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Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
December 11, 1942, will always be re- 
membered in thé annals of the United 
States. But nowhere will it mean quite 
so much as to the people of my city. 
For it was on December 11 that the bat- 
tered and scarred United States battle 
cruiser San Francisco came home. As 
she steamed in through the Golden Gate 
and later came to dock, everyone paid 
homage to ship and gallant crew. It is 
doubtful if in the Nation’s history a 
similar reception has ever taken place. 
Visualize, if you will, a ship returning 
from a titanic sea battle, overcoming 
superior odds, winning victoriously, and 
then, under her own steam, returning for 
repairs to the port for which she was 
named and which is also the place where 
she was built, 

Mr. Speaker, it grips one. I shall never 
forget my visit aboard the San Francisco 
on that memorable occasion. I was the 
guest of Admiral Greenslade, comman- 
dant of the Twelfth Naval District. 
Amongst those aboard was C. W. Calla- 
ghan, father of the daring Admiral Dan 
Callaghan, who led the San Francisco 
into battle, and who paid the supreme 
sacrifice in the service of our country. 
Aboard also were Mrs. Bruce McCandless 
and Capt. and Mrs. Byron McCandless, 
wife and parents of Commodore Bruce 
McCandless. It was Commodore Mc- 
Candless who assumed command after 
both Admiral Callaghan and the ship’s 
captain, Cassin Young, were killed by 
enemy fire. Admiral Callaghan’s last 
words, “We want to get the big ones 
first,” will be remembered along with 
John Paul Jones’ immortal “We have just 
begun to fight,” and Commodore Perry’s 
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“We have met the enemy and they are 
ours.” 

The Daily Commercial News, of San 
Francisco, published an editorial on De- 
cember 14, 1942, entitled “She Had a 
Rendezvous,” which reads as follows: 


SHE HAD A RENDEZVOUS 


Our San Francisco had a rendezvous—with 
death, with victory, with undying glory. 


“Fight on, my men,” sir Andrew sayes, 
“A little Ime hurt, but yett not slaine; 

Ile but lye downe and bleede a while; 
And then Ile rise and fight againe.” 


She is hurt but not slain; she is bleeding, 
but she'll fight again, never fear. 

“Uncle Dan” Callaghan and Cassin Young 
and the rest of the heroic dead will be re- 
venged. When her wounds are healed she'll 
sally out once more to get the big ones first. 

Her boys proved that the teen age is a 
fighting age, and that the thirties are the 
years for command. Yes; it was a young 
man’s work (McCandless is only 31), young 
man's work, and therefore it was excellently 
done. 

“At the fuot of her streets are spars,” George 
Sterling sang of his beloved city. It has been 
so since 48; it will Le so forever. The port 
is the heart of San Francisco, the source of 
most of our blessings, the center of many of 
our most inspiring traditions, 

The homecoming of the San Francisco 
would seem to be the climax for our harbor, 
yet you never can tell about San Francisco, 
Bret darte’s “warder of two continents.” 

The city is rising to this occasion with 
nobility and dignity. You may always trust 
San Francisco for that; the higher the cause, 
the steadier and more unerring is the spirit 
in which we signalize it. 

The San Francisco is sacred ground—a 
cruiser rebaptized im the blood of heroes. 
The President was the first to know that the 
ship, as well as its living and its dead, should 
be uniquely honored. 

Sacred ground! 

“In a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it, far 
above our poor power to add or to detract. 
The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here.” 


Mr. Speaker, I also present herewith 
complete text of the radio program 
broadcast from the deck of the San 
Francisco, Future generations will be 
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interested in reading about this soul- 
stirring event: 
U. S. S. “SAN FRANCISCO” COMES HOME 


Lieutenant VENTER. This morning San 
Franciscans saw coming through the Golden 
Gate a cruiser which had very obviously been 
in a battle somewhere in the South Pacific. 
Steaming bravely through the gate, she 
passed beneath the Golden Gate bridge and 
into the quiet waters of San Francisco Bay. 
She was battered and torn, her decks were 
ripped by Jap steel, her bridge was patched— 
but at the gaff she proudly flew the ensign of 
the United States Navy. A flutter of signal 
flags from the foremast announced her name, 
and immediately the news spread ove: the 
city that the cruiser U. 8. S. San Francisco 
had come. home. 

Under her own steam, she had sailed all the 
way from the Solomon Islands, where she had 
so gallantly led the American task force into 
battle with the enemy in one of the most 
decisive naval actions of the war. 

She came into dock a short distance from 
the well-known Ferry Building on the Em- 
barcadero. 

This is Lt. Mel Venter, United States Coast 
Guard, speaking to you from the quarter- 
deck of the cruiser San Francisco. 

This is the first time that a broadcast from 
the decks of a fighting ship of the Navy which 
has seen action in the South Pacific has been 
permitted by the Navy Department. For the 
first time, members of the ship’s company 
are to be interviewed and the public is to 
be allowed to view the vessel. 

She lies here, battered but not broken, 
secured to pier 16. Close to our microphone 
are officers and enlisted men of the gallant 
crew of the San Francisco and other high- 
ranking naval officers are due aboard. 


Sound: Bugle blows “Attention”; trill of 


boatswain’s pipe. 

Lieutenant VENTER. Here comes Vice Ad- 
miral John Wills Greenslade, Commandant, 
Twelfth Naval District, and Commander of 
the Western Sea Frontier, and his official 
parties. They are coming aboard to greet the 
San Francisco’s new commanding officer and 
her officers and men. 

You have just heard the ship’s bugler 
blowing “Attention.” All the men of the 
cruiser San Francisco have come to atten- 
tion and are facing the quarterdeck. 

The official party stops almost at the head 
of the gangway, faces aft, and all salute the 
national ensign flying at the stern of the 
cruiser, And as Admiral Greenslade steps 
aboard you can hear the bosun piping him 
over the side. 
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The official party is now passing between 
eight sideboys who are members of the San 
Francisco’s crew as the side honors are 
rendered. Everyone is standing perfectly still 
as the official party accepts the honors. 

In peacetime the official party would be 
accorded a 15-gun salute, but this custom 
has been done away with in time of war. 

The officers of the San Francisco are now 
welcoming the official party aboard. 

Yes, she's San Francisco's own, this cruiser 
from which this broadcast is coming today. 
Her keel was laid at Mare Island on Admis- 
sion Day in 1931. She was launched in 1933 
and commissioned on February 10, 1934. Yes, 
she’s San Francisco’s own—and the city, to a 
man, is proud of her. Present at her com- 
missloning was the one person empowered to 
speak for the city by the Golden Gate, the 
Honorable Angelo J. Rossi, mayor of San 
Francisco. He is here today to welcome her 
home again from the South Pacific. Mayor 
Rossi. 

Mayor Rosst. I am honored to be a guest 
aboard this ship today. It is a happy day for 
San Francisco that she has réturned home. 
This city is faced with the difficult but gladly 
accepted task of living up to the glorious 
name of our ship. In the future I promise 
that San Francisco will wear her honors 
proudly, proud of the record this cruiser has 
made, proud of the officers and men who 
served aboard her. We will never forget 
Admiral Daniel J. Callaghan, Ensign Jean 
Carter Witter, Jr, and other brave sons of 
the city who gave their lives in the fight for 
freedom. 

I cannot tell you the spirit of pride and 
joy which swept through San Francisco this 
morning when we learned that the cruiser 
San Francisco had come home, Each citizen 
feels a personal pride in and responsibility 
for this vessel. She is the city’s own—and 
in the name of all San Franciscans, where- 
ever they may be, I extend greetings to ship 
and crew and a right hearty welcome to you. 

Lieutenant VENTER. Admiral Greenslade is 
now approaching the captain, Albert F. 
France, Jr., and the next voice you will hear 
will be that of Admiral Greenslade. 

Admiral GREENSLADE. Captain France, I 
welcome you and the officers and men of the 
United States cruiser San Francisco to your 
home port. The Navy is proud of the fight- 
ing record this vesse] has made in her recent 
action in the Solomons, 

We know that this ship will soon be back 
in action against the enemy. I am pleased 
to be the bearer of these greetings from 
brother officers and men of the fighting forces. 

In one of the most daring of naval maneu- 
vers, the San Francisco, with true American 
spirit, led the attack between columns of 
enemy vessels, blasting away with her guns. 
She engaged a Japanese battleship of three 
times her size and armament at point-blank 
range and so deadly was her fire that the bat- 
tleship's guns were silenced and she became 
a target for our guns and torpedoes, 

That dash through the enemy’s fleet won 
immortality for the cruiser San Francisco 
and for her gallant officers and men. 

She will take her place in naval history 
along with the Constitution and the Oregon. 
I should like to pay my tribute to Rear Ad- 
miral Callaghan and Capt. Cassin Young, 
whose decisive action is exemplary of Ameri- 
can fighting spirit. It is the spirit of John 
Paul Jones, of Farragut, Perry, and Admiral 
Dewey. 

The ship was built at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, and it is not too much to state 
that the sweat and sinews of the sturdy 
workmen who built her were a genuine factor 
in her recent victory. 

We in the Twelfth Naval District are proud 
that the San Francisco proved herself worthy 
of her name. 

Lieutenant Commander SCHONLAND. Thank 
you, Admiral, in behalf of the officers and 


men who were aboard the San Francisco when 
she went into action. I am happy to be serv- 
ing aboard such a famous vessel. 

Lieutenant VENTER. A few days ago the 
President awarded a special citation to the 
San Francisco. This is the first time in the 
history of the United States that a ship has 
been so decorated for outstanding service. 
The only other comparable citation was that 
given the Island of Malta by King George. 

Repair parties aboard our fighting ships 
are of vast importance and function even 
while a ship is in action against the enemy. 
They are on the job, all over the vessel, in 
the engine room and holds, ready to repair 
damage on the spot, That is why our ships 
can keep on fighting, even though hit many 
times by enemy shells and torpedoes. 

At no time has the importance of this 
repair work been better exemplified than in 
the dogged battle put on by the San Fran- 
cisco. Sister ships thought she was lost, 
sunk, but she came right back with guns 
roaring. > 

The man mainly responsible for keeping her 
afioat during the fight and for bringing her 
safely back to her home port is here beside 
me. He is Lt. Comdr. Herbert E. Schonland, 
of Portland, Maine, and New London, Conn., 
who, by the way, was the senior uninjured 
officer aboard the ship after the death of 
Captain Young. Commander Schonland, 
where were you when you were informed of 
Captain Young’s death? 

Lieutenant Commander ScHONLAND. Be- 
low decks with the repair party. 

— Lieutenant VENTER. Then you were the 
commanding officer of the ship? 

Lieutenant Commander SCHONLAND. Yes; 
but when I heard that Bruce McCandless took 
charge on the bridge, I sent word that he was 
to carry on and if he needed assistance to 
let me know. 

Lieutenant VENTER. And you remained be- 
low? 

Lieutenant Commander ScHONLAND. Yes. 
My job is to keep the ship afloat for fighting. 
Down below, we knew that we had been in a 
terrific battle. We had heard our own bat- 
teries in action and we knew that we had 
been hit. But we were much too busy re- 
pairing damage to think about what was 
going on topside. We were fully prepared for 
any form of attack or damage by the enemy. 
And I must say that while we had our hands 
full every man did his job and stuck to it 
right through the fight. 

Lieutenant VENTER. Thank you, Command- 
er. Ladies and gentlemen, a moment ago 
Commander Schonland mentioned Bruce Mc- 
Candless, who was on the bridge of the flag- 
ship on that historic morning of November 
18. He has been awarded by the President 
and Congress and will soon receive the Navy 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

This medal ‘s awarded to any person who, 
while in the naval service of the United States, 
shall in action involving actual conflict with 
the enemy or in the line of his profession 
distinguish himself conspicuously by gal- 
lantry and intrepidity at the risk of his life 
above and beyond the call of duty and with- 
out detriment to the mission of his com- 
mand or the command to which attached. 

Commander McCandless is standing beside 
our microphones now. Commander, what 
were your observations during the battle with 
the Jap ships off the Solomons? 

Commander McCanptess. Admiral Cal- 
laghan seized the opportunity of engaging 
the enemy and stood into the Japanese 
formation to really get at them. As his flag- 
ship, we occupied the leading position. 

Night operations are very difficult to de- 
scribe—something like a dogfight at night— 
but during the action we engaged several 
Jap ships, including one battleship which 
we severely damaged and which subsequently 
was sunk, 


We were hit repeatedly about the bridges 
and superstructure and I was left as the only 
officer on the bridges capable of performing 
duty. I had been on watch as officer of the 
deck for some time previous to the action 
and was somewhat familiar with the situ- 
ation, and tried to carry out the general plan, 
when I found that Captain Young and Ad- 
miral Callaghan had been struck down. 

The personnel of this ship have lived to- 
gether, trained together, and recently fought 
together, over a period of several years. All 
hands turned in a sterling performance and 
through the efforts of over a thousand men— 
some of whom didn’t come back—the San 
Francisco fought through to victory. 

Lieutenant VENTER. Thank you, Command- 
er. We understand that, beside your pro- 
motion from lieutenant commander to com- 
mander and the Navy Congressional Medal 
of Honor awarded you, Admiral William F. 
Halsey, Commander in Chief of the South 
Pacific Force, has awarded 29 Navy Crosses 
and 23 Silver Stars to the living and dead 
heroes aboard this ship. He must have 
thought that you people had earned them— 
and so does the American public. Are you 
glad to be back in California, Commander 
McCandless? 

Commander McCanptess. Indeed, I am. 
I've got a family out here you know—my 
wife and children—down in Long Beach. 
And I know that every man in the crew is 
pleased to be here again. 

Lieutenant Venter. Can you tell us any- 
thing about your trip back, Commander? 

Commander McCannpiess. Only that we 
were under quite a strain bringing the ship 
back across the Pacific. 

Lieutenant VENTER. It must have been 
quite a trip. I can imagine how you and 
your men felt’ when the Golden Gate came 
into view. 

Commander McCanpiess. Did you hear the 
cheer that went up? We were anxious to 
get the ship into a yard where she could be 
repaired because we want to get back into 
action. And now, I think I’ve said enough. 
Just to give you an idea of the spirit of the 
men on this ship, I want you to talk to 
Chief Machinist's Mate McCan. He was 
aboard during the action off the Solomons 
and can give you the crew’s viewpoint of 
what went on. 

Lieutenant VENTER. How do you do, McCan. 
Commander McCandless tells me you saw 
plenty of action down there. 

Mr. McCan. Yes, sir; that’s right. My 
battle station is topside patrol. 

Lieutenant VENTER. When did the action 
begin? 

Mr. McCan. The action began early in the 
morning while it was still dark. Star shells 
and flares lit up the sea in all directions. The 
Jap battleships came in to pave the way for 
an invasion. We caught them off Savo Island 
near Guadalcanal, and we gave ’em the works. 

Lieutenant VENTER. Could you tell us 
something about what happened—I mean, do 
you know any incidents which might interest 
the public—individual acts of bravery— 
things like that? 

Mr. McCan. Well, sir, there were so many 
individual acts of bravery aboard the ship, I 
wouldn't know where to begin. Lil tell you 
one, and I think this has been published so 
I can talk about it, and that’s what happened 
to the gun crew of an ack-ack. 

They were shooting at Jap planes and a 
torpedo plane came over and they hit it. It 
caught on fire and, like the Japs always try 
to do, it turned and headed right for our 
ship. These men could see it coming, like a 
big torch falling out of the sky. It was 
headed right for them, but they stuck to 
their guns and fired to the very last. All 17 
men died. All of them have been decorated 
since. That’s only one of the many examples 
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of loyalty and courage that occurred all over 
the ship. 

Lieutenant VENTER. It must have been 
pretty rough when that Jap battleship fired 
on you with 14-inch guns. 

Mr. McCan. Yes, sir; it didn’t feel so good. 
The San Francisco bucked and quivered all 
over when she was hit. The men down in the 
engine room and the men at battle stations 
below deck knew what was going on but every 
one of them stuck by his post. 

Lieutenant VENTER, It sounds to me as if 
you were mighty proud of your ship. 

Mr. McCan. Believe me, we are. Every man 
aboard her is proud of the record she has 
made and the part he had in the fight. Our 
Officers don’t do any bragging but I can brag 
for them. We are proud of the way they 
handled the ship all the way through the 
fight. Admiral Callaghan was a brave man 
and so was Captain Young. We are proud of 
the way Commander McCandless took charge. 
I have talked to men from other ships which 
were with us that night, and they said they 
thought we were gone. They could see flame 
pouring out of us and a lot of smoke, and 
they said to themselves, “There goes the San 
Francisco.” They were certainly surprised 
when we pulled into position at the head of 
the column, right where we belonged. 

Lieutenant VENTER. It must have been a 
lot of work to keep the ship from sinking and 
to bring her home. 

Mr. McCan. Yes, sir; but we are all trained 
for our jobs and we knew what to do. We 
weren't going to let the Japs brag that they 
sank the San Francisco, She'll be back in the 
fight before long, and most of us will be 
aboard her. All we ask is another chance at 
the Jap fleet because we know now what we 
can do and we know that we can lick em. 
American-bullt ships and guns and ammuni- 
tion and American men can beat the Japs any 
time. 

Lieutenant VENTER. Well, thank you very 
much, Chief Machinist's Mate McCan. You 
have given us a fine picture of the bravery of 
the crew of the San Francisco. 

Now we would like to tell you of the radio 
audience something of the appearance of the 
ship. Military security prevents us from 
giving you an exact description of the damage 
she har suffered but we can tell you that she 
is battered and pitted and that Japanese 
shells have smashed her superstructure and 
cut ragged holes in her plate. You get a 
shock when you first see her—but it’s a 
breathless sort of shock—a feeling of admira- 
tion that an American ship could take such 
punishment and still come back to her home 
port to be repaired. It makes you proud 
to be an American just to look at her. 

Thousands upon thousands of San Fran- 
ciscans are coming down today to the 
dock to have a look at their favorite ship. 
She is lying on one side of a great pier and 
the public is being admitted to the pier oppo- 
site. They can't come aboard the San Fran- 
cisco but they can look across about 50 yards 
of water and see her. There is not much 
cheering and very little laughter in that 
crowd across the way. Their faces are solemn 
but there is a proud look in their eyes as 
they gaze at this once beautiful cruiser and 
realize what she’s been through. 

It’s a great day here in San Francisco and 
many receptions and celebrations are being 
planned. The city is going to show these 
men back from the Solomons on the San 
Francisco what they think of them. 

We have been speaking to you from the 
quarter-deck of the cruiser San Francisco 
from which vantage point you have heard 
official ceremonies and interviews with the 
men who brought this great ship back to her 
home port. This was an official Navy broad- 
cast narrated by Lt. Mel Venter, United 
States Coast Guard, and came to you through 
the united efforts of network and independ- 
ent stations, 


The Yanks Are Coming! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, “The 
Yanks Are Coming” is the title of a very 
striking editorial that appeared in the 
December issue of the Eagle magazine, 
the publication of the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles. This editorial, from the pen 
of the gifted editor, Frank E. Hering, has 
been widely commented on and approved 
as a notable and inspiring contribution 
to the war effort. Because of its high 
patriotic tone, the inspirational message 
it brings, and its general excellence, I ask 
unanimous consent of the House that it 
be printed in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


THE YANKS ARE COMING 


Eleven months to the day after Pearl Har- 
bor, the air waves beamed this radio message 
to the world: “The Yanks! Are Coming.” 
The Yanks, convoyed by warships and pro- 
tected by an umbrella of airplanes, had landed 
on the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts of 
North Africa. ( 

“The Yanks are coming’”—coming not in 
thousands nor in hundreds of thousands, but 
in millions. Coming with airplanes, tanks, 
and guns. Coming with hearts of courage to 
fight, if necessary to die, for men’s right to 
think, to worship, and to be governed as free 
men. 

“The Yanks are coming!” Enslaved nations 
heard. And hearing, they turned their faces 
to the East whence, 2,000 years ago, came a 
heavenly chorus proclaiming “peace on earth, 
good will to men,” Yes, once more a star 
had appeared, and conquered peoples every- 
where quickened with hope and renewed 
faith. 

“The Yanks are coming!” Starved but un- 
conquerable Greece heard, and hearing, 
scanned the horizon for the figure of the 
Greek runner who centuries ago brought the 
news of victory over another barbarian 
horde—the Persian. 

“The Yanks are coming!” Norway and 
Denmark, captured but unbeaten, heard and 
saw the doors of their Valhalla of freedom 
open wide. 

“The Yanks are coming!” Poland, bleed- 
ing but unbowed, heard, and Christian and 
Jew knew that the promised land, rich with 
the milk and honey of liberty, was just beyond 
the desert of their ignominious suffering. 

“The Yanks are coming!” Betrayed Bel- 
gium heard, and Rotterdam’s dead arose to 
testify that truth again is marching on. 

“The Yanks are coming!” The message 
ran through the ghostly streets of Lidice, and 
the murdered men of that village smiled in 
their graves, happy in the knowledge that 
they had not died in vain, and that their 
womenfolk and children, now scattered over 
an alien nation, would come home again. 

“The Yanks are coming!” The message 
resounded through the mountain passes cf 
Yugoslavia, and the valorous Mikhailovitch 
knew that Freedom's great putsch was at 
hand. 


Every fighting man from America 
whether he comes from the North or East or 
West or South—is known in Europe and in 
Africa as a Yank. 
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“The Yanks are coming!” China, Java, and 
the Philippines heard it. And hearing, they 
knew that the white man was coming, not as. 
master but as “His brother's keeper,” inspired 
by a new understanding of the democratic 
proposition that men are created equal. 

“The Yanks are coming!” Americans in 
enemy prison camps—the “expendable” men 
and women of Bataan, Corregidor, and 
Wake—heard, and hearing, knew that they 
had not been expended in vain. Perhaps 
more than any other group, these sons and 
daughters of the Star and Stripes know the 
real significance of “The Yanks are coming.” 

Free Americans heard, and hearing, re- 
solved to keep the Yanks coming. There will 
be dark days ahead—days of defeat, with 
thousands of our own flesh and blood dying 
on cur far-flung battle fronts. But through 
the ebb and flow of battle, through the heart- 
break of personal loss, we shall remain one— 
130,000,000: Americans with one mind and 
heart for victory. 

Listen, this is America’s song of victory: 

Trees falling in the great Northwest. for 
victory ships. Fires roaring in furnaces to 
make steel for the armor of democracy. Ships 
splashing down the ways to sail the seven 
seas. Assembly lines turning out bombers to 
darken the enemies’ skies. Locomotives 
screaming in the night, rushing troops, guns, 
and tanks to embarkation points. Tractors 
breaking the sod to grow food for America 
and her allies. Our savings pouring into 
Uncle Sam's war chest to buy weapons for the 
Yanks over there. Fathers saying, “Good-bye, 
eny Mothers praying, “God, keep him 
sa. e” al 

An Eagle Yank wrote to his aerie at Endi- 
cott, N. Y.: “Has the lodge bought any bonds 
lately? I need some more fighting equip- 
ment, and if bonds are not bought, I don’t 
get it. Don't let me down, and when I am 
over there, I'll do my damndest for you.” 

To him and to the other 51,000 Eagles and 
sons of Eagles everywhere—in the sky, on 
the sea, under the sea, on the land, we say: 
“Yes, we're behind you. We'll build the ships 
and submarines to keep the sea lanes open 
between you and home. We'll give you air- 
planes, tanks, and guns to destroy the powers 
of evil that have wrought misery upon peace- 
loving peoples of the world. We'll work, save, 
and pray for you and victory.” 

Of that Supreme Power that shapes the 
destinies of men, we humbly ask that, on 
this Christmas Day, there may come to free 
and enslaved nations alike the determina- 
tion and courage to carry on the struggle 
until the horrible wrongs are righted. Today, 
the world knows that beyond the clouds of 
war that darken the Christmas sky, the bright 
sun of victory is shining—because the Yanks 
are coming. 


The British Colonial Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an article recently 
published in Life magazine by Jan 
Christiaan Smuts, whose reputation is 
world-wide, and whose thoughts on post- 
war problems command the respect of 
the world. General Smuts is a soldier, 
scholar, and statesman, and personifies 


. 
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the capacity of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations to convert its bitterest 
enemies into its most respected advo- 
cates. Smuts, though born a British 
subject on a South African farm 72 years 
ago, was a Boer by inheritance, and, as 
such, took a distinguished part in the 
Boer War against the English. Yet in 
the peaceful years that followed he not 
only had a major hand in the organiza- 
tion of the Union of South Africa, but 
contributed a vast amount of creative 
statesmanship to the whole British Em- 
pire. 

As a soldier, Boer Smuts led a sensa- 
tional “commando” raid against the 
British. In World War No. 1 he com- 
manded British imperial troops in Ger- 
man East Africa. Today he is field mar- 
shal of the British Army—the only field 
marshal in the dominions. 

As a statesman, he sat with Lloyd 
George’s inner war cabinet—1917-18— 
supplied Wilson with original ideas for 
his League of Nations, and helped to 
make his British Commonwealth of 
Nations phrase—1917—a worldwide re- 
ality—1926. 

As senior Prime Minister in that Com- 
monwealth, Smuts has broken a long 
ministerial precedent to write for pub- 
lication. But the editors of Life per- 
suaded this scholar of government that 
his views should be known in America 
as thoroughly as they are known and 
respected in Great Britain and the 
dominions. 

The article follows: 

THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE 


(By Jan Christiaan Smuts, Prime Minister of 
the Union of South Africa) 


I have followed with interest the recent 
discussions in the American press on the 
British Empire and its colonies. These dis- 
cussions have received an added importance 
from the intervention of Mr. Wendell Willkie. 
Anything from a public man of such high 
standing and so friendly a critic is certain 
to attract one as of the first importance not 
only as a domestic issue of the British Empire 
but also in its international aspects and not 
least in its possible bearing on the future of 
Anglo-American rélations. A few remarks by 
me addressed to the American public may, 
therefore, not be out of place. 

It is in fact not only the British system but 
the Whale world-wide color tial issue which is 
raised with all its implications for the peace 
and for the post-war international order. 
This interest of America in the colonial ques- 
tion is heartily welcomed as evidence of its 
larger outlook on the international situation 
and the growing realization of its responsi- 
bilities reaching beyond “these states“ and 
the Western Hemisphere. This interest may 
become the basis of new fruitful contacts and 
collaboration. 

Coming now to the British Empire and its 
colonial system, it is first of all necessary to 
get rid of ancient prejudice about the subject. 
The name of the British Empire stirs up 
memories of George III in Americans while in 
a Boer like myself it may conjure up visions of 
a dark page in British history. The fact, how- 
ever, is that when today we talk about the 
British Empire it is not the same thing as the 
British Empire of bygone times. That old 
empire is dead. It died at the end of the 
nineteenth century, It found its grave in 
the Boer War. ‘The Boers thus rendered the 
British people a priceless service, which they 
repaid by the return service of restoring free 
self-governing institutions to the conquered 
people within a few years after the British 
victory, and within 8 years thereafter South 
Africa was a united country with full self- 


government and in due course with sovereign 
status in the world. This surely does not look 
like the old British Empire but like an en- 
tirely new thing animated by a new attitude 
toward human liberty. And indeed today it is 
the widest system of organized human 
freedom which has ever existed in history. 


EMPIRE'S GOAL: FULL FREEDOM FOR ALL 


Twenty-five years ago in a wartime ad- 
dress to members of both Houses of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, I pointed out that the term 
“British Empire” was misleading, that the 
British system was not an empire like Rome 
or Germany or many others of the past, that 
it consisted of a vast congeries of states and 
territories in all stages of development, some 
free and fully self-governing, some in process 
of attaining full freedom and others in vari- 
ous stages along the road to freedom. I 
added that I preferred for it the name of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, a name 
which was subsequently endorsed by the im- 
perial conferences and thus became the of- 
figial name for Britain plus the free domin- 
ions. The entire Empire consists of a great 
forward movement of states and territories 
which have either reached, or are still march- 
ing forward to, the goal of full freedom and 
independent status. 

The inner dynamic, the motive force of 
this movement, is the principle of constitu- 
tional freedom. A great variety of political 
institutions are in operation all over the 
British world but all progressively planned 
for the attainment sooner or later of full 
freedcm and self-government. In a recent 
able speech in the House of Lords, Lord Cran- 
borne reviewed at length the details of the 
British colonial system- and its progressive 
experiments, all working toward final free- 
dom in the colonies. I need only mention 
that authoritative statement. That it is a 
system of political freedom and ever closer 
approximation to freedom is beyond ques- 
tion. The idea that the British colonial sys- 
tem is based on keeping people in subjection 
and exploiting them for Britain is, today at 
any rate, wildly and demonstrably prepos- 
terous. 

WHAT ABOUT INDIA? 


But, it is retorted, what about India? 
Why is India not given her freedom? Why 
is she kept in political subjection against 
the wish of her peoples if it were not for 
British imperialism? The answer is even 
simpler than the question. India, if she 
wills, can be free in the same way and by 
the same means as Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand are today free sovereign states. 
In all these states their peoples, through 
their representatives, came together, worked 
out a constitution for themselves, and asked 
Britain to ratify the result, and in no case 
in vain. In Canada, French Canadians and 
British Canadians, in South Africa, Dutch 
and English, after a century of struggle came 
together and made those grand compromises 
which are always the expression of the high- 
est political wisdom. 

The same course is open to India if the 
peoples of India will agree about the terms 
cf a free constitution. Hitherto, it has been 
the bitter misfortune of India that her peo- 
ples or their leaders will not agree to do th» 
thing which is their own clear responsibility 
and nobody else’s. They cannot or will not 
make the grand compromise or national pact 
which will give them their freedom and se- 
cure their future, and they blame their fail- 
ure on Britain. “The fault, dear Brutus, is 
not in oir stars but in ourselves that we 
are underlings.” Freedom is not a thing that 
cen be imposed from without. It can only be 
created from within. Its very essence is that 
it is a free self-creation. It must be the 
free expression of India’s own wise political 
soul. 

INDIA’S FREEDOM IS INDIA’S JOB 

Next to the winning of the war, the eman- 
cipation of India without internal disrup- 
tion is today perhaps the greatest prize in 
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the world. God give that India’s peoples 
and their leaders may win this prize. God 
grant wisdom to experienced British states- 
manship to help India out in this almost. too 
heavy task before her. But in the last 
resort it is India’s job and India’s responsi- 
bility to herself and her future. 

I have also heard the fall of Singapore 
given as an instance of the failure of the 
British colonial policy. But how s0? Did not 
Siam, in full possession of national sov- 
ereignty, also succumb to Japan; did not 
Indochina, a French colony, also succumb; 
did not the Dutch East Indies under the 
exemplary colonial government of the Neth- 
erlands also fall as they all fell because 
France fell, and Japan thus slipped through 
Indochina, the defenseless back door of 
that world, and all the rest followed by the 
remorseless logic of war? Didn’t the Phil- 
ippines also fall in spite of their freedom and 
American protection? To use all this series 
cf disasters as an argument against British 
or Dutch or French colonial policy is quite 
absurd and beside the mark. 

Sə much for the past, the past of the 
colonies and the colonial system which has 
been such an important phase in the de- 
velopment of modern Europe. What of the 
future, the future of the colonie’ after this 
war? 


COLONTES IN A DIFFERENT WORLD 


They grew up haphazard in the past. It 
was a mere matter of chance who among the 
competing nations happened to arrive first 
and first hoisted the flag. And their subse- 
quent fate and rate of progress have de- 
pended largely on the qualities and the re- 
sources of the pewer to which they happened 
to belong. The question is how far they will 
fit into the new world that will emerge after 
the war. For it will in many important re- 
spects be a different world from that which 
the war overwhelmed. For one thing, it will 
be a world governed by the Atlantic Charter 
and similar international instruments, the 
world of international collaboration as dis- 
tinct from the old competitive order, the 
world where colonies situated on the strate- 
gic routes of the world will become impor- 
tant items in the program of general secu- 
rity against war, the world of security bases 
for the United Nations, of controlled war 
materials, and of equal supply of necessary 
raw materials for the economic needs of the 
werld. I mention only a few matters obvi- 
ously coming within the scope of the Atlan- 
tic Charter which will have a bearing on the 
future of colonies. Here, too, the laissez- 
faire policies of the past will have to make 


way for the necessary controls of the future. 


And to that extent the colonial individu- 
alism of the past will have to adjust itself 
to the collectivist requirements of general 
defense and security against war in the 
future, 

I mention a few other points on the future 
of the coionies which appear to me impor- 
tant to consider. 

In the first place, it would be unwise to 
disturb the existing administrative relation- 
ship between mother countries and their col- 
onies. Mother countries should remain ex- 
clusively responsible for the administration 
of their colonies and interference by others 
should be avoided. 


LITTLE COLONIES GROUPED INTO PIG UNITS 


In the second place, wherever possible, iso- 
lated colonies belonging to a mother country 
should be grouped into larger units both for 
more efficient and economical administra- 
tion, and for larger scale development pol- 
icies common to all. Thus British colonies 


in the West Indies or in the Far East or on 
the African Continent could ke grouped with 
larger powers assigned to the group, and cor- 
responding decrease of power exercised in 
London. Such a change, involving decentral- 
ization so far as the mother country is con- 
cerned and centralization with larger powers 
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s0 far as the colonies are concerned, would 
be a welcome advance in the direction of 
colonial freedom and responsibility, which is 
the general trend of colonial deveiopment. 
As a further stimulus to the development 
of such an enlarged colonial unit, its general 
development policy should be entrusted to a 
council on which not only. the British Gov- 
ernment as the parent state but also the 
unit itself and any interested neighboring 
Eritish Commonwealth, such as Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa, couid 
prove beneficial in the advance of their less- 
developed neighbors and colonial areas be 
enabled to make the best progress. 
THE UNITED STATES SHOULD HAVE A DIRECT SAY 


In the third place, there should be a system 
of regional grouping of colonies to whatever 
mother countries they happen to belong. 
Thus colonies in the West Indies or in the 
Far East or on the African Continent could 
be grouped to whatever powers they may be- 
long for purposes of ultimate control of 
defense or economic policy under the Atlantic 
Charter or for other purposes. While the 
mother countries will be exclusively respon- 
sible for the administration of their colonies, 
the ultimate control of general or common 
policy would come under a regional commis- 
sion or council on which will be represented 
not only the mother countries but also others 
regionally interested for security or economic 
reasons. Thus the United States of America, 
although no colonial power, could be on the 
regional control council of the West Indies 
or of Africa or elsewhere. It appears to me 
essential that the United States of America 
should in the future have a direct say with 
the mother countries in the settlement of 
general colonial policies and some such or- 
ganization as is here suggested that would 
give her the necessary status with the rights 
and responsibilities implied. I have no doubt 
that such a partnership of the United States 
of America in overhead colonial controls 
would be cordially welcomed so far as the 
British Commonwealth of Nations is con- 
cerned, 

I have briefly indicated a few directions in 
which this war is likely to affect existing co- 
lonial arrangements. But I am aware that 
the whole subject is more complicated than 
would appear from this brief statement. And 
I hope that it will receive the careful atten- 
tion and objective discussion which both its 
importance and its difficulties call for. 

The peace conference, if and when it comes, 
should find public opinion prepared for a 
notable advance in the colonial development 
of less-advanced regions of the world. 


Climax of Blunders 
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HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are passing from a 
feeling of irritation to anger in their 
resentment over the bungling manner in 
which the various governmental depart- 
ments and bureaus function during these 
war days. They strongly resent the 
alleged shortages in food that have been 
created by heedless and needless govern- 
mental buying, also by unnecessary 
warnings of impending shortages which 
have led to frantic hoarding and actual 
shortages. 


The American people are a long-suffer- 
ing race. They will make any sacrifices 
necessary to promote our war efforts, but 
they strongly resent being treated like 
minor children. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I desire to 
insert an editorial from the Minneapolis 
Daily Times entitled “Climax of Blun- 
ders,” which appeared in the issue for 
December 18, 1942: 

CLIMAX OF BLUNDERS 

The mess of incompetence and blunders 
and lack of foresight which preceded and in- 
volved so many of our shortages and the re- 
sulting rationing programs has come to a 
head. 

Leon Henderson has quit as Office of Pro- 
duction Administration chief, the czar of 
price fixing and rationing. The East is vir- 
tually running out of gasoline. In New York, 
canned milk is being sold on doctor’s pre- 
scription for babies. 

Here in Minneapolis, shortages of many 
Kinds are beginning to appear somewhat 
later than elsewhere, but just as inexorably 
they are coming as the inevitable results, 
not alone of the war but also of mishan- 
dling of our resources before and after Pearl 
Harbor. 

Hardly a shortage exists which cannot be 
traced, at least in part, to ill planning by 
eager makers-over of the world and their fel- 
low bureaucrats. 

The rubber fiascos are too well known to 
merit repetition. Mouthy microphones of 
Washington have repeatedly rushed tc broad- 
cast warnings of rationing in order to create 
unnecessary splurges of hoarding, with their 
artificial shortages, in order to bring com- 
modities and the people’s daily lives more 
quickly and firmly under bureaucratic con- 
trol. 

Meanwhile, we have seen the spectacles of 
tank cars used to carry wine instead of essen- 
tial gasoline and fuel oil, read dispatches 
about Government offices stuffy at 76 degrees 
while househclders are told to be comfort- 
able at 65; and see all kinds of unnecessary 
complications, ridiculously involved for- 
mulas, and reams upon reams of time-wast- 
ing and unintelligible questionnaires in- 
jected into phases of American life from 
home heating to business administration. 

Mr. Henderson's friends say the resigna- 
tion was forced by politics. 

If that is so, it was politics based on 
indignation of a public which will sacrifice 
anything necessary to the war but gets coldly 
furious at the blunders which have brought 
the situation to its present pass, and wants 
assurance that the necessary wartime con- 
trols will be handled on a basis of intelligence 
and foresight. 


Greater Love Hath No Man Than This, 
That a Man Lay Down His Life For 
His Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
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HON, LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Pvt. Paul 
E. Taylor, of Indianapolis, one of the fine 
young men of our community whom 
everybody loved, was killed in action in 
the far-away Solomons before he had a 
chance to celebrate his first Christmas in 


AT 


the Army, but his parents believe he had 
experienced something more important 
than the joy of Christmas—a knowledge 
of what it was for which he gave his life, 
All of Christmas Day Mr. and Mrs. 
Burt S. Taylor, of 45 Gladstone Avenue, 
Indianapolis, waited for word from their 
23-year-old son, word which would tell 
them he had received his Christmas gifts 
and that he was well and happy. The 
next day they received the following tele- 
gram from The Adjutant General: 


The Secretary of War desires me to express 
his deep regrets that your son, Pvt. Paul E. 
Taylor, was killed in action in defense of his 
country in the Southwest Pacific area on 
December 6. 


And so the sorrowing parents and the 
soldier’s heart-broken fiancee, Miss Mir- 
iam Neiman, turned for solace to his last 
letter, dated October 1. 

That letter deserves to be enshrined 
in the permanent literature of this tragic 
age. r 


Every so often the question comes up as to 
what we are fighting for— 


He wrote— 


and the usual points of profiteers, democracy, 
and their subtitles, but even this large ques- 
tion seems clearer now. If there is hope for 
a peaceful settlement, if there is hope for a 
steady advance for mankind, certainly that 
hope will be found in a-nation and govern- 
ment whose responsibility and aim is educa- 
tion for all, and where the responsibility of 
decision is the people's. What could come 
closer to the recognition of the value of the 
individual? What hope of fair treatment of 
conquered nations can be found in any other 
philosophy? Or perhaps it is better said in 
this way: What form can offer more respect 
for the rights of advancement of these 
peoples? s 

Of course, our interests are not entirely 
unselfish. Many interests seek wealth and 
commercial strength from the struggle, but 
what nation would be more apt to be unself- 
ish than one which already possesses nearly 
all of the essentials? We are fighting for 
what appears to be the strongest hope for 
advancing the status of the individual man 
the world over. 


IF YOU REALLY KNOW A MAN, YOU CANNOT HATS 
HIM 


Knowledge is an immense force. Even 
God's judgment is according to knowledge, 
To really know a man, a country, or a people, 
is to be more sympathetic—more tolerant— 
toward them, Someone said, “If you really 
know a man, you cannot hate him.” 

Why this long, drawn-out discourse? Well, 
it was partly due to a Boake Carter article 
sometime back which either Mimi or one of 
you sent me, in which he attempted to prove 
an eye-for-an-eye, tooth-for-a-tooth philoso- 
phy by Biblical quotation. Much as I gen- 
erally like him, he couldn't push that one 
down my tbroat. 

Christ was pretty definite on that subject, 
and retaliated with, But I say unto you“ 
in short, we fight not because we hate. 

Tell the folks who sent their regards 
thanks. Loads of love to all. 

Paul. 


This Indianapolis boy knew why he was 
willing to die. His message shall be an 
inspiration to all right-thinking people 
on this sorrow-laden earth. Christ, the 
blessed Saviour of mankind, must have 
had such as he in mind when He said: 


Greater love hath no man than this: that 
a man lay down his lite for his friends. 
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With Hope, Confidence, and Courage, We 
March to Victory 
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HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
this year will be marked with grimness, 
relieved by promise of eventual better 
days. We must face it fearlessly, cour- 
egeously, and steadfastly. 

This new year brings a hope and a 
promise. It also brings a test of our de- 
termination, our sincerity, our integrity. 
Now is the time to rededicate ourselves 
to the task before us—to contribute of 
our ideas, our energies, and our worldly 
goods toward the speediest possibie vic- 
tory. Above all, we must remember that 
the needs of our armed forces come first 
but not lose sight of the fact that the 
products of the farm and factory are es- 
sential not only to our armed forces but 
our civilian economy as well. 

Hopeful? Yes. Confident? Of course. 
Courageous? Certainly. Our new year 
must be all of these, for everything we 
have and everything we stand for is 
pitted in this struggle for survival. But 
happiness itself depends on human 
rights, so today America must meet the 
challenge of a brave new year and not a 
happy one. i 
We must ask for courage that we may 
make our sacrifices gladly. 

We ask for confidence that we may 
give our toil and sweat unstintingly to 
final victory, with full conviction that 
cur cause is just and that our efforts will 
be crowned with triumph over evil. 

We ask for hope that we may live to 
See a world reborn; where every nation 
on the globe will guarantee the sanctity 
of human rights, the dignity of man. 

We ask for bravery that, when it be- 
comes necessary, we May give our lives 
and our loved ones to the cause of liberty, 
without faltering, without flinching, but 
with the solemn pride of patriots who 
love their country and their God. 

To America the dawn of 1943 presents 
a mighty challenge, one that will re- 
quire all of the fortitude and strength 
that we can muster. We shall meet the 
challenge, as we march forward on the 
road to victory, with hope and con- 
fidence and courage into a brave new 
year. 


F reedom's Textbook 
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O 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, Fred C. Christopherson, distin- 


guished and widely read editorial writer 
of the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus 
Leader, has made a highly meritorious 
suggestion in proposing that Americans 
generally turn to their Bibles as a text- 
book of freedom during this trying pe- 
riod. I take pleasure of calling to the 
attention of the Congress and the coun- 
try Mr. Christopherson’s timely and tal- 
ented editorial: 
FREEDOM’S TEXTBOOK 


The most important books in a nation’s 
life are its textbooks. The nation of tomor- 
row is determined by what it Is studying to- 
day, for textbooks do more than impart 
information. They mold the very spirit of 
the nation for the years to come. America's 
passion for freedom was born out of a cen- 
tury of colonial education centering in one 
book—the Bible. The simpie social struc- 
ture of those days was reared upon three 
institutions: The home, the school, and the 
church, in all of which the Bible was 
supreme. > 

The political structure of the United States 
Government designed by men trained in 
colonial concepts reflects the teachings of the 
Bible. There it is in the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill 
of Rights. The attitude of the United States 
teward her neighbor nations has always been 
more like that of the good Samaritan than 
i* has like that of the robber. Today our 
Nation faces not only her responsibility for 
ridding the world of international gangsters 
but the next task of rebuilding the world on 
the patterns of her own national structure. 
No day in any of these war years is there- 
fore any more important than Universal 
Bible Sunday, which may serve to remind the 
American people of the source of their Na- 
tion’s strength. 

The American Bible Society has suggested 
the slogan “Watch your scripture reading” 
for this year's observance. We suggest that 
among the other wholesome habits of life to 
which we are now being summoned as con- 
tributing to the winning of the war, that 
every citizen add the regular reading and 
study oi the textbook of American freedom. 

Calvin Coolidge once said: “The founda- 
tions of our Government rest so much on the 
teachings of the Bible, that it would be diffi- 
cult to support them if faith in these teach- 
ings should cease to be practically universal 
in our country.” How can we have faith in 
them unless we know them? Let every Amer- 
ican turn to his textbook of freedom. 


The Pope’s Christmas Message 
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HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Christmas Eve the great leader of 
Christianity addressed the world on the 
burning topics of the day, and expressed 
the official views of his church on the 
problems of war and peace, 

He condemned racial intolerance, 
totalitarianism, and atheism. 

I addressed a letter to the Apostolic 
Delegate at Washington, D. C., request- 
ing him to furnish me with the official 
copy of the Pope’s address, The letter is 
as follows: 
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Decemper 24, 1942. 
Most Rev. AMLETO GIOVANNI CICOSNANI, 
Apostolic Delegate, Washington. D. C. 

Your Excetiency: I was thrilled with the 
message of His Holiness Pope Pius XII, which 
appears in today’s press. 

May I request you to send me the official 
text of the Pope’s message as soon as avail- 
able, so that I may have the honor of having 
the same published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD? 

Reverently yours, 
SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 
Member of Congress. 


I was unable to obtain the official copy 
of the Pope’s address, but a rather au- 
thentic version of it appears in the New 
York Times of December 25, 1942. I, 
therefore, wish to insert this message in 
the form published in the New York 
Times in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


My dear children of the whole world, as 
the Holy Christmas season comes round each 
year, the message of Jesus, who is light in the 
midst of darkness, echoes once more from the 
crib of Bethlehem in the ears of Christians 
and reechoes in their hearts with an ever-new 
freshness of joy and piety. 

It is a message that lights up with heavenly 
truth a world that is plunged in darkness by 
fatal errors. It infuses exuberant and trust- 
ful joy into mankind, torn by the anxiety of 
deep and bitter sorrow. It proclaims liberty 
to the sons of Adam, shackled with the chains 
of sin and guilt. It promises mercy, love, 
peace to the countless hosts of those in suf- 


fering and tribulation who see their happiness 


shattered and their efforts broken in the 
tempestuous strife and hate of our stormy 
days. 

The watchword, “I have compassion on the 
multitude,” is for us a sacred trust which 
may not be abused, and it remains strong 
and intelligent at all times and in all human 
situations, as it was the distingu.shing word 
of Jesus. 

The church would be untrue to herself, 
would cease to be a mother, if she turned 
deaf ears to her children’s anguished cries 
that reach her from every class of the human 
family. 

She does not intend to take sides for either 
of the particular forms in which several peo- 
ples or states try to solve the gigantic prob- 
lem of domestic order or international col- 
laboration, as long as these forms conform to 
the law of God. 

But, on the other hand, as the pillar and 
ground of truth and guardian by the will of 
God cf the mandate of Christ, and of the 
natural and supernatural order, the church 
cannot renounce her rights to proclaim to 
her sons and the whole world the unchang- 
ing basic laws, saving them from every per- 
version or frustration, corruption, false inter- 
pretation, and error. 

This is all the more necessary for the fact 
that some exact maintenance of these laws, 
not merely by the efforts of the noble and 
courageous will, depends in the last analysis 
on the solidity of any national quality of 
courage and sacrifice of all peoples. 

We know the qualities of courage and sac- 
rifice of those peoples, and we also know 
their straitened conditions and their sorrows; 
and in this hour of unspeakable trial and 
strife we feel ourselves bound to each other, 
and every one of them without exception, by 
a deep, all-embracing, unmovable affection, 
and by an immense desire to bring them every 
solace and help which is in any way at our 
command, 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND ORDER WITHIN 
THE NATIONS 

In our last Christmas message we ex- 
pounded the principles which Christian 
thought suggests for the establishment of 
an international order of friendly relations 
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and collaboration such as to conform to the 
demands of God's law. Today we shall, with 
the consent, we feel, and the interested at- 
tention of all upright men, pause to con- 
sider very carefully and with especial impar- 
tiality, the fundamental laws of the internal 
order of states and peoples. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND INTERNAL ORDER 

ARE INTIMATELY RELATED 

International equilibrium and harmony 
depend on the internal equilibrium and de- 
velopment of the individual states and in 
the material, social, and intellectual spheres. 
A firm and steady peace policy toward other 
nations is, in fact, impossible without a 
spirit of peace within the nation which in- 
spires trust. 

It is only, then, by striving for an in- 
ternal peace, a peace in both fields, that peo- 
ple will be freed from the cruel nightmare 
of war, and the material and psychological 
causes of further discord and disorder will 
be diminished and gradually eliminated. 

Every society worthy of the name has Orig- 
inated in a desire for peace, and hence 
aims at attaining peace, that “tranquil liv- 
ing together in order” in which St. Thomas 
finds the essence of peace. 

Two primary elements, then, regulate so- 
cial life: A living together in order and a 
living together in tranquillity. 

LIVING TOGETHER IN ORDER 

Order, which is fundamental in an As- 
sociation of men (that is, who strive to at- 
tain an end appropriate to their nature) is 
not a merely external linking up of such 
parts which are numerically distinct. 

It is rather, and must be, a tendency and 
an evermore perfect approach to an in- 
ternal union; and this does not exclude 
differences founded in fact and sanctioned 
by the will of God or by supernatural stand- 
ards. 

The origin and the primary scope of social 
lito in the conservation, development, and 
perfection of the human person, helping him 
to realize accurately the demand and values 
of religion and culture set by the Creator 
to every man and to all mankind, both in the 
whole and in its natural ramifications. 

This social life comprises unity between 
the people. And not at the same time does 
it exclude differences which are founded in 
fact and nature. But when one holds fast 
to God, the Supreme Controller of all that 
relates to men, then the similarities, no less 
than the differences of men, find their al- 
lotted place in the fixed order of things, of 
values, and henceforth of morality. 

When, however, this foundation is removed 
there is a dangerous lack of cohesion in the 
various spheres of culture; the frontier of 
true values becomes uncertain and shifting, 
even to the point where mere external factors 
and often bind instincts come to determine, 
according to the prevalent fashion of the day, 
who is to have control of this. or that 
direction. 

After the fateful economy of the past 
decades, during which the lives of all citizens 
were subordinated to the stimulus of gain, 
there now succeeds another and no less fate- 
ful policy whici , while it considers everybody 
and everything with reference to the state, 
excludes all thought of ethics or religion. 
This is a fatal masquerade—a fatal error. It 
is calculated to bring about incalculable con- 
sequences for social life, which is never nearer 
to losing its noblest prerogatives than when 
it thinks it can deny or forget with impunity 
the eternal source of its own dignity—God. 

JURIDICAL ORDER OF SOCIETY AND ITS AIMS 

That social life, as God willed it, may attain 
its scope it needs a juridical order to support 
it from without—to defend and protect it; 
the function of this juridical order is not to 
dominate but to serve—to help the develop- 
ment and increase of society's vitality in the 


rich multiplicity of its ends, leading all the 
individual energies to their perfection in 
peaceful competition and defending them 
with appropriate and honest means against 
all that may militate against their full 
evolution. 

Such an order, that it may safeguard the 
equilibrium, the safety, and the harmony of 
society, has also the power of coercion against 
those who only by this means can be held 
within the noble discipline of social life. 

But in the just fulfillment of this right an 
authority which is truly worthy of the name 
will always be painfully conscious of its re- 
sponsibility in the sight of the Eternal Judge, 
before whose tribunal every wrong judgment, 
and especially every revolt against the order 
established by God, will receive, without fail, 
its sanction and its condemnation. 

The juridical order has, besides, the high 
and difficult scope of insuring harmonious 
relations, both between individuals and be- 
tween societies, and within these. This scope 
will be reached if legislators will abstain from 
following those perilous theories and prac- 
tices, so harmful to communities and to their 
spirit of union, which derive their origin and 
promulgation from false postulates. 

Among such postulates we must count the 
juridical positivism which attributes a decep- 
tive majesty to the setting up of purely 
human laws, and which leaves the way open 
for a fateful divorce of law from morality. 

There is, besides, the conception which 
claims for particular nations, or races, or 
classes the juridical instinct as the final im- 
perative and the norm from which there is 
no appeal, Finally, there are those various 
theories which, differing among themselves 
and deriving from opposite ideologies, agree 
in considering the state or a group which 
represents it, as an absolute and supreme 
entity exemot from control and from criti- 
cism even when its theoretical and practical 
postulates result in and offend by their open 
denial of essential tenets of the human and 
Christian conscience. 

Anyone who considers with an open and 
penetrating mind the vital connection be- 
tween social order and a genuine juridical 
order will realize at once the urgent need of 
a return to a conception of law which is 
spirituai and ethical, serious and profound, 
vivified by the warmth of true humanity and 
illumined by the splendor of the Christian 
faith which bids us seek in the juridical or- 
der an outward refraction of the social order 
willed by Goc, a luminous product of the 
spirit of man which is in turn the image of 
the spirit of God. 

On this organic conception which alone is 
living, in which the noblest humanity and 
the most genuine Christian spirit flourish in 
harmony, there is marked the scripture 
thought, expounded by the great Aquinas: 
“Opus justitiae pax—the work of justice 
shall be peace,” a thought which is as appli- 
cable to the internal as to the external aspect 
of social life. It admits of neither contrast 
nor alternative such as expressed in the dis- 
junction, “love or right,” but the fruitful 
synthesis, “love and right.” 

LIVING TOGETHER IN TRANQUILLITY 

The second fundamental element of peace, 
toward vhich every human society tends al- 
most instinctively, is tranquillity. 

Tranquillity and feverish activity are not 
opposed but rather form a well-balanced 
pair for him who is inspired by the beauty 
and the urgency of the spiritual foundations 
of society, and of the nobility of its ideals. 

To you young people who are wont to turn 
your backs on the past and to rely on the 
future for your aspirations and your hopes, 
we address ourselves with ardent love and 
fatherly anxiety. Enthusiasm and courage 
do not of themselves suffice, if they be not, 
as they should be, placed in the service of 
good and of a spotless cause. 


It is vain to agitate, to weary yourselves, to 
bustle about without ever resting in God 
and his eternal law. 

You must be inspired with the conviction 
that you are fighting for truth; that you are 
sacrificing in the cause of truth your own 
tastes and energies, wishes, and sacrifices; 
that you are fighting for the eternal laws of 
God, for the dignity of the human person, 
and for the attainment of its destiny, 

When mature men and young men, while 
remaining always at anchor in the sea of the 
eternaliy active tranquillity of God, coordi- 
nate their differences of temperament and 
activity in a genuine Christian spirit, then if 
the propelling element is joined to the re- 
fraining element, the natural differences be- 
tween the generations will never become 
dangerous and will even conduce vigorously 
to the enforcement of the eternal laws of 
God in the changing course of times and of 
conditions of life. 


THE WORLD OF LABOR 


In one field of social life, where for a whole 
century there was agitation and bitter con- 
flict, there is today a calm, at least on the 
surface. We speak of the vast and evergrow- 
ing world of labor, of the immense army of 
workers, of breadwinners, and dependents. 

If we consider the present with its war- 
time exigencies, as an admitted fact, then 
this calm may be called a necessary and rea- 
sonable demand; but if we look at the pres- 
ent situation in the light of justice, and with 
reference to a legitimately regulated labor 
movement, then the tranquillity will remain 
only apparent, until the scope of such a 
movement be attained. 

Always moved by religious motives, the 
church has condemned the various forms of 
Marxist socialism, and she condemns them 
today, because it is her permanent right and 
duty to safeguard men from the currents of 
thought and influences that jeopardize their 
external salvation, But the church cannot 
ignore or overlook the fact that the worker, 
in his efforts to better his lot, is opposed by 
a machinery which is not only not in accord- 
ance with nature but is at variance with 
God's plan and with the purpose He had in 
creating the goods of earth. 

In spite of the fact that the ways they 
followed were and are false and to be con- 
demned, what man, and especially what priest 
or Christian, could remain deaf to the cries 
that rise from the depths and call for jus- 
tice and a spirit of brotherly collaboration 
in a world ruled by a just God? 

Such silence would be culpable and un- 
justifiable before God, and contrary to the 
inspired teaching of the Apostle, who, while 
he inculcates the need of resolution in the 
fight against error, also knows that we must 
be full of sympathy for those who err, and 
open-minded in our understanding of their 
aspirations, hopes, and motives. 

When He blessed our first parents, God 
said: “Increase and multiply and fill the 
earth, and subdue it.” And to the first 
father of a family he said later: “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” The dig- 
nity of the human person, then, requires 
normally as a natural foundation of life the 
right to the use of the goods of the earth. 

To this right corresponds the fundamental 
obligation to grant private ownership of 
property, if possible, to all. Positive legisla- 
tion, regulating private ownership, may 
change and more or less restrict its use. But 
if legislation is to play a part in the pacifica- 
tion of the community, it must prevent the 
worker, who is or will be a father of a family, 
from being condemned to an economic de- 
pendence and slavery which is irreconcilable 
with his rights as a person. 

Whether this slavery arises from the ex- 
ploitation of private capital or from the 
power of the state, the result is the same. 
Indeed, under the pressure of a state which 
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dominates all the controls of the whole field 
of public and private life, even going into the 
realm of ideas and beliefs and of conscience, 
thin lack of liberty can have the more serious 
consequences, as experience shows and 
proves. 


FIVE FUNDAMENTAL POINTS FOR THE ORDER AND 
PACIFICATION OF HUMAN SOCIETY 

Anyone who considers in the light of 
reason and of faith the foundations and the 
aims of social life, which we have traced in 
broad outline, and contemplates them in 
their purity and moral sublimity, and in 
their benefits in every sphere of life, cannot 
but be convinced of the powerful contribu- 
tion to order and pacification, which effcrts, 
directed toward great ideals and resolved to 
face difficulties, could present, or better, 
could restore to a world which is internally 
unhinged, when once they had thrown down 
the intellectual and juridical barriers, cre- 
ated by prejudice, errors, indifference, and 
by a long tradition of secularization of 
thought, feeling, action which succeeded in 
detaching and subtracting the earthly city 
from the light and force of the city of God. 

The call of the moment is not lamentation 
but action; not lamentation over what has 
been, but reconstruction of what is to arise 
and must arise for the good of society. It 
is for the best and most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Christian family, filled with the 
enthusiasm of crusaders, to unite in the 
spirit of truth, justiee and love to the call: 
“God wills it“ —ready to serve, to sacrifice 
themselves, like the crusaders of old. 

If the issue was then the liberation of the 
land hallowed by the life of the incarnate 
word of God, the call today is, if we may so 


express ourselves, to traverse the sea of errors 


of our day and to march on to free the “holy 
land” of the spirit, which is destined to sus- 
tain in its foundations the unchangeable 
norms and laws on which will arise a social 
construction of solid internal consistency. 

With this lofty purpose before us, we turn 
from the crib of the Prince of Peace, confi- 
dent that His grace is diffused in all hearts, 
to you, beloved children, who recognize and 
adore in Christ your Saviour; we turn to all 
those who are united with us at least by the 
bond of faith in God; we turn to all those 
who would be free of doubt and error, and 
who desire light and guidance; and we ex- 
hort you with suppliant, paternal insistence 
not only to realize fully the dreadful gravity 
of this hour, but also to meditate upon the 
vistas of good and supernatural benefit which 
it opens up, and to unite and collaborate 
toward the renewal of society in spirit and 
truth. 

The essential aim of this necessary and 
holy crusade is that the star of peace, the 
star of Bethlehem, may shine out again over 
the whole of mankind in all its brilliant 
splendor and reassuring consolation as a 
pledge and augury of a better, more fruitful, 
and happier future. It is true that the road 
from night to full day will be long; but of 
decisive importance are the first steps on the 
path because the first five milestones bear 
chiseled the following maxims: 

1. Dignity and rights of the human per- 
son: He who would have the star of peace 
shine out and stand guard over society should 
cooperate for his part in giving back to the 
human person the dignity given to it by God 
from the very beginning; he should oppose 
the excessive herding of men, as if they were 
a mass without a soul; their economic, social, 
political, intellectual, and moral inconsist- 
ency; their dearth of solid principles and 
strong convictions, their surfeit of instinctive 
sensible excitement, and their fickleness. 

Ee should favor, by every lawful means, in 
every sphere of life, social institutions in 
which a full personal responsibility is assured 
and guaranteed both in the earthly and the 
ete nal order of things. 

Lie should uphold respect for the practical 
realization of the following fundamental per- 


sonal rights: The right to maintain and de- 
velop one's corporeal, intellectual, and moral 
life and especially the right to religious for- 
mation and education; the right to the wor- 
ship of God in private and public and to 
carry on religious works of charity; the right 
and principle to marry and to achieve the aim 
of married life, the right to conjugal and 
domestic society; the right to work as the 
indispensable means toward the maintenance 
of famiy life; the right to free choice of a 
state of life, and, hence, too, of the priest- 
hood or religious life; the right to the use of 
material goods, in keeping with his duties 
and social limitations. 

2. Defense of social unity and especially of 
the family: He who would have the star of 
peace shine out and stand over society should 
reject every form of materialism which sees 
in the people only a herd of individuals who, 
divided and without any internal cohesion, 
are considered as a mass to be lorded over and 
threatened arbitrarily; he should strive to 
understand scciety as an intrinsic unity, 
which has grown up and matured under the 
guidance of Providence, a unity which, within 
the bounds assigned to it and according to 
its own peculiar gifts, tends, with the col- 
laboration of the various classes and profes- 
sions, toward the eternal and ever new aims 
of culture and religion. 

He should defend the indissolubility of 
matrimony; he should give to the family, 
that unique cell of the people, space, light, 
and air so that it may attend to its mission 
of perpetuating new life and of educating 
children in a spirit corresponding to its own 
true religious convictions, and that it may 
preserve, fortify, and reconstitute, according 
to its powers, its proper economic, spiritual, 
moral, and juridic unity. 

He should take care that the material and 
spiritual advantages of the family be shared 
by the domestic servants; he should strive to 
secure for every family a dwelling where a 
materially and morally healthy family life 
may be seen in all its vigor and worth; he 
should take care that the place of work be not 
so separated from the home as to make the 
head of the family and educator of the chil- 
dren a virtual stranger to his own household. 
He should take care, above all, that the bond 
of trust and mutual help should be reestab- 
lished between the family and the public 
school, that bond which in other times gave 
such happy results, but which now has been 
replaced by mistrust where the school, influ- 
enced and controlled by the spirit of mate- 
rialism, corrupts and destroys what the par- 
ents have instilled into the minds of the 
children. 

8. Dignity and prerogatives of labor: He 
who would have the star of peace shine out 
and stand guard over society should give to 
work the place assigned to it by God from the 
beginning. 

As an indispensable means toward gaining 
over the world that mastery which God 
wishes, for His glory, all work has an inherent 
dignity and at the same time a close connec- 
tion with the perfection of the person; this is 
the noble dignity and privilege of work, which 
is not in any way cheapened by the fatigue 
and the burden, which have to be borne as the 
effect of original sin, in obedience and sub- 
mission to the will of God. 

Those who are familiar with the great 
encyclicals of our predecessors and our own 
previous messages know well that the church 
does not hesitate to draw the practical con- 
clusions which are derived from the moral 
nobility of work, and to give them all the 
support of her authority. 

These exigencies include, besides a just 
wage which covers the needs of the worker 
and his family, the conservation and perfec- 
tion of a sccial order which will make possible 
an assured, even if modest, private property 
for all classes of society, which will promote 
higher education for the children of the work- 
ing class who are especially endowed with 


intelligence and good will, will promote the 
care and the practice of the social spirit in 
one’s immediate neighborhood, in the district, 
the province, the people, and the Nation, a 
spirit which by smoothing over friction aris- 
Ang from privilege or class interests, removes 
from the workers the sense of isolation 
through the assuring experience of a genu- 
inely human, and fraternally Christian 
solidarity. 

The progress and the extent of urgent 
reforms depend on the economic possibilities 
of single nations. 

It is only through an intelligent and gen- 
erous sharing of forces between the strong 
and the weak that it will be possible to effect 
a universal pacification in such wise as not 
to leave behind centers of conflagration and 
infection from which new disasters may come. 

There are evident signs which go to show 
that, in the ferment of all the prejudices and 
feelings of hate, those inevitable but lamenta- 
ble offspring of the war psychosis, there is 
still aflame in the peoples the consciousness 
of their intimate mutual dependence for good 
or for evil, nay, that this consciousness is 
more alive and active. 

Is it not true that deep thinkers see ever 
more ,clearly in the renunciation of egoism 
and national isolation, the way to general 
salvation, ready as they are to demand of 
their peoples a heavy participation in the 
sacrifices necessary for social well-being in 
other peoples? 

May this Christmas message of ours, ad- 
dressed to all those who are animated by a 
good will and a generous heart, encourage 
and increase the legions of these social cru- 
sades in every nation. And may God deign 
to give to their peaceful cause the victory, 
of which their noble enterprise is worthy. 

The rehabilitation of juridic order: He who 
would have the star of peace shine out and 
stand guard over social life should collaborate 
toward a complete rehabilitation of the jurid- 
ical order. The juridic sense of today is 
often altered and overturned by the profes- 
sion and the practice of a positivism and a 
utilitarianism which are subjected and bound 
to the service of determined groups, classes, 
and movements whose programs direct and 
determine the course of legislation and prac- 
tices of the courts. 

The cure for this situation becomes feasible 
when we awaken again the consciousness of 
a juridical order resting on the supreme do- 
minion of God and safeguarded from all hu- 
man whims; a consciousness of an order 
which stretches forth its arm in protection 
or punishment over the unforgettable rights 
of man and protects them against the attacks 
of every human power. 

From the juridic order, as willed by God, 
flows man’s inalienable right to juridical se- 
curity, and by this very fact to a definite 
sphere of rights immune from all arbitrary 
attack, 

The relations of man to man, of the indi- 
vidual to society, to authority, to civil duties, 
the relations of society and of authority to 
the individual should be placed on a firm 
juridic footing and be guarded, when the 
need arises, by the authority of the courts. 
This supposes: 

Firstly. A tribunal and a judge who take 
their directions from a clearly formulated 
and defined right; 

Secondly. Clear juridical norms which may 
not be overturned by unwarrented appeals 
to a supposed popular sentiment or by merely 
utilitarian considerations; and 

Thirdly. The recognition of the principle 
that even the State and the functionaries and 
organizations dependent on it are obliged 
to repair and to withdraw measures which 
are harmful to the liberty, property, honor, 
progress, or health of the individuals. 

5. Conception of the state according to the 
Christian spirit: He who would have the star 
of peace shine out and stand guard over 
human society should cooperate toward the 
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setting up of a state conception and practice 
founded on reasonable discipline, exalted 
kindliness, and a responsible Christian spirit. 
He should help to restore the state and its 
power to the service of human society, to 
the full recognition of the respect due to 
the human person and his efforts to attain 
his eternal destiny. He should apply and 
devote himself to dispelling the errors which 
aim at deviating the state and its authority 
from the path o, morality, at severing them 
from the eminently ethical bond which links 
them to individual and social life, and at 
making them deny or in practice ignore their 
essential dependence on the will of the 
Creator. Fe should work for the recognition 
and diffusion of the truth which teaches, 
even in matters of this world, that the deep- 
est meaning, the ultimate moral basis and 
the universal validity of “reigning” lies in 
“serving.” 

CONSIDERATIONS OF THE WORLD WAR AND THE 

RENOVATION OF SOCIETY 


Beloved children, may God grant that 


while you listen to our voice your heart may 
be profoundly stirred and moved by the 
deeply felt seriousness, the loving solicitude, 
the unremitting insistence with which we 
drive home these thoughts, which are meant 
as an appeal to the conscience of the world, 
and a rallying cry to all those who are ready 
to ponder and weigh the grandeur of their 
mission and responsibility by the vastness 
of this universal disaster. 

A great part of mankind, and, let us not 
shirk from saying it, not a few who call 
themselves Christians, have to some extent 
their share in the collective responsibility for 
the growth of error and for the harm and the 
lack of moral fiber in the society of today. 

What is this world war, with all its attend- 
ant circumstances, whether they be remote 
or proximate causes, its progress and ma- 
terial, legal and moral effects—what is it 
but the crumbling process, not expected, per- 
haps, by the thoughtless, but seen and dep- 
recated by those whose gaze penetrated into 
the realities of a social order which, behind 
a deceptive exterior or the mask of conven- 
tional shibboleths, hid its mortal weakness 
and its unbridled lust for gain and power? 

That which in peacetime lay coiled up, 
broke loose at the outbreak of war in a sad 
succession of acts at variance with the hu- 
man and Christian sense. 

International agreements to make war less 
inhuman by confining it to the combatants, 
to regulate the procedure of occupation and 
the imprisonment of the conquered, re- 
mained in various places and a dead letter; 
and who can see the end of this progressive 
demoralization of the people; who can wish 
to watch impotently this disastrous progress? 

Should they not rather, over the ruins of 
a social order which has given such tragic 
proof of its ineptitude as a factor for the 
good of the people, gather together fhe hearts 
of all those who are magnanimous and up- 
right in the solemn vow not to rest until in 
all peoples and all nations of the earth, a 
vast legion shali be formed of those hand- 
fuls of men who, bent on bringing back so- 
ciety to its center of gravity which is the law 
of God, aspire to the service of the human 
person and of his common life ennobled in 
God? 

Mankind owes that vow to the countless 
dead who lie buried on the field of battle. 
The sacrifice of their life in the fulfillment 
of their duty is a holocaust offered for a new 
and better social order. 

Mankind owes that vow to the innumerable 
sorrowing host of mothers, widows, and or- 
phans who have seen the light, the solace, 
and the support of their lives wrenched from 
them. 

Mankind owes that vow to those number- 
less exiles whom the hurricane of war has 


torn from their native land and scattered in 
the land of the stranger, who can make their 
own the lament of the prophet: “Our inherit- 
ance is turned to aliens, our house to 
strangers.” 

Mankind owes that vow to the hundreds 
of thousands of persons who, without any 
fault on their part, sometimes only because 
of their nationality or race, have been con- 
signed to death or to a slow decline. 

Mankind owes that vow to the many thou- 
sands of noncombatants, women, children, 
sick, and aged from whom aerial warfare, 
whose horrors we have from the beginning 
frequently denounced, has, without discrim- 
ination or through inadequate precautions, 
taken life, goods, health, home, charitable 
refuge, or house of prayer. 

Mankind owes that vow to the flood of 
tears and bitterness, to the accumulation 
of sorrow and suffering, emanating from the 
murderous ruin of the dreadful conflict, and 
crying to heaven to send down the Holy 
Spirit to liberate the world from the inun- 
dation of violence and terror. 

And where could you with quieter assur- 
ance and trust, and with more efiicacious 
faith, place this vow for the renewal of 
society than at the feet of the “Desired of 
All Nations” who lies before us in the crib 
with all the charm of His sweet humanity as 
a babe, but also in the dynamic attraction 
of His incipient mission as Redeemer? 

Where could this noble and holy crusade 
for the cleansing and renewal of society have 
a more signiticant consecration or find a 
mor? potent inspiration than at Bethlehem, 
where the new Adam appears in the adorable 
mystery of the incarnation. 

For it is at His fountains of truth and 
grace that mankind should find the water of 
life if it is not to perish in the desert of this 
life. “Of His fulness we all have received.” 
His fulness of grace and truth flows as freely 
today as it has for 20 centuries on the world. 

His light can overcome the darkness, the 
rays of His love can conquer the icy egoism 
which holds so many back from becoming 
great and conspicuous in their higher life. 

To you, crusader volunteers of a distin- 
guished new society, lift up the new alarm of 
moral and Christian rebirth, declare war on 
the darkness which comes from deserting 
God, on the coldness that comes from strife 
between brothers. 

It is a fight for the human race that is 
g-avely ill and must be healed in the name 
of conscience ennobled by Christianity. 

May our blessing and paternal good wishes 
and encouragement go with your generous 
enterprise, and may they remain with all 
those who do not shirk hard sacrifices—those 
weapons which are more potent than any 
steel to combat the evil from which society 
suffers. 

Over your crusade for a social, human and 
Christian ideal may there shine out as a con- 
solation and an inspiration the star that 
stands over the grotto of Bethlehem, the 
first and the perennial star of the Christian 
era. 

From the sign of it every faithful heart 
drew, draws and ever will draw strength: 
“If armies in camp should stand against 
me, my heart shall not fear.“ 

Where that star shines, there is Christ. 
“With Him for leader we shall not wander; 
through Him let us go to Him, that with the 
Child that is born today we may rejoice 
forever.” 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that the words of 
His Holiness will be heeded by the world 
at war and that the new society which 
will arise after the war will be built on 
the principles of justice, unity and the 
brotherhood of man. 


Freetown, Africa 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I append hereto a 
poem composed by Col. Floyd E. Evans, 
United States Army. Colonel Evans, 
who fought in the last war in the skies 
over France, for many years was director 
of the Department of Aeronautics of the 
State of Michigan. He organized the 
original air unit of the Michigan National 
Guard, serving as its commanding officer 
for some time and then becoming air 
Officer of the National Guard division of 
which the Michigan National Guard was 
a unit. He is at present on duty in 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, Africa, being as- 
signed to ihe Royal Air Force as a mili- 
tary intelligence officer. Closely asSoci- 
ated with him is Lt. Comdr. Jack McFall, 
United States Navy, who, many of our 
Members will pleasantly recall, served as 
clerk of the Appropriations Committee of 
this House. 

Colonel Evans composed this little 
poem to be read at a New Year’s party 
being sponsored by himself, McFall, and 
United States consular agent, Chris Neil- 
sen. I think you will find it of factual 
interest not only because of the many 
wild stories we hear about the condi- 
tions in Africa, as exemplified by the 
predictions of the Atlantic skipper, but 
also it will be of interest as setting forth 
the true spirit of comradery existing be- 
tween the officers of our armed forces and 
our allies. 


FREETOWN ON THE COAST OF SIERRA LEONE 


Oh, they shipped me on to Freetown on the 
coast of Sierra Leone, 

For no other possible reason than my earthly 
Sins to atone. 

Now this city from a distance is a beauty to 

* behold 

With its harbor, trees, and mountains, with 
its structures clear and bold. 

As you pass into this harbor and float gently 
past the boom, 

You get a closer picture of the famous White 
Man's Tomb. 

You're then told by the skippper he ain't 
envious of your post— 

He's discharged too many a laddie for the last 
time on this coast. 

He says “That malaria will get you, and you 
fall to the dysentery, 

Blackwater fever, eczema, or even water on 
the knee. 

The bugs they'll bite by day and night, 

Scorpions will give you constant fright, 

The snakes'Il rattle and they'll hiss, 

And lions and tigers that seldom miss. 

Hyenas and leopards by the fleet, 

Who dearly relish white man’s meat. 

Crocks and ‘gators are in the bay, 

Ready to eat your appendages away. 

Boa constrictors are here by the score, 

They hug ycu once, then there ain't no more. 

Baboons with a grin and full of fun 

Will tear you apart ‘fore your work’s begun, 

There’s scores and scores of driver ants 
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Who'll eat you up without removing your 
pants. 

The jiggers, too, have a terrible bite, 

A few nibbles from them and you'll never be 
Tight.” 

Now, this is the story you get from the 
skipper, 

And you go ashore with mind blank and 
bitter. 

You've sailed far and long and tried to be 
brave, 

You're finally landed at the White Man's 
Grave. 

On shore you are met by an amiable guy, 

Who surely doesn’t look like he’s come here 


to die. 

“Chris Neilsen’s the name,” he says with a 
grin, 

I've come here to greet you and welcome 
you in.” 

He’s tall, blond, and healthy, and full of 
good cheer. 

You’d swear by the Bible he ain't been here 
a year. 

“Sixteen years on the coast,” he says with a 
smile, 

From Lagos to Bathurst, and it’s many a 
mile. 


Now, Freetown to me is a mighty fine place 
In spite of that skipper and its alleged dis- 
ce 


grace. 

There's health, vim, and vigor, and a fine place 
to swim, 

This malaria stuff is only a whim. 

Just five grains of quinine and much very 
good whisky, 

You'll live long and happily and always be 
frisky. 

Now take it from me—but I won’t tell you the 
best 

Till you've come and had a drink at Refugees’ 
Rest 


I'm consular agent,” he says as we dine, 
“And representative, too, of a U. S. boat line. 
My neighbor above—his name is McFall, 

An observer by title, but I'll not tell you all. 
He's tall and he’s handsome and a very swell 


guy, 

We'll give him a ring and have him drop by.” 

“It’s four months last Tuesday that I've been 
here,” says Jack, 

“And I like it much better when I'm flat on 
my back, 4 

I've pora bitten by ’skeeters and I've broken 
a leg, 

And been in every hospital I can loan, hire, 


or beg. 

I've had boils and large blisters and bedbug 
bites too, 

They've stuck me with everything. I hope 
that they're through.” 

Luck to you, friend,” says Mac with a shrug, 

“Keep hitting the quinine; keep away from 


the bug.” 

There’s romance and art in this historical 
place, 

There’s sisters and nurses—ah, heavenly 
grace! 

There’s an admiral named Pegram, a swell 
guy to know. 


And a general named Woolner, who runs well 
the land show. 

Cole-Hamilton is a dandy, and an admiral 
too, 

Piloting the R. A. F. better'n most others 
could do. 

And high up on the hill behind the big gun 

The big shot of all—Sir Hubert Stevenson. 

Now Hubert, my friend, is another swell per- 
son; 

He governs this place with love and devotion. 

He’s commander in chief and speaks for the 
Crown; i 

A more popular person will never be found. 

Wow there’s English and Welsh and Irish a 
few, 

There are Scotsmen and Aussies and New 
Zealanders, too. 

There's Scuth Africans, Canadians, and 11 
further you seek, 

You'll find Indians, Egyptians, and even a 
Greek. 


The Free French are courteous, always cheer- 
ful, never chagrined. 

A tough road they’ve had, but most deter- 
mined to win. 

They'll wine you and dine you and show you 
much fun; 

Your hitch will be over ‘fore it’s hardly 
begun. 

Now let’s drink to our Allies, their spirits to 
cheer 

And to all here assembled—a Happy New Year. 


New Congress Must Halt Bureaucratic 
Waste and Bungling and Restore Con- 
fidence in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER, Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain every Member assembling here for 
this new Congress feels the solemnity of 
the obligation resting upon us to do all 
within our power to expedite the efficient 
prosecution of the war. 

An early and complete victory, won 
with the sacrifice of a minimum of lives, 
is the goal of all, regardless of party. I 
know that the House approaches its task 
in that spirit. 

That does not mean that there will not 
be differences of opinion. It does not 
mean that there will be unanimous ac- 
ceptance of everything that is proposed. 
It does not mean that we will accept 
blindly and without debate whatever 
ideas and projects may be placed be- 
fore us. 

But it does mean, I believe, a minimum 
of acrid debate and a total absence of 
criticism for the sake of criticism. It 
does mean, I believe, a total absence of 
partisan and personal feeling in the con- 
sideration of the momentous problems 
which confront us. f 

This new Congress will serve no useful 
purpose if it degenerates into a political 
debating society, with its Members more 
impressed by what may happen at the 
polls two years from now than they are 
with what is currently happening on the 
battlefields of the world and what is hap- 
pening, as a result, in our domestic 
affairs. 

If ever in our history as a Nation there 
were a time when individual Members 


and the Congress as a whole must rise to 


the full level of statesmanship, this is the 
time. And there is no doubt that our 
Members assemble today with that 
thought in mind. 

It is an encouraging sign that there is 
no fundamental difference among the 
Members as to the necessity of winning 
this war as quickly and as efficiently and 
as economically as it can be won. Any 
differences as to that died on the day 
of Pearl Harbor and they were buried 
in the last election. 

In order to do our part in the winning 
of the war it is essential that the Con- 
gress exercise fully the rights and obli- 
gations imposed upon it by the Consti- 
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tution and by the traditions of our his- 
tory. 

We cannot be blind to the unrest and 
discontent that exists among our people 
today. That unrest and discontent does 
not arise from the manner in which our 
uniformed forces are conducting them- 
selves on the battlefields and on the seas 
and in the skies of the world. 

It arises from a lack of confidence in 
the manner in which our domestic affairs 
are being conducted. 

It is the obligation of this Congress 
to restore that confidence, and the way 
to restore it is to improve the adminis- 
tration of our affairs. The bungling, 
waste, and bureaucratic whims which 
have marked and marred many of the 
Government’s domestic activities is the 
concern of this House. If we do not do 
our full duty in correcting the errors 
which have been made and which are 
continuing to be made, I fear, as do the 
people of my district, for the future of 
our country. 

It is a war obligation which we will 
meet when we tackle the domestic prob- 
lems plaguing our people. It is just as 
much a war obligation as is the proper 
supplying of our armed forces wherever 
they may be. 

Unless the confidence of our people at 
home in their Government is restored, 
the discontent will become so great that 
it will be impossible to give to our armed 
forces the tremendous volume of support 
which they must have if they are to go 
on to the victory which they are so 
valiantly pursuing. 

I realize that the difficulties which our 
domestic economy is bound to encounter 
under the impact of war cannot be made 
easy. But that is no reason why they 
should be made unnecessarily hard. 

Yet that is what our people, many of 
them, believe is being done. 

Either some of the hardships must be 
removed by this Congress or there must 
be an effective method found of educat- 
ing the public to the necessities of the 
situation, À 

If these things that the public is un- 
dergoing are necessary, then the public 
must be told frankly and freely why they 
are necessary. They cannot be con- 
vinced that they are necessary in the 
United States simply because they are 
necessary in some other country where 
vastly different conditions prevail. 

I hope and I believe that this Congress 
can go into this problem of restoring 
public confidence in the Government in 
a thorough manner and without the 
name calling and aspersions that so 
often mar attempts. to get at the root of 
things, 


New Year’s Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my ree 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing address which I delivered over the 


radio on New Year’s Day: 


Men and women of Binghamton, Johnson 
City, and Endicott, and the Thirty-fourth 
Congressional District, I take this oppor- 
tunity to extend my very best wishes to you 
for a most successful, victorious New Year. 
Upon one point, I am sure we are all in 
agreement, that the year 1943 has a brighter, 
surer outlook for America and her allies than 
had the beginning of the year we are leaving 
behind. 

Although I am proud and happy to be 
starting upon my third term as your Repre- 
sentative in Congress, I cannot escape the 
feeling of a tremendous responsibility which 
you people have placed on my shoulders as 
the Seventy-eighth Congress convenes. For 
while it is the duty of millions of our splendid 
American manhood to conquer the dictators 
and overlords on our far-flung battlefronts 
all over the globe, it is likewise incumbent 
upon the American Congress to guarantee a 
balance of power for the people of the United 
States here at home. Unless the Congress 
is vigilant on behalf of the people who 
elected its Members, the Nation may not 
always be protected by its magnificent Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights which have 
kept our citizens free in the midst of a world 
bent down by tyranny and oppression. 

It is safe to say, I am sure, that the year 
1943 will see the course of this ghastly war 
turn definitely in favor of the Allied cause. 
For 2½ years, American industry and labor 
have worked as never before to turn out the 
grim weapons of war which our armed forces 
must have to win. The results of this gigan- 
tic effort are already beginning to show. A 
steel ring of destiny is forming around the 
Axis countries of Europe and even now is 
tightening as the United Nations advance 
on many fronts. Another steel ring is being 
forged in the Pacific where the treacherous 
Japanese seem to have reached an end to 
their ability to saturate the peaceful islands 
and nations they have conquered. The 
British and MacArthur’s men have held them 
at bay until enough equipment and supplies 
could be brought to turn their advance to 
a rout. 

Yes; with the triumphant events that have 
transpired during the latter part of 1942, 
ultimate victory seems certain and the road 
to victory seems shorter. 

Yet before we will have arrived at the end 
of our hard journey the realization of count- 
less unpleasant and dire happenings will 
make our road difficult indeed. The Ameri- 
can people have only begun to sacrifice. 
Their sons have only begun to fight. Yet 
their unity and determination to win the 
war are glorious to see. Their undying pa- 
triotism deserves the admiration of the whole 
world, 

Your Government in Washington owes it 
to you to guarantee the effectiveness of the 
patriotic and sincere effort which you are 
putting into this fight. By that I mean you 
folks back home should not be shackled down 
and hindered by endless red tape, by complex 
regulations, or by confusing orders. Your 
hands and hearts and minds must be free to 
do the one job all of us are dedicated to ac- 
complish—to win the war. You must not be 
irritated and annoyed by unnecessary orders 
from an army of overseers. A free people 
dedicated to wage war will do so thoroughly 
and completely by their own loyal patriotism. 
I cannot condone forcing them to accept the 
very regimentation which they are striving 
against. 

Of course, all of us are agreed that drastic 
steps have had to be taken on the home front 
which never before were dreamed necessary. 
Whoever thought a year ago that pleasure 
driving and excessive use of the American 
automobile would now ke at an end? Yet we 
are learning to accept these inconveniences 
as incumbent upon winning the war. Who 
ever believed a year ago that practically all 


foods would be rationed in the near future? 
Yet in order to facilitate the tremendous task 
which those in authority have taken upon 
themselves of meeting lend-lease orders, of 
feeding the armed forces, and of preparing 
for anticipated shortages of foodstuffs, the 
American people have accepted the rationing 
of their daily diet as something inevitable. 
You don’t like it; I don’t like it. Yet we are 
agreed this equitable division of our groceries 
and edibles is wise and farsighted if it is 
carried out on a fair, sensible basis. At no 
time should our people go hungry as long as 
there is available food produced within our 
borders, 

It is my opinion that American industry 
has reached its stride. The millions of pa- 
triots laboring in the factories and plants of 
this great land are backing up the Army and 
Navy with everything they need in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. The year 1943 will see 
their output of planes and tanks and guns 
stepped up to proportions never before imag- 
ined by the rest of the world. I believe 
American labor is working hand jn hand with 
American industry for a common purpose in 
a manner which we all applaud. 

A few months ago the industrial labor 
outlook was not one bit encouraging. We 
had sustained damaging strife in defense 
plants all over the country. There were 
misunderstandings between the Govern- 
ment, the entrepreneur, and the working- 
man. Now, however, this situation has 
vastly improved. I believe that present rela- 
tionships, arrangements, and orders are 
working to the advantage of everyone in the 
war-production set-up. I believe that if the 
Government had exercised the same care, 
the same diplomacy, and the desire for coop- 
eration in connection with agriculture and 
other pursuits that it has with the American 
labor situation, we would not now be faced 
with the serious problems which exist on 
the home front. 

Probably the most dislocated part of all 
our national economy is agriculture. There 
is no point in trying to hide the time and 
actual picture of the farmer’s unhappy plight. 
At the same time the prices he receives for 
his own production have been frozen, the 
prices he must pay for consumers’ goods, 
farm machinery, and certain of feeds for his 
stock have risen unheeded in most instances, 
His older sons have been drafted in spite of 
the will of Congress to do otherwise. The 
farmer himself, discouraged with his inability 
to do several men's work by himself, and his 
wife’s help, has often abandoned his farm 
and entered the nearest defense plant to earn 
a more lucrative and less precarious living. 
Add to all this the growing list of regulations 
and red tape he must go through in order to 
purchase necessary machinery, report his 
simple inventories, and be in constant dread 
of violating bureaucratic dictation and you 
do not see a cheerful outlook for the Ameri- 
can farmer for 1943. 

I believe the new Congress owes it to the 
people it represents to give the farmer a real 
break. This can be done by demanding of 
those with delegated authority to proceed 
along the principle that the best government 
is the government which has the fewest laws 
to enforce. We are asking our farmers to 
produce enough to feed ourselves, our armed 
forces, and our allies. The farmers are only 
too anxious to do this. Let’s back them up 
by insisting that as little hampering and 
hindering regulation be placed upon them as 
possible. Let's make it so they can produce 
and keep on producing in accordance with 
the natural law of supply and demand. We 
can win the war this way. 

Thus, with industry and labor and the 
American farmer all pulling together, and 
guided, not driven, by reasonable intelligent 
supervision from the Nation's Capital, 1943 
may even prove to be the final and decisive 
one in this terrible struggle. 

Lastly, as your Representative in Washing- 
ton, I want to see everything possible done 


for the benefit of the men in service, and for 
the well-being of their wives, children, and 
parents at home. Shortly after the new Con- 
gress opens I plan to reintroduce the Hall 
free-furlough transportation bill, which will 
assure every soldier and sailor, regardless of 
the smallness of his income, the opportunity 
to ride home without cost when he has been 
granted a furlough. 

I believe the new Congress owes it to the 
men at the front to study the present in- 
adequacies of the dependency allotment pro- 
gram and make such improvement and in- 
creases for dependent parents and children 
as is possible to accomplish. 

To those mothers and fathers, wives and 
dependents of our boys who are so gallantly 
fighting all over the world, I will say at this 
time: Please feel free to call on your Con- 
gressman if any problem arises which you 
may have. I may be able to help you to locate 
your boy; I will be glad to assist you in 
getting your allotment money. Perhaps there 
is some unfortunate family who does not 
know how to make application for depend- 
ency money which they should be receiving. 
To all of you I say, get in touch with me, I 
will help you. 


Statement and Action Program Presented 
to the Republican Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 5, 1943, with the approval of and by 
direction of the Republican delegation of 
Illinois, I presented the following state- 
ment and action program to the Repub- 
lican Conference: 


I share the felicity which has been, ex- 
pressed here today as we survey the increased 
strength of our party in the 78th Congress. 

I recall those disconcerting days when 

there were but 89 Republican Members in 
this body. It dropped from 220 in 1931 to 89 
in 1937 and has since risen to 208 in the 
78th Congress in 1943. I remember also that 
the Illinois Republican delegation consisted 
of but 6 Members; today we rejoice in the 
fact that we have 19 to participate in the 
deliberations of this body and lend vote and 
voice to a program of constructive national 
good. 
Lord Stanley once observed that “the duty 
of an opposition was very simple—it was to 
oppose everything and propose nothing.“ We 
believe however that on November 3rd 1942, 
we were mandated to purposeful action and 
that there must be a blueprint for such 
action. 

Republican strength in the 78th Congress 
by popular decree brings opportunity and 
responsibility. 

The people expect action with objective 
and design. 

Our first task is victory. 

Our second task is peace—a people’s peace. 
The dogs of war will not again be so easily 
unleashed if the people have a voice in the 
peace. 

In a world where legislative power is in 
eclipse or retreat, we must sit in Judgment 
on ourselves and restore legislative power and 
prestige by overhauling our methods and 
techniques to make them effective. 

There must be unrelenting war on waste. 

What shall it profit us to achieve freedom 
for all the world and lose it at home, 
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We need more freedom, not less. 

Labor is entitled to freedom from oppres- 
sive leaders; farmers are entitled to freedom 
from Federal promotion and pressure; busi- 
ness is entitled to freedom from threats; 
little business is entitled to live; the 
middle class is entitled to freedom from 
paternalism. 

Between the extremes of the turgid twen- 
ties, the tempestuous thirties, and the furi- 
ous forties, there is a middle ground of sense 
and sanity where we can take our stand in 
seeking complete victory, lasting peace, bal- 
anced government, improved public service, 
reduction of waste, preparation for post-war 
problems, and a full partnership between 
people and government. 

That middle course suggests a program of 
action which embraces the following pro- 

als: 

*1. A unified congressional high command 
to better serve the war effort. 

*2. A joint committee aided by a technical 
staff to study peace proposals, that peace 
makers might not become prisoners of public 
opinion. 

*3. A staff of congressional commandos to 
explore Government and aid in a scientific 
attack on waste, overstafiing, and nonessen- 
tial functions. 

*4. Bold action on the economy front by 
liquidating nonessential agencies such as the 
Farm Security and National Youth Adminis- 
trations. 5 

5. A joint committee equipped with a 
staff of experts to study post-war reconstruc- 
tion to avoid superboondoggling. 

6. Elimination of subsidies as instruments 
of complete economic control and the resto- 
ration of free markets. 

7. Curtailment of camouflage on the home 
front by removing the defense label from 
activities not essential to the victory effort. 

8. Supervision of powers delegated by Con- 
gress by means of a joint committee to co- 
operate with executive agencies and review 
the formulation and administration of rules 
and regulations. 

9. Protection of the public through judi- 
cial review of administrative decisions. 

10. Complete and immediate review of cur 
entire tax system at Federal, State, and local 
levels and prompt consideration of a pay-as- 
you-earn revenue program. 

11. A Baruch-type committee to study and 
recommend further reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Government. 

12. A frank statement of war aims in terms 
which people of the United States and the 
world will understand. 

13. Rationing of war contracts to aid small 
business. 

14. Abolition of all regional organizations 
for war and nonwar agencies to eliminate 
waste, lost motion, and unnecessary person- 
nel. 

15. Complete revision of patent laws and 
procedures for full utilization of American 
genius and enterprise in the post-war period. 

16. Overhauling the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration to make it an effective, 
and democratic adjustment agency for agri- 
culture by eliminating Federal domination 
and promotion, the elimination of promo- 
tional literature ard pressure procedures, 
elimination of unnecessary regional organiza- 
tion and personnel, limitation of per diem 
services of county and community commit- 
teemen, and restoration of farm freedoms. 

17. Estabiishment of a Bureau of Negotia- 
tion as an independent agency under the im- 
mediate direction of Congress for the renego- 
tiation of war contracts. 

4 18. Repeal of the Silver Purchase Act of 
934. 

19. Creation of a Committee on Congres- 

sional Reorganization. 


*Denotes bills which have been prepared 
and are ready for introduction by Repre- 
sentative EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 


20. A review of all labor legislation and 
agencies administering such legislation to- 
gether with a survey of the manpower prob- 
lem for more eifective integration in the vic- 
tory effort. 


Work of the Seventy-seventh Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address made by me over station KRMD, 
Shreveport, La., on December 30, 1942: 


Only a few days ago, the Seventy-seventh 
Congress came to an end in the city of 
Washington, and its Members dispersed to 
their homes in ail parts of the Nation. This 
Congress had been in continuous session 
longer than any other Congress in the entire 
history of this Republic, and this adjourn- 
ment marked the end of almost 4 years of 
continuous session. When the history of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress is written, it 
will be remembered as one which coura- 
geously faced the Herculean task of preparing 
a great pecple to face the hardest war in all 
history. It will likewise be remembered as 
the Congress which faced the kaleidoscopic 
task of converting a peace-loving people into 
the well organized, compact, all-out striking 
force of total war. 

For, my friends, it was at the very midpoint 
of the session of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress that the high crime of the age was com- 
mitted against our people in the unprovoked 
and dastardly attack of the Japs at Pearl 
Harbor. Congress promptly recognized a 
state of war to exist and with equal prompt- 
ness proceeded about the business of placing 
our Nation on a war footing. A self-respect- 
ing and liberty-loving people could do no 
less. 

Our first act was to pass a resolution pledg- 
ing the entire resources of the Nation to the 
winning of the war. The Congress then pro- 
ceeded to take up, one after another, the 
vital pieces of legislation which were needed 
to prosecute the war. It made mistakes; 
yes. Any Congress or any other body of men 
faced with a program as varied and as diffl- 
cult as that which faced the Members of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress would make mis- 
takes; but my friends, they were mistakes of 
the hand and not the heart. 

As the smoke of the bursting Jap bombs 
lifted from a wrecked navy at Pearl Harbor 
and from a blackened city at Honolulu, our 
people locked about to find out just where 
we were and what we had on hand in the way 
of defenses. We found that Congress had, 
with rare foresight, developed in time of 
peace an army of 1,800,000 men, well trained 
and fully equipped men. It found your Con- 
gress had also built a navy which in spite of 
the staggering losses at Pearl Harbor, the full 
import of which was not realized until the 
last few weeks, was feared by Japan and Ger- 
many. Our Air Corps, which in 1937 possessed 
only 11,400 men, your Congress had expanded 
with thousands upon thousands of our Amer- 
ican boys trained as pilots in the Civil Aero- 
naut es Administration and Army pilot- 
training schools throughout the Nation. 
They were ready, waiting, and eager to defend 
this Nation; and this is the real reason no 
Jap army of invasfon was ever sent or con- 
templated sent to our continental shores. 
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In the 12 months which have passed since 
that fatal December 7 day, the Seventy- 
seventh Congress has expanded our armies 
and rebuilt our navies. Only the other day, 
you will recall the Secretary of the Navy made 
the statement that we had almost fully re- 
paired cur Pearl Harbor ship losses and that 
our Navy was far stronger today than it had 
ever been before. We have expanded our 
Army until by the end of 1943 it will have 
reached the goal of 7,500,000 men in contrast 
with the pitiful number of 168,000 which we 
had when I went to Washington to represent 
you in Congress. Our Air Corps alone has 
passed the 1,000,000 mark and is planned to 
be expanded to 2,000,000 men by the end of 
1943. Our armed forces—Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine, and Coast Guards—will have passed the 
figure of 10,000,600 men in 1943. 

I can recall during the course of the year 
a bitter controversy arose as to the relative 
merits of our aircraft with those of the Japs 
and the Germans. As we Icok back on this 
controversy scme of us now smile to think 
how much we were worked up over this 
matter. A committee of which Iam a mem- 
ber—the aviation committee of the Military 
Affairs—was called upon to make a thorough 
probe cf this matter and to issue a report to 
allay the fears of our people. In this report 
we showed, in fact, our planes had on the 
average—and this was during the month of 
September of this year—knocked down seven 
Jap planes in the Pacific to one of our cwn 
brought down, and for the entire war the box 
score in our report proved that the enemy on 
all fronts was losing two and one-half planes 
to our one plane lost. This report, which 
speaks for itself, has set the public mind at 
rest and has shown that our mechanics and 
our workmen in America ere the equal and 
even superior to those of any other nation in 
the world, and that our combat planes can 
hold their own against any foe. 

One of the real struggles of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress was to pass legislation to 
put the Nation’s industries on a war footing, 
so that they cculd manufacture equipment in 
huge quantities for our armies and our 
navies. We are now producing at the rate of 
almost 50,000 planes a year and at the rate 
of thousands upon thousands of tanks, guns, 
and shelis. In fact, our production of bullets 
is counted in terms of billions rather than in 
terms of millions as we formerly counted. 

To build the factories and make the equip- 
ment necessary to win the war costs money 
and this Congress was presented with the 
problem of appropriating unheard of sums 
for the prosecution of the war and then to 
provide for raising these sums by taxation. 
We have appropriated in bill after bill since 
December 7, 1941, sums totaling almost 
$100,000,000,000. Since the beginning of our 
preparations for the defense of the Nation, 
we have appropriated sums exceeding two 
hundred and twenty billions of dollars—an 
astronomical sum so large that it dwarfs the 
human imagination. 

A year ago, we may have had, my friends, 
some misgivings. Our preparedness program 
had been completed. Our war program had 
not yet started. The future lay ahead, 
mysterious and unrevealing; and we who 
had made a study of the situation knew the 
might and the fury of the Axis forces. To- 
day, our armies and our navies on every 
field of battle and in every sea aré on the 
offensive. The full rising might of our arms 
is beginning to tell. In the Far East, in 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands, our 
forces are slowly pushing the Japs from their 
bases into the sea. In Russia, the worst that 
the Germans were able to hurl against our 
allies has been received and an unconquered 
and heroic people are still fighting the Nazis. 
The second front which was opened in north 
Africa is being pushed with all possible vigor 
and we confidently look forward to the time 
when the Axis will have been pushed come 
pletely out of Africa. A long, bitter war still 
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lies ahead; but this, in the words of 
Churchill, is “the end of the beginning.” 
In other words, we have done the ground 
work for ultimate victory; and it is on these 
foundations that we will build during the 
next 12 months, as we continue to battle 
the Axis on every front. 

Turning now to the internal programs, the 
Congress which has just passed into history 
has been faced with many baffling problems, 
The one great danger which everyone dreads 
and for the solution of which almost everyone 
had a remedy is that of inflation. This 
alone has been the cause of much worry 
and considerable legislation. The Committee 
on Military Affairs of which I am a member 
has made a careful study of the excessive 
profits which some industries were making 
out of the industrial war program. I had 
early adopted the slogan of the American 
Legion that “no man should be permitted to 
profit on the blood or tears of his fellowman.” 
With this in mind, some of us started to work 
to develop a renegotiation provision for all 
war contracts. A contract with the renego- 
tiation stipulation is now being extensively 
used by both the Army and the Navy. 

I was glad to learn last week that the Sec- 
retary of War had calculated, the War De- 
partment has recovered for the taxpayers of 
America, a sum of a little less than $1,000,- 
000,000 in moneys which were excess profits 
and which certain firms had to kick back into 
the Treasury to be further used in the prose- 
cution of the war. I am further informed in 
7 months of operations of this type of con- 
tract, all departments using this renegotiation 
stipulation in their contracts have saved to 
our people in excess of 23. 000,000,000 in 
moneys which would have been otherwise 
termed unconscionable profits to war indus- 
try. 

The last few months have shown many of 
us that little business is being smothered 
under the avalanche of too many question- 
naires and too much red tape. It has shown 
many of us that incompetency and ineffi- 
ciency too often prevail in governmental de- 
partments rapidly thrown together during 
times of stress and of war. Too many em- 
ployees on the Government pay roll in Wash- 
ington are like too many cooks that spoil the 
broth. We will get along better with fewer 
employees and more efficiency and compe- 
tence in those who remain in the Govern- 
ment bureaus throughout the Nation, espe- 
cially in Washington. It was a congressional 
investigating committee, headed by Senator 
Byrp, of Virginia, which recently reported to 
the country that our Government could be 
run with one-third fewer employees. I am 
glad to report the weeding-out process in 
Washington has already begun, and I believe 
if continued. more efficiency will develop in 
many of our agencies of Government. 

To eliminate some of the numerous ques- 
tionnaires and some of the red tape which 
vexes our people and impairs the efficiency of 
our war effort, only 2 weeks ago Congress 
passed a bill to abolish all useless question- 
naires and to require the Bureau of the 
Budget to pass upon each printed form to be 
sent out to the Nation before it can be used. 

Little business is facing the fight of its 
existence within the next 12 months. It 
faces the rationing of materials, the critical 
shortages of even the ordinary supplies of the 
day, the loss of a normal supply of labor, and 
the thousands and one rules and regulations 
which the fortunes of war have thrown about 
our society. Many of the rules and regula- 
tions are necessary; and to those which are 
needed and necessary to win the war, our 
people made no complaint. If we are to save 
our little grocery man and our little business- 
man from extinction in America, we must be 
prepared to render aid to him in this emer- 
gency; and I am one who believes that the 
little cross-roau general merzar tile store and 
the little corner grocery store has an indis- 
pensable place in our society. I believe that 


the little industry and the little factory are 
needed to win this war as well as the large 
mail-order store and the tremendous factory 
employing thousands upon thousands of 
workmen. Iam supporting with active effort 
the Small Business Committee of the House 
of Representatives in its effort to preserve 
our smal] business institutions for necessary 
use during the war and for the period of 
peace following its close. p 

We, your Representatives in Washington, 
feel that the time of large-scale additional 
employment in Washington in the war effort 
is largely passed. We look forward to the 
months ahead as a time of consolidating the 
agencies already flushed with a mushroom 
growth, weeding out the inefficiencies in these 
agencies and eliminating red tape and un- 
necessary forms and questionnaires. 

In conclusion, let me say that one phase of 
the work of the Seventy-seventh Congress 
has interested me very much. It is the effort 
of your Congress to relieve distress among the 
population, which distress is the direct out- 
growth of taking men into the armed serv- 
ice. One bill which in my opinion is a land- 
mark in legislation is the serviceman’s allot- 
ment bill. By means of this law the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, sought to eliminate hardship and want 
by providing Government payments to de- 
pendents of those who enter the armed serv- 
ice. The War Department makes a direct 
contribution to these dependents ranging 
from $10 per month to over $150 per month 
in certain cases, depending upon the facts 
in each individual case. 

The other law to which I refer is the Sailors’ 
and Soldiers’ Civil Relief Act, which has been 
the subject of study by the Canadian and 
other governments, This law provides gen- 
erally that no one shall use our courts to 
take advantage of or to deprive our men in 
service of any property or rights during their 
absence while defending the Nation. 

Both of these laws are of the type which 
any Congress might weil be proud. They are 
based upon the humanitarian principles of 
justice and fair play. They are based upon 
the idea of relieving the mind of the soldier 
and the sailor from worry as he faces the 
hostile gun and the lethal bullet, and of 
removing want and misery from the ranks of 
the loved ones he leaves at home. 

My friends, we stand on the threshold of 
the new year. We gaze steadfastly into the 
future—cloudy and unrevealing. Louisi- 
anans have courage in the present and have 
confidence in our future. We have a big 
job to do, and we are prepared to see it 
through. Somewhere in the future—we know 
not just where, but we fervently hope per- 
haps during 1943 or 1944—the bright sun 
will break through the clouds of an embat- 
tled world, and in the words of the poet, 
Tennyson: 


“The war drums throb no longer; 
And the battle flags are furled, 
In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world.” 


Until this time we will carry om 


Mr. Six-Foot-Six Goes to Washington 
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HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
Pleasure to welcome as one of the new 
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Members in our distinguished body the 
gentleman from Oregon, Mr. LOWELL 
STOCKMAN, who was sworn in today as 
the Representative in Congress from the 
Second Oregon District. The gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Stockman] is a native 
Oregonian, has spent all of his life in our 
State, and comes to the Congress well 
equipped to represent our State in the 
House of Representatives. A short arti- 
cle appeared in the Sunday Oregonian 
in its issue of December 20, 1942, giving 
some of the background, education, and 
qualifications of the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Stockman], which article I 
include as a part of my remarks: 


Mr. SIx-Foot-Stx GOES ro WASHINGTON—IN A 
City or Pompous FIGURES OREcON’s BIG 
LOWELL STOCKMAN WILL BE A REFRESHING 
CHANGE—NEW CONGRESSMAN, OF COURSE, 
WILL Be VICTIM or GAGS ABOUT MAN THE 
Carrral Looks Ur To” 


(By Melvin Arnold) 


The West has never experienced a shortage 
of colorful, and even bizarre, political fig- 
ures. But it has just produced one of the 
most picturesque of them all. 

He’s the author of the greeting that has 
been heard repeatedly on every main street 
in eastern Oregon: “I’m LOWELL STOCKMAN, 
of Pendleton.” 

This week-end LOWELL Stockman is arriv- 
ing in Washington, D. C., with his school- 
teacher wife and their three children. Next 
month he will be escorted into the hali of 
the House of Representatives and there take 
his place at a desk on the Republican side 
of the aisle. 

Congressmen who survived the November 
upsets will identify him as “the man who 
beat Walter Pierce“ —for in Washington, as 
well as in Oregon, a legend of invincibility 
had been built up around Mr. Pierce, the 
eloquent spokesman for “the land of white- 
faced cattle,” as he described it. 

And it is a safe bet that Washington will 
not be able to resist the temptation to make 
puns about “the biggest man in Congress” 
5 “the man all Washington looks 
up to.“ 

These will be variations of the chestnuts 
that have long made the rcunds of his home 
State, inspired by the six-feet-six height and 
27J-pound heft, and the stevedore’s muscular 
development of this Paul Bunyan of Oregon 
politics. 

It's another safe bet that LOWELL STOCK- 
MAN will be as welcome a political new- 
comer back in Washington as he was to the 
voters of Oregon’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict. In a city that has more than its 
quota of pompous would-be statesmen, 
breast-beating world-savers and leather- 
lunged appealers to prejudices, LOWELL 
STOCKMAN should prove a refreshing addition. 

CAPITOL WON’T ECHO WITH SOUND or 
STOCKMAN’S VOICE 


The even-tempered Umatilla rancher 
scarcely ever raises his voice in private circles; 
he’s not the type to make the Washington 
welkin ring. Fellow legislators can expect to 
wait a long time before they hear the Ore- 
gonian speak at all. LOWELL STOCKMAN is not 
going back to Washington to listen to the 
sound of his voice. 

Neither is he going to ride any legislative 
hobbies, except governmental economy. But 
he isn’t rushing back with a pocket full of 
Budget-slashing measures. He has a defi- 
nite conviction that “there’s too much bu- 
reaucracy, and I've seen plenty evidence of 
that right in eastern Oregon.” 

StockMan doesn’t fit into the pattern of a 
“party man.” He's not an Old Guard Re- 
publican; he’s not a new dealer. His public 
admission that he doesn’t try to vote a 
straight party ticket is enough to make an 
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old-line politician furicus. Back in Wash- 
ington the party whip can’t count on eastern 
Oregon's pride swinging behind any partic- 
ular legisiation just because it's “party 
policy.” 

In fact, Washington will find it difficult to 
pigeonhole this stranger from Oregon, 
LOWELL STOCKMAN himself doesn’t tend to be 
self-analytical, but the other day he was 
caught in an introspective mood. Here is 
STOCKMAN on STOCKMAN: 

“It has never been my forte to take the 
long look. I just work my way through. As 
Congressman, I don't have any fancy schemes 
up my sleeve for saving the world. I'm just 
going to tackle things one at a time as they 
come up.” 

In going to Congress, STOCKMAN leaves the 
farm 23 miles north of Pendleton on which 
he was born—on April 12, 1901, It was a 
wheat ranch settled 30 years earlier by his 
parents, who came to Oregon from the Middle 
West. When son Lowell was 2 the elder 
Stockmans decided to retire and moved to 
town. 

CAREER AS FARMER CHOSEN WHEN HE WAS BOY 


Almost from cradle days, STOCKMAN has 
known his own mind. “When I was 8,” he 
recalls, “I made up my mind I was going to 
Oregon Agricultural College; that I was going 
to get my degree in agriculture, and that I 
was going back to live on the family ranch. 
One of my half brothers had been to the 
university and frequently argued with me 
about going to his school and learning a 
profession. But my mind was set.” 

After majoring in agriculture in the Pen- 
dleton High School, Lowell entered the col- 
lege of his choosing at the age of 17. He was 
the butt of much twitting—because he 
towered to his present height, but was exactly 
105 pounds lighter than he is today. Life 
magazine embarrassed the Congressman 
slightly a few weeks ago by reporting STOCK- 
MAN’S alleged prowess as a football player at 
Oregon State College. “But there was no 
room for a human beanpole on the varsity,” 
he explains. 

In college the Pendletonian was “just one 
of the boys,” graduating with an average 
grade of 82 percent and without distinguish- 
ing himself in any field. His lowest grades 
were in typing and French—"I studied a 
whole term and all I learned was how to Say 
‘s'il vous plait?” 

Each summer the lanky student worked as 

a farm hand, accumulating $300 or $400 to- 
ward his schooling. In his junior year at 
Corvallis he cut loose with a model T roadster, 
and began rating “two or three dates every 
week-end.” 
The new legislator chuckles when he re- 
calls: “I got along without studying by work- 
ing on the psychology of each professor. I 
paid strict attention in class, and then about 
once a week, I'd go up and say, ‘Prof, I don't 
quite agree with you on that last point,’ or 
‘Prof, I want to be sure to get your line of 
reasoning straight.’ Each professor would 
then figure I was concentrating on his sub- 
ject and help me over the bumps.” 

By curious coincidence, Stockman, while 
a schoolboy, encountered Harris ELLSWORTH, 
who later was to become a Roseburg news- 
paperman and was to win an election as 
Congressman from Oregon's new fourth dis- 
trict on the same day as STOCKMAN’S vie- 
tory. Young Lowell went to Eugene to 
Spend junior week end, and by chance was 
assigned to room with ELLSWORTH in the 
Kappa Sigma house. The two have been close 
friends ever since. 

When Lowell was handed the State college 
sheepskin that he had set out at the age of 
8 to get, he promptly returned to Pendle- 
ton. On a shoestring basis, the graduate 
floated a bank loan of several thousands and 
bought the equipment of a cousin, Carl 
Engdahl—a State legislator—who was rent- 
ing the ranch from the elder Stockmans, 


The first year the earnest, ambitious farm- 
er “batched it,” doing his own cooking and 
all the plowing and summer fallowing on 
the 480-acre dry-farm ranch. The second 
year he leased 500 acres adjoining and hired 
a man and wife to help. “I felt like a big 
shot,” he admits. 

After another year, “I married mamma.” 
She was Dorcas Conklin, a Monmouth girl 
who had graduated from the University of 
Oregon in physical education and was teach- 
ing in the Pendleton High School. 

The energetic youth kept expanding every 
year, buying up the outfits—horses, mules, 
combines, drills and other facilities—of 
other farmers. He was forward-looking and 
pioneered bulking of wheat in his district, 
building the first bulk elevator on a railroad 
in the locality. This was a great advance 
over sacking of wheat, and was soon adopted 
throughout the region. 

“I happened to start farming at the tail 


end of the old era,” STOCKMAN points out. 


“The first 6 years I used wagons and horses 
and mules, with 27 head of horses on a com- 
bine. Then we switched to trucks and trac- 
tors. The first year I vitrioled the seed 
wheat for smut; the second year, the vastly 
superior copper carbonate treatment came 
in—a major landmark in wheat growing.” 

The Stockmans have had their share of 
economic trials. For example, there was the 
depression year of 1941. All spring and sum- 
mer Lowell worked on a day-and-night 
schedule and brought in a crop with the help 
of only one hired man. Autumn came, and 
“wheat was going begging at two-bits a 
bushel.” The Stockmans sold what they 
could and finally scraped together $300—and 
this had to carry themselves and their chil- 
dren through the winter and spring. 

Dorcas Stockman chuckles now when she 
tells of it: “We didn’t know where to put 
the money for safekeeping. The banks were 
closing. And if we kept the money in the 
house, it might be stolen or lost ina fire. So 
finally Lowell put the $300 in bills into a 
coffee can and buried it several feet deep 
under the locust tree in the front yard.” 


FAMILY CONSUMED WHEAT IN MANY GUISES 


“Periodically through the winter Lowell 
would dig up the can, take out a few dol- 
lars, and buy a few groceries, Meantime, I 
taxed my ingenuity thinking of new ways to 
prepare wheat for the family. We ate many 
a pot of boiled wheat kernels. And our 
standard breakfast cereal was cracked wheat, 
which I ground in my kitchen coffee grinder. 
We learned to like it; in fact, it’s still our 
favorite breakfast cereal. 

“In the dead of winter, when fuel ran low, 
we burned wheat in the heating stove. 

“I wouldn't want to go through such a year, 
with youngsters, again. But we did pull 
through.” 

Currently STOCKMAN is growing two spe- 
cialty crops, along with wheat. He is one of 
the largest growers in the Northwest of 
crested wheat grass seed, a Siberian importa- 
tion used for reseeding grass on range land. 
He is also’ raising several hundred acres of 
alfalfa for seed, and is doing this on the hilly 
wheat country and not in the bottom lands 
usually devoted to this crop. 

How did Stockman get interested in pol- 
itics? 

“Well, it was like this. I had been farming 
for 20 years and it had lost its glamor. I 
wanted to do something new. First I figured 
on serving a term in the legislature, to get 
my feet wet in politics. But when the con- 
gressional election approached and the field 
was wide open for a Republican candidate, I 
decided to plunge in. I had never believed 
the talk about Pierce being unbeatable, and 
thought I should make a try for it.” 


CANDIDATE WAS METHODICAL IN HIS CAMPAIGN 


Methodically STOCKMAN started out to be- 
come known in every portion of eastern Ore- 
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gon. His system was simple. In every town 
he got a list of business, professional, and 
civic leaders. In the morning he would 
start at one end of Main Street and drop in 
at nearly every store and office. His greeting 
was, I'm LOWELL STOCKMAN, from Pendle- 
ton. I want to make your acquaintance.” 

Here his size was a conspicuous asset, Am- 
bling down any Main Street, STOCKMAN was 
so noticeable that the queries were heard on 
all sides: Who's that huge fellow?” By the 
time he had finished his day’s calls in a typi- 
cal town, nearly every man, woman, and 
child knew about “that feller Srockman from 
Pendleton.” 

In his only campaign speech, delivered at 
Hood River, STOCKMAN referred to his oppo- 
nent merely as “a fine old man.” He talked 
about carrying out the President’s war legis- 
lation- program, about cutting down on the 
bureaus, and about working out some world- 
wide set-up after the war to keep peace. 
When the votes were counted, he had carried 
every county but Morrow and had run up a 
margin of better than 3 to 2. 

As Oregon's political colossus prepared to 
leave for Washington, he mentioned to some 
friends the time, 2 years ago, he made a first- 
hand check-up on Congress. 

The late Joe Singer, Doorkeeper of the Sen- 
ate, escorted the visitor around the Capitol. 
He met numerous Senators and Congress- 
men and asked them questions such as “How 
does this Congress business suit you?” He 
sat in the galleries and “watched em per- 
form.” 

There he decided: “It looked all right; yes, 
sir; it looked mighty all right, being there on 
the floor of the House, right in the middle 
of things.” 

So now, next January 6, when the Speaker 
raps the House of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress to order, there will be a new and pic- 
turesque figure on the floor—and the “biggest 
man in Congress.” 


Army-Navy E Award to Union Iron 
Works Plant at San Francisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, the Union 
Iron Works, of San Francisco, has been 
in continuous operation since “the days 
of old, the days of gold, the days of 
49.“ The founders were James and 
Peter Donahue, who started business in 
a small tent on the beach. The plant 
now is part of the great Bethlehem Steel 
Co., one of America’s outstanding indus- 
trial enterprises. Whereas the pay roll 
under the Donahues listed but 2 or 3 
employees, today those who report for 
work at the Union plant number approx- 
imately 30,000. The cruiser Olympia, 
flagship of Admiral George Dewey at the 
Battle of Manila Bay, as well as the 
famous battleship Oregon, forever en- 
shrined in the hearts of the people of 
this country for her remarkable service 
in the Spanish-American War, were both 
built at the Union Iron Works. 

The present management is carrying 
on in the same devoted, patriotic, ener- 
getic manner as did those of former 
years. Best evidence is the Army-Navy 
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E award, presented in San Francisco on 
December 11, 1942. 

As Representative in Congress from 
the district in which the Union Iron 
Works is located, I include herewith and 
make part of this permanent record, ad- 
dresses of Hon. Earl Warren, Gov- 
ernor-elect of California; Vice Admiral 
John W. Greenslade, United States Navy; 
General Manager A. S. Gunn, Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; Lt. Col. John R. Reilly, United 
States Army; and Secretary Perry Orr, 
war-production committee, of the Union 
Iron Works, at the Army-Navy E award 
ceremonies, San Francisco shipyard, at 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Friday, December 
11, 1942: 

ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR-ELECT EARL WARREN, OF 
CALIFORNIA 


I am happy to join with you in this cere- 
mony, because your accomplishment is a 
worthy cause for celebration. 

Everything that represents unusual effort, 
efficiency, sacrifice, and accomplishment for 
the war effort merits public recognition 
whether it is done on the field of battle or 
in the industrial establishments on the home 
front. Loyal service to the cause, wherever 
performed, is of equal importance in winning 
the war. 

However, it is not just for being loyal or 
for merely working or for building that we 
are entitied to acclaim either in battle or 
in. production, because that is just plain 
everyday American duty. It is only for added 
effort and unusual accomplishment that we 
are singled out for public recognition. You 
have earned the right to this public honor 
because you have done much better than a 
workaday job. By your efficiency you have 
helped greatly to compensate for our losses 
at Pearl Harbor, in the Philippines, and in 
the Solomons. You have added strength to 
our armed forces throughout the world. You 
have hastened the day of victory. You have 
made America more secure. 

Yqur accomplishment emphasizes the fact 
that the job abroad and at home is but one 
job—that what we do here is reflected in the 
outcome of battles. 

This presentation of the E award to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. at the San Francisco 
plant stands as a very deserved tribute to both 
workers and management for a job well done. 
It demonstrates what can be accomplished 
when we subordinate ourselves to the com- 
mon cause of all freemen. 

It must be apparent to every thoughtful 
citizen that the only way we can win this 
war completely and quickly is to gear every- 
thing—Government, business, industry, and 
our daily lives—to the war effort. And in 
order that the price might not be too great, 
we must win it as quickly as possible. 

Those who have been clamoring for a sec- 
ond front surely must now realize that our 
Government and our armed forces have been 
more anxious than anyone else to take the 
offensive against the Axis just as soon as it 
could be done with reasonable assurance of 
success, just as soon as we could train men, 
produce munitions, and build ships. The 
day of one front or two has now passed. We 
must prepare ourselves for a dozen fronts on 
every ocean and every continent on the face 
of the globe. We must prepare to carry of- 
fensive warfare to our enemies in all parts 
of the world. It is apparent that we will re- 
quire all of the warships and merchant ves- 
sels we can build and muster together if we 
are to supply our brave men on these fronts 
with an ever-increasing amount of war ma- 
terial. It is in plants like this upon which 
the burden of this job will rest. It is in 
plants like this that the war will be won. 

Let this award stand not only for the ex- 
cellent achievement in production but also 
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as a constant reminder of the task that lies 
ahead that we may be faithful to the trust 
given us by our fighting men, Hearty con- 
gratulations to you all. 


— 


ADDRESS OF VICE ADMIRAL JOHN WILLS GREEN- 
SLADE, UNITED STATES NAVY 


Thank you, Mr. Joy, Mr. Gunn, Colonel 
Reilly, and men and women of Bethlehem 
Steel. I am pleased to be present today and 
to take part in the ceremony of awarding the 
Army-Navy E to this company. The work 
you have accomplished here has earned you 
this symbol of approval from both the Army 
and Navy. This E pennant is not casually 
handed out to every plant engaged in war 
industry. It is awarded only after careful 
consideration of accomplishment by the 
Navy Board for Production Awards in Wash- 
ington. 2 

The ships and other war materials con- 
structed here are of vital importance to our 
forces which are at grips with the enemy on 
distant fronts. Destroyers from this yard 
have already proved themselves in battle in 
the Coral Sea and at Midway and in the fight 
now being so fiercely waged in the Solomons. 
They have seen action—plenty of it—and 
have delivered crushing blows to our enemies 
in the Atlantic and the Pacific. We need 
these ships. We must have them to protect 
our merchant fleet and our extended supply 
lines, 

You've done a fine job here at Bethlehem 
Steel. Both management and labor are to 
be congratulated. At the beginning of the 
war emergency, a few short months ago, a 
total of slightly over 3,000 workers were 
employed here. Now six times that number 
are engaged in the construction of ships for 
the Navy. And from your ranks have already 
gone 2,700 men into the armed forces. 

The combatant ships you are building here 
cannot be constructed on assembly line meth- 
ods. You cannot prefabricate their intricate 
sections as you can the comparatively simple 
sections of merchant vessels. Each ship is 
an individual problem and must be met with 
individual effort. Designs are constantly be- 
ing changed to meet demanded improve- 
ments and the shifting conditions and prob- 
lems of war. Other yards may hurriedly de- 
liver standard-type ships in record-breaking 
time. That is their function and duty. Here, 
sober purpose and determined skill are of 
greater value in the production of our needed 
fighting craft. The Navy already knows this 


and the public will come to know of the fine 


workmanship, the serious accomplishment 
for which this yard is justly famous in mari- 
time circles. 

Iam informed by competent authority that 
workmanship here is indeed excellent and 
that leadership is of the highest type. The 
last three ships constructed at this yard were 
delivered ahead of schedule—with no sacri- 
fice in your high standards of workmanship. 

I should also like to compliment you on the 
training program carried on here at this yard. 
The older employees of the yard have handed 
on their time and energy and the skill of 
experience to thousands of new men and 
women who have entered this industry from 
other fields. Your training program has 
proved its efficiency in the high quality of 
workmanship which this yard maintains. 

It has come to me from the commanding 
officers of ships of the Navy which have been 
repaired here that the work was carried out 
with dispatch and efficiency. You know the 
importance of getting our fighting ships back 
at sea and into the battle where they are 
needed. You have extended every effort to- 
ward that end. For this you have won the 
wholehearted approval of the Navy. 

This is the first yard to cooperate in the 
complete fitting out of ships before they are 
turned over to the service, thus speeding by 
weeks the delivery of vessels to the fleet. 
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Management here has willingly accepted 
changes in construction—in fact has in- 
sisted that construction and design keep pace 
with the latest developments in modern war- 
fare. 

There prevails here a fine attitude of co- 
óperation and initiative in your supervisory 
force which is transmitted to the mechani- 
cal force and all personnel in the yard. This 
spirit is illustrated in the energy and plan- 
ning which in less then 18 months cut away 
an entire hill, constructed shops and ways, 
and built a ship which is now at sea and in 
the fighting. 

The men of the building trades which’ car- 
ried out the new construction here have con- 
tributed their share to this speed-up pro- 
gram and are to be commended. 

Zach officer and employee of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. plant here will receive a distinctive 
emblem suitable for wearing in a buttonhole 
or on a pin displaying the Army-Navy E. 
The Army-Navy E burgee will be hoisted 
over the plant so that all may become aware 
of the results of your industry and skill. 

Tou have earned this award, earned it 
with your sweat and energy, your skill and 
patience, your will to do the job well and 
speedily. 

In the Navy we have a tradition of long 
standing. When a job has been well done, 
we believe in saying so. Recognition of ex- 
ceptional group performance has become a 
firmly fixed part of our tradition, Back in 
1906 the Navy established a policy of recog- 
nizing merit with the Navy E for excellence 
or outstanding performance. 

In the Navy this award is highly prized 
and highly respected. That is why we have 
chosen this symbol to express our apprecia- 
tion to you for the outstanding job you have 
done here. 

It is a rare pleasure for me to be the in- 
strument through which the Army-Navy E 
burgee is delivered to this plant. Every em- 
ployee of Bethlehem Steel Co. can take spe- 
cial pride in his individual part in the pro- 
duction record you have made for the Navy. 

And so, Mr. Gunn, it is my proud and 
happy privilege on behalf of the Secretary 
of the Navy to present to you, representing 
the management of this company, the high- 
est recognition the Navy can bestow upon 
you—our prized E. May it fly from your 
flagstaff with the same pride that accompa- 
nies its bestowal. May your E be not only a 
source of pride but spur you on to greater 
end greater success. Let the E stand for 
effort as well as for excellence, for energy, 
for enthusiasm, and finally for entire ex- 
haustion and extermination of our enemies, 


ADDRESS OF A. S. GUNN, GENERAL MANAGER, 
BETHLEHEM STEEL co. 


Vice Admiral Greenslade, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Reilly, Governor-elect Warren, honored 

ests, and fellow employees, it is with great 
pleasure that I accept for the Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s San Francisco yard, and for all its 
employees, the Army-Navy award for excel- 
lence in production. 

This is a high honor that the representa- 
tives of our fighting forces have bestowed 
upon us. It means that we have been work- 
ing together with a fine spirit of cooperation. 
It means that we have been building ships 
better and faster than ever before. And it 
means that our fighting forces know they 
can depend on us to produce the ships they 
need so urgently. 

In accepting this award we are, by infer- 
ence, promising to continue this good work, 
We must do more than promise—we must 
perform. More and more ships must be built 
in shorter and shorter time. 

It is not the American way to leave unfin- 
ished the kind of job we're working on now. 
We will drive through to victory. And so, 
speaking as one voice for all the people of 
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this yard, I say to the Navy and the Army, 

“We will not fail you. We'll build your 

ships.” 

ADDRESS OF LT. COL. JOHN R. REILLY, UNITED 
STATES ARMY 

Ninety-three years ago, not far from the 
spot on which we stand, James and Peter 
Donahue established the pioneer iron foun- 
dry on the Pacific coast, later known as the 
Union Iron Works. This company has grown 
from a small foundry sheltered by a tent on 
the beach and equipped only with hand tools 
to the great industry we know today. 

Probably the first major Government con- 
tract obtained by this concern was for build- 
ing the engines of the United States sloop of 
war Saginaw, in 1859. Since that time, in 
war and in peace, your shipyard has done 
its part in filling our country’s needs for 
ships, and during all this time, almost a 
century, your yard has been known as 
builders of good ships and only good ships. 
That reputation was not lightly earned, but 
it can be quickly lost—it is in the keeping of 
the employees of the company. It is yours, 
each one of you to guard that reputation 
well, for yours is a company and yours is a 
product in which you can all take real 
pride. 

It is my purpose here today to present the 
individual Army and Navy E award pins to 
three of your senior employees, in recogni- 
tion of their personal contributions to your 
company's splendid record, These pins 
should mean much to you, for they are a 
visible symbol of distinguished service to 
your country. 

ADDRESS OF PERRY ORR, SECRETARY, WAR PRODUC- 
TION COMMITTEE, SAN FRANCISCO YARD 


Vice Admiral Greenslade, Lieutenant 
Colonel Reilly, Governor-elect Warren, Mr, 
Gunn, honored guests, and fellow workers: 

The award of the Army-Navy E to the San 
Francisco yard is both an honor and a chal- 
lenge to every employee. 

We are proud indeed to receive these 
symbols of excellence. They stand for a job 
well done, for hard work by all of us, for fine 
cooperation all along the line between labor 
and management. 

While we are justly proud of this award 
now, we must work to be even more proud of 
it 6 months, or a year from now. Look across 
the world and you see American soldiers and 
sailors by the thousands, yes, by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, fighting or about to go 
into battle. Those are the men we are work- 
ing for. 

The issue in this war is simple and clear. 
It is, Will we be slaves or will we be freemen? 
In plain terms, it means that in defeat, 
labor will lose all—everything. Only in vic- 
tory can you retain your free and independent 
American way of life. And we have a definite 
responsibility in making that victory possible. 
We must build ships to support those fight- 
ing men. More and better ships, built faster 
and faster. This E award is a straight-out 
challenge to us to do better than we have 
ever done. Can-we meet that challenge? 
Can we show the world that free American 
workmen can build better and faster than 
enslaved Europe or imperial-ridden Japan? 
Each of you knows, deep down in your heart 
and soul, that we can do it. So let each one 
of us give more and serious thought to our 
jobs here. Let’s do a real American job at 
buiiding these ships. Then, in 6 months’ 
‘time, we may be honored with a service star 
to place upon this E flag. It will tell the 
world that labor stands shoulder to shoulder 
with the men in the Army and Navy in one 

.resolve—and this is, to win the war. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud that this fa- 
mous shipyard is in my district, and I 
wish the management and employees 
continued success and achievement, 


Address of Wendell L. Willkie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
although it is unwisé to devote too much 
time to consideration of post-war prob- 
lems until we are certain of complete 
victory, I feel it is necessary that some 
consideration be given these serious and 
complicated issues and the thoughts of 
the leading statesmen of the world re- 
ceive our careful deliberation. Accord- 
ingly, I am including an address deliv- 
ered by Wendell L. Willkie on November 
25, 1942, in the Maple Leaf Gardens, 
Toronto, Canada, at a rally of the Cana- 
dian Aid to Russia Fund: 


Everything I want to say to you tonight is 
summed up more dramatically and more 
effectively than I can hope to state it, by the 
simple fact of this great meeting. You are 
here as citizens of the British Commonwealth 
of Free Nations—one of history’s most ex- 
citing and magnificent achievements in the 
self-government of free peoples. 

You are here to pay tribute to your Russian 
allies. Those allies have shown by the skill 
and by the fortitude with which they have 
been fighting the Nazis, that their own sys- 
tem of government, whether we like it or not, 
has the tough and sinewy strength which 
comes not from leaders but only from the 
people. 

Finally, you have invited me to talk to you 
tonight, a private citizen, a representative of 
no government, but one of the American 
people who are your allies, and Russia’s 
allies, in this fateful war. 

So this meeting symbolizes the essential 
nature of the war we are fighting today. 
For this war is either a “grand coalition” of 
peoples, fighting a common war for libera- 
tion, or it is nothing. It must be either a 
great pooling of all our energies, inspired by 
a united strategy, planned and fought on a 
global scale, or it will be lost. 

Finally, as we are doing here tonight, we 
must talk about this war as united peoples; 
we must discuss its issues; we must declare 
the common purpose which drives us all; or 
we run the risk of having worked and sacri- 
ficed and suffered to win a war for no purpose. 

People of Canada, I say to you this war is 
all or nothing. There is no halfway house to 
victory where we can stop and rest. And 
there is no halfway alliance possible between 
us and any of our allies. We are fighting 
this war for keeps in the United States and 
Canada; we are fighting it for keeps in Brit- 
ain, in Russia, in China, in Australia, and 
New Zealand, and in Africa, We must win it 
for keeps. 

Five weeks ago I returned to New York 
from a flight around the world. I had seen 
the war on several of the fighting fronts. 
And everywhere I had seen what lies behind 
the front, in the minds and hearts of people 
who are our allies. 

I came back hopeful and encouraged by 
what I say on the fronts themselves. In 
Egypt, General Montgomery showed me in 
September what he showed to General Rom- 
mel a month later, It was plain then, and 
I said so, that the days of the Afrika Korps 
were numbered, even though they were at 
the deepest point they ever reached in Egypt, 
literally a few miles from Alexandria and 
Cairo. The gallant and hard-fighting men 
of the Eighth Army have proved that Gen- 


eral Montgomery was right in what he told 
me. 

In Russia, at Rzhev, I saw Soviet soldiers 
pushing the Germans back on one small 
sector of the front. After I had talked to 
these soldiers, had seen their equipment, had 
sensed the spirit of the civilians behind the 
lines, and had interviewed German prisoners, 
I was convinced the Russians were not going 
to lose. And I said so. Stalingrad stands 
today, in the fourth month of siege, and 
her enemies are broken, in retreat, Winter 
has come across the north Caucasian steppe. 
Hitler has not taken Russian oil. Hitler 
has not taken Moscow. Hitler has not taken 
the Red Army. And I say to you tonight 
on the basis of what I saw with my own 
eyes: he will not take them. 

In China I saw a nation already 6 years 
at war. The front I saw there was a stable 
front. The Chinese were not retreating 
there or anywhere else on their vast battle- 
field against Japan. In places they were 
advancing in a military sense. And every- 
where they were advancing in the sense that 
they were building with incredible industry, 
ingéhuity, and patience, the very sinews of 
war which they need and which we cannot 
give them. ‘ 

In Africa, I saw a combination of the skill 
and resources of Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, the Free French, and the United 
States. I naturally was proud of the per- 
formance of our planes and pilots and I 
shared the eager anticipation with which 
officers and men alike awaited the arrival of 
the new General Sherman tanks, only a few 
days before unloaded at the Suez. I visited 
General Brereton’s camp of intrepid Ameri- 
can aviators. These were our vanguard; men 
who were contributing daily to the sinking 
of German transports bringing aid and com- 
fort to Rommel across the Mediterranean. 

And then on the last lap of my journey 
I crossed Alaska and Canada. There, too, 
was a front. For there I saw the fine co- 
operation of American and Canadian engi- 
neers laying out airfields for vital air supply 
lines, There I saw them together building 
the Alaskan highway, the great war drtery 
which win make possible the further en- 
circlement of both the Japanese and the 
Germans. 

I found encouragement and hope on all 
the fighting fronts. And I found the reso- 
lution to win in the minds and hearts of 
the people behind those fronts. But I also 
found—and this troubled me greatly—1 also 
found worry and doubt in the hearts and 
minds of the people behind those fronts. 
They were searching for à common purpose. 
This was plain in the questions they asked 
about America after the war, about Great 
Britain, about Russia. The whole world 
seemed to me in an eager, demanding, hun- 
gry, ambitious mood ready for incredible 
sacrifice if only to justify the sacrifices 
already made. 

Europe in 1917 was probably in much the 
same mood. It is an inevitable corollary of 
blood and war-weariness. Then, in 1917, 
Lenin gave the world one set of answers. A 
little later Wilson gave it another. Neither 
set of answers ever became blood-and-bone 
part of the war, but were superimposed on 
it, in the peace. So neither set of answers 
redeemed the war or made it anything more 


than a costly fight for power. It ended with. 


an armistice, not a real peace. 

I do not believe this war need be the same. 
There are now, during the war, common pur- 
poses in the minds of men living as far apart 
as the citizens of Great Britain and the 
Free Commonwealth of Nations, the Ameri- 
cans, the Russians, and the Chinese. But 
we shall have to make articulate and real our 
common purposes. 

I am saying to you in Canada—as I have 
said all over the world—that the people must 
define their purposes during the war. I am 
quite deliberately trying to provoke discus- 
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sion of those purposes between the peoples 
of the various countries of the world. For 
I live in a constant dread that this war may 
end before the people of the world have come 
to a common understanding of what they 
fight for and what they hope for after the 
war is over. I was a soldier in the last war, 
and after that war was over I saw our bright 
dreams disappear, our stirring slogans become 
the jests of the cynical, and all because the 
fighting peoples did not arrive at any com- 
mon post-war purpose while they fought. It 
must be our resolve to see that that does 
not happen again. 

Millions have already died in this war and 
thousands more will go before it is over. 
Unless Britons and Canadians and Russians 
and Chinese and Americans and all our fight- 
ing allies, in the common cooperation of war, 
find the instrumentalities and the methods 
of cooperative effort after the war, we, the 
people, have failed our time and our gen- 
eration. 

‘Our leaders, jointly and singly, have ex- 
pressed some of our common aspirations. 
One of the finest expressions came only the 
other day from Chiang Kai-shek in a message 
to the western world, delivered through the 
Herald Tribune Forum in New York City. He 
concluded: 

“China has no desire to replace western 
imperialism in Asia with an oriental im- 
perialism or isolaticnism of its own or of 
anyone else. We hold that we must advance 
from the narrow idea of exclusive ailiances 
and: regional blocs, which in the end make 
for bigger and better wars, to effective organi- 
zation of world unity. Unless real world co- 
operation replaces both isolationism and im- 
perialism of whatever form in the new inter- 
dependent world of free nations, there will 
be no lasting security for you or for us.” 

Let me read you another statement of 
purpose, singularly explicit and exact: 

“Abolition of racial exclusiveness, equality 
of nations and integrity of their territories, 
liberation of enslaved nations and restora- 
tion of their sovereign rights, the right of 
every nation to arrange ‘ts affairs as it wishes, 
economic aid to nations that have suffered 
and assistance to them in attaining their 

> material welfare, restoration of democratic 
liberties, the destruction of the Hitlerite 
regime.” 

Is that a statement by Winston Churchill 
or is it a statement by President Roosevelt? 
It might well have been written by the au- 
thors of the Atlantic Charter. It happens to 
be Stalin’s definition of the objectives for 
which we fight. So he defined them on No- 
vember 6, 1942, on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the October revolution. 

Other statements of purpose by our lead- 
ers have been phrased as hopes or intentions. 
This Mr. Stalin calls a “program of action.” 
A program for Britain and the British com- 
monwealth of nations, for the United States 
and for Russia. 

Now I am going to read it to you again, 
each phrase and clause in it and ask you 
whether any citizen of any of the great de- 
mocracies could find anything in it to which 
to ebject: 

“Abolition of racial exclusiveness, equality 
of nations and integrity of their territories, 
liberation of enslaved nations and restoration 
of their sovereign rights, the right of every 
nation to arrange its affairs as it wishes, 
economic aid to nations that have suffered 
and assistance to them in attaining their 
material welfare, restoration of democratic 
liberties, the destruction of the Hitlerite 
regime.” F 

I, for my part, find one objection: Mr. 
Stalin limits his program of action to the 
Anglo-Soviet-American coalition. It should 
be applied to the world. 

We may ask: Does Stalin mean what he 
says? Some will point out that only 2 years 
ago Russia was in alliance of expediency with 


Germany. I make no defense of expediency, 
military, political, temporary or otherwise. 
For I believe the moral losses of expediency 
always far outweigh the temporary gains. 
And I believe that every drop of blood saved 
through expediency will be paid for by 20 
drawn with the sword. Put a Russian, feel- 
ing that by the German alliance his country 
was buying time, might well remind the 
democracies of Munich and of the 7,000,000 
tons of the best grade of scrap iron my coun- 
try shipped to Japan between 1937 and 1940. 

Perhaps we can better measure the gocd 
faith of Stalin’s statement in the light of 
the millions of Russians who have already 
died defending their fatherland and of the 
70,000,000 who have become slaves of the 
Nazis; in those other millions of Russian men 
and women who are working feverishly 66 
hours a week in factories and mines to forge 
and produce instruments of war for the fight- 
ers at the front; in the effort that went into 
the almost: miraculous movement of great 
factories, hundreds of miles, that they might 
operate, uninterrupted, beyond Nazi reach. 
For it is in the attitude of the people that 
we may find the best interpretation of Stalin’s 
purpose. 

And while we are questioning Russia's good 
faith, we might well ask ourselves—are we 
prepared to carry out our avowed programs? 
Are we willing to give our declared purposes 
reality? To do so will undoubtedly mean 
different methods for each of us. You in 
Canada know your own problems. We in the 
United States have ours. We must guard 
against the recurrence of dollar and prag- 
matic diplomacy. We must guard against 
the use of the great moral force of our coun- 
try not for the liberation of mankind but 
for the maintenance of the old international 
order—the spawning ground of the present 
struggle. We must educate curselves to ac- 
cept the economic changes which must take 
place in the world. But most important, it 
remains for us to convince those people to 
whom we are promising freedom and oppor- 
tunity, that we really believe what we de- 
clared to be self-evident truth in our cwn 
Declaration of Independence: That all men 
are created equal. If we are to convince oih- 
ers of our good faith, we must see to it that 
racial and cultural and economic exclusive- 
ness belong to the past, within, as well as 
without, cur borders. 

Our leaders have tried to state our pur- 
poses. These purposes will not be accom- 
plished merely by statements from leaders. 

It is the people who must bring them 
about—not efter the war, but while we fight. 

The people of the worid must win this war. 
The people of the world must win the peace. 
And so I come to you tonight, not to plead for 
help for Mr. Stalin, or help for the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. I ask you, as men 
and women, to give aid to the men and 
women of Russia. We are here to honor and 
to help a brave people who are our allies. 
For however much men may disagree with 
Russia's political economy, all men must 
recognize the superb fight her people have 
made in defense of their homeland. 

Many among the democracies have feared 
and mistrusted Soviet Russia. They have 
dreaded the inreads of an economic order 
that would be destructive of their own. 
Such fear is weakness. Russia is neither 
going to eat us nor seduce us. That is— 
and this is something for us to think about 
that is, unless our democratic institutions 
and our free economy become so frail through 
abuse and failure in practice as to make us 
soft and weak. The best answer to Com- 
munism is a living, vibrant, fearless demcc- 
racy—economic, social, and political. All we 
need to do is to stand up and perform ac- 
cording to our professed ideals. Then those 
ideals will be safe. 8 

No, we do not need to fear Russia. We 
need to learn to work with her against our 
common enemy, Hitler. We need to learn 


to work with her in the world after the war. 
For Russia is a dynamic country, a vital new 
society, a force that cannot be bypassed in 
any future world. 

But today she needs our help. Five mil- 
lion Russians have been killed, wounded, or 
are missing. The great fertile farm lands of 
southwestern Russia are largely in Nazi 
hands. Their products are now feeding the 
enemy and their men and women are forced 
to be his slaves. Thousands of Russia's vil- 
lages have been destroyed and their people 
are homeless. Her transportation system is 
overloaded; her factories, producing to the 
very limit, require the full output of her re- 
maining oil fields and coal mines. 

Food in Russia this winter will be scarce— 
perhaps worse than scarce. Fuel will be little 
known this winter in Russian homes. Even 
when I was in Moscow, women and children 
were gathering wood from 50 miles around to 
make a little warmth against the coming 
cold. Clothing, except for the Army and 
essential war workers, is nearly gone. Many 
vital medical supplies just don’t exist. Rus- 
sian women by the millions, side by side with 
their children, some of them as young as 8 
or 10, are manning war machines and run- 
ning farms. Every able-bodied man is in 
the Army or giving the maximum hours of 
hard work in war factories. 

Such is Russia today, with the bitter long 
winter just ahead. We can help by sending 
focd there this winter to fill shrinking stom- 
achs. We can help by sending medical sup- 
plies to ease pain and suffering. We can 
help by sending clothes to cover shivering 
bodies. We can show through our giving, the 
warm admiration we feel for such gallant 
fighters. That, too, will help. 

The Russian people are turning to the de- 
mocracies of the west for hope and aid. We 
must not fail them. For just as the African 
front is Russia’s front, so Stalingrad and 
Moscow are our fronts. And the Russian 
people behind those fronts, who aré our 
Allies today, must be our friends tomorrow. 

It is with them that we must work to make 
this war what their leader has called it: “A 
great war of liberation.” 


Build Flood-Control Projects After the 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I here 
insert the address I delivered at the an- 
nual convention of the Mississippi Valley 
flood-contrel convention held in New 
Orleans, La., December 18 and 19, 1942: 


I am glad you invited me down here. 

I like your country, I like your people, and 
I feel that I am one of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, because we lave common in- 
terests and are working together to provide 
effective protection for those of our citizens 
whose families, whose homes, and whose busi- 
nesses are subject to the ravages of floods. 

My familiarity with the flood probiem did 
not begin with my responsibility in connec- 
tion with the appropriation of public funds 
looking to ultimate freedom from the damage 
that floods entail. I was born and reared 
right next iv Johnstown, Pa. I live in the 
heart of an area which is the source of much 
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of your difficulties along the great Mississippi 
from Cairo to the Gulf. 

Having witnessed and experienced the dev- 

-` astation of many floods, it was with peculiar 
satisfaction that I became a member of, and 
later the chairman of, the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, whose re- 
sponsibility it is, so far as the House of Rep- 
resentatives is concerned, to effectuate the 
authorizations which are sponsored, by rea- 
son of his chairmanship of the Flood Control 
Committee, by the distinguished and learned 
gentleman from Mississippi, the Honorable 
WIILIANt M. WHITTINGTON. 

I know it is wholly unnecessary for me to 
tell you good people of your great good for- 
tune in having Judge WHITTINGTON at the 
helm of the legislative committee having 
Jurisdiction of flood-control legislation. 

He is generally acknowledged by his col- 
leagues to be the best-informed man in the 
Congress upon that subject, and, I might add, 
a guiding light on many national questions. 

I should be remiss, speaking of Judge Wurr- 
TINGTON, if I did not speak of your further 
good fortune and my good fortune in having 
on the Senate side my good friend the dis- 
tinguished and much beloved Senator OVER- 
TON from this great State of Louisiana. 

The Senator, among his many committee 
assignments, is a member of the Senate com- 
mittee which passes upon river and harbor 
and flood-control appropriations. The action 
my committee takes, and the House takes, is 
reviewed and independently acted upon by 
Senator OverTon’s committee, and then our 
two committees meet in conference and rec- 
oncile any differences that might have de- 
veloped. I am sure the Senator will agree 
that we have had mighty fine teamwork. 

We probably could have done better, 
though, if just the Senator and I had had 
free rein. 

I want to say to you, my friends, that the 
Senator knows his subject, and I can assure 
you that no better or stronger champion of 
your cause than he sits in the National 
Legislature. 

We have made remarkable strides in the 
past few years toward the control of floods 
generally and toward the control of floods in 
the alluvial valley of the Mississippi River. 

Under the leadership of Judge WHITTING- 
ton, authorizations totaling more than 8930. 
000,000 have been enacted for the construc- 
tion of 485 projects, scattered, as you know, 
all over this broad land, but a very great per- 
centage in areas where the ultimate objective 
is the protection of those expanses flanking 
the Father of Waters from Cairo south, an 
area into which have rolled the crests of so 
many heart-sickening floods, magnified b. the 
floods of tributaries, reaching out into the 
back country for hundreds of miles. 

In my judgment, those of us in the Con- 
gress at Washington can point to no piece of 
legislative action of greater good to more 
potential beneficiaries than the General Fiood 
Control Act of 1936 and its later supplemen- 
tation. 3 

Of course, as far as the alluvial valley of 
the Mississippi River is concerned, general 
flood-control legislation in large measure 
very properly may be viewed as supplemental 
to the much earlier project embracing that 
particular fiood-control problem, which very 
wisely was the initial movement. It is 
needless for me to teli you of the author- 
izations that have been enacted touching 
flood control in such area. The projects are 
many, and it is the earnest hope of all of 
us that when completely accomplished “Ol’ 
Man River” will roll along without disturb- 
ance to the normal pursuits of those to whom 
normally it is such a rich blessing. Here, 
too, acknowledgment must be given to the 
fire handiwork of Judge WHITTINGTON. 

My friends, when we were well launched 
upon the vast newly authorized corrective 


measures, our Nation, because it had no 
other decent or honorable alternative, became 
involved in war—a war of undreamed-of di- 
mensions; a war that is taxing to the utmost 
our resources of manpower and materials; a 
war, God willing, that permanently will efface 
war from the face of the earth. 

The demands of this all-out war have made 
it compulsory for the Nation to channel all 
of its means into its prosecution; to lay 
aside for the present many undertakings and 
to postpone the commencement of many 
undertakings that look to the public good. 
Some of these deferments may not have 
seemed wise when made, but I think all of 
us have come to see the light and fully recog- 
nize that our paramount job today is to 
crush Hitler, and Mussolini, and Tojo, and 
their satellites, despite whatever sacrifices 
that job may entail, and crush them, my 
friends, we shall, You need have no doubt 
on that score. 

Our principal job today, as I see it, so far 
as flood control and many other authorized 
Federal projects are concerned, is to do every- 
thing we can to see that the proper agencies 
do everything they can to be in immediate 
readiness to go forward with such projects 
when our energies and our resources may be 
freed from the war effort. 

You gentlemen can do much to make that 
possible. 

All of us can visualize the Herculean re- 
adjustment problems following immediately 
upon the conclusion of peace. Plain, com- 
mon sense, in my judgment, dictates the 
building up of a backlog of useful projects 
that may be proceeded with at once for pro- 
viding employment to cushion the impact of 
the great industrial change that will need to 
be effected. 

The Chief of Engineers, General Reybold, 
is an advocate of such preparatory measures, 
and the appropriation bill for the current 
fiscal year, thanks to Senator OvErton’s help, 
includes an amount for such advance meas- 
ures. That seems to me to be the only log- 
ical course for us to pursue at this time or as 
long as war demands must be served first. 

In conclusion, permit me to compliment 
you upon the fine work you have done in the 
past. The gains that have been made are 
largely in consequence of your untiring ef- 
forts spread over many years. 

You may be sure that as long as I am in a 
position to help in the good work, I shall 
esteem it a privilege to cooperate with in 
every consistent and practicable way, and I 
wish each of you to know that there awaits 
you a ready welcome at my office in Wash- 
ington at any time. 

I thank you. 


Inaugural Address of Hon. Thomas E. 
Dewey 
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HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I think it is peculiarly appro- 
priate that there be included in the 
Recorp the inaugural address of Hon. 
Thomas E. Dewey, the Governor of New 
York. : 

His is a call to unity of spirit and work 
in the prosecution of the war that is 
truly inspiring, 
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The address follows: 


No man could take up the duties of Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York without a 
profound sense of responsibility, even in ordi- 
nary times. To assume those duties in this 
hour of grave national peril brings a deep and 
humble sense of the great trust imposed by 
the office. 

We are engaged in a savage war for sur- 
vival. It is a war not merely of men and ma- 
terials, but also a war of human faith. It is 
a war between those, on the one hand, who 
believe in the principles of liberal self-gov- 
ernment and in the way of life that has de- 
veloped under free institutions, and those, 
on the other hand, who believe that way of 
life is ended. In the final analysis, it is a 
war by malignant, reactionary forces against 
the dignity and strength of the individual— 
a war against mankind itself. 

In all things needed for the winning of the 
war we are united in unswerving loyalty to 
our Commander in Chief, the President of the 
United States. We are united in our faith 
in freedom, in the ultimate triumph of jus- 
tice and in the triumph of free men under 
God. Shoulder’ to shoulder, with every re- 
source at our command, we shall carry on 
the fight to total and lasting victory. 

In the winning of that victory our State, 
with its 13,500,000 people, is called upon to 
play a vital role. . 

The primary task of our State government 
during the war is to lead the way in trans- 
lating into productive effort the indomitable 
will to victory among our people. 

The wartime tasks of the State include the 
fullest utilization of our industry in war pro- 
duction; every assistance to our farmers in 
the maximum production of food; mainte- 
nance, and improvement of transportation 
facilities necessary in the movement of war 
goods, workers, and farm products; adjust- 
ments of our tax procedures so far as pos- 
sible to ease the staggering burdens of Fed- 
eral taxation upon our citizens; improvement 
of housing and sanitation facilities in de- 
fense areas; revision of the State’s system of 
vocational and general education to meet the 
requirements of war; coordination of police, 
fire and air-raid protection; continuous im- 
provement in the relations between labor and 
management; and above all, vigorous leader- 
ship in work and sacrifice to make ever 
stronger the unity of our people. 

MUST WIN IN CONFLICT OF IDEAS 


In this way we shall put our real strength 
into the struggle for national survival. But 
while so doing, we must remember that force 
alone cannot decide the contest now going 
on in the world. 

Victory will not be secured the moment 
fighting stops. It will not be enough to 
put down by force of arms the military ag- 
gression that has been loosed against man- 
kind. We need also to put down by force of 
ideas the reaction against liberal society 
which our enemies represent. To win the 
conflict of ideas is the greater end and the 
ultimate victory. To win that victory we 
shall need to recognize and constantly 
amend the shortcomings of our own society. 

Seldom have the minds of men been more 
confused over the specific means of obtain- 
ing the objectives we are seeking. But be- 
hind all the surface arguments, deeper and 
more compelling than anything that may be 
said by any individual, we sense clearly and 
unmistakably the overwhelming aspirations 
of the masses of people everywhere. We want 
a society which combines political and eco- 
nomic freedom with an ever-greater measure 
of security. 

The new administration of your State is 
committed to the proposition that our so- 
ciety must provide full employment through 
full production. We know that these objec- 
tives are attainable at a price, for twice within 
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our generation they have been attained at 
the price of war. They must also be achieved 
in peace. 

We must achieve them by methods which 
do not destroy, but rather strengthen the 
ideals of political, religious, civil, and eco- 
nomic freedom. For material things are not 
in themselves the all-sufficient end. They 
are rather the means which assure men the 
opportunity to possess spiritual and intel- 
lectual values which are the essentials to a 
rich and happy life. i 

These are not partisan objectives. Nor 
will they be achieved by partisan action. It 
is a part of the genius of the American peo- 
ple that they can contest political elections 
with vigor and intensity. But once the de- 
cision has been fairly made, they can unite 
wisely and generously behind the parties and 
individuals who have been given the respon- 
sibility of government. 

PEACE TASKS ARE AHEAD 

Your State administration which takes 
Office today will be, God willing, not only. a 
wartime bvt also a peacetime administra- 
tion. Its responsibilities in the period of 
readjustment after the war, will be no less 
than its responsibilities in war. 

To meet these obligations our State gov- 
ernment must emerge from the war with un- 
impaired strength. But it can do this only 
as the strength of its citizens and its institu- 
tions is maintained against the ravages of 
war. We shall find a State geared to great 
war production; and much of industry, com- 
merce and small business will face grave 
problems of conversion to peace. At the 
same time the members of the armed forces 
will be triumphantly returning home ex- 
pecting to enjoy the benefits of the free sys- 
tem they have successfully defended. 

I state it as a cardinal principle of your new 
State administration that these young men 
and women are entitled to expect something 
better than the hopeless period of govern- 
ment-made work and relief, of which they 
have seen so much in the past decade. They 
are entitled to a fruitful, productive place in 
a free economic society, dependent on the 
favor of no man or political party for their 
livelihood or for their security. They are en- 
titled to come home to a State in which 
employment can freely be found and in which 
a man can work and look forward to a future 
limited only by his own skill and ability. 

To achieve these ends there must be a 
sound economic structure in this State. We 
must prepare for the prompt and full utili- 
zation of technological advances in com- 
merce, agriculture, and industry; we must 
prepare to carry the staggering peacetime 
burdens we will be assuming. 

Beyond this, the State will have a duty con- 
stantly to adjust its social welfare agencies 
and educational facilities to meet the special 
needs of a post-war community. 

The readjustment of family and social re- 
lationships torn apart by war is a problem 
which will call for wise and sympathetic 
handling. 

Just as we achieve unity in war, we must 
sustain unity in peace. In that unity there 
shall and must be no place for distinctions 
among us by reason of race, creed, or color. 

PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


In addition to these human objectives we 
will face a problem of civic reconstruction. 
Three-fourths of our population live in cities 
which are deteriorating. Industry and popu- 
lation have been moving out of the central 
cities into expanding suburbs, leaving behind 
them vacant structures and blighted areas. 

To make our economy more efficient and 
life happier and healthier, we face the need 
of rebuilding our cities. Whole obsolete busi- 
ness and residential districts will, in time, be 
torn down. There will be reserved to indus- 
try locations permitting efficient operation, 
together with the development of neighbor- 


hoods with their own civic, recreational, and 
religious centers, and the preservation of 
broad spaces for parks and playgrounds. , 

Business and industry must once again be 
attracted to our State. We shall, indeed, need 
the genius and productivity of private en- 
terprise on a large scale. Full employment 
must be achieved in peace, and the State of 
New York must maintain its prime position 
in the Nation. 

In meeting the problems of the future, 
Federal, State, and local authorities must 
develop the practice of fair and intelligent 
cooperation. Each branch of government 
should be free from domination or encroach- 
ment by the others. This country was 
founded upon the principle of federalism, a 
principle devised to maintain the balance 
between Nation and State, State and locality, 
Government and the individual. It is in 
accordance with this principle that the affairs 
of your State will be administered in the 
years immediately ahead. 

We have seen within the past decade an 
altogether unprecedented expansion of Fed- 
eral activities on the economic and social 
welfare fronts. Some of this expansion was 
expressly temporary in nature, some perma- 
nent. 

FOR RECOVERING STATE CONTROL 


The war, being total in character, has led 
to still further extension of Federal controls 
far beyond anything contemplated before the 
conflict. ` 

In the post-war period the Federal Govern- 
ment will be called upon to abandon its 
sweeping wartime controls over the freedom 
of the individual. Still, its field of opera- 
tions is bound to be very broad. At the same 
time a large area of responsibility for domestic 
reconstruction will fall upon the State and 
local governments. 

There has already developed in recent years 
a considerable degree of such joint action in 
the fields of highway construction and main- 
tenance, organization of public works, plan- 
ning, unemployment relief, and certain as- 
pects of social security. In recognizing the 
need for joint action, your State will neither 
evade nor surrender its responsibilities. 

We are fighting this war for our form of 
liberal society—the only form of society any- 
where in which men are free to differ among 
themselves, to later achieve improvement, 
and then to achieve change peacefully. If 
we are to fulfill the aspirations of the peoples 
of the democracies we must have a society 
that can grow. We must have the kind of 
society that gains in strength, not by draw- 
ing solely upon the ideas of the past but by 
moving boldly into the future. 

We seek security from the economic hazards 
of large-scale industrialization. But we can- 
not rely solely upon government for that 
security. For free government can never be 
stronger than the sum total of the individ- 
uals who are its ultimate masters. So, also, 
can its resources be no more than the total 
of the productivity of all its people. Only in 
a society which gives scope and opportunity 
to individual initiative can we expect to con- 
tinue the economic progress that has made 
this country unique. Only in a society which 
provides economic freedom can we preserve 
other freedoms. 

To the cause of human freedom we again 
dedicate ourselves today. It is not for any 
man to say that any single freedom is our 
principal objective or that some freedoms 
may be permanently sacrificed to preserve 
others. 

No man can be part slave and part free. 
Freedom is indivisible. 

Americans are fighting for our whole free 
system, and it is our high duty as Amer- 
icans to preserve and build meanwhile every 
part of that free system for the present and 
for the future. As we approach our tasks, 
let us humbly, and with the help of God, 
dedicate ourselves unreservedly to that end. 
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HON. CARTER MANASCO 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. MANASCO, Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding as part of my remarks an article 
by one of the outstanding Baptist leaders 
of our Nation, Dr. L, L. Gwaltney, editor 
of the Alabama Baptist, which appeared 
in that paper on December 31, 1942. Dr. 
Gwaltney is one of the most profound 
and progressive thinkers of this age. He 
is a Christian philosopher; a religious 
writer of international note, and one of 
the best informed men in America, Dr. 
Gwaltney should be a member of the 
peace conference. I wish that every per- 
son who is interested in permanent peace 
could read hi; articles every week. The 
editorial follows: 

THINGS TO FE CONSIDERED FIRST IN 1943—A 
HOMILY RELATED TO THE WAR, TO THE PEACE, 
TO ISOLATIONISM, TO THE ADMINISTRATION, TO 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
It will be agreed that the first things during 

1943 to claim the attention of the people of 

this Nation 1s to go as far toward winning the 

war as possible. It is not hard to believe that 
the morale of the German people and the Ger- 
man Army will crack up during 1943. But if 
it does not at that time it certainly will do 
so before 1944 expires. Of course, we have 
no inside information with reference to the 
matter, but it is permissible for anyone to put 
two and two together. 

The case, however, is different with the Jap- 
anese. They are never going to surrender and 
they are never going to oust their little Em- 
peror-god. This means that not only Singa- 
pore, Malaya, Burma, Indochina, the Dutch 
Indies, and the Philippine Islands will have 
to be retaken, but the Japanese mainland 


including Tokyo, will have to be annihilated 


as when one pours boiling water over a yellow- 
jacket’s nest. And to use the language of 
the street there is a plenty of “hot stuff” 
coming to them. One shudders to think of it, 
but it is hard to forget Pearl Harbor. 

Much is being said about winning the war 
and losing the peace. That is a catch sen- 
tence which may easily muddle the thinking 
of men. There are those who say that World 
War No. 1 was won but the peace was lost, 
which is not the whole truth. The winning 
of that war prevented German “kultur,” which 
was based upon the philosophy of Nietzsche 
and his school of thought, from overrunning 
the world at that time. Had not that war 
been won by the Allies all that is best in our 
civilization would have then been doomed. 
Meantime, it is true that the fullest fruits 
of the peace were lost and this largely because 
the isolationists prevented the United States 
from taking a worthy part among the na- 
tions which won the war. 

While the war is being won the Allied Na- 
tions should agree that they will stick to- 
gether after the war is over as well as now 
when the war is being fought. This is a 
thought of Walter Lippmann and it is right. 
Let all of those nations which are going to 
win this war—the British Empire, the United 
States, Russia, and China—firmly resolve now 
that they are going to remain united after 
the war is won and unless they do that the 
peace may be lost, And should the others 
fail to remain in the coalition, then, Britain 
and America must at least stick together and 
they should have an air force and surface 
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fleet sufficient to wholly control all the seven 
seas. This force should exist not to harm any 
people or nation but merely to maintain 
order under law and to forever protect the 
small nations against national gangsters. 

Mr. Churchill has said that peace came so 
suddenly following the other war the Allies 
were not prepared for it. That could happen 
again. Hence, the United Nations should 
now give themselves to a.serious and purpose- 
ful determination to formulate a just peace 
alter the war; that is, a peace based neither 
upon national aggrandizement nor upon vin- 
dictiveness to the enemy, but a peace of abso- 
lute justice to all men. This would mean 
that all national boundaries should be settled 
by plebiscite and that all the oppressed na- 
tions of Europe should be restored to their 
original status and this should even include 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, after their rulers 
have been overthrown. 

The Axis Powers will certainly be disarmed 
and the United Nations will doubtless put 
armies of occupation in all of those countries 
at the close of the war just as our Federal 
Government put armies of occupation in the 
Southern States following the War between 
the States, and as France at the close of the 
first World War put an army of occupation in 
the Rhineland (the rich industrial district 
of Germany). 

The armies of occupation in Europe will 
probably remain from 6 to 10 years and while 
that is going on there must be brought into 
being a federation of nations with an inter- 
national court to adjudicate the differences 
which may arise between the nations and 
said federation must have an international 
police force with powers, if need be, to en- 
force by blockade or by force of arms the 
decisions of the court. Either that or some- 
thing else like it simply must be done or else 
this dirt ball of ours which we call the earth 
is doomed to perpetual wars. In ali of this 
there will be found a thousand difficulties 
to be overcome but the main thing in the 
way will be found that of national selfish- 
ness. 

In America there is the possibility of a 
resurgence of the isolationists at the close 
of this war. Should they again come into 
control as they did at the close of the other 
war and start the same propaganda that the 
two oceans are sufficient to protect us, hence 
let America mend its own fences and with- 
draw from having any part in formulating 
the policies looking to permanent peace— 
should that happen again all the sacrifice 
of this Nation in winning the war will have 
been in vain. 

And do not forget that there have been 
some inklings of this attitude already. The 
elections in November suggested it. The 
perpetual criticism on the part of some cor- 
porations of the present administration sug- 
gests the same attitude. And there was rea- 
son to believe that some of the financially 
big boys were willing to let both Germany 
and England shoot themselves to pieces while 
they sold American goods to both sides and 
built their own private fortunes even if half 
the world died. And think of a speech re- 
cently made by the president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers who, in ad- 
dressing that body, said: “I am not making 
guns or tanks to win a people’s revolution. 
I am not fighting for a quart of milk for 
every Hottentot, or for a Tennessee Valley 
Authority on the Danube, or for govern- 
mental hand-outs of free Utopias.” That is 
a return to isolationism and bourbonism 
with a vim. If that view gains the ascend- 
ancy, there will be another war in 10 years, 
no matter who wins the present one. And 
if the writer's two sons, who are offering 
their lives, die for the reactionism implied 
in that statement, they will die in vain. 

As to the New Deal, we suppose there are 
few men who would endorse all of its meas- 
ures. But those who have kept Up a per- 
petual tirade against it should be mindful 


of the fact that in the New Deal this Gov- 
ernment was simply bending to a world 
revolution. This revolution broke out in ac- 
tual war in Germany and Italy, and the war 
now being waged by Hitler and Mussolini at 
its deepest, has been and is now against the 
plutocrats of the democratic system. And in 
both England and America, government bent 
to this revolution instead of being broken 
by it. 

A great shock absorber against a revolution 
in America which was certainly brewing in 
1933 and 1934 was Mr. Roosevelt. He boldly 
stated that he proposed to put “human rights 
ahead of property rights” and “no one in 
America,” he said, “should starve so long as 
the Nation had power to tax.“ Now, there 
are some industrialists who have not quit 
“cussing” him yet on account of those things. 
But they forget that something could easily 
have happened to this country at that time 
which could have been worse than the things 
which the President proposed and actually 
accomplished. Many bankers are now dead 
set against the man who in 1933 saved the 
whole banking system and financial structure 
of the Nation. 

Thus the matter of greatest importance to 
this Nation next to winning the war and 
next to the United Nations remaining united 
after the war is over—next to these is a 
matter already seething. This relates itself 
to isolationism and rugged individualism on 
one hand and on the other to a controlled 
an‘ nnified national economy and as to how 
far governmental controls over the national 
economy shall go. Many have not seen this 
yet but it is going to enter into Congress and 
in the next Presidential election and the 
whole Nation is to be shaken by it. 

Pinally, all thoughtful men must see that 
such matters affect in one way or in another 
the cause of religion and the progress of the 
Kingdom of God. Christianity, which, if gen- 
uine, is the life of Christ and His teaching 
transmitted to and imbibed by His followers, 
can never be contained in an airtight com- 
partment but must be related to every cause 
of both right and wrong in the world. 


Keeping Hapsburg Out 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Rrcorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me over the At- 
lantic Coast Network over station WNEW 
on Sunday, December 20, 1942: 


Article IN of the Atlantic Charter reads: 
“They (the signatories) respect the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they wish to 
see sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored tc those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them.” 

This declaration is in line with President 
Wocdrow Wilson's insistence upon self-deter- 
mination of the peoples of Europe. It is a 
thoroughgoing democratic principle and the 
fighting of this second World War will have 
been abortive unless it is carried out. It was 
deliberately inserted in the Atlantic Charter 
by President Roosevelt and Winston Church- 
ill for the benefit of Poland, Czechorlavakia, 
Yugoslavia, and many other countries which 
governments are now in exile with accredited 
ministers in Washington. The nationals of 
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these nations now under the heel of Nazi 
oppression wish to maintain themselves as 
citizens of a government of their own choos- 
ing. The Atlantic Charter renewed their 
hopes for the reestablishment of their home- 
lands. That provision quickened and 
sharpened their efforts against the Nazi 
jackals. 

Unfortunately at the present time in our 
own country there are those who would upset 
tne calculations of Churchill and Roosevelt 
as announced in the Atlantic Charter and 
would destroy the democratic aims and 
aspirations of Poles, Czechs, and Yugoslavs 
to reestablish their democratic homelands 
after the war shall have been won and the 
Nazis shall have been banished to limbo. 
Attempts are being made by certain groups 
to set up Archduke Otto von Hapsburg as 
emperor in a sort of reconstructed Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, which would comprise 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia. 

This dastardly plot is being hatched at our 
doorstep. Few Americans realize it. These 
monarchists are making of the United States 
a political arena in which they develop their 
intrigues and schemes to restore this charm- 
ing and handsome young man, Otto von 
Hapsburg, to a throne in Austria. Most, if 
not ali, of these monarchist conspirators are 
refugees. We have given them a hospitality 
and a refuge which they are daily misusing. 
When a visiting alien receives an American 
visa on his passport, he is cautioned against 
engaging in political activity while in the 
United States. These so-called royal refugees 
are no exception. They are daily violating 
the terms upon which their visas were issued. 
Assuredly our country cannot be made a 
stamping ground for agitations and propa- 
ganda campaigns to set up empires or monar- 
chies. Our citizens should give neither aid 
nor comfort in such schemes. Unfortunately, 
there are in New York and in Washington 
some of our denizens who like the idea of 
playing the role of courtiers and flunkies to 
a would-be king and are lending this pre- 
tender, Otto, considerable support. They 
little realize the harm they are doing. Her- 
bert Hoover, in a recent address in Chicago 
on New Approach to eae said, among 
other things: “Our first necessity is to pro- 
vide a stage for peacemaking that will favor 
th» spiritual forces, good will, and idealism, 
rather than the old-time diplomacy. We 
must prevent nests of intrigue that can again 
do evil,” 

Otto von Hapsburg has surrounded him- 
self by a committee abetted by certain so- 
cialite Americans that are duplicating the 
old-time diplomacy and the nests of in- 
triguy against which Herbert Hoover has 
properly inveighed. The old Austrian Em- 
pire was a feudal aristocracy supported by 
an imperial army. It was the very antithesis 
of democracy. Its restablishment, in any 
form, would be tearing the Atlantic Charter 
into scraps of paper. 

Recently the War Department authorized 
the setting up of an Austrian battalion in 
the United States Army. This followed the 
familiar pattern of establishing foreign bat- 
talions whereby aliens in our midst are en- 
couraged to join our armed forces in the fight 
against nazi-ism, fascism, and nipponism. 
We have already established a Japanese bat- 
talion and a Norwegian battalion and the 
other day there was established a Greek bat- 
tallon. The formation of other battalions 
may be in the offing. 

When the War Department announced the 
formation of the Austrian battalion, Otto 
von Hapsburg and his puppets sought to 
capitalize this Austrian regiment or cadre. 
They claimed credit for its formation and 
the committee surrounding Otto proclaimed 
itself an official recruiting agency. They 
cannot under the statute act as recruiting 
agents in any sense of the word Enrollment 
in any of these battalions by aliens must be 
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through the draft boards. The alien appears 
before the draft board for so-called volun- 
tary induction. The battalion must be offi- 
cered by American citizens. Neither this 
pretender Otto nor his lickspittles can be- 
come officers as they are not citizens. Inci- 
dentally, Otto is an alien refugee who en- 
tered the United States on a Belgian diplo- 
matic passport. How he can presume to act 
as a Belgian diplomat and at the same time 
seek the Austrian throne is beyond my com- 
prehension. This is a matter worthy of in- 
vestigation by our State Department. 

Secretary of War Stimson wrote a letter 
to Otto, thanking him for any aid he might 
render in inducing Austrian nationals in our 
midst to join this battalion. The letter was 
perfectly in order but it has been horribly 
misused and abused by Otto and his stooges. 
It has been made to appear that the Secre- 
tary of War has given the imprimatur of his 
approval to Otto and his committee in their 
ridiculous pretensions to have some authority 
over this battalion. They try to create the 
impression that the War Department has, in 
some way, espoused Otto and his cause. 
These false impressions which emanate from 
the offices of Otto’s committee, which he has 
ironically named the Military Committee for 
the Liberation of Austria, have stunned our 
Central European allies—the Czechs, Yugo- 
slavs, and Poles, as well as liberal anti-Nazi 
Austrians, Italians, and Hungarians. They 
have sent word of protest to Secretary of 
State Hull and Secretary of War Stimson. A 
number of false notions and write-ups ap- 
peared in the public prints concerning Otto 
and this Austrian battalion. The writers of 
these articles and other Americans in high 
places are unaware of the game that this 
young man and his sycophants are playing. 

Otto von Hapsburg, being here on a Belgian 
diplomatic passport, is immune from our 
draft laws. He thus operates from a safe 
distance. He is free to come and go and 
cannot be questioned. That, in and of itself, 
is a damnable outrage. He confers upon him- 
self the title of a sovereign in exile. 

He permits himself to be addressed as 
“Your Majesty” by his entourage; he confers 
titles and decorations, and, I am informed, 
accepts oaths of allegiance from his followers. 

He claims to be extremely democratic and 
liberal. If democracy consists of shaking 
hands and making speeches which extol de- 
mocracy, Otto of Hapsburg certainly is a 
democrat. Yet, queerly enough, that demo- 
crat surrounds himself with people who are 
anything but democrats. They have Otto as 
a smoke screen to hide their schemes. 

At present he goes under the name of Otto 
of Austria, while but a year ago he, with 
equal conviction, played the rolo of King 
of Hungary in exile. 

Let us first examine what his Austrian 
set-up is in this country. Who are his Aus- 
trian advisers? On whose back does he 
think he will be able to ride back into 
Vienna? There is first of all Mr. Guido Zer- 
natto. Guido Zernatto was a prominent fig- 
ure in Austria—not in the Austrian demo- 
cratic republic, where he was completely un- 
known, but in the authoritarian state of 
Kanzler Schuschnigg, after the Social Demo- 
crats had been bombed out of existence. Mr. 
Zernatto was then the head of the Father- 
land Front, an organization set up along 
strictly totalitarian lines in a state modeled 
after the corporate state of Mr. Benito Mus- 
solini. Zernatto, incidentally, was a great 
and trusted friend of Signor Mussolini. 

Another one of the archduke’s advisers is 
a Mr. Hans Rott, member of that more au- 
thoritarian government which was imposed 
upon the Austrian people. 

Never have either of these two politicians 
other than by lip service proved their love 
for democracy and all their acts speak of com- 
plete contempt and hatred of democratic in- 
stitutions. — 


These are Otto’s Austrian advisers; vainly 
do we look for representatives of all those 
liberal and democratic forces which have 
made the name of Austria an honored name 
in the world. 

But Otto is not only pretender to the 
throne of Austria. He is also pretender to 
the Hungarian throne, and he has therefore, 
of course, also provided himself with a Hun- 
garian set-up in the United States. And 
there the democratic and liberal Otto has 
found no one better than the infamous Tibor 
von Eckhardt. Tibor von Eckhardt is a gen- 
tleman who, as early as 20 years ago, founded 
the Awakening Hungarians, a terrorist 
group who for years terrorized the Hungarian 
countryside, indulged in orgies of anti-Semit- 
ism, and by the hundreds murdered Hun- 
garian Jews and liberals. Today Tiber von 
Eckhardt is an ardent liberal. Not so liberal 
though that the present Hungarian Govern- 
ment with which, incidentally, the United 
States is at war, did not provide him with a 
passport to come to this country, to be its 
second iron in the fire, just in case Adolf 
Hitler were beaten. 

Just about a year ago, Otto of Hapsburg 
toured the United States and Canada, in- 
vting all Hungarians to jump on the band 
wagon of Tibor von Eckhardt, but that band 
wagon was upset, as even our State Depart- 
ment considered Mr. Tibor von Eckhardt too 
unpalatable a dish to swallow. Mr. Eck- 
hardt resigned from the Free Hungarian 
movement which he had founded, and today 
lives in “retirement” in Washington, waiting 
for the time to come when he may step into 
leadership again. 

But not satisfied with building up the 
Austro-Hungarian Fascist forces in the 
United States, Otto who also claims the 
Czechoslovakian throne, has begun interfer- 
ing with the affairs of our Central European 
allies. 

There is a certain Dr. Milan Hodza in this 
country, a former Prime Minister of the 
Czechoslovakian Republic, a man whose op- 
position to the present Government in exile 
of the Czechoslovakian Republic is well 
known and whose closest affiliation is with 
the Slovakian League. The Slovakian League 
again is headed by a Dr. P. P. Hlesko, a par- 
tisan of that Nazi puppet state of Slovakia, 
which Adolf Hitler has created. 

Mr. Hodza is in close connection with Otto 
of Hapsburg, and his one-time private secre- 
tary is today adjutant to the pretender. 

All that is quite a nice little set-up for the 
Hapsburgs. They hope that when the war is 
over they will have acquired sufficient Amer- 
ican backing to be able to return to the 
countries from which they have been ousted 
by the peoples, as liberators from nazidom. 

These schemes and machinations of Otto 
and his gang are greatly disturbing those of 
the Allied Nations in exile. They are espe- 
cially annoyed at so-called Americans who 
want to wear the trappings of royalty and 
who havé become cohorts of this “chocolate 
soldier.” 

The very name “Hapsburg” is anathema to 
Czechs, Poles, and Slavs. They have never 
forgotten that it was the Hapsburg regime 
that fired the first shot of the first World 
War. They are not unmindful that it was 
the Emperor Franz Josef of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, in cahoots with the Emperor 
Wilhelm of Germany that planned that world 
conflagration and intended perpetual slavery 
for the non-Germanic nationals that com- 
posed the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

The Hapsburgs have forfeited for all time 
the right to rule anywhere in Central Europe. 
Theirs was a regime of torture of minorities, 
of the stifling of every democratic effort. 

The Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, in a release dated December 7, 1942, 
states: 

“The Hapsburgs have such a record of 
broken promises and most solemn oaths as 
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rivals that of Hitler himself. They are not 
trusted by the Czechoslovaks, Poles, Yugo- 
slavs, democratic Hungarians, and even their 
own Austrians. The Hapsburg regime in 
Austria proper was eliminated unanimously 
by the Austrian Parliament in 1918, The 
Hapsburgs may speak for only a very small 
minority of the Austrians, a minority which 
overthrew the democratic regime in Austria 
only with.the aid of Mussolini. Even in this 
country they are opposed by the Austrian 
bourgeois refugees as well as by the repre- 
sentatives of Austrian labor. 

“The necessity of a close cooperation of the 
nations in Central Europe is recognized by 
every politically minded person. But it 
would be the height of folly to create in that 
region a federation headed by a prince of Ger- 
man blood at a time when we are confronted 
with the task of taming the warlike Ger- 
mans and preventing aggression.” 

Some misguided Americans make a com- 
parison between Admiral Darlan and Otto 
von Hapsburg, saying we have used Darlan 
and, therefore, we should use Otto. I am 
realistic enough to appreciate the old Balkan 
proverb, “In order to cross a bridge, it may 
some times be necessary to walk with the 
devil.” Recognition of Darlan has been a 
matter of military strategy. Thousands of 
lives have been saved and the conquest of 
North Africa is thereby more expeditiously 
accomplished. It was worth while taking the 
chance with Darlan, but Otto von Hapsburg 
serves no military purpose. On the contrary, 
aid to him is equal to giving aid and comfort 
to our enemies. It means a reversal to 
feudalism and the turning back of the clock. 


Mr. Speaker, since making the above 
statement on the radio, President Roose- 
velt has very properly stated that Otto 
has no official standing as far as this 
Austrian battalion is concerned. He or 
any Austrian national is free to join. 
His two brothers have signed up. That 
is creditable. 

Finally this is all important; The pur- 
pose of the Austrian battalion cannot, 
shall not, directly or indirectly, be prosti- 
tuted in furtherance of Pretender Otto’s 
ambitions to ascend any throne, 


Why Work on a Plan for Peace Is 
Necessary Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech of Hon. WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
United States Senator from Vermont, on 
National Radio Forum, arranged by the 
Washington Evening Star, broadcast 
over the Nation-wide Blue Network Co., 
Wednesday, December 30, 1942: 

One reason is enough, namely: It is nec- 
essary to win the war. Winning the war is 
not limited to beating the enemy. Moreover, 
winning the war would not be accomplishea 
by causing an armistice. A peace must be 
dictated to the Axis by the United Nations 
which will guarantee, by all of the force that 
is necessary, that the children of the men 
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who now give their lives shall not be obliged 
to repeat that sacrifice in periodic, barbarous 
aggressions by Axis forces. 

The triumph of arms must insure the tri- 
umph of the cause for which these boys fight. 
Here at home the dangers to us individually 
are less, but the responsibility is at least as 
great. We owe the millions of men in the 
field of battle the contribution of all that 
it takes to assure the permanent establish- 
ment in the world of the principle of free- 
dom. 

This involves wise planning on our part 
and patient negotiation with our allies for 
a structure of peace having those bastions of 
security, of justice, of economics, and of law 
enforcement which will maintain freedom as 
the prevailing principle throughout the world. 

The performance of this obligation could 
not be accomplished by people who had not 
prepared themselves for it during the hos- 
tillties Among ourselves, as Americans, it 
will take time and conscious effort to coordi- 
nate our ideas. From the experience of the 
last World War we know that the necessary 
advance in civilization through international 
convention and the structure for enduring 
peace is utterly impossible if public opinion is 
not ready for the progressive principles and 
theories essential to the peace treaty. We 
can attribute the failure of the United States 
in 1920 to recognize her responsibility largely 
to lack of information during the period of 
negotiation. This lesson is so impressive that 
I neod not labor the point by argument. 

The President, the State Department, the 
Senate, all of whom participate in the plans 
for peace, need and desire the views of the 
people of the United States. This is a peo- 
ple’s war, and the peace shall be a people's 
peace. It takes time to obtain their views. 
Indeed, it takes time for the people to formu- 
late them. Therefore, we should be at work 
unon such plans immediately and continu- 
ously. 

Let me illustrate the nature of the prob- 
lems involved in our study: 

The commerce of the world will be carried 
on in ever-growing ratio by the great air lines 
of the world. Practically every great treaty 
power, excepting the United States, has 
determined its policy. Our commercial in- 
ternational carriers by air are being used by 
the Government under nothing but a war 
policy. The location of bases on the islands 
of all of the oceans, and the control of them 
in peace after the war, will be important 
from the point of view of both military 
strategy and civilian service to mankind. 

We Americans have not determined, for 
example, the question whether our air lines 
shall be consolidated into a Government 
monopoly, or whether they shall be owned 
partly by the Government and partly by 
individual citizens; or, thirdly, whether they 
shall be wholly owned by private individuals, 
and kept operated under vigorous Govern- 
ment regulations. In the absence of a de- 
cision determining the policy of the United 
States with respect to air commerce following 
hostilities we would be handicapped to such 
an extent that the competing foreign powers 
who have well established policies already 
in operation would occupy much of the field 
and perform the service which America ought 
to perform. 

I have not closed the door upon any new 
thought regarding the precise policy which 
Congress ought to adopt respecting inter- 
national air commerce. I point to the three 
possible solutions solely to illustrate why it 
is necessary for the people of this country 
to be at work now on the determination of 
a plan. 

The questions involved in our American 
policies of tariff and immigration already 
press upon us for consideration. Men and 
women are asking the question: To what 
extent shall we let down the protective walls 
of these venerable institutions in response to 
benevolent instincts toward the downtrodden 
and suffering of the earth, or as the net 


remainder of keen conflict of negotiation 
respecting trade? 

What would be your answer to the question 
whether immigration should be made more 
free and easy? Are you prepared to give the 
answer now? I know that I am not. And I 
point out that this is another illustration of 
the truth that it is necessary to be at work 
now for the post-war world. 

Have you formed an idea of which type of 
government is better for humanity, and par- 
ticularly for the orderly conduct of interna- 
tional relations, a union, a federation, a 
league, or a council? 

Have you an idea whether the institution 
of peace should be one central world gov- 
ernment, or whether it should be multiform 
with reference to geographical regions and 
ethnic considerations, 

But we know that we must have a position 
on these questions, and does it not take time 
and work to formulate the ideas? 

Even the most humble contribution will 
have this value, namely: That the individual 
who has expressed it has become a part of this 
great whole army that is doing its utmost to 
win the war through winning the peace. 

Justice concerns us. We have always cher- 
ished our form of mainténance of justice. 
In this we are not a unique Nation. Others, 
too, are devoted to their own forms of admin- 
istration of justice. Can we at once, and 
without preparation, come to an agreement 
with the United Nations upon the form of 
administration of justice? The answer is 
“No.” For this reason it is important that 
we begin to formulate the plan, taking under 
consideration the views of our allies. 

We are aware of special problems relating 
to small States, and we know that the deter- 
mination of the future of those States will 
affect the permanency of our peace and the 
stability of the institutions of freedom. Can 
we leave this problem untouched until hos- 
tilities are over? The end of hostilities 
might come suddenly. 

What form of protection is the United 
Nations to give to small nations aspiring to 
independence during the perioc of their pro- 
bation? Shall it be like that benevolent 
government of the Philippine Islands? Shall 
it be like the mandates which followed 
World War No. 1? Or shall it be some form 
of international trusteeship in.which no one 
nation shall be able to exploit such a country 
through the trusteeship intended for its pro- 
tection? This is another illustration of the 
kind of problem upon which there should be 
a well-informed, vigorous, and earnest public 
opinion. 

Who shall maintain the armed forces re- 
quired for supremacy over any aggressor? Do 
you have an opinion whether coilective se- 
curity could be best maintained by regional 
unions in agreement to fight jointly against 
aggression? Shall the policing of the ensuing 
peace be done by an international military 
organization, or shall we provide for policing 
an individual country by the armed forces of 
its opponent which may have an interest in 
the political or ideological future of that 
country? 

I repeat: Much thought must be given to 
such subjects; and it requires time. 

It is my conviction that the United States 
should feel encouraged to undertake the great 
and difficult service of leadership in the nego- 
tiations among the Allies, The relations 
which have been established thus far during 
this war through basic agreements under the 
Lend-Lease Act, through the joint proclama- 
tion of Britain and the United States known 
as the Atlantic Charter, and through the 
agreement of union itself among the 29 mem- 
bers of the United Nations have already for- 
malized a union. Does anyone doubt that 
the progress made is directly due to the 
common danger and mutual interest which 
the operations of war create? 

I believe that it is important for us to 
conduct further negotiations while this inter- 
est is such an impelling cause for harmony. 
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War is a solvent of those elements which 
normally cause division among great treaty 
powers, and prevent agreement. Its Prome- 
thean fire now consumes the selfishness and 
the unworthy motives of the largest number 
of people in all history. Therefore, the pres- 
ent hour offers an opportunity which we shall 
not neglect. 

We have advanced toward victory of our 
arms and toward winning of the peace. In 
the theaters of combat the armies of the 
United Nations on land and sea and in the 
air have the initiative, and direct the 
strategy. In the United States, whose vast 
area has been touched by invasion only on 
the outer rim, a miracle of production and 
transportation has occurred. In the realm 
of education for war, no country ever pro- 
duced so great a military force of well-trained 
men and women in so short a time. 

Our contemplation of what this means has 
already lifted us to certain heights, namely: 
The determination that—We will not make 
peace until after victory; we will establish 
an organization of world peace; we will dis- 
arm the aggressor nations and disable them 
to provoke war; we will administer stern 
and exact justice toward them; and that 
ve will provide adequate enforcement of the 
peace, 

We must be determined that our sons shall 
com“ back to a country of opportunity; that 
there shall be the incentive for high achieve- 
ment which will create a future world tran- 
scending any vision ever beheld. 

We have already begun organization of 
means to encourage and to help practically 
all other nations who are willing to cooper- 
ate in making the world a better place to 
live in. 

Believing that the present war cannot end 
by an agreement between totalitarian na- 
tions constituting the Axis, and the United 
Nations, I hold that one of the most im- 
portant reasons for advancing to a firm po- 
sition intellectually, economically, politically, 
and spiritually, is that a grave test of the 
morale of our American people is coming. 
For the day will come when our death losses 
will be reported in mounting numbers, and 
our people will become sad and weary. Be- 
fore that time is upon us, the faith and 
resolution of our people must become firmly 
established. We must, as a people, have 
strengthened our character and have made 
the cause for which our boys are fighting a 
cherished objective, from which no sorrow, 


no sufering, no sacrifice, can cause us to 


retreat. 

Such devotion and stamina cannot be de- 
veloped without knowledge and understand- 
ing. This understanding must be achieved 
through the contributions of numerous men 
and women whose thoughts are not uniform, 
but who have different ideas, and yet through 
whose thoughts there runs the golden thread 
of unity in objective. 

The leadership which logically will develop 
in the total war service of this numerous and 
energetic people must be of the highest aim. 
It must be inspired. It must be zealous. It 
must be guided from on high. It must 
champion a far better world than mankind 
has yet envisaged. It must surmount the 
obstacles of doubt and faint-heartedness 
thrown into its way by those on the roadside 
doing nothing but scout the idea as utopian— 
those who protest that it cannot be done. 

This opportunity to serve magnificently in 
the reformation of civilization is being seized 
and used to fulfill the divine This 
purpose is being unfolded through the 
thoughts and prayers and expressions of 
people in rapidly growing numbers. This is, 
indeed, the evolution of public opinion—the 
strongest, the most effective element of our 
free Republic. 

This is the necessary basis for that advice 
and consent by the Senate, which represents 
the voice of a free people. 

These principles are the spiritual founda- 
tions on which our Republic was erected. 
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As our sons meet and overwhelm “the fury 
of the oppresser,” we on the home front must 
awake and put on strength, that we may ex- 
perience the fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy: 

“And I have put my words in thy mouth, 
and I have covered thee in the shadow of 
mine hand, that I may plant the heavens, and 
lay the fcundations of the earth, and say 
pnto Zion, ‘Thou art my people.’ ”—Isaiah 

, 16. 


They Eat, Drink, and Make Merry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr.HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Bel- 
shazzarlike $40-a-plate dinner given to 
entertain the bride of Harry Hopkins, the 
irresponsible spender of the taxpayers’ 
money, at which 69 New Deal officials 
feasted, drank, and danced, is typical of 
the New Deal attitude toward the war. 

While ovr men are fighting and dying, 
the new dealers dine, dance, drink wine, 
and make merry. Before the grass has 
grown on the graves of the young men 
who have died to preserve this Nation; 
before some of their nearest relatives 
have received word of their death, these 
irresponsible merrymakers in the Na- 
tion’s Capital show a callousness toward 
the Nation's problems that was not ex- 
ceeded by that of Nero himself. 

The farmer of the North, the North- 
west, and the Middle West is bucking 
snowdrifts, and his wife—yes, and the 
townspeople—are figuring ways and 
means to obtain fuel to not only keep 
production and transportation going, but 
the homes warm enough to keep off colds 
and pneumonia. 

Meanwhile, Henderson, who had no 
difficulty in finding high-test gasoline for 
the plane which took him from Washing- 
ton to his home in New Jersey to vote on 
election day, is reported to have danced 
with every woman at the party and so to 
have won the prize. For the moment at 
least, Henderson must have forgotten the 
illness, the physical exhaustion, the lame 
back (that interferes with dancing), 
which he assigned as his reason for re- 
signing as O. P. A. Administrator. 

There were only 35 items on the menu, 
which indicates that rationing in its 
severest form has not yet reached official 
Washington. Among those items was 
caviar, which, you will recall, the Presi- 
dent, when telling the people that we 
must all make additional sacrifices, said 
he was willing to go without as one of 
the sacrifices on his part. 

*Tis said every cloud has its silver lin- 
ing. This merrymaking in wartime, 
while so many sacrifices are being made 
by our people throughout the Nation, has 
its amusing as well as its beneficial side. 
Barney Baruch, who is reported to have 
paid for the party, shortly thereafter and 
apparently as a result of the publicity 
given it, made a donation of a million 
dollars’ worth of War bonds for a chari- 
table purpose and so sought to spread 
over the whole painful scene a cold- 


cream coating of apparent generous 
giving. 

The party in itself, which, for the 60 
guests, is reported to have cost $3,000, is 
not vitally important, but as a symbol 
of New Deal indifference to the fate of 
the country, as a symbol of waste and 
extravagance, of thoughtlessness, it is 
astounding. It is typical of the New Deal 
attitude toward the war. 

The children are asked to give their 
pennies to buy War stamps. The people 
are admonished morning, noon, and 
night to deprive themselves of things 
they need to buy War bonds and, when 
they do, the new dealers appear to for- 
get the sources from which the money 
comes, the purposes for which it should 
be spent. 

The New Deal, instead of devoting it- 
self to the winning of the war in the 
shortest possible space of time and with 
the least possible cost in suffering and in 
lives, continues to make merry in the 
Nation’s Capital. The theaters, the 
dance halls, and the places which dis- 
pense liquor and cater to entertainment 
cannot take care of the more than capac- 
ity crowds. The new dealers continue to 
talk about remaking America and feed- 
ing, clothing, and housing the world with 
money none of which they have earned; 
none of which they will earn. 

From the day when the King and 
Queen of England visited the Nation's 
Capital down to the present moment, 
there has been a succession of visits by 
so-called royal guests, some representing 
nations still in existence, more coming 
from countries whose governments have 
been destroyed. 

While the new dealers play politics, 
while they keep in force domestic poli- 
cies which some figure are doubling the 
cost of the war, while they spend and 
waste and waste and spend, while the 
crowds in Washington eat and drink and 
dance and pat each other on the back, 
and while official Washington turns over 
to the representatives of other nations 
billions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money, our own people, who are the 
foundation reck upon which the whole 
world is now depending for the preserva- 
tion of civilization, are not only made to 
suffer and to sacrifice but are hindered 
in their efforts to maintain the super- 
structure. 

Belshazzar in his banquet hall saw the 
handwriting on the wall, and sought the 
meaning. The new dealers, the Com- 
munists, and those who have no faith in 
.our Government are blind to the hand- 
writing written across America’s skies by 
the people on November 3. They pre- 
tend to be unable to understand the 
overwhelming repudiation of their poli- 
cies as registered by the people at that 
election: 

Which have eyes to see, and see not; they 
have ecrs to hear, and hear not. 


There is no reason for any misunder- 
standing about the meaning of the No- 
vember election. There is no reason why 
the new dealers or the Communists 
should be bewildered, as they claim to 
be, at the result of the election. It 
meant for them what the handwriting 
on the banquet hall of Belshazzar meant 
to him, and the interpretation of that 
handwriting on Belshazzar’s banquet 
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Ball, as given by the prophet Daniel, 
Was: 

This is the interpretation of the thing: 
“Gcd hath numbered thy kingdom, and fin- 
ished it. Thou art weighed in the balance 
and art found wanting.” 


That may be the. correct interpreta- 
tion of the November election, 


The American’s War Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the American’s War Creed, 
written by Mr. Paul H. Ditzen, a member 
of the Wyandotte County, Kans., bar. 

THE AMERICAN’S WAR CREED 


What are we fighting for? For America 
and Americanism. For the American way of 
life—for life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. For the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights; for freedom of religion, freedom 
of the press, freedom of speech and the right 
to vote; for a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 

We are fighting for the land we love; for 
treasures more precious than silver or gold; 
for Plymouth Rock and Mount Vernon; for 
Niagara Falls and the Grand Canyon; for 
the glories of the Yellowstone and the 
mighty Father of Waters. For these and 
the Statue of Liberty we stand ready to de- 
fend our country to the death against Euro- 
pean aggressors. For these and the Golden 
Gate our armies and our navies challenge 
the treacherous hosts of Japan. 

We are fighting for the flag unfurlec and 
flying high with 13 stripes and 48 stars; for 
the indestructible United States of America, 
a nation united, independent, unshackled, 
and free, 

We are fighting for the future; for a world 
in which all men may have work, food, and 
happiness; for children whose hopes and op- 
portunities will be secure; for happy homes 
in every nation; for international commerce 
on the seven seas, and for the perpetual 
peace of all mankind. 

To attain these sacred ends we dedicate 
ourselves and all we have; with the help of 
Almighty God we shall win the victory. 

PAuL H. Dirzen, 

DECEMEER 4, 1942. 


“Scratch My Back and I’ll Scratch Yours” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
“scratch my back and I'll scratch yours,” 
if not considered vulgar, would at least 
be characterized as provincial by titled 
nobility—Lord Beaverbrook. However, 
the average working American knows 
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what it means and no doubt even those 
in court circles are not unaware of the 
practice it describes. 

Republicans had a similar procedure, 
which they called reciprocity. When 
they used it, however, the one giving 
something, expecting something in re- 
turn, gave it to the one who was to make 
return. That is to say, if you and I had 
. & deal on and I expected to get some 
special concession from you, I made a 
gift, but I made it to you—not to your 
wife, unless, perchance, making it to 
you would be a little too obvious. 

Lord Beaverbrook is an accomplished 
diplomat. He expects results from his 
activities. So, when he recently gave the 
wife of Harry Hopkins, special assistant 
to President Roosevelt in charge of lend- 
lease operations, a lavish bridal gift of 
a parure of emeralds, consisting of a 
bracelet, ear-drops, a necklace, and a 
brooch, presumably he sent his gift to 
the right person to secure the greatest 
returns. 

To a suspicious, hard-headed Yankee, 
quite naturally occurs the thought, Who 
paid for the jewels and why were they 
given to the wife of Harry Hopkins? 
Why not to Harry—or would that have 
been too raw? Was it just a gesture or 
does the good Lord Beaverbrook expect 
some substantial return to his country? 
Did he pay for the jewels or did his coun- 
try? Or did the cost come out of lend- 
lease funds? 

Harry Hopkins, as we know, has not 
a little to say about who gets lend-lease 
funds and how much of the lend-lease 
fund is allocated to the respective seek- 
ers. Beaverbrook’s England is a per- 
sistent seeker after lend-lease. Natur- 
ally, England wants all it can get of the 
fifty-odd billion dollars which are to be 
poured out to other people. Just as 
naturally Beaverbrook wants those 
funds or the goods, whichever it may be, 
turned over in the greatest possible 
amount, at the earliest possible moment. 

Can it be that Lord Beaverbrook fig- 
ured that an expensive gift of jewels to 
the wife of the man who controlled the 
purse strings would open the money bags 
& little wider, a little quicker? 

The law makes it a criminal offense 
for a corporation to contribute to a po- 
litical campaign fund. A candidate who 
accepted a substantial gift of money or 
jewels from an admirer who was seeking 
Special favors would be regarded with 
suspicion, but it probably would be of- 
fensive to royalty to suggest there is 
evidence of a lack of propriety, if not a 
lack of political morality, in the act of 
one seeking largesse making expensive 
gifts to the wife of the man who is to 
determine the amount of the loan, or 
more accurately, of the gift. 

Described in the language of the com- 
mon man, was not Lord Beaverbrook just 
greasing the skids down which Hopkins 
is expected to slide another chunk of 
lend-lease? 

Administration spokesmen have urged 
the appropriateness of War bonds as 
gifts. Maybe Beaverbrook did not hear 
them, 

Or, if Beaverbrook has jewels of fabu- 
lous value to give away, why not convert 
them into cash and give the cash to one 


of England’s many agencies contributing 
toward the relief of the dependents of 
the fighting men? 
And, did the jewels come in duty free? 
Another thought, What was the actual 
value of these jewels? And was the gift 
tax paid on the transaction? 


America’s Part in World Reconstruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ; 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor a radio address 
entitled “America’s Part in World Recon- 
struction,” delivered by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States on the occasion 
of the eighty-sixth anniversary of the 
birthday of Woodrow Wilson, December 
28, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


For the people of the United States, the 
war is entering its grimmest phase. At home, 
we are beginning at last to learn what war 
privations mean. Abroad, our boys in. ever 
greater numbers are coming to grips with 
the enemy. Yet, even while warfare rages 
on, and we of the United Nations are re- 
doubling our great drive for victory, there 
is dawning the hope of that day of peace, 
however distant, when the lights will go on 
again, all over the world. 

Adolf Hitler's desperate bid for a Nazi world 
order has reached and passed its highest 
point, and is on its way to its ultimate down- 
fall. The equally sinister threat of world 
domination by the Japanese is doomed even- 
tually to fail. When the Hitler regime finally 
collapses and the Japanese war lords are 
smashed, an entirely new phase of world his- 
tory will be ushered in. The task of our 
generation—the generation which President 
Roosevelt once said has a “rendezvous with 
destiny“ — is so to organize human affairs that 
no Adolf Hitler, no power-hungry warmon- 
gers, whatever their nationality, can ever 
again plunge the whole world into war and 
bloodshed. 

The situation in the world today is parallel 
in some ways to that in the United States 
just before the adoption of the Constitution, 
when it was realized that the Articles of 
Confederation had failed and that some 
stronger union was needed. 

Today, measured by travel time, the whole 
world is actually smaller than was our little 
country then. When George Washington 
was inaugurated, it took 7 days to go by 
horse-drawn vehicle from Mount Vernon to 
New York. Now Army bombers are flown 
from the United States to China and India 
in less than 3 days. 

It is in this suddenly-shrunken world that 
the United Nations, like our Thirteen Ameri- 
can States in 1787, soon will be faced with a 
fundamental choice. We know now that the 
League of Nations, like our own union under 
the Articles of Confederation, was not strong 
enough. The league never had American 
support, and at critical moments it lacked 
the support of some of its own members. 
The league finally disintegrated under the 
successive blows of world-wide economic de- 
pression and a Second World War. Soon the 
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nations of the world will have to face this 
question: Shall the world’s affairs be so or- 
ganized as to prevent a repetition of these 
twin disasters—the bitter woe of depression 
and the holocaust of war? 

It is especially appropriate to discuss this 
subject on this particular date, because it is 
the birthday of Woodrow Wilson, who gave 
up his health and eventually his life in the 
first attempt, a generation ago, to preserve 
the world’s peace through united world ac- 
tion. At that time, there were many who 
said that Wilson had failed. Now we know 
that it was the world that failed, and the 
suffering and war of the last few years is the 
penalty it is paying for its failure. 

When we think of Woodrow Wilson, we 
know him not only for his effort to build a 
permanent peace but for the progressive 
leadership he gave our country in the years 
before that first World War. The “New 
Freedom" for which Wilson fought was the 
forerunner of the Roosevelt “New Deal” of 
1933 and of the worldwide new democracy 
which is the goal of the United Nations in 
this present struggle. 

Wilson, like Jefferson and Lincoln before 
him, was interested first and always in the 
welfare of the common man. And so the 
ideals of Wilson and the fight he made for 
them are an inspiration to us today as we 
take up the torch he laid down. 

Resolved as we are to fight on to final 
victory in this worldwide people's war, we 
are justified in looking ahead to the peace 
that will inevitably come. Indeed, it would 
be the height of folly not to prepare for 
peace, just as in the years prior to December 
7, 1941, it would have been the height of folly 
not to prepare for war. 

As territory previously overrun by the Ger- 
mans and the Japs is reoccupied by the 
forces of the United Nations, measures of 
relief and rehabilitation will have to be un- 
dertaken. Later, out of the experience of 
these temporary measures of relief, there will 
emerge the possibilities and the practicalities 
of more permanent reconstruction. 

We cannot now blueprint all the details, 
but we can begin now to think about some of 
the guiding principles of this worldwide new 
democracy we of the United Nations hope to 
build. 

Two of these principles must be liberty 
and unity, or in other words, home rule and 
centralized authority, which for more than 
150 years have been foundation stones of our 
American democracy and our American 
Union. 

When Woodrow Wilson proposed the 
League of Nations, it became apparent that 
these same principles of liberty and unity, 
of home rule and centralized authority, 
needed to be applied among the nations if a 
repetition of the First World War was to be 
prevented. Unfortunately the people of the 
United States were not ready. They believed 
in the doctrine of liberty in international af- 
fairs, but they were not willing to give up 
certain of their international rights and to 
shoulder certain international duties, even 
though other nations were ready to take such 
steps. They were in the position of a strong, 
well-armed pioneer citizen who thought he 
could defend himself against robbers without 
going to the expense and bother of joining 
with his neighbors in setting up a police 
force to uphold civil law. They stood for de- 
cency in international affairs, but in the 
world of practical international politics the 
net effect of their action or lack of action was 
anarchy and the loss of millions of lives and 
hundreds of billions of dollars in a second 
world war. 

The sturdy pioneer citizen, proud of his 
own strength and independence, needed to 
be robbed and beaten only once by bandits to 
be ready to cooperate with his law-abiding 
neighbors. I believe the United States also 
has learned her lesson and that she is willing 
to assume a responsibility proportionate to 
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her strength. England, Russia, China, and 
most of the other United Nations are per- 
haps even more eager than the United States 
to go beyond the charter which they have 
signed as a declaration of principles. The 
United Nations, like the United States 155 
years ago, are groping for a formula which 
will give the greatest possible liberty with- 
out producing anarchy and at the same 
time will not give so many rights to each 
member nation as to jeopardize the security 
of all. 

Obviously, the United Nations must first 
have machinery which can disarm and keep 
disarmed those parts of the world which 
would break the peace. Also, there must be 
machinery for preventing economic warfare 
and enhancing economic peace between na- 
tions. Probably there will have to be an 
international court to make decisions in 
cases of dispute. And an international court 
presupposes some kind of world council, so 
that whatever world system evolves will have 
enough flexibility to meet changing circum- 
stances as they arise. 

As a practical matter, we may find that 
the regional principle is of considerable 
value in international affairs. For example, 
European countries, while concerned with 
the problems of pan America, should not 
have to be preoccupied with them, and like- 
wise pan America, while concerned, should 
not have to be preoecupied with the problems 
of Europe. Purely regional problems ought 
to be left in regional hands. This would 
leave to any federated world organization 
problems involving broad principles and those 
practical matters which affect countries of 
different regions or which affect the whole 
world. 

The aim would be to preserve the liberty, 
equality, security, and unity of the United 
Nations—liberty in a political sense, equality 
of opportunity in international trade, se- 
curity against war and business depression 
due to international causes, and unity of 
purpose in promoting the general welfare 
of the world. 

In other words, the aim would be the 
maximum of home rule that can be main- 
tained along with the minimum of central- 
ized authority that must come into existence 
to give the necessary protection. We in the 
United States must remember this: If we 
are to expect guaranties against military or 
economic aggression from other nations, we 
must be willing to give guaranties that we 
will not be guilty of such aggression our- 
selves. We must recognize, for example, that 
it is perfectly justifiable for a debtor, pioneer 
nation to build up its infant indystries be- 
hind a protective tariff, but a creditor nation 
Can be justified in such policies only from the 
standpoint of making itself secure in case of 
War. 

A special problem that will face the United 
Nations immediately upon the attainment of 
victory over either Germany or Japan will be 
what to do with the defeated nation. Re- 
venge for the sake of revenge would be a sign 
of barbarism— but this time we must make 
absolutely sure that the guilty leaders are 
punished, that the defeated nation realizes 
its defeat and is not permitted to rearm. 
The United Nations must back up military 
disarmament with psychological disarma- 
ment—supervision, or at least inspection, of 
the school systems of Germany and Japan, to 
undo so far as possible the diabolical work of 
Hitler and the Japanese war lords in poison- 
ing the minds of the young. 

Without doubt, in the building of a new 
and enduring peace, economic reconstruction 
will play an all-important role. Unless there 
is careful planning in advance, the return cf 
peace can in a few years bring a shock even 
worse than the shock of war. 

The magnitude of the problem here in the 
United States, for example, is indicated by 
the probability that in the peak year of the 
war we shall be spending something like 


$90,000,000,000 of public funds in the war 
effort, whereas 2 years later we may be spend- 
ing less than $20,000,000,000 for military pur- 
poses. In the peak year of the war effort it 
is probable that we shall have around 10,- 
000,000 men in the armed services and 20,- 
000,000 additional men and women producing 
war goods for the armed services. It would 
seem that within the first 2 years after the 
peace at least 15,000,000 of those 30,000,000 
men and women will be seeking for jobs dit - 
ferent from those which they had when peace 
came. 

Our expenditures have been going at a rate 
fully seven times as great as in World War 
No. 1, and the conversion of our industry to 
wartime uses has been far more complete. 
Thousands of thoughtful businessmen and 
economists, remembering what happened 
after the last war, being familiar with the 
fantastic figures of this war, and knowing 
the severity of the shock to come, have been 
greatly disturbed. Some have concerned 
themselves with plans to get over the first 
year. Others have given thought to the more 
distant future. 

It should be obvious to practically every- 
one that, without well-planned and vigorous 
action, a series of economic storms will fol- 
low this war. These will take the form of 
inflation and temporary scarcities, followed 
by surpluses, crashing prices, unemployment, 
bankruptcy, ard in some cases violent revolu- 
tion. If there is lack of well-planned and 
vigorous action, it is quite conceivable that 
the human misery in certain countries after 
the war may be even greater than during the 
war. 

It is true that in the long run any nation, 
like any individual, must follow the principle 
of self-help, must lock to its own efforts to 
raise its own living standards. But it is also 
true that stronger nations, like our own, can 
provide guidance, technical advice, and in 
some cases capital investment to help those 
nations which are just starting on the path 
of industrialization. Our experience with the 
Philippines is a case in point. 

The suggestions I have made with a view 
to promoting development and encouraging 
higher standards of living are necessarily 
fragmentary at this time. But in some quar- 
ters, either knowingly or unknowingly, they 
have been grossly distorted and misrepre- 
sented. During the recent political cam- 
paign one Member of Congress seeking reelec- 
tion made the flat statemert that I was in 
favor of having American farmers give away 
a quart of milk a day to every inhabitant of 
the world. In other quarters these sugges- 
tions have been referred to by such terms as 
“utopian,” “soggy sentimentality,” and the 
“dispensing of milk and honey.” But is it 
utopian to foresee that South America, 
Asia, and Africa will in the future experience 
a development of industry and agriculture 
comparable to what has been experienced in 
the past in Europe and North America? Is 
it soggy sentimentality to hold out hope 
to those millions in Europe and Asia fighting 
for the cause of human freedom—our free- 
dom? Is it the “dispensing of milk and 
honey” to picture to their minds the pos- 
sible blessings of a higher standard of living 
when the war is over and their own pro- 
ductivity has increased? 

Among the self-styled realists who are try- 
ing to scare the American people by spread- 
ing worry about “misguided idealists” giving 
away United States products are some whose 
policies caused us to give away billions of 
dollars of stuff in the decade of the twenties. 
Their high tariff prevented exchange of our 
surplus for gocds. And so we exchanged our 
surplus for bonds of very doubtful value. 
Our surplus will be far greater than ever 
within a few years after this war comes to an 
end. We can be decently human and really 
hard-headed if we exchange our post-war sur- 
plus for goods, for peace, and for improving 
the standard of living of so-called backward 
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peoples. We can get more for our surplus 
production in this way than by any high- 
tariff, penny-pinching, isolationist policies 
which hide under the cloak of 100-percent 
Americanism, 

Self-interest alone should be sufficient to 
make the United States deeply concerned 
with the contentment and well-being of the 
other peoples of the world, For,\as President 
Roosevelt has pointed cut, such contentment 
will be an important contribution to world 
peace, and it is only when other peoples are 


„prosperous and economically productive that 


we can find export markets among them for 
the products of our factories and our farms, 

A world family of nations cannot be really 
healthy unless the various nations in that 
family are getting along well in their own 
internal affairs. The first concern of each 
nation must be the weil-being of its own 
people. That is as true of the United States 
as of any other nation. 

During the war we have full employment 
here in the United States, and the problem 
is not to find jobs for the workers but to find 
workers for the jobs. After the war it will 
be vital to make sure that another period ot 
unemployment does not come on. With this 
end in view the suggestion has been made 
that Congress should formally recognize the 
maintenance of full employment as a declared 
national policy, just as it now recognizes as 
national policies the right of farmers to parity 
of income with other groups and the right of 
workers to unemployment insurance and old- 
age annuities. 

Full employment is vital, not only to city 
prosperity but to farm prosperity as well. 
Nothing contributes more to stable farm 
prosperity than the maintenance of full em- 
ployment in the cities and the assurance that 
purchasing power for. both farm and factory 
products will always be adequate. 

Maintenance of full employment and the 
highest possible level of national income 
should be the joint responsibility of private 
business and of Government. It !s reassur- 
ing to know that business groups in contact 
with Government agencies already are assem- 
bling facts, ideas, and plans that will speed 
up to shift from a Government-financed war 
program to a privately financed program of 
peacetime activity. 

This shift must be made as secure against 
mischance as if it were a wartime campaign 
against the enemy. We cannot afford either 
a speculative boon or its inevitable bust. In 
the war we use tanks, planes, guns, and ships 
ir great volume and of most effective design. 
Their equivalents in the defense against post- 
war economic chaos will be less spectacular 
but equally essential. We must keep prices 
in control. We must have continuity in the 
flow of incomes to consumers and from con- 
sumers to the industries of city and farm. 
we must have a national system of job place- 
ment. We must have definite plans for the 
conversion of key industries to peacetime 
work, 

When the war is over, the more quickly pri- 
vate enterprise gets back into peacetime pro- 
duction and sells its goods to peacetime mar- 
gets here and abroad the more quickly will 
the level of Government wartime expendi- 
tures be reduced. No country needs deficit 
spending when private enterprise, either 
through its own efforts or in cooperation 
with Government, is able to maintain full 
employment, Let us hope that the best 
thought of both business and Government 
can be focused on this problem which lies at 
the heart of our American democracy and our 
American way of life. 

The war has brought forth a new type of 
industrialist who gives much promise for 
the future. The type of business leader I 
have in mind has caught a new vision of 
opportunities in national and international 
projects. He is willing to cooperate with the 
People’s government in carrying out socially 
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desirable programs. He conducts these pro- 
grams on the basis of private enterprise, and 
tor private profit, while putting into effect 
the people's standards as to wages and work- 
ing conditions. We shall need the best ef- 
forts of such men as we tackle the economic 
problem of the peace. 

This problem is well recognized by the 
average man on the street, who sums it up in 
a nutshell like this: If everybody can be 
given a job in war work now, why can't every- 
body have a job in peacetime production 
later on? He will demand an answer, and 
the returning soldier and sailor will demand 
an answer—and this will be the test of states- 
manship on the home front, just as ability to 
cooperate with other nations for peace and 
improved living standards will be the test 
of statesmanship on the international front. 

How thrilling it will be when the world can 
move ahead into a new day of peaceful work, 
developing its resources and translating them 
as never before into goods that can be con- 
sumed and enjoyed! But this new day will 
not come to pass unless the people of the 
United Nations give whole-hearted support 
to an effective program of action. The war 
will have been fought in vain if we in the 
United States, for example, are plunged into 
bitter arguments over our part in the peace, 
or over such fictitious questions as govern- 
ment versus business. Such bitterness would 
only confuse us and cloud our path. How 
much more sensible it would be if our people 
could be supplied with the facts and then, 
through orderly discussion, could arrive at a 
common understanding of what needs to be 
done! 

I have heard the fear expressed that after 
the war the spirit of self-sacrifice which now 
animates so many of our people will disap- 
pear, that cold and blind selfishness will sup- 
plant the spirit which makes our young men 
willing to go thousands of miles from home 
to fight—and die if need be—for freedom. 
Those who have this fear think that a return 
of blind selfishness will keep the nations of 
the world from joining to prevent a repetttion 
of this disaster. 

We should approach the whole question, 
not emotionally from the standpoint of either 
sacrifice or selfishness, but objectively from 
the standpoint of finding the common meet- 
ing ground on which the people of the world 
can stand. This meeting ground, after all, 
should not be hard to find—it is the security 
of the plain folks against depression and 
against war. To unite against these two 
evils is not really a sacrifice at all, but only 
a common-sense facing of the facts of the 
world in which we live. 

Now at last the nations of the world have 
a second chance to erect a lasting structure 
of peace—a structure such as that which 
Woodrow Wilson sought to build but which 
crumbled away because the world was not 
yet ready. Wilson himself foresaw that it 
Was certain to be rebuilt some day. This is 
related by Josephus Daniels in his book, The 
Life of Woodrow Wilson, as follows: 

“Wilson never knew defeat, for defeat never 
comes to any man until he admits it. Not 
long before the close of his life Woodrow 
Wilson said to a friend: ‘Do not trouble about 
the things we have fought for. They are sure 
to prevail. They are only delayed.’ With 
the quaintness which gave charm to his say- 
ings he added: ‘And I will make this conces- 
sion to Providence—it may come in a better 
Way than we propose.’” 

And now we of this generation, trusting in 
Providence to guide our steps, go forward to 
meet the challenge of our day. For the 
challenge we all face is the challenge of the 
new democracy. In the new democracy, there 
will be a place for everyone—the worker, the 
farmer, the businessman, the housewife, the 
doctor, the salesman, the teacher, the stu- 
Gent, the store clerk, the taxi driver, the 
preacher, the engineer —all the miliions who 
make up our modern world. This new 


democracy will give us freedom such as we 
have never known, but only if as individuals 
we perform our duties with willing hearts. 
It will be an adventure in sharing—sharing 
of duties and responsibilities, and sharing of 
the joy that can come from the give-and- 
take of human contacts and fruitful daily 
living. Out of it, if we all do our part, there 
will be new opportunity and new security for 
the common man—that blend of liberty and 
unity which is the bright goal of millions 
who are bravely offering up their lives on the 
battle fronts of the world. 


Resolutions of and Addresses Delivered 
at Meeting of Mississippi Valley Flood 
Control Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


: OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, December 19, 1942, the Missis- 
sippi Valley Flood Control Association, 
of which I have the honor to be the pres- 
ident, held an annual meeting in the city 
of New Orleans, La. This was the first 
meeting of the association since our coun- 
try’s entrance into the war. 

The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the levee, drainage, and 
navigation districts of Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana; by Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of our National Congress, and 
by Army engineers charged with the re- 
sponsibility of improving and maintain- 
ing Mississippi River flood control and 
navigation. Speakers on the program 
included the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Truman]; Representative Will 
M. Whittington, of Mississippi, chairman 
of the House Committee on Flood Con- 
trol; Representative J. Buell Snyder, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the Army and 
National Defense and Civil Functions Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee of the House; 
Representative Dewey Short, of Missouri, 
member of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and president of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress; Lt. 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, chief, Serv- 
ices of Supply, United States Army; Brig. 
Gen. Max C. Tyler, president of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission; Hon. Chester 
C. Thompson, president of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, and Hon. Sam 
H. Jones, Governor of Louisiana. 

In the resolutions adopted by the 
association it was specifically declared 
that the association recommends that— 

The Congress of the United States ap- 
propriate annually adequate funds to pro- 
vide-for the maximum progress on raising 
and broadening main-line levees to grade 
and section as provided by act of August 
18, 1941, consistent with successful prosecu- 


tion of the war, as well as to maintain the 
works that have been completed. 


I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the resolutions adopted by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Flood Control Association 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
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Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the very able, eloquent, and 
inspiring address delivered by the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman] be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I further ask that 
unanimous consent be given to print in 
the Appendix to the Record the very in- 
formative address made to the associa- 
tion by Gen. Max C. Tyler, president of 
the Mississippi River Commission. I de- 
sire to make the observation that Gen- 
eral Tyler recommended a plan of flood 
control of the lower Mississippi Valley 
modifying the original project, which 
modification has been authorized by the 
Congress and is now being put into exe- 
cution under the supervision of General 
Tyler with the general approval and to 
the gratification of all interested in flood 
protection in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley; and I hope, Mr. President, that Gen- 
eral Tyler will be retained in his present 
position on the expiration of his present 
term, in order that he may complete the 
great work he is so ably executing. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 
1 


Resolved, That the project for flood control 
of the Mississippi River in its alluvial valley 
and for its improvement, from the Head of 
Passes to Cape Girardeau, adopted by the act 
of May 15, 1928, as amended by the acts of 
June 15, 1936, June 28, 1938, and August 18, 
1941, owes its present excellence in design 
and construction to the practical and efficient 
manner in which it is being planned and ex- 
ecuted by the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army. The Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association is of the opinion 
that the step by step improvement of the 
authorized project for the lower Mississippi 
Valley has been the only practical method of 
prosecuting a plan of such magnitude and it 
urges that this practice be continued in the 
future in order that this important under- 
taking may be improved and extended from 
time to time as warranted and required by 
changes in national and local conditions. 


m 


Resolved, That since flood control and navi- 
gation of the lower Mississippi River are most 
important to orderly and efficient progress of 
the national war-emergency program, we rec- 
ommend that the Congress of the United 
States appropriate annually adequate funds 
to provide for the maximum progress on rais- 
ing and broadening main-line levees to grade 
and section as provided by act of August 18, 
1941, consistent with successful prosecution 
of the war, as well as to maintain the works 
that have been completed. Maximum eff- 
ciency and economy in the prosecution of this 
flood-control project will be attained by 
maintaining, as nearly as practicable, a steady 
rate of adequate appropriations, in order to 
avoid the delays and difficulties resulting 
from alternate cessations and reinitiations 
of activities. 

m 


Resolved, That since adequate allocations 
by the War Production Board are as essential 
as adequate appropriations by Congress for 
the eficient prosecution of the flood-control 
project for the alluvial valley of the Missis- 
sippi River, we respectfully request that such 
allocations be assigned for the relatively small 
amount of supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment needed. We can ill-afford to relax our 
determination to prevent an uncontrolled 
fiood that would jeopardize the lives and 
working conditions of our people. Since Mis- 
sissippi River levees protect important trans- 
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portation lines, highways, communications, 
and military establishments, an uncontrolled 
flocd in wartime would be a national calamity 
of the greatest magnitude, 
Iv 

Resolved, That since the project for Missis- 
sippi River flood-control projects the most 
efficient food- and cotton-preducing area in 
the country and since the benefits of this 
protection accrue to the Nation as a whole, its 
neglect would be tantamount to neglecting 
provisions for the protection and welfare of 
the majority of our population. Of the sixty- 
odd million productive men, women, boys, 
and girls in the United States, less than 50 
percent can be engaged directly in our war 
effort at its maximum. The more than 50 
percent engaged in civilian industry and the 
70,000,000 of nonproductive men, women, 
boys, and girls constitute three-fourths of 
the population of this Nation, They require 
food to eat, clothes to wear, and employment. 
They include the families of our fighting 
men, the civilian workers, the doctors, and 
the leaders of Government. Provisions for 
their continued existence contribute more to 
the morale of our soldiers than all other ac- 
tivities designed for that purpose, Without 
this portion of the population, there would 
be no country to fight for. 
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Resolved, That as pioneers in flood control 
and the conservation of water resources in 
the United States it is our firm conviction 
that the Federal planning, execution, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of public improve- 
ments for flood control and allied purposes 
are being administered to the best interests 
of the public and the National Government 
by the existing departments of the Govern- 
ment. We reaffirm our recommendation that 
the work now established under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers of the War 
Department, that under the Department of 
Agriculture, and that under the Department 
of Interlor continue to be administered in 
this manner and we repeat our opposition to 
the creation or extension of valley authori- 
ties. We hereby reaffirm our faith and confi- 
dence in the Corps of Engineers, who are 
exceptionally qualified to handle skillfully 
large administrative organizations without 
permitting waste, inefficiency or questionable 
practices of any kind, and who are amply 
prepared and fully capable of prosecuting any 
civil program that the Congress and the 
President may assign to them as well as car- 
rying out their military functions in the ex- 
isting war emergency. 

vr 

Resolved, That with thankful recognition 
ot the human happiness and freedom enjoyed 
in America as compared with the sorrow, de- 
spair, and oppression suffered elsewhere in the 
world and with the firm conviction that the 
-fundamental duty of citizenship is defense 
of our beloved America, the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association pledges its full sup- 
port to the President of the United States in 
this war emergency and offers to serve the 
national cause in every way possible. 

DeWitt L. Pyburn, chairman; Arkan- 
sas: George Blackburn, W. F. 
Craggs, A. C. Zellner, F. N. Burke; 
Kentucky: W. B. Amberg, H. C. 
Helm, Henry Sanger; Missouri: C. 
F. Bloker, T. P. Russell; Louisiana: 
George S. Yerger, William G. Zetz- 
mann, Henry G. Norris, Claudius 
M. Dickson; Mississippi: E. M. 
Barry, Felix Nicholson, G. F. Ben- 
nett, E. M. Holmes; Tennessee: O. 
B. Rhodes, R. C. Donaldson. 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR Harry S. TRUMAN, OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr. Chairman, it is an honor to address 
the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association. You have given 
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me the real pleasure of being once again with 
my friends in the Mississippi Valley. Tour 
organization was formed to battle against the 
needless waste of our natural resources and 
wealth. This waste has cost us too much in 
the past. We have never been able to afford 
it. We certainly cannot now afford it. 

Your conservation work is of paramount 
importance, especially in these days when the 
costs of carrying on global warfare are so 


‘staggering. The Special Committee of the 


United States Senate to Investigate the 
National Defense Program, of which I have 
the honor to be the chairman, has as one of 
its paramount objectives a job of conserva- 
tion. 

We will win this war. We know that we 
cannot win it without expending huge sums 
of money. From your own experience in 
flood control you know that money must be 
spent now to keep the forces of evil from 
destroying us. As you also know, unneces- 
sary expenditures defeat their own purpose, 
The larger the sums involved, the greater the 
danger of reckless extravagance. 

The committee is a watchdog for the peo- 
ple, and an organized expresslon of the com- 
mon desire that every necessary military need 
and every necessary service of Government be 
adequately supported, but that not one cent 
be spent needlessly. 

It is easy to appropriate billions of dollars, 
but it is not so easy to obtain those billions 
of dollars. There is a limit to the amount 
> aera we can safely increase our national 

ebt. 

Every dollar that is appropriated and spent 
must some day be paid back and paid back 
with interest. Any suggestion that it will 
not is malicious rumor mongering. The only 
20 it can be paid back is through taxa- 

on. 

New plans for increasing tax revenues are 
constantly being made. New sources of ad- 
ditional tax revenues are continually being 
scught, but the tax burden is becoming in- 
creasingly harder to bear. We must always 
bear in mind that taxation when made too 
severe des roys the subject upon which it is 
sought to be levied. If we keep on piling 
tax upon tax there will come a time when 
we pile on the last straw that will break 
the camel's back. 

It is unfortunately inevitable that part of 
the burden of paying for this war must be 
passed on to the next generation. We ought 
not to saddle the next generation, however, 
with a burden so great that it will spoil the 
fruits of the hard-won victory. Our duty 
to posterity is not merely to beget them and 
forget them. 

In the midst of a war for our ver, existence 
we cannot flinch at paying the cost of ob- 
taining equipment and supplies necessary to 
win the war, but we can insist that the tax- 
payers’ money be carefully expended now so 
as to reduce to a minimum the future tax 
burden. Wasteful expenditures of money 
not only require needless taxation but also 
demonstrate that wasteful methods of pro- 
duction have been used. The result is that 
scarce materials and sorely needed manpower 
are frittered away. The American people are 
willing to make every sacrifice and to incur 
every burden necessary to win this war, but 
they are not willing, and must not be asked, 
to suffer unnecessary burdens of waste, care- 
lessness, and confusion. 

The Senate Committee to Investigate the 
National Defense Program was organized early 
in 1941 to prevent such waste and was author- 
ized and directed by the United States Senate 
to investigate the operation of the program 
for the procurement and construction of all 
supplies, materials, munitions, vehicles, air- 
craft, vessels, plants, camps, and other 
articles and facilities connected with the war 
program. The committee was directed to 
examine into the types and terms of all con- 
tracts awarded, the methods by which they 
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were awarded, and the contractors selected, 
the utilization of small business concerns 
through subcontracts or otherwise, geo- 
graphical distribution of contracts and loca- 
tion of plants and facilities, the effect of suth 
program with respect to labor and the migra- 
tion of labor, the practices of management or 
labor, and the benefits accruing to contractors 
with respect to amortization for purposes of 
taxation or otherwise. In other words, the 
committee was directed to examine into every 
phase of the entire war program. 

The committee was not organized to tell 
the war agencies what to do or how to do it. 
The purpose of the committee is not to sub- 
stitute its judgment for their judgment. Its 
function is to insure that intelligent con- 
sideration is given to the important and diffi- 
cult problems presented by the war program 
for the purpose of making certain that the 
sure victory to be won is won with the least 
cost in human lives and property. 

The membership of the committee is both 
nonsectional and nonpartisan. The com- 
mittee has never had a minority report. I 
hope that it never will. Its members con- 
stitute 10 percent of the Senate, and both 
parties are represented. Members come from 
every section of the country. The South is 
represented by Senator CONNALLY, of Texas; 
the Southwest by Senator Harc, of New 
Mexico; and the west coast by Senator WALL- 
GREN, Of Washington. The New England 
States are represented by Senator BREWSTER, 
of Maine; the Middle Atlantic States by Sen- 
ator Map, of New York; the Ohio Valley by 
Senator Kricore, of West Virginia, and Sena- 
tor Burton, of Ohio; the North by Senator 
Batt, of Minnesota; the Middle West by Sen- 
ator HERRING, of Iowa, and myself. 

The committee was organized to do a job, 
and its members have no preconceived no- 
tions, no partisan views to promote, and no 
beliefs to prove. It is determined to have 
neither a whitewash nor a smear, It wants 
to build and not to destroy. 

In the last war, investigations were post- 
poned until the end of the conflict. Then 
we witnessed a spectacle of literally scores of 
congressional committees investigating after 
it was too late to do anything except to ap- 
portion the blame, with the aid of hindsight. 
It was not remarkable that in almost every 
instance those committees wrote majority 
and minority reports which reached oppo- 
site conclusions, 

We are determined that this time the in- 
vestigation will take place while the war pro- 
gram is in progress. In this way there will 
be ample opportunity to correct, not merely 
to find fault. Experience has shown that 
post mortem investigations usually are fu- 
tile. We did not even profit in this war by 
the experience of the last war. 

During this war the investigation must 
and will be carried on simultaneously with 
the war program, so that mistakes, discovered 
by focusing public attention upon actions 
of the war agencies, can be remedied before 
irretrievable damage is done. Responsibility 
for such mistakes can be assessed now in the 
light of the facts as they occur and repetition 
prevented. 

In short, we are doing a surgeon’s job to 
cure and not performing an autopsy to find 
out why the patient died. 

People usually think of investigators as 
long-nosed snoopers perpetually pointing an 
accusing finger and broadcasting carping 
criticism. As we all know, fair investigation 
and intelligent criticism are most valuable. 
The threat of exposing arbitrary or capricious 
action is the one way to make bureaucrats, 
not elected by the people, responsible to them. 
The bare possibility of such exposure con- 
stitutes a most salutary check. 

The committee has been critical of many 
things. But it has tried to be both re- 
strained and constructive in its criticism. 
More important even than its restrained and 
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constructive criticism is the work of the com- 
mittee in compelling consideration and in- 
telligent decision on numerous matters which 
never became the subject of public criticism 
by the committee, but which without atten- 
tion and investigation might have resulted 
im great injury to the war program. Things 
are seldom all white or all black. Most of 
our appointed public officials are not arbitrary 
or capricious, but many are often jealous 
and stubborn. They often have problems 
which are difficult to solve and with respect 
to which intelligent men hold different views. 
The more ‘energetically a capable adminis- 
trator functions in his particular field, the 
less is he likely to take, or be able to take, 
an over-all view of the war effort as a whole. 

Administrators must be brought together 
and induced to agree upon some workable 
conclusion so that we can get on with the 
job. The committee has frequently found 
it possible to assist in such matters. There 
is a tendency for each agency and for each 
subdivision of each agency to overemphasize 
the particular portion of the war program for 
which it is responsible. This results in our 
having 20 or 30 separate programs which are 
competing with each other for scarce ma- 
terials and manpower and which in the 
aggregate are making demands upon our 
economy greater than our ability to produce. 
These agencies conscientiously tried to keep 
each other informed, but direction was nec- 
essary. Mere coordination was not sufficient. 

The job of providing that direction was 
given to Mr. Donald Nelson, the Chairman 
of the War Production Board. He has the 
difficult task of allotting too little among 
too many and scaling war agencies’ requests 
down to a point that can be met with the 
materials available. The disputes which 
arose between the contending groups were 

and loud, and often important ques- 
tions remained undecided for many months. 
The committee has assisted in breaking these 
log jams by investigations, both public and 
private. Frequently, disputes that have con- 
tinued for months have been resolved almost 
overnight, after the committee began an 
investigation into the matters involved. 

Materials are so scarce that Mr. Nelson has 
had the job not only of parceling out the 
materials among the various agencies, but of 
making certain that they are efficiently 
utilized without waste of manpower. 

To win this war mass production is es- 
sential. This requires efficient planning so 
that there will be an uninterrupted flow of 
materials from the mines and quarries, for- 
ests, and farms, on through to the finished 
product. Such problems can be resolved only 
by civilians with mass-production experience. 
They are not military problems. 

The soldier’s job is to determine where he 
is going to fight, what he will need to fight 
with and how to use it after it is produced. 
There has been a natural tendency on the 
part of the armed services to want com- 
plete control over everything that is to be 
produced for them—a tendency which has 
led to many disputes with the trained civilian 
businessmen who were retained by the War 
Production Board for the purpose of making 
available their production experience. This 
situation is dangerous. The Army and Navy 
can use only the finished products. Each 
of their Officers is intent on procuring the 
material under his direction. The raw ma- 
terials are everybody’s business, and every- 
body’s business is likely to become nobody’s 
business. Their natural insistence on ob- 
taining finished articles has had a tendency 
to leed them to build unnecessary. new plants 
to assemble finished goods with an aggregate 
capacity far in excess of the raw materials 
and semifinished goods available. 

this, the committee almost from 
its inception urged the expansion of facilities 
to produce basic raw materials, such as 
aluminum, steel, and copper, and the con- 


version of facilities for civilian production, 
such as automobiles, to war production so as 
to reduce the over-all need for basic com- 
modities. Such changes have been made, al- 
though belatedly. 

Notwithstanding this, our ever-increasing 
cemands for additional military equipment 
have reached the point where they exceed 
the quantities which can be made available 
to the armed forces consistent with our lend- 
lease commitments to our allies and with the 
preservation of an essential civilian economy. 
Tor example, the total amount of steel for 
which the Army, Navy, and Maritime Com- 
mission had issued priorities for a recent 
month exceeded the entire amount of steel 
to be produced that month. The commit- 
tee insisted that this amazing situation be 
corrected by evolving a system of allocations 
whereby each essential user of steel would be 
allocated the tonnage it could expect to re- 
ceive. Such a system has recently been put 
into effect. 

Since we cannot now expect to receive ap- 
preciable benefits for many months from new 
facilities to be erected to produce basic com- 
modities, and since manpower is so scarce, 
we must now give attention to the problem 
of whether the Army and Navy in the sizes 
planned are in balance with the ships to 
transport them and the supplies for their 
maintenance. 

Under th present program, an army of 
7,500,000 men is contemplated. Brigadier 
General Littlejohn, of the Army Quarter- 
master Corps, said in London recently that 
10 %½ tons of shipping must be used to trans- 
port 1 soldier to Great Britain and 1% tons 
each month to maintain him there. The 
Brookings Institute has estimated that four 
and six-tenths million tons of shipping in 
continual operation are required to main- 
tain an army of 1,000,000 men abroad for the 
first year. 

It will do little good to raise a huge army 
unless, consistently with supplying our allies 
with the weapons they need, we can trans- 
port and supply our own Army overseas. 
It is even more futile to raise so large an 
army that its attempted supply and main- 
tenance will destroy the essential civilian 
economy. We must retain the essentials of 
a sound civilian economy so that after we 
have won the war we will have a foundation 
on which to rebuild and make secure the 
American way of life. 

We must not forget that war today is total 
war. In order to win the war we must not 
only outfight our enemies but we must out- 
produce them in all important fields. It is 


not enough to have airplanes and bullets. 


We must also have food for our armed forces, 
for our war workers, and for our allies. The 
farmers, in producing that food, are engaged 
in a vital war effort. We cannot expect 
them to make bricks without straw, and we 
must take steps now to insure maintenance 
of their labor supply and to equip them with 
the farm machinery and other things that 
they require to maintain their production. 

Similarly, war workers and essential civil- 
ian workers alike must be fed and clothed 
and kept reasonably warm. To that end we 
should make available for civilian use as 
many of the necessities as can be spared, 
without endangering the success of our armed 
effort. This means, first, that everyone 
should produce to the limit of his ability; 
second, that the armed forces and other war 
agencies should make certain that they do 
not use any materials that do not directly 
contribute some military advantage; third, 
that the methods for rationing materials to 
the civilian population should be fair and 
easily understandable. 

The broad, general principles as to how 
much manpower and how much material can 
be made available for the various uses must 
be determined nationally by national officers, 
but the actual application of those general 
principles should be made locally by local 


of great basins. 
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boards composed of persons familiar with 
local problems, who are given sufficient au- 
thority and discretion to make a fair and 
equitable distribution. 

We can solve these problems. We can out- 
produce and outfight the Axis, but we must 
do so in the American way within the frame- 
work of our Constitution. As a militant peo- 
ple we can show the Axis that the demo- 
cratic way of life is the only way and ever 
renews its vitality from the vigor of a united 
people. If it is believed that we cannot win 
this war without aping the totalitarian prac- 
tices of our enemy, we have lost the peace 
before we have won the war. This, it is my 
unalterable conviction, we do not have to do. 
This it is the work of the committee to 
prevent, 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER IN Wan 


(By Brig. Gen. Max C. Tyler, president, 
Mississippi River Commission) 

It seems impossible to discuss the Mis- 
sissippi River's place in this war without first 
talking about the Mississippi River war. The 
Mississippi River war has been going on now 
for 200 years. It is the war which the Ameri- 
can people have waged against the river for 
the purpose of possessing and working the 
rich bottom lands constituting the alluvial 
valley and of developing a stable, prosperous, 
high-order civilization thereon. The Mis- 
sissippi River war is not over. True, great 
progress has been made and victory seems in 
sight. But before it can be won, there is 
much yet to be done. When victory has been 
achieved the price of peace will be eternal 
vigilance. The enemy can never be destroyed. 
He is powerful. He never sleeps and he will 
never stop his attack against your defenses, 

To understand the Mississippi River war 
one must appreciate the strength of the 
enemy. The modern Mississippi River flows 
in alluvial deposits laid down in a deeper 
valley at the end of the last ice period. Down 
through this alluvial valley must come the 
run-off from 41 percent of the United States 
and parts of two Canadian provinces. Re- 
corded flows below the Arkansas vary from a 
low of about 100,000 cubic feet per second 
to a high of about 2,500,000 cubic feet per 
second. High-water levels are some 60 
feet above low water. Velocities of flow of 
10 feet per second are not uncommon. The 
combination of great volumes of water, high 
velocities, great depths, and easily erodible 
beds and banks produces an extremely un- 
stable river. In recent times the river and 
all its tributaries have occupied many differ- 
ent locations through the valley. To men- 
tion some, the Mississippi has occupied the 
courses of the St. Francis, the Yazoo, the 
Sunflower, Walnut Bayou, and the Black. At 
one time it reached the Gulf down the course 
of Bayou Teche; at another time down the 
course of Bayou Lafourche. 

The present meander belt is the third of a 
series which the modern river has followed. 
In each meander belt the river has swung 
back and forth, caving its banks, building 
bars and cutting off bends. Every year, 
on the average, it caves 750,000,000 cubic yards 
of material from its banks into the river, a 
large portion of which is deposited in bars 
which force the current against the opposite 
bank, causing it to cave, and so on down 
the river. When DeSoto first saw the river 
400 years ago, it had been occupying its 
present meander belt for some time. The 
river was out of banks and some 80 miles 
wide at the latitude of Greenville. The al- 
Iuvial valley was a wilderness of forest and 
swamp and a hunting ground for the Indian. 
Two hundred years ago our pioneer predeces- 
sors began their war against the river to keep 
it off these rich bottom lands. 

The alluvial valley is divided into a number 
In each basin the highest 
land is along the river front. Drainage is 
away from the river into streams which fow 
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generally parallel to the main river, and 
enter it at points where the Mississippi ap- 
proaches a valley wall or at the confluence of 
the main river and a major tributary. In 
erecting flood defenses against the river the 
early settlers of the valley had only a limited 
choice of location for a defensive line. The 
result is that each basin from the beginning 
was protected by a single line of levee lo- 
cated on the highest ground close to the river. 
At first, these levees were of such height and 
section as to keep out only the smaller 
overbank high waters. As the country was 
cleared up and settled and more money be- 
came available from taxation, these levee lines 
were strengthened and raised to keep out 
larger floods. Time after time the river has 
broken these defenses and flooded the bottom 
lands behind them. The local people in this 
valley have spent $230,000,000 of their own 
money on the levee system. Necessity de- 
manded the adoption of the single line sys- 
tem of defense against the river for each 
‘basin, For example, a single line runs from 

St. Johns Bayou to the mouth of the St. 
Francis, 228 miles. A single line 270 miles 
long protects the Yazoo Basin. The line from 
Pine Bluff, Ark., to Point Breeze, La., extends 
for 306 miles. Tactically a single line system 
of defense assumes great risks and entails 
great difficulties. The fight must be made on 
this single front line. There are no switch 
positions and there are no second lines to 
which to retreat. A break at the upper end 
of a basin means the flooding of the entire 
basin. A break in the middle means flooding 
most of the basin, and a break at the lower 
end means flooding of a large portion of the 
basin. 

Now, breaks in the levee line during high 
water occur from several causes: From un- 
derseepage, causing sand boils and piping; 
from through-seepage, causing sloughs; from 
wave wash, causing loss of section; and 
from overtopping. Any one of these occur- 
rences may result in a crevasse which, once 
started, often enlarges to a width of several 
thousand feet. So to hold these long levee 
lines in high water they must be patrolled 
and guarded, Low sections must be built up, 
incipient sloughs must be drained or weighted 
down, protection against wave wash must be 
placed and said boils ringed. All these oper- 
ations take men and money. 

But in addition to the high water dangers, 
the river may at any time decide to change 
its direction and go through a main line 
levee. There are but three ways of dealing 
with such an attack. One is to fall back, 
that is, to prepare a retired position, a setback 
levee loop. The construction of such a loop 
may take from several months to 2 years, de- 
pending upon its length, height, and founda- 
tion conditions and, of course, such a set- 
back is expensive. Or the caving bank may 
be held by bank protection work, willow mats 
loaded with stone, articulated concrete mat- 
tress or asphalt mattress. This method also 
is expensive, costing upwards of $500,000 per 
mile of bank protected. Or in some cases 
the river may be diverted from its purpose 
of changing its course by extensive channel 
dredging. None of these operations can be 
carried on during high water. 

A great flood in the alluvial valley causes 
conditions closely approximating those exist- 
ing in a theater of operations in war. There 
are the same mud and rain, confusion, panic, 
and difficulties of transportation that are 
found in a military campaign. A recent flocd 
on the Potomac caused considerable excite- 
ment and anxiety in the Capital City. 
Imagine that condition magnified a thousand 
times and you have some idea of the sit- 
uation that exists during a great flood in 
this valley. The 1927 flood caused such wide- 
spread disaster and suffering in this valley 
that the whole country was aroused. The 
damage was estimated at from %$200,000,000 
to $400,000,000, All east and west rail lines 


south of Cairo except one, the Southern Pa- 
cific at New Orleans, were interrupted. 
Towns were under water for weeks. The 
existing project is the outgrowth of that 
flood. 


The project provides for levees along the 
main river to take care of an estimated 
discharge of 2,450,000 cubic feet a second at 
Cairo, 3,000,000 cubic feet a second at the 
latitude of the Arkansas River, and 3,000,000 
cubic feet a second at the latitude of Red 
River; for floodways, namely, the New Madrid, 
the Morganza, the West Atchafalaya, the 
Atchafalaya, and the Bonnet Carre floodways, 
and the Wax Lake Outlet, to take care of 
flows in excess of the main channel capacity; 
for channel improvement and stabilization 
on the main river to provide for navigation 
and to increase discharge capacity; for head- 
water projects on the Yazoo and St. Francis 
Rivers to protect the St. Francis and Yazco 
Basins from headwater floods by the con- 
struction of reservoirs, levees, and channel 
improvements; for the protection of the Ya- 
zoo and Red River backwater areas by levees; 
for the improvement of Bayous Rapides, 
Boeuf, and Cocodrie, La., and the construc- 
tion of a lock through the east guide levee of 
the Atchafalaya floodway at Bayou Sorrell. 
The Federal Government has spent $430,000,- 
000 toward the completion of this project, so 
we are talking about an investment of some 
$660,000,000, $230,000,000 of which was put up 
by the local people. This investment is in 
earthworks, revetments, channels, reservoirs, 
ficodways. It is not like having money in 
Government bonds with nothing to do but 
cut the coupons. This investment is in works 
which must be constantly maintained, or 
the river will destroy them. Neither the peo- 
ple in this valley nor the Government can 
afford to allow this investment to be lost or 
even jeopardized for lack of adequate funds 
for constant and first-class maintenance. 

Now, let us take stock of what has been ac- 
complished in this Mississippi River war. 
Substantial defenses have been raised against 
the river. Over 3,000,000 people now live be- 
hind those defenses, There are 35 States in 
the Union, each of which has a population 
less than that of the alluvial valley. On the 
basis of the present strength of the armed 
forces, the alluvial valley has furnished them 
135,000 men, and that number will increase 
to 170,000 when the proposed strength of the 
armed forces is realized. The alluvial valley, 
then, has furnished to the armed forces the 
equivalent of 8 dvisions. That is more 
men than the combined forces of Grant and 
Pemberton in the decisive siege of Vicks- 
burg and almost as many men as Meade and 
Lee together commanded in the battle of 
Gettysburg. 

The existing levee system affords substan- 
tial protection to 2,500 miles of main-line 
railways and to 2,000 miles of main-line 
highways. It protects a large proportion of 
the country’s cotton acreage and the sugar 
industry of Louisiana, and oil and sulfur 
developments in that State. Behind the 
levees are Air Corps school and tactical in- 
stallations and other Army plants. 

The defensive system is not completed, 
There remains $232,000,000 worth of work to 
do. The need for additional work on the 
main-line levees is greater now than it was 
before the enactment of the Flood Control 
Act of 1941. The straightening of the river 
accomplished in the last 10 years and the 
readjustment of levee grades is to compensate 
for the abandonment of the Eudora flood- 
way. The river will not stay straight unless 
it is controlled by revetments and dredging. 
Some $70,000,000 must be expended to bring 
main-line levees throughout the system to 
project grade and section. 

We may hope that we have finally learned 
from our reverses so far in this war that the 
time to prepare for war is during peace. 
Preparations made after war starts are ex- 
pensive in lives and money. The same is 
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true of flood defenses. They cannot be built 
during a flood. They must be built between 
floods. The last great flood was in 1937. 
A break in the front-line leyees in any of 
the basins of this valley during this emer- 
gency would prove a national disaster in 
the interruption of transportation facilities 
and general confusion in the very center of 
the country. It unquestionably would divert 
from our military operations much strength 
which could not well be spared. Fortunately, 
a minimum of critical materials is required 
for the strengthening of the levee system, 
The levees are built of earth and the earth 
is secured immediately adjacent to the levee. 
All that is needed to continue to prosecute 
the work are funds and repair parts for 
edrth-moving equipment. We who know 
what the river can do believe that our high- 
est executive authorities will recommend and 
that our statesmen in Congress will see to 
it that the strengthening of the flood de- 
er of this valley is continued at this 
. 

While the river has been an implacable 
enemy to the development of the alluvial 
valley, it has loomed large in our national 
history as a great route of trade and travel 
by water. The need for the development 
and safeguarding of navigation on the river 
has been one of the firm convictions of the 
American people since the early days of the 
Republic. 

Trade on the river began with flat boats 
for down-stream traffic. Later, at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, the steam- 
boat made its appearance.- The Louisiana 
Purchase was dictated largely by the neces- 
sity to control trade on the river. The Bat- 
tle of New Orleans was fought by the British 
to get possession of the mouth of the river, 
and the strategy of the Federal Government 
during the war between the States was largely 
based on the importance of controlling the 
Mississippi River and cutting the Confed- 
eracy in two. When the Navy captured New 
Orleans and Grant captured Vicksburg, the 
river was open from Cairo to the Gulf and 
the ultimate collapse of the Confederacy was 
inevitable. 

The great era of railroad building after 
the War between the States saw the trade 
gradually leave the river packets for the 
rails. By the time of the last World War 
the old romantic packets were practically 
gone, and a large down-stream coal trade 
was on the way out due to the discovery 
and development of extensive oil and gas 
fields in Louisiana and Texas. 

Those who believed in water transporta- 
tion were active just prior to the last World 
War in attempting to establish barge lines 
on the Mississippi, and the congestion on 
the railroads in the east and at eastern ports 
and their almost complete breakdown dur- 
ing the severe winter of 1917 and 1918 gave 
impetus to this movement. Some shipments 
of equipment and supplies for our armies 
overseas were attempted by barge to New 
Orleans during 1918. With the completion 
of the canalization of the Ohio River, the 
upper Mississippi and the Illinois and the 
provision of better channels on the Missis- 
sippi south of Cairo and the completion of 
the Intracoastal Canal along the Gulf coast, 
barge transportation on the great inland 
waterway system has grown by leaps and 
bounds. There are now operating on this 
system a large number of well-equipped 
barge lines connecting Texas and Louisiana 
with the upper Ohio, the Great Lakes at 
Chicago, and with St. Louis and St. Paul 
on the upper Mississippi. Individual tows 
carry from 3,000 tons to as high as 13,000 
tons of net cargo! The principal war com- 
modities moved are gasoline, lubricating oils, 
sulphur, and scrap metal to the industrial 
areas. In addition to the heavy movements 
of war materials, the river is performing an- 
other great service for the country at thig 
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time. All the inland boatbuilding yards 
are working to capacity to turn out assault 
boats, patrol boats, net tenders, mine plant- 
ers, and submarines for the Navy. These 
vessels in large numbers are reaching the sea 
by way of the Ohio, the Illinois, the upper 
Mississippi, and the lower Mississippi Rivers. 

It is peculiar how history repeats itself. 
The railroads were unable to carry the 
freight, passenger, and troop-movement load 
in the last war without most serious delay 
and congestion. The Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads now states that rail transpor- 
tation has already reached the saturation 
point in the southeastern territory. The 
association further says that the railroad 
freight traffic next year is expected to sur- 
pass that of the peak year of the First World 
War by 75 percent. The railroads are now 
operating with approximately 500,000 fewer 
freight cars and about 22,000 less locomo- 
tives than they had in 1918. The Mississippi 
River between Cairo and Baton Rouge is 
now handling over 10,000,000 tons of long- 
haul freight per annum over the well-lighted 
and buoyed channel. The amount of freight 
which can be carried on the Mississippi south 
of Cairo is limited only by the floating equip- 
ment available. The river could carry 100,- 
000,000 tons as easily as it can carry 10,000,000 
tons. It would seem to be the part of wis- 
dom to make greater and greater use of this 
efficient transportation route in order to re- 
lieve the congestion and overloading of the 
railroads, particularly in the southeastern 
territory, which has already become apparent. 

The maintenance of the river channels 
Tequires the operation of a fleet of dredges. 
Without constant channel work, navigation 
will become impossible. It is unthinkable 
that this great artery of commerce be ob- 
structed at this time. 


Labor’s Share in Winning the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF 1HF UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD a speech on 
Labor’s Share in Winning of the War, 
recently delivered by me at the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
organization in New Jersey. This article 
appeared in the Perth Amboy Evening 
News of December 31, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BARROUR SAYS LABOR’S SHARE IN WINNING WAR 
SECOND ONLY TO MEN ON THE FIGHTING 
LINES 


(By W. Warren Barsovur, United States 
Senator) 


Labor’s share in the winning of the war 
will be second to none, excepting only the 
men on the firing lines, but its responsibili- 
ties in the winning of the peace will be even 
greater, so declared United States Senator 
W. WARREN Barzour in reviewing labor activ- 
ity during 1942. 

“The winning of the peace,” Senator Bar- 
BOUR said, “is a task that cannot be post- 
poned until military victory is won. It runs 
on a parallel track with the winning of the 
war. While our Government is studying the 


problems of that post-war period now, and 
the research workers of the labor organiza- 
tions struggle for their solution, organized 
labor of itself must start to look ahead now, 
and to prepare for the greater national re- 
sponsibility that will belong to its members 
as American citizens in the days of recon- 
struction ahead.” 

The Senator predicted that organized labor 
would have a very major voice in formulating 
the peace and in organizing the world after 
the Axis has been crushed. “Victory over 
our enemies calls for physical courage and 
stamina such as America has never before 
summoned, in the shops and mills as on the 
seas and battlefields,” the Senator continued. 
“But we could still win the war and lose 
what we are fighting for, unless we match 
physical courage with as magnificent a dis- 
play of character and soul, so that what we 
have come to call the American way of life 
may be preserved and magnified.” 

Uncontrollable inflation and paralyzing de- 
Pression, Barsour said, could make military 
victory meaningless. Labor, he declared, has 
as great a responsibility toward preventing 
such national disaster as any other element 
in American society. 

“There is no use hoping for a return of 
the so-called good old days of self-sufficiency,” 
the Senator said. “But unless we are crim- 
inally negligent now in courageous 
precautions against economic and social and 
political collapse, it is wholly probable that 
we may conceivably emerge from this period 
of blood, sweat, and tears into better days, 
morally and socially, than our country has 
even seen. It means, however, harder work 
than we have been performing—all of us; less 
selfishness, more cooperation, more foresight, 
less regard for the momentary advantage so 
we can insure the greater advantage of the 
future.” 

The basis of the American way of life, 
Senator BARBOUR said, was free initiative and 
free enterprise, which is Just as vital to labor 
as to capital. “I feel, however, that the phrase 
‘capitalistic system’ is unfortunate, because 
it carries the implication that money of it- 
self is the chief ingredient in an industry, 
when in reality the workers’ skill is just as 
important an investment and must actually 
be more jealously protected than the stocks 
and bonds which are only a part of manage- 
ment's contribution to the whole. But 
neither can exist prosperously without the 
othei, and labor’s injustice to the capital 
structure would be just as suicidal as man- 
agement’s injustice to the workers. The very 
basis of democracy is the realization that the 
protection of one’s own rights is guaranteed 
by one’s willingness to protect the rights of 
others.” 

Consequently labor must share the respon- 
sibility in avoiding disastrous inflation and 
in preparing itself for the inevitable post-war 
period of conversion and adjustment from a 
military to a civil economy, the Senator de- 
clared. Inflation, even more than depression, 
would jeopardize, if not destroy, union 
organization, union income, and would wipe 
out labor's reserves both in money and in 
technical skill. 

That there will be drastic adjustments in 
Kinds of work and scales of income, while 
the Nation struggles back to a peacetime 
economy, must be realized by labor, by man- 
agement, and by all elements in America, the 
Senator explained. Any group’s insistence 
upon special privilege at this crucial time 
will foster evils which can be prevented by 
intelligent, cooperative planning. As one of 
the largest elements in the human structure 
of the Nation, labor has a very great respon- 
sibility toward preserving our democracy and 
thereby consolidating and increasing its hard- 
won gains, the Senator said. By the same 
evidence, he said, labor deserves a very major 
voice in defining the peace and administering 
the rules by which a war-free world will 
operate, 
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“But of this I am certain in discharging 
its responsibilities, labor will be guided by 
what is democracy’s good. Labor will de- 
mand, and shall receive, the share in victory 
that it is investing in the war. It will 
shoulder, in turn, the grave responsibilities 
that are also labor’s share—labor’s share as 
Americans. Labor, agriculture, capital, the 
sciences and the professions—these are but 
parts of the great entity which is America, 
and only as they work with and for each 
other can America remain great and become 
greater.” 


We Need a Courageous and Independent 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address entitled “We Need 
a Courageous and Independent Con- 
gress,” delivered by me at Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., on October 12, 1942. y 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Friends and fellow Americans, it is a tre- 
mendous pleasure to get away from the pres- 
sure and confusion of Washington and meet 
the people who, together with their sens 
in the armed forces, are really carrying on 
this war. It is refreshing to learn something 
at first hand of their thoughts about the war 
and the work in which they are engaged. 

This is a peculiar campaign from a na- 
tional standpoint. Politics must take a back 
seat because the first thought of everyore 
must be to do the work which is necessary 
for the war. But that very fact makes the 
election a more solemn undertaking to which 
the people must turn with an even greater 
sense of responsibility. They must quietly 
exercise the same kind of judgment in se- 
lecting Congressmen that the President must 
exercise when he appoints a director of pro- 
duction like Mr. Nelson, or a director of 
economic stabilization like Justice Byrnes. 
The result of the Congressional and Sena- 
torial elections must be decided this year 
not on party lines, but on the character, 
ability, and independence of the individual 
candidates for the Senate and for the House 
of Representatives. 

We are engaged in the greatest war in his- 
tory. We face the most powerful military 
nations which the world has ever seen. 
There can be no stopping short of complete 
victory. Anything else would subject this 
country to constant insult, harassment, and 
attack. Whatever you may read of confusion 
in Washington, you can be certain of one 
thing: There, as throughout the United 
States, there is a unanimous determination 
to carry the war through to its necessary and 
victorious conclusion. Furthermore, what- 
ever criticism there may be of the conduct 
of the war, everyone, Republican and Demo- 
crat alike, is in favor of giving full and com- 
plete power to the President as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy to carry on 
the military operations. Whatever else you 
may ask Congress to do you cannot ask a b-dy 
of 531 men to carry on a military and naval 
campaign. No one with any intelligence is 
disposed to interfere with decisions on mili- 
tary and naval matters made by those whose 
whole life has been spent in studying the 
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extremely technical and complicated subject. 
There never has been a war extending to 80 
many corners of the earth, none with so 
many complications, none whose success de- 
pends so much on expert and technical 
knowledge. The universal disapproval which 
has met Mr. Willkie’s attempt to interfere 
with the judgment of our military author- 
ities on a second front shows that you need 
have no concern with any such interference, 
whether Republicans or Democrats control 
Congress, I hope that even the President 
himself will not interfere with their judg- 
ment. 

Congress has refused the President no 
appropriation. It has refused no men 
deemed necessary for active service. It has 
approved the appointments of the President 
without question. Of course, there is criti- 
cism and justified criticism. Of course, sug- 
gestions are made and should be made. But 
the only way to run the military end of a 
war is to let some man run it, and the only 
possible choice is President Roosevelt. 

Furthermore, I disagree strenuously with 
those who have gone out announcing that 
we are losing the war. I have complete con- 
fidence in our ultimate victory, in spite of 
Washington confusion and delay. The peo- 
ple are naturally impatient, but to conquer 
two great military nations across the great 
oceans of the world is no simple task. Two 
or three years of preparation would not be un- 
reasonable for that task. The war must be a 
long war—we should have realized that when 

we went in it—but we are not losing it now, 
and we will not lose it in the future. 

The second field of war preparation, how- 
ever, is not so exclusively the task of the 
President. That is the field of production 
for military purposes. The amount and the 
character of guns, tanks, planes, and ships 

- which are necessary is again a military prob- 
lem, and we cannot easily question the de- 
cision of the President and his advisors. But 
when we come to the method in which these 
munitions are to be produced we must turn 

to the civilian population itself. Congress 
can judge their reaction as easily as the 
President. In the field of production there 
are Many men outside of the Government 

- who are fully as experienced as those in 
charge, and constructive criticism is of real 
value to the progress of the war. 

Take the question of the organization 
necessary for the production of munitions. 
As long ago as May 29, 1940, Senator AUSTIN, 
of Vermont, Senator VANDENBERG, and I urged 
the creation of an agency with a single head 
to take charge of the production of munitions. 
On June 15, 1940, and again in November 
1940, I introduced a bill to set up a War Re- 
sources Administration composed of a single 

administrator and an advisory council. Such 
an administration had been provided for in 
the industrial mobilization plan approved for 
years by the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. But it took nearly 2 years 

' of steady criticism before that result was 
finally reached by the appointment of Mr. 
Nelson. First the President created a board 
of seven, called the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, which did not even have a chair- 
man. Then we went through the double- 
headed Office of Production Management, 
under Mr. Knudsen and Mr. Hillman, with all 
the confusion and futility which delayed so 
long our productive effort.. In each case the 
administration insisted that they were doing 
a perfect job. If independent criticism has 
accomplished nothing else, it has finally put 
on a sound basis the organization of produc- 
tion. Modern war depends entirely for its 
success on that production. It can be made 
much shorter by constructive criticism. 

Furthermore, intelligent investigation by 
the Truman committee has eliminated many 
serious faults and abuses in various produc- 
tion and constructive projects. Excessive 
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profiteering and excessive costs in many con- 
struction projects have been brought to light, 
and I hope have had some effect in the cor- 
rection of abuses. Every day, however, I still 
hear of vast waste in construction projects. 
The payment of wages is so high that it is 
draining men from essential agriculture and 
from essential mining. Undoubtedly when 
billions are available there will be waste, but 
I venture to think that if Congress were 
just a trifle more independent and investi- 
gating committees were not so friendly to 
the administration, they would crack down 
on these criminal inefficiencies. I venture to 
think that American citizens might not have 
to pay from $50 to $120 for the privilege of 
working on projects of their own Govern- 
ment, essential for the conduct of the war. 
Here is a field in which independent and 
intelligent Congressmen are of far more use 
to the people than those who blindly follow 
some party line. 

But there is a third field in which intelli- 
gence and independence are still more essen- 
tial. We have never seen a war in which so 
many economic controls over the daily life of 
the people have been proposed. We are mov- 
ing rapidly toward a condition in which 
every essential article will be rationed. 
Every price will be fixed, and every wage and 
salary dictated from Washington. Except in 
the field of rubber, and in the East in the 
field of petroleum products, I doubt very 
much whether conditions are really essen- 
tially different from what they were in past 
wars, but the spirit of the times, or of the 
New Deal, prefers detailed Government con- 
trol over everything and everybody. 

The greatest difference between this war 
and the last is in the spirit in which the 
Government approaches these controls. In 
the last war the whole Food Administration 
and many other controls were based almost 
entirely on an appeal for patriotic coopera- 
tion. The people were told what they were 
expected to do, and the reasons why. Every 
town in America and every rural community 
knows how to organize itself for patriotic 
work. We are a self-organizing nation. We 
can't meet without forming committees and 
electing chairmen. Today the people are 
only asking for a clear statement of the 
manner by which they can cooperate in the 
war. True, in the last war we had a little 
compulsion in the background, a few paddles 
in the closet, but after 90 percent of the 
people had been sold on the job to be done 
it was hardly ever necessary to use those 
paddles to spank the other 10 percent. 

Now, the whole control is based on threats, 
threats to crack down, threats of shortages 
and rationing. Instead of being asked to 
save sugar for the Army and foreign ship- 
ment, wild statements and threats of a com- 
plete disappearance of sugar produced a rush 
to every grocery store in the United States. 
Except for the methods of the Government 
I don’t believe sugar rationing would- ever 
have been necessary. Instead of rationing 
meat, if there is a shortage, why not try a 
few meatless days, and appeal to patriotism? 
Instead of threatening to confiscate tires, 
why not go out and offer to buy the extras? 
There is a crowd in Washington who think 
they know what the people want, and ought 
to have, better than the people themselves. 

They prefer to issue directives (a good 
Fascist term now becoming fashionable in 
Washington), regulations, and threats of 
prosecution. In the Price Control Act we 
provided for voiunteer industry committees 
to cooperate with the Price Administrator, 
If they have been appointed at all, their ad- 
vice is utterly ignored. The Price Adminis- 
tration is full of professors and theorists 
with hardly a practical businessman in the 
crowd. To many of them it is the accom- 
plishment of the ideal planned economy to 
which the New Deal has long looked forward. 
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They revel in directing the daily life of 
130,000,000 people. 

I recognize the necessity temporarily dur- 
ing the war of certain Fascist controls. I 
supported the Price Controi Act and the re- 
cent anti-inflation bill. I recognize the seri- 
ousness of the rubber situation, and I have 
long urged that gas rationing be extended 
throughout the country to save rubber, with- 
out waiting until after the election. But out- 
side of the gasoline, I think we can get along 
without rationing if we will try a little 
cooperation. 

We have now before Congress the tremen- 
dous difficult manpower problem. By taking 
10,000,000 men for the armed forces we are 
creating shortages in every walk of life. It 
is particularly difficult for the farmer. But 
here again I doubt if compulsion directed 
from Washington is going to solve the prob- 
lem. I don’t believe that in this great demo- 
cratic country we need any plan for forced 
labor. Apart from the principle of the thing, 
I don't believe that men ordered to work on 
particular farms or for particular manufac- 
turers are going to be efficient workers. 

You cannot order Americans around like 
sheep, the way some of our bureaucrats would 
like to do. I introduced a bill last week 
providing for the making of a master plan 
to provide the necessary men not only for 
the armed forces but also for agriculture, for 
war industry, and for other essential activi- 
ties. If we tell any man where he can be 
most useful in the war effort, the chances 
are 10 to 1 he is going to accept that judg- 
ment voluntarily. We can recruit both men 
and women for the necessary services if the 
Government will undertake to pay the cost 
of moving, if that is necessary, and even take 
their homes and farms off their hands where 
the move appears to be permanent. A plan 
of compulsory labor will certainly not work 
without intelligent planning and supervision. 
If we have that intelligent planning and 
supervision, the whole question can be solved 
on a volunteer basis. And nothing is more 
important today than the question of agri- 
cultural labor. Already herds of milk cattle 
are being sold, and unless we keep farm labor 
on the farm, we're going to find a real need 
of rationing milk and butter and other food 
essential to ourselves and our allies. 

In any event, I should like to see a Con- 
gress which would only come to compulsory 
controls when it is forced by circumstances 
to do so. I would like to see a Congress that 
would not accept blindly every idea urged on 
the President by some professor of economics 
who enjoys the opportunity of telling the 
people where to get off. 

Furthermore, in this field of economic con- 
trol there is nothing in the fact that we 
are at war to justify turning over arbitrary 
power to the President. Regardless of the 
attitude of some newspapers, the war is not 
going to be won or lost by a small amount 
of inflation. We can take enough time in 
deciding what the controls shall be to be 
sure we are right. So far the cost of living 
has increased about 20 percent, compared 
with 120 percent in the World War. It is 
important to control, but it should be con- 
trolled fairly and equitably between the 
different groups, and there is no reason to 
freeze every existing inequity. 

In short, the Constitution makes the 
President Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. It does not make him Commander 
in Chief of the civilian population. He has 
no more right to set aside the laws of Con- 
grees relating to the civilian population in 
time of war than he has in time of peace. 
His threat to do so on September 7 only 
created disunity and dissension in the 
United States. 

I have seen various statements in news- 
paper editorials and elsewhere justifying the 
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President's position on the ground that Lin- 
coln stretched the executive power far in 
times of crisis. That is true, but I know of 
nothing he did which did not have a close 
relation to the actual operations of the Army. 
His were individual acts made necessary by 
some great emergency in the conduct of the 
war itself. But the President's claim today 
that he can fix wages and prices throughout 
the entire United States and set aside a 
law of the United States, is a claim of legis- 
lative power over the civilian population 
which no other President has ever even 
asserted. There is no constitutional author- 
ity for such a position, and if it should be 
acquiesced in, there would be no democratic 
government remaining in this country. If 
that power were admitted to exist today it 
would necessarily extend until the making 
of the treaty of peace, which might be 5 
years after the cessation of hostilities under 
the present plan for a waiting period. 


The division of authority today is very 
clear in my mind. The President is in full 
charge of all military and naval operation. 
By congressional action, he has been placed 
in full charge of production of war mate- 
rials. In the economic field, however, while 
he has been given wide power, his discre- 
tion is much more limited, and Congress, 
under the Constitution, has the right and 
duty to determine how the burden of this 
war shall be distributed among the civilian 
population. Congress determines what our 
tax system shall be and how much each 
person shall pay. It determines how farm 
prices and wages shall be regulated. It must 
determine how manpower shall be distrib- 
uted and men asked to serve the country. Of 
course, even in these fields, much more 
power must be delegated to the administra- 
tive agencies than in time of peace, but Con- 
gress must fix the standards and the meth- 
ods that are to be pursued. Having deter- 
mined those standards, it seems to me that 
the administrative agencies must actually 
fix the prices on each commodity and the 
wages to be paid in each industry. The ad- 
ministrative agencies, like the draft boards, 
must pass on the individual capacity of each 
man, but they should do so under clear rules 
laid down by law according to principles 
established by Congress. Any attempt by 
the Executive to seize such power breaks 
down the very democratic system for which 
we are fighting throughout all the conti- 
nents of the world to preserve. That sys- 
tem depends on the making of the people’s 
laws by the people’s representatives. 

Certainly we should have a Congress de- 
termined to assert the right of the people 
to pass on those matters which affect their 
daily life, the prices they pay, the wages they 
receive, and the manner in which the mem- 
bers of the family are enlisted for war serv- 
ice. We don't want Congressmen who follow 
blindly the orders of anyone and acquiesce 
in every claim of arbitrary power. 

Finally, we want a Congress to deal con- 
structively with the problems of post-war re- 
organization. I am much less confident of 
success in that field than I am of victory in 
the war. We will face the most difficult do- 
mestic and foreign problems this country has 
ever seen. Surely those problems should be 
decided by a Congress anxious to carry out 
the people's will instead of being subservient 
to a group of “braintrusters” in Washington 
whose ideas are nearly all of European origin. 
We don’t want Congressmen who haven't got 
the intelligence to criticize the plans which 
this crowd makes for the administration; and 
haven't got the courage to oppose them. And 
I might say that nothing has impressed me sọ 
much in Washington as the cleverness with 
which New Deal plans are prepared and pre- 
sented in the most innocuous-appearing 
measures. Sometimes even the reputed au- 
thors of those measures wake up to find a 


vast bureaucratic organization of which they 
had never conceived, out an am- 
bitious and expensive plan which they had 
not understood. 

There are plenty of people in Washington 
today looking forward to the post-war period 
as a time for completing the socialization of 
the United States. Because no large nation 
has ever been socialized successfully without 
some kind of limited dictatorship they hope 
to center all possible power in the President. 
Thus the press quoted Attorney General Bid- 
dle as follows: Turning to the United States 
after the war,” Biddle said, “thought must be 
given to the extent war controls will con- 
tinue after peace comes. It has been recog- 
nized generally that the Government will be 
slow to release the vast powers under which 
industry and people are being regimented in 
the war period. 

“We are now in a noncompetitive economy 
which is becoming a completely integrated 
Government-controlled economy, and can- 
not be abandoned instantly when peace 
comes.” About the same time Mr. Biddle 
urged new dealers to keep up the political 
fight regardless of the war. He said that the 
New Deal had succeeded as a liberal move- 
ment because it was a political party allied 
with the labor movement. 

Mrs. Roosevelt stated in her July magazine 
article entitled “What Are We Fighting 
For?” that— 

“When we look over the past few years we 
discover that the war as we know it now is 
only a phase of something which has been 
going on ever since the last war, a kind of 
world revolution. * * * 

“Once people as a whole understand that 
these are the objectives of the leaders of 
the United Nations there will be sorrow at 
the young lives that are sacrificed, but not 
bitterness. All will be willing to accept 
civilian hardships and sacrifice, for there 
will be full understanding that failure to win 
the revolution in the way of democracy will 
bring only unbearable disaster. The war is 
but a step in the revolution. After the war 
must come the realization of the things for 
which we have fought, the dream of a new 
world.” 

One of the most influential economic ad- 
visors of the Government is Dr. Alvin H. 
Hansen. He is a special advisor to the 
board of governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, and connected with the Naval Re- 
sources Planning Board, which is engaged in 
making our plans for us. He sets out his 
idea of what conditions should be in the 
post-war period. He said on June 27, “Con- 
gress will surrender to the administration the 
power to tax, keeping to itself the right only 
to establish broad limits within which the 
administration may move. Congress will 
appropriate huge sums of money, surrender 
its power of directing when and how the 
money shall be spent. Other extraordinary 
powers such as, for instance, the power to 
effect wholesale social reforms, will be dele- 
gated to the administration which will re- 
tain most, if not all, of the extraordinary 
wartime powers. 

Now, if you want that kind of a post-war 
United States, vote for those men who say 
that they are 100 percent for President Roose- 
velt and will do exactly as he says. If you 
want the people after the war to have some- 
thing to say about their own daily lives, then 
vote for that Congressman who will do his 
own thinking. No one can overestimate the 
difficulty of our post-war problem. Nine- 
tenths of the people want to go back to a 
system of free enterprise subject to proper 
regulation of the abuses which that system 
develops, and above all a system in which 
they can direct their own lives and not be 
bossed from Washington. 

The time has hardly come to discuss in 
detail the international problem which will 
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arise after the war. Undoubtedly we cannot 
march to Tokyo and Berlin without assum- 
ing some responsibility for reestablishing the 
world on a peace basis. Exactly what that 
system should be we cannot now be sure. 
I believe that everyone will desire to set up 
an economic and political world system which 
will insure as far as humanly possible that 
the great tragedy of the World War will not 
recur. I believe we should adopt any plan 
which is practical enough to promise suc- 
cess. But again I believe that the people of 
this country and their representatives in 
Congress ought to determine what our course 
shall be. I am a good deal disturbed by the 
apparent tendency of the President to de- 
termine the post-war foreign policy without 
consulting the people. It is suggested that 
there should be a waiting period of 5 years 
before the treaty of peace is made. I agree 
that that may be desirable, but the country’s 
foreign policy during that period ought to 
be that which the people of America wish 
it to be. 

The Constitution wisely provides that trea- 
ties must be approved by the Senate, but 
more and more the President is whittling 
away that provision of the Constitution. 
The Atlantic Charter was never submitted 
to the Senate for ratification. It is “a joint 
declaration of the President of the United 
States of America and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom.” They 
“deem it right to make known certain com- 
mon principles in the national policies of 
their respective countries.” Then follow vari- 
ous clauses expressing hopes and beliefs. In 
the fourth clause, however, the President pur- 
ports to speak for the entire Nation, and 
to establish a policy extending many years 
into the future. That clause reads: 

“Fourth. They will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to fur- 
ther the enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity.” 

If this clause means what it says, it com- 
mits the United States to give every other 
nation access to our domestic trade. Ap- 
parently this access is to be on equal terms 
with our own citizens which would mean an 
abandonment of the entire tariff policy. It 
may be noted that this clause promises an 
endeavor by the United States rather than 
by the President himself, and gives the im- 
pression to the world that the United States 
is assuming this obligation. Since the Presi- 
dent did not submit it to Congress, however, 
it is clearly not a treaty, and I believe can 
do no more than express the policy of the 
President and his administration. It is un- 
fortunate, however, to give to foreign peoples 
who do not understand our system, the im- 
pression that the United States has entered 
into some kind of a binding obligation. 

On January 2, 1942, the President entered 
into the Twenty-six Nation Agreement, which 
he executed in the name of the United States 
of America, by Franklin D. Roosevelt. I as- 
sumed that this agreement would be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification, but no 
such action has ever been taken. It is a 
simple agreement, one which no doubt the 
Senate would promptly approve, for it con- 
tains only the following undertakings: 

“(1) Each government pledges itself to 
employ its full resources, military or eco- 
nomic, against those members of the tri- 
partite pact and its adherents with which 
such government is at war. 

“(2) Each government pledges itself to co- 
operate with the governments signatory here- 
to, and not to make a separate armistice or 
peace with the enemies.” 

The Constitution clearly gives Congress 
only the power to declare war. It gives Con- 
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gress only the power to make a treaty of 
peace. It is hard to see how the United 
States of America can be pledged by the 
President alone not to make peace without 
some other nation’s consent. In my opinion 
this agreement should be promptly sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification. Many 
of the other nations signing it have been 
authorized to act by their legislatures. I 
notice that even Russia’s Supreme Soviet met 
in extraordinary session on June 18 for the 
first time since March 1941 to ratify the later 
pact with Great Britain, and the understand- 
ing, whatever it was, that Commissar Molotov 
arrived at with President Roosevelt. Ap- 
parently Mr. Stalin thought it was an agree- 
ment for a second front. But Congress has 
never seen it. 

In the various lend-lease agreements made 
by the Secretary of State there is also an 
attempt to give legal sanction to the various 
provisions of the Atlantic Charter and pro- 
vide for the elimination of all forms of dis- 
criminatory treatment in international com- 
merce and the reduction of tariffs. The form 
of these agreements seems to indicate a de- 
liberate intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to commit this country to a world wide 
economic policy intimately affecting our own 
domestic structure, without any authority 
by or from Congress. 

This new economic policy may be good, or 
may be bad, but it is one which under our 
form of government should require the assent 
of Congress. 

If we have a rubber-stamp Congress there 
is little doubt that we will find a complete 
revision of our entire tariff policy, and pos- 
sibly extensive international commitments, 
undertaken by the Executive while Congress 
remains silent and supine. 

What is the lesson of all this in the con- 
gressional elections? It does not point nec- 
essarily to Republicans or Democrats. It 
does point to the election of men who are 
not rubber stamps. Men who do their own 
thinking. Men of courage, independence, 
and experience. It is my judgment that 
other things being equal, Republican candi- 
dates are more likely today to meet that test 
than Democratic candidates. There are many 
new dealers who speak out bravely at home, 
but when they get to Washington they vote 
with the President. The pressure from ad- 
ministration sources is tremendous on mem- 
bers of the party. Of course, there are many 
independent Democrats and many independ- 
ent new dealers, but even these, after mak- 
ing a fight on some important issue, per- 
haps will go along with the administration on 
the next 10 issues in order to restore them- 
selves to good standing in the party. Then, 
of course, when the New Deal majority is as 
large as it is today in Congress the admin- 
istration can lose a fair proportion of in- 
dependent Democrats and still command a 
majority of both Houses. 

In short, the very fact that a man is not 
looking to the administration for patron- 
age or support in the next election leaves 
him much more free to exercise his inde- 
pendent judgment. Problem after problem 
will arise during the next 2 years, many of 
which we cannot foresee today. For each of 
those problems the new deal will have a 
solution based on a system of compulsion 
directed from Washington. I am very much 
afraid that if a subservient House and a 
subservient Senate should be elected those 
solutions will ride easily along until we find 
a completely totalitarian government running 
our daily lives. I should be very much afraid 
that the people would have little to say 
about their own affairs in time of war, and 
even less to say about the reconstruction of 
the country when the war comes to an end, 
If you wish to preserve the kind of America 
under which you have grown up, elect those 
Congressmen who will represent you, and 
who won't take orders from anybody. 


The Fifth Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a speech en- 
titled The Fifth Freedom,” which I de- 
livered in Milwaukee on December 17, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, fellow Americans, this is 
a happy occasion for me. I always like to get 
back to Milwaukee and Wisconsin. It is good 
to be with old friends. I am happy to meet 
Senator-elect WHERRY. 

These are days which expand men’s souls. 
The doubter, the defeatist, will have his say, 
but the man with hope and faith will see 
through the storms of the present to a 
glorious triumph of our arms, and after that 
he will see a glorious page in world history 
where his country plays a gallant and a just 
role. 

Quo vadis America (America, whither goest 
thou) ? 

We who are living will provide the answer. 
Pray God we find the correct answer—vic- 
tory first; then the right kind of a peace 
treaty and the right kind of a post-war world, 
including, of course, the right kind of an 
America. E 

It is well for us to think not only of 
America’s responsibility but of our own indi- 
vidual responsibility as citizens of the Re- 
public. 

It is no time to let the world down or to let 
America down. Truly you and I are living 
in a challenging period. We were born fora 
purpose, and the grander the purpose, the 
grander life will be, providing we measure up 
to our responsibility. 

Of course, it is no time to lose our heads 
and become soft thinkers. There is much to 
criticize, There are many mistakes made, 
but we must place first things first. We must 
have the vision to see the right way and then 
have the courage and the strength to take 
that way. 

Every citizen in America expects of the 
Government the utmost efforts and effi- 
ciency to win through to victory. On the 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor a spokesman of 
Japan said, “America must be destroyed.” 
We know Hitler is doing that very thing to 
every naticn he has occupied, so the first job 
for each of us is to make our contribution 
toward a decisive victory. Victory is a bigger 
job than most Of us realize. We must tend 
to that job. Nothing must interfere with 
the full performance of that responsibility. 

America didn’t want war. Her people didn’t 
want war, but we got war. The Axis Powers 
intervened in our affairs, in our lives, and 
threatened our liberties. Therefore, we 
stand now as one people, fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with our allies, to down the 
oppressor. 

The last election in the Nation indicated 
a trend of public opinion that 1944 may 
sweep into a tidal wave, placing the National 
Government in the hands of the present 
minority party. 

Will we Republicans be ready and equipped 
to meet that responsibility? We can’t side- 
step the job. It is upon us, 

These times, my friends, call for statescraft 
of the highest degree—not petty minds, but 
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minds capable of sensing America’s responsi- 
bility and America’s opportunity to contrib- 
ute toward a better world and to become a 
better America—such minds we must have 
to head this great party. 

Let us digress a moment and ask, Why this 
swing in the Nation to the Republican Party? 
I can only give you my interpretation of the 
causes. 

1. The people remembered something Pres- 
ident Roosevelt said in 1932 when he was 
campaigning. Let me quote it to you [Presi- 
dent Roosevelt quoting former President 
Coolidge]: 

“For one reason or another even a wisely 
led political party, given a long enough ten- 
ure of office, finally fails to express any longer 
the will of the people; and when it does so 
fail to express the will of the people, it ceases 
to be an effective instrument of government. 
It is far better for such a political party— 
and certainly better for the state—that it 
should be relegated to the role of the critic 
and that the opposing political party should 
assume the reins of government. This con- 
dition appears to have arrived in America.” 

2. The people didn't like the way the Exec- 
utive was centralizing everything in his 
hands—too much control over civilian rights 
of our people. 

3. They didn’t like the vast bureaucratic 
mushroom growth in Government—over 
2,500,000 civilian employees, 

4, They didn’t like the waste in Govern- 
ment and the lack of common sense in the 
administration of the overgrown bureaus. 

5. I believe, too, the people wanted more 
practical and realistic brains representing 
America in the coming peace. They didn’t 
want America “sold short.” 

The people know now, after the failure of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact outlawing war, that 
you can't by legislation or international con- 
vention change human nature and make 
wars cease any more than you can by the 
mere passage of a law make a bad man into 
a good man. 

We were caught napping at Pearl Harbor. 
The people do not want us to be caught nap- 
Ping in the peace conference or any time 
thereafter. Eternal vigilance—alertness—is 
the price we must pay to maintain and re- 
tain our liberty. 

Yes; the people want level heads, unpreju- 
diced minds, not mere experimenters, theo- 
rists, and impractical idealists to look after 
America's interest at the peace table. 

The results of the recent election not only 
exemplified a great people in action, but a 
people who by their decisive action at the 
polls, told the world in no uncertain terms 
that this was still a government by the peo- 
ple. The election was a mandate to their 
servants to make this a government for the 
people and not a government for a class or a 
group or a party. It was a direction to the 
administration to stop copying Europe. 

America has the most intelligent electorate 
in the world. The people know that the New 
Dealers have controlled Congress and that 
every piece of legislation, before it could be 
passed, had to have the stamp of the admin- 
istration. 

They know, too, that every policy-maker in 
the executive and administrative branches of 
government has reflected the ideology and 
the thought of the New Deal branch of the 
Democratic Party. 

The people are sick and tired of mere 
yes“ men. They are sick and tired of un- 
necessary administrative interference, and 
the people do not like the way that the Fed- 
eral Government has been taking control of 
everything. 

In the recent election, they exercised their 
American right in a secret ballot. They re- 
vived our two-party system. When Senator 
WHErRY comes to Washington, instead of 
only 29 Republicans out of a total of 96 Sen- 
ators, we will have 38 out of a total of 96. 
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The people realize a war is on. They are 
doing the greatest job in history in produc- 
tion, on the farm, in the factory. They are 
not against necessary inconveniences, but 
they are resentful of the bungling of the 
bureaucrats. 

The American citizen is arealist. He wants 
America to achieve, to grow. He knows that 
in the days which are up ahead, we are going 
to have a tremendous problem on our hands— 
the world having been contracted—but he 
does not believe that it is our function or 
our duty to try to achieve a lot of social 
reforms all over the world and follow the 
mistaken steps of other nations and other 
periods in world history. 

Our people are against careless and reck- 
less spending of the people’s money. They 
see clearly that many so-called planners 
are not experienced men, but rather they 
are often there theorists with little experi- 
ence. 

And so, the people registered their dis- 
approval. 

Now, fellow Republicans, that was just the 
beginning of a great tremendous sweep that 
will inundate this country in 1944. So we, 
who have been Republicans all through the 
years, will, I am sure, sense the responsibility 
of the occasion. 

A Republican administration may have to 
finish the job of winning the war. 

Armies, ships, planes, and nations are 
clashing all over the world. Everywhere ideas 
are tearing into the souls and hearts and 
minds of men as never before. Old ramparts 
in every field of human activity are being 
tested and battered and shattered—but thank 
God, some are being repaired and rebuilt to 
withstand the shocks of another day. 

On our shores the bastion of freedom for 
free men still remains intact. 

We in America fight not to extend our geo- 
graphical borders, but to extend freedom’s 
borders—to set a world free from Nazi and 
Jap slavery, and to do our part toward bring- 
ing about a world that is free from the 
scourge of war. 

A Republican administration may havo the 
responsibility of achieving a just and en- 
during peace. How a post-war world is to 
be established and maintained will depend in 
a large measure on the thought and leader- 
ship of America. Here are a few problems 
we can begin to think about: 

1. Will the peace treaty create a new bal- 
ance of power, a federation of democracies, 
a league of nations, regional arrangements, 
an American-British alliance, or will America 
go it alone? 

2. What will America's position be in rela- 
tion to the pivotal air bases of the world— 
are we to own and control them singly or 
jointly? 

3. What about the strategic and command- 
ing sea bases on the sea lanes of the world— 
who is to control them? 

4. What will America do in relation to the 
policing of the world? 

5. What will be America’s position in rela- 
tion to the islands of the Caribbean? 

6. What will be done to and with the Axis 
Powers—their leaders, their people, their 
economy, and their colonies? 

7. What about the rehabilitation of the 
world—is it a joint problem? 

Recently I spoke on the floor of the Senate 
in relation to a resolution I had introduced, 
and in that speech I stated we were in this 
war to see that the “five freedoms” were re- 
tained in America. You will remember the 
President in a speech heralded all over the 
world spoke of the “four freedoms.” Some- 
one asked me if I hadn't made a mistake, 
and I said, “No.” I said that I thought the 
President had omitted a great freedom—the 
freedom of enterprise. I think it is up to 
every sane thinking person to think about 
this matter of whether or not after the war 
is over we shall have freedom of enterprise. 


I think it is the obligation of the Republican 
Party to pledge to the people that this fifth 
freedom—freedom of enterprise—shall not 
perish from American soil. 

We know that our republican form of gov- 
ernment has been the breeding ground and 
the place of refuge for democratic thinking 
and living. People here have learned that 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, equality 
before the law, freedom of conscience, and 
freedom of enterprise constitute democracy. 

I can readily understand why the Presi- 
dent and many of his advisers, when his great 
speech was composed, did not include free- 
dom of enterprise. They don’t think that 
freedom of enterprise is necessary. In my 
opinion, if freedom of enterprise in peace- 
time America should go out of existence it 
will be the greatest blow which could be 
struck against the “four freedoms.” 

What is freedom of enterprise? Is it the 
right of any man to become a buccaneer, 
a racketeer? Of course not, It is the right 
of every American in peacetime to strike 
out for himself, to build his own economic 
home and business, to take the risks that 
are necessary and to reap the rewards that 
come from his enterprise—subject to the 
payment of taxes, and subject always, of 
course, to the law of the land, and to the 
moral law, and the rights of his neighbor. 

No one wants to return to the jungle when 
we speak about freedom of enterprise. Free- 
dom of enterprise was a great factor in rais- 
ing man out of the jungle. Man wants to 
retain his right to accumulate property, to 
order his own life subject to the rights of 
society. Deny any man this most important 
fifth freedom and you have taken the first 
step toward the tyranny that created the 
Nazi state, the first step backward toward 
the destruction of those principles upon 
which our fathers built this Government. 

Of course, when a great war strikes or a 
great emergency arises, enterprise cannot be 
as free as it would be in peacetime, but let 
us not use wartime as an excuse for the exer- 
cise of wartime controls in peace, I believe 
the experience of our people in this period has 
definitely determined them to see to it that 
government is in the picture as little as 
possible when peace comes. 

All history is full of examples where peo- 
ples have surrendered their right to free 
enterprise or activity, with the thought that 
they could improve their economic condi- 
tions, and the results have spoken for them- 
selves. Rome tried it and Rome collapsed, 

There are various ways that an insidious 
approach to the curtailing of freedom of 
enterprises can be brought about. One way 
is for Government to compete with its cit- 
izens, to take over bodily the business of 
the country. Of course, if the Government 
owned all the business, there would be left 
no freedom of enterprise. When you take 
away economic liberty from your citizens, civil 
liberty disappears. In Rome the emperor 
who deprived the citizens of freedom of en- 
terprise took the next step and deprived the 
citizens of freedom of speech, of equality be- 
fore the law. Hitler was not an originator— 
he was a copyist, but he copied old Rome so 
well that civil liberty went out the window 
in Germany. 

Let us remember, eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, economic, social, religious and 
political. Bad men make bad conditions, 
whether they are in business, in labor, in 
church, or in government. Through the cen- 
turies we have learned that power is safest 
when it is lodged in many. Our forefathers 
knew that when they built this Government. 
We cannot cure economic ills by restricting 
freedom of enterprise. We cannot by un- 
furling a banner called social progress, or by 
passing a law, change bad men into good men, 
or impractical men into realists, or sluggards 
into ambitious men of industry and courage. 
We must see to it that under the guise of 
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that much-used phrase “social progress” we 
do not get State socialism. 

Yes; the price of freedom is eternal vigi- 
lance. That is true also of freedom of enter- 
prise. Man didn't have this freedom under 
feudalism, autocracy, or absolutism. He won 
this freedom on this continent by banding 
together with his fellows and forming a 
republican form of government—a govern- 
ment of checks and balances (the last 10 
years have been mostly checks and no bal- 
ances). 

Let no one say that I am not in favor of 
social betterment, economic betterment, po- 
litical betterment, but that will come only, 
not by dissipating our freedoms but by 
improving our vision. 

I repeat that economic liberty and po- 
litical liberty are twins—lose one and you 
lose both. 

The Republic and what it stands for is our 
birthright. Under its beneficent flag more 
people have enjoyed the better life than 
ever before under any other flag. That 
doesn’t mean that there can’t be an improve- 
ment in the standard of living of our people, 
but it will never be accomplished through 
what is known as “economic planning,” 
which submerges freedom of enterprise. 

What is “economic planning” by govern- 
ment? It means generally some book-learned 
but inexperienced theorist getting a throt- 
tle-hold on the economic life of the coun- 
try. It simply means that some folks be- 
lieve that if they are given authority, they 
can evolve a new order. Hitler had the same 
idea. In this country we followed that sug- 
gestion for awhile and every third row of 
cotton was plowed under and we lost much 
of our export market. We saw the little pigs 
destroyed and the ayerage man couldn’t buy 
pork because of the price. The farmer was 
given certain aids in order that he would 
not produce and he was fined if he produced 
too much. This wasn’t new. Germany and 
Italy tried the same thing. How much of 
this misplanning was really a cause of war 
only the historian a hundred years from 
now will be able to tell, when he weighs the 
regimentation and destruction of free enter - 
prise in the Axis countries. 

We in America are the envy of all the 
world, Free enterprise was permitted to 
flower here. Under free enterprise we fol- 
lowed out the old idea of Franklin that every 
man should strive to make a living and lay 
something aside. That implied that a man 
would work; that he would render service 
and get paid therefor. Society got the bene- 
fit of what he produced. 

Under free enterprise the spirit of inven- 
tion flowered and all the great inventions of 
the last 50 years came forth as the result of 
free men going into action to discover new 
wonders. 

Now, because I argue for free enterprise, I 
want no one to say that I do not recognize 
that there are ills in society to be cured. But 
they are not the result of free enterprise. 
There are plenty of things for us to tend to 
during this war period and during the post- 
war period, but they will never be properly 
looked after except by free men—men cf in- 
itiative, industry, engaged in free enterprise. 

. Economic freedom should be the slogan of 
every American—not regimentation and gov- 
ernmental restrictions. Where there are eco- 
nomic captives, free them by giving them an 
opportunity, an incentive, a mark at which 
to shoot. Any other course stops the de- 
velopment of the individual. Our problems 
here will be solved if we put freedom of enter- 
prise into action. We will increase our pro- 
ductivity. We will work out a better plan 
for redistribution of wealth. 

The American will not agree to give up 
freedom of enterprise for this false concept 
of social security. Why? Because that would 
mean complete loss of freedom and no social 
security. There can be no social security 
when freedom itself is not in evidence. 
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We have laid aside freedom of enterprise 
to a large degree during this war period. We 
have done this that victory may be certain. 

We are resolved to win the war, We are 
resolved to achieve a real and enduring peace. 
And we are resolved that the five freedoms 
of the Republic—which includes freedom of 
enterprise—shall remain inviolate. 


Founders of Protected Home Circle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an address delivered by me on 
the subject of the founders of Protected 
Home Circle, at the third annual grad- 
uation of junior members of Sharon 
Circle No. 1 to the Senior Circle, Pro- 
tected Home Circle, on December 14, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We are all inspired to act more worthily by 
the contemplation of noble deeds and great 
ideals. We are kept in the paths of duty and 
good citizenship through the respect and 
devotion which we feel for the men and 
women of thought and of character, and who 
are and were responsible for the institutions 
of which we are a part. 

Then followed extemporaneous remarks 
about the founders of the society who were 
the leading men of Sharon, 

Their motive in organizing was to be help- 
ful to others. While they lived at a time 
when an organization like the Protected 
Home Circle was needed, it is more than 
doubly needed now. 

We need not follow slavishly every word 
that was uttered by those men, but we should 
always try to catch the spirit of those out- 
standing men and women and strive to do 
for our time what they did for theirs. We 
should, like they, study the conditions of our 
time and find the road to progress. Their 
thoughts of that day were brotherhood. 
Brotherhood means helping one another, or 
“One for all and all for one.“ 

Fraternity came into the world with lib- 
erty. When all men were declared equal, 
fraternity was exemplified in its fullest and 
broadest sense, and to this day history records 
nothing more beautiful, more inspiring, than 
the untiring efforts, through all the changes 
of the centuries, of those men who have lifted 
the human race out of ignorance and vice 
into a higher and nobler existence and united 
them into the bond of brotherhood. 

We, as members of the Protected Home 
Circle, are justly proud of our fraternity 
which has done so much to provide for those 
who have been accepted as members. We are 
also proud of the teachings of our fraternity. 
To have a real job of living we must barter 
our talents, no matter what they are, as a 
medium of exchange with which to purchase 
the gratitude of others and that the Golden 
Rule is more than a mere bit of sentimental 
rhetoric—that is the true way of life. 

Always strive for unity. Unity cannot be 
had for the asking—it can only be had by 
striving. It can only be achieved if its ex- 
ponents are profoundly sincere. It will never 
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succeed if it is used by a small group for the 
selfish furtherance of the interests of that 


group. 

The founders were not selfish people be- 
cause they established the basis of what is 
now a society that all of us are proud of, and 
those who are leading now are carrying that 
spirit forward because they are the type of 
people that follow the poet when he said: 

“Those who bring sunshine into the lives 
of others cannot keep it from themselves.” 

All of us are fortunate in having these 
splendid men who are now at the head of 
the Protected Home Circle managing the af- 
fairs of our order, 

In discussing work, he said: 

“Make it your living sentiment to work 
and, with the blessing of God, make it your 
dying one.” 


The Samoan and Other Islands of the 
Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Breckenridge Long, Assistant Secretary 
of State, has been recently given credit 
for his foresight regarding preparedness 
in 1919. There is an interesting docu- 
ment just made public regarding the 
Samoan group of islands, and I ask that 
it be incorporated in the Record along 
with an editorial from the Washington 
Star covering this subject. 

There being no objection, the extract 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Extract from Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1919, the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, vol. II, p. 512 et seq.] 

UNDER BRITISH OCCUPATION 


The British took possession in 1914 of all 
the German-owned islands in the Pacific 
These islands 
lie in two localities: 

(A) Between the one hundred and fortieth 
and one hundred and sixtieth degrees of lati- 
tude, and between the Equator and 5° S., and 
the island of Nauru just east of this section 
and north of the Equator. 

(B) The Samoan group. 

Referring to these in order, the United 
States has little or no interest in the owner- 
ship of those designated as being in group 
(A) above. As regards the Samoan group, 
(B), the United States has considerable in- 
terest. Part of the Samoan group are in the 
possession of the United States, including the 
island of Tutuila and its harbors. Great 
Britain has a great number of islands lying 
to the west, southwest, south, and southeast 
of the Samoan group, including the Fijis, 
Palmerstons, Tongas, and Cooks. North of 
the Samoan group, it has only Fanning and 
Washington Islands, the former being its 
cable station. Also north of the Samoan 
group and between it and the Hawaiian 
group, are the Palmyra Islands and a small 
island just west of due north of Palmyra 
(United States possessions). The only 
other islands lying between the Samoan and 
the Hawaiian groups are the Guano Islands, 
of which there are quite a number, some. of 
them of doubtful existence, some certainly 
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existent, and some certainly nonexistent. 
(The existence or nonexistence of these is- 
lands is shown by a map delivered to Mr. Har- 
rison for the Secretary.) These Guano Is- 
lands—some of them have been claimed by 
the United States, some by Great Britain, 
some by both, and some today are of doubt- 
ful sovereignty, Generally they are not valu- 
able. From a naval or strategic standpoint, 
they are not very valuable, except insofar as 
they might be fortified or used, some of 
them, for naval bases. In them the United 
States has an interest. Their possession will 
not be very strongly contested by Great 
Britain, and because of their very close jux- 
taposition to the Samoan group and their 
interposition between the Samoan and Ha- 
wallan groups, they become of strategic im- 
portance to the United States. It is recom- 
mended that an effort be made to have own- 
ership of these islands transferred from 
Great Britain to the United States. 


UNDER JAPANESE OCCUPATION 


The ex-German islands lying north of the 
Equator were taken possession of and are 
now held by Japan. These islands consist 
of three principal groups: The Marianas, the 
Carolines, and the Marshalls, and a few scat- 
tered outlying islands in the same vicinity, 
and all lying between the one hundred and 
thirtieth and the one hundred and seventy- 
tieth degrees east latitude, and between the 
first and the twenty-first degrees north long- 
itude. Principal among the outlying islands 
not connected with any of the groups is the 
island of Yap, which is the southeastern 
terminus of the cable connecting Yap with 
Shanghai, and which was once a German 
cable now in possession of the Japanese. Yap 
is also connected by cable now with Guam. 
Guam lies between the Marianas on the 
north and the Carolines on the south, with 
Yap to the southeast. It is practically sur- 
rounded by islands now under occupation 
by the Japanese. Guam is a cable station 
of great importance to the United States. 
Our Pacific cable runs from Manila to Guam, 
and from Guam to San Francisco, touching 
at Midway and the Hawaiian group. The 
cable line runs from Guam north to Yoko- 
hama, emerging, however, at Bonin Island, 
which is the extent to which the United 
States owns the cable northward. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the United States owns 
the cable to that point, landing is there 
made upon Japanese soil and operators other 
than Japanese are not allowed on that island. 
Consequently, Japan is in control at that 
point of the American cable. As has been 
stated, Guam is also connected with Yap, 
and, consequently, can communicate through 
Yap directly with Shanghai over the Ger- 
man cable. This makes Guam the principal 
cable station in the Pacific Ocean. The ca- 
bles from Manila, Shanghai, Yokohama, and 
San Francisco center there. Its utility to 
the United States as a cable station is jeop- 
ardized by the fact that it is practically sur- 
rounded by islands under foreign jurisdiction 
and control. The ex-German islands now 
under Japanese occupation have been closed 
to foreign trade. Vessels flying the Ameri- 
can flag and belonging to American interests 
which formerly did a large copra business in 
these islands have been precluded from 
landing and from continuing their business 
(except that permission has been granted 
for one specified steamer to call at two speci- 
fied islands—one in each group—to collect 
copra there deposited). So that because of 
the fact that American vessels have been 
denied the privilege of coasting between and 
stopping at the islands in these three groups, 
we are without information as to what has 
been done by way of defense and fortifica- 
tion in those islands. It has been rumored 
that the Japanese have fortified to a con- 
siderable extent a few of them. This may 
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and may not be true. If it is true, our cable 
station is already jeopardized. If it is not 
true, it can easily be true, and the utility of 
our station is thereby jeopardized. 

So that in these islands the United States 
has a very material interest. In time of war 
the cable could be very easily cut by ships 
operating from any one of the islands lying 
north, south, southeast, or southwest of 
Guam. If the cable were cut at that point, 
our communication with the Philippines 
would be not only interrupted, but prevented. 
Besides serving as a menace to the continuity 
of our cable communication with the Philip- 
pines, these islands also form a screen sepa- 
rating the Philippines from the Hawaiian 
group and from the United States. Any boat 
going to the Philippines, unless it passes 
through Japanese waters, must pass either 
through or close to the islands on the north 
or south of Guam (all now under Japanese 
occupation). It would be impossible to send 
any military forces to the Philippines with 
any safety, if the convoy were directed 
through the usual channels. Also, they 
would be a constant menace to naval ships 
moving through the Pacific and between the 
Philippines and the United States. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Japan will undoubtedly claim possession of 
the islands she now occupies, formerly Ger- 
man. England will undoubtedly do the same 
as regards those islands which she now occu- 
pies. While the United States has an interest, 
and while it would be greatly to the advan- 
tage of the United States to own Samoa and 
the Carolines and the Marianas, the United 
States cannot make a direct claim to them 
or to any of them. Immediately that a claim 
is made, we admit the right of both England 
and Japan to claim. 

It is conceivable that if the United States 
took the position that some or all of the 
Pacific islands should be returned to Ger- 
many, the United States could, after the peace 
conference adjourns, come to some arrange- 
ment with Germany which would transfer 
the Marianas, the Carolines, and the Samoan 
group to the sovereignty of the United 
States. If a war indemnity is demanded and 
obtained from Germany, the payment of the 
indemnity, or a part of it, might be offset by 
a transfer of these islands to the sovereignty 
of the United States. Of course, this could 
not be done morally while the peace confer- 
ence sits. The insistence of the United States 
upon the return of the islands to Germany 
would be unpopular and would not be under- 
stood in this country. (Let us hope not in 
Japan or in England.) No other procedure 
which would insure to the United States the 
possession of those islands which are so ma- 
terial to our present possessions and future 
safety appears at the present time. 

It is therefore recommended: 

First. That the United States take the po- 
sition that the Carolines, Marshalls, Mari- 
anas, Yap, and the Pelew Islands and the 
Samoan group be returned to Germany by 
the peace conference. 

Second. That after the peace conference 
adjourns, the United States immediately en- 
ter into negotiations with Germany to ob- 
tain possession of the Marianas, Carolines, 
Yap, and the Samoan group, and such others 
as may be desirable or obtainable. 

Third. That the Guano Islands lying be- 
tween the Samoan and Hawaiian groups be 
arranged for transfer from Great Britain to 
the United States, or that such of them as 
are claimed by Great Britain shall be as- 
signed by her to the United States. 

Since Germany, under the terms of the 
armistice, has surrendered practically her 
whole Navy to the Allied command, she is 
no longer a naval power and for many, 
many years cannot hope to be. England and 


Japan are great naval powers. The posses- 
sion by England and Japan of many islands 
throughout the Pacific which can be used for 
naval bases and which are situated at strate- 
gic points is a constant menace to the 
United States and to its dominant position 
in the Pacific. The argument that the re- 
turn of the islands to Germany will place 
her in a position to disturb the peace of the 
Pacific has now no foundation and fails 
utterly. 

Nore.—In connection with this memoran- 
dum please see map showing the sovereignty 
of the Pacific islands in colors and map show- 
ing the existence and nonexistence of the 
Guano Islands of the Pacific, and two vol- 
umes confidentially printed as follows: 
Notes on the Sovereignty of the Islands of 
the Pacific and Notes on the Guano Islands 
of the Pacific, all of which were delivered to 
Mr. Harrison for the Secretary of State. 


B(RECKINRIDGE) L(ONG). 


To the American Commission to Negoti- 
ate Peace, December 14, 1918. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
December 29, 1942] 


ISLANDS LOST IN 1919 


No nation justly can complain about being 
penalized for its faults, but it sometimes has 
happened that the American people have 
been obliged to suffer for their virtues. An 
interesting case in point recently was dis- 
closed by the State Department. It refers 
to an effort to prevent certain German pos- 
sessions in the Pacific falling into Japanese 
hands in 1919—an endeavor which unfortu- 
nately failed with results now sadly apparent. 

To understand the strategic values involved 
in the matter it is necessary merely to glance 
at the map showing the expanse of water 
lying between Hawail and the Philippines. 
Scattered over the chart there are three 
groups of islands bearing the names Caroline, 
Marshall, and Marianas or Ladrones. Those 
tiny dots upon the surface of the ocean, as 
Breckinridge Long, then Third Assistant 
Secretary of State and now Assistant Secre- 
tary, realized, “formed a screen” which might 
menace communications between Honolulu 
and Manila. Germany owned all three 
archipelagoes at the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1914. Mr. Long advocated temporary 
restoration to the Reich in 1919—as a pre- 
liminary to acquisition by the United States. 

But traditional American idealism inter- 
ferred with the plan. In harmony with the 
policies of 1883 and 1908, President Woodrow 
Wilson on January 8, 1918, told the world 
that “we demand * * * nothing pecu- 
liar to ourselves.” Public opinion supported 
his disavowal of compensations. At Ver- 
sailles, indemnities were required for Bel- 
gium and France, but the delegates of the 
United States, acting in line with the pat- 
tern of prevailing sentiment at home, re- 
fused to accept anything. The League of 
Nations then mandated the Carolines, Mar- 
shalls, and Marianas to Japan, and the ar- 
rangement was confirmed at the Washington 
conference in 1922. 

Of course, the Japanese Government sol- 
emnly covenanted not to fortify the former 
German islands. Even after it was known 
that Tokio had broken its pledge, Congress 
still declined to take steps to protect adja- 
cent Guam. The romantic transcendental- 
ism of the American mind continued until 
Pearl Harbor. How seriously it handicapped 
the defense forces of the United States now 
is obvious. No wonder, then, that the State 
Department, releasing the story of Mr. Long’s 
frustration, says: “Any intelligent approach 
to another world settlement must take into 
consideration the errors * * * of the 
last.” 
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Eighty-sixth Anniversary of Birth of 
Woodrow Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article on 
Woodrow Wilson, written by the Honor- 
able Josephus Daniels, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and 
Observer] 


WILSON ANNIVERSARY FINDS MEN TURNING TO 
His VISION—JOSEPHUS DANIELS REVIEWS 
UNITED STATES REJECTION OF PEACE PROGRAM 

(By Josephus Daniels) 

The eighty-sixth anniversary today of the 
birth of Woodrow Wilson finds a distraught 
world feverishly seeking a way to secure and 
undergird the world peace which Wilson en- 
visioned and which the United States Senate 
rejected. That generation demonstrated 
willingness to do and dare and die in war, but 
put away the peace that was within its grasp. 

A score and 3 years later men who were 
blind then, and millions more, are looking 
back to glory to Wilson's vision splendid. 
In their hearts they now are enshrining the 
one man who never doubted that the fate of 
the world was wrapped up in the covenant 
he brought to his people from the peace 
conference. 

At Paris there were those who wished a 
separate peace treaty which would have made 
the Treaty of Versailles as unworthy and 
sordid as that of Vienna. Wilson stood im- 
movably for the incorporation of the cove- 
nant in the terms of peace. No deferred 
plan then or now would insure permanent 
peace. 

FIRST AND ONLY 

The League of Nations was the first and 
only plan of nearly all nations ever devised 
by the hand of man to fulfill the long- 
cherished hope of peace on earth. Its im- 
perfections were remediable. The great body 
of people hailed it as the fulfillment of the 
shibboleth, “A war against war,” which car- 
ried America into the World War. 

Wilson had promised the youth he sum- 
moned into battle that their sacrifice would 
insure a warless world. That goal was in his 
heart when he said in his war message to 
Congress: 

“The right is more precious than peace, 
and we shall fight for the things which we 
have always carried nearest our hearts—for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit 
to authority to have a voice in their own 
governments, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free peoples as. 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free.“ 

HIS ONE ASPIRATION 

During the long struggle, that pledge was 
Wilson’s pillar of cloud by day and pillar of 
fire by night. To him a treaty of permanent 
peace was his heavenly vision. He was not 
disobedient to it. Woodrow Wilson went to 
Paris with but one aspiration and aim—to 
garner the fruits of victory by a world organ- 
ized for peace. He returned crowned with 
success in his holy quest. 
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In addition to this wholehearted conse- 
cration, Wilson felt he could not face the 
mothers who had lost their sons if he did not 
make certain that their sacrifice would be 
the guaranty that those who came after 
them would be freed from the fate of those 
who had given their lives. 


A PROPHECY 


Returning home with the precious cove- 
nant, he found the great body of the people 
in sympathy with the noble instrument he 
submitted for ratification. In advocacy of 
the League, at St. Louis, September 25, 1919, 
Wilson said that if the treaty were rejected 
or impaired he felt he ought to stand up 
before the youths vhose devotion had bought 
victory, and say: 

“Boys, I told you before you went across 
the seas that this was a war against wars, 
and I did my best to fulfill the promise, but 
I am obliged to come to you in mortifica- 
tion and shame and say I have not been able 
to fulfill the promise. You are betrayed. 
You fought for something you did not get. 
And the glory of the armies and the navies 
of the United States is gone like a dream 
of the night, and there ensues upon it, in the 
suitable darkness of the night, the night- 
mare of dread which lay upon the nations 
before this war came; and there will come 
sometime in the vengeful providence of Gcd, 
another struggle in which not a few hundred 
thousand fine men from America will have 
to die, but as many millions as are necessary 
to accomplish the final freedom of the peoples 
of the world.” 

There grimly spoke the true prophet who 
saw further into the future than most of his 
contemporaries, We have lived to see the 
prophecy fulfilled in the terrible losses which 
Wilson foretold. This war would never have 
cursed the world if the dominant minority in 
the Senate had not rejected mankind's most 
inspired civilian prophet. 


“THE GREAT CASUALTY” 


Wilson was the great casualty of the World 
War. The doctors did not diagnose the dis- 
ease that ended his life. Those who were 
admitted into intimate relations know that 
he died of a broken heart—seeing that his 
“great deed was too great.” 

Until the blow struck, Wilson could not be 
persuaded that enough Senators would vote 
to scrap the instrument which was the sure 
chart of world peace. When the door to a 
new world in safety was closed his heart was 
broken. 

When his noble dream seemed to have been 
laid aside, Wilson never lost faith that his 
countrymen some day would come to a reali- 
zation that a world agreement for peace was 
essential to prevent the destruction of civili- 
zation. He died in that faith. We have 
lived.to see men belatedly adopting the 
creed they rejected. 


LAST TALK WITH CHIEF 


Why do I say that, in his disillusionment 
after the covenant was rejected, Wilson never 
lost faith that his inspired dream wouid 
come true? Not long before his passing— 
the last time I saw my old chief—he asked 
of my reactions to the world of that hour. 

When I confessed to depression over the 
lapse following the rejection of the peace 
treaty, he made this confession of his in- 
domitable faith, saying: 

‘Do not be overanxious about the things 
we have carried in our hearts and for which 
we have fought. They are sure to prevail. 
They are only delayed,” and, leaning heavily 
upon his cane, putting one hand on my 
shoulder, he said with that quaintness which 
gave charm to his sayings: “And I will make 
their concession to Providence—it may come 
in a better way than we proposed.” 


He— 


“Never doubted clouds would break. 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph. 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 
Sleep to wake.” 
AND TODAY 


Today, fighting on land and sea and air, 
millions in our armed forces have their pur- 
pose steeled to win a victory that will pro- 
vide a substitute for the inhumanity of 
war. And at home more than a hundred 
million civilians fully enlisted for victory 
have highly resolved that never again shall 
free men lack the machinery to prevent a 
return of the present-day tragedy. 

Faith in the coming of the day of a world 
covenant of peace gave satisfaction to Wood- 
row Wilson as his ship sailed west. It is 
to us, the living, cursed by the lack of wis- 
dom nearly a quarter of a century ago, to 
translate the Wilson covenant into a com- 
pact that will insure peace on earth and 
good will to men. 

It may not come in the exact terms of the 
instrument Wilson brought from Paris. In- 
deed, as he prophesied, the lasting peace may 
come in a better way than Wilson conceived. 


DAY OF DEDICATION 


December 28, 1942, coming as his dire 
prophecy is being fulfilled in blood and sac- 
rifice, should be a day of consecration to the 
ideals for which Wilson gave his life as well 
as of full dedication to winning the war and 
winning the peace. 


Mileage Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, there 
is no subject today of greater interest on 
our home front than mileage rationing. 
The program for limiting automobile use 
to the end that all cars may be kept in 
operation until synthetic rubber is pro- 
duced in large quantities was originally 
recommended by the Baruch committee. 
It has been translated into action 
through the Office of Rubber Director 
Jeffers, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. However, there is widespread 
concern over rationing methods and pro- 
cedures. It is evident that rigid regula- 
tions drafted in Washington cannot meet 
Special local conditions. While ration- 
ing boards have done a patriotic job 
under trying times, it is fast becoming 
evident that rationing is too important 
to be handled by boards without suffi- 
cient personnel, equipment, and operat- 
ing expenses. I am confident that this 
whole problem must be faced by the 
present Congress. 

One of the organizations which has 
from the very first supported the mile- 
age-rationing plan and given full co- 
operation to Federal agencies is the 
American Automobile Association, of 
which I am a vice president. Through 
its network of affiliated motor clubs, the 
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A. A. A, has made a very constructive 
survey of rationing. It finds that there 
is an imperative need for overhauling 
rationing machinery and procedures, and 
has so reported to Rubber Director Jef- 
fers, 

Iask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Record the report on mileage 
rationing by the American Automobile 
Association as submitted to the Rubber 
Director. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT ON MILEAGE RATIONING BY AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION—-IMMEDIATE OVER- 
HAULING OF RATIONING MACHINERY AND PRO- 
CEDURES FOUND IMPERATIVE 


The mileage rationing program is based on 
the report of the Baruch committee. The 
objective of the program is to keep in opera- 
tion during the period of rubber stringency, 
on a limited mileage, all the automobiles that 
are.mechanically fit. In putting the program 
into effect, the Government recognized once 
and for all that passenger-car transportation 
is of vital importance to the war effort and 
to the civilian economy of the country. 

Because of the broad objectives of the 
program and the urgency of the rubber situ- 
ation, the American Automobile Association 
endorsed the program at its inception and 
has consistently supported it. We have kept 
in close touch with the operation of rationing 
since the beginning of the gasoline shortage 
along the Atlantic seaboard and in the coun- 
try as a whole since December 1, when Na- 
tion-wide mileage rationing went into effect. 
Our affiliated motor clubs in every section of 
the country have worked closely with their 
local rationing boards in an effort to make 
the program successful in its practical appli- 
cation. This and our own close cooperation 
with the Office of Price Administration na- 
tionally has made this study possible. 

We have just completed a check with our 
clubs on their experience. Our findings 
clearly indicate that if the program is to 
fulfill the objectives of the Baruch committee, 
if it is to be successful and not bog down 
and forfeit public confidence, immediate 
steps must be taken to overhaul the program, 
particularly from the standpoint of admin- 
istrative set-up and procedures, 

The corrections suggested in this memo- 
randum are in every instance based on actual 
experience of our affiliated motor clubs. In 
addition, the more important corrections ad- 
vanced definitely reflect the views of the ra- 
tioning boards themselves. 

1. The mileage rationing program affects 
some 42,000,000 drivers. In its over-all re- 
sults it reaches a very large segment of the 
population of the United States. We strongly 
believe that Government agencies responsible 
for the program should take it for granted 
that the overwhelming majority of these 
people are willing and anxious to cooperate 
with the Government in rubber conservation 
during the emergency. As a matter of fact, 
the Baruch committee itself recognized that 
voluntary cooperation on the part of the 
motorists had brought about substantial re- 
duction of driving between Pearl Harbor and 
the date on which the report was issued. No 
one can doubt that there would have been 
more cooperation and a larger degree of vol- 
untary conservation had the motorists clearly 
understood what was expected of them. The 
confusion and the conflict in Washington 
made such a clear understanding impossible, 

We therefore suggest that from now on 
more stress be placed on voluntary coopera- 
tion by motorists and by communities 
throughout the United States; that such co- 
operation be taken for granted by all those 
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charged with the administration of the pro- 
gram. Intimations that motorists are chis- 
elers who must be policed at every step serve 
only to create mass resentment and resist- 
ance. 

2. There are indications that millions of 
motorists are not yet convinced that the 
mileage-rationing rogram is necessary. 
Clearly a big educational job still remains to 
be done. Hence we suggest— 

(a) That in dealing with this problem of 
mileage rationing in the future, the respon- 
sible officials give to the public the facts and 
the real reasons for rationing actions in a 
manner similar to that recently followed by 
the Department of Agriculture and the Office 
of War Information in explaining the rea- 
sons and the objectives of the food rationing 
program. Nothing comparable to that was 
done in connection with mileage rationing. 

(b) That specially equipped and trained 
employees of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, of the regional offices and of the dis- 
trict offices be assigned to telling the story 
behind mileage rationing and that they tell a 
consistent story on the basis of the facts in 
the situation. There is room for more em- 
phasis on the training of all personnel em- 
ployed to deal with the public in the ration- 
ing set-up. In addition, whenever possible, 
local people with knowledge of local condi- 
tions should be selected to fill important 
positions in regional and district offices. 

(c) That before announcing new programs 
through the press, the local rationing boards 
be fully informed as to what is coming and 
thoroughly instructed in the new procedures 
that are to be established. One of the 
most demoralizing things to date has been 
the lag between press announcement and the 
receipt of information, instructions, and 
forms by the rationing boards, The boards 
could not do an adequate job of explaining 
or servicing if, as so often happened, they 
themselves did not know what it was all 
about. 

(d) That there should be brought about a 
degree of simplification that is now entirely 
lacking. There should be a minimum of 
forms to decipher, understand, sign, file, and 
check back on. It is not necessary to dwell 
at length on the most unfortunate conse- 
quences that have resulted from complicated 
and highly technical rationing forms ema- 
nating from Washington. Instructions going 
to local boards should be stripped of legal 
verbiage and technicalities to the end that 
laymen serving on these boards may under- 
stand them. 

(e) That rationing programs should be 
timed far enough apart to enable the boards 
to understand thoroughly the procedures 
governing one program or a phase of a pro- 
gram before a new project is given to them 
for administration. For example, the ration- 
ing boards in 30 States were struggling with 
the intricacies and the processing demands 
under the mileage rationing program when 
the fuel-rationing program was thrown in 
their laps. 

3. The local boards are definitely breaking 
down under the burden of the rationing tasks 
that they are being asked to perform. No 
pratse is too high for the thousands of men 
and women who have worked on these boards 
without compensation. But the job has now 
far out-stripped volunteer help and the paid 
help that has been made available. It is not 
too much to say that if mileage rationing is 
to succeed, the maximum efficiency and cour- 
tesy must be established in the local ration- 
ing set-up. It is imperative that more paid 
and adequately trained personnel be assigned 
to the local boards withont delay. 

To date Congress has appropriated $140,- 
000,000 for the Office of Price Administration. 
It is our understanding that $100,000,000 of 
that money has been allocated to the national 
offices in Washington, the 9 regional offices, 
and the district offices; and $40,000,000 to the 
5,500 local rationing boards. In other words, 


less than 30 percent of the money is being 
expended in the offices to which the public 
has to look for service. There are 900 paid 
employees in the regional office of the Office 
of Price Administration in New York, as com- 
pared with 1,000 paid employees for all the 
local boards in the State of Pennsylvania. 
Presumably, from the standpoint of balance, 
a similar situation pertains throughout the 
country. 

It is not our contention that too much 
money is being spent on national, regional, 
and district Office of Price Administration 
offices. We have not gone into that phase 
of the set-up. But what we do contend and 
cannot overemphasize is that not enough 
is being spent on local offices. The result is 
that demoralization is proceeding apace 
with long lines of motorists left waiting out- 
side rationing boards day after day and 
with unending delays in securing the services 
implied in the program, be it supplementary 
gasoline rations, tires, or what have you. If 
the funds to do a proper job locally are not 
available then Congress should be asked to 
make them available at the earliest possible 
moment. 

4. Any program for streamlining pro- 
cedures should aim at reducing the number 
of personal appearances that the present sys- 
tem makes obligatory. The fact that, gen- 
erally speaking, the boards meet only infre- 
quently to pass on supplementary applica- 
tions means that many applications go over 
from week to week. A more adequate set- 
up should make possible the delegation of 
authority by the board to individual members 
to pass on applications. There should be a 
review of present procedures in regard to 
“B” and “O” coupons to determine whether 
or not they can be issued for longer periods, 
thus requiring fewer personal appearances cn 
the part of applicants. We feel that it is 
entirely possible to bring this about. 

Under present operating practices the 
boards are inundated with paper work inci- 
dent to filing this or that form. The filing 
systems are wholly inadequate. Many of our 
clubs feel that a good deal of this paper 
work and filing can be dispensed with. 
Manifestly, with employees already over- 
worked, there should be no paper work that 
is not absolutely necessary. 

Local boards should be supplied with 
enough of the necessary forms to meet the 
service demands of the public. Too often we 
get the story of no forms available at the 
local boards. Even admitting printing diffi- 
culties, it should not be impossible to keep 
the rationing boards supplied with forms and 
to get these forms to the boards in ample 
time. 

There should be a review of the relation- 
ship between local boards and the regional 
offices. Boards in large centers of popula- 
tion resent the fact that they are operating 
under long-distance control. For example, 
Philadelphia, with a population of 2,000,000, 
gets instructions from a regional office in New 
York City rather than from a point in Penn- 
sylvania. Washington, at stone’s throw from 
the national Office of Price Administration 
offices, gets its instructions from New York 
City. Detroit, with its tremendous accumu- 
lation of war industries and its great depend- 
ence on automobile transportation, gets 
rationing instructions from Cleveland. 

5. Mileage rationing is essentially different 
from any other form of rationing that we 
have had to date or are likely to have. It 
is predicated, not on absolute equality as be- 
tween all citizens but is designed to assign 


-every individual owner of an automobile a 


mileage based on his needs. These needs vary 
from person to person—so much so that regu- 
lations must be extremely flexible in order 
to achieve the over-all purpose. Hence, in 
administering the mileage rationing program 
it is necessary that the local boards be granted 
a much greater measure of autonomy than 
they have been able to exercise to date. It 
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would be all to the good, therefore, if we 
could proceed on the assumption that the 
board’s job is to interpret and act on the 
spirit of the mileage rationing regulations 
rather than on the strict form, and that the 
boards are not violating this or that law or 
regulation when they act counter to a regula- 
tion or make a decision in a situation for 
which no provision has been made. 

Rubber Director William M. Jeffers and 
Leon Henderson, who recently resigned as 
Director of the Office of Price Administration, 
appeared before the Truman committee on 
November 27, just a few days before the mile- 
age rationing program went into effect. These 
officials vehemently proclaimed their belief 
in local autonomy for the rationing boards 
and in common-sense administration. Said 
Mr. Jeffers: 

“It must be common-sense administration; 
and if I continue to handle it, it will be 
common-sense administration.” 

Said Mr. Henderson: 

“Common sense will be exercised, and we 
will be able to take care of any situation that 
develops in which essentiality is involved.” 

And yet the reports we get are uniformly 
to the effect that this declaration of faith 
has not reached the field force of the Office 
of Price Administration; that, on the con- 
trary, the Office of Price Administration em- 
ployees to whom the boards look for advice 
are insisting on the strict letter of the law 
and the last comma of the regulations; that 
they are, in fact, urging the boards to be 
tough. The local boards must be trusted 
to deal fairly with their neighbors, to pro- 
tect the social and economic structure of their 
communities, and, at the same time, to safe- 
guard the national interest from the stand- 
point of making the rubber-conservation 
program successful. 

Many cases arise every day that are not 
covered in any regulation. In a structure as 
complicated as ours such cases will arise no 
matter how many regulations are issued. 
Take two examples out of many. Wounded 
service men are returning every week from 
the battle fronts. Their condition precludes 
the use of mass transportation. They need 
fresh air and they want to visit relatives. 
The family is operating on an A-coupon book. 
As the regulations stand today, the boards 
cannot give any gasoline for the benefit of 
the service men home on sick leave. But 
common sense would indicate that some gas- 
oline should be granted in these cases and 
the boards would grant it if they understood 
that it is not the purpose of the Government 
to put them in a strait jacket. An auto- 
mobile is stolen and is found 150 miles from 
the owner's home with the tank empty, of 
course. The local board, under present regu- 
lations, can provide enough gas to take this 
stolen car to the nearest storage garage but 
not enough to take it home. Here you have 
a case where common sense either is rationed 
or has abrogated. Cases like those instanced 
may not be very important in themselves. 
The point is that thousands of such instances 
would be handled smoothly if the boards were 
able to proceed more under their own power 
and act on their own discretion. The com- 
mon sense and the good judgment of the citi- 
zen boards can, in our judgment, be relied 
upon to prevent such violent departures from 
the regulations as would endanger the pro- 
gram itself. 

6. More emphasis must be placed on occu- 
pational driving—that is, the providing of 
adequate mileage for persons outside the 
strictly preferred categories who depend on 
the automobile for carrying on their normal 
business activity. Here is a case where dis- 
cretion in the boards and the application of 
common sense would take care of many thou- 
sands of persons who will have to give up 
either their homes or their business, or both, 
if they are restricted to the B mileage ceil- 
ing. The provision of additional mileage for 
salesmen as recently announced is a step in 
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the right direction but it is more important 
that there be established a liberal and sane 
approach to the needs of occupational mileage 
as such. 

7. There is considerable criticism of the 
great lack of uniformity in mileage allow- 
ances granted by the boards on the basis of 
applications involving the same set of condi- 
tions. Today it would be entirely possible to 
submit three identical applications to the 
same board and get three different decisions. 
If this can happen to persons dealing with 
the same board, it is easy to understand the 
wide variations in different localities, differ- 
ent States, and different regions of the coun- 
try. The situation is in part due to the diffi- 
culties that the boards have in interpreting 
regulations and to the lack of a competent 
staf to do the spadework. With the field 
force at its disposal, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration should be able to do a better 
job in helping the boards in developing meth- 
ods and classifications that would to some 
extent alleviate this continuing irritation. 

8. There is much dissatisfaction with the 
mileage rationing program on the ground 
that the gasoline allowance is based on an 
average of 15 miles per gallon. This assumed 
mileage does not, of course, apply to millions 
of cars. As a result, the cars in the latter 
class do not get the mileage that they are 
supposed to get under the program. There 
is also some criticism of the failure to make 
any allowance for climate (such as winter 
conditions in the northern sections of the 
country) and terrain (such as mountainous 
country) that render it impossible to get 
anything like the mileage permitted to 
motorists under A and B cards in the mileage 
rationing program. 

We appreciate that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is perfectly aware of the exist- 
ence of the problem created by the differ- 
ential in the operation of vehicles of different 
sizes and operated under different condi- 
tions. The Office, in fact, has given serious 
consideration to the problem. We realize the 
difficulties involved in reaching an equitable 
solution. We have in the East a gasoline 
shortage as well as a rubber shortage to con- 
tend with. We know that individual car per- 
formance depends upon many factors, in- 
cluding mechanical efficiency, manner of 
driving, and climatic conditions, the result 
being that large cars in some instances get 
more miles to the gallon than do small cars. 
We realize the large amount of work involved 
in further differentiation as between vehicles. 
However, there is, broadly speaking, a defi- 
nite discrimination in favor of the smaller 
cars. Perhaps consideration should be given 
to the division of all cars into three or four 


categories, depending on weight and horse- 


power, and gasoline awarded on some rough 
average mile-per-gallon basis for the type as 
a whole. 

9. It is too early to suggest modifications 
in the basic mileage rationing program itself. 
We do recommend, however, that there be an 
early appraisal of that part of the program 
dealing with tire inspection. It is based on 
the well-founded principle that tire casings 
must not be injured beyond the point where 
they can be repaired and recapped. It should 
be kept in mind that the Baruch report 
simply recommended “periodic” inspections 
and did not indicate the frequency of inspec- 
tions. Now, from a practical standpoint, the 
job involved in carrying out the schedule of 
inspections ordered by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is a gigantic task. It would 
cost the motorists approximately $60,000,000 
a year. But far more important, these in- 
spections would require the full time of some 
30,000 mechanics at a time when the shortage 
of mechanics has reached alarming propor- 
tions. The manpower available to the garages 
of the country today is not sufficient even 
to handle the functional repairs incident to 
maintaining our cars in operation. 


We certainly believe that the requirement 
of three inspections a year for holders of A 
mileage books—that is, every 720 miles (every 
540 miles in the area where A coupon book 
value has been reduced)—involves far too 
much work and expense for the benefits ac- 
cruing. One inspection a year for this class 
of car should meet all reasonable require- 
ments, bearing in mind, of course, that there 
must be a special inspection before a cer- 
tificate for a tire or a recapping is secured 
from the local boards, and that this require- 
ment in itself can be made to carry a lot 
of moral suasion from the standpoint of the 
importance of tire care. Under the tire- 
inspection program, holders of B coupon 
books must have their tires inspected six 

mes a year, or every 940 miles. This re- 
quirement could very properly be reduced to 
not more than three inspections without 
bringing material harm to the program and 
with an enormous saving of money and man- 
power. This is the time to face the fact 
that the garages are not equipped today to 
handle this part of the program on the ex- 
tensive basis on which it is now projected. 

In submitting these suggestions, we desire 
to make it clear that they are not intended 
in any sense as a criticism or an indictment 
of those officials who pioneered this gigantic 
program of mileage rationing. The job itself 
was immense, the time was short, the diff- 
culties and complexities were overwhelming. 
It was inevitable that experience should 
demonstrate weaknesses in the structure. We 
hope, however, that the suggestions we are 
making herewith will be helpful in bringing 
about a smoother administration, a greater 
degree of motorists’ acceptance and under- 
standing, the success of the mileage rationing 
program itself—all to the end that essential 
car use may be maintained as a necessary 
part of our war effort and that the period 
of drastic restrictions on automobile opera- 
tion may be made as short as possible. 
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Mr. KEEFE, Mr. Speaker, each 
day brings new evidence of the magnifi- 
cent contribution to the Allied war effort 
being made by Norwegian men of the sea, 
The cruel and devastating blows that 
have been directed at the Norwegian 
people have aroused the sympathy of 
free people throughout the world. On 
December 5, 1942, the New York Sun car- 
ried an article written by Mr. George E. 
Sokolsky, which I believe should chal- 
lenge the attention of the people of 
America. The article is entitled “These 
Days,” and I am pleased to incorporate 
it herein as part of these remarks: 

THESE Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
THE NORWEGIAN FLEET 

I sat down to herring and ptarmigan on a 
Norwegian freighter recently with very good 
company, and they told me the story of Nor- 
way in the war. It was a stirring tale of 
courage and pride and the efficient operation 
of ships through dangerous oceans. Ameri- 
cans rarely grasp the significance of the Nor- 
wegian Fleet, which, before the war, was 
fourth in all the world and now is reduced 


their lost shipping. 
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by the loss of 1,000,000 deadweight tons, and 
the Norwegians take that in their stride. 
From Vikings to their battles with German 
U-boats, the Norwegians have remained the 
greatest seamen in the world, and that 
ceases to be surprising when one is told 
that three-quarters of this people live within 
20 miles of the seacoast. 
LITTLE LAND FOR FOOD 

I was also told by these Norwegians that 
only 3 percent of their land is arable, which 
means that they have to import nearly all 
of their food, Japan is only 20 percent arable 
and the Japanese have always used that as 
an excuse for their absolute necessity to ex- 
pand on the continent of Asia. The Nor- 
wegians have not attempted to expand by 
military foree nor even by colonization. 
They took their chances with trade and the 
traffic of the sea, and they did exceedingly 
well, keeping up with all the world in the 
at gp ts of their fleet. 

ow, of course, they are losing ships con- 
stantly. About 40 percent or thelr fleet 
has gone to Davy Jones’ locker and there is 
no telling how much more will disappear be- 
fore this war is over. So far the Norwegians 
have received no aid from the United States, 
through lease-lend or otherwise, to replace 
They carry what is 
needed to wherever the United States or 
Great Britain wants the cargoes carried; they 
are paid for their services; and if a ship is 
gone, they take it without complaining. 

The fact remains, however, that if Norway, 
when peace comes again, lacks a fleet, the 
Norwegians will not eat any better than they 
do today—which is nothing to get excited 
about. They cannot grow their own food 
on their own soil. They cannot earn a liv- 
ing except by shipping and fishing. Unless 
they can restore their fleet, they must either 
become a dependent people or starve. 

I make this point about Norway because 
so many of our serious thinkers who are 
planning for the perfect world forget that 
the human race lives by diverse means. To 
an Iowa farmer it might seem tremendously 
important that corn and pigs should have 
priority in the interest of the nations, and 
the late Senator Pittman used to believe 
that nothing could be wrong in the world 
if silver were protected, but a Norwegian is 
concerned with shipping and fishing because 
that is the way he lives. Even if a perfect 
new world were designed by some ecstatic 
rearranger of human destiny, it would still 
not matter if the Norwegians lacked ships. 
And even money does not matter if they 
cannot use it to build ships, as they are 
unable to build them now because the Ger- 
mans hold their shipyards and the British 
and American yards are too occupied with 
their own affairs. Therefore the prospects 
for Norway are very poor indeed, no matter 
who wins this war, unless they can lay their 
hands on ships to replace their losses. 


THE UNHAPPY SMALL NATIONS 


What folks call the United Nations is a 
complex of many small countries. In the 
days before the new orders of various kinds 
struck at human sanity these small nations 
were among the happiest on this earth. They 
lived modestly but well; they were thrifty 
peoples who worked hard at their particular 
specialties; they met their obligations and 
paid their debts. They asked no other favors 
of the great powers than to be let alone to 
work out their simple destinies. Today these 
small nations are conquered countries, held 
by a raging bitterness against their will; their 
governments are fictitious institutions living 
on the hope that, after the war, things will 
go back to where they were. Norway saved 
her fleet—or most of it—and put it to serv- 
ice in the war. If somewhat of that fleet can 
be saved for peace, there will be a Norway 
again. And what the Norwegians did not say 
was that they thought we might do some- 
thing about that. 
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Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, the new 
Congress assumes serious obligations. It 
will share with the President the respon- 
sibility of proving a faith—the faith of a 
free people in themselves and in their 
institutions. Upon the shoulders of both 
the Congress and the President falls the 
duty of challenging America to an all- 
out service and to a restoration of faith 
in the Government itself. 

For the high purposes to which they 
are jointly committed they might well 
adopt a creed embodying the articles of 
their faith. They might declare: 

We believe that the war must be won 
by the devotion of the people; that de- 
votion cannot be commanded but must 
be challenged; and that common hon- 
esty and common sense will provide a 
challenge for such devotion. 

We believe that a demand for courage 
should not be confined to the conflict of 
a battlefield but that an even greater 
courage is called for on the part of those 
who assume the responsibility of leader- 
ship. 

We believe that the trusteeship of a 
promise made carries the accountability 
of a strict and faithful performance, and 
that excuses for failure in the line of 
duty are no more tenable in Washing- 
ton than on the battle front. 

We believe that the people have forti- 
tude to accept heroically the sufferings of 
real sacrifice, if candor rather than cun- 
ning be the Government’s standard in its 
every activity. 

We believe that the war has not 
changed the traditional philosophy of a 
free people—that the Government is the 
servant and not the master of men. 

We believe that the Government 
should set the example to a people who 
are called upon to do without, by cut- 
ting to the bone every nonessential 
activity and by eliminating every ex- 
travagance no matter how politically 
valuable. ; 

We believe that the rights acquired by 
the Government from the people for 
the prosecution of the war are merely 
temporary grants of power and that their 
prompt return after the cessation of hos- 
tilities is a part of the obligation incident 
to their exercise. 

We believe that the formation of plans 
and the adoption of policies carries the 
responsibility of a practical appraisal. of 
the possible successful execution of such 
plans and policies. 

We believe in the capacity and the 
willingness of free men to work harder 
and longer and better than regimented 
men and that political serfdom is more 
dangerous than economic slavery. 

We believe that the primary obliga- 
tion of the Congress and the President 


is the preservation of America’s distinc- 
tive characteristics and that they can be 
perpetuated by keeping the fires of free- 
dom burning brightly in every American 
heart despite the darkness of prevailing 
despotism. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, Ido not 
agree with the views contained in the 
following editorial, but, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I think it well for the 
membership of the Congress to have the 
opinion of the New York Times in an 
editorial of January 7, 1943. 

The editorial follows: 


AN INDEPENDENT CONGRESS 


The speech made in the Democratic cau- 
cus by Representative RAYBURN, reelected 
yesterday as Speaker of the House, was made 
behind closed doors and has not been tex- 
tually reported. But it is described by hear- 
ers as “a declaration of independence” from 
the executive branch of the Government, 
particularly of its departments and bureaus, 
At one point in his address the Speaker is 
quoted as asserting that “this Congress won't 
take legislation written by men who not only 
never were elected to office but never ran for 
office.’ This remark is reported to have been 
received by the Democratic caucus with en- 
thusiasm. 

It is a good thing to have Congress reas- 
sert its intention of becoming a coordinate 
and coequal branch of the Government in 
its relationships with the administration. 
But it is of the first importance for Congress 
to recognize now, rather than later, that it 
cannot assume this role unless it is willing 
to reorganize itself. Most Congressmen are 
realistic enough to recognize that sound leg- 
islation cannot be written on the floor of 
Congress. But few Congressmen yet seem 
willing to admit that neither can a sound, 
positive program of legislation be framed by 
Congress as at present organized. 

Congress today is ruled by some 80 stand- 
ing committees and by nearly a hundred 
committees of all kinds. The heads of nearly 
all these committees are chosen not for their 
ability or because they most nearly repre- 
sent the sentiment of Congress on their 
special subject, but on grounds of seniority. 
These hundred committees operate in water- 
tight compartments, like a hundred little 
Congresses, each passing legislation in its 
special field. It is obvious that Congress will 
never have a coherent legislative program of 
its own until all these committees are sub- 
ordinated to one central committee; until, 
instead of reporting their findings or pro- 
posals directly to Congress, they funnel them 
through such a single central committee. 

Unless Congress is willing to do this, un- 
less committee heads with vested interests 
are willing in the national interest to waive 
some of their traditional prerogatives and 
submit themselves to such a discipline, un- 
less Congress improves its secretariat and 
its facilities for guidance by its own experts, 
it can have no legislative program worth the 
name; and it must find itself forced to con- 
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tinue to accept legislation drafted by the 
bureaucrats. Congress cannot achieve indes 
pendence, in brief, until it accepts respon- 
sibility. If it hopes to adopt its own positive | 
program, it must begin by reforming itself. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the announcement on last Sun- 
day, December 27, by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Wickard, that point 
rationing of foods would begin in Febru- 
ary has created a vast amount of un- 
derstandable controversy. Elmer Davis, 
head of O. W. I., stated frankly—and his 
frankness was refreshing—that this an- 
nouncement of rationing to come next 
February in additional food lines would 
give the chiselers, the hoarders, and 
especially the food speculators a chance 
to operate against the best interests of 
the armed forces and the Nation at large, 
themselves included. 

The controversy has arisen over the 
fact that there are black markets; that 
food speculators are at work in the 
United States; that the so-called “10 
percent” who are chiselers can take ad- 
vantage of the 90 percent of decent, 
patriotic, cooperative citizens, under cir- 
cumstances where announcements of 
future rationing regulations are made 
sufficiently in advance for the food spec- 
ulators and chiselers to get in their dirty 
work. 

There is much logic, perhaps, in the 
reason assigned by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the head of O. W. I. for thus 
announcing, more than a month in ad- 
vance, the contemplated rationing pro- 
gram, The Point System will be compli- 
cated and difficult to operate. On the 
other hand, unless some effective remedy 
is found to prevent the inevitable “10 
percent” of pocket-book patriots, prof- 
iteers, speculators, chiselers, and hoard- 
ers, from penalizing the real patriotism, 
the decency, the honesty, and the coop- 
erative spirit of the 90 percent of the 
people, any rationing program must fail. 

It would seem to the average man that 
the remedy is at hand, that it is perfectly 
clear, and somewhat simple. The rem- 
edy lies in pitiless publicity and relent- 
less prosecution for the gougers and 
chiselers and the speculators wherever 
they may be found. 

Mr, Speaker, great care must be exer- 
cised by the governmental officials to 
prevent innocent persons from being un- 
fairly publicized or prosecuted as viola- 
tors of rationing regulations, On the 
other hand, there are rumors of black 
markets that have grown to such pro- 
portions as to indicate that such black 
markets do exist, and perhaps exten- 
sively, throughout the United States, If 
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the governmental officials have not the 
power, the means of apprehension, and 
the attorneys to seek out and prosecute 
the black marketeers, the big food specu- 
lators, and the big hoarders, then our 
chance of winning this war is mighty 
slim. It would be incredible if the gov- 
ernmental officials, with all the power 
and all the billions they have at their 
command should be unable to wipe out 
the black markets and stop the food 
speculators in their tracks. 

It is not the housewife who may take 
on an extra pound of sugar, or an extra 
pound of coffee or an extra can of beans, 
or an extra can of tomatoes, who is going 
to do the damage. It will be the food 
speculators and the black-market oper- 
ators who go into the markets and buy up 
carloads of provisions, fuel oil, gasoline, 
tires, and what not, who will do the 
greatest damage. It is true that a mil- 
lion cans of tomatoes hoarded by a mil- 
lion housewives is just as much a mil- 
lion cans of tomatoes as the million cans 
bought and hidden away by food specu- 
lators; but there is this difference: 
Where food speculators and black-mar- 
ket operators are allowed to carry on 
their nefarious activities, such opera- 
tions break down the morale of the pri- 
vate citizens and lead a million house- 
wives to hoard a million cans of tomatoes 
or a million pounds of sugar. On the 
other hand, if pitiless publicity and re- 
lentless and certain prosecution became 
the portion of the black marketeers and 
the food speculators, not only would pri- 
vate citizens be deterred from small 
hoarding—great in the aggregate—but 
their patriotic sense of fair play would be 
satisfied and their innate and natural 
patriotism would do the rest. 

There is no shadow of excuse for any 
governmental official to close his eyes, 
or to look the other way when violations 
of rationing regulations are being car- 
ried on, even though the unpatriotic 
traitorous violators may be friends of 
those in high governmental service. 

We are at war. Our boys are dying on 
the far-flung battlefields across the 
seven seas. Whatever else we do, we 
ought to demonstrate in the United 
States of America that black marketeers, 
food profiteers, food speculators, and big 
hoarders cannot get away with their 
shameful and indefensible operations 
while good citizens suffer penalties for 
being patriotic. 

Let us turn the light and the heat on 
the black markets, their operators, the 
food speculators, and the profiteers, 


Work and Peace 
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HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in my judgment, the column by 


Walter Lippmann, which I include here 
with my remarks, is one of the most 
penetrating and significant statements 
regarding the basic future policies of our 
country. s 

The conception that the foundation of 
peace, of peace that can be lasting, must 
be “coordinate national policies designed 
to guarantee the right to work” is to me 
the conception on which our best hopes 
must be founded. 

The article follows: 


[From the Washington Post of January 2, 
1943] 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) ‘ 
WORK AND PEACE 


Much has been made out of the differences 
among those who like Messrs. Wallace, Hull, 
Welles, Hoover, Willkie, and Stassen are ham- 
mering out on the anvil of debate the next 
phase of American policy. But in fact the 
differences are small, often merely verbal, 
whereas the amount of common understand- 
ing and common purpose is remarkable. Cer- 
tainly among the authors of the Constitution 
there were far deeper conflicts of opinion, 
ideological conflicts we now call them, in the 
years immediately preceding the Philadelphia 
Convention, than there are today among rep- 
resentative Americans. 

What differences are there today, for exam- 
ple, which are as radical as those which sep- 
arated the men of 1787 who thought they 
preferred a centralized monarchy from those 
who thought they preferred not one union 
but two confederacies? Mr. WALLAcCE’s speech 
of May 8 and Mr. Hull's of July 23 are sup- 
posed to represent some kind of profound 
conflict but, if we reread them both today, 
where is this profound conflict? Mr. WALLACE, 
if I understand him, puts rather more em- 
phasis on Government-sponsored private cap- 
ital investment abroad, and Mr. Hull puts a 
little more emphasis on the lowering of tariff 
barriers to promote international trade. But 
the differences are in emphasis rather than 
in principle or purpose, and they haye been 
needlessly exaggerated. Nor is there any very 
great difference between Mr. Welles’ effort 
to reach basic agreements prior to the armis- 
tice and Mr. Hoover’s proposal for a condi- 
tional peace at the time of the armistice, 
They are both talking about essentially the 
same thing and seeking the same end. 

In this debate which has now been going 
on for 7 months—coinciding we may note 
with the development of the offensive phase 
of the war—the President has held himself 
somewhat aloof. Unlike President Wilson, 
who made all the great pronouncements 
himself, Mr. Roosevelt has been careful not 
to get himself irrevocably committed to any 
one formulation of policy. This is most 
sagacious. For the true line of American 
policy cannot be invented by a single brain. 
What is in the making is the constitutional 
order of the twentieth century, and the place 
of America in that order. In an undertaking 
of this size there will be needed, as John 
Adams put it in 1787 when he was writing to 
Rufus King: “The greatest single effort of 
human understanding, the greatest single 
effort of national deliberation that the world 
has ever seen.” 

In that exertion and in that effort the 
President has the deciding part to play. But 
he will play it most effectively if he con- 
tinues to preside over the debate until each 
phase of it is ripe for decision. Mr. Wilson 
suffered greatly from the fact that as the 
foremost advocate of specific measures, he 
very soon lost his power to judge and modify 
measures which were not altogether workable 
or acceptable. President Wilson could not 
alter what Mr. Wilson as advocate or negoti- 
ator had done. It is evident that Mr. Roose- 
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velt has learned the lesson of that experlence 
and is making sure that he retains the power 
to correct what his own spokesmen or 
emissaries do. 

Mr. WALLace’s speech this past week must 
be looked upon, then, as the latest but not 
the last of a series. As such it is much 
the best—best precisely because it sums up 
and elucidates what he and Mr. Hull and 
the others have said before, and takes 
honestly into account what has been learned 
from the critical discussion of the past 7 
months. In fact, reading this speech one has 
the feeling of having found a simple state- 
ment of what so many have been groping 
for—of having come through a maze of high- 
sounding generalities (which are always a 
sign of immature ideas) to something which 
is self-evident and true. 

What men want, said Mr. WaLLack, is work 
and peace. That is exactly what they really 
want. And if they have work and peace, 
they will have the four freedoms, five free- 
doms, six freedoms, indeed all the freedom 
that is practicable, and they will have all 
that the Atlantic Charter promises, But 
what is more, and this point marks the great 
advance in our thinking since Wilson’s day, 
work and peace are inseparable. For there 
can be no peace in which men do not have 
the full opportunity to work for their own 
welfare; nor can men have the full oppor- 
tunity to work for their own welfare unless 
they are sure of peace. 

In this conception of peace the foundation 
on which the whole structure would be built 
is not, as in the past, on the arrangement of 
frontiers and on diplomatic agreements and 
on covenants like that of the League, but 
upon coordinate national policies designed to 
guarantee the right to work. Thus the 
enormous problems of demobilization, relief, 
rehabilitation, and of the development of 
new wealth and new opportunity would be- 
come the central and primary concern, and 
not, as in previous wars, be left to chance. 
Around them, auxiliary to them, the polit- 
ical and constitutional problems of the post- 
war world would fall into their proper per- 
spective. 

This approach is as human and practicable 
as it is sound in principle. To see this we 
have only to ask ourselves this question: 
What will the 15,000,000 Allied soldiers be 
thinking about when hostilities end, and 
what will their families be thinking about, 
and what will the countless millions of indi- 
viduals who have been dislocated by the war 
be thinking about? Will it be peace in the 
abstract, or how to constitute a world court, 
or how many votes each nation is to have on 
a world council, or what is to be the disposi- 
tion of colonial territory? Not at all. It will 
be how to resume their lives, how to reestab- 
lish their homes, how to repair their enter- 
prises, how to find jobs that they like to do. 
If this is not made possible for them, then 
nothing that statesmen decide at a diplo- 
matic conference will be worth the paper it 
is written on. But if it is made possible to 
them, then the statesmen will stand upon 
solid ground when they seek to build a new 
order of things to preserve the peace of the 
world, 

The approach to peace through the de- 
velopment of the opportunity to work could, 
I believe, be initiated only here. For, as it 
happens, only the United States today will 
have the reserves of power and of wealth 
which, in its first beginnings, it requires. 

Moreover, this policy answers not only the 
primary American post-war problems, which 
is how to find jobs for at least 15,000,000 
American soldiers and war workers. It an- 
swers also the profound effect on the minds 
of Americans made by the war itself. For in 
this war Americans have discovered their own 
power, and what they can do when they put 
together all their energies in a great effort. 
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Woe to the politicians, then, who fail to 
see that Americans will not be satisfied un- 
less they can find ways to do in peace what 
they have learned that they are capable of 
doing in war. For Americans will not be 
satisfied with a peace which is a mere cessa- 
tion of hostilities and a return to the status 
quo ante. The momentum of the war effort 
will continue, and it will run hog wild when 
military discipline is relaxed unless the 
gigantic energy that has been unloosed is 
enlisted in great undertakings. 


The Lady of the Fans, Caroline O’Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, those 
who served in Congress with Mrs. Caro- 
line ODay were grieved to hear of her 
death. We know that the world made 
richer for her having lived in it, is made 
poorer today by reason of her passing. 

We know her as a persuasive, persis- 
tent partisan; an energetic proponent, 
and an ardent defender of those causes 
in which she believed so genuinely, and 
to the advancement of which she gave 
the best that could be given. 

An outspoken pacifist during the World 
War and later, Mrs. O’Day admitted the 
need of a defense program when Hitler’s 
aims became clear. She had said fre- 
quently that if the United States should 
become embroiled in a war, “I would just 
kiss my children good-by and start off 
for Leavenworth.” Presented with many 
difficult decisions in 1940, Mrs. O’Day 
voted for bills to strengthen the Nation's 
defenses, but opposed the draft. 

Born in Perry, Ga., in 1875, she was a 
member of an old southern family. She 
attended Lucy Cobb Institute at Athens, 
Ga., and was later sent abroad to study 
art. She spent 8 years at art schools in 
Paris, Munich, and Holland and later 
exhibited her paintings in this country 
and in Europe, 

In 1923 Mrs. O’Day succeeded Miss 
Harriet May Mills as associate chairman 
of the State Democratic Committee of 
New York and later became acting chair- 
man of the committee. Mrs. O'Day was 
a member of the State board of social 
welfare, State director of the National 
Recovery Administration—N. R. A—and 
president of the Rye school board. 

In 1936, when a group of women car- 
ried a petition for peace to the Interna- 
tional Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace at Buenos Aires, Mrs. O’Day rep- 
resented the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 

ACTIVE SOCIAL WELFARE LEADER 


As a member of the New York State 
Board of Social Welfare, Mrs. O'Day 
headed many major social surveys. 

As a Member of Congress, Mrs, O’Day 
backed bills for humanizing deportation 
laws, sought passage of a national anti- 
lynching law, and in 1940 she sponsored 
a bill to provide for “talking” books for 
the blind, 


One who knew her well has well said 
that, to comprehend Mrs. O'Day, it is 
necessary to regard her as an artist all 
her life. She made creative use of many 
faculties. Her voice was an instrument 
which she employed as notably as an 
opera singer might a similar endowment. 
She dressed with exquisite taste. Her 
style of penmanship was richly beauti- 
ful. She was generous to a fault. She 
was an aristocrat in the best meaning of 
the word, preferring all that is noblest 
in the universe and devoting her own 
personal gifts to the advancement of 
ideal ends. 

She made an indelible and a lasting 
mark on those of us with whom she 
worked. Her graciousness, kindliness, 
backed by an intense enthusiasm, which 
made her finer qualities only the more 
apparent; her forceful but gentle fear- 
lessness, marked her as always the lady 
whose aristocratic, yet democratic at- 
tributes and complements of ability gen- 
erously qualified her for her work and 
duties which she discharged with great 
loyalty and to the satisfaction of her 
constituents and with credit to herself. 

I differed with her in respect to many 
of the causes she espoused. 

We shall miss her, “the lady of the 
fans.” Her passing was “like to the fall- 
ing of a star.” 


The Late Philip A. Bennett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the funeral sermon of the 
late Honorable Philip A. Bennett, by 
Rev. Barton A. Johnson, of Springfield, 
Mo., and eulogy of the late Honorable 
Philip A, Bennett by my colleague the 
gentleman from Missouri, Hon. DEWEY 
SHORT: 

INVOCATION 


Most holy God, our loving heavenly 
Father, in whose spiritual likeness we are all 
created: Thou art our refuge and our 
strength, a very present help in time of 
great trouble. Thou hast surrounded us all 
the days of our life with Thy mercy and lov- 
ing kindness. Look with pity now upon Thy 
servants who are overwhelmed with grief. 
Replenish their failing strength from the 
reservoir of Thy abounding grace. Comfort 
and sustain them through the visible and 
the hidden channels through which Thy 
grace operates. Increase their faith, we 
beseech Thee. Grant that they, as countless 
generations before them, may obtain light 
for their darkness and healing for their 
wounded hearts from Thy holy word. 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord, we pray. 
Amen. 

(Psalm 23: John 14 (portions); Romans 8 
(portions) .) 

I. OBITUARY 


Phil A. Bennett was born on a farm in 
Dallas County, Mo., March 5, 1881. He was 


the ninth child of Marion Francis and Mary 


Jane O'Bannon Bennett. 
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He graduated from the old Springfield 
Normal and Business College. He thought 
of education as a continuing process. He 
had a wide and varied experience. Upon 
graduating from college he began working 
as a stenographer for the Frisco Railroad in 
St. Louis. Then he returned to Buffalo, 
where for 18 years he served as a progressive 
newspaperman. His newspaper experience 
was followed by services as State senator, 
as lieutenant governor, and finally as Con- 
gressman from the Sixth District of Mis- 
souri. He survived both success and defeat. 
He must have been a man who made most 
of his own way, for, being a member of a 
family of 14 children, his parents could not 
have coddled him. He continued his educa- 
tion in the school of experience; and he 
learned as he earned. 

Mr. Bennett married Bertha Tinsley, of 
Buffalo, May 16, 1912. Two children were 
born to them: Marion, an attorney and his 
father’s secretary; and Mary Edith, a teacher 
in the Phelps School in Springfield. 

Mr. Bennett was a member of the Odd Fel- 
lows and of all the Masonic bodies of the 
York rite. He was also a member of the 
Abou Ben Adhem Shrine of Springfield. He 
was an active member of the South Street 
Christian Church. He and Mrs. Bennett 
joined the church April 20, 1924. 

His untimely passing is mourned by all 
kinds of friends from various walks of life. 
The House of Representatives adjourned out 
of respect to his memory Monday. I hold in 
my hand pages from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for Monday, December 7, paying tribute 
to Mr. Bennett. Friends have been sending 
telegrams, flowers, letters, and making calls, 
trying in a sincere way to express sympathy 
with his stricken wife and children. Besides 
his wife, his son and wife, and his daughter, 
he is mourned by five brothers: George W. 
Bennett, Elkland; James L. Bennett, of 
Springfield; Gordon Bennett, of Buffalo; Paul 
Bennett, near Elkland; and Arthur Bennett; 
and two sisters: Mrs. R. T. Lemons, Halfway; 
and Mrs. R. H. Williams, Elkland. 


II. PERSONAL APPRECIATION 


We wish to consider the life of Congress- 
man Bennett from three points of view: As 
a Christian man, as a husband and father, 
and as a worthy citizen. 

First. He was a Christian man. He was 
regular tn attendance at worship. He was a 
regular member of the men's bible class of 
the South Street Christian Church, and one 
of its teachers for a number of years. He 
served until his death as an elder of the 
church, and also as a member of the official 
board. Moreover, when he was in Washing- 
ton he was just as regular in attending the 
Ninth Street Christian Church. Some men 
would have excused themselves from their 
religious duties because of the pressure of 
business in the Capitol. But he continued 
steadfastly in the fellowship of the church, 

The sweet old hymns of the church were a 
vital part of his faith. The Golden Rule 
commanded him deeply, and he sought, as best 
he could, to live by it. 

Second, we are moved to think of him as a 
husband and father. That man has lived 
well who has won and held the respect of 
his family. Mr. Bennett's family rise up to 
do honor to his memory. 

This husband and wife loved each other 
dearly. They trusted each other. They had 
a splendid home life. The postman handed 
Mrs. Bennett a letter this Tuesday morning. 
It was written at 6 p. m. last Saturday night, 
shortly before her husband was stricken. It 
was, of course, her last message from him, 
The arrival of that dear letter broke open 
the wound in her heart. Yet this last per- 
sonal message, written in the pattern of their 
deep mutual understanding and affection is 
precious beyond words to her. There are 
hosts of people who would give all they pos- 
sess for a few fleeting moments of the domes- 
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tic felicity this man and wife regularly en- 
joyed. 

This family enjoyed being together. We 
know, unfortunately, that there are families 
who put up a pas ably good front together in 
public, but who quarrel bitterly behind 
closed doors. Quite to the contrary, this 
family enjoyed being together. That man 
has lived well who wins and holds the trust 
and the love of his family. 

Third, we think of Mr. Bennett £1 a citi- 
zen. It was in the course of discharging his 
obligations as a citizen that he became a 
Congressman. 

He had personal convictions, and acted 
upon them. We are obliged to respect the 
man with personal convictions, whether we 
agree with him or not; the man who strug- 
gles to inform himself upon the issues before 
us, and who comes forth to make any en- 
during contribution. He lives up to the high 
privileges of his manhood and his citizenship. 
Mr. Bennett spoke his mind freely on the 
issues before us. Because of his outspoken- 
ness he made many enemies, but also he made 
many fast friends. 

He took his responsibility as the Repre- 
sentative of his constituency seriously. He 
regarded his office as a trust. He was a tire- 
less worker. His physicians believe his un- 
timely death came as the result of overwork 
and worry. He tried to do his duty honestly 
as he saw it. 

Mr. Bennett believed passionately in the 
democratic processes. He was a member of 
“the loyal opposition.” He understood 
democracy to make a place specifically for 
the free expression of the minority point of 
view. He thought that a strong, alert minor- 
ity had not only a right but also a duty to 
perform as the critic of the majority. He 
loved his country sincerely. No one who 
knew him ever questioned that. 

He took an active part in the life of his 
community. It is most refreshing to find 
those noble persons who feel an obligation 
to help build a better community, rather than 
to live off of it. 


HI. COMFORT FROM GOD’S WORD 


When all human words have been spoken, 
the enduring comfort comes from God's Holy 
Word. We read in Romans 8: 28 these noble 
werds: “And we know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are called in terms of His 

Does it seem almost impossible to believe 
the truth of this in the face of this 
unexpected, bitter loss? If this passage 
should be made to crawl on all fours it would 
be repulsive. 

What, then, does this passage mean? Cer- 
tainly it does not mean that all the things 
we experience are good in themselves. All 
of us have repeatedly had experiences which 
can only be described as bitter and exceed- 
ingly hard to endure. 

This statement is to be understood as a 
mighty affirmation of faith. This affirmation 
covers Paul’s attitude toward the entire span 
of life. He is not thinking in terms of iso- 
lated moments but in terms of the direction, 
the ultimate outcome of life. He affirmed 
that God means good for those who live lives 
of trust and obedience. He affirmed that in 
spite of many, many trials and bitter losses, 
that God intends life itself, the sum total of 
our living, to be good, and to lead us into 
closer fellowship with the Father. Two co- 
operating factors joined together to enable 
the apostle to make this affirmation of great 
faith. 

First, Paul was sustained by a profound 
conception of God. A man's conception of 
God is the most valuable insight he possesses, 
for as he thinks of God, so will his courage 
be, so will his morals be, so will his service be. 

Paul’s conception of God was based upon 
the insight he got into God's nature through 


the life and death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. The prophet Isaiah had an exceed- 
ingly high conception of God. He said, “I 
saw the Lord, high and lifted up, and His 
glory filled the whole temple.” By these 
words he meant to convey the sublime truth 
that he had an exalted vision of God—far 
higher than any had had previously. It was 
so high that it filled him with a sense of 
personal unworthiness. Higher, far higher 
yet was Paul’s conception of God. Not only 
was He holy and merciful, but He was a lov- 
ing Father, working in all the ways open to 
Him for our good. Paul saw God in the char- 
acter and life of Jesus. He saw God some- 
times temporarily defeated but never aban- 
doning the flight for right. He saw God 
running the risks love has to run. He saw 
God as the moral hero of the universe. He 
experienced God as a sustaining power within 
his own soul. He found that through liy- 
ing as Christ had lived he was brought into 
a saving, satisfying relationship with the Cre- 
ator, the eternal moral hero, the judge of 
all the earth, the loving Father. Paul had a 
very high conception of God. 

Second, the most d g fact about 
Paul is the fact that he lived a life of trust 
and obedience. He was a “surrendered man,” 
by which he meant that he kept his thoughts, 
his acts, his life in harmony with the holy 
purposes of God. He sought sincerely to 
discover and do God's holy will. He walked 
closely with Christ, and Christ led him to 
God. The tactics of the German army have 
been characterized by the old strategy of 
“divide and conquer.“ They like to drive 
a wedge into the lines of their enemy in order 
to split them up into little groups, to dis- 
rupt their lines of communication and sup- 
ply, and then decimate them separately. 
Paul allowed no enemy, however powerful, 
to drive a wedge between him and Christ 
Jesus. He was a “surrendered man,” he was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision. 

In the third place, his noble conception oi 
God and his unswerving obedience to God 
joined together to produce a sustaining 
power, a spring of inexhaustible power 
within him. His power to live came from 
his religion. 

How did Paul behave in the most trying 
situations? He was arrested in Jerusalem 
while on an errand of Christian reconcilia- 
tion. Finally he was taken as a prisoner 
to Rome where he had longed to go as a 
missionary. Any man without Paul's faith 
would have been utterly discouraged. Most 
of us would have concluded that our hope 
was groundless. We would have felt that 
God did not care. Still other men would be- 
come sullen and remorseful. But not Paul 
In spite of the shattering of his long- 
cherished dream to go to Rome and on to 
Spain, in spite of the violent termination of 
his public ministry, he maintained his un- 

interest in life, his sense of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the churches, and 
his unshakable faith in God. He wrote 
glorious letters from his Roman prison which 
defy prison walls, which turned those very 
walls into a sounding board which made 
them echo and reecho down the lengthening 
corridors of the generations. He had noth- 
ing external upon which to depend. Never- 
theless, inexhaustible power welled up within 
him. That power sprang from his faith, and 
it enabled him to make the best of an 
exceedingly difficult situation. 

Let us then, sustained by a life-forming 
conception of the goodness of God, living a 
life of trust in God and obedience to Him, 
rely upon our faith in God. Such faith will 
sanctify and sweeten even our sorrows. Let 
us, like the Apostle, face every crushing blow 
and soaring triumph with the determination 
to meet each in the very best manner possi- 
ble. If we love God sincerely and yield our- 
selves unreservedly to His holy purposes, if 
we do our very best in every situation, let us 
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have faith to believe that God will yet bless 
us with the crown of a good life. He does 
not intend to crush us with wrath, but to 
bless us with His loving kindness. His mercy 
endureth forever. 

Such a faith is both a possibility and a 
reality. Robert Browning knew what faith 
meant when he wrote of the dauntless 
disciple: . 
“One who never turned his back but 

marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed that though right were 
worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 
Sleep to wake. 
“No! at noonday in the bustle of a man's 
worktime 
Greet the unseen with a cheer: 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 
‘Strive and thrive!’ cry, ‘Speed—fight 
on, fare ever There as here! 
From the Epilogue, by Robert Browning. 


PRAYER 


Our Father and our God: Grant unto Thy 
bereaved servants a splendid and nobler vision 
of Thee, that knowing Thee in all the plenti- 
tude of Thy goodness they may more fully 
trust Thee, “Whom to know is life eternal.” 
May they confidently trust Thee even where 
they cannot see; and be instant in obedience 
to Thy holy will. Thus like the great 
apostle, and all the faithful, they will be 
sustained inwardly by Thy grace, strength- 
ened through faith, and comforted by the 
Holy Spirit. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen, 

HON. DEWEY SHORT’S EULOGY OF PHIL A, BEN- 

NETT, DECEMBER 10, 1942, AT SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

“Sunset and evening star, and one clear call 
for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
when I put out to sea, 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell—and after that 
the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
when I embark; 

For, though from out our bourne of time 
and place the flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face when I 
have crossed the bar.” 


Friends, we all feel things at this moment 
which no one can say and we discover that 
language, after all, is a rather weak and im- 
potent vehicle to give utterance to the deep 
emotions that well up in our hearts when 
those dear and beloved ones whom we love as 
much as life itself are suddenly taken away. 
On such a sad and solemn occasion as this, 
silence—perhaps a sacred silence—is the most 
eloquent tribute we could pay to the one 
whom we have known, many of us most of 
our lives, for whom we had the highest re- 
spect, and whom we held in dear and fond 
affection. When I look over this vast throng 
and the many who are outside unable to get 
into these many different rooms, and see 
faces of old friends, and faces of new ones, 
men and women who have traveled long dis- 
tances and many miles, who have come not 
only out of the district that our departed 
friend so faithfully and well represented in 
the Congress of the United States but who 
have co:ue from regions outside and beyond 
the borders of the great District he repre- 
sented, it convinces me that Phil Bennett’s 
Ibs was not lived in vain. And these many 
beautiful floral offerings here today are a 
silent but a beautiful and convincing tribute 
to a mind that was honest, to a heart that 
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was good, to a soul that was dedicated to 
the service of God and his fellowmen. 
Death is no respecter of persons. It levels 
our differences. Sometimes it strikes with 
sudden fury; at other times over long periods 
it exacts through bitter pain and great 
suffering the final toll that each and every 
one of us must pay. 


“Death comes with a crawl, it comes with a 
pounce, 
But whether slow or spry, it is not the 
fact you are dead that counts, but only, 
How did you die?” 


Our friend whom we are here today to pay 
tribute to had a long and distinguished politi- 
cal career, starting when he was a very young 
man. He was born and reared in one of the 
counties of my district, He was one of a 
large family of pioneer, patriotic ancestors, 
Going back to the American Revolution and 
down through all the years, his forefathers 
fought not only to establish this Republic, 
but to save this Union. After graduating 
from school he taught school. He taught 
in a country school, where he learned to know 
human nature as it actually is. For many 
years he edited a cOuntry newspaper making 
it one of the outstanding periodicals of its 
kind in the State. He served as chairman of 
his county committee, on the State commit- 
tee, was chairman of his congressional com- 
mittee; he was elected to the State senate 
and he was a faithful worker. Later he was 
elected Lieutenant Governor, then defeated 
for the nomination for Governor of this great 
Commonwealth. Phil Bennett knew both 
victory and defeat. He felt the glory of tri- 
umph at times and he tasted also the bitter- 
ness of defeat and disillusionment. But, he 
could win without crowing and could lose 
without crabbing. He was strong in ad- 
versity and he was humble in victory. Later 
when many people thought he was through 
politically speaking, because of severe re- 
verses—he had lost and suffered as many of 
us did during the long years of the depres- 
sion—because of his strength of character 
and his word as a man, more than his cunning 
as a politician, he was elected to the Congress 
of the United States, and again elected, 
which proves the high confidence that the 
people of this great district had in him, the 
respect and love they had for him. 

Yes; character counts. He knew the fleet- 
ing, passing character of temporal fame; he 
was a strong partisan, but he loved his party 
only as an instrument, an agency, or a vehicle 
through which he could serve his country. 
He believed in party government and strong 
partisan though he was, he had honest re- 
spect for those who differed with him and 
were as loyal to their party as he was to his. 
He believed in party government and party 
responsibility because he thought that kind 
of government best served the welfare of all. 

After this irresistible onslaught of death 
that cuts indiscriminately through our ranks, 
Vice President Henry Watuace, and the 
Speaker of the House, named the Senior 
United States Senator, BENNETT CHAMP 
CLARK, and Representatives BELL, PLOESER, 
and myself, colleagues of this worthy man, 
to come here from the Nation's Capital— 
we who have served in the same body with 
him and who testify that since coming to 
Congress in the past years, few men have 
spent more hours on the floor of the House, 
worked more diligently, or spent longer, more 
tedious hours in the office answering the mail 
and correspondence that comes to us in 
these trying days and times than did Phil 
Bennett. He was faithful to his task. He 
was a good, loyal servant. He was a great 
warrior, and he died on the front line of 
battle. He gave his life for his country as 
much as young men in the line of combat, 
whether it be in the far-off Solomons, the 
Aleutians, or on the desert sands of Africa. 

Friends, it was never very easy to serve in 
public life even in normal times and in these 


days of uncertainty and of trial, in this 
hour when our Nation is being given a bap- 
tism with fire, when all that we have or own 
or ever hope to be is at stake, we must be 
big enough to put the welfare of our coun- 
try above our own little personal political 
fortunes, forget partisanship, and realize 
we are all Americans and join hands, heads, 
and hearts, to put out the flame, else we will 
all be consumed. The onerous burdens are 
multiplied today, the heavy responsibility 
resting upon the shoulders of the heads of 
the Nation, I can testify, regardless of party, 
is exacting a toll among our membership that 
is terrific. 

Phil Bennett died in the harness, and 
God bless him, that is the way he would 
have chosen to go. After all, he had much 
to be grateful for. His people had honored 
him; God had given him one of the finest 
pioneer families that ever was born, and then 
he was blessed with a lovely wife, a fine son, 
and a beautiful daughter. He had a lot to 
be thankful for. And he was so sincere, so 
honest, so earnest, so devoted to duty, with 
a patriotism that burned with a passion, if 
you please, because he loved his God and he 
loved his country, and he loved his family. 
But these great increasing duties in recent 
months told upon him. I told him he was 
working too hard in Congress and in the 
campaign, and Phil was inclined to worry. 

He was not thick-skinned but he was a 
sensitive soul and, of course, anyone who 
has ever gone through the fire knows how 
deeply he was cut at times, perhaps by harsh 
words and unfair words that were spoken 
not in a spirit of malice but in a way that 
told upon him. Well, he is gone; we could 
ill afford to lose such a man. Sixty-one years 
is not long. To our little finite minds it 
seems a life was cut short. He did not live 
as long as some men but he lived a full, rich, 
and rounded life. He had received honors. 
God had blessed him and with that religious 
conviction that was his he gained solace and 
comfort from a source greater than any hu- 
man well of inspiration and comfort could 
give. 


“Let me live out my years in heat of blood! 

Let me die drunken with the dreamer's 
wine! 

Let me not see this soul-house built of mud 

Go toppling to the dust—a vacant shrine. 


Let me go quickly, like a candlelight 
Snuffed out just at the heyday of its glow. 

Give me high noon—and let it then be night! 
Thus would I go. 


And grant that when I face the grisly thing, 
My song may trumpet down the gray per- 
haps. 
Oh, let me be a tune-swept fiddlestring 
That feels the master melody—and snaps!” 


Phil Bennett went like a candlelight 
snuffed out just at the heyday of its glow. 
He escaped long suffering and bitter pain, 
hard work, worry and concern over the Na- 
tion, and sharing the anxiety of those fathers 
and mothers of boys who are out there fight- 
ing and dying in this hour. He lived long 
enough to know and to feel like a tune- 
swept fiddlestring, the master melody, and 
then he snapped. But, his spirit lives on. 
And we who have been fortunate enough to 
have known him, to have been associated 
with him, who have worked with him and 
worried with him, are thanking God for the 
rich legacy of his precious memory, stronger 
than iron, than bands and hoops of steel, that 
welded our hearts together as we worked and 
toiled and fought, and as we must sometime 
die, in the harness we hope. He went, try- 
ing earnestly to serve both God and country 
well. May God's richest blessing and the 
faith that was in Phil Bennett comfort and 
sustain his widow and children, even unto 
the perfect day. 
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Republican Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following statement of 
Hon. Josera W. Martin, Jr., minority 
leader of the House of Representatives, 
delivered at the caucus of the Republi- 
can Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Tuesday, January 5, 1943: 


It is the purpose of the Republicans in 
Congress to help win the war and to buttress 
the faith of the American people in their 
Government and to restore the prerogatives 
of the Congress. We will be a militant force 
for the preservation of constitutional gov- 
ernment. We will battle to save private 
enterprise from destruction, We will fight 
for the protection of our free press. 

We shall cooperate fully in the winning 
of the war. There must be no partisan 
politics in the war effort, and as far as we 
Republicans are concerned there will be none. 
We demand this war to be fought vigorously 
and efficiently to achieve the earliest possible 
victory and to bring our boys back home. 
We are determined the war effort shall be in 
charge of administrators selected solely for 
their ability and capacity to do the job, and 
not because of partisan or personal favorit- 
ism. Victory can come much earlier if this 
is made the war of all the people and con- 
ducted as such. 

The people of this country want every 
citizen to have an equal chance. They are 
opposed to special privileges for any group 
which will work to the disadvantage of our 
Nation. It shall be the objective of Republi- 
cans to bring equality of opportunity and 
equality of effort for all, and to drive the 
special privilege seekers from entrenched 
Positions in government. 

In our effort to restore the prerogatives of 
the Congress we believe the first important 
step should be to curb the reckless granting 
of blanket powers and blank checks. Con- 
gress will be in session practically all the 
time throughout the war. Congress has 
given and is ready and willing to give any 
money essential for the war effort or for our 
domestic affairs. The great expenditures 
must be authorized by the people's repre- 
sentatives rather than by some bureaucratic 
chief. Bureaucratic spending must be care- 
fully checked. Promiscuous granting of 
blank checks and blanket powers leads to 
arrogant bureaucracy, inflation, higher taxes, 
and eventual destruction of our American 
system of government. 

We shall insist that any necessary laws 
which tax, regulate, and regiment the Ameri- 
can people shall come from their Congress 
and not from the bureaucrats. When Con- 
gress, representing the people, turns down a 
proposal, it is a direct defiance of constitu- 
tional government if some appointed bu- 
reaucrat puts it into effect by decree. 

We will not tolerate this way of destroying 
constitutional government. 

We pledge ourselves to battle for the elimi- 
nation of some of the bureaus which have 
grown up like Topsy until they have reached 
such proportions and power as to menace 
our American way of life. The people want 
less unnecessary meddling by the bureau- 
crats; they want less unnecessary inquisi- 
tions. It has come to be that we can well 
say: “Count that day lost whose low de- 
scending sun” does not bring some new 
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questionnaire or some needless regulation 
which results in waste of time, money, and 
manpower and accomplishes nothing except 
to give work to the vast army of bureaucrats 
in Washington. The war effort has been 
seriously retarded by the meddlers seeking 
an excuse to keep on the Federal pay roll. 

We shall seek to bring to this country a 
better planned and more equitable tax pro- 
gram. High taxes are necessary but they 
must not be punitive. They must not de- 
stroy initiative or business expansion. The 
chief purposes of Government after the war 
must be to bring more prosperity to the 
people; more production at lower costs; bet- 
ter jobs at better wages. This can be accom- 
plished only through a wise tax system, which 
will promote our fixed policy of building 
a better civilization on the foundation of 
an ever-expanding private enterprise system. 
The job of collecting taxes due makes it im- 
perative for us to have some system of 
pay-as-we-go. It is not necessary to delay 
tax reform. The sooner we get a better sys- 
tem the earlier will the people reap the 
benefits. 

We shall in- ist upon a radical reduction of 
unnecessary Government expenses. Some 
nonwar bureaus must be eliminated; many 
others can be sharply reduced, and their over- 
grown personnel put into war work. There 
is no place in our Nation for political strap- 
hangers and the granting of vast partisan 
patronage. 

The heavily burdened taxpayers are de- 
manding action, and so far as we Republicans 
are concerned they are going to get it. 

The services of everybody are needed in 
the war effort, and all unnecessary em- 
ployees should be put at work in some part 
of the war program. We might well release 
every third Federal employee in the regular 
establishments for war work. Better wages 
could be paid those who remained, and all 
service would be improved. 

While we shall respond promptly to every 
request for money needed for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, we Republicans will insist 
that the war shall not be the excuse for un- 
necessary appropriations or a subterfuge for 
waste and extravagance. 

Aviation will be an important factor in 
the winning of the war. It will be an im- 
portant factor in maintaining the future 
peace of the world. It looms large in our 
future national prosperity. The country 
which is strongest in the air will be most 
secure. 

We believe that while we concentrate on 
our war aviation needs, we must also plan 
the place America must occupy in air trans- 
portation in the post-war world. It shall be 
our purpose to demand a standing commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives to deal 
with our aviation problems and development, 
America must rule the air, and to do this 
it is necessary for the Congress to plan in- 
telligently for this air supremacy following 
the war. 

Obviously the future of our country needs 
careful study. The bureaucrats and their 
thousands of employees are preparing their 
plans for this “new day” after the war. Con- 
gress, responsive to the needs of the country 
and the welfare of our people, must have a 
committee of its own to etudy these prob- 
lems and be prepared with its own care- 
fully considered program. 

The small businessman has become the 
“orphan child” of our Government. His 
relief up to date has been chiefly glowing 
promises and the spending of propaganda 
money to make him believe something was 
to be done in his behalf. 

If small business perishes it will be a 
national disaster, and we Republicans shall 
direct our efforts to fighting for the survival 
of the “little” businessman. We intend to 
see’ that small business gets a fair deal and 
an opportunity tosurvive. These small busi- 


ness enterprises constitute the very founda- 
tion of America. They must be kept alive 
to give jobs to the millions of our men and 
women when the war is over. If we permit 
the ruin of the small business structure of 
this Nation, some form of state socialism will 
rule all business. 

Broadly speaking, these are some of our 
outstanding objectives. This program will be 
expanded, and adapted to any changes in 
conditions. We have been given a definite 
job by the American people—the job of sav- 
ing the American way of life and of being 
a compelling force for the efficient conduct 
of the war and for sound government. We 
shall not fail the Nation which has put its 
trust in us. We are sure we will find others 
in the Congress not of our political faith who 
will unite with us in these American ob- 
jectives for the common good. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
refreshing thing about the two new 
charming women Members is that both 
gave their exact ages in their biographies. 

A soldier boy writes me that he has 
been in six widely separated Army camps 
since September. Most of his training 
has been under a conductor. 

An inspiring and encouraging example 
for the ambitious is the life of the late 
George Washington Carver, the noted 
scientist, a colored man born in slavery. 

“We cannot make America an island in 
either a military or an economic sense.” 
Neither can we make her strong by bleed- 
ing her to resuscitate an ungrateful 
world. 

The first day of the new Congress was 
adjourned on a motion of the new WILL 
Rocers, who was serving his first day on 
the floor. Of course, the majority lead- 
ers arranged this. 


The chairman of the Committee on 


Flood Control in the House comes from 
the Delta land of Mississippi—made by 
the black soil from the great Northwest 
States and brought to him in overflows. 

While presenting Speaker RAYBURN to 
the new House, Joe Martin referred to 
the fact that it was his birthday. In- 
stantly the House interrupted to sing, 
Happy Birthday to You. It is little 
things like this that help to relieve the 
tension at times. 

The only Cabinet member missing at 
the joint session Thursday was the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. He probably 
knew what was in the message and was 
a little bewildered at how we would pay 
for this new exposition of carrying the 
four freedoms to the world. 

The one main weakness in the vic- 
torious Allies’ guaranteeing the perma- 
nent peace by keeping militarized them- 
selves and denying arms to the Axis is 
that new alinements are inevitable, just 
as there have been new ones since this 
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war began. Permanent peace is a beau- 
tiful ideal but an iridescent dream. 

In the last week, with the opening of 
the new year, we have heard several 
high-powered, paid columnists make pre- 
dictions. Let me make two: First, I 
forecast that Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
intends to be President of the United 
States as long as he can; second, as long 
as he is President the national emer- 
gency will last, regardless of military 
victory. | 


A Letter From a Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter I have re- 
ceived and which I deem to be @ very 
interesting and illuminating report from 
one who is presently serving in our armed 
forces and whom I have known per- 
sonally for a number of years. It im- 
presses me such that I deem it useful to 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

It is as follows: 


NOVEMBER 30, 1942. 

Dear Gene: I have now been in the Army 
of the United States for 7 months and can 
truthfully say that it is the best-lived 7 
months of my life. The clean living and 
thorough training we have been put through 
shall not only insure victory for us on the 
battlefields of the world but also insure a 
stronger and longer-lived generation to come. 
I believe that can be the opinion of any fel- 
low who has joined the ranks of the best- 
trained and equipped soldiers in the world, 
bar none. 

Here in the Thirty-fifth Infantry Training 
Battalion, Camp Croft, S. C., we seemed to 
have been blessed with competent and capa- 
ble officers and noncommissioned officers who 
not only have a thorough knowledge of the 
subjects they teach but also the most hu- 
mane and certain manner of handling men 
taken from civilian life and trained to be 
soldiers as soon as they arrive here. 

At the head of the battalion we have Maj. 
Raymond S. Stripling, who has had many 
years’ service in the Army. He can be seen 
every minute of the day with the four com- 
panies he commands on the drill fields and 
firing ranges, seeing that the men are in- 
structed correctly and that no man goes out 
without proper training. He is an idol among 
us, and we look up to him for that quality of 
leadership which is inherent in American 
Army commanders. 

Our second in command is Maj. Arthur L. 


` Woodside who acts as aide to Major Stripling 


and as executive officer of the battalion. He 
is one of the remaining officers who helped 
to activate this battalion back in January 
of 1941 when he arrived here as a lieutenant. 
He plans the training schedules for the men 
and sees to it that the men are well cared 
for at all times. He is also our summary 
court officer. In this capacity he is known 
for his fairness in meting out punishment, 
Next to him we have our beloved adjutant. 
First Lt. Ralph K. Lee, who takes care of all 
administration and personnel. He has charge 
of all records of enlisted men and Officers, 
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It is his painstaking job to see that every 
communication, transfer, etc., goes out from 
this office correct and on time. I happen to 
be directly under his supervision and he is 
the kind of man we all dream about working 
for in some position. 

Our company commander is First Lt. Wil- 
liam E. Carpenter who recently took over the 
reins. He is a well-drilled soldier for whom 
the men put out. He has the respect of all 
his noncoms and privates. He has to see as 
to our comfort and work. When you con- 
sider that he has to handle absolutely raw 
recruits and make them happy as weil as 
work you can see the personification of 
patience of which he has an overabundance. 
He has a thorough knowledge of all our train- 
ing right through from right face to night 
marches with rifie firing, bayonet, grenades, 
bivouacs, field fortifications, gas, and compass 
teaching thrown in for gocd measure. In 
his work he is ably assisted by a corps of 
lieutenants whom the men look up to instead 
of griping about. Here we have Lts. Thomas 
W. Day, Maurice K. Goddard, Francis E. Lord, 
John E. Packer, Schoenfeld, and Munro. 

In the “noncom” ranks, the sergeants and 
corporals are all boys who received their train- 
ing here at this Company C of the Thirty- 
fifth Battalion. They are the boys that were 
selected from their boards to fight the fight 
for freedom and democracy. To say they 
have done a good job is short measure, for 
they have accomplished what Hitler thought 
‘was impossible here—cooperation. All four 
platoon sergeants, John W. Evans, Lawrence 
J. Zampogna, Harry C. Shutt, and William F. 
Bordasch, come from selective-service ranks, 
and that system can salute itself on the 
performance these boys put on in training 
recruits. They are all well versed and capably 
assisted by corporals, any one of whom could 
lead his own platoon and is given every 
opportunity right here. 

Last, but not least, is the much abused 
first sergeant, Johnnie Sutphin. Here we 
work in reverse; we always look for the 
chance to meet our first sergeant, as he is 
well liked and has a very pleasing manner. 
He is a soldier of the old Army and can find 
an answer for anything you ask him. He 
has to hear all the gripes and deal with it 
accordingly. He is the commanding officer’s 
right arm and does a splendid job by just 
applying common sense to everything. I 
have worked very closely with him for 6 
‘months and would have to go far to meet a 
man in his position who has a greater love 
for his Army and the men iz it. 

All in all, Gene, these are the men that 
are fighting for the things that they in- 
herited at Lexington, Valley Forge, Gettys- 
burg, San Juan Hill, Belleau Wood, and 
Bataan—freedom. That we shall win is ob- 
vious, but this time we shall win for all 
time and show the world at large that a com- 
mon people can band together from all na- 
tions of the earth and conceive and keep 
alive a nation where there is equality of jus- 
tice and freedom for all. 

Respectfully, 


The Late Dr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a biographical state- 
ment concerning Dr. Abbott Lawrence 
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Lowell, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, who died on January 6 at his 
home at Boston, Mass. His life is a won- 
derful example of fine accomplishments. 
I hope many persons may have an op- 
portunity to read this most inspiring 
statement: 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF 
HARVARD, Diss—HEAD OF UNIVERSITY FOR 24 
Years ORIGINATED COLLEGE “HOUSE PLAN” 
Boston, January 6—Dr. Abbott Lawrence 

Lowell, 86, president emeritus of Harvard 

University, died today at his Boston home. 
The aged educator, who presided over the 

destinies of the three-century-old university 

for 24 years, died after a chort ilness. 

His family announced that funeral serv- 
ices would be held at the Harvard Memorial 
Church in Cambridge at 11 a. m. Saturday. 
Dr. Willard Learoyd Sperry, dean of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, will officiate. 

After becoming president emeritus in 1933, 
he retained an active interest in Massachu- 
setts civic affairs, but more recently, with 
declining health in the past year, had with- 
drawn a great deal from public activities. 

STRICKEN 10 DAYS AGO 


He was stricken ill 10 days ago at his Back 
Bay home and gradually failed until his 
death this morning. 

His nearest surviving relatives were three 
nephews, George Putnam, Augustus L. Put- 
nam, and Roger Putnam, who has served as 
mayor of Springfield and was the unsuccess- 
ful Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts last November. His wife died 
in 1930. 

Dr. Lowell was a Unitarian. 

Dr. Lowell virtually remade Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

He became the twenty-fourth president of 
the country's oldest school of higher learn- 
ing in 1909, when it had an enrollment of 
3,800 students and an endowment of §22,- 
716.000. 

When he announced his resignation in the 
fall of 1932 there were more than 8,000 stu- 
dents, despite increasingly severe standards 
of admission, and the university’s endow- 
ment, $123,415,000, was the greatest of any 
in the country. 

Dr. Lowell started his career as successor 
of the scholarly Charles Eliot with the con- 
viction that Harvard's famous system of elec- 
tives had failed in many cases to work for 
systematic education. He changed this al- 
most overnight with a requirement that 
every student must concentrate in some one 
field of education while still utilizing elec- 
tives to obtain a liberal acquaintance in 
many. 

STARTED “HOUSE PLAN” 

He established the far-reaching tutorial 
system and the general examinations, both 
new to American college life in their appli- 
cability to the student body es a whole. 

Finally, as a capstone to Dr. Lowell’s many 
accomplishments, came the celebrated house 
plan, one of the most revolutionary experi- 
ments ever attempted by an American college. 

This plan, first outlined in 1926, realined 
the social life of undergraduates by subdi- 
viding Harvard College, the university's 
school of liberal arts as distinct from its 
graduate and professional departments, into 
seven units or houses. 

The plan was brought to fruition in 1930 
through the generosity of Edward Harkness, 
New York capitalist and philanthropist, who 
gave Harvard nearly $15,000,000 to make the 
houses possible. 

To Dr. Lowell it marked the crowning 
achievement of a long career and when, 2 


“years after the last house was opened, he an- 


notnced his decision to retire to the quiet of 
private life, he felt he had accomplished what 
he had set out to do. 

Dr. Lowell was born in Boston, December 
13, 1856, son of wealthy parents and the 
grandson of the two men whose names are 
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perpetuated by the great textile cities of 
Lowell and Lawrence. 

He was graduated from Harvard in 1877 
with highest honors in mathematics and sub- 
sequently attended the law school from which 
he was graduated in 1880. For 17 years there- 
after he practiced law until he accepted an 
offer to lecture on government at Harvard. 

Shortly afterward he was appointed Eaton 
professor of government and assumed direc- 
tion of “government 1,” one of the largest 
introductory courses at the university. 

In the next few years he came gradually 
to take over many of the administrative 
duties of President Eliot, while at the same 
time he was building up a reputation as one 
of the leading experts in this country on the 
science of government. 

His most notable book, “The Government 
of England,” published a year before he was 
voted the presidency, brought him into in- 
ternational prominence and was regarded as 
having done much to obtain him that coveted 


Anyone who had visited Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1909 and returned again at the close of 
Dr. Lowell’s regime, would have marveled at 
the transformation of the university. 

New groups of dormitories, in the classic 
Georgian style, which has distinguished Har- 
vard in recent years, had sprung up. Across 
the Charles River stood the magnificent group 
of Harvard Business School, presented to the 
university by the late George F. Baker, New 
York financier, at a cost of nearly $6,000,000. 

In other directions, both in Cambridge and 
Boston, new buildings, immense laboratories 
and museums and, finally, the vast Widener 
Library, third largest in the country, testified 
to the growth of the university and its many 
scientific schools in less than a quarter of a 
century. 


GAVE SUNDAY RECEPTIONS 


But to the educational world, the internal 
reforms and innovations of President Lowell 
were more important. 

Dr. Lowell was for years a striking figure 
about the Harvard yard. Slightly stooped, 
but alert of manner, the only infirmity he 
carried into retirement was a touch of deaf- 
ness. 

His appearance had become almost tradi- 
tional. His suit coat was buttoned only at 
the top; a heavy gold watch chain almost 
invariably spanned his trim waist; he carried 
his 5 feet 10 inches well, and his penetrat- 
ing blue eyes regarded the world and the 
university with serenity. And by his side 
there trotted a spaniel. 

To the undergraduates, Dr. Lowell was one 
of the most accessible of university heads and 
his Sunday afternoon teas, to which students 
and members of the faculty needed no special 
invitation, were always well attended. 

Dr. Lowell had no hobbies. In his youth 
he was a member of the Crimson track team 
and, in age, he took his recreation mainly by 
walking. He read extensively and, like his 
conversation with intimates, his reading was 
cosmopolitan and many sided. 


NEVER GAVE AN INTERVIEW 


His New England breeding was reflected 
in his intense dislike of personal publicity, 
He never gave a newspaper interview despite 
the fact that his views were sought as were 
those of few other men. 

Dr. Lowell took little part in the yarious 
controversies which periodically raged con- 
cerning overemphasis of sports and kindred 
subjects, but his actions were frequently 
more emphatic than words. 

He refused to sanction a proposed expan- 
sion of the Harvard stadium at a time when 
other universities were building stadia twice 
as large as Harvard’s and, with two excep- 
tions, he refused to allow the Harvard foot- 
ball team to play more than one game away 
from Cambridge in a single season. 

On the other hand, he lent warm ap- 
proval to development of intramural sports 
and during his administration the Harvard 
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athletic plant was enormously enlarged. 
Dr. Lowell married a distant cousin, Miss 
Anna Parker Lowell, in Boston, on June 19, 
1879. She died March 23, 1930. They had no 
children. 

Dr. Lowell's list of honorary degrees read 
almost like a catalog of the leading insti- 
tutions of America and Europe. He held 
LL. D.’s from Illinois, Williams, Columbia, 
Princeton, Yale, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Brown, 
and Missouri, and from Louvain University, 
Belgium. 

The degree of doctor of philosophy was 
bestowed on him by Friedrich Wilhelm Uni- 
versity, Berlin; Strasbourg, Germany; McGill 
University, Montreal; Cambridge, England; 
and Victoria University, Manchester, Eng- 
land. 

Oxford made him a doctor of literature. 
Leyden, Holland, and the University of Paris 
bestowed the degree of doctor of political 
science. 

He was a past president of the League to 
Enforce Peace and sole trustee after 1900 of 
Lowell Institute, Boston. He was an active 
member of many cultural societies in this 
country and a corresponding or honorary 
member of several European “academies.” 
France made him a commander of its Legion 
of Honor, and Belgium gave him that rank 
in its Order of the Crown. 


Status of Married Men Under Selective 
Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived several inquiries as to the proper 
classification of men who have been mar- 
ried since September 16, 1940, and into 
whose family children have been born up 
to September 1942. The inquiries indi- 
cated that draft boards in my congres- 
sional district have used different dates 
and different factors in classifying such 
men. I, therefore, believe that a letter 
which I sent to Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of the Selective Service System, 
on December 1, 1942, on this subject and 
his reply under date of December 21, 1942, 
may be of interest to members of the 
draft boards throughout the country. 
For that reason, I wish to bring the let- 
ters to the attention of the Members of 
the House. They are as follows: 

DECEMBER 1, 1942. 
Brig. Gen. Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Selective Service System, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I have had considerable corre- 
spondence lately with local draft boards and 
constituents concerning the position under 
the draft of men who have been married at 
various dates since September 16, 1940, and 
who are now the fathers of young children. 
Some draft boards appear to be taking one 
date as determining whether or not they shall 
consider such a person as a married man; 
other boards are taking a different date. Like- 
wise some boards are treating these men as 
if they had no children while others are de- 
ferring them because of the children, as- 
suming that the child has been born before 
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September 1942, 9 months after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

The Draft Act became law on September 16, 
1940, and there is logic to the position of some 
of the boards that anybody who did anything 
after that date did it with full knowledge that 
he might be subject to its terms and applica- 
tion. Then came the emergency proclama- 
tion of May 27, 1941, and some boards appar- 
ently used that date for fixing the rights of 
registrants. 

It seems to me that in fairness to all regis- 
trants, and in order that there may not be 
confusion and lack of harmony in the action 
of the various boards in a single congressional 
district, the headquarters of the Selective 
Service System should issue some directive or 
statement indicating the views of those in 
charge of the draft on this subject. 

I will, therefore, appreciate it if you will be 
Kind enough to indicate to me which date 
should be treated as the date for determining 
whether or not a marriage shall be considered 
as effective in determining the rights of a 
registrant, and also I would like a statement 
as to the effect of the birth of a child in a 
registrant's family prior to September 1942. 

I have had this matter brought to my at- 
tention by local draft boards in my district 
and I will appreciate it if you will advise 
me of the position taken by you on this 
increasingly important matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES R. CLASON. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., December 21, 1942. 
Subject: Imminence of induction. 
The Honorable CHARLES R. CLASON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dax Mr. CLASON; Receipt is acknowledged 
of your letter of December 1, 1942, concern- 
ing the above subject. 

It is impossible to set any specific date be- 
tween September 16, 1940, and December 8, 
1941, and say that any marriage or other ac- 
quisition of dependency accomplished after 
that date constitutes acquisition of depend- 
ency in the face of imminent selection; there 
are too many factors which influence the de- 
cision relative to imminence of selection. As 
a general rule, we can take the date of Octo- 
ber 16, 1940 (the date of the first national 
registration), and May 27, 1941 (the Presi- 
dent's declaration of unlimited emergency), 
and ctate that those two events, particularly 
the latter, should have placed the registrant 
on notice that the country was likely soon to 
require his services. After those dates, there- 
fore, his case must be extremely good to war- 
rant a finding of no imminence of selection. 
The cther factors, however, must be taken 
into consideration. The board must deter- 
mine whether or not the registrant had a 
high order number; whether he was already 
classified in 1-A, or at least had received his 
questionnaire; and whether he had already 
been classified into such classes as 4-F or 
4-A, which would lead him to believe that 
he was more or less permanently disqualified 
for military service. Since these factors must 
be taken into account, I think you can 
readily see that it might be possible for one 
man with a rather low order number to have 
been married, say in November of 1940, at 
a time when selection was imminent, where- 
as another man with an extremely high or- 
der number or with a classification of 4-P 
might have married at the same time and 
yet be found to have married when selection 
was not imminent. 

In short, the circumstances peculiar to 
each individual’s case affect the board in its 
determination of classification, and no abso- 
lute date can be permitted to govern exclu- 
sively in the making of these determinations 
of imminence. 
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On the matter of children born after De- 
cember 8, 1941, the situation is somewhat 
different. Regulations now provide that no 
dependency acquired after that date can be 
considered as a basis for classification in 
Class 3-A or 3-B. An unborn child be- 
comes a dependent from the moment of 
conception. Therefore, in order to deter- 
mine whether or not a child born after De- 
cember 8, 1941, can be made the basis for 
dependency classification, the approximate 
date of conception must be determined. 
Our Medical Division has advised us that, 
since the normal period of gestation in hu- 
man beings is 280 days, we may presume 
(1) in case of mature infants born before 
September 14, 1942, conception occurred be- 
fore December 8, 1941. The father of such 
a child may, therefore, claim dependency 
classification on the basis of the support of 
the child, provided always that his marriage 
occurred when selection was not imminent, 
and before December 8, 1941. (2) In cases 
of mature infants born after September 14, 
1942, it may be assumed that conception 
occurred after December 8, 1941, in which 
instance the birth of the child cannot in 
any way affect the registrant's classification 
insofar as it pertains to dependency. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. Hersuey, Director, 


The Late Caroline O’Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. KERR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I desire to print in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
in yesterday’s Evening Star paying a de- 
served tribute to Mrs, Caroline O’Day, 
recently a Member of this House. This 
is a true and beautiful tribute to a great 
and good woman and is worthy to be 
treasured in the records of this great 
body. 3 

Mrs, O’Day was gentle and courageous, 
patient and sympathetic, approached 
every question with a keen and intellect- 
ual mind and was faithful to every obli- 
gation submitted to her by God or man. 
She possessed the charm and aristo- 
cratic air of her own Southland, the 
place of her birth, and all who knew her 
were impelled to admire and love her. 
It has been well said, that “What sur- 
rounds us reflects more or less that which 
is within us.” She loved the beautiful 
things in life and surrounded herself 
with those things which appealed to her 
superb character and made others hap- 
py. Mrs. O’Day’s spirit has gone back to 
the Great Author of the beautiful. Back 
of the lily and the rose, back of the 
landscape, back of all beautiful things 
that enchant us there must be a great 
lover of the beauty principle. Every star 
that twinkles in the sky, every flower 
bids us look behind it for its source and 


points us to that Great Author—who is 
God. i 


— 
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Mrs. Caroline ODay was one of the truly 
great women of her time. It was by the exer- 
cise of her own natural genfus that she rose 
to fame, and none of her contemporaries was 
more deservedly celebrated. Born on her 
grandfather's plantation at Perry, Ga., June 
28, 1875, she was educated at the Lucy Cobb 
Institute and abroad. For 8 years she studied 
in the ateliers of Paris, Munich, and the old 
cities of the Netherlands. Her paintings and 
etchings were exhibited in several important 
salons in Europe and later in America. If 
she had chosen to continue her professional 
career she easily might have won very high 
distinction. 

But other interests intervened. From the 
date of her marriage in 1902 until her hus- 
band’s death in 1916, she was preoccupied 
with her home and her children. Then, be- 
ginning with participation in the equal- 
franchise campaign, she became increasingly 
concerned about social issues of many differ- 
ent kinds. Opposing the entrance of the 
United States into the First World War, she 
contributed to the Emergency Peace Federa- 
tion and other pacifist organizations of 1917. 
Her liberal enthusiasms gradually led her into 
political activity. Without being skilled or 
experienced in the social sciences, she devel- 
oped a good practical understanding of re- 
form procedures. The Democrats welcomed 
her help and gave her opportunities to be of 
constructive service in Westchester County 
beginning in 1920. She was chosen associate 
chairman of the New York State Democratic 
Committee in 1923. The election of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to the Presidency brought her 
into national prominence. Washington saw 
her first as an intimate friend of Mrs. Roose- 
velt, subsequently as New York State direc- 
tor of the National Recovery Administration. 
She was elected to Congress as a Representa- 
tive at large in 1934 and was reelected almost 
automatically in 1936, 1938, and 1940. At the 
Capitol she was popular with all classes of 
people. 

To comprehend Mrs. O'Day it is necessary 
to regard her as an artist all her life. She 
made creative use of many facilities. Her 
voice was an. instrument which she employed 
as notably as an opera singer might a similar 
endowment. She dressed with exquisite 
taste. Her style of penmanship was richly 
beautiful. She was generous to a fault. 
Even when her health was failing, she still 
put thought for strangers above convenience 
for herself. She was an aristocrat in the 
best meaning of the word, preferring all that 
is noblest in the universe and devoting her 
own personal gifts to the advancement of 
ideal ends. Bidding her farewell, those who 
were privileged to know her will mourn her 
loss especially because humanity just now has 
poignant need for vision such as she pos- 
sessed. 


Addresses Sixth Congressional District of 


Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me over station 
BaT O, Springfield, Mo., on January 4, 
1943: 


My fellow Missourians and fellow country- 
men, 2 months ago the voters of the Sixth 


mal District of Missouri, by a 
majority of more than 10,000, reelected Hon. 
Phil Bennett as their Representative in the 
Congress of the United States. They voted 
not only for a man who was a fine Christian 
gentleman, but they also voted for the ideas, 
ideals, and principles for which he stood. 

For more than 20 years I have known Phil 
Bennett personally and intimately. After 
teaching school he edited for 17 years a news- 
paper at Buffalo, in Dallas County, in my dis- 
trict. At an early age he became intensely 
interested in civic, church, and political 
activities. He served as county chairman, 
congressional chairman, and on the State 
committee. He was elected as State senator 
from my own district. Later he served as 
lieutenant governor of Missouri, and because 
of his sterling qualities as a man and his 
demonstrated ability as a legislator, he was 
twice elected as Representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States. It was my privi- 
lege to serve with him during the past 2 years 
in the House. In time of peace and in time 
of war I had the opportunity of observing 
him working under great pressure for the 
interests of the people who had so highly 
honored him. Last November I was elected 
to serve my sixth term in Congress, and dur- 
ing the years I have spent in Washington I 
can truthfully say that I have met no man 
who has been more diligent or courageous in 
the performance of his duties, more loyal or 
patriotic in the service of his country, than 
was Phil Bennett. 

Last month, with other colleagues of his in 
the House and Senate, I returned on the sad 
mission to Missouri to speak at Phil Bennett's 
funeral. Suddenly and unexpectedly, only 
1 month after his reelection to Congress, 
Phil Bennett was stricken and in a few hours 
was dead. He died at his post of duty. Be- 
cause of hard work and much worry over the 
fate of our Nation in this crucial hour he fell 
victim to this war as much as any man on 
the field of battle. The large gathering of 
representative citizens of all religious faiths 
and political creeds who attended his funeral 
was a silent but glorious tribute to this great 
American for whom they had such high ad- 
miration and fond affection. 

Though Phil Bennett died shortly before 
the expiration of his first term in Congress, 
it became necessary under the constitution 
and the laws of our State and Nation, for the 
Governor to call a special election for the 
citizens and voters of the Sixth District to 
name Phil Bennett’s successor. That election 
will be held on January 12. The Republican 
Party which Phil Bennett served so faith- 
fully and well all during his long and dis- 
tinguished political career, after much de- 
liberation, decided at its congressional com- 
mittee meeting, to name his son, Marion T. 
Bennett, as our candidate to succeed his 
illustrious father, 

Marion Bennett I have known since he was 
a small boy. He is no longer a kid, but a 
young man, 28 years of age, older than several 
present Members of „and nearly 4 
years past the constitutional age requirement 
for Representatives in He is a 
graduate not only of the Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College in Springfield, but of 
the law school of Washington University in 
St. Louis, one of the best of its kind in this 
country. He has practiced his profession, won 
the State oratorical contest as a student, and 
has assumed responsibilities of leadership un- 
usual to a young man. His youth is an asset 
and not a liability. He is young, energetic, 
ambitious, and is a tireless worker. 

After all it must not be forgotten that 
youth has accomplished much in this world. 
Lord Byron was famous as a poet at 24. 
William Cullen Bryant wrote Thanatopsis at 
the age of 17, and John Keats was 26 years 
old at death. At the age of 25 Alexander 
Hamilton was a member of the Continental 
Congress, at 29 a New York delegate to the 
Annapolis convention, at 30 a member of the 
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legislature, and at 32 the first Secretary of 
the United States Treasury. Henry Clay at 
the age of 29 was elected to the United States 
Senate; at the age of 32 he was reelected to 
the Senate, and at 33 he was elected Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. William 
Henry Harrison at the age of 26 was a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, and at the age of 27 
he was Governor of Indiana. At 23 Patrick 
Henry was a member of the House of Bur- 
gesses, and shortly afterward made the speech 
that made him immortal. Andrew Jackson 
at the age of 29 framed the constitution of 
Tennessee and represented that State in the 
House of Representatives. At the age of 30 
he became United States Senator. William 
Pitt, the younger, entered Parliament at the 
age of 21 and at 22 became Chancelor of the 
Exchequer. The Great Teacher of all times 
was crucified when He was only 33 years of 
age. Today Uncle Sam is drafting 18- and 
19-year-old boys to fight and die for their 
country on the battlefields of every continent 
and on the waters of every ocean. 

Weak and futile indeed is the silly argu- 
ment of the opposition that Marion Bennett 
is too young to go to Congress. The thing 
that counts is not how long a man lives, but 
how much he has lived. In addition to his 
splendid education in college and university, 
besides being 4 years past the constitutional 
age requirement, and older than several of 
the New Deal Members of Congress, Marion 
Bennett has had the invaluable practical 
experience of having served as his father’s 
first secretary for the past 2 years. Marion 
Bennett is no stranger to Washington. He 
knows the ropes. He is acquainted with 
the scene. He has run his father’s office 
and written not a few of his speeches. He 
is acquainted with the various departments 
and bureaus. He knows the people of the 
Sixth Congressional District in Missouri and 
their needs. 

Marion Bennett is no greenhorn who will 
have to learn the alphabet. He now knows 
his A-B-C’s and his way around Washing- 
ton. Any other man, new to the job, regard- 
less of his ability or experience outside of 
Washington, would require at least a year or 
two before he could learn the war needs and 
problems of the sixth district and the Nation. 

Earlier in this broadcast I said that the 
voters of the sixth district voted for Phil 
Bennett because they approved the things 
for which Phil Bennett stood. Phil Bennett 
was a friend of the farmer. He worked and 
voted for farm parity prices. His son, 
Marion Bennett, will do the same. This fine 
young man, of clean habits, of unimpeach- 
able integrity, of fine education and much 
native ability, because of his character, back- 
ground, training and experience, is qualified 
to render the farmers of the sixth district a 
great service. 

Phil Bennett was a friend of the old peo- 
ple, who worked for their interests, and who 
lamented the fact that the Social Security 
Act has been badly administered. We want 
the old people to receive more than the 
miserable pittance they are now getting, and 
we want to see the money which the tax- 
payers voted for old-age pensions to be used 
for that specific purpose. Marion Bennett 
will fight for the old people as did his father. 

Phil Bennett was a friend of the veteran 
and ex-service man. He voted for the in- 
crease in pay for our soldiers, for benefits 
and allotments to be paid their dependent 
wives, children and parents, and we greatly 
deplore the fact that interminable delays 
have caused serious hardships to these de- 
pendents who have not yet received their 
allotment checks. I know that Marion Ben- 
nett will join with me in insisting that the 
War Department and that the Bureau for 
Benefits and Allotments speedily take care 
of these dependents of the men who are 
fighting and dying on remote fields and in 
distant waters. 

Phil Bennett was also a friend of the 
small businessman who is overtaxed, ra- 
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tioned and regimented, denied priorities, and 
forced to spend most of his time in filling 
out forms and filing endless reports with the 
bungling bureaus sending out orders from 
Washington. 

Phil Bennett also believed in union labor, 
the right of men to organize and to enjoy 
the fruits of their own toil. He did not, 
however, sanction some of the evil practices 
of labor racketeers. 

In all sincerity and seriousness, I want to 
ask you voters of the Sixth District, whether 
Republican or Democrat, who knows the. 
policies of Phil Bennett better than his son 
who has worked so intimately with him? 
Who will more faithfully carry out these poli- 
cies which were so overwhelmingly endorsed 
by you in November? Marion Bennett will 
not hesitate to oppose unnecessary rationing, 
regimentation, waste, and extravagance in 
Government spending, but he will at the 
same time favor in every way all our efforts 
to win the war quickly. He will not be a 
rubber stamp. He will not favor a fourth 
term, and he will not consider intelligent, 
just, and constructive criticism as treason- 
able. He believes with Woodrow Wilson that 
“We do not need less criticism in time of 
war, but more. It is hoped that criticism 
will be constructive, but better unfair attack 
than autocratic repression. Honesty and 
competency require no shield of secrecy.” 

Partisan New Deal newspapers recently 
asked “Why Marion Bennett is not in our 
armed services?” This is an unfair and un- 
just question, which is maliciously asked in 
order to embarrass him. The fact is Marion 
Bennett volunteered his services to the Navy 
last August, but was physically rejected. 
These same newspapers have not asked why 
it is that the several husky New Deal Con- 
gressmen in Washington tcday, younger than 
Marion Bennett, are not in the Army. No 
fair-minded person who knows Marion Ben- 
nett, his father, or any of their people, ever 
for one moment questioned their patriotism. 
You good Americans of the Sixth District will 
not allow such a smear campaign to mislead 
or prejudice you, when Marion Bennett 
couldn’t meet the physical requirements for 
combat service. In my own humble but 
honest judgment, Marion Bennett will be of 
vastly more service to his country at this 
critical hour in the Halls of Congress than 
he would be in the front line of battle. The 
young men who are fighting this war need a 
few young men of their own age back hcme 
fighting for them. My friends, Marion Ben- 
nett belongs to no faction. He is a stranger 
to machine politics, and his only political 
boss as your Representative in Congress will 
be the will of the people who elect him and 
his own gocd conscience with which the Lord 
has endowed him. 

Vote for Marion Bennett on Tuesday, Jan- 
vary 12, thereby assuring the perpetuity of 
cur Republic and the preservation of our 
liberties. 

May God bless you all and protect your 
boys wherever they may be. 


Norwalk Acts Out 1943 Victory Book 


Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement from the National Campaign 


Board, 1943 Victory Book Campaign, New 
York City: 


A complete specimen of democracy in ac- 
tion was placed under a microscope in Nor- 
walk, Conn., this month when the strategy 
of the forthcoming 1943 victory book cam- 
paign was given a 1-week’s intensive try-out 
in that typical New England city of 46,000 
population. 

The preview, which lasted from Monday, 
December 7, to Tuesday, December 15, re- 
sulted in the highly successful collection of 
18,300 books, of which less than 3 percent 
had to be discarded either because of bad 
physical condition or reading matter unsuit- 
able to the tastes of servicemen, such as 
cookbooks, children’s stories, or ladies’ novels 
of Victorian vintage. 

The 1943 victory bock campaign, sponsored 
jointly by the American Library Association, 
the American Red Cross, and the United 
Service Organizations, will open nationally 
on Tuesday, January 5, and continue through 
Friday, March 5, 1943. During that period, 
every organized group and every interested 
individual in the country will be asked to 
donate and collect books—as many as pos- 
sible, but with emphasis on quality of con- 
dition and content—for men in all branches 
of the service, the Army, Navy, Marine, Coast 
Guard, and merchant seaman services. 

Last year's drive netted a total of more 
than 10,000,000 books, of which approximately 
50 percent were suitable for distribution. To 
insure the gathering of a much greater per- 
centage of worth-while books in the second 
annual drive, a plan was devised by the 
National Campaign Board, of which Franklin 
P. Adams, Edward L. Bernays, and Norman 
Cousins are cochairmen. The plan inyolves 
calling in the cooperative action of every able 
group in the entire country, such as women’s 
organizations, educational and trade asso- 
ciations, social service and youth groups, and 
labor organizations. 

Norwalk, Conn., of average population size, 
part residential, part manufacturing, part 
urban, part rural, was chosen because it was 
believed typical proving grounds for bringing 
together widely divergent groups in a common 
undertaking. 

Howard Gorham, head of the Gorham Press, 
a job-printing company, and former police 
and fire commissioner of Norwalk, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the campaign. Gorham 
went into action immediately and called into 
consultation the leaders of Norwalk's office of 
civilian defense: Capt. Walter R. Sollings, 
chief air-raid warden; Jeremiah F. Dorney, 
chief of police and director of civilian de- 
fense; Herbert J. Stursberg and Postmaster 
James J. Slattery, coordinators of civilian 
defense; and George S. Richards, assistant 
chief air-raid warden. 

Using the defense map of Norwalk, with 
the whole area subdivided into sectors—each 
sector with a sector post—an advance plan 
was worked out for having book donations 
flow from home shelves to sector posts and 
then to central headquarters. 

With this good beginning as a basis, a 
dinner was held at the General Putnam Inn, 
in Norwalk, on Wednesday, December 2. 
Odell Shephard, lieutenant governor of Con- 
necticut, author and littérateur, made a pres- 
entation of his latest book. Mr. Gorham, 
Mayor Frank Stack, of Norwalk, and the 
members of the national campaign board 
were hosts, Guests included leaders of 
all Norwalk's important organizations: The 
American Red Cross; the Boy Scouts; the 
Girl Scouts; the American Legion; the Wom- 
en’s City Club; the League of Women Voters; 
the Council of Jewish Women; the Young 
Men’s Christian Association; the Daughters 
of the American Revolution; the American 
Legion Auxiliary; the Council of Catholic 
Women; the heads of the police, fire, and 
postal departments; the chamber of com- 
merce; the board of education; the public 
library system; the religious leaders of the 
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community; representatives of the State's 
press. 

Each attendant was called upon to bring 
the group they represented into the full pic- 
ture of acquainting the public with the aims 
and needs of the drive and of accomplishing 
the actual collection, sorting, and packing of 
the books for distribution. 

Immediately, all these separate groups got 
to work on a single idea. A store on the main 
thoroughfare was donated by Russell J. 
Frost, prominent real estate man, for use as 
victory book headquarters. A telephone was 
donated by an anonymous donor. The 
Young Men's Christian Association furnished 
headquarters by lending chairs, tables, and 
desks, 

Through the newspapers, residents of Nor- 
walk were asked to have their book donations 
stacked and tied, ready to be picked up by 
the first volunteer to come along. They were 
also advised to knot a white handkerchief 
around the outside doorknob in order to 
notify collectors that there were books within. 
The newspapers also kept reminding residents 
that the book drive was not a scrap drive— 
good books in good condition were wanted. 

Air raid wardens canvassed their sector 
neighborhoods, asking residents to make 
their selections and bring them to sector 
headquarters. Reports of incoming books 
were telephoned to victory book headquar- 
ters by the wardens. The Boy Scouts and the 
Girl Scouts made door-to-door collections 
after school hours. The motor corps of the 
American Red Cross, under the direction of 
Mrs. Mary Frost, was dispatched to gather in 
books from sector posts and convey them to 
headquarters. Boy and Girl Scouts assisted 
the motor corps drivers in the task. Schools 
placed collection containers in their main 
halls and students brought books from home 
to swell the total. Upperclass students vol- 
unteered to convey school collections to 
headquarters. 

Activities at victory book headquarters 
were under the direction of Mr. Marion Ham- 
ilton Diller, chairman of the Norwalk Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, and a member of several 
community boards and organizations. Thou- 
sands of books came in to headquarters on 
the first day of the campaign. As they ar- 
rived, they were stamped with a Norwalk 
identification and counted. The receiving 
committee, headed by Mrs. Philip Jakob, 
wife of the superintendent of schools, then 
passed the books on to separate tables in 
the center of the store where women volun- 
teers inspected, sorted, and placed the books 
in large cartons. A different women’s or- 
ganization each day supplied the volunteer 
workers. These included the American 
Legion Auxiliary, the League of Women 
Voters, the Council of Jewish Women, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the 
Council of Catholic Women, and the Women’s 
City Club. 

Inspection and sorting was under the su- 
pervision of Miss Ella C. Lindeberg, librarian. 
Donated volumes were emptied of any en- 
velopes, pressed flowers, or similar mementos 
that might have been left in by the giver. 
One volume turned up a check for $100, 
made out to a local doctor. Upon investiga- 
tion, it was learned that the check was a 
down payment on a resident’s baby daugh- 
ter. 

Unsuitable yolumes, such as those in bad 
physical condition, or those with inappro- 
priate content, like children’s stories, cook- 
books, and the like, were put aside for future 
distribution in more acceptable channels. 
(Less than 3 percent were found unsuit- 
able, however.) Then the accepted books 
were packed in cartons donated by several 
local manufacturers. Statistics were also 
kept as to the percentage of fiction, non- 
fiction, historical books, biographies, etc., 
turned in to the collectors. 

Large-muscled firemen, volunteering their 
help, moved the packed cartons from the 
center of the store to a back room where 
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they were sealed and plastered with mailing 
stickers. The American Legion functioned 
im the shipping department, moving the car- 
tons on for shipment. Under the direction 
of Commander George Wetmore, the Amer- 
ican Legion workers set a record of packing 
6,000 books in one afternoon. 

When plans were projected, a quota of 
10,000 books was announced as the goal of 
the full preview campaign. The final total 
of over 18,300 excellent, higher-type books, 
collected despite heavy snow, low tempera- 
tures, gas rationing, and nightly black-outs, 
proved the practicability of following the 
same general plan in securing the full coop- 
eration of the Nation’s many large organ- 
ized groups. By molding them into one 
huge cooperating mass with a single purpose 
in mind, in the 2-month period of the 
forthcoming national campaign, the largest 
possible amount of excellent books will be 
collected. 


Suspension of Gasoline Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, with the latest news from the 
gasoline and fuel fronts still being very 
depressing as this is written, the mystery 
of the sudden suspension of all gasoline 
sales on Friday, December 18, lasting un- 
til midnight of Monday, December 20, 
still remains one of the unsolved mys- 
teries. The circumstances surrounding 
the sudden suspension order have not 
been explained on any satisfactory basis 
by the officials concerned. 

The newspapers of Friday, December 
18, carried the story that the threatened 
suspension of all gasoline sales had 
leaked out and lines of motorists were 
storming oil stations nearly 24 hours be- 
fore the official announcement of the ban 
was made. The newspapers of that date 
further stated that the suspension would 
have been made effective as of Thursday 
night at midnight instead of Friday noon 
except for the fact that Petroleum Coor- 
dinator Harold Ickes and the retiring 
O. P. A. Director, Leon Henderson, were 
in disagreement for 12 hours over what 
reason should be given the public for this 
sudden, and in some cases disastrous, sus- 
pension of gasoline sales. 

This 12-hour delay makes it obvious 
that the alleged reason given the public 
for the sudden suspension must not have 
been the realreason. The newspapers of 
last Friday and Saturday carried infor- 
mation to the effect that a shortage of 
fuel oil resulting from failure of the 
O. P. A. to heed the advice of eastern 
retail and wholesale fuel-oil dealers had 
caused the suspension. Later it was said 
by some newspapers that a gasoline 
shortage in large cities like New York and 
Boston had necessitated the suspension 
of gasoline sales. Still later President 
Roosevelt announced to his press confer- 
ence that the suspension had been neces- 


sitated by a sudden military demand 


from Africa, 


The latter explanation still remains an 
incredible performance because if it were 
true that the Government officials were 
shipping oil from the North Atlantic sea- 
board to our military forces in Africa, the 
President’s statement to this effect 
amounted to due notice to the Axis sub- 
marines that our tankers would be ex- 
ceedingly busy carrying this gasoline on 
the journey of 11 to 15 days from the 
United States to our military forces in 
Africa. Naturally this would make good 
hunting for enemy submarines. Under 
such circumstances it is difficult to under- 
stand why the ban could have been lifted 
so suddenly in 48 hours if the gasoline 
supplies were depleted by military neces- 
sities in Africa. It is also difficult to 
understand why the shipment of this 
gasoline in tankers to our military forces 
in Africa would not be considered mili- 
tary information—which it should have 
been. 

Mr. Speaker, it is also very difficult to 
understand why, if the emergency could 
be met, as apparently it was met by a 
reduction in the gallon value in the B 
and C coupons of 1 gallon each within 
48 hours, the O. P. A. could not have an- 
nounced such a reduction in the first 
instance, as they originally did and later 
rescinded on the A cards without any 
complete suspension. Instead, as the 
country now knows, millions of citizens 
were caught, unwarned, away from home 
in bitter winter weather, in many cases, 
with not enough gasoline to get their 
cars back to their homes. 

Whatever may have been the reason 
for this sudden startling suspension of 
all gasoline sales in the 17 Eastern 
States, it is now obvious that the whole 
thing was badly bungled, that it was so 
atrociously handled as to have created 
not only tremendous consternation 
among the people, but a vast amount 
of unnecessary hardship and suffering 
as well. There undoubtedly resulted a 
very considerable loss of war manpower 
in those 48 gasless hours. The very fact 
that no explanation has been given of 
these glaring discrepancies and contra- 
dictions in the original reasons assigned 
for the drastic and sudden action indi- 
cates very strongly that it was another 
bureaucratic blunder to be charged up 
to the administration. 

Whatever sacrifices the people must 
make in the war effort, they are, of 
course, ready and willing to make, but 
certainly such performances as this sud- 
den gasoline ban add nothing to the 
public morale, lend nothing to the war 
effort, and do not strengthen the peo- 
ple’s confidence in the efficiency of the 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment. It is obvious to any thinking per- 
son that gasoline consumption can be 
reduced to only a certain point, after 
which it begins gravely to interfere with 
the production of machines and muni- 
tions of war so desperately needed by 
our forces on the fighting front. 

Certainly the administration owes 
some adequate explanation to the coun- 
try concerning this latest inexplicable 
performance which has such distin- 


guishing earmarks of bureaucratic blun- 


dering. 
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The way to get the people to cooper- 
ate fully and willingly in rationing and 
restrictions is to give them at least rea- 
sonable reasons for some of these strange 
and apparently needless performances, 


Eight in Service and Four in Defense 
Plant From One Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to read a letter from a typical 
patriotic Oklahoma family which has 
eight sons in the armed service, each of 
whom volunteered, and one daughter and 
three sons-in-law who are employed in 
defense industries furthering the war 
effort. You can readily understand why 
Oklahoma has for many months ranked 
No. 1 in percentage of voluntary enlist- 
ment in the United States: 


GOTEBO, OKLA., December 14, 1942. 
Hon. VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, WICKERSHAM: I received the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp which you sent me re- 
cently mentioning our boys in the service. 
We thank you and you will be interested to 
know that we now have eight boys in the 
Army and Navy. We also have two sons-in- 
law in the Army. Our other son-in-law and 
his wife are in defense work in Oklahoma 
City. 

Mr. Hershel L. Ward, seaman, second class, 
United States Naval Reserve Aviation Base, 
Barracks 7-F, Norman, Okla. 

Stanley J. Ward, apprentice seaman, Com- 
pany 1566, United States Naval Training Sta- 
tion, Great Lakes, III. 

Donald W. Ward, United States Navy (ad- 
dress unknown at present). 

Glenn Price Ward, carpenter's. mate, first 
class, Navy 8035, Fleet Post Office, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Lt. Jack Ward, 516 Quartermaster Regi- 
ment (truck), Camp Van Dorn, Miss. 

Lt. Jesse R. Ward, 629 Tank Destroyer 
Battalion, Camp Hood, Tex. 

Leo D. Ward, section 126, United States 
Maritime Service Training Station, Sheeps- 
head Bay, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. D. Ward, Jr., radio technician, second 
class, U. S. S. Pike, care postmaster, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Mrs. Bob Witcher (daughter), 706 North- 
east Sixth Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. (De- 
fense worker in aircraft factory.) 

Bob Witcher (son-in-law), 706 Northeast 
Sixth Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. (Defense 
worker in air depot.) 

Pvt. Maurice L. Holman (son-in-law), 
Company A, Reception Center, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Pyt. William H. Vickers (son-in-law), Head- 
quarters and Heacquarters Company, Third 
Battalion, Fifty-fourth Armored Infantry 
Regiment, Tenth Armored Division, A. P. O. 
260, Fort Benning, Ga. 

We are thankful that we have one Member 
of Congress who can take time off from his 
other duties to notice the humble folks back 
home. My family and I believe the winning 
of this war is the most important job there 
is for all of us. We hear too much griping 
about what we are having to do without, but 
if it is necessary to win this war we are 
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willing to sacrifice more. My wife and I will 
carry on as best we can as long as we can. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, we are proud of the way 
our boys entered the service. Every one of 
them volunteered. There were no defer- 
ments. We believe every man between the 
ages of 18 and 38 should get in just as soon 
as possible because if these boys that are in 
ever were needed it is now. 

We have always been proud of the people 
of Washita County. This is not my war, it 
is our war, and we have got to fight to win, 
fight on the battle front or at home and we 
don’t have gall.enough to want someone else 
to fight our battles for us. All those who 
can't fight should be willing to work, sacri- 
fice, and buy bonds to support the boys who 
are doing the fighting. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Warp. 


Membership Rolls of the Democratic 
Steering Committee From Its Inaugu- 
ration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, January 6, 1943 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in response to inquiries from 
several delegations I include as a part of 
my remarks the membership rolls of the 
Democratic Steering Committee from its 
inauguration: 

DEMOCRATIC STEERING COMMITTEE 
Seventy-third Congress 


William P. Connery, Massachusetts; John 
F. Boylan, New York; Patrick J. Boland, 
Pennsylvania; Patrick H. Drewry, Virginia; 
E. E. Cox, Georgia; Lister Hill, Alabama; 
William V. Gregory, Kentucky; Robert 
Crosser, Ohio; William H. Larrabee, Indiana; 
Adolph J. Sabath, Illinois; Ralph F. Lozier, 
Missouri; W. W. Hastings, Oklahoma; Sam 
Rayburn, Texas; Edward T. Taylor, Colorado; 
Sam B. Hill, Washington. 

Ex officio: Henry T. Rainey, Illinois, 
Speaker; Joseph W. Byrns, Tennessee, floor 
leader; Clarence F. Lea, California, caucus 
chairman; Edward W. Pou, North Carolina, 
chairman, Rules Committee; Patrick J. Bo- 
land, Pennsylvania, chairman, whip. 


Seventy-fourth Congress 


William P. Connery, Massachusetts; John J. 
Boylan, New York; Francis E. Walter, Penr- 
sylvania; Zebulon Weaver, North Carolina; 
Hampton J. Fulmer, South Carolina; Lister 
Hill, Alabama; W. V. Gregory, Kentucky; 
Robert Crosser, Ohio; William H. Larrabee, 
Indiana; Adolph J. Sabath, Illinois; Clarence 
Cannon, Missouri; Jed Johnson, Oklahoma; 
Luther Johnson, Texas; James G. Scrugham, 
Nevada; Clarence F. Lea, California. 

Ex officio: Joseph W. Byrns, Tennessee, 
Speaker; William B. Bankhead, Alabama, floor 
leader; Edward T. Taylor, Colorado, caucus 
chairman; John J. O'Connor, New York, 
chairman, Rules Committee; Patrick J. Bo- 
land, Pennsylvania, whip. 

Seventy-fijth Congress 

William P. Connery, Massachusetts; John 
T. Boylan, New York; Francis E. Walter, Penn- 
sylvania; T. Alan Goldsborough, Maryland; 
J. Hardin Peterson, Florida; Lister Hill, Ala- 
bama; John E. Miller, Arkansas; Robert 
Crosser, Ohio; William H. Larrabee, Indiana; 
Adolph J. Sabath, Illinois; Clarence Cannon, 
Missouri; Jed Johnson, Oklahoma; Luther 


Johnson, Texas; James G. Scrugham, Nevada; 
Walter M. Pierce, Oregon. 

Ex officio: William B. Bankhead, Alabama, 
Speaker; Sam Rayburn, Texas, floor leader; 
Robert L. Doughton, North Carolina, caucus 
chairman; John J. O'Connor, New York, 
chairman, Rules Committee; Patrick J. Bo- 
land, Pennsylvania, whip. 

Seventy-sizth Congress 

Joseph E. Casey, Massachusetts; William T. 
Byrne, New York; Charles I. Faddis, Pennsyl- 
vania; Howard W. Smith, Virginia; Malcolm 
C. Tarver, Georgia; Wall Doxey, Mississippi; 
Jere Cooper, Tennessee; Robert Crosser, Ohio; 
William H. Larrabee, Indiana; Harry P. Beam, 
Illinois; Clarence Cannon, Missouri; Jed 
Johnson, Oklahoma; Marvin Jones, Texas; 
James G. Scrugham, Nevada; Charles Kramer, 
California, 

Ex officio: William B. Bankhead, Alabama, 
Speaker; Sam Rayburn, Texas, floor leader; 
John W. McCormack, Massachusetts, caucus 
chairman; Robert L. Doughton, North Caro- 
lina, chairman, Ways and Means Committee; 
Edward T. Taylor, Colorado, chairman, Ap- 
propriations Committee; Adolph J. Sabath, 
Illinois, chairman, Rules Committee; Patrick 
J. Boland, Pennsylvania, whip. 


Seventy-seventh Congress 


Le Roy D. Downs, Connecticut; William T. 
Byrne, New York; Francis J. Myers, Penn- 
Sylvania; John H. Kerr, North Carolina; 
James P. Richards, South Carolina; A. Leon- 
ard Allen, Louisiana; Jere Cooper, Tennessee; 
Robert Crosser, Ohio; William L. Larrabee, 
Indiana; Harry P. Beam, Illinois; John J. 
Cochran, Missouri; Jed Johnson, Oklahoma; 
Luther A. Johnson, Texas; James G. Scrug- 
ham, Nevada; Harry R. Sheppard, California. 

Ex officio: Sam Rayburn, Texas, Speaker; 
John W. McCormack, Massachusetts, floor 
leader; Richard M. Duncan, Missouri, chair- 
man, caucus; Robert L. Doughton, North Car- 
olina, chairman, Ways and Means Commit- 
tee; Clarence Cannon, Missouri, chairman, 
Appropriations Committee; Adolph J. Sabath, 
Illinois, chairman, Rules Committee; Patrick 
J. Boland, Pennsylvania, whip. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include the avail- 
able list of chairmen who have presided 
over the Democratic caucus. Unfortu- 
nately the list is fragmentary as no 
known record remains of the proceed- 
ings of any session prior to the Thirty- 
first Congress: 


Chairman of Democratic caucus 


Congress Chairman 


31st 88 James Thompson (Pennsylvania). 
22d (2851-53) 
33d (1853-550. Edson B. Olds (Ohio). 

34th 3 George W. Jones (Tennessee). 
35th (1857-89) 

36th (1859-61). 


George S. Houston (Alabama). 
87th (1861-63) 


38th (1803-65) 

38th (1 3 

„ 1J. Randall (P Ivania), 
7 Samue andal! (Pennsylvania 

41st (4809-7) (Witten E. Niblack (Indiana), 

42d (1871-73) 

43d (1873-75)... a E. Niblack (Ind). 

44th (1875-77) L. Q. C. Lamar (Mississippi). 

45th (1877-79) Hiester Clymer (Pennsylvania). 

46th (1879-81)..| John F. House (Tennessee). 

47th — 

48th (1883-85) George W. Geddes (Ohio). 

49th (1885-87) 


J. Randolph Tucker et AEA 


Samuel S. Cox (New 
50th (1887-89) .. Gemes B. McCreary (Kenticky). 


Sist (1889-91) — S. Holman (Indiana). 
52d 4 a 

58d (1893-95) De 

54th (1895-97)._| David B. Culberson (Texas). 


55th (1897-00). .] James P. Richardson (Tennessce). 
56th (1899-1901) 3 Rake (Virginia). 
57th (1901-03) 


58th (1903-05) 
59th (ison: Robert L. Henry (Texas). 
907-09) ney D. Clayton (Alabama). 
Gist (1909-11). Foie a 
62d (1911-13)... epesi 3 —— (Texas). | 


63d (1913-15)... A. Mitchell Palmer (Pennsylvania); 5 
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Congress Chairman 
64th (1915-17)..| E. W. Saunders (Virginia). 
65th (1917-190 Do. 
66th (1915-210 Arthur G. Dewalt (Pennsy:vania). 
67th 1 Sam Rayburn (Texas). 
68th (1923-25)_.| Henry T. Rainey (Illinois). 
69th (1925-27) Char les D. Carter (Oklahoma). 
70th (1927-20) ] Arthur H. Greenwood (Indiana), 
7ist (1929-31) ] David H. Kincheloe (Kentucky). 
— * 931-33)...| William W. Arnold (Illinois). 
1933-33). Clarence F. Lea (California). 
74th (1933-37) Edward T. Taylor (Colorado). 
75th (1937-39) Robert L. Doughton (North Carolina), 
76th (1939-41)__} John W. F 
77th (1041-43) Richard M. Duncan (Missouri 
78th (1943-45). Harry R. Sheppard ( Aliens 


The Great North Road to Alaska 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, we of the 
West appreciate deeply the successful 
completion of the great highway leading 
from continental United States north to 
our Alaskan possessions. The Army 
engineers, with their usual efficiency, 
have, in a remarkably short time, made 
possible this great accomplishment. The 
strategic importance of this major high- 
way, I am sure, is realized by all of us. 
Aside from its value as a part of our 
national defense equipment, when peace 
comes it will cement more closely the 
common interests of ourselves and our 
neighbors to the north. 

There has recently come to my atten- 
tion three short poems descriptive of this 
great north road, officially known as the 
Alcan Highway. Pursuant to permission 
heretofore given, I am including these 
as a part of my remarks. The first, en- 
titled “The Canalaska Highway,” was 
written by Miss Hazel A. McEwan, of 
Toronto. Miss McEwan, a school teacher 
who has been ill, wrote the poem from 
her sickbed. 

The second poem, “The Building of the 
Alcan Highway,” was written by Maj. 
Willis Bergen, chaplain of the Northwest 
Service Command. In civilian life Chap- 
lain Bergen is pastor of the Piedmont 
Presbyterian Church in Portland, Oreg., 
in my congressional district. The third 
poem, “Great North Road,” is by First 
Lt. Richard L. Neuberger, now stationed 
in Alaska. Lieutenant Neuberger is also 
a resident of Portland, Oreg., and is a 
member of the Oregon Legislature. 

The poems are as follows: 

THE CANALASKA HIGHWAY 
(By Hazel A. McEwan) 
Canalaska, Athabaska, Dawson City, Nome! 
Do they thrill you as they thrill me, and call 
your feet to roam? 
Athabaska, Canalaska, Dawson City, Nome! 
They stir longings in my very heart for ways 
I've never known. 
Canalaska, Athabaska, Peace and Yukon, too! 
The new road shows to heathen men what 
Christian men can do; 
It's a symbol and a warning to that black- 
hearted race 
That drives a dagger in your heart while 
smiling in your face. 
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Oh, the Canalaska Highway leads to far Attu 

To Dutch Harbor and the Aleutians in a sea 
more gray than blue. 

For sixteen hundred mountain miles, from 
the prairie to the sea 

It’s the road that Freedom travels that the 
helpless may be free. 


Canalaska, Athabaska, White Horse and Great 


Bear; . 
Mackenzie and the Yellowknife—they’re all 
up there! 
There's music in those lovely names—can’t 
you hear them call? 
But the Canalaska Highway is the loveliest 
of all. 
THE BUILDERS OF THE ALCAN 
(By Willis Bergen) 
The test of your heart and the test of your 
pluck 
Isn’t skies that are sunny and fair, 
But how do you stick by the truck that is 
stuck 
And how do you battle despair? 


It's the way you hold out against odds that 
are great 
That stands when your courage is all, 
Remember Pearl Harbor, Bataan, and you'll 
rate 
What we've done on this road to be small. 


For our buddies are taking the rap from the 


ap 
And the fight is as tough as hell, 
So we'll keep on digging until the last lap 
And build this highway well. 


Oh, the road to the North is the road to the 
East 
To where you and I are bound, 
As knights on an errand to tackle the beast 
And bury his fangs in the ground. 


We'll sweat, we'll freeze—a long trail indeed 
That will never fade from our dreams, 
For it’s woven into the very fabric of our 
creed 


And up and down the seams. 


For victory is naught but sign of your skill 
Veneered with a glory that’s thin, 

Unless it be proof of your faith and your will 
And unless you have struggle to win. 


GRBAT NORTH ROAD 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

“Wilderness ahead?” they asked and looked 
into the Northland’s ominous stare. 

“Wilderness,” the Mounties said, “until 
neither man nor beast can fare.” 

“We've a job to do,” they replied, “a rough, 
tough job which cannot wait, 

“For with those who struck us in the back 
we must keep a particular date,” 

So off into the Arctic they plunged, into the 
frowning polar barricade. 

What manner of men was this, who waited 
not even for winter's grip to fade? 

“Why, we're American soldiers, sir, soldiers 
from the U. S. A. 

“We're O’Brien from Boston, Jackson from 
Georgia, and Slocum from Iowa. 

“We're just ordinary guys, Rosenberg from 
the Bronx and Kennedy from L. A. 

“We're the same kind who did all this before, 
in the crisis of another day.” 

Across rivers that snapped and snarled they 
built bridges from dawn to freezing 
dawn. 

Waist deep in water from the icefields, they 
matched courage with sinews and 
brawn. 

Negroes bridged the Sikanni, and their white 
comrades put timbers over Morley 
Bay, 

So that all men across the world could live 
again in a civilized sort of way. 

“A road to Alaska in a year? It couldn’t be 
done in five,” the scoffers said. 

Yet in seven months the trucks crossed the 
Tanana, and there was Fairbanks 
right ahead. 


Who did this job that couldn’t be done? 
Who hewed this road that couldn't 
be hewed? 

“American soldiers, sir, soldiers from Omaha 
and Chicago and Birmingham and 
Butte. 

“We were with Lewis and Clark, and Fremont 
and Custer and all their gallant com- 
pany, 

“Wilderness tasks are tasks for us; we do 
them so that mankind can be free.” 

Through the forests and the mountains the 
Great North Road now twists and 
thrusts, 

A symbol to all the earth that American 
soldiers are worthy of a thousand 
trusts. 

Men around tables heaped and plentiful 
snorted and voiced their truculent 
doubt, 

But hungry men in the wilderness had the 
courage to put their scoffing to rout. 

Mail was late, bread was stale, meat was 
spoiled, clothes were shot, beds were 
cold; 

Yet through the fastnesses they shoved and 
forged, brave and defiant, grim and 
bold; 

“We're American soldiers, sir, soldiers from 
Valdez, and Oswego, and Denver, and 
Salt Lake, 

“Those other scores we'll settle later, right 

now we've historic things to under- 
take. 

we've never falled our trust before. In our 
lexicon there's no such word as fail. 

„We've reached Alaska overland, the first of 
all men ir history to blaze the trail.” 

From the Yukon barrens the Mounties in 
scarlet and gold came to look and see. 

Over the Rockies and Selkirks they saw how 
their American comrades had struck a 
blow for liberty. 

In a long red line they stood at salute, as 
the Arctic sun crossed the skies. 

“Well done, Yankee soldiers,” they said, “We 
are proud to be your Allies.” 

The trucks roll through to Fairbanks now, in 
a column dusty and dirty and gray. 

And their motors sound a paean of tribute 
to the men whose toil cleared the way. 

“We're American soldiers, sir, soldiers from 
Frisco and Mobile and North Banks. 

“Plannigan cut the timber, Russo drove the 
truck, and Cohen sawed up the planks. 

“We'd never met before, but we're frontier 
comrades now, along a 1,600-mile line, 

“The road we built for our fighting men to 
bring the aggressor to time.” 


He Is Just One of Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration persists in kicking the foun- 
dation out from under the war effort, in 
making it impossible for us to fight a war 
to the best advantage or to preserve the 
“four freedoms” here at home. 

The people now know that the New 
Dealers are worse than incompetent and 
they should know that, if they continue 
to follow the policy of feeding the whole 
world first and of first supplying those 
who are fighting our enemies, while re- 
fusing to recognize the fact that we must 
first have an efficient machine here at 
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home, they are headed straight for dis- 
aster. 

A letter printed herewith, published in 
the December 25, 1942, issue of the 
United States News, accurately describes 
the condition of one Indiana farmer, 
which is typical of more than a million 
other farmers. The farmer who wrote 
that letter is courageous. He is deter- 
mined; he is willing to make any sacri- 
fice. But, if I read his letter correctly, 
he is blankety-blank mad at those who 
make it impossible for him to perform 
his duty as a patriotic American. 

There are millions in the same frame 
of mind, and this administration and 
the Congress are sitting on dynamite, 
with a none too long sputtering fuse. 
Are we going to awaken and act? 

Read this letter, and then, as your 
feelings may Move you, swear or pray. 
But, if you are in Congress, act before it 
is too late: 


A FARMER AND His Troustes—How LABOR 
SHORTAGE, GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS ARE 
CUTTING OvuTpuT—INADEQUATE GASOLINE, 
Lack oF MACHINERY PARTS AMONG CHIEF 
COMPLAINTS 

(By an Indiana Farmer) 

As a practical farmer, I write in the hope 
that I may throw some light on the reasons 
for the impending food shortage, just as I 
see them developing on our 350-acre Central 
Indiana farm. 

Our normal labor force was two hired men, 
my two sons and myself. My unmarried son, 
aged 23, was taken by the draft over a year 
ago. Our hired men long ago left for fac- 
tory work, though we normally paid them 
each $70 a month and furnished a good 
house, electricity, fuel, meat, milk, and gar- 
den stuif for themselves and families. Our 
present force is my married son, aged 25, 
and myself, aged 59, and such help as our 
wives and my daughters can give. We can- 
not hire help of the kind we need, in compe- 
tition with the 8-hour day and over a dollar 
an hour and overtime in the factories. 

Normally, we fed around 300 head of cattle 
a year, or about 350,000 pounds of corn-fed 
beef. To feed this many cattle, with grind- 
ing, shelling, and unavoidable rehandling of 
roughage, bedding, etc., it is necessary to 
handle about 14 tons of material every day, 
rain or shine. In addition comes manure 
hauling, which on this farm ran around 900 
loads a year, all of which had to be forked. 

Then came ceiling prices which removed 
all chance for a reasonable profit. Obvi- 
ously, two men could not do all this work 
as only a part of the necessary work of the 
farm, and since, under the ceiling, there 
was no profit in it anyway, our feed lots are 
empty, and beef will soon be rationed. 

We have always raised a good many hogs 
to follow the cattle, but, since we could not 
feed cattle, we planned to increase our hog 
production to around a thousand head a 
year, In spite of ceiling prices on pork, the 
farmer has all the best end of the hog busi- 
ness. However, we ran into difficulties. We 
could not get sufficient metal water tanks, 
self-feeders, or posts and fencing for tempo- 
rary lots, and hogs cannot be kept in the 
same lot two years in succession without in- 
viting disease. The manufacturers are re- 
stricted by the Government to save material 
for allegedly more necessary use and we can- 
not produce hogs in volume without them. 

We have even had difficulty in getting 
material for hog houses, to say nothing of 
nails to put them together. We are make- 
shifting with wooden feeders, which require 
frequent inspection to avoid clogging, and 
our production under these conditions will 
hardly reach 500 head this year. Even that 
makes a lot of work ior 2 men, though we are 
both trained down as hard as nails. 
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Also, we find plenty else to do. This year 
we produced and delivered 260 tons of toma- 
toes. To get this crop in, 2 of my daugh- 
ters rode the tomato planter and a third 
drove the tractor. My wife and I separated 
some 80,000 plants and I kept water and 
plants up to the planter with the truck. 

We hired a crew of 10 pickers out of Ar- 
kansas and furnished them housing and 
about everything they needed. They agreed 
to pick the crop for 7 cents a hamper. Later 
we raised to 8 cents, then to 9 cents, and 
then they all struck and walked out because 
we would not pay 10 cents, A good picker 
will average close to 150 hampers a day, so 
what they wanted was about $15 a day for 
their individual work. 

We had to haul these tomatoes about a 
mile to the tomato station. My wife drove 
the truck in the field, my son stacked the 
hampers on the truck, and I handed them 
up from the ground. That was over a half 
million pounds of tomatoes, or about 14,850 
hampers of 35 pounds each, and they all 
had to be handled again in unloading, so 
the two of us lifted over 1,000,000 pounds 
in handling the crop. Incidentally, we re- 
ceived eight-tenths of a cent per pound gross 
for our tomatoes. At the same time they 
were selling in the Indianapolis supermar- 
kets at 7 cents per pound. Next year, if we 
have to abide by present restrictions on the 
use of our farm truck, we cannot raise any 
tomatoes at all. 

Last September 28 a freeze chopped off 
the tomato business and we started imme- 
diately to combining soybeans, of which we 
had 70 acres. It requires a highly skilled 
man to handle and service a combine and 
tractor, to avoid cracking the beans or tear- 
ing up the combine, It cannot be done by 
high-school boys at odd’ times or by a pretty 
farmerette in slacks with a rake over her 
shoulder. My son did it all, unloading the 
combine into the truck standing in the field. 
A soon as the truck was loaded, he would 
stop and drive the truckload to an elevator 
I own some 8 miles away. 

We hauled less than a thousand bushels 
this way, and then our own and all the other 
elevators were filled up and remained that 
way because we could not get permits from 
the Government to ship out cars. The re- 
sult was that we had to fill the downstairs 
of a big old house on the place, scooping 
the beans in through the windows. Some 
time this winter the two of us will have to 
scoop several thousand bushels of beans back 
cut through the same windows and onto the 
truck again, because the Government wanted 
a big crop of beans and took no thought as 
to how the crop was to be handled. All this 
extra labor is pure loss. 

During combining, my wife made three 
emergency trips to Indianapolis, or, in total, 
drove our car 150 miles, to get repair parts. 
If a belt breaks, the combine, tractor, and 
all sit there till you get a new belt. The 
nearby smaller towns no longer have a stock 
of parts except in a very limited way. These 
break-downs cannot be anticipated, and it 
would do no good if they could be foreseen, 
for mostly you have to take the broken part 
with you, under present Federal regulations, 
in order to have it to show so you can get the 
replacement, so you have to wait till some- 
thing actually goes bad and let your equip- 
ment set and the crop wait till you get the 
repair. 

During silo filling, I had to drive 400 miles 
to Chicago and back to replace a broken cast- 
ing that could not be welded. Since gaso- 
line now is rationed for our cars, we may 
even have to wait till we build up a reserve 
of gasoline sufficient to go get a necessary 
repair. Meantime, nature, which the Govern- 
ment has not yet regulated, will not wait. 

As soon as combining of beans ended, we 
jumped right in on picking corn, of which we 
had 60 acres. It all ran heavy, from 100 to 
110 bushels per acre. We are fully mecha- 


nized and equipped except that we do need 
a corn elevator, but have not had time to 
try to unravel all the red tape the Govern- 
ment has wound around trying to get this 
piece of equipment since they rationed farm 
machinery. We used a two-row picker and 
my son and I scooped from 900 to 1,000 
bushels of corn a day till the crop was in. 
One job like that would kill any two men 
not trained down to it, and yet it is proposed 
that women, and the tag end of the Works 
Progress Administration, and such, can fill 
the gap in farm labor. 

Earlier in the season, we put up 60 acres 
of our own alfalfa, besides 30 acres for a 
neighbor whose help went to the factory and 
left him stranded. We have hay making 
down to a one-man job, but that one man 
has to use approximately $5,000 worth of 
equipment: A truck, three tractors, a side- 
sweep rake, a buck rake, a hay chopper, and 
a blower. My son put up the 30 acres for 
our neighbor that way and turned out over 
a ton an hour, including hauling it a mile 
and blowing it into the mow of the barn. 

We just bought all his sows from another 
neighbor who is past 60 and has heart trouble 
and lost all three of his sons to the draft, 
His farm is out of business next year and is 
a good blackland farm of 280 acres. In the 
hope of getting some needed things, I went to 
a sell-out sale of another 580-acre farm last 
week, They sold out a dairy herd and every- 
thing else. Most of the cattle went for beef. 

We may have to quit or greatly curtail 
our production next year, for now comes the 
Government, under the authority given to 
Joseph B. Eastman by the President, and 
requires us to have a certificate of war ne- 
cessity to use our farm truck, which is at the 
center of almost every operation on the farm. 
I am a college graduate and reasonably in- 
telligent, but it toek me several hours of 
needed time to unravel the pamphlet of rules 
we received from Detroit to find out what 
applied to us, and what did not, and fill out 
the application. 

We just received the certificate, and what 
do you think? A bureaucrat sitting in an 
office in Detroit, who never saw our farm, de- 
cided that we could drive our truck exactly 
717 miles per ‘year or be liable-to fine and 
imprisonment, It requires some 25 trips of 
50 miles each just to market our hogs alone, 
if we used the truck for nothing else at all, 
so how can we deliver 260 tons of tomatoes 
next year as we did this year, or a crop of 
canning peas which we produced this year, 
to say nothing of soybeans, wheat, etc., be- 
sides distributing feed on the place and 
bringing in supplement feeds, fertilizer, etc.? 
By what process of logic or alchemy the odd 
figure of 717 miles could be arrived at as our 
needed use is a mystery to me. 

This final regulation will cost hundreds 
of tons of food, which we could otherwise 
produce in the next 2 years, if we have to 
abide by it. This would be the price it would 
cost to have a few extra miles left in our 
truck tires 2 years from now when synthetic 
rubber should be available. But the worst 
of it is that the regulation assumes, in ef- 
fect, that we have no personal patriotic in- 
terest in winning the war and that, unless 
restrained, we will spend our time joy riding 
in the truck, It is an insult to both our 
intelligence and our patriotism. 

Working as hard as we do, and worrying 
about the boy in service, this is just about 
the last straw of Government stupidity to 
break our back, On the one hand we are 
urged to produce and told that “food will 
win the war” and now we are told that we 
are criminals and liable to fine and impris- 
onment unless we let our crop rot in the field 
in case we run out of allotted truck-miles 
to deliver it to market. 

The whole trouble seems to keep boiling 
down to the fact that the rules and Govern- 
ment regulations are being made by per- 
sons, from the top down, who never produced 
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anything themselves but politics and pussy- 
foot words. If anybody goes hungry, that is 
the reason of it all, 

Under the duplicating authority of Mr. 
Jeffers; we may get some relief on the use of 
our truck; that is, in case we do not have 
to go to jail for violating the orders of one 
Federal authority while obeying the rules of 
the other. We will hope for the best and 
hope that our city friends will not get too 
hungry in the meantime. 


Congress Passed the So-Called Price Fix- 
ing Bill, But Congress Did Not Appoint 
Mr. Henderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am inserting herewith an address 
delivered by me over WOL through WNA, 
ye Soe on the evening of December 
18, 1942: 


The Seventy-seventh Congress, with its 
magnificent record, has passed into history. 

Not only have we been very busy but we 
have had a history-making Congress. 

I am sure that historians will record the 
Seventy-seventh Congress as having shaped 
one of the greatest military programs in the 
world's history. 

I wish I had the time to give to you, step 
by step, month by month, the prompt and 
efficient action of Congress in the passage of 
many important bills and appropriations 
dealing with our domestic economy and our 
war program. 

It is pitiful to me, however, as well as to 
all well-thinking Americans, to note the 
selfishness and uncooperative spirit on the 
part of millions of our citizens, based purely 
on what they read at the hands of many 
columnists, editorials, and items carried in 
the newspapers, especially the large metro- 
politan papers, as well as statements made by 
many commentators over the radio, all of 
which, in a great many instances, are for the 
purpose of creating headline news, and which 
frequently are the handiwork of the selfish 
groups of the country. 

Why have we had so many bottlenecks in 
connection with our war program—for in- 
stance, the shortage of rubber, sugar, critical 
materials, and proper distribution of gasoline 
and oil? 

The real answer in every instance is be- 
cause of the operations of the selfish, mo- 
nopolistic groups of this country, in a great 
many instances being tied in with foreign 
groups prior to this war. 

Why has there been so much confusion, 
fumbling, and the changing from month to 
month of various programs? 

The answer is these same groups, their 
representatives and their technical advisers, 
are in control of all the key places, as well 
as the important committees connected 
therewith. 

Keep a watch on the press of the country, 
thousands of magazines, and listen in on the 
radio, and you will find that these groups and 
their paid representatives are doing much 
advertising, costing millions, much of which 
is propaganda in @ great many instances, 
used for the purpose of diverting the atten- 
tion of the public and the covering up of 
what is going on. 
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‘These millions, thus expended, are con- 
sidered a part of the cost under the plus 
profit contract, with a profit thereon, as well 
as allowable in making out income-tax re- 
turns 


In the meantime, if you will read between 
the lines, you will be able to observe that 
they are not only determined to control our 
war —that is, controlling contracts, 
distribution, and getting profits, as usual— 
but they are determined to be in a position 
to take a leading part in writing the peace, 
so as to be able to continue their selfish, 
monopolistic operations after the war, appar- 
ently being more interested in getting the 
money than they are in suffering humanity. 

It is true that the Congress has given to 
the President various necessary powers in 
order to carry on promptly and efficiently our 
war efforts. However, all of this adds up to 
very little in comparison with the powers 
given the President, our Commander in Chief 
in this great emergency, by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I do not hold the President—and I do not 
believe that the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people hold the President—altogether 
responsible for what is going on in connec- 
tion with the operations of our war agencies. 

The President is just one human being, 
perhaps doing his very best in selecting ad- 
visers, as well as those at the head of our 
various agencies engaged in our war pro- 


It is true that Congress may be helpful 
by earmarking certain appropriations to be 
expended under certain limitations. 

I have every reason to believe that in the 
coming Congress every effort will be made to 
be helpful without, I hope, attempting to 
pass drastic legislation, which would tend to 
take over the administration of the war pro- 
gram by Congress. 

What about our unorganized farmers? 

Under the price-control program they have 
to accept whatever is left in the way of 
prices for their products, all of which is sub- 
ject to the manipulation of thousands of 
useless middlemen and speculation on the 
futures exchanges, with a tremendous short- 
age of labor, all because of unlimited wages 
paid by industrial and contractual groups, 
to say nothing about the shortage of farm im- 
plements and fertilizer. 

Small businessmen, small industrial 
groups, as well as small contractors, are on 
the cutside looking in, all, as previously 
stated, on account of selfishness. 

In the meantime, there are millions of our 
constituents blaming Congress for not solv- 
ing all of these problems. 

It is true that Congress passes all legis- 
lation and makes ell appropriations, but Con- 
gress does not appoint those who administer 
these laws or those who spend the money. 
Fo instance, Congress passed the so-called 
price-fixing bill, which is administered by 
Mr. Henderson; but Congress did not ap- 
point Mr. Henderson, Yet Congress gets 
the cussing for the manner in which the 
Price Control Act is administered. 

I can assure you that there is nothing 
in this act authorizing Mr. Henderson to ap- 
point hundreds of theorists who apparently 
are staying awake late at night for the pur- 
pose of seeing how many thousands of 
blanks, contracts, and questionnaires they 
can force upon the people in connection 
with the rationing and price-fixing program. 

The pitiful thing is that because of this 
attitude on the part of many of our people 
toward Congress, when an individual Con- 
gressman returns to his district, although 
his record of service to his people and to his 
country, as well as his voting record, may 
be 99 percent perfect, he is held responsible 
for what Congress has done or for what Con- 
gress has failed to do. 

We have thousands of constituents visit- 
ing Washington and the galleries of the 
House from year to year. From what they 


see in the performance of Congress, much of 
which they do not understand, in a great 
many instances they leave the Capitol with 
& grave misunderstanding of the workings 
of the House, 

Sometimes they find only 25 or 50 Members 
out of the 435 on the floor of the House. 

It may be at a time immediately after the 
reading of the Journal of the previous day’s 
work, 

Perhaps you will see 25 Members stand- 
ing, awaiting recognition by the Speaker. 
This may seem more or less confusing. This, 
however, is the regular, orderly procedure 
under the rules governing unanimous-con- 
sent requests for 1-minute speeches or for 
the purpose of extending remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Look in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp from day to day, and you will find 
these speeches and extensions of remarks. 
Some of these are for home consumption 
and others pertain to pending bills and on 
important subjects in which Members, as well 
as the public, are interested. 

Sometimes you may observe a Congressman 
down in the well of the House making a 
speech, while the few Members present are, 
apparently, unconcerned. Some of the Mem- 
bers may be reading newspapers, and others 
holding small conferences on the floor of the 
House. This speech may be for the RECORD, 
or to be mailed to the Member's constituents, 

If you will make a thorough investigation 
you may find your Congressman, as well as 
two or three hundred other Congressmen, 
either doing overtime committee work, look- 
ing after departmental work, or in their of- 
fices giving their usual careful attention to 
the thousands of letters received from their 
constituents. 

It takes time for a Congressman to gain 
congressional experience, make friends, and 
secure good committee assignments. 

Twenty-two years ago, when I came to 
Congress, I was assigned to the Indian Af- 
fairs Committee, and there is not an Indian 
in my State. 

At the beginning of my second term I was 
given an appointment on the Agricultural 
Committee, and 2 years ago I became chair- 
man of this great committee. 

When I came to Congress 104 other new 
Members came in. Today there are only 2 
of us remaining—the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi, the Honorable JOHN E. 
RANKIN, and myself. 

I have witnessed the coming and going of 
many Congressmen, but I have never been 
able to understand why many capable and 
useful Congressmen, Members who were in- 
terested in their constituents and their coun- 
try, perhaps with good committee appoint- 
ments, were defeated. 

For instance, in the recent election, many 
outstanding Members on both sides of the 
aisle were defeated, men whose experience 
and whose outstanding ability will be 
missed in the Seventy-eighth and future 
Congresses, at a time when we are engaged 
in one of the greatest struggles ever in the 
history of the world, as well as facing im- 
portant post-war planning. 

Let me call to your attention two or three 
Members, examples of the type of men about 
whom I am talking—Senator Norris, of Ne- 
braska; Congressman Pierce, of Oregon; Con- 
gressman Nelson, of Missouri—men who have 
given their very lives in the interest of their 
people and their country, and there are many 
others. 

Never in the history of this great country 
of ours do we need more than at this time to 
select and keep in Congress strong men, men 
with practical experience, men endowed with 
common sense, giving to them the hearty 
5 of the citizens cf this great Re- 
public. 

The magnificent record of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress will be extended to the 
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Seventy-eighth Congress, in that we are only 
in the beginning of the winning of this war, 

The great task confronting the Congress, 
the American people, and our allies is not 
only winning the war, but a world peace, a 
peace which will eliminate selfishness and 
which will bring about freedom, happiness, 
and equal justice and opportunity to all the 
people of all the world. 

Certainly, there are conditions ahead of us 
which tend to cause you and me uneasiness, 
For instance, we may come out of this war 
with a national debt of $250,000,000,000 or 
more. Yet, if we eliminate selfishness and 
keep our thinking straight, we need not be 
disturbed in our post-war planning. 

We know we shall win this war, and in so 
doing we shall emerge with our national re- 
sources, the greatest in the world, unim- 
paired. 

We shall have in this country unlimited 
industrial plants, the largest and best trained 
millions of factory workers in the world. 

If we can produce the ni goods and 
create full employment to satisfy our war- 
time needs, the American people will demand 
that our economic system shall function 
equally well with the return of peace. 

Most assuredly our farmers will haye the 
opportunity of furnishing food and clothing 
for 130,000,000 Americans, as well as for ex- 
port for the purpose of serving, on a friendly 
and profitable basis, millions of our allies and 
other hungry and naked people in Europe. 

The problem is human, religious, moral, 
social, and political as well. There must be 
a renewal of that true spiritual which 
inspired our Pilgrim Fathers to work together 
for the common good. 

The thing that I am interested in, and 
which you should be interested in, is the hope 
that our people, including those millions who 
have offered themselves as a living sacrifice, 
to save a democracy, which should be made to 
work in the interest of all the people, putting 
humanity above selfishness, will see to it that 
we maintain an administration and a Con- 
gress which will function to the end that we 
may have a Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, 


The Constitution and the Affairs of Our 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, we 
have a tremendous job to do administer- 
ing the affairs of our Government in the 
most serious war in its history, and will 
want to function with minimum friction 
and for maximum results. I recommend 
that we keep always in mind the Novem- 
ber election returns, and reread that 
ancient charter, the Constitution, espe- 
cially section 8, which says, in part: 

Congress shall have power— 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises to pay the debts and provide for 


the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States. 

To borrow money on the credit of the 
United States. 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, 

To establish a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion and uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies. 
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To coin money, regulate the value thereof. 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Su- 
preme Court. 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal. 

To raise and support armies, but no appro- 
priation of money to that use shall be for a 
longer term than 2 years. 

To provide and maintain a navy. 

To make rules for the government and reg- 
ulation of land and naval forces. 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 


The Results of the Washington Naval 
Treaty of February 6, 1922 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the question arose as to the num- 
ber of United States warships which were 
scrapped during the administration of 
President Harding under the terms of 
the Washington Naval Treaty of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1922. 

I thought that this might be of in- 
terest to the Members of the House in 
order that they might know how many 
ships were scrapped, the cost of these 
ships, and the salvage of same. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a recent compilation from the 
November 20, 1941, issue of the New York 
Times: 


SHIPS SCRAPPED BY THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE WASHING- 
TON NAVAL TREATY OF FEBRUARY 6, 1922 


According to H. R. 11214 of July 1, 1922, in 
Statutes at Large, volume 42, page 814, the 
President was empowered in fulfillment of 
the Washington Naval Treaty entered into by 
the United States, British Empire, France, 
Italy, and Japan on February 6, 1922, to order 
the destruction of 7 first-class battleships 
and 6 battle cruisers as authorized to be built 
on August 29,1916. Two battle cruisers were 
converted into the aircraft carriers Saratoga 
and Lezington. Thus 11 new ships were 
scrapped. In addition 17 old ships of from 
12 to 20 years old were also discarded to ful- 
fill treaty obligations. 

The total cost of these 11 new ships was 
to be $426,000,000. At the time the treaty 
was ratified, $153,814,000 had been spent on 
these. 

The 11 partially completed ships were sold 
for $616,262.37; expense of scrapping was 
$86,543.32; balance for salvage, $529,719.05. 

Hence on the 11 new ships the total loss was 
$153 284,281. 

The disposal of the 11 new vessels was as 
follows: 

Battleships: Washington, to be sunk by 
bombing; South Dakota, sold for $266,996; 
Indiana, scrapping cost $59,317; Montana, 
$47,110; North Carolina, $12,365; Iowa, $55,- 
666; Massachusetts, sold for 826,043, scrap- 
ping cost $3,606. 

Battle cruisers: Constellation sold for $46,- 
666; Ranger, $10,666; Constitution sold for 


$181,747; United States, 
$23,619. 

Total displacement of 11 vessels was 465,000 
tons. 

The disposal of the 17 old ships was as 
follows. All were becoming obsolete. 

Maine sold for $44,556; Missouri, $44,556; 
Nebraska, $37,110; Georgia, $58,666; Rhode 
Island, $47,666; Connecticut, $42,750; Louisi- 
ana, $66,560; Vermont, $41,110; New Hamp- 
shire, $66,560; Kansas, Minnesota, South 
Carolina, Michigan, $1,089,391; Delaware, for 
bombing; Virginia, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
as target ships. 

Seventeen old ships sold for $1,538,905.80; 
expense of scrapping, $584,598.34; balance for 
old ships, $954,307.46. 

Total displacement of 17 old ships was 
267,000 tons; balance for new ships of 465,000 
tons, $529,719.05; balance for 17 old ships of 
267,000 tons, $954,307.46; balance for 28 ships 
of 732,000 tons, $1,484,026.51; additional ex- 
pense for scrapping, $73,267.22; total junk in- 
come for 28 vessels, $410,759.29. 


scrapping cost, 


Tax Time Is Coming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON, THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of January 
3, 1943: 

TAX TIME IS COMING 


We are now in 1943. This means that the 
victory tax deductions from pay checks are 
starting. 

The man who earns $20 a week will now 
find 40 cents deducted from his pay check, 
that being 5 percent of the amount beyond 
the $12 a week which is exempt. The man 
who earns $40 will find his check $1.40 short. 
The man who earns $60 will find $2.40 
deducted. 

These deductions, which may not in them- 
selves be too painful, should serve as a warn- 
ing to all of us that, come next March, in- 
come tax payments will also be expected. 

The man who has been earning $20 a week 
since the beginning of 1942 will, if unmar- 
ried, have to pay a Federal income tax of 
about $90 and a State income tax of about 
$3. Between now and March 15 he should, 
if possible, lay aside $93, or nearly 5 weeks’ 
pay. He must have at least $25 even if he 
pays only the minimum installment. 

The man who has had a steady income of 
$40 a week will, if married but without de- 
pendents, have to pay a Federal tax of about 
$140 and a State tax of about $8. Between 
now and March 15 he should lay aside about 
4 weeks’ pay and must have at least $40. 

The man who has been earning $60 a week 
will, if married and having two dependents, 
have to pay a Federal and State tax totaling 
about $210, His tax will amount to 314 weeks’ 
pay, of which nearly a third will have to be 
available by March 15. 

A married man without dependents earn- 
ing this $60 a week will, of course, find his 
tax much heavier—more than $350. A 
single man earning this $60 will find his tax 
about $520, or nearly 9 weeks’ pay. 

It may be feared that most working men 
and women, accustomed to viewing the in- 
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come tax as only for the rich, have not so far 
made much preparation to meet these tax 
bills when they become due. Those who have 
not had best begin to think right now. 

Today many a workman is making $1.50 
an hour. This, on a 48-hour basis, means 
$78 a week. This $78 a week will call for a 
victory tax deduction of $3.30. From the 
remaining $74.70, money will have to be saved 
for a combined Federal and State income tax 
amounting to from five and a half to ten 
times the net weekly earnings. 

The single man working 48 hours a week 
at $1.50 an hour will pay a tax of about 8760. 
For the married man with the same pay the 
tax will be nearly $600. For the married man 
Ms two dependents the tax will be about 

0. 

The variation is, of course, considerable, 
but the tax is heavy for all three groups. The 
tax this year ain't hay.” Anybody who 
fancies it may be, had best wake up. 


Gasoline Rationing and the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to give Congress some idea of the hard- 
ships that are being imposed upon the 
American farmer by gasoline rationing, I 
desire to insert in the Recor at this time 
a letter from a constituent which de- 
scribes the situation rather fully. It is 
not with the thought of criticizing the 
local officials that the letter is inserted 
but rather with the hope that those who 
promulgate the general policy of ration- 
ing will be as lenient with the farmers as 
the supply of gasoline and our war needs 
will permit. I may say that the letter 
which follows is being inserted with the 
knowledge and approval of the writer: 


GEORGEVILLE, MINN., December 14, 1942, 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION. 

Dear Str: The card of recent date marked 
“rejected” to my request for more gas has 
been received. 

I wonder if our local gas rationing board 
knows what 4 gallons of gas will do on a farm. 
The following statements of last week’s hap- 
penings on this farm will give you some idea, 
as one week is very much like another and 
one farm's problems is similar to another 
farm's problems. 

On Monday I used the car to haul the 
cream to town. Arriving home, I found that 
our pump engine was out of order. Our water 
system consists of an overhead tank from 
which water is supplied to all of our needs 
both for our household and our 50 head of 
stock, Unable to repair the engine, I put it 
on the trailer and went to New London, 12 
miles away. Nobody in that town could fix 
it, so I went home to do more chores and get 
dinner. I then went to Belgrade, but no cne 
could fix it there either. 

On Wednesday I delivered my cream. A 
gear wheel on my manure spreader broke in 
five places. This machine is almost new. Our 
blacksmith informed me that this gear was 
made so weak in the first place that it could 
not hold, hence would not stand up if welded, 
but new and heavier wheels were bought 
this fall for $6. A farmer verified this 
statement. The dealer could not get me a 
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wheel now for less than $10. The Price 
Administrator must have put some very high 
ceiling prices on machinery repairs. 

On Thursday evening our young folks went 
to a 4-H Club meeting 9 miles away and had 
car trouble. After wasting some gas they 
had somebody push the car part of the way 
home. On Friday we tried to fix the car at 
home. To save gas, I hauled the cream to 
town with the horses. By this time I had 
found out that in another town they had a 
new wheel for my spreader for sale at $5 
and I started for that point to get it, but the 
car started trouble again and I had to give 
up the trip. I took the car to a garage for 
repairs. I then brought home a boar pig that 
T had borrowed from a neighbor 7 miles away. 
I had to pull a trailer behind the car. 

Friday night I was called to our church 
for song practice, but could not go because 
there was no more gas. I also ran out of 
feed and having no grinding facilities on the 
farm, I take the car and trailer and haul 
the grain to the nearest mill, 6 miles away, 
to get it ground; now there was no gas, so I 
just had to be without feed and try to inform 
my stock that feed is rejected. Without 
ground feed I will have to ship my hogs to 
market unfinished. My neighbors with 
grinding facilities on the farm are allowed 
gas for feed grinding. Im my case gas was 
rejected for this purpose. 

I am allowed 19 gallons of gas for 3 months 
for pumping water and for the washing ma- 
chine. I do not know if this will be enough. 
I do not think it will. We wash clothes for 
two families and our only source of water is 
the pump in the barn run by a gas engine. 
If I have to pump water by hand, I will have 
to reduce my stock. 

On Sunday I would have liked to take my 
family to church, but there is no gas and 
our church is 8 miles away. You may tell 
me to use horses. This could be done, yet 
the extra horses and rig and the barn by the 
church are a thing of the past and cannot be 
had overnight. Farmers have been informed 
by radio and newspapers from higher author- 
ities that we shall get all the gas we need to 
carry on the war effort, but if the local ration- 
ing board just sends us cards marked “re- 
jected,” we will not get any more gas than 
those living in town who can use their 4 
gallons of gas a week just for pleasure driving. 


Should the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration Program Be Continued 
During the War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is considerable discussion throughout 
the country at this time concerning the 
advisability of continuing the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration pro- 
gram during the war. The farmers 
themselves are not agreed. This is espe- 
cially true of organized farmer groups. 
There seems to be a general feeling 
among our people that payment of bene- 
fits and subsidies, the purpose of which 
is to control production, is not in keep- 
ing with our war economy, 


Mr. Speaker, it is most regrettable that 
the farmers themselves cannot agree as 
to just what policy should be pursued in 
connection with agriculture at this time. 
This is no time for pride of organization 
to assert itself. Unity of action, espe- 
cially among the producers of food, is 
presently essential. None of these or- 
ganizations can have its own way and 
dominate the picture in this hour of the 
Nation’s crisis. All should be willing to 
sit around the conference table and agree 
on some general course, and then 
unitedly fight for the objective. It will 
be soon enough, after the war is won and 
our liberties guaranteed, to think about 
the advancement of any farm organiza- 
tion as such. It seems to me that this 
is not only sound reasoning but prac- 
tical patriotism. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in receipt of a peti- 
tion, addressed to the Congress, numer- 
ously signed by Monroe County, Mich., 
farmers, members of the Michigan Farm- 
ers’ Guild, protesting against the con- 
tinuation of the A. A. A. program at this 
time. I have been asked to present this 
petition to the Congress and, pursuant 
to the permission granted me, I am in- 
cluding that petition in these remarks. 
The petition is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Gentlemen: We, the undersigned, join the 
Michigan Farmers’ Guild in petitioning the 
Congress fo repeal the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration program, as an unnec- 
essary waste of public funds and a hindrance 
in the production of an adequate food sup- 
ply for our armed forces, the Allies, and our 
own Nation; to cancel all penalties on wheat 
or any other farm commodities, all surplus, 
if any, of such farm crops having been used 
on the farm for the production of meat, milk, 
and eggs, thereby rendering a great patri- 
otic service to our country. 

Every dollar paid out by the Government 
for subsidies through the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration is money diverted 
from the war effort. Therefore, we ask no 
subsidies—just a fair price based on reason- 
able compensation plus cost of production. 
The farmer is not entitled to more. He 
should not be asked to accept less. 

In conclusion, we must not forget that 
there is no money in the Federal Treasury 
today; that the tax gatherer has scraped the 
bottom of the barrel; and that the actual 
national debt as of December 31, 1942, not 
including contingent liabilities, was $108,- 
000,000,000. Every dollar paid out by the Fed- 
eral Government for subsidies or benefits to 
agriculture or other industry at this time 
must either be taken from the pockets of the 
taxpayers or borrowed from the taxpayers. 
Our whole economy and financial structure is 
quivering under the strain. How this in- 
debtedness is to be liquidated is a real prob- 
lem. Certainly official repudiation will never 
be countenanced by the Congress. The pro- 
miscuous printing of money would be just as 
bad. 

In the final analysis, the answer must be 
found in thrift and economy on the part of 
the Government itself. This can only be ac- 
complished when a majority of our people are 
willing to sit around the table and work out 
our problems without greedy self-interest. 
Indeed, these are times of give and take. 
These are times when industrial, political, 
and group advantages must yield to the com- 
mon good of all. There must be sacrifice, and 
that sacrific? must be universal. 

(Signatures omitted.) 
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Railroads and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, com- 
paratively few Americans realize the 
fine work that the American railroads are 
performing in the war emergency, What 
they have done and are doing should 
forever silence those who clamor for 
Government ownership and operation, 
more especially when we compare such 
operation with what we had to contend 
with during the brief period following the 
last war when the railroads were oper- 
ated by the Federal Government. Those 
whose memories go back that far will re- 
call that the operation was most ineffi- 
cient and that the Federal Government 
lost about two thousand million dollars 
as a result of engaging in that venture. 

There can be no operation of the rail- 
roads as efficient as the present method. 
It is free from favoritism and waste and 
it is significant that when we take taxes, 
wages, and quality of service into con- 
sideration freight and passenger rates 
are lower in the United States than in 
any other country.in the world. 

A very gocd résumé of the fine service 
being rendered by the American railways 
is contained in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Janu- 
ary 4, 1943, which I urge the Members of 
the House to read. The editorial follows: 

RAILROADS AND THE WAR 

The people of the United States owe a 
debt to the Nation’s railroads that will be 
most difficult to repay. After virtually rele- 
gating them to the status of a stepchild, they 
called upon the railroads immediately after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor to supply most 
of their transport needs. Accepting the 
task, the railroads last year did the greatest 
transportation job in the history of this or 
any nation. 

Having emerged from a 10-year period of 
poor business, the railroads were not well 
prepared for such a gigantic job. After re- 
porting net deficits for 4 of those years, many 
were in bankruptcy proceedings. The fact, 
however, that the volume of freight handled 
last year was one and one-haif times that 
moved in the First World War year 1918 
showed that, despite their lean period, they 
had maintained their fixed plant and equip- 
ment in excellent condition. 

In their poverty of the 1930's, the state- 
ment that the railroads were “through” as 
the mainstay of the Nation’s transport fa- 
cilities generally was accepted as an accom- 
plished fact. Interest was centered in the 
development of other transportation meth- 
ods. The rubber-borne vehicle and the vast 
network of highways would be the Nation's 
mainstay in a crisis. Inland waterways and 
coastwise and intercoastal water routes would 
be the other principal methods. 

Under the impact of war these methods of 
transport did not meet the test. With the 
Japanese soon in possession of the source of 
90 percent of the world’s crude rubber, the 
effectiveness of the rubber-borne vehicle in 
meeting the increased transport needs was 
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greatly reduced. Submarine sinkings and 
the diversion of ships to war services over- 
seas soon resulted in coastwise shipping 
dropping to a fraction of its former impor- 
tance. Intercoastal freight traffic through 
the Panama Canal was suspended. 

These traffic disruptions made the Nation 
more dependent on rail transportation than 
at any other period. To the railroads fell 
the job of maintaining a steady flow of mate- 
rials to war industries and then moving the 
Weapons they produced to ports and train- 
ing centers. Millions of men in the armed 
services had to be transported and essential 
civilian transport needs had to be met. The 
railroads have handled this enormous vol- 
ume of traffic with remarkable efficiency. 

Billions of dollars are being spent by the 
Government to expand other industries, but 
the railroads have done their war job well 
without any outside assistance. Further- 
more, they have contributed liberally, 
through taxes, to Government expenditures. 
John J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, recently estimated 
that railroad taxes in the 12 months ended 
with October amounted to the unprecedented 
sum of $1,077,000,000, the equivalent of rev- 
enues derived from 56 days of operation. 


Let Us Have a Show-down in Connection 
With the Major Problem Confronting 
Farmers and Consumers Under the Old 
Wasteful and Disgraceful Marketing 
and Distributing System Wherein We 
Have Thousands of Useless Middlemen 
Sapping the Very Lifeblood Out of 
Producers and Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am inserting a copy of a House 
resolution which I am introducing today, 
which has for its purpose making a thor- 
ough investigation of the marketing and 
distributing of farm products from the 
rural areas on through to the actual con- 
sumer in the large cities of the country. 

Under the present marketing system 
consumers are called upon to pay un- 
reasonably high prices, which, in a great 
many instances, they believe are being 
received by farmers, while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the many additions between 
the producer and the consumer going to 
various types of middlemen, including 
overlapping, improper grading, and 
waste, are coming out of either the pro- 
ducer or the consumer, or both. 

I am hoping that the farm organi- 
zations, the consumer organizations, as 
well as legitimate wholesalers and re- 
tailers, will become interested, so that 
we may be able to secure the real facts, 
out of which we will be able to set up a 
real up-to-date marketing and distribut- 


ing system from the county on through 
State and National agencies. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, acting as a whole or by a subcommittee, 
is authorized and directed to make a study 
and investigation of the present system of 
marketing, transportation, and distribution 
of farm products from rural areas through 
the various marketing agencies to the ulti- 
mate consumer, as it affects farmers, the 
various types of middlemen, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and consumers, with a view to ascer- 
taining, among other things: 

(a) The effectiveness of the present system 
of marketing, and the adequacy of present 
marketing facilities, with particular regard 
to the protection of farmers and consumers. 

(b) The effect of transactions on the 
futures grain and cotton exchanges upon 
such system and upon farmers and consumers. 

(c) The existence of any practices in con- 
nection with the grading, storing, processing, 
transporting, distributing, or marketing of 
farm products, which adversely affect farm- 
ers and consumers. 

(d) The present and prospective develop- 
ment of the types and methods of transpor- 
tation for farm products, and the existence, 
if any, of discrimination in railway freight 
or in motor carrier rates on farm products in 
the various areas. É 

(e) The feasibility of establishing an up- 
to-date marketing and distributing system 
from the rural areas through local, State, 
and National marketing agencies under a 
farm cooperative program that would provide 
facilities for proper grading and distribution, 
necessary storage, and for other essential ac- 
tivities of an orderly marketing program. 

The committee shall make a report to the 
House as soon as practicable after its study 
and investigation has been concluded, and 
in its report the committee shall make such 
recommendations as it may deem proper, in- 
cluding recommendations with respect to any 
legislative action necessary to effectuate its 
recommendations, 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, or any subcommittee there- 
of, is authorized and directed to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, whether the House is in 
session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
employ such experts and such clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, to require the 
attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents 
by subpena or otherwise, to take such testi- 
mony, to have such printing and binding 
done, and to make such expenditures as it 
deems necessary. Subpena shall be issued 
over the signature of the chairman of the 
committee, and may be served by any per- 
son designated by the chairman. Oaths or 
affirmations may be administered by the 
chairman or any member of the committee 
designated by him. 


Oil Alibis Leave Voter Cold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


Mr. 
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marks in the Recor, I include the follow- 
ing article by David Lawrence from the 
Washington Evening Star: 


OIL ALIBIS LEAVE VOTER COLD—INTERESTED IN 
^“ SUPPLY, Nor Buck PASSING ON FAILURES 
(By David Lawrence) 

Washington ought to be known as the alibi 
capital of the world. As the citizen tries to 
discover what agency is the one to which he 
must go for a particular problem, he is just 
as likely to be sent to two or three others. 

The most. flagrant example of the alibi 
practice is in connection with the rationing. 
The Office of Price Administration claims it 
isn’t responsible for the delays that made it 
difficult to get rationing of fuel oil under way 
before the cold season started. The Office of 
Price Administration also claims that it isn’t 
responsible for the matter of supply and that 
this is a question wholly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the petroleum administrator, Then 
there is the Office of Defense Transportation, 
which issues rules and regulations relating to 
the use of trucks and rail carriers that trans- 
port oil. 

Again, governmental agencies urge the 
public to convert to coal. The citizen is as- 
sured that the cut might be as much as 25 
percent, but he isn't told it might be as much 
as 70 percent. The citizen, meanwhile, tries 
to get equipment to convert his furnace to 
coal. Maybe he is fortunate in being able to 
find the right equipment. Or maybe he runs 
up against the fact that priorities have to be 
obtained—then the War Production Board 
comes into the picture. 


ONE GOVERNMENT TO CITIZEN 


But the citizen isn’t interested in all the 
ramifications of jurisdiction that seem to 
enmesh the bureaus here. He looks to the 
Government—his Government—to make 
out his ration and tell him what it wants 
done. He isn’t concerned with the jealousies 
or frictions between bureaus or departments. 
Ee knows only that his Government is a 
single entity in the imposition of its restric- 
tive power, 

Under a system of responsible government 
such as exists in what are known as parlia- 
mentary system countries, the administra- 
tion in power can be turned out of office 
overnight because of the acts of any of its 
constituent groups, whether legislative or 
administrative. In the United States there 
is a sort of irresponsible set-up whereby no 
one agency can be held to account and, as 
a consequence, each agency can point to 
another in an alibi as to authority and 
jurisdiction. 

Price Administrator Henderson says he 
wasn't tough enough and that if he had it 
to do over again he would be even tougher. 
But the place where he ought to have gotten 
tough was with some of his official brethren 
or mayhap with his theoretical boss—the 
Chief Executive. 

If Mr. Henderson was right about his pro- 
gram, he didn't get the proper support at the 
top. This, by the way, is the customary 
complaint among the bureaucrats—namely, 
that they are not helped as against other 
agencies whose authority overlaps or whose 
powers have not been made clear. 

ESSENTIALS FORGOTTEN 

The persons who thought up all the curious 
questionnaires and complicated ration sys- 
tems, for the farmer to get gas for his trucks, 
for instance, try to shift the blame. They 
can always say they consulted someone in 
industry. But industry has its inefficient 
planners, too. And the citizen isn't inter- 
ested so much in who was consulted but who 
thought up all the queer ways to ration and 
then forgot that there was a simple matter 
of transportation and supply involved. 
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People who have coupons and find it hard 
to get oll because deliveries have broken down 
or because there has been a maldistribution 
aren’t interested in the fact that one agency 
didn’t get busy soon enough or that someone 


else held up the regulations because of a 


complexity of legal or other obstacles. The 
citizen expects his Government to have 
known as early as last summer what its 
probable oil supply problem would be and to 
have taken measures to meet it, telling the 
public the facts forthrightly and preparing 
for the restrictions in a sensible and candid 
way. 
NO BATTLE ALIBIS 

The Army and Navy have similar matters 
of organization and supply and delivery and 
these armed services cannot make alibis to 
the effect that the weapons didn't arrive on 
time. It is always somebody’s business to 
see that supplies reach the front in time for 
the fight. 

In this war there is no over-all commander 
on the civilian front. The President has 
delegated all sorts of tasks to different indi- 
viduals, but he hasn't cleared up the dupli- 
cations and overlappings. That's why the 
alibis are so numerous. In truth, the Presi- 
dent is to blame for the mistake of his sub- 
ordinates, and yet he can’t supervise them in 
person. Maybe if the parliamentary system 
were in vogue there would be more care in 
selecting the so-called administrators in the 
first place, 


End the Silver Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of January 
3, 1943: . 

END THE SILVER SCANDAL 


Silver is needed today in the making of 
ships, airplanes, tanks, trucks, guns, shells, 
bombs, and torpedoes. The faster we make 
these and the better they are made the 
fewer lives of Americans and their allies will 
be sacrificed. But silver can’t go to war; it 
is more valuable than lives. Though the 
Government has 113,000 tons of it, most of 
it bought at a scandalous price; though only 
14,000 tons are in use as coin, Government 
must not say how the rest of it shall be used. 

It all grows out of a deal with the silver 
bloc in 1934—that is, a purchase of the votes 
of Senators for support of administration 
policies. The law said Government was to 
buy domestic silver, at a fictitious price, and 
foreign silver until either the price of silver 
had reached $1.29 an ounce in the world 
market or the value of silver in our Treasury 
was one-third of the value of our gold hold- 
ings. The price never did reach the subsidy 
price paid by the United States for domestic 
silver, now 71.11 cents an ounce. 

The silver bloc—that is, the Senators from 
the six States, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Arizona, and Nevada—had in mind a 
permanent fictitious value for silver as a 
money base—a revamping of the old Bryan 
creed. It didn't work; the rest of the world 
wasn’t using silver for a money base. 

With the grab went a good deal of loose 
theory about how we were going to help 
China, which had money backed by silver. 
Very soon we had produced panic in China 


by our purchases of silver and forced it off 
silver. Incidentally this helped Japan, which 
drained off silver from conquered Chinese 
provinces, 

All this chicanery, pretense, and failure of 
the silver laws has been realized by the ad- 
ministration. Secretary Morgenthau said 
again and again that the silver legislation 
ought to be wiped off the books. But the 
votes of 12 or 14 Senators were still attractive 
to the Roosevelt administration. 

A compromise was fixed up. The Treas- 
ury could lease-lend unpledged silver for uses 
which would permit its later return. But 
it must keep its silver pledged as backing 
for notes which already had more gold back- 
ing than they needed. 

Recently five silver Senators—JoHNSON 
and MILLIKIN, Colorado; CLARK and THOMAS, 
Idaho; WHEELER, Montana—saw a bit of hand- 
writing on the wall. They said they didn't 
consider silver a “sacred cow.“ too good to go 
to war. They would therefore favor allow- 
ing their Government to dispose of its un- 
pledged silver at 71.1 cents an ounce and to 
use the pledged silver for nonconsumptive 
purposes, 

The price of everything else could be set 
by Government. Everybody must tighten 
his belt—everybody except the Harry Hop- 
kins crowd, anyway. But six States, or at 
most eight, will still tell us how much silver 
can be used in the war and on what terms. 

Have the Democrats in Congress enough 
patriotism and guts to wipe out this silver 
pretense that was trickery from the start and 
now is a scandal? Or will they add it to the 
mounting indictment to be brought against 
them in 1944? 


Blue Star Mothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure on February 6, 1942, to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ar- 
ticle pertaining to the organization of the 
Blue Star Mothers of America. The 
Flint News-Advertiser, of Flint, Mich., 
has been very enthusiastic in sponsoring 
the organization of this group, and as a 
result thereof, the organization has 
spread throughout the country with an 
ever-increasing membership. 

The Blue Star Mothers organization 
has had phenomenal growth because the 
mothers of our boys in service, now num- 
bering approximately 17,000,000, appre- 
ciate the opportunity of joining a 
patriotic organization such as this. 

The Blue Star Mothers organization 
demonstrates to the public of the United 
States and to the Government itself that 
while their sons are in service helping to 
protect our Constitution and flag and 
preserving liberty throughout the world, 
they, the mothers, are devoting their 
patriotic efforts on the home front in 
building up the morale of our people and 
in cooperating with the boys in service. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
I include certain extracts from the Flint 
News-Advertiser of January 1, 1943, con- 
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taining data and information of this 
organization: 


BLUE STAR MOTHERS OF AMERICA FOUNDED IN 
FLINT AND SPONSORED AS A NEWS~ADVERTISER 
PROJECT—MOTHERS OF SERVICE MEN AND 
WOMEN ORGANIZED NATIONALLY 
Probably the outstanding contribution to 

the war effort of the Flint News-Advertiser 

has been the sponsorship of the Blue Star 

Mothers of America, which has become a 

nationally known organization in its first 

year of life. 

Founded in Flint by the News-Advertiser's 
defense and military editor, Capt. George H. 
Maines, this newspaper financed its early 
growth until a State and National association 
was formed last summer. 

Timely was the explanation many news- 
paper editors have given for the extension of 
the order and its rapid growth which has car- 
ried Blue Star Mothers from coast to coas 
to add new chapters spontaneously, : 

Mrs. Adda Harris, of Flint, was chosen to 
be the first local president and the first na- 
tional presiden*. Mrs. Lena Mosher, of Flint, 
has been treasurer and secretary-treasurer of 
the local and national association, with Mrs. 
Len Benison as first national vice president, 
and Mrs. Iva Cole second national vice pres- 
ident. 

HEADQUARTERS OPENED 


A national headquarters was opened in the 
Industrial Bank Building in the middle of 
1942. This winter a service-men’s lounge and 
recreation center has been added, completely 
furnished. Service men and women, together 
with their wives or mothers, have the use of 
the center to rest, write letters, or be served 
home-cooked sweetmeats. Sewing of the 
button-mending variety is also provided. 

Different groups have charge of the center 
at stated times. 

Similar centers have been opened in other 
cities. 

Blue Star Mothers have participated in 
Defense bond sales, have cooperated with the 
chambers of commerce, with the Red Cross, 
and in patriotic parades and ceremonies. At 
Christmas every service man and woman from 
Flint was sent a box packed with gifts. This 
was done by the Blue Star Mothers in many 
communities, the reports show. 

A register is kept at the Center where the 
name and address of a visiting service man's 
mother or relative is recorded. A letter fol- 
lows to the service man or woman's mother 
relating something about her soldier, sailor, 
or marine son. 


OPERATE CANTEEN 


The Blue Star Mothers have cooperated in 
the war efforts of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, and expect to be more closely asso- 
ciated in the youth-morale work of that 
splendid program, which offers industrial 
training to young people for the war effort 
and a job in private industry after the war. 

In many cities throughout the Nation can- 
teens have been opened in railroad stations 
for the benefit of traveling service men and 
women. In Toledo recently the Negro Blue 
Star Mothers entertained and fed 500 Negro 
troops en route to duty. 

Prayers and services have been held in 
churches, temples, and synagogues through- 
out the country in observance of some spe- 
cial occasicn, or on Blue Star Mothers’ Day, 
the anniversary of Pearl Harbor. 

Governor Van Wagoner, Michigan, and Gov. 
John W. Bricker, of Ohio, among others, offi- 
cially set aside and issued proclamations 
dedicating and memorializing December 7 cs 
Blue Star Mothers’ Day. 

NATION-WIDE MOVEMENT 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, among other 
newspapers, has sponsored Blue Star Mothers, 
and editorially the movement has been com- 
mended and thus called to the attention of 
a community, i 
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In California, Texas, Oklahoma, Florida, 
Wisconsin, Arkansas, New York, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, North Carolina, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Georgia, and other States, 
the Blue Star Mothers’ banner is seen in the 
windows of thousands of homes. 

Representative W. W. Brackney, of Flint, 
has had a history of the movement spread 
on the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Senator Van- 
denberg, Senator Brown, Senator James W. 
Davis, of Pennsylvania, Representative JESSE 
Wotcort, and many Senators and Representa- 
tives have commended the organization and 
its sponsorship. 

The mayor of Cleveland, Frank J. Lausche; 
Mayor Edward J. Jeffers, of Detroit; Mayor 
W. Osmund Kelly, of Flint; and the mayors of 
several cities have appeared at Blue Star 
Mothers’ meetings and have praised the 
mothers’ activities. 

NATIONAL OFFICERS HERE 

Groups and chapters have sprung up, al- 
most overnight, and the Flint mothers who 
have been elected to national leadership for 
the first year are busy day and night answer- 
ing the mail and the requests that come 
daily to Flint with word about the Blue Star 
Mothers’ organization. 

A typical newspaper editorial is reprinted 
from the De Land (Fla.) Sun-News of De- 
cember 8, 1942. The editorial follows: 

“We wonder how many people in De Land 
have any real idea of the morale-building 
task being carried on by the local chapter of 
the Blue Star Mothers? 

“The organization bolsters the spirits, not 
only of soldiers, sailors, and marines or others 
in the services, but the parents of those boys 
who may be hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
miles from home. 

“They have a register in the Blue Star quar- 
ters on the Boulevard. When a service man 
enters he is asked to sign that register, giving 
the name and address of his parents. Later 
a Blue Star Mother writes the parents of the 
boy, telling them that they have seen him, 
and that he is looking well. 

“Many, many letters of thanks have been 
received from mothers of boys who have 
dropped into Blue Star quarters here, an ex- 
ample of which is the following from a mother 
in Baltimore, Md.: 

“Your card received this morning and I 
cannot tell you in words how happy you made 
me. This is the day before Thanksgiving and 
it is the first time in 22 years my son and 
myself have been separated, and I miss him 
so very much. 

„He has always been a wonderful son. I 
do thank God and all the Blue Star Mothers 
for their wonderful care of our boys who are 
so far from home and all their loved ones, and 
I am sure that when we think of women like 
you it gives us courage to go on. 

“So when I kneel in prayer tomorrow 
morning to pray that all our boys will re- 
turn to us well and victorious, I won't forget 
to ask God to bless all the Blue Star Mothers 
who have helped our boys and sent comfort 
to their mothers.’ 

“The Blue Star Mothers attempt to have 
their quarters homelike—a place where the 
soldier, sailor, or marine may write, play the 
victrola, listen to the radio, or raid the ice 
box. 

“And it isn’t always a simple matter to keep 
that ice box stocked with food. Several of 
the Blue Star Mothers are kept pretty busy 
cooking foodstuffs in order that the soldier 
boy may find something in addition to empty 
space when he opens the ice box door. 

“Of late somebody has been generously 
donating a considerable number of oranges 
each week end, and it is said that the men 
in the service, especially those from the 
Northern States, are particularly pleased 
with it. : 

“This isn’t an appeal for aid for the Blue 
Star Mothers. It is written simply to give 
you some idea of the work they are carrying 
on. However, if you've got an excess of food- 


stuffs, fruit, etc., around the house they'd no 
doubt welcome the donation.” 
Creme i 
GOVERNOR-ELECT SENDS MESSAGE 

The following telegram has been received 
by the Flint News-Advertiser from Gov.-elect 
Harry F. Kelly, a World War veteran, who 
was a speaker at the Flint meeting last spring 
when the Blue Star Mothers national organi- 
zation was perfected. The message read: 

“Keeping alive in the hearts of our fighting 
sons the knowledge that they are not for- 
gotten, and that loved ones at home are 
carrying on bravely on the home front, has 
been so valiantly exemplified by the Blue Star 
Mothers of Michigan. 

“Their work is a paramount inspiration 
which will speed the day of victory when the 
boys will come home again. ~ 

“HARRY F. KELLY,” 
BLUE STAR MOTHERS DEVOTE MUCH TIME TO 
WAR EFFORT 


During 1942 the Blue Star Mothers of 
America was incorporated under the laws of 
Michigan, in the District of Columbia, in 
Ohio, and in several other States. 

Officially commended to the citizens by the 
Governors of States. 

The anniversary of Pearl Harbor, December 
7, was memorialized by Gov. Van Wagoner, 
of Michigan, by Gov. John W. Bricker, of 
Ohio, among cthers, as official Blue Star 
Mothers’ Day. 

Service and mending centers were opened 
in Flint, Cleveland, Brooklyn, and throughout 
the country, sponsored by Blue Star Mother 
groups. 

Canteens opened in Jackson, Mich., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., San Angelo, Tex., DeLand, Fla., 
Guthrie, Okla., Toledo, Ohio, and in other 
centers. 

Ohio led in total membership with more 
than 56,000 Blue Star Mothers, sponsored by 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Michigan led with 67 communities organ- 
ized, and contributing to the war effort, with 
10 more towns forming new chapters. 

Genesee County, Mich., is leading in county 
membership with 14 active groups, or units, 
with a total of more than 3,500 families re- 
ceiving the Blue Star Mother window em- 
blem and membership card. 

Among activities have been visits to hos- 
pitals and institutions, and to homeless and 
motherless service men and women. These 
are always remembered by kits, gifts, and 
letters written to patients regularly by a 
Blue Star Mother. 

Each group is urged to buy one or more 
defense bonds. 

Each group has a correspondence secre- 
tary whose duties are to write letters to the 
mothers of service men and women in their 
respective communities, who are away from 
home, informing the distant mother about 
her son. 

Mending uniforms and sewing on buttons 
where equipped in the Blue Star Mother 
service centers, being regularly opened across 
the Nation. 

Attending patriotic functions, cooperating 
with the Red Cross, and encouraging mothers 
and daughters to complete a Red Cross train- 
ing course d 

A Biue Star Mother “pie brigade” makes 
regular trips to training centers. 

Cooperating with air-raid wardens, and 
preparing to aid them in cases of emergency. 

Aiding the recruiting of naval aviation 
cadets for the United States Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps. Flint mothers set a Nation-wide 
record according to the Navy Department. 

Started a rehabilitation fund for use after 
victory for needy war mothers, and their 
sons and daughters. 

Packed and shipped thousands of birthday 
gifts during year, and many thousands of 
special Christmas packages, especialiy to 
motherless boys and girls, and to wounded 
men in hospitals across the Nation, to Alaska 
and abroad, 
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A Part of a Country Journal Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


_ HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am inserting herewith a portion of 
a broadcast for Country Journal, a farm 
paper, over WJSV, 1 p. m., Saturday, 
December 19, 1942, at which time Mr. 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director of Defense 
Transportation, took part with Mr. 
Worcester and myself: 


Mr. Worcester. Without exception the 
greatest problem on the farms of the country 
these days is one of getting enough help. 
Besides the regular call of farm men and 
boys to the armed forces, many, many more 
have left the farm to take better paying jobs 
in war industries. Farmers cannot possibly 
afford to pay the wage level offered by in- 
dustry. But in order to keep all the help 
they can, farmers have been forced to pay 
increasingly higher wages to their workers, 
This increased labor cost means more ex- 
penses for a farmer to meet in producing 
crops and livestock—and this additional 
labor expense is just what our next Country 
Journal guest is going to discuss. With us 
today is Representative HAMPTON P. FULMER, 
of South Carolina, chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, who will explain the 
current legislation to include farm labor 
costs in the determination of farm parity 
prices. Mr. FULMER, I wonder if first you'd 
briefly state the purpose of this measure. 

Mr. FULMER. Well, as you know, parity is a 
farm price level designed to give the farmer 
the same buying power he had just before the 
last war. If prices for things the farmer has 
to buy are higher now than before World 
War No. 1, then the price for farm products 
should be advanced on a parity basis. Tho 
only catch to this farm parity is that farm 
labor costs are not included. And since tho 
cost of farm labor has gone up considerably 
since the last war, the purpose of the current 
legislation is to figure these increased labor 
costs into the parity formula and thus cor- 
rect the injustice. 

Mr. Worcester. If the measure is finally 
approved and becomes law, what are the 
chances of farmers actually getting higher 
prices for their products? 

Mr. FULMER. The chances are very good; 
though, I might say, better on some prod- 
ucts than on others. The Government is 
helping to support the price of some farm 
products by loans, subsidies, and outright 
purchasing. These supports are usually 
based on parity. If the parity level goes up, 
prices on these particular products would 
likely go up soon after. And then there's 
the group of farm products affected by price 
controls. The price control level is, also, 
based on parity, you know, so these products 
should see a prompt rise in price on a just 
basis. 

Mr. Worcester. Well, I suppose the main 
objection to this measure—or any legislation 
for that matter that would raise farm 
prices—is that it would increase the cost 
of living and we'd be on the road to inflation. 
What’s your answer to that argument? 

Mr. FULMER. The most direct answer I can 
think of, Mr: Worcester, is: Is the farm 
group, representing only 22 percent of the 
total population, receiving only about 12 
percent of a total annual income of over 
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$100,000,000,000, most of, which is used in 
debt paying, responsible for inflation? Farm 
after farm is being sold these days because 
farmers are not getting enough for their 
products to enable them to pay the rapidly 
rising cost of farm help. When a farmer 
can’t afford to pay the money a hired man 
demands, and he can't possibly do all the 
work himself, he just has to quit. And when 
anyone begins to worry about the cost of 
living going up a few cents, they ought to re- 
member that if enough farmers quit farm- 
ing, some of us may go hungry. 

Mr. Worcester. I've always felt that the 
farmer is blamed unfairly for the so-called 
high cost of living anyway. 

Mr. FULMER. It isn’t fair to blame the 
farmer, And I could give you figures to prove 
the point. Right down in my home commu- 
nity in South Carolina farmers are getting 
2 cents anc less a pound for their sweet- 
potatoes while the consumer pays 6 cents 
in the store, The average price on eggs in 
the South and Midwest is somewhere around 
25 to 35 cents, and they retail as high as 65 
and 70 cents in many places, In New York 
City the farmer gets around 5 or 6 cents 
a quart for his milk, but the housewife pays 
up to 17 cents delivered at the door. 

Mr. Worcester. Would you say, then, that 
cutting down food distribution costs would 
be a better way to control the cost of living 
than trying to keep farm prices at an un- 
reasonably low level? 

Mr. FULMER. I think that's the logical way 
to do it. In peacetime we've built up some 
very expensive methods of food distribu- 
tion. Milk deliveries are still made to indi- 
vidual homes. Not only that, but frequently 
two or three different milk companies deliver 
to the same apartment house. We buy many 
foods that have been shipped from some far 
corner of the country. Potatoes we get at 
the grocery store often have been bought 
from the farmer by a truckman, broker, or 
commission salesman, who, in turn, sells to 
a wholesale or commission merchant. The 
wholesaler ships to another commission mer- 
chant at some market center, who sells to 
a retailer, who sells to the consumer. After 
all these middlemen take out their fees for 
handling, plus a profit, the potatoes cost 
two, three, or four times what the farmer 
receives for them. 

Mr. Worcester. Sounds like it might be 
the middleman instead of the farmer that’s 
pushing the cost of living up in many cases. 

Mr, Futmer, That's the situation exactly. 
The cost of processing and distribution, with 
thousands of useless middlemen operating 
between the producer and the consumer, is 
more of a problem than the cost of farm 
products. When price ceilings are placed 
on retail products, I've heard many consum- 
ers say, “Ah, now farm prices can’t go any 
higher.” That’s a big joke, because frequently 
what happens is that farm prices go lower, 
but this does not help the consumer, When 
a fixed ceiling is placed on retail products, 
increased costs of processing and distribu- 
tion are taken away from the farmer's price. 
It’s the old story of everyone getting a fair 
price plus a profit, except the farmer; he gets 
whatever he's offered or whatever is left. 

Mr. Worcester. And if the cost of labor on 
the farm goes up, he still gets what he’s of- 
tered 


Mr. Futmer. Not only that but he has to 
pay fixed prices for the things he buys. We 
hope through this new measure that calls 
for including the cost of farm labor in the 
determination of the parity price level to 
make it possible for farmers to receive a 
fair price for their products, and we hope to 
make it possible for more farmers to con- 
tinue their vital job of producing food. 
Those who are wrongly blaming the farmer 
for everything that happens, high cost of 
living as well as inflation, should realize we 
can't keep them rolling or flying unless we 
can keep them eating. 


Food Situation Critical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the year 
just ended saw the greatest agricultural 
production in our history. Crop pro- 
duction was 14 percent higher than in 
1941 and 12 percent higher than the 
previous high year of 1937. Yet, in spite 
of this enormous production, the year 
1943 bids fair to be one in which the 
entire Nation is going to b2 confronted 
with the problem of securing a sufficient 
supply of nourishing food. This is true 
in spite of increased production because 
the demand is the greatest ever known. 
Aside from what goes for lend-lease pur- 
poses we have no more mouths to feed 
than we ever had, but men in the Army 
consume more food than they do as 
civilians and it is a sad but true fact that 
a large part of our population has never 
had enough nourishing food. With in- 
creased incomes millions of people are 
for the first time securing adequate 
amounts of food. Since even our in- 
creased supply of food is not going to be 
sufficient to go around if everyone pur- 
chases all he desires, rationing in a con- 
stantly increasing degree is going to be- 
come necessary in order to assure a fair 
distribution. 

A short time ago the Secretary of Agri- 
culture announced the food-production 
goals for 1943. With two or three ex- 
ceptions these goals call for greater pro- 
duction than during the record-breaking 
year of 1942. Unless these goals are met 
it would seem that even more severe 
rationing than is now contemplated will 
be required, 

What is the prospect for meeting our 
food requirements in 1943? I should say 
it is hopeless unless there is a sharp re- 
versal in the governmental policies which 
have prevailed during the past 2 years. 
The year 1942 was as nearly perfect from 
a climatic standpoint as could be imag- 
ined. Although our supply of farm labor 
dwindled rapidly in 1942, yet during most 
of the year longer hours on the farm and 
increased work by women and children 
resulted in an adequate, although not 
plentiful, supply of labor. This, in spite 
of the fact that it was estimated that 
2,000,000 persons have been withdrawn 
from the farm-labor supply since April 
1940. Supplies of farm machinery were 
generally available this year. Fuel sup- 
plies for trucks, tractors, and other farm 
vehicles were not curtailed except in a 
few areas. 

We do not know what Providence will 
give us in the way of weather in the com- 
ing year but we do know that in every 
other respect the capacity of farmers to 
produce will be seriously curtailed if 
present policies are followed. The sup- 
ply of gasoline, distillate and other farm 
fuels is being rationed and so confusing 
is the rationing system that farmers 
generally have no idea at this time as to 
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whether they will be able to secure suf- 
ficient tractor and truck fuel to carry on 
their operations. Instead of farm-ma- 
chinery supplies being adequate, the 
War Production Board has limited the 
production of farm machinery to an 
amount which is about 20 percent of 
1940 or 1941 production, whichever year 
the manufacturer wishes to use. The 
drain upon farm labor still continues 
and it is estimated that a million more 
persons will be withdrawn from farm 
labor before October 1, 1943, recent leg- 
islation designed to freeze labor on the 
farm notwithstanding. Farmers cannot 
work longer hours nor can farm women 
and children do more than they did in 
1942. We cannot expect the deficit in 
farm labor to again be made up that 
way. 

Farmers are also confronted with the 
uncertainty that they will be able to 
secure a price which will enable them 
to pay the cost of production. Expenses 
of farm operations are constantly in- 
creasing, wages have doubled, the price 
of second-hand machinery has gone sky- 
high, and taxes and other costs are in- 
creasing. There are no ceilings on these 
items with the exception of some second- 
hand machinery just now imposed. 
We are confronted with the fact also that 
many thousands of farm units devoted 
to the production of the most essential 
foods, such as meats and dairy products, 
have gone out of existence during recent 
months. In addition to all these handi- 
caps many farmers are sincerely and 
honestly afraid to go ahead and plan 
their farming operations for the coming 
year for the simple reason that they do 
not know what further restrictions and 
regulations will come out of Washington. 
Many feel that they are at the mercy of 
men in authority in Washington who 
know nothing of their problems. 

What can be done to save the situa- 
tion? The appointment of Secretary 
Wickard as Food Administrator will help 
a great deal. The only trouble is it comes 
about a year too late. Just what a Food 
Administrator can do now will depend 
very largely on how much real authority 
he has been given. If the serious situa- 
tion confronting our consumers of food 
is to be met, the Food Administrator or 
someone must put into effect a minimum 
Prostam embracing at least the follow- 

ng: 

The drain on farm labor and manage- 
ment by the armed forces and war indus- 
tries must be stopped immediately, In 
addition there should be released from 
military service thousands of farm oper- 
ators who should never have been in- 
ducted in the first place. The needs for 
seasonal and hand labor can be partially 
met by the use of women, children, and 
imported unskilled labor, but these 
groups cannot replace the shortage of 
skilled year-round labor. 

The allocation of materials for the pro- 
duction of farm machinery must be in- 
creased immediately. We need more 
machinery than usual to make up for 
labor shortages. 

Order must be brought out of chaos in 
connection with the rationing of motor 
fuels, which has upset and disturbed 
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farming operations more than any other 
one thing. 

Governmental agencies must find some 
way of reducing the time, energy, fuel, 
and tires which farmers are required to 
use in complying with rationing and 
other governmental programs. 

Assurance must be given that those 
imposing price ceilings will take into con- 
sideration increased expenses in connec- 
tion with farm production. 

The emphasis in the administration of 
the food program must be on increased 
production rather than on the rationing 
and distribution of reduced production, 
important as that may be. 

Finally, the confidence of farmers in 
their Government must be restored. 
Conflicting orders and incomprehensible 
and foolish regulations in connection 
with rationing and other programs ad- 
ministered out of Detroit and Washing- 
ton must be done away with. 

I think most farmers have confidence 
in the Secretary of Agriculture. They 
feel he understands their problems. 
They are glad he has been appointed as 
Food Administrator. They likewise have 
confidence in their neighbors who are 
serving as members of the United States 
Department of Agriculture county war 
boards, I think the greatest stimulus 
which could possibly be given agricul- 
tural production at the present time 
would be an assurance on the part of 
Secretary Wickard as Food Administra- 
tor that he had been given ample au- 
thority to see that farmers receive ade- 
quate labor, adequate equipment and 
supplies, and that farm prices will be 
such that farmers can produce without 
running the risk of financial loss. If he 
can give the further assurance that these 
programs will be administered as far as 
possible locally and through the county 
war boards, I am sure that it will do a 
great deal toward inspiring the farmers 
of this country to meet the almost im- 
possible goals which have been set up for 
agricultural production. Without such 
a program and such assurances, the con- 
sumers of food in this country will face 
a serious situation in 1943. 


Iron Men of Bataan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, the Allingham-Golding Post, 
No. 18, of the American Legion, at Silver 
City, N. Mex., decided to draw up a suit- 
able resolution to be sent to parents and 
others in Grant County, N. Mex., who 
have near relatives in the Philippines, 
Wake, Guam, and Pearl Harbor, or who 
had near relatives on Navy ships which 
were lost. 

The officers of this post have drawn up 
a very fine and inspiring resolution and 


I am happy to include it in my remarks, 
It is as follows: g 


At a meeting of the Allingham Golding 
Post, No. 18, of the American Legion, depart- 
ment of New Mexico, held at Silver City, N. 
Mex. on the ist day of June 1942, a motion 
was made by Col. W. C. Porterfield that Com- 
rade Michael A. J. Doty be designated to 
formulate an appropriate resolution to þe sent 
to parents and others in Grant County, N. 
Mex. who have near relatives in the Philip- 
pines, Wake, Guam, Pearl Harbor, and Navy 
ships lost, said resolution to be mailed to 
these relatives. The motion was unanimously 
carried, and on the 6th day of July 1942 this 
resolution was presented and adopted, the 
same being on the following pages: 

“On December 7, 1941, America was chal- 
lenged by a hideous monster which swept over 
Pearl Harbor, leaving the horizon convulsed 
in tragedy, desolation, and ruin. Not content 
with the insidious attack upon a nation with 
whom she was at peace, this black nightmare 
pushed her armies toward the riches of the 
East Indies, attacked our own Philippine 
Islands, and is now knocking at the doors of 
Australia. 

“For 5 years this deceitful nation attacked 
the Chinese and sought to enslave that na- 
tion, She would be master of Asia. 

“In her lust for power, she has thrown in 
with Germany’s and Italy’s gangsters and 
murderers. They call themselves the ‘Axis,’ 
upon which falls the duty of creating a new 
order. 

“They failed to take into consideration that 
America would rise with just indignation and 
turn our land into an arsenal for the democ- 
racies. They did not foresee that we could 
turn our factories into an ever-rising tide of 
production for war needs; neither did they 
believe that our fields would be turned into 
‘food baskets’ to feed the people throughout 
the world who are fighting for their right to 
live unmolested. 

“America accepted the challenge and is 
training armies of great strength, building 
fleets that will sail the seven seas carrying 
death in their holds, trapping and smashing 
the missionaries of hate. Our armies have 
embarked on the five continents and on dis- 
tant islands with Old Glory flying defiantly, 
bringing hope to the world. 

“We shall repossess our rightful heritage. 
The Philippines will be restored and the na- 
tions that drew the sword to conquer the 
world shall perish. We will drive the Japs 
into the sea, bomb their cities, villages, and 
hamlets, destroy their brazen images, and 
break the chains that have enslaved these 
people for centuries. Yes; America accepts 
the challenge. A new order shall come, but 
it will be the order of freemen and free people 
everywhere. 

“Bear witness, ye spirits of the men of Pearl 
Harbor and Bataan, your sacrifices shall not 
be in vain. We have taken up the torch and 
will carry it forth over the dead bodies of 
those who slew you in the night and carry 
it on to victory. 

“You men of Pearl Harbor, lie in peace; 
your comrades will not forget you. They 
will not forget how a treacherous foe stole 
upon you in the dark of night and slew you; 
we shall not forget your valor and courage— 
your deeds will live as long as America is 
America. 

“You men of Wake, of Midway, of Cebu, 
of Guam, and of our armed forces on the high 
seas, we give you our word that your long 
hours of suffering, your thirst, your hunger 
shall be avenged. You who have. given your 
lives will always have the fondest place in 
our hearts. We will not think of you in those 
tragic hours, but we shali remember you 
smiling and happy and as loyal sons of 
America. 

“And to you daughters and sons of Amer- 
ica who have given your firstborn and others 
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to the cause, mourn not—grieve not. The 
ground your sons traveled is hallowed ground, 
Wherever they spilled their blood, they made 
it a holy place. We shall not let the bar- 
barians desecrate it. Wherever American 
blood is spilled the place becomes a part of 
the sanctuary. 

“Grieve not. You have given that others 
might live. We shall erect a shrine to them, 
and it shall become a consecrated altar, with 
the inscription ‘Greater love hath no man 
than he who layeth down his life for his 
friend.’ 

“And another epitaph shall we write to you, 
loyal sons and daughters of America, to you 
who have given this great measure of devo- 
tion. Of you we shall say; These were the 
spirits of a greater America.’ For eternity we 
shall remember.” 

Whereupon Comrade Arthur E. Gill paid 
the following tribute to the Two Hundredth 
Coast Artillery, Antiaircraft: 

“Comrades, I wish to speak very briefly as 
one of those whose households was sad- 
dened by personal grief at the fall of Bataan, 
to pay a tribute to our own Two Hundredth 
Regiment of Coast Artillery, Antiaircraft, of 
New Mexico, probably the most complete all- 
American regiment that ever followed our flag. 

“In the muster rolls of that regiment are 
names of men who came to the United States 
in search of our way of life; there are names 
of men whose ancestors fought for our inde- 
pendence; there are descendants of men who 
marched with Grant or Lee; men whose 
personal and family names are inscribed in 
the yellow parchments of colonial Spain. 
Men of patient fortitude and love of sun and 
sky, handed down to them out of the ageless 
mystery of ancient America. 

“With blood and suffering they consecrated 
the soil of B. taan to give token of our prom- 
ise to the Philippine Commonwealth, a prom= 
ise, which, in God's name, must and shall be 
fulfilled. 

“With indomitable courage they stayed the 
vandal's advance for 4 cruel months, until 
sickness and hunger laid them low, and his- 
tory will record that by that stubborn defense 
they frustrated completely the ultimate plan 
of the enemy. 

“Those iron men of Bataan, in advancirg 
the banners of freedom, added another name 
to our most sacred traditions and memories, 
and enriched the mighty drama of New World 
destiny.” s 

The above tribute was incorporated in and 
made a part of the resolution, 


Dr. George Washington Carver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O'BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
an editorial from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of January 7, 1943, on the life 
of Dr. George Washington Carver: 

DR. CARVER 


No other people in the history of the world 
has achieved more notable progress than 
has the Negro race in the United States, and 
Dr. George Washington Carver of 
Institute was the living symbol of that tre- 
mendous advancement. Concerning him, 
the Star on June 7, 1937, was proud to say: 
“Both an artist and a scientist, (he) is 
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predominantly a personality. A natural ca- 
pacity distinguishes him. He feels and he 
thinks with an efficiency rarely excelled in 
modern times, Those who knew him best 
speak of him as being of a ration- 
alized energy like disciplined electricitr. He 
conceives an objective, then moves straight 
toward it without deviation and without 
compromise—until it has been attained, 
The inventions he has perfected, the dis- 
coveries he has made are freely given to 
humanity. He does not regard them as his 
personal property. Most of them 
have been developed from values created by 
God—such humble materials as trees, pea- 
nuts, and sweetpotatoes.” 

The logic of such a life, obviously, is that 
it, too, comes from a providential source. Dr. 
Carver was born a slave and once was traded 
for a horse. He grew to manhood without 
schooling, had no instruction until he had 
reached adult estate, then earned his way 
through an agricultural college by hard labor. 
A profound determination sustained him 
through poverty and illness, He made reli- 
gion a creative force to a degree unsurpassed 
by any contemporary. During four and a 
half decades he directed the endeavors of 
the research and experimental laboratory at 
Tuskegee, literally bringing the world to his 
door, His major purpose from first to last 
was to find new and more helpful uses for 
common things. In a long succession he 
produced plastics and lubricants, medicines, 
substitutes for wood and stone, foodstuffs, 
and such homely commodities as soaps and 
shoe polishes. His methods were chemical; 
his objectives entirely idealistic. 

But honors were showered upon him. It 
would have been an indictment of civilization 
had he been neglected. His pictures were 
accepted for the Luxembourg Gallery in Paris; 
he was elected 2 member of the Royal Society 
of Arts in London; he received the Spingarn 
medal in 1923 and the Roosevelt medal in 
1939. A bronze portrait bust of him stands 
on a pink Georgia marble shaft on the campus 
of the institute with which his name is im- 
mortally associated. No one knew his age. 
It was supposed that he was born about 1864, 
Time, however, meant little to such a spirit, 
He always was old, yet he always was young. 
His countrymen esteemed him, admired him, 
loved him, and even now will not Jet him go. 


Scrap Metal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. RE ES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the House to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an article from 
the Wichita Eagle under date of January 
2, entitled “Finds Scrap ‘Mine’ in For- 
saken Camp.” I think it is very unfor- 
tunate that Federal funds and property 
should be so extravagantly wasted, as 
indicated in this article. The whole sit- 
uation ought to be examined, 

The article follows: 

FINDS SCRAP “MINE” IN FORSAKEN CAMP—IOWA 
EDITOR UNCOVERS OLD TRUCKS, OTHER MATE- 
RIALS AT OLD CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 
SITE 
Decoran, Iowa, January 2.—If the aban- 

doned Civilian Conservation Corps camp here 


is typical, there still is an untapped source 
of scrap metal in the United States. 

Dale Ahern, editor of the Decorah Public 
Opinion, investigated the local Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camp while school children 
and citizens of Winneshiek County were 
scouring farms and towns for scrap recently. 

Nestled in the weeds, he found: 25 trucks 
of varied kinds, more than 100 tires, a $1,925 
air compressor, a caterpillar tractor, shower 
and lavatory fixtures and piping, a boiler with 
fittings and a 500-gallon hot-water tank, 2 
road scrapers with 3 heavy blades, 41 coal 
heaters, an all-metal portable restaurant sink, 
3 Army range cook stoves, a large bake oven, 
3 lots of steel drums, a large hot-air heater, 
several large barracks heaters, thousands of 
feet of electrical wiring and hundreds of elec- 
trical fixtures, 3 automobiles, and a metal 
building. 


Wallace and Our National Tariff Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the New York Journal- 
American of January 4, 1943, there ap- 
peared an article by George Rothwell 
Brown entitled “Watiace and Our Na- 
tional Tariff Policy.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have read no article 
which more concisely or more completely 
discloses the wishful thinking of Vice 
President WarLacr, or which more accu- 
rately characterizes the same, than this 
article. It should be read carefully by 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate of the United 
States. It is unfortunate that every 
thinking American throughout the coun- 
try cannot be given this privilege. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article: 


THE POLITICAL PARADE 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 
WALLACE AND OUR NATIONAL TARIFF POLICY 


Wasuincton, January 4.—Vice President 
Wattace is a heart-thinker and in no sense 
a brain-thinker, and since in persons of this 
type a sort of ecstatic emotionalism takes 
the place of intellectuality, it is often dan- 
gerous to accept their leadership. 

Great Britain and, thus far in its history, 
the United States of America have won out 
to national greatness because nearly always 
they have been guided by hard- headed men 
and women of practical common sense. 

Winston Churchill, when he said in the 
House of Commons that it was no part of 
his job to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire, was following realistically 
in the footsteps of Queen Elizabeth, who— 
apparently callously—risked no part of Eng- 


‘land to aid the oppressed Protestants of the 


Low Countries until England herself was 
menaced by Philip of Spain. 

In the closing days of the Civil War, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, meeting the Confederate Com- 
missioners, said to them: 

“Gentlemen, if you will write Union at the 
top of this sheet of paper, you may write 
anything else you like.” 

Lincoln’s heart was set on preserving the 
Union, not on freeing the slaves, The senti- 
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mentalists of the sixties would have sacrificed 
the Union to abolish slavery. 

When public men in high places like Henry 
Watuace undertake to condition the Ameri- 
can mind, it is the part of wisdom not to per- 
mit their sentimentality and emotionalism 
to run away with the facts of life. 

One of the great economic facts of the 
American way of life has been the protection 
of American industries by tariff laws. Some 
of these particular laws have been in them- 


Selves indefensible, but the general principle 


has been sound, and but for the industrial 
strength they nourished and developed, the 
United States today would not be in a po- 
sition—as it is in a position—to arm, feed, 
clothe, and finance virtually the whole world. 

In Mr. Wattace’s latest speech are several 
disquieting thoughts which seem to reflect 
a purpose concealed within the idea to which 
he gives expression. He hints that, in the 
after-war world, the American tariff policy 
cannot be justified. 

This does not stand alone in this par- 
ticular speech of the Vice President. Not 
long ago he said in another address that after 
the war our synthetic rubber industry must 
be scrapped, except for a bare laboratory nu- 
cleus, in order that we might continue to buy 
imported rubber. 

This is a striking example of heart think- 
ing. The clear meaning of today’s tremen- 
dous effort to supply our rubber needs for 
war from synthetic processes is that after this 
war is over we shall never again have to go 
back to obtaining rubber from the juice of 
trees halfway across the world. We shall 
have learned how to get rubber more cheaply 
and more easily—and without ever again 
placing ourselves at the mercy of an uncon- 
scionable alien rubber cartel. 

The impediment offered by our national 
tariff policy to the altruism flickering through 
the rosy dreams of Mr. Wattace is under- 
standable. 

It is disquieting, moreover, because we have 
at the head of our State Department a very 
distinguished and otherwise able American 
gentleman who unfortunately happens to be a 
convinced free-trader. Thus our foreign at- 
fairs are in the hands of one who is intel- 
lectually hostile to the whole protective 
theory. 

What Mr. WarLacn is driving at naturally 
causes one to wonder. It causes one to recall 
the recent request of Congress by the Presi- 
dent for power to suspend at pleasure all 
tariff laws, a request which the Congress, in 
its hard-headed—if belated—wisdom, refused 
to grant. 

Those tariff principles, behind whose walls 
American industry has grown to the stature 
of a giant and American labor has become 
the wealthiest in the world, stand in the way 
of the far-flung philanthropies of the vision- 
ary and the internationalist. 

Mr. Churchill is the British exponent of a 
policy of enlightened national self-interest. 

We probably shall not look in vain, when 
the time comes, for a Yankee of the same 
hard-headed breed. 


Study of Peace Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JESSIE SUMNER 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 8, 1943 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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submit the following informal comment 
on the President’s message of January 7 
because it relates to the House resolution 
for a special investigating committee 
which I have introduced today: 


Every American takes off his hat to Amer- 
ican heroism and accomplishment in this 
war. Every American will welcome the Pres- 
ident’s hint that victory may come before 
the 1944 election. The President's descrip- 
tion of his peace aims were as vague as his 
promise of a prosperous permanent job for 
each and every person. What has he in 
mind? Ido not know anybody who does not 
believe in keeping enough Army and Navy to 
defend the Western Hemisphere. I don’t 
know of anybody since Columbus who thinks 
of America as an island. 

New Dealers have been sending up so many 
trial balloons concerning their post-war plans 
that they have created a barrage balloon 
which prevents our getting down to their 
real intentions. Anyway, I’m for having a 


special congressional committee investigate 


the kind of peace terms America needs to 
announce in order to hasten the day when 
our enemies shall surrender and we can 
bring the boys home. 

The Senate alone, to be sure, has jurisdic- 
tion under the Constitution over peace 
treaties, but some of the suggested peace 
plans are more important than treaties. 
They ere as significant as a counterrevolution 
against the American War for Independence, 
I shall introduce at once a resolution for an 
investigation by a special committee of the 
House. I want to be a member of that com- 
mittee. I want the chance to cross-examine 
the New Dealers who are saying that joining 
the League of Nations would have kept us 
out of this dreadful war. And those who are 
saying that America was isolationist during 
the 1920's when American money was run- 
ning wild all over the world building up 
competitive foreign industries and even 
financing foreign rearmament. I want to 
find out if America hasn’t been running hog 
wild ever since we fell off the wagon in 1917. 

We should not abandon the foreign policy 
laid down by George Washington which a 
century full of American statesmen of both 
parties were wise enough to follow, without 
at least knowing what we are doing. Our 
traditional American foreign policy con- 
sisted of letting European nations find out 
that when they went to war America stayed 
out and developed while they lost their re- 
sources and the flower of their manhood. 
That traditional American foreign policy 
brought more peace, freedom, prosperity, and 
civilization to the world than it had ever 
known before. The American people have 
the right to know whether it was our tra- 
ditional foreign policy which failed us in 
1917 and again in 1941 or whether the fault 
was with the leadership which failed to fol- 
low our sterling policy. 

It looks suspicious that the very same peo- 
ple who were so red hot to get into both 
World War No. 1 and World War No. 2 should 
be leading the fight for some vague law or 
plan which, they say, will keep us out of the 
next scrap. Maybe there is no law, tradi- 
tion, alliance, or Keeley cure which will 
break us of the war habit we seem to have 
acquired since 1914; maybe there is a legis- 
lative solution. Since the question involves 
life or death for the next generation of 
American manhood, however, it deserves a 
scientific and exhaustive investigation. 
Permanent union with foreign nations is not 
a question which should be decided in one 
small, smoke-filled brain or group of brains. 
To each and every American eitizen it is at 
least as important as his marriage contract. 


LXXXIX—App—5 


The United States as a Basis for a New 
World Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Thomas!] at the Institute of 
World Affairs, Riverside, Calif., on De- 
cember 14, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The subject which our chairman has said I 
selected for tonight was in reality selected 
for me. I realize that such a subject is a 
challenge, but I felt that if I could meet the 
challenge here under the inspiration of the 
Institute of World Affairs that I might be 
able to think the problem through and thus 
see if the history and governmental habit of 
the United States offer constructive contri- 
butions toward a new world order. 

Whenever we talk about America to Amer- 
loans, the temptation is to revert to the spirit 
of the old college song whose words ran, “Of 
course, you can never be like us, but be just 
as like us as you are able to be.” If the whole 
world could be like us, we assume it would be 
a perfect world. Now, for fear you might 
think I am going to answer the challenge by 
assuming that we have the answer to all 
problems in world organization, let me say 
first of all that if we do not win this war there 
is nothing in American political experience or 
American political history which will con- 
tribute toward the world order that will be 
thrust upon us. If those things which we 
call American are good, then this war which 
we are fighting is in every sense a war against 
wickedness. All that America stands for is 
found on the side of the Allies, for very little 
American theory or practice is represented in 
fascism, nazi-ism, or in the theories of a 
dominated Asia. The notion of bringing 
about a forced world unity is not consistent 
with American traditions. Therefore, before 
we can contribute to the new world order, 
victory must be ours. That victory I assume, 
and with it I assume that the victors want to 
bring about a world of peace where peace- 
maintaining institutions will prevail, 

There is a phase of this world struggle, 
spoken of as global, which we have never had 
before. Of this phase we are forgetful. It 
is the most important of all phases because 
in this struggle which is now going on we not 
only have democracy fighting for its very 
life, gut we have at the same time coming to 
a fruition the three greatest revolutions that 
the world has ever experienced. These revo- 
lutions, separate and different as we imagine 
they are, are a unity in fundamental prob- 
lems, and the success of these revolutions is 
linked to the success of the American cause 
in this war. The three great revolutions are 
the Russian, the Chinese, and the Indian. All 
of them must be settled constructively if 
those great peoples are to contribute to the 
new world. Without those great peoples we 
cannot have a new world; and, what is more, 
without them we cannot even have victory. 
In many characteristics these revolutions are 
complements and outgrowths of the Ameri- 
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can Revolution. In a realization of this fact 
we may find the key to their contribution 
toward a new world order. 

Another point we must keep constantly in 
mind is that our allies, natural as they now 
seem to us, were in fact allies by chance. 
The big four—Great Britain, China, Russia, 
and the United States—are not allies from 
choice; they were forced into unity by attack 
from without, just as China was forced into a 
unit by the Japanese invasion. Each of the 
great revolutions presents problems that seem 
insurmountable. These are our problems be- 
cause they are those of our allies and we 
cannot separate the revolution from China, 
India, and Russia. Add to the problems of 
the victorious those of the vanquished, and 
all, I hope, must see that the peace is not to 
be an easy one. It is, in fact, very much more 
difficult and complex than the winning of 
the war itself. 

We are not going to have a happy time 
in making the peace. I will cite but one 
problem: Of Russia’s 180,000,000 people, 90 
percent are small agriculturists, and until 
lately many faced sure starvation every year. 
In India, with 380,000,000, 95 percent are 
small farming people, and they face the 
same sort of privation. Then we turn to 
China, with her 400,000,000, made up of 
simple farm people almost all 6f whom have 
had their troubles in gaining the minimum 
supplies for life. Thus one unity found 
in the revolutions of three of our great 
allies is a unity of stress and economic want. 
Relieving such conditions is one of our great- 
est hopes. Here also is the key to our own 
future prosperity. With the new wealth 
created by the activity of these hundreds 
of millions of people in redeeming them- 
selves from economic misery will come de- 
mands for our surpluses and the subsequent 
promotion of our own prosperity. 

There is another unity which is, indeed, a 
culmination of the American Revolution. 
One hundred and fifty years after our Revo- 
lution, we find the peoples of these three 
great countries thinking in terms of wel- 
fare—welfare for human life, welfare for all 
the people—and the genius of that spirit 
has borne fruit, especially in Russia, greatly 
in China, and will become more and more 
evident in the Indian revolution. There- 
fore, America has offered much toward the 
new world, and her ideals have been an 
incentive to action and thought. 

Now to our theme. With the background 
presented, it is not difficult to see why the 
theme given me is a challenge. America 
should contribute much because the Amer- 
ican Constitution represents the oldest of 
all living governments. Our Constitution is 
now the father of many. We have been able 
to bring about stability because we have 
not expected perfection at any time in our 
constitutional rights or in our behavior. 
There are many questions still unsolved. 
We have not reached absolute justice. There 
are differences of opinion in our different 
States, but we do get along with one an- 
other and we do not do much harm to one 
another. We have learned how to be re- 
strained by law. The glory of America is 
not entirely in her accomplishments, for 
America today is still a great hope and a 
wonderful promise more than she is an ac- 
complished fact. 

Still, there is much in our Constitution 
upon which the new world order may build. 
First of all, there is our Federal system. I 
know of no contribution that in any way 
ranks with that. The Federal system has 
not been worked out perfectly. There is 
not an equality of opportunity in all the 
States—the citizen in one State is not quite 
so well off as in other States. Still, the notion 
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that the local community shall take care of 
local affairs and the national community gen- 
eral, is 2 theory which will hold for a com- 
munity as wide and complex as the world. 
It may become the key to a just, honest, and 
equitable world order. And the Federal sys- 
tem can be expanded in bringing about that 
world order. Every organization that has 
been suggested, every organization that has 
been obtained looking to a broader world 
organization, whether on a regional scale or 
on a whole world scale, has always accepted 
some elements of the Federal system. So 
America can offer that contribution. 

If we are going to have a lasting world 
society which can and will control the wrong- 
doer among nations, we must be able to 
conceive of the whole world as a unit. A 
smaller unit will no longer suffice. The 
League of Nations is just what it is called, 
a league of nations. It is not world-wide in 
its aspects. It was never thought of as a 
world society. It was assumed to be a league 

. of nations where nations dealt with one an- 
other. It did not extend itself in taking 
care of men within a nation, excepting as it 
acted as an agent for the various nations in 
that regard. Another thing, it was organized 
for the benefit of Europeans primarily. It 
was not assumed that it would be universal 
in the sense that the Atlantic Charter has 
been made out to be universal. The new 
world order must think of the world as an 
entity. That is possible not only to con- 
ceive, but also possible to attain if we will 
build it upon the theory which the founders 
of our Government had in mind when they 
provided for a Union made from smaller 
entities, wherein the smaller entities con- 
trolled matters of particular or local inter- 
ests while the Union was established to con- 
trol things common to all and of general 
interest. 

The problem of peace and war was recog- 
nized then as being of general interest, so 
the right to make war and maintain the 
peace was left with the Union. Since war 
and peace are now proved beyond question 
to be matters of universal concern, there can 
be no doubt in anyone’s mind that the 
United Nations must maintain a peace force. 
That force must be directed from that center 
where the United Nations’ power has been 
and is now being directed in the war. 

If we are going to have a world entity— 
social, political, economic, geographic, physi- 
cal—the biggest entity that we can conceive, 
the world as it is; if we are going to think of 
a government of people and a world organ- 
ized for the benefit of world people we must 
some way or another work into that scheme 
the place for the individual in the world. 
That is the greatest problem facing any gov- 
ernment and it is multiplied hundreds of 
times when we think of the place of a person 
in any kind of world organization. The key 
to the individual and his place in world 
society can be found within the structure 
of the American Constitution, and that is a 
very, very important contribution. It took 
us in America until after the Civil War to 
write into the Constitution a definition of 
citizenship, and when we wrote it in we 
wrote in larger terms than we thought. I 
am sure, too, that citizenship aspects of the 
fourteenth amendment have never been 
thought through, because we did something 
which in the history of governments must 
be considered as epochal. It came after the 
Civil War, after a war between the States, 
after a war that occurred because both sides 
accepted a concept and definition of the 
Government that does not have great mean- 
ing today. Thus when Webster and Calhoun 
debated, Mr. Webster said that sovereignty 
is indivisible, therefore must be vested in 
the Nation. Calhoun accepted the same 
definition, and argued that since sovereignty 
Was indivisible it must be vested in the 
States. Since a logical deduction is always 


worth fighting over, we fought, but out of 
the fight came better understanding and 
now we see that the old definition did not 
amount to very much. We smashed that 
definition by creating a new definition of 
citizenship, growing out of our Federal ex- 
periences, which pledged that “all persons 
born in the United States or under its juris- 
diction are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside.” A duality 
of citizenship was set up. It worked. It 
worked better than we imagined, and we 
here tonight are citizens not only of the 
United States but also of the State wherein 
we reside. We owe responsibility to both of 
those sovereignties. 

Thus we have worked out a technique which 
can be expanded if we want to expand, a tech- 
nique which may go so far as to bring out all 
of the characteristics of sovereignty and indi- 
viduality and thus bring about a multiplicity 
of personality as we have it in our lives. Of 
course, we do not admit that there is such a 
thing, but the American citizen is, indeed, a 
very complex individual. 

The American theory of dual citizenship 
does not permit of duality where obligations 
are in conflict. The duality does not work 
horizontally; it only is possible vertically. By 
that I mean there cannot be two State citi- 
zenships or two national citizenships. But 
a person can be a citizen of many political 
entities without conflict. It is that American 
experience which can contribute to the future 
world organization without in any way mar- 
ring the obligations or detracting from the 
privileges of American citizenship. The pres- 
ent Allied air force, which is made up of citi- 
zens of many nations, not only shows us how 
easy it will be to form a United Nations peace 
force but it also shows us how citizenship in 
many nations does not detract from ability to 
display general loyalties. There are many 
fine things in the making, all of which will 
contribute to a better order if we byt have 
wit and common sense to use them. The 
finest things in life are those we share with 
others. As with love, the more we give the 
more we get; so with liberty and freedom. 
The more we allow, the surer our own be- 
comes. I cannot refrain quoting here what 
I wrote about France nearly 3 years ago: “I 
wonder if the thoughtful in France today are 
not looking with a new hope to their goddess 
left with us here in the West? Surely this 
symbol of a better world, placed with us for 
safekeeping, must shine with greater mean- 
ing than ever it has before. Perhaps some 
future poet of France, with that French 
subtlety which took our liberty from the bat- 
tlefield and made her the goddess of culture, 
will say, ‘We gave her to you to keep for us 
so that, when we wandered from the way, we 
could be guided back again. That which was 
sweet and dear in life we did not appreciate 
when it was ours. Now that it is lost we 
know its worth. If you will help us to get it 
back, we promise we will not withhold it 
from others.’ The French, like some Ameri- 
cans, thought freedom was for them alone. 
No; freedom is for all. Like the greatest of all 
the gifts of the gods, if we are selfish with it, 
we lose it.“ 

When we are thoughtful we discover that 
our American citizenship is so complex that 
another responsibility, another duty, another 
obligation, or another right will in no sense 
destroy its greatness. This then is another 
key in our American scheme to which we 
may turn. 

But the greatest of all contributions is 
one written in our Constitution, to which 
few call our attention. It is the simple guar- 
anty that the Federal Government will see 
that a republican form of government is 
maintained in all the States. Every State 
government is built on the basis of that Con- 


See ray Thomas Jefferson, World Citizen, 
P. 9. 
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stitution, and every State Governor takes an 
oath to abide by that Constitution in addi- 
tion to his State constitution. It is probably 
the greatest guaranty of any political docu- 
ment in the world and a most effective one. 
Now, if the future world is to grow up or if 
it is to be bullt, if it is going to be lasting, 
if it is going to mean anything in peace as 
in war, we must first of all have a United 
Nations peace force to see that the wrong- 
doers among nations are brought to order and 
that no nation shall fall into the state into 
which some have fallen during the last few 
years. The United Nations organization must 
be something besides a body to pass judg- 
ment on the aggressor and put him down— 
to pass judgment on the nations and stop 
at that point. It must have some authority 
in its document of organization to maintain 
the republican form of government, in the 
sense that we understand it, in all countries. 
Now, I do not mean that we are to jerk kings 
from their thrones. But if this war is to be 
what we think it is—a people's war against 
those forces which will destroy people’s 


‘rights—if it is to be a war to take care of 


the people’s interest against those single- 
willed statesmen who believe that all ideas 
should come from a dictator, if this war is 
for the people against a totalitarian domi- 
nated community, then some idea closely re- 
lated to what we call the republican form of 
government is necessary. We cannot have a 
world organization unless it is based upon 
some type of democratic process if we are 
going to keep it controlled and keep it work- 
ing for the benefit of the people of the world. 
If we are not fighting for the benefit of men, 
women, and children, then it seems to me 
that all that we are doing is definitely in 
vain. If we do not want to take the stand 
that America has decided to take in this 
regard, we must turn our backs upon these 
American ideals. 

We should look to the efficiency of Admiral 
Yamamato, who knows exactly what he is 
doing and does it. If we do not like the 
principles of American Government, let us 
turn to the glorious efficiency of Hitler and 
Goebbels. They Fave a single purpose and 
are going to thrust upon the men, women, and 
children of the earth a world order in ac- 
cordance with their ideas. If we do not like 
the American way the United Nations’ way, 
let us turn to these gentlemen. I ought to 
mention Mr. Mussolini, I suppose. We ought 
to bring him in, and when we bring him in 
along with the others we come to the biggest 
of all the problems we have facing us at the 
present time, and that is the problem of war 
guilt and punishment afterwards. My hope 
tonight is that you and I will face not only 
this problem, but also the others I have stated 
tonight, intellectually and not emotionally. 
These men may have to be punished, but 
don't let us talk about “hanging the Kaiser” 
and then not do anything about it! 

And that brings me to the place where I 
started. We have got to win the war, and we 
have got to win it in such a way that the 
war leaders of our enemies Know that we have 
beaten them. We must never do what we 
did before, let the German armies go home 
intact and organize the “steel helmets” 
against the people back home who, accord- 
ing to the soldiers, deceived.them and led 
them into defeat. That is the greatest short- 
coming of all that we did before. Let us 
not be sentimental; let us do what was 
done when Washington took the sword from 
Cornwallis. By that act we got an admis- 
sion from the soldier in the field that he had 
been defeated. That admission must come 
from all our enemy generals and admirals 
before a peace built around the philosophy of 
the United Nations is possible. There is no 
other way to teach the lesson this world needs 
most: First, that war is of concern to the 
whole world; and second, that the United 
Nations will see to it that wrongdoers among 
nations are taught that war does not pay! 
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Functions of the New Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me over short-wave radio to 
Latin America, on January 17, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(Translation from the Spanish) 

Friends and fellow Americans, it is indeed 
a pleasure for me to speak this evening over 
short wave for the purpose of directing to 
Latin America a few ideas related to the func- 
tions of the new North American Congress 
during the days that lie ahead. 

God willing, the year 1943 will see the 
banners of the Allied Nations waving victori- 
ously in the vanguard of our military units, 
In order to attain this goal, it will be neces- 
sary that every American face the many and 
complex problems which have arisen as a 
result of the war effort. Recent experience 
has proved that we cannot avail ourselves of 
measures that are anything other than com- 
plete and efficient. It is equally necessary, 
therefore, that we work together, making like 
sacrifices. During the critical times in which 
we live, this is imperative. 

It is manifest that the role played by the 
Congress of the United States, and the role 
which it must continue to play, is one of 
singular importance, in view of the fact that 
this legislative body represents one of the 
three branches of government in our democ- 
racy. In spite of the fact that the functions 
of the legislative branch are expressed with 
all clarity in our Constitution, the tension 
incident to the present crisis has created the 
necessity of affording the President powers 
much more extensive than have ever been ex- 
tended to any other Chief Executive. As we 
have already said, this action was necessary 
as a result of the great emergency in which 
we found ourselves. Before commenting 
upon what we should expect of the new 
North American Congress, let us rapidly sur- 
vey recent world happenings, which in their 
turn have engendered the problems which 
the new Congress must solve. 

During the past few years there have de- 
veloped in this world of ours military forces 
whose powers are nothing less than formi- 
dable, and whose ambitions are nothing other 
than diabolical. There is no need for me 
to mention the names of the nations to 
which I refer. The results which they expect 
to attain do not, in any wise, constitute ele- 
ments of mystery, considering that the Axis 
chiefs have expressed them both through 
the medium of print, and also by means of 
the conquests of vast geographic areas. The 
suppression and the suffering of unfortunate 
peoples permits us to visualize with great 
facility what could happen to us were we not 
to dedicate ourselves without reserve to the 
task of national defense. The brutality inci- 
dent to the recent conquests of the Axis 
powers was born of an infernal determina- 
tion to dominate the earth. Now that the 
Axis is beginning to suffer defeat we may 
expect a still more extensive and intensive 
application of this same brutality, consider- 
ing that this is always what happens with 
an aggressive people in the throes of despera- 
tion. 

In my opinion, there is no doubt whatever 
that the Allied Nations will be the victors, 


but at the same time I am convinced that 
the task which we face is tremendous, and 
involves a great deal of difficulty, From the 
time of the attack on Pearl Harbor until the 
present date, the North American people have 
performed miracles in the field of the pro- 
duction of materials of war, and this produc- 
tion of only 1 year is a sample of what can 
be expected later. We North Americans are 
beginning to feel the effects of an all-out war 
effort. There are some commodities which 
can no longer be secured, and there are 
others which can be acquired only in small 
quantities. The pleasure car (is there any- 
thing more American!) is disappearing from 
the streets and highways of the Nation. Our 
brothers are in trenches of Guadalcanal, and 
on the uncomfortable sands of Africa. 
American mothers weep over the departure of 
their sons to distant lands, perhaps never to 
return, Yes, gentlemen, we fully under- 
stand that we are in the midst of a total war! 

The Congress of the United States was, is, 
and always will be an integral part’ of the 
North American political system. But there 
are moments, my friends, during which the 
slow pace of the democratic process must be 
modified in favor of the common weal, giv- 
ing to the Executive extraordinary, but tem- 
porary, powers. The task of the new Con- 
gress will be difficult; it will have to modify 
normal legislative procedures in order to 
adapt them to the exigencies of the hour, 
and at the same time function within the 
contents of the Constitution. It must, how- 
ever, maintain a constant vigil over those 
special and exclusive privileges which that 
great document has granted to the American 
Congress. 

There are many who say, and doubtless 
will continue to say, that the American Con- 
gress is losing its importance, transferring its 
prerogatives to the executive branch of gov- 
ernment. This notion is the fruit of super- 
ficial minds. Although our Constitution is 
written in words which do not permit of 
faise interpretations, nevertheless the prac- 
tical mentality of the North American will 
not fail to find means of utilizing the pro- 
visions of the Constitution in view of a 
great emergency. The Congress of the 
United States has never failed the Nation, 
and will continue to fulfill its duties without 
losing an iota of its constitutional privileges. 
The Congress will not permit a time of crisis 
to permanently disturb our democratic edi- 
fice. Similarly, it will never permit the loss 
of that liberty and independence which we 
all enjoy. The North American way of life 
is not perfect, but it is so superior to that 
which the Axis wishes to impose upon us that 
the very notion of trying to compare them is 
little short of sickening. 

The new Congress of the United States, the 
same as the recent Congress, is composed of 
individuals who, in spite of belonging to one 
or another political party, are first, last, and 
always American, with a capital A. I am 
confident, therefore, that the new Congress 
will dedicate itself to the war effort with 
the same American spirit demonstrated by 
those who work in the factories and the sol- 
diers and sailors who daily expose themselves 
to the enemy. It cannot be otherwise. 
Whether we realize it or not, we are all in 
uniform. 

During the past year our President, as 
everyone who understands and recognizes 
the nature of the present struggle, saw the 
necessity of asking special powers of the 
Congress. The Congress not only gave him 
these powers, but also carried out with care 
every wish of the Commander in Chief, to- 
ward the end of defending and perpetuating 
the dignity, the sovereignty, the liberty, and 
security of America. Our task will be long 
and arduous, and until such time as the 
defeat of our enemies be complete, the new 
Congress will not cease to dedicate itself to 
the protection of those ideas which are the 
lifeblood of our democratic institutions, 
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As soon as we are able once more to enjoy 
the beautiful music of peace, the President 
and the Congress will return to their execu- 
tive and legislative duties respectively and 
exclusively. At the present moment we have 
grave problems to solve, and we are deter- 
mined to solve them. 


Output of Vessels During the Past Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I offer 
for publication in the Appendix of the 
Record a statement by Admiral Land, 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
and War Shipping Administrator, on 
the subject of the output of vessels dur- 
ing the past year. Let me take a moment 
to say that the achievement in the build- 
ing of over 8,000,000 deadweight tons of 
shipping in the past 12 months is, with- 
out any extravagance of statement 
whatever, in the nature of an industrial 
marvel. 

I wish to commend the Maritime Com- 
mission and every member of it, the 
Shipping Administrator, Admiral Land, 
the workers, and the shipyards in the 
heartiest and most enthusiastic way. 

There have been some criticisms. Let 
me say that I have looked into them. I 
do not intend to bring them forward 
now, but I am prepared to say that 
every complaint which has been made 
regarding any transaction may be justly 
and satisfactorily answered on the floor 
of the Senate. In the meantime I wish 
to express grateful appreciation to the 
2 in this great achievement, Admiral 

nd, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

President Roosevelt, in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress on the state of the Union 
last January, issued directives for the war 
effort, which included the construction of 
8,000,000 tons of merchant shipping to be 
delivered in 1942. 

It is a prlvilege to report that American 
shipbuilders have not only met the Presi- 
dent’s wartime directive, but have exceeded 
it. We have put into service 746 ships of 
8,090,800 deadweight tons in the 12 months 
just concluded. The total does not include 
a number of vessels built for the armed forces 
nor 800 small craft. 

As the year closed, four ships were being 
delivered every day, a schedule reached a 
month in advance. We are now building 
ships at the rate of 14. 400,000 tons per year. 
We should reach our peak in May when we 
will begin to put ships in service at the rate 
of five a day. Our original goal for 1943, 
set last February 1942, was 16,000,000 tons. 
This goal will be passed if our shipbuilders 
are given the materials and equipment 
needed. 

The Victory fleet of 746 vessels delivered 
into service in 1942 included 542 Liberty ships, 
62 tankers, 62 of the Commission's long-range 
standard C-types, 55 cargo ships for the Brit- 


‘ish, 5 coastal freighters, 6 ore carriers, and 


15 special types. 
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Every world record for merchant-ship con- 
struction was broken in 1942. At no time in 
history—not even during the peak of the great 
shipbuilding program of the last war, when 
5,500,000 tons were deliyered in 12 months— 
has any country ever built as much mer- 
chant tonnage in a single year. 

The record year of 1942 was climaxed by 
a record month in December when 121 ships 
of 1,199,300 deadweight tons were placed into 
service. The best previous month’s total was 
September's of 93 ships of 1,016,112 dead- 
weight tons. It is interesting to recall that 
during the entire year of 1941, 95 ships of 
1,088,000 tons were completed, less than the 
month of Pecember. Thus, in the space of 
& year construction has increased more than 
700 percent. 

The ships that were built in 1942 are 
part of our answer to the never-ending battle 
against Axis submarines. This steady stream 
of new ships, better and larger than many 
that were sunk, carries supplies to our fighting 
forces all over the world. Many of the mer- 
chant ships in the huge convoy that made 
possible the invasion of North Africa were 
Liberty ships, recently delivered from ship- 
yards and rapidly manned and loaded for 
their first voyages. 

Several factors have made possible the pro- 
duction records of American shipyards. Most 
important is the close cooperation between 
labor and management, and their willing- 
ness not only to adopt new methods and 
ideas but also to pledge themselves to elim- 
imate work slow-downs or stoppages. The 
morale in most of our shipyards has been 
excellent and has had an important part 
in attaining great production. 

Other contributory items to the great 
records are: 

Extensive prefabrication, or the building 
of large sections of a ship before they are 
carried to the shipways; 

Adaptation of assembly line methods, sup- 
ported by a flow of materials procured through 
central purchasing; 

Increased use of welding instead of riveting 
which results in conserving manpower, faster 
construction, a saving in steel, and a stronger 
ship structure; and 

Standardization of design and no changes. 

The achievements in most of our ship- 
yards have been sensational. America can 
be proud of the more than half million men 
and women employed in building craft for 
the merchant marine. In addition, there 
are approximately a million working in fac- 
tories throughout the country, producing 
parts, materials, and supplies for ships. 

Another most important factor in the 
maritime program is the maintenance and 
repair of this vast merchant fleet; keeping 
our vessels in service, installing guns and 
other defense equipment and repairing dam- 
age incurred through enemy action and other 
causes. Our repair yards employ many 
thousands and are taxed to their capacity. 
They are doing a job that has attracted too 
little public attention. During the past year 
they have serviced over 15,000 vessels owned 
by this country and the United Nations. 
Ships have been blown in half, sunk and 
raised and repaired and returned to service. 
Whenever possible, we have salvaged every 
available derelict and put it into use. 

The shipbuilding record is all the more re- 
markable when it is considered that more 
than 90 percent of the workers have had to 
be trained for the jobs they are now doing 
in the shipyards. The training systems spon- 
sored by the Maritime Commission, and in 
which the various shipyards cooperate, have 
aided us in our labor problem. Thousands of 
the men and women working in our yards had 
never seen a Shipyard until the day of their 
employment. Our manpower problems have 
been difficult and will continue to trouble us 
in 1943. 


Another serious problem encountered in 
our rapidly expanding shipbuilding pro- 
gram was the procurement of adequate man- 
agerial talent for all the new yards set up. 
Shipbuilding had become a minor industry 
until revived by the Maritime Commission's 
initial construction program begun in the 
latter part of 1937. Every shipbuilder was 
pressed into service along with many others 
from other fields. 

During 1942 many crackpot ideas, plans, 
schemes, and “sure answers” to all troubles 
were dumped at our door. Many were con- 
scientious and sincere—many pure buncombe 
and promotion. We waded through the del- 
uge and have reached this new year with a 
magnificent, dynamic shipbuilding indus- 
try. 

It has not been easy to plan, organize, and 
carry out this huge program in such a short 
time. Mistakes have been made by us and by 
the yards. Some of our plans have not met 
our expectations. We still have problems. 
New ones will develop. But, in face of all 
the problems attendant upon such an under- 
taking, it can be fairly said that all hands 
have done a grand job. 

That we have been able to expand our ship- 
building program again and again is prima- 
rily due to the farsighted action by President 
Roosevelt and the Congress in 1936 when the 
present Merchant Marine Act was passed 
and approved. It provided that the Com- 
mission should take steps to reestablish the 
American merchant marine and to see that 
ample auxiliary vessels were made available 
for our armed forces in event of an emergency 
or war. More than 300 such ships have al- 
ready been turned over directly to our Army 
and Navy, and each month this number is 
steadily increasing. 

In the latter part of 1937, the Commission 
began its long-range building program. It 
called for 50 new ships a year for 10 years. 
At that time there were but 10 yards with 46 
shipways in the United States capable of 
building 400-foot oceangoing vessels. Much 
of that capacity was used by the Navy. To- 
day the Maritime Commission's program is 
employing more than 60 yards with more 
than 300 ways for the construction of large 
merchant ships. This increase of more than 
600 percent in our shipbuilding capacity 
would not have been possible if the ground 
work had rot been laid in 1937. 

Upon the inauguration of the accelerated 
building program in 1941, the Commission 
adopted the Liberty ship as a type of simpli- 
fied design for an emergency cargo ship. 
The Commission's program was viewed as a 
mass production assembly project. Mind- 
ful of the congestion caused during the last 
war by heavy concentration of shipbuilding 
in such large yards as Hog Island, the Com- 
mission undertook the distribution of con- 
struction geographically and to small con- 
cerns throughout the country long before 
there was general acceptance of a spread- 
the-work policy. 

The Maritime Commission has shipyards 
in 24 States on the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf coasts and the Great Lakes, and more 
than 1,200 factories in 32 States are produc- 
ing material for ships. The Commission set 
up a central purchasing plan so as to avoid 
highly competitive buying and undue con- 
gestion in one area while another is short of 
work. The efficient procurement of steel, 
engines, gear, and auxiliary equipment 
played an important part in the shipbuild- 
ing production record as at all times it was 
necessary to have an orderly flow of mate- 
rials delivered at the right time at the right 
places, 

It may be difficult for many to appreciate 
the great job being done by our shipyards 
unless it is compared to the last war, the 
only other time when such war pressure con- 
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ditions existed. In the last war, we did not 
reach our peak until 10 months after the 
armistice, in September 1919, when 814,886 
deadweight tons of ships of all types—steel, 
wood, concrete, and composite—were deliv- 
ered. Very few ships were completed in 
time for war service. 

Now, although we have yet to reach our 
peak, we are almost 400,000 tons per month 
ahead of the 1919 highest mark. We have 
already delivered ships that are playing a 
most vital part in delivering men and muni- 
tions throughout the world on voyages 3,000 
to 14,000 miles to the battlefronts. More 
new yards and new ways about to come into 
production within the next few months will 
help us attain our peak in May, when we will 
begin to deliver ships at the rate of five a 
day. Teday our ships are 30 to 40 percent 
larger than those built during the last war. 
During the last war the average deliveries 
took about 7 months per ship. During this 
December 82 Liberty ships, a record number, 
were delivered—the average time from keel 
laying to delivery being only 55 days. Last 
January, when the 3 Liberty ships were com- 
pleted, they required about 280 days each. 

Some yards have turned in notable per- 
formances by delivering ships in particularly 
fast time, such as 7 days in a special demon- 
stration job to illustrate what could be 
accomplished through prefabrication. How- 
ever, the Commission has. been more inter- 
ested in attaining a general reduction in the 
building time for all ships by all yards. 

The progress made by the Liberty shipyards 
is one of the most amazing aspects of the 
entire program. With about 65 percent of 
our program devoted to this 10,500-ton cargo 
carrier, it has been necessary to set up 18 
yards to build the 1,500 Liberty ships con- 
tracted for 1942 and 1943. Practically all the 
Liberty-ship yards started from scratch and 
have converted what was barren waterfront, 
often swamps, into throbbing plants employ- 
ing many thousands. 

With the exception of Bethlehem-Fairfield 
and Oregon Shipbuilding, which each deliv- 
ered one ship late in December 1941, the 
Liberty shipyards did not come into produc- 
tion until 1942, having first had the task of 
building shops and shipways and training 
workers. The great volume of their produc- 
tion can be seen from the following table. 

Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation, Portland, 
Oreg., led the Nation with the deliverey of 
113 Liberty ships representing 1,219,300 dead- 
weight tons. Not far behind was California 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Wilmington, Calif., 
with 109 Liberty ships of 1,175,900 dead- 
weight tons. 

In the East Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md., was the leading pro- 
ducer with 77 Liberty ships of 830,400 tons. 
This yard would have delivered over 100 
ships also but as it was reaching its peak, 
a considerable portion of its facilities was 
diverted to a special type of construction for 
the armed services. The North Carolina 
Shipbuilding Co., Wilmington, N. C., deliv- 
ered 51 Liberty ships of 549,600 tons. 

In the Gulf area Houston Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Houston, Tex., with 32 Liberty 
ships of 345,300 tons and Delta Shipbuilding 
Co., Inc., New Orleans, La., with 28 Liberties 
of 302,200 tons were the most productive. 

Tanker construction also set records with 
the delivery of 62 during the year. December 
set a new monthly high—10 tankers. Sun 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Chester, Pa., 
which turned out seven in December, was 
the leader in the tanker field with 41 ships 
of 673,400 tons. Bethlehem-Sparrows Point 
Shipyard, Inc., Sparrows Point, Md., delivered 
13 of 197,400 tons. The first large tanker 
to be built by a West coast yard was de- 
livered by the Kaiser Co., Inc., yard at Swan 
Island, Portland, Oreg. 
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Grouping the yards geographically West 
coast yards built 368 vessels of 3,888,400 tons 
or 48.06 percent of the national tonnage 
total; East coast, 272 ships, 3,089,500 tons, 


38.18 percent; Gulf coast, 97 ships, 1,010,400 
tons, 12.49 percent; and Great Lakes, 9 ships, 
102,500 tons, 1.27 percent. 

The complete record of each yard follows: 
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What the Army Drinks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHAN GURNEY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “What the Army Drinks,” writ- 
ten by the Honorable James W. Was- 
WORTH, now a Member of the House of 
Representatives and formerly a Member 
of this body. He was a Senator of the 
United States during World War No, 1, 
and was ranking Republican member of 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
at that time. His article appeared in Col- 
lier’s magazine of December 19, 1942. I 
ask that it be printed in full in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. I have had an esti- 
mate made of the cost to print the arti- 
cle in the Recorp. The cost will be 
$101.25. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE Army DRINKS 
(By James W. WADSWORTH, Representative 
Thirty-ninth District, New York) 

If there was the slightest chance of the 
Army being improved by military prohibi- 
tion, even I would be for it. But it would 


not only bring no improvement, it would 
actually weaken—perhaps ruin—the healthi- 
est, cleanest, best-behaved military organi- 
zation the world has ever seen. These are 
not intangibles. They can be measured 
mathematically. 

The conduct of American soldiers began 
improving with repeal and it has continued 
to improve in the 9 so-called wet years since, 
until it is mow three or four times better 
than in the holy years of prohibition, This is 
not coincidence. The figures are too sub- 
stantial to be accidental. The speak- easy 
and the bootlegger were largely responsible 
for the misehavior of the past, and repeal is 
responsible for the improvement. The mild- 
est prohibition will bring the bootlegger 
back to power and will again degrade our 
Army. 

Furthermore, our modern soldiers drink 
very little liquor, whatever lurid stories you 
may have heard to the contrary, ‘They are 
healthier than they were in the last war— 
so much healthier that the figures seem 
fantastic—they have higher religious stand- 
ards than civilians, they are well-educated, 
well trained, and self-respecting. 

I am convinced that the effort to impose 
prohibition on our troops is not an end in 
itself, but only another step toward making 
the whole country dry. It has been taken 
concurrently with the creeping paralysis of 
local-option elections that now have almost 
a fifth of the United States population liy- 
ing in dry areas, and is nothing more than 
a part of the same program that culminated 
in 1918 in the destructive eighteenth amend- 
ment. 

Let's get down to figures. Tales of drunken 
soldiers are common in all towns in military 
areas and are used most convincingly in 
whispering campaigns organized by the drys. 
Few of them are true. But no one or dozen 
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such instances is an accurate index to the 
behavior of the entire Army, and as a matter 
of fact, the figures show decisively that the 
occasional spree is not typical, and that there 
is less soldier rowdyism than during the 
frightful days of prohibition. The only key 
to the Army’s manners are the courts-mar- 
tial rate. Three different types of courts- 
martial are used—summary, special, and gen- 
eral. Summary court deals with trivial of- 
fenses, as in a civilian police court; special 
court with more serious offenders, and gen- 
eral court with the gravest crimes. 

The number of cases tried has declined 
steadily since repeal, with one or two minor 
breaks. In 1932, the last full year of pro- 
hibition, the Army had 103 summary courts- 
martial for every 1,000 enlisted men; in 1941, 
with liquor legally available to 80 percent of 
our population, it had only 31, less than a 
third as many. In 1932 it had 41 special 
courts-martial per 1,000 men; in 1941 it had 
only 13, again less than a third. In 1932 it 
had 24 general courts martial per 1,000 men; 
in 1942 it had just 3, one-eighth as many. 

If our soldiers were as riotous as prohibi- 
tionists’ propaganda would make us believe, 
Army discipline must have been disgracefully 
relaxed to bring so few punishments. But 
Army discipline is too standardized by tradi- 
tion and experience to change appreciably. 

How much drinking do our soldiers do? 
Most of them don't drink alcohol at all. 
Those who do get into the alcoholic fleld con- 
fine themselves so thoroughly to beer that 
the distillers would be in the direst financial 
straits if they had to depend on soldiers for 
their profit. 

The Army recently made a survey of the 
drinking habits of two combat divisions of 
ground troops, and the results surprised even 
the Army itself. Fifty-seven out of every 
hundred men drank nothing alcoholic even 
on Saturday nights, the traditional time for 
sprees. Thirty-four men drank only beer, 
nine had a few nips of hard liquor. 

In a similar study of two Army Air Forces 


units, 58 out of every hundred men confined 


themselves to nothing more violent than 
sarsaparilla, 31 quaffed beer, and 11 turned 
to liquor. 

On Sunday nights, 75 out of a hundred 
in both groups were completely abstemious, 
21 had beer, four had liquor. Weekday 
nights were about the same, with two or 
three more boys drinking beer, but only four 
touching liquor. 

These are the figures, and any honest man 
who has been in close touch with Army 
camps knows they are true. I have been 
in more camps than I can remember, from 
Fort Devens, Mass., to Fort Riley, Kans., and 
if whisky drinking were an accurate indi- 
cation of a man's strength and virility, we 
would have a feeble Army indeed. The men 
whom I saw consume remarkable quantities 
of everything but alcohol. Milk, soft drinks, 
and coffee are best sellers in post canteens, 
while near-by liquor-selling taverns are half 
empty. 

The work of the military police impressed 
me, also. Most of the taverns cooperate 
willingly with Army authorities around the 
camps I have seen, but when one becomes 
too shoddy, it becomes “off limits” with a 
speed that shakes the proprietor to his senses. 

Once “off limits,” it is guarded by two 
military police, who see to it most effec- 
tively that the offending establishment's 
soldier business vanishes. When a tavern 
totters a bit in its standards, it may suffer 
nothing more serious than a few visits by 
veteran sergeants. The sergeants simply 
watch what’s going on, but the expression 
on their faces—only sergeants can get those 
locks—usually reminds the bartender to 
change the tavern’s policy. 

In all my traveling around the country, 
I saw not one widespread soldier debauch, 
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The nearest thing was pathetically inoffen- 
sive. On one train, a group of sailors gath- 
ered at one end of a car and sang, dis- 
cordantly, but soberly. Compare this with 
the sights we saw during prohibition, and 
with the official Army statistics, and you 
must come to the conclusion that the pro- 
hibition of liquor to men in uniform would 
be catastrophic. 

The little drinking that goes on among 
our soldiers definitely does not make the 
imbibers less adaptable to Army life. In 
another careful Army survey, 26 percent of the 
well-adjusted soldiers turned out to be beer 
drinkers, while only 22 percent of the badly 
adjusted men had the habit. Which 
doesn’t mean that drinking beer makes a 
better soldier, but it does mean that the 
better soldiers drink a little more beer. 

If our young soldiers were the gin-soaked 
creatures they are sometimes rumored to be, 
they would get the conventional wages— 
sickness and death. Yet they are inspir- 
ingly sturdy, healthier by far than anyone 
expected them to be. 

In 1917, for instance, admissions to mili- 
tary hospitals ran at the rate of 1,332 ad- 
missions for every thousand men in the 
Army. The apparently impossible figure is 
explained by the fact that a man with a 
broken foot, a chest cold, or a venereal dis- 
ease must return to a hospital several times 
for treatment, and each visit is recorded as 
a new admission, But in August of 1942 (a 
representative month) the rate was only 
761 admissions for every thousand enlisted 
men, little more than half what it was in 
the last war. The death rate for the same 
age group was 3.35 per 1,000 in 1917; in 
August 1942 it’s 1.29. 

In most other age groups, the drop in 
sickness and death rates has been just as 
dramatic. Only among men between 30 and 
50 has illness increased, and only among 
those over 40 has the death rate gone up 
slightly, a minor phenomenon probably due 
to the heavier pressure of this swift war on 
older men. In 1917 we had a stagnant war 
of attrition. Now we have fast, fierce battles 
and superspeed movement, too strenuous for 
the elderly warrior—a powerhouse argument, 
incidentally, for getting younger men into 
the service as quickly as possible. 

Rather than being an Army of dissipation, 
our soldiers are religious to an extent the 
civilian would rarely suspect. Our survey 
found 56 out of every 100 enlisted men at- 
tended church, and that a big majority of 
the well-adjusted soldiers were in the group. 
‘Twelve out of every 100 covered by the survey 
had consulted their chaplains for personal 
advice, a remarkable degree of reliance on 
religion for guidance. 

RELIGION ON A LARGE SCALE 


The Army began an unprecedented pro- 
gram of religious development, one of the 
soundest safeguards against bad living, long 
before Pearl Harbor. On May 4, 1941, it 
broke ground for a chapel at what was then 
the Arlington cantonment near Washington. 
It was the first of 900 such chapels which 
carry active religion to every man in service, 
the biggest single church-building program 
in the history of the world. At the same 
time, Protestant and Catholic clergymen and 
Jewish rabbis were recruited in such num- 
bers that there is now one chaplain for every 
1,200 enlisted men. Each is highly recom- 
mended by his church, and each endorsement 
must be renewed every year. If the renewal 
fails to come, the chaplain is released by the 
Army. So he doesn’t relax. At the same time, 
steps were taken to “humanize” these chap- 
lains. They were given training to enable 
them to match the physical condition of the 
enlisted men, proving they asked no special 
considerations. They were literally “men of 
God. 


These chaplains have extremely close con- 
tagt with the soldiers. They penetrate the 
lives of their wards much more deeply than 
the average clergyman can ever hope to reach 
his civilian congregation. 

The Army’s thoughtfulness went into such 
detail that the breast pocket of the regular 
Army blous was designed to accommodate 
the special volumes of Jewish Holy Scrip- 
tures and New Testaments issued by chap- 
lains. 

These two good books themselves are an 
indication of the religious attitudes of our 
soldiers. They are issued only when directly 
requested by a soldier—yet last July alone 
more than 95,000 were given out. 

Other figures for July, the latest on which 
compilation has been made, prove the use- 
fulness and influence of the chaplains. More 
than 52,000 services were held, with a total 
attendance of almost 2,700,000 soldiers. 

Is that an army of shame and degradation? 
Does it indicate that our “Fundamental strat- 
egy seems to be for us to drink our way to 
victory,” to borrow the words of George Bar- 
ton Cutten, president of Colgate University? 
Somebody's wrong. 

Every responsible Army officer I have talked 
with says drinking among his men is an in- 
significant problem, And every available re- 
port shows it seldom becomes a major worry 
except in dry parts of the country. Senator 
Brio gave evidence of this sort when he let 
out a tremendous blast about deplorable con- 
ditions around camps in his home State, 
bone-dry Mississippi. I know such condi- 
tions don't exist in the States where liquor 
is legal. 

The local-option system, under which any 
area has the right to vote itself dry, is a men- 
ace to the Army, although no one questions 
the justice of the system. The dry areas now 
are simply small duplicates of the entire Na- 
tion during prohibition. Soldiers are strictly 
human, and the eighteenth amendment 
proved completely that humans will drink 
some, whether the law says they can or can- 
not. Where liquor is available openly, the 
military police have little difficulty keeping 
watch over the men, steering them away 
from intoxication and vice. In dry areas, 
liquor will be available somehow, and since 
the soldier usually can't get fancy liquor 
through prescription, he crawls into hidden 
speakeasies, out of reach of reasonable au- 
thority, rubbing up against every concelv- 
able sort of wickedness; and he will drink 
more when it is forbidden. That’s one big 
lesson we got from Volsteadism. 

No place is dry simply because it votes that 
way. The Texas Legislature, for instance, a 
year ago this spring passed a law stipulating 
that doctors could write only 100 liquor pre- 
scriptions every 90 days. The law became 
efective July 31, 1941, and here's what hap- 
pened that August, as compared with August 
1940, according to the Texas Liquor Control 
Board (43 percent of the State is now dry, 
based on population): 

The number of drug stores licensed to fill 
liquor prescriptions suddenly dropped from 
484 to 121; the number of physicians holding 
permits to prescribe liquor fell from 1,184 to 
95; the number of liquor prescriptions filled 
was cut from 449,288 to 3,592; the number of 
gallons sold on prescription skidded from 
43,147 to 445. 

Coincidentally, the control board reported 
that in September, the second month of lim- 
ited prescription sales, the fines assessed in 
liquor cases and the number of seizures of 
stills were the highest of any month in years. 

Yet the local-option privilege spreads dry 
laws through individual States with the re- 
lentlessness and thoroughness of a flourish- 
ing cancer. The strategy is simple. Prohi- 
bitionists concentrate on one county—let’s 
call it A—preferably in the center of a State. 
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In a ferocious campaign they get it to vote 
itself dry. 


HOW PROHIBITION SPREADS 


Business promptly starts deserting the dry 
county. Restaurants, hotels, legitimate night 
clubs, and other enterprises just across the 
line, in adjoining county B. prosper with 
trade that has left the now-dry neighboring 
county. So county A joins with the prohi- 
bitionists of county B in another whooping 
campaign, and county B is hypnotized into 
going dry. Then the two dry counties open 
up on the counties surrounding the two of 
them. Pressure is put on State politicians 
for help, funds are solicited from unhappy 
businessmen who don't want prohibition but 
who do want all the business they can get, 
and the bootleggers fatten the ante. 

A list of recent local-option votes in Ken- 
tucky intrigues me. In the far western end 
of the State, Carlisle County voted dry on 
April 12, 1942. The next September, Ballard 
County, bordering Carlisle on the north, like- 
wise went dry, along with 25 precincts of 
McCracken County, another Carlisle neighbor. 

Butler County, in the southwest center of 
the State, voted dry April 11. Seven days 
later, Muhlenberg, Butler's western neighbor, 
followed suit, and the next September, Hop- 
kins County, on Muhlenberg’s western border, 
also fell in line. Other Kentucky votes on 
the issue show a similar pattern, with prohi- 
bition crawling slowly but surely from one 
county to the next and the next. 

In some cases, we have found retail liquor 
dealers, usually most helpful in encouraging 
temperance and wisdom in the handling of 
alcohol, contributing to dry campaigns in 
nearby counties, deliberately trying to get 
their neighbors’ business, which shows how 
much it can mean in dollar terms, Usually 
such fools find they have thrown a murder- 
ous boomerang. 

No matter how far it spreads, this crawling 
disease never reaches a point satisfactory to 
the drys. I recall a statement mede by the 
general superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League shortly after prohibition was adopted 
in 1918. 

“When we had township option, we could 
do little with wet townships around us,” he 
said sourly. “When we had municipal local 
option, we could do little with wet cities 
about us. When we had county option, we 
could do but little with wet States about us. 
And now what does it mean to have wet coun- 
ties around us with the system of trans- 
portation now in the world?” 

So whatever the drys say in their efforts to 
keep legal liquor from a town or State or 
soldier, they have only one objective—world- 
wide prohibition, 

Prohibition is destructive in direct propor- 
tion to the size of the territory dried up. 
Every area containing a military establish- 
ment weakens that establishment when it 
sets itself up as dry. But the prohibitionists 
have never been particularly concerned about 
such destruction. Their whispering cam- 
paigns alone have hampered the Army in its 
sincere efforts to keep morale at a peak. 
Statements printed repeatedly in dry publica- 
tions fed the grossly false whispers that large- 
scale drunkenness was responsible for our 
December 7 tragedy at Pearl Harbor; that 
liquor was being sold inside Army camps, and 
that acute alcoholism was widespread among 
troops. 

Yet even a casual study of the truth dem- 
onstrates that the last thing we need worry 
about is the moral, mental, and muscular fit- 
ness of our soldiers, so long as we leave them 
alone. The surest way to change that happy 
state is to forbid them the basic civilian 
privilege of buying a drink openly and un- 
ashamedly on the infrequent occasions they 
want one. 
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The Army Reports to Industry 
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HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New 
York City, on the evening of November 
12, 1942, Mr. Thomas H. Beck, president 
of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
gave a dinner to several hundred emi- 
nent guests in honor of the Under Secre- 
tary of War, Judge Robert P. Patterson. 
Because of the general public interest in 
the addresses delivered on that occasion, 
Iask unanimous consent that the address 
of Judge Patterson and the remarks of 
Thomas H. Beck be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and remarks were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF WAR PATTERSON 

For Americans the offensive phase of the 
war opened with the landing of our forces in 
North Africa. 

The Sunday morning attack on Pearl Har- 
bor took us into the war in a manner and 
at a time not to our choosing. The Japanese 
lost no time in attacking our other outposts 
in the Pacific—Guam, Wake, and the Philip- 
pines—always with superior numbers. These 
‘we lost after making heroic stands. But they 
were defensive stands, and in this huge global 
war we were at the start forced to fight on 
the defensive. 

We bent every effort to strengthen our de- 
fenses in Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, and else- 
where. We turned back the Japanese fleet 
in the Coral Sea and at Midway with heavy 
losses, thus thwarting major Japanese offen- 
sive moves. We reinforced the Australians 
and with them have given a severe check to 
the Japanese forces in the Australian area 
by operations on New Guinea and the Solo- 
mons. The Japanese know by now that they 
are not fighting a decadent democracy, what- 
ever the Japanese radio broadcasters at Tokyo 
may say. But most of our fighting thus far 
bas been of a defensive character. 

It is generally that way when the other 
side starts the fighting. The force that takes 
the offensive, that carries the war to the 
enemy, has great advantages. It can choose 
the time and the place for combat and can 
frequently concentrate strong striking power 
against a weak point in the defensive line. 
It can force the fighting. In war it is the 
nation that can take the offensive and main- 
tain it without undue losses that comes out 
on top. 

We are now passing from the defensive 
phase of the war to the offensive. That is 
the chief significance of our landings on North 
Africa. 

Our expedition in North Africa is the largest 
force ever landed in one operation by the 
American Army and Navy. It is one of the 
largest, if not the largest, operation of its 
kind in the world’s history. All elements 
in that force, land, water, and air, including 
the British elements that accompanied the 
force, are under a single commander, General 
Eisenhower. The landings made at the same 
time at many points on a coast line 1,000 
miles long were made with remarkable pre- 
eision, hitting almost to the second the sched- 
uled times. 


Our force has attained the set objectives 
thus far well ahead of schedule, The resist- 
ance which has been encountered was less 
than was expected, was the result of surprise 
and confusion, and clearly shows that the 
French are with us in our war on the Axis. 
French Morocco and Algeria are now firmly 
within our control, and it is becoming evident 
that the French Army in those areas will 
fight at our side as an ally. 

This operation was timed with the attack 
of the British Eighth Army on Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps. The two operations are one 
and were planned as one. A large measure 
of the credit for the joint operation must be 
given to the British Eighth Army. After 
two successful drives, both failing decisively 
to defeat Rommel, both followed by counter- 
drives which forced the Eighth Army back 
with heavy losses, after 2 years of hard fight- 
ing, the British Eighth Army has gained a 
notable victory. Rommel’s force is broken 
and its elements routed or captured. The 
British Eighth Army has marked up the first 
smashing victory for the United Nations on 
land. 

From Algeria our task lies east. One of 
our objectives will be in conjunction with 
the British Eighth Army to close with the 
Axis Army in North Africa and to force the 
fighting on ground and air. Another objec- 
tive is the occupation of Tunisia, into which 
Hitler and Mussolini are now sending troops 
and planes. As Mussolini is well aware, 
Tunisia is not far from Italy. Within 400 
miles of Tunisia lies the heart of Italy. 
Sicily is less than half of this distance. These 
points are all within range of our heavy, 
medium, and light bombers and our heavier 
fighter planes. Mussolini will soon have many 
more reasons to regret that fateful day when 
he stabbed fallen France in the back. 

A further objective of our expedition to 
North Africa is to obtain military control of 
the Mediterranean and to cut down the sup- 
ply lines to Egypt to one-fifth of the present 
distance. It will also shorten the supply 
lines to our valiant ally Russia, so we may 
deliver greatly increased quantities of muni- 
tions to the Russian front. Control of North 
Africa also is part of the encirclement of 
Hitler, an encirclement of hemispheric pro- 
portions, which will give us and our allies 
many more jumping-off places to carry the 
war to where it will be won—on German soil. 

I want to turn for a minute from strategy 
and the job being done by our combat troops, 
to mention of the logistics of the African 
operation. ‘The supply of armies seldom re- 
ceives the plaudits of the crowd. It lacks 
the glamour, the dramatics of action on the 
battlefield. Great quartermasters die almost 
unnoticed; none of us, I suppose, could say 
who Napoleon's chief of supply was. Yet an 
army can never be better than its supply 
system. On that its whole operations de- 
pend. 

One doesn't merely load soldiers with rifles 
on ships and send them off. Long months of 
careful planning for the task force are nec- 

Workers on the production front 
know what it is to plan production. You 
know the vast amount of detailed planning 
that must go on before the first weapon 
comes off the line. It is that way in planning 
the dispatch of a task force in the Army, 
only much more so. 

First, the force itself has to be decided on. 
How many troops are to be employed to carry 
on the mission? What will be the proportion 
of air troops and ground troops, and of the 
ground troops, how many will be armored 
units? Once these questions are answered, 
it becomes necessary to plan for the service 
troops required to maintain the combat 
troops in a high state of efficiency. The pro- 
viding of service troops is a complex plan- 
ning operation in itself. We must have port 
units to unload vessels, railway units to oper- 
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ate railroads, engineer units to build roads, 
bakery units to provide bread, medical units 
to care for the wounded and the sick, and 
many other units of specialists to see to it 
that the men at the fighting front are sup- 
plied with their needs. 

When it has been decided which troops are 
to be employed, plans are made as to their 
equipment and supply and transportation. 

Seven hundred thousand different items of 
equipment and supplies were required for the 
North African operation. There are more 
than 390 different items of clothing and indi- 
vidual equipment; more than 10,000 different 
Signal Corps items; 68,000 items of medical 
supplies and drugs; 100,000 Engineer Corps 
articles, including such things as bridges, 
bulldozers, well-digging equipment, storage 
tanks, railroad locomotives. There are 250,- 
000 different ordnance items alone; these in- 
clude tanks, guns, ammunition, and spare 
parts. 

Not only must the initial supplies be 
shipped but the maintenance of troops in the 
field in combat must be assured. Take an 
item as simple as shoes. Each soldier on 
the North African expedition carried with 
him or in his barracks bag 3 pairs of shoes. 
To maintain these troops in the field, for 
every 100 men in the force 17 pairs of shoes 
must be shipped each month. 

Ammunition requirements of a task force 
are tremendous, An infantry division in a 
normal day of combat would be expected to 
expend 300 tons of ammunition. One hun- 
dred 37 mm. antiaircraft guns in a normal 
day require 127.5 tons of ammunition. Gaso- 
line on the basis of a planned requirement 
of 10 gallons per day per vehicle is also a 
matter of great concern to the supply services 
of the Army. There are few filling stations 
in North Africa. 

Then there is the shipping, the escorting 
warcraft, and the loading of the ships so the 
troops can come off the boats fighting. In 
the North African expedition, 7 tons of ship- 
ping per man were required for the necessary 
initial equipment. And 1% ship tons per 
man per month will be required to maintain 
the supply of this force. 

These statistics give some insight into the 
logistics of large task-force operations. From 
them we also gain an appreciation of the 
Teasons why second fronts cannot be estab- 
lished overnight. 

The North African expeditionary force has 
commenced its task. We know that it will 
give an excellent account of itself in the 
fighting that will follow. We know that Hit- 
ler and his Italian satellite will react as 
violently as they have the means for, and 
their means are not spent by a long shot, 
While we have firm confidence in the fight- 
ing strength of our troops and in their suc- 
cess, we must be prepared for the temporary 
setbacks and reverses that are the fortunes 
of war. 

We still have a long, hard war before us, 
a war that will be won by defeating the Nazis 


and the Japanese on the field of battle, a war 


that will be won by our fighting men in the 
air, on the ground, and on the water. We 
have passed from the defensive to the offen- 
sive, and that is great progress. We have 
made a successful landing and have opened 
up a new theater for fighting. We have also 
won the support of a French Army. That 
Army, inactive for 2 years, will fight on our 
side, with the knowledge that we have no 
territorial ambitions, no desire to profit at 
their expense. But we have not yet won a 
decisive victory over our adversaries in the 
Mediterranean area, and it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that the road from now on 
will be easy. It will be hard. 

We will reinforce that Army in North Africa. 
We will keep the supply lines open. We will 
redouble our production of weapons of war. 
Our hopes tonight are with those brave young 
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soldiers of ours who are in Morocco and Al- 
giers, who will soon be in Tunis and Tripoli. 

There is a sign posted in Russian factories 
which says All for the front.” A sign like 
that should be in our industrial plants, in 
our homes and in our hearts. 

We now come to the less formal part of the 
program. I would like to tell you something 
of the purchase policies of the War Depart- 
ment, our pricing procedure and our pro- 
gram on the renegotiation of contracts. 
[Applause.] I didn't know that renegotia- 
tion was such a popular procedure. 

The basic principle of our purchase pro- 
cedure is to keep, so far as prices are con- 
cerned, the cost to the Government on a 
reasonable basis. We cannot rely upon the 
competitive forces that would in ordinary 
times keep prices down to a reasonable 
basis; so we have to rely, because of lack of 
competition, on administrative control, 

The form of contract the War Department 
prefers, so far as price is concerned, is the 
fixed-price contract or the lump-sum con- 
tract, it being only fair, however, in view of 
the unsettlement of some conditions, for the 
Government to assume the risks that can- 
not be calculated, 

We have the right, under the War Powers 
Act, to step a price up—we have had the 
right since last December—in case the con- 
tractor has made miscalculations as to what 
his figures are going to be or is caught short 
in a rise of costs. Those things do not deter 
us at all from the fixed-price contract. 

We have now been developing a modified 
fixed-price eontract. At first that took the 
form of introducing escalator clauses. They 
have not worked out well. They get very 
complex, and they are very hard to calculate 
and lead to many misunderstandings. 

But we believe that by a modified fixed- 
price form of contract, which we are trying 
to develop now, we can arrange for short- 
term price fixing, with the price to be read- 
justed at stated intervals, agreed upon in the 
contract, from time to time; the price for the 
first period to be firm, and then, after expe- 
rience has shown what conditions amounted 
to, we can arrive at negotiated prices for the 
remaining units of the term. The contract 
will be for the same quantity as at present 
and will read at the same price. There would 
be an apportunity for readjustment after, say 
the first 6 months, or whatever the appropri- 
ate period might be. 

As you know, we resorted in many cases, 
at the outset, to cost-plus contracts. We are 
making fewer and fewer of them. They are 
not liked by the War Department. There is 
no control of costs under them, and they are 
entered into only where we have had no ex- 
perience of any kind to go on and where it is 
only fair to the contractor in undertaking 
some item brand new to him, perhaps brand 
new to anybody in the country, to award 
him a cost-plus contract. 

We will have to do more careful work than 
we have done heretofore on price supervi- 
sion. That will involve the maintenance of 
more careful price records than we have had, 
more careful cost analysis and particularly a 
study of price trends. Take the contracts we 
were making in January of this year—take 
that as a base and arrive at trends from that 
point forward. 

A good many of you, I know, have been 
troubled by the reconversion problem. I am 
sorry to say that I can’t give you any definite 
light on that issue. I dare say that for cur- 
rent contracts, contracts now in operation, 
the problem of reconversion and the problem 
of termination, which goes along with it, will 
not be a pressing problem, because, as I said 
a few minutes ago, we are in for a fairly long 
pull, and those contracts will, in the main, 
be performed before there is any pressing 
problem of reconversion. 

Let me now say a few words on that popu- 
lar subject of renegotiation. The renegoti- 
ation move had its beginning last March. 


There were a series of cases presented to the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House where 
certain contractors had made exorbitant 
profits and had indulged in wasteful items of 
costs. Bills were introduced in Congress pro- 
viding for a flat profit limitation. 

The War Department along with the Navy 
Department and the Maritime Commission 
opposed those measures for flat profit limi- 
tation, and we tendered Congress instead a 
renegotiation act. Congress acceded to that, 
but wrote the language a little differently 
from what we presented; in substance pro- 
viding that the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy should have power to 
renegotiate contracts, that contracts from 
that time on should have a renegotiation 
clause in them, and gave the Secretaries 
power to declare what profits were unreason- 
able in the course of the renegotiation. 

I believe that that form of statute was 
much better than a flat profit limitation. 
With the great variety of weapons and muni- 
tions that we have to buy, I don't think any 
flat profit limitation could have been worked 
out that would have been fairly applicable to 
all kinds of producers, 

Then, you had the problem of after taxes 
and before taxes, whether the profit limita- 
tions applied before or after. I myself have 
never been a believer in a flat profit limita- 
tion, applicable to contractors who deal with 
the Government but not to industry gen- 
erally. 

We had, as you know, 2 years ago a prob- 
lem of getting some producers to take con- 
tracts for the War Department, and it al- 
ways seemed to me that they had a fair kick 
in saying that they had plenty enough in 
their civilian business and why should they 
be subjected to a flat profit limitation if they 
dealt with the War Department when their 
competitors and others in the same line of 
business were allowed to continue in their 
civilian lines and make any profit they saw fit. 

Excess-profits tax, on the other hand, deals 
with all alike, and is a ceiling upon the pro- 
ducer in civilian lines as well as on the pro- 
ducer who produces for the War Department. 

Well, we organized to carry out our duties 
under the Renegotiation Act, where we have 
an extremely able man, Mr. Maurice Karker, 
chairman of the Price Adjustment Board 
for the War Department. I believe the Navy 
and Maritime Commission are effectively or- 
ganized, too, although I don’t know as much 
about their work. We ran into a great deal 
of criticism. I read a horrifying account a 
while ago of the amount of red tape that 
would be involved; that swarms of locusts 
and clouds of accountants and all that kind 
of thing were descending on people right and 
left. 

I know that to be untrue so far as the War 
Department is concerned, because in our 
whole price adjustment work, in central 
headquarters at any rate, we have less than 
50 people. Someone just drew on his imag- 
ination for that whole story, unless he con- 
fused price adjustment people with the peo- 
ple that we have out doing auditing on cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts. There is a great 
deal of that going on, and necessarily so, and 
there may have been some confusion between 
people engaged in that activity, which, of 
course, has been going on for a couple of 
years, and people engaged in price renego- 
tiation. 

Another criticism is that there are no 
standards to go by. That is a fairly good 
criticism, I believe. Yet there are no stand- 
ards to go ‘by when we make original ne- 
gotiations with a prospective contractor, and 
it is true, unfortunately, that some get bet- 
ter bargains than others. That is part of 
the social contract, I guess. But it has al- 
ways been the case and it doubtless will be 
the case, no matter what our efforts may be 
on contract renegotiation. 

Then our critics said that the contract 
for renegotiation procedure amounted to a 
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penalty on efficiency. That is not true. The 
more efficient producer is allowed a larger 
margin of profit on contract renegotiation 
than the less efficient, and that is the set- 
tled policy that we follow. 

We had a series of amendments that were 
added to the Price Renegotiation Act in Octo- 
ber. Several of them, I think, are important 
enough to deserve mention. The amend- 
ments passed in October cover these things. 
In the first place they permit renegotiation 
by an over-all time basis rather than contract 
by contract. That has the advantage, of 
course, of not requiring private contractors 
to allocate costs between contracts, It also 
has the advantage of allowing the producer 
to set off loss on one contract against profit 
on a concurrent contract. There are also 
amendments putting time limits on renego- 
tiation. It is now provided that unless re- 
negotiation is commenced within 1 year 
after the close of the fiscal year in which 
the contract is completed, there will be no 
renegotiation, which I think ought to allay 
the fears of those who believe that 5 or 6 
years from now they will be hauled up and 
the whole business gone over and analyzed. 

Another provision of the new amendments 
is that the Secretary of War may make final 
settlements which are not the subject of 
renegotiation. Once renegotiated, that is the 
end of it. There is also a provision that 
the Secretary may exempt contracts from 
renegotiation and omit the renegotiation 
clause where the profits may be determined 
with reasonable certainty, or where other pro- 
visions are adequate to prevent undue profits. 
That may be done either for the contract 
as a whole or for the first period of the con- 
tract. 

I mentioned a few moments ago that we 
have in mind a unit system whereby we 
will say the price will be firm for the pericd 
during which the costs are being ascertaincd 
in the light of the experience of the contract. 
I believe that the act as now amended and 
the practice under the act will prove 
successful. 

Bear this in mind, that the War Depart- 
ment is interested, the same as you are, in 
keeping prices at a reasonable level. Our 
prices are made up by costs and profits, 
We are interested the same as you are in 
keeping the cost to the contractors on a 
reasonable level, and we are interested, and 
I know the bulk of American business is 
intrested, in keeping profits on a reasonable 
level. If we don't, we will have uncontrolled 
inflation, and if we don't have the War De- 
partment keeping a firm control over its 
prices, and you have the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in the field with an elaborate 
pricing formula. That very nearly happened 
last summer. 

We have now come to an agreement with 
the Office of Price Administration whereby, 
they will keep out of the military-equipment 
field. [Applause.] That puts upon us the 
responsibility and the obligation of policing 
our own back yard, because if the volume 
of production in the military field were 
allowed to run wild so far as prices are 
concerned, it would be enough to wreck the 
economy. So it is up to the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department to make sure 
that their costs and prices are kept on a 
reasonable basis and on a reasonable level. 

I want to point out one other thing, that 
since we have had the price-renegotiation 
procedure, I don't know whether it is acci- 
dent or whether it is design, but we haven't 
had any more cases of the character that was 
presented last March before the Naval Affairs 
Committee, and I am sure that American 
business in general does not want those cases 
presented as if they were samples of what 
was going on all over the land. [Applause.] 

Well, I will lay off that subject. I might 
speak a few words about the Army’s man- 
power problem. As you know, we now have 
an army of four and a half million men. It 
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is rather curious that when they count the 
men they never count the officers, and yet, 
over the years, I guess it goes back to the 
beginning of our military history, the ratio 
of men to officers seems to be about 15 to 1. 
That doesn’t mean that every 15 men are 
marched around by an officer. But we have 
so many Officers behind desks and things like 
that, that it brings the ratio up about like 
that. 

Next year we expect to have in the Army 
7,500,000 men, and that, of course, does not 
cover what the Navy and the marines and 
the Coast Guard expect to have. 

I have heard many people say they thought 
that was too high. Well, I assure you that 
our land forces today of the United Nations 
are far inferior in numbers to the land forces 
of the Axis Powers. There is nothing like a 
parity. The war must be won, and it must 
be won by large forces. I am not talking of 
mass armies, but, nevertheless, in the air 
end on the water and on the ground, it will 
call for forces the like of which this Nation 
has never raised. The Axis Powers are be- 
lieved to have over 600 divisions, The 
United Nations have nothing like that. 

So I don’t think anybody who is informed 
on the subject at all can dispute the need 
of the Army for forces of that size. 

Now, of course, we have the shipping prob- 
lem. I think we will all grant that there is no 
use in raising an army of that size if there is 
no prospect of using it overseas. The ship- 
ping situation has been taken into account. 
We have to take it into account, of course, 
upon a rather sanguine basis. We could not 
have a situation develop where there is need 
of the men in the fighting theaters overseas 
and where it turned out that there was 
plenty of shipping but we didn’t have the 
soldiers or the munitions to send on the ships. 
So I take it that it is sound to say, that the 
size of the Army should be predicated upon 
shipping calculated upon an optimistic basis. 

And you have another factor to take into 
account, and that is the lag in time due to 
the necessity of training. It is the Army's 
policy to train units, in the main, a year at 
least. Not every man in the unit, because if 
you have a division, we will say, of 13,000 
men, and the full strength is 15,000, you can 
very well put 2,000 men into that division 
who have not had a year’s training, and the 
unit will be a fully trained unit. When you 
take into account the time factor due to the 
necessity of training, and training for a con- 
siderable time all of your combat units, we 
believe that the figure we have set down as 
the goal for the end of next year is the goal 
that the Army must strive for. 

Now, there is discussion as to whether the 
country can stand that many men in the 
Army, particularly in view of the commit- 
ments we have to produce munitions for the 
other United Nations, Russia, Britain, China, 
etc. We believe that that is possible. We 
believe that an army of that size, along with 
the Navy, marines, and Coast Guard, will not 
diminish or impair the ability of the country 
to produce the necessary weapons for that 
army and the armies of our allies, and at the 
same time keep up the essential civilian 
supplies. s 
ADDRESS BY THOMAS H. BECK, PRESIDENT, THE 

CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO. 

Mr. Secretary, I should like to take a very 
few moments on behalf of this distinguished 
audience; first, to thank you for a very at- 
tractive evening and important information 
you have conveyed here. I would like, also, 
that you should know that we have in this 
audience leaders in industry, in nearly every 
line. 

We have presidents of great railroads whose 
lines have done an outstanding job, as you 
well know, under the most difficult circum- 
stances and with enormous increases in 
freight, passenger, and military traffic. 


We also have great shipping men and ship- 
builders, bus and truck men who have done 
their part. We have men here from the prin- 
cipal raw material industries—metals, cop- 
per, steel, aluminum. We have fabricators 
of all these things. We also have a great 
number of aircraft manufacturers who are 
deeply interested; munition manufacturers; 
heads of great businesses who have taken 
these contracts and regardless of renegotia- 
tion, regardless of profits, have gone on with 
increased production to win Army and Navy 
E awards; some of them as many as three 
times successively. And we have men who 
are engaged in the distribution of civilian 
products, who are trying their utmost to ob- 
serve governmental ceilings, governmental 
priorities and controls. 

In fact, I think I am utterly safe in assur- 
ing you that you have before you here an 
audience devoted to one cause only, and that 
is, the winning of this great war. 

A hundred and sixty-six years ago, in the 
history of this Nation, a much smaller group 
men sat around a table and wrote what 
we now know to be a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, one of the world’s greatest docu- 
ments. Most of us, nearly all of us know 
how it starts: “When in the course of human 
events.” Not so many of us remember how 
it ends, and I think the ending of that great 
document is a fitting end for this dinner, 
because those men said to one another: 
„. With a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Paul 
J. Raver, the Bonneville Administrator, 
on October 27, 1942, delivered an ad- 
dress before the Inland Empire Water- 
way Association, at Lewiston, Idaho, 
which contains much factual informa- 
tion of interest to the Members of the 
Congress. 
the accomplishments of hydroelectric 
development in the Columbia River area 
and shows the great contribution that is 
being made to our war effort by this in- 
dustry, so essential to the prosecution of 
the war. As a part of my remarks I 
include Dr. Raver's address, which is as 
follows: 

A little over a year ago, about 6 months 
prior to Pearl Harbor, it was my privilege to 
attend a meeting in Portland—a luncheon 
meeting of the chamber of commerce. The 
principal speaker of that meeting was Mr, 
Louis Marlio, former head of the aluminum 
cartel of Europe and leading aluminum manu- 
facturer and industrialist of France. When 
Hitler moved in, Marlio moyed out. He came 
to this country with his family and has, 
since that time, deyoted his knowledge and 
his energy and his brilliant industrial ability 
to an analysis of the war-production facili- 
ties and abilities of this country. His speech 
on this particular oceasion was directed to 
the question of whether or not the United 
States could stop Hitler. 

I remember the significant conclusion of 
this man in his brilliant, analytical address. 
He said, “If America awakes in time—and 
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that means now—the resources of this coun- 
try, if properiy and quickly mobilized, are suf- 
ficient to stop Hitler's machine. If you wait, 
however, it will be too late.” But he added, 
“I think the United States can do it. I have 
analyzed the production facilities, and I think 
you can do it. One of the reasons that I feel 
so confident that you can is because you 
have Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams. If 
you did not have those great power facilities, 
it would take you too long to develop the 
necessary power capacity to build the kind 
of a war-production machine that is going to 
be necessary to lick Hitler.” 

About 6 months later I was on an automo- 
bile trip with my family to the town of Cor- 
vallis, Oreg., to visit my daughter, a student 
at the college there. We were spending the 
early Sunday afternoon in a family gather- 
ing, and had not turned on our radio or paid 
any particular attention to the discussions 
of other people, inasmuch as it was a family 
gathering, and we decided to go to a moving- 
picture show. While at the theater I was 
called to the telephone. My executive as- 
sistant told me that we were at war. It was 
Sunday afternoon, December 7. 

He said, “I wanted to tell you that if you 
were hearing the radio reports and were dis- 
turbed about what was going on at Bonne- 
ville that I could relieve your mind, because 
we have things under control.” The organi- 
zation had responded to that news almost 
to a man. The many executives and super- 
visory mnel of that organization assem- 
bled at the J. D. Ross substation at Vancouver 
and prepared an organization for voluntary 
patrolling of the substation and towers and 
other important electrical facilities until 
such time as more permanent protection de- 
vices could be developed. 

The spirit of that organization was typical 
of what happened, I think, to all of us when 
Pearl Harbor occurred. While up to that 
time we had been engaged in a lend-lease 
program, and we were the so-called arsenal 
of democracy, we were really not in this war 
until Pearl Harbor was hit. Then, regard- 
less of our prior occupations, or what our 
programs may have been or what our aims, 
our purposes, our aspirations may have been, 
we all realized that we had one big job to 
do—to organize ourselves and our equipment 
and our facilities, whatever they might be, 
for the purpose of saving our democracy 
through an all-out fighting war. 

That kind of spirit dominated the Bonne- 
ville organization, and I think you ought to 
know that the power facilities of the Bonne- 
ville Dam and of the Grand Coulee Dam are 
practically 100 percent devoted to war effort. 
With the splendid facilities and cooperation 
of the three agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment involved in this development—the 
United States Army engineers, straining 
every effort and using every resource to de- 
velop Bonneville Dam and get all of the 10 
generators in and functioning, and with a 
similar attitude and spirit in the Bureau of 
Reclamation in the development of the fa- 
cilities of the Grand Coulee Dam, the Bonne- 
vile Power Administration has had the 
finest kind of cooperation and coordination 
that you can find any place among Govern- 
ment agencies; and it has not taken a lot 
of detailed paper work or red tape or confer- 
ences either. 

We have all realized the tremendous prob- 
lem and importance of developing the great 
power supply of the Columbia River and mak- 
ing it available where it was needed in the 
quickest possible time for use in war plants. 
As a result, I can report to you that by July 
of this coming year, if existing schedules are 
maintained, these two dams will be turning 
out about 8,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours per 
year for war production purposes. That is 
more power than is needed or used for sup- 
plying the entire metropolitan area of New 
York City with its 7,000,000 inhabitants. 
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That is fire power, if you please, for winning 
this war. 

When I was here as your guest about a 
year ago and, previous to that, 2 years ago, 
I had a story to tell about the development 
of the Columbia River. Two years ago it 
was something of a dream, a vision of things 
to come of the possibilities of industrial de- 
velopment, agricultural development, and 
general improvement of the economic status 
of the region through the widespread use of 
large quantities of cheap electricity. 

It was hard for us to visualize what was 
meant by large quantities of electricity, but 
this 8,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours per year, 
representing almost 1,000,000 kilowatts of 
hydroelectric generating capacity utilized 
almest continuously throughout a year's 
time, represents as much capacity as the 
combined hydroelectric and steam capacity 
of all of the privately owned and publicly 
owned utilities of the States of Washington 
and Oregon, and while we are talking about 
that, we have seen the near completion of the 
installation of that tremendous capacity in 
the short period of a little more than 3 years. 

In my second appearance before you I 
repeated that story with some variations, and 
I haven’t a different story to tell today. It 
is still the story of the Columbia River, and 
all I want to do today is to report on the 
tremendous progress of this year, during 
which the facilities which have been designed 
and constructed and installed for peacetime 
purposes have been turned to the purposes 
of winning a war, and, in my opinion, turned 
effectively and quickly to that purpose in 
such a way as to make the difference between 
winning and losing that war. 

The other night in preparation for my 
appearance here I looked over the notes of 
the talk before you on October 30, 1941. On 
that occasion I reported that Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee dams were producing 358,000 
kilowatts of electricity each hour. I told you 
that the United States Army Engineers had 
placed 5 generators in action at Bonneville, 
and the United States Bureau of Reclamation 
had one generator turning over at Grand 
Coulee. As of today I can report to you that 
there are 6 generators producing at Bonne- 
ville and a great addition to the generating 
plant has been practically completed there 
and the foundations installed there await- 
ing the installation now of the 4 remaining 
generators, which the Army engineers soon 
will begin to assemble. At Grand Coulee 
dam three generators are producing power. 

The combined rated generating capacity at 
these two dams is now 626,000 kilowatts as 
contrasted to 358,000 kilowatts 1 year ago. 
Furthermore, I can report that as of today 
all of these generators are operating at ap- 
proximately 10 to 15 percent overload capac- 
ity; that is, while we have installed listed 
capacity in those machines of 626,000 kilo- 
watts, the daily reports that come across 
my desk show thase generators carrying from 
695,000 to 700,500 kilowatts every day. That 
means an additional 75,000 kilowatts of ca- 
pacity over and above that for which the 
generators are rated. So you can see from 
these figures that the production at Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee Dams today is prac- 
tically twice what it was when I reported 
to you a year ago. 

Here is another contrast. In my talk last 
year I told you that more than 325,000 kilo- 
watts of power had been contracted for sale 
to new industries coming into the region and 
that the sale of 200,000 kilowatts of additional 
industrial power was being negotiated, mak- 
ing a grand total of 525,000 kilowatts of 
power going to new enterprise. Today I can 
report that this total of 525,000 kilowatts of 
contracts has grown up to 908,960 kilowatts, 
practically all of it for new industrial enter- 
prises for war purposes. 

Thus, in addition to nearly doubling our 
generating capacity, we have nearly doubled 


our market in a 12-month period. That 
means much to a sales agency. Entirely aside 
from the importance of this development for 
war-production purposes it means dollars in 
the cash register. We are currently running 
about $10,000,000 per year revenue. This 
will reach approximately $18,000,000 per year 
revenue by July of next year. This is im- 
portant to all of you who are interested 
in the financial success of these great proj- 
ects, because on their demonstrated need 
and usefulness financially rest the possibili- 
ties for future developments on this great 
river. We know this power development is 
a pay-out project. 

I think I mentioned, in the first talk that 
I gave before this group that our program 
was a pay-out program, and this war develop- 
ment is assisting us, of course, tremendously 
for the time being at least, in demonstrating 
that it is a pay-out program. Thus our job 
as a marketing agency at Bonneville becomes 
laying our plans and using the energy of 
our engineers and economists and executives 
insofar as we possibly can to develop a peace- 
time program that will hold these indus- 
tries as a part of the permanent economy of 
this region. Our job is to expand these in- 
dustries through the development of fabrica- 
tion and processing plants to the benefit of all 
of the communities of the region and to de- 
velop the region’s agricultural economy, inso- 
far as these new industries provide greater 
population and thus new markets, for the 
progress of the farmers at home. 

Last October I reported to you that the 
capital investment in new industrial plants 
was approaching a total of $100,000,000. To- 
day I can tell you that this plant investment 
has approached a total of more than $200,- 
000,000. 

I told you last October that within a few 
months the Pacific Northwest would be pro- 
ducing well in excess of 200,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum a year, and that it looked as 
though this might be raised to 400,000,000 
pounds. There are five huge aluminum 
plants in this region now operating, some of 
them still uncompleted; and Bonneville is 
committed to deliver to them power enough 
to produce close to 600,000,000 pounds of alu- 
minum annually, almost three times as much 
as the production prior to our lend-lease 
activities, and about one-third of the alumi- 
num for the total airplane production pro- 
gram of this country. 

Finally, as an entirely new development in 
the past year, I can report to you that the 
existence of Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams has forestalled a power shortage in this 
area in one of the worst drought periods of 
Northwest history. This has come about 
through interconnections which we have 
made with the major utilities systems 
throughout the region. I doubt if many 
people have realized that during the present 
autumn months stream flows in the North- 
west have been the lowest on record. Let me 
quote to you the actual statistics: 

“Stream flows west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains in the Puget Sound region are approxi- 
mately 7 percent less than the minimum of 
record for the month of August, 13 percent 
less than the minimum of record for Sep- 
tember, and 14 percent less for the first half 
of October. East of the Cascade Mountains 
they are approximately 6 percent less than 
the minimum of record in August, 42 percent 
less than the minimum of record in Sep- 
tember, and 14 percent in the first half of 
October.” 

In contrast to this, the Columbia River 
flow was 22 percent above the minimum in 
August, 10 percent above the minimum in 
September, and 15 percent above the mini- 
mum for the first half of October. 

This great resource of yours has kept roll- 
ing along during this drought period and has 
supplied the necessary water to keep these 
generators rolling and turning day after day 
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at an overload capacity to save the Northwest 
from what would have been a worse power 
shortage than was experienced in the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority last year. 

Last year the shortage of water in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the resulting 
power shortage in that region resulted in 
severe curtailment of the use of power, and 
was the subject of political and other kinds 
of comment throughout this Nation. When 
another great Government project situated in 
a region which has experienced a similar 
drought as one existing in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority last year, through the fore- 
sight of the people who built that project 
and had it in working order, comes to the 
rescue of a region with a power supply that 
prevents that shortage occurring, not a word 
is said about it in our daily press. 

The result of studies made by Bonneville 
engineers shows that the combined power 
resources of the Seattle and Tacoma systems 
and Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams have 
been ample to meet the power requirements 
of war production industries without the 
use of reservoirs owned by other utilities, 
either privately or publicly owned, and with 
a minimum use of oil for fuel for the gen- 
eration of power. The surplus from Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee Dams above that re- 
quired to meet the total demands of their 
own consumers has been sufficient to delay 
the withdrawal of water from private utili- 
ties’ reservoirs some 2 months later than 
otherwise possible, and thus has conserved 
the power for use in October, November, and 
December at the time when the stream flows 
are the lowest on record for September and 
October. 

Because of this fact, utilities systems 
throughout the region must now depend 
upon the water in their storage reservoirs. 
If they had no water the power supply in 
this region would be most critically short, 
and precious fuel oil and hogged fuel would 
be consumed. The presence of these dams 
has prevented that from happening. The 
Bonneville administration has been drop- 
ping millions of kilowatt-hours into these 
public-utilities systems since the last of July. 

This story may be reversed this spring. If 
our load grows as anticipated and our gen- 
erator schedules remain where they are, we 
will have a shortage of about 190,000 kilo- 
watts at the Bonneville administration next 
spring. We expect these private- utility com- 
panies to take water from their reservoirs 
next spring when their reservoirs will be full 
because of the heavy rains which ordinarily 
come in the spring and our loads are going 
down at the same time, and supply power for 
the Bonneville customers thro that 
spring period until the additional generators, 
which Colonel Park spoke about, are brought 
in at Bonneville Dam and additional gen- 
erators are brought in at Grand Coulee. So 
this interconnection can be mutually bene- 
ficial and, I am convinced, will be if we need 
it. 

During the months of July, August, and 
September Bonneville’s deliveries have totaled 
almost 352,000,000 kilowatt-hours delivered to 
municipal and utility company systems for 
transfer to customers of those companies. 
Of these 352,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 142,000,- 
000 were delivered to the Portland General 
Electric Co., 19,000,000 to the Seattle City 
Light plant, 81,000,000 to the city of Tacoma 
plant, and 110,000,000 kilowatts to the Wash- 
ington Water Power and Pacific Power & 
Light Co. systems, all exclusive of energy de- 
livered for transfer. These deliveries of 
power by Bonneville are net deliveries over 
and above any amounts of power which these 
systems have delivered to us. This tremen- 
dous volume of power has enabled these com- 
panies to meet demands of the war, and the 
very rapidly increasing normal use of elec- 
tricity throughout the region, and to meet 
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other customer demands without any power 
rationing. 

What is the significance of these contrasts 
which I have just been reciting and this 
year’s developments? It is simply this—last 
year and the year before last and the year 
before that when we talked about the future 
we were talking about 5 years hence or 10 
years hence or 15 years hence. 

But the events of the past few months 
have changed all that. That future is no 
longer a decade away or 5 years away or 
even 1 year away. We are no longer jogging 
along in pursuit of our economic destiny. 


~ That destiny has suddenly turned upon us 


and charged straight into our faces. If we 
expect to shape it to our purposes we must 
be prepared to act quickly at the proper 
time through our representatives in Con- 
gress and on our own initiative through 
organizations such as yours, or the oppor- 
tunity to turn this great development to 
peacetime advantage to this region may be 
lost. Because of the war situation we all 
realize that this is not the time to act on 
those programs. I am convinced, however, 
that this is the time to be thinking about 
it, know what the program should be, and 
make such plans as we can to be ready to 
act when the time comes. 

What must we do? We must expand and 
insure the permanence of this great new 
Northwest industry. There will be a tend- 
ency to let down on this great development 
of the river on the assumption that, having 
constructed two dams and secured this tre- 
mendous addition of power supply, we have 
done enough for the next 20 or 30 years. 

But that is not enough. By developing 
local sources of raw material to forward this 
industry economically, we can make it per- 
manent and make it grow. We must develop 
the alumina from which aluminum is made 
from our own clays, which exist in great 
abundance in the Northwest. We must de- 
velop our own phosphates from our own 
phosphate rock, which exists so abundantly 
in Idaho; and this development will require 
tremendous quantities of electricity. 

We must continue the fight for the estab- 
lishment of fabrication in consumers’ goods 
industries—the wealth-creating activities 
which grow out of basic industrial develop- 
ments that are already here. It is one thing 
to make an aluminum pig. It takes 11 kilo- 
watt-hours to make 1 pound of aluminum— 
that’s 3 days’ supply of electricity for the 
normal home. And after you have made 
that 1 pound of aluminum you have possibly 
a paper weight. It has no commercial value, 
because it has no use, any more than a piece 
of pig iron. It must be processed into some- 
thing useful, and that processing constitutes 
the wealth-creating activity that makes an 
economy self-sufficient. We must fight for 
these wealth-creating, Jabor-using activities, 
to follow up and be supported upon the ba- 
sic pig aluminum industrial development. 

This is true of the other basic electro- 
chemical and electrometallurgical industries 
already completed in the Northwest. Forg- 
ing and casting plants to make truck and 
trailer parts, other heavy transportation 
equipment, machine tools, airplane parts; 
new plants for the construction of planes, 
new types of planes for commercial use—all 
these are possible developments which will 
put our Northwest economy on a sound com- 
petitive basis. We must see that the possi- 
bility of securing this maximum production 
is not hampered by a price policy on the part 
of any single control group that will prevent 
those wealth-creating activities from coming 
into being. 

A skilled-labor supply is vital to any grow- 
ing industrial economy. The labor shortage 
is already acute in Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, and points of principal shipbulld- 
ing activity of the country’s war-production 


effort. Labor has been drained out of these 
Tegions and it needs to be restored and 
trained to be skilled in the use of tools. We 
are going to have to work more with our 
hands, to use these tremendous natural re- 
sources that are avilable to us. By fighting 
for lower freight costs for the products of 
Northwest industry we can improve this in- 
dustrial economy and the possibilities for 
its permanence in peace. The freight-rate 
problem is peculiarly of interest to you. It 
is my belief that the products from the man- 
ufacture and processing of aluminum can be 
competitive commercially as far east as the 
Dakotas, but only if the freight-rates struc- 
ture is properly adjusted to the Northwest 
industrial economy. 

Finally we must keep our low-cost power 
supply ahead of the demand. I think this 
was one of the things I mentioned in the 
first talk that I made before this group: That 
power in large quantities needs to be on the 
shelves waiting for a buyer, if you are going 
to develop this kind of a power industrial 
economy. 

When an industry wants to locate it cannot 
wait 2 years for a power supply. The great 
advantage that the Northwest has had in this 
war effort, of course, has been that its power 
supply was available when needed. That was 
true even before the war started. It brought 
the first great aluminum industry to this 
region, fortunately in time to be in produc- 
tion of aluminum before the war started. 
Such massive industrial developments as 
these require a Government project such as 
Bonneville in order to get strated. To risk 
the capital investment necessary to install 
tremendously expensive generators and trans- 
formation and transmission-line facilities; to 
have the resulting power available so that 
when the industry knocks at your door you 
can say, “There is the power supply needed. 
All you have to do is set in your plant and go 
to work.” That is a tremendous advantage 
to you. That is one of the subsidies your 
Government is giving you people in providing 
this investment in advance of the market. It 
is a Government development program, a 
program designed to develop the resources of 
this region, and every Government program 
of this kind risks capital in advance of the 
development in order to bring the develop- 
ment about. 

We must keep that kind of a program be- 
fore us. In the peacetime program that fol- 
lows this war keep an extra white elephant 
or two on the shelf, if you please. 

Of these various problems, power and 
freight rates perhaps are the most important. 
The power problem is particularly difficult 
because of the difficulty of making plans in 
sufficient time to make those plans effective. 
Our planning engineers in cooperation with 
the United States Army engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation engineers are making 
plans continuously for 6 years ahead. We 
are keeping that up so far as we possibly can 
with the limited facilities left to us. 

The presently scheduled generator installa- 
tions at Bonneville and Grand Coulee will 
take care of the immediate needs as sched- 
uled by the War Production Board. It might 
turn out that a year from now additional sup- 
plies of power will be needed for the war 
effort, supplies which could only be provided 
by the construction of, say, Umatilla Dam or 
some of the other projects which we at Bonne- 
ville in cooperation with the United States 
Army engineers have laid out and proposed 
as the next steps in power development. 

We have recommended that construction of 
the Umatilla Dam should start. Now, as I 
say, that is practically out of the question 
with the present critical material shortage. 
But we ought to be ready for immediate con- 
struction whenever that great site is given 
to us. It might take a minimum of 3 years 
to bring this dam into production. I can see 
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the possibility of such a sudden need for ad- 
ditional power; I believe, also, that the pres- 
ent acuteness of the material shortage may be 
licked at a not too distant date. I believe 
the practical policy for us out here must be 
one of extreme watchfulness; and when we 
see proof that the Nation's supply of critical 
materials has been stabilized, we should call 
for action on the 6,000,000-kilowatt program 
enunciated last February by the Bonneville 
Advisory Board, composed of Colonel Park 
of the United States Army engineers, a rep- 
resentative of the Federal Power Commission, 
a representative of the Department of the 
Interior, and of Bonneville. 

This program which was suggested at that 
time involves the complete installation of 
the generators at Grand Coulee Dam. It in- 
volves the construction of Umatilla Dam with 
630,000 kilowatts of capacity; of Five-Mile 
Rapids Dam with from 90,000 to 210,000 kilo- 
watts; Nez Perce Dam, 50 miles south of 
Lewiston, 1,000,000 kilowatts on that devel- 
opment. It calls for other dams on the up- 
per Columbia and the expansion of projects 
in western Oregon and Washington contain- 
ing more than 2,000,000 kilowatts of capacity. 

These are your great resources out here, 
When we speak of electrochemical and elec- 
trometallurgical developments as being the 
basic industrial development for the economy 
of the future of this region we are g 
of power as one of the ingredients, one of 
the natural resources for that kind of a 
development. Power is a part of an elec- 
trochemical and an electrometallurgical de- 
velopment just as much as are the chem- 
icals and materials that go into it. You 
have to mine those metals and chemicals and 
you have to mine your power, but when you 
mine your power by building your dams you 
have a permanent resource—an oil well that 
never runs dry. That is the reason it is 
the greatest resource that you have in this 
region for your future economic and social 
welfare. 

As I have been naming those projects, I 
am sure they have reminded you that the 
solution of the power problem can bring 
about the solution of the Northwest's freight- 
rate problem. I do not need to dwell upon 
the savings in freight rates, savings which will 
be reflected in lower manufacturing costs for 
the Northwest products. Problem No. 21, 
the report of the Columbia Basin Joint In- 
vestigations, is already familiar to you. That 
report with its estimates of 5 mills per ton- 
mile as a probable future water rate, shows 
the tremendous possibilities of river naviga- 
tion, both in direct savings and in its effect 
upon rail rates. As I say, you know these 
details better than I. The point I want to 
make now is that here we have a cause for 
common action. When the time comes to 
fight for the expansion of our power supply, 
which is necessary to assure the perma- 
nence and expansion of our new industrial 
economy, we must be ready. That expansion 
when it comes will key in, it seems to me, 
with the development of the great Columbia 
Basin project; the development of that new 
land through water supply from the Co- 
lumbia River, to take care of new popula- 
tions which will come into this area, as well 
as those already here. The products from 
that additional land will key in well with an 
industrial program which has already been 
established, which is providing new jobs and 
which will provide through those new jobs 
the new markets for the agricultural products 
from this additional land. 

We must be ready to do our part in carrying 
on an integrated program of river develop- 
ment, power development, and land develop- 
ment because those projects are multipur- 
pose in their nature. I think, however, that 
now is the time to fight for the reduction 
of freight rates, or at least get your facili- 
ties organized for that purpose so that the 
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products ot that industry can compete in 
the markets of the world when this war is 
over. 

It will take blitzkrieg tactics to jar our 
friends in the East into the realization that 
in the Pacific Northwest they have a power- 
ful tool which they have only half sharpened; 
and that the way to sharpen it is through 
the ultimate, complete development of power 
and navigation in the Columbia River water- 
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HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD an editorial from the Montana 
Standard, of Butte, Mont., for December 
25, 1942. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE AND A WORLD AT WAR 


On this anniversary of the birth of the 
Prince of Peace, 132,000,000 Americans are 
entrenched in a world at war. 

We have dedicated ourselves to sacrifice, 
to danger, to sorrow, and misery. We have 
girded ourselves in the stern habiliments 
of war. We have gone out to meet our ene- 
mies and have accepted the gage of battle. 

All of this we have done for a single all- 
encompassing purpose—to win the victory 
of peace, to make God's word a reality on 
the earth. 

It was from the throne of God, ruler of 
the universe, that word came down to man- 
kind at the birth of Christ in these sayings: 
“Fear not; for behold, I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy, which shall be to all peo- 
ple. For unto you is born this day in the 
City of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” 

And thereupon a multitude of the heavenly 
host appeared, praising God and saying: 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” 

Our enemies have denied the word of God. 
They have flouted the teachings of God. 
They have willfully and selfishly sown the 
seeds of war upon all the earth. They have 
desecrated the temples of God and sought 
to enslave his children. They have set their 
leaders up as equal with God. They have 
practiced hate rather than good will. They 
have undertaken to eradicate from the earth 
whole races of men. They are ruthless and 
cruel. 1 

Our purpose in this war is to bring peace 
on earth and good will toward men, not 
only for our own sake but for the sake of 
all suffering humanity everywhere and for 
our children and our children’s children, 

Much has been said in recent months, as 
our war effort has been intensified day by 
day, about the hate which we have for our 
enemies. 

It is not the hate for individuals or na- 
tions; it is hate for their works and their 
purposes. Theirs is an evil design for the 
world. We hate that design. 

Our enemies have lived by the sword, and 
by the word of God they shall perish by the 
sword. 


Our leaders have pledged, first, peace on 
earth; then, security for all; then, justice to 
all mankind. That is our creed. 

It is to achieve that great desire for the 
whole world that we have sent our young men 
into the seething cauldron of war and de- 
struction. It is to accomplish peace, security, 
and justice that we have set aside so much 
that is near and dear in our way of life. 

But the flesh is weak and we are prone to 
selfish purpose. 

Let us be sure on this anniversary of 
Christ’s birth that we are worthy—worthy of 
the cause in which we fight; worthy of the 
white knights of Christianity whom we have 
sent forth to battle throughout the whole 
world against the forces of evil. 

Let us wash from our minds the complexity 
of detail in the multitude of our modern 
needs and aspirations. 

Let us remember, first of all, that we are 
men, created in the image of God, to do God's 
work. 

Let us put aside selfish design and rededi- 
cate ourselves on this holy day to the difficult 
problems, the heavy sacrifice, the blood and 
tears and sorrows, the sweat and toil, as we 
perform God’s work in the service of our- 
selves and all mankind. 

Let us be worthy of the fight which our 
youth is so valiantly making. 


Salary and Income Limitations 
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HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement by 
James G. Patton, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, before the Amer- 
ican Forum of the Air, delivered over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, on Sunday 
evening, January 10, 1943. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


President Roosevelt's proposal to limit not 
only salaries but also incomes must be sup- 
ported as a simple matter of fair play. On 
April 27, 8 months ago, he pointed out that 
the indivisible seven-point anti-inflation pro- 
gram was interlocked and that all its parts 
had to be put into effect if the rest of them 
were to be effective. 

Today six of these seven points are in ef- 
fect. The seventh, which was No. 1 on the 
list, is not in effect; it is resisted by powerful 
interests representing less than one-half of 
1 percent of the American people. 

Today we have price and rent ceilings, 
wage stabilization, farm price stabilization, 
rationing, cuts in installment buying and 
people’s savings—nonspending—at the rate of 
four billion the first quarter, six billion the 
second quarter, seven billion the third quar- 
ter, and nine billion the fourth quarter of 
1942, a total of $26,000,000,000, including the 
purchase of nine billion in war bonds. 

Only point, No. 1, remains unacted on, the 
limitation of personal and corporate profits 
at a low reasonable rate. It is estimated that 
1942 profits of all manufacturing industries 
will show about a 40 percent rise over the 
1941 level. Congress not only refused to 
limit all incomes to $67,200 a year, or $25,000 
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a year net after taxes, but passed the worst 
tax measures in our history. Today low-in- 
come families are taxed 5 percent on every 
dollar over $12.50 a week, while millionaires 
lie in the Florida sun peeling calluses off 
their thumbs after the quarterly chore of 
counting and cashing tax-exempt coupons. 

Everyone in America, except the very 
wealthy, has joined in the battle against in- 
flation. We have responded to the call of 
our President and wartime Commander in 
Chief. 

Talk of the hardships of living on only 
$25,000 just can't be taken seriously by farm 
people, 40 to 50 percent of whom work and 
sweat and worry, marry, raise children, edu- 
cate them, live, and die on an average income 
of $500 net a year—that is, an income of $0 
to $1,000 a year—which is cut by various 
taxes, direct and indirect, to a net of ap- 
proximately $450 a year. They can't believe 
that the proposed limitation will kill am- 
bition and enterprise among high-income 
persons. I do not think they believe that 
high incomes necessarily make the recipients 
less patriotic and energetic than the average 
run of American citizens who are prepared 
to do whatever is necessary for complete 
victory and a decent peace. 

If privates in our armed services risk and 
give their lives at wages of $50 a month, if 
American factory workers meet their family 
bills for rent, food, clothing, transportation, 
and taxes out of the present average weekly 
wage of $38.86, if Generals Marshall, Eisen- 
hower and MacArthur can be relied upon to 
do their utmost for $9,699.96 before taxes, I 
think that Hedy Lamarr should be expected 
to get along for the duration on not more 
than $67,200 instead of the $80,000 for which 
she contracted. 

This limitation of income—and I think 
that instead of limiting it to salaries it 
should be extended to all incomes, as the 
President recommended—is not primarily a 
matter of increasing the tax yield to the 
Federal Treasury; it is simply a question of 
making a small token payment toward parity 
of sacrifice. 


Beveridge Social Security Proposals 
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HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a very well written and 
informative article by Howard M. Nor- 
ton, appearing in the Baltimore Sun for 
yesterday, January 10, entitled “Sir 
William Beveridge’s Social Security Pro- 
posals Had Roots in System Established 
in New Zealand.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sm WILLIAM Bevermnce’s SoctaL SECURITY 
Proposats Hap Roots IN SYSTEM ESTAB- 
LISHED IN NEw ZEALAND—PLAN Was PILOTED 
THROUGH PARLIAMENT AND ADMINISTERED N 
DOMINION’S PRESENT WASHINGTON ENVOY 

(By Howard M. Norton) 

WASHINGTON, January 9.—When Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge doffed his hat to New Zea< 
land’s social-security system last month, he 
turned the world spotlight for a moment on a 
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nation that has just come through social 
revolution as complete as the one Beveridge 
proposes to launch in England. 

By inference, Sir William doffed his hat 
also to the man who fathered New Zealand’s 
“revolution” and guided it through its early 
months. 

That man is Walter Nash, now a member of 

the Pacific War Council and New Zealand's 
Minister to Washington. 


GUIDEL ACT THROUGH PARLIAMENT 


With the support of the late Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, Michael Joseph Savage, Nash 
piloted the social security act through Parlia- 
ment and then became New Zealand’s first 
minister of social security. 

Today, in his panelled office in the Lega- 
tion building at 27 Observatory Circle, here, 
Minister Nash described his nation’s social- 
security set-up—a set-up that Beveridge sin- 
gled out as the only one in any way similar 
to his own plan in comprehensiveness and 
method. 

The program costs New Zealand 5 percent 
of her national income from all sources, indi- 
vidual and corporation, Mr. Nash said. 


GENERAL REVENUE AVAILABLE 


If it happens to cost more in any one year, 
the deficit comes out of the general Gov- 
ernment revenue. 

For their money, the New Zealanders get 
immediate benefits as well as promise of se- 
curity in the future. They get 
Free hospitalization. 

Free medical treatment. 

. Free medicine. 

. Free maternity care and consultation. 

. Miscellaneous free medical services. 

. Superannuation payments to every man 
and woman who reaches the age of 65—rich 
and poor alike. 

7. An old-age pension for persons 60 years 
and older. 

8. Cash payments to families in the lower- 
income brackets—the payments based on the 
number of children and size of income. 

9. Widows’ benefits. 

10. Orphans’ benefits, 

11. Invalids’ benefits. 

12, Benefits for disabled miners. 

13. Sickness benefits. 

14, Unemployment benefits. 

Aside from these, every New Zealand school 
child gets a half pint of milk free, daily, and 
an apple a day when apples are in season 
(this helps do away with New Zealand’s sur- 
plus apple crop). In addition, every 3 months 
each child’s teeth are examined free of 
charge. 

OPERATION COST ABOVE COLLECTION 


Last year (the year ended March 31, 1942). 
the social-security collections amounted to 
$55,000,000, but the operation of the system 
cost $73,500,000. The deficit was made up out 
of ordinary revenue. 

That year, New Zealand's total national in- 
come from all sources was $1,100,000,000. 
(Population: 1,641,000.) 

[In these computations the New Zealand 
pound is figured at the old standard—fl 
equals $5. This is used rather than the 
present, lower exchange rate, because it gives 
a truer picture of the actual value of New 
Zealand’s income in terms of our money.] 

This year all benefits under the social- 
security plan were increased by 5 percent 
except the family benefits, which were in- 
ceased by 50 percent—from $1 to $1.50 a 
child. The over-all increase took the form 
of a cost-of-living bonus, because the cost 
of living had risen by that much. 

NO DEDUCTIONS ARE MADE 

The social-security levy is a flat tax of 5 
percent on everybody—with no deductions. 

This money is put into a special account 
known as the social-security fund. The 
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benefits themselves and military pay and al- 
lowances and certain income of persons un- 
der the age of 16 years are the only classes 
of income exempt from the payment of this 
tax. 

The tax is deducted at its source in the 
case of incomes derived from wages and sala- 
ries, and in other cases is paid quarterly on 
the basis of an annual declaration of income 
received. 


SUBSIDY IS PROVIDED 


Into the social-security fund each year 
there is also put a subsidy from general tax- 
ation revenue sufficient to meet the fund's 
annual budgetary requirements. 

For the present financial year the social- 
security expenditure is expected to reach 
$80,990,000, toward which sum social-security 
taxation will yield $55,750,000. 

About $18,000,000 will have to be paid as 


a subsidy out of the general tax fund. The 
rest will be taken from cash balances. 
Another flat tax—75 t, with no ex- 


emptions—is levied for national security. 
INCOME TAX STARTS AT 12.5 PERCENT 


Over and above all this, New Zealand’s regu- 
lar income-tax rates start at 12.5 percent of 
the first $500 over the allowable deductions 
and exemptions, and reach a maximum of 


90 percent. 

(For the single man the maximum tax is 
reached at $12,700.) 

New Zealand's social theories—which are 
the theories of the Labor Party and the pres- 
ent labor government—are summed up thus 
by Mr. Nash: 

“The first charge on all wealth created is 
the care of the aged, the young, the ailing, 
and all those engaged in the production of 
essential utilities.” 

MAIN OBJECT OF PLAN 

“One of the main objects of the New 
Zealand scheme,” he continued, “is to do 
away with the stigma of charity which had 
attached previously to various schemes for 
pensions, such as old-age and unemployment 
allowances, and to recognize that there 
should be a first charge on the wealth of the 
country to provide for those people who are 
unable to provide for themselves.” 

The Social Security Act provides free medi- 
cal and hospital service for all persons ordi- 
narily resident in New Zealand, without re- 
gard to economic status, race, or nationality. 

All maternity attention is free. The phy- 
sician is paid by the Government for atten- 
tion given to all mothers. 

When the mother does not go into a hos- 
pital, a nurse is provided free for 14 days just 
before childbirth and for a period after the 
child has been delivered. 

MEDICINE IS PROVIDED 


All medicines are free, provided they are 
prescribed by a doctor and come on the 
pharmaceutical list. 

All general practitioner treatment is free, 
the doctor being paid later by the state. 

If the patient pays him direct, the fee (up 
to a certain figure) can be received from the 
state. 

Service in all public hospitals is entirely 
free. 

If a person desires to go to a private hos- 
pital, he may do so, and the average cost of 
maintenance is paid to the owner of the 
private hospital, the patient then paying any 
difference. 

SOME TREATMENTS NOT COVERED 


Except in public hospitals, certain types of 
treatment are not provided under the Social 
Security Act, which is primarily concerned 
with that given by general practitioners. 

The services of recognized specialists are 
outside the scope of medical benefits, and 
some other services are excluded, Principal 
of these are— 
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1. Administering of anesthetics. 

2. Medical examination for the obtaining 
of a medical certificate. 

3. Treatment of venereal disease. 

4. Extraction of teeth by a doctor. 

The medical-benefits portion of the So- 
cial Security Act operates like this: 

A would-be patient names on a special 
form the doctor of his choice. 

The doctor then signs the form and for- 
wards to the social-security authorities a 
list of his patients. 

RECEIVES “CAPITATION” FEE 

For these patients he either receives a 
“capitation” fee of $3.75 a year a name, plus 
mileage fees if the patient lives outside the 
area he would normally be expected to serve, 
or a fee of $1.87 for any occasion on which 
medical services were provided. 

The fee is raised to $3.12 if he is required 
to provide services at night or on Sundays. 

The doctor, instead of the amount 
to which he is entitled under social security, 
may receive a direct payment from the pa- 
tient, in which case the patient then, in turn, 
can recover the amount of the fee from the 
State. 

This, of course, leaves it open for the pa- 
tient to pay more for the services if he wishes, 
but the doctor is prevented by law from 
claiming more than the sum prescribed. 

GOVERNMENT-OWNED HOSPITALS 

Ninety percent of New Zealand's hospitals 
are government-owned and most of those 
that are not owned by the government have 
contracted with the government to accept 
patients whose medical care is underwritten 
by the social security system. 

For hospital care during the confinement 
period, the sociai-security fund normally 
pays $55 a patient to the private hospitals. 
For any hospital treatment given prior to or 
subsequent to the confinement period, the 
fund pays $1.50 a day. 

Lists of hospitals which have entered into 
contracts with the social-security system are 
displayed in postoffices and district offices of 
the health department. Lists of obstetric 
nurses under contract to the government also 
are published. 

FLAT RATE FOR NURSE 

The fund pays the nurse a flat rate of 
$55.50 for her care of the patient during the 
days of labor and the 14 days following. If 
she did not act as midwife, she receives $50.50. 

A part-time visiting nurse is paid $27.50, 
or $22.50, depending upon the capacity in 
which she attends the patient. 

Only six doctors in all New Zealand have 
refused to sign contracts with the Govern- 
ment under the maternity-benefit plan. 

The contract provides that the doctor will 
receive from the social-security fund a stand- 
ard fee of $26.25 for attending a normal con- 
finement and giving antenatal advice. Addi- 
tional fees are paid if he provides special 
services. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


Under this part of the plan the resident of 
New Zealand receives, free of charge, full 
hospitalization. This includes medical and 
surgical treatment and nursing care in and 
out of the hospital, isolation under medical 
supervision, and medical observation. 

The fund pays the hospital boards for these 
services at the rate of $1.50 a day for each 
patient (except in a Karitane hospital, where 
a mother accompanies her infant, in which 
case the payment is $2.25 a day). The bal- 
ance of the cost of maintenance is shared 
equally by the State and local authorities. 

X-ray diagnostic services also have been 
available to New Zealanders under the Social 
Security Act since August 11, 1941, free of 
charge. These services do not include X-ray 
photographs made for dental purposes. 
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UNIVERSAL SUPERANNUATION 


“An entirely new principle embodied in our 
Social Security Act is that of universal su- 
perannuation,” Mr. Nash said. 

“The idea behind it is that the qualification 
for age benefits should not be determined 
by the amount of money saved, but should 
be paid to the individual because it is his 
right to receive it. 

“The payment is made because the indi- 
vidual has reached the age of 65 and has done 
a share of work in that time that entitles 
him to the payments. It is not paid because 
he is poor.” 

This plan, Mr. Nash added, helps to remove 
the stigma of charity from all the other kinds 
of benefit payments. 

Payments of this sort, he asserted, involve 
a lot of money and must be increased grad- 
ually. Therefore, the New Zealand Govern- 
ment began by paying $50 in 1939 to each 
person eligible for superannuation. The 
payment is being increased by $12.50 yearly 
until 1968, when it will reach the maximum 
of $390 yearly a person. 

AGE BENEFITS 


To receive age benefits—which are apart 
from the universal superannuation pay- 
ments—the applicant must be at least 60 
years old and fulfill prescribed residence and 
other residence requirements. 

He then receives a pension of $7.50 a week. 

But he is not prohibited from working. 
He may earn up to $5 a week on the side and 
still receiv® his pension, if he is single or if 
his wife also is receiving a pension, and as 
much as $12.50 a week if his wife Is not eligi- 
ble for a pension. Or he may have invest- 
ment income in these amounts. 

But if his income exceeds the amounts al- 
lowed, his pension is reduced in accordance 
with the amount of the excess, 

“We are not at present paying benefits to 
old people to permit them to leave capital 
to others,” Mr. Nash explains. 


WIDOW’S BENEFITS 


A widow with dependent children receives 
$6.25 a week, plus $2.50 a week for each de- 
pendent child, with a limit of $22.50 a week. 

She may also have additional income with- 
out disqualifying for the pension, but there is 
a fixed limit to this additional income. If 
she exceeds the limit, the pension is reduced 
in proportion to the excess. 

The widow without children receives a 
benefit of $5 a week, and may have an addi- 
tional income of $5 from other sources with- 
out losing any part of the benefit. 

When the widow reaches 60 years of age 
the yearly benefit is reducible by $5 for every 
#50 of accumulated property in excess of 
$2,500, as if she were an applicant for age 
benefits. 

ORPHAN’S BENEFITS 

An orphan's benefit is paid in respect of 
any orphan born in New Zealand, or whose 
last surviving parent lived in New Zealand 
for the 3 years before his or her death, pro- 
vided the child is not maintained in a state 
institution. 

The benefit must not exceed $3.75 a week, 
or $195 a year and is reducible if other income 
is received for the benefit of the orphan 
The money is paid to the guardian. 

FAMILY BENEFITS 


If the income of any eligible New Zealand 
family is not more than $26.25 a week, the 
father or mother may apply for a family 
benefit payment of $1.50 a week for each 
child in the family under 16 years of age 
(18 if the child is in school). 

The law requires that the family benefit 
be paid to the mother—not to the father— 
regardless of whether the mother or father 
applies for the benefit. 


INVALID'S BENEFITS 


Invalids over 16, but not old enough to 
qualify, for age benefits, are qualified to re- 
ceive invalid’s benefits, The invalid must be 
permanently incapacitated for work through 
accident, illness, or congenital defect, or be 
totally blind, and the incapacity for which 
the benefit is claimed must not be self-in- 
flicted or self-induced. 

Benefits start at $5 a week for single per- 
sons under 21 years of age. A married man 
or widower with dependent children would 
receive $7.50 a week, his wife (if eligible 
under the law) would receive an additional 
$2.50 a week, and he would receive $2.50 a 
week for each dependent child. 

Small incomes apart from the invalid's 
benefits do not disqualify the invalid under 
the social security law so long as the outside 
income does not exceed amounts prescribed 
by law. 

MINER'S BENEFITS 

This is for miners who have become dis- 
abled at their work. The rates are $7.50 a 
week for the miner, plus $2.50 a week for his 
wife and $2.50 a week for each child under 
16. The maximum payable in any one case 
is $22.50 a week. 


MAORI WAR BENEFITS 


Maori war benefit is payable to any person 
who served in any of the Maori wars and was 
awarded a medal for active service in such 
Wars. 

The rate is $7.50 a week, and it is not re- 
ducible on account of income and property. 


SICKNESS BENEFITS 


Every person over 16 years of age who has 
lived in New Zealand not less than a year is 
entitled to receive a sickness benefit if he is 
temporarily incapacitated for work through 
sickness or accident and has thereby suffered 
a loss of salary or wages or other earnings. 

Persons 16 to 20 years old without de- 
pendents get $2.50 a week. All others get $5. 
An additional $3.25 is paid to the applicant 
who is married, to cover living expenses of his 
wife. For each dependent child he gets an 
additional $2.50. The maximum payable in 
any one case is $20 a week. 

The Government reserves the right to re- 
duce the rate if the applicant has other in- 
come. 

UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 

Every person over 16 years of age who has 
resided in New Zealand not less than 12 
nionths is entitled to receive an unemploy- 
ment benefit if he is capable and willing to 
work and is unable to find work. 

Persons 16 to 20 years old, without depend- 
ents, receive $2.50 a week, all others $5 a week. 
For his wife the applicant receives an addi- 
tional $3.25 and for each dependent child 
$1.25 weekly. Not more than $20 a week is 
payable in any one case. The payments are 
subject to reduction at the discretion of the 
authorities if the applicant or his wife or chil- 
dren receive other income or own property 
considered sufficient to care for at least part 
of their needs. 

EMERGENCY BENEFITS 

An emergency benefit may be granted by 
the Social Security Commission on the 
grounds of hardship to any person who, by 
reason of age, physical or mental disability, 
domestic circumstance, or any other reason, 
is unable to earn enough to take care of him- 
self and dependents yet is unable to qualify 
for any other monetary benefit under the 
Social Security Act. 

New Zealand was one of the first nations to 
adopt a system of social benefits. 

The history of the movement in New Zea- 
land goes back 50 years to a system of age 
benefits adopted in the 1890's. 
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Then followed a system of widows’ benefits 
and still later a system of benefits for miners. 

It was not until the Labor Party came into 
power in 1935 that the social security sys- 
tem was revised, unified, and broadened to 
its present scope. The present law came into 
effect in April 1939. 


How To Face a World at War and Still 
Believe in the Church 
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or 
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OF TENNESSEE 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following sermon 
oy Rev. Clifford E. Barbour, of Knoxville, 

enn.: 


The subject this morning is, How Can We 
Face a World at War and Still Believe in the 
Church? and for the background of our think- 
ing I take several verses from the Book of 
Joshua, chapter 24: 

“And if it seems evil unto you to serve the 
Lord, choose you this day whom ye will serye; 
whether the gods which your fathers served 
that were on the other side-of the flood, or 
the gods of the Amorites, in whose land ye 
dwell: but as for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord. 

“And the people answered and said, God 
forbid that we should forsake the Lord, to 
serve other gods.” 

I say the subject is, How Can You Face a 
World at War and Still Believe in the Church? 
I know something about war, and—I don't 
like it. As a matter of fact, I know a good 
deal about it. I was in the last one as much 
as anyone can be who isn’t carrying a gun, 
and I was in it a good deal more than many 
who did carry guns. I was on the French 
front for 6 months—I mean on the front, 
I don't mean in France—I mean in the 
trenches, when there were trenches, and right 
behind the enemy after they had been driven 
out of their trenches. I was with the Young 
Men's Christian Association. It wasn't a 
very much-loved organization. Yet my divi- 
sion made us honorary members of their asso- 
ciation. There were 33 of us. The man who 
was at the head of us would have been a 
general in anybody's army. We had to work. 
There wasn’t any choice and we had to work 
where it needed to be done, when it needed 
to be done, whatever the conditions might 
be. Five out of our number received physical 
wounds, One little preacher had his ear shot 
off. Now that wasn’t an accident—that hap- 
pened where the bullets were flying. And 
that’s fairly close to being serious, if you 
would like to know. Another had his shoul- 
der blown open with shrapnel. Another had 
both legs shot up. Then there were two other 
casualties I don’t remember. There were 11 
gassed. I was gassed. I was gassed with 
phosgene gas. It doesn't happen very far 
from the fighting. For 5 years I suffered 
succeeding fits of depression. About every 3 
weeks for about 3 or 4 days I went through a 
period of deep depression. It wasn’t very 
enjoyable. 

I say I don’t like war. I don’t like it for 
what it means to our physical life. I don't 
like it for all the ghastliness of living in an 
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area of conflict—the mud, and the filth, and 
the cooties, which ordinarily aren’t anything 
to be laughed off. And flies—flies are almost 
the worst thing that happens living at the 
front! £ 

I don't like it for what it does to boys’ 
bodies. One night in Chateau-Thierry 
1,100 boys went through our field hospital. 
There weren't enough men in the medical 
corps to care for them so those of us who 
were able worked both day and night as long 
as we could, caring for boys in various stages 
of serious wounds. 

I say I don’t like war. I speak as one who 
knows. I don't like it also, because generally 
it doesn’t get what you are after. The world 
certainly was not saved for democracy. 
However, I still contend with anybody that it 
was saved from something pretty bad. Maybe 
not for what we would have liked, but from 
a world that would have been far worse had 
we lost. 

I don't like war but I think there are some 
things worse than war. Defeat is worse than 
war. The loss of the things that mean more 
than life is worse than war—the things that 
are spiritual. If we lose this present war on 
the fields of battle, we will see a society sup- 
ported by a government controlled by ma- 
terialists; a society in which ideals—the 
ideals of honor, and integrity, and honesty, 
and kindness, and love, and God—will be 
denied expression. 

I am not speaking out of my imagination. 
Two years ago an edict was sent from Hitler 
to the gauleiter of Poland. The order said: 
“There shall be no religious organizations per- 
mitted.” Fellowships may be allowed to ex- 
ist, but fellowships only for adults. No one 
under 21 shall belong to any such fellowship. 
No fellowship shall have as its leader anyone 
who is giving his full time to it and supported 
by the offerings of the people who belong to 
it. No such fellowship shall have any re- 
lationship with similar fellowships in other 
countries. This dictum is verifiable. It is 
not a statement growing out of my imagina- 
tion. It was printed in several of our news- 
papers and given space in Time Magazine. If 
a military victory should be won by the ene- 
my—God forbid—those things for which the 
church has stood for 2,000 years will find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to secure expres- 
sion, maybe for centuries.. Goering says the 
new order will persist for a thousand years, 
Because I believe that the church is the only 
agency qualified to give adequate expression 
to those ideals which mean more to me than 
life itself, and that military defeat would 
mean the death of the church, I will support 
in any way that I am permitted, the program 
of war. Because I believe in the church as 
the only channel, I support the war. 


But make no mistake, the war is only the 
symptom of a disease. Two books have in- 
fiuenced my thinking more than any others 
this last year. Both of them were written by 
Russians, One, a book spoken of here many 
times, is The Crisis of Our Age, by Sorokin. 
The other, The End of Our Times, is by a 
man named Berdyaev, who was a leader in 
the Bolshevist revolution but who was run 
out of Russia in 1922 because he was a Chris- 
tian. He was, the last known of him, in 
Paris directing the Academy of the Philos- 
ophy of Religion. Both of these are con- 
vinced that we are watching a disease attack- 
ing our society—materialism. A disease that 
has captured certain countries almost en- 
tirely and which leads men to believe that 
there is no reality except that which is 
known to the senses; that the only real 
things are the things that can be measured; 
that man is only bones and brain and mus- 
cles—a purely materialistic concept. For 
those who have such a concept there is no 


place for kindness; there is no place for 
brotherly love; there is no place for honor 
and honesty; there is no place for sacrifice; 
there is no place for integrity of character; 
there is no place for God. These things are 
not real because they can't be measured. 
The church says they are real. The church 
says that integrity of character has more to 
do with a satisfactory society than all the 
wealth of the world. The church says that 
honor is more important than money. The 
church says that honesty is more important 
than success. The church says that “God 
sọ loved the world that He gave his only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life” The church says man is a spirit—not 
bones and brains and muscle; the church 
Says he is a child of God. 

The disease has captured certain countries, 
but, make no mistake, the disease has been 
active in America, Many Americans giving 
lip service to the church still believe in ma- 
terialism. Many Americans entering super- 
ficial fellowship with the church believe that 
success is more important than honesty and 
money more important than honor and 
earthly achievement better than eternal life. 
So it is a disease that will have to be attacked 
aiso in America. And unless we maintain the 
church through the crisis, whatever be the 
outcome of our conflict, we will have lost the 
‘war. 

Consequently, because I believe that honor 
and honesty and integrity and brotherly 
kindness and God are more important than 
all the material things in the world, because 
I believe in that, as long as I am minister 
of this church, we are going to function. 
There will be great temptations in the next 
year for us to let down here in our own 
church; to let down in our financial support; 
to let down in the program. I am not going 
to let it down. I believe that we not only 
must win a military victory, we must con- 
serve those things for which we are fighting. 
If we don’t conserve them, whether we win 
or not on the battlefields of the world, we 
will lose at home and our children and their 
children will come into a society in which 
honor is not a virtue and honesty is not a 
virtue and integrity is not a virtue and money 
and success and power are the things to be 
sought for, and God will be forgotten. If 
you want to live in a society like that, then 
“choose you this day whom ye will serve; 
whether the gods which your father served 
that were on the other side of the flood, or 
the gods of the Amorites, in whose land ye 
dwell; but, as for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.” 
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Now there is one other reason why I can 
believe in the church in a time of war. As 
of today there are 98 boys out of this church 
in the armed services. Ninety-eight! Out 
of the 98 I suppose there are 75 that I call by 
thei~ first names. They are boys that I have 
watched grow up through high school and 
college. Many of them I have brought into 
the church. Some of them I have married. 
I have baptized some of their children. My 
boys! I am not going to let them down. If 
I can influence you, you are not going to 
let them down. When they come back they 
are going to come back into a church that 
is functioning. They left one that was func- 
tioning, and to which they lent théir efforts. 
When they come back they are going to find 
one functioning. The things they have 
taken with them—the things that are giving 
them courage and strength in the face of 
many temptations, are the things that they 
got through their homes and the church; 
through homes influenced by the church. 
When they come back they are going to find 
this church alive. 
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Listen to what they say to their minister: 

“I get a sort of warm feeling just knowing 
that I have a minister I can write to and 
tell my troubles to and my happier moments.” 

Don't think that doesn’t make me warm 
too. I am not going to let that boy down. 

Here's one written Armistice Day: 

“We got out of bed at 4:15 so you can read- 
ily see this is going to be a long day. It is 
now almost 7, so I will close and prepare for 
the day's festivities. Please continue to re- 
member me in your prayers and I will con- 
tinue trying to do my best for God and 
country.” 

I won't let that boy down. 

Another one sent his letter—a V-mail 
letter—half way around the world. It ends: 

“Look afte, the folks. Your pal.” 

I am not going to let him down. 

This one from a member of the Coast 
Guard: 

“De. BARBOUR: I don’t know if I am differ- 
ent from most of the sailors I have run into 
or not, but I don’t find many that like the 
same things I do for relaxation.” 

Where did he get his guidance? Out of the 
church. He tells me what goes on Saturday 
nights among the Coast Guardsmen. I know 
what goes on on Saturday nights. I was in 
Paris on a Saturday night. But he looks for 
some other form of relaxation, and he was 
guided in his tastes by the church. 

Here's another one: 

“Is it all right with you H I have my service 
record and dog tags changed so that you will 
be notified in case anything serious should 
happen to me?” 

I won't let that boy down, either. 

Dran Dr. Barsour: I have just finished 
reading your sermon on Life Is a Unit. I 
found it very stimulating and in reading I 
could hear your voice speaking the words, 
and even look up to see the quotation, ‘God 
is love,’ inscribed between the buttresses to 
the roof. That really helps. 

“The Bible that the church sent also helps 
a great deal. While I feel that in general Im 
doing what is right, i. e., serving here, I need 
His guidance constantly in order to do bet- 
ter—my life must be a unit.” 

We will help him to make it so. 

“DEAR Dr. Bannoun: I have today witnessed 
& very impressive ceremony the like of which 
I doubt if I shall ever have the opportunity 
of seeing again. It was so impressive that I 
felt that I would just have to write and tell 
you about it.” 

Then he tells of 3,000 boys at communion 
service. They were boys who had learned of 
the significance of communion in churches 
like this, and when far away from home the 
influence of the church led them to express 
their faith in fellowship at the Lord's table. 
We must keep that influence functioning. 

For the first time in history men are tak- 
ing Christianity seriously into battle. For 
those who have gone from us we will main- 
tain our Christianity back home so that when 
they return they will know we have not let 
them down. The church is in a crisis. We 
are going to be faced with a lot of tempta- 
tions to give up the church. It is going to 
be very easy to give up attendance on church 
services, particularly when we are going to 
be on the air in 2 weeks and when gasoline 
rationing limits us in the use of our cars. It 
is going to be easy to give up supporting the 
church financially, when heavier taxes and 
urgent war demands are made upon us. It 
is going to be easy to give up supporting the 
church’s program, because it is going to be 
easier to answer the call of more specific ap- 
peals in the war effort. But if we let the 
church down, no matter what happens in the 
war, we will have lost what we are fighting 
for. 

How can we face a world at war and still 
believe in the church? It makes me believe 
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in the church much, much more, and in the 
need of the church, “Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve: * * as for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.” I am not 
going to let my boys down. No. 


Hon. Charles Evans Hughes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I.include the following article by 
Justice D. Lawrence Groner, Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, Washington, D. C., in appreciation 
of Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, Chief 
Dn of the United States from 1930 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
AN APPRECIATION 


Intellectual greatness has been said to con- 
sist not alone in clearness of apprehension 
or in vigor of expression, but in equal de- 
gree, also, in the grasp and comprehension 
of ideas in their relation to other ideas with 
wisdom to appraise them at their proper 
zonn, that the true be winnowed from the 
false. 

If this is an accurate definition, then meas- 
ured by its standard, Charles Evans Hughes 
must be classed among those who are dem- 
onstrated great. Born in upper New York 
in the most critical period of the Nation’s 
history, he reached manhood’s estate amid 
the first rumblings of popular discontent 
at the greed and venality which in the after- 
math of a great fratricidal struggle had 
gripped the industrial and public life of the 
Republic. With no other advantage than 
impeccable character, great moral courage, 
and capacity beyond his years, he began that 
splendid career of public service which has 
made his name a household word. 

The limited compass of this sketch affords 
no opportunity to speak of the career of the 
great Chief Justice except in the most gen- 
eral outline. His admitted and admired 
leadership at the bar, his election twice as 
Governor of New York State, and the record 
of promises fulfilled over nearly insuperable 
obstacles, his first 6 years’ service in the 
Supreme Court, his nomination for the Presi- 
dency in spite of his efforts to head it off, 
his defeat at the polls, and the reasons for 
it, his return to the practice, and his recall 
to high public office in the administrations 
of Presidents Harding and Coolidge, will some 
day be written to the satisfaction of a grate- 
ful people whom he served so well. But 
great as he was in these different relation- 
ships, he was greater still in the Chief Jus- 
ticeship which he is now surrendering in 
wise deference to his health and age. 

For 11 years he sat as the presiding judge 
of the Supreme Court and as such the head 
of the American judiciary. In the whole of 
this period he wrote approximately 300 opin- 
‘ions for the Court which, considered in the 
mass, may, I think, be regarded as embodying 
as much of erudition, statesmanship, breadth 
of view, and sound legal principles as the 
work of any previous member of that great 
Court, Confronted in the earlier period of 
‘his service by a world-wide depression re- 
sulting in general unemployment, prostra- 


tion of trade and commerce, and a general 
impatience with constitutional limitations, 
he saw with the vision of statesmanship the 
necessity of adapting the great charter of 
American freedom, in its scope and applica- 
tion, to the impending crisis. In this spirit, 
he was not afraid to advocate such readjust- 
ments as he believed to be necessary to meet 
definite and permanent changes in the social 
and economic life of the Nation, and he 
sustained his views in this respect with a 
ripeness of research, a mastery of logic, and 
an accumulation of historical knowledge and 
political lore that left nothing to be said. 
Today, as he leaves the Court, the Constitu- 
tion stands unimpaired, the foundation still 
on which Government rests, the unchanging 
means through which every individual right 
is preserved, the guarantor to all, rich and 
poor, strong and weak, of liberty in the full 
sense of that term. Within its ample folds 
are yet garnered and stored, as in a common 
repository, the hopes of labor, the security of 
business, the stability of agriculture, the 
peace of the home, and the protection of the 
fireside. The young Athenian was made to 
swear that he would adhere constantly to the 
faith of his fathers. The fathers of our Con- 
stitution claim the same fidelity of their 
posterity. Chief Justice Hughes exemplified 
in his long career as lawyer, judge, patriot, 
and statesman, an abiding appreciation of 
this obligation. 

A brief view into the administrative side 
of his headship of the Court may not be in- 
appropriate. In this respect he regarded 
himself as discharging a sacred trust, and 
the preservation of the esteem and confidence 
of the people in the Court he looked upon 
as vital to the safety of the Republic. Hence 
he was ever watchful that it should not be 
lessened nor destroyed. As the head of the 
whole Federal judiciary, he was impelled by 
the same sentiment of obligation and duty. 
And when it became apparent to him that 
Congress had failed to provide adequate ad- 
ministrative machinery for the proper func- 
tioning of the inferior Federal courts, result- 
ing in delays in the trial of cases and resent- 
ment on the part of the public, he advocated 
the bill to create the administrative office of 
the courts to afford a sane mode of dealing 
with the affairs of the Federal system and 
at the same time assuring judicial inde- 
pendence and placing the responsibility for 
judicial work under judicial supervision. 
These and other like services in behalf of 
the better administration of justice attest his 
foresight and his wisdom. 

But gréat as he was in the chair of justice, 
sound as were his judgments, wise as was 
his administration—it was in the conference 
room that he most strongly impressed him- 
self upon his brethren. The power of his 
exposition, the clarity of his statement, the 
fruitfulness of his advice, endeared him to 
the members of the Court, and I have heard 
from the lips of the judges who served with 
him, that all regarded him as the ablest Chief 
Justice in the history of the Court. Primus 
not only inter pares—but inter omnes. 

To the members of the Judicial Confer- 
encé—the 11 senior circuit judges—over 
which he annually presided the guiding hand 
of the Chief Justice was universally recog- 
nized, and the severance of the relationship 
which his retirement makes necessary will be 
deeply felt as an insuperable loss. 

The historian Gibbon has said that it was 
the great fortune of the Emperor Justinian 
that his greatest work had been in the admin- 
istration of law and justice by the great 
code which he provided, and that his memory 
was committed to a permanent body of men 
who profess and execute the law and main- 
tain justice. I have no manner of doubt 
that, in the same sense, the memory of 
Chief Justice Hughes will be preserved so 
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long as truth and justice have sway to vindi- 
cate the right and subdue the wrong. 
D. LAWRENCE GRONER, 
Chief Justice, United States Court 
of Appeals, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1941. 


Gasoline and Tire Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a radio address 
delivered on December 15, 1942, by Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. . This 
is Fulton Lewis, Jr., g from the stu- 
dios of radio station WOL, in Washington, 
D. C., but before we get around to the news 
here’s a word from your announcer. 

Well, I think I’m ready to give you a final 
roundup tonight on these problems of ra- 
tioning in general and gasoline-tire ration- 
ing in particular, and farm gasoline ration- 
ing in very particular, about which I’ve been 
reporting to you from ail over the Nation for 
the past 3 weeks. 

As I told you in the very beginning, there's 
not much use in doing a job of this kind if 
you're going to be merely destructive, and 
say that what’s been done is bad, without 
any substitute that’s an improvement, and 
I wanted to talk to all of the agencies and 
individuals here in Washington who are in- 
volved in this rather bad scramble, before I 
gave you any final summary. 

But I have talked to those people now. I’ve 
gotten the point of view of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, which was responsible 
for these fantastic questionnaires to the 
farmers. I’ve gotten the story of the Office 
of Price Administration, on their problems 
about general rationing. I spent last evening 
in conference with Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, 
who needs no identification to you, and I 
spent some hours today with Mr. William 
Jeffers, the Rubber Administrator, who is 
immediately responsible for the rubber prob- 
iem. 

And after doing all that I've tried to boil 
everything down to simple terms. I hope 
you'll listen carefully, because this is a tre- 
mendous problem—one of the most critical 
we have in the whole country—and I hope 
that the gentlemen here in Washington who 
are involved will realize that I'm not indulg- 
ing in any personalities. I’m merely trying to 
be constructive. 

To begin with, you've heard most of the 
reports I've made from various parts of the 
country, farmers bewildered and hamstrung 
in their operations because of long, legalis- 
tic, highly complicated questionnaires they 
were required to fill out, in order to get gaso- 
line for their farm operations, and then being 
cut, arbitrarily, to such drastic extents that 
they simply couldn’t continue their farm 
operations; ration boards, all over the Na- 
tion, paralyzed by their inability to handle 
the flood of gasoline rationing demands; and 
the public partially paralyzed because the 
ration boards just can't issue the ration 
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books fast enough. And in all of that rush 
and turmoil, the local ration boards—which 
are trying very hard, admirably, to do a good 
job—being swamped by a deluge of new reg- 
ulations every day, giving detailed instruc- 
tions and revising and rerevising existing 
regulations, until the board members are al- 
most crazy. 

There are six high points, in all this infor- 
mation I've gathered for you—and for what 
they're worth, I want to give them to you 
one by one, with just a bit of explanation 
and background, and perhaps a suggestion as 
to what should be done to cure them. 

In the first place, there’s one general weak- 
ness, that seems to stand out like a sore 
thumb, all through this whole picture, and 
that is the efforts by a bureau in Washington, 
or in one case a bureau of Detroit, to handle 
all of the tiny little details of each individual 
situation in every city and hamlet and coun- 
try crossroads in the United States. 

That was very noticeable, in the case of 
the Office of Defense Transportation in De- 
troit, trying to issue individual ration allow- 
ances for each individual farm truck in the 
United States. It’s also equally noticeable 
in the case of the general rationing regula- 
tions which the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is sending to the individual ration 
boards all over the Nation. The smart exec- 
utive is always the man who issues general 
policies, and gives that policy to assistants 
to carry out. He doesn’t follow every detail 
down to the chore boy who is carrying out 
the actual work, to supervise every move 
that the chore boy makes. And in the case 
of a Nation-wide governmental program, 
that becomes more important than ever. 

I can understand how all these detailed 
regulations have built up. The top officials, 
here in Washington, in their enthusiasm for 
setting up a perfect rationing system in gaso- 
line, for example, have tried to make it air- 
tight—they’ve tried to demonstrate what per- 
fect planners they are, by thinking of every 
little detail, and leaving not the tiniest loop- 
hole by which anyone could cheat on the 
system. But from a practical standpoint, 
that’s an impossible thing to do and the im- 
possibility of it is showing up every day. 
In the tire rationing, for example, in order 
to prevent the public from using bootleg 
gasoline and thereby using their tires more 
than they’re allowed to use them, Mr. Leon 
Henderson has put in this system of having 
tires checked every three months, or every 
two months, according to whether you have 
an A card, ora B or C card. And as a check 
against that, is the speedometer reading. 
The difficulty is that from a practical stand- 
point, it’s impossible for any tire inspector— 
certainly a tire inspector who is made merely 
by pinning a Government badge on him—to 
really tell whether tires have been 8,000 or 
12,000 miles, because road conditions are 
different, and previous driving may have been 
different, and different makes of tires wear 
differently, and how is the inspector going 
to remember what the tires looked like the 
last time, so as to compare them with how 
they look this time? And it's easy enough to 
disconnect a speedometer or to break the 
thing and forget to have it fixed for a few 
thousand miles. And so, even with all your 
carefully planned checks, it’s impossible to 
prevent cheating by those who are going to 
cheat, and the cheating probably is going to 
amount to more in the long run than if you 
didn't try to make all these checks that 
don’t work anyway, and instituted a simple 
system in which the public was taken into 
the Government's confidence and asked to 
help as a patriotic duty. From my observa- 
tions, I can’t help believe that this mere 
punitive approach by the Government—tell- 
ing the public, in effect, that “we know 
you're going to cheat and steal, and we're 
going to stop you”—only antagonizes the 
average citizen, who never would cheat ordi- 
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narily, and removes the whole thing from 
the plane of patriotism and cooperation, to 
one of a contest between whether they or 
the rationing board regulation-writers in 
Washington are the smartest. 

It would seem that the wisest thing to do 
would be to cut out some of these Philadel- 
phia-lawyer regulations, and stop all these 
intricate tire inspections—beyond the mere 
matter of checking to see whether tires need 
repairs * after all, the public hasn't 
cheated in Red Cross work, or civilian de- 
fense work, or in buying bonds, or in serving 
in canteens, or in any of the thousands of 
other things that are done every day—all of 
which require plenty of sacrifice * * * 
and it’s unfortunate that the regulation- 
writers have to still be suspicious of them. 

So there are the first two points: 

Stop this business of trying to handle every 
little detail of rationing from Washington, 
and let the local ration boards, which are per- 
fectly honorable and capable—ration boards 
who know the people and the needs of the 
local community—use their own discretion 
within reasonable, broad grounds. 

Mr. Baruch told me last night, that the 
worst disaster that can come to any program 
of this kind, is to tle it up in red tape and 
complications, by trying to handle everything 
from Washington. He said that the only way 
it can be done fairly and equitably is for 
Washington to lay down general policies, and 
let it be handled by the local boards, who 
know local problems and conditions. 

And specifically, in the case of gasoline ra- 
tioning to the public at large—stop all of this 
ineffectual, impossible business of checking 
tires and speedometers to see whether the 
evidences of travel are in keeping with the 
gasoline allowance to the individual. 

Now, as for the farm rationing situation, 
it seems painfully apparent that the Office 
of Defense Transportation ought to be re- 
moved from the picture completely, and 
permanently. It has been removed, tempo- 
rarily, you know * * * the impossible 
questionnaires which that agency sent out to 
the farmers so gummed up the whole na- 
tional farm situation, that the question- 
naires had to be disregarded, and Mr. Leon 
Henderson had to instruct all local ration 
boards to grant farmers whatever they ask 
for—short of the ridiculous—until the end 
of January, when a new plan will go into 
effect. So at the moment the problem is 
temporarily cured * * * but what hap- 
pens at the end of January? The Office of 
Defense Transportation wants to take over 
again, at that time, with a modified sys- 
tem. 

Let's look that over. The Office of Defense 
Transportation was given authority by the 
President to conserve the actual transporta- 
tion equipment of the country—the phys- 
ical, metal trucks themselves—and it’s from 
that standpoint that they took control of 
farm trucks. But all they have ever done 
was to issue regulations about the conserva- 
tion of tires, which is the fleld which has 
been given to the rubber administrator, Mr. 
Jeffers. That transportation agency has 
never issued any regulations or taken any 
Official steps about keeping the trucks in 
working operation * * * they have taken 
no steps to see to it that continuous sup- 
plies of repair parts are available from fac- 
tories, to keep the trucks running, and in 
the light of that it does seem that they are 
totally superfluous in this picture; they're 
not performing any function that Mr. Jef- 
fers’ Rubber Administration is not already 
performing, and why complicate a situation 
that already is much too complicated, by 
having them take over this one little field 
of farm trucks, while the farmers’ other 
cars, and all private cars, are handled in the 
usual way by the regulation rationing boards. 
The simple thing to do is to let the county 
war boards, made up of responsible neigh- 
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bors of the farmer in his own community— 
who know him, and know how much he really 
needs—decide what he's to get, and let the 
ration board issue the coupons. That seems 
only common sense. 

And as point four, it seems only common 
sense, too, that the farmer should have one 
single questionnaire to make out for all of 
the gasoline and kerosene and fuel oil he 
needs on the farm—that whole question- 
naire to be handled by the local County 
War Board. He uses gasoline for the tractor, 
for the water pump, as well as for the truck. 
He uses kerosene for a brooder, and for heat- 
ing the house, and for lighting, and there's 
no reason in the world why one simple form 
listing his needs for 1 year—shouldn't be 
enough to cover all of those points. If he’s 
found to be cheating later, he can be pun- 
ished. But his neighbors will know a lot 
better than the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation in Washington or Detroit how much 
kerosene he really needs to operate his 
brooder for a thousand chickens in that par- 
ticular neighborhood, and how much he'll 
need for his truck. 

Now, finally, the most important thing 
seems to be to try to get the rubber shortage 
cured, and get over all of the confusion and 
complication that’s entailed by this ration- 
ing as soon as possible. Mr. Jeffers pointed 
out to me today, that if we can only get the 
machinery necessary for these plants, that’s 
the end of it, that gets the rubber program 
out of the way so far as other government 
war projects are concerned, and the synthetic 
rubber equipment won't compete any longer. 

Somebody, somewhere, is going to have to 
have the courage to make a decision, between 
the needs of the Army and Navy in getting 
immediate delivery of ships and guns and 
tanks and such things, and—on the other 
hand—the necessity of getting this equip- 
ment for making rubber to keep the Nation 
on wheels, because you can have all of the 
ships and guns and tanks in the world and 
if the farmer at home can’t produce his 
food, and the worker in the plant can’t get 
to his job of making ammunition, you still 
lose the war. 

That machinery, Mr. Jeffers tells me, ig 
about 30 days behind. 


The Tolan Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause there is contained therein well- 
merited praise and an earnest appeal to 
the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the continuance of the 
House Select Committee on Defense Mi- 
gration, praise in which I can heartily 
concur, a recommendation which I sin- 
cerely trust the membership will approve, 
under unanimous consent, I ask that 
three editorials, the first from the De- 
cember 25, 1942, issue of The Common- 
weal, the second from the January 1942 
issue of The Sign, and the third from the 
December 26, 1942, issue of America, be 
spread upon the pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

And, Mr. Speaker, it is but proper that 
I should express the congratulations of 
the Congress to Representative JOHN 
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Toran, the very able chairman of this 
splendid select committee, as well as to 
the earnest gentlemen who have so faith- 
fully collaborated with him in the com- 
mittee’s work, on the excellence of the 
service that he and they have rendered 
to our common country during this criti- 
cal period. Theirs has indeed been an 
invaluable service at a time when the 
Nation was most in need thereof. 
The editorials referred to follow: 


[From The Commonweal of December 25, 
1942] 


CONTINUE THE TOLAN COMMITTEE Š 


Unless a new and modest appropriation 
is made for the purpose at an early session 
of the new Congress which meets directly 
after the first of the year, the Tolan con- 
gressional committee is due to go out of 
existence. Not as highly publicized as the 
Dies committee for examining foreign isms, or 
as Thurman Arnold’s forays against the trusts, 
this group has to its credit the discovering 
and compiling of the most invaluable data 
of all. After bringing home unmistakably 
the evils characteristic of the widely preva- 
lent American system of exploiting destitute 
migratory farm labor, the Tolan committee 
tackled the problem of directing the migra- 
tion of defense workers so that it would 
not impede the growing national war effort 
in the summer of 1941. After thorough first- 
hand investigation it issued that October a 
report on such key factors as housing, edu- 
cation, health, and recreation in defense 
plant areas. It recommended as a result 
restriction of further migration through end- 
ing discrimination against hiring, training 
of local workers in the necessary skills, and 
greater cooperation with the United States 
Employment Service. It also called for the 
widest possible distribution of defense con- 
tracts and the maximum use of subcontract- 
ing. 

Since then the committee has issued five 
additional reports on the immediately essen- 
tial question of more efficient prosecution 
of the war. They have dealt with such topics 
as the conversion of normal industry to war- 
time use, regional decentralization of indus- 
try, and the importance of utilizing to the 
full the Nation’s assets in smaller shops and 
factories, the evacuation of Japanese aliens, 
and the national manpower problem. Their 
recommendations have considerably fur- 
thered the successful prosecution of the 
war—at the moment the Nation's basic need. 

It is the angle from which the Tolan com- 
mittee approaches all these problems which 
cannot be emphasized often enough. Their 
primary interest is the well-being of the 
American family, the protection of the “little 
man,” the human side of each of these na- 
tional problems. Representative Tora him- 
self long knew poverty at first hand, for he 
is the eleventh son of an impoverished Minne- 
sota farmer. At the various committee hear- 
ings in 25 different cities, not once was a wit- 
ness subpenaed or subjected to cross-exami- 
nation. The testimony of more than 400 wit- 
nesses now compiled in 34 volumes is straight 
and uninduced. Such valuable first-hand 
evidence cannot be procured in any other way. 
In the periods of all-out war, and then gen- 
eral demobilization, that lie ahead, the 
country needs an instrument with the ex- 
perience, zeal, and vision of the Tolan com- 
mittee. It is one Government agency we 
cannot afford to do without. 


[From The Sign, Union City, N. J., of January 
1943] 


THE TOLAN COMMITTEE 


Unless it is given a new lease on life by 
Congress, the Tolan ‘committee will go out of 
existence on January 6, 1943. During a ses- 
Sion in which Congress was accused of making 


but minor contributions toward the war 
effort, the Tolan committee was outstanding 
for its remarkable accomplishments. The 
reports on its investigations offer the best 
source of information available both to Con- 
gress and the country on migration and its 
impact on the community; the conversion of 
industry to war and priority unemployment; 
utilization of smailer and medium-sized busi- 
nesses for the war effort; problems of enemy- 
alien control; manpower mobilization; and 
mobilization for total war. The ground cov- 
ered is vast, but the investigations were in- 
telligent and painstaking. 

The problem of migration will be with us 
during and after the war, and it is perhaps 
in this field that the Tolan committee has 
performed its greatest service. It has held 
hearings in over 25 cities, traveling some 
70,000 miles in its search for the facts. The 
vision of the members of the committee can 
be understood when one realizes that they 
saw as well as heard. It is quite different 
sitting in a resplendent committee room on 
Capitol Hill listening to an academic inter- 
pretation of an array of statistics reeled out 
by some bureaucrat, and seeing some of the 
human wrecks which are hidden behind 
“percentages.” Defense housing becomes 
important when you hear a nervous, skinny 
man tell you how he thought he was going 
to make a better life for his wife and five 
children by taking a job in one of the Na- 
tion’s big shipyards, but instead found land- 
lords who “won’t take kids” and had to 
journey 4 hours daily back and forth to. work 
from a deserted house at the edge of the 
city. When the same witness pulls out a 
fistfull of dollar bills and tells you they won't 
buy a bed in any maternity ward in the 
city for his wife, who is about to bear him 
another child, hospitals and medical care 
cease being matters of politics and become 
matters of humanity. 

We hope that the new Congress will do 
itself and the country the great service of 
providing for the continuance of the work 
of the Tolan committee. 


From America, New York, N. Y., of 
December 26, 1942] 


Out of Washington comes word that the 
House committee investigating defense mi- 
gration, popularly called the Tolan commit- 
tee, will be allowed to expire with the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress which created it. On 
the face of it, it is difficult to lend credence 
to this report, but inquiries of responsible 
people have elicited nothing that would con- 
tradict it. The moment is, therefore, op- 
portune to insist as vigorously as possible 
that the Tolan committee be permitted to 
continue its constructive work. It is not 
a “flashy” commitee; its chairman and the 
members who work with him are not pub- 
licity hounds. But anyone who has read 
their balanced, factual reports on several 
critical aspects of ‘the war program, knows 
that here is a group which has consistently 
placed the national welfare above sectional 
and political considerations. Through their 
studies of defense migration, they have been 
able to make recommendations on housing, 
on the use of farm labor, on the war-produc- 
tion program, on the mobilization of man- 
power, which have forced badly needed 
changes and resulted in a more efficient and 
unified direction of our war economy. If the 
little manufacturer has not been squeezed 
out of business, if the little farmer has been 
encouraged to produce the focd we need so 
badly, if the dislocations of war have not 
more seriously interfered with family life, 
if the “business-as-usual” mentality is being 
gradually exorcized—a good share in these 
achievements belongs to the Tolan commit- 
tee. To discontinue it now would be a serious 
blow to the efficiency of the war effort and 
the whole national welfare. 
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Electricity Is Manpower 
REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we all 
sympathize with the people along the 
Ohio River who have suffered as a result 
of the disastrous floods to which the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Jenxrns] has 
just referred. Similar floods have oc- 
curred on other rivers throughout the 
country, and in many instances they 
were attended by the loss of human lives, 
as well as the destruction of property 
amounting in value to tens of millions, 
if not hundreds of millions, of dollars. 

If our policy of controlling floods, im- 
proving navigation and generating hy- 
droelectric power for distribution to the 
people of the country had been carried 
out on a national scale, those devastat- 
ir floods would have been controlled 
just as they have been controlled on the 
Tennessee River. Instead of the great 
devastation these floods have wrought, 
they would have been transformed into 
electric power which is so badly needed 
at this time. 

We hear so much about the manpower 
question in America that I sometimes 
fear it may leave the impression on our 
enemies that we are without ability to 
produce or transport the materials of 
war. 

During the last few years we have been 
developing the water power in several of 
our navigable streams and distributed it 
to the people of the Nation at rates they 
could afford to pay. Measured in terms 
of manpower, it has more than doubled 
the Nation’s strength. 

The electricity generated at the Muscle 
Shoals Dam on the Tennessee River ex- 
ceeds the combined physical strength of 
all the slaves freed by the Civil War. 

The power generated by the T. V. A. 
on the Tennessee River, working 24 hours 
a day, exceeds the combined physical 
strength of the entire manpower of the 
United States east of the Mississippi 
River, working 8 hours a day. 

The power generated at Boulder Dam, 
on the Colorado River, working 24 hours 
& day, exceeds the combined physical 
strength of the entire manpower of the 
United States west of the Mississippi 
River, working 8 hours a day. 

The power generated on the Columbia 
River at Bonneville and Grand Coulee, 
working 24 hours a day, exceeds the com- 
bined physical strength of the entire 
manpower of the United States, working 
8 hours a day. 5 

If the water power on the St. Lawrence 
River were fully developed, every 24 
hours it would exceed the combined phys- 
ical strength of the entire manpower of 
the Nation living north of the Potomac 
and east of the Mississippi Rivers. 

The undeveloped water power of this 
Nation that is now going to waste and 
wanton to the sea, if developed and put 
into operation, working 24 hours a day, 
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would exceed the combined physical 
manpower of the entire world, working 8 
hours a day. 

These are staggering statements, but 
they are extremely conservative. They 
show, in a way, what the water power of 
this Nation means, and what it will mean 
when it is fully developed and distrib- 
uted at rates the people can afford to pay. 

If we had the water power on every 
river from thei Potomac to the St. Law- 
rence fully developed, there would be no 
Shivering for want of heat along the 
Atlantic seaboard, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of barrels of oil could be released 
every day to be sent to our fighting forces 
beyond the seas and to our allies in this 
war—to say nothing of the protection of 
human life and property which these 
floods are now destroying. 

Already, in the last few years, we 
have built something like half a million 


miles of rural power lines, and extended. 


the service to more than 1,500,000 farm 
homes throughout the Nation, taking to 
those homes light and life, and hope, and 
relief from drudgery. 

It is the greatest helper that could be 
provided to the American farmer, and 
the greatest servant the housewife has 
ever known. 

We are just in the beginning of the 
electric age. When this war is over, this 
program will take on new life and grow 
in speed and proportion until we shall 
have a completely electrified America. 


Address of Hon. John W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following address de- 
livered on December 18, 1942, in Boston, 
Mass., by the Honorable Jonn W. McCor- 
MACK, majority leader of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, at the dedication of a 
service flag for the 168 men of Temple 
Israel, in Boston, who are in the armed 
services: 

It gives me great pleasure to share with 
you the patriotic gratification that comes 
with the unfurling of a service flag of 168 
stars representing the American Jewish young 
men of Temple Israel now serving in the 
armed forces of the United States. Like their 
fellow citizens, Catholic and Protestant, white 
and black, native born and foreign born, 
these boys have given vivid testimony as to 
their loyalty to the United States. In the 
Army and the Navy, on land and in the air, 
in continental United States and on the 
seven seas of the world, the young men in 
the armed services of the United States are 
dramatic symbols of the strength of this 
great democracy. As the standard bearers of 
democracy, they are dedicated to the ideal 
of a free Nation, “indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.“ 

That 168 young men from Temple Israel 
should go forth to fight for their country is 


a commendable record, but one which does 
not surprise me. The American Jews of this 
city and Commonwealth—of this Nation— 
have always been among the first to assume 
their responsibilities. As Americans, they 
have always made their contributions to the 
land of their allegiance. Your people have 
always been good Americans. You are better 
Americans for being men of faith. Your 
faith has never diluted your Americanism, 

It is unnecessary to call the roll of out- 
standing Americans of Jewish blood who have 
responded to the call of our country for sery- 
ice in time of war. In the Indian wars ~re- 
ceding the Revolutionary War—in the Revo- 
lutionary War, the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, the first World War—Ameri- 
cans of Jewish blood responded. And in the 
present conflict they have responded, fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with Americans of 
other racial origins and of other religions to 
preserve the democratic way of life, which has 
its origin in God Himself. 

Just to mention a few outstanding heroes 
of this war to date: 

Sgt. Meyer Levin, then a corporal, was Colin 
Kelley’s bombardier when they sank the Jap- 
anese cruiser Haruna in the early days of the 
war. 

Ensign Ira Jeffrey, who was killed in the 
treacherous assault on Pearl Harbor, will be 
honored when a new destroyer, now being 
built in Hingham, is named for him. Previ- 
ously, his family received a posthumous com- 
mendation of valor from the Secretary of the 
Navy Knox. 

Lt. Max Silverstein was killed while in 
command of the destroyer Sims, which was 
sunk in the Coral Sea engagement. 

Capt. Irving Maddelson, since promoted, 
was severely injured while serving with Gen- 
eral MacArthur on Bataan. 

I could continue on with this honor roll, 
but it is unnecessary. Let no man cast as- 
persions on the valor and courage of any of 
our racial groups in this time of great crisis. 
The record of American heroism and sacrifice 
in this greatest of wars is being written daily 
in our newspapers, and there you will find 
the stories of the Cohens as well as the Kel- 
leys, the Levys as well as the Joneses, and the 
Bergs as well as the Cabots. 

Despite all of the insinuations of people 
among us who are attempting to do advance 
work for Hitler, or unconsciously doing so, 
there is no evidence that American Jews 
have been any less appreciative of what 
America has offered or any less willing to 
fight for American principles than any other 
strain among the American people. 

When the poison gas of prejudice is spread 
among us, let us remember that Americans 
of this generation who happen to be born 
of Jewish parents have not lagged behind 
their comrades in arms in the magnificent 
record already established by young America 
at the front. I know that intelligent Amer- 
ican Jews would not have me place undue 
emphasis upon this serviee record in a war 
now but 1 year old. I know that patriotic 
American Jews would not wish to be singled 
out ahead of other elements in the popula- 
tion of American people. Nevertheless, the 
proud record of American Jews in this war is 
something in which all of us who deeply be- 
lieve in American principles and who are not 
American Jews take much satisfaction. We 
know that the enemies of civilization rely 
upon the development and deliberate in- 
crease of tension among races, classes, creeds, 
and colors in America today, and the dedica- 
tion of this service flag is further disproof 
of half-whispered insinuations reflecting 
upon the place of the Jews in American life, 
so furtively, yet persistently, being spread 
among us, 

A ceremony such as this permits us all to 
gather strength and faith to help us meet 
whatever may lie ahead. A guide for future 
conduct may be found in ceremonies such 
as these. Is there within the sound of my 
voice an American who has succumbed to 
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the attempts of Hitler's people to create 
hatred of, distrust in, and suspicion of any 
of our people? Is there an American man or 
woman within the sound of my voice who 
perhaps half-wittingly and half secretly has 
furthered the boasted effort of Hitler's man 
servant, Goebbels, to play on the many 
strings in America, first and most relied on 
of which is anti-Semitism? 

America is unified in this war, and every 
American is doing his or her part. ‘Those 
who say otherwise are, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, stooges for Nazi propaganda. There 
may have been some differences of opinion 
before Pearl Harbor, but there are none now. 
We are all resolved that we must win this war 
as soon as possible. 

We must have unity, both on the war 
front and on the home front. We must all 
do our part in the ranks of civilian defense, 
with the Red Cross auxiliaries, in buying De- 
fense Bonds, in salvaging scrap, in conserv- 
ing fuel and gasoline, and in doing the hun- 
dreds of other little things that.loom so large 
in this total global war. 

We, on the home front, have a responsi- 
bility to our sons on the war front. We must 
back them up with everything they need. So 
that they shall have plenty, we must deprive 
ourselves when necessary. That is the moral 
of this service flag dedication this evening. 

We are a people—not a race. The intent 
and spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States calls for tolerance and understanding. 
We are welded together—not as a race but 
as a people—by one compelling common love 
from a worldly angle, our love of America 
and the great ideals of mankind for which 
our country stands, 

This is a war of survival. If we lose this 
war, we lose our country. If we lose our 
country, we lose everything that God has 
given to us and which decent men and women 
throughout the world believe in. 

A little over 1 year has elapsed since Pearl 
Harbor. A great deal, so to speak, has gone 
over the dam since that day. On that day 
and for many months thereafter gloom ex- 
isted, but not despair, and there also existed 
in the minds of our people a grim determina- 
tion to avenge that dastardly act and to win 
the war. 

That determination on the part of our 
people has played an important part in the 
history of the past year, when, from a na- 
tion fighting a defensive war, we are chang- 
ing to the affirmative and starting to wage an 
offensive war. 

The Nazi blitzkrieg is over. Its first failure 
was when it failed to conquer Britain from 
the air. Last year, and again this year, it 
failed in its attempt to remove Russia from 
the war by destroying the Russian Armies, 

Those failures enabled our beloved country 
to gear itself to a wartime economy; to step 
up our production of weapons of war as well 
as England’s; to build up our Navy, our Army, 
our air troops; and now Nazi Germany and 
war-crazed Japan are faced by an opposition 
developed sufficiently to compel the enemy 
to adopt defensive tactics, 

A year ago, time—the instrument of de- 
fensive warfare—was our ally. Today, the 
situation has changed so that Hitler and his 
vicious cohorts admit that time is their ally. 

We have gradually taken the offensive, and, 
as time passes, our offensive attacks will be- 
come greater and greater. The enemy is 
strong, but the outlook for our success is far 
brighter than it was 1 year ago. 

We on the civilian front have our part to 
play in this conflict. The enemy, in bombing 
cities, will hurl his bombs on homes, churches, 
hospitals, not military objectives alone. 

The boys of the service are playing this 
serious game hard and fast, true to the tra- 
ditions of the past. The youth of this 
generation have risen to the heights of hero- 
ism and glory in their response to our coun- 
try’s call. They are willing to give up their 
lives, if necessary, that freedom might exist 
in this world, and that you and I—Americans 
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of today—and of generations to come—might 
continue to enjoy the blessings of liberty. 

It is up to all of us on the civilian front 
to play the game in the same way—to make 
every sacrifice possible, and to do everything 
we can to help our country win this war. 

Our first job is to win the war and save 
our country. And after the war is over, 
with victory to our cause, I hope and pray 
that in America and in other countries men 
occupying high places who will decide the 
peace will act as statesmen—with vision and 
courage—and take those steps based on jus- 
tice that will assure permanent peace—that 
will save the next generation—your children 
and your children’s children—from being 
cannon fodder—20, 25, or 30 years from now. 

Gentile and Jew—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jew—let us lay all differences on the table 
and, as Americans, unite with grim determi- 
nation to win the war and save our country 
to serve and fight for God and country, 


The Late Lt. Col. Boyd D. Wagner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
in the Johnstown Tribune paying a de- 
served tribute to Lt. Col. Boyd D. Wag- 
ner. This is a real tribute to a great 
hero. 

The tragic death of Lt. Col. Boyd D. 
Wagner, of Johnstown, Pa., was not only 
a shock to his native city but to the coun- 
try as well. The aerial hero, missing 
since November 29 on a routine flight out 
of Eglin Field, Fla., was found on Jan- 
uary 6 crushed in the wreckage of his 
P-40 pursuit plane 25 miles east of Eglin 
Field and 4 miles north of Freeport, Fla. 

Colonel Wagner’s accomplishments are 
almost legendary. He fought in the 
Philippines, Java, New Guinea, and 
proved himself a one-man scourge to the 
Japanese, 

Colonel Wagner dealt more in action 
than words. He would never discuss his 
personal achievements. There is no offi- 
cial record of the Japanese planes he 
destroyed, but comrades say he de- 
stroyed between 15 and 50 enemy planes 
in the early weeks of the war. 

The flier was awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross for extraordinary 
heroism and the Order of the Purple 
Heart for being wounded and for coolness 
under action. 

Colonel Wagner, called by his fellow 
pilots the hottest and best pursuit fight- 
er in the American Air Force, poured it 
on to the Japs with everything possible. 
In the early days of the war, he flew with 
bombs and hand grenades in his lap. 
He skimmed Jap plane formations on the 
ground, blasted them out of the skies 
and poured machine-gun bullets into 
small transports at water level. 

On one occasion, it was related, three 
Zeros chased him around a volcano. His 
fighter plane was faster on level flight 


but slower as a climber, so he kept going 
around the volcano until he was chasing 
the Japs. 

He was a first lieutenant when the 
war broke out, just about a year after 
he was sent to the Philippines. He was 
a captain by January, a lieutenant colo- 
nel by April, skipping the rank of major. 

In Australia, to which point he escaped 
from the Philippines, he was put to work 
instructing green pilots while an eye in- 
jury healed. He refused to stay ground- 
ed, however, and personally bagged 3 
of 13 Jap planes wiped out by his squad- 
ron in his first combat flying mission 
from the Australian base. 

The editorial follows: 

N FALCON COMES TO EARTH 

“Buzz” Wagner, Johnstown’s great war 
hero, is coming home to stay. He would not 
have had it so, for he loved the career in 
which he had served his country with such 
high courage and daring. But Fate inter- 
vened to cut short that career and the falcon 
has returned to earth. 

Much has been said and written about 
the sensational exploits of “Buzz” Wagner 
since he first thrilled Americans by shooting 
down two Japanese planes and destroying a 
dozen others grounded on an enemy air field 
in the Philippines. He crowded a lifetime 
of experience into the few short months that 
he served in the Philippines and in Aus- 
tralia, and his rapid advancement in rank 
was a fitting recognition of his service to the 
country he loved. 

His sobriquet, “The Flying Fool,” was ap- 
plied to him by his fellow fliers as a term of 
endearment and admiration. It was, in a 
sense, a misnomer, for the daring of this 
great war ace was unmarked by recklessness 
or sensationalism. It was a daring marked 
by coolness and careful calculation, and his 
success against the best men the Japanese 
could send against him was at once a tribute 
to his superior intelligence and undaunted 
courage. 

When this war is over and the list of 
heroes of the United States Air Force is com- 
piled, no name on the list will be more gen- 
erally revered by Americans than that of 
“Buzz” Wagner. It was he who provided the 
first example of the superiority of our flying 
men over those of the enemy and the in- 
spiration that has made them supreme in 
the air over all of our battle fronts. 

If “Buzz” could speak today, it would be to 
urge his comrades in arms to “Carry on“ and 
uphold the fine tradition they have estab- 
lished to guide the defenders of democracy 
throughout the world. 


Rationing in Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted me, I am inserting 
excerpts from a letter received by me 
from Mr. Ralph G. Carlile, of Perry, 
Iowa: 

I have been thinking for some time about 
writing and passing on to you my observa- 
tions of the reaction of the voters in this 
vicinity to the present rationing set-up, espe- 
cially the reaction of the farmers, I don’t 
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claim to be an expert observer or a political 
analyst, but I do come in contact with a great 
many farmers who live in all directions with- 
in a radius of 20 miles of Perry. I have also 
assisted a great many of these farmers in 
preparing their applications for supplemental 
gasoline rations for their automobiles and 
for their tractors, gasoline engines, lamps, 
lanterns, and brooders. 

The farmers are not opposed to the ration- 
ing system as a whole, but nearly everyone 
of them is very much opposed to the ration- 
ing system as it affects their tractors, gaso- 
line engines, lamps, lanterns, and brooders. 
They can’t see any sense in this part of the 
program. If they can’t have all the gaso- 
line or tractor fuel, or fuel for their lamps, 
lanterns, and brooders that they need to 
finish their work, they don’t need any, be- 
cause it would be useless to attempt to raise 
a crop if you couldn't have the means with 
which to finish its production. If the farm- 
ers are going to have all the fuel they need, 
as the Government says they shall, they can't 
see any need of being forced to run around 
wearing out their tires and burning up their 
gasoline to obtain a permit for that pur- 
pose. Anyone who knows anything at all 
about a farmer knows that he will not buy 
800 gallons of gas for his tractor when 500 
gallons will do his work, nor he will not buy 
20 gallons of coal on for his brooder and 
lamps when he can operate them on 10. In 
fact, if the farmer could get a tractor and 
a brooder that would run on nothing every 
farmer would have one. 

Another thing about this part of the ration- 
ing program, there is hardly a pertinent ques- 
tion on any of the blanks the farmer has 
to fill out to make application for his tractor, 
gasoline engine, lamp, lantern, or brooder 
fuel. “How many hours per day and how 
many days per month do you operate your 
tractor?” Such a question as that leads the 
farmer to believe that those who drew up 
the blank form knew nothing at all about 
farming, or didn’t give a damn. Anyone 
who has the slightest knowledge of farming 
knows that a farmer does not operate his 
tractor so many hours per day nor so many 
days per month. If a farmer operates on 
such a basis about all he will produce is 
weeds. Many farmers, as you no doubt know, 
begin their farming operations as soon as the 
weather will permit and continue them night 
and day continuously until the job is done 
or the weather stops their operations. Any 
good farmer will do this, and they don't like 
the idea of having to go through with all this 
seemingly useless and unreasonable red tape. 

If some of the farmers may be inclined 
to snitch a little gasoline from their tank 
into their automobile, they'll do that in spite 
of the rationing program. I find most of the 
farmers in a cooperative mood concerning 
anything that seems reasonable to them, and 
the only way such snitching could be pre- 
vented, if there is any, is through persuasion 
and the fostering of a cooperative attitude. 
It can never be done by making the farmers 
do something that they think is absolutely 
unnecessary. I have heard very little, if any, 
objection from the farmers about rationing 
gasoline for their automobiles. They all seem 
to realize that there is a rubber shortage 
and that anything that can be done to cut 
down unnecessary operation of their car will 
help conserve rubber, and they all seem 
willing to do whatever they can in this re- 
spect 


Another thing that the farmers are very 
much opposed to, is the requirement that they 
must obtain a priority order to buy a repair 
part for their machinery and equipment. The 
farmer knows enough not to spend his money 
for a repair that he may never need. Any- 
one should know that the farmer will not 
buy a repair for any piece of his machinery 
unless and until he absolutely needs it. All 
the Government would need to do would 
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be to put a rigid price ceiling on these repair 
parts so that no dealer or anyone so in- 
clined might buy up the same with the idea 
of making an exorbitant profit thereon. If 
they could make no profit in this manner, no 
dealer would want to buy any more of these 
parts than he was reasonably sure he would 
sell. 

To give you an example of the inconven- 
fence and unnecessary red tape in this con- 
nection, I will tell you of an instance that 
recently came to my attention. My brother- 
in-law, who lives in the southwest corner of 
Boone County, about 5 miles northwest of 
Perry, a short time ago had some part of his 
milking machine break. He went to Perry to 
obtain the repair part, and the dealer had it 
in stock, but my brother-in-law could not 
buy it because he didn't have a priority order. 
He needed the part right away, of course, 
so it was necessary for him to drive to Boone, 
Iowa, 30 miles up and 30 miles back, to get 
the priority order, and then make another 
trip to Perry. Eighty miles of wearing out 
tires and burning up gas, when a 10-mile trip 
should have been sufficient. Another farmer, 
just yesterday, told me of his having to 
make three trips to Des Moines and two 
to Adel, a total of about 200 miles, in order 
to replace his old corn sheller with a new 
one, Many of the farmers in discussing their 
opposition to these matters express the hope 
that the new Congress will do something 
about it. They expect the new Congress to 
do this. Another feeling prevalent among 
the farmers and many others is that a 
great part of the rationing set-up is not 
really necessary but just another attempt 
by the New Deal to create jobs for political 
patrons. 


Ruml Pay-As-You-Go Income-Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a very excellent analysis 
of the Ruml tax plan, written by Mr. 
Ernest K. Lindley and appearing in the 
Washington Post under date of January 
11, 1943. I want to urge every Member 
of the House to study this statement. 

On the opening day of Congress I intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 17, which, 
if enacted into law, would carry into ef- 
fect the Ruml plan. Certainly no one 
who has studied our tax structure can 
condone the income-tax debt liability 
that continually confronts our citizens. 

The article follows: 

Pay-As-You-Go Taxes 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 
NO LOSS TO THE TREASURY 

The President favors pay-as-you-go taxes, 
but thinks, or thought, that the Ruml plan 
would mean a loss of revenue to the Treasury. 
It does seem incredible, at first glance, that 
a year’s taxes can be skipped without loss 
of revenue to the Treasury. 

Under the Ruml plan there is no inter- 
ruption in the flow of money into the Treas- 
ury. The personal income-tax clock simply 
is moved ahead 1 year. You pay the tax due 
on your income for last year, but it counts as 


payment against your tax on 1943 income. 
At the end of the year, or next March, the 
adjustment will be made for over or under- 
payment. In 1944, you will pay the tax cal- 
culated on your 1943 income, but it will 
count as payment on your 1944 income, and 
at the end of 1944 or in March 1945 the ad- 
justment will be made for under or over- 
payment, 

As long as tax collections are kept on a 
current basis, there is no loss, or none that 
is substantial, to the Treasury. There would 
be substantial loss if, at some future date, 
we went back to the present system of paying 
our income taxes a year late. But there 
would be no point in going back to the 
present system. Paying as you go is prefer- 
able at all times. 

There are ways in which the Treasury 
might lose some money under the Rumi plan. 
It would get less from persons whose income 
in 1943 is smaller than in 1942. They would 
be chiefly men going into the armed services; 
and some tax relief for them is only fair. It 
might lose some revenue from taxes on cap- 
ital gains; but this loss can be avoided by 
Separating capital gains from income from 
other sources. Mr. Ruml has proposed that 
that be done. Taxes on capital gains would 
continue to be paid a year late, just as the 
taxes on corporation profits would continue 
to be paid a year late. 

The Treasury might lose a little when a 
man dies, since he would have paid 1 year’s 
less taxes. But this loss would be recovered 
in large part from estate and inheritance 
taxes. 

The Treasury might lose some money when, 
or if, income taxes are reduced after the war, 
But it need lose none. For Congress will de- 
termine when and by how much income 
taxes shall be reduced. In the same way, all 
the small losses which the Treasury might 
suffer in the long run from adoption of the 
Ruml plan can be offset easily by slight ad- 
justments of the tax rates. And most tax- 
payers, certainly, would be willing to pay a 
little more, if necessary, if taxes were put on 
& pay-as-you-go basis. — 

The Ruml plan is the way of putting per- 
sonal income taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis 
without double taxation. Some persons 
whose incomes have increased substantially 
but on whom the income tax still falls lightly 
can pay the tax for 2 years in 1 year without 
hardship. Persons with accumulated capital 
can pay the tax for 2 years in 1 by drawing 
on their capital. But for many persons in 
the middle brackets, who have not accumu- 
lated substantial savings, paying 2 years’ 
tax in 1 is impossible at present rates of 
taxation. They would have little, or noth- 
ing, left for living expenses. 

Various proposals have been made for 
spreading or postponing the second year’s 
tax, incident to switching to pay-as-you-go. 
The tax on 1942 incomes might be spread 
over 5 years or postponed until after the 
war, as Senator Gerorce has suggested. 
These alternatives are feasible, but you 
would get the same result by increasing the 
tax rates somewhat or by maintaining the 
high war rates a year or two longer after 
the war. 

The Treasury’s opposition to the Ruml 
plan is hard to fathom, since no Treasury 
spokesman has made a convincing factual 
rebuttal to the claims made for it. It is im- 
possible to believe that the Treasury's op- 
position reflects the best tax thought in the 
Treasury, or that the statement of Chairman 
DoucuHtTon of the House Ways and Means 
Committee that the Ruml plan would im- 
pair the credit of the Government, came 
from careful study. 

The Treasury's attitude probably is influ- 
enced by its difficulty in obtaining adequate 
taxation from Congress. It is against any- 
thing that even looks like tax relief. The 
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Ruml plan would give actual relief to per- 
sons who suffer a sudden decline in income. 
The relief to other- taxpayers would be chiefly 
psychological—altogether so if capital gains 
were separated and other tax rates adjusted 
slightly to cover the small longer range losses, 
And this is without assuming any tax de- 
faults under the present system of paying a 
year late. The Treasury does not expect much 
trouble on that score, but it may be overly 
optimistic. The Ruml plan might actually 
increase tax revenues by eliminating defaults. 

The advantages of getting the income tax 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, both psychologi- 
cally and for purposes of better fiscal man- 
agement, are so great that they would be 
worth probably some slight loss in revenue. 
But the Ruml plan can be put into effect 
without the loss of a dollar to the Treasury, 
now or in the long run. 


Independent Oil Companies—Oil Produc- 
tion— Revenue and Cost for Year 
1942—Oil Essential in War—Reserves 
Being Depleted—Government Subsidy 
Is Not the Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting herewith a letter to me, written 
by Mr. W. W. Lechner, of Dallas, Tex.; 
also a brief, which was attached to the 
letter, on 1942 development and explo- 
ration expenditures on oil. 

They are as follows: 


Darras, Tex., December 10, 1942. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: Referring to 
our conversation while you were in Dallas on 
November 19, with reference to statement 
pertaining to the oil industry and why we 
should have a substantial increase in the 
price of crude: 

The compilation of this data has taken 
more time than I anticipated, but it has been 
compiled from official records of representa- 
tive oil operators in sufficient numbers to 
reflect a true and accurate picture of the 
industry at present. 

Quoting Mr. J. P. Coleman, of the firm of 
McCarty & Coleman, of Wichita Falls, Tex., 
before the Subcommittee on Mineral Re- 
sources, he said that: “The firm of McCarty 
& Coleman owns 225 of the 15,000 small wells 
in north Texas and that the average produc- 
tion per day of wells owned by this firm is 1.2 
barrels. At the present price of oil, and if 
the present rate of production continues, it 
will take 15 years to recover even the salvage 
value of these wells. Right now we would be 
better off to pull the casing on these 225 wells 
and put the money in Government bonds, 
For the good of the war effort, this should not 
be done. Independents, under the present 
price conditions, do not have the money with 
which to explore for new reserves. In fact, 
our business is in the process of liquidation. 
When the producer stops looking for new 
reserves he is liquidating his company. In 
the long run, the way to obtain the greatest 
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amount of oil at the lowest price is to have 
fair and reasonable crude prices that will 
encourage orderly exploratory drilling on a 
constantly increasing scale. If 3,000 wild- 
cats per year do not find enough oil, then 
6,000 or more must be drilled per year. It is 
better to have a price that will bring forth 
a sufficient amount of oil so that we will not 
have abnormally low prices at one time and 
abnormally high prices at another.” 

East Texas production problems and costs 
are already on the increase; this field is taking 
the inevitable path of all other fields as 
salt water encroaches and cuts production. 
This field has been an abnormal field from 
the start and cannot be used as a yardstick. 
Already an expenditure of $2,000,000 has been 
made to prevent premature abandonment 
because of salt water encroachment. Four 
thousand of these wells have been placed on 
pump in order to get the oil lifted, and from 
here out it will be almost a continuous 
proposition of wells going on the pump (if 
pumping equipment can be obtained, due to 
priorities, etc.), and increasing cost of han- 
dling the salt water and injecting it back 
into the sands. With the installation of 
pumping equipment and its cost, and vast 
increase in labor costs, the decline in reve- 
nue will be more appreciable than hereto- 
fore. 

Oil is as essential to the war effort as guns 
and ammunition. There is no weapon of 
modern warfare that does not require petro- 
leum; it can be considered one of the prime 
factors we will need throughout the present 
conflict, and after peace is won, we will no 
doubt be called upon to supply sufficient 
oil to keep the wheels of commerce moving, 
not only in our own Nation, but others as 
well, or until the destroyed foreign fields 
and refineries can be rehabilitated. 

At the present rate we are depleting our 
reserves at an alarming rate, as has been 
shown by various members of Mr. Ickes’ staff, 
especially Mr. R. E. Allen, on his various ap- 
pearances before House and Senate commit- 
tees, and Mr. Don R. Knowlton, Director of 
Production. In an address before the annual 
meeting of the American Association of Oil 
Well Drilling Contractors at Tulsa, Mr. 
Knowlton gives a vivid picture of our present 
depletion of reserves. During the first half 
of 1942 new discoveries for the Nation added 
only an estimated 150,000,000 barrels to our 
reserves; we produced 680,000,000 barrels, 
showing a ratio of 4.533 to 1. During the 
same period Texas produced 236,000,000 bar- 
Tels, and new discoveries amounted to an 
estimated 79,000,000 barrels, showing a ratio 
of 2.987 to 1. We know the number of bar- 
Tels produced, but the reserves are only esti- 
mated. 

A Government subsidy has been suggested 
as a way to handle future exploration. This 
method of discovering new reserves would be 
impractical and fraught with dangers from 
the start. The principal reason is that it 
would necessitate the Government setting up 
a geological department and a land and leas- 
ing department to operate this strategic part 

ot our war program. It would be necessary 
for private enterprise to surrender the heads 
of these departments to this organization, 
and it would take a year to integrate this 
organization, and the war would not wait to 
train a new crop of technical men for these 
positions, those presently doing this work 
would be the only men available for these 
duties. This procedure would wreck what 
remains of the oil-producing industry, which 
has, under natural operation, up to now, pro- 
videa a constantly increasing visible reserve. 

Hon. William P. Cole, Jr., in his report to 
the President under date of October 22, 1942, 
states that Government drilling is “most in- 
efficient, uncertain, and expensive,” and fur- 
ther states that “subsidy” is subject to end- 
less delays and the hazards of favoritism. I 
know of no one better qualified than Mr. 
Cole to reach this decision, as it has been 


his responsibility to make long and careful 
study of the oil business. 

In closing, I might add the oil industry 
certainly got a break when the Honorable 
Harold L. Ickes was made Director of Petro- 
leum as he has demonstrated his ability to 
cope with the situation in an unbiased 
manner. 

What we, as independents and small op- 
erators need, is sufficient increase in price to 
enable us to continue in business and en- 
deavor to discover new reserves in the future 
as in the past. Eighty-five percent of new 
discoveries have been made by independent 
wildcatters, so you can readily understand 
why it is so vitally important to keep him 
going. Sooner or later the bankers are going 
to be unable to carry the loans they are 
called upon to make to the small or inde- 
pendent operator, the only thing being teft 
for him to do is foreclose, thereby entering 
into a business about which he knows prac- 
tically nothing, or turn the recovered prop- 
erty over to some major company at a dis- 
count. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER W. LECHNER. 


1942 DEVELOPMENT AND EXPLORATION 


EXPENDITURES 

Drilling 4,643 oil wells and dry 
holes at 826,800 8124, 443, 125 

Cost of acquiring and carrying 
c eee ee 62, 644, 991 

Geophysical and geological ex- 
pendo Sy. oe ee SRT aes 13, 800, 000 
EP 200. 888, 116 


This total is more than $50,000,000 less 
than the average expenditure for the past 
8 years for these basic costs in the develop- 
ment of oil production in Texas. 

It must be recognized that 1942 expendi- 
tures represent a subnormal year for both 
development and exploration due to war- 
restricted operations. 

An examination of the returns from pro- 
duction operations this year shows that the 
Texas oil industry has expended much more 
than it received for its oil. Oil loans to 
operators aggregate $160,000,000 used to help 
carry on operations and exploration. Any 
profits which may accrue to pay back such 
loans are in the ground in the form of ex- 
pected recoverable oil. The hazards of pro- 
duction are such that it may never be 
realized. 


TEXAS OIL PRODUCTION REVENUE AND COST, YEAR 
1942 


Seventy percent of all producing oil wells 
in Texas show a gross profit on their opera- 
tions, before interest on investment and Fed- 
eral taxes, of only $603 a year per well. 

It is generally recognized that conditions 
in the East Texas oil field, which represents 
30 percent of the State’s producing wells, can- 
not be accepted as reflecting the experience 
of the average Texas oll operator. While at 
the present time, operating costs in the East 
Texas area are lower than the general average, 
it should be recognized that this situation 
will not continue to prevail by reason of the 
growing salt water disposal problem. Already 
millions of dollars are being invested in fa- 
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cilities necessary for salt water disposal, 
which will add materially to the cost of pro- 
ducing oil in this field. 

In all producing areas of the State the 
average annual gross income per well is 
$5,016, while the cost of production is $3,919, 
which leaves $1,097 a year before interest on 
investment and Federal taxes. 

If Texas oil producers did not continue to 
explore and develop new sources of oil sup- 
ply, their business would evolve itself into 
liquidation. Under such conditions, the 
amortization and pro rata charges for all of 
the expenditures incurred by past develop- 
ment and exp.vration would gradually be 
absorbed in the cost of producing the oil 
now under these properties. Yet, if the oil 
industry is to continue as it has in the past, 
it is necessary that returns from operations 
provide sufficient capital to permit continued 
exploration and development of new sources 
of oil supply for immediate and future needs. 


ANALYSIS OF STRIPPER WELLS IN TEXAS 


At the elose of 1941, Texas has 98,802 pro- 
ducing oil wells with proven underground oil 
Teserves of 10,975,641,000 barrels. Analysis 
of wells and reserves shows the following 
classification of producing properties in 
Texas as of January 1, 1942: 


Flowing wells 
Pumping wells 
Stripper wells... 


An exhaustive study of stripper-well oper- 
ations in Texas, based upon questionnaire 
data supplied by stripper-well operators and 
supplemented by detailed analysis of Railroad 
Commission well records, shows that there 
are 31,126 stripper wells in the State and 
the producing properties upon which these 
wells are located have estimated underground 
reserves aggregating 385,926,500 barrels of 
crude oil. Returns from stripper well opera- 
tors showed that 67 percent, or 258,570,085 
barrels of this reserve oil supply may be re- 
covered by primary methods and 33 percent, 
or 127,356,415 barrels of the remaining reserve, 
may ultimately be produced by secondary 
recovery methods. 

Sixty percent of all Texas oil wells are on 
the pump and nearly 53 percent of the State’s 
pumping wells are stripper wells which pro- 
duce an average of only three barrels of 
oil a day. A study of the rate at which 
‘Texas’ flowing oil wells pass into the pump- 
ing stage, based upon 7 years’ experience, 
shows that an average of 4,350 flowing wells 
become pumpers each year, while an average 
of 1,686 stripper wells pass out of existence 
each year. Over the past 7 years 30,440 flow- 
ing oil wells in Texas were placed on the 
pump and 11,802 stripper wells were aban- 
doned. 

A factual study of the Texas oil well situ- 
ation, covering a period of the past 7 years, 
is of interest in this connection. 


Flowing wells, Jan. 1 
Flowing wells completed 


Total 
Flowing wells, Dee. 31 


Flowing wells to pump... 
Pumping wells, Jan. 1 
ser wells completed —— 
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SUMMARY OF WELLS—7 YEARS 


Flow- | Pump- 
ing ing Total 


Number of wells, Jan. 1, 1035. 10, 277 33,293} 52,570 

Wells completed 1935-41, in- 
o 50, 7880 7,246) 58, 034 

Transfers 1935-41, inelusive. . — 30. 440 +30, 440 


39, 625) 70, 979 110, 604 
39, 625 59. 177 98, 802 


Wells abandoned, 1935- 


41, inclusive 11,802) 11. 802 


The effect of premature abandonment of 
stripper wells may readily be appreciated by 
the fact that the average stripper weil aban- 
doned within the past 4 years still had a re- 
serve of 10,407 barrels of unproduced oil. On 
the basis of reports received from stripper 
well operators in every section of the State 
it was found that premature abandonment of 
8,226 stripper wells over the past 4 years re- 
sulted in the loss of over 85,000,000 barrels 
of unproduced oil remaining in the under- 
ground reservoir. 

This study of stripper well operations in 
Texas showed further that the average op- 
erating stripper well represents reserves of 
approximately 12,399 barrels and the average 
unproduced oil reserve of all pumping oil 
wells in the State, including stripper wells, 
amounts to about 21,500 barrels. Since 3,670 
stripper wells were abandoned in 1941, the 
highest rate recorded in many years, it is 
apparent that such abandonments resulted 
in the loss of over 38,000,000 barrels of recov- 
erable oil. 

The stripper wells of Texas produced in the 
year 1941 a total of 33,753,962 barrels of crude 
oil, which was valued at $35,959,156. While 
the average price of crude oil in Texas during 
1941 was $1.13 per barrel production of strip- 
per wells returned to the operators an aver- 
age price of $1.07 per barrel. Based upon 
reports received from stripper well operators, 
the average total cost of producing oil from 
this class of wells was $1.03. This left an 
average profit margin on stripper well pro- 
duction of only 4 cents per barrel. 

In the transition of flowing weli to pump- 
ing well and from pumping to stripper opera- 
tion, the average revenue per well shows a 
precipitous decline. Inversely, the unit cost 
of operation moves sharply upward and in the 
case of stripper wells the cost frequently 
equals or exceeds the posted price of crude 
oll at the well. 

The three stages of production and gross 
revenue, from flowing well to pumping well 
and thence to stripper operation, are shown 
as follows: 


| Annual 


Total annual) produc- | Annual 

production | tion per | revenue 

(barrels) well per well 

(barrels) 

Flowing wells . 356, 386, 765 8. 994 $10, 163 
Pumping wells 117, 443, 273 4, 187 4, 731 
Stripper wells. 33, 753, 962 1, 084 _ 1,160 
All wells. 507, 584, 000 5, 187 5, 805 


The salvage value of equipment in stripper 
wells of Texas at the close of 1941 aggregated 
$27,611,500, an average of $887 per well. The 
total salvage value of equipment recovered 
from stripper wells abandoned in the past 4 
years amounted to $9,057,700, with salvage 
values per well ranging from $800 to $1,350. 
Salvage value is often the determining factor 
in the abandonment of stripper wells. When 
profit margins are reduced to the point where 
it would take longer than the equipment 
would last to recover its salvageable value, it 
becomes prudent for the operator to abandon 
his well and recover the value of its equip- 
ment, even though he leaves over 10,000 bar- 
rels of oil in the ground. 


While the abandonment of 8,226 stripper 
wells in the past 4 years left over 85,000,000 
barrels of oil in the ground, it is evident that 
the ultimate profit on this oil at 4 cents per 
barrel would have amounted to only $3,425,320 
against the total salvage value of equipment 
in these wells of $9,057,700. Since this study 
shows that 67 percent of the oil remaining 
underground on stripper properties of Texas is 
available by primary recovery methods, it is 
apparent that less than 57,000,000 barrels of 
these reserves could have been recovered by 
primary methods. At a profit of 4 cents per 
barrel, this would have returned a total net 
income of $2,280,000 against an immediate 
salvage value of equipment which was re- 
ported to aggregate over $9,000,000. 

On the basis of reports received directly 
from stripper-well operators in Texas, the 
itemized cost of producing oil from stripper 
wells in 1941 was as follows: 


Total cost | Gost per 


Wages and salaries... 810, 875, 129 $0, 3222 

Royalty payments. --| 4,494, 895 1332 
Office and administra - 

E E 4, 007, 941 «1187 

. 0960 

0104 

. 3495 

Total cost. 34, 766, 581 1. 0300 


The survey reveals the fact that the average 
stripper well in Texas had a gross income 
in 1941 of $1,160 while the total cost of pro- 
ducing oil from such wells averaged $1,117, 
leaving an average net profit per stripper well 
of $43. State, local, and Federal taxes levied 
against production and properties of stripper 
wells in Texas averaged $115 per well, which 
is nearly three times the net profit left to 
the producer after all expenses, including 
taxes, 


Sale of Alcoholic Liquor at Army Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following letter 
from members of Hopewell United Pres- 
byterian Missionary Society Church, of 
Laurel, Pa.: 

DECEMBER 17, 1942. 
Congressman CHESTER H. Gross, 
Manchester, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Gross: Mothers have worked and 
prayed that their boys might be kept from 
evil since we are in the war, and our boys are 
called to serve their country. We think they 
should be protected from evil influences while 
in the service of our country. 

Realizing the great harm alcoholic drinks 
are doing the people of our country, and 
especially to the boys in the Army camps, 
we beg of you to urge President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to give us wartime prohibition as 
Woodrow Wilson did in World War No. 1. 

Members of Hopewell United Presby- 
terian Missionary Society Church 
of Laurel, Pa.: Mabel E. Kinard, 
Bridgeton, Pa.; Florance E. Hyson, 
Stewartstown, Pa.; Carrie A. Leffler, 
Laurel, Pa.: Mary Belle Keesey, 
Stewartstown, Pa.; Mrs. Retta Mc- 
Conaughy, Laurel, Pa.; Verna M. 
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Cross, Laurel, Pa.; Sara M. Hyson, 
Felton, Pa.; Melva L. Collins, 
Stewartstown, Pa.; Jennie M. Cross, 
Laurel, Pa.; Ethel V. Leffler, Laurel, 
Pa.; Emma Cross, Laurel, Pa.; Mrs. 
Maggie R. P. Hyson, Stewartstown, 
Pa.; Mrs. Mary M. Hyson, Stewarts- 
town, Pa.; Mrs. Edith H. McAllister, 
Felton, Pa.; Mrs. Margaret J. Cross, 
Laurel, Pa.; Mrs. Wilbur Kinard, 
Felton, Pa.; Mrs. J. Webster Keesey, 
Highrock, Pa.; Mrs. Maggie B. 
Wallace, Highrock, Pa.; Nellie Hy- 
son Keesey, Stewartstown, Pa.; 
Mabel L. C. Keesey, Stewartstown, 
Pa.; Mrs. Arthur Schnetzka, Stew- 
artstown; Mrs. Jesse C. Trout, 
Stewartstown, Pa.; Mrs. Walter 
Keesey, Stewartstown, Pa.; Laura 
I. M. Hyson, Stewartstown, Pa.; 
Mrs. Edgar E. Fix, Stewartstown, 
Pa.; Mrs. Barbara L. Hyson; Mrs. 
Fergus Wallace, Stewartstown, Pa. 


Relief for Naturalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, IR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill for the ad- 
mission to citizenship of aliens who came 
into this country prior to July 1, 1924. 

This bill provides that any alien eligi- 
ble for citizenship who is 50 years of 
age or more, and who made a declara- 
tion of intention or filed a petition for 
naturalization prior to the enactment of 
the Social Security Act of 1935, and who 
was lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence prior to 
1924 and has ever since said lawful entry 
maintained a bona fide residence in the 
United States may file a petition for nat- 
uralization without regard for the 7-year 
limitation on the declaration of intention 
and be exempt from all educational 
requirements. 

This bill gives relief from the strin- 
gent naturalization laws, to the real for- 
gotten people of our Nation. 

Some of these people came to this 
great America in the 1890’s, young, hon- 
est, industrious people, who never really 
had the time or the opportunity to learn 
how to read and write. They married, 
had large families, and have given their 
best years in honest labor. Many are 
property owners and taxpayers. Many 
had sons and daughters who served our 
great country in the World War and are 
today giving their lives in the great battle 
in which we are now engaged, for the 
preservation of our free institutions. 
The sons and daughters of others are to- 
day in the vanguard of America’s prog- 
ress. Yet these same clean-living people 
of America cannot become citizens unless 
they pass an examination that would 
probably “flunk” a high-school gradu- 
ate or perhaps a college graduate. If the 
only requirements for citizenship were 
contributions to national wealth through 
honest labor and love for democracy, 
almost all of our noncitizens could 
easily become citizens. 
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There are thousands of people in the 
United States who have made applica- 
tion for their first and second papers but 
who failed to pass the examination. In 
making application they renounced al- 
leglance to their native countries, and 
yet they are not citizens of the United 
States. They love America, they belong 
to America, they are willing to fight to 
defend America and keep it democratic 
and free, so why deny them citizenship? 

This bill was included in a committee 
bill at the last Congress, passed the 
House and the Senate Immigration Com- 
mittees but Congress adjourned before 
action was taken by the Senate. 

I feel that this is a very necessary and 
vital piece of legislation at this time, and 
I ask for favorable consideration of it 
when it comes before the House. 


I Knew Beveridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Boston Sunday Globe of De- 
cember 13, 1942, entitled “I Knew Bever- 
idge,” by John McLaren, former labor 
leader in Manchester, England, and now 
president of the stone masons’ union in 
Massachusetts. The article deals with 
the Beveridge social-security plan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“I Knew BEVERIDGE” — ONE-TIME BRITISH 
LABOR LEADER TELLS OF PART WINSTON 
CHURCHILL PLAYED IN GIVING BEVERIDGE A 
START 


(By John McLaren, former labor leader in 
Manchester, England) 


Away back in the 1890's, there was quite a 
ferment over all Europe and in Great Britain 
caused by the growing dissatisfaction of all 
workers with low wages and poor working 
conditions. Irregularity of employment 
marked every industry, dockworkers espe- 
cially suffering, as that industry was hard to 
organize or control, and this brought about 
the drafting of many labor programs looking 
to the greater security of workers in their 
jobs. 

Amongst those in the thick of the social- 
reform fight of those days was William (now 
Sir William) Beveridge, of Toynbee Hall, 
London. In general, he was an unknown, but 
after many years of quiet educative work 
among the dockers of London, he came to 
share the limelight with so prodigious (at 
that time) a labor personality as John Burns, 
the first labor Member of Parliament in Great 
Britain. 

There was nothing striking about the Wil- 
liam Beveridge of those days; nothing mark- 
ing him off from the run of the mill aca- 
demic specialists except perhaps his earnest- 
ness and precise logical mannerisms, easily 
explained when one learns that he is a Scot, 
“aw’ the wey frae Fife.” On closer acquaint- 


ance, though, one soon discovered that he 
was a man with a mission in life. 

In effect, Beveridge claims that 8 
efficiency can only be attained by continuous 
employment of all help at good wages, under 
good conditions, plus reserves of labor to 
meet trade vacillations—the reserves to be 
maintained under first-class conditions. 

In his study of unemployment he found 
that practically all labor was casual, from 
the most highly skilled down to the least, 
and maintained that such a condition of 
labor was a.source of great economic waste 
and dangerous inefficiency. The meat of his 
whole philosophy he put into a small pam- 
phlet entitled “The De-Casualization of 
Labor.” Those interested in the development 
of his theory will find a good, comprehensive 
study in any public library, titled The Prob- 
lem of Unemployment.” 

MEETING WITH BEVERIDGE 

It was this writer’s good fortune to meet 
William Beveridge at the Glasgow University, 
Scotland, when he made a talk there on the 
question, and overnight became a convert to 
his idea. 

The labor-exchange idea was unpopular 
with labor at this time because from bitter 
experience they knew that a complete register 
of all unemployed would mean a reduction 
of wages commensurate with the percentage 
of those unemployed. In passing, it should 
be noted that labor here takes the same view. 

Perhaps labor here is correct in its view- 
point, but in Great Britain it is different, 
because there problems laid bare statistically 
become immediately a concern of govern- 
ment—while the opposite is true here in 
America. This was amply proved of gov- 
ernment in Great Britain in this particular 
case, because it was statistically proven be- 
yond doubt that vast bodies of men and 
women were out of work through no fault 
of their own. It also pricked the bubble that 
character was the primary cause of unemploy- 
ment and not lack of jobs. 

The results of the survey were such that 
the Government was forced to put through 
its social insurance program in less than a 
year after the establishment of the National 
Labor Exchanges. Beveridge was put in 
charge of the whole undertaking of social 
security and has held the position right down 
to the present time. 

Such, in brief, is the story about the 
drafter of the “Atlantic Chart” for Great 
Britain, but it could never have been written 
had there not been a brilliant young man and 
close friend of William Beveridge, called 
Winston Churchill, and a great body of un- 
employed men and women meeting and pa- 
rading daily throughout the country, espe- 
cially in Manchester, England, where the un- 
employed were led by a 1-legged cobbler called 
Arthur Smith. 

In orderly fashion, all they demanded was 
work as against charity and the removal of 
the Distress Committee (the equivalent of 
welfare departments here) from the police 
authority which was done through the estab- 
lishment of labor exchanges throughout the 
country under the local government board. 

WORK AS AGITATOR 


This writer was put in charge of the whole 
agitation by the trade unions and the Labor 
Party of the Manchester District and for a 
month an orderly educational campaign was 
kept up which resulted in the passage of the 
first unemployment bill in the House of 
Commons. When the agitation was at its 
height the man for the occasion appeared on 
the scene in the person of Winston Churchill, 
the present Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

Mr. Churchill was a Liberal then, with Cabi- 
net rank in the Lloyd George administration, 
seeking the suffrages of the Manchester elec- 
torate, and at the same time he married the 
most beautiful woman in England. 
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On his wedding day in the reception hall 
of the Midlands Hotel at Manchester, Mr. 
Churchill received a committee of the un- 
employed, who submitted a five-point pro- 
gram, the chief of which was that asking for 
a national system of labor exchanges. 

In reply, he said, “Gentlemen, I do not 
agree with your entire program, but your re- 
quest that a bill be introduced for labor ex- 
changes has great merit, and while it is a 
matter which comes under the local govern- 
ment board which is headed by John Burns, 
I promise you, gentlemen, that I will bring 
in a bill for that purpose.” He kept his 
word, and saw to it, as already noted, that 
his friend, Mr. Beveridge, was made director. 

That's how the British revolution began 
and Winston Churchill will see it through, as 
charted by Sir William Beveridge. 


Law on Depletion Allowances for Certain 
Minerals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the law, as amended, with respect 
to depletion allowances for oil, gas, coal, 
fluorspar, ball and sagger clay, rock as- 
phalt, metal mines, and sulfur. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


PERCENTAGE DEPLETION FOR OIL AND GAS WELLS 


In the case of oil and gas wells the allow- 
ance for depletion under section 23 (m) shall 
be 27½ percent of the gross income from 
the property during the taxable year, exclud- 
ing from such gross income an amount equal 
to any rents or royalties paid or incurred 
by the taxpayer in respect of the property. 
Such allowance shall not exceed 50 percent 
of the net income of the taxpayer (com- 
puted without allowance for depletion) from 
the property, except that in no case shall 
the depletion allowance under section 23 (m) 
be less than it would if computed without 
reference to this paragraph. 

* * . . . 


PERCENTAGE DEPLETION FOR COAL, FLUOSPAR, 
BALL AND SAGGER CLAY, ROCK ASPHALT, AND 
METAL MINES AND SULFUR 


(a) Percentage depletion: Section 114 (b) 
(4) is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) Percentage depletion for coal, fluor- 
spar, ball and sagger clay, rock asphalt, and 
metal mines and sulfur: The allowance 
for depletion under section 23 (m) shall be, 
in the case of coal mines, 5 percent, in the 
case of metal mines, fluorspar, ball and sag- 
ger clay or rock asphalt mines, 15 percent, 
and, in the case of sulfur mines or deposits, 
23 percent, of the gross income from the 
property during the taxable year, excluding 
from such gross income an amount equal 
to any rents or royalties paid or incurred 
by the taxpayer in respect of the property. 
Such allowance shall not exceed 50 percent 
of the net income of the taxpayer (com- 
puted without allowance for depletion) from 
the property, except that in no case shall 
the depletion allowance under section 23 (m) 
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be less than it would be if computed with- 
out reference to this paragraph.” 

(b) Discovery depletion not applicable to 
fluorspar, ball and sagger clay or rock as- 
phait mines: Section 114 (b) (2) is amended 
by striking out “metal, coal, or sulfur 
mines” and inserting in lieu thereof “metal, 
coal, fluorspar, ball and sagger clay, rock 
asphalt, or sulfur mines.” 


Drainage of Natural Resources in United 
States Is Causing Anxiety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Richard L. Stokes from 
the Washington Star of January 10, 
1943: 

DRAINAGE oF NATURAL RESOURCES IN UNITED 
STATES Is CAUSING ANXIETY—BELIEF PER- 
SISTS, HOWEVER, THAT UNITED NATIONS HAVE 
EnoucH Raw MATERIALS TO WIN WAR IF 
EMPLOYED EFFICIENTLY 


(By Richard L. Stokes) 


Another legend exploded since Pearl Harbor 
was the belief that Providence had blessed 
the United States with inexhaustible natural 
resources. ‘The country has been at war for 
only 13 months, but the fury with which its 
material wealth is being ransacked has al- 
ready perturbed the Government scientific 
agencies. In contrast to military and politi- 
cal departments, these branches do not think 
in terms of wishful specifications or diplo- 
matic deals. By profession, to quote W. S. 
Gilbert, they are men of “taste exact for fault- 
less fact.” 

Inured to long-range vistas, such experts 
are alarmed over the drainage of metallic and 
mineral stores which is reflected by multiply- 
ing expenditures. In 1941 the outgo for de- 
fense was $13,800,000,000. War disbursements 
soared to $52,500,000,000 in 1942. The esti- 
mate for 1943 is in excess of $90,000,000,000. 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson, of the War Pro- 
duction Board, predicted recently that manu- 
facture of armament goods in the current 
12 months will surpass that of 1942 by two- 
thirds. He defined 1942 as the year of the 
battle of facilities, which was won; and prom- 
ised that 1943 would bring victory likewise 
in the battle of materials. J 

If so, the triumph may be a Pyrrhic one, 
it is declared, because of the head-long greed 
with which Mars is rifling the Nation’s ma- 
terial stocks and rummaging into elements 
formerly despised, like clay and even sand. 
On the presumption that World War II will 
continue several years and that depletion of 
this country's natural reserves will accelerate 
rather than decline, the following questions, 
of portentous significance for the destiny of 
the American people, are now being raised: 

Is the United States headed toward an 
economy of scarcity which will replace its 
historic economy of abundance? 

Must regimentation of materials become 
national policy in time of peace as well as 
war? 

Will there be a leveling down of American 
wage and living standards, with a propor- 
tionate leveling up of such standards in 
countries from which essential supplies are 
imported? 


Is a revolution in our trade and tariff sys- 
tems bound to follow? 

Will the United States, out of its own re- 
sources, ever again be able to fight a big- 
time war? 

Rather than accept a have-not status, 
would the American people turn to im- 
perialism? 

VITAL METALS NEAR EXHAUSTION 


On the verge of exhaustion or serious im- 
poverishment, according to scientists in the 
Department of the Interior, are the domestic 
stores of materials having such ultra-vital 
combatant importance as lead, zinc, mercury, 
and iron, for which there are no substitutes; 
as well as copper, bauxite, and petroleum. 
Alternatives for the last three are known, 
but they are either at a primitive stage of 
development, exorbitant in cost, or relatively 
inefficient. 

Zine is indispensable in die casting, for 
electrical batteries, for galvanizing iron and 
steel against rust and as a component of 
brass. Smelting facilities are adequate, but 
the Nation’s zinc deposits have attained what 
mineralogists describe as “old age.” Because 
of ore depletion, output is expected to begin 
tapering off in 1944. In the hope of stimu- 
lating production, a price premium of 234 
cents a pound was instituted last February. 
No increase of output resulted, but probably 
a decline. 

Pronounced also to be approaching decrepi- 
tude are American deposits of lead, found 
chiefly in the tri-State area which centers 
about Joplin, Mo. At current rates of con- 
sumption, supplies are thought to be avail- 
able for no more than 5 years. It is re- 
garded as doubtful whether lead production 
in the United States will ever again equal 
that of pre-war figures. In fact, despite a 
price premium of 2%, cents a pound, the rate 
of output in 1942 fell below that of 1941. 
Recoveries from scrap decreased 10 percent. 

However, lead was the one important metal 
in which a critical shortage did not exist 
at the end of 1942. Thanks to increased im- 
ports, but mainly to restrictions on civilian 
use, the Government has been able to ac- 
cumulate a sizable stockpile, which is con- 
sidered adequate at the moment for mili- 
tary needs. In November the favorable out- 
look brought a slight easing of restrictions 
on the employment of lead in building and 
other products. The chief military uses of 
this metal are for ballast and storage bat- 
teries in submarines, projectiles for small arms 
ammunition, tetra-ethyl lead in gasoline, 
babbitt metal, pigments and cable coverings 
used in Signal Corps communications. 

Mercury, an essential component of det- 
onating powders, attained its peak of domes- 
tic production 60 years ago, and is expected 
to begin its ultimate decline during the 
present year. Output has been quickened, 
and eventual exhaustion hastened, by a price 
of $192 a flask which was set by the Metals 
Reserve Company. Before 1939, the figure 
ranged from $40 to $70 a flask. The world’s 
principal sources of mercury are Spain and 
Italy, the latter an enemy country, The 
United States has stood third. During its 
opening war year, this country disbursed 
$7,521,000 for mercury in Canada, Mexico and 
South America. 

In 1942 the United States mined approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 tons of iron ore, of which 
93,000,000 tons came from the Lake Superior 
region alone. The total volume is to be 
pushed up to 110,000,000 tons during 1943, 
It is estimated that the country’s deposits 
of high-grade iron will be able to support 
this maximum volume for only 3 years, and 
will be exhausted in 5. Then the Nation 
will have to fall back on its low-grade ores. 


COPPER DEPOSITS DWINDLE 


It used to be said that the United States 
had reserves of copper for 40 years of con- 
sumption. Today 10 years would be regarded 
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as an optimistic figure. Except for the Butte 
area, virtually all of the country’s high-grade 
copper deposits have been exhausted. 

United States supply of copper reached a 
record high of 3,000,000 tons in 1942, includ- 
ing 700,000 tons imported from South Amer- 
ica and 600,000 tons recovered from scrap. 
This was still considered not enough, and 
500,000 tons in addition are demanded, for 
1943 


Apparently the compliment is paid to 
enemy countries of supposing that they can 
be defeated only with three times as much 
equipment as their own. At any rate, Chair- 
man Nelson has announced that attainment 
of present goals would mean that by the end 
of 1943 the United States alone would be 
outproducing the Axis two to one, and with 
its Allies would be outproducing the Axis 
three to one. 

Copper is one of the principal deficiency 
metals in Germany, which has commonly 
used aluminum, of which it has plenty, as a 
substitute. Aluminum is as precious as cop- 
per in the United States, and the only avail- 
able substitute in this country is the so- 
called “slacker metal,” silver. The Treasury 
owns 2,900,000,000 ounces of silver, most of 
which is buried in the ground at West Point, 
but has thus far made only 552,000,000 ounces 
available for war purposes—and this under 
lease-lend arrangements by which every gram 
must be restored. 

Therefore, the use of Government-owned 
silver has been restricted mostly to bus bars 
in aluminum and magnesium plants. Bus 
bars are main conductors of electricity on dis- 
tribution boards. They can be removed in- 
tact when their service is ended. 

The demand for bus bars is limited. It 
appears certain that war industries would ab- 
sorb another billion ounces of free“ silver 
held by the Treasury, in addition to its 
monetary reserve, if only it were permissible 
by law to dispose of Government stocks for 
other than nonconsumptive uses. War agen- 
cies are permitted to purchase foreign silver 
at 45 cents an ounce, or 10 cents above the 
level maintained by the Treasury. But the 
supply, about 100,000,000 ounces a year from 
Canada and Mexico, is inadequate for the 
demand. 

Silver has qualities vesting it with high 
potential value in war production. It is non- 
corrosive. It is superior to copper as a con- 
ductor of electricity and to tin in binding 
power for alloy solders. 

Silver solder could be used by the aircraft 
industry in the manufacture of oil coolers, 
radiators, ignition systems, pipe connections, 
instruments and fuselage parts, and in the 
armament field, in recoil chambers of anti- 
aircraft cannon, aerial and incendiary bombs, 
torpedo tubes and the jackets of machine 
guns. In the construction, maintenance, and 
repair of ships, silver brazing alloys would be 
suitable for joining pipes and in refrigerator 
and air-conditioning equipment. 


THE SILVER PARADOX 


There exist at once a large surplus and an 
acute shortage of silver. This paradox is 
due to a small clan of Senators who are 
known as the silver bloc and who have ex- 
hausted every device for keeping their pet 
metal out of the war. 

Sinkings of bauxite ships from Dutch 
Guiana and Brazil by enemy submarines have 
compelled the United States to become self- 
sufficient in supplies of this material, the 
basic source of aluminum, which is the one 
essential metal of aircraft production. It 
is promised by Chairman Nelson that by May 
the United States will be completely inde- 


_pendent of foreign bauxite imports, and 


that by September it will be able to supply 
Canada’s needs as well. 

Self-sufficiency has been gained at a cost 
of so frantic a pillage of the country’s sole 
bauxite resources that they can last only 2 
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or 3 years at present and prospective rates 
of consumption, according to official esti- 
mates. 

The situation would be desperate if it were 
not for the fact that aluminum is the most 
abundant metal in the earth’s crust, of which 
it forms 8 percent. It occurs in boundless 
volume in common clay. The Bureau of 
Mines has made laboratory experiments for 
the economical extraction of aluminum from 
clay, but its experiments are described as be- 
ing little more than “nebulous.” The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has developed one 
small pilot plant for this process, and is said 
to have proved it to be commercially prac- 
ticable. The catch is that aluminum made 
from clay requires four times as much equip- 
ment as that extracted from bauxite. 

Known reserves of petroleum in the 
ground throughout the United States total 
approximately 20,000,000,000 barrels. Since 
production is in the neighborhood of 3,900,000 
barrels a day, it is calculated that national 
petroleum resources will be exhausted in an- 
other 14 years unless they are replenished by 
the discovery of adequate new fields. 

That the domestic petroleum industry 
confronts a problem of mounting gravity is 
shown by the fact that demand has been 
multiplied by aircraft, tanks, motorized 
equipment, and the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, while production has been on a down- 
ward curve since 1937-38, the latest 2 years 
in which discoveries of new supplies exceeded 
withdrawals, Records of the 75 biggest Amer- 
ican fields disclose that aggregate production, 
taking 1936 as a base at 100 percent, rose 
to 107 in 1938, but fell to 81 in 1939 and 
to 75 in 1941. Present and future decline is 
estimated roughly at 10 percent a year. 

The number of new wells brought in since 
1938 is probably greater than that of the 
4 years preceding, but the average size has 
fallen off more than half. 

The fact that no oil shortage has been 
indicated in the Soviet Union is ascribed by 
some observers to its Socialist regime, under 
which petroleum could be withheld from 
consumption indefinitely, either under- 
ground or in reserve tanks. In the capital- 
istic United States, it is argued, the profit 
motive during pre-war years impelled pro- 
ducers and dealers to whip up maximum vol- 
ume and speed in both output and consump- 
tion. 

According to the War Production Board 
annual report for 1942, “not one mineral es- 
caped the pressures of war during our first 
year of the conflict.” Shortage materials 
may be divided into two classes, depending 
on whether the principal supplies are avail- 
able at home or must be imported. High in 
the second category are rubber, tin, and five 
of the six alloying metals—nickel, chromium, 
manganese, tungsten, and vanadium. 

Whether the United States and Great Brit- 
ain will be able to carry on effectively with 
the war hangs literally on the success of the 
American synthetic rubber program, which is 
not due to reach adequate operation for an- 
other year or more. Tin is essential to the 
war effort as a component of bronze. 

The only sources remaining to the United 
States are Bolivia and the national stock pile, 
which is not expected to provide more than 
5,000 tons a year. Japanese purchasers of 
tin plate clippings bid up the market during 
the appeasement era to such an extent that 
the American de-tinning industry was put 
out of business. From these clippings the 
Japs recoyered both tin and iron. They now 
command above 70 percent of the world’s 
supply of tin. 

In 1941 the United States imported 141,000 
tons of this metal, of which more than 90 
percent came from the Far East. The Long 
Horn Tin Smelter in Texas, the first plant of 
the kind in the Western Hemisphere, is being 
expanded to an annual capacity of 100,000 
tons, which will be able to handle all the tin 


available to the United Nations, including 
Bolivian output. The country faces a long- 
term shortage of. tin. 

The sixth steel alloying metal is molyb- 
denum, of which the United States in 1942 
produced 85 percent of the world’s supply, 
with an increase of one-seventh promised for 
1943. But molybdenum has become a de- 
ficiency rather than a surplus material be- 
cause of the necessity of substituting it for 
scarcer alloy metals. 

Among these is nickel, with a permanent 
shortage in prospect. Canada’s output of 
some 100,000 tons a year is far from satisfying 
war demands, which quadrupled in 1942 and 
will be multiplied by five in 1943. The 
American scrap pile yields no more than 2,000 
or 3,000 tons annually. Resort is being made 
to low-grade deposits in Cuba. 


CHROMIUM PRODUCTION INCREASED 


Thanks to development of low-grade 
chromite ores in Montana, California, and 
Oregon, the United States boosted domestic 
production of chromium, vital for stainless 
steel, from 269 tons in 1936 to more than 
300,000 tons in 1942. But the war will de- 
mand something in excess of 1,000,000 tons 
this year. Strenuous efforts are afoot to 
make up the difference through imports from 
South Africa, Cuba, and, if possible, Turkey. 
In the meantime, civilian supplies have been 
cut to 3 percent of their former total. 

Last year witnessed a greater than 10 per- 
cent shortage of tungsten, without which, in 
the form of cemented carbides with a hard- 
ness rivaling that of the diamond, machine 
tools and armament itself would be impos- 
sible. The United States imported 3,600 tons 
of tungsten concentrates in 1939. The de- 
mand doubled in 1942 and will be doubled 
again this year. With Oriental supplies cut 
off and the pre-war stockpile dwindling, the 
country is feverishly developing tungsten 
deposits in California and Nevada, and stim- 
ulating other sources in Mexico, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile, and Peru. 

The situation is somewhat better in re- 
spect to vanadium. Domestic production in 
1943 is expected to double that of 1942, as a 
result of subsidized exploitation of extremely 
low-grade ores, But the chief supplies will 
continue to come from South Africa and 
Mexico. 

Manganese holds the most favorable posi- 
tion of all the alloying metals. Without the 
increase of a single pound, it is declared, 
the American stockpile could supply military 
needs for 2 years to come. Manganese, a 
purifying agent, is an absolute requirement 
for every bit of steel produced. 

Magnesium, an essential partner of alumi- 
num in aircraft manufacture, represents one 
of the triumphs of American industry. Its 
domestic production sprang from 6,000,000 
pounds in 1939 to 42,000,000 in 1941, and 
260,000,000 in 1942. Operations are well ad- 
vanced for increasing the figure to 600,000,000 
pounds annually. It was formerly derived 
from seawater and brine wells. A process for 
extracting this light metal from dolomite, a 
plentiful raw material, is declared to have 
been the outstanding technological achieve- 
ment of 1942. 

For the relief of shortages, it has been pro- 
posed that the Government should adopt a 
general policy of subsidies on war materials. 

If the situation as to raw materials is 
alarming in many ts for the United 
Nations, it is still believed that Allied superi- 
ority of mineral resources and industrial 
capacity remains adequate for winning the 
war, if they are employed with efficiency and 
expedition. But the margin of advantage 
has shrunk incredibly since 1939. The fol- 
lowing table illustrates the vast changes with 
which 3 years of conquest have strengthened 
the enemy. The figures represent advances 
in control of world-wide material resources: 

Mineral resources as a whole, 6 to 33 per- 
cent; tin, 1 to 72 percent; iron ore, 6 to 46 
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percent; steel output capacity, 20 to 34 per- 
cent; petroleum, 1 to 7 percent; coal, 27 to 53 
percent; copper, 5 to 10 percent; lead, 7 to 22 
percent; zinc, 16 to 27 percent; manganese, 2 
to 80 percent; chrome, 3 to 30 percent, and 
tungsten, 6 to 60 percent. 

At the same time, the United Nations are 
cut off almost completely from tin, crude 
rubber, and hard fibers, and in large part 
from Asiatic sources of tungsten, antimony, 
manganese, chromite, and other essential 
materials. Russia has lost a major propor- 
tion of the manganese, iron, and coal indus- 
tries of the Ukraine. 


Libeling Our Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Birmingham News of December 
31, 1942: 

LIBELING OUR SOLDIERS 


For a long time there has been & lot of 
loose talk going the rounds to the effect that 
there is heavy drinking among the soldiers 
in our Army camps. Such talk has been 
widely used as propaganda for prohibition, 
as almost anyone who keeps his ears open 
can testify. 

Rumors of this nature gained such wide 
currency that the Office of War Information 
decided to make an investigation, “to provide 
the American people with honest and accu- 
rate information about the millions of men 
who are doing their patriotic duty in the 
armed services.” 

As this newspaper has pointed out before, 
it is plain to anyone who observed conditions 
in the First World War, when there was pro- 
hibition in camp zones, that there is much 
less drinking among the soldiers now than 
there was then. That statement is verified 
by the investigation made by the Office of 
War Information. Its report says the fact 
that there is vastly less drinking among 
soldiers in this war than in the last is al- 
most universally agreed to by commanders 
and civilian authorities alike. 

In a coast-to-coast survey of drinking con- 
ditions around Army camps, Office of War 
Information investigators traveled more than 
12,000 miles, making first-hand observations 
and obtaining the testimony of commanding 
officers, provost marshals, chaplains, com- 
munity leaders, mayors, United Service Or- 
ganizations directors, newspaper editors, and 
others, As a result of its extensive investi- 
gations and inquiries, the Office of War In- 
formation was able to make this gratifying 
and reassuring report to the American people: 

“There is not excessive among 
troops, and drinking does not constitute a 
serious problem.” 

The Office of War Information report says, 
furthermore, that no American Army in all 
history has been so orderly. In this survey,” 
says the report, “the weight of evidence, col- 
lected from many sources and in all sec- 
tions, tips the scales inescapably—this Amer- 
ican Army may not be the best in the his- 
tory of armies, but it is certainly the best 
behaved.” 

That is a tribute which is all the more to 
be appreciated by the fathers and mothers 
and other relatives and friends of the men 
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in the service, as well as by the men them- 
selves, because of the fact that it is based 
upon an official, impartial, and thorough in- 
vestigation by a Government agency whose 
purpose is to keep the public accurately in- 
formed abeut matters relating to the war, 
and whose integrity and reliability cannot be 
questioned, 

The report concludes that the sale of 3.2 
beer in Army camps is a “healthy and sen- 
sible arrangement,” which may be partly 
responsible for the fact that there is less 
drinking among soldiers in this war than in 
the last one. In the First World War the 
camps were “bone dry,” and as a consequence 
bootleggers did a big volume of business. 

Even now, in States that have prohibition 
or local option, the Army “faces the problem 
of bootleg liquor.” It is extremely significant 
that the Army, thinking of its own discipli- 
nary problem, usually prefers wet communi- 
ties to dry communities, because “hootleggers 
cannot be regulated; legal dispensers can be 
regulated.” That testimony of the Army 
speaks volumes in support of a policy of 
legalized regulation, rather than prohibition, 
in dealing with the liquor problem. 

Several examples are cited in the report of 
experiences around Army camps at pay day. 
In one camp in Missouri about $1,000,000 was 
paid out to troops there on the October 31 
pay day, and that night the number of sol- 
dlers arrested in the adjoining city for drunk- 
enness was 16, representing much less than 1 
arrest for every 1,000 soldiers stationed there. 
This and similar records “plainly show that 
Army pay night is rarely the Klondike brawl 
and blow-off that rumor makes it.” 

On the contrary, coffee, milk, malted milk, 
and bottled soft drinks are the biggest selling 
beverages around Army camps, the Office of 
War Information found. “Experienced com- 
manding officers all over the country,” its 
report says, “agreed that considerably more 
than half of the troops under them drank 
nothing stronger than beer by choice, and 
that many even abstained from beer. Chap- 
lains, with one exception, concurred in the 
opinion.” 

The sale of beer on posts provides soldiers 
“with a mild relaxation without impairing 
their efficiency,” the Office of War Informa- 
tion reports, and there is no indication that 
sale of beer lowers the number of total ab- 
stainers.” Soft drinks outsell beer by 33 per- 
cent in the canteens at one Army post, de- 
scribed as fairly typical. 

Five chaplains at Fort Devens, Mass., signed 
the following statement: 

“While there are and will continue to be 
isolated cases of the abuse of liquor privilege 
among service men, drinking in the areas 
outside Fort Devens is not to excess. 

“Working during duty hours and adequate 
recreational facilities efficiently counteract 
any possibility of the abuse of the liquor 
privilege on the post itself. 

“Experience has proven that many men 
coming into the Army who were excessive 
drinkers as civilians have discontinued drink- 
ing entirely or at least become temperate in 
the use of alcoholic beverages. 

“There is no liquor problem at this post.” 

Of course, there is some drinking among 
soldiers, and there will continue to be. As 
the Office of War Information says, it is legal 
for a civilian to take a drink, and it would 
be discriminatory to deny the same right to 
the soldier who already has relinquished 
many privileges. But it is indisputable that 
this is by far the soberest Army in the history 
of our country, and the best behaved. 

As the Office of War Information report 
concludes: P 

“The American soldier needs neither cur- 
tain lecture nor apology. He behaves well, 
he trains well, and in the far-flung places of 
the earth he is fighting well. He is intelli- 
gent; he is able; he is a hard worker, He is 


serious of purpose because he fully under- 
stands the gravity of war. His commanding 
officers believe in him, and his chaplains are 
proud of him.” 

That tribute is as fine as it is factual, and 
all Americans should be cheered by it. Our 
soldiers are neither saints nor sinners, but 
ordinary human beings who are doing their 
duty well and living reasonably decent lives. 
And anyone who continues to spread these 
ugly, untrue rumors to the contrary is libel- 
ing the men in our armed forces and should 
not be toierated. 


Government Cars for Private Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
Mr. Roosevelt’s administration the use 
of Government cars for private use has 
become a national disgrace. Let one 
take a walk in the early hours of the 
morning, or in the evening, in any part 
of Washington and he will see scores of 
Government-owned cars parked along the 
curb, to all intents and purposes the prop- 
erty of the Government official who lives 
in the house or apartment building in 
front of which the car is parked. These 
cars are of all makes and sizes. In the 
humbler parts of the city the car is driven 
by the official himself. There one finds 
Chevrolets, Fords, Plymouths, and other 
makes within the same price range. How 
different in swanky northwest Washing- 
ton. It is there that Cabinet members 
and overstuffed bureaucrats have their 
habitat and every Government car has 
its liveried chauffeur who is paid by the 
Government. 

Several years ago I caused an investi- 
gation to be made of the number of 
Government-owned cars in the United 
States. We found they were in excess 
of 50,000, and I dare say the number has 
greatly increased since then. Many of 
these cars are probably necessary, espe- 
cially to men working in the field, but 
here in Washington, where we have the 
lowest taxi rates in all the country and 
Government officials are well paid, there 
is little or no excuse or need for them. 
I feel most strongly that it is up to the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
to create a subcommittee to look into 
this shameless waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. The committee is not wholly 
blameless for this inexcusable and waste- 
ful situation. 

The ordinary American citizen is being 
urged to forego the needless use of cars 
to help out on the rubber and gas short- 
ages, but official Washington continues 
to ride blithely and carefree in Govern- 
ment-owned cars and to hell with the 
poor sap who pays the bills. 

Just why should Congress provide 
pleasure cars for Cabinet members and 
bureau chiefs? They are well paid and 
can afford to furnish their own cars. 
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Members of Congress must furnish their 
own cars although they are frequently 
called upon to handle some departmental 
matter that requires a personal visit. 
When it is necessary for us to make a 
departmental call we either use our own 
car, which is propelled by gasoline that 
is paid for by ourselves, or we hire a taxi 
out of our own pocket and I have yet 
to hear the first man to complain over 
this arrangement. Where Government 
officials need transportation for official 
business they should use a taxicab and 
receive an allowance for such expendi- 
ture. 

We hear a great deal about a shortage 
of manpower. Why not transfer these 
liveried chauffeurs of Government-owned 
pleasure cars into the war effort and sell 
the cars? 

The well-known commentator Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., had something to say on this 
abuse of Government property in his 
broadcast over station WOL, Mutual 
Broadcasting System, on December 18. 
Let him continue the very good and 
necessary work of showing up these chis- 
elers who are so lacking in patriotism, 
good taste, and ordinary decency. If 
the President will not act an outraged 
country will force action through Con- 
gress. The time has come to call a halt 
on this graft, and that is what it is. Let 
Mr. Lewis call the roll and I will see that 
the names are inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. The broadcast by Mr. 
Lewis follows: 


We've had plenty of excitement in Wash- 
ington today concerning the gasoline situa- 
tion on the eastern seaboard. It really began 
late last night when news reports were circu- 
lated that A ration cards for gasoline in all 
of the Eastern States would be suspended 
sometime this morning because of a sudden 
and unexpected emergency shortage that had 
developed as a result of military needs. 

By this morning there was a major run on 
all gasoline stations throughout the East. 
Holders of A cards rushed to cash in their 
tickets while the cashing was still good, and 
holders of B and C cards did the same 
thing, figuring that they'd get what A gaso- 
line they could get and use their B or 
C coupons after that was gone. Even if 
the story about a shortage had been untrue, 
it very suddenly came true as a result of that 
run. 

The President at his news conference ex- 
plained what it was all about. He said that 
there had been an emergency call for gasoline 
from the American forces in North Africa. 
They had to have motor fuel in a hurry, and 
it was much quicker to ship it from the east- 
ern seaboard across the Atlantic than it was 
to ship it from Texas. Therefore the Army 
and Navy had temporarily “borrowed” from 
the reserves in the eastern-seaboard States 
which resulted in the shortage until—from 
Texas—that borrowed gasoline can be 
replaced. 

At the time of that news conference the 
expectation was that the A cards would be 
the ones suspended, but when the order 
came out it went much further than that. 
All ration books of every kind were sus- 
pended—A, B, and C cards, and the so-called 
nonhighway ration books—E books and R 
books—everything except the T books, which 
are the strictly commercial ration allowances, 
used by trucks and taxicabs and such things. 

The effect of that, of course, is to com- 
pletely shut down all operations of any kind 
in the Eastern States, including farming, 
getting to and from offices and places of 
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business, everything—except for the gasoline 
that’s in individual tanks, and except for 
those commercial transportation operations, 
It unquestionably is the most drastic civilian 
move that has yet been taken in this war, or 
the last one. 

The President said this morning that he 

expects the emergency to be over very shortly. 
He said that it will last only a very, very few 
days, and later this afternoon the informa- 
tion here was that it might even be only a 
matter of hours. 

But in New York City, Petroleum Coordina- 
tor Ickes—in whose lap the whole thing was 
tossed, he being in complete control of the 
whole petroleum picture—seemed to indicate 
otherwise, certainly as far as the A ration 
holders are concerned. 

He said that there is little chance of pleas- 
ure-car drivers getting back their ration 
allowances which is somewhat puzzling, be- 
cause presumably he meant that the sus- 
pension of the A ration books is going to be 
allowed to stand, after the B and C and E and 
R ration books are restored to good standing. 
If that is the case, it indicates that Mr. Ickes 
is confused about the whole rationing set- 
up. The A ration books are not necessarily 
pleasure driving at all—quite the contrary— 
they are the basic ration to which the B 
or the C ration allowance is added, to make 
up the total amount of gasoline which a 
ration board decides that the individual needs. 
That has been a hard and fast rule. Fur- 
thermore, in cases where the ordinary busi- 
ness driving of the individual is not more 
than the mileage that would be gotten out of 
the A ration, the ration boards have had a 
policy of issuing no additional ration at all. 

So, in reality, only a comparatively small 
part of the A ration books are for actual 
pleasure driving. A very large part of them 
represent the basic portion of the total allow- 
ance for necessary driving. 

Now, as for the public acceptance of this 
very drastic and almost staggering develop- 
ment today—that was superb. There was 
no grumbling, no complaining. It was re- 
ceived with the same equanimity and philos- 
ophy that greeted the closing of the banks, 


back in 1938. Once the lid had been clamped. 


on, today, there was complete public coop- 
eration * “ the attitude was: “Well, 
it’s just too bad. If we can't get gasoline, 
we can't get gasoline, and if the boys in 
North Africa need it, that's all there is to it. 
We'll walk.” 

I regret to say that I have to make one ex- 
ception, about that complete public coopera- 
tion, and a rather shocking exception it is. 
Shocking, because the exception was on the 
part of Government officials, right here in 
Washington. 

I told you, ladies and gentlemen, night 
before last, that official United States Gov- 
ernment cars—which by law are absolutely 
forbidden to be used for anything other 
than strictly Government business—were be- 
ing used for all sorts of personal pleasure 
driving by the privileged people in the Gov- 
ernment here. I told you that wives were 
using those cars to go shopping. That they 
were being used to take officials to football 
games, and dinner parties, and evening af- 
fairs, and luncheons. And I gave very fair 
‘warning, on that occasion, that unless it was 
stopped, I was going to undertake a personal 
investigation, and give you numbers and 
cases, publiely over this coast to coast net- 
work. 

Apparently, they thought that was just an 
empty gesture, because I regret to say that in 
spite of newspaper stories published here 
yesterday and today, telling about that warn- 
ing, it continued yesterday and today, with- 
out apparent improvement. 

Ordinarily, I wouldn't bother with a thing 
of this kind, but the present circumstances— 
the fact that the entire population of the 
eastern seaboard of the United States is 
gladly and courageously and patriotically giv- 


ing up not only pleasure driving, but neces- 
sary business driving as well—workers who 
have to get to shipyards, and mechanics who 
have to get to war production plants, and 
farmers who have to get their milk or eggs or 
produce to market—that makes it a pretty 
sorry spectacle for Government officials here 
to still be driving around Washington, using 
Government cars and a Government chauf- 
feur and Government tires and Government 
gasoline in absolute, specific violation of the 
law, to go to luncheon parties, Christmas 
shopping, and what not. 

And so tonight I’m going to read out a list 
of cases, with the numbers and a description 
of the people involved, and exactly what they 
were doing. This time I'll omit the names. 
Next time, if this doesn’t stop this practice, 
I'm going to read the names too. 

I might add that these are all instances 
which I myself observed, in the course of 
a little more than an hour today, and these 
are only the selected few of the cases in which 
I saw, with my own eyes, what appeared to 
be evidence that the official cars were being 
illegally used. 

I might say also, before I begin, that the 
law that covers these cases is the Treasury 
Department appropriation bill of last March 
10, title 3, section 302. It says that all cars 
owned by the Government shall be used ex- 
clusively for official purposes and that 
official purposes shall not even include the 

tion of officers and employees be- 
tween their homes and their Government 
offices—except in the case of the President 
and the actual members of the President's 
cabinet, 

Now, let's go ahead! 

At 1:55 p. m. this afternoon, a large black 
sedan with license A-2198, picked up a mid- 
dle-aged lady in a fur coat at the east door 
of Woodward and Lothrop’s Department 
Store. She had a number of Christmas 
shopping bundles with her, and she went on 
to an unknown destination. 

At 2:10 p. m. a large black sedan with 
United States license 508 circled the block in 
which the same department store is located 
four times, slowing down each time it passed 
an entrance to the store, obviously waiting to 
pick up a passenger. It must have been 
at a door on the other side of the building, 
however, because after the fourth circle, he 
failed to return. 

A little later a Plymouth sedan, painted in 
Army drab, bearing the painted black num- 
bers W-12388, and carrying United States li- 
cense 929, after circling the same block four 
times, picked up two passengers who came 
out of the main door of the store. Both were 
civilians. One was a swarthy, stout man in 
his late fifties, the other was a slender young 
lady in her twenties, with an imitation fur 
coat on, and they both carried packages pur- 
chased inside the store. 

Shortly thereafter a large, dark-blue Buick 
sedan (and I might add that all of these cars 
were driven by Government-liveried chauf- 
feurs) rolled up to the main entrance. It 
had United States Navy license 13752, but 
carried no United States license plate. In it 
were two young girls in the teens, one with a 
gtay-green tweed coat, the other with a plain 
gtay tweed coat, both blond and wearing no 
hats; also an elderly lady in black; also a 
middle-aged lady, handsomely dressed in a 
mustard-colored coat; also a naval officer who 
looked like a captain, but I couldn't tell for 
sure, because the collar of his coat was over- 
lapping his shoulder pieces. The visor of his 
cap did have gold embroidery, however, which 
leads me to believe he was a captain. 

They stopped, let out the elderly lady who 
went into the store and began doing some 
shopping, then they piled back in the car and 
went on their way. 

A large black sedan, which appeared to be 
a Cadillac sedan, began circling the block at 
about quarter before four this afternoon, and 
one of my assistants who remainder on watch 
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until after 5:30 said it was still circling 
when he left, The number of that one was 
U. S. 129. 

A large black Buick sedan, U. S. 140, began 
circling the block—all this at the same de- 
partment store—at about 3:45 p. m. and 
after several loops, a tall very handsome 
woman, in a mink coat, came out of a side 
door of the store, and put a large pile of 
shopping bundles in the front seat next to 
the chauffeur, then went back into the store 
again. Incidentally, that U. S. 140 had a very 
busy day, today. One of my assistants re- 
ported that it stood in front of a famous 
grocery store on Connecticut Avenue from 
12:30 to 12:45 today, while a lady in a fur 
coat was inside—motor running ali the while. 
She was reported as having a red hat, by 
the way; and another of my assistants re- 
ported that U. S. 140 came to the Mayflower 
Hotel at about 2:45, and left a tall lady in a 
fur coat and red hat, who proceeded to go 
into the hotel. 

There it is, for what it's worth to you. 
Let's see whether the Government depart- 
ments do anything to stop this practice now, 
or whether we'll have to go further. 


Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived scores of letters during the past 
months from people in my district favor- 
ing a pay-as-you-go tax plan. These 
letters have come from people in all 
walks of life—bankers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, farmers, laborers, clerks, ste- 
nographers, and employees in defense 
industries. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am sure we all 
realize a great hardship will be imposed 
on millions of our American citizens to 
pay their income taxes unless this Con- 
gress takes immediate steps to amend 
our tax laws so as to enable our people 
to pay as they earn, instead of us trying 
to make them pay a year after they earn, 
when their income might be consider- 
ably reduced. 

Here are quotes from a letter I just 
received this morning from one of my 
good friends, in which he points out 
some very good reasons why he favors a 
pay-as-you-go plan of paying income 
taxes: 

Dear MR. JENSEN: Of late I haye been read- 
ing some very interesting items in the news- 
papers about a Ruml plan concerning the 
payment of income taxes. I have talked this 
idea over with many other working people 
like myself, and so far have found everyone in 
favor of a pay-as-you-go plan of paying in- 
come taxes. The main reasons being the in- 
crease in taxes, increase in wages, and in- 
crease in prices one has to pay when buying. 
The average working person I have talked to 
just hasn’t enough money together at the 
end of the year to meet the taxes. Taking 
myself, for example, I have a number of doc- 
tcr bills, repair bills on my home, and, of 
course, the Iowa State income tax. 

Now, Mr. Jensen, I want you to understand 
that we are very anxious to pay the income 
texes, mainly to help win this war, but are up 
against it for the money, and a pay-as-you-go 
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plan would work out so conveniently to us 
and the Government would get their money, 
which they undoubtedly need. 

For the past year I have had deducted from 
my wages 10 percent for the buying of War 
bends, have a 19-year-old son somewhere in 
the United States Marines, served in the last 
war myself, and will certainly feel like a heel 
to have to cash in on the War bonds to meet 
the payment of income taxes in 1943 on the 
1942 income; something I will most certainly 
have to do, as will thousands of others, ac- 
cording to what I hear. 

And if some arrangement is not made to 
take care of situations like mine and thou- 
sands of others, apparently the atmosphere 
will be that it is lawmakers like you that will 
make us lose our self-respect. 

Therefore, Mr, JENSEN, I believe that you 
can be sure of the appreciation of people of 
all politics, faiths, and religions if you can 
see it to support with all your might a move 
of a nature similar as proposed in the Ruml 
plan. 


Mr. Speaker, there are millions of 
Americans in a similar situation with 
this gentleman, and I for one certainly 
want to give this very necessary and im- 
portant matter my fullest attention, and 
I trust the Ways and Means Committee 
will work out a well-considered pay-as- 
you-go tax plan within the next 30 days. 


O. P. A. Regulations Affecting Hotel and 
Restaurant Supply Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing letter, received by me from Mr. 
Phillip S. Lavine, of New York City: 


New Tonk Crrr, December 26, 1942. 
Hon, JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorare Sm: I am writing you for the 
purpose of calling to your attention a situa- 
tion which is a matter of sincere concern to 
everyone in the hotel and restaurant supply 
meat and poultry business. 

Existing Office of Price Administration reg- 
ulations covering this industry are so difficult 
of interpretation that the industry is in a 
state of confusion; and where these restric- 
tions are capable of interpretation, it becomes 
clearly apparent that the margin of profit per- 
mitted is so small that the only course of ac- 
tion to pursue is to liquidate, for every sale 
will mean an actual net loss. 

The hotel supply houses are certainly a vital 
link in the chain from producer to consum- 
er, and we cannot understand what purpose 
would be served in eliminating us as an in- 
dustry. It has been estimated that from 
twelve to fifteen million Americans must eat 
at least 1 meal a day out of their homes; we 
Service these purveyors who feed these mil- 
lions of Americans, and they depend upon us 
for their supplies. The city of New York has 
close to 10,000 dining places, according to 
permits issued by the department of health. 
These places cannot come to get their sup- 
plies, for that would mean that each restau- 
rant and hotel would require its own trucking 
equipment, with wear and tear on tires, addi- 


tional gasoline consumption—the very things 
the Office of Defense Transportation is trying 
to conserve. 

While I must agree that stabilization and 
control over prices is, in times like these, nec- 
essary, due consideration should be given to 
the industries that must operate under these 
controls; I cannot believe that it is the intent 
of the Government to eliminate the small 
businessman who is not able to “tread water” 
financially—who cannot survive months of 
red ink in his ledgers, as can the large opera- 
tors. 

I know of many boys in this industry now 
in the service, who had expected to return 
to this industry when they could resume 
normal peacetime pursuits; where will they 
lcok for employment when they return? 
Many fathers have boys in the service; how 
will these boys feel when they learn that 
their fathers have been put out of employ- 
ment by contrary and indifferent theorists 
employed by some agencies of the Govern- 
ment? These men—and I include myself— 
are over the draft age, and it is very ques- 
tionable whether they can secure employ- 
ment elsewhere for they are certainly not 
fitted by training or experience for defense 
work, particularly in this section of the coun- 
try. Are they then to seek new fields, and 
start all over again, on the very bottom rung 
of the ladder? 

We in this industry have been buying our 
War bonds—paying our taxes—participating 
in every possible manner with the war effort. 
We know what our country is fighting for, 
and will continue to bend every effort to 
assist in hastening the day of ultimate vic- 
tory. But we cannot help but feel that our 
survival as an industry is bound up, in some 
manner, with the survival of the American 
way of life—the spirit of free enterprise. 

Will you, as my Representative, give this 
matter your consideration? 

Very respectfully yours, 
PHILLIP S. LAVANE. 


A Message of Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following inspirational 
message from the Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
News-Sentinel of December 5, 1942, by 
one of the religious leaders of my dis- 
trict—the Rt. Rev. Msgr. D. Lawrence 
Monahan, pastor of the St. Patrick 
Church, Fort Wayne, Ind.: 

In times of great stress the spirits of many 
pecple are disturbed, and sometimes panic- 
stricken, by forebodings about the outcome, 
and the future which lies beyond. It is a 
curious fact that even to souls who are plainly 
earmarked for heaven eternal salvation seems 
impossible. Danger is ever present, and the 
proven power of the enemy seems too much 
to expect to conquer. 

For nearly a year now we have been faced 
with the tremendous task of winning the 
most devastating war which the world has 
ever known. In the process of our hastening 
preparation we hear the recurring phrase, 
“We can lose this war.” Much as we dislike 
to think of such an outcome, after all our 
expenditure of life and wealth, it is true. 
We can lose this war, if in this dark day of 
need, we do not combine our united activity 
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and intensive training with a steadfast con- 
fidence in the strength of Almighty God. 

At this time we must remember that it Is 
our Saviour's pleasure to show love by doing 
for us what never could be done without His 
help. As St. Hilary has said, “For what was 
so possible to the power of God as the im- 
possible thing of saving men by faith, or of 
regenerating them by water, or of conquering 
them by the cross; or that we should be the 
adopted sons of God by the Gospel, or that 
men should be made alive by death?” 

We are a Christian Nation. In spite of all 
our wantonness and waywardness we still 
deserve this title. Our hope is in the Lord. 
Though it be His will that we now suffer 
chastisement under the affliction of a cruel, 
unwanted war, we may well turn to Him in 
the spirit of confidence, and beg His favor 
upon our cause. Out of our travail, which 
we are just beginning to know, should come 
the aroused spirit of humility and contrition, 
as we plan to go on to better things than we 
have pursued in the piping days of peace. 
More deeply must we realize the truth of 
the psalmist's words when he cries out, Un- 
less the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain who build it. Unless the Lord keep the 
city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it.” 
Psalm 126. 

Too great a part of our Nation has found 
satiety in the things that have taken them 
away from God. Patiently He has suffered 
it, as He has from the day of the deluge. 
But today He calls to us through the din of 
war, and bids us turn to Him with living 
faith and abiding hope. If only America 
can join the power of prayer to the skillful 
use of all her resources, her tremendous pro- 
duction of the needed instruments of this 
war, her steadily increasing power on land, 
sea, and in the air, we may confidently expect 
to arrive at last at the victorious peace which 
we desire. 

On your knees then, America, before the 
God in whose divine providence our victory 
must be won. In the wisdom of our leaders, 
the shaping of our strategy, the effectiveness 
of our armed forces, in the unity of our 
national effort, let us hold fast to the hand 
of God. We shall set up a second front of 
prayer, through which even the legions of 
Hitler and Hirohito can never penetrate. 
And we shall not ask for the smooth way 
(of which we have known too much), but 
only for the elation of conscious courage. 
We feel that we are indeed on God's side, and 
valiantly we shall go forth to battle and to 
conquer. In the words of the palmist Uncle 
Sam can say, “For Thou hast been my hope: 
a tower of strength against the face of the 
enemy.” Psalm 60, 4. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. D. LAWRENCE MONAHAN, 

Pastor of St. Patrick’s Church. 


A Pay-as-You-Go Plan for Income-Tax 
Payers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a suggestiou, which 
comes to me from Mr. O. W. Boswell, 
president of the First Federal Savings 
and Loan Association of Paris, Paris, 
Tex., relative to the pay-as-you go pro- 
posal in income taxes. The suggestion 
appears to be one worthy of the consid- 
eration of the Committee on Ways and 
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Means, and I hope this statement is given 
consideration by the Committee on Ways 
and Means when the question to waich 
it relates is being given consideration, 

It is as follows: 

FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION OF PARIS, 
Paris, Tez., January 7, 1943. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Member oj Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear WRIGHT: The present income-tax sys- 
tem, particularly with reference to taxes ac- 
crued in 1942 to be paid in 1943, will show 
the greatest amount of delinquents or per- 
centage of taxes unpaid to taxes payable in 
the history of our country. 

The lowered income tax to groups never 
paying before and having no idea as to what 
they would be required to pay has thrown a 
burden on them which they are unprepared 
to meet. 

There is a way around this difficulty and 
that is through increased exemptions for 
1942 only. 

I would be absolutely opposed to allow- 
ing any of the war contractors or any other 
large business concern making extra profits 
being allowed to get by the payment of the 
tax through any such plan as the Ruml plan, 
which as I understand it, forgives the 1942 
tax. To forgive a man who cannot pay is 
one thing and to forgive a man who has made 
a nice, fat, juicy profit is another. 

If we were to increase our exemptions by 
$5,000 this year only, individuals and cor- 
porations alike, that would allow the salaried 
group and the white-collared group an op- 
portunity to get their breath and at the same 
time require the large war contractor or for 
that matter any big individual earner to pay, 
should we authorize the above exemptions. 

A married man in that case now having 
an exemption of $1,200 would be increased to 
$6,200, and the unmarried person from $700 
to $5,700. 

This exemption would be extended for the 
year 1942 only. Then effective with the 1943 
income-tax period, pay each month from the 
source on the same plan as the Victory tax, 
the amount of the income tax. There should 
be no changes in exemptions unless the Con- 
gress passed a law providing for the payment 
of the income tax at the source of income. 

As soon as the 1943 tax is determined the 
payment would be made at the source for 
one-twelfth each month from the source, 
and at the end of 1943 the Government 
would receive as much tax income as it would 
receive under the present plan and every- 
body would be paid up for the current year 
instead of being a year behind, as under the 
present plan, and at the same time collect 
the large tax from the large profits of large 
war contractors and others. 

I have discussed this method with a num- 
ber of influential people throughout the 
country and they think well of the plan. 
It is no original thought of my own. I got 
the idea from Ben H. Wooten, President of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock, 
in which bank I am a director. The present 
income tax plan is just simply not under- 
stood by the people and those unable to pay 
will reach into the millions. 

I would be glad to see you introduce a bill 
containing a plan along this order. 

I know that you understand the financial 
operation of the Government as well as any 
man in Congress and I have been strong for 
a number of bills you have introduced in 
Congress, which were at the time supposed 
to “bust” the country. 

I recall your first soldiers’ “bonus” bill. I 
also recall when you introduced a bill to pay 
the soldiers’ adjusted service certificates in 
full which were long past due, in currency, 
which would have cost the Government noth- 
ing, in interest, as a feasible plan, but many 
economists rose up to say that it would be 


“wild inflation,” which of course it wouldn't 
have been. 

I am for the plan you are now presenting 
which you mentioned, I believe, in your 
604th weekly letter on non-interest-bearing 
obligations of the Government, or at least 
bearing a very small rate of interest. The 
Government can issue obligations at any 
rate it chooses. It can finance $200,000,- 
000,000 at the present. time as cheap as it 
could finance fifty billion 20 years ago. 

I heard the President’s address to Congress 
today and think it was a masterpiece. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. W. BOSWELL, President. 


I Know, for I Was There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a poem written by Lt. Phil M. Canale, Jr., 
Army Air Corps. Lieutenant Canale, 
whose home is in Memphis, Tenn., wrote 
this poem when he was a private in train- 
ing at Maxwell Field, Ala. Our soldiers 
were fighting on Bataan and on Corregi- 
dor at that time. The poem is as follows: 


That's not much news. But look between 
Those barren lines just read. 

You'll find it there in volumes and 
It's etched in deep, blood red. 


It tells you of the darkened homes, 
The dreams of men defiled; 

How mothers wept, and lovers’ worlds 
Were conquered on that isle. 


Those lines unwritten tell you of 
The deeds of men who bear 

The pledge of freedom in their hearts. 
I know, for I was there. 


I saw what happened yesterday. 
Yes, I can see it yet! 

Could I but shun it from my mind. 
O God! Could I forget? 


I saw Death stalk across the earth 
And wield his sharpened sword; 
I felt his breath upon my neck, 
And trudged through blood he poured. 


He came by night, and no one knew 
That he had come to shorn 

The earth of all its beauty e'er 
Another day was born. 


The moon had faded from the sky; 
The sun held brilliant sway. 

It rimmed the world in glowing red, 
A portent of the day. 


It climbed til it had caught the earth 
Within its golden noose. 

It filled the land with warmth and light 
And then, all hell broke loose! 


Midst shouts and guns and leaden death 
We manned our posts and fought 

The staunch and cunning creatures that 
The devil’s mind had wrought. 


They came in hordes, with crimson lust; 
We moved into the fray. 

We met them with a deafening crash 
Which echoed through the day. 


It’s mortal combat! Life and Death! 
I’m dreaming. ‘Tis not true! 

This can’t be me, who oft has knelt 
And prayed in peace with youl -> 
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“Get down, you fool!” a buddy yells; 
His voice is far away. 

It hardly clears the motley roar 
That filled the air that day. 


Roaring planes and tanks and guns, 
The shouts and moans of men. 

The clash of steel, the whine of shells, 
The last cry of a friend. 


blood and stench and filth, 
And flesh blown from the bone. 
A boy beside me stumbles, falls, 
Then sharp steel chokes his groan. 


Gaping wounds, and arms and legs 
That once belonged to men. 

And bodies crushed into the ground 
Where monster tanks have been. 


Hearts which once slaved gallantly 
That bodies might be fed 

Now pump in dying agony, 
For all their blood is shed. 


Men were killed like fettered sheep, 
And I must take my share. 

I blow a Jap to Kingdom Come, 
And offer him a prayer. 


And then, when flesh can take no more 
And spirit prods in vain, 

The foe falls back and grants surcease 
Before he strikes again. 


By now the sun is setting in 
The caverns of the west. 


And drawing all the reddened soil 


Unto its burnished breast. 


We fall exhausted to the ground, 
I dream of far-off things; 

The girl I love, the folks at home, 
The green grass by the springs. 


Our captain walks among his men 
And does not try to hide 

The tears he sheds in memory of 
His comrades who have died. 


I want to weep myself, because 
I'd like the dead to share 
The thrill I feel when I behold 
The flag still waving there. 


Perhaps there's not much headline news 
That papers care to tell; 

But they can say to folks back home 
Their boys sure fought like hell. 


And gave their lives without regret, 
To save a country where 

The humble man can live in peace, 
I know, for I was there. 


Traveling Salesmen’s Troubles Not Set- 
tled by Recent Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from Mr. E. W. Jackson, 
vice president of the Steck Co., Austin, 
Tex., relative to the problem of traveling 
salesmen, who depend upon automobile 
transportation, that contains such a 
comprehensive statement of the present 
situation, I am inserting it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp for the purpose of 
calling it to the attention of the execu- 
tive department, and especially the Office 
of Price Administration. 
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The letter is as follows: 
THE Srecx Co., 
Austin, Tex., January 5, 1943, 
Hon. WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PaTMAN: It looks as if the travel- 
ing salesman's troubles have been buried with 
a cunning publicity trick on the part of the 
Office of Price Administration. I'm speaking 
particularly of traveling salesmen of the 
Southwest. 

The complaint regarding the discrimina- 
tion against traveling salesmen was wide- 
spread, and the public generally supported 
the position of these men because it believed 
that their cause is just and that they are per- 
forming a vital service, both to the civilian 
and the war economy. The public viewpoint 
was so universally and strongly expressed 
that it appears the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration felt it was necessary to make a feint 
at doing something for the salesmen. 
Accordingly, it did this: 

1. It gave a lot of publicity to the propo- 
sition that it was going to do something for 
the salesmen. The publicity got headlines. 

2. Way down in the bottom of the release 
it said what it would do for the salesmen. 

3. And what would it do? Give them 65 
percent of 15,000 miles, which is purported to 
be the last year's average number of miles 
traveled per salesman in the United States. 
You might as well give the householders of 
Boston the average amount of fuel oil used 
in the United States per person for last year 
and average in the entire South, where little 
fuel is needed. The majority of the travel- 
ing men of the United States live along the 
Atlantic seaboard, and many of their whole 
States are no larger than one county in Texas 
or New Mexico. The density of population is 
such that there can be 25 or 30 prospects in 
1 short day's travel, whereas in the South- 
west a man may have to travel all day to 
serve 5 or 6 customers. Under these cir- 
cumstances I can understand why the aver- 
age for the Nation will suit the eastern 
traveling salesman very well, but what does it 
do to the man in the Southwest? He ordi- 
narily travels 35,000 to 40,000 miles per year. 
If you give him 65 percent of that, he'll make 
the best of it for the balance of his traveling, 
even though every other bus passes him up, 
or he has to stand up all night on a night 
train to get from one town to another. 

4. Then the Office of Price Administration 
limited this liberalization only to drug and 
food salesmen—the two classes of salesmen 
who need it least, and whose product will 
more nearly dispense itself, because the de- 
liverymen usually act as salesmen, anyway. 

The cunning was in giving wide publicity 
to the statement that the salesmen were 
getting relief. The average member of the 
public read the headlines and said, That's 
fine—I was sure they would do something 
for salesmen,” but didn't know that actually 
nothing was done for those who really need 
it. Now if the salesmen continue to com- 
plain about their plight, the public will be 
inclined to say, “Well, what do the salesmen 
want, anyway? They howled at first, and we 
were for them. They've had relief, and now 
they keep howling, and we have little sym- 
pathy for them“ —not realizing that relief 
was never granted, and that the salesmen 
have been made victims of a publicity sub- 
terfuge. 

It is surprising how many merchants rely 
on traveling salesmen for merchandising 
counsel and advice, and it would be amaz- 
ing to the members of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to know how valuable the serv- 
ices of traveling salesmen are in channeling 
the purchases of merchants to noncritical 
and plentiful goods. The public knows this, 
and that is the reason the public was so 
sympathetic with the protest registered by 
salesmen during late November and early De- 
cember of 1942. 


But the public has been fooled—by a slick 
publicity trick that is characteristic of so 
much of the bureaucratic bad faith that has 
been coming out of Washington the last few 
years. 

Only two classes of salesmen were given 
any relief at all—the two classes needing it 
least. The relief offered to these two classes 
was substantial in the thickly populated 
eastern States, but is inconsequential even 
to those two classes in the West and South- 
west. 

I hope you will continue this fight in behalf 
of traveling men, and use the prestige your 
office gives you to expose this cheap trick 
the Office of Price Administration has played 
on one of the strongest economic forces in 
this country for the prevention of inflation, 
and for stimulating the even distribution of 
merchandise to civilian uses, and to that 
end, assisting materially in winning the war. 

Sincerely yours. 
E. W. JACKSON, 
Vice President. 


Toast to Victory in 1943— What South 
Carolina Is Doing in the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio recently: 


Ladies and gentlemer, it is with pleasure 
that I participate in this toast-to-victory 
program so generously provided for by your 
excellent radio station, WWDC. 

Speaking for my own historic State of 
South Carolina, pointing briefly to some of 
her major contributions to the war effort, I 
am pleased to give you the following infor- 
mation which will indicate that although our 
State is one of the smaller States it is ren- 
dering substantial service in winning the 
war. 

More than 100 firms in South Carolina are 
making war goods worth billions of dollars. 
Our textile mills predominate, followed 
closely by lumber plants. A large prefabri- 
cating plant is making parts for ships which 
are launched at the main Charleston harbor, 
Plywood is being manufactured in large 
quantities for the manufacture of airplanes 
and gliders, 

Our State has already contributed 46,540 
men to the armed forces, of which 36,191 are 
white. Volunteers of both races aggregate 
13,964, those entering service through the 
selective process total 32,576. 

Our folks are gladly investing their earn- 
ings in Government securities, $58,000,000 
worth of War bonds having been purchased 
since May 1941, which is an average of more 
than $30 for every man, woman, and child. 

Our farmers, although confronted with 
ccute labor shortage due to the siphoning 
away of their needed workers, made an all- 
time record crop in 1942, consisting of wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, hay, peanuts, lespedeza, cot- 
ton, potatoes, tobacco, etc. Our agricultural 
crops for 1942 amounted to $68,032,000 as 
compared with $36,300,000 in 1941. 

All branches of the service are represented 
in their training programs in South Caro- 
lina; the Army has its largest infantry train- 
ing center near our State capital at Fort 
Jackson; in my own district at Spartanburg 
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is Camp Croft, another large training center. 
There are 11 important air bases and flying 
schools in our State. The marines have one 
of their largest training bases at Parris Island, 
near Charleston. The historic navy yard of 
Charleston employs tens of thousands of effi- 
cient, patriotic workers launching at regu- 
lar intervals various sorts of seagoing vessels. 

No less than seven of our higher educa- 
tional institutions are engaged in the train- 
ing of officers for our armed forces. 

Thus it will be seen that our State is gladly 
cooperating toward winning a complete vic- 
tory and a lasting peace for the world. 


A Proposal of a Definite United Nations 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN J. MAAS 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address of Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen delivered at a joint 
session of the St. Paul and Minneapolis 
branches of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, January 7, 1943, at the Coffman 
Memorial Union at the University of 
Minnesota: 


Dr. Turck, members and guests of the 
Foreign Policy Association: In responding to 
your invitation to speak to you this evening 
on the subject, World Affairs, I realize that 
you are all familiar with the consistent posi- 
tion that Senator Batt and I have taken 
upon foreign policy throughout these past 
years. 

Thus, rather than spending our time in 
general statements about the advisability of 
world cooperation, I will proceed to discuss 
with you a very specific pattern for inter- 
national action. 

I will present these definite suggestions, 
not with the attitude that these are the 
answers, but rather to stimulate a search 
for the best answers, to encourage a frank 
discussion of means and methods, and to 
expose my own tentative thoughts to help- 
ful criticism and clarification. 

It is important that we be specific. Per- 
haps the greatest present deterrent to in- 
creasing world cooperation is a tendency on 
the part of many people to admit its desir- 
ability, to acknowledge the correctness of 
general statements of the subject, but to say 
it is impossible to work out. 

History also tells us that the very success- 
ful organization structure of our own United 
States of America came about through a 
very forthright discussion of many different 
suggestions and proposals. This was car- 
ried on even during the War for Independence 
and extended through the years of the early 
association of the Thirteen Colonies. The 
varied ideas were finally fitted together in the 
Constitutional Convention, in a very earnest 
session of men of many viewpoints. 

It is my proposal that we should contem- 
plate, and begin to plan now, for a definite 
continuing organization of the United Na- 
tions of the World. China, Russia, the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations, the United 
States of America, and all of the smaller 
United Nations should participate in this 
governmental structure. 

On this basis the citizens in this room, the 
citizens of this State in the years ahead 
would be not only citizens of Minnesota, not 
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only citizens of the United States of America, 
but also citizens of the United Nations of the 
world. 

The key governmental device should be a 
single-house parliament. Representation and 
voting power in this single-house parliament 
covld be based upon a formula which would 
take into consideration the numbers of the 
literate population of the respective nations, 
the amount of the contribution of the re- 
spective members to the expenses of the joint 
government, and the resources of the member 
nations. The representatives in the parlia- 
ment would be selected in each nation in 
general accordance with the means by which 
the people select the members of their own 
legislative body. In the case of this country 
some could be elected on the Federal basis 
throughout the country and some could be 
elected within grouns of States, to represent 
the States of the Union. In case of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations, some could be 
selected on a basis to represent His Majesty's 
Government and others on a basis to repre- 
sent the individual members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, such as the Do- 
minion of Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. 

This United Nations parliament would then 
Select a chairman of the United Nations 
council, who will in turn select seven mem- 
bers for his council from the parliament and 
submit them to the parliament for approval. 

The council would thereupon become the 
executive side of the United Nations govern- 
ment and the parliament, of course, the leg- 
islative branch, with a close interrelation- 
ship and continuing responsibility and ac- 
countability of the executive to the parlia- 
ment. 

This United Nations government should 
then function in seven major categories, each 
under one of the United Nations councilmen. 

1. To establish temporary governments over 
the Axis Nations, preferably using citizens 
of the United Nations whose ancestry goes 
back to the particular Axis nation. Under 
these temporary governments, the Axis Na- 
tions should be entirely disarmed, their crim- 
inal leadership punished for their acts of 
horror and betrayal of civilization. But no 
wholesale reprisals against innocent civilian 
Populations should be countenanced. 

2. To administer the great international 
airports and airways of the future. We all 
recognize the significant development in the 
air that will follow this war. Wendell Will- 
Kie's trip around the world, 30,000 miles, all in 
One airplane and with one crew, leaving this 
country from New York in one direction and 
arriving back in Minneapolis from another 
direction right on schedule, dramatically em- 
phasized these potentialities, The extreme 
advances taking place in designing and build- 
ing aircraft, and the thousands and thousands 
of skilled young fliers and navigators in many 
nations, will bring about a very unusual de- 
velopment in the air, The establishment of 
ths right of flight, rules of the air, air-traffic 
controls, elevation channels for flight in dif- 
ferent directions, with various types of planes, 
the coordination of weather data, radio beams 
and communications, and the maintenance 
of safe and stable airports, all should be a 
major activity of the United Nations of the 
World. 

3. To administer the gateways to the seven 
seas. This likewise should be a vital function 
of United Nations government. Shipping, 
and the use of the seas, will be of tremendous 
importance. The development in the air will 
not lessen its importance. Rather, this 
merely adds another factor in a widening 
range of total travel, transport, and com- 
munication. 

4. To increase trade between the peoples 
of the world. Only in this way can the gen- 

“eral standards of living throughout the world 
be gradually improved. Only in this way can 
those countries with high standards of living 
maintain high standards of living without 


war. This does not contemplate a sudden 
change to universal free trade, but it does 
contemplate embarking upon a definite trend 
toward increased world trade. It will in- 
volve assurances by our Government to agri- 
culture, that the total percentage of agricul- 
tural export and import will be maintained 
at approximately the same percentage in the 
increased total trade. Important factors in 
the world balance of trade would be increased 
tourist trade and increased capital invest- 
ments in undeveloped countries, from this 
and other countries with large capital re- 
sources. Stifling obstructions or heavy 
dumping of goods should both be avoided, 
as both break down economic systems and 
cause world distress. 

5. To increase the literacy of the people of 
the world. This should be approached, not 
as any utopian, grandiose idea, but with the 
definite realization that the ability to read 
and write is the key to much of the progress 
of man. 

6. To establish a world code of justice and 
a United Nations court to administer that 
code. The code of justice should obviously 
include provisions protecting minorities, pre- 
venting religious persecution, and abolishing 
slavery, The court should be named by the 
supreme courts of the member nations. The 
attorney general or counsel general would 
be one of the United Nations councilmen. 

7. To establish a United Nations Legion, 
consisting of units of air strength, efficient 
modern naval forces, and highly mobilized, 
mechanized land divisions. The United Na- 
tions Legion would enforce the code of jus- 
tice, support the administration of interna- 
tional airports, airways, sea gateways, and 
insure the continued disarmament of the 
Axis nations and of outlaw areas. It would 
be backed by the armed strength maintained 
by the individual members of the United 
Nations including our own country. 

The seat of administration of many of these 
functions might well be some point like Pan- 
ama, readily accessible by sea and air to all 
continents, world-wide in its very atmos- 
phere, and yet readily defended from attack. 

Some question may be raised as to the 
justice of having a United Nations govern- 
ment administer so many of these activities 
on a world-wide basis, including thereby ad- 
ministration of these matters over nations 
that are not members of the United Nations 
group. 

It seems to me that this will be basically no 
different from the fact that we have in our 
midst many individual men and women who 
are not citizens of our country. Hence they 
have no voice in the decisions as to our Gov- 
ernment or our laws, or our courts. Yet they 
are under the jurisdiction of our Govern- 
ment, our laws, and our courts. They have 
certain rights, duties, responsibilities. In 
fact, we even take away many of the rights 
of citizenship for the serious violation of our 
criminal laws. 

Why, then, should there not be nations who 
in the world sphere must abide by the deci- 
sions, rules, justice of a United Nations of 
the world, even though they are not members. 

Furthermore, the course should always be 
as clearly defined as possible, through which 
nonmember nations may ultimately become 
members of the United Nations group. 

To those who scoff that efforts to establish 
a governmental organization of some such 
nature and purpose are idealistic and impos- 
sible, might we point out that the alternative 
is recurring wars of increasing tragedy and 
horror. 

It can also be well said that when the 
founding fathers of our own United States 
of America were struggling to devise a new 
method of government, the same cry of the 
defeatists—idealistic, impractical, impossi- 
ble—were heard. 

Permit me to quote from a statement of 
the Dean of Gloucester, Josiah Tucker, in 
1786, just 1 year before the Constitution of 
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these United States, which we have taken for 
granted for a century and a half, was drafted: 

“As to the future grandeur of America, and 
its being a rising empire under one head, 
whether republican or monarchial in its 
form, it is one of the idlest and most vision- 
ary notions that ever was conceived even by 
writers of romance. The mutual antipathies 
and clashing interests of the Americans, their 
differences of governments, habitudes, and 
manners, indicate that they will have no cen- 
ter of union and no common interest. They 
never can be united into one compact em- 
pire under any species of government, what- 
ever; a disunited people till the end of time, 
suspicious end distrustful of each other, they 
will be divided and subdivided into little 
commonwealths or principalities, according 
to natural boundaries, by great bays of the 
sea, and by vast rivers, lakes, and ridges of 
mountains.” 

So stated the Dean of Gloucester 1 year 
before the Constitution of this country was 
drafted. 

We now have a world-wide vision to win 
the war. We must keep our sights high and 
maintain a world-wide vision to win an 
enduring peoples’ peace. 

America, people by the sons and daughters 
of every nation in the world, living and work- 
ing side by side in 48 different States, can 
and must furnish leadership in meeting this 
challenge. 

I do not propose that we enter into the 
systems of devious diplomacy and inter- 
national intrigue, of relation between coun- 
tries, but rather that we bring to those rela- 
tions some of the forthright and direct deal- 
ing that has characterized the relations be- 
tween the 48 States of the Union. 

We should start moving now definitely in 
the direction of some such organization. 

The Food and Supply Office now under 
former Gov. Herbert Lehman could well 
become a definite United Nations agency as 
a forerunner of the United Nations Govern- 
ment. 

I understand that as to many of the air- 
ports and harbors we are building, we are 
renouncing post-war rights. This may be 
just, but we ought to be reserving rights on 
behalf of the United Nations as a whole. 

We could well create now a United Nations 
Legion, a division of volunteers with varied 
nationality backgrounds, capable of speak- 
ing more than one language and willing to 
fight side by side for the United Nations 
cause, as a forerunner of the police force of 
the future. 

The recent addresses of Winston Churchill, 
of President Roosevelt, of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek, of Vice President WALLACE, 
are encouraging in their reference to the 
problems of peace. 

We must say over and over again that men 
can die upon the battlefields in vain because 
of what happens after a war as well as be- 
cause of what happens during a war. During 
the battle of independence we began to plan 
to win that peace. We followed through at 
the Constitutional Convention and won the 
peace. 

During the War Between the States Lincoln 
began to plan the winning of that peace. We 
reverted from those plans to that shameful 
period of carpetbagging and almost lost the 
peace. Then we worked out the means of 
again accepting the Southern States, in keep- 
ing with human dignity, as a part of our 
Union, and the Nation progressed. 

Our men upon the field of battle in 1917 
and 1918 acquitted themselves well. They 
won a heroic, decisive victory, but—we all 
krow—we lost that peace. 

The winning of this war must come first. 
It must be uppermost in our minds and 
thoughts and deeds. Each of us must add to 
the total strength of America until victory 
comes to the United Nations. 

But, pray God, we begin now to definitely 
think, and plan, and criticize, and propose, 
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and amend, and devise, and follow through 
to initiate the means of winning this peace, 
an enduring peoples’ peace, for the sake of 
the future welfare and progress of men, and 
women and little children in this Nation and 
in the other nations of the world. 


National Commander Roane Waring De- 
nounces Harvard Armistice Day Speech 
of Harry Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to express my approval of 
the timely and vigorous criticism of 
Roane Waring, national commander of 
the American Legion, of the action of 
Harvard University in permitting Harry 
Bridges, under a deportation order as a 
Communist, to speak at an Armistice Day 
exercise at Emerson Hall on November 
16, 1942. 

Commander Waring spoke recently 
before the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and cited the Bridges case as 
illustrative of the tide of strange philoso- 
phies and alien ideologies within the 
country, against which the American 
Legion must remain vigilantly on guard 
in order to preserve our free Ameri- 
can institutions. Commander Waring 
minced no words when he called the 
presence of the west coast alien Com- 
munist at the Harvard Armistice Day 
exercises an insult to the memory of our 
war dead. 

He spoke as follows: 

Speaking of these false ideologies it is 
difficult to believe that on the twenty-fourth 
of Armistice Day, on November 11, just 5 
days ago, Harvard University permitted Harry 
Bridges, that west coast alien, now under 
order of deportation as a Communist, to speak 
at Armistice Day exercises in Emerson Hall. 

This is a day that is dedicated to the 
memory of the brave men and women who 
gave their all in the last great war to perpetu- 
ate our way of life. It is an insult to their 
memory and an insult to every member of 
the American Legion and to every true, hon- 
est American citizen, that a man who has 
been notorious in his efforts to undermine 
our form of government, is allowed by a sup- 
posedly great university to speak at Armistice 
Day exercises commemorating the services of 
American patriots. Such action by Harvard 
University is a slap in the face of every man 
who wears the uniform of America today. 
Our fighting men ere ^leeding and dying in 
all parts of the world to defend our flag and 
what it stands for. Yet here at home a so- 
called institution of learning openly collab- 
orates with a known enemy of our flag, and 
invites him and lets him speak on Armistice 
Day. It has the rotten taste to make this 
ignoble obeisance to this exponent of alien 
ideology on a day sacred to our hero dead. 

SCORES A PROFESSOR 

When this action was challenged by the 
Massachusetts American Legion, Prof. Kirtley 
F. Mather, a professor of geology, replied: 

“The appearance of Harry Bridges on 
Armistice Day was merely coincidental and 
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his political views and alien status are 
irrelevant.” 

It may have been coincidental to this ex- 
ponent of Harvard superculture, but it is 
not coincidental to decent American citizens. 
No decent American would try to get by with 
such an excuse, 

The national commander's remarks were 
loudly applauded by the assembly that 
jammed every nook of a large banquet hall 
in a downtown hotel. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include herewith 
the following exchange of telegrams be- 
tween Dr. James B. Conant, the president 
of Harvard University, and National 
Commander Waring regarding Bridges’ 
speech: 

PRESIDENT OF HARVARD EXPLAINS 

Dr. James B. Conant, the president of Har- 
vard University, wired an explanation of the 
appearance of Harry Bridges at the institu- 
tion on Armistice Day and insisted that the 
talk of the west coast stormy petrel was in 
no way related to the armistice observance. 
The telegram of President Conant, together 
with the reply sent by National Commander 
Waring, was read to the national executive 
committee, then in session. 

The text of President Conant’s telegram to 
National Commander Waring follows: 

Feel sure you would wish it called to your 
attention that if newspapers quoted you cor- 
rectly, your statement that Harvard Univer- 
sity included Harry Bridges as a speaker at 
Armistice Day exércises in Emerson Hall was 
made in misapprehension of the facts. The 
university’s official observance of Armistice 
Day, 1942, was the one which has been cus- 
tomary since 1919, namely, a special morning 
service in the memorial chapel, a building 
created to the memory of those who died in 
the last war. This service is traditionally 
open to the public as well as the student 
body in honor of the day. Mr. Bridges’ talk 
was unrelated to Armistice Day, permission 
being granted to him to speak at the request 
of the Harvard teachers’ union in accordance 
with general university policy that Harvard 
buildings shall be available for meetings 
sponsored by recognized groups of the faculty. 
In short, the occasion on which Mr. Bridges 
spoke had no connection with Armistice Day, 
and he came as one of many speakers who 
from time to time express their views freely 
in Harvard halls.” 


WARING’S REPLY 


National Commander Waring's reply to 
President Conant follows: 

“I have your telegram. In my speech be- 
fore he Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
November 16, I said in part: ‘It is difficult to 
believe that on the twenty-fourth anniver- 
sary of Armistice Day on November 11, just 
5 days ago, Harvard University permitted 
Harry Bridges, that West coast alien, now 
under order of deportation as a Communist, 
to speak at Armistice Day exercises in Emer- 
son Hall.’ 

“This will correct you on the false assump- 
tion on which your telegram is based. 

“I further said: ‘Such action by Harvard 
University is a slap in the face of every man 
who wears the uniform of America in this 
war.’ 

“To keep the record straight, may I inform 
you that on May 28, 1942, the Honorable 
Francis Biddle, Attorney General of the 
United States, ordered: That the alien Harry 
Bridges be deported to Australia at the ex- 
pense of the Government’ on five charges 
duly set forth. 

“That the American people may not be 
misled I further want the record to show that 
on November 5, the Department of Masschu- 
setts of the American Legion protested 
against this alien’s appearance on your cam- 
pus on Armistice Day, and that on November 
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8, the Veterans of Foreign Wars and Dis- 
abled American Veterans also registered pro- 
test, and that these protests were pending at 
the time Kirtley F. Mather, professor of 
geology, stated that ‘Bridges’ political views 
and alien status are irrelevant.’ 

“I desire the record further to show that 
in the newspapers of Boston this alien was 
billed as an Armistice Day speaker. 

“The issue of free speech is not the issue 
here. The American Legion recognizes the 
difference between liberty and license, and 
challenges, and will continue to challenge, 
the right to exercise license under the guise 
of free speech by anyone who has sought to 
sabotage America’s war effort. 

“There are many alumni of Harvard Uni- 
versity who are members of the American 
Legion who join with the other members of 
the American Legion and with the great body 
of American public opinion in regretting that 
the name of a venerable seat of learning has 
been prostituted by its association with an 
undesirable alien.” <j 

RANDOLPH BIDDLE IS COMMENDED 


On the motion of National Vice Com- 
mander Arthur J. Connell, Harvard 21, the 
national executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion here, November 19, approved the 
sending of a congratulatory telegram to Ran- 
dolph Biddle, son of the Attorney General, 
who is a junior at Harvard. Young Biddle 
challenged statements made by Harry Bridges 
when the west coast alien appeared as an 
Armistice Day speaker at Emerson Hall on 
the campus of Harvard University. 

The telegram, signed by National Com- 
mander Roane Waring, follows: 

“Members of the American Legion execu- 
tive committee assembled here at Indianap- 
olis, November 19, 1942, salute your fine spirit 
of Americanism as demonstrated on Armis- 
tice Day. 

“We believe that your attitude reflects the 
true spirit of Harvard, many of whose sons 
were comrades of ours in World War I and 
others of whom are so gallantly serving to- 
day in all branches of the armed forces. 

“We believe your action may well inspire 
your fellow students to divorce for all time 
those subversive groups which under the 
cloak of free speech have done much harm 
not only to Harvard and her loyal sons but 
all America as well,” 


Mr. Speaker, the following is a copy 
of a letter I sent to the national com- 
mander commending his action, and his 
reply: 

DECEMBER 26, 1942. 
Mr. ROANE WARING, 
National Commander, The American 
Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR COMMANDER: I read with much in- 
terest in the Legionnaire your correspond- 
ence with President Conant of Harvard Uni- 
versity regarding the Armistice Day speech 
at Emerson Hall by Harry Bridges, Commu- 
nist agitator under deportation orders. 

As a Harvard graduate, a Legionnaire, and 
as chairman of the committee of three that 
wrote the preamble to the American Legion 
constitution, I desire to commend your posi- 
tion in this matter, which I am sure repre- 
sents the views of practically all Legionnaires 
whether from Harvard or elsewhere. 

Wishing you and the Legion every success, 
and assuring you of my cooperation, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HAMILTON FISH. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 4, 1943. 
Hon. HAMILTON FISH, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
Mr DEAR CONGRESSMAN FisH: I appreciate 
very much your letter of December 26 agree- 
ing with the statement of the position I took 
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with President Conant of Harvard on the 
Bridges matter. Of course, they were entirely 
out of line. 

You might be interested in knowing that 
National Vice Commander Arthur J. Con- 
nell, of Connecticut, and Maurice Devine, the 
chairman of our national legislative com- 
mittee, both Harvard men, were very pro- 
nounced in their views at the national execu- 
tive committee meeting, which was in session 
at the time the Bridges matter occurred. 

Thank you for your wishes for success for 
the Legion and of the assurance of your co- 
operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROANE WARING, 
National Commander. 


Lucretia Mott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 11, 1943 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following interpreta- 
tions of Lucretia Mott by Jeannette 
Marks, given without notes at the cere- 
mony in honor of sesquicentennial an- 
niversary of the birth of Lucretia Mott, 
arranged by the World Woman's Party 
for Equal Rights and the National 
Woman's Party, Crypt of the Capitol, 
Saturday, January 2, 1943, 2:15 p. m., 
Washington, D. C.: 


Lucretia Morr 
I 


The place is the island of Nantucket, 
the town is Nantucket town; the time is the 
close of the eighteenth century; the house 
is the Quaker Capt. Thomas Coffin’s and 
Anne Folger Coffin's new house, built in 1797, 
its frame solid hand-hewn oak, its chimney 
pieces paneled up to the ceiling. It is still 
there, on the street in Nantucket which is 
called Fair Street. 

Inside this house in the parlor on that 
cold day so long ago is a little girl arrang- 
ing chairs in a circle about her father’s and 
mother's new fireplace, where a fire of heavy 
driftwood is burning. Counting the chairs 
as she places them in a circle around the 
fire, Lucretia Coffin is oblivious to every- 
thing else in the world. Even for a seventh 
year, the child is tiny, and quick and bird- 
like in her steps. She does not hear the clink 
of plates being taken out of the cupboard 
by her mother in the adjoining dining room, 
or the heavier steps moving about as rapidly 
as her own, or the low humming of the clear, 
sweet voice of her mother. 

The humming of her mother ceases alto- 
gether as she says with satisfaction, “There, 
that will do.” 

Then Lucretia hears her mother begin to 
sing aloud Isaac Watts’ lullabye: 

Soft and easy is thy cradle 
Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay. 


Now the child sings with her. But it is 
not with the voice of angels, for her little 
treble is definitely and cheerfully off key: 

When his birthplace was a stable, 
And his softest bed was hay. 


Anna Coffin stops abruptly and comes into 
the parlor. Leaning over Lucretia, laugh- 
ingly she gathers her up in her young, strong 
arms, saying: “Oh, Lucretia, if thee was as 


far out of town as thee is out of tune, thee 
wouldn't get home tonight.” 

They are laughing together when, as her 
mother sets her down, comes the sound of 
footsteps and a knock on the door. 

“They are here, Run, Lucretia, and open 
the door!” 

As Lucretia opens the door, beyond the 
cheerful, familiar sounds of many greetings, 
an immense resonance envelops all other 
sound: the wideness of the sea, cold, visible, 
and gray beyond the houses of Nantucket. 
To these guests, little Lucretia, who wel- 
comed them at the door, is not just any 
child. A woman very famous in the earliest 
life of Nantucket, Mary Starbuck, is this 
child’s great grandaunt, for Mary Starbuck 
was the mother of the first white child born 
in Nantucket. They all know Mary Starbuck 
as the “great woman.” They know, too, that 
due to her influence Nantucket has become 
second only to Philadelphia, the Quaker 
center of the country. Lingering on unob- 
trusively the child watches the results of 
her work, while her mother welcomes and 
seats these salt-water aristocrats of Nan- 
tucket, the Folgers, the Starbucks, the May- 
hews, the Macys, and many others, who have 
come for a dish of tea, and to discuss certain 
concerns connected with their Quaker re- 
sponsibilities in Nantucket. 

Again and again, before she slips away, 
Lucretia hears her mother say to the guests 
as she seats them in the circle of chairs the 
child has made: “Move up—come forward— 
do come more into a circle!” 

$ ka * — * 


Seven years later Lucretia and her younger 
sister, Elizabeth, boarding pupils in the 
Friends’ School at Nine Partners, N. Y., are 
seen on their knees before a locked closet 
door. Lucretia looks indignant as she takes 
the bread and butter from her sister’s hands 
and pushes the buttered slices beneath the 
crack of the door. 

From the other side of the door comes the 
muffled voice of a boy: “I do thank thee, Lusy 
and Eliza. If it were manna from heaven it 
could not taste any better!” 

But Lucretia goes on soberly: “Thou art a 
foolish boy to get thyself in such a fix, yet to 
be locked in a dark closet without food I do 
think unreasonable severity to thee. If 
James Mott, thy cousin,—” 

Unobserved, a tall, sandy-haired youth of 
about 19 years of age with kind, blue eyes 
and a shy, grave manner has entered the 
room, 

He repeats: “‘If James Mott, thy cousin!’ 
Lucretia, what art thou doing on this side 
of the school, and why art thou here?” 

“Why am I here, James Mott? I could bear 
this punishment myself, but to see thy 
cousin punished with such unreasonable 
severity I was—I am—not able to bear.” 

James Mott’s eyes twinkle: So I see from 
the butter on the bottom of the door. But 
thou art rash, and thy known kindness has 
softened like the butter into indulgence. 
The boy did that which he acknowledged he 
should not have done.” 

Lucretia stands her ground: “What thou 
sayest is true, yet I beg thee to set him free!” 

“Thou and little Eliza and my cousin will 
grow older every day,” comments James Mott, 
“and soon will know for yourselves that what 
has been done on this day should not have 
been done. But it is my intention to con- 
sider well before I say ‘no’ to any request of 
thine or of others, It is my wish to say ‘yes’ 
as often as I can.” 

He unlocks the door gently: “Come out!” 

Two years later Lucretia was teaching in 
the same school with James Mott. The 
young people, between whom there was a 
difference of 5 years of age, realizing that 
they have become deeply attached to each 
other, have entered upon an engagement to 
be married. They were happy, yet it was 
then that Lucretia began to think about the 
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discriminations against women. Her salary 
told her all too often that although board 
and tuition for the boys and girls cost the 
same, when they became teachers the men 
received salaries twice as large as those of 
the women. In her own words, she “early 
resolved to claim for (herself) all that an 
impartial Creator had bestowed.” The stim- 
ulus for such thinking lay not only in the 
experience of half pay for women but also in 
the tenets of the Society of Friends. To be 
a birthright Quaker is to be a member of the 
first Christian body to recognize the equality 
of men and women—the great Christian 
doctrine that there is no sex in souls. 


rm 


It is sad to record that many groups in the 
Society of Friends were averse, then, to agi- 
tation about the abolition of slavery. Lu- 
cretia Mott’s opponents used to say that she 
“lugged in” these disagreeable subjects. As 
it was not uncommon for her to be away from 
home 70 days, besides traveling some 2,400 
miles by stagecoach and speaking 70 or more 
times, the “lugging in” amounted to an irri- 
tating sum total. It was not alone the So- 
ciety of Friends which would have preferred 
less agitation. In the Capitol of the United 
States because Lucretia Mott wouldn't prom- 
ise not to mention the antislavery issue, then 
rocking the Nation, she was denied the right 
to deliver a scheduled lecture in the Hall of 
Congress at Washington, D. C. 

By 1830 James and Lucretia Mott had de- 
cided that they could no longer profit by any 
of the advantages of slave goods. This de- 
cision meant laying the axe to James’ buying 
and selling, for he was in the cotton-com- 
mission business, Giving it up he entered 
the wool business. For a time they were 
poor and for a while James and Lucretia 
walked alone, but they walked erect. Not in 
any line of the records which remain is 
there the shadow of a suggestion that either 
James or Lucretia was ever tempted by the 
arts of creeping and crawling. They were 
by nature peace makers, but not of the ap- 
peasement variety, standing upright for hu- 
man freedom, for justice, and for peace. No 
tyranny of custom compelled either of them 
against their consciences—and in conscience, 
as in li*e and in love, they were united. 

It was in that year of 1830 when they 
made the decision so momentous for them, 
that the new antislavery society in Phila- 
delphia attempted to find an influential pre- 
siding officer. James was active in the work 
of this organization which had turned to 
Thomas Wistar and to, Roberts Vaux. For 
prudential reasons both declined to preside 
at the Convention. Up in the gallery were 
five or six women who had been invited to 
be present. Lucretia Mott, a young woman 
in her thirties, was knitting. 

On the floor, the men, discouraged and 
unsuccessful in securing prominent leader- 
ship, were on the point of abandoning their 
plans for a convention, when in her clear, 
sweet voice Lucretia Mott said: “Right prin- 
ciples are stronger than great names. If our 
principles are right, why should we be cow- 
ards? Why should we wait for those who 
never have had the courage to maintain the 
inalienable rights of the slave?” 

After that she sat down quietly and went 
on with her knitting and the men went on 
with their plans for the convention. 

Her work for the Female Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety began about 3 years later, in 1833. The 
women of the Female Anti-Slavery Society 
were often surrounded by howling mobs, not 
infrequently struck by the flying glass from 
smashed. windows, or obliged to hold their 
ground as vitriol was thrown at them. At 
one antislavery meeting a group of rowdies 
stormed the building. Lucretia asked the 
gentleman who was escorting her to leave 
her and go to the rescue of some of her 
friends who were being roughly handled by 
the rowdies. 
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“But who will take care of you?” he asked. 
“This man,” she replied, quietly laying her 
hand on the arm of one of the roughest of 
the group. “He will see me safely through.” 

He did, taking her to a place of safety. 

It was against this background of training 
and experience in the antislavery movement 
that Lucretia Mott entered organized work 
for the freedom of women. * * * The 
best written record of her own thoughts on 
the status of women is that to be found in 
her Discourse on Woman delivered as a reply 
to a wretched piece of derogation of women 
by a man who should have used his great 
ability and his fame as a newspaper editor 
for better purposes. Not once did Lucretia 
Mott in her lecture refer to him either di- 
rectly or indirectly. Rising above all per- 
sonal issues, this discourse is great enough 
to place side by side with John Stuart Mill's 
On the Subjection of Women. In passage 
after passage she pleads for freedom for 
women and affirms their right to equality of 
opportunity with men and before the law. 
She wrote of woman: 

“She asks nothing as favor, but as right; she 
wants to be acknowledged a moral, responsible 
being, She is seeking not to be governed by 
laws, in the making of which she has no 
voice.” 

Again and again in this Discourse on 
Woman that which she spoke sounds as if it 
had been said today, as, for example this: 

“Who knows, but that if woman acted her 
part in governmental affairs, there might be 
an entire change in the turmoil of political 
life. It becomes man to speak modestly of 
his ability to act without her.” 

Hers was an unfailing protest against in- 
justice to race or to woman. Those of us 
who knew the streetcars of long ago in Phila- 
delphia, either through pictures or a child’s 
memory, have quaint recollections. Jingle, 
jingle! Jingle, jingle! Jingle, jingle! The 
streetcar is coming, bravely drawn by one, 
two, or more horses. “Whoa-a!" calls the 
driver from his open-front platform, and the 
car comes to a stop on the heels of the horses. 
The passenger steps in, If it is a cold day, 
the floor of the unheated horse car is bedded 
down with straw in which many feet are 
gratefully burying themselves. On one cold, 
rainy day Lucretia Mott was on such a car. 
Whoa-a! and the horse car came to a stop. 
A respectable colored woman, looking wretch- 
edly ill, entered the car and was, according 
to the law, sent by the conductor to stand 
On the front platform in the cold and the 
falling drizzle. Lucretia Mott gazed at the 
woman standing out on the open-front plat- 
form, then back at the conductor. She rose 
and went to speak to him, asking him to per- 
mit the woman to stand inside out of the 
rain. He said it was the law that colored 
people should stand outside. Thereupon Lu- 
cretia went cut to the front platform and in 
the rain stood beside the woman. Seeing this 
elderly frail little Quaker standing in the 
rain, and cherishing Quakers as Philadelphia 
always has and always will, other occupants 
in the car began to take a hand in it and to 
remonstrate with the conductor who, eventu- 
ally, was obliged by them to go out to ask his 
white passenger to come back in. 

But to the conductor, Lucretia Mott re- 
plied: “I cannot go in without this woman.” 

Tossed helplessly to and fro between this 
outside white Scylla and black Charybdis and 
the inside straw-warmed passengers, the con- 
ductor said crossly, “Oh, well, bring her in 
then.” 

Once she and James were off on a Quaker 
mission in the northwestern part of Pennsyl- 
vania. They were staying over night at the 
house of a member of the Society of Friends, 
a man who recently had come on the death 
of his father, into possession of a comfort- 
able property and an old homestead. They 
congratulated him on his fine prospects. 


“But,” objected the man, “I have to keep 
my mother.” 

“Was she an active woman in early life?” 
asked Lucretia. 

“Oh, yes, very,” came his answer. “She 
brought up a large family of children, at- 
tended to the house and the dairy, and sel- 
dom kept any help; she was a very saving 
woman.” 

“And yet,” Mrs, Mott said, “and yet I un- 
derstand thee to say, thou hast to ‘keep’ her. 
Did not her industry and frugality in her de- 
partment entitle her to an equal ownership 
with her husband in homestead and farm? 
Should it not be said that she allows thee to 
live with her?” 

It will be recalled that at the World's Anti- 
slavery Convention in 1840 in London the 
women delegates were refused admission 
because they were women. Although re- 
fused admission and obliged to sit s--eened 
in the gallery a reporter wrote of Mrs. Mott 
as the lioness of the convention. No doubt 
she was the lioness of the occasion, but a 
lioness caged with other lionesses—Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Ann Phillips—and with 
one loyal lion—William Lloyd Garrison—be- 
hind railings and curtains—facts of im- 
prisonment or subjection not to the liking of 
any of them there in the gallery. 

It was in London Lucretia Mott and Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton met, and there, in the 
year 1840—not 1848—the women’s rights 
movement was born. As Lucretia and Eliza- 
beth Stanton at the close of their first day’s 
session in the gallery of the world con- 
vention walked slowly back to their lodgings 
together, they made their plans for cali- 
ing a women’s rights meeting on their 
return home. This was to be the first 
step toward a general movement on behalf of 
freedom for women. Repeatedly Elizabeth 
was warned to beware of the influence of 
Mrs. Mott, but she knew that she had found 
the great woman of her times. 

It was only, however, after several years 
had passed that they met together in Water- 
loo, N. Y., four Quakers, Lucretia, he: sister 
Martha Wright, Jane Hunt, Mary McClintock, 
and the young and stylishly dressed Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. Their plan was to hold a wom- 
en's rights convention the following week on 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 19 and 20, in 
Seneca Falls. Together in the home of the 
McClintocks they worked out their declara- 
tion of rights, based on Thomas Jefferson's 
Declaration of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men and women are created 
equal .“ 

It continues in words familiar to us all, 
and then goes on: 

“The history of mankind is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations on the part 
of man toward woman, having in direct ob- 
ject the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over her. To prove this, let facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world.” 

The declaration lists the injustices to 
women, and then concludes: 

“Now in view of this entire disfranchise- 
ment of one-half of the people of this coun- 
try, their social and religious degradation—in 
view of the unjust laws above mentioned, and 
because women do feel themselves aggrieved, 
oppressed, and fraudulently deprived of their 
most sacred rights, we insist that they have 
immediate admission to all the rights and 
privileges which belong to them as citizens of 
the United States.” 


At 338 Arch Street, Philadelphia, with the 
families of two of their married children liv- 
ing with them, the Motts made up a big 
household. Life in that spacious house was 
of the strictest simplicity, but they gave wel- 
come to all who came, whether rich or poor, 
known or unknown, white or black. Lucretia 
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was among the best of housekeepers. 
Neither her wide interests nor her promi- 
nence as a Quaker ever made her neglect the 
home duties. She rose early and worked 
hard. She never asked anyone to do work 
which she herself was not willing todo. She 
thought nothing of making the mince for 
40 mince pies and then crowning that 
achievement by making the pies themselves. 
Records of 15 and 20 and even more guests 
sitting down to the Mott table together are 
not uncommon. James said of Lucretia: 

“Lucretia has numerous calls almost daily 
from all sorts of folks, high and low, rich 
and poor. * am sometimes amused 
to hear the object of some of the calls, it 
seems as though some people thought she 
could do any and everything. It is true that 
she does a great deal; no one out of the 
family knows one-half, and no one in the 
family knows the whole,” 

In 1856 they decided to sell 338 Arch 
Street, for the demands on Lucretia were 
wearing her out. They moved into the coun- 
try to a house opposite Oak Farm whore 
some of their children were already living. 
This home, the last they were to have, the 
Motts called Roadside. There Lucretia had 
a garden. On the borders of the garden were 
cherry and apple and pear trees. At dawn, 
long before the others were up, she found 
new energy, sometimes in picking peas, some- 
times in working over the vegetables. After 
breakfast came the time of day to which all 
members of the family looked forward. 
Lucretia had helped to clear the breakfast 
table. A well-scrubbed little cedar tub was 
brought in, filled with steaming water, and 
set down at Mrs. Mott’s end of the table. 
With her daughters and sometimes her 
guests helping, she washed and burnished 
the silver, china, and glass while the news 
of their world was discussed, letters read 
and talked about, and the plans for th~ day 
arranged. Friends on their way to business 
dropped in at this breakfast hour, adding 
their news to the general liveliness. In 
friendliness and in peace their day began 
and ended, and in the midst of it all the 
presence of James Mott was a benediction. 

At the close of the day, when after supper 
the members of their family and their guests 
were soon to gather about the Mott fireplace 
in the parlor, Lucretia left the dining room 
to arrange the chairs in a circle before the 
fire. As the guests were seating themselves 
in the parlor Lucretia could be heard saying, 
“Move up—come forward—do come more into 
a circle.” When she became invalided in her 
room and was no longer strong enough to be 
with them, she would slip out just before the 
family and their guests assembled, set the 
chairs about the fireplace in their symbolic 
circle of love and welcome, and slip back up- 
stairs before she could be detected by any- 
thing except by the symbol. And even today 
in the hearts of those who love and reverence 
her memory echo the words, “Move up—come 
forward—do come more into a circle.” 

Increasingly frail since the death of their 
daughter Elizabeth and then of her husband 
4 years later, she was seen less and less in 
public. With the tragic inconsistency of pub- 
lic opinion, the public which had condemned 
her now gave her one ovation after another. 
In 1863, 33 years after she and her beloved 
James had taken their stand, she attended an 
anniversary meeting of the antislavery forces, 
Neither physical nor mental brickbats were 
thrown at her. The great convocation re- 
spectfully parted so that this brave little 
woman, who had given all that she had for 
the cause, might pass through their ranks to 
the platform. * * * In 1880, on the Fourth 
of July, the National Woman's Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held a meeting in Dr. Furness’ church 
in Philadelphia for the purpose of reading 
the Woman's Declaration of Rights. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton was presiding. 
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As Lucretia Mott stood up to speak from 
her place in the audience, voices called out, 
“Go up into the pulpit!” 

Modestly rebelling, nevertheless she started 
for the pulpit. Just as she began to ascend 
the steps, a single, clear voice took up the 
hymn Nearer My God To Thee and the 
entire audience joined in: 


There let the way appear, 
Steps unto heaven; 

All that thou sendest me 
In mercy given! 

Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to Thee 
Nearer to Thee. 

Unconscious of the personal implication of 
this singing, she waited until the hymn was 
finished, quietly ascending the steps still 
unaware of the tribute toher. * * * 

Some time before her death her daughter 
was reading aloud to her an editorial about 
her increasing physical weakness and the 
valuable lessons of her long life. At the 
close she said quizzically, “It’s better not to 
be in a hurry with obituaries.” Then in an 
undertone, she added, as if it pained her, 
Im a much overrated woman—it is humili- 
ating.” The time had come when ‘great- 
hearted rebellion was physically no longer 
possible. She could not leave her bed. Pa- 
tiently, quietly, without fear she saw the 
end approaching. During those last weeks 
Lucretia’s room became the center of the 
family life. When they asked her if their 
conversation disturbed her she would say, 
“O! no; it's pleasant.“ Even her little great- 
grandson who had a room adjoining hers 
contributed to her contentment, for she had 
made an arrangement with him whereby 
every morning as he dressed he sang to her 
in his high sweet voice, Old Folks at Home. 
If in those moments of the child’s singing 
she recalled her mother’s laughing words, 
“Oh Lucretia! if thee was as far out of town 
as thee is out of tune, thee wouldn't get 
home tonight!” here was compensation 
enough for her own lack in the child of her 
children singing so sweetly. 

Before the end, suffering, her mind began 
its flight over the wide spaces of eternal life. 

They heard her speaking detached sen- 
tences: “Wherever you may be led, you will 
find all the ways pleasant, and the paths 
peace. * Now thee lead, Maria, and 
the rest will follow * * + follow as 
truth may open the way.” 

Then as if in pain came the cry, “Take me 
now, this little standard bearer!” 

At half past seven o’clock in the evening 
of the eleventh day of the eleventh month, 
1880, Lucretia Mott, stopped breathing. 
On First Day following she was taken in 
the afternoon to rest beside her husband 
and two daughters. No invitations had been 
given but thousands stood around that open 
grave, As they stood there, everything was 
done in the simplicity and order and silence 
Lucretia loved. 

Suddenly a low voice said, “Will no one say 
anything?“ And another voice replied, “Who 
can speak? The preacher is dead!“ 

As a little child Lucretia Coffin Mott had 
lived upon Fair Street in Nantucket. She 
was buried near the city of Philadelphia in 
the Quaker burying ground at Fair Hill. 

The object of these interpretations and pic- 
tures is not any recording of dates or 
enumeration of facts, although both are 
present. The object is rather to show the 
profound unity from first to last in one great 
human life; to suggest that in the Society 
of Friends, as well as in the lives of its mem- 
bers—Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony, 
Alice Paul, and others—is to be found a 
forward-looking, projective leadership for 
the freedom of women; and finally to repeat 
here the Lucretia Mott amendment; men 
and women shall have equal rights through- 
out the United States and every place sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. 


Address of National Commander Roane 
Waring, of the American Legion 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of National Commander Roane Waring, 
of the American Legion, at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., before the 
Senate and House Military and Naval 
Affairs Committees, the Senate Finance 
Committee, the House World War Vet- 
erans’ Committee, and key Legionnaires 
from many States assembled for annual 
committee meetings. This address was 
broadcast by the National Broadcasting 
Co. from station WRC, 10:30 to 11 p. m., 
eastern war time, Monday, January 11, 
1943: 


Members of Congress, Legionnaires, and fel- 
low Americans, we here in Washington have 
just witnessed a motion picture that drama- 
tizes the tragedy of this war and the crisis 
now confronting America. There was no 
scenery effect in this picture, no Hollywood 
camouflage, no deception of photographic art. 
The death throes were real. The treachery 
was complete. Portions of this picture, pre- 
pared by the Army under the title “Prelude 
to War” came from archives of the Axis Na- 
tions. It is their own story of their infamy. 

All of us in America share the feeling of 
utter horror and the realization of what we 
face. I know you share with me the deter- 
mination to put an end forever, not only to 
the leaders, but to all the peoples of these 
countries who foster and seek to perpetuate 
their predatory and damnable purposes. 

The enemy portions of these pictures were 
filmed for two purposes. The first was to 
demonstrate to their own people the power of 
their military machines and to bolster their 
morale. The second was to palsy and to 
terrify other nations into submitting to Axis 
domination. Little did they realize the effect 
these pictures would have upon a free, a 
brave, and a resolute people. These pictures 
have taught us to appraise correctly the seri- 
ousness of our situation and to buckle down 
to a determined all-out effort to win this war. 

I welcome this opportunity to speak here 
tonight at this dinner, tendered by the na- 
tional defense and legislative committees of 
the American Legion, and to join them in 
greeting you, the members of the Military 
Affairs and Naval Affairs Committees of both 
Houses of Congress, of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and of the House Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. You hear 
the burden of the responsibility of preparing 
and putting into effect the legislative power 
and directive of America’s war effort. 

Over the years we Legionnaires have labored 
to put into force the American Legion's man- 
dates on national defense and Americanism, 
to preserve the ideals of our American Gov- 
ernment, and to make and keep our country 
strong and prepared. 

I shall speak frankly to you upon some of 
the questions that face our country in this, 
the most serious time in its history. I speak 
for more than 1,135,000 men who in time of 
war proved their devotion, and by their serv- 
ice earned the right to speak with authority 
and with a knowledge gained in war. The 
men of the American Legion are now a vital 
part of this country. They represent a cross 
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section of America. Many of them have as- 
sumed their rightful places as leaders in busi- 
ness, professional, military, and public life. 
More than 150,000 Legionnaires again are 
wearing the uniform. Hundreds of thousands 
of their sons are fighting on every battle front. 

As we face this war, the American Legion’s 
obligation is the same as that of every good 
American citizen. It is to bend every effort 
to the supplying of our military forces with 
every necessary resource, with every battle 
Weapon, and with the maximum manpower 
in the armed conflict with the enemy. Our 
objective is to kill, to destroy, and to wipe 
the Axis governments from the face of the 
earth. This must be done in the quickest 
time possible. We must realize that every 
minute, every hour, and every day this war is 
prolonged will be paid for with the blood of 
American fighting men. 

We of the American Legion are practical in 
cur approach as to what is necessary now. 

Our sole aim must be to devote our every 
effort, our every thought, our every resource, 
to the victorious conclusion of this war. 
Until this war is over and victory is won, 
we must not weaken our efforts by vain and 
premature planning for a new and neyer to be 
attained world-wide Utopia. 

We must meet the challenge of this hour 
with the needs of the hour—we must make 
war. We must not busy ourselves with the 
terms of a peace not yet won, except to make 
the single resolution that it must be a peace 
of absolute military victory, a dictated peace, 
and never a negotiated peace. 

The American Legion is critical of some of 
the proposed changes in our war policy. We 
have some very definite views on them, One 
of these concerns the size of the Army. Who 
is to determine the number of men who shall 
be put in the fighting ranks? The American 
Legion believes all decisions of this kind 
should be left solely to the General Staff, 
The strategy of military effort is a military 
question always to be determined by the 
group best qualified to consider it—the High 
Command. It is the Army’s responsibility to 
give the orders as to where to fight, when to 
fight, and how to fight. With this responsi- 
bility they must also control the number and 
composition of troops with which to fight. 
The High Command has definitely determined 
its needs. Its judgment is based upon a mass 
of factual statistics which are not available, 
and properly so, to us civilians. The Ameri- 
can Legion stands on the Army’s judgment. 
The number of men necessary to constitute 
the Army has been stated by the High Com- 
mand. Certainly the Army should know 
how many troops it can equip, train, transport 
to the battle lines, and maintain there suc- 
cessfully. Curtailment in the size of the 
Army is advocated by some who argue that 
the formation of the Army as called for by 
the General Staff will take from the home 
front some of the manpower necessary for 
war production, and that such an Army will 
reduce the man-hour pool below the point 
necessary for efficient war production. If 
they are correct in this, there is merit to 
their contention. 

But before we change the Army’s plans for 
fighting this war, let us on the home front 
put our house in order. Let us effectively 
organize and augment existing man-hour 
pools by checking on the work slackers and 
bringing them into the field of war produc- 
tion. This can and should be done by clos- 
ing gaps that now exist, by stepping up the 
tempo of production. Let us first exhaust 
every effort to increase the civilian pool of 
man-hours by eliminating all civilian con- 
struction and production not essential to the 
war effort and by substituting more woman- 
power for manpower. Let us first break down 
and do away with the age-limit restrictions 
which are now in effect in many war plants. 
Most important of all, let us increase civilian 
hour production by taking steps necessary to 
decrease absenteeism in war work. 
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For example, in the Lake Washington Ship- 
yards on Saturday, November 21, the man- 
agement announced that 1,146 men were ab- 
sent from work, which I understand repre- 
sented 15 percent of the total workers em- 
Ployed. A survey announced January 6 
showed that in 8 representative war plants, 
employing 40,000 workers, there was an aver- 
age daily absence of 2,400 workers. This 
absenteeism was restricted mainly to 15 per- 
cent of the workers. 

By a little more energy and work and toil 
and sweat at home we can produce what the 
Army needs, and still not have to take men 
who are needed as soldiers on the fighting 
line. Just a little less folderol and trim- 
mings, a little less concern about the world 
of the future, more concentration on the job 
of winning the war, and we will achieve our 
goal, 

We are all painfully aware of the disastrous 
slow-down and unjustifiable strikes still oc- 
curring in war industries. I say this with 
the full realization that accusations of this 
kind are publicly ridiculed in some high 
places, and those who make them are labeled 
as labor baiters. Nevertheless, we know that 
strikes and slow-down and absenteeism from 
work are occurring. 

The American Legion is proud to count 
within its ranks many veterans who are 
splendid representatives of organized labor. 
The vast majority of American labor is as 
true, patriotic, and devoted to the ideals of 
this country as is any other group of Ameri- 
can citizens. Many a soldier has died on 
Guadalcanal with a bullet through his union 
card, I yield to no one in admiration for 
the honest, patriotic, hard-working American 
labor man, Nevertheless, the American Le- 
gion knows that we have reached a crisis in 
this country when the American people must 
plainly distinguish between an honest and 
patriotic union worker and the selfish, sub- 
versive racketeer who has put his personal 
gain before the security of his country. Re- 
gardless of the merits of any labor dispute, 
the American Legion places the life and se- 
curity of the fighting men at the front above 
all other considerations. No strike and no 
shut-down and no slow-down, regardless of 
the number of civilians involved, is worth 
the life and blood of one soldier on the battle 
line. 

When slow-downs, work stoppages, and 
strikes cease, when industry realizes that 
there are plenty of man-hours of labor left 
in the hearts and muscles and brains of older 
men who, while too old to fight, beg the op- 
portunity to do their part in production; 
when we discard for the duration the per- 
fectly ridiculous theory of limiting hours -f 
work in wartime; when women are given a 
greater part in production; and, yes, when 
at least the thousands upon thousands of 
Government employees and bureau attachés, 
entirely unnecessary in the war effort and 
who serve only the purpose of harassing, 
delaying, and impeding American industry 
and the armed forces by unr? cessary ques- 
tionnaires and investigations, are released 
for labor and are shown their places on the 
production line, then our manpower problem 
will be solved, and there will be no necessity 
to hamper the armed forces and lessen their 
effectiveness. 

Another problem that is disturbing the 
American Legion is the effort upon the part 
of some, and they have some support in 
the Halls of Congress, to take the procure- 
ment of military and naval supplies from the 
hands of those services and place them in a 
civilian munitions board. The American Le- 
gion recognizes the importance and necessity 
for the proper division and allocation of the 
necessary raw materials between civilian war 
requirements and the needs of the Military 
Establishment, But when once these raw 
materiais are designated for and allocated 
to the military service for the production of 
war implements, the American Legion in- 


sists that the development of these munitions 
be left to the respective military services. 

The American Legion demands that the 
military services retain the final authority in 
the selection of the weapons, their models 
and their type, and the number in which they 
shall be provided, and the place where they 
shall be used. The procurement and pro- 
duction of the munitions of war must be 
left in the hands of the armed services. They 
must retain the right to change, at any time, 
the model or type of equipment used in com- 
bat, the right to say what, where, and when 
it shall Le used. The American Legion holds 
that the prime civilian obligation is to supply 
the Army with the new materials necessary 
for the munitions of war. 

Our fighting men are doing a magnificent 
job. No man can question their courage, 
their ability, or the leadership of their com- 
mand. The Army, the Navy, the Marine Oorps 
and their respective air services, are working 
as members of a common team—there are 
no jealousies or race for unfair advantage 
there. No juggling for position. Why can- 
not their example be followed by those in the 
civilian effort? It is one of the tragedies of 
this war that the situation exists in this 
Capital today that justifies, or at least gives 
lodgment for the writers in our daily press, 
and for news commentators to constantly dis- 
cuss the feuds existing between Government 
departments and between the different 
agencies of Government and their respective 
heads, and the maneuvering that is going 
on upon the part of one branch of govern- 
ment to grab a plum from another depart- 
ment. This is tragic and can serve only to 
disorganize a united effort. When these at- 
tacks are leveled at the armed forces they 
can only serve to endanger our war effort. 

Let us develop a little more hatred for our 
enemies abroad and curb a little more our 
interdepartmental and bureau jealousies at 
home. There is glory enough in this war for 
every man who does his duty. There should 
be no place and no glory for the man who 
seeks to build his prestige and erect his future 
on the travail and agonies of his country 
fighting for its very life. 

There is too much time lost on the indus- 
trial production front by investigations and 
bureaucratic interference from governmental 
departments that can have no rightful place 
in the efforts of a nation at war. The Amer- 
ican Legion recognizes and would be the 
first to defend the rights and the importance 
of proper and necessary Government inquiry 
and investigation, whether by the Executive 
or by committees of Congress, into the con- 
duct of the war, wherever important policy 
matters are at stake. But it also recognizes 
that every minute taken up by frivolous and 
inconsequential investigations can only re- 
sult in taking away from their war efforts the 
leaders cnd others responsible for the conduct 
of the war. This prolongs the war and the 
costs are paid in the lives of the fighting men 
at the front. The Commander in Chief and 
his General Staff cannot successfully lead us 
to victory if their time is unnecessarily con- 
sumed in fighting the battle of Washington. 

By the same token the hands of industry 
and management charged with war produc- 
tion must not be manacled and palsied 
through governmental red tape and bureau- 
cratic paper-work requirements. Let's fire 
more bullets and ammunition at the enemy 
and fewer questionnaires at our business ex- 
ecutives. Let’s use more machine guns and 
fewer mimeograph machines. Let’s win the 
war first, study its history later, and then ask 
questions. 

The American Legion is proud of the in- 
tegrity and independence and of the work 
that has been done in the war effort by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation as now con- 
stituted. The American Legion holds that 
this Bureau is the strong right arm of the 
people. It has proven itself a barrier be- 
tween pacifism on the right and commu- 
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nism on the left. The American Legion is 
cognizant of the many efforts to eliminate 
this agency in the affairs of government, but 
the Legion has the fullest confidence in the 


. Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


If the civilian population is willing to work 
as hard and as many hours as the Soldier 
works, if it is willing to do without as the 
soldier does without, if it is willing to put its 
all into the war production as the soldier 
bares his breast to the enemy, then victory 
can be achieved. 

Reduced to its simplest equation, this 
means that the supplies, the equipment 
must reach the men at the fighting front 
not only in sufficient quantities but when 
they are needed. Failure to get them there 
may be paid for with the lives of our fighting 
men. 

Our only aim is to win this war; nothing 
else can matter now. We must not slacken 
our war effort by stopping to plan the division 
of the world in the future. We cannot pause 
in the midst of battle to decide sociological 
questions nor to determine how we can bring 
the idealistic freedoms to the people of all 
the world. We will be unnecessarily wasting 
too much of our time and vital efforts on 
these idealistic and perhaps impractical the- 
ories. Such theories have no place in a war 
to the death and can serve only to distract us 
from our wartime objectives of killing the 
Japs and the Germans and in killing as many 
of them in the shortest time possible. 

Let us be brutally frank about this. Let 
us cast aside the trimming and scrape off the 
varnish and ask ourselves plainly, What are 
we fighting for? We are fighting to preserve 
this country of ours, to preserve its ideals and 
its material wealth; to preserve its ideals be- 
cause these ideals guarantee to us our indi- 
vidual rights to speak our thoughts, to wor- 
ship the God of our choice in our own way, 
and to live our lives as free Americans. So 
much for the ideals. Now let's consider the 
material wealth. We are fighting for that, 
too, as we fight for our ideals, because we 
must have material wealth in order to live, 
prosper, and enjoy the freedoms that our 
ideals give to us. That is why we are fight- 
ing this war. That is why every patriotic na- 
tion has ever fought—to protect its ideals and 
to protect its material wealth. Do not let’s 
delude ourselves. We are not fighting this 
war primarily to preserve the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, nor are we fighting it 
to restore freedom for the oppressed peoples 
of Europe. We admire the British and their 
courage. We sympathize with the oppressed 
peoples of Europe. We fight to aid them; 
yes; but we always must remember that we 
fight because it fits into our picture of self- 
preservation. This being true, let’s not di- 
vert our efforts at this critical stage of the 
war with what kind of settlement we will 
have and what planning will be necessary to 
restore all of the world to peace and happi- 
ness. Too much attention centered on the 
peace of the future means too little atten- 
tion centered on winning the war of the 
present. 

Let us be realistic. We of the American 
Legion are more interested now in pints of 
nitroglycerine that go into bombs than in 
quarts of milk for the rest of the world. 
We are more interested in armor for our tanks 
than in silk linings for Eskimo coats. We 
are interested in a rope with which, to hang 
Mussolini and a strait jacket for Hitler more 
than in starched collars and shirts and fancy 
pants for the people of India. Let us be 
more practical. This war must be won with 
bullets, with guns, with tanks, and with 
planes and ships. It cannot be won with 
Aybrid corn and social reforms. Let us plan 
the future for Timbuktu and Patagonia after 
we have destroyed the military might of the 
Germans and the Japs. 

“Then conquer we must 
For our cause it is just 
And this be our motto 
In God is our trust.” . 
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Representative Ellsworth for the New 
Fourth Oregon District on the Job 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
redistricting following the new census, 
Oregon gained one additional Congress- 
man, and the last legislature of the State 
of Oregon established the Fourth Con- 

gressional District, which was a portion 
of the district heretofore represented by 
our colleague, Representative James W. 
Mort. 

Harris ELLSWORTH was selected by the 
voters of the district to be the new Rep- 
resentative, and he is now actively en- 
gaged here representing this new district. 
Representative ELLSWORTH has spent 
most of his life in Oregon and has been 
engaged as a newspaper editor and has 
kept in close touch with the development. 
of our State and is particularly well fitted 
to represent this new congressional dis- 
trict. A biographical sketch of Mr. ELLS- 
WORTH appeared in the Portland Ore- 
gonian in its issue of January 3, a portion 
of which I am including in the extension 
of these remarks, as follows: 


A New CHAPTER FoR ELLSWORTH—ROSESURG 
Epiror Says He Isn’r GOING To CONGRESS 
“To GET — HIS Districr Wants “To GIVE” 

(By Mel Arnold) 

If southern Oregon's new Congressman 
“tells off” the Roosevelt administration the 
way he delivers verbal kayoes to publicity 
seekers in his home State, he will help make 
the Seventy-cighth Congress one lively place. 

Heading for Washington, Harris ELLSWORTH 
is leaving a long-suffering typewriter which 
rests on a scarred little table standing be- 
tween a packing-case waste basket and a 
desk that is always piled high. 

As editor of the Roseburg News-Review, 
ELLSWORTH has always kept an editorial 
cudgel handy for a vigorous defense of the 
sanctity of the columns of the press. Let 
a hapless press agent send a “puff” story 
to the News-Review, and he could expect to 
receive by return mail a caustic letter point- 
ing out any errors of fact, taste, or punctua- 
tion—and sarcastically offering to print the 
corrected version in the advertising columns 
at standard space rates. 

This will be fair warning to Washington 
bureaucrats in the National Capital that the 
newcomer from Oregon is likely to bring the 
same suspicious eye to bear on the pages of 
the next Federal Budget. 

The outspoken Mr. ELLSWORTH treks to 
Washington as the recipient of a singular 
honor—that of being the first man to rep- 
resent Oregon’s new Fourth Congressional 
District, which was created after the 1940 
census showed Oregon entitled to additional 
representation. The editor-Congressman is 
the spokesman for seven southwestern coun- 
ties—Coos, Curry, Douglas, Jackson, Jose- 
phine, Lane, and Linn. 

SHIRT LOST IN VENTURE IN LUMBER GAME 

Taking his seat on the Republican side of 
the House of Representatives, ELLSWORTH is 
beginning a new chapter in his journalistic 
career—a career that has been interrupted 
only once before by a nonpublishing venture. 
That was the time he went into the lumber 
business. Fortunately for Oregon journal- 
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ism, “I lost my shirt in lumber.” 
back into the field he knew best. 

The lumber episode, which occurred soon 
after his graduation from college, had inter- 
esting psychological repercussions. Until 
that time, his signature was M. Harris ELLS- 
WORTH (the initial standing for Matthew). 
After the bitter business experience, the 
chastened young hopeful became, more 
forthrightly, just Harris ELLSWORTH. 

He inherited the interest in lumber from 
his father, Elmer E. Ellsworth, who followed 
the timber industry from northern California 
to Grays Harbor. The elder Ellsworth acted 
as operating superintendent for several large 
companies, and designed several mills. In 
the harbor city of Hoquiam, MATTHEW Harris 
was born on September 17, 1899. While he 
was still less than a year old the family 
moved to Oregon, where they stayed. His 
mother was Eva Katherine Forbes, daughter 
of a pioneer California farmer who founded 
a Sacramento Valley village known as Forbes- 
town. 

Attending the university auring World War 
No. 1, ELLSWORTH enlisted in the Army in 
the autumn of 1918 as a member of the 
S. A. T. C. 

Immediately after graduating in 1922 the 
industrious ELLSWORTH went to work for the 
Morning Register in Eugene as advertising 
manager. He left that paper to take the 
flyer in the lumber business, as mentioned 
above. This was followed by 3 years as ad- 
vertising manager of the 4-L Lumber News 
in Portland. 

Meantime, he haa married Helen Dougherty 
of San Jose, Calif., who also came from a 
pioneer lumber-manufacturing family. The 
two graduated in the same class. 

Later ELtswortH became the first field man- 
ager and secretary of the Oregon State Edi- 
torial Association, now known as the Oregon 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. In ad- 
dition to this work, he served as assistant 
professor in journalism at the University of 
Oregon. 

When the Eugene Register Publishing Co., 
whose principal owners were Frank Jenkins 
and Ernest Gilstrap, bought the Roseburg 
News-Review, they sent ELLSWORTH south as 
editor. In the intervening years he has ac- 
quired a substantial ownership interest in the 
paper. 

RADIO PIONEERED AMONG SMALLER PAPERS 


In 1935 the editor made a study of radio 
broadcasting and decided it was due for ex- 
pansion into smaller cities. He prepared and 
filed for the News-Review an application for 
a radio station, which was granted by the 
Federal radio authorities. Station KRNR be- 
came the first newspaper-owned radio station 
in Oregon outside Portland. 

After moving to Roseburg, ELLSWORTH ac- 
quired his first hobby—fishing. He now ad- 
mits, I'm a nut about it—and I'll miss the 
Oregon fishing streams terribly when I get 
back to Washington, D. C.” 

ELLSWORTH makes it clear: “I have never 
before taken part in politics as a candidate 
for public office. Late in the 1941 session 
of the legislature, however, I was appointed 
to the State senate to take the place of 
Senator Charles W. Clark, who died during 
the session. My actual term of service in 
the session was too brief to mention. The 
Douglas County court wanted me to go 
down for the end of the session, which I did 
purely as a service to the county and with 
no thought at that time of entering politics.” 

On the eve of his departure for the National 
Capital, the Fourth Oregon District’s first 
Congressman emphasized: “I am not going 
back with the thought of ‘getting’ for this 
district. The saddle is very definitely on the 
other horse. We have in these seven coun- 
ties a great deal to give our Nation. 

“Our war effort needs the product of our 
forests, Our district contains more than one- 
half of all the Douglas fir in the United States. 


He went 
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Some 60 percent dt the timber is publicly 
owned. I want to do my part toward help- 
ing to place this timber at the disposal of 
our Army and our Navy and, after the war, 
to use it for the rebuilding of our country 
and the world. 

“In our district is enough coal—almost 
totally undeveloped—to supply a large por- 
tion of the western United States with coal. 
I know about that coal. I have heated my 
house with it. It should be made available 
to the people. 

“There is a goodly store of nickel in the 
mountains of our district. There are chrome 
deposits as yet unexplored and not mined. 
There is a sizable deposit of copper in Doug- 
las County. There are some really important 
gold mines here. There is a vein of cinnabar 
ore south of Eugene that is considered the 
best in the world. There is an abundances 
of undeveloped water power.” 


COOPERATION SOUGHT TO DEVELOP NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


“In seeking the development of these re- 
sources we are asking no gifts, only reason- 
able cooperation and the right to develop 
them in the American way—under free com- 
petitive enterprise and not under Govern- 
ment dictatorship.” 

ELLSWORTH is convinced that Federal bu- 
reaus, boards, and commissions have usurped 
dangerous powers, and “I want to have a 
voice toward bringing back the business of 
lawmaking to Congress, where it belongs. 
Congress, dominated hopelessly by the New 
Deal, has drifted into a state of indifference, 
a condition born of fear and fed by political 
demagoguery. I feel strongly on this subject 
and am straining at the leash to do what I 
can toward correcting it.” 

And if the Roseburg editor is as energetic 
in “working over” these bureaucrats as he 
is in dealing with Oregon publicity seekers, 
certain Washingtonians will probably feel 
an urge to declare unconstitutional the 1940 
census, which showed southern Oregon en- 
titled to a congressional district of its own. 


The Enactment of H. R. 1 Will Save Tax- 
payers Billions of Dollars in Interest on 
Government Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, House bill 
1, introduced the first day of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, provides for the issu- 
ance of nonnegotiable United States 
Government bonds to Federal Reserve 
banks and terminates the authority of 
the Treasury to issue interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States to com- 
mercial banks. 

In the President’s Budget message de- 
livered to Congress on yesterday, Jan- 
uary 11, 1943, it is disclosed that next 
year our Government will be paying 
$3,000,000,000 a year in interest on the 
Government debt. If the debt continues 
to rise, the total amount of interest to be 
paid will also increase. 

ENCOURAGE SALE OF UNITED STATES BONDS TO 
PUBLIC 


I do not object to the Treasury selling 
United States Government bonds that 
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are interest bearing to individuals and 
corporations that have the money to pur- 
chase the bonds with, since such trans- 
actions tend to retard inflation by using 
up available purchasing power. How- 
ever, I do object to the Treasury selling 
Government bonds to commercial banks 
that create the money or credit with 
which to purchase them; this is highly 
inflationary, and, in addition, causes the 
taxpayers to pay commercial banks for 
the use of money that is created upon the 
Government’s own credit; it pays the 
commercial banks for money that the 
commercial banks do not have and, in 
effect and in practice, pays the commer- 
cial banks interest annually thereafter 
for the use of funds that are created by 
& bookkeeping or a pencil-mark trans- 
action, 

Almost one-half of the bonds that were 
sold during December 1942 were sold to 
commercial banks that created the 
money to purchase them through the 
fountain-pen method. I believe in the 
private banking system and do not want 
it destroyed. Anyone who has given the 
subject thought must realize that the 
American taxpayers are not going to 
stand for the commercial banks of this 
country creating the money, or any sub- 
stantial part of it, with which success- 
fully to prosecute this war and then re- 
quire them to pay interest on it for gen- 
erations to come. The taxpayers today 
are paying interest on money that was 
borrowed to prosecute the War between 
the States. On $1,000,000 that was bor- 
rowed for the War between the States, 
our taxpayers have already paid three or 
four million dollars in interest and still 
owe the $1,000,000 originally borrowed. 

By the time United States Government 
bonds are paid, the taxpayers normally 
pay as much in interest as the amount 
of the bonds, or $2 for every $1 that is 
borowed, In the case of a huge na- 
tional debt under the same system, the 
taxpayers will be compelled to pay several 
times as much in interest as the amount 


borrowed. 
HOUSE BILL 1 


This must be changed. H. R. 1 is as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, is authorized to issue from time to 
time United States bonds, the proceeds of 
which shall be available to meet any public 
expenditures authorized by law and to re- 
tire any outstanding obligations of the United 
States bearing interest or issued on a dis- 
count or on a combination interest-bearing 
and discount basis, Such bonds shall be 
issued in such form or forms and in such 
denominations, and mature at such times 
(not in excess of 40 years from the date of 
issue) as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe. Such bonds shall not bear in- 
terest or be issuea on a discount basis, and 
shall not be negotiable or transferable. 

Src. 2. Bonds issued under the provisions 
of this act shall be issued solely to Federal 
Reserve banks and shall be subscribed for 
by the various Federal Reserve banks in such 
proportions of the entire issue as may be 
agreed upon by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall pay, out of any funds hereafter 
appropriated for such purpose, to each Fed- 


eral Reserve bank subscribing to bonds issued 
under this act, such amounts as he deems 
necessary to reimburse such bank for any 
expenses incurred by it in connection with 
such bonds. 

Sec. 3. The authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue any interest-bearing obli- 
gations of the United States (including ob- 
ligations issued on a discount basis or on 
a combination discount and interest-bearing 
basis) under any other provisions of law 
is hereby terminated insofar as the issuance 
of United States bonds to any bank receiving 
demand deposits is authorized thereby. Ex- 
cept in accordance with such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe 
in order to provide for the orderly disposi- 
tion of United States bonds held by any bank 
receiving demand deposits on the date of 
the enactment of this act, no such bank 
shall at any time hold any amount of United 
States bonds in excess o the amount held 
by it on December 31, 1941. 

Sec, 4. The first two paragraphs of sec- 
tion 7 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
are amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 7. After all necessary expenses of a 
Federal Reserve bank have been paid or pro- 
vided for and a surplus equal to the paid-in 
capital stock of such bank accumulated, 
the annual net earnings of such bank shall 
be paid into the general fund of the Treas- 


ury. 

“Should a Federal Reserve bank be dis- 
solved or go into liquidation, any surplus re- 
maining, after the payment of all debts and 
the par value of all stock, shall be paid to 
and become the property of the United 
States.” 


Section 1 of the bill will permit the 
Secretary of the Treasury, instead of 
selling Government interest-bearing 
bonds, to receive the money necessary to 


meet any public expenditure by issuing ' 


and depositing with the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks bonds that provide for no 
interest. These bonds will not be sold 
to the public, as the public generally 
would probably not be interested in buy- 
ing them since they will not draw inter- 
est, but the Federal Reserve banks can 
keep them, and each year the Govern- 
ment can make a payment on the bonds 
to the Federal Reserve banks, 

Under our present system the Treas- 
ury, when it needs money, sells bonds 
that provide for interest through the 
Federal Reserve banks, and in that way 
the Treasury receives credit at the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, which is checked 
upon in order to pay the debts of the 
Government. This proposal will permit 
the Treasury to receive the same 
amount of credit as on interest-bearing 
bonds and the Treasury may check upon 
this credit in the same manner that it is 
checked upon today when interest-bear- 
ing bonds are sold. In other words, 
when this proposal is enacted, the 
Treasury will give the same kind of 
checks to the same people for the same 
service, or in payment of the same debts. 
The people receiving these checks under 
the new proposal will deposit them or 
receive the money on them in the same 
way and manner that they now receive 
credit at the local banks, or receive the 
money in.return for their checks. 

This will not cause the distribution or 
circulation of one extra dollar of actual 
currency. Therefore, it cannot be con- 
sidered a greenback, or printing-press, 
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proposal. It is strictly an orthodox 
banking method, which will permit the 
Government to finance the war debt 
without paying tribute to a few people, 
who are using the Government’s credit 
and idle gold absolutely free. 

HOW NON-INTEREST-BEARING BONDS DISTRIBUTED 


Section 2 of the bill provides the meth- 
od by which the bonds, which will be 
noninterest bearing, will be distributed 
among the 12 Federal Reserve banks. 
The method that will be agreed upon will 
doubtless be according to the capital 
stock or resources of the particular bank. 
If the Treasury needs a million dollars, 
it will distribute the bonds among the 
12 Federal Reserve banks, which will ag- 
gregate a million dollars. The largest 
Federal Reserve bank, of course, will take 
much more of the bonds than the small- 
est Federal Reserve bank. 

The distribution will be made by the 
Treasury and the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


BANKS WILL BE PAID FOR SERVICE 


This section also provides that the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks will not lose any 
money by reason of servicing these loans 
to the Government without interest since 
the bill provides that each bank shall be 
reimbursed for any expenses incurred 
in connection with the bonds. The ex- 
penses, of course, will be practically 
nothing—not as much as one-twentieth 
of 1 percent interest—compared with the 
huge amount of interest that would nor- 
mally be paid on the bonds that will 
necessarily be issued to finance the war 
debt. 

IF MONEY IS TO BE CREATED IT SHOULD BE 

CREATED BY THE GOVERNMENT AND NO INTEREST 

PAID ON IT 


Section 3, the first sentence, provides 
that no more interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States shall be issued 
and sold to commercial banks, or banks 
receiving demand deposits. The reason 
for that is that such a bank does not 
have anything to give the Government 
in return for its bonds. It merely re- 
ceives the bonds and gives the Govern- 
ment credit in bookkeeping transactions, 
or pencil-mark or fountain-pen money. 
Every informed person admits that under 
such circumstances, the commercial 
banks create the money outright. If 
money is to be created outright, it should 
be created by the Government and no 
interest paid on it. 

BANKS GET MONEY FOR 1 PERCENT ON BONDS 
DRAWING MUCH MORE 


If a bank purchases bonds under exist- 
ing rules, laws, and regulations that pro- 
vide for interest payments, and the 
bank should need money to pay its de- 
positors or for any other purpose, it can 
deposit the same bonds with the Federal 
Reserve banks as collateral security and 
receive funds for one-half of 1 percent 
interest on the bonds. In other words, 
the bank will continue to receive interest 
provided for on the bonds, but will only 
be required to pay one-half of 1 percent 
from the local Federal Reserve banks on 
loans using the bonds as collateral. 

During the first week in December 
1941, Gov. Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman 
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of the Federal Reserve Board, stated in a 
letter to all banks: 

Continuing the policy which was an- 
nounced following the outbreak of war in 
Europe, Federal Reserve banks stand ready 
to advance funds on United States Govern- 
ment securities at par to all banks. 


All banks in the country are notified 
that they can buy all the Government 
bonds that they desire to buy, although 
they do not have the money to purchase 
them, and if they should need the money 
the Federal Reserve banks will furnish 
it, and, of course, the discount rate is 
one-half of 1 percent. 

BANKS CANNOT FURTHER INCREASE HOLDINGS OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Section 3, in the second and last sen- 
tence, provides that no bank which re- 
ceives deposits—in other words, a bank 
that must create the money in order to 
buy bonds—shall at any time hold any 
amount of United States bonds in excess 
of the amount held by it on December 31, 
1941. In other words, if a bank held 
$2,000,000 in Government securities on 
the date mentioned, it can sell any 
amount of those bonds that it desires to 
sell, and may in turn purchase other 
United States Government securities up 
to, but not in excess of the $2,000,000, 
which was the amount held December 31, 
1941. 


GOVERNMENT CREDIT FARMED OUT 


The Government of the United States, 
under the Constitution, has the power, 
and it is the duty of the Government, to 
create all money. The Treasury Depart- 
ment issues both money and bonds. Un- 
der the present system it sells the bonds 
to a bank that creates the money, and 
then if the bank needs the actual money, 
the actual printed greenbacks to pay the 
depositors, the Treasury will furnish that 
money to the banks to pay the depositors. 
In that way the Government farms out 
the use of its own credit absolutely free. 


BACKING FOR NON-INTEREST-BEARING BONDS 


If the Federal Reserve banks provide 
the credit to finance the war, as proposed 
in the bill, inserted herewith, these bonds 
will be backed by the credit of the Na- 
tion, which includes the taxing power of 
the Nation, and also the $23,000,000,000 
in gold that is now idle and unused, ex- 
cept that portion that is used free by the 
private banking system of this country. 


BONDS BACKED BY TAXING POWER, TOO 


A bond issued by the Government car- 
ries with it an obligation that Congress 
will pass laws levying taxes which will 
be sufficient to cause the taxpayers to 
pay money in taxes to pay the interest on 
the bonds, and to eventually retire them 
when due. The history of the issuance 
of long-term bonds by our Government 
is conclusive that the Government invar- 
iably pays $2 to every $1 that it borrows. 
In other words, it pays $1 in interest and 
$1 in principal. 

GOVERNMENT TO PAY DOUBLE 


A $200,000,000,000 debt means, under 
the present system, that the taxpayers 
will eventually have to pay $400,000,000,- 
000. With a huge debt of $300,000,000,000, 
which is estimated by many Government 
authorities as being the amount that the 


public debt will reach before the war is 
over, it will probably be impossible for 
the taxpayers to pay enough money each 
year to liquidate any part of the principal 
of the bonds. Therefore they will remain 
in bondage for centuries because they 
will be unable to pay any more each year 
than is sufficient to provide for the in- 
terest on the bonds. 

ONE DOLLAR PAID MONEY CHANGERS FOR EVERY 

DOLLAR PAID A SOLDIER 

Viewing the situation from the most 
optimistic viewpoint, the taxpayers will 
be compelled to pay at least $2 for every 
$1 borrowed. For every $1 that is paid 
to a soldier the money creators who have 
nothing to offer except the Government’s 
credit, which has been given to them free, 
will also receive $1. For every $1 that 
is paid to every person for materials 
furnished, the money creators will re- 
ceive $1 in interest for no service what- 
soever in the form of interest for fur- 
nishing the Government’s credit, which 
has been furnished to the money cre- 
ators free, For every $1 that is paid out 
for any purpose, in this war or for peace- 
time pursuit, the interest will amount to 
at least $1, and the result will be that 
the taxpayer must pay $2 in order to 
liquidate every $1 debt. 

I cannot understand why anyone 
should insist that the credit of this Na- 
tion and the use of the Government’s 
gold should be farmed out absolutely free 
to the private commercial banking cor- 
porations of this country, and require the 
taxpayers to pay at least $2 in order to 
obtain $1 in our war preparation. 

REPAIR HOPELESSNESS OF PEOPLE 


Let us repair the hopelessness that is 
now being felt by the people on account 
of what they think will probably happen 
after the war with a $300,000,000,000 pub- 
lic debt by changing the system so that 
the Government can use its own credit 
and its own gold and not pay $2 for every 
$1 that is borrowed. 


WAR DEBT CAN BE PAID IN 40 YEARS 


If our national debt for the war is 
$300,000,000,000, it can be paid over a 
period of 40 years without an unbearable 
burden on the taxpayers by the Govern- 
ment borrowing money from the Federal 
Reserve banks and paying it back 2% 
percent each year. This 2% percent will 
be no more than interest that is being 
charged today, and the amount will be 
sufficient to entirely pay off the bonds in 
40 years. Whereas if we continue the 
present system of paying interest on 
these bonds, at the end of 40 years, after 
paying 2½ percent each year, we will 
still owe the principal amount of the 
bonds, and the debt will be just as large 
at the end of 40 years as it is today or 
when the debt is the largest. 


WILL REDUCE CHANCES OF INFLATION 


If we borrow $300,000,000,000, or the 
part that cannot be raised from individ- 
uals and corporations having money, to 
finance the war from the Federal Reserve 
banks and it is paid 2% percent each year 
and entirely paid off and liquidated in 
40 years, there will be no likelihood of 
inflation during that time. Whereas, if 
we continue paying tribute to a few for 
the use of the Government’s own credit, 
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we will in all probability have inflation 
unless it is possible to prevent it by price 
control and other methods. 

DUTY OF CONGRESS TO MAKE CHANGE 


It occurs to me that the duty of making 
this change is on Congress. It is not on 
the executive, the judiciary, or any de- 
partment of our Government. It rests 
solely and alone upon the Congress of the 
United States to change the system that 
causes our credit to be farmed out and 
enormous interest burden paid unneces- 
sarily and uselessly on its credit. 

AEUSE OF POWER TO TAX 


If Congress continues to require the 
people to pay billions of dollars a year 
unnecessarily as interest on Government 
bonds it occurs to me that it is an abuse 
on the part of Congress of the power to 
tax. Congress has the power to tax and 
is exercising that power to the limit, but 
certainly Congress should not abuse the 
power by levying taxes to pay a debt 
that is extravagant, wasteful, and un- 
necessary in every way. 

NOW TIME TO MAKE THE CHANGE 


One of these days, the American people 
are going to wake up and realize the sit- 
uation, and they will blame this very 
Congress for not making the change at 
this time, when we are entering upon a 
$300,000,000,000 war program. Now is 
the time to make the change. It is not 
a change that will involve unorthodox 
banking methods. It is a change that 
will save the Government interest on the 
public debt hereafter contracted, but will 
not be in any way dangerous to the gen- 
eral welfare of the country. On the 
other hand, it will be greatly in the in- 
terest of the general welfare of the coun- 
try because the war debt will cost the 
taxpayers only 50 percent, at least, of 
what it will cost under the present 
system. 


BOND SALES TO PUBLIC SHOULD CONTINUE 


I am not proposing that bond sales to 
the public be stopped or impeded in any 
way. It is my belief that bond sales to 
the public should be encouraged because 
they are calculated to prevent or stop 
inflation to a certain extent. At the same 
time we know that the bonds that the 
public are buying at this time will, when 
this emergency is over, be in the market 
one way or another and, that being true, 
the money creators will be in a position 
to purchase them by using the Govern- 
ment's credit free and the idle gold free, 
and receive interest from the Govern- 
ment for no service whatsoever. 

NINE HUNDRED DOLLARS INTEREST PER CAPITA TO 
BE PAID ON THIS YEAR'S BUDGET 

The Budget for the next year is $109,- 
000,000,000. This means that it will cost 
the American taxpayers by the time the 
$109,000,000,000 debt is paid, under our 
present system of farming out our credit 
free, twice that amount, or $218,000,000,- 
000. This means that every man, wom- 
an, and child in America, on this $109,- 
000,000,000 debt, will have to pay at least 
$900 in interest and $900 on the prin- 
cipal, presuming that the debt can be 
paid in 40 or 50 years. It is not right 
for Congress to make the people pay that 
$900 for everr man, woman, and child in 
America as interest for the use of the 
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Government’s own credit and for the use 

of the Government’s own idle gold by 

farming out the Government’s great 

privilege and right to create money to 

private banking interests of the Nation. 
PERPETUAL DEBT 


The current estimate of what the war, 
whole war, is going to cost us is $300,- 
000,000,000. If we spend $300,000,000,000 
on this war, it will cost about nine or ten 
billion dollars a year to pay the interest 
on the $300,000,000,000. In all probabil- 
ity, that is all the taxpayers of this coun- 
try will be able to pay, and will, therefore, 
be unable to make any payment on the 
principal of the debt each year. That 
being true, money that will be raised in 
taxes to pay on the national debt will go 
to the people who are using the credit of 
the Nation absolutely free, and who have 
had farmed out to them the use of the 
idle gold free, and the people will thereby 
be caused to pay a debt that is useless, 
wasteful, extravagant, and unnecessary. 
THE GREATEST BACKING BEHIND OUR MONEY AND 

BONDS IS THE TAXING POWER OF CONGRESS; 

THE DUTY OF CONGRESS TO TAX THE PEOPLE 

TO PAY ALL THE OBLIGATIONS OF OUR GOVERN = 

MENT—HOW SUCH A SYSTEM BUILT UP 


Who created such a system that is 
costing the taxpayers billions of dollars 
a year? : 

The answer is that such a system was 
built up over a long period of time. Con- 
gress passed monetary laws without giv- 
ing a great deal of attention to them, 
being told that money was a mystery and 
very few people understood it, and those 
understanding it were the ones wanting 
the monetary laws. It was smart for a 
Member of Congress to say “All I know 
about money is that I do not have enough 
of it,” or some similar crack that invari- 
ably drew laughter and applause, and the 
bill was passed. If some person who had 
given the subject thought and considera- 
tion attempted to show how the credit of 
the Nation was being farmed out free to 
privately owned commercial banks he 
could very quickly be silenced by a whis- 
pering campaign that he was a monetary 
nut, a crackpot, or a greenbacker, who 
wanted to flood the country with worth- 
less printing-press money. Then with a 
few references to continental currency, 
fiat money, and German inflation, the bill 
was sent on its way. All such bills were 
referred to as a bill to further strengthen 
our sound monetary system. 

LOGICAL REASONS WERE PRESENTED 


In the beginning of our country there 
were logical reasons why the Govern- 
ment should issue interest-bearing bonds 
to pay its expenditures instead of obtain- 
ing the use of its own credit without in- 
terest. 

At that time gold and silver repre- 
sented practically all of our medium of 
exchange. When a miner went out into 
the mountains and, by laboring with his 
hands, through the hardest kind of man- 
ual labor, produced some gold or silver, 
it was right that the Government pay 
him interest for its use if the Government 
desired to borrow it. 

Further, if money were borrowed from 
a foreign country, it was right that our 
Government pay interest for its use. 


EXTRAVAGANT CONGRESS RETARDED 


In addition, if the Government paid 
interest for the money or credit it used, 
it would have a retarding effect on an 
extravagant Congress. For the reason 
that if Congress appropriated too much 
money, no one would buy the bonds. In 
other words, as more bonds were sold, 
they would be worth less and less, and 
Congress would either have to cause 
bonds to be sold at a great discount or 
not be able to sell them at all, or quit 
appropriating somuch money. This had 
a retarding influence on Congress. 

NEITHER REASON GOOD NOW 


Neither of these three reasons justify 
the Government in paying interest on its 
own credit now. Silver in our exchange 
represents an infinitesimal part of our 
money. Gold is not used as money. Our 
Government does not borrow from a for- 
eign country. United States Govern- 
ment bonds are no longer permitted to be 
sold for less than par since the banks can 
always put up their Government bonds 
as collateral and obtain money for them 
dollar for dollar—no discount. 

The interest paid by our Government 
amounted to such a small sum each year 
for the first 125 years of our country’s 
existence it presented no problem. Now 
it presents one of our most serious prob- 
lems. 

MONEY NOW CREATED ON GOVERNMENT CREDIT 


Our money now is created upon the 
Government’s credit, as all money is 
guaranteed by the United States Govern- 
ment. Although Federal Reserve banks 
have had the great privilege of issuing 
and paying out money, it is the Govern- 
ment’s money that is paid out. Every 
bill, note, or piece of currency bears the 
obligating clause of our Government in 
the language “The United States Gov- 
ernment promises to pay on demand — 
dollars.” This is printed on every piece 
of paper currency. 

POWER OF CONGRESS TO TAX BACKING BEHIND 
BONDS AND MONEY; ALSO GOLD BACKING 


We have an additional backing which 
is not absolutely needed and a commod- 
ity that is used by other countries only 
to a very limited extent, and that is 
$23,000,000,000 in gold that is idle and 
unused. Every dollar of it belongs to the 
United States Government. There are 
those who contend that this gold is mort- 
gaged to the 12 Federal Reserve banks 
or that these banks have some kind of 
claim against it notwithstanding the law 
that places all right, title, and interest in 
and to the gold in the United States, 
This contention can be eliminated by the 
Government reimbursing the private 
banks for the $140,000,000 they have in- 
vested in stock in these 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks. It is this comparatively 
small investment that permits the owners 
of the stock of the Federal Reserve banks 
to place a cloud on the title to this gold. 

If something is not done to prevent it, 
the money creators will make as much 
out of this war, and more, as the entire 
cost of the war. By money creators I 
mean those who use our Government 
credit free and not the patriotic citizen 
who buys bonds with money he has 
worked for to prevent inflation. 
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Liberal Arts Should Have Place in 
Education Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an article by Dr. Alexander 
Guerry, vice chancelor and president of 
the University of the South, as printed 
in the Chattanooga Times of December 
7, 1942. Dr. Guerry makes a very force- 
ful argument for giving the teaching of 
liberal arts a place in the war program. 
I feel that his presentation deserves con- 
sideration. 

The article follows: 


The University of the South is ready and 
willing to close its doors or to make any 
sacrifice necessary to help win the war. So 
are the colleges and universities of America. 
With the colleges and universities, country 
comes first and preservation of the Nation 
comes before preservation of self. 

Furthermore, the University of the South 
and all colleges and universities realize that 
victory for the Allied cause is essential. We 
know full well that the triumph of the Axis 
Powers would bring tyranny to the world 
and the end of freedom everywhere. We 
know also that the Nation must be free 
if colleges and universities are to be free, for 
free institutions can exist only in a free 
nation. 

In the time of crisis, in the hour of bat- 
tle there must be unity among the people of 
a nation. This we know full well also. In 
unity of purpose, plan, and effort and only 
in unity of purpose, plan, and effort lies the 
strength for victory. Not for anything would 
the colleges and universities draw apart from 
the war effort or impair the might and power 
of America or the unity on which this might 
and power must rest. We pledge our al- 
legiance to our Government and our loyalty 
to our country. 


HARMFUL TO WAR EFFORT 


Out of that very loyalty, however, and 
because of our deep concern for the effective- 
ness of the war effort and the welfare of our 
Nation, we feel compelled to state our con- 
viction that the contemplated policy of our 
Government toward liberal arts education is 
wrong and will be harmful to the war effort 
and to the Nation. As we interpret the 
present situation and the proposed plans, 
only those young men of 18 years and older 
will be in college after June whom the Fed- 
eral Government will send to college and 
these young men will take, for the most part, 
technical courses or courses in science or 
engineering or concentrated premedical work, 
Liberal arts studies will be practically elim- 
inated or will have a very subordinate 
place in the student’s schedule. The col- 
leges which these young men will attend will 
be selected by the Government, and the 
number will not be more than several hun- 
dred. 

This will mean, of course, that some or 
many colleges will be closed after June 1943, 
until after the war is over and that in the 
other colleges, the liberal-arts curriculum will 
be almost abandoned or tremendously cur- 
tailed. This will be in our opinion a great 
misfortune. 

We believe that a man is a leader because 
of certain essential qualities of mind and 
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character. We believe that military leader- 
ship as well as leadership in any field de- 
pends upon these qualities. Among these 
qualities of mind and character are intellect- 
ual resourcefulness, power, and versatility of 
mind, comprehension, insight, understand- 
ing, resolution, initiative, imagination, and 
creative ability. We believe that liberal-arts 
education more than any other means en- 
dows a man with these qualities. 

We realize clearly the value of special train- 
ing and special military training. But special 
training in itself is not sufficient. The effec- 
tiveness of special training rests upon the 
foundation of general education, liberal-arts 
education. In the words of General De 
Gaulle, The real school of leadership is gen- 
eral culture.” 


BEST LEADERSHIP MATERIAL 


If the Army and Navy are to deprive all 
or most young men of a liberal-arts educa- 
tion, they will deprive themselves of the best 
material for leadership, the best material for 
Officers and noncommissioned officers. This 
will be a draw-back even in a short war. If 
the war is not a short war, this course will be 
disastrous for the war effort. In either case 
it will be a calamity for the Nation. 

For this reason the new Army and Navy 
Program for sending students to college for 
special training should include 100,000 young 
men and more for liberal-arts education, 
thus increasing whatever will be the total 
number of men in college by at least 100,000 
liberal-arts students. There is no valid argu- 
ment against this proposal. As a matter of 
fact there is every reason for such considera- 
tion of the value, importance and necessity 
of the liberal-arts curriculum for the war 
effort as well as for the period after the war. 
It is a very great misfortune that the an- 
nounced details make provision for the most 
part only for technical, scientific, engineer- 
ing, and premedical training and, with the 
exception of the Navy deck service and pre- 
aviation course, no provision for a group of 
men in the liberal-arts field. 

Such a program for an additional 100,000 
or even 200,000 men for liberal arts studies 
would not deprive the armed forces of the 
immediate use of young men 18 and 19 years 
old for active service. Only about one out 
of six or seven men of college age are in 
college. The armed forces can secure all 
the men 18 and 19 years old they can ac- 
cept and train this coming year outside of 
those in or to be in college. At the end of 
that time the college men would be coming 
into active service in a regular, uninterrupted 
stream. 

And this is not special privilege for the 
college men, but a wise policy for the coun- 
try. After all, college education is not a 
trade, a business, an occupation, or a pro- 
fession. College education is training and 
preparation for a finer and more useful serv- 
ice to the Nation in war and in peace. 

In and for a great war, in and for a sus- 
tained war effort, the philosophy of life to 
which the men and officers and the people 
of a nation hold is as important as com- 
petent leadership or adequate preparation 
and training for military leadership. The 
liberal arts college, the liberal arts curricu- 
lum, study in the great fields of knowledge 
does give a man a philosophy of life, does 
give him an understanding of the meaning 
and purpose of life, does bring to him a sense 
of values, does give him an appreciation of 
spiritual ideals. 

. He knows the meaning of freedom, liberty, 

justice, equality of opportunity, the dignity 
of life, and other great concepts because 
through history, literature, philosophy and 
like subjects he has seen something of the 
struggle of the human race since the begin- 
ning of time to achieve freedom, liberty, 
justice, equality of opportunity, and the dig- 
nity of life. 

He knows the reality and significance of 
spiritual ideals because he has seen that 
these are the most enduring things in human 


history and in human life and that the 
spiritual depth of a people is their one in- 
destructible fortress, the source of their ulti- 
mate strength. 

He knows that there are such things as 
good and evil, not because someone has stated 
this fact, but because in his liberal arts 
studies he has perceived the eternal conflict 
between good and evil in the world for the 
mastery of man. And he perceives also the 
necessity for an individual and for a people 
to resist evil, cruelty, selfishness, deceit, and 
aggression. 

A LESSON PROM COLLEGE 

He knows that there are such things as 
beauty and truth, not because someone has 
declared this to be so, but because he has read 
the story time and again in history, in litera- 
ture, in philosophy, in science, in mathe- 
matics, in economics, in poetry, in music, and 
in art of the aspiration of man since his 
creation toward the realization of truth and 
beauty in his life on this earth. 

He can comprehend, therefore, in a war like 
the present conflict the issues at stake and 
for this reason he will persevere to the end 
for victory. He will never surrender, never 
despair. In a short war this is important. 
In a long war this is the most vital and essen- 
tial quality in the armed forces and in the 
people of a nation. The determination to 
win, an unfaltering stoutheartedness built 
on understanding, is the chief component of 
victory in a long, hard conflict: 

If an educational program and ideal are 
fundamentally sound and right, they are 
right for war and for peace. If an educa- 
tional program and ideal are to be abandoned 
in time of war or peace, then the program 
and ideal cannot be sound and right, for to 
forsake the program and ideal will be a griev- 
ous error. The liberal arts ideal and program 
of education are basically sound and right. 
They cannot be abandoned without harmful 
consequences, And yet it seems that liberal 
arts education will be abandoned or tremen- 
dously restricted. 

If the war should end soon, the harm will 
be severe in the impairment of liberal arts 
education. If the war should continue for 
a considerable length of time, the harm will 
be incalculable for the young men of several 
college generations and for America. If the 
study of the humanities is discontinued for 
5 or 6 years in all colleges, the result of a 
purely materialistic educational procedure 
will be a major calamity. 

EXAMPLE OF GERMANY 

The people of a country are the result in 
part of their system of education. Educa- 
tion is an experience as well as a process and 
procedure. We cut from the educational 
process the experience in a sense of values, 
in an appreciation of goodness, beauty, 
truth, and justice, in spiritual ideals if we 
take from the educational program study in 
the fields of knowledge and human history, 
which constitutes an experience in values 
and ideals. We in America cannot possibly 
escape a materialistic attitude and concept 
of life if our educational process is to become 
materialistic. 

Germany ought to be an example for us. 
She is in part the fruit of her own educa- 
tional system and her own educational phi- 
losophy. The thoroughness of German 
scholarship and German technical and scien- 
tifie training without motivation and con- 
trol by spiritual idealism turned from every 
spiritual and cultural concept of life and, 
on a materialistic foundation, built a phi- 
losophy of might, cruelty, and oppression. 

An education shackled to this program 
chained the people to the same concept of 
life. And we have been witnessing the most 
amazing spectacle of all time, the return of 
an apparently educated and enlightened 
people to barbarism. 

That is just what has taken place in Ger- 
many. The whole phenomenon shows that 
triumphs in the material world, that miracu- 
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lous inventions of every sort, that material 
wealth and progress, are external to the soul 
of man or enslave the soul of man unless the 
world of science and invention, unless the 
world of transportation, trade, and commerce 
is ruled by spiritual and cultural concepts of 
life or by men who are governed by spiritual 
idealism and by the cultural traditions and 
experiences of liberal arts education. 
FRUITS OF VICTORY 

Everyone knows full well that the all-im- 
portant end and objective for America and 
every American is the winning of the war. 
No one possessed of common sense or of love 
of country could possibly advocate any course 
that would jeopardize the course of the war 
or postpone victory. 

At the same time we do not want to win 
the war in such a way that we lose the fruits 
of victory, that we surrender the very values 
for the preservation of which we fight. And 
as a nation and as a people we can lose a 
great deal for which we now wage war if we 
lose, or impair seriously, liberal arts educa- 
tion in America. There will come an end of 
the war. There will come the honorable 
peace, which we seek to secure for ourselves 
and the world. There will come the oppor- 
tunity to rebuild our civilization as well as 
our country. For that purpose we must have 
men educated in the liberal arts with knowl- 
edge of the whole stream of human history, 
with an understanding of the precious values 
of life, and with an appreciation of spiritual 
ideals. 


South Carolina Dictator Gave President 
War Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a news item carried in 
The State, published in Columbia, S. C., 
January 10, 1943, I submit the following: 


SOUTH CAROLINA DICTATOR CAVE PRESIDENT WAR 
POWER 


The powers-of-the-President clause in the 
Constitution of the United States is in a 
very real sense the lengthened shadow of 
John Rutledge, the first President of the 
first Republic in America, the Republic of 
South Carolina. 

The President of the United States in war- 
time can do practically what he pleases. The 
powers-of-the-President clause is so written 
that, without violating the written covenant, 
any Chief Executive in wartime is restrained 
only by his conscience and his political sense 
of expediency. 

Richard Barry, in his definitive biography 
of John Rutledge, makes an excellent con- 
tribution, not only to the history of South 
Carolina, but to the historical knowledge of 
America. In it he tells, among many other 
things, how the Presidential clause came 
about. 

Rutledge was a Delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention from South Carolina in 
1787 and was chosen chairman of the draft- 
ing committee. He assigned the prepara- 
tion of the first draft of the Constitution to 
Edmund Randolph, former Governor of Vir- 
ginia, who had worked with James Madison 
on his plans for a constitution. 

Randolph reported back with an executive 
clause severely limiting the Presidential 
power at all times. It was not the clause 
John Rutledge (in the light of his experience 
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as a wartime executive in South Carolina) 
thought should bind a President of the 
United States in wartime, so he struck it out 
and inserted the succinct words now in the 
Constitution. These designated the Presi- 
dent “Commander in Chief of the land and 
naval forces of the Union, and the militia 
of the several States.” 


Mrs. Caroline O’Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include therein an editorial pub- 
lished in the Daily Times of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., of January 6, 1943, eulogizing the 
late gentlewoman from New York, Mrs. 
Caroline ODay: 


MRS. CAROLINE O’DAY 


In the person of Mrs. Caroline O’Day, of 
Rye, Westchester had its first woman Mem- 
ber of Congress; in fact, its only woman 
Member of that legislative body to date. As 
such, although elected as a Representative 
at large from the State and not from either 
Westchester congressional district, Mrs. 
O'Day naturally brought to this county 
through her widespread activities a consid- 
erable prestige. 

Foremost in her admiration for the social- 

service reforms of Alfred E. Smith and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. O'Day displayed 
ingenuity and skill in rallying the women of 
this State, and later of the Nation, to a 
backing of these pieces of legislation. She 
did more, perhaps, than any other woman 
of her political career to knit together the 
Democratic women of this county and of 
this State into a hard-working force which 
made its strength felt time and again at the 
polls. 
It is only fair to add what is well known, 
that in her congressional votes Mrs. O'Day 
frequently found herself at odds with the 
views of a large majority of her neighbors 
in Westchester. An ardent pacifist, she had 
opposed selective service and was one of 41 
Representatives who did not vote on the 
declarations of war in December 1941. Yet 
it must be stressed that she stuck to her 
convictions courageously and despite embar- 
rassments in her contacts with Westchester 
neighbors, retained to the end their respect 
and keen friendship. 

Above all, Mrs. O'Day was a worker for 
women; she believed in their value as a civic 
force, and she saw to it that this force was 
exerted vigorously. She will be missed 
sorely in these trying times. 


The Seventy-eighth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 


my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following radio broadcast over stations 
WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, and WMAM, 
Menominee, Mich., on Sunday, January 
10, 1943: 


The Seventy-eighth Congress began to 
function on Tuesday, when both major par- 
ties held their party conferences or cau- 
cuses. Both parties exhibited a considerable 
degree of harmony in these party meetings. 
Reports from the Democratic side were high- 
lighted by Speaker Raysurn’s blunt warning 
to the bureaucrats that, in this the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, it will be the Congress and 
not the bureaucrats which will run the coun- 
try and write the laws for this great Nation. 
That is a hopeful determination, and the 
Speaker meant what he said. 

In our Republican conference we had the 
opportunity for the first time to meet the in- 
coming Members, and they are certainly a 
splendid group; which gives me increased 
confidence that they will be responsive to the 
demands of the people as expressed at the 
polis last November 3. 

As our leader, Jon MARTIN, pointed out, we 
Republicans are no longer the minority party 
in this country, True, we are still the mi- 
nority party in the Congress, but the fact 
remains, as Mr. Martin stated, that in the 
election last November 3—and aside from the 
Democratic solid South—the Republican 
Party cast over one and one-half million more 
votes for Republican Members of Congress 
than did the Democrats. 

Now we in the Republican minority in the 
House are attacking our job in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress not only with a spirit of 
enthusiasm and a full sense of our grave 
responsibilities but with a very definite pur- 
pose and with a very definite program for 
constructive action planned in advance by 
our leadership. 

Lord Stanley once observed that “the duty 
of an opposition party was very simple; it 
was to oppose everything and propose noth- 
ing.” We in the Republican Party, entering 
upon our duties in the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress repudiate that statement. The people 
of this Nation on November 3 last de- 
manded that we repudiate any implication 
of such a statement. We recognize that pur- 
poseful action demands a blueprint, care- 
fully prepared in advance. Representative 
Everett M. DRESEN, leader of the [Illinois 
delegation, has prepared one such blueprint, 
which I think is a bit more comprehensive 
and a bit more all inclusive than several 
other blueprints considered by our leader- 
ship; and I want to read to you at this time 
Mr. Dirksen’s statement read to our Repub- 
lican conference last Tuesday. 

“Republican strength in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress by popular decree brings op- 
portunity and responsibility. 

“The people expect action with objective 
and design. 

“Our second task is peace—a people's 
peace. The dogs of war will not be so easily 
unleashed if the people have a voice in the 
peace. 

“In a world where legislative power is in 
eclipse or retreat, we must sit on judgment 
on ourselves and restore legislative power and 
prestige by overhauling our methods and 
techniques to make them effective. 

“There must be unrelenting war on waste. 

“What shall it profit us to achieve freedom 
for all the world and lose it at home. We 
need more freedom, not less. Labor is en- 
titled to freedom from oppressive leaders, 
farmers are entitled to freedom from Federal 
promotion and pressure, business is entitled 
to freedom from threats, little business is en- 
titled to live, the middle class is entitled to 
freedom from paternalism. 

“Between the extremes of the turgid twen- 
ties, the tempestuous thirties, and the furlous 
forties, there is a middle ground of sense and 
sanity where we can take our stand in seek- 
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ing complete victory, lasting peace, balanced 
government, improved public service, reduc- 
tion of waste, preparation for post-war prob- 
lems, and a full partnership between people 
and government. Here is what we Republi- 
cans propose: 

1. A unified congressional high command 
to better serve the war effort. 

“2. A joint committee aided by a technical 
staff to study peace proposals, that peace 
makers might not become prisoners of public 
opinion. 

“8. A staff cf congressional commandos to 
explore government and aid in a scientific 
attack upon waste, overstaffing, and non- 
essential functions. 

“4. Bold action on the economy front by 
liquidating nonessential agencies, such as 
Farm Security and National Youth Admin- 
istrations, 

“5. A joint committee equipped with a 
staff of experts to study post-war reconstruc- 
tion to avoid superboondoggling. 

“6. Elimination of subsidies as instruments 
of complete economic control and the resto- 
ration of free markets. 

7. Curtailment of camouflage on the home 
front by removing the defense label from 
activities not essential to the victory effort. 

“8. Supervision of powers delegated by 
Congress by means of a joint committee to 
cooperate with Executive agencies and re- 
view the formulation and administration of 
rules and regulations. 

9. Protection of the public through ju- 
dicial review of administrative decisions. 

“10. Complete and immediate review of our 
entire tax system at Federal, State, and local 
levels and prompt consideration of a pay-as- 
you-earn revenue program. 

“11, A Baruch-type committee to study and 
recommend further reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Government. 

"12. A frank statement of war aims in 
terms which people of the United States and 
the world will understand. 

“13. Rationing of war contracts to aid small 
business, 

“14. Abolition of all regional organizations 
for war and nonwar agencies to eliminate 
waste, lost motion, and unnecessary per- 
sonnel. 

“15. Complete revision of patent laws and 
procedures for full utilization of American 
genius and enterprise in the post-war period. 

“16. Overhauling the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration to make it an effective, 
and democratic adjustment agency for agri- 
culture by eliminating Federal domination 
and promotion, the elimination of promo- 
tional literature and pressure procedures, 
elimination of unnecessary regional organiza- 
tions and personnel, limitation of per diem 
services of county and community commit- 
teemen, and restoration of farm freedoms. 

“17. Establishment of a Bureau of Negotia- 
tion as an independent agency under immedi- 
ate direction of Congress for the renegotiation 
of war contracts. 

ae Repeal of the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934, 

“19. Creation of a Committee on Congres- 
sional Reorganization. 

“20. A review of all labor legislation and 
agencies administering such legislation, to- 
gether with a survey of the manpower prob- 
lem for more effective integration in the 
victory effort. 

“21, Establishment of a Committee of Con- 
gress on Civil Aeronautics.” 

From time to time other items will be added 
to this action program. 

As usual I made this transcription on 
Thursday afternoon, not long after I had 
heard the President deliver his annual mes- 
sage on the state of the Union. I do not 
intend to comment at any great length on 
that message because by this time you have 
doubtless all read the speech very carefully 
and have read many of the various comments 
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thereon given by political experts, both in 
and out of Congress. 

Several features of the speech in general, 
however, did make a considerable impression 
upon me. 

The President seemed very definitely on 
the defensive from a political viewpoint. Of 
course, it is true that after a very careful 
build-up throughout the entire speech, he 
advocated a broader social-security system— 
or, perhaps, I should say advocated a complete 
overhaul of our present soclal-security pro- 
gram, This had been previously forecast in 
the newspapers and in those same forecasts 
it was said that the President doubtless will 
submit his own ideas to the Congress later 
and that his program for the reformation 
will follow closely that advanced in Eng- 
land. I hesitate to predict just what the at- 
titude of the Congiess may be in this matter, 
but certain it is that the President's sugges- 
tion in his speech that a broad social-security 
reform be instituted at this time met a very 
chilly reception on both sides of the aisle. 

It is, of course, true that a certain amount 
of applause was undoubtedly heard over the 
radio, but to one observing closely on the 
floor of the House you could see that that 
applause emanated only from the compara- 
tively few New Dealers still retaining their 
seats in the House. The overwhelming sen- 
timent seems to be that while it is perfectly 
proper to study this as well as other post- 
war measures at present, that this is not the 
time, however, to subordinate an all-out war 
effort to social reform. 

Another observation is that everyone in 
the House seemed overjoyed, and accepted 
with warm approval, the President’s recital 
of our recent war victories on the several 
fronts, and his prediction for a European 
offensive on one or more fronts in the near 
future. We were all cheered at his official 
accounts of the remarkable achievements of 
American industry and American labor in 
meeting the challenge of all-out war produc- 
tion. The one thought the President did 
not stress, however, is the fact that Amer- 
ican industry and American labor had ac- 
complished these miracles despite the bun- 
gling anc the idiotic handicaps continually 
imposed upon the war effort by autocratic 
bureaucrats here in Washington. The Presi- 
dent did allude to the so-called Washington 
madhouse and in his very allusion to this 
present hubbub in Washington, he showed 
that apparently public criticism is getting 
under his skin and apparently he has seen 
the light of day and realizes that it is up 
to his own executive department to stop 
this nonsense down here and get their feet 
on the ground so that we can proceed in a 
more orderly and sensible manner in bring- 
ing about the earliest possible and most 
complete victory. 

One thought frequently expressed in his 
speech brought warm approval from all of 
us, and more especially those who have been 
following the developments in the Pacific war 
theater and that was the overwhelming and 
spontaneous applause every time the Presi- 
dent aliuded to the magnificent battle being 
fought by our proven true friends, the Chi- 
nese. The warmth and unanimity of the 
applause was greater at the mention of 
China and at the mention of Chiang Kai- 
shek than was noticed when other of our 
allies and their leaders’ names were men- 
tioned. This applause must have meant a 
great dea] to the Chinese who may have been 
listening to their radios back in their own 
country, because observers who have recently 
returned from the China sector have brought 
back reports that China is not getting her 
fair share of the lend-lease arms and muni- 
tions, and that there is grave danger that the 
Chinese people, to say nothing of Chiang 
Kai-shek and his valiant armies, were be- 


coming discouraged and were losing heart 
and faith in our promises to give them the 
proper support to which they are entitled, 
and it must not be forgotten—and is not 
forgotten by the American Congress at 
least—that after all China has been fighting 
this war longer than anyone else and against 
greater odds. 

And lastly as you listened closely to his 
speech, you noted a marked change in the 
President’s attitude. No longer was it “I” 
this and “I” that, but rather—and for the 
better let us say—was it we“ did this and 
“we” did that, and let us take hope from that 
changed attitude that henceforth the Presi- 
dent will team with the Congress so that we, 
all of us, and we, the people, can proceed in 
a constructive manner to win this war at the 
earliest possible date and with the least ex- 
penditure of American blood. 


Continuation of Select Committee Inves- 


tigating National Defense Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include the following letters 
from Donald M. Nelson, Chairman, War 
Production Board; Elmer Davis, Direc- 
tor, Office of War Information; and 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, urging the continu- 
ation of the Select Committee Investi- 
gating National Defense Migration: 


OFFICE oF WAR INFORMATION, 
Washington, January 9, 1943. 
Hon. Joun H. Toran, 
Chairman, Select Committee Investigat- 
ing National Defense Migration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. ToLax: At the outset of a new 
Congress, I want to express my hope that 
your Committee Investigating National De- 
fense Migration will be able to continue the 
fine work it has done in the past. I can 
think of nothing more conducive to public 
confidence in the Government than the 
knowledge that a select committee of the 
Congress is constantly at work on the criti- 
cal war problems with which the committee 
deals. 

Cordially, 
ELMER Davis, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, December 30, 1942. 
Hon, JOHN H. Toran, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Toran: I want to express to you 
and your fellow members of the Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate Defense Migration the 
appreciation of myself and of the Department 
of Agriculture for the contribution your com- 
mittee has made to the welfare of American 
agriculture and the work of this Department. 

During the 244 years that your committee 
has been in existence, it has produced a 
greatly needed body of constructive infor- 
mation about agricultural labor, the least 
explored and one of the most vital phases of 
our farm economy. Your committee has 
built up through its painstaking hearings 
and research throughout the country the 
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most thorough and timely body of facts and 
opinion that we have today on the problem 
of farm manpower and its relationship to 
our agricultural and National economy. 

I know, as do others who have followed 
your work, of the impartial devotion that the 
members of your committee have given to 
this investigation. You have been free to 
criticize, but you have also contributed 
knowledge that has been and long will con- 
tinue to be a primary source of governmental 
action and public understanding. 

While all considerations for the present 
must be bent toward victory in this war, I am 
well aware of the importance of the com- 
mittee’s work in restoring the Nation to 
peace and order when the war is won. When 
farm workers come back to the land and we 
again face the need of adjusting our economy 
to the reemployment of millions now en- 
gaged in military or war activities, the find- 
ings and recommendations of your commit- 
tee will without doubt be an indispensable 
source of guidance in carrying out the post- 
war job. 

Will you please convey to the other mem- 
bers of the committee and to your staff our 
appreciation in the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the important and useful work they 
have done. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary. 
War PRODUCTION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., December 14, 1942. 
Hon. JoRN H. TOLAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TOLAN: As the Seventy- 
seventh Congress draws to a close, I am moved 
to communicate to you my appreciation of 
the work of your Committee on National 
Defense Migration. 

It is now many months since, as Director 
of Purchases of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, I first appeared before your com- 
mittee to discuss the effects of national de- 
fense procurement on the migration of labor. 
Since that time I have had a number of 
opportunities to discuss with you and the 
members of your committee the problems of 
war mobilization as they have developed in 
all their complexity. These discussions have 
been very helpful to us, both in stimulating 
thought and in clarifying problems requiring 
policy decision. 

One of the most import and practical forces 
in making democracy work is the congres- 
sional committee. It is right and proper that, 
however the chips may fall, the people, 
through their duly elected representatives 
working in committees, should persistently 
seek to get the right answers to how govern- 
ment should operate and should persistently 
seek to appraise the caliber of the people to 
whom administration is entrusted and the 
quality of their administration. 

As the administrator of the war-production 
program, I can testify from my own expe- 
rience to the usefulness of such committees 
as yours. Naturally, I have not necessarily 
agreed with all testimony before congres- 
sional committees nor with all conclusions of 
such committees, but your activities have 
been a constant stimulus to me and to my 
organization. 

The problems of migration and dislocation 
of our population arising against the back- 
ground of the entire war program are with 
us yet; thë best brains and hearts of all of 
us must be applied to solving them continu- 
ously through this period and for some time 
after the war is over. I hope we may con- 
tinue to have the benefit of your committee's 
aid and guidance in this difficult field. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD M. NELSON, 
Chairman. 
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A Local Hero Comes Home 


> EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a young townsman of mine home from 
the war on a furlough who has such a 
distinguished record that I would like to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to insert an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Daily News, published in 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., on December 12, 
1942. He is 23 years of age, is a captain 
in the Air Corps, and has thrice been 
decorated. 

The editorial follows: 

, A LOCAL HERO COMES HOME 

Not so long ago Rob Roy Carruthers, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Carruthers, was just 
another of our high-school boys. Today he 
is Capt. Rob Roy Carruthers, a full-fledged 
hero, who has not only played an important 
role on the war stage but who has now come 
home on a 30-day furlough—the possessor of 
three decorations awarded him for his ex- 
ploits since he went overseas a little more 
than a year ago. 

He won his promotion from lieutenant by 
acts of bravery in the battle of Solomon Is- 
lands, acts which also brought him the Silver 
Star medal. He received the Distinguished 
Cross and the Oak Leaf Cluster after his 
Bataan flights. One of these flights was for 
the removal of General MacArthur from a 
southwest Pacific island to a place of safety 
in Australia. A second flight was to deliver 
President Quezon's family to Australia. 

Naturally enough, many local organizations 
are besieging Captain Carruthers with in, i- 
tations to speak on his war experiences. He is 
generously consenting to make several ap- 
pearances, and it is to be hoped that before 
he leaves us everyone will have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing him speak. No young man 
has ever given this community better reason 
to be proud of him, and we are proud of him. 
As long as he remains with us we shall feel 
that a truly great guest is in our midst. 


Unemployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Mr. W. T. Roberts, a member of the Un- 
employment Compensation Commission 
of Ohio: 

Since January 1, 1939, 1,045,499 initial 
claims for benefits have been filed and 10,- 
546,864 claims continued. Benefits paid 
amount to $74,137,625, and at the present 
time the fund has a surplus of approximately 
$270,000,000. 

In a few short years, the unemployment 
compensation law has accomplished, in a 
great degree, the things labor claimed for it. 
It has softened the harsh results of unem- 


ployment and preserved the dignity of un- 
employed workers who formerly, during un- 
employment, were subject to poor relief— 
often going hungry—and exhausting their 
savings which left many of them heavily 
encumbered with debts. 

The law is not perfect, but, in time, it will 
be improved and its objectives will be in- 
creased, Unemployment compensation in 
America is still in its infancy, and many 
changes will be made both legislatively and 
administratively to increase the scope and 
efficiency in meeting the problems of the 
worker and assist in the stabilization of em- 
ployment. Through past legislation the plan 
for determining weekly benefit rates has been 
changed increasing the average weekly bene- 
fit amount approximately $2.50 per week. The 
waiting period has been reduced from 8 weeks 
to 2 weeks and the duration increased from 
16 weeks to 18 weeks, and the method of 
payment for partial unemployment has been 
simplified. Then too, the machinery for ap- 
peals has been improved increasing the pow- 
ers of the Board of Review and giving the 
Board autonomy. The decisions of the Board 
now become a precedent for administration in 
similar cases. While not bound by the or- 
dinary rules of evidence in the hearing of 
appeals, the Board of Review is, nevertheless, 
required by law to provide procedure given 
a fair hearing to the parties and all parties 
must be duly notified of hearings or any 
final action of the Board. Transcripts of tes- 
timony must be taken—all of which delays 
the payment of benefits in appeal cases. This 
delay will apparently prevail to some extent, 
as the records must be complete in anticipa- 
tion of the appeal eventually reaching the 
courts even though a very small percentage of 
appeals get to the courts 

A great deal of effort and study has been 
made to decrease the lapse of time in appeal 
cases between the filing of the claim and the 
payment of benefits. In the main, we have 
made progress, but there will always be a few 
cases suffer inevitable delays. For instance, 
the appeal arising out of the determination of 
claims for unemployment through a stoppage 
of work pending the negotiation of the 1941 
contract by the Appalachian conference has 
suffered unusual delay which the Board tried 
to avert. Following the filing of the appeal 
in an attempt to set down h hearing, we 
found that many of the miners and operators 
who would be required to give testimony in 
the case were busy in district conferences or 
tied up with the Coal Commission in Wash- 
ington. Some of the division agreements in 
this district were not closed up until Sep- 
tember or October 1941. Also, during a part 
of that time, the attorney for Operators was 
interested in a settlement and appeared with 
the attorneys for the miners before the board 
of review in an attempt to work out a settle- 
ment but the effort failed. We then held 
preliminary hearings in an attempt to con- 
solidate the 29 appeals affecting about 8,000 
claims, The miners, through Attorney John 
Cinque, Jr. (who, incidentally, has very ably 
handled this case), were willing to consolidate 
but the attorney for the operators encoun- 
tered some difficulty and this caused further 
delay. After several days elapsed in hearings 
it was learned that President Owens was ill 
and hearings were postponed for an indefinite 
date awaiting President Owens’ recovery, 
since it was important to the miners that his 
testimony be made a part of the record. This 
case has been warmly contested and the rec- 
ords comprise several hundred pages of testi- 
mony, briefs, and reply briefs. Following a 
study of this voluminous record, the board 
of review has not yet arrived at a decision. 
May I, without more, say briefly that I am 
still hopeful for a favorable decision. 

‘The board of review has rendered decisions 
affecting the rights of claimants to compen- 
sation in many different types of cases. Some 
of these decisions have been carried to the 
courts and the courts have reversed the 
board in several instances, 
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Time does not permit a discussion of the 
cases involving important policies. How- 
ever, I would like to call your attention to 
one decision of the board of review reversed 
by the appellate court of this district and 
which the State supreme court refused to 
certify. In this particualar case, the board 
held that a claimant who was unable to fol- 
low his usual occupation because it affected 
his health and who had refused an offer of 
such work would be entitled to benefits for 
ensuing unemployment if capable and avail- 
able for other work. (It has always been 
the board's contention that the law in- 
tended compensation should be paid in such 
cases.) If the court had reversed the board 
on a question of fact, namely, that the 
claimant was able to continue in his former 
work, the case would lose some of its im- 
portance. But the court has held, in effect, 
that a worker, because of injury or the effect 
of the work upon his health, is unable to 
continue in the performance of the same 
work offered by the employer, then no bene- 
fits shall be paid even though claimant was 
available for other work. 

The board and the court differ on the 
meaning of the term “reasonably fitted.“ 
The court holds the term “reasonably fitted” 
applies to the training and experience of the 
claimant. The board has held the term not 
only applies to the experience and training 
of the worker but also to the effect the work 
has upon the morals, safety, and health of 
the worker. For instance, shortly after we 
began to pay benefits under this law a simi- 
lar case arose at a mine in Unionvale near 
Cadiz. A miner had an infection near his 
eye, and his doctor advised him not to work 
where there was coal dust. The claimant 
quit his work inside the mine, filed a claim, 
and sought other work. The employer of- 
fered him work in the tipple, which the 
worker refused on the ground that the dust 
in the tipple would prevent the infected area 
from healing. The board held that the term 
“reasonably fitted” applied not only to train- 
ing and experience but also to the effect of 
dust upon this worker in the offered em- 
ployment, which endangered the health of 
the worker and that the worker was not 
“reasonably fitted” for such work. Further 
finding that claimant was able and available 
for other work, the board allowed benefits. 

There are quite a number of cases similar 
in issue,.and it would probably be better 
to correct this situation through legislation 
rather than through costly litigation in the 
courts. 

In the development of decisions labor 
anticipated the law would be liberally con- 
strued to accomplish the purposes thereof, 
but we have two schools of thought on this 
topic. One school holds that unemployment 
should only be compensable when the usual 
employer was unable to provide work; the 
other school holds that unemployment is the 
important problem and does not look so much 
to the cause. 

There are still many problems to be con- 
sidered in this unemployment compensation 
program. For the instance, weekly benefit 
amounts and the duration of benefits should 
be increased; waiting period shortened; 
coverage broadened; and seasonal employ- 
ment should be deleted or amended to apply 
only to agricultural products. The provision 
for a predetermination of claims and the 
promoting of federalization are further prob- 
lems to be considered, A few of the problems 
can be corrected by legislation. For instance, 
the provision freezing the rights of workers 
who have entered the military service will 
expire this coming year—not much if any 
opposition will face the reenactment of this 
measure. Just what consideration the Legis- 
lature will give to the controversial issues 
remains a question. 

Now, I should like to talk for a few minutes 
on a subject of serious concern to those in- 
terested in social security; namely, what are 
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we doing about the post-war period and what 
are we going to do with the victory that is to 
be ours? 

Any attempt to visualize the conditions 
facing our Nation and the nations of the 
world in the post-war period will require that 
our perspective be adjusted to a point from 
which we must view it. The importance of 
our unemployment-compensation program 
will no doubt reach new heights in the post- 
war period. And even though we have a 
sizable reserve, will it be sufficient to meet 
the test? One group proclaims that social 
reform is not in keeping with the times. 
Then we have another group proclaiming 
that now is the time to determine how the 
unemployment-compensation program can be 
strengthened to meet the impact of unem- 
ployment when our economy system changes 
from war to peace: What kind of benefits 
will be best suited to the post-war period? 
What funds will be required at that time? 
How should these funds be raised? What 
additional workers should be covered? How 
long a period should benefits be forthcoming? 
And many more questions which indicate the 
wisdom of being prepared to cope with a 
situation presenting serious problems. 

At the present time the Federal unemploy- 
ment trust fund, held in trust to all the 
States, contains approximately $3,000,000,000. 
The State of Ohio has a reserve of approxi- 
mately $270,000,000 in the fund as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1942. The average contribution rate for 
1942, due to merit rating, will be about 1.21 
percent of pay rolls. This will produce about 
$41,000,000 in contributions for the year 1942. 
It is contemplated that about $15,000,000 in 
benefits will be paid during 1942. This will 
result in an increase in the reserve of about 
$25,000,000 for this year. However, the rate 
for 1943 will no doubt be lower because more 
employers will qualify for merit rating and 
the increase of employment in 1942 will lower 
the average rate for 1943. Merit rating should 
be waived until after the war or the maxi- 
mum rates should apply to the pay rolls in 
defense plants. 

Let us assume that we will receive $40,- 
000,000 in 1943 and that the rate of bene- 
fits paid in 1943 will equal the amount paid 
in 1942. Now let us further assume that the 
war will end in September 1943 (a date that 
is inspired by more wishful thinking, no 
doubt) and at which time we will have ap- 
proximately $290,000,000 in the fund. There 
are approximately 2,400,000 workers covered 
by the Ohio unemployment compensation 
law at the present time. The trend of in- 
creasing employment indicates this number 
may be increased to 2,500,000 in covered em- 
ployment. If 40 percent (1,000,000) of these 
covered workers in Ohio were to become un- 
employed sufficiently to draw the maximum 
benefits of 18 weeks for 1 year, receiving the 
average weekly benefit amount of approxi- 
mately $13, it would reduce the fund by $234,- 
000,000. This would decrease the reserve to 
about $56,000,000, which, plus the estimated 
contributions of $25,000,000, would bring the 
total reserve balance to about $81,000,000. 
Now, if in the second year of the post-war 
period 30 percent qualify for the maximum 
benefits, $178,000,000 would be needed to pay 
benefits, wiping out the reserve and leaving a 
deficit of about $75,000,000. We must not 
forget that when unemployment is at its 
peak contributions are much lower because 
of reduced pay rolls. These figures are based 
on the theory that the demobilization and 
reconstruction period will bring unemploy- 
ment to a high peak. 

Many individuals and groups (on a na- 
tional scale) are concerned about the post- 
war period. Some are asking questions. 
Some are trying to find the answers. A 
workman in a defense plant wants to know 
what he and about 24,000,000 others engaged 
in producing the munitions of war are going 
to do when peace comes and munitions are 
no longer a necessity, 


Peace is what we are striving and praying 
for. But, mark well, my friends, the preser- 
vation of the principles of democracy will not 
of itself prevent the appearance of unem- 
ployment and its companions—hunger, na- 
kedness, and suffering. The principles of de- 
mocracy are only a means to an end—a means 
the majority has not always used wisely. 

The demobilization of several millions of 
our boys, including several hundred thousand 
from Ohio, will swell the number of men 
who must either find work or become the 
recipients of unemployment compensation or 
some governmental subsidy to meet their 
needs in the post-war period. How can we 
answer these millions returning and expect- 
ing to find work when peace comes? 

Vice President Henry A. WALLACE envisions 
peace will bring a new world order that will 
establish economic guaranties of future peace 
as included in the Atlantic Charter by such 
measures as an international bank and an 
international system of public works. 

On November 5, 1942, President Roosevelt 
sent to Congress a report of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. The report was the 
result of a 2-year study by an advisory com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Owen D. 
Young. They recommended a new declara- 
tion of rights comprising eight points and 
the post-war modernization of the transpor- 
tation facilities of the Nation under a na- 
tional transportation agency with emphasis 
on air travel, regional consolidation of rail- 
roads, and Federal financing of railroad im- 
provements as public works projects. The 
survey is one of a series of six special reports 
analyzing America’s post-war problems by the 
National Resources Planning Board and pro- 
poses social security from unemployment, 
sickness, disability, old age, or death. 

Stuart Chase, economist, in a report, 
states: “With productive capacity geared 
to the highest level in history, the United 
States will emerge from this war equipped to 
meet the minimum living standards for every- 
one in this country with ease.“ 

The National Planning Association, a re- 
search organization headed by Charles E, 
Wilson, President of the General Electric 
Co. and composed of representatives from 
government, business, !abor, the sciences, 
and professions, has proposed the creation 
of a national development authority, through 
which the benefits of modern technology and 
modern capital equipment could be spread 
throughout the world after the war. 

State aid in financing plans for municipal 
construction projects to employ post-war 
jobless will be proposed in the 1943 New York 
Legislature. The New York State Commission 
for Post-war Public Works Planning will rec- 
ommend that sufficient funds be provided so 
that the State might contribute 50 percent 
toward the cost of such plans. 

I would like to quote a paragraph from an 
article titled “Plan for Post-war Tomorrow,” 
by Charles E. Wilson, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co.: 

“After the war, if we follow a policy of 
drifting, we shall have our pre-war head- 
aches plus new ones. We shall be faced by 
a vicious spiral; men laid off in defense fac- 
tories; hence, less purchasing powers; hence, 
other factories closing: hence, even greater 
unemployment rolls, greater relief burdens, 
and less taxable income to support them. We 
know how deadly such a spiral is and how 
hard it is to stop.” 

I submit these reports and statements in 
support of those who hold that the post-war 
period will bring new heights In unemploy- 
ment rolls. 

Just recently, another school of thought 
presented a picture of the post-war period. 
They contend the post-war period will bring 
an unprecedented era of prosperity. They 
cannot see the need of providing large re- 
serves to meet the impact of unemployment 
because they hold there will be jobs for all. 
There are others who say that the plants 
must all be kept operating, otherwise how can 
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we keep our national income high enough to 
produce taxes necessary to retire our national 
debt, predicting the country will be in dire 
straits if the debt cannot be met. The na- 
tional debt in the post-war period will be a 
matter of grave concern then. But no one 
should be heard to protest now for we desire 
to preserve our democratic institutions; 
furthermore, to accomplish these principles 
we have the utmost desire that our sons who 
are fighting this war be properly equipped to 
carry on regardless of any increase in the na- 
tional debt. We cannot anticipate that fac- 
tories will operate in the post-war period just 
because the country is in debt. They will 
Operate only when they can market their 
products. 

It is well to plan public-work projects to 
provide work for the unemployed in the 
post-war period. But what assurance can 
be given now that legislative bodies, both 
Federal and State, will appropriate funds for 
public-works projects and increase our na- 
tional debt which at that time may exceed 
$200,000,000,000, You all recall, no doubt, 
that it was almost impossible to obtain ap- 
propriations for public-works projects in the 
midst of a depression when the national debt 
was only a few billion dollars. Can wé expect 
the solons in peacetimes, except in the direst 
emergency to provide additional money in the 
face of a $200,000,000,000 debt? I'm not say- 
ing that plans for providing public-works 
projects for the post-war period are not made 
in good faith. I believe they arise from the 
best of intentions; but, one group may pro- 
pose and another group may choose to 
dispose. 

Great Britain has repaid all the money bor- 
rowed during the last depression to help 
finance unemployment insurance and has ac- 
cumulated a balance in its fund. It is ex- 
pected, if the war continues, their fund will 
double by the end of the year. Suggestions 
of organized employers that a reduction be 
made in contribution rates and labor pro- 
posals for increased benefits were met with 
the answer that the first obligation of the 
British Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mittee is to conserve funds. Personally, I 
believe benefit rates should keep pace with 
the rising cost of living. Now, if Great Brit- 
ain, facing a life-and-death struggle, can 
evaluate its whole social-security program, 
we certainly are capable of doing likewise. 
Therefore, it seems to me, in this preamble on 
post-war conditions, it would be wise to 
predicate our program on the theory that it 
will bring an unprecedented period of un- 
employment—a condition requiring large re- 
serves in our unemployment-compensation 
fund. 

It is highly important we do not forget 
that the unemployment compensation law 
in America was the blessed event that fol- 
lowed World War No. 1. The law emanated 
from the experiences of those who suffered 
from lack of food, clothing, and shelter, be- 
cause we failed to provide a reserve in time 
of plenty. 

In emphasizing the importance of sufi- 
cient reserves, it would be like carrying coals 
to Newcastle for me to draw the attention 
of this convention to the. fact that large 
numbers of unemployed workers suffering 
from the pangs of hunger in the post-war 
period would become a threat to the stand- 
ards erected by our unions because they 
lacked income maintenance provided by un- 
employment compensation. 

One thing is certain. A difficult period of 
rehabilitation will follow the peace. During 
that period soldiers who have waged war and 
workers who have produced food, clothes, and 
weapons will need a bridge over which they 
may walk with dignity above the chasm of 
unemployment and deprivation. Unemploy- 
ment compensation, more than any other 
policy, can and should build that bridge. 

While the first order of business will be to 
win the war, the several nations of the Allies 
should be planning what they will do with 
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this victory when it is won. There should 

be an understanding between the Allied Na- 

tions that the Atlantic Charter shall not be 
forgotten with the achievement of victory. 

Further, the voices of those brave men who 

are doing the fighting, and the voices of the 

men and women who are providing arms and 
equipment, shall be heard at the peace table. 

Let our plans be so constructed that the 

power of victory shall not create seed for fur- 

ther wars—nor be used to sate the appetite 

of those on the winning side who may have a 

lust for conquest. Let the plans for peace 

be that all nations of the world, both the 
victors and the vanquished, shall be com- 
* pelled by a world court to abide by the prin- 

ciples of the “four freedoms”: (1) Freedom of 
speech and expression; (2) freedom of religion 
and worship; (3) freedom from want; (4) 
freedom from fear. Whether this world court 
be set up in a league of nations, a confedera- 
tion of all nations, or a united states of the 
world is not so important as the fact that 
in the enforcement of rules to recognize the 
just rights of states it is far better that 
police powers be controlled by the forces of 
justice than to permit the forces of evil to 
menace and endanger democratic institu- 
tions, 

We tried living In isolation with the hope 
that as a nation we could continue to live in 
peace with the rest of the world. We ob- 
served the Fascists pillage Ethiopia, the Japs 
ravish Manchukuo and China, the Nazis in- 
vade Austria and rape Czechoslovakia, We 
were wholly sympathetic. We deluded our- 
selves into thinking that such acts of war- 
lords were no concern of ours. We thought 
our peace was not endangered. Today mil- 
lions of our sons are facing the dangers and 
horrors of these same warlords, as they battle 
the ruthless enemy. Yes; the breasts of our 
sons are bared to those who would make con- 
quest with the sword. Our sons, the sons of 
your generation and mine, are facing modern 
death-dealing weapons because our genera- 
tion did not face its responsibilities in the 
past. It was our responsibility, but we left it 
to our children, 

Yes; the time to plan an approach for a 
more permanent peace and new world order is 
now. It will give incentive and impetus to- 

Ward winning the war, It will brighten the 
beacon lighting the pathway to victory. 

It is inspiring to note that labor fully real- 
izes that victory is dependent upon produc- 
tion. The mines, mills, factories, farms, and 
| workers are doing their utmost to exceed the 
estimated quota of planes, ships, tanks, guns, 
and munitions vitally necessary to equip our 
military forces fighting the enemy on many 
fronts. Labor is willing to sacrifice and eager 
to cooperate, for, as a group, labor has more 
at stake in this war than any other group in 
our land. Let us not forget that here in this 
representative democracy labor enjoys many 
rights and privileges obtained through the 
exercise and freedom that peoples of nations 
conquered by Hitler can never hope to enjoy 
until dictators are destroyed and peace reigns 
throughout the world. 


An Open Letter to Members of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 
IN THE 106080 OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following article printed 
in the Farm Journal of January 1943: 


Gentlemen, you are heartily welcomed to 
your duties by the farmers, and by the whole 
people, of the United States. 

We rejoice that two-party government is 
restored to the extent that a numerous mi- 
nority can again be heard in our national 
legislature. We expect that Congress shall 
again debate and write our laws, and the 
bureaucrats shall no longer have their wishes 
rubber-stamped. You are our nearest part 
of the Government, You are the equal of 
the executive and of the judiciary. 

Our whole interest now is in two things. 
The first is victory over our foreign enemies. 
The second is that the powers of us, the peo- 
ple, shall not be destroyed, either directly or 
by indirection. 

In total war we expect to lend to our Gov- 
ernment a good many of our normal pre- 
rogatives; we must center all necessary power 
where it can be exerted in the common cause. 

But for every power we lend, we want a 
demand note providing for its prompt return 
at the earliest proper time. See to that 
for us. 

Events oí the past year prove that censor- 
ship has been used to cover up blunders that 
you and we should be told the truth about, 
as soon as the enemy knows. Will you have 
that stopped? Tellus the bad news so we 
can then believe the good news. 

Washington and the whole country are 
overrun with paper patriots and plain pay- 
rollers. Can't you cut out and off enough 
appropriations to get rid of several billion 
dollars’ worth of these? War is our only job, 
probably for years. After we figure up our 
new taxes we are going to be pretty mad 
whenever we see or hear of a single paper- 
pusher or payroller who isn’t absolutely 
needed. How about contributing a few hun- 
dred whole boards, bureaus, and ail the other 
dead timber to the scrap pile? 

We can’t always tell, from out here, which 
bills are intended to help win the war and 
which are calculated to slip over, under the 
cover of war, schemes that have no good in- 
tentions. We're depending on you to use a 
fine-tooth comb on anything suspicious. 

We want to do everything to win the war. 
But we don’t want to waste any time on wild 
goose chases, and we resent any needless 
pushing around. 

Further, we want to be trusted and we 
want our home people to be trusted. Tell 
the bureaucrats that if they'll let us know 
what is to be done, we can often figure out 
the details here lots better than their city 
boys can do it for us. 

Tell them they can count on us. Our ini- 
tiative will get more done, quicker and bet- 
ter, than their regimentation. 

Free people can do anything, even fight a 
total war, better than regimented people. 

We have hired you to do some work that 
has been rather neglected at times lately. 
That is to represent us. 

Hope you do all right. 

Sincerely, 
Tue Home Foixs. 


. 


Twenty-five-Thousand-Dollar Salary 
Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the plan to confiscate all income, includ- 
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ing salaries, in the United States, above 
$25,000 is an idea taken from the party 
platform of the Communist Party of 1928. 
It has many sponsors among the Com- 
munists occupying key positions in the 
Government, not because it will produce 
income, but because it will weaken the 
educational, charitable, and religious in- 
stitutions of this Republic. Notwith- 
Standing that, this program of confisca- 
tion has the approval and support of the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt. I feel 
those who have the welfare of our free 
institutions at heart should read the 
article, reprinted from the Cornell 
Alumni News of December 10, 1942, which 
I am including as a part of my remarks: 
SALARY LIMIT AFFECTS UNiverstry—GoveRNn- 

MENT RESTRICTION TO $25,000 May SERIOUSLY 

Cur Girrs TO CORNELL 

(By Provost H. W. Peters, 1914) 

Passage of the anti-inflation law by Con- 
gress in October was followed immediately by 
a Presidential directive and a series of regu- 
lations from James F. Byrnes, Director of 
Economic Stabilization, on the general sub- 
ject of wages and salaries. One of these 
regulations, the so-called $25,000 salary-limi- 
tation decree, is causing great concern among 
those interested in the welfare of charitable 
institutions which depend on private philan- 
thropy. Studies made by qualified repre- 
sentatives of such institutions—churches, 
hospitals, charitable foundations, the Red 
Cross, the United Service Organizations, com- 
munity chests and councils, privately sup- 
ported colleges and universities—all indicate 
that if this regulation is allowed to stand 
it will seriously curtail gifts from large donors 
during the next 2 years and may, if continued 
beyond 1944, eventually force affected insti- 
tutions to limit their services or to appeal for 
direct Federal subsidies. 

REGULATION LIMITS GIFTS 

Section 4010.10 of the regulations specifies, 
in brief, that after January 1, 1943, no em- 
ployee may be paid or may accept salaries 
which will leave him more than $25,000 after 
paying his Federal income taxes. Under 
certain circumstances, however, an employee 
may be paid or may accept additional sums 
for specific purposes, such as life insurance 
commitments and other fixed debt obliga- 
tions, provided that he establishes that he 
cannot meet these obligations “after resort- 
ing to his income from all sources * * * 
without disposing of assets at a substantial 
financial loss resulting in undue hardship.” 

With regard to charitable contributions, 
the regulations provide that In any case in 
which an employee establishes that his in- 
come from all sources is insufficient to meet 
payments customarily made to charitable, 
educational, or other organizations described 
in section 23 (C) of the code, without result- 
ing in undue hardship, then an additional 
amount sufficient to meet such payments 
may be paid or authorized to be paid to or 
accrued to the account of any employee or 
received by him during the taxable year 
even though it exceeds the amount other- 
wise computed under paragraph (A).” 

It is evident that the word “customarily” 
is subject to varying interpretations and will 
have to be clarified before a man of large sal- 
ary can know how much he may be per- 
mitted to give to a charitable organization. 

The interpretation of “undue hardship” 
also makes it impossible for an individual 
taxpayer coming under the directive to make 
charitable gifts in advance of a special ruling 
on his case from the Treasury Department 
through his employer, who must complete 
the arrangement between the Treasury De- 
partment and the taxpayer.. If the taxpayer 
and the employer should make in advance an 
arrangement subsequently overruled by the 
Treasury Department, both would be subject 
to criminal prosecution and fines, 
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HITS IMPORTANT INSTITUTIONS 


Certainly these regulations remove the in- 
centive to charitable giving which has been 
incorporated in every tax bill passed by Con- 
gress in recent years, because, to make a gift 
from salary above the $25,000 limit, the tax- 
payer must not only establish that the 
amount is “customary” but must also prove 
that he could not, without “undue hardship,” 
make the gift from other income or from 
capital, 

If the regulation is narrowly interpreted 
by the Treasury Department, as indicated by 
recent statements, several results seem in- 
evitable: (1) Annual gifts from donors who 
receive large salaries will be materially cut 
down or eliminated; (2) as present large 
donor¥ drop out, there will be no new ones 
to take their places so long as salaries are 
frozen and there is no incentive to make 
donations larger than “customary” amounts. 
Even if, on the most optimistic basis possible, 
it were assumed that the amounts of gifts 
from donors with large salaries remained sta- 
tionary, the result would be harmful to such 
organizations as the United Service Organiza- 
tions, the Red Cross, and the community 
chests and councils, all of which are asking 
for increased gifts because of the expansion 
of their activities demanded by the war. It 
may wel prove disastrous to many small 
colleges, which, with decreased enrollments 
because of the drafting of students for mili- 
tary service, must seek additional gifts to 
carry them through the crisis. 

CORNELL WILL SUFFER 

Co. nell has a number of donors with large 
incomes, some of whom receive very high 
salaries, Their substantial gifts in recent 
years have been used for such valuable uni- 
versity purposes as much-needed buildings, 
faculty salaries, scholarships, research, and 
important future university developments. 
These donors believe in Cornell and its fu- 
ture, but it is difficult to see how they can 
continue to carry out their benevolent inten- 
tions in the light of these new restrictions. 
It is reasonable to suggest that all Cornellians 
immediately make known to their Congress- 
men and Senators the serious effects of this 
situation on their university. 

Even such harmful consequences might be 
accepted without widespread and determined 
protest if it were clear that the $25,000 salary- 
‘limitation regulation would raise consider- 
able sums to aid the Federal Government in 
the war effort. The regulation seems not to 
have been designed, however, to produce that 
result. A previous Treasury proposal, which 
would have levied a 100 percent supertax on 
all incomes over $25,000, was disapproved by 
Congress. Under the present rule, as Chair- 
man WALTER F. GEORGE of the Senate Finance 
Committee has pointed out, the amounts 
above the salary limit do not go to the 
Treasury but are retained by the em- 
ployer. Senator GEORGE has publicly expressed 
the opinion that the $25,000 limitation will 
therefore cost the Treasury revenue instead of 
increasing its receipts, since the companies 
will pay lower income tax rates on the 
amounts retained than the taxpayers would 
have paid on them under the present income 
tax law. 

The same point was made by Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr., in a recent letter to the New York 
Times. “The salary limitation,” he said, 
“makes nobody contribute anything. On the 

. contrary, it takes from the high-salaried man 
most of his power to contribute in taxes and 
probably all his power to contribute by gift 
or bond purchase. Not a cent of the money 
of which it deprives him goes to Uncle Sam. 
It benefits only the employing corporations 
if (and it is a big if) they can get the same 
services at a reduced rate.” 

There is evidence that the directive will 
come under congressional scrutiny in the 
near future, for numerous other reasons be- 
sides those cited here. In the meantime, the 


United Service Organizations and the Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., have asked 
the Director of Economic Stabilization for a 
liberal interpretation of the present regula- 
tion. They have suggested that “customary” 
contributions be interpreted to mean 15 per- 
cent of the donor's net income, even though 
in former years he may not have given away 
the full percentage. Such a ruling would be 
in line with the permissive provisions of the 
present income-tax law and would be an 
immediate stimulus to generous giving to 
charitable and educational institutions pend- 
ing a final decision on the principles involved. 


FURTHER RESTRICTIONS PROPHESIED 


The executive branch of the Government 
seems, at the moment, however, to contem- 
plate still further restrictions. It has been 
strongly suggested that the President may ask 
Congress to apply the $25,000 limitation to 
income from all other sources as well as sal- 
aries, Passage of such an act would immedi- 
ately bring additional curtailments of philan- 
thropie gifts from the affected taxpayers, and 
would be another serious blow to charitable 
and educational institutions throughout the 
country. 

Experts who have made a special study of 
philanthropic gifts as reported in Federal in- 
come-tax returns estimate that between 10 
and 20 percent of the total amount given an- 
nually for charitable and educational pur- 
poses by individual taxpayers comes from 
those having net taxable incomes of $50,000 
or more, Most of these taxpayers will be af- 
fected by any regulations limiting net income, 
after Federal taxes, to $25,000. Colleges and 
universities are especially dependent on these 
donors, because, unlike the Red Cross, the 
community funds, and similar organizations, 
they cannot make widespread appeals to 
large numbers of persons in the lower income 
groups. 

It is not necessary to delve into the social 
and political implications of the $25,000 in- 
come-limitation program, significant as those 
are, to indicate that here is a problem calling 
for keen scrutiny and thorough discussion by 
Congress and the people it represents. Any 
program which tends to dry up so important 
a source of philanthropy at a time when 
philanthropic institutions are already hard 
pressed to finance essential services will have 
repercussions in every community throughout 
the Nation, 


Sees Demand for Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. THOMAS J, LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Robert 
L. Norton, from the Boston Post of 
December 27, 1942: 


SEES DEMAND FOR KENNEDY—Hovuse LEADER 
McCormack FINDS MovEMENT To DRAFT 
His GENIUS TO AMERICA’S WAR EFFORT 

(By Robert L. Norton) 

In his discussion of national affairs and 
the problems which will face the next Con- 
gress, majority leader of the House, JOHN 
W. McCormack, took occasion to express the 
hope that the talents and genius of Joseph 
P. Kennedy will be used in the war effort. 
It has been a source of considerable won- 
derment why the President has not drafted 
the former Ambassador to Great Britain. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Recently Mr. Kennedy was a White House 
guest, but what came out of his meeting 
with the President was never revealed. 

It is interesting, because of the intimate 
personal relations which Congressman Mc- 
Cormack enjoys with the President as the 
leader of the Democratic Party in the House, 
that he urges the drafting of Joe Kennedy 
in the war effort. 

Said Mr. McCormack: “Joe Kennedy is one 
of my personal friends. I consider him one 
of the outstanding Americans of this gener- 
ation. He is a man of extraordinary ability, 
dynamic personality, a real leader, and one 
who gets results. What we need in this war 
effort is men in all spheres of war activity 
who are real leaders, and Joe Kennedy is 
one of the outstanding leaders in our Na- 
tion. He is a great organizer. He is able to 
pick up the loose ends of an uncertain ac- 
tivity, piece them together, make a cohesive 
organization out of them, and get the best 
results possible in the quickest time pos- 
sible. The availability of Joe Kennedy to 
the President is certain and definite, and I 
hope his services will be utilized quickly.” 

There has been a suggestion in Washing- 
ton that Mr. Kennedy be named as special 
envoy of the President to the Irish Republic. 
Eack of this suggestion is the thought that 
the former Ambassador to Great Britain 
might be able to effect the transfer of bases 
in Southern Ireland to the American armed 
forces, 

MIGHT GET IRISH BASES 


It has been intimated to the President by 
men high up in the Government of Eire that 
Kennedy is the one American who might be 
able to negotiate the use of these bases by 
our armed forces. It is emphasized from 
these responsible sources at the same time 
that under no consideration would the Gov- 
ernment of Eire consent to the use of these 
bases by Great Britain. 

A leading member of the Government of 
the Irish Republic has sent. word to Mr. 
Roosevelt that former Ambassador Kennedy 
is the one American in whom De Valera 
and the Free State Government places im- 
plicit confidence. 

With the likelihood of a great expedition- 
ary force being landed in western Europe 
during 1943, the importance of the acquisi- 
tion of these bases by the American Army 
is apparent. 

The spearhead of our attack will, of course, 
be launched from the British Isles, and we 
have huge forces of men and equipment in 
northern Ireland today. It would be of ex- 
traordinary advantage if these bases could 
be used by the American Army. 


AIDS MAINTAINING SUPPLY LINE 


If they were turned over to our armed 
forces, their use would also help to solve the 
problem of maintaining a constant source 
of supply from the United States to our 
armed forces which will occupy Europe and 
eventually march to Berlin. With these 
bases, the fighting forces of the United 
States would be in a much better position 
to dominate the northern Atlantic and to 
meet the menace of the German submarines. 
They would also be invaluable should Hitler 
invade Spain. 

It is expected that some announcement 
as to the use of Mr. Kennedy in the war 
effort may be announced from Washington 
within a short time. It is a fact that some 
of the most powerful men in the executive 
branches of government, as well as in Con- 
gress, are urging that Mr. Kennedy be 


VAST TASK FOR CONGRESS 


The new Congress will assemble January 
6. The make-up of the House will be 222 
Democrats, 209 Republicans, 1 Farm-Labor, 
2 Progressives, and 1 American Laborite. In 
the Senate there are 57 Democrats, 38 Re- 
publicans, and 1 Progressive. This Congress 
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bids fair to be one of the most important 
in our history. It is clear, as a result of the 
election, that it will be far less amenable 
to the influence of Mr. Roosevelt than was 
the preceding Congress. It is therefore ex- 
pected to show a contrasting degree of in- 
dependence. It is quite within the realms 
of possibility that this Congress will par- 
ticipate in the settlement of the terms of 
the peace. Also, it will have before it the 
tremendous problem of post-war planning 
and the readjustment of our national econ- 
omy, so that chaotic conditions shall not 
persist in the world, following the end of 
the war. 
CLOSE TO WAR PROGRAM 

No man in public life is better acquainted 
with the problems of government, or the in- 
ner working of Congress, than Mr, McCor- 
Mack. He has the confidence and warm per- 
sonal regard of the President, 

No other Member oi Congress is more closely 
informed as to our war program, and par- 
ticularly the program of the Commander in 
Chief of our armed forces. Of necessity, as 
one of the major leaders of the Democratic 
Party, Mr. McCormack is, of course, commit- 
ted to the administration program. He is, in 
effect, the right hand of the President on 
Capitol Hill. 

However, Mr. McCormack is realistic enough 
to view the situation confronting the next 
Congress and the many problems which will 
be encountered from an independent stand- 
point. In his contact with the President, Mr. 
McCormack is not a “yes” man. He has the 
established reputation in Washington of call- 
ing things as he sees them and of being utterly 
frank with the President. 

FACES GRAVE PROBLEMS 


This likely accounts for the confidence 
which Mr. Roosevelt has imposed in him. 
The Boston Congressman has one of the best- 
trained political and analytical minds of any 
Member of the National Legislature. 

In our discussion with Mr. McCormack we 
took up categorically some of the problems 
which will confront this historical session of 
Congress. Thus: 

1. What is the outstanding job of the new 
Congress? 

“To do everything from a legislative angle 
in cooperation with the Commander in Chief 
and our military and naval leaders in the win- 
ning of the war as quickly as possible. This 
is no time for partisan or obstructive criti- 
cism. At a time when this generation is on 
trial, when we are charged with the duty of 
winning the war and preserving our country 
and the ideals for which it stands, we should 
utilize every ounce of strength in that direc- 
tion. 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM WELCOMED 


“No one for an instant objects to construc- 
tive criticism. In my opinion, it would be a 
serious mistake at a time like this for the 
press und individuals to cease all criticism of 
Government acts and policies. It would be 
a mistake for men in public life to cease to 
make proper and constructive criticism. But 
picayune utterances, sniping statements, half 
truths and falsehoods, the dividing of our 
people, are destructive and not constructive. 
The one big question that should address it- 
self to all of us in our actions and expressions 
is ‘whether or not the best interests of Amer- 
ica win be served.’” 

2. In your opinion, what will be the dispo- 
sition of Congress in according further arbi- 
trary powers to the President and the war 
agencies, 

CHIEF AIM TO WIN WAR 


“I think that the next Congress will be 
more independent than the one which pre- 
ceded it in the consideration of war legis- 
lation. I have no hesitancy, however, in ex- 
pressing the opinion that in connection with 
the war efforts the next Congress will do 
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everything within its power to pass quickly 
necessary legislation to win the war. If there 
is one thing that Members of Congress are 
united on without regard to party affiliation, 
it is to quickly win the war. 

“There has been a great deal of talk about 
the advisabiiity of setting up a general com- 
mittee of Congress made up of members of 
both parties to conduct the war. This sounds 
all right in theory, but it would be unwise 
in practice. Lincoln had such an experience 
during the Civil War and he encountered the 
utmost difficulty. In fact his conflict with 
this committee nearly resulted in losing the 
Civil War. 


DIVISION OF LEADERSHIP 


“I do not mean to assert that the organiza- 
tional setup of committees of Congress to 
consult and cooperate with the President 
should not be improved upon when experi- 
ence shows that it is necessary, but for a 
committee to be established to have anything 
to do with the conduct of the war would be 
an unwise move for the best interest of our 
country It would tend to create a division 
of leadership and would serve to disunite 
Congress in its single purpose of doing every- 
thing possible vo win the war.” 

3. What is your disposition toward ac- 
cording the Republicans larger representa- 
tion on the important committees of Con- 
gress as a result of thelr increased member- 
ship? 

INCREASED d. O. P. REPRESENTATION 


“Of course, the Republicans should have 
increased representation on practically all 
of the committees and they will. Speaker 
Rayburn and I have conferred with Repub- 
lican Leader Joe Martin and have come to a 
reasonably amicable arrangement and I am 
satisfied that the matter of arrangement on 
important committees of the House will work 
out to the satisfaction of the minority party, 
since it is our disposition to be entirely fair 
in this matter. I have never had any diffi- 
culty on House organization matters with the 
Republican leadership. My relations with 
Joe Martin have been of the most friendly 
nature. I have insisted at all times that the 
minority be respected and given every op- 
portunity to establish its record for the 
country. The great game of American poli- 
tics must be played fairly.” 


SEATS FOR CABINET MEMBERS 


4. What do you think of the proposal that 
members of the Cabinet, as well as heads 
of the war agencies, be given seats on the 
Floor of Congress so that they may answer 
questions and also be permitted to make 
statements? 

"I think it is an excellent idea. We have 
got to change the procedure of Congress from 
time to time to fit the change of conditions. 
I have always been impressed with this pro- 
posal. It has had the support in the past of 
two Presidents of the United States and many 
outstanding men, such as former Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, John W. Davis, and numerous 
outstanding figures in both parties. It has 
worked out with great efficiency in the Eng- 
lish parliamentary system and is a practice 
which we might profitably adopt in Congress. 


WOULD GIVE DIRECT ACTION 


“While a member of the British cabinet 
is also a member of the House of Commons, 
nevertheless this proposal could be put into 
practical operation under our constitutional 
setup. It would bring Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branches closer together, create bet- 
ter understanding as a result of direct action, 
and would be conducive to the best interest 
of the public. It wouid result in providing 
Congress and citizens with accurate informa- 
tion as to the purpose of the war agencies. 

Had such a system been in operation dur- 
ing the last Congress, much of the conflict 
which developed over gasoline rationing, es- 
tablishment of food prices, and other 
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war measures could have been avoided. As 
has frequently been the case, Congress has 
been no more familiar with some war activ- 
ities than has the average American citizen.” 
POST-WAR PEACE FORMULAS 

5. Do you think there is any disposition on 
the part of Congress to set up a definite 
post-war peace formula? 

“There are several resolutions pending to 
establish a special committee to study post- 
war conditions and recommendations in rela- 
tion to the same. There is considerable sen- 
timent in and out of Congress for such a 
committee. In my opinion, something is 
likely to happen during the next Congress 
in this direction, but the powers of a special 
committee should be confined to post-war 
conditions. I do not think it is possible at 
this particular juncture of the war for our 
Government, whether it be the executive or 
the legislative branch, to determine upon 
just what circumstances we will be con- 
fronted with when the war ends. It is, how- 
ever, the part of good judgment to keep pace 
with the war developments as they may af- 
fect the determination of the kind of peace 
upon which we may agree.” 

ALL SORTS OF SCHEMES 


“All sorts of schemes haye been advanced 
by various groups of citizens in this country 
as to what the United States should do when 
the war ends. Some of them appear to be 
highly fantastical. However, I am thoroughly 
in favor of public debate and giving the ut- 
most consideration to many sincere proposals 
which will advance the cause of world peace 
after the war and prevent a repetition of this 
horrible nightmare through which we are 
now passing. It must be perfectly obvious 
that today no man living can foresee the 
conditions which will confront us when the 
great victory is won. 

“In the meanwhile, Congress can do many 
things in a practical fashion toward building 
up the peace structure. It is perfectly ap- 
parent that our chief responsibility will be to 
feed the starving millions of the world as a 
preliminary to any peace agreement, and in 
this program for feeding these millions, we 
must have the cooperation of the United 
Nations. 

MUST FEED STARVING FIRST 

“You can't discuss peace with starving peo- 
ples until they are first fed. Also, it is patent 
that our entire internal economy must be 
readjusted to chaotic post-war conditions, 
but at all times preserve the essentials of our 
system of free enterprise. Obviously, the 
matter of tariffs and the protection of our 
own industries must be decided upon by Con- 
gress. Just how far we can go in the direc- 
tion of the free economy, which some advo- 
cate, is not to be determined at this time. 

“However important our international sta- 
tus will be after this war is won, our first duty 
to the American people will be the readjust- 
ment of our own economy. It would be idle 
to attempt to impose the terms of the At- 
lantic Charter or the Four Freedoms upon 
other peoples unless and until we have fur- 
nished an example of a democracy success- 
fully conducted in America. 

AMERICA’S INTERESTS FIRST 


“We will be required, first, to ask ourselves 
in this post-war program as to what is to the 
best interest of America. Congress must and 
will look at the matter practically. One of 
our main objectives will be to provide employ- 
ment for our people so that we may not en- 
counter the frightful experiences of the last 
war. Our entire national economy today is 
geared to war. When peace comes, it will be 
necessary to return this gigantic industrial 
power into the manufacture of things for 
our people. 

“So, therefore, preeminent in the consid- 
eration of post-war problems is the setting 
up of a program for a return to peacetime 
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economy. If industry shows the same genius 
which it has demonstrated in transforming 
all its tremendous emergencies into making 
things for war by making things for peace- 
time, all will be well with America and we will 
be in a better position to help the peoples of 
the world and to contribute toward perma- 
nent peace. 
STAND ON MANPOWER 

6. Do you favor a manpower bill, which will 
require that all able-bodied persons should 
do something in the war or should the Goy- 
ernment depend upon voluntary action from 
the citizens? 

“My personal reaction is that voluntary 
effort should be resorted to and then, if that 
fails, everyone will willingly accept the ne- 
cessity of mandatory action, not only on this, 
but on any other matter which is connected 
with war.” 

7. What do you think of the proposed ex- 
tension of the Social Security Act? 

“This is connected in the main with post- 
war conditions. The present Social Security 
Act brings a feeling of security to millions 
of our people and that is a very important 
question in the life of all of us—security. 

WIN THE WAR FIRST 


“While the furtherance of necessary so- 


gress first will act on those matters that are 
connected with the conduct and the winning 


of the war. I do not look for the loss of any 
social gains. As to extension, the probabili- 
ties are that the time of Congress will be 


as well as the possibility of an additional 
burden of taxation placed upon both em- 
ployer and employee. There is a limit to 
which taxes can be imposed.” 

8. What action should Congress take to- 
ward the protection of women in industry 
since it is apparent that millions will be 
employed to take the place of men? 

GREATER DEMANDS ON WOMEN 


“Of course, in wartime the woman is the 
reserve manpower of a nation. As our young 
men enter the armed forces, the demand be- 
comes greater and greater upon this reserve 
power. Every step should be taken by Fed- 
eral and State Governments to safeguard all 
persons employed in industry and particu- 
larly our womenfolk. Sanitary conditions 
must exist. Every effort should be made to 
reduce as far as possible injuries arising out 
of employment. Many of our womenfolk 
who will be called upon to work and assist 
in winning the war through the production of 
Weapons of war will be married women. At 
all times and under any circumstances we 
must protect the American home, and the 
health of the mother and of the child.” 

SEES CONTROVERSY ON LABOR 


“If the local authorities are unable to ade- 
quately protect mothers in industry and their 
children it will become necessary for the 
Federal Government to step in. In any event 
the Federal Government should cooperate 
with the local government as fully as pos- 
sible. The supervision must be local in char- 
acter.” 

Mr. McCormack looks for a great contro- 
versy in Congress over labor, but is of the 

labor 


wise enough 
tions which confront the country during this 
war period. Otherwise, it will face the loss 
of the great gains which labor has made 
during the past decade, an outcome which in 
the opinion of the Congressman would be 
highly unfortunate. 


All-Out War Program in Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted me, I am herewith 
inserting excerpts from an editorial 
which appeared in the Evening Journal, 
of Washington, Iowa, under date of No- 
vember 13, 1942: 


And speaking of the all-out war program, 
Harry Hopkins, who is so close to the center 
of the administration inner circle that he 
lives at the White House, writes for the Amer- 
ican Magazine this month under the caption, 
You and Your Family Will Be Mobilized. 
Mr. Hopkins is a firm believer in regimenta- 
tion, only he calls it “democratic mobiliza- 
tion.” He believes it is necessary to concen- 
trate all manpower upon three vital ef- 
forts—sending men to war, Supplying their 
needs, and maintaining families at home. To 
do this he says no man or woman, without 
good cause, will leave a war job for one that 
pays more. Through forced savings and 
taxes our spending will be limited. No man 
should have more than five automobile tires. 
We should not be permitted to ride on a train, 
make a long-distance telephone call, or send 
a telegram without evidence that these are 
mecessary. Every college and university 
shouid be turned completely into an Army 
and Navy training center. Thousands of 
women now in nonessential work must 
change their jobs. Millions not now in jobs 
must go to work. Those women who cannot 
work in the factories and shops will perform 
such essential tasks as caring for children 
whose mothers are working in munitions 
plants. These and many other suggestions 
are laid down by Mr. Hopkins as the proper 
pattern for America at war. Without ques- 
tion there is an inclination on the part of 
the public to do everything possible to win 
this war. No sacrifice is too great for that. 
But knowing something of the background 
of Mr. Hopkins, the uneasy question arises— 
are these wartime measures he advocates in- 
tended also as peacetime measures? Has 
voluntary cooperation with the war effort 
actually fallen down? Do you know of any- 
one who is refusing to turn in his extra tires? 
Has anyone heard of anybody in this section 
who isn’t going along wholeheartedly on all 
the rationing programs? Is there any reason 
why the Government must cudgel everybody 
into obedience? Must we have gestapo 
methods in America while our boys are 
fighting against that same thing on all the 
battle fronts? The high-powered planners in 
Washington, D. C., continue to think of the 
American people as dumb, driven cattle, to be 
directed and regimented as our ordained 
leaders see fit. 

We are sorry Mr. Hopkins couldn't have 
been here the other day to participate in 
our scrap-metal drive. He could have seen 
America at war in a different light than he 
apparently sees it from the White House 
window. He could have witnessed the spec- 
tacle of a hundred trucks and 500 people 
men, women, and children—working on the 
project together, not because the Govern- 
ment ordered them to do it but because 
the Government made it known scrap metal 
was essential for our war industries. And 
if Mr. came to Washington, Iowa, 
he would see men and women devoting much 
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of their time to various war activities, many 
without compensation. These people don't 
have to be ordered about. They serve vol- 
untarily. 

In this community there are hundreds of 
able-bodied citizens just waiting to make 
themselves useful in the war à 
Businessmen will close their stores if neces- 
sary. Farmers will contribute their time 
and their equipment. Women will leave 
their household duties at a moment's no- 
tice to serve in some war-work activity. 
Its the same in every other Iowa com- 
munity. 

Why then must the powers-that-be get 
tough with the American people, and in 
the name of the grand emergency lay out 
an endless program of rules and regulations? 
Is it not enough to tell us in simple, under- 
standable terms just what is needed in the 
way of cooperation and show us why? Has 
the American spirit degenerated to the point 
where it can’t be trusted with this war job? 

We are inclined to think there is more 
real patriotism out here on the prairies of 
Iowa, more real desire to win the war at any 
cost, more sincere cooperation in any rea- 
sonable war effort, than you'll find among 
these same bureaucratic planners, planners 
who insist upon “cracking down.” 

In a land that prides itself on its free- 
dom our appointed managers can think only 
in terms of fascistic control. 


Purchases of War Bonds in Harris County, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
permit me to bring to the attention of 
Congress and the country what the peo- 
ple of the great seacoast county of Har- 
ris, Tex., which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, are doing in the way of bond 
purchases. 

The quota of Harris County for War 
bonds and stamps for the year 1942 
was $39,185,790; $46,357,094.25 was sub- 
scribed, leaving $7,171,304.25 over our 
quota. 

In addition to that fine record, the 
citizens of the county set out to raise 
$36,000,000 to cover the cost of another 
cruiser Houston. They did not stop at 
the $36,000,000, but raised $85,749,884.24. 

Iam sure everyone will agree that Har- 
ris County is in the war 100 percent. 
Too much credit cannot be given to the 
entire citizenship and to the bond com- 
mittee, composed of Charles I. Francis, 
general chairman; Claud B. Hamill, 
chairman of the Harris County War 
Bond Committee; B. D. Harris, George 
V. Rotan, L. R. Bryan, Jr., R. E. Moroney, 
Thomas W. Gregory, L. S. Adams, John 
R. Suman, H. O. Clarke, Jr., Otis Massey, 
Gordon Richmond, K. L. Simons, Sterling 
Evans, W. W. Strong, W. D. Gentry, 
George N. Allen, Robert Dundas, and 
David Ritchie. 
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Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Samuel E. Robison, of London, 
Ohio: - 

Lonpon, Onto, December 30, 1942. 
Hon, CLARENCE BROWN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CLARENCE: You are probably receiving 
bushels of free advice from constituents and 
I realize that one more letter cannot make 
much difference, but I am deeply concerned 
about one matter which will no doubt be 
before Congress in January. 

Various proposals for putting taxpayers on 
a current basis are said to have been offered 
during the past few months but nothing 
tangible seems to have come of any of them. 
So far I have not been able to think of a 
single sound reason why such a proposal 
should not be approved and I have thought 
of a great many reasons why such approval 
should be given without any delay whatso- 
ever. Without attempting to state all of 
these reasons, I want to mention a few of 
them. 

In my 29 years and 10 months of business 
experience I have learned that some few 
people always have enough money saved to 
pay cash for what they must have; a larger 
group of people can be given unsecured 
credit, the obligations of which they will 
meet as they use the article purchased, or 
within a reasonable time thereafter; a very 
large number of buyers can be given credit 
only when properly secured and at a charge 
for the credit, approximately four times as 
great as the second group—the finance- 
company borrower; another group cannot be 
given credit under any circumstances if you 
wish to collect the debt. When a depres- 
sion strikes the country the second group 
pay although it frequently takes the shirts 
off their backs and as a result they are now 
very careful about creating indebtedness; 
the third group pays if possible in order to 
save an automobile or household goods but 
frequently default; the fourth group merely 
go thelr way, pay cash if they have it and are 
compelled to or look for another sucker to 
impose on. 

The broad base and higher rates of the 
new tax bill will make the Government a 
creditor of practically all of the above groups 
and will be equivalent to granting credit in- 
discriminately to all of them for articles 
which are used up and vanished. It is sheer 
nonsense for any person or Government 
agency to believe that credit granted un- 
der such circumstances will be liquidated 
and inevitably great injury will be done 
to many responsible taxpayers upon whom 
collection can be enforced. Possibly this in- 
jury will not be disastrous until depression 
strikes again but in that year literally thou- 
sands of taxpayers will suffer a collapse in 
their income and the debt for the previous 
year’s taxes will be ruinous. You who come 
from a rural community must remember the 
farm foreclosures and general wreckage of 
the early twenties and after 1929, the men 
who lost their farms, businesses, and savings 
because values fell while debts remained 
the same, hence there is no need to drama- 
tize the situation. You likewise remember 
previous wartime earnings and recognize 


the wisdom of the merchant and banker 
who made people pay up currently. 

After this war is over there will doubtless 
be a strong Veterans’ lobby and I expect to 
see them demand a forgiveness of accrued 
taxes charged ugainst the ex-soldier. The 
amount involved will be small and the de- 
mand will have much merit, hence will prob- 
ably be granted. As soon as that is done, 
organized labor will likewise demand a for- 
giveness of accrued taxes against war work- 
ers and labor generally, and while this de- 
mand will be without merit, considering 
the great disparity between a soldier’s pay 
and a war worker’s pay, Congress will prob- 
ably bow to it likewise and write off hun- 
dreds of millions in tax claims. The rest 
of the taxpayers will be pursued relentlessly 
for such action fits in with the ideas of 
those who believe themselves to be socially 
minded. 

We are just coming into the period when 
our law offices will be jammed with people 
having their tax returns prepared and the 
prospect has become a nightmare to me. 
If you can make yourself a one-man com- 
mittee to press for immediate action on 
some bill to put the taxpayer on a current 
basis you will do for your constituents 
more than has ever been accomplished by 
any one representing them. The taxpayer 
himself is commencing to stir with uneasi- 
ness and dread of what he faces and will 
more than appreciate your efforts along this 
line, 

With best wishes for the New Year, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL E. ROBISON. 


Hitler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following poem by 
Webster P. Huntington: 


HITLER 


Maker of autocrats and slaves, 

Chief of red-handed, blinded knaves, 
Dictator of the law of force, 

Devoid of feeling or remorse; 
Usurper of each right divine, 
Pretender that “the world is mine,” 
If that philosophy be right, 

That justice rests alone with might, 
Then Heaven is Hell and virtue vice, 
Then hate for love may well suffice; 
Then honesty is so uncouth 

That foul corruption mocks at truth! 


Were tortured Europe's bloody soil 

In travail with maternal toil, 

Like some huge monster giving birth 
To monsters, from the depths of earth 
Each long drawn out and labored groan 
Would find an echo in thine own, 

Thou perjurer! From filthy mines 
Where imps erect their grimy shrines 

To worship Satan from afar; | 
In dungeon cells that peep of star 

Or ray of sun has never blest, 

Thy victims’ souls would break their rest 
And fly from every slimy lair 

To catch thee in a gruesome snare! 
From silent tombs and depths remote 
The bones of those thy anger smote— 
To such misshapen forms restored 

As most to fight thee—would arise 

To rend thy heart, to blast thine eyes! 
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O evil mockery! O shame 

Of all mankind! A fuehrer’s name 

Is greater than all human life! 

An armed host prepared for strife, 

A name by slavery upheld 

The forces of Damnation weld, 

And over all thou seek’st to rule, 

O ruthless tyrant, gibbering fool! 

Speed, tardy Justice, speed the hour 

When Vengeance may his prey devour! 

Let tyrants’ blood in torrents pour, 

So Hitlerism reign no more! 
Webster P. Huntington. 


Dr. George Washington Carver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial on the life 
and works of the late Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver, taken from the columns 
of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
of January 8, 1943: 

HE POINTED THE WAY 


It was on Tuesday evening, January 5, 1943, 
that the sad news first came over the aig 
that Dr. George Washington Carver, venerable 
son of a slave, had died. 

The spirit of this great Negro scientist, 
whom many had regarded as America’s most 
saintly citizen, had slipped away from this 
still so-very-wicked world, leaving all hu- 
manity a great host of blessings for which he 
personally had firmly declined payment or 
acclaim, 

He always said: “I did nothing,” explain- 
ing that the Creator (to whom he talked 
daily as he walked in the woods at sunrise, 
and to whom he humbly took all his ques- 
tions) had merely “used” him and taught 
him all that he knew, and directed all that 
he did. 

Close friends who knew Dr. Carver’s hu- 
mility before his Creator have likened him to 
St. Francis of Assisi. 

And even his critics acknowledged that he 
had been touched by some mystical genius of 
creation. 

While Grover Cleveland was in the White 
House, Dr. Carver went to Tuskegee, Ala., to 
work among his own people. 

He taught them many things about plants 
and food, clothing, and shelter; and he even 
taught them much about the arts, for he was 
an accomplished pianist and painter (making 
his own canvases, pigments, and oils). 

One of his paintings, incidentally, was so 
highly regarded that it was bought for the 
Luxembourg Gallery in Paris; and in 1916, he 
received a fellowship in the Royal Society 
of Arts in London. But it was as a scientist, 
rather than as an artist, that he was princi- 
pally known to fame. 

When the boll weevil was threatening the 
cotton crop, Dr. Carver cried out to his peo- 
ple: “Plant acres and acres of goobers (pea- 
nuts), and acres and acres of sweetpota- 
toes.” 

In response to this appeal, the yield was so 
great that there seemed to be an overabun- 
dance; and Dr. Carver was worried by the 
prospect of waste, and was fearful that he 
had committed a serious error. 

And so, he walked in the woods and, look- 
ing up, addressed his Great Teacher, saying: 

Mr. Creator, please, why did You make 
the peanut, and why did You make the sweet- 
potato?” 
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Then Dr, Carver hid himself in his labora- 
tory to work, and his questions were an- 
swered as the mysteries began to unfold. 

From sweetpotatoes he made starch, vine- 
gar, shoeblacking, ink, library paste, dyes, 
candies, tapioca, veneer glue, ginger, coco- 
nut, chocolate, compound, stock feeds, coffee 
substitutes, molasses, and rubber—and a 
flour that was used in time of World War 
No, 1, when cereal flours were scarce. All 
5 he made, and others — to a total 
0 x 

From peanuts, Dr. Carver brought forth 
milk, butter, cheese, coffee, shaving lotion, 
breakfast food, soap, cosmetics, salad oils, 
wood stains, soft drinks, axle grease, tan 
remover, insulating boards, dyes, and an 
ever-expanding list of other things, to total 
more than 300. 

This was changing waste to wealth. This 
Was changing an economy of scarcity to one 
of plenty. This was chemurgy—or chem- 
istry at work. 

Christy Borth, in his extremely interest- 
ing book entitled “Pioneers of Plenty.“ calls 
George Washington Carver “the first and 
greatest chemurgist.” He certainly was the 
first great “pioneer of plenty.” 

Born a slave, he had been freed by the 
Emancipation Proclamation and the victory 
of the Union Armies. But the great eman- 
cipation, as applied to Dr. Carver, was the 
emancipation of the mind. 

He came literally to walk with the kings 
and lords of this industrial and agricultural 
world. Yet always his mind and spirit were 
free of pride and avarice and greed. 

He gave all his “mysteries” away, refus- 
ing personal payment for al: his good works. 

He served his Creator and all of God's crea- 
tures entirely without persona] reward. 

Sometimes he aroused the ire of more for- 
mal, or “classical,” academics by his hum- 
ble insistence that all his products were 
the work of God, rather than of science. 

And even his most friendly associates were 
often exasperated because cthers made for- 
tunes from his discoveries and inventions, 
which he gaye freely to everyone who mani- 
fested a desire to learn about them, rather 
then make the least effort to capitalize on 
them personally. 

But Dr. Carver could not be shaken from 
his whole-souled altruism. In his singularly 
musical voice, he explained his unique scien- 
tific methods in this way: — 

“What I am creating is not in any book. I 
have to become my own bookmaker. When I 
get an inspiration, I go into the woods and 
fields, and then into the laboratory, and God 
tells me what to do. What I have done with 
the peanut and the sweetpotato can be done 
with all the things of earth. God has said 
that every herb and every plant that He has 
created can be made of use to mankind.” 

He was named George Washington as a 
very small child, because the Carver family 
who raised him thought him such a nice, 
honest child. 7 

His entire name was an appropriate one. 

For, he was destined to “carve” out new 
ways of living and of making livings which 
are potent to draw this, our country, back to 
the national philosophy of its first President 
and of his distinguished Negro namesake. 

Born during a bloody civil war, George 
Washington Carver has now left this mun- 
dane life during a great chemical revolution, 
the full import of which is not yet sufficiently 
sensed by the millions which it has affected 
and will long continue to affect. 

These United States of America have been 
richly blessed by the life work of this great 
man. Let us not forget him. 

If the implications of his brilliant work had 
only been heeded by more selfish and greedy 
men—men less wise but more powerful in a 
material sense—this world today would be 
less wicked and less bloody and more happily 
blessed with bountiful living and Christian 
Justice. 


Now the great man is gone from us. But 
his work and his message inspire us to live 
and strive and carry on to even greater 
achievements, because, through his enlight- 
ened trust in “Mr. Creator,” Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver has shown us the way. 


No Brass Above Shoulders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege for the last 6 years to 
visit and inspect most of the Army camps, 
Army posts, and Army installations, air- 
plane factories, tank factories, and mu- 
nition factories in the United States. It 
always sounds very empty to hear some 
swivel-chair diplomat casting reflections 
on the armed forces. 

I do not know the reporter or colum- 
nist Walter Stone who writes for the 
Washington Daily News, but his article 
on page 24 in the News of January 8, 1943, 
is a real tonic for the brass hats of the 
Army, so I take pleasure in inserting it. 

The article I refer to is as follows: 


Stay in Washington months on end, Wit- 
ness the confusion, the petty squabbling of 
bureaucrats grabbing for power with one hand 
and passing the buck with the other. Observe 
this month after month and you can hardly 
help wondering how this Nation can ever win 
this war. 

Get out of this town a few days. Leave be- 
hind this mumble-jumble. Talk with real 
men who are doing real work in perfecting, 
producing, and supplying munitions to our 
fighting troops. Watch them demonstrate the 
terrible effectiveness of this fighting equip- 
ment. Note the abundance in which it is be- 
ing produced. Look at the newer designs for 
still deadlier weapons to come. Do this, and 
you realize that this Nation cannot possibly 
lose this war. 

The writer, with other Washington news- 
papermen, went last week on an inspection 
tour to Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, the ma- 
tériel center and experimental and testing 
laboratories of the Army Air Forces; to Aber- 
deen, Md., the proving grounds of Army ord- 
nance; to Edgewood, Md., the “pilot plant” 
arsenal of the Chemical Warfare Service. 

JOB IS BEING DONE 


The chief impression gained is the job is 
being done in a big way by big men who know 
what they are doing. These Army officers and 
technicians are long on action and decision— 
not words. They are thinking only of fur- 
nishing the tools with which our fighters 
can finish the job. They’re not currying favor 
with political pressure blocs. They’re not 
concerned with who’s going to get the nomi- 
nation in 1944 or who’s going to win the elec- 
tion. They're wasting no time in blab about 
ideologies, social gains, or blueprints of a 
utopian peace to follow. They're interested 
only in ways and means of saving the lives of 
our troops and taking the lives of the enemy’s. 

These tough-minded, single-purposed men 
who are so at home in laboratories and work- 
shops and on the proving grounds, who are 
showing such determination and resource- 
fulness—and results—would probably feel ill 
at ease in Washington salons and cocktail 
lounges, They haven’t had the training to 
fit them for the Battle of Washington.” 
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They probably have never read Veblen. or 
Mordecai Ezekiel. The only mandate they 
know is to win the war as speedily as possible. 


NO ARMCHAIR STRATEGISTS 


It was quite a relief to go a week without 
once running across an arm-chair strategist 
or a social economist. 

The “Battle of Washington” is largely a 
battle of dialectics, where they lay down a 
smoke screen of social objectives and pass 
the ammunition in the form of erudite 
phrases culled from economic treatises in 
triplicate. And it’s largely a sham battle. 

Take, for instance, the issue of “the civil- 
ian versus the military"—such a big issue 
in Washington. Get out where the tools of 
war are being tested, produced, procured. 
Scratch most any uniform, and you'll prob- 
ably find that the man sporting a captain’s 
bars or a major’s gold leaf, and living on a 
captain’s cr a major’s pay, was a chemist, 
a physicist or an industrialist in civilian life 
only a few months ago, and now wants noth- 
ing more than to get this war finished and 
back to his civilian job with its greater com- 
forts and much higher pay. 

Or the issue of government versus busi- 
ness—over which so many political bonfires 
are built in Washington. You get the im- 
pression around here that most businessmen 
filling orders for the Government are trying 
to gouge and profiteer, But you learn other- 
wise when you talk with the Army officers 
who are actually letting the contracts, sched- 
tling the flow of materials, inspecting deliv- 
eries and policing the profits. 


CREDIT TO INDUSTRY 


Listen to Chief of Ordnance, proudly telling 
of the achievements of the industry ord- 
nance team, gratefully giving the major credit 
to industry. Hear Chief of Army Alr Forces 
matériel, say how well plane manufacturers 
cooperate in feeding new improvements into 
production schedules. Or Chief of the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, tell of a chemical 
engineer in private industry who came forth 
with an idea for a gigantic smoke machine, 
and how those machines were in quantity 
production 2 months later. 

You learn that Government and industry 
are not in a tug-of-war, but are pulling to- 
gether. 

All of the above are, as they say in Wash- 
ington, “brass hats.“ But watch them in 
action, and while you may easily believe they 
have plenty of brass or some other tough 
metal in their make-up, you decide there is 
none above the shoulders. 


We Must Save the Small Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER ` 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, American 
colleges, particularly the small colleges, 
are feeling the impact of the war. 
There are about 1,700 colleges in this 
country; 50 have already closed their 
doors. How many more will have to fold 
up in the ensuing months is difficult to 
state. 

These smaller colleges take care of the 
higher educational needs of the far- 
flung communities oi the Nation. It 
would be catastrophic to have hundreds 
of communities suffer an educational 
black-out. There is the old adage that 
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the wheel that makes the most noise 
gets the most grease. The larger uni- 
versities through accredited representa- 
tives in and out of Washington have 
been most importunate in their demands 
upon the War Manpower Commission, 
the War and Navy Departments for aid. 
As a result, there seems to be a disposi- 
tion on the part of the authorities to 
accord relief only to such institutions 
and colleges that—first, have facilities 
for 1,000 or more students; and, second, 
that emphasize technical and scientific 
courses; and, third, have dormitories for 
large numbers of students. In other 
words, the large universities are getting 
the most “grease.” 

These drastic requirements will pre- 
clude scores and scores of small colleges 
from receiving aid. They cannot main- 
tain themselves with their dwindling 
number of students. Endowments and 
legacies are few and far between. High 
personal taxes will emphasize their diffi- 
culty. 

As a result of the Army emphasis on 
technical and scientific curricula, these 
small liberal arts colleges will be hit the 
hardest. Their closing will bring about 
a practical cessation of the teaching of 
the humanities in an era of inhumanity. 
Without Government help they cannot 
carry their expense loads; their doors 
must be shut. 

Engineering schools, medical colleges, 
schools specializing in chemistry, physics, 
geography, navigation, political economy, 
and Government are the white-haired 
boys in the college world. 

In a way, we might say our colleges are 
becoming regimented and studies are be- 
ing channelized along technical and mil- 
itary lines. Literature, poetry, fine arts 
are being consigned to limbo. 

Our colleges have always been a symbol 
of our advancing civilization. Assuredly, 
all are worth saving. Every effort should 
be made by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the armed forces to protect 
small colleges and to preserve the teach- 
ing of the humanities. 

It is very significant that the selective 
service boards were compelled to defer 
over 450,000 men because of illiteraey. 
This is a terrible indictment. It em- 
phasizes greater need for college men, 
Our educational system should be bol- 
stered up rather than knocked down 
through our failure to nurture the 
growth of the smaller liberal arts col- 
leges. 

It is likewise significant that only 12 
percent of the men already inducted into 
the armed forces have had college train- 
ing. Eighty percent of the men selected 
for officer training have been chosen 
from this group of college men. The 
Army thus recognizes the essentiality of 
college training. It should therefore 
seek to maintain in good condition as 
many colleges as possible. 

The present plans of the Army and 
Navy and of the War Manpower Com- 
mission apparently lean too much upon 
the materialistic and military concepts 
of education. 

I am willing to have all colleges closed 
if that will mean the winning of the war. 
But we can win the war without loss of 
teaching the liberal humanities. Dor- 
mitories and large enrollments should 


not be the determining factors. Our 
camps, training centers, and canton- 
ments are spread all over the Nation, as 
are the smaller colleges. There should 
be no hard, fast rule for the appoint- 
ment of small colleges to receive sub- 
sidies. They should be based upon their 
nearness to our training centers, 

We need the colleges more than ever, 
all of them, not only for officer training 
during the present emergency but also 
for post-war leadership. 

Of the 1,700 colleges, it is contemplated 
to give the green light to only 200. We 
must never lose sight of the fact that 
we must not only train leaders for the 
war but for the peace as well. The Nazi 
form of government needs technically 
trained men; they eschew educated men. 
Democracy needs both. 

Many small colleges remain small be- 
cause they deem that the best way to 
educate the young men of the sparsely 
populated communities. They should 
not be penalized. 

Finally, liberal arts colleges should not 
be abandoned in favor of colleges teach- 
ing only the technical and scientific sub- 
jects such as dentistry, medicine, engi- 
neer, and kindred professions. Liberal 
education should not be taboo for the 
duration. It should not be a war cas- 
ualty. 

Blinding the nation as to the humani- 
ties and liberal arts is the Nazi way. 
In the totalitarian college, science and 
technology are in the saddle, and, as 
Henry R. Luce, editor of Time, Life, and 
Fortune, stated: 

Science has marched right on, helpless and 
ignorant, right on to chaos. 


Seventy-eighth Congress Should Enact a 
Pay-As-You-Go Income-Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people are imbued with a win-the- 
war spirit. They realize that it will 
take billions to pay for the cost of this 
war, and they are willing to accept bur- 
densome taxes in order to remain free. 
They realize that money is needed now 
to pay for the cost of the war, and Amer- 
ican public opinion, with little exception, 
favors the pay-as-you-go income-tax 
plan, better known as the Ruml plan. 
In a brief personal survey among 83 la- 
boring men, businessmen, and profes- 
sional men, 82 of them favored the so- 
called Ruml pay-as-you-go income-tax 
plan. I feel that my district, being a 
cross section of the type of people repre- 
sentative of the Nation, expresses the 
sentiment of the Nation. 

This is the opportune time for the 
Seventy-eighth Congress to get in step 
with the American people—who are far 
ahead of us—by enacting into law a 
pay-as-you-go income-tax plan. It is 
simple in its application. It proposes to 
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lift the tax load of the ordinary taxpayer 
by the simple process of forgiving every- 
body 1 year’s taxes. This gives the tax- 
payer the opportunity to get himself set 
on a current pay-as-you-go basis. In 
other words, it provides for the payment 
of current taxes out of current income, 
and by the authorized collection of the 
taxes at the source. This will eliminate 
bookkeeping, budgeting, and the usual 
taxpayers’ neurasthenia every March 
15—the principal reason for its almost 
unanimous endorsement by the tax- 
payers of the Nation. The adoption of 
a pay-as-you-go plan will replace the 
present antiquated, cumbersome, and 
complicated system of paying income 
taxes on taxes owed and for the previ- 
ous year. In substituting the pay-as- 
you-go plan, the United States Treasury 
would not lose an entire year’s cash, as 
some authorities state, because current 
taxes would begin to roll into the Treas- 
ury coffers immediately. The advan- 
tages are readily apparent. The tax- 
payer by paying his current taxes from 
current income would be relieved of the 
danger of confronting a year in which his 
income might be sharply reduced while 
he faced the necessity of paying a pun- 
ishing tax bill due for the year before, 
With constant economic readjustments 
confronting a taxpayer, such a situation 
is certain to occur. 

The pay-as-you-go plan would benefit 
the United States Treasury because if 
$10,000,000,000 were due, $10,000,000,000 
would be collected by the Government 
under the Rum! plan, while under the 
present system millions of taxpayers are 
indebted to their country and millions 
of dollars are uncollected liens on the 
Federal dockets. If the war ends this 
October or November—and we all hope 
and pray it will—it is my humble opinion 
that, under the present system, over a 
billion dollars will be lost to the Treasury 
when March 15, 1944, rolls around in view 
of the fact that millions of war workers 
will be displaced. Leaders throughout 
the Nation favor the pay-as-you-go plan. 
Just last week, the President of the 
United States endorsed the pay-as-you- 
go system of income tax collection, but 
he did not favor the outright cancela- 
tion of 1942 taxes. If this is the only 
obstacle, the 1942 taxes—as suggested by 
Senator GrEorcE—could be amortized 
over a 3-to-5-year period in order to ease 
the burden of the taxpayers of America 
during this war period. 

The only organized opposition to the 
Ruml plan comes from the United States 
Treasury Department. This opposition 
is difficult to understand in view of the 
fact that no revenue will be lost to the 
Treasury this year. In fact, there will 
be a constant flow of current revenue to 
the United States Treasury. This should 
be the Treasury’s chief and only concern. 

It is my opinion that Congress erred 
in placing on the statute books the pres- 
ent system of income tax collection. This 
Congress—already called the Victory 
Congress—can rectify this error and can 
start victory on the march by enacting 
into law House Joint Resolution 30, the 
pay-as-you-go income tax plan which I 
introduced on January 6, 1943, the open- 
ing day of the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the highly 
encouraging report on production figures 
given by the President in his annual mes- 
Sage last Thursday originated in the 
shops and mills of America where men 
and women, with great devotion to duty, 
are working long hours to forge the im- 
plements of war. 

Typical of the spirit of those workers 
who are keeping our fighting men sup- 
plied with the sinews of war is a pledge 
signed by the 1,500 employees of the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., of Mus- 
kegon, Mich. That pledge is as follows: 

I solemnly pledge to devote every working 
moment to the task given me by the united 
fighting forces. I pledge to extend my ef- 
forts to do my job well, so that I may never 
have it on my conscience that I caused one 
soldier, sailor, marine, or coast guardman 
to die. 


Mr. Speaker, that pledge was accepted 
in behalf of the President by Rear Ad- 
miral Clark H. Woodward, U.S. Navy, and 
Lt. Col. Charles Kerwold, U.S. Army. It 
was presented in behalf of the Brunswick 
employees by Mr. Earl Snyder, president, 
Local No. 824, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Mr. 
Jacob Andree of Federal Local No. 19635 
and Mr. Charles Newman, president, 
Local No. 83, International Federation 
of Technical Engineers, Architects, and 
Draftsmen’s Unions, all of Muskegon, 
Mich. 

It may be thousands of miles from the 
lathe and drill press to the fighting 
fronts but here, in these few words, are 
enunciated the principle and the pur- 
pose that link us through love and devo- 
tion to the brave men who bear our cause 
in battle, 


How To Write to Your Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I venture 
to say that the Seventy-eighth Congress 
will be as arduous as the historic Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the Representatives 
in this Congress will be less deluged with 
mail from home than we were in the last 
Congress. 

We all appreciate short letters that 
are to the point. Unfortunately, some 
people are not able to be brief. The 
longest letter that I ever received since 
I came to Congress was sent me in three 


sections, two sections each consisting of 
50 and one of 42 pages of foolscap paper, 
written on both sides. I have not yet 
completed my reading of it. 

It was, therefore, with real pleasure 
that I read an article in a recent issue of 
Good Housekeeping entitled “How To 
Write to Your Congressman.” The au- 
thoress was Miss Mary Jane Gallagher, 
the secretary to our former colleague, 
Representative Michael J. Kennedy, who 
has just terminated his legislative ca- 
reer in Washington in order to devote 
himself to the task of rebuilding that 
historic political organization in New 
York known throughout the Nation as 
Tammany Hall. Miss Gallagher is pres- 
ently the secretary to the gentleman 
from New York, Representative THOMAS 
F. BURCHILL. 


The article is as follows: 
WHAT TO DO 


1. Write your congressional representative 
about any piece of controversial legislation 
in which you may be interested. If he is in 
a quan about the effect on the folks back 
home, your letter—expressing the views of a 
particular class affected—may represent the 
will of the people. If you are affiliated with 
a club or organization, have the secretary 
convey the vie- s of the membership as a unit. 

2. Be brief. Confine your letter to one 
page. The psychological effect of a letter of 
more than one page is extremely bad. Your 
Congressman receives hundreds of letters 
daily. If you do not express your conviction 
or problem within one page, he simply will 
not read it. Probably his secretary will not 
even present it to him. 

3. Be gracious. Written charm is just as 
effective as any other brand. It will get you 
added courtesies and efforts. 

4. Write your Congressman about any mat- 
ter you may have pending in any depart- 
ment or agency of the Government in Wash- 
ington -r in the field offices. That's what 
he’s there for, and this privilege is one of the 
many advantages of your vote. Every Con- 
gressman prides himself on the prompt action 
of his office. Give him all pertinent facts 
on the subject, such as file reference or num- 
ber and a brief outline of the facts in the 
case to date. When requesting copies of 
legislation, give number of bill if you know 
it; if not, identify the subject matter. as 
there are thousands of bills pending. The 
same rule applies when requesting copies of 
speeches. Give title and approximate date, 
if possible; if not, the general subject matter 
generally will suffice. 

5. If you are writing about legislation, give 
a clear statement of your views and—most 
important of all—your reasons. Your Con- 
gressman is interested in knowing how a 
pending bill would affect your home, your job, 
your pocketbook—in general, your economic 
and social welfare. In considering his vote 
on the bill he is concerned with how to create 
the greatest benefit and least hardship to you. 

6. Send him any constructive suggestion 
that may occur to you with regard to the war 
effort. That is one cause for which all of us 
are working. Your suggestion may present 
an excellent basis for legislation to correct an 
existing abuse or weakness. 

7. Ask him to help you with your victory 
garden. He has a quota of publications is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture on this 
and allied subjects which he will be happy to 
send you. If you are interested, he also will 
forward a list of available publications on 
various other subjects. Seeds have not been 
available for distribution for many years. 

8. Send him any inquiry you may have on 
any of the following subjects: Regulations 
issued by Selective Service; War Production 
Board; rationing by the Office of Price Ad- 
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ministration; civilian defense; immigration; 
citizenship; members of your family in the 
service; veterans’ claims; procedure with re- 
spect to commissions in the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps; census information; available 
positions in the civil service. He will expedite 
the handling of any matter you may have 
pending in any of these agencies, or obtain 
the information you seek. 

9. If you telegraph, be sure to give your 
full address, in order to receive an answer. 
However, telegrams receive ro more consider- 
ation and carry no greater weight than 
ordinary letters. Buy a war stamp with the 
difference. 

10. When extending an invitation to make 
a speech or be guest of honor, tender it at 
least 1 month in advance. Also, give the 
name and location of your club or organiza- 
tion, the purpose of the function, and if 
possible the names of other speakers. 

11. When asking your Congressman’s as- 
sistance in obtaining a position in the Gov- 
ernment or some defense industry, enclose 
an outline of your qualifications, training, 
and background, so that he will know where 
you would fit in best and can place your en- 
tire record before the appropriate department, 

12. If you wish your Congressman to make 
an appointment for you with some official 
in Washington, be sure to write at least a 
week in advance, specifying the exact date. 
You also should check transportation reser- 
vations to make sure you can be there. The 
same rule applies if you are making an ap- 
pointment with your own Congressman or 
Senator, who are subject to unexpected ap- 
pointments and trips out of town on official 
business. If you follow this procedure, you 
allow time for confirmation and perhaps will 
save yourself the expense of a trip in vain. 


WHAT NOT TO DO 


1, Don’t become involved in any campaign 
of organized mail. This mail can be spotted 
at 10 paces and usually receives no acknowl- 
edgment—or at the most a form letter—and 
even less consideration. Such correspond- 
ence usually originates in highly organized 
pressure groups and consists of identical 
form letters, mimeographed and distributed 
ready for signature. Such letters have abso- 
lutely no effect; if anything, their anonymity 
militates against them, since the sponsoring 
organization never is revealed. 

2. Don't write emotional or antagonistic 
letters. This apparently is a failing more 
common to the female of the species than 
to the male. Men seem to have a more 
objective approach to their correspondence, 
Enumerating the number of votes in your 
family, and warning your Congressman that 
his fate in the next election will be a sad 
one if he fails to vote as you say, is not an 
effective way to insure his cooperation. 

3. Don’t send important papers or docu- 
ments. Or, if you must, have photostatic 
copies made, for your own protection. In 
most cases your Congressman has to forward 
documents to the department where your 
matter is pending, and he cannot be re- 
sponsible fo their safe return. 

4. Don’t pester your Congressman with 
endless letters on the same subject. This 
places him in an embarrassing position and 
also casts an additional burden on the office 
staff, which will christen you a “chronic cor- 
respondent.” 

5. Don’t ask your Congressman to decide 
whether you should go to Washington about 
@ business matter or a position. This must 
be your own decision. He cannot possibly as- 
sume the responsibility of putting you to that 
expense without any assurance of success. 
And he shudders when he thinks of the acute 
lack of hotel accommodations or any accom- 
modations. If you do go, it is to your great 
advantage to arrange to transact all your 
business in one day, since obtaining a hotel 
room is virtually an impossibility. 
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6. Don’t give your Congressman’s name as 
a reference unless he knows you personally 
or knows someone who will vouch for you. 
If you do give him as a reference, advise him 
to whom you have given it and bring him up 
to date on pertinent data. 

7. Don’t ask, any time later than the first 
2 months of each new Congress, to have 
your name placed on his maiJing list to re- 
ceive the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp daily. He is 
allowed only about 50 copies for a constitu- 
ency of several hundred thousand, and the 
demand is always much greater than the 
supply. 

8. Don't discuss your political affiliations 
when making a request. Your Congressman 
represents the entire district in which you 
live. He will not quiz you about your po- 
litical creed, and, particularly if you belong 
to 8 opposite party, why make an issue 
0 

9. Don't write to more than one Member 
of the delegation from your State. It is never 
necessary to write to more than your own 
Congressman and your two Senators. If you 
write to the other Representatives from your 
State, congressional courtesy demands that 
these letters be referred for acknowledgment 
and consideration to your own Congressman. 
So duplication is just wasted effort. 

10, Do not direct a letter to your Congress- 
man unless you are sure of his full name and 
the correct spelling. There are 435 Members 
of the House of Representatives, and some 
duplication of names exists. Check with the 
nearest post office or political organization if 
you are not sure, 


Analysis of the Political Scene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following radio talk 
by the able commentator, John B. 
Hughes, given some time after the elec- 
tion over the Mutual network: 


The witty observation of Economic Direc- 
tor James Byrnes that elections should have 
been postponed a week is beginning to back- 
fire in the fact that the African campaign has 
quelled American political chatter as effec- 
tively as politicel pull in a lower court some- 
times squashes charges against public per- 
sonages. It has yet to develop, but the first 
national elections of World War No. 2 seem 
to have brought the United States to a politi- 
cal crossroads, and the fate of this Nation 
hangs on which trail the Seventy-eighth 
Congress chooses as its rightful pathway to- 
ward the future, or perhaps the past. 

Unfortunately, the elections of last week 
were pushed off the front pages before the 
politicians had finished a series of amazing 
outbursts, and before the American public 
could properly judge and balance those out- 
bursts against the realities of the times. 
Rather than postpone the elections a week, 
as Mr. Byrnes suggested, the President might 
have put off the African front for another 
week or two in order to let the American 
political situation solidify a bit more. There 
is basic sense in either direction, regardless 
of the humorous aspects of the case. 

As a matter of fact, the wine of victory 
went to Republican heads for the most part, 
but it also had its effect on the Democratic 


dissidents who oppose the administration. 
Whether by accident or intent, the voices 
raised loudest in a victory chant are the 
same voices which a year ago were loudest in 
opposing the administreiion's foreign policy 
were loudest in demanding that we stay out 
of a war which came to us anyhow at a time 
and place selected by the Axis. 

Because neither President Roosevelt nor 
Wendell Willkie have yet spoken outright 
about the elections, there is both significance 
and inconsistency in the sound of the voices 
which have spoken. By some unclarified 
reasoning these voices claim vicarious credit 
for the fact that the elections reaffirmed and 
strengthened the two-party system—but 
there is never a word for President Roosevelt 
who affirmed his own belief in the two-party 
system by staying out of the national politi- 
cal arena, and while they talk of a two-party 
system they also talk about a coalition of 
parties in and out of Congress. The Presi- 
dent has indicated his willingness to forget 
politics for the duration—he has appointed 
two members of his Cabinet out of the ranks 
of the opposition, and he has retained these 
Cabinet members in the face of growing pub- 
lic criticism of the abilities of the men in- 
volved. The President has also indicated his 
willingness to see established a joint congres- 
sional committee to oversee the war effort— 
but the letter by which he expressed such 
willingness was not brought forth until 10 
months after it was written. 

Other suggestions go beyond mere political 
armistice. Senator VANDENBERG, a Republi- 
can, proposes a coalition of Republicans and 
Democrats to demand that the administra- 
tion pigeonhole the New Deal and politics for 
the duration. Former Democratic Congress- 
man John J. O'Connor, of New York, urges 
James Farley to lead what O'Connor calls the 
real Democrats out of the New Deal Party. 
In such statements the America of the past 
decade is face to face with its own conscience. 
It is face to face with the fact that the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress might find the Repub- 
licans and the dissident Democrats dropping 
party lines to defeat administration legisla- 
tion. Yes; the voices call for the elimination 
of politics—but the underlying intentions of 
all the exclamations are political. 

The voices list what they consider the 
faults and failures of the administration in 
pursuing the war. Among the faults and 
failures they list the lack of vigorous and 
forceful leadership—tHe lack of a definite 
program and the blaming of Congress for in- 
adequate legislation—they speak of bicker- 
ing and political maneuvering within the 
administration’s agencies—those same war- 
time agencies that are as full of Republicans 
as they are Democrats, as full of old-guard 
capitalists and managers as they are labor 
leaders and progressives—and they say the 
American people went to the polls to express 
their dissatisfaction and resentment with the 
management of the war effort. 

They overlook the fact that if the admin- 
istration had been doing as poor a job of it 
as they paint, there would have been forty or 
fifty million Americans yoting, not just 26,- 
000,000. The fact that so small a proportion 
of the electorate went to the polls indicated 
that dissatisfaction with the administration 
is not as widespread as the chanters of vic- 
tory would ‘have us believe. And as Vice 
President WaLLack points out, there is still a 
margin of Democratic power in both Houses 
for the sixth straight election hand-running. 

Still, time and again in the victory chant 
the phrase is repeated that the elections were 
a mandate of the people against New Deal 
social reforms. The bipartisan critics em- 
phasize the fact that what they call the 
faults in the war program are due to social 
experimentation and New Dealism. They call 
for the pigeonholing of the New Deal and the 
end of politics—but will they, in turn, stop 
their own political attacks on social reforms 
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already established once the Seventy-eighth 
Congress convenes? Will they agree to stop 
such attacks which would only raise domestic 
issues, start the bickering and political ma- 
neuvering going full blast, with the resultant 
ill effects on the whole war effort? 

They speak of political peace, but already 
they are discussing the bill of W. Leg Pass- 
the-Biscuits-Pappy” O Dax t. to abolish the 
40-hour week. There’s a lot of talk about 
getting the fuii and efficient use of our man- 
power resources, but there is some doubt as 
to whether abolition of the 40-hour week will 
accomplish the purpose as long as other fac- 
tors are out of joint. Our shipbuilding fell 
off, but tha wasn't the fault of manpower; 
that was due to the weaknesses in our raw 
material supplies gystem or lack of system 
which has not yet provided all the war plants 
in the Nation with all the material they can 
use in keeping with the 40-hour week. One 
reporter in Washington even went so far as 
to write that the abolitionists would write in 
clauses making the abolition of the 40-hour 
week stand for the duration only, but that 
such clauses would only be a sop to labor. 

They talk about unity in the war effort, 
but the Washington reporters speak of the 
possibility that the Republicans and dissi- 
dent Democrats will not only try to shelve 
the New Deal but will try to do away with 
some of its accomplished reforms. There is 
reason to wonder whether the talkers, the 
voices we have heard so far, will use their 
claimed election mandate to put the war 
effort on a more efficient footing or to back- 
pedal on social progress, whether they are 
out to win the war or to wreck reform. They 
overlook, perhaps, the fact that the New Deal 
program tended in the same direction taken 
by the Atlantic Charter. Those reforms were 
meant to increase the security of the com- 
mon man, to implement what we now call 
freedom from want—the right of men to have 
sf-lter and food in adequate, comfortable 
proportions. The projection of what is often 
called derisively the New Deal to an interna- 
tional scope is entirely American, basically 
American, early American. If the voices of 
reaction start now to tear down the founda- 
tions, what will they do to the house most 
Americans want to build when the war has 
ended? 

Those voices say they will demand efficiency 
in the war effort—they gather strength for 
the formation of a joint House-Senate com- 
mittee to oversee the war effort. Nearly a 
year ago the President thought such a com- 
mittee would be a fine thing—but because 
the idea is now proposed by the men who 
speak of political victory, there is reason to 
wonder whether such a committee would 
really fulfill its duty—whether it would get 
down to the task of straightening out the 
weaknesses in our raw material supply sys- 
tem—or would play politics with the men 
who now make that system a muddle. Would 
they straighten out the political maneuver- 
ings and jealousies existing in some ranks of 
the armed forces—or set right the shameful 
silver situation created by just 12 Senators 
who make up the silver bloc—and set right 
the farm bloc, which has a marriage of con- 
venience with the silver bloc by which they 
both wield power far beyond the influence of 
their actual numbers? Would there be a de- 
mand for a unified command to set the 
strategy and goal for a United Nations war, 
instead of a war of the Russians and the 
Chinese and the Anglo-Americans each fight- 
ing a separate war against the Axis? Would 
there be a congressional demand for the 
establishment of post-war policy and the pur- 
suance of that policy through logical, definite 
planning? 

Well, these are the questions only the 
Seventy-eighth Congress can answer. Nat- 
urally the Republicans are most pleased with 
the outcome of the elections—they will now 
be able to criticize the administration more 
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freely than they felt like doing before, and 
in the Seventy-eighth Congress they can 
wield the power by appealing to dissident 
Democrats. Only Republican Senator VAN- 
DENBERG has given recognition to the tre- 
mendous responsibility this power entails, 
and the recognition of Senator VANDENBERG 
may be dimmed by his record. Neverthe- 
less, while Republicans could oppose the 
administration war plans, they would not be 
blamed for war failures—the defeats would 
be blamed on the Democrat majority. That 
very fact makes it all the more imperative 
that the House Republicans examine their 
future actions carefully in the light of the 
efficiency and elimination of politics they 
now call their goal. 

If the American people have given the Re- 
publican Party more than 40 new seats in 
the House of Representatives, they have also 
charged the Republican Congressmen with a 
greater responsibility than the Republicans 
haye held in their history. Now that the 
second front is underway, now that we're 
getting shoulder-deep into this thing, the 
question is whether the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress will measure up to the demands of the 
times—whether the men elected will recog- 
nize and appreciate the forces of freedom 
at work in the world and will give the 
United States the opportunity of bending 
those forces to the will of man. Not as 
superleaders, but within the realm of possi- 
bility as it is preached to our fighting men 
at the front, and as it is recognized and 
worked for by our allies, the Chinese and 
Russians and the British people, all of whom 
see the future within the clean, round mo- 
ment of equality—the clear, large era of 
possible post-war organization and peace. 


Dedicated to the Boys of Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following poem by 
Miss Maureen Elkins, daughter of for- 
mer Senator Davis Elkins: 


DEDICATED TO THE BOYS OF PEARL HARBOR 


(By Maureen Eikins, age 12, of Washington, 
D. C., December 8, 1942) 

Across the mighty ocean, beyond the setting 
sun, 

T’was the roaring of the cannons, and the 
blasting of the guns 

That gave the warning, our Nation to beware. 

For the sons of Nippon, with vengeance in 
their hearts, 

Planned to destroy and tear us apart. 


Soaring aloft, their challenge we met, 

But, deep in our hearts, our sorrow we kept, 

Like our fathers before us, whose bravery we 
cherish, 

Gave us their promise our flag would not 
perish. 


And so, with voices raised in silent prayer, and 
with a firm trust in God, 

We salute our boys on land, sea, and in the 
air, 


And give them our promise their burden to 
share, 

“And this be our motto, in God is our trust” 

For victory we must, 


Economic Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an interview be- 
tween the Vice President and Mr. Ray- 
mond Clapper which was broadcast over 
the Mutual Network on December 31 last. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows 


Mr. WALLACE. Ray, you were asking me some 
questions about my speech of the other night. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Mr. WALLACE, in your Wood- 
row Wilson anniversary address this week you 
discussed the necessity of enforcing peace at 
the end of this war. 

Mr. Watuace. It seems to me four out of 
five Americans are convinced that it is a good 
thing to use power to enforce peace. 

Mr. CLAPPER. You mean on the military 
side. How about economic warfare, Mr. 
WALLACE? 

Mr. Wattace., When it comes to cooperation 
between the nations to prevent economic 
war and to enhance economic peace, there 
are thousands of ideas. Some people say that 
we should talk now only about those matters 
on which the American people are most 
agreed—in other words, that we should talk 
only about preventing military war and say 
nothing about preventing economic war. 

Mr. Crapper. How do you feel about it, Mr. 
WALLACE? 

Mr. WalLack. I am sure that, unless con- 
tinuous, strenuous, and united efforts are 
made to attain economic justice, it will be 
impossible to prevent military war by any 
type of force. Force is important, but it is 
not enough. Force without justice would 
sooner or later make us into the image of 
that which we have hated in the Nazis. In 
my opinion, the first round in the battle for 
a just peace will come during the next 2 or 3 
months when Congress again is asked to ex- 
tend the reciprocal trade program—the pro- 
gram of sanity in international trade which 
was begun under an act of Congress in 1934 
and which Congress has since extended twice. 
The present Trade Agreements Act expires 
June 30. 

Mr. Crapper. How is the reciprocal trade 
program related to preventing war? 

Mr. WALLACE. The trade agreements legis- 
lation enables the United States to act as a 
creditor nation must act, if it is not to 
play the part of a bully toward debtor 
nations. A creditor nation which insists 
by its high-tariff policies on debtor nations 
paying not in goods but in money is like 
a man who takes a boy by the back of his 
neck and pulls the boy toward him, but at 
the same time he pokes a stick in his 
stomach and pushes him away. When the 
United States as a creditor nation played 
this game in the decade of the 1920’s with 
the debtor nations, some of them in their 
exasperation used totalitarian methods of 
economic warfare and then at the same time 
prepared themselves to back up the economic 
war with military aggression. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Then you think it is espe- 
cially important at this time to extend the 
trade-agreements program? 

Mr. Wattace. It will be enormously re- 
assuring to all those who are interested in 
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an enduring peace, based on economic jus- 
tice, if the trade-agreement program can be 
renewed by decisive vote, and doubly so if the 
majority of the members of both parties 
vote for the program. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Mr. WALLACE, surely you don’t 
think renewing the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program will by itself be enough to 
give real economic peace in the world? 

Mr. Warrace. I think more will have to be 
done. 

Mr. CLAPPER. It seems to me you have said 
something about the need of an international 
program to develop resources and prevent 
unemployment. 

Mr. Wattace. I have suggested that in some 
of my speeches. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Do you really think it is the 
duty of the United States to finance, for 
instance, a combined highway and airway all 
the way from Buenos Aires to Moscow by way 
of Alaska and Siberia? 

Mr. WaLLacz. Of course not. But I do 
think there is need of a United Nations finan- 
cial agency to handle certain types of interna- 
tional projects, including perhaps the one 
you have just mentioned. 

Mr. Capper. Such as what, Mr. WALLACE, in 
addition? 

Mr. Watiacz. The most important one is 
to build the international airports which are 
absolutely vital if the international air force 
is to safeguard the peace cheaply and efi- 
ciently. There is no reason why the interna- 
tional airports used for police-enforcement 
purposes cannot also be used for peaceful 
commerce. International authorities can be 
set up in somewhat the same way as the New 
York Port Authority or the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Such international authorities 
would, of course, be confined to activities 
which are international in character and 
which should be supervised by the United Na- 
tions in order that their actions may prompt 
peace and not cause war. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Can you suggest types of in- 
ternational economic action other than those 
concerning public works or transportation? 

Mr. Wattace. Well, within a few years after 
the war ends it is almost certain that farm- 
product prices will fall very greatly. At the 
same time it will be apparent that the farmer 
is able to produce larger quantities of farm 
produce than ever before. Millions of farm- 
ers will probably be facing bankruptcy in all 
parts of the world. 

Mr. Crapper. How ere you going to get at 
that sort of a problem? 

Mr. Wattace. Several of the United Nations 
have set a pattern for meeting this problem in 
the international wheat agreement which has 
already been signed. This international 
wheat agreement protects both farmers and 
consumers. If the same principle were ap- 
plied to certain other raw materials that 
move in world trade, much might be done to 
prevent depression. The soldiers and sailors 
that come home after this war will not per- 
mit the paradox of bursting abundance on 
the farms and empty stomachs in the cities. 
A United Nations commodity agency can do 
much to prevent bankruptcy on the farms, 
unemployment in the mines, and hunger in 
the cities. 

Mr. CLAPPER. A United Nations commodity 
agency would be a rather technical operation, 
I should think. 

Mr. WaLLàce. The farmers now have the 
technical ability to prevent hunger. The 
only question is whether the United Nations 
haye the technical ability to put this produc- 
tive powe“ efficiently to use in serving the 
needs of hungry people. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Mr. WALLACE, you don’t think 
it is the duty of the American farmers to feed 
the world? 

Mr Wattace. Of course not. But I do 
think the American farmer is mightily inter- 
ested in getting a market for his surplus pro- 
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duction. I think he will want to cooperate 
with other farmers in the world in some 
sensible scheme whereby the surplus of the 
farms can be exchanged for the surplus that 
can be turned out by the enormous factories 
which will have been built. We just don't 
begin to realize the extent of the productive 
power both on the farms and in the cities 
that will be ours soon after this war ends. 
The only things that can prevent this pro- 
ductive power from giving a higher standard 
of living are individual selfishness, class 
selfishness, national selfishness, and plain 
dumbness. 

Mr. CLAPPER. Do you think, Mr. WALLACE, 
that we have as good a chance to win the 
peace as we have to win the war? 

Mr. WALLACE. There are many in high po- 
sitions in the Axis today who know that mili- 
tary defeat is certain for Germany and Japan. 
Therefore, as soon as defeated, the Axis will 
turn its attention to winning the peace and 
laying the foundation for World War No. 3. 
Germany and Japan will win the peace and 
also World War No. 3 if we follow the same 
methods as we did last time. Even if Hitler 
and the top criminals are all blotted out, the 
competent brains down the line in the Ger- 
man Army would still remain ready to plan 
economic and fifth-column war as a pre- 
liminary to the next military aggression 
under a new, less crazy, and therefore more 
dangerous Hitler. 

One of the fifth-column objectives will be 
to drive a wedge between the United States 
and England and between the United States 
and Russia. We can tell Americans not to 
fall for propaganda against Russia and Eng- 
land. But the important thing is to build 
for a peace in which the United Nations will 
cooperate in developing a new frontier, not on 
an imperialistic basis but on the basis of the 
welfare of the common man everywhere. An 
informed American public must not let the 
Axis fifth column stir us up against the other 
United Nations, either during the war or in 
the peace to come. 


Wastefulness of Cost-Plus Contract 
System Cries to High Heaven 


REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, when 
we are looking for opportunities to save 
money, in accordance with a public man- 
date that is calling for the most rigid 
economy in the cost of government, I 
would like to direct attention to the 
glaring wastefulness and injustices of 
the coSt-plus-a-fixed-fee form of con- 
tract, a system of luxuriant growth 
which is being made use of extensively 
by many departments and bureaus. 
There is no doubt that millions upon 
millions of dollars can be saved by rele- 
gating that form of contract to oblivion, 
where it belongs. 

The new Congress now beginning has 
been heralded as an economy Congress. 
If we do what the people are expecting 
us to do we will be looking around for 
leaks that can be plugged so that at least 
some measure of relief may be brought 


to the taxpayers, who are heavily enough 
burdened at best, heaven knows, 

A good place to begin would be to re- 
examine the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee sys- 
tem of Government contracts with a 
view either to reducing the application 
of that system to a very limited number 
of situations that cannot be handled ad- 
vantageously otherwise, or abolishing the 
system altogether. 

Under the cost.-plus-a-fixed-fee sys- 
tem all of the costs involved in a con- 
tract are saddled on the United States 
Government—that is to say on the tax- 
payers of America. 

Last spring, when I first addressed the 
House on this subject, I submitted 28 
typewritten pages of names of company 
officials and employees whose salaries 
were increased 30 percent and more the 
moment cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts be- 
came effective. These increases ranged 
as high as 700 percent. It is difficult to 
understand why the services of an of- 
ficial or employee suddenly and in the 
twinkling of an eye increase in value 
three or four times the instant he 
switches from private to Government 
employment. 

The 28 typewritten pages of sudden 
increases of emolument when the shift 
Was made from private to Government 
pay rolls were furnished to me from the 
records of the Comptroller General’s 
Office. 

Today I have in my possession from 
the records of the same office 10 addi- 
tional single-spaced typewritten pages of 
sudden increases of salaries that became 
effective when contractors came under 
the wing of cost-plus contracts. Sam- 
ple increases noted in this list include: 

A cashier from $125 to $310 a month. 

A draftsman from $110 to $240 a 
month. 

A comptroller and acting general man- 
ager from $18,000 to $24,000 a year. 

A factory manager from $7,200 to 
$12,000 a year. r 

A construction engineer from $175 to 
$400 a month. 

A rodman from $80 to $175 a month. 

An instrumentman from $75 to $225 a 
month. 

A stakedriver from $30 to $105 a 
month. 

A typist from $60 to $150 a month. 

A rodman from $30 to $125 a month. 

A timekeeper from $600 to $2,080 a 
year. 

A junior engineer from $900 to $2,340 
a year. 

A timekeeper from $750 to $2,080 a 
year. 

A superintendent from $3,000 to $7,800 
a year. 

Seventeen officials in one company 
whose salaries had previously ranged 
from $125 to $300 a month were all 
boosted to $450 a month. 

On one cost-plus contract in the Mid- 
west an assistant general superintendent 
who had been receiving $3,000 a year was 
immediately raised to $4,200 a year, and 
an assistant superintendent from $3,150 
to $3,900 a year. On a Kentucky cost- 
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plus contract 80 employees received a 
windfall in the shape of salaries rang- 
ing from 30 percent to several hundred 
percent. Sample increases in that set-up 
were: A principal assistant engineer 
from $400 to $750 a month; an assistant 
chief designing engineer from $200 to 
$400 a month; a construction engineer 
from $175 to $400 a month; an aide from 
$75 to $175 a month; an instrumentman 
from $75 to $225 a month; a rodman from 
$35 to $125 a month; a field clerk from 
$25 to $125 a month; a designer from 
$185 to $400 a month; a construction 
engineer from $200 to $350 a month; a 
designing engineer from $260 to $400 a 
month. 

And so on. 

I repeat that there must be something 
wrong with the picture when an em- 
ployee who is brought under the um- 
brella of a cost-plus contract suddenly 
finds himself drawing a salary from two 
to four times as great as he ever drew 
before in all of his life. Such examples 
naturally raise a question as to the 
reasonableness of many other items 
which may be figured into the basis of 
cost of these contracts. They show that 
the system fairly reeks with possibilities 
of swollen cost accounts and extrava- 
gances at the expense of the taxpayers. 

At this time when the United States 
Government is entering into almost in- 
numerable contracts the interest of the 
taxpayers should be properly and ade- 
quately protected. The War Depart- 
ment alone now has contract offices all 
over the world. It is of the highest im- 
portance that a new policy shall be 
adopted that will practically eliminate 
the application of the cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee system to the rare instances when it 
is possible that because of necessary 
haste or some other unusual reason no 
other form of contract will suffice. I 
have had this matter up with the War 
Department and am pleased to learn 
from Judge Robert P. Patterson, sound 
administrator and able Under Secretary 
of War, that the Department is taking 
initial steps to wash out cost-plus con- 
tracts in the supply services. I hope 
this reform will flourish until this iniq- 
uitous form of contract is wiped out in 
the construction branch and all other 
services. 7 

In opposing the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
system and recommending its eradica- 
tion, I am privileged to quote no less an 
authority than Lindsay C. Warren, the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
and chief among Government account- 
ants. Mr. Warren's long service among 
us in the House endeared him to every 
Member of this body. As an official he 
is noted as a sound thinker and second 
to none in ability. His great establish- 
ment audits all of the cost-plus contracts 
and he is brought into daily contact with 
their operation. 

Recently I asked Mr. Warren to give 
me his opinion of cost-plus contracts in 
the light of his experience and his reply 
should be read by all taxpayers and offi- 
cials of the United States, for it certainly 
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is illuminating. 
as follows: 

It may be that under certain conditions the 
use of the cOst-plus-a-fixed-fee system of 
contracting is necessary, but my view is that 
it should never be used when the procedure 
of awarding fixed-price contracts—particu- 
larly on the basis of competitive bidding— 
is available, even though the anticipated 
profits under such fixed-price contracts may 
seem to be exorbitant. 


The wise counsel of the Comptroller 
General ought to prevail and the various 
services that award contracts should con- 
form to his suggestions just as soon as 
possible. 


VIEWS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


By unanimous consent of the House, 
I submit for publication in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp letters I have received 
from Comptroller General Warren, as 
follows: 


He sums up his views 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, December 29, 1942. 
Hon. Lovis LupLow, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Luptow: With further refer- 
ence to your letter of December 7, 1942, ac- 
knowledged December 9, I am pleased to sub- 
mit the following comments relative to what 
I regard a: some of the defects of and ob- 
jections to the “cost plus” system of Govern- 
ment contracting now being so extensively 
employed. 

As you no doubt are aware, in negotiating 
a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract, the Govern- 
ment agency desiring supplies, services, or 
construction work—through its representa- 
tives—selects the contractor deemed most 
capable of effectively and efficiently perform~ 
ing the required work. The estimated cost 
of the work, the estimated completion date, 
the fixed fee to be paid the contractor, and 
the items of expenditures to be considered 
as “costs”—including, generally, in addition 
to certain specific items mentioned, such 
other expenditures as, in the opinion of the 
contracting officer, should be included in the 
cost of the work—are arrived at by mutual 
agreement and set forth in the contract pro- 
visions. In the operation thereunder, the 
Government currently reimburses the con- 
tractor for such of his actual expenditures in 
the performance of the work as may be ap- 
proved or ratified by the contracting officer 
and as are included in the items of reim- 
bursable costs as defined in the contract. 

The cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract basically 
contemplates that the actual cost of the 
whole work and the risks thereof are to be 
assumed by the Government—that is, re- 
gardless of contingencies, the contractor is to 
receive reimbursement of the costs incurred 
in performing the work in accordance with 
the contract and the directions and instruc- 
tions of the authorized Government repre- 
sentative, plus a fixed fee presumably to cover 
compensation for certain services, general 
overhead expenses, and profit. The theory, 
of course, is that by thus assuming the risks 
and, in effect, guaranteeing the contractor 
against loss, an incentive will be provided for 
doing the work as promptly and efficiently as 
possible and with a minimum of cost to the 
Government. Such objectives of the cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contract are, of course, laud- 
able, but I seriously doubt that, in actual 
practice, these objectives have been achieved. 

The contractors are well aware of the vital 
importance in the general mobilization 
scheme of the work which they are requested 
to perform and realize that the ba 
position of the Government is considerably 


weakened by the pressure and dire necessity 
of obtaining essential war supplies as 
quickly as possible. Further, where the sub- 
ject matter of the contract is intricate and 
specialized, the Government’s representa- 
tives may not be expected to have the de- 
tailed information and knowledge necessary 
to deal on equal terms with the private 
contractors. Consequently, such contracts 
usually are most favorable to the contractor 
not only in the amount of the fixed fee to be 
paid but also in the items to be reimbursed 
as costs. In fact, in many of the contracts 
the definition of the reimbursable costs is so 
comprehensive that in some instances I am 
inclined to wonder whether the greater por- 
tion of the initial amount of the fixed fee— 
which may be as much as 6 percent of the 
estimated cost of the project—is not clear 
profit. 

Many of these cost-plus contracts contain 
a provision as follows: 

“For purposes of determining the amounts 
payable to the contractor under this con- 
tract, allowable items of cost will be deter- 
mined by the contracting officer in accord- 
ance with regulations for the determination 
of the cost of performing a contract as pro- 
mulgated by the Tre: ‘tment in 
section 26.9 of chapter I of title 26 of Code of 
Federal Regulations, as contained in T. D. 
5000.“ 

This T. D. (Treasury Decision) 5000 was is- 
sued as a rule or regulation to be followed 
in connection with the enforcement of the 
act of June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 676), providing 
for the recoupment of excess profits on con- 
tracts for naval vessels and Army or Navy air- 
craft. The generously inclusive formula 
therein set forth for determining costs—in- 
cluding such items as repair and deprecia- 
tion of office equipment, contributions to lo- 
cal charities or community chests, fees and 
dues for memberships in trade associations, 
ete., expenditures in connection with em- 
ployees’ welfare activities, and other expendi- 
tures connected only indirectly with the ac- 
tual work under the contract may be entirely 
proper in the determination of excess profits, 
but I seriously doubt the wisdom or pro- 
priety of adopting it by reference in these 
contracts as a yardstick for use by the con- 
tracting officer in determining what items are 
to be reimbursed as costs under the cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contract. I have no doubt 
that many expenditures are made by some 
cost-plus contractors which could have been 
avoided without detriment to the contract 

ance and which would have been 
avoided but for the fact that the contractor 
knew they were reimbursable under the con- 
tract. 

Another objectionable feature of the sys- 
tem is that some of the cost-plus contracts 
do not define with particularity the part or 
parts of the work to be performed by the 
contractor’s own organization and what part 
or parts are to be subcontracted. This may 
result in a pyramiding of profits—at the ex- 
pense of the Government—and in the cost- 
plus contractor receiving a substantial fixed 
fee for doing little or nothing. 

Also the cost-plus contract presents at 
least a temptation to the contractor to at- 
tempt to further augment his profits by en- 
tering into arrangements with suppliers for 
a sharing of the profits derived from the sale 
of materials and supplies procured for use 
in the performance of the contract work. 

Even if it be conceded that the amount 
which a contractor would include in his bid 
on a fixed-price contract to cover profit, over- 
head, and unforeseeable contingencies would 
be in excess of the amount of the fixed fee 
if the same contract were awarded on a 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis, I have no doubt 
that such difference would be largely ex- 
ceeded by the enormous accounting costs— 
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those reimbursa} le to the contractor as well 
as those incurred by the Government— 
necessary to the establishment and verifica- 
tion of the actual costs under a cost-plus 
contract. Under such contracts the Govern- 
ment must have proof of the expenditure of 
every dollar for which the contractor claims 
reimbursement, whether for labor, materials, 
incidentals, overhead, or whatnot. This 
requires the keeping and the examination 
of tons and tons of records, which would 
not have to be kept and examined if the work 
were performed under a fixed-price contract. 

In view of the authority and discretion 
which these cost-plus contracts vest in the 
contracting officer in the matter of de- 
termining what expenditures are reimburs- 
able, there is presented an opportunity for 
collusion and favoritism at the expense of 
the Government; and even though the op- 
portunity may never be availed of, the sit- 
uation may nevertheless give rise to sus- 
Picions or charges of collusion or favorit- 
ism—a condition which should not be per- 
mitted to exist in the performance of Gov- 
ernment contracts when it can be avoided. 

There might be mentioned, aiso, the ob- 
jection—from the standpoint of appropria- 
tion or budgetary control—that under a 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract it is impos- 
sible to determine in advance the final cost 
of a project. 

It may be that under certain conditions 
the use of the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee system of 
contracting is necessary, but my view is that 
it should never be used when the procedure 
of awarding fixed-price contracts, particu- 
larly on the basis of competitive bidding, is 
available, even though the anticipated profits 
under such fixed-price contracts may seem 
to be exorbitant. > 

Respectfully, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of 
the United States. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
Untrep STATES, 
Washington, December 14, 1942. 
Hon. Lovis LUDLOW, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Luptow: With further refer- 
ence to your letter of November 26, 1942, ac- 
knovledged December 1, requesting any avail- 
able information supplemental to the reports 
heretofore furnished to you relating to in- 
creases in salaries paid to employees of con- 
tractors engaged in the performance of war 
contracts on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis, I 
am enclosing an additional list of such cases 
which have come to the attention of this 
office since my letter of April 13 to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
: LINDSAY C. WARREN, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 

[Enclosure.] 


Cost-plus-a-fired-fee contractor's employees 
whose present salaries are 30 percent or 
more in excess of those of the prior year 

SUPPLEMENTAL LIST 
Triangular Division Camp, Augusta, Ga, Contractor, 


3 McCrary Engineering Corporation. W-7029- 
q 


Previous 
Name of employee and title salary 


Fogarty, R. T., Sr., office 
manager 


Mitchell, Mary E., eashier 


Pat tillo, Frank, Jr., draftsman. 
Lacey, E. P., Jr., assistant 
engineer. 


3 Per month, 
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Cost-plus-a-fized-fee contractor’s employees 
whose present salaries are 30 percent or 
more in excess of those of the prior year— 
Continued 


> Previous | Present 
Name of employee and title salary salary 
— Gordon, designing $ 
engineer $225, 00 450. 00 
gos hats H., assistant 
— 320. 00 435. 00 
Wood, 8. instrument- 

toe eee 120. 00 240.00 
Mall. M. W., + par Pe aie sates 200. 00 285. 00 
Richardson, avid L., in- 

1 3 160. 00 240. 00 
Dominy, C. L., instrument- 
120. 00 240. 00 
y ch 135. 60 285. 00 
Thomas, Wart, ine e 
deere rr 260. 00 450. 00 
Runyan, 3 electrical 
engineer E RAE 248. 75 375. 00 
pura Join H., assistant 
„ T ae a E 275, 00 400. 00 
Wright, 7. K., instrument- 

—::!. ieee 120. 00 240. 00 
Foster, at party chief. 200. 00 285. 00 
Pratt, , assistant engi- 

310. 00 435. 00 

160. 00 240. 00 

160. 00 285. 00 

140. 00 240, 00 

120, 00 240. 00 

825. 00 435, 00 
Canna, Clarence, instru- 

mentman aeneanm 180. 00 240. 00 
TRANE SA M., chief sur 

aE a A TT A N EE ENR T 240. 00 435. 00 

Davis, C. Lamar, party chief. 200. 00 285, 00 
Jenkins, Basil M. instru- 

%%% * W accanesnase 3 40. 00 240. 00 
Clegg, Jack H., instrument- 

„„ 3 160. 00 240, 00 
Childress, F. B. party chief.. 1 216. 66 285.00 
Henderson, C. N. F. chief. 185. 00 285. 00 
Cantrell, Clyde instru 120. 00 240. 00 

mentman . 
Edwards, C. W H. Durty chief 200. 00 285.00 
Knighton, J. H. e 

engineer 325. 00 435, 00 
Rainsford, J. C., party chief. 160. 00 285. 00 
‘Tuten, Allen V., instrument- 

F 100. 00 240. 00 
Fowler, E., instru- 

mentman 180. 00 240.00 

aris, W. A., party chief 42. 50 285. 00 
an E. W., instrument- 

F 1150.00 240. 00 
Blackwell, W. A., party chief. 245.00 285. 00 
Propeller assemblies and spare 

Contractor, N Nash Kelvinator 8 — ny 
535-ac-14 


Crosett, W. R., comptroller 
and acting general manager. |? $18, 000. 00 | * $24, 000, 00 
5 me F., Jr., factory 


Construction of port facilities and Quartermaster Gen- 


eral Depot, Oakland, Calif. Contractor, Army Post 
Contractors. W. ~7052-qm-2 


2 ee A., electrical 


perinten: „s 1 $300. 00 1 $400. 00 
Hall Carroll F., master me- 
Px superintendent- oe 250. 00 400. 00 
‘aylor, Hugh, plum su- 
Perintendent 300. 00 400. 00 
Neass, Lawrence, reinforced 
steel superintendent.......-- 300. 00 400. 00 


Construction of replacement center, Macon, Ga. Con- 
tractor, Beers Construction Co, and W. L. Cobb Con- 
struction Co, W-6128-qm-2 


Row ates a pears 2 $95, 00 
ig, W n, plum 
2 — : 100. 00 
* 
pienien; Karl, warm air saper Kes 
arl, warm 
FF 95.00 


1 Per month. 
2 Per week, 
3 Per year. 


Cost-plus-a-fixed-jee. contractor’s employees 
wkose present salaries are 30 percent or 
more in excess of those of the prior year— 
Continued 


Arkansas 23 plant, Jacksonville, — Con- 
tractor, Ford, Bacon & Davis. W-Ord-5 


n Previous 
Name of employce and title salary 


Bermecke, C. P., mechanical 


tractor; ray 


e e plant, St. Paul, Con 
Bros. Inc., and Watbridgo, A Atinge Co. W-Grd-527 
Subcontract No. 


A = H., general superin- 
Cashen, Leo, assistant general 
superintendent.. — — 


28125. 00 
75. 00 


Airport, Tallahassee, Fla, Contractor, 8 H. Smith 
and S. S. Jacobs Co. W-569-eng-2368, W-6971-qm-2 


Hanso, — purchas- 


ee 350. 00 * $75.00 
65.00 90. 00 

50. 00 75.00 

90. 00 


lant, Fostoria, Ohio. Contractor, 
Olson Co. W-7087-qm-1 


Chemical warfare 
Gillmore, Carmichael, 


3 John M., office man- 


eee ee ee 884.00 
Walk ke „Harold F., job engi- 

Se E SEE A 55. 85. 00 
Wilson, Chas F., timekeeper... 40. 00 65. 00 
Schottin, Carl H., labor fore- 

eS ae 45. 00 00. 
Construction of cantonment camp, Camp Edwards, 

a Contractor, Walsh Construction Co. W-6863- 
qm- 
Batchelder, C. H., engineer 
C ESSES 3 $4, 000. 00 3 $100. 00 
Bo; oy: H, E. „design draftsman.] 3, 500. 00 100, 00 
Coleman, E. F., superintend- 
OSET ERER 3, 000, 00 150. 00 

Coughlan, H. J., general su- 
perintendent 5, 000. 00 173.00 

reedon, D. J., construction 
superintendent 2 — 3. 000. 00 85. 00 

8 H. PD., civil 
E 4, 000. 00 125. 00 

Feeney, L E. W., chief ware- 
r 3. 500. 00 95. 00 

Grain, O» oe i carpenter’ 
rintendent......-.------ 4, 000. 00 150. 00 


aad — 785 R. E., personnel 


Napoli, J., general labor 
superintendent. ...----.--- 3, 600. 00 150. 00 

Polhamus, H. F., group su- 
tendent-...------------ 4, 500. 00 150. 00 

letras, 8. C., chief field 
PE EE ee 3, 600. 00 125. 00 

no. | ee carpenter su- 
perinvenden ——ů 3 4, 000. 00 3 150. 00 


Sherlock, R. 3, progress engi- 


1 Per month. 
3 Per week. 
Per year. 
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Cost-plus-a-fized-fee contractor’s employees 
whose present salaries are 30 percent, or 
more in excess of those of the prior gear 
Continued 

New Orleans a Airport, New Orleans, La, 


Contractor, Lional Feret and B e 
struction Co. W-1096-eng: 9 


Previous Present 
Name of employee and title lary salary 


can Ss E., project manager 
ing, V. 2 : t 


* 1 $450. 00 4 $150.00 
manager ‘ . s 
Montague, ou 3, 000. 00 125.00 

superintenden 4 260. 
‘er J. be boa build- v sisted 
superintendent._........ t 

DiCarlo, a E., en ae 15 5 
superin AONE 

wheeler, 5 F : 200. 00 75, 00 
superiutendent 130. 

Tieto, ae x „ assistant n =e 
superintendent 5. 65 60, 00 
aker, A. B., vars general 
1 nden 335. 00 65. 00 
ing, II. 
intendent 50. 00 65.00 

hman, 
plannin; A 1250. 00 80. 00 

Castaing, , accountant. . - 225. 00 80. 00 

Manning, P. E., assistant 
director of equi ment pang 150, 00 50. 00 

o, 8. J., assis 
director of material 130, 00 50. 00 
e, J. L., assistant director 
of material 4,36 50. 00 

Scariano, F., Jr., director of 
Sell 2 39. 00 * 60.00 

Korndorffer, E. L., assistant 
director of truck ing 4.55 50.00 

Lizana, J. M., — build- 
ing superintendent E AA 3 2, 000 00 75. 00 

Krewitz, D., assistant 
so RE: 3 2. 100. 00 90. 00 


Hoosier ordnance plant, Charlestown, Ind. Contractor, 
Shreve, Anderson & Walker, W-7013-qm-1 


Wells, Dalton R., assistant 


superintendent of survey. . 3, 150.00 


Architectural engineering services for cantonment camp, 
Fort Knox, dy Contractor, Havens & Emerson, 
W-6313-qm-244 


ta as Phew? —.— princi- aes + 
assistant engineer 1 $750. 00 
V. L., chief design en- ka 
r 0⁰ 500. 00 
orrow, O. J., designing en- 
F 250. 00 400. 00 
Palocsay, F. S., assistant chief 
desi; engineer RT ee 200, 00 400. 00 
Savoldi, Je construction en- 8 
E . 400. 00 
ae C. W., construction 
A 175. 00 400, 00 
Broestl, A. J. 2 Chio ot 7 200. 00 300, 00 
Bodfist, E 1 eh lel of party] 200.00 300, 00 
of 
150. 00 300. 00 
200, 00 . 
100. 00 175. 00 
75, 00 175, 00 
125. 00 „ 00 
mentman.........---------- 200. 00 267. 75 
Rowley, P. „Melk, computer. 200. 00 275. 00 
hap are N. D., construction 
STA SER ERY ST Se ® 400, 00 
Faller, Jack H., construction 
engihcer 250, 00 30. 
Hill, Arthur, rodman. 80. 00 175. 00 
ees 2 William, inst: 
150. 00 . 
Pignelet, enn, rodman 125. 175. 00 
is Claude E., instrument- 
SS E 150. 00 225. 00 
Kol, John B., instrument- 
5 | ee, 80. 00 178. 00 
Claus r O., construction 
FCC 250. 00 350. 00 
Highland, 9 * 100. 00 150. 00 
Downard, Ro bert, chief of 
r 175.00 250.00 
3 Per month, 
3 Per week, 
1 Fer f. — d b 
er and bonus. 
$ Per hour. 
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Cost-plus-a-fired-fee contractor's employees 
whose present salaries are 30 percent or 
more in excess of those of the prior year— 
Continued 


Previous | Present 
Name of employee and title salary salary 


Wi My 8 instrument 5 ene 8100. 5 $175.00 
on aide 100. 200. 00 
Gorrel}, G Guy'W „ instrument- 
150. 00 250. 00 
150. 00 400.00 
250. 00 350.00 
70.00 105. 00 
200. 00 300. 00 
70. 00 150. 00 
175, 00 350. 00 
150. 00 225. 00 
150. 00 250. 00 
Worley, Chester, rodman 125. 00 175.00 
Williams, Haynes, draftsman_. 170. 00 250. 00 
Baker, Thomas H., construc- 
200.00 350. 00 
100. 00 250. 00 
150. 00 278. 00 
80. 00 125. 00 
man. 75.00 225. 00 
Cross, W. C., draftsman aide 120. 00 200. 00 
Long, George S., designer 210. 00 400. 00 
Stansell, 8. el E., inst 
100. 00 225.00 
Cunningham, B. A., designer. 200. 00 350. 00 
Schneider, Walter, instru- 4 
mentman -assins nennenn 175. 00 250. 00 
Latham, James K., desi: 150. 00 400. 00 
185. 00 400. 00 
0 550. 00 
75. 00 150. 00 
75.00 125. 00 
210.00 300. 00 
30. 00 105. 00 
55.00 125.00 
35. 00 125. 00 
200. 00 350, 00 
r 60. 00 150, 00 
90. 00 150. 00 
Crossfield, Willie, field clerk.. 25.00 125. 00 
Royalty, Elmo, field clerk.. 60.00 125. 00 
artin, Robert E., designer 250. 00 
1 William O., instru- 
— . vK— 150. 00 200. 00 
Knight, Neal W., cost engi- 
PSs OREO INS ee ERNA 300. 00 400. 00 
Day. Edward F., estimator... 175. 00 250. 00 
Davis Peyton M., architect.. 175.00 300.00 
Hai — dward D., stake- 
1 30. 00 105. 00 
Wolfe, ¥ Varney G., rodman 30. 00 12⁵. 00 
McCune, R., structural de- 

— a A 300. 00 400. 
Lovell, Lewis W., stakedriver 30. 00 105. 00 
Strader, Virginia, secretary —. 100. 00 135. 00 
Wait, Nelson P., record clerk.. 80. 00 150. 00 
King, E. T., ‘electrical de 

n E 250. 00 350. 00 
Hesse, Gilbert, aen — 150.00 200. 
Adams, W. L., Wes weve 130. 00 200. 00 
pines de arty He dk E por ENES 

ot eS A a ee 260. 00 400. 00 
ETA Paul E., structural 
= PEE 250. 00 350. 00 
Russell, AA 150. 00 250. 00 
W N 
Fic: PMNS ESC . ie ee 175.00 300.00 


La Garde General Ho: 


ital, New Orleans, La, Con- 
tractor, George J. 


lover, Inc. W-6998-qm-2 


einer S AON $3, 200.00 | + $4, 200.00 
Hummel, A. F., chief time- * 
— — d ame 

ce manager N 
Branch, W. G superinten: 
ent of roads. 2. 500. 00 4. 160. 00 


. center, Aberdeen, Md. Contractor, 
in & Leighton. W-6245-qm-134 


Cost-plus-a-fized-fee contractor’s employees 
whose present salaries are 30 percent or 
more in excess of those of the prior year— 
Continued. 


Construction of cantonment camp, Fert Knox, Ky. 
Contractor, Whitten! nm Co., Struck 
ruetio! Eady Go., Ine., 


Consi: Ine., George M 
Highland Co., Tne. W-6313-qm-245 


Previous an-| Present an- 


Name ofemployee nul salary | nualsalary 


Pouchot, Walter, 2 
— 


+, COM; 


2888 


8 8 


intenden nt 3 
nt road 


» 
2 
YR pm pp p pP BREE 


2 ESE ES 2 88 B2 88 2 8 8882 


Whitehouse, Edgar R., em- 
ployment cler 
er W assistant super- 


Rothe 5 secretary......-... 
Graf, "Catherine, employment 
rd clerk 


2 
2 


» 
8 
3 

ree rs 

888 83 8 83 88 88 


S 
8 


ant superintendent. 

Smith Gert de, boat 
mith, Gertrude, eep 
machine 


Sullivan, Edw. T., estimator.. 
Harrie, superintendent 
of materials 


Wea Sosa, N utility 
oa Rat tendent_......--.... 


a 

at 

og 

2 

re 

= 

i 
PA eee 
SS 2828882 


y» 
s 


Bush, Earl G 
clerk 
Bennett, Lindsey L., cler 


DeLeuil, P. B., dwelling sup- 
erintendent . 


1. 150. 00 
ecper. „ 
chi 


— 


kee 
Curry, James B., timekeeper.. 
2 Arthur. t su- 


ne, Earl . tool cler. 
. Ne Randell G., Scale clerk. 
Speckman, , Ernest J „ time- 
A 
Mason, James F., timekeeper.| 1, 
Metcalfe, Wm. E. „ timekeeper. 1 

Nelson, Louis G. assistant 
ong superintendent 1 
a. A., K. TAGS — 45 


g 
2 
45 
ae 
H 
$ 
r 
e pp PPa mm p 


85 5 Bus 88 8 


88 838 S88 88 8 


keeper 

Nay, Ben F., timekeeper 
Baker, Clay, assistant E divi 
sion ‘superintendent — eee 
Brooks, Russell G., junior 


E 2 22 £5 822 EES 25 222 GE S 2 Z2 82225 
8 2 28 88 858 888 88 888 88 


PS Pp PP pre 
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Cost - plus- a- fed ſee contractor's employees 
whose present salaries are 30 percent or 
more in excess of those of the prior year— 
Continued 


Name of employee nual salary | nual salary 


Groves, a quarry super- 


Intendent 2... esee $1, 960. 00 $3, 900. 00 
Simms, Win. E., timekeeper..| I. 440. 00 2. 080. 00 
Vandiver, Wm. J. 1 1,080.00 | 2080.00 
Hinton timekee: per. . . . 1,320. 00 2. 080. 00 
Mitchel, € Gary L, feld clerk.. 1, 500.09 2 080. 09 

eague, James, mekeeper 
i scl Fulton, chief time- ae, 2000 60 

eper. . =>->292>2 0p enssn . 
Miller, George E., assistant è 
pe: 3, 900. 00 
2, 080. 00 
2, 080.00 
5 5, 200. 00 
2, 080. 00 


Arvin, Demy 0 VEIE ET 4, 580. 00 
Houston, Allen, warehouse 

qq VAT ee ee 2, 340. 00 
Johann, J A. M., assistant unit 

superintendent. 4, 420. 00 

s, Cletus A., assistant 

division superintendent 4, 680, 00 
Staats, W., chief of 

watchmen seisena 2, 600. 00 
Arnold, Chester L., assistant 

division su rintendent 4, 420. 00 
ao ep . — . 1800 06 

painter Superintendent. „ 
Connely, Jame W., Jr., chief 

watchman -oM 2, 600. 00 
Frazee, G. J., assistant divi- 

sion superintendent 3, 640. 00 


Construction of cantonment, Fort Devens, Mass, 
Contractor, Coleman Bros.’ Corporation and John 
Bowen Co, W-6101-qm-148 


Previous | Present 


weekly weekly 
King, John, general superin- 
dent. 8125.00 $173.00 
oO" Loughlin Jos., comptroller. 07. 31 150. 00 
em Jo! — 2 assistant 
superintendent 100. 00 150. 00 
allahan, Edward, assistant 
superinten dent 100. 00 150. 00 
Apset, John, assistant super- 
. occ ues 26. 00 150. 00 
Langille, Oliver, assistant su- 
intendent <... 96. 00 150.00 
orrison, Ralph, assistant su- 
intendent. 87. 00 150. 00 
orrison, Jack, 
rintendent. 100. 00 150.00 
core, Lawre! 
75.00 150. 00 
67. 00 110. 00 
Finlay, nEs goy ie ‘ae 
eavy 7 pme Sai E 100. 00 
becher Joseph, chief time- 
„SF 25. 00 110. 00 


Peace and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment made on the 3d day of January by 
the Secretary of State, Hon. Cordell 
Hull, with rcference to the document is- 
sued by the State Department entitled 
“Peace and War.” 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


We are issuing today a publication entitled 
“Peace and War,” prepared in the Depart- 
ment of State, It is an introduction to a 
collection of documents concerning the for- 
eign relations of the United States during 
the fateful decade 1931-41. This book and 
the collection of documents which is in the 
process of publication present a record of 
policies and acts by which the United States 
sought to promote conditions of peace and 
world order and to meet the world-wide dan- 
gers resulting from Japanese, German, and 
Italian aggression as those dangers arose. 

That record shows, I think, that through- 
out this period our Government consistently 
advocated, practiced, and urged upon other 
countries principles of international conduct 
on the basis of which the nations of the 
world could attain security, confidence, and 
progress. Much was accomplished in the 
face of immense difficulties, It is for the 
establishment of those principles that we 
and our associates are fighting today. 

I am convinced that, had those principles 
been adopted and applied by the nations of 
the world, all legitimate grievances and con- 
troversies between nations could have been 
satisfactorily adjusted by peaceful processes 
and without resort to force. We and all 
mankind would have been spared the horrors 
of this world-enveloping war, thrust upon 
us by the criminal ambitions of the leaders 
of Japan, Germany, and Italy, who, intent 
upon conquest, rejected all principles of law, 
justice, fair dealing, and peaceful negotia- 
tion and resorted to the sword. 

In making this information more fully 
available to the people of the United States, 
we earnestly hope that a study of it will help 
our citizens to a clearer understanding of the 
problems and tasks which have confronted 
us, of those which confront us now, and of 
those which will confront us in the crucial 
days ahead. 

There will be confident hope for the future 
provided our people and other peoples hold 
iast to the eternal principles of law, justice, 
fair dealing, and morality which we have 
constantly proclaimed and sought to apply, 
and which must underlie any practicable 
program of peaceful international collabora- 
tion for the good of all. 

Our people and the peoples of the United 
Nations will need to have in the future, as 
they have today, a unity of purpose and a 
willingness to make appropriate and indis- 
pensable contributions toward the achieve- 
ment of military victory and toward the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a peace that 
will endure. With unity of purpose and 
common effort, there can be achieved a peace 
that will open to all mankind greater oppor- 
tunity than has ever before existed for wel- 
fare and progress in every avenue of human 
endeavor, 


Permit Suicide Squad of Jewish Army 
To Bomb Nazis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, on December 16 I delivered 
an address in New York, under the aus- 


pices of the Committee on a Jewish 
Army, in which I advocated the organiza- 


tion and training of suicide squads of 
stateless and Palestinian Jews to bomb 
the Nazis in retaliation for their perse- 
cution of helpless Jews in Europe. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the address 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Unfortunately, close association with 
misery often breeds callousness. One may 
anticipate, therefore, in a world at war a 
dulling of sensibility toward blood and 
carnage. Sordid report follows sordid report, 
and we proceed with our knitting as each 
soggy blood-soaked head falls with a dull 
thud into the basket. Mass murder in an- 
other continent seems far removed. But 
even so, America views with far too much 
unconcern for her own good the current 
cold-blooded deliberate premeditated ex- 
termination of 5,000,000 Jews. 

A few weeks ago, I noticed a front page 
story in one of America’s leading newspapers 
whose glaring headlines announced “Lovesick 
Woman Kills Self.” It seems a poor de- 
mented soul desperately in love with a man 
she could not have took the easy way out by 
destroying her own life and thereby made the 
big type and front page. 

I glanced through other pages. On page 
17 of that particularly well known, widely 
read metropolitan newspaper, I noted a 
short story, this time in small headlines; in 
fact, it was inserted in the bottom left hand 
corner of page 17. Substantiated by our own 
State Department it reported therein very 
casually that since 1939 in central Europe 
2,000,000 human beings have already been 
mowed down by machine-gun fire, choked to 
death in poison gas chambers, and buried 
alive. 

Think of it! Two million human beings 
created in the image of the Father de- 
liberately destroyed by beasts in men’s cloth- 
ing, and it barely made page 17, 

Is it because these 2,000,000 human beings 
happen to be Jews that the story is so well 
hidden? I challenge the American press for 
a reply—and the radio news commentators— 
and the leaders of democracy and of the 
United Nations. Why should we not hear at 
least the same strong words of condemnation 
heaped upon the perpetrators of these inde- 
scribable horrors as was heard immediately 
after the Lidice tragedy, when an entire 
Czech village was wiped out by the Nazi bar- 
barians? The Jews have suffered a thousand 
Lidices. 

Men speak of international cooperation 
after the war, tis well they do; but before 
there can be international cooperation there 
must be universal sympathy and understand- 
ing. Hearts must grasp and hold fast to the 
knowledge that Israel cannot bleed alone but 
that her wounds are the wounds of all man- 
kind. 

Jews in Europe are being slaughtered on 
the average of 7,000 per day or 5 per minute. 
In the 10 minutes allotted to me on this 
program, 50 Jews have beer. ignominiously 
put to death. And yet no outraged demand 
that such mass tragedies shall end. Why 
this silence? Why the closed lips of democra- 
cies’ spokesmen? Why the paralyzed hands 
of democracies’ penmen? Enough of silence. 
We 1 ust speak out—we must do something— 
ignoring these tragedies is second only to 
their commitment. 

What can be done immediately? Today— 
not tomorrow. I recommend at least three 
steps: First, notify the Nazis in no uncertain 
terms that for every 10,000 Jews slaughtered 
a suicide squadron composed of Palestinian 
and stateless Jewish youths well trained by 
the United Nations will bomb the residence 
section of some Nazi city in reprisal and con- 
tinue the bombing until 10,000 Nazis shall 
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have paid with their lives. That is one form 
of protest they will respect. 

Second, a call to arms by the United States 
of all Jews of military age living in North 
Africa. There are thousands of such Jews 
there. These young Jews should be organ- 
ized into a separate unit within the ranks of 
the American Expeditionary Forces and given 
an opportunity to face the Nazis in Tunisia 
on equal terms. 

Lastly, England and the United States 
must get together and squarely face this 
problem of mass murder of Jews and stop 
“passing the buck” and stop “dilly-dallying” 
and stop “playing hide and seek” and im- 
mediately permit the formation of an all- 
Jewish army, composed of Palestinian and 
stateless Jews, to fight as Jews against those 
who are exterminating them because they are 
Jews. Think wel'—if a Jevi:h army had 
participated in the routing of the Rommel 
Afrika Korps, and if the thousands of Nazis 
taken prisoners in that campaign had fallen 
into the hands of these young avenging Jews, 
that fortunate circumstance could have been 
used to stop, or at least slow up the swift 
and terrible massacre of their helpless 
brethren caught in Europe's hell hole. 

Jews are murdered with impunity only be- 
cause Jews are helpless to enforce reprisals. 
How different it -would be if Jews enjoyed 
the dignity of other nationals and held mem- 
bership in the family of nations as equal 
partners in this great cause. 

These unfortunates whom Hitler has vowed 
to exterminate and whom Hitler is method- 
ically exterminating have been denied not 
only the right to fight in the common cause 
of the free people of the earth but they have 
been denied the God-given right to defend 
themselves and their ancient home, the Holy 
Land, against the threat of barbarian hordes. 

The battle for the Mediterranean is enter- 
ing its fateful phase. Hitler and his gang of 
arch murderers are working frantically day 
and night to muster every available cunce of 
fighting strength in both men and muni- 
tions because he realizes that this is the cru- 
cial battle of he Mediterranean. 

At this hour the situation not only ap- 
pears hopeful—it appears downright encour- 
aging—and yet we must not let our optimism 
for a quick victory run away with our better 
judgment. Hitler will not give up the vital 
Mediterranean without playing every trick in 
his bag. That old desert fox, Rommel, may 
be drawing General Montgomery as far away 
as possible from the Middle East to make it 
feasible to launch a new campaign into that 
area from Greece. The immediate result 
from such a countermove would be to trap 
the British Eighth Army and turn to ashes 
our hopes of quick success. 

Once that is done, the Axis will not stop 
in Syria, Palestine, and the Suez. They will 
march on against little or no resistance into 
oil-rich Iran and Iraq and farther until they 
clasp bloody hands with the sneaking Mikado 
in Burma and Indochina. That is why the 
immediate recruitment of all the available 
and loyal manpower in the Middle East is of 
immediate necessity. As far as I know, the 
only completely loyal potential soldier in 
that threatened area is the Jew who has been 
pleading for the opportunity to fight and die 
like a man. He asks to give—not to receive. 
In this desperate situation, and it is a des- 
perate situation, why do we not mobilize him? 
Why is this potential human resource not 
being permitted to join the ranks of those 
other oppressed peoples who are fighting with 
us for a better world for all humanity and 
among other things for a national future for 
the Jewish people? 

In the circumstances, it is foolhardy—yea, 
it is wicked—to deny ourselves the military 
services of these Jews of the Middle East. 
How can we in decency and in justice to our- 
selves deny them the opportunity to show the 
world in general and the common enemy in 
particular that they, too, do not accept 
slavery. 
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Interview Between Earl Godwin and 
Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Stephen Fuller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on the 
evening of January 12, during the broad- 
cast over the Blue Network, by Mr. Earl 
Godwin, there appeared an interview be- 
tween him and Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Stephen 
Fuller, a resident of Chevy Chase, Md., 
with regard to his experiences recently 
in the war. It was a very interesting and 
impressive dialogue, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Friends, you and I are honored tonight 
to have with us a survivor of the aircraft 
carrier Hornet, which the Navy announced 
last night had been sunk after a violent 
battle in the South Pacific. That was in 
October. Our guest is Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Stephen 
Fuller, of Chevy Chase, Md. He was gradu- 
ated from Chevy Chase High School and Duke 
University, where he was a member of the 
splendid fraternity, Kappa Sigma. Steve is 
just a regular American—an insurance man 
who a few years ago was swatting baseballs 
for the Duke team. Now he has given up 
all that to swat the Japs. Instead of a base- 
ball bat, his sharp eyes direct the fire of an 
antiaircraft gun. Steve, suppose you tell 
the folks about your experiences. 

Lieutenant FULLER. All right, Mr. Godwin. 
After a destroyer trip to Iceland I was trans- 
ferred to the carrier Hornet. Our first real 
action was in the Battle of Midway. We 
carried the famous Torpeco Squadron Eight. 
That’s the Navy squadron of torpedo planes— 
about 15—that went out, and none came 
back. The only survivor was Ensign Gay. 

Mr. Gopwin. How did that affect morale 
on the Hornet? 

Lieutenant FULLER. Naturally, everybody 
was mighty blue and moody for days. But 
the boys were also mighty mad, and they 
made up their minds to really crack those 
Japs. 

Mr. Gopwin. Did they get a chance later? 

Lieutenant FULLER. Yes, sir; after a rest at 
Pearl Harbor we sailed for the South Pacific. 
And it wasn’t long before our planes were 
soaring off the deck for heavy raids on the 
Japs at Rabaul, Guadalcanal, and Jap bases 
in the Shortland Islands. 

Mr. Gopwin. Did you get to see that action? 

Lieutenant FULLER. Not those of us left on 
ship, Mr. Godwin. Things were pretty quiet 
for the gun crews, though lots of Jap sub- 
marines sniped at us. One of the ship's ofi- 
cers told me the Hornet’s log recorded 32 Jap 
torpedoes that had been fired at us. But all 
missed. One of them was headed right for us 
when a Navy patrol plane spotted it and 
dropped a depth charge right in its path. 
The torpedo was blown out of the water, and 
when it crashed back into the sea it had ex- 
ploded about 2,000 yards from us. 

Mr. Gopwin. Then what? 

Lieutenant FULLER. Well, that was about 
all, Mr. Godwin, until the battle of Santa 
Cruz on October 26. We knew a Japanese 
task force was in the area, but planes from 
another carrier had failed to locate it the 
night before. The moon made it almost as 
bright as day. It was beautiful. Then the 


next morning about 9:30 our planes took off. 
Just a short time later we got word 2 groups 
oi enemy planes were headed our way. There 
were 70 or 80 altogether—torpedo planes 
and dive bombers. After that we were pretty 
busy. We were hit by several torpedoes and 
several bombs before being disabled. They 
hit the engineroom, knocking out our power 
and lights. That left us just drifting help- 
lessly. Of course, we were blasting them with 
everything we had. I never saw so many 
things drop into the water in my life as the 
Jap planes that fell. Our ship must have 
knocked down about 20. Other ships in the 
area shot down another 40. Then, too, 3 
Jap planes crashed right in*o the ship—1 on 
the flight deck, another into the stack, and 
1 torpedo plane that had already dropped its 
torpedo crashed into the side of the Hornet 
just below our guns. It went through 3 
staterooms and into the hangar room. Its 
gasoline exploded and started quite a fire, 
singeing the hair and eyebrows of our gun 
crew. Fighting the fire was almost impos- 
sible because Our power was Out and the 
water hoses were useless, We started a 
bucket brigade. Finally we got it out, but 
the blaze had warped my guns and they were 
useless. We'd thrown the ammunition over- 
board to prevent it exploding from the heat. 

Mr. Gopwin. That must have been a reg- 
ular bedlam. 

Lieutenant FULLER. Everybody was orderly, 
Mr. Godwin. But the day was one wild 
scene after another until the order came to 
abandon ship. The salt water stopped my 
wrist watch at 5:05 that afternoon. I start- 
ed and for some reason started pic- 
turing the sailors searching all about the 
Jap planes that crashed into the ship for 
souvenirs of pistols, knives, and belts. 

Mr. Gopwin. I can see you're hale and 
hearty. Did we lose many of our boys? 

Lieutenant Futter. Actually, we lost very 
few, Mr. Godwin. Some, of course, but few 
in comparison to the total men aboard. The 
destroyers moved right in to pick us up. 
And you could see the men on their decks 
firing submachine guns at the sharks. I 
didn’t actually see any sharks myself 
and as far as I could learn only one man 
might have been lost that way. The destroyer 
which picked me up later transferred us to 
a cruiser. It was the Northampton, which 
was sunk later in another battle. I was 
returned to one of our bases and then here 
to Washington. 

Mr. Gopwin. What are your plans now, 
Steve? 

Lieutenant FULLER. The same as all the 
boys who've been up against the Japs, I 
guess. I’m in school right now but expect to 
be shipped out soon to a new carrier. And 
then, back at them till they're licked. And 
we will beat them—you can count on it. 

Mr. Gopwin. I'm sure we will. Thank you, 
Lieutenant Fuller. This is the first radio 
broadcast from anyone who was on the 
Hornet during its heroic death struggle, and, 
I believe, the first time in history that any- 
one has reported the destruction of a tor- 
pedo in the water by an aerial torpedo from 
one of our war planes, 


Delay in Allotment Payments 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
number of Members have received letters 
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from mothers, in particular, and rela- 
tives of men in the service who live in 
their districts, complaining about the 
delay in the payment of allotments, with 
particular reference to the Army and the 
fact that letters of inquiry have not been 
answered. Several weeks ago I was very 
much concerned about this situation, 
and I took it up with the War Depart- 
ment. Ihave received a very interesting 
letter from Col. H. N. Gilbert, Director 
of the Office of Dependency Benefits, 
and also a letter and enclosure from 
Brig. Gen. A. H. Carter, which Iam going 
to ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
RECORD. 

The import of the letter is that the 
hump that they experienced, due to the 
tremendous number of applications and 
the lack of help, as well as in moving 
from Washington to Newark, has now 
been gone over. The consideration of 
applications for allotment and the mak- 
ing of allotments will be accomplished 
more speedily. I am sure this is-of in- 
terest to every Member. I know it is of 
great interest to me and particularly to 
the relatives to whom allotments have 
been made. 

Mr. RABAUT. Wil the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Does this also cover 
the bonds that have been purchased by 
the boys in the service? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot answer 
that question. I have not had it called 
to my attention. If the gentleman will 
give me some information in relation to 
it, I will take it up with the department 
that handles that matter. 

Mr. RABAUT. There is a delay in the 
delivery of the bonds that the boys buy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will take that 
matter up if my friend will give me in- 
formation. These letters from Colonel 
Gilbert and General Carter, with the ac- 
companying memorandum, will be in- 
teresting reading, because it shows that 
the hump has been gotten over and the 
situation is much improved and will be 
better in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include these letters as a part of my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 

The letters and memorandum referred 
to are as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF DEPENDENCY BENEFITS, 
Newark, N. J., January 6, 1943. 
Hon. JohN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. McCormack: Undoubtedly 
many inquiries have reached you concerning 
class E allotments and family allowances to 
dependents of Army personnel. I am writing 
this letter with the thought that it might 
be helpful for you to have at hand a few 
facts about the operations of this office, the 
common misunderstandings or errors made 
by soldiers and their dependents which de- 
lay payment of these benefits, and the ac- 
complishments of the Office of Dependency 
Benefits to date. 

The principal payments to dependents of 
officers and enlisted men of the Army admin- 
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istered by the Office of Dependency Benefits 
at this time are the family allowances under 
Public Law 625, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
the emergency class E allotment under Pub- 
lic Law 490, Seventy-seventh Congress, and 
the voluntary class E allotments. The fam- 
ily allowance consists of a soldier’s contri- 
bution from his pay supplemented by one 
from the Government; the emergency class 
E allotment, under Public Law 490 is an 
allotment which may be made by the Secre- 
tary of War (so far as Army personnel is 
concerned) for the benefit of dependents of 
Army personnel who are missing in action, 
interned, beleaguered, besieged, in the hands 
of the enemy, and under several other condi- 
tions; the ordinary class E allotment is a 
voluntary allotment which any officer or sol- 
dier may authorize from his own pay and 
which he may terminate or change at his 
option. 

Army personnel should submit authoriza- 
tions for class E allotments or applications 
for family allowance to the Office of De- 
pendency Benefits, 213 Washington Street, 
Newark, N. J. Applications or inquiries con- 
cerning benefits to dependents of sailors, 
Marines, or members of the United States 
Coast Guard are not handled by this office. 
Many people are confused as to the difference 
between a family allowance, under Public 
Law 625, Seventy-seventh Congress, and a 
class E voluntary allotment, and who is eli- 
gible for each. A family allowance is ap- 
plied for on WD, AGO Form 625, and the 
class E allotment authorization is filed on 
WD, AGO Form 29. WD, AGO Forms 
No. 625 are available at Army posts or camps, 
at Army recruiting stations, or at any of the 
nine service commands, at local chapters of 
the American Red Cross, and this office. WD, 
AGO Forms 29 are used only by the soldier 
or officer and are available at all Army posts 
or camps. 


In a large portion of the inquiries being j 


received by the Office of Dependency Benefits 
there is no record of either an authorization 
for a class E allotment or an application for 
the family allowance having been received. 
We have received applications from overseas 
as much as 151 days after the date on the 
document and many from domestic sources 
35 days after the date on the application. 
Such delays are beyond our control. The 
probability of properly addressed mail being 
lost is rather remote except by losses at sea. 
Many cases of alleged family allowance appli- 
cations show that upon approval of the act 
some soldiers filed informal applications with 
their organizations in the field in order to 
establish a filing date for their formal appli- 
cations to be filed later and those subsequent 
applications have not been executed and 
submitted to the Office of Dependency 
Benefits. 

Authorization of payments under the Serv- 
icemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942 
is subject to requirements of law which must 
be met as to relationship and/or dependency. 
Obviously, all applications for the family al- 
lowance cannot be approved for payment, 
Thousands of them do not meet the require- 
ments of the law. In spite of the wide pub- 
licity that has been given the matter, many 
persons seem to think that the payments are 
due them simply because they are the father 
or mother of a soldier. In one instance, the 
widow of a Spanish-American War veteran 
applied for her family allowance based on 
her deceased husband's service. 

There seems to be a widespread misunder- 
standing among dependents regarding the 
effective date of allotments and family al- 
lowances, Neither is paid in advance. A 
class E allotment is payable after the end 
of the month in which it begins, since it 
comes out of the pay which accrues during 
that month. A family allowance begins to 
accrue the first day of the month following 
that in which it is applied for, and is actu- 
ally payable after the end of that month. 


Thus an application for family allowance 
made in January becomes effective February 
1, and the first check is payable on March 1. 

In the great avalanche of business devel- 
oped in a mass task such as this and the 
pressure under which the job must be done, 
a certain percentage of errors and some de- 
lays are inevitable. However, we are doing 
everything we can to keep them to a mini- 
mum. The law is relatively new. The Office 
of Dependency Benefits is new, and the pro- 
cedure of getting a dependent paid must 
minimize the possibility of improper pay- 
ment and fraud. A frequent error on the 
part of dependents or soldiers applying for 
the family allowance or Class E allotment 
is the omission of essential information such 
as the soldier’s Army serial number, to prop- 
erly identify him, the correct address of the 
dependent to whom the payments are to be 
made, or, in family allowance cases, the omis- 
sion of required documentary evidence to 
establish the relationship of the individual 
to the soldier. 

In addition to building a completely new 
organization, training and equipping it, being 
thrown into operation 2 months’ ahead of 
the originally scheduled time, making the 
largest and fastest decentralization move 
from Washington to date, getting reestab- 
lished in a new location, and again having 
to procure and train over 4,000 new employees 
with limited or no previous experience, the 
War Department, Office of Dependency Bene- 
fits and its component parts have accom- 
plished the following within less than 6 
months, 

Of the 1,519,055 family allowance appli- 
cations received through December 31, 1942, 
already 1,294,852 have been approved and 
133,750 have been temporarily disallowed 
pending the submission of additional neces- 
sary information or evidence, and 10,607 have 
been disapproved. 

Class E allotment accounts in effect as of 
December 31, 1942, total 779,544, of which 
183,617 are new accounts received since No- 
vember 2, 1942. 

In addition, we have received and handled 
over 3,500,000 pieces of incoming mail, and 
have prepared and dispatched over 5,000,000 
Pieces exclusive of the millions of checks 
mailed. At this time our incoming mail 
averages over 62,449 pieces per day and our 
outgoing mail 63,422 pieces per day. 

There is nothing of record in the Army or 
civilian life comparable to the work that has 
been done under similar conditions in such 
a brief time. Despite the handicaps and the 
magnitude of the task, the main job to “Get 
Em Paid!” is being accomplished. We are 
working day and night. The skies look clear 
ahead. 

Might I take this opportunity to invite you 
to stop over in Newark at any time con- 
venient to you and see our plant in operation. 

With regards and best wishes for the new 
year, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. N. GILBERT, 
Colonel, A. G. D., Director. 


JANUARY, 13, 1943, 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. McCormack: In view of your 
helpful interest in the operations of the 
Office of Dependency Benefits, I am taking 
the liberty of enclosing herewith a state- 
ment of the status of business in that office 
as of January 6, 1943. I think you will agree 
that the statement discloses that the busi- 
ness of the office is as nearly up-to-date as 
could be expected, considering the volume of 
applications received. I believe it will jus- 
tify your continued support of our efforts, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. H. CARTER, 
Brigadier General, G. S. C., 
Budget Officer for the War Department. 
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Over a million and a half checks were 
mailed to the wives and parents of soldiers, 
January 6, 1943, by the Office of Dependency 
Benefits, War Department. These checks are 
for the support of the dependents of soldiers. 
A total of 1,693,319 checks covering December 
payments were mailed. This was reported by 
the Office of Dependency Benefits, Newark, 
N. J., which is charged with the administra- 
tion of the Servicemen’s Dependency Allow- 
ance Act of 1942 and the voluntary allotment 
activities of the War Department. 

The principal payments to the dependents 
of officers and enlisted men of the Army ad- 
ministered by the Office of Dependency Bene- 
fits are the family allowances under the Ser- 
vicemen’s Dependency Allowance Act, the 
emergency class E allotments under Public 
Law 490, and the voluntary class E allot- 
ments. The family allowance consists of a 
soldier’s contributions from his pay, supple- 
mented by one from the Government; the 
emergency class E allotment, under Public 
Law 490, is an allotment which may be made 
by the Secretary of War (so far as Army per- 
sonnel is concerned) for the benefit of de- 
pendents of Army personnel who are miss- 
ing in action, interned, beleaguered, besieged, 
in the hands of the enemy, and under several 
other conditions; the ordinary class E allot- 
ment is a voluntary allotment which any 
soldier or officer may authorize from his own 
pay, and which he may terminate or change 
at his option. 

The family allowance work constitutes an 
activity of the War Department which was 
created last June on the basis of issuing the 
first checks on November 1. This date was 
subsequently advanced to October 1. The 
Office of Dependency Benefits which admin- 
isters these activities reports that, through 
December 31, 1942, 1,519,055 family allow- 
ance applications were received, of which 
1,294,852 have been approved with over 100,- 
000 in process and over 150,000 cases which 
have been temporarily disallowed pending the 
submission of additional evidence. 

Class E allotments are voluntary allotments 
made by officers and men to dependents and 
for payments to commercial insurance com- 
panies, As of December 31, 1942, 779,544 class 
E allotments were in effect. New applications, 
changes in amount of allotment and changes 
in address on hand total 126,796. 

While there have been some delays caused 
by the large influx of applications over a 
short period of time and by moving the office 
from Washington to Newark, the figures given 
above indicate that considerable headway has 
been made in getting checks out to the fami- 
lies of men in the service, 


The Pay-As-You-Go Income-Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER G. GERRY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 7 last the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. CLARK] asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a very able 
address on the subject of the pay-as-you- 
go income tax plan, delivered on Janu- 
ary 6, 1943, before the Advertising Club 
of New York, by Mr. Beardsley Ruml, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, The manuscript was re- 
turned because it would take up three 
and one-third pages of the Recorp, and 
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two pages is the limit for matters which 
may be inserted in the Record without 
stating the cost and again obtaining the 
consent of the Senate. I am informed 
that the cost of printing the address will 
be $150. On behalf of the Senator from 
Missouri, I renew the request that the 
address be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A new legislative year has just been begun, 
a new Congress takes up new and unfinished 
legislative business, and a new opportunity is 
presented to correct an old defect in our in- 
come-tax procedure, a defect which has now 
had the result of putting 27,000,000 income- 
tax payers in debt for the tax on their last 
year’s income. 

When the Federal income tax bill was 
passed in this country in 1913, it had a de- 
fect which at the time seemed of no prac- 
tical consequence but which has since come 
to have the greatest importance. This de- 
fec’: was that a citizen was required to pay 
in the year 1914 a tax on his 1913 income. 
In this way, we got started on a vicious prac- 
tice of paying out of 1 year’s income a tax 
on the year that had already gone. 

I have said that at the time this defect 
seemed of no practical consequence. The 
reason is that income-tax rates were low 
and affected comparatively few people. In 
191% the rates began at 1 percent and the 
top (normal plus surtax) was 7 percent. 
Exemption for a single person was $3,000. 
Contrast this situation with that which con- 
fronts us in the Revenue Act of 1942. 

The consequence of these increasing rates 
is that the debt which people owe to the 
Federal Government for tax on their last 
year’s income has become a national danger. 
Nothing is to be gained by arguing that 
people ought to have saved the tax on last 
year’s income out of last year’s income. 
The fact is that they did not do it and now 
they cannot do it. 

Statistics showing large increases in aggre- 
gate net savings during the past year give 
cold statistical comfort to the majority of 
income-tax payers. These savings have gone 
to liquidate old debts, to provide circulating 
medium needed by a vastly expanded and a 
more mobile working population, to cushion 
the shock of sudden economic »everses, to 
buy War bonds as a foundation for a normal 
peacetime life. Only a small portion indeed 
has been earmarked for taxes on the income 
of 1942, earmark-d so tightly that it will be 
at hand to permit 2 years’ taxes to be paid 
in the one year of 1943, or even to permit one 
year’s payment if 1943 income should for 
some reason stop. Evidence on this point is 
everywhere at hand and each can judge by 
his own experience and by questioning others. 
The Gallup poll of November 16, 1942, showed 
75 percent are not saving for income tax and 
71 percent underestimated the tax they would 

“have to pay. No substantial portion of the 
tax on 1942 incomes has been accrued by in- 
dividual taxpayers in a form either intended 
or available today to meet the tax debt on 
1942, and it would come as a shock to the 
public if Congress should require that the 
1942 tax be paid concurrently with the in- 
come tax on the income of 1943. 

The fact is that few people seem to realize 
how much money they owe the Government 
for income tax. They seem to feel that since 
they have paid an installment on December 
15, and since the next payment isn’t due 
until next March, for the time being at least, 
they are not in debt for income tax. They 
are wrong. They are in debt now for income 
tax on what they earned last year. Under 
our present system this debt will have to be 
paid whether this year they then have any 
income or not. 


If they die, this amount will be taken 
from whatever estate they leave. If they lose 
their jobs, there will be a charge against what 
they have saved. If their earnings are less, 
the full tax must be met out of the lower 
earnings. Nothing can stop the march of the 
days, and when the due date comes they must 
pay the tax they owe on the income they have 
already had. It is a real debt, and practically 
all income-tax payers are actually in debt 
continuously for about 1 year’s full income 
tax. 

There are two broad purposes for reform- 
ing our historic income-tax practice in order 
to place our income taxes on a current basis 
and to eliminate the accumulated income-tax 
debt. The first purpose relates to the financ- 
ing of the war, to the reduction of potentially 
inflationary purchasing power, and to the 
preservation of the integrity of our income- 
tax system through obtaining the highest 
possible level of collections and the lowest 
possible level of defaults. The second pur- 
pose springs from the personal and humane 
desirability of removing from millions of cit- 
izens the constant threat of unpaid tax debt, 
a debt imposed under a faulty tax system, 
unwittingly unprovided for by our citizens, a 
debt now grown so large under present tax 
rates that loss of current income for any 
reason by the individual taxpayer brings 
acute financial and personal distress. 

The first purpose, that of financing the war 
and maintaining the integrity of the in- 
come-tax system, appeals powerfully to all 
students of taxation, in and out of the 
Government. They are well aware that the 
economic well-being of the country will be 
safeguarded by collecting the taxes on our 
rising 1943 income in 1943 and not a year 
later in 1944. They are also aware of the 
probability that it will be necessary to sup- 
plement the present tax program with a 
progrem of compulsory savings, and that this 
program too must be related to the current 
income of the citizen. 

These authorities are also apprehensive 
about income-tax collections and default. 
Can we expect 10,000,000 new taxpayers to 
make declarations and begin to pay income 
tax under the old scheme on whet they 
earned last year? Can we expect these new 
taxpayers, or even the old ones, to keep up 
their payments for tax on their last year’s 
income at present rates if their current in- 
come should slacken or abruptly cease? How 
would the defaults be handled? Would the 
Federal Government seize their savings, their 
War bonds, and their homes? 

All these considerations force the placing 
of income taxes on a current basis and at 
once, even if there were no personal or hu- 
mane reasons for doing so. But it is im- 
possible to get on a current basis without 
eliminating the tax debt on 1942 incomes: 
No current program, whether it be withhold- 
ing, compulsory savings, or spending tax, can 
be applied at the rates necessary as long as 
the 1942 tax debt is also simultaneously pay- 
able. There is no escaping the conclusion 
that the income tax on 1942 incomes must 
be either dropped or deferred. 

The second broad purpose for this income- 
tax reform rests on personal and humane 
grounds. On the Ist of January under our 
present system some 27,000,000 citizens will 
be in debt to the Federal Government for 
income tax. If we estimate two persons back 
of each taxpayer, we have 80,000,000 people 
involved in the hazard of income-tax debt, 
It is inevitable that every year, even in 1943, 
some small percentage of our taxpayers will 
suffer loss of income from one or another 
cause. Even if as few as 4 percent were so af- 
fected, this would mean more than a million 
taxpayers in trouble because of income-tax 
debt. What are the reasons that might make 
for lower current income for the individual 
income taxpayer? Men are called into the 
armed services, others go into Government 
work at lower pay, men and women are dis- 
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placed from peacetime industry by wartime 
dislocation, some suffer sickness and acci- 
dent, others must retire because of advancing 
years. All of these find that now with the 
new high tax rates their income-tax debt 
becomes an intolerable hardship, wiping out 
savings that have been accumulated over the 
years. And for the hundreds of thousands 
that have already been injured, millions of 
us are in danger, because we are each sub- 
ject to the same hazards and the same inevi- 
table loss of income. 

The present system is a bad system for all 
of us, and it should and can be corrected. It 
is clear that the Government cannot continue 
for long to be the creditor of some 27,000,000 
taxpayers and their families in debt for in- 
come tax, particularly when there is no sub- 
stantial question of revenue involved in skip- 
ping a year and getting the whole country on 
a current pay-as-you-go basis. 

In order to accomplish this desirable objec- 
tive of getting our income taxes on a current 
basis, I suggested to the Treasury in March 
of last year and to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in July a plan which I called the pay- 
aS-you-go income-tax plan. This plan is 
to be applied to individuals, not to corpo- 
rations. Since then there has been a great 
deal of discussion, many suggestions and a 
little criticism. 

I welcome this opportunity to make a state- 
ment about the plan which will bring it up 
to date, adding to and modifying the origi- 
nal plan in the light of the suggestions and 
criticisms which I have received. 

The first problem is how to get our per- 
sonal income taxes on a current basis with- 
out paying 2 years’ taxes in 1 year. The 
answer is as simple as daylight saving. Let 
us turn our tax clocks ahead 1 year. The 
taxes we have paid last year cut of our 1942 
incomes are taxes on our incomes recelved 
We can best solve the problem now 
by recognizing these 1942 payments to be 
taxes on 1941 as they really are; and by be- 
ginning 1943 by paying on 1943, thereby 
dropping cut the year 1942 from the tax 
calendar forever. 

In my original testimony before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, I suggested drop- 
ping out 1941, but the Treasury preferred 
that if any year was to be dropped, it should 
be 1942. Now that 1943 has already begun 
it is clear that the Treasury is right, and 
that 1942 would be a better year to skip. It 
is unfortunate that action could not have 
been taken in time to make practical the 
skipping of 1941. The year 1941 would have 
been a much better year to be skipped for 
many income taxpayers who are serving the 
people of the United States in the armed 
forces or in the Federal civil service. Per- 
haps some method can be worked out to give 
them the choice of 1941 or 1942. I hope 
that thts can be done. 

The question arises at once in everyone's 
mind, How can we drop an income-tax year 
out of the calendar in this way without hav- 
ing the Treasury lose a lot of money that is 
badly needed for the war effort? The answer 
is that we shall all go along paying our in- 
come taxes as we have before, only they will 
will be on a current basis. The Treasury will 
also go along getting its revenues. The only 
difference is that when a taxpayer dies or 
ceases to receive income he will not owe in- 
come tax as he does under the present system. 
Reduction of tax payment by the taxpayer 
as a result of setting the tax clock ahead oc- 
curs only at some future date, when and as 
the taxpayer’s income ceases or declines. 
The reduction is therefore spread over the 
whole lifetime of the present income-tax- 
paying generation, and occurs beneficially 
for each taxpayer at the time when his in- 
come fails. As for the Treasury, the Treas< 
ury has never considered taxes receivable as 
an asset, and accordingly they can be written 
off the balance sheet of the Government 
without the change of a single penny. 
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If we study the consequences of the plan 
over the generation, we find that, since the 
loss would be spread over a period of some 35 
to 50 years, the gross amount of $8,000,- 
000,000 estimated as the tax liabilities on 
1942 income would amount to an average 
of only $160,000,000 to $220,000,000 a year 
over this period. This gross loss of revenue 
in any case would be partially offset by better 
tax collections and collection methods and 
also by recoveries through the estate tax of 
part of what would otherwise have been 
payable as income tax. The loss in revenue 
is relatively not substantial in comparison 
with the gross tax revenues to be received 
in these years. Another way of looking at it 
is that the net loss over a generation would 
be about the same as 1 month's current ex- 
penditures. The first big loss would come, 
if at all, in the first year of a post-war de- 
pression, and it would occur as a timely ad- 
justment both for the economic welfare of 
the Nation and for the help of each individ- 
ual taxpayer whose income had suffered re- 
duction. It is a small cost to achieve a basic 
income-tax reform, preserving the integrity 
of the system and affecting beneficially 
27,000,000 citizens. 

The question is sometimes raised as to the 
effect of the plan on inflation. The only per- 
sons who would have more cash on hand 
under the plan are the few who have accrued 
their income taxes and who hold them in 
liquid form. These are few indeed, and they 
are not spendthrifts. On the contrary, it is 
a matter of common observation that the 
American people will-not spend their sav- 
ings, or their War bond purchases when they 
have once been acquired, except under con- 
ditions of real economic pressure. Striking 
evidence of this is found in the familiar 
Christmas savings clubs, where money is pur- 
posefully saved to buy Christmas presents; 
and yet when the time for expenditure comes, 
under all the pressure of the holiday season 
and in spite of the identification of the sav- 
ings with the season, only 30 percent of the 
Christmas club resources are actually spent 
for consumer purchases. As a matter of fact, 
since the pay-as-you-go plan will make with- 
holding taxes possible at a high level, and 
since we will be collecting for 1943 in 1943, 
the total effect will be anti-inflationary rather 
than otherwise. 

The Tax Research Department of the Treas- 
ury feels that a withholding tax at a high 
rate is important in keeping taxpayers cur- 
rent. I too favor a withholding tax, because 
it makes it easier for people to keep on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. And if we want a with- 
holding tax at a high rate, the pay-as-you-go 
plan does solve the problem of having a with- 
holding tax without having some amount of 
double taxation; that is, of paying 2 years’ 
taxes in 1. However, if a withholding tax 
provision at a high rate turns out to be either 
undesirable or impractical, the pay-as-you-go 
plan stands on its own feet as a sound method 
of getting the country free of income-tax 
debt. 

The second point in the pay-as-you-go 
income-tax plan is designed to solve the 
problem of how we can pay our income taxes 
on a current basis, when we do not know at 
the beginning of a year what our income is 
going to be in that year. The way of solving 
this problem is not too difficult. We will go 
ahead as we do today, filing an income-tax 
schedule about the 1Eth of March declaring 
our previous year’s income. But this will be 
a tentative return for the year then begin- 
ning and we will pay our current taxes on 
the basis of this tentative return. After the 
year had ended here would have to be an 
adjustment up or down depending on whether 
our actual income for the year was greater 
or less than that on our tentative return. 
But this adjustment would be made on the 
same blank and at the same time as our 
return for the following year. This return 
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would be at one time the final return for the 
old year and the tentative return for the 
new. There would be no doubling of returns 
involved and only a few extra lines for the ad- 
justment computations. 

The third feature of the plan is the pro- 
vision for relief in case a taxpayer knows his 
income in the current year is going to be 
less or greater than that of the year of his 
tentative declaration. The plan provides that 
he may declare his true knowledge of lower 
or higher income, as a result of salary 
changes, and so forth, which have actually 
occurred, and make his current payments 
accordingly, 

This provision eliminates the awkwardness 
of avoidable year-end adjustments and keeps 
the plan closer to a true pay-as-you-go basis 
than it would otherwise be. 

The fourth point about the plan covers the 
special provisions for minimizing objection- 
able windfall cases. These provisions were 
not included in the original plan and have 
been added to meet a widespread feeling that, 
even though the number of cases be few, it 
is desirable to guard against them. 

To meet this feeling, I have made the fol- 
lowing three suggestions for handling these 
windfall cases: 

1. Do not cancel the income tax on capital 
gains. Capital gains are not like ordinary 
recurring income, and can properly be sep- 
arated out in the plan. 

2. Provide a special death tax to recover 
what may be considered windfall arising be- 
cause of death in 1942, or during some appro- 
priate transition period. 

3. In all cases where claim for credit ex- 
ceeds $10,000, or some other suitable amount, 
take an average of 1941, 1942, and 1943. The 
average of the 3 years will be a practical way 
of determining a fair normal income instead 
of windfall income. 

These three provisions will catch all of the 
most objectionable windfall cases. But even 
so, there may still be a few remaining. What 
then? 

Much as I dislike windfalls, even if they 
cannot be entirely eliminated, I am still for 
the plan. In all fairness, we should not re- 
fuse to do good for millions simply because 
we will be doing too much good for a few 
that don't deserve it. 

The fifth point about the pay-as-you-go 
income-tax plan is that it proposes to give 
equal treatment to all taxpayers under the 
plan. This means to skip a tax year for all 
alike in every bracket and start the whole 
country income-tax debt free. 

These are my reasons: For those in the 
lower brackets, the plan will obviously have 
far-reaching beneficial results since unfortu- 
nate circumstances of loss of income will not 
be doubly unfortunate because of last year’s 
debt. 

For those in the middle brackets, the plan 
will eliminate countless personal and family 
tragedies, free many able citizens for public 
service, and step up the efficiency of American 
industry by making possible the retirement 
and pensioning of executives who are holding 
on, largely to pay their income tax and never 
catching up. 

For those in the upper brackets, it will make 
much less practical difference than might 
appear. First, because, like anybody else, as 
long as they have their income they continue 
to pay their taxes; and, when they die, what 
otherwise would have been payable as income 
tax on the taxpayer’s previous year’s income 
is subject to estate taxes in his highest 
brackets. 

But apart from the practical considera- 
tions, the reason I favor over-all application 
of the principle is because it gives equal 
treatment to all taxpayers under the plan. 
In adopting pay-as-you-go by skipping a 
year, I believe we should treat all citizens 
alike. As we turn the tax clock ahead for 
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some, we should turn it ahead for all, and 
get the whole Nation out of income-tax debt 
as of the beginning of 1943. 

Insofar as we want more equality of in- 
come and of wealth we can have these 
through the progressive income tax and the 
progressive estate tax, but we should not 
use this general income-tax reform, pay-as- 
you-go, unequally to accelerate indirectly the 
impact of progressive taxation. Let us 
achieve such levelling, or lack of it, as we 
desire, directly through legislative action 
on measures explicity drawn to serve that 
purpose. 

There is a deeper and perhaps a truer way 
of looking at this problem of correcting our 
income tax practice equitably. Most agree, 
I suppose, on a policy of taxation based on 
ability to pay, with graduated rates as steep 
or as mild as Congress from time to time 
determines proper. We are not unmindful of 
other social criteria for the imposition of 
taxes, but presumably these would all be con- 
sistent with ability to pay. 

If we now look at our traditional income- 
tax practice fundamentally, we see what we 
have really been doing is to estimate ability 
to pay in terms of last year’s income. Now 
as a matter of observable fact, last year's in- 
come is over and gone as income; it is a 
criterion of ability to pay only in so far as 
last year’s income remains as a residue in 
current wealth, or as it portends income 
presently to be received. 

The true significance of the pay-as-you-go 
plan is that it denies the applicability of last 
year’s income as a criterion either of current 
wealth or of income presently to be received; 
and therefore rejects for all alike the use 
of last year’s income as a basis of taxation 
according to ability to pay. The plan in- 
volves not only the elimination of income-tax 
debt; basically it involves a change in the 
criterion of ability to pay. By starting the 
new year with a new criterion of ability to 
pay, we simultaneously start it with all 
citizens income-tax-debt free. 

The Treasury has devised a modified plan 
which would apply to the fall tax debt of 
some taxpayers and to only a part of the tax 
debt of the rest. Concretely, the Treasury 
proposed that the tax year be skipped for 
only the normal tax and the lowest bracket 
rate of surtax (that is, a total of 10 percent 
and that the balance of the tax debt remain- 
ing should be paid over the next 2 years), this 
in addition to current income taxes that 
will be payable in those years. The Treasury 
conceded that this would leave between 10 
and 20 percent of our taxpayers still owing 
the Government for taxes on their last year's 
income. This group of 10 to 20 percent in- 
cludes practically all of the country’s techni- 
cal, administrative, and professional workers, 
men and women vital to the creative and 
dynamic evolution of our country who need 
freedom from income-tax debt danger as 
much as anyone else. 

I am invariably asked what the Treasury's 
objections are to the plan. In order to an- 
swer this question, I have analyzed the 
sources known to me of official Treasury pro- 
nouncement on the plan. These consist of 
the following: 

1. Statement to the press by Randolph 
Paul, August 19, 1942, as reported in the New 
York Times. 7 

2. Press release of August 24, 1942, from 
the Treasury. 

3. Radio speech by Randolph Paul on Au- 
gust 31, 1942, over the Mutval network. 

4. Speech by Randolph. Paul to the Na- 
tional Lawyers’ Guild, September 26, 1942. 

5. Letter by Randolph Paul in reply to 
Louis Bromfield in the Washington Post of 
December 17, 1942. 

On analyzing these several statements, 
there appear to be four principal points of 
difference, 
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1. The Treasury raises the point of admin- 
istrative difficulties. Here the objection is 
so weak that the following statement is used: 
“In effect, the Ruml plan requires two re- 
turns and two sets of computations to de- 
termine 1 year’s tax.” Yes, in effect, that is 
true, but in fact it is all done at the same time 
and on the same return. 

2. The Treasury suggests the possible dan- 
ger of inflation. This objection falls into two 
parts: First, people who have saved for taxes 
may spend their savings; and second, people 
would not have the repressive influence on 
their spending of a large impending tax lia- 
bility. This argument has been presented 
strongly only in the December letter to Mr. 
Bromfield. As I haye said earlier, the few who 
have accrued their taxes are not spendthrifts; 
and second, the burden of current tax pay- 
ments under the pay-as-you-go plan will be 
as great or greater than payments against the 
debt on last year’s income under our present 
practice. In a later sentence Mr. Paul states: 
“As desirable as collection at the source is, it 
is unnecessary to adopt it at the cost of for- 
giving a year’s tax liability.” This sentence 
seems to imply that there is thought of col- 
lecting 2 years’ taxes in 1 year, in whole or in 
part, for some or all income taxpayers. This 
is exactly what we want to avoid. Congress 
fixes the income-tax rates according to its 
Judgment as to what is proper at the time. 
These rates are fixed openly and no carry-over 
of debt liability should be permitted to carry 
us beyond the decision of Congress as to the 
assessment to be imposed currently on the 
income taxpayers. If, in the opinion of some, 
the burden should be greater, the evidence 
can be presented to Congress and it will make 
an explicit determination of its own for the 
country. 

3. The Division of Tax Research of the 

Treasury has persistently insisted that the 
pay-as-you-go plan be linked with collection 
at the source. I have from the beginning 
favored collection at the source and have said 
so. I think collection at the source improves 
the pay-as-you-go plan. But collection at 
the source is not indispensable for pay as you 
go. Accordingly, if collection at the source 
proves impractical or inacceptable, there is 
no reason for not having the benefits of the 
pay-as-you-go plan anyway. I became par- 
ticularly apprehensive about linking pay as 
you go tvo closely with a withholding tax after 
an incident before Senator CLank's subcom- 
mittee on the withholding tax which Senator 
Crank described in the New York Times of 
August 20, 1942. On the same day that the 
Division of Tax Research was advocating col- 
lection at the source, the Collector of Internal 
Revenue, another department of the Treas- 
ury, “raised a number of objections” to it. 
Under the circumstances, it seemed to me 
that I had gone far enough in expressing 
favor for the withholding tax without tying 
up the pay-as-you-go plan in a controversy 
that was in no way crucial as far as the pay- 
@s-you-go plan was concerned. I gladly sup- 
port the recommendation for collection at 
the source, but not at the risk of the pay- 
as-you-go plan itself. As a matter of fact, I 
doubt whether we can have a withholding 
tax at the needed high rates without first 
adopting the pay-as-you-go plan. 

4. The last objection of the Treasury cen- 
ters around the question of giving equal 
treatment to ali taxpayers. I have made the 
suggestions which you have heard for elimi- 
nating windfall cases, but these seem not to 
satisfy the Treasury since they do not and 
are not intended to affect the higher brackets 
that are not windfall cases. It has been my 
feeling that, except for windfalls, all citizens 
should be treated alike and the tax year 
should be skipped for all. 

I feel that the Treasury misjudges the po- 
litical tides because it is too close to the 
waves. I believe that the country is tired 
of indirection in the attempt to achieve a 
leveling beyond the explicit acts of Congress. 


Equal treatment for all by turning the tax 
clock ahead for all alike has been a point of 
principle that I have felt worth while de- 
fending. 

But this point of principle is one that 
Congress properly will decide. If the prin- 
ciple is not so important, or if I have wrongly 
construed it, then I must point out frankly 
that it is entirely practical to draw up a 
pay-as-you-go plan that would leave a resi- 
due of debt remaining to be paid by taxpayers 
in the higher brackets. Several proposals of 
this sort have been suggested, but none of 
them, as they stand, is satisfactory because 
the residue of debt remaining is not suffi- 
ciently closely related to ability to pay. But 
a plan could be drawn up that would leave a 
residue of debt payable and at the same time 
relate this debt sharply to the taxpayer's 
ability to pay. 

One criticism of the plan that has been 
made by some, but not to my knowledge by 
the Treasury, stems from a feeling that some- 
how it is wrong to cancel a debt. These 
critics would like to get on a pay-as-you-go 
basis in 1943, but retain the tax liability for 
1942 as well, although they recognize that it 
must be deferred or spread over many years, 
The effect of all such proposals is to compii- 
cate the problem, to leave a disagreeable debt 
overhanging millions of taxpayers—a debt 
that would be a perpetual football of poli- 
tics—and to increase beyond the will of Con- 
gress, as expressed in legislated income-tax 
rates, the burden of payments to the Federal 
Government assessed on the individual tax- 
payer. 

The feeling that it is somehow wrong to 
cancel a debt runs very deep and it is re- 
spected in quarters where the feeling itself 
is not shared. It is not easy to find the rea- 
son. Certainly it is a common practice, as 
evidenced by the experience of banks and 
other commercial institutions, to reorganize 
debtor-creditor relations without prejudice, 
upon the initiative of either party, whenever 
it becomes necessary in furthering the best 
continuing interests of both. Removal of 
debt liabilities in this way is considered a 
means of preserving the integrity cf the rela- 
tionship and a recognition of joint interest 
in a future welfare. It avoids the deceit and 
bitterness characteristic of evasion and de- 
fault. 

Certainly the canceling of debt in order 
to further the welfare of all concerned has 
had the high approval of age-old moral 
authorities. An interesting contemporary 
comment has been made on the plan itself. 
A writer in the Information Service of the 
Federal Council of Churches, after describ- 
ing the pay-as-you-go plan, goes on to say, 
“At the meetings of various interdenomina- 
tional organizations held at Cleveland in De- 
cember, a member of this Department's staff 
informally interviewed a number of church 
officials and found those consulted uniformly 
in favor of the plan.” 

There is also a special reason why the lia- 
bilities which have arisen under our income- 
tax procedure may properly be set aside as 
I have suggested. These liabilities are not 
debts such as those which arise in the ex- 
change of money, property, or services be- 
tween private individuals. They cannot be 
removed by bankruptcy proceedings. On the 
contrary, they are the result of a unilater- 
ally imposed levy by a legislative body under 
a traditional practice of assessment recog- 
nized by ali to be defective. This practice 
was, in fact, so defective that in 1942 not only 
was the income-tax debt itself so imposed, 
but the amount of the debt was not estab- 
lished until October 21, 1942, nearly ten 
months after the taxable year began. 

There would therefore appear to be neither 
practical nor cthical grounds of a general 
character for not canceling the old income- 
tax liability if that seems the best way of 
solving our problem. Moreover, in view of 
the defect and delay in our income-tax law 
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there is sound and just reason why the cor- 
rection should now be made. At this time 
when citizens will bear more tax burdens than 
ever before, and when the expectation of ad- 
ditional burdens is in the minds of all, Con- 
gress may well extend a friendly and a help- 
ing hand to the Nation’s taxpayers. Con- 
gress may well remove the distress of income- 
tax debt from the unfortunate whose in- 
comes fail, and the fear of income-tax debt 
from the rest of us. 

Broadly speaking, what will the plan ac- 
complish? 

The pay-as-you-go income tax plan is a 
three-way plan. 

First of all, it is a plan that will relieve 
thousands of citizens from hardship and dis- 
tress arising from income-tax debt, and that 
will bring peace of mind to millions more 
who are in income-tax-debt danger. 

Second, it is a method for clearing the 
decks for an all-out war financing program. 
If we can all be free of income-tax debt on 
the first of next year, we can start on a pay- 
as-you-go basis and stay there. If we need 
high withholding taxes we can have them; 
if we need to supplement voluntary savings 
with compulsory savings, we can do that too. 
But whatever is called for, it would be paid 
out of the current year's income as an assess- 
ment on the same year's income. We would 
not be paying for dead horses while we are 
fighting a war. 

In the third place, the pay-as-you-go in- 
come-tax plan is the best kind of financial 
planning for the post-war period. Our poli- 
cies can then be forward looking, not back- 
ward looking. We will not be trying to col- 
lect income taxes from people who are un- 
employed; we will not be debating whether 
we should collect taxes on 1941 incomes from 
men demobilized from the armed forces. We 
will not have a spending spree in the first 
little boomlet, financed on unpaid taxes, and 
then a tax-debt headache if incomes should 
drop off for a year or so. 

The chances of getting the new year 1943 
on a pay-as-you-go basis seem to me to be 
distinctly good. I feel that a pay-as-you-go 
plan in a form acceptable to Congress will 
certainly be adopted, because income-tax 
payers want to pay their taxes on a cur- 
rent basis, they want to be free of income- 
tax debt and they know it can be done 
without hurting the Treasury and without 
paying 2 years’ taxes in one. The taxpayers 
know that pay-as-you-go solves the problem 
simply and fairly by skipping an income- 
tax year. They know the whole trouble was 
caused by a basic defect in our income-tax 
law which has existed from the beginning, 
that of paying a tax on last year’s income 
out of this year’s receipts. This defect was 
not their fault and they know it. They want 
it corrected and they want to be on a pay- 
as-you-go basis in 1943. 

Enough time has elapsed since the plan 
went to the Treasury and since it was made 
public before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee to permit the development of criticism, 
suggestions, and modifications of the plan. 
The critics have not been negligent and I 
feel sure that the objections which have been 
raised are the result of painstaking ex- 
amination. At the same time, the lack of 
force in the objections which have been 
made to the plan has been apparent to 
press and public alike and has been the sub- 
ject of nation-wide comment. 

It seems to me that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when the pay-as-you- 
go plan will be in the realm of legislative 
action. The needed decisions and compro- 
mises are the appropriate responsibility of 
Congress. The evidence is in. Let us have 
earnest consideration and early action. 

As a nation of individuals we will be better 
able to meet the present and to attack what- 
ever the future has in store for us if we are 
paid up in our income tax and, being out 
of income-tax debt, we can pay as we go 
out of what we earn. è 
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Interim Report of New England Members 
of the Congress of the United States To 
Investigate Fuel-Oil Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an interim report 
of the investigation of the fuel-oil situa- 
tion made by the New England Members 
of the Congress of the United States. 

. There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The p of this interim report is to 
present the facts, findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations to date of the New Eng- 
land delegation in the Congress on the fuel- 
oil situation as it concerns the six New Eng- 
land States. 

The New England Members of the Con- 
gress, having further reviewed and investi- 
gated the fuel situation, find the following 
facts: 

1. Prior to the outbreak of the war more 
than 95 percent of all petroleum products 
were transported to New England by ocean 
tankers, Submarine warfare and the needs 
of our armed forces have reduced this method 
of transportation to a minimum. Practi- 
cally all transportation of fuel oil into New 
England today is by rail or local barge. 

2. The amount of petroleum required in 
the 6 New England States has been vari- 
ously estimated by experts, but it is approxi- 
mately 320,000 barrels per day. 

3. The amount of petroleum now being 
transported into New England is about 
220,000 barrels per day. 

4. The difference in the amount required 
and the amount now being transported is 
100,000 barrels per day—one-third short of 
requirements. 

5. The supply on hand, or the inventory, 
has also been variously estimated by experts 
and is between nine and one-half and eleven 
million barrels. 

6. The danger point on inventories has 
been estimated at 5,000,000 barrels. This 
means that whenever the New England in- 
ventory becomes less than 5,000,000 barrels 
many consumers in New England will find it 
difficult or impossible to secure any supplies. 

7. At the present time the reserve supply 
of No. 2 fuel oil in New England is relatively 
good, but the supply of bunker oil and range 
oil is much below normal. 

8. The conclusion reached by the experts 
is that unless there is a considerable in- 
crease of shipments into the area within 60 
days, we will have used all available inven- 
tories on hand and be down to an unsafe 
level. The Office of Petroleum Coordinator 
assures us that early in February there will 
be an increased movement into the East 
of 120,000 barrels a day as a result of the 
completion of the pipe line to Illinois. 
Whether more than 20,000 barrels of this will 
go into New England is uncertain. 

9. New England can no longer depend upon 
any ocean tanker movement—at least for 
the first 6 months of the year 1943. 

10. Pipe lines now under belated construc- 
tion will be of little benefit to the New Eng- 
land area during the present winter. 

11. Prior to December 2, 1942, there were 
amazing conflicts in the views, opinions, and 
delegated authority—if any—to the various 
_ governmental agencies charged with the ex- 


2 solution of this problem. The evi- 

dence shows that until December 2, 1942, 
the policies controlling the entire petroleum 
set-up were under several and various 
agencies, such as rationing, price control, 
Office of Defense Transportation, Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator, and War Production 
Board, and that frequently these agencies 
were working at cross pur 

The Office of Petroleum Coordinator has 
dealt more than any other agency with the 
supply of petroleum products. The Office of 
Defense Transportation had no authority to 
designate the shipment of petroleum prod- 
ucts or other freight to the east coast or 
elsewhere. It dealt merely with the general 
transportation problem from the standpoint 
of facilitating the transportation, by rail, of 
all freight and passengers. 

The rationing of petroleum and other 
products is under the direction of Mr. Hen- 
derson, and the allotment and distribution 
of the prescribed amount is entirely in the 
hands of the local rationing boards appointed 
by Mr. Henderson and is not under the juris- 
diction of the Petroleum Coordinator. 

It will surprise the people of New England, 
who have not been in close touch with the 
situation, to learn that the Office of the Pe- 
troleum Coordinator has had no authority 
hitherto to order or direct any producers of 
oil to direct rail shipments to New England. 
Its efforts have been confined to using its 
good offices to make recommendations. It 
had no authority to compel or enforce the 
diversion of petroleum products from one 
area to another. This lack of authority has 
been apparent to all interested for many 
months. For more than 9 months, continu- 
ously and repeatedly, efforts have been made 
to induce the Chief Executive to establish a 
Nation-wide authority to control the dis- 
tribution of petroleum products. Nearly 
every Member of the New England delegation 
has requested this power and has been prom- 
ised that it would be done. It is remark- 
able that conditions are not worse than they 
are, in view of the absence of any real of- 
ficial power to act. The naming, on Decem- 
ber 2, of a so-called oil czar with greater au- 
thority should tend to improve the situation, 
for it at least fixes definite responsibility and 
grants the necessary power to act. 

12. The Government policy through volun- 
tary instruction and solicitation to convert 
oil burners to coal burners wherever possible 
has met with very little degree of success 
among home owners, apartments, public 
buildings, and institutions. It has met with 
some degree of success among the industries 
and it is estimated that about 50 percent of 
the potential conversions have been accom- 
plished by industry. The savings by con- 
version of approximately 32,000,000 barrels 
per year have been absorbed and offset, how- 
ever, by the expanded requirements of war in- 
dustries and war uses, 

13. The tank cars now in service were never 
intended to be used at the terrific speed and 
turn-about that is now necessary. Great 
delay has been brought about because of 
ever-required repairs, and the repairs have 
been made only at the repair shops of the 
car-owning companies. The speed of the 
— is hampered by the less serviceable 


eri Various Government agencies have from 
time to time in the past stated in the public 
press and otherwise that their best estimate 
is that the people of New England would 
have 75 percent of their oil requirements sub- 
ject to various qualifications which include 
military requirements. Such statements have 
been unfortunate in their effect upon our 
present problem, since too few people have 
understood the significance of the qualifica- 
tions and have not converted to coal because 
of the assumption held out that they would 
be supplied with 75 percent of their normal 
requirements. 

15. The evidence shows that the chief 
bottleneck at the present time is the lack of 
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sufficient tank cars. The delegation is as- 
sured that the movement in barge trans- 
portation has been greatly increased and with 
the addition of the Great Lakes barges to the 
New York and Philadelphia areas, additional 
supplies of fuel oil will come into New Eng- 
land. 

16. The delays in transportation and un- 
loading are due in many instances to the in- 
evitable results of changing over from water 
transportation to rail transportation. 

17. It is possible that the amount of fuel 
oil for heating purposes may be as low as 
50 percent of normal requirements—some 
evidence other than that from Washington 
Officials indicate from 40 to 60 percent. In 
view of this, the people of New England 
should and must do a great deal more in 
the way of conversion to coal than they are 
doing at the present time 

18. The directive of the President of De- 
cember 2, 1942, placing greater power and 
authority in the hands of Mr. Ickes, subject 
only to minor limitations, is in line with the 
recommendations repeatedly made by the 
New England delegation. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the opinion of this committee there 
are four major causes, all contributing to the 
present fuel shortage situation in New Eng- 
land: 

1. The war—the transferring of tankers 
that have carried oil to New England, to the 
Allies before and since we entered the war, 
and the loss of tankers by submarine war- 
fare. 

2, The lack, until December 2, 1942, of an 
Oil Coordinator with power and authority 
to compel the delivery of fuel oil and other 
needed petroleum products to areas like New 
England where it was apparent a famine in 
these necessities was developing. 

3. The failure to build the oil pipe lines 
that were authorized by Congress in July 
1941 which, if immediately constructed, 
would now have been in full operation and 
would have made available more tank cars 
for transportation of oil to New England. 

4. The slowness and unjustifiable delays 
in making decisions and in carrying out di- 
rectives by the Office of Petroleum Coordi- 
nator, Office of Defense Transportation, Office 
of Price Administration, and the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

It is obvious, from the facts as outlined 
above, and from the evidence presented to 
the committee, that New England will have a 
dire and dangerous shortage of residual or 
bunker oi and domestic heating oil during 
the coming winter unless steps are taken im- 
mediately to increase the supply. 

The committee considers that the rationing 
plan at long last in effect all over the United 
States since Decemoer 1, 1942, should help 
New England but it is extremely unfortunate 
that its inauguration was so long delayed. 
In no other way that this committee can 
ascertain can more fuel oil be had in New 
England except by the use of more tank cars 
and barge transportation on the New England 
Tun. 

The Office of Defense Transportation gives 
little encouragement that there can be any 
substantial increase in petroleum shipments 
by rail to New England because of the gen- 
eral transportation situation throughout the 
country and the possible increased military 
needs, 

The authorities agree that the difficulty 
in New England is greater than anywhere 
else in the country because the storage is 
less, the climate colder, the distance greater, 
and the means of reaching the area are more 
limited. The authorities also assure the 
committee that the fuel-oil rationing pro- 
gram has been applied throughout the 17 
Atlantic Coast States and 13 Midwestern 
States. 

The authorities testify that domestic con- 
version has not been accomplished to any 
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appreciable extent and that compulsory con- 
version is going to be necessary. The New 
England delegation earnestly recommends 
conversion whenever practicable. 

It is hoped that placing the principal con- 
trol of petroleum products under one head 
and granting the authority necessary will 
remove the confusion formerly caused by 
conflicting statements and directives issued 
by the heads of various bureaus and their 
subordinates. 

The New England delegation as an or- 
ganized group will continue its year-old 
struggle for adequate fuel supplies for New 
England. The present crisis has been long 
anticipated and called repeatedly to the at- 
tention of the authorities in Washington by 
the delegation and by public officials of the 
various States and by various civic organiza- 
tions. Failure of those in authority to act 
has brought us to the present perilous situa- 
tion. 

The committee believes that the public 
should be informed that even under the most 
favorable circumstances there will be a dras- 
tic shortage of petroleum products in New 
England this winter. Even with greatly ac- 
celerated conversions and increased tank-car 
transportation, one factor which no one can 
determine is the type of winter New England 
will experience. 


Addresses by Rev. Dr. John P. Boland 
and Paul M. Herzog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Rev. Dr. John P. Boland, chairman of 
the New York State Labor Relations 
Board, who was formerly associated with 
the National Labor Relations Board, and 
also an address by Paul M. Herzog, chair- 
man of the New York State Labor Rela- 
tions Board, at a testimonial dinner in 
honor of Father John P. Boland. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orb, as follows: 


SAID IN PARTING 


(By Rev. Dr, John P. Boland, chairman, New 
York State Labor Relations Board) 

Years ago I paid a visit to the little House 
of Divine Providence, in Turin, an institu- 
tion of many-sided mercy which reached out, 
with motherly interest, and embosomed the 
unwanted of all the ages of man. Inside the 
walls of this city of refuge its busy builders 
had fashioned a foundling asylum, an or- 
phanage, vocational schools, a home for the 
blind, and one for the aged. In its 800-bed 
infirmary the patients, when expressing their 
gratitude for gifts of dolci or fruit, did not 
use the common phrase thank you. I 
heard them say, instead, Thanks be to God, 
Deo gratias,” as if they meant, they and the 
nuns who had taught them, we are grateful 
for the things you bring us, to Him from 
whom they originally come. 

I can think of no better way of saying 
thank you to this vast gathering of my 
friends than by imitating those beneficiaries 
of Old World acts of kindness. I am grateful 
to God for inspiring you to be generous in 
your thoughts about me. Your speakers, 


your committee, you yourselves, individually 
and collectively, have done me the honor of 
breaking bread with me, the bread of warm, 
tingling friendship. The effect has been, as 
you may have noted during the program of 
speaking, akin to that wrought by the white 
magic of a man’s love for his fellows. We 
have discovered that our various philoso- 
phies, when fused, melt into that of the 
Sermon on the Mount. We love God best 
when we serve one another and thrice blessed 
are they who clasp tight the hands of men 
afflicted by poverty or oppressed by despots 
or persecuted for justice's sake. 

We stand as one in our deep conviction 
that the earth is the Lord’s and by His wish, 
every man’s. We believe unitedly that man’s 
innate dignity is his most precious possession 
and that it must be acknowledged, respected, 
and, when attacked, defended with all our 
substance and with our lives. We hold, to- 
gether, that opportunities for employment 
should exist for all, always, whatever the 
color of our skin, whatever our racial or na- 
tional origin, whatever our creed. No man 
can enjoy the blessings of a satisfying stand- 
ard of living, if one man suffers from their 
lack or loss. We must agree, too, that what- 
ever we do, by organization or legislation, to 
pull our depressed fellowmen to higher places 
alongside us, must be guided by the moral 
law. Its supremacy and finality must be 
recognized by state and by private citizen. 
It must be accepted as the instrument by 
which each day's conduct is measured. 

Within the limits of this moral code must 
all good labor relations be planned and prac- 
ticed, including the right of employees as 
well as of employers to organize, the right of 
both freely to choose gents as their spokes- 
men in collective bargaining, the right to 
negotiate contracts covering all terms of em- 
ployment, contracts that will be binding for 
a mutually satisfactory period of time and 
the right to invoke local conciliation and, if 
it fails, voluntary mediation and, as a final 
step, if the dispute continues, voluntary arbi- 
tration, thus pushing strikes into the distant 
atmosphere of things that are rare. Work- 
ingmen and their employers, farmers and 
professional men, too, make their vocational 
contribution to the sum total of free and 
abundant industry and service, more ade- 
quately, when they make it through organ- 
ized groups. Woe unto that state where there 
are no free associations of individuals, where 
the state deals only with masses of individual 
men. There you will find totalitarianism. 
Finally, normal labor relations cannot subsist 
long on a rich diet of rights and claims and 
privileges. A just regard for our duties and 
responsibilities and the other man's viewpoint 
keeps the body economic healthy. 

Today we are engaged in a task that may 
occupy us for a generation. We are getting 
the feel of its opening phases. Slowly and 
onerously we are readying ourselves for the 
shock of a full head-on collision with the 
mightiest forces in all history, forces that are 
bent on warping our theories of government 
and industry to suit their own narrow racial 
and corporatistic formula. Labor and man- 
agement in the free countries are forging the 
weapons that are needed to defeat them. 
Our servicemen are fighting them on every 
continent, must fight them on every island 
that the world knows, in jungles and on 
mountain tops, on all seas and under them, 
and in the heavens above them. 

I see in this conflict two separate wars, one 
military and the other philosophical, a war 
of ideas. Physically the enemy is but one, 
though across the Atlantic his language is 
German or Italian, while to our west it is 
Japanese. They have said that they are one. 
He is ideologically one, also, for the Axis 
countries give complete allegiance to one 
political theory, that all men, individuals, 
and families and professions and business 
and craftsmen are the servants of the state. 
Men’s bodies and minds and souls, their birth 
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and death and all the sacred happenings be- 
tween these outposts of life, their employ- 
ment and recreation, their sickness and recov- 
ery are to be stooped and bent over the state's 
work benches. Against such evils we are bat- 
tling. God giving us unity and seriousness 
of purpose and the spirit of sacrifice and the 
gift of prayer, we will win. We will win both 
wars. We will keep our souls as well as our 
bodies free. 

I, too, want to take part in that struggle, 
as busy a part as I may, in the fleld of war- 
time mediation and arbitration, hitherto 
closed to me by statute, as well as in the 
task of keeping America America after the 
war. This and my parish with its added war 
duties made my resignation imperative. 

The fact that my colleagues on the Board 
and my associates, members of the Board’s 
staff, are thoroughly steeped in the tradi- 
tions of good employer-employee relation- 
ships and fully awake to their responsibili- 
ties under the act, and wonderful men and 
women, besides, made the chairman’s seat a 
firm and fixed one. They were my family, 
bright, willing, loyal, oh, so loyal. I am 
proud of them. I cannot properly thank 
them. Whatever of good has been accom- 
plished by the Board must be attributed to 
them, wholiy, in toto, and without any reser- 
vation. This dinner is given to honor them, 
and in particular John D. Moore, whose beau- 
tiful soul is with God, and my dear younger 
brothers, Paul Herzog and George Cassidy. 
I am but an ancient ship’s figurehead stick- 
ing out over the sea, yards beyond the prow, 
a symbol. You will never know how com- 
forting it is to feel that you have a friend 
when a fellow needs one, a source of un- 
failing patience and of solid counsel, until 
you have someone to back you like the in- 
defatigable Governor who has just finished 
an epochal social program for his native State 
and is now beginning one for the world— 
Governor Lehman whom it will be impossible 
for me to forget. Iam grateful to you, Gov- 
ernor Pcletti. Father Gannon, Mr. Blaine, 
Mr. Green Mr. Carey, Mr. Herzog, I am your 
debtor, 

Friends, all, quiet, quarrelsome, shy, im- 
petuous, generous, thoughtful, helpful, em- 
ployers, employees, members of the American 
Federation of Labor, of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, of independent 
unions, legal counsel, State and city officials 
whose advice I needed so often, members of 
societies, members of the reporting staffs of 
the daily newspapers who have been so 
sympathetic and honorable and helpful, 
foiks without any such affiliations, if I have 
offended, forgive, please; if I have been want- 
ing, forget. I hold you close to my heart 
with hoops of steel. You have made me 
love New York, in December as well as in 
June. To me New York is more than a city; 
it is an institution, America’s greatest, the 
world’s most magnificent, history's chief in- 
stitution, dedicated by human daring to 
human needs, spiritual as well as bodily, 
cheerful, valiant, beloved. I am happy be- 
cause you adopted me. Let the adoption 
papers stand. When you meet the members 
of the committee which worked out this 
testimonial, tell them for me that Iam simply 
overwhelmed. Charles Tuttle and Jim Far- 
ley, Judge Collins and Jim Mead will know. 
I will always remember to ask God to bless 
you, all of you, forever and a day. 


ADDRESS OF PAUL M. HERZOG, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE NEW YORK STATE LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 
Mr. Toastmaster, Governor Poletti, Your 

Excellency Bishop Donahue, Father Boland, 

and admirers of Father Boland who com- 

prise this audience, I rise tonight to voice 

a formal tribute of farewell to Father Bo- 

land from Commissioner Cassidy and the 

members of the board’s staff who love him 
so well. More than any other speaker, per- 
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haps, I am aware of the solemn character 
of this occasion. To all of us at the New 
York State Labor Relations Board it sym- 
bolizes the sad day 3 weeks from now, 
when father Boland will cease to be 
our colleague and our daily associate. We 
have been preparing for that day for 6 
months, always hoping against hope that 
some change might occur which would allow 
us to keep him a little longer. But now 
he has resigned the chairmanship. Tonight 
merely confirms that melancholy fact to 
his friends on FPifty-seventh Street. 

Most of you must long have envied the 
board and its staff, knowing that we had 
the great privilege of being with Father Bo- 
land every day for 5 years. Remember, please, 
that his colleagues are paying the price for 
that privilege tonight, paying it in our 
deeper pain at present parting. But we are 
proud, too, of Father Boland and proud to 
participate in tonight's splendid tribute to 
him, 

Knowing him, I suspect that he may try 
to thank you for that tribute in the name 
of the board, This will be because he is too 
modest to admit to himself that it is directed 
to Father Boland, the man. I shall force 
him to recognize the true fact by robbing 
him of the o ty to thank ali of you 
in the board's behalf. For that reason, and 
that reason alone; I do so now myself. 

I address my closing remarks, which are 
personal, directly to the guest of honor: 

Father Boland, your two colleagues and 
the board’s entire staff will miss you more 
than you can ever know. We shall miss 
your unending patience with the individual 
peculiarities of some of us, which must have 
tried that patience more than many of the 
labor disputes that you have settled. We 
shali miss your humor, your calm, your sure 
capacity to penetrate legalism wherever 
found and to discover the simple, the moral 
truth which lies beneath. We shall miss 
your priestly guidance wherever a deep 
understanding of human nature offers the 
only solution to a difficult problem. Most of 
all, we shall miss the wisdom and idealism 
which pervaded your every thought and ac- 
tion whenever we embarked together to dis- 
cover the true meaning of the State Labor 
Relations Act. 

We hail you, Father, for the lessons you 
have taught us in the 5 years that you 
have been our guide. Rest assured that for 
your friends at the board your teachings 
will not have been in vain. They will point 
us the way in the years to come. As your 
successor, I will strive to keep the chairman- 
ship the post of honor which you have made 
it George Cassidy and I pledge ourselves to 
do everything in our power to continue your 
policies and methods, knowing that any other 
course would bring destruction to the thing 
which you have built with such loving care. 

Father, you have done God's work here. 
You return to Buffalo to do God’s work in 
your parish. The men and women at the 
board send you on your way, repeating the 
words which you once taught me: “Go away 
slowly; come back quickly.” 


Bernard Baruch 
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HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK ` 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recor an editorial ` 


appearing in the Spartanburg, S. C., 


Herald, of December 25, 1942, in refer- 
ence to Mr. Bernard Baruch. This dis- 
tinguished American, a native of South 
Carolina, has on various occasions been 
of great service to his Government, and 
from time to time has made noteworthy 
contributions to various worthy causes, 
in his native State, South Carolina, and 
the United States of America. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BERNARD BARUCH 


When a man gives away a million dollars 
it makes a news story worthy of publica- 
tion and comment. That was the story con- 
tained in a New York dispatch of Friday. The 
giver was Bernard Baruch, a son of South 
Carolina who left his native State when a 
boy to find opportunity in America’s largest 
city. He was successful. He worked his way 
uphill from an obscure position in Wall 
Street and became one of the leading fi- 
nanciers of his country. 

But Bernard Baruch was more than a 
successful financier. He was counselor and 
adviser of men in high political positions— 
of governors, treasurers, members of the 
State Department, and of Presidents. Dur- 
ing the World War he was intimately asso- 
ciated with President Wilson. He has been 
of service to other Presidents since the war 
and in the present conflict Franklin D. 
Roosevelt often has called upon him for 
guiding counsel. 

Friday Mr. Baruch gave away $1,000,000, 
as follows: 

Army Relief, $200,000; Navy Relief, $200,000; 
Merchant Seamen's Relief, Red Cross, Rus- 
sian Relief Society, United China Relief 
Society, each $100,000; American Friends 
Service Committee (Philadelphia-Quaker), 
$20,000; Joint Distribution Committee (Jew- 
ish), $20,000; Greek War Relief, $10,000; 
Norwegian Relief, Inc. (Chicago), $10,000; 
American Friends of Czechoslovakia, $10,- 
000; American Committee for Christian Ref- 
ugees, $10,000; Catholic Committee for 
Refugees from Germany, $5,000; Unitarian 
Service Committee (Boston), $5,000. A bal- 
ance of $10,000 was earmarked for later. 

Read the list of gifts carefully. Note that, 
though Mr. Baruch was born of Jewish par- 
ents, only one gift, $20,000, went to a Jewish 
organization. The donation was one to 
mankind, regardless of nationality or creed. 

In this great charity Bernard Baruch adds 
to his rich life as a philanthropist—as one 
who loves his fellow man. He takes his 
place in the company of that galaxy of 
American Jews, from those who helped to 
finance the American Revolution to those 
of the present day, who have built hos- 
pitals, established schools, supported’ wel- 
fare movements, sponsored libraries, and en- 
couraged study of the arts and sciences. 

Mr. Baruch once said, “It has always been 
easy for me to make money, why shouldn't 
I give it away?” May there he many more 
men like him in the America of the future. 


Pay-As-You-Go Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 
Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
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article written by Ernest K. Lindley, re- 
ferring to the so-called Ruml plan. 

I have not as yet found a reason why 
I should not support the Ruml plan, 
and I am among those anxious that the 
Congress prepare legislation providing 
for tax payments on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. I am very confident that the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate looks 
with favor on such a proposal, and I 
should like to be recorded as among those 
anxious and hopeful that such a proposal 
will be adopted before the date when 
income-tax payments are next due. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Pay-As-You-Go TAXES 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 
NO LOSS TO THE TREASURY 


The Presidenv favors pay-as-you-go taxes, 
but thinks, or thought, that the Rumi plan 
would mean a loss of revenue to the Treas- 
ury. It does seem incredible, at first glance, 
that a year's taxes can be “skipped” without 
loss of revenue to tne Treasury. 

Under the Ruml plan there is no inter- 
ruption in the flow of money into the Treas- 
ury. The personal income tax clock simply 
is moved ahead one year. You pay the tax 
due on your income for last year, but it 
counts as payment against your tax on 1943 
income. At the end of the year, or next 
March, the adjustment will be made for over 
or under-payment. In 1944 you will pay the 
tax calculated on your 1943 income, but it 
will count as payment on your 1944 income, 
and at the end of 1944 or in March 1945, the 
adjustment will be made for under or over- 
payment. 

As long as tax collections are kept on a 
current basis, there is no loss, or none that 
is substantial, to the Treasury. There would 
be substantial loss if, at some future date, 
we went back to the present system of pay- 
ing our income taxes a year late. But there 
would be no point in going back to the pres- 
ent system. Paying as you go is preferable 
at all times. 

There are ways in which the Treasury 
might lose some money under the Ruml 
plan. It would get less from persons whose 
income in 1943 is smaller than in 1942. They 
would be chiefly men going into the armed 
services; and some tax relief for them is only 
fair. It might lose some revenue from taxes 
on capital gains; but this loss can be avoided 
by separating capital gaint from income 
from other sources, Mr. Ruml has proposed 
that that be done. Taxes on capital gains 
would continue to be paid a year late, just as 
the taxes on corporation profits would con- 
tinue to be paid a year late. 

The Treasury might lose a little when a 
man dies, since he would have paid 1 year's 
less taxes. But this loss would be recovered 
in large part from estate and inheritance 
taxes. 

The Treasury might lose some money when, 
or if, income taxes are reduced after the 
war. But it need lose none. For Congress 
will determine when and by how much in- 
come taxes shall be reduced. In the same 
way, all the small losses which the Treasury 
might suffer in the long run from adoption 
of the Rum! plan can be offset easily by slight 
adjustments of the tax rates. And most tax- 
payers, certainly, would be willing to pay a 
little more, if necessary, if taxes were put on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. 

The Rumi plan is the way of putting per- 
sonal income taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis 
without double taxation. Some persons 
whose incomes have increased substantially 
but on whom the income tax still falls lightly 
can pay the tax for 2 years in 1 year without 
hardship. Persons with accumulated capital 
can pay the tax for 2 years in 1 by drawing 
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on their capital. But for many persons in 
the middle brackets, who have not accumu- 
lated substantial savings, paying 2 years’ tax 
in one is impossible at present rates of taxa- 
tion. They would have little, or nothing, 
left for living expenses. 

Various proposals have been made for 
spreading or postponing the second year’s tax, 
incident to switching to pay-as-you-go. The 
tax on 1942 incomes might be spread over 5 
years or postponed until after the war, as 
Senator GEORGE has suggested. These alter- 
natives are feasible, but you would get the 
same result by increasing the tax rates some- 
what or by maintaining the high war rates 
a year or two longer after the war. 

The Treasury's opposition to the Rumi plan 
is hard to fathom, since no Treasury spokes- 
man has made a convincing factual rebuttal 
to the claims made for it. It is impossible 
to believe that the Treasury’s opposition re- 
fiects the best tax thought in the Treasury, 
or that the statement of Chairman DOUGHTON 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
that the Ruml plan would impair the credit 
of the Government, came from careful study. 

The Treasury's attitude probably is in- 
fluenced by its difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate taxation from Congress. It is against 
anything that even looks like tax relief. The 
Ruml plan would give actual relief to per- 
sons who suffer a sudden decline in income. 
The relief to other taxpayers would be chiefiy 
psychological—altogether so if capital gains 
Were separated and other tax rates adjusted 
slightly to cover the small longer-range losses. 
And this is without assuming any tax de- 
faults under the present system of paying a 
year late. The Treasury does not expect 
much trouble on that score, but it may be 
overly optimistic: The Rumi plan might ac- 
tually increase tax revenues by eliminating 
defaults. 

The advantages of getting the income tax 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, both psychologically 
and for purposes of better fiscal manage- 
ment, are so great that they would be worth 
probably some slight loss in revenue. But 
the Ruml plan can be put into effect with- 
out the loss of a dollar to the Treasury, now 
or in the long run. 


Review of the Prosecution of the War 
in 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABE MURDOCK 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tirursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Record a speech 
by Raymond Gram Swing broadcast 
on December 31 over the Blue Network 
from Radio Station WMAL. The speech 
impressed me very much, and in my 
opinion it is worthy of inclusion in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This is a natural evening to look back at 
the past year and to peer ahead into the 
year to come. Nineteen forty-two has been 
a more gratifyfing year than we had a right 
to expect on last New Year’s Eve. It was 
clear that it was going to be a year of catch- 
ing up. We had only just become a bel- 


ligerent and we had a stupendous task of 
converting our life to a war basis. The Allies 
were behind in production, they still had to 
bring the offensives of the Axis to a halt, 
and to produce force of their own which 
could start the long and grueling campaigns 
that should push the enemy back. The year 
in the Pacific started with a sequence of de- 
feats. In Europe one awaited the new Ger- 
man advance into Russia, and it took more 
faith than calculation to believe that by 
tonight the Germans would not be in Mos- 
cow, Stalingrad, and Leningrad, and have 
completed their occupation of European 
Russia. No one could guarantee that Rom- 
mel would not drive through to Cairo and 
Suez, and that the Fascists of Europe would 
not join hands with the Japanese, and so 
have thrown their encirclement over two 
continents, with Africa, too, in their domain. 
Nineteen forty-two was the year in which 
the Axis had to win the war if it was going 
to win it. It was the last year in which 
the Allies would be inferior in men, weapons, 
and war materials. By tonight we have 
cruised past the shoals and reefs of these 
menaces. We end the year in a spirit of 
confidence, perhaps a shade too easygoing in 
our acceptance of our improved position. 
We are better off than we knew we were 
going to be, because of great achievements. 
Some of these are unsung and unrecognized, 
such as the achievements of the individual 
men on ships and in battles, and some of 
them are not adequately acknowledged, as 
the work of the Navy in the Midway and 
Solomons battles, and the success of the 
British Eighth Army in standing off Rommel, 
and then driving him back in the war’s most 
spectacular retreat. Above all, stands the 
feat of the Russians. They not only bore the 
shock of the German offensives, but they 
actually added to their strength and vitality 
so as to bring this year’s offensives to a stop 
inside Stalingrad and then launch their 
counteroffensives. This has been the out- 
standing contribution to the United Nations’ 
war in this year. 

For many months, the Allies gave ground. 
It could not have been otherwise, and the 
question was not whether to retreat but 
where the retreat could be stopped. But the 
Japanese came to the limit of their reach, 
and so did the armies of Hitler. And by 
the end of the year the Axis was on the 
defensive. 

The most spectacular event of the year was 
the landing in Africa. That act brought 
many men and much material to Morocco 
and Algiers, but it brought more; it brought 
dark foreboding to the Axis and high hope 
to the oppressed peoples of occupied Europe. 
It may not have been the turning point of 
the war, speaking in military terms. Prob- 
ably it was less so than the defense of Stalin- 
grad. But the landing in Africa was the 
swinging of a sword in the light, where no 
sword or light had been before. It was a 
promise and a materialization. It was Amer- 
ica, the name of a far-away country, trans- 
formed into men and tanks and planes; it 
was this America collaborating with Great 
Britain in an intricate operation of most 
amazing difficulties. Between them, they 
were annihilating space, and the Axis would 
be beaten if space could be so effectively 
destroyed. 

So in this year of 1942 we have lost less 
than had been reasonably expected and grew 
strong more quickly than reasonably could 
have been hoped. And the Axis showed 
signs, not of exhaustion, but of inability to 
maintain the rate of expanding power which 
the global war called for. They have dis- 
appointed themselves. We have surprised 
ourselves. And it is in this spirit that we 
go into 1943. Last year was our year of 
catching up; next year will be our year of 
forging ahead. We shall begin to have the 
superiority, first in the air, then as the 
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months advance, on the ground, if not in 
numbers, then in weapons. And behind our 
flyers and sailors and soldiers will be an in- 
dustrial plant the like of which the Axis can- 
not duplicate, and which had not even been 
dreamed of in the past. 55 

It would be interesting to speculate about 
the course of this coming year, to predict a 
campaign in this or that country, to fore- 
see the likely counter moves, and try to fill 
in the box score in advance. My own sense 
of the future, if I may speak subjectively, is 
somewhat fatalistic. We are now caught up 
in the stream of doing, and the stream is 
stronger than any individual of today. For 
what is in this stream is our past—all of it, 
both strong and weak—and, coming now to 
the test, we ourselves cannot be sure how we 
as a nation shall perform. For better or for 
worse, we are committed. An individual can- 
not foresee before his hour comes how he will 
act. A general, in the heat of a campaign, is 
submitted to the acid of the unknowable, 
and it eats away what is weak in his judg- 
ment and his character. And in the same 
way a nation goes to war with the stamina 
bred through generations, with the inven- 
tiveness of courageous spirits, with the ca- 
pacity for work, with the ability to sacri- 
fice, not any of them developed on the spur 
of the moment, but filling the reservoir of 
its accumulated character as a nation. No 
doubt sometimes you have wondered whether 
the strong in us was going to be enough, 
and the weak in us was going to be too much, 
for us to triumph in this war and in the 
peace to come. Well, we can’t be sure. We 
are what we are, and we aren’t going to be 
better now. And it is what we already have 
become that will carry us to the point we 
are destined to reach. 

But if we can’t be sure, we can have deep 
satisfaction in appraising what has been 
done in this past year of our testing time. 
Living as I do in Washington, and seeing 
government at close hand, I hear a great 
deal about the inefficiency, the conflicts, the 
bottlenecks, the this and that of the experi- 
ences of one person or another. And these all 
make a lot of news, which I also have to 
read. It happens that I have spent a large 
part of my life as a foreign correspondent, 
which means that I have watched several 
governments at close hand. Perhaps I have 
become immune to a certain kind of tale 
about how badly a government is doing 
things. 

When I was in London last year I found 
myself several times with persons who were 
moaning and groaning about the dreadful 
way things were being done by the British 
Government. And I said, “Wait a minute; 
let me tell you about things in Washing- 
ton”; whereupon the Englishmen looked 
startled, and said, “For goodness’ sake, don't. 
Let us at least have the comfort that gov- 
ernment somewhere else is better.“ Wher- 
ever there is government you can be sure 
there is friction, ferment, fever, frustration, 
and a high heat of personal fury. It is so in 
Berlin and in Moscow, not only in London 
and Washington. I am not saying that 
things couldn't be better in Washington, or 
that efforts should not be insistent on mak- 
ing them better. But I do say that the 
measure of progress is not the temper of 
critical observers who watch Washington. 
Washington and the Nation are like a ship, 
and one could go from one part to another 
and find everywhere that the work isn't all 
going smoothly; that relations are not as 
they should be; that this corner is in need 
of overhaul; that morale of some individu- 
als is low, and so on. And after such a 
round trip an observer might be tempted to 
say, “This ship is doomed.” But the answer 
is not how the ship seems on the inside but 
what the day’s run has been and what is the 
progress on the voyage. The ship of Amer- 
ica has moved remarkably this past year, and 
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the prospect for a triumphant voyage is 
bright. That may not be the daily story in 
your newspapers or the topic of your Con- 
gressman’s last speech. Well, judge for 
yourselves; take a look at the chart. See 
where you were a year ago tonight, what 
you were thinking and fearing about the 
voyage. Then look at the chart and see where 
you are tonight. And carry the lines of 
progress forward and see where they point 
for the year to come. Most of the news in 
your papers about Washington has been true 
enough. Washington is full of friction and 
conflict. But I don't think it would matter 
much who was running the Government, or 
with what personnel, Washington would 
still be full of friction and conflict, for that 
is the nature of any government I have been 
close to. The friction and conflict and criti- 
cism are all part of the process. They are not 
what matters most. What matters most is 
the voyage. 

The truth is that beside friction and con- 
flict there is something in great volume and 
high quality in Washington which doesn’t 
make news, and so it isn’t recognized enough. 
It is the loyalty and hard work of the per- 
sons who are here. If there is a harder- 
working city in the world than Washington, 
I never heard of it. That is a generaliza- 
tion, but I think it holds despite the excep- 
tions. Men and women of ability toil long 
hours. They have to work harder, I grant 
you, because Government work always is 
frustrating. Nor is it well compensated, and 
certainly it does not bring much reward in 
praise and personal honor. The same hard 
work has been done not only in Washington, 
but wherever war work has been in hand. 
The fervor and public spirit of industrial 
management in this war has been, as a whole, 
a flowering of citizenship and ability of the 
highest order. The devotion of American 
workers in industry and on the farms has 
been steady and deep, and not enough grati- 
tude has been expressed for that. I have said 
before that two most remarkable achieve- 
ments this year have been the building of 
the American Army and the expansion of 
American war production. Any year that 
records them both is a great year in Ameri- 
can history. Neither has been done without 
mistakes and delays, but they are there to 
fee. And the Army is in Africa today, the 
Marines are on Guadalcanal, the Navy is 
active in all corners of the world, our planes 
are ranging over the Pacific, over Burma, 
China, and the homelands of the European 
axis, This is the fruit of tireless effort and 
of a leadership that has been both sound 
and imaginative. A year ago we had little 
inkling of it. And tonight, before we go into 
another year which is bound to bristle with 
incessant criticism like the old one, we can 
quite truthfully and gratefully think back 
over 1942 and take heart from it. It looks 
very much as though, being what we are, we 
are going to fulfill our destiny and not 
fall short of it. 


Agricultural Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, Januar: 14, 1943 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from Mr. O. B. H. Mil- 
ler, of Winchester, Ind., a representative 
farmer of one of the most substantial 


agricultural communities in my State. 
I believe it reflects the calm judgment of 
a large proportion of the farmers of my 
State, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to have it inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp for the benefit of 
all the Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator RAYMOND E. WILLIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dzar SENATOR Was: With the tremen- 
dous responsibility you are facing in this 
present session of Congress and after noting 
the contents of one of the circular letters 
sent out seeking views as to agricultural con- 
ditions, I thought it my personal duty to 
write this letter. I realize if the demand and 
need for food continues very long there will 
be a shortage which will be a very serious 
handicap in winning the war. Iam a farmer 
and I have been observing the farmers and 
their activities in my own community for 
the past few years, especially since the soil- 
conservation program has been in operation. 
I believe what is true in my own community 
would be the experience, from a basic stand- 
point, of agriculture in general. Without 
Government planning and aid, farmers would 
have been producing foodstuffs of which per- 
haps the major part might have been in the 
hands of the speculator, but it would be avail- 
able now in this emergency. Instead, they 
have been flirting with the farm program to 
the effect that by the time they received 
their benefit payments the money was spent 
and nothing to show for it. It was a live issue 
and was used more or less as a political foot- 
ball by some politicians. Now, this is water 
over the dam and by mistakes we benefit and 
should proceed more carefully. 

Referring to your committee inquiry and 
question: 

No. 1. If the selective-service boards con- 
tinue to draft experienced farm labor as they 
have been doing, the result will be very dis- 
astrous. It is high time for the Manpower 
Commission to exercise their authority to re- 
tain experienced farm hands for the produc- 
tion of food, also the Commission should es- 
tablish and control equitable wage scales to 
lessen the pressure on agriculture labor to 
go into industry. The boys in the armed 
forces have no choice as to wages. 

No, 2. Let supply and demand with market 
guaranties insure necessary uction and 
eliminate Government doles and subsidies 
from tax collected funds. 

No. 3. If provisions are made to keep the 
present farm machinery in proper repair and 
it is efficiently operated, there is enough in 
use at the present time to keep up production, 

No. 4. Industry figures labor costs in their 
finished products. In computing parity 
prices or production costs for farm products, 
why should they not be permitted the same 
privilege? 

No. 5, Restrictions on farm transportation 
in present form promise to get top-heavy 
and may prove to be a hindrance on pro- 
duction. 

No. 6. If the city press and some of the 
radio commentators would voice an honest 
and intelligent view of this price and labor 
situation one great cause for discouragement 
on the part of farmers would be removed. 
Farmers are working long, honest hours 
which have always been necessary to conduct 
successful agriculture, and under present 
conditions industrial labor should be appre- 
ciative enough of the present wage scale, to 
call a halt to some of their radical labor 
leaders and their ideas. 

Farmers are becoming discouraged with 
the enormous agency that is being set up 
and employed to administer the program per- 
taining to agriculture, which has developed 
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too much red tape and unnecessary re- 
quests and demands, Famers will give to 
the future as they have in the past, the best 
they have, if reasonably dealt with. 

If this will be of any help to you in 
making future decisions you are welcom 
to it. ; 

Yours for fair dealing for agriculture. 


High Time To Shackle America’s Greatest 
Saboteur, Our National Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent for the attention of the House the 
following editorial, High Time To Shackle 
America’s Greatest Saboteur, Our Na- 
tional Waste, appearing in the January 
13 issue of the Paterson (N. J.) Morning 
Call. Time is of the essence. The cam- 
paign against waste must be all-out and 
effective to win the war and keep faith 
with our fighting forces and allies. 

The editorial follows: 


During the 10-year boom of inflated pros- 
perity that followed the First World War this 
land of plenty gained the none too laudable 
reputation of being the wealthiest nation in 
the world, and on its heels came the all too 
shameful reputation of being also the most 
wasteful. Even during the staggering de- 
pression that was the natural sequence of cur 
wasteful and ridiculous excesses, waste still 
unbridled continued with wanton abandon, 
flagrantly exhibiting itself not only in the 
so-called upper crust of society but in our 
less materially fortunate strata of human- 
kind as well, until it had even infected and 
dulled the minds of many of our elected rep- 
resentatives at Washington, with its false 
bootstrap doctrine of prosperity through 
scarcity. To such an unbelievable extent did 
it spread that even our trusted officials, blind 
to the God-given blessings of bumper crops 
to feed our hungry thousands, ordered those 
precious crops plowed uncer and thousands 
of pigs and other livestock slaughtered be- 
cause they could see no immediate need, and 
were too blind to foresee the famine and 
pestilence to follow, too negligent to recall 
the eternal lesson which Joseph, Viceroy of 
Egypt, gave to the world in the days of 
Pharaoh, when with divine guidance he stored. 
the surplus crops of Egypt's bounteous T- 
year harvest to tide his people over the 7-year 
drought that was soon to plague a sorry world. 

But now that the rationing of all foodstuffs 
is in sight on the home front in the hope of 
amply providing as we must for our own sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, and our long-suf- 
fering allies, who with the opening of spring 
will be with us on the march in the mightiest 
military struggle of all history, ready to sacri- 
fice their lives, as many thousands surely 
will, to rid the world of Hitler and keep the 
Nazi menace from our shores, we will as a 
nation learn to our sorrow the bitter lesson 
that the wages of waste, like the wages of sin, 
is death. 

Only a year ago, just prior to Pearl Harbor, 
it was estimated that there was enough food 
waste in this country annually to feed all the 
starving peoples of Europe whom Hitler has 
enslaved and methodically starved into sub- 
mission. While this food waste bas been 
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lessened since we entered the war, it is still 
said on good authority to be enormous, and 
must be checked. 

But not only does this sin of waste apply to 
our foods, as we enter the second crucial year 
of the war, but also to every vital product 
needed for ammunition and implements of 
war, of which we are bound to face a shortage 
unless the leaks of waste are effectively 
stopped up; and in time of war, with the life 
of our Nation at stake as well as of our boys 
at the front, they must be stopped up force- 
fully lest we find no force left us in the final 
hour that spells victory or defeat. We, there- 
fore, respectfully but emphatically urge our 
Government to take the bull by the horns 
and set the pace for the Nation in stopping 
the turbulent stream of Nation-wide waste 
that has its source in Washington. 

For example, we are told a serious shortage 
of paper threatens on account of the war, 
but they should have added on account of 
waste, for hundreds of tons of paper could be 
saved daily by the simple innovation of using, 
instead of wasting, the reverse side of the 
millions of sheets of Government forms, re- 
ports, and letter which daily congest the maiis 
throughout the Nation. Here is a proposal 
that would offend and hurt no one, and if the 
Government decreed it the people of America 
would willingly follow suit by also using both 
sides of their paper for every phase of our 
business and social correspondence. Any 
businessman of today who has been deluged 
from Washington with a constant flow of 
forms and reports and instructions during the 
year just past can realize the tremendous 
paper savings that would result from this one 
simple expedient. 

When a business letter is only long enough 
to fill one page, as are the great majority, the 
reply to the sender could be usually just as 
effective written on the reverse side of same, 
instead of continuing the present peacetime 
practice of making every reply, no matter how 
brief, on a separate sheet. Here also would be 
an immediate paper saving of hundreds of 
daily tons. 

We are told that already there is an acute 
shortage of oil on account of the war, and 
here in the East we need no further proof, 
but they should have added, on account of 
waste, for in one vital branch of the Govern- 
ment service here at home there appears to 
be a standing order to change the oil in every 
motor vehicle every 500 miles, whereas, with 
a simple oil-cleansing attachment, the oil in 
the thousands of vehicles affected could be 
used without any loss of efficiency twice and 
three times as long, 

Months ago the American people were told 
of the shortage of iron and metals so essen- 
tial to our war industries, but little was done 
to tap the vast stores of scrap metal lying in 
the dumps and vacant lots, in the attics and 
cellars, throughout every square mile of our 
vast domain, until the school children, with 
u patriotic enthusiasm that electrified their 
elders, organized the great youth army of 
Junior Commandos to do this vital job of 
collecting the millions of tons of wasted scrap 
for their country, and we can be proud here 
of the fact that our Paterson and north Jer- 
sey boys and girls were among the first of the 
Nation to blaze the way. 

But there are still millions of tons of un- 
used and rotting metals waiting to be col- 
lected and one large yet untapped source 
that everyone could spare in these days of 
scarce and slow driving are the front bump- 
ers of the millions of pleasure cars that will 
do mighty little driving from now on until 
this war is won. Ninety-nine percent of the 
people of America would immediately do- 
nate this rich source of metals, now merely 
wasted deadweight, to turn into the muni- 
tions that will help save our Nation, for 
the mere asking of our Commander in Chief. 

These and many other untouched sources 
of the precious metals and materials that 
Will be needed by us this year in ever-in- 


creasing volume to speed the day of victory 
are at our Government’s immediate dis- 
posal. 

To fail to make use of them in this crucial 
year of the struggle for our survival may 
prove nothing less than criminal and dis- 
astrous waste, for which our boys at the 
front, like their predecessors at Wake Is- 
land, must tragically suffer. 

We must stop the waste in every town, 
in every home and on every front, or the 
waste will stop us in our tracks, on our 
last mile to victory. 

The Morning Call, therefore, urges upon 
our authorities in Washington the imme- 
diate launching of a national antiwaste 
campaign that will give to our fighting forces 
this year, in the shortest possible time, the 
tools that are going to be so desperately 
needed by our boys at the front to save 
themselves, their Nation, and their world. 


Congress Can Save Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, in his 
article in this week’s Collier’s Magazine, 
entitled “Congress Can Save Itself,” Rep- 
resentative ALBERT Gore, of Tennessee, 
has had the courage to scotch a snake, 
to strip an idol of its glittering tinfoil, and 
to tell the truth. 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE—AN ANCHOR 


A long-time clerk and later speaker of 
the finest parliamentary body in the 
world—if you do not know, it is the House 
of Representatives of the State of Ver- 
mont, which follows rules and sustains 
its speaker who abides thereby—jealous 
of everything and anything which inter- 
feres with, abrogates, or minimizes pure 
parliamentery procedure, I am not going 
to talk at any length about parliamentary 
law and procedure, the necessity for rules 
and their strict enforcement, the prestige 
and power and protection of the minority 
afforded by the rules themselves, but Iam 
going to say that one of the most dev- 
astating things ever done to this coun- 
try and the prestige and power of Con- 
gress, as represented by the House of 
Representatives, was accomplished ex- 
actly as Congressman Gore sets forth in 
his article. 


THE POWER OF THE SPEAKER 


It was a sad, sad day for representa- 
tive government, and it has been ever 
since, when the champion of parliamen- 
tary law, its exponent in personam, was 
laid in the dust by those horsemen in- 
surgents who did the country irreparable 
damage by riding rough-shod over the 
body of America as they did. 

I was present in the gallery of the 
House as a spectator when Representa- 
tive Norris, of Nebraska, and his crack- 
pot insurgent followers stripped the then 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of that power and prestige which had 
always theretofore been enjoyed by that 
presiding officer of the coordinate branch 
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of this Government, third only in rank 
to the President; destroyed and never 
since that day enjoyed by reason of the 
action then taken, 

I do not agree with all that my dis- 
tinguished colleague from ‘Tennessee 
suggests as to procedure, but his idea is 
all right and much of what he says is 
in line with what the minority has been 
trying to do and to accomplish for sev- 
eral years as evidenced by speeches made 
and by bills introduced by Representa- 
tives DIRKSEN and Taser, and others on 
our side of the aisle. 

DESTRUCTIVE DEVASTATION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE 


I am sure that cooperative and con- 
certed action on the part of those who 
are jealous of the rights and power and 
reputation of the House, and particularly 
of the power which should belong in the 
Speaker as the representative of this co- 
ordinate branch of the Government, will 
accomplish much to retrieve that which 
was lost on that sad day to which Repre- 
sentative Gore has referred. 


So I am including, under permission 
to extend my remarks, a copy of the 
article by Representative Gore, which 
appeared in Collier’s for January 16, and 
which everybody who believes in the 
system of checks and balances in our 
Government may well take time to read 
and profit by the reading. 


What Congress needs is to have its valves 
ground and the carbon cleaned out. The 
old motor has lost its zing. Congress, in 
other words, should reorganize itself. Its 
fundamental design is good but it should 
step up its efficiency. It must reach a swift, 
sure pace to keep up with current events and 
to keep its place in our three-cornered sys- 
tem of government. 

I hope I’m not being presumptuous in mak- 
ing such a dogmatic statement. I'm not 
precisely a congressional veteran, but that 
may only give me greater objectivity in ap- 
proaching the problem of what’s wrong with 
our legislative branch. I am, after all, in 
my fifth year of service and I have studied 
the situation as extensively as I could be- 
cause I’ve been disturbed by Congress’ loss 
of prestige. Our democracy would be a farce 
without a strong, dignified, and lively Con- 


Congress has reorganized, or allowed to be 
reorganized, both other branches of the Gov- 
ernment. In the fury of fighting over the 
so-called Supreme Court packing bill, many 
of us overlooked the fact that court proce- 
dures actually were revised rather extensively 
by the legislation, although the proposal to 
increase the number of Justices was defeated. 
And twice the President has been given con- 
siderable authority to remold the executive 
end of our Government. Only Congress has 
been untouched and is still plodding along 
with the methods and ceremonies of 50 years 
ago. 

Asking Congress to modernize itself is like 
expecting a dentist to pull his own tooth, 
but I believe it could be done with little pain, 
compared to the advantages to be gained 
from it. 

Congress should, it seems to me, take three 
definite steps: First, it should hire itself a 
staff of specialists in each of the major areas 
of public welfare. These experts would not 
represent the biased view of bureaus or pri- 
vate groups, but just what Congress repre- 
sents—the public. Second, it should re- 
organize its committees to end the confusion 
and complexities which now tie us down. 
Third, it should give more power and respon- 
sibility to its leaders, the Speaker of the 
House and the President pro tempore of the 
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Senate, upon them authority to 
speak for Congress in formation of national 
policy and to preserve the integrity of Con- 


gress. 

In behalf of Congress, it should be said that 
much of the criticism and contempt has not 
been leveled at Congress alone, but vaguely 
at something called Washington, of which 
Congress is only a part. The institution is 
blamed in the abstract for the confusion 
and contradiction emanating from the Capi- 
tal. In short, Congress takes the rap for 
many things of which it is innocent. 

For instance, a person who had become 
confused by. conflicting statements on the 
draft asked me, Why doesn’t Congress clear 
up this confusion?” Another person wrote 
me ridiculing Congress for being so slow in 
passing a pending bill, but later, when he 
became dissatisfied with he administration 
of the law, he cussed Congress for ever pass- 
ing such an infernal law. 

Nevertheless, there are basic reasons why 
Congress has steadily declined in public 
popularity and power, and the need for an 
overhaul job is clear. The fact is that Con- 
gress has failed to keep step with national 
development. Appropriations for the Federal 
Government leaped from a little more than 
$1,000,000,000 in 1916 to over $13,000,000,000 
in 1940. Yet Congress has remained the 
simple, parliamentary body that was con- 
ceived by the founding fathers. So Con- 
gress has become wholly unable to function 
on an equal footing with the ever-swollen 
executive branch of the Government. Cir- 
cumstances have been too much for Congress. 

Even the initiation of legislation—certainly 
a basic function of any legislature—is now 
mostly in the hands of executive bureaus 
and agencies. Rarely does Congress pass an 
important law that does not originate in 
some executive agency. Today, executive 
Officials not only draft legislative proposals 
and submit them to Congress, but they use 
the facilities and overwhelming strength of 
the executive branch to push and persuade 
the people and Congress to their points of 
view. 

According to Dr. Floyd M. Riddick, in 
the first session of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress—a typical session—no less than 271 
drafts of proposed bills were fed into the con- 
gressional hopper, after haying been sent to 
the hill by the heads of departments, bu- 
reaus, and commissions. Many of them be- 
came law as they came to us. 

This is a far cry from the attitude of the 
Senate in 1908, when a terrible row was cre- 
ated because a Cabinet officer had sent to the 
Senate the draft of a proposed bill. The 
Senate indignantly ordered the bill sent back 
and ‘adopted a rule ordering all gratuitous 
executive communications returned unless 
transmitted through the President. 

Perhaps the most ironical reflection to be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD was ut- 
tered by Representative Monroney last year 
while speaking in support of a bill I had 
offered as a substitute for the administration- 
sponsored price control bill. He said, “There 
is criticism attached to this substitute bill, 
a blight that I am afraid may kill it, accord- 
ing o the popular conception on Capitol 
Hill, and that is that the bill originated in 
Congress.“ 

Then, in the field of public relations, vital 
in a democracy, the legislative branch is at a 
distinct disadvantage. The Executive, fully 
realizing the power of public opinion, has 
become extremely skillful in shaping and 
controlling it. The Presidential press con- 
ference, invented by President Wilson and 
adopted and improved by Presidert Roosevelt, 
has become a terrific propaganda weapon. 
When our President speaks, whoever he may 
be, the world. listens and absorbs. He can 
bring public opinion to bear upon a Congress 
in a most potent manner, 


A WEAKNESS IN PUBLICITY 

Even with the heads of executive depart- 
ments and agencies, Congress is painfully 
handicapped in public relations. The heads 
of these agencies speak with authority, and 
their names and words make news. If, for 
instance, the Secretary of the Treasury makes 
a statement on the tax bill, it is carried 
to the whole country. A score of Congress- 
men may make statements of equal pro- 
fundity and even more sense, but nobody 
pays much attention. 

The proceedings of Congress are open to 
the public, press, and radio. The routine 
sessions seldom make headlines; a crackpot 
idea or an intemperate speech usually does, 
and Congress takes a blast of ridicule, for all 
such utterances are for some reason consid- 
ered typical of the whole body. But the de- 
liberations and discussions of an executive 
agency are closed to the public eye and ear. 
If some participant in the discussion has a 
wildly ludicrous quirk of mind, it is not 
broadcast to the country to make the whole 
conference look foolish. Only the result of 
the conference, a carefully worked-out pro- 
gram, dripping with dignity, is released. 

On the other hand, Congress is frequently 
used as a whipping boy. For instance, Sec- 
retary Morgenthau now criticizes Congress 
for not having enacted a compulsory-savings 
program. Though the public has forgotten 
it, Members of Cougress know that this is 
the same Mr. Morgenthau who for months 
resisted every effort to pass such legislation. 

On last May 11, I introduced a carefully 
drawn compulsory-savings bill and it re- 
ceived a very favorable public response. 
Three days later Speaker RAYBURN told me 
that Secretary Morgenthau had called, ex- 
pressing concern lest such a move hinder the 
bond sale program, and he wondered if I 
would not “lay low“ on the subject as a 
matter of cooperation. I did. 

On Labor Day, for another notable in- 
stance, the President gave Congress perhaps 
the most severe castigation of any President 
in American history. He undertook to blame 
Congress for its failure to enact a proper 
bill to combat inflation, without mentioning 
the fact that Congress passed the bill he then 
wanted and which he signed into law, and 
without mentioning that several months ago, 
the Administration itself brought about the 
defeat of the very kind of ove“ ai price- 
control bill we are now accused of having 
stalled. 

The President not only blamed the Con- 
gress for both its action and inaction but 
said he old impose an over-all control, 
similar to that previously opposed, unless 
Congress acted b October 1. So Congress 
was scolded by the press and the public as 
well as by the President for doing almost 
precisely what the President wanted done. 
A fen Members publicly pointed out that 
Congress, though mistaken, had acted upon 
what it supposed was excellent advice, but 
this did not even dent public opinion. 

So in an age marked by rapid changes 
and quick decisions, Congress is finding it- 
self at an increasing disadvantage, as tra- 
ditional legislative procedure clashes with 
a we'l-oiled, well-staffed, and organized ex- 
ecutive branch with its myriad bureaus, 
commissions, and boarcs. 

Now, how can Congress regain its rightful 
place as an independent branch of the Gov- 
ernment and recapture public esteem? Ob- 
viously, such a significant political meta- 
morphosis cannot be wrought quickly or 
without conflict. The more one studies the 
problem, the more difficult the task appears, 
and yet the deeper becomes one’s conviction 
that unless it is to become even more im- 
potent, Congress must open its eyes and face 
the problem with courage and intelligence. 

In wartime, Congress has an egg-walking 
job. If Congress fails to perform the legisla- 
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tive functions necessary for victory, the Presi- 
dent, though against his will, would be driven 
to an assumption of such powers. On the 
other hand, Congress cannot abdicate its con- 
stitutional responsibilities. What it can— 
and must—do is make itself more efficient, so 
that it can handle the responsibilities it will 
have if it is in fact independent and un- 
dominated. 
SPECIALISTS COME IN HANDY 


Executive agencies, whatever their short- 
comings, are fully staffed with specialists in 
all fields. Congress has not thus modernized 
itself, and the bureaus consequently speak 
with more assurance and respectability. At 
committee hearings on a proposal from some 
bureau, the bureau presents exhaustive sta- 
tistics and smooth arguments to establish its 
viewpoint, Then the skilled advocates of spe- 
cial interests and groups particularly affected 
by the bill present their side of the question. 

It is a rare sight indeed when someone ap- 
pears before a congressional committee with 
a disinterested viewpoint. This is not to say 
that the bureau misrepresents the facts. It 
presents its point of vi-w, and bureaus have 
a habit of becoming overenthusiastic about 
their particular field of endeavor. At any 
rate, everybody gets ardent and skillful rep- 
resentation except the general public, the one 
group that should get a special break. 

Of course, Members of Congress are sup- 
posed to be guardians of the general welfare. 
Many are, but heavy duties and many prob- 
lems make it impossible for individual Mem- 
bers to study every proposal in detail, They 
need help—help of their own. This help 
could be provided by an efficient, strictly non- 
partisan staff of trained specialists and ana- 
lysts, assuring the presentation Jf at least one 
factual, unprejudiced viewpoint, and supply- 
ing the necessary information for policy and 
program »lanning—the first step in making 
Congress efficient. 

I would go further and give to the prin- 
cipal minority party (whichever it might be) 
a staff of its own to assist it in developing a 
political program. A stronger minority op- 
position would make for a stronger and bet- 
ter majority performance. But, of course, 
this may as well be forgotten, because no 
party in power would want to strengthen 
the opposition party. It would be helpful, 
though. 

In overhauling the congressional commit- 
tee system, the committees should be set up 
along the broad lines of policy, program plan- 
ning, and functional need. As an example 
of the duplication and frustration in the 
present committee system, let us take fiscal 
affairs: Any one of several committees in both 
the House and the Senate can consider and 
report bills authorizing appropriations. Any 
one of several different subcommittees can 
consider and report appropriation bills, and 
yet, in both the Senate and the House, en- 
tirely different committees must consider and 
report tax bills. 

This confusion is still further confounded 
by the Bureau of the Budget being a purely 
executive agency. In this situation, how 
could Congress have a fiscal policy or follow 
it, if it had one? Impossible. 

But what is even more essential is for the 
legislative branch to become more coherent 
in its relationships with the executive branch, 
and this s w \ere its leaders must be made 
stronger. Unless Congress can unify in sup- 
port of its basic rights and in giving authority 
and responsibility to its agents to defend 
them effectively, domination will continue 
to be its lot. 

Before the revolt which overthrew “Speaker 
Czarism,” led by the then young Representa- 
tive George W. Norris against the legislative 
reign of former Speaker Joe Cannon, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
actually was second only to the President 
in power and prestige, and he frequently 
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exercised even more influence over legislation. 
Overthrow of the system undoubtedly re- 
sulted in more democracy within the House, 
but it just as surely denuded the leadership 
of Congress of sufficient authority to main- 
tain its position us a coequal branch in the 
American political system. 

True, there are majority leaders in both 
the House and the Senate, but they have no 
authority other than that arising out of 
party organization. Too, the party having 
a majority in Congress has usually held the 
Presidency also, so the majority leaders have 
been, for the most part, men satisfactory to 
the President. Under such circumstances, 
the majority leaders, quite understandably, 
are more truly spokesmen for the White 
House than for the Congress. 

A NEW POLICY NEEDED 


These leaders—the Speaker and the Presi- 
dent pro tempore—should represent all Con- 
gress in defending it against encroachments, 
preserving its power in the general govern- 
mental situation and making it a leader 
rather than a docile follower in national 
policy and planning. To mitigate this con- 
centration of authority in leadership, strong 
joint House and Senate committees on policy 
and program should be created to work con- 
stantly with these leaders empowered to aid 
as well as check use of power. 

In this way, Congress could exercise some 
initiative in solving the Nation's problems, 
thereby adopting the surest way to get public 
confidence and avoid domination by the ex- 
ecutiv- branch of the Government. 

This suggested plan of action need not re- 
sult in a battle between the executive and 
legislative branches for prestige and power. 
It would not strip down the executive branch; 
it would only build up the Congress, which 
I consider absolutely necessary to democracy. 


Aberdeen’s Scientific Contribution to the 
War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, sometime 
in December, as a member of the Tru- 
man committee, in company with sev- 
eral of my colleagues, I made a visit to 
the Aberdeen Proving Ground, at Aber- 
deen, Md. The visit on that occasion 
was not only interesting and educational 
in character but was amazing. I recom- 
mend that every Member of the Senate 
make a like journey to Aberdeen to see 
the great contribution that the men of 
the Army, of the Ordnance Department, 
and of science are making to our war 
effort. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
should like to have printed in the RECORD 
a statement entitled “Aberdeen’s Scien- 
tific Contribution to the War Effort.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

The importance of science in the present 
war is a matter of common knowledge. The 
very existence of England as a free country 
has been authoritatively attributed to the de- 
velopment by British physicists of new appa- 
ratus for airplane detection. This enabled 
the powerful English Spitfires to fly aloft in 


time to shoot down the attacking German 
bombers. 

While many scientific agencies and labora- 
tories are devoting all their efforts to the 
war, the scientific work carried on at the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground is of especial in- 
terest because it pertains to phenomena and 
uses techniques which are not encountered 
in the civilian scientific laboratories. 

In the field of electricity, the speed of a 
bullet traveling at nearly a mile a second is 
measured by the small transient currents 
produced by the bullet and timed with as- 
tonishing precision. In the field of aerody- 
namics the complicated force system of the 
swiftly moving projectile or bomb has to be 
measured by special techniques. The pressure 
in a gun as it goes off and the pressures near 
an exploding bomb have to be recorded accu- 
rately even though they last only a thou- 
sandth of a second. 

Even if suitable civilian scientific labora- 
tories were prepared to carry on the type of 
work needed in the design and development 
of the weapons of war, the time factor alone 
renders it imperative that the Military Estab- 
lishment have under its direct control a com- 
petent scientific organization to deal with 
these matters. New offensive weapons to sur- 
prise the enemy must be continually devel- 
oped and weapons or armaments to neutralize 
the new enemy weapons also. The more 
rapidly these developments are brought about 
the more effective they will be on the field of 
battle. To obtain the utmost rapidity, an 
organization under the direct control of the 
Army is essential. Such an organization is 
to be found at the Army's Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, which has been visited and in- 
spected frequently by Members of the Con- 
gress, 

The Army Ordnance Department’s Aber- 
deen Proving Ground is under the command 
of Maj. Gen. C. T. Harris, Jr. Its training 
center, which was brought to a high state of 
efficiency under the direction of Brig. Gen. 
J. S. Hatcher, provides skilled men for the 
supply and maintenance of arms; its prov- 
ing center, under the command of Col. W. B. 
Hardigg, looks to the quality of the weapons. 
The proving center has two distinct divisions 
to look after two logically different phases of 
quality: The proof division, under the ¢om- 
mand of Col. G. G. Eddy, which tests cur- 
rently produced ammunition, guns, and 
tanks and carries on the engineering and 
development work of new models; and the 
ballistic research laboratory under the di- 
rectorship of Lt. Col. Leslie E. Simon, which 
furnishes fundamental design data for new 
weapons, firing and bombing tables, and car- 
ries on the more highly scientific phases of 
research and development. 

The data furnished enable the designer to 
calculate how long and how strong a gun 
must be to give the projectile the required 
velocity, what velocity the projectile must 
have to attain the desired range, and what 
striking velocity it must have to penetrate 
the steel armor or concrete at the target. 
The firing tables tell the artilleryman how to 
point his gun to hit the distant target, mak- 
ing allowance for wind and the varying air 
density. The bombing tables tell the bom- 
bardier in the flying fortress how to set his 
bomb sight that the released bomb may hit 
the enemy battleship. 

The design data and the firing and bomb- 
ing tables depend upon the science of bal- 
listics. This is the science of the motion of 
the projectile and powder in the gun (in- 
terior ballistics), of the motion of the projec- 
tile in the air (exterior ballistics), and of the 
motion of the projectile and its fragments at 
the target (terminal ballistics). The quality 
of our weapons and the accuracy of the fir- 
ing and bombing tables depend to a large ex- 
tent upon the state of ballistic science as 
developed at the ballistic research laboratory. 

The laboratory has a staff of competent 
scientists many of whom have devoted many 
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years to special phases of ballistics. Those 
who have joined the staff more recently are 
well qualified for work in this field because 
of their outstanding achievements in the 
sciences upon which ballistics depends: 
Mathematics, physics, astrophysics, aero- 
dynamics, and physical chemistry. The staff 
members have adequate facilities: Office 
laboratories supplied with gas, water, com- 
pressed air, scientific apparatus, and special 
instruments for experimental work, and a 
panel board which supplies alternating cur- 
rent of any desired frequency as well as direct 
current, connections to experimental ranges, 
and connections to special measurement serv- 
ices which measure time in millionths of a 
second and distance in microns. 

For the computation of firing, bombing, 
and other ballistic tables the laboratory has 
the most modern labor- and time-saving 
equipment: the Bush differential analyzer 
and the automatic Hollerith card-punching 
machines. 

When Lt. Col. Leslie E. Simon, the director 
of the laboratory, was asked how the Ord- 
nance Department succeeded in assembling 
such a modern plant and such specialized 
equipment so early in the war, he promptly 
replied that it had not been done during the 
war. This valuable asset to the Nation in a 
time of peril is due to American support of 
science and especially to the vision and fore- 
sight of his predecessor, Col. H. H. Zornig. 
In the years of peace Ordnance officers spent 
nights and Sundays drawing up detailed 
plans for the laboratory, its staff, and its 
relations with peacetime civilian science. 

In peacetime the Government could not 
afford the expense of maintaining a large staff 
of competent scientists in the field of bal- 
listics. The small staff, including such men 
as Kent and Dederick, had done a great deal 
of important work and had accumulated a 
considerable store of ballistic knowledge 
which had borne fruit in sound ordnance de- 
sien and satisfactory firing and bombing 
tables. To supplement the slender staff and 
to advise the director and staff in scientific 
matters a scientific advisory committee was 
appointed. The following eminent scien- 
tists have now been serving on this com- 
mittee for several years: 

H. L. Dryden, Bureau of Standards, presi- 
dent, Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 

A. W. Hull, research laboratory, General 
Electric Co., president-elect of the American 
Physical Society. 

Bernard Lewis, physical chemist, United 
States Bureau of Mines. 

I. I. Rabi, physicist, Columbia University. 

H. C. Urey, chemist, Columbia University, 
Nobel prize winner in chemistry. 

H. N. Russell, astrophysicist, Princeton 
University. 

J. von Neumann, mathematician, the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study. 

Theodore von Karman, director, Guggen- 
heim School of Aeronautics, California In- 
stitute of Technology. 

These scientists have made many impor- 
tant contributions, in the form of sugges- 
tions and criticisms and in advice regarding 
personnel. 

The outbreak of the war required the swift- 
est enlargement of the laboratory’s staff con- 
sistent with efficient absorption of new per- 
sonnel, in order to bring its vital services 
to maximum efficiency. At an early stage 
the services of Prof. Oswald Veblen of 
the Institute for Advanced Study were se- 
cured. Through his long leadership in the 
scientific world he knows not only a great 
proportion of the best scientists but also 
their work and its relation to other war- 
essential activities. He was of great service 
in selecting and recruiting competent per- 
sonnel and in explaining to them the im- 
portance of their playing a vital role in the 
obscurity of the laboratory, rather than ac- 
cepting some more obvious and prominent 
war work. In this way the laboratory's staff 
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has been greatly strengthened by the addi- 
tion of such men as Hubble of the Mount Wil- 
son Observatory, Johnson of the Bartol 
Foundation, Lemon of the University of Chi- 
cago, Mayer of Columbia, McShane of the 
University of Virginia, and Webster of Le- 
land Stanford. 

Under war conditions it was important not 
only to swiftly augment the laboratory's 
staff but to alter the nature of its work. In 
all-out war effort the abilities and capacities 
of all civilian agencies should be used to the 
greatest extent practicable. The National 
Defense Research Committee (N. D. R. C.) 
and later the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development (O. S. R. D.) were formed 
by the President to facilitate this work on 
a huge scale. These agencies turned to the 
Ballistic Research Laboratory first as a re- 
pository of ballistic information and as a 
source of practical advice; and later began to 
look to it for assistance in defining prob- 
lems and in swiftly getting the products of 
their scientific research into practical form 
for useful fighting tools. Here they found 
men who spoke their language, in whom they 
had confidence, and an institution close to 
the firing line whose practicality was proved. 
On its part the Ballistic Research Laboratory 
welcomes the cooperation of the National De- 
fense Research Committee and has recom- 
mended the initiation of various National 
Defense Research Committee projects. It 
has found the scientific data obtained from 
the National Defense Research Committee of 
the utmost importance in its work. 

The proof division has two main func- 
tions; first, the development and research on 
new weapons, automotive vehicles, and am- 
munition, and, second, the testing of guns, 
automotive vehicles, and ammunition. It is 
the engineering proving ground of the Ord- 
nance Department where the “bugs” are taken 
out of new designs and where the quality 
level of production is established for new 
manufacturers of ordnance matériel. 

To provide direct liaison with the combat 
arms and to obtain at the earliest possible 
moment the opinions of these arms on the 
military features of the new weapons, rep- 
resentatives of these arms are stationed at 
the proving ground and witness the develop- 
ment tests. 

The instruments of the proof division have 
to be highly specialized and as modern as 
the new designs on which measurements are 
taken. Their concept can arise only with 
men who have devoted a major portion of 
their lives to the development and testing of 
munitions. Many of them have been devel- 
oped jointly by the proving ground and lead- 
ing industrial laboratories and have led to 
precision developments which will later pay 
dividends in peacetime industry. As a large 
part of the instruments is associated with 
violent phenomena which exist for very short 
times, it is quite natural that modern elec- 
tronics should be important in their con- 
struction. The time of travel of a projectile 
between two points (from which velocity is 
inferred) can be measured to a hundred 
thousandth of a second and automatically 
recorded in a distant building. The burning 
time of an antiaircraft fuze can be measured 
with like accuracy and absence of effort or 
human fallibility. The drawbar pull of 
tanks, rate of fire of guns, and other operat- 
ing characteristics are taken with utmost pre- 
cision, not just because such methods pro- 
mote good engineering discipline but because 
precision of measurement reduces the num- 
ber of measurements which must be made, 
thereby reducing the time and cost, and be- 
cause proving-ground test measurements 
must be correct to inches, in order to assure 
field performance correct to yards. 

As its name implies, one of the jobs of the 
proof division is the test of ammunition, 
tanks, and guns. To conserve material and 
to obtain the maximum of information from 
a minimum of tests, scientific statistical 
methods have been introduced by Colonel 


Eddy into the formulation of specification 
requirements and the analysis of the results 
of tests. These methods have been conspicu- 
ously successful in the test of armor plate 
and of powder. In the very nature of the 
case, however, many preliminary tests of a 
nondestructive nature are made to satisfy 
the exacting military requirements, the final 
test has to be made under conditions simu- 
lating service conditions on the field of 
battle as closely as possible. The armor of 
the tank must be shot at and the powder 
must be fired in the gun. If all the pieces of 
armor were fired at, there wouldn’t be any 
left for the tanks. If no armor is shot at, 
there would be no degree of assurance that 
any of it would stand up under the enemy fire. 
To strike the just balance between firing at 
everything and firing at nothing, calls for the 
assistance that statistical science can give. 
This assistance has been most effectively 
utilized in the proof division. As a conse- 
quence of the application of these statistical 
techniques, the Army is now receiving better 
armor plate with approximately one-half of 
the testing previously employed. The sav- 
ings in material should result in consider- 
able increase in tank production. 

The major function of the proof division is 
research and development in the weapons of 
war. Pilot models of new weapons are 
brought to the proving ground for test. As 
a rule, defects and weaknesses are discovered. 
The proof division analyzes the results, sug- 
gests modifications, which are quickly made 
in the shops of the proving ground, and the 
modified weapon is tested again. In this 
way rapid progress is made in perfecting the 
weapon to the point that it is ready for the 
field of battle. The development of armor 
plate and its fabrication is an outstanding 
illustration of this procedure. At the be- 
ginning of the war all tanks were of riveted 
construction. Tests made at Aberdeen and 
elsewhere indicated the undesirable features 
of this type of construction and work was 
started by the Ordnance Department, in col- 
laboration with industry, on the welding of 
armor plate. That this development has suc- 
ceeded is shown by the fact that all tanks 
now manufactured by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment are of welded construction. 

Many of Aberdeen’s scientific contributions 
to the war cannot be told until after the vic- 
tory, because they are a part of the present 
“secret weapons.” However, some of these 
weapons have wrought so much destruction 
upon the enemy that they are already well 
known, at least to him. Statistical methods 
for the analysis of acceptance tests which the 
proving ground has brought into actual use 
during this war have saved millions of dollars, 
thousands of precious man-days, and have 
improved ammunition quality. The success 
of the Flying Fortresses in shooting the enemy 
pursuit out of the sky is due in no small part 
to exacting experiments conducted at Aber- 
deen employing precision techniques and in- 
volving long hours of painstaking labor over 
the waters of the Chesapeake Bay. In this 
precision work cognizance was taken even of 
the bending of the machine-gun barrel in the 
slipstream of the airplane. The results speak 
for themselves. Pursuit craft have been 
forced to flee from our bombers. Urgent jobs 
have been swiftly done on tanks and combat 
cars to adapt them to beachhead landing in 
time for immediate use by our combat forces. 
The antiaircraft fire controlled by directors 
using the cam data provided by the Ballistic 
Research Laboratory has been found effective 
against the Japanese bombers to a most grati- 
fying degree. Aside from human life, almost 
any one of these accomplishments would pay 
for the entire cost of the organization many 
times over. Firing tables, bombing tables, or 
cam data for every type of gun, ammunition, 
bomb, or fire-control device have been sup- 
plied on time (firing by the Proof Division, 
computation by the Ballistic Research Lab- 
oratory). These are some of Aberdeen’s scien- 
tific contributions to the war effort. 
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Air Power Continues To Prove Its Worth 
in Winning the War for the United 
States and the Allied Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. RANDOLPH. | Mr. Speaker, in all 
sectors of this global war the strength 
of air power is proving its value for vic- 
tory. In this connection I herewith in- 
clude a statement issued by William H. 
Byington, Jr., chairman of the Aviation 
League of the United States, Inc.: 


In order to confirm these statements of 
the two pioneer advocates of air power “to 
make America supreme in the air,” the late 
Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske and the late 
Brig. Gen. William L. Mitchell, we are giving 
some incidents and disasters of the present 
world war. 

When Poland, a nation of over 30,000,000 
people, was conquered and destroyed by 
Hitler in 1939, there were nearly 2,000,000 
well-trained and well-armed Poles ready to 
protect their country. They tried to stop 
this Nazi invasion backed up by a small air 
force. They were unsuccessful as Hitler 
first attacked with planes, bombing cities, 
airports, and landing fields and at the same 
time strafing troops with machine gun fire 
from these same planes. The airports and 
landing fields were destroyed and the few 
Planes that the Poles had available were 
unable to take off, which made the conquest 
of Poland only a matter of days. The Poles 
didn’t need soldiers or battleships to stop_ 
the Nazis and could not use them but begged 
both France and England for planes. Un- 
fortunately, neither of these countries could 
send planes as they did not have them, al- 
though both countries had known for years 
that war with Nazi Germany was inevitable, 
but made no effort to build up an air force 
in the face of repeated warnings as to what 
was taking place inside Germany. After in- 
specting the air forces of the different 
European powers, Lindbergh told both coun- 
tries that the Nazis were building plane 
after plane and had the strongest air force in 
the world at that time. He was discredited 
and called a Nazi sympathizer, among other 
things. France depended on her supposedly 
mighty manpower army and England de- 
pended on her supposedly invincible navy. 

When Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 
northern France were overrun by the Nazis 
it looked bad for the French and English, 
What happened? France kept calling for 
planes from America. The commanding gen- 
eral: begged for planes, and the last despair- 
ing cry of officers and men before France 
went down to an inglorious defeat was: 
“Planes! Give us planes!” France did not 
beg for soldiers. They did not need man- 
power, They had millions of well-trained 

and well-armed men in the field backing up 
the supposedly im e Maginot Line. 
France didn’t ask for battleships and cruisers. 
They had one of the strongest navies in 
the world—which couldn't help them. 
What they did not have were planes and 
horsepower when they needed them most. 
France could have been saved with planes 
but was helpless without horsepower. 

The English were forced to retreat to 
Britain and were able to continue the fight 
with the few planes that the Royal Air Force 
could muster. However, the bombing of 
London and other cities forced the English 
into a night and day production on horse- 
power and all types of military planes, This 
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all takes time and the Royal Air Force was 
handicapped by the small output of planes, 
but was able to save the British Isles with 
this horsepower while the production was 
increased and more pilots were being trained. 

A hectic program was started here to build 
all types of military planes well over a year 
after France and England entered the war. 
This was done in order to make up for the 
time that we had lost when we should have 
been building up our air forces. In the 
meantime, the fate of Britain was in the 
balance but we were able to send over more 
planes that had been ordered for our Army 
and Navy, and others that had been bought 
from air lines and individuals. By that time 
we had increased our production of planes 
to such an extent that we were able, during 
the following year, to send aerial horsepower 
throughout the world. 

And now to our own country, where the 
damage and destruction wrought by the Japs 
at Pearl Harbor a year ago, the details of 
which have just been made known to the 
public by the Navy Department. 

This damage and destruction was accom- 
plished in 90 minutes by the Japs using the 
horsepower in 21 torpedo planes, 48 dive 
bombers, and 36 horizontal bombers with a 
few hundred men. A total of 2,343 of our 
Army and Navy officers and enlisted men were 
Killed, 1,272 were wounded, and 960 sailors 
and marines are still reported as missing. 
Ten warships, including 5 battleships, were 
sunk or seriously crippled; 3 other battle- 
ships and 5 other warcraft were damaged so 
severely that they could serve no military 
purpose for a considerable time. Everyone 
of the battleships in Pearl Harbor was a vic- 
tim of Jap bombs from Jap planes from Jap 
aircraft carriers, not shells from Jap battle- 
ships or cruisers. 

The loss of the warships was not all. In- 
stallations and a large fioating drydock were 
blasted into wreckage; 177 Army and Navy 
planes were lost and 70 more were disabled. 
A Navy spokesman said, “Sixty or seventy 
fighter planes able to get into the sky would 
have saved the day; they could have shot the 
Japs out of the sky. But there was no ade- 
quate air support for the fleet.“ Why? Who 
should have supplied this air support? The 
Army or the Navy? The answer is an in- 
dependent and separate United States Air 
Force. England, Canada, and Germany all 
have independent and effective air forces, 
organized as a separate military unit. 

Now to the South Pacific, where the Dutch 
and their allies were fighting desperately to 
hold Java in the last days of February 1942. 
Daily came such pleas as the following trans- 
Pacific telephone request from Ensign Edgar 
F. Hazelton, Jr., in Batavia to his father: 
“I’m sure that we can hold Java if you can 
only send us some planes—fighting planes, 
dive bombers, bombers, planes of every sort.” 
Once more, while it is a far cry from France, 
Poland, and England, horsepower could also 
have saved Java. 

We have shown what has been done with 
aerial horsepower to date in this war; in 
spite of these facts most of the leaders of 
our armed forces want this war won with 
manpower—with soldiers in hand-to-hand 
fighting in ground attacks, They still figure 
that wars are won at the point of the bayonet 
with manpower. French and British gen- 
erals also felt this way at the start of this 
war. 

Our naval leaders feel certain that this 
war will be won on the seas, forgetting that 
battleships, armored cruisers, and other war 
craft have proven obsolete in the face of an 
aerial attack without the protection of a 
strong air force. The sinking of the British 
battleship Prince of Wales and the armored 
cruiser Repulse proves this, not mentioning 
the losses of other ships in both the British 
and our own Navy through aerial attack. 
The whole British Navy could not keep the 
Nazis out of England, but the Royal Air 


Force—small as it was at that time—did this 
with aerial horsepower. 

We can and will win this war with horse- 
power, as we are the greatest creators and 
builders of horsepower in the world and can 
produce thousands of horsepower overnight. 
It takes just so long to produce manpower 
and you cannot cut this time very much. 
Allowing so many years for babyhood, child- 
hood, and boyhood, then after a total of 18 
years you have a man. With from 6 to 12 
months more of military training you have 
a soldier—1 manpower, While we can create 
and build thousands of horsepower over- 
night, we are not able to make future sol- 
diers or manpower in any less time. 

“Only God can make a man” and “Only 
God can make a tree.” 

A Nazi or a Jap coolie hasn't much to live 
for, as they are born to become cannon fodder 
or manpower in a dictator’s army. Our Army, 
on the other hand, is composed of educated, 
liberty-loving, and patriotic Americans from 
all walks of life, who have become soldiers 
in this fight for freedom. Let’s not draft a 
larger army than we can possibly find use for 
at this time. This is causing an unnecessary 
shortage of manpower in many essential and 
other important industries. This manpower 
is more effective and is worth much more 
on the industrial line building horsepower 
or planes to fight the Nazis and the Japs 
than it is on a battle line being shot at by 
these same Nazis and Japs. We have the 
manpower to build this horsepower which 
will enable the Allied Nations to win this 
war quickly, but we haven't any manpower 
to needlessly waste or sacrifice on any battle 
line. 

We need a strong Navy and a strongly 
mechanized Army and the strongest and 
greatest air force in the world. This air 
force, which should be a separate branch 
of our armed forces, would make it easier 
for our Army and Navy to do their part in 
winning this war with fewer men and ships 
and, in the end, smaller losses in both men 
and ships. 

We must and will win this war quickly 
with a minimum loss of American lives pro- 
vided we keep ample manpower at home 
building horsepower. Horsepower will win 
this war! Horsepower for a speedy victory! 

AVIATION LEAGUE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
By WILLIAM H. BYINGTON, Jr., Chairman, 
DECEMBER 15, 1942. 


World Trade—Final Declaration of the 
Twenty-ninth National Foreign Trade 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the final declaration of the 
Twenty-ninth National Foreign Trade 
Convention, held at Boston, Mass., Oc- 
tober 7, 8, and 9, 1942. As a reflection 
of the views, by and large, of American 
industrialists and businessmen generally, 
the final declaration of the 1942 conven- 
tion is a valuable guide to public opinion 
on questions which ultimately must en- 
gage the serious consideration of Mem- 
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bers of Congress. We cannot too early 
decide the broad lines of our post-war 
foreign commercial policy. The part 
that private enterprise must continue to 
take in the development and expansion 
of its external commerce must be adapted 
to a reconstruction of world trade rela- 
tions. It is my belief that domestic eco- 
nomic security is attainable only through 
international cooperation and the defeat 
of all isolationist tendencies. I am ad- 
vised that the manuscript will make ap- 
proximately three pages of the RECORD, 
and will cost $135. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


FINAL DECLARATION OF THE TWENTY-NINTH 
NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


Now that we are at war, we face the neces- 
sity of defending the Nation against the 
ruthless aggressiveness of the Axis Powers. 
The defeat of these enemies is the supreme 
pu pose of all our people. Th convention 
pledges its support to the Government in its 
task of utilizing most effectively the entire 
resources of the Nation behind the fighting 
forces. Superior economic power will play 
a decisive part in the attainment of victory, 
in a war of production for backing up the 
armed services. 

Our foreign trade is an integral part of 
the national war economy. Imports of stra- 
tegic materials, and the supply to our Allies 
of war and other necessities, are of vital im- 
portance. Our external trade also is indis- 
pensable as a means of bringing relief to 
friendly nations to whom we are so closely 
bound by a common interest in the future 
destiny of the world, Shut off from their 
normal sources, our exports supply their 
pressing needs, and the loss of a part of their 
former markets is largely compensated by 
our increased imports from them. 

During a war which presages great eco- 
nomic changes, the convention reaffirms its 
adherence to the following program which 
embodies the fundamental principles of in- 
ternational trade and commerce: 


1. RECONSTRUCTION OF WORLD TRADE RELATIONS 


Reconstruction policies should have as a 
primary purpose the rehabilitation of the 
world economy, by which the individual na- 
tions may in turn share in the fruits of in- 
creased world prosperity. Opportunity for 
private enterprise is indispensable to any last- 
ing peace, This opportunity can exist only 
if our national policy avoids both isolationism 
and regimentation. 

As stated in the final declaration of last 
year, the emergency measures so widely 
adopted in the last post-war period were na- 
tionalistic and discriminatory. Trade bilat- 
eralization, barter, exchange manipulation, 
quotas and licenses, export subsidies, exces- 
sive and preferential tariffs, and other devices, 
were the practices generally adopted. These 
prevented the normal flow of international 
commerce and the expansion of production 
and its wider distribution, causing a definite 
setback in the improvement of the standards 
of living throughout the world. We are 
fighting for a peace which will bring freedom 
from these trade restrictions, and for the open 
door to the rehabilitating processes of sound 
reconstruction measures. 

The convention reaffirms its adherence to 
the principle of nondiscriminatory, multi- 
lateral trade, and expresses agreement with 
the declaration contained in the Anglo-Amer- 
ican agreement of February 23, 1942. This 
agreement provides for early conversation be- 
tween the parties, including subsequent sig- 
natories of similar agreements, and other 
like-minded governments, with a view to de- 
termining the best means of attaining the 
stated objectives. 
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Steps should be initiated now to establish 
the proper basis on which these multilateral 
adjustments can be made. 

A formula should be agreed upon for the 
abandonment of discriminatory bilateral 
trading and the adjustment of uneconomic 
tariffs, having proper regard for the main- 
tenance of the standards of living in the par- 
ticipating countries. The convention be- 
Neves the reciprocal trade-agreements pro- 
gram should be continued in force. 

2. PLANNING POST-WAR POLICIES 


The convention requests the National For- 
elgn Trade Council to confer with local ex- 
port hodies, national associations, and trade 
organizations, and to form a council commit- 
tee on foreign trade reconstruction. 

This committee should seek to coordi- 
nate the recommendations and planning 
of all foreign trade interests concerned with 
policies for the post-war protection end ex- 
pansion of or~ foreign trade. 

The services of this committee should be 
offered to the Government agencies and com- 
mittees that are engaged in devising post- 
war economic measures, so as to utilize, in 
cooperation with the Government, the advice 
and experience of private enterprise in world 
markets. 

3. MONETARY POLICY AND EXCHANGE 
STABILIZATION 


At the present time, the monetary policy 
of this country and of the other United Na- 
tions, must of necessity, be concerned pri- 
marily with the financing of the war. In 
accomplishing this objective, every effort 
should be made to minimize and control in- 
flation, for otherwise war production will be 
impaired and the difficulties of post-war eco- 
nomic reconstruction will be intensified. 

What stabilization of price levels is to war 
finance, stabilization of the exchanges is to 
post-war reconstruction. World trade can- 
not be fully revived or prosper in the face of 
abnormal] fluctuation of exchange rates. 

Post-war currency stabilization is not to 
be achieved by itself alone. It is dependent 
upon sound domestic budget, monetary and 
price policies, liberal trade policies, and pro- 
cedures designed to avoid violent business 
disturbances. It depends also upon the firm 
resolution and commitment of a people to 
maintain the stability of its currency. This 
commitment was a major virtue of the gold 
standard. It resisted the whims and preju- 
dices of political pressures hs dia than any 
other mechanism so far devised. 

For these reasons, we reaffirm our confi- 
dence in the international gold standard and 
our belief that, in order to reestablish post- 
war trade, the stabilization of world curren- 
cies should continue to receive the careful 
consideration of responsible Government, offi- 
cials. 

4. GOVERNMENT CONTROLS AFFECTING EXPORT 

TRADE 


United war effort requires close cooperation 
between Government and business in the reg- 
ulation of our foreign trade, and the utiliza- 
tion of established American commercial 
shipping and financlal services throughout 
the world. The existing structure of private 
enterprise must be utilized, in the joint ef- 
fort of government and business, to maintain 
our war efforts and our commercial relations 
with friendly nations. 

The convention, accordingly, requests the 
National Foreign Trade Council to continue 
to advocate to the Government the necessity 
for such cooperative effort, Those experi- 
enced in industry, commerce, finance, and 
transportation, can be of great assistance in 
establishing simplified, practical controls, 
with the opportunities now given to express 
their views prior to the imposition of new 
regulations. 

While agreeing that certain controls are 
necessary, these should be such as to assure 
the shipping, in the most expedient manner 


possible, of the maximum volume of essential 
supplies available to friendly nations, Ex- 
porters must not be burdened with unneces- 
sary requirements and technical regulations. 
Goods which are in plentiful supply or of a 
noncritical nature, and which can be readily 
manufactured and processed, or which already 
have been specially produced for foreign con- 
sumption, should be shipped to acceptable 
consignees under general license wherever 
Possible. Changes in procedure and policy 
recommended by exporters, are now being 
considered jointly by government and by 
committees of exporters in order to minimize 
delays in license procedure, and to reduce the 
amount of detailed paper work and informa- 
tion required. Some of these changes have 
been announced at this convention. 

Revisions in the shipping allocation sys- 
tem, now also under consideration, should be 
made effective at once so that delays in the 
movement of goods can be avoided, Regula- 
tions must provide for close, effective, coop- 
erative action by Government agencies, di- 
rectly or indirectly involved in the move- 
ment of export commodities, in order to 
assure adequate, prompt clearance of such 
export shipments within the full loading 
capacity of available ships. 

The maximum export price regulation 
should be constantly reviewed so that the 
price allowed for exports shall include the 
customary additional expenses of conducting 
export business, the increase in overhead 
expenses, and costs arising from established 
recognized contractual obligations both here 
and abroad. Sales to export merchants in 
the United States should come under the 
export price regulations. 

The present regulation specifying control 
of resale prices or end use of goods, beyond 
the jurisdiction of the United States, should 
be discontinued as conflicting with the rights 
and laws of foreign countries, and as un- 
enforceable. 

Retroactive governmental regulations, af- 
fecting contracts in foreign trade, should not 
be permitted to prejudice the exporter or im- 
porter when it can be proved that the con- 
tract, when made, complied with the regu- 
lation then existent. 

New interpretations of existing laws that 
are made retroactive have resulted in the 
prosecution of American firms. This con- 
vention regards such action as prejudicial to 
the war effort and to production for export. 


5. GOVERNMENT CONTROLS AFFECTING IMPORT 
TRADE 


The convention recognizes the necessity 
of wartime control of imports to assure that 
foreign materials urgently needed by war 
industries are imported in the priority order 
and in the volume required, 

The convention approves the practice of 
relaxing such restrictions as soon as these 
objectives have been achieved. A flexible 
policy should be consistently followed, de- 
signed to permit of a maximum flow of im- 
ports essential to civilian requirements after 
war needs have been supplied. 

The convention recommends that maxi- 
mum price regulations affecting imports con- 
tinue to be based upon the present policy of 
maintaining desirable imports insofar as con- 
sistent with domestic production under war- 
time conditions. 

The convention commends the policy of 
the Government in pursuing economic war- 
fare in full cooperation with importers of 
strategic materials, and with the least pos- 
sible disruption of established channels of 
supply and distribution. 

While recognizing the necessity of Govern- 
ment control of foreign trade during the war, 
the convention recommends that such con- 
trols should be removed after the war to the 
greatest possible extent in order to provide 
for the development and maintenance of 
private enterprise. 
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6. CENSORSHIP AND MAIL REGULATIONS 


The prompt dispatch of legitimate com- 
munications by air mail or cable, transmit- 
ted to promote the foreign trade of the 
United States, is an essential part of the war 
effort and should be so considered by those 
making regulations to govern transmittal of 
such documents and communications. 

Inasmuch as the current limitation of 
weights and measurements of the Foreign 
Parcel Post Service imposes serious hard- 
ships on our customers, especially those in 
Latin America who, prior to the war, always 
depended upon this practical and economic 
service, this convention urges that the proper 
Government departments establish a system 
of issuing exception permits, preferably blan- 
ket permits, under which the pre-war users 
of the Foreign Parcel Service may resume 
their normal export shipments under the 
limitations previously in effect. 


7. SHIPPING 


The American Merchant Marine is effec- 
tively serving the fighting fronts and lines 
of supply. Men and Officers are making a 
brilliant record of valor, endurance, and sac- 
rifice, commanding the Nation’s pride and 
gratitude. 

The regular and frequent American-flag 
steamship services developed by private en- 
terprise pursuant to the national shipping 
Policy, have been disrupted. In response to 
war needs, American ships have been with- 
drawn from nonwar trades with friendly 
countries to an extent which impairs their 
economic welfare. Insofar as this is inescap- 
able, no criticism is justified, but the strength 
and stability of the friendly countries ad- 
hering or favorable to our cause have such 
a definite relation to the total war effort, 
that nothing should be left undone to give 
them American steamship service for the 
trade which is their economic lifeline. 

Thanks to the foresight of the United 
States Maritime Commission, and the skill 
of American industry, new ships are being 
built with unprecedented speed. In excess 
of 700 new ships this year, and probably 1,500 
next year, will be added to the merchant 
marine. We urge that, while making this 
vast addition to war transport and supply, 
the War Shipping Administration and Mari- 
time Commission endeavor to restore such 
frequency and regularity of American steam- 
ship service as essential military objectives 
permit. The dependence of both defense and 
commerce upon American flag shipping has 
been so thoroughly demonstrated that pri- 
vately owned and operated American ship- 
ping organizations at home and abroad 
should be maintained and not permitted to 
disintegrate. 

A problem of surplus tonnage may follow 
this war as it did the last. While lending 
every energy to the war, it is not too early 
to plan for the future, as suggested by the 
Maritime Commission's encouragement of 
the American Maritime Council, with which 
the National Foreign Trade Council is co- 
operating. Now, as always, since the latter 
council was formed on the eve of World War 
I, the objective is continuance, under pri- 
vate ownership and operation, of adequate 
freight and passenger service under the 
American flag, to all markets on a scale com- 
mensurate with the national interest. 

While war conditions necessarily tend to 
slow up the movement and handling of ships, 
there are certain avoidable delays the elim- 
ination of which would add to the total of 
shipping space available. The convention 
urges the interested Government depart- 
ments and agencies to redouble their efforts 
to reduce such delays to the absolute mini- 
mum, 

8, INSURANCE . 


Both marine and war-risk insurance on 
cargo shipments are of the utmost importance 
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during these days of increased hazard for all 
types of voyages. 

The council is commended for its action 
in requesting the Government to take a part 
in the insuring of war risks and the conven- 
tion also commends the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration for the efforts that have been 
made, and the arrangements that have been 
put into effect, to provide such insurance in a 
practical form. 

The convention also expresses its appre- 
ciation for the cooperation evidenced between 
commercial insurance underwriters and the 
War Shipping Administration in dealing with 
the difficult question of vessels missing for 
unknown causes. The action of the War Ship- 
ping Administration in providing open-policy 
coverage on imports is especially commended, 
as it indicates an endeavor on their part to 
furnish insurance in a form which will meet 
the requirements of commerce. The conven- 
tion recommends that consideration be given 
to the extension of the same coverage to ex- 
ports. 

The cor vention further recommends that 
the Government facilitate the adjustment of 
all insured losses through experienced com- 
mercial underwriters and that the Govern- 
ment retire from the direct underwriting 
field and, instead, provide adequate reinsur- 
ance facilities for the commercial under- 
writers at reasonable rates. 

9. INTEGRATION OF PROTECTION, PROMOTION, AND 
CONTROL AGENCIES 

The protection of the Nation’s foreign 
commerce during and after the war requires 
close integration of those governmental de- 
partments and agencies in Washington con- 
cerned with the protection and promotion of 
our foreign trade. Any lack of essential co- 
ordination of autonomous departments 
through a central authority results in con- 
fusion, is prejudicial to the war effort, and 
detrimental to the present and permanent 
interests of our foreign trade and shipping. 
The additional expense, delay, and complex- 
ity involved is an added burden on our com- 
merce and irritates and alienates customers 
and suppliers in friendly nations. 

10. PEDERAL FINANCIAL AGENCIES 


Financing of foreign trade will be a major 
post-war problem. 

Under world conditions of great risk and 
uncertainty, governments of all countries 
must assist and cooperate with private en- 
terprise in industry, trade, and finance. 
Such financial assistance as has developed 
through the Export-Import Bank, Lend- 
Lease, the Rubber Reserve Company, the 
Metals Reserve Company, etc., which may be 
necessary during war, should not, however, 
prevent the post-war encouragement and re- 
turn to private enterprise and financing of 
sound undertakings abroad, in association 
with available foreign capital, and with ade- 
quate protection of American investments, 
equities, rights, etc. All governmental trade 
arrangements with, and loans extended to, 
foreign governments should permit of the en- 
couragement and support of subsequent pri- 
vate financing in those fields. Provision 
should be made for the prompt transfer of 
funds arising from imports, earnings, divi- 
dends, interest, royalties, services, and the 
repatriation of capital. 

United States Government loans extended 
to foreign governments for development of 
resources and facilities tributary to our war 
requirements, or to assist in maintaining 
the economies of friendly nations, should 
provide for American participation in capi- 
talization, construction, and management of 
mew or expanded enterprises. 

The convention urges the further study of 
the possibility of providing foreign credit 
insurance facilities, preferably through pri- 
vate banking channels, such as are available 
to the exporters of other nations. American 
exporters should enjoy facilities in the post- 


war period equal to those available to the 
exporter of other countries. 


11. LEND-LEASE AID 


The convention approves the war policy of 
reciprocal aid and services amongst the Allies, 
in supplying munitions and such other ne- 
cessities as cannot be secured through private 
business channels. Congress now has author- 
ized lend-lease aid to the extent of over $62,- 

The convention recommends to the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council continuous col- 
laboration with the Government in the solu- 
tion of the problems arising from the exten- 
sion of lend-lease aid; utilizing for this pur- 
pose the experience of the foreign traders of 
the United States whose operations will be 
intimately affected. 

The continued operation of American ex- 
port industry and representation, both at 
home and abroad, is of vital importance to 
our post-war economy. Likewise, the preser- 
vation of American trade-marks, names, 
brands, etc., is essential and will be of great 
value to American industry when peace is 
established. The convention urgently rec- 
ommends that lend-lease and other govern- 
mental purchasing agencies recognize the 
value to our post-war economy of trade- 
marks, names and brands, and that they co- 
operate with their owners in supplying goods 
by trade-marks, brands, or names, whenever 
they are specified by the foreign purchaser. 
Such specifications should not be ignored or 
changed. The maintenance of the normal 
agencies of sales and distribution, and their 
competitive and goodwill relations, is im- 
portant during the war in order to insure 
their preservation in post-war years. 

Sales to Government procurement agencies, 
operating under lend-lease authorization, 
should be considered as “sales for export,” 
and should come under export price regula- 
tions. Proper allowance should be made for 
legitimate and customary expenses involved 
in the handling of such business. 


12. INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The interdependence of the nations in the 
Western Hemisphere in peace and war has 
been demonstrated. Our economy and the 
arming of our forces require materials from 
the other American nations; their economies 
need from us the sustained supply of their 
essential requirements. 

The ultimate objective being the establish- 
ment of a sustained and mutully beneficial 
post-war economic relationship, the conven- 
tion urges continuance of the utmost inter- 
American collaboration, economically and 
politicelly, and the continued allocation, sup- 
ply, and transport of essential requirements 
as a vital part of our war effort. 


13. ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES AFFECTING 
AGREEMENTS 


The convention calls attention to the fact 
that agreements made between nations are 
too often voided, in whole or in part, by uni- 
lateral administrative measures. The con- 
vention recommends that corrective meas- 
ures should be taken to prevent such prac- 
tices. 


14. AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS OF COMMERCE AND 
PRODUCTION 


The convention regards with satisfaction 
the completion of the organization of the 
Permanent Council of American Associations 
of Commerce and Production which, with 
headquarters at Montevideo, now provides 
needed opportunities for the interchange of 
views and formulation of policies for the 
economic development of all the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, and the promotion 
of inter-American exchange of commodities. 
Congratulations from the business interests 
of the United States are extended to the Per- 
manent Council upon the successful results 
of its first plenary session held at Santiago 
and Valparaiso, Chile, in July 1942. 
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18. STANDARDIZATION 


The convention approves the endeavor to 
establish throughout the Americas e compre- 
hensive acceptance of agreed standard speci- 
fications as a necessary step forward in facili- 
tating orderly commercial procedure, and 
closer inter-American commercial coopera- 
tion. 

16. COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 


A national, inter-American, and Canadian 
system of commercial arbitration constitutes 
a complete hemispheric plan for the settle- 
ment of business disputes, and provides an 
important element of economic peace in 
post-war reconstruction. The convention 
recommends that the National Foreign Trade 
Council collaborate with the American Arbi- 
tration Association, the Inter-American and 
Canadian-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commissions, the International Chamber of 
Commerce, and such other international 
organizations as those named may invite, for 
study of the plans and facilities in effect at 
the beginning of World War No. 2 and, as 
projected, with a view to making recom- 
mendations for a complete world-wide sys- 
tem of commercial arbitration, to be insti- 
tuted as part of the post-war reconstruction. 


17. PROTECTION OF DIRECT FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


The convention believes that legal security 
against confiscation is an indispensable basis 
of international trade and investment. In- 
ternational law and municipal law, during the 
past century and a half, have established 
such legal security, under the rule that pri- 
vate property may not be expropriated with- 
out adequate and concurrent compensation. 
This principle, adopted in the constitutions 
of most states, should be reemphasized by 
the United States as a condition of all inter- 
national cooperation and should be included, 
as an encouragement to foreign investment 
and trade, in treaties with foreign nations. 

In thus reaffirming its belief in the value of 
law, justly administered, within and between 
nations, the convention at the same time 
invites attention to the practical necessity for 
the restoration of, and compensation for, 
property of American concerns and individuals 
which has been taken over or destroyed dur- 
ing the war. The Axis Powers have systemati- 
cally practiced spoliation under the pretense 
of legality. They are deliberately planning 
for economic domination in the post-war 
world through the control of property and 
through other means. 

Before the American Government commits 
itself reciprocally to abstract principles— 
admittedly essential in a secure, stabilized 
world—it should see that injustices done 
American owners are redressed by restoration, 
by substitution, by full compensation, from 
the enemy. It should weigh the equities in 
each case and insist upon a reality of solu- 
tion which will frustrate unfair Axis inter- 
ference in foreign trade and investment, and 
which will enforce the spirit of law, condemn- 
ing confiscation and the misuse of power; 
then, in the more deliberate processes of seek- 
ing a durable peace, the United States can be 
more effective, as in earlier days, as the cham- 
pion of those legal and moral principles which 
make possible the sound movement of capital 
and goods across frontiers. 


18. FOREIGN PROPERTY LOSSES FROM WARFARE 


It is recommended that consideration be 
given by the Congress to compensation for 
damage suffered by Americans to their prop- 
erty situated in enemy occupied or controlled 
territory. 7 

The operations of the War Damage Corpora- 
tion should cover the Philippines, so that 
American owners of real and personal property 
in those islands may secure coverage for losses 
suffered since the outbreak of the war, but 
without the requirement of premium pay- 
ments until the islands no longer are under 
enemy control. 
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19. TAXATION 


The burden of war taxes in the United 
States, as well as the sharp increase in rates 
in Allied and friendly countries, makes relief 
all the more imperative from the cumulation 
of such tax burdens on American companies 
operating in those countries. The mainte- 
nance of the credit for foreign tcxes, and the 
exemption of earned income of American 
citizens who are bona fide residents of for- 
eign. countries, as well as special relief for 
war losses abroad, are among the matters of 
particular concern to American foreign trade. 
The convention is gratified over the coming 
into force of the treaty between the United 
States and Canada, to prevent double taxa- 
tion, and will welcome favorable depart- 
mental and congressional and State consider- 
ation of any measures to extend th: relief 
provided in existing Federal and State legis- 
lation. It commends the tax committee of 
the council for the excellent work it has done, 
and requests it to give continued consider- 
tion to tax measures which will tend to 
maintain our foreign trade and stimulate the 
resumption of commerce in the period of 
reconstruction. 

20. GLOBAL AIR TRANSPORT 


World-wide scheduled air transport of pas- 
sengers, mail, and cargo was attained long 
before the war by American carriers, albeit 
with fairly low frequencies and capacities. 
Technological developments, stimulated by 
the war, and the transport demands of the 
reconstruction period to follow, will afford 
opportunity for tremendous expansion of our 
global air service and the extension of its 
benefits to the people of every land. 

Consonant with the objectives of winning 
both the war and the peace, the Convention 
recommends to the Government the follow- 
ing program: 

(a) That it make available for air-line 
purchase, at the earliest date consistent with 
urgent military needs, a sufficient number of 
passenger and cargo planes to enable a re- 
sumption or expansion of existing services to 
levels essential to pressing industrial, com- 
mercial, humanitarian, and good-neighbor 
needs. 

(b) That it simultaneously make available 
for air-line training sufficient flight and 
ground personnel to man the above-men- 
tioned equipment. 

(c) That it seek stabilization of safety con- 
trol, franchise authorization, mail payment, 
and other basic policies, and intensification 
of long-range planning, with particular re- 
gard to cargo-transport developments and to 
every essential of the minimum sixfold ex- 
pansion of passenger services, within 5 years 
after the war’s termination, as predicted by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. . 


21. PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
The Convention notes with satisfaction the 


efforts of the participating American govern- |. 


ments to expedite the completion o the Pan- 
American Highway, by which hemispheric de- 
fense and the strengthening of close com- 
mercial and cultural ties between the United 
States and the other Americas may be ad- 
vanced, 

The completion of the Alaskan Highway, 
and projects for additional highways in that 
area, will link North America more closely to 
its southern neighbors, in addition to serving 
military needs in the present emergency. 

22. FOREIGN TRADE ZONES 


The Convention notes with satisfaction the 
adaption of the New York Foreign Trade Zone 
to emergency wartime operations and sup- 
ports the further establishment of foreign- 
trade zones in Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
coast ports. 

23. FOOD-DISTRIBUTION PLAN FOR HAWAII, 

PUERTO RICO, AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

The present food procurement and dis- 
tribution plan followed by our Government 
for Hawali, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 


Islands, to meet the situation caused by the 
shipping shortage, is of grave concern to 
shippers in this country who have been 
obliged to cancel bookings and take losses, 
and also to merchants here who no longer 
are able to keep up their connections in these 
outlying areas. 

The Convention again recommends that 
the procurement and distribution of food 
and other merchandise, wherever possible, 
be made through the usual commercial chan- 
nels and that every possible facility be pro- 
vided for private business to keep open its 
trade channels. 

24. EDUCATION 


The constantly changing economic scene, 
due to the global war, makes active work in 
the fleld of foreign trade education of in- 
creasing importance. The program of the 
Foreign Trade Education Committee, operat- 
ing under the auspices of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, has been shaped to meet this 
responsibility. The experience of the last 
3 years has clearly demonstrated that the 
procedure of working through regional com- 
mittees, in order to convince adults and un- 
dergraduate student bodies throughout the 
United States of the vital reality of world 
economic interdependence, is the most prac- 
tical and effective method. It is recom- 
mended that the number of these committees 
be enlarged, as circumstances warrant, beyond 
the 12 now existing, and that educational 
effort in the foreign trade field be amplified 
through forum meetings for adult groups, 
radio broadcasts, motion pictures, foreign 
language classes, and closer cooperation with 
commercial groups and with Federal, State, 
and local educational authorities. 

Inter-American education has made gratify- 
ing progress. The conyention endorses the 
efforts of the Department of State, the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, private 
business, and philanthropies, which have 
brought a large number of Latin-American 
students to the United States for education 
in the arts, sciences, and professions, and en- 
larged the program of exchange scholarships 
and professorships. 


The Prepayment Plan for Post-War 
Purchases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, nu- 
merous schemes are being advanced at 
the present time to provide a means 
whereby any excess funds remaining in 
the hands of individuals, after payment 
of taxes, insurance, and bonds of all sorts, 
may be drained off in an effort to avoid 
possible inflation. The most widely pub- 
licized of these schemes is the one which 
proposes to reverse the usual installment 
purchase plan, whereby the purchaser 
takes delivery after a down payment and 
then proceeds to pay the balance due in 
regular installments. Under the pro- 
posed scheme the purchaser would pro- 
ceed in the same manner to make his 
down payment and continue to pay the 
various installments of the purchase 
price, but would not take delivery until 
after the war has been terminated. 

The scheme sounds quite plausible at 
first glance, but there are many difficul- 
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ties to be encountered. The foremost 
consideration is that the articles to be 
sold have not been manufactured and 
no model or type of the article to be 
bought is available. The buyer there- 
fore must purchase blindly some article 
for future use, which may or may not be 
desired when the unknown delivery day 
shall arrive. He must purchase some 
article which today appears useful, but 
which he might not need or which he 
might not be able to afford when the un- 
known delivery day shall arrive. 

Under this scheme the buyer must 
purchase from some dealer, who may or 
may not be in business at the future 
date, some article, which may or may 
not be manufactured at the future date, 
to serve some need, which may or may 
not exist at the future date, at some 
price, which may or may not be what you 
expect at the future date, to be delivered 
somewhere—and it may or may not be 
delivered—at the future date. Yet we 
tried to stop speculating on the stock 
market to prevent the loss of huge sums 
through such gambling, and now we 
propose to legitimize the blindest kind 
of blind buying which may lead us, we 
know not where. 

Then as to the money to be paid in on 
the proposed or anticipated purchase 
price, what is to become of that? It will 
be turned in to the Treasury.to be spent 
by the Government, not invested, and 
ultimately paid over to the proposed 
dealer when the future delivery date may 
have arrived. The Government, having 
spent the money for war purposes, will 
have to raise the needed funds through 
additional borrowing at that future date, 
regardless of the condition of the na- 
tional debt and regardless of the amount 
of interest which may ultimately have to 
be paid out on this new borrowing. The 
only benefit from such a program will 
be to the Government, which will use 
the money between now and the future 
date without having to borrow it and 
pay interest on it. The Government will 
merely act as custodian or trustee of the 
dealer’s funds until the dealer shall de- 
liver the goods. But it will be the first 
time that a trustee of funds will be per- 
mitted to use trust funds for his own 
benefit without having to render an ac- 
counting thereof. 

To add further to my comment on this 
scheme, I desire to call your attention to 
the following editorial from Southern 
California Business, published by the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce: 

THE Pay Twice PLAN 1 

If, in the name of post-war prosperity, the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce were to 
send up the following trial balloon, how 
would the citizens of this community react? 

After the payment of the new income taxes, 
property taxes, the 5-percent Victory tax, 
retail sales, and other taxes, and after spend- 
ing 10 percent of income for War bonds, and 
after paying the new high costs of living, all 
citizens in this area should buy bonds or 
purchase certificates from the county of 


The people will pay for merchandise-pur- 
chase certificates and they will have to be 
taxed later for the Government to redeem 
them. The reason for this is that the Gov- 
ernment will not save or invest the money 
received from these certificates. The Gov- 
ernment will spend the money for expend- 
able war items, 
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Los Angeles which, after the war, will be ex- 
changeable only at John Doe’s for any mer- 
chandise that store holds for sale. It is to be 
understood that the county government will 
not save or invest the money received for these 
bonds but will spend it, for some worthy 
cause, of course. 

No doubt such an idea would be labeled 
preposterous. Few people would see any 
prosperity angles to the notion and nearly 
everyone would consider it unfair to Jones’, 
Smith’s, Brown’s, and the thousands of other 
stores selling at retail. Obviously, John 
Doe s, its employees and the firms from whom 
it buys, would have an advantage over their 
competitors. No other benefit can be per- 
ceived, 

Yet this silly fabrication is fairly similar to 
a proposal under consideration in Washing- 
ton, so seriously considered that it has been 
released to the press to determine the coun- 
try’s reaction. 


NO CRYSTAL GAZERS 


As nearly as it can be understood from 
press releases and from supporting utterances 
by some business leaders, the proposal calls 
for the buying of bonds or purchase certifi- 
cates now, from the Government, these cer- 
tificates to be exchangeable after the war for 
automobiles, automatic furnaces, pianos, 
radios, and refrigerators. These purchase 
certificates are to be distinguished from war 
bonds and political support is to be won for 
the scheme. 

1. By giving the certificates priority and 
discount features. 

2. By assuring their handling through local 
finanze companies, and 

3. By applying their purchase value to cer- 
tain specified durable consumer's goods of 
the installment variety—goods which pro- 
vide not only mass employment but high- 
wage employment. 

As Angelenos, we inquire, why should not 
airplanes be added? It may be argued that 
our Government planners don't know the 
shape of planes to come. But do they know 
the shape of post-war automobiles and 
radios? 

Perhaps it will be argued that, as yet, we 
do not know what aircraft companies will be 
making planes for civilian use. Do we know 
who are to be the future manufacturers of 
autos and refrigerators and furnaces? If 
they are known now, why should you or I, in 
considering our part in private post-war re- 
construction give any thought to starting 
new businesses in these lines? The future is 
already being cut and dried? 


WHAT CHANCE FOR OTHERS? 


What chance has the aircraft industry or 
any other maker of consumer durable goods 
if a substantial part of our savings is to be 
earmarked for a few or even two dozen items? 
With what will we purchase the other 
things we may want after the war? 

What incentive will be left the designer of 
new things? New products will have a tough 
time competing in a market already com- 
mitted to the purchase of pianos and other 
items favored by this plan. Or, have we 
invented everything? 

With what will be buy new homes? New 
furniture? New vacuum cleaners? New 
lawn mowers? New sausage grinders? The 
tax burdens to pay for this war will be heavy 
for years to come, leaving skimpy margins at 
best for new goods and services. Yet we are 
to be encouraged to tie up what margin we 
will have, or a goodly part thereof, by pledging 
ourselves now to buy certain specified articles. 
The resulting curtailment of our post-war 
~ freedom of choice will not make post-war 
prospects interesting for consumers, For 
those manufacturers not numbered among 
the favored few, it will assure an uphill fight, 
a very unfair fight, for their share of the 
consumer's dollar. 

And where did we pick up the amazing 
notion that government should help deter- 


mine what we shall buy or not buy after the 
war? 


HIJACKING BY “PATRIOTS” 


Perhaps you are a person who wants no 
automobile or any of these other things 
usually bought on the installment plan. 
However, if this proposal is put into effect 
the purchase of these bonds will be “talked 
up” as a patriotic duty just as War bonds 
are presented today. Campaigners will be 
at you—over the telephone, at your door, 
by mail, in the cinema, on the radio, at 
public meetings, everywhere. Thousands of 
them selling automobiles, radios, pianos, au- 
tomatic furnaces, and refrigerators! Doing 
it as a patriotic duty! What a manufac- 
turer’s dream come true! 

The makers af airplanes, .of homes, of 
furniture, of lawn mowers, and of sausage 
grinders will still have to hire their salesmen 
when the war is over, salesmen who will 
have to plod in a market with all the gravy 
gone. But there will be a superabundance of 
salesmen to compete for these lean pickings, 
for the selling of autos, pianos, refrigerators, 
radios, and furnaces will already have been 
done. 

One thoughtful businessman sums up the 
idea as follows: “The purchaser of one of 
these certificates or bonds can get no defi- 
nite promise; no one can promise to deliver 
to her or to him a specific item of merchan- 
dise at a specific date. All that can he 
promised is that if the item of merchandise 
you want is being manufactured at the time 
you want it, and if the style of merchandise 
available is what you want, and if the price 
is what you expect it to be, and if you are 
still alive and have not in the meantime 
changed your mind, there will be delivered to 
you the merchandise which you now think 
you want.” 


WHY NOT WAR BONDS? 


The proposal finds support in some quar- 
ters on the ground that it will “sop up” pur- 
chasing power and thus lessen inflation. 
True, it would partially postpone one of the 
symptoms of inflation, rising prices—no 
more, however, than would any form of sav- 
ings on a comparable scale. The same anti- 
inflationary objective would be accomplished 
with a comparable increase in the sale of 
war bonds, which will put no producer under 
an unfair handicap in competing for post- 
war markets. This already has been pointed 
out by the Secretary of the Treasury who also 
observes quite properly that the plan would 
give an unfair advantage to the stay-at- 
homes at the expense of our fellow citizens 
who have gone overseas. The latter would 
return to find many of the things they want 
to buy already reserved for those who had 
used war savings to gratify personal desires. 

But apart from the above, the scheme has 
one grave hidden danger. It rests upon the 
fallacy that all financial sacrifice caused by 
the war will end with the cessation of hos- 
tilities. It assumes that a large part of the 
public can convert War bonds into cash im- 
mediately after the war to gratify every post- 
poned whim. It relies upon the mistaken 
notion that Government and the banks can 
supply cash in exchange for billions of dol- 
lars of bonds represented by exploded shells, 
useless cannon, warships tied in docks, empty 
cantonments, and other items of no economic 
value. Such an idea could bring about the 
most stupendous inflation ever witnessed by 
man, 

POST-WAR PERIL GREATEST 


The real danger of runaway price inflation 
will not occur during the war. It will come 
later when the people, tired of the depriva- 
tions of war, try to embark on a spree of 
spending and consuming as soon as the fight- 
ing stops. It has been thus after past wars, 


‘and human nature is little changed. If the 


owners of war bonds are going to throw them 
on the market in a wild scramble for cash for 
spending, we will have billions of dollars 
with which to buy limited supplies of goods 
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and services. Price controls will be disre- 
garded, if they should still be attempted, and 
all prices will skyrocket. The bonds them- 
selves will depreciate in value. America will 
resemble a small town in the midst of a gold- 
mining boom. This will be the price of 
attempts to “monetize debt” that should be 
kept in our safety deposit boxes long after the 
war, 

Some will say that this proposal—esti- 
mated at $6,000,000,000 per year—involves 
only a fraction of the war debt and that it 
could not alone cause all the evils mentioned 
above. True, but it is one more powerful 
force pulling us in a direction we ought not 
to go. 

Lest this be misconstrued as a criticism of 
the War-bond program, it should be pointed 
out that the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce was solidly back of high taxes, cutting 
of nonwar expenditures, and sales of bonds 
to investors long before Pearl Harbor. 

The same enlightened patriotism that im- 
pels us to buy bonds now should tell us that 
they cannot be used as cash immediately 
after the war, and that attempts to do so 
then will be as unpatriotic as failure to buy 
them now. 


QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


Several questions suggest themselves for 
consideration on the part of our thinkers in 
Washington and by some of our businessmen: 

What will be the value of the dollar when 
this war is over? 

Can this be determined now? Will $1,000 
buy the automobile it will today? If so, what 
measures have been undertaken to insure la- 
bor and other costs remaining the same? If 
the dollar value is severely changed is not this 
plan likely to cause public disfavor and dis- 
trust of government? 

Is money and willingness to spend it all 
that is needed for post-war recovery? 

This proposal seems to imply just that. 
Were these the only two conditions for full 
employment and prosperity, we would have 
enjoyed them long ago. We would not have 
had to wait 100,000 years for Mr. Keynes to 
come over here from England or for the Wash- 
ington spenders. 

To what extent would this plan promote 
the cartellization of industry? 

Obviously, the Government would not par- 
cel out this business to individual firms. 
Government would give the radio orders to 
the radio industry as a whole. Pools would 
be formed to distribute the business. To 
assure equitable factory distribution prices 
and models might have to be on some 
“victory” standardization basis. Competition 
would cease to exist. Government would su- 
pervise the details of manufacture. This 
would be fascism in an extreme form. 

Perhaps this proposal should not be taken 
so seriously. But we have had such thoughts 
before. Most people, last summer, did not 
take the $25,000 salary limitation idea se- 
riously when it was tossed out as a trial 
balloon. Most people thought it was too far- 
fetched to bother about. Wasn't Congress 
opposed? But we got it. 

Congress and public opinion have a hand- 
in-hand job to do in batting down harmful 
schemes while they are still trial balloons, 


We'll Have To Feed the World Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
the Honorable Herbert Hoover, former 
President of the United States, entitled, 
We'll Have To Feed the World Again.” 

Iam advised by the Public Printer that 
the cost of printing the address will be 
$202.50. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILL. Have To FEED THE WORLD AGAIN 

(By Herbert Hoover) 


A starving world must be fed after this 
war ends. That has been promised to the 
victims of the war again and again by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. Even if it had not been promised, 
we would have to do it if we want to make 
u lasting peace iustead of lasting anarchy. 
And we will need to do it unless we are 
willing to stand by and watch millions of 
human beings die after we have made gi- 
gantic sacrifices to give them a chance to 
live. 

If this war stopped tomorrow there would 
be millions of permanently debilitated adults 
and millions of stunted children. But there 
will always be millions who can be saved. If 
European civilization is to live, they must be 
ted And especially must this be done for the 
children, or we shall be faced with a genera- 
tion of physical degenerates and potential 
gangsters. 

But if these promises are to be kept we shall 
need to begin preparedness long before the 
war ends. That preparedness means some 
new direction and new strategy for American 
agriculture. It means preparation of supplies 
from South America. It means advance 
agreements with our Allies as to control of 
world supplies, finance, shipping, and admin- 
istration. It means creation of organization 
in advance, with an understanding of the huge 
volumes needed, the kind of food needed, 
the source of these supplies, their transporta- 
tion, distribution, and the economic, social, 
and political problems which must be met. 

There are more horsemen that follow mod- 
ern war than at the time the Apocalypse was 
written. In modern total war famine and 
pestilence are accompanied by four new re- 
cruits whose names are revolution, unem- 
ployment, suspicion, and hate. These addi- 
tional destroyers make the job harder to 
manage. 

That there is and will be famine needs 
little demonstration. Already 148,000,000 
people in the occupied democracies in Eu- 
rope and Asia are short of food; millions of 
them are actually starving and our allies are 
obviously running on very short rations. 

The Nazi's food supply is sufficient for 
their evils of today. They are working 
hordes of prisoners on the farms and robbing 
some of the occupied territories. But their 
internal production will get worse as the war 
goes on and there is less to steal from the 
subjected peoples. 

In fact the whole of Europe will continue 
to degenerate in domestic food supply. The 
reasons for that are simple enough. Europe 
in peacetime—and by “Europe” I here mean 
Britain and all of Europe excluding Russia— 
has to import large amounts of food for hu- 
man beings. That is now cut off by the 
blockade except to Britain and some small 
amounts to the neutrals. 

On top of this, under the pressure of total 
war field crops decline year by year. Man- 
power and horsepower are increasingly 
drained to the war; farm implements cannot 
be replaced; fertilizers are diverted to ex- 
plosives; planting is less effective and har- 
vesting less perfect. Also the animals in 
Evrope are in considerable degree dependent 
upon imported feed. In consequence of the 
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blockade some part of the dairy and breeding 
herds must be slaughtered early in total war. 
And domestic feed for the remaining animals 
decreases because more fields must be turned 
to direct food for humans—and thus still 
more of the flocks and herds must be 
slaughtered. 

In the last war the principal food animals 
of Europe—cattle, hogs, and sheep—decreased 
by over 70,000,000 head and that is again 
going on. The invaluable chicken vanishes, 
and fishing is greatly diminished. Thus the 
stream of animal products steadily decreases. 
To all this must be added the ravages of 
armies and schorched-earth policies. 

Nor will famine this time be limited to 
Europe for these causes are also working in 
Asia and Russia. 


THE MEANING OF HUNGER, STARVATION, AND 
FAMINE 

It is difficuit for Americans to picture wide- 
spread hunger or starvation. We have not 
had such a thing in America. 

Nation-wide hunger and starvation mean 
grim suffering. incalculable grief over wilting 
children, physical degeneration, stunted 
growth, distorted, embittered minds, and 
death, Its lasting effect is one of degree and 
time. Adults can recuperate from months of 
undernourishment. Children can stand less. 
In fact, the undersized, rickets, and the death 
rate among children are the sensitive ba- 
rometers of starvation. Not even during our 
Civil War was there a town or city where 
these effects reached one-tenth of what they 
are in certain cities of the occupied democra- 
cies at this moment. 


THE THREAT OF DISEASE 


From all food shortages comes the danger 
of pestilence. People do not often die di- 
rectly from starvation. Their resistance is 
weakened and they fall easy prey to con- 
tagions. Moreover, people consume their 
available fat supplies and ave little, or none, 
left for soap. Uncleanliness invites such 
scourges as typhus, which is transmitted by 
lice. 

There is another vital peril in this question. 
Unless these masses of people in scores of na- 
tions can have food and be protected from 
pestilence there can be no social or political 
stability upon which peace can be built. 

THE SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


We had a parallel experience with this prob- 
lem after the First World War. In that famine 
America bore the major load of supplies, 
finance, and administration. Except for 
American food preparedness, food strategy, 
and American intervention there would then 
have been the greatest sacrifice of human life 
in all history—even more devastating than 
that which followed the Thirty Years War, 
when one-third of the population of Europe 
is said to have died. That America succeeded 
in its task is evidenced not alone by grateful 
statement of every government in Europe but 
by the statistical fact that their populations 
did not decrease during the period. 

No nation had ever undertaken such a mis- 
sion before. We had to pioneer through the 
thickets and swamps of governmental, social, 
financial, and economic problems, including 
human nature in th? raw. From that experi- 
ence we can make some estimates as to the 
need next time, the source of supplies, and 
the strategy and tactics necessary to defeat 
both famine and pestilence and to set mil- 
lions upon the road back to strength and 
health. 

The nations in Europe, outside Russia, 
short of food after World War No. 1 varied in 
degree of need and again after World War 
No. 2 will vary in need, as all nations in any 
circumstance have some domestic supplies. 
After the iast war we grouped them as to 
degree of hunger and, for administrative pur- 
poses, into four categories. 
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There was the “neutral group” of 6 ña- 
tions of 43,000,000 people, the “Allied group” 
of 5 nations embracing 132,000,000 peo- 
ple, the “enemy group” comprising the 4 
shrunken old empires with 102,000,000 peo- 
ple, and the “liberated group” of 13 states 
freed from domination having 98,000,000 peo- 
ple. That was a total of 28 nations em- 
bracing about 375,000,000 human beings. 

Although the positions of nations in the 
groups will be shifted after World War No. 2 
yet there will be about 390,000,000 people 
short of food. And this time Russia and 
China will need be added. 

In the iast war defeated Russia, with 
roughly 140,000,000 people, was famine 
stricken in certain areas. We made an effort 
to furnish food, but Russia refused relief 
because the Allies stipulated that she must 
stop fighting her neighbors. It was not 
until the renewed famine in 1922 that we 
were able to assist her on a large scale. 

Russia will need food help during this war 
and afterward, with lands despoiled and 
scorched by the Germans, there will be tens of 
millions to add to the prospective totals. 

China's normal food supply is a bare sub- 
sistence level and therefore shortage spreads 
disaster even faster than in countries of 
higher standards. Despoiled and ravaged by 
Japan, she will have scores of millions to add 
to these totals. 

Therefore it is possible to estimate over 
500,000,000 people will be suffering from some 
degree of food shortage after this war and 
that some European countries—Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Greece, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and the Baltic States—will be much 
worse off than last time. 


HOW MUCH FOOD WILL BE NEEDED? 


Certainly the amount of food required to 
meet the emergency cannot be less than after 
World War No. 1, even if the war should end 
tomorrow. The ultimate need will depend on 
the length of the war, as that controls the de- 
gree of the demoralization in domestic sup- 
plies. 

The total amount of food for human beings 
imported from overseas into the European 
area during the acute period of 12 months fol- 
lowing the armistice in November 1918 was 
about 27,000,000 tons (54,000,000,000 pounds). 
Of this, between 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 tons 
(9,000. 000,000 to 10,000,000,000 pounds) were 
animal and vegetable oil products, the bal- 
ance mostly grains, rice, peas, beans, and 
sugar. There was insufficient shipping to 
transport much feed for animals. The total 
value of this food at the prices of that time 
was roughly $6,000,000,000. 

Something over 16,000,000 out of the 
27,000,000 tons of food came from the United 
States, including about 2,400,000 tons of ani- 
mal and vegetable oil products. 

Of the American food which had a value 
of about $3,300,000,000, we furnished about 
$2,400,000,000 on credit, about $325,000,000 in 
charity (mostly for children), and about 
$575,000,000 was paid for in goods, gold, and 
services. As the credits (our war loans“) 
were only about 6 percent repaid, the balance 
of that item can be written off as a gift also. 

Of the 11,000,000 tons from other quarters, 
most of it went to the neutrals and our allies 
and was paid for in gold and foreign trade. 
The Allies and neutrals also furnished 
$200,000,000 of food on credits to the more 
desperate countries. Of this, the British fur- 
nished: about $100,000,000, the French 
$30,000,000, the Italians $30,000,000, and the 
balance came from the neutral nations. 


PREPAREDNESS OF ORGANIZATION 


To be prepared to fight these famines and 
their inevitable companion of pestilence, we 
shall need to have great preparedness in sup- 
plies, but to lay some foundations of organi- 
zation in advance, 
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After the present war the organization, the 
tactics, the strategy will not difer much from 
the last one. There are no new inventions in 
food except synthetic vitamins, and these do 
not reduce the need for food. The methods 
of determining the supplies needed, their 
sources, the methods of finance, of transpor- 
tation and distribution will be the same. The 
area of famine will be greater and the need 
more intense. 

Advance preparedness in 1918 was placed 
by the President in the hands of the United 
States Food Administration. We not only had 
great reserves prepared but we had accurate 
knowledge of all the other possible supplies 
in the world. In October 1918, with the 
armistice in prospect, I was able to lay before 
the President an estimate of world supplies. 
It showed a total of about 30,000,000 tons 
of essential food available for overseas ship- 
ment, and as 27,000,000 tons of it was de- 
livered the estimate was reasonably accurate. 
Ten days after the armistice we had cargoes 
headed for the famine areas and we had 
arranged to turn over several hundred thou- 
sand tons accumulated in France as a reserve 
for cur armies as insurance against sub- 
marines. 

FOUR FUNDAMENTALS 


During the last war we demonstrated cer- 
tain fundamentals in organization to fight 
wide-scale famine that will repeat themselves 


The first of these was that fighting famine 
is a gigantic economic and governmental 
operation handled by experts and not welfare 
work of benevolent handing out food hit or 
miss to bread lines. There must be no waste, 
no inefficiency. 

The second was that when this mass of 
hungry people add their demands upon world 
food supplies there will not be enough fats 
to go around on a normal basis of consump- 
tion for everybody. There will again likely 
be a shortage in shipping. Therefore, the 
division of food among nations must be con- 
trolled during the emergency period. To do 
this a large part of the purchase, the over- 
seas transportation, and the distribution 
must be in the hands of governments. And 
with the economic prostration of the famine 
area, the food must be largely financed by the 
Allied Governments. Restoration of com- 
merce will be too slow to meet such 
emergencies. 

The third fundamental which developed 
was that the problem divided itself into two 
periods—the acute period and the recon- 
struction period. The acute period lasted 
about 12 months, from the armistice in No- 
vember 1918 until after the harvest of 1919. 
This is a period demanding fast work and 
complete controls. The second, or recon- 
struction period, last time extended from 
the autumn of 1919 until the harvest of 1921. 
Peace having been made, the harvest of 1919 
being in hand, the situation relaxed. Indus- 
try, exports, and private credits revived some- 
what, and we abandoned control of shipping 
and control of distribution. The European 
shortage of food during this second period 
was of large dimensions but was largely over- 
come by the initiative of European govern- 
ments themselves. We were able to confine 
our activities in this period to the aid of those 
governments still economically destitute or to 
groups of destitute children and others which 
weak governments were unable to protect. 

The fourth fundamental was that the 
problem oi undernourished and diseased 
children had to be separated from all other 
questions and handled directly and inde- 
pendently of local governments, 

The fifth fundamental was that some in- 
dividual with great powers must direct and 
coordinate all this. Such an operation would 
be hopeless in the hands of international 
commissions or committees, In the last war, 
by the appointment of the Allied Govern- 
ments and with the willing cooperation of all 
the countries short of food, I occupied that 


position—which is my justification for speak- 
ing on the subject. 

Having been appointed by the Allied Gov- 
ernments to direct and coordinate these mat- 
ters, I set up headquarters in Paris within 2 
weeks after the armistice. 

For the American staff, I brought to Europe 
some keymen from the United States Food 
Administration and in time added to them, 
through the cooperation of General Pershing 
and Admiral Benson, a magnificent staff of 
some 1,500 American officers. They were 
worthy pre-war civilians who had special 
skills, courage, and singlemindedness. Aside 
from clerks, no civilian received a salary, some 
received expenses. The Army and Navy men 
received pay and allowances from those serv- 
ices. 

To save time, avoid duplication and red 
tape we made as much use as possible of our 
existing American organizations, that is, the 
United States Food Administration, its sub- 
sidiary, the Grain Corporation and the Bel- 
gian Relief which had functioned during the 
war feeding the 10,000,000 people in Belgium 
and France. 

SIMPLIFYING COMPLEX PROBLEMS 


We created only one new organization—the 
American Relief Administration—which dealt 
largely with the charitable problems, chiefly 
children. We used the European branches of 
the United States Shipping Board, the Treas- 
ury, and the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. We set up branches of combined or- 
ganizations in each of the 28 countries short 
of food and in 8 countries which were major 
sources of food supplies. 

Coordination with the other Allied Govern- 
ments was worked through the Allied Food 
Council, of which I had been a part during 
the war. This council comprised the food 
ministers of the Allied countries. We cleared 
many joint problems through the Allied 
Blockade Council, the Allied Shipping Coun- 
cil, and the Supreme Economic Council. 

In order to coordinate the diversion of world 
supplies and to simplify the whole adminis- 
trative problem, we divided countries short 
of food into four groups—that is, the Allies, 
the neutral, the enemy, and the liberated 
nations. We further separated out the spe- 
cial problem to undernourished children. 

The Allied countries—Britain, France, Italy, 
Greece, and Portugal—comprising about 132,- 
000,000 people, drew part of their supplies 
from the Far East, the Southern Hemisphere, 
and Canada, and part from the United States. 
They did their own purchasing, shipping, and 
finance for the supplies from outside the 
United States. We furnished their American 
supplies through the United States Food Ad- 
ministration as we had done before the 
armistice. 

Our European allies provided the shipping 
for their American food and we financed 
their supplies through loans from the United 
States Treasury. The Allies restored their 
consumption to not far below normal. Their 
total overseas supplies during the acute 
period amounted to about 17,000,000 tons of 
which some secondary part was feed for 


group—Denmark, Holland, 
Norway, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland 
comprising about 43,000,000 people, were as- 
signed their supplies partly from the United 
States, but mainly from other parts of the 
world. They furnished their own shipping 
and finance. They cooperated splendidly 
with us in coordination of sources of supply, 
and in chartering their surplus shipping to 
us, On many occasions they diverted cargoes 
and their own stocks to us with which to 
meet emergencies. We replaced these sup- 
plies to them later on. This group restored 
the consumption of their people to near 
normal ty importing, during the acute period, 
about 4,300,900 ton of food. 

In the “liberated” and “enemy” groups our 
administrative problems were enormously 
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greater than the other groups. This was the 
area not only of acute famine but of eco- 
nomic prostration and our organization had 
not only to procure the food, finance, ships 
and organize the distribution, but we had 
to do it amid the chaos of revolution, sus- 
picion, hate, and conflicting allied purposes. 

The “liberated” group of 13 nations with 
98,000,000 people embraced Albania, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Belgium, Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Georgia, Po- 
land, Rumania, and Jugoslavia. 

The enemy group comprised Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Germany, and Turkey. The 
total population was about 102,000,000. 

During the acute period our organization 
brought from one quarter or another about 
4,000,000 tons of food into the liberated coun- 
tries and about 3,000,000 tons into the enemy 
countries which, added to domestic supplies, 
lifted the ration for adults to an endurable 
level, 

FOOD AND REVOLUTION 


Prior to the armistice all the peoples under 
enemy domination, liberated as well as enemy, 
were being rigidly rationed. At the armis- 
tice the people in the 13 liberated countries 
at once set up their own independent gov- 
ernments in democratic form. Most of their 
ministries were formed of revolutionaries who 
had been active against the old empires. In 
the shrunken enemy areas of Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and Turkey the old gov- 
ernments collapsed in revolutions and also 
emerged in democratic forms, They like- 
wise were controlled by men of revolutionary 
type. Hungary in fact went through 4 revo- 
lutions while we were trying to feed her. 
Most of the former officials of all these na- 
tions were driven from office. 

In these transformations and revolutions 
the disciplines, such as rationing food, either 
collapsed or near-collapsed. Control of dis- 
tribution was weakened or nonexistent. 
Everybody who could, grabbed food from the 
farmers, bootlegged it, and hoarded it. There 
was at the start some rioting and pillaging of 
the countryside. The poorer people of the 
towns and cities were for a time much worse 
off than they were before the armistice when 
there were rigid food controls. 

Thus a considerable part of the 200,000,000 
hungry people in the liberated and enemy 
groups were suddenly governed by men with 
little or no experience in administration and 
whose minds were more fixed upon political 
and ideological ideas than the hard toil of 
government housekeeping, Added to all the 
other growing pains of these new democra- 
cies was the fact that the Communists were 
stirring up more revolutions. And they 
found so receptive an audience in hungry 
people, that Communist revolutions one time 
or another seized a dozen large cities and 
one whole country—Hungary. 

SUSTAINING DEMOCRACY 

Our major purpose was to save hundreds 
of millions of lives. But food and restored 
employment were the foundations upon which 
order could be preserved and the completion 
of the peace made possible. Moreover, we 
sought to sustain the feeble plants of 
democracy which had sprung up in all of 
these countries. We had hope that they 
would bring not only freedom to men but 
that they would make the firm foundations 
of lasting peace. 

A weak government possessed of the weap- 
on of food for starving people can preserve 
and strengthen itself more effectively than 
by arms. Therefore, in our major opera- 
tions we sought to work through these gov- 
ernments, even at the price of some lost 
efficiency. 

In consequence, one of our first necessi- 
ties was to stiffen or set up a food admin- 
istration in each of these new governments. 
To secure the proper working of distribution 
we had to furnish to many of them ex- 
perlenced Americans as advisors. These new 
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food administrations took control of agri- 
culture, all domestic food stocks, and plus 
the imports which we furnished, and to ra- 
tion their populations anew. We set up 
machinery to check them constantly, to see 
that food reached the people equitably and 
sufficiently. 
UNDERNOURISHED CHILDREN 

I believe that the problem of restoring the 
acutely undernourished children was of such 
importance from a humane point of view 
and so vital to the future that we organized 
it as the “American Relief Administration,” 
independently of all local governments, but 
in cooperation with them. 

The love of children is universal in man- 
kind. It seemed to me that this was a 
point where these peoples, torn with internal 
dissension, conflict, and discouragement 
could find a common cause and a common 
hope. We set up in each country a national 
committee, principally of women, who, with 
the assistance of our staff, extended their 
organization into every ward and village. 
We selected the initial staff from Americans 
who had already had experience in Belgium. 

The plan was to give, under medical super- 
vision, one meal a day to undernourished and 
undeveloped infants and children in addi- 
tion to the national ration. This food and 
clothing for the children was a gift, partly 
American private charity and partly from our 
Government. We delivered the supplies to 
seaboard and these devoted women raised the 
money locally to transport it, to equip and 
conduct the canteens. Schoolhouses, public 
buildings, anything evailable were turned into 
kitchens and eating places. 

Some 12 or 15 million of these children, 
enemy and friend alike, were thus fed until 
they were restored to normal. 

We handled some 175,000 tons of second- 
hand gift clothing which was made over by 
workshops which we organized among the 
women in the different countries. Mostly 
for the waif and undernourished children we 
furnished millions of yards of new materials 
and new shoes to the value of several mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The total of our American charitable out- 
lays amounted to about $325,000,000. The ex- 
penditure of the local committees for trans- 
portation and equipment amounted to at 
least this much again. We continued this 
work for over 2 years. The local organiza. 
tions were strong enough to carry on there- 
after. 

PESTILENCE 


Originally it had been intended that prob- 
lems of pestilence should be met by the Red 
Cross organizations of the different countries, 
assisted by the American and Allied Red 
Cros organizations, But typhus developed 
on a fearful scale along the line of the old 
Russian front and began a march westward 
over Europe. The health authorities of the 
countries infected reported to the S:ipreme 
Council in Paris that there were 1,000,000 
cases and a mortality of 125,000 every week. 
It was not the province of my organization, 
but the Red Cross societies, finding them- 
selves unable to cope with it, the job was 
assigned to us by the President and the Prime 
Ministers. As typhus is a louse disease, our 
job was to quarantine a huge area and then 
delouse the population in those areas. We 
secured a staff from the Army Medical Corps, 
some 8,000 carloads of delousing equipment 
of the British, American, French, and Ger- 
man Armies. The job required many months 
of steadily pushing back the invasion, but 
we completely succeeded. 


Post-War ORGANIZATION To FEFp THE WORLD 
In my previous article I discussed the in- 
evitability of widespread food shortage and 
famine after this war and some of the expe- 
rience developed after the First World War. 


There are a multitude of problems to be 
met. Many of these will be different from 
our experience in 1918-21. But there is no 
more effective way to indicate what may be 
anticipated than by some account of what 
happened and what we did last time. 

In some form most of the old questions 
will rise again. Preparedness includes an un- 
derstanding of these questions and the meas- 
ures to meet them. 

FINANCE 

All imported food to meet any famine 
must be financed from somewhere. The 
farmers, the processors, the transporters of 
the world must be paid. After the First 
World War, American Government “loans” 
were made to the Allied and liberated 
countries covering the food furnished from 
America. Some comparatively minor loans 
were made by the Allied and neutral Govern- 
ments to the amount of food furnished by 
them. That also included one enemy coun- 
try—Austria. 

We had no loan funds for Germany, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, or Turkey. One result of 
the war blockade was that the enemy coun- 
tries had not been able to spend their gold 
abroad to buy things during the war, and 
they still had it. We supplied food against 
gold payments, against the service of their 
ships, and against some goods which they 
exported. 

Both the delays in removing the blockade 
and the delays in peacemaking after the 
First World War contributed to increase the 
financial burden upon the United States. 


THE EFFECT OF BLOCKADE AND DELAYS IN 
: PEACEMAKING 

During the war, the Allies had maintained 
a food (and other) blockade against the whole 
of Europe, including neutrals as well as 
enemy-cccupied countries. After the armis- 
tice, the military authorities were fearful 
that they would not be able to enforce the 
armistice terms on the enemy or to impose 
the peace terms if the blockade were re- 
laxed before peace was signed. The neutrals 
and Belgium had been allowed a meager 
ration through the blockade during the war, 
but they were suffering a great deal of hard- 
ships. And the military authorities feared 
that if the blockade were taken off even for 
the neutrals or liberated countries there 
would be leaks into enemy areas. 

After 2 months we finally got the blockade 
removed from the neutral and liberated 
countries, except as to some special articles. 
But as to enemy countries, despite our strong 
urging, we were not able to secure even a 
partial relaxation of the blockade until four 
and a half months after the armistice. 

It was not until those countries were on 
the verge of collapse into communism that 
relief from the blockade was given. There- 
after, a limited amount of food imports and 
the export of a few industrial articles were 
allowed until the peace was signed in July. 
Then all restrictions came down, That chap- 
ter is not an agreeable one upon which to 
expand. 

Nine months were consumed in making the 
peace. This delay, together with the block- 
ade, increased suffering, and stifled economic 
recuperation greatly in both the liberated and 
enemy areas. The unemployment was huge 
and dangerous. Had the blockade been 
promptly removed and peace quickly made, 
all Europe could have made more rapid re- 
covery. We could have greatly lessened the 
social disturbances and the burden upon us 
to finance relief, if exports could have been 
carried freely in our returning empty vessels. 

The first lesson from this is that, in our 
own interest, the blockade should be taken 
down instantly when the enemy hands over 
his weapons. 

The second lesson is the need for a quick— 
an immediate—provisional peace. We cannot 
afford to delay the revival of industry, ex- 
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ports and the reestablishment of private 
credit during the long months necessary to 
elaborate a final treaty of peace. The in- 
telligent course would be for the United Na- 
tions to reach agreement in advance as to the 
terms of a provisional peace—recognizing de 
facto governments, drawing provisional fron- 
tiers, and taking other steps to allow people 
to get to work. Such a peace could perfectly 
well be imposed by the military authorities 
simultaneously with the terms of surrender— 
and thus do away entirely with the armistice 
period. Then the process of reconstruction 
can begin at once. Arrangement of the final 
terms of peace can be completed later on. 

The amount of loans or gifts by the victo- 
rious governments that will be required to 
fight the next famine, of course, cannot be 
estimated, but it is not likely to be less than 
after the first World War, save by the one 
Possibility of the immediate removal of the 
blockade and a provisional peace. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND PASSPORTS 


For some time after the armistice the pas- 
sage of mail, telegrams, or persons over the 
frontiers of enemy and liberated countries 
was slow and uncertain Fear, tension, and 
hate were universal. ‘The first need of our or- 
ganization was communications and passport 
recognition. In order to secure communi- 
cations, I requested each of the governments 
to lend us two telegraph circuits between 
principal centers. 

All 23 governments involved willingly did 
so except the French, General Pershing 
solved this by giving me two wires from 
Cologne to Paris from the American military 
service lines. Within 2 weeks we had a com- 
plete telegraph system connecting every cap- 
ital from Helsingfors to Constantinople with 
American Army and Navy operators at the 
clearing points. 

Passage over the frontiers of the liberated 
and enemy nations was a great trial and 
filled with delays. I finally appealed to all 
the governments in the acute area to honor 
an informal passport signed by myself per- 
sonally. They did so. Such arrangements 
as these should be agreed upon and estab- 
lished at once when firing ceases next time. 

SHIPPING PROBLEMS 

Shipping was scarce from war destruction 
and made more so by the frenzy of all the 
Allies, including our Americans, to get back 
to foreign trade. , 

The Germans and Austrians had some 
8,000,000 tons of cargo and passenger ships 
held in their ports during the war. At once 
after the armistice we requested the Allied 
military authorities to secure these cargo 
ships for use of our organization in carrying 
food. Furthermore, with the assurance of 
food, they could secure the passenger ships 
to repatriate the armies. 

The ships were ultimately obtained, but 
some of our allies kept part of the cargo 
ships—aside from the enemy and neutral 
ships we still required Allied ships. During 
the whole acute period we had daily to haggle, 
beseech, and swear at our allies and the 
American Shipping Board to get the millions 
of tons we needed to save the lives of this 
mass of humanity. 

Our shipping division had not only the 
duty of directing a giant fleet but also of 
maintaining large warehouse facilities in 
some 20 ports. Obviously, one of the prob- 
lems was to determine a program to meet the 
need of each of the countries. 

Inexperienced, panicky officials, faced with 
heart-breaking situations and fearful that 
our organization might fail in deliveries, 
always wanted their food all at once. We 
were fortunate in having able and patient 
men in our organization to determine these 
programs. They successfully guided the 
flow of cargoes to meet the need. 

Shipping problems will be with us again, 
but should be settled in advance by a fleet 
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of approximately four or five million tons, 
definitely assigned to the relief organization, 


CHAOS. IN INTERNAL TRANSPORTATION 


Another of the problems which will arise 
again will be to secure some unity of action 
among the liberated and enemy countries. 
These countries were dependent upon one 
another for inland transportation, coal, com- 
munications, and many other things. Un- 
derlying and spread over them all were 
the violent hates resulting from centuries 
of oppression and outrage, conflict, jealousy, 
and other mental disturbances that made 
it dificult to secure joint action. 

There were just two points of unity—a 
realization that somehow there must be 
unified action if millions were not to die 
of starvation and disease; and a willingness 
of all (enemies and friends) to trust the 
Americans completely. 

In the liberated and enemy areas the ports, 
railways, and canals were demoralized by the 
war and more demoralized by the revolutions. 
Ten new states had been separated from 
the five old empires, and the boundaries in 
four other liberated states had been rear- 
ranged. Each government seized all the rail- 
way rolling stock and canal boats that it 
could lay hands upon, and, out of greed or 
fear, refused to allow them to cross the 
twenty-odd frontiers. 

The railways of Central Europe had been 
government-built and operated upon empire 
systems. When the empires cracked the rail- 
ways were disjoined so that to move between 
places within a new country by rail it was 
necessary to pass over the frontiers of neigh- 
boring countries. 

On top of all this, some of the new gov- 
ernment railway officials had never seen a 
railway before except to ride on one occa- 
sionally. The railway systems in several 
countries almost ceased to function. There- 
fore, part of our problem was to get the ports 
open and to arrange, where necessary, for 
shipment of food by rail or canal across one 
country to another. In order to persuade the 
different governments concerned to allow 
rolling stock to pass over frontiers, we under- 
took to check the locomotives and cars at 
frontier points and guarantee their return, 
and we did the same with canal boats In 
some areas we had practically to take over 
operation of the railways under American 
and Allied railway executives. We further 
furnished experienced American railway ad- 
visers to several of the governments and 
aided those who had secured little railway 
stock in the grab to obtain it from other 
countries. We required that each govern- 
ment pay all costs of internal European 
transportation and distribution. 


COAL FAMINE 


Beyond these troubles, the coal districts in 
the old empires came under new govern- 
ments, some of which did not need all the 
coal but did not want to sell the surplus to 
hated neighbors, In any event, most of their 
neighbors did not have money or exchange 
to pay for it. Certain important coal dis- 
tricts were in the grip of bloody struggles by 
rival countries for their possession. In 
others, violent strikes were in progress. Asa 
result, we had a famine in coal. In the grip 
of winter, the supplies were insufficient in 
certain countries to keep the people warm or 
to operate their railways and utilities. 

We therefore placed American coal engi- 
neers in charge of certain coal districts; we 
established American coal advisers in the 
governments of others, and we had to nego- 
tiate the financial arrangements for coal 
purchases by those countries which were 
short. We had the same problems in mov- 
ing oil from Rumania to the other countries. 
The abilities and tact of our Americans 
brought back the coal production in an as- 
tonishingly short time. 


One day I received a telegram from the 
American colonel of engineers in charge of a 
certain coal district: “Sending $25,000. 
Send me that much tobacco.” This was new 
in our experience in two directions, both the 
paying of cash and the use of tobacco for 
relief. I inquired for more details. It ap- 
peared that the colonel had found $25,000 in 
American gold certificates in the banks of 
the region which they had held since before 
the war. 

“These poor devils of coal miners haven't 
had a smoke in 3 years,” he explained. “You 
know a miner must have a smoke. We could 
lift the production of this district by 20 per- 
cent if we could give a tobacco premium.” 

We bought him the tobacco from the 
American Army. 


BARTER SYSTEM FOR FOOD 

Some limited districts had a surplus of food, 
and these which needed it had no acceptable 
money with which to pay for it. Currencies 
were breaking down and, during the stagna- 
tion of the armistice, there was little move- 
ment of trade even inside Europe. To aid 
generally, our organization furnished Ameri- 
can financial and economic advisers to several 
governments. The handling of food and coal 
exchanges with neighbors mostly came down 
to barter under direction of these Americans 
as neutrals in the performance. 

One day I had an appeal from one of our 
representatives to decide how many eggs from 
Galicia should be paid per locomotive from 
Austria. Being stumped, I could only tell the 
man to decide it himself and to be guided by 
the age of each. We moved by this barter 
system some 600,000 tons of food internally 
in Europe, and millions of tons of coal. 


PRICE AND ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS 


In order to secure the great surpluses with 
which to carry the Allies in war over 1919 or 
to meet famine if peace came, we had guaran- 
teed our American farmers $2.20 per bushel 
for wheat and $15.50 to $17 per 100 pounds 
for hogs. There were some other minor 
guaranties. The armistice brought a tempo- 
rary choke in the flow of our gigantic Ameri- 
can supplies. It came perilously near break- 
ing down our guaranties and bankrupting 
the American farmer and everybody who had 
loaned him money with which to produce. 
The situation came about because food prices 
for the dammed-back supplie- from the 
Southern Hemisphere were much lower. 

Some of the Allies naturally went at once 
to these quarters for this cheaper food. This, 
together with delays in removing the block- 
ade, created a perilous situation for the Amer- 
ican farmer, as we did not have storage 
capacity in the United States to hold such 
enormous quantities as he was marketing 
while we were settling these problems. We 
only solved it by transporting huge quanti- 
ties of food to European ports and storing it 
there. 

Ultimately the Allies had to come back to 
us for supplies. I have no doubt the farm- 
ers’ prices would have crashed had it not been 
fcr the guarantees and the measures taken. 
We may experience this situation again. 

All the huge sums of money, quantities of 
commodities, services of ships and men had 
to be accounted for. We worked out some 
simplifications in our accounting. We made 
the same prices for the various articles of food 
to every nation and made them at a level 
that would cover all our guaranties and out- 
lays plus a margin. We contracted that the 
receiving governments in the liberated and 
enemy areas would accept the final state- 
ments of a well-known firm of accountants 
without question. In turn we agreed that if 
we made any profits from our margins we 
would turn it over to child feeding. We 
were able to turn over some $40,000,000 and 
lived a peaceful accounting life as well. 
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FOOD THROUGH MONEY EXCHANGE 


As I said, the currencies of most of these 
countries had broken down or at least com- 
manded little respect in the exchanges of 
the world. To accomplish a multiple job of 
relieving our Government from making loans 
to pay for food and at the same time get the 
food into the hands of the needy, we set 
up some mechanism of exchange. We ac- 
cepted remittances through banks in the 
Western Hemisphere to friends and relatives 
in the demoralized currency areas. We paid 
for food in the United States with these 
sums, and turned the food over to the gov- 
ernments concerned for local currency, which 
we then turned into their domestic banks 
for payment to the individual designated. 

A little later we improved this greatly by 
selling through the banks in North and South 
America what we named a food draft. This 
draft called for a specific number of pounds 
of flour, lard, sugar, mi) or bacon, and 
upon its presentation to any of our many 
warehouses, we delivered the goods. These 
transactions ran into many millions, saved 
that much in “loans” from the American 
Government. We made a modest profit on 
the “drafts” and turned it over to the Child 
Feeding Division for charitable work—some 
$2,000,000. 

The urgent question today is to lay some 
foundations in preparedness of supplies, es- 
pecially in fats, to meet the inevitable need. 

To understand the practical problem of 
food supplies requires a short digression to 
nutritional questions. Human beings can- 
not be kept alive or rebuilt in health by just 
any kind of food. 

In nutrition terms, food should be a bal- 
anced ration of, first, carbohydrates (princi- 
pally bread, potatoes, sugar, rice, etc.); sec- 
ond; proteins (principally meats, fish, cheese, 
eggs, etc.); and, third, fats (principally but- 
ter, lard, bacon, vegetable oil). There is 
some protein in the first and last two groups. 

The high-protein foods are hard to come by 
under famine conditions. Any large supply 
of meats requires refrigerator ships, and there 
are not many to be had after a war. But we 
found, out of vast experience in the last war, 
that adults can be carried over emergencies 
on a bread and fat diet, supplementing their 
domestic supplies. The development of syn- 
thetic vitamins makes this easier to do, but a 
positive supply of fats is just as urgent as 
bread. Given time enough, people will die 
on bread alone. 

Children must have a supplement of meat, 
dairy products, and some other protective 
foods to a bread and other fat diet, if they 
are to recover strength from their privations. 

For reasons given later on we will most 
likely again go through the experience of a 
shortage of shipping which will require the 
utmost condensation and the exclusion of 
feed for animals at least in the initial stages. 

In addition to our experience with the 
quantities required last time, we can get 
some idea of the forthcoming European 
need—supposing the war stopped tomorrow— 
by inspecting the rations now current in the 
different countries as indicating their domes- 
tic supplies. On this basis, to bring the sup- 
ply not to normal but to an endurable level for 
adults would now require more than the last 
time. At this moment a rough estimate for 
the war would be, for the first year, a mini- 
mum of 24,000,000 tons of bread grains, rice, 
peas, beans, and at least 7,000,000 tons mostly 
of animal and vegetable oil fats. This 7,000,- 
000 tons would include a supplemental pro- 
gram for children. And Russia and China 
will also require help which is not included 
in this estimate. 

A rough exploration of the food resources 
that will be available in the world discloses 
two pertinent facts—one good and the other 
terribly bad, 
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We have in the Western Hemisphere a sur- 
plus of wheat and other breadstuffs sufficient 
to meet any probable requirement. But at 
this moment, there is not in sight 20 percent 
of the meat and especially fat supplies neces- 
sary. 

SOURCES OF SUPPLTS 

This volume of meats, fats, and supple- 
mentary food for children cannot be mo- 
bilized unless there is definite advance food 
strategy. The situation at the armistice in 
1918 was much better than if we had to meet 
this problem tomorrow. 

The shortage of shipping in the last war 
ultimately forced Britain, France, Italy, and 
Belgium, and neutrals to depend mostly upon 
the short route to North America. To help 
the then 180,000,000 people of our European 
Allies and their armies, together with neu- 
trals whose ships we were pressing into use, 
the United States Food Administration under- 
took to produce for them for the harvest year 
of 1918-19 a surplus from the United States 
of about 17,500,000 tons, of which 2,600,000 
tons were to be largely animal and vegetable 
oll fats. The balance was mostly bread grains, 
beans, rice, and sugar. This huge program 
was far in excess of our normal pre-World 
War I annual export surplus of about 5,300,000 
tons of breadstuffs and 650,000 tons of animal 
and vegetable oil products. 

Besides this Allied program, we ha d to sup- 
ply our own armies. Men in armies use up 
about twice as much food as when at home. 
We met all these requirements. We did it by 
elimination of waste and unnecessary con- 
sumption and by appealing to our farmers for 
their maximum effort. 

I may emphasize again that the most dif- 
ficult part of the future problem, just as 
it was last time is the fat supplies. In 
the last war we decided that the shortest 
route to fats was the American hog. To 
insure the farmer against loss if the war 
suddenly ended, we, as I have said, guar- 
anteed him from $15.50 to $17 per hundred 
for hogs. Under patriotic urge and our 
guaranties, the farmer certainly delivered 
the hogs. In the years 1918 and 1919 he 
sent an average of 66,000,000 of them to 
slaughter, compared with 57,000,000 in 1917. 
He increased the surplus of other animal 
preducts also. The Canadians had likewise 
built up their surpluses. 

Altogether we had North America geared 
up in preparation to carry the brunt of the 
Allied situation until the summer of 1919 
had war continued, or alternately we were 
prepared to aid in the inevitable famine if 
the war came to an end. With the armis- 
tice in November we had a large part of 
these supplies in hand. 

At the present moment the United States 
is geared up to supply less. than one-half 
the meat and fat surplus of the last war, 
and the next famine will demand more. We 
are already feeling the pinch of shortages 
of this kind at home as the result of even 
these demands. 

Moreover, after the last war we had large 
quantities of animal and vegetable oil re- 
serves in South America, South Africa, Aus- 
tralasia, the Indies, and Manchuria dammed 
back by the shortage of shipping. Japan 
will have exhausted these supplies from the 
East Indies and Asia. In fact, after the 
present war the only consequential sources 
of supply will be the Western Hemisphere 
and Africa with some supplement from Aus- 
tralasia. 

The reason for our diminished American 
supplies of meats and fats is that during the 
24 years since the last European famine, the 
population of human beings in the United 
States has increased about 30 percent while 
the animal population has not increased 
proportionally. 

Animal statistics are difficult to compare 
because of several variants, but taking the 


Food Administration statistics as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, and those of the Department of 
Agriculture for January 1, 1942, the figures 
are: 
Jan. 1, 1918: 

Lh ee ETE A as OR re SiH 73, 040, 000 


-- 60, 530, 00@ 
ES, BR TLS REPRE 55, 930, 000 


There is some compensation by increased 
productivity from improved breeding. No 
doubt, under the present admirable stimula- 
tion of production and reduced civilian con- 
sumption, our production will increase. But 
even these increases, after satisfying our do- 
mestic needs and those of our allies and our 
armies, have no present margin for the vol- 
ume of fat that will be required for the next 
famine, without further preparedness. 

If we look over the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere for after-war supplies, and even 
if we include Australia and Africa, we will 
find that their pre-World War No. 2 exports 
of animal and vegetable oil products amount 
to less than 200,000 tons a month. Of this, 
however, the largest part is fresh meat, which 
not only in in minor part fat, but requires 
en ships of which there will be but 
ew. 

The fat part of the problem will be unsolv- 
able unless the strategy is determined now 
and unless Western Hemisphere agriculture 
is oriented to carry it out. 

The only immediate source would seem to 
be to stimulate our hog production still fur- 
ther. And to do this the farmer may pos- 
sibly need to be assured that his prices will 
not suddenly collapse when the war ends, 
Such assurances must be given to him a year 
before the hogs are ready for market. The 
product cannot be carried in storage for more 
than 6 or 8 months. If the war did not end 
at that time there would be another loss to 
chalk up against the cost of the war. Dairy 
products will be no less needed but they in- 
crease more slowly. 

However, a stimulated American program 
would require much more agricultural labor 
than is now in prospect. With the heavy 
drafts upon farm labor and scarcer equip- 
ment our production is more likely to de- 
crease than to increase in a long war. If we 
are to solve our food problems, agriculture 
must be envisioned as a munitions industry 
and treated as such. If it is not done we 
may be faced with gigantic failure after the 
war. 

Certainly the whole question of fats needs 
urgent consideration. It would seem, outside 
our own possibilities, that stimulation of pro- 
duction could be undertaken in South Amer- 
ica. They have the feed and labor. With 
Allied financial guaranties, they could do a 
great deal in preparedness. 


IN CONCLUSION 


All these are but a few of the possible 
problems that will arise again. In the last 
famine, the day-to-day purchase of food in 
eight countries from over seven seas, the 
fight for ships, their assignment to sources 
of supplies, their programing to keep the 
flow constant to a score of countries, the un- 
loading, warehousing, distributing, account- 
ing, disputing with dumbbells, listening to 
hourly advice from the well-intentioned but 
ill-informed and to the prayers of heads of 
needy governments, conciliating hurt feel- 
ings of our allies, coordinating supplies with 
them and the neutrals, and tempering the 
ideas of military authorities made a 112-hour 
workweek for a magnificent staff of Ameri- 


cans. 

All this account may seem dry and statis- 
tical. But the high purpose was to meet the 
prayer of nations for a chance to live and 
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the cry of mothers for their children. Be- 
yond that, it was the hope that we were 
giving strength to the frail democracies 
which had been brought into being, that 
through them the world might find peace. 
We had won victory by arms, and we dreamed 
that this unparalleled generosity and serv- 
ice by a great nation would set new stand- 
ards of human relationships in the world. 
And it expressed the Christianity that was 
within us. We will need to do it all over 
again as part of our effort to bring peace to 
a weary world. 


Pay-As-You-Go Income-Tax Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Januar: 14, 1943 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing demand for pay-as-you-go 
income-tax legislation is emphasized in 
the following letter just received from 
Mr. Walter T. Margetts, Jr., president of 
the New Jersey Taxpayers Association, 
Inc., which recently surveyed its mem- 
bership on the subject: 


New JERSEY TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Trenton, N. J., January 13, 1943. 
Hon. GORDON CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Congressman CANFIELD: The New Jer- 
sey Taxpayers Association has asked its large 
membership for expressions of individual 
opinion on the proposal that 1943 income 
taxes be collected from 1943 receipts. A copy 
of an authoritative booklet describing the 
Ruml pay-as-you-go income tax plan has 
been furnished each member. 

This is probably the most complete can- 
vass of rank and file taxpayer opinion made 
anywhere on the proposal which is attract- 
ing widespread attention everywhere. 

Testifying to deep public interest in pay- 
as-you-go taxation is the continuing flood 
of hundreds of individually written letters 
pouring into this office in response to the 
request for personal opinions. The consen- 
sus of opinion expressed in this thorough- 
going taxpayer poll, is one of hearty endorse- 
ment of pay-as-you-go taxation. Without 
exception every reply approves the proposal 
and most writers favor adoption of the Ruml 
plan to carry it into effect. 

The poll cuts across all classes of taxpaying 
citizens. Included are home owners, leaders 
of local taxpayer organizations, realtors, busi- 
nessmen, professional men, finance authori- 
ties, tax experts, industrialists, civic leaders, 
and virtually every other major class of tax- 
paying citizens. Despite their diverse inter- 
ests, these citizens express a unanimity of 
opinion that is probably unprecedented in 
New Jersey where citizens are among the 
most alert of the Nation on tax matters. The 
results of the poll are indicative of a power- 
ful demand for a sensible plan of financing 
the huge burden of war costs. 

Typical of sentiment widely expressed in 
the response to the poll was one letter which 
stated, “Taxes must be paid and the closer 
you can get to pay-as-you-go the better.” 

Many considered the plan essential to the 
war effort, one letter declaring, “I think this 
is one of the most important things in the 
financing of the war that can possibly be 
done.” Another said, “I heartily approve 
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of the plan and feel that if it is not put 
into full force and effect literally millions 
of taxpayers in this country will ‘go busted’ 
and the loss of income to the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be so tremendous that the war 
effort will be seriously impeded.” 

Said a tax specialist of 20 years’ experience: 
“In my opinion the Ruml plan is the best 
scheme yet proposed for making the income 
tax a workable law.” 

The present system of finding money in 
1943 to pay 1942 taxes reminded one writer 
of “searching down the river for a purse 
„ * that flowed wer the dam a year 

. A similar idea was expressed by 
another citizen as follows: “The present ret- 
roactive system of rapidly increasing income 
taxation presents a situation similar to that 
of a person running downhill with cumula- 
tive equalibrial instability. The steeper the 
grade, the greater increase in speed required 
and the faster one goes, the surer and greater 
is the catastrophic collapse.” 

Businessmen declared: “Pay-as-you-go is 
the only safe way and also is a businesslike 
procedure,” and “It seems to me like a sound 
business proposition.” 

Fear of widespread tax defaults under the 
present system was many times expressed. 
Said one writer: “Human nature being what 
it is, any effort by the Government to collect 
taxes from millions of new income-tax payers 
on the present methods can only result in 
disappointment and failure * »I wish 
to register my approval of immediate con- 
gressional action on the adoption of a pay-as- 
we-earn basis of tax collection.” 

A local taxpayer organization leader de- 
clared: “Our Association is of the unbiased 
opinion that the Ruml tax plan is the one 
best suited for ourselves at this time.” An- 
other said: “It is my firm belief that the tax- 
payers of this community will be unani- 
mously in favor of paying income tax as 
we go along.” 

Many individuals expressed surprise at any 
reluctance on the part of national leaders 
to go forward with pay-as-you-go taxation. 
“Not one person with whom I have talked 
has raised any question except to wonder 
what sound reason the Treasury Department 
can have for hesitating to adopt the plan,” 
observed one writer. 

“The sooner it is put into effect the better 
it will be for individuals and for the govern- 
ment,” was a viewpoint common to many 
citizens. 

Since the pay-as-you-go plan is meeting 
such widespread public acclaim among the 
taxpayers of New Jersey, we sincerely hope it 
will receive the full support of the New 
Jersey Congressional delegation. Failure by 
Congress to adopt such a program may lead 
to a national financial fiasco. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER T. Marcerts, Jr. President. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. My. Speaker, 
Ciason, of Massachusetts; Hare, of 
Maine; and FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, are 
Cecil Rhodes scholars. 

A one-hundred-billion budget for 1 
year is two-thirds of the assessed valu- 
ation of all the property in the United 
States of America. 


Hoover promised a car in every garage 
and a chicken in every pot, but it took the 
Roosevelt gas-meat rationing program 
to do it. 

The White Book does not disclose a 
word on a half dozen positive acts of 
war—it is not a complete history of the 
pre-Pearl Harbor events. 

While 45 of the minority party went 
down in the congressional election, Louis 
Luptow, famous for his resolution, still 
survives, 

The best evidence of the restoration of 
Constitutional procedure in the House, 
is the Speaker’s positive announcement 
that he was going to see to it. 

Josh Lee’s going to the Aeronautics 
Board after his defeat for reelection to 
the Senate suggests the lame duck or the 
bird with the broken pinion. 

Repudiating congressional action by 
Executive order on the $25,000 income 
had precedent in the lend-lease bill; 
convoying was expressly prohibited, and 
yet in 2 weeks we were convoying. 

CLARE Boot Luce is capable and is 
liked by the House. She can charge her 
failure to make the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee partly to the announcement by 
Walter Winchell in early December that 
she was “slated” for it. 


A Suggestion for the New Congress 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
one of the folks back home—just one of 
the plain, ordinary, common people— 
come a few suggestions which every 
Member of Congress might stop and con- 
sider and then act upon. That part of 
the letter to which reference is made is 
as follows: 


Here are a few things I would like much to 
see the Seventy-eighth Congress enact: 

Open the way for a court review of all 
Executive orders and also all doings of 
bureaus—yes—everything. 

Word all appropriations so that funds can- 
not be switched here and there, even in same 
department, and cut most appropriations by 
50 percent, except on definite war phases. 

Kick England’s domination of our war effort 
overboard. 

Kill all the craziness in rationing; leave it 
in large measure to our honesty. 

Put a midwesterner—a real man—as censor. 

Choke off Wattace’s mouthings— even 
though he is stooge for his boss. 

Quit talking about four freedoms until 
they are established here at home. 

Kill off the War Labor Board and put in 
real red, white, and blue men, and so curb 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Give an incentive for food production by 
removing restrictions and red tape, and cut 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and 
Agricultural Department appropriations at 
least half. 

Best wishes for good health to stand up 
under what's coming. 

Cordially, 
HENRY C. ANGELL. 
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Speaker Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, Januar, 14, 1943 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Robert 
Humphreys, from the New York Journal- 
American of January 6, 1943: 

(By Robert Humphreys) 

WASHINGTON, January 6—The House today 
reelects Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, ‘> what tra- 
ditionally has been called the second most 
powerful office in the land—the Speakership. 

The action comes, by coincidence, on his 
sixty-first birthday 

With many Members already inclined = 
rate him with the great Speakers of all time— 
the Thomas B. Reeds, the Champ Clarks, and 
the Nick Longworths—this quiet-nannered 
but tenacious Texan resumes his post under 
circumstances almost certain to make or break 
his rank in history: 

1. He heads a war Congress. 

2. On his left is a liberal President whose 
nominal legislative agent he is. On his right 
is a highly conservative House whose leader 
he is in both name and fact, but whose Mem- 
bers have already made it clear that a sub- 
stantial majority of them are against the New 
Deal. 

NO WORKING MAJORITY 

3. He is without what Congressmen call a 
working majority, there being only 14 more 
Democrats in the House than Republicans. 
With the count now 222 Democrats to 208 
Republicans, only a half-dozen or so Demo- 
crats need join with the Republicans to upset 
any New Deal legislative program. 

4. Congress itself has been under severe 
fire during the past year, with RAYBURN its 
leading and staunchest defender. An almost 
fanatical believer in the democratic role of 
Congress, he has already gone on record 
that he will sink or swim with the legisla- 
tive branch of this Government, come what 


may. 

In short, RAYBURN is in the well-known 
middle.“ 

On the question of vigorous prosecution of 
the war, there is an unanimity in Congress, 
but on the domestic front and on post-war 
policies the differences are sharp and bitter. 

Crux of the picture is the part some 50 to 
75 conservative Democrats, mostly Southern- 
ers, are going to play. Their leader, Repre- 
sentative GENE Cox, of Georgia, has already 
made a speech in the House proposing coal- 
escence“ with Republicans. 

RAYBURN’S FOLLOWING BIG 


House Members rate RAyBURN’s personal 
popularity with his southern colleagues as 
the one thing that may save much of any 
domestic program the President may ad- 
vance, Cox, although he differs with the 
Speaker on much, is one of RayBurn’s Clos- 
est friends and has repeatedly pledged his 
“devotion” to the man occupying the chair. 

Although it is not likely to result in many 
votes for New Deal legislation, RAYBURN also 
has a considerable following on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle. Twice during the 
past year, House Republican Leader JOSEPH 
Manr took the floor to laud the Speaker, 
terming him “one of the great Americans of 
the era.” 

As with Members of Congress, RAYBURN’S 
relations with President Roosevelt have al- 
ways been on a steadfast basis. Having an 
abhorrence of effusiveness, and being a dev- 
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otee of the unadorned truth the Speaker 
has neve: been less than plaintalking in his 
frequent conferences at the White House. 
There are numerous incidents, notes, and 
public statements that attest to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s regard for his principal legislative 
lieutenant. 
“I LOVE THE HOUSE” 


Of his 61 years, RAYBURN has devoted 37 
of them to a legislative career. Born of 
humble parents, reared on a meager, little 
Texas cotton farm, and educated on a “two- 
teacher” country-school basis, he was elected 
to the Texas House of Representatives at 
24, was speaker at 29, and a Member of 
Congress at 31. He has been in Congress 
ever since. 

Making one of his rare speeches on the 
last day of the Seventy-sevyenth Congress, 
the bachelor Raysurn stated his creed in 
the following measured words: 

“I love the House of Representatives. 

“I am proud of its accomplishments. 

“I am proud of its membership. 

“To those of you who will be with me in 
the next session, 1 say that it will be my 
unwavering ambition to protect the honor, 
the prerogatives, and the powers of the 
House of Representatives.” 

And with characteristic abruptness, he sat 
down. 


The Destruction of the Dairymen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, what 
the dairy farmers in my State think 
about the way the milk situation is being 
handled is summed up in the following 
letter of Gerald C. Fullam, which I have 
received, and which I insert herein under 
my leave to extend my remarks: 


West View Farms, 
Randolph Center, Vt., January 9, 1943. 
Hon. CHAS. A. PLUMLEY, 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Honoraste Sir: On April ist, unless some- 
one does something to prevent, 48 creameries 
in New England are to be closed by orders 
from Washington. The power, so we are told, 
is given by F. D. to Wickard and he in turn 
to Samuel Tator, milk administrator of Bos- 
ton. These creameries are all doing business 
and have built, and some of them Govern- 
ment financed, to take care of the milk 
business of New England. No man or com- 
pany wants their plant closed so the dic- 
tator decides which to close. 

Is this giving us protection, under the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, to free 
business and free enterprise? 

They claim this is a measure to save tires 
and manpower but it looks as though it was 
just a blind to control, Everything that has 
happened in Washington since 1932 has been 
under stress of an emergency but he was not 
smart enough to see we needed rubber and 
pipe lines to the east coast and strong pro- 
tection in our Pacific possessions. 

We farmers save manpower by working 12 
to 14 hours a day 7 days a week and yet he 
tries to tell us what we are to raise, where 
we shall sell, and what we shall get for it. 
The future will tell if he wins. We remem- 
ber his program to curtail production; tax- 
ing hogs, killing little pigs, destroying cot- 


ton; in fact, destroying everything truly 
American. If they can tell us who shall stay 
in business and who must get out they will 
soon tell us where to go to church and when. 
If Congress has delegated any such power 
to Roosevelt and his gang it is up to Con- 
gress to take that power away and at once. 
It has been publicly stated within a few 
days that this administration is intending 
to establish a dictatorship here and if they 
can do this to the milk industry of New 
England they have it established now. The 
next thing in line will be to send you men 
home or to the firing squad as in Germany. 
Please get at the bottom of this at once 
and let me know what we must expect. 
Very truly yours, 
* GERALD C. FULLAM. 


Mr. Speaker, this very morning I have 
received a letter from A. Leroy Smith, 
secretary of the Vermont Dairymen, en- 
closing copy of a letter they sent to the 
Regional Office, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Boston, Mass., which I here 
insert: 

JANUARY 7, 1943. 
REGIONAL OFFICE, 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Boston, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN: A committee representing a 
majority of the milk markets of Vermont 
have today considered the serious conditions 
which milk distributors in the State are now 
facing, and have furnished your representa- 
tive, Mr. C. P. Smith, Jr., with figures for 
your consideration. 

It has been clearly brought out that it is 
imperative that ceiling prices be raised in 
order to prevent further serious diversion of 
milk from Vermont markets. 

Recognizing that the relief recently given 
is not sufficient, we request that the Regional 
Office of Price Administration send a repre- 
sentative, with power to act, to meet with 
this committee within 1 week, to establish 
ceiling prices which will enable Vermont dis- 
tributors to meet Boston and New York pro- 
ducer prices and thus insure an adequate 
volume of milk for Vermont towns and cities. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Signed: Ernest H. Bancroft, Barre, Vt.; 
Richard H. Hall, Bennington, Vt.; 
Howard E. Wilcox, Manchester, Vt.; 
Fred C. Fiske, Burlington, Vt.; The 
Hill Farm, G. S. Rand, manager, 
St. Albans, Vt.; Kemper F. Pea- 
body, St. Albans, Vt.; A. R. White, 
Burlington, Vt.; William J. Burke, 
R. D. 1, Rutland, Vt; Fred W. 
Knowlton, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; N. 
T. Scott, Newport, Vt.; I. H. Buck, 
White River Junction, Vt: Willard 
C. Arms, Burlington, Vt.; A. Leroy 
Smith, Barre, Vt.; G. E. Fleming, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; O. A. Thomas, 
Rutland, Vt.; A. B. Edwards, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


Mr. SPEAKER. In this connection I 
cannot resist the temptation to say that, 
while the President appeals to the farm- 
ers to produce more food, his bureaucrats 
make it impossible. The farmer is for- 
bidden to plant or sow or reap, except 
under certain prohibitive regulations. 
They make a rule one day and send out 
a regulation the next day canceling the 
rule, they practically prohibit the use 
of gas and trucks by the farmers; they 
close creameries, while the supply of milk 
dwindles, the price of butter soars, and 
it becomes a scarcity; they force the sale 
of dairy herds for beef; the price of beef 
reaches such figures that nobody can buy 
it; they wake up when too late, to find 
that they have taken the essential men 
from the farms, men absolutely necessary 
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to the production of food, a primary 
weapon of war. 

This administration has done about 
everything that could be done to destroy 
little business and the individual farmer, 
and behind that program stands the 
sinister program of the socialization and 
centralization these bureaucrats have 
hoped to accomplish. 

All the bureaucrats’ talk amounts to 
nothing, for what they have done speaks 
louder than any honeyed words of theirs. 
Thanks to this mismanagement we are 
in an awful mess economically and in- 
ternally.* The responsibility for it all 
rests squareiy on the shoulders of the ad- 
ministration, its bureaucrats and those 
misguided, coat-tail hanging rubber- 
stamp Members of Congress, most of 
whom today are convinced of the error 
of their way. This will be evidenced 
later in this Seventy-eighth Congress, 
we hope. 


To Make the O. P. A. Effective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Reno Evening Gazette of Janu- 
ary 8, 1943, which, in my opinion, is very 
pertinent to the situation as it exists in 
the State of Nevada at the present time: 


Greater authority must be vested in the 
State directors of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration if the price-control structure which 
has spread out from Washington is to work 
with any degree of success. 

Reno and Nevada are entirely conscious of 
this need. The milk situation, which has been 
a problem for weeks, could have been solved 
quickly and with a minimum of trouble if 
the Nevada Office of Price Administration 
office had been granted the authority to make 
a proper settlement. Instead, the problem 
must be referred to a regional office in San 
Francisco, and then, more than likely, sent 
on to Washington for a final study. 

This gives rise to the question: What does 
a regional Office of Price Administration ex- 
ecutive in San Francisco, or a general Office 
of Price Administration executive in Wash- 
ington, know about economic conditions in 
Nevada? 

Competent men were selected to serve the 
Office of Price Administration in Nevada, and 
it is safe to assume that in a majority of 
cases the State directors and their top assist- 
ants are men who have the welfare of their 
communities and State at heart. But they 
are handicapped and smothered under a maze 
of regulations from which there has been no 
escape so far. 

If the Office of Price Administration is to 
become an effective force, State directors must 
be given power to settle problems within their 
own State, and the scope of control over prod- 
ucts must be limited to the basic items affect- 
ing increased cost of living. It is folly to 
believe that any effective control can be ex- 
ercised over the thousands of items which 
the ambitious program stemming from Wash- 
ington now seeks to include. A simplified 
program can be made to work if authority is 
given the State directors. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Select Committee on Small Business un- 
der chairmanship of Representative 
WRIGHT PATMAN is doing a splendid job. 
The Patman committee, in connection 
with a similar Senate committee under 
chairmanship of Senator James E. Mur- 
RAY, sponsored legislation out of which 
has come the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, 

Next week, on January 19, 20, and 21, 
1943, pursuant to a call from Chairman 
James E. Murray, the Senate Special 
Committee to Study Problems of Amer- 
ican Small Business will hold a confer- 
ence in the Senate Office Building. This 
conference is for retailers and whole- 
salers. The California Retail Grocers 
and Merchants Association, Ltd., with 
head office in my district in San Fran- 
cisco, addressed a letter, under date of 
January 4, 1943, to Senator Murray out- 
lining the association’s ideas. The let- 
ter clearly sets forth several problems 
affecting the Pacific Coast and I submit 
it herewith: 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL GROCERS 

AND MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION, LTD., 

San Francisco, January 4, 1943. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 

Chairman, Special Committee to Study 
Problems of American Small Business, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: It is our understanding that the 
Special Senate Committee on Small Business 
is calling a conference for retailers and 
wholesalers interested, on January 19, 20, 21, 
1948, to consider certain questions of pri- 
mary importance to our people here on the 
Pacific coast. Inasmuch as it will not be 
possible to have a representative at this 
meeting, I am submitting some of the facts 
relating to the questions which we trust will 
be helpful in aiding small business in mect- 
ing the present situation under war condi- 
tions. 

Question 1: Government policy relative to 
meeting essential civilian requirements for 
goods and manpower: 

The Pacific coast area offers many dif- 
ferent situations that do not exist anywhere 
else in the United States, especially when we 
take into consideration climatic conditions, 
production, and increased population. At 
the present time California has an increase 
in population of approximately 2,000,000, 
when we include the armed forces moving in 
and out and around this State This natu- 
rally has caused an added drain on the food 
industry, seriously affecting the stocks of 
both wholesalers and retailers to such an 
extent that in many of the communities 
where defense industries have caused an ab- 
normal increase in population, we are now 
confronted with a tremendous increase in 
volume of business but a material reduction 
based on normal purchases. 

In order to make our position clear, we 
cite several specific instances: 

We have a case of a retail grocer in the city 
of Richmond, located close to large Kaiser 
shipbuilding plants. This retailer formerly 


did a business of some $6,000 per month, and 
is now doing a business of $7,000 per week, 
struggling each day to secure enough mer- 
chandise to try and serve these defense work- 
ers housed near the base of operation. This 
retailer definitely informs us that he cannot 
hold out much longer unless he is given an 
increase in quota allocated to him as his 
present quota is based on his purchases dur- 
ing normal times. 

We then cite a second case of a retail 
grocer located in Mill Valley, a community 
close to the Marin shipbuilding plants re- 
cently constructed and employing 22,000 de- 
fense workers which have been added to the 
community. Quoting from this grocer’s let- 
ter, he writes: 

“I spoke to your secretary regarding gllot- 
ments from our wholesalers. We are in a 
difficult position here due to increased popu- 
lation from Marin shipyards that has more 
than doubled our volume, yet our source of 
supply has been cut in half. In other words, 
we are receiving approximately a quarter of 
our necessary staples required to serve the 
demands of the community. We have far 
less than our normal supply of stock on hand 
at present, and are advised that we are un- 
able to replenish them because of the 10 
percent quota set on many of these canned 
items.” 

This same problem has been repeatedly 
submitted to us from many other retailers 
and wholesalers throughout the State where 
a similar condition exists. We feel that rec- 
ognition of such increased population must 
be given consideration by the War Produc- 
tion Board in allocating its quota to those 
respective States or sections of States where 
these conditions exist. Under the same ques- 
tion we submit another problem which has 
caused a great deal of grief to the consumers 
as well as to the industry, and that is the 
failure on the part of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to take into consideration all 
branches of the food industry in making 
price adjustments. We have numerous in- 
stances of this, but cite two specific instances 
in order to bring out our problem. 

All prices on fresh citrus fruits were frozen 
under a temporary 60-day freezing order of 
Office of Price Administration. However this 
was shortly revised by removing the freezing 
order from the producer and the wholesaler 
but allowing the frozen price to stand for 
retailers. The result was that the cost of 
these citrus fruits jumped from $1 to $2.50 
per case—even in such a citrus fruit State as 
California. Retailers whose prices were 
frozen were confronted with a demand from 
the consumer for these products but because 
of the tremendous increase in price at whole- 
sale were unable to supply this demand with- 
out destruction to their business, or violation 
of Office of Price Administration regulations. 

It is our opinion that many changes in 
such price structure should be carried on 
through to the consumer, otherwise it should 
not have been granted at all. 

A similar situation existed on an increase 
in price granted to manufacturers and con- 
densers of evaporated milk (granting an in- 
crease of 45 cents per case), while the price 
to the wholesaler and retailer was frozen as 
of September 28 to October 2. The result 
was that wholesalers and retailers were un- 
able to purchase this evaporated milk from 
the manufacturer without sustaining a heavy 
loss, because the price advance allowed by 
Office of Price Administration did not make 
any adjustment in the price to the whole- 
saler and retailer, There is no sound reason 
why such changes should be made without 
giving due consideration to all branches of 
distribution. 

At the time the increased allowance on 
evaporated milk was made to the manufac- 
turers, there was a very definite shortage of 
this product on the markets of the Pacific 
coast which presented a serious problem to 
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the feeding of babies in hospitals and private 
homes. It was expected that the increase in 
price would release a large amount of evapo- 
rated milk which was being held by the 
processors because of the price situation but 
this did not take place as the price of whole- 
salers and retailers were frozen on the old 
basis. This presented a very serious situa- 
tion and urgent appeals were made to manu- 
facturers to relieve the situation even at a 
loss to them which was apparently done. 

Still a third instance existed on dry, edible 
beans, where farmers had raised their price 
far above the frozen price of the brokers. 
In this instance wholesalers and retailers 
could have adjusted their price according to 
a percentage allowance under GMPR 237 
and 238 as amended, but here we have a 
case where the broker’s price was frozen. 
He therefore refused to purchase because 
of the severe loss that he would have to 
sustain in operating under the higher price 
from the farmer. t 

Stili another problem presents itself under 
essential civilian requirements for merchan- 
dise, and that is the seasonable conditions 
that exist along the Pacific coast. As a 
large farm and dairy producing State, Calf- 
fornia’ has a very heavy buying period of 
canned fruits and vegetables during the 
months of November, December, January, 
and February, which drops off materially 
when new items of fresh vegetables and 
fruits appear on the market beginning with 
the month of March. Under the quota set 
by the War Production Board the distribu- 
tion is equalized throughout the 12-month 
period of the year, but no special recogni- 
tion is given to the increased demand due 
to seasonabie conditions on canned vitae 
during the heavy buying period. 

Unless this situation is relieved consumers 
will have to go without canned fruits and 
vegetables before the end of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March. We believe that greater 
percentage allowances should be granted to 
wholesalers and retailers of these canned 
items during the peak period of sales and 
the percentage reduced when fresh products 
enter our markets. 

Question 2: Voice of small retailers and 
wholesalers in Government policy making: 

Under this all-important question we wish 
to present certain conditions and recom- 
mendations which we trust will be helpful 
in a more practical application of the neces- 
sary requirements under the powers granted 
to the various governmental agencies under 
laws recently passed by Congress. 

While we recognize the shortage of man- 
power and the inability to secure the varied 
types of full-time employees in connection 
with the administration of these laws and 
the difficulty to secure types of men neces- 
sary to promulgate regulations applying to 
the various types of industries, yet we be- 
lieve this could be greatly solved by using 
two additional methods, that is, first to grant 
authority to regional offices of these various 
governmental agencies, and second to incor- 
porate official recognition of boards or com- 
mittees from these industries to cooperate 
with governmental agencies in the prepara- 
tion of rules and regulations necessary to 
comply with provisions of the law. In this 
manner, men who are qualified to advise and 
serve could be secured and a great deal of 
the difficulties of small business could be pre- 
sented before official orders are issued. They 
might even be drafted into service from trade 
groups. 

We are satisfied that these two provisions 
would be extremely helpful and that the selec- 
tion of such boards or committees of indus- 
try should be made in a manner that would 
give equal recognition to both small and large 

usinesses. 


owe do not believe that committees should 
merely be called in for advice and then before 
the meeting is over that they should be given 
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the instructions and the regulations without 
any due consideration having been given to 
the advice and counsel of these committees. 
After all, men in industry today are fair 
minded and desire to serve their country to 
the best of their ability with all honesty and 
sincerity and render that service in whatever 
manner the country needs, whether it be on 
the battlefields or in giving sound counsel 
for the proper allocation and regulation of 
the food industry of our Nation. 

We believe that if sufficient authority is 
granted to regional offices that many local 
problems can be adjusted speedily without all 
the necessary Washington red tape which 
sometimes takes months to correct. 

Another problem of serious concern to 
both retailers and wholesalers in the food 
industry is the increased requirements for 
voluminous records and the filling out of 
numerous forms required by governmental 
agencies. With a shortage of manpower 
operators, instead of devoting most of their 
time to the operation of their business of 
buying and selling of food commodities, are 
being required to devote a large portion of 
their time to the filling out of forms and 
complying with other demands of Govern- 
ment. This has reached such serious propor- 
tions that they find it physically impossible 
to comply 100 percent with regulations—and 
run their business. 

If the various governmental agencies could 
simplify the forms, and eliminate many that 
are not absolutely neecssary, it would be ex- 
tremely helpful to the industry. There are 
many of these required forms, such as the 
monthly changes in cost-of-living commodi- 
ties, several hundred items to be filed with 
the rationing boards under Form 338.1, regu- 
lar interval filing under the Victory tax, filing 
of income tax returns, social security, State 
old-age and unemployment, filing of State 
sales tax, reports of sales of alcoholic bever- 
ages, returns on special Federal taxes on al- 
coholic beverages, cigarettes and cigars, regis- 
tering of tires and trucks, proper control of 
sugar and coffee stamps under the rationing 
plan, numerous local, State, and Federal 
licenses, and others of a like nature. 

We appreciate that some of these are ap- 
plicable to State regulations, but nevertheless 
they still are problems of the industry for 
compliance under the laws. We urgently 
appeal for a simplification and elimination 
of some of these forms and regulations as 
the food industry with its limited manpower 
has a tremendous problem in endeavoring to 
purchase and sell foods for civilian use. 

Question 3: Steps necessary today for se- 
curing a competitive distribution system 
after the war: 

This question is all important for the future 
welfare of small business in our country. Un- 
less we plan for such post-war conditions, we 
may find business confronted with a destruc- 
tive nlement which would be difficult to guard 
against. One of the worst items of destruc- 
tion would be below-cost selling. Many 
people would be driven out of business be- 
cause of their inability to stand the strain 
of such price slashing. This must definitely 
be guarded against, and it is possible that the 
same machinery which is now functioning 
to prevent inflation could continue to func- 
tion to prevent deflation, establishing a mini- 
mum below which merchandise could not be 
sold until such time as proper reductions 
could be made without total destruction to 
small business. It is reasonable to assume 
that a tremendous exchange of business op- 
eration and manufacturing will take place 
immediately after the war is over to replace 
many of the items which have been on the 
priority list ani which undoubtedly will need 
replacing. This expansion for the time being 
should bring great prosperity to the Nation 
but after we have reached this peak and 
returned to normal conditions it is then that 


we can look for the big problems. We believe 
that some system of credit to small business 
could be adopted whereby reasonable loans 
could be made by Government to permit this 
business to expand on a sound basis and to 
make the necessary changes which always 
follow any war, as wars introduce new meth- 
ods of merchandising, many new items, and 
many economic changes in business opera- 
tions. Therefore Government aid is most 
necessary to help small business and plan 
now for post-war conditions. 

In submitting this brief we have not in- 
cluded many other items of equally serious 
importance to the food industry but trust 
that these suggestions will be helpful. Our 
association compliments the Special Commit- 
tee on American Small Business for the ex- 
cellent work that they have been and are 
doin. and wants to encourage them to con- 
tinue this excellent work on behalf of small 
business. 

Sincerely yours, 
CALIFORNIA RETAIL GROCERS AND 
MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION, 
W. D. HADELET, Secretary. 


The Aladdin Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
T. ꝛursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to insert an editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune of Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 12, for the benefit of my colleagues: 


THE ALADDIN CLUB yd 


Mrs. Roosevelt, who makes more Republi- 
cans every time she opens her mouth, assured 
an audience in New York State the other day 
that “after the war there will be a complete 
state of chaos throughout the world.” The 
prospect did not appear uninviting to her, 
She continued that the British people are soon 
going to have to decide whether they will 
continue rationing for 3 years after the end 
of the war in order to feed other nations. 
The implication was obvious that the United 
States, which is doing a major part of the job 
of feeding Britain, might be expected to fol- 
low this example. 

It does not seem to occur that the Ameri- 
can people will take a different view of their 
responsibilities after the fighting stops, the 
view that Europe brought the war on itself 
by its failure over the decades to adjust its 
political and economic problems more wisely 
and that the primary responsibility for bring- 
ing order in the chaos which Mrs. Roosevelt 
anticipates rests on the same people whose 
mistakes brought it about. Our people have 
never been wanting in a spirit of charity in 
the past, nor will they lack any generosity 
to genuine calls for charity after the war, but 
a nation which had already sickened of the 
Work Projects Administration on domestic 
scale is not going to exhibit much enthusiasm 
for it on an international scale. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt, their star boarder in 
the White House, “Hardship” Harry Hopkins, 
the New York investment bankers who have 
managed to get themselyes such a big slice of 
the war controls, and the social climbers who 
glow in the patronage of the exiled princelings 
all see themselves collectively as Aladdin and 
Uncle Sam as the slave of the lamp. They 
deny that Americans have any interests to be 
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respected or protected. Americans have only 
the duty to sacrifice themselves for foreign 
rulers and for the rectification of blunders in 
statesmanship for which our people bear no 
responsibility. 

The lamp which these fake Aladdins are 
rubbing is that of patriotism. The sacrifices 
are represented as being for the good of the 
country, whereas in many instances the coun- 
try itself is being sacrificed. Nor is the 
charmed circle of mutual admirers sharing 
them. Eight hours after the Office of Price 
Administration prohibition of all so-called 
pleasure driving in the East became effective, 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Hopkins rode to a 
concert in one of the White House auto- 
mobiles. 


We Ask Representation for the West on 
Policy-Forming Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California.—Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial by Mr. 
Manchester Boddy in the Los Angeles 
Daily News states forcefully, and, I be- 
lieve, unanswerably, the case for the ap- 
pointment to positions of real influence 
in policy-making governmental agencies 
of western men who know the problems 
and conditions of our agriculture, our 
business, and our people generally. 

TWO VIEWS OF THE NEWS 
(By Manchester Boddy) 

Food trouble was inevitable in any event. 
Our war position made that certain, 

However, much of the trouble could have 
been mitigated at least by intelligent action 
in Washington. Throughout the Nation the 
public was literally driven into food mar- 
kets—hoarding bent—by constant warnings 
about drastic shortages to come. 

Rationing should have been invoked first, 
then explained. As matters stand, hoarding 
was precipitated and followed with threats of 
rationing which have not yet been carried 
out. Y 

As always, the blow has fallen hardest on 
citizens least able to take care of themselves. 
Small home owners without warehouse or 
freezing facilities have been forced to buy 
from day to day. Still worse, they are forced 
to buy from little businessmen who in turn 
are on the tail end of the line of dealers in 
a position to take care of themselves. 

All of this is old stuff; merely an elabora- 
tion of the obvious. There is no use talking 
about it unless we accompany the recitation 
of abuses with a suggestion as to how they 
can be eliminated and the damage repaired. 

Our first specific criticism is that oficial 
Washington continues to ignore a shameful 
situation that we have pointed out on innu- 
merable occasions. 

The West simply does net have representa- 
tion at the top in the bureaus that make 
decisions affecting us. 

Consider the case of agriculture. 

As the editor of the Pacific Rural Press 
points out, Pacific coast States depend to a 
large extent on an irrigated agriculture. Our 
year round production of crops under irriga- 
tion and the development of specialized 
equipment and skills gives us a production 
per acre many times greater than in other 
sections of the country. The Southwest is 
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of vast importance to the war effort—citrus 
fruits, deciduous fruits, vegetables, dairy 
and poultry products, meats—all dependent 
upon irrigation directly or indirectly. 

Our problems of processing and distribu- 
tion are different. 

Yet—and notwithstanding the unique na- 
ture of our problems—Washington gives full 
powers over our food production, our proc- 
essing, our distribution, and our rationing 
to strangers from a distant section of the 
United States who have demonstrated by 
their actions time and again that they are 
handicapped with a fatal lack of knowledge 
with respect to local conditions. 

These strangers to our agriculture and its 
problems write the law and then get local 
men to act as enforcement agents. Chaos 
always results. The local men finally pene- 
trate the outer defenses of Washington 

_ bureaucracy and plead for recognition of 
local conditions. This is granted, if at all, 
only after weeks and often months of disas- 
trous experience. 

We in the West recognize the need for 
bureaus, for rationing, for cooperation, and 
for united action. 

But we ask that Washington recognize the 
vital necessity of putting western men who 
know local conditions at the right elbow of 
the men who dictate the law. 

This section must have representation in 
policy making. That is a constructive sug- 
gestion. 

Official Washington will either act upon it 
or they will shoulder the responsibility for 
continued chaos in the food situation, which 
can only result in a critical let-down in the 
whole war production effort. 


Labor and Economic Reconstruction 
After the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan, 
D. D., at the American Catholic Socio- 
logical Society Convention at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on December 29, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printec in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Our main concern here, I assume, is not 
Jabor all over the world; it is labor in the 
United States. In this respect and for pres- 
ent purposes we are all isolationists. And I 
take the liberty of restricting the subject still 
further. I shall deal mainly with organized 
labor. All intelligent and realistic observers 
are aware that the condition of the wage- 
earning classes in a reconstructed capitalist 
order will be determined, as in the past, 
mainly by their ability to organize. In this 
connection I desire to quote the eloquent 
historical summary put down more than 40 
years ago by Adams and Sumner: 

“In the last six centuries the laboring popu- 
lation has risen from a condition of serfdom to 
a state of political freedom. In this struggle 
for economic equality the victories have been 
Won by the wage earners themselves. When 
they did not pursue their interest they lost 
their interest. When they forgot to demand 
their full reward they failed to receive their 
full reward, They had occasional encourage- 


ment, and even an occasional leader, from 
the employing class, but in the main they 
fought their way against the opposition, and 
not with the assistance of their employers, 
Their weapons were the strike and the trade 
union. When the pondercus machinery of 
supply and demand was ready to give them a 
lift its inertia and initial friction had to be 
overcome with a strike. When it had 

to thrust wages down it was prevented from 
entirely degrading the wage earner by the 
trade union. Always and everywhere the sal- 
vation of the working class has been collective 
action; and while the wage system remains 
their progress will continue to depend upon 
collective action.” (Labor Problems, p. 205.) 

Either of two diametrically opposite situ- 
ations may confront American labor after 
the war. It may lose ali the advantages that 
it has obtained since June 1933, in particu- 
lar the National Labor Relations Act and the 
Minimum Wage and Maximum Hours Act. 

This will undoubtedly happen if it can 
be brought about by the dominant economic 
groups and their associates and satellites. 
That such is their deliberate desire and de- 
sign is clearly indicated by certain significant 
events: The declarations of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the attitudes 
and utterances of the majority of the metro- 
politan newspapers, the pronouncements 
and performances of the most powerful of 
the farm organizations, and the reactionary 
attitude of the majority of the recently 
elected Congress. These persons and institu- 
tions are the authentic Bourbons of our time. 
They have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. 

In an address delivered December 7 in New 
York City, Mr. Wayne L. Morse, one of the 
ablest members of the War Labor Board, de- 
nounced those industrialists who are so 
“doped by the philosophy of economic feu- 
dalism” that they misinterpret the trend of 
events and jump to the conclusion that the 
time is ripe to “carry on a fight against 
unionism.” He went on to say, however, that 
“the number of these would-be feudal barons 
among American employers is small .“ 
I Wish I could agree with him in this en- 
couraging estimate. Even if the group of 
“feudal barons” among employers be small 
numerically it will, I am afraid, exercise a 
dominant influence upon the thinking and 
plans of business as a whole with reference 
to post-war industrial relations. 

If the Republicans elect their candidate 
for the Presidency in 1944 and if they are 
able, with the assistance of Democratic re- 
actionaries, to control both Houses of Con- 
gress, the status and influence of organized 
labor, and therefore of the whole body of 
wage earners, will undergo a disastrous de- 
cline. As a matter of fact, this combination 
of Republicans and reactionary Democrats 
already dominates the House of Representa- 
tives, that is, the body that was elected the 
8d of last month. Except for two ob- 
stacles the most important recent gains of 
labor would all be swept away within the 
next 6 months. These obstacles aré the Sen- 
ate and the President, ind we cannot be too 
confident about the Senate. So long, how- 
ever, as the present occupant of the White 
House remains there, no fears need be enter- 
tained for the cause of labor or the causé of 
social justice. 

After the beginning of the year 1945 the 
situation may be disastrously different, and 
labor may face the imminent peril of losing 
all that it has gained through legislation 
since 1933. 

Assume that this possibility is realized. 
In order to simplify the problem let us 
assume, too, that by 1945 the war will have 
ceased and the period of post-war reconstruc- 
tion will have commenced. 

What political and economic policies will 
the masters of industry adopt in order to 
guide and determine the processes of eco- 
nomic reconstruction? According to their 
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most vocal representatives they will restore 
what with wearisome reiteration they have 
been calling the “system of free enterprise.” 
The phrase itself is not very precise. Proba- 
bly it was not intended to be too definite. 
Probably it is more effective as a magic for- 
mula, a slogan, a shibboleth. At any rate 
many of those who are fondest of it seem 
to give it about the same meaning that is 
conveyed by the phrase, laissez faire. Free 
enterprise” implies freedom of business from 
the restraints imposed by either labor unions 
or political governments. Give business a 
free hand and it will automatically produce 
universal prosperity. 

To be sure, the champions of free enter- 
prise” would admit that for a few months 
after the boys come marching home from 
the war, many of them will be unable to find 
jobs. But the “free enterprisers” wishfully 
think that this temporary difficulty can be 
adequately met by Government relief. Vast 
public works will be as unnecessary as they 
are undesirable. When the brief emergency 
is over “free enterprise” will automatically 
insure full employment. 

have called these men Bourbons. They 
have learned nothing from the false prosper- 
ity of the 1920's, nor from the rer! depression 
of the 1930's. They have forgotten nothing 
of their antiquated and discredited economic 
heresies. They look back longingly to the 
1920's, as the golden age of “free enterprise,” 
when Government never interfered with the 
performances of business and when labor 
unions were almost equally impotent. They 
shut their eyes to the well-known facts that 
in that decade of pseudo prosperity “free 
enterprise” was unable to keep the indus- 
trial plant operating at more than 80 percent 
of capacity, even though sufficient idle and 
willing workers were available to maintain 
operations at full capacity. Why did not 
“free enterprise” bring the idle men and idle 
machines together? Because the “free enter- 
prisers” knew that they could not sell the 
additional product. Why could they not 
have sold those additional goods? Because 
they had not put sufficient purchasing power 
into the hands of those who would like to 
buy, that is, the wage earners and the 
farmers. 

This unpleasant bit of industrial history 
our champions of “free enterprise” have 
conveniently forgotten. They still believe— 
not explicitly, only implicitly—that goods 
can be sold without buyers. Hence they are 
longing for the time after the war when they 
can “put the labor unions in their place,” 
even if that means greatly reduced wages 
and greatly reduced purchasing power. 

A few weeks ago I heard over the radio a 
university professor extravagantly eulogize 
“free enterprise” because of its achievements 
in the last 150 years, and particularly in the 
years 1921-29. I listened in vain for the 
effective retort that his opponent should have 
made. t could have taken this form: “Yes, 
free enterprise had full scope in the 1920's 
and it did produce a kind of meretricious 
prosperity. But why did it not use its magic 
powers and formulas to prevent the crash 
of 1929? Why did it not bring about indus- 
trial recovery during the 4 long years that 
elapsed between 1929 and 1933? Why were 
the last months of this 4-year period worse 
than the first? Free enterprise was as free 
and unhampered under Herbert Hoover as 
under Warren Gamaliel Harding and Calvin 
Coolidge.” Sometimes I think that the ex- 
ponents of “free enterprise” are without a 
saving sense of humor. 

A few weeks ago, Walter Lippmann cited 
Alexis de Tocqueville’s L'Ancien Régime et de 
la Révolution on the different reactions of 
the aristocracy of France and of England to 
the doctrines and the threat of the French 
Revolution. The privileged classer in Eng- 
land took account of these events, gave up 
some of their privileges and saved themselves 
from destruction. Les classes dirigeantes. 
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that is, the aristocracy in France, refused 
to yield up anything and lost everything. 
According to Mr. Lippmann the business 
classes of the United States have long oc- 
cupied and still occupy the position of power 
which was held more than a century and a 
half ago by the nobility in England and 
Frince, He raises the question, whether our 
aristocracy of business will imitate their so- 
cial forbears in England, or those in France. 
They will soon be compelled to make a de- 
cision. Here are the words in which he de- 
scribes the situation: 

“I think that the American businessmen 
today face essentially the same choice as did 
the British and French nobles in the eight- 
eenth century. Will the American business- 
men assume very heavy burdens in order to 
continue to lead our industrial society, or will 
they become so absorbed in complaining 
about their burdens that they will not be 
able to lead? This is a very real question, It 
is the answer to this question which will 
determine the future of American business- 
men and, I believe, the very future of Ameri- 
can industrial society under private manage- 
ment.” 

It is somewhat more than a hundred years 
since De Tocqueville wrote the following 
sentences in another great work: 

“I am of opinion, upon the whole, that the 
manufacturing aristocracy which is growing 
up under our eyes is one of the harshest 
which ever existed in the world; but, at the 
same time, it is one of the most confined and 
least dangerous. Nevertheless, the friends of 
democracy should keep their eyes anxiously 
fixed in this direction; for if ever a perma- 
nent inequality of conditions and aristocracy 
again penetrate into the world, it may be pre- 
dicted that this is the gate by which they 
will enter.” (De Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America, IT, 197.) 

Of course, the business element in our pres- 
ent society includes other groups in addition 
to the manufacturers, who were the domi- 
nant social class 110 years ago. The great 
financial, commercial, railroad, petroleum, 
and mining interests have to be added to the 
manufacturing interest. Taken together 
these great economic groups wield far greater 
social power in our time than did the manu- 
facturing aristocracy in the days of De 
Tocqueville. The question of what they will 
do with their great influence after the war, 
is one of the most crucial that has ever con- 
fronted the American people. 

So much for the unpleasant situation that 
labor may have to face in the post-war period. 
Let us turn now to the contrary possibility. 
It is possible that the economic theories of 
the “free enterprisers” and their spiritual 
associates will not determine the policies of 
post-war reconstruction. Accordingly, the 
Congress and the national administration 
will recognize the immediate necessity of very 
large expenditures for public works to take 
care of the millions whom private industry 
will be unable toemploy. The tragic mistake 
made in the years 1933 to 1937 of spending 
only a fraction of the amount necessary to re- 
employ all who were unemployed in that 
period must not be repeated. After the war 
appropriations for public works must not be 
limited by the discredited theory of priming 
the industrial pump.” Public works can 
“prime the pump” in the sense that so long 
as they are continued they cause an increase 
in private business and private employment. 
The ratio, I believe, is two and one-half men 
employed in subsidiary private industries for 
every one engaged upon the public project. 
After the stimulus ef public works is with- 
drawn, however, private industry cannot con- 
tinue at the pace that it has artificially ac- 
quired. Even if the Government were to put 
into operation a program of public works so 
large that all the unemployed found either 
public or private jobs, private industry alone 
would not be able to continue this happy 
condition. Private industry would be un- 
able to continue with full operation and full 


employment. The reason is to be found in 
the bad distribution, in the fact that the own- 
ers of capital still would receive more than 
they could spend and that labor would obtain 
less than it would like to spend. In other 
words, the industrial pump would not stay 
primed, unless capital received less and labor 
more than under the present distribution, 
(Can Unemployment Be Ended, p. 12.) 

To be sure, when and if private industry 
brings about a better distribution of pur- 
chasing power than any that we have known 
under the free enterprise system, when and if 
the masters of our industrial system come to 
realize that full employment cannot be main- 
tained unless more of the national income is 
spent for consumption goods and less of it 
saved for unprofitable or impossible invest- 
ment, when and if they reach the conclusion 
that capital must be content with less, while 
labor and the farmers receive more, of the 
national product than has been the case in 
the past, then public spending to employ the 
unemployed can safely be brought to an end. 
Until this remote and improbable contin- 
gency arrives, government will have to main- 
tain a public-works program of sufficient 
magnitude to provide a job for every person 
who cannot find a remunerative place in pri- 
vate industry. 

If the foregoing policy should be put into 
operation in the period of post-war economic 
reconstruction, obviously it would be of great 
benefit to labor. Full employment would 
mean good wages and, therefore, adequate 
opportunity for labor organization. The pos- 
sibility that Congress might wipe out labor's 
recent legislative gains, or in any other way 
unduly restrict the activities of the unions, 
would be negligible. Such an attitude to- 
ward labor could not exist side by side with 
the economic and political philosophy implied 
in a program of Federal spending to provide 
full employment, any more than a generous 
attitude toward labor and labor unions is 
compatible with the economic and political 
theories cherished by the champions of free 
enterpris?. The two attitudes and the two 
philosophies are mutually exclusive. 

My own opinion of the merits, feasibility, 
and necessity of large public spending in the 
period of post-war economic reconstruction 
is in line with that of Prof. Alvin E. Hansen 
and his colleagues on the National Resources 
Planning Board. Here are three pertinent 
paragraphs from their pamphlet entitled 
“After the War—Full Employment,” issued in 
January 1942: 

“We have to make up our minds as a na- 
tion that we will not permit a post-war 
depression to overwhelm us. We do not have 
to take economic defeat after the military 
victory is won. We can, if we will, maintain 
business prosperity. We can sustain a con- 
tinuing demand for goods. We can keep in- 
dustry going at high levels. We can main- 
tain substantially full employment. We can 
achieve a society in which everyone capable 
of and willing to work can find an opportu- 
nity to earn a living, to make his contribu- 
tion, to play his part as a citizen of a pro- 
gressive, democratic country. 

“If purchasing power is maintained at a 
high level, we need have no fears that pri- 
vate manufacturers, retailers, wholesalers, 
and farmers will not come forward and sup- 
ply the market with the goods demanded by 
the public—a rich variety of goods at reason- 
able prices. Private business can and will 
do the job of production. It is the responsi- 
bility of government to do its part to insure 
a sustained demand. We know from past 
experience that private enterprise has done 
this for limited periods only. It has not been 
able to insure a continuous and sustained 
demand. ö x 

“When the war is over the Government 
cannot just disband the Army, close down 
munition factories, stop building ships, and 
remove all economic controls. We want an 
orderly program of demobilization and re- 
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construction. The Government cannot 
escape responsibility. To fulfill its responsi- 
bility it needs the hearty cooperation of busi- 
ness, labor, farmers, and the professions in 
the great task of developing a vigorous, ex- 
panding, and prosperous society.” 

Which of the two possibilities that I have 
tried to describe is the more likely to be 
realized? I have no confident answer. If I 
were required to lay a bet on the question 
I should offer even money on either side, but 
I should determine my choice by the toss of 
a coin, When I reflect upon the insidious 
and enormous power of American plutocracy 
and its retainers and satellites in politics, in 
journalism, and in the professions, I am in- 
clined to be pessimistic. On the other, when 
I recall the education which the people have 
received from economic events and political 
personages during the last decade and a half, 
I have some hope that by 1944 the majority 
will be able to see through the fog of shams 
and shows which now surrounds them, and 
that they will choose for their rulers men 
who believe in labor organization and social 
justice. 

About two future contingencies I can speak 
confidently. First, the millions of return- 
ing soldiers and sailors will not be satisfied 
or fooled by the old claptrap concerning 
“rugged individualism,” “American oppor- 
tunity,” or “American equality.” With their 
knowledge of the almost unlimited produc- 
tive capacity of our industries, as shown dur- 
ing the war, they will demand the oppor- 
tunity to earn by honest labor a decent 
amount of that enormous potential product. 
And they will demand. that their share of 
the potential product be made actual. They 
will not be lulled to sleep by commonplaces 
about the limitations and difficulties of dis- 
tribution, nor by promises of “prosperity just 
around the corner.” They will demand jobs 
here and now. I do not believe that an 
economy dominated by the philosophy of 
“free enterprise” will be able to meet that 
demand. 

The second positive statement that I can 
make with some confidence is this: Unless 
the middle classes—that is, the comfortable 
farmers, the members of the professions, the 
small businessmen, the holders of executive 
and directive positions in the great corpora- 
tions, and, indeed, the majority of the white- 
collar classes—cease to get their opinions, 
directly or indirectly, from the daily papers 
and strive to acquire a greater amount of 
realistic economic intelligence than they now 
possess, they may exercise sufficient voting 
power to place the champions of “free en- 
terprise“ in control of economic reconstruc- 
tion after the war. From such a calamity 
may the good Lord deliver us. 


United Nations Can Win Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by James 
Morgan, from the Boston Sunday Globe 
of January 10, 1943: 

Unitep Nations CaN WIN Peace—ItT Can Bu 
Lost By TALL TALKING AND THEORIZING, Bur 
Ir Can BE WON By AcTING Now 

(By James Morgan) 

“The way to resume is to-resume,” blurted 

Horace Greeley in his impatience with too 
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much talk and too little action on the sub- 
ject of the resumption of specie payments 
after their suspension in the Civil War. 
While we today are standing around talking 
about how to organize the world after this 
war, we need to be similarly reminded that 
the way to organize it is to organize it, and 
organize it now. We have the organization 
already at hand, the most widespread and 
imposing one in history, but we are giving 
the United Nations nothing to do. 

Whatever befalls, let us in this country try 
not to be caught in another crossfire be- 
tween the so-called idealists and the so-called 
realists, between the starry-eyed and the 
fishy-eyed. Their furious quarrel left the 
dead of the other war without an epitaph 
and left the living a disillusioned and bitter- 
ly cynical generation. At Versailles the ideal- 
ists got a League of Nations that wouldn't 
work and the realists got a treaty of peace 
that gave them control of the world. And 
look at that world now! 


WALLACE’S HYBRID CORN 


It takes no prophet to prophesy that there 
will be precious little idealism—or good will— 
left in a world wearied, hungered, exhausted 
by this most savage war. The peacemaking, 
if we leave it all to be done then, will be an- 
other open season for reactionary marplots, 
with their demagogic appeals to the primi- 
tive passions of mankind. 

It may be that we can avoid another head- 
on collision between so-called idealists and 
so-called realists by not sentimentalizing the 
hard, practical job ahead of us. President 
Wilson's rhetoric permitted his policy and 
purpose to be misteken for an altruistic inter- 
nationalism. His opponents took advantage 
of his fine words to misrepresent him as a 
dreamer with his head in the clouds, who 
wanted us to save Europe instead of staying 
home and looking out for the United States. 

Now, Vice President Wallace is an execu- 
tive character, with both feet on the ground, 
a practical thinker who thought out a thing 
as practical as the successful focd stanip 


plan. Nevertheless he is not, in his cam-. 


paigning for an organized peace, sufficiently 
guarding himself against the attack that de- 
feated Wilson. 

In his youth, Mr. Wallace saw the folly of 
awarding prizes at county fairs to the most 
beautiful ears of corn, when he reflected that 
they were grown mainly to be fed to swine 
with no sense of beauty. He went to work 
on the development of a hybrid corn, which 
is not so pretty to look at but is a more 
profitable hog-fattener, and he started a 
revolution in the growing of that greatest of 
all American crops. 

Hybridization—or compromise—often is 
best in the field of ideals also, lest these be 
too bright or good for human nature’s daily 
food, That is what politics and statesman- 
ship are for—to fit institutions to the people 
and not attempt the impossible of making 
the people over to fit even a perfectly logical 
theory. 


WORK WITH THE WORLD WE HAVE 


By ail means, let us go on debating what 
kind of world we want, but meanwhile let 
us go to work right now with the kind of 
world we have. Let us take the United 
Nations as they are, and do our best to make 
them function. “What we need,” Mr. Will- 
kie said recently, “is not the hope of a grand 
council after the war. What we need is a 
council today of the United Nations, not a 
paper council but an actual working council.” 

But when Mr. Willkie proposed “a council 
of grand military strategy,” that most pub- 
licly useful of our private citizens went be- 
yond the bounds of what we have a right 
to demand of the United Nations. That 
organization is not competent to cover the 
military field because, among its four prin- 
cipal members, only America and Britain are 
involved in the global war. China is at peace 


with the Axis Powers in Europe and fighting 
only the Asiatic partner. Russia is at peace 
with Japan and is at war with only the 
European partners in the gang. 

In these circumstances, justifiable in each 
instance, there can be no unified command or 
grand council of military strategy. Nor 
could we improve at present on what Stalin 
and Chiang Kai-shek are doing on their 
respective fighting fronts. Nor could they 
be of help to us on our fronts in the South 
Pacific and in North Africa. The British 
and Americans are operating under a uni- 
fied command in both those areas, with two 
of the commanders Americans—MacArthur 
and Eisenhower. 


LEARNING FROM OUR NORTH AFRICAN MESS 


There is quite enough work waiting to be 
done by the United Nations outside the com- 
bat zones. In the apportioning of supplies, 
we have organized a close lease-lend coopera- 
tion with Britain. But we hear of no com- 
mon council where Russia and China, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union 
of South Africa sit in on a round-table dis- 
cussion of their needs and of what resources 
they have to contribute to the common pool. 
They should all be made to feel that they are 
on an even footing. 

There is too much of an Anglo-American 
alliance, which Stalin, in his talks, expands 
into an Anglo-American-Soviet alliance. 
That is chiseling on the grand alliance 

The United Nations can be highly useful 
immediately in studying and agreeing upon 
political policies for the territories that will 
come under our power Axis propagandists 
have made hay out of Anglo-American bick- 
ering over the recognition of Darlan., We 
were lucky in having North Africa for an 
experiment station, where we are learning by 
experience what a mess we can get into when 
we occupy a country. That is but a tempest 
in a teapot. It could easily become a hurri- 
cane in the occupation of France herself or 
of Italy or the Balkans 


WHAT THE UNITED NATIONS COULD BE DOING 
NO 


Why should there not be a standing com- 
mittee of the United Nations on occupied 
countries? And a committee on relief for 
the 300,000,000 hungry people of Europe, 
whom we cannot abandon to starvation 
after we shall have liberated them from the 
Axis? 

A committee on economic rehabilitation 
could be planning how to take those people 
off relief, with loans of credit and materials 
for the restoration of their devastated farms, 
without livestock, seed, fertilizers, or imple- 
ments, and for the reequipment of their 
looted mines and factories A committee 
should be readying plans for the repatria- 
tion of the wretched millions who have been 
uprooted and driven from their homelands. 
A committee on nationalistic, racial, and re- 
ligious minorities should be studying how 
certain of the reestablished nations can be 
persuaded or, if need be, compelled to aban- 
don their former misrule of those minorities. 
A committee on the occupation of enemy 
countries would have a most perplexing ques- 
tion to examine and decide. 

Once the United Nations got the habit of 
working together they might even be per- 
mitted to explore the future of the overseas 
empires. American forces will have a large 
part in clearing the Japanese out of Dutch 
and British possessions in the east. Surely 
we should not be left in the embarrassing 
plight of freeing those people from their 
new master only to deliver them over to their 
old master. 

Here is an o ty for an epoch-mak- 
ing achievement in statesmanship—to de- 
vise and proclaim a charter for the gradual, 
scheduled advancement toward freedom of 
the peoples of the east, a majority of the hu- 
man family, accompanied by their training 
for self-government. 
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HOW TO WIN A WORLD-WIDE PEACE 

In his greatest message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said last Thursday that “the 
United Nations can and must remain united 
for the maintenance of peace.” The way to 
unite is to unite, and unite now 

The United Nations should be slowly, gently, 
but persistently pushed just as fast and as 
far as they can go without disruption. To 
do more would be suicidal. To do less would 
be suicidal on a vaster scale. If humanity 
should be left in despair of saving itself by 
means of existing political and economic and 
social institutions, those institutions would 
be doomed. 

The United Nations have not the military 
training and the war spirit of the Axis. But 
they have a more decisive advantage. Ger- 
many and Japan are losing the war because 
their peace aim provides no partnership for 
any other people but only a mailed-fist domi- 
nation by an assumed master race All the 
once free peoples now in subjugation are 
drawn to our side because our success would 
not mean our rule over them 

We are going to win this World War. We 
should not miss the opportunity to win also 
a world peace. To draw to our side all peoples 
everywhere we have only to give them the 
pledge of the United Nations that everyone 
shall have a stake in the victory. 


Address of Hon. William G. Stratton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave tc extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I want to insert the address given by 
our colleague of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, William G. Stratton, Congress- 
man at Large from Illinois, to a joint ses- 
sion of the Sixty-third General Assembly 
of Illinois on his inauguration as State 
treasurer of Dlinois: 


Mr. Speaker, I am highly conscious of the 
great honor and responsibility which has 
just been conferred upon me with the taking 
of the oath of office from the distinguished 
chief justice of the supreme court, Mr. Jus- 
tice June Smith. 

In a State the size of Illinois, the treasurer 
is the custodian of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. This year we have an added re- 
sponsibility for the investment of a large sur- 
plus fund totaling over $60,000,000. In view 
of the treasurer’s small bond, we can realize 
the personal obligation borne by the indi- 
vidual holding this post. 

Although tie number of employees in the 
Office is not large when compared with some 
of the other State departments, the nature 
of the work is such that they play a very im- 
portant part in the functioning cf the State's 
business. 

With this thought in mind I have taken 
great care to obtain able and well qualified 
persons to serve in supervisory and expert po- 
sitions. And I am insisting that all em- 
ployees give full attention to the duties as- 
signed them. Furthermore, inefficiency or 
discourtesy to the public will not be tol- 
erated. 

It is my firm belief that efficiency and 
proper administration of the office can only 
be maintained through close personal super- 
vision. With this in mind, I shall devote my 
full time and efforts to the conduct of the 
Office. 
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It will be the policy of the office at all 
times to cooperate with the legislature and 
the other government bodies. 

Operating under these policies I am hope- 
ful that the treasurer’s office will be a credit 
to the State and that anyone having business 
with the treasurer will feel that he has re- 
ceived courteous and friendly service. 


Investigation of Office of Price Adminis- 
tration Enforcement Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today filed a resolution for an investiga- 
tion by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of certain enforcement pro- 
cedures which are or have been practiced 
by the Office of Price Administration. 
My reasons for filing this resolution are 
briefly as follows: 

Violators of price-control regulations 
are subject to criminal prosecution, with 
heavy fine or imprisonment if found 
guilty, and are subject also to civil suits 
for triple damages. These penalties are 
provided for in the Price Control Act. 
They are the teeth in the statutory en- 
forcement provisions. No one proposes 
their repeal. No one seeks to dull their 
edge. 

Businessmen, big and little, harassed 
by an avalanche of rapidly changing price 
orders, report forms and complicated 
regulations, and when honestly doing 
their best to comply are deserving of 
sympathy, and if guilty of involuntary 
violation are deserving of mercy. But 
deliberate price chiselers and black mar- 
keteers are a menace and ought to be 
prosecuted and severely punished. How- 
ever, this punishment should be meted 
out by the courts through regular legal 
procedures and as provided by law. 

The fact is, however, that O. P. A. en- 
forcement agents have used a technique 
of their own for dealing with alleged in- 
fractions of price and ration regulations, 
It is an arrangement whereby the accused 
culprit is called upon to make a voluntary 
contribution to the United States Treas- 
ury in an amount specified by the O. P. A. 
and receives in return an inconclusive 
and unenforceable promise that the 
charges will not be pressed. 

This sort of thing has no sanction 
either in law or in conscience. Its vice is 
self-evident. It affords unlimited op- 
portunity for abuse and tyranny. It is 
the extortion of hush money perilously 
close to blackmail. O. P. A. agents are 
powerless to give the violator of price or 
ration regulations a legal immunity bath. 
They cannot secure the violator against 
a civil suit by the overcharged customer, 
and if there is a basis for criminal prose- 
cution, any hush-up in consiceration of 
a money payment is in itself a criminal 
act. It is compounding a felony. The 


fact that the money reaches the Federal 
Treasury makes no difference. 

These so-called voluntary contribu- 
tions are carried on the Treasury books 
under “Miscellaneous receipts, donations 
to the United States—Office of Price Ad- 
ministration.” The names of the con- 
tributors are not published, and I am re- 
liably informed that they are not subject 
to public inspection but that each con- 
tributor receives a letter from the Divi- 
sion of Bookkeeping and Warrants, ac- 
knowledging that his money has been 
turned in to the Treasury by the O. P. A. 

This shocking and utterly indefensible 
practice ought to be exposed; the extent 
to which it has been resorted to should 
be ascertained and the persons respon- 
sible for it identified. There should be 
an end to it not simply by a promise of 
O. P. A. officials to cease and desist but 
by such explicit legislative action as will 
prohibit the O. P. A. or any agency of 
the Government and any bureaucrat at 
any time hereafter from pursuing such 
a policy. 

If the civil and criminal penalty sec- 
tions of the Price Control Act are too un- 
wieldy for effective use in enforcement, 
then Congress by an amendment of the 
act should legalize some simpler pro- 
cedures, but not the tactics of the 
gestapo. 

The resolution which I have filed seeks 
to shed light on the whole question of 
the enforcement policies of the Office of 
Price Administration, and in particular 
to sift out the facts with respect to the 
matters I have enumerated above. I 
realize that there are many matters of 
the greatest importance before the Con- 
gress. However, as the enforcement of 
price and rationing regulations will soon 
be affecting every citizen in the United 
States, and is most important in main- 
taining the necessary anti-inflation 
efforts of the Government, the sooner it is 
investigated and placed on a proper 
statutory footing, the better. Nothing 
could add more to the morale of our peo- 
ple than the feeling that the restrictions 
which are daily being put on them are 
being equitably enforced under statutes 
specifically approved by the Congress, 
rather than by arbitrary dicta. 


Child of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this occasion of paying tribute to 
the late Dr. George Washington Carver 
for the fine accomplishments that he 
made during his lifetime under the most 
extraordinary handicaps. His career 
typifies the fact, emphasized by Emerson 
many years ago, that America is another 
word for opportunity. His life should 
be an inspiration to the youth of the land, 
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particularly of his race, in illustrating 
what one can do if Ee has undying en- 
ergy, indomitable will power, and a de- 
sire to learn. 

I am particularly interested in educa- 
tion because my own State of Michigan 
is known as one of the pioneer States in 
education. Therefore, I am vitally in- 
terested in schools such as the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute for 
Negroes and Howard University of Wash- 
ington, D. C. These two institutions 
have played an important factor in the 
upbuilding of the colored race. 

Howard University was organized dur- 
ing the school year of 1866-67, with very 
meager equipment, with a handful of 
students surrounded by an atmosphere 
of unfaith in the ability of the colored 
man to advance. It was organized for 
the purpose of developing teachers to 
help that race. During the 75 years of 
its history, it has attained a distinction 
as a great institution of learning, whose 
students now number in excess of 2,200. 
These students are in the undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional schools of 
that university. They come from more 
than 42 States and 16 foreign countries. 
The university has an investment in ex- 
cess of $9,000,000. It has more than 
10,000 graduates who are now working 
in 43 States of the Union and in more 
than 24 foreign countries. Howard Uni- 
versity has been an inspiration to the 
youth of the colored race. 

The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute for Negroes, in which Dr. 
George Washington Carver was a teacher, 
has attained also an enviable reputation 
for progress and for efficiency. The 
Tuskegee Institute was founded in 1880 
by Booker T. Washington, who was its 
principal until his death in 1915, and was 
endowed by Congress in 1889 with 25,000 
acres of land. The institute provides 
practical training for many trades and 
agricultural occupations and for nurs- 
ing, teaching, and homemaking and com- 
mercial positions. In the year 1940-41 
the enroilment was 1,280 fuil-time stu- 
dents, Its endowment exceeds $7,000,- 
000. 

Dr. Carver accomplished much for the 
Tuskegee Institute and for the colored 
students. These two institutions, How- 
ard University and Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, are pioneering in 
education for the colored race. These 
two institutions have demonstrated to 
the youth of that race that here in Amer- 
ica much can be accomplished by proper 
work and proper study. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include certain extracts from the Flint 
Journal of January 7, 1942, pertaining 
to Dr. George Washington Carver and 
the great work that he has accomplished 
in education, in science, and in the up- 
building of his race: 

CHILD OF DEMOCRACY 

Story of Dr. George Washington Carver 
outranks that of many of America’s self- 
made men. Dr. Carver was the son of slave 
parents; he had extraordinary handicaps to 
overcome that were peculiar to his time and 
environment. 


This noted Negro scientist, teacher at 
Tuskegee Institute for more than 40 years, 
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gained world-wide fame in some of the most 
useful arts known to man. Dealing with 
such lowly products as cornstalks, peanuts, 
sweetpotatoes, trees, even clay, he found that 
chemical and physical transformations could 
change these into highly useful materials. 
He produced paper, plywood, inks, pigments, 
food products from sources hitherto un- 
noticed. Science will benefit from his work 
for generations to come. 

But if George Washington Carver had done 
none of these things, his life presented a 
shining example of service in behalf of man- 
kind. He wore threadbare clothes while 
much of his salary went toward helping de- 
serving students through school, Many of 
his formulas were given to the public with- 
out a cent in return. In his spare time he 
developed his talents as an artist; one of his 
paintings hangs in the Luxemburg Gallery. 

Dr. Carver's greatest regret was that he 
had left so many things undone—the mark 
of a truly educated man who realizes how 
pitifully small is his knowledge compared 
with what there is to learn and do. Amer- 
ica honors the memory of a man whose life 
work was one of the most eloquent testi- 
monials to the soundness and worth of its 
democratic system. 


Vocational Rehabilitation and Employ- 
ment for Service-Connected Disabled 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following bill introduced by me: 


A bill to authorize and to direct the Veterans’ 
Administration to provide vocational re- 
habilitation and assistance in securing suit- 
able employment for service-connected dis- 
abled veterans in need thereof, and feasible 
therefor, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1, title I, 
Public, No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, ap- 
proved March 20, 1933, be amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new section known as 
subsection (f) and to read as follows: 

“({) Any person who served in the active 
military or naval forces shall be entitled to 
vocational rehabilitation, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended, part VII.“ 

Sec. 2. Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new part to be known as 
part VII and to provide as follows: 


“PART VII 


“1, Any person who has served in the active 
military or naval service at any time and who 
was or is honorably discharged therefrom and 
who has a disability incurred in or aggravated 
by such service for which pension or compen- 
sation is payable under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration, or would be but 
for receipt of retirement pay, and is in need 
of vocational rehabilitation to overcome the 
handicap of such disability, shall be entitled 
to such vocational rehabilitation as may be 
prescribed by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to fit him for, and place him in suit- 
able employment consistent with, the degree 
of his disablement: Provided, That no course 


of training under this act in excess of a period 
of 4 years shall be approved. 

“2. The Administrator shall have the power 
and duty to prescribe and provide suitable 
training and other services to persons in- 
cluded in paragraph I, and for such purposes 
may employ such additional personnel and 
experts as are deemed necessary, and may 
utilize and extend existing Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities and utilize those of 
any other governmental agency as well as 
those maintained by joint Federal and State 
contribution; and, in addition, he may, by 
agreement or contract with public or private 
institutions or establishments, provide for 
such additional training facilities as may be 
suitable and necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of this part. 

“3. While pursuing training prescribed 
herein, and for 2 months after his employ- 
ability is determined, each veteran will be 
rated as totally disabled by reason of service- 
connected disability, and pension and com- 
pensation shall be payable to him accord- 
ingly: Provided, That when the course of vo- 
cational rehabilitation furnished to any per- 
son as herein provided consists of training 
on the job by an employer, such employer 
shall be required to submit monthly to the 
Administrator a statement under oath show- 
ing any wage, compensation, or other income 
paid by him to such person during the month, 
directly or indirectly, and based upon such 
sworn statements, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to reduce the pension of such per- 
son to an amount considered equitable and 
just, but not below the amount of pension, 
compensation, or retirement pay to which 
he would be entitled for service-connected 
disability if not following a course of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

“4. Where any person while following a 
course of vocational rehabilitation as pro- 
vided for in this part suffers an injury or an 
aggravation of any injury, as a result of the 
pursuit of such course of vocational rehabili- 
tation, and not the result of his own willful 
misconduct, and such injury or aggravation 
results in additional disability to or death 
of such person, the benefits under laws ap- 
plicable to such veterans shall be awarded 
in the same manner and extent as if such 
disability, aggravation, or death were service 
connected within the meaning of such laws; 
except that no benefits under this paragraph 
shall be awarded unless application be made 
therefor within 2 years after such injury or 
aggravation was suffered, or such death oc- 
curred, 

“5, (a) The purpose of rehabilitation is to 
restore employability lost by virtue of a ma- 
terial and permanent handicap due to serv- 
ice incurred disability. The Administrator 
shall have the power and duty to cooperate 
with and employ the facilities of other gov- 
ernmental and State employment agencies 
for the purpose of placing service connected 
disabled veterans in suitable gainful em- 
ployment. 

“(b) To remove the prejudice against em- 
ployment of honorably discharged veterans 
having 10 percent or more service-connected 
disability, and to aid in securing employment 
of such veterans, where an injury or death 
of such veteran is incurred under such cir- 
cumstances as to result in payment of bene- 
fits under State employees’ compensation 
laws or by recovery from or settlement with 
or on behalf of the employer, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs shall reimburse the 
insurer or the fund from which such pay- 
ment is made to the extent of the net loss 
suffered by such insurer or fund: Provided, 
That nothing herein shall be construed as 
authorizing payment of benefits under an 
Employees’ Compensation Act for such injury 
or death, and under paragraph 4 hereof for 
the same period of time to a veteran or his 
dependents, by such veteran or his depend- 
ents may elect which benefit to receive: And 
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provided further, That the appropriations of 
the Veterans’ Administration shall be avail- 
able for any expenses incurred under this 
section. 

“6. The Administrator is hereby authorized 
to make such rules and regulations as may 
be deemed necessary in order to promote 
good conduct and cooperation on the part of 
persons who are following courses of voca- 
tional rehabilitation provided by this part. 
Penalties for the breach of such rules and 
regulations may, with the approval of the 
Administrator, extend to a forfeiture by the 
offender for a period of 3 months of such 
portion of the pension herein provided as 
will leave him not less than the amount of 
the monthly pension, compensation, or re- 
tirement pay to which such person is en- 
titled for service-connected disability, and 
such penalties may also extend to perma- 
nent discontinuances of all further benefits 
of this part. 

7. The Administrator is hereby authorized 
to make such rules and regulations as may 
be deemed necessary for the granting of leave 
of absence to those following courses Of yo- 
cational rehabilitation provided by this part 
where in his opinion such leaves do not ma- 
terially interfere with the pursuit of such 
courses. Such leaves of absence shall not 
in the case of any person be granted in ex- 
cess of 30 days in any consecutive 12 months 

except in exceptional circumstances as de- 
termined by the Administrator: Provided, 
That during leave of absence under this para- 
graph such person shall be considered to be 
pursuing his course of vocational] rehabilita- 
tion under this part. 

“8. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise ap- 
propriated, available immediately and until 
expended, the sum of $500,000 to be utilized 
by the Veterans’ Administration under such 
rules and regulations as the Administrator 
may prescribe, as a revolving fund for the 
purpose of making advancements not exceed- 
ing $100 in any case, to persons commencing 
or undertaking courses of vocational re- 
habilitation under this part, such advance- 
ment to bear no interest and to be reim- 
bursed in such installments as may be de- 
termined by the Administrator by proper de- 
ductions from any future payments of pen- 
sion or retirement pay. 

“9. The Administrator shall have the power 
to provide courses of instruction for person- 
nel and may detail employees to attend the 
same any may detail any such personnel to 
attend courses conducted by other than Vete- 
rans’ Administration agencies, including pri- 
vate organizations and such employee., in 
addition to their salaries, shall be entitled 
to the payment of expenses incident to such 
detail, including transportation and tuition, 
as the Administrator by rules and regula- 
tions shall provide; and also in his discretion, 
to make, or, as by agreement with other 
agency or institution, cause to be made, 
studies, investigations, and reports inquiring 
into the rehabilitation of disabled persons 
and the relative abilities, aptitudes, and capa- 
cities of the several groups of the variously 
handicapped and as to how their poten- 
tialities can best be developed and their serv- 
ices best utilized in gainful and suitable 
employment, including the rehabilitation 
programs of foreign nations. For this pur- 
pose he shall have the power to cooperate 
with such public and private agencies as 
he may deem advisable and to call in con- 
sultants who shall receive as compensation 
for their services a reasonable per diem, which 
the Administrator shall by rules and regula- 
tions provide, for each day actually spent 
in the work provided for herein and shall in 
addition be reimbursed for their necessary 
traveling and other expenses. For the pur- 
pose of this part, the Administrator may 
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accept uncompensated services upon such 
agreement as he may deem feasible, 

Sec. 3. The appropriations for the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, “Salaries and expenses, 
medical and hospital, and compensation and 
pensions,” shall be available for necessary 
expenses, including but not confined to neces- 
sary medical care, and pension payment, pay- 
ment or reimbursement of expenses in con- 
nection with supplying suitable training 
under this act; and there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such additional 
amount or amounts as may be necessary to 
accomplish the purpose of this act. 


Veteran Organizations Endorse Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Training by Vet- 
erans’ Administration for Disabled 
Members of Armed Forces of World 
War No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 6 I introduced H. R. 739, a bill 
designed to provide vocational rehabili- 
tation training by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for those members of the 
armed forces who become disabled by 
reason of their service in line of duty in 
the present war. 

The several veteran organizations of 
the country support H. R. 739 and mil- 
itantly oppose the idea that vocational 
rehabilitation training shall be admin- 
istered by any other agency of the Gov- 
ernment other than the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. = 

The veteran organizations of America 
are not opposed to the consideration of 
the needs of all disabled persons in this 
country, but they believe that disabled 
war veterans should be treated as a sep- 
arate class and their problems handled 
specifically by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion which was created for that specific 
purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point a 
self-explanatory communication received 
from Mr. Omar B, Ketchum, National 
Legislative Representative, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., December 30, 1942. 
Hon. James E. VAN ZANDT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Van Zar: Enclosed is draft 
of a bill which would provide vocational 
rehabilitation training for those members of 
the armed forces who become disabled by 
reason of their service in line of duty dur- 
ing the present war. 

As legislative representative for the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
I would like to have you introduce this bill 
at your earliest convenience when the new 
or Seventy-eighth Congress convenes, This 
bill has the unanimous support and approval 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, and is covered by a resolution adopted 


by the delegates to the forty-third national 
encampment which was held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, August 30 to September 4, 1942. 

For your further information, this bill was 
drafted in collaboration with the American 
Legion, the Disabled American Veterans, and 
the Veterans’ Administration of the Federal 

~ Government, and I understand has the com- 
plete endorsement and approval of the two 
mentioned veteran organizations, as well as 
tentative approval by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

An effort was made in the Seventy-seventh 
Congress to obtain approval of this bill, 
but due to the desire of the administration, 
along with certain other groups to incor- 
porate the needs of disabled veterans for 
vocational rehabilitation in a broad program 
to cover all disabled persons in the Nation, 
no final decision was reached before the ad- 
journment of the Seventy-seventh Congress. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States are not opposed to consideration of 
the needs of all disabled persons in this 
country, but we do believe that disabled 
war veterans should be treated as a separate 
class and their problems handled specifically 
by the Veterans’ Administration which was 
created for that specific purpose. 

No doubt you are aware there are already 
thousands of disabled veterans of the pres- 
ent war who are in need of vocational rehabil- 
itation training, and the Congress should 
give early and favorable consideration to their 
needs and not continue to jeopardize these 
needs by waiting to work out a program 
which would tie all disabled persons in with 
disabled veterans. 

Trusting we may have your wholehearted 
cooperation, as well as that of your col- 
leagues, in pushing this meritorious legisla- 
tion to a successful conclusion, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
National Legisiative Representative. 


Mr, Speaker, I am confident that every 
Member of Congress will realize the im- 
portance of having disabled veterans of 
the present war given the benefit of hay- 
ing the Veterans’ Administration admin- 
ister to their needs and not subject them 
to an independent agency whose prime 
interest is rehabilitation of civilians. 


Farewell to a Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include therein 


an editorial published in the Helena In- 
dependent, of Helena, Mont., of January 
7, 1943, eulogizing the late Lt. R. E. 
(Red) Morrison. “Red” Morrison’s 
death is felt keenly not only by his multi- 
tude of friends in Lewis and Clark County 
but by all the people of the State of 
Montana as well. He was a fine citizen, 
an outstanding soldier in the defense of 
our country, and a real American. 
The editorial follows: 
FAREWELL TO A FRIEND 


Helena has the sad duty of saying its final 
farewell to First Lt. R. E. Morrison, who gave 
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his life for his country in an airplane crash a 
few days ago. 

Because Red“ Morrison was good and 
genial, because he was a community leader 
and never-tiring worker, and because he was 
a wholesome example for many a boy here, 
news of his death in the line of duty was 
particularly shocking. 

Lieutenant Morrison was State senator 
from Lewis and Clark County at the time of 
his passing. Before he had served in the 
house of representatives. He was every busy 
in public affairs, but this popular citizen 
leaves his greatest mark as an aviation ex- 
pert, one who prepared many Montana youths 
for aerial careers that today find them serv- 
ing their Nation, just as did their skillful 
mentor. 

A veteran of the last war, Lieutenant Mor- 
rison, in the intervening years, kept up his 
qualifications as a flying officer. When the 
call came again he was ready. 

Now he comes home from his second war. 
His legion of friends will miss his affable 
greetings. These friends will miss his happy 
way. It is difficult to say goodbye to “Red” 
Morrison. 


Tennessee Cooperates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks I 
desire to include the text of House Joint 
Resolution No. 1, passed by the General 
Assembly of the State of Tennessee, 

The resolution, which expresses appre- 
ciation for the work of the President, his 
Cabinet, military and naval leaders, and 
the Congress of the United States, also 
pledges every possible cooperation of the 
State of Tennessee in hastening the day 
of victory. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas the President of the United States, 
his Cabinet, military aides, and the Congress 
have worked untiringly and unselfishly in giv- 
ing their leadership for the prosecution of the 
war; and 

Whereas, considering the magnanimity of 
their task, we feel that they have led us in 
making most excellent progress toward saving 
our Nation and the world from tyranny and 
slavery; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Tennessee (the senate con- 
curring), That we hereby express our sincere 
appreciation and gratitude to the President, 
his Cabinet, and other aides, and the Con- 
gress for their invaluable and sacrificial serv- 
ices which they have rendered to the Nation 
since cur country has been at war; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this body most heartily en- 
dorses the general idea of a world congress 
to keep the peace, when, through God’s help, 
we shall have attained it, so that our posterity 
may be saved from the constant recurrence of 
war, and the dire threat of the annihilation 
of our civilization; and be it further 

Resolved, That this general assembly as- 
sure said leaders of the Nation that it is most 
anxious to cooperate in any way possible to- 
ward hastening the day of victory; and be it 
further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to President Roosevelt, Secretary of State 
Hull, and to each Member of Congress from 
Tennessee, and that it be spread upon the 
Journal of the House and Senate. 


A Message to the Italian People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, citi- 
zens of Italy, I am an American of Ital- 
ian origin, and I have the honor of being 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. As such, I 
represent a district which is populated 
by thousands of Americans also of Italian 
origin. 

I know the activities of these particu- 
Jar Americans. I also know their senti- 
ments and their prayers. All of us are 
convinced that an Allied victory is inevi- 
table. No effort has been spared by the 
Americans of Italian descent to bring 
about an Allied victory. They have been 
at the front lines of Bataan, Corregi- 
dor, Midway Island, North Africa—yes, 
wherever the toil, sweat, and blood of 
Americans were needed there did you find 
them striving hard for an Allied victory. 
In addition, they are found on the home 
front, amongst the purchasers of War 
bonds, amongst all the voluntary civilian 
war workers, and in every activity to fur- 
ther the war effort. 

Throughout the history of our two 
countries, the Italian people and the 
Americans have been at peace. They 
have always had a mutual regard and 
respect for each other. You know, and 
I know, that there were never any de- 
signs on the part of the Americans 
against the safety and well-being of the 
Italian people, and vice versa. In fact, 
our two peoples have been comrades in 
arms, facing death together, in an effort 
to insure the safety of our two countries. 
America has stood out as a haven and 
land of opportunity to those millions of 
Italians who left the Italian shores and 
have taken their places in all walks of 
American life. All this has been changed. 
Why? Simply because of the unwar- 
ranted interference in your affairs by 
Hitler, who directed Mussolini to declare 
war against the United States. We in 
America are convinced that you people of 
Italy have no rancor nor hatred against 
us. Certainly we Americans have no 
hatred for you. We appreciate the fact 
that this is a war forced upon you by the 
Italian politicians, acting under orders 
from Hitler, and against your wishes. 

You, as the descendants of Christopher 
Columbus, must share the same pride 
which we Americans of Italian descent 
experience, in the knowledge that it was 
the courage and foresight of an Italian 
which gave to the world a land dedicated 
to the grand ideals of human freedom, 
tolerance, and charity. You are being 
forced against your will to contribute to 


an effort to destroy those ideals. It is in 
accordance with those ideals that Amer- 
ica has assured the world that it is feed- 
ing, and shall continue to feed, the peo- 
ple of all lands which are now, and will 
in the future be, occupied by the Allies. 
Contrast this attitude with that of Hit- 
ler, who, through his German officials, 
has publicly assured the Germans that 
if anyone will starve in Europe this win- 
ter, it will not be the Germans. : 

The exigencies of war have made nec- 
essary the bombardment of Italy itself. 
Genoa, Milano, Torino, and many other 
places in Italy have already experienced 
the ravages of aerial bombardment. You 
must understand that, of necessity, this 
will be nothing compared to what will 
follow if the Germans are still permitted 
to overrun and control your country. 
Do you not realize that Mussolini, be- 
cause of his cooperation with Hitler, has 
brought chaos and ruin to your empire? 
Can you not see that the only hope for 
the future of Italy lies in Allied victory? 

We are your friends. We do not wish 
you harm. All the sufferings of your 
people, all the agony which we know is 
yours, will come to an end the moment 
you put your faith and trust in the United 
States. Only through an Allied victory 
will the Italy of the arts, music, and 
peace exist once more. 

The Allies seek no territorial aggran- 
dizement. America is in this war against 
your government because 1 year ago Mus- 
solini declared war against us. We know 
that the hearts of your civilian popula- 
tion and of youi soldiers are not in this 
war which was forced upon you by the 
Nazi-Fascists. We have only one objec- 
tive and that is to rid the earth of Hit- 
lerism and of fascism and all the evil 
they have brought in their wake. There 
can be no peace until this objective is 
attained. 


Five Sons of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. 
Sullivan, of Waterloo, Iowa, Missing in 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago the people of Iowa learned with 
pride that from one family five broth- 
ers were in the United States Navy. 
They were Francis Henry, Joseph Eu- 
gene, George Thomas, Madison Abel, and 
Albert Leo Sullivan, sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas F. Sullivan, 98 Adams Street, 
Waterloo, Iowa. They enlisted January 
3, 1942, with the understanding that they 
would be allowed to serve together. 

All of these young men were on the 
cruiser Juneau, sunk in enemy action on 
November 13, 1942, and the Navy Depart- 
ment reports them all missing in action. 
I am sure we all join in the prayer that 
a report of their safety may yet be re- 
ceived, 
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No poor words of mine could lessen the 
grief that must be felt by these parents. 
I can only say that the sympathy of our 
community of this House, and of the Na- 
tion goes out to them. In the face of 
this dreadful tragedy how small the 
troubles of the rest of us seem. 

Let us resolve that the sacrifices of 
this family shall spur us on to greater 
efforts until the great day dawns when 
me war will be brought to a victorious 
close. 


The Alternative to a Post-War W. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Fred I, Kent, which appeared in the 
Seventh Annual Voice of Business Edi- 
tion of the New York Sun: 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO A Post-War W. P. A— 
IF THERE SHOULD Be No Boom To ABSORB 
QUICKLY OUR WORKERS IN PEACETIME INDUS- 
TRIES, IT Is PROPOSED THAT THE GOVERN- 
MENT UNDERWRITE EMPLOYMENT IN PRIVATE 


JOBS 
(By Fred I. Kent) 

The world has been flooded with propa- 
ganda which has tended to steal the sense of 
individual responsibility from all mankind. 
People have been taught to think that the 
world owes them a living, that they have the 
right to demand security from outside of 
themselves, that society is obligated to pro- 
vide them with work or with buying power. 

Of what does this world and this society 
consist? Nothing more nor less than the peo- 
ple who are upon our earth, and each indi- 
vidual bears the same responsibility to every 
other individual that each and all bear to him. 
Therefore, what the world and society owe to 
every man every man owes to the world and 
to society. In the last analysis, this means 
that every individual, to the extent of his 
capacity, owes it to society and to himself to 
provide himself with a living, and to strive for 
the security of himself and of those for whom 
he is responsible. 

The complexities in living, engendered by 
vast populations and racial and climatic var- 
fables, have resulted in the formation of 
nations and of group forces within these na- 
tions, of different forms of labor both mental 
and physical, and of many kinds of govern- 
ment. However, the highest standard of liv- 
ing always prevails where individual initiative 
and individual incentive exist, and in the 
proportion that they are controlled by fair 
laws for the protection of all the people. 

The chaotic world of today is in large part 
the result of the growing curtailment, 
through government usurpation, of the dy- 
namic values which lie within the power of 
individual initiative and incentive. 

SO-CALLED SECURITY 


Now, with the turmoil of war brought 
upon us through the widespread unrest cre- 
ated by false promises, the accent upon post- 
war planning is being directed in high places 
toward social security built upon a founda- 
tion of quicksand rather than upon one of 
constructive recovery through private enter- 
prise. 

Government will have a great work to do 


in the post-war period and it will take all of 
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the ability and all of the energy of men in 
government to successfully carry out its 
legitimate functions without intruding upon 
those which should be borne by its citizens. 

There will be many problems to solve 
when the war ends but the most critical of 
all will be that of how to put back men and 
women into peacetime pursuits without a 
long period of great unemployment. 

This problem must be solved first of all, 
Others will depend upon its proper solution. 
Paying men and women by government, 
with no constructive work being demanded 
in return, is no answer. If undertaken it 
will certainly lay the foundation for another 
war which will begin to brew at the incep- 
tion of the peace. Nor can government take 
the place of private enterprise in the employ- 
ment of its citizens and provide a standard 
of living that the people can have and should 
have. 

UNDERWRITING JOBS 

What, then, can Government do that will 
be effective? Create public works? Yes; in 
a limited way, but if carried too far it can 
be most . The acts of Government 
to be effective must serve to restore confi- 
dence because business revival builds upon 
confidence and lags or disintegrates upon 
uncertainty. To treat this subject fully 
would require volumes, but it is possible to 
take up one phase in this article. 

If upon the close of the war every industry 
had confidence that the people would have 
consumer’s power and could buy their re- 
quirements and fulfill their desires, men 
would be employed to peacetime capacity. 

Let us suppose, then, that Government 
should guarantee the consumer-goods indus- 
tries against loss if they would reemploy men 
in pre-war numbers. If this were done, men 
would be employed in constructive jobs by 
private enterprise. But to meet the condi- 
tions of private enterprise industry should 
pay Government if it made a profit. If in- 
dustry had to pay Government, say, half the 
profit it might make, it would naturally wish 
to get out from under the guaranties as 
quickly as possible. Also, if the industries 
realized that men were being employed gen- 
erally, because Government guaranties were 
available, many would prefer to undertake 
employment at their own risk. They would 
know that the consumer power created 
through work would build demand and they 
woul have confidence that there would be 
markets for their goods. 

The carrying out of such Government 
guaranties could be accomplished on a de- 
centralized basis without the development of 
bureaucracies. The ‘Treasury Department, 
through the Federal Reserve System, could 
authorize member banks to arrange the 
guaranties with their own customers under 
proper regulations. The banks would then 
be justified in making advances to their 
clients for raw materials and the cost of 
processing goods. The whole banking sys- 
tem would be reestablished on a sound basis. 
The demand for raw materials would restore 
the producing industries and their shipment 
to factories would add to transportation re- 
quirements. The movement of finished 
goods to markets, made possible by renewed 
consumer buying power, would further accel- 
erate transportation 

A STIMULANT 


The reestablishment of industry would 
therefore spread out through normal chan- 
nels and restore the demand for services of 
all kinds. Giving the guaranties only to the 
consumer-goods industries would make work 
for men without guaranties on the farms 
and in the mines and for purposes of trans- 
portation. Durable goods would be required, 
making for employment in those industries, 
Increased consumer buying power would re- 
sult in growing consumption of food. But the 
farmers would gain most from the normal 
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employment of men, taken from the farms 
and made both consumers of farm products 
and producers of industrial goods required 
by the farmers, instead of growers of addi- 
tional unneeded food units. 

Such a system should only be established 
for a short period, possibly for a year or at 
most, a year and a half. It is of course en- 
tirely possible that its necessity would dis- 
appear before that time in which case it 
would automatically run out. 

This method of procedure would be a true 
pump primer whereas Government expendi- 
tures lead into a continuation of depressions 
which are apt to become progressively worse. 

Government spending such as we have 
witnessed during the last decade has not 
been a pump primer at all, but has proved to 
be a very bad system harmful to all con- 
cerned and one almost impossible to stop. 

THE PRICE OF “RELIEF” 

If some other method is devised that may 
be better than a Government guaranty of 
consumer’s industries against loss if they re- 
employ men it should be adopted. Otherwise 
we may have only two alternatives in the 
post-war period provided a quick boom does 
not develop, the one Government relief, the 
second the guaranty we have outlined. 

Government relief, the giving of buying 
power without receipt by Government of its 
equivalent in work or production, would 
mean growing Government expenditures, the 
building up of bureaucracies and the dissi- 
pation of the wealth of the country that 
might remain following the war. 

From the standpoint of the public, it 
would mean increasing taxation and the de- 
velopment of many unemployables as has 
been the case in the United States and in 
European countries during the past 10 years. 
When men and women begin to lean upon 
Government they lose their sense of inde- 
pendence and rapidly deteriorate into public 
burdens. Unemployment is not necessary. 
There is work for everyone under a system 
which does not restrict business and indus- 
try but only aims to control wrongdoing. 
There has been propaganda claiming this is 
not true, but production and work statistics 
prove the contrary. 

Labor-saving devices and inventions always 
result in creating new conveniences for the 
people which require more labor than that 
which inventions may save. To be sure, they 
often occasion a transfer of work from one 
plant to another, from an old one to a new 
one, or from one department to another in 
the same plant. But again statistics show 
that even in individual plants where labor- 
saving devices have reduced the require- 
ment for the employment of men there has 
been a lag of only about 2 years under normal 
conditions before the same plants have re- 
quired greater numbers of employees than be- 
fore, due to the increase in markets which 
inventions have provided by lowering of 
prices and by the production cf new, useful 
articles. 

The alternative to relief would be that 
Government guarantee the consumer's in- 
dustries against loss if they employed pre- 
war quotas. Under such conditions, with 
the certainty that buying power would be 
created, confidence would be restored. Then 
Government, instead of paying out money 
that could never be recovered, could be ex- 
pected to make a profit as losses would un- 
doubtedly be more than offset by the income 
received from the extension of guaranties to 
industries which make a profit. Men would 
be working in normal ways and the buying 
power which they received would come from 
the production of goods that would go into 
the markets and directly or indirectly replace 
those things which they had taken through 
their purchases. 

Taxes, other things being equal, would be 
greatly reduced and could be obtained on a 
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fair basis from all citizens and not have to 
be a burden upon a few. 


WAR MEASURES 


As between the two methods of procedure, 
ff either one proved to be necessary, there 
would seem to be no doubt as to which would 
be in the interest of the people. The ex- 
penditure of funds by governments in some 
form of dole has throughout history proved 
to be harmful to all the people and particu- 
larly to those who received the payments, 
whereas government guaranties to the con- 
sumer’s industries against loss would result 
in the natural normal upbuilding of all the 
forces which, working together, go to build a 
sound national economy. 

While the war continues it is our duty to 
increase the effectiveness of the war effort 
while at the same time laying a safe founda- 
tion for procedure during the post-war pe- 
riod, To accomplish this, Congress must re- 
duce wasteful expenditures, amend the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act in such manner as 
to make it fair for labor, fair for industry, 
and fair for the public, clean out our bureauc- 
racles while the manpower is needed in in- 
dustry and by the military services, and re- 
build our systems of rationing in such man- 
ner that they can be dropped promptly when 
they are no longer needed. Effort should also 
be made to see that such regulation of the 
people as the war makes necessary shall be 
set up so as to enable prompt withdrawal 
when the need is over. 

The immense sums that are going to be 
needed to win the war call for the conserva- 
tion of the financial power of the country in 
every legitimate way. 

The country is going to require the indi- 
vidual and composite intelligence of our 
people to the utmost if we are to keep the 
loss of life necessary to win our battles to the 
minimum. We cannot afford to have bu- 
reaucracies play fast and loose with the forces 
that lie within the individual initiative of 
our people any more than we can afford to 
have them waste our economic power and 
needed raw materials. 

We must be an alert people during this 
war and make certain that the peace is not 
delayed one single month or one single day 
with the unnecessary loss of life that would 
be entailed. 

The people of America must be ever wide 
awake, 


They Shall Not Die in Vain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I take pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of the Congress and the people 
of the United States to the splendid edi- 
torial on realistic post-war aims which 
was written by Editor Elmer W. Olson, 
of the Red Wing, Minn., Republican 
Eagle, in the issue of his paper on Jan- 
uary 11, 1943: 

FOR MANY THERE CAN BE NO VICTORY 

Amid all this talk about what the peace 
shall be when this horrible war is at last 
ended—ended, perhaps, not because the ag- 
gressors have been made to acknowledge that 
their ideas were wrong, but simply because 
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they have been overwhelmed by those who 
think otherwise—it should be taken into 
consideration that there is one great mass of 
humanity which will have no voice in the 
world’s future, but who should be considered 
first. This is the voice of the great host 
silenced forever in the struggle. 

After every war the peacemakers solemnly 
resolve that “these who died here shall not 
have died in vain,” and then the world pro- 
ceeds about the business of getting itself in- 
volved into another conflict, and the sordid 
business has to be repeated all over again. 

There is always talk about brave young 
men of all nations giving up their lives will- 
ingly, and gallantly, for the cause they be- 
lieve just and right. But deep in our hearts 
we know that a majority of those who fight 
do so because it is a duty; most of them are 
not at all sure of the right or the wrong of 
the main issues; there is confusion in their 
minds whether they have been led aright and 
whether there isn’t a chance they are fighting 
merely because someone has maneuvered 
them into a position where there isn't any 
other way out, through blundering or the evil 
machinations of the enemy. 

One thing is certain—those who die in 
war do so for a cause, or for a purpose—right 
or wrong. Seems as if it is up to the peace- 
makers to make sure they didn’t die in vain 
by aiming, first of all, to remove any and 
all causes which resulted in their being 
offered up as human sacrifices. Too often, 
after victory perches on the banners of those 
who are still living, those who made such 
victory possible through their sacrifices are 
forgotten in the human bickerings that 
follow. For those who have died there can 
be no victory; neither for them nor for those 
whose entire lives were wrapped up in them. 
The signing of an armistice, the drawing up 
of treaties, the fixing of boundaries, brings 
no thought of joy to those who have lost 
dear ones in the fight. To them there is 
scant comfort in the oft-repeated phrase: 
“They did not die in vain.” 

So it would seem it is up to those fortunate 
enough to survive because others have died, 
to bend every effort toward creating a world 
in which other young men won't have to go 
out and give up their lives in like manner; 
to see that there is no need in the future to 
repeat “they shall not die in vain,” but 
rather to make sure they don't have to die at 
all except in the orderly pursuit of their own 
lives and ambitions. 

In the writing of the peace the debts be- 
tween the living should be forgotten; the 
debt owed those who, through force of cir- 
cumstances in which they had no choice, 
gave up all, should be settled in full. Those 
who survive have no right to make selfish 
peace terms. Those who survive didn’t win 
any wars; it is those who perished and in 
doing so made victory possible. And unless 
in dying they have made future wars im- 
possible, then they, too, have lost. They 
have, without a doubt, died in vain. 


One Basic Defect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by Mark 
Sullivan so clearly sets forth the reasons 
why the present administration has not 
been as successful as it might well have 


been, that it properly has a place in the 
ConcRES TONAL RECORD. I commend it to 
the Mei..ners of the House and Senate: 
One Basic DEFECT 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
CONSEQUENCE OF CENTRALIZED AUTHORITY 


The discontent about rationing, climaxing 
in the resignation of Chief Rationer Leon 
Henderson, is occasion for considering the 
whole matter of Government controls and 
limitations. 

The first thing to say is that the controls, 
and the sacrifices by citizens, are necessary— 
they are an inevitable accompaniment of 
war, The greater the sacrifice by the citi- 
zen, the greater the help toward winning 
the war (assuming, of course, that the system 
of control is wisely devised and well-adminis- 
tered). Right now, the gas we did not get 
on our Pennsylvania farm last Saturday is 
the identical gas which, a few weeks from 
now, will turn up in the engine of one of 
our tanks in North Africa. The direct rea- 
son for the extremely drastic limitation on 
gas in Atlantic seaboard States, over Satur- 
day and Sunday, was a hurry call from 
North Africa for more gas. The citizen who 
did without gas was helping, directly and 
concretely, to win our battle in North Africa. 

But the need for sacrifice, and the will- 
ingness of the citizen to make the sacrifice, 
does not relieve us from considering whether 
the system is sound and well administered. 
To that question the answer is, in many 
respects no. The system has fundamental 
mistakes of planning and carrying out. 

The most conspicuous single mistake was 
about rubber. Of rubber we ought to have 
no shortage at all as yet, and perhaps never. 
That we are short of it is the result of a 
most serious defect of foresight and judg- 
ment. The Administration ought to have 
foreseen that war with Japan, and possible 
early successes by Japan, might cut off our 
supply of rubber from Malaya and the East 
Indies. In forehandedness against that pos- 
sibility, we should have built up in advance 
an immense stock pile of rubber or have set 
up synthetic rubber manufacture. 

Yet even the avoidance of that mistake 
might not have helped us as respects auto- 
mobile driving. Even if we did not lack 
rubber, we would still lack gas. Our need 
for maintaining two large fighting forces in 
two oceans, at distances some 7,000 and 5,000 
miles away, creates a need for gas and oil 
that is unlimited. The need is unlimited in 
the sense that the more our fighting forces 
have, the better they can fight. If we could, 
without detriment to our manufacture of 
military supplies, do without any gas at all 
for civilian use, we would help our war 
effort. And what is true of gas is true of 
food, clothing—everything. There is liter- 
ally no degree of sacrifice that is too much— 
again, provided the system is well devised 
and administered. 

The system so far has had, among others, 
one basic and glaring defect—it was recog- 
nized and admitted, belatedly, in Mr. Hen- 
derson's radio swan song last week. This 
defect is, too much authority held tightly 
in Washington, over minute details—unwill- 
ingness to give discretion or authority to 
local communities. 

This mistake is inherent in the broad pat- 
tern of the present administration’s policies 
and practices. During the years before war 
came, the effort was to centralize authority 
at Washington, an effort going so far as to 
deprive States and other local units of gov- 
ernment of functions they have always had. 
The administration was erecting a changed 
structure of American society in which cen- 
tralization at Washington was a cornerstone. 
This broad purpose, and the details of it, 
when war approached, were guarded jeal- 
ously. Not only did the administration hold 
fast to changes already made, it insisted on 
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more. Mr. Roosevelt said that preparedness 
for war would not be allowed to interrupt 
the program of what he called social reforms. 

In this spirit, when wartime controls were 
set up, care was taken to man them with 
administration men. Mr. Henderson is a 
conspicuous example; he is a veteran of the 
New Deal's old guard; his service goes back as 
far as the National Recovery Act and the 
blue eagle in 1934, and has been practically 
continuous since, In practically all the 
war and defense organizations, veteran New 
Dealers, such as Vice President WALLACE and 
Mr. Harry Hopkins, were placed in positions 
where they, with fellow New Dealers, could 
have control or check. ` 

When outsiders were brought in, they were 
surrounded with boards on which New Dealers 
had a majority. When outsider Mr. William 
Knudsen was put in a high post, his power 
was limited to exactly 50 percent; along with 
him, and having equal authority, was New 
Dealer and labor leader Mr. Sidney Hillman, 

This determination to keep the personnel 
of the New Deal in authority, and to preserve 
the purpose and pattern of social reform, the 
reluctance to concentrate solely upon fighting 
the war and organizing the country for that 
purpose only—this accounts for much of 
what the country must endure. 


Military Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr, Speaker, I 
desire to present to the membership of 
the House an outstanding address deliv- 
ered by Brig. Gen. Cornelius W. Wicker- 
sham, United States Army, commandant 
of the School of Military Government at 
Charlottesville, Va., on “Military Govern- 
ment.” This address was given last night 
at the Mayflower Hotel before a joint 
meeting of the Federal Bar Association, 
the American Bar Association, the Mili- 
tary and Naval Law Committee in the 
presence of the outstanding members of 
the law profession, Members of the legis- 
lative branch, and the leading military 
Officials. 


The military occupation of enemy territory 
suspends the operation of the enemy's civil 
government in the occupied area. It is then 
necessary for the occupying power to ex- 
ercise the functions of government and to 
maintain public order. The responsibility 
for restoring law, order, and public safety, 
falls on the military forces of the occupant 
under the command of the commanding gen- 
eral of a theater of operations, who is the 
military governor. The organs through which 
the military forces carry out this mission are 
known collectively as military government. 
The exercise of the function is a command! 
responsibility and the assistants to the mili- | 
tary governor are known as civil affairs of- 
ficers. They are the administrators. l 

Military government must be distinguished 
from martial law. The former is the form! 
of government established and maintained 
by a belligerent by force of arms over oc-! 
cupied territory of the enemy, and its in- 
habitants. Martial law, on the other hand,’ 
is the control and government of the civil) 


population through the military forces in 
domestic territory as distinguished from oc- 
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eupied territory of an enemy recognized as a 
belligerent. 

To give an idea of the necessity for wide 

` Knowledge and experience of those who ad- 
minister military government, I invite your 
attention to the functions of civil affairs 
sections on the staff of the military governor. 
They must deal with public works and utili- 
ties, the financial affairs of the occupied 
territory, public health and sanitation, educa- 
tion, public safety, legal matters, communica- 
tions, public welfare, economics, and public 
relations. 

Too often in loose discussion and thought 
as expressed in the newspapers and else- 
where, reference is made only to those one or 
two individuals who appear as military gov- 
ernors. One thinks of General Wood in 
Cuba; of Clive in India; of Lord Kitchener 
in Egypt; and of Lyautey in Morocco. We 
are apt to forget that one man cannot do it 
all; that he must be supported by a large 
and highly trained staff; and that unless he 
is so supported, and unless the staff is so 
organized that all of the necessary functions 
of government will be given adequate at- 
tention, it will be impossible for him to ac- 
complish a worth-while result. 

These principles are even more necessary 
to be borne in mind when we consider occu- 
pation under the complexities of modern 
governmental organization in an industrial 
country with a large population. This fact 
has been recognized by our enemies who have 
trained not dozens, but thousands of civil af- 
fairs officers. All our own studies lead to the 
same conclusion. 

At the end of the last war we were, as in 
the past, wholly unprepared for the task of 
military government. In the occupation of 
the Coblenz bridgehead in Germany we em- 
ployed over 200 officers in the work. Hastily 
organized, wholly unprepared, with no deñ- 
nite plan, they succeeded better than we had 
any reason to expect. 

Owing to economic and other conditions, 
the Germans were willing to accept our gov- 
ernment and, with few exceptions, to obey 
its decrees. When the occupation was over, 
the officer in charge of civil affairs under Gen- 
eral Dickman and General Allen made a re- 
port which in many ways is one of the most 
thorough and interesting ever made by an 
American officer. In making this report, 
Col. I. L. Hunt, of the United States Army, 
expressed the hope that never again would 
the United States Army be found unprepared 
for the important duties of military govern- 
ment. This report slumbered in the archives 
of the War Department for many years. It 
was resurrected shortly before the present 
emergency and, owing to the foresight of Col. 
Archibald King, of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's Department, and other officers, it was 
used as the basis for our manual on military 
government, which was issued in 1940. 

The manual led to the establishment by the 
War Department of the School of Military 
Government at Charlottesville under the 
supervision of Maj. Gen. Allen W. Gullion, 
United States Army, the Provost Marshal 
General. This, in turn, led to the adoption 
by the War Department of a wide military 
government program. We are determined 
that in the great tasks that lie before us, the 
Army shall not be unprepared. 

Let us visualize the organization and re- 
quirements as they actually exist in a theater 
of operations. When our front-line troops 
invade enemy territory the powers of the hos- 
tile government cease to exist. The advanc- 
ing armies will find chaos, physical, mental, 
and moral. Authority will have been re- 
moved, cities will have been destroyed, chan- 
nels of communications disrupted, food, 
money, clothing, medical supplies swept 
away, and the civil population will be disor- 
ganized and without order. It is obvious that 
only the commander of our troops can give 
orders, for the prime necessity is the success- 


ful conduct of military operations without 
interference from the local population, and 
the protection, feeding, and housing of our 
own troops. The armed forces of the enemy 
may be only over the next hill. Military ne- 
cessity requires that our tactical operations 
shall be conducted with the least possible 
interference from the hostile population. 
Subject only thereto, humanity requires, and 
the best interests of our own country demand, 
that they shall not be allowed to starve or to 
suffer unduly from our occupation. The best 
results will be obtained by a policy of justice, 
honor, and humanity. 

Civil affairs officers must be ready with 
plans for the prompt restoring of public order 
and public safety, and for the necessary sup- 
ply of food, medical supplies, and other relief 
to the local population. The sooner that 
normal life can be restored the better. 

As the fighting troops advance, a more 
stabilized form of military government can 
be established, where officers in charge of 
civil affairs can be appointed for each large 
city, country, or province, and for larger 
areas. Each of these officers must have an 
adequate staff of trained assistants to ad- 
minister the matters of public health and 
sanitation, public safety, economics, fiscal, 
legal, and the other functions of military 
government. At the head of the 
commanding general of the theater of oper- 
ations there must be an adequate planning 
staff under an officer in charge of civil affairs 
who will advise the commanding general on 
matters relating to civil affairs and see that 
his decisions are carried out within the 
theater. 

The broad policies under which the func- 
tions of government will be conducted will 
be laid down by the President or the State 
Department or other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. It will be the duty of the theater 
commander and his staff, and of subordinate 
commanders and their staffs, to carry out 
and administer the policies so laid down. 
In this way it is hoped that the policies of 
our Government can be carried out in the 
field by trained administrators. Many oper- 
atives will also be needed, and the military 
government program contemplates, besides 
the training of the staff, the selection of an 
adequate number of engineers, public-health 
experts, fiscal, legal, and other specialists 
who, when the time comes, will be called 
upon to assist in the operation of the vari- 
ous activities that will be required in enemy 
territory. Junior assistants to the Army ad- 
ministrators will be obtained from the Mili- 
tary Police Corps and other sources, 

The use of tactical officers without particu- 
lar training for this work must be kept to a 
minimum. The better the work is done, the 
less will it be necessary to call for the assist- 
ance of tactical officers and troops, who must 
be kept at all times ready to continue or 
resume tactical operations in the field. 

At the School of Military Government, 
courses are given in Army organization and 
staff functioning, public administration, the 
principles of military government, and those 
of international law liaison functions and 
duties, the history of and experiences in mili- 
tary government, including our own past ex- 
periences and those of other countries, and 
courses in the intensive study of the principal 
enemy countries and special areas, including 
their system of government and political 
economy, their recent history and geography, 
their national psychology, and their legal sys- 
tem. Lectures are given by the members of 
the faculty and by visiting lecturers. We 
have called upon the universities, various 
branches of the Government, and others to 
assist us by sending their experts on various 
topics of interest to lecture at the school. 
They have included some of the best-known 
experts in the country. Im addition to lec- 
tures and individual study and research, and 
in order to obtain the advantage of the ap- 
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plicatory method through the problem work, 
which is similar in procedure to that of the 
War College, the class is divided into commit- 
tees, each with a section chief, and problems 
are issued periodically. These committee re- 
ports have a double value. They are useful 
as an applied method of instruction, and 
also as a basis for plans which may be put 
into effect when called for. 

The work requires a large amount of re- 
search, Among other documents examined, 
our school library has secured over 1,000 doc- 
uments of relevant materials of recent in- 
formation; 50 periodical publications are re- 
ceived; over 6,000 selected books have been 
obtained from 30 libraries in the country on 
loan during each 4-month course; and ap- 
proximately 1,000 volumes have been pur- 
chased for our use. Our own catalog now 
numbers in excess of 5,000 items, and the 
bibliographies prepared from institutions, 
regional experts, and elsewhere, together with 
our catalog, now contain over 10,000 selected 
items. The map collection consists of 2,600 
maps of varying scales. This illustrates the 
broad field of research and study which form 
the basis of the committee reports. 

From these facts, and in view of the mis- 
sion of training for subsequent detail to 
military government and liaison the prin- 
cipal administrators of the work, it will be 
seen that only those of the highest qualifi- 
cations can be considered as students. We 
have an allotment of officers of the Army 
from the grade of captain to colonel and an 
allotment of civilians who may be commis- 
sioned in the Specialist Reserve for the 
course. They must be those who have had 
experience in a former military government 
or in Federal, State, county, or city govern- 
ment, or in public utilities, or as lawyers, 
sanitary engineers or civil engineers, or have 
real acquaintance with certain foreign coun- 
tries by former residence or travel. Their 
experience must have been far beyond that 
of the ordinary, or they must have excep- 
tional distinction and have exhibited par- 
ticular success in their field. In addition, 
bd ae ck wee administrative or execu- 

ve a a superior type. The lan 
qualification is also of high eren 
recommendations and all applications are 
thoroughly examined by a board of officers 
and only a small percentage are finally recom- 
mended. There were over 2,000 applications 
for the course beginning this month, from 
whom only 150 were selected. 

The organization of the civil-affairs sec- 
tion on the staff of commanders of high 
units does not appear to be thoroughly 
understood. It is a separate section of the 
staff, wholly distinct from all other sections. 
The officer in charge of civil affairs will be 
the head of the civil affairs section of the 
staff of the unit concerned. He will super- 
vise civil affairs in the subordinate territorial 
commands; he will advise the commanding 
general on civil-affairs matters in the hostile 
territory, and he will handle for the com- 
manding general, in accordance with ap- 
proved policies, matters in connection 
therewith. 

It will be interesting to you as lawyers to 
know that the legal department of the civil 
affairs section is charged with the duty of 
supervision of provost courts; the supervision 
of the civil courts, of public prosecutors, and 
the practice of law; the consideration of 
claims of inhabitants of the occupied terri- 
tory against the United States, and of claims 
by the United States against the enemy coun- 
tries. This department is also charged with 
the duty of giving legal advice to the com- 
manding general, the officer in charge of civil 
affairs, and other personnel engaged in mili- 
tary government in respect to the operation 
of such government and matters connected 
with it. 

The ure for military commissions 
and provost courts is very similar to that of 
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general, special, and summary ceurts martial, 
respectively. While the general courts mar- 
tial have concurrent jurisdiction with mili- 
tary commissions and provost courts to try 
any offender who, by the law of war, is subject 
to trial by military tribunals, it is the general 
practice that military commissions do not 
deal ordinarily with such purely military 
offenses specified in the articles of war, and 
governing our own forces, as those articles 
expressly make punishable by sentence of 
court martial, except where the military com- 
mission is also given express statutory juris- 
diction over the offense. In practice, offend- 
ers who are not subject to the Articles of War, 
but who by the law of war are subject to 
trial by military tribunals, are tried by mili- 
tary commissions or provost courts. 

Members of our armed forces who commit 
offenses are usually tried by our own courts 
martial. Members of the civil population 
who violate the proclamations and ordinances 
of the military governor are ordinarily tried 
by military commissions or provost courts, 
depending on the character and seriousness 
of the offense. 

While the other functions of military gov- 
ernment call for administrators of high ability 
and real experience in the fields of finance, 
engineering, economics, sanitation, commu- 
nication, and public relations, there is also 
an important place for trained lawyers of 
wide experience who will be prepared to ad- 
vise many complicated questions of law and 
the administration of justice in hostile ter- 
ritories. I feel sure that our bar can pro- 
duce men of sufficient experience and ability 
for this most important work. 

The policies which govern the conduct of 
military government by American forces em- 
phasize military necessity, the welfare of 
the Government, flexibility, economy of 
effort, and permanence of personnel during 
the period of occupation. Our manual con- 
tains a striking statement of policy with 
which I may well close tonight, As military 
government is executed by force, it is in- 
cumbent upon those who administer it to be 
strictly guided by the principles of justice, 
honor, and humanity—virtues adorning a 
soldier even more than other men for the 
very reason that he possesses the power of 
his arms against the unarmed.” 


Government Should Utilize Facilities of 
Private Business Schools in War 


Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 12, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress should take immediate steps to see 
that the facilities of the now-existing 
1,700 private business schools of the Na- 
tion are utilized for training typists, ste- 
nographers, and clerical help so greatly 
needed in today’s war effort. 

The present system of hiring incom- 
petent stenographers, bookkeepers, 
clerks, and typists and then training 
them while on the job in Government 
offices through improvised departmental 
schools while there are ample facilities 
throughout the United States to train 
efficiently, economically, and in the 
shortest possible time all such employees 
needed, just does not make sense, 


Private business schools pioneered 
business training in America and are 
rightfully entitled to consideration by 
the Government in this much-needed 
program, These schools already have 
their organizations, experienced instruc- 
tors, and the equipment necessary to do 
an efficient job at a great saving of 
money. Their facilities were utilized in 
the last World War, and in the rehabili- 
tation program that followed—and with 
marked success. I can see no reason 
why they should not be considered now. 

Certainly the Government should not 
maintain “departmental schools” in com- 
petition with the private business schools. 
That is what is actually happening to- 
day, and at a needless waste of the tax- 
Payers’ money. To add insult to injury 
the private business schools were recently 
called upon to surrender to the Govern- 
ment 10 percent of their typewriters— 
many of which are now being used in 
competition against them. 

It is the policy of this administration 
to utilize already existing facilities wher- 
ever possible for the production of nec- 
essary war materials, It utilized the 
engineering schools for technical train- 
ing along mechanical lines. I think all 
Members of this House will agree that 
some common-sense program to utilize 
the facilities of private business schools 
to overcome the existing shortage in ef- 
ficient office help should be followed. 

Unless some action is taken by the 
proper committee, I am serving notice 
now that when the various appropria- 
tion bills are considered I shall ask that 
no part of the moneys appropriated shall 
be used to defray the costs of maintaining 
the so-called departmental schools that 
have recently come into being in gov- 
ernment. 


Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
calendar of Calvary Baptist Church, of 
Washington, D. C., for Sunday, January 
10, 1943, was printed a very beautiful and 
expressive poem, which, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I now print in the 
Appendix of the Recorp as an extension 
of my remarks: 


TOMORROW 


Tomorrow when this night is passed 
As even long nights do, 

And peace and brotherhood return 
To weary hearts, yet true. 

When nations all at least are free, 
And our great world at rest; 

When children sing, and mothers smile, 
And no land is oppressed. 

When liberty, and peace and hope 
Have come with new day’s dawn— 

Tomorrow, magic word, rose-hued, 
With sunrise, night is gone. 

Tomorrow, when the night is passed, 
We'll build our world anew; 
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Restore our broken dreams, and find 
Lost joys and treasures too. 
With faith and love and truth we'll bulld 
Our house of life Once more, 
With justice as the cornerstone 
And hearts forever pure. 
With courage for these darkest days, 
Calm and unshaken, we 
Await tomorrow unafraid 
Though black the night may be. 
Tomorrow's morning sun will fade 
Dark clouds to azure sky. 
Tomorrow, blessed, magic world 
God grant that morn is nigh. 
—Rena Mary Taylor. 


Transportation of Oil and Gasoline by 
Intracoastal Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD M. KLE BERG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter to Mr. 
Roy Miller, vice president of the Intra- 
coastal Canal Association, Corpus Christi, 
Tex., by the gentleman from Texas, Hon. 
JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD: 

COLUMBUS, TEX., December 27, 1942. 
Hon. Roy MILLER, 
Vice President, Intracoastal Canal 
Association, Corpus Christt, Tex. 

Dear Roy: This is to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of December 19th in which you 
call attention to a Washington Associated 
Press dispatch stating that Donald Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, had 
authorized the construction of more than 
1,000 barges, towboats, and tugs to convey 
oil to the eastern seaboard, and of new termi- 
nal facilities at Cairo, Ill., and Jacksonville 
and Panama City, Fla. 

I am also advised that the Washington 
Evening Star of December 16 published an 
article entitled “Federal Officials O. K. Inland 
Fleet To Bring Fuel Oil to East.” This article 
goes on to say that the inland waterways are 
expected to increase by 100,000 barrels per day 
the movement of fuel oil to the eastern sea- 
board, 50,000 barrels to go up the Mississippi 
River, and 50,000 barrels by the Gulf Coast 
Canal from Texas to Panama City, thence by 
tank cars to the Atlantic seaboard, The arti- 
cle states that the program had been under 
discussion for more than a year. 

In your letter you call attention to the 
fact that more than a year ago I had urged 
that the Intracoastal waterways be made use 
of to relieve the then threatened oil and gaso- 
line shortage in the East. My letters to Ad- 
miral Land, of the Maritime Commission; Mr. 
Ickes, Oil Coordinator; and Mr. J. J. Pelly, 
president of the Association of American 
Railways, were printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in September and October 1941. 

My proposal, as you will recall, was to 
build a large number of wooden barges and a 
few additional steel barges for the shipment 
of oil and gasoline from Texas to St. Joe, 
then by rail or pipe line across Florida to 
Jacksonville, then by barge up the Atlantic 
coastal canal. Failing to get full coopera- 
tion along these lines, I then introduced a bill 
to enlarge the inland channel along the Gulf 
coast and to extend it across Florida to con- 
nect with the Atlantic inland channel. For 
immediate use, the bill provided for one or 
more pipe lines across Florida. 
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This bill passed the House and Senate and 
was approved by the President. An appro- 
priation was made for building barges to be 
operated on this waterway, but up to this 
time no barges have been built. The bill 
contemplated pipe lines sufficient to move 
250,000 barrels of oil per day across Florida, 
but one 8-inch pipe line only has been laid, 
having capacity for only 25,000 barrels daily. 

Instead of connecting the Gulf and At- 
lantic coastal channels with an adequate pipe 
line, a 24-inch line has been laid from Texas 
to Illinois. It is two and one-half times 
longer than the distance across Florida, re- 
quiring two and one-half times as much 
steel. Its terminus is approximately 1,000 
miles by rail from the center of need on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Its extension to the East 
has now been authorized, as I am informed, 
requiring another year and enormous ex- 
penditures for its completion. 

There are two or three administrators or 
coordinators involved in the problem, the 
most powerful of which are the Administra- 
tor of Defense tion and the Ad- 
ministrator of Oil. The transportation czar 
has spent his life on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is only natural that he 
should not be able to imagine any course of 
action but one which will help the railroads 
get priorities and which will increase railroad 
revenues. Moreover, if the organization 
principles of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are followed there would be thou- 
sands of clerks, great volumes of paper work, 
and years of delay instead of prompt and 
virile action. 

The oil and gasoline shortage is on and 
near the eastern seaboard, the region for- 
merly supplied by the ocean tankers. The 
intracoastal waterways extend through the 
same region and can supply it at less cost 
than would be possible by any interior pipe 
line. With the exception of the steel pipe 
for the comparatively short distance across 
Florida, the equipment will consist largely 
of wooden barges and towboats. The huge 
continental pipe line is all steel—steel, so 
necessary at this time to build tankers to 
supply the Armies and Navy overseas. 

Certain major oil interests are promoting 
the transcontinental pipe line. If extended 
to the eastern seaboard, its estimated cost 
exceeds $100,000,000. The pipe is 24 inches 
in diameter, requiring enormous pumping in- 
stallations perhaps every 40 miles. This size 
of pipe has never heretofore been used for 
oil or gasoline, but only for natural gas In- 
sofar as oil and gasoline are concerned, the 
line will become obsolete when the coastwise 
tanker service is restored. Its principal pro- 
moter stated to a congressional committee 
that the line would then be used for natural 
gas. Private interests might profit enor- 
mously in the post-war period by having a 
great transcontinental pipe line erected for 
them at Government expense. 

Months ago when the transportation of oil 
products by barge was before a committee of 
Congress, a major oil company official from 
the Office of the Oil Administrator, submitted 
evidence designed to prove that transporta- 
tion by pipe line was more efficient than by 
barge. He did this by giving figures on the 
number of barrels per day per ton of steel. 
But when the pipe line across Florida to con- 
nect the Gulf coast waterways to the Atlan- 
tic Coast waterway was brought up he gave 
evidence to the effect that this pipe line could 
carry only gasoline because the viscosity of 
other products precluded the pumping of 
them with efficiency. In neither case did he 
give the number of barrels per day per ton 
of steel for viscous products. 

The arguments presented at first appeared 
to indicate that pipe lines were best for ofl 
products, but later a pipe line across Florida 
could not transport anything but gasoline. 
Now, the newspapers say that fuel oil (which 
according to the oil man’s testimony could 
not be piped across Florida) is to be piped by 
the transcontinental line to the East. 


Barges can carry all oil products with just 
about the same efficiency that pipe lines can 
carry gasoline, and barges will carry fuel oil 
and crude oil with more efficiency in barrels 
per day per ton of steel. Moreover, barge 
transportation is flexible and can carry which- 
ever product is desired when and where it is 
desired. Pipe lines pumping gasoline could 
not very well change to other oil products 
within a reasonable time. 

If the Gulf and Atlantic coast waterways 
had been prompily utilized in accordance with 
my urgent recommendations in September 
1941, with the comparatively short pipe line 
or rail haul across Florida, the oil shortage of 
the East would now have been infinitesimal, 
if at all. 

After all the delay the most and 
efficient way to transport all oil products from 
Texas to the Atlantic seaboard, in the absence 
of the ocean tankers, was, and still is, in 
barges by way of the canals already in exist- 
ence along the Gulf and Atlantic coasts, and 
across: Florida in pipe lines. 

Of course, it would not have done to put 
into operation the coastal route before the 
transcontinental pipe line had been author- 
ized, because in that event there would never 
have been any need for the transcontinental 
pipe line. 

I want to commend the good judgment of 
Donald Nelson for providing this additional 
waterway equipment. If the transportation 
czars will now help us to get across the Florida 
isthmus by pipe line or short rail haul, the 
Intracoastal Waterway will give at least partial 
relief to the eastern oil situation in less time 
and at less cost than can be afforded by any 
other proposed method of transportation. 

Iam, 

Yours sincerely, 
J. J. MANSFIELD. 


Payment of Income Taxes by Minors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to furnish information to 
several minors who are earning more 
than $624 a year. Some of them are still 
attending school. I am sure that both 
the minors and their parents will be in- 
terested in the information furnished to 
me by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Guy T. Helvering, concerning 
the liabilities and responsibilities of both 
minors and parents with reference to the 
Victory and income taxes. As this prob- 
lem confronts the entire country, I am 
pleased to bring it to the attention of 
other members of Congress. 

The letter which I have received is as 
follows: 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 12, 1943. 
Hon. CHARLES R. CLASON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Crason: Reference is made 
to your letter dated December 29, 1942, rela- 
tive to inquiries received by you from school 
children under 16 years of age who wish to 
know whether or not they are subject to the 
Victory and income taxes. You request in- 
formation as to the responsibility for the 
payment of these taxes on the income of 
minors under present laws. 

An individual, although a minor, having 
gross income from a source other than earn- 
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ings for personal services, equal to or in excess 
of the credit allowed by section 25 (b) (1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code, as amended by 
section 131 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1942 
($500 if single or $1,200 if married and living 
with husband or wife), for the taxable year 
1942, must file a return or a return must be 
filed for him by his guardian or other per- 
son charged with the care of his person or 
property. Amounts received from any prop- 
erty which he possesses or from any funds 
held in trust for him by trustee or guardian 
must be reported on the minor’s individual 
return and are never included in the par- 
ent’s return. 

In the absence of proof to the contrary, 
the regulations assume that all earnings of 
a minor for his personal services belong 
to the parent and should be included in the 
parent’s own return. If, however, under the 
laws of a State, the earnings of a minor be- 
long to the minor, or if he has been emanci- 
pated by his parents, or if the minor mar- 
ries with the parent’s consent or enters the 
armed forces, such earnings are not required 
to be included in the return of the parent. 

In most jurisdictions emancipation need 
not be ev: ced by formal act but may be 
expressed, either, or in writing, or it 
may be implied from action of the parent. 
For instance, if a minor son is permitted to 
keep his wages for his own use and is not 
dependent for support on the parent or the 
parent permits the child to leave home and 
work for his own benefit, there is implied 
emancipation and the minor would be re- 
sponsible for filing his return and paying 
the taxes on his income. 

The provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code as added by section 172 of the Revenue 
Act of 1942 imposing the Victory tax make 
no distinction between minors and other 
individuais. Every individual, other than a 
nonresident alien subject to the tax imposed 
by section 211 (a) of the code, having gross 
income in excess of the specific exemption of 
$624 for the taxable year ending December 
31. 1943, is subject to this tax. A minor who 
files his own return or whose return is filed 
for him for the year 1943 would be responsi- 
ble for the payment of the tax computed on 
his Victory tax net income. A parent who 
includes a minor child’s earnings with his 
taxable income for 1943 must also include 
such income for Victory tax purposes. 

In the case of an employed minor receiving 
wages or salaries for services rendered, there 
will be withheld from such salaries or wages 
paid a tax equal to 5 percent of the excess 
of such payment of wages or salaries over 
the withholding deduction allowable. The 
act provides that the total deduction allowed 
any individual with respect to wages re- 
ceived from any one employer during a cal- 
endar year shall not exceed the amount which 
would have been allowable if such individual 
had an annual pay-roll] period. The maxi- 
mum amount of the deduction allowable with 
respect to wages paid to an employee by any 
one employer during the year is $624. 

Very truly yours, 
Guy T. HELVERING, 
Commissioner, 


Edward J. Lynett, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. MURPHY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following editorial from 
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the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune of January 
2, 1943, and also an editorial from the 
Scranton Times: 


{From the Scranton Tribune of January 2, 
1943] 


EDWARD J. LYNETT, SR. 


In the death of Edward d. Lynett, Sr., editor 
and publisher of the Scranton Times, north- 
eastern Pennsylvania has lost one of its fore- 
most citizens and public benefactors, and 
American journalism has lost one of its most 
vigorous and positive figures, 

Although he had achieved an advanced age 
which would have found many another pub- 
lisher retired from the field, Mr. Lynett was 
daily at the office of the Times, until just re- 
cently, as had been his custom for many 
years. While he had divested himself of 
many duties, Mr. Lynett interested himself 
in the conduct of the publication that he 
had guided from a circulation of 3,000 to one 
of the most successful and enterprising news- 
papers of the East. His death comes as a 
shock to his wide circle of friends who had 
been unaware of his brief illness. 

Mr, Lynett's career was a saga Of American 
journalism. Like so many other leaders of 
this area, he began work as a slate picker. 
When he was 16, however, he was employed 
as deputy clerk to the mayor's court. Later 
he turned to the study of law but found 
this was not his calling. It was a happy cir- 

cumstance for the community and region 
that he embraced journalism, for his years 
of service in the newspaper field were produc- 
tive of countless public improvements. 

First obtaining a job as a reporter on the 
Sunday Free Press, Mr. Lynett in a short 
time became managing editor and editor of 
the publication and remained with it until 
1895 when he bought the then struggling 
Scranton Times. Mr. Lynett's fearless edi- 
torial policies, his championship of the com- 
mon man, his leadership in community affairs 
soon won the paper a following, and year 
by year the Times grew in circulation and 
influence until it achieved a secure place 
among the journals of the United States. 

A charitable man by nature, Mr. Lynett 
generously supported every worthwhile cause. 
Apart from his prominent association with 
organized charities, Mr. Lynett, through his 
generosity, aided countless numbers of peo- 
ple, and helped establish others in independ- 
ent careers. Before the organization of the 
Scranton Community Chest, of which he was 
an organizer and an ardent supporter since 
its inception, Mr. Lynett was secretary of the 
Associated Charities. 

A Democrat in politics, Mr. Lynett loyally 
supported his party year in and year out, the 
Times rallying to the Democratic banner 
through many lean years for the party in 
Pennsylvania and the Nation. Although Mr. 
Lynett never aspired for a city or a county 
elective office, he was honored by his fellow 
Democrats on many occasions by being na- 
tional delegate to Democratic national con- 
ventions. The State Democratic organization 
time and again paid tribute to his loyalty and 
notable services to the party by bestowing 
honors on him. When President Roosevelt 
visited Scranton during the second term 
Presidential election the Chief Executive made 
it a point to meet Mr. Lynett and renew his 
friendly relations of former years. Demo- 
cratic notables across the years, as well as dis- 
tinguished visitors to Scranton, raid Mr. Ly- 
nett the respect of a call to his offices or to 
his home. 

The city and region and State have lost a 
valued public figure at a time when America 
can ul afford such a loss, but the Times has 
lost a beloved leader, and the management 
and staff of the Tribune extend heartfelt fra- 
ternal condolences to the official Times family. 
To Mr. Lynett’s immedi e survivors, this 
paper expresses its deepest sympathies on the 
loss of a loving and devoted father. 


[From the Scranton Times] 
EDWARD J. LYNETT 


Over a long lifetime Edward J. Lynett—he 
was 86 past—had deeply impressed himself 
on the community and won an abiding place 
in the hearts and minds of the people. Mr. 
Lynett, who died today, was editor and pub- 
lisher of the Times. His newspaper career 
extended over a period of more than 65 years, 
a longer time than any other man in Scran- 
ton journalistic history. He had not only 
developed the Times from a paper with little 
prestige into a great journal but had seen 
and helped Scranton and the county grow 
with it, In building the Times he built for 
the community. 

The Times under his direction strove for 
the best interests of the people of the com- 
munity. Strong convictions were a part of 
his nature. He believed that when a task 
was undertaken it should be completed. His 
judgment was certain. He was prompt to 
make a decision. In his newspaper career 
he had seen many changes in the community 
and had battled in many causes. The going 
was not always smooth. There were blows 
to be taken as well as to be given. His courage 
was on a par with his convictions; he never 
flinched. He yielded to no man or group 
where public interest was concerned. 

It was not easy away back when beloved 
John Mitchell came into the region to stand 
out almost alone in the newspaper field in 
support of the cause of the mine workers. 
The power and influence of the coal com- 
panies was great. Mr. Lynett wrote and 
argued that the miners’ cause was just. This 
same courage he displayed in numerous other 
battles. Through the Times he fought for 
lower water, gas, electric, and street-car rates. 
He urged better treatment for workers in 
many fields of endeavor. He was a leader in 
granting better wages and working conditions 
in the printing industry and rightfully proud 
that in all of his half century or so of man- 
agement of Scranton newspapers there was 
never an industrial disturbance on or within 
his publication. 

Mr. Lynett felt that he had a duty toward 
the community. For 60 years he worked for 
practically every movement for Scranton’s 
benefit and contributed of his means, as well 
as the influence of his newspaper. In World 
War I he was energetic in gathering funds 
for the prosecution of the war and for or- 
ganization purposes. He was an organizer 
of the community chest, a board member and 
campaign worker. Munipical reform found in 
him an advocate. He was crusader but not 
reformer. There was no influence strong 
enough to prevent him from exposing mis- 
rule or grafting of public funds. He believed 
in an uncontrolled press and kept his news- 
paper free of outside domination. Newspaper 
making was his life work. He controlled the 
Times for 47 years. 

Politically, Mr. Lynett was a Democrat of 
the old school, stanch and loyal to his party 
but reserving for himself and his newspaper 
the right of criticism and of dissent. There 
were periods when the party’s outlook was 
dark, yet Mr. Lynett was sanguine that a new 
dawn would come again. He had no per- 
sonal political ambitions. He could have had 
any office within the gift of the party in city, 
county, or State. Mr. Lynett was last of the 
original county officeholders, haying been 
named, when but twenty-two, a county audi- 
tor when Lackawanna was created in 1878. 

Mr. Lynett, without display, was open- 
hearted and charitable. He gave to people 
of all races, creeds, and color. Naturally 
friendly, Mr. Lynett enjoyed companionship. 
He was close to his workers, advised and 
helped and was free in saying that much of 
the success which came to him as the editor 
an“ publisher of the Times was due to the 
loyalty and the capacity of the men and 
women who helped him, day by day, in mak- 
ing the newspaper. He was loved by his em- 
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ployees for his often-displayed kindnesses 
and consideration for them. 

By his achievements in his profession, by 
his participation in community effort, by his 
deep understanding of people and their needs, 
acquired by close association, and by his de- 
votion to whatever task was assigned him 
Mr. Lynett had gained for himself an endur- 
ing place. He leaves a record that has few 
parallels in the life of Scranton. He will be 
missed by his children, by the people of the 
community, humble and great, and by those 
of us who labored with hin in making the 
Times a newspaper which reflected his honest, 
unafraid, progressive public viewpoint. 


Official Statement by Farm Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, those who oppose adequate farm leg- 
islation often excuse their opposition 
by asserting, with tongue in cheek, that 
they would be glad to cooperate in be- 
half of the farmer, if they knew what he 
really wanted, but the failure of the 
farm organizations to agree on a program 
makes it impossible to reach common 
ground on which friends of agriculture 
can unite. 

Such alibis are conclusively disposed of 
by the collaboration of the national fgrm 
organizations in the last Congress, and 
by their unity of program in this 
Congress as expressed in the statement 
just issued by the four great farm 
organizations, the National Grange, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
and the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. The statement is also 
concurred in by unaffiliated state organi- 
zations throughout the Union, including 
the Missouri Farmers Association of my 
own State. 

The statement is admirably set forth in 
an address by Edward A. O'Neal, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, over the Blue Network on Janu- 
ary 9, 1943, which I include in full: 

Farm organization leaders from all over 
the United States have been here in Wash- 
ington this week to formulate programs to 
meet the agricultural problems created by the 
war, and to work with Congress and the 
administration in carrying out those pro- 
grams through legislative measures. 

The war has changed everything, includ- 
ing the procedure of the farm organizations 
in seeking farm legislation, Realizing the 
value of unity, the leaders of the four major 
farm organizations are meeting in joint ses- 
sions to come to agreement on as many 
issues as possible, so that all may join in 
the requests that are made to Congress. 
The organizations cooperating in this way 
are: The National Grange, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives, and the National 
Milk Producers Federation. It will be re- 
called that these four organizations worked 
together very effectively last fall in the price- 
control fight. 

Starting in where we left off last fall, we 
have already reached agreement on some 
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major issues, and we will continue our con- 
ferences throughout the year in an effort 
to attain still greater unity. It is too much 
to hope that all the organizations can agree 
on all issues, since in our ranks are repre- 
sentatives of all types of farming and all com- 
modities produced in this country. It is our 
hope to reach agreement on major issues 
which affect the welfare of agriculture as 
a whole. If we can do this, it will be an 
achievement of tremendous significance to 
agriculture. 

In a statement adopted yesterday, these 
four organizations announced agreement on 
the price control and manpower issues. 
These issue are so important that I am going 
to read the statement, which is as follows: 


“STATEMENT BY FARM ORGANIZATIONS, 
JANUARY 8, 1943 


“We reaffirm the position of our respective 
organizations in offering our fullest coopera- 
tion to the Government in carrying out sound 
means to prevent inflation. 

“We again affirm our conviction that price 
ceilings on some war-essential agricultural 
commodities as presently applied, under the 
condition of agriculture’s continued disparity 
with war industry and labor, discourages their 
production. This promotion of scarcity, in 
addition to threatening the Nation's food 
supply, releases inflationary forces of the 
most vicious character. 

“We demand that whenever Government 
imposes agricultural price ceilings, its of- 
ficers and agencies exercise their responsi- 
bility and authority to approve only such 
price ceilings as will neither discourage nor 
prevent increased production. 

Furthermore, we insist that the use of 
subsidies in place of fair prices in the mar- 
ket place be discarded. 

“m 

“Early victory in the war requires the maxi- 
mum effort of every individual. Therefore, 
for the duration, while American boys are 
giving their lives and fighting without regard 
to hours, and American farm families are 
working to meet the Nation’s food and fiber 
requirements without any limit as to hours, 
we insist: 

“1. That increased volume of labor be pro- 
vided by adopting legislation extending the 
work week to at least 54 hours and elim- 
inating any requirements for overtime pay- 
ments. Any increased profits accruing to 
employers as a result of this action should 
be recovered by Government through ade- 
quate taxation; 

“2. That all tributes now being exacted 
as a requisite for employment be immediately 
and definitely terminated. 

“We believe that these actions, if imme- 
diately taken, will aid materially in solving 
the manpower problem in both industry and 
agriculture. 

“m 

“We reiterate our former position that all 
farm labor shall be included in any computa- 
tion of parity for price-ceiling purposes and 
condemn vigorously the contrary interpreta- 
tion by some administrative agencies of the 
present law which interpretation excludes the 
consideration of the labor of the farmer and 
his family. Furthermore, we may seek addi- 
tional legislation calling for more funda- 
mental changes in the method of computing 
parity prices when studies which are now 
being made have proceeded to satisfactory 
conclusion. 

“Other conditions necessary for essential 
production are— 

“1. Elimination of slow-downs and racket- 
eering practices being imposed by organized 
labor. 

“2. Adequate machinery and equipment. 

“3. Importation of Mexican and West In- 
dian labor under practical procurement and 
distribution conditions. 

“4. Elimination of all impractical restric- 
tions on the placement of domestic farm 
labor. 


“5. Full utilization and organization of 
voluntary and school labor. 

“6. Adoption of practical, workable regula- 
tions and standards under the Tydings 
amendment to the Selective Service Act so as 
to assure the deferment of all essential per- 
sons engaged in agricultural production (in- 
cluding seasonal labor) as intended by Con- 


gress. 

“1. Elimination of any attempted regula- 
tions or activities in the operations of the 
United States Employment Service, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, or any other agency 
of Government, which seeks to impose union 
conditions in the employment of farm labor. 

“ALBERT S. Goss, 
“Master, the National Grange. 
“Epwarp A, O'NEAL, 
“President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 
“CHARLES C. TEAGUE, 
“President, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. 
“JOHN BRANDT, 
“President, National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Fet eration.” 


So much for the joint action of the farm 
organizations. Now I will report on the 
other Washington activities this week of my 
own organization, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Our executive committee 
has been here, as well as a number of State 
Farm Bureau leaders, to map out a legisla- 
tive program based on the resolutions 
adopted at the last convention of the organi- 
zation in Chicago in December. 

We prepared a series of recommendations 
based on the resolutions, and presented them 
to Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wickard 
last Tuesday afternoon. These recommenda- 
tions do not represent our complete legisla- 
tive program but on the issues covered they 
do represent the ideas of our convention 
delegates, which we as leaders are laboring 
to carry out. 

The complete text of our recommendations 
is as follows: 

1, American farmers pledge all-out effort 
to produce the food and fiber necessary to 
the successful prosecution of the war, but 
farmers will not be able to meet their re- 
sponsibility unless the Government cooper- 
ates by assuring certain minimum essentials. 

2. Experienced and skilled workers must 
be kept on farms. Impractical restrictions 
on the importation of Mexican and other 
labor should be liberalized. Because of the 
impracticability of regulating wages and 
hours of farm labor, we urge that all at- 
tempts to do this be abandoned. 

3. Additional supplies of farm machinery 
and equipment must be made available as 
soon as possible. We further insist that 
plans now be put into effect to greatly step 
up production for 1944. Extremely urgent 
is the immediate need for additional repair 


4. Transportation facilities essential to 
farm production and marketing must be pro- 
vided and maintained. 

5. Farm-price provisions of price-control 
legislation and of the Steagall Act, literally 
interpreted, must be observed. Farm-price 
ceilings must be immediately adjusted to 
permit establishing prices which will assure 
adequate farm production. Subsidies used 
in lieu of fair market prices should be 
eliminated immediately. Prices at which 
the market will be supported and the time 
limits of such support should be announced 
at the time the production goal is announced. 

6. In order to permit farmers more nearly 
to meet competitive wages for labor we in- 
sist that all increased farm labor costs be 
taken into account in determining parity 
prices for farm commodities at least for the 
duration of the emergency. 

7. To win the war requires the maximum 
effort of every individual. This cannot be 
given with the restricted hours of employ- 
ment now in effect, We therefore insist on 
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the elimination of these restrictions, at least 
for the duration ^f the emergency. 

8. Nonessential Government agencies and 
services should be immediately eliminated, 
and other Government agencies and serv- 
ices should simplify and decentralize ad- 
ministrative procedures so that personnel 
may be reduced, costs lowered, and citizens 
relieved of the present intolerable burden 
of red tape and confusion imposed on them 
by administrators of naticnal programs and 
regulations. 

9. A larger portion of war costs must be 
paid currently through tax and savings pro- 
grams designed to siphon off that part of 
every individual's income which is in excess 
of fair normal income. 

10. All necessary services of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration should be transferred 
to other existing State and Federal agencies, 
with the administration of such services 
decentralized as far as possible. 

11. Congress should immediately enact leg- 
islation to eliminate racketeering and other 
abuses in the labor-union movement, includ- 
ing violence, coercion, hot cargoes, secondary 
boycotts, enforced membership, etc. 

12. All efforts to destroy the cooperative 
features and to centralize control of the farm 
credit system in Washington should be vigor- 
ously resisted. 

13. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
should take immediate steps to make ayail- 
able to livestock, dairy, and poultry producers 
the protein ingredients so badly needed in 
feeding operations. 

14. The services of the grand-land colleges, 
experiment stations, and extension services 
should be utilized to a greater extent in carry- 
ing out the various farm programs. These 
agencies should be charged with the full re- 
sponsibility of disseminating the essential 
facts and information pertaining to these pro- 
grams. I wish I had time to discuss each of 
these recommendatiors, but time remains 
only to present the formal actien taken by 
our executive committee on the question of 
Tevamping the parity formula, In the resolu- 
tion on this issue we said: 

“Consistent with our resolutions of 2 years 
ago, and last year, the leaders of the federa- 
tion (1) do not consent to any change in the 
parity formula as directed to the basic crops 
enumerated in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act as originally enacted; (2) but that for the 
term of the emergency they join with others 
in seeking authority and direction of the 
Congress that there be added to parity as 
computed under the present law an amount 
to compensate for the increased cost of farm 
wages; and (3) that the leaders of the fed- 
eration be authorized and directed to clearly 
and forcefully inform the leaders of any com- 
modity group not considered ag 2 basic crop 
of the willingness and desire of the federation 
to aggressively pursue s udy and determine 
and seek a law that will rmulate a parity 
for the particular commodities that will give 
them a comparable position in the markets 
of this county with the producers of basic 
crops.” 


Freedom of the Press Threatened in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 
Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, because 


of the high respect in which I hold the 
courts of this land, nothing less than an 
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imminent danger to one of our national 
fundamentals could impel me to discuss 
upon the floor of this House a case pend- 
ing in the courts. 

One of our national fundamentals is in 
danger—that fundamental established 
and proclaimed by the Constitution, the 
freedom of the press. The danger to the 
freedom of the press does not arise from 
the courts—I am confident that they will 
maintain that freedom—but the danger 
does arise from the maneuverings and the 
snide and cynical acts upon the part of 
governmental leaders and politicians 
which preceded the filing in the Federal 
court in New York the action seeking to 
enjoin the Associated Press on the ground 
that it is a monopoly within the meaning 
of the antitrust laws. 

As I say, my confidence in our system 
of justice is such that I would not make 
any remarks that might be interpreted 
as seeking improperly to sway the judge 
or judg2s who might hear this case. They 
will, I know, judge it wisely and in 
accord with American tradition, not 
blindly and in accord with certain prac- 
tices and so-called principles which have 
sprung up in our national comity within 
recent years. 

However, the vital importance of the 
issue of a free press and the equal im- 
portance of a government which governs 
all with even-handed justice prompt me 
to raise before the House and before the 
country a warning. That warning 
should be heard with particular clarity 
in certain Government offices here in the 
National Capital. For it is in these 
Offices that what seems to be a morbid 
conspiracy to destroy that bulwark of 
all freedoms—an untrammeled and un- 
controlled press—seems to have been 
hatched. 

Mr. Speaker, tha: the personnel of our 
Government in recent years has become 
irritated and irked by the operation of a 
press free to print the news and comment 
upon it has been most evident. 

Petty bureaucrats have only been fol- 
lowing the expressions of more highly 
placed officials when they have snivelled 
and smirked their plaints against the 
exercise of our newspapers’ precious her- 
itage. Unable to answer factually the 
legitimate objections which some of our 
papers have raised against the fads and 
fancies of those who would make Amer- 
ica over, Government officials at first 
threw mud at the press and then delib- 
erately and maliciously set out to destroy 
the confidence of a free people in their 
free press. 

And unfortunately they almost suc- 
ceeded. Sycophancy from the press was 
what these Government officials sought. 
They wanted adulation. They demand- 
ed that the press conform in every way 
and in every detail with everyone of the 
schemes they advanced, the degree of the 
idiocy of the scheme being no criterion. 

Why we have even been treated to the 
ludicrous spectacle of those sitting in 
Government offices in just so many words 
telling the editors of the country not only 
the manner in which a specific story 
should be treated, but actually dictating 
the headlines which they wanted on that 
story. 

Ask any country editor—and all of the 
Members of this House know many of 


them—just how asinine such a procedure 
is. And then ask them just how danger- 
ous to every man, woman, and child in 
the country such a procedure is. 

Mr. Speaker, we have the spectacle in 
many countries in Europe where the 
Government tells the editors just how 
each story is to be played in their papers. 
We have country after country in which 
the headlines over each story are dic- 
tated by Government officials. And 
those spectacles, Mr. Speaker, are among 
the reasons why we find in the so-called 
Atlantic Charter, listed as one of the as- 
pirations for which our great country is 
fighting a bloody war, the freedom of the 
press. 

It might be well if those who prate 
about the four freedoms we are going to 
impose on the world would restore to 
American editors the freedom which has 
been guaranteed to them from the es- 
tablishment of our Republic. It might 
be well if they, in the exercise of the au- 
thority which they have been briefly 
clothed, would relieve the pressure and 
the mud-slinging by which they have 
sought to coerce American. editors to 
surrender their freedom, which in es- 
sence is the guaranty of the other free- 
doms we hold so dear. 

The attempt to ridicule and debase the 
American press to political servitude by 
means of jibes and sneers fortunately 
failed. Confronted by that failure our 
bureaucrats decided that more forceful 
even if more obvious tactics must be 
followed to bring the free press to heel. 

A person of tremendous wealth—one 
of those who fits the well remembered 
phrase “those who sit in well-stocked 
clubs”—was induced to take some of his 
millions and start a so-called newspaper. 
It has been said that he was the more 
willing to do this because he knew, or 
was told, that if the paper did not pros- 
per—certainly a remote possibility be- 
cause our bureaucrats must know what 
the people want to read—he could deduct 
his losses from his income taxes. As to 
the truth of that I do not know. 

But I do know that he started a news- 
paper dedicated to the theory that the 
bureaucrats could do no wrong. For 
whatever, reason, that man sold the 
birthright of American editors to free 
expression and apishly followed those 
with whom he curried favor. 

Now it happened that this man, made 
wealthy by inheritance, as so many of 
our poseur “champions of the peepul” 
are, found that his newspaper did not 
prosper. Not only did not prosper from 
the standpoint of revenue, but did not 
prosper from the standpoint of circula- 
tion. For, although that newspaper 
could tell all that the bureaucrats wanted 
told, the free Americans expressed their 
opinion of it by staying away from it in 
droves. 

Then was born the most brilliant 
brain-child of an epoch in which many 
a scintillating offspring has been born. 
The bureaucrats would obtain for this 
publisher, by force of government, that 
which the publisher could not, with his 
record, obtain for himself, something 
which would dress up and disguise and 
thus perfume the bureaucracy-dictated 
stories and headlines. They would ob- 
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tain for this publisher membership in the 
Associated Press. 

As a result of that bureaucratic cogita- 
tion, agents of the Government, accred- 
ited agents of Government offices in 
which the freedom of the press might be 
thought to be most secure, went among 
the members of the Associated Press. 
Directly and by indirection they told these 
editors that unless the new-fledged pub- 
lishers were voted into membership in the 
highly respected and tremendously effi- 
cient and clean Associated Press the most 
dire things would befall. Civil court ac- 
tion would be brought, maybe the mem- 
bers of the Associated Press would even 
be sent to jail through criminal proceed- 
ings. 

Well, the members of the Associated 
Press did just exactly what the American 
people could depend upon them to do. 
They voted, with marvelous accord, that 
the sycophant publisher could play in his 
own back yard with his customary play- 
mates, but that the Associated Press 
wanted none of him. 

So the bureaucrats took what was to 
them the logical step. They moved to 
break up the free association of free edi- 
tors of a free press. They took the atti- 
tude of many a doting parent and went 
to the neighboring children’s parents and 
told them that they had to “let our boy 
play with them or else.” 

Mr. Speaker, that brings the matter 
into court. The issues set forth in the 
Government’s suit on behalf of a blindly 
following publisher will be tried there. I 
do not seek to try them on this floor. 

But the great misdeed of attacking 
our free press not only this once and not 
only with this weapon, but many times 
and with a whole arsenal, cries aloud to 
this Congress and to our people for in- 
vestigation and punishment. 

This attempt to torpedo an institution 
essential to our national livelihood, an 
institution recognized by Government 
officials, at least in words, as being so 
beneficent that it must be given—by 
force—to the whole world, is an attempt 
against the life of our entire body politic. 
Whether the court action succeeds or 
fails it is by its very filing a gun held 
against the ribs of every editor and every 
writer in America, whether he operates 
in a vast city or a humble township. 

This House, representing those editors 
and representing the people for whom 
they hold in trusteeship the right of a 
free press, cannot longer ignore the in- 
sidious as well as the overt attempts to 
destroy the strongest thread in the fabric 
of our democracy. 


General Justo Passes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THI HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Washington Evening Star of 
Wednesday, January 13, 1943, entitled 
“General Justo Passes.” General Justo, 
who had served as President of Argen- 
tina, was a great statesman as well as a 
great warrior. He was a leader of fore- 
sight and vision who had registered 
consistent dissent against the isolationist 
foreign policy of the present Argentine 
administration. Especially since the 
entry of the United States into the war, 
General Justo had been an ardent sup- 
porter of pan-American solidarity and 
the cause of the United Nations. His 
passing, particularly at this time, is a 
great loss to the cause of hemisphere 
solidarity and it is to be hoped that his 
farsighted and patriotic aims will be 
carried on to the successful conclusion 
for which he had labored so long. 
GENERAL JUSTO PASSES 

For the second time within the war period, 
sudden illmess and death have intervened in 
Argentina's political scene. The unexpected 
deat: of Gen. Agustin P. Justo after a brief 
illness removes one of the most colorful and 
influential factors in Argentina’s political life. 
Unfortunately, both those bereavements have 
been detrimental to that country’s attitude 
toward the United States and Pan-American 
cooperation. 

General Justo, who died at the age of 66, 
had behind him a long career as both soldier 
and statesman. After able service as Minister 
of War during the troubled years which fell 
upon Argentina during the world-wide eco- 
nomic depression, he was elected President 
for the 6-year term from 1932 to 1938. In- 
eligible immediately to succeed himself under 
the Argentine Constitution, General Justo 
did much to insure the election of a coalition 
ticket by which Roberto M. Ortiz became 
President and Ramon S. Castillo Vice Presi- 
dent. The new chief executive was pledged 
to a program of liberalism and reform. When 
the European War broke out in the autumn 
of 1939, President Ortiz at once showed his 
solidarity with the Pan-American policy of 
the United States and his moral sympathy 
with Britain and France as Axis ag- 
gression. Had he remained at the political 
helm, the isolationist and indirectly pro-Axis 
policy of Argentina would never have evolved. 

Unfortunately, the President was stricken 
by an illness which soon incapacitated him 
for his office. As provided by the Argentine 
Constituiion, the Executive functions were 
taken over by the Vice President, who exer- 
cised them, first in a temporary capacity and 
then as President when Ortiz’ sickness was 
diagnosed as incurable. 

Ramon S. Castillo represents the most con- 
servative, not to say reactionary, elements 
in Argentine politics, centering in the big 
landowners and commercial interests, which 
play a political role disproportionate to their 
voting strength. Partly for domestic reasons 
and partly because of economic considera- 
tions, those elements favored a policy of 
aloofness toward the war and toward Wash- 
ington’s mobilization of the New World 
against aggressive Axis aims. Both as acting 
President and as Chief Executive, Castillo 
has hewed consistently to this line, despite 
growing opposition at home and increasing 
diplomatic pressure from abroad. 

Against this isolationist forelgn policy, 
General Justo has registered consistent dis- 
sent. Especially since the entry of the 
United States into the war, he came out as 
a stanch supporter of pan-American solidar- 
ity and the cause of the United Nations. 
When Brazil declared war against the Axis, 
General Justo offered his services to that 
country, thereby arousing such anger in con- 
servative circles that he was pelted with a 


barrage of eggs and tomatoes when he left 
a meeting in which he had made a strongly 
pro-Ally address. 

Argentina’s political pot is already begin- 
ning to boil in anticipation of the next presi- 
dential campaign, and General Justo’s name 
was prominent on the list of prospective can- 
didates. That he had presidential ambitions 
is more than probable, and his political 
shrewdness combined with his excellent con- 
nections rendered him a likely rallying point 
for a coalition of several powerful elements 
which could unite on his candidacy more 
easily than on any one else. His sudden re- 
moval from the political arena probably will 
have a disturbing effect on the formulation of 
campaign plans. As a power behind the 
scenes and as a potential candidate, General 
Justo will not be easily replaced. 


The Rationing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr, OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
sent to me by the director of the O. P. A. 
in Santa Barbara, Calif.: 

Some CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT IN THE RATIONING PROGRAM BASED ON 
THE EXPERIENCE OF A LOCAL RATIONING BOARD 
CHAIRMAN SERVING A City or 35,000 SINCE 
RATIONING BEGAN 


Under war-inspired patriotism the public 
has accepted the discipline of rationing like 
good soldiers. But they have been subjected 
to much unnecessary confusion, delay, and 
irritation, the cumulative effect of which can 
ultimately undermine the success of the pro- 
gram. Many of these factors which handicap 
the movement may be eliminated through 
relatively small increases in expenditures, in 
decentralization, and in planning. An outline 
of the needed improvement follows. 


I. EFFICIENT FUNCTIONING OF LOCAL RATIONING 
BOARDS IS A PRIME REQUIREMENT 
A. Adequate staffing 

1. More paid clerical help is a first essen- 
tial: The boards have been overloaded and 
understaffed from the very inception. Month 
by month the work load doubles and trebles 
without a corresponding increase in staff. 
Much of the delay and irritation of the public 
is due to this situation. 

2. Revised salary schedules are necessary: 
Clerical salaries of from $100 to $120 per 
month fail to attract or to retain competent 
employees in face of competition from other 
Federal agencies, not to mention war indus- 
tries. Even the made-work programs of 
Work Projects Administration offer higher 
pay for some classes of clerks than Office of 
Price Administration pays. The $2,300 com- 
pensation to chief clerks generally fails to 
produce men capable of coping with the 
rising volume of work. Changing the title 
of this office from “executive secretary” to 
“chief clerk” produces a wholly unnecessary 
psychological barrier. 

3. Volunteer help fails to fill the require- 
ments: While voluntary help does respond to 
meet peak loads, a larger skeleton of trained 
staff would eliminate much of the confusion 
which prevails at such times. For the steady 
grind of daily work and the turning out of 
ever-increasing reports, the 3 or 4 hours per 
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week work of the volunteer is totally inade- 
quate. The increasing complexity of each 
new rationing program can only be met by a 
permanent staff far larger than is now pro- 
vided local boards. 

B. Adequate office space and supplies 

1. Ample working area must be provided: 
Lack of rental funds forces many boards to 
operate under overcrowded conditions which 
add to the dissatisfaction of the public and 
handicap efficiency. 

2. Local acquisition of supplies would re- 
lieve a serious bottleneck: National, regional, 
and State offices are months behind in fur- 
nishing such ordinary office supplies as pen- 
cils, pens, and paper. No funds are available 
to provide for such simple time-saving steps 
as printing stationery with local board ad- 
dresses and acquiring much-needed rubber 
stamps. 

C. The work load of local boards and their 
chairmen should be reduced 

1. Persons actively engaged in the business 
life of the community make the most de- 
sirable board members: Such men and 
women are best equipped to exercise a sound 
judgment in applying rationing regulations 
to local conditions with which they are 
thoroughly conversant. C on their 
own business affairs limits their time avail- 
able to rationing problems to an hour or 
two per day. 

2. Competent staffs should process appli- 
cations for board consideration: Each appli- 
cation requires preliminary scrutiny and in- 
vestigation before submission for board ac- 
tion. The work of board members is far 
more valuable in considering all available 
facts pertaining to applications than in 
Spending their time developing needed infor- 
mation which properly staffed offices could 
secure. 

3. Boards should be relieved of extraneous 
burdens: Local boards and their chairmen 
should not be required to devote so much 
time to recruiting volunteers to offset under- 
manned permanent staffs and to overcome 
the tremendous turn-over of this type of 
assistance. They should not be called upon 
to spend hours begging for free office space 
and seeking alms with which to buy otherwise 
unprovided office supplies. 


Il, INCREASED DECENTRALIZATION 
A. More authority to local boards 


1. Rationing regulations should provide 
means of meeting local problems: The most 
serious injustices created by rationing are 
often minor cases not covered by the general 
rules. Every regulation should contain a 
general relief clause authorizing local board 
action on such problems. This would enable 
conscientious boards to make within the law 
the small modifications needed to soften the 
impact of regimentation, adjustments which 
many boards now approve regardless of any 
real authority to do so. 

2. Requests for rulings from district offices 
on minor matters should be eliminated: The 
present requirement of referring many almost 
insignificant matters to district and State 
offices could be avoided by vesting only 
slightly increased authority at the local-board 
level, 

B. More authority to district and State officers 


The process of decentralization includes 
enlarging the authority of these intermediary 
bodies to handle problems of larger scope. 


C. Uniformity through wider dissemination 
of departmental rulings 


Digests of rulings made by national, re- 
gional, State, and district offices should reach 
all local boards promptly by indexed weekly 
bulletins. Pressure from applicants for more 
liberal interpretation of regulations because 
other boards have taken conflicting posi- 
Sone would be greatly reduced by this pro- 

ure. 
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III. BETTER PLANNING AT THE TOP 


A. The rubber-boot program, a model of how 
rationing should be done 
A thoroughly thought out system placed 
in the hands of local boards in completed 
form before being announced to the public. 
Result: No confusion, immediate answers to 
all questions, full acceptance of a firmly and 
quickly enforced ration. 
B. The gasoline program. How not to ration 
Lack of conception of the time elements 
involved. Results: Delays, confusion, and 
incipient revolt. Boards forced to operate 
gasoline rationing for weeks without having 
available for study the final regulations. 
Forms prepared with little conception of 
their inadaptability for public use and in- 
adequacy of space for required entries. 
C. Split authority fatal 


Truck rationing partially by Office of De- 
fense Transportation, with its highly cen- 
tralized organization, and partially by the 
local agencies of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, has already been proven un- 
successful. The division of authority over 
trucks could well be resolved in either of 
two ways: 

1, Complete operation of truck rationing 
through present local rationing boards. The 
Office of Defense Transportation might re- 
tain authority to set standards, but all di- 
rectives would be given to the national 
offize of the Office of Price Administration, 
with dissemination from that source to ex- 
isting boards throughout the Nation. Proc- 
essing of farm truck applications by local 
United States Department of Agriculture 
war boards, functioning in a capacity simi- 
lar to existing Defense Plant transporta- 
tion committees, would insure sound consid- 
eration. 

2. Complete divorcement of Office of De- 
fense Transportation activities from any 
connection with local Office of Price Admin- 
istration rationing boards. Office of Defense 
Transportation under such circumstances 
would be impelled to establish its own local 
agencies to ration gasoline and tires to trucks. 

The public could understand the first so- 
lution, could eventually be educated to ac- 
cept the second, but is completely befogged 
by the present dual control. 

Considering the issues at stake, is it too 
much to ask that the money, the thought, 
and the faith in local authority called for 
by the above suggestions be forthcoming? 

Respectfully submitted. 

DONALD MYRICK, 
Chairman, Local War Price and 
Rationing Board, No. 82,11.2, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
DECEMBER 8, 1942. 


Poll-Tax Bill’s True Nature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WINDER R. HARRIS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 7, 1943 


Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I herewith 
submit a recent editorial from the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) News, which was cap- 
tioned “Poll-Tax Bill’s True Nature.” 
This editorial was reprinted in The 
Christian Science Monitor and other 
nonsouthern newspapers, and com- 
mented on widely. I trust it shall be read 


carefully by the Members of the House, 
especially the new Members, when the 
next announced effort is made to stam- 
pede them in support of this unconstitu- 
tional and highly dangerous legislative 
proposal. 

The editorial from the Indianapolis 
News is as follows: 

POLL-TAX BILL’S TRUE NATURE 

Now that the poll-tax bill has been laid 
aside for the session, and will die with this 
Congress, its true nature is being examined. 
While it was under consideration, both in 
the House, which passed it, and in the Sen- 
ate, it was grossly misrepresented. The pub- 
lic pressure exerted for its adcption aroused 
more than a suspicion that the deception 
was deliberate, and that the true purpose of 
the bill was to establish the right of the 
Federal Government to define all the quali- 
fications of voters, which is one of the aspi- 
rations of the totalitarians who would destroy 
the States. 

The poll-tax requirement for voters in 
eight Southern States does not discriminate 
agairst Negroes. All qualified electors who 
choose to cast a ballot are required to pay. 

It is true, of course, that most States have 
repealed the poll-tax requirements for yot- 
ing, and that the eight hold-out States would 
do well io repeal it. But to force repeal from 
Washington would necessitate a validation of 
the right by the Supreme Court. 

As time affords the advantage of a fair 
judgment of the filibuster, the general con- 
clusion may be that the southern Senators 
made two good contributions to a settlement 
of the issue—they drew attention to the in- 
fringement of Negro rights in the South, and 
they helped to preserve the sovereignty of the 
States. 


The Way We Have Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, recently there was published a 
book by Samuel Crowther entitled “Time 
To Inquire.” This book must be read to 
really appreciate what a magnificent con- 
tribution it is to the understanding of 
The Way We Have Come Further, it 
sets forth clearly what we must do if we 
are to preserve this as the land of oppor- 
tunity for coming generations. 

I was much pleased to read a review of 
this book by Mary Carter Roberts in the 
Washington Post of December 20. Be- 
cause of the splendid way in which this 
writer has briefed the things incorporated 
in “Time To Inquire,” I am offering it for 
the Recorp. I commend it to everyone 
who finds himself concerned over the 
present and future welfare of his country. 
THE War We Have Come—Writer Sees Ir AS 

INDICATION OF THE War WE ARE GOING 

(By Mary Carter Roberts) 
TIME TO INQUIRE 
(By Samuel Crowther (John Day)) 

Some time ago, apropos of the times and 

customs, the reviewer commented, purely in 


passing, on the prevalence of what she called 
socio books. There were, she felt obliged to 
remark at that moment, a great many works 
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being written which publishers hastily de- 
scribed as covering the broad socio-politico- 
economic field. Examined somewhat more 
closely, such books generally revealed them- 
selves to be the emotional opinions of earnest 
but unprofessional thinkers on the state of 
the world in general. 

John Jones, for instance, a good fellow who 
did not pass his exams in engineering or law 
school, but, nevertheless, sold an article to a 
big magazine when he was only 23 and so be- 
came a writer—John Jones looks about the 
world and sees a lot of things which do not 
strike him as perfect. John has several books 
behind him by the time he does this prospect- 
ing; he is by then not only a writer, but a 
middling prominent writer. So he takes 6 
weeks off and turns out a hot number on how 
to Ax it all up. He dips about quite freely in 
this writing. He is no* a sociologist, so he 
cannot write a book on sociology. He is not 
an economist, so he cannot write a book cn 
economics. He is not a political economist, 
either, so he cannot write on political econ- 
omy. But he is an ingenious fellow, so he 
covers the broad socio-politico-economie field. 
Result: John becomes an authority, is wide’y 
quoted, is petitioned for his opinion on 
astronomy, egyptology, and chiropractics, and 
quite probably before long is respectfully 
asked to come to Washington and take a job 
telling the taxpayers what they cannot do. 
Such works, the reviewer decided, might well 
be called socio books. After all, it saved ap- 
proximately 6 picas of type. 

A book reviewer, naturally, looks only on 
the field of books. The prevalence of socio- 
literature is her concern, but not the prev- 
alence of socio-men in office. There are 
qualified writers, however, who have turned 
their eyes on the latter phenomenon. Samuel 
Crowther is one, and his present book combs 
the hair on the socio-heads very finely. 

Mr. Crowther calls this book an inquiry, 
and its subject is, How Can We Restore the 
Freedom, Opportunity and Dignity of the 
Average Man? ‘“Restore”—observe please 
not “secure.” For Mr. Crowther’s thesis is 
that, under the guise of securing the good 
things of life to the citizens, those socio- 
office-holders already have taken most of the 
good things away and are in process of taking 
the rest as rapidly as is feasible. He enters 
a slashing protest. He differs from the John 
Jones school of writing in that he does not 
apply emotional thinking to fields of exact 
subject matter He does not close his eyes 
and leap enthusiastically into the future, but 
plants his feet on the factual earth and points 
sternly to the recent past. Look at the way 
we have come, he says. Figure out for your- 
self the way we are going. 


Sees currency being made valueless by 
rationing coupons 


It is an appalling picture. Our chosen 
public servants, says Mr. Crowther, have 
served us by removing our liberties and our 
prosperity. They seem to have as their ob- 
jective, he declares, to substitute a universal 
and compulsory poverty for a poverty which, 
heretofore, has been partial and escapable. 
Their economic policy, as he describes it, is 
much like the reasoning of the man who says 
to his neighbor: “We are all down with 
smallpox at my house. Why don’t you infect 
your family, tuo, so that I can be sure you 
are really sympathetic?” Looking on the ills 
of the world and perceiving that America has, 
to some extent, fared better than other 
countries, our servants in office seemingly 
have decided to piunge us into the worst of 
the misery in the interest of making the 
situation better everywhere. Presumably, 
they believe that smallpox should not be 
allowed to spread, and conclude that it cannot 
possibly spread once everybody has it. So 
they hasten to make the infection universal. 

That is a condensation of an elaborate, 
coldly reasoned case which Mr. Crowther pre- 
sents in Time to Inquire. We are on our 
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way, he says, to acquiring dictatorship and all 
its horrors, not excluding the concentration 
camp. Our currency is being made valueless; 
you have a dollar but no ration ticket, and 
you cannot get the $1 rationed article which 
you need. In other words, the ration tickets 
become our American money, and you have 
not as many as you have earned, but as many 
as you are permitted to have. They bear, 
moreover, no relation to your service to your 
country, to your energy, brains, or good citi- 
zenship. We have not come to full rationing 
as yet, but it is being foretold and our minds 
are being prepared for the advent by admoni- 
tions that rationing is necessary if we are to 
win the war. 

Rationing, says Mr. Crowther, would have 
been necessary, given our recent course, 
whether we went to war or not. As he sees it, 
war has merely hastened the process. It was 
the war itself, in his view, which was the 
necessity. It was necessary because it is al- 
ways n to a country which is substi- 
tuting dictatorship for free economy. 

It should be said here that he makes no 
charge of a malignant plot on the part of our 
public servants. He does not claim that they 
have undertaken, deliberately, to destroy our 
constitutional government. They are in the 
midst of such destruction, he says, because 
they have not realized that wealth is goods 
and services, and that trade is an exchange 
of goods and services for other goods and 
services. In place of that fundamental truth 
they have put the “mone; illusion,” which is 
a belief that money itself is wealth, and that 
by creating great sums of money and great 
resources of credit they have made the Nation 
rich. According to that notion, says Mr. 
Crowther, Germany, in the midst of its infla- 
tion period, was the richest nation in the 
world, for it had the most cash, He traces our 
own course, from the setting up of the Federal 
Reserve System to the 1929 crash, and finds 
that through those 13 years we were steadily 
losing sight of economic realities. 

Says income tazes transfer spending rights 
to politicians 


“The Federal Reserve System,” he says, “has 
been the instrument by which most of the 
virtues of private banking have been lost in 
the course of stamping out the vices of 
private banking. In consequence, we are 
already in a situation where the normal func- 
tion of money has ceased, and credit has be- 
come a political force gradually jamming the 
people into the narrow confines of a rationed 
economy.” 

The present administration, in his view, 
inherited confusion. But it made the con- 
fusion worse. Mixing up social theorizing, 
economic singing by ear and political skul- 
duggery, it has arrived at a point where only 
the politicians are safe. The social thinkers 
and the economists, once so fine and free, now 
rapidly conform to the political pattern, and 
the common man’s freedom to disagree with 
that pattern is being removed as fast as pos- 
sible. Economic enslavement is already close 
at hand, says Mr. Crowther, with intellectual 
bondage imminent. An American dictator- 
ship is on the way. 

Here are some of the book’s hard com- 
ments: 

“The income taxes merely take away from 
the individual the right to spend money and 
thereby to employ someone, and they trans- 
fer that right to the politicians.” 

A corporation tax is a concealed tax, which 
gives the politician the chance to talk unc- 
tuously while he is picking pockets.” 

“A planned and regimented economic (in- 
ternational) union is being actively 
planned * * * by a use or misuse of the 
Lease-Lend Act and the war power s. 
The scheme, as its outlines begin to appear, 
is strikingly like the world which Hitler has 
promised under Nazi domination, except that 
in the Hitler plan the economies of all na- 
tions will fit into the German economy and 


Germany will be the sovereign state, while 
in the American plan, the member states, 
including the United States, will merge their 
economic nationalities and therefore their 
standards of living.” 

“We are in the grip of welfare workerism 
conceived on noble principles and implement- 
ed by vast delusions of grandeur.” 

In other words, Mr. Crowther covers that 
“broad socio-politico-economic field,” but 
without strewing any roses. His book closes 
with a project for recovering our freedom 
and prosperity, based on the suggestion that 
we limit Congress’ taxing powers. It is a 
most eloquent plea for our traditional Ameri- 
can way of life, 


Maryland’s Contribution to the War Ef- 
fort—Address by Maj. Gen. Milton A. 
Reckord 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the insertion in 
the Appendix of the Recorp of a very 
illuminating speech made in Baltimore 
on January 11 by Maj. Gen. Milton A. 
Reckord on the subject of Maryland’s 
contribution to the war effort. General 
Reckord is the head of the Third Service 
Command, which includes in its area 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia. General 
Reckord was born in Maryland, and has 
spent most of his life as a civilian. How- 
ever, he had an excellent record in the 
First World War, and he is now doing 
highly efficient work in the Army. 

This address was made by General 
Reckord before the century-old Mary- 
land Historical Society, of which society 
I have been an officer for 30 years, and 
of which I am now president. The Mary- 
land Historical Society has an exceec- 
ingly large and valuable collection of 
records and other historical materials 
and the society is playing a useful role in 
connection with war activities. 

The address by General Reckord illus- 
trates clearly what our State of Maryland 
is doing in furtherance of our war pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It was an agreeable surprise to be asked 
to address the members of the Maryland His- 
torical Society this evening. I think some 
who delight in studying the recurrences of 
the past are prone to forget the importance 
of our daily activities, and I feel this occa- 
sion affords me an excellent opportunity for 
stressing Maryland’s contribution to the war 
effort of today. 

I believe that reverence for past events 
should never be permitted to blind one to 
the significance of current happenings. 

You will agree, I think, that the real his- 
torian is the man who strives to develop from 
amidst the welter of past occurrences certain 
universal truths which serve as guideposts 
in the interpretation of contemporary trends. 
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The purpose in delving into the past is to 
shed light on the present. 

In this connection permit me to quote 
Lt. Gen. James G. Harbord: “The roads you 
travel so briskly lead out of dim antiquity, 
and you study the past chiefly because of its 
bearing on the living present and its promise 
for the future.” 

I do not need to point out to the group 
before me that Maryland is today writing the 
pages of history of tomorrow—and glorious 
pages they are. She is already operating on 
the basis of a full wartime economy. All 
her resources of manpower, machinery, and 
materials have been mobilized to the end of 
getting men to the fighting fronts and of 
keeping them properly equipped with vital 
weapons, foods, and supplies. 

More than any war in history, this war has 
demonstrated the interdependence of the 
military, the agricultural, and the industrial 
fronts. Our theater of operations must be 
regarded as extending from the combat zone 
to our factories and shipyards, and even be- 
yond, to the mines, farms, and forests, from 
which we get the raw materials for our in- 
struments of war. Having a full crew of 
steel workers at Sparrows Point is as impor- 
tant to the Army as having a full comple- 
ment of soldiers in an Aleutian islands base. 
We cannot attack the Nazis with planes that 
never come out of the factory. We must be 
sure that we have more and better planes, 
more and better arms of every sort before 
we can be certain that we will win this war 
in the shortest possible time and with the 
least sacrifice of American blood. 

Since Pearl Harbor our national progress 
has been remarkable. No longer are we mere- 
ly on the defensive. We are aggressively 
taking the offensive on the far-flung battle 
fronts of the world. 

Victory in total war depends on over- 
whelming economic as well as military prow- 
ess—on production and on manpower. In 
these important spheres Maryland is making 
history today. In the short time allotted me 
I cannot hope to cover the whole panorama 
of Maryland's contributions to the war ef- 
fort—but let me touch briefly on the high- 
lights. ; 

Naturally, I am most conversant with her 
contributions to the armed forces. When 
war clouds first began to threaten, the Presi- 
dent called the National Guard into active 
Federal service, and on February 8, 1941, as 
commanding general of the Twenty-ninth 
Division, I was proud to take over 4,000 fel- 
low Marylanders into the service with me. 
Many of those officers and men have left the 
old division to form the cadres for new or- 
ganizations and are now bravely fighting in 
the four corners of the earth. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units 
of the colleges of this State have been and 
are continuing to produce highly trained 
and skilled officers. At the State’s capital, 
the Naval Academy, by shortening its 
courses, is turning out the largest annual 
number of midshipmen ever to be gradu- 
ated and commissioned. 

Selective service in Maryland has been 
functioning efficiently and smoothly. Of in- 
calculable value in the operation of the system 
has been the capable work of the hundreds of 
volunteer members of the local draft boards. 
Already many more men from this State have 
entered the armed forces than in World War 
No. 1 In the last war Maryland furnished 
9,413 men to the Navy, 1,241 to the marines, 
and 51914 to the Army. Today all of these 
figures have been eclipsed. 

The doctors, too, have responded to the 
call. More than one-third of Maryland's 
medical men are now in the service. The 
famed medical units from Johns Hopkins and 
the University of Maryland are today carry- 
ing on the rich traditions of their predeces- 
sors. Maryland men are strengthening the 
ranks of that brave body of sailors in the 
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merchant marine who are responsible for 
maintaining the steady flow of shipping. In 
addition, many patriotic young Maryland 
women have entered the Army and Navy 
Nurse Corps or have become WAACS or 
WAVES. 

True, the emphasis of our military leaders 
today is placed on carrying the war into 
enemy territory, but the security of our home 
shores has not been overlooked. In this 
respect you will be interested to know what 
Maryland is actually doing in the way of 
organization for the protection of its citizens 
if the emergency comes. At all defense 
plants the personnel is carefully checked to 
guard against the danger from saboteurs. 
Prohibited and restricted zones have been 
established in vital areas as a precaution 
against the influx of enemy agents. Lights 
from the shore, which otherwise would sil- 
houette our friendly shipping and disclose it 
to preying enemy submarines, have been 
dimmed. Undesirable enemy aliens are under 
constant surveillance. Through the whole- 
hearted cooveration of Governor O’Conor, 
missions Lave been assigned and a plan has 
been formulated for the employment of the 
Maryland State Guard and the Maryland 
Minutemen as an indispensable adjunct to 
the Army in the event of an attack by the 
enemy. 

Over 3,000 public-spirited men have joined 
the State guard. They diligently attend 
weekly drills and summer training at Camp 
Ritchie without pay. The Maryland Minute 
Men now number over 11,000 members and 
are capably organized throughout the com- 
munities of the State. Further protection is 
provided by the Aircraft Warning Service. 
It was organized by the Maryland Council of 
Defense in cooperation with the American 
Legion in the summer of 1941, and at present 
there are 15,000 men and women volunteers 
manning 212 spotter posts throughout the 
State at all hours of the day and night. The 
posts were equipped by the volunteers at 
their own expense. In addition, volunteers in 
the protective services—the air-raid wardens, 
auxiliary firemen, auxiliary policemen, emer- 
gency medical crews, fire watchers, nurses’ 
aides, messengers, drivers, road-repair crews, 
and others who have qualified for civilian 
defense jobs total over 165,000 enrollees. The 
State police has established a communica- 
tions center for coordinating the activities 
of the Army, the police, State guard, air-raid 
warning centers, and other civilian defense 
agencies which is the first and best of its 
kind in my command. 

Numerous black-out tests have been held 
in preparation for the eventuality of an air 
raid. I can assure you that owing to the en- 
thusiastic response of its citizens, Maryland 
is well prepared and will not be caught 
napping. 

Now let us glance at the steps taken by 
Maryland to gear its economy to a full war- 
time pitch. 

Maryland was the first to organize a State 
defense council. Sensing the emergency 
which then was developing, Governor O’Con- 
or on August 1, 1940—16 months before 
Pearl Harbor—established the Maryland 
Council of Defense and Resources for the 
mobilization of the State’s facilties and man- 
power should the need arise. Mr. W. Frank 
Roberts was named chairman of the council, 

One of the first assignments was from the 
Federal Government—a request for a survey 
of Maryland's industrial and labor resources. 
The report submitted as a result of this sur- 
vey was a major factor in Maryland being 
Tecognized as a key industrial center in war 
production. 

It might be well to list a few figures of the 
War Production Board in this connection. 
Three hundred and eighty-one manufac- 
turers in Maryland have received prime or 
subcontracts, and virtually every usable fa- 
Cility is being utilized, particularly in the 
metal-working trades. 


The dollar value of prime contracts awarded 
to Maryland plants exceeds §$2,500,000,000. 
This represents 2.2 percent of the national 
total, whereas Maryland’s proportion of 
the population is but 14 percent. The 
State ranks twelfth in the Nation in the 
dollar value of prime war contracts. It has 
been given 1744 percent of the dollar value 
of all the prime contract awards to the 17 
Southern States. 

The E award for excellence in production 
has been presented to 35 plants in Mary- 
land—an indication that the armed services 
are keenly aware of the quality and quantity 
of war materials produced in Maryland 
plants. 

Here in Maryland we are producing steel, 
ships, and planes in large quantities—all 
vital in our drive toward victory. 

The first Liberty ship—the Patrick Henry— 
was launched at Fairfield on December 30, 
1941. Since that date this yard alone has 
launched and delivered 77 of these ships. 
Many other Liberty ships have been com- 
y’eted at Sparrows Point, and scores of 
smaller vessels have been constructed at 
other yards along the Chesapeake and its 
tributaries. In addition, the various ship 
repair yards have been overhauling and re- 
converting hundreds of vessels. In ever, war 
in our history the shipyards of the Chesa- 
peake have constructed and outfitted vessels 
which brought fame to their home port, and 
Maryland is continuing this splendid tradi- 
tion today. Ships are launched, completed, 
and put in service at an almost unbelievable 
speed. Maryland-built vessels are carrying 
supplies to our armed forces throughout the 
world. 

Maryland is achieving an enviable record 
in the production of bombers. More than 
50,000 workers are engaged in turning out 
this type of plane which has proved so effec- 
tive in the aerial warfare of today. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the im- 
portance of the steel produced in Maryland. 
Our mills are busily engaged in the manu- 
facture of huge quantities destined for pro- 
tective armament and combat weapons. 

The Baltimore Association of Commerce, 
along with the 20 other chambers of com- 
merce throughout the State, has transformed 
its operations to fit into the war effort, and 
is assisting in handling the administrative 
and detail work of war housing, war trans- 
portation, and commercial and industrial 
civilian defense. It has assumed many tasks 
incident to emergency port operation, and 
has cooperated in matters involving war 
manpower, priorities, contract distribution, 
salvage, civilian mobilization, conservation, 
and rationing. 

Approximately 300,000 persons are now 
actively working in Maryland’s war indus- 
tries. Of this number more than 65,000 are 
women. The need for manpower in these 
plants has become largely a womanpower 
problem. Women are needed as replece- 
ments for the men taken by selective seryice. 
Reports from approximately 200 essential 
establishments, employing 303,000 workers, 
indicate that while their combined total 
employment advanced 25.5 percent from May 
to November, the number of women em- 
ployees increased by 85.1 percent over the 
same period. It is noteworthy that the em- 
ployment of women in certain selected plants 
in the Baltimore area alone jumped from 
22,000 to 44,000 in the past 6 months. This 
is most gratifying, but the area war man- 
power office says 35,000 more women must 
be added to war industries within the next 
12 months ending December 1943. The figure 
is not worrisome, however, because the re- 
crulting job has been turned over to a wom- 
anpower committee, and I am sure the ladies 
will succeed in reaching their quota. 

Of course, the problem of transporting the 
thousands of workers to war-production 
plants has been enormous. The Maryland 
Wartime ‘Transportation Committee has 
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been working feverishly and has succeeded 
in eliminating most of the difficulties. Ac- 
cess roads to the large industrial centers 
have been completed. A cross-harbor ferry 
service has been effectively put into opera- 
tion, and additional bus facilities have been 
secured. Workers have been eager to co- 
operate in the share-your-car plan. In order 
to lessen the load at peak periods, work hours 
at plants have been staggered, and school 
hours have been changed. 

Nor has the importance of feeding our 
Maryland soldiers and war workers been 
neglected. City dwellers have even turned 
their minds to the problem. In June of 
last year it is estimated that nearly 4,000 
acres of Victory gardens were in cultiva- 
tion. Maryland farmers have shouldered 
their overwhelming responsibility magnifi- 
cently. In their work they have been as- 
sisted by the Department of Agriculture and 
by the State and county war boards, with 
the extension service of the University of 
Maryland conducting the educational phases 
of the various activities. 

In the early fall of 1941 goals for increased 
production of vitally needed farm products 
were established on a State, county, and 
individual farm basis, in line with the goals 
set up in the national-defense program. 
Maryland farmers met these goals last year, 
and they are confident of repeating in 1943, 
despite the problem of soli conservation and 
a critical shortage of labor and farm mate- 
rial, Limitation of travel resulted in cur- 
tailment of the farmers’ ability to keep 
abreast of new measures. This has been 
overcome to a great extent by organizing 
reighborhood leaders who are charged with 
passing on important information to 10 or 
12 of their neighbors. Some 7,500 of these 
leaders have been appointed, with the result 
that the rural population has been able to 
keep up to date with the news. 

The State Farm Labor Committee and the 
various county committees were successful 
in providing approximately 5,000 farm labor- 
ers in 1941. By agreement with the selec- 
tive-service officials, some 2,000 boys were de- 
ferred for farm work. The University of 
Maryland instituted a course to train women 
for farm work, and boys are being educated 
for this essential activity at the McDonogh 
School. Tomorrow—January 12—has been 
proclaimed Farm Mobilization Day by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and Maryland farmers are 
recognizing the occasion by assembling at a 
conference in the Lord Baltimore Hotel to 
discuss the 1943 farm program. 

Other cogs in Maryland’s war machine are 
operating smoothly and efficiently. The 
tremendous job of bearing its share in 
financing the war has been undertaken with 
enthusiasm. During the era of the last war 
Marylanders subscribed a total of over $290,- 
000,000 to Liberty Loan and Victory Loan 
issues. It is amazing to learn that this fig- 
ure has already been far exceeded. In the 
short time elapsing since Pearl Harbor, Mary- 
landers have bought over $530,000,000 worth 
of all sertes of War bonds. 

Under the capable guidance of the Mary- 
land State Salvage Committee of the Mary- 
land Council of Defense, the citizens of Mary- 
land have given tangible evidence that theg 
are solidly behind the Victory program. The 
first effort was centered upon waste paper. 
At the end of a month dealers reported that 
paper collection had increased approximately 
100 percent, and that the conversion mills 
were receiving more paper than they could 
use. By March 1942 the paper program was 
called off because of the glut. The people 
of Maryland had responded too well. 

The collection of scrap metals is best in- 
dicated by the Bureau of Mines reports of 
scrap iron shipped to consuming mills. In 
October 1941, the total shipments to steel 
mills amounted to 12,043 gross tons. By 
March this had increased to 21,904 gross tons, 
and by September had reached 28,468 gross 
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tons. Shipments are being maintained at 
this level. The scrap iron from Maryland 
will make steel enough for 2,280 27-ton tanks, 
or 127,800 2,000-pound aerial bombs. 

During the 15-day scrap rubber drive Mary- 
land contributed 10,000,000 pounds to the 
scrap- rubber stock pile. This State has al- 
ready collected 500 tons of tin cans prepared 
for detinning. 

During the first month of the fat-salvage 
program, Maryland housewives turned in 34,- 
659 pounds, and by the third month this 
had increased to 64,943 pounds and is in- 
creasing every month. Preliminary reports 
indicate that at least one pair of silk or nylon 
hose has been turned in by every woman 
in the State. 

Maryland has proven a strong bulwark in 
furthering the efforts of the Office of Price 
Administration to curb inflation and control 
the cost of living. Many roll-backs in prices 
involving hundreds of thousands of dollars 
on commodities ranging from frankfurters 
to bobby pins have occurred. People are 
now accustomed to having automobiles, bi- 
cycles, typewriters, rubber, sugar, gas, oil, and 
coffee in rationed quantities. Three hundred 
and seven thousand applications for fuel oil 
have been processed in this State. The Mary- 
land State office of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration reports that in all these activi- 
ties the public has been very understanding 
and, in general, they have taken their “cut” 
in a patriotic manner. Of course, the admin- 
istration of this vast would have 
been impossible without the help of volum- 
teer workers. Local war and price rationing 
boards are comprised of over 700 citizens who 
work entirely without compensation. Eight 
thousand five hundred school teachers have 
devoted their time to assist in registering 
applicants for sugar, gasoline, and fuel oil. 
Nine hundred thousand sugar ration books 
were issued in this manner. The volunteer 
service of 2,500 ladies made possible the de- 
livery of ss mye of the general maximum price 
regulation to every retailer in the State on 
July 8, 1942. Approximately 3,500 volunteer 
clerical workers assist regularly at the boards, 

in addition to hundreds brought in for the 
Sisk load as each reaches its climax. 

A brief comparison of the prices existing 
in 1918 with the present-day levels demon- 
strates the effectiveness of the combined ef- 
forts in this field. In 1918 butter sold at $1 
a pound and eggs at $1.40 a dozen; whereas 
today the same may be obtained at 65 cents 
and 63 cents, respectively. 

Unlike the conditions existing in Nazi-dom- 
inated totalitarian countries, the humanities 
nave not been neglected in the creation of the 
Maryland war machine. The American Red 
Cross, the United Service Organizations, the 

Army Emergency Relief, the Navy Relief So- 
ciety, and the churches are all continuing 
to minister to the wants of the needy. Hun- 
dreds of volunteer workers have been at- 
tracted to assist these worthy causes. The 
biced-donor project of the Red Cross, which 
was awarded the Army-Navy “E” a few 
months ago, can proudly boast that 65,000 
Marylanders have donated 60,000 pints of 
blood during the past year. Ninety thou- 
sand men and women have been graduated 
from the course in first aid. Hundreds 
more have devoted their time and energies 
in assisting the canteen service and the 
Motor Corps. The churches and United 
Service Organizatior have established recre- 
ational centers for the enlisted men who 
seek relaxation in the larger cities and towns 
wher off duty. The Army Emergency Relief 
and the Navy Relief Society has been effi- 
ciently organized in this State, and are reliev- 
ing the financial worries of many of the fam- 
ilies of soldiers and sailors in the service. 
in Maryland the race tracks during the last 
year contributed over $130,000 to Army Emer- 
gency Relief alone. 

The adjustments made in the educational 
program of this State to conform to wartime 


conditions are manifold. Briefly they in- 
volve accelerating and adjusting the school 
program to prepare youths more quickly for 
professional training ard service in the 
armed forces. Courses in pre-flight aero- 
nautics and pre-induction training to pre- 
pare high school seniors for entry into the 
Army and Navy have been instituted. Voca- 
tional schools are giving full credit for time 
spent by high school seniors actually working 
part-time in defense plants. The problems 
resulting from a shortage of teaching per- 
sonnel and inadequate heating and trans- 
portation facilities have been squarely faced, 
and practical solutions are being reached. 

Nor have the arts in Maryland suffered as 
a result of the war. The Baltimore Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Mr. Reginald 
Stewart, has attracted some of the finest 
artists in the country, and has enjoyed an 
unprecedented attendance. A recent exhibit 
of the art of the armed forces at the Balti- 
more Museum featured the paintings of 10 
Maryland artists. The works revealed ap- 
pealing qualities of boldness, humor, and per- 
sistence, coupled with the true American 
passion for freedom of spirit. 

From the foregoing synopsis it can readily 
be seen that Maryland is a cardinal link in 
the accomplishment of the one goal we have 
as a Nation: To destroy the military 
of the Axis Powers so completely that they 
will never rise again to disturb the peace of 
the world. Yes—100 and 200 years hence 
your successors in this organization will ex- 
perience a justifiable sense of pride as they 
leaf through the pages recounting the history 
which is being forged in Maryland today. 
The years to come will never tarnish the 
brilliance of this record. 


Acting Governor Goodland’s First Mes- 
sage to the 1943 Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the message 
which the Acting Governor of the State 
of Wisconsin delivered to the legisla- 
ture, and I ask unanimous consent that 
I be given 1 minute to make a prefatory 
remark. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator is recognized. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, perhaps 
every Member of this body has read of 
the tragic death of the Governor-elect of 
the State of Wisconsin, Orland S. Loom- 
is, on December 7, 1942. 

The supreme court of our State has 
since decided that Lt. Gov. Walter S. 
Goodland will serve in the capacity of 
Acting Governor for the term for which 
Mr. Loomis was elected. Because of this 
unusual circumstance, there has been a 
great deal of interest in the situation 
and a number of Senators have ques- 
tioned me concerning the new State 
administration. 

In view of this interest, it seems fitting 
that the first message of the Acting 
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Governor to the 1943 Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture, delivered on January 14, 1943, be 
inserted in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its insertion. I feel that this 
message is of distinct value to every 
Member of Congress because it so well 
expresses the nonpartisan approach 
which I am certain is characteristic of 
every State in this great crisis in the Na- 
tion’s history. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fellow citizens of Wisconsin's Legislature, 
it is a great privilege to stand here today and 
greet you members of the Wisconsin Legisia- 
ture at the beginning of its sixty-sixth ses- 
sion. I am sure you have come here to give 
the best that is in you in service to the splen- 
did citizenry of this great productive and 
prosperous State of curs, and I wish to assure 
you that that is my own single and sincere 
desire. 

Paramount to duty to our State is duty 
to our country. In every act we perform we 
should ask ourselves, “Will this fit in with 
and not detract from the national struggle 
for self-preservation?” Wisconsin has never 
failed in the past in its full duty to our 
common country. 

t will not fail now. 

We are fighting not only for self-preserva- 
tion but also to preserve to future genera- 
tions the righis and privileges our people 
have enjoyed for over 150 years. Every ounce 
of effort—all we -srsess—wiil be freely given, 
if necessary, in defense of our country and 
to win vi-tory for our cause. 

We meet also with a feeling of sadness be- 
cause of the untimely death of one of Wis- 
consin’s splendid young leaders. I address 
you as Acting Governor of the State of Wis- 
consin because the inexorable working of fate 
decreed the tragic death of Governor-elect 
Orland 8. Loomis after his election and before 
he could take office. The provisions of cur 
constitution, as interpreted by the mandate 
of our supreme court, have imposed upon me 
the duties of Acting Governor for the residue 
of the term for which Mr. Loomis was elected. 

I know that the duties of the office of Gov- 
ernor would have been ably administered 
by Mr. Loomis had not fate decreed other- 
wise. 

He had the confidence of the people of this 
State regardless of creed or party. 

I served with him in the State senate. 
I know something of his ideals and so far 
as lies in my power I will endeavor to carry 
on for him, 

He was one of the finest examples of clean, 
wholesome, upstanding citizenship. 

Wisconsin’s head is bowed in sorrow for 
his untimely death and the deepest and sin- 
cerest sympathy goes out to his stricken 
wife and family. 

For the first time since the Civil War, a 
new incumbent is called upon to become chief 
SS ae of Wisconsin during wartime. I 

fully cognizant of the grave duties and 
e e which war brings to you and 
to the executive department. Those duties 
and responsibilities are now more grave and 
8 than have been those facing any 

of my predecessors. 

War conditions call for sacrifices unknown 
to all of us in the past; they call for vastly 
increased Federal taxes; they demand that 
we eliminate from the class of necessity much 
that we thought that we could not live with- 
out, and certainly they call for a changing, if 
not a lowering, in our standards of living. 

The cost of this war is enormous. 

We should not deceive ourselves in believ- 
ing that our tax burden will end with the 
ending of hostilities. The post-war econcmy 
will necessitate taxing the resources of this 
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Nation as never before in its history. This 
is apparent to all and does not need elabo- 
rating. 

Our State will follow the course of wisdom 
if it prepares adequately for the strain that 
is sure to follow the closing of the war. 

We hear some people say that it is folly 
to talk about post-war plans before we haye 
won the war, but those who follow this line 
of thinking forget that the transition from 
a war economy to a peace economy does not 
take place over night. 

We have learned from bitter experience 
that the time to plan for peace is while we 
are at war. 

The readjustment of our life from a war 
economy to a peace economy will give rise 
to many complicated and serious problems. 
Some of these problems we encountered 
after the close of World War No. 1, but many 
of them will be new and we will have to 
solve them without the benefit of precedent 
or experience. 

It is estimated that there will be a mini- 
mum of 30,000,000 men now serving in the 
armed forces and in war industries who will 
have to be absorbed in peacetime employ- 
ments. It seems evident that our unem- 
ployment problems will be intensified to a 
degree never before experienced unless ade- 
quate plans are made to meet the problem. 

About 200 agencies throughout the coun- 
try, both governmental and private, have 
been created and are now at work studying 
post-war problems and preparing peacetime 
planning. Some of the States, including 
New York, have created a State agency to 
study post-war problems, particularly as af- 
fecting employment. 

It is my judgment that Wisconsin should 
provide for an agency to study post-war 
conditions as affecting the livelihoods, occu- 
pations, and businesses of the people of this 
State, to cooperate with similar agencies 
throughout the country and in other States, 
and to make plans and recommendations for 
meeting various problems which will arise 
following the termination of hostilities. 

These duties could well be imposed on a 
State council of defense, which I will discuss 
later, or they might be assigned to some 
existing State agency, whichever, in the 
judgment of the legislature, would be the 
most effective. 

Along with this idea of future planning, 
we must not overlook the necessity for mak- 
ing financial provision ahead of time so that 
the burden will not be so great in the future. 
One way to insure this financial provision is 
to practice economy at every turn. 

This should be done not only in our pri- 
vate lives but in government itself. 

The cost of government, not only the 
State government, but government at every 
level, should and must be reduced to a mini- 
mum so that reserves may be built up to 
meet, as adequately as we can, our post-war 
problems. I am confident that the members 
of this legislature will fully cooperate to 
that end. 

All these responsibilities, sacrifices, and du- 
ties can be met if we work together as one 
people, and not as parties or groups. We 
face a common enemy and unity alone can 
defeat a common enemy. 

I pledge to you my complete and whole- 
hearted cooperation with the legislative 
branches of our Government, to the end that 
partisanship as such, be completely elimi- 
nated for the greater cause—the welfare of 
State and Nation. 

I will expect, and am sure I will receive 
from you, that same kind of statesmanlike 
cooperation. Iam confident that, as matters 
of vital importance come before you, they 
will be considered strictly upon their merits 
and upon the basis of the effect of such 
measures upon the people of Wisconsin and 
the people of the United States, rather than 


upon the basis of how they may affect you 
individually, or your district. 

It seems not to be out of order now to 
statu that I am here for the sole purpose 
of serving my State and country, to the 
limit of my capacities; I have no future po- 
litical ambitions; I have not political debts to 
pay nor future political rewards to seek. 

It has been my past privilege to serve in 
several public capacities—long years as an 
editor of a Wisconsin daily newspaper, several 
terms as Mayor of the second city in the 
State, 12 years as a member of the State 
senate, and 4 years as Lieutenant Governor 
and presiding officer of the senate, have 
given me an insight into public life which 
comes to few men. During all these years, 
I have never been a hide-bound partisan, 
but have always sought to learn the needs 
and wishes of our people as a whole, rather 
than the needs and wishes of any group or 
party. My experiences have confirmed in 
me a strong conviction that the welfare of 
this State calls for that kind of an approach 
now, and it will be my pledge to you to 
carry on for such period in the future, as it 
is my privilege to serve, with the same prin- 
ciples and philosophy which have motivated 
me in the past. 

We are all united on one fundamental 
proposition—that we must all do everything 
we can to aid in winning the war. Our 
first and primary consideration, not only in 
our private homes and businesses but in our 
State and local governments, should be to 
do those things which are urgently neces- 
sary in this emergency. I submit that this 
should be your guiding thought in this ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

In past wars Wisconsin and her citizens 
have played their full part. The record of 
Wisconsin fighting men at the battle fronts 
and of the people in the fields and factories 
at home is one of which we are all very 
proud. 

The record is one of achievement and of 
duty well done. 

The present war has been no exception. 
Our citizens haye responded nobly to the 
many demands and sacrifices that have been 
imposed. They will continue to respond and 
will never falter in doing their full duty. 

The citizens on the home front are anxious 
to do the'~ full share. At times there has 
been some confusion and lack of under- 
standing as to what citizens could do. This 
was perhaps due in large measure to the 
lack of an effective organization for the 
civilian defense ‘activities throughout the 
State. 

In World War No. 1 Wisconsin was the 
first State to enact a law creating a State 
council of defense and was the first State to 
perfect the organization of civilian defense 
on a State-wide basis. 

The Wisconsin plan was copied promptly 
by many States. 

The Wisconsin plan was exceedingly effec- 
tive and was so thoroughly organized that 
citizens in every section of the State par- 
ticipated 

It is my thought that we should have a 
similar plan in the present emergency, or- 
ganized on a democratic basis, and with 
broad powers to enlist the services of all the 
citizens. I am informed that the late Gov- 
ernor-elect Loomis had the same view. I do 
not wish to suggest any details for a State 
plan of civilian defense. I have confidence 
that this legislature will provide a plan that 
will be effective and beneficial to the State 
and Nation. 

Much has been said of late about Wiscon- 
sin finances, including suggestions for dras- 
tic reduction in taxes. 

We are faced with a war, and with war 
economy and with vast post-war problems. 
These cannot now be decided in detail, be- 
cause we know not when hostilities will cease, 
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and we have less knowledge of what eco- 
nomic conditions will be when that happy 
moment arrives. Would it not be folly now 
to determine problems of which we have no 
definite knowledge? Would it not be the 
safer and more conservative course to build 
for the future, so that when the day comes 
these problems may be solved as to detail, 
with a financial backlog to make their solu- 
tion possible? 

I shall not attempt to present to you at 
this juncture any study of State finances or 
suggestions for a tax program. This is a 
subject for future study and conference, and 
I will submit to you, in a future message, 
a detailed study of these matters, and limit 
comment on the subject at this time to the 
statement that, in the light of conditions 
facing us, I do not deem it necessary or de- 
sirable to make substantial tax reductions. 

I favor a short and businesslike session of 
the legislature. 

This must not be construed to justify the 
sacrifice of good judgment and sound delib- 
eration for speed. In this State it has been 
a tradition that all legislation proposed is 
well and seriously considered before it is 
disposed of. That tradition must ever be 
carried on, but speed and efficiency can be 
attained by eliminating much unnecessary 
legislation. 

I do not believe it to be amiss to request 
of you that you refrain from the introduction 
of anything but essential measures, devoting 
all your energies and thought to victory in 
the war and to perpetuating the institutions 
of democracy which have made our progress 
possible. 

During the course of the legislative-session 
I shall communicate with your honorable 
body whenever any problems or questions 
arise which may warrant your special con- 
sideration. 

I recognize the well-defined functions of 
the three branches of our Government, and 
take this opportunity to assure you that 
neither the legislative nor the judicial 
branches will be imposed upon by the execu- 
tive department during my period in Office. 

I shall scrupulously endeavor not to inter- 
fere beyond what I deem to be necessary, with 
the administrative agencies of the State so 
long as their functions are carried out effi- 
ciently and in conformity with law. 

Nor do I believe that the executive office 
should usurp the functions of the legislature 
by unwise use of the emergency board or by 
failing to call you into special session when- 
ever the needs of the State may require it. 

I shall invite you to confer with me for 
counsel and advice on matters of importance 
to the State service. It will also be my pur- 
pose to comply literally with the statutory 
provisions for appointment of men to State 
service, where the law provides that such 
appointments be made “upon the advice and 
consent of the senate.” 

Such provisions have, in the past, been 
construed to mean merely the “consent,” but 
I prefer to counsel with the senate on such 
matters before asking their consent. 

As was the case 25 years ago, many mat- 
ters may be presented to you as the result 
of war hysteria. Pressure groups may try to 
stampede you on matters having no real con- 
nection with war or victory, but using those 
terms as justification. I am sure that you 
will be capable of sifting the wheat from the 
chaff and not be misled by groups and causes 
of this kind. 

Plans will be presented to you for post-war 
needs, possibly not in minute detail, but in 
form to permit the building of a solid foun- 
dation for that period. Those plans will be 
in recognition of the fact that men will want 
work—not doles; wages, not charity. We 
should so build and prepare that industry 
may not be hampered and hamstrung, but 
that it be given opportunity to furnish to 
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labor its God-given right to work and re- 
ceive fair pay for its efforts, We should so 
p. an that government may not need to sub- 
sidize and artificially create work of ques- 
tionable value. Now is the time to build 
such a foundation when all who are able to 
work are employed, and earnings are at an 
all-time high. 

Our soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
return from foreign battlefields and foreign 
seas, are entitled not only to the best that 
we can give them, but to our constant and 
persistent efforts now in preparing for their 
future social and economic welfare. 

The denials and sacrifices we at home are 
called upon to make are trivial indeed when 
compared to what the soldiers, sailors, air- 
men, and other members of the armed forces 
in the Nation's service are cheerfully and 
faithfully giving. The very least we can do 
is to try and equalize, as best we can, their 
sacrifices as compared to ours when peace 
comes and they return home. The ill, 
wounded, and disabled should be given every 
possible care. It is our duty to see that the 
State is prepared to do this in full measure. 

My long and varied experience in public 
affairs, has demonstrated to me that govern- 
ment can be run efficiently and on a business- 
like basis, although government is not a 
business. Government is a  service—de- 
manded and created by the people it serves, 
and government must be subservient to the 
wishes of the people. As a service, govern- 
ment is as different from our concept of a 
private business as day is from night, but 
that difference should never be the excuse 
for inefficiency and dishonesty. 


CONCLUSION 


I have tried in this message to keep before 
you the paramount duty of the State in 
dealing with the present war emergency. If 
we will give our most constructive thought 
and our whole energy to its primary problems, 
we will have met our duty and rendered a 
great public service. 

I rely with complete faith on your coopera- 
tion. I am confident that in times like these 
you will not permit selfiish party loyalty or 
partisanship to control your deliberations. 
You and I have been called to render a public 
service in a time of great public emergency. 
Let us rise to the high opportunity which ts 
before us, forgetful of self, and conscious only 
of our duty to the State and Nation. 

WALTER S. GOODLAND, 
Acting Governor. 
JANUARY 14, 1943. 


Tennessee Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by William P. Kennedy and pub- 
lished in the Washington Star of January 
10, 1943, with reference to a book en- 
titled “Tennessee Senators,” written by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar]. Among 
other things, the book sets forth the long 
fight of the Senator from Tennessee to do 
justice to an early predecessor, Senator 


William Blount, the first Senator ever 

expelled. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star of 

January 10, 1943] 

MCKELLAR CALLS BLOUNT OUSTER UNFAIR BLOT 
ON TENNESSEAN—SENATOR, IN Boox, Says 
PREDECESSOR OF 150 YEARS Aco SHOULD HAVE 
Gor MEDAL 

(By Will P. Kennedy) 

Senator McKetiar, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
serving his thirty-fourth consecutive year in 
Congress, has just published his first book, a 
volume of 625 pages which sets forth his long 
fight to do justice to an earlier predecessor, 
Senator William Blount, the first Senator 
ever expelled. The book was the result of 
Senator McKetiar’s determination to study 
the original records whereby Senator Blount 
in 1797 was expelled by a vote of 25 to 1. 

In his book Senator MCKELLAR takes to task 
Labor Secretary Perkins and Dr. A. E. Morgan, 
former Tennessee Valley Authority chairman, 
fcr their aspersions on the eastern Tennessee 
mountaineers, especially those residents of 
counties in the lost State of Franklin, 

This book, a “labor of love,” is “affection- 
ately inscribed to the memory of my beloved 
mother, Caroline Howard McKellar, whose 
tender and ever present Cevotion, whose care- 
ful training, and whose teaching from a vast 
storehouse of learnim and knowledge, have 
ever been an inspiration to me.” 

It is entitled Tennessee Senators,” as seen 
by one of their successors, and contains 
biographies of the 39 Senators from Tennessee 
who have died. Regarding them as a group 
Senator McKetiar writes: “I do not believe 
any other State has had more gifted or more 
unusual representatives in the Senate. The 
lives of many of them read like romance. 
Nearly all of them have attained most envi- 
able places in the country’s history.” 

This list includes two, Jackson and John- 
son, afterward Presidents of the United 
States; three were presidents pro tempore of 
the Senate——Anderson, White, and Harris; 
five were later Cabinet members—Campbell, 
Eaton, Cave Johnson, Grundy, and Key; one, 
Howell E. Jackson, was subsequently a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

HAS HISTORIC VALUE 

Senator McKettar has made a valuable 
contribution to history in his summary and 
conclusions regarding the Blount incident. 
Mr. Blount had been a paymaster of the Con- 
tinental troops, a Member of the Continental 
Congress (1782-87), member of the conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution, was ap- 
pointed by Washington Governor of the ter- 
ritory south of the Ohio River and served as 
chairman of the convention that framed the 
Constitution of Tennessee. 

He was found guilty “of a high misde- 
meanor entirely inconsistent with his public 
trust and duty as a Senator.” He was 
charged with conspiring and intending to 
set on foot a military expedition against the 
territories and dominion of Spain while a 
treaty of friendship existed between Spain 
and the United States. 

It all happened years before Congress had 
passed its first Neutrality Act, and many 
Americans were heeding Washington's warn- 
ing to avoid entangling alliances. 

Florida, southern Alabama, and southern 
Mississippi were owned by Spain. Louisiana, 
which comprised Arkansas, the Indian Terri- 
tory, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 
parts of Wyoming and Montana, was claimed 
by the French, and also by Spain. America 
did not own any of it. The only way Ten- 
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nessee had of getting its products and mer- 
chandise to world markets was down the 
Tennessee or Cumberland Rivers to the Ohio 
and on down the Mississippi to the port of 
New Orleans. France had closed this port to 
the great injury of all the western country, 
as it was then called. 

Governor Blount was interested in having 
New Orleans, in the hands of the French, 
made a free port and Mobile and Pensacola, 
in the hands of the Spanish, made free cities. 

Through his influence while Governor and 
chairman of the Constitutional Convention, 
it was written into the Constitution of Ten- 
nessee as the twenty-ninth section of its bill 
of rights: “That an equal participation in 
the free navigation of the Mississippi River 
is one of the inherent rights of the citizens of 
this State; it cannot, therefore, be ceded to 
any prince, potentate, power, person or per- 
sons, whatsoever.” 

ENGLISH DESIGNS 

The English had long had designs on both 
Louisiana and Florida. Governor Blount was 
approached to cooperate with an expedition 
of Canadians—was considering it—and had 
written on the subject to James Carey, an 
Indian interpreter, who was in the pay of 
the United States at $25 a month and his 
board. 

After searching through more than 1,000 
pages in the annals of Congress and examin- 
ing every book and magazine article he could 
find on the subject, Senator MCKELLAR 
writes: “I am convinced that William Blount 
violated the terms of no treaty; that he com- 
mitted no actual overt act against his coun- 
try is just as certain. I do not believe that 
there were any real grounds for expelling 
him. I do not believe that the Senate ever 
would have found him guilty on the impeach- 
ment charges if all the proof—and it is pub- 
lished in the annals of Congress—had been 
brought before the Senate; and I believe that 
had he lived he would have been restored 
to his place in the Senate.” 

Senator McKEtiar points out that just a 
few years later Spain yielded to France her 
claim to Louisiana but retained Florida, 
southern Alabama, and southern Mississippi. 
In 1803 President Jefferson bought the Louisi- 
ana Territory from France, and in 1818 An- 
drew Jackson, figuratively following in Mr. 
Blount's footsteps, conquered Florida, threw 
out the English there, and our Government 
afterward paid Spain for Florida. 

“The only crime of which Mr. Blount seems 
to have been guilty was that of conceiving, 
before Jefferson did and before Jackson did, 
the great benefits which would come to the 
United States from opening up the ports of 
New Orleans, Mobile, and Pensacola. For 
this, in my Judgment, he should have received 
a Congressional Medal of Honor instead of 
having been expelled from the Senate. Un- 
doubtedly, if Mr. Blount had lived a year or 
two longer, the Senate would have repealed 
the order of expulsion. The men who were 
really guilty of favoring Britain were Robert 
Liston, the British Minister, and Timothy 
Pickering, President Adams’ Secretary of 
State, but the weak administration of Mr. 
Adams would not even have Liston recalled.” 

Senator McKetxar calls attention that Mr. 
Blount was of distinguished lineage—“one of 
his forebears being a favorite official in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth and a N 
friend of that great queen.” 

STATEMENT BRINGS RIDICULE 

In reply to aspersions cast upon the moun- 
taineers of east Tennessee, Mr. MCKELLAR 
pays his respects to Secretary Perkins as 
follows: “I recall that so distinguished and 
highly educated and personally agreeable a 
person as Madam Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, once spoke of the people of east Ten- 
nessee as being so far down in the scale of 
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civilization that they did not even wear 
shoes. She knew nothing about the people 
of the South and her unfortunate state- 
ment brought upon her head much ridicule 
in the entire country. She was perhaps 
never in the State of Tennessee and the truth 
is there are perhaps more ignorant and un- 
kempt people, many of them not Americans 
at all, living within a few thousand yards 
of where Madam Perkins lives.” 

Answering criticism of his people made by 
“a very wealthy and lovely lady who owns a 
newspaper in Washington,” Senator McKEL- 
Lan said Washington has its counterpart of 
persons in his east Tennessee. 

Senator McKrrtar makes reply also to 
Dr. A. E. Morgan, one-time chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, who told him 
that “the real purpose of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority was to lift up the poor, be- 
nighted, ignorant people of east Tennessee’ 
to a higher plane of civilization and enlight- 
enment equal to that of other communities 
of the country.” The Senator says that Dr. 
Morgan “had no capacity for meeting peo- 
ple or knowing them. He kept himself aloof 
from them and did not know how to talk to 
them.“ : 

He challenges in his book Dr. Morgan, 
Madam Perkins, or anyone, to show as many 
nationally known persons from their home 
States such as he names from east Tennes- 
see, Which is one-third of the entire State. 
He lists 2 Presidents, 18 Cabinet members, 
5 Justices of the Supreme Court, 39 Sena- 
tors, 25 Governors of States and a very long 
list of noted persons in many callings. 

To give particular point to his defense of 
east Tennessee mountaineers, he cites the 
records of nine famous men, including Gen. 
John J. Pershing, who was in supreme com- 
mand of the American Expeditionary Forces 
in the First World War, whose mother was 
born in East Tennessee, and Sgt. Alvin C. 
York, the most celebrated enlisted soldier in 
the First World War. The others are Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State; Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn; John Q. Tilson, former House leader; 
Frank Houston, president of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co., New York, one of the eight 
largest banks in the world; Sam Houston, who 
grew up in east Tennessee, was Governor of 
the State, President of Texas, who served long 
in the United States Senate, and was a noted 
warrior; Martin W. Littleton, one of the all- 
time great lawyers of the Nation; and Samuel 
L. Clemens, known best as Mark Twain, whose 
father was postmaster at Pall Mall, where 
Alvin York now lives. 


DEBUNKS SCANDAL 


As a result of his research for the biography 
of Senator Eaton, Senator McCKELLAR en- 
deavors to debunk much of the scandal about 
Peggy O'Neill, whom Senator Eaton married. 
He points out that her mother was a sister 
of Gov. Richard Howell, of New Jersey, 
and her father, who operated the “best hotel 
in Washington,” as a Mason, was one of those 
selected to officiate at George Washington's 
funeral. She herself, instead of being a 
“tavernkeeper’s daughter or bar maid,” was 
well educated and popular in Washington 
society until gossips, less well bred, gave her 
a bad name. 

The first chapter in Senator McKetrar’s 
book concerns the United States Senate, and 
he writes that “perhaps in the history of 
mankind no other legislative body was ever 
equal to it in importance,” or has “so im- 
pressed itself upon the people of the world; 
no senate has been freer from scandals or 
has better maintained its constitutional 
rights.” He challenges that “no legislative 
body on earth has set for itself and uni- 
formly maintained a higher order of ethics, 
legislative morality, and honorable dealings.” 


Small Business Helped Very Little by 
Murray-Patman Act Creating Smaller 
War Plants Corporation but Intent of 
Congress as Expressed in Act Has 
Caused War Department To Make Spe- 
cial Effort To Assist Small Business and 
Has Succeeded in Doing so to a Very 
Substantial Extent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Public 
Law No. 603, the Murray-Patman Act, 
creating the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration, has not been satisfactorily ad- 
ministered, since the act was signed by 
President Roosevelt, June 11, 1942. I 
have reasons to believe that a reorgani- 
zation of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation Board and its activities is 
now under way by Mr. Donald Nelson, 
War Production Board chief, and I am 
very hopeful that this organization will 
yet get a satisfactory start and help 
small business even at this late day in 
accordance with the expressed will of 
Congress. 

WHAT CONGRESS INTENDED 


In the passage of the act, it was con- 
templated that there would be a Smaller 
War Plants Corporation representative 
at each War Production Board office in 
the Nation; that this representative 
would be in a position to inform any 
small business man what the needs of the 
Government procurement agencies would 
be in the near future, or in 1 year 
or 2 years; that this representative would 
be in a position to make a contract with 
a small business man and, if needed, fur- 
nish capital for additional machinery or 
for operating expenses, and, in addition, 
if needed, his plant could be rehabili- 
tated or extra facilities or equipment 
furnished by the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation; and that a special effort 
would be made by these representatives 
to aid small business during the war in 
producing or manufacturing the follow- 
ng: 

First. Essential war supplies. 

Second. Essential civilian supplies. 

By December 31, 1942, these offices had 
not been set up, nor these representatives 
provided. Neither has there been, up to 
this date, a satisfactory inventory or cen- 
sus taken of the available capacity of 
small businesses in the country, as pro- 
vided in the first part of the act express- 
ing the will of Congress. The Smaller 
War Plants Corporation can take prime 
contracts and subcontract them out to 
small concerns. This has not been done 
in a single case. There have been other 
failures. The fact is, the will of Con- 
gress has not been carried out and the 
Committee on Small Business of the 
House reported this fact to the Speaker 
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of the House the 17th day of December 
1942, I have confidence in the ability of 


‘Mr. Donald Nelson to yet make this cor- 


poration function. Having that con- 
fidence in his ability and sincerity of pur- 
pose I am waiting patiently for a new 
start to be made. 


BILLIONS FOR SMALL BUSINESS IN 1943 


The War Department aided during the 
month of December 1942 a substantial 
number of smaller plants over the num- 
ber aided in November, the preceding 
month. In November 14.7 percent of 
the total contracts let were given to small 
concerns. In December the percentage 
was 24.1 percent. This gain was made 
notwithstanding the fact that there was 
a great reduction in procurement activi- 
ties during the month of December. If 
this percentage is projected into 1943 
the small concerns should receive con- 
tracts aggregating from ten to twenty 
billion dollars from the War Department 
alone in 1943. 

I am inserting herewith a letter from 
Maj. Alvin Hewitt, acting chief of the 
Small War Plants Branch, Purchases Di- 
vision, under Services of Supply, War 
Department, Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somer- 
vell in charge, dated January 15, 1943, 
together with a chart showing the dis- 
tribution of business to small concerns: 

January 15, 1943. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Small Business Committee, 
Washington, D. C: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
during the month of December the trend 
towārd a greater proportion of purchasing 
being done in small plants by. the War De- 
partment continued, ‘ 

December contracts placed with all con- 
tractors by the Services of Supply totaled 
25,089 and represented an outlay of Govern- 
ment funds of $1,226,051,000. In November 
36,418 contracts were placed for a total out- 
lay of $2,317,324,000. While the December 
volume was lower the proportion of con- 
tracts and dollar volume directed to smaller 
war plants employing 500 persons or less 
showed a continued gain. 5 

In plants with less than 100 employees 
11,183 contracts were placed in December to- 
taling 898,133,000, or 8 percent of the over- 
all total as compared with 9 percent during 
November. 

In plants from 100 to 500 employees, 5,681 
contracts were placed during the month of 
December for a total dollar value of $197,- 
744,000. This represented 16.1 percent of the 
total dollar volume for the 7 supply serv- 
ices. In November this classification of 
smaller concerns obtained 14.7 percent of the 
total. É 

The added gain in December over Novem- 
ber for smaller war plants employing less 
than 500 persons was four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent, bringing the total percentage to small 
plants up to 24.1. This gain was made de- 
spite the reduction in procurement activi- 
ties. ; 

The accompanying charts show the dis- 
tribution by supply services. It should be 
noted that the Ordnance Department in- 
creased its percentage of dollar volume 
placed with plants employing less than 100 
persons by approximately 60 percent. 

The Signal Corps more than doubled the 
percentage of dollar volume placed with 
plants employing 100 persons or less and 
nearly doubled the percent of dollar volume 
acquired by plants employing from 100 to 
500 persons. 
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A reduction of approximately 65 percent 
in the dollar volume of the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ contracts is shown for plants employ- 
ing less than 100 persons. This was princi- 
pally due to the fact that the December fig- 
ures include a large procurement of trac- 
tors, contracts for which could only be 
placed with a few large manufacturers of 
this item. 

Normally, the Transportation Corps places 
the bulk of its contracts with plants employ- 
ing less than 100 persons. In November, when 
the Transportation Corps was placing con- 
tracts for small boat construction, nearly all 
went to smaller contractors. In December, 
however, the ratio was temporarily reversed 
with the inauguration of the Transportation 


Corps’ locomotive procurement program, the 
contracts for which could be awarded only 
to comparatively large locomotive builders. 

While the percentage of prime contracts 
placed to date by the Army Air Forces with 
smaller plants has been relatively low, you 
wili note that it is increasing. Preliminary 
investigation indicates that the greatest use 
of small plants by this service lies in the field 
of subcontracting. 


Frep C. Foy, 
Colonel, A. U. S., 
Chief, Small War Plants Branch, 
Purchases Division. 


Number and dollar value of prime contracts awarded in December 1942, 7 supply services 
of the War Department 


Values expressed in thousands of dollars] 


Break-down of contracts by size of plants (number of wage 
earners) 


Service 


Medical Corps 


Signal Corps = 
Transportation Corps 


Note.—Above figures represent supply contracts only. 


WAR DEPARTMENT DEMONSTRATES SYMPATHETIC 
FEELING FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


In addition, I am inserting herewith a 
letter of January 16, 1943, from Major 
Hewitt, stating what has been done by 
the War Department to carry out the in- 
tent of Congress, as expressed in Public 
Law No. 603 of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress. This letter discloses a sympa- 
thetic feeling on the part of the officials 
of the War Department toward the act 
and a sincere effort to carry out fully 
the intent of Congress, as expressed in 
the act: 

January 16, 1943. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, House Small Business Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ParMAN: In response to your re- 
quest for a review of the activities under- 
taken by the Services of Supply in order to 
comply with the intent of Congress as ex- 
pressed in Public Law 603, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, the following facts are submitted: 

You will recall that beginning in July, 
ranking officials of the War Department in 
addition to those who were to be charged with 
the functioning of the small war plants pro- 
gram within the Services of Supply met at 
frequent intervals with Mr. Holland and 
others interested. In these meetings careful 
consideration was given to every possible 
factor that might affect the functioning of 
this program and, after study, including a 
report from Mr. Hedley Williams on the 
British experience with small plants, a work- 
able policy and procedure was agreed upon 
which we believed would have the proper 
effect in spreading War Department pur- 
chasing further to small plants. 

A preliminary policy directive was issued 
from the headquarters, Services of Supply, 
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Under 100 


on September 15, very clearly pointing out 
the desire of the War Department to spread 
procurement as widely as possible to small 
plants. 

On October 14, Brig. Gen. W. H. Harrison, 
Director of Procurement, issued instructions 
to the Supply Services that the earmarking 
of procurement directives from the headquar- 
ters of the Supply Services for placement with 
particular contractors by the field contracting 
officers was to be discontinued regarding both 
new and continuation orders, except where 
it was necessary due to particular circum- 
stances. The basic reason for this was to 
insure that the local contracting officer would 
have as much authority as possible to spread 
the work to those local factories which he 
knew from personal experience were Suitable. 
This procedure also made it more possible for 
the small plant manager to secure his busi- 
ness from the local contracting officer with- 
out the necessity of further contact with 
Washington headquarters. 

On October 30 General Somervell issued a 
personal memorandum throughout the Sup- 
ply Services and the Army Air Forces Ma- 
tériel Command together with a policy and 
procedure directive which set up the basis 
of the small war-plants program operation 
between the War Department services and the 
Smaller War Plants Division, War Production 
Board, as it was finally agreed upon between 
these two organizations. 

This policy and procedure directive as- 
sured to the Smaller War Plants Division, 
War Production Board, the opportunity of 
reviewing the related parts of the Army sup- 
ply program, selecting from it items suit- 
able for manufacture by small plants and 
developing through agreement the propor- 
tion of the procurement on suitable items 
which would be held aside for placement in 
plants recommended by the Smaller War 
Plants Division, War Production Board. 
Such procedure has been adopted by each 
service and is beginning to be effective. 
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Also, it continues to be the policy of the 
War Department not to limit its placing of 
business with small plants to the propor- 
tions allocated to the Smaller War Plants 
Division, War Production Board, for facili- 
ties recommended by them, in cases where 
additional suitable small-plant facilities are 
known to our contracting officers. 

In order to coordinate the small war plants 
program and our work with the Smaller War 
Plants Division, War Production Board, a 


small war plants branch was established 


within the Purchases Division, Headquarters, 
Services of Supply, in September and staffed 
with competent personnel. In addition, at 
the headquarters of each service, personnel 
was designated whose function it is to assist 
representatives of the Smaller War Plants 
Division, War Production Board, assigned to 
that service in working out the maximum 
degree of cooperation with the Smaller War 
Plants Division, War Productior Board, in 
keeping with the intent and specific direc- 
tions of Public Law 603, Seventy-seventh 
Congress. Furthermore,. in December per- 
sonnel was designated at each district pro- 
curement office or depot of the Supply Serv- 
ices and the Army Air Forces Matériel Com- 
mand whose function it is to coordinate the 
local procurement activities with the local 
Smaller War Plants Division, War Produc- 
tion Board, representatives and to assist those 
representatives in their relations with the 
local contracting officers. 

In December, in order to assure that our 
field offices as well as the Smaller War Plants 
Division, War Production Board, field repre- 
sentatives had a full understanding of the 
intent of Public Law 603, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, and the procedures established to 
carry out that intent, we jointly organized 
with the Smaller War Plants Division, War 
Production Board, five regional meetings, to 
be attended by both the local representatives 
of the Smaller War Plants Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, and representatives of the 
district procurement offices, All reports in- 
dicate that these regional meetings had a 
most beneficial effect. 

In addition, representatives of both the 
Small War Plants Branch, headquarters, Serv- 
ices of Supply, and the Supply Services have 
held many meetings and conferences with 
Procurement officers both at headquarters 
and in the field in order to further the 
placing of contracts with small plants and 
to work out details of procedure in coordina- 
tion with the Smaller War Plants Division, 
War Production Board. These meetings and 
conferences have related both to the placing 
of prime contracts as well as subcontracts. 

The above is a review of major actions 
taken in organizing the Small War Plants 
effort within the War Department in keep- 
ing with the intent of Public Law 603, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress. It is to the results 
that we must look for an indicatfon of the 
merits behind this planning and initial op- 
eration. Reports have been submitted to 
your committee and to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Small Business showing the increas- 
ing proportion of the volume of business 
placed by the Services of Supply with small 
plants since the law was For ref- 
erence, as of September 1, 1942, the 7 
supply services had 53,072 contracts in af- 
fect with small plants employing under 500, 
amounting to 20.8 percent oł the dollar vol- 
ume of outstanding War Department, con- 
tracts. In November, contracts awarded by 
the 7 supply services to small plants 
with under 500 employees totaled 26,201, for 
23.7 percent of the dollar volume awarded 
during that month. The December figures, 
just available, show a continuation of this 
trend with 16,864 contracts placed with small 
plants employing under 500 for a slight per- 
centage gain of the dollar volume to 24.1 
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percent of the total for the 7 supply 
services. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALVIN S. Hewrrt, 
Major, Acting Chief. 
FreD C. Foy, 

Colonel, A. U. S., Chief, Small 
War Plants Branch, Purchases Division. 

CONGRESS HAS DONE ITS PART 


It should not be overlooked that Con- 
gress stated in this Murray-Patman Act 
that small concerns should be helped 
and, if necessary, procurement agencies 
should pay even more to small concerns 
for the same items purchased. However, 
I think experience has demonstrated 
that small concerns can usually meet 
the price of the larger concerns and 
sometimes produce for a lower price 
than the larger concerns. Congress 
placed in that act everything necessary 
to help the producing and manufactur- 
ing concerns in this country and pro- 
vided the Corporation with $150,000,000 
in capital. 

I am also inserting a letter from Major 
Hewitt, dated January 15, 1943, relative 
to the information that was disclosed by 
our Committee on Small Business of the 
House when public hearings were con- 
ducted recently in a number of the prin- 
cipal cities in the country. Col. Fred Foy 
and Major Hewitt attended most of these 
hearings. This letter is self-explanatory 
and is further evidence of the close co- 
operation of the War Department in en- 
deavoring to carry out the will of Con- 
gress, as expressed in the Murray-Pat- 
man Act of June 11, 1942: 


JANUARY 15, 1943. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PatMan: During the recent hear- 
ings conducted by your committee in the 
Southwest, some of the testimony brougħt 
forth certain problems with respect to Army 
purchasing procedure. These fell into two 
general classes: Those applicable to all or a 
considerable part of Army purchasing, and 
specific cases which seemed in need of some 
attention. 

Specific cases called to the attention of our 
representative present were checked into and 
in some cases already have been adjusted. 
In other cases where no immediate adjust- 
ment was possible, steps have been taken to 
insure adequate consideration for the parties 
concerned in future Army purchases. 

In the broader field of general procedure 
there were four general practices which 
seemed in need of attention: 

1. Many prospective contractors felt that 
they did not have sufficient time in which to 
prepare bids. 

2. Many smaller plants felt that it was 
difficult for them to learn in advance what 
the Army planned to buy. 

3. Some difficulty was had in obtaining 
necessary specifications or in some cases it 
was felt specifications tend to place a penalty 
on small business. 

4. The committee’s attention was called 
to the waste of raw material on construc- 
tion projects because no apparent provision 
had been made for the sale of lumber and 
other scrap material. 

For your information the following steps 
have been taken with respect to each of 
these four broad problems: 

1. ALLOWING SUFFICIENT TIME TO BID 


The chiefs of the supply services have been 
directed that “the normal time to be allowed 
for the return of bids to contracting officers 
should be extended to 3 weeks wherever it is 
possible to adjust the planning accordingly. 


On difficult or conflicting items more time 

should be allowed if available.” 

2. ADVANCE NOTICE ON WHAT THE ARMY PLANS 
TO BUY 

We have already, as you know, established 
a procedure whereby liaison representatives 
of the Smaller War Plants Division of the 
War Production Board are in residence at the 
headquarters of each of the supply services 
and the Army Air Forces, Matériel Com- 
mand, where, with the active assistance of 
the liaison officer designated for this purpose 
by the Chief of the Supply Service, this War 
Production Board representative will review 
with the proper personnel of the Supply 
Service the related parts of the Army supply 
program and select from it products suitable 
for manufacture by plants recommended by 
the War Production Board. In addition, this 
War Production Board representative will 
daily review all procurement directives issued 
at headquarters to the district office or de- 
pots so that the Smaller War Plants Di- 
vision, War Production Board, may recom- 
mend suitable facilities. 

Steps are now being taken with the Smaller 
War Plants Division of the War Production 
Board which will result in these recom- 
mendations with respect to suitable facilities 
being raade by the local Smaller War Plants 
representative of the War Production Board 
working in cooperation with our own local 
contracting officers located throughout the 
country in areas where the purchases will be 
made. In this way knowledge with respect 
to War Department purchasing plans will 
be made available to the small businessman 
whether he contacts the local Smaller War 
Plants Division of the War Production board 
in hie area or our own contracting officer. 

3. ISSUANCE OF SPECIFICATIONS 

We are now making a careful study of our 
practices with respect to issuing specifications 
to prospective bidders with a view to seeing 
what further steps may be taken to make 
specifications as readily available as possible 
to small business concerns. 

In addition one section of the Production 
Division is concerned at all times with a 
study of specifications with a view to sim- 
piifying them as well as to conserving criti- 
cal materials. 

4. RESALE OF SALVAGED WAR DEPARTMENT 
MATERIALS 

At one point in the testimony presented 
before your committe, the complaint was 
made that waste lumber from War Depart- 
ment construction projects was being burned 
rattler than offered for resale. The witness 
was reported to have said that War Depart- 
ment regulations made it impossible for him 
to purchase this material. 

In order that your committee will be fully 
informed as to War Department regulations 
with respect to this subject, there is attached 
a marked copy of our procurement regula- 
tions showing the procedure established for 
the disposal of salvaged materials. 


Prep C. For. 
Colonel, A. U. S., 
Chief, Small War Plants Branch, 
Purchases Division. 
OTHER AGENCIES REQUESTED TO MAKE REPORTS 


I am requesting the Navy Department, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Procurement Division of the Treas- 
ury, and other procurement agencies of 
the Government to give our Committee 
on Small Business of the House a state- 
ment, which will disclose the progress 
they have made in assisting small busi- 
ness after the passage of the Murray- 
Patman Act. Their statements will be 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
when received, 
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Appointments to West Point 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe this announcement will be of 
special interest to Congressmen from at 
least 16 States, that is, the States of 
Arizona, Florida, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oregon, and Tennessee, each 
of which gained 1 congressional dis- 
trict, and California, which gained 3, 
also the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania, each of 
which lost 1 district. 

On the 5th of January the West Point 
section of the War Derartment informed 
me very emphatically that we who rep- 
resent States which have lost districts 
would not be entitled to our appoint- 
ments to West Point. Later some of the 
officials decided it would be best to 
charge these against the States which 
had gained districts. I pleaded and ar- 
gued with them for 8 days in behalf of 
these 16 States, urging that a district at 
large be created by the Secretary of War 
in order that neither the States losing 
nor those gaining districts would lose 
appointments. 

Yesterday, through the efforts of Col. 
C. J. Hauck, Col. E. J. Walsh, and Adjt. 
Gen. J. A. Ulio, it was decided that the 
Secretary of War would carry an “ac- 
count at large,” as suggested by me in 
order that neither the States which lost 
nor those which have gained districts 
would be deprived of West Point ap- 
pointments. 

This will mean that you Congressmen 
from these 16 States will not be adversely 
affected either this year or 1944 or 1945. 

The Navy Department is inclined to 
agree accordingly, therefore we will have 
approximately 75 more West Point and 
75 more Annapolis graduates within the 
next 3 years than we would otherwise 
have had. 


The Florida Barge Canal—Letter of 
General Summerall 


REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if Congress 
had passed the rivers and harbors bill a 
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year ago, or if the bill that we did pass 
to build a barge canal across the penin- 
sula of Florida had been put into opera- 
tion, the eastern seaboard would soon be 
supplied with ample oil. We have all the 
oil in Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, and Mississippi needed to supply 
the entire world, but our boats are being 
sunk in the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean 
Sea, the Florida Straits, the Windward 
Passage, and the Dragons Mouth to such 
an extent that the people of the East 
are freezing for want of fuel. 

General Summerall, former Chief of 
Staff and one of the ablest men in 
America, says that if this barge canal 
were started now, it would take only about 
10 months to finish it. Then, before an- 
other winter rolls around the eastern sea- 
board would have all the oil it needs from 
American oil fields; besides that, we 
would have eliminated one of the chief 
preying grounds of the German sub- 
marine. I am inserting at this point a 
letter from General Summerall which I 
hope every Member will read: 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., January 16, 1943. 
Hon. Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
Governor, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Governor SALTONSTALL: The present 
gasoline and fuel-oil famine in the East 
could have been avoided. 

Even now, the recurrence of these condi- 
tions next winter can be prevented. 

Within 10 months the petroleum shortage 
in the Eastern States can be fully and per- 
manently relieved by connecting the Gulf 
and Atlantic intracoastal waterways and re- 
sorting to large-scale inland barge transport 
direct from the oil fields. 

This inland water route is now open to 
traffic from Corpus Christi, Tex., to Trenton, 
N. J., except for a short connecting section 
across northern Florida comprising about 
3% percent of the total length of the water- 
way. This connecting channel was author- 
ized by Congress in an act passed last July, 
“in order to promote the national defense 
and to promptly facilitate and protect the 
transport of materials and supplies needful 
to the Military Establishment.” 

But in the 6 months which has elapsed 
neither Congress nor the Government has 
moved in the matter. In fact it has been 
definitely opposed and retarded by those 
executive agencies whose duty it is to pro- 
vide fuel and transport for the Nation. 

The inevitable results have overtaken our 
people in the East, and bid fair to remain 
with us with increasing acuteness for the rest 
of the war period, unless we demand action. 

Any statements to the contrary notwith- 
standing, it is possible to construct this con- 
necting channel and to initiate barge traffic 
on a scale adequate to supply the entire 
petroleum needs for the Eastern States (with- 
out rationing) within 10 months after the 
work is begun. This Authority is prepared 
to undertake this construction and to com- 
plete it in time to entirely relieve the situa- 
tion next winter, if Congress and the Gov- 
ernment will act now. 

I have before me proposals from a number 
of the largest and most responsible construc- 
tion firms in the country comprising offers to 
complete the work within 10 months, using 
their own existing and available equipment, 
and without consequential amounts of so- 
called critical materials or manpower. 
Barges and tugs also will have to be built in 
large numbers, and built in time to move with 
the opening of the waterway. Facilities for 
this exist in abundance. 

The responsibility for the delay and the 
resulting situation rests squarely in the lap 
of government. There has never been any 
excuse for the failure to provide adequate 


inland transport between Gulf and Missis- 
sippi Valley areas and the Atlantic seaboard. 
The strategic necessity for connecting and 
completing these waterways has been con- 
tinuously urged over a long period of years. 

It is admitted by all that if this com- 
pleted waterway were now in existence, there 
would be no petroleum shortage in the East; 
no looming shadow of food and other vital 
supply shortages beginning to materialize; 
and no breaking down of our rail transport. 

The situation for the present winter is 
past mending, and is only a foretaste of the 
next. But it is possible, by immediate, ener- 
getic action, to fully solve the problem of 
next winter. We shall have only ourselves 
to blame if we do not now demand action. 
Congress should forthwith make the neces- 
sary appropriation and the work should be 
begun at once. 

Our transport must be maintained, regard- 
less of priorities, materials, or manpower. 
It is time for Congress and the Government 
to take a realistic view of the position; to 
cease considering the Nation’s arterial water 
transport in political and sectional terms; 
to look upon this work as the stark military 
necessity it is, and to think of construction 
in months instead of in years. 

It can be done, and it must be done, if we 
are to avoid a situation which none of us 
cares to contemplate. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. P. SUMMERALL, 
Chairman, Ship Canal Authority, 
State of Florida. 


National Youth Administration 
REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 8, the Administrator of the National 
Youth Administration testified before 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures re- 
garding the work of the National Youth 
Administration. Before a great while 
the Congress will have to pass upon the 
question of the continuance or not of 
the National Youth Administration and 
its functions either under its present set- 
up or in combination with the activities 
of some other organization of the Gov- 
ernment. The House, therefore, I am 
sure, will be interested in a summary of 
Mr. Williams’ evidence, whether they 
agree with it or not, for I know that all 
of us want to secure as much information 
as possible on this subject. I have pre- 
pared such a summary, and, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for its 
insertion in the Appendix of the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks, for the infor- 
mation of the Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the: request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, four rea- 
sons were mentioned which critics of the 
National Youth Administration have 
given as to why this organization should 
be abolished. These are as follows: 

First, that the agency was established 
to provide employment for young people 
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who were unable to secure work in pri- 
vate industry, and now that these condi- 
tions no longer exist, it should be discon- 
tinued. 

Second, that the N. Y. A. War Produc- 
tion Training Program does not provide 
genuine training, that it serves no use- 
ful function in the war effort, and that 
the time of young people spent in N. Y. A. 
training is being wasted. 

Third, that the N. Y. A. training pro- 
gram is too costly, and, 

Fourth, that whatever there is of 
worth in the N. Y. A. should be turned 
over to the vocational schools, 

These four points were answered one 
by one. 

It is true— 


The Administrator stated— 


that the National Youth Administration was 
established to give employment to unem- 
ployed youth. During the 7½ years of its 
existence, it has given work and training to 
4,600,000 youth, 2,100,000 of whom were 
in school at the time of their employ- 
mens, es VAN © 

Therefore, there is not too much historical 
validity in the position taken by the critics 
of the National Youth Administration that, 
because it was depression born, it should 
for that reason be abolished. Even admit- 
ting—which I do not—that the National 
Youth Administration is not rendering 
timely and valuable service to the war, this 
would not, even if it were true—mean that 
this agency is not needed in our national 
economy and should be done away with. 

Everyone who is familiar with what is hap- 
pening to young people in the cities and on 
the farms realizes what has become a 
familiar fact that during recent years per- 
sons under 20 years of age have found it in- 
creasingly difficult in normal times to secure 
employment and the percentages of young 
people employed have steadily declined. It 
is also well-known that in periods of unem- 
ployment young people along with old 
people, are the first to be let out and the last 
to be rehired. It is also common knowledge 
that young people are more easily influenced 
and more readily take up this or that “ism” 
and become the ready prey of false leaders. 

It is apparent to all who inquire into the 
matter that we have a very serious task 
ahead of us if we are to succeed in including 
all of our young people in industry, agricul- 
ture and business and that we will need 
every bit of knowledge and every possible aid, 
both public and private, in accomplishing 
this goal. 

I hold that the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, which has operated work programs 
for young people in every part of the Nation 
and which has developed a seasoned tech- 
nique of training and employment is a very 
valuable resource and a very necessary activ- 
ity and that if we dismantle it now that such 
will mean a great loss, for it is inevitable that 
we shall have to have something similar to 
this and the Civilian Conservation Corps be- 
fore we are through with the total war and 
the reestablishment of peace. 

However, regardless of the merits of the 
case, the matter will be settled, for the pres- 
ent, not upon the long-time issues involved, 
but upon the basis of whether the agency 
is capable of making a contribution to the 
winning of the war. * * * 


Again, it was stated— 


No one should quarrel with this require- 
ment. It is right that it should be so, and 
I welcome this test being applied to the 
National Youth Administration. In what 
terms may one measure whether an agency 
is contributing to the war? That, I suppose, 
goes back to the simple elements of making 
war, Reduced to its elemental parts, you 
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make war with soldiers and their equipment, 
and anything which contributes to either 
of these is helping to win the war. It is with 
regard to the latter, equipment, that the 
National Youth Administration has to do. 
Briefly, the facts are these: we have, in round 
numbers, 700 work locations in all parts of 
the country. In these 700 locations there 
are 39,000 work stations. There are 16,800 
lathes, drill and other heavy-duty 
types of equipment. There are 2,200 heavy- 
duty arc welders. 

We have a turn-over of 30,000 young people 
a month, of which approximately 17,000 go 
into war-production industries. The great 
bulk of these are operators, welders, 
sheet metal and radio workers. That is, 
they go into the skilled parts of production, 
and not into the automotive part. 

Teaching these people we have, put to- 
gether, a staff of less than 5,000 seasoned 
craftsmen—not 12,000. This is about 1 
craftsman to 12 persons. In industry, it 
is 1 to 1, or, at best 1 to 3. Usually, they 
assign a beginner to one craftsman and his 
machine. 


Further, it was testified that— 


If you are a critic and a doubter, you say, 
“But how can you feel so sure that what you 
are doing is of real service? You say it is 
so, what do those who run the production 
plants say?” 

In the extensive file of letters sent to me 
by officials of war firms in virtually every 
State of the Union and representing virtu- 
ally every type of war industry, there is more 
solid praise of the National Youth Admin- 
istration war contribution than I could read 
to you in 1 day or even 1 week. War 
firms all over the country are benefiting 
from the pre-employment training which 
many of their present employees received 
in National Youth Administration work- 
shop’, and these war plants have not hesi- 
tated to express their appreciation, and to 
request that more National Youth Admin- 
istration trainees be referred to their plants 
for employment. 


The attention of the Members of Con- 
gress is called to the attached letter that 
this agency received from the Kaiser 
Shipbuilding Corporation: 

RICHMOND SHIPYARD No. 1 OF THE 

PERMANENT METALS CORPORATION, 
Richmond, Calif., January 9, 1943. 
Mr. LEONARD SEIDENMAN, 
National Youth Administration, 
y Richmond, Calif. 

Dear Mr. SEIDENMAN: This is to advise you 
that the Richmond shipyards will employ all 
the sheet metal, coppersmith, machinist, 
and welder trainees you can train. 

We have found a definite shortage in 
skilled men within these crafts and, with the 
anticipation that we will hire approximately 
20,000 additional employees within the next 
8 to 4 months, we believe the shortage will 
become still more acute. This figure might 
also be enlarged by the inroads made on our 
personnel because of Selective Service, enlist- 
ments the armed forces, etc. 

These shipyar is appreciate the work your 
organization has been doing in the past and 
thank you for your continued cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
James C. EGAN, 
Director of Labor Relations. 


Mr. Williams states: 


It should be noted from the above that 
this agency is placing 700 persons a day in 
war production industries. I am listing be- 
low some figures with respect to the types of 
war industries in which these people are en- 
tering (these figures cover the period from 
July 1942 through November 1942): 


Aircraft frames and engines 11, 580 
Smelting and refining, steel works 
and rolling mills. 
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other nonferrous produets 735 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
P 2, 095 
machine shop, and other 
iron and steel products_.......---. 5, 568 
Other machinery and equipment (ex- 
cluding metalworking machinery). 1,658 
Machine tools and accessories 2, 143 
Ordnance and accessories (including 
small arms, explosives, and ammu- 
TTT 2. 536 
Ship, boat building, and Navy yards 13,008 
Transport and combat vehicles 651 
Instruments, optical izes and abra- 
nS gees Seal SES RE k 298 


Textile, 
Petroleum, chemical, rubber and coal 

products (excluding explosives)... 
Food and kindred products 
Other manufacturing industries 


1,617 
3. 048 


Indirect war industries, total_. 10, 146 


Manufacturing industries, to- 
tal. : 


With regard to cost— 


At the present time it costs $65.86 per 
month per trainee, of which $52.63 i- for 
trainee wages, subsistence, and cost of direct 
training and $13.23 is for supervision and 
administrative overhead. These costs could 
be pared downward if National Youth Ad- 
minist-ation facilities were utilized to utmost 
capacity; but under the present statutory 
limitations, the trainee costs are as low as 
they can be made, consistent with effective 
training. 

The allegations in regard to possible econ- 
omies at the expense of the National Youth 
Administration are out of all proportion to 
the amount of money expended by this 
agency. The expenditures of the National 
Youth Administration for war training dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1942 account for 
only about 10 cents out of every $100 of 
total Government war expenditures during 
this period. 

In actual facts, on a dollars-and-cents 
basis, National Youth Administration train- 
ing is now one of the least expensive forms 
of preemployment training. Take as one 
item of comparison the cost of trainee wages. 
The average wage to National Youth Admin- 
istration trainees is 15 cents an hour. In 
comparison with this rate, the average wage 
paid to industrial in-plant trainees is about 
60 cents an hour; the average wage paid to 
trainees employed by industry and assigned 
to training courses under the sponsorship of 
the United States Office of Education is 55 
cents an hour, and ranges from 28 cents an 
hour to $1 an hour. On an average, that is 
to say, National Youth Administration train- 
ees are paid at least 72 percent an hour less 
than persons employed by industry and as- 
signed to United States Office of Education 
training programs. Many of the trainees 
who are close to the completion of their 
National Youth Administration training pe- 
riod have acquired a large measure of skill, 
but even so, their National Youth Admin- 
istration wage averages 74 percent less per 
hour than unskilled workers are paid in the 
war industries and 69 percent less than un- 
skilled workers are paid on an average in 
nonwar industries. These are the going 
rates, and despite the fact that we pay sub- 
stantially less than the going rates, there 
are those who claim that our costs are ex- 
cessive. Quite the contrary is true. If any- 
thing, our present costs are too low and it 
may prove necessary for us to increase them 
in order to preseve the quality of training 
and to continue to attract a high type of 
trainee, 
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This is not a question of being unemployed 
any longer, and we are not operating a work- 
relief program. It is a question of the Gov- 
ernment—that is, war production—being in 
need of the services and having to pay the 
market price for labor. * It is, 
therefore, necessary, and, under present cir- 
cumstances, proper, to pay these workers 
whether they are in the National Youth Ad- 
ministration or in industry. 

Between July 1943 and July 1944 an addi- 
tional 4,600,000 persons must be employed 
in war production industries. Practically all 
of these will have to receive some form of 
definite training in unit skills before they 
can be producers. The urgency and size, 
therefore, of the immediate training prob- 
lem imposes a difficult task on the agencies 
respon’ ble for the mobilization and supply- 
ing of trained and qualified manpower. 

Now, with regard to the fourth and final 
point that the training functions and fa- 
cilities of the National Youth Administra- 
tion should be transferred to public voca- 
tional schools, it should be remembered that 
we do not have a Federal school system but 
48 school systems representing as many States 
and that within each State there is also al- 
most complete autonomy in the conduct of 
the schools. The power and responsibility 
for their direction is reposed in districts and 
local school boards. Even if local school 
boards or State legislatures were willing to 
assume financial burden and direction for 
the plants which have been established by 
National Youth Administration, which is very 
doubtful in many, many instances, the loss 
in time anc the confusion which would re- 
sult at this time would be very costly to the 
war effort. 


The Sanctity of the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. MEAD. Mi. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very able 
and timely sermon by the Reverend 
Ignatius Smith, O. P., dean, school of 
philosophy, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, at the Red Mass, at the Immaculate 
Conception Shrine, on Sunday, January 
17, 1943. The subject of the sermon was 
The Sanctity of the Law. I commend 
to my colleagues of the Congress the 
reading of this splendid effort. They will 
find it both enlightening and refreshing. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Catholic University of America, and its 
School of Law, welcome you to the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. You 
are lawmakers, judges, advocates, and others 
interested in the law by which this great 
Republic has become a genuine and a suc- 
cessful democracy. You gather with us at 
the solemnization of the sacrifice of the Mass, 
tke highest act of our religion. 

For centuries, it has been the custom in 
France for judges and legislators to partici- 
pate in the Red Mass. The tradition was 
initiated by the judges who, conscious of 
their human limitations, met at the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass to invoke the aid of the 
divine source of wisdom and justice in their 
deliberations. The unique term “the Red 
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Mass” was adopted because the particular 
petition of the mass sought the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, symbolized by the flaming fire of 
divine love and wisdom. The vestments of 
the priests were red, and the robes of the 
justices who attended were scarlet. The deep 
appreciation by the court of the solemn sig- 
nificance of this votive mass was evidenced 
by the fact that a special chapel was erected 
in Paris during the reign of Louis IX, St. 
Louis of France (1226-1270), as a proper set- 
ting for this beautiful ceremony. La Sainte 
Chappelle, an architectural gem, was used 
but once during the year, and then for this 
impressive ceremony. 

* You assemble at a time when this Nation 
with its sister nations of Central and South 
America is at war, fighting against might and 
tı talitarian power, for right and liberty which 
real law is obligated to protect. You meet 
with hemispheric solidarity in a spirit and in 
an atmosphere of prayer, in a genuinely 
American plea to God for His blessing on 
your important work and on our nations. 
All this would indicate that the law, in which 
you are so interested and which we honor 
today, is something holy. It should be holy 
and it will continue to be sacrosanct in this 
Nation when it preserves its relation to rea- 
‘son, when it has regard for human dignity, 
when it respects the importance of the com- 
monweal, and when it retains its affiliation 
with religion. This statement I would like 
te elaborate. 

I say that the sanctity of law is condi- 
tioned by its relation to sound intelligence. 
In this connection one must keep in mind 
three facts. The first fact is that law must 
be reasonable in th, sense that it must 
emerge from intelligence and not from senti- 
ment, whether this sentiment be good or bad. 
Sound reason is a stable foundation for law 
and for the government of which it is the 
voice. Even noble sentiment is too instable 
and untrustworthy an anchor for law and 
government. Base passions as a foundation 
for legislation profane the law with official 
expressions of class hatred, race prejudice, 
religious bigotry, and party intolerance and 
they jeopardize the stability of any political 
society, particularly that of a democracy, 

The second fact essential in the relation 
of law to intelligence and reason is that any 
law must be reasonably possible of observance, 
Civil society and earthly authorities legislate 
for men and not for angels; they legislate 
for men with human limitations that seem 
to be ineradicable. One need not abandon 
the hope of individual and national better- 
ment in accepting the conviction that Utoplas 
are impossible of realization and the convic- 
tion that unreasonable and unintelligent 
laws, impossible of enforcement, are subver- 
sive of all law and social order. 

The third fact essential in the relation of 
law to intelligence and reason is that reason 
itself is most likely to-be sound when it is 
reenforced by the light of sound religious 
faith and by the strength of religious devo- 
tion. There is sound Americanism, sound 
political philosophy, and sound jurisprudence 
behind the frequently repeated call of our 
President for a revival of religious faith and 
worship. History reveals that sound reason is 
never so completely abdicated as when the 
Almighty is repudiated. The sovereignty of 
reason in law is erased when the sovereignty 
of God in life is effaced. Fantastic philoso- 
phies always multiply with the widening of 
godlessness. Laws that mock reason increase 
with the development of irreligion. Men- 
acing and irrational governmental forms al- 
ways attempt first to blockade the boulevards 
of communication between men and their 
Maker. These facts indicate that the sanctity 
of law postulates its intimacy with sound 
reason that has not divorced itself from eter- 
nal values. 

I say that the sanctity of law depends on 
preserving the relation between law, in all 
its phases, and the holy value of individual 


human nature in all its aspects. Law, na- 
tional or international, which ignores distinc- 
tively human dignity and destiny, individual 
and social, disgraces itself and frustrates its 
Purpose. In this Nation there is legal sepa- 
ration of church and state, but only the law 
of death can separate the soul from the body 
of man. Law is concerned with individuals, 
composed of body and soul. The soul is 
created by God personally, for every person, 
individually; it is of divine origin, made to 
the image and likeness of God; it has an 
immortal destiny in another world. This 
life leads to another future life. The laws 
for this life must reverence the divine origin 
and endless existence of man. They must be 
evaluated by their recognition of real human 
dignity and by their power to advance hu- 
manity to its really human destiny. Law is 
a fiasco when it is based on a merely ma- 
terialistic or positivistic concept of the value 
and destiny of the individual man. Govern- 
ments which articulate such laws have gone 
far on their way to either totalitarianism or 
anarchy. 

For the law to know the inestimable worth 
and eternal destiny of each individual citi- 
zen, regardless of sex, religion, or race, friend 
or foe, resources of human thinking may be 
sufficient, but the incontrovertible principles 
of divine revelation are challenging and 
assuring It is well to know that God has 
revealed Himself as the Creator of the human 
soul; that on this soul, which makes man 
human, is impressed the image of the Creator; 
that this divine touch gives to every indi- 
vidual sublime dignity, and rights which are 
inalienable and beyond the power of human 
government and law; that God is the sov- 
ereign Lord and judge of all men, both sub- 
jects and rulers. From the viewpoint of the 
dignity and destiny of individual persons the 
law is helped to retain its sanctity by main- 
taining its contact with the Almighty. 

I say that the sanctity of the law can be 
preserved only by a sacred regard for the 
commonweal. Let me explain what I mean, 
Law merely for the sake of law is a nuisance. 
Law is disastrous and hateful when enacted 
for the benefit of strongly intrenched mi- 
norities, for the accumulation and perpetra- 
tion of party power, for the security of a 
dictator. By such laws, ignoring the com- 
monweal, the sanctity of law is profaned. 
By such laws, the security of democracy is 
threatened. Law may be profaned even by 
a wrong concept of the common good. Law, 
like that of the absolutistic state, which aims 
to promote national power and a common- 
weal in which all citizens do not share is a 
Frofanation of the sanctity of law. The 
commonweal, which all law must advance, 
is a common good to which all will con- 
tribute according to their means, from which 
all will receive according to their needs, and 
which the government will achieve and dis- 
tribute with justice. Law deserving of a 
respect as holy must be enacted and en- 
forced on such principles. 

It is not difficult for law to become iso- 
lated from the commonweal when lawmakers 
have broken faith with God. It is not diffi- 
cult for law to lose sight of its obligations 
to some or many people when the justice, the 
equity, and charity which spring from reli- 
gion are blurred by godlessness. Law has a 
better chance to remain holy when legisla- 
tors and the legal profession accept and are 
guided by principles from which godly men 
cannot escape. They are safest when they 
acknowledge that the brotherhood of man 
is more than a phrase, that it means more 
than a natural affinity of like-natured human 
individuals, that it means more than son- 
ship under a common divine Father but that 
it means also high-level kinship of human 
nature with humanity everywhere because 
this humanity met with divinity in the per- 
son of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
All men are His brothers and brothers of one 
another. Law and lawmakers are safest and 
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sanest when they know and live the basic 
principle of Christian discipline, that thə 
love and service of God is nullified by failure 
to love and serve neighbor, by failure to 
advance the commonweal, 

I say that the sanctity of law is preserved 
when it maintains its relation with religion 
and consecrated conscience, Human law 
may not obstruct the sound religious life of 
a people any more than it can erase the 
laws of nature or the laws of God. Law 
should make opportunities for worship easy 
for all people if it hopes to obtain the human 
cooperation and the divine assistance which 
law needs. And law needs religious support, 
It needs principles and sanctions which only 
religion can give. It needs the moral con- 
science which religion promotes. It needs 
the spiritual organization of interior life, 
where crime begins, which human law can- 
not touch and which religion promotes. It 
needs that interior sense of moral responsi- 
bility, of hatred of perjury and injustice, 
of love of truth and justice, of detestation 
of sin, of hope of eternal reward, of fear of 
eternal punishment which genuine religion 
creates and preserves. The collapse of re- 
ligious life in so many millions of our Amer- 
ican citizens has wiped out so many internal 
and conscientious motives for correct deport- 
ment and has thrown such a burden of re- 
sponsibility on civil law that despite our 
avalanche of legislation it is confronted by a 
task well nigh impossible of fulfillment. 
You do well in gathering here today to try 
to bring to law, to your profession and to 
your work, the God to whom this Nation is 
dedicated and without whose providence 
the Nation cannot endure. 

The law, in all its phases will remain holy 
if it retains its essential relations with in- 
telligence, with sacrosanct human person- 
ality, with the genuine commonweal and 
with God. For the preservation of these re- 
lations, and for all of you, so help us God. 


Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, sug- 
gestions for the adoption of the pay-as- 
you-go method of Feceral income-tax 
collection have been made to the Con- 
gress, and I wish to say that I heartily 
favor the plan. This morning I read a 
very interesting and enlightening edi- 
torial entitled “Anybody Lose by Ruml 
Plan?” published in the Washington 
Times-Herald. I ask that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANYBOD: LOSE BY RUML PLAN? 

The Rumi plan for a complete one-jump 
shift to a pay-as-you-go method of Federal 
income-tax collection is so simple that some 
people fear it would mean a large loss of reve- 
nue to the Government. 

That is not so, and here is why: 

Under the present system we do not pay as 
we go. 

TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION TAXPAYERS 

Federal income taxpayers are always a year 
behind in their payments. This is because, 
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ever since the adoption in 1913 of the income- 
tax amendment to the Constitution (amend- 
ment 16), the Treasury Department's Inter- 
nal Revenue Fureau has been billing tax- 
payers this year for income brought in last 
year. 

It’s an old story to long-time income tax- 
payers. As long as there were only a few of 
them, with tax rates low and exemptions 
high, it made little difference. Now, how- 
ever, tax rates are high and probably going 
higher, exemptions are low and probably 
going lower and an estimated 27,000,000 per- 
sons are going to be stuck for income taxes 
this year. 

Many of these persons will not have saved 
the money to pay taxes this year on income 
earned last year. Many others will be hard 
put to it to scrape up the money. All of 
them—those who do pay and those who 
can’t—will go on performing the squirrel- 
in-a-revolving-cage act, never getting out of 
debt to the Government, as long as the pres- 
ent system is kept. 

SKIPPING A YEAR 

The Rum! plan would change all this, and 
in one simple operation. It would put all 
Federal income-tax payers on a pay-as-you-go 
basis as soon as it went into effect. 

Here is how it would work: We would all 
pay income taxes as usual this year; but we 
would redefine the taxable year by calling 
them taxes on 1943 income, Instead of taxes 
on 1942 income. The taxes would be taken 
out at the source of income, meaning de- 
ducted from pay checks, dividend checks, etc., 
periodically. As fast as one made the money 
one’s income tax on it would be d up. 

In the case of a businessman who didn’t 
know how much he was going to make this 
year, he would file a tentative return on 
March 15, on the basis of what he might 
reasonably expect, from experience and busi- 
ness prospects, to make this year. He would 
pay as he went along. If he found at the 
end of the year that he had overguessed or 
underguessed, adjustments with the Internal 
Revenue Bureau would be made. 

The scheme is similar to daylight saving. 
We would turn the income-tax clock ahead 
1 year and go on paying our regular taxes, 
just as we've turned the time-telling clock 
ahead 1 hour for the duration and gone on 
working our regular days’ schedules. 


HOW ABOUT THE SLUMP? 


The Treasury theoretically would lose 1 
year's income taxes per taxpayer by this 
scheme—when the taxpayer died. Inheri- 
tance taxes, however, would make up for 
much of that loss; and it looks as if death 
taxes are going to keep mounting apace with 
other taxes. 

Another offset to this theoretical loss would 
be the fact that the Government would be 
much surer than it now is of getting its 
money from many a taxpayer. Employment 
is at a peak this year, because of the war; 
will most likely stay so for the duration. 
All these people can pay their income taxes 
now, on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

But how about after the war? As soon as 
the war ends, it is a 100-to-1 bet that war 
orders are going to be canceled, and that 
there is going to be widespread unemploy- 
ment, at least fora time. If the war workers 
are then in debt to the Government for taxes 
on income earned during the war boom, what 
chance of collecting will there be in millions 
of cases? 

The most the Government will be able to 
do will be to grab a lot of personal property, 
sell it for what it will bring, and hound these 
millions of people for its balances due for 
months or years afterward. There will be 
an incalculable amount of popular resent- 
ment, premature cashing of War bonds, and 
demands for some income-tax revision far 
more radical than the Rumi plan. 


The Rum! plan is not radical at all. It is 
a plan for shifting us to the prudent, safe, 
sure-fire pay-as-you-go system of collecting 
Income taxes under which we should have 
operated from the start. It is, further, mainly 
a bookkeeping operation, from which all of 
us will profit and the Treasury at worst will 
lose only a small fraction of what it will lose 
if we stay on the pay-next-year-or-when- 
they-catch-you basis. > 

Congress should enact the Ruml plan be- 
fore next March 15, when the first install- 
ment under the present system becomes due. 


First Things First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the R&corp an article 
written by Walter Lippmann and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Janu- 
ary 12, 1943. 

This article is entitled “First Things 
First,” and comments upon one of the 
very serious war problems with which 
we are confronted, that of protection 
against enemy submarines. Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s article sets forth the suggestion 
that there be appointed a “commander 
of the submarine war.” I should like to 
associate myself with that suggestion. 

It seems to me that too many persons 
entertain the thought that we are head- 
ing rapidly toward final victory—and 
without much doubt; but I am fearful, 
and Mr. Lippmann is also among those 
who appear to be apprehensive, that the 
war will be delayed and the losses much 
heavier unless we find a way to reduce 
the sinkings by submarines. I have long 
thought that someone should be charged 
with the responsibility of directing our 
antisubmarine operations. Nothing in 
connection with this war seems more im- 
portant, at least to me, at the moment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TODAY AND Tomorrow 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
FIRST THINGS FIRST 


The controversy over priorities for the syn- 
thetic-rubber plants seems headed for the 
White House. Unless the answer is more self- 
evident than it now seems likely to be, would 
it not be desirable to reconvene the Baruch 
committee and ask it for an advisory opinion? 

There are, it seems to me, good reasons for 
doing this. The controversy has arisen be- 
cause much the same kind of mechanical 
equipment, of which there is a short supply, 
is needed for the rubber plants, for the high- 
octane gas plants needed for combat aviation. 
and for the escort vessels which the Navy 
uses to fight submarines. 

No one will deny that the Navy escort pro- 
gram is of absolutely first importance in the 
year 1943. No one who knows a little of the 
history of that program will have any doubt 
that come what may, the construction of 
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these indispensable ships must not be in- 
terfered with again as it has been in the past. 

Nor will anyone deny that high-octane gas, 
which is now used solely for aircraft in battle 
and no longer for training, is of equal im- 
portance, Our military prospects for 1943 
in all theaters of war are based first of all 
upon the conquest of the air. 

But when we come to rubber, though no 
one will underestimate its vital importance, 
the position is not so absolutely clear as it is 
in regard to the escort vessels and the high 
octane gas. It is not so clear because it is 
by no means certain that we have reached 
the limit of our power to conserve the existe 
ing supply of rubber. 

It may be that Mr. Jeffers has done all 
that can safely be done to make the exist- 
ing supply last a few months longer—the few 
months of the danger period which would 
come if he doesn't get the absolutely highest 
priorities for his whole synthetic program. 
All that the ordinary lay observer can say 
is that the appearances are against him and 
that the civilians do not seem to be con- 
serving rubber as strictly as they could. A 
matter of this sort should not, however, be 
judged by mere impressions, and a judgment 
by the Baruch committee would, therefore, 
be very useful. 

It would be useful to know from them 
whether existing tires could not be con- 
served still more if throughout the country 
pleasure driving were prohibited for a few 
months—say all Sunday driving and all driv- 
ing after 8 o’clock in the evening except, of 
course, for war workers, doctors, and those 
specially designated as doing indispensable 
services. It would be useful to know 
whether further savings could not be had by 
strict rationing of tires for commercial ve- 
hicles, and by expedients which compelled 
them to get along with poorer quality tires. 
Certainly it is not on its face convincing for 
Mr. Jeffers to assume that escort vessels and 
combat aviation must be cut down because 
no further measures are possible to conserve 
rubber. If that contention is correct, it 
should be supported by the Baruch commit- 
tee. And if it is not supported by the Baruch 
committee, then the contention should not 
be advanced. 

This controversy gives added point to the 
argument that the Navy would gain much by 
carrying on its war against the submarine 
through a more distinctive organization— 
through some kind of division or corps within 
the Navy which had its own known leader 
and responsible advocates. There is no more 
critical phase of the war than the fight 
against the German submarines. In the 
coming months it is the general expectation 
that the submarine will make a fierce effort 
to break down our supply lines to Africa, and 
it is no secret that the Navy's escort vessels, 
on which it relies. principally, have been 
delayed because other things have been 
pushed ahead of them. 

If things go poorly in the next months, 
as they may, and the highest hopes of our 
offensive are disappointed because the ship- 
ping is not sufficient, the Navy will suffer 
for it. And one of the reasons it will suffer 
will be that it has waged the war against 
the submarine silently and anonymously, 
and in consequence has not had the kind of 
support it needed when its program came 
into conflict with other programs. The time 
has come when the Navy ought to become as 
aggressive publicly for its rights and its needs 
in fighting the submarine as the Air Corps 
is in fighting for its planes and its high oc- 
tane gas. This is not likely to happen until 
somebody, as clearly identified in the public 
mind as any of our other commanders—as 
Eisenhower, MacArthur, Halsey, Nimitz, Ar- 
nold, Spaatz—is made the commander of the 
submarine war. 
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How many people in the United States 
today know anything about Vice Admiral Ed- 
wards, or have any notion of his tremendous 
burdens? 


Successful Small Plant Pooling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUCE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most serious problems confronting 
the country and the Congress is the situ- 
ation that presents itself to our small 
businessmen. Its solution, in whole or 
in part, offers many difficulties, Inaction 
will not solve, but only increase, the situ- 
ation that exists. One of the Ways to 
lessen the effects of the war upon this 
group of businessmen is to place as many 
of them as is possible in a position where 
they can compete with large corporations 
in obtaining war contracts. I think most 
persons would support our Government 
if a reasonable higher price was paid to 
them for the production of weapons or 
materials of war—if it is not too high— 
than is paid to larger corporations, rec- 
ognizing the fact that the production or 
operating costs of smaller units is and 
must be higher than larger units. Too 
high a cost of production, so I am in- 
formed, in individual units of smaller 
companies or firms is the difficulty. 

To help meet this problem and diffi- 
culty, the small businessman and local 
government and organizations of busi- 
nessmen, as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment, should cooperate. 

Recently I read an interesting article 
appearing in a magazine, and written by 
Frank J. Taylor, Bringing Small Shops 
Into War Production, showing what has 
been accomplished to date in California 
through a production pool to handle war 
contracts, and he prominent part played 
by the son of our distinguished colleague 
and friend from California [Mr. Totan] 
in the success in California of small 
concerns in the forming of pools, result- 
ing in the reduction of high operating 
costs, so that as a pool they were able to 
compete and obtain war contracts. The 
importance of this is apparent. 

I am extending my remarks on this 
important subject in the Record and in- 
cluding therein the articles mentioned, 
as well as that pertinent portion of the 
letter received from the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Toran], because they 
might present a thought or an idea to 
some of the small businessmen of other 
sections of the country that they can 
develop and utilize to their advantage. 

If the small businessmen of California 
and of Iowa, which State is also men- 
tioned in one of the articles included in 
my remarks, can pool their activities and 
interests and successfully compete for 
war contracts, it seems to me that small 
concerns or firms of other sections of the 
country can do the same thing. 


While this might not constitute a com- 
plete solution of the problem of what is 
termed “small businesses,” nevertheless, 
if developed as extensively as it is possible 
to do so throughout the country, to the 
extent that pools are formed and succeed 
in securing contracts, the present plight 
of the small business group will be im- 
proved upon. 

As a result of reading that article, I 
wrote a letter to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Toran], seeking further 
information as to the means employed by 
his son in forming of pools in California. 

I include in my remarks an interesting 
article written by his son, John H. 
Tolan, Jr.: 

[From California of September 1942] 
SUCCESSFUL SMALL PLANT POOLING 


(By John H. Tolan, Jr., War Production Board 
Pooling Specialist) 

Through small plant consolidation, some 
16 manufacturing groups in California have 
discovered that they are wanted in Uncle 
Sam's war production program. They have 
acquired most of the earmarks of large cor- 
porations. They are able to stand side by 
side with California's largest production 
plants. They offer to procurement officers 
of the Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission 
short delivery dates, precision performance, 
and quick-acting, responsible management. 

Today small west coast plants no longer 
bid against national competition. It is fu- 
tile for war agencies to place orders with the 
larger corporations when short deliveries are 
required. War Production Board Chairman 
Nelson has a new stop order on plant con- 
struction. Now it is plainly up to the small 
manufacturer in California to sell the Gov- 
ernment on the basis of his readily available 
production. 

“Pooling,” “mother hen,” and “facilities 
groups“ were suggested to the little business- 
men over a year ago as a tailor-made cure for 
their troubles. There were real reasons, it 
was urged, why 30 large corporations had been 
awarded 67 percent of all the Army and Navy 
orders. Following the good old American 
slogan, E pluribus unum,” many unsuccess- 
ful war production associations were formed 
throughout the Nation, They usually gave 
the armed services a new reason for dealing 
with the big fellow. 

Obtaining legal clearance for collusive bid- 
ding under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and 
haphazardly associating a number of small 
plants met with failure, in most cases, be- 
cause the member plants forgot that ulti- 
mately they would have to sell under terms 
imposed by the Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission. They would have to sell their 
ability to perform satisfactory manufactur- 
ing operations on specific jobs. Too great an 
emphasis was placed on what the plants 
wanted to do, and too little emphasis on 
what the armed services needed to get done. 

In California our pools had anticipated 
that procurement officers were going to meet 
them only about halfway, and that if any one 
of a number of objections to dealing with 
consolidated plants could be maintained, 
their efforts to get an order would be fruit- 
less. In anticipating these objections, they 
closely studied Government procurement re- 
quirements in negotiating contracts. They 
knew in advance where the buyer could yield 
and where he was bound not to act by inflex- 
ible military directives. 

Associations were formed with particular 
military needs in mind. Programs were con- 
fined to the production of items necessary for 
the outfitting of troops, the construction of 
ships, the manufacture of gun and airplane 
parts. Landing such a contract would in- 
sure high priority assistance and repeat or- 
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ders. The heaviest congressional appropria- 
tions were earmarked for the supply of these 
items on the Pacific coast. Metal and wood- 
working tool lists were assembled to show 
clearly the balanced manufacturing facilities 
and idle capacity. 

By August 1, 1942, pooling operations in 
northern California had resulted in almost 
complete acceptance. We found a new ap- 
preciation by certain procurement officers 
that in order to get some jobs done expedi- 
tiously, organized groups of small shops had 
become the only answer. 

“If you are a small plant with only limited 
capacity we will try to help you along,” they 
said. “But we will never have available sal- 
aried inspectors who can afford to stand by 
in a plant filling a $5,000 order. In spread- 
ing work we prefer to deal with pools.” 

Pooling in northern California would never 
have been successful if it had not been for 
the helpfulness and encouragement given 
these small plants by the procurement staffs 
of the United States Army, particularly the 
Army Engineers, the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, and the Quartermaster Corps at Oakland 
and at Philadelphia. On July 1, 1942, the 
Mare Island Navy Yard introduced its newly 
perfected type C contrac‘, and this contract 
already has been signed with five approved 
pools. 

When the pool engineer-manager found 
himself before the right procurement officer, 
at the right time, and inquiring about the 
right item, almost invariably the conversa- 
tion followed the hypothetical pattern shown 
below. Many hungry California shops today 
remain in business because they joined with 
others to work out these answers. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. My experience is 
that when you little fellows get together no 
one is responsible. You can’t make up your 
mind who is going to act and when. If I 
give you this contract, who's going to be the 
boss, and to whom can I look for per- 
formance? 

Poot MANAGER. Before I came here we had 
already decided which plants were going to 
do this job. As many of our members as 
possible submitted figures on each operation. 
Those with the lowest bids submitted to our 
board of directors will do this job. Partici- 
pating shops have named a production com- 
mittee. They will in turn select a produc- 
tion chief. You will deal with the produc- 
tion chief, and the shops have agreed to 
accept his decisions, and can appeal only to 
the production committee if they don't like 
his orders. In other words, you are only 
going to deal with the actual shops that are 
participating on this job—not the entire pool 
membership. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. Well, if it is as sim- 
ple as that, why do you have the reputation 
of fighting among yourselves? 

Poot MANaGER. Reputation, or no reputa- 
tion, pools are working. Potential internal 
bickering is always cited as the chief stum- 
bling block for successful consolidation of 
small business. In actual practice our board 
of directors can make a quicker decision than 
a large company can give you a decision out 
of New York or Chicago, because we know 
local conditions. We are normally competi- 
tors, but the war effort is bigger than our 
past business history. Majority rules. We'll 
give you action. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER, I don't see how your 
members will be able to finance this job. 
Most of them are doing business in their own 
name or as partnerships. Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation regulations for defense 
loans require that the borrower be a corpora- 
tion. 

Poot MANAGER. We have formed a non- 
profit corporation under the State law. We 
have the power to borrow in the pool name 
and will arrange with the bank to finance the 
individual firms, 
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PROCUREMENT OFFICER, But your corpora- 
tion has no assets, and it says in the articles 
that the members are not liable in any way 
for the debts or liabilities of the corporation. 
How can you borrow without assets? 

Pool. Manacer. We have arranged with our 
local bank to accept from the plants partici- 
pating on this job a ratable guaranty for 
their share of the contract. On the basis of 
that guaranty the bank will participate with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or 
obtain an insured loan through the Federal 


Reserve to purchase materials and provide’ 


working capital. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. Suppose the tool 
and die shop owner dies insolvent, before 
he tools you up for this job. We are not re- 
quiring a performance bond, but who is going 
to make good to the pool? 

Poot MANAGER. The tool and die shop will 
hold a subcontract from the pool for his share. 
We will obtain a performance bond or other 
surety that he will perform. If he dies, or is 
unable to meet schedule, we will take the job 
elsewhere and go against him for the differ- 
ence in price on his bond. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. This is a cost-plus 
job. We require rather rigid accounting pro- 
cedures, and if the pool can’t get reliable 
costs from the members, you may lose all your 
profits. 

Poot Manacer. For cost-plus jobs we have 
figured in our price the cost of employing a 
local qualified accountant to acquaint all the 
participating members with the require- 
ments. Our systems will be uniform. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. Suppose my com- 
manding officer demands a performance 
bond. There isn’t a firm in this list of shops 
with a bonding capacity to handle the en- 
tire bond. Can you supply a performance 
bond? 

Poot Manager. While there has been only 
one instance where such a bond was issued 
to date, we have discussed performance 
bonds in the name of the pool with several 
local com A bond has been issued 
to a pool under the following conditions: If 
the bond required is $100,000 and five plants 
are equally involved in the job, each plant 
executes an indemnity agreement with the 
bonding company for $20,000. He will be 
liable for default up to $20,000 whether the 
default is due to his failure or that of any 
other member. But, by this arrangement, 
he does not get involved in the job for any 
more than his share. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. This all seems ter- 
ribly complicated. One of the firms you 
suggest will take about 40 percent of this 
job. Why can’t we award the contract to 
him and deal with him instead of the pool? 

Poot Manacer. We worked up the contract 
as a joint effort. No one can perform with- 
out the help of the other shops. However, 
we are not frozen to any procedure; and if 
your branch of the service wants to deal 
with one of the plants, we are ready to co- 
operate with you and give you the kind of 
program that is satisfactory to you. We are 
saving you time and the Government 
money. You only have to deal with one 

m to reach 15 to 25 shops. A lead firm 
will take a profit above the subcontractors. 
Our nonprofit set-up cuts this added cost of 
subcontracting and our member plants are 
not squeezed on the profit they earn by doing 
the job. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. 1 would rather deal 
with a large corporation because some of our 
specifications and plans are not definite. 
Some jobs need engineering and development 
work. 

Poot Manacer. We are all paying initiation 
fees and monthly dues to bear the cost of 
selling our facilities to the Government. If 
part of that cost is engineering and develop- 
‘ment work, we can hire it done out of the 
pool treasury. In several cases we have called 
upon the chamber of commerce and the city 
and county to help us get Government con- 
tracts into our city. That help has already 


sent engineers and technical men twice to 
arsenals in the East. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. All your members 
will attempt to go on the market for the 
scarce materials involved in this job. There 
aren’t going to be carload shipments, and 
they'll never get delivery in less than car- 
load lots. 

Poot MANAGER. We can and do pool our 
purchases. We have cther contracts in our 
group, and if the priority is the same, we may 
buy at the same time for both jobs. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICER. What about labor 
supply? I hear that you have lost most of 
your men to the shipyards. 

Poot MANAGER. We are training our shop 
people for this job and they are donating 
their time. We are converting their skills to 
wartime manufacturing. Some of our mem- 
bers not involved on this job are loaning men 
to their neighbors to get this work out, with 
the assurance that they will be returned to 
their home plants when the job is finished. 

Those who are closest to the picture would 
certainly disapprove any unrestrained state- 
ment that pooling is a cure-all for idle plant 
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capacity in California. It is a sound and 
proven method to do a better selling job 
with the Government, and it provides a new 
auxiliary technique in bidding for a negoti- 
ated contract. Individual smal] plants have 
let thousands of jobs go by because they have 
had trouble in the past showing adequate 
manpower ind available facilities to under- 
take a heavy production schedule. 

Chairman Donald Nelson, of the War Pro- 
duction Board, in August appointed Lou Hol- 
land, of Kansas City, as his deputy in charge 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation. Mr. 
Holland was the first successful pool operator 
in the country. 

The Pacific coast is an area short of pro- 
duction tools. Remaining idle capacity is 
scattered in railroad shops, oil fields, mines, 
and small towns. Administratively the Gov- 
ernment can never lead these plants indi- 
vidually by the hand and into war work. 
Some way must be found to handle their 
capacity cooperatively and collectively. 

An approved war-production association, or 
pool, can be had by any group of plants thai 
can show production capacity. : 


Contract status of approved facilities groups in northem-California, Aug. 7, 1942—Contracts 
held in pool name 


2 
2 


Name of association 


San Jose Manuf: 
San Francisco Defense 
Defense Manufact 


Stans meone | 


Monterey cA aneres Ine 
Yolo-Solano Industries, Ine 


il 


13 | Associated War Contractors, Ine 
14 | Peninsula War Products, In 
Sacramento War Industries, Ine 


ento War 
16 | Lodi United Manufacturers Corporation 


Total pool contracts 
Total pools with contracts 
Estimated value of contracts. 


1No present distress in group, sufficient subcontracts held by individual members, 


The total number of plants involved is 254. Total number of emplo 7,331, 
All contracts listed in the above table are pool operations and do Mot tnctoda contracts held by individual plants 


secured on their own initiative, a 
Individual items man 
ship and barge sections. 


roximating 200 


Mr. Speaker, I also include the article 
hereinbefore mentioned, and written by 
Frank J. Taylor: 

{From the Reader's Digest of January 1943] 
BRINGING SMALL SHOPS INTO WAR PRODUCTION 
(Condensed from Forbes) 

(By Frank J. Taylor) 

When the war began to pinch the Cali- 
fornia town of Lodi (population 11,079) early 
last spring, Henry Lombardi took stock of 
his business. His auto truck agency had no 
trucks to sell. His repair-shop mechanics 
had been lured away by higher wages in the 
shipyards. Other shops in town were in 
the same plight. Almost a thousand good 
craftsmen had been drained out of Lodi, leav- 
ing the community anemic and depressed. 
Scores of homes were empty, families gone. 

The town’s best machine shop, with as fine 
an assortment of machine tools as any small 
manufacturer could ask, was idle because its 
workers, and finally its owner, had gone to 
war plants in the big cities. Without much 
effort Lombardi persuaded the owner to sign 
an option to sell the shop. 

“Lodi can do something to help win the 
war,” he told his neighbors. “I’m going to 
San Francisco and get a war contract.” 


run the range of Army and Navy requirements. from blankets and uniforms to 


PRODUCTION DIVISION, WAR PRODUCTION BOARD, 
1355 Markel Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


In the small-contracts branch of the War 
Production Board, fast-talking Lombardi 
tackled Army, Navy, and civilian procure- 
ment officers. All had the same answer, 
“Your plants are too little.” But one War 
Production Board engineer said, “You'd better 
see Tolan.” 

“Who’s Tolan?” 

“He's a young fellow who was sent to Cali- 
fornia from Washington to help the little 
fellows out.” 

Lombardi repeated Lodi’s story to Jack 
Tolan. 

“You ought to have a production pool to 
handle war contracts,” advised Tolan. 

“What’s a pool?” asked Lombardi. 

“A number of plants that consolidate their 
facilities under Government sponsorship. 
Such a pool is able to meet the heavy pro- 
duction schedules demanded by even the 
smallest Government contracts today.” 

“How about your coming over to help us?” 
Lombardi asked. 

Tolan agreed. Lombardi called a meeting. 
Every employe: in Lodi attended. Tolan ex- 
plained why the Army and Navy, and large 
buyers like shipyards and aircraft factories, 
insist that their contracts be fulfilled by mass 
production. They lack inspectors to check 
production on smaller orders, and the goods 
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mist be on time or the war machine will 
be thrown out of gear. A $10,000 minimum 
for war contracts is required by the Walsh- 
Healey Act. 

That evening 16 businessmen, including 
the owners of the town’s garages, planing 
mill, awning store, and machine shops, 
formed Lodi United Manufacturers, Inc., a 
pool, Into its treasury each member put 
$300, and the local manager of the Bank of 
America promised them $10,000 credit for 
Wages and materials. Now when Lombardi 
rushed back to San Francisco the Army and 
Navy buyers, instead of saying, “You're too 
small,” handed him specifications upon which 
to bid. The pool's first order was for 25,000 
carpenters’, draftsmen’s, and machinists’ tool 
chests for Army engineers. 

The work was divided among the coopera- 
tive’s members best qualified to handle it, 
and 70 Lodi men and women went into war 
production. While they worked, Lombardi, 
the bird dog of the pool, went once more 
to San Francisco and talked up Lodi’s fa- 
cilities. This time he landed a contract for 
canvas water bags for Army trucks. Mary 
Putnam's little awning store had eight idle 
sewing machines. The staves for the bags 
were a job for the Enterprise Planing Mill. 
Hooks and fasteners were right up the alley 
of the Lodi Precision Manufacturing Co. 
With Henry Lombardi selling the town, it 
seemed there was much that Ledi could do 
to help win the war. 

Affable young Jack Tolan, who solved Lodi’s 
war problem, has done the same for 16 other 
communities in central California. He is 
the son of Congressman JoHN TOLAN, chair- 
man of the House committee which is study- 
ing wartime labor migration. Young Tolan, 
while secretary of the investigating commit- 
tee, discovered that workers in town after 
town in the rural Middle West had aban- 
doned their homes to crowd into defense 
plant centers. Back in Washington early this 
year, Jack Tolan learned that the War Pro- 
duction Board had successfully organized 
pools in medium-sized cities but had not yet 
scratched the small towns. z 

“If you'd organize the little towns, you 
wouldn't have to build so many defense 
plants and small-town workers could get into 
the war effort without leaving their homes,” 
insisted Tolan. 

“If you know so much about it, why don't 
you go out and do it?” barked a War Pro- 
duction Board official. 

“I will, if you'll let me go to California 
where I know the towns,” replied Tolan. 

Arriving in the San Francisco War Pro- 
duction Board offices on January 7, Tolan was 
told to go ahead. War Production Board en- 
gineers were instructed to divert to Tolan 
“any plant too little to handle a contract 
alone.” 

The Lodi production pool is the smallest 
Tolan has organized. He calls it his “pud- 
dle.” His first pool was in Stockton, a manu- 
facturing city with 54,000 population. Sev- 
eral plants there were already doing war 
work. Others, with excellent equipment, 
were unable to get contracts and faced com- 
plete shut-down as priorities shut off sup- 
plies for civilian manufacture. Their skilled 
craftsmen looked toward the shipyards. 

Toland had the answer. It was Stockton 
Coordinated Manufacturers, Inc., a pool 
authorized to make bids, purchase materials, 
and divide work among its members, who 
get the profits. The pool has 20 members, 
employing 580 craftsmen. Its shops, some 
of them working three shifts, now turn out 
incendiary bomb components, wooden truck 
bodies, sections of tank and landing ships, 
winches. 

In 4 towns on Monterey Bay 2,000 homes 
were empty and hundreds of valuable ma- 
chines in shops were idle. Toland met 65 
small employers with shops in Santa Cruz, 
Monterey, Salinas, and Watsonville, and 


organized the Monterey Bay Industries, Inc. 


Before long the 32 partners who joined the 
pool had 550 men working on sections of 
landing barges and invasion boats, on water- 
tight submarine doors, and pontoons for the 
Army. 

Nearly every shop brought into war pro- 
duction by a pool otherwise faced shut-down 
for lack of materials. In Fresno—hard hit as 
San Francisco and Los Angeles drained their 
skilled workmen from foundries and ma- 
chine shops—Central California War Indus- 
tries, Inc., soon had 338 men back at their 
machines in 25 small plants. In Bakersfield 
a pool of shops that once serviced the ma- 
chinery of the oil fields is tooled up to make 
gun barrels and barge sections. The San 
Jose pool landed two Army contracts for gun 
carriages, 

Tolan’s 17 pools have landed contracts 
aggregating $24,000,000. This figure repre- 
sents less than half the total work handled 
by pool members because many of them, 
proving what their little shops can do, have 
now been given primary contracts and are 
even subcontracting work to other small 
firms. All jobs are taken on a partnership 
basis. A pool bids for the job, buys the ma- 
terial, tees on-time delivery. Each 
employer undertakes as much of the contract 
as he can handle and shares proportionately 
in the earnings. 

Now, because of his outstanding work, 
Tolan is War Production. Board contract spe- 
cialist for six Western States. Enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of mobilizing small- 
tiwn production, the Small Plants Division 
of the War Production Board is organizing 
“the sticks” all over the country. Already 
there are 99 pools in operation, with more 
than 2,100 members, producing materials to 
win the war. 

“We're getting ueliveries from these pools 
in months’ less time than it would take to 
turn out small orders in overloaded large 
plants,” declared Tolan. “For instance, one 
of our garment makers’ pools just delivered 
mattress covers 4 months ahead of schedule, 
and is now starting on nurses’ uniforms. 
There are 700,000 machine tools scattered 
over the country in small shops, and skilled 
men who know what each tool will do. In 
putting a few thousard of them back to work 
we've just scratched the surface.” 


Mr. Speaker, in his letter to me, dated 
January 7, 1943, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Totan] said, in part: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. January 7, 1943. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House Majority Leader, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak JOHN: * »The idea of pooling 
was first developed at one of our committee 
hearings about 2 years ago in St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Holland, presently head of the Small 
Plants Corporation in Washington, testified 
at that time before our committee concerning 
a pooling of 17 small plants in Iowa, by which 
they were able to get Government contracts. 
Singly and alone, they were not able to do 
so. Jack was my secretary at that time 
and became intrigued with the idea, got 
himself a position with the War Production 
Board and is presently in that office in San 
Francisco and has accomplished 25 pools 
o small industries on the Pacific coast, under 
which the pools have obtained about 
$24,000,000 in war contracts. 

I am enclosing herewith an article writ- 
ten by Jack, which explains the pooling idea 
in detail. He visits different regions on the 
Pacific coast and helps the small industries 
to get together and incorporate. I spoke to 
Donald Nelson about the matter and he is of 
the opinion that it is one of the finest things 
in the country to save the small industries. 
I do not think the idea has caught on as yet 
on the Atlantic coast, but my personal 


opinion is that it should be developed at 
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once, for you know as well as I do that small 
businesses and industries are going down by 
the thousands. We certainly cannot and 
mus: not neglect our home front. 


Financing Post-War Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the great interest shown by our 
people in the post-war economy of this 
country; and in the question of social-se- 
curity-law revision which has been added 
to by the President’s message to the Con- 
gress and the announcement of the Bev- 
eridge plan for England, I wish to submit 
for the Recorp a letter which I have 
received from Ralph W. Manuel, of 
Minneapolis. For years Mr. Manuel has- 
been giving a great deal of his time and 
energy to a study of this important ques- 
tion, and I consider his views worthy of 
serious thought and study by other stu- 
dents of the questions involved: 


THE MARQUETTE NATIONAL 
BANK OF MINNEAPOLIs, 
Minneapolis, Minn., December 2, 1942. 
The Honorable Fren L. CRAWFORD, 
House of Representatives, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Crawrorp: Your comments 
suggested by Dr. Alvin Hansen’s lecture are 
very welcome. I, too, am keenly interested 
in the problem created by our recurring 
periods of mass unemployment and deep 
depression. It is a problem which we must 
face again after the war and, this time, with 
greater intelligence and more realism. 

There is no physical reason why substan- 
tially all men and women capable of per- 
forming useful service ma, not have oppor- 
tunity to participate in the economic proc- 
ess by which we make our living in the 
world, and thereby to earn the right to their 
respective shares of the useful goods and 
services created by that process, Only a dic- 
tator can make jobs for everybody, to be sure, 
but even a democracy can and must provide 
an economic pattern within which pretty 
much everybody may find or make a job for 
himself. Probably no nation without such a 
pattern can long survive. 

As I understand Dr. Hansen’s plan tor 
maintaining full employment, it proposes 
that whenever, for any reason, the partici- 
pants in the economic process of creating 
useful goods and services withhold or divert 
from the current markets a substantial 
amount of their current money income, and 
markets begin to shrink and employment to 
slacken, the Federal Government shall di- 
rectly or indirectly take into the markets 
enough money purchasing power to replace 
the money income which is being withheld 
or diverted and thus sustain the markets for 
currently created goods and Services, and 
maintain full employment. 

There appear to be numerous rather fun- 
damental objections to the adoption of this 
plan but, in this letter, I shall discuss only 
one of them. Where is the money purchas- 
ing power which it is proposed that the 
Government shall take into the markets to 
come from? Honest money purchasing power 
is not created by government flat. In the 
days of our simple barter economy, goods 
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and services exchanged for goods and serv- 
ices and everybody knew it. Indeed, goods 
and services were the only purchasing power 
for goods and services and everybody un- 
derstood that, too. What we now call a 
money economy is only a barter econo- 
my implemented by the useful device of 
money income. Goods and services still ex- 
change for goods and services, though in- 
directly, but we behave as though we did 
not know it. Goods and services are still the 
only primary purchasing power for goods and 
services but we seem not to understand it. 
Money income simply reflects this primary 
purchasing power. It is generated by the 
economic process of creating useful goods and 
services, and is distributed among the partic- 
ipants in that process as wages, salaries, 
fees, commissions, royalties, rents, interest, 
dividends, and profits. Money income is the 
only wholly honest money purchasing power 
there 1s, and it is always roughly just enough 
to buy the whole for-sale product of the 
economic process at the existing price level. 
Money income in our private industrial 
capitalism is primarily a device for imple- 
menting the distribution of the common 
product of our largely collective economic 
process amongst those who, by their own ef- 
forts or by the use of their possessions, called 
capital, contribute to the creation of that 
product, i 
The Government may possess itself of 
honest money purchasing power with which 
to carry out Dr. Hansen's plan only by tak- 
ing it from those who have it. It must take 
current money income from the participants 
in the economic process because there is no 
other source of honest purchasing power. 
The Government may take this money income 
either by taxation or by borrowing, but most 
of the money income so taken would other- 
wise have been spent or invested by its own- 
ers and Would thus have been just as effective 
in sustaining the markets and employment 
as when channeled through the Treasury. 
Taking money income from you and me in 
order that the Government may spend it or 
invest it to sustain the markets could be 
effective only to the very slight extent that 
the money income so taken might happen to 
be money income which would not otherwise 
have been spent or invested. Almost all the 
burden imposed upon current and future 
taxpayers by this procedure would make no 
contribution toward the maintenance of full 
employment, and all of the money income 
still withheld or diverted from the current 
markets would remain a dead weight upon 
the markets and employment. The net ex- 
tent of market support which such a proce- 
dure would provide would be negligible. The 
main effect of this course of action would be 
a long step (perhaps one should say another 
step) toward an arbitrary distribution of the 
benefits created by the participants in our 
economic process amongst the whole popula- 
tion, participants and nonparticipants alike. 
The Government, instead of taking honest 
money purchasing power from its owners by 
the honest process of taxation or borrowing, 
might create new money either by way of the 
printing press or by monetizing its own credit 
through the sale of its bonds to the commer- 
cial banking system, and take this rather 
spurious money into the markets to replace 
current money income which is being with- 
held or diverted. This would be money 
which would not come into the markets 
otherwise and, therefore, would be temporar- 
ily effective in replacing money income which 
failed to come into the markets in due course. 
This would not be a sound procedure, how- 
ever, because this fiat money reflects no pri- 
mary purchasing power in currently created 
goods and services, and is not honest money 
purchasing power. It is only counterfeit 
purchasing power. This is the sort of. thing 
we do temporarily in a great war emergency, 
Just as we give powerful stimulants tempo- 
rarily in the crisis of illness, but few will be 


heard to argue that it would be sound con- 
tinuing practice. 

It would appear that of the two methods of 
financing Dr. Hansen’s program, one is hon- 
est and sound but burdensome and ineffec- 
tive, while the other is temporarily effective 
but dishonest and unsound, and probably 
disastrous. If Dr Hansen’s plan contem- 
plated the Government financing its support 
of the markets by means of a confiscatory 
tax on hoarded current money income only, I 
think we would have little reason to quarrel 
with it. Such a levy, if accompanied by 
sound reform of our banking process, would 
be both effective and sound. Automatically, 
it would provide the Government with 
roughly just the right amount of money 
purchasing power. 

Perhaps it is ‘hardly fair to propose such 
a procedure as a means of implementing Dr. 
Hansen's compensatory device, however, be- 
cause it seems quite certain that instead of 
producing revenue to finance the Govern- 
ment's support of the markets, it would do 
what is vastly more desirable—namely, cause 
the would-be hoarders to invest their own 
savings in due course, and thus would largely 
remove the need for any plan of Government 
support of the economy. If we knew that we 
must currently invest that portion of our 
current money income which we do not 
choose to spend, or permit the Government 
to take it—if we knew that we must use it or 
lose it—we would choose to use it, of course, 
and the diversion of current money income 
from the markets into hoarding would cease. 

The levy of a confiscatory tax upon that 
part of each person's current money income 
which he does not take into the markets cur- 
rently, or give or lend or trade to others who 
will take it into the markets in his stead, 
when accompanied by sound bank reform, 
becomes, in itself, an effective and wholly 
honest plan for maintaining full employ- 
ment. 

Since sound banking reform must accom- 
pany a confiscatory tax upon current hoard- 
ing of money income in order to make it com- 
pletely effective in maintaining full employ- 
ment. perhaps I should pause here to make 
that fact plain. 

While diversion of current money income 
away from the current markets is the prin- 
cipal immediate cause of mass unemploy- 
ment and deep depression, such diversion is 
not always diversion into hoarding. It may 
be diversion into the payment of captal or 
consumer loans at commercial banks, which 
act extinguishes the money income without 
taking any goods or services from the mar- 
kets. The unsound practice of monetizing 
capital and consumer credit, like the practice 
of monetizing Government debt, creates a 
sort of counterfeit money purchasing power 
having no honest foundation in primary pur- 
chasing power (currently created goods and 
services), and comes into the markets in ad- 
dition to current money income (itself suffi- 
cient to buy the whole for sale product at 
the existing price level), creating inflationary 
distortion of the economy. The subsequent 
extinguishment of a corresponding amount 
of money by the diversion of current money 
income into the payment of these capital and 
consumer loans creates corresponding defia- 
tionary distortion. 

Many smart men appear to believe that 
the continuance of this manifestly unsound 
practice is justified by the need of such a 
compensatory device to offset the economic 
distortions created by hoarding and “dishoard- 
ing” money income. This may be true, though 
little success has thus far been attained in so 
using it. Thus far this misuse of the banking 
process has operated rather to magnify the 
evil effects of hoarding and dishoarding than 
to minimize them. In fact, this counterfeit 
purchasing power does not come to the sup- 
port of the markets in the downswing of the 
business cycle when it might offset the hoard- 
ing of money income, which always takes 
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place at that time, but does come into the 
markets in the upswing of the cycle, and aug- 
ments the evil influence of disgorging pre- 
viously hoarded money income into the 
current markets. Likewise, the diversion of 
current money income away from the mar- 
kets into extinguishment by the payment of 
capital and consumer loans in commercial 
banks does not occur in the boom phase 
when it might offset the inflationary influ- 
ence of disgorging previously hoarded money 
income, but does occur in time of depression 
when it serves only to augment the defia- 
tionary influence of hoarding current money 
income. 

There is plenty of room for doubt that this 
perverse influence exerted by the monetizing 
and demonetizing cf capital and consumer 
credit can, by any sort of credit contro] short 
of dictatorship, be converted into a beneficent 
influence. At any rate when we have, by the 
threat of escheat to the Government, pre- 
ventec the of current money in- 
come, there will be no need to set up artifi- 
cial, arbitrary, and unsound devices to offset 
hoarding and dishoarding. All that will be 
necessary then, and probably all that could 
be accomplished anyhow, is to prevent mar- 
ket distortions due to the banking process 
itself—to render the banking process neutral 
with respect to inflation and deflation. This 
can be quite readily accomplished by permit- 
ting commercial banks to make capital and 
consumer loans only with the separate saved 
money income of their depositors. When the 
even flow of the money income generated by 
the economic process back through the mar- 
kets can no longer be interrupted or distorted, 
either by the disuse of current money in- 
come or by misuse of the banking process, we 
shall have an honest and sound economy in 
which every man capable of performing useful 
service can find an opportunity to partici- 
pate, and can thereby acquire as much of 
the good things of life as he is willing and 
able to earn. 

This, by the way, would appear to be the 
very essence of social justice. Attempts of 
society to provide individuals or groups of 
individuals with more of the common product 
of our economic process than corresponds to 
their contribution to the creation of that 
product would appear to be social injustice 
instead of social justice. It is compulsory 
beneficence on the part of the other partici- 
pants in the economic process. 

This proposal to remove the immediate 
cause of mass unemployment by the threat 
of escheat of currently hoarded money in- 
come to the Government, accompanied by 
sound banking reform, is an untried plan, 
to be sure, and it probably involves many 
administrative difficulties, but there is much 
to be said for it, particularly that it defi- 
nitely would accomplish our purpose, prevent 
mass unemployment and deep depression, 
and that it would not be another step in 
the direction of state sccialism Unlike the 
many other plans now so eloquently advo- 
cated, it would not tend to destroy our free 
institutions but to preserve them. 

It should be noted that the plan involves 
no political planning, bureaucratic bossing, 
money manipulation, or economic magic. No 
policy decisions by Government bureaus, 
agencies, or officers are required. No discre- 
tion must be exercised by those in authority, 
no unsound money would be brought into 
being, no public debt would be created, no 
inescapable tax burden, present or future, 
would be imposed upon anybody. It is a 
reversal of trend; a realistic proposal to re- 
move the economic distortion which creates 
mass unemployment instead of the artificial 
and dubious procedure of creating new dis- 
tortions to offset the one from which we 
suffer. 

This is a radical remedy comparable to a 
major operation, to be sure, but the disease 
is a malignant one which threatens the very 
existence of our free economy and, perhaps, 
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even the survival of our democracy. Time 
was when we simply endured these periodic 
debacles with patience and fortitude as 
though they were God's discipline. More 
recently we have tried all sorts of appease- 
ment, amelioration, alleviation, pump prim- 
ing, boot-strap lifting, confidence games, and 
faith cures. All have proved useless or in- 
adequate. Now the situation becomes des- 
perate. Before the next downswing begins 
(the time may be shorter than we think) 
something adequate must be done. Shall we 
remove the root of this cancer by surgery or 
shall we put our faith in magic? 
Yours very truly, 
RALPH W. MANUEL, 


The Training of American Youth for 
Ground Aviation by the National Youth 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 8, 1943 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I hold no 
brief for the National Youth Administra- 
tion, nor for the apparent waste, extrav- 
agance, and all-out-of-proportion num- 
ber of employees that have been carried 
on its pay rolls as compared with the 
number of trainees. In fact, I have re- 
peatedly expressed my opposition to cer- 
tain phases of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration program. 

However, I know of my own knowledge 
that the ground aviation center of the 
National Youth Administration, located 
opposite Stewart Airfield, near New- 
burgh, N. V., is doing a fine job training 
young men from 17 upward as airplane 
mechanics, and some of them, according 
to reports, as qualified flying cadets. 

Both our Army and Navy are in need 
of skilled mechanics, as are our war in- 
dustries, and I am in favor of this phase 
of training American youth, under the 
National Youth Administration program, 
as aviation mechanics either for our 
armed forces or for employment in our 
war factories. 

In accordance with permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Newburgh News, Newburgh, N. Y., of De- 
cember 23, 1942, which endorses the rec- 
ord made in the ground aviation center 
of the National Youth Administration 
near Newburgh in turning out trainees 
who are badly needed by the aviation 
branch of our armed forces and also in 
our war factories: 

NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION CENTER 

TURNING EM OUT 

Ground aviation center of National Youth 
Administration, Richard S. Wallach, director, 
located on Cochecton Turnpike, at Stewart 
Field, is making a proud record in training 
boys for ground and sky duty in the flying 
forces of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. So exceptional is the training that 
nine trainees in a class being graduated to- 


‘ 


night have been accepted outright as flying 
cadets. 

Six others have been taken by the Navy 
as ground mechanics, and nine are going to 
the Rome supply depot because they are 
under age and will receive additional expe- 
rience before entering the armed forces. 

All the rest of the 63 graduating trainees 
will seek induction into the armed forces 
and will be readily accepted, because they 
have had the preliminary training which 
makes them valuable in maintaining and 
fiying warships of the air. 

It is a far cry back to the early days of 
the National Youth Administration when 
youths were received on basis of family needs 
and were put to work at various projects, 
with their training for jobs the main 
objective. 

National Youth Administration is now 
geared 100 percent to the war effort. The 
training it gives relieves Army and Navy of 
much preliminary work. Both these forces 
keep an eye on the Stewart Field center and 
vie with each other in getting the more prom- 
ising lads. 

Federal officials who have visited the center 
are warm in their praise of the instruction 
being given. Shop work is practical and cal- 
culated to afford trainees a certain future in 
the aviation branches of the services. 


Nomination of Edward J. Flynn To Be 
Minister to Australia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEA D 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from the remarks made by Earl Godwin, 
radio commentator, on January 15, 1943, 
over the Blue Network, dealing with the 
nomination of Mr. Flynn to be Minister 
to Australia. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Next week there will be a thumping big 
open hearing on the charges that Senator 
Brivces, of New Hampshire, brings against 
Eddie Flynn, nominated Minister te Australia. 

And now that the Bridges charges against 
Flynn have been aired, printed, and head- 
lined, let me take the other side and relate 
to you some of the reasons why the President 
chose Mr. Flynn to be minister to a country 
with whom we Americans are growing into 
closer and friendlier relations. 

Mr. Flynn is an educated gentleman with 
a charming personality. He is diplomatic. 
He can be as close-mouthed as any man and 
rarely says the wrong thing. He is a natural- 
born politician, wnich is a natural develop- 
ment under a democracy and in this Repub- 
lic. To those who can’t abide politics let me 
remind you that in this country at this 
moment one must first be a politician before 
one can stick it out long enough to be a 
statesman. 

In the Bronx, Flynn was closer to the Tam- 
many organization than the Brooklyn boys. 
Flynn became a Roosevelt man early in the 
game. In all the years leading up to the 
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Mayor Walker debacle Flynn is said by Demo- 
crats here to have kept his bailiwick pretty 
clean. Goodness knows big-city politics has 
dirt around the edges as its best, and there 
are a lot of folks who will tell you with con- 
siderable authority that New York politics 
have not been as corrupt and dirty as the 
politics of many another city. 

I just recall now that Flynn made a speech 
on politics at the University of North Caro- 
lina. The American political system was his 
general topic. He frankly stated, in effect, 
that loyal party workers should be rewarded. 
As long as we have the two-party system, 
Flynn believes the party workers should be 
rewarded. That, of course, is nothing new. 
Andrew Jackson is commonly believe to have 
made the statement, “To the victors belong 
the spoils,” but I think it is more nearly 
correct to say that Senator Marcy, of New 
York, dropped that statement into the mill 
of history. 

The thing which will live long after Flynn's 
constructive deeds have been forgotten is 
the so-called scandal of the paving blocks. 
Someone found out or charged that the court- 
yard to the rich Flynn estate had been paved 
with blocks that belonged to New York City, 
and that New York labor laid the blocks. 
Flynn is a well-to-do gentleman who didn’t 
need to steal paving blocks and his friends 
say someone put something over on him as a 
misdirected favor. As to the other charge by 
Senator Brinces that Flynn had a noted crim- 
inal on his staff as deputy sheriff, I have not 
found anyone in Washington so far who can 
explain or answer that statement. And so I 
let that ride. Next week there will probably 
be a perfect hailstorm of charges and criti- 
cism against this well-mannered and well- 
educated gentleman. Tonight, in the inter- 
est of fairness, I present an independent side 
to the case. 


Contribution of the Average Citizen to 
Winning the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recor a letter from 
Mr. James W. Shoemaker, secretary of 
the Charleston Chamber of Commerce, 
oi Charleston, III. 

I ask that this letter be printed be- 
cause it represents a cross-section of 
country which is representative of our 
people. The Eastern Illinois Normal 
School, which is charged with the edu- 
cation of the teachers of that section of 
the State, is located in Charleston. It 
is one of the charming cities of Illinois 
in which retired farmers, active business 
and professional men, artisans, and the 
ordinary citizen live. The letter is tem- 
perate in tone, and presents a senti- 
ment which might well be taken to 
heart by the organizations which are 
drafting the complex regulations under 
which our people must live. I hope that 
it will receive the attention which I be- 
lieve it merits. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHARLESTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Charleston, INI., December 31, 1942, 
The Honorable C. WAYLAND BROOKS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Brooks: You have visited 
our community. You know us and our 
neighbors—small business and professional 
men—the self-respecting little people—the 
ones so often accused of complacency, of in- 
difference, of failure to understand the prob- 
lems which war has brought to us. 

We are weary of these accusations. On our 
public square is a board bearing the names of 
our men in military service. The vast ma- 
jority went as volunteers. Everyone in our 
community has some direct or collateral in- 
terest in one or more names on that board. 
The board is lightly dotted with gold stars 
now; we expect that sprinkling will grow, but 
we have no interest in seeing it expand. 

As a community, we've hit no jackpot in 
this war; we have neither great nor small war 
industries. Because of that many of our 
people have gone elsewhere. We certainly 
make no complaint about lack of material 
gain from this conflict. Our community has 
exceeded its quota in War bond purchases 
and willingly assumed its share of taxation. 

We believe many of the accusations leveled 
at us rise from the fact that we ere still 
people o” independent thought. We may be 
little people but not necessarily people of 
little intelligence. We have not blindly fol- 
lowed every Washington proposal made in 
the name of war winning. To follow blindly 
implies an absolute faith in and respect for 
th? opinion of those who propose. If we lack 
that complete and unquestioning confidence, 
we are not to blame. 

Some proposals recently made would ac- 
celerate the much advertised destruction of 
Main Street business. We believe it is im- 
portant to the war effort that Main Street 
business survive; we believe it is both reason- 
able and possible for our little economy to 
live ina war economy. Apparently, all Wash- 
ington offlelaldom does not agree with us. 

Not long ago we saw the text of an address 
which Mr. Randolph Paul, general counsel of 
the Treasury, made before the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science on 
November 30, We assume that Mr. Paul's 
speech reflects the thinking of the Treasury 
and is not merely an expression of personal 
views. Doubtless you are familiar with this 
speech or with the trend of thought it repre- 
sents. 

In his address, Mr. Paul states that the Na- 
tion will have an income of $110,000,000,000 
in 1943—that in 1943, goods and services 
available to civilians, will be so restricted 
that an inflationary gap of some $40,000,- 
000,000 will be generated. 

On the basis of these estimates, Mr. Paul 
proposes to close the gap by the restriction 
of spending. He would prevent spending, be- 
yond a bare minimum for the necessities of 
life, by penalizing the spender through a 
medium of progressive taxation. Apparently 
this is not a case of the Treasury seeking a 
new source of revenue, but a resort to puni- 
tive taxation to achieve a predetermined 
end—regulation for regulation’s sake. 

We are alive to the dangers of inflation. 
We believe the curbs so far imposed are vital 
and we submit to them gladly. If we have 
complained, it is because the inflation curbs 
failed to apply, or were gingerly applied, to all 
elements of production alike, and because the 
complexity of the regulations appear to de- 
feat their purpose. Imagine the difficulties 
the 1-man proprietor of a country store 
faces in understanding and complying with 
11,000,000 words of Office of Price Adminis- 
tration regulations. Much of those 11,000,000 


words apply to him, and the Office of Price 
Administration is only one regulatory body 
with which he must deal. Incidentally, he 
must try to run a business whose problems 
are increasingly difficult. 

As we said, we are aware of the dangers of 
inflation to us individually and collectively. 
We are equally aware of the implications in 
Mr. Paul's proposal, and we believe these pro- 
posals threaten Main Street business as 
grimly as inflation. 

We believe controls exist for curbing in- 
flation—if such controls are properly exer- 
cised. We believe existing controls can keep 
the inflationary gap within bounds—a gap 
whose size must necessarily be a matter of 
pure conjecture, 

We are anxious—and abundantly willing— 
to make any needed sacrifice or contribution 
to the task of winning this war but we 
suspect that at times the war effort is used 
to cloak objectives which are not at all con- 
cerned with the war and its winning. We 
believe regulation for regulation’s sake in 
wartime is a brake on and not a help to the 
war effort. 

We have every legitimate right, we think, 
to protest those proposals which threaten 
the destruction of us little people and 
handicap the war effort. 

Individually, or in tiny groups such as 
this chamber of commerce, we are inconse- 
quential, but in the aggregate we represent 
a formidable force in the war effort. We 
believe our liquidation would materially 
weaken that effort. 

We believe you are sympathetic with the 
viewpoint which we respectfully submit to 
you in this letter. 

Very truly yours, 
James W. SHOEMAKER, 
Secretary, Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Expansion of Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a number of 
editorials in support of an expanded pro- 
gram for social security. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 5 
{From the Washington Post of January 4, 

1943] 


POST-WAR SECURITY 

Immediate expansion of the social security 
program is being urged by Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Chairman of the Social Security 
Board, on the ground that a well-rounded 
system would cushion the shock of post-war 
readjustment. Of course, Mr. Altmeyer’s 
suggestions for rounding out and extending 
the existing system are not war-inspired. 
When compulsory Federal old-age insurance 
and Federal-State compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance systems were introduced 
some years ago, it was generally understood 
that certain wide gaps in the protective sys- 
tem would eventually be filled in and other 
changes made in the light of experience. 

Enough time has now elapsed to enable 
the authorities to take on new administrative 
tasks, such as extending old-age insurance 
coverage to farm labor and domestic service 
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and providing new types of insurance to 
cover sickness and disability. There i> no 
doubt, furthermore, that many of the State 
systems of unemployment insurance are in- 
adequate and that there is need for greater 
uniformity of unemployment benefits. The 
immediate question at issue, therefore, does 
not concern the patent merits of Mr. Alt- 
meyer's recommendations but rather their 
timeliness. 

Unfortunately, proposals for extending 
social insurance have been linked by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Morgenthau 
with recommendations for increasing pay- 
roll levies as a means of combating wartime 
inflation. The Post has consistently aken 
the position that pay-roll levies should not 
be deliberately increased for such ulterior 
purposes, However, if increases in such pay- 
ments bear a rational relationship to in- 
creased benefits, there is much to be said 
for expanding the social-insurance program 
at a time when employment is supernormal 
and pay rolls tremendously inflated. 

Contributions made under such conditions 
will, from the viewpoint of wage earners, 
provide a reserve against the rainy days that 
will inevitably be the lot of thousands of dis- 
placed war workers in the years ahead. The 
people rightly expect systematic provision to 
be made for dealing with such cases. And 
they are opposed to having that provision 
take the form of charity or spasmodic hand- 
outs. Insurance benefits financed by contri- 
butions of wage earners and roughly ad- 
justed to meet varying needs best satisfy the 
unpredictable requirements of the future and 
provide the kind of aid that does not impair 
self-respect. For these reasons Mr, Alt- 
meyer's appeal should be given sympathetic 
consideration by Congress. 


{From the — Post of January 8, 
1943 


SOCIAL INSURANCE SHOULD BE EXPANDED AND 
IMPROVED 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

For several weeks we have been hearing 
about an “American Beveridge plan.” There 
is no need to borrow a British tagline for the 
studies of social security which have been un- 
der way in the American Government for 
some time. 

The Beveridge report goes back to June 
1941. Then Sir William Beveridge accepted 
the chairmanship of an interdepartmental 
committee of the British Government to sur- 
vey existing schemes of social insurance and 
allied services. His report, submitted in No- 
vember 1942, is not a plan for postwar re- 
construction. It is not an over-all economic, 
social, and fiscal program. There is nothing 
revolutionary or even startling about it. It 
makes recommendations for expanding, con- 
solidating, and otherwise improving the Brit- 
ish rocial insurance and public assistance sys- 
tem. This system is already more compre- 
hensive than ours, but it is in some respects 
a patchwork. It has some holes and many 
of the benefits are too low to provide the 
essential minimum of security against the 
principal hazards of life. The Beveridge plan 
would consolidate the various British insur- 
ance systems into a single system providing 
insurance for a worker and his family against 
interruption and destruction of earning 
power, for old age, and for special expendi- 
tures arising at birth, marriage, or death. 
The plan is admirable in its comprehensive- 
ness, but the benefits proposed, although as 
a rule higher than the present benefits now 
paid in Great Britain, are not large enough 
to thrill an American. With our productivity 
we can afford a more liberal system of social 
insurance and allied services than Beveridge 
has proposed for Great Britain. 

There are two sets of studies or proposals 
issuing from the American Government 
which have been referred to loosely and 
rather misleadingly as an American Bever- 
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idge Plan. First are the long-standing pro- 
posals of the Social Security Board for round- 
ing out our own system of social insur- 
ance and public assistance. These are not 
new. In part they are the missing pieces 
of the original social insurance program of 
1935. In part they are improvements and ex- 
tensions in the existing system. 

Then there is a second study completed 
a few months ago by the National Resources 
Planning Board, a planning agency respon- 
sible to the President. This study was begun 
in 1939, 2 years before Beveridge went to 
work. It is a review and analysis of our 
experience during the last 10 years with 
social insurance, relief, public works and re- 
lated subjects, with proposals concerning 
future policy. It is, therefore, more compre- 
hensive than the Beveridge report. 

Social insurance is not a substitute for 
full employment. It depends upon at least 
a fairly high level of employment and pro- 
ductivity over the long run. Only one 
phase of social insurance, as we now have 
it or as anyone now proposes to have it, 
is an insurance against unemployment for 
an able-bodied worker. That is unemploy- 
ment compensation. This provides limited 
benefits for a limited period. It is a cushion 
for a period of temporary unemployment. 
All the other divisions of social insurance 
are insurance against hazards to which all 
workers are subject, even in periods of full 
employment—against the death or disable- 
ment of a wage earner before his family has 
been reared, against temporary loss of earn- 
ing power due to illness, against hospital and 
doctors’ bills, and against old age. 

Social insurance is not a barrier to an eco- 
nomic depression or to a general inflation. 
But it can be managed so as to even off 
somewhat the economic peaks and valleys. 
When employment is high and at good wages, 
social-security taxes can be increased and re- 
serves piled up. When depressions set in, the 
taxes can be lowered and the reserves drawn 
upon. Right now, when there is an immense 
excess of purchasing power over the total of 
goods and services available, is the proper 
time to increase social-security taxes and pile 
up reserves. These can be piled up not only 
for the general social-insurance program but 
for special unemployment compensation pay= 
ments to cover the post-war reconversion to 
civilian production. 

Thus, from the viewpoint of sound finance 
and economics now, and looking ahead to the 
next several years, this is a most appropriate 
time for Congress to expand and improve the 
social-insurance program. There are other 
good reasons for acting now. It probably 
would make a lot of prudent people feel bet- 
ter, without in any way interfering with the 
prosecution of the war. It might reassure 
many citizens at home who cling tenaciously 
to social gains, such as the 40-hour week, 
which should be suspended for the duration 
of the war, and would be a demonstration of 
confidence in our own future which would 
have propaganda value abroad. 


From the Chicage Sun of Dezember 28, 1942] 
SECURITY IS NONPARTISAN 


The new Congress will face a challenge of 
the first order when it considers a proposal 
for l'beralization and extension of the social- 
security program. President Roosevelt an- 
nounced in his Budget message of last Janu- 
ary that such a proposal would be offered in 
1943. Congress turned down his request for 
immediate increase of pay-roll deductions 
then for a variety of reasons. But there will 
be no excuse for rejecting the liberalization 
program itself, except hostility to the funda- 
mental idea of social security. 

We know of no better way for the new 
Congress to show that it comprehends the 
needs of today’s world—and tomorrow’s— 
than to declare itself in favor of social secu- 
rity. That would lift the program above 


party politics and make it a part of estab- 
lished national policy. 

There was a time when society considered 
as none of its concern what happened to indi- 
viduals who lost their jobs, grew too old to 
work, suffered injury or illness, or became 
dependent on others for support. 

Those were the individual’s problems, we 
said; let each look out for himself. It is still 
true that the primary obligation rests on the 
individual. Yet we have learned that under 
the conditions of modern life the multipli- 
cation of individual distress produces social 
crises so acute that they cannot be ignored. 
It is elemental prudence to prevent the oc- 
currence of those crises so far as we can, 
Society, as well as the individual, has a stake 
in providing against the loss of income 
caused by unemployment, illness, accident, 
or old age. For the preservation of democ- 
racy and of an economic system based on 
private initiative, we would be blind not to 
insure ourselves against the social injustice 
and social upheavals which might sweep both 
away. 

Whatever party or coalition is in power, 
these principles cannot be gainsaid. Let the 
new Congress recognize them and it will 
extend old-age insurance to farm and do- 
mestic workers and otherwise liberalize 
and strengthen the security program. 


The Victory Tax i 


EXTENSION Of REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Alabama 
Baptist of January 7, 1943, dealing with 
the Victory tax. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONCERNING THE VICTORY TAX 


A provision of the act entitled “The Victory 
Tax” is that every American who gets a wage 
or salary above $12 a week or $624 annually 
shall be taxed a flat 5 percent for all sal- 
aries or wages above that amount. There 
are certain exceptions as in the case of do- 
mestic servants or farm laborers, but the ex- 
ceptions do not come within the purview of 
what is now to be said. This 5-percent tax 
upon all citizens who have an income above 
#624 a year is in addition to the surtaxes 
which will be levied on those who have larger 
incomes. The levy has been extended to 
reach about 23,000,000 citizens who hitherto 
have paid no income tax at all and the levy 
is supposed to yield about $2,000,000,000. All 
the people who pay this tax will thereby 
be made better citizens, for they will feel 
that they have some part in the victory 
which must be won and the tax each one pays 
will help bring about that victory. 

It should be remembered that this is an 
“over-all tax” levied upon all people alike, 
but it was enacted by the Congress primarily 
for business and commercial agencies, for 
corporations, and the great munition plants 
which employ millions of men. A provision 
of the levy is that the tax be taken cut at 
its source. That is to say that all who are 
paid more than $12 a week, or $624 a year, 
will have the tax deducted by the agency 
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which employs them weekly or monthly, as 
the case may be. 

Doubtless the churches and religious in- 
stitutions never once entered into the minds 
of those who enacted the levy, but whether 
this is true or not there was certainly no 
intention on the part of the Government to 
encroach upon the matter of religious free- 
dom or the separation of church and state, 
and if there was no such intent, this should 
go far to relieve what some consider an em- 
barrassing situation. 

In some quarters the Baptists are objecting 
not to this tax, but to the method of collect- 
ing it. They object to making the churches 
and religious institutions agencies for the 
Government in collecting the tax with severe 
penalties attached in case they do not do it. 
This seems notably to be true in Texas, Ken- 
tucky, and Maryland. The Texas State Bap- 
tist Convention adopted strong resolutions 
against the tax on the ground that the collec- 
tion of the tax at its source, in the case of the 
churches and religious institutions, contra- 
venes the Bill of Rights. As we understand, 
representatives from Maryland and Kentucky 
brought a memorial to the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern Baptist Convention 
at its recent meeting in Nashville. The mat- 
ter was discussed by the committee but was 
finally referred to the committee on public 
relations. This latter committee, it will be 
understood, exists under the aegis of the 
northern and southern conventions and the 
national (Negro) convention, but, of course, 
neither the executive committee nor the com- 
mittee on public relations have any authority 
in the premise and neither could do other 
than act in an advisory capacity. 

In our judgment this matter in no wise 
contravenes the Bill of Rights, That Bill 
grew out of the conviction on the part of the 
founders of this Republic that the Govern- 
ment should not foster or support one church 
in preference to another as had been done in 
colonial America until the Established Church 
(Church of England set up in Virginia) was 
overthrown. Prior to that time the Govern- 
ment fostered that church in preference to 
others, But the provisions of the Victory tax 
in no way favors one church in preference to 
another. Instead of that, it is a tax alike 
upon the people of every faith and of no faith 
and, as we see it, in no wise comes within the 
purview of the Bill of Rights. 

The penalties attached to the bill, in case 
the tax is not collected at its source, in 
the thinking of some, smacks of coercion 
of the churches and religious institutions 
on the part of the Government. But in a 
time of dire national peril why shouldn't 
the churches and religious institutions assist 
the Government in collecting a tax which 
is imposed upon all the people without re- 
gard to church affiliation. Hundreds of 
churches throughout the Southern Baptist 
Convention and many of them in Alabama 
are assisting the Government in buying War 
bonds and in turn the bonds which bear 
interest are of financial assistance to the 
churches. 

We think with reference to this matter, 
as with many others which come up in the 
course of human events, that purpose and 
intent should be taken into consideration 
and if this is done it helps to clarify many 
things. And we do not believe that in the 
case of this Victory tax there was any in- 
tent on the part of the Congress to encroach 
either upon the matter of religious freedom 
or the separation of church and state. For 
how could either the Congress or Govern- 
ment do that when the present war is ac- 
tually being fought to preserve the freedom 
of religion along with our other freedoms 
and rights? Therefore, we, for one, hope 
that the Baptists shall get by this difficulty 
in this time of national peril without em- 
barrassment either to the Government or to 
the churches. 
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Forward America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk excerpts from an address de- 
livered by me, and ask that they be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the Rscorp. 
This address was to the Traffic Club of 
Chicago at their Forward America dinner, 
in the grand ballroom of the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 14. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

The sharp outlines of the story of the fa- 
mous ride of Paul Revere from Lexington to 
Concord have dimmed under the erosion of 
time. His was a mission of transporting the 
news to the forces of the New World of the 
approaching army of the Old World, sent here 
with equipment and gold, to beat or buy up 
the forces of rebellion out of which a new 
civilization was to be formed. 

The tory of the heroic trek of the covered 
wagons across the mountains, through the 
streams, to push and build westward this 
new civilization has become less distinct 
through the passing years, giving way to the 
appearance of the freight train and then the 
truck, 

The danger and romance of the pony ex- 
press passed into distance with the appear- 
ance of more modern facilities. 

The building of the transcontinental rail- 
road was the marvel of another day. The 
slow-moving tug and barge of lake and canal 
and the side-wheeler steamboat that carried 
life, entertainment, and freight up and down 
the Mississippi, seem far off in the present 
day, filled with stories of the dash and daring 
of the modern PT boat. 

The modern motorcar running 60 mile- an 
hour over wide ribbons of cement across an 
entire continent was a new experience of only 
yesterday. The fast, comfortable, streamlined 
trains, speeding by night and by day, are 
slow compared with tLe speed of the modern 
transcontinental airplane. They, too, lose 
their glamour in the presence of the globe- 
girdling clippers, and even they move back 
in the presence of the stratoliner. Each one 
has played, however, a brilliant and sig- 
nificant part in the building of a civilization 
and a transportation industry of which you 
are a proud and important part. 

If you want to see a monument to the 
American transportation system, look around. 
Every factory, every mile of steel track or 
cement through or over the mountains, every 
bridge across the streams, every airport, every 
thriving city, every prosperous community, 
every happy countryside are the product of 
our American transportation system, and 
they constitute living monuments to Ameri- 
can transportation as developed by the in- 
genious mind and the restless, heaving energy 
of free Americans. They are the product of 
free private enterprise, envisioned and cre- 
ated by free men, operating under a system 
of government with written guaranties of 
individual human rights. 

Yesterday we led the world in peacetime 
transportation. We were a nation rolling on 
or propelled by wheels. We produced and 
used more wheels than any nation on earth. 
We had the finest railroads, the finest high- 
Ways, more trains, trucks, and automobiles 
than any other country. We had developed 
the finest civilian aviation system in the 
universe. 


Today we transform this transportation 
system into the action of war. Our trains, 
our planes, our automobiles and trucks, our 
barges and boats move American resources 
and our gallant armed forces by sea, by land 
and air to make the world unsafe for 
tyranny. 

The great transportation system and in- 
dustry of America is now devoted and dédi- 
cated to war and to victory, so that we may 
have a better and a happier world in which 
to live and move forward, where responsible 
men of integrity may work out an enduring 
peace, a peace in which our ships, trains, 
planes, and trucks may be transformed from 
temporary instruments of destruction to 
permanent instruments of common good and 
help weave a finer pattern of man’s humanity 
to man. 

Our American transportation system and 
industry that has been the bloodstream of 
the iinest peacetime civilization Known to 
man must now be the pipe line of terror in 
war and then reach out in peace again to 
continue our American progress, to develop 
our American civilization and American se- 
curity, plus aid in the building of a greater 
fellowship «mong the men of the earth. 

You, gentlemen, and your transportation 
industry, like all Americans, must now stand 
the crucial test of trial by battle. You, the 
men, the means, and the method of modern 
American transportation must push, pull, 
and propel hundreds of millions of tons of 
food, material, and military supplies, by 
night and day, across the continent, across 
the sea to the desert, to the swamp, to and 
over the mountains, to supply the battle front 
and the home front as well. 

The rails and the trains, the cement and 
the trucks, the hulls and the propellers, the 
wings and the motors, the men and their 
nervous systems, must measure up now as 
never before and carry burdens never con- 
templated, but caused by the grim strain and 
cruel realities and necessities of war. You 
have been the longest and most regulated 
industry in America. You will, no doubt, 
submit to additional pressure, burden, and 
restriction of war necessity to serve your 
country. You must do it so well that you 
will continue, as you have in the past, to be a 
leading part and standard bearer of private 
enterprise in America. 

The gallantry of our soldiers at the front, 
the miraculous endeavor of our production 
lines at home, the morale and stamina of our 
whole people, will write new pages of glory 
and accomplishment of freemen. But the 
raw material must be transported from the 
mine, from the field, the forest, and the 
factory to the production line and then to 
the fighting line. 

Your achievement, past and present, in 
peace and war, has earned for you the grati- 
tude and admiration of all America. Upon 
your achievement now and in the future rests 
the success of our armed forces, the health 
and safety of our civilian population, and in 
a large measure the hope of the entire 
civilized world. 

Good luck, gentlemen. 


Great Grandmother Third Generation of 
War Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following article from 
the Greenfield (Mass.) Recorder-Ga- 
zette of Saturday, January 9, 1943: 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHER THIRD GENERATION OF 
WAR WORKERS 


The entrance of Mrs. Flora Kalldian, 58, of 
146 Davis Street, into defense work completes 
what is believed to be the first trio of county 
women representing three generations of one 
family engaged in war work. 

Mother of 5 children, grandmother of 25, 
and great-grandmother of 6, this intrepid 
matriarch began work this week as caretaker 
in plant 1 of the G. T. D. 

She is a former chef and was tn charge of 
kitchens in hotels and many other organiza- 
tions. She has three grandsons in service 
and feels it is only her part to work along 
with them. 

Her daughter, Mrs. Bertram Blinn, 41, of 
Davis Street, is employed at the same plant 
as an inspector, while her granddaughter, 
Mrs. Adelard LaPointe, 22, of 62 Lincoln 
Street, is employed as a gage lapper at plant 2. 


Nobody’s Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled Nobody's Business,” written by 
Walter Lippmann and published in the 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: g 

Topay anD Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
NOBODY’S BUSINESS 

While the Axis ís exaggerating our losses 
in the submarine war, our own reports are 
concealing the seriousness of our losses. If 
the whole picture, stripped of statistical 
finagling, were disclosed, we should wake up 
with a start to a realization that the Ger- 
man submarine is now our most deadly op- 
ponent. 

The facts cannot be printed. But it may 
be said that we have lost and are continuing 
to lose so many cargo ships, tankers, and 
transports that everywhere—tn North Af- 
frica, in New Guinea, and the Solomons, on 
the vitally important Burmese front—we are 
like a man fighting with one hand tied be- 
hind his back. Eventually we shall win the 
war anyway. But eventually is not soon 
enough. It is quite possible that the Ger- 
man submarines can soften our blows enough 
to prolong the war in Europe for an extra 
year. If they do, it may well mean that the 
Japanese will gain the time to — or their 
conquests while our ini 
Russian, and British allies will be suffering 
from the cumulative strain of an additional 
year of war. 

It may be said that in 1942 the submarines 
sank more ships than our shipyards, with 
all their miraculous achievement, were able 
to launch. Moreover, the German submarine 
navy is today larger than it has ever been. 
New submarines are being built very much 
faster than we are destroying them. The 
newer submarines are increasingly formid- 
able. Strategically and tactically the Ger- 
mans are always several Jumps ahead of us. 
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There is no prospect now of our having 
enough escorts to deal with them until the 
end of this year, Even this prospect is at 
present dubious. 

If these general statements could be sup- 
ported with the actual figures and with maps 
showing where the sinkings occur, everyone 
would appreciate the extreme gravity of the 
situation, 

Yet the problem is soluble. We know it is 
soluble because whenever we decide that a 
convoy must go turough we can organize its 
protection and push it through. The solu- 
tion depends upon two things: one, upon 
enough escorts, planes, and other material 
equipment, manned by trained personnel; 
and, two, upon setting up the command and 
an adequate general staff to wage a sustained, 
coordinated campaign from North and South 
America, from the British Isles and from 
Africa. 

Our shortage of equipment was due ini- 
tially to lack of foresight in the Navy Depart- 
ment. After that had been remedied, as it 
was about a year ago, and after the Navy had 
adopted a good program, the production of 
the necessary ships and equipment has been 
set back at least twice and perhaps oftener 
because other things got a higher priority. 
We have lost perhaps as much as 9 months 
time. On the basis of recent sinkings of 
inadequately escorted convoys, this means 
something near the destruction of the equiv- 
alent of our current output of cargo ships, 
and yet the Navy is still not assured of the 
backing of the rest of the Government. In 
the present controversy over synthetic rub- 
ber, there is grave danger that the escort 
ships will once again be set back. If they are 
set back, it will be because Mr. Nelson and 
Mr. Jeffers are more impressed with the civil- 
ian demand for rubber tires than with the 
paramount importance of fighting the 
submarine. 

The Navy is set back in this controversy 
because the Navy has yet to make the admin- 
istration and the country aware of the serious- 
ness of this business. That is at bottom the 
Navy’s own fault; if the Navy would organ- 
ize an adequate command and staff to con- 
duct this complicated war of all arms as a 
combined operation with our allies, it would 
at the same time possess the organization 
capable of making its case effectively with 
Mr. Nelson, Mr. Jeffers, the Congress, and 
the country. 

Although the Atlantic is one ocean, and 
the German submarines are under one stra- 
tegical command, there is nothing on our 
side which corresponds to the situation. 
Theoretically, of course, the American effort 
is all headed up in Admiral King. In fact, 
the antisubmarine war is carried on by a 
locse conglomeration of several naval services 
and of the Army Air Force, partially but not 
firmly coordinated with several Canadian and 
British services. But as the Atlantic is one 
ocean, as ships have to cross it, the case for 
unity of command and a combined operating 
staff would seem to be compelling. 

It is most probable that no radical im- 
provement can be expected if we rely upon 
negotiations between our admirals and our 
generals and upon their negotiations with the 
edmirals and air marshals of our allies. In 
this respect, the situation today has many 
resemblances to 1917 when the war might 
have been lost if Mr. Lloyd George and the 
war cabinet had not intervened at the 
Admiralty. 

It would be well if the President would 
reread today Lloyd George’s War Memoirs, 
volume III, beginning page 1129, and also 
Victory at Sea by Admiral Sims. These 
will remind him, for he himself played a 
distinguished part in the matter, that with- 
out any reflection upon the admirals, a situ- 
ation of this kind needs the strong hand of a 
powerful civilian to set it in order. There 
is no civilian today who has the authority to 
make it his one and only business to get the 


campaign organized and commanded. A 
civilian is needed because the hierarchy of 
rank, the jealousy of the services, and the 
stand-offishness of the professionals on both 
sides of the Atlantic have to be tactfully but 
firmly mastered. 

Mr. Lloyd George telis us in his Memoirs 
how it became necessary for him to transfer 
Sir Edward Carson from the post of First 
Lord of the Admiralty in order to put 
through the necessary reform.. “Someone 
was needed at the head of the Admiralty,” 
he says, “with a greater reserve of vitality, 
more resource, and greater mastery of detail.” 
Carson, he tells us, never got the views of 
the younger naval officers because he felt 
that this would “imply distrust of his col- 
leagues and therefore a professional disloy- 
alty. He therefore availed himself of the 
advice of the acknowledged Admiralty 
chiefs.” The Prime Minister, on the other 
hand, felt the need of a man who felt that 
no “rule of honor or etiquette” prevented 
him “from sending for any person either 
inside or outside his office, whatever his rank, 
to seek enlightenment on any subject affect- 
ing his administration.” 

There is now needed in the administration 
a strong civilian with vitality, resource, and 
mastery of detail to see that this campaign 
is pulled together and stepped up. Secre- 
tary Knox cannot do it, and has plenty of 
other useful things to do. But until there is 
somebody who makes this campaign his busi- 
ness, it will falter because what is everybody's 
business is nobody's business, 


Employment of War Production Board 
Dollar-a-Year Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a memorandum issued by the 
Food Distribution Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture entitled 
“Director’s Memorandum No. 39. Policy 
on the Employment of W. P. B. Dollar-a- 
Year Personnel Transferred to the Food 
Distribution Administration.” 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In connection with the transfer of the War 
Production Board personnel under the Ex- 
ecutive Order 9280, questions have arisen con- 
cerning the assignment of transferees, who 
include some 43 persons who have been em- 
ployed in the War Production Board on a dol- 
lar-a-year basis. Accordingly, the following 
policies are outlined: 

1, No one shall be employed in the Food 
Distribution Administration on a dollar-a- 
year basis of compensation. 

2. All deputy directors and chiefs of 
branches of the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration shall be full-time, paid employees of 
the Government. 

3. All persons having procurement func- 
tions in the Food Distribution Administration 
shall be full-time, paid employees of the Gov- 
ernment. 

4. All persons administering any orders in 
the Food Distribution Administration series 
shall be full-time, paid employees of the Gov- 
ernment. 

5. Those persons employed on a dollar-a- 


year basis as they are transferred into the 
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Food Distribution Administration, shall be 
invited to accept positions as full-time, paid 
employees of the Government, ceasing en- 
tirely to receive compensation from a private 
corporation or similar enterprise. 

6. If they feel that this involves a sacrifice 
which they are unwilling to make financially 
or otherwise but wish to contribute their 
time and broad experience to their Govern- 
ment in wartime, they shall be assigned to a 
consultants panel without compensation. 
The consultants panel as such shall have no 
administrative responsibility or authority. 

7. Personnel from such consultants panel 
shall be available as consultants to any dep- 
uty director or branch chief to perform duties 
as a consultant under their personal direc- 
tion. 

8. In order that their status as consultants 
without administrative responsibility or au- 
thority shall be entirely clear and to protect 
them as well as those executives utilizing 
their services from any misinterpretation of 
their status and function, it shall be clear in 
all instances that: 

(a) No person who is serving without com- 
pensation as a consultant shall participate 
in making any determination directly af- 
fecting the affairs of the firm or company in 
which he is employed. 

(b) The services of such persons shall be 
utilized as a consultant in connection with 
problems which require special business or 
technical knowledge and experience; for other 
work, we will employ paid personnel. 

(c) Any person whose services are utilized 
as a consultant without compensation shall 
be subject to the same supervision and di- 
rection as regular, salaried employees and are 
expected to observe established policies and 
regulations. 


The Place of Farmer-Owned and Farmer- 
Controlled Cooperatives in the National 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I am inserting a declaration made by 
the National Council of Farmer Cooper- 
atives, adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the National Council on Janu- 
ary 6, 1943, entitled “The Place of 
Farmer-Owned and Farmer-Controlled 
Cooperatives in the National Economy.” 
This is very timely and should be read 
with a great deal of interest by the Mem- 
bers of Congress. It follows: 

The national interest demands that farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled nonprofit co- 
operatives be accorded effective considera- 
tion because they have gained experience in 
accomplishing for years the very objectives 
now required of Government war agencies, 
Being agencies regarded by the Congress as 
highly important to farmers for the best de- 
velopment of their contribution to the na- 
tional economy, farmer cooperative market- 
ing and purchasing associations must more 
than ever be preserved and strengthened. 
The maximum effectiveness of our farmers 
is recognized as indispensable to the war and 
post-war effort—both because the United 
Nations’ program rests on the production of 
these farms and because the industry, ini- 
tlative and devotion to responsibilities of 
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American farmers dramatizes as nothing else 
can the cause which Americans defend. 

Such cooperatives are skilled in getting 
farm products from farm production into 
consumption expeditiously and at low cost in 
terms of precious manpower and materials. 
They enable farmers to secure supplies of the 
most effective sort in the same manner. They 
are organized to contact scattered producers 
quickly and intimately for prompt and need- 
ed action. 

In time of peace such facilities are highly 
desirable. In the successful prosecution of 
an all-out war, they are absolutely essential. 
Being a part of the farm enterprise they 
occupy a different place as links between the 
farm and market than distribution agencies 
established to serve for profit in the chain 
of distribution. 

It is appropriate to emphasize that on 
June 15, 1929, the Congress enacted that: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to promote the effective merchan- 
dising of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, so that the in- 
dustry of agriculture will be placed on a basis 
of economic equality with other industries, 
and to that end to protect, control, and sta- 
bilize the currents of interstate and foreign 
commerce in the marketing of agricultural 
commodities and their food products * * + 
by encouraging the organization of producers 
into effective associations or corporations un- 
der their own control for greater unity of ef- 
fort in maketing and by promoting the estab- 
lishment and financing of a farm-marketing 
system of producer-owned and producer-con- 
trolled cooperative associations and other 
agencies.” 

Subsequently, on June 3, 1935 (Farm Credit 
Act of 1935), the Congress included farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlied nonprofit co- 
operative purchasing associations with such 
marketing associations. 

this national policy and the 
opportunities it affords toward the successful 
prosecution of the war, those responsible for 
the administration of this Nation's war effort 
must see to it that all programs dealing with 
farmers and farm products specifically take 
these facts into account and specifically di- 
rect their agents throughout the country to 
do likewise. 

Your committee recommends that these 
facts be promptly brought and kept before 
the attention of the keymen our executive 
secretary shall select, preferably with, but if 
necessary without, the support of the other 
national farm organizations. 


How We Can Meet War Debts—And Live 
Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rsecorp an article 
by the Vice President entitled “How We 
Can Meet War Debts—And Live Better,” 
which appeared in PM’s daily picture 
magazine of January 18, 1943. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOW WE CAN MEET WAR DEBTS—AND LIVE BETTER 
(By Henry A. WALLACE) 

I am happy to answer this question which 
has been put to me by PM, “Must we all go 
hungry to pay for the war?” 


— 


If we make the wrong decislons and try 
to pay for the war the wrong way, millions 
may go hungry, just as they did in 1932 but 
there is no need for that. When the war 
comes to an end there will be the farms, the 
farm help, the soil, and the technical skill to 
produce more than has even been produced 
in the world before. Our own farms are now 
producing 25 to 30 percent more food than 
the average of the decade before the war. 
Most of that increase now goes to our armed 
forces abroad and to our allies. But, after 
the war, as devastated countries quickly re- 
store their crop production, all of the in- 
crease in our own capacity to produce will 
be available to make us a better-fed nation 
than we have ever been. 

There is no more reason why people should 
go hungry to pay for the war than that they 
should go without jobs to pay for the war. 
As a matter of fact, the only way we can really 
pay for the war is to see that people have 
jobs and full stomachs. Technologically this 
is possible. Psychologically, it may be diffi- 
cult because not enough people have looked 
at the simple arithmetic of the problem. 

A nation that maintains full employment 
at useful production in peacetime has no 
problem of people going hungry. People then 
have income not only for food but also for 
the rest of their budget, and the Nation as a 
whole has income to pay debt charges that 
are not burdensome. 

-At present costs of borrowing our primary 
fear should not be of the size of our national 
debt, even with the steep increase in that 
debt which the war inevitably brings. We 
need rather to make sure that jobs and ade- 
quate incomes are maintained. 

It is conceivable that, as we push on to 
victory, the cost of the war will double the 
Federal debt over what it is now, raising the 
total to around $200,000,000,000. It is also 
conceivable that private long-term invest- 
ment after the war, will increase the private 
debt to $100,000,000,000. The burden of the 
annual interest eharges on these debts at 
present interest rates would be about as light 
in proportion to income as in 1923 or 1929, 
provided we have full employment and a 
continued total national income of about 
$130,000,000,000. 

These simple figures will show what I 
mean: In 1929 we had private long-term 
debts amounting to $87,000,000,000 and an 
annual interest charge of five billion. We 
had a net Federal debt of nearly sixteen bil- 
lion and State and local government debts 
of nearly fourteen billion, with interest 
charges amounting to one and one-fourth 
billion. These interest charges, totaling six 
and one-fourth billion, were the equivalent 
of 7% percent of a national income of 
$83,000,000,000. 

At present interest rates the annual carry- 
ing charge on a $200,000,000,000 Federal debt 
would be $5,000,000,000, the carrying charge 
on a $100,000,000,000 long-term private debt 
would be $4,000,000,000, and the carrying 
charge on a $20,000,000,000 State and local 
debt would be $600,000,000, making a total 
interest charge of $9,600,000,000. This would 
be equivalent to a little over 7 percent of a 
8130, 000, 000. 000 national income (our pros- 
pective income for 1943) and would be ap- 
proximately the same percentage of our na- 
tional income as we devoted to paying inter- 
est on debt in 1929. 

The real problem is to maintain full em- 
ployment in peacetime production as we are 
now doing in war production. 

As peacetime production expands and war 
production is contracted, the annual deficit 
will go down, and we can then begin to have 
substantial relief from the wartime burdens 
of taxation. But if 10,000,000 people should 
be thrown out of work, the result would be 
a reduction of national income by perhaps 
30 billion dollars, and a proportionate reduc- 
tion in both private and corporation income 
tax payments. The one criterion by which 
We should judge all fiscal, monetary, and 
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taxation policies is whether they bring about 
an increased balanced production of useful 
goods, 


Two simple facts for all of us to bear in 
mind are these: First, that the more suc- 
cessfully private enterprise maintains full 
employment, the less Government spending 
is required; and, second, that certain types 
of Government economy, if they bring on 
widespread unemployment, can actually 
drive us deeper into debt instead of pulling 
us out. 

We need not go hungry or unemployed if 
we follow sound policies, if experts in money 
and taxation match the technical compe- 
tence of those who work on the farms and 
in the factories. As a matter of fact, the way 
to pay for the war is to utilize fully our 
greatly expanded farm and factory facilities, 
and to continue to expand the productivity 
of our agriculture and industry to the limit. 
If we do this, it is quite possible, within a 
few years after the war ends, in spite of the 
war-created debts, for the people both in the 
United States and in most other parts of the 
world to have a higher standard of living 
than they have ever had before. 


Address on One Hundred and Thirty- 
sixth Birthday Anniversary of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following address deliv- 
ered by me in Statuary Hall on Saturday 
January 16, 1943, on the commemoration 
of the one hundred and thirty-sixth 
birthday anniversary of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, the same actually being January 19, 
under auspices of the District of Colum- 
bia division, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy: 


It is indeed a distinction of the highest 
degree to appear before you in these circum- 
stances and surroundings. 

The hallowed Chamber in which we have 
thus assembled, at our Nation’s Capitol, 
known as the Statuary Hall, is an appropriate 
place for the statue of the immortal Lee. In 
all the world no better selection, either of 
location or company, could possibly be made 
than this sacred shrine to our honored dead. 

As we stand in the presence of these tow- 
ering statues, bronze or marble, portraying 
features of our founding fathers, we readily 
recognize why they are represented here. On 
this side a President, on that side a Senator, 
there a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, a Cabinet officer, an Ambassador, a 
scientist, a physician, an educator, a soldier. 
By what right comes the inquiry, Does the 
statue of Lee repose here? 

It is indeed gratifying that under our 
democratic form of government even while 
we are fighting the most destructive war of 
all history, the descendants of those brave 
and gallant soldiers who followed Lee and 
Jackson are permitted to unfurl the Confed- 
erate flag in our Nation’s Capitol and to 
observe the annual birthday of the com- 
manding general in the lost cause. We in- 
quire, What makes the life of Lee appear so 
immeasurably grand? It must be the fact 
that he went beyond the heights of greatness 
and on to peaks of nobility. 
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“His life was gentle, and the elements so 
mixed in him that nature might stand up 
and say to all the world: This was a man.” 

We have only to witness the degree of 
fortitude and courage with which Lee ac- 
cepted adversity as well as the gracious man- 
ner in which he bore pain, suffering, and 
even defeat to appreciate the true stature of 
his greatness. Everything about Lee, the 
loftiness of his ideals, manliness of his ac- 
tions, and the unselfishness of his deeds, 
seemed firmly anchored in the bedrock of 
Christian faith, hope, and charity. 

Both by nature and necessity General Lee 
was a lover of hard work. He cared little for 
the social or lighter pursuits of life. He 
liked the soldier’s hardships, the soldier's 
toil, even the soldier’s fare, as well as the 
soldier’s glory. 

General Lee was born in Virginia January 
19, 1807. The youngest son of Maj. Gen. 
Henry Lee (“Light Horse Harry”) and Ann 
Carter Lee. Due to financial reverses the 
rearing and training of the Lee children was 
left largely to Mrs. Lee. In 1825 through the 
generosity of that noble South Carolinian 
then Secretary of War, John C. Calhoun, 
young Lee was admitted to West Point, gradu- 
ating therefrom 4 years later without a de- 
merit, second in his class. 

In 1831 our hero was married to the daugh- 
ter of the adopted son of George Washington, 
the grandson of Mrs. Washington. He was 
commissioned first lieutenant in 1836 and 
captain in 1838. During the Mexican War 
Lee was advanced to the rank of colonel and 
was appointed superintendent of West Point 
Military Academy in 1852. 

Probably the most unusual experience ever 
coming to an individual came to Lee in 
March 1861, when at the Blair House in Wash- 
ington, he was confronted with the decision 
as to whether he should command the Fed- 
eral forces or the poorly organized, scantily 
clad troops of Virginia. He assumed com- 
mand of the Confederate forces in 1861, with 
the rank of general, which he held until his 
surrender at Appomattox on April 9, 1865. 

After the war General Lee was chosen to 
be head of what is now Washington and Lee 
University, which post he held until the date 
of his death on October 12, 1870. 

Someone has said that the presence of Na- 
poleon in battle line was equal to the pres- 
ence of 100,000 troops. If that be true, how 
could we estimate the value of the presence 
of the matchless Lee as he recklessly rode 
among his troops in his modest uniform of 
gray bearing only the stars to indicate his 
rank? 


We have always been fortunate and with 
hardly an exception our military leaders have 
been men of high character and great ability. 
It is gratifying and comforting to know that 
those in command of our troops in this global 
war are of unquestioned character, broad ex- 
perience, and unexcelled leadership. 

The late Benjamin H. Hill, of Georgia, has 
described the character of Lee in these beau- 
tiful and striking words: “He was a foe 
without hate; a friend without treachery; a 
soldier without cruelty; a victor without op- 
pression and a victim without murmuring. 
He was a public officer without vice; a pri- 
vate citizen without wrong; a neighbor with- 
out reproach; a Christian without hypocrisy; 
and a man without guile. He was Caesar 
without his ambition; Frederick without his 
tyranny; Napoleon without his selfishness; 
and Washington without his reward. He was 
as obedient to authority as a servant, and 
royal in authority as a true king. He was 
gentle as a woman in life, and modest and 
pure as a virgin in thought; watchful as a 
Roman vestal in duty; submissive to law 
as Socrates; and grand in battle as Achilles.” 
So, like the varicolored threads of a rich 
tapestry which combine to produce one per- 
fect, balanced design of beauty, the attri- 
butes of Lee's greatness—that is, his out- 
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standing ability and talent, his sterling 
character, his high moral caliber, his Chris- 
tian faith and devotion, together with the 
nameless other qualitative attainments and 
representations of his life—were joined, it 
seemed, to create the world’s grandest and 
most enduring design for noble living. 

I quote the following unbiased opinions 
of General Lee: Said the late President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: The world has never seen 
better soldiers than those who followed Lee; 
and their leader will undoubtedly rank, with- 
out any exception, as the very greatest of 
all the great captains that the English-speak- 
ing people have brought forth.” 

Sir Frederick Maurice said: “I place Lee 
as a general above Wellington. ‘Read and 
reread,’ said Napoleon, ‘the eighty-five cam- 
paigns of Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gus- 
tavus, Turonne, Eugene, and Frederick, Take 
them as your models, for it is the only means 
of becoming a great leader, and of mastering 
the secrets of the art of war.’ To that select 
band of great commanders the name of Robert 
E. Lee must be added.” 

British Field Marshal Garnet J. W. Wolseley 
once said: “He was the ablest general, and 
to me seemed the greatest man I had ever 
conversed with * * + General Lee was 
one of the few men who ever seriously im- 
pressed and awed me with their natural and 
inherent greatness.” 

To be sure there is no longer any feeling 
of sectionalism, no South, no North, no East, 
no West; all of us are now sons and brothers 
of our great common country. It is with a 
feeling of pride, however, that those of us 
from the South extol the virtues of our 
heroes and count their contributions to his- 
tory. Patrick Henry provoked the Revolu- 
tion; Thomas Jefferson wrote its Declaration 
of Independence; George Washington led 
the Continental armies; James Madison 
drafted the Constitution; John Marshall 
interpreted the organic law; James Monroe 
promulgated the great doctrine bearing his 
name; Andrew Jackson routed the British 
at New Orleans; General Scott scaled the 
walls of Mexico; and Woodrow Wilson steered 
our Ship of State safely through the turbu- 
lent waters of World War No. 1. 

The South has unequesticnably contrib- 
uted her share of leaders and has and does 
give unstintingly of her brave sons in the 
present world conflict, 

If called upon to designate one individual 
from all the pages of history for my own sons 
to follow, I would unhesitatingly name the 
matchless, courageous, Christian soldier and 
leader, Robert Edward Lee. 


Renewal of Pre-War Controversial Issues 
by International Newspapers Disrupts 
National Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter to 
the editor of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, dated January 12, 1943, and pub- 
lished in its edition of Sunday, January 
17, 1943. The letter is in answer to a 
front-page article in the Herald Tribune 
stating that I had been rebuffed because 
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of my pre-war noninterventionist views 
by the Republican Members of Congress 
from New York State, when the facts 
were that I was not a candidate for any 
office and the question of intervention or 
nonintervention was not raised by any- 
one on the delegation. 

This statement that I had been re- 
buffed is utterly unwarranted and is part 
of the scheme of the internationalist 
press to attack former nonintervention- 
ists, regardless of the truth. This policy 
is further demonstrated by the failure of 
the eastern internationalist press even 
to mention last week the election, in Mis- 
souri, of MARION BENNETT, a Republican 
noninterventionist, by 14,000 votes in the 
same congressional district which his 
father—now deceased—carried by 17,000 
votes only last November. The election 
of Mr. Bennett to replace his father, by 
double the majority, is an indication of 
the temper of the American people and 
that they are not being deceived by New 
Deal and foreign propaganda of any kind. 

The letter referred to above follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 12, 1943. 
THE EDITOR, . 
The New York Herald Tribune, 
New York, N. F. 

Dear Str: I dislike replying to false infer- 
ences and statements emanating from the 
New York Herald Tribune, as it interferes with 
far more important work in the Congress. 
The New York Herald Tribune, like the Harri- 
man Times Herald of Middletown in my dis- 
trict, apparently continues to see everything 
through a discolored and distorted interven- 
tionist vision, as if there had been no Pearl 
Harbor and as if 100,000,000 Americans who 
favored keeping out of foreign wars unless 
attacked were not making equal sacrifices 
with interventionists to win the war. 

Every word or action in Congress, accord- 
ing to these two rabid interventionist and 
internationalist newspapers, seems to revolve 
around pre-war controversial issues, sunk at 
Pearl Harbor, but which are revived by them 
on every possible occasion, tending to disrupt 
national unity and impede our war effort 
and march to victory. 

If such a policy was inspired by Hitler or 
the Japs, it would be readily recognized as 
enemy propaganda. However, coming from 
American newspapers, it serves the same pur- 
pose and, in the interest of national unity 
and winning the war, should cease immedi- 
ately. 

The latest insinuation of the Herald 
Tribune and quoted in other newspapers, 
was that because I was a noninterventionist 
prior to Pearl Harbor I had been rebuffed by 
the New York State Republican Members of 
Congress expressing a desire “to get rid of any 
isolationist tinge.” I was not a candidate for 
any office but did place the name of Repre- 
sentative DANIEL A. REED, of Dunkirk, N. Y. 
one of the ablest Members of the House, 
where he has served with distinction for 24 
years, in nomination for election to the 
committee on committees, to which he was 
entitled as the senior member of our dele- 
gation. He refused to solicit any support and 
also requested his friends not to. There was 
no mention of intervention or noninterven- 
tion. Mr. WapSworTH’s name was presented 
without debate by Representative JOSEPH 
O'Brien, of Rochester, who often differed 
with him on foreign policies. I merely cite 
these facts to show how the internationalist 
press tries to make mountains out of mole- 
hills and revive dead issues, which can only 
be a disservice to the Nation at this time. 
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The committee on committees recom- 
mended me for election as ranking ub- 
lican member of the Committee on Rules, 
which was approved by the House today, and 
which carries with it membership on the 
Republican steering committee of the 
House. 

The Republicans in Congress are united in 
their determination to do everything to ex- 
pedite victory and an overwhelming ma- 
jority resent the continued attempts to 
resurrect pre-war issues and thus create dis- 
unity when all our efforts should be devoted 
to winning the war at the earliest possible 
moment, 

HAMILTON FISH. 


Resolution of Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Bargaining Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_ HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the farmers of this Nation have never 
failed to make their full patriotic con- 
tribution in manpower, food supply, bond 
purchase, and taxes in every war in 
which this country has beer engaged. 
This World War No. 2 finds the farmers 
willing and anxious to make their maxi- 
mum contribution to the cause to which 
their country is committed. 

Notwithstanding that an administra- 
tion spokesman has charged the farmers 
with lack of patriotism, I assert that no 
group in the Nation has responded to the 
country’s wartime call with greater alac- 
rity than Las the farm group. This has 
been true even in the face of a shortage 
of farm labor, resulting from failure of 
the administration to recognize the 
farms as essential war-production plants. 
This shortage of farm labor is admitted 
by the administration in its Information 
Digest, dated January 16, 1943, where it 
is stated that— 
the number of farm workers on January 1 
was estimated at 8,171,000, the smallest for 
any month since records were started in 1925. 


In the face of the foregoing statement 
of fact from official records that the 
number of farm workers on January 1, 
1943, was the smallest for any month 
Since 1925, what could be more disturb- 
ing and inconsistent than the statement 
of Mr. Paul V. McNutt that “farm pro- 
duction has not been curtailed by short- 
age of manpower”? 

I represent one of the most important 
segments of the dairy industry in the 
United States, and one that has been 
carefully and skillfully built up over 
many decades, The war policies of the 
administration have deprived the dairy 
farmers of labor. It has sought to step 
up production of oleomargarine. It has 
attempted to raise farm wages to $2,500 
a year, a rate of wages for farm labor at 
the present price of farm products that 
would bankrupt the farmers generally 
and the small dairy farmer in particular. 

The case of the dairy farmer is pre- 
sented in a recent resolution adopted 


unanimously by the board of directors 
of the Metropolitan Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Bargaining Agency on Janu- 
ary 12, 1943, which I insert as a part of 
my remarks under leave to extend: 


In response to the President’s call for an 
expression of farm opinion on this Agricul- 
tural Mobilization Day, the board of direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan Cooperative Milk 
Producers Bargaining Agency, Inc., desire to 
express their appreciation of the opportunity 
afforded to present to the country a descrip- 
tion of some of the obstacles which must be 
cleared away before farmers will be able to 
accomplish their part of the war task. 

We regret that the total necessary farm 
production will not be achieved this year; 
instead, there will be important shortages 
and increased rationing for consumers. All 
true farmers believe in ample production 
and are opposed in their hearts to arbitrary 
crop curtailments because, knowing the un- 
certainties of Nature, it seems to a farmer 
a sacrilege for the land and the animals on 
it, not to produce to the utmost. For about 
2 years the leaders of dairy cooperatives 
have been urging Government officials to 
make possible ample production and have 
warned them that shortages, both relative 
and actual, were in the offing. Our leaders 
have pointed out particularly that when 
farmers are forced to slaughter good dairy 
animals for lack of adequate price returns, 
it requires from 3 to 4 years to make replace- 
ment and in times of war those will be long 
years. 

Most people attribute this condition to 
farm labor scarcity. While farm labor 
scarcity is generally recognized as being the 
major handicap, those segments of the Na- 
tion aside from agriculture do not realize 
the real causes of the labor shortage. Only 
one man in four leaving the farms, goes into 
the Military Establishment. The other three 
are drawn into civilian employment and no 
inconsiderable part of this employment is in 
nondefense industries. Not only are hired 
hands leaving the farm but many farmers 
everywhere are selling livestock and farm 
equipment because they cannot afford to 
carry on under present relatively small com- 
pensation for their effort. 

The reason for all of this is the price re- 
pression policy of the Federal Government 
and the wage increase policy of the same Gov- 
ernment. Wages continue to skyrocket. Al- 
most every strike is settled by a wage in- 
crease. Any industrial disturbance is re- 
ferred to the War Labor Board, which has a 
standard policy of settling every wage dis- 
pute by giving labor a 15 percent increase in 
wages. The administration and the Con- 
gress have worsened the situation by increas- 
ing the wages of 3,000,000 white-collar work- 
ers by amounts estimated to be sufficient to 
pay the income taxes of these workers on 
their 1942 income. This wage advance for 
Government workers has disturbed the entire 
inside office-work situation throughout the 
United States and has opened the door to the 
loss of womanpower on the farms. 

If agriculture is to carry on, there must be 
immediately inaugurated a wartime policy 
of guaranteed minimum prices for those agri- 
cultural commodities now known to be essen- 
tial to the prosecution of the war and the 
sustenance of the civilian populations who 
are behind the firing line. Such a policy was 
adopted and enforced in the last World War 
and it worked satisfactorily for all. Minimum 
prices of these essential agricultural com- 
modities should be at least the cost of pro- 
duction, which shall include all farm labor 
costs. 

The authorities in Washington should im- 
mediately announce the abandonment for all 
time to come, of the payment of subsidies in 
lieu of price increases. It matters not wheth- 
er such payments are called farmer subsidies 
or consumer subsidies. The facts are that 
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they are Government subsidies intended to 
help people pay their kitchen bills and they 
are being paid at a time when the buying 
power of the American people is at its all time 
high. These subsidies are being paid at a 
time when the greatest problem before the 
Treasury is how to absorb an excess purchas- 
ing power of about $15,000,000,000. We can 
see no justification for a policy which keeps 
industrial profits, rates of wages, and farm 
prices in a state of unbalance, even though 
such a disastrous policy is called a move 
against inflation. We point out that sub- 
sidies in lieu of price are funds taken from 
the tax moneys and must be paid for probably 
in the days of economic depression or else 
the break-down of Government credit will 
result in real inflation. 

We remind those in power that farmers 
must have enough farm machinery to produce 
their products even if there were adequate 
prices and sufficient labor to man the ma- 
chinery. At the present time the production 
of farm machinery has been reduced to 20 
percent of the normal output. 

Inasmuch as a high percentage of the milk 
produced on eastern farms is priced under 
the Federal order system, based upon a maxi- 
mum of parity purchasing power, we insist 
that Congress direct the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to include all the elements of farm 
labor in building the national price index. 
Failure to do so aggrevates the situation of 
inequality produced by a 40-hour week based 
upon enormous wage rates and overtime, and 
the cost-plus system of producing war ma- 
terials. If industry is entitled to recognition 
of its costs why should not farmers be en- 
titled to at least recognition of farm-labor 
costs in the pricing of farm commodities. 

We particularly urge upon our national 
Officials a kindly attitude in their putting 
into effect restrictive regulations covering the 
transportation and country processing of farm 
commodities. We doubt whether the tragic 
effects of Washington blueprints with this 
respect is realized by those responsible for 
them. The certificate of necessity cannot aid 
but it may destroy hundreds and even thou- 
sands of farmer cooperatives. There is a 
fundamental difference in the effect upon 
commercial handlers and cooperative handlers 
of concentrations of routes and closing down 
of plants. In case of the one, it merely 
transfers the volume and in the case of the 
other it may destroy the membership rela- 
tions. 

Finally we protest against the unsympa- 
thetic attitude of many city publications, 
radio commentators, and spokesmen of the 
Federal Government. The farmers and their 
leaders have been maligned, abused, and their 
own attitudes distorted. This long-sus- 
tained propaganda against agriculture 
greatly weakens the morale of our producers. 
It has discouraged them and made them feel 
that everyone's hand is against them. We. 
therefore, appeal to those in Washington to 
change this unfair attitude. 


What Dauphin County, Pa., Has Accom- 
plished by Voluntary Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most remarkable achievements in the 
sale of Government securities has been 
made in Dauphin County, Pa., during the 
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last 6 months of the year 1942. In addi- 
tion to the successful raising of the 
money, Dauphin County has shown what 
can be done with a true spirit of cooper- 
ation and individual effort. I am includ- 
ing in my remarks the report of the vic- 
tory fund committee and also the names 
of the directors of it and the banks that 
participated: 

A Pure CASE or VOLUNTARY COOPERATION— 
REPORT OF THE Victory FUND In DAUPHIN 
County, JULY-DECEMBER 1942 
Subscribed $88,422,314 in 6 months to 14 

United States Government issues at a cost of 

$834.25, or less than one one-thousandth of 1 

percent, through the voluntary effort of 15 

members of the victory fund committee and 

the cooperation of the 28 banks in Dauphin 

County, supported by patriotic investors of 

all kinds and fine assistance from State officers 

and other public officials. 

Perhaps another unusual feature of this 
intensive and, we believe, record low-cost cam- 
paign was that the victory fund committee, 
at its members’ own request, never had a 
meeting, but conserved the time and energies 
of its members—all of whom had other essen- 
tial war activities—for the job at hand. 

This result, which was eni ed by the 
press and accomplished by patriotic subscrip- 
tions on the part of many firms, corporations, 
associations, societies, and individuals, was 
featured by especially large purchases by 
funds of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
whose officials, particularly Mr. John Byerly, 
head of the bureau of securities, gave the ut- 
most cooperation. In addition to Mr. Byerly, 
Mr. George W. Reilly, director of the Federal 
Reserve bank, and Mr. M. S. Hershey, Hershey, 
Pa., have served from the inception of the 
victory fund in an advisory but unofficial 
capacity, and their guidance and assistance 
have been of the greatest value. 

An all-out effort of this nature, including 
many nonrecurring subscriptions, naturally 
exhausts the capital accumulations of years 
and cannot be sustained or maintained over 
any protracted period, or to any comparable 
degree. Dauphin County’s financial cupboard 
has been searched and scoured clean and its 
investors have bought again and again up to 
the limit, so that if future results are not 
comparable in even a small degree, it will 
only prove the job has been well done in the 
past. 

List of issues and amounts of reported sub- 

scriptions, July-December 1942 

July 15, 2-percent Treasury 

bonds, 1949-51 $17, 647, 600 


Aug. 3, 2%4-percent Victory 
bonds, 1962-67 13, 552, 218 
Aug. 15, %-percent certificates, 
due Aug. 1, 19432 9, 552, 000 
Sept. 21, 0.65-percent certifi- 
cates, due May 1, 1948—— 581, 000 
Sept. 25, 144-percent Treasury 
notes, March 1945. 10, 187, 000 
Oct. 15, 1%-percent Treasury 
notes, December 1946.....-.. 2,352,000 
Oct. 19, 2-percent Treasury 
bonds, 1950-532 1, 043, 500 
Nov. 2, %-percent certificates, 
due Nov. 1. 1943_.-.....-_.__ 1, 654, 000 
Nov. 30, 2½- percent Victory 
bonds, 1963-68 5, 163, 000 
Nov. 30, 124-percent Treasury 
bonds, 1948 „ 2, 403, 500 
Nov. 30, %-percent certificates, 
series B, 1943_............... 9, 510, 000 
91-day Treasury bills * 6, 044, 000 
Series F and G Savings bonds. 3, 783, 471 
Tax Anticipation notes, A and C. 4, 999, 025 
. Se eR 88, 422, 314 


Dr. Alfred H. Williams, president, Federal 
Reserve Bank, at iat chairman, 
Third Federal Reserve 

Hon. William C. 8 Cornwall, Pa., 
regional chairman, Group Five, 


Edward C. Bendere, executive manager, 
United States Treasury Victory Fund 
Committee. 

DAUPHIN COUNTY COMMITTEE 


George R. Bailey, chairman, vice president, 
ica burg National Bank-Harrisburg Trust 

0. 

William W. Dodson, president, Merchants’ 
ana Business Men’s Mutual Fire Insurance 

o. 

E. R. Eckenrode, Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Robert A. Enders, president, Camp Curtin 
Trust Co. 

Benjamin Gainsburg, president, Vision Co. 

A. F. Gilbert, president, Millersburg Trust 
Co. 

Henry M. Gross, vice president, State Capi- 
tal Sayings & Loan Association. 

William N. Hardy, manager, Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Ezra F. Hershey, treasurer, Hershey Choco- 
late Corporation. 

Arthur H. Hull, Snyder, Hull, Leiby & 
Metzger. 

Donald McCormick, president, Dauphin 
Deposit Trust Co. 

H. A. Rutherford, vice president, Harrisburg 
National Bank. 

Robert M. Rutherford, president, Steelton 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Wilbert Wear, president, Harrisburg Steel 
Corporation. 

W. D. Lewis, secretary, assistant secretary, 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co. 

DAUPHIN COUNTY BANKS 

Dauphin National Bank, Dauphin; First 
National Bank, Lykens Valley Bank, Eliza- 
bethville; Halifax National Bank, Halifax; 
Allison-East End Trust Co., Camp Curtin 
Trust Co., Capital Bank & Trust Co., Central 
Trust Co., Citizens Trust Co., Dauphin De- 
posit Trust Co., Harrisburg National Bank, 
Harrisburg Trust Co., Keystone Trust Co. 
Market Street Trust Co., Harrisburg; Hershey 
National Bank, Hershey; Highspire State 
Bank, Highspire; Farmers Bank, Hummels- 
town National Bank, Hummelstown; Miners 
Bank & Trust Co., Lykens; Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co., Farmers Trust Co., Middletown; 
First National Bank, Millersburg Trust Co., 
Millersburg; National Bank of Penbrook, Pen- 
brock Trust Co., Penbrook; Peoples Bank, 
Steelton Bank & Trust Co., Steelton; Wil- 
liamstown Bank, Williamstown. 


Shortages of Farm Labor and Machinery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call the attention of the House to a 
summary of conclusions reached at a 
conference on the subjects of farm labor 
and machinery, held in Columbia, Mo., 
on December 30, with representatives of 
the implement industry in Missouri and 
the University of Missouri College of 
Agriculture participating, which is an 
authoritative statement showing the sit- 
uation as regards shortages of farm labor 
and machinery in Missouri at the pres- 
ent time, as follows: 


First. There is a serious shortage of farm 
labor in Missouri, practically one-third of 
the hired and family labor having gone 
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into the armed services and into better 
paying jobs in industry, in spite of an in- 
crease of 30 percent in farm wages and a 
25 percent increase in “furnish” in 1942. 

Second. Normally, the labor shortage would 
have been offset to a large degree by in- 
creased use of farm machinery. But, by 
Government order, manufacture of machin- 
ery has been restricted to about 23 percent of 
normal, and prospects are that only little if 
any of this will be available to farmers for 
the planting season of 1943. Releases of 
steel and other materials should be made 
to manufacturers at once. 

Third. From the standpoint of food pro- 
duction it would seem to have been wiser 
not to have restricted new machines so 
much, particularly in view of the fact that 
only about 2 percent of the country’s nor- 
mal steel production is required for making 
farm machinery. 

Fourth. In order to meet the situation in 
the best possible way, it was agreed that the 
county extension agents, representing the 
college of agriculture, and the implement 
dealers of the State, would do everything 
within their power to keep all present farm 
machinery in repair and in running order. 


Statement on 1943 Burley Tobacco 
Acreage Allotment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include therein a statement 
prepared by me in opposition to the pro- 
posed plan of increasing burley tobacco 
acreage allotments for 1943 eight-tenths 
of an acre, or 20 percent, whichever shall 
be the greater. Such a plan, if adopted, 
would, in my opinion, wreck the burley 
tobacco growers. I hope the burley 
growers will read the statement care- 
fully and, having done this, that they 
will then let me know their wishes in re- 
spect to the matter. 

I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the articles on increasing burley 
tobacco allotments that have been ap- 
pearing in the Bristol Herald-Courier. I 
understand similar statements have been 
appearing in other papers over the burley 
tobacco area. 

That I am in favor of increasing the 
burley tobacco allotments to the highest 
figure consistent with safety to the grow- 
ers, and in seeing the smaller growers 
given preferential treatment, goes with- 
out saying. I have, since being in Con- 
gress, along with others, devoted a great 
deal of time looking after the interests 
of the tobacco growers—especially the 
smaller growers—and I do not think that 
our efforts have been entirely in vain, 
because during this time I have wit- 
nessed a marked improvement in the 
condition of the tobacco growers gen- 
erally. 

While thoroughly in accord with the 
stated general objects of the articles re- 
ferred to, namely, the improvement of 
the condition of the tobacco growers, I 
am a little disturbed as to the influences 
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behind these articles, especially so since 
the increases asked for would, in my 
opinion, absolutely destroy the burley 
growers and at the same time enrich the 
large tobacco companies and probably 
the warehousemen. I hope that this is 
not the motive that prompted the ar- 
ticles. However, if the allotment plan 
advocated is adopted, I think I have cor- 
rectly stated the results. 

In the beginning let me say this to the 
tobacco growers in general: While I am 
one of the Members of Congress to whom 
the tobacco growers look for representa- 
tion, I have not received a single com- 
munication from a single tobacco grower 
advocating the adoption of the proposed 
plan, nor has any other tobacco Repre- 
sentative, as far as I am able to find out, 
received such a communication. It is 
therefore apparent that the proposed 
plan is inspired by others than the to- 
bacco growers. Who is furnishing the 
inspiration is a pertinent question. 

With reference to tobacco, my one ob- 
ject since being in Congress has been to 
improve the condition of the growers, 
especially the condition of the small 
growers. For taking my stand with the 
tobacco growers, and standing up and 
fighting when the fighting at times got 
hot, I know I have received a lot of 
underground kicks from those whose in- 
terests are inimical to the interests of 
the growers. Well, I can still stand the 
underground kicking, and will gladly 
stand it before I will sit idly by and see 
the growers duped. Now, I simply want 
to present the true facts to the tobacco 
growers, and offer a suggestion based 
upon my long study of the tobacco 
problem. After I have done this, I want 
the tobacco growers to write me frankly 
what they think should be done. It will 
be my pleasure to respect their judg- 
ment, arrived at after a careful consider- 
ation of the true facts, and I hope they 
will, as in the past, feel free to write me. 

I said that the program advocated in 
the articles, that is an increase in allot- 
ments of “eight-tenths of an acre or 20 
percent, whichever shall be the greater,” 
would destroy the burley growers and en- 
rich the large tobacco companies and 
probably the warehousemen. Now, let 
me tell you why I think this is true. 

First as to the tobacco companies: 

Overproduction of burley tobacco, like 
overproduction of any other crop, brings 
about a surplus. The surplus of any crop 
fixes the value of the crop at surplus or 
ruinous prices. We all know what hap- 
pened when we had an overproduction of 
burley tobacco. The buyers bought the 
tobacco crop for a song and dance and 
the growers, due to the surplus, were 
helpless. For instance, when I came to 
Congress in 1931 there were 503,000 acres 
planted in burley. This acreage pro- 
duced 425,000,000 pounds, when the dis- 
appearance was only 252,000,000 pounds, 
and the farmers received 8.7 cents per 
pound, or $36,800,000 for the entire crop. 
And at that time we did not hear any of 
the buyers telling the farmers, as I un- 
derstand they are today, that “we are 
sorry we cannot pay you 70 or 75 cents 
per pound, but, you know, the Govern- 
ment has placed a ceiling upon us.” 
Why, they took the entire 1931 crop at 
8.7 cents without compunction of con- 


science or offering a single apology; and 
if we bring about overproduction again 
the same thing, in my opinion, will 
happen. 

Now, Mr. Grower, compare the surplus 
year 1931 with the deficiency year 1942 
and decide for yourself if the grower is 
not running a greater risk producing a 
surplus than he is a deficiency. In 1942 
the Government allotted 382,800 acres, 
expecting a crop of three hundred and 
forty to three hundred and fifty million 
pounds. Due chiefly to late planting 
and climatic conditions, the production 
is now estimated at 330,000,000 pounds, 
ten to twenty million pounds short. 
What does this mean to the growers? It 
means this: The growers, due to the sup- 
ply being less than the disappearance, 
are placed in a strong market position, 
and for their 330,000,000 pounds will re- 
ceive at least 40 cents per pound or, in 
dollars and cents, $132,000,000, which is 
the largest price per pound, as well as the 
largest amount in dollars and cents, the 
burley growers ever received for a crop of 
tobacco. While I am not advocating 
production of deficiency crops—I would 
like to see supply and demand kept in 
line, so we would have stable and de- 
pendable markets—I do say that a rea- 
sonable deficiency is far better than a 
surplus. Let me recapitulate, so the 
growers can get a bird’s-eye picture of 
these 2 years, because it tells graphi- 
cally the story of controlled and uncon- 
trolled burley allotments: 


Year | Acreage| Poundage | Price | Value of crop 
Cents 
1931_.....| 502, 700 | 424, 800, 000 8.7 $36, 900, 000 
1942 382, 800 | 330,000,000 40 132, 000, 000 
At least. 


Now, Mr. Grower, do not let anyone 
fool you into believing that the allotment 
plan now being advocated will not bring 
about overproduction. Let me tell you 
what an increase of “eight-tenths of an 
acre, or 20 percent, whichever will be the 
greater,” means. In 1942 there were 
245,600 burley growers in the United 
States, divided into groups according to 
acreage, as follows: 


Number 
Size of allotment of allot- allotted 
ents 


SSS 


A similar break-down covering Vir- 
ginia is as follows: 


Size of allotment 
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It will be observed from these figures 
that the breaking point, that is, the point 
up to which the eight-tenths of an acre 
increase would apply and the point from 
which a 20-percent increase would apply 
is 4.2 acres. Of the 245,600 growers, 
there are 230,100 at and below the break- 
ing point and 15,500 above the breaking 
point. 

Now, an increase of “eight-tenths of 
an acre, or 20 percent, whichever is 
greater” would mean that every burley 
grower under 4.2 acres would be in- 
creased eight-tenths of an acre. What 
would this mean? Why it would mean 
that 230,100 of the 245,600 burley growers 
would be increased eight-tenths of an 
acre, which, in turn, means an increase 
in the burley acreage of 184,080 acres. 
This additional acreage would produce 
around 950 pounds per acre, or a total 
poundage of 174,876,000 pounds. The 
remaining growers, that is, the growers 
from 4.3 acres and up, amounting in 
numbers to 15,500 growers, would be 
increased 20 percent under the proposal. 
This would mean an additional acreage 
of 25,140 acres, and an additional pound- 
age of 23,883,000 pounds. This would 
simply mean increasing the burley to- 
bacco acreage from 382,800 to 592,020 
acres and the burley poundage from the 
estimated 330,000,000 for 1942 to 528,- 
759,000 in 1943. Hence, if the allotment 
proposal suggested is adopted, the 1943 
acreage and poundage compared with 
the 1942 acreage and poundage would be 
as follows: 


Pounds 


Acreage | produced 


1942 382, 800 | 1 330,000,000 
i 592,020 | 528,759,000 


1 Estimated, 


In pounds this would be an increase of 
198,759,000, or in percentage an increase 
of 60 percent. The 1943 burley market 
simply cannot stand such an increase. 
It would simply mean a glutted market 
and ruinous prices. And, Mr, Grower, a 
glutted market and ruinous prices trans- 
lated into plain English means impover- 
ished farmers and increased earnings for 
the tobacco companies. 

Now, as to how the warehousemen 
would probably profit by this tremendous 
increase. The warehousemen have a 
minimum charge or a fixed charge of so 
much per basket plus a commission on 
sales. Of course, if you increase the vol- 
ume of tobacco handled, that is, if you 
increase the poundage the growers pro- 
duce, the fixed and minimum charges of 
the warehousemen increase proportion- 
ately. I doubt seriously, however, if the 
increase in -the fixed and minimum 
charges would be sufficient to take care 
of the loss in commission the warehouse- 
men would suffer by reason of the reduc- 
tion in the value of the crop a surplus 
would bring about. 

I am not charging that the tobacco 
companies and warehousemen are be- 
hind the agitation for an increase of 
“eight-tenths of an acre or 20 percent, 
whichever is the greater.” I do not know. 
But I think I have, correctly detailed 
what will happen if such a plan is put 
into effect. The plan will help every 
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one except the grower, and the grower 
is the man I am interested in and trying 
to look out for. 

Really and truly I hope the tobacco 
companies and warehousemen are not 
behind the movement, because here of 
late the tobacco manufacturers have 
shown a disposition to go along with the 
tobacco program and pay a reasonable 
price. Many of the warehousemen have 
for years cooperated with every effort to 
improve the condition of the growers. 
Why, as recently as Christmas, Ware- 
houseman Bernard came to see me with 
reference to improving the condition 
of the tobacco growers, and expressed 
deep concern over the plight of the 
smaller growers, and I told him I would 
cooperate to the fullest. I am sure if 
warehousemen like Bernard have any- 
thing to do with the proposal, that they 
have been incorrectly informed as to 
just what the proposal would do. 

Before going home for the holidays, 
realizing that the 1943 market would 
stand an increase, I commenced to work 
on a plan that I thought would not only 
be fair but workable. And in working 
out the plan, I am frank to say, I ever 
kept in mind the smaller grower. The 
plan, simply stated, is this: Increase all 
growers now having allotments under 
one-half of an acre by enough to bring 
them up to one-half acre. Increase all 
growers having one-Falf acre and over 
by 10 percent. And this proposal, of 
course, is predicated upon the grower 
having enough labor and barn space to 
take care of the increase. As above 
shown, there are 84,500 growers with al- 
lotments of one-half an acre or less. 
These growers would all be increased to 
one-half an acre. This would amount in 
acreage to 12,550 acres and in poundage 
to 11,922,000 pounds. Increasing the 
161,100 growers over one-half of an acre 
10 percent would amount to 35,310 acres 
and in poundage to 33,544,000 pounds. 
This would amount to a total increase in 
acreage of 47,860 acres and in poundage 
of 45,466,000 pounds. If this plan is 
adopted, the 1943 picture, compared with 
the 1942 picture, would be as follows: 

Year 


Acreage | Poundage 


382, 800 
430, 660 


330, 000, 000 
375, 466, 000 


The 1943 market could stand such an 
increase. 

While the plan I have worked out 
will—I am afraid it will be charged—fa- 
vor Virginia, the truth is it will favor 
the smaller grower wherever he may 
live. Many of these smaller growers live 
in Tennessee, North Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, and parts of Kentucky. 

And I want the growers to know that 
whichever proposal is adopted it will 
be necessary to amend the Tobacco Act. 
This being true, I hope I may hear from 
the growers immediately, because if an 
amendment is to be gotten through it 
should be put through before the 1st of 
March, 1943. 

The suggestion of increasing the 
smaller growers 20 percent and the 
larger growers 10 percent has also been 


made, This suggestion is worthy of 
careful consideration. 

My thought in suggesting the raising 
of all of the smaller growers up to one- 
half of an acre is in keeping with my 
efforts of the past to assist, as far as 
possible, these struggling tobacco grow- 
ers who are in the lower brackets. The 
tobacco money is the only cash many 
of these growers have with which to buy 
shoes and clothing and schoolbooks for 
the children, pay taxes, and so forth. 

Then, too, many of these small growers 
can produce one-half of an acre with 
the family help about as well as they 
can produce two-tenths of an acre. 

Before closing, in order to set the rec- 
ord straight, let me correct two or three 
incorrect statements appearing in the 
Bristol Herald-Courier articles. 

In the issue of the 6th the statement 
is made “the Government did not find it 
necessary to place e ceiling on flue cured.” 
Now, the Government did, during the 
marketing season of flue-cured, place a 
ceiling of 34.86 cents per pound on flue 
cured, which applied to all purchases ex- 
cept those made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the lend-lease 
program. Since the ceiling price was 
based on average prices paid by individ- 
ual companies during the part of the 
season before the ceiling was established, 
certain exceptions were made to permit 
companies having price averages lower 
than 34.86 cents to buy up to this figure. 
The resulting market average for the 
entire flue-cured crop was 38 cents, which 
is 3 or 4 cents under the burley average 
to date. 

Prior to the war between 50 and 60 
percent of the flue-cured tobacco was 
exported. Since the war most of the 
export tobacco has moved under lend- 
lease and the percentage of flue-cured 
exported has been reduced to about 30 
percent. Very little burley tobacco is 
exported, 2 to 3 percent, hence the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has not pur- 
chased any burley tobacco for lend-lease 
shipments. 

In the issue of the fourth the statement 
is made that the 1942 burley crop is sixty 
to seventy million pounds short. Now 
the Government was figuring on a 
poundage of from three hundred and 
forty to three hundred and fifty million 
pounds. The latest estimate places the 
crop at 330,000,000 pounds, a shortage 
of from ten to twenty million pounds. 
While I did think the burley poundage 
could have been increased in 1942, and, 
along with others, tried to secure an in- 
crease, the Department of Agriculture 
thought otherwise, and we submitted to 
their judgment. Had it not been for late 
planting and climatic conditions, in all 
probability the 1942 poundage would 
have been up to expectations. 

Let me call attention to the fact that 
on October 1, 1942, the stocks of burley 
tobacco on hand amounted to 755,000,000 
pounds, which, plus the 1942 crop esti- 
mated at that time to be 338,000,000 
pounds, made the October 1942 supply 
1,093,000,000 pounds. Against this sup- 
ply the disappearance for the year was 
placed at 380,000,000 pounds. The esti- 
mated supply of burley as of October 
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1943 is 1,060,000,000 pounds. So there 
is nothing to be alarmed over, 

In only 5 years during the last 25 years 
have we had such a large supply. It is 
well for us to play conservative, so the 
growers will come out of the war period 
in as strong a position as possible. 

In the issue of the 10th it is stated that 
“to the ceiling the farmers made no ob- 
jection.” Well, the farmers did object 
to the ceiling, and numerous hearings 
were held with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. It looked like we were go- 
ing to be held down to the 34-cent flue- 
cured ceiling. We finally succeeded in 
securing a 38-cent ceiling based on 
grades, which I hope, due to the good 
smoking quality of the crop, will bring 
the average up to around 42 cents. 

Ever keeping in mind that food for vic- 
tory must come first, let us keep our feet 
on the ground and work the 1943 burley 
allotments out in a sane, safe, and sen- 
sible way. 


Majority Leader Writes on Necessity of 


Working Out Program To Meet Prob- 
lems of the Peace Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, herewith I include with my re- 
marks a most forceful and timely article 
by the distinguished majority leader of 
the House, Hon. Jony W. McCormack, 
appearing in the Washington Post for 
Sunday, January 17. 

This article is especially heartening to 
me because the type of committee for 
which Mr. McCormack pleads is precisely 
the kind provided for in House Joint Res- 
olution 36, introduced by myself on the 
first day of this session: 

PEACE PLAN TERMED NECESSARY 

(By Representative J. W. McCormack) 

The task of working out a post-war program 
is one that will challenge the best minds of 
the country. It is something that we should 
devote our attention to now, in order that 
we may have something ready when the war 
ends. 

In my opinion, a special committee, repre- 
senting the Congress and the public, should 
be created to draft a post-war plan. 

Legislation would be required to set up such 
a committee. It should be a group of cut- 
standing men and women in whom the public 
would have confidence—a group representa- 
tive of the various economic and social ele- 
ments of the country, prominent among 
which would be those capable of guiding and 
considering the spiritual life of our Nation. 

If we do not work out a post-war program 
while the war is on, we shall face the neces- 
sity, after the war ends, of trying to devise 
hasty plans to meet emergencies that will 
descend suddenly upon us. 

Shall we be content with unpreparedness 
for the social and economic conditions that 
we know are bound to exist when the war 
is over? 
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One thing is certain, and that is that we 
must keep our eyes forward. We cannot close 
our eyes to the fact that the war will end 
some time. 

It is absolutely in the interest of the pub- 
lic that this whole post-war situation should 
be given consideration now. 

Of course, winning the war is our first ob- 
jective. It will continue to be our first ob- 
jective until the Axis Powers are thoroughly 
crushed. But that does not mean we should 
not work on post-war problems at the same 
time. 

It will be a severe shock to the country 
if, at the end of the war, nothing has been 
done to meet the post-war emergency. 

With regard to another matter—the sug- 
gestion that a permanent peace may be 
made—it is interesting to note the fatalistic 
reaction of some people that the human race 
must always endure war, and that nothing 
can be done about it. 

Naturally, we shall always have wars if we 
continue to be dominated by fear, and if we 
lack the courage to stop them. This may be 
an idle dream on my part, but I would rather 
be an idle dreamer on this question than a 
calloused opponent of any constructive ef- 
fort in this direction—a believer in the kind 
of defeatism that says the human race can- 
not achieve what the animals in the woods 
are able to do. 

In the period since the last war, we failed 
the youth of today who were infants then, or 
were born since the lass war. Unless we 
establish international machinery with the 
necessary implements to assure permanent 
peace when this war is over, the young men 
who will come along 25 years from now, in 
the event of another world maelstrom, can 
justifiably say that we betrayed them. 


The Agricultural Situation 


EXIENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio speech delivered by me over 
station WNBF, Saturday, January 16, 
1943: 

Men and women and young people of Bing- 
hamton, Johnson City, Endicott, and the 
‘Thirty-fourth Congressional District, before I 
begin my discussion this evening, I want to 
take a moment to express my thanks to the 
management of WNBF for making this time 
available to me. Because of my continued 
absence from home due to the pressure of 
business in Washington, I have little chance 
to talk personally with you folks about prob- 
lems and matters of importance to you. Let- 
ter writing is never as satisfactory as con- 
versation face to face. Although these pro- 
grams are transcribed, they are almost direct 
contact with you because the spoken word 
means more than the written one. 

Nevertheless, I want you people at home, 
you parents of the boys at the front, you 
wives and dependents to keep in touch with 
me by letter since I cannot return as often 
as I would like to talk with you. Please do 
not hesitate to let me know about your prob- 


lems. If I can help you with them, I will be 
glad to do it. 

Remember this; all people on the Govern- 
ment pay roll, including myself, are your 
servants. They are supposed to serve you, 
the American people. They are not your 
masters. They derive whatever authority 
they have from you because you the people 
are hiring them to work for you. Therefore, 
you have the right to expect fair, just, and 
honorable treatment from all those in au- 
thority during these dark days. You have 
the right as free Americans to anticipate the 
use of the Golden Rule from your public 
servants. As long as the people are masters 
of the state, this will be America. Remem- 
ber the office of your Congressman is dedi- 
cated to your service, no matter how humble 
your request may be or how trivial your 
interest may seem to others. 

As I have many times stated, the most 
important task any of us has is to the war. 
To that end we as patriotic Americans must 
strive. We must back up our sons and hus- 
bands and brothers now struggling for our 
safety throughout the world. But you and I 
owe it to those stalwart men to make their 
lot better. We are producing the weapons of 
war in great quantities; we will see to it 
that the families of the boys in service are 
eared for and that their dependents are 
given every consideration. 

Every day there comes to my Washington 
office a whole sack of mail from wives and 
mothers and fathers back home asking me to 
straighten out their allotment problems, ask- 
ing for information as to the whereabouts of 
their husbands and sons or a hundred and 
one other questions. I am only too happy 
to supply this data for you all and I assure 
you that it gives me no end of satisfaction 
when I go to bed each night to recall that 
on that day, God has enabled me to help 
some mother with her allotment so she can 
provide food and shelter for herself and the 
children of her soldier or sailor husband. So 
I say to you people on the home front; please 
let me know if I can help you. 

A few days ago, I made public my feeling 
about the income-tax situation with which 
we will all soon be faced. My statement ap- 
peared in the Binghamton Press last Satur- 
day evening and I quote: “The people of my 
district may count on my vote for a reason- 
able pay-as-you-go income tax plan. A year 
of worry and confusion on the part of every- 
body earning a living over how he will pay 
last year’s tax with this year’s money has 
shown me the necessity for immediate action. 

Many people making good wages in 1942 
were forced to use what they would ordi- 
narily save for their income taxes to clean 
up bills they had incurred in previous years 
of unemployment. Even people who have 
lived frugally find that the cost of living 
has risen so drastically they have been un- 
able to take enough money out of their 
budgets to meet the taxes required in the 
revenue bill passed in the latter part of 1942. 
The majority of those in the middle and 
lower income brackets are at a loss to meet 
their heavy tax bills for 1942, because no 
way has been shown for them to catch up 
and start out on a current payment basis. 
Therefore, I expect to give careful consid- 
eration to the pay-as-you-go plan of meet- 
ing income*tax obligations. This will bring 
about cooperation and cheerfulness on the 
public’s part and less trouble and grief for 
the people and Government in collecting 
these taxes. 

It is my purpose today to discuss in the 
time allotted me the agricultural situation 
and the serious dislocation which the farm- 
ers of my district and the farmers through- 
out the country are facing. A little while 
ago we heard a Budget message from the 
President of the United States. Among 
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other things, I think you will find if you 
peruse its pages carefully, a statement that 
food is a primary weapon of war. I do not 
think there is very much disagreement with 
that statement, but there is considerable 
disagreement as to how the best methods of 
obtaining as much of that food as is pos- 
sible may be brought about. Today I want 
to express my dissatisfaction with the way 
the food situation is belng handled by the 
Government of the United States and by the 
agencies which are authorized to carry out 
such a program. I think the only fair way 
to describe one’s reaction to the way things 
are going, so far as agriculture is concerned, 
is to go back to the actual experience which 
he runs across in his own locality. It is my 
privilege to represent a dairy district, which 
is one of the most productive in the country. 
It is also my privilege to represent as patri- 
otic and interested a group of American 
farmers as there is in America. 

When I make observations on the floor 
of the House, I am sure that I do so only as 
a result of conferences, suggestions, advice, 
and instructions from those same farmers 
I represent, and for. whom I want to do 
everything within my power in the Congress 
of the United States. As a result of those 
observations I am introducing a bill today, 
the title of which is the return to the law 
of supply and demand in production, and 
to suspend laws, regulations, and orders 
which restrict the production of agricultural 
commodities. 

I shall read from the resolution so you 
may know what it contains: “Be it enacted, 
etc., That until the day following the date 
on which the President proclaims that hos- 
tilities of the present war have ceased, all 
provisions of law and all regulations and 
orders which restrict, authorize the restric- 
tion of, or the payments of, benefits having 
the effect of restricting, the production of 
any agricultural commodity are hereby sus- 
pended.” 

Throughout the entire Nation, Mr. Speaker, 
for the past few years there has been a 
tendency to restrict the American farmer in 
his production until he has reached the 
point where he is just about dependent upon 
the Government for orders and regulations 
and subsidies of all kinds to run his business. 
I think, more than any other occupation, 
the American farmer has been singled out 
to be made a guinea pig, so to speak, for all 
the socialistic and bureaucratic experiments 
that can possibly be imagined. Under ordi- 
nary peacetime conditions these experiments 
are odious enough to those from farm sec- 
tions. But when the farmer is restricted in 
production in wartime, when it is absolutely 
necessary to do everything within his power 
to produce an essentiai primary weapon of 
war which the President calls food, I think 
it is high time that the Congress of the 
United States took some action for his 
benefit. 

The dairy farmers in my section are sick 
and tired of regulations imposed on them 
which are definitely working against their 
doing their best in producing food for free- 
dom. 

The farmers throughout America are be- 
coming irked and resentful over increasing 
regulations being placed upon them in many 
cases by men who never had any kind of 
experience in working one. I submit to you, 
therefore, that it is high time, as we are em- 
barking upon a period of food production on 
the farm, to put an end to the regulations 
which are hampering the farmer and which 
make him unable to do his part in the pro- 
duction of food for freedom. 

Dear friends, I also beg leave to read to 
you this evening a letter I wrote to Leon 
Henderson, Office of Price Administration 
chief, appealing to him on behalf of those in 
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my district who are dependent upon their 
eutomobiles for transportation to and from 
church. I read as follows: 


January 11, 1943. 
Mr. Leon HENDERSON, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. HENDERSON: I have had several 
complaints from patriotic clergymen of my 
district about church people being deprived 
of gasoline to the extent of their having to 
forego church attendance in the case of rural 
residents. I take this occasion to appeal to 
you. 

In order to illustrate my point, I quote 
from a typical letter I have received on this 
subject: 

“I have folks in my church that have had 
to drop a little in their attendance because 
of their lack of gascline. I know that the A 
book is for that purpose, but it is also for the 
purpose of going to work, and so forth. Can 
they receive gas to go to church or must they 
stay at home? 

“The keeping up of the spiritual end of 
this war is more important than the muni- 
tion end, We don’t want to joy ride all over 
the country, but we just want enough gas 
to worship God according to the dictates of 
our own conscience. 

“The ration boards don’t seem to pay any 
attention to a request for gas to go to 
church, and you know we can’t neglect this 
part; if we do, look out, America. 

“Can my people get gasoline to go to 
church?” 

I present this matter to you because I feel 
that it is important. Personally, I will 
greatly appreciate any solution you might 
have to“suggest regarding this problem. If 
you can work out a policy with local draft 
boards to allow churchgoers enough gas to 
attend their place of worship, I am sure the 
entire country will benefit therefrom. 

Any suggestion or aid you may have in 
this matter will be most gratifying. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 


Standing Congressional Committees on 
Aviation Should Be Established; Select 
Committee on Air Accidents Com- 
mended for Its Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following letter: 

January 15, 1943. 
Hon. Jack NICHOLS, 
Chairman of the Select Committee 
to Investigate Air Accidents, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Jack: Referring to my letter to you 
of yesterday I am pleased to follow it with 
further observations today. I do this after 
having received a copy of your final report. 
The findings, suggestions, and recommenda- 
tions which you set forth are most interest- 
ing and informative and will certainly chal- 
lenge the Members of Congress to action. I 
am especially interested in the proposal 
which you have made for the creation of a 
standing 
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perhaps recall that I have long favored such | the Christian Science Monitor of Jan- 


a proposal. 

During my campaign in 1940 I advocated a 
four-point program for the development of 
civil aviation and national defense, which I 
made at that timc in the following language: 

“1. We must immediately begin a Federal 
airport program which will bring about the 
establishment of thousands of landing fields 
in this country. Already Congress is going 
forward with plans for constructing needed 
airports. We have delayed too long this im- 
portant phase of our air activity. West Vir- 
ginia should share fully in such develop- 
ments due to the rugged terrain over which 
our planes navigate. 

“2. It is absolutely necessary that we de- 
centralize our defense factories. Aircraft and 
allied industries are now located so as to 
be vulnerable to possible aerial attack. It 
is vital to our well-being that we have inland 
aircraft facilities established, not 10 years 
from now, but at once. 

“3. Standing committees on aviation 
should be established in both House and Sen- 
ate. We have a special committee devoted to 
maritime affairs of this country, and a spe- 
cial committee for land transportation. 
Building roads on the ground receives atten- 
tion of a special group. It is necessary that 
transportation by air and the matter of build- 
ing roads in the air should receive exclusive 
attention of a committee charged with the 
duty of fostering healthy anc needed aviation 
growth. Aviation, more than any other force 
in the world, is changing the very map of 
the globe. We must further strengthen 
America’s proud position in the skies. 

“4, In the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States, instead of having a separate 
Department of War and a separate Depart- 
ment of Navy, with military aviation scat- 
tered between them, there should be a single 
department of defense, with the three great 
arms of our Nation’s power coordinated on an 
equal basis. Our fighting forces by air, by 
land, and by water should, on an equal foot- 
ing, find a place in a single great department 
with one head.” 

At that time I also said: 

“Our people bend every energy, both in 
government and private industry, to the task 
of making the United States supreme against 
the jealousy of unprincipled aggressors. 
Especially during the past year have we 
recognized what the power of aviation means 
in the hands of a ruthless invader, While 
God gives us time, let us nourish our aviation 
that the Stars and Stripes will continue to fly 
triumphantly over land and sea, over moun- 
tain and wave—bulwark of strength in our 
continued efforts to keep America safe for 
the perpetuation of republican and demo- 
cratic institutions.” 

Your committee is to be congratulated on 
its work. Tou have made a constructive 
contribution to the cause of aviation. 

Assuring you again of my sincere coopera- 
tion, I am 

Cordially yours, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


G. 0. P. Turmoil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


committee on aviation. You will ! orp, I include the following article from 


uary 15, 1943: 
GRAND OLD Party TURMOIL 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The evidences of the inner turmoil through 
which the Republican Party is going are 
coming more clearly into the open. 

‘This turmoil is not a personal affair. It is 
a public affair. It concerns what the Re- 
publican Party is going to do with the 
United States if and when it accedes to 
control of the Government, which at least 
in Congress can be any time because of the 
ever-present prospect of coalition with dis- 
affected Democrats. 

The conflict is over where the Grand Old 
Party is going to stand in foreign policy and 
whether it can be relied on to enable America 
to play its full part in building and securing 
the future peace. The issue is not compli- 
cated; it is simple, as all honest and funda- 
mental issues are. 

The issue is: Shall the United States seek 
through national isolation and no commit- 
ments to avoid war, or shall the United States 
seek through international cooperation and 
positive commitments to prevent war? 

RIDING IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


At the present time the Republican Party 
has taken no responsible position on this 
most vital of all questions, is without any 
coherent viewpoint and as yet shows no 
signs of reaching one. It may be a stage of 
confusion which precedes clarity but at the 
moment its Members in Congress are per- 
petually riding off in all directions. 

All in recent days: 

The Republicans removed HAMILTON FISH 
from the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
because it wanted to avoid identifying itself 
with such extreme isolationism. * * * 

The Republicans took note of the fact that 
Harold E. Stassen, thrice G. O. P. Governor of 
Minnesota and keynoter at the 1940 Phila- 
delphia convention, had recently advocated 
a world parliament and from the floor of the 
House of Representatives branded him “a 
stalking horse for the Democratic Party.” 

Not a single Republican Member of the 
House rose to utter a syllable in behalf of his 
party's Minnesota Governor. It remained for 
Majority Leader JoHN W. McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts ironically to come to Mr. Stassen's 
support and remark: “It seems rather strange 
that a Democrat should rise to the defense 
of a Republican, but I am doing this for the 
man, whom I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing, the man himself, whom I respect. Does 
the gentleman from Michigan (Republican 
Representative Fren L. Cnawronp) who has the 
floor entertain the opinion that Governor 
Stassen would be a stalking horse for any- 
body?” 

They didn’t say “no” and they didn’t say 
“yes.” : 

The Republicans witnessed one of their 
number, Representative Karn E. MUNDT, of 
South Dakota, introduce a resolution to ap- 
point a post-war planning commission to 
prepare the way for helping America play a 
strong role in maintaining the future peace. 
It is just as important,” he said, “in time of 
war to prepare for peace as it is in peace to 
prepare for war. No wise and lasting peace 
can be developed on narrow partisan lines.” 

MUST MAKE DECISIONS 


The Republicans witnessed another of their 
number, Representative JESSIE SUMNER of 
Ilinois, introduce a resolution to appoint a 
post-war antiplanning commission to pre- 
pare the way for keeping America from play- 
ing a strong role in maintaining the future 
peace. “Our traditional American foreign 
policy,” she said “consisted of letting Euro- 
pean nations find out that when they went to 
war America stayed out and developed, while 
they lost their resources and the flower of 
their manhood. That traditional American 
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foreign policy brought more peace, freedom, 
prosperity, and civilization to the world than 
it had ever known before.” 

Like now, maybe. 

In any event this is the kind of thing 
which the Republican Party will have to re- 
solve and how it resolves it will be the most 
important political development of the com- 
ing months, It is a difficult and unpleasant 
and embarrassing turmoil for any party to 
have to go through, but it is a worth-while 
turmoil because it involves a real issue, not 
a phony issue—an issue of perhaps life-and- 
death consequences for the party as well as 
the Nation. 

It is evident that the Republican ranks in 
Congress are deeply divided on isolationism, 
but it is by no means evident that numeri- 
cally the isolationists are in a majority. 

On this point Robert E. Kennedy, the pains- 
taking Washington correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Times, has just completed a poll of the 
new Grand Old Party membership on the Hill 
and, although repulsed by some determined 
and skillful fence sitters, merges with this 
si- nificant finding: “The old-time, die-hard 
isolationist, who still shudders at the word 
internationalism, and who wouldn’t accept 
aid to the Allies as a national policy as late 
as 2 montks before Pearl Harbor, may be just 
as vocal and just as acrobatic in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, but he can expect few votes 
and little sympathy from the new Republican 
Members who filled 64 out of the 208 Grand 
Old Party seats. The majority of the fresh- 
men do not consider themselves pre-Pearl 
Tarbor isolationists of the Stephen A. Day- 
Clare Hoffman type.“ Mr. Kennedy wrote 
that on the basis of his personal inquiries a 
box score of the 64 new Grand Old Party Mem- 
bers would read—definitely isolationist, 14; 
definitely not isolationist, 34; no definite posi- 
tion or position unknown, 16. 

The Grand Old Party isolationists still have 
the words and are still controlling a lot of 
appointments; it remains to see whether they 
really have the votes. 

If the American people don't want isola- 
tionism, the Republican Party won't want it. 


Problems of the Dairymen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said and written about milk. The 
problems of the dairymen are close to 
every Congressman whether from urban 
or rural districts. I present resolution 
and statement issued jointly by the Dairy 
Department of the California Farm Bu- 
reau Federation; the California State 
Grange, Dairy Department, and the 
Statewide Milk Producers’ Committee. 
Resolutions were adopted at Fresno, 
Calif., December 2, 1942: 

Whereas both fluid and manufacturing 
milk producers of California are in full ac- 
cord with and desire to assist and cooperate 
with the national policy of preventing infla- 
tion; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
California, in enacting the State Milk Con- 
trol Act, has recognized that the production 
of an adequate supply of fluid milk is vital 
to the public health and welfare and has 
authorized the establishment of minimum 
prices to producers reflecting the proper eco- 
nomic relationship between fluid and manu- 


facturing milk prices, taking into considera- 
tion feed and labor costs incurred in pro- 
ducing both fluid and manufacturing milk. 
Unless this relationship is maintained, sup- 
plies of fluid and manufacturing milk will 
tend to become unbalanced; and 

Whereas milk producers, especially fluid 
milk producers, in California, because of the 
highly commercialized methods of produc- 
tion which involve the employment of skilled 
labor and the purchase of much of their hay 
and grain concentrates and herd replace- 
ments, are unable to long withstand malad- 
justments of milk prices with production 
costs; and 

Whereas some of the principal production 
cost items, such as the prices of hay, certain 
grain concentrates, and the wages of milk- 
ers and other dairy labor have not yet been 
stabilized while the wholesale and retail 
prices of fluid milk have been placed under 
a ceiling by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion; and 

Whereas the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has recently granted some relief to Cali- 
fornia fluid-milk distributors by increasing 
consumer prices to the extent necessary to 
offset increases in producer prices necessi- 
tated by increases in production costs which 
have occurred since the effective date of the 
general maximum price regulation issued in 
May 1942; and 

Whereas there is grave danger that such 
relief may be only temporary because of in- 
creases in the prices of the uncontrolled 
factors entering into production costs; and 

Whereas it is our earnest desire that these 
uncontrolled cost factors should be stabilized 
so that fluid-milk prices in California will 
not be forced to higher levels as a result of 
such increasing production costs; 

Now, therefore, we, the members of the 
dairy department of the California Farm 
Bureau Federation, representing both fluid 
milk and manufacturing milk producers; 
and we the members of the State-wide milk 
producers’ committee and dairy representa- 
tives of the California State Grange, repre- 
senting a majority of California fluid-milk 
producers, meeting in a joint session in the 
city of Fresno on the 2d day of December 
1942, do unanimously recommend that the 
following steps be taken immediately to sta- 
bilize our milk production costs in order to 
prevent the necessity of further increases in 
milk prices in this State: 

1, It is requested that all agencies of our 
State and Federal Governments give imme- 
diate consideration to the necessity of main- 
taining a milk supply in California which 
will be adequate to cover at least the require- 
ments of both the personnel of the armed 
forces and civilians residing within the State 
of California. While our milk production 
has been maintained close to the same level 
attained in 1941, demands for fluid milk and 
milk products have increased greatly because 
of the increase in the number of persons in 
military service quartered within the State 
and also because of the greatly increased 
civilian population in connection with the 
war industries operating in California. Emi- 
nent physicians, dentists, and nutritionists 
agree that milk and dairy products have a 
high protective value in helping to maintain 
a proper health standard. This is of par- 
ticular importance today, since so many dot- 
tors have been drafted or have enlisted in 
the armed forces that we are informed that 
there is left in civilian life only 1 doctor 
for every 2,000 persons, It would, therefore, 
appear all the more necessary that the milk 
supply in California should be increased to a 
level which would provide an adequate sup- 
ply for the military forces and at the same 
time maintain for the civilian population at 
least the minimum required for the main- 
tenance of proper health. 

2. The Office of Price Administration and 
the Secretary of Agriculture should take 
steps immediately to stabilize the prices of 
dairy feeds and particularly the price of 
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alfalfa hay. By reason of hay shortages 
which now exist in some of the principal 
California consuming areas, including San 
Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland. 
and Sacramento, and other important milk- 
production areas, rapid increases in alfalfa- 
hay prices are taking place and it now ap- 
pears that the situation will probably become 
much worse before new supplies can be pro- 
duced or before supplies can be obtained from 
sources outside of the State because of the 
present difficulties and costs of transporta- 
tion. Steps should be taken immediately to 
control the prices of alfalfa hay, which at 
present prices (approximately $30 per ton) 
is now the largest single item in the cost of 
producing milk. If it is allowed to increase 
further over the November basis upon which 
our present fluid-milk prices are established, 
it will then necessitate a further raise in the 
price of fluid milk in order to maintain our 
present production. Present increases in 
alfalfa-hay prices are largely resulting in 
speculative gains to dealers rather than in- 
creases in prices to alfalfa-hay growers, since 
most of the hay has left the growers’ posses- 
sion. One method of correcting this situa- 
tion would be to advance crop loans to alfalfa 
growers who at present are forced to sell as 
soon as the crop is produced. This would 
reduce speculation which has not worked out 
to the benefit of either the hay growers or the 
dairy farmers. 

3. The War Manpower Commission should 
take steps immediately to make sure that 
sufficient manpower will be made available to 
hay growers to enable them to properly care 
for the 1943 crop. : 

4, The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
War Production Board should take steps at 
once to provide sufficient equipment and sup- 
plies such as hay-baling equipment, irrigation 
pumps and repair parts, bale ties, canvas, 
seed, and fertilizer to enable hay growers to 
produce necessary supplies of hay required 
in California. Hay growers in California are 
at this time deciding which crops to grow in 
1943 and present indications are that much 
alfalfa acreage will be used for other crops 
unless growers are assured of adequate help 
and supplies. Also, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should take steps to provide essential 
equipment such as milking machines, cool- 
ing equipment, lumber, and other items to 
milk producers in sufficient quantities to 
enable them to maintain production of fiu'd 
and manufacturing milk to required levels. 
It should be pointed out that War Production 
Board Order No. L-170 (corrected copy) will 
cut dairy-farm machines and equipment to 
such a low point that California dairymen 
will not be able to maintain present produc- 
tion. These quotas must be raised substan- 
tially if serious decreases in production are 
to be avoided. 

5. The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Office of Price Administration should stabil- 
ize farm prices at levels which will enable 
agriculture to pay wages reasonably com- 
parable to those paid by competing war in- 
dustries, in order to enable farmers in Cali- 
fornia to retain sufficient help to maintain 
production at desired levels. 

6. The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Office of Price Administration are requested 
to take steps to make soybean meal available 
to California dairymen. Due to the fact that 
California is unable to import copra meal, 
which was one of the most commonly used 
and satisfactory high-protein feeds, it is now 
necessary to replace it by using soybean meal 
as a high-protein source. We are advised 
that it is not profitable for California mills 
to receive and crush middle western soy- 
beans and to sell them at present price ceil- 
ings imposed by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. This disadvantage should be re- 
moved immediately so that existing crushing 
equipment in California may be utilized and 
so that soybean meal may be made available 
to California milk producers at prices com- 
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parable with those of other high-protein feed 
concentrates. 

7. It is requested that the War Manpower 
Commission arrange to make available to 
California milk producers and hay and feed 
growers a sufficient number of competent 
farm workers. All unnecessary restrictions 
should be removed which make it impossible 
for milk producers and hay growers to obtain 
such persons without long delays and incon- 
venience. 

8. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture should take appropriate steps to make 
sure that the proposed subsidy plan recently 
announced for manufacturing milk products 
is not operated in California in a manner 
which jeopardizes fluid milk supplies. It 
must be kept in mind that, in order to main- 
tain stability of supply, fluid milk prices 
must be kept in proper relationship with 
manufacturing milk prices. Thus a subsidy 
paid to manufacturing milk producers with- 
out a corresponding adjustment in prices to 
fluid milk producers would cause a shift in 
supply away from fluid milk channels, a 
trend which should not be brought about at 
this time because of present shortages of 
fluid milk. 

9. The Office of Price Administration and 
the War Production Board should remove 
existing quotas regulating the slaughter of 
dairy-type cows by packers operating within 
the State of California. The present regula- 
tions have reduced the prices of cull dairy 
cows in the stockyards from $10 to $15 per 
head, thus causing loss to dairymen; have 
slowed up the sale of cull cows which are no 
longer profitable for dairymen to keep in 
their herds; and have created a serious con- 
flict with State and Federal laws which re- 
quire that tuberculous reacting cows must be 
slaughtered within 30 days if an indemnity 
for the owner is to be obtained. It is our 
opinion that these regulations should be re- 
moved entirely so as to permit the normal 
flow of such cull-type cows for slaughter. 
We believe that the present methods of buy- 
ers in the various stockyards of the State 
will remove to a large extent the possible 
slaughter of good dairy cows since any such 
cows, for the most part, are now reclaimed 
and returned to dairy herds so that their 
production is not lost. 

10. The Office of Defense Transportation 
and the Office of Price Administration should 
make sure that adequate gasoline, trucks, 
repair parts, and other transportation fa- 
cilities are available to milk producers, hay 
producers, and others engaged in perform- 
ing essential services for the dairy industry 
of the State, to enahle them to carry on their 
work without interruption and delay. 

DAIRY DEPARTMENT, CALIFORNIA 
FarmM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
By Dwicut STEPHENSON, Chairman. 
CALIFORNIA STATE GRANGE, 


By MATHEUS OLIVERIA. 
STATEWIDE MILK PRODUCERS’ 
COMMITTEE, 
By FRANK L. PELLISSIER, Chairman, 


The Governor of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the unanimous consent 
of the House to extend my remarks, I 


am including a press statement released 
by me today, in relation with my bill to 
provide a greater degree of self-govern- 
ment for the Territory of Puerto Rico; 
to provide for the election of the Gov- 
ernor by the people of Puerto Rico and, 
to that effect, to amend the organic act 
of Puerto Rico; and for other purposes: 


Today I introduced in the House a bill to 
provide a greater degree of self-government 
for the Territory of Puerto Rico; to provide 
for the election of the Governor by the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico, and, to that effect, to 
amend the Organic Act of Puerto Rico; and 
for other purposes. 

This bill provides for the election of the 
Governor by the people of Puerto Rico, at 
the general elections to be held in 1944, 
amending thereto the present Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico. d 

In 1898, when the Americans took over 
Puerto Rico, the island was enjoying a char- 
ter of autonomy or home rule granted by 
the Spanish monarchy. By such charter a 
parliamentary form of government was estab- 
lished, with an insular parliament elected by 
the Puerto Rican people, and a premier and 
executive cabinet responsible to, and remov- 
able by, the Puerto Rican Parliament. The 
insular government was authorized to pass 
tariff laws and to enter on trade agreements 
with foreign countries, to protect and foster 
the Puerto Rican economy and welfare. Said 
charter further provided that no law of the 
Spanish Congress could be enforced in 
Puerto Rico without the consent of the 
Puerto Rican Parliament. In synthesis, 
under the Spanish monarchy, at the time 
when the American military government 
ousted the island’s civil government, Puerto 
Ricans had home rule. The home-rule char- 
ter also made Puerto Rico a province or state 
within the Spanish Nation, and Puerto Rico 
had the right to elect 3 senators and 16 repre- 
sentatives, with full rights and prerogatives, 
to the Spanish National Congress. 

After 44 long years of American adminis- 
tration, Puerto Rico is today a mere posses- 
sion, under an out-of-date colonial system of 
government established by the present 
Organic Act. The people of Puerto Rico have 
no voice in choosing its Governor who wields 
tremendous powers over the Puerto Rican 
people. The Governor is appointed and re- 
moved at the pleasure of the President. The 
heads of the executive departments of the 
Puerto Rican government are appointed, some 
by the President and others by the Governor, 
The judges of the insular supreme court, 
which may overrule all decisions of the other 
insular courts, are appointed by the Presi- 
dent. All other insular-court judges are ap- 
pointed by the Governor. Our insular legis- 
lature passes its bills, but subject to the veto 
of the Governor, which veto is practically 
absolute. The President decrees if a bill 
passed over the Governor's veto becomes a 
law or not. And the Congress of the United 
States reserves the right to annul all our 
insular legislation. 

Such colonial shape of government is out 
of date for the Puerto Rican people, which is 
a civilized people, orderly and loyal to the 
United States, and educated and trained for 
self-government. 

Puerto Rico deserves and is requesting the 
right to choose its own Governor, one that 
may be removed by the Puerto Rican people. 

Under the present organic act it has been 
possible during over 1 long year that one 
Rexford G. Tugwell has been Governor of 
Puerto Rico, against the will and against the 
consent of the Puerto Rican people. Tug- 
well has been facing a bitter opposition from 
the Puerto Rican people and from its bona 
fide organizations representing industry, 
agriculture, commerce, and labor. Governor 
Tugwell is taking Puerto Rico as a guinea 
pig for crazy experiments. He is enforcing 
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measures which were rejected by the Puerto 
Rican people at the polls in last general elec- 
tion. While Tugwell is wasting millions of 
the Government money in his experiments 
and unconstitutional new set-ups, today the 
Puerto Rican people, more than ever, are 
suffering unemployment, want, and misery. 
Industry, agriculture, and business are prac- 
tically wrecked, free enterprise is threatened 
to disappear, and the island is at the verge 
of ruin and chaos. 

As a matter of justice, and to prevent other 
Tugwells in the future, the Puerto Ricans 
are requesting the right to choose and re- 
move their Governor. 

The champions of the Atlantic Charter, 
of the “four freedoms,” and all that for for- 
eign lands should see that Puerto Rico, an 
American Territory, inhabited by 2,000.000 
American citizens, under the American flag. 
should have a fair and just treatment, and 
should be under a truly democratic govern- 
ment, supported by the will and consent of 
the Puerto Rican people. 


Maj. Gen. Patch’s Address to His 
Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, at Camp Forrest, Tenn., on No- 
vember 23, 1942, Maj. Gen. J. D. Patch, 
division commander, addressed the sol- 
diers of the Eightieth Division. 

The originality, sincerity, earnestness, 
and high moral tone of his remarks were 
calculated to inspire the highest patriot- 
ism in his soldiers, and I think the Amer- 
ican people would like to hear his words, 
and under leave granted, I submit here- 
with the address so delivered by him. 
His appeal to the spiritual side of his 
soldiers is highly commendable. 

General Patch entered the Army many 
years ago as a private, and came up the 
hard way. He went to France with the 
first contingent of American soldiers in 
the last World War, and remained there 
until the summer of 1919. He was badly 
wounded in action during that war. 

Since the close of the first World War 
he has had many important assignments. 
He is quiet, unassuming, and above and 
pesana all that, he is at all times a sol- 

er. 

His wife was the former Minerva King, 
and is related to Congressman RICHARD 
KLEBEN, Mr. and, Mrs. Roy Miller, and 
other prominent Texans. 

The address follows: 

Soldiers of the Eightieth Division, as your 
division commander, I want to offer you one 
word of advice relative to preparing your- 
selves for the trying days to come. I may 
say that I speak with some personal experi- 
ence, 

My one piece of advice is to be yourself, be 
an American. In preparing ourselves for 
battle—haranguing, nagging, bullying, curs- 
ing, or any other driving methods—are en- 
tirely out of order. We can produce a sort 
of surface discipline by such methods—but 
it will break in battle. Battles are won and 
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lost long before the battlefield is reached. It 
is the kind of leader who says “come on,” not 
“go on” that American men will follow. 

The foundation of the strength of our 
great Nation is the sacredness of the home. 
Our spiritual strength comes from our 
mothers, our fathers, our wives, our sweet- 
hearts, our sisters, and our brothers back 
home. Harden yourselves physically—yes— 
but always look back home for your spiritual 
guidance, and attend religious services when 
you are away from home. He isn't a sissy 
who goes to church—he is a man, because 
he there derives the full knowledge of the 
righteousness of his cause—and once in that 
state of mind he is the most dangerous of 
all fighters. 

Again, let me repeat—you are an Ameri- 
can—you are Bill Smith from Little Rock, 
Ark.—you are Tom Jenkins from Newark, 
N. J—you are Jim Moran from Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—and no slave-driven Jap or German can 
ever molest or destroy our people back home. 
You will fight for your country, and you will 
fight for her as you would fight for your own 
mother if a criminal were to assault her, 
because you will know that you are fighting 
for the best people and the best country on 
the face of this earth. 


Books and Reading for Service Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


“HON. WILLIAM W. BLACK NET 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity of congratulat- 
ing the American Library Association, 
the Red Cross, and the United Service 
Organizations for sponsoring the 1943 
victory-book campaign, which opened 
Officially January 5. This movement was 
laudable and thoroughly patriotic and 
should meet with the heartiest response 
from all those who have books and read- 
ing material available for our men in 
camps, naval bases, ports of embarka- 
tion, on ships, and behind the battle line. 

Our Army and naval officers have re- 
peatedly asserted that our boys in serv- 
ice are lovers of books and of reading. 
This movement is a Nation-wide project 
because the supplying of books and of 
reading material engenders the readers 
thereof with more hope, more courage, 
more enthusiasm, and more devotion to 
duty. Iknow of nothing more important 
to the welfare of the boys and girls and 
the men and women of America than the 
love of reading, and this statement holds 
particularly true with the millions of 
boys now in our armed forces. 

I have long been interested in books 
and reading, and I feel I know the influ- 
ence good books have had upon the 
youth of our land. 

Palmer, in his great book on self-cul- 
tivation in English, aptly says: 

He is unwise, however busy, who does not 
have his loved authors, veritable friends, in 
whom he may seek refuge in the intervals of 
work, and by whose influence he enlivens, 


refines, enriches, and emboldens his own lim- 
ited existence. 


Milton, in his splendid essay, Liberty 
of Printing, in comparing men and 
books, said: 

Many a man lives a burden to the earth, 
but a good book is the precious lifeblood of 
a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life. 


Those of us on the home front have 
repeatedly stated that we would make 
every sacrifice on behalf of our boys in 
service. If our books home bring a joy 
and solace to us after the turmoil of a 
busy day, how much more joy and solace 
and comfort and inspiration they will 
bring to our boys scattered everywhere 
in their fight for liberty. This move- 
ment should be endorsed by every lib- 
erty-loving man and woman, 


Uncle Sam as Santa Claus Forgot the 
Postal Employees at Pay Boost Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing short editorial taken from the 
De Kalb (Il.) Chronicle of January 12, 
1943, expresses my feelings and senti- 
ments so well concerning the forgotten 
postal employees of the Nation that I 
wish to call it to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House. I therefore in- 
clude it in my extension of remarks: 


UNCLE SAM AS SANTA CLAUS FORGOT THE POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES AT PAY BOOST TIME 

Just now while the memory of the great 
job they did with the Christmas rush is 
fresh with the De Kalb public is a good time 
to remind the citizens that the action taken 
a few days ago by the retiring Congress in 
voting for a so-called salary increase for 
Federal employees does not meet the just 
demand of post office employees for a basic 
increase in pay. 

We hope that the public does not get the 
idea that the faithful and hard-working 
postal employees had been taken care of 
under this action because that is not the 
truth. 

The actual facts are that the postal em- 
ployees have received no basic pay increase 
since 1925, but they did receive a direct cut 
in their basic pay back in 1932 and 1933 and 
a further indirect cut through the rising 
prices. 

The new measure passed by the Congress 
applies only to overtime worked by postal 
employees. During the holiday season and 
in areas crowded by new war industry popu- 
lations, postal employees stand to benefit 
very slightly by the increase in overtime 
allowance because the vast majority of postal 
employees do not work overtime. 

The work of the post office forces is about 
the most important part of our communica- 
tions system. Their demands for a better 
basic wage rate have been given the run- 
around time after time by the Government. 
While thousands and thousands of unneces- 
sary clerical help have been hired at good 
wages to hamper the work of the bureaus at 
the capital, most every post office is under- 
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staffed and the pay is not commensurate 
with the grand job that has been done. 

While Uncle Sam was doing the Santa 
Claus stunt for the horde of workers who 
decorate the Federal scene at the National 
Capital he might well have reached in his 
sack and pulled out something for the post 
office workers. They deserve it. 


Fuel Shortage in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THI HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the critical fuel shortage in New England 
and the East at the present time, the 
members of the State legislatures are 
deeply concerned in the handling of the 
problem. 

I submit for the consideration of the 
Members of the House resolutions 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
in support of any necessary legislation 
which will provide relief for the many 
sufferers in Massachusetts at this time. 
I hope that the Members of Congress will 
take such steps as are necessary on their 
part to relieve this critical situation. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS TO TAKE 
IMMEDIATE STEPS TO RELIEVE DISTRESS AND 
SUFFERING CAUSED BY THE SHORTAGE OF FUEL 
OIL IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Whereas the prosecution of the existing 
war has limited the facilities for the trans- 
portation of fuel oil into the New England 
States, thereby drastically reducing the sup- 
ply thereof; and 

Whereas the people of this Commonwealth 
are undergoing great suffering by reason of 
their inability to properly heat their homes 
due to said reduced supply of fuel oil, thereby 
creating a deplorable condition and a serious 
menace to the lives and health of the people 
of this Commonwealth; and 

Whereas the people of this Commonwealth 
look to Congress for the providing of immedi- 
ate relief from this dangerous situation; and 

Whereas tragedy has already occurred in 
this Commonwealth in the death of residents 
thereof due to exposure to cold in their 
homes; and 

Whereas many stricken families without 
heat in their homes will soon be forced to 
seek shelter elsewhere unless immediate relief 
is provided: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts respectfully urges 
upon the Congress of the United States the 
dire necessity of immediate action by it, 
through legislation or otherwise, so that re- 
lief may be provided without delay for the 
people of this Commonwealth who are so 
vitally affected by this extraordinary emer- 
gency which deprives many of them of the 
only means of heating their homes and who 
are threatened with increased suffering if 
such action is not taken forthwith; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth forthwith forward copies of these 
resolutions to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officers of both 
branches of Congress and to the Members of 
Congress from this Commonwealth. 
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Farm Production Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 12 the United States Department 
of Agriculture War Boards will hold 
county conferences throughout the State 
of Iowa to explain and discuss 1943 pro- 
duction quotas for the farms of the 
various counties. Farmers will be asked 
to produce more food. 

They will do so in spite of the short- 
age of manpower and other difficulties. 
The demand for food for ourselves and 
our allies will be met. 

It is slightly discouraging, however, 
that at the same time announcement 
is made of further cuts in the supply of 
new farm machinery. For example, for 
the whole State of Iowa there will be 
allowed the following quotas of certain 
essential machinery: 

Horse-drawn row-crop planters, more 


Tractor-drawn row-crop planters 
Tractor-drawn cultivators 


Horse-drawn mowers.. 


This will mean, for example, an aver- 
age of six new corn planters for each 
county. On certain equipment no quotas 
at all were established. 

We also have constant appeals from 
small companies making farm equipment 
in regard to their inability to get small 
quantities of material necessary for the 
making of farm machinery. 

The situation is complicated further 
by the fact that many men skilled in the 
repair of farm machinery are now in the 
Army. 

It is not the purpose here to make any 
complaint. We in the agricultural com- 
munities recognize fully the necessity for 
getting the maximum production of 
planes, tanks, and guns. It seems en- 
tirely proper, however, at this time to call 
attention to the fact that the United 
States production of steel in 1943 will ap- 
proach twice the combined output of the 
Axis Nations. Current United States 
steel capacity of 89,000,000 tons will be 
increased to approximately 97,000,000 
tons by mid-1943. All we wish to urge 
is that food also is necessary to win the 
war. We trust that those in authority 
who fix the quotas for machinery will 
take a broad and realistic view of the 
Situation and allot for making and re- 
pairing of farm machinery the maximum 
tonnage of materials consistent with the 
military program. 

As part of these remarks I include a 
letter from E. R. Aschenbrenner, of 
Traer, Iowa, which sets out very clearly 
the practical effect of the limitation of 
machinery on the production of food. It 
should be noted that since the letter was 


written further limitations have been 
made than those referred to in the letter: 


Tnakn, Iowa, November 29, 1942. 

Hon. JOHN W. GWYNNE, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. GWYNNE: As I am a pioneer 
farm-tractor owner and operator (I pur- 
chased my first farm tractor in 1916), I am 
qualified by experience to state the needs 
and requirements of agriculture so far as 
tractor machinery is concerned. 

Regardless of how good your land is, no 
matter how thoroughly the seed bed is 
prepared, unless the crop is properly planted 
the harvest will not meet the requirements 
of present war-production needs. For the 
last few years I have needed a new corn 
planter but have put off purchasing one 
because there was no company manufactur- 
ing one that could be operated successfully 
when drawn by a tractor. 

To the best of my knowledge no manu- 
facturer built a planter especially designed 
for tractor operation. They did attempt to 
adapt their horse-drawn planters to a tractor 
but these make-shifts are not reliable. Some 
manufacturers have developed mounted 
planters which can only be used on tractors 
manufactured by them. 

Last year the John Deere Plow Co. placed 
a two-row tractor-drawn planter on the 
market. My investigation has proven them 

satisfactory and last spring I placed 
an order with V. D. Webrandt, of Reinbeck, 
for delivery in 1943. Last week Mr. Webrandt 
informed me that he could not deliver me a 
corn planter next spring because some eff- 
ciency expert in Washington has denied the 
John Deere Co, the right to produce a single 
one of these planters. He supported his 
statement by showing me a copy of the quota 
allowed different manufacturers of farm im- 
plements. The manufacturers are grouped ac- 
cording to their volume of sales. Large man- 
ufacturers are given small percentages of 
production while the smaller companies are 
given about 75 percent of the production. 
The Deere Co. falls in the larger class. Fol- 
lowing are quotas allowed on corn planters: 


Percent 
production 
Tractor-drawn corn planters, 2-row: 
Large companies None 
Smaller companies 100 
Tractor- mounted corn planters: 
Large companies 15 
Smaller companies 85 


Now Mr. Gwynne, here is the situation as 
I see it in regard to the thousands of corn 
producers that find themselves in the same 
situation facing me. My crop is reduced 
ix 1942 by at least 15 percent because of 
worn-out planting equipment. The 1943 crop 
will be reduced more unless this equipment 
is replaced. I cannot replace it with 
mounted or horse-drawn equipment. Be- 
cause the order issued forbidding the John 
Deere Co. to build any planters that have 
been designed and have proven successful 
for tractor operation prevents me from pur- 
chasing one of these machines, I must do 
one or the following, and I know that neither 
plan will result in 100-percent production. 

I must either use my old planter which 
already has shown 15 percent inefficiency, or 
else purchase a machine primarily designed 
for horses and therefore not adapted to trac- 
tor speed, inequality of seedbed and many 
other problems that confront the man in the 
field and are unknown to the efficiency ex- 
pert who farms from a desk in a heated room 
and imagines himself a dirt farmer. 

This may seem a small matter to you but 
in the face of all-out war production it is 
a very big item to me and thousands of 
other farmers in the Corn Belt. It certainly 
demands the investigation and action of 
Congress while there is yet time to get these 
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planters in the hands of the farmer before 
corn planting starts which will be about 
the middle of April. 
Yours truly, 
E. R. ASCHENBRENNER. 


Tool Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter: 


MAYHEW STEEL PRODUCTS, INC., 
Shelburne Falls, Mass., January 4, 1943. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Army Air Forces, Western Procurement 
District, New York City. 

Dear Sm: Your Public Relations Bulletin 
No. 1 has been received and carefully studied. 

All that you say is important and should 
be of material aid in the tasks which con- 
front all of us. 

You have our assurance that in our plants 
a minimum of waste or loss of time is ex- 
perienced. 

It is a safe statement that had we been 
able to obtain steel and other materials on 
time and without the delays and “red tape” 
of the system used by War Production Board 
our organization readily could have produced 
from 50 to 60 percent more in 1942 than we 
did accomplish. 

Furthermore, we have just examined some 
of the recent invitations to bid from the 
Air Corps, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. For 
the tools we are prepared to supply we object 
to the plant protection clauses, we object 
to the requirement about copies of our bal- 
ance sheets every 90 days and if we are bid- 
ding competitively we object to the annoy- 
ance and in most cases impossible calcula- 
tions as tu a break-down of manufacturing 
costs. So far as we have seen no other 
branch of the services goes to such lengths 
in setting up what we regard as unnecessary 
detailed reports and expense. 

Our experience for nearly 100 years is the 
manufacture of tools—not the making of 
reports or the preparation of all kinds of 
data, most of which will never be used and 
which accomplishes little toward the supreme 
war effort. š 

This past week we have had the worst sleet 
and ice storm in a generation. With no 
fuel, with power lines down, with no light- 
ing and with no transportation in our plant 
in Conway for days, we nevertheless con- 
tinued with our work in zero temperatures 
and on December 31, in accordance with our 
promises, we made the largest shipment of 
thread-cutting tools for war production use 
ever made from our plant in its entire 
history. 

Men with the fortitude, the backbone, and 
the fiber which this represents can carry 
out the ideals of accomplishment which your 
excellent Bulletin No. 1 requests. But by 
the same token men of this character and 
unbreakable determination can be mentally 
and spiritually worn down when they see 
the unnecessary wasted manpower hours of 
an increasing percentage ci workers who are 
bequested, besieged, and required to make 
reports, reports, reports for the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor, for the Army, for 
the Navy, for the War Production Board, 
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for the Bureau of the Census, and now for 
the War Department, Army Air Corps. 

My boys, your boys, our boys from the 
neighborhood are getting into fighting. 
More of them than I want to think of will 

fe. That Government in its multitude of 
departments can ask for the nonsensical 
wasting of hundreds of millions of manpower 
hours, materials, and energy for the sake 
of forms, questionnaires, reports, etc., is one 
of the most pathetic mistakes of this war 
and one for which there would seem to be 
a very simple answer, which I earnestly pray 
our new Congress will quickly find. 

Faithfully yours, 
J. B. Parsons, President. 


Bill To Provide National Commission on 
Post-War Reconstruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for the information of the 
Members of Congress and of the very 
large number of organizations and indi- 
viduals throughout the Nation who have 
communicated with me about the matter 
I ask to include herewith the text of 
House Joint Resolution 36. This mea- 
sure was introduced by me on the first 
day of this session and is successor to a 
measure—House Joint Resolution 291— 
which was continuously before the House 
during the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
and which was unanimously reported to 
the House by the Labor Committee, to 
which it was referred after careful con- 
sideration by a subcommittee of which 
Hon. Rosert RAMSPECK was chairman: 


House Joint Resolution 36 


Joint resolution to establish the National 
Commission for Post-War Reconstruction 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a National Commission for Post-War 
Reconstruction (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”), to be composed of 10 con- 
gressional members and 29 associate mem- 
bers. The congressional members shall con- 
sist of 5 Members of the Senate, to be ap- 
pointed by the President ot the Senate, and 
5 Members of the House of Representatives, 
to be appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. The associate members 
shall consist of 29 members to be appointed 
by the President, as follows: Three from the 
executive branch of the Government; 3 from 
organizations of farmers; 3 from organiza- 
tions of labor; 3 from organizations of 
business and industry (at least 1 of whom 
shall be from an organization of small busi- 
ness); 1 from organizations of banks and 
financial institutions; 3 trom church organi- 
zations; 3 from organizations of American 
war veterans (at least 1 of whom shall be a 
combat veteran of the Second World War); 
2 from educational associations; 2 from or- 
ganizations of consumers; 3 from coopera- 
tives, 1 of whom shall be from consumer 
cooperatives, 1 from producer cooperatives, 
and 1 from credit unions; 1 from public 
health and welfare associations; 1 outstand- 
ing economist; and 1 outstanding industrial 
engineer. In the case of appointments to 
be made by the President any bona fide 
nationally recognized organization of any 


group from which appointment is to be made 
may submit to the President for his con- 
sideration a list of not less than 3 persons 
as nominees for appointment, and the Presi- 
dent shall be guided by such nominations 
in making appointments to the Commission. 
A vacancy in the Commission shall not affect 
the power of the remaining members to 
execute the functions of the Commission and 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original selection. 

Sec. 2. The Commission shall recognize the 
fact that the first task of Amorica is the 
winning of the war, and shall conduct its 
work with this primary objec*ive of the Na- 
tion constantly in mind. 

Sec. 3. The Commission may carry forward 
its work in whatever manner will in the 
opinion of its members achieve the best re- 
sults, It may conduct hearings, public or 
executive, assemble and publish data, analy- 
ses, and opinion regarding the meeting of the 
problems of the post-war period. The aim 
and objective of the Commission’s work shall 
be the democratic development of a practical 
program for the continuous full employment 
of all Americans able and willi to work, 
the achievement and maintenance of a con- 
dition of economic health and welfare, for 
all groups in the population, and the preser- 
vation of opportunity for free enterprise. 
Such a program shall not be limited to legis- 
lative proposals but may also include plans 
for action by business, finance, labor, agricul- 
ture, consumers, or any other groups, organi- 
zations, or citizens which would, in the opin- 
ion of the Commission, contribute to the 
objectives set forth in this section. The 
Commission shall give special attention to 
measures to be taken at the time of the re- 
turn of the Nation to a peacetime economy in 
order that the reduction of war expenditures 
will not result in unemployment and distress. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of members 
of the Commission to secure the greatest 
possible degree of participation and interest 
in the work of the Commission on the part 
of the groups fron- which such members shall 
have been chosen. Members shall constantly 
bring before such groups problems, findings, 
and proposals of the Commission and shall 
encourage discussion, analysis, recommenda- 
tions, and criticism from such groups. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall elect from 
its congressional members a chairman and a 
vice chairman. Mcmbers of the Commission 
shall serve without additional compensation, 
but shall be reimbursed for travel, subsis- 
tence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the exercise of the functions of 
the Commission. 

(b) The Commission shall select, on the 
basis of qualifications for the work, an execu- 
tive director. Such executive director need 
not be a member of the Commission. The 
Commission may fix the compensation of the 
executive director at not to exceed $10,000 
per year. 

(e) The Commission may, if it deems it in 
the interest of effective prosecut:sn of its 
work, select an executive committee from its 
membership and delegate to such committee 
such special duties and responsibilities as it 
sees fit. The Commission may also divide 
itself into subcommittees for the considera- 
tion of particular phases of its work or for 
dealing with particular problems. 

(d) Each member of the Commission may 
designate some one person to act as his alter- 
nate upon the Commission at times of his 
enforced absence. 

Sec. 6. For the purpose of this joint reso- 
lution, the Commission, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjourned periods of the Seventy-eighth 
and succeeding Congresses, and to use such 
voluntary and uncompensated services as it 
may deem necessary. 
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The Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress may be used by the Com- 
mission to assist it, and the Commission is 
authorized to transfer such sums as may 
be necessary for this purpose. The Commis- 
sion may also utilize the services, informa- 
tion facilities, and personnel of the various 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and it may employ and fix the com-. 
pensation of such other experts and employ- 
ees as it deems necessary for the performance 
of its duties, 

Sec. 7. (a) It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to continue the Commis- 
sion until such time as its work is com- 
pleted. The Commission shall report to Con- 
gress and the President from time to time 
upon the progress of its work. Within 1 
year from the date of its creation the Com- 
mission shall make a preliminary report. 
The congressional members of the Commis- 
sion may recommend legislation to the 
Congress. 

(b) A majority of the congressional mem- 
bers of the Commission shall constitute a 
quorum, and such a quorum being present, 
the powers conferred upon the Commission 
by this joint resolution may be exercised by 
a majority vote of all members present. 

Sec. 9. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$500,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 


sary, to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution. 


Marion T. Bennett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following radio address 
delivered by me over station KWTO, 
Springfield, Mo., January 11, 1943: 


Votérs of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict in Missouri, on last Monday I addressed 
you over this same station, and on that 
same evening over KGBX in behalf of Marion 
T. BENNETT, the Republican nominee for 
Congress to succeed his illustrious father, 
Phil A. Bennett, in the special election to 
be held tomorrow. Little did I think a week 
ago that I would be back here addressing 
you today. I returned hurriedly to Wash- 
ington for the opening of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress last Wednesday, to be sworn in 
with other Members, and remained to hear 
the President's annual message delivered the 
following day. 

I wish that every one listening to me could 
have been present at the opening of this 
new Congress. My, what a different scene 
from the ones we have had during the last 
10 years. No longer do we have a lop-sided 
Congress, with a top-heavy New Deal ma- 
jority, but a membership more evenly divided 
between the 2 major political parties, which 
should, and in my opinion will, give bet- 
ter, more efficient and more economical gov- 
ernment to the American people. Realiz- 
ing that the vote last November was a pro- 
test against bureaucratic bungling and New 
Deal waste and incompetence, and faced with 
the most powerful minority he has had since 
his first inauguration, the President made a 
moderate, temperate and conciliatory ad- 
dress. It was the least objectionable of any 
of his annual messages and, on the whole, 
was a comprehensive and careful review of 
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our progress and aims in this war. Smooth 
politician that he is, he was cautious to avoid 
controversial subjects and on the whole his 
address was well received by most Members 
regardless of party ties. 

It would seem that the American people 
spoke loud enough in November that the 
President at least heard them, and we should 
now have more unity and cooperation be- 
cause of a virile and strengthened minority 
party. Just as competition is necessary in 
order to have good business, so, in order to 
have good, efficient, honest, and economical 
government, we should always have in this 
Republic a highl; organized, intelligent, and 
fearless minority party which has not only 
the sacred right, but also the solemn duty, 
to criticize and hold in check the party that 
happens to be in power. This is why I re- 
turned to Missouri during the holidays to 
campaign for MARION BENNETT, and it is the 
reason I returned to Missouri over the past 
week end to speak in his behalf. We want 
to hold our increased minority strength, not 
merely because we are Republicans but be- 
cause we believe this increased opposition 
already has had a tendency to put the brakes 
on the bureaucrats and has caused the 
President to pause and more carefully weigh 
the desperate situation in which the coun- 
try finds itself. This wholesome opposition 
will materially aid in quickly winning the 
war, 

All good Americans, wherever they live 
and whoever they are, regardiess of race, 
party, or creed, want to win this war, and we 
are willing to sacrifice and deny ourselves not 
only the conveniences and comforts of life 
but even give up some of the necessities 
until it hurts in order to win. At the same 
time, however, we want to make sure that 
our sacrifices are not in vain; that the dimes 
collected from school children to buy stamps 
and the Victory tax taken out of the pay 
rolls of the men and women who toil are 
not wasted in futile fashion and on useless 
projects. An American always wants to get 
his money's worth. Certainly we do not want 
blind obstructionism, but we do want in- 
telligent criticism and effective cooperation. 

Marion BENNETT'S opponent in the special 
election tomorrow is the same man who ran 
against his father and was defeated last No- 
vember by almost 8,000 votes. At that time 
Mr. BENNETT’s opponent boldly and publicly 
declared that he was 1,000 percent for any- 
thing the President wanted and was even for 
him for a fourth term. The American peo- 
ple do not ask for such blind, slavish, and 
servile obedience from any Member of Con- 
gress, and if the vote last November proved 
one thing it was that the American people 
do not want one-man rule in this country. 
Nor do they want any more rubber stamps in 
Congress. ‘Their verdict was to restore a 
proper balance between the three coordinate 
and coequal branches of our Government. 
The desire of all true lovers of liberty is to see 
the new Congress, which has just convened, 
take back unto itself many of the excessive 
and extraordinary powers which it has voted 
the Executive under the pressure of war and 
the cry of emergency. The people want the 
men whom they choose and elect to office to 
write the laws under which they are to live 
instead of being compelled to carry out the 
arbitrary orders of the bureaucrats who are 
never elected by anyone. There is no way for 
the people to resist the autocratic decrees 
issued by Executive appointees. The people 
can hire and fire Members of Congress, but 
they cannot fire or vote against any bureau- 
crats in Washington. These appointees are 
responsible only to the Chief Executive, and 
in this Republic no one wants government 
by Presidenti fiat. 

Since I spoke to you last Monday some 
of my friends in Springfield have told you 
¿ver the radio that MARION BENNETT’S op- 
ponent is an independent man who will do 
his own thinking and not be controlled by 


anyone. Indeed, it is being said over the 
Sixth District that this same man who 2 
months ago was willing to be a rubber stamp 
for all New Deal legislation, who was for a 
fourth term, and for the President 1,000 
percent, is now really opposed to some of the 
administration’s domestic policies. What a 
metamorphosis. It makes one smile, if it 
does not make him laugh, to witness such 
an about face, or radical change, in a candi- 
date within 2 months’ time. Has Marion 
BENNETT'S opponent really been converted? 
Has he personally and publicly confessed 
his error? Has he sincerely undergone a 
change? Or, is he traveling the way the 
wind is blowing? I am not questioning his 
integrity. Toward him I have only the kind- 
liest feelings. He is a most personable and 
likable man. I have not mentioned his 
name because I want everyone to forget it. 
Nor have I said a word against him in this 
campaign. All I have done is to accurately 
review the good works and the valuable 
services rendered by Phil Bennett as your 
Congressman. All that I have done is to tell 
you the fine type of man his son is, and how 
well qualified from the standpoint of char- 
acter, education, and experience he is to 
faithfully carry out his father’s program 
which you gooc people in the Sixth District, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, approved 
by such a substantial majority only 2 months 
ago. Marion BENNETT stands today where 
he and his father stood during the last cam- 
paign. He has not turned an intellectual 
somersault, nor has he made a political flip- 
fiop because of any election returns. The 
people of the Sixth District know that Phil 
Bennett was a friend of the farmer, the old 
people, the veteran, the small businessman, 
and the honest union laborer, and those who 
know Marion BENNETT can rest assured that 
he will be the same stanch friend to all 
these groups as was his father, serving them 
all faithfully and equally well. 

On my return to Springfield last Friday 
night, just as the large BENNETT meeting, 
addressed by Governor Stassen, was closing, 
I was chided by two or three of my good 
Democratic friends. They asked me, “Dewey, 
why aren't you in Washington?” I quickly 
replied, For the same reason my friend 
Harry Truman isn't in Washington.” Sena- 
tor TRUMAN and I spoke in the same court- 
house at Sedalia Saturday night. He ad- 
dressed the Democrats on the first floor and 
I spoke to the Republicans on the third 
floor, and I believe Marion BENNETT will be 
at least two floors above his opponent when 
the votes are counted tomorrow night If 
a vote had been taken at the two meetings 
in Sedalia Saturday night, I believe Marion 
would have won by two to one. 

I was greatly amused when I was told in 
Sedalia that they were spreading the ugly 
rumor in Pettis County that Marton BEN- 
NETT is a cripple, terribly deformed, and un- 


_able to perform the duties of a Congressman. 


I suppose that is because I said in a speech 
at Sedalia on New Year's Eve, just 12 nights 
ago, that Marion BENNETT had volunteered 
his services to the Navy but failed to pass the 
physical examination. Of course Marion 
Bennett is not crippled but was rejected be- 
cause he was underweight. He is not the 
only Republican who has been almost starved 
under this New Deal. The poisonous rumor 
that he is deformed is nothing but a mali- 
cious falsehood. Suppose he were crippled? 
Would that necessarily bar him from holding 
office? Are there not many intelligent and 
efficient crippled officeholders? 

My good friend Jack Cochmax, a stanch 
Democrat, who has represented the Thir- 
teenth Missouri District in St. Louis for many 
years in Congress, had one of his legs ampu- 
tated above the knee the other day. Do 
these poison peddlers believe that this dis- 
qualifies Jack COCHRAN from being a Con- 
gressman? Last Thursday I saw the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, a pitiful cripple 
whose affliction would elicit the deepest sym- 
pathy from the stoniest heart, lean heavily 
on the arm of General Watson, his aide, and 
walk with difficulty up the ramp to the 
Speaker's rostrum in our Capitol. Would 
these New Deal dabblers in dirt, who are tell- 
ing the people Marion BENNETT is so crippled 
that he is physically unfit to be Congress- 
man, criticize their own idol, the Chief Mag- 
istrate of this great Nation, because of his 
affliction? My friends, these tactics merely 
go to show how desperate the opposition is 
in this campaign. They know that Marion 
Bennett is going to be elected tomorrow, and, 
like drowning men, they grab at any straw. 
Marion BENNETT is no physical cripple, and 
certainly he is not crippled in the head half 
as much as most of the cockeyed New Dealers 
in Washington. 

Many funny things happen in a political 
campaign, if one just keeps his sense of 
humor. I was told on my return to Spring- 
field that several of the Democratic legal 
lights of this fair city have told you people 
over the radio since I was here last Monday 
that the only reason that DEWEY SHORT was 
back here speaking for Marion BENNETT is 
because he wants to get all his kinfolk to 
Washington. Well, it is really too bad I don’t 
have more of my kinfolk in Washington be- 
cause we certainly would change a lot of 
things. 

But in order to keep the record straight, I 
want to say that not a drop of MARION BEN- 
NettT’s blood is in my body. I am rather sorry 
that there is not, because I believe Marion 
Bennett has good blood in him. He is built on 
race-horse Hines—and you watch him come 
down the home stretch tomorrow night. 
MARION BENNETT did a cousin of mine, 
and that is proof positive that he is a smart 
young man. Marion’s wife's grandmother 
and my father are brother and sister, and I 
am very proud of the fact. Mrs. Bennett 
was June Young before she married. I gave 
her commencement address when she gradu- 
ated at the head of her class down at the 
little high school at Hurley, in Stone county. 
She graduated from Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College at Springfield, just as her 
husband did, and for 3 years she taught Eng- 
lish in the Galena high school and lived in 
my home, She and Marion were married in 
my home, and why should I not be inter- 
ested in these two fine young people? I have 
said many nice things about MARION BENNETT, 
both in public and private, but the best part 
of him is his dear, sweet wife, who is one of 
the finest girls I have ever known in spite of 
the fact that her mother is my cousin. But 
again, for the sake of argument, suppose 
MARION Bennetr himself were kin to me, 
would that bar him from Congress? Have 
people forgotten that William B. Bankhead, 
while Speaker of the House, had a brother, 
JOEN BANKHEAD, in the United States Senate, 
who is still there, and whose father served 
in the Senate before these two boys came to 
Congress? ‘These critics seem to forget fath- 
ers and sons have served in Congress and 
that their present idol, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
is a cousin of Teddy Roosevelt, and his wife, 
Eleanor, is a niece of the former President. 

If Marion BENNETT were my brother, that 
would not render him ineligible for office, and 
anyone with a thimbleful of brains knows it. 
Yet, your great legal 'uminaries in this Ozark 
metropolis, who have and now occupy official 
positions which only lawyers can fill, would 
have you believe that MARION BENNETT should 
not go to Congress because he married a dis- 
tant cousin of a Member of that body. This 
is not silly argument, it is asinine. It is 
logic reductio ad absurdum—reduced to ab- 
surdity. It has no bearing whatever upon this 
election and is an issue totally foreign to this 
campaign. It is an ignoble appeal to blind 
prejudice. Again it shows how desperate the 
opposition is, and what tactics they will resort 
to in order to win. I am surprised that the 
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Democratic committee would have their cam- 
paign orators waste thejr funds in such an 
idiotic manner. 

Voters of the sixth district, you have not 
only the privilege but also the duty of choos- 
ing your own Government officials. Your 
sons, brothers, husbands, and sweethearts are 
fighting and dying on foreign fields and in 
distant waters to maintain this sovereign 
power for the individual citizen. America is 
the last citadel of freedom. This is the only 
great country left where free elections are 
held. There are no elections in Japan, in 
Russia, in Germany, in Italy, or even in the 
so-called Republics of Finland and Great 
Britain. Even in these two latter countries 
elections have been called off for the dura- 
tion. Unless the right to vote is exercised, 
te at right will die, as one’s arm would wither 
were it never raised. I urge you in the name 
of patriotism and liberty to be true to the 
thing for which our men are fighting and 
dying. Regardless of weather conditions to- 
morrow and the difficulties of travel, go to the 
polls and votc for Marion T. BENNETT, who 
will prove a worthy successor to his good 
father. 

Tonight I will see you good people of Barton 
County at Lamar. 

Happy New Year to everyone. God bless 
you all and protect our boys wherever they 
may be. 


These Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following communica- 
tion by Mr. George E. Sokolsxy, from the 
New York Sun: 

THESE Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
A LETTER TO CONGRESS 
Gentlemen and Ladies of the Congress of the 
United States: 

In spite of every pressure from powerful 
propagandist groups, the majority of the 
people of the United States spoke their de- 
cision in unmistakable language in the last 
election. If you deduct the votes in the 
solid South, where the choice is not made 
on current issues but in adherence to a 
tradition which is no longer tenable, the 
protest vote was overwhelming. The Amer- 
ican people expect you to respond to their 
will. They will be a very angry people if 
you fail them. 

You possess specific constitutional powers 
and obligations. You have the power to 
legislate. You have the power to appropri- 
ate funds for the Government. You have 
the power to control expenditures. You 
have the power to tax the people. You have 
the power to investigate all official conduct. 
You are required to guard our structure of 
Government so that it remains a representa- 
tive Republic and does not become a cen- 
tralized bureaucracy after the German or 
Russian fashion. It is up to you to see to it 
that our relations with all foreign countries, 
friend and foe, ally and enemy, are such that 
our future is not imperiled. The Constitu- 
tion requires that treaties have the consent 
of one of your Houses—it is your business to 
see to it that no subterfuge interferes with 
your duty. 


TOO MUCH “MUST” 

Your reputation has not been what it 
should have been in recent years. That defi- 
nitely was so because you permitted your- 
selves the luxury of allowing others to think 
for you and to write bills for you. You passed 
legislation that others called “must,” that 
unresponsible and perhaps even irresponsible 
persons passed on to you. The people dislike 
that. They elected you to legislate, not the 
others. You cannot pass the buck for your 
failure to scrutinize bills and to understand 
their purport by saying that the President 
wanted something. He has his business to 
do and you have yours, and it is plain where 
his functions end and yours begin. When 
you permitted the wealth of this Nation to 
be dissipated in futilities, that was your fault 
and you are to blame. It is your fault be- 
cause it is up to you to make sure that these 
things do not happen. 

I, a simple citizen, write to you sternly 
because I have a vote and there are millions 
like me who vote and who are definitely dis- 
pleased. We are not disloyal, but displeased. 
We do not want Hitler or the Japanese to 
win the war, but we also do not want the 
War used as an excuse and an alibi for every 
cockeyed scheme that every crazy galoot 
wants to put over. We are not exactly dumb. 
We have a pretty good idea of what is going 
on and we don't like it. 


EVERY DOLLAR SHOULD BE WELL SPENT 


For instance, I am quite willing not to use 
my car beyond absolute necessity, and I am 
quite ready to admit that a member of the 
Cabinet ought to have adequate gas to trans- 
port him to his work. But I will never agree 
that his wife is any better than my wife and 
that she is entitled to more gas. And mil- 


lions feel the same way about it. And it is 


bad taste for any official or his wife to accept 
gifts from any foreign official for any reason 
whatsoever. It is your duty to discover 
whether there has been any such practice, 
and if there has been any such carelessness, 
it should be stopped, 

I select these incidents only because they 
have already been noted, but there are other 
matters that are more important and more 
serious that you ought to deal with and con- 
sider. For instance, you ought to know that 
there is justification for every dollar of the 
people’s money that is being spent. I am 
told that some of the trips to South America 
by film stars and other actors have been jam- 
borees at terrific expense with nothing to 
show. We ought to have the facts about 


that—the facts, not excuses and whitewash- ' 


ing. It is your business to get the facts and 
to understand them. 
Well, here’s good luck to you, and may you 
justify the confidence of your constituents. 
Faithfully yours, 
GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY., 


Future Roll of Air Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following text 
of an address given by Croil Hunter, 
president and general manager of North- 
west Airlines, Inc., at a luncheon meet- 
ing held Monday, January 11, 1943, at the 
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Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, in 
connection with the annual convention 
of the National Association of Retail 
Secretaries: 


Any discussion on the future of air trans- 
portation must of necessity cover only the 
highlights and be a summary of salient facts 
that have been forcibly brought out recently. 

You gentlemen are primarily concerned 
with distribution of goods of all kinds to 
the public and in transportation since it 
plays an important part in that distribu- 
tion, not only because the cost of the trans- 
portation is reflected in the cost of the arti- 
cles, but because new markets for certain 
types of merchandise are made possible by 
the kinds of transportation serving them. 
In other words, items such as dungeoness 
crabs from Puget Sound, orchids, gardenias, 
and other flowers, as well as tree-ripened 
fruits from the west coast, find new markets 
in the Midwest and the East only because 
they can reach those markets in good condi- 
tion within a few hours after leaving their 
source. Northwest Airlines has conducted 
experiments on special rates for those com- 
modities that have proven that a profitable 
volume can be obtained on rates that ap- 
proach a competitive basis with other trans- 
portation. It is obvious that retail distrib- 
utors will benefit from high-speed air trans- 
port as they will be able to quickly replenish 
their stocks and change their inventories 
rapidly as is sometimes necessary due to 
public demand. 

To date we have had only a slight indica- 
tion of the effect this may have on the 
manufacturers, the jobbers, and the retailers 
as the cost of air express has been relatively 
high and the effect of large-scale air trans- 
port has not been felt. 

It certainly is conceivable that present pas- 
senger fares will be reduced from the cur- 
rent rate of around 5 cents per mile to 3 cents 
per mile, or even less, and that air cargo rates 
may be reduced from the present 80 cents to 
90 cents a ton-mile to 15 cents or even 10 cents 
a ton-mile. With the vastly accelerated war 
development of larger, more efficient aircraft, 
the utilization of the very greatly expanded 
production facilities, and the enormous num- 
ber of personnel trained during this war 
period, direct flying costs will be substan- 
tially lower. It is certain that as costs are 
reduced, traffic volume will be increased and 
thus make such changes possible. 

When we consider that present rail express 
rates average from 11 cents to 18 cents per ton- 
mile, first-class less-than-carload lot freight 
shipments from 7 cents to 8 cents per ton- 
mile, and motortruck rates 3 cents to 4 cents 
per ton-mile, it is certainly clear that air 
cargo rates will be competitive and that a 
substantial amount of tonnage now moved 
by rail express and less-than-carload lot 
freight will be diverted to air, as well as some 
which is now carried by motortruck. A diver- 
sion of even half of such high-grade cargo, 
now carried by surface transportation, will re- 
quire a fleet of some 25 to 30 thousand air- 
planes, as compared to a maximum of 350 
planes used in commercial service before 
about one half were requisitioned by the 
Government. This does not include the addi- 
tional number that will be required for carry- 
ing all first-class mail and for carrying Pull- 
man and other first-class railroad passengers 
by air. Probably even such tremendous 
expansion will not absorb the present pro- 
ductive capacity but, together with private 
fiying, will serve as a potential cushion against 
violent readjustments during the period of 
transition to follow the war. Furthermore, 
it will provide a powerful bulwark for our 
national defense by constantly maintaining 
a reservoir of aircraft and trained personnel 
for any future emergency. 

Diversion of cargo from other forms of 
transportation should not be a matter of great 
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concern to surface carriers because it will be 
a gradual process. In fact, the expansion of 
air transport alone creates a great deal of 
business for the railroads. During the past 
year Northwest Airlines paid the railroads 
over $275,000. In the meantime, air transpor- 
tation will develop much new business and 
open up new areas now inaccessible for trade, 
which will create a great deal more business 
for the other forms of transportation. Just 
consider how areas in Central America and 
in Alaska have been made accessible by the 
mobility of the airplane and its capacity to 
disregard terrain difficulties that made pilo- 
neering by construction of highways or rail- 
roads too slow and expensive. Air transpor- 
tation will bring into the channels of trade 
many of the products and resources of 
hitherto undeveloped regions as well as make 
new markets and communities to be later 
served by railroad and highways. 

While we are all interested in how the 
momentous developments and changes now 
going on will affect us individually, and they 
are proper subjects for discussion and post- 
war planning, there are several problems of 
even more immediate interest which I should 
like to touch on. First, air transportation 
in the war effort; second, aviation as an in- 
fluence for lasting peace; third, how aviation 
can aid in averting a post-war economic col- 
lapse. 

The Air Transport Command of the Army 
Air Forces and the Naval Air Transport 
service are utilizing airplanes to transport 
supplies and munitions to all our allies and 
battlefields in this global war and to bring 
back casualties and strategic materials. The- 
air lines are currently operating many Army 
and Navy transport planes from this country 
to far-flung theaters, conducting operations 
that a year ago would have been considered 
impossible. In addition to this they are per- 
forming other services for the armed forces, as 
well as operating domestic commercial air 
lines taxed to capacity with priority passen- 
gers, cargo, and mail, all vital in the war effort. 
It is hoped that with the steadily increased 
production of transport aircraft and with the 
more urgent needs for them in the combat 
zones relieved, there may be some available 
for augmenting the air lines’ present inade- 
quate air-line fleets. 

It is our conviction that, just as the air- 
plane has been a terrifically destructive force 
in this war, it can be an equally powerful 
constructive force in bringing about a new 
world civilization. With the kind of think- 
ing and planning now being done by some of 
our foremost statesmen, we can hasten the 
end of the conflict and immediately progress 
toward new business horizons. 

Vice President Wattace recently said, I 
quote: “The situation in the world today is 
parallel in some ways to that in the United 
States just before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution when it was realized that the Articles 
of Confederation had failed and that some 
strorger union was needed. Today, measured 
by travel time, the whole world is actually 
smaller than was our little country then. 

“Item 7 of the Atlantic Charter proclaimed 
the freedom of the seas. In the century 
ahead of us, however, airports throughout the 
world will be even more essential to the main- 
tenance of a stable peace than Suez, Gibral- 
tar, and the Panama Canal were in the past. 
The use of these far-flung air bases by the 
United Nations can do more than prevent war, 
however. It can tie the peoples of the earth 
together. It can assure in economic 
opportunity for humble citizens throughout 
this modern world where science is bringing 
us ever closer to each other.“ 

A world federation, such as he envisions, 
knows no artificial boundaries nor barriers 
except for purposes of local policing and ad- 
ministration. Likewise, in the ocean of air, 
there are no boundaries or barriers over either 
land orsea. To permit unnecessary and arti- 


ficial restrictions to interfere with freedom 
of travel, the exchange of goods, services, and 
courtesies between the countries of the world, 
would be like taking away from our Congress 
the exclusive power, granted by the Consti- 
tution, over interstate commerce, and would 
seriously retard progress toward the goal we 
all seek. 

To Mr. Pogue, Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which governs all foreign and 
domestic air transportation in this country, 
we must credit equally advanced thinking 
when he stated, I quote: “Our future plans 
must call for a large measure of freedom 
of the air internationally as we have had 
freedom of the seas. Aviation has shrunk 
the world to manageable proportions. No 
longer will there be continents or parts of 
continents isolated or unreachable. Our 
own United States, which many of us in 
the Middle West were taught to think of as 
being isolated from the rest of the world, 
protected by the two greatest oceans in the 
world, must face the fact that our isolation 
is ended forever.” 

“Aviation will broaden our understanding 
of all the world’s people. We will have the 
means of rubbing shoulders with everyone 
from everywhere. This is new. This is im- 
portant. The ‘air age’ will make possible the 
extension of the good-neighbor policy to all 
people. It will change civilization and, I 
firmly declare, it will contribute mightily 
toward the cause of an enduring peace.” 

The adoption of a policy of freedom of the 
air and its addition to those freedoms guar- 
anteed by the Atlantic Charter would, in 
my opinion, be a boon to the war effort and 
to the peace to follow, 

It was gratifying to see a press release from 
Washington recently that stated that the 
United States is going to seek an under- 
standing on commercial world air-line rights 
in the post-war world before the end of 
the war and that no treaty is necessary to 
establish sound principles and that, there- 
fore, there is no point in waiting until after 
the war to reach understandings. The poli- 
cies the United States will advance involve 
three fundamentals: 

“l. Establishment of the ‘right of inno- 
cent passage’ through the air over any for- 
eign country. The principle means that non- 
military aircraft could fly over any country, 
so long as they abide by the regulations made 
by that country for its own commercial air- 


craft. 

“2. Establishment of the ‘right to free land- 
ing’ on the airports of any foreign country to 
refuel or for technical reasons. This prin- 
ciple means that nonmilitary aircraft could 
use foreign airports so long as they did not 
pick up passengers or discharge them, and so 
long as they complied with regulations. 

“3. Establishment of the principle of ‘free- 
dom of the air.’ This principle means, any 
country could license commercial aircraft to 
engage in commerce between its own country 
and others, or between two or more foreign 
countries. 

“A parallel, negative principle is that com- 
mercial aircraft would not be permitted to 
engage in ‘intranational’ commerce except in 
thei. own country. In other words, foreign 

could not pick up passengers or freight 
in New York and land them in Chicago, and 
our planes could not pick up passengers or 
freight in London and land them at Liver- 

1. 

e Gov. Harold E. Stassen's pro- 
posal for the organization of the United Na- 
tions of the world contemplates the admin- 
istration and regulation by the United Na- 
tions Council of international airports and 
air routes under which the right of flight, 
airways traffic, radio beams, coordination, and 
dissemination of weather data would be gov- 
erned. Such airports would be policed by the 
United Nations Legion to be established by 
the Stassen proposal, 
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Governor Stassen said also that our country 
has renounced post-war rights in airports we 
are now building all over the world with 
lend-lease funds but that rights should be 
reserved now for the benefit of the United 
Nations to provide the basis for such inter- 
national control. 

This would be a logical extension of the 
principle of freedom of the air“ and provide 
a method of insuring its continued effective- 
ness. 

There has been some concern among our 
allies and neutrals over the advantage that 
our country will have in international air 
routes by reason of our present military oper- 
ation. Undoubtedly, the adoption of the 
principle of freedom of the air would reas- 
sure them that we seek no advantage, and 
that as soon as hostilities have ceased they 
will be enabled to develop their own trans- 
portation systems. As a matter of fact, such 
an understanding now would, in many ways, 
clear the atmosphere, as there is great imme- 
diate need for additional international com- 
mercial air transportation. Mail, medical 
supplies, blood plasma, mica, and other vital 
and precious metals and materials need to 
be exchanged, and the time element is of 
greatest importance. Civilian as well as mili- 
tary personnel on vital missions could utilize 
such service and the morale and confidence 
of our allies would be constantly strength- 
ened thereby. 

The problem of averting a world-wide post- 
war depression and the predicted great chal- 
lenge to our economic system after the war 
can and will be met by the planning that our 
military as well as civilian leaders are now 
doing. Certainly, with ample manpower and 
facilities of production released for construc- 
tive effort and with the prompt and full 
utilization of technological advances, there 
will be plenty of everything for everybody. 
It then becomes only a matter of securing an 
equitable distribution. If we can solve the 
seemingly insoluble problems of conducting 
a world-wide global war at a tremendous 
cost in money, property, and lives, we should 
be able to solve a relatively simpler problem 
of finding the means of distributing through- 
out the world food and goods to save lives, 
and to provide a new basis on which to re- 
build. We have the unity for conducting the 
war and we will have the unity for preserving 
the peace. Truly a smaller, more understand- 
ing, and better world will be brought about 
by the benefits of the air age, 


Haym Salomon 
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HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, we have 
in this country many professional writers 
and publicists who, for a few paltry dol- 
lars, are directly and indirectly used by 
Nazi propagandists to create discord and 
dissension in our country, who have 
wilfully and deliberately sought to create 
resentment against the Jewish people in 
charging that they are disloyal and with 
many other false charges. Therefore, it 
gives me pleasure to insert in the RECORD 
today a news article bearing on the 
unanimous adoption by the City Council 
of Chicago and a proclamation by Mayor 
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Edward J. Kelly last Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 13, of Haym Salomon Day in honor 
of the great American patriot of the 
Revolutionary War, Haym Salomon, who 
not only gave all of his services but all 
of his possessions to aid George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, and others in 
our struggle for independence. And may 
I say, Mr. Speaker, that there are thou- 
sands of others who have at all times 
demonstrated their patriotism, loyalty, 
and devotion to our country. 

HAYM SALOMON DAY 


The city of Chicago is to be congratulated 
upon its splendid observance Wednesday of 
Haym Salomon Day in honor of the great 
Jewish patriot of the American Revolution 
who died in Philadelphia 157 years ago. 

The day upon proclamation of Chicago’s 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly and unanimous adop- 
tion of the city council, was devoted to re- 
telling in schools and before public assem- 
blies, the story of the contribution of our 
founding fathers to the building of America, 
to an intensified campaign for the sale of 
Victory bonds and to “rededicating our lives 
to the cause of liberty for which Haym Salo- 
mon sacrificed all he had.” A resolution 
introduced by Alderman Frances E. Calluhan 
explained that “Haym Salomon risked his 
life and sacrificed his fortune in behalf of the 
American cause and, together with George 
Washington and Robert Morris, conducted 
this Nation’s first victory-bond drive.” 

Salomon left his native Poland to find lib- 
erty and freedom in the New World. He 
early identified himself with the American 
Revolution. In Philadelphia he served as fis- 
cal agent to the office of the Superintendent 
of the Revolutionary Government, following 
his escape from enemy internment in New 
York. He placed his entire fortune and serv- 
ices at the disposal of his country, and in 
addition advanced large sums to Thomas Jef- 
ferson, James Madison, John Paul Jones, 
Baron Steuben, Thaddeus Kosciusko, General 
St. Clair, and other heroes of the Revolution, 
thus enabling them to carry on the struggle 
for independence. 

In 1941, Corporation Counsel Barnet Hodes 
and Col. A. A. Sprague, who were cochairmen 
of the Patriotic Foundation of Chicago, suc- 
cessfully initiated plans to erect a monument 
in Chicago memorializing the services to 
America by Robert Morris and Salomon. The 
monument, by the late sculptor, Lorado Taft, 
was unveiled on the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Bill of Rights, December 
15, 1941, and has since become a shrine sym- 
bolizing the unity of all peoples and all 
creeds. 

This need fcr unity in the struggle against 
tyranny was reemphasized on Wednesday 
throughout the city, and this gesture repre- 
sents Americanism at its finest. Further- 
more, it also serves to bring home to many 
the fact that there were Jews in America 
from this country’s earliest days and that 
their patriotic record has been outstanding. 

Beginning with Asser Levy, who, in 1654, 
won his right to stand guard in New Am- 
sterdam, the military record of Jews has 
kept pace with the growth of the United 
States. Many of them achieved high rank 
and many distinguished themselves for brav- 
ery under fire. There were Jews, for exam- 
ple, on General Washington’s staff, and it 
‘was a Jew, Benjamin Nones, who carried Gen- 
eral Lafayette from the battlefield after he 
was wounded. There were Jews on the front 
lines in every war in America’s history. More 
than 250,000 served in World War No. 1, and 
this number will be greatly increased in the 
present conflict. 

One of the greatest dangers this country 
faces is the effort of the Nazi propaganda 
machine, which has been attempting to 
spread the seeds of disunity by an attack on 


the loyalty and courage of Jews, and then 
sowing dissension by continuing to attack 
other segments of America’s diversified pop- 
ulation. This evil design of the enemy can 


-be counteracted and defeated by presenting 


the truth, and publicizing that truth as 
much as possible. 
It is for this reason that Chicago’s observ- 


ance takes on much more than local color 


and is deserving of national interest. We 
would like to see cities throughout the coun- 
try mark such a day in like spirit, and then 
go on to setting aside periods to publicize 
the patriotic records of American heroes of 
other descents. 


General Welfare Act 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of discussion lately 
regarding social security. Although our 
primary purpose is, of course, to win the 
war first and talk the peace afterward, 
there still exists a duty, as pointed out 
by the President in his annual message, 
to the legislative bodies of this Nation 
to lay the foundations for a better social 
plan, not only for the returning men of 
the armed services but as a stabilizer in 
the challenge to come of the post-war 
world. 

I have reintroduced again the so- 
called general welfare bill. The pre- 
dominating features of this bill, of 
course, deal with the particular problem 
of old-age assistance. A smaller bill in- 
troduced by myself in 1936 received some 
213 signatures from this body, and again 
the bill introduced last year fell short 
of only 1 Member on the petition which 
would allow its immediate hearing on 
the floor. As a matter of fact, the last 
week of Congress found 217 Members of 
the House of Representatives urging the 
body to discuss and pass the General 
Welfare Act. 

The salient features of the new bill are 
as follows: 

BILL ANALYZED 

The new General Welfare Act, which will 
be presented to the Seventy-eighth Congress 
when it opens on Wednesday, January 6 
(just as this issue of the News-Advocate 
comes off the presses and goes into the 
mails) and which will be published in full 
beginning with out next issue, contains the 
following salient features: 

1. All who pay the Victory tax of 5 per- 
cent for 2 years to be guaranteed a mini- 
mum or basic “matured annuity” of $30 
per month at 65 at the end of the war as 
a refund of one-fifth of this Victory tax 
in addition to the cash refund already pro- 
vided for in the Revenue Act of 1942. 

2. The matured annuity is to be in- 
creased to not exceeding $85 per month, at the 
rate of $1 per month for every full $2 above 
$5 per calendar quarter that is paid under 
the Victory tax (which is to be reduced to 
2 percent after the war and called a Ma- 
tured Annuity Tax) for at least one-half of 
the quarters the individual in question is 
subject to this tax. 
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3. This matured annuity is to be in addi- 
tion to “any other benefit or benefits of any 
nature that such individual may be receiving 
from any source whatsoever.” 

4. It is to be considered as akin to life 
insurance, only in reverse—those who live 
to be 65 get it and those who die before 
reaching that age contribute all that they 
have paid toward the fund with which to 
pay annuities to those who live to be 65, 
just as a person who pays life insurance 
premiums for 50 years contributes toward 
the fund to pay the beneficiaries of a person 
who dies the day after taking out his policy. 

5. Funeral benefits of 4 months’ annui- 
ties are provided for those covered by this 
system of Government annuities, which 
means most of the people of the Nation, 

6. Those not covered by either this ma- 
tured annuity system or the present Social 
Security retirement benefits would be bene- 
fited by the measure in the following par- 
ticulars: 

(a) The Federal Government under it 
would double, instead of merely matching, 
the contributions of the States to those 
receiving old-age assistance. 

(b) The maximum old-age assistance fig- 
ure would be raised from $40 to $45 per 
month. 

(c) Recipients would be allowed to earn 
not more than $30 per month. 

(d) They would not have to surrender 
their homes or their life insurance policies. 

(e) They would be allowed funeral ben- 
efits by the Federal Government of not to 
exceed $120. 

7. Those drawing retirement benefits under 
title II of the Social Security Act, under 
which the minimum benefit is still $10 per 
month, will be allowed to earn not more 
than $30 per month in covered employment 
as well as any amount they can get in un- 
covered employment. (Their funeral bene- 
fits are also taken care of as they would get 
them by virtue of their paying the Victory 
tax, they being eligible under both systems.) 

8. This will leave the taxing facilities of 
the Government under title II of the Social 
Security Act and Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act open for expansion of the Social 
Security Act along the lines recommended 
for England by the Beveridge report. The 
expansion in America, according to recom- 
mendations submitted to the President by 
the Social Security Board and the National 
Resources Planning Board long before the 
Beveridge report was made public, would give 
those covered by the present pay-roll tax sys- 
tem (industrial and office workers) additional 
benefits in the form of compensation in the 
case of disability or sickness and free medical 
treatment. We have no objection to these 
benefits being extended to those two groups. 
In fact, we recommend that the Social Se- 
curity Act be so extended. However, since 
these two favored groups which already have 
quadruple benefits under the Social Security 
Act (a temporary pension at any age in case 
of loss of position, a permanent pension at 
65, pensions for their wives at 65, and pen- 
sions for surviving widows and minor chil- 
dren) and have the free services of two Gov- 
ernment agencies and two great labor organi- 
zations to fight for their further protection, 
we feel that we should continue our services 
exclusively on behalf of the totally unpro- 
tected and forgotten citizens of America—the 
have-nots under the present Social Security 
Act, approximately 20,000,000 of whom would 
be brought under coverage by the new General 
Welfare Act for two benefits (a matured an- 
nuity for life and funeral benefits). At pres- 
ent they get no benefits whatever under the 
Social Security Act, except by poverty regis- 
tration of themselves and their entire fami- 


lies under title I of the Social Security Act, 


although they help to subsidize the quad- 
ruple benefits to the two favored groups by 
helping to pay in passed on pay-roll taxes 
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the employer's four-fifths share of the pres- 
ent pay-roll taxes under the Social Security 
Act, which all economists and tax experts will 
admit. Other organizations and individuals, 
including the Ponzi of the pension field, who 
stated at the Chicago Democratic National 
Convention that he “would not be interested 
in the old people as a class” may espouse fur- 
ther benefits to the haves or favored groups, 
but as for the G. W. F. A., supported mainly 
by the contributions of the have nots,“ it 
will continue to lead the battle for them at 
the Nation's Capital until such time as they 
receive at least their fair share of the benefits 
and at least the modicum of compensation a 
country prosperous even in wartime can afford 
to allow them for their services in helping to 
build our Nation and make it what it is 
today—the greatest nation on the face of the 
earth. 


AS BROAD AS WAR WILL PERMIT 


This is as broad an extension of social se- 
curity in America as the war will permit at 
the present time, Actual contact with prac- 
tically all the Members of the last three Con- 
gresses convinces us that nothing more 
stringent than this along pension or social 
security lines has a ghost of a chance of 
getting through the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress so long as we are at war. All realize 
that if the war isn't won all social progress 
whatever will be goné, so everyone must place 
the war effort first. 


NEW BILL HAS SPLENDID CHANCE 


However, a bill containing the features out- 
lined above have a good chance of early enact- 
ment, as it would help rather than hinder the 
war situation. No new tax would be neces- 
sary. In fact, there would be a modification of 
a tax already levied. The Nation would wel- 
come this modification, and Congress should 
hail it, as it would clear the atmosphere 
and make the task of Congress easier, for 
Congress will be forced to find new sources 
of taxation as our war demands grow. The 
result, however, would be the inauguration 
of a general system of annuities to all groups 
in America that would end once and for all 
the inequitable end un-American system 
of social security for just certain groups and 
certain classes. 

PRACTICALLY ALL OBJECTIVES ATTAINED 


Were this bill adopted, practically all of 
the objectives for which we have been fight- 
ing for 5% years would be attained. We 
could then fight for the balance, just as 
we are now fighting for a universal social 
security system after having suggested and 
worked for the tax which was ultimately 
adopted and which is ideally suited to sus- 
taining such an all-inclusive social security 
system in America. In other words, right 
before our yery noses the whole pattern is 
being worked out just as we had planned it 
and we are getting, by easy stages, everything 
for which we have fought so hard in the last 
three Congresses. We are sorry it couldn't 
come sooner, but better late than never. 

SITUATION VERY HOPEFUL 

The situation is hopeful indeed and all 
general welfare advocates have cause to re- 
joice that they stuck with the ship and are 
now helping to bring it safely into port. 


Mr. Speaker, in the broader field of 
social security, paramount in the people’s 
minds today for discussion, is the so- 
called Beveridge plan. This plan origi- 
nated in Great Britain to coordinate its 
social security with its war effort. Any 
discussion of old-age assistance and so- 
cial security must of necessity lead into 
an over-all plan, which the so-called 
Beveridge idea contemplates. It may be 
well, therefore, in this discussion to look 
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further into the British proposal. One 
of the brilliant editorial writers on the 
Pacific coast, Mr. E. B. Fussell, of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, in an article 
last week gave a very able history and 
analysis of the Beveridge plan. I think it 
well that Members of Congress, who will 
have this problem before them, look 
carefully into the Fussell analysis. He 
said in part: 

In a world as closely knit as ours has be- 
come, no sweeping internal change can be 
made in one country without affecting others. 

The Beveridge report, proposing a striking 
extension of social security in Great Britain, 
is a case in point. 

President Roosevelt is reported to have on 
his desk a report of the National Resources 
Planning Board, which in many ways paral- 
lels the Beveridge report. And with a session 
of the legislature looming some features of 
the Beveridge plan may command early atten- 
tion in this State. 

Great Britain started social-security plans 
much earlier than the United States, and 
already has carried them much further 
though rates do not compare with those in 
this country. 

The first British workmen’s compensation 
legislation, for instance, dates from 1895. 
The State of Washington, in 1911, was the 
first in this country to put a workmen's com- 
pensation law into effect. Besides old-age 
pensions and unemployment insurance, 
which Britain adopted long in advance of 
the United States, the British system now 
includes medical care. 

The Beveridge report proposes to add such 
features as hospitalization, marriage, mater- 
nity, and funeral grants. 

What is even more striking, however, is the 
integration of the entire British social-secu- 
rity system which the Beveridge report pro- 
poses. The present British system started, 
much like our own, in a series of separate 
laws. The Beveridge plan calls for a unified 
system to which the individual, his employer 
(if he has one), and the Government will all 
contribute under a simplified system of dis- 
tributing costs and with a schedule of equal- 
ized benefits. 

Under the present British laws, it is pointed 
out in the report, a British .workman, out 
of a jcb, may find his compensation increased 
if he becomes ill. Another workman, also 
jobless, may lose money if he becomes sick 
while out of employment. 

Similar contradictory situations may be 
found under the laws of this State. 

Up to the last election, for instance, $40 
a month was the standard for an old-age 
pensioner, $35 for a worker totally incapaci- 
tated by an industrial injury. Under refer- 
endum 22 the rate for the injured workman 
was raised to $50. But if the injured worker 
is married he and his wife receive consid- 
erably less than the married old-age pen- 
sioner whose wife is also of pension age. 
Rates of unemployment insurance payments 
are something else again. 

Under the Beveridge plan the base rate 
proposed for payments to an unmarried man 
is 24 shillings ($5) a week, for a married 
man with a wife not gainfully employed, 
40 shillings ($8), whether unemployed or 
incapacitated by age or otherwise. 

Rates reflect a British scale below that of 
the United States, but under various con- 
tingencies the basic rates proposed may be 
increased. 

As to old-age pensions, the Beveridge re- 
port takes into account the same difference 
between old-age assistance (requiring means 
test) and old-age insurance (in which the 
pensioner contributes to the cost by taxes 
paid through pay-roll deductions) which now 
prevails in this country. 
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The plan calls, however, for the gradual 
elimination of the means test over a period 
of 20 years, : 

Another feature of the plan relating to 
old-age pensions is to encourage the man or 
woman able to continue work after reaching 
minimum retirement age (65 for men, 60 for 
women) to do so, The pension rate would 
be increased for each year that was worked 
after reaching the retirement minimum. 


} In Time of War Prepare for Peace 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the initial 
responses to House Joint Resolution 28, 
which I introduced on the opening day 
of Congress for the purpose of creating 
a 32-member bipartisan post-war plan- 
ning commission have been very gratify- 
ing, and lead me to believe that there is 
a substantial segment of American pub- 
lic opinion that agrees with the premise 
that it is just as important in time of 
war to prepare for peace as it is in time 
of peace to prepare for war. I believe, 
Mr. Speaker, that Americans generally 
will applaud any action this House will 
take to set up tho machinery now for 
bringing representatives of the executive 
and legislative departments of Govern- 
ment, together with able representatives 
of the general public, to consider real- 
istically and dispassionately without 
political bias or partisan plumping, the 
optimum outlines for post-war policies 
which will best serve both our domestic 
economy and our foreign responsibilities 
while making the maximum contribution 
to the peace and prosperity of all man- 
kind. I sincerely believe that the early 
adoption of House Joint Resolution 28 
will create such machinery. 

Mr. Speaker, what I have in mind in 
sponsoring my resolution is the creation 
of a somewhat analogous agency in the 
field of intangible planning as that which 
the Government has set up in the field of 
tangible inventions. The National In- 
ventors’ Council provides a board of 
hard-headed experts and technicians 
who examine all inventions submitted to 
it which offer any possibility of advanc- 
ing our war program. These inventions 
are considered on their merit. They are 
analyzed by craftsmen in the field of 
machinery and science on the basis of 
the results they will produce. Not the 
authorship of the invention but the abil- 
ity of that invention to serve the common 
cause is the criterion by which proposals 
are accepted or rejected. As a result, 
many helpful inventions are being made 
available to our armed forces and our 
drive toward victory is accelerated. It is 
both unfortunate and unwise that no 
similar testing laboratory has been es- 
tablished for an equally impersonal and 
nonpartisan examination and analysis of 
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the various plans and proposals for post- 
war policies. 

Here again, not the authorship of the 
proposal but its ability to serve the com- 
mon cause of world peace and human ad- 
vancement must be the criterion for its 
acceptance or rejection. What is of im- 
portance is not, “Who said it?” or “Who 
proposed it?” but “Will it work?” and 
“Will it deal justly and effectively both 
with our American destiny and the bet- 
ter world which we all hope will follow 
this war?” As of today, the man with an 
invention in the field of explosives or 
armaments has a source to which he can 
submit his proposal but the author of a 
proposal in the field of human relations 
after this war or in the sphere of post- 
war economics or politics has no court 
before which to try his case. We must 
take action to correct this deficiency or 
the victory which mechanical inventions 
are helping to make possible may again 
prove to be only a successful culmination 
of a military contest with no lasting ad- 
vancement being made in the long trail 
toward a better and more orderly civili- 
zation. 

Idealists alone can neither win a war 
nor write a lasting peace. The highly 
desirable plans of the idealists must be 
measured always in terms of the practi- 
cal and the possible. The realists who 

manage the world’s affairs must be con- 
sulted in the necessary business of trans- 
lating valuable ideals into workable plans 
and programs of action. Such a task is 
not an easy job. It cannot be done upon 
the impulse of the moment. It cannot 
result from consultations around a peace 
table following a long and bloody war 
unless careful and conscientious plan- 
ning and preparation have preceded the 
peace conference. 

It takes longer and it is far more diffi- 
cult to plan a program of peaceful inter- 
national existence based upon premises 
which are sound and principles which are 
just than it does to plan the most difi- 
cult of military campaigns. The ele- 
ments of strength and power in a military 
campaign can overcome and conquer 
even highly important errors in advance 
planning, but in the field of peaceful hu- 
man behavior even the strongest and 
most powerful cannot perpetuate a sys- 
tem which is based on inequities or which 
ignores fundamental lessons of ex- 
Perience in its make-up. 

Post-war policies for America must be 
workable; they must be based upon the 
lessons of experience, they must recog- 
nize the interplay between foreign policy 
and domestic economy, they must fall 
within the realms of plausibility and 
possibility, they must offer real hope for 
permanent peace and for general eco- 
nomic stability and prosperity here in the 
United States with opportunity as well 
for other nations to develop, if they will 
practice prudent policies, an economy 
which will provide stable government and 
individual prosperity. Simply to discuss 
world affairs and post-war foreign poli- 
cies without evaluating their impact upon 
our domestic economy is no more wise or 
Statesmanlike than to attempt to plan 
domestic economic programs for recovery 
and prosperity without studying their 


workability in the world in which we shall 
live following the war. 

The important link in the chain of 
events to follow this war is the rela- 
tionship between sound domestic econ- 
omy and wise foreign policy. Neither 
must wreck the other. Neither must 
weaken the other. Neither must ignore 
the other. From this it should follow 
that both should be considered together 
and that plans for both should without 
further delay be provided with some 
testing laboratory, uncolored by political 
bias, where experts and realists could 
explore their workable features, discard 
their unsuitable provisions and begin 
the development of an area of agree- 
ment upon which all good Americans 
could start uniting for the benefit of all. 
Mr. Speaker, I expect to ask the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee of which I 
am a member to give its consideration to 
my resolution at an early date and I 
sincerely hope that those in this Con- 
gress and the country who feel that the 
time has come to begin planning for what 
is to follow our victory will join in urg- 
ing the creation of some such post-war 
planning commission as I have proposed. 

Among the favorable reactions to 
House Joint Resolution 28, I have ob- 
served comments coming from every sec- 
tion of the country and from almost 
every conceivable segment of political 
thought. Frank R. Kent, noted colum- 
nist, said: 

It basically has the right view. This plan- 
ning business should not be left exclusively 
to the executive branch. If an official com- 
mission of this sort could be created by 
Congress and started to work now, there 
is no reason the answer could not be found 
and the goal which all desire at least 
measurably approached, At any rate, what- 
ever the progress made, such a commission 
would achieve at once two eminently destra- 
bie things: First, it would end the con- 
fusion engendered by some 20-odd unco- 
ordinated and unrelated governmental 
agencies which are mulling around on this 
“better world” proposition; second, it would 


keep whatever plan eventually is evolved 
free of the New Deal brand. 


The Christian Science Monitor said: 


Mr. MuwnoprT’s peace-planning resolution 
which emerged from the week’s grist of the 
new legislative \ mill, takes on special signifi- 
cance. * * Those who are familiar 
with the Sous Dakotan's peace views know 
that his objective is to stimulate the most 
representative and responsible discussion of 
post-war plans among all groups in the coun- 
try, to offer an authoritative and responsive 
forum and to provide the means for bringing 
the Congress in behind the Executive on the 
broadest possible agreement. 


Many similar statements could be cited 
from important editors and commenta- 
tors. However, Mr. Speaker, I shall con- 
clude these remarks by adding hereto an 
editorial from the Daily Argus Leader, 
of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. This is the largest 
and most influential newspaper pub- 
lished in five Midwestern States and re- 
flects a typical viewpoint on the part of 
a paper which opposed pre-Pearl Harbor 
steps which it felt brought us closer and 
closer to war but which today is in the 
vanguard urging an all-out effort for 
early and conclusive victory and for the 
development of post-war policies which 
will be both wise and workable, 
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4 POST-WAR STUDY 


Many persons these days are discussing the 
international policies that should prevail 
following the war. 

The ideas are almost as numerous as the 
speakers. One school of thought advocates a 
glorified league of nations. Another sees 
merit in a plan for a federation of democra- 
cies. A third believes in a rule by might on 
the part of the stronger nations. 

Apart from these broad suggestions, there 
are some specific utterances—a bit of pre- 
liminary discussion about how Germany and 
Japan, for example, should be controlled, 
territorial divisions, future empires, etc. 

The entire subject is a complicated one, 
and there are few persons so bold as to sug- 
gest that they have what they consider a 
complete and a perfect answer. Even Vice 
President WaLLace admits some uncertain- 
ties. 

It is plain, nevertheless, that the post-war 
world program is one that will be crying for 
attention as soon as the war is over. It will 
be necessary to do something. Obviously we 
will be better prepared to present construc- 
tive suggestions if we have engaged in ad- 
vance study of the subject. 

So far, however, the discussions have been 
quite informal and personal. Governments 
themselves have refrained carefully from 
committing themselves to a course of action. 
This, it seems to us, is judicious prudence 
under the circumstances. No nation will be 
able to have a program exactly to its liking. — 
When the post-war deliberations begin, com- 
promises will be required. 

Because the problem is so immense and so 
vital, it is unwise, though, to assume that it 
should be officially ignored. The first job, of 
course, is to win the war. But that Victory 
will be in itself of little satisfaction if it is 
not followed by the best action possible to 
insure an orderly world in the future. 

Thus, it seems to us, there is much merit 
in the proposal presented to Congress last 
week by Representative Kart MUNDT, of South 
Dakota. He suggests the formation of a 
commission to study the problem. Accord- 
ing to his plan, this commission would con- 
sist of 32 members—eight to be appointed by 
Secretary Hull, eight by former President 
Herbert Hoover, and the remaining 16 to be 
named by the majority and minority leaders 
of the Senate and the Speaker and the minor- 
ity leader of the House. These latter 16 
would be equally divided between Republi- 
cans and Democrats. 

Explaining his proposal, MUNDT said: 

“It is just as important in time of war to 
prepare for peace as it is in time of peace 
to prepare for war. No one can predict 
just when this war will be won nor which 
political party will be charged with writing 
the peace and directing the period of recon- 
struction. It is also true that neither a 
wise and lasting peace nor a safe and sound 
reconstruction policy will eventuate if either 
is to be developed and determined upon 
narrow partisan lines. Thus I hope Con- 
gress will adopt my proposal to make realistic, 
bipartisan, nonpolitical study of post-war for- 
eign and domestic proposals to the end that 
America and all the world can benefit from 
recommendations worked out in such an at- 
mosphere of serious-minded, nonsensational, 
deliberation on the most significant prob- 
lems ever facing this Republic. The peace 
ol the world and the preservation of our 
way of life here at home may well depend 
upon the results obtained by the type of 
careful, impersonal, fact-facing planning 


. which a commission of this type can accom- 


plish. The time to start planning without 
partisanship for a victory which will be se- 
cure and significant is now.” 

A commission such as Munor contemplates 
would serve a definite purpose. It could 
serve as a fact-finding board as well as a 
policy-recommending one. The information 
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it would assemble and the suggestions it 
would provide should be invaluable in the 
deliberations following the war. 

The basis on which the personnel of the 
commission is to be selected offers an op- 
portunity for a broad cross section of Ameri- 
can opinion. This is an important consid- 
eration in view of the fact that national 
endorsement will be necessary to place our 
participation in the program in operation. 


Food Rationing 
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HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
or», I include the following letter: 


Hotyoxe, Mass., January 10, 1943. 
Hon. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALLEN: With the thermometer at 65° 
in my library I presume your problems in 
Washington keep your blood in circulation. 
The Republican Party has a good chance this 
year to turn the spotlight on the mismanage- 
ment of the bureaucrats in Washington, and I 
hope the New England Members of Congress 
can get some constructive action in this great 
country which boasted that it was self-suffl- 
cient. The motto in Washington seems to be 
“Let New England freeze and starve and walk 
and like it.” The silver bloc can hold up 
legislation. The labor bloc can hold up pro- 
duction. The farm bloc can raise prices but 
“to h with New England.“ We can 
take it when necessary for this neck of the 
woods always has, but there is a limit when 
bad management shows up so grossly. They 
knew last August we were to take North 
Africa. Why did they not plan their logistics 
to get the gasoline where it would be avall- 
able? The opinion is that they are using 
this excuse as an alibi. With plenty of 
gasoline in the country why can't they send 
one or two convoys of tankers up this way? 
The pipe line of Ickes proposed a year ago 
would have helped but that is over the dam. 
Why not let the Army engineers who built 
the impossible highway to Alaska in record 
time tackle this pipe line job? No beef, no 
bacon, no butter for New England. With 
millions of pounds of butter in the store- 
houses of New York growing rancid waiting 
for shipment to Russia according to the 
radio where they may use it to grease their 
machinery—and probably don’t know butter. 
It is pathetic to see the crowd of women 
storming Kennedy’s butter store on High 
Street kept in order by a policeman and the 
weather zero. All the stores here have the 
sign “No butter, don't ask for it“ and there 
is no butter in Springfield. An Army man 
from Westover Field told my grocer, “I don't 
know where all the butter goes, we have not 
had any in Westover for 3 weeks.” We don’t 
expect to get beef any more and there is 
no bacon here or in Springfield. The less said 
about the gasoline situation the better and 
the rubber situation, too. Fulton Lewis Jr. 
is focusing on that. I think the crowning 
racket is the invasion of the home by spotters 
for copper, brass, and bronze, when a woman 
accompanied by a high-school boy, with scales, 
goes into the home of a widow on Lincoln 
Street, as was done since Christmas, and 
weighs her brass candlesticks and andirons 
and other household articles it goes back to 


the times when people openly resented the 
“search and seizure” edicts of the King. I 
don't think Hitler has gone as far as that 
in Germany. How can we be free from 
fear if our homes are to be searched in 
New England? Free from want if we can't 
get food. Free to worship if the churches 
are closed because of no oil. What good is a 
free press if you freeze? We need less red 
tape and more red blood. I hope you can 
lead the New England Congressmen to action 
not words. No alibis allowed. 
Sincerely, 
ARTHUR B. CHAPIN, 


Address of Hon. Wright Patman, of Texas, 
Before the Texas State Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HGUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having been obtained for that pur- 
pose, I am inserting herewith an address 
delivered by our colleague the Honorable 
WRIGHT Parman, before the Texas State 
Society in the District of Columbia, at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Saturday evening, 
January 16,1943. Texas people in Wash- 
ington have one of the largest societies 
in the Capital City. More than 4,200 
temporary residents of Washington, who 
are permanent residents of Texas, are 
members of this organization. 

The officers and directors of the Texas 
State Society are as follows: 

Hon. Wright Patman, president; Hon. 
Ed Gossett, Hon. Lindley Beckworth, Mrs. 
Theo L. Edmiston, vice presidents; Dale 
Miller, secretary-treasurer; Ira Lee Law, 
sergeant at arms; Miss Alla Clary, offi- 
cial hostess; Miss Margaret Black, as- 
sistant hostess; Mrs. Tom Connally, Mrs. 
Luther Johnson, Mrs. Lyndon Johnson, 
Mrs. Roy Miller, Mrs. Bob Poage, Clifford 
Beckham, Hon. Paul Kilday, Robert Nes- 
bitt, Arthur Perry, Ralph Pittman, Hon. 
Eugene Worley, George Wythe, executive 
committee. 

The address is as follows: 

The people of Texas are willingly doing 
everything within their power to help our 
Commander in Chief smash the Axis a’ the 
earliest possible time. Texas has contrib- 
uted generously in men, materials, and 
money, and will continue to do so as long 
as the need exists. Texans have gone over 
the top in every war quota and will continue 
to do so, 

TEXANS IN MILITARY SERVICE 

Texas has a higher proportion of her popu- 
lation in the combat services of our country 
than any other State—50,000 in the Navy, 
almost a quarter of a million in the Army, 
and the majcr part of an entire division of 
the Marine Corps. The largest naval air 
station in the United States is at Corpus 
Christi; and throughout Texas, the Army and 
Navy have more than 100 camps and stations. 

The largest group of aviation cadets ever 
seen in this country recently gathered at San 
Antonio, Tex., to hear an address by Lt. Zen. 
Henry H. Arnold, of the Army Air Forces. 
The group covered 10 acres and numbered 
tens of thousands. 
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UNDER SIX FLAGS 
Texans have lived under six national flags, 
representing France, Spain, Mexico, the Re- 
public of Texas, the Confederacy, and the 
United States, 
ENTERED UNION BY TREATY 
Texas is the only State, which entered the 
Union by treaty made as an independent 
republic. 
The treaty by which Texas entered the 
Union contains provisions for creating out of 


its territory four other States “in addition 


to said State of Texas,” if the Texans so de- 
sire. It will probably never happen. Texans 
are too proud of their State as it is. 

LAND OF PLENTY, PROMISE, ADVENTURE, AND 

ROMANCE 

Texas is recognized as the land of plenty 
and promise, where the people combine the 
culture of the East, with the vision of the 
West, and the energy of the North, with the 
hospitality of the South. 

Texas has been transformed from a land of 
adventure and romance to a rich and produc- 
tive area, where progressive and cultured citi- 
zens challenge the world in civic, agricultural, 
and industrial activities. 

INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 

Texas’ industries contribute hugely to the 
“arsenal of democracy.” 

Texas oil fuels fighting machines all over 
the world and working machines at home. 
Texas has one-half of the oil reserves in our 
country, and has one-fourth of all the oil in 
the entire world. Our great chemical indus- 
try in Texas is a giant in war production and 
our State alone could clothe and feed a whole 
army. 

SIZE OF TEXAS 


The size of Texas compares favorably with 
its greatness in many other ways. Her peo- 
ple are equal in spirit to the size of their 
State. My home in Texarkana is nearer the 
capitals of 18 other States than it is to an- 
other point in our State El Paso. 

Texas has sufficient land to supply every 
man, woman, and child in the United States 
with 1 acre each. 

Texas produces about three-fourths of the 
Nation's total supply of sulfur. 


“DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS” 


Not long ago, I visited a large bombing fac- 
tory, employing 57,000 people, which was sev- 
eral hundred miles from Texas, but 25 percent 
of the working personnel was from our State. 
Every day at noon, there was a silent period 
of 15 minutes to enable the workers to listen 
to the news of the world. Usually there were 
1 or 2 minutes remaining, and popular selec- 
tions of music were carried over the public 
address system during this time, It was 
necessary to refrain from playing “Deep in the 
Heart of Texas,” as it caused so many of their 
best employees to resign and go back home 
in Texas. 


DEMONSTRATED PATRIOTISM OF TEXAS 


In view of the fact that this is a meeting 
of Texans here in Washington, I presume it 
will be in order to point with pride to the 
demonstrated patriotism of the young men 
of the Lone Star State without being subject 
to the criticism of boasting. We are proud 
of our servicemen in Texas and we are also 
proud of the civilian population that is 
so patriotically supporting them ind as- 
sisting in the prosecution of this war. I 
have obtained from the War Department the 
number of enlistments in the Army of the 
United States from December 8, 1941 (the 
day after Pearl Harbor), to November 1, 1942, 
by States of residence. After obtaining this 
information, the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress assisted me in 
arriving at the percentage of enlistments to 
population in each State. This includes 
voluntary enlistments—does not include in- 
ductees—and only includes the Army and not 
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the other branches of military service. I 
have secured the permission of the War De- 
partment to release this information. 
is as follows: 


It is 


Number | Percent- 


1 8, 785 0, 308 

2, 807 562 

6, 106 313 

87, 603 5⁴⁴ 

6, 644 . 591 

9,025 .529 

Delaware. 932 . 349 

District of Columbia.. 2, 422 .365 

ana A 7.681 401 

Georxi 11. 837 878 

2. 153 410 

31, 198 305 

3, 427, 796 12, 742 372 

2, 538, 268 » 346 

1, 801, 068 385 

2, 845, 627 20 

2 363, 880 2345 

847, 226 . 433 

1,821, 244 „47L 

4, 316, 721 26, 093 604 

5, 256, 106 20, 708 „394 

2. 792, 300 10, 983 „393 

2, 183, 796 4,771 . 218 

3, 784, 664 12, 447 329 

550, 456 3, 381 . 604 

1, 315, 834 5, 762 438 

New Hampshire aor 3,118 7654 
‘ew Hampshire. „ 116 . 

New Jersey... 19, 309 404 

New Mexico 3, 278 . 628 

New Verk. 67, 050 407 

North Carolina. 9,355 202 

‘orth D: 1,610 - 251 

0 AO SSeS 27,712 401 

Oklahoma... 14, 287 611 

regon 4, 736 2435 

Pennsylvania. 52, 480 . 530 

Rhode Island. 4, 501 631 

South Carolina. 5, 040 . 265 

South Dakota. 1,898 2205 

Tennessee 9, 501 .326 

Texas 53,015 . 825 

tan 1, 756 319 

Vermont. 2, 336 + 650 

7 Tae cian 8, 630 «322 

Washington. 9, 407 5⁴² 

West Virgini: 8, 671 450 

i 14, 367 458 

1. 507 601 


TEXANS MAINTAIN THEIR REPUTATION 


It is recorded that .efferson Davis, reviewing 
the Texas Brigade at Richmond, Va., in 1861, 
expressed it this way 

“The soldiers of other States have a reputa- 
tion to establish. The sons of Texas have a 
reputation to maintain.” 

So in this global war, as in all other wars, 
the servicemen of the great Lone Star State 
of Texas will mainta.n that reputation, and 
the civilian citizenship of Texas will continue 
to support them 100 percent. 


Farm Financing Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. OCONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am irsert- 
ing a letter I received from a friend of 
mine, Don Holloway, o Pompeys Pillar, 
Mont. It contains some factual infor- 
mation I think the Congress should have, 
and I believe it is worthy of a place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Pompeys PILLAR, MONT., January 6, 1943, 

Congressman James F O'CONNOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Immediately after Pearl Harbor 
our Government, finding the pressing need 
of planes, guns, tanks, and munitions, 
reached dewn in its pocket and financed 
such industries as General Motors, Chrysler 
Corporation, and others to expand in an “all 
out” effort of production, the sky the limit. 

Popular weekly magazines carried photos of 
plants costing millions of dollars, built with 
Federal money. This was a good investment 
in our freedom and no kick coming. 

However, agriculture—one of the largest 
industries in our country—was told to get 
out of debt. Farmers were warned of bor- 
rowing money in uncertain times like these. 
But, in the next breath, they were told to step 
up their production. 

The farmers in the large-producer class are 
already at top production and have been for 
several years. They had to be to make ends 
meet. 

Why, then, is there a shortage of food? 
Why does meat have to be rationed? Why 
is there a scarcity of butter and eggs? 

Here ure some of the reasons: Many farm- 
ers have increased their production by a small 
percentage, while, on the other hand, many 
others have cut down because of labor short- 
age, machinery shortage, and other obvious 
reasons There are any number of low-in- 
come farmers wht have left the farms and 
taken up jobs elsewhere, and there will be 
more as time goes on. In my own commu- 
nity I know of three families leaving within 
the week. 

I have attended several auction sales in 
the past 3 or 4 months. Herds of fine, 
high-producing dairy cattle were sold at 
market price. These animals were purchased 
by packers and local feeders, to be slaughtered 
later. 

Let us look at the farmers in another 
bracket, the low-income or small producer, 
and there are about 80 of these to 20 of the 
large producers. These farmers could in- 
crease their production at least 100 percent 
and in many cases 200 to 300 percent. Many 
of these farmers are milking two or three 
cows (with equipment for three times that 
number). They keep 25 to 30 laying hens, 
and could, just as easily, take care of 200 to 
300. This could be done without additional 
labor. 

There is no manpower shortage on the 
average farm. Each farmer could easily pro- 
duce three times the amount he is producing 
et present. Why don’t he do it, you ask. 

Finance is the answer. Why not take 
Farm Security Administration's experience, 
The percentage of bad loans issued by this 
program was remarkably small, when we stop 
to consider the borrowers were bad risks in the 
eyes of the bankers and other loan agencies. 
The average farmer is not a bad risk. 

Take the case of the aforementioned dairy 
cattle. Each of these cows could have been 
placed within a radius of 2 miles, where 
they could have been kept in production if 
the farmers were financially able to buy them, 

No doubt you feel that we do have just 
such a program now in the Price Control 
Administration and Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, but they are inadequate. Here is 
an example: A farmer with 16 head of good 
cattle owned his own place, plenty of feed 
(in fact, enough feed and for 5 
times the number he had) went to the Price 
Control Administration to borrow money. 
They gave him $400 and even wanted a 
mortgage on his late-model pick-up be- 
sides a mortgage on all his livestock, includ- 
ing 5 head of horses—a $2,500 security and 
a $400 Ioan. 

If a farmer has 10 good cows, it is equiv- 
alent to $1,000, and in a year’s time it will 
increase to $1,500. Surely livestock is just 
as good, from an investment’s standpoint, 
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as factories, which could be obsolete in a 
few years. It has happened. 

We farmers want freedom and security as 
bad as anyone, and we will do all we can to 
bring this about. We have one of the finest 
countries in the world and the best gov- 
ernment in the world. If we didn't, I 
wouldn't feel free to write to you as I'm 
doing. 

I have supported you in the past and will 
support you in the future. This letter is 
only my opinion. But I've felt all along 
that our Government and the men, like your- 
self, who represent us haven’t forgotten the 
“folks at home.” 

In order to do any good, this financing 
should be forthcoming immediately, before 
another crop year is started. 

“Food will win the war and write the 
peace.” So give the small farmer a chance, 
He wants in this scrap, too. 

Give the small farmer some support finan- 
cially, and see your production of food go up. 

Yours for victory, 
Don HOLLOWAY, 
Pompeys Pillar, Mont. 


War Industries in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF WEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I want to say that I am very much 
concerned about the war industries in 
New York City and vicinity. 

We are now engaged in a total war. 
A war that requires the complete mo- 
bilization of all of our resources. A war 
that demands the cooperation of indus- 
try and labor. A war that is so total in 
scope that every hamlet, town, and vil- 
lage, as well as our large cities, must un- 
qualifiedly support the war effort. 

Industries and plants which in peace- 
time manufactured nonessentials, now 
create the sinews of war. Manufacturing 
and industrial centers have now become 
defense areas, Communities formerly 
nonproductive are now teeming with war 
enterprises. 

In projecting these war aims, New 
York, with its tremendous facilities, has 
sought to do its share. Approximately 
$12,000,000,000 of new Victory loan bonds 
were sold, which amount exceeds by 
$3,000,000 the original contemplated sub- 
scription. Approximately 50 percent of 
the entire subscription was sold in New 
York. In a small theater in Forest Hills, 
at one attendance on Friday, December 
11, 1942, $7,000 worth of bonds were pur- 
chased in cash, despite the fact that no 
one in the audience anticipated a sale. 

The New York area, which sent 790,500 
tons of iron and steel scrap to mills, dur- 
ing last July, August, and September, 
led the rest of the country in percentage 
of quota shipments for the third quarter 
of the year. New York’s men and women 
have enthusiastically joined every volun- 
teer organization. It has more than met 
its quota in the armed forces, 
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Nevertheless, New York has been 
treated like an unwanted child. It has 
been discriminated against in the plac- 
ing of war orders and in the transfer and 
distribution of Government bureaus. 

New York has a surplus of manpower, 
more than sufficient industrial, plant, and 
office space, adequate housing, and cheap 
and excellent transportation, while other 
sections of the country engaged in war 
work are experiencing serious shortages 
of these categories. 

In Washington, D. C., the serious lack 
of housing and insufficient transporta- 
tion are bottlenecks that impair the war 
activity. It has been estimated that the 
housing is far short of the needs for the 
capital’s new 360,000 population and the 
30,000 or more expected to come in the 
next 6 or 8 months. The transportation 
problem is just as serious. The buses and 
trolleys are insufficient for the needs of 
so many governmental employees who 
are concentrated in less than 2 miles 
square, abutting Constitution Avenue, 
from Capitol Hill to the War Department. 

These inadequacies exist. and are be- 
coming progressively serious and menac- 
ing in many of the war areas, such as 
Washington, Baltimore, Detroit, Norfolk, 
and so forth. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, in a survey of the problems result- 
ing from these shortages, revealed that 
housing congestion in war centers has 
created grave issues which cannot be 
overlooked. Thousands of men and 
women fiocking to war plants have taxed 
housing, sanitary, and supply facilities. 

On the fringe of these war areas, many 
trailer camps have sprung up housing 
thousands of workers. Conditions have 
become so bad as to force the authorities 
to appeal to families whose sons have 
gone to war to turn over the vacated 
rooms to women seeking employment, or 
employed, in these areas. 

It is paradoxical that New York, which 
has none of these problems, must in the 
midst of this gigantic war effort, become 
a dying city. Today New York has the 
greatest supply of unemployed labor in 
the country. Only about 10 percent, or 
370,000, of the city’s workers have been 
engaged in war work. Between June 
1940 and July 1942, the city has received 
only 2 percent of the Army and Navy 
contracts, although its peacetime pro- 
duction amounted to 8 percent of the 
Nation’s manufactured goods. 

The Office of War Information, about 2 
weeks ago, stated that of about 15,000,000 
women gainfully employed in this coun- 
try, 4,000,000 were in war jobs, and pre- 
dicted by December 1943 there would be 
18,000,000 women, about 29 percent of the 
population, in paid employment, and 
6,000,000 of them, or 30 percent of the 
expected total war labor force of 20,- 
000,000, in war industries. This in- 
creased employment has not benefited 
New York, because the war contracts in 
this area are practically nonexistent, or 
inconsequential, in comparison with to- 
tal contracts let and New York’s ca- 
pacity. 

New York has been known as the larg- 
est manufacturing center in the country 
with more than 25,000 factories employ- 


ing approximately 500,000 people. In 
peacetime, it manufactured about 45 per- 
cent of all of the clothing manufactured 
in the country. With the large number 
of men constantly entering the armed 
forces, the demand for civilian apparel 
has fallen off, with resultant unemploy- 
ment in the industry. These men are 
skilled workers. They could readily 
adapt themselves to any war work re- 
lated to their industry. There is ample 
need for their skill in the war effort. 

As a result of war restrictions, private 
work in construction has practically 
ceased. Today, there are more than 40,- 
000 registered unemployed construction 
workers in the city of New York, who 
have little hope of finding employment in 
the building trades for the duration of 
the war. These workers, migrating to 
other cities, where there is war construc- 
tion, add to the confusion already exist- 
ing. On the other hard, they could make 
a real contribution to the war effort if 
they were able to obtain employment in 
their industry or enter a related industry 
in New York. 

New York is also known for its small 
plants. Ninety-nine percent of our fac- 
tories employ 250 people or less, and 92 
percent employ 50 people or less. These 
plants are rapidly being eliminated be- 
cause of their inability to obtain war con- 
tracts. As a result, many thousands are 
facing unemployment daily. 

In most instances, these plants could be 
converted to war use. Mr. George H. 
Sloan, Commissioner of Commerce for 
the City of New York, and chairman of 
the mayor’s business advisory committee, 
in an address before the New York Build- 
ing Congress on November 25, 1942, 
stated that had there been planned dis- 
tribution of war orders with small plants 
receiving contracts, to manufacture the 
simpler products, and being provided 
with the proper financial and technical 
assistance, small business would not have 
been in its present plight. The Smaller 
War Plants Corporation has been in ex- 
istence for about 6 months, but as yet no 
New York office has been set in operation, 
despite the fact that the modus operandi 
has been prepared and is available for 
use. 

New York, as a wholesale and retail 
center, faces a gloomy prospect. Many 
small stores have already been closed. 
Even chain organizations have been 
forced to eliminate some units because of 
lack of goods. The real shortage of con- 
sumers’ goods will appear next year, and 
even the so-called soft lines, such as 
clothing and textiles will be difficult to 
procure. 

For many years, New York has pro- 
duced 70 to 80 percent of the country’s 
women’s apparel, 40 percent of the men’s 
clothing, and 85 percent of the boys’ 
wear. Curbs on production of these con- 
sumers’ goods and shortages of merchan- 
dise will inevitably result in reduced 
sales and increased unemployment. New 
York City could easily produce a large 
proportion of the country’s essential ci- 
vilian goods for the duration of the war 
without impairing the war production, 
and at the same time permitting war 
areas to concentrate upon war goods. 
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New York today is well equipped to 
become the center or hub of civilian 
production without the impairment of 
the war effort. 

There is at present available for war 
utilization in the city of New York, more 
than 9,000,000 square feet of industrial 
space. Many buildings house 100 or more 
firms per structure. There are about 
50 industrial buildings with a floor area 
in each of more than 400,000 square feet; 
about 30 buildings with a floor area of 
more than 300,000 square feet; about 75 
buildings with a floor area of more than 
200,000 square feet, and more than 250 
buildings with a floor area of more than 
100,000 square feet. The 1,000 and more 
industrial buildings of steel construction 
vary in height from 5 to 45 stories. Much 
of this area is available for war plants, 
or is occupied by firms which would 
like to convert to war industry. 

Less than 20 percent of the total area 
of loft, factory, and warehouse space is 
now being utilized for war work. A great 
deal of the remaining area is now vacant 
because of the scarcity of war contracts. 

In a report submitted to the mayor of 
the city of New York by the regional di- 
rector of the War Manpower Commission 
on December 10, 1942, it was disclosed 
that several Army and Navy contracts 
had been allocated to the city of New 
York, in accordance with the new policy 
of allocating a greater measure of war- 
production orders to communities with 
a surplus of available labor. 

But more must be done. More Federal 
agencies could be advantageously moved 
to the city of New York, must be moved 
to the city of New York, to provide space 
for increasing war activities. 

More war contracts should be allo- 
cated to the city for employment of sur- 
plus labor. New York has shown itself 
capable of meeting great consumer goods 
requirements, and should be permitted 
and encouraged to do so, in order that 
other areas could concéntrate on war 
contracts within their housing and indus- 
trial capacities, eliminating unnecessary 
new construction and the depletion of our 
vital material stocks. The city could 
readily absorb these requirements with- 
out dislocation of supply, transportation, 
housing, or other attendant categories. 

These problems that have been raised 


can and should be met. For only by 


united and by intelligent planning and 
distribution can we win this war. 

New York wants to help, New York can 
help—it must, and will help win this 
war. Give it the chance to prove it. 


All Should Save 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people throughout the country are urged 
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to save, and to conserve, and to do 
everything humanly possible to aid in 
winning the war. They hear these de- 
mands ringing in their ears. They hear 
it in the morning; they hear it in the 
nighttime. The people out in the wide 
open spaces are saving, and they are 
conserving. They want to win this war 
quickly and decisively. The farmers, the 
laborers, the merchants, the manufac- 
turers, and the downtrodden small busi- 
nessmen are all saving—they are doing 
their best to aid in our all-out victory. 

There is very little encouragement to 
those who are saving and struggling to 
continue when the news is flashed over 
the country of the White House boarder, 
Harry Hopkins, giving the pretentious 
dinner, at which wine and caviar were 
served to his guests. The people are dis- 
gusted over this continuous planning on 
the part of those in control of. our Gov- 
ernment. The boys in the Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air 
Corps, who are fighting for the preserva- 
tion of this Republic, are disgusted to 
learn of these uncalled-for festivities in 
the White House. 

This is an all-out war. This is the 
war in which all the people must par- 
ticipate. This is a war in which all 
the people, in high places and in low 
places, must participate; all must save, 
and all must conserve. The fact that 
one Harry Hopkins lives in the White 
House does not give him any special 
privileges as an American citizen. He 
should be the very first to save and con- 
serve—he should be the one to set the 
pattern for every American to follow, 
not to give rich banquets, but to con- 
serve every resource of our Nation and 
our people for victory in this war. 

One of our very estimable Hoosiers 
has written a poem on this rich dinner, 
given by Mr. Hopkins, of White House 
fame, which is interesting and illumi- 
nating, which I extend in the RECORD 
so that all may read it. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, I include therein an article and 
poem from the Indianapolis Star written 
by F. E. Heiland, of La Fayette, Ind., 
which I hope all may read: 

ALL SHOULD SAVE 
To the EDITOR oF THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR: 

Every day for a full 24 hours we hear it on 
the radio and read it in our papers—save, 
save, save, to help win this war. 

None of us objects to the saving of every- 
thing we can and doing everything possible 
in order to bring an end to this war as 
quickly as it can be done. But when you 
read in the papers of the elaborate affairs 
put on by the higher-ups in our National 
Capital, it seems that those in Washington 
who are urging this save, save, save cam- 
paign are proceeding along the lines of let's 
you and him save.” 


We like to do our little bit to help in this big 


fight, 

We put our shoulder to the wheel and push 
with all our might. 

We've cut down on our sugar, our coffee, and 
our flour, 

While Hopkins is partaking of his wine and 
caviar. 


Each week we pay our taxes, invest in bonds 
and stamps, 

We're daily doing all we can to rout the 
yellow scamps. 

We've cut down on our gasoline—hardly use 
our car, 

While Hopkins keeps a’feasting on wine and 
caviar. 


The man who lives by labor is glad for beans 
and bacon, 

He crawls into his bed at night with all his 
joints a'achin'. 

He is the one who'll carry on—the one to 
win the war, 

And not the Hopkinses who feast on wine 
and caviar. 


We hope the time is near at hand when we 
have licked the Axis, 

We hope it won't be long until there's ration- 
ing of taxes. 

We hope the day is not far off when there 
shall be no war, 

We hope that then we, too, can have some 
wine and caviar. 

F. E. HEILAND. 
La FAYETTE, IND, 


| Tax Clinic at National University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the program 
of the National University School of 
Law taxation clinic, dealing as it does 
with one of the most vital matters now 
before the Congress: 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
School or Law, 
Washington, D.C. 
TAXATION CLINIC 
(Dr. Milton I. Baldinger, Director) 
SCHEDULE 


January 6: The high lights of the Revenue 
Act of 1942—Mr. Stanley S. Surrey, Treasury 
Department. 

January 13: Spending tax—Hon. Randolph 
Paul, Treasury Department. The role of fiscal 
policy in the stabilization program—Dr. Ger- 
hard Colm, Budget Bureau. 

January 20: Taxation according to ability 
to pay and the financing of war—Hon. Jerry 
Voornis. Sales tax or spending tax?—Sena- 
tor ROBERT Tart. 

January 27: Deductions for income-tax 
purposes—Dr. Baldinger. 

Februar, 3: Some recent important tax 
cases—Prof. Gerald L. Wallace, Department 
of Justice. 

February 10: Processing tax—Mr. William 
V. Crosswhite, Internal Revenue. Bank- 
ruptcy, receivership, and reorganization—Mr. 
A. W. Carnduff, Internal Revenue. Jurisdic- 
tion of compromise section—Mr. Clifford G. 
Beckham, Internal Revenue. 

February 17: Work of Civil Division—Mr. 
S. S. Faulkner, Internal Revenue. Work of 
Appeals Division—Miss Marguerite Rawalt, 
Internal Revenue. 

February 24: District of Columbia taxa- 
tion—Hon. Jo Morgan. 

March 3: The Tax Court of the United 
States—Judge John W. Kern, the Tax Court 
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of the United States. Practical aspects of tax 
accounting—Mr. Jack L. Friedlander. 

March 10: British taxation—Mr. Redvers 
Opie, British Embassy. Canadian taxation— 
Mr. A. F. W. Plumptre, Canadian Legation. 


Office of Price Administration Meat 
Restriction Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the Kamm 
Sausage Co., Inc., is located at Oshkosh, 
Wis., in the district I have the honor to 
represent. This company has been in 
business for many years, and their expe- 
rience under the meat-restriction order 
of O. P. A. is typical of the small meat 
processors and nonslaughterers through- 
out the Nation. The president of this 
company, Mr. Edward Meyer, is a splen- 
did American citizen who, under the com- 
petitive spirit of free American enter- 
prise, has developed a splendid business. 
Unless relief is afforded the small meat 
processors and nonslaughterers from the 
effects of O. P. A. regulations affecting 
that industry they are all threatened with 
extinction through the monopolistic in- 
fluences of the big packing interests. 

On January 9 Mr. Meyer wrote me as 
follows: 


I respectfully direct your attention to the 
unnecessary action taken by the Office of 
Price Administration in the regulations re- 
ferred to in the telegram, and urge you to 
exert every effort to correct the inequities 
arising from the monopolistic channels 
through which meat is now being forced to 
flow to the public. 

I fully realize the necessity for meat re- 
striction order No. 1, which limits the 
slaughter of meats for civilian use to a per- 
centage of the corresponding period of last 
year. Our armed forces must be fed, no mat- 
ter whom it may affect. 

However, the language of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 (title 1, sec. 2 (h)) 
provides: 

“The powers granted in this section shall 
not be used or made to operate to compel 
changes in the business practices, cost prac- 
tices, or methods or means or aids to dis- 
tribution, established In any industry, except 
to prevent circumvention or evasion of any 
regulation, order, price schedule, or require- 
ment under this act.” 

I feel that the order as it has worked in 
practice, definitely is contrary to the intent 
of Congress in that no allocation of meats to 
the wholesalers and processors has been made. 
The restriction applies only to slaughterers 
and enables them to direct the flow of the 
meats which they have killed through any 
channels they see fit within the permitted 
percentage. 

The slaughterer is thereby allowed, and he 
is taking advantage of the loophole, to direct 
the distribution of meats through channels 
which he controls and the nonslaughtering 
processor and wholesaler is left without any 
merchandise to distribute. 

If the regulation is to conform to the 
Emergency Price Control Act, under which 
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it was promulgated, and if the free trade 
spirit of American democracy is to prevail, 
the order must be amended so as to equitably 
allocate the available supply and the slaugh- 
terer must be directed to sell his civilian sup- 
ply to the wholesalers and processors with 
whom he did business in the correspo1 ding 
base period in the same amounts sold in the 
base period, less the required deduction for 
the armed forces. 

In the event the slaughterer is killing for 
the exclusive use of the armed forces, or if 
for any other reason he cannot supply the 
wholesaler or processor, then he must be 
forced by regulation to return to the whole- 
saler and processor the quota to which they 
are justly entitled in order that they may 
present it to another slaughterer to the end 
that meat may once again be allowed to be 
distributed through its normal outlets, as it 
has for the past 50 years. 

I solicit your immediate assistance in stop- 
ping the un-American monopolistic practices 
now being engaged in due to the meat-restric- 
tion order. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDWAnD H. MEYER, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, in this letter Mr. Meyer 
clearly points out the difficulty confront- 
ing the small meat processor. There can 
be little doubt but that the regulations 
of O. P A. operate to compel changes in 
business practices and means or aids to 
the distribution of meats established and 
existent in the industry for over 50 years. 
There can be little doubt also that the 
O. P. A. through the issuance of meat 
restriction order No. 1 has created a mo- 
nopolistic control of the meat supplies 
available for civilian consumption. The 
big packers have denied the processors 
and wholesalers of their just percentage 
of meat supplies that they are entitled to 
receive. 

Mr. Speaker, unless immediate relief 
is granted by the O. P. A., thousands of 
nonslaughtering processors, wholesalers, 
and retailers throughout the country will 
be forced out of business and Nation- 
wide distribution to the civilian popula- 
tion will be seriously impaired. I con- 
ceive that the morale of the people of 
America is being seriously undermined 
by such regulations and orders. 


Nothing But Highway Robbery 


REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, just how 
any Congressman or anyone else can 
stand up and state that farmers are get- 
ting a square deal out of the joint price- 
fixing program under the Department of 
Agriculture and the O. P. A. is beyond 
me. 

Let me give you a case of definite 
highway robbery in connection with price 
fixing of cottonseed and the products 
thereof—oil, hulls, meal, and linters: 
Cottonseed produced in the year 1941 sold 
during that fall and the spring of 1942 
as high as $65 per ton. In the early part 


of the cotton season, September 1942, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation fixed the 
price of cottonseed at $49 per ton, f. o. b. 
the farmer’s market, based on the follow- 
ing cost prices of the products produced 
out of a ton of cottonseed by the cotton- 
seed oil crushing mills: 
Products manufactured from a ton of 


cottonseed 

310 pounds oil, at 12.625 cents per 
UO oneal saad $39. 14 
850 pounds cake at $32 per ton 13. 60 
550 pounds hulls at $6 per ton 1.65 

180 pounds linters at 4.35 cents per 

%%% naa 
Value of products — 62. 22 


From the above value of products may 
be deducted the following approximate 
costs: 


Per ton 

Cost: ot crushing... 25.0... nncnsencene 810. 00 
Ginners’ commissions, buying seed... 2. 25 
In- bound freight or cartage 1. 00 
Total approximate costs 13. 25 


It should be noted that if approximate 
costs are deducted from the value of 
products, a break-even buying price of 
about $49 per ton for cottonseed is the 
result. 

Farmers, as you know, are unorganized 
and have to operate as individuals in 
selling their products and naturally have 
to accept whatever, is offered them or 
whatever is left after the other fellow 
does the grading and the pricing. This 
is not true with others who are operating 
between the farmer and the ultimate 
consumer. They, as a rule, are well-or- 
ganized and usually well financed, and 
therefore are able to fix their prices. 
However, in this instance, to show you 
how completely these groups are in con- 
trol in connect‘on with the various de- 
partments and agencies connected with 
our war efforts, especially the O. P. A., 
the price-fixing outfit, let us see how 
they have taken care of everybody in the 
handling of products produced out of 
cottonseed—meal, for instance: 

POSITION OF MIDDLEMEN 


The following are the fixed prices to 
the cottonseed crushing mills and others 
operating between the mills and the 
farmer on the products obtained from 
the farmer’s cottonseed: 


Less-than- 
Carload 
carload 
lots lots 
Oil mill's maximum price under 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
contract of not more than $35. 50 $38. 50 
And, if bagged, not to exceed, ad- 
ino E E P E 3, 50 3, 50 
To which the wholesaler can add 
his maximum margin o. 2.0 2. 50 
And the jobber could add his 
maximum margin o + 60 + 50 
And the retailer add his maximum 
ee 5. 50 5, 50 
n A EEE E 147,50 1 50.50 
Plus freight. 


Or, if the retailer buys direct from the 
processor, under the present language of 
Office of Price Administration’s amend- 
ment 81 conceivably he might add his 
own margin, $5.50, as well as that of the 
wholesaler, $2.50, and the jobber’s 50 
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cents, totaling $8.50, plus freight, and 
not to exceed $3.50 for bags. 

In a release issued by O. P. A. on De- 
cember 1, 1942, there was contained the 
following: 

Effect ve November 30, 1942, less-than- 
carload-lot sales by a processor to a jobber, 
wholesaler, or retailer now will command not 
more than a $1 per ton premium over full 
carload dealings; small-lot transactions by a 
processor with a consumer or feeder will be 
allowed not more than a $3 per ton pre- 
mium over full lots. 


Cottonseed buyers—those who buy 
from farmers—are just about as help- 
less as farmers in selling their seed pur- 
chased from farmers to cottonseed-oil 
crushing mills, in that either the mills 
do the grading or they are graded at 
some distant point and the buyer does 
not know just what he is going to re- 
ceive for his carload lots of seed until 
they have been shipped in and graded. 
Therefore, naturally, they have to buy, 
in a great many instances, from the 
farmers below the price that farmers 
should actually receive, with the hope of 
protecting themselves from any loss that 
may be brought about by the grading 
of the seed at the other end of the line. 

Let me give you a concrete example 
about which I am talking. During the 
week of October 19-24, inclusive, a cot- 
ton-gin operator in South Carolina 
bought cottonseed from farmers as they 
came in to his gin, at $47 per ton. You 
will note that this is $2 per ton below 
the price fixed by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. This cottonseed buyer 
shipped to a cotton-crushing mill in 
South Carolina. On November 2 the 
shipper of the cottonseed received a 
statement from the cottonseed-crushing 
mill stating that the cottonseed graded 
only 89 percent, and the price received 
by the shipper, based on this grade, was 
$45 per ton, or a $2-per-ton loss to the 
cottonseed buyer. 

I do not know whether or not Congress 
will be able, during this great emergency, 
to remedy the serious situation confront- 
ing the farmers of this country concern- 
ing what I am talking to you about. 
However, it is my firm belief that unless 
something is done along constructive 
lines to put an end to the monopolistic 
grazing on the part of many useless mid- 
dlemen, as well as the monopolistic ac- 
tivities on the part of the well-organized 
groups, who are not only able to control 
their production and their distribution 
but who are able to actually fix prices— 
you can take it or leave it—that we are 
going to see in this country that which 
none of us would like to witness. 

I have been engaged in farming all of 
my life. Prior to coming to Congress I 
was engaged in a large general mercan- 
tile business, as well as operating a na- 
tional bank. I was located in a small 
village, doing business altogether with 
farmers, buying and selling their prod- 
ucts, as well as having to market my own 
products, which I am doing today from a 
good-sized farm, and I can state to you 
that under the present marketing and 
distributing system farmers and consum- 
ers are just as hopeless and as helpless 
as aman on the chain gang. 
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I have introduced House Resolution 38, 
for the purpose of making a thorough 
investigation from the rural areas on 
through to the actual consumers in the 
large cities of this country, so as to be 
able to get the real facts, which Iam sure 
will indicate to you that not only are 
farmers absolutely helpless in securing a 
fair price but that millions of consumers 
are called upon to pay unreasonably high 
fixed prices for farm products. You 
should read some of the many letters 
that I am receiving from every section 
of this country concerning the problem 
of marketing farm products and the 
requests that the investigation be made. 

May I state to other Members resid- 
ing in other sections of the country the 
same thing applies to the soybean and 
to the cheap corn and wheat that was 
sold in the name of the farmer, which 
has gone into the hands of the processors, 
to whom so far as price is concerned on 
mixed feed the sky is the limit. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. To ask the gentle- 
man this question. Certain cattle feeders 
in the Southwest tell me that they are 
unable to buy any cottonseed cakes or 
cottonseed meal, and they go ahead and 
give some details, which support what 
the gentleman has just said. Does the 
gentleman know any reason at all why 
that situation should obtain; that is, 
why there are no meal or cottonseed 
cakes at the present time? 

Mr. FULMER. When they first fixed 
the price of cottonseed they assured the 
cottonseed mills that if they were stuck 
with this meal they would make them 
loans or pay 2 subsidy, believing that 
the meal might be a drag on the market. 
However, because of these price-fixing 
arrangements, with all of these brokers 
and commission fellows and wholesalers 
and jobbers, they bought up these prod- 
ucts, and now they are being rationed 
to the real consumer who actually needs 
them. The fertilizer manufacturers 
had considerable of this meal to use 
in their mixing plants for mixed fer- 
tilizer, with the understanding that the 
price of fertilizer to farmers would be 
one or two dollars higher at the expense 
of the farmer, this spring, at a time when 
farmers are called upon to increase their 
production. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And it goes on to 
show also, where there are no proteins 
even to feed baby chicks. 

Mr. FULMER. The gentleman from 
Michigan is correct. And in my own 
country, where we ought to have millions 
of tons of cottonseed our farmers can- 
not buy any except on a ration basis and 
at a very high fixed price, 


Is there 


Benedict Arnold Broadcasters—Resolu- 
tion To Amend Articles of War To 
Permit Military Trial of Six Traitorous 
American Broadcasters Now in Ger- 
many and Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, there 
emanates nightly from Germany and 
Italy short-wave broadcasts by Nazi and 
Fascist radio broadcasters who unfortu- 
nately are Americans. These traitors 
are Constance Drexel, Fred Kaltenbach, 
Douglas Chandler, Jane Anderson, Ezra 
Pound, and Robert H. Best. Douglas 
Chandler broadcasts under the pseudo- 
nym of “Paul Revere.” Fred Kaltenbach 
broadcasts under the salutation of “Dear 
Harry.” Constance Drexel entitles her 
traitorous utterances as “News from Ger- 
many.” Robert H. Best uses the alias 
“Guess Who.” He also urges Americans 
to write to their Congressmen to impeach 
Roosevelt. Jane Anderson apparently 
broadcasts from Italy and is introduced 
uusally as a famous orator. Ezra Pound 
opens his damnable talk with a sort of 
verbal Fascist salute. 

The Constitution, by article 3, section 
3, says that treason, among other things, 
consists in adhering to our enemies and 
giving them aid and comfort. Beyond 
doubt, these modern radio Benedict 
Arnolds are daily giving aid and comfort 
to our enemies by attempting to lessen 
our confidence in our Government and 
in the cause for which we fight. They 
bolster our enemies and try to convert 
their listeners to revere Hitler and his 
Gestapo, Il Duce and his Black Shirts. 

It may be that they can not be brought 
to book, especially in absentia, by jury 
trial, because the sixth amendment to 
the Constitution provides that in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy trial by an 
impartial jury and shall be confronted 
with witnesses. Such confrontation in- 
cludes the right to cross-examine. 
Thus, trial by jury may be impossible 
and, therefore. civil prosecution may be 
barred. 

Shall we stand idly by and do noth- 
ing? Assuredly these people must be 
punished summarily. Their trial now, 
even in their absence, might have the 
effect of deterring them or moderating 
their treasonable utterances. 

I, therefore, have this day offered a 
resolution to provide for amending 
article 38 of the Articles of War, where- 
by the President will be empowered to set 
up military tribunals, or commissions, to 
try these culprits, even in absentia. The 
Bill of Rights, which requires trial by 
jury, is not applicable to the Articles of 
War. If Congress so provides, persons 
tried before a military tribunal cannot 
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demand trial by jury nor confrontation 
of witnesses. The Articles of War, by 
article 38, may even now give the right 
to the President to set up these military 
commissions, but I believe it is proper for 
Congress to give them the specific power 
so as to remove any doubt. 

Thus far in this war, these six knaves 
are the only known cases of American 
traitors on foreign soil. While trials in 
absentia are a bit strange to us, they are 
of everyday occurrence in. continental 
Europe. I am bold enough to suggest 
such a procedure only because without 
it, we would be helpless. It would be 
ridiculous to let these curs go unwhipped 
of justice now. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, That article 38 of the Articles of 
War (sec. 1509, C. S. Code, title 10—Army) 
be hereby amended to read as follows: 

“The President may, by regulations, which 
he may modify from time to time, prescribe 
the procedure, including modes of proof, in 
cases before courts-martial, courts of in- 
quiry, military commissions, and other mili- 
tary tribunals, which regulations shall, iuso- 
far as he shall deem practicable, apply the 
rules of evidence generally recognized in the 
trial of criminal cases in the district courts 
of the Unitcd States: Provided, That nothing 
contrary to or inconsistent with these articles 
shall be so prescribed: Provided further, That 
all rules made in pursuance to this article 
shall be laid before the Congress annually 
(June 4, 1920, ch. 227, subchap. II, sec. 1, 41 
Stat. 794). 

“Src. 2. The President is hereby authorized 
to create military commissions for the trial 
and punishment of citizens of the United 
States, who on foreign soil are serving our 
enemies, Germany, Italy, and Japan, or other 
enemie of the United States, as radio propa- 
gandists. The President may by regulations 
«prescribe the procedure for the conduct of 
such trials before such military commissions. 
Such trial before such military commissions 
need not require the actual presence of the 
accused.” 


Leon Henderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial, en- 
titled He Didn't Learn,” from the Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph: 


HE DIDN'T LEARN 


If we were disposed to give more than lip 
service to the old quotation of letting the 
dead past bury its dead, we should refrain 
from saying any more about Leon Henderson, 
late Price Adniin.strator and champion tough 
guy in presiding over the people's comforts. 

But Leon breaks into public print again by 
saying that if he had his jch te do over again, 
he would be tough, tougher than he was. 

That kind of policy and the end to which 
it brought Henderson would make the or- 
dinary man proud to say that if he had his 
job to do over again he would be more con- 
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ciliatory and explanatory in what he had to 
do, and less tough. 

Everybody in this country, practically 
speaking, was and is in thorough sympathy 
with what Henderson had to do. There are 
few natural-born bootleggers, who would 
stew the fat out of dead men for profit if 
they could, but those people are so few and 
far between that the right-minded citizen 
would bring the profiteers and evildoers to 
book if it were left to public sentiment. But 
when everyone is threatened with jail and 
reminded at every turn of the road that the 
devil is just ahead and is sure to get you if 
you don't watch out, the threat becomes a 
game, and one is driven to try out things to 
see what will happen. 

In this case the devil-threatener had the 
happening to himself, instead of those over 
whom he wielded the threat and lash. 

Newspapers and magazines were responsible 
for Henderson's downfall. They played him 
up as a superguy who got to his place by 
being tough, who succeeded in spite of hell 
and high water. The superpublicity went to 
the poor devil's head. And instead of his 
failure teaching him something, causing him 
to turn the spotlight on his innards and mak- 
ing him try to eliminate his weakness and 
all things wrong, he comes back shouting 
that he would accentuate his wrong policy 
if he had it to do over again. 

Henderson says, “My only regret is that I 
was not tough enough, and if I had it to do 
over again, I'd be harder and tougher until 
they cut me down.” The result of that kind 
of policy would be that the “cutting down” 
would have come a little sooner than it did. 

On the other hand, Jeffers, the rubber man, 
says Henderson was all wrong in his psychol- 
ogy, if any. Jeffers says: “If we rely on the 
honesty and integrity of the individual, we 
will get better results than through a punitive 
process,” 

Henderson, in rebuttal, says, “It just ain’t 
so”—that people would cooperate in reducing 
gasoline consumption if told that it was 
necessary. 

We believe the people will do anything they 
are asked to do, if they are treated with 
candor and fairness in the application of 
regulations. 

But when Henderson says to conserve rub- 
ber it is necessary to cut down on gasoline 
and auto mileage, and then applies regula- 
tions to 17 States and leaves 31 unregulated, 
the people just don’t “get it” and they refuse 
to swallow such bunk. Why can’t 48 States 
save more rubber than 17 States? Hender- 
son said because submarines had sunk so 
many oil tankers on the Atlantic coast the 
seaboard States had to be reduced in gasoline. 

Very good, if true. But why couldn't some 
freight tank cars hauling oil into Chicago and 
other midwestern cities be continued on to 
the seaboard States, and all States and peo- 
ple be treated alike? No answer has ever 
been made to this. 

At the very time Henderson was making 
his many cross-fire statements and contra- 
dictions. Mr. Roosevelt stepped in with the 
statement that there was no rubber shortage 
or problem. So what? 

We hope instead of Mr. Henderson becom- 
ing tougher in whatever else he may under- 
take to bungle in the war effort, the people 
will be taken into administration confidence 
and everybody be treated alike. That is what 
is the matter with the war effort—to what- 
ever extent there is anything the matter 
with it. 

Officials should find out the truth and tell 
it to the public, treat the public fairly and 
alike, regardless of politics and their being 
Seaboard or Midwestern or Western or Pacific 
States, and the public will cooperate. The 
public showed where it stood in this war 
business in its November election show-down. 


A New Approach to Peace—News as a 
World Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted by the House today, I 
desire to place in the RECORD a very 
thoughtful address on the relation of 
news to global peace, given by Dean Carl 
W. Ackerman, of the Graduate School of 
Journalism of Columbia University, at 
Haverford College, Tuesday, January 12, 
1943. 

The address follows: 


I accepted President Morley’s invitation to 
visit Haverford College today in order to dis- 
cuss the relation of news to global peace. 
There were friendly and sentimental rea- 
sons, also. As a graduate of Earlham Col- 
lege, I respect and admire the Society of 
Friends. For more than 30 years Haverford 
men have been personal friends. Neverthe- 
less,-it was not these ties which brought me 
here. I came because I have a concern. I 
want to speak about a new approach to peace 
to you as college students and, on your plat- 
form, to other college students, the majority 
of whom will soon be in the war. 

By necessity this must be a personal ex- 
perience, citizen to citizen, rather than a 
dean speaking to students. Throughout the 
last World War, as a young man just out of 
college, I was a correspondent in Europe and 
Asia. I traveled and lived with the troops 
of many nations and with refugees, the sup- 
pressed and persecuted peoples of that era. 
If it were possible for me, as a graduate of a 
Quaker college, to hate anything, I would 
hate war. But when war becomes an in- 
strument of international necessity and my 
own country is involved, I wish I were young 
enough to line up with you. Inasmuch as 
that is a physical impossibility, I am striving 
to keep alive, as an obligation of citizenship, 
the hope I had as a young man that univer- 
sal peace is an attainable objective. 

More people, including soldiers and sailors, 
survive wars than perish or are incapacitated 
thereby. The great majority of college men 
will return to the United States at the end 
of this war. You and they will have some- 
thing to say about global peace and what 
you say and do, personally and collectively, 
will have a profound influence on public 
opinion and the peace conferences. 

Therefore, as citizens we have a mutual 
interest in peace. Because of my personal 
experience and knowledge of war and many 
years of travel and study in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and South America, I have come here 
to discuss the relationship between freedom 
of international news and global peace. 

UNIVERSAL INTEREST IN NEWS 


Wherever you may go around and about 
the globe, wherever there is an inhabited 
locality, town, city, or metropolis, you will 
find a universal interest in news, News is 
as essential in the life association of men 
and women as light, air, food, and water are 
in the life of an individual. Where there 
are newspapers or radios this fact is so obvi- 
ous as to be accepted as a routine factor 
of living. But even in the remote areas of 
India, China, Africa, and the South Sea 
Islands where there are graduates of the 
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Graduate School of Journalism with our 
armed forces, people seek News as avidly as 
their daily sustenance because they crave 
the true facts about daily events. 

Ira Wolfert, one of our graduates who has 
returned from the Solomon Islands, describes 
how our soldiers make friends with the na- 
tives by telling them news about the war. 
Hollington Kong Tong, another graduate, is 
in charge of the dissemination of news 
throughout occupied and free China, Mar- 
shall Comerer writes from India, as Grant 
Parr broadcasts from Egypt, as Everett Bau- 
man reveals in his letters from Argentina 
and as Ahmed Emin Yalman, from Turkey, 
told us recently on his visit to New York, 
news is the universal bond between people 
around the globe. 

These and many other graduates of our 
school know, as every citizen should know, 
that this universal bond of news is essen- 
tial to community life wherever human be- 
ings are associated with each other. People 
everywhere share a mutual interest in news 
which is readily translatable into every lan- 
guage and dialect, News dispels rumors 
which lead to suspicion, confusion, and strife. 
News provides a basis for understanding and 
peaceful intercourse. News is a universal 
form of communication. 

This global perspective of news is more 
evident in wartime because when the free 
flow of news is interrupted by propaganda 
people instinctively seek and search for in- 
formation with the hope that they may learn 
the truth. 

Today all belligerent governments are us- 
ing propaganda to fight their enemies in so- 
called psychological warfare. Wherever pub- 
lic information is used for that or for any 
other selfish or tendentious purpose, when- 
ever it is written, timed, and distributed to 
influence rather than to inform public opin- 
ion, it becomes propaganda. In time, peo- 
ples generally recognize it as such, as if they 
knew that information is like water—it may 
be either pure or contaminated. 

My concern is to know whether global peace 
is to be based upon propaganda or news. As 
a citizen, I want to know whether our Gov- 
ernment, first, and the United Nations, as 
our allies, plan to participate in the peace 
negotiations on a propaganda or on a news 
basis. 

If the present censorships, controls, restric- 
tions, and propaganda, as wartime measures, 
continue throughout the next peace confer- 
ences, the treaties will be made by propa- 
ganda. 

If that happens, global peace will have to be 
maintained by propaganda. In that case, 
there will be no national or international 
freedom of news, psychological warfare will 
continue and lead inevitably to another war. 


ONE OF THE “FOUR FREEDOMS” 


The question before us is whether the 
pledge of freedom of speech in the Atlantic 
Charter is to be enforced at the peace confer- 
ence and whether it is to become one of the 
terms of the peace treaties. If it is to be 
enforced at the conferences there must be 
freedom of inquiry and reporting by journal- 
ists of all nations. If freedom of speech is 
to be a practical factor in international 
affairs, freedom of international communi- 
cations must be provided for and pledged in 
the peace treaties. 

Freedom of speech is of use to mankind 
only if the facilities and instrumentalities of 
communication may be used by all those who 
participate in debates on public questions. 
Because of the instantaneous nature of inter- 
national communications by telegraph, wire- 
less, and radio, news is not only the conveyor 
of information; it is also the chief medium of 
global education in daily events, ideologies 
and policies which determine international 
relationships, 
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‘Therefore freedom of speech as provided in 
the Atlantic Charter must be expressed in 
the peace treaties as freedom of international 
communications, otherwise freedom of speech 
will be national not universal. Freedom of 
speech without freedom of the press and free- 
dom of the radio would make the people of 
one nation as inarticulate in their inter- 
course with neighboring peoples as the deaf, 
dumb, and blind, 

In his book, Barriers Down, Mr. Kent 
Cooper, general manager of the Associated 
Press and a member of the advisory board of 
the Graduate School of Journalism, reveals 
for the first time the history of his efforts at 
Versailles in 1919 and since then to bring 
about freedom of international news ex- 
change. 

ASSOCIATED PRESS AND UNITED PRESS FIGHT FOR 
FREE PRESS 


Mr. Cooper discloses in factual detail how 
the chief foreign news agencies, Reuters, 
Havas, and Wolff divided the news areas of 
the globe into spheres of service and influ- 
ence before the last war. Then, he describes 
how the British and French news agencies, 
subsidized by their governments, prevented 
the establishment of freedom of international 
communications after the Versailles confer- 
ences. 

Over a period of years the Associated Press 
earried on a continuous battle with these 
foreign subsidized agencies, chiefly in Latin 
America. Although business competitors, the 
Associated Press and the United Press asto- 
ciations, loyal alike to the ideals and high 
standards of American journalism, finally 
succeeded in establishing freedom of inter- 
national news exchange among the news- 
papers and radio stations of the American 
republics. 

This contribution by North American press 
associations, in ccoperation with the news- 
papers of Latin America, preceded the good- 
neighbor policy and prepared the way for it. 

The free flow of news in the Western Hemi- 
sphere has been a powerful factor in the 
development of public confidence in the good- 
neighbor relationships. Freedom of inter- 
national news communication is the founda- 
tion upon which the basic institutions of 
society, the State, the church, the school, and 
the family have built inter-American peace. 

For two decades Mr. Cooper and the Asso- 
ciated Press carried on one of the most useful 
peace crusades in modern times. Knowing 
that world affairs are realistic and recognizing 
that global peace will be realistic, Mr. Cooper 
has presented in Barriers Down a construc- 
tive and practical plan for the basis of global 
peace after this war. 

“Any country that comes out of this war 
with power to impose the terms of peace,” 
Mr. Cooper declares, “should insist upon not 
only a free press but freedom of international 
news exchange. I come to this conclusion,” 
he added, “because having had no freedom 
of the press on the European Continent and 
mo means of international exchange of un- 
biased news, this war that now is had to be.” 

Mr. Cooper also presents a five-point con- 
structive plan for international intercourse 
under global peace: 

“1, Guarantee freedom of the press through- 
out the world as we know it. 

2. Guarantee that at least one news agency 
in each country be owned and controlled 
mutually by the newspapers it serves. 

“3, Guarantee that each agency may make 
such international news exchange arrange- 
ments as it chooses. 

“4. Guarantee equality to all in the matter 
of availability of all official news and trans- 
mission facilities, and 

“5. Prohibit the intentional covert inclu- 
sion in any news service of biased interna- 
tional propaganda. 

“If these constituted the basis of interna- 
tional news exchange and if they were im- 
plemented by the conviction of all free men 


that they shall always endure, a happier day 
for the world would endure. International 
intercourse would rise to heights of perfec- 
tion with the barriers down as to news 
exchange.” 

In 1933, without knowing the facts as re- 
lated in Mr. Cooper's recent book, I urged 
the newspapers of the United States to advo- 
cate and support àa plan for the establish- 
ment of freedom of international news as a 
new approach to peace. 

ALSO PROPOSED PLAN IN 1934 


At the twelfth annual convention of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, held 
in Washington in April 1934, the committee 
On press and public relations included an 
address I delivered in Columbus, Ohio, in its 
report with a favorable recommendation, 
which was followed by the endorsement of 
the editors. 

The arguments advanced 6 years before 
Germany invaded Poland and precipitated 
this global war may be applied today with 
greater urgency. 

“The map of the world today is black with 
prohibitions upon freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of assembly, of 
petitions, or of religion,” this report said. 

“Liberty in Latin or Anglo-Saxon form is 
limited everywhere excepting the United 
States, England, Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and New Zealand. In these 
countries the press is either ‘the voice of the 
people’ or, as in England, it is open to the 
opinion of the people.” 

Continuing, this pre-war statement reads: 
“This perspective of world journalism is pre- 
sented because there is a direct relation- 
ship between the freedom of the press and 
peace between nations, The time has come 
for the American press to recommend and 
support a new American policy in foreign 
affairs. 

“That there Is a relationship between free- 
dom and peace is obvious. The chief nations 
threatening world peace today are Germany, 
Japan, France, Italy, and Russia, In each 
of these countries the press is controlled by 
government officials or militarists who have 
the power to declare war or force a declara- 
tion of war. 

“The chief nations which want peace to- 
day,” the report added, “are the British 
Commonwealth; the five small but free na- 
tions of Europe and the United States. In 
these countries the press is free from govern- 
mental control or censorship. These are 
facts, 

“War follows controlled news 

“The most important force in interna- 
tional affairs today is the foreign service of 
the American press associations and news- 
papers under the leadership and direction of 
men who are Interested in and concerned 
with the free flow of information rather than 
with any form of propaganda by, for, and of 
governments, or political systems or peace 
societies.” 

Concluding, the report said: 

„American newspaper correspondents 
abroad know from experience and as a result 
of daily contact with realities in every world 
capital that war follows the control of news 
as inevitably as darkness follows light.” 

That proposition was first expounded 10 
years ago, but it had not the slightest effect 
upon international affairs. Neither will Mr. 
Cooper's book influence the course of global 
peace after this war unless the people of the 
Unit d States are aroused to the realization 
that propaganda in wartime can lead to the 
freezing of international communications at 
the peace conference and in the peace treat- 
ies. A repetition of the old order of European 
peace conferences will not give you or your 
children global peace but another global war. 

The concern of American editors in 1934, 
Mr. Cooper's concern which prompted his 
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book, and the concern which caused me to 
speak on this subject today is the desire and 
hope that the people of our country, espe- 
cially the men who must do the fighting in 
this war, will support this new approach to 
global peace. 

Throughout the life span of the Graduate 
School of Journalism, the globe we now seek 
to make peaceful has suffered successive wars 
and revolutions since 1912. 

Throughout that 30-year period the globe 
has experienced the creeping paralysis of a 
black plague of governmental propaganda, 
censorship and control of news until today 
the plague has spread to and infects the 
people of every nation on earth. The only 
difference between the people in one area and 
another is the degree of their fever. Under 
these conditions we must wage a global war 
but this is not a healthy condition for the 
establishment of global peace. 

Therefore, after the armistice, newspapers 
and radio broadcasting companies must be 
immediately freed from censorship and con- 
trols in order that public epinion may be 
based upon freedom of news. 

My concern about global peace is that 
peace terms will be propaganda terms, cre- 
ated by fear, pressed for acceptance in haste, 
and drafted in the language of emergency 
rather than the truth. 

A French essayist of the 16th Century 
coined that phrase: “choosing the language 
of emergency rather than the truth.” The 
Discours Sur La Servitude Volontaire” by 
Etionne de la Boetie was published recently 
by the Columbia University Press. The au- 
thor describes how custom becomes the first 
reason for voluntary servitude which leads 
to autocratic control. 

“Men are like handsome race horses who 
first bite the bit and later like it, and rear- 
ing under the saddle a while scon learn to 
enjoy displaying their harness and prance 
proudly beneath their trappings. Similarly 
men will grow accustomed to the idea that 
they have always been in subjection, that 
their fathers lived in the same way; they 
will think they are obliged to suffer this evil, 
and will persuade themselves by exampie and 
imitation of others, finally investing those 
who order them around with proprietary 
rights, based on the idea that it has always 
been that way.” 

For this reason there are journalists who 
are vigilant today because yoluntary cen- 
sorships and the voluntary acceptance of 
propaganda as war measures may become the 
custom and lead to voluntary international 
news servitude at the end of this war. For 
this reason they advocate freedom of inter- 
national news communication at the armis- 
tice so that news may be substituted for the 
language of emergency. 

PUBLIC OPINION BASIC FORCE 

Public opinion is the greatest force in 
every individual nation and in all nations 
coliectively. When the people in all coun- 
tries are free to he informed and free to act, 
public opinion, for the first time since the 
inventions of printing and radio, telegraph, 
and airpiane, will have a real chance to be 
practiced in_ international relationships. 
Human beings respond to honor, justice, 
honesty, and integrity In their relationships 
only when they are public, not when they 
are secret. Until the millennium we can- 
not expect men in authority in any country 
to live up to the high standards of interna- 
tional idealism behind the locked doors of 
diplomatic chancelleries. 

If, as a result of this global war, public 
opinion is free to be informed and free to 
act; if, by the international force of the 
free exchange of news, people discover a new 
approach to understanding each other, 
global peace might endure more than a 
single generation. By freeing international 
news from governmental controls at the 
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peace conferences, public opinion will im- 
mediately become the most powerful inter- 
national force on the globe. 

The only effective means as yet designed by 
the ingenuity of man to control the con- 
genital weaknesses of human beings, includ- 
ing military men and statesmen in their exer- 
cise of authority, is public opinion. Men in 
industry, in business, in finance, in labor or- 
ganizations, in colleges and universities, but, 
above all, in government, fear public opinion 
even if they do not respect the instrumentali- 
ties and agencies of communication. Exposé 
uy the printed word or by radio, or the fear of 
exposé is a disciplinary force certainly equal 
to the law. 

In the formative years of big business in 
the United States, it was the public exposé of 
their ruthless and unsocial policies and prac- 
tices which destroyed the era of autocratic 
control of State and Federal governments by 
the men whose philosophy was symbolized 
by the famous expression, “the public be 
damned.” 

At times in recent years when there have 
been grave national crises, due to strikes or 
the era of terror during prohibition, the auto- 
cratic authority of strike leaders and of 
gangsters was broken only by an enlightened 
and militant public opinion, 

Freedom of international news at the next 
peace conference and as an article in the 
peace treaties will fortify public opinion in 
every participating country and thereby en- 
able peoples nationally and internationally 
to protect themselves from those who will 
seek to make war in the future. It will hold 
in check the propaganda pressure groups, 
which again, as in the past, will sow suspi- 
cion and utilize hate motifs to gain selfish, 
economic, or political objectives which cause 
international rivalries and conflicts. 

Freedom of international news has never 
existed in the whole history of the world. 
Surely it merits recognition at the conclusion 
of this war, for it may be the first real be- 
ginning of global peace. 


Dr. George Washington Carver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including a short article written by Mr. 
Everett Palmer, of the Jewell County 
(Kans.) Republican, regarding Dr. 
George Washington Carver. Some of Dr. 
Carver’s early boyhood days were spent 
in Kansas and it is interesting to note 
that he finished his high-school educa- 
tion there. His life was typical of the 
sentiment expressed in the motto of the 
State of Kansas, ad astra per aspera, 
which means, “to the stars through diffi- 
culty.” Dr. Carver’s life was full of diffi- 
culties but he overcame them all and 
achieved great distinction and honor for 
his race and our Nation. Truly it can be 
said that he was one of God’s noblemen. 

The article follows: 


0 DE. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


Dr. George Washington Carver, noted 
Negro scientist and artist, who died last week, 
was born in slavery. When quite young he 
and his mother were stolen from their master 


‘sound by many citizens. 


and taken to Arkansas. The master gave a 
fine blooded horse as a ransom for them, but 
before the deal could be completed, mother 
and child had disappeared. The boy next 
appeared in Minneapolis, Kans., where he 
graduated from high school. He earned his 
way through college and then graduated from 
Iowa State College and became a member of 
the faculty of that fine institution. Booker 
Washington induced him to join the Tuske- 
gee Institute. He became consulting chemist 
and director of a United States agricultural 
experiment station. His service to southern 
agriculture has been unprecedented. He 
disclaimed credit for his valuable discoveries. 
He said, “The things already are there. God 
through my hands brought them to light.” 
Last year he was chosen as “Man of the Hour” 
by Progressive Southern Farmers for his 
service to agriculture. As an artist, his pic- 
tures hang in numerous noted galleries, and 
he has been elected Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts in London. Many colleges and 
institutes have paid kim homage, but through 
it all he walked humbly, seeking no money 
gains, desiring only to be of service. A great 
American! A grand life! 


Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, some 
months ago I directed a letter to Hon. 
Paul V. McNutt, calling his atten- 
tion to the necessity for accordizig proper 
recognition of the magnificent efforts 
that have been made in the matter of 
food production in this country. 

I had in mind at the time that the 
Army and Navy, in cooperation with the 
War Production Board, were awarding 
official E flags in recognition of out- 
standing performance by labor and man- 
agement in the production of war mate- 
rials. I called his attention to the fact 
that the production of foodstuffs was as 
vital to the war effort as the production 
of munitions. The suggestion was made 
that the morale in the agricultural field 
could be stimulated by official recogni- 
tion of outstanding productive efforts. 
Some publicity was accorded this 
thought in the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent. 
The idea was immediately accepted as 
Up to date no 
provision that I am aware of has been 
made for official recognition of outstand- 
ing agricultural effort. 

I desire to direct the attention of the 
Congress and the people of America to 
what I conceive to be an outstanding 
contribution to the food-production pro- 
gram of the Nation, and I sincerely hope 
that the Department of Agriculture and 
the War Manpower Commission will im- 
mediately work out a program that will 
give official recognition to this effort. 

In a letter addressed to me under date 
of January 3, 1943, Mr. R. W. Havemann, 
president of the South Side Business- 
men’s Club, of Oshkosh, Wis., outlined 
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the work of his splendid organization in 
connection with volunteer aid given to 
agriculture in the harvesting of crops 
last fall. This effort was so outstanding 
that the local press called attention to it 
on November 6, 1942. 

I am including Mr. Havemann’s letter, 
together with the news item from the 
Oshkosh Northwestern of November 6, 
1942, which together describe this out- 
standing accomplishment. Nearly 500 
acres of sugar beets, for example, were 
harvested as a result of volunteer efforts, 
which otherwise might have been wasted. 
Over 10,000 man-hours of volunteer serv- 
ice were performed by students of high 
schools in my district in assisting farm- 
ers in the harvesting of their crops. This 
number should grow throughout the 
country, and under proper stimulus from 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
War Manpower Commission it will go a 
long way toward solving the critical 
manpower problem that faces the farm- 
ers of America. 

Mr. Havemann’s letter and the news 
item referred to follow: 


SOUTH SIDE BUSINESSMEN’s CLUB, 
Oshkosh, Wis., January 3, 1943. 
The Honorable Frank B. KEEFE, 
The House of Representatives, 
: Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Keere: It is with much in- 
terest that I have followed your items in the 
local news columns of the Oshkosh (Wis.) 
Northwestern. 

The item in particular that I have refer- 
ence to is the proposed awarding of an official 
E to agriculture for outstanding perform- 
ance, You are familiar with the shortage of 
farm labor this past fall and likewise with 
the extremely rainy weather we had in har- 
vesting our sweetcorn crop for the canning 
factories, to be followed up with similar un- 
favorable weather in harvesting our sugar- 
beet crop. 

Mr. Robert C. Heffernan, Winnebago County 
agricultural agent, and Mr. Murt Malone, 
manager of the Oshkosh office of the United 
States Employment Service, exhausted every 
effort at their command to try and relieve 
the labor situation, with the final result that 
in desperation they asked to appear before 
the South Side Businessmen’s Club of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., to tell of the plight the farmers 
in this area were in, and to enlist the aid of 
the businessmen. Facts and figures were 
presented to reveal the grave conditions ex- 
isting as to farm and agricultural labor in 
our district. 

The South Side Businessmen's Club, of 
which I am president, has 150 active mem- 
bers. As a result of the pleas of Mr. Heffer- 
nan and Mr. Malone, a committee of this 
club called on the school boards of Oshkosh, 
Omro, Winneconne, and Ripon, requesting 
permission to have youths volunteer for this 
harvest work, and to excuse from regular 
ciasses students with a C or better average, 
so that these patriotic young men who were 
willing to step into the breach and assist in 
harvesting these crops would not be penal- 
ized. 

This permission was granted, througi{ the 
efforts of the farm placement section of the 
United States Employment Service, and ex- 
perienced supervisors were furnished with 
each group of boys, in some cases Smith- 
Hughes agricultural instructors accompanied 
the crews of boys to the fields. Members of 
this club, with their personal cars and busi- 
ness trucks, furnished transportation each 
morning and evening to the farmers’ flelds. 
They called at the schools each morning at 
8:30 a. m. to take the student workers to 
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the fields, and picked them up at 5 p. m. to 
return them to the schools where the stu- 
dents entered their classrooms to report 
after their day's work was completed. 

I. R. W. Havemann, president of the South 
Side Businessmen's Club, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
sincerely believe that this was an outstanding 
accomplishment on the part of the several 
schcol boards, the students who volunteered, 
and all who aided this work. 

Even with our exceptionally early freeze-up 
this fall not a single salable sugar beet was 
frozen in the ground or failed to reach its 
destination at the sugar refinery. 

Perhaps it will be of interest to you to 
have some of the figures that were presented 
to me by the authorities of the schools and 
the agricultural teachers: 


Number of man-hours on harvesting crops 


Oshkosh High School. 
Do. 


Do. 
Omro High School, 
Winneconne High 


School. 
Ripon High School. 


Mr. Keere, this country is at war, and 
we on the home front have a duty to per- 
form which must be performed to the best 
of our ability regardless of where that duty 
calls us. : 

Next spring, when the new crop goes into 
the ground and throughout the growing and 
harvesting season, farm labor will again be 
the Nation's agricultural problem, 

We, as businessmen, will have to lock our 
doors and assist and aid our country cousins 
in producing foodstuffs whenever we are 
called upon. We, as a businessmen’s Club, 
will again have to appear before these re- 
spective school boards and request their as- 
sistance and aid from their student body 
the same as we did this last year. 

To pave the way for a duplication of this 
noble and patriotic cooperation which we re- 
ceived, I am asking you, Mr. KEEFE, to con- 
sider the fine work these respective schools 
and their student bodies have accomplished, 
singly and separately and to use your ef- 
forts to secure an E award for agriculture 
for the services rendered. 

This request has the endorsement of Jerry 
Shea, Winnebago County chairman, county 
board; George F. Oaks, mayor, city of Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; C. C. Bishop, superintendent of 
schools, Oshkosh, Wis; S. D. Fell, principal, 
Oshkosh High School; J. F. Wilkinson, agri- 
culture instructor, Oshkosh High School; 
H. B. Patch, principal, Omro High School; 
R. B. Locke, agriculture instructor, Omro 
High School; G. R. Leistikow, principal, Win- 
neconne High School; Willis DiVall, agricul- 
ture instructor, Winneconne High School. 

One could go on and on obtaining more 
endorsements, but the facts and figures here- 
with presented are sufficient to give you a 
picture of the accomplishments of these re- 
spective schools and their student bodies: 

Oshkosh High School, Winnebago County. 

Omro High School, Winnebago County. 

Winneconne High School, Winnebago 
County. 

Ripon High School, Fond du Lac County. 

These schools, to our way of thinking, are 
entitled to an official E“ award. We request 
that you give this matter your attention and 
use your utmost efforts to secure these 
awards. If more information on this subject 
is needed, may we, as a club, be of service 
to you. 

Yours for a healthy, prosperous New Year. 

I remain, 
R. W. HAVEMANN, 
President, South Side Business men's 
Club, Oshkosh, Wis. 


[From the Oshkosh Northwestern of 
November 6, 1942] 


Boys or Hic Schools “Save” Sucar BEET 
Crop—VOLUNTEERS SECURED AT OSHKOSH, 
Omro, AND WINNECONNE HELP Harvest 500 
ACRES IN COUNTY 


Wisconsin's sugar bowl may scrape on bot- 
tom in 1943, but it won't be empty and credit 
for this feat must be given 150 high-school 
boys from Oshkosh, Omro, and Winneconne. 

Tons of sugar beets from nearly 500 acres 
are being topped and harvested and sent on 
their way to sugar refineries from Winnebago 
County farms, thank to the patriotic spirit 
of these youthful volunteers, and the coopera- 
tion of school authorities in Oshkosh, Omro, 
and Winneconne. 

On October 1 sugar-refinery men and Win- 
nebago County farmers faced the possibility 
that nearly 500 acres of sugar beets might go 
to waste with heavy loss, in spite of the sugar 
shortage, due to acute labor shortage. 

These farmers and sugar company repre- 
sentatives brought their problem to the Win- 
nebago County farm labor committee, headed 
by R. C. Heffernan, county agent, and Otto 
Miller, Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion chairman, who conferred with Murt 
Malone, manager of the Oshkosh office of the 
United States Employment Service. 

Reason for the shortage of labor in the 
bret fields, they explained, was the departure 
of many Mexican beet workers, brought to 
Wisconsin from Texas last spring. When 
the heavy frost hit this district these ex- 
perienced workers had made a beeline for 
“deep in the heart of Texas.” 

SCHOOLS AID SITUATION 

The Oshkosh employment office files of 
available men and women for farm work were 
practically empty. But through the farm 
placement section of the employment serv- 
ice, contact was made with the Oshkosh, 
Omro, and Winneconne school offcials. The 
pligrt of the local farmers had previously 
been brought to the attention of C. C. Bishop, 
superintendent ot Oshkosh schools, and sev- 
eral school board members by the South Side 
Business Men’s Association, headed by R. W. 
Havemann. 

Principals of the three schools, S, D. Fell, 
Oshkosh; H. B. Patch, Omro, and G. R. Leis- 
tikow, Winneconne; and the Smith-Hughes 
agricultural instructors, J. F. Wilkinson, Osh- 
kosh; R. B. Locke, Omro, and Willis DiVall, 
Winneconne, asked for volunteers to meet 
this situation from their respective student 
bodies. As a result in the past few weeks 
all sugar-beet fields in Winnebago County 
have been harvested. 

Oshkosh high-school students who volun- 
teered for this work are: Robert Farrow, 
Earl Lanning, Walter Dugolenski, Robert 
Perkins, Edward Hoeft, Arthur Hazen, James 
Rhyner, Richard Hetzel, Leonard Lange, 
John Kimball, Thomas Kasten, Leland Brad- 
ley, Charles Hamilton, George Jury, Ralph 
Doemel, Harold Stevenson, Richard Stang, 
Jack Hanson, Jack Williams, Henry Wink- 
ler, Robert Grose, Roger Stromberg, John 
Schneider, Don Schneider, Ralph Meltz, Rob- 
ert Crofoot, Earl MacDonald, Phillip Grundy, 
George. Dobberke, Clayton Kuehn, James 
Marheine, Peter Zimmer, George Reynolds, 
Albert Frederick, Ray Simons, Melvin Poeschl, 
Robert Kossel, George Loewen, John Zwickey, 
Byron Wees, William Jones, Robert Bahr, 
Carl Pfeiffer, Vernon Simons, Ray Luther, 
David Fraker, William Koepke, Carroll 
Kramer, Kenneth Braeger, James Overton, 
and Edward Rasmussen. 


MORE FROM OSHKOSH 


Others from Oshkosh are: Norbert Rich, 
Eugene Bloechl, Herbert Berger, Bruce Sie- 
wert, Lawrence Felker, Donald Seiberlich, 
Alvin Schwanke, Edwin Rolph, Robert Tom- 
litz, Russell Niermeyer, Arthur Baier, John B. 
King, Edwin Daubert, Elmer Frank, Walter 
Doemel, Robert Ciscel, Ray Kliss, Russell 
Birkholz, Norman Kerrle, Bruce McCray, 
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Robert Ledvina, Robert Koepke, Vernon 
Gehrke, Vernon Morasch, Franklin Ruelke, 
Charles Hopper, and Ralph Gerth. 

Omro High School studeuts who volun- 
teered for this work are: Orville Carpenter, 
Charles Retzlaff, Lowell Lee, Gordon Bradley, 
Nathan Gorr, Gurdon Whitemarsh, Lyle Lee, 
Lester Kallas, Peul Costello, John Costello, 
Gordon Spiegelberg, Gene. Giddings, Robert 
Challoner, Phillip Monahan, Arthur Behm, 
Mervin Dehn, Joseph Sainsbury, Robert 
Fisher, and Harland Tritt. 

Students from Winneconne High School 
are: Myrle Zimmerman, John Bersch, Arthur 
Nickel, George Benedict, Merwood Amundson, 
Howard Henschel, Robert Carow, Thomas 
Hren, Donald Johnson, Arden Luedtke, Don- 
ald Duesterbeck, Gordon Fahley, Lyle Berndt, 
Robert Kittleson, Earl Nelson, Clifford Much, 
Wiliam Utke, Nathan Straunsee, Bruce 
Amundson, Ted Allen, Robert Neumann, Ed- 
ward Quigley, Lester Rasmussen, Donald 
Remmel, Raymond Posselt, Warren Romberg, 
Norman Flanigan, Henry Clasen, Robert 
Schueler, and Verne Christianson. 

Winnebago County farmers who had sugar- 
beet flelds harvested by the high-school 
boys, claim the youths did as well or better 
than the expert and experienced crews used 
in past years. 


It Is Food Storage and Not Food 
Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. O'CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
today, by unanimous consent, an edi- 
torial from the Big Timber Pioneer, a 
newspaper published at Big Timber, 
Mont. The editor of this paper is an old 
friend of mine and perhaps one of the 
ablest newspapermen in the West. The 
editorial is entitled “It Is Food Storage 
and Not Food Shortage.” I believe this 
newspaperman has something in this 
editorial worthy of study by not only the 
Congress but by radio announcers. I ask 
my colleagues to read the editorial: 


IT IS FOOD STORAGE AND NOT FOOD SHORTAGE 


According to retail merchants not only in 
Big Timber but elsewhere, shortage of food, 
empty shelves or parts of shelves in their 
stores, is not due wholly to shortage of food 
but in many cases to storage of food. 

They claim, and their claim is just, that 
food scares put out by radio announcers, not 
by the Government, result in many cases in 
a rush to stores by the uneasy to buy and 
store various foods they may not need for 
months, if then. 

A report comes from the outside that a 
country merchant had a $400 buying run on 
his stoc} after closing time; a run resulting 
from an exaggerated food shortage announce- 
ment in an evening radio program. 

Additional reports are that in many cases 
gas tanks are filled to capacity by car owners; 
that gas fills demijohns, 5-gallon cans, even 
quart and pint bottles. 

If Government authorities would place sa 
black-out on these radio scares, notify the 
public to accept only as true Government 
statements regarding present or future food 
shortage, published by the Associated or 
United Press, by Government consent, much 
of 1 food-shortage bugaboo would be elimi- 
nated. 
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Representative Clare Hoffman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 19, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune: 

REPRESENTATIVE CLARE HOFFMAN 

For a number of years Representative 
HorrMan, of Michigan, was, to all appear- 
ances, a lonely figure in Congress. He was 
outspoken in his opposition to the dicta- 
torial trend of the administration, to its 
friendship for Communists and communism, 
to its waste and extravagance, to its bias 
against business, and to its recklessness in 
domestic and foreign policy. Others in both 
parties may have shared his convictions, but 
few of his colleagues had the hardihood to 
speak out and no man in either House or 
either party was as uncompromising in his 
opposition as was Mr. HorrmMan. It followed 
as a matter of course that no Member of 
Congress was more thoroughly vilified by the 
bleeding hearts and the fellow travelers. 

Since the defeat of the New Deal on Novem- 
ber 3, Mr. HorFMAN has been saying the same 
things he said before, but now his words 
carry a new authority. More and more Con- 
gressmen are coming out of the cyclone cellar 
to join him and the little band of outspoken 
men of which he was a leading spirit. 

Mr. Horrman’s reputation in the House 
has been greatly enhanced and no doubt will 
continue to grow. He has consistently spoken 
for the people of this country and, as his 
record of reelections shows, the people of his 
district have consistently supported him. 
He has kept faith with them and they with 
him, He and the growing band of Congress- 
men who share his opinions may feel confi- 
dent that their doctrine is that of the ma- 
jority of the people of this country, 


Tolan Plan Hailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, more than 
a year ago I introduced in the House the 
first civilian manpower bill. Since that 
time this problem has grown in com- 
plexity and importance, even as the va- 
rious suggestions for solving it have 
multiplied. 

The current report of the Tolan com- 
mittee, in my opinion, is the most seri- 
ous, comprehensive, and practical study 
yet made of the whole question of man- 
power mobilization with particular ref- 
erence to production. 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to include the following 
article, written by Felix Morley, of the 
Wall Street Journal, in analyzing some 


of the pertinent recommendations and 
findings of the Tolan committee: 


TOLAN PLAN HAILED AS CLEAN VIEW or NEEDS 
IN WARTIME ORGANIZATION 


(By Felix Morley) 


In the current report of the Tolan com- 
mittee, which may well come to stand out in 
retrospect as a document of historical im- 
portance, occurs the following tart phrase: 

“War production is treated as a salesman’s 
proposition, rather than as a mobilization of 
our entire national plant for total war.” 

Many Americans have for months been un- 
easily aware of the cogency of this criticism. 
It is brought home by radio broadcasts in 
which war news is made a setting for dulcet 
elaboration on the virtues of rival brands of 
cigars, ice cream, and chewing gum. It is 
emphasized by newspapers in which adver- 
tisements for liquor, furs, and cosmetics sar- 
donically compete with editorials urging Pen- 
tecostal sacrifice. The procedures of sales- 
manship are tacitly endorsed by the armed 
services in recruiting drives which compete 
for a dwindling manpower much as the popu- 
lar brands of cigarettes vie for the consumer’s 
dollar. 

Coupled with the confusion and wastage 
caused by these competitive procedures is a 
consistent minimization of the strength of 
our enemies which could scarcely be more 
helpful to them if it had been planned by 
Mr. Goebbels himself. The belief seems to be 
that exaggeration will somehow increase the 
difficulties of the Axis while understatement 
will simultaneously solve those of the United 
Nations, The net result is a general Polly- 
anna attitude which contributes in no small 
degree to the as yet indecisive character of 
the American war effort. 

Through this dangerous optimism the re- 
port of the Tolan committee cuts with the 
cold precision of a surgeon's knife. It is not 
the first time that this able group of Con- 
gressmen, first organized to investigate na- 
tional defense migration, has produced a 
thoroughly dispassionate and therefore con- 
structive piece of criticism. And the present 
incisive comments give further illustration 
of the great value of congressional commit- 
tees as independent governmental agencies, 
competent to fulfill that vital function of 
strictly factual analysis which the newspa- 
pers have now to a large extent abandoned. 


Ir 


The report of the Tolan committee assails 
“the absence of a program of production and 
an organization to coordinate it.” It asserts 
that the war effort in its present form is only 
“a series of individual, competing production 
projects.” Unfortunately, the ofñcial statis- 
tics of national production serve to add sub- 
stance and meaning to these charges, 

The Federal Reserve index of industrial 
production has risen steadily from 161 in 
September 1941 to an estimated 185 last 
month, on 2 scale where the average physical 
volume of output from 1935 to 1939, inclusive, 
is called 100. A sharper increase than this 
could scarcely be expected, though it should 
be noted that the rate of gain during the 
past 12 months is only about two-thirds that 
of the pre-war year preceding. 

This climb in industrial production, how- 
ever, must be balanced against the sharp de- 
clines in other fields, such as residential 
building, which emphasize statistically the 
grim fact that war production can only con- 
tinue to expand as normal operations are 
curtailed. 

The indication is that the United States, 
as the first year of war draws on to its close, 
is already at or near its maximum total pro- 
ductive effort. Increase of war production 
can henceforth be made certain only by 
parallel curtailment in other lines. Or, as 
the current issue of the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin puts it: 
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“With a large and increasing proportion 
of economic activity being devoted to war 
purposes, it is evident that sooner or later 
the supply of goods in many civillan markets 
will decline.” 

m 


This picture explains why the Tolan com- 
mittee, at the cpening of its report, states 
flatly that: “This war can be lost in Wash- 
ington.” 

“f national production, taken as a whole, 
is already not far from its maximum, there 
is unquestionably urgent need for a cold 
appraisal of the whole hastily built war or- 
ganization, as well as of the character of its 
direction. That organization and direction 
alike need overhauling is the contention of 
this nonpartisan committee of the House of 
Representatives. And all who have continu- 
ous contact with the confusion in our con- 
gested National Capital will find it difficult 
to dispute the charge. 

The committee recommends the establish- 
ment of a single authoritarian “Office of War 
Mobilization,” to which all of the present in- 
dependent and often bitterly competing 
emergency agencies should be subordinated. 
The task of this suggested supreme agency 
would be to establish “a comprehensive na- 
tional program of war production, manpower 
mobilization and economic stabilization, 
based on maximum use of resources for meet- 
ing military and essential civilian needs.” 

Until this step is taken, in the opinion of 
the Tolan committee, the creation of new 
offices and the proposed conscription of labor 
can only lead to further confusion and mis- 
direction of effort. The movement to draft 
and forcibly allocate manpower, says the re- 
port, “is a symptom of prevailing administra- 
tive shortcomings. If these shortcomings are 
not quickly faced and corrected, our war 
effort is in jeopardy.” 

Iv 


It is quite possible that certain Fascist 
implications will be hastily read into the 
Tolan committee report, from the mere fact 
that it proposes a well-organized and com- 
pletely nonpolitical control of the war effort, 
directed for that end alone by practical ad- 
ministrators. Policy decisions, moreover, 
would under the suggested plan be largely 
removed from political hands and entrusted 
to centralized functional committees, com- 
posed not merely of representatives of the 
armed services, but also of industry, agri- 
culture, labor, and other specialized national 
interests, k 

From any long-range viewpoint, however, 
there seems far less risk of dictatorship in 
the program of the House committee than in 
the present rapid drift toward universal 
conscription without any evidence of clearly 
focused or carefully safeguarded executive 
direction. A real danger of nazification may 
lie behind the confusion which has “brought 
us to the verge of a manpower crisis” before 
the Nation has been a year at war. 

Furthermore, in pleasant conformity with 
American tradition, the Tolan committee ad- 
vocates drastic decentralization of the top- 
heavy Washington bureaucracy. “Authority 
for making decisions should so far as possible 
be conferred upon the regional and area 
or district offices. Broad policies, however, 
should be established at the top to a far 
greater extent than hitherto.” 

What this committee asks, fundamentally, 
is alterations which would promise less sales- 
manship, less ballyhoo, less personal ambition, 
and less frenzied pulling at cross-purposes in 
the wartime organization. Here is a clear 
visualization of the national emergency as 
one which must be met by eliminating the 
tinsel and concentrating on the essence of the 
American way of life. At present, an op- 
posite tendency is apparent. 

Already farms are going fallow; institu- 
tions of learning are threatened with ex- 
tinction; many a small business is facing 
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ruin. Yet in other fields self-indulgence 
flourishes as never before. 

Let us decide, says the Tolan committee, 
what really is the American way of life, in 
behalf of which we have gone to war. Having 
decided what we wish to preserve let us act 
calmly, without confusion and panic, to elim- 
inate all factors now tending to make the war 
effort “a salesman's proposition.” 


There Is No Substitute for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, the home- 
spun philosophy and timely advice of 
the country editor always contains food 
for thought. 

The Boise City News, in my congres- 
sional district, recently carried an arti- 
cle written by its associate editor, Fred 
Kreiger, styled, There Is No Substitute 
for Freedom. To my way of thinking, 
this article presents a fine common- 
sense philosophy and intelligent under- 
standing of good, sound Americanism. 
I recommend its reading. It follows: 

THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR FREEDOM 
(By Fred Kreiger) 


The further we go into the war, the more 
the various regulations and restrictions have 
a sobering effect upon our Nation, which 
seemed to be “hell bent for pleasure and 
frivolity” before the cowardly attack on Pearl 
Harboi. 

We are now giving more attention to the 
stern realities of life, and less to appearances 
and make-belleve—realizing that our ulti- 
mate victory will depend upon farmers 
stumbling up and down ploughed furrows, 
grimy-faced workers producing in factories; 
sincere clerks working long hours in stores; 
patriotic wives and mothers giving much time 
to the welfare of workers in the home, and 
little attention to their facial make-up. 

Russia has given a great lesson to the world 
of what a nation can do where it is compul- 
sory for everyone to work; where they do not 
tolerate the blabberings of idiotic radio pro- 
grams for pleasure, and where there are no 
top-nctch motion-picture stars to pull down 
ridiculously high salaries; where little atten- 
tion is given baseball, football, tennis, and 
golf celebrities, and where night roadhouses 
consist principally of patriotic sentries on 
the lookout for German planes. 

As free American citizens we must meet the 
test of war. We have the ability and re- 
sources to get things done. Our men have 
shown in stark heroism that our Nation is 
not soft on the military front. We can still 
fight with the tricks of our forefathers 
learned from the Indians, as we can fight 
with machines. Guadalcanal and North 
Africa have proven that. In brief, we can 
win the war. 

But there is more than the military front. 
‘There is the home front. And here, except 
for the production miracle of industry, there 
is evidence of softness, of confusion of ideals. 
Group bickering has put the attainment of 
personal comfort and security ahead of the 
national welfare. In many quarters the de- 
sire to eliminate human want at one swoop 
has become an obsession. A Government 
agency has even prepared a new Bill of Rights, 
the basic tenets of which is economic se- 


curity. The new bill is proposed as a supple- 
ment to the old bill defining our liberties at 
the time the United States Constitution was 
adopted. It puts security on a par with free- 
dom, on the theory that the American people 
will abandon freedom if they are not guar- 
anteed three square meals a day. It implies 
that the American people, bitter from the 
great depression of the 30's and fearful of 
post-war uncertainty, do not propose to go 
hungry; that if they cannot have their free- 
dom with full stomachs, they will go with- 
out freedom. 

If such is really true, we have drifted from 
the ideal the Pilgrims carried ashore at Ply- 
mouth Rock. Even as our men on the battle- 
fields are now dying, the Pilgrims died and 
suffered hardship for just one reason—to pre- 
serve a spot on the globe where the indi- 
vidual could be free. And they got that free- 
dom, They got it because they were tough. 
Their ideals came first, their stomachs sec- 
ond, Our men are winning battles now be- 
cause they are tough. They are thinking of 
freedom, 

A year ago there was a grave question in 
the minds of millions whether we could arm 
fast enough to stem the tide of aggression. 
There was an equally grave question of 
whether we could do so without destroying 
free enterprise and representative govern- 
ment. There were those who believed it would 
take total dictatorship to beat the dictators. 
The challenge fell on industry. Our national 
resources and factories had to be mobilized 
for war on a scale that wrought shattering 
changes in technique and precedent. Indus- 
try knew that the cracker-box agitators were 
waiting to pounce upon the country with 
revolutionary changes at the slightest sign 
of failure. 

It is to the credit of thinking Government 
officials that revolutionary changes in gov- 
ernment and industry were not forced before 
free enterprise had a chance to show what it 
could do to prove that our democracy was 
not a failure. Our factories did a magnifi- 
cent job. In a matter of months they un- 
derwent retooling and conversion. Today 
tanks, planes, guns, ships, are rolling off the 
assembly lines by the thousands. Our war 
production has caught and passed the dicta- 
tor enemies who spent years producing for 
war under an elaborate economic security 
program which by its very completeness had 
destroyed individual freedom—the same 
years that our industries continued to pro- 
duce for America’s unregimented, peaceful 
millions, Back of the manufacturers stand 
American farm producers and distributors, 
together with the metal and coal mines, the 
oil, the power, and transportation industries, 
They feed our workers and keep materials 
moving into the assembly lines. 

The end of the war may be distant, yet I 
believe it is in sight. And again free enter- 
prise faces a challenge; again it faces a back- 
ground of threats, Those threats are again 
cloaked with the idea that a full stomach 
is an inalienable right. Far-sighted leaders 
know that the challenge of the post-war 
world will be the toughest of all, It will be 
far tougher than the facts justify because of 
demagogic attempts to soften our people with 
illusory social dreams of total economic se- 
curity. 

But industry is making its plans. And 
these plans will have to be daring. Industry 
must go on the offensive. It must show that 
unprecedented production under a System of 
free enterprise is the only sure way to build 
& lasting peace under the banner of indi- 
vidual freedom. It must lay the groundwork 
for this production now. And it must have 
the wholehearted cooperation of all Ameri- 
cans on the home front. There is no room 
for the labor racketeer any more than there 
is room for exploiting capitalists or the faith- 
less politician. 

We on the home front must do a lot of 
clear thinking. We must be hardened by a 
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determination that, above all else, we must 
save the right of the individual to be free. 
We must realize now that in the peace to 
come that individual freedom is more im- 
portant than individual comfort. Bitter ex- 
perience has demonstrated that without free- 
dom there can be neither comfort nor secur- 
ity. We must reaffirm our belief in consti- 
tutional government. 


To Make Right the Master of Might 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, for the 
seventh consecutive year Legion me- 
morial services were conducted at All 
Saints Episcopal Church, San Francisco, 
on Sunday, November 8. 

The Army, Navy, and the Marine 
Corps; the State guard; the city, county, 
and State officials; the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, and Legionnaires from various 
posts attended the divine services. 

The Reverend Dr. Paul Little, rector of 
the parish, preached thesermon, Justa 
month ago Dr. Little received a cita- 
tion from the State Legion department 
for 25 consecutive years of active Legion 
service as chaplain and is known and 
loved throughout the State. 

Dr. Little’s sermon follows: 


To MAKE RIGHT THE MASTER or MIGHT 


Text: II Peter 3:13, “We * * * look 
for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” 


RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS 


It has been quite well said that outside of 
the Biblical messages, there are no greater 
ethical documents than the American Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion. Even the compact signed in the cabin 
of the Mayflower on November 11, 1620, began 
with an ascription to God: “In the name of 
God, Amen.” Verily, we believe that this 
Republic was conceived in and born of re- 
ligion. There were 56 signers to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and every one of them 
was a churchman; two-thirds of whom be- 
longed to our own communion. In a real 
sense we cannot separate religion and gov- 
ernment. In the year 1215 the sturdy an- 
cestors of the Pilgrim Fathers wrested from 
an unjust king the Magna Carta. In 1620 
their descendants signed a compact in the 
Mayflower which established a free state. 
In 1776 the “embattled farmers * * * 
fired the shot heard round the world.” On 
January 1, 1863, Abraham Lincoln with cae 
stroke of the pen gave emancipation to the 
slaves. On April 6, 1917, Woodrow Wilson in 
the line of noble succession issued the call 
to “Make the world safe for democracy.” 
And now in the year 1941 two of the really 
great leaders of the world, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and President Roosevelt 
issued the Atlantic Charter. 

It was but yesterday that our President 
thrilled the Nation by broadcasting that our 
armed forces were landing on the western 
and northern shores of Africa. In the solem- 
nity of this very hour our soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, ably supported by our British 
allies, are storming the ramparts of our 
enemies. 
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" RIGHTEOUSNESS ABOVE MIGHT 
In the early days of the railway industry 
many were dubious regarding its success. 
The story is told of an aged couple in the 
South who had never seen a railway train. 
The husband and wife decided to make a 
special trip to the little station miles from 
their humble farm. When they reached the 
station the train had already arrived. With 
wonderment they looked at the iron monster. 
The husband said to his wife, “Sally, this is 
a real wonder.” Like a pleasant echo, the 
wife replied, “Yes, Sam, this is really a won- 
der.” After having walked around the loco- 
motive, Sam remarked, “Sally, this thing 
will never go,” and Sally said, “Sam, this 
thing will never go.” Suddenly the whistle 
blew, the bell rang, and the train moved 
faster and faster until it was out of sight. 
Then with great emotion Sally remarked, 
“Sam, nobody will ever be able to stop that 
train.” 


For over 3 years upon this good earth have 
been hanging dark clouds of death and de- 
struction. But at long last, thank God, the 
American train (American way of life) has 
begun to move and move ever faster, and may 
it never stop until it reaches the terminus 
and that station bears the motto: “Final 
victory over Hitlerism and his vulture part- 
ners.” 


“Then conquer we must when our cause it 
is just, 
And this be our motto: In God we trust!” 


Today millions of our men and also women 
have been called into the service. We who 
still enjoy the blessings of home and hearth 
also have sacred duties to perform. To be 
loyal to those undying principles of right- 
eousness, truth, justice, and liberty, and thus 
cooperate with our Government to the full- 
est extent of our ability, knowing that: 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 


It is told of a typical sturdy young Norse- 
man who presented himself to the draft 
board for induction into the Army, that the 
chairman of the board inquired: “What na- 
tionality?” The brawny blond immediately 
replied: “Meester, I am an American but of a 
Norwegian design.” “Well,” said our young 
American, “it matters not what design or 
from what clime or country our ancestors 
may have come from so long as we become 
and remain true Americans. If our flag is 
worth living under, it is worth fighting for.” 

This is the essence of good citizenship. 


FABLE OF THE OX AND THE DONKEY 


All those who think they have grievances 
against our country, spreading disunity, and 
imagine that they can overthrow our form of 
government might well be reminded of the 
fable of the ox and the donkey. One day the 
ox balked and refused to work. That night 
the ox asked the donkey how ‘things were 
getting along without him. The donkey re- 
plied: “I had to do double duty but somehow 
I staggered through.” The second day the ox 
still refused to work. That night when the 
donkey returned from its work the ox said: 
“Well, did the boss say anything today?” The 
donkey replied: “Not a word, but on his way 
home, the boss stopped and talked a while 
with the butcher.” 

Be it far from us even to imply that we 
should butcher all those who may disapprove 
our form of government. In a democracy 
like this constructive criticism is welcome 
from any and all sources. The powers of 
aggression and of tyranny say, “Come, let us 
murder together.” A democracy like this 
says, “Come, let us ballot together.” Just a 
little over a year ago there were some would- 
be prophets who predicted that in 1942 we 
would have a dictatorship in this country 
and that there would be no election held. 
Strange as it may seem many were their mis- 
guided followers. Last week we had our 
general elections and there was no blood shed 


anywhere, and why not? For the simple 
reason that we in America believe in human 
rights, The fact of the matter is that this 
country more than any other, yea, here more 
than otherwheres, a man may be a man in 
spite of his ancestry or poverty. By all 
means let us Americanize the aliens in our 
midst, but above all, let us first Americanize 
the un-American Americans. 
GOD NOT GOLD 
Oliver Goldsmith, the discerning British 
author of the eighteenth century, well said: 


“Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


Let us not be deceived that in this country 
corn, coal, copper, cotton, wheat, silver, or 
gold is king. The Almighty meant that man 
alone should be king, and the nation that 
will grow godly men and women will abide 
while others will perish just as the ancient 
civilization have become extinct. True man- 
hood is the needed thing today. 

In his book, Fundamentals of Prosperity, 
Roger Babson speaks of a conversation he 
had with the President of Argentine Re- 
public at a banquet given in his honor. 
The President said: “Mr. Babson, I have 
been wondering why it is that South Amer- 
ica is so far behind North America, not- 
withstanding the fact that South America 
was settled first.” Diplomatically, Mr. Bab- 
son replied, “Mr. President, what do you 
think?” To which the President gave the 
following remarkable answer: “South Amer- 
ica was settled by people who came in search 
of gold, but North America was settled by 
people who went there in search of God.“ 
Well said, Mr. President, but let us not now 
kick down the ladder by which we climbed 
and at the same time let us not forget the 
true foundations upon which all permanent 
prosperity is built, namely, God. 


“What builds a nation’s pillars high 
And makes it great and strong? 
What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that ‘round it throng? 


Not gold but only men can make 
A nation great and strong; 

Men who for truth and honor's sake 
Hold still and suffer long. 


Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare when others sigh; 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift it to the sky.” 


HIGHER- PATRIOTISM 


A nation, like an individual, has soul. No 
nation can survive which not only neglects 
but actually defies God's divine laws—right- 
eousness, truth, justice, freedom, and mercy. 
Peace, prosperity, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness will be our heritage in the same pro- 
portion as our Nation rededicates itself to 
these high principles of life. 

For these higher principles our forebears 
gave themselves. Freedom was worth more 
than life itself, or else they would not have 
died at Valley Forge or Chateau Thierry, and 
now Pearl Harbor, Bataan, Solomon Islands, 
and now in North Africa. Truth was worth 
more than life itself or else Socrates would 
not have drunk the cup of poison, nor St. 
Paul gone to his martyrdom. Righteousness 
and justice for the poor and the weak was 
worth more than life, else the lowly Nazarene 
would not have died upon the cross. 

Today, as never before, we need good citi- 
zenship and godly leadership with unques- 
tioned character. In these days of commer- 
cialism we are apt to confuse character with 
that of mere reputation. Indeed, there is a 
wide chasm between the two. 

Reputation is seeming. Character is being. 

Reputation is one’s photograph. Charac- 
ter is one's face. 

Reputation is manufactured. Character is 
grown. 

Reputation is what men say we are. Char- 
acter is what God knows we are, 
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Reputation is what we need to get a job. 


character is what we need to keep our job. 


Reputation makes one rich or poor. Char- 
acter makes one happy or miserable. 

Reputation is what is chiseled on one’s 
tombstone. Character is what the angels say 
about us before the throne of God, 

Nation with character and a soul will 
not perish from the earth. 


“In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born 
across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us fight 
to make men free, 
While God is marching on.” 


Resolutions Adopted at the Seventy- 
second Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under. leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit herewith 
a copy of the resolutions adopted on 
January 15, 1943, at the seventy-second 
annual meeting of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture. 

This board is composed of actual work- 
ing farmers who are leaders in their own 
communities and throughout the State. 
The resolutions adopted represent the 
considered judgment of this splendid 
group of farm leaders and I am sure 
they are representative of the views of 
Kansas farmers generally. I submit 
them as being worthy of the most care- 
ful consideration by all Members of 
Congress. 

‘The resolutions follow: 

THE FARMER AND THE WAR 


The Kansas farmer will strive to produce 
the food and fiber that the continued war 
effort will require. He will give his labor 
and his sons to the cause. He asks only an 
equitable sharing of the burdens of war; the 
efficient use of our resources, human and 
national; the forsaking of special privileges 
and selfish advantage; and the elimination 
of all nonessential activities. The Kansas 
farmer stands ready and will fight and toil 
with all loyal Americans for the achievement 
of an early peace and a lasting security. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


In the interest of economy, we earnestly 
recommend that all Federal and State agen- 
cies, boards, and bureaus not essential to the 
war effort and necessary functions of State 
and National Government be abolished; that 
all necessary agencies be examined critically 
as to duplicating service; and that a program 
of consolidation be carried out. We recom- 
mend further that an honest effort be made 
to eliminate unnecessary forms and ques- 
tionnaires, and to simplify as much as pos- 
sible those that are found to be essential. 

Farmers are anxious to do their part in 
carrying out all necessary regulations, but 
strenuously object to unnecessary red tape 
and inefficiency. We insist on improvement 
in administration of plans and programs to 
eliminate waste, delay, and confusion. We 
are convinced that the situation could be 
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substantially improved by decentralizing the 
administrative process and by broadening the 
discretionary power of local boards or State 
authorities who invariably have a better un- 
derstanding of local conditions than Wash- 
ington administrators can possibly have. 

We favor the assistance of the Government 
in providing needed credit to worthy farm- 
ers on a basis that will contribute to their 
economic independence or supplement avail- 
able credit to allow them to take full advan- 
tage of their production unit when such 
credit is not available elsewhere, provided 
that such credit is not used as a means of 
regimenting farmers or for the purpose of 
building duplicating Government agencies 
or bureaus. ' 

We urge the enactment of legislation 
which will retain all needed functions of the 
Farm Security Administration, including the 
tenant purchase programs under the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, to be admin- 
istered under standards and policies to be 
determined by the Congress, by consolidat- 
ing such functions with appropriate existing 
State and Federal agencies, and that the ad- 
ministration of such functions be decen- 
tralized as far as possible. Such action is 
essential, in the interest of economy, the 
greater utilization of manpower, the elimi- 
nation of duplicating effort, and as a safe- 
guard against further development of So- 
cialistic land policies in agriculture. 


WAR PRODUCTION 


Farmers are being asked to produce in 1943 
a substantially greater volume than the rec- 
ord production of 1942. Farmers are making 
every effort to discharge this responsibility, 
but it cannot be accomplished unless imme- 
diate and definite steps are taken to make 
available to farmers the absolute essentials 
for this large production. Such increased 
production, even with nature cooperating, re- 
quires that all recognize that while many 
untrained people can be very helpful in 
supplying the labor on farms to meet sea- 
sonal demands, maximum production re- 
quires men of experience and skill in the arts 
of producing and feeding livestock, poultry, 
dairy production, crop production, and the 
handling of modern machinery and equip- 
ment. Farmers are alarmed over the dras- 
tic curtailment of machinery, equipment, 
and supplies available for 1943. 

All should recognize the necessity for 
maintaining transportation facilities essen- 
tial to production and marketing operations, 
‘Transportation equipment and ability to 
use it both on and off the farm are vital to 
continued efficient operation. 

The necessity for protecting and maintain- 
ing farm prices in the markets at levels that 
will stimulate the increased production de- 
sired, through policies that are certain, clear, 
and practical, should be recognized. 

The value of the farm program has proven 
itself in times of peace and in war. Its pro- 
visions are adequate to secure immediate ad- 
justment in production upward as well as 
downward. Higher prices resulting from in- 
telligent farm production adjustments and 
increasing demands for farm products have 
greatly reduced the need for parity adjust- 
ment payments and have, to some extent, re- 
duced the need for agricultural conservation 
payments. We urge the immediate discon- 
tinuance of all policies and practices that 
have for their purpose the holding of market 
prices below parity and that require con- 
tinued appropriations if farmers are to secure 
‘parity returns. We insist that the specific 
intent of Congress when enacting this law 
was that all programs administered under 
the law should be directed toward encour- 
aging and maintaining the price levels of 
farm commodities at parity in the market 
and that commodities coming into the hands 
of the Government as a result of commodity 
loans and other practices should never be 
used to deliberately hold prices in the 
market below such a level. 


Efficient farm operation requires experi- 
enced, able-bodied men, as certainly do our 
fighting forces and industry. The farm 
manpower problem has been intensified by 
the current shortage of labor-saving farm 
machinery. In this critical war period when 
daylight-to-dark measures the working hours 
of farm families, retention of the 40-hour 
week in industry is not understandable. The 
40-hour week was adopted as a device to 
spread the work. Today's war necessity re- 
quires that we spread the workers. We adyo- 
cate abolition of the 40-hour week in indus- 
try for the war emergency, and we challenge 
all workers to subscribe to lengthened hours 
that will best contribute to maximum pro- 
duction. We strongly urge that overtime pay 
be eliminated as a patriotic contribution to 
our common war effort, 

We commend Congress for creating the 
Selective Service System and for prescribing 
democratic processes for its operation. We 
commend Congress for enacting legislation 
which provides for deferment of necessary 
men in agriculture, and we commend the Se- 
lective Service System for immediately put- 
ting into effect regulations to carry out the 
intent and purposes of this act. 


THE FARMER AND GAS RATIONING 


We commend the War Production Board 
in its efforts made to adequately meet the 
requirements of farm people in the rationing 
of gas and rubber. We especially endorse the 
additional authority delegated to local boards 
and efforts being made to simplify reports in 
connection with same. 


SUBSIDIES 


Retail prices of some food products are 
being maintained below ceiling price levels 
through the payment of subsidies. We be- 
lieve this subterfuge is wrong in principle. 
If the farmer is receiving no more than a fair 
price for his products, the ceiling retail price 
snould be set at a level which will reflect this 
fair price to the farmer. The use of pay- 
ments tn bring farm returns up to parity at 
a time when huge surpluses are depressing 
the markets is entirely justified, but the en- 
tire farm program was based on the assump- 
tion that parity prices are fair to consumers 
as well as to farmers, and that as economic 
conditions improve, market prices would rise 
to parity, thus eliminating the need for parity 
pay.nents. Now, with wages higher in rela- 
tion to food costs than ever before, there 
is no sound reason why retail prices should 
not be permitted to rise to such levels as to 
assure farmers parity for their products in 
the market place. 

The practice of paying subsidies to avoid 
raising the price to the consumer cannot be 
fairly considered as preventing inflation, be- 
cause the same total amount is paid whether 
the consumer pays at all, or whether he pays 
part of it and the taxpayer the balance. We 
are unalterably opposed to the use of sub- 
sidies in lieu.of fair prices in the market 
place at times when consumers are fully able 
to pay fair prices. 

FARM REPRESENTATION ON FEDERAL AGENCIES 

We wish to restate our request of last year 
for adequate farm representation on war 
agency boards. 

MACHINERY 


Secretary Wickard is to be commended on 
his stand for making material available for 
the manufacture of new machinery to the 
extent of 50 percent of that available in 1941, 
and adequate supply of material for the 
manufacture of repair parts in 1943. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


All factors contributing to costs must be 
included in establishing ceiling prices on 
farm products. With the farmer forced to 
compete with wage scales current in other 
industries, his production costs have advanced 
proportionally and these increases must be 
added to what is otherwise considered parity. 
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VIGILANCE ON IMPORTS 


Our Nation is free of all major animal 
plagues; we fear foot-and-mouth disease, 
especially; and we urge continued vigilance 
against possible introduction of some foreign 
scourge through the importation of live- 
stock or livestock products. 

PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTS 


Since protein supplements are essential for 
economical and speedy production of live- 
stock, poultry, and dairy products, and as it 
hes become impossible for many feeders to 
secure their requirements, we urge Food Ad- 
ministrator Claude R. Wickard to immedi- 
ately take such steps as may be necessary to 
fairly apportion available supplies. 

VEHICLE SCALES 

Since at present there is no State super- 
vision, we recommend the enactment of a 
law requiring inspection of all scales used 
in commerce within the State. 


MARKETING 


A State agency authorized to supervise 
the grading and shipment of agricultural 
commodities, and with current special ref- 
erence to fruits, vegetables, dairy and poultry 
products, is badly needed, more so now than 
ever because lend-lease and military needs 
can be supplied only under established 
grades, while products with ceiling prices 
are, without exception, subject to classifi- 
cation by grades. Hence, we favor legisla- 
tion that will enable Kansas to best serve 
the State’s interests in the marketing and 
distribution of its products, with authoriza- 
tion for cooperation with Federal agencies 
having to do with the grading, classification, 
purchase, and movement of food supplies. 

ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION 

We recommend that the State board of 
agriculture make a study of our tax prob- 
lems. 

PREDATORY ANIMAL AND RODENT CONTROL 

Because of the heavy losses to agriculture 
from predatory animals and rodents, we urge 
that our present laws be strengthened for 
their eradication and control or legislation 
supplementary to existing bounty laws be 
enacted. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 


We oppose any change in our dairy or 
food laws which would permit the sale of 
any substitute for pure dairy products. 


SORGHUMS 


Whereas low temperatures occurred at an 
unusually early date in 1942, resulting in in- 
juring the germination of sorghum seed; it is 
recommended that farmers send samples 
of seed to the State Seed Laboratory of all 
seed intended for planting. It is further 
recommended that certified seed be used 
where specific varieties are desired. 

BANG’S DISEASE COMMITTEE 

We recommend that the Bang’s Disease 
Committee, authorized by the State Board 
of Agriculture during the 1941 session, be 
continued, 

BANG'S DISEASE 


Bang’s disease in cattle results in an eco- 
nomic loss to the Nation by greatly reducing 
the supply of milk and beef products greatly 
needed today as a war necessity. Therefore, 
we recommend that the Live Stock Sanitary 
Commissioner immediately promulgate a plan 
which will stop the spread of the disease by 
prohibiting the movement of Bang infected 
animals within the State except for slaughter, 
and that owners be encouraged to develop 
immunity to infection of the disease by the 
calf hood vaccination method. 

FAIRS 


We believe that encouragement should be 
given to the holding of county, district, and 
State fairs during this war period so long as 
they do not interfere with needed war proj- 
ects or activities. The educational features 
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that contribute to economic and efficient pro- 
duction should be stressed. 
RUBBER 

The shortage of rubber within the United 
States plays a very important part in the pro- 
auction and transportation of agricultural 
products. Therefore, we urge that all pos- 
sible speed be used in developing plans for 
th? production of synthetic rubber from any 
product that proves most economical and 
available. We especially recommend that 
special study and consideration be given to 
the production of synthetic rubber from agri- 
cultural products. 

APPRECIATION 


We express our appreciation for the services 
of all who have contributed to the success 
of this meeting and thank the speakers and 
others who participated, the press for its gen- 
erous cooperation, the city of Topeka and 
State officials for the courtesy and hospi- 
tality, and particularly to Secretary Mohler 
and assistants for arranging an excellent pro- 
gram and looking after our care and comfort, 


Aimed at John L. Lewis 
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HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of January 19, 1943: 

AIMED AT JOHN L. LEWIS 


That many of the miners in the anthracite 
belt have decided to remain on strike and 
ignore the back-to-work order of the War 
Labor Board leaves the problem in President 
Roosevelt's lap. Doubtless he will himself 
send an appeal to the striking workers. And 
if, as a result of such a request, the miners 
do return to work, the problem underlying 
the strike may again be relegated to the 
background. In other words, we shall be 
enabled to get on with the war against dicta- 
torship abroad and leave the war against. 
dictatorship at home till a more convenient 
season. But this problem won't wait. It 
will continue like a running sore to poison 
our labor relations till Congress takes surgi- 
cal action to uproot it. This is what the 
miners themselves seem to be N 
rather work under the soldiers,” said Louis 
Novitsky, president of a local United Mine 
Workers chapter at Tamaqua, Pa., than un- 
der John L. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis, of course, is the dictator of the 
United Mine Workers of America. And the 
United Mine Workers has a stranglehold on 
all coal labor, bituminous as well as anthra- 
cite. The Lewis dictatorship was rounded 
out by the successful effort a year ago to 
extend the union shop to the captive mines 
owned by the steel industry. The case came 
before the National Defense Mediation Board. 
Mr. Lewis lost by nine votes to the two cast 
by his friends on the board. Refusing to 
accept the award, Mr. Lewis called out the 
miners, and the President set up an ad hoc 
panel to adjudicate an issue that had already 
been settled. This agreed with Mr. Lewis, 
and Mr. Lewis then became dictator of coal 
labor throughout this country. 

At that time the chief ent in favor 
of the Lewis contention was that the closed 
shop or any of its derivatives would insure 
union responsibility. It sounded plausible. 
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their work. 
the turgid currents of Puerto Rican life they 


A union shop frees the union officials from 
worrying about the retention of members and 
from proselytizing for members non- 
union labor. There is no further trouble 
about dues, either. Just as no man can be 
hired who is not a unionist, so the dues are 
deducted from the pay envelope, and re- 
mitted to union headquarters, Freed from 
these anxieties as to both membership and 
dues, ran the pro-Lewis argument, the unicn 
could give its full time to insuring 100-per- 
cent cooperation of labor in the war effort. 

Now we see how specious and how disin- 
genuous is this argument. All that the cap- 
tive mine decision did by buttressing the 
Lewis dictatorship was to make that dicta- 
torship irresponsible. That is, of course, the 
way that all tyrannies degenerate. Among 
slave people they get away with it, but Mr. 
Lewis forgot that the American workers find 
Hitlerism just as obnoxious at home as 
abroad. That is why they have rebelled. The 
wildcat strike in the anthracite belt is a 
protest against the extra 50 cents a month 
in dues which John L. Lewis’ union ordered 
last October and which the operators were 
contracted to collect. The demand for higher 
pay was an afterthought. 

It is a tragedy that there should have been 
such a walk-out in wartime. The glee at 
enemy propaganda headquarters in Berlin 
and Tokyo, which have lately been hard put 
to it for material, will be unrestrained. The 
walk-out will be hailed as a sign of American 
distintegration. To be sure, the strike is a 
blow.at our American unity and a set-back to 
our war effort, but the cause is easily eradi- 
cable. Let Congress take action to break up 
these petty dictatorships in our midst by 
making the unions strictly responsible for 
their funds and actions. The people have 
long demanded such a housecleaning. The 
last Congress was willing to undertake it, 
but both people and legislature were pre- 
vented from insuring it by the pusillanimity 
of the administration. Now the workers 
themselves are appealing for help. If the call 
is ignored, and the sore is patched over, the 
trouble is bound to break out again in even 
more virulent form. 


Plight of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
wish to insert the following editorial 
from the December 19, 1942, issue of 
America, regarding the plight of Puerto 
Rico: 

ANTI-TUGWELL CAMPAIGN 

One of the most ruthless campaigns ever 
conducted against an American public offi- 
cial reached a climax last week when a House 
committee began hearings on demands for 
the removal of Rexford G. Tugwell, Governor 
of Puerto Rico, and a Senate committee 
started an investigation of social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the island. Whether or 
not the final outcome of this activity will be 


Mr. Tugwell’s scalp depends on how thor- 
oughly and objectively the committees do 
If they plumb the bottom of 


may be astonished to find that the prime 
trouble makers are not the Governor and 
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his supporters, but the vested political and 
economic interests which have reputedly long 
dominated this dependency. 

Puerto Rico is a lovely example of the 
Creator’s beneficence toward man. Its 
2,000,000 acres are extremely fertile, and the 
mild climate, cool in summer and warm in 
winter, makes it possible to plant three, and 
even four, vegetable crops a year. Its 
1,869,255 inhabitants, of whom somewhat 
less than one-fourth are Negroes, ought to be 
among the happiest and most prosperous peo- 
ples on earth. Instead, they are indescrib- 
ably poor and wretchedly unhappy. 

For almost 50 years the American Govern- 
ment has been struggling with the problem 
of Puerto Rican poverty. Although millions 
of dollars have been spent trying to improve 
social and economic conditions, Senator 
Brewster, of Maine, could say recently that 
on a visit to Puerto Rico last fall he found 
“the poverty, the suffering * * incred- 
ible.” Now, after 1 year of war, conditions 
are much worse, and one of the most fertile 
spots in the world has become so materially 
distressed that its inhabitants are actually 
crying to us for food. 

What is the explanation of this cruel 
paradox? 

It is not simple, but if two facts are kept 
in mind, the situation begins to make some 
sense. The first is that sugar is king in 
Puerto Rico, as cotton was formerly king 
in the South, and 200,000 men and women, 
engaged in planting, harvesting, and proc- 
essing it, are its slaves. Technically citizens 
of the United States, they are in reality peons, 
completely dependent for their shoddy live- 
lihood on the large sugar corporations which 
are said to dominate Puerto Rican life. 

The second fact is that large estates char- 
acterized landholding on the island. So far 
has the concentration of land ownership 
gone that in 1935 the 2 percent of the farms 
which aggregated 260 acres or more, owned 
or controlled 43 percent of the total acre- 
age. Worse still, more than one-third of 
the land was operated by managers. Twenty- 
one of every 26 persons in agriculture were 
farm laborers, and “merely casual laborers 
at that,” working a few months of the year at 
meager wages, and living the rest of the time 
from hand to mouth. 

From the concentration on sugar and the 
concentration of land ownership flow many 
of the island’s ills. The concentration on 
sugar means that Puerto Rican economic 
life is at the mercy of the export market. As 
long as the sugar and a few other cash crops 
can be sold abroad, the people can use the 
proceeds to import essential foodstuffs at 
high prices from the United States, But if 
the market fails, Puerto Rico faces disaster, 
since very little food is grown at home. This 
in turn is the result of the concentration of 
land ownership. 

Students of Puerto Rican affairs have 
pointed out this danger, and recommended 
that the unused and underused land be 
distributed in small plots and devoted to 
diversified agriculture. Congress actually 
passed a law years ago which, by limiting 
corporative holdings on the island to 500 
acres, was designed to bring this about; but 
the sugar corporations easily found ways of 
nullifying the legislation. Last year, how- 
ever, the insular legislature renewed the 500- 
acre law and set about making it a reality, 
And that brings us back to Mr. Tugwell. 

When he took office, in 1941, he announced 
his belief in a policy of plowing up the land 
instead of plowing under the babies. This 
sentiment caused consternation in certain 
quarters, although the better elements in 
the island applauded it. Holding power at 
the time in the legislature was a new party— 
the Popular Democrats—which had suc- 
ceeded in ousting the long-dominant Coali- 
tion Party, composed of Republirans and 
Socialists. And the Popular Democrats were 
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willing—an unusual situation in Puerto 
Rican politics—to implement their election 
promises with action. The struggle with the 
vested interests was on. 

Opposed to the social reforms initiated by 
the Popular Democrats, not by Mr. Tugwell, 
are the sugar interests, certain leaders of the 
Free Federation of Workingmen, and the 
dominant personalities in the Republican 
and Socialist Parties. El Mundo, which rep- 
resents the Associated Press and is the island’s 
most influential newspaper, is their mouth- 
piece. This is the group responsible for the 
anti-Tugwell campaign. $ 

They have done a very efficient job. Filipo 
L. deHostos, for instance, president of the 
Puerto Rican Chamber of Commerce, has 
managed to secure valuable publicity in the 
American press, Prudencio Rivera Martinez, 
head of the Free Federation and up to his 
neck in island politics, persuaded the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention at To- 
ronto ta pass a resolution condemning the 
man who “is creating a reign of terror in 
Puerto Rico.” And the whole movement has 
been shrewdly advanced by the island’s Resi- 
dent Commissioner in Washington, BOLÍVAR 
PacAn, head of the Socialist Party. 

Tugwell is supposed to be a “visionary.” He 
has also been accused of Marxism, But in his 
determination to cooperate with the insular 
legislature in the work of social reform, pro- 
vided the pace of the reforms be gradual 
enough to be practical, there is nothing vis- 
fonary, and certainly nothing Marxist. If 
this is his only crime, Mr. Tugwell deserves 
the support of every social-minded American. 
He deserves his day in court. 


Operation of School Busses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following concurrent resolution concern- 
ing the rules and regulations of the Office 
of Defense Transportation relative to the 
operation of school busses, adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Indiana, with the Senate concurring. 

General Order ODT No. 21 is working 
a great hardship on the operators of 
school busses and upon many school 
children of tender age, and should be 
modified so as to relieve these harships. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has ordered, among other provisions, 
that school busses should be stationed over- 
night near the point where the first pupil 
boards the bus in the morning and should 
be parked close to the school during school 
hours; that transportation be provided only 
for those pupils who have to walk more than 
2 miles; that existing boundary lines of 
school administrative units shall not be con- 
sidered in planning transportation for pupils; 
that pupils should attend the nearest school 
having space and facilities in order to be 
provided with transportation service; and 

Whereas most of the school-bus operators 
keep their busses on their farms and usually 
live considerably distant from the residence 
of the first pupil boarding the bus, and such 
operators do not have facilities for keeping 


such busses at other places than their farms; 
and 

Whereas the enforcement of such order 
would result in great hardship to bus drivers 
and pupils: Therefore 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the house of 
representatives (the senate concurring), 
That the senators and representatives from 
Indiana earnestly urge a modification of the 
rules and regulations of the Office of Defense 
Transportation issued under date of Novem- 
ber 16, 1942, to all authorities having regu- 
latory powers over school transportation and 
to all school-bus operators so that such school 
busses can be operated without such incon- 
venience to the bus drivers and pupils, and 
that in formulating any such modified regu- 
lations that the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion survey the conditions existing in the 
State of Indiana as to the manner of opera- 
tion of the rural-school system and school 
transportation. 

Sec. 2. That the principal clerk of the 
house is hereby instructed to transmit a copy 
of this resolution to each of the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from the State 
of Indiana. 


Why Italy Should Withdraw From Axis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr, CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting contest has been conducted 
recently in the city of New York by an 
Italian-language newspaper, Il Progres- 
so Italo-Americano, published by one of 
our fellow citizens, who has been com- 
mended many times by high officials of 
our Government for his activities in our 
war effort, Mr. Gene Pope. 

The contest was open to all persons in 
the United States. The contestants 
were asked to submit letters setting forth 
the reasons as to why Italy should with- 
draw from.the Axis alliance and cast her 
lot with the United Nations. 

Five prizes were listed, amounting in 
all to $2,000, to be paid in War bonds, for 
the five best letters selected by a com- 
mittee of judges. The judges were Dr. 
George S. Counts, professor of education 
at Columbia University; Col. Henry 
Breckenridge, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War; and Hon. Ferdinand 
Pecora, well known to us here in Wash- 
ington and now serving as a justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York. 

I am advised that hundreds of letters 
were received from all parts of the 
United States. The committee labored 
assiduously to select the first five letters. 
These letters were printed in full in the 
aforementioned publication under date 
of January 18, 1943. 

Of course, there should be little trou- 
ble in setting forth the many reasons 
why Italy should join the United Na- 
tions. However, when you realize that 
this contest attracted persons from all 
over the country, many of them Ameri- 
cans not of Italian descent, then it be- 
comes especially interesting to know 
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what this cross section of the American 
public thinks of the subject. For this 
reason I have asked leave to extend my 
remarks and to include these five let- 
ters, as I sincerely believe they are all ex- 
ceedingly interesting, logical, and force- 
ful in the discussion of the subject. 

I wish it were possible to put these 
letters in the hands of the people of 
Italy. I am sure that these convincing 
arguments would strike a responsive 
chord in their hearts. 

I should like to point out that the win- 
ner of the first prize is an American 
soldier of foreign birth, whose last name 
has not been published because his 
mother now resides in an Axis-controlled 
country. 

The letters follow: 

FIRST PRIZE 


Italians, this is the voice of freedom calling. 
The voice of the same freedom, for the love 
of which millions of Italians gloriously fought 
and perished down through the ages of his- 
to 


ry. 

You are told every day that victory is cer- 
tain. Whose victory? Germany's victory 
means the utter humiliation of Italy; the 
victory of fascism is the utter defeat of 
Italianism. You know it, and we need not 
repeat it. You know also that only the vic- 
tory of the United Nations will be your vic- 
tory, the victory of your freedom. We have 
the unshakable determination to win, and we 
have the means to do it. You, too, know 
that, You can see, week by week, how the 
mighty air arm of the United Nations reaches 
out over a continent of powerless enemies 
and smashes down wherever we choose. 
Where is the protection promised you by 
Hitler and the Duce? Where is the power 
which can halt our armies in Tripoli and 
Tunisia? 

Victory for us is near. Our armies are pre- 
paring the decisive blow. Liberty will be won 
with you or without you, people of Italy. Do 
you want it won against you? 

Now is the time for Italy's people to join 
hands with the fighters for freedom. We 
know that means sacrifice. We know that 
means revolution and bitter struggle against 
the armed forces of oppression. But this is 
just what we ask from you. 

Will you wait until the German invader 
accomplishes the work he has begun and 
makes you suffer the fate he prepared for 
so many unfortunate nations? Will you walt 
until he builds up and reinforces the ram- 
parts upon which these countless other he- 
roes of liberty will die? Will you, the people, 
become thus sullied by your silent complicity 
in the murder of your own freedom, as your 
Fascist rulers become accomplices of your 
German arch enemies? And will you wait in 
torpid inactivity until we come, and have 
no part in our triumph? Revolution has 
its ethical value only in sacrifice. To share 
in our inevitable triumph over a beaten 
enemy is no sacrifice. 

Freedom is at the threshold of Italy. Free- 
dom from fear, freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship, and freedom from want. Italy, his- 
toric nursery of liberty, home of the holy 
Catholic Church, whose sons died by the 
thousands in the concentration camps 
throughout the invaded countries, Italy 
must stand-up now to fight with her friends, 
with the sons of the men who fought and 
perished together with your fathers on the 
Piave, on the Isonzo, and on the Taglia- 
mento, so that Italy might live. You must 
stand up now as one man against this same 
common enemy, the only true one you ever 
had in history since the memory of men. 

Come to us. We shall give you back what 
was taken from you. We will bring back 
your sons and fathers driven into crue] im- 
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prisonment by the mad clique that has op- 
pressed you for two decades. We bring you 
food and clothing, seeds and cattle, health 
for you and your children, security in your 
homes, and our friendship. On our side are 
triumph, honor, victory, peace, and freedom. 
Arise, Italy. 
Kurt E. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Listen, Italy! You the farmer, the shop- 
keeper, the laborer, and you women of Italy. 
It is all of you who are the back- 
bone of the Italian Nation. Your sons, fa- 
thers, brothers, and husbands have been sent 
to foreign soil to fight. Many have returned 
hopeless wrecks of humanity. Some more 
fortunate ones were left by the roadside to 
b- captured, but great numbers of your men 
have died horrible deaths. Are these men 
permitted to fight for the safety of you—their 
people? No! Are they fighting to protect 
their land? No! Their sacred honor? No! 
They are forced to fight for fascism. 

While your men ar far away from home, 
the Nazis, whom your disloyal politicians told 
you were your friends, are overtaking your 
country—lock, stock, and barrel—your Italy! 
They have stripped Italy bare of its young men 
and have left only old weak, helpless women 
and little children, so that they could have 
easy access into Italy, to pillage it, steal your 
food and crush your spirit. Your soldiers 
have been absorbed into the Nazi war ma- 
chine and are forced to shed blood, sweat, 
and tears for their oppressors, for the op- 
pressors of free people—for the arch crimi- 
nals of all time. 

Have you benefited individually or collec- 
tively from this Axis association? And to 
this question all Italy is united in one thun- 
derous “no.” Awaken Italy, free yourself 
from the shackles of slavery. Upon you at 
home now rests the burden of freeing your- 
selves and the future of Italy and its people 
from subjugation and slavery. 

Your men at the battle front are war-weary 
and disillusioned. You know the heartbreak 
and terror that Nazi domination means. You 
have suffered much already. Why then keep 
up your end of a bad bargain? As you well 
know, food for Italians grows scarcer and 
scarcer every day. The Nazis do not starve in 
Italy—Italians do! 

The United Nations want to help Italy rid 
herself of the tyrannical mass murdering, 
slave-labor-recruiting race of demagogues led 
by the diabolically twisted and cruelly fanatic 
mind of Hitler. Many countries of the United 
Nations entered this world conflict only after 
small and pitifully defenseless peoples were 
viciously attacked and overrun by the Fascist 
invaders. We feel it our sacred duty to give 
ald and comfort to those geographically 
smaller freedom-loving nations, so that by 
fighting, working, and praying in unison, we 
will ultimately crush the Fascist parasite. 
Then, and only then, will all nations again 
be free from tyranny from within as well as 
from without. 

People of Italy, we, the United Nations 
want to help you to freedom. Our soldiers 
will fight side by side again with your soldiers 
against the common foe. We will share food, 
clothing, ships, planes, guns, and ammuni- 
tion with Italy. Yes, we welcome you with 
open arms and hearts. Our struggle is your 
struggle. Our goal is one. Help us, Italian 
people, to help you. We shall be—we must 
be victorious because we fight for freedom 
and righteousness. It is the inalienable right 
of every living man, woman, and child. Free- 
dom must never die! 

With Italy arisen from her shame and again 
asserting her pride we can again be united in 
the common cause for freedom and lasting 
peace. Raise again your once mighty voice, 
Italy; shake off the chains of fascism. Come, 
Join the fold again; because you, too, know 


in your heart of hearts that regardless of the 
cost, tyranny must be wiped from the face 
of the earth, 

FLORENCE R. MEYER. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Before the Italian people can make a wise 
decision for or against the Axis or the Allied 
Nations, they must remember those early 
inspired days before the purge of blood be- 
gan, and the political and spiritual freedom 
which they were truly seeking. They must 
remember that many once hailed fascism as 
the Italian people’s revolution, that they saw 
in it a return to the sturdy democracy of the 
early Roman farmers whose bundles of bound 
faggots they adopted as their symbol; that 
scholars prophesied from it a reinspiration 
of the cultural greatness of the Renaissance; 
and that the hearts of Italy’s youth were 
fired with a new Marseillaise, La Giovinezza, 
as the stirring anthem of a better day. 

The Italian people must face the fact that 
their very hopes and idealism were deliber- 
ately exploited and debased for the personal 
aggrandizement of one man—oppression for 
all others. Their government became, not 
the early Roman democracy, but the very 
prototype of the oriental tyranny cf the de- 
bauched emperors of Rome’s decay. This, 
then, is what Italy’s partnership with the 
pagan Axis has profited her. 

Let us suppose the Axis had a fighting 
chance provided only that Italy remained 
blindly on its side—would Italy gain the 
destiny she has sacrificed so painfully to 
achieve? Suppose by plecing her bleeding 
body before the crushing United Nations’ war 
machine, she could temporarily halt the 
forces of freedom and democracy, what would 
be her reward? The reestablishment of 
Italy's cultural and spiritual greatness? 
Hardly that! To the Nazi mind there is but 
one culture, the mythological volk Kultur 
of the legendary Aryan. Would it be the 
colonial greatness of the early Roman Em- 
pire? Hardly, again. 

Italy might be suffered, perhaps, to sit as 
a vassal state at the Barmecide board, while 
Hitler served up his usual starvation feast 
with frenzied oratory. In an Axis victory the 
people of Italy must inevitably lose the very 
ends for which they have fought. 

It is with the United Nations that Italy’s 
true destiny lies, though her false Messiahs 
led her elsewhere. Her culture is our culture, 
ne inherent political and religious ideals are 
our ideals, her only hope for political, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual freedom lies in the vic- 
tory of the democracies. That this victory 
will be a hundredfold more valuable to Italy 
if she does not assist Hitler to prolong the 
European holocaust to her complete national 
exhaustion, must be even now a burning con- 
viction in all patriotic Italian minds. 

And what guaranties have the Italian peo- 
ple that the “four freedoms” that men have 
been promised again and again shall finally 
be achieved? No matter what bitter experi- 
ences Italy may feel she has suffered in the 
past, she must believe that the United Na- 
tions’ Atlantic Charter is as revolutionary a 
document in the history of world politics as 
Was our own Declaration of Independence 
in America’s philosophy; that it guarantees 
her the very economic, political, and national 
security she has tried by such paradoxical 
means to achieve. It is not just another 
scrap of paper to be destroyed (as Germany 
destroys her promises when they fetter her 
ambitions), but America’s sacred pledge, writ- 
ten and signed in our blood, that the selfish- 
ness and indifference of World War No. 1 
shall never be repeated. This Italy must be- 
lieve: That she can renew her faith in us, 
since at such a great price we have renewed 
it in ourselves. 

Mrs. Amy CAPPELLI, 
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FOURTH PRIZE 


The Italian people do not need to be as- 
sured of the deep and abiding regard which 
the people of the United States have felt, 
and still feel toward them. They know that 
in each country one of the saddest features 
of the war is felt to be the enforced presence 
of the other as an armed opponent. 

But people must live their lives and make 
their choices in recognition of all the forces 
and factors, physical as well as spiritual, 
which affect them. And Italian people do 
need to be assured that the advantages to 
them of joining the United Nations ncw are 
so great as to outweigh the difficulties of 
doing so. In the simplest words, the self- 
interest of the Italian people, even if there 
were no other considerations, requires that 
they force that change of alliance. 

If the Axis, as now composed, should finally 
defeat the United Nations, what will Italy 
have gained by the victory? Is there any- 
thing in the history of the present regime in 
Germany to inspire confidence in its gen- 
erosity or fairness toward even an ally? Is 
there anything in the ruthless voraciousness 
of the German leaders (as attested by their 
own declarations) to justify even a faint 
shadow of hope that they would grant to 
Italy anything more than the crumbs at 
the victory table, or anything more than 
would suit their own purpose? Is there any 
ground for expecting them to appreciate 
and give scope to the expression of the cul- 
ture which has been Italy’s glory and her 
contribution to the better life of man? 
Japan? Surely no Italian deludes himself 
with the thought of cooperation in any 
sense, with a nation of atavistic megaloma- 
niacs. 

For Italy to remain a part of the Axis and 
either win with it or lose with it is for 
Italy to share in receiving the hatred and 
horror of people, in Europe and everywhere, 
who have seen the patient gains of mankind 
crushed beneath the trampling feet of those 
who have turned their backs away from hu- 
man betterment. Such a role is not in the 
Italian spirit, nor consonant with the Italian 
heritage. 

For Italy to join the United Nations now, 
and either win with them or lose with them 
(though loss appears less and less possible) 
is for Italy to aline itself before the world 
with those people who, whatever their past 
faults, now, surely, embody the hopes of man- 
kind for permanent peace, and can be ac- 
cused of no aspirations at the expense of 
others. 

But one does not slip out of such an asso- 
ciation as that of Italy with Germany, as 
easily as one slips out of an old coat. There 
will, no doubt, be violence. True, but is it 
not a reasonable estimate that with the war 
shortened through the added weight of Italy’s 
power on the side of the United Nations, the 
net cost to the Italian people, and their loss, 
will b> less than they would bear whatever 
the outcome of the struggle under the present 
alinement? 

To fight for the salvation of mankind is 
glorious. To fight for one’s self is natural. 
To fight without hope of either of these re- 
wards, and with only the prospect of defeat 
or of vassalage in victory, is madness. May 
the Italian people say to themselves in the 
words attributed to Spartacus, the gladiator 
of ancient Rome, “If we must fight, let us 
fight for ourselves! If we must slaughter, let 
us slaughter our oppressors!” 

MANUEL PRENNER. 

Because I have known and loved Italy for 


nearly 40 years I speak to you as an under- 
standing friend. 
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Disappointed and embittered by the Treaty 
of Versailles, you turned to Mussolini, a dra- 
matic, blustering fellow who made you 
grandiose promises—stirred your imagination. 
Instead of recognizing him for what he is— 
a braggart, a swashbuckler, a sawdust Caesar, 
you saw him as a savior. You might overlook 
his broken pledges, the miseries he has 
brought upon your unhappy land, but if you 
are a patriot you can never forgive his be- 
trayal of Italy, which he and his gangsters 
terrorized, ruined, and finally turned over 
to the Germans. 

Don’t you realize, O Italy, that your sol- 
diers are fighting not for Italy but for Ger- 
many? Hitler is using them for cannon 
fodder. He has sent tens of thousands of 
them to death in Russia; he has heartlessly 
abandoned whole divisions to be captured, 
to be slaughtered or to die of thirst in Africa. 
To him the Italians are not partners but 
pawns. 

Look at Italy after 3 years of war. Almost 
every strategic point is held by the Germans. 
Your government is controlled, your mails 
censored, by Germans. The dread shadow 
of the Gestapo darkens the land. And the 
bulk of the food grown in Italy is being 
shipped to Germany, though Italy itself is 
on the brink of starvation, though thousands 
= Italian children are dying from malnutri- 

on. 

Surely you must realize by this time that 
you are fighting for those who have deprived 
you of your freedom. Not only that, but 
you have been inveigled into fighting the 
Americans, who have always been your 
friends. 

Though your present government has de- 
clared itself our enemy, we hold no enmity 
for the Italian people. Rid yourselves of the 
ruffians who are ruining you, and you will 
find that we are your friends, eager to heal 
your wounds, to supply you with food and 
clothing, to restore your lost freedom. 
Surely you do not believe that Italy would 
ever again be free should Hitler win. 

You say that you are helpless to rid your- 
selves of your Nazi and Fascist masters. 
Nonsense! When Italy was far weaker than 
she is today she drove out the Austrians, who 
were the Germans of that time. Are 40,000,- 
000 Italians too weak, too timid, too lacking 
in love of freedom to do today what a hand- 
ful of Piedmontese did then? Can't you see 
the ghosts of Garibaldi, Mazzini, and Cavour 
beckoning to you? Can't you hear the rag- 
ged Redshirts cheering? Fight again, Ital- 
fans, for freedom. Down with the tyrants 
and up with the tricolor! Avanti Italia! 

E. ALEXANDER POWELL. 


The Work of the Tolan Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that I might acquaint the Congress with 
a part of the reaction to the work of the 
Tolan committee, I would like, under 
leave to extend my remarks, to include 
therein a copy of an editorial published 
in the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune on Jan- 
uary 11, 1943: 

THE TOLAN COMMITTEE REPORT 

With the country in the first flush of a 

self-congratulatory glow, following the Presi- 


dent’s “state of the Nation” address, wherein 
he cited production progress of the past year, 
the report of the Tolan committee serves as 
a strong reminder that while headway has 
been made, there are still many kinks in war 
production which need to be unraveled. In 
a discussion of what's wrong with war pro- 
duction, we are cognizant of the tremendous 
strides America has made since Pearl Harbor. 

One of the developments which the Tolan 
committee finds objectionable, after its 2-year 
investigation of defense migration, is that 
too much war work has been concentrated 
in too few centers. The committee, on its 
findings, concludes that a small number of 
communities threaten to gather up the great 
majority of all the workers in the country. 
This situation, the committee finds, endan- 
gers not only war production, but the welfare 
of millions when the peace comes. It makés 
the further important point that our allics 
have “suffered severely” for nondelivery of 
lend-lease supplies while “the equipment of 
our own forces is very uneven.” It took 
occasion to warn in its report: “This is not a 
war we can win with our surplus energies. 
We cannot afford the luxury of self-con- 
gratulation on the production record of 1942. 
We do not yet have a strong manpower 
agency.” 

As to the delivery of lend-lease equipment 
to our allies it can be said in all frankness 
that the Chinese have fared poorly in this 
respect. Of course, the delivery route was 
made much more difficult through the Japa- 
nese conquest of Burma, but the fact remains 
nevertheless that China, which has fought 
the Japanese military machine for 5 years 
with great heart and unswerving courage, 
has received only driblets of equipment. In 
China it is a case of where so little could 
do so much; in other words, whatever lend- 
lease equipment was delivered to China 
would pay off handsomely in war dividends. 

As to the concentration of war production 
in certain areas, this paper has repeatedly 
warned against the dangers of what it termed 
the bottleneck of congestion, pointing out the 
attendant social and economic problems aris- 
ing from such a policy. It is plain to be seen, 
too, how this will work against orderly 
economic readjustment when the war is over 
and the country must get back to a volume of 
civilian production sufficient to prevent a col- 
lapse. In the post-war era the small-business 
concern, now so largely ignored in war pro- 
duction, will prove invaluable. The Nation 
cannot afford to have small industry forced 
to the wall. It is the best kind of planning 
and good business to give small plants their 
rightful place in the war production program, 
strengthening for the day when they will 
play so vital a role in post-war industrial 
readjustment. 

The committee while favoring an office of 
war mobilization to coordinate the demands 
and means of production, opposes any form 
of compulsion in dealing with the manpower 
problem. It is generally apparent that many 
things can be done on a voluntary basis with 
manpower to step up production before any- 
thing savoring of compulsion was attempted. 
In fact, the whole issue of manpower is a 
fertile field for the exercise of American in- 
genuity and industrial statesmanship. In hit- 
ting “laziness and bureaucracy” as two official 
evils of the war program, the Tolan committee 
has pointed to two sore spots. 

The committee's findings will give Congress 
something to think about as the legislative 
branch embarks upon a program of taking a 
more direct interest in the war production 
program. The report can be a valuable guide 
to constructive action. It is the basis for a 
corrective program which would advance the 
wer effort and help materially in preventing 
leaden economic frustration after the peace. 
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The American Federation of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Does Not Speak for 
the National Association of the Deaf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the House, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recor a letter that I have 
received from Dr. Tom L. Anderson, na- 
tional president of the Association for 
the Deaf. I have known Dr. Anderson 
for many years. I have the utmost con- 
fidence in him. His letter is as follows: 


AUSTIN, TEX., January 14, 1943. 
Representative Cart T. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Cart: Much publicity has been 
given by the promoter of the so-called Ameri- 
can Federation of the Physically Handicapped 
to alleged endorsements of his legislative 
program in behalf of a section of our popula- 
tion who can always be exploited by persons 
with an ax to grind. This promoter is 
flooding the country with promotional litera- 
ture. This literature is such a distortion of 
the facts that I am amazed. 

Please be informed that this American Fed- 
eration of the Physically Handicapped, pre- 
suming to speak for the deaf people of 
America, has never been endorsed by the 
deaf of this country, and never will be, while 
the National Association of the Deaf, or- 
ganized in 1880, incorporated in 1900, which 
has fought the economic and social battles of 
the deaf down through several generations, 
can and does presume to speak in the inter- 
ests of the deaf of America as an organiza- 
tion solely of the deaf which has minded its 
own business and refrained from exerting 
pressure upon Congress for favors, and for 
this reason alone is unknown to Members of 
the Congress. Members of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf have no desire to aline 
ourselves with any hastily thrown together 
conglomeration of orthopedics, cardiacs, 
tubercular, blind, disabled veterans nor any 
other physically disabled group, however 
sterling its individual virtue, whose prob- 
lems and interests are not those of the deaf 
and cannot be handled as those of the deaf. 

We can assure you that the leadership in 
this hastily formed organization calling itself 
the American Federation has been formally 
rejected by the duly constituted officials of 
the National Association of the Deaf, they 
being the ablest authorized judges of the 
national interests of the deaf in the absence 
of a national convention. Further, we can 
assure you that members of the national as- 
sociation want no part in the program of the 
Americen Federation nor do we in any sense 
endorse any program which would include 
the deaf of America in the organization of a 
pressure group of 23,000,000 physically 
handicapped persons for whom this federa- 
tion seeks a special rehabilitation service 
bureau, ignoring the fact, as you may have 
overlooked it, that all physically handicapped 
persons who are amenable to restoration are 
now being served by existing Federal and 
State rehabilitation divisions, subject to no 
dues, 

Finally, I submit that in any matter of 
legislation affecting the interests of several 
hundred thousand deaf people of America, 
the National Association of the Deaf, as their 
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oldest, ablest, and most understanding 
champion, should be consulted and should 
have a voice. In the matter of the legis- 
lative program of this American federation 
as it presumes to include the deaf, we may 
well ask, Who speaks? 
Very respectfully yours, 
Tom L. ANDERSON, 
President, National Associatton 
of the Deaf, Inc. 


Pay-As-You-Go Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a statement writ- 
ten by David Lawrence, entitled “As- 
You-Go Tax Appeals Hit Congress,” 
which appeared in the Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, January 19, 
1943: 


As-Yotu-Go Tax APPEALS Hır Concress— 
PUBLIC UNRESPONSIVE TO MARCH 15 DEADLINE 
WARNING 

(By David Lawrence) 

Congress is to hear from home 
about the delay in enacting a pay-as-you-go 
plan of taxation. 

The recent joint declaration by Chairman 
GEORGE, of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and by Chairman Dovcnuton, of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, warning tax- 
payers that they must pay on March 15 as 
usual, has been received with little en- 
thusiasm judging by the letters arriving at 
the Capitol. The people want to know why 
Congress can't do something about it between 
now and March 15. 

Congress has been here about 2 weeks, and 
the country thinks the two Houses can act 
promptly if they wish to do so. The citizens 
have observed that Congress, when it really 
wants to pass legislation quickly, can do it 
overnight sometimes. But Congress has to 
be convinced that the matter is urgent and 
that the people want such action. 

The pay-as-you-go idea has been presented 
in various forms, notably by the proposal of 
Beardsley Ruml, brilliant economist, whose 
work for the New Deal agencies has been con- 
sistently helpful. The Rum! plan, in its es- 
sence, proposes that taxes for the year 1942 
be skipped and that 1943 taxes be paid cur- 
rently instead of a year late. 

The Treasury Department for reasons of 
its own, some expressed and some unex- 
pressed, has been opposed to the Ruml plan 
but has hinted that if some modifications 
were offered, it might prove acceptable. But 
the Treasury isn’t in any hurry about it. If 
the Rum! plan got lost in the shuffle of other 
matters between now and March 15, the 
Treasury experts wouldn’t be at all disap- 
pointed. 

CHIEF OBJECTION 

The chief objection to the Ruml plan from 
the Treasury viewpoint—and reflected re- 
cently by the President at a press confer- 
ence—is that the Treasury would be minus 
a year’s revenues. The answer to this is that 
such subtraction would occur over a long 
period of years and wouldn’t be felt by the 
Treasury, 

Perhaps the most interesting suggestion 
yet made is that which the New York Times 


recommended editorially this week and which 
Godfrey Nelson, its tax expert, previously has 
recommended, namely, that individual in- 
comes of 1942 and 1943 be averaged and that 
tax payments be made currently on the re- 
sultant’ amount. Thus, 1943 income would 
be estimated by each taxpayer now and 1942 
income is known, and the 2 years would 
be averaged and taxes would be based on 
that average. If at the end of 1943 the 
estimate proved high or low, the citizen could 
amend his return to adjust it to meet the 
actua: figures. 

The Godfrey Nelson plan meets the objec- 
tion of those who think the skip-a-year pro- 
posal gives too much of a break to the citi- 
zens, Actually neither plan gives anybody a 
break, because the citizen will not feel it 
while he is alive and when he dies, his estate 
will be tax free, but that merely means that 
the inheritance tax percentages—usually 
higher than tax rates—will take approxi- 
mately the same or a higher amount from 
the estate. 

The pay-as-you-go principle is worth so 


much to the more efficient handling of the 


tax problems of the citizen that it would be 
worth while for the Government to adopt it, 
even if the windfall did benefit a small per- 
centage of the citizens. It is fundamentally 
unsound for the citizen to pay this year’s 
taxes out of next year's gross receipts, espe- 
cially in times of uncertainty when the Gov- 
ernment is liable to be left holding the bag. 


ADMINISTRATION COSTLY 


The Treasury spends a considerable amount 
of money to administer the whole tax system 
and if the facts could be gathered on the 
cost of administration of taxes, it would be 
found that a lot of official time and energy, 
plus that of the citizens, is spent trying to 
take care of the four installment payments 
on an income that is already a year old when 
th fourth payment is made. 

The dangers to the Treasury in time of 
sudden panic and depression are greater when 
taxes are paid a year late. Likewise financial 
problems of the individual are complicated 
when he has to give the Government first cut 
out of a dwindling wage or salary in a year 
that sees a severe decline in his income. The 
time when the pay-as-you-go plan will be 
appreciated most by the Treasury and by the 
people is when th? next cycle of depression 
begins. 

The New Deal, which spends billions in 
Work Projects Administration projects in 
time of unemployment, might find that 
bankruptcies and insolvencies that bring on 
unemployment when individual finances go 
to pieces would be fewer if the pay-as-you-go 
plan is in effect during the boom years. 
‘Then, as incomes shrink, tax payments shrink 
coincidentally and nobody will owe the Gov- 
ernment taxes on more than he has earned 
in a current quarter—a psychological benefit 
far greater to the Nation of tax-burdened 
individuals than some of the features of so- 
called social security so often extolled as the 
true index of liberalism. 


Editorials by William J. McHale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, upon sev- 
eral occasions it has been my privilege 
to receive unanimous consent to insert 
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in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD oustand- 
ing editorials written by Mr. William J. 
McHale, the editor of the Chilton (Wis.) 
Times-Journal. 

The editorial page of this weekly paper 
exercises a tremendous influence upon 
its many readers—it is unfortunate that 
the inspired word of the editor does not 
reach all of the people of America. Be- 
cause the entire editorial page of the 
issue of January 14, 1943, is of consuming 
interest at this time, I am inserting it 
as part of these remarks in order that 
his thoughts may be carried to the peo- 
ple of the country: 

THE FEDERAL BUDGET . 


President Roosevelt laid before the Con- 
gress Monday a Feđeral Budget calling for 
the appropriation of $109,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year which will begin next July 1. Of 
this amount $100,000,000,000 is to be spent 
for war. In the current fiscal year it is esti- 
mated that $77,000,000,000 will be spent for 
this purpose. 

The sums are so vast as to be beyond hu- 
man comprehension, The new Budget will 
mean expenditures by the Treasury at the 
rate of $3,515 every second of every passing 
day. It is a rate of spending which, in effect, 
demands a contribution of more than $800 by 
each man, woman, and child in the country 
during the next fiscal year. This is a spend- 
ing rate, that defies the imagination, but it 
is, as the President said, the price of victory. 
It is notice to our enemies that we shall stop 
stort of no sacrifice to preserve our freedom. 

Although the Budget is the largest ever 
submitted to any government in the history 
of the world, it was not unexpected by the 
Congress or the country. We are committed 
to the cause of victory at any cost, however 
staggering, and the only reason why the 
Budget was not larger is because the indus- 
trial facilities of this Nation are not large 
enough to translate more money into war 
weapons. The limit of the Budget was gaged 
by the capacity of the country to produce. 

The country may be thankful that there 
is no disunity on the matter of spending 
without limit to preserve our way of life. 
We want to win the war and we want to win 
it quickly and decisively. Even the fact 
that we are spending far out of proportion 
to the contributions of our allies will not 
arouse serious dissension. It is our war now 
and we must win it even if the entire burden 
should fall on us. 

The job of the Congress must be to see 
that the Government receives value for the 
dollars it lays on the line. In so vast a pro- 
gram there will be temptations, and oppor- 
tunities, for great waste and crooked dealing. 
The people's representatives must be alert 
and on guard to keep scandalous waste, 
extravagance, and shady dealing at a mini- 
mum. That should be the principal business 
of Congress from now until the war is won. 
It will be a big job, worthy of the talents of 
our ablest leaders. 


SALARY LIMITATION 


The ideologies of fanatics, such as com- 
munism, facism, and nazi-ism, are probably 
inspired more by envy and jealousy than any 
other cause. People who have little beget a 
dislike for people who have much. When 
poverty is due to lack of opportunity, or to 
unfair treatment, such dislike may have jus- 
tification. But often it happens that the 
worst grumblers are those who are poor on 
account of their own intemperance, shiftless- 
ness and lack of ity. They comfort 
themselves with self-sympathy and blame 
their plight on the state or the social order. 

All of the modern isms play on this spirit 
of discontent among the poor. They play on 
it by promising relief by doing away with the 
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wealthy class, by confiscation of all property, 
as in Russia, by regimenting all activities, as 
in Italy and Germany. The net result of the 
schemes of the demagogues as tried out to 
date has not been to elevate the standard of 
th? poor, but to reduce the standard of all. 

A step in the direction of eliminating the 
wealthy class in this country was recently 
initiated by a Presidential decree fixing $25,- 
000 as the maximum salary anyone may re- 
ceive after deduction of Federal taxes. The 
Presidential decree, strange as it may seem, 
came after Congress had refused to fix such 
limitation by statute. The $25,000 limit ap- 
plied to salaries only. In his Budget message 
Monday, the President recommended the $25,- 
000 limitations on incomes of everyone after 
payment of taxes, regardless of the source of 
the ihcome. Since this is a radical departure 
from the standard that has prevailed in this 
country, it is certain to cause much debate. 

The $25,000 maximum is an arbitrary 
figure. No argument has been advanced to 
show why it should not be higher or lower. 
It was originally decreed as part of an infla- 
tion measure, though no one appears to claim 
that it will have any material effect in pre- 
venting inflation. As a political measure it 
may be more useful. Class consciousness— 
the distinction between worker and em- 
ployer—has been strongly emphasized in re- 
cent years, and the gesture of fixing a top 
salary for industrialists may be counted on 
to curry favor with the millions who envy 
the rich, 

Under our present Federal tax laws, only 
those whose salaries are above $67,200 are 
affected by the $25,000 limit on income after 
Federal taxes are paid, as the taxes on a 
$67,200 salary will reduce it to $25,000. The 
limitation will affect less than 3,500 people 
in the entire country, according to the Gov- 
ernment tax experts. Confiscation of all of 
the salaries of the 3,500 by the Government 
would reduce the taxes of the rest of us so 
little as scarcely to be noticeable. Certainly, 
distributed among the millions of envious 
poor, that money would alleviate their con- 
dition but little. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that there 
are many cases in industry where salaries 
have been set ridiculously high. The movie 
industry has been a conspicuous offender. 
Life insurance companies, railroads, steel 
firms and others have paid salaries to execu- 
tives that have run into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year. These huge salaries 
look especially bad when compared with the 
salaries of ordinary workmen, That is why 
workmen hail the President's decree limiting 
such salaries. That is why a labor govern- 
ment, interested in future votes, may be 
more concerned about doing what is popular 
than what will prove sound and right in the 
long run. 

While none of us believe in excessive sal- 
aries—for the other fellow—it is obvious that 
if all of these large salaries were confiscated 
by the Public Treasury, the benefit, scattered 
among 130,000,000 people, would be very 
trifling to each individual. On the other 
hand much of these salaries are reinvested 
in business and the increased pay rolls re- 
sulting may easily be more beneficial to the 
country than confiscation of the salaries 
would be. 

At any rate, this country attained the 
highest standard of living ever reached any- 
where without benefit of a salary limitation. 
‘The fact that men could reap the benefits of 
inventive and organizing and directing abil- 
ity certainly had some part in that record. 
Before casting aside this long-accepted prin- 
ciple of our way of life, we ought to give se- 
rious thought to the consequences rather 
than take the step in the arbitrary fashion 
of the dictators. 

The public will not be greatly concerned 
by the $25,000 limitation because the great 
majority of us get along very well on much 
less. However, should the principle of fix- 
ing an arbitrary limit on income be estab- 


lished, how long will it be before it is found 
desirable to reduce the figure to $10,000 or 
$5,000, or $1,000? Before, maybe, we will all 
be offered a dole from Washington—condi- 
tioned on how subservient we are to the ad- 
ministration in power. = 


“ONLY ONE BOMBER FAILED TO RETURN” 

How often we read in a report given out 
by the War Department these words: “Only 
one of our bombers failed to return.” 

The presence of the word “only” implies 
that the loss was light in view of the number 
of planes engaged in the attack and the 
amount of destruction that was done to 
enemy planes and industrial plants, ships, 
or harbors. 

To millions of Americans, then, the pres- 
ence of that word “only” is cause for rejoic- 
ing. It signifies that our airmen harmed the 
enemy more than he harmed them, and that 
is the way to victory. 

But in that 1 bomber that failed to return 
there were 8 or 10 brave and highly trained 
men. Except for a bare chance that some of 
them may have parachuted to safety, all were 
lost. When they set forth on that mission 
they knew there was a strong probability that 
some of the ships going forth would not come 
back. British losses average 5 percent. 
When 100 planes sail out over German tar- 
gets, 5 of them do not return. That is the 
average experience. American losses so far 
have been lower in the European fighting. 

While we rejoice to know that “only one 
of our planes failed to return,” we should not 
be unmindful that in 8 or 10 homes of Amer- 
ica that news was bad news. It meant, most 
probably, that a son or brother or husband 
crashed to death in a flaming plane. Only 
a few months ago those men followed peace- 
ful civilian duties. They had no desire for 
war. They were content to work at their 
chosen civilian tasks. But when the call 
came, they went forth to do their part to 
turn back the threat of savage tyranny from 
cur shores. 

They sought a branch of the service where 
they would see action. They went through 
the tough course of training to fit them- 
selves for it. They may have completed many 
successful flight missions. They may have 
inflicted more than their share of damage 
on the foe. But in this engagement the foe 
proved too tricky or too numerous, or they 
may have taken an extra hazardous risk to 
plant a bomb where it would do most good. 
At any rate a blast of ground fire or a shell 
from an attacking plane struck their ship 
in a vital part, and it plunged to earth with 
its human burden. A few horrifying mo- 
ments, and the eternal black-out. They died 
that others—you and I—might live as free- 
men, Their obituary is an impersonal state- 
ment in a formal communique: 

“Only one of our bombers failed to return.” 


AS WE SEE IT 


The price of pigs is reaching such a high 
level that they have a pretty good claim 
to displace the lion as the king of beasts. 
If the war lasts long enough, we will probably 
start making recordings of their grunts and 
broadcasting them over the radio as music. 
Then it would be in order for the ration 
board to have us turn em on at mealtime as 
a substitute for the little ham that isn’t 
there. 

Well, somehow we're getting along on the 
four gallons a week, plus, of course, the 
vocal exhaust which keeps us from boiling 
over. 

“If the small businessman goes,” says Sec- 
retary Ickes, “we all will go.” Shucks! And 
all this time we small businessmen have been 
consoling ourselves with the thought that, if 
we must go, we'll at least get away from 
the bureaucrats. And now Ickes steps up to 
plug that little rift in the clouds. 
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Relchsmarshal Hermann Goering celebrated 
his fiftieth birthday Tuesday, and Hungary, 
an Axis puppet state, awarded him a medal— 
the grand cross of the order of something or 
other. As Hermann's broad breast is already 
plastered with complimentary hardware, he I 
probably have to wear the newest piece on 
his back. Reichsminister Alfred Rosenberg, 
also marked his fiftieth birthday, but there is 
no report that he got any decoration. The 
Nazi press described Goering as Germany's 
sword and Rosenberg as Germany’s thinker. 
Looks as if both boys are going to have full- 
time jobs for a while anyway. 

That expression, “pay-as-you-go tax,” 
sounds a bit tricky. If the idea were pre- 
sented in full it probably would read “pay-as- 
you-go-bankrupt tax.” 

Although this war has been notable for its 
rapid pace, the shift in offensive strength 
from the aggressors to the side of the aroused 
freemen of the world has come slowly and 
almost imperceptibly. But the change has 
occurred and the momentum of it is likely to 
increase with the passing weeks. If the peo- 
ple of the Axis nations could know what is 
going on outside their confines, and they 
probably do sense it quite clearly in spite of 
all the censorship, they must know that the 
darkness is closing in. The alarmed urgings 
of their own leaders must tell them that the 
jig is up and they cannot win. When that 
stage is reached men cannot work and armies 
cannot fight with the resolution of those who 
are beckoned on by an alluring promise of 
success at the end of the struggle. 

Hitler's armies in Russia are bogged down, 
and weariness and vanishing hope are prob- 
ably accountable for their plight as much as 
Russian guns. The Japs have lost their 
energy and initiative and are not doing a bril- 
liant job of hanging on to the ground they 
lately stole. 

It is possible that things are shaping up 
for a catastrophe that will be the prelude to 
the end of the European war. Hitler has 
chosen to make a desperate stand in Africa. 
When he is driven out, as he will be before 
many weeks pass, the shock to his prestige 
will produce reverberations that he cannot 
live down. When that comes, his country will 
know that his cause is lost, and the only 
question will be how much punishment to 
take before bowing to the inevitable. This, 
too, will pass. 

The new Budget calls for $109,000,000,000. 
We've got the zeros. Now for the hour— 
W. J. M. 


Small Liberal Arts Colleges Must Have 
Consideration During Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, small 
liberal arts colleges must be treated with 
sympathetic consideration during war 
period; correspondence with War Man- 
power Chairman McNutt and others sets 
fortk view on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, the following correspond- 
ence is fully explanatory: 

JANUARY 18, 1943. 
Hon. PAUL V. MeNurr, 
Chairman, War Manpower Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. McNutt: The small liberal- 
arts colleges in the country are threatened 
with their very existence. Only speedy, in- 
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telligent, and sympathetic action can save 
them 


‘The local situation in my congressional dis- 
trict was brought to my attention several 
months ago. Since that time I have made 
careful inquiry into the affairs of similar 
institutions in the State of West Virginia 
and those of other States. I find the condi- 
tions almost universal. 

At this time I am serving on the boards of 
directors of two small colleges: Salem, from 
which I was graduated, and Davis and Elkins, 
where I formerly was a teacher. In this 
capacity I have occasion to be accurately m- 
formed the drastic reduction in 
the student bodies and the resulting income. 
As you know, many of these institutions are 
not endowed; they receive no Government 
aid and are dependent on the fees from their 
students and donations from alumni and 
friends for their existence. Early in Decem- 
ber 1942 letters were sent by one of these 
colleges to its graduates and friends outlin- 
ing the plight of the school, and I am quoting 
from a letter which came in response. This 
was from a man who normally would have 
contributed $10,000. ‘The quoted portion 
speaks for itself: 

“You are aware, of course, that the same 
difficulties which beset educational institu- 
tions of the country are also faced by private 
enterprise and individuals whose incomes are 
derived from such enterprise. The shocks and 
dislocations resulting from the war have been 
severe. Taxes have mounted to the point 
where they are almost confiscatory, with the 
result that incomes have virtually reached 
the vanishing point. At the same time we 
are called upon to finance great activities 
which contribute to the war effort, in addi- 
tion to an ever-increasing number of appeals 
from worthy institutions like yours which 
deserve and need support. 

“Because of the difficulties with which you 
are familiar, it is not possible for me to make 
the contribution to , which it deserves 
and which I would like to make. However, I 
feel that your work has been so splendid 
that I must contribute some small token of 
my appreciation. Consequently, I enclose 
herewith my check for $1,000. I sincerely 
hope and believe that you will be able to keep 
the institution going until the time comes 
when peace is returned to our world and our 
economic condition will be such that friends 
of the school will be in position to give it 
the support it ought to have.” 

This, I believe, is a graphic picture of what 
is happening throughout the Nation. The 
Federal Government must, therefore, in the 
immediate future take action to forestall the 
failure of these schools. 

In the world today, when strife and con- 
tention, war and bloodshed, tyranny and op- 
pression rise up on every hand, I believe it is 
well to ask ourselves where we are going, how 
long it will take us, and what we are going 
to do after we get there. Particularly is lt 
important to know what we will do when we 
arrive. Our behavior, we know, will be condi- 
tioned by the education of our people. Our 
tolerance, tolerance of each other’s political 
views, tolerance for each other’s religious 
beliefs, even tolerance for each other's prop- 
erty rights and possessions will be governed 
by the direction taken by our educational in- 
stitutions, 

As the pioneers from the Atlantic coast fil- 
tered through the Allegheny Mountains, 
crossed the Great Plains, and finally ended 
their triumphant march on the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, they built a new country. As 


plan of the young American States has con- 
tributed largely toward making us a great 


Nation of tolerant people. These colleges to- 
day are the basis for our hope of future 
achievement and future progress. Not a 
single person living in a locality where they 
are situated has failed to profit in some way 
trom the cultural benefits flowing constantly 
from them, 

It is true hundreds of colleges in this 
country have been graduating many thou- 
sands of students every year and that many 
of the graduates have not been proficient in 
liberal arts, but it is equally true that each 
and every graduate is better prepared and 
equipped to be a better citizen and to ac- 
cept his responsibilities of citizenship more 
intelligently. 

Mr. Wendell Willkie made a statement in 
his address at Duke University on January 
14, which I believe to be most pertinent and 
am including in this letter, since it ex- 

a proposition which I subscribe to 
most vigorously. 

“In fact, so important are the liberal arts 
for our future civilization that I feel that 
education in them should be as much a 
part of our war planning as the more ob- 
viously needed technical training. There 
will be a certain number of young men in 
every college who, for one reason or another, 
are not available for military service. They 
should be given the facilities whereby they 
may go on with their education. 

“There will be a certain number who will 
be returned disabled for active service, but 
of sound and eager mind. Ways should be 
provided by which they may continue their 
education. 

“In addition, there should be some pro- 
vision in the manpower program for leay- 
ing a nucleus in the colleges of men whose 
aptitudes qualify them as definitely for our 
long-range needs as, let us say, other men are 
obviously qualified for medicine. So, the 
structure of the liberal-arts colleges will be 
preserved during the war and so, minds will 
be trained and enriched for the humanizing 
and civilizing of the world to come after. 

Furthermore, the men and women who are 
devoting their lives to such studies should 
not be made to feel inferior or apologetic 
in the face of a PT boat commander or the 
driver of a tank. They and all their fellow 
citizens should know that the preservation of 
our cultural heritage is not superfluous in a 
modern civilization and is not a luxury. 
That it is in fact what gives meaning to that 
civilization. It is what we are fighting for. 
And they are serving their country just as 
surely in fitting themselves to preserve it as 
are the men who fly the planes or man the 
ships or fire the guns. 

“For we cannot win a true victory unless 
there exists in this country a large body of 
liberally educated citizens. This is a war for 
freedom freedom here ana freedom else- 
where. But if we are going to risk our lives 
for freedom, we must at the same time do 
all we can to preserve the deep springs from 
which it flows.” 

My plea, like Mr. Winkie's, is not being 
made for the sake of preserving the colleges’ 
physical assets, but is entirely for the sake 
of the ability to think under a free system, 
plus the broad knowledge and sympathetic 
understanding which our training 
provides. It is that for which we are fighting. 

The smaller liberal-arts colleges have facul- 
ties of trained personnel; they have housing 
and classroom facilities, both of which are 
urgently required and difficult to replace. 
Sufficient funds and a reasonable amount of 
assistance expended to show these smaller 
institutions how to serve the war effort, 
which of course they are anxious to do, will 
result in immediately implementing it. 
Equally important, it will preserve for the 
future the source of that vital understand- 
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ing, both moral and political, which is fos- 
tered by the social sciences. 

You are assured of my active cooperation 
and those of my colleagues in any effort you 
may make. You, as Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, have an opportunity 
not only to mobilize the brainpower and man- 
power of the Nation but by providing for 
the continuation of those liberal-arts col- 
leges can assure for posterity an unlimited 
supply of free brainpower and manpower. 
This will be most effective in winning the 
war and establishing the peace and the read- 
justment which must follow. 

I strongly urge that an immediate survey 
be made to determine the amount needed 
for such a program, that an appropriation be 
requested, and the work be started forth- 
with. Whatever the cost, it will be minute 
in comparison with the tremendous objec- 
tives. I have discussed this proposal with 
Members of Congress and have found them 
ready and willing to cooperate. I pledge you 
my most active efforts in support of such a 
program. 


Very sincerely po ti 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


JANUARY 19, 1943. 
Mr. WHEELER SAMMONs, 
Publisher, Who’s Who in America, 
Chicago, Il. 
Dear Mr. Sammons: Your letter of January 
8 impressed me deeply with the national crisis 
facing the smaller liberal arts colleges. For 
some time I had been diligently gathering 
data in my congressional district in an effort 
to assist in developing some means of main- 
taining a sufficient enrollment which would 
assure their continued operation. I heartily 
concur with you that the problem is a present 
one, not local in character but national in 
scope, and one of vital importance to our 
future welfare. I have so written Mr. Paul V. 
McNutt and Mr. Wendell Willkie and am 
enclosing copies of these letters for your in- 
formation. 
Your kind comments concerning my re- 
election are appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


Wuo's wn IN AMERICA, 
Chicago, January 8, 1943. 
Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: You may be inter- 
ested in the attached memorandum which 
we are mailing to colleges in connection 
with recent brainpower and manpower mobil- 
ization changes. 

Because over the decades Who’s Who has, 
in the course of its task of recording Amer- 
ican leadership, become impressed with the 
contribution our smaller privately controlled 
liberal arts colleges make to training this 
leadership—for example, 8 of the last 13 
Presidents were educated in small institu- 
tions—we have urged that their facilities 
and faculties be utilized in connection with 
the war effort, instead of garroting them be- 
cause it is somewhat easier to use the sim- 
ilar assets of the large universities and State- 
supported institutions. 

We urge this, not for the sake of preserving 
these colleges’ physical assets, but entirely for 
the sake of the ability to think under a free 
system, plus the broad knowledge and the 
sympathetic understanding, 


training 
forces, industry, and agriculture alike need 
young men trained to think as well as to 
act, and if the staffs and the facilities for 
that sort of training are blacked out now, 
and only the great universities’ vocational or 
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professional facilities preserved and strength- 
ened, the price that must be paid—unneces- 
sarily—after the war will be high and hard, 
indeed. 

Fortunately, now Mr. McNutt and his asso- 
ciates have the opportunity to mobilize brain- 
power and manpower in the balanced man- 
ner most effective for winning the war— 
most effective because it provides a balance 
between the manpower and the brainpower 
needs of the armed forces and the civilian, 
industrial and agricultural requirements 
needed for adequate support of the fighting 
forces, We are hoping the smaller privately 
controlled liberal arts colleges’ facilities and 
faculties will be used by Mr. McNutt in con- 
nection with such a problem, particularly in 
the cases of institutions without large 
endowments. 

Suitable funds to accomplish this will pay 
immediate dividends in speeding the war 
effort and avoiding needless expenditure for 
expensive housing requiring critical materi- 
als, and in addition a return of tremendous 
national import in terms of the preservation 
of the type of training which produces abil- 
ity to think and to lead in a free country’s 
way. 

These small colleges are not organized to 
speak for themselves; they are not by nature 
adept at pressure-group political canvassing. 
Those who know from first-hand experience 
what they mean to America must call atten- 
tion to the price their extermination will levy 
on us all for, not being attuned to self 
interest, they will not speak in time for 
themselves. 

So, believing we are among those who 
know their worth—and that every member of 
the Congress is also and will be glad to have 
their peril called to attention—we have felt 
an obligation to attempt to speak for them. 

Yours very truly, 
WHEELER SAMMONS, Publisher. 


JANUARY 19, 1943. 
Hon. WENDELL L. WILLKIE, 
New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr, WILLKIE: I offer you my con- 
gratulations on the timely talk you made at 
Duke University on January 14. Once before, 
in 1940, I wrote you. At that time it was to 
express my agreement with your views on a 
unified air force. I was then working for this 
program and have since consistently directed 
my efforts to develop it. I am enclosing H. R. 
708, which I reintroduced in the 78th Con- 
gress. It will, if enacted, bring about the 
desired reorganization of our armed forces. 

Again, in 1943, I concur with you. I am 
working for and shall continue to devote my 
efforts toward the preservation of the small 
liberal arts colleges throughout the Nation. 

By way of clarification of my use of the 
term “liberal arts colleges,’ I mean those 
which offer to the student body, not training 
in a specific subject or skill to the exclusion 
of others, but rather gives a broad general 
education. This serves to develop the power 
to think and gives the individual a working 
knowledge of the experience and resultant 
growth of civilization. It presents to each 
recipient understanding which serves as a 
strong foundation for later specialization. 
My early interest in them is evidenced by the 
following quotation taken from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of October 17, 1942: 

“As a former teacher in a college myself, 
I am deeply conscious of the imperative need 
to keep alive in America our educational in- 
stitutions.” 

On the day you made your address I had 
been drafting a communication on this sub- 
ject. You so impressed me with the points 
presented that I have revised my letter to 
include a portion of your material. The 
strength of your statement will, I am sure, 
add persuasive power to our plea for the 


continuation of the small universities and 
colleges which are so vital to America’s way 
of life. 

I am enclosing a copy of the letter I have 
written on this subject to the Honorable Paul 
V. McNutt. You are assured of my active 
participation in obtaining immediate enact- 
ment of legislation to insure the continua- 
tion of these seats of learning. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


JANUARY 19, 1943. 
Dr. JoRN W. STUDEBAKER, 
Commissioner, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Dear JoHN: Enclosed is a copy of a letter 
I have written to the Honorable Paul V. 
McNutt relative to the need for immediate 
action to preserve the small liberal arts col- 
leges throughout the Nation. I should like 
very much to have your opinion concerning 
the steps to be taken to accomplish this 
end. It is a problem which will of necessity 
require prompt and effective coordinated ac- 
tion. You, as Commissioner of the United 
States Office of Education, are undoubtedly in 
a position to aid materially in its solution. 
Your counsel and cooperation will be ap- 
preciated, 
With Kind personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


Townsend National Recovery Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
copy of a concurrent resolution adopted 
by the House of Representatives of the 
General Assembly of the State of In- 
diana, the Senate concurring, memo- 
rializing Congress to enact legislation 
providing for the general welfare of the 
Nation as set out in the Townsend na- 
tional recovery bill: 


Whereas in view of the present war econ- 
omy and post-war planning to relieve the 
State of Indiana of the financial burden of 
old-age assistance and to assist in carrying 
out the wishes of the President of the United 
States relative to permanent relief: There- 
fore 

Section 1. Be it resolved by the House of 
Representatives of the General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana (the senate concur- 
ring), That the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana hereby respectfully memo- 
rializes the Congress of the United States to 
enact suitable legislation providing for the 
general welfare of the Nation as set out in 
the Townsend national recovery bill now in 
the act of being introduced. 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of the house of 
representatives is hereby instructed to send 
a copy of this resolution to the President of 
the Senate and to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States and to each United States 
Senator and Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of 
Indiana. 
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M. L. Benedum, Native West Virginian, 
Writes With Sound Judgment on Pro- 
posed Income Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, there 
is increasingly a study of the proposed 
income limitation of $25,000. Doubt is 
beginning to arise as to the logic of such a 
plan. More citizens are beginning to 
realize the implications which flow from 
this idea. 

Willford I. King, professor of eco- 
nomics at New York University, expresses 
the above thought in the following 
observation: 


When the usual reader learns from his 
paper that one of the leading questions 
facing the next Congress is limitation of in- 
comes to $25,000 net, he is likely to shrug 
his shoulders and conclude that here is one 
thing he doesn’t need to worry about. 
He never expects to receive $25,000 a year. 
He knows few, if any, people having such 
incomes. 

This question of limitation of private in- 
comes is a matter of consequence to the aver- 
age citizen. Perhaps he prefers an economy 
in which the boy with brains and persever- 
ance has a chance to make a million and 
keep it. Perhaps he has doubts concerning a 
system in which private endowment of col- 
leges, research institutions, and the like will 
be impossible because no private fortunes 
will exist. Perhaps he is suspicious that this 
is merely a roundabout way of destroying 
free enterprise and perpetuating regimenta- 
tion after the war. Perhaps he still prefers 
a square game in which the victors are not 
robbed of their winnings. At any rate, it is 
worth his time to think the matter through. 


Mr. Speaker, it is correct procedure for 
all of us to do as Professor King suggests— 
we must give searching attention to the 
limitation idea. In this connection I can 
speak as a member of a small college 
board ot directors, referred to in the 
following letter by M. L. Benedum, a 
native West Virginian, who holds the 
affection of a large circle of business 
associates and friends who admire his 
industry and courage, recognize his gen- 
uine Americanism, and appreciate his 
valuable assistance to worthy institutions 
of religion and education: 

January 19, 1943. 
Dr. ROBERT CLARKE, 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Deak Dr. CLARKE: The delay in acknowl- 
edging your fine and much appreciated let- 
ter of January 8 has not been due either to 
neglect or lack of interest. The truth is 
that I have been debating for several days 
as to whether it would be appropriate for 
me to write you in some detail about a 
situation which confronts our country and 
which I feel is filled with grave peril to the 
continued free existence of our educational, 
religious, and charitable institutions. 

My hesitancy has been caused by fear that 
such a frank letter might possibly be sub- 
ject to a misunderstanding as to my motives, 
After mature thought I have concluded that 
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even at the risk of being misunderstood it 
is my duty to write you fully and frankly 
about this threatened condition. Indeed, I 
am convinced that I would render a dis- 
service to the character of institution which 
you represent if I failed to do so. 

Under ordinary conditions I would have 
responded immediately to your letter by 
sending my check for the amount which you 
requested as a contribution to Geneva Col- 
lege. There is no doubt about the worthi- 
ness of your appeal and of the fact that your 
institution is entitled as a matter of right 
to the consideration and help of people like 
myself who are in position to be of assist- 
ance. Likewise, we have a duty and respon- 
sibility to respond to such appeals in order 
that there may be no lowering of standards 
in our educational and religious institutions. 

The disturbing factor which prompts this 
letter is the strong possibility that Congress 
may adopt the recommendation that the total 
of any individual income in America may be 
limited by law to $25,000 a year. It is obvious 
that if such a limitation is written into our 
statute books it will no longer be possible for 
me or any other persons to make contribu- 
tions of a substantial nature to institutions 
such as yours, and we will necessarily be com- 
pelied to make other severe adjustments in 
our affairs, Indeed, the very possibility that 
such a limitation may be placed upon in- 
comes is sufficient to compel me to withhold 
any contributions until the uncertainty is 
dispelled. 

Frankly, this does not mean a great deal to 
me personally. Iam 73 years old and have no 
children to benefit from any material re- 
sources that may be left in my estate. So 
far as Mrs. Benedum and I are concerned we 
could manage to get along comfortably for 
the remainder of our lives if we were deprived 
of all income. However, we had hoped that 
such resources as we have accumulated would 
be wisely used for the benefit of our churches, 
schools, hospitals, and other similar institu- 
tions. We had keenly felt the responsibility 
‘of conserving those resources for that pur- 
pose. 

Perhaps I am old-fashioned but I cannot 
get away from the teachings of my beloved 
father and mother. Neither can I be con- 
vinced that everything we have done in this 
country in the last 150 years has been all 
wrong. Of course, some mistakes have been 
made, but on the whole we have built here 
the most prosperous, the most cultured, the 
most happy, and the most religious Nation 
on earth. I for one am not willing to sur- 
render all of these things, including the 
precepts and examples of my parents, in ex- 
change for a nebulous promise of Utopia. 

If the source of the support that for years 
has been given to institutions such as yours 
and to the church is cut off by an act of 
the Government, it is inescapable that our 
schools, churches, and hospitals will be com- 
pelled to turn to the Government for their 
support, This means that those institutions 
will become creatures of partisan politics and 
their very existence subject to the whim 
and caprice of the leaders of whatever po- 
litical party may be in power at the moment. 
When we reach that situation it will indeed 
be an unhappy day for our great country. 

Only the other day I had a letter from the 
president of a small denominational college 
in my native State of West.Virginia—a col- 
lege to which I have given essistance on 
several occasions in the last few years. He 
wrote me that 50 small colleges in this coun- 
try had already been compelled to close 
their doors and that many others were 
threatened with extinction. This would in- 
dicate that the people who have been sup- 

those institutions feel as I do about 
the absolute necessity of carefully conserv- 
ing their resources so long as there is a pos- 
sibility that their incomes may be subject 
to arbitrary limitation. 


Since I have written you at such consider- 
able length on this general proposition, I feel 
that I can go a step further and say without 
being misunderstood that in 1942 I gave many 
thousands of dollars to institutions that I 
felt were worthy. This was in addition to a 
very considerable sum which went into gifts 
and rehabilitation loans to hundreds of indi- 
viduals who were in distress. I have worked 
hard for almost 60 years, having begun when 
I was 16 years old. In that period of time I 
have given all of my efforts in building up 
several dozen corporations with which I was 
identified, which gave gainful employment 
to thousands of persons, and which have 
contributed substantially to elevating the liv- 
ing standards in some backward nations as 
well as in many localities in our own coun- 
try. In all that period I have never drawn 
one penny of salary from any company with 
which I was connected. Whatever income I 
have derived from any of these companies has 
come in the form of dividends out of their 
earnings. The point I am trying to make is 
that for more than half a century I have 
been trying in my humble way to build and 
it is a source of keen distress to see a move- 
ment launched in this country the results of 
which I can view only as destructive. 

It has given me a great pleasure and satis- 
faction to be in a position to give help to 
worthy institutions and individuals. I am 
deeply pained over the possibility, indeed, I 
may say probability, that I will no longer be 
permitted to do this—pained not at the con- 


sequences to myself, because as I have said it 


does not mean a great deal to my own per- 
sonal comfort and welfare, but pained at the 
consequences to those like yourself who have 
given their lives to building up worthwhile 
institutions that serve God and country. 

With kindest personal regards and all good 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
M. L. BENEDUM. 


Evils of Cost-Plus Contracts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr.LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unan- 
imous consent of the House, I submit for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Indianapolis News 
entitled “War Contracts,” as follows: 

WAR CONTRACTS 

When the Federal Government began its 
war industry expansion following passage of 
the Lend-Lease Act, it adopted a policy of 
paying contractors on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
basis. This decision was made to avoid the 
possibility of such profiteering as was en- 
couraged during the First World War by let- 
ting contracts on the cost-plus-10-percent 
plan. This plan encouraged contractors to 
increase costs so that the 10 percent would 
yield them a higher profit. 

It appears now that the cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee plan is not without its risks of abuse. Ina 
speech to the House of Representatives, Rep- 
resentative LUnt ow, veteran member of the 
Appropriations Committee and its third in 
rank, charged that in many instances con- 
tractors increased wages and salaries in- 
ordinately as soon as they got a Government 
war contract. He produced hundreds of such 
instances drawn from the files of the General 
Accounting Office. Most of the increases 
ranged from 200 percent to 300 percent, but 
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the greatest was 700 percent. “It is difficult 
to understand why the services of an official 
or employee suddenly and in the twinkling 
of an eye increase in value three or four times 
the instant he switches from private to Gov- 
ernment employment,” said Representative 
Lupiow. 

Hundreds of these contracts have been re- 
negotiated. If they were, in fact, renegoti- 
ated with a view to reducing unfairly high 
profits, and not merely to annoy and badger 
the contractors, these hundreds of cases of 
exorbitant salary and wage increases should 
have been taken into consideration. There is 
no valid reason whatever for paying higher 
salaries and wages in war industries than are 
necessary to obtain competent employees. 
This provision might call for slightly more 
than prevailing pay rates in the community, 
but certainly it would not justify the exces- 
sive increases cited in the Ludlow report. 


Report of Tolan Committee on National 
Defense Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorials 
with regard to the work of the Tolan 
committee: 

From the Chicago Sun of January 12, 19431 
CRITICISM BASED ON TRUTH 


The House Committee on National De- 
fense Migration (Tolan committee) has made 
a constructive report on the whole subject 
of war mobilization which the officials in 
charge would do well to heed. 

There may be legitimate question whether 
now is the time for a wholesale reorgani- 
gation of war agencies such as the Tolan 
committee proposes, Such drastic action in 
the crucial 6 months of war production 
would be called for only by a break-down 
of the present system. Although the pres- 
ent system is imperfect, its results in terms 
of the 1942 production do not signify a 
break-down. 

Many of the Tolan recommendations, how- 
ever, could be usefully adopted as guides to 
administrative practice. If divided counsels 
and authority have created confusion in the 
past, the remedy lies in better adminis- 
tration in the future, which requires neither 
legislation nor a reorganization. If we still 
lack a strong manpower agency, the ad- 
ministration can make it strong. 

The Tolan committee has shown vs the 
better side of congressional investigations. 
Its findings should be put to work. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of January 12, 1943] 


BLUNT WARNING FROM HIGH AUTHORITY 


There is no group in this country today 
more qualified to speak with authority on 
the long-range problems of manpower dis- 
tribution than the five-man Tolan congres- 
sional committee which concluded its labors 
of 24 years last week. The 40 or so volumes 
of the committee's report represent one of 
this country’s outstanding social studies and 
although most of its work has been carried 
on well out of range of the headlines, it rep- 
resents a monumental tribute to the value 
of the congressional committee at its best. 
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It is for these reasons that the blunt warn- 
ings of the committee on the Nation’s pres- 
ent manpower situation deserve more than 
ordinary consideration. It finds that we are 
still the victims of muddle and inadequate 
planning; that the tendency to centralize 
production and employment in a few large 
centers of population is both inefficient at 
the present and dangerous for the future, 
and it is a Republican committee member 
who warns that: 

“If the war continues to be the war of the 
100 major corporations of this country, we 
can expect that the peace will be deter- 
mined in large measure by their viewpoint. 
The war and the peace are the same piece of 
cloth.” 

Those, and the Courier-Journal is among 
them, who have advocated compulsory mo- 
bilization as the only solution of the drifting 
and maladjustment so evident in manpower 
distribution will find themselves not far re- 
moved in thinking from the Tolan commit- 
tee, in spite of its forthright denouncement 
of compulsion at the present time. The com- 
mittee warns against any attempt to add 
compulsory mobilization to the present con- 
fusion of authority and method, adding that 
compulsion “would permit the use of a big 
stick by those incompetent to gain voluntary 
support for a program which commands re- 
spect and confidence.” 

But in advocating its single, central con- 
trolling committee, invested with the re- 
sponsibility for “careful planning, preserva- 
tion to the utmost of flexibility, enlistment 
of all of our men, materials, and machines,” 
the group hopes to achieve the same objec- 
tives which advocates of compulsion have 
seen to be necessary. It is not easy on this 
point to controvert the vast experience of 
the Tolan committee, and if it feels that, with 
reorganization and central control there 
would be no need of compulsory measures, 
then its viewpoint is one deserving careful 
consideration. 

The one fact which does emerge is that the 
Tolan committee is second to no amateur 
calamity crier in its doubt and distrust of the 
present set-up. It is dissatisfied not only 
with the waste and inefficiency of our pres- 
ent manpower allocations, but with the pos- 
sibilities for the future. Having charted one 
movement of around 3,000,000 citizens from 
coast to coast in vain pursuit of employ- 
ment, it is well qualified to warn us against 
the possibility of a still larger migratory 
movement in the future if we continue with 
our present policies. It is obvious that the 
‘Tolan committee feels that present measures 
aimed at stabilizing workers and restricting 
piracy are wholly inadequate to solve the 
larger problems of worker migration. The 
fact is, of course, that most of them were in- 
stituted long after the damage was done, 
and the mass movement of workers inaugu- 
rated by no more reliable guide than grape- 
vine rumors of work and high wages, was 
well under way long before we began think- 
ing of the need for controlling manpower 
distribution. 

The committee’s report is a challenging 
document for the new Congress. Out of it 
should grow at last some reorganization of a 
system which represents our outstanding fail- 
ure in conversion to war standards. But the 
time is now desperately short. The endless 
and futile debates upon manpower already 
buried in the archives of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress would fill far more volumes than the 
Tolan committee has filled. And, if the re- 
port can do no more than stir up further 
verbal avalanches, then its completion and 
the work of its compilers will have been as 
tragic a failure as our manpower program 
may yet be. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of January 12, 
1943] 


THE TOLAN REPORT 


The Tolan committee has labored long and 
intelligently, and the forward looking report 


which it has evolved should win it the 
gratitude of the Nation. Under the leader- 
ship of JoRN H. Toran, California Democrat, 
the House group bearing his name has 
charted certain present shortcomings that 
are critical, and a number of future perils 
that are grave. If we accept the guidance 
offered there is hope that we may facilitate 
both the winning of the war and the transi- 
tion back to a peacetime economy. 

Having had its origins in a study of the 
migrant problem, the committee’s researches 
lean heavily toward matters concerned with 
concentrations of labor and if it goes seri- 
ously astray on any point it is in its criticism 
of practices in the placing of war materials 
contracts. The report finds it bad that these 
orders should have gone so exclusively to the 
great industries, such as those that typify 
Detroit. 

And in theory that is bad. However, the 
practicalities are that the big plants were the 
only possessors of the engineering staffs 
necessary for quick conversions and a vast 
amount of technical planning. And since 
the first consideration was to arm swiftly, 
economic desirability had to give way to 
expediency. 

Actually, this undesirable condition has 
been rectified to a considerable extent 
through the processes of subcontracting. 
Nor is there any need to fear that the ‘njus- 
tice of such a situation to the small manu- 
facturer and the virtue of dispersing produc- 
tion facilities have escaped the national 
leadership. 

Only Monday, President Roosevelt said in 
his Budget message, “Some progress, but not 
enough, has been made in spreading war 
contracts more widely among the medium- 
sized and smaller plants. Further efforts are 
necessary. In certain cases, of course, saving 
of manpower and materials requires concen- 
tration in those plants best equipped to pro- 
duce a given commodity.” 

Where the Tolan report struck fire most 
notably was on the score of manpower. It 
stated the whole case in one terse sentence. 

“We do not yet have a strong manpower 
agency.” 

Nowhere in the report are personalities 
subjected to direct opprobrium, but in the 
case of Paul V. McNutt there is at least an 
oblique indication that the committee con- 
siders his administration of manpower a fail- 
ure. The “elation” felt at his appointment 
has “ebbed,” the report states. Mobilization 
of manpower, despite the existence of the War 
Manpower Commission, is described as hap- 
hazard. It is a definition the accuracy of 
which most Americans will grant. The only 
possible objection is to the term's mildness. 


Agricultural Production and Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERIDAN DOWNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
by C. A. Garnier, president of the Los 
Angeles County Farm Bureau, of Decem- 
ber 3, 1942, to the Special Committee to 
Investigate Agricultural Labor Shortages 
in the West. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The problem of adequate agricultural pro- 
duction revolves principally around labor, 
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We shall first consider the farmer himself. 
It is necessary for maximum production that 
he be given some reasonable assurance that 
after surviving risks of climate and disease 
that the price for his commodity will return 
him his costs and a livelihood. 

The present policy of Government food 
purchases and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion price ceilings make it impossible for 
farmers to continue to produce many essen- 
tial foodstuffs. 

The farmer is in a very different position 
than industry. Industry buys its raw ma- 
terials, fabricates its product, and fulfills its 
sale contracts in a matter of days or a few 
weeks, production not being started until 
satisfactory price arrangements are entered 
into; then delivery is made before any gen- 
eral change in production costs come into 
being. Not so the farmer. His only guar- 
antee of even costs of production is his faith 
in the weather, God, and the future, which 
in too many instances does not satisfy his 
banker. 

During normal times future turns in the 
labor and commodity markets can be fairly 
well anticipated; not so today. We have an 
Office of Price Administration and a Govern- 
ment that has shown no willingness to evolve 
a stable labor policy. It all lends to a lack 
of confidence. 

We are planting tomato seed now in De- 
cember. These same tomatoes will not find 
their way into a can until next fall. 

The tomato grower has no control over 70 
percent of his production costs; yet he is 
expected by Government to risk all his life’s 
earnings to produce this vital war crop while 
common sense dictates the opposite. 

With the labor problem being thrown from 
pillar to post, the tomato grower is expected 
by Government to enter into fixed price 
contracts, 

‘You cannot blame the farmer if the Na- 
tion does not get the necessary wartime 
production. 

Last year the Department of Agriculture 
set a minimum canning tomato price to the 
grower which became the State contract price 
generally. This minimum price of $18.50 per 
ton was less than farmers requested, the re- 
sult being that a majority of California 
tomato growers were money out of pocket 
for the tomatoes they produced for their 
Government in 1942. This will not increase 
1943 production, A large percentage of the 
pack went into lend-lease and Army orders, 
Certainly this inflationary cost of living non- 
sense cannot be applied here. Why isn’t the 
farmer treated like the rest of the manufac- 
turers of war supplies? Unless he is very 
quickly, we will have dire food shortages. 

The ill-considered Office of Price Admin- 
istration price ceilings, I think, are excel- 
lently illustrated in the dry-bean-price ceil- 
ings. Last year we sold kidney beans for $9 
a bag. This year ceilings were set at $6 on 
the wholesaler. After the wholesaler takes 
the cost of freight, handling, and commis- 
sion, there is only $5.70 left for the grower. 

In 1941 we paid 40 cents an hour to bean 
pullers and weeders. This year at harvest 
time I paid a little fellow whose pitch fork 
was twice as tall as himself 40 cents an hour, 
the rest of the men getting 60 cents. 

We had to use youngsters to get the crops 
in. The labor was inexperienced though 
willing; the result was, in comparison to 
trained labor, a cost of 70 to 75 cents 
an hour, on the basis of the work accom- 
plished. Burlap bean sacks increased from 
14 to 24½ cents apiece; threshing from 
80 cents per hundredweight to 50 cents. 
How then can the farmer sell these beans for 
60 percent of last year’s easily paid by con- 
sumers prices? The result, farmers will not 
plant in 1943. We must have immediate 
adjustment of ceiling prices on a regional 
basis with farmer advisory committees 
participating. 

There is 800 acres of grain land within a 
half mile of my ranch which is this year idle, 
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The farmer’s equipment stands in his sheds 
while he produces steel tanks for submarine 
nets and his wife works in an aluminum 
foundry, both located in small towns nearby. 
They are earning twice the money, while 
working short hours, and have no capital 
risks as they had in farming. 

Another 40 acres adjacent to my ranch, 
which has been in vegetable production for 
the last 20 years, has been idle since March 
of 1942, 

When the owner had to disk under 10 
acres of onions and 15 acres of cabbage on 
which he had employed high-cost labor, he 
said he was through. I could continue to 
recite instance after instance of this same 
trend. It is dangerous to the future of 
America. 

A Department of Agriculture survey, in 
October, in Riverside County revealed mar- 
ket tomatoes which the farmer sold for 23 
cents per pound being resold in four retail 
groceries at from 20 to 23 cents per pound. 

My Mexican walnut picker labor foreman 
this year, for the first time in 20 years, was 
not able to help me at harvest time. He was 
an apprentice carpenter at an Air Corps 
training replacement center, earning $62 
per week. You can imagine how that labor 
cost would fit in with Mr, Henderson’s price 
ceilings. 

How does Government, entering into con- 
tracts with builders so that they may pay 
such wages, expect its food supply to be 
plentiful? Food being purchased as cheaply 
as possible on a bid basis with no regard of 
the effects of its purchase price or the ability 
of the farmer to continue to produce. 

It is, of course, possible to have cheap food. 
It is also possible to have abundant food. 
But it is axiomatic that over long periods 
it is impossible to have food both abundant 
and cheap. We can have either abundance 
or cheapness, but we cannot have both. 
Government has decided on cheap food. 
Consequently, it will not be abundant as 
long as this policy is continued. 

ture must have its share of the 
skilled labor supply. How can a farmer keep 
tractor drivers at $7 a day when close by 
Army and Navy contractors are paying $12 
to $14, with overtime and short hours? 
Volunteer city harvest labor saved much of 
last year’s farm production at harvest time 
in California. Farmers appreciated this most 
needed assistance, but certainly this condi- 
tion does not lend to cheap production or 
very bountiful production over any period 
of time, especially with gas rationing and 
restrictions of travel. 

In the year ahead permit the farmer to 
operate on the following premises and all 
possible production will be achieved: 

First, let there be price ceilings established 
only on those commodities of which an in- 
creased production is not needed, it being 
impossible to have enough flexibility in price 
regulation so as to not curtail production. 
Also, the marginal producer who is eliminated 
under price regulation, must be induced to 
aid the production of his more fortunate 
neighbor who may have better land or facili- 
ties. We must have all available land and 
equipment producing war crops, if we are to 
feed the world our armies are invading as well 
as ourselves. 

Secondly, let us have an end to “crack pot” 
regulations, Consider the effect on produc- 
tion before issuing regulations that have not 
been well considered by representatives of 
farmers. Then give the farmer some assur- 
ance that he will at least get his cost of pro- 
duction for the sale of his commodities. 
Give him confidence, let government take a 
real position on the big war problems of man- 
power, selective service, machinery rationing, 
and economic planning. The farmer must 
plan his production for a new year and he 
must have some stability in order to plan 
soundly. But with government evading and 


delaying decisions on vital questions, agricul- 
ture cannot be expected to produce what is 
required of it. We must have food, for 
without an abundance of food for victory, can 
come only degradation and defeat, 


Some Interesting Facts—Do We Have 
3,000,000 Workers on the Army Pay 
Roll? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Budget message 
of January 11, 1943, shall be read and 
reread by every Member of Congress. 
It is the most comprehensive report, I 
believe, any President has ever made to 
the Congress, and in view of our total 
war effort it is of greater importance 
and more significant than any message 
that has ever been delivered to Congress, 

In speaking of food and shortages, the 
President stated: 

There will be sufficient volume in our bill 
of fare but less variety. That may hurt our 
taste but not our health. 


With reference to small farms, he 
made a very striking illustration that 
should receive the attention of the Con- 
gress. In this message on this subject, 
he stated: 

Small farms, like other small war plants, 
must be encouraged to make a maximum 
contribution to the war. I hope the Con- 
gress will give as much sympathetic consid- 
eration to these smaller and poorer farmers as 
it has given to the smaller and poorer indus- 
trial concerns, 


With reference to the expenditure by 
the Federal Government for the war and 
for other costs, his statement in the 
message is: 

My recommendations contemplate that in 
the fiscal year 1944, 96 cents of every dol- 
lar expended by the Federal Government will 
be used to pay war costs and interest on the 
public debt, and only 4 cents for all the 
so-called nonwar purposes. 

DO WE HAVE 3,000,000 WORKERS ON FEDERAL PAY 
ROLL? 

It is my opinion, assertions on the floor 
of this House, on the floor of the other 
body, and in public addresses made by 
one or more Members of the other body 
especially, that we have a tremendous 
horde of Federal workers, aggregating 
approximately 3,000,000, and inferring 
that many of them are absolutely useless 
and unnecessary, should be clarified. 
The statement is often made that we 
have 3,000,000 workers on the Federal 
pay roll or in the Federal service. If 
we have one Federal worker that is not 
needed, he should be discharged. I am 
not endeavoring to justify the employ- 
ment of any unnecessary personnel. On 
the other hand, I think every effort 
should be made to obtain the maximum 
efficiency by the Federal Government 
from the smallest number of workers in 
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this wartime period when there is such 
a scarcity of manpower. In time of 
peace, as well as in time of war, we should 
economize as much as possible in order 
to protect the taxpayers. 

In President Roosevelt’s Budget mes- 
sage on this subject he stated: 

More than 1,600,000—or approximately 
three-fifths—of all Federal civilian employees 
are engaged directly in war production. 
They build and load ships, make guns and 
shells, repair machines and equipment, build 
arsenals and camps, sew uniforms, operate 
airports and signal systems. These are the 
workers in navy yards, arsenals, storage de- 
pots, military airfields, and other operating 
centers. It is scarcely ethical to try to make 
people believe that these workers are holding 
down armchair or unnecessary Government 
Jobs. 


I have looked into this matter more 
fully by securing the aid of Mr. Elmer 
Davis, Director of the Office of War In- 
formation. From the Office of War In- 
formation I have the information that 
there are a total of 2,687,093 Federal em- 
ployees on the Federal pay roll, but only 
1,074,836 persons are employed in the 
regular civilian operation of the Govern- 
ment. The other 1,612,257 are employed 
in operations in war plants, navy yards, 
and so forth, as disclosed by the Presi- 
dent. 

It occurs to me that it would be just as 
fair to say that there are 10,000,000 
people on the Federal pay roll—3,000,000 
carrying on the civilian operations of the 
Government, working in war plants, 
shipyards, and so forth, and 7,000,000 in 
the armed forces, including the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. Obviously, it 
would be unfair to indicate that the 
7,000,000 in the armed services, who are 
also on the Federal pay roll, should be 
used to leave the impression that our 
Government is so top-heavy with em- 
ployees. For the same reason, it is un- 
fair to say that there are 3,000,000 on 
the Federal pay roll when 2,000,000 of 
them are engaged in war work in navy 
yards, shipyards, war plants, and else- 
where and are no more connected with 
the civilian operations of the Govern- 
meee than the 7,000,000 in the armed 

orces. 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, while 
the cannons boom, the dive bombers 
shriek, and the gallant fighters of the 
United States and our heroic allies are 
administering upon the would-be world 
enslavers one defeat after another, the 
democracies are giving serious attention 
to the advent of a better future which 
must be ushered in when victory has been 
won. In England a Beveridge plan is 
announced. In the United States the 
Government and statesmen and free 
institutions are laboring over plans for 
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the day when economic security in 
America will be the heritage of all, irre- 
spective of origin or station in life. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, Hon, THEODOR= FRANCIS GREEN, 
has for many years been an active par- 
ticipant in the movement for human 
betterment. As Governor of the State 
of Rhode Island, he has worked assidu- 
ously in this field of endeavor, and we are 
all familiar with the valuable contribu- 
tions he has made to the efforts of the 
Senate special committee of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress investigating the old- 
age pension system. 

On January 20, 1943, Senator Green 
addressed himself to the citizens of our 
land via the radio, and spoke on the vital 
subject of how we could best provide 
greater security in this complex civiliza- 
tion of ours against the consequences and 
hazards of old age, disability, death, and 
the other casualties due to the frailties of 
human life. His progressive views and 
the eloquence and simplicity with which 
Senator GREEN has tried to focus our 
attention upon this important subject 
are worthy of general notice. With that 
in view, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor the illuminating remarks 
of Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, of 
Rhode Island. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My fellow citizens, the subject on which I 
am given the opportunity to speak to the 
people of the Nation this evening is one of 
vital interest to us all. It is the proposal for 
improving our present social-security pro- 
gram so that it will reach all of the people 
and provide greater security against the con- 
sequences of old age, disability. death, and 
other casualties inherent in human life or in 
our civilization, and over which the indi- 
vidual has no control. 

This question is one to which I have given 
much attention for many years, especially 
while I was Governor of the State of Rhode 
Island and since I have been a Member of 
the United States Senate. During the last 
session of the Congress, I served on a Senate 
special committee appointed to investigate 
the old-age pension system and became very 
much interested in the information developed 
at the hearings, and in the committee de- 
bates which followed. The views expressed 
in a minority report and then filed, have now 
been incorporated in the bill which I intro- 
duced in the United States Senate on last 
January 11. I hope that both Houses of 
Congress will find time in the near future 
to give attention to the matters dealt with 
in that bill. 

We sometimes hear it said that we should 
not bother with such things as social secu- 
rity now. We have a war to win and must 
attend to that. I agree fully that our first 
job is to win the war. But surely it will not 
hamper our war effort if we take steps now 
to assure both the men in the armed forces, 
and the men and women working on our 
farms, and in our factories and mines, that 
they and their families will have some income 
to fall back upon in case the wage earner 
dies, or is disabled, or unemployed. Far 
from hindering the war effort, I am firmly 
convinced that such a step will lift morale 
by relieving the husbands and fathers and 
sons at the front, and millions of working 
people at home, of some of their greatest 
worries about the days ahead. 

Of course, we all recognize that a system 
of social insurance or social security, however 
comprehensive, is no substitute for employ- 


ment and production. In the last analysis 
the security of all of us depends upon our 
ability to keep our farms and factories and 
productive facilities generally at work, so that 
we may have plenty of the food and clothing 
and housing and other goods and services 
which make up a good standard of living. 

We also sometimes hear it said that when 
the war ends demobilization of the armed 
forces should be regulated so that men will 
not be returned from the service until they 
are assured of jobs. Of course, it is im- 
portant—indeed, it is essential—that we have 
work for these men to do when they come 
back, but surely when the war ends it should 
not be necessary to keep them in the armed 
service just because we have failed to provide 
work for them here at home. That would 
be saying that we must continue to wage war, 
or at least to support a large army and navy, 
to avoid unemployment. Germany solved 
her unemployment problems that way, and 
I am sure we will not follow that same path. 

Iam not under any illusion on this point, 
I know it will be a difficult task to get back 
to the way of peace. It will take time, much 
more time probably than it took to change 
from peace to war. And that is one reason 
why a broad and effective system of social 
insurance will be particularly important 
when the war ends. It will help to meet some 
of the problems which will inevitably arise 
as soon as the pressure of war demand ceases. 
But even if there were no war and no problem 
of post-war readjustment, it would still be 
essential, if we are to relieve some of the want 
and destitution which exists even in this 
wealthy country of ours, that we make some 
systematic provision for those who lack in- 
come through no fault of their own—pri- 
marily the aged, the disabled, and the unem- 
ployed. It happens that because of the full 
employment and high wages and ready mar- 
kets brought on by the war this is a par- 
ticularly opportune time to expand such a 
system of social insurance. The contribu- 
tions will be easier to pay than they would 
be later in a time of poor business and unem- 
ployment. 

The bill which I have introduced is in- 
tended only to meet some of the present most 
urgent needs. It does not cover all of the 
fields that need attention. Some of these 
matters need much more study than others. 
One in particular, the system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, has become so confused with 
political, if not partisan, issues of States’ 
rights versus Federal administration that it 
may be difficult to consider unemployment 
insurance on its merits. This is unfortunate. 
However, the payment of cash benefits for the 
unemployed worker presents a different kind 
of problem than is faced in paying benefits 
to the aged and the disabled worker or his 
dependents. The children and the aged and 
the disabled are not like the unemployed in 
this respect. They cannot or should not be 
expected to work and earn an income. They 
need a different source of income. The un- 
employed are able and willing to work, and 
the ultimate solution is to find work for 
them. This leads directly to a consideration 
of plans for employment—public employment 
if necessary. Our thinking is as yet by no 
means clear on how these matters are to be 
handled. For these reasons I have omittéd 
entirely the matter of unemployment insur- 
ance from my bill. 

Of course, this does not mean that there 
would be no unemployment insurance. My 
bill would leave unemployment insurance 
just as it is now. And this does not imply 
that I am opposed to modification and im- 
provement of the existing program. But I 
have not been able to give sufficient atten- 
tion to this phase of social security to be 
ready now to present any specific proposals, 

Without dealing with unemployment in- 
surance there is much that can be done to 
improve the present social-security program. 
It is good so far as it goes, but experience 
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proves that it has many gaps to be filled. In 
the first place it must be made to cover all 
our people, agricultural workers and domes- 
tic workers, dnd employees of nonprofit in- 
stitutions, and Government employees, and 
also self-employed persons. At present some 
15,000,000 of these wage earners are not cov- 
ered at all, or are covered only part of the 
time. Many pay contributions but are not 
in covered employment long enough to get 
any benefits. But if all work is covered, 
everyone will have the same degree of pro- 
tection. Incidentally a large portion of the 
destitute people of our country come from 
the fields of agriculture and domestic em- 
ployment and occasional work. If the social- 
security program is to achieve its purpose it 
must reach these people who need it most. 

There are no special problems in connec- 
tion with agricultural and domestic workers 
which cannot readily be solved. We will need 
to change the method of record keeping and 
reporting a little, but this might be a gocd 
thing to do anyway for other small em- 
ployers as well as for farmers and house- 
wives. The Social Security Board has re- 
ported that a stamp-book system can be 
developed which will tie in with the present 
system of record keeping and will be very 
simple for both the employer and the worker. 
Under the bill which I have introduced this 
stamp-book plan could be used for all em- 
ployers for whom it seems more convenient 
than the present system of reporting. 

Government employees, too, should be cov- 
ered just as private employees are. Hundreds 
of thousands of workers have recently come 
to work for the Federal Government. Most 
of these have been in private employment 
covered by the Social Security Act. When 
they come to work for the Government their 
benefits decrease, and as time goes on they 
will lose whatever protection they may have 
had and they o not acquire any similar pro- 
tection in Government employment. Most 
of those in the regular departments do come 
under the civil-service retirement system, but 
this provides little protection for dependents 
or survivors, and nothing even for the work- 
ers themselves until they have been em- 
ployed at least 5 years. And those in the war 
agencies and in the arsenals and munitions 
plants and the like which are being oper- 
ated by the Government have no protection 
at all. I hope that most of these workers 
will before very long go back to private em- 
ployment, and it is important for them that 
all of their work, including this Government 
employment, should be counted together in 
determining the benefits to which they may 
be entitled. 

The problem here is complicated by the 
fact that there are a number of special re- 
tirement systems for various Government 
groups, unrelated to one another, although a 
given worker may be affected by several of 
these systems during his working lifetime. 
In my bill I outlined a plan which will pro- 
vide coverage under the Social Security Act 
for all Federal employees, except those who 
are certified by the Civil Service Commission 
to be covered under some other satisfactory 
program. This seems to be the simplest way 
to get at this matter for the present. Some 
day it may be possible to merge all of these 
separate systems; but that can wait if in the 
meantime we protect those who at present 
are left out in the cold. 

State and municipal and other local gov- 
ernment employees at present have even 
less protection than employees of the Fed- 
eral Government. These also can be covered 
in the same way. If the policemen or fire- 
men or teachers or other groups now have 
sufficient protection in any community, they 
could be made exempt, and the remainder of 
the employees could be brought under the 
Social Security Act. This would give the lat- 
ter very substantial protection at relatively 
little cost. Incidentally, it would relieve a 
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good many States and municipalities of 
some very difficult problems. 

Then there are a large number of persons 
who work for nonprofit organizations of same 
kind, such as schools and churches and hos- 
pitals and similar organizations. These in- 
stitutions have in the past preferred to be 
exempt, primarily because they feared that, 
since the social security contribution is called 
a tax, if they were subjected to this tax for 
the benefit of their employees, it might con- 
stitute a precedent for abolishing their 
exemption from general taxation. It seems 
to me we should recognize that this is not 
_ properly a tax but, rather, an insurance pre- 
mium paid for the specific purpose of pro- 
viding certain benefits for workers. In order 
to emphasize this special character of the 
contribution, my bill provides for calling it 
a premium as in any other system of insur- 
ance, rather than a contribution or a tax. 

There has also been some objection to 
treating ministers and members of religious 
orders as employees for this purpose. My 
bill specifically exempts such persons from 
coverage. With these safeguards, I believe 
the large majority of both the workers and 
the employing institutions in this fleid would 
‘welcome the protection of the Social Secur- 
ity Act. 

If these extensions are adopted, practically 
ali employed persons would have the same 
protection which industrial workers have 
now. This still leaves the employer helping 
to pay the cost, but not sharing in the bene- 
fits. Many small employers have complained 
that this is unfair and ask why they should 
not have the same protection which is pro- 
vided for employees, I think they are en- 
titied to it. Then, too, there are several 
million self-employed persons, owners of 
small business establishments, stores, garages, 
filling stations, and farms who are likewise 
entitled to some protection. The bill I have 
introduced provides the same coverage for 
employers and for self-employed persons as 
for workers. 

Those who have not benefited by the so- 
cial security program may not realize what 
such protection can mean. ‘The small sums 
paid wili mean the difference between desti- 
tution and reasonable comfort for hundreds 
of thousands of our workers. That is why I 
say it should be extended to all employed 
persons and to the self-employed at the 
earliest opportunity. 

But while the present act provides sub- 
stantial benefits in case of old age or death, 
it provides nothing for the worker who is 
totally disabled. ‘The loss of income through 
disability is one of the worst dangers that the 
worker has to face. It has been estimated 
that on any day in the year something like 
800,009 people who would otherwise be work- 
ing are suffering from disability which has 
lasted for a year or more. But our present 
social-security program provides no protec- 
tion In such cases. The bill I have introduced 
would provide the same benefits to the 
worker and to his dependents in case of per- 
manent total disability, as in the case of 
retirement. 

Another heavy. burden on many workers 
the cost of hospitalization in cases of seri- 
ous illness. Nearly one-fourth of the total 
amount spent in connection with sickness 
is paid for hospital costs. While the total 
amount in any year is not large in relation 
to the whole population, the burden on the 
family which needs such care is enormous. 
If through a system of insurance the total 
cost of hospital care is spread over ail, then 
the cost to any individual will be very small. 
The bill which I have introduced provides 
cash payments for a maximum of 30 days 
of hospitalization in any year for an insured 
worker and for any member of his family. 

Even if the social security program is ex- 
panded to include benefits for total disability 


and hospital costs and is extended to cover 
all employed persons, we shall still have for 
many years the problem of caring for those 
who are now old or disabled or for some other 
reason unable to work in covered employ- 
ment and will therefore never get the benefits 
provided. These if they are in need 
get some help now from the State or the 
local community. In the case of the aged 
over 65 and the blind and some of the de- 
pendent children the Federal Government 
helps meet the cost through what is known 
as “public assistance.” But under the pub- 
Iiz- assistance program the Federal Govern- 
ment undertakes to pay in any State only 
as much as a State will spend from its own 
funds. At first glance that seems perfectly 
reasonable, but it produces very bad results. 
It results in most of the Federal money being 
spent to help the wealthiest States and rela- 
tively little being used to help the poorest 
States. One report which came to my at- 
tention showed that one wealthy State regu- 
larly uses as much Federal money for old-age 
assistance as more than 20 poorer States 
which have several times as much popula- 
tion—and the population on the whole is 
much poorer. The Federal Government helps 
those States most which need it least. 

The bill I have introduced seeks to correct 
this. It provides for giving the wealthy 
States the same proportion as now, but giv- 
ing an additional amount to all States whose 
income is below the average for the Nation. 
The same principle is applied in connection 
with the grants for the care of needy children. 

But even with this provision there is still 
one large area of need which has in the past 
been pretty largely neglected. The Federal 
Government helps the States care for some 
of the children under 18 and some of the old 
people over 65 but gives no help at all in car- 
ing for those who are between 18 and 65 and 
may be just as much in need. Since $1 
spent by the State for persons over 65 brings 
an additional dollar from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but if it is spent for persons under 
65 brings nothing additional, many States 
have thought it best to spend what money 
they have where it will bring Federal match- 
ing and have used very little of their re- 
sources for the rest of the population, In 
fairness to destitute persons, whatever their 
age may be, it seems to me the Federal Gov- 
ernment should help the States care for the 
needy of all ages alike. Under the bill which 
I have introduced the Federal Government 
would match State payments for all these 
groups in the same way it now does for the 
aged. This change would be desirable at any 
time but is of particular ce now be- 
cause of the shifting of population resulting 
from our war program. 

All that I have proposed helps our war effort 
indirectly. What I now propose helps it 
directly. 

There are a few special provisions which 
should be made, and made now, in connection 
with the men in the Army and Navy. These 
men, so long as they are actually in the 
service, are covered by the veterans’ program, 
but when they are discharged and go back 
to their peacetime activities they should not 
be penalized by reason of the fact that they 
have been away during the war. Under the 
present Social Security Act a man's protec- 
tion depends upon how long he was in covered 
employment and on how much his average 
earnings were. Every month he is away from 
his job, even if in the armed service, decreases 
his average earnings and therefore his bene- 
fit, and pretty scon he may not be protected 
at all. When he comes back he will have 
to begin all over again. Under my bill the 
period of service would be considered as 
covered employment and earnings would be 
credited at $100 a month or the average earn- 
ings during the year before the man entered 
service, whichever is higher. This would not 
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only maintain the protection which workers 
formerly had but would build up further 
protection which they could take with them 
when they return to private employment. 

While I have not included any provision 
for changing the system of unemployment 
insurance, there is one problem in this field 
which needs special attention. Many of the 
men returning from service will not have 
any protection under the State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws, and the protection 
of others will be limited and very unequal. 
We all hope that these men will find work as 
soon as the war is over and will not be inter- 
ested in unemployment benefits, but we can- 
not be sure of that. So it seems wise to make 
some special provision for dealing with this 
problem in the immediate post-war period. 
It is obviously related to the war and should 
be handled by the Federal Government. My 
bill provides that if within a year after a man 
returns from the service, he is involuntarily 
unemployed but able to work, he shall be en- 
titled to benefits for not more than 26 weeks. 
The cost of these benefits would be paid by 
the Federal Government. If a man is still 
unemployed when the benefits end he may 
be entitled to benefits under the State law. 
This provision does not interfere with the 
State law in any way. 

In this short summary, I have tried to 
make clear the principal provisions of the 
rather complicated 72-page bill which I have 
submitted for the consideration of Congress. 
The bill does not offer a complete plan cov- 
ering all emergencies like the Beveridge plan 
in England, or some plans by cer- 
tain groups in this country. It is intended 
only to remedy some of the most important 
defects in our present system and to extend 
the benefits of that system to all of our work- 
ing population. It leaves untouched certain 
other problems such as unemployment in- 
surance and health insurances, which I ad- 
mit are of equal importance but on which 
there is wide difference of opinion. I am 
inclined to think that the program I have 
outlined is one on which all interested groups 
may readily agree. If such a program is 
promptly adopted attention can then be di- 
rected to those remaining problems which 
need more extended consideration and which 
are more controversial. 

As I said earlier, the chief objection I have 
heard to such action is that we should put 
it off until after the war. It seems to me this 
suggestion overlooks a most important point. 
The present time is opportune to initiate a 
broad contributory social insurance plan. 
One of the difficulties in starting the origi- 
nal old-age insurance program was that it 
had to start in a period of depression, when 
on the whole it seemed to some undesirable 
to collect contributions in excess of the bene- 
fits paid. It had a deflationary effect when 
the opposite influence was needed. But now 
the collection of contributions would have a 
beneficial effect on the whole economy, even 
if benefit payments were postponed for a 
year or more. 

We should bear in mind, too, that when we 
find it necessary to impose higher and higher 
taxes on medium and lower incomes it is go- 
ing to leave large numbers of people without 
any reserves and in desperate straits if ad- 
verse circumstances arise. This can be taken 
care of to a considerable extent if we adopt 
the program I have suggested, because in 
these cases a person will be assured a mini- 
mum basic protection against entire loss of 
income. 

A natural question for you to ask is: How 
much would such a program cost? That is a 
difficult question to answer because, while the 
cost of retirement benefits and disability 
benefits, too, is low at the beginning, it con- 
tinues to increase over a long period of time. 
Nevertheless, some reasonably satisfactory 
estimates of cost can be made. Apparently 
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the contributions being collected now for 
old-age and survivors insurance are more 
than encugh to pay the benefits for some 
time to come. The last Congress voted to 
suspend the increase from 1 percent to 2 
percent each on workers and employers which 
was to go into effect this month, because the 
present rate seemed to some to be high 
enough. I am informed that if the rates are 
increased as formerly planned and another 
1 percent is added to the total for hospitaliza- 
tion benefits the contributions would be 
sufficient to meet the cost of the program I 
have discussed, for some years to come. This 
would be a total of 8 percent of pay rolls as 
compared with the present 5 percent, or the 7 
percent already scheduled for January 1944, a 
total percentage less than that now in effect 
n our friendly ally England, or in our deadly 
enemy, Germany. 

How this contribution should be shared 
depends upon one's point of view. Many feel 
that employers and workers should share 
equally in the cost of all social insurance pro- 
grams. If the additional cost is shared in 
this way it will result in contributions of 244 
percent each for workers and employers for 
the benefits I have discussed. This is, of 
course, in addition to the present charge of 
3 percent on employers for unemployment 
compensation. These additional charges are 
surprisingly low in relation to the social bene- 
fits accruing. 

If my proposals seem to you reasonable and 
meet with your approval, you should let that 
fact be known as widely and emphatically as 
possible. There is always an ultraconserva- 
tive group in the country opposed to any 
change no matter how worth-while, and espe- 
cially if it entails any expense no matter how 
reasonable. 

The other day in talking with an intelli- 
gent man about my bill, I tried to explain 
how inadequate the present Social Security 
Act is. The one and only question he asked 
was, “How much will these changes cost the 
employer?” So let your views be known 
and take your part in this reform to bring 
freedom from want to our countrymen here 
at home. 

In spite of such opposition, social legisla- 
tion has made great advances under the 
superb leadership of President Roosevelt. 
Referring to this, our distinguished majority 
leader, Senator Barkley, in a recent speech 
said, “He did more than simply restart the 
wheels of industry; he brought about the 
enactment of a series of social reforms which 
did more than anything else to revive the 
faith of the American people in the validity 
and worth of democratic government.” Let 
us keep that faith alive. 

The world and the peoples of the world 
seem to me like a great company of voyagers 
all sailing on one ship. You cannot damage 
the efficiency of that ship without in some 
way affecting us all—everyone of us. You 
cannot improve the efficiency of the ship 
without affecting us all, nor can you sink 
only a part of the ship, for as a unit it will 
float or as a unit it will sink. We realize 
this now, in time of this global war, more 
than ever before. When peace comes at last, 
we will have discovered that a wealth of 
material things, such as America has boasted 
of in the past, is not enough. We must con- 
sider the needs of all classes and kinds of 
people and we must serve them. There will 
not be enough wealth in the world to save us 
if it is indiscriminately packed as so much 
cargo on one side of the ship, unbalanced. 
We shall pitch over, and the gorged and the 
hungry will go down together. But balanced 
and rationally distributed for the rightful 
sharing of all, our cargo will keep and nourish 
and prosper all of us, the lesser as well as the 
greater, the last as well as the first. This 
means social security. 


Election of Hon. Frank C. Walker as 
Chairman of Democratic National 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, many 
enthusiastic statements have been made 
endorsing the election of the Honorable 
Frank C. Walker as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. I offer 
for the Recorp a telegram from the Presi- 
dent, together with two statements, one 
issued by our distinguished leader the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
and the other by the able Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray]. 

I feel that the Democratic Party and 
the country are very fortunate in having 
so capable a man as Frank Walker 
selected at this time. By entrusting the 
management of the Democratic Party to 
a man of his caliber, we are sure of splen- 
did judgment being shown at all times, 
and have the definite assurance of party 
success at the polls. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TELEGRAM FROM THE PRESIDENT 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1943. 
Epwid W. PAULEY, 
Secretary, Democratic 
National Committee, 
Chicago, III. 9 

Dear Ep: I wish very much that you, in 
your capacity as secretary of the Democratic 
National Committee, will extend to all mem- 
bers of the committee attending the meeting 
my cordial regards and personal good wishes. 

The committee is meeting to receive the 
resignation of its chairman and to elect his 
successor. I am sure that all the members 
join me in expression of gratitude to the 
retiring chairman, my old friend, Ed Flynn, 
for all the services he has rendered, not only 
in recent years as chairman, but for many 
years before. 

I see by the papers that his successor will 
probably be another very old friend of mine— 
one who has worked long and intimately with 
me in the cause of sound liberal govern- 
ment. Please extend to the new chairman 
my best wishes for his usual success in what- 
ever he undertakes. 

I am sorry that I cannot at this time 
greet you in a more personal way and thank 
you for your work in the past and your efforts 
for the future. 

Americans of all parties, are of course, sub- 
ordinating all considerations of partisan 
politics to the single task of these days— 
defeating the enemy and establishing a bet- 
ter future for ourselves and later generations. 
Where the safety and welfare of our country 
are concerned there will be no division on 
political lines. But even in times of war, 
democracy, as we know it, continues to rely 
upon sound, honest, strong political parties— 
all bound together in a unified purpose to 
achieve overwhelming victory. 

With warm greetings to all my friends in 
the committee, very sincerely yours, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, OF 
MONTANA 


The election of Frank C. Walker as chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee 
is most gratifying to me. Frank Walker is 
a real son of Montana. Born in Pennsylvania, 
reared in the heart of the West where he won 
success and distinction in his profession, he 
spent his maturity in the great industrial 
and financial East. His is a background 
from the standpoint of geography, education, 
and diversity of activities and experience in 
life possessed by few men, 

After a distinguished career in Montana, 
F- ank Walker came to the center of this 
Nation’s business and political affairs, In 
New York he continued to climb the ladder of 
success reaching his present high position 
without faltering. His high personal in- 
tegrity and genial sincerity have won him 
hosts of friends in all walks of life and in 
all parts of the Nation. His leadership is of 
the person] type that inspires men to work 
for him and with him. The Democratic Party 
faces important tasks, The pathway ahead 
requires vision and strength in meeting the 
complex problems that will come to us as the 
result of this great world upheaval. By the 
elevation of Frank Walker to the chairman- 
ship of the party, the confidence of rank 
and file of party workers and its members 
generally will be strengthened and unified. 

We are divided into three great areas in 
this country—the East, the West, and the 
South. We need men in the leadership of our 
party who can bring a spirit of cooperation 
and unity among these sections of our 
country which have grown up with diverse 
interests. The East, the West, and the South 
must find a common level upon which they 
can work for the continued growth and pros- 
perity of the Nation. The agricultural and 
mining interests of the West and South can 
only prosper on the basis of genuine coopera- 
tion with the industrial East. 

Montana has produced men of prominence 
and ability in the past. The late Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh left his influence upon the 
train of events after his death. The Republi- 
can party in 1892 called upon Senator 
Thomas Carter for leadership and made 
him its national chairman. Hon. Joseph 
Dixon was chairman of the Progressive party 
in 1912. In going West of the Mississippi 
River for its leader, the Democratic Party 
again places itself in the forefront of those 
progressive forces of America. 

Walker will bring to his work on the 
national committee a broad western spirit of 
liberalism. If our party is to be successful, 
it must find a common ground for the co- 
operation of the three great regions, the in- 
dustrial East, the agricultural and mining 
West, and the South with its growing in- 
dustrial and agricultural activities. 

In my judgment, Walker is the man who 
can help bring into play that unity of effort 
so essential to the progress of our country 
and the success of our party. 


STATEMENT OF HON, ALBEN W. BARKLEY, OF 
KENTUCKY 

The election of Frank Walker as chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee 
is a very happy choice. Mr. Walker is not 
only a loyal Democrat and an outstanding 
member of the President’s Cabinet but he 
is a man of broad views with reference to 
policies which our Government should pur- 
sue and his whole record in public and pri- 
vate life is one which will inspire the con- 
fidence of the American people. 

Very naturally the question of purely par- 
tisan politics must be submerged to the 
one great objective of winning the war. I 
would regard it as a very unfortunate situa- 
tion if the members of all political parties 
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were not wholeheartedly consecrated to the 
winning of the war as the first great job 
of the American people. Inasmuch as polit- 
ical parties naturally play a vital part in 
the government of our country, the people 
are concerned about the character, the ability 
as well as the outlook of any man who heads 
any political organization. 

The change in the chairmanships of both 
the Democratic and Republican parties is 
a normal procedure and the people have 
the right to expect both parties to present 
outstanding and qualified men to head their 
organizations. Chairman Walker is an out- 
standing American. He has never indulged 
in small, petty political methods or objec- 
tives. He is a credit to our country and we 
are fortunate in having such a man take 
over the management of the Democratic 
Party in this great crisis of our country’s 
history. 

As Postmaster General and a trusted ad- 
viser of the President, he has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the welfare of our 
country. He is a businessman who is highly 
respected by his associates in business for 
his integrity, courage, ability and foresight 
and as a political leader he has shown like 
qualities of statesmanship which will, no 
doubt, be appreciated by men and women 
of all parties of this country. 


Acceptance Address by Hon. Frank C. 
Walker on Election to Chairmanship 
of Democratic National Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an impor- 
tant address by Hon. Frank C. Waiker, 
newly elected chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, delivered in 
Chicago January 18, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I deeply esteem the honor conferred upon 
me. To be called upon to preside at the 
councils of the Democratic Party is a mark 
of confidence which no man can fail to 
appreciate as an honor. 

I am grateful to you ladies and gentle- 
men. Iam conscious also of the tremendous 
responsibility thrust upon me—indeed upon 
all of us charged with the direction of the 
party to which the people have entrusted 
the affairs of the Nation for three consecu- 
tive administrations. 

I realize that I have had distinguished pred- 
ecessors, men who have carried our party 
to success gallantly and brilliantly. I pay 
tribute to the skill and devotion of James A. 
Farley and Edward J. Flynn in the office 
to which I succeed. 

In accepting the chairmanship of the na- 
tional committee, I feel it my duty to say 
something about my own philosophy of gov- 
ernment, my persons! opinions and convic- 
tions in matters dealing with the welfare 
of the country and with the serious task 
imposed upon all of us at this time. 

First, however, let me state frankly that 
n I have long 


felt an impatience with words, a distaste for 
oratory as a substitute for action. 

Particularly is this true at a time when 
our sons and brothers are fighting for our 
lives. I want to aid them. I want to strug- 
gle with them. I want to share with them 
the spirit and the determination they are 
now displaying on many battle fronts and 
in successive victories, bringing cheer and 
confidence to afflicted peoples all over the 
world. 

I know that in this feeling I reflect the 
sentiment of my countrymen, who cherish 
the deep conviction that we are steadily and 
surely going on to victory. 

It is not, then, in the role of the public 
speaker that I address you, but rather as one 
chosen to assume new responsibilities, who 
feels it his duty to make known his own 
ideas and ideals for the exercise of free gov- 
ernment and the ultimate peace and security 
of mankind. 

I am a firm advocate of the two-party sys- 
tem which has grown to be more than a tra- 
dition in the United States. It is the es- 
sence of the democratic processes for a full 
and free expression of popular aims and popu- 
lar desires. 

The very foundation of a democracy is the 
opportunity afforded its people to determine 
the will of the majority by open debate, by 
conflict of opinion, by criticism. The debate 
should be conducted on a high plane and 
governed by fair ruies and a proper sense of 
ethics. The conflict of opinion should be 
without animus, the criticism designed to be 
constructive in character. 

This is democracy at work. It is the an- 
tithesis of what Hitler calls his new order. It 
is my code, and I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to announce it and repeat it. I 
believe in the two-party system. 

In the exercise of these rights and privi- 
leges of free men in a free country, American 
custom for generations has brought about the 
division of our vast electorate of men and 
women into two main groups. 

Functioning under the laws and the Con- 
stitution, these groups choose their respec- 
tive national councils. As one of these two 
councils we are here assembled. 

In each party the functions of the national 
committee are mainly to present for the in- 
formation and understanding of the public 
the plans, the policies, and the principles de- 
termined by all the members of that party 
as represented in their national conventions. 

The party in control of the Government 
presents its record of accomplishment and 
its plans for the future. The other party 
offers the program it proposes to substitute. 

Although mainly, by instinct, a student 
rather than a participant in affairs of gov- 
ernment, I have been from early manhood an 
ardent advocate of the humanitarian ideals of 
the Democratic Party. It was under the 
guidance and example of that great pioneer 
of progressive thought and action—the late 
Senater Walsh—that I took my early training 
in the field of social welfare and economic 
advancement. One of the proudest moments 
of my life was when he sat in my seat in the 
Montana legislative assembly and heard the 
call of the roll which for the first time sent 
him to the United States Senate, and to his 
illustrious career in the national arena. 

My more intimate interest and participa- 
tion was stimulated by the inspiration of a 
man whose life has been devoted to the wel- 
fare of mankind, a man who rose, by succes- 
sive stages, to a position in which he is now 
the center of the hopes and ideals, not only 
of the plain people of his own country but of 
disciples of freedom in every country the 
world around. 

Liberty found a grand and gallant cham- 
pion in the person of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 
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His arrival in the national theater was 
nothing short of providential. I shall not 
recount the perils that threatened our 
country in the late twenties and following 
years. With that situation you are all famil- 
iar. It is enough to say that the United 
States stood on the brink of economic, if not 
political, chaos in November 1932. Then the 
people spoke. They called for a new regime 
under the leadership of a far-seeing Demo- 
cratic President. 

There followed a period of rehabilitation 
that forms a bright chapter in the history of 
the Nation. No man can challenge this 
simple statement. 

No comparable period in history can 
match the achievements in the fields of social 
progress, secured under the wisdom, the fore- 
sight, the courage of our President, during 
the past 10 years. 

Write it down as the glorious decade in 
which the friendly hand of the Government 
in Washington reached into every humble 
American home to bring security and confi- 
dence to families stricken with adversity and 
dismayed by the fears of fresh disaster. 

I am told that it would be a serious error 
of judgment on my part to discuss our 
party’s record of social achievement in the 
last decade. It is not my intention nor is it 
my desire to initiate political bickering—to 
raise new and unimportant controversial is- 
sues. But I am not going to permit the 
opposition, designedly furthering their own 
political progress, to select issues most agree- 
able to their own purposes. I do not pro- 
pose to permit them to justify their con- 
tinued campaign of destructive criticism on 
the basis that it is essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. No doubt they would gladly 
forget our record of the past decade. The 
American people will never forget it. 

In the years before 1933, our country was 
powerful and proud; but in our pride we had 
forgotten the homely things that make and 
keep a nation strong. We had forgotten that 
if a nation itself is to endure, the common 
men must be kept strong and proud of him- 
self, his home, his family. 

From behind the clouds of uncertainty and 
defeat arose the spreading rays of a new dawn 
unveiling the promise of a brighter, a hap- 
pier day. 

Then and there opened a new horizon— 
then and there began a program for the solu- 
tion of the vast and fundamental problem 
of social security. Other nations had ad- 
vanced beyond us in that field. Then came 
action. 

Forty-one million wage earners and their 
families are now assured protection against 
destitution in the late years of their lives. 
Forty million workers now enjoy unemploy- 
ment insurance. The blind, the dependent 
children, the physically handicapped are 
sheltered under the protecting wing of Gov- 
ernment. Means have been established to 
improve public health. The working con- 
ditions and standard of living of the work- 
ing man have been improved. Crop planning 
and other agricultural developments have 
been instituted. Huge power projects have 
been developed. Over 600,000 miles of roads 
have been constructed and improved; thou- 
sands of bridges, schools, libraries, air flelds, 
and parks have been built. Farm and home 
owners have been relieved of the onerous 
burden of mortgages loug past due; elec- 
tricity has been brought to rural areas; slums 
cleared; a Federal housing program insti- 
tuted; bank deposits guaranteed; the security 
and investment markets safeguarded. 

These advances were secured under the 
direction of our President, by Democratic 
majorities in Congress, and by capable ad- 
ministrative officers in every State in the 
Union. 

The party which has stoutly defended the 
political rights of State communities proved 
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that it could also become the greatest cham- 
pion in American political history for the 
human rights of the whole community. This 
party led our Nation from economic con- 
fusion and social division to a unity of na- 
tional sentiment and ideas unparalleled in 
the annals of our country. True we made 
mistakes in procedure; under pressure of 
critical human needs we sometimes impro- 
vised and we had to change certain methods 
and alter our emphasis to sail on a balanced 
keel. 

The Democratic Party believes that human 
welfare is the true goal of decent govern- 
ment, The Democratic Party has empha- 
sized the responsibility of government for 
human security—it will continue to empha- 
size it. The Democratic Party has adapted 
its methods to the changing needs of our 
individual citizens and of our Nation—it will 
continue to do so. The Democratic Party 
believes that for the protection of our inter- 
national freedom it is necessary to proclaim 
the God-given freedoms of humanity—tt will 
continue to believe so. 

We have taken this stand and performed 
this service for our people under a Demo- 
cratic administration. Now it is our job to 
see to it that there is no interruption, no 
stepping back from the progress we have 
furthered. That work, and the added re- 
sponsibilities that the end of the war will 
bring, make it obligatory on you and me to 
do our utmost to have Democrats on guard 
against the forces that hold contrary views. 
We dare not risk having the wise and humane 
measures that have been achieved nullified 
by enemies of those measures, 

I would not say that the leaders of the 
Republican Party joined in unanimous op- 
position to the social and human policies 
of our administration; and it would be un- 
just to imply that they have permitted party 
differences to prevent their wholehearted 
cooperation in the prosecution of the war— 
but, in the policy of preparedness and of 
that national social security which is the 
groundwork of national preparedness, it is 
a fact of record—and of regret—that the 
Republican Party displayed something less 
than foresight. 

Yet, I prefer to believe that the Democratic 
Party, under the leadership of a truly great 
man, overcame the social disorders of our 
time, and also a deep-seated error for which 
no party had been responsible; I refer to 
the error of seeing in humanity a machine 
rather than a man. 

We see now that much of the blame which 
we had placed on the instruments of in- 
dustrial organization rests really on our- 
selves—all of us. There is no mechanical 
road to progress; there is no economic lib- 
erty without political liberty; there is no 
escape through science from responsibility. 
We see now that the trouble was not with 
the world's resources but with our distribu- 
tion of them. We see now that we had not 
produced too much but too little. Nature 
was not ungenerous; we were inordinate. 
Men starved in the midst of plenty; they 
were idle while a whole world waited to be 
built—not because we lacked a technique to 
control prosperity but because we lacked the 
understanding that the problem could be 
solved only by justice and never by science. 

The philosophy that science without justice 
can solve our problems—that economic lib- 
erty may be won without political liberty— 
the philosophy that denies the responsibility 
of the individual and the dignity of man 
is the philosophy of the Nazi. It is not de- 
featism to say that we cannot change the 
facts of life. We cannot stop the earth- 
quake, the cyclone, nor yet the ravages of 
disease. But we can in keeping with the dig- 
nity of man, with a sense of the responsi- 
bility that is ours, stop the evils over which 
We are masters and of which we are the 
cause. We can stop unemployment with- 


out making our citizens inmates of a to- 
talitarian state. It is in our power to give 
adequate family security. We can give eco- 
nomic protection and sufficiency, 

That idea and that way of life are not im- 
periled today within the United States by 
either of the great political parties; they are, 
however, imperiled by foul forces from across 
the seas of the world. 

These forces stand in direct opposition to 
everything we hold near and dear in life. 

Against these forces we all, all Americans, 
stand united. 

With such forces there can be no compro- 
mise but only the conquest of destruction. 
With such forces we must not only win 
battles but we must win wars. Too often 
the warfares of the world have been distin- 
guished by frustration of the high purposes 
that beckoned men to death. Too often 
nations have lacked the strength to make that 
last advance for which all battles have been 
fought. When their enemies have been de- 
feated, they laid their weapons in weariness 
away and almost forgot why they had fought. 
They were exhausted by the triumph of 
arms; too weak to march on to the triumph 
of ideas. 

That is the tragic folly of past failures. 
Will it be repeated? 

I would be lacking a spirit of proper con- 
fidence if I were even to insinuate that the 
United States will lose its great battles. I 
scorn the pretentiously wise who caution 
against overconfidence. We will look care- 
fully to our weapons, then go to battle with- 
out the slightest doubt of the outcome. We 
will count the gain and not the cost. Let 
the Nazis now measure the blood, sweat, and 
tears; we have had enough self-conscious- 
ness. We are soldiers on a world battle- 
ground who have picked the place of our 
triumph. We will conquer without ferocity. 
We will conquer with a calm, calculating 
thoroughness that will call forth the awe and 
admiration of future generations. 


Yet, we fight battles to win wars, not merely 


to silence guns. When the last barricade of 
the enemy is breached, when the drums of 
victory have reverberated over valleys of the 
dead, a wide prospect will open before us. It 
is here that the war itself, the essential war, 
will be lost or won. It is here we must sum- 
mon all the resources of our soul and mind, 
our wealth and power, and, this time, our 
armed. forces for the last piercing fight to 
place the laws of human decency, unshak- 
ably and forever, as the pillars of the social 
order of the new world that will have to come 
out of the war. 

Now, it is an alarming evidence of a dan- 
gerous misconception of realities that some 
of us are dividing the peace and the war. 
Some seem to believe that war is to be for 
gotten the memory of it dimmed by diplo- 
matic discussions, before peace can be dia- 
grammed by geopoliticians and technocrats. 
If we are fighting to put the architecture of 
the world’s future in the hands of diplomatic 
actuaries, whose only stock in trade is statis- 
tical charts, then, though we win the bat- 
tles, we will certainly lose the war. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that the 
war and the peace are not divisible. I can- 
not emphasize too strongly that our war aims 
are identical with our peace terms. We will 
continue the war—not until we have reached 
an armistice, not by any means—vwe will con- 
tinue the war until we have established peace. 
If necessary we will compel the peace of the 
freedoms by armed force; and we will main- 
tain it by armed force, because that peace, and 
that alone, is what we are fighting for. Legal 
devices and political devices, international in 
character, may serve to maintain the peace 
after it is won, but a constitution must first 
be established as the framework. 

Shall we have, as some prominent persons 
propose, a breathing spell when the last shot 
has sounded round the hills of the world? 
Voicing my individual opinion, I am not in 
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accord with this view. I ask: A breathing 
spell for what? For every political rivalry to 
renew itself? For every national and inter- 
national faction to make itself intractable in 
the hope of being bought off at a profit? For 
various racial groups to set themselves apart 
again and invoke the very principle that has 
brought about their ruin? For our enemies 
to negotiate against us? A breathing spell 
for what? For more assassinations? To 
foster civil wars? No, no—the peace is not 
one thing and the war another; not this time, 
if we can prevent it. 

We are fighting evil forces, not merely mili- 
tary forces; we are struggling against a dark 
fanaticism of human destruction with which 
we cannot become reconciled. We are at 
war because we could not make peace. Shall 
we fight now only to sit down later for an- 
other Munich conference? Another meeting 
at Berchtesgaden? Another political court 
of claims at Versailles? Our soldiers are not 
fighting and dying in order that the poli- 
ticians of the world may have another con- 
ference. We do not intend to negotiate 
peace with the Nazis or the Japanese mili- 
tarists. We will state our conditions before 
we will accept their sword of surrender. 

Our war is to compel peace, a peace founded, 
as President Roosevelt has said, on the laws 
of God. We do not expect the Nazis to like 
that peace. The war will not be won until 
we give our enemies a bill of rights, national 
and international, and tell them they have 
no choice but to accept it. 

Our enemies have sought to impose upon 
humanity a slavery of body and soul. We 
will bring to them a freedom of body and 
soul in the observance of the laws of justice 
and of human rights. 

The people of this Nation are Americans 
before they are Democrats or Republicans; 
and their patriotism is not to be questioned 
when they become either one or the other. 
We are brothers in the battlefields of war. 

The forces of evil in the world have com- 
pelled us to fight, to struggle for the realiza- 
tion of true peace. This time we shall attain 
it; we shall not, must not, fail. Suffering 
shall not deter us nor shall the agony of pain 
distract us. We know that our wisdom is 
often learned through sorrow. We promise 
to win the war as well as the peace. With 
God's help, we shall go on to that victory. 


Inauguration of Hon. Edward Martin as 
Governor of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, in view 
of the inherent constitutional arrange- 
ment of this great Republic, whereby 
each of the several States is endowed 
with certain rights and powers, and in 
view of the further fact that a number 
of our individual States have only re- 
cently elected and inaugurated new 
executive and legislative officials, I be- 
lieve that it behooves us all to become 
familiar with the dominant policy and 
philosophy of the leaders of the respec- 
tive States which go to make up this 
great American Nation. We are all 
aware that the very sustenance of this 
Federal Union depends in lar art upon 
unity, cooperation, and understanding 
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among the several States and their peo- 
ples. Therefore, I deem it not only 
timely, but necessary, to inquire into the 
Policies and programs of State leaders 
to determine to what extent they are 
united on the vital issues now confront- 
ing the country. 

Last Tuesday, January 19, I attended 
the ceremonies incident to the inaugura- 
tion of Gen. Edward Martin as the new 
Governor of the State of Pennsylvania. 
The oath of office was administered in 
a most impressive manner by Hon, 
George W. Maxey, the able and distin- 
guished jurist who is now the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania. The occasion was a serious and 
solemn one, but it was marked by a num- 
ber of encouraging signs, not the least 
encouraging of which was the spirit of 
firm ani high resolve with which these 
State cfficials entered upon public serv- 
ice. The leaders of Pennsylvania are 
resolutely committed to a full, relentless, 
and successful prosecution of the war. 
They are equally committed to the crea- 
tion of a firm and enduring peace and 
they are no less resolved to combat pov- 
erty and maintain equality of opportu- 
nity for all, not only within the borders 
of their own State but throughout the 
length and breadth of this Nation as 
well, 

I can devise no better way of portray- 
ing the spirit of determined and coopera- 
tive unity which flourishes among our 
people today than to quote briefly from 
the inaugural address by Hon. Edward 
Martin, Governor of Pennsylvania, in 
which he said: 

With a united people working tirelessly, 
with strong hands and unflinching courage, 
God willing, we will achieve victory. Our 
fighting men deserve every consideration. In 
all matters pertaining to the prosecution of 
the war, we Pennsylvanians pledge our united 
and unreserved support to the President, the 
Commander in Chief of our armed forces. 


Mr. President, because I believe that 
this memorable address of Governor 
Martin carries with it an inspiring mes- 
sage of the hopes, purposes, and objec- 
tives of the American people, not only 
those of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania but of our entire Republic, and 
because I believe that it might well be 
read by every American in these perilous 
times, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the commendable address delivered by 
Hon, Edward Martin on the occasion of 
his inauguration as Governor of Penn- 
sylvania at Harrisburg on January 19, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My fellow citizens, it is with deep humility 
that I accept the office of Governor of Penn- 
sylvania today. These are trying and difficult 
times. The normal and peaceful pursuits of 
our daily lives are shaken and perturbed, 
leaving us puzzled and bewildered, and the 
problems of administering our Government 
have multiplied and become correspondingly 
complex. In one respect, however, we who 
are about to take office are fortunate. The 
administration of Governor James has been 
outstanding. It has turned a deficit into a 
surplus by the American principles of econ- 
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omy and common sense. On behalf of the 
people of this great Commonwealth I extend 
thanks and appreciation, and hope that he 
and the members of his cabinet may enjoy 
health, peace, and prosperity in the years to 
come, 

The ceremonies today are a magnificent 
tribute to the American way of living. In the 
midst of a total war, with our boys daily 
marching off to training camps and fighting 
on every continent of the globe, we took time 
out for a “battle of ballots“ to permit a free 
People to elect their representatives, who are 
their public servants and not their masters. 
During these critical times it is particularly 
urgent that those of us who remain on the 
home front should uphold the banner of 
democracy and exercise their right to vote. 
In this way alone can we keep alive for those 
on the battle front the most sacred right that 
a free citizenry possesses—the right to choose 
our public servants. The smoke of battle of 
the last election has cleared. Today, as the 
Governor of all the people of Pennsylvania, I 
ask for united support in order that during 
our term of office we may accomplish the 
maximum good for the greatest number of 
people. 

America is in the second year of the great- 
est crisis in its history, and Pennsylvania is 
carrying her share of the war burden, just as 
she has in all past wars fought for the estab- 
lishment and preservation of our country. 
Her soldier sons have died everywhere Amer- 
icans have fought. Her sailor sons are buried 
under all the seven seas, And now, in our 
present conflict, one man in every ten wear- 
ing the American uniform is a Pennsylvanian. 
Our mines are producing coal to keep the 
steel furnaces ablaze and to keep our trains 
rolling war materials for shipment to the war 
fronts. Our shipyards are turning out ships 
with a speed that is startling our enemies. 
And Pennsylvania, with her billion dollar in- 
vestment in 175,000 farms is one of the most 
important food producers in the world. Our 
farmers are cooperating magnificently to help 
feed our allies and to make our Army the 
best fed Army in the world. 

This war effort must go on, move forward 
and its tempo must be increased. To this, 
we today pledge ourselves and dedicate all 
our energies. Our land, sea, and air forces 
must be greater in numbers and superior in 
training to those of our enemies. Right now, 
nothing matters but winning the war, be- 
cause if we do not win it, nothing else will 
matter. We are fighting a ruthless enemy— 
an enemy who aims to destroy everything that 
we hold sacred. Yes, he aims to destroy civ- 
ilization itself and engulf the world in slavery 
and darkness and to drive from the face of 
the earth freedom of speech, freedom of 
assembly, and freedom to worship God. This 
monster must be destroyed and with him we 
must root out the poison of hatred, arrogance, 
and godlessness, which he has instilled into 
the hearts and minds of millions of men. 
With a united people working tirelessly, with 
strong hands and unflinching courage, God 
willing, we will achieve victory, and our sons 
will not have died in vain, 


While our greatest job is winning the war, 


there are State problems that must have 
immediate attention. Our men carrying the 
bayonets on the front line, guiding and 
fighting airplanes and battle tanks, manning 
our ships and supply lines, deserve every 
consideration. The democracy they are fight- 
ing to preserve must be kept clean and 
strong. The door of opportunity must be 
kept open for them, so that when they re- 
turn, they are not deprived of the American 
prerogative to compete fairly and strive hon- 
estly to succeed, each according to his merits. 
It seems manifestly unfair to fill Govern- 
ment positions by civil service now. We 
should wait until these men come home and 
have an opportunity to take their rightful 
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places again in society. In the meantime, 
those in the service must know that the 
State is not unmindful of the loved ones 
they left behind and will look out for and 
guard them with tender and diligent care. 

The war will put unusually heavy burdens 
on some of the departments of our State 
government, and in the foreground of these 
is the department of education. Our schools 
are suffering from the terrific impact of the 
war. With the drafting of boys in the teen 
ages, our high schools will be seriously af- 
fected. Boys are restless, and eager for the 
adventure of serving their country. Many 
teachers, both men and women, are leaving 
the profession. Curricula must be changed 
to meet war requirements. Our department 
of education must act with fearless strength 
to see that our educational institutions are 
preserved intact. Education is the bulwark 
of our Republic, and next to the church, it 
fashions our lives and strengthens our be- 
liefs in democracy and its ideals. Let us, 
above all, teach in the one-room school- 
house, as well as in our greatest university, 
what America means; let us teach the homely 
philosophy of work that made America great. 
Let us search the records of our pioneers and 
apply their ideals of thrift, sacrifice, and 
the love of God to our present-day living, 
and through our schools, instill in the youth 
of Pennsylvania the real principles of Ameri- 
canism. I propose this to be the guiding 
thought of every man and woman having 
control of the molding of the minds of our 
children. 

We must have a strong and efficient De- 
partment of Public Health. The command- 
ing officer of an army watches, with scrupu- 
lous care, over the health of his soldiers, be- 
cause he knows that disease can bring dis- 
asters greater than the ones suffered on the 
battlefield. It is equally as important to 
look out for the health of those on the home 
front. Due to the war, we have suffered 
many dislocations in our lives. Thousands 
of men and women, formerly employed in 
lighter work, are now employed in mines, 
mills, and factories, producing war ma- 
terials. In the shifting of populations to 
accelerate war work, we are faced with in- 
adequate living conditions. With the re- 
stricted use of gasoline and automobiles, our 
means of transportation, busses, streetcars, 
and trains are overcrowded. Add to this the 
rationing of food and other essential com- 
modities, the anxiety about those in the 
service, as well as eventual casualty lists— 
all these are factors affecting the health of 
the community. The various departments of 
our State, therefore, must attain the high- 
est efficiency in the strict inspection of food 
and sanitary conditions, and increase its ac- 
tivities in all the many branches of its service, 
in order to guard the health of our people 
and the safety of men and women in our 
mines, mills, and factories. A casualty on 
the home front may be as costly as one on 
the battlefield. 

It will be the constant effort of this ad- 
ministration, through the Department of 
Labor and industry, to foster and encourage 
better relations between management and 
labor. In this country we recognize that the 
interests of the worker and the employer 
are basically the same. Both, working to- 
gether, have helped to mold and create this 
mighty Republic, a land of equal opportunity 
for all with the highest standards of living 
anywhere on this earth, American labor 
knows how cruelly workers have suffered at 
the hands of the tyrant abroad. Millions 
of workers the world over are today en- 
slaved, driven like herds of cattle, toiling 
ceaselessly in dark despair and without any 
immediate hope for the future. The em- 
ployer, too, cannot call anything his own— 
all he worked for, accumulated, and saved 
is ruthlessly confiscated by the greedy and 
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unprincipled oppressors. That such things 
may never come to pass in our beloved land, 
labor and capital are working together to 
forge the weapons for the destruction of 
our enemies. Let there be no slackening of 
their joint efforts. We stand ready, in con- 
junction with Federal agencies, to adjust 
any grievances that may arise. But it is our 
profound conviction that no grievance of 
any kind must impede or delay the making 
or delivering of war materials to our armed 
forces and deprive the American soldier of 
the weapons with which to defend himself 
from attack by the enemy. 

We must help the Pennsylvania farmer to 
overcome his lack of manpower and his short- 
age of materials and equipment. It may be 
necessary for the Pennsylvania school boys 
and girls to sacrifice some of their time in 
the school room and help in the fields. 
Young men have always fought our wars. 
In the War between the States, 1,151,000, or 
41 percent, of the men in the Union Army 
were under 18 years of age. If they could 
fight, certainly the boys under that age in 
this generation can help to produce food. 
Production and distribution are the basic 
problems of agriculture. Both of them are 
vitally related to the public interest and to 
the war effort. Farmers are willing to work 
and produce and we must give all the help 
we can to furnish the necessary manpower. 

In all matters pertaining to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, we Pennsylvanians pledge 
our United and unreserved support to the 
President, the Commander in Chief of our 
armed forces. We pledge the fullest coopera- 
tion of every department and agency of this 
Commonwealth to bring about an early, vic- 
torious, and lasting peace. We will, however, 
jealously guard those functions and preroga- 
tives which, under our Constitution, belong 
exclusively to the State. The American Gov- 
ernment was never intended to direct the 
lives and control the efforts and desires of 
the individual. While some form of regi- 
mentation to help win the war may be neces- 
sary, regimentation under the pretext of war, 
is dangerous to our freedom and should not 
be permitted. Bureaucracy is running ram- 
pant and must be curbed. Government is 
now in fields of service never contemplated by 
the founders. The great tax burden created 
by the essential war effort and by nonessen- 
tial Government work is sapping the resources 
of our people. It is destroying capital which 
represents the savings of the thrifty. When 
the war ends, we must have capital for pri- 
vate enterprise. If our people do not have 
capital, the Government must step in and 
provide it, and that, when carried too far, is 
state socialism, which is death to the Ameri- 
can way of free enterprise. More than 5,000,- 
00) men and women are now employed by 
Federal, State, and local governments, and 
these swollen pay rolls add dangerous bur- 
dens to an already over-taxed people. Let us 
end unnecessary Government boondoggling, 
snooping, overlapping, and duplication. We 
must never forget that free enterprise with 
its free men and women gave us the Ameri- 
ean farmer, the American industrialist, the 
American worker and the mighty American 
industries that are now arming and feeding 
the United Nations. This Government was 
created to serve a free people; to establish 
common defense; promote education; uphold 
tolerance; stamp out abuses of power; com- 
bat poverty; and to maintain equality of op- 
portunity forall. The greatness of the United 

States always has been and should remain in 
the strength of its citizenship. 

While we are now thinking and acting in 
terms of war, we cannot help but indulge 
in a prayerful hope that during our steward- 
ship in office a happy peace will crown our 
efforts. And peace will bring a multitude of 
problems in its wake, equally as important 
as those confronting us today. 

First to receive our attention and consid- 
eration will be the soldier returning to his 
home. Under no circumstances must we 


permit the millions of soldiers to become an- 
other lost generation, perplexed and unable 
to find themselves. Wherever possible, a 
soldier must be returned to the job that he 
left, if he desires to have it. New and 
greater opportunities for employment will 
have to be provided. We must now lay down 
a long-range program that will include high- 
way planning, flood control, reforestation, 
purification of streams, and other needed 
public works for the reemployment of men 
and women, and private industry. In addi- 
tion, many thousands of young men who had 
left the schoolroom will want to take up 
their education where they left off, and the 
Government should do all in its power to 
make this possible. We propose that a grate- 
ful Government shall dedicate itself to the 
task of rebuilding the lives of our soldiers 
and give them help and encouragement. 
We shall also have the problem of the 
maimed and the wounded, and those who 
have been widowed and orphaned by the 
war. While the primary responsibility for 
these rests upon the Federal Government, 
Pennsylvania will do its share to heal their 
wounds and bring cheer and comfort into 
the bereaved homes. We must, in our own 
hearts, destroy intolerance. Protestants and 
Catholics, Jews and gentiles, colored and 
white, first-generation American and May- 
flower descendants—we are all Americans. 
There can be no divided allegiance. He who 
is not with us is against us. There is no 
middle way. There is no place for the mer- 
chant of hate in America. Fox holes“ in 
desert and jungle and rafts adrift in open 
seas make for deep religious convictions. 
Sacrifice and sweat on the home front should 
soften men’s hearts. Peace and religion are 
essential to American life. They are our 
assurances for the future. 

Peace with liberty was the hope, the ambi- 
tion, and the prayer of those who founded 
this Republic. Its achievement is still the 
great issue and the object for which the 
present conflict is being waged. The condi- 
tions under which it can be achieved are no 
different today than they were in the bitter 
winter of Valley Forge. These conditions 
were set forth simply and truthfully by the 
Apostle Paul when he said, “Where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

With the help of almighty God, we pledge 
our resources, our hearts, our minds, the 
work of our hands, to achieve a quick and 
victorious end to this life-and-death strug- 
gle to maintain our freedom. Humbly ask- 
ing divine guidance, I assume the responsi- 
bilities of this high office. 


Mountain Air for the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. WORTH CLARK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
by Richard L. Neuberger, which appeared 
in Collier’s Magazine for December 19, 
1942, under the title “Mountain Air for 
the Navy.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MOUNTAIN Am FOR THE NAVY 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


(That old joke about the Swiss navy may 
not be so funny after all. Uncle Sam has a 
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naval training station far from seashore or 
sea level, in the mountain fastnesses of 
Idaho, The water they use is as fresh as the 
whole idea.) 

When the news first came through from the 
far-off National Capital folks in Idaho's 
mountain fastnesses refused to believe it. 
The Associated Press and United Press re- 
ceived queries from Idaho newspapers asking 
if a teletype operator had mistakenly tapped 
out the word “Navy” instead of “Army” in 
the dispatch. Don Moore, editor of Sand- 
point’s Northern Idaho News, scratched his 
head perplexedly. The State had been at- 
tempting for a long time to get an Army 
cantonment, but what was this about a naval 
base? Jim Ryan, tall supervisor of the 
Kaniksu National Forest, rushed a call to 
regional headquarters to find cut who had 
confused Sandpoint, Idaho, with Sandpoint, 
Wash., a Seattle suburb 485 miles westward 
over on the seacoast. 

D. Worth Clank and JoHN THomaAs, the 
Senators from Idaho, had just exultantly an- 
nounced that the United States Navy was 
going to build a $31,000,000 training station 
on Lake Pend Oreille (pronounced Ponderay), 
where the Cabinet and Selkirk and Bitterroot 
ranges converge in a sprawling jumble of 
granite peaks and pine forests. People in 
Kootenai and Bonner counties were a little 
breath-taken. Not only did the cost of the 
station exceed the combined assessed valua- 
tion of both counties, but in their wildest 
fantasies they had not dreamed of a great 
naval undertaking in these outlying ram- 
parts of the Rocky Mountains. 

Yet there it stands today—Farragut Naval 
Training Station, Farragut, Idaho, on the 
wilderness shores of the largest lake in the 
Pacific Northwest. Before Christmas 30,000 
apprentice seamen will be quartered at Farra- 
gut atone time. And in a single year, despite 
the alpine setting, which makes it unique 
among the naval training stations of the 
world, it will turn out nearly 150,000 sailors 
ready to man America’s ships of war. 

Because they never visioned their lofty lake, 
37 miles long and from 6 to 15 miles wide, as 
the site of a vast school for gobs, the men and 
women of northern Idaho may have lacked 
imagination, but the President and someone 
in the Navy Department certainly did not. 
Few maritime projects ever have been con- 
structed so far from either sea level or sea- 
shore. Indeed, the location of Farragut dem- 
onstrates that there could be such an institu- 
tion as the Swiss Navy, after all. 


SAILORS IN THE HILLS 


At either end of the lake, which is shaped 
like a big, shimmering question mark, dark- 
green forests slope gently down to the blue 
water. Along the east shore the cliffs of the 
Cabinet Range stand up from Pend Oreille as 
stiff as fortress walls. Off in the distance, 
wherever crags do not intervene, the Selkirks 
and Bitterroots are faint, challenging battle- 
ments on the horizon. A boat can hug the 
bank for miles and see no sign of habitation 
except Forest Service look-out towers on Pack 
Saddle, North Snow, Bernard, and other peaks 
high above. It is a wilderness scene, the sort 
of place where one would expect to meet 
mountaineers and ski troops rather than the 
apprentice crews of destroyers, aircraft car- 
riers, and submarines. 

After he had glimpsed his first Navy officers, 
natty in their khaki summer uniforms with 
blue epaulets, grizzled Gene Best from nearby 
Coeur d’Alene shifted his weight on his pinto 
pony and observed, “Well, maybe a real battle- 
ship'll come steaming up the Clark Fork 
through Z Canyon. Wouldn't that be a sight 
to jar your eyeteeth?” 

As a matter of fact, Lake Pend Oreille is 
both deep enough and large enough to float 
any dreadnaught ever commissioned. Sound- 
ings have plumbed to 2,800 feet, and its 180 
square miles of surface make it one of the 
biggest bodies of fresh water entirely within 
the boundaries of the United States. The 
“boots,” which is Navy parlance for appren- 
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tice seamen, who learn seamanship on its 
giacier-fed bays and inlets, swing their oars in 
\whaleboats that hold 50 sailors each. These 
are the main craft of Uncle Sam's alpine flo- 
jtilla, There also are launches and patrol 
boats and tugs, all brought into the moun- 
tains on railroad flatcars, for the streams that 
drain Lake Pend Oreille into the Columbia 
River 105 miles away drop over lava ledges 
and surge through rocky chasms and thus 
are unnavigable. So the only battleships are 
the detailed small-scale models used by Navy 
instructors in the classrooms, 

Thirty thousand men are too many to 
train efficiently m 1 group. Farragut is 
divided into 6 separate units or camps. 
Each camp can accommodate 5,000 boots and 
is practically a separate unit. It has at least 
20 barracks and its own mess hall, adminis- 
tration building, parade grounds, recreation 
building and, believe it or not, swimming 
pool. The pool is necessary because Ameri- 
ca's seamen must learn their crawl and back- 
stroke before they brave the chilly depths of 
Lake Pend Oreille. In addition, there is a 
general administrative area where head- 
quarters, service buildings, and warehouses 
are located. 

Like the amoeba, the divisions of the 
Navy's alpine training station are subdivided, 
too. Men in each unit will be at 3 stages 
of their apprentice careers. Approximately 
1,250 will be in the preliminary 3-week deten- 
tion period when they are inoculated, accli- 
mated, and generally introduced to naval rou- 
tine and custom; another 2,500 will be under- 
going the basic course of 6 weeks which pre- 
pares men to go to sea; and the remaining 
1,250 will be trying for higher ratings as 
electricians, radio operators, machinists, and 
yeomen. 

CAMPS IN THE WILDERNESS 

The Navy is using the Idaho wilderness to 
keep apart the station’s six units. Each unit 
occupies a separate clearing in the thick pine 
and hemlock forests. From the lookout tow- 
ers on the summits half a mile above, the 
clearings look like huge brown football sta- 
diums scooped out of the green mantle that 
covers the Northwest. This is a pioneering 
frontier task, the only one of its sort ever 
undertaken in the American wilderness by 
our Navy, which usually hugs the seacoasts 
or the Great Lakes with its bases and shore 
establishments, 

Telephone lines have been strung through 
the upland fastnesses. With orders to work 
in rain, snow, or shine, Idaho road crews 
constructed a four-lane highway along the 
roadbed of an abandoned logging railway, 
and a spur is being built from the main line 
of the Northern Pacific at Athol. Fast 
freights which never slowed down at Athol 
now stop to sidetrack scores of cars. 

Farragut is being constructed principally 
from lumber hauled out of the surrounding 
solitudes. This calls for carpenters, and in 
Idaho's tall timber where men build their 
own ranches, churches, and stores, virtually 
everyone knows how to handle studs and 
joists. Foresters, loggers, trappers, Indians, 
and hunters joined the crews. This back- 
woods assortment worked so fast that a pon- 
derosa pine one day was a roof or rafters by 
the following sunset. 

The foundation for a mess hall was dug on 
a Thursday morning. On the next Tuesday 
the smell of the construction workers’ beef 
stew mingled with the pungent odor of pitch 
and new boards. There will be more than 
100 separate barracks at Farragut. Flat- 
roofed with broad porches, even in their 
frame forms they look like hunting lodges 
or national park inns. The Navy is main- 
taining this esthetic touch by leaving a few 
evergreens standing in each clearing. These 
shade the barracks. When they are com- 
pletely finished the barracks, which will 
house 150,000 future American seamen an- 
nually, will be, in both architecture and set- 
ting, genuine wilderness hotels. “I can tell 


you,” said Gene Best proudly, “they're the 
slickest buildings ever put up hereabouts.” 

Exactly why the Navy selected this forest 
and mountain frontier for its big training 
station is military information. Of course, it 
is far from the potential bombing raids that 
Secretary of War Stimson forecast for the 
Pacific coast and which already have rocked 
Alaska’s Aleutian Islands. But other reasons 
are equally obvious. Boys from anywhere in 
the land will find Farragut a recreational 
paradise. Lake Pend Oreille is chock-full of 
Kootenai rainbows, cutthroats, steelheads, 
and landlocked blueback salmon. Some of 
the steelheads, migrating from the Columbia 
River, weigh 30 pounds, 

The woods and uplands are full of elk, deer, 
and all kinds of game birds. Sharpshooters 
can test their marksmanship on pheasants, 
mallards, and blue grouse. Winter's snows 
turn the slopes into ski runs. In the summer 
the lake is dotted with boats, although civil- 
lan craft have to stay away from the Navy's 
end of the lake, which is at the base of the 
big question mark, 

Kootenai and Bonner Counties will never 
be the same again, Their combined popula- 
tion is 37,950, their combined valuation $22,- 
344.465. The population of Farragut’s ample 
acres, which sprawl almost on the line be- 
tween the counties, will be 30,000 apprentice 
seamen and another 10,000 people in instruc- 
tors, doctors, nurses, cooks, stenographers, 
warehousemen, and extra Navy personnel. 
The $46,000,000 cost of the project is resulting 
in the region’s biggest boom, and soon the 
robust appetites of thousands of young Amer- 
icans will tax the capacity of the dairies, 
cattle ranches, vegetable gardens, and or- 
chards in the adjacent Idaho-Montana-Wash- 
ington area. Nearby farmers are turning to 
growing corn, potatoes, and peas. The rivers 
are being gaged for additional irrigation pos- 
sibilities, 

“This is the biggest thing that ever hap- 
pened in this part of the United States of 
America,” said Jim Rayan, the forest super- 
visor, “but I’ve still got to pinch myself to 
make sure I’m not seeing things when I run 
into Navy uniforms way up in these moun- 
tains.” After recovering from the first sur- 
prise of having an immense naval station 
thrust into their peak-barricaded solitudes, 
the people of Kootenai and Bonner Counties 
are agreed that the changes being wrought 
are unanimously for the better. They are 
particularly certain of this when they con- 
template the job that Farragut’s stalwart 
inhabitants will shortly be learning to do. 


Nature of the Post-War World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr, BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written by a very able and well-informed 
citizen, Frank Altschul, of New York, to 
the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 
To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

It is a healthy sign that Mr. Willkie and 
so many others are beginning to speculate 
about the nature of the post-war world. No 
one would question the wisdom of continuing 
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to act on the assumption that we still face a 
long, hard struggle. Yet we are aware that 
when the Germans realize the certainty of 
defeat, strange and unpredictable conse- 
quences may ensue, and we feel we must be 
prepared to act intelligently and at once in 
the face of even the most unforeseen develop- 
ment. 

It is clear that military victory will not, 
in and of itself, guarantee the survival of 
those liberating forces for which we fight. 
We are coming to realize that our institutions 
are only likely to survive if in an integrated 
international order our economic system is 
able to provide steady employment and a 
progressively rising standard of living. 
Twenty years of blundering down the road 
of economic nationalism has taught us that 
in this direction we find no answer. We are 
now exploring the possibilities of a great ad- 
venture in cooperation with other nations of 
similar purpose. We seem for the moment 
willing to assume new responsibilities, 


MOOD MAY NOT LAST 


Yet, few familiar with the ebb and flow 
of American public opinion would be pre- 
pared to predict how long this prevailing 
mood is likely to endure. For once the pres- 
sure of armed conflict is removed the forces 
of domestic reaction will be unleashed; and 
the wisest statesmanship will be required if 
we are not to follow the isolationists toward 
some native brand of thinly disguised fascism. 

It is the tragedy of liberal leadership that 
it so often furnishes reaction with its most 
effective weapons. Losing touch with reality, 
it becomes the victim of its own utopian 
dreams, and makes promises which the hard 
facts of life will never permit it to keep. 
Yet, because these promises respond to a 
universal longing, they gain wide currency 
and command general confidence. Thus the 
way is prepared for profound disillusionment, 
and when masses of men and women are 
deeply disillusioned reaction is waiting to 
take over the direction of affairs. 


PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


This was our experience after the last war. 
The hopes and aspirations formulated by an 
inspired President were doomed to the most 
limited realization long before the delegates 
to the peace conference met at Versailles. 
And out of the disappointment of liberal 
thought the forces of reaction made imme- 
diate political capital. As a dream in which 
so many had believed gradually disintegrated, 
the mood of America changed, and we with- 
drew in confusion from commitments we had 
been almost ready to make. The comrade- 
ship forged under the impact of war gave 
way, with the return of peace, to recrimina- 
tion, misunderstanding, bitterness. And in 
an atmosphere of broken promises we set our 
course for that new disaster which was to 
overtake us little more than two decades after 
we had won a war to end all wars. 

It is time o invoke the deadly parallel. 
Once again we are embarked upon a life and 
death struggle under determined leadership 
sure to conduct us to military success, Once 
again we are engaged in formulating an ex- 
pression of national purpose so unrealistic, 
so unattainable that it threatens to deprive 
us of the fruits of victory. And once again 
we are exposing ourselves to the disastrous 
consequences of a new disillusionment. Con- 
ceived in high idealism, the Atlantio 
Charter and the four freedoms are today the 
two most striking formulatiors of national 
purpose. If one suggests that both require 
early clarification, it is because in this man- 
ner much may still be saved that might else 
be lost. It is time to build a bridge between 
the desirable and the possible. Otherwise 
the possible itself may elude us. 


CHARTER HELD AMBIGUOUS 


The Atlantic Charter remains ambiguous, 
It has recently become evident that it means 


one thing to Mr. Churchill and something 
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very different to Mr. Willkie. It is unlikely to 
mean to the German people what it means to 
us. It has been adhered to by the United 
Nations. Does Russia on this account con- 
sider herself committed to a restoration of 
the independence of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania? Does Poland feel it has aban- 
doned all right to raise the question of East 
Prussia? Does Czechoslovakia agree that the 
strategic barrier of the Sudetenland is per- 
manently lost? To these and countless other 
questions the charter itself provides no clear- 
cut answer. 

Yet it is even more urgent that we consider 
realistically the “four freedoms.” There is 
something so appealing, so captivating, so 
grandiose about this concept that it has 
spread like wildfire even to regions where no 
one of the “four freedoms” had ever been 
heard of before. Hopes are being kindled 
which in many quarters are sure to prove 
vain. The basis is being laid for an appalling 
disillusionment world-wide in scope. This 
we shall avoid only if we reexamine our mes- 
sianic dreams in the light of the humanly 
Possible. 

For as we look out upon a war-scarred 
world it hardly appears realistic to say that 
the “four freedoms” “represent a definite 
basis for a Kind of world attainable in our 
time and generation.” This would seem an 
optimistic appraisal, even if we faced a task 
no more difficult than that of solving at last 
within the framework of our free institutions 
in a world at peace the unsolved economic 
problems which have plagued us during the 
last quarter century. But it is visionary in 
the extreme in the midst of the devastation 
and impoverishment of total war. Under 
such circumstances the very most we can 
reasonably hope to accomplish is to establish 
a world climate in which the “four freedoms” 
may have the opportunity gradually to take 
root and flourish, , 


TRANQUIL PERIOD NEEDED 


This in itself would be a very considerable 
accomplishment. After victory it demands, 
above all, a prolonged period of world tran- 
quillity. Our first task will be to lay the 
foundations of a durable peace. We at- 
tempted -this once before—and we failed. 
We were defeated, in some measure, by a 
general and irresistible tendency to take an 
intensely national view of the world we live 
in. Global war is awakening us to the need 
of taking a broad cyltural view. 

We have learned that an attack on the 
west is only incidentally directed against 
individual nations. It is, in essence, an 
attack upon that liberal western European 
culture of which we form an integral part. 
We see more clearly now than we did before 
that we are inevitably threatened whenever 
western Europe is attacked. Twice in a gen- 
eration we have reluctantly gone to its de- 
fense. On both occasions we moved slowly 
to the brink of a war which no one wanted 
because we knew instinctively that the secur- 
ity of our institutions, even of our frontiers, 
demanded armed intervention. 

Within this western European culture there 
are many nations, many languages, many 
diverse and conflicting interests. But char- 
acteristic of it has been a constant striving 
for human liberty and a profound belief in 
the dignity of man. We are the joint heirs 
of that greatest. of human traditions—the 
Greco-Roman civilization, long since revital- 
ized by the life-giving touch of Christianity. 

No preoccupation with the recent progress 
of alien cultures should be permitted to ob- 
scure this fact. We dare not again jeopardize 
our proud heritage. We can no longer af- 
ford the luxury of acute division within one 
great cultural family during intermittent pe- 
riods of relative tranquillity. Whenever we 
lose sight of those imperious forces which 
unite us we inevitably invite attack. Unless 
we now stop this fratricidal folly, after some 
new onrush of the Caesars our western cul- 
ture may well lie in ruins. 


ANOTHER CHANCE 


‘It seems we are to be afforded one more 
chance to put our house in order. We owe 
this good fortune in no small measure to the 
valiant efforts of our Russian and Chinese 
allies. We hope in time to pay this debt by 
fostering in every way their rapid develop- 
ment. To be able to do this effectively it is 
essential that we make our own culture se- 
cure. For all prospects of a better world any- 
where depend on the survival of those liber- 
ating forces which have been cradled in the 
west. To this end it is imperative that the 
rift in the western world be healed. 

The only therapy lies in the closest, the 
most sympathetic understanding between 
Great Britain and ourselves. Events have 
placed upon our shoulders a grave joint re- 
sponsibility. With most of the continent of 
Europe under the Nazi yoke, Great Britain 
and America have become for the moment co- 
trustees for the forces of western civilization. 
The British Commonwealth and friends in 
Latin America have accepted a share in this 
responsibility. We assume our allotted role 
in no spirit of pretentious Anglo-American 
superiority, but rather in the thought that 
insofar as we keep the torch of western cul- 
ture alight we serve the interest of all man- 
kind. 

TRUSTEESHIP SEEN 


Conducting ourselves in the manner of 
trustees, we must think in terms calculated 
to safeguard the western world, whose destiny 
we hold in trust. If this high purpose guides 
us, we shell lay firm foundations for a new 
unity in the west, and we may then expect 
to be joined in a common enterprise by 
Scandinavia, the Low Countries, and France, 
and later by other nations of like intent. 

We shall save the hard core of our western 
culture only on the basis of Anglo-American 
understanding and leadership. It is just on 
this account that 24 hours a day the Axis, 
over the shortwave and otherwise, sows seeds 
of distrust between the British and ourselves. 
At the moment the old bugaboo of British 
imperialism is being used to fan the flames 
of suspicion. In our own interest, we must 
resist the impact of this attack. On this 
account it is important that we consider 
calmly certain aspects of the Empire. 

India is a problem sui generis. In the 
House of Commons on October 8, Mr. Amery, 
Secretary of State for India, said: “Indian 
nationalism, the desire to see India’s destiny 
directed by Indian hands, free from all ex- 
ternal control, is not confined to any one 
party. It is shared by all. To that aim, 
we in this country have solemnly pledged 
ourselves before India and before the world. 
In the name of His Majesty’s Government, I 
repeat this pledge today.” 


CHURCHILL MISCONSTRUED 


This pledge is in no way superseded by a 
recent speech of the Prime Minister, miscon- 
strued in some quarters as throwing doubt 
on the integrity of British intentions. The 
question of India, of infinite complexity, can 
hardly be answered today in the midst of a 
war-torn world. However, as loyal Allies, we 
must rely on the assurance given in all good 
faith that it will be answered tomorrow. 
And thereafter this ancient culture should 
begome a welcome partner in the great co- 
operative enterprise of building a new world. 

And what of the rest of the Empire? Ac- 
cording to Lord Hailey, it consists of approxi- 
mately 50 units ranging in size from Nigeria, 
with a population of over 20,000,000, to small 
islands with fewer than 3,000 inhabitants. 
Scattered all over the globe, these depend- 
encies present an infinite variety of prob- 
lems in colonial administration. 

From the time of the explorers Great 
Britain has made its fair contribution to the 
long history of colonial exploitation. But 
there is abundant evidence that their ad- 
ministration today is in the main enlightened 
and benevolent. From our point of view, 
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however, the essential consideration is not 
that Great Britain dominates an empire of 
60,000,000 souls at varying levels of culture or 
whether it administers this trust entirely in 
accordance with our own conceptions. 

The important fact is that, through its 
imperial outposts, it has control of far-flung 
strategic points looking out upon the com- 
munications of the civilized world. Even if 
we never knew it before, we should know 
now that it is a matter of life and death for 
us that these outposts be held in friendly 
hands, 

The reason for this lies grounded in the 
geography of western civilization. Its com- 
ponent parts are washed by the waters of the 
seven seas. No one of them can stand alone. 
They must have a strategy suited to their 
geographical distribution. This strategy rests 
upon the freedom of ocean-borne commu- 
nications. 

WESTERN UNITY SOUGHT 

And so, when Mr. Churchill says, “I have 
not become the King’s First Minister in order 
to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire,” ho makes a categorical statement 
of policy which we should applaud as affirm- 
ing an interest as much American as it is 
British, 

For it must be abundantly clear that the 
disintegration of the Empire would shake the 
foundations of the western world. In the 
process all hope for the extension of human 
liberties would for generations he lost. 

And so it is for no selfish interest that, 
in time of war, under Anglo-American lead- 
ership we seek so earnestly for unity in the 
west. We can see nothing but chaos follow- 
ing a victory achieved under other circum- 
stances. We recognize that the awakening 
of China is preparing that old country for 
an important role in the new world. We 
have no doubt that Russia, with its dynamic 
population of 185,000,000 people, is destined 
to exert an ever-increasing influence on the 
course of history. And we have equal con- 
fidence thct our western civilization has still 
to make its greatest contribution to the wel- 
fare of mankind. To do this we must resolve 
those inner conflicts which have so long 
troubled us, seeking, in a faith recaptured, 
to preserve but not to impose our many- 
sided culture. 

The United Nations are at present joined 
in the immediate task of attaining total vic- 
tory. Thereafter, they will be similarly 
joined in the search for the conditions of a 
just and durable peace. 

To succeed in this, communist Russia, re- 
publican China, and the democratic west 
must have the courage to face their inherent 
differences in a spirit of sympathetic under- 
standing. They must have the willingness 
in a great common purpose to reconcile their 
conflicting aims. Only thus can they hope 
to establish a world climate in which the 
Four Freedoms may have the opportunity to 
take root and flourish. 

Should they fail in this, the last vestige 
of freedom may yet perish from the earth. 

FRANK ALTSCHUL. 

New Tonk, December 15, 1942. 


America at War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2d 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
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delivered by my distinguished colleague 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILLI to the Legislature of Alabama on 
Tuesday, January 19, 1943. 

I also ask unanimou: consent to have 
printed, following the address, a joint 
resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
3 inviting Senator HILL to ad- 

ress it. 


There being no objection, the address 
and the joint resolution were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS oF Hon. LISTER HILL 
AMERICA AT WAR 


It is a rare privilege and a great honor for 
one not a member to address the Legislature 
of the State of Alabama. I thank you for this 
opportunity to speak to the chosen leaders 
of Alabama. 

Our country is fighting for its existence. 
We are fighting upon all the battle fronts of 
the world, and all the world is our battle 
front. The loss of this war would mean the 
end of the United States. 

If Hitler and his gangsters, Tojo and his 
Japanese, civilized in training and technique 
but savages still, could vanquish us they 
would destroy us completely. There would be 
no more assemblies of freemen, meeting to 
make the laws of a free people. The chosen 
leaders would die before firing squads and on 
the scaffold. The free people we love would 
become slaves, crushed by despotism so ter- 
rible that only the anguished people of suffer- 
ing Europe can fully grasp its horrors. We 
would have no schools, no colleges and uni- 
versities, no businesses to occupy our 
thoughts, and no homes in which to find 
comfort and happiness. Our sons would be 
torn from us, our wives and daughters would 
live miserably and suffer unspeakable deg- 
radation, and in the end our vanishing de- 
scendants would lead an existence of stark 
horror in the wreck of a civilization which 
our forefathers had built through long cen- 
turies of toil and tribulation. 

We owe to ty God our heartfelt 
thanks that the fate I describe has not al- 
ready come upon us. We owe to a little 
handful of English aviators, to the vast multi- 
tudes of patriotic Russians, and to the un- 
conquerable Chinese our gratitude for the 
time they have given us in which to gird 
ourselves for war. 

Last summer I traveled over a large part 
of Alabama. Everywhere I went I urged the 
people to have faith, to be of good courage, 
not to be dismayed. I urged them to have 
faith in themselves, in our armed forces, in 
our Government and its leaders, and faith 
in our everlasting and omnipotent God. 

I saw then the mighty forces of the Ameril- 
can people gathering themselves together for 
a victorious war. As a member of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, I knew then 
something of the vast plans and mighty prep- 
arations being made to save our country. I 
knew that Congress had passed every single 
measure necessary for the winning of the war 
in the shortest possible time, with the least 
possible cost in human life. I knew then 
that our President planned to keep the battle 
lines far from our shores. I believed then 
that it was possible for the women and little 
children of America to live and escape the 
thunder of bombs and the shrie:. of shells, 
to escape the death and the mutilation which 
have rained from the skies upon women and 
children in so many cities and so many lands. 

That belief is stronger today than ever be- 
fore. The faith which I cherished and urged 
upon our people has been more than justified. 
We have finished with the beginning and 
have begun upon the end of this dreadful 
conflict. I do not mean to say that our trou- 
bles are over and that we shall ride smoothly 
through the days to come. I tell you that the 
way will be hard and costly. But I do say 
that the things we have done constitute 


strong guaranties of the greater things we 
shall do. 

Those who were impatient with the leaders 
of our people, who did not know, and could 
not be told what we in America were doing, 
criticized us for what appeared to be the 
feebleness of our efforts. They complained 
about production, that we had not opened a 
second front, that we were not giving suffi- 
cient aid to our allies. Not knowing the 
situation and the plans, they complained 
that our State Department recognized Vichy. 
Today you and I know that, thanks to that 
State Department and Cordell Hull, we got 
to deal with Darlan instead of death for our 
doughboys. 

Do you not remember how they com- 
plained because our Navy Department did not 
give all the facts about Pearl Harbor? Today 
you and I know that our losses at Pearl Har- 
bor were so staggering the Japanese them- 
selves did not grasp the full extent of the 
damage they had done to our naval forces. 
If they had known the full effect of their 
treachery, is it not probable that battles 
would now be ravaging the Hawaiian Islands 


and that the Japs might even have landed in 


force on our Pacific coast? Today the losses 
at Pearl Harbor have been overcome. We 
know all the facts now and the danger in 
would have been to our country to have re- 
leased them earlier. Can any reasonable per- 
son ask, “Which is more important, a topic 
of conversation or a plar of salvation?” 

Those who complained about production 
have received their answer. Management 
and labor, working hand in hand together, 
have wrought miracles in our staggering lines 
of production as planes, tanks, and guns wait 
at the seaboard for the ships to carry them 
to the battle fronts. 

We were proud of our achievements in 
World War No. 1. We had one front then. 
That front was in friendly territory. Then 
our allies supplied us with planes—somehow 
we never got into production of battle planes 
in time for them to be of much help to us, 
Then our allies supplied us with artillery and 
guns and ammunition. In this war not one 
of our allies is able to supply us, We are 
helping to supply every one of them, as well 
as supplying ourselves. 

Today our battle lines touch every conti- 
nent—they encompass the world. Today 
American planes are rushing down the assem- 
bly lines in numbers that exceed the total 
production of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
The roar of our engines sounds over every 
land and our planes flash across every sky. 
There is no hostile city that can escape them. 
Our Flying Fortresses—forbidding dread- 
naughts of the air—deliver their cargoes of 
destruction, destroy the finest fighting planes 
of the enemy, and return to their own air- 
dromes. They are changing the course of the 
war. The score to date stands 4 to 1 in our 
favor in planes shot down. We alone built 
our planes and we alone welded the crews 
that man them into the finest fighting teams 
ever to course the skies. In the first months 
of this war our efforts have been five times 
as great as our efforts of the last war. 


Last October alone we delivered to the 
British armies in East Africa supplies and 
equipment to the value of $915,000,000, and 
this at the very time when our own African 
expedition was imminent and we were en- 
gaged in speedily and adequately equipping it. 

These American supplies, as Mr. Churchill 
so gratefully acknowledged, made possible 
the smashing defeat of Rommel and his army 
at the hands of Alexander and Montgomery— 
and we did not forget Russia. One convoy 
through the icy waters to Murmansk, running 
the gantlet of Nazi submarines and land- 
based bombers, was so vast that it required 
77 warships to guard it against German at- 
tack, and today the Russians have turned the 
once desperate and seemingly hopeless defense 
of Stalingrad into a mighty offensive. 
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The club-room Caesars and the curbstone 
Napoleons who complained about the sec- 
ond front have also received their answer. 
The Canadians made a Commando raid on 
Dieppe in northern France and lost 3,500 
men out of 5,000. 

We struck in Africa. We landed an army 
so large that 850 ships were required to 
transport our men and their equipment and 
to provide the necessary protection for 
them. It was one of the most brilliant and 
daring expeditions, and incomparably the 
largest and greatest of its kind in all the 
history of warfare. We lost out of the tens 
of thousands in the entire operation, 1,910 
men, 

After the event, Hitler and his jackal were 
able to learn of it. Before the event, repre- 
sentatives of our State Department had pre- 
pared the way. A vast area came into our 
hands. Great bodies of soldiers, who might 
so easily have become our enemies, became 
our allies. Dakar, fortified against our in- 
vasion, is now fortified in our cause—and no 
American soldier lost his life in this trans- 
formation. Our planning and our leader- 
ship saved thousands of American lives in 
the African campaign, and at least 6 months 
of precious time. Yet gallons of ink had been 
used to say that we lacked unity of com- 
mand and a global plan. 

There were those who complained that 
our Navy had lost the war in the Pacific, 
and they have also received their answer. 
Our Navy received a blow at Pearl Harbor, 
planned in such long-nurtured treachery 
and executed with such deadly precision that 
it might have spelled a long eclipse, of our 
sea power, but for the fighting heart of the 
American Navy. 

With the heart of a champion, our Navy 
protected itself until its strength returned. 
Then the fight was carried to the enemy. 
Under Rear Admiral Halsey, we stung the 
enemy a little in the Gilbert and Marshall 
Islands. At the Coral Sea we punished and 
stopped the enemy. At Midway we dazed 
them and turned them back with our sea 
battle from the air. And in the battle of 
the Solomons we had the Japanese ships 
shooting one another, sent 28 of their ships 
to the bottom of the sea and the rest reeling 
to their hidden bases, while 40,000 Japanese 
soldiers went to their death beneath the 
dark waters. 

Ia that battle, Halsey and his gallant offi- 
cers and men of the American Navy drove 
their ships at point-blank range between 
the lines of enemy ships with a skill and a 
daring not equaled since the incomparable 
Nelson saved the British Isles at Trafalgar. 
In that battle, Halsey did not follow the 
book. He wrote new pages in the book of 
naval warfare. We shall not follow the book. 
We shall make plans and work deeds that 
will make books. 

Prom North Africa we shall cross the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean and drive the 
enemy back until we meet and destroy Nazi 
tyranny on its own soil. We shall then, with 
our allies, retake Burma, rescue China, and 
march on to Japan, teaching the Japanese a 
lesson that a thousand years will not erase 
from their memory. 


NEW DEAL AND LOCAL PROBLEMS 


We must put first things first, and now 
the foremost thing in our lives is the winning 
of the war. Nothing that interferes with our 
waging of the war has any place in our lives. 
All else becomes secondary. This is no time 
to assume needless burdens. We must give 
all our strength and all that we possess in 
carrying on the war. This is no time for 
any individuals or groups to advance their 
selfish aims. It is no time to engage in con- 
troversies that distract our attention from 
the great task that confronts us. 

I do not mean that we should turn our 
backs on the New Deal. We could not if we 
would. We could not close the schoolhouses 
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built by the New Deal, or discard the great 
public works established by it, or vacate and 
abandon the homes saved or built by it for 
our people, or tear up its roads and high- 
Ways, or pull down its rural electric lines, 
or deny the benefits of its social security. 
We fight today to preserve the freedom to 
possess and enjoy these very things. 

Who would blast the mighty dams on the 
Tennessee River which provide the power for 
the operation of the plants from which come 
most of the aluminum for the building of 
our airplanes? Who would deny that the de- 
velopment of the Tennessee Valley by the 
New Deal has made of it a veritable arsenal 
ot democracy? 

Who would dare touch the guaranty of 
bank deposits, or destroy the banks and the 
insurance companies which the New Deal 
saved during the dark days of the depres- 
sion? Who would tamper with the structure 
of the New Deal which not only saved the 
Nation from economic chaos and financial 
ruin but which gives us the strength and the 
power today with which to wage victorious 
warfare? 

Surely we do not fight the war to return 
to the bread lines and soup kitchens, to the 
chaos and the despair of the dark Hoover era. 

The present Democratic administration is 
the only administration in our history that 
has energetically and effectively aided the 
American farmer and sought to give him 
equal treatment in the Nation's economy. It 
built for him the foundations of a temple of 
equality and of justice, the cornerstone of 
which is the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
while the Soil Conservation Act, the Farm 
Security Administration Act, and the Farm 
Credit Administration Act constitute the 
other three corners. 

In the differences that have arisen among 
friends of the farmer as to the final shaping 
and completion of the temple, Alabama and 
her leaders have stood steadfastly in the 
position which found wholehearted support 
from the recognized leaders of the farmer. 
But not all the storms of controversy, not all 
the dark waters of petty, selfish interest can 
wash away one stone from the foundations of 
the splendid edifice—the new home of equal- 
ity and of justice for the American farmer. 

Let me remind those here in Alabama, 
small in number but loud of voice and power- 
ful in propaganda, that not even the Repub- 
licans, the ancient foe, have advocated the 
repeal of a single one of the major New Deal 
measures. Their claim is simply this: “Let 
us manage all these children of the New Deal. 
We realize they are your children. You 
brought them into the world, but we should 
raise them. We can rear your children better 
than you can.” In support of this claim these 
would-be stepfathers offer no evidence of pre- 
vious successes with beneficent measures 

For 75 years powerful and selfish interests 
in the East, through the machinery of the 
Republican Party and its control of the Gov- 
ernment, forged upon the South the shackles 
of economic exploitation, deprived us of the 
advantages of our great natural resources, 
and time and again robbed us of our inheri- 
tance. The New Deal proclaimed the injus- 
tice of these shackles and proceeded to break 
many of them. 

Last year, with the removal of the shackles 
and with war plants and Army camps and 
fields located within Alabama’s borders, from 
the Tennessee line to the Gulf, Alabama's 
people enjoyed the largest increase in income 
of the people of any of the other 47 States. 

The South has its own peculiar, local prob- 
lems. These problems lie in the very depths 
of the social structure of our civilization. 
Outside of the South, these problems are 
dragged into politics, as candidates and fac- 
tions and parties struggle for votes. We of 
the South do not need outsiders to tell us 
what our problems are or how to solve them. 
We know these problems because we have 
lived with them. We propose to solve these 


problems ourselves, without outside inter- 
ference. 

You gentlemen of the legislature will meet 
the responsibilities of these problems and 
their solutions with fairness and justice, 
mindful always of the need for the due re- 
spect of the opinions of mankind and of our 
sister States of the Nation. 

In our determination to solve our own 
problems, let us not permit those who would 
again forge the shackles of economic exploi- 
tation upon us to use this determination, and 
its white heat, to lead our footsteps away 
from the paths of wisdom, or to enrage or 
confuse us to our own undoing. Those who 
have grown rich and powerful through ex- 
ploiting us are tireless in their selfish ends, 
and their proconsuls and agents never cease 
to bore from within our borders. 

As we give of our all to the winning of the 
war, we may look back with pride upon the 
New Deal and its mighty achievements. Its 
reforms are now anchored in the very bed- 
rock of our institutions. The New Deal not 
only saved the Nation in the beginning and 
made it possible for the Nation to save it- 
self today, but it opened the doors that 
common men throughout the land might 
enter into their inheritance. 


TOTAL MOBILIZATION AND UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


To win this total war in the shortest pos- 
sible time, there must be total mobilization 
of all the resources of the Nation, human and 
material. I have introduced legislation to 
this purpose, with universal service for all 
the people, with each person serving in that 
place, be it on the farm, in industry or in 
the armed forces, where that particular per- 
son can make the greatest contribution to 
the winning of the war. 

As Alabamians, living in a State that is 
still predominantly agricultural, we can take 
pride in the magnificent contribution made 
by the farmers of Alabama to the production 
last year of the largest crop in the history 
of our country, while thousands of their sons 
were fighting heroically on the battle lines. 

Under the legislation which I have intro- 
duced, the farmers could secure the labor for 
their farms now so needed and so necessary 
if they are to produce the required food and 
fiber for the winning of the war. 

Under this legislation there would be equal 
burdens and equal sacrifices for all, and war 
profits and war benefits for none. 

We must now make the plans and take the 
steps necessary to insure that when our boys 
return home from service in the armed forces 
they will have jobs and the opportunity of 
earning a decent living for themselves and 
their loved ones, and that those who labor 
in the workshops of war, producing munitions 
and supplies, shall have work and a fair stand- 
ard of living for themselves and their fami- 
lies. A way must be found to admit the 
farmer to the benefits of social security, and 
the democracy for which we fight must be 
made effective throughout the land by pro- 
viding, through Federal aid, equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for all the children of 
all the people 

PEACE 

During the last war we had a slogan, 
“Peace without victory.” I give you for this 
war the slogan, “Peace with victory,” for 
there must be no end to the conflict until 
the Prussian spirit of conquest, with its 
arrogance and its unspeakable brutality, has 
been crushed to earth, never to rise again, 
and no cessation until the war dreams of 
Tojo and his savages have been utterly de- 
stroyed and turned to bitter ashes, 

And when we have won the war we must 
win the peace. We cannot step away from 
the conference table and leave to others the 
formulation of a peace that will hatch an- 
other war for our children. We must play 
our part in the formulation and maintenance 
of a world organization built upon the “four 
freedoms” for all people, an organization that 
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will be strong enough to enforce order, and 
righteous enough to administer justice among 
the nations. 

If we do not look out for ourselves in battle 
we shall perish. If we do not look out for 
our interests and for our personal welfare as 
a people at the peace table we shall also 
perish, albeit a bit more slowly. 

Other nations will send to the peace con- 
ference men of great strength and vast skill, 
veritable masters of statecraft and diplo- 
macy. I can see them now as they sit around 
the table. 

Stalin, the man of steel, ruler over millions, 
who saved his country because he was strong 
and ruthless. And I do not see his strength 
falling from him. He worked for Russia, 
fought for Russia, and sent millions to their 
death for Russia. His own heart will be for 
Russia until it is stilled in death, or I do 
not understand the meaning of patriotism. 

I see Churchill, brilliant and seasoned 
leader of the nation which has ruled the 
world for hundreds of years. And I do not 
see him consigning his people to any inferior 
station in the world after the war. 

I see Chiang Kai-shek, that great leader of 
a great nation of 400,000,000 people, a worker 
of miracles for China in her hour of agony. 
And I do not see him looking away from 
China and forgetting the heart of China, as 
he pulls his chair closer to the table. 

I see men, practical men, men toughened - 
by years of suffering and conflict, men who 
dreamed dreams and made those dreams come 
true, men who will not through misbegotten 
frenzy throw away the victory they have 
helped to win. 

The man we send to that table of giants 
must equal them in stature. No puny figure 
in a high chair can make his treble voice 
heard when those powerful voices are 
speaking. 

Once more, our Nation will disclaim any 
desire for territory or for indemnity. But we 
shall want something for ourselves at the 
conference table. We want a peace. We 
must have a peace. We shall have a peace, 
so ordered and established that never again 
can a maniac plunge the whole world into 
a war; that never again can any group or 
race of men, driven by hate and lust for 
power, execute their tortures and treacheries 
upon those they hate. 

We must have a peace that will assure our 
mothers, and those of all the world, that 
their sons shall not again struggle and perish 
in the welter and blood of far-away battle- 
fields. 

We must have a peace so maintained in or- 
der that our children and generations to 
come be not compelled to cower in darkness 
but may walk upright in a world of freedom 
and of light. 

SACRIFICE AND VICTORY 


We have reached that stage in our economy 
where we have used up our fat, From now 
on we must more and more husband our sup- 
plies and tighten our economy. This means 
that as the war goes on there must be more 
and more rationing, and more and more 
control. 

In times such as we face, when there must 
be more and more denial and more and more 
sacrifice on the part of the individual citizen, 
when businesses suffer as casualties of the 
war, when the hearts of more and more par- 
ents beat the count of anxious moments as 
their sons serve in battle in far-away places, 
there will be more and more unhappiness in 
the homes of the people, and the faith of the 
people will be sorely tried. 

This is the supreme hour for leadership, 
when you, gentlemen, as the chosen leaders, 
must set the example and make clear the 
way—the way of patience, of understanding, 
of sacrifice, and of unfaltering faith. 

Everywhere people ask, “When will the war 
end?” The answer to this question, and to 
the question as to how many of our boys will 
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have to give their lives, lies more in the hands 
of the people here at home than most of us 
realize. 

Our boys have shown their fighting quali- 
ties, their courage, their valor. They have 
shown that they can take it. They have 
shown that they can outfight the enemy. 
Their need is more planes, more guns, more 
supplies of all kinds. And the answer to 
their need, the answer to how long they will 
have to fight and how many of them will 
have to die will be found in how much we 
are willing to work and work, and how much 
each of us is willing to sacrifice and sacrifice 
to send them the planes and the guns and 
the supplies, 

Is there an American who has not wept 
within the quiet chamber of his heart, who 
has not choked in pride at the heroism of 
that little band who fought to the last on 
the peninsula of Bataan? 

They were American boys, some not long 
from the schoolyards, some with sweethearts 
back home, some with young brides they left 
behind, and each and every one of them fol- 
lowed by a mother’s prayer. 

They had all to live for, those boys who 
died as men on Bataan. But they stood and 
fought and fell on the little peninsula in that 
far-away sea, a few at a time, then two by 
two, and one by one, until they could no 
longer hold back the flood of fire that rained 
from the skies and shot from the ships on the 
seas. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, when the tragic 
news came that Bataan was at last fallen, 
penned 12 lines on a single sheet of wrapping 
paper. Here is what he wrote: 

“The Bataan force went out as it would 
have wished, fighting to the end with its 
flickering, forlorn hope. No army has ever 
done so much with so little, and nothing be- 
came it more than its last hour of trial 
and agony. To the weeping mothers of its 
dead I can only say that the sacrifice and 
halo of Jesus of Nazareth has descended upon 
their sons and that God has taken them 
unto Himself.” 

Just 12 lines on a single sheet of inex- 
pensive wrapping paper. 

But a glorious epitaph from a warrior chief 
for one of the most heroic bands of soldiers 
ever to lay down their lives for the country 
and the people they loved. 

Shall we allow another band of American 
boys to fight to the end with hope forlorn? 
Is there a man among us in this Chamber 
who would let Bataan be repeated, so long 
as there is any sacrifice he can make to pre- 
vent it? Is there a heart that beats in all 
Alabama, in all of our United States, that 
would not gladly make any material sacri- 
fice to save any band of American boys such 
& last hour of trial and agony? 

Sacrifice? 

If need be, we will shiver through the cold 
of winter, trudge barefoot and blistering up 
the rugged way, swelter in the midday sun 
and toil day into night and night into day. 
We may not sleep, we may not eat, but we 
will never stop, not until we triumph in 
victory and victory brings us the peace for 
which we fight, a just and enduring peace, 
which even now lies beyond the horizon. 


Joint RESOLUTION INVITING Hon. LISTER HILL, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ALABAMA, TO 
ADDRESS THE LEGISLATURE OF ALABAMA 
Whereas the winning of the war is upper- 
most in the minds of our people; and 
Whereas we are all intensely interested in 
its progress; and 

Whereas the State of Alabama has the 
honor to have one of her distinguished sons, 
the Honorable Lister HILL, on the Senate 

Military Affairs Committee; and 
Whereas he has served his native State long 

and well and has achieved during the course 

of such service the signal honor of being 


named the Democratic whip in the Senate; 
and 


Whereas the Legislature of Alabama desires 
to give expression to its appreciation of the 
labors which he has performed in behalf of 
his State; and 

Whereas Mr. Hitt is held in high esteem 
and regard among the citizens of this State 
as a thinker and an orator; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this body that 
the Legislature of Alabama should seize this 
opportunity to hear a great Democrat who 
occupies a position of such high trust in 
Washington: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), as follows: 

First. That an invitation be extended to 
Hon. Lister HNL, United States Senator, to 
address on Tuesday, January 19, 1943, if 
convenient to him, a joint session of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Alabama. 

Second. That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted by the secretary of the house to 
Mr. HILL, 


Hitler and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent of the Senate to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a speech recently made before the 
Kiwanis Club in Bristol, Tenn., by former 
Gov. John I. Cox. Governor Cox served 
as thirty-second Governor of the State of 
Tennessee, filling the unexpired term of 
Gov. James B. Frazier, who was elected 
United States Senator in 1905. There is 
no finer patriot and citizen than Gover- 
nor Cox. He has passed the age for mili- 
tary service, but is putting his income 
into War bonds. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You have asked me to speak to you on 
World War No. 2, and I have subdivided the 
question into Hitler, hell, and hate. When 
Hitler, with the greatest, best-organized, 
mechanized army of all times, overran the 
Low Countries, military strategists appraised 
him the war genius of all times. But from 
the beginning I have said he was an intuitive 
fool. The next day after he invaded Russia 
I said it was the prelude to his Waterloo. 
Last night the radio announced that the 
Arctic Circle has moved down to join the 
Russian winter, to hasten Hitler on to his 
Waterloo. And with the Arctic Circle came 
the polar bear, and now intuitive Hitler has 
two bears by the tail, neither of which he can 
let go. To further complicate conditions, the 
i~tuitive Hitler got to Moscow and to Stalin- 
grad too soon, to Toulon too late. Divided 
Hitler is freezing on one side and burning 
on the other, though the latitude of Bristol 
passes through Toulon. Bristol’s elevation is 
2,000 feet; Toulon, sea level. The bitterest 
enemies of Darlan must admit he was a bet- 
ter prophet than Laval. Cordell Hull, when 
asked about Darlan, said yesterday: “Political 
questions must be settled after the war.” 

General Eisenhower has often said that 
Darlan has greatly helped the Allied cause, 


‘from a desert fox to a swamp rat. 
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and I say today that more fight and less talk 
will save the lives of many American boys. 

AXIS DUMFOUNDED BY INVASION OF AFRICA 

To Hitler’s everlasting undoing, President 
Roosevelt, the greatest apostle of peace in 
nearly 2,000 years, and Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, the greatest diplomat in the world 
for peace and plenty, have put on a coup de 
main, the most brilliant and successful in the 
history of military strategy, that dumfound- 
ed the Axis hordes. It inspired a brilliant 
cartoonist to sketch old Hitler as a turkey 
gobbler, running like Rommel, losing his 
tail feathers, gobbling all the while and gar- 
bling gobble into glorious Goebbels—German 
propaganda. Yet the doomed Germans al- 
ready madly rushed to Toulon to seize the 
great French ficet. Methinks the spirit of the 
immortal Lafayette hovered over that fleet 
while the brave officers and seamen scuttled 
their ships and went to the bottom of the sea 
that their beloved France might be free again 
and restored to its proud place in the galaxy 
of nations. ; 

I ssid in the beginning that revolution, 
famine, and disease would follow in the wake 
of Hitler to his destruction. Free France 
has revolted and is fighting side by side with 
the Allies. The Finns are proposing to make 
peace with Russia. The Mussolini kids run- 
ning with Rommel are flagging their few re- 
maining unstained white shirttails as a token 
of peace to Montgomery. The desert fox, 
Rommel, is running to Alamein to change 
When the 
Russians, the best fighters in the world ex- 
cept our American boys, get through with 
chasing the Germans into traps and extermi- 
nating them there will not be left enough 
German soldiers to shoot innocent people 
and keep down revolution in the conquered 
countries. 

Kaltenborn said last night: “Italy is tot- 
tering”; Earl’ Godwin characterized Mus- 
solini’s attempt to answer Churchill: “It 
was the boastful performance of a fan-tailed 
pigeon.” 

Mussolini, the vulture, never got a chance 
to swoop down from the crags of the Alps into 
the laps of the lowland to feast upon the dead 
bodies of brave soldiers. 


HITLER NEAR SUICIDE OR ASSASSINATION 


Hitler is nearing suicide or assassination 
and when he is gone and our boys put cold 
steel to his deluded followers they will squeal 
like stuck pigs and stop like steers in the 
middle of the road, 

If the Allies knew how much fight there is 
left in me I would be a welcome recrult on 
any front. But perhaps I am fighting where 
I can do the most good—fighting in the field 
to produce food for our boys on the battle 
line who cannot fight on empty stomachs. 

Above all it is essential to buy bonds and 
furnish money to sustain the soldiers at 
the front. Six months since I wired the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury: “Sell offense bonds 
and I will sacrifice to buy more bonds.” He 
wrote and thanked me for the suggestion 
and assured me that a new name was being 
considered. It came as Victory bonds, now 
War bonds, and I am putting every dollar I 
get out of tobacco, cattle, and corn, sacri- 
ficing real estate, selling it at half its value 
to buy more Victory Offense bonds to put 
nails into Hitler's coffin, No, it is not sacri- 
fice—for if we do not buy bonds and more 
bonds until it hurts, Hitler will win, con- 
fiscate our wealth, and make us galley slaves. 


HOMEN PLANNED FOR HOMELESS SOLDIERS 


Hitler scoffs at our plutocracy while at the 
end of his rainbow is American gold at Fort 
Knox, Ky. If Hitler wins, our lands and 
homes would go to German bastards. I said 
in the beginning if 95 percent of our boys 
owned homes we would have no saboteur, no 
fifth column, no Pearl Harbor, 
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Judge Caldwell and I are planning for 
homes after the war for the homeless who at 
the front are fighting for our homes and espe- 
cially for the widows and orphans of the 
homeless who bore the battle and returned 
not but sleep in foreign fields. Our means 
are limited, and we must ask help from pa- 
trictic friends. We may not be able to make 
it more than homes for the widows and the 
orphans of those who return not. On this 
we will be heard from again. It is close to 
our hearts. Don't consider me a plagiarist, 
for Solomon said 1,500 years before Shake- 
speare, “There is nothing new under the sun.” 

When I cry out, “Fight the devil with fire— 
hit while the iron is hot—hit Hitler as he 
runs“ don't tell me Hitler has pledged the 
beer garden to not flee Germany like the 
Kaiser, for I tell you he is stark naked with 
no place to go. Don’t tell me Rommel can 
outrun Montgomery. For answer I say, Mont- 
gomery will chase Rommel into the swamps 
and change his name from desert fox to 
wharf rat. Insult me not with the boasting 
of Hitler’s twin buddy, old Mussolini, sick 
abed with heart failure, while his kids are 
running and doing their damnedest to keep 
up with the Germans, 

Don’t tell me of the fatalist Japs, for my 
grandson, John I., who from the South Pacific 
has predicted the war will end next summer, 
has just written me to tell all the mothers 
and sisters of his comrades from Virginia and 
Tennessee that they are now at Guadalcanal, 
well and happy, with Pearl Harbor green in 
their memories, and raring to go and get the 
treacherous Japs while getting is good, de- 
stroy them on land and on sea, that they may 
disturb a Christian world no more forever. 


Post-War Planning for the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the Jan- 
uary issue of the Western Construction 
News contains a thought-provoking ar- 
ticle on post-war planning for the West. 
It was written by Rex Nichoison, regional 
director of the Federal Works Agency for 
11 Western States and the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii. Service in this 
capacity and in other important Govern- 
ment posts has given Mr. Nicholson a 
keen insight into the future needs of the 
West. 

I concur in his thought that the foun- 
dation of sound planning for the western 
region should be built around conserva- 
tion and development of our natural re- 
sources. I ask that the article be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
order that my colleagues from the West- 
ern States and others may have the bene- 
fit of the views expressed by this able 
administrator. 

I have obtained from the Public 
Printer an estimate of the cost of print- 
ing this article. The estimated cost is 
$120. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


After the war, which is it to be—a good 
job at good wages on important -work or 


relief? Our men in the fighting forces are 
asking that question, It is up to us to find 
the answer. 

Much has been said recently about post- 
war planning. There are many different 
opinions as to what should be done. There 
are those who believe the post-war problem 
should be forgotten until the war has been 
won. They feel that every ounce of energy 
available will be needed for the job at hand 
and that when the war is over the demand 
for consumer goods and materials for the re- 
habilitation of the war-devastated regions 
will tax our productive power to the limit and 
utilize our surplus manpower for several years 
to come. Another school of thought recom- 
mends the immediate initiation of a large- 
scale program of Nation-wide planning, not 
only as a solution for the post-war problem 
but also as the only way of obtaining a 
stabilized economy in a changing world. 
James J. Hill, the great railroad builder, once 
said the only way to succeed in the field of 
construction and development is to first plan 
the work and then work the plan. Anyone 
who has ever been responsible for large scale 
operations on any front knows how absolutely 
right he was. The past several years have 
taught us many lessons that will not soon 
be forgotten. One of the most important 
of these is that a stable economy does not 
Just happen any more. I believe the second 
school of thought is the right one. 

Other nations of the world which have been 
torn to pieces by the war will have to be re- 
built and a large portion of the raw ma- 
terials for their rehabilitation will have to 
come from the Americas. 

There will also be a considerable upturn in 
production for consumer markets here at 
home because of the inability to buy in war- 
time those goods and services which have 
come to be regarded as essential to normal, 
everyday life. Our automobile will either be 
worn out or will have become obsolete; we 
will need a new radio, a new range, and a new 
refrigerator, Furniture will need to be re- 
placed, and the rugs will be badly frayed. 
A thousand other replacements will be made 
by those who have the purchasing power. 

But let us take a look at the picture from 
an over-all standpoint. The adjustment to 
be made this time in changing from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy will transcend 
anything we have ever experienced in the 
past. It is estimated that our armed forces 
will require from seven to nine million men, 
and at least 25,000,000 workers will be exclu- 
sively engaged in actual war production at the 
height of the war effort. Six months after 
the actual fighting ceases 75 to 80 percent of 
the war plants will close. Some of them will 
immediately start to retool for peacetime pro- 
duction. But this will require from 6 to 12 
months during which time they will be en- 
tirely inactive from a production standpoint. 
It is hoped that at least 50 percent of the 
armed forces can return home during the first 
year after the war has ended. It is this period 
of transition about which we need to be 
vitally concerned. There will be definite 
need for a large cushion of public works to 
provide jobs and sustain the pu 
power of the people until the peacetime in- 
dustrial upswing can get under way, for it 
has been estimated that the jobs of from 
twelve to twenty million workers will vanish 
at the end of the war. 

The great depression of the 1930's caught us 
wholly unprepared to efficiently utilize the 
millions of workers thrown out of jobs dur- 
ing that period. It was too late then to sit 
down and properly plan a program of public 
work. Time was the vital factor. The work- 
ers had to be employed immediately so they 
could eat; consequently, projects had to be 
initiated for operation at once without proper 
preparation and without being tied in with 
any over-all plan. 

It was impossible to furnish employment 
quickly on the type of project that would 
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be self-liquidating or provide a permanent 
return on the investment. The preparation 
of this type of project requires a tremendous 
amount of time for the development of plans 
and specifications and we did not have the 


time. 
The question we need to ask ourselves 
now is, we afford to have a repetition of 


that experience? The answer is very clear. 
We simply cannot. What we need in the 
West are more and better opportunities to 
earn a living. If it becomes necessary to 
spend money to alleviate unemployment, why 
not make it a sound investment that will 
create additional opportunities for men to 
earn a livelihood in their own communities 
and accrue a return on the investment at the 
same time? If we plan now for the efficient 
utilization of these potentially tremendous 
surpluses of labor when the time comes a 
large majority of them can be employed on 
sound, well-planned projects at prevailing 
wages that will increase the income of this 
Nation by creating from $1 to $2 worth of 
profit-earning assets for each dollar expended. 

Let us examine the requirements of a well- 
balanced plan for this western region of the 
United States. What are the essentials of 
any program that would tend to stabilize our 
community life and make it possible for the 
average citizen to enjoy a reasonable amount 
of prosperity, in either the rural or urban 
community, after the war? First, no urban 
community in the West can be prosperous 
without a prosperous rural community to 
support it; nor can there be any rural pros- 
perity without those essentials that go to 
make up the source from which the rural 
livelihood is derived. In general, our rural 
population in the West derives its income in 
peacetime from three broad fields of activity. 
They are: 

1. Agriculture and stock raising. 

2. Coal mining and the mining and smelt- 
ing of our vast ore bodies. 

3. The lumber industry throughout our 
Rocky Mountain and west coast ms; the 
aircraft and shipbuilding industries on the 
west coast, fishing and other allied activities, 
and those industries that have been attracted 
to the West by the availability of raw ma- 
terials and cheap power. 

Tn an area as large as the 11 Western States 
the scope of activity in each of these fields 
takes on great variation and provides wide 
opportunity for diversification. 

Those crops which are grown successfully 
in various parts of the Western States include 
citrus fruits, berries, soft fruits, and nuts in 
the Pacific Coast States, together with all 
varieties of vegetables and some small grains 
and cotton; in the Rocky Mountain States 
large quantities of sugar beets, vegetables, 
hay, grain, and fruit are grown wherever there 
is water for irrigation, while in the Pacific 
Northwest States there is one of the greatest 
apple- and wheat-producing belts in the 
United States. Stock raising, dairy farming, 
and poultry products provide large sources 
of income throughout the agricultural and 
farming areas of all of these States. The 
mining industry in this region produces gold, 
silver, copper, lead, manganese, magnesium, 
tungsten, molybdenum, cobalt, antimony, tin, 
chrome, arsenic, mercury, zinc, uranium, 
vanadium, zirconium, aluminum, titanium, 
beryllium, and tantalum. Some of the 
largest coal fields in the United States are 
found in the West, plus large deposits of 
potash and asbestos. There are large national 
forests in each of the 11 Western States, which 
contribute more than two-thirds of all the 
lumber produced in the United States each 
year. During the past 10 years some of the 
largest hydroelectric power projects in the 
world have been constructed in these States, 
providing an abundance of cheap power 
within their transmission radii. 

Yet with all these developments we have 
only just begun to open up the potential 
Possibilities of the West. The great rehabili- 
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tation program made necessary by the war 
will utilize all of the raw.materials which 
can be produced. In order to insure continu- 
ous sources of supply we must develop more 
mines, timber, water for irrigation, soil pro- 
tection, and hydroelectric power. These are 
the basic requirements for sustained produc- 
tion. 

Through surveys that have been made by 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation it has been determined that 
there are many more practical sites on our 
rivers and streams where hydroelectric power 
can be developed at reasonable costs. Almost 
without exception, the same water that pro- 
duces power can be used for irrigation. 
Cheap power and increased agricultural dc- 
tivity. will attract more industries to the 
West and more industries mean more jobs and 
more income and more opportunities for 
small business. Instead of producing raw 
materials and shipping them East for proc- 
essing and fabrication as has been done in 
the past, manufacturers can be interested in 
establishing large plants near these raw ma- 
terials and cheap power so that our com- 
munities will have the advantage of the re- 
sultant pay rolls. The final cost of the fin- 
ished products can be reduced materially and 
still allow the manufacturer to earn a rea- 
sonable profit through the elimination of the 
transcontinental transportation costs we have 
experienced in the past. 

The very foundation of sound post-war 
planning for this western region should be 
built around the conservation, development, 
and preservation of all of our natural re- 
scurces, Every effort should be made to 
stabilize income and to preserve and per- 
petuate the sources from which it is derived. 

Generally speaking, responsibility for the 
financing of a program of conservation and 
development of natural resources will have to 
be assumed by the Federal Government. A 
comprehensive plan for this purpose should 
be laid out for each of our main rivers and 
their watersheds. In most cases, these rivers 
cross several State lines, making their de- 
veiopment a joint responsibility of groups of 
States and the Federal Government. 

Almost without exception, conservation 
projects can be set up on a sound, self-liqui- 
dating basis, so that the expenditure will 
become a good investment instead of a capt- 
tal outlay without hope of return. 

It is an accepted fact that the foundation 
of all wealth is the soil, directly or indirectly. 
It has been demonstrated that the produc- 
tivity of the soil can be increased immensely 
and prolonged almost indefinitely through 
carefully planned programs of soil treatment. 
The best authorities on soil conservation 
state that in order to properly conserve and 
protect the soil in this western region a bal- 
anced plan must include land terracing, nox- 
ious-weed eradication, water conservation, 
and flood control. Millions and millions of 
tons of the most fertile soil in our States are 
washed down our rivers and streams to the 
sea each year because of our failure to pro- 
vide adequate control of the rainfall and 
melting snows. 

By controlling the quick run-off of surplus 
water during wet seasons three essential ob- 
jectives can be accomplished. 

First, the conservation of every drop of 
available water possible for the irrigation of 
arid lands. Water is the pearl of great price 
in the West; our land will grow almost any- 
thing if we put sufficient water on it. Every 
effort should be made to develop more water 
for this purpose; few of our present irriga- 
tion districts have a sufficient supply to in- 
sure good crops during dry years. There are 
many ways in which the supply can be in- 
creas- 1, and immediate attention should be 
given this problem. 

Second, one of the most destructive forces 
of nature, namely, fioods, can be prevented, 
It is conservatively estimated that many 
lives, as well as some $700,000,000 in property, 


are lost each year in the United States be- 
cause of the absence of flood-control pro- 
tection for our rivers and streams. 

Third, our timber resources can be con- 
served. The supervisors of our great forests 
tell us that one of the first essentials to a 
sound program of reforestation and preser- 
vation of our forests is to prevent the quick 
run-off of the rainfall and snow water. If 
proper safeguards are provided and surface 
water run-offs are slowed down, the entire 
program of water conservation, soil conserva- 
tion, reforestation, and flood control can be 
assisted materially. This can be accom- 
plished by broad programs of land terracing 
and the construction of literally thousands 
of small check dams and reservoirs in the 
mountains, forests, and in the lowlands. 
This will provide a means of slowing up and 
impounding the excess water and releasing 
it slowly, so the capacities of the rivers and 
streams in the lowlands will not be over- 
taxed; then the water can be used to the 
maximum for power development, irrigation, 
and stock water. 

Another very definite advantage of proper 
water conservation is that it can be made to 
provide small tracts of irrigated lands for 
thousands of farmers who are trying to make 
a living on dry lands. When there is abun- 
dant rainfall, these dry-land farmers raise 
good crops, because the soil is very fertile. 
But generally the rainfall is light, resulting 
in poor crops or in no crops at all. How 
much better it would be if this dry land that 
has been plowed up could be seeded to grass 
and again used for grazing livestock. These 
dry-land farmers could then be transferred 
to small tracts of irrigated land where they 
would be sure of regular crops and a fair 
chance at a livelihood. It is still profitable 
to raise cattle and sheep on this dry land and 
will be for a long time to come if proper 
provision is made. - 

In the beginning this Nation had 900,- 
000,000 acres of excellent forests. These have 
been depleted until there are only about 
200,000,000 acres left. Even large portions 
of the forests which remain have been logged 
off or burned over and more extensive plans 
should be made for their reforestation. Mil- 
lions of young trees should be set out each 
year. The forest rangers are badly in need 
of additional fire trails and roads to facili- 
tate fire fighting. Comprehensive programs 
of pest eradication and blister rust control 
also are essential to protect the growing tim- 
ber. 

There are large areas where snags should 
be felled and debris cleared away to make 
way for the growth of new timber. The 
records indicate that we are consuming two 
and one-half billion board feet of lumber 
each year in excess of the new growth. It 
does not take an economist to tell you what 
will happen to that source of raw materials 
in a few years if we do not begin now to do 
something about it. 

In providing this type of treatment for our 
forest lands a speedy reforestation of those 
areas would be brought about. This must 
be accomplished in order to protect our fu- 
ture timber supply. 

At the same time, and with the same ef- 
fort, a great contribution will be made to 
ward che control of floodwaters. Splendid 
programs of bank revetment and channel 
stabilization have been carried on by the 
Corps of Engineers on some of America’s 
larger rivers. Projects of this kind should 
be planned for every stream of any size in 
the entire country. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that 3,000,000,000 tons of fertile top- 
soil are lost every year through erosion 
caused by wind and surface water. The 
actual figures on property damage caused 
by floods in the United States during the 
past 10 years are simply staggering. If a 
like amount of money could be spent on 
well-planned flood-control projects during 
the next 10 years the Nation would be com- 
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paratively free of similar losses for the next 
50 years. 

There is tremendous nsed for the extension 
of rural electrification. Comparatively few 
country homes are now supplied with elec- 
tric power and yet it is one of the most valu- 
able assets a farmer can have. Modern im- 
provements in the generation of hydroelectric 
power have made small plants both practical 
and economically sound. There are hundreds 
of sites all over the country where both large 
and small amounts of hydroelectric power, 
considered to be unsound for development in 
the past, are now feasible for exploitation. 
Each such project can be made to serve the 
multiple programs of soil and water conserva- 
tion, reforestation, and flood control. 

The potential resources in mines and the 
metals industry are unknown, simply because 
to determine where available low-grade ore 
bodies really are, and their extent, adequate 
and thorough mineral! surveys should be made 
of each State in the West. It is generally 
believed these low-grade ore bodies are tre- 
mendous, but in order to make proper plans 
for their development we need definite knowl- 
edge of where they are and how much there 
is in each place. With this information, 
proper determination can be made as to the 
practicability of development and whether or 
not they can be mined and marketed on a 
profitable basis. We already have knowledge 
of some large low-grade ore bodies that have 
not been developed because of the lack of low- 
cost transportation. These resources should 
be examined and plans made for the con- 
struction of mine-to-market roads wherever 
feasible; also some shallow water transporta- 
tion from potential ore bodies to markets 
should be expanded. 

Natural gas and petroleum production are 
distinctly localized, at present confined to the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, with 
the exception of a small area in southern 
California. This leaves a vast area on the 
western slope which contains potential possi- 
bilities. of these natural resources which 
should be thoroughly surveyed for future de- 
velopments. The present localized produc- 
tion presents a definite distribution problem; 
long water or rail hauls are necessary to pro- 
vide these vital products to the rapidly grow- 
ing northwestern empire, including western 
Canada and Alaska. 

Recent experiences show that, during times 
of emergency, rail and water facilities are 
overtaxed in the transportation of materials 
which can be moved in no other manner. A 
comprehensive plan of oil and gas pipe lines 
should be developed at this time in prepara- 
tion for future emergency needs. 

All of this type of work is not only econom- 
ically sound but it is absolutely essential if 
we expect to hold what we now have in rural 
income; it is doubly essential if we expect to 
increase it. K 

Employment can be provided on projects 
of the kinds I have suggested for every sur- 
plus worker residing in the 11 Western States 
after the war is over. Money spent for such 
projects will be a sound investment in perma- 
nent income that will double and triple as 
the years go on. 

The entire transportation system will un- 
dergo a radical change during and after the 
war. Both automotive and rail transporta- 
tion will be much faster than it is now. It 
will be necessary to redesign the major por- 
tion of our present highway system. A com- 
plete grid system, tied in to two or more 
transcontinental highways of from four to 
eight lanes each from the West to the East 
and four or more similar lines from the North 
to the South should be developed. This 
North-South system should connect with 
Canada and Alaska on the north and Old 
Mexico and Central America on the south. 
Our State highways and county roads should 
be tied in to these main arterials in a net of 
sufficient scope to meet the entire motor 
transportation needs of the country for the 
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next 30 years. The development of additional 
irrigated lands and new ore bodies will re- 
quire many more farm-to-market and mine- 
to-market roads. Those of our present high- 
ways which are not redesigned will have to be 
resurfaced because of lack of attention dur- 
ing the war. The Public Roads Administra- 
tion has developed some excellent plans 
along this line that should be blueprinted 
and made ready. 

Next I invite attention to the housing 
problem. By the end of the war, at least 25 
percent of the present housing in the United 
States will be 50 years of age or older. It is 
estimated there will be a definite need for 
9,000,000 new rural and urban homes in addi- 
tion to the apartment houses necessary to 
replace slums that must be removed from 
the larger urban centers. Slum clearance 
and its replacement with suitable apart- 
ment houses and the construction of indi- 
vidual homes offer an excellent opportunity 
for private investment on a long-time basis. 

Along with the need for additional housing 
will come an equal need for more utilities 
and community facilities. Very few western 
cities and towns have ample sewage-disposal 
facilities. Lakes and streams are still being 
polluted by raw sewage. Modern sewage-dis- 
posal plants and sewer systems of sufficient 
capacity to meet the need for the next 20 
to 30 years should be designed for each urban 
center. Municipal water systems should be 
redesigned and expanded. This, of course, 
will require additional water supplies and 
must be developed. Sidewalks, curbs, gut- 
ters, and street-paving programs should be 
planned. There will be need for additional 
schools, hospitals, health centers, clinics, 
playgrounds, parks, and recreation areas to 
meet the requirements of an expanding pop- 
ulation. Present airport facilities will be 
found entirely inadequate after the war. 
Larger and better airports, hangars, and 
shops will be needed on our national and 
international airways to accommodate the 
mammoth air transports that are being de- 
veloped for long-haul passenger and air- 
freight transportation. Improvements in 
light aircraft will make it desirable for each 
community to have its own airport. A net- 
work of small airports should be connected 
with modern flyways properly laid out and 
marked so that the average flier can find his 
way around. 

Planning for all of these community facili- 
ties should be based on projected population 
expansion that will come as a direct result 
of the development of our natural resources 
and the increase of community income. 
Three vital factors are to be considered in 
the development of a plan of this scope. 
They are: 

(1) The acquisition of land for sites and 
rights-of-way and the financing of the plan- 
ning. 

(2) Population trends. 

(3) Coordination and direction of the 
planning. 

Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Administrator 
of the Federal Works Agency, in an address 
before the American Municipal Association in 
Chicago on October 21, 1942, suggested that 
in his personal opinion immediate prepara- 
tion for large scale post-war planning should 
be initiated by the enactment of legislation 
that would authorize the Federal Govern- 
ment to make loans or grants or both to 
States or their public bodies in aid of the 
preparation of their programs of public 
works. He suggested that this legislation 
should also authorize the Government to 
acquire by purchase or the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain any lands neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of the purposes 
of any project included in the comprehensive 
program of public works. It should also 
authorize the acquirement of additional 
property when it is found that its control 
by the United States or by a local public 
body will promote the purposes of the pro- 


gram, and to sell or lease any property ac- 
quired or project constructed to the appro- 
priate local public body. The General’s sug- 
gestion offers the best solution for this prob- 
lem that has been brought forth to date. 

Comprehensive studies of population trends 
should be made in each county based on (a) 
the county's population before the war effort 
began, (b) what it is now, (c) what it would 
be likely to be ff the county's natural re- 
sources were developed to the maximum, (d) 
how many of those who have gone elsewhere 
to work in war plants could be expected to 
return to their own communities when the 
war is over if they knew there would be jobs 
at prevailing wages on some important public- 
work project waiting for them if they need 
them to help reestablish themselves. 

The development of a truly national plan 
will require the active participation of all 
States and their political subdivisions; prac- 
tically all branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment operating in the field, consulting engi- 
neers, architects, contractors, organized labor, 
private enterprisers, civic and trade organiza- 
tions, and all public-spirited citizens who 
are interested in the progress and develop- 
ment of their own communities. 

No program of the magnitude I have out- 
lined can succeed without thoroughly ex- 
perienced and competent leadership. The 
agency to act as the coordinating head should 
be selected and its responsibilities and au- 
thority established. 

Each participating body should appoint one 
or more persons to represent it on a board 
which would uncertake the development of 
the general plan. This board should have at 
its disposal the best technical advisers avail- 
able in the various fields of operation. Sec- 
ond, the general plan should be laid out care- 
fully and checked from every angle to make 
sure it is all-inclusive. Third, complete and 
thorough surveys should be made wherever it 
is found sufficient information and data are 
not available to assist each local planning 
body to determine the desirability and loca- 
tion of individual projects. Fourth, as scon 
as this information is available, the indi- 
vidual project should be decided upon, the 
actual location to be determined cnly after 
it had been thoroughly investigated from an 
engineering standpoint. Tests for footings 
and foundations and any and all other tests 
necessary should be made and raw materials, 
such és sand, gravel, stone, and timber, should 
be found as near the construction site as pos- 
sible and tested for quantity and quality. 

When this preliminary work has been com- 
pleted, the design of the project should pro- 
ceed. Designing should be done by the most 
exverienced and best trained experts avail- 
able, after which complete plans and speci- 
fications should be prepared and supported 
with detailed estimates of the man-hours 
of work required, by occupational classifica- 
tion, and the materials and equipment nec- 
essary to complete the job. These blueprints, 
with all supporting data and appurtenant 
information, should be approved and cata- 
logued in their proper sequence of priority 
to the over-all plan. When the time comes 
to initiate construction, all that will be nec- 
essary will be to call in the contractor, price 
the job, and put him to work. 

A considerable amount of planning is being 
done now by various agencies and groups, 
but much of it is the same kind of planning 
that has been done for the past 50 years. It 
has no particular relation to any comprehen- 
sive regional or Nation-wide program and yet 
most of these bodies have agreed for some 
time past that if the challenge of the future 
is to be met we must have a Nation-wide 
plan developed by regions and completely 
tied into the over-all for the Nation. The 
11 Western States have many and varied 
problems that are peculiar to themselves, 
as do the other regions of the United States. 
But if the outline which has been suggested 
here is carried to its logical conclusion, it 
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can be tied into the national plan and will 
help to solve a major portion of our own 
peculiar problems in the West. 

America is a comparatively new country 
and very rich. She has tremendous natu- 
ral resources, but we have made the same 
mistake that humanity has made from the 
beginning. We have taken the way of least 
resistance. Raw materials, power, and 
transportation that could be obtained and 
utilized with the least effort are being de- 
pleted. We have in sight no well-developed, 
clearly defined over-all plan for the pro- 
tection, preservation, and perpetuation of 
the supply. Likewise, we have made no such 
plan for the development of those latent 
resources that we have every reason: to be- 
lieve are tremendous. 

When the war is over, our war industries 
will have to close down and retool for peace- 
time production; during this readjustment 
period there will be millions of American 
workers who will need jobs until the Nation 
gets going on the mammoth job of rebuilding 
and rehabilitation that lies ahead. 

When our boys come home from the fight- 
ing fronts they will need and want good jobs 
at good pay on important work—and God 
knows they are entitled to them. 

If we make proper preparations now to 
utilize these potential surpluses of labor rep- 
resented in war workers and men of the 
armed forces, to develop more wealth and 
insure a continuous supply of raw materials, 
we can take our proper place in the rehabili- 
tation of the world and face the future with 
confidence. More important, we can prove to 
the whole world that a free people, working 
through channels of a free democracy, can 
meet the challenge of any forces that dare 
to oppose them. 

There are those who believe it will be im- 
possible for a free people, operating through 
the channels of free enterprise, to meet the 
challenge of post-war rehabilitation. But 
America has been built into the most pow- 
erful Nation on earth through the accom- 
plishments of free enterprises. America does 
not need and America does not want any 
other system. 

The enterpriser, the worker, and the Gov- 
ernment have joined hands with an unbreak- 
able grip in their determination to win this 
war. It will require the joint effort of this 
same trinity after the war is over to re- 
adjust and restabilize our own country and 
the other countries of the world. To post- 


` pone proper preparation for this task will 


be courting disaster; to start now will insure 
success, 
The challenge is ours. We must meet it. 


Nomination of Edward J. Flynn To Be 
Minister to Australia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress by Robert St. John, broadcast from 
Station WRC in Washington on January 
14, 1943. 

There being no objection, the broadcast 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Monday of this week was just plain Janu- 
ary 11 on the calendar, but politically—here 
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in Washington—it was like the Fourth of 
July, with plenty of fireworks. On Monday 
President Roosevelt nominated Edward Joseph 
Flynn, Democratic national chairman, to 
serve as Minister to Australia and roving en- 
voy for the White House. The effect was like 
setting a match to a warehouse full of can- 
non crackers, pinwheels, and skyrockets. 
‘Tempers on Capitol Hill sizzled to the boiling 
point. Words flew in pyrotechnical displays 
of feeling. Wendell Willkie said the appoint- 
ment would be revolting to all decent citi- 
zens. Senator Tom CONNALLY said he would 
summon Flynn before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee if such a hearing were re- 
quested. Senator STYLES BRIDGES branded the 
nomination “an insult to the people of Aus- 
tralia.” The Melbourne Herald said Australia 
is prepared to accept, without question, the 
Roosevelt nomination, knowing that the 
President’s judgment is of the highest worth 
and that he could not make an appointment 
from any but the best and most carefully 
considered motives. The paper said Australia 
will not be swayed by American political 
clamor. Before the sun went down on Capitol 
Hill, Flynn himself was on record as request- 
ing a full and complete hearing of any ob- 
jections to his appointment. 

In a letter to Senator CONNALLY he wrote: 
“I have nothing to fear in my past life 
(either political or personal) and I am will- 
ing to open it to the closest scrutiny, if such 
a course should appear to be in the public 
interest.” That was Monday, January 11, 
in Washington. The only day which could 
match it for political pinwheels was the day 
Reosevelt announced that nine men were 
not enough for the Supreme Court. Well, 
who is this fellow Flynn, who stands in the 
middle of the arena, surrounded by angry 
lancers? Why did he rate this boxing of 
the ears, this hot denunciation? Edward 
Joseph Flynn is the political ringmaster 
of the Bronx. And the Bronx is a borough 
of New York Clty which nearly a million and 
a half people call home. The population of 
the Bronx is greater than that of the ‘three 
largest cities in the South put together— 
Houston, New Orleans, and Louisville. And 
that makes the Bronx the greatest Demo- 
cratic stronghold on either side of the 
Mason-Dixon line. The Bronx, acres and 
acres of apartment buildings, in solid rows 
as far as the eye can see. The Bronx, home 
of the New York Yankees; home of the 200; 
birthplace of a certain cheer which is any- 
thing but a cheer. This is “Flynn-land.” 
An” Ed. Flynn is solid with its citizens. He 
has a reputation for delivering on his prom- 
ises. The Bronx likes Eddie and Eddie adores 
the Bronx. 

This 50-year-old Irishman with freckles as 
big as corn flakes, and thinning silver hair, 
was born, raised, and educated in the Bronx. 
He went to Fordham University, right there 
in the Bronx, and graduated from its law 
school. He is the youngest of five children 
born to a practical, bread-winning mother 
and a dignified, cultured father who once 
studied at Trinity College in Dublin. Eddie 
had a slew of friends when he opened his 
law offices and he drifted to politics like iron 
filings to a magnet. His baptism in the bal- 
lot industry is now one of the funniest leg- 
ends of the Bronx. He ran against another 
Trishman, Eugene McGuire, for assemblyman. 
The whole assembly district boiled to a fever 
over the contest. Even families divided up, 
over the choice between Flynn and McGuire. 
Everyone was fanatic on the matter except 
Messrs. Flynn and McGuire. They used to 
meet every single evening for a little “night- 
cap” and a friendly discussion on how things 
were going for each other. Out in Long 
Island, Eddie’s brother, John, was writing 
checks to put Eddie over, and Eddie was 
spending this campaign money on high jinks 
that had nothing to do with politics. One 
day brother John announced he was coming 
to the Bronx to look over the situation. Ed 


was panic-stricken, He rushed around to all 
the neighbors and explained the crisis. They 
agreed to help. When brother John arrived 
at the Democratic clubhouse, he was greeted 
by a cheering mob of ardent Flynn support- 
ers. From then on the checks came more 
often, and Eddie was elected over McGuire. 

That was 1918. Three years later Flynn 
was elected sheriff. One of his deputies was 
a man named Dutch Schultz. Then a re- 
spectable citizen, but later to become Crown 
Prince of the Beer Racket. Flynn learned 
the elementary rules of politics from Tam- 
many Chief Murphy, and he practiced them 
with refinements as he forged his career 
in the scrawling Bronx. New York State, 
you know, delivers the largest batch of elec- 
toral votes in the country. The Bronx de- 
livers the biggest Democratic vote in the 
State. And Eddie Flynn always delivered 
those Bronx votes on a beautiful silver 
platter. He was a man to conjure with in 
Presidential years. Flynn and Roosevelt 
first met in 1923. Roosevelt had returned 
to work in New York City, after his long 
illness. Flynn thought it “political eti- 
quette” to call on this man who had run 
for Vice President—even though he had been 
defeated. When Roosevelt went to Albany 
as Governor he named Flynn as his Secre- 
tary of State. The Bronx chief then had an 
opportunity to apply the old Jeffersonian 
theory of government—the theory that that 
government is best which governs least. 
Flynn was reported to have spent an average 
of 1 day a week in Albany, and when he put 
in an appearance at his department’s New 
York office, the staff didn’t know him. He 
had to identify himself. When Roosevelt 
went to the White House, Flynn became re- 
gional director of Public Works Administra- 
tion and he directed the spending of. nearly 
$200,000,000. Then, as United States Com- 
missioner to the world’s fair, Flynn was offi- 
cial host to the King and Queen of England 
on their lightning visit to the big show and 
the big city. 

Life has held few dull moments for Edward 
J, Flynn. In 1940 he really stepped into 
a hornet's nest. After that year’s Democratic 
National Convention the party was shy a 
national chairman. Roosevelt offered the 
job to Flynn several times. Each time Flynn 
shook his head. Then one Sunday after- 
noon in August, the President telephoned 
from Hyde Park * asked Flynn to 
come up and talk it over. As Eddie went out 
the door, his wife said: “Remember, you are 
not going to take that job.” Right!“ said 
Flynn. And he swore that not even Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt could make him change his 
mind. When he got back home, his wife 
opened the door. She took one look at him 
and said: “You Gon’t have to tell me what 
happened. I know by that silly grin on your 
face.” The charm of the master had worked 
its inevitable way. Eddie Flynn was the new 
national chairman. Apart from his political 
activities, Edward Joseph Flynn is a man of 
wealth. His law firm of Goldwater and 
Flynn (which accepts no government busi- 
ness) has prospered for years—and is in 
no danger of contracting malnutrition now. 
Flynn has made money in real estate, and 
there have been good salaries connected 
with some of his official jobs. Eddie is in 
love with clothes. He wears neckties which 
shout, but his exhibitionist tendencies end 
with his raiment. He does not resemble the 
cartoonist’s picture of a political boss. He 
rarely goes to night clubs, voters’ picnics, or 
Labor Day boat rides. As a matter of fact, 
it’s difficult to get into his office. In the 
midst of a gay scene he is likely to be the 
pessimist. As a result of his years of horse- 
trading, he’s a skeptic. Often he begins a 
compliment about somebody with saying: 
“If Joe Doe told me the truth—which I 
doubt, n Ien 

Then he'll laugh and finish the compli- 
ment. Flynn makes it a rule not to let 
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political differences of opinion stand between 
him and his friends, He prefers men with 
convictions, no matter what the convictions 
are. He is well educated and widely read, 
and therefore decidedly not the Hollywood 
type of political boss, His New York home 
is a terrace apartment on the ninth floor of 
a building in the Bronx, overlooking the 
Hudson River. Eddie keeps his home life en- 
tirely separate from his job. He likes nothing 
better than to play gin rummy and Russian 
bank with his attractive wife, who has borne 
him three children. At his farm in Carmel, 
N. V., Eddie plays gentleman farmer and loves 
it. He relaxes from care at a ranch in 
Nevada. In all these meetings Eddie chews 
gum with vigor and smokes a chain of 
cigarettes. There is no tangible evidence 
that Flynn ever took money for political 
favors. His viewpoint on politics is quite 
realistic. He sees it as a game of uncom- 
pleted contracts—or in other words, the 
power of the boss is measured by the num- 
ber of favors he has done for which he has 
not collected in kind—so me for meenie; 
minie for moe. Flynn weathered both 
the Seabury and the Dewey investigations 
in New York, and they didn't cast a shadow 
on him. He was roughed up a bit but 
not scarred. Today, Flynn is doing his own 
talking about the famous paving-block 
episode. I am not going to sit in judgment 
on the case. But here are the facts, in brief: 
A New York City employee, since dismissed 
by the mayor, accused Flynn of using city- 
owned Belgian paving blocks to cover the 
driveway of his summer home. A Bronx 
grand jury conducted an investigation. That 
jury cleared Flynn of the charge. Flynn him- 
self says two grand juries and a supreme 
court judge have vindicated him of any mis- 
use of city property. But the Republican 
opposition to Flynn as prospective Minister 
to Australia is going to make stumbling 
blocks out of those paving blocks, if it can 
be done. The Democratic Senate leader, 
BARKLEY, of Kentucky, said this week that he 
is confident that Flynn’s nomination will be 
confirmed after a lot of what he called politi- 
cal noise. But there ere those who don’t 
agree. As for Flynn himself, he may be 
chewing his gum a little faster and smoking 
a few more cigarettes than usual, but he’s 
talking without stammering. Meanwhile, the 
world (and especially the people of Australia) 
are watching the show on Capitol Hill with 
considerable interest—watching to see if his 
opponents will be able to shake the “King 
of the Bronx” off his throne. 


Civil Service Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, Linclude the following remarks made 
over the radio on the program Your 
Government and Mine, in celebration of 
the anniversary of the establishment of 
the Civil Service in the Federal service: 

Mr. Bercer. The sixtieth anniversary of the 
National Civil Service Act, which brought the 
merit system into the Government service, 
finds the United States at war, and the num- 
ber of Government employees greater than 
at any time previously in the entire history 
of our country. 
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The Government employee is doing the 
work behind the lines that made possible the 
great achievements described by President 
Roosevelt in his message on the state of the 
Union a little more than a week ago. There 
are, as he had pointed out earlier, about 
two and a half million of them. 

Altogether too many people in this coun- 
try seem to have the quite erroneous idea 
that these two and a half million Govern- 
ment workers are clustered in offices in Wash- 
ington, most of them in soft jobs. The 
President tried to make it clear that a mil- 
lion and a half of them are working at 
riveting in Government navy yards, at gun 
making in Government arsenals, and in the 
many thousands of other jobs that are being 
done in Government factories to equip our 
fighting men. He tried to make it clear 
that your mail man and mine, your post office 
clerk, your rural free delivery carrier, are 
not sitting at desks in Washington—and that 
there are 300,000 Government employees en- 
gaged in handling the mails. 

There are, to be sure, a good many clerical 
jobs in the Government service. No one 
could seriously contend that it is possible 
to run as vast a business as that of the 
United States without clerical employees. 
There are plenty of other jobs that have to be 
done. For example, there are thousands of 
nurses and attendants in Government hospi- 
tals; thousands of guards, maintenance men, 
and watchmen in public buildings; there are 
employees whose job it is to collect the inter- 
nal revenues, to inspect meat, to operate the 
Alaska Railroad and the Panama Canal, and 
to enforce the laws made by Congress for the 
protection of the people of the United States. 

It isn’t necessary to go further. The facts 
are that the employees of the United States 
Government are doing jobs the Congress or 
the President have decided to be necessary. 
It isn’t the province of the employees to say 
what should be done, they do the jobs to 
which they have been assigned. 

We have in the studio today a group of 
experts on the civil service—President Harry 
B. Mitchell and Mrs. Lucille Foster McMillin, 
of the Civil Service Commission; Representa- 
tive Jennings Randolph, of West Virginia, 
ranking member of the House Civil Service 
Committee; and James B. Burns, national 
president of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees—so that we may obtain 
a pretty fair cross section of opinion repre- 
senting the Government service itself, the 
public, and the employees. 

First, let's get a picture as it is seen from 
Capitol Hill by a Member who has given long 
and efficient service to the cause of better 
government as an influential and public- 
spirited friend of civil-service reform and of 
Government employees on the House Civil 
Service Committee. Representative JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, of West Virginia, is well 
qualified to speak on Government employ- 
ment as it looks to Congress. I take pleas- 
ure in presenting Mr. RANDOLPH. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Berger made the point 
that Government employees are all doing 
work that has been assigned to them, either 
by act of Congress or by Executive order of 
the President. They are doing work that 
the Executive or the National Legislature 
thought essential to the welfare of the 
people. 

Now, it is true, of course, that an agency 
may be set up to do a certain job that seems 
highly important at the time; but the need 
for the functions it exercises may diminish 
for one reason or another. There is, then, 
always the possibility of vestigial survivals 
in the governmental establishment—the 
continuance of some function that was nec- 
essary when Congress or the President de- 
cided upon it, but which is essential no 
longer. 

Chairman Ramspeck of the House Civil 
Service Committee intends to make a thor- 


ough investigation of the Government serv- 
ice this year to determine whether or not 
we have too y Government employees. 
Anyone who ows Chairman RAMSPECK’s 
sincere devotion to the cause of good govern- 
ment and to the merit system has advance 
assurance that this inquiry will be con- 
ducted capably and fairly and that the in- 
terests of the American people and of Fed- 
eral workers will be protected in the fullest 
possible degree. 

It is quite possible that in the rush of cre- 
ating a civilian establishment to carry on the 
manifold activities essential to the prosecu- 
tion of a global war, some mistakes may have 
been made. It is quite possible that some 
agencies may be overstaffed. But we know, 
too, that others are understaffed. We know 
that employees in some Government offices 
right here in Washington have been working 
a great amount of overtime without com- 
pensation until the recent adoption of Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 170, which permits pay- 
ment of overtime compensation under cer- 
tain conditions. 

It is reasonable to expect that enactment 
of this resolution will have the effect of keep- 
ing overtime within the bounds of the official 
hours set for Government agencies, and there- 
by it will serve to eliminate inequities and 
discriminations. 

I think we can agree that in this time of 
national crisis every Government employee 
should do the best work of which he or she 
is capable. I think they are eager and will- 
ing to work hard and to do their best. If 
some agencies have more employees than 
they need, on the basis of a 48-hour week, 
which has now been extended throughout the 
service, they can shift the surplus to other 
agencies that need more people. 

Whether or not there are too many Govern- 
ment employees we shall not know definitely 
until the forthcoming investigation has had 
the opportunity to bring out the facts. But 
the mere presence of this inquiry will have 
the effect of getting administrative officers at 
work tightening, making sure that the em- 
ployees under their supervision are utilized 
to the best advantage. 

There has been extraordinarily high turn- 
over in the Government service in the last 
year or so, and that has meant inefficiency 
in the agencies - because they have constantly 
had to train new people for jobs—and a great 
burden on the Civil Service Commission, 
which has had to recruit the replacements for 
those who have quit. Recently the Commis- 
sion has arranged for interviewing some of 
those who have left the service, and the re- 
sults show that poor health and low pay have 
been the principal factors in turn-over, apart 
from the factors that cannot be prevented, 
such as death and retirement of employees 
and induction of a great many men into the 
military service. 

The pay situation will be substantially cor- 
rected by the recently enacted legislation, and 


a great deal will have been accomplished 11 


we can reduce the high turn-over rate and 
eliminate the need for hiring large numbers 
of new employees to replace those we have 
not been able to retain. 

In any event, as Mr. Berger has pointed 
out, if there are too many employees, it is 
not the employees’ fault. Congress or the 
President have, no doubt, set up some agen- 
cies not urgently needed now. Supervisors 
may have employed too much help. Or again, 
it may be that in some offices too many em- 
ployees are occupied with internal adminis- 
tration instead of with the job the agency 
Was set up to perform. 

All Americans, Government employees in- 
cluded, are cooperating in winning this war 
at the earliest possible date. We are all in- 
terested in efficiency in the Government serv- 
ice, and in economy too; but I think we all 
agree that winning the war comes first, doing 
the job as efficiently as possible comes second, 
and that we want to do the job economically. 
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Thank you very much, Mr. Randolph, for 
an instructive presentation. 

Mr. Bercer. I think Mr. Mitchell can tell 
us some of the more important facts about 
the part Government employees play in the 
war. Mr. Mitchell, just what problems. has 
the war placed before the civil service and 
hew are these problems being met? 

Mr. MITCHELL. There is rather surprising _ 
lack of understanding on the part of the pub- 
lic, and even on the part of people who should 
know better, about what Federal civil em- 
ployees do, On October 31 last, there were 
2,687,000 persons in that branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Of that number 1,826,000 were 
working directly in connection with the war. 
These were in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and in other agencies that exist only 
because of the war, such at the Office of Emer- 
gency Management, War Production Board, 
Selective Service, and others 

Mr. Bercer. Have other Government agen- 
cies had to increase their personnel because 
of the war? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, Mr. Berger; some of 
them have. The Veterans’ Administration, 
for instance. To care for additional war ac- 
tivities, it has been found necessary to add 
about 4,000 more employees, and probably 
there will be further increase as the war goes 
on, There are more men at work at the 
Panama Canal, and 23,000 in the Tennessee 
Valley. The Treasury Department has 10,000 
more employees to collect additional taxes 
and pay the money out and the Post Office 
Department has had to add 13,000 more peo- 
ple. It is quite a job to care for the greater 
volume of mail, and get it distributed to the 
four corners of the earth, where the men in 
the Army and Navy are. 

Mr. BERGER. What do all these men in the 
War and Navy Departments do? 

Mr. MrrenriL. It would take some time to 
answer that in detail. Briefly, however, of 
the 1,178,000 civilians employed by the War 
Department on October 31, only about 5 per- 
cent were employed on desk jobs in Washing- 
ton. The others are located throughout the 
country wherever war construction work is 
going on. Of the 531,000 employed by the 
Navy Department, 483,000 were employed out- 
side of Washington. The people in these two 
departments who were working in the field, 
as we class it, were employed in turning out 
implements of war, just as other workers who 
are employed in privately owned factories 
who have a war contract are doing. 

Mr. BERGER. These are not white collar jobs? 

Mr. MITCHELL, No, Mr. Berger. Of course, 
these are engineers and other experts and 
supervisors in these plants, but the vast ma- 
jority of the field civil-service employees in 
the War and Navy Departments are laborers 
and skilled workers who are in the navy 
yards, arsenals, ordnance plants, proving 
grounds, air bases. and other necessary war 
establishments. 

Mr. Bercer. Has the Civil Service Commis- 
sion increased its staff? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. It is just about double 
what it was 2 years ago. However, the work 
the Commission has been doing has increased 
much more than that. For instance, during 
the 6 months ending January 1941 the Com- 
mission found about 200,000 persons for the 
War and Navy Departments; and during the 
last 6 months of 1942 we made slightly over 
a million placements in these Departments. 
That does not mean a million new jobs, as 
the turn-over in these days is very large. 

Mr. BERGER. That's quite an increase. How 
have you done it? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Well, we reorganized for the 
job and we have cut a good many corners. 
We feel that some of the short-cuts we have 
adopted in order to get men on the jobs as 
soon as possible may be continued in peace- 
time with good results. 

Mr. Bercer. Thank you, Mr. Mitchell, for 
a very informative statement. 
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Mr. Bercer. And now it is indeed a pleasure 
to introduce our friend and a friend of all 
Government employees, and a most gracious 
lady, Commissioner Lucille Foster McMillin. 
Commissioner McMillin, I know you could 
discuss many phases of the civil service in 
the war, but this afternoon I would particu- 
Jarly like to have you say something about 
the importance of women in war work. 

Mrs. MeMnztwv. I am always glad, Mr. 
Berger, to bring to WWDC listeners a civil- 
service message. It is particularly a pleasure, 
this Civil Service Week, as we look back over 
a year in which thousands upon thousands of 
capable women of all ages have responded to 
the demands of their Government and given 
so willingly and eagerly of their time and 
effort and skill to meet the war emergency. 
From the Canadian border to the Gulf; in 
large cities and in tiny villages; in small in- 
dustries and in gigantic war plants, American 
women have laid aside their dainty aprons, 
taken off their party frocks, and, in greasy 
overalls, or natty slacks, or leather jackets 
have stepped into the places left vacant by 
the men who are now fighting in the far 
corners of the earth. Women, young and 
old, throughout the length and breadth of 
our land, have gone to war. 

Mr. Bercer. Won't you tell us more about 
them, Commissioner McMillin? 

Mrs. McMrxurn, Gladly, Mr. Berger; I can- 
not tell about all civil-service positions, but I 
especially want to mention the hundreds of 
women draftsmen who are fashioning the 
blueprints from which come bombers, tanks, 
destroyers, and the thousand-and-one imple- 
ments of an all-out war. At many strategic 
points, women engineers help to plot the 
charts and graphs of production that will 
eventually bring freedom to enslaved peo- 
ples in many lands. And, too, I should men- 
tion the dim reaches of the laboratory where 
lights burn far into the night as women sci- 
entists fathom the intricacies of formulas 
that are to bring hope to a world that is now 
darkened. 

Thousands of white-robed nurses, medical 
technicians, and laboratory aides soothe pain- 
racked bodies and bring comfort and health. 
Denim-clad young women cut long bolts of 
cloth and their skilled fingers fashion para- 
chutes that bring safety to flyers over Guadal- 
canal and the African Desert. 

Many a white-hot rivet goes into place in 
the fabrication of an airplane or tank guided 
by the same hands that once made a fourth 
at afternoon bridge. The fingers that used 
to fashion tempting titbits for tea parties 
now fashion the materials that will make 
possible parties for our boys in Berlin, Tokyo, 
and Rome. 

There are few places, Mr. Berger, in all the 
great Government structure where the sure 
touch of a woman’s hand and the keen in- 
sight of her patriotic mind have not reached. 

Mr. Bercer. And now before you close, Oom- 
missioner McMillin, have you one word for 
the women of America who are working in 
these war positions? 

Mrs. McMiniin. Of course you know, Mr. 
Berger, that a woman should never be re- 
stricted to just one word. Shall we make it a 
sentence? Wherever you are working, in the 
home, in a parachute plant, in a Government 
office, or on the farm, your Government is 
very proud of you, it will always be grateful 
to you for the invaluable help you are giving, 

“and above all, your Gevernment is depending 
on you to help win this war. 

Mr. BERGER. Thank you, Commissioner Me- 
Millin. That was indeed an inspiring picture 
you have given us of the contribution women 
are making to the war through their work 
for Uncle Sam. 

Now we have a spokesman for the Govern- 
ment employees themselves, the president of 
a great employee organization, who will tell 
us how the Government service looks to those 
on the inside who, as the cogs in the great 
war machine, make it tick. I take great 


pleasure in presenting President James B. 
Burns, of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees. 

Mr. Burns. Government employees occupy 
a unique position among the working men 
and women of America. They are employed 
by the public; they are themselves a part of 
the public. They pay taxes. Thus to a cer- 
tain extent they are their own employers and 
pay their own salaries. They have therefore 
an attitude toward their employment that is 
somewhat different from that of the average 
employee. They want fair wages and work- 
ing conditions, to be sure, but that is only 
sound Americanism. We believe that Ameri- 
can standards should be the highest in the 
world. 

Perhaps the difference between the atti- 
tude of the typical Government employee and 
that of the employee in private industry is 
that he takes a more personal interest in his 
job. He is an American citizen as well as an 
employee of the Government. Perhaps this 
will illustrate what I have in mind. 

A recently published book, “Public Plun- 
der,” by David Loth, tells a rather extraordi- 
nary story of those opportunists who have, 
since colonial days, used public office or 
public trust to enhance their personal for- 
tunes. The author begins with 1617 and con- 
tinues practically to the present day. He 
excoriates the activities of certain profiteers 
in the First World War, but draws a sharp 
contrast in his reference to the record of 
classified civil service employees of the Gov- 
ernment. I quote: 

“In the exultation of victory and disap- 
pointment over the peace, the most valuable 
administrative lesson of the war was largely 
missed. This was the plain fact that security 
of tenure under civil service, combined with 
responsibility exercised in the revealing 
glare of the national spotlight, worked pow- 
erfully for honesty. Eighteen thousand new 
millionaires were produced by the war, the 
income-tax figures showed, but none of them 
was among the permanent Federal servants. 

“The contrast between the permanent job- 
holders and their temporary colleagues was 
plain and understandable. Civil service had 
developed a standard that was noticeably 
lacking in private business.” 

I think anyone familiar with the civil 
service will bear out that judgment. It has 
its deficiencies, but civil service personnel 
in general is noteworthy for the pride it 
takes in its work and for its integrity. 

Mr. BERGER. Do you think, Mr. Burns, that 
the record you cite as made by Government 
employees in the First World War will be 
equaled in this one? 

Mr. Burns. I think it will be surpassed. I 
think the tremendous implications of this 
war are much more apparent to our people 
than was the case 25 years ago. The war 
then seemed remote; a wall of fire in France 
and the Low Countries held the enemy back, 
and, though submarines prowled about our 
coasts, planes in those days could not cross 
the Atlantic and the Pacific was quiet. Now 
we have powerful enemies facing us on the 
shore of Europe and in the mid-Pacific 
islands. Our people know that; they know 
that their energies will be taxed to the full. 
They are ready to meet the test and con- 
fident that our cause will win. Government 
employees are making a splendid contribu- 
tion to victory. 

Mr. BERGER. Do you want to give us a little 
more detail on that point, Mr. Burns? 

Mr. Burns. I think the eagerness of Goy- 
ernment employees to serve their country 
was shown conclusively by the attitude they 
showed when they were called upon to work 
many hours of overtime without any added 
pay. Government officials have testified that 
not one complaint was made on the score 
of overtime work. It is true that Govern- 
ment workers have asked and obtained more 
pay within the last few weeks, but it was 
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generally agreed that they needed it. They 
had for the most part had no pay adjustments 
in many years. Another proof of their in- 
terest in the national cause is shown by the 
fact that so many of them have asked to be 
assigned to jobs where they feel they are 
making a direct contribution to winning the 
war. Many have taken work at lower pay 
because they had skills which, while they 
may not have used them for many years, are 
needed by Uncle Sam today. Some have 
made real sacrifices of this nature. And of 
course thousands upon thousands of them 
have gone into the armed services. 

Mr. BERGER. Thank you, Mr. Burns. Mr. 
RANDOLPH opened our discussion panel and I 
shall ask him to close it. 

Representative RANDOLPH. As we prosecute 
this war to victory let us pay tribute to the 
bravery of our fighting men on all battle 
fronts and let us commend our workers on 
the home front, including our Government 
employees. They are loyal and efficient. 
Let us not forget that every extravagance in 
the operation of government here lessens by 
that degree the equipment and manpower 
with which we wage war against our re- 
sourceful and ruthless enemies. 

Mr. BERGER. This completes a roundtable 
discussion, in connection with the observance 
of National Civil Service Week, of the help 
Government empioyees are giving to bring 
victory. We have had with us this afternoon 
Representative JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West 
Virginia, ranking member of the House Civil 
Service Committee, and President Harry B. 
Mitchell, and Mrs. Lucille F. McMillin, of 
the Civil Service Commission, and President 
James B. Burns, of the American Federation 
of Government Employees. This is Carl Ber- 
ger speaking and reminding you to buy War 
bonds and stamps. 


Campaign for the Sale of Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp several articles from the 
Delaware Coast News and the Sussex 
News relative to the campaign for the 
sale of bonds in that section. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Delaware Coast News of October 

23, 1942] 

CITIZENS OF LEWES-REHOBOTH HUNDRED PRO- 
CLAIM MONDAY AS “BUY WAR BOND” DAY— 
COMMUNITY WANTS BOYS TO KNOW THEY 
WILL BACK THEM UP—PUBLIC URGED TO PUR- 
CHASE BONDS ON MONDAY 
Citizens of Lewes and Rehoboth Hundred 

I want you to read the following and think 

well and think fast because there is going to 

be action in this small community on Mon- 
day, and I mean action. 

You realize that we have boys and girls 
from this section of Sussex County that are 
in the United States military forces and are 
being sent to all parts of the world. You 
have heard that one of the two sons, in sery- 
ice, of Mr. and Mrs. John P. Graham has been 
shot and is recuperating, or, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, if you want to know the facts, he is 
hovering between life and death; you know 
that Frank Harold Stevens, Jr., is catching 
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hell on Guadalcanal in the Solomon Islands, 
and you know that Capt. Roy Simpler is in 
charge of a flying squadron on a battleship 
shooting down Japs in the Solomons, There 
are others and many others away from good 
old America fighting for their country and, 
ladies and gentlemen, for you and yours. 

Yes; we are going to have a Buy a Bond 
Day in Lewes and Rehoboth on Monday, Oc- 
tober 26, 1942, and you and I are going to 
buy a bond on that day. Why are we going 
to dedicate Monday for our bond drive? Is 
it a special date or a special day? No. 
Friends, we are going to show the rest of the 
United States of America that a small com- 
munity, numbering not over 4,000 citizens, 
can give our moral support to our boys and 
girls in the service of our Government. 

Does politics enter into this buy a bond 
drive to give moral support to our service 
personnel? Not by a damn shot. 

The President of the United States is our 
man because we, the American people, respect 
the office irrespective of whether we regard 
the man as a great man, an average man, or 
an ordinary man. He is our President and 
as long as he is in office the people of Lewes 
and Rehoboth Hundred will stand back of 
him in all his efforts to end this war and give 
to our people a free and everlasting peace. 

This little community is very well prepared 
to buy bonds on this date to show the rest 
of the people in cther little communities and 
hundreds that it isn’t necessary to have a 
good-looking girl, a brass band, and a big 
parade to instill the spirit of Americanhocd 
into our souls. In this bond drive if there 
is going to be any kissing done, then this 48- 
year-old editor with false teeth locked up in 
a closet is going to do the kissing, and if the 
drive doesn’t go across right, then the other 
will kiss XXXXXXX in John Wanamaker’s 
window on the Tuesday following Monday, 
October 26. 

You will find in this article a list of our 
Lewes and Rehoboth Hundred boys in the 
service. This list was given to us through the 
hard work of Mrs. Myrtle Wingate and Daniel 
G. Anderson. Because of the fact that this 
drive started on Tuesday morning, October 
20, and will end on Monday, there has been 
much work to do and we have been helped by 
the banks, the post office personnel, the vari- 
ous organizations of Lewes and Rehoboth 
but we have been unable to get every boy’s 
or girl’s name in this list. The names will be 
held over until our next issue and if you 
know anyone in the military forces not listed 
call the Delaware Coast News and the names 
will be added the following week and that 
week we will also list the names of the buyers 
of bonds and they will be placed on the desk 
of our President, the Honorable Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Citizens of this hundred, I know you have 
bonds, bonds, and bonds and I have been 
smacked in the face with that fact, but the 
people who read this paper are not quitters 
and they can make a special effort to buy a 
bond on Monday. 

If you can’t get into the spirit of this drive 
to show our service men and girls that they 
have the support of us back in the sticks 
then you are in a rut and absolutely out of 
gear. 

Bonds can be purchased on Monday at the 
Rehoboth Trust Co., the Rehoboth Post Office, 
the Lewes Trust Co., the Sussex Trust Co., 
or the Lewes Post Office, but remember that 
they are to be purchased on Monday, October 
26, 1942. 

Over 75 boys in the service get our paper 
each week. No, I can't afford to send them 
myself, but they are being paid for by various 
organizations in Lewes and Rehoboth Hun- 
dred, and if you don’t think that they appre- 
ciate a home-town paper then you ought to 
— some of the letters we receive from 

em, 


O. K. ladies, gentlemen, girls and boys—get 
on the band wagon—buy a bond on Mon- 
day. 

Show our military personnel that old Lewes 
and Rehoboth Hundred can dig down and 
buy bonds when it is necessary. And folks, 
it is necessary. 

On Monday stick out your chests and go 
to the banks or post offices and smack down 
that $18.75, that $37.50, that $75, or that 
$3,750, and say: “Give me that bond.” 


[From the Delaware Coast News of October 
30, 1942] 

FIFTY-THREE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS—DID LEWES-REHOBOTH DO THEIR PART? 
YES—COMMUNITIES SHOW GREAT ENTHUSI- 
ASM IN “BUY WAR BOND” DRIVE—NUMBER OF 
BONDS PURCHASED GREATLY EXCEEDS EXPECTA- 
TION 


It is better to give than it is to receive. 
You can sleep sound when you have in your 
heart a feeling that you have done a job to 
your complete satisfaction. 

Citizens of Lewes and Rehoboth Hundred 
you have done a job and done it well. Satis- 
fied, certainly you are, for you did your part 
in backing up our boys and girls who are now 
in the service of our country. 

Four hundred and ten people purchased 
bonds in our “Buy a War Bond on Monday” 
drive and they purchased $53,700 in bonds. 
The bonds were purchased through the Re- 
hoboth Trust Co., the Rehoboth post office, 
the Lewes Trust Co., the Sussex Trust Co., 
and the Lewes post office. Splendid coopera- 
tion on the part of the above, the coopera- 
tion of the Kiwanis Club, the cooperation of 
the Rotary Club, and other civic organiza- 
tions in both Rehoboth and Lewes made 
this drive the success it turned out to be. 

The editor of a small-town newspaper con- 
ceived the idea and started the movement 
but it was finished by practically everyone 
who told his neighbors to buy that bond. 
The editor hoped that $20,000 could be raised 
but look at that amount of bonds sold— 
$53,700—and you will know that it wasn’t a 
one-man drive but a community drive that 
enthused people to such a height that it be- 
came contagious. 

Now you citizens of Lewes and Rehoboth 
Hundred have started something that might 
become a Nation-wide movement. If we 
can purchase that amount of bonds to back 
our boys and girls in the service, why can’t 
the powers that be in Washington, D. C., 
get in touch with other little weekly news- 
paper editors and tell them to start a drive. 
Yes, to the American people our little con- 
tribution doesn’t amount to a drop in the 
bucket but it will if they give the many, 
many editors a chance to put on a drive 
to give moral support to the boys and girls 
in their own particular towns, communities, 
and cities. 

The list of names will go direct to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt because Mr. 
Daniel G. Conant, secretary to the Honorable 
James M. TUNNELL, our Senator from Dela- 
ware, is going to see that he receives them. 
Yes, ladies and gentlemen, there has been 
cooperation from the start to the finish. 

If necessary for another “Buy That Bond” 
drive we, the citizens of Lewes and Rehoboth 
Hundred, can do it again. 

The $53,700 was raised in exactly I week 
and without any “hullabaloo” and without 
any premature notice to our people. 


[From the Delaware Coast News of January 
1, 1943] 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
December 23, 1942. 
Mr. ROWLAND B. INGRAM, 
Editor, the Delaware Coast News, 
Rehoboth Beach, Del. 
Dear Mr. Incram: You deserve the con- 


gratulations of the Nation in the remarkable 
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success you achieved through your news- 
paper, the Delaware Coast News, in sponsor- 
ing “Buy War Bond” Day. The fact that the 
citizens of Lewes and Rehoboth purchased 
more than $50,000 of War bonds during the 
short campaign indicates that the appeal 
made in the Delaware Coast News on Oc- 
tober 23 was genuine and sound. The people 
of Lewes and Rehoboth responded in the 
images of our honored patriots in their de- 
termination that America will not fail. 
Through you, I extend to them my sincere 
congratulation for their spirit, faith, and 
the support of our boys at the front who are 
making every sacrifice in order that our free- 
dom, liberties, and the American way of life 
may be continued. 

The record made by the Delaware Coast 
News should be an inspiration to every news- 
paper in the country. Such a patriotic pro- 
gram, which you were first to initiate, should 
be followed in every community. I am in- 
formed other newspapers have followed your 
example with much success. 

The program inaugurated by the Delaware 
Coast News and the response of its subscrib- 
ers has been called to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate and other public 
Officials, all of whom join in their praise of 
such an effort. 

The copy of the Delaware Coast News of 
October 30 announcing the success of your 
“Buy War Bond” Day drive and list of the 
names of those who so cheerfully subscribed 
was transmitted to our Commander in Chief, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who I am 
sure deeply appreciates your patriotic achieve- 
ment. I am informed, were it physically 
possible, he would acknowledge the American 
spirit of the Delaware Coast News, and com- 
pliment you for a most successful endeavor 
to help our Government win an early and 
decisive victory. 

Wishing you and your staff a most pleasant 
holiday season, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES M. TUNNELL. 


[From the Sussex (Del.) News of November 5, 
1942] 


MILTON “BUY-A-BOND” DRIVE SATURDAY- 
MONDAY—GOAL SET AT $10,000 

From an idea suggested by the editor of the 
Delaware Coast News 2 weeks ago, The Sus- 
sex News will make a similar drive in Broad- 
kiln Hundred for the purchase of War bonds. 
The Lewes-Rehoboth drive resulted in the 
sale of over $50,000 worth of the bonds. Let's 
make the boys from Milton in the armed 
forces of our country proud of their home 
town by making as good a showing as did the 
people of that vicinity. Of course, we cannot 
expect to do as good as they for their terri- 
tory was much larger, but we believe a $10,000 
goal is fair enough to set. The dates of the 
“Buy-a-Bond” Drive in Milton will be Satur- 
day, November 7, and Monday, November 9. 
Bonds may be purchased at the Milton post 
Office or the Sussex Trust Co. Let’s show our 
Milton boys in the service that we are doing 
something to help them win this war! 

We urge everyone in this community to 
purchase at least one bond on either of the 
two above dates. We know that you will not 
let our boys down! 

Every man in the service receives this paper, 
at home or overseas. Next week's issue will 
bear the names of every person who buys a 
bond on Saturday or Monday! See to it that 
those boys see your name in that list! 


[From the Sussex (Del.) News of November 
12, 1942] 

MILTON GOES OVER TOP!—BOND GOAL IS EX- 
CEEDED BY $3,300—$13,300 WORTH SOLD DUR- 
ING 2-DAY DRIVE IN MILTON 
The citizens of Milton really came 

through! Sixty-three persons purchased a 

total of $13,300 worth of United States War 
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Savings bonds during our 2-day “Buy-a- 
Bond” drive, on Saturday and Monday. 
That’s a mighty good showing for our iittle 
town, folks! And we don’t mind telling the 
world that we are proud to send this news 
to our boys in the service. These boys, 
are really the ones that are sacrificing, and 
the news that this paper is carrying them 
will certainly make things a lot more com- 
forting for them. 

We want our boys to know that the people 
back home are also willing to do a little 
sacrificing in order to make things a little 
easier for them! The fact that the people 
of Milton made it possible for our drive to 
reach and even exceed its goal of $10,000 is 
proof to these boys that they are being 
backed up on the home front! We can well 
realize just how much this news will help 
our fighting men from Milton. 

The Sussex News’ drive held on Saturday 
and Monday, without any cdvance notice to 
the peopie of Milton, was taken from an 
idea suggested by the editor of the Dela- 
ware Coast News, of Rehoboth Beach, our 
neighboring community. Mr. Roland B. 
Ingram, the editor of that paper, held a 
similar drive 3 weeks ago and set a goal at 
$20,000. Mr. Ingram's drive succeeded in the 
sale of $53,700 worth of bonds in one day! 
Your editor thought that this was a great 
idea and followed it up, as suggested by Mr. 
Ingram for all small newspapers all over the 
country. Rehoboth and Lewes Hundred is 
our neighboring district. It came through— 
so did we! Mr. Ingram visited Milton on 
Monday and assisted us in the drive. 

The business firm of Clyde Betts went “all 
out” in a 100 percent bond-buying spree 
when the 11 employees of the firm each pur- 
chased at least 1 bond during the drive. 


An Enduring System of Justice, Progress, 
and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very excellent 
editorial, written by Mr. McClellan Van 
Der Veer, and published in the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald of Tuesday, January 12, 
1943, under the caption “The only basis.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ONLY BASIS 


There is only one dependable basis for an 
enduring system of justice, progress, and 
peace. It is a general spirit and understand- 
ing which freely and consistently strives for 
those objectives. 

Of course, a measure of justice can be en- 
forced; there can be certain kinds of prog- 
ress, under compulsion—even in the abso- 
lutist countries there have been certain kinds 
of advances in social and economic fields; 
there is the sort of peace that can prevail by 
force in a prison. Often, it is necessary 
temporarily to limit objectives to such mere 
mitigations. Enforced order, for example, 
must be a primary objective in a prison. But 
even in a prison, if it is intelligently operated, 
further goals are established. Some limited 
liberties are permitted. Under all circum- 
stances, men must seek some form of prog- 
ress if they are to avoid deterioration. 


Certainly there could be no security or 
Satisfaction in a civilization which was con- 
tent to rely basically on compulsion, coercion, 
and regimentation. It is to prevent such an 
order that the United Nations are fighting the 
Axis, of course. Whatever may be the limita- 
tions that must be placed on objectives and 
hopes in this world, it is apparent that if men 
do not at least keep on trying to press forward 
in pursuit of high aims, they will rapidly slip 
backward. 

The Nazis afford a graphic illustration of 
this truth. The more they have resorted to 
compulsions, the deeper they have sunk in 
retrogression and barbarism. 

If the great purposes of the United Nations 
in this war are to be actually advanced, our 
aims and efforts must continue to be centered 
on that fundamental progress which is pos- 
sible only through the expansion of under- 
standing and good will among men. 

It is such progress which the Peoples Man- 
date Committee for Inter-American Peace and 
Cooperation is working to advance. 

This committee, of which Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt is honorary chairman, Miss Mary E. 
Woolley, chairman, and Miss Mabel Vernon, 
director, and which includes among its vice 
chairmen Miss Katherine Devereux Blake, 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Mrs. Burton 
W. Musser, and Mrs. Gerard Swope, has re- 
cently issued a pamphlet outlining various 
proposals for post-war world reconstruction 
now being discussed in this country. 

The committee wisely realizes that the 
widest possible discussion of such plans and 
problems will advance that understanding 
which must afford the foundation for sound 
and enduring progress. It also stresses that 
more than mere plans and systems is essen- 
tial to a lasting advance for humanity. 

“Every plan for a post-war future,” the 
pamphlet declares, “implies that if we are in- 
deed to creat a new order we shall have to do 
more than draw up outlines of new institu- 
tions. To succeed in creating the kind of 
world we want we shall have to prepare our 
minds to accept new standards of value and 
to enliven greatly our faith in the spiritual 
truths that underlie the material world. 
Humanity must change spiritually if the 
world is to change politically or economically. 

“Spiritual change can arise only in indi- 
vidual men and women and needs to be 
accompanied by full intellectual understand- 
ing of the issues at stake. The peoples of 
the Americas have now the opportunity and 
responsibility to develop by constant ex- 
change of views an educated, democratic 
opinion which will create and maintain the 
conditions necessary for a world at peace.” 

Often cynical or merely dispirited persons 
despair of any real change in the spiritual 
standards of the peoples of the world. They 
have little or no faith in the regeneration, 
or even the spiritual growth, of their fellows. 

Now it is no doubt sensible not to count 
too heavily—or even at all, for that mat- 
ter—on the sudden conversion of men from 
one way of life to another. It is possibly 
true that fidelity to conscience may have 
been as great many generations ago as it 
isnow. But there is such a reality as growth 
in understanding. That growth makes for 
the elevation of standards to which con- 
science is faithful. 

To what extent understanding dictates ac- 
tion—to what extent the human will is free 
irrespective of its understanding—these are 
difficult questions to which thoughtful minds 
will not undertake to give precise answers. 
But there can be broad and ready agreement 
that the growth of true understanding does 
make for the advancement of human stand- 
ards. In striving to increase such under- 
standing, groups like the Peoples Mandate 
Committee are working at the foundations 
that must underlie any durable peace and 
progress. These and other educational ef- 
forts are imperative to the success of states- 
men striving to fashion a new and better 
world, 
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A Positive, Constructive Liberalism for 
Teachers in the Labor Movement, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix an address on “A Positive, Con- 
structive Liberalism for Teachers in the 
Labor Movement,” delivered by the dis- 
tinguished Rt. Rev. Monsignor John A. 
Ryan, D. D., Director, Department of 
Social Action, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, at a luncheon of the New 
York Teachers Guild, Local No. 2, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers and Teachers 
Guild Associates. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Madam Chairman and members of the 
Teachers Guild and associates, it is a great 
pleasure and privilege indeed for me to ad- 
dress today this very large and representative 
and intelligent audience, 

The topic that I am to present to you hasi 
been given you already by Mrs. Simonson— 
A Positive, Constructive Liberalism, for 
Teachers in the Labor Movement. The ad- 
jectives in the title of this address imply 
that liberalism is not a simple, rigid concept, 
The Teachers Guild is aware of other kinds 
of liberalism than that which is positive and 
constructive. As a matter of fact, very few 
words that have done duty as shibboleths 
embrace so great a variety of meanings or 
have been used with greater lack of preci- 
sion, Therefore, I shall begin with a few 
preliminary definitions. 

Liberalism may denote a disposition of will, 
an attitude of mind or adherence to a set of 
opinions. Accordingly, the liberal is a per- 
son who is generous, tolerant, and inclined to 
credit with sincerity those who differ from 
him. He is unprejudiced, open-minded, and 
friendly to new ideas. His opinions tend to 
magnify freedom and to diminish restraint 
and authority. Liberalism may exist in 
many fields of thought and discussion: Eco- 
nomics, politics, governmental policy, reli- 
gion, education, science, philosophy, ethical 
theory and practice, social conventions, etc. 
A person can logically and consistently be 
a liberal in some of these departments and 
@ conservative or an authoritarian in others, 
He can look upon complete and centralized 
authority as reasonable in some and as un- 
reasonable in others of these spheres of 
thought and action. For example, he can be 
a liberal in politics and economics and at 
the same time an authoritarian in religion. 
Many men find no difficulty in taking a di- 
ametrically opposite position under both 
these heads. 

I should like to mention a good illustra- 
tion of that. In 1923 a meeting was called 
here in New York to see what we were going 
to do about minimum-wage legislation since 
the Supreme Court had a few days previously 
declared the District of Columbia’s law un- 
constitutional. I remember Mrs, Florence 
Kelley was there—the most active person in 
the group—and Felix Frankfurter and a 
great many other prominent persons who 
took part in the discussion. Before the meet- 
ing opened, a man happened to be sitting 
beside me who was from my own State of 
Minnesota, in fact, a member of the State 
senate, and also a member of the industrial 
commission of that State. His name was 
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Putnam. He said, “Father Ryan, it is a 
curious thing that you are interested in these 
liberal movements and radical movements, 
but your church is very conservative and 
authoritarian.” I said, “Yes, what about it?” 
He said, “Well, perhaps it is not so surpris- 
ing. Now, I am a conserve tive in economics.” 
I knew he was. His position in the State 
senate of Minnesota and also on the indus- 
trial commission showed that. “But,” he 
said, “I am what would be called a liberal 
in religion as far as religious government is 
concerned. I am a Congregationalist.” And, 
of course, the Congregationalists are the most 
liberal of the protestant denominations as 
regards church authority. I understand each 
parish or congregation is its own boss. 

Well, there is a good example, I think, of 
the fact that one can be a liberal in one field 
of thought and an authoritarian or a con- 
servative in another. 

One of the best~knowr uses of the term 
“liberalism” is that which has for many years 
prevailed on the continent of Europe and in 
some Latin-American countries. Those who 
profess this variety will almost invariably 
be anticlerical, which is frequently a eu- 
phemism for anti-Catholic. On its theo- 
retical side, this continental liberalism denies 
or minimizes the authority of God and of 
the church over the human intellect. On its 
practical side it denies or minimizes the au- 
thority of God and of the church over human 
conduct. Both the theoretical and practical 
forms of continental liberalism exhibit sev- 
eral degrees, from the complete denial of 
divine authority—doctrinal and legislative— 
to the rejection of church authority outside 
those principles of faith and morals which 
enjoy the prerogative of infallibility. 

In passing, I will say that it is the attitude 
of the Catholic Church toward this kind of 
liberalism that has led many persons to say 
that the church is opposed to all liberalism. 
As a matter of fact, it is not opposed to eco- 
nomie liberalism, or political liberalism, or 
some other kinds, but it is definitely against 
this philosophical liberalism, this liberalism 
which denies divine authority—that is the 
extreme form of it—or which denies the au- 
thority of the church. 

If I were required to describe in a single 
sentence a man who deserves to be called a 
liberal, I should write it thus: A liberal is a 
tolerant person who is a democrat (with a 
small d“) in politics, who believes in ample 
economic opportunity for the masses, and 
who lays strong emphasis upon freedom in 
speech, in writing, in theological opinion, in 
education, and in civil activities of all sorts. 

I mentioned in theological opinion. I did 
not say in religion, because we have differ- 
ences of opinion in theology in the Catholic 
Church and plenty of freedom in that matter. 

To be sure, many liberals demand an ex- 
cessive amount of freedom for themselves in 
one or more of these relations, while others 
are intolerant and illiberal liberals. But this 
short description does indicate roughly the 
limits and the content of adequate liberal- 
ism. 
Probably the kind of liberalism that inter- 
ests us most is that which has to do with 
“economic theories, practices and institutions. 
In this sphere the meaning of liberalism has 
undergone not only profound modifications 
but a complete revolution. From the time of 
Adam Smith down to the middle of the 
nineteenth century and for some decades 
longer in France and the United States, eco- 
nomic liberalism advocated the freedom of 
‘industrial activity from restraints imposed 
upon it by civil law. It held that the best 
government is that which governs the least. 
that freedom of contract should hold sway 
almost without exception, that civil and po- 
litical equality by themselves provide all the 
economic freedom and opportunity that any 
citizen could reasonably demand. In a word, 
that liberalism in the economic sphere was 
identical with the policy of laissez faire. 


In this connection I turn aside for a mo- 
ment to note that Pope Pius XI, in his en- 
cyclical Quadragesimo Anno, denounced lib- 
eralism, but he was very specific in that he 
denounced the liberalism which would not 
perr`it the government to intercede on be- 
half of those who needed special legislation 
the weaker economic classes. But that was 
the old economic liberalism. The traditional, 
the classical economic liberalism is identical 
with laissez faire. 

That position is flatly, sometimes con- 
temptuously, rejected by the man who today 
calls himself an economic liberal. In our 
time economic liberalism advocates all those 
measures of government, and those activities 
of private organizations which promote op- 
portunity for the masses and protect them 
against economic oppression under the guise 
of free contract. x 

The old economic liberalism demanded 
freedom from public restraint, The new de- 
mands freedom from the restraints impossd 
by private powerful persons and corpora- 
tions. The concept of freedóm held by the 
old economic liberalism was almost entirely 
negative—absence of governmental restraint 
and compulsion. The concept of freedom 
held by the new economic liberalism likewise 
includes freedom from restraint, but it con- 
ceives undesirable restraint as not merely 
governmental but private as imposed by indi- 
viduals, associations, and institutions. 

A more significant difference between the 
old and the new economic liberalism is that 
the latter adds to the negative concept of 
absence of restraint, the positive idea of op- 
portunity. After all, opportunity—the effec- 
tive power to do, to earn, and to possess— 
describes the real end of all liberty and all 
rights. 

The new economic liberalism was very well 
described by Justice Robert H. Jackson in an 
address on the meaning of liberalism almost 
5 years ago when he occupied the position of 
Attorney General of the United States, From 
this address I quote two sentences: 

“The liberalism of our day is concerned 
with the right of men in industry to be free 
from unfair labor practices, to enjoy the 
privacy of their individual lives without the 
invasion of labor spies, the right collectively 
to bargain, the right to have some security in 
tenure in their jobs as against arbitrary dis- 
missal and the right to a place in our economy 
where they can apply their labor in return 
for the commodities which labor produces. 
And we are also concerned with the right to 
see that the surplus of production above what 
labor consumes while producing is in a 
proper proportion applied to protection 
against unemployment and against depend- 
ent old age, against industrial accidents, and 
against illness.” 

This is the kind of liberalism that the 
teachers should strive to promote in the or- 
ganized labor movement. This is progressive 
and contsructive liberalism. Its most impor- 
tant specific elements and aims are: The 
right of labor to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through its chosen representatives, 
at least a decent minimum of compensation 
for every worker and for labor as a whole, a 
progressively larger portion of the national 
income, labor sharing in industrial manage- 
ment—as illustrated in the industrial com- 
mittees established by the War Production 
Board—the union shop wherever it is nec- 
essary to prevent destruction of the union by 
insidious managerial methods and wherever 
the union shop promotes harmonious rela- 
tions between labor and management; finally, 
extension of the Social Security Act and ex- 
pansion of its provisions. 

All these reforms concern specifically the 
welfare of wage earners. Some of them have 
been already realized. To maintain them 
undiminished should be the object of con- 
tinuous vigilance on the part of organized 
labor, including the Teachers Guild. Those 
reforms in the preceding list which have not 
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yet been achieved or fully achieved should 
be fought for by all legitimate efforts and 
methods. 

Economic liberalism champions reforms 
which would be beneficent to other groups 
as well as to employees. These, too, should 
command the interest and support of the 
Teachers Guild. 

Here is a summary of the principal eco- 
nomic and social reforms achieved since 1933, 
within and without the field of labor rela- 
tions: guaranty of bank deposits, reform 
of the Federal Reserve System, the Holding 
Company Act, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, the Social Security Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Wages and Hours 
Act, the law which enables farm tenants 
to become farm owners, and the change in 
the attitude of the Supreme Court toward 
economic and social legislation. 

While the legislation which stablished the 
Works Progress Administration and the Pub- 
lic Works Administration has declined in 
present importance, it deserves brief mention 
as indicating a revolution in the attitude of 
the Federal Government toward the needs 
of the peopie. The first of these measures 
implies that our National Government has 
the obligation of providing something like 
a tolerable living for persons who would 
otherwse become paupers. The second com- 
mits the Federal Government to acceptance 
of the economic theory that depressions must 
be met by public spending. 

The National Labor Relations Act is by 
far the most beneficent labor law ever en- 
acted in the United States [applause], not- 
withstanding the agony occasionally mani- 
fested over this by Westbrook Pegler and 
Mark Sullivan and others. The wages and 
hours law is equally helpful and even more 
revolutionary. 

I give you a very brief review of the change 
indicated by the Minimum Wage and Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

In the year 1920, five members were ex- 
pelled from the New York Legislature, ostensi- 
bly because they belonged to a disloyal politi- 
cal organization, namely, the Socialist Party, 
but more probably because of their radical 
economic views. The most powerful factor 
in their expulsion was Mr. Sweet, at that time 
the speaker of the assembly. One year previ- 
ously he had successfully opposed the enact- 
ment of a minimum wage and an 8-hour law 
for women and minors. These proposals he 
characterized as bolshevistic.“ 

In 1923 the United States Supreme Court 
declared minimum wage laws for women and 
children unconstitutional. However, in 1937 
the same tribunal upheld the minimum wage 
law of Washington State and explicitly re- 
versed the unfavorable decision which it had 
handed down 14 years earlier in the District 
of Columbia case. And in reversing that 
decision the Court used language that it has 
very seldom employed. As a rule when the 
Court wants to reverse its positior or change 
it very much it distinguishes between the 
former case and the instant case and it looks 
as though they are not reversing themselves, 
but in the Washington State case Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, speaking for the Court, said, “We 
think that the Adkins case,” that is the Dis- 
trict of Columba one, “should be and it is 
hereby overruled.” No pussyfooting about 
distinguishing. They just overruled. 

In 1941 the Supreme Court upheld the 
Federal Wages and Hours Act in these terms. 
The decision was written by Chief Justice 
Stone. 

“Since our decision in West Coast Hotel 
against Parrish“ —that is the Washington 
State case — it is no longe open to question 
that the fixing of a minimum wage is within 
the legislative power and that the bare fact 
of its exercise is not a denial of due process 
of law under the fifth more than under the 
fourteenth amendment.” 

How will the foregoing liberal measures 
fare in the immediate future? Will they 
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continue in operation after the war or after 
Franklin D. Roosevelt leaves the White 
House? If the history of World War No. 1 
repeats itself at the end of the present con- 
flict, a systematic and powerful attempt will 
be made to take away from organized labor 
not only the gains made during the present 
war, but some of those which antedated that 
event. These questions cannot now be an- 
swered with any degree of confidence. The 
mild set-back sustained by economic liberal- 
ism at the recent congressional elections is 
undoubtedly disturbing enough to put all its 
friends on their guard. 

The most immediate task of the Teachers 
Guild and all other friends of humane liber- 
alism is to oppose to the best of their ability 
any attempt to destroy or substantially to 
weaken the National Labor Relations Act. 
[Applause.] They should recall that the 
Smith bill, which would have done this very 
thing, passed the House of Representatives 
by a large majority a few months ago. In 
all probability, it or something very like it 
will be offered again in the Congress which 
assembles at the beginning of the year 1943. 

Teachers in the labor movement can serve 
progressive and constructive liberalism by en- 
deavoring to correct certain abuses of power 
in the unions. These improper practices not 
only injure individual workers but bring dis- 
credit upon the general cause of organized 
labor. They lower the standing of the labor 
movement in the eyes of outside persons who 
would otherwise be friendly. 

Racketeering in the unions, I pass over, 
because it is an obvious evil and because I 
do not see just what the teachers can do 
to correct it. A more important and more 
difficult abuse is found in various restrictive 
union practices; for example, the insistence 
upon hand brushes instead of spraying ma- 
chines in the painting industry, the recent 
banning of canned music by the Musician’s 
Union, the jurisdictional disputes between 
different crafts in the building trades and 
elsewhere. 

All these evils, these three classes of evils, 
spring from one general source; namely, 
scarcity of jobs. The painters fear that the 
use of spraying machines will throw many 
of them out of work. The musicians know 
that many of them cannot find employment 
in their trade because of transcribed musical 
records. The plumbers feel that if some of 
their tasks are taken over by the steamfitters, 
or vice versa, some of their number will be 
compelled to seek other employment. 

I don’t know how many of you have re- 
flected on the fact that this is the root to 
the evil of these three situations, particularly 
jurisdictional disputes—scarcity of jobs. 

For these conditions the only fundamental 
remedies are adequate unemployment com- 
pensation and adequate dismissal wage and 
a program of retraining for those displaced 
by technological changes. The cost of prog- 
ress in industry should be borne by industry 
itself instead of shifted as a burden upon the 
displaced workers. [Applause.] Teachers in 
the labor unions could make a considerable 
contribution to progressive and constructive 
liberalism by working for this humane solu- 
tion of a very difficult problem. 

It is not necessary to remind the Teachers 
Guild that they should continue their active 
and vigilant opposition to communism. To 
organized labor, as well as to all other groups 
of Americans, communism has nothing to 
offer except strife, false promises, and futility. 
Nor should teachers promote any other form 
of collectivism. Collective ownership and op- 
eration of the means of production or even of 
the greater part of the means of production 
is not liberalism under either the new or the 
old conception. True economic liberalism 
demands, indeed, a fundamentally reformed 
capitalism. The system of private ownership 
and management of the instruments of pro- 
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duction must be modified by collective own- 
ership of certain public utilities and national 
monopolies, by wide extension of cooperative 
enterprise, by associations of workers and 
management in what Philip Murray calls 
industrial councils and Pope Pius XI called 
vocational or occupational groups. 

The latter system, or anything like it, 
would be neither historical capitalism nor 
a dictatorial collectivism. Subject to the 
encouragement and supervision of the state, 
it would be a practical scheme of industrial 
self-government and social justice. It would 
exemplify sane and progressive liberalism. I 
suggest the realization of it as a lofty and 
long-time objective for teachers in the labor 
movement. 

Among the characteristics of a liberal 
which I mentioned at the beginning of this 
address was tolerance. This attitude will al- 
ways remain a pervasive element of construc- 
tive and progressive liberalism, Those who 
adopt it will not hesitate to cooperate for 
common purposes with other groups whose 
liberalism in some fields will differ from 
theirs. Many persons whose ideas and ideals 
of economic liberalism are the same as yours 
have other conceptions than yours concern- 
ing liberalism in philosophy, religion, and 
education. Your assertion and defense of 
your own brand of liberalism in these do- 
mains should be carried on in such a way 
as not to antagonize those persons whose 
economic objectives are the same as yours. 
Honest convictions need not be given up or 
disguised. Neither should they become an 
obstacle to common effort on behalf o1 liberal 
economic programs. This attitude and this 
policy are not the least important and benefi- 
cent elements in a progressive and construc- 
tive liberalism. 


Unfulfilled Predictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the State Magazine of January 16, 
1943, by Carl Goerch, editor, entitled 
“Unfulfilled Predictions.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNFULFILLED PREDICTIONS 

At the beginning of 1942, Look Magazine 
asked some of the most famous commenta- 
tors in the country for their predictions on 
what would happen in the theater of war 
last year. 

Harry Flannery, former Columbia Broad- 
casting System commenator in Berlin said: 
“Next fall (1942, that is) the Nazis will be 
forced to consider once more the chances of 
a successful invasion of England. They may 
turn instead toward Spain, Portugal, the 
Azores, and Canary Islands.” 

Raymond Gram Swing, radio commentator, 
said: “Germany will offer peace, decked with 
terms appealing to British pride, American 
idealism, and Europe’s pitiful need for re- 
covery Either the person of Hitler will be 
removed by his own promise to retire, or the 
Army will oust him.” 

Raymond Clapper, columnist and com- 
mentator, came forth with this prediction: 
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“The east coast will see a token bombing. 
Engiand will get a spring blitz, with gas. 
Japan will be checked by military and eco- 
nomic pressure. Most isolationist Represen- 
tatives and Senators up for reelection will be 
defeated.” 

And Maj. George Fielding Eliot, war 
analyst, stated: “Unless Japan backs down, it 
is war. If it's war, Japan will be swiftly and 
decisively beaten.” 

John T. Whitaker, war correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News: “Within a month of 
mid-March Hitler will invade Spain, Portugal, 
and North Africa—which are vital to his war 
against America.” 

According to our way of thinking, we are 
two lessons to be learned from these com- 
ments. The first is, never to put down one's 
predictions in black and white, because— 
like chickens come home to roost—they're 
liable to cause you considerable worry. The 
second is: your opinion about the war, after 
having listened to the news over the radio 
or after having read it in the newspapers, is 
just as good as that of any of the com- 
mentators who write or talk daily about the 
developments on the home and foreign front. 

Similar predictions were made in Look 
Magazine a couple of weeks ago. We are sav- 
ing the issue and will let you know a year 
from now how these predictions have worked 
out. 


Treasury Tax Policy—A Reply to Mr. 
Bromfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under permit to extend my remarks and 
include a statement by Randolph Paul, 
General Counsel, Treasury Department, 
I now submit same for the RECORD. 

With the enormous deficit-financing 
the Treasury is now forced to partici- 
pate in to obtain the dollars with which 
to meet war orders and expenses, it ap- 
pears to me that our people cannot very 
well afford to ignore our responsibility 
in paying taxes. I have never agreed 
with the philosophy often expressed to 
the effect that a Member of Congress 
should always vote for every appropria- 
tion bill and against every tax proposal. 
That has never been my policy. If we 
believe in a program of Government ex- 
penditures then let us proceed to put 
the necessary dollars on the barrel head 
with which to finance that program to 
the very limit of our endurance. I have 
not yet been convinced that it is neces- 
sary for us to remit or cancel out the tax 
liability against the more than $115,- 
000,000,000 of national income which our 
people received in the calendar year 
1942. If we, the American people, can- 
not meet the taxes now imposed against 
us and which relate to necessary ex- 
penditures then pray tell me how we can 
move into the position of world leader 
and retain that position. A lot of the 
people who are now so brazenly advo- 
cating world union might well consider 
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where the tax dollars are coming from 

and to the extent they may be involved, 

discontinue their advocacy of canceling 

1942 income-tax liabilities or obligations. 
The article follows: 


[From the Washington Post of December 
17, 1942 
TREASURY TAX POLICY—A REPLY TO MR. 
BROMFIELD 

Mr. Louis Bromfield in a letter published in 
the Washington Post on November 20, headed 
“Federal Taxation Up to Date,” eloquently 
voices a growing concern about the ability of 
taxpayers to meet increased taxes next March 
15. He foresees difficulties for many taxpay- 
ers and charges that the Treasury has not 
taken adequate steps to help them. 1 

I think the record will show that the 
Treasury has been in the forefront in its 
efforts to bring about a more realistic atti- 
tude toward meeting our increasing need for 
war revenue. We have urged that the in- 
come tax be placed on a current basis in 
order to accomplish two primary objectives 
(1) to adapt the income tax to the weekly 
and monthly budgets of the millions of wage 
earners and other income recipients who are 
not accustomed to yearly budgeting and (2) 
to convert the income tax into an effective 
and flexible instrument for the control of 
inflation. 

The enormous and ever-growing war pro- 
gram during 1941 resulted in an increasingly 
inflationary threat of price rises. In response 
to this threat the Treasury Department, in 
the fall of 1941, developed a program designed 
for immediate adoption. This program con- 
templated the imposition of a 15 percent 
withholding tax on individual incomes above 
exemptions to be collected at the source on 
wages, salaries, interest, and dividends. The 
need for this step was not generally under- 
stood at that time and action on the pro- 
posal had to be deferred until Congress tcok 
up the revenue bill of 1942. 

In his statement to the House Ways and 
Means Committee on March 3, 1942, the Sec- 
retary strongly urged the adoption of collec- 
tion at source of a part of the regular income 
tax. At that time he said: Because of the 
threat of inflation and because of large in- 
creases suggested throughout the existing 
rate scale it becomes essential to afford a 
more convenient method for the payment of 
income taxes. The best available expedient 
for this purpose is a provision for collecting 
at the source for those incomes that are paid 
periodically, including wages, salaries, bond 
interest, and dividends.” 

Throughout the consideration of the reve- 
nue bill of 1942 the Treasury consistently 
urged the importance of introducing collec- 
tion at source for the net income tax. The 
bill as passed by the House of Representatives 
contained provision for collection of part of 
the income tax at source on wages, salaries, 
bond interest, and dividends. The Senate 
Finance Committee, however, after initially 
approving this provision, substituted for it 
collection at source under the new victory 
tax on wages and salaries only. Despite re- 
peated emphasis by the Treasury on the im- 
portance of current collection of the regular 
income tax, the bill as enacted did not include 
such a provision. 

There now appears to be rather widespread 
support for the adoption of collection of the 
regular individual income tax at the source. 
Through some very successful publicity, “pay 
as you go” has become associated in the 
public mind with the pian proposed by Mr. 
Beardsley Ruml, which Mr. Bromfield men- 
tions—apparently with approval. 

The Treasury agrees with the professed 
objective of the Ruml plan, that of putting 
taxpayers on a current or pay-as-you-go basis. 
The sound and equitable method of paying 
as you go, however, is not the Ruml plan, but 
collection of the individual income tax at 


the source. The Treasury has opposed the 
original Ruml plan for several reasons. This 
plan does not, in fact, put the taxpayer on a 
current basis; it merely changes labels on the 
income-tax payments he is now making. By 
canceling a year’s tax liability it gives a 
windfall to persons whose incomes were ab- 
normally high in that year. There are also 
numerous administrative difficulties. 

Moreover, both the psychology and the 
fact of cancelation of tax liabilities would 
be inflationary. Reserves that had been set 
up in advance for payment of taxes would be 
freed for expenditure, and people would not 
have the repressive influence on their spend- 
ing of a large impending tax liability. In 
the midst of total war it is economic suicide 
to encourage rather than to discourage 
spending 

Mr. Ruml's recent modifications have not 
eliminated effectively the serious shortcom- 
ings of his propesal. As desirable as collec- 
tion at source is, it is unnecessary to adopt 
it at the cost of forgiving a year’s tax liabil- 
ity. 

Contrary to Mr. Bromfie!d’s assertion that 
we have suggested paying 2 years’ income 
tax out of 1 year’s income, the Treasury 
has been fully aware of the problem of 
doubling up involved in the introduction 
of collection at source and has suggested 
several solutions, In its recommendations 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Treasury proposed a gradual transition to 
current collection. The committee adopted 
a plan providing for withholding at a 5- 
percent rate in 1943, and 10 percent -there- 
after. When the urgency of current collec- 
tion became even more apparent during the 
summer of 1942 and when the Victory tax was 
under consideration, the Treasury recom- 
mended inauguration of collection-at-source 
on January 1, 1943, at a rate of 15 percent 
of net taxable income; doubling up was to 
be avoided by scaling down the rates on 1942 
income by 10 percentage points and raising 
the rates on 1943 incomes by 5 percentage 
points. 

The Treasury plan would have led to the 
collection of a large part of individual in- 
come taxes at the source for most taxpayers. 
About three-fourths of all income-tax payers 
would haye been shifted to a substantially 
current basis, with about two-thirds of their 
1943 tax liability collected at source. The 
taxpayers who would have the largest pro- 
portion of their tax liability placed on a 
current basis are those in the lower-income 
brackets. In other words, the Treasury plan 
would meet most fully the needs of precisely 
those taxpayers whose budgeting habits and 
unfamiliarity with income taxes make a pay- 
as-you-go system most useful. 

The Treasury’s proposal for securing col- 
lection at the source lacks the allure of the 
Ruml plan. However, it recognizes the de- 
mands of equity and the urgency of curbing 
inflation. These are important guideposts in 
developing adequate measures for financing 
the war, and the Treasury will continue to 
be guided by them in its effort to protect the 
intercsts of the masses of taxpayers. 

Besides repeatedly urging the intrcduction 
of collection at source, the Treasury has 
sought to facilitate the current payment of 
income taxes in other ways. Since August 
1941 it has offered the public tax-anticipa- 
tion notes to encourage the prepayment of 
taxes by providing an interest return. In 
addition, the Treasury conducted an exten- 
sive publicity campaign to encourage indi- 
viduals to accumulate reserves in advance for 
payment of income taxes. 

Exception must be taken to Mr. Brom- 
field's statements relating to the fairness of 
the sales tax and to the absence of com- 
plairts against the State sales taxes. The 
statement that the sales tax is the “fairest 
tax“ is insupportable. Treasury opposition 
to the sales tax has been based on several 
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inescapable facts. The sales tax rests most 
heavily upon the very low-income groups, 
since, on the average, persons with small 
incomes spend larger percentages of their 
incomes for taxable articles than do those 
with larger incomes, which normally are in 
considerable part saved. The sales tax tends 
to reduce the plane of living of those whose 
incomes are so low as to prevent the main- 
tenance of an absolute minimum standard 
of living necessary to maintain health and 
working efficiency. The sales tax discrimi- 
nates against those with large families and 
those who for other reasons must spend on 
taxable goods an unusually large proportion 
of their incomes. 

The State sales taxes, against which rela- 
tively little complaint has been raised once 
they have been in operation for several years, 
are levied at rates of from 1 to 3 percent, If 
a Federal retail sales tax of perhaps 10 per- 
cent were added to the existing State and 
local sales taxes, levied now in 28 States and 
2 large cities, it is certainly not unlikely that 
very serious objection would be heard. Yet 
even a 10-percent sales tax levied on all re- 
tail sales except those to governments and 
war contractors would yield only some 
$4,000,000,000 of additional revenue, an 
amount far short of fiscal requirements. If 
additional exemptions commonly suggested, 
including food, medicines, clothing, and arti- 
cles subject to excise taxes, were provided, the 
yleld would be reduced to about $800,000,000. 
Exemption of food alone would reduce the 
yield by $1,500,000,000. 

The difficulty of paying increased taxes 
which concerns Mr. Bromfield is only the 
symptom of a more basic problem. This 
problem, which we all face, is that we must 
adjust our standard of living to the reduced 
supply of goods remaining for civilian con- 
sumption after war needs are met. When we 
devote substantially half of our manpower 
and natural resources to war, we cannot ex- 
pect civilian goods to grow where war goods 
are planted. The economic burden which we 
are going to bear in the next few years should 
not be blamed on taxes. Taxation is the 
method by which much of the cost will be 
distributed, but the burden would be there 
and would have to be borne regardless of 
taxes, 

Mr. Bromfield speaks of the present alarm- 
ing rate“ at which War bonds are being 
cashed. The rate of redemptions today is not 
only not alarming but shows conclusively 
that all but a minute fraction of the 50,000,000 
bondholders are holding their bonds and buy- 
ing more of them month after month, for the 
mcst part cut of their current earnings. 

RANDOLPH E. PAUL, 

General Counsel, Treasury Department. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 8. 


Expansion of Post-War Air Transportation ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
aviation playing a conspicuous role in 
the present war, the attention of the 
American people is centered on the fu- 
ture development of aircraft and its ef- 
fect in the field of commercial trans- 
portation. 

A most interesting analysis of post- 
war air transportation is contained in 
the following address by Mr. Harry R. 
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Stringer, vice president of All American 
Aviation, Inc., before the Junior Traffic 
Club, of Chicago, January 14, 1943. Mr. 
Stringer’s address is as follows: 


It is no prophecy that there will be a great 
expansion in commercial air transportation 
beginning immediately after the return of 
peace. It is a certainty. The expansion was 
impending when the war intervened. Ulti- 
mately, it will be accelerated by the recoil 
of war which has made the worid conscious 
of the tremendous utility of the airplane as 
well as its fighting power. 

Within the past few months, military air 
routes have been established throughout 
this country, and from this country to all 
parts of the world. Over these routes trans- 
port aircraft, many of them converted air- 
liners which were designed primarily to carry 
passengers and not cargo,.are moving troops, 
supplies, and strategic materials which can- 
not wait on trains, or trucks, or ships. The 
tonnage they are moving is enormous. They 
are doing an incredible job and their per- 
formance has demonstrated the proficiency 
and versatility of the airplane. There now 
can be little doubt that much of the interna- 
tional commerce of peacetime will be air- 
borne. It is entirely possible that the mili- 
tary routes of today will be the nucleus of a 
vast system of world airways in the future. 
In fact, it is this field that appears to offer 
the most immediate opportunities for the 
postwar expansion of civil air transporta- 
tion. 

When the war ends there obviously will be 
a surplus of aircraft-production facilities, a 
surplus of pilots, technicians, and mechanics, 
and a surplus of airplanes. These facilities 
or airplanes cannot be junked, nor can these 
men, most of whom will want to keep on in 
aviation, simply be sent oack to their homes, 
because, if for no other reason, public opinion 
in which this legion of airmen will then have 
an organized and articulate voice will not 
permit it. These conditions will give addi- 
tional impetus to the expansion of air trans- 
portation althe igh admittedly no peacetime 
system immediately conceivable will be able 
to absorb aircraft at the present rate of 
production, nor all the airmen either. 

This is a provocative point because it is 
in the effort to make a dimensional forecast 
of the post-war expansion, especially in ref- 
erence to air cargo, where opinions diverge 
and the future is not qu: te so clear. Our air 
lines, independently and jointly, are trying 
to get the answer. So are the railroads, the 
Railway Express Agency, and the trucking 
industry which have a big stake in the freight 
business. So are the aircraft manufacturers 
who want to know what kind and how many 
planes to build for the job. Some universi- 
ties have turned their research staffs loose 
onit. Independent aeronautical analysts are 
deep in it. The Civil Aeronautics Board and 
other branches of the Government are study- 
ing it. 

Judging by what has appeared in print, the 
net result thus far, is confusion. 

The great difficulty is the dearth of experi- 
ence or factual data on air cargo. Unlike 
the railroads which freight supports, the only 
cargo the air lines have been handling is 
mail and express, and it represents only a 
fractional part of their traffic. Air freight 
operations have been notably successful in 
Central and Scuth America and other foreign 
countries, but they have not had to compete 
with the best rail and highway system in the 
world which is our own. Statistical data on 
military transport operations is not available 
because of war secrecy. Figures on railroad 
and truck traffic are obtainable and costs are 
compareble and they seem to afford the best 
index of the future potential of air freight 
except that they have been cited by both the 
extremists and the realists to prove their 
points and predictions. 


Under these circumstances, it is no surprise 
that the public lately has been treated in 
word and print to futuramas of air commerce 
showing winged leviathans, flying boxcars, 
trains of mammoth gliders, and immense 
helicopters filling the heavens. Extremists 
among the visionaries, their imaginations 
soaring higher and farther than any airplane 
has ever flown, predict the day when aircraft 
will supplant railroads, and trucks and ships 
and all commerce will move by air. To them, 
the modus operandi is a mere detail. In 1942, 
the railroads carried 600,000,000,000 ton-miles 
of freight, trucks about 40,000,000,000 ton- 
miles more. Depending on their size, aero- 
nautical and transportation authorities have 
estimated that it would require 40,000 to 
60,000 airplanes to handle the rail traffic 
alone. Granting that enough airplanes can 
do the physical job and selecting either 
figure, the problem of traffic control itself 
would utterly preclude such an operation. 
Before the war domestic air lines were operat- 
ing 364 ships, a fleet of infinitesimal size com- 
pared with the dream fleets of the future, but 
already traffic control was becoming a seri- 
ous headache at some of our air terminals. 

While the investors in railroads and truck- 
ing companies and shipping securities need 
have no nightmares over the possibility of 
the airplane putting them out of business, 
there is the stern stuff of reality in all these 
visions of our future air system, fantastic 
as some may seem. Transport aircraf which 
dwarf our present air liners in size and ca- 
pacity are now flying. Glenn Martin has pro- 
duced the Mars, a flying boat weighing 70 
tons, and Henry Kaiser and Howard Hughes 
are preparing to build bigger ones. Military 
prototypes of future transport planes which 
will be able to carry between 15 and 30 tons 
of cargo are now unloading their lethal cargo 
on the enemy. The Curtiss Commando, de- 
signed strictly for cargo purposes, is oper- 
ating on military routes, The Curtiss Cara- 
van and the Lockheed Constellation which are 
said to be even larger cargo carriers have had 
successful flight tests. Possibilities of gliders 
in commercial air transportation have been 
demonstrated by the Germans who used 
them in Norway and Crete, and are now using 
them in North Africa in transporting troops 
and supplie, in large numbers and quanti- 
ties. The air pick-up system by which cargo 
is collected and discharged by airplane in 
flight is constantly developing greater pro- 
ficiency. And. anyone who has followed 
the progress of the helicopter realizes that 
it is certain to have a tremendous effect on 
future air transportation and may even com- 
pletely revolutionize present thinking and 
planning. 

Thus, aviation potentially possesses the 
physical facilities for doing the job ahead, 
but in the final analysis the extent to which 
these facilities will be employed in the fu- 
ture will depend essentially on the economics 
of the undertaking. In war, cost is of no 
importanc., but in peacetime it is the funda- 
mental consideration and commerce nor- 
mally moves by the medium offering the 
cheapest rate. To successfully compete with 
surface transportation for freight as dis- 
tinguished from express, the cost of air trans- 
portation must be drastically reduced. Tech- 
nological progress, and new operating efi- 
ciencies are gradually bringing this cost down 
but the day when it will be within the range 
of ground transportation is still remote. 

In estimating the effect air cargo may have 
on post-war growth of air transportation the 
figures on rail freight are often cited as an 
index of potential traffic. In 1941 the rail- 
roads moved, to use round figures, about 
475,000,000,000 ton miles of freight. Of this 
tonnage 62 percent was coal, ore, lumber, and 
other heavy commodities. This traffic moved 
at an average ton-mile cost of less than 1 cent 
making it quite obvious that air trans- 
portation cannot compete in this bracket. 
The remaining 32 percent, which consisted 
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of manufactured goods, less-than-carload 
freight, and farm products probably offers 
some possibilities for shipment by air, al- 
though this traffic moved at an average ton- 
mile rate of around 5 cents, much lower than 
any prospective air freight rate that has been 
quoted so far. While the ton-mile rate of 
air express to the shipper is between 80 and 
90 cents, actual carrier cost cannot be esti- 
mated because air express always has been 
handled by the airlines as incidental trafic. 
The over-all operating cost of air transporta- 
tion is about 33 cents a ton mile. It has 
been estimated that the cost of operating the 
cargo ships that will be available after the 
war will range from 10 to 20 cents a ton mile, 
but even this reduction will still leave a 
substantial margin to overcome to enable air 
transportation to successfully compete for 
this class of freight. Proceeding from freight 
to express the potential for air traffic becomes 
more attractive. In 1940 less-than-carload 
express totaled 1,600,000,000 ton miles. Half 
of this traffic moved at first-class mail rates 
and the other half at deferred or commodity 
rates. The average rate was about 11 cents 
per ton-mile for all classes. The first-class 
ton-mile rate was about 18 cents. When 
costs are reduced air transportation will un- 
doubtedly make sharp inroads in this field 
where speed and service are also important 
factors, 

The slogan “All first-class mail by air” 
which has become a national advertising 
theme of aviation suggests another poten- 
tial source of air cargo. However, a more 
practical plan and one that would be im- 
mediately productive would be to. estab- 
lish an air parcel post. Air mail now con- 
stitutes about 5 percent of first-class mail. 
Parcel post poundage in 1941 amounted to 
8,530,011,091 pounds. Assuming that air 
parcel post developed in the same ratio as 
air mail to first-class mail, 176,500,554 pounds 
would have moved by air in this period, 
which is eight times the volume of air ex- 
press carried in 1942. 

A discouraging and short-sighted feature 
of the post-war planning is that most of it 
is predicated on bigger and faster aircraft 
which is the policy that has been pursued 
in building of the domestic air-line system. 
In the light of the lessons and developments 
of the past few years, it appears that this 
policy needs revision if the peacetime ex- 
pansion in air transportation is going to 
mean much in terms of additional equip- 
ment and new routes. 

The trend in air-line development toward 
bigger and faster airplanes has been dic- 
tated by sound economy. This is not dis- 
puted. By reason of their increased capacity 
these aircraft can render more efficient serv- 
ice and they cost relatively less to operate. 
At the same time this course has restricted 
rather than promoted the growth of the 
air-line system because the mcdern airliner 
as it has developed in size and speed has 
steadily lost its flexibility. It cannot be 
operated efficiently on routes requiring fre- 
quent stops because landings neutralize its 
speed. A recent study has disclosed that on 
a transcontinental flight making four in- 
termediate stops 525 miles apart an alr 
linc? maintained a scheduled speed of 157 
miles an hour, or nearly 88 percent of its 
cruising speed. On 2 flight of 570 miles 
making four intermediate stops 114 miles 
apart, the scheduled speed of the same air 
liner dropped to 108 miles an hour. 

Normal growth of the air-line system also 
has been adversely affected in another way 
by faster and bigger aircraft. Many cities 
have not had airports large enough to accom- 
modate them. The expense of providing ade- 
quate field facilities discouraged many other 
communities that were seeking air service. 
The result is that the growth in the air-line 
system has been mostly vertical. In other 
words, growth has been attained through fiy- 
ing additional schedules over the same routes 
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rather than through expanding route mile- 
age. For example, the air-line system in 1936 
measured 30,389 route-miles. In 1941, it 
measured 40,910 route-miles, an increase of 
35 percent. By contrast, the revenue miles 
flown by the air lines in the same period in- 
creased from 58,528,101 miles to 121,824,854 
miles or 108 percent. To do this flying the 
air lines operated 272 aircraft in 1936; in 1941 
they operated 364, an increase of only 92. 
From the standpoint of aircraft employed, 
figures on air-line operations last year when 
they are made public will present a more 
striking contrast, This is quite generally 
known, It is no military secret, for instance, 
that early in 1942 a large percentage of the 
industry's aircraft was mobilized for war 
purposes, commercial service was curtailed 
and the air-line system skeletonized, possibly 
for the duration. Meanwhile, air-express 
traffic has increased from 11,165,812 pounds 
to approximatcly 22,000,000 pounds; air-mail 
volume has jumped nearly 50 percent and 
per mile passenger traffic has increased, all 
of which the air lines have handled efficiently 
with less than half the number of planes they 
operated in 1941. The record is a splendid 
tribute to air-line manangement, but when 
it is analyzed in reference to post-war plans, 
it is a further indication that even though 
air traffle multiplies manyfold the air-line 
system will not require any tremendous num- 
ber of additional planes to handle domestic 
expansion if it is confined, as it has largely 
been in the past, to its own ambit, especially 
since even bigger and faster equipment will 
be available at that time. 

A more graphic illustration of how condi- 
tions and influences produced by bigger and 
faster flying equipment have stunted the 
growth of domestic air transportation is re- 
flected by the map of the present trunk-line 
system. It covers only 250 cities and at a 
liberal estimate serves only about one-third 
of the population. In 1941, service to 40 or 
more of these cities had been suspended, 
mainly because their airports were inade- 
quate. In 1934, the air-line system covered 
178 cities. Certainly, the expansion that oc- 
curred in this direction in 7 years’ time can- 
not be called impressive. The bigger and 
faster transport ships now on the way will 
obviously aggravate rather than relieve this 
situation. Strictly cargo operations will im- 
pose still another restraint. The vitiating 
effect of stops on scheduled speed in present 
air-line operctions already has been de- 
scribed. It will be felt more seriously in air- 
freight operations because cargo cannot be 
handled with the same celerity as passengers. 
This will make fewer stops necessary on com- 
parable air cargo routes if the service is to 
preserve its advantage, speed, over ground 
transportation, and that, of course, is im- 
perative. 

These circumstances make it plain that in 
order to make the benefits of air transporta- 
tion available to all of the country instead 
of just to a handful of cities and a third of 
the population, post-war plans for the ex- 
pansion of the air-line system must make 
definite provision for the establishment of 
short haul or feeder lines. Before the ad- 
vent of the air pick-up system little or noth- 
ing in a constructive way had been done 
either by the Government or the air trans- 
port industry on a feeder problem. Such 
was the prevailing attitude at that time 
that it literally took not one but 2 acts 
of Congress to get recognition of the air 
pick-up idea. It was called impractical. 
Many said air pick-up lines would never haul 
enough mail to justify their expense to the 
Government. The service has now been in 
operation nearly 4 years. It provides direct 
air-mail and air-express service to 115 cities 
and towns in 6 States. These communities 
get the same air-mail service as the trunk- 
line cities. Their mail is not delayed a day 
by a rail haul from an air terminal which 
largely nullifies the value of the service, 
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The population of the communities on the 
air pick-up routes, outside of the terminal 
cities ranges from 500 to 120,000. They are 
an average distance of 17 miles apart. Some 
are only 6 miles apart. Most of them have 
no airports and of those that have only a 
few could accommodate a modern air liner. 
Since the service was started the air-mail 
pick-up planes have flown 2,344,485 miles and 
have made 215,000 pick-ups and deliveries 
without serious damage to either cargo or 
equipment. The area served by the air pick- 
up routes lies chiefly in the Appalachian 
region, where some of the worst and most 
variable flying weather in the country is en- 
countered. Schedules are maintained at an 
average speed of 110 miles an hour. Al- 
though a pick-up plane on a regular run 
must always fly contact or within sight of 
the ground and it can never fly high because 
of the proximity of the ground stations, the 
system has consistently completed from 90 
to 95 percent of the schedules in the years 
it has operated, a performance record that 
compares favorably with that of the regular 
transport liners which can go “over the top” 
when the weather gets bad. Government offi- 
cials have described this record as unprece- 
dented for a new operation. It has even 
surprised the birds. Out in the Appalachians 
it is said they don’t come out in the morn- 
ing until they see the pick-up plane go by. 
From a trickle, air-mail volume on the lines 
has increased to a point where the postal reve- 
nues are more than paying for the cost of 
the service. It took the trunk lines nearly 
20 years to reach this point. 

The success of the air pick-up system has 
demonstrated that short-haul air routes are 
practical and can pay their own way even 
though they can at this time carry only mail 
and cargo. At present, theré are pending be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board applications 
for new pick-up routes which would add 25,- 
000 miles to the air-line system and extend 
direct air service to 1,500 additional commu- 
nities. These prospective routes have only 
scratched the surface of the opportunity in 
this country for the establishment of air 
pick-up operations. There undoubtedly will 
be considerable post-war expansion in this 
direction. 

As to the feeder problem, however, air 
pick-up lines are not the complete answer. 
There are several communities on the present 
pick-up lines and many throughout the coun- 
try which could support passenger service. 
These communities have small but first-class 
airports on which feeder planes could easily 
operate if the planes are tailored to fit the 
facilities of the community rather than mak- 
ing the community build airports to fit the 
planes. As feeder routes naturally will be 
short and it will be necessary for them to 
serve more points to properly render service 
they are going to experience more trouble 
with the problem of stops than the trunk 
lines. A combination pick-up and passenger 
plane which would make landings unneces- 
sary except to handle passengers may solve 
this problem. The idea is entirely feasible. 
Helicopters also give great promise of pro- 
viding the answer. Gliders, too, are a big 
possibility. : 

The spectacular achievements of gliders 
in warfare has started the air-transporta- 
tion industry thinking about their commer- 
cial adaptation and value. Air-cargo men 
particularly have been interested because 
the glider appears to offer a practical and 
economical means of augmenting the pay 
load of the transport plant, which would be 
one approach to the problem of reducing 
ton-mile costs. The study of their utility 
has provoked controversy as to whether bet- 
ter results could be obtained by building the 
extra capacity afforded by the glider directly 
into the tug. That question has yet to be 
satisfactorily answered. A very thorough 
analysis of this subject has been made by 


Richard C. du Pont, president of All-Amer= 
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ican Aviation, Inc., who was among the first 
to introduce gliding in this country. All- 
American pioneered the development and 
now operates the air pick-up system which 
is being rapidly adapted for military use in 
launching gliders, a program that is being 
carried on by All-American under contracts 
with the Army Air Forces. Mr. du Pont has 
expressed the conclusion that the best pros- 
pect for the use of gliders in commercial 
operations is on short-haul or feeder routes. 
Over long routes, he has said, the airplane 
would be more efficient. However, Mr. du 
Pont has qualified his opinions to some ex- 
tent by saying that the success of gliders in 
short-haul operations will depend on the 
use of the air pick-up whereby they can 
be picked up as well as delivered at inter- 
mediate points nonstop. He has emphasized 
that if landings are necessary at these 
points, the size of the airports required for 
launching the gliders, the time lost on the 
ground in loading and discharging cargo 
would make their value in air transportation 
dubious. On the other hand, he said, flex- 
ibility and speed, factors indispensable to the 
success of short-haul lines, would be afforded 
glider operations by the pick-up method of 
operation. 

In forecasting the future of air transporta- 
tion in a post-war period, it appears that 
there will be— 

1. A tremendous expansion, both in serv- 
ice and equipment, in international opera- 
tions where surface transportation is slow, 
the routes long, and the stops few, which 
will permit the maximum utilization of the 
higher speed transport aircraft of tomorrow. 

2. An intensive rather than extensive ex- 
pansion of the domestic trunk-line system be- 
cause of the inflexible pattern which large 
and fast aircraft have automatically imposed 
on its growth. For the same reason, expan- 
sion in terms of equipment will be moderate 
because the air transport of the future will be 
able to carry the same volume of traffic that 
several now handle. 

3. A moderate expansion of air cargo 
through the development of a heavier volume 
of air mail, air express, and perhaps an air 
parcel post rather than through heavy 
freight. 

4. A widespread expansion of feeder lines, 
including air pick-up routes, passenger feeder 
routes, glider routes, and helicopter routes. 
If nothing else, one thing that will bring 
about this expansion is, should an air parcel 
post system be established, Congress will not 
be willing to restrict the service to a few cities 
and a fraction of the population, 

This picture will undoubtedly disappoint 
the visionaries. Yet their more extravagant 
predictions may eventually become realities. 
In view of the progress made by aviation, 
which all began as a fool idea anyway, 
their opinions cannot be entirely discounted 
by those who in trying to fly forward are con- 
stantly looking back at the past. Unques- 
tionably, the world has entered the air age, 
and this age may produce a new economy 
and a new social and cultural structure in 
which all of the old concepts will have no 
importance, 


The Telegraph Trail 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr, Speaker, during 
the closing days of the Civil War a proj- 
ect was initiated to extend a telegraph 
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line from San Francisco overland to 
Siberia, Russia, and the Orient. It was 
a stupendous undertaking and was a 
project of vision and foresight on the 
part of our pioneer ancestors to bring 
into closer relationship the North Amer- 
ican continent and the Old World. 
While the project was never completed 
due to the successful laying of the Atlan- 
tic cable, a considerable portion of it was 
successfully completed and is of great 
interest now in view of the successful 
completion of the Alcan Highway con- 
necting continental United States and 
our Alaskan possessions. 

An original journal and letters of Col. 
C. S. Bulkley, of the United States Army, 
of this Telegraph Trail Expedition, 1865 
to 1867, is now in the possession of the 
Portland Public Library and is a most 
treasured and valuable historic docu- 
ment. 

Richard L. Neuberger, special writer 
for the Oregonian, living in Portland, has 
written an illuminating and intriguing 
article describing this noteworthy expe- 
dition. I include as a part of my re- 
marks the article, which is as follows: 
Tue TELEGRAPH 'TRAIL—WIRE-STRINGERS OF 

1865 BLAZED a Route Now Usep In PART BY 

THE PLANNERS OF ALASEAN RAILROAD 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

The opening of the 1,630-mile Alcan In- 
ternational Highway has fired men’s imagina- 
tions. Gov. Ernest Gruening, of Alaska, calls 
it “the new Northwest Passage.“ the start 
of the legendary route to Asia and the Orient. 

On the day that the road was dedicated 
Vice President Henry A. WarLace wrote to 
Brig. Gen. James A, O'Connor, of the North- 
west Service Command: The Alaskan High- 
way is part of an eventual highway serving 
the New World from South America to Siberia. 
In the not too distant future I believe it will 
be possible to drive from Buenos Aires to 
Moscow.” 

Three-quarters of a century before the first 
trucks rolled on the Alcan Highway, adven- 
turcus men dreamed, too, of a land route 
northwestward across the North American 
Continent and then over the narrow gap 
of the Bering Strait to the vast continental 
domain of Asia. This route was the Tele- 
graph Trail. It was the first of all efforts 
to make British Columbia and Alaska an 
immense land bridge between the United 
States and the vital centers of Siberia, Rus- 
sia, and the Orient, an effort now under way 


with the construction of the Alcan military 


highway. 

In March of 1864, as the Civil War was 
drawing to a bloody climax, the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. completed a line north- 
ward from San Francisco to Portland, Oreg. 

This was the beginning of an ambitious and 
historie project, a telegraph system pene- 
trating 5,000 miles of measureless solitudes. 
Hiram Sibley, second president of Western 
Union, visioned it as a system which would 
link in communication the great cities of 
both hemispheres. 


LINE WOULD REACH EUROPE VIA BERING STRAITS 
The line was to stretch through British 
Columbia for approximately 850 miles start- 
ing at the international boundary. Then 
it was to thread across 1,800 miles of Rus- 
sian-America, as the then almost unknown 
land of Alaska was called. After a 40-mile 
thrust by cable over the Bering Strait, the 
line would span Siberia for 2,450 miles to 
the mouth of the Amur River, on the Sea 
of Okhotsk north of Vladivostok. 
Attempts to lay a cable across the Atlantic 
Ocean were meeting with scant success. Per- 
haps this line through the fastnesses of 
North America and Siberia was the only way 


to join the New World and the Old by tele- 
graph. The line would enter Europe at the 
back door via Moscow, rather than at the 
front portals via London. Russia agreed 
to do its part by constructing 7,000 miles 
of line across the Siberian tundra to Nikola- 
yevsk, near the mouth of the Amur. 

In 1864 Queen Victoria’s government 
granted Western Union a right-of-way 
through British Columbia. Preparations 
were thus completed. The line would go 
northward from Portland, along the shores 
of Puget Sound to the United States-Ca- 
nadian border. It would span British Co- 
lumbia via New Westminster and Quesnel, 
and it would cross the wide neck of Rus- 
sian-America. Much of the territory to be 
traversed was blank space on the maps. The 
expedition was to explore as well as build. 

To lead this venturesome undertaking, 
the Western Union Co. selected a colonel 
in the United States Army engineers, Charles 
S. Bulkley. He knew telegraphy and tele- 
graphic construction. During the critical 
days of the Civil War he had been in charge 
of the military telegraph in the Southwest. 
He had constructed the line down the At- 
lantic seaboard to New Orleans and he was 
the inventor of important electrical instru- 
ments. He had strung wires through the 
Indian domain of the American Southwest. 
He was aware of what perils and hardships 
meant. 

In an old ledger Colonel Bulkley kept the 
account of this first trek into Alaska’s far- 
flung hinterland. In it, too, he kept the 
letters and reports which came to him from 
his subordinates—from Serge Abasa, a Rus- 
sian nobleman, chief of the Siberian under- 
taking; from Edmund Conway, another 
American Army officer, who explored the 
Skee 1a River watershed in British Columbia; 
from Frank L. Pope, who also probed Britisn 
Columbia's timbered fastnesses. 

Nearly a year ago, while engaged in re- 
search for an article on the Alcan Highway 
for the Reader’s Digest, the present writer 
was shown a valued dccument from the vaults 
of the Portland Public Library. It was a 
frayed ledger, of the kind that apothecaries 
and general-store proprietors once used-for all 
their bookkeeping.’ At the front was written 
in faded but neat handwriting: “U. S.-Rus- 
sian Telegraph Expedition, Charles S. Bulkley, 
engineer in chief.” 

This was it; this was the story of the Tele- 
graph Trail, the most fabulous attempt in 
American history to open the mythical North- 
west Passage. 

Here was Colonel Bulkley himself, in the 
bitter winter of 1865 and 1866, reporting to 
his superiors on places which-now have a 
niche in world strategy: “We arrived at 
Petropavlovski and found the steamship 
Golden Gate lying in harbor. Mr. Abasa 
(chief of the Russian engineers) and one of 
his party started from this place moving 
northward through the Peninsula of Kam- 
chatka, intending to arrive at the head of 
Thyinsk Bay in time for snow, traveling west- 
ward. The Russians, sensible of the impor- 
tance of the enterprise, have neglected no 
opportunity to express the most kindly and 
highest interest in our success, receiving us 
with unbounded hospitality.” 

Today, Petropavlovski and the dagger-like 
Kamchatka Peninsula figure in all specula- 
tion over Russia’s ultimate role in the war 
against Japan. So, too, does the Soviet naval 
base at Nikolayevsk, where long ago Abasa 
conducted his telegraph surveys. In one of 
the ledger’s faded letters the Russian noble- 
man, Abasa, wrote Colonel Bulkley, “No mail 
has been received at Port Petropavlovski since 
nearly 3 years ago. This seacoast province is 
so thinly populated that travel is extremely 
difficult.” 

Abasa was also concerned about day-to- 
day operating handicaps. “Colonel,” he asked, 
“don’t you feel alarmed about the glass insu- 
lator? Will not the severe cold affect it? 
I am also told that the wind blows fearfully 
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during storms. I will use strong poles and 
put up stations at shorter distances. In win- 
ter, if the cold is not too severe, we can 
easily put up a reel on a sleigh and string 
the wire nicely. But in summer, as no wheel 
vehicles are to be had here, could we not 
fit a reel on a special saddle and uncoil the 
wire from horseback?” 

Northward from Portland, in the United 
States, the line was strung. Under R. R. 
Haines and James Gamble, the telegraph trail 
was hewed 300 miles to New Westminster, 
British Columbia. When the line reached the 
Fraser River, British Columbia’s Governor, 
Frederick Seymour, was on hand himself to 
aid in spanning the surging stream. He 
piloted the launch with his own hands. 
POLES CUT ON PUGET SOUND AND RUSHED NORTH 

In the primeval forest along Puget Sound 
men cut and trimmed countless poles. These 
were rushed to the workers setting up the 
line. And always ahead of this operation, 


trailblazers were exploring and reconnoitering. 
Conway chartered the little steamer Union 
and investigated the basin of the Skeena 
River. To Colonel Bulkley he sent this bill, 
which was duly entered in the thick ledger: 


2, 860 

And from Quesnel, Conway sent this report 
on the region: “The country is extremely 
favorable. In general it is open. Beautiful 
prairies are scattered along the route, which, 
in every direction seems to be covered with 
lakes. Occasionally we pass over a swamp, 
but most of the swampy country can be 
avoided by following the high knolls. Hay 
and pasturage can be had in abundance, and, 
by preparing for it in time, sufficient hay can 
be secured to winter any number of stock. 
This section of the country will also be found 
well adapted for raising stock and growing 
vegetables for the subsistence of employees.” 

Here, again, history has a contemporery ap- 
plication. In this area which Conway de- 
scribed, United States Army engineers have 
recently surveyed a route for a proposed rail- 
road to Alaska. And by “following the high 
knolls,” General O'Connor succeeded in 
building the Alcan Highway around the mus- 
keg swamps in the vicinity of Fort Nelson and 
Fort St. John, British Columbia settlements 
acrozs the Rocky Mountains. 

While his subordinates toiled over the 
ranges, Colonel Bulkley sailed into the flords 
and coves of the Inside Passage looking for 
places to land supplies. President Lincoln 
had instructed the American Navy to lend 
sloops and cutters for this purpose. From 
Fort George one of Bulkley's assistants, Frank 
L. Pope, wrote to him: 

“I have preferred to use the original Indian 
names of rivers, lakes, and mountains in 
most cases, not only as they are more ap- 
propriate, but also from the fact that they 
are distinguished by the Indian appella- 
tions in those portions of the country in 
which they are located.” 

Reporting on possible sources of food in the 
area, Pope continued, “Whitefish are taken 
in the lakes from November 1 until the ice 
covers the water. They are excellent fish 
and are quite numerous. Trout may be taken 
in the lakes and large rivers in the spring. 
The scarcity of birds is partially compen- 
sated by the superabundance of insects such 
as mosquitoes, black flies, gnats, and ants, 
with which the whole country literally 
swarms during the summertime.” 

In this instance, too, modern developments 
highlight the Telegraph Trail report. Fort 
George, from where Pope wrote to Colonel 
Bulkley, is now Prince George, the southern 
terminus of the proposed rail route to Alaska. 
And, as for the gnats and files which mantle 
the uplands in the summer, the men who 
built the Alcan Highway have am appropriate 
story. They claim that one of them came 
down on an airport and the attendants 
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thought it was a Flying Fortress and filled it 
with 180 gallons of high octane. 

North of Quesnel in the British Columbia 
solitudes the Western Union party hewed a 
50-foot right-of-way out of the forests. For 
nearly 8 decades this swath has been known 
throughout British Columbia and Alaska as 
the Telegraph Trail. Aviators have used it 
as a route to guide them to Alaska. Near the 
British Columbia-Yukon line the Telegraph 
‘Trail becomes part of the Alcan highway. 


COLONEL RECEIVED REPORTS FROM WILDERNESS 


As the work progressed, Colonel Bulkley 
received his reports from the wilderness. 
Pope wrote back that the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
“has charged us most exorbitant prices for 
all that we have received, as you will per- 
ceive by the vouchers.” The vouchers listed 
$3 for a blue serge shirt, 50 cents each for 
combs, $5 for beaver traps, $9 a pair for 
blankets, 50 cents each for calico handker- 
chiefs, and $3 for scarlet-hued belts. Pope 
also boasted that he and his men were learn- 
ing more about the country than the Hud- 
son’s Bay factors ever had known. 

As some of the parties entered Russian- 
America and others roamed across Siberia, 
hardships multiplied. The temperature 
crowded 70 degrees below. Men’s eyelids froze 
shut. Beards became as hard as the tele- 
graph wire. Colonel Bulkley complained to 
Secretary of State Seward that the Navy was 
failing to deliver the promised supplies. 
Capt. R. J. Bush, in a masterpiece of under- 
statement, wrote from Bush's station in 
Siberia. 

“T regret very much that the crowded state 
in which our house has been during the past 
winter prevented me from taking any obser- 
vations of the effect on the line by the 
Aurora Borealis. A house 25 feet Square 
occupied by from 30 to 60 men to eat and 
sleep in leaves but little room for experi- 
ments.” 

Slowly but steadily the adventure went for- 
ward. Poles were erected, lines strung, and 
routes surveyed. Negotiations even were 
started to extend the line to China. Then 
in the summer of 1866 the steamship Great 
Eastern miraculously laid the Atlantic cable. 
Europe and America were thus united across 
the ocean. The long, tortuous route via 
North America and Siberia seemed unneces- 
sary. The Western Union Co. issued orders 
to stop work. 

These orders did not reach the parties in 
Alaska and Siberia for nearly a full year. 
Glass insulators were sold to Indians and 
natives for drinking cups. Ponderous spools 
of telegraph wire were bartered for furs, the 
wire became suspension bridges and fish- 
nets. To this day Indians in British Colum- 
bia still ride on packhorses along the trails 
blazed by Bulkley, Conway, and Pope. On 
the map appear Telegraph Creek and the 
Bulkley River, and in Alaska a lake, a glacier, 
and a mountain are named for another mem- 
ber of the expedition, Robert Kennicott. 

When at last all the adventurers had re- 
turned to San Francisco, the main outfitting 
point, Colonel Bulkley told them: “Over 
nearly one-quarter of the circumference of 
the globe in frozen wilds, among savage 
tribes, and in unknown regions, you have 
steadily pursued your way, and, although 
the telegraph is unfinished, the world will 
recognize and applaud the knowledge you 
have added to its stores, and the daring 
spirits who have accomplished so much.” 

Part of Bulkley’s ledger is the map he 
used. It is listed in the ledger as “Map of 
Russian America, or Alaska Territory, com- 
piled for charts and surveys of Western Union 
Telegraph Expedition, Charles 8. Bulkley, en- 
gineer-in-chief.” On the map appear many 
places easily recognizable in Alaska today, 
even though the spelling has slightly 
changed: Fort Kadiak, Fort Sitka, Fort 
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Wrangell, Fort Youkon, Behring Strait, Ko- 
diak Island, Bristol Bay, Mount Fairweather. 

The Lewes River, along which is located 
Whitehorse, main base on the Alcan High- 
way, appears as the Lewis River on Bulkley’s 
map. The Andreanof Islands appear as the 
Andreanoffski Islands, and Unalaska Island 
is Ounalaska Island. But most points are 
instantly familiar to Alaskans—for example, 
the St. Elias Mountains. Oumnak Island, 
Norton Sound, Cook’s Inlet and the Taku 
River. In fact, the reports which Colonel 
Bulkley forwarded to Secretary of State Wil- 
liam H. Seward may have been the deter- 
mining factor in the latter's decision to pur- 
chase Alaska from the Czar's Government in 
1867 for the pittance of $7,200,000. 

The Telegraph Trail did not accomplish its 
mission, because an easier route for wires to 
Europe had been found. Yet it played a vital 
role in America’s acquisition of Alaska, a step 
of immeasurable historic significance, par- 
ticularly in the light of present-day events. 
It also pointed the way overland across 
America to Asia. The Alcan International 
Military Highway is one of the first efforts to 
follow that trail. 

“Whenever I think we have difficulties,” 
said General O’Connor, the commander of 
the Alcan Highway, “I can thumb through 
the journal kept by Colonel Bulkley and see 
the practically insurmountable obstacles 
which he and his men subdued.” Although 
the Bulkley journal is still in the Portland 
library, copies have been photostated at the 
order of Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson, a noted 
author in his own right and head of intelli- 
gence for the Army engineers. 

A copy is now in General O’Connor’s office 
and another in the office of Brig. Gen. Clar- 
ence L. Sturdevant, assistant chief of Army 
Engineers, who outlined the basic plan for 
constructing the Alcan Highway. General 
O'Connor has said he hopes to be able to pre- 
sent additional photostatic copies to libraries 
in such cities as Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria, 
Prince George, Juneau, Whitehorse, Fair- 
banks, Ketchikan, Edmonton, and other places 
directly or indirectly associated with the 
Alcan Highway and the Telegraph Trail. 


The G. O. P. Spangler Manner 
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or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Sprague Holden, from the Detroit Free 
Press of January 16, 1943: 

Tue G. O. P. SPANGLER MANNER 
(By Sprague Holden) 

Tender plants who wish to preserve their 
illusions about the G. O. P.'s status as one of 
the two principal bastions of our democratic 
system are urged to stay away from the cur- 
rent American Magazine. Therein is dyna- 
mite to their dreams. The piece is The 
G. O. P's New Stand; the author, Harrison E. 
Spangler. In the space of one short article 
the new Republican national chairman 
manages to give more aid and comfort to 
the New Deal than any one since Alf Landon 
came out of Kansas. True and earnest 
friends of the two-party system will read it 
and weep. 
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If what Chairman Spangler has outlined 
is new then time flows backward and old 
men grow into diapered babies. The G. O. P. 
has beaten to the bursting point, to little 
avail, any number of empty drums in the 
last decade. Spangler misses the remains of 
not one, patching them up with threadbare 
catchwords and tattered swatches—then 
pounds their heads off once more. 

The piece has more clichés and tired 
phrases than can be found outside of Bart- 
lett’s Quotations. It has the fresh, electric 
quality of the air in a sarcophagus. If this is 
a sample of the G. O. P. credo from now on, 
then a fourth term or a hand-picked White 
House heir apparent are a lead-pipe cinch 
21½ months hence. 

The appaling part of it is not in what Span- 
gler says he is for and what against. The 
fault is that he offers standard fare—too 
blamed standard. There is not an original 
idea or thought in the whole piece. His 
vision is limited to the point of blindness. 
The America of tomorrow, and the role we 
must play in the world, draw from him only 
timorous conjectures and a timid endorse- 
ment of United Nations cooperation. His 
closest approach to a positive stand on post- 
war matters is an approving word about jobs 
for returning soldiers. But even with that 
there are only vague generalities about how 
these are to be provided, 

Perhaps the most damning fact of all is 
that most Democrats could freely endorse 
everything Spangler sets down, except items 
that are clearly partisen. Lists, of course, 
don’t make for strong political leadership and 
the old saw about it being unfair to rip 
things from their context applies here, But 
it is unfair to the reader, not Spangler. 

You have to read the text to get the whole 
dead flavor. “What can humanly be done 
the Republican Party will do to see to it that 
this thing is done,” is a sample of his pedes- 
trian and negative exegesis. 

Either as a whole, or by items, the piece is 
unbelievably bad. Spangler’s summons has 
less lift than a wingless bomber. It is con- 
structive with appalling infrequency and 
when it does veer slightly from the stale old 
pattern the affirmation is half-hearted. Cas- 
par Milquetoast is a brash daredevil in com- 
parison. 

One screed doesn't make a party program, 
of course, but when a new national party 
chairmam seeks to survey the Nation’s fu- 
ture one expects something besides puerili- 
ties. Parties—and governments—perform 
their principal function, which is popular 
leadership, only when their aims are chal- 
lenging, their principles inspiring, and their 
programs create enthusiasm. Spangler's 
prospectus is a negation of these basic ele- 
ments. 

Oswald Spengler wrote apperceptively of 
The Decline of the West, Harrison E. Spang- 
ler unwittingly writes of the decline and 
bankruptcy of the Republican Party. Con- 
sider The G. O. P.'s New Stand as a criterion 
and the Republican Party may have got 
itself an undertaker instead of a national 
chairman. 


The Congress and 1943 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include a featured editorial 
which appeared in the Indiana Farmers 
Guide, issue of January 1, 1943. 

This editorial is so pertinent and timely 
that it needs nocomment. In calling it to 
the attention of the House, however, I do 
want to emphasize the fact that no state- 
ment I have seen more accurately re- 
flects the hopes and desires of the Ameri- 
can people for this Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. If there is any doubt in your minds 
as to the thoughts of the voters as they 
went to the polls last November 3, I want 
particularly to commend this short edi- 
torial as well worth your careful thought 
and study: 

THE CONGRESS AND 1943 

When the new Congress convenes in Wash- 
ington in January it will carry into its ses- 
sion the one remaining hope of the people of 
the United States for a continuation of the 
constitutional government under which they 
have lived since the birth of the Nation. 

If the Members of this Congress, more 
evenly divided in political party allegiance 
than its immediate rs, can unite 
to recover the legislative authority which the 
body has heretofore been cajoled into sur- 
rendering to the executive branch, there will 
be an immediate surcease of the reckless im- 
positions that have wrecked transportation, 
business and individual effort in the United 
States. 

If the Members of the Congress aline them- 
selves as Democrat and Republicans, abdicate 
to the lame duck administrators nominated 
by the New Deal and supinely allow the 
personal appointees of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to exercise authority vested only in Members 
of the Congress the socialization of the Gov- 
ernment will be complete. 

There exists no doubt in the minds of any- 
one as to which course the people of the 
United States desire the Congress to follow. 
The Nation is more than weary with the effort 
to keep up with the thousands of rules, pro- 
claimations, and regulations imposed, with- 
out rhyme or reason, in the effort to destroy 
the social economy of our forefathers. It is 
looking to this Congress to call a halt to the 
encroachments on the liberties of the people, 
the regimentation of their lives, and the 
senseless spending which is undermining the 
ability of the people to fight a total war. 


It has been suggested that there is no better 


way to curb the rioting of the bureaucrats 
than to cut off at the source the money from 
the Public Treasury that is necessary to the 
continuation of the visionaries’ pet schemes. 
Congress may do this. 

It has also been suggested that a renewal of 
the bill which sought to confer on he Fed- 
eral district courts the authority to review 
each mandate of the multitude of New Deal 
bureaucrats would serve to curb the mad 
usurpations of authority under which the 
Nation is writhing. Always it has been the 
case that when dictators must justify their 
dictation they are more restrained and wiser 
in their action than when, as at present, 
there is no way to put their decrees to the 
test of reasonableness and sense. 

Either, or both of these methods of preserv- 
ing the Government under which the United 
States grew into the strongest nation of the 
world is recommended to the Members of the 
new Congress. 

The people of the United States care not 
how the task is accomplished but they are 
praying, as fervently as they can pray, that 
this Congress will not let them down—that 
it will function as our forefathers who created 
i+ expected it to function. 

On the answer to the prayer depends much, 
With the first indication that Congress is 


responsive to the will of the people as ex- 
pressed at the last election there will spring 
up a confidence in the future that will put 
more effort and vigor into the prosecution of 
this unwanted war than our enemies ever 
believed was possible.— TR PUBLISHER. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
the agents of Russia refuse to accept any 
oleomargarine on lease-lend. They de- 
mand butter. Allies are choosers. 

The political complications on the 
North African battle front are only a hint 
of the difficulties toward a permanent 
peace, 

The jockeying now going on between 
nations for future control of commercial 
airways is the second war now in prog- 
ress. 

The main difference between the in- 
dictments of Ed and Errol Flynn is that 
the former deals with the taxpayers and 
is not statutory. 

The guaranteeing at home of the first 
of the four freedoms we intend to extend 
to the world is the safest way to prevent 
dictatorship here. 

Two store burglars, being appre- 
hended at night, told policemen they 
were janitors. “O. K.,“ say the officers, 
“we'll give you time and a half for this 
overtime.” 

Representative O’Brien, of Chicago, 
left the House 4 years ago to be the Cook 
County sheriff. Having served his 4 
years there, he now returns to Congress. 

The victorious sweeps in recent 
months of the Russian Army had no 
effect whatsoever on the House Demo- 
crat caucus toward putting Marcan- 
TONIO on the Judiciary Committee. 

Defeated “lame ducks,” 
The voters turn down, 
Are put in bureaus, 
To push folks around. 
—Contributed. 


The recent death of the soldier, 
Rowan, who “carried the Message to 
Garcia” reminds one of the often for- 
gotten lesson it taught. His type in the 
work-a-day world today is so refreshing 
yet so rare. 

A paid half-page ad in a Washington 
paper calls Congress’ attention to the 
wicked waste of three men doing only 
the work of one in defense industries 
and suggests where our lost manpower 
might be found. 

Chairman CLARENCE CANNoN of the 
Appropriations Committee throws a 
luncheon for his 43 members, the larg- 
est standing committee of the House in 
all the country’s years. The table was 
decorated with 20 pots of flowers and 
there was not a woman in the room. 
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Farm Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the attached communi- 
cations to call attention to one of the 
many serious problems that confront our 
country’s farmers, who have been asked 
to produce more food than ever before 
in the Nation’s history. In the name of 
common sense and fair play, why cannot 
some of these burdensome and unneces- 
sary restrictions be lifted so that farm 
producers can produce to the limit? 

The communications follow: 


Berkeley, Calif., January 15, 1943. 
Hon. JOHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We are sending you a copy of a 
resolution passed at a regular meeting of the 
board of directors of California Farm Bureau 
Federation held on January 7, together 
with a copy of a letter to Hon. James F. 
Byrnes, from Mr. Ray B. Wiser. A similar 
letter was sent to Messrs. Jeffers, Eastman, 
Henderson, and Wickard. The statement of 
facts referred to in Mr. Wiser's letter was 
completed by the writer and copies sent by 
air mail to each of the persons named above 
on Monday, January 11. 

We are also sending you a copy of the state- 
ment prepared as directed by the resolution. 
A careful inspection of this statement will 
show you that a desperate situation prevails 
here in California as a result of the handling 
of applications for certificates of war neces- 
sity by the Office of Defense Transportation, 
and the administration of gasoline rationing 
for farm transportation equipment and the 
regulation of its use for all other farm pur- 
poses by the Office of Price Administration. 

A careful analysis of over 600 cases shows 
that farmers who filed their applications di- 
rect with Office of Defense Transportation 
received only 50 percent of the mileage re- 
quested and only 52 percent of the mileage 
actually operated in the conduct of their bus- 
iness last year, while those farmers who made 
their applications through county farm trans- 
portation committees, and the mileage re- 
quested had the committee’s approval, only 
received 46.5 percent of the amount requested 
and less than 41 percent of the miles used in 
their farm operations last year. 

While Office of Defense Transportation em- 
ployees now are inclined to make corrections 
and in some cases local rationing boards are 
doing a good job, more often the local Office 
of Price Administration boards are arbitrary 
and unreasonable, and in many cases even 
refuse to grant the amount of gasoline pro- 
vided for on the farmers’ Office of Defense 
Transportation certificates. 

All of these points are set forth time after 
time in our statement of facts, and we assure 
you that the program as now being operated 
does just the opposite from what was intend- 
ed, and should be discontinued immediately. 
If that is not done it will result in a serious 
situation in the production of food. We urge 
you to have the proper parties give this mat- 
ter personal attention, If any additional 
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information is desired, we will be glad to 
furnish it. 
Yours very truly, 
J. J. DEVEL, 
Director. 
CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Berkeley, Calif., January 8, 1943. 
Hon. JAMES F. BYRNES, 
Director, Office of Economic Stabilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The handling of Office of Defense 
Transportation Order No, 21 in connection 
with farm transportation equipment has been 
such that it has materially reduced plantings 
and interfered with the maximum production 
of food. A thorough discussion of the fac- 
tors involved was had at the meeting of the 
board of directors of California Farm Bureau 
Federation yesterday. Following the discus- 
sion the attached resolution was passed. 

California Farm Bureau Federation is a 
general farm organization having more than 
25,000 farm families in California as mem- 
bers. Its primary activities are now being 
carried on to increase the production of nec- 
essary food and fiber needed in the war 
effort. 

There will be filed with you in the next 
few days a statement as to the facts which 
caused the attached resolution to be passed 
by J. J. Deuel, manager of our law and utili- 
ties department. Your prompt cooperation 
in carrying out the request of the resolution 
will be sincerely appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ray B. WISER, 
President. 

Whereas the present maladministration of 
the enforcement of Office of Defense Trans- 
portation Order No. 21 as it is applied to 
farm transportation equipment, and the reg- 
ulation of the use of gasoline for all farm 
uses in connection therewith is seriously 
interfering with the. production of food so 
necessary to the war effort; and 

Whereas due to the use of application forms 
by Office of Defense Transportation contain- 
ing many questions impossible to answer, 
requesting information that does not exist, 
and not applicable to California agricultural 
conditions, the use of poorly worded form 
letters which are not suitable for the cases 
in which they are used, and the lack of 
necessary forms or blanks for appeal, much 
confusion exists resulting in many thousands 
of miles of useless driving and waste of man- 
power at this time of great shortage of labor; 
and 

Whereas here where no shortage exists, the 
rationing of gasoline for farm transportation 
and regulation of its use for other farm 
equipment by Office of Price Administration 
offices, which in many cases are not properly 
equipped and have insufficient help to handle 
the work, causes much unnecessary driving 
and loss of valuable time by both farm owners 
and farm employees: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor discontinuance of 
gasoline rationing for farm transportation 
and regulation of its use for other farm 
purposes, and instruct our law and utilities 
department to make prompt application to 
the proper authorities for immediate discon- 
tinuance of this useless and wasteful practice. 


Food Production Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


Morris, N. Y., January 15, 1943. 
Representative EDWIN A. HALL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hatt: The recent Associated 
Press release in which you were quoted as 
telling the House that efforts had been made 
to make a “guinea pig” out of the American 
farmer, is very timely, and perhaps you would 
be glad to receive a small portion of my 
slant, and observations along that same 
subject. 

First of all, I wish to state that I am pro- 
ducing about 500 pounds of milk per day, 
and could produce 800 pounds or more per 
day. I have the necessary hay, and silage 
to increase production that much. How- 
ever, the trouble lies in the fact that I do 
not know from one day to the next, what 
new bureaucratic, flim-flam plan will be 
released out of Washington, which will 
always be designed to slap the farmer in the 
face, and win votes for this socialistic New 
Deal. 

If this was all for the war effort, farmers 
would not mind. They are willing to work 
even longer hours to bring about a quick 
victory. However, when they note the atti- 
tude of labor, and that of the present admin- 
istration toward the 8-hour day, with time 
and a half, and double time for Sundays, 
their morale, and that of their hired help 
is becoming weaker and weaker. Hired help 
is actually “gold-bricking,” and quoting 
wages paid to war workers. They say, “Why 
should I kill myself on the job? You do not 
pay me overtime.” What can the owner of 
a farm say? 

The fact of the matter is, as badly as this 
country needs milk, and its products, I pre- 
dict that there will be much less next year, 
unless steps are taken at once to forestall the 
reasons. 

What are some of these reasons? Let me 
give you my own experience in respect to feed 
and I might add, that I am in a position to 
know what constitutes my difficulty, also 
ecnstitutes the difficulty of all milk pro- 
ducers. Some months ago, I bought on con- 
tract, 20 tons of 24 percent dairy ration, 
which cost me $2.47 per hundred. After 
taking out 1 ton, I was told that the balance 
could not be mixed, and no more would be 
available, because the Government had 
clamped down on necessary ingredients of 
high protein. That in the future, only an 18- 
or 20-percent protein feed would be avail- 
able. The price of the same would be $2.77, 
or 30 cents higher, to produce, if my judg- 
ment is correct, from 10 to 20 percent less 
milk. This would, of course, vary on the 
individual farms, due to quality of hay, etc. 

There are conflicting stories, as to just 
who is responsible for a condition which can 
only spell less production of milk, at a time 
when every pound and even more is needed to 
feed a hungry world. 

It is up to Congress to investigate and 
correct the same, or this Nation may awaken 
with too little and too late. 

It is not just my loss in this feed company 
not being able to live up to their contract. 
It might mean that the soldiers and rifie 
makers will have to go without, or eat the 
steel for the guns. 

May I offer a few suggestions to you and 
to Congress? 

Get tough, and see that justice and equal- 
ity are shown to all in this country. See 
that the legislative and judicial branches 
retain the same power and dignity as was 
given them in the Constitution, and that 
the executive branch goes not further than 
its proper place. Leave the farmer free to 
produce and expand his production of all 
foods. It is wistful thinking to ask farmers 
to produce more and to establish goals of 
production by one bureau and then have 
them roped and hog-tied by another bureau. 
You cannot place an electrical engineer in a 
Position of authority to tell me how to milk 
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cows nor to tell another man how to feed 
hogs. 

Find out who some of these socialist- 
minded reformers are. Look into the back- 
ground of those who hold responsible jobs 
in these various departments in Washington. 
It might be found that all of their flag 
waving for our way of living is a blind alley 
for other activities. 

Farmers want to win this war, and they 
know that it means hard work, not just hot 
air, and overtime pay. They are not asking 
for an E on their barn doors, nor a banquet 
thrown in their favor, if they refuse to work 
after 8 hours. They expect Congress to be 
just, and fair, and to make laws with that 
in mind. They want no special handouts, 
and then have the Government rub those 
same handouts into their faces, to build up 
parity prices, based on prices of 1909 to 1914, 
the time when Columbus discovered America, 
or any other period except the present period. 

In my constant contact with farmers, I 
find that they are ready to back you nearly 
100 percent in your efforts to preserve democ- 
racy, under the system which has made this 
Nation the greatest country on earth. 

The subject is long, and I must close, 

Respectfully yours, 
Howarp H. HALBERT. 


McMasters Advocates World Federal 


Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Chelsea (Mass.) Record of January 13, 
1943: 


M’MASTERS ADVOCATES WORLD FEDERAL UNION— 
CHAIRMAN OF NATIONAL PENSION COMMITTEE, 
SPEAKING AT ROTARY, URGES ELECTION OF 
ROOSEVELT AS PRESIDENT OF NEW ORDER 
William H. McMasters, chairman of Na- 

tional Pension Committee, speaking before 

the Rotary Club at its regular weekly meet- 
ing yesterday, outlined a plan for the “United 

States of the World” that he insists must 

follow the present war or else our entire war 

effort will prove just as ineffectual as the last 
war. 

“I feel that the Federal Union that has 
been so successful in the United States of 
America can be spread out until it takes in 
the entire world,” said Mr. McMasters. “I 
hearti'y disagree with most of the plans for 
world peace that are being suggested by 
those who feel that only a part of the world 
should become associated for the purpose of 
preserving peace. Such a peace of compul- 
sion would be only temporary. Just as we 
have finally entered into a total war, so we 
must eventually enter into a total peace. 

“I would set up the same sort of union and 
the same general legislative machinery and 
executive power as is now in force in Amer- 
ica—a house and senate, a president of the 
world, a cabinet of advisers, and a supreme 
court. To give the idea tangible substance, 
I offer as the candidate of the United States 
for president of tne supergovernment our 
own President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is 
my opinion that in the present state of world 
thought, if the plan were set up right now, 
that President Roosevelt would be the unani- 
mous choice of the whole world for the post 
of president of the new and peaceful world 
government, 
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“I advocate direct election by the votes of 
the people of their senators and representa- 
tives in the world congress—every nation to 
have at least one 1 each branch. In nations 
that have large populations I would limit the 
representatives to 1 for each 5,000,000 of 
population. On that basis the lower branch 
of the world government would have only 
about the same number as our own Congress. 
Those who think the plan fantastic might 
visualize President Roosevelt as the new head 
of this voluntary world democracy and it 
will then become practical and intriguing. 
The only time when wars will cease to scourge 
the earth will be when every nation has its 
free voice in the world management. This 
plan covers that point fully.” 

Mr. McMasters, introduced by Rotarian 
William E. Dailey, gave the club one of its 
most interesting sessions of the season. 


The New Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orp, I include comment from Iowa on 
The New Congress, an editorial written 
by a distinguished citizen, A. L. Frisbie, 
for the Grinnell (Iowa) Herald-Regis- 
ter: 

THE NEW CONGRESS 

We cannot help wondering about the new 
Congress which came into being last Mon- 
day. 
One thing seems evident and that is that 
it will not be a “rubber stamp” Congress. 
We believe that is as it should be. A Con- 
gress which insists on passing its own legis- 
lation instead of passing legislation which 
has been written for it is a Congress which is 
performing its function. It is a healthy sign 
when we find a Congress which gives every 
evidence of doing this. 

There seems to be no question that in past 
years there has been an increasing tendency 
on the part of the executive department of 
the Government to take unto itself the pow- 
ers of the legislative branch. There has been 
too much of the “pass this or else” attitude. 
We have always felt and believe that we have 
mentioned the fact occasionally, that a gov- 
ernment that operates on this basis is a lop- 
sided government, Congress was created to 
make the laws and Congress should be al- 
lowed to make the laws. 

Indeed, judging from the past, we believe 
that laws passed by Congress would have 
been better than some of the half-baked and 
poorly written measures which have been 
passed under Executive compulsion. 

We believe that there is no question but 
that the present Congress, no longer over- 
whelmingly pro-administration, will “feel its 
oats” to some extent and will insist on stand- 
ing on its own feet. This, we believe, is the 
way it should be. 

We hope, however, that Congress will re- 
member that the great business before the 
country today is winning the war and that no 
partisan considerations should be allowed to 
interfere with that great objective. Con- 
gress, we feel, can cooperate to that end with- 
out in the least interfering with its functions 
as a law-making body. We hope that it will, 
and in the meantime we await with consid- 
erable expectancy whatever it may be that 
will happen during the next few months. 


Questions and Answers Concerning the 
Income-Tax Liability of Members of 
the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable confusion regard- 
ing the filing of income-tax returns and 
payment of the tax on the part of mem- 
bers of the armed forces. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has prepared 
a series of questions and answers on the 
subject which I believe would be helpful 
to Members in answering inquiries on 
the subject, and I therefore have asked 
unanimous consent to have the brief 
statement inserted in the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue Guy T. 
Helvering said today that certain questions 
have arisen with regard to the Federal in- 
come-tax liability for the year 1942 of the 
personnel of the armed forces of the United 
States. The questions and answers thereto 
are as follows: 

POSTPONEMENT OF PAYMENT 


Question. When may the payment of in- 
come tax be postponed by reason of a person 
being in the armed forces of the United 
States? 

Answer. If such a person is serving in the 
United States, the collection of the tax 
(whether the tax falls due prior to or during 
his period of military service) is deferred 
without interest for a period up to 6 months 
after the termination of his military service 
if he establishes by a statement of his finan- 
cial condition filed with the collector of in- 
ternal revenue that his ability to pay is ma- 
terially impaired on account of such service. 
‘The form of statement may be obtained from 
the collector, 

In the case of a person in the military 
forces of the United States, who at the time 
the tax would otherwise be due, is serving 
on sea duty or outside the United States, the 
collection of the tax is postponed until the 
15th day of the third month (approximately 
75 days) following the end of the month in 
which the individual ceases to be in such 
service outside the United States or ceases to 
be on sea duty. In such cases it will be 
unnecessary to establish inability to pay the 
tax. 

RETURNS OF THOSB SERVING OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 

Question. Are members of the armed forces 
serving outside the United States required 
to file their income-tax returns on March 15, 
1943? 

Answer. The due date for the filing of 
income-tax returns is postponed in the case 
of any person in the military or naval forces 
of the United States, who at the time the 
return would otherwise be due, is serving on 
sea duty or outside the United States. The 
term “United States’ means the States and 
the District of Columbia. The time within 
which a return may be filed in such cases is 
the fifteenth day of the third month (ap- 
proximately 75 days) following the end of 
the month in which the individual ceases 
to be in such service outside the United 
States or ceases to be on sea duty. 


TREATMENT OF FAMILY ALLOWANCE 


Question. Is the family allowance made to 
the dependents of the members of the armed 
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forces of the United States exempt from 
Federal income tax? 

Answer. The entire amount of the family 
allowance is exempt from tax on the part 
of the beneficiary. A portion is contributed 
by the Government and part is withheld from 
the pay of the enlisted man. The portion 
contributed by the Government is consid- 
ered to be a gift and the amount withheld 
from the pay of the ealisted man is part of 
his taxable income. . 


TREATMENT OF PAY ALLOTMENT 


Question. Is the pay allotted by the per- 
sonnel of the armed forces to designated 
beneficiaries taxable to the beneficiaries? 

Answer. No. The amount allotted is tax- 
able income to the person making the allot- 
ment. 

INCREASED EXEMPTION 


Question. Is any part of the pay received 
in the year 1942 by the personnel of the 
armed forces for active service during the 
present war exempt from Federal income tax? 

Answer, Yes. If the person is not a com- 
missioned officer and then only to the fol- 
lowing extent—the person must be a member 
of the military or naval forces of the United 
States below the grade of commissioned offi- 
cer on December 31, 1942, in which event he 
should not include in gross income the first 
$250 if he were single on such date or the 
first $300 if married or the head of a family 
on such date. These exclusions from gross 
income are in addition to the 
exemption of $500 allowed single persons and 
$1,200 allowed married persons. 


TREATMENT OF GRATUITY PAY 


Question. Is the amount paid to the bene- 
ficlary of a deceased officer or enlisted man 
representing 6 months’ pay, known as “gratu- 
ity pay,” taxable income to the beneficiary? 

Answer. No. This amount represents a 
gift by the United States and need not be 
included in income. 


Give Recognition Where Recognition 
Is Due 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable W. G. Skelly, president of the 
Skelly Oil Co., outstanding business 
executive, philanthropist, and commu- 
nity builder of my State, recognizing the 
outstanding part the American farmer 
has, and is, contributing toward winning 
the war, has initiated his own individual 
plan of recognition to the farmers for 
their outstanding achievements. I in- 
sert the same as part of my remarks: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


My Dran Frienps: Well-deserved praise has 
been given the members and branches of our 
fighting forces for distinguished service on 
the far-flung battle fronts of this global war. 

Defense plant workers in all parts of the 
United States have been cited for outstanding 
contributions in the battle of production. 

Business, too, has received honorable men- 
tion for putting national welfare ahead of 
private gain. 

All of this is entirely fitting and proper. 

But what about the American farmer? 
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It is my feeling that no group of citizens 
has responded more generously or more mag- 
nificently to this Nation’s call for increased 
production than American farmers. You 
have done what was asked of you, quietly, 
without fanfare—and in spite of increasing 
shortages of labor and equipment. 

I feel that due recognition of your achieve- 
ments should be made. Because of my many 
years of close association with farmers in the 
Midwest I would like the privilege of sponsor- 
ing recognition of superior achievement in 
agriculture. 

Starting as soon as possible, therefore, we 
will honor, each week, a Midwest farmer, farm 
wife, farm family, 4-H Club member, Future 
Farmer of America, or member of some other 
farm organization for notable contribution to 
the war effort in the production of food. A 
committee of recognized authorities on agri- 
culture will select one outstanding person or 
family for each week’s award on a basis of ac- 
complishment, such as record crops, record 
production of poultry, livestock, etc. 

The name of the person or family selected 
for citation each week will be announced on 
Skelly Oil Co.’s radio program over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. network, and the ac- 
complishment will be told in detail, so that 
other farmers may profit thereby. 

To each person or family thus cited for 
superior achievement in agriculture, we will 
award a $100 United States war bond, and 
the Skelly “S” pennant for superior achieve- 
ment in agriculture, along with other dis- 
tinguishing and identifying insignia. 

Presentation of these awards for superior 
achievement in agriculture will be made at 
appropriate ceremonies in the city or town 
nearest the recipient’s residence. 

I hope and trust that this step will encour- 
age you to hasten victory with ever-increasing 
production of food. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. G. SKELLY, 


Address of Speaker Sam Rayburn at 
Houston, Tex., December 21, 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having heretofore been granted to 
me for that purpose, I am inserting here- 
with an address delivered by the Speaker 
of the House, the Honorable Sam RAY- 
BUnx, on December 21, 1942, on the oc- 
casion of the launching at Houston of the 
U. S. S. Moore by the Brown Shipbuild- 
ing Co. of Houston, Tex. It is as follows: 


We watch today while a ship goes down to 
the sea in freedom’s cause. Meeting fire with 
fire, blast with blast, she is dedicated to the 
protection of men who go to face a like ordeal 
on foreign soil. For such purpose the name 
she bears— J. S. S. Moore—is well chosen; 
it is the name of a young American, scarcely 

out of boyhood, who stood up most bravely 
to that ordeal, and most bravely is fallen in 
that cause. No higher adventure can our 
life hold than that which is here symbolized. 

We bid this ship, the destroyer escort ves- 

sel U. S. S. Moore, Godspeed. But also, for 
the people of America, let us address our- 
selves to one who has gone through worse 
than fire, worse than the terror of bullets 
or the deadliness of bombs. To the mother 
of Fred Kenneth Moore, seaman, first class, 
who fought gallantly for man’s freedom and 


gallantly died, and whose name this ship 
takes back into the same fight—to this 
mother who now stands here at my side let 
us speak for America. 

It is not easy to tell you, courageous Amer- 
ican mother, what is in our hearts. It will 
not be easy to tell the other American mothers 
whose losses match your own, The price 
your son has paid is reckoned in a brighter 
currency than words. So, too, the silent 
agony that tears do not wash away. That is 
why we are trying to speak to you in action 
rather than in words—to you, Mrs. Fred 
Moore, and to those other American mothers 
who go hand in hand with you through the 
days ahead. We are trying to say it in the 
launching of warships, rather than in speech. 
We are trying to give you our answer in vic- 
tories, rather than in ceremony. That is 
the answer your sacrifice deserves. And an- 
swer it we shall, at home in working and 
giving, and on battlefields abroad in fighting, 
until the blows that have felled your loved 
ones are given back, until we shall know 
that they are not fallen in vain. 

Your son, Mrs. Moore, left the home you 
made for him in the little town of Greenville, 
Tex., as countless other American boys have 
left their homes to joint this fight, confident 
of his strength, sure of his purpose, a smile 
for you on his face, and an ache for you in 
his heart. When he walked into the Naval 
Recruiting Station in Dallas on July 31, 1940, 
he was not yet 19 years old. Old enough to 
join the Navy, yet not so old that you your- 
self could watch him go without something 
of the heartache you once felt on seeing him 
off to his first day at school; not quite old 
enough to have lost the boyish grin you loved 
so dearly, not so old that you could see him 
off now without wondering whether he still 
might need the care that you and the Baptist 
minister who is your husband had given him 
through the years. 

But your son, despite his years, Mrs. Moore, 
was very much a man, So much a man, so 
sure that what he was fighting for was also 
worth dying for, that when the hour of test 
came, he met it as only a man could. Fred 
Kenneth Moore was killed in action at Pearl 
Harbor. There is no need to repeat to you 
the story which your mother’s heart has gone 
over—too many times since then—of the way 
he met death, but for those gathered here I 
shoud like to read the brief citation that 
went with the award to your son of the Navy 
Cross, presented March 18, 1942. From this 
citation I quote: 

“For distinguished service, extraordinary 
courage, and devotion to duty and disre- 
gard for his own safety during the attack 


on the fleet in Pear! Harbor, T. H., by Japanese: 


forces on December 7, 1941. In spite of orders 
from his gun captain to take cover when the 
enemy strafing became severe, Seaman Moore 
remained at his station on antiaircraft gun 
No. 1 of the U. S. S. Arizona with two other 
members of the gun crew and assisted in 
keeping it in operation against the enemy 
until he was killed by an explosion.” 

Your son fought, Mrs. Moore, as only a 
man can fight who has within him the love 
of freedom in which our Nation was founded. 
Your son knew, Mrs. Moore, as Only a man 
can know from a conviction deep within 
his soul, the menace to that freedom which 
suddenly filled the skies over Pearl Harbor, 
We can forget his tender years. In the 
memory of what he did, we can seek to 
imbue ourselves with his spirit, to fortify 
ourselves with the understanding that was 
his. We can work and fight and give and, if 
need be, die that this boy who was so very 
much a man and his comrades shall not 
have died in vain. 

This, then, is our answer, Mrs. Moore, to 
you and to the mothers of America who, in 
spirit, stand with you today as another ship 
of war goes down to the sea. We shall 
launch yet more ships, we shall train yet 
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more men to fight the enemy your sons 
have fought, we shall send yet more planes 
and guns against that enemy. And of our- 
selves, whatever we are called upon to give, 
we shall give, whether it be work or sacrifice 
or life itself. The Nation for which Fred 
Kenneth Moore died, the Nation for which 
the U. S. S. Moore carries on in 1942, finds 
her immortality in the spirit of free men. 
That spirit is undying, 


Message of Governor Snell, of Oregon, to 
the Oregon Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing message was delivered by Earl E. 
Snell, Governor of Oregon, at the open- 
ing session of the Oregon State Legisla- 
ture, at the time he was inducted into 
office. The Governor discusses many of 
the problems confronting our State in 
this critical period, many of which are 
of national importance: 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, members of the 
forty-second legislative assembly of the great 
State of Oregon, in assuming the high office 
of Governor of my native State I feel impelled 
by a sense of gratitude to express my profound 
appreciation for the honor conferred. How- 
ever, I recognize full well that my apprecia- 
tion may best be expressed by a dedication 
to the fullest extent of my energy and capac- 
ity to faithful performance and acceptance 
of many duties and responsibilities incum- 
bent upon the Governor of this great com- 
monwealth. 

As members of this forty-second legislative 
assembly, you are meeting during one of the 
most critical periods in the history of our 
Nation. You are meeting at a time when 
our country is engaged in a great global war— 
the extent and scope and likeness of which 
the world has never known. Upon victory 
depends the continuation of all that we 
cherish and hold dear—our liberties, our 
homes, our sacred institutions—the Ameri- 
can way of life. Representatives of Nazi 


. tyranny and Japanese despotism—cruel, 


greedy, and ruthless—have as their goal world 
power and conquest and complete subjuga- 
‘tion of all peoples of all the earth. Their 
designs are so. all-inclusive and so fraught 
with danger and potentialities that they 
stagger the intellectual powers of human 
comprehension. The over-all progress and 
advancement of the Allied forces during re- 
cent months have given us cause for in- 
creased hope and encouragement. Yet it is 
only the beginning of a determined march— 
a march that is difficult but certain—that 
leads down that long road to victory. 


OREGON’S WAR RECORD CITED 


In keeping with her duty and glorious tra- 
ditions of the historic past Oregon once more 
has demonstrated her unswerving loyalty and 
patriotism by establishing records which are 
the envy of the entire Union. 

We are reminded that in the Spanish- 
American War an Oregon 1egiment, composed 
entirely of volunteers, was the first to land in 
the Philippines, and the first to enter the 
walled city of Manila. 

In the First World War Oregon in propor- 
tion to population led all States of the Union 
in furnishing volunteers: was first in the Na- 
tion to recruit all National Guard quotas to 
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full war strength—mobilization overnight of 
the first National Guard regiment in the 
country to be ready for service; first to com- 
plete machinery for the operation of the Se- 
lective Service Act, and in addition Oregon es- 
tablished the enviable record of oversubscrip- 
tion of each and every one of the four Lib- 
erty Loan drives held during that period. 

Oregon’s record during this present emer- 
gency is equally significant. Oregon has been 
at the top in several phases of civil defense 
activities, and for a period ranked first in 
the Nation in purchase of individual Defense 
bonds. Oregon has consistently exceeded its 
quota. In the fall of 1940, when the Presi- 
dent ordered expansion of the National Guard 
our quota was filled in 1 week, to lead the 
entire Union. Most significant, however, is 
the fact that once again Oregon led the Na- 
tion in volunteers for both the Army and 
Navy. 

Many of our Oregon boys have already 
made the supreme sacrifice in this great 
cause of liberty, truth, and justice. Our 
sympathetic hearts are filled with grief as 
we share the emotions of the mothers and 
fathers, the sisters and brothers, the wives, 
sons, and daughters of those brave men who 
gave the full measure of devotion. Yet no 
greater honor, no greater glory hath any man. 

I wish to suggest that here we pause dur- 
ing the deliberations of this assembly to rise 
and bow our heads in a moment of silent 
tribute. 

May it please God that the day of victory— 
final and complete—be hastened and made 
secure. 

SHORT SESSION URGED 


Many of you members of this legislative 
assembly are occupying places of responsi- 
bility in your various eommunities in con- 
nection with America’s all-out war effort. I 
know that you are anxious to return to those 
important posts at the very earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

This is no ordinary session. These are no 
ordinary times. During normal times the 
legislative mill ofttimes has become clogged 
with unimportant and unnecessary legisla- 
tion, resulting in delay, confusion, added ex- 
pense, and a lengthened session. Such inci- 
dents should not occur in ordinary times and 
certainly not now when every available ounce 
of energy and effort should be directed to- 
ward hastening the day of victory. Time 
truly is of the essence. With essential in- 
dustries and business generally pleading for 
help; with various war activities and defense 
programs in dire need of additional assist- 
ance, the men and women of this legislative 
assembly together with the: whose presence 
is required, should not be detained here a 
moment longer than is absolutely necessary. 

Therefore, I suggest for your earnest con- 
sideration that legislation at this session be 
confined to measures having to do with the 
winning of this war; post-war planning or 
legislation essential to that period; taxation, 
particularl, property tax relief; consolida- 
tions and economy programs; necessary ap- 
propriation measures and only such other 
legislation as determined to be necessary and 
essential to the welfare and well-being of the 
people of our State and deemed to be of such 
urgency as necessary of enactment now. 

Your responsibilities as members of this 
forty-second legislative assembly are greater 
than those heretofore attendant upon legis- 
lators any time in the history of our State. 
When the resolution of adjournment sine die 
is adopted may it be said that the Forty- 
second Assembly of the Oregon Legislature, 
meeting at a time when our country was in- 
volved in a great World War, was one of the 
most forthright, consistent, and businesslike 
sessions in Oregon’s history. To that end is 
pledged the fullest cooperation of the execu- 
tive department. 

The founders of the government of the 
State of Oregon, under the provisions of sec- 
tion I of article III of the constitution, wise- 


ly ordained that the powers should be divided 
into three separate and distinct departments 
of government—the legislative, the execu- 
tive including the administrative, and the 
judicial, The constitution further provides, 
however, that the chief executive shall, from 
time to time, make certain recommendations 
to the legislative assembly. 

In keeping with the suggestions for a short 
session and under the provisions of the 
Oregon constitution I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to suggest certain specific recommen- 
dations for your earnest consideration. 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE BILL PLANNED 


The present Oregon State defense council 
was organized June 1, 1941, by executive 
order of the Governor. It was formed 
promptly following a request from the Presi- 
dent of the Unite“ States. By virtue of the 
method of its creation it has lacked statutory 
authority as a legal entity or State agency 
and as such could not receive nor disburse 
State funds. With approval of the State 
emergency board, and supplemented by the 
assistance of personnel from several State 
departments, its activities have been financed 
from appropriations made at the 1941 legis- 
lative session for expansion of activities of 
the State police and organization of a State 
guard. 

Thousands of loyal and patriotic Orego- 
nians are contributing freely of their time 
and effort in carrying out the responsibilities 
assigned to them under this program which is 
designed for the protection of home and 
fireside and for the general welfare of our 
citizens. 

There have been mistakes and misunder- 
standing to be sure but when we consider 
that tl e civilian defense program was, and is, 
a voluntary emergency organization virtually 
set up overnight our appreciation for the 
splendid service it has rendered to our State 
is increased. 

A civilian defense bill taken from the uni- 
form act as adopted by many States of the 
Union will be submitted for your considera- 
tion and approval, The proposed measure 
carries an appropriation, as funds sufficient 
from other departments are no longer avall- 
able. It is hoped that no emergency will 
arise which will make necessary an appeal 
to the emergency board. However, it will be 
necessary to rely to considerable degree upon 
supplemental aid and assistance from depart- 
mental personnel and in the use of equip- 
ment. The full success of the program de- 
pends upon the continued help and assist- 
ance of individuals, groups, organizations, 
and private and public agencies. 

The Oregon National Guard was mobilized 
and called into Federal service by Executive 
order on September 16, 1940. As a result of 
this action the 1941 legislature passed an act 
authorizing the creation of a State guard and 
outlining certain of its responsibilities. Un- 
der the provisions of that act a State guard 
was organized December 10, 1941, and has 
functioned as such since that date. By the 
terms and provisions of that act the organiza- 
tion will cease to function as of January 21, 
1943, the date of its termination as set forth 
in the law. 

The need and importance of a continuation 
of the activities of a State guard during this 
emergency are well recognized,I am sure. In 
recommending its continuation and keeping 
in mind that the present act expires January 
21—10 days hence—I suggest that the emer- 
gency clause be employed and that attention 
be given to early enactment. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION PROPOSED 


It is my recommendation that this legis- 
lature enact legislation extending the benefits 
to Oregon members of our armed forces serv- 
ing in World War No. 2. Among other things 
those benefits should include real-estate-loan 
privileges, veterans’ preference, educational 
opportunities, and vocational training. 
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The recommendation contains no thought 
or suggestion of financial award because the 
extent of their patriotism and unreserved de- 
votion cannot be measured in terms of 
money. From the cities and farms they 
came—thousands of the finest of Oregon's 
young manhood—telinquishing gainful em- 
ployment, yielding educational pursuits, sac- 
rificing aims and ambitions of the morrow, 
to engage in one of the greatest battles for 
freedom the world has ever known. The 
pages of history will never reveal greater 
courage, avery, patriotism, and sacrifice 
than demonstrated by American boys at 
Bataan and the Philippines, at Wake, Guam, 
the Solomons; in fact, on land and sea and 
in the air on far-flung battlefields of the 
world. 

We here at home, in addition to the re- 
sponsibility of making every possible con- 
tribution to our all-out war effort, have a 
very distinct and definite obligation—an ob- 
ligation to preserve and maintain constitu- 
tional representative government and the 
unrestricted sovereignty of the political sub- 
divisions of these United States of America. 

Thus will we keep faith with those who 
are contributing most toward the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of our free institutions. 

We are fighting a war which among other 
things is designed to preserve democracy. 
What a sad commentary twould be if in pre- 
serving democracy abroad we lost it here at 
home. 


TAX REDUCTION RECOMMENDED 


Taxation has always been one of the most 
complex problems of government. To meet 
the demands of the citizenry for orderly gov- 
ernment, for schools, for police and fire pro- 
tection, sanitation and modern facilities; 
city, county, and State institutions, streets, 
bridges, and modern highways—all of these 
and more—necessitate the raising of revenue. 
Civil government cannot exist without reve- 
nue. Yet, there are definite limitations as to 
taxes and beyond which are placed in jeopardy 
the immediate social and economic. stability 
and security of such government. Full con- 
sideration should be given to the question of 
finding ways and means of reducing property 
taxes—eliminations, reductions, nonessen- 
tials, and consOlidations—both State and 
local. Every consideration must be given to 
the relief and encouragement of home owner- 
ship, It is obvious, of course, that State and 
local governments cannot be adjourned, but 
with Federal taxes the highest in our history 
and with further increases scheduled, this 
question takes on added significance and im- 
portance. 

In many localities of this State the Federal 
Government has acquired large real estate 
holdings which thereby have become tax 
exempt. 

I suggest that this legislature memorialize 
the Congress to enact legislation at an early 
date which will reimburse adequately those 
taxing districts which through such Federal 
ownership are being deprived of a consider- 
able portion of their tax revenues. 

Considerable relief will be forthcoming in 
the distribution to the school districts of 
surplus income-tax revenues for property 
tax offset. In conversation with leaders of 
the proponents of this recent initiative having 
to do with this question and as quite gener- 
ally known, I learned that bills will be pre- 
sented to clarify any possible ambiguity in 
the intent or wording of the act to the end 
that the moneys in question shall be used 
definitely for property tax relief, but that 
there shall be established the polity of equal- 
ized State support of public schools, I con- 
cur in these objectives. The effective date 
of the transfer to these funds should like- 
wise be clarified by legislative action. If this 
honorable body decides affirmatively upon 
such action may I suggest that consideration 
be given to the advisability of an earmarked 
reserve fund. 
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CAUTIONS ON INCOME TAX 


From time to time there have been ad- 
vanced proposals calling for a reduction in 
the rates on the State income tax. That 
these proposals have merit I concur and 
agree, and, particularly so in view of the 
tremendous burden of Federal income taxes. 
Yet paradoxically, recently increased Federal 
income taxes mean lower State income taxes; 
and, here then according to recent figures 
anc estimates, gives cause for considerable 
concern. 

According to conservative estimates from 
reliable and informative sources state in- 
come-tax payments, because of increased 
Federal payments, will be reduced automati- 
cally br 15 percent this year and next year 
by as much as 30 percent—nearly one third. 
While in normal years reductions of state 
income tax might well be in order, in view 
of an automatic reduction of 30 percent next 
year, I caution that full, long-range, and 
careful consideration should be given to any 
suggestion for reduction at this time. 

I wish to acknowledge with appreciation 
the splendid services of Mr. Guy Cordon in 
connection with matters of taxation. His 
valuable assistance was made available with- 
out salary through the courtesy of the In- 
terstate Association of Public Land Counties. 
It is recognized full well that in the space 
of a few weeks oniy cursory examination and 
consideration can be given to a question so 
important and complex as that of taxation. 


An effective committee might well be or- 


ganize. to study this problem thoroughly. 
We want the lowest taxes possible. We want 
the fairest and most equitable distribution 
possible to obtain, We want to attract and 
retain industries. We want to develop our 
State and its resources. Much depends upon 
this important problem of taxation—a ques- 
tion which reaches out into the homes and 
daily lives of each and all of our citizens. 


CONSOLIDATIONS RECOMMENDED 


I recommend that the administrative duties 
and functions of the World War veterans’ 
State-aid commission and the State land 
board be consolidated. 

Such consolidation affords an opportunity 
to coordinate the renting, sale, and disposal 
of State-owned real properties and permit 
uniformity in the valuation thereof; to per- 
mit standardization in the handling of loans, 
collections, foreclosures, and contracts; to 
consolidate the activities of field personnel 
permitting a maximum of flexibility, uni- 
formity, and economy in administration, 
which, together with a reduction of adminis- 
trative personnel, should refiect substantial 
savings and at the same time provide a more 
efficient service for all those utilizing the 
facilities of these departments now and in the 
future. 

“I recommend that the milk control board 
be abclished and the administration of the 
act be lodged with the Department of Agri- 
culture under the supervision of the director 
of that division. This would further con- 
solidate the administration of State laws re- 
lating to agricultural pursuits; would cen- 
tralize control over office and field personnel, 
inspection services, and general rules and 
regulations as provided by law, which should 
effect savings in salaries and eliminate dupli- 
cation of travel and general expenses of inves- 
tigators, auditors, and inspectors. 

With the same general view in mind of 
economy and efficiency in administration, I 
recommend the consolidation of the duties 
and functions of the State banking board and 
the corporation department under a division 
to be known as the department of banking 
and corporations. 

At present the State tax commission is 
composed of three members appointed by 
three members of the State board of con- 
trol. However, the appointive power lodged 
with the board of control marks the limit 
and extent of that board’s jurisdiction and 


supervision over the policies, responsibilities, 
and administrative duties and functions 
of the tax commission. 

I recognize that there is considerable op- 
position to any change in the laws affecting 
the administrative set-up of the tax commis- 
sion, and which opposition, among others, 
includes groups and organizations of State- 
wide significance. That there is basis for 
their contention, there can be no doubt. I 
recognize, too, that there is a wide difference 
of opinion among legislators themselves. 
Were it not that I am convinced of the merit 
of the following proposal and confident that 
it would reflect economy and efficiency in 
administration, I would hesitate to suggest 
consideration at this particular session. 

I recommend that a single tax commis- 
sioner appointed by and directly responsible 
to the Governor be substituted for the pres- 
ent three-man commission now appointed by, 
but not responsible to the State board of 
control. 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT APPOINTMENTS 


Oregon now has four congressional dis- 
tricts. In connection with the appointment 
of the membership of several boards and 
commissions, the law provides for three mem- 
bers and yet calls for representation from 
each congressional district, In the laws cre- 
ating the many State boards and commis- 
sions the following general language appears 
in at least six of those acts: “Board to con- 
sist of three members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, one from each congressional district.” 
Those six boards and commissions are: 

State highway commission. 

State board of barber examiners. 

Liquor control commission, 

State milk control board. 

Oregon real estate board. 

State sanitary authority. 

It is recommended that appropriate amend- 
ments be made which will reconcile the pro- 
visions of these measures and remove by 
clarification any confliction brought about by 
the recent creation of Oregon's Fourth Con- 
gressional District. 

Much has been said and written about the 
problems and difficulties which we shall face 
during the post-war period. Many of these 
problems are recognized to be national in 
scope and application—some of them inter- 
national—yet right here in our own State 
and in our own communities we have certain 
definite responsibilities and obligations. We 
must lend every effort to the all-out prosecu- 
tion of this war, yet it is timely, indeed, that 
thought and study be directed toward de- 
veloping plans for the transition period that 
lies ahead. The uncertainty as to the date 
hostilities shall cease is not justification for 
delay in shaping future plans for action. 

I do not share the view that a post-war de- 
pression is inevitable. There will be great 
demand for change-over equipment and ma- 
terials; transportation facilities, now strained 
to the utmost, must be replaced and repaired; 
projects and improvements have been de- 
ferred; there will be shortages to fill in equip- 
ment, materials, and supplies; new buildings 
required, public and private; highways, roads, 
and bridges to be constructed and repaired; 
housing programs, prefabrication, new prod- 
ucts, and developments. 

Yet we must look forward to potential 
problems of unemployment immediately fol- 
lowing the war. We must look forward to the 
rehabilitation and reemployment of the boys 
in our armed forces when they return home. 
We must prepare now for emergencies that 
might develop during that period of transi- 
tion. 

I therefore recommend the creation of a 
substantial reserve from surplus revenues and 
other sources which seem to be practical and 
sound. It should also be made possible to 
invest such funds in United States War bonds, 
which would serve the two fold purpose of 
providing sound interim investment and of 
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promoting our all-out war effort. Like au- 
thorization should also extend to counties, 
cities, and other political subdivisions. 

I recommend further that appropriations be 
made at this session of the legislature for 
much needed new buildings and improve- 
ments at our State institutions and agencies, 
and for such additional services necessary to 
raise within proper limitations institutional 
standards. Construction of new buildings 
must necessarily be delayed until the close of 
hostilities because of shortages and priorities 
but such delay will coincide with a post-war 
program. 

I recommend, also, that $150,000 of the sur- 
plus revenues in the hospital accident fund 
collected from motor vehicle operators be 
transferred to the State highway fund, there 
to be earmarked with other reserve funds for 
use following this war emergency. Further, 
that permission be granted for creating re- 
serves from racing funds which have been 
distributed to the counties, the Pacific Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, Oregon State 
Fair, Pendleton Round-up, Eastern Oregon 
Livestock Show, and Northwestern Turkey 
Show, such reserve funds to be used following 
the war for plant expansion, repairs or im- 
provement. 


COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR READJUSTMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


I recommend further that there be created 
a committee known as the Committee on 
Post-War Readjustment and Development, 
such committee to include a membership of 
15 and composed es follows: 

The chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee of the senate, the chairman of the 
ways and means committee of the house, 
the State budget director, director of depart- 
ment of agriculture, State forester, director 
of geology and mineral industries, State high- 
way engineer, representative of the school of 
economics or business administration at the 
University of Oregon, representative of the 
school of engineering at Oregon State College, 
six members to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

This committee should be charged with the 
responsibility of devising programs and meth- 
ods, and coordinating plans of action for the 
post-war demobilization and transition pe- 
riods; of promoting actively the industrial, 
mineral, and agricultural resources of our 
State; cooperating with other agencies and 
groups, individuals, and organizations, both 
public and private, all to the end that the 
committee’s work may contribute materially 
to sound, practical, orderly, and satisfactory 
solutions to the important problems that lie 
ahead. 

This must not be just another committee. 
There is important and necessary work to be 
done. Questions of unemployment, the de- 
velopment of cur State and its resources, the 
rehabilitation and reemployment of our boys 
now in the armed forces of this country are 
questions not to be taken lightly. The ap- 
pointment to this committee of State officials, 
well informed and advised on Oregon’s re- 
sources and problems to be considered should 
expedite the work to be undertaken. Others 
added should be equally qualified in their 
particular fields. A full-time capable and 
able executive-director should be selected by 
the committee. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


We could write pages of tribute to our 
senior citizens for the valuable contributions 
they have made toward the growth and de- 
velopment of this great State and Nation, 
Pages could be utilized—and properly so—in 
reciting their many sacrifices—in recounting 
our obligations to those loyal citizens of an- 
other generation for their vision and fore- 
sight and resolute determination, all of which 
contributed much toward the freedom, hap- 
piness, and prosperity which we of this gener- 
ation have enjoyed. Would that we might 
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pass on to the younger generation a similar 
heritage. 


However, to every thoughtful American, a 
program which provides sufficient financial 
assistance for our senior citizens is sound— 
is timely and practical, And, such assistance 
should not be on the basis of charity but 
rather on the basis of earned security—of 
right and decency. 

During the current biennium the over-all 
assistance budget which includes old-age 
assistance, relief, ald to the blind, depend- 
ent children, crippled children and child 
welfare services, totaled in round numbers 
$21,700,000. The estimated revenues con- 
tained in that budget were to be derived as 
follows: 


Revenues under the Knox act.. $6, 800,000 


State general fund appropriation. 2, 450, 000 
Counties appropriation........... 4,700,000 
Federal match funds 7, 750, 000 


The average old-age assistance payment 
over the biennium was approximately $24. 


KNOX CONTROL ACT 


May it be said here that so far as the 
Knox control act and liquor revenues en- 
ter into this question, promotion of sales 
and the desire for profits are in direct 
opposition to the underlying principles of 
temperance and control which are funda- 
mental to the spirit and intent of the Knox 
control law. 


FORTY DOLLAR PAYMENTS PROVIDED 


The budget for the coming biennium, on 
the basis of the present schedule and taking 
into consideration the amount of cash on 
hand, together with anticipated revenues, 
provides for an average payment estimated 
to reach approximately $34 for old-age as- 
sistance. Furthermore, that schedule has 
been projected with the complete elimina- 
tion of the general fund appropriation 
raised from State general taxes, which were 
levied for this purpose during the current 
biennium and which totaled $2,450,000. 

Both the Federal and State laws provide 
for a maximum payment of $40 per month. 
We must bear in mind that the basis of need 
is also included in the Federal law. However, 
I am confident that we are all agreed that in 
view of increased prices and present-day 
costs, $40 per month is little enough to pro- 
vide sustenance and reasonable comfort for 
these elderly citizens. Therefore, I recom- 
mend that we provide an additional amount 
of approximately $3 per month per capita 
which when matched by the Federal Govern- 
ment will provide the approximate $40, desig- 
nated as the maximum in both State and 
Federal law. In any event, it seems highly 
advisable in view of contingencies to supple- 
ment these funds from other sources. Sev- 
eral suggestions have been presented: To re- 
enact the 1941 general fund appropriation; 
use moneys from surplus funds, or enact 
measures providing for special revenues from 
so-called indirect sources. Another sugges- 
tion is amendments which would grant per- 
mission to earn, or receive as gifts, an amount 
on the basis of the proposed schedule of not 
to exceed $10 per month. 

In my opinion these additional revenues 
should not come from property taxes nor 
should the counties be asked to assume any 
of this portion. Counties should be provided 
with every possible assistance. Therefore, I 
recommend the enactment of the following 
proposal: 

That public utilities be brought under 
the provisions of the Oregon excise-tax law 
and an equivalent amount of revenue be 
used for old-age assistance. At the present 
time utilities are expressly exempted from 
the Oregon excise-tax law. If additional 
funds are deemed necessary, consideration 
should be given to a tax on certain non- 
alcohclic beverages or to an amusement tax. 
There will, of course, be opposition to, and 
arguments against, any method proposed. 


Yet this matter is before us for solution and 
I submit that we should not look to prop- 
erty taxes, but on the contrary every possible 
consideratior should be given to property- 
tax relief. 

There is much that can be said in favor 
of a national pension act, but this problem 
from a State point of view is imminent and 
immediate. According to my understanding 
of the present act, it is not the purpose or 
intent at any time to prescribe definite 
rules of living for these senior citizens, yet 
the maximum payments when qualified 
should require less detail and thereby re- 
flect savings in costs of administration. 


MESSAGE LIMITED 


In this inaugural address and for reasons 
previously mentioned I purposely have re- 
frained from discussing problems of agricul- 
ture, forestry, dairying, education, highways 
and transportation, labor, mining, power, 
fish and gamo, and other important phases 
of social and economic activities over which 
State government exercises certain controls 
and jurisdiction. In many instances State 
departments having jurisdiction can pro- 
ceed satisfactorily for the duration without 
the necessity of new laws or amendments. 
Others can make certain necessary adjust- 
ments within the scope and authority of 
laws and regulations now effective. In some 
cases amendments may be in order. 

However, these are days of rapid changes 
and constant adjustments. I know person- 
ally that members of this assembly have 
given much thought and study to vital and 
important questions of the day and current 
problems of the State and its political sub- 
divisions. And, undoubtedly remedial legis- 
lation already has been prepared. 

However, if in the next few weeks addi- 
tional items develop which are determined by 
the executive department to be urgent and 
of sufficient import they, together with 
recommendations, will be submitted forth- 
with for the consideration of this honorable 
body as prescribed by the Oregon constitu- 
tion. 

We must keep in mind, however, that 
many of our problems cannot be solved by 
legislation. 

OLD OREGON TRAIL CENTENNIAL 


This year, 1943, marks the one hundredth 
anniversary of the blazing of the Old Oregon 
Trail on into the Willamette Valley and of 
an historic meeting at Champoeg which cen- 
tennial anniversaries should be observed with 
fitting ceremonies appropriate to times and 
conditions. 

EXPRESSES APPRECIATION 


During the years that I have been a mem- 
ber of the State board of control I have been 
privileged to serve with Governors Meier, 
Martin, and Sprague—with Treasurers Hol- 
man, Pearson, and Scott. I feel that Oregon 
has been extremely fortunate in the type and 
character of the men who have occupied 
these important and responsible positions. 
Gov. Charles A. Sprague, my predecessor, has 
served this State ably, efficiently, and well. 

I desire to express here my appreciation 
for the courtesies and consideration ex- 
tended. 

As elected and appointed representatives 
of the people in this forty-second legislative 
assembly, you are meeting at a time when 
the over-all problems of government are 
more momentous than at any in our 84 
years of statehood. The people of Oregon 
have confidence in your ability and capac- 
ity and your determination to perform nota- 
ble public service. Their appraisal of the 
results of our work here will be determined 
not by the number of bills introduced nor 
the volume of legislation considered but 
rather on the basis of a minimum number 
of important and timely measures consid- 
ered and a minimum number enacted into 
law. 
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In all our deliberations let us, one and 
all, keep foremost in mind our country’s 
cause; the welfare of our boys in the armed 
forces; the value and importance of unity 
and undivided effort. 

The processes of democracy and free in- 
stitutions must survive—and with the aid 
of a Divine Providence—survive they will. 

“In every turn of fortune God has stood 
by the republics. * * * Philosophers 
may argue as they will, and rationalism may 
draw its conclusions; but the mysterious 
power unexplained by either has, from the 
beginning of time, ruled the destinies of 
men.” 

EARL SNELL, 


“Paving Block” Diplomat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, unfortunate as it is, disappoint- 
ing as it is, damaging to the morale of the 
country as it is, it nevertheless is appar- 
ent that the administration is still deter- 
mined to play partisan politics with the 
war. The nomination of Edward J. 
Flynn, ex-chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, in the face of un- 
savory episodes which made it politically 
unwise for him to remain at the helm of 
the Democratic Party, fully demonstrates 
that the administration is still continuing 
to think in terms of politics first and the 
war secondly. No other explanation can 
be found for the appointment to a most 
important diplomatic post of a man as 
completely unfitted by temperament, 
reputation, habits, and lack of experience 
as is Mr. Flynn. His appointment is 
peculiarly offensive to the American peo- 
ple, because he is to go not only as a 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Australia, one 
of our allies, but also is really to be an 
Envoy Extraordinary representing the 
President in that part of the world. 

It has been hinted by the eastern press 
that perhaps another explanation is to be 
found in the fact that Governor Dewey, 
of New York, is noted for his ability to 
look beneath coats of whitewash and find 
the guilty whose misdeeds have been 
carefully covered up for political purposes. 
Not only is Mr. Flynn under the shadow 
of the paving-block scandal, involving 
the alleged private use of public property 
on his estate, but he is the man who, 
when sheriff of his county, appointed a 
notorious gangster and gunman as one 
of his deputies. 

There can be no doubt that if the Sen- 
ate concurs in his appointment that his 
presence in Australia, although it may 
put him far beyond Governor Dewey’s 
grasp for the time being, will be offensive 
to the Australian people, as it properly 
should be. 7 

Mr. Speaker, our allies are entitled to 
the best diplomatic representatives we 
can send to them. With able, proved, 
diplomats such as Joseph C. Grew, whose 
long years of excellent service have 
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demonstrated his capacity and ability, 
standing idly by, it is impossible to find 
any excuse or any extenuating circum- 
stance for the President’s action in nam- 
ing this arch politician of questionable 
reputation to a diplomatic post for which 
he is fitted neither by temperament, 
ability, nor experience. 

This is simply a continuation of the 
New Deal practice of taking care of party 
henchmen when they have become so 
notorious in their political manipula- 
tions as to constitute themselves liabili- 
ties instead of assets to their party. The 
Flynn appointment recalls the manipu- 
lations in the case of Harry Hopkins 
after his stenchful handling of the 
W. P. A. for political purposes in Ken- 
tucky and other States, and his still more 
stenchful handling of the Chicago Dem- 
ocratic National Convention to achieve 
the third-term nomination for Mr. 
Roosevelt. He had to be withdrawn from 
his post so he was made the paid confi- 
dant, friend, admirer, and adviser of the 
Chief Executive, and there he is today. 
His career of notoriety has not ended, 
however, as witness the now notorious 
Baruch dinner for him and his wife at 
$50 per plate and the allegations, denied 
by Mrs. Hopkins, of course, that Lord 
Beaverbrook had presented her with a 
fortune in emeralds. Some people re- 
gard it as significant that Mrs. Hopkins 
specifically stipulated that Lord Beaver- 
brook had given her no emeralds, instead 
of making her denial cover diamonds, 
gems, or other gifts of great value. 

It is a singular commentary upon our 
times, Mr. Speaker, that in the very hour 
in which the Congress is trying to re- 
establish the people’s confidence in their 
Government, the President should re- 
sort to this ill-advised and highly un- 
popular measure in order to get one of 
his henchmen out of the way of the im- 
placable Governor Dewey. 

A recent cartoon in a newspaper, both 
conservative and friendly to the admin- 
istration, very accurately described the 
situation when it pictured the President 
with his hand on Mr. Flynn's shoulder, 
saying, “Ed, there isn’t any place far- 
ther away than Australia, is there?” 

Flynn's nomination is more to be re- 
gretted, because of its reaction on the 
American people at a time like this than 
because it may put an arch politician 
beyond the necessity for answering in 
the courts for some of his alleged acts. 


Extensions of Electric Service to Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include Supple- 
mentary Preference Rating Order P-46-c, 
issued by the War Production Board on 


January 14, 1943. I also include the 
press release which was issued on that 
date by the Office of War Information. 

This order permits utilities to con- 
struct limited types of rural electric ex- 
tensions on certification by the local 
county war boards of the Department of 
Agriculture. Utilities are permitted to 
proceed with construction, in cases meet- 
ing the requirements of the order, with- 
out securing permission from Washing- 
ton or any regional office of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Mr. Speaker, the order and press re- 
lease follow: 


PART 978— UTILITIES! MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, AND 
SUPPLIES 


(Supplementary Preference Rating Order 
P-46-c) 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 978.1 Preference Rating Order P-46, as 
amended, which the following order sup- 
plements: 

Section 978.4 Supplementary Preference 
Rating Order P-46-c: (Notwithstanding the 
provisions of paragraph (f) (3) (ii) of Prefer- 
ence Rating Order P-46, as amended, electric 
service connections may be made by pro- 
ducers to permit the operation of farm pro- 
duction equipment: Provided, That all of the 
following conditions are satisfied: 

(a) The prospective consumer possesses 
one of the following types of electric farm 
equipment of sufficient capacity for the use 
contemplated or can obtain such equipment 
without priorities assistance, or a preference 
rating of AA-5 or better has been assigned to 
deliveries of such equipment to him: 

(1) Water pump for livestock; (2) milking 
machine; (3) milk cooler; (4) incubator; (5) 
brooder; (6) feed grinder. 

(b) There is no other means of operating 
such equipment on the premises. 

(c) The length of such connection will not 
exceed 100 feet per animal unit, determined 
in accordance with Schedule I annexed 
hereto, and will not exceed 5,000 feet total 
length, except upon specific authorization 
from the Director General for Operations. 

(d) The prospective consumer will use 
electric service to operate equipment for farm 
production derived from animals aggregating 
not less than 10 animal units, determined 
in accordance with Schedule I annexed 
hereto. 

(e) Primary lines are single phase and are 
constructed of No. 6 galvanized steel wire 
(except that copper-covered steel wire or No. 
4 or No. 6 A. C. S. R. conductor may be used 
to the extent that it is available in the excess 
inventory of any producer). 

(f) Secondary lines and services require 
not more than 30 pounds of copper for any 
prospective consumer. 

(g) The prospective consumer's application 
for service is accompanied by a certification 
from his United States Department of Agri- 
culture county war board in A 
the following form: 

(To the Utility Addressed): 

— — ya is eligible for 
an electric connection of .....--- feet under 
the terms of preference r..ting order P-46-c, 
In the opinion of this United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture county war board this 
connection will result in a substantial in- 
crease in farm production, or a substantial 
saving of farm labor, and is in accord with 
the spirit, as well as the letter, of preference 
rating order P-46-c. 

(For U. 8. Department of Agriculture County 

War Board.) 

(P. D. Reg. 1, as amended, 6 F. R. 6680; 
W. P. B. Reg. 1, 7 F. R. 561; E. O. 9024, 7 
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F. R. 329; E O 9040, 7 F. R. 527; E. O. 9125, 
7 F. R. 2719; sec. 2 (a), Pub. Law 671, 76th 
Cong. as amended by Public Laws 89 and 507, 
77th Cong.) 
Issued this 14th day of January 1943. 
ERNEST KANZLER, 
Director General for Operations. 
Schedule I 
EQUIVALENT ANIMAL UNITS 
A. Livestock on hand: 


10 beef cattle (all cattle, includ- 


ing calves, other than milk 
cows and cattle in feed lot) 1 
30 breeding ewes. 1 
3 brood so- 1 
75 laying hens 1 
40 turkeys or geese. 3 
B. Estimated production of livestock for 
market: 
20 cattle (in feed lot) per year... 1 
160 lambs (in feed lot) per year. 1 
30 feeder pigs per year- 1 


250 chickens (not broilers) per 


year 
600 chickens (broilers) per year-. 1 


In line with the Government's program to 
increase food production this year, the War 
Production Board today partially lifted its 
ban on new electrical connections to permit 
short extensions of existing rural distribution 
lines to operate specified farm production 
equipment. 

It is expected that such extensions will, 
among other things, assist in increasing the 
country’s supply of meats, poultry, and dairy 
products, and relieve the farm-labor shortage. 

Before qualifying for an extension, a 
farmer must receive certification from the 
local county war board that the requested 
electrical connection will result in a sub- 
stantial increase in farm production or a 
substantial saving of farm labor. 

The War Production Board action was 
taken in Supplementary Preference Rating 
Order P-46-c. Previously under P-46 no new 
electrical connection has been permitted, ur- 
ban or rural, except for war plants or war 
housing. 

The length of an extension allowed under 
the order is based on a formula worked jointly 
by War Production Board and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and made a part of the 
order. 

To be eligible for an extension, a farmer 
must meet the following qualifications: 

1. He must own or be able to obtain one 
of the following kinds of farm equipment: 
Water pump for livestock, milking machine, 
milk cooler, incubator, brooder, or feed 
grinder. 

2. He must have no other means of oper- 
ating such equipment on the premises. 

3. He must receive certification from his 
county war board that the electrical service 
will result in a substantial increase in farm 
production or a substantial saving of farm 
labor. 

4. He must have a minimum of 10 animal 
units ; 

An extension of up to 100 feet is permitted 
for each animal unit, except that a mini- 
mum of 10 animal units is required for an 
extension of any length. An extension of 
up to 5,000 feet may be made upon certifica- 
tion by the county war board to the local 
utility or electric cooperative. Extensions 
longe than 5,000 feet must receive specific 
War Production Board approval. 

The supplementary order’ applies equally 
to private utilities and publicly owned co- 
operatives. 

Animal units on which extension lengths 
are based are of two kinds: Livestock on 
hand and estimated production for market. 
In the category of livestock on hand, 1 unit 
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consists of any of the following: 1 milk cow, 
10 beef cattle, 30 breeding ewes, 3 brood 
sows, 75 laying hens, or 40 turkeys or geese. 
In the category of estimated production of 
livestock for market, 1 unit consists of any 
of the following: 20 cattle (in feed lot) per 
year, 160 lambs (in feed lot) per year, 30 
feeder pigs per year, 250 chickens (not broil- 
ers) per year, or 600 chickens (broilers) per 
year. 

Most of the materials required for the con- 
nection will come out of existing inventory 
in the hands of utility companies or electric 
cooperatives. Necessary appliances will be 
supplied out of existing stocks now in the 
hands of manufacturers, dealers, and farm- 
ers. In order to conserve copper, primary 
lines—the lines running from transmission 
lines to transformers—must be single phase 
and must be constructed of No. 6 galvanized 
steel, except that copper-covered steel wire or 
No. 4 or No. 6 A. C. S. R. conductor may be 
used if it is available in the excess inventory 
of the utility or cooperative. Secondary 
lines—the lines running from transformers 
to the farmer’s equipment which for tech- 
nical reasons require copper—may not con- 
tain more than 30 pounds of metal for any 
prospective customer. 

Herbert S. Marks, Acting Director of War 
Production Board’s Power Division, said 
simultaneously with the issuance of P-46-c 
today that War Production Board will con- 
sider appeals from farmers who require elec- 
tricity for the operation of irrigation pumps, 
which are not covered by the new order. 
Standards similar to those stated in the order 
will be employed in reviewing such appeals. 


Continuance of W. P. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I wish to call the attention of the 
Congress to the following letter from the 
Anaconda Mill and Smeltermen’s Union 
of Anaconda, Mont. This organization 
is composed of sound, solid, and substan- 
tial American citizens who have always 
taken a keen interest in the affairs of 
their community, State, and Nation. 
The letter is self-explanatory and I agree 
with its contents completely. The indi- 
viduals referred to—I know them per- 
sonally—are the finest type of people and 
they, and others like them, should be 
given the opportunity to make a decent 
livelihood. The assistance which my 
State can render with the closing down 
of W. P. A. is negligible. The only 
agency capable of giving them the neces- 
sary help is the United States Govern- 
ment. With the ending of W. P. A. it is 
necessary that some other functioning 
Federal organization step in, relieve the 
slack, and give these people an oppor- 
tunity to live. It is little that they ask; 
it is something they must have. I urge 
the Congress to note particularly one 
statement: 

This country is the richest in the world but 


what faith can the oppressed of Europe and 
the seething masses of Asia have in our “four 


freedoms” if we fail to provide freedom from 
want to our own people? 


The letter and material referred to 

follow: 
ANACONDA MILL AND 
SMELTERMEN's UNION, 
Anaconda, Mont., January 18, 1943. 
Hon. MIKE MansFietp, Member oj Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. MANSFIELD: We are writing you in 
behalf of all the over-age and handicapped 
Work Projects Administration workers in the 
United States, though we are going to name 
specific cases which are close at home. We 
know that there is a small number of young 
and able-bodied persons on this set-up, but 
if our State is a criterion for the country at 
large, this number is mostly administrative 
or supervisory personnel. We are quite agree- 
able to forcing able-bodied people, acceptable 
to industry, into defense work, with few ex- 
ceptions, even if they have to leave home, but 
those who cannot be absorbed into industry 
should be kept where they can support them- 
selves, instead of being forced into idleness 
on the dole. 

The Work Projects Administration sewing 
rooms here and in Butte employ women with 
an average age of about 55. You people know 
quite as well as we that industry will give 
them no consideration whatever. We in the 
Smeltermen’s Union wish that there was some 
way in which every Member of both Houses 
of Congress could be compelled to witness 
the misery and stark terror in the faces of 
these women as they receive their discharge 
slips—we wonder if this was happening to 
the mothers of you Congressmen if it would 
bring home to you a realization of what clos- 
ing Work Projects Administration, without 
providing an alternate set-up, means to 80 
many of our aged and handicapped people. 

This country is the richest in the world, 
but what faith can the oppressed of Europe 
and the seething masses of Asia have in our 
four freedoms if we fail to provide freedom 
from want to our own people. These people 
were earning their own way, despite their 
handicaps, for they were doing work useful 
to society. Now it seems that society—our 
society—would rather keep them in a state 
of semistarvation on the dole than let them 
earn their own way and live. 

In our Anaconda union hall, workers’ serv- 
ice used two persons, one a woman past 60, 
a widow and grandmother, raising two of her 
grandchildren. She has six first cousins and 
one nephew in the armed forces of our coun- 
try. She is an intelligent woman and is do- 
ing a grand job of manning a consumers’ in- 
formation desk. Here people learn about 
price and rent ceilings, about salvage and re- 
claiming of material. She conducts a large 
number of demonstrations in home dress- 
making, making over garments, home can- 
ning, and low-cost nutrition cookery. She 
has distributed many hundreds of pamphlets 
on consumer problems, chiefly from Govern- 
ment sources, and has made a great contribu- 
tion to the home front. Now she is to be cast 
aside like an old shoe. Society has no more 
use for her, but we wonder how it is going to 
affect the morale of her nephew and first 
cousins in the service when they learn that 
she has been forced on the tender mercies of 
direct relief in Montana. Don't you suppose 
that they will wonder how democratic this 
democracy that they are fighting for really 
is? Have you Congressmen the courage to 
give these men in the service the right to 
express themselves on this matter and to ask 
how they feel about it? 

The other worker in our hall is a man 
past 50, with a paralyzed left hand and arm. 
He is doing an equally good job of manning 
a workers’ information desk. Without giv- 
ing legal advice, he is setting people straight 
about their rights on the compensation act 
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of Montana, on the wage-hour law, the 
draft law, social security, the State welfare 
act, and other legislation important to work- 
ing people. He is pulling his own weight 
and doing useful work, a work greatly ap- 
preciated by members of our union and the 
general public, but how he must go to the 
poor farm or on direct relief. He has never 
been married, but he has a number of 
nephews in the service, and we wonder how 
they will feel about Uncle Jim going to the 
poor farm. 

We are not going to name any more indi- 
vidual cases, though we could document 
hundreds of them. However, we wish to 
point out that this callous disregard of these 
people’s welfare is not conducive to na- 
tional unity in this time of crisis. 

We have long prided ourselves on being 
an example of everything that is clean, 
decent, humanitarian, and democratic to the 
rest of the world. Do you think this neglect 
of a considerable portion of our population 
exemplifies this spirit? 

Throwing so many hundred of thousands of 
these people out of employment into the 
poorhouse or on direct relief is going to 
seriously damage the morale of hundreds of 
thousands of their friends and relatives in 
our armed forces. Men fight well only when 
the know or have good reasons to believe 
that their loved ones are being well taken 
care of. German morale cracked in World 
War No. 1 largely because the German soldiers 
learned their families were starving, and if 
this situation is not relieved it might well 
have a serious effect on our own war effort. 
We know that our 500 members in the serv- 
ice do not approve of this situation. 

It certainly seems far fetched that a coun- 
try which is setting itself up as (1) having 
the capital of the world, (2) the brains and 
inventive genius of the world, (3) the great- 
est natural resources—both developed and 
undeveloped—in the world, and (4) a deter- 
mination to make world democracy work, 
should take advantage of the present situa- 
tion to revoke practical application of these 
principles to these aged and handicapped 
people. The tax cost of giving these people 
self-respect and independence is infinitesimal 
compared to the war costs. 

In the name of common decency, of hu- 
manity, of national unity, and of democracy 
we demand that Congress do something con- 
structive about the matter—that some way 
be provided whereby these aged and physi- 
cally handicapped people can earn their own 
way and contribute useful work to society. 

We demand that this letter be read before 
the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate and that you, as our representative, make 
an honest effort to correct this situation. 

With best wishes to you in your efforts to 
serve the people of Montana, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER DOOLEY, 
Recording Secretary. 


Unsung Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an interesting comment by Robert L. 
Norton, special writer of the Boston 
Post, appearing in the issue of this paper 
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of January 15, 1943. It presents valua- 
ble information which should receive as 
wide publicity as possible: 
COMMENTS 
(By Robert L. Norton) 


As the story of the North African expedi- 
tion is unfolded, Americans are entitled to a 
justified feeling of pride in the accomplish- 
ment of our military leadership. To our 
mind, the movement of supplies was alto- 
gether the most extraordinary feat of the 
largest operation of its kind in world’s his- 
tory. 

UNSUNG HEROES 

The unsung heroes of the war are the men 
who supply armies, since it is they who make 
victory possible. There are few persons who 
have not heard of Napoleon but scarcely any- 
one recalls the name of his quartermaster, 
So that the tremendous task of furnishing 
our troops with food and the accouterments 
of war has been dimmed by the glamour and 
dramatics of action on the battlefield. 

The magnitude of the job in supplying this 
Army has escaped general notice, thus some 
facts related by Under Secretary of War Pat- 
terson are well worth reciting. 

For instance, we are told that 700,000 differ- 
ent items of equipment and supplies were 
required for the North African operation. 
There are more than 390 different items of 
clothing and individual equipment; more 
than’ 10,000 different Signal Corps items; 
68,000 items of medical supplies and drugs; 
100,000 Engineer Corps articles, including 
such things as bridges, bulldozers, well-dig- 
ging. equipment, storage tanks, railroad loco- 
motives. There are 250,000 different ord- 
nance items alone, including tanks, guns, 
ammunition, and spare parts. 

These are highly arresting statistics. And 
in addition it is to be noted that the ammu- 
nition requirements are tremendous. We are 
handing the enemy plenty, when you con- 
sider that in a normal day of combat an 
infantry division expends 300 tons of ammu- 
nition. One hundred thirty-seven mm. anti- 
aircraft guns in a normal day require 128 tons 
of ammunition. 

For those of us who are kicking about the 
shortage of gasoline it is well to know that 
on the basis of planned requirement 10 gal- 
lons a day is necessary for each vehicle. This 
is a matter of utmost concern and impor- 
tance to our fighting forces, since there are no 
filling stations in North Africa. 

Not only must the initial supplies be 
shipped but the maintenance of troops in 
any field in combat must be assured, Take 
shoes, for instance. Each soldier on the 
North African expedition carried with him in 
his barracks bag 3 pairs of shoes. To main- 
tain these troops in the field, for every 100 
men in the force, 17 pairs of shoes must be 
shipped each month. 

SEVEN TONS PER MAN 

Then there is the shipping, the escorting 
war craft, and the loading of ships, so the 
troops can come off the ships fighting. In 
the North African expedition 7 tons of ship- 
ping per man were required for the initial 
equipment. 

In organizing this great expedition it was 
necessary, first, to decide upon the force it- 
self—its numbers, the proportion of air troops 
and ground troops, and the number of 
armored units. Port units were required to 
unload vessels, railways units to operate rail- 
roads, engineer units to build roads, bakery 
units to provide bread, medical units to care 
for the wounded and the sick, and many 
other units of specialists to see to it that 
the men at the fighting front were supplied 
with their needs. 

No army is better than its supply system— 
on that its whole operations depend. 

Those armchair strategists who are con- 
stantly yapping about second fronts can well 


give thought to the fact that these great 
offensives are not established overnight. It 
doesn’t take a great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to appreciate the extent of the necessary 
preparations and the huge task in front of 
our military leaders before the invasion of 
Germany and the march to Berlin, with an 
army of millions, becomes a reality. 


Reciprocal-Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Raymond 
Clapper printed in the Boston Traveler 
of January 5, 1943: 

WASHINGTON 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

WASHINGTON, January 5.—Republicans are 
under strong temptation to make a party 
football out of the reciprocal-trade program 
which has been fathered by Secretary Hull. 

They have the power to bring about a re- 
pudiation of the program and force a return 
to the old method of tariff making that was 
followed in the Hawley-Smoot High Tariff 
Act. They have almost a majority in Con- 
gress and can pick up the necessary handful 
of Democratic votes through the pressure of 
cattle interests or other local groups that 
have always wanted prohibitive tariffs. 

Thus the Republicans could, at the outset 
of the new Congress, hand the administra- 
tion a decisive and spectacular defeat that 
would humiliate it and frustrate it and make 
completely clear both at home and abroad 
that the policies of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion could be overthrown. It would make 
plain to other countries, especially to the 
United Nations, that a drastic reversal of 
American policies back toward isolation was 
under way. 

The Trade Agreements Act expires in June, 
and the issue of renewing it therefore is an 
immediate one for the new Congress. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is ready to make a fight for 
another extension. The act was first passed 
in 1934 and twice extended. The Republi- 
cans can consistently block its renewal this 
time because they have opposed it almost 
solidly heretofore. Only two House Repub- 
licans voted for the act on its original passage 
and only five Republican Senators. On re- 
newals, Republicans have once cast unani- 
mous votes in opposition in the House and 
again in the Senate. 

Now, for the first time, the Republicans 
are near enough to a majority to make their 
position controlling. The Republicans in 
Congress will determine whether the recipro- 
cal-trade program is to continue. 

The temptation is strong to make a po- 
litical issue and to show by a clear-cut and 
dramatic action that the Republicans are in 
the saddle in fundamental policy making. 
Repeal of the Reciprocal Trade Act would 
please a number of special high-tariff 
groups. If the Republicans want to follow 
the isolationist trend—and there are un- 
doubtedly a considerable number of silent 
isolationist votes left in the country—this 
is the chance to raise the issue and take 
charge. 

Most Republicans once would have leaped 
at the chance. The only question is whether 
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a good many Republicans will feel that cir- 
cumstances have changed and that now the 
national interest would be better served by 
continuing the program, especially in view 
of the conservative course followed under it 
by Secretary Hull. 

Considerations higher than politics may 
deter more thoughtful Republicans from 
junking the trade program. For several years 
before the war it was the one sane effort to 
break through the economic barriers that 
were constricting the world and driving na- 
tions into desperation. The trade program 
still stands as the symbol of America’s de- 
sire to trade with other nations, to make 
friendly adjustments for mutual benefit 
so that trade may be a profitable two-way 
venture and so that we may have customers, 
Because we cannot hope to sell if we co not 
buy. More than that, repudiation of the 
program now in the midst of the war would 
be taken abroad as notice that the United 
States was going back into isolation. It 
would mean that the United States could 
not be counted on to play any part in help- 
ing to prevent a third world war. 

Republicans may not wish to move openly 
to kill the Hull program and may try to do 
it by indirection, by requiring all trade agree- 
ments to be approved by both Houses of 
Congress or by a two-thirds vote of the Sen- 
ate. Those are only hypocritical methods of 
getting rid of the Trade Agreements Act with- 
out doing it openly, as of course everyone 
around Congress knows. 

This is the first real test of how the Re- 
publicans intend to use their new political 
strength, It will show whether they are 
ready to work constructively with other na- 
tions to reduce the chances of another war, 
or whether they are looking for party ad- 
vantage regardless of any other consideration. 


Our Duty Now—Tomorrow’s Responsi- 
bilities and Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted, I am extending 
my remarks by including an address 
which, at the invitation of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Vermont, I delivered 
to the General Assembly of the State of 
Vermont on Wednesday forenoon last: 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to be here to 
accept the invitation of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Vermont to speak from this 
rostrum today. 

You well know that for me to stand here 
once more revives old memories, makes me 
humble, forces a realization by me of the 
responsibility I have assumed when I under- 
take to represent all of you in Congress at 
your sufferance, 

One would be absolutely devoid of all sense 
of appreciation if he were not affected by the 
warmth, genuineness, and unanimity of your 
welcome and by the reception accorded me, 

Mr. Speaker, in all seriousness I do not 
feel that I merit the complimentary compari- 
son you make, or the fine things you say 
about me. I do hope I have some of that 
old spirit of Ethan Allen in my make-up, 
Really, I know I have and do not regret it. 
I do try my best to represent all the people 
of Vermont, That is a big job. 
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My “ruggedness,” to which you allude, is 
something I cannot help; nor do I try to. 
It is in my blood; for the last four generations 
of rugged, fearless Green Mountain boys, 
Plumleys and Smiths and Fletchers, are to 
be held responsible for me and for my being 
where Iam. Blood certainly is thicker than 
water. 

Believe me, I do not intend to offend any- 
one—not even those who criticize me for 
the ruggedness which you commend. I do 
intend, however, that so long as I am repre- 
senting the State of Vermont in the Congress 
of the United States, everybody shall know 
where the State of Vermont stands insofar 
as I see it, and insofar as I am competent to 
represent it and to make its position known. 


THE INEVITABLE 


Mr. Speaker, since last it was my pleasure 
to address the members of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Vermont, the inevitable, 
unavoidable, but anticipated has happened. 
We are now involved in a life and death 
struggle in a war between two worlds as far 
apart as the poles in ideologies which have 
nothing in common. Vermont was the first 
State to realize that we were at war with 
Hitler. 3 

Never before has the future of the East and 
West, of the old and new worlds been in 
balance at the same time. Democracy and 
freedom face today their crucial test, not 
only of armies and battles, but to determine 
for all time whether liberty and freedom are 
worth the price, worth fighting for, and wor- 
thy to survive. This is a war of survival. 
The sooner we realize it the better. 


LIBERTY AND SECURITY 


Never have American liberty and security 
been so seriously threatened from without 
as they are at this hour. This is no time for 
partisan politics, no time for personal ambi- 
tion. This is a dangerous and a tragic 
moment in the history of this Republic. The 
liberties and the freedom which are the right 
and tradition of its people stand in jeopardy, 
Today we fight and sacrifice to save our free- 
dom and to conserve our liberties from a 
foreign foe. Tomorrow we shall make the 
peace, reassert our liberties, reestablish our 
freedom, for, like charity, freedom and unity 
and liberty begin at home. 

If Nazism and Fascism be permitted to 
spread their tentacles in the wake of their 
victorious armies all over and around us, 
then our basic human rights will have been 
choked to death, demolished, destroyed, and 
will disappear from the face of the earth at 
least for generations, if not forever. 

We of this day and generation have put 
our hands and our seals to the solemn com- 
pact and the declaration that such a thing 
as is contemplated by our enemies shall not 
be permitted nor allowed. We are deter- 
mined that human progress shall not long 
be clogged, stopped, or delayed, but shall go 
on to greater achievement for humanity and 
for the common gocd of the individual. We 
may well be satisfied, relying on our strength 
which is the might of right, that ours is 
bound to be the eventual victory. Neverthe- 
less, we should face facts frankly. We cannot 
afford to be too optimistic. It is a long, hard 
road we have undertaken to travel. We are 
on our way. 

THE PRICE WE PAY 

In order to accomplish what we have un- 
dertaken to do, hundreds of thousands of 
American lives must be offered on the altar 
of freedom; hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican men will be wounded; our wealth and 
our natural resources will be well-nigh ex- 
hausted, at least taxed and spent to a de- 
gree which must eventually lower the stand- 
ard of living of which we rightfully boast. 
Moreover, unless we are ready to fight to the 
death, it is not impossible that, sooner or 
later, not only will our coasts be subjected to 
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attack, our shipping totally destroyed, but 
our land may be invaded and possibly dom- 
inated by the hostile hordes and the mili- 
tary minds of our enemies, Even today our 
western coast is vulnerable as is almost any 
area which the enemy may see fit to attack 
in a suicidal attempt to get revenge. 

We must weigh all these grim facts in the 
light of what we know. We must bear 
bravely our part of the heavy burden of death 
and sorrow, privation and effort, which all 
of us will be called upon to carry in the 
tragic days which are at hand and in those 
which are bound to increase in number, in 
sorrow, and in travail in the future. This 
will be a long war, despite the optimists. 

From the practical and material stand- 
point, we shall have to appropriate more 
and to spend unlimited billions of our wealth. 
We shall have to impose upon ourselves and 
shall have to pay taxes which will be heavier 
and heavier and more burdensome. We shall 
have to submit to regulations, limitations, 
and regimentations to which we are not ac- 
customed and which normally we would re- 
sist. They will have to be enforced against 
our normal lives and our activities in order 
that we may live, as thousands die to make 
it possible. 

All these things are imperative. We are 
at war, not of our choosing or because we 
wish it. We must submit to regulation in 
order the sooner and the more effectively 
to defeat the savage onrush of the merci- 
less, treacherous, mad millions who have 
made themselves the mechanical tools of the 
gangster thugs of Rome and Tokio and of 
that evil genius of Berlin. 

Whether we like it or not, we are com- 
pelled to face these facts. The problem of 
Saving ourselves, if we are to preserve our 
national existence and save civilization, re- 
duces itself to the ultimate that in order 
to live we must die, to fight against and 
completely defeat and destroy the most pow- 
erful and ruthless combination of dictators 
and conscienceless aggressors the world has 
ever known. 

FREEDOM 

It is not enough and it is never sufficient 

to want freedom. 


“Oh, Freedom, thou art not, as poets dream, 

A fair young girl, with light and delicate 
limbs, 

And wav? tresses gushing from the cap 

With which the Roman master crowned his 
slave 

When he took off the gyves. A bearded man, 

Armed to the teeth, art thou; one mailed 
hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; 
thy brow, 

Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 

With tokens of old wars.” 


Those only are entitled to enjoy freedom 

who are willing to fight for it. 
NOT A NEW DEAL WAR 

We might as well understand that we will 
not win this war until it ceases to be regarded 
by some as a struggle for the realization of 
personal aims, the enjoyment of material 
things, and an attempt to maintain a politi- 
cal or social ideology, until it becomes a 
unified, nonpartisan, nonpolitical, national 
crusade for America and for the realization of 
the American dream. This is not a New 
Deal war, as some seem to think. 

It is not enough for us to do to convert 
our factories to their maximum of produc- 
tion. We must convert our minds. We must 
know that the past, dedicated to so-called 
social gains, is buried in the rubbish of the 
mistakes that have been made; that we can- 
not go back to normality as we have known 
it and enjoyed it, because we have destroyed 
it in our effort to save our lives. 
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CHANGE IS THE LAW 


There is bound to be a change. Change is 
one of the fast, inevitable laws of nature. 
Justice is the first prerequisite of a lasting 
peace, as has been truly said. 

POST-WAR CRISES 

The post-war crises we will have to meet, 
present not only great dangers but wonder- 
ful opportunities for America. The military 
victory we shall eventually have accomplished 
spells only the beginning of the trials and 
tribulations which are to be ours to overcome. 
Our military victory will be only the prelude 
of our victory to be won. Our problems 
multiply rabbitlike. 

After this war the responsibility of the 
Nation will not be circumscribed within the 
territorial limits of the United States. We 
should recognize this fact. Our Nation has 
an obligation to assist in bringing about 
understanding, comity, cooperation among 
the nations of the world in order that our 
own liberty may be preserved and that the 
blighting and destructive processes of war 
may not again be forced upon us and upon 
the free and peace-loving peoples of the earth. 
That may be, and is, a declaration of the 
principles of the Republican Party, but it is 
the truth, It is not to be ignored. 


ISOLATIONISM IS A DEAD DUCK 


The day of our isolation as a Nation has 
sunk out of sight with yesterday’s sun, with 
old Atlantis, under the water of experience 
which covers the globe of theory with the 
irrepressible, irresistible flood of reality. The 
sooner those who are still hiding, lurking 
under the cloak of isolationism, shake off 
the musty cobwebs which choke them in 
order to have a comprehensive vision of what 
is and is to be, come out and into the bright 
sunlight of the new day that is about to 
dawn, the better it will be for all concerned. 


THE GYROSCOPE AND ANCHOR 


After this war the United States of Amer- 
ica will be the source, the supply, the store- 
house, for all the world’s new needs, the gyro- 
scope and also the anchor for the safety of 
civiiization. We cannot dodge the issue or 
our responsibility. As against the progress 
made in the last 100 years that which is to 
come will be so immeasurably greater that 
it is beyond the comprehension of man's 
mind even to contemplate or to anticipate it. 

I know whereof I speak when I say that as 
against the wonderful opportunities so also 
wili be magnified the burden of our responsi- 
bility. It will be for us to see and to ensure 
that every child shall find itself a member 
of a family housed with decency and dignity, 
unspoiled by underfeeding or overcrowding 
or by dirty and drab surroundings or mechan- 
ical monotony of environment; to supply the 
children of tomorrow with a full, free, and 
adequate opportunity for an education along 
such lines as we shall have to prescribe with- 
in due bounds; to assume the responsibility 
of undertaking to provide that every citizen 
of every country shall be assured an income 
sufficient to enable him to maintain a home 
which shall be his, in which he shall be 
secure, assured of liberty and of freedom of 
worship, of speech, of assembly, with all the 
rights equal under and to those we guarantee 
our citizens under our Bill of Rights. 

THE BLUEPRINT 

The blueprint for the freedom of the 
world, for the new world order, in the peace 
which shall follow this war, shall be the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, a 
government of, for, and by the people, a gov- 
ernment of laws and not a government of 
men. There can be no other. 

And this new and better order again— 
what of it and what shall it be? It is out- 
lined briefly in the eight points of the At- 
lantic Charter wherein the United Nations 
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not only pledge all the Allies to the final de- 
struction of the Nazi tyranny and to com- 
plete victory over our enemies, but make 
present and future collective cooperation on 
the basis of equality between men and na- 
tions the fundamental concepts for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of the peace 
that is to be. 

We are all fighting for the right to live—in- 
dustriously, independently, and peacefully. 

(1) The charter provides that the signa- 
tories will seek no aggrandizement, terri- 
torial or otherwise. 

(2) Territorial changes must accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the people con- 
cerned 


(3) Sovereign rights and self-government 
must be restored to all peoples. 

(4) All states will enjoy access on equal 
terms to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

(5) Improved labor standards for all with 
concomitant economic advancement and so- 
cial security shall be brought about. 

(6) An established peace shall afford all 
nations safety within their own boundaries 
and freedom from fear and want. 

(7) All men must be assured safety at sea 
and the right to cross and to recross it with- 
out hindrance. 

(8) Pending the establishment of a wider 
and more permanent system of general se- 
curity, land, sea, or air armaments must not 
continue to be employed by nations which 
threaten or may threaten aggression outside 
their own frontiers. 

That is what we are fighting for. There 
shall be no armistice with tyranny ever again. 
That is our burden to assume, forever. 

It is for us to remember also, as former 
President Hoover suggested, that any decla- 
ration of peace should embrace— 

(1) Total disarmament of the enemy. 

(2) The designation of provisional boun- 
daries of nations. 

(3). Machinery for repatriation of prison- 
ers and civilians driven from their homes. 

(4) The removal of the economic block- 
ade the instant the enemy has handed over 
his arms. 

(5) The immediate organization to relieve 
famine, combat pestilence, and aid in recon- 
struction. Otherwise there would be an- 
archy and no peace. 

(6) The provisional restoration of all com- 
mercial treaties. 

UNNECESSARY ITEMIZATION 

I am very much in sympathy with those 
who believe that until the complete and per- 
fect destruction of the Axis anti-Christian 
effort is accomplished there is no occasion for 
us to take too much time to conjecture as 
to what we will do. That we should gener- 
ally prepare for that day is our clear duty 
and a foregone conclusion. That we should 
attempt to itemize our program is as unwise 
ac it is 8 

The principles under which we shall estab- 
lish the peace we hope and pray shall be 
lasting we may very well discuss. I admire 
and respect the courage of those who have 
had the vision to realize that we must pre- 
pare for what is to happen after the war. I 
agree with some of the tentative suggestions 
made for our consideration. I know that the 
day of our ostrich nationalism has gone. 


WHO WILL ANSWER 


The recurring question for us to try to 
answer again is this: Is it humanly possible 
to avoid the arbitrament of war for the set- 
tlement of such questions as involve hu- 
manity? Must we kill off, periodically, so 
many millions of human beings in order to 
permit the habitation of the globe by those 
who survive? Is war a scourge or a benefit 
to civilization? Must civilization as such 
periodically be subjected to “trial by the 
sword”? And so all the old questions which 
ate found from Genesis to Revelations and 


from the day of the first Caesar to the last 
peace conference are again raised to be an- 
swered by the enlightened conscience of more 
intelligent humanity. What is the answer? 
Quo vadis? Nobcdy knows. 

These days are dark and dreary and in 
thousands of homes the light of life has 
gone out to keep burning and to furnish 
the fuel for the torch of liberty held high 
over the head of every American. 

Let there be no diminution of our patri- 
otic support of every measure intended to 
conserve and to preserve all those things for 
whic]. our founding fathers fought. Let 
there be no petty partisan politics which 
shall diminish the force or impede the effect 
of our unity. 

THE MAGNITUDE OF OUR BURDEN 


I am staggered by my own concept of the 
greatness of the undertaking we have as- 
sumed. We of the United States shall have 
to play a large part in enforcing the edicts 
which issue out of the conference which the 
United Nations shall hold to guarantee for 
generations yet unborn the beliefs for which 
we hght. We cannot be lulled to sleep by 
any siren’s song to the effect that this war 
will soon be over or that it will end when 
the last shot has been fired. That is but the 
call to battle. 


“The high crusade whereon we have embarked 

calls forth the free 

In hosts, with spears and flaunting flags 
arrayed; 

Not for one dragon's end, one victory, 

One iast great war, but to unending war 

Without, within, till God's white torch 
supreme 

Melts the last chain; and the last dungeon 
door 

Swings slowly wide to the triumphant 
dream.” 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY 

Our first responsibility today, then, is of 
course to win a military victory. To do this 
we must all be prepared to make and are 
making real sacrifices. The production of 
food and essential farm products becomes the 
primary duty of the farmer. The turning 
of industrial plants into full-time produc- 
tion of war materials is the responsibility of 
our businessmen and industrial leaders. The 
highest speed production of every possible 
tool and weapon of war is the job of every 
worker. Our women, as always, will prove 
their devotion not only by doing more than 
their share of man’s work but even better by 
keeping alive the home, the church, and the 
finer ideals of our lives. Not for one moment 
may we comment upon what the men in 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps must do. 
Upon land, sea, and in the air they have 
already set the highest standards of loyalty, 
fidelity, and patriotism. From the icy seas 
of the North Atlantic to the fever-infested 
swamps of Luzon, they are daily giving their 
very lives that we may live. 

Our boys are dying on battlefields on every 
continent. Theirs is no light and casual gift 
to the cause of the better world for which 
they fight. They are giving their all. Their 
sacrifice is supreme, and falling and dying 
they challenge us to carry on, to make any 
and all and every necessary sacrifice to speed 
the better day for which they so gallantly 
die. We shall not build a new world order 
at any lesser cost or on any other foundation. 
We shall build a better world as a monu- 
ment to those who have given their lives to 
make it possible and as a tribute to our own 
self-respect. We can do no less. 

DEMOLISHED GOVERNMENT 


More than 100 years ago, Daniel Webster, 
in his justly famed eulogy of George Wash- 
ington, speaking in sight of the very seat of 
the Federal Government, addressed these 
words as if to the actual ears of our people 
in this war afflicted time: “If disastrous war 
should sweep our commerce from the ocean, 
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another generation may renew it; if it should 
exhaust our Treasury, future industry may 
replenish it; if it desolates and lays waste our 
fields, still, under a new civilization, they 
will grow green again, and ripen to future 
harvest. 


“It were but a trifle even if the walls of 
yonder capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora- 
tions be covered by the dusts of the valley. 
All these may be rebuilt. 

“But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? 

“Who shall rear again the well-propor- 
tioned columns of constitutional liberties? 

“Who shall frame together the skillful ar- 
chitecture which unites a national sover- 
eignty with States’ rights, individual security, 
and public prosperity? 

“No, if these columns fall, they will not 
be raised again. 

“Like the Colosseum and the Parthenon, 
they will be destined to a mournful and 
melancholy immortality. 

“Bitterer tears, however, will fall over them 
than were ever shed over the monuments 
of Roman or Grecian art; for they will be 
the monuments of a more glorious edifice 
than Greece or Rome ever saw—the edifice 
of constitutional American liberty.” 


THERE WAS A DREAM 


There was a dream—that men could one 
day speak the thoughts of their own choos- 
ing. There was a hope—that men could one 
day stroll through streets at evening un- 
afraid. There was a prayer—that each could 
speak to his own God, in his own church. 
That dream, that hope, that prayer became 
America. Great strength, youthful heart, 
vast enterprise, hard work made it so. Now 
that same America is the dream, the hope, 
the prayer of the world—our freedom its 
dream; our strength its hope; our swift race 
against time its prayer. We must not fail the 
world now. We must not fail to share our 
freedom with it afterward. 


General Public and Small Telephone 
Companies Benefit From Action by 
Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
` OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the recently announced settle- 
ment of the rate proceedings brought by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion against the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. illustrates what can be 
done, even in time of war, by conscien- 
tious and reasonable effort by a Govern- 
ment agency toward the protection of 
the public interest. When the proceed- 
ings were started, many sources raised 
objection that the war effort would suffer 
if A. T. & T. were not left alone and per- 
mitted to keep intact its very substantial 
profits. It was said that the hearing 
would tie up greatly needed manpower 
for a long period. And fear was ex- 
pressed that wartime telephone service 
would badly deteriorate as a result. 

These things have not happened, but, 
on the other hand, as a result of the ac- 
tion by F. C. C. a settlement was reached 
in a very short time with the company. 
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There was no tie-up of manpower and 
no deterioration in service as prophesied. 
Telephone service has not and will not 
suffer, but the rate payers and taxpayers 
of this country will be saved a minimum 
of $34,000,000 per annum and probably 
more than $50,000,000 per annum, de- 
pending upon the action taken by the 
State regulatory authorities with refer- 
ence to additional payments which will 
be made by A. T. & T. to independent 
and associated companies to reimburse 
them properly for their part of the cost 
of rendering long-distance services. 
The saving effected is, of course, many 
times the annual appropriation to the 
F. C. C. for all of its activities. 

It is to be hoped that the investigation 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission recently authorized by the 
House will not only go into charges that 
have been made against the Commis- 
sion but will also consider the broader 
problems connected with the propér and 
effective carrying on of its work. 

I include herewith an article from the 
Baltimore Sun of January 21, 1943: 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Cuts Cost 
or LENGTHY CALLS—FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION ANNOUNCES $50,700,000- 
A-YEAR SAVING TO UsERS—PROBE CALLED OFF 


WASHINGTON, January 20—The Federal 
Communications Commission announced to- 
night that American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co, would reduce its long-lines revenues by 
an estimated $50,700,000 per year, of which 
$34,700,000 would be an immediate saving to 
the public. 

No reduction will be made in the charge 
for the initial 3 minutes of long-distance 
telephones calis, but the overtime charge 
will be cut. 

PRESENT CHARGE 

At present the charge for each additional 
minute is one-third of the charge for the 
first 3 minutes, but under the new rates the 
charge will be one-fourth. For example, it 
was stated that at present a station-to-sta- 
tion call from Washington to Denver costs 
$3 for 3 minutes, $5 for 5 minutes, whereas 
under the new schedule the. 5-minute. call 
will cost $4.50, a saving of 50 cents: 

The Federal Communications Commission 
said the reductions are being made under an 
agreement it reached with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The agreement calls for cancelation of 
an investigation ordered last November into 
all charges of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph's long-lines department, which includes 
the leasing of telephone and telegraph wires, 
as well as the leasing of long-distance tele- 
phone service. 


HEARING SOON RECESSED 


A public hearing in the investigation pro- 
ceeded only 2 days before it was recessed and 
followed by private conferences. 

The Commission said that the agreement 
would cut $11,900,000 off the Government's 
bill for private telephone and telegraph lines 
leased from American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The Government leases 43 percent of all 
such lines rented by the company. 

The Government will share very largely 
in the savings on the overtime charges for 
toll calls, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission said, since it is the largest single 
user of long-distance telephone service. 

INDIRECT SAVING 

The $16,000,000 not listed as a direct im- 
mediate saving to the public presumably will 
be the larger share of revenue of the long- 
lines department which will be turned over 
to companies in the Bell System. 

„All persons or organizations using leased 
private lines, including newspapers and broad- 


casting stations,” the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission said, “benefit substantially 
from the reductions, which are equivalent 
to approximately 25 percent in private tele- 
phone lines and 35 percent in private tele- 
graph lines. 

“The small broadcasting stations, as the 
casual users of telephone lines, will benefit 
from a lowering of the initial rate per hour 
for line costs by approximately 50 percent. 
Larger broadcast users will benefit by a re- 
duction from $8 to $6 per air-line mile.” 

NO INCREASE 


The Commission said it was expected that 
there would be no increase in the number of 
ordinary long-distance calls since no reduc- 
tion in the initial charge had been made. 

American Telephone & Telegraph, in op- 
posing the investigation, had contended that 
a reduction in telephone rates would tend to 
accelerate business at a time when the com- 
Pany's facilities already were overtaxed to the 
point where the Board of War Communica- 
tions had found it necessary to establish a 
system of priorities on long-distance calls. 

DETAILS SAVINGS 


In detailing the savings, the Commission 
said there would be a 822,800, 000 reduction 
in the overtime rate per minute from approx- 
imately one-third the initial period rate (in- 
itial period rates of over 30 cents) to one- 
fourth on long lines and associated com- 
panies’ interstate business, to become effec- 
tive February 15 for the long lines and March 
1 for the associated companies.” 

The reduction in private-line telephone 
and telegraph and program rates will become 
effective February 1 on the long lines and 
March 1 for the associated companies“ inter- 
state service. 

BASIC RATES STAY 


In New York, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph President Walter S. Gifford said “It will 
be noted that no reductions in basic message 
rates are to be made and that the reductions 
agreed to were those least apt through stimu- 
lation of business to add a further burden to 
the already overloaded long-distance lines.” 

He said extraordinary long-distance busi- 
ness had resulted—probably only tempo- 
rarily—in an earnings rate for the company's 
long-lines department which was “in excess 
of the average for the Bell Telephone System 
as a whole.” 

Explaining the Federal Communications 
Commission had exclusive jurisdiction over 
long-lines rates, Gifford said the Commission 
had insisted that earnings from such rates 
should be considered by themselves and had 
insisted that when so considered, they pro- 
duced a return greater than could be justified. 


One Thing That Is Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Cincinnati Times-Star of January 10, 
1943: 

ONE THING THAT'S UNNECESSARY 

Typical of the irritating and useless regula- 
tions of Government bureaucracy is the Of- 
fice of Price Administration's order requiring 
tire inspections. Any motorist who has al- 
ready paid out his 25 cents for this pro- 
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cedure knows just how farcical it is. A brief 
check of serial numbers, a cursory glance at 
the condition of the tires, and the job is 
done. And the automobile owner is minus a 
quarter, 

When this regulation was outlined, its pur- 
pose was supposed to be that of keeping 
tires in good shape. Periodic examinations 
were expected to reveal tire damage in time 
to have it repaired. That was the official 
explanation. 

Actually, the tire inspection is a Govern- 
ment device to check up on the honesty of 
the citizens by keeping them from using 
more than five tires. It is a petty little 
scheme based on the premise that the ma- 
jority of our civilians are doing their best to 
sabotage the war effort and will gyp and chisel 
whenever they get the opportunity. It is an 
insult to the American people. 

There are many other ways to conserve 
the Nation’s tires without threatening the 
public, or building up a huge staff of in- 
spectors and forcing the owners of auto- 
mobiles to waste time and gasoline on 
periodic junkets that prove little or nothing. 
One of the most important would be the 
realization by Washington that all but a 
handful of Americans are patriotic. 

Representative J. Harry McGrecor, of 
Ohio, has introduced a resolution in Con- 
gress to rescind the tire-inspection order. 
He is on the right track. 


Byelection in Missouri Cheers G. O. P. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
by Gerald Griffin, from the Baltimore 
Sun of January 22, 1943: 


BYELECTION IN MISSOURI CHEERS GRAND OLD 
ParRTY—REPUBLICAN MAJORITY OF 7,700 IN 
NOVEMBER Is 14,000 IN JANUARY— REPRE- 
SENTATIVE BENNETT, VICTOR LAST FALL, DIED; 
His 28-YEAR-OLD SON REPLACES HIM 


(By Gerald Griffin) 


WASHINGTON, January 21.—Strong evi- 
dence that public sentiment against the 
Roosevelt administration has increased since 
last November is offered by a special congres- 
sional election in a typical cross section of 
Missouri. 

Although the significance of the vote has 
largely been overlooked thus far in the East, 
an analysis today showed that it apparently 
was an important straw in the wind. 

It involved 28-year-old MARION T. BENNETT, 
a Republican, who was sworn in today as the 
Representative of the Sixth Missouri District. 


FACTS OF THE ELECTION 


The facts of his election, which Republi- 
cans are finding distinctly encouraging, are 
these: 

In the November election, Philip A. Ben- 
nett (Marion's father) was reelected to Con- 
gress from the Sixth District over Sam Wear, 
a veteran Democrat, by a majority of ap- 
proximately 7,700 in a total vote of 85,000, 

Early in December Mr. Bennett died. A 
special election was set for January 12. 

In the special election the younger BEN- 
NETT, running as the Republican candidate 
against the same Mr. Wear, was elected by a 
majority of approximately 14,000 in a total 
vote of nearly 55,000. 
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Thus, although the total vote was reduced 
by 30,000, the Republican’s majority was al- 
most doubled. 

RATIO GAIN OF 9,000 

Tf the ratio between Republican and Dem- 
otratic votes in the November election had 
been maintained in the special ballot last 
week, it was pointed out, the young BENNETT 
would have received a majority of only 5,000. 
The fact that his margin actually was nearly 
14,000 indicated the extent of the Grand Old 
Party gain. 

Expressing it another way, the younger 
BENNETT received 62 percent of the votes 
cast on January 12, whereas his father had 
received 55 percent of the ballots on No- 
vember 3. 

The Sixth District lies in the west-central 
part of the State, and includes farming areas 
as well as the cities of Springfield, Sedalia, 
and Warrensburg. The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch calls it a representative slice of the 
United States, noting that it has railroad 
shops, mills, small factories, agricultural mar- 
kets, farm land, and fruit orchards. 

This district was established in 1933, under 
a reapportionment, and in 1934, 1936, and 
1938 it chose a Democrat, Reuben T. Wood, 
president of the State Federation of Labor, as 
its Congressman, 


TURNED TO GRAND OLD PARTY IN 1940 


In 1938 Mr. Wood was elected by only 615 
votes over Philip A. Bennett, and 1940 Mr. 
Bennett won the congressional seat by a 
majority of 10,894. 

President Roosevelt carried the same dis- 
trict by 11,898 votes in 1936, but in 1940 Wen- 
dell L. Willkie carried it by 5,914 votes. 

The location and population of the dis- 
trict together with its voting record since the 
1934 congressional election, were cited as 
evidence that the manner in which it casts 
its votes reflects, to a considerable extent, 
national sentiment. 

RURAL VOTE SHIFT SEEN 


The special election last week provided at 
least one answer to the question that was 
raised shortly after the November elections; 
that is, whether the North African invasion, 
if it had been begun before the elections, 
would have been a factor in increasing the 
Democratic vote and cutting down the Re- 
publican gains. 

It strengthened the impression, moreover, 
that much of the farm and small-town vote 
has turned against the Democrats. Expe- 
rienced observers said, too, that it further 
emphasized the point that labor, which 
stayed away from the polls in large numbers 
in November, still was not interested in 
turning out for a Democratic candidate. 


BENNETT'S CAMPAIGN TOPICS 


The younger BENNETT, in his brief cam- 
paign before the special election, had assailed 
the “inefficiency” in the conduct of the war 
on the home front, giving special attention 
to the rubber situation, gasoline and fuel-oil 
rationing, the effect of rationing and regula- 
tions on smali storekeepers, the drafting of 
farm labor for military service and the Ad- 
ministration’s opposition to the farm organi- 
zation’s demands for higher prices. 

Observers expressed the belief, further, that 
the President’s appointment of Edward J. 
Flynn as minister to Australia, and the $10,- 
000,000,000 Federal budget promising new 
and heavier taxes, were additional factors in 
Mr. s success. Both of these de- 
ee occurred shortly before the elec- 
tion. 

In the elections last November 209 Repub- 
licans were elected to the House as against 
222 Democrats. Two years ago, the Republi- 
cans elected 162 and the Democrats 268. 

COMPARED WITH 1918 


The net gain of 47 House seats was greater, 
numerically, than the Grand Old Party gain 
in 1918, when Woodrow Wilson was President 


and when the Republicans took control of the 
House. In that year the Republicans ac- 
quired only 21 new House seats, but the pre- 
vious Democratic margin had been so small 
that this was sufficient to bring about a Re- 
publican majority. 

OBSERVERS SPECULATING 


Noting the similarity between the 1918 
and 1942 -elections—and recalling further 
that the Republican trend of 1918 grew 
stronger in 1920—students of politics have 
been speculating as to whether the 1942 trend 
will continue into 1944. 

The Missouri election afforded the first 
check-up. 


Farm Manpower Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, ex-Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, whose record as a 
successful food administrator during and 
following the World War has never even 
remotely been approximated before or 
Since, proposed in a radio broadcast last 
night, and reported in this morning’s 
newspapers, that immediate additional 
steps be taken to provide the necessary 
manpower on American farms to meet 
the Nation’s food program. Mr. Hoover 
proposed that as many able, experienced 
men with actual farming background be 
furloughed from the Army as necessary 
to assure the fact that the world’s big- 
gest bread basket—America’s—be en- 
abled to produce its maximum food- 
stuffs in this all-important crop year. 
Mr. Hoover also urged that drafting of 
farm labor be entirely stopped until ade- 
quate provisions have been made to rem- 
edy existing shortages of farm. labor, 
which are acute in certain sections of 
rural America, 

Mr. Speaker, I am not in position to 
know whether or not Mr. Hoover’s pro- 
posal is essential to avert serious food 
shortages. If it is, it should most cer- 
tainly be adopted. He is at least em- 
phatically correct in stating that agri- 
culture must be envisioned as a muni- 
tions industry. It is also obvious to those 
of us who have repeatedly been pre- 
senting the manpower and machinery 
problems of the farmers to Washington 
authorities that no such “envisioning” 
has governed directives and decisions 
concerning the American farmer up to 
at least the past few weeks. 

Progress is being made, today, in the 
matter of providing manpower and ma- 
chinery for American farmers. It is slow 
progress and it comes late in the season, 
Mr. Speaker, but it is movement in the 


right direction. We still have too many. 


metropolitan lawyers issuing curbstone 
decisions and directives regulating the 
activities of American farmers, but head- 
way toward developing a clear-cut recog- 
nition of the farmers’ problems and the 
selection of men in administrative posi- 
tions who have a background of rural 
experience is being made. This progress 
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should be accelerated. Even omnipotent 
bureaucrats cannot delay the resistless 
march of the seasons and there is little 
time to lose in correcting the remaining 
injustices which prevent the American 
farmers from producing the largest pos- 


- sible crops of the most essential products 


in this critical year. 
OPEN LETTER FROM SOUTH DAKOTA VICTORY 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. Speaker, the following open let- 
ter is one of the regular weekly news re- 
leases from the South Dakota Chapter 
of the Citizens for Victory Committee, 
with headquarters in Mitchell, S. Dak. 
It reached my office this morning. Its 
author is the secretary of that committee, 
Loysor. G. Troth, who is also a former 
State secretary of agriculture in South 
Dakota. 

The publicity and speakers bureau of 
this committee for which Secretary Troth 
speaks is comprised of a group of dis- 
tinguished newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers of South Dakota of divergent po- 
litical affiliations. The fact that the 
committee’s regular news letter to the 
papers of the State and elsewhere places 
such direct emphasis on the farm-labor 
situation is indeed significant. Included 
among the directors of the committee's 
publicity bureau are the following well- 
known South Dakota newspaper people: 
W. R. Ronald, editor and publisher of 
the Mitchell Republic, Mitchell, S. Dak.; 
J. A. Bailey, editor of Aberdeen News- 
American; Robert D. Lusk, editor and 
publisher of the Huronite, of Huron, 
S. Dak.; Fred C. Christopherson, editor 
of the Daily Argus Leader, of Sioux Falls, 
and Ed Lighter, business manager of the 
Rapid City Daily Journal. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully submit that 
an official news letter emanating from 
the secretary of a committee whose pub- 
licity bureau is comprised of the leading 
newspapermen of a great farm State 
like South Dakota deserves the serious 
consideration of those charged with 
manpower management in America. 
This is especially true when considered 
in conjunction with Mr. Hoover’s recent 
statement and when it is realized that 
these newspapermen live in widely scat- 
tered localities of one of the Nation’s 
most important farm States, that they 
are members of differing political par- 
ties, and that through their network 
of rural reporters and observers they 
are in position to have personal informa- 
tion concerning the problems confront- 
ing American farmers: 

FARM MANPOWER 
(By Loyson G. Troth, secretary, South Da- 
kota Chapter, Citizens for Victory Com- 
mittee) 

A quarter million farmers moved from 
farm to camp, or war industry, in 1942. Now, 
Washington says that from a million to a 
million and a half will be taken in 1943. We 
lost tens of thousands of bushels of food 
grains last year due to labor shortage. If 
more than a million of our farmers are taken 
from the farm this year, we will be headed 
for the brink of world-wide disaster. 

Washington offers three solutions: First, 
move Okies from the Ozarks; second, import 
foreign labor from Mexico, Puerto Rico, the 
Bahama Islands; third, send an army of 
women and girls from city to farm. None, 
or all of these makeshifts will avert, national, 
or world calamity. Washington forgets that 
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agriculture is a science, a profession, requir- 
ing as many years of basic training as law, 
medicine, business, 

American women are the equals of their 
brothers in war plants, where they work 8 
hours a day, 5 days a week, protected from 
sun and weather, doing precision work, for 
which they are well adapted. Farming is 
vastly different. Farmers work 16 hours a 
day, 6 and 7 days a week, exposed to the 
burning sun and the elements, at work re- 
quiring greater physical strength than the 
average city woman has. There is but one 
solution. Defer the men that are still on 
the farms, return many of those now in the 
camps to the farms, and do it now, or we 
face the most tragic situation in our history. 


An Open Letter to Raymond Clapper and 


All Newspaper Reporters and Colum- 
nists and Radio Commentators Who Will 
Cover the New Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January issue of the Cosmopolitan mag- 
azine there appeared an article by Mr. 
Raymond Clapper, well known news- 
paper columnist and radio commenta- 
tor, which was entitled “An Open Letter 
to the New Congress.” This article was 
so erroneous and misleading that I ad- 
dressed an open letter to Mr. Clapper 
and all other newspaper reporters and 
radio commentators in the hope that the 
Cosmopolitan would see fit to give both 
sides of the question and to present to 
the public an opportunity of knowing 
the truth about the Congress. 

I sent a copy of this open letter to the 
editor of Cosmopolitan and after waiting 
for several weeks for a reply, which was 
not received, I directed a second com- 
munication to the editor, who informed 
me that my original communication had 
not been received. I thereupon sent a 
copy of my original communication, but 
this time sent it by registered mail to 
prevent a second mysterious disappear- 
ance. After another week’s delay I re- 
ceived a reply from the editor stating 
that my original communication had 
suddenly turned up but he deeply re- 
gretted the fact that the schedule of the 
magazine prohibited its publication. 

This is a typical example of how some 
magazines smear the Congress and re- 
fuse to open their columns to a true 
presentation of the facts where Mem- 
bers of Congress are concerned. To say 
that I was surprised at the refusal of 
the magazine to publish the answer to 
Mr. Clapper would not be the truth. As 
a matter of fact, I would have been sur- 
prised had the answer been published. 

Anticipating the refusal of the maga- 
zine to publish the answer I planned to 
place the letter before the House myself 
and for that reason I ask permission 
today to so extend my remarks, 


Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, I now submit to you this open 
letter which speaks for itself, I believe. 
Although we cannot change the spots 
of the leopard nor the stripes of the 
zebra, at least we can keep the records 
straight: 


There are two reasons why I am writing 
this letter: 

The first is that I was a Member of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress—the Congress 
which Mr. Clapper and many of his contem- 
poraries have so viciously and unjustly at- 
tacked. It was my first term. I was re- 
elected and will be a Member of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress—the Congress which Mr. 
Clapper addressed in an open letter through 
the columns of the January issue of the 
Cosmo,olitan. 

The second is that my profession is the 
newspaper business. Newspaper reporting is 
the only business I know. I came to Con- 
gress from the city desk of the New Orleans 
States. I gained the position of city editor 
only after I had been in the game for more 
than 20 years, starting as a sports writer and 
running the entire gamut of general report- 
ing, feature writing, columnist, political writ- 
ing, and, “nally, as executive. 

It was because of my newspaper work that 
I was literally catapulted into the Congress 
of the United States. Six months before I 
was elected I never had ambitions for public 
office. My only hope and ambition in life 
was to rise to the top of my lifelorg profes- 
sion—the newspaper game. I never intended 
my newspaper work to be a stepping stone to 
political office—elective or otherwise. 

I make this statement because by it I 
believe I demonstrate that I not only see the 
issue from the critics’ viewpoint of Congr&ss 
but also from the viewpoint of a Member of 
the Congress itself. I meke this statement 
also because while a Member of Congress I 
have never forgotten that I really am news- 
paperman and most jealous of the heritage 
and traditions of newspapers and their re- 
porters. 

While this open letter is addressed to Mr. 
Clapper, it is done so only because it was Mr. 
Clapper who addressed an open letter to the 
new Congress. In reality, this letter is ad- 
dressed to every newspaper reporter and col- 
umnist and radio commentator whose task it 
is to report the happenings of the Congress in 
Washington to the American public. 

Members of Congress are at a distinct dis- 
advantage in presenting their views and opin- 
ions to their constituency and to the Ameri- 
can public. They are literally in the hands 
of the newspaper reporter and the radio com- 
mentator, The newspaper reporter, through 
the newspapers of the country, has a poten- 
tial field of millions of readers, The radio 
commentator, in my opinion, has an even 
greater field, because, since the advent of the 
radio, millions of men and women depend 
on the radio newscast and the expressions of 
individual commentators for their main 
source of news and information. 

Members of Congress, on the contrary, have 
a limited audience which, in comparison to 
the field covered by the newspapers and the 
radio, is most insignificant. A Member of 
Congress, for the better part, addresses sparse- 
ly filled galleries and has only the limited 
circulation of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
complete quotes. 

A newspaper reporter or radio news com- 
mentator holds the life-and-death decision 
over what he will report to the Nation con- 
cerning Congress. His judgment is final. His 
interpretation of what is news is what reaches 
the general public. His opinion of the value 
of what a Member of Congress says on the 
floor is what the American public receives 
and not, in all too many cases, of what a 
Member of Congress actually says or does, or 
what, in the final analysis, is really the im- 
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portant thing. The reporter Is constantly on 
the alert for the punch lines which will make 
the headlines. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, the 
great responsibility which is charged the 
press and radio of America. 

America has a free press. Its only re- 
straint, and that only during war times, is a 
voluntary censorship. Pray God that the 
free press in America will continue, because 
when a free press dies, democracy dies. I 
am naturally a champion of a free press, 
being what I am, and I believe it to be not 
only the right but the duty of a free press 
to criticize. 

If the new Congress has an opportunity, 
an opportunity expressed by Mr. Clapper as 
“second only to that which was given to the 
forefathers,” then I submit that the press 
and radio of America have an equal oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating to the men and 
women of America their right to continue 
as a free and unbridled press and radio. 

If honesty, sincerity of purpose, and devo- 
tion to country is asked of every citizen, cer- 
tainly it is not asking too much of the press 
and radio of America in these trying times 
to exhibit the same honesty, the same sin- 
cerity of purpose, and the same devotion to 
country as demanded and expected of every 
other individual. 

There has been much said and written con- 
cerning the activities of the present Con- 
gress, the Seventy-seventh Congress. Some 
has perhaps been justified. Too much has 
definitely not been justified on the facts, but 
has been the result of misstatements, propa- 
ganda intended to reflect on the Congress, 
and outright biased opinions. 

The future of America lies not only in what 
the Congress individually will do, or what 
the press and radio individually will do, but 
in what Congress, press, and radio will do 
together. Never in our national history has 
there been a greater demand for cooperation, 
understanding, and unity than at the present 
time. It is not going far afield to say that 
democracy, the American way as we know it, 
ann at the crossroads of future civiliza- 

on. 

To the new Congress, Mr. Clapper says: 
“You have an opportunity to make Congress 
a living force in our democracy again.” 

To Mr. Clapper, well can the new Congress 
say: “You, Mr. Clapper, and your contempo- 
raries have an opportunity to prove that a 
free press has the right to continue to exist 
and to exert its influence in the continuation 
of a democracy which cannot exist without 
a free press. The press and radio of tomor- 
row are your responsibility of today.” 

You, Mr. Clapper, and your contemporaries, 
are men of great talent. You have risen to 
the height of your profession because you 
possess extraordinary ability. That unusual 
ability has given you the power to formulate 
public opinion, to sway men and women, to 
influence the manner in which your Gov- 
ernment shall function. It is a great power 
enjoyed by a select few. 

Because of the position of power which you 
occupy, you should be most cognizant of the 
effect which such a position has on your 
country and for that reason present the facts, 
and only the facts, with a religious zeal. 
Well could the press and radio alike raise 
their hands and take the oath of the court- 
room witness to give the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
them God. 8 

If the Congress during the past 2 years has 
fallen in public opinion and esteem, it has 
been because of the activities of yourself and 
many of your contemporaries and not because 
of the action, or lack of action, of the Con- 
gress. The responsibility of the past has been 
just as much yours as it has been theirs, and 
the responsibility of the future is equally as 
great. The Congress cannot shirl: its duty or 
responsibility, and neither can the press and 
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radio of America shirk their duty, or their 
responsibility. 

I make these statements on the basis of 
fact and not presumption and respectfully 
direct some examples and incidents to your 
attention as to what I mean. 

Let's take your open letter as an exhibit in 

int. 


You say: “Sacrifices are being asked of 
everyone. Why not also of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives?” 

Here is an exhibition of superb adroitness 
and cleverness on the part of a writer. The 
inference in those lines is that Senators and 
Representatives have up to this time been 
a select group apart. The impression has 
been left that Senators and Representatives 
do not submit to the same regulations as all 
other citizens. As a matter of fact, Senators 
and Representatives are no better or no less 
than the people they represent. They are 
rationed and subjected to war regimentation 
equally with every other citizen. They are 
called upon to make the same sacrifices. The 
sons of Senators and Representatives are in 
the armed forces of our country the same as 
their constituents. Many of them, them- 
selyes, were in the armed forces until ordered 
on inactive duty by the Commander in Chief. 
Many of them have been under fire in actual 
combat. Many of them have suffered the 
loss of those dear to them. 

However, by sly innuendoes you leave the 
impression that Senators and Representa- 
tives are without conscience in their appre- 
ciation of sacrifice and duty to their Nation. 

As a matter of fact, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have the same mental anguish 
and suffer the same sacrifices and tortures 
as you or any other loyal American suffers. 

You, as a newspaperman, have experienced 
the sensation of seeing men die and you 
know how horrible it is. You, as a human 
being, would not want to send your fellow 
man to his death unnecessarily. 

I, as a newspaperman, too, have seen men 
die. I have seen murders, suicides, and fatal 
accidents. I have lost count of the number 
of men I have seen die on the gallows. I 
can't fix a figure of the number of men I 
have heard condemned to their death in a 
courtroom. 

The sensation which I felt on those occa- 
sions cannot compare to the specter of being 
compelled to declare war with the knowledge 
that your vote would contribute to the death 
of thousands of men, and yes, even women, 

Don't you think that those of us who voted 
for war thought about all these things prior 
to the actual declaration of war? Of course, 
Pearl Harbor made it much easier to vote for 
war, but it didn’t remove the prior realiza- 
tion that a declaration of war was inevitable, 
even before Pearl Harbor. It is a heavy re- 
sponsibility which only those of us who have 
been through can fully appreciate. 

But, to continue, from your open letter to 
the new Congress you further state: 

“You can rescue Congress from fear-ridden 
submission to pressure groups—labor groups, 
farm groups, and all of those special self- 
seeking lobbying groups that are trying to 
use the war for their own special advantage.” 

Why didn't you continue and include those 
groups, within the Government, who are at- 
tempting to turn this democracy into a per- 
manent bureaucracy? Why not go all the 
way? 

Why didn’t you mention the most vicious 
pressure group in the whole set-up—the group 
which seeks to make this a country not of 
law but of men? 

How cleverly that paragraph is worded and 
What an impression it leaves in the mind of 
the reader. 

Now to two of the most misleading para- 
graphs in your entire letter. 

The first: 

“Congress has in the last 2 years sunk to 
& new low. Only by one vote did the House 

suthorize an extension of the draft in the 


summer of 1941. Congress slyly voted itself 
a retirement benefit plan and then had to 
repeal it under public pressure. When gaso- 
line rationing was first applied in the East- 
ern States, the number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who obtained unlimited X cards 
shocked a good many people.” 

Superlatives are very dangerous, Mr. Clap- 
per, unless you qualify them. 

You state dogmatically and unequivocally 
that “Congress has in the last 2 years sunk 
to a new low.” 

Surely you must have authority for such 
a statement, but where is the authority ex- 
cept your statement? 

Wouldn’t it have been more factual for 
you to say, “In my opinion, Congress has in 
the last 2 years sunk to a new low?” Then 
the reader could place his own limitations 
and appreciations of what your opinion was 
worth. 

But you don't say that. You make what 
is supposed to be a statement of fact, which 
would mean that never before in the history 
of the Nation has Congress fallen to such 
depths. Having the reputation of a good re- 
porter, your reader accepts such a statement 
as a fact per se, which analysis proves it is 
not. 

Not in my opinion, anyway, and my opin- 
ion is substantiated by a few facts which 
might be of interest to you and to those 
who read what you have to say. 

Away back, on March 25, 1837, the Balti- 
more Republican had this to say about Con- 


gress: 

“A more weak, bigoted, persecuting, and 
intolerant set of instruments of malice and 
every hatelul passion were never assembled 
in a legislative capacity in any age or any 
lend.“ 

Rather harsh words. Even such things 
haven't been said about the present Con- 
gress; certainly not to my knowledge. It 
would seem that the Congress of 1837, from 
such a description, was at a much lower ebb 
than the Congress of 1942, but you fail to 
make meution of this fact. 

On September 15, 1857, the North American 
and the United States Gazette said: 

“How can we expect integrity or upright- 
ness in our legislatures or in Congress when 
the barrooms and bullies furnish the candi- 
dates?” 

Seems like the Congress of 1857, in the 
opinion of some, was even lower than the 
Congress of 1942. 

Surprising to find that a Congress which 
had sunk so low carried on its roster the 
names of Jefferson Davis, Andrew Johnson, 
Stephen A. Douglas, Sam Houston, Charles 
Sumner, and Alexander Stephens. 

In 1873 when such men as Leland Stanford, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Charles Curtis, and Nel- 
son Aldridge, the great tariff expert from 
Rhode Island, were Members of the Congress, 
the Indianapolis News of December said: 

“Does the Senate understand that at the 
present writing it is the most thoroughly 
despised body of public men in the world.” 

I haven’t heard anybody, not even you Mr. 
Clapper, write or say, that you “despise” the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, but you say this 
Congress has sunk to “a new low.” 

The tirade continues through the years. 

In the New York Times of January 20, 
1894, there appeared the following: 

“The long list of interviews with Congress- 
men reveals in an appalling manner the dense 
stupidity and arrogant cowardice of many of 
them.” 

Seems like that was also a rather low ebb 
to reach, and definitely somewhat lower than 
the present ebb in which you say Congress 
has fallen in 2 years. 

Again, Mr. Clapper, you say that the Con- 
gress in the last 2 years has reached a “new 
low” but I haven't heard anybody say of the 
Congress in the last 2 years what the Albu- 
querque Morning Journal of January 28, 1908, 
said of the then-existing Congress: 
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“If God had made Congress, He would not 
boast of it.” 

But to get along with your open letter and 
more misstatements of fact contained there- 
in, which contributes to the estimation in 
which the Seventy-seventh Congress is held 
by the public. You say: 

“Congress slyly voted itself a ‘retirement 
benefit’ plan and then had to repeal it under 
public pressure.” 

The single quotes on the words are mine, 
of course. 

This is the first time I have known you 
to refer to the retirement-benefit plan as 
such. If you have done so before, I have 
not seen it. I did see many times, however, 
and up until the time I read your open let- 
ter, that Congress had voted itself liberal 
pensions. There's a lot of difference in telling 
the public that Congressmen voted them- 
selves handsome pensions and telling them 
that they voted to participate in a similar 
retirement benefit plan participated in by 
all Government employees and then allowed 
to participate only after qualifying under 
certain conditions of service and payment of 
premiums commensurate with the relief to 
be obtained. 

You were one of the most vigorous Con- 
gress-baiters on this so-called pension is- 
sue, but not once did you tell the whole 
truth of the proposition which, if explained, 
would not have met with the disfavor which 
it did from the uninformed and misled pub- 
lic. You and your contemporaries con- 
tributed your share to fan a flame of hate 
and distrust in the minds of the American 
public for their elected representatives. 

I still quote you: 

“When gasoline rationing was first ap- 
plied in the Eastern States, the number of 
Senators and Representatives who obtained 
unlimited X cards shocked a good many 
people.” 

Why did it shock them? 

Because you and many of your contem- 
poraries again didn’t tell the whole truth 
about the issuance of the X cards. You 
didn’t tell the people that Senators and 
Representatives did not get X cards just 
because they were Senators and Representa- 
tives, but they received them under a ruling 
of the bureau in charge and only after they 
had qualified like any other citizen. 

Let me quote here a letter from a promi- 
nent Washington newspaperman who did try 
to tell the truth about the X cards. I pre- 
fer not to use his name because it was in a 
personal letter to me, but it explains the 
point which I made most graphically: 

“Many thanks for your very kind letter 
regurding what I wrote about Congress and 
the X cards for gasoline. I was in Philadel- 
phia, writing about the primary campaign 
up there last week, and read what the news- 
papers were saying about Members of Con- 
gress and the gas situation, and it seemed 
to me that they were both ignorant and 
unfair.” 

That, Mr. Clapper, from one of your col- 
leagues, who to his everlasting credit believes 
in the presentation of facts and not fancies. 

Only recently the Public Buildings and 
Grounds Committee of the House approved 
a bill which would authorize the removal of 
the air-conditioning systems in the office 
buildings and Capitol in the interest of the 
war effort. I haven't read a line by you or 
anybody else concerning this piece of legis- 
lation, but I can well imagine what would 
have been written had the committee rejected 
such a bill. 

Let me get along, however, with observa- 
tions in your open letter to the new Con- 
gress. You have this to say: 

“True, Congress has voted money to carry 
on the war promptly and in the amounts 
asked. In almost every other respect Con- 
gress has followed, reluctantly and only under 
the most severe prodding from the Whiie 
House and the public, in taking the actions 
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necessary to prepare for the war. It has fol- 
lowed and never led. Had the initiative been 
left to Congress, we would have met the 
present crisis in a state of almost complete 
unpreparedness. As it was, Congress was 
months in giving the administration price- 
control authority, months in passing the 
latest inadequate tax bill.” 

I never thought even you would go as far 
in making such a statement which is so con- 
trary to the facts. 

What do you mean Congress only acted 
after “the most severe prodding from the 
White House“? 

As a matter of fact, much of the laxity 
attributed to Congress has been because of 
the reluctance of the administration to allow 
the Congress to act. And much of the criti- 
cism directed against Congress for relinquish- 
ing so many of its powers, has come about 
because of administration pressure. 

With a too-heavy administration majority 
in the House it has been impossible,- with 
one or two exceptions, to get any legislation 
through unless given the green light from 
the White House. Not once was a caucus 
of the Democratic side held to discuss pro- 
posed legislation. The rank and file were 
never taken into consideration. Much, I am 
confident, could have been learned from them. 
They were in touch with the folks back home. 
They didn’t need the recent elections to 
inform them of how the people felt. They 
knew it all the time, but neither their opin- 
ion nor advice was sought. The pressure 
was put on them under the pretext of party 
loyalty. 

Every effort to effectively settle the labor 
or price-control situation was blocked by the 
administration. 

All moves to settle the labor controversy 
were successfully blocked in administration- 
controlied committees. When a vote finally 
reached the floor, it was on an amendment, a 
rather roundabout manner in which to act 
on so important a piece of legislation. 

The one price-control bill which would 
have been truly effective, the Gore bill, was 
not passed because administration pressure 
against it was too strong. Yet, in effect, the 
same bill was passed months later after the 
President made his now famous statement, 
“You do it or else,” to which you refer. 

That rather gratuitous threat would not 
have been necessary had the administration 
allowed the bill on price control to pass the 
House, which would really have controlled 
prices, and would not have caused the confu- 
sion which resulted from the bill passed. 

Your statement— 

Had the initiative been left to Congress we 
would have met the present crisis in a state 
of almost. complete unpreparedness.” 

Gods of truth and fact. 

Don’t you know, Mr. Clapper, that it was 
the Congress which initiated the selective 
service and started our Army training a year 
before we were actually in a war? 

Don't you know, Mr. Clapper, that in 1937 
in the House, and in 1938 in the Senate, the 
accumulation of stockpiles of critical ma- 
terials was being advocated by the. Military 
Affairs Committee in each legislative body? 
Who was to blame for not carrying through 
the recommendations of the Congress in this 
instance? 

Don't you know, Mr. Clapper, that Congress 
authorized the construction of pipe lines on 
July 30, 1941, long before the fuel shortage 
in the East, but it was only in June 1942 that 
a pipe line was actually started from Texas 
to Illinois? 

Don’t you know, Mr. Clapper, that Congress 
gave the authority for the construction of 
the Alaskan Eighway 4 years before it was 
actually built? 

Don’t you know, Mr. Clapper, that the 
Congress authorized the construction of six 
Army air bases under the Thomas-Wilcox 
bill 7 years before two of them were actually 
built? 


Don’t you know, Mr. Clapper, that it has 
been the Congress and its committees which 
have attempted to curb nonessential expen- 
ditures and have taken the initiative in 
recapturing huge profits from would-be war 
profiteers, who have operated under various 
agencies of the Government? 

Yet, Mr. Clapper, you make the statement 
that Congress has not taken the initiative. 

But to hurry to a conclusion. You further 
state: 

“There is no guaranteeing that if you do 
what you think is best for the Nation as a 
whole, some political racketeer, some political 
boss, some lobby pressure group, or some loud- 
mouthed fellow on a soapbox, won't distort 
your position, misrepresent your unselfish 
purpose, paint you as an enemy of local 
interests, an ingrate who thinks himself too 
big for his people.“ 

Isn't that a most accurate description of 
what you and some of your contemporaries 
have been guilty of? 

Haven't you, as I have pointed out in what 
has gone before, distorted the position of 
Members of Congress, misrepresented their 
unselfish purposes, painted Members of Con- 
gress not only as enemies of local interests 
but inimical to the best interests of the 
Government itself? Isn't that what you and 
some of your contemporaries have been 
doing? And your medium has been far more 
powerful than a soapbox; it has been the 
columns of the newspapers of America and 
the microphones of the Nation. 

My appreciation of the American form of 
representative government is that if it were 
possible to gather 133,000,000 people under 
1 roof to decide on how the government of 
the people should be conducted, it would be 
done. Since this is obviously impossible, a 
certain number of Representatives of the 133,- 
000,000 are elected by the people themselves 
and sent to Washington to represent them 
and express the opinions and desires which 
they would express if they themselves would 
be able to be present. 

The reason thé Constitution provides for 
the election every 2 years of Representatives 
is that the people themselves will have an 
opportunity of ‘expressing themselves on the 
current topics of the day and will not have 
to wait for 4 years for the election of the 
President or 6 years for the election of a 
Senator. 

The Representatives, and the Representa- 
tives alone, have been the direct Representa- 
tives of the people since the Constitution 
was adopted. The method of electing the 
President and the Members of the Senate 
has been changed since the adoption of the 
Constitution, but the Representatives have 
always been directly elected by the. people 
for the purpose of expressing the views, 
thoughts, and ideas of the people they rep- 
resent. 

Each Representative is elected upon cer- 
tain presentations of policy and action to the 
people of his district. He is elected on the 
basis of keeping those promises. If he 
doesn’t keep those promises and if he doesn’t 
express the wishes and desires of the people 
who elected him to represent them, he is not 
returned. Yet when the Representative at- 
tempts to express what a majority of his peo- 
ple want him to express, he is charged with 
playing politics or engaging in some other 
diabolical form of governmental activity by 
certain newspaper columnists and radio com- 
mentators. 

Members of the House of Representatives 
are intended by the Constitution and by 
those who wrote the Constitution to be 
sounding boards of the views of those they 
represent, yet you write thus: 

“Furthermore, you of the new Congress 
will need to be more than sounding boards. 
You and I engage our doctors and lawyers to 
work with us, and to work for us. We defer 
to their judgment on complex technical mat- 
ters. Why should not you have similar lati- 
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tude in exercising your judgment? That 
latitude is something that you of the new 
Congress are entitled to have from the pub- 
lic.’ 

And who would be the doctors and the 
lawyers to so advise the Congress? 

Would they be the bureaus and those 
bureeuerats who have no sympathy with the 
American way of living and the democracy 
we live under, and who would destroy the 
kind of government which gives the people 
the right to send their Representatives to a 
Congress of the people? 

Would they be the forces which you so 
vehemently condemn as pressure groups who 
are really most expert in their particular 
field? 

Would they be interests which would have 
Members of. Congress break faith with the 
people who elected them and compel Con- 
gressmen to recede from the promises made 
before their election? Would you suggest 
such procedure as being honest and sincere? 

I again quote you: 

“In this dangerous period when represen- 
tative government has collapsed almost 
everywhere else, isn't it worth risking your 
reelection chances to do your part in bring- 
ing health and vigor, intelligence and in- 
formed free judgment to the legislative arm 
of the Government? 

“That is the question, it seems to me, that 
everyone must answer for himself, in his own 
conscience, and in his own sense of responsi- 
bility to the people who elected him.” 

Permit me to paraphrase your own closing 
paragraphs in this open letter to you and 
those contemporaries of press and radio who 
keep step with you. 

I say in the spirit, and almost the letter, 
of the two paragraphs quoted above: 

“In this dangerous period when represent- 
ative government has collapsed almost 
everywhere else, when only in a democracy 
is a free press allowed, isn't it worth risking 
the loss of a few plaudits from revolution- 
aries and enemies of a real people’s govern- 
ment, to do your part in bringing health and 
vigor, intelligence, unprejudiced, unbiased, 
and factual information tc the public of the 
Nation? 

“That is the question, it seems to me, that 
every newspaper reporter, every newspaper 
columnist, every radio commentator, must 
answer for himself, in his own conscience 
and in his own sense of responsibility to the 
people of the Nation who depend on him 
for information and news of the new Con- 
gress.” 


Farm Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my own re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include therein 
the great speech of former President 
Herbert Hoover, calling for increased 
farm production. He is the only living 
ex-President and knows more about 
feeding people than any other living 
man. His words will carry conviction to 
all who read them. The bureaucrat 
must be restrained, if not abolished, for 
the duration, and the farmer must be 
liberated and encouraged if we are to 
win the war. 
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Mr. Hoover's speech follows: 


I have been requested by your board to 
say something on our war food problem. I 
believe I can speak not alone from some ex- 
perience but in entire detachment from any 
group interest. It is not a problem to be 
dealt with in emotional terms, Neverthe- 
less its ultimates are safety or suffering, 
the loss of human life or the saving of it. 
And this is not a subject for criticism, nor 
do I believe in the doctrine of—I told you 
so. We need to face the hard facts and 
secure a remedy. And at once. 

Food supply has now become secondary 
only to military operations in determining 
the outcome of the war. And it will take 
first place in saving the world from anarchy 
after ths war, 5 

When firing ceases we will be faced with 
three or four hundred million starving peo- 
ple. That such things should be is but part 
of the crimes of Hitler, Tojo, and Mussolini 
and unparalleled in all history. To save 
these millions of people is not alone a tran- 
scendent act of compassion. It is the only 
road to peace. But we must be prepared. 
In the meantime, we need more food to carry 
on the war. 

The burden of furnishing food supplies to 
the United Nations now and to a starving 
world after the war rests largely upon Amer- 
ican and Canadian farmers. 

And at once let me say I have no sympathy 
with attacks being made by armchair con- 
sumers upon the American farmer. He is 
working a 70-hour week to win the war. 
My purpose is to say a word in his behalf to 
you who represent the industrial world. 

That there is today an acute shortage in 
meats and fats in all the United Nations, in- 
cluding ourselves, needs no demonstration, 
And fats include the whole gamut of lard, 
milk, butter, cheese, and edible oil products. 


CITES FARM LABOR SHORTAGE 


The shortage of labor, of machinery, and 
methods of price control are limiting the 
vitally essential expansion of this production 
and the flocks and herds upon which pro- 
duction depends. And unless we can quickly 
realize and quickly reverse these limiting 
factors there are dangers to the conduct of 
the war. It may definitely increase the suf- 
fering after the war, for the greatest need of 
these millions of starving people will be 
meats and fats. 

We have present ample stores of breadstuffs 
on the North American Continent to supply 
our allies and to contribute to the inevitable 
world post-war famine. The Biblical injunc- 
tion was, however, that man cannot live by 
bread alone. The scientists have long since 
proved that the deficiency in that Biblical 
diet is meats and fats. And to maintain a 
cheerful and fighting spirit in the human 
animal he needs frills and flavors like coffee 
and jam. He feels still better if he can have 
eggs and fruit. 

While we have Germany blockaded from 
overseas food, her submarines have done a 
fairly effective job of cutting off much of 
both British and our own meats and fats 
from the Southern Hemisphere. And the 
Japanese conquests have stopped much of 
our own and British vegetable oils from Asia 
and the Indies. Russia has lost a consider- 
able part of her food areas and must have 
some support from us. China is at present 
cut off in every direction. 

We in the United States are short of meats 
and fats not only because we must supply the 
deficiencies on our allies, and because our pos- 
sible imports of meats and fats are curtailed 
but because our armed forces eat more of 
them than they do in civil life. 

DECREASE IN UNITED STATES LIVESTOCK 


But there is an even deeper cause of these 
shortages. We had all these burdens and dif- 
ficulties in the last war. We are today ex- 
porting less than half the meats and fats to 
our allies than we did in the last war, for 
we then had to support France, Belgium, and 


Italy also. Yet with this lesser burden of 
exports we are threatened with greater 
shortages of meats and fats on our own home 
front than in World War No. 1. 

The larger problem which confronts us is 
that since the last war American livestock 
has decreased in proportion to the growth of 
human population. 

At the end of that war we had 26 percent 
more beef cattle for each 1,000,000 of human 
population than we had 23 years later on 
January 1, 1942. 

We had 26 percent more hogs in proportion 
to the population. We had proportionately 5 
percent more milk cows than now. But the 
modern cow gives more milk. We have in 
1943 about the same sheep proportionately as 
in the last war. We have less chickens in 
proportion to our population, but the chick- 
ens work harder and produce more eggs. 

The demands upon us today call impera- 
tively to build up our flocks and herds and 
our production of vegetable oils. I may re- 
peat that we urgently need more meats and 
fats and edible oils to reduce the hardships 
at home and to meet the crisis of world 
famine after the war. We can, of course, 
slaughter our breeding herds for immediate 
war purposes. But that would starve our- 
selves and the world afterward, 

We can build up our flocks and herds and 
consequently their production. During the 
period of the last World War our hog popu- 
lation increased by 22 percent, our beef cat- 
tle by 27 percent, our milk cows 10 percent. 
It was this increase in production that was 
the salvation of Europe last time. 

We can produce the feed resources to again 
greatly increase our food animals. For one 
thing, the gas engine has retired 20,000,000 
horses and mules from the national pastures 
and city feed bags. 

PROGRESS NOT SATISFACTORY 

That the progress we are making today is 
not satisfactory can be demonstrated. In 
January, a year ago, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture gave to the country an admirable 
victory program of increased herds and in- 
creased production. The climatic conditions 
during the year were most favorable. De- 
tailed statistics of actual farm results during 
the year are not yet available. But it is 
already obvious that this program was not 
fully met. This was due to various causes 
out of control of the Secretary. And now the 
Secretary warns us that production for 1943 
may be less than that in 1942 in several 
directions. 

The causes of this blockade on possible 
production are obvious: 

First, some 2,000,000 men have been drained 
from the farm labor supply into arms and 
munitions. 

Second, the methods of food price control. 

Third, the manufacture of farm machinery 
has been reduced by 75 percent. 

There is, indeed, every evidence that with- 
out prompt remedy we shall not secure the 
increases that are vitally necessary. 

A congressional committee reports that 
millions of dollars worth of crops in the 
Southwest were lost last year because they 
could not be harvested. 

Word from farmers in many parts of the 
country indicate that unless their difficulties 
be remedied they will be compelled to reduce 
planting this spring. 

And they are compelled to limit their herds 
below what they could otherwise do. The 
news comes daily from all parts of the coun- 
try that the farmer is sending his dairy cows 
to slaughter for lack of labor. And this is 
amply verified by the arrivals at the slaughter 
houses. For the 4 months ended November 
1, 1942, the inspected slaughter of female 
cattle increased 30 percent over the same 
period in 1941, while the increase in the 
slaughter of steers was only 5 percent. The 
increased slaughter of female cattle in this 
4-month period was nearly 40 percent greater 
than the same period in the average of the 
8 previous years, This does not increase our 
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supply of dairy products. Also the cattle 
coming into the market during this 4 months 
ended November 1, 1942, were an average on 
different calculations from 30 to 40 pounds an 
animal lighter than for the same period the 
year before. This beef loss would have sup- 
plied several million people during the period. 
SHEEP SLAUGHTER UP 300 PERCENT 


During this 4 months the number of sheep 
slaughtered has increased nearly 300 percent 
over the year before. Our national flock 
is less today than a year ago and will appar- 
ently be still less a year hence. There also 
seems to be some disturbance in the hog 
world, for sows have been coming to slaughter 
during the last 4 months faster than would 
seem desirable if we are to increase the herd 
with the rapidity needed. 

This undue slaughter of cows, ewes, and 
sows gives a temporary increase in meats, 
but it is an illusion. The numbers slaugh- 
tered so far are not disastrous. We will not 
starve. Our allies will not starve. 

But these demoralizing forces are continu- 
ing. And if we keep traveling in this direc- 
tion we will see more hardships at home if 
we supply the Allies and armies. And with 
such a situation it is nonsense to talk about 
furnishing meat and fat supplies to 300,- 
000,000 additional famine-stricken people 
after this war is won. 

Agriculture simply must be envisaged as a 
munitions industry. The farmer must be 
given men and tools if he is to perform 
his part. 

It is useless to talk about making up the 
farm labor shortage wholly from women or 
children. Much of farming is hard physical 
labor. Modern farming requires great skills 
in nursing the crops and livestock. More- 
over farming has been mechanized. Now 
he is a mechanic. These skills cannot be 
learned quickly. But with organized pre- 
paratory training, women can be of great 
service for lighter, simpler tasks. 

There are other major remedies, The first 
is to cease the draft of labor from the farms 
into arms and munitions. The second is for 
industry to rigidly economize on labor and 
release the economies to the farmer. The 
third is large and temporary import of Mex- 
ican farm labor. The fourth is to give con- 
sideration to the method of European armies. 
That is to furlough farm boys from the 
Army for the few months of peak planting 
and harvest, they remaining under military 
direction, and in our case to draw both the 
Army and farmers’ pay. 

Obviously price control of short commod- 
ities is n . Food cannot be allowed 
to go to the highest bidder. And prices and 
wages must be controlled to check inflation. 
But prices also dominate production. They 
can be the most powerful stimulant to pro- 
duction. They can stifle production. 

Prices can be made to produce the com- 
modities we need and to minimize those 
which are the less necessary. We give enor- 
mous wages and prices to stimulate planes 
and ships. Increased production of meats 
and fats are today just as important to win 
the war as planes and ships. And some 
bacon to the consumer at a few cents more 
is better than too little bacon. 

At best, price controls of food can be only 
a brake upon the pressures of shortage and 
inflation. We considered the method of re- 
tail-price ceilings on food were a failure in 
the last war. And prices on food have risen 
about 16 percent since they were partially 
applied a year ago and about 9 percent since 
they were fully applied. This in fact com- 
prises a slightly larger rise than took place 
during the first year of food control in the 
last war under other methods. 

Systems of frozen retail-price ceilings on 
food or even farm parities are not adapted 
to the problems of war production. They 
cannot single out and give premiums on pro- 
duction of the things we most need in par- 
allel with the shifting demands of war. 
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The first reform needed is to abandon re- 
tail-price ceilings on food and to substitute 
the alternative methods developed in the 
last war. That method is to fix prices as near 
the farm as possible. And they can then be 
fixed to stimulate production of the things 
we need. The consumer can be more effec- 
tively and more simply protected by regu- 
lating the turn-over and profits of the food 
processor and the mark-ups of the wholesaler 
and retailer. 

ASKS SINGLE PRICE DIRECTOR 


The second reform is that all the functions 
of price control should be vested in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture instead of several other 
places as at present. He alone can direct 
price so as to secure production and protect 
the consumer. 

After all, the best remedy to price is in- 
creased production. 

Whatever we are able to do in increasing 
production of meats and fats, we will still 
need to reduce our domestic consumption if 
we are to feed the Allies and our armies. We 
have margins of consumption which can 
and must be reduced—and it means ration- 
ing. But with maximum production the 
hardships on the home front would be less. 

I could talk at length on methods of ra- 
tioning, having participated in that surgical 
operation one time or another on some 500,- 
000,000 people. It is no use to criticize the 
mistakes that have been made during the 
last year or the hardships imposed. They 
are a part of war. We should give Senator 
Brown, the new Administrator, a chance 
and our support in the revisions he will no 
doubt make. I will make only one observa- 
tion. In rationing the American people with 
their widely different habits, products, and 
problems, the system should be decentral- 
ized into the States and under State admin- 
istrators. 

But the first and imperative necessity is 
to get more production. The American 
farmer will do it if he is given a chance. And 
the fate of the world may depend upon it, 


Yesterday 
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HON. JOHN J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following poem by 
Pvt. (ist cl.) Vincent H. Cassidy, Jr., 
United States Marine Corps, First 
United States Marine Raiders Battal- 
ion, Guadalcanal: 

YESTERDAY 
Yesterday? Ah, yes; I remember yesterday. 
I was young then, light of heart and gay, 
A stranger still to fear and sleepless nights, 
But that was yesterday. 
The clang of steel, the pang of pain, 
The bitter twang of twice-born hate, 
I had not known, nor yet had been at war. 
I had not noticed day by day 
Dear cnes’ faces fade away 
And home become a dream, a thing re- 
membered— 
Hoped for—all but lost in memory; 
But now I've seen more than I'll say. 
How old I’ve grown since yesterday! 
— Pvt, (Ist cl.) Vincent H. Cassidy, Jr., 
U. S. Marine Corps, First United States 
Marine Raiders Battalion, Guadalcanal. 


First Things First 
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or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of January 6, 1943: 

FIRST THINGS FIRST 

Some well-meaning Americans, including 
Wendell Willkie, Vice President Wallace, Sec- 
retary of State Hull and a number of others 
are discussing the part the United States is 
to play in world affairs when the war is won. 
Let us have first things first. Let us win 
the war, and after that we can consider the 
job of world reconstruction. But do not 
let these questions, with the bitter con- 
troversies they create, distract us from the 
immediate task which is going to take all the 
men, all the money and all the effort we can 
devote to it. 

In his Toronto speech last month, Mr. Will- 
kie expressed the fear that the war might 
end before the people of the world have come 
to a common understanding. We hope Mr. 
Willkie does not mean that the war should 
be prolonged until this understanding is 
reached, because no such understanding is 
possible. Here we have militaristic Germany 
and Japan, communistic Russia and explo- 
sive France and Italy. How can a common 
understanding be reached in a world con- 
taining these nations? 

We even have dissidence on this hemi- 
sphere. Argentina, most progressive of the 
Latin-American nations, refuses to go along 
with the other American commonwealths in 
their war against the Axis. And we have a 
lurking suspicion that Mexico and some of 
the other countries south of us are going 
along not for any love of us, but because 
they are afraid of the Axis and Japan. 

It is possible to bring about some under- 
standing among the English-speaking and 
the Scandinavian countries because they are 
intelligent enough to grasp the fundamentals 
of democratic government, but let it not be 
forgotten that in time of peace the British 
are not particularly careful of the rights of 
other nations unless that policy is to Britain’s 
particular advantage. 

We are dealing with a world made up of 
diverse races, languages, religions, customs, 
and viewpoints. Free trade is a beautiful 
theory, if we want to see our shelves and 
counters loaded down with the products of 
Japan and other countries where pauper 
wages are paid and which, as soon as this 
war is over, will turn their industries into 
competition with the United States. The 
principal aftermath of the war will be over- 
production, just as it was the principal after- 
math of the last one. This brought on the 
greatest depression in our history, with a 
volume of unemployment greater than that 
of all the rest of the world combined. 

Whether or not this means isolation in 
peace it is time we reached an understanding 
in the United States that this is going to be 
our last world war. We were left holding the 
bag in the first one and will be left holding 
the bag in this one. 

There is no use making peace agreements 
if they are to be broken by greedy belliger- 
ents. We must keep the predatory nations 
disarmed. If we do not do so then it is our 
duty to constantly maintain the most power- 
ful army, navy, and air force in the world for 
our own protection and the protection of 
this hemisphere. 
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Men like Willkie and Wattace are talking 
about the kind of a world that can come only 
through evolution, requiring decades if not 
centuries. The task is too great for any man 
or group of men or any nation or group of 
nations. When Germany and Japan are 
soundly defeated in this war they will im- 
mediately proceed to lay the ground work of 
another. That ground work must be 
smashed. 

The essence of this war is the total defeat 
of the nations which started it, and until 
they see the light they must be overpowered 
before they again destroy the peace of the 
world. After the war the United States will 
be so busy with her own problems of recon- 
struction that she will have little time to de- 
vote to the job of keeping the world straight. 

This is no time to scatter our shot. It is a 
time ror intense concentration on the im- 
mense task of winning the war—and after 
that our duty will be to look out for the 
United States, first, last, and all the time. 


Issue of Fiat Money by a New Deal Illegal 
Subterfuge 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial from the Journal of Com- 
merce of Friday, January 22, 1943, which 
I am inserting under leave to extend, is a 
disclosure of a glaring resort by the New 
Deal administration to inflate the cur- 
rency by means of subterfuge instead of 
utilizing lawful means to meet wartime 
currency exigencies: 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK NOTES 


The Federal Reserve banks are in the proc- 
ess of issuing $660,000,000 of Federal Reserve 
bank notes, to help satisfy the huge war- 
time demand for currency which has been 
met to date with Federal Reserve notes. The 
reason given for resort to this type of cur- 
rency is that these notes, which had been 
printed for posstble use in 1933, were lying 
unused in the vaults of the Federal Reserve 
banks, while the Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving has been hard put to it to fill War 
Savings bond certificate and ration book 
requirements. 

Had the Reserve banks issued these Federal 
Reserve bank notes as in 1933, listing them as 
a liability, no question could have arisen 
about this episode, which is trivial in itself 
when compared with the expansion of $4,- 
250,000,000 of currency circulation during 
1942 alone. But the Federal Reserve banks 
are crediting the deposit account of the 
Treasury immediately in an amount equal 
to the Federal Reserve bank notes issued, and 
the Treasury thereupon assumes the liability 
for their redemption. 

Whatever the intent of the Reserve banks 
end the Treasury, this procedure does have 
two specific consequences. These are: 

1. The Treasury raises money through the 
assumption of a non-interest-bearing liabil- 
ity, instead of through the sale of obligations 
on which interest is paid. When the Reserve 
banks credit the account of the Treasury for 
the amount of Federal Reserve bank notes 
issued, the Treasury obtains a non-interest- 
bearing advance so long as these notes re- 
main outstanding. 

2. Currency circulation is expanded with- 
out reducing member bank reserves. When 
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the Federal Reserve bank notes are issued 
in response to demands from member banks, 
the reserve account of the latter is debited. 
But immediately thereafter the Treasury's 
own deposit account is credited by the Re- 
serve banks, and when the Treasury spends 
this money the member banks’ reserve ac- 
count is restored to its original level. When 
Federal Reserve notes are issued to satisfy 
a demand for currency, on the other hand, 
the member banks’ reserve account is re- 
duced correspondingly. 

It is thus clear that the issuance of Fed- 
eral Reserve bank notes, in the manner in 
which this is now being done, has exactly 
the same effect as the issuance of additional 
greenbacks by the Treasury, except that the 
currency bears another name. Any decision 
to finance the war in part through this de- 
vice, therefore, should be made by Congress, 
for in the issuance of money there should be 
a scrupulous regard for the letter, as well as 
the spirit, of the law. 

Just because the new procedure is being 
questioned, it would be the part of wisdom 
for the Reserve banks to remain liable on any 
further Federal Reserve bank notes that will 
be issued, as was done in 1933 and 1934. On 
the other hand, if the Treasury wants to 
finance some part of the cost of the war 
through issuing currency of its own to satisfy 
the enormous wartime demand for additional 
sh, so that no interest would be paid on 
such funds and member bank reserves would 
not be reduced, the proper way to do this 
would be to as’: Congress to authorize issu- 
ance of additional greenbacks, up to a stated 
amount, for the period of the war. 


Synthetic Rubber 
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HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to include an 
article by Drew Pearson printed in the 
Washington Post of January 20. This 
particular Merry-Go-Round column 
dealt with the new storm brewing over 
synthetic rubber. 

I have today introduced another bill 
attempting to deal with this problem 
by giving the Rubber Administrator of 
the War Production Board full authority 
to proceed with the construction of plants 
for the development of rubber from agri- 
cultural and forest resources. Mr. Jef- 
fers has admitted publicly his inability 
to get the necessary priorities to im- 
plement the recommendations of the 
Baruch Report insofar as they relate to 
the production of synthetic rubber. 

Apparently the only part of the Baruch 
report that can be carried out is that 
part which takes away from the Amer- 
ican public the use of its automobiles. 
Those parts of the Baruch report which 
would give to the public a new supply 
of rubber and thereby relieve the gaso- 
line-rationing situation in those areas 
where gasoline is plentiful seems con- 
stantly surrounded by difficulties and 
discouragements. 

Mr. Jeffers has been trying to get 100 
percent of the necessary materials to 


complete the program as outlined by the 
Baruch committee. Now he seems will- 
ing to take 50 percent because that is 
the best deal that he seems able to make. 
The bill I have presented would give him 
authority to proceed immediately with 
the construction of plants in the areas 
and along the lines which the Baruch 
committee recommended and which the 
Congress of the United States by a huge 
vote declared to be a proper govern- 
mental policy. 

The article by Drew Pearson is as 
follows: 

NEW STORM BREWING OVER SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

Rubber Czar Jeffers, who moans that every- 
thing always goes wrong in Washington and 
wishes he were back in Omaha, is in for more 
trouble. 

Up in Philadelphia, Polish inventor Szukie- 
wicz has been twiddling his thumbs waiting 
for a chance to tell the Senate how only 2 
short years ago he built an alcohol rubber 
plant in Italy, now producing more than 
10,000 tons a year, and how he can get no 
steel or anything else to build a similar plant 
in Philadelphia—even with private funds. 

Down in Louisville, Fred Willkie, of Sea- 
grams, brother of Wendell, is chafing at the 
bit because he is given the run-around in 
getting materials to build a rubber plant, 
again with private money and again using a 
quick alcohol process. 

Finally, right in Washington, a group of 
Senators are seeing red and saying “I told 
you so” over rubber delays. 

All of which illustrates the fact that some- 
times Congress has done a better job than 
the Executive in prosecuting the war. If the 
President had not vetoed the Gillette bill 
providing for synthetic rubber from grain 
alcohol, we might be better off today. 

Last summer Senator GILLETTE and his Ag- 
riculture Committee pointed out that rub- 
ber from alcohol was quicker, cheaper; that it 
would not use up as much steel as building 
big new petroleum rubber plants, and that it 
would benefit the farmer. 

BILL VETOED 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt vetoed the 
Gillette bill, simultaneously asking Bernie 
Baruch to study the entire rubber program 
and make recommendationr. 

In the end Baruch froze the rubber pro- 
gram already started because, he said, it was 
too late to change, though most of the big 
new rubber plants to be built under the 
petroleum process, requiring about $10,000,- 
000 worth of steel and copper, still were in 
a blueprint stage. Baruch also recommend- 
ed modified manufacture of rubber and 
alcohol, 

So the Gillette committee held everything, 
decided to play ball. Instead of trying to 
pass its bill over the President's veto it waited 
to give Jeffers a cuance. 

But now that Jeffers has come out pub- 
licly, warning that the rubber program is 
seriously delayed, and repeating some of the 
Senate’s identical warnings, GILLETTE et al. 
are up in arms again. 

SENATORS SEE RED 


Furthermore, when GILLETTE summoned 
Rubber Czar Jeffers to a hearing, the com- 
mittee discovered that not until then had 
he moved to carry out Bernie Baruch’s mini- 
mum recommendations for alcohol-rubber 
plants. Three alcohol plants were to be built 
at Omaha, Kansas City, and Muscatine, Iowa. 
But arrangements for these plants were made 
only efter Jeffers got the official summons to 
appear before the Gillette committee. 

Natural'y, the Senators are seeing red. 

They see even redder when Jeffers points 
out that there just isn’t enough steel to build 
rubber plants, plus high-octane gasoline 
plants, plus airplanes, plus escort vessels so 
badly needed to combat submarines. 
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This is absolutely true. But it was also 
true last summer, and the Gillette committee 
pointed it out last summer. 

They maintained that making rubber from 
petroleum required the same type of equip- 
ment as for aviation gasoline. The two 
conflict. 

They also argued that the petroleum proc- 
ess is a high-pressure process, requiring great 
quantities of plate steel, and thus competing 
with escort vessels and other shipping. 

Finally, they contended that, being high 
pressure, the petroleum process needs com- 
pression equipment—also required in escort 
vessels, landing barges, etc. The rubber- 
from-alcohol process, on the other hand, does 
not. R 

So you may find Congress stepping into the 
rubber situation again—and this time they 
won't be stopped by any Presidential veto. 


First Things First 
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HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, 4 
months ago today, under the caption 
“First things first,” I called attention to 
the fallacy of the administration formula 
for the food problem, with the deduction 
that it would only result in food scarcity 
and possible famine. It was like a voice 
crying in the wilderness. 

However, sometime afterward the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture confirmed the dan- 
ger and this menace to our war effort 
has now become a matter of grave and 
general concern. One month ago the 
administration appointed a single food 
administrator, as suggested in my re- 
marks of 4 months ago. However, there 
is little evidence that the food adminis- 
trator functions as an integrated unit 
to secure an over-all administration for 
coordination of our war and civil needs 
and efforts. Such correlated coordinated 
administration is the crying need of our 
whole war economy. The administra- 
tion should immediately get down to or- 
ganizing to win the war and solving the 
vital domestic problems connected with 
the war effort. 

The following letter, typical of others 
showing conditions in my district as 
well as districts all over the country, con- 
firms the emphatic need of doing first 
things first: 

JENISON, MICH., January 19, 1943. 

DEAR MR. JONKMAN: I am a farmer in Otta- 
wa County, Mich. Yesterday I filled out a 
form sent by the Government, what and how 
much we intend to raise in 1943. We are dis- 
couraged; hardly know what to do. Many 
farmers in the vicinity of G. R. have had 
sales and work in factories. Their farms are 
idle. They got good prices for their stock 
and tools. Cattle are high, and you get more 
for old tools than what you could buy them 
for new in 1940. Why do they quit? Let me 
give you some of the many reasons: They can 
get no hired men, If they are lucky enough 
to get one, the wages they have to pay are 
impossible. Still the hired man feels he is 
underpaid, look at the hours he puts in and 
no pay and a half for overtime. He don't 
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earn 30 cents an hour. Women in the 
Grandville factory get 60 cents an hour. 
So they up and leave. The farmer faces all 
the hard work alone again. He could not pay 
“more, in fact he is working for less himself, 
and worries his head off. Why not sell, too? 
But if we all sell, then what? What is going 
to become of our land, our people, our armies? 
But we are not to blame. We are a class 
that have been, and are without rights. 
Ceilings on our goods—not allowed to figure 
labor cost. Who ever heard of such a ruling? 
Everything went up. But did goods we pro- 
duce? I make my living (if you can call it 
that) as a dairy farmer. I got 5 cents a 
quart or 20 cents a gallon average for milk 
in 1942. We had no corn in 1941. Little oats 
and hay so the feed I had to buy was about 
$35 to $40 per week. I had 2 hired men, 1 
for $15 a week, 1 for $20 a week, married 
men, so I paid out right there $70 a week. 
Then taxes, insurance, tool and building re- 
pair, interest on mortgage, veterinary, cows 
dying, etc. Do you know how much I got 
for myself and wife to live on in 1942 from 
earnings? Less than $400 and I have a $20,- 
000 investment, 30 cows worth $125 each. 
We raised 57 tons of sugar beets, but sugar 
at less than $5 per hundred now (worse than 
depression price). What do we get after the 
Mexicans get paid for labor, the seed bill, 
fertilizer, trucking to factory, etc.? Precious 
little. Potatoes are a good price, but who 
had any? Blight struck them, and 9 out of 
10 bushels were rotten. Wheat I sold at $1.09. 
Farmers got fr. dollar when wages in fac- 
tories were 1214 cents to 20 cents an hour, so 
there you are. We can’t get decent help be- 
cause we can’t pay them; we can't keep on be- 
cause prices are far too low comparatively. 
We bought sugar at $30 a hundred in 1918. 
Wheat sold for $2.50 and $3.00. Talk about 
inflation. We have not enough to live on, 
and work all the time. We can't get barb- 
wire to fix our ancient fences. Nor a farm 
tool when we need it, So there are the 
reasons farmers are quitting by the thousands. 
They are not crazy. Next fall will tell the 
story. If the good Lord of whom we hear so 
little in Washington, and in whom we live 
and move and have our being, gives us rain 
and sunshine and health, and all, we will 
still have a limited crop in 1943 unless 
changes are made in our earnings and priori- 
ties, and the farm help situation. Please 
pass this letter on to where it will do the 
most good and oblige. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN P. GLASHOWER, 
Grandville, Mich. 


The First Double Check 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 
IN THE pen eee eee 
Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of Wednesday, January 
13, 1943: 

THE FIRST DOUBLE CHECK 

Let anyone in Washington or anywhere 
else who thinks that the November 3 congres- 
sional election was an accident read the re- 
turns from the special election in the Sixth 
Missouri District. Last iall the late Repub- 


lican Congressman Philip A. Bennett defeated 
Democrat Sam Wear by a majority of 7,789 in 
a total vote of 85,681. Yesterday his 28-year- 
old son, Marion F. BENNETT, swamped Mr. 
Wear by a majority of approximately 14,000 
in a total of nearly 55,000. Thus, the Re- 
publicans almost doubled their majority, 
whereas had they been no stronger than on 
November 3, young Mr. BENNETT, in the 
somewhat smaller vote, would have seen the 
Republican advantage whittled down to 
something like 5,000. 

The voters of the 11 counties which com- 
prise this Missouri congressional district 
have given their answer to those who said 
that earlier commencement of the African 
offensive and earlier appointment of man- 
power and food administrators would have 
prevented the sweeping Republican gains of 
last November. To wave this retest of senti- 
ment away as the opinion in only one isolated 
congressional district is to be politically blind. 
This district contains typically American 
cities—Springfield, Sedalia, Warrensburg. It 
has railroad shops, mills, small factories, agri- 
cultural markets, farm land, and Ozark fruit 
country. It is a representative slice of the 
United States. 

If the Roosevelt administration has any 
regard for its political future, it will read 
the returns of this double check in the Mid- 
dle West, study them, and act accordingly. 
One of the things it will quit doing is playing 
politics as usual. It will make no more Boss 
Fiynn appointments. 


Bureaucratic Penalties Questioned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I desire to insert the very excellent 
article of Mr. David Lawrence, entitled 
“Bureaucratic Penalties Questioned,” 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
Wednesday, January 20, 1943. 

The article follows: 


BUREAUCRATIC PENALTIES QUESTIONED—EN- 
CROACHMENTS ON RIGHTS May PROMPT CON- 
GRESS TO ACT 

(By David Lawrence) 


The average citizen, in his desire to co- 
operate with the war effort, is taking a good 
deal on the chin. He is obeying Government 
edicts on the theory that they are lawful or 
that someone in Washington has looked up 
the law and found authority for administer- 
ing punishments if “regulations” are violated. 

As a matter of fact, there exists scant au- 
thority for some of the high-handed punish- 
ments now being meted out to the citizen. 
Thus the Office of Price Administration 
thinks it can issue overnight a ban on so- 
called pleasure driving and arrest a citizen 
and take away his ration book. 

This is equivalent to denying transporta- 
tion facilities to a citizen on the ground that 
he has violated the law. To mete out such 
a severe punishment is to introduce a pen- 
alty which Congress—supposedly the law- 
making body—never prescribed, 

LEGALIZES NO CAPRICE- 


There is plenty of law permitting the Office 
of Price Administration to issue or withhold 
ration books, but this does not mean it can 
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act capriciously or that it can suddenly de- 
cide that it will forbid pleasure driving and 
that it can make its own definition of what 
the term means. 

The principle that no executive agency can 
impose a penalty unless it is specified in the 
law itself is well grooved. In fact, the At- 
torney General, on June 21, 1934—under the 
present administration—ruled that no Exec- 
utive order could of itself prescribe penalties. 
And the Attorney General stated that the 
broad general provision usually contained in 
all statutes—vesting authority “to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this title 
and by virtue of other authority conferred 
by the act“ does not cover the imposition 
of new penalties. 

“The general power,” wrote the Attorney 
General, “to make regulations to carry into 
effect any particular statute does not carry 
with it the power to create offenses or to 
assess penalties for violations of the statute 
(United States y. Eaton). An executive officer 
cannot, by his regulations, alter or amend 
a law. All he can do is to regulate the mode 
of proceeding to carry into effect what Con- 
gress has enacted (Morrill v. Jones). 


LAW IMPOSES PENALTIES 


“Penalties are purely the creatures of the 
legislature. They cannot be created by ju- 
dicial implication, but must be expressly im- 
posed by statute (The Board of Health v. 
The Pacific Mail Steamship Co., California; 
the Western Union v. Jones, Indiana; Health 
Department v. Knoll, New York).” 

It is obvious that the above reasoning ap- 
plies also to the recently announced decree 
by the Executive whereby net incomes were 
limited and the surplus was ordered retained 
by the Treasury, even though Congress had 
passed no revenue law stipulating such a 
rate of taxation. 

The whole theory of government in Amer- 
ica has been that Congress made the laws 
and that the executive agencies merely exe- 
cuted these statutes. It has always been as- 
sumed that Congress would not write into 
the statutes all the details, but would leave 
these to the enforcement body. But until 
recently it never was assumed that tke 
executive agencies would undertake to im- 
pose new penalties or to derive meanings 
from the statute virtually amounting to the 
same thing as passing new legislation. 

In countries where parliamentary govern- 
ments exist, as in Canada and Great Britain, 
the executive agencies are held strictly ac- 
countable for what they do, because if they 
etr in the interpretation of an act of Parlia- 
ment, the party in power can be turned out of 
office because of the acts of the administra- 
tive officials. The executive and legislative 
departments are one and the same thing. 


MAY PROD CONGRESS 


In America, however, there is no way to 
hold executive agencies responsible for viola- 
ing the spirit or the letter of the laws of 
Congress. Once in a while, as a result of 
public furore, a top official resigns, but the 
damage he does cannot be undone, and the 
violations of law cannot thus be prevented. 

If the abuse of power grows, it may be nec- 
essary for Congress to do a little bit of pen- 
alty imposing so that administrative officers 
who are found guilty of straying beyond the 
letter of statutes will be subject to fines and 
imposing of penalties through Executive 
disregard acts of Congress or seek to deprive 
the citizen of his rights or property without 
proceeding through a lawful process, 

Congress, of course, has all the power to 
stop the abuse of the citizen’s rights, and the 
imposing of penalties through executive 
order or regulation might well become a 
subject of further inquiry if the representa- 
tive system of government is to be main- 
tained. 
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The “Spirit of Boyle Heights” Demon- 
strates Faith in Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues in the House to the re- 
markable response which the people of 
Boyle Heights, a portion of my district, 
have made to the appeal of the Treasury 
Department. 

During the month of December, 21 
communities in the county of Los An- 
geles entered a contest to purchase $300,- 
000 in War bonds. The Army Air Forces 
promised that as each community 
reached its goal of $300,000 it would be 
given the privilege of having the name 
of its community inscribed on a bomber 
plane. 

It is a great pleasure on my part to 
announce that the people of Boyle 
Heights were the first to reach their goal, 
and the first bombing plane has been 
christened the Spirit of Boyle Heights. 
This bomber will take off for first-line 
duty immediately, with the hopes of the 
good people of my district that it will 
prove its metal in the fight to eliminate 
the scourge of totalitarianism from the 
face of the earth. The purchasers of 
these bonds live in a metropolitan area 
and are comprised of many races and 
religious beliefs. This remarkable dem- 
onstration of the unifying force of de- 
mocracy is a proof of their patriotism. 
Not content to rest on their laurels, they 
will finish this week the purchase of a 
second quota of bonds entitling them to 
name a second bomber; and I wish to 
include the following article from Mr. Al 
Waxman's community paper, the East 
Side Journal, under date of January 13: 

Purchase of War Savings bonds by the peo- 
ple of the East Side has exceeded all expecta- 
tions. To date over $750,000 worth have been 
sold through the Boyle Heights Citizens’ Com- 
mittee. This means that the second bomber, 
to ke known as the Spirit of Hollenbeck 
Heights, will be a reality by the week’s end. 
The first bomber, Spirit of Boyle Heights, will 
be officially launched next week, according to 
Treasury Department officials. 

Myer Pransky, chairman of the Boyle 
Heights war savings committee, announced 
yesterday that, “We shall continue selling 
bonds on the home front as long as cur boys 
are fighting on the battle front.” 

Special events continue every evening at 
the Boyle Heights Victory House on the corner 
of Soto and Brooklyn. Various organizations 
sponsor these nights and get credit for the 
sale of bonds on the occasion. 

Following is the schedule for the coming 
week: Wednesday, January 13, East Los 
Angeles Property Owners; Thursday, January 
14, Odessa Ferein; Friday, January 15, En- 
chandia Street School, program from 1 to 3 
p. m.; Saturday, January 16, Independent 
Order of Foresters; Sunday, January 17, 
country store; Monday, January 18, commu- 
nity talent night; Tuesday, January 19, 


Twentieth Century Searchers; Wednesday, 
January 20, Warsaw Young Men's Society. 

The Boyle Heights district has won the 
distinction of being the first community or 
city in the Nation to begin and complete the 
sale of War Savings bonds toward the pur- 
chase of a heavy-duty bomber. 

As the Congressman of the new Nine- 
teenth District, I wish to pay tribute at 
this time to the members of the Boyle 
Heights committees, and to all persons 
who contributed to the success of this 
bond drive, which has made the Spirit 
of Boyle Heights a real factor in our war 
effort. 


Tolan Committee Should Be Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an editorial from the Star-Times 
of St. Louis, Mo., under date of Novem- 
ber 30, 1942, and an editorial from the 
Miami Herald under date of January 6, 
1943. These two editorials comment 
very favorably upon the splendid work 
of ihe Tolan committee. I feel that this 
committee has done an exceptionally 
fine job, that there is much for it to do 
in the future, and that it should be con- 
tinued during this session of Congress. 
The editorials are as follows. The Star- 
Times: 

THE TOLAN PLAN IS NEEDED 

Behind the scenes in Washington, the most 
bitter domestic struggle of the war is being 
waged between the military forces, reputedly 
led by Gen. Brehon H. Somervell, of the Serv- 
ices of Supply, and Donald M. Nelson and 
other civilian leaders of the War Production 
Board. The issue is whether civilian control 
of war production shall be completely dis- 
placed by military control. 

Senator Truman analyzed the issue accu- 
rately the other night when he said that “the 
function of generals and admirals is to fight 
battles, and to tell us what they need to 
fight battles with. They have no experience 
in business or industry, and the job of pro- 
ducing what they ask for should be left to 
businessmen under the direction of experi- 
enced civilians.” 

That is in accordance with the fundamen- 
tal American tradition that the civilian ad- 
ministration is supreme over the military. 
It is in harmony with the democratic doc- 
trine which makes its soldiers the servants 
of the state—never its top commanders. 

Yet the issue is not settled by enunciating 
principles. Many in the armed forces, who 
bear the burden of fighting a difficult war 
and are naturally impatient with the slowness 
and frequent errors of our production pro- 
gram, may understandably feel that they 
need real authority as well as responsibility. 
It is‘openly speculated in the War Production 
Board, according to some columnists, that it 
is only a question of time until the military 
seeks to assume control of our war economy. 

Here is an added reason, if more should be 
needed, for the swift reorganization of our 
war administration along the sound, simple 
lines proposed by the Tolan committee, with 
the backing of Mr. Truman and the chairmen 
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of three other important congressional com- 
mittees and subcommittees. To maintain 
the sound principle of civilian control, the 
war administration should be reformed, res- 
cued from confusion, and made to work at 
the highest pitch of efficiency. 


The Miami Herald: 
THE TWO GREAT PROBLEMS 


Two of the great problems confronting the 
Congress as it convenes today are manpower 
mobilization and finances. 

Manpower Commissioner Paul V. McNutt 
says that 65,000,000 Americans will be needed 
in the armed services and employment by 
the end of the year for full implementation 
of the national war effort. 

McNutt has yet to declare a freezing of 
manpower necessary. It remains in the air. 
The American Federation of Labor through 
President William Green says labor is not 
yet convinced of the need for such a pro- 
gram, but pledges its support when it be- 
comes apparent that it is necessary to win 
the war. 

The Gallup poll shows that the majority 
of the American people are willing to see 
such drastic steps taken as may be required. 
Nevertheless, the survey points out that 
one of the chief fears expressed is that com- 
pulsory manpower mobilization “might not 
be fairly or equitably administered and 
would result in arbitrary rulings from,Wash- 
ington that might not fit personal or local 
circumstances.” 

A coalition of House and Senate Members 
investigating the war program has advised 
McNutt it will cooperate with him provided 
the United States Employment Service re- 
moves “incompetent personnel.” The find- 
ings of the Tolan defense migration com- 
mittee is the basis for the coalition’s proviso. 
The very fears expressed in the Gallup poll 
are specifically singled out as the underlying 
cause for manpower criticism by the Tolan 
committee's ad interim report to the last 
Congress. It said: 

“The nationalization of the Employment 
Service was prompted by a recognition that 
the narrow spirit of localism permeating its 
field offices was detrimental to mobilizing the 
Nation’s whole manpower. 

“Today, the Employment Service is still 
composed of separate operating units which 
respond to State and local pressures before 
taking action in accord with national man- 
power policies.” 

Green recommends an immediate survey 
to determine the manpower facts. A con- 
tributing factor to the confusion over labor 
resources is that very lack of detailed data. 
The Tolan committee comes nearest to hav- 
ing accurate information. Its report to the 
last Congress with legislative recommenda- 
tions died in the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. It will present its final report 
shortly to the Seventy-eighth Congress. The 
report should show how manpower 
shapes up in face of insistent and increasing 
wartime demands for labor in all productive 
fields, agricultural as well as industrial. 

The problem is as complex as any ever 
faced by Congress. Its solution may well 
mean the margin between an early and suc- 
cessful conclusion of the war or an indefinite 
prolongation of hostilities. 

Against this confused background of allo- 
cating human resources is the complemen- 
tary task of raising the gigantic treasure 
chest for financing the war program. 

The United States ended the calendar year 
with a Federal debt of $112,470,920,266. That 
is $48,108,785,114 deeper in the red than a 
year ago. During the first half of the fiscal 
year, which ended January 1, the Govern- 
ment spent $35,109,773,285, of which $32,- 
118,914,445 went for war activities, 

By the time the fiscal year ends next July, 
war will have consumed at least $100,000,- 
090,000 out of a total national income of 
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approximately $135,000,000,000. The im- 
mensity of what this war is costing and the 
burdens that must be borne are crystai clear 
when compared with the entire cost of World 
War No. 1, which ran up a total of $26,000,- 
000,000, The costs of the first 13 months of 
World War No. 2 amount to about $200,000,- 
000,000. And we have only begun to fight. 

Where is the money coming from? Taxes 
on income already carry a full load. Income 
is a source that can be tapped further only 
at danger of drying it up. Oklahoma’s Sen- 
ator THomas would draw out “idle millions” 
and help prevent inflation in financing the 
war effort by compulsory purchase of war 
bonds. He cites as an argument that vol- 
untary bond buying and collection of taxes 
are not enough to finance the war. That 
is self-evident, but the financial feasibility 
of his plan is highly debatable. 

Adoption of the Ruml pay-as-you-go plan 
would assure a continued flow of income-tax 
collections. Immediate adoption of a sales 
tax would open up a new source of revenue 
that would not jeopardize the national econ- 
omy, would increase war funds, and would 
be practical and easy in collection and fair 
in application, 

The new Congress could find no better 
method of asserting its independence and 
contributing to safe war financing than by 
legislating this tax. 

Congress cannot escape the fact that 
converting $100,000,000,000 a year into war, 
unless skillfully and carefully handled, can 
upset the lives of civilians to such an extent 
as to endanger the whole national fiscal 
policy. 

Rationing, food, and fuel shortages are 
headaches. They are small in comparison 
with the manpower- and finance-mobiliza- 
tion programs with which Congress: must 
deal. 

The people are ready and willing for any 
sacrifice, Their temper in being regimented 
into the modes and molds of total war will 
be largely governed by the degree of honest 
fearlessness with which Congress shapes 
them. 


The Wartime Agricultural Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. BUTLER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment made by Albert S. Goss, master of 
the National Grange, before the National 
Industrial Conference Board, at New 
York City, on January 21, 1943. I have 
attached to the address a statement by 
the Public Printer that the printing of 
the address in the Recor is estimated to 
cost $135. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before this group of businessmen to dis- 
cuss the wartime agricultrral situation. I 
have been actively associated with farmers’ 
organizations on the national level for over 
20 years and I have never seen such a cam- 
paign of misinformation and abuse as has 
been carried on during the past 4 or 5 months. 
The authoritative voice of Donald Nelsén 
when he said that the farmers had done the 
best job of any industry in meeting the war 


demands was completely drowned out in the 
cries of profiteers, selfish pressure groups, 
and pocketbook patriots which have been 
hurled at us from the press, over the radio, 
and by news commentators, I am, therefore, 
glad of the chance to speak to you directly 
upon this whole subject. 

The truth is that when farmers were asked 
to produce to the utmost they did not stop 
to ask for any 40-hour week, any time-and-a- 
half for overtime, any cost guarantees, or any 
guarantees of any kind. They knew that the 
expansion of production during the last war 
had produced post-war surpluses which 
ruined them. In spite of this they took off 
their coats and their shirts and went to work. 
They met and exceeded every goal set for 
them and have produced the two biggest 
crops in all history. Nothing was heard from 
them until they were confronted with Wash- 
ington orders which made it impossible to 
carry on a number of lines of production. 
Since then they have been fighting for the 
right to produce at a fair figure without 
calling on the Government fcr subsidy. 


I want to review the facts briefly, for with- 
out this background I would find it difficult 
to discuss the wartime agricultural situation. 
First, however, let me say that the whole 
blame should not be placed upon the press 
generally or all of the columnists and radio 
commentators: Although they have lam- 
basted us around the clock from Maine to 
California, they themselves have been the vic- 
tims of false information coming from sources 
which ought to be dependable but which are 
organized to give out propaganda, and unfor- 
tunately are not to be relied on. As an ex- 
ample of what I mean, some of you may 
recall an article which appeared in the pages 
of one of America's leading weekly magazines 
not long ago telling of a battle royal staged 
in the President's office between President 
O'Neal, of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and President Patton, of the Farmers’ 
Union. The controversy was described in de- 
tail with the President acting as an amused 
referee. Pictures of the contestants were 
published and the story told how the young 
liberal Patton, representing a virile organiza- 
tion of progressive farmers, had worsted the 
old war horse ONeal, who represented the 
reactionary capitalistic farmers, It left the 
impression that the Patton group was run- 
ning the ONeal group out of the national 
scene. It was a well-written article and 
created widespread comment. The worst fea- 
ture of it was that there was not a word of 
truth in it. I attended the conference which 
was so entertainingly described, and ONeal 
and Patton did not say a single word to each 
other from the time we entered the Presi- 
dent's office until the time we left. The 
article which was fed to the public as news 
was the product of somebody's imagination 
and was completely false. The article had 
no background of news whatever. It was a 
build-up, pure and simple. 

I don’t know who furnished the false state- 
ments upon which the article was based, 
Probably the same source is still furnishing 
the same quality of propaganda, for the same 
magazine continues to attack the farmers in 
the same way. The incident is unimportant 
and is only cited as an example of how propa- 
ganda is used. The point I make is that the 
people are not being told the truth, Much 
of the press and many of the columnists and 
radio commentators are themselves victims of 
propaganda arising from sources which ought 
to be reliable, but are not. 


FARMERS NOT PROFITEERS 


As for the farmers being profiteers, I wish 
these few simple facts would sink home: 

From 1920 to 1930, when industry and labor 
enjoyed the greatest prosperity in peacetime 
history, the farmers' wealth shrank from 
eighty billions to approximately fifty billions. 
During those years we almost destroyed the 
spending power of 30 percent of our popula- 
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tion and those who were directly dependent 
upon their trade, or full half of our people, 
and thereby brought down on ourselves the 
worst depression of our lifetime. For 30 years 
the farmers’ per capita net income has aver- 
aged only $179 a year, as compared with $668 
for nonfarmers, or a ratio of less than 2 to 7— 
and what the farmer eats from his farm and 
an allowance for rent have been added in to 
build up this farm income. In 1942, the most 
prosperous year in a generation, the farm 
income averaged $340, as compared with non- 
farm income of $980, improving the ratio to 
a little more than 2% to 7. Do you realize 
that over half the farm homes in America 
do not have running water in them? This is 
not because farmers don’t want running 
water but because they have not had enough 
income to install it. To hold this group up 
as profiteers is ridiculous; it is cruelly false. 
However, go into a store today where meat is 
rationed or unobtainable, largely because of 
short-sighted Washington controls which 
have strangled production, and two times out 
of three the housewife is told it is because 
of the profiteering farmers. The American 
farmer receives the lowest percent of the con- 
sumer's dollar of any nation on earth, yet 
everybody is placing the whole blame for 
rising costs on him. 
But let us trace what has happened, 


PRICE CONTROL IN OPERATION 


It is nearly 2 years since price control was 
first proposed as a means of curbing inflation. 
The organization which I represent—the Na- 
tional Grange—pointed out that price ceil- 
ings had been tried many times but had 
always resulted in curtailed production, black 
markets, and, finally, in chaos, in which the 
poor suffered the most. We pointed out that 
abundant production must be maintained 
and rationing, rather than price ceilings, 
would protect the poor. (And, by the way, 
when the administration proposed its 110 
percent of parity, our organization and Mr. 
Teague’s were the only two who would not 
support it. Our annual convention went on 
record opposing it 3 weeks before Pearl Har- 
bor, but the blame was shifted to our shoul- 
ders by the propaganda machine.) 

While the price-control bill was still in 
committee, Mr. Henderson placed a ceiling 
on lard at less than cost. We were hard at 
work on a pork expansion program, and his 
order sent thousands of breeding sows to 
slaughter. It became apparent that Con- 
gress would have to write safeguards into the 
law to prevent well-meaning but inexperi- 
enced officials from destroying a food- produe- 
tion program. The fight which followed re- 
sulted in the Price Control Act of last Febru- 
ary, which was satisfactory to no one, but 
which clearly indicated the intention of Con- 
gress to maintain production. Everyone knew 
it was hopeless craziness to put a ceiling on 
everything else and let labor prices run wild. 
It could not be done, but, for political rea- 
sons, that is what we have been trying to do. 

Then came the Office of Price Administra- 
tion slapping a ceiling on everything at the 
March level. This immediately reduced the 
prices to farmers on many products to less 
than cost. For example, take the first crop 
to be harvested, berries. The berries sold in 
March were picked the previous June, and 
the March price was made up of the price 
paid the farmers plus the processing, trans- 
portation, and marketing costs. Every one of 
these items had gone up materially since 
June; and if the distributors and processors 
were to stay in business, they had to roll 
their increased costs back on the farmers, for 
they could not pass them on to the con- 
sumers because of the ceiling. The result 
was that farmers, whose costs had also gone 
up, could not get enough to pay for the pick- 
ing, and approximately one-half the berry 
crop fell on the ground. In the name of 
price control and in the interests of the con- 
sumers, we produced and packed a 50-percent 
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berry crop. What happered to berries was 
happening in other lines of production. The 
situation was becoming so serious that the 
four farm organizations called on Mr. Hender- 
son and demanded that the law be obeyed 
and that ceilings be adjusted to permit pro- 
duction. He finally made this proposition: 
“If you can prove to me,” he said, “that all 
the margins between producer and consumer 
have been squeezed out, and still the price to 
the farmer is below cost, I'll puncture the 
ceilings.” 

The farm organizations split on this point. 
The Farmers Union declared it satisfactory. 
Our organization said, “No.” If profiteering 
existed it was the job of the Office of Price 
Administration to curb it. We had neither 
the power nor the facilities to control proc- 
essors’ or distributors’ margins. In the 
meantime, beef production and dairy produc- 
tion were being rapidly curtailed by unsound 
price rulings, and the situation was becom- 
ing desperate. The Grange and the Farm 
Bureau laid the facts before Congress. It 
passed a simple amendment requiring the 
Office of Price Administration to obey the 
Price Control Act of February 2 or get its 
appropriations cut off. It was given 60 days 
to adjust the ceilings which were in viola- 
tion of law. It had to act by October 6 or 
get no more money. Then came the Presi- 
dential attack in which he said that a great 
emergency existed; that prices could not be 
held beyond October 1; and that if Congress 
did not act, he would act himself. 

Again we laid before Congress the facts 
about the forces which were strangling pro- 
duction, but the story never got through to 
the public because of the barrage of propa- 
ganda and condemnation turned loose on the 
farmers and the Congressmen who tried to 
protect production. After the law was finally 
passed, and rationing was started in earnest 
in an effort to protect our dwindling sup- 
plies, people began to wake up and find that 
we had a food problem, but very few of them 
realize today the cause of the problem and 
what is necessary to correct it. 


LAW AGAIN IGNORED 


You may be interested to know that the 
new law was promptly ignored by the Office 
of Price Administration. We had pointed out 
to Congress that if prices were held below 
cost, one of two things would happen. 
Either production would be strangled or it 
would be necessary to resort to subsidies to 
keep farmers going. Farmers don’t want 
subsidies. We merely want a reasonable 
price. I'll tell why later. We asked an 
amendment requiring the adjustment of ceil- 
ing prices if necessary to maintain adequate 
production goals, and such an amendment 
Was written into the law in these very clear 
and understandable words, “Modification 
shall be made in maximum prices 
in any case where it appears that such modi- 
fication is necessary to increase the produc- 
tion of such commodity for war purposes or 
where by reason of increased labor or other 
costs * * * the maximum prices so 
established will not reflect such increased 
costs.” That provision was included for the 
express purpose of preventing the use of 
subsidies instead of compensatory prices, but 
the ink was hardly dry before subsidies were 
put into effect on dairy products in this very 
city. However, they have recently been with- 
drawn and we hope that this holds promise 
for a better day. 

But there is one violation still going on 
which is not so promising. The law pre- 
vents setting ceilings below parity. A regu- 
lation has been promulgated setting cei- 
ings on corn at parity less benefit of other 
payments. The effects of such a regulation 
is that a farmer who has complied with the 
regulations of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration for acreage control suffi- 
get the ceiling price plus benefits suffi- 
cient to equal parity, but the noncomplier 
gets no benefits, so his ceilings are set below 


the limits provided by law. There is nothing 
in the law requiring a farmer to meet 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration reg- 
ulations to protect his price, and we now 
have this sort of a cockeyed situation. Al- 
though we are trying to maintain maximum 
production, the man who cuts his acreage 
gets a subsidy, while the man who raises 
more than the amount allotted to him is 
penalized by having a price slapped on his 
product at less than the price protected by 
law. It does not make sense. 

The law passed on October 2 was little 
better than the law which it superseded, but 
I wili not detain you longer with a discus- 
sion of its details. What we are interested 
in is where do we stand now and where do 
we go from here? 

PRESENT PRODUCTION OUTLOOK 


In 1941 and 1942 we have harvested the 
two greatest crops in history and Secretary 
Wickard has just set up goals for the 1943 
production substantially above 1942. The 
biggest increases in total volume are re- 
quested in livestock, dairy, and poultry prod- 
ucts ranging as high as 36 percent increase in 
lard. The question is, “What are our chances 
of meeting the goals?” I believe the farmers 
are going to give all they have in them to try 
to meet them. They are going to do a good 
job, but let us be realistic about it. Our 
chances of meeting the goals are rather poor. 
Unless most unusual conditions prevail, or 
unless there is a change in price control pol- 
icies in Washington, our chances of doing 
even as weli as last year are pretty slim. Let 
us take stock of the situation. 

1. We had the best growing season on rec- 
ord in 1942. Under the law of averages, we 
cannot expect its equal in 1943. 

2. We have lost over 2,000,000 men from our 
farms and while the drain has been slack- 
ened, it is still going on. 

3. We have not been able to maintain our 
equipment, and replacements are cut to 23 
percent of our 1940 level, which was in itself 
below the maintenance level. Power ma- 
chinery is badly needed. Our horse popula- 
tion is decreasing about 300,000 per year, 
and it will be at least 4 years before this 
decline is even halted. An increase would 
require many years more. Last year we 
were allotted 197,000 tractors, almost but not 
quite enough to cover replacements. This 
year we are cut to 37,000. 

4. We are somewhat short on fertilizer. 

5. We are short on transportation to and 
from market. 

6. We are 1 year older. It is esti_:ated that 
the decreased efficiency of the men above 60 
now working on farms equals the loss of 
more than a half million men, and this is 
going on at an enhanced rate, because most 
of the young replacements have been leav- 
ing the farm. 

7. Price-control policies have been forcing 
many farmers out of production. They 
have forced unfattened beef cattle and pro- 
ducing dairy cows to the slaughter block at an 
unprecedented rate. I've left price control 
to the last, not because it is least important, 
but because I want to discuss it last. 


REMEDIES SUGGESTED 


Now, what can be done about it? 

1. We can’t do anything about the 
weather. Even the Office of Price Administra- 
tion can’t regulate that. We can only hope 
and pray for the best, but we will have to 
take it as it comes. 

2. There are several approaches to the man- 
power problem, but the one most favorably 
considered in some quarters is the least 
workable in our judgment. I refer to the 
proposal to freeze the men on the farm. 
Not only is it un-American but an unwilling 
worker is not worth his hire. He can and 
likely will do more damage than his services 
are worth. We want none of it. 

The two great drains on farm labor have 
been military service and war industry, the 
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latter taking twice as many men as the 
former. 

The Tydings amendment, which provides 
for deferring essential, nonreplaceable farm 
labor, will relieve the pressure of the military 
service if administered according to its intent. 
For months, however, those farm organiza- 
tions which are not controlled by labor have 
been fighting attempts to regulate farm labor 
much as industrial labor is regulated under 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. For exam- 
ple, the Manpower Commission proposed to 
regulate the operations of the Tydings amend- 
ment by requiring the standardization of 
wages, hours of labor, and working conditions 
on farms after Congress time and again had 
expressly exempted farm labor from such 
regulation. This danger still exists and justi- 
fies an explanation as to why Congress has so 
acted. 

Most farm labor can't be standardized. On 
the farm there is no set task to perform. If 
the operator is young and vigorous, he prob- 
ably does many of the chores, and the hired 
hand does mostly field work. If the operator 
is older, the hired man must help with the 
chores. The work depends on the weather 
and a hundred other uncertainties. It must 
be performed at all kinds of hours and under 
all kinds of conditions. The old sow has 
never read the Wagner Act, and if she gets 
ready to farrow at 2 o'clock in the morning, 
she’s going to have pigs. Nobody can stop 
her, and if somebody isn’t there, pigs will be 
lost. If the cows break into the alfalfa at 
bed time, they have got to be driven out and 
the fence fixed or there will be dead cows in 
the morning. If it looks like rain at quitting 
time, the down hay has got to be put up, or 
the hired man may have to go to town to do 
the shopping or the banking, or tend the kids 
when the folks go to grange. 

It is a very personal relationship which can- 
not be standardized or regulated by any law 
other than the law of competition for help. 
As I have said, the regulators are doing their 
best to regulate farm labor in the name of 
social reform. If they succeed, look out for 
the cost of food. Standardizing and regulat- 
ing farm labor will not aid in our war effort 
and certainly has no place in the present 
picture. 


DRAIN TO INDUSTRY 


As to the drain to industry, we believe 
that the greatest source of relief in the farm 
labor problem would be to find means for 
everyone everywhere to do a full day’s work 
during the war emergency, With the aver- 
age workweek in industry at less than 43 
hours, farmers who work from 60 to 100 
hours, and sometimes even more, can see 
little hope of keeping farm labor from seek- 
ing war industry jobs. They believe that 
if everyone worked 54 to 60 hours, there 
would be manpower enough for all. Then 
with farm prices on an equitable level, farm- 
ers could get their share of the labor supply. 
They don’t believe we can win the war on a 
40-hour week, when our enemies are work- 
ing from 60 to 75 hours. 

Some relief can be expected from mobil- 
izing and training school labor, but this 
would not be great at best. 

Some contend that our greatest source 
of farm labor lies in financing and training 
the million and a half farmers who are not 
now producing much more than a poor sub- 
sistence, and setting them up in business 
for themselves on new farms. Some relief 
may be expected from this source, but this 
too, would not be great. Such a movement 
is a worthy educational movement, and 
should be encouraged within reasonable lim- 
its, but it is very costly and requires an 
enormous amount of supervision not now 
available. Mass migrations and mass reset- 
tlements have been very difficult to carry out 
even on a very small scale in peacetimes 
when land, machinery, and transportation 
facilities were available, with ample trained 
supervision. Even so, most of them have 
failed, To expect any such movement cov- 
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ering a quarter of our farms is an impracti- 
cal dream, no matter how well meaning the 
purpose or how desirable the end. There is 
not time to resettle and rebuild rural Amer- 
ica, Our energies should be devoted to mak- 
ing the most of the production facilities at 
hand. Some substantial help can be ex- 
pected from moving farm hands with more 
or less experience from places where produc- 
tion is low to work where production possi- 
bilities are high, but such labor placement 
must not be surrounded with unworkable 
conditions. 

3. As to equipment, we are in no position to 
say where the critical materials are most 
vitally needed in the form of equipment. It 
may be best to let food production go down 
in order to build escort vessels or airplanes. 
All we can do is to urge that in building an 
armed force, we keep our economy in bal- 
ance, so that we develop no weak sources 
of supply because of having overbuilt some 
segment of our total war machine. We should 
recognize that without essential equipment, 
food production will decline, and measure 
carefully the effect on our war economy. 

4. As to fertilizers, the same general prin- 
ciple prevails. We believe we are doing a 
fairly good job of distributing the available 
supplies where they will do the most good. 

5. The same principles also apply to trans- 
portation. We hope that the recent disas- 
trous attempt to control farm-truck use has 
taught us the value of local control instead 
of having all decisions made in Washington 
or Detroit. 

6. Advancing age is another problem be- 
yond control. We would be shocked if we 
could see the record of the elderly men and 
women who have either gone to their graves 
or to permanent invalidism during the past 
year in trying to carry on the work after the 
boys have left the farm. This problem will 
get worse rather than better. 

Last is a fair price. Only with such a 
price can farmers continue to produce. The 
hidden question in our price-control fight 
of the past year has beeen, “Shall agricul- 
ture be maintained as a self-supporting in- 
dustry, or shall it enter a period resembling 
peasantry, when farmers will have to go, 
hat in hand, to the Treasury to stay in busi- 
ness.” Do not misunderstand me. Most 
lines of farm production are on a profitable 
basis today, but we have had to fight to 
keep them there. However, some prices are 
not compensatory and the problem is shall 
noncompensatory ceilings be maintained to 
hold the price down to the consumer and 
subsidize the farmer to keep him in produc- 
tion, 

We believe the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Farmers are not naturally beggars. They 
don’t like subsidies. We believe it is an 
unsound economy which cannot pay the cost 
of feeding and clothing itself. As a matter 
of fact, the American public can pay it. 
They are probably better able to do so than 
ever before in history. To say that consumers 
must not pay the increased cost of con- 
ducting a war, is placing on future genera- 
tions a burden of debt greater than they 
should and probably will carry. It is heading 
directly into inflation. The natural increased 
cost of producing some items of food would 
have an infinitesimal effect toward promoting 
uncontrolled spiraling inflation as compared 
to the effect of the enormous increase in pub- 
lic debt. That is a far greater cause for 
concern than any possible increase in food 
to meet production costs. 

Do you realize that while wages and in- 
come are about double what they were in 
the last war, farm prices are still under 60 
percent as high as they were then? Think 
that one over. Wages and income double, 
farm prices a little over half as high—yet the 
farmer is being blamed for the whole price 
rise, and being asked to accept a subsidy 
instead of being allowed prices to meet his 
increased costs. 


SUBSIDIES OPPOSED 


No, the farmers are unalterably. opposed to 
subsidies in lieu of honest prices. 

1. As proposed, they would be subsidizing 
the consumers and the farmers would get 
the blame. 

2. Subsidies are inflationary. 

3. Subsidies conceal costs and defeat efforts 
to correct leaks. 

4. Subsidies promote inefficiency. 

5. Subsidies make everyone pay for benefits 
enjoyed by a few. 

6. Once used, subsidies are hard to get rid 
of. If we employ them now during a period 
of maximum income, how on earth could they 
be abandoned when the war is over and in- 
come falls? An empty treasury would mean 
they had to be dropped; and food prices 
would have to go up or farmers go bankrupt. 
Rising food costs with declining purchasing 
power! Isn't this a mighty dangerous trap 
to stick our heads into? 

7. Subsidies destroy initiative and under- 
mine character. They are not the means of 
building an independent, self-reliant people. 

8. Subsidies are an expedient way of dodg- 
ing a hard, disagreeable issue. They are the 
means of evading a fundamental correction 
to an unbaianced economy. 

9. Subsidies open the way to political abuse. 

10. Subsidies are the means of building a 
strong centralized government and lead to 
dictatorship. 

How better could it be expressed than in a 
decision of the Supreme Court in the wheat 
case. An Ohio farmer refused to pay his 
overproduction fine, arguing that the law 
had been passed after his crop was planted 
and he was denied the protection of the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution, which 
prohibits taking property without due proc- 
ess of law. Pointing out that wheat prices 
were being maintained by subsidies, the 
Court said: “It is hardly lack of due process 
for the Government to regulate that which 
it subsidizes.” 

What could be plainer? For the Govern- 
ment to regulate that which it subsidizes.” 
Of course, it is true. We want none of it, but 
Im telling you right now that it will take 
the combined effort of agriculture, industry, 
and all sound-thinking people to prevent it. 
The plans are made, and they will be hard 
to change. 

My friends, we seek a simple end—a free 
and self-supporting agriculture. Oh, if the 
people could only realize what it would mean 
to America, in these days of centralized con- 
trols and regimentation of all kinds, to be 
able to maintain this great industry on a 
free, self-supporting basis. The greatest 
single group in America, comprising one- 
quarter of our people, is struggling to main- 
tain its independence and to maintain the 
principle of free enterprise. I'm serious 
about it. The American farmer, with half a 
chance, will hold the line for the principle 
of self-supporting independence in a world 
gone power crazy. This is our aim and our 
determination. 


Can the United States Win the Peace 
While Fighting the War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 
IN THE SENATE OF i UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. BURTON, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
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which I delivered over the radio at 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, at 
New York City, on January 21, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The United Nations must both win the 
war and establish a lasting peace. We must 
let nothing in our conduct of the war block 
the road to a lasting peace. We must let 
nothing in any plan for peace block the 
road to our complete victory in the war. 
There can be no lasting peace without com- 
plete victory first, and victory without a 
lasting peace is empty. There are some 
things we should do and there are others 
we should not do. 

We should keep our principles clear. We 
should so conduct ourselves, at all times, 
as to earn the complete faith and respect 
of our allies. We should study the needs 
of the post-war world and our place in it. 
We should outline our internal, and I might 
add regional, post-war policies. We should 
agree with our allies on immediate post- 
war steps in liberated and occupied territory 
and toward world-wide military stability. We 
even should agree with our allies on plans 
of procedure for considering solutions to the 
problems of lasting peace, but should not 
attempt to reach the solutions now. 

We should not, during the fighting, try to 
define and much less dictate concrete terms 
of economic, social, and governmental rela- 
tions for the post-war world. We must not 
make any occasion for unnecessary dissen- 
sion among the United Nations. However 
good our intentior:, if our conduct weakens 
our united military action we become our own 
worst enemy. Our cause is too sacred, the 
tide of battle is too uncertain, and the lives 
of our men are too precious to permit any 
possibility of this. We owe it to our cause 
and to our fighting men to maintain absolute 
unity of support for their supreme effort at 
the front. They need all the help there is. 

To be more specific, we should begin now 
to outline our internal, and I may add, our 
regional, post-war program. We should de- 
velop that outline now through quiet con- 
ferences of officially recognized representative 
leaders. It should include a plan for 
termination of war powers and expenditures, 
It should provide a program for a return, 
with governmental guidance and help, to an 
economy of private enterprise capable of 
making large use of scientific advances of all 
kinds. It must be based upon deep faith in 
our constitution and our people. We must 
set a good example of how to meet intelli- 
gently and progressively, in the interest of 
the common man, the problems of peace as 
well as of war. 

We should seek agreement with our allies 
upon a program if postwar demobilization; 
feeding of hungry people whether allied or 
conquered; establishing temporary bounda- 
ries; establishing temporary governments to 
maintain law and order; rebuilding homes, 
farms, and factories and starting production 
in liberated and conquered areas. 

We should seek agreement with our allies 
upon a program of world-wide military 
stability. It should be based upon domina- 
tion of the air and should provide for appro- 
priate use of planes, aviators, supplies, and 
landing fields. 

We should agree upon plans of procedure 
for considering solutions to the countless 
international problems of lasting peace with- 
out prescribing those solutions now. 

On the other hand the countless questions 
of international economics, social and gov- 
ernmental relations present a different type 
of issue. These are neither internal nor mili- 
tary problems. Many of the facts upon which 
their solution will depend cannot yet be 
known. The degree of post-war mutual faith 
and respect among the many nations cannot 
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yet be known. It will be greatly influenced 
by the war. Opportunity does not now exist 
for hearing directly from people in areas held 
by the enemy. Concrete applications of the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Declaration of the United Nations, questions 
of trade, finance, labor, health, culture, per- 
manent boundaries, regional grouping of na- 
tions, tribunals for disposition of disagree- 
ments, and all questions as to forms of ad- 
ministrative or policy-forming bodies for 
world affairs are capable of countless solutions 
and naturally lead to countless differences of 
opinion. 

Upon the solution of these questions de- 
pends much of the stability of a lasting peace. 
Each of them will benefit from a thorough 
understanding of naturally conflicting views, 
from the greatest possible faith in, and re- 
spect for, each nation by every other nation 
and from circumstances that will allow ample 
time and opportunity for reaching agree- 
ments in an orderly manner and for modify- 
ing those agreements to meet changing con- 
ditions. 

Accordingly, while we should study these 
questions now we cannot know enough of the 
important elements involved in each to be 
sure of the final answers. We should neither 
take the time, nor risk the controversies, that 
would be involved in their full discussion now 
even with our principal allies. Some of these 
questions will take much longer than others 
to solve. All of them will benefit by careful 
consideration in the calm light of peace. To 
divert to them the attention of the leader- 
ship in all the United Nations at this critical 
time of battle inevitably would distract need- 
ed attention away from winning the war. 
For these problems we need that undivided 
and dispassionate undertanding of facts and 
feelings that can come only with the presence 
of peace. 

Let us, therefore, do now those things, and 
only those things, that will help us both to 
win the war and to establish a lasting peace. 


The Truth About Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial by Walter Lipp- 
mann published in the Washington Post 

on January 23, 1943, and reprinted this 
morning in the Post by order of the In- 
ternational Latex Corporation, of Playtex 
Park, Dover, Del. The title of the edi- 
torial is “The Truth About Lend-Lease.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TRUTH ABOUT LEND-LEASE 
(Editorial by Walter Lippmann) 


The Associated Press reports that the Re- 
publican leaders in Congress have decided not 
to support an attack on lend-lease. No other 
decision was possible. To oppose lend-lease 
today, to suggest that the United States 
should not do all in its power to help our 
Allies fight our enemies, would be just about 
as sensible as to suggest that we economize 
by closing down the Panama Canal and dis- 
mantling Hawaii. The British Isles, Russia, 
and China are so obviously vital to us that 
Senator WHEELER, for example, who was no 
enthusiast for lend-lease 2 years ago, is now 


proposing to defeat the Germans by relying 
almost entirely upon lend-lease shipments to 
our Allies, 

That is going further than a prudent esti- 
mate of the facts can justify. But it shows a 
political howler the Republicans would have 
made if they had taken the position that only 
Americans must use American weapons, and 
that Mr. and Mrs, Harry Hopkins must not 
be allowed to deprive Americans of the privi- 
lege of fighting a good big bloody single- 
handed war against the Germans and the 
Japanese. 

Lend-lease will be continued for the same 
reason that it was adopted 2 years ago, once 
the compelling logic of supporting our allies 
had been laid before the people. What is 
more, the underlying principle of lend-lease 
will for the same compelling reasons be ex- 
tended into the period which follows im- 
mediately upon the armistice and lasts until 
order has been restored. 

This will be done, not because we are Lady 
Bountiful or Santa Claus to the human race, 
but because at bottom our vital interests 
demand it. Once the realities are examined, 
the case will be so obviously compelling that 
public men who are now committing them- 
selves to oppose it will wish they had not 
been in such a hurry. 

The testimony which was brought for- 
ward 2 years ago against the adoption of 
lend-lease will show, if we read it now, that 
the opposition thought we had a free choice 
between intervention against Hitler and 
staying out of the war. They would not 
and could not believe, though the matter was 
explained to them, that Japan and Germany 
were allies in aggression, and that if Britain 
fell, Germany would attack us in South 
America while Japan ran wild in the Pacific. 
A month before the Japanese struck at Pearl 
Harbor, a majority of the Republicans in 
Congress during the debate on repealing the 
Neutrality Act had not yet grasped the idea 
that the war for us would start in the Pacific, 
and that we had to support the British and 
the Russians if we did not wish to fight a 
two-ocean war with a one-ocean Navy. 

Some of the same gentlemen are now 
thinking that once we have defeated our 
enemies, the problem of American security 
will have been solved. They are just as much 
mistaken now as they were 2 years ago. 

If they prevail, it is not necessary to be a 
prophet to see what will happen. Let us see 
where they would lead us. They are anti- 
British and do not wish us to form a working 
partnership with Britain to keep the peace 
and promote the reconstruction of the eco- 
nomie iife of the world. They are anti-Rus- 
sian and are spoiling for a quarrel with the 
Soviets. They are unfriendly to the Fighting 
French and look with a jaundiced eye upon 
the strong, proud spirit which General de 
Gaulle is bent on infusing into the broken 
and demoralized body of the French Nation. 
They do not like the governments in exile, 
and think they may deprive us of some of 
our butter and eggs to feed their starving 
compatriots when the war is over. 

Moreover, some of the former isolationists 
are getting ready to think that once the 
fighting stops we can find civilian jobs for 
some 30,000,000 American soldiers and war- 
workers by closing our frontiers—shutting 
down exports and imports to the barest mini- 
mum which can be paid for in gold cash— 
and doing nothing to assist Europe and Asia 
to return to normal. 

Let us suppose that we followed this 
philosophy, imagining that we were hard- 
headed realists who were not going to be 
hornswoggled by a lot of damned foreigners. 
What would the damned foreigners do? 
‘They would look at our wealth and our power 
and then they would look at the unfriendly 
spirit in which we used our wealth and our 
power. They would look at their poverty 
and their ruins, their dead and their maimed, 
and they would say: Well, that is not what 
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we hoped for. But the Americans have de- 
cided that it is now a matter of each for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost. 
And, so, as the answer, as the defense, as the 
insurance against that kind of America we 
must go in for a Europe for the Europeans 
and an Asia for the Asiatics? 

The result, in other words, of our rejecting 
the partnership of the United Nations will 
inexorebly be an ever-closer alliance of those 
nations—with us on the outside looking in. 
The currents are already beginning to run in 
that direction, and every time a public man 
makes a destructive speech, every time an 
American admiral or general, or diplomat, or 
Washington official uses brass knuckles in his 
negotiations with the United Nations, there 
is a push in that fatal direction. 

Thus we shall have to cure ourselves of the 
illusion that the issue is whether we shall 
return to isolationism, whether we shall help 
ourselves or help others. We could return to 
isolation. We could become quite isolated; 
that is always possible. Japan has managed 
to become isolated in Asia. Germany has 
twice managed to become isolated in Europe. 
We could become isolated, too, and indeed we 
shall if we listen to those who do not know 
better. 

We could leave ourselves without a friend 
in the world. We could deprive ourselves of 
all our allies. We could turn our backs upon 
the British, the Russians, the French, the 
Dutch, the Scandinavians, the Poles, the 
Serbs, and the Greeks. But if we do, let us 
at least not be surprised if, after we have 
refused to work with them, they then unite 
and work against us, and that having chosen 
isolation we find ourselves isolated in a world 
where we are universally disliked and 


ted. 

That is why, when the true case for a con- 
structive foreign policy has been presented 
to the people, they will support it, as they did 
lend-lease, as an American interest of such 
compelling importance to the welfare of the 
Nation that no demagogy can blind them 
to it. - 


Utilization of Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHAN GURNEY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “First Things First,” published 
in the Washington Evening Star of Jan- 
uary 23, 1943. I invite the attention of 
Senators to the editorial. I think it is a 
very timely and appropriate one on the 
subject of manpower throughout the 
country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIRST THINGS FIRST 

Senator BANKHEAD, Senator WHEELER, and 
some others are contending that China, Rus- 
sia, and the British Empire should furnish 
most of the fighting men while we concen- 
trate here at home on producing the sup- 
plies they need. The weakness of this theory 
is that it is not being advanced primarily as 
a military solution of the problem of winning 
the war, but as an expedient to relieve the 
manpower shortage on the farms, Until the 
military men advocate it as the best and 
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quickest way to win the war, the plan cannot 
command serious consideration. 

There is danger now in the tendency to 
look on the military requirements as the 
chief cause of all our troubles, instead of re- 
garding the military machine as our chief 
hope of salvation. Cutting down the size of 
the Military Establishment should be regarded 
as the final, not the first, resort in averting 
the danger of production break-downs. And 
the question now, for which the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee should seek a definite 
answer in its forthcoming investigation of 
manpower needs, is whether everything has 
been dene that coul“ be done to utilize the 
Nation's civilian manpower. 

It should be remembered that the military 
men have a pretty definite idea of the task 
that lies ahead of them and a very definite 
plan of performing it. Can the same thing 
be said for the civilian authorities dealing 
with manpower problems? General Hershey 
has said that more men have been lost to 
the farms by the attractions of higher pay 
and shorter working hours in war industries 
than have been lost through the draft. Some 
of the same people who are worrying now over 
the size of the Army and the inroads of the 
draft were advocating not long ago the loca- 
tion of war industries in their home districts. 
If the War Manpower Commission has any 
definite, over-all plan for meeting the re- 
quirements of war and farm production, it 
has not succeeded in making it known. 

How can we even seriously discuss the 
proposition of cutting down our military re- 
quirements below what the military authori- 
ties consider necessary, while we still cling 
.to impediments on industrial production 
originally introduced as methods of “spread- 
ing the work"? How can we talk about cut- 
ting down the size of the Army to relieve 
manpower shortages in industry as long as 
absenteeism continues to be a major problem 
in many types of war work? And how can 
anyone advocate reduction in the size of the 
Army when there does not exist any definite 
pian for utilizing to the best advantage all 
the existing manpower outside the Army? 

These are some of the questions with which 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee un- 
doubtedly will concern itself in its investi- 
gation of the manpower problem in relation 
to the Army's needs. 


Rural Electrification and the W. P. B. 


REMARES 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, for one 
time, I am glad to say, the American 
farmers are waking up, organizing, and 
demanding justice. The greatest thing 
Congress has ever done for the farmers 
of this Nation was to electrify their 
homes through our rural electrification 
program. That program has been slowed 
down as a result of the war, and it is now 
being further handicapped we are told by 
certain bureaucrats in the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

If that is true, we are going after 
them, and will do our best to drive the 
last one of them from power. If we fail, 
the farmers of this Nation are going to 
know why. 

LXXXIX—App.——_19 


Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Les; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I wonder if Mr. Krug, who 
has just been appointed to take charge 
of all power activities, is the man to 
whom the gentleman from Mississippi 
refers. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I am in hopes that 
Mr. Krug will bring about the desired 
changes. But if he does not, then Con- 
gress will have to act. 

I am inserting a resolution that was 
adopted by the National Rural Coop- 
erative Association in its recent conven- 
tion in St. Louis, Mo., representing more 
than 1,000,000 farmers from practically 
every State in the Union. 

The resolution reads as follows: 


Resolved by the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association representing 1,000,000 
far mers in convention assembled tn St. Louis, 
Mo., on the 20th day of January 1943, That 
action be taken immediately to clean up the 
Power Branch of the War Production Board. 

In July 1942 the War Production Board, 
after due consideration, limited the exten- 
sion of construction of new projects by rural 
cooperatives. The Power Branch of the War 
Production Board misinterpreted this order 
to prohibit extensions to serve farm families 
from existing distribution lines. Rural elec- 
tric cooperatives during the past 6 months 
have attempted to show the Power Branch 
that this order had no bearing whatsoever on 
extensions from existing lines. The Power 
Branch consistently pursued a policy of, in 
effect, prohibiting any connections of addi- 
tional farmers engaged in the production of 
food for war. 

In the early part of this month, January 
1943, representatives of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association discussed 
with Chairman Donald Nelson this misin- 
terpretation by the Power Branch of the War 
Production Board order. Chairman Nelson 
agreed that the Power Branch had misin- 
terpreted the order and that the materials 
designed for rural extensions, and imme- 
diately available should be put to productive 
use. In the conference with Chairman Nel- 
son it was again urgently insisted that these 
materials now frozen in the hands of the 
cooperatives should be put to use for in- 
creased food production or should be used 
for the making of ammunition and other 
implements of war. Chairman Nelson em- 
phatically stated that increasing food pro- 
duction was imperative for the conduct of 
the war and these materials, without limita- 
tion, should be used for this purpose. 

A new directive was issued to use these 
materials for the production of food for war. 
The Power Branch again distorted the clear 
intent of this program. They have again 
misinterpreted the order, without even at- 
tempting to confer with the rural electric 
cooperatives engaged in the production of 
food. Their interpretation benefits the 
Power Trust. 

We are today confronted, through the 
press, with the astounding announcement 
that Curtis Ernest Calder, of Bronxville, N. 
Y., who lists his office address as No. 2 Rector 
Street, which is the office of the Electric 
Bond & Share Co., as Director General of 
Operations in the War Production Board is 
now to determine the destiny of our country 
in the application of power to the production 
of food and to the relief of the shortage of 
manpower. Mr. Calder is a former secretary, 
vice president, and president of the Texas 
Power & Light Co., a subsidiary of Electric 
Bond & Share. He is now president of the 
American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., and the 
Southwestern Sewer Co., and he is a director 


in one of Mussolini's power companies—the 
Italian Super Power, Inc. 

We respectfully urge, in the interest of 
the war program, that intelligent, patriotic 
use be made of the materials now available 
and the country place its destiny in the 
hands and hearts and minds of individuals 
who have only one allegiance—the United 
States of America. 


“Henry McLemore Says 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding, by request, an article by Henry 
McLemore, columnist, relative to post- 
war problems and the attitude of Vice 
President WALLACE in respect thereto, 
with which attitude Mr. McLemore and 
many others, it appears, are not in ac- 
cord. 

The article follows: 


h We formed the “Halo for Henry Club” to- 
ay. 

A group of us got together after reading 
the latest speech of HENRY WALLACE and de- 
cided to raise enough money to buy the Vice 
President of the United States a fitting halo. 

We will need at least $1 from every citizen 
in the country to get the right kind of halo, 
because you can't have the man who has set 
his heart on leading the world out of the 
wilderness going around in ordinary head- 
gear. He must have a halo at least four sizes 
larger than the one that hung on Woodrow 
Wilson’s hatrack 

The one the founders of the “Halo for 
Henry Club” have in mind must be as large as 
the large thoughts swimming around in his 
head. 


Mr. WALLAcE can’t see the war for looking 
at the . While our enemies are shooting 
American boys in the belly, the throat, the 
eyes, and the mouth; bombing them, bayonet- 
ing them, sniping them, and subjecting them 
to every known human agony, he sits in a 
big office and tells a harmless dictaphone how 
his Iowa heart beats for the world, all men 
included. 

One of Mr. WALLAcE’s suggestions for re- 
taliation against our enemies is that we 
supervise their schools after the war is won 
and see to it that the little Germans, Japs, 
and Italians do not have their little minds 
poisoned in the future by the naughty 
leaders. I suppose that Mr. WALLACE’s super- 
vision of the little Axis kiddies would not 
only include better erasers, stronger lighting, 
more milk at recess, but constant repeating 
of pledges such as this: 

“I promise never to bomb Pearl Harbor on 
a Sunday, and under a flag of truce. ' 

“I promise never to slaughter innocent 
thousands of Poles, Belgians, and Dutch. 

“I swear that I will never stab a helpless 
country in the back.” 

Mr. WauLace speaks of punishing the guilty 
leaders. He intimates that by swinging a 
dozen or two high-ranking officials from the 
gallows, World War No. 2 will be avenged. 

That doesn't go in my book, and I don't 
think it goes in the books of most of the 
people of the United Nations. 
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Is Hitler any worse than the pilot of the 
pursuit ship which strafed helpless civilian 
stragglers on the roads of France? Is Goebbels 
any worse than the bombardier who opened 
his bomb bays at roof-top height over a 
cowering Rotterdam? Are any of the leaders 
any worse than their followers who openly 
and gladly committed every horror known 
to man, and for the greater part on helpless 
people? 

Mr. WarLace is a part and parcel of the 
New Deal, and the New Deal is supposed to be 
chiefly interested in the little man, the little 
people, the common folk. I would suggest 
to him that before he gets another national 
hook-up and sounds off for all the world to 
hear that he poll the little people of the 
world. He is speaking for them, you know. 
They make up most of the world. 

Let him get the opinion of the enslaved 
Poles, the crushed Czechs, the starving 
Greeks, the battered, humiliated, and heart- 
broken Jews of Europe. Let him sound out 
the little people of all the other countries 
who have felt the merciless fire and flame of 
the Axis hordes. 

After he had taken this poll, then let him 
speak for them. If they dream of a Utopia 
from their concentration camps; if they pray 
and hope for sweetness and light for their 
barbarian masters, then let Mr. WALLACE say 
so; but if they tell him that those who brought 
all this misery to the world should get their 
come-uppance, then let the little people be 
heard, and let the Axis get its come-uppance, 

Wonder how the boys in Guadalcanal feel 
about Mr. WALLACE’s speech? Wonder if they 
wouldn’t rather hear the Vice President of 
the United States say, as they battle in the 
hell of the jungles, that some day the Japs 
who seek to kill them will be paid in full, 
The same is true of the boys who are carrying 
the battle to the enemy in Africa. Dirty, 
burned, thirsty, hungry, how do you think 
they feel about establishing a peace that will 
feed, fatten, and generally delight the enemy 
that is working 24 hours a day to kill or 
cripple them? 

Get your mind on the war, Mr. WALLACE. 
Think more about our boys who are dying 
in it than of the people who are killing them. 


Congressmen Rallied To End Dies Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article written by Adam Lapin taken 
from the Daily Worker of Saturday, 
January 23, 1943, is a notice to the Con- 
gress that “the battle is on once more” 
to discontinue the Dies committee. Ac- 
cording to this article the battle forces 
are to be led by Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the C. I. O., with so-called liberal 
Members of the House providing the 
over-all strategy and behind-the-scenes 
manipulation for the campaign. I am 
including this article in my remarks so 
that the House membership may know 
what to expect in the way of a barrage 
of letters, telegrams, and delegations 
from the C. I. O. groups in their respec- 
tive districts, on the theory that “fore- 
warned is forearmed“: 


CONGRESSMEN RALLIED To END Dres Group 
(By Adam Lapin) 

WASHINGTON, January 22—The fight is on 
to end the Dies committee’s systematic dis- 
ruption of national morale and of the war 
effort. 

Within the next few days Representative 
E. E. Cox’s resolution to extend the life of the 
Dies committee for another year will reach 
the House floor, and liberal Congressmen are 
getting ready to make their opposition as 
effective as possible. 

They will have to work quickly and get im- 
mediate backing from organized labor, be- 
cause the strategy of Dies committee sup- 
porters is to sneak the Cox resolution before 
anybody gets wise to what is happening. 

An important development which will aid 
the fight against the Dies committee was the 
action of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations’ president, Philip Murray, in sending 
a letter to all members of affiliated unions 
urging immediate action against continuation 
of the committee. 

Murray is also to indicate his 
opposition to the Dies committee directly to 
Members of the House. 


COFFEE BLASTS DIES 


Representative JOHN Corrxx, leader of the 
liberal bloc in the House, said that Dies com- 
mittee blasts against the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, the Board of Economic Welfare, 
and other agencies had given “aid and com- 
fort to the Axis enemy.” 

“The main thing is to subordinate every- 
thing to strengthening national unity and 

the war,” Correre said. “And this 
will not be done by continuing the Dies com- 
mittee.” 

Representative Vito MARCANTONIO, Ameri- 
can Laborite, of New York, said that House 
foes of the Dies committee “will need all the 
support we can get.” 

Marcantonio urged that all labor and pro- 
gressive organizations ask Representative 
ADOLPH SABATH, Rules Committee chairman, 
for permission to appear before the com- 
mittee. 

It is expected that the Rules Committee 
will meet early next week on Representative 
Cox’s resolution. Cox is the ranking mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee, and his resolu- 
tion will get strong support from the coali- 
tion of reactionary southern Democrats and 
defeatist Republicans on the committee. 

A similar coalition will give the Cox reso- 
lution powerful support in the House and 
will make beating the Dies committee a tough 
but by no means impossible job. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS KEY 
FIGHT 


One important factor in determining the 
fate of the Cox resolution will be the speed 
with which the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations opposition to the Dies committee 
can be rallied. 

Opposition to the Dies committee is an 
important phase of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization’s legislative program, and 
President Philip Murray emphasized this 
point in a radio address earlier this week. 

It will now be a question of translating the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations official 
Position into letters, telegrams, and dele- 
gations to Congress at very short notice. 

Another important factor will be the atti- 
tude of the administration. 

So far the indications are that administra- 
tion leaders in the House will not oppose the 
Dies committee, and may even give it verbal 
support. 

A word from the President, however, would 
undoubtedly change the attitude of adminis- 
tration leaders and might have a decisive 
effect on the temper of the House. 
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Mr. Speaker, as an antidote for the 
communistic virus contained in the arti- 
cle, I want to offer the following “fruits 
of the committee” that I discussed on the 
floor the other day. Judged on the basis 
of the Biblical injunction, “By their fruits 
shall we know them,” the Dies committee 
is worthy of the continued confidence 
and support of the House because: 

(a) The Dies committee has compiled 
and tabulated an invaluable stock pile or 
reservoir of facts and information con- 
cerning the subversive agents and or- 
ganizations at work in America today. 

(b) The files of the Dies committee 
are being consulted daily by representa- 
tives of the F. B. I., Military Intelligence, 
Naval Intelligence, Secret Service, and 
other Government agencies, and the in- 
formation secured from those files used 
as a basis for action against these sub- 
versive agents and organizations. 

(c) The activities of the Committee 
for Democratic Action, the National Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Liberties, and 
other organizations that had for their 
chief purpose the undermining of the 
Congress and the smearing of many of 
its most outstanding Members of both 
parties, were so thoroughly exposed by 
the Dies committee and their com- 
munistic tie-ups so clearly pointed out 
that these organizations were discredited 
and their activities nullified. As a result, 
not one Member of Congress listed by 
these organizations for defeat was de- 
feated. 

Therefore, on the basis of the frui 
that the Dies committee has produ 
during the past year, and also judged 
by the list of friends of the committee 
and the list of foes of the committee 
created over the 4-year period the com- 
mittee has existed, I feel quite sure that 
at least 95 percent of the membership of 
this House will give the committee a vote 
of confidence and a new lease on life. 


Service Men and Women Should Be 
Exempt From Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 14 I introduced H. R. 1210, a 
bill to exempt enlisted and commissioned 
personnel of the armed services from 
payment of Federal income taxes, 

Under present laws a service man or 
woman is taxable with certain excep- 
tions on his civilian income plus his 
service compensation, The exceptions 
include allowances for transportation 
charges which are not considered as in- 
come, but allowance for the transporta- 
tion of his dependents is deemed to be 
income within the purview of the present 
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law. ‘The value of subsistence and quar- 
ters or cash received in commutation of 
these items is not considered as income. 
Allowances toward the cost of uniforms 
and equipment are not taxable. 

Servicemen below the rank of com- 
missioned officer are given an additional 
exemption of $250 if single and $300 if 
married, This is in addition to the ex- 
emption granted civilians of $500 for 
single persons and $1,200 for married 
persons. 

Under the Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942 many members of 
the armed forces have made application 
for allotments. These allotments are 
paid under a plan which allows a deduc- 
tion from the serviceman's pay which is 
matched by a contribution of a certain 
sum by the Government. The amount 
of money received by the dependent is 
not taxable but the serviceman must ac- 
count for his deduction as income. He is 
not required to charge himself with the 
amount contributed by the Government 
because that sum is considered as a gift. 

Under H. R. 1210 which is now be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House all men and women in the 
armed service are exempted from pay- 
ment of all taxes imposed by the United 
States upon income. 

The legislation is designed to give rec- 
ognition to the sacrifices made by those 
who have had their civilian life inter- 
rupted as a result of the war and who, 
under the present law, are being called 
upon to pay income taxes on the com- 
pensation received as a member of the 
armed forces as well as any income 
earned before their enlistment or induc- 
tion. 

The approval of H. R. 1210 should 
strengthen the morale of the servicemen 
and women because under the present 
scale of exemptions many of them are 
greatly concerned over the fact that they 
are expected to meet the income-tax 
payments due in March from their 
greatly reduced income as members of 
our fighting forces. 

This legislation should receive the im- 
mediate attention of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the Congress 
as a whole to relieve the present situa- 
tion confronting the members of the 
armed forces. 


Farm Machinery Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolutions of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Montana: 


Senate Memorial 1 


Whereas there is a genuine need for more 
farm machinery than has been allotted the 
State of Montana if the farmers are to pro- 
duce the foodstuffs desired; and 

Whereas a diminishing supply of available 
labor makes farm machinery even more nec- 
essary than in normal times; and 

Whereas lack of both materials and labor 
is making it increasingly difficult to make 
repairs to machinery: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Montana, That we petition the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to reconsider both the national 
quotas of new farm mechinery for 1943 and 
the present Montana State quotas, to the 
end that quotas may be increased and more 
equitably allocated and that farmers may be 
equipped to handle the huge task of farm 
production which it is well known is so 
vital to the successful prosecution of the war 
and the feeding of our armed forces, our 
Allied soldiers, and our civilian workers; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies properly attested by 
the president and secretary of the senate be 
transmitted by the secretary of state to the 
War Production Board, Donald M. Nelson, 
Chairman, and to Claude E. Wickard, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from Montana. 


House Memorial 1 


Whereas the War Production Board has 
seen fit to severely curtail the 1943 uc- 
tion of farm machinery, despite representa- 
tions of need by county and State war 
boards and the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
despite the fact that the steel needed for 
producing farm machinery is a very small 
percentage of total annual steel production 
and further despite the fact that more farm 
machinery is needed in order to meet 1943 
war production goals of food and fiber crops 
and to replace lost farm labor; and 

Whereas the quotas of both 1943 farm 
machinery production and other new ma- 

which it has been necessary to set 
up to allocate available supplies entails un- 
fortunate discriminations among States. 
counties, and individual farmers needing 
machinery and replacements; and 

Whereas as an example of the foregoing, 
Montana now needing hammer mills and 
feed grinders for grinding winter feed for 
livestock and having requests for approxi- 
mately 500, has been allotted only 49 in 
comparison with 379 allotted North Dakota 
whose total livestock units are practically 
the same as the State of Montana; and 

Whereas a survey conducted among the 
many members of the house of representa- 
tives who are engaged in agricultural pur- 
sults, revealed that inability to buy suf- 
ficient badly needed farm machinery is one 
of the major factors which threaten to 
seriously handicap food production: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
in session assembled, That we petition the 
War Production Board and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to reconsider both the national 
quotas of new farm machinery for 1943 and 
the present State quotas to the end that 
quotas may be increased and more equitably 
allocated and that farmers may be equipped 
to handle the huge task of farm production 
which it is well known is so vital to the 
successful prosecution of the war and the 
feeding of our armed forces, our allied soldiers, 
and our civilian workers; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the journal of the house, 
and that a copy thereof properly attested by 
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the speaker and the clerk of the house, 
be transmitted by the secretary of state to 
the War Production Board, Donald M. Nel- 
son, Chairman, and to Claude R. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and to the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from Montana. 


A Committee We Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK NICHOLS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent 
of January 22, 1943: 

A COMMITTEE WE NEED 

Congressman JENNINGS RANDOLPH’s pro- 
posal for the creation of a standing congres- 
sional committee on aviation should receive 
immediate support from the Members of 
the West Virginia congressional delegation. 

Such a committee as Representative RAN- 
DOLPH suggests, one that can consider all 
phases of aviation, “including civil and com- 
mercial aviation and including their rela- 
tionship with or between Army and Navy 
air services, and any other correlated serv- 
ices,” can play a leading part in the building 
of the peacetime world. 

The last war made the automobile. This 
one will make the airplane. 

We need an alert and air-minded group of 
men in Congress to lead and direct the giant 
activity of America that will be released after 
the victory of the United Nations. If this 
committee had been functioning in Con- 
gress prior to the present war, it is possible 
tho plane would have had a larger place in 
our national defense. 

We must not fall into the rut again. This 
committee ought to be created, and we can 
think of no better qualified aviation en- 
thusiast and worker than Congressman 
RANDOLPH for its chairmanship. 


Dedication of Marble Bust of Thomas 
Brackett Reed, Former Speaker of the 
House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
in accordance with House Resolution 
315, adopted October 1939, a marble bust 
of Thomas Brackett Reed, former 
Speaker of this House of Representa- 
tives, was authorized. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the address delivered by my colleague, 
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Hon. Ropert HALE, of Maine, Saturday, 
when this bust was placed in the gallery 
of this Chamber: 


Mrs. SMITH. Distinguished Senators, col- 
leagues, and guests, we recall with admiration 
that when Mr. Reed, a Representative from 
the First Congressional District of Maine, was 
Speaker of this House of Representatives, the 
Presiding Officer of the United States Senate 
and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
were also men from the Pine Tree State. 

Maine traditions and names continue, and 
this year we have representing the First Con- 
gressional District, ROBERT HALE, of Portland, 
who will speak on the life of Hon. Thomas 
Brackett Reed, of Maine. 

Mr. Hate. Mr. Chairman, “we all know too 
sadly well that oblivion begins to devour the 
mightiest when dead, and has in all ages been 
so greedy as to overtake some men yet living. 
Human fame, even of those who are at pains 
to preserve their memories, is as evanescent 
as the cloud of a summer sky.” 

The words which I have just spoken were 
first uttered by Thomas Brackett Reed, of 
Maine, when 65 years ago almost to the day 
he presented to the Nation the statue of Wil- 
liam King which stands in Statuary Hall. 

It would be most unfitting if oblivion were 
ever permitted to devour the memory of Tom 
Reed, the Speaker of this House in the Fifty- 
first, Fifty-fourth, and Fifty-fifth Congresses. 
He would also have been its Speaker in the 
Fifty-sixth Congress, but he disbelieved in the 
Spanish War and in the policy of annexation 
and imperialism which succeeded it. So he 
announced his intention to retire. “I have 
tried,” he said to his secretary, Asher Hinds, 
“perhaps not always successfully, to make the 
acts of my public life accord with my con- 
science, and I cannot now do this thing.” To 
his constituency he said with perfect justice, 
“No sail has been trimmed for any breeze nor 
any doubtful flag ever flown.” 

The record of the public life which was the 
public manifestation of his conscience is a 
remarkable one, for Tom Reed served in this 
House from 1876 until 1898 and almost from 
the beginning of his service was one of its 
leaders. Standing 6 feet 2 inches, weighing 
300 pounds, with a bald head, beardless face, 
brilliant hazel eyes under great arches of 
brow, and a gentle drawling voice, he was 
physically an unforgettable man. His intel- 
lectual attainments were as remarkable as 
his physique. 

Indeed a critic no less experienced than 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who was certainly not 
blind to the defects of his contemporaries, 
said of Reed, “There never has been a greater 
or more perfectly equipped leader in any 
parliamentary body at any period.” And 
John Sharp Williams, who had been the 
Democratic leader of this House in Reed's day, 
described Reed as “that ever-memorable 
genius, the ablest running debater the Amer- 
ican people ever saw.” 

Even today we can feel the sting of Reed's 
retort to the pompous Springer, who, quoting 
Henry Ciay, had declaimed that he had 
“rather be right than President.” The 
gentleman,” drawled Reed, “will never be 
either.” 

Yet brilliant as was Reed’s record as a de- 
bater and as a party and parliamentary 
leader, he is best and most justly recalled as 
the Speaker who by giving a bold and cou- 
rageous interpretation to the rules of this 
House rescued its procedure from discredit 
and enabled it to transact the Nation’s 
business. 

Prior to his time a minority of the House 
could frustrate its activities by refusing to 
attend an answer to a roll call, thus prevent- 
ing the presence of a quorum. In his day 
166 Members made a quorum. This was 
Reed's precise vote on his first election to the 
speakership. If his party had the responsi- 
bility of maintaining a quorum, every one of 
its members had to be on the floor all the 


time—a practical impossibility. The Demo- 
crats, when they wished to prevent action 
by the House of which they disapproved, 
adopted the simple expedient of attending 
and sitting silent when their names were 
called. 

Previous Speakers had uniformly ruled 
that the presence of a quorum was to be de- 
termined solely by the calling of the roll. To 
depart from this precedent was a bold course. 
But Reed determined to depart from it and, 
if not sustained, to resign from the speaker- 
ship and retire from the House. 

On January 29, 1890, Dalzell reported from 
the Committee on Elections, giving a dis- 
puted seat in West Virginia to the Republi- 
cans, The Democrats raised the question of 
a quorum, only 163 Members having responded 
to the roll call. Instead of ordering the roll 
to be called again, Reed looked down from the 
Speaker’s chair and, in what must have been 
one of the most dramatic moments in the his- 
tory of this body, said: The Chair directs the 
Clerk to record the following names of Mem- 
bers present and refusing to vote.” The 
House was instantly in uproar. Reed alone 
remained calm, and when the House for a 
moment subsided he persisted in his count of 
Democrats present and not answering to the 
roll call, 

McCreary, of Kentucky, rose with a book in 
his hand and said: “I deny your right, Mr. 
Speaker, to count me as present, and I desire 
to read from the parliamentary law on the 
subject.” 

“The Chair,” Reed replied, “is making a 
statement of the fact that the gentleman 
from Kentucky is present. Does he deny 
it?” 

Reed then stated at length the legal and 
constitutional reasons for his ruling with the 
precedents from other bodies in its support. 
For 3 days the House was a bedlam. Reed’s 
decision was denounced as corrupt. Men 
spoke all manner of evil against him. Reed 
admitted that he had broken all the prece- 
dents of the House, including those of 
Speaker Blaine, described by the opposition 
as “the most eminent of living Republicans.” 
But Reed boldly said that the precedents 
were wrong, pointing out that the word 
quorum, as used in the Constitution, meant 
a quorum of Members present and not 
merely a quorum of Members answering to 
the roll call. After prolonged debate, his 
ruling was sustained on appeal. 

Thus was established the most important 
landmark in the whole parliamentary prac- 
tice of the House. The Supreme Court sub- 
sequently sustained the constitutionality of 
the ruling. (U. S. v. Ballin, 144 U. S. 1.) 
Though in the two succeeding Congresses the 
Democrats reverted to the old rule, they later 
found themselves helpless and were forced 
by Reed to ratify Reed’s precedent. 

Since that time, Reed's precedent has be- 
come section 3, rule XV, of the House. The 
good name of the House has been saved. The 
transaction of its business has been facili- 
tated. Party responsibility has been 
strengthened. 

Reed's achievement stands as an enduring 
triumph for his vision, his courage, and his 
self-control. 

More than half a century has passed and 
we have come to a day when millions of 
armed men are challenging not only the 
methods of democrary, but its capacity as 
an institution to survive under the laws of 
political biology. It is, therefore, peculiarly 
appropriate to commemorate today the man 
whose interpretation of a great democratic 
process preserved this House from paralysis 
and frustration. Unless the legislative branch 
of the Government can and will function 
efficiently, it is hardly in a position to exact 
efficiency from the administrative branch. 
On the other hand, an efficient legislature 
can exercise a powerful influence in the di- 
rection of orderly and competent adminis- 
tration which is superlatively necessary in 
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time of war. When the machinery of mili- 
tary destruction is so mercilessly efficient, 
the people expect an analogous efficiency from 
the machinery of government. And there is 
some evidence of their doubt as to whether 
such efficiency exists. 

The House has accordingly done well to 
commission Mr. Gutzon Borglum to do honor 
at this time to Reed’s memory by the bust. 

“Whatever may happen,” Reed wrote in 
his farewell message to his constituents, “I 
am sure the first Maine district will always 
be true to the principles of liberty, self- 
government, and the rights of man.” It is 
because the district has been true to these 
principles, that I take delight in acclaiming 
the example left us by this great man. 


Real Spirit of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, while some 
of our citizenry squawk about tire and 
gasoline rationing, grumble about sugar 
rationing, and whine about food short- 
ages, the majority of the American peo- 
ple accept the rationing orders with a 
smile, for it is part of our traditional 
proud heritage to accept sacrifice in an 
hour of peril, and, further, because the 
majority fully realizes the tremendous 
sacrifices being made by our fighting 
forces on the battle fronts of the world. 

To typify this real spirit of America, 
I am happy to include in my remarks a 
letter which a soldier boy in Guadalcanal 
wrote to his father, and which letter was 
read by Al Jolson, great American co- 
median, during his Colgate broadcast to 
the world on the night of November 24, 
1942: 


Dear Dap: I know that a foxhole isn't ex- 
actly the most comfortable place in which 
to write a letter, but I wanted to get it to 
you in time for Thanksgiving. I thought 
that as long as I won't be there with you 
this letter might take my place. 

A year ago today I had never heard of 
Guadalcanal. At that time my only battle- 
field was our college football stadium and 
my immediate enemy was the opposing tackle. 
My only thoughts then were my tuition, my 
studies, and my date for the junior prom. 
They all seem so unimportant today. What 
really matters is that our alma mater is 
now our country and we've got 130,000,000 
rooters yelling for a touchdown. 

Dad, we've got a tough line to buck before 
we reach our goal, but with veterans like 
MacArthur and Admiral Halsey calling sig- 
nals, we can't miss. One of the corporals 
I bunk with—a kid named Pinky Schwartz— 
said something cute the other day. He said 
he doesn't mind us sharing the Pacific with 
the Japs. We'll take the top and they can 
haye the bottom. Kinda good, huh, Pop? 
And don't think we're not celebrating over 
here, too. We cleaned out a nest of snipers 
yesterday and all I’ve got to say is that a 
machine gun may not have the Thanksgiving 
spirit, but it certainly can talk turkey to 
those Japs, 

It seems awfully strange; Dad, when I 
realize that this will be the first Thanks- 
giving dinner I haven't shared with you, 
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, and the kids. But we here feel that 
this is worth while if we can fix it for 
once and for all so that in years to come 
there won’t be any more empty chairs around 
the Thanksgiving table—ever. 

Well, Dad, I guess III have to close now, 
as it gets dark mighty fast here and natur- 
ally we can’t have any lights. You see, even 
the flicker of a match would give our position 
away to the enemy. It’s kinda tough trying 
to do things in the dark, but our hope is 
that someday things are going to be dif- 
ferent. 

With all my love, 

JIMMY. 


Problems Before Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of Congress, the problems that 
confront us and will be presented to the 
present Congress are so important and 
so many that it is particularly pleasing 
to receive from a constituent a compre- 
hensive and progressive statement of the 
same that I believe it merits the atten- 
tion of the Members of this body. 

We may not agree with the ideas ex- 
pressed in all of these 20 suggestions but 
with many of them there appears to be 
at least favorable comment from both 
sides of the aisle. It is with the thought 
of presenting to this body a brief résumé 
of what we have before us that I give you 
herewith a letter received by me from 
Mr. C. H. Cuno, of the Cuno Engineering 
Corporation, Meriden, Conn.: 

January 13, 1943. 
Hon. RANULF COMPTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mazor Compton: May I take this op- 
portunity to welcome you as a Representative 
of the people of Connecticut to the Seventy- 
eighth Congress just convened. 

Your problems will be many and difficult, 
but on the wise decisions of this Congress 
will depend not only the winning of the war 
and the future history of mankind, but par- 
ticularly the determination whether we in 
the United States are to continue in our his- 
torical and constitutional way of life with 
free enterprise and equal opportunity with- 
out too much bureaucratic interference or to 
remain fettered to the chains of an admin- 
istration ever grasping for more power over 
the people whose servant it is. 

Without taking too much of your time 
with explanations and reasons, may I list a 
few of the many matters to which Congress 
might give its attention, as follows: 

1. A law governing the matter of justly 
settling all war contracts which may be can- 
celed through no fault of prime or subcon- 
tractors, such as proposed by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

2. Legislation to abolish the limitation of 
incomes. Such limitation is un-American, 
vicious discrimination, and can lead only to 
a dulling of initiative and enterprise. 

3. A pay-as-you-go plan of tax collection 
with either entire elimination of 1942 per- 


sonal income taxes or, say, the payment of 
only 20 or 25 percent of 1942 taxes, payable in 
installments during 1943 and 1944. We don’t 
want 20,000 delinquent taxpayers after the 
war is over. 

4. A stabilization of tax rates for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

5. Stabilization of the capital-gains tax at 
its present rate of 25 percent to encourage 
investment, 

6. Don’t under any circumstances, make 
it possible to suspend immigration laws or 
open the doors to a flood of unwanted un- 
desirables for whom jobs must be found. 

7. Change the laws governing the renego- 
tiation of war contracts so that all funds so 
secured revert to the funds of the General 
Treasury to be reappropriated by the Con- 
gress and not remain at the disposal of the 
various departments to spend at will. 

8. Repeal all silver purchase and holding 


acts. 

9. Appoint a joint congressional committee 
on civil aviation. 

10. Make it impossible to redeem War Sav- 
ings bonds until some time after the war 
is over, except under regulations formulated 
by the Congress, not the Treasury. 

11. Beware of a national service act. What 
the country needs is a 54-hour week; at 
present it averages only a little over 43 hours. 
There isn’t a shortage of manpower, just a 
shortage of plain willingness to work to win 
the war. 

12. Look diligently for hidden and unlim- 
ited powers in all bills. 

13. A thoroughgoing, long overdue over- 
hauling of the one-sided so-called Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. Federal incorporation 
of labor unions, limitation of dues and assess- 
ments, annual filing of financial reports with 
the Secretary of Labor and open to public 
inspection, payment of taxes like every other 
corporation, eliminate compulsory member- 
ship in a union, outlaw the compulsory closed 
shop, stop the pressure and threats against 
employees who don't want to be members 
of a union, make it possible for a person to 


. withdraw from membership at will, free the 


millions of patriotic Americans now suffering 
under the yoke of unscrupulous self-styled 
labor leaders, and make it unlawful for a 
labor union to contribute to political cam- 
paigns. 

14. Don’t permit suspension of tariffs if 
you expect and want American workmen to 
have jobs efter the war is over. 

15. A clear-cut definition should be estab- 
lished for the end of the war or ending of 
hostilities, etc. 

16. The Ed. Flynn proposal is a disgrace to 
the horor of the country and slap in the 
face to its citizens. It represents the worst 
kind of dirty politics and the nomination 
should not be confirmed. 

17. Don't federalize unemployment com- 
pensation—this is one of the worst things 
that could happen to the state as well as 
its citizens. 

18. Outlaw, for the duration, in war in- 
dustries all strikes and lockouts and make 
the penalties stiff. 

19. Eliminate all so-called social and other 
emergency (and now useless) agencies such 
as National Youth Administration, R. E. C., 
etc. 

20. Scrutinize and cut all requests for huge 
blanket appropriations for war purposes 
which are so huge that they cannot be spent 
within the allotted time without throwing 
billions down a rat hole. 

Here is a ready reference table which will 
tax the fortitude of any legislator. May 
you serve your State and your country with 
distinction and honor. 

With best wishes, believe me, 


Sincerely, 
C. H. Cuno, 
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Automobile Tires Turned In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received the following report in compli- 
ance with my request, relative to the 
campaign for idle tires. 

It is as follows: 

Tires received through Jan. 2, 1943, from the 
idle-tire-return program by Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation loar agencies 


e CD otras hassel es 107, 740 


Total tires received 10, 242. 612 
Based on reports made to the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation. 
OFFICE OF THE RUBBER DIRECTOR, 
Statistical Department. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my information that 
the inspection of these tires, which is 
still under way, indicates to date that 
approximately 50 percent are suitable 
only for scrap. A small percen age are 
usable as is and a few more are subject 
to repair. The balance are in a condition 
requiring recapping. 


Food Supplies for the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address on the subject of food 
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supplies for the war, delivered by Hon. 
Herbert Hoover before the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, New York 
City, on January 21, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I have been requested by your board to say 
something on our war food problem. I be- 
lieve I can speak not alone from some expe- 
rience but in entire detachment from any 
group interest. It is not a problem to be 
dealt with in emotional terms. Nevertheless 
its ultimates are victory and peace, the loss of 
millions of human lives or the saving of them, 
And this is not a subject for criticism, nor do 
I believe in the doctrine of “I told you so.” 
We need to face the hard facts and secure a 
remedy—and at once. 

Food supply has now become secondary 
only to military operations in determining 
the outcome of the war. And it will take first 
place in saving the world from anarchy after 
the war. 

When firing ceases we will be faced with 
three or four hundred million starving people. 
That such monstrous things should be is but 
part of the crimes of Hitler, Tojo, and 
Mussolini. 

To save these millions of people after the 
war is not alone a transcendant act of com- 
passion. It is the only road to peace. But 
we must be prepared. 

In the meantime we need more food for our 
own people and to carry our allies. The bur- 
den of furnishing food supplies to the United 
Nations now and to a starving world after the 
war rests largely upon the American and 
Canadian farmer, 

And at once let me say I have no sympathy 
with attacks being made by armchair con- 
sumers upon the American farmer. He is 
working a 70-hour week. He is working for 
a far less average income than any group in 
industry. No one is working harder to win 
the war. 

We have at present ample stores of bread- 
stuffs on the North American Continent to 
supply our Allies and to contribute to the 
relief uf the inevitable world post-war famine. 
The Biblical injunction was, however, that 
“man cannot live by bread alone.” The scien- 
tists have long since proved that the defi- 
ciency in that Biblical diet is meats and fats. 
And to maintain a cheerful and fighting spirit 
in the human animal, he needs frills and 
flavors, like sugar, coffee, and jam. He feels 
still better if he can have eggs and fruit. 

There is today an acute shortage, especially 
in meats and fats, in the world. And fats in- 
clude the whole gamut of lard, milk, butter, 
cheese and edible oil products, 

All over Europe the flocks and herds are 
being consumed. There is already desperate 
shortage of meats and fats in every country 
ravaged by the Germans. And that shortage 
will grow steadily worse right up to the end of 
the war. 

Britain and Russia are short of animal 
products and must be supplied by us if they 
are to carry on the war. 

And every householder knows there is a 
shortage already in the United States. And 
we are confronted with the fact that our 
shortage of labor, of machinery, and methods 
of price control are limiting the vitally essen- 
tial expansion of this production and the 
flocks and herds upon which production de- 
pends. And unless we can quickly realize 
and quickly reverse these limiting forces, 
there are dangers to the conduct of the war 
and winning the peace. 

OUR PRESENT SITUATION 

While we have Germany blockaded from 
overseas food, her submarines have done a 
fairly effective job of cutting off much of both 
British and our own meats and fats from 


the Southern Hemisphere. And the Japa- 
nese conquests have stopped much of our 
own and British vegetable oils from Asia and 
the Indies. Russia has lost a considerable 
part of her food areas and must have some 
support from us. China is at present cut off 
in every direction, 

We in the United States are short of 
meats and fats because we must supply the 
deficiences in our allies, because our possible 
imports of meats and fats are curtailed, be- 
cause our armed forces eat more of them 
than they do in civil life, and because we are 
not increasing our production fast enough. 

We had all these burdens and difficulties in 
the last war. Yet today we are exporting less 
than half the meats and fats to our allies 
that we did in the last war, for we then had 
to support France, Belgium, and Italy also, 
and with this lesser burden of exports we 
are threatened with greater shortages of 
meats and fats on our own home front than 
in World War No. 1. 

Our difficulties are increased because Amer- 
ican livestock has decreased in proportion to 
the growth of human population since the 
last war, 

At the end of that war we had 26 percent 
more beef cattle for each 1,000,000 of human 
population than we had 23 years later on 
January 1, 1942. We had 26 percent more 
hogs in proportion to the population. We 
had proportionately 5 percent more milk 
cows than now. But the improved cow gives 
more milk. We have in 1943 about the same 
sheep proportionately as in the last war. We 
have less chickens in proportion to our popu- 
lation but the chickens work harder and 
produce more eggs. 


IMPERATIVE TO BUILD UP OUR HERDS 


The demands upon us today call impera- 
tively and without delay to build up our 
flocks and herds and thus increase their pro- 
duction. And further we must increase our 
production of vegetable oils. We can of 
course, like the Germans slaughter our breed- 
ing herds for immediate war purposes. But 


that would starve ourselves and the world 


afterwards. 

Alternatively we can build up our flocks 
and herds and consequently their production. 
We did it during the last war. Once during 
the whole period of that world war our hog 
population increased by 22 percent, our beef 
cattle by 27 percent, our milk cows 10 percent. 
It was this increase in production that en- 
abled us to supply our Allies and prevented 
hardships on our own home front. And it 
was the salvation of Europe last time. 

We can produce the feed with which to 
again greatly increase our food animals. For 
one thing the gas engine has retired 20,000,000 
horses and mules from the national pastures 
and city feed bags. 


WE ARE NOT MAKING THE PROGRESS WE SHOULD 


That the progress we are making today is 
not satisfactory can be demonstrated. In 
January a year ago the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture gave to the country an admirable vic- 
tory program of increased herds and in- 
creased production. The climatic conditions 
during the year were most favorable. De- 
tailed statistics of actual farm results during 
the year are not yet available. But it is 
already obvious that this program was not 
fully met. This was due to various causes 
out of control of the Secretary. And now 
the Secretary warns us that production for 
1943 may be less than that in 1942 in sev- 
eral directions. 

THE CAUSES 

The causes of this blockade on possible 
production are obvious: 

First. Some 2,000,000 men have been 
drained from the farm labor supply into 
arms and munitions. 
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Second, The methods of food price con- 
trol by which prices to the farmer in many 
instances are lower than costs of production. 

Third. The manufacture of farm machin- 
ery has been reduced by 75 percent. 

Fourth. We still go on subsidizing the far- 
mer to restrict production in some commodi- 
ties. 

THE EFFECT 

There is indeed ample evidence that with- 
out prompt remedy we shall not secure the 
increases that are vitally necessary. 

A Congressional committee reports that 
millions of dollars’ worth of crops in the 
Southwest were lost last year because they 
could not be harvested, 

Word from farmers in many parts of the 
country indicate that unless their difficulties 
be remedied they will be compelled to re- 
duce planting this spring. 

And they are compelled to limit their herds 
below what they could otherwise do. The 
news comes daily from all parts of the coun- 
try that the farmer is sending his dairy cows 
to slaughter for lack of labor. And this is 
amply verified by the arrivals at the slaugh- 
terhouses. For the 4 months ending Novem- 
ber 1, 1942, the inspected slaughter of female 
cattle increased 30 percent over the same 
period in 1941. In the same period the in- 
crease in the slaughter of steers was only 5 
percent. The increased slaughter of female 
cattle in this 4-month period was nearly 40 
percent greater than the same period in the 
average of the 3 previous years. And there 
was still a further increase in the month of 
November. This does not increase our sup- 
ply of dairy products. Also the cattle com- 
ing into the market during this 4 months 
ending November 1, 1942, were an average on 
different calculations from 30 to 40 pounds per 
animal lighter than for the same period the 
year before. This beef loss would have sup- 
plied several million people during the period. 

During this 4 months the number of sheep 
slaughtered has increased nearly 200 percent 
over the year before. Our national flock is 
less today than a year ago and will 3 
be still less a year hence. There also seems to 
be some disturbance in the hog world, for 
sows have been coming to slaughter during 
the last 4 months faster than would seem de- 
sirable if we are to increase the herd with the 
rapidity needed. 

This undue slaughter of cows, ewes, and 
sows gives a temporary increase in meats but 
it is an illusion as to supplies for the future. 
That is “eating the seed corn.” The numbers 
slaughtered so far are not disastrous. We 
will not starve. Our allies will not starve. 
But we can have far shorter supplies. 

The evil is that these demoralizing forces 
are continuing. And if we keep traveling in 
this direction we will see more hardships in 
our households unless we reduce our sup- 
plies to the Allies and armies. And with 
such a situation, it is nonsense to talk about 
furnishing meat and fat supplies to 300,000,- > 
000 additional famine-stricken people after 
this war is won. 

Agriculture simply must be envisaged as a 
munitions industry. The farmer must be 
given men and tools if he is to perform his 
part. 

REMEDIES FOR LABOR SHORTAGE 


It is useless to talk about making up the 
farm labor shortage wholly from women or 
children. Much of farming is hard physical 
labor. Modern farming requires great skills 
in nursing the crops and livestock. Moreover 
farming has been mechanized. Now he is a 
mechanic. These skills cannot be learned 
quickly. But with organized preparatory 
training women can be of great service for 
lighter, simpler tasks. 

There are other major remedies. The first 
is to cease the draft of labor from the farms 
into arms and munitions. The second is for 
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industry to economize rigidly on labor and 
release the economies to the farmer. The 
third is for our munitions workers to con- 
tribute by removing all possible restrictions 
on effort and thereby increasing their pro- 
duction, and freeing men to the farmers. 
The fourth is large and temporary import of 
Mexican farm labor. The fifth is to give con- 
sideration to the method of European armies. 
That is to furlough farm boys from the 
Army for the few months of peak planting 
and harvest, they remaining under military 
direction, and in our case to draw both the 
Army and farmers’ pay. 

THE RELATION OF PRICE CONTROLS TO PRODUCTION 


Obviously price control of short commodi- 
ties is necessary. Food cannot be allowed to 
go to the highest bidder. And prices and 
wages must be controlled to check inflation. 
But prices also dominate production. They 
can be the most powerful stimulant to pro- 
duction. They can stifle production. Prices 
can be made to produce the commodities we 
need and to minimize those which are the 
less necessary. 

We give enormous wages and prices to stim- 
ulate planes and ships. Increased production 
of meats and fats are today just as important 
to win the war as planes and ships. And 
some bacon to the consumer at a few cents 
more is better than too little bacon. 

At best price controls of food can be only 
& brake upon the pressures of shortage and 
inflation. We considered the method of re- 
tail price ceilings on food were a failure in 
the last war. And they have failed to keep 
the promises made for them in this war. 
Already prices on food have risen about 16 
percent since they were partially applied a 
year ago and about 9 percent since they were 
fully applied. And that does not average in 
prices of the black market. There has been 
in fact a slightly larger rise in the past year 
than took place during the first year of food 
control in the last war under other and much 
simpler methods. 

of frozen retail price ceilings on 
food are not adapted to the problems of war 
production. They cannot single out and 
give premiums on production of the things 
we most need in parallel with the shifting 
demands of war. 

The first reform needed is to abandon 
retail price ceilings on food and to substitute 
the alternative methods developed in the 
last war. That method is to fix prices as 
near the farm as possible. And they can 
then be fixed to stimulate production of the 
things we need. The consumer can be more 
effectively and more simply protected by 
regulating the turn-over and profits of the 
food processor and the mark-ups of the 
wholesaler and retailer. 

The second reform is that all the functions 
of price control should be vested in the 
Secretary of Agriculture instead of several 
other places as at present. He alone can 
direct price so as to secure production and 
protect the consumer. 

Above all, the best remedy for run-away 
prices is increased production. 

REDUCTION IN CONSUMPTION 

Whatever we are able to do in increasing 
production of meats and fats, we will still 
need to reduce our domestic consumption; 
that is, if we are to feed the Allies and our 
armies. We have margins of consumption 
which can and must be reduced—and it 
means rationing. But with maximum pro- 
duction the hardships on the home front 
would be less. 

I could talk at length on methods of 
rationing, having participated in that sur- 
gical operation one time or another on some 
five hundred million people, I do not on this 
occasion propose to discuss the alternative 
methods of reducing consumption. There 
are methods more simple and of less hard- 


ship on the housewife than those in use. 
But it is no use to criticize the mistakes 
that have been made during the last year 
or the hardships imposed. We should give 
Senator Brown, the new Administrator, a 
chance and our support in the revisions he 
will no doubt make. I will make only one 
observation. In rationing the American peo- 
ple with their widely different habits, prod- 
ucts, and problems the system should be de- 
centralized into the States and under State 
Administrators. We should also recognize 
the value of local government as opposed to 
centralized government. And we should rely 
to the maximum possible extent upon volun- 
tary and cooperative measures rather than 
force. The American people are the most 
cooperative people in the world, and the 
hardest to drive. 

Above all the greatest remedy to rationing 
is production and more production. 


THE JOB BEFORE US 


I realize that the calls for manpower and 
supplies pile in upon the Government from 
every direction. I realize that the generals 
and admirals, intent on their responsibilities, 
tend to accept the popular phrase that Amer- 
ica has unlimited power and resources, and 
that we can do anything. But there is a 
limit even to the resources of America. We 
have undertaken a job far greater than any 
other nation in history. 

We can appreciate how great this job is if 
we look at Germany fora moment. It is true 
we have over a third more population than 
Germany, but we have undertaken a far 
larger task. The Germans have called about 
9 percent of their people into their armed 
forces. We are calling about 8 percent or a 
little less. But the Germans are using 
6.000.000 prisoners and imported labor, a 
large part working on her farms. Germany 
is impressing the mechanics, the machine 
shops, and the food of 180,000,000 conquered 
people to her support. She does not have 
to build merchant ships to transport much 
of her armies overseas. She is not building 
much of a navy except submarines. She is 
not supplying her allies with food or muni- 
tions—she is taking from them. She is not 
financing her allies. She has much less 
mileage of railways to operate, for her whole 
population is in an area less than that of 
Texas. Yet Germany with all these differ- 
ences in her favor is badly strained. 

We, on the other hand, have undertaken 
to place almost as many men in arms. We 
must fight a war at 3,000 to 8,000 miles from 
our shores. We must build a host of mer- 
chaut ships and a larger navy. We must 
furnish vast quantities of munitions and 
food to our allies. We get little food from 
the outside. We must finance our allies. We 
do not have 8,000,000 imported laboters or 
prisoners, as would be proportionate to those 
in Germany. We exact no contributions of 
food or munitions from occupied countries, 

But Germany is in the fourth year of total 
war. We are in the first year. She has 
passed the zenith of her strength. We are 
on the ascendant. Time runs in our favor. 
But we may run so fast that we get out of 
breath. Trying to do too much too fast may 
delay the inevitable Axis defeat. 

CONCLUSION 


We urgently need to determine what we 
can do within our strength of manpower, 
materials, shops, and agriculture, and the 
bottlenecks with which we must contend. 
We need to determine which of our tasks 
comes first. 

And if we determine rightly we will place 
agriculture in the first rank of the war ef- 
fort alongside of planes and ships. 

Our imperative necessity is the maximum 
food production, The American farmer will 
do it if he is given a chance. And the fate of 
the world may depend upon it. 
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Statement by Chairman H. A. Millis on 


the Seventh Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. WACNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an important 
statement made by Dr. Harry Millis, 
Chairman of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, in connection with the 
seventh annual report of the Board. I 
call special attention to the fact that 
among cases under consideration election 
cases are now in the majority, so that the 
bulk of the Board's work is in the adjust- 
ment of disputes through the democratic 
process of free ballot by the workers 
themselves, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The activities of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board during the past fiscal year, as 
submitted in the Board’s annual report to 
Congress, marked several significant develop- 
ments, all pointing to the increasing accept- 
ance and use of the procedures of collective 
bargaining. The most outstanding develop- 
ment was the sharp rise and preponderance 
in the number of representation cases as con- 
trasted with the much slower rise in charges 
of unfair labor practices. The past year also 
brought the largest number of cases yet re- 
ceived by the Board in a comparable period. 
With an eye to speed in the consideration and 
handling of these cases in a war economy, 
the Board streamlined its procedures, set up 
a system of priorities for the handling of 
war-production cases, and perfected a system 
of liaison with other Federal agencies. 

The increased membership of organized 
labor, division and competition within the 
labor movement, and the giving up of the 
right to strike combined to increase the work 
of the Board. During the year ended June 
80, 1942, a total of 10,977 new cases were filed 
with the Board. Election cases for the first 
time were in the majority, 6,010 as against 
4,967 unfair labor practice cases. Representa- 
tion cases had increased 39 percent, while 
unfair labor practice cases had increased only 
8 percent over the previous fiscal year. The 
Board in a majority of representation cases, 
3,420, settled the controversy over recognition 
through agreement on informal methods, 
such as checking union cards against com- 
pany pay rolls. In 1,157 instances, formal 
hearings were held in disputes over repre- 
sentation. The Board issued 951 decisions in 
representation cases, an increase of 28 per- 
cent over the preceding year. The number of 
decisions based on elections fully agreed to 
by all parties or pay-roll checks alone in- 
creased 150 percent. 

These figures show that the Board is more 
frequently occupied with orderly determina- 
tion of representatives for collective bargain- 
ing rather than with prevention of unfair 
labor practices—and this is heartening. The 
emphasis on representation cases indicates 
increasing acceptance of the act by employ- 
ers. It shows that the election machinery 
made available by the Board, rather than di- 
rect action, is becoming the accepted means 
of settling and determining representation 
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disputes. Over a million workers during the 
past fiscal year utilized this machinery to 
choose collective bargaining representatives 
in 4,212 such elections. 

It is significant that in approximately 75 
percent of these elections there was no con- 
test between unions. Instead, a single union 
was attempting to establish its right to rec- 
ognition by the employer. In newly organ- 
ized fields, the election machinery of the 
Board was thus used as a substitute for the 
old method of the strike to demonstrate the 
union's strength. 

We are holding more than 10 elections a 
day—in munitions plants, shipbuilding yards, 
mining communities, logging camps, and on 
ships ready to sail. In the absence of this 
machinery for the orderly determination of 
representatives in cases of uncertainty or 
controversy, there would have been no way 
to resolve these questions but through the 
same old method, industrial strife. Espe- 
cially under the conditions of 1941-42, with 
a divided and subdividing, competitive labor 
movement, the resultant conflicts would have 
meant serious interruptions to war produc- 
tion. However, unions adopted the machin- 
ery made available under the Labor Rela- 
tions Act, and further pledged itself to a 
no-strike policy, secure in the belief that 
controversies over recognition would be re- 
solved through resort to a poll supervised 
and protected by the Federal Government. 

In carrying out its task of proscribing un- 
fair labor practices the Board was able to 
settle 92 percent of the cases without the 
necessity of formal proceedings, by obtain- 
ing agreements, dismissing cases of no merit, 
and requesting withdrawals of unfounded 
charges. The remedies in these unfair labor 
practice cases were varied: A total of 8,251 
workers were reinstated to remedy discrimi- 
natory discharges, while 32,137 in addition 
were reinstated after strikes caused by un- 
fair labor practices; 5,925 workers received 
$1,266,408 in back pay; company-dominated 
unions were disestablished in 283 cases; and 
orders to bargain collectively were part of the 
remedy in 1,032 cases. 

By its efforts to prevent and remedy un- 
fair labor practices and by determining rep- 
resentatives for collective bargaining the 
Board has been able to remove causes of 
dissatisfaction which might otherwise have 
seriously hampered war production. Through 
each of these two types of activity the Board, 
in effect, encouraged establishment in in- 
dustry of sound collective-bargaining pro- 
cedures whereby grievances can be handled. 
Thus, while upholding the right of work- 
ers to self-organization and collective bar- 
gaining at a time when organized labor in 
the national interest voluntarily gave up the 
right to strike, the Board contributed to 
good morale among workers and the sound 
labor relations so essential for full produc- 
tion, whether in war or in peace. 

With the declaration of war, the Board 
took immediate steps to perfect its liaison 
with other Federal agencies. War produc- 
tion brought to the Board from other agen- 
cies not only request for expeditious han- 
dling of cases but also for information con- 
cerning labor relations at hundreds of war 
plants. Among the agencies with which the 
Board has had most frequent occasion to 
consult are the War and Navy Departments, 
the War Production Board, the War Shipping 
Administration, the National War Labor 
Board, and the Conciliation Service of the 
Department of Labor. 

Essentially the Board's function in rela- 
tion to war plants in which other agencies 
were interested, has been to act with speed— 
to resolve a question concerning representa- 
tion or to act on a charge of unfair labor 
practice as promptly as possible. The Board 
has made every effort to give priority to cases 


which might interfere with or impede war 
production. The Board has welcomed the 
cooperation of the other agencies in adjusting 
cases by informal methods, wherever this was 
possible, consonant with the rights of em- 
ployees under the act. 

An important function has been to supply 
information and to expedite action on cases 
affecting Government-owned, privately op- 
erated enterprises. To this end the War Pro- 
duction Board, Army, Navy, and War Shipping 
Administration supply the Board with cur- 
rent lists of such enterprises. These lists 
are checked when new cases are filed, and 
everything possible is done to bring about 
an early and appropriate disposition of the 
case, 

The Board cooperates fully with the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, exchanging informa- 
tion and integrating closely their efforts for 
the maintenance of industrial peace. De- 
terminations by the National Labor Relations 
Board of bargaining representatives has been 
a prerequisite in meny cases to the settle- 
ment through the War Labor Board of dis- 
putes over wages and other conditions. 

I; has sometimes been suggested that the 
normal procedures of the Board should be 
relaxed in the emergency. It has been ar- 
gued, for example, that the holding of a 
representation hearing and an election for 
choice of bargaining representatives would 
be prejudicial to war production. The 
Board has, however, followed the reasoning 
of the Congress stated in the act, believing 
that strikes obstructing the free flow of com- 
merce result from disputes over representa- 
tion and the right to collective bargaining. 
In the interest of the sound labor relation- 
ships which are conducive to industrial peace 
and maximum war production, the Board 
therefore proceeds with its hearing of the 
case, making all necessary and appropriate 
arrangements for the convenience of the par- 
ties, such as conducting hearings after 
working hours, On the other hand, every 
effort is made to handle these cases infor- 
mally, when this is possible by agreement of 
the parties, in order to settle the question 
as quickly as possible and permit the parties 
to proceed with collective bargaining. 

In unfair labor practice cases, also, the 
Board makes every effort to secure compliance 
through informal administrative procedures. 
In the less than 10 percent of these cases 
which require formal action, however, in the 
interest of the protection of the rights of all 
concerned, it is essential that the regular 
procedure be carefully followed. In war- 
time as in peace, it is the duty of the Board 
to prevent unfair labor practices. The Board 
considers that to do so will continue to effec- 
tuate the policies of the act by removing ob- 
structions to commerce. The Board in up- 
holding the basic right of workers to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, therefore, 
acts in the interest of the sound labor rela- 
tionships necessary for maximum production. 

In general, the courts have accepted the 
Board’s view that full enforcement of the 
act is necessary in wartime, particularly 
when labor organizations have relinquished 
the right to strike, as a measure to insure 
harmonious labor relations through collective 
bargaining. As the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit pointed out in a recent 
case: 

“Neither we nor counsel may assume that 
the Board is not conscious of all the factors 
to be taken into consideration in the present 
emergency nor have we any reason to assume 
lack of competence on their part to arrange 
such adjustment as is necessary to preserve 
the public interest. The problem is peculiar- 
ly one for expert administration and that the 
statute had lodged in the Board.” 

As in the past few years, the court litiga- 
tion involving enforcement or review of Board 
orders was relatively stable with a progressive 
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decline in the number of such orders set 
aside. During the past fiscal year, the various 
circuit courts of appeals decided 87 cases 
involving Board orders, setting aside 5, or 
only 6 percent. Of the 7 cases that reached 
the Supreme Court, 5 were enforced in full, 
1 was modified, and 1 was remanded to the 
Board for further proceedings. 

For the same reasons which make an in- 
formal settlement of a Board case preferable 
to one which must go through protracted 
legal procedure, the Board is gratified that in 
its litigation work the number of decrees en- 
tered by consent of all parties in the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals was 69 percent greater than 
the number which were contested to final 
court decision. There were 159 consent de- 
crees so entered during the year. A measure 
of progress in this respect lies in the fact 
that 4 years ago only 11 such decrees of com- 
pliance were entered during the year. 


Reduction in Long Distance Telephone 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
appearing in the New York Times con- 

an announcement by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission of a 
reduction by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of long-line revenues by 
an estimated $50,700,000 a year, of which 
$34,000,000 will represent a saving to the 
public. I think the announcement is 
important, and I should like to have it 
inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Lone LINES MAKE $50,700,000 Cur—AcREE- 
MENT OF AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH WITH THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION MEANS $34,000,000 REDUCTION 
TO PusLtic—WILL END THE INQUIRY—CHIEF 
Savinc Is ON OVERTIME—CHARGE AFTER 3 
MINUTES To Be ONE-QUARTER 
WasHINGTON, January 20.—The Federal 

Communications Commission announced to- 
night that the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. would reduce its long-lines rev- 
enues by an estimated $50,700,000 per year, 
of which $34,700,000 would be an immediate 
saving to the public. 

No reduction will be made in the charge 
for the initial 3 minutes of long-distance 
telephone calls, but the overtime charge will 
be cut. At present the charge for each addi- 
tional minute is one-third of the charge for 
the first 3 minutes, but under the new 
rates, it will be one-fourth. For example, 
a station-to-station call from Washington to 
Denver costs $3 for 3 minutes, $5 for 5 min- 
utes, whereas under the new schedule the 
5-minute call will cost $4.50, a saving of 50 
cents. 

The reductions are being made under an 
agreement the Federal Communications 
Commission reached with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. The agreement calls 
for cancelation of an investigation crdered 
last November into all charges of American 
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Telephone & Telegraph’s long-lines depart- 
ment, which includes the leasing of tele- 
phone and telegraph wires, as well as the 
leasing of long-distance telephone service. 
A public hearing in the investigation pro- 
ceeded only 2 days before it was recessed and 
followed by private conferences. 
GOVERNMENT TO SAVE $11,900,000 

The Commission said that the agreement 
would cut $11,900,000 off the Government's 
bill for private telephone and telegraph lines 
leased from the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The Government leases 43 percent 
of all such lines rented by the company. 

The Government also will share largely in 
the savings on the overtime charges for toll 
calls, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion said, since it is the heaviest single user 
of long-distance telephone service. 

The $16,000,000 not listed as a direct im- 
mediate saving to the public presumably will 
be the larger share of revenue of the long- 
lines department which will be turned over 
to companies in the Bell System. 

“All persons or organizations using leased 
private lines, including newspapers and 
broadcasting stations,” the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission said, “benefit substan- 
tially from the reductions, which are equiv- 
alent to approximately 25 percent in private 
telephone lines and 35 percent in private tel- 
egraph lines. The small broadcasting sta- 
tions, as the casual users of telephone lines, 
will benefit from a lowering of the initial rate 
per hour for line costs by approximately 60 
percent. Larger broadcast users will benefit 
NPER ouso from $8 to $6 per air-line 

e.” 

The Commission said it was expected that 
there would be no increase in the number of 
ordinary long-distance calls, since no reduc- 
tion in the initial charge had been made. 

American Telephone & Telegraph, in oppos- 
ing the investigation, had contended that a 
reduction in telephone rates would tend to 
accelerate business at a time when the com- 
pany’s facilities already were overtaxed to the 
point where the Board of War Communica- 
tions had found it necessary to establish a 
system of priorities on long-distance calls. 

GIFFORD EXPLAINS THE DEDUCTION 

In commenting on the agreement between 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the 
Federal Communications Commission which 
ends the rate case, Walter S. Gifford, presi- 
dent of American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
issued this statement last night: 

“It will be noted that no reductions in 
basic message rates are to be made and that 
the reductions agreed to were those least apt, 
through stimulation of business, to add a 
further burden to the already overloaded 
long-distance lines. 

“The extraordinary volume of long-dis- 
tance business and the overloaded condition 
of the long-lines plant have resulted, in all 
probability only temporarily, in a rate of 
earnings for the long-lines department of 
the company which is in excess of the aver- 
age for the Bell Telephone System as a whole. 

“The long-lines department rates are under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which has jurisdic- 
tion over interstate rates only. The Com- 
mission insisted that the earnings from such 
rates should be considered by themselves re- 
gardless of over-all system earnings and in- 
sisted that, when so considered, they pro- 
duced a return greater than could be justified. 

“The reductions in rates were agreed to by 
the company because of this position of the 
Commission, which the company believes is 
unsound under present conditions, but 
which the Commission considered is within 
its discretion; and because the company felt 
it important to have the rate p: 
discontinued so that it could get on with the 
business of helping win the war.” 


Internationalist-Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
appearing in the News-Sentinel of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., January 20, 1943, entitled 
“We Must Be on Guard.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WE MUST BE ON GUARD 


From time to time, advocates of interna- 
tionalist-imperialism and of submerging 
American sovereignty in a world state speak 
of “isolationist organizations which openly 
flourished before Pearl Harbor” as though 
they were speaking of bands of counter- 
feiters, white slavers, or other criminals. 

Of course, “isolationist” (or nationalist) 
organizations flourished openly in this coun- 
try before Pearl Harbor. 

And why not? It was not against the law 
to oppose American involvement in war prior 
to December 7, 1941. It is not now against 
the law to oppose permanent American en- 
tanglement in foreign power politics. 

Moreover, nationalist sentiment is the tra- 
ditional American sentiment of sovereign 
independence and aloofness from alien in- 
trigue. It continues to be the sentiment of 
about four-fifths of the American people. 

“Isolationist sentiment,” thus defined, did 
not die on the day that Pearl Harbor was 
bombed; and nobody has ever claimed that 
it did. 

Indeed—why: should it? 

This country is not, by any declaration of 
the people or their Congress, at war for any 
purpose other than the defense of this coun- 
try’s rights and its security and general 
welfare. It is not at war for the furthering 
of any minority schemes to bury American 
sovereignty in a power-politics grave. Amer- 
icans fight for just one thing—America. 

After Pearl Harbor, those who had been 
noninterventionists (at least equally with 
those who had been interventionists) ad- 
dressed themselves instantly to the primary 
consideration of winning the war. 

Only a handful of internationalist-imper- 
lalists refused to put “first things first.” 

Only this bitter, vindictive minority, dis- 
tilling from its members’ bigoted hearts a 
more virulent hatred for their fellow Amer- 
icans than they could brew against the for- 
eign foe, persisted in a unity imperiling agi- 
tation of wanton, vicious and gratuitous 
insult and abuse against neighbors who had 
happened in good conscience to 
with their not-yet-substantiated notion of 
things. 

In this, as in various other respects, the 
zealots of anti-American imperialism reveal 
that, like the Bourbons of old, they have 
neither forgotten anything nor learned any- 
thing. 

Those who want to win the war, to write 
a decent peace, and to preserve the inde- 
pendence and security of the United States 
had better be forewarned. They are deceiv- 
ing themselves if they think the interna- 
tionalist-imperalist smear brigade has any 
intention of relaxing its unholy effort to 
hamstring the common war effort by stirring 
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up a species of virtual civil strife among 
our own people. 

So far as the future is concerned, the in- 
ternationalist-imperialists have scarcely be- 
gun to fight. Note this well: They will 
employ every weapon of division, disunity, 
obstruction, prejudice, and intolerance that 
can be forged. 

Forewarned is forearmed. 


Nomination of W. B. Rutledge, Jr., To Be 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the January 13 issue of the Free 
Press, of Chattanooga, Tenn., which gives 
a brief story of the life history of Rev. 
W. B. Rutledge, Sr., father of W. B. 
Rutledge, Jr., whose name has recently 
been sent to the Senate by the President 
as a nominee for Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STRING OF EVENTS IN WEEK BRIGHTENS 
RUTLEDGES’ HOME 

CLEVELAND, TENN., January 13.—W. B. Rut- 
ledge, Jr.’s nomination to the Supreme Court 
has brought forth a twinkle in the eyes of 
his 81-year-old father, who lives on Maple 
Street in this city. 

A visit to the Rutledge home here brought 
out how fast and exciting things can hap- 
pen in a short time. With the announce- 
ment of the President of the planned eleva- 
tion to the Supreme Comt from the United 
States Court of Appeals several other events 
have taken place in the Rutledge household. 
Ivan Rutledge, who is a younger half-brother 
of Judge Rutledge, has recently received pro- 
motion in his work in the Bureau of the 
Budget in Washington, and Dwight Rut- 
ledge, youngest half-brother, who is now in 
the Army, is expected home this Week end 
from Fort Sill, Okla., upon graduation from 
Officers’ training school. 

W. B. Rutledge, Sr., was born 6 miles from 
Pikeville, October 21, 1861, and attended 
schools in that section. After becoming a 
Baptist preacher he returned to Pikeville as 
pastor of the Baptist Church there where 
young Wiley attended the Pikeville schools, 
From Pikeville the family moved to Mary- 
ville, where the Reverend Rutledge was pastor 
of the Baptist Church and young Rutledge at- 
tended and graduated from Maryville Col- 
lege. The Reverend Rutledge was pastor of 
the North Chattanooga Baptist Church for 
several years. 

Judge Rutledge’s last visit here was after 
his appointment to the court of appeals on 
the occasion of his father’s eightieth birth- 
day, which was October 21,1941. Judge Rut- 
ledge planned to come last year for a visit, 
but work of the court caused him to put it off. 

The Reverend and Mrs. Rutledge are now 
looking forward to the time when it will be 
possible for another visit from their now 
famous son. 
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The World Waits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very able edi- 
torial by Mr. McClellan Van der Veer, 
appearing in the Birmingham Age- 
Herald for December 16, 1942, under the 
title “The World Waits.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WORLD WAITS 

House and Senate Democratic leaders met 
with the President Monday to plan for the 
convening of the new Congress, The date is 
set by the outgoing Congress. January 6 
was chosen for the first meeting. During 
the day the House passed an authorizing res- 
olution. The Senate was expected soon to 
follow suit. The President will address Con- 
gress the next day. 

One of the leaders who attended the con- 
ference said the President probably would 
discuss problems of peace as well as the course 
of the war. This indication may presage a 
pronouncement of tremendous importance 
both in the prosecution of the war and in 
the struggle for a better world after the war. 

Further elaboration by the President of 
his ideas for the application of the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and the extension of 
the “four freedoms” conceivably could have a 
great effect on the cOurse of the war and the 
hastening of victory. 

Hitler has built up his support in Germany 
in large part through his insistence that his 
country has been, and if the Allies win, will 
continue to be, denied a fair opportunity in 
the world and through his allegations that 
the great democracies are unable to make 
their systems work for the welfare and prog- 
ress of the people. S 

It is evident that the Beveridge plan ad- 
vanced in Great Britain for the broadening 
of social security is being regarded with great 
concern by Nazi leaders because of its effect 
in countering their propaganda as to the in- 
ternal working of the democratic systems. 
Of course, if the German people became 
deeply impressed with indications of pro- 
spective social progress in the free countries, 
their repudiation of absolutism, with all its 
tyrannies and repressions, might be speeded. 

But stronger even than the Nazi talk 
against the democratic system in its influence 
on the German people has been the Hitler 
charge that the Allied peoples are resolved on 
subjugation of the Germans. In the face of 
these allegations, the Atlantic Charter and 
the “four freedoms” probably have not been 
very effective in Germany, because they have 
been too general in nature, too lacking in 
specific commitments as to their application. 
The Nazis have doubtless striven ceaselessly 
to make these general principles seem only 
hypocritical declarations, offering no hope for 
the German people. 

In order for more specific and convincing 
Meaning to be given to these declarations, 
some further agreements between the United 
Nations as to the future are necessary, 

Such agreements are, of course, very diffi- 
cult of achievement. The temptation to put 
aside such problems for the present, on the 
ground that we already have our hands fully 
occupied, is very great. But these problems 
are a part of the struggle that now is going 
on. The struggle cannot be successfully con- 
cluded without dealing successfully with 
these problems. The time and cost military 


victory will require may be considerably af- 
fected by the way we deal with these prob- 
lems. 

Of course, there is not only the formidable 
matter of achieving further agreements be- 
tween the United Nations. There is also the 
question of how to advance agreement within 
the United States on such issues. The tragic 
aftermath of President Wilson’s efforts in 
behalf of peace still is well remembered. 

We are not of one mind in this country. 
Nor will the new Congress be of cne mind. 
Intimation of the problem faced by the Pres- 
ident in this respect is apparently made in 
the Washington dispatch, quoting the un- 
named leader as saying that the President’s 
address to the new Congress probably will 
emphasize “that its actions very well might 
determine to an important degree the course 
of world history for many years to come.” 

We have never been of one mind on all 
questions in this country. We never shall 
be. But that has not meant that we have 
been made helpless and futile by these differ- 
ences. Instead, the stimulation and enlight- 
enment of discussion and debate of opposing 
points of view have furnished the atmosphere 
and method by which we have gone forwerd 
to many of our most important advances as 
a nation. 

It is our belief that the President wel: re- 
alizes the fundamental necessities of progress 
toward world peace. Surely he understands 
that true peace can only come through 
progress in cooperation among the nations, 
rather than through armed domination by 
one group over another. We believe that the 
great majority of the people of the United 
States well realize this basic truth, whatever 
the cynicism, the isolationism, the national- 
ism, of some of our leaders and some of our 
citizens. 

We believe the President can obtain over- 
whelming support from the country for fur- 
ther efforts in the direction of international 
cooperation after the war. If the President 
speaks clearly and forcefully along these lines 
and the country responds strongly to his 
words, we believe that there will be an imme- 
diate and strong response from the rest of 
the world also. 

Not only will the effect be marked in 
Britain and other Allied nations, it will 
be deeply influential, in all probability, also 
among the peoples of enemy countries. 

If the President can proclaim forcefully 
and effectively what we hope to help achieve 
for all the world after this conflict, the re- 
sult might be to develop a renewed and 
creative human unity not only broadening 
the cooperation of the Allied peoples, but 
extending to win more and more of the 
disillusioned victims of the dictators to our 
side. 

Indeed, this forthcoming speech by the 
President of the United States may be of 
profound consequence. It is time now for 
a new declaration of the hopes of man, 
which will enlist the overwhelming allegiance 
of the common peoples of the earth. The 
President has the vision for such a declara- 
tion. He is marvelously equipped to voice 
that hope. The world waits on it. 


Radio Address of Hon. Edwin Arthur 
Hall, of New York, to His Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me 
over station WNBF Saturday, January 
23, 1943: 


Men and women of Binghamton, Johnson 
City, Endicott, Norwich, and the Thirty- 
fourth Congressional District, tonight I want 
to urge upon you the necessity of your keep- 
ing in touch with me and letting me know 
how you feel about the great questions which 
must be decided by your Congress. AsI have 
urged you before, please do not hesitate to 
write me if you desire to exercise your Amer- 
ican privilege of expressing your opinions. 
I am always glad to receive your suggestions 
and advice, so feel free to send them to me. 
Only by getting the reaction from those I 
represent can I better my work as your Con- 
gressman. As it is a natural desire to im- 
prove my capacity and office, I must, there- 
fore, depend upon you folks at home, my 
boss. 

When I am not on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, much of my time is taken 
up in welcome service to mothers, wives, and 
children of the men in our armed forces. 
I take special pride in being able to obtain 
an allotment for some dependent, particu- 
larly when he or she is not aware of the 
correct procedure in applying for this money 
or when some other difficulty arises. Per- 
sonally, I feel that nothing is too good for 
our soldiers, sailors, and marines, and they 
have a right to expect their servants in Wash- 
ington to look after their loved ones. This, 
Iam pledged to do. A day never passes dur- 
ing which I fail to receive at least a half 
dozen requests from folks in my district to 
help them with allotment matters. Your 
sons and husbands are giving everything for 
victory; you people at home must be finan- 
cially provided for. 

Among the fifty-odd letters from my dis- 
trict which I receive each day, lately I have 
noticed a large proportion from people who 
are finding the petty tactics of certain bu- 
reaucrats more and more obnoxious and 
difficult to bear. 

I refer particularly to the recent high- 
handed and definitely illegal action taken by 
an agency of our Government in connection 
with pleasure driving. I am prepared to dis- 
cuss this issue tonight because it is foremost 
in the minds of folks back home. I can 
frankly say that I have never seen American 
citizens in the triple cities so aroused by 
these same tactics which I shall describe, 

Ever since rationing became the common 
custom of the land I have believed in its ne- 
cessity. I have felt rationing was necessary 
if the American peopie were to be fed after 
all of the great obligations were met as a 
result of lease-lend agreements which bind 
America to feed all the world not under 
domination of Hitler and his friends. I have 
felt the necessity of rationing because I did 
not see how we could possibly feed the men 
in our armed services unless it was brought 
about. 

I also believed that rationing was neces- 
sary because I can see nothing ahead but 
food shortages if the present abandonment 
of our best farms and the loss of our most 
experienced farm managers are not stopped 
immediately by revising draft procedure and 
finding means to prevent migration of farm- 
ers into defense plants. 

Yes; I have advocated the rationing of 
food and civilian goods because I realized 
only too well that unless some foresight were 
used and equitable distribution of these vital 
necessities were brought about, our popula- 
tion would suffer in no small di I fear 
that even now we might be feeling the pinch 
of hunger if rationing had not been insti- 
tuted. I am positive that if rubber and gaso- 
line had not been conserved, our armed 
forces would lack equipment and weapons 
which are even now carrying them to victory 
in the Pacific and in North Africa. 
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So I am not ashamed to state that in the 
last Congress I voted to create the necessary 
agency in our Government to control for 
the duration our consumption of food, our 
purchases of gasoline and tires, and our na- 
tional economic structure of price ceilings 
and fluctuations. I did this to assure the 
American people the fairest possible treat- 
ment in an economy bound to be seriously 
dislocated by the most furious turmoil in 
history. Like every other American, I looked 
for results in the expenditure of millions 
which such an administration would require. 
Like every other American, I counted on 
patrictism to motivate cooperation on the 
part of our people to this whole rationing 


program. 

I observe that the patriotism of the folks 
I represent has resulted in hundreds of my 
constituents volunteering without pay to help 
in the rationing program. I find that same 
patriotism to be the only guaranty of proper 
functioning of the ration system. 

Unfortunately, during the past few days, 
something has happened which may undo 
everything which patriotism has built up 
since this great war effort began. I refer 
to the sudden grab for power made by certain 
bureaucrats in Washington by superseding 
the functions of all three branches of our 
Government. I refer to the deliberate action 
of these bureaucrats to make their own laws 

pleasure driving and the like, to 
try to be their own policemen by enforcing 
these laws, and to set themselves up as 
judges to try the victims of the rules they 
have established. As your representative, I 
denounce such action on the part of the bu- 
reaucrats rot only as out of order and in vio- 
lation of their authority but also as downright 
ilegal and in opposition to your rights as 
citizens, 

When the Constitution was written, three 
agencies of government were created—namely, 
the legislative, the executive, and the judicial. 
Each ranch represented a check on the 
powers of the other two branches. Congress 
was to make laws, the executive branch was 
to enforce them, and the judicial branch or 
the courts was to interpret them. 

But here we find a distinct violation of 
the powers of both Congress and the courts 
by administrative branches of our Govern- 
ment. Congress has authorized the Office of 
Price Administration to ration food, gasoline, 
tires, and other vital goods, in such a way 
as to aid in winning the war. Congress has 
not, however, authorized any agency to set 
up penalties for and deal out punishment 
to offenders of the rules and regulations that 
agency sets up. Congress has provided simply 
that this agency shall determine the amounts 
to be rationed and issue coupon books and 
permits for gasoline, tires, food, and com- 
modities. Congress has never given its sanc- 
tion to any agency tracking down violators 
of petty rules of conduct and attempting to 
mete out punishment to those offenders. 

The Office of Price Administration is au- 
thorized by Congress to set the amount of 
gasoline or the extent of food which you folks 
shall buy. This agency or any other agency 
has never been authorized to tell people how 
they shall use those 3 gallons of gasoline or 
how and when they shall drink their pound 
of coffee or in what manner they shall drive 
their cars, be it for pleasure or otherwise. 

I want it distinctly understood that I am 
not finding fault with the rationing pro- 
gram of limiting the amount of gasoline or 
coffee or distance which you or I are to drive 
our cars. I am, however, taking issue with 
anybody who says it is legal for a Govern- 
ment agent who is supposed to be your ser- 
vant to come to you and tell you how you 
are to use the 3 gallons of gas or the 
pound of coffee or in what manner you are 


to drive your car. I contend that no power 
has been given any agency of Government to 
do these high-handed things. In order to 
make such action legal, the agency would 
first have to get these steps authorized by 
the Congress. 

At this time, I want to pay my respects to 
those hundreds of patriotic men and women 
of my district who have given and are giv- 
ing so much of their time to the work of 
rationing and draft problems. They have 
sacrificed much of their time they would or- 
dinarily be giving their families and they are 
doing a splendid job. I feel proud to repre- 
sent such a splendid group of citizens whose 
very patriotism has made this whole war pro- 
gram effective and efficient. 

I am sure they will agree with me that 
power and authority are derived from the 
people of the United States. I am sure they 
recognize that to maintain a proper balance 
of power in America, laws should be care- 
fully interpreted and that citizens’ rights 
must be protected individually and collec- 
tively if we are to preserve the America for 
which our sons are fighting. 

I submit to the people of my district a bill 
which I recently introduced in Congress. This 
prevents agents or administrators of our 
Government from superseding their func- 
tions and imposing upon the free will of 
American citizens. The bill prohibits the 
use of sanctions not provided by law for 
violations or alleged violations of regula- 
tions and orders issued by the Price Admin- 
istration. 

The bill is as follows: 


“Bill to prohibit the use of sanctions not pro- 
vided by law for violations or alleged 
violations of regulations and orders issued 
by the Price Administrator 


“Be tt enacted, etc., That no person who 
violates or who is alleged to have violated, 
any provision of a regulation or order issued 
by the Price Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration, shall be subject to any 
penalty or sanction or the withdrawal or 
denial of such benefits, rights, or privileges, 
or such discrimination, as the case may be, 
is specifically provided by law as a sanction 
for such violation or alleged violation.” 

As I have said, this bill was introduced for 
the purpose of following the wishes and 
desires of many people back home who feel 
that the Government has gone far enough in 
encroaching upon the personal rights of 
free Americans. If I had not felt that my 
fellow Americans had gone all out in their 
patriotic efforts to win this war by their 
blood, sweat, and tears, I would not have 
introduced it. If I had not felt they were 
being snooped upon, threatened, browbeaten, 
or intimidated while they are trying with 
might and main to serve their country, I 
would not have proposed this measure. But 
I feel that these Americans have an enthusi- 
asm for sacrifice which needs no impetus of 
fear or coercion. I am sure that taking away 
thetr ration coupons for gasoline or their 
drivers’ licenses as penalty for alleged viola- 
tions will not be fair pay for my friends, 
neighbors, and countrymen who are giving 
their all to win the war. I feel equally cer- 
tain that they are not criminals if they 
have driven their car to visit a sick friend or 
if they have stopped at a barber shop to get a 
hatreut without first driving their car 
straight home and taking a bus back to the 
shop, or if they have violated unintention- 
ally a dozen other rules they never knew 
existed. No, those people are free Ameri- 
cans, they are sacrificing their families, their 
homes, their all for victory and I submit it 
is poor policy to bear down on them at a time 
when national success depends upon coopera- 
tion, not upon pushing people around. 
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HON. EARLE D. WILLEY 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
from a constituent on the subject of the’ 
so-called forest products service plan: 


WILMINGTON, DEL., January 13, 1943. 
Hon. EARLE D. WILLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Witter: Please refer to the for- 
est products service plan which we under- 
stand is now on the President’s desk for his 
approval. 

We sincerely trust you will use your in- 
fluence to keep this plan from becoming 
effective. We are in the lumber business and 
our men are experienced in lumber manu- 
facturing as well as wholesaling and retail- 
ing; the writer also studied forestry back 
in 1908 and 1909. We feel that lumber man- 
ufacturers and loggers do not need Govern- 
ment subsidy in any shape or form. 

While in normal times our production 
comes largely from the large band mills 
throughout the South, the Appalachian 
hardwood section, and the far West, yet 
during the last 5 years we have been 
developing the production of the small so- 
called peckerwood mills. In other words, 
we have found that before we entered the 
war, these small mills needed sales help and 
instruction as to the proper sizes they should 
manufacture to meet the requirements of 
the trade. 

Much to our surprise, we found these small 
mills did not need any financial aid. What 
they do need is a change in the 40-hour law, 
deferment of their help by the selective 
service boards, and proper recognition of 
their necessity to have tires, trucks, etc. To 
make a long story short, we in the industry 
are helping each other wherever possible, 
and we do not believe that Washington can 
increase the production of lumber through 
the approval of this plan. The approval by 
the President, as we see it, will result in more 
Government in business, more “red tape,“ 
and less production. 

Thanking you to give the above your care- 
ful consideration, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
Burs Lumszrr Co. 


The Campaign in North Africa and 
Conditions in Chile and Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp extracts 
from a radio address delivered by Hon. 
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James W. Gerard in New York yesterday. 
Mr, Gerard was formerly Ambassador to 
Germany. The address deals with the 
political and military situation in North 
Africa and the military situation in Chile 
and Russia. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


There is much sniping at our conduct of 
affairs in North Africa. 

The one thing to be made clear in our rela- 
tions with the French of north Africa, and 
indeed with the French everywhere, is that 
we are in Africa in order to win the war and 
in order, therefore, to restore France and that 
every yard of territory which we occupy we 
hold as trustee for the great French nation, 
and any authority which we exercise is exer- 
cised for the protection of French interests 
as well as for ultimate victory. 

On the other hand, we must make clear 
that we will not permit the clash of the rival 
ambitions of little men to interfere with our 
efforts to defeat the Germans and that those 
political intrigues, the like of which ruined 
France, must wait until the end of the war. 

We can point to our excellent record of 
self-denial because after the Spanish War we 
occupied Cuba, appointed General Wood 
Governor General and, after cleaning up the 
island and eliminating yellow fever, returned 
it to the Cuban people. We did this a second 
time in Cuba after political disturbance made 
our intervention necessary. 

In Africa I am afraid that we shall find the 
intrigues and rivalries of French politicians 
more difficult to eliminate than the yellow 
fever of Cuba. 

After all the proof of the pudding is get- 
ting it and, to my mind, the State Depart- 
ment, General Eisenhower, General Clark, 
and Robert Murphy are deserving of great 
credit because with very little bloodshed we 
hold almost all of north Africa as trustee for 
France and the great and important port of 
Dakar as well. Generals Eisenhower and 
Clark, the State Department and its repre- 
sentative, Robert Murphy, were faced by a 
great problem which I believe they have suc- 
cessfully solved. 

Do not forget that there was not much 
democracy left in France and its possessions 
after Petain assumed power. On the 12th of 
August 1941, in a radio broadcast from Vichy, 
he announced the appointment of Vice Pre- 
mier Darlan as minister of national defense 
in direct control of all land, sea, and air 
defenses, and the marshal went on to say 
that “authority no longer emanates from 
below. The only authority is that which I 
entrust and delegate.” Not much democracy 
in that statement 

Payrouton has been made governor general. 
We do not know much about the workings of 
his mind, but we do know that he was an able 
administrator and at one time ordered the 
arrest of Laval after the collapse of France. 

Let us leave this question of north Africa 
and Dakar in the able hands of our represent- 
atives who have hung in the sky the star of 
the resurgence of France, 

General Wavell leads a great force down the 
west coast of Burma toward the port of 
Akyab, perhaps a dangerous move, as the 
Japanese from that part of Burma which they 
control may attack his flank or cut his line of 
communications I wish that this force could 
have gone to the aid of the Chinese. 

We have heard much lately about the four 
freedoms, of which freedom of speech is one, 

Freedom of speech includes, of course, free- 
dom of the press and must comprise freedom 
for the radio as well—the latter something, as 
I showed you in a previous broadcast, more 
powerful than the press, and which has re- 
stored the power of individual oratory. 

But when Winston Churchill, after help- 
ing to create the Atlantic Charter, returned 


to England, did he land in a country where 
there is freedom of speech? Oh, no. 

In Great Britain the radio is in the hands 
of the government and nothing goes on the 
air which does not have governmental ap- 
proval. There is no advertising but the 
owners of radio receiving sets pay an annual 
license tax. 

Tonight, for example, I do not pay this 
radio station for the privilege of addressing 
you, nor does the station pay me. They 
let me say anything I like which is not 
libelous and if I become too controversial 
on the questions of the day, one of the an- 
nouncers says that my views are not neces- 
sarily the views of the station. 

Freedom of the radio is a small price to pay 
for being compelled to listen to the virtues of 
a toothpaste or a hair dressing. 

There would be little use of my talking on 
the radio unless I could get the news of the 
day. 

It was heartening to learn that the great 
Republic of Chile had joined the United 
Nations. 

The Chileans cannot be blamed for delay- 
ing. With their long, undefended coast, they 
are peculiarly open to Japanese attack. This 
leaves the powerful Argentine Republic at 
odds with the other nations of the hemi- 
sphere—the only one maintaining diplomatic 
relations with the Axis Powers. 

Day after day comes splendid news from 
Russia. How those Russians can fight, and 
those who believed that Russia in this war 
would parallel its disorganization and con- 
fusion of the last war are astounded not 
only at the wonderful organization of supply 
but at the skillful leadership which brings 
such resounding victories on the frozen 
steppes. 


Red Tape Slows Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 18, 1943 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, we from 
the farm districts appreciated the 
eulogies that were delivered recently on 
Farmers’ Mobilization Day. I know 
that the farmers in the Third District of 
Nebraska appreciated the fine words of 
praise. They have stayed with their 
farms through years of drought. They 
stayed on their farms in spite of the fact 
that their young men have gone to war 
and farm hands have been lured to de- 
fense plants by higher wages. Our farm- 
ers, their wives, and children have kept 
faith with their Government and have 
answered the call for more food and more 
food. They have worked day and night 
to plant the fields, to care for the live- 
stock and poultry and they have worked 
unlimited hours to gather the harvest. 
So they are proud that their work has 
been praised and they will carry on to 
provide the essential food for our armed 
forces, for our civilian population at 
home, and for the civilian populations 
and combat forces of the United Nations, 

But all of these words of praise are 
hollow so long as the farmer’s desperate 
efforts to remain on the farm are dogged 
by handicaps, The handicaps that I re- 
fer to are: First, lack of experienced and 
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reliable help—for that matter, lack of 
adequate help of any kind; second, in- 
sufficient new machinery and inadequate 
repairs to keep old machinery in work- 
ing order, third, apparently unnecessary 
complications in the procurement of 
tractor fuel; fourth, confusing, bewilder- 
ing procedures, vexing regulations, and 
puzzling questionnaires; fifth, finally, 
the not infrequent slowness of Federal 
agents in servicing the papers that have 
given the farmer so much trouble in the 
first place. 

I incorporate in my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Norfolk Daily News, Nor- 
folk, Nebr., as an illustration of tragic 
delay directly the result of unreasonable 
Sd tape and bureaucratic slowness of 

oot: 
AS BUREAUCRACY DOES IT 


The story of Amos Grant, who operates a 
rarch in Loup and Rock Counties, and his 
cattle shows up two faults inherent in rule by 
Government bureaus, as we have it now. 

Those who read Wednesday’s dispatches 
will recall that 11 of Mr. Grant's herd of 600 
head became infected with scabies last No- 
vember. He obtained a tank and prepared to 
dip his cattle and those of his neighbors. He 
needed 3 small valves, weighing less than 2 
pounds. His dealer had the valves but 
couldn’t sell them without an order from War 
Production Board. 

So Mr. Grant obtained a blank and sent it 
to Washington. The blank came back with 
instructions he must file a blank for each 
valve wanted, He fired back his three blanks, 
They came back because he had said he 
wanted the valves as soon as possible instead 
of putting in a definite date. He put in the 
date and returned the blanks. 

This time he seems to have dotted all his 
i's and crossed all his t's, but the blanks, as 
the War Production Board’s office stamps 
showed, lay in the Washington office for 
14 days before they were sent back with per- 
mission to buy the valves. 

In the meantime the scabies had spread 
to 410 head of cattle, some, weakened by dis- 
ease, had died of exposure, and others had 
lost weight, some of the heavier ones as much 
as 250 pounds. Tons of beef were lost. 

The first typical fault of bureaucracy shown 
by this transaction is that the big thing in 
the mind of the bureaucrat in Washington 
was not to check the ravages of scabies in this 
herd, but to see that the forms were filled out 
with exactness to every detail. 

This is being changed now, we are told, to 
give lower offices greater authority, which is 
good. But it shows a second fault of bu- 
reaucracy. It has taken more than 2 years 
since the priorities set-up was formed to 
bring the system into workable shape, and 
this is being done only under great pressure, 


Letter to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Letter to Congress,” published 
in the New Republic for Monday, Jan- 
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uary 18, 1943. The article is by Prof. 
Max Lerner, of Williams College. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTER TO CONGRESS 

Dear Congressmen and Congresswomen, no 
deliberate body has ever faced a task more 
highly charged with consequences for the 
future than the one you face. You will be 
a crucial sector in the campaign of history; 
on what you do; on what you allow the Presi- 
dent and his administrative assistants to do, 
may depend the future of our world for a 
century to come. 

Except for a few outstanding leaders, the 
country knows very little about you. It is 
not that you are new, though some of you 
are, It is rather that the conditions of your 
task make you nameless and faceless, except 
perhaps in your own district and State. Your 
work is a crushing burden; you can easily 
sink into becoming errand boys of your con- 
stituents; you are left without effective aid 
in fact-gathering, and the irresponsible out- 
pourings of some of you have undermined 
the confidence of Americars in most con- 
gressional utterances. You are, on the whole, 
ordinary Americans. In that lies your great 
strength, if you can use it. In that also lies 
your great vulnerability, if you allow your- 
selves to be swayed by the easy slogans of 
those who are governed by their hate rather 
than by their sense of life's possibilities. 

In his message to you last week the Presi- 
dent set you an example of largeness of spirit. 
Despite provocations that would have made 
a lesser man irritable and pugnacious, he 
spoke to you with simplicity, buoyancy, 
serenity, and with an underlying note of 
affirmation. It was a great speech, for a 
great occasion, delivered by the leader of a 
great nation. Will you rise to the challenge 
of its greatness? 

The military situation has been going well, 
in view of the Russian offensives, the war- 
fare in the Pacific, the north African cam- 
paigns: Should you any longer withhold the 
homage due, from liberals and tories alike, 
to a great commander in chief? Our allies 
have fought with skill and heroism: Should 
you not put an end immediately to the talk 
about diminishing or terminating lease- 
lend? Our war weapons, with only minor 
bottlenecks, are being turned out of our 
factories on a scale hitherto thought im- 
possible: Should you not abate the labor- 
hatred which could spread among you like a 
virus and destroy you, as it once destroyed 
French parliamentary institutions? Our ad- 
ministrative effort is by and large, an achleve- 
ment to be proud of. To mobilize a nation 
like America in a brief year, despite its fierce 
individualism and its localisms, and to do it 
without the loss of liberty, is exactly the test 
of a living democracy: Should you not be 
wary of those who would push administrative 
irritations into the foreground—those who 
would have you forget that they are but a 
small price to pay for victory? 

Your leaders want the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress to be known as the victory Congress. 
It will merit that name only if it understands 
that victory will not be enough if it is gained 
only over the enemies in the field. It must 
also be a victory over poverty and inade- 
quate jobs, over insecurity, over world chaos— 
and in that war there is no armistice. Do 
you understand that? Numerous thoughtful 
people regard the approach of many of you 
to these problems with misgivings. 

This is partly because, on the bare facts 
of the record, many of you who were most 
obstructive in the old Congress have been 
reelected, while some of the best of the old 
Congress are no longer with you, and some 
of the new voices sound as if they will be 
raised for the wrong causes. Nor is this only 
a matter of party. 


There are those who are elated because the 
party lines are more closely matched in the 
present Congress than in the last. Theoreti- 
cally this might be cause for elation, but 
actually there are nominal Democrats among 
you who hate the President as heartily as 
if they were the most primitive Republicans. 
In terms of actual social beliefs, instead of 
party labels, the scales were balanced more 
evenly in the old Congress. They. are now 
heavily weighted against the President, 
against the administration, against labor, 
against a militant effort to establish the con- 
ditions of a lasting social peace. Only a 
tremendous effort of imagination and re- 
straint on your part will save the Congress 
and the country. 

Of course you are smart. All of you have 
survived the great test: you were smart 
enough to get yourselves elected, often in 
the face of past legislative records that 
needed a lot of explaining or ignoring. But 
does that necessarily mean that you are 
smart enough to understand the massive is- 
sues of our time? In France, where politics 
were developed to a greater pitch of refine- 
ment than anywhere else in the world, some 
of the governing group were so smart that 
they maneuvered their country into slavery. 
In America after World War No. 1 the group 
of Congressmen that followed the lead of 
Senator Lodge outsmarted President Wilson, 
and lost the peace for us and for the world. 
Political smartness is a cheap commodity, 
to be bought and sold in any party back 
room in the country. If you.make up your 
mind to it, there will be nothing to prevent 
your outsmarting the New Deal forces, and 
wrecking labor, liberalism, the war effort. 
The farm-organization lobbyists now in 
Washington will encourage you and show 
you ingenious methods. You can break the 
price ceilings, destroy the rationing system, 
pass.a tax bill which does nothing about the 
inflationary gap and which bears most 
heavily on the low-income groups. You can 
by restrictive legislation goad the trade un- 
ions to the point of sullenness and strikes, 
and then rouse the country to a fever pitch 
against them. You can extend the reign 
of terror against liberals in the administra- 
tive agencies. 

There will be those among your leaders 
and spokesmen, among newspaper publishers 
and National Association of Manufacturers 
careerists, who will encourage these impulses 
in you. They are your enemies, as they are 
the enemies of what is best in American life, 
They will raise the old bloody shirt of bu- 
reaucracy again, they will shout about con- 
gressional independence. They are not your 
friends. There are many areas in which you 
must demand greater publicity for what the 
administrative agencies do, and recognition 
by them of the need for consulting Congress 
and keeping it informed. But congressional 
independence can become an empty catch- 
word if it leads to government by deadlock 
of government by pressure whirlpools. 

The President's message pointed the way 
to the greatness of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. You may be the Congress to ter- 
minate hostilities. You may have the duty 
of providing the returning soldiers with an 
America and a world in which they can 
have jobs and peace. On the first of these 
two issues, the President said some wise— 
if self-evident—things about social security. 
An American counterpart to the Beveridge 
report will soon be issued by the National 
Resources Planning Board. Will you have 
the greatness not to mutilate it? But social 
security is not adequate to provide jobs; 
there must also be an economic program 
for peacetime America, involving the Gov- 
ernment in spending and in investment con- 
trols which many of you will not like. And 
above all, both jobs and peace will depend 
on the enlargement of the United Nations 
into a long-range world federation, with 
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power not only to disarm the enemy coun- 
tries, but also to use international force 
against future aggression, and take economic 
action for the interdependent welfare of all 
nations. 

If you keep your eyes and your minds 
open, these things will be plain. If you 
think with your hates and your prejudices, 
we shall be lost. We shall, no doubt, find 
ways of punishing individual members 
among you, in later elections. We may have 
the strength to apply pressures to you. But 
@ government of pressures and of belated 
punishments is scarcely a satisfactory one. 
If you do not rise to a sense of the greatness 
of the time, there is little we can do. It 
will be left to a future generation to pursue 
you with their contempt, and to call you the 
Congress of little men in a great time. 


Small Business Continues To Get Run- 
around and Brush-off by Smaller War 
Plants Corporation—Will of Congress 
Not Being Carried Out—Example Given 
Which Represents Thousands of Simi- 
lar Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has passed the law and provided the 
money to make it possible for at least 
99% percent of all manufacturing and 
producing companies in the United States 
to stay in business during this war and 
be ready to continue in business after 
the war is over. 

Congress made this possible through 
the passage of what is called the Murray- 
Patman Act, which also created the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. The 
act has caused the procurement agencies 
of the Government to be more liberal 
and generous in their treatment of small 
businesses and, therefore, has been very 
helpful to small business generally. But 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
which has $150,000,000 of money pro- 
vided by Congress and plenty of power 
to really do a job, has not functioned in 
accordance with the will of Congress. 

This act was signed by the President 
June 11, 1942. It was contemplated that 
an office of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration would be immediately estab- 
lished in all the War Production Board 
offices of the country: They are in all of 
the principal cities of the Nation. This 
would enable the small businessman to go 
to his nearest district office and be able 
to secure a contract and other aid and 
assistance needed in exactly the same way 
and manner that the big businessmen 
have been getting the same services 
through their personal representatives 
here in Washington, D. C. These offices 
have not been established although 
they could have been established within 
24 hours without trouble. 

The small man, when he comes to 
Washington, is almost compelled to go to 
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some broker or lawyer and pay a fee for 
the purpose of getting entree to the 
various procurement agencies. This has 
cost the small businessmen a lot of 
money, and, in most cases, the services 
they have received from these lawyers 
and brokers have not been effective, and 
where it was effective the prices paid were 
outrageously high for the services 
received. 

Congress wanted to make it possible for 
this small man to get service near home. 
Obviously the big concerns, who have 
their personal representatives here year 
in and year out, and who know by first 
name practically every procurement offi- 
cer in the Federal Government here in 
Washington, have a great advantage over 
any small man who comes here unin- 
formed, unacquainted, and does not know 
where to start. 

EITHER WAR SUPPLIES OR ESSENTIAL CIVILIAN 
GOODS INCLUDED 

When the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration is set up as Congress intended, 
it will not be necessary for the small man 
to hire a lawyer or broker. Under this 
act, every producing and manufacturing 
concern that is making or can make 
either war supplies or essential civilian 
goods can obtain from the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation a contract and not 
only obtain the contract but may also re- 
ceive engineering skill and advice, addi- 
tional capital, rehabilitation of his plant, 
or additional facilities. In other words, 
Congress has made it possible for him to 
receive the same treatment with the 
same ease that the big businessman now 
receives. The intent of Congress has not 
been carried out. 

I am perscnally, and so is the Commit- 
tee on Small Business of the House, very 
much disappointed because the clear in- 
tent and expressed will of Congress has 
not been carried out in this act. 

I am inserting herewith a letter from 
a businesswoman at St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Any Member of Congress reading this 
letter will be impressed that the small 
businessman continues to get the run- 
around and brush-off by the Corporation. 

Mr. Tyre Taylor to whom the letter is 
addressed is the attorney for our com- 
mittee. 

It is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 21, 1943. 
Mr. Tyre TAYLOR, 
Attorney, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TAYLOR: The following statement 
covers my experience, endeavoring to secure 
work for the small, distressed manufacturing 
plants in St. Petersburg, Fla., from the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation of this city for which 
definite purpose I came here in my capacity 
of business manager of the St. Petersburg 
War Production Manufacturing Association. 

I arrived here the morning of January 8, 
and called at the offices of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation in the Raleigh Hotel, 
where I was most courteously received and 
competently interviewed by Mr. Earl C. Noyes. 
Mr. Noyes turned me over to Mr. F. Laurence 
Post, who again reviewed my case for a period 
of about an hour and a half; after which he 
presented an organization chart which showed 
the particular functions of the various 
branches of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion service, calling attention to his own de- 
partment which accepts requests for war 
work and immediately dispatches lieutenants 
to the various procurement departments to 
obtain it. 


Mr. Post explained it would take a few 
days to make these contacts and requested 
that I return to his office on Tuesday, January 


12, at 2 p. m., which I did. On my arrival, 


Mr. Lacke called Mr. Post out of his office. 
I was not invited in, nor did Mr. Post tell me 
the result of the visits of those whom he had 
presumably sent out to the various procure- 
ment agencies in search of work. 

Mr. Post most cordially stated he was go- 
ing to have me presented to Mr. Karyl Meek. 
Mr. Lacke so presented me. Mr. Meek was 
also most courteous and expressed an earnest 
desire to be helpful. Incidentally, no one 
seemed concerned about the fact I had re- 
turned after 4 days’ hopeful and anxious 
waiting while many of the plants I repre- 
sent, including mine, were facing a shut- 
down, and found no work awaiting me. 

Mr. Meek reviewed a number of cards on his 
desk and finally inquired whether the plants 
I represented could manufacture the follow- 
ing items: 

Seventy-five house trailers, 500 black- 
smith’s chests, 25,000 bomb boxes, 600 ar- 
tillery packs, designating the two latter items 
as Nos. 688 and 801, respectively. 

Mr. Meek also told me to keep in contact 
with our local War Production Board at 
Tampa, Fla., which branch he would im- 
mediately notify to secure the blueprints 
and specifications on all three items from 
the Regional Office at Atlanta, and forward 
same to me. Mr. Meek explained that small 
plants in distressed areas such as ours would 
be given a certain consideration on the sub- 
ject of price. I left Mr. Meek’s office rejoic- 
ing and even went so far as to notify the 
folks back home of my success. 

I notified my office at St. Petersburg to 
keep in daily close touch with the Tampa 
War Production Board, secure the blueprints 
and specifications and wire me as soon as 
they reached my office, when I would leave 
here for St. Petersburg immediately. I 
waited until the 19th inst.—7 days during 
which time neither specifications nor 
blueprints ever arrived at St. Petersburg. I 
then called Mr. Meek who informed me he 
had phoned the Atlanta Regional Office to 
forward them and was unable to account 
for the delay. He advised me to have my 
St. Petersburg office keep on calling Mr. Entz 
at Tampa and have him follow through. 
All of this phoning was losing time and 
money. 

Today, January 21, my St. Petersburg office 
called and informed me of the receipt of a 
page and a half telegram from Washington 
signed by a Mr. Murrin, stating an oppor- 
tunity was being offered us to bid on 75 house 
trailers—that specifications could be seen at 
1109 Longfellow Building, Wasnington, D. C., 
and bids must be in Washington at noon 
January 25. To even attempt to file such 
a bid without the necessary time to secure 
prices on materials, etc., in 3 days, would be 
commercially insane. I informed Mr. Meek 
of the telegram to St. Petersburg, asked what 
it was all about and was told to see Mr. 
McKee at the Longfellow Building immedi- 
ately as Mr. McKee was leaving Mr. Meek's 
office in 5 minutes to meet me there. I 
rushed to Mr. McKee’s office. After waiting 
35 minutes, he called his secretary, spoke to 
me and suggested I see Mr. John J. Hartke on 
another floor of the same building. I went 
to see Mr. Hartke, in charge of the trailer 
division. Mr. Hartke explained to me three 
telegrams had been sent out because the 
Small War Plants Corporation wanted to give 
three plants (among them mine) other than 
those who had been regularly engaged in 
making these trailers, a chance to bid. After 
all my effort—just another chance to bid. 
What possible help can the Small War Plants 
Corporation afford when all it does is to steer 
people into more incessant and interminable 
bidding. We have been bidding for 15 
months and our plants closing down one by 


one. 
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Thirteen days have elapsed since my first 
call January 8 on the Small War Plants Cor- 
poration in Washington, where I was led to 
believe I could negotiate a contract, with no 
hope of securing a contract or an order of 
any kind—just a chance to bid, and the at- 
tendant loss of time and money just to be 
informed I could keep on bidding. 

The items of 25,000 bomb boxes and 600 
artiliery packs will probably go the way of 
the house trailers—no specifications nor 
blueprints yet. Mr. Meek informed me some- 
one had decided to withdraw the 600 artillery 
packs and make them themselves. 

I am willing to lose the time, the money, 
and perhaps our business if perchance other 
manufacturers in the same condition as ours 
in St. Petersburg may benefit by my ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Taylor, is there any redress? Can you 
refer me to someone with the knowledge and 
authority required to cause the Small War 
Plants Corporation to function in accordance 
with the intent of the law which created it? 
Namely, to help small business throughout 
this country survive. 

I shall deeply appreciate whatever assist- 
ance or advice you may be able to give me. 

Respectfully yours, 
Sr. PETERSBURG WAR PRODUCTION 
MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION, 
C. E. Quinn, Business Manager. 

P.S.—I regarded the items Mr, Meek listed 
as a virtual assignment. 

O. E. Q. 


ASTOUNDING TESTIMONY ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Speaker, when our Committee on 
Small Business was at Jacksonville, Fla., 
December 1 and 2, 1942, Mrs. C. E. Quinn 
appeared and testified. No witness made 
a better impression before our commit- 
tee than Mrs. Quinn. She has done an 
outstanding work in organizing the pro- 
ducing concerns in her area, in the hope 
that Government contracts would come 
their way. In order that Members of 
Congress may know how these people 
have been given the run-around by the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation and 
procurement agencies in the past, I am 
inserting herewith a copy of Mrs. Quinn’s 
testimony at the Jacksonville hearing. 

It is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. C. E. QUINN, BUSINESS 
MANAGER, ST. PETERSBURG Wan PRODUCTION 
MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION OF FLORIDA, 
Sr. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Mrs. Quinn. Mrs. C. E. Quinn, business 
manager of the St. Petersburg War Produc- 
tion Manufacturing Association, and general 
manager of Broquinda, Inc., of Florida, at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

I do not believe I can add very much to 
the splendid presentation made here by Gov- 
ernor Holland. I listened to him with great 
interest, and he certainly presented the case 
exactly covering the situation in the State of 
Florida. I come from St. Petersburg, which 
is apparently the forgotten areago far as the 
various War Production Boards are concerned. 
You asked us some distinct questions, Nos. 3 
and 4, in the questionnaire, that the manu- 
facturers were expected to answer. The first 
one was: Have you obtained any war work, 
and did the War Production Board or other 
agencies assist you materially or did you ob- 
tain that work principally through your own 
efforts? 

The CHAIRMAN. I presume the chamber of 
commerce sent those out. We didn’t send 
those out. They were assisting us and they 
have helped us a great deal. That is one of 
the things they did. 

Mrs. Quinn. I thought I should answer 
those questions here. 

The CHAIRMAN. We would be very glad to 
have you answer them. 
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Mrs. Quinn. The little war work obtained 
by the small plants in St. Petersburg and 
immediate vicinity, has been entirely the 
result of their own individual efforts. In 
the districts where the War Production 
Boards are established, namely in Jackson- 
ville, in Tampa, in Miami, and in other 
localities, such as Atlanta, where the manu- 
facturers have machine shops, our plants have 
been well taken care of. When it comes to 
distributing work outside of those immediate 
regions, we don't seem to be considered, at 
least to the extent that we should be. In 
the interests of our organization I have sat up 
all night, Sundays, and every other day in 
order to conform with the Board’s require- 
ments, the difficulty being that when you 
undertake to make a bid you must first line 
up your materials. If you don’t do that, and 
when you are not able to state on the form 
Specifically that you have the materials either 
on hand, which you are not supposed to do 
now, or in sight, you are not—well, you don't 
stand a very good opportunity of securing 
the award of the contract, and so you hustle 
around all over the country, spending money 
for telegrams and telephone calls to find the 
material, and if you do secure a small con- 
tract, you are liable to have lost the material 
in the interim, because it has been sold. I 
have gone through that repeatedly, not only 
in the interest of our own corporation, but in 
my capacity as business manager of the St. 
Petersburg War Production Manufacturing 
Association, which I organized back in 
January. 

I am the inventor and patentee of a system 
of controlling temperatures of dry-ice re- 
frigeration for the transportation of perish- 
ables in railroad cars and trucks. I have 
manufactured for a period of years a lot of 
refrigerating equipment, ice-cream cabinets, 
ornamental ironwork, sheet-metal work, 
some machine-shop work, and cabinet work. 
We have a very well equipped shop. We have 
a shop covering about 45,000 square feet of 
floor space, comparatively small, but the 
largest one in our area. It was my inten- 
tion in organizing this association to take 
on prime contracts, which we are competent 
and financially able to handle—we were 
then financially able to do, and then dis- 
tribute to the rest of our people in our lo- 
cality so as to keep us all alive. Our re- 
peated and continued efforts have not met 
with any success. Our finances have dwin- 
dled, but we have all determined to keep our 
shops open and carry on as best we could. 

I I may, I would like to read a paper, 
this report, if you don’t mind my taking the 
time [reading]: 

“The second question asks: Why have you 
failed to obtain work? 

“We attribute this condition to the fol- 
lowing: 

“The industrial plants in this locality are 
relatively small compared with those in the 
greater industrial centers. Evidently when 
war was declared, contracts for war require- 
ments were promptly placed with the large, 
nationally advertised and known manufac- 
turers with whom the procurement agencies 
had become accustomed to place their orders 
in peacetime. In the hurried preparation for 
war, the smaller plants and businesses were 
overlooked to a large extent, especially in this 
part of the country. 

“The large manufacturers are financially 
able to maintain their own representatives 
in Washington and other procurement 
centers, 

“EFFORTS TO OBTAIN WAR WORK 


“The writer could submit volumes on the 
subject of the almost superhuman effort 
involved. 8 

In the early part of January 1942 our vari- 
cus manufacturers in the metal, woodwork- 
ing, textile, machine shop, boatbuilding, etc., 
industries began to feel the pinch of busi- 
ness curtailment in this locality. This con- 


dition became so increasingly acute I or- 
ganized the St. Petersburg War Production 
Manufacturing Association, consisting of 21 
member companies. Later the St. Petersburg 
Industries Corporation, with 30 member com- 
panies, was organized and merged with the 
previous association—making a total of 51 
member companies. Both of these pools had 
been certified by the Attorney General’s 
office. We expected this pooling or combi- 
nation of all our manufacturing facilities, 
skilled labor, and experienced management to 
place us in a better position to obtain war 
work. 

“Our continued failure to obtain work 
proved we were mistaken in our expectations. 

“While the result was discouraging, still 
St. Petersburg industries were no longer com- 
petitors as in the past. We had become a 
group with a united purpose, which, at least, 
gave us the strength, moral courage, and 
sportsmanship to ‘carry on.’ All of the 51 
members of the pool pledged themselves to 
the utmost to keep their plants open and 
their organizations ready to serve in the war 
effort. Knowing their useful qualifications, 
they anticipated at least the overfiow from 
the work of the prime contractors in the 
form of subcontracts to come in their direc- 
tion. Their plants have been kept open and 
their organizations maintained at a serious 
monetary loss. 

“In our effort to secure war work in the 
early part of this year we considered employ- 
ing a very active and able man in our com- 
munity to call on the various procurement 
Officers to secure business. The Tampa 
branch of the War Production Board frowned 
on this effort, their objection being it was 
wrong to pay a man to handle an activity 
for which purpose the War Production Board 
itself was established. 

“Our plan was therefore abandoned. We 
have never received a single contract through 
the War Production Board, although we sin- 
cerely believe it has put forth every effort 
to help us. 

“We extended our efforts further as fol- 
“1. We classified and compiled approxi- 
mately 350 pages, itemizing the manufactur- 
ing facilities of the 51 member companies of 
our pool and filed over a hundred bound 
copies with the various procurement offices 
and headquarters in Washington and else- 
where throughout the country. 

“2. We mailed hundreds of letters outlining 
the kind and class of work we are qualified 
to produce. These were mailed to shipbuild- 
ets and other prospective sources of work in 
the South and Southeastern States. Still, no 
work, except a few small orders for bunks. 

“3. The Director of the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the St. Petersburg Chamber of Com- 
merce went to Washington many times and 
solicited war work for us. He never secured 
a single order. Other representatives, among 
them the writer, went to Washington several 
times and interviewed the various procure- 
ment officers there, without avail. 

4. Last December 15, the writer who was 
in New York at the time—and I think this is 
pitiful—hurried to Tampa to meet one of the 
trains traveling around the country submit- 
ting samples of products required in the war 
production effort. I spent a whole day on 
that occasion with the attendants—com- 
mandants, lieutenants, captains, and other 
Officials. I selected a large number of items 
we could make, and registered for blueprints, 
plans, and specifications to be sent to us, 
which the various attendants promised to 
forward immediately upon their return to 
headquarters. This train was packed with 
manufacturers endeavoring to secure war 
work. Not one single plan, specification, or 
blueprint, or invitation to bid form, was ever 
received by any of us as the result of this 
contact. 

“Our continued, persistent application for 
work brought notice from the War Produc- 
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tion Board that its Contract Distribution 
Division was sending Major Schuman to St. 
Petersburg. We understood Major Schu- 
man’s appearance would solve our problem. 
We hopefully and anxiously waited 3 months 
for his advent—not listlessly nor aimlessly— 
but still carrying on our own individual 
efforts. Major Schuman never arrived here. 

“After Major Schuman failed to appear, and 
upon the insistence of the writer that we re- 
ceive some attention from the Contract Dis- 
tribution Division, a Mr. Salsbury was sent 
here from that office. A general meeting of 
our hopeful membership, well attended, re- 
ceived Mr. Salsbury, who launched into a 
long description of the tremendous number 
of miles he had been traveling over a long 
period of time—his efforts in the field and 
the trouble he had encountered. When his 
narrative had consumed about 20 minutes 
and the writer saw to her absolute dismay, 
there was nothing ahead for the anxious 
people present, I suggested to Mr. Salsbury: 
“Your troubles, plus our troubles, only equal 
more troubles,’ and pointedly requested him 
to clearly state whether or not he was in a 
position to secure war work for us. He very 
kindly gave the direct answer, ‘No,’ and left. 

“Refusing to abandon hope, the writer 
went to Washington again, and called upon 
Mr, Dicus, head of the Contract Distribution 
Division, I had the pleasure of meeting Major 
Schuman and again seeing Mr. Salsbury in 
Mr. Dicus’ office. Mr. Salsbury told me he was 
leaving that day for Philadelphia, from 
whence he would return to St. Petersburg 
with some real business. Mr. Salsbury did 
return to St. Petersburg subsequently, but 
had no business for us. He merely stated 
he was going to have charge of the south- 
eastern section of the country, and solicited 
my full cooperation in the efforts he expected 
to put forth. I extended my hearty offer to 
do anything in the world I could to assist 
him, or even serve him in his effort. I never 
saw Mr. Salsbury egain, although over 3 
months elapsed since that visit. 

“I asked Mr, Dicus on this occasion whether 
or not he was in a position to distribute war 
work to the manufacturing plants and ma- 
chine shops in St. Petersburg. After an ex- 
change of polite expressions of his pleasure 
in meeting me, and so forth, Mr. Dicus sud- 
denly discovered he had an appointment and 
left, without giving me any encouragement 
whatever. 

“After the lend-lease went into effect last 
year, I employed a lieutenant colonel in Wash- 
ington who was recommended to procure war 
work for us—I would rather not give the 
names—and paid this gentleman $100 to pro- 
cure war work for us, and paid this gentle- 
man $100 a month for3 months. During this 
period he introduced me to several people in 
the Office of Supplies and Accounts at Wash- 
ington. They subsequently forwarded a 
number of the old bid invitation forms on 
various items. These old contract forms re- 
quired bid and performance bonds. We set 
about filling out these various forms as they 
arrived and filed our bids. We found the bid 
and performance bonds a considerable handi- 
cap. They cost us money in the form of a fee 
for an investigation of our companies by the 
surety companies to determine our eligibility 
for the bonds. Although we did secure bonds 
and filed a number of bids, we never received 
a particle of work as the result of our time, 
effort, and expenditure of money. Fortu- 
nately, the bid-bond program was ultimately 
superseded by negotiated contracts.” 

Mr. Hatt, Will you state who mentioned 
that you employ him? 

Mrs. Quinn. Just an old friend of mine, 
entirely outside of war activities. Would it 
get this man in any difficulty? I don’t want 
to give that information. 

The CHARMAN. It is up to you. If there 
was any effort made to get people to employ 
brokers to help them get contracts, I would 
like to know it, and I think that situation 
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would be very bad and that we should be 
advised of the information. 

Mrs. Quinn. Not now. 

Mr. PLOESER. The remedy is continually 
obstructed by just such things in trying to 
keep a few abusers out of trouble, and which 
is keeping our Nation in trouble. 

Mrs. QuINN. He is not doing that any 
more. He is an old man, and clear out of 
that activity. 

The CHamman. You don't think he was en- 
gaged in that business? 

Mrs. QuINN. Not now. 

Mr. Hart. Was it his activity at that time? 

Mrs. Quinn. I don’t think so. Here is what 
he did 

The CHARMAN. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. Hatt. Was this lieutenant colonel a 
retired individual? 

The CHarrMan. You just paid him to in- 
troduce you, didn’t you? 

Mrs. Quinn. I thought I was going to get 
the work, 

Mr. Hau. He promoted pretty well about 
getting contracts for other people? 

Mrs. Quinn. No; I didn’t say that. Since 
you ask the direct question, he didn’t pro- 
mote himself. It was rather on the recom- 
mendation from an old friend of mine. 

Mr. HALL. Did he have an office in Wash- 


Mrs. Quinn. No. 

Mr. HALL. Did he live in some hotel there? 

Mrs. GIN N. No; he has a home there. 

Mr. Hatt. Do you know whether he repre- 
sented any other small business people? 

Mrs. Quinn. I do not know. I wish he had 
been able to do something. I would have 
been very glad after the battle I put up, if 
he had assisted in any way. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right, Mrs. Quinn, go 
ahead. 

Mrs. Quinn (reading): 

“Numerous invitations to bid have fre- 
quently been received after the close of the 
bid date, or so close thereto it has been im- 
possible to mail bids in time to be received 
at the hour and on the day required. 

“Individual members of our association 
have traveled from place to place soliciting 
war work. They have filed numberless bids 
without result. The outstanding bid experi- 
ence—and I think this ought to be investi- 
gated—was that of an invitation to bid on 
Several hundred thousands of mosquito bars 
for export.” 

Our process in St. Petersburg is to take 
these bids and then hand them out and get 
individual prices from each one who could 
make them, and we then compiled the figures 
‘in my office, and submitted the actual, or 
an average bid, not the highest or the low- 
est, but the average reasonable price based 
on my figures of labor and material. 

“We quoted $1.07 each, barely material and 
labor. The contract was awarded by the 
Chicago Quartermaster Corps to a manu- 
facturer in another locality at 1944 cents 
each. The material alone for these mosquito 
bars could not possibly have cost less than 
76 cents each. We inquired particularly how 
this could possibly be accomplished, and 
were told that the Quartermaster Corps 
could not disclose such information. Sub- 
sequently, however, and from a different 
source, we learned the award at this ridic- 
ulously low price was made, first, because 
the bidder had the material on hand, wanted 
to use it up, and therefore was willing to take 
a loss. Secondly, the bidder would get more 
work of this kind for which he could charge 
a sufficiently high price to cover his previous 
loss in the bid of 1914 cents.” 

Many such instances with which I was 
not directly contacted came to my attention 
in this regard, and one of those was in 
Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Prorsrn. Have you ever checked back 
to see whether the bidder delivered on the 
contract? 


Mrs. Quinn. I do not know. 
tel! me. 

Mr. Prosser. They Lave to tell you. If you 
protest, they have to tell you, and you can 


They didn’t 


find out. Mosquito bars do not happen to 
be one of the war secrets. They make a lot 
of those. 


The CHAIRMAN. Either a Member of Con- 
gress or one of your Senators can get you the 
information. 

Mr. Proxszn. I would get it, because it 
would be interesting to know whether that 
contract was later renegotiated. 

The CHAIRMAN. It doesn't make sense that 
way at all. 

Mrs. Quinn. I know. [Reading:] 

“This would have been a contract on which 
we could all have worked. There are nu- 
merous other instances of this description— 
too man, to detail. 

“Contracts for boat construction which 
could have been made and floated here by our 
competent local boatbuilders were awarded 
in the North and the boats shipped here by 
rail.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Can you give us some cases 
on that Mrs. Quinn? 

Mrs. Quinn, I can mention them. 

The CHAIRMAN. I heard of one like that. 

Mrs. QuINN. That is the Bayboro Marine 
case, They had that experience. Mr. Orville 
Ray, of the Bayboro Marine Works, and I will 
get the specific case for you. 

The CHARMAN. And you will write the case 
to me? 

Mrs. QUINN. Les, sir; I will do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right; fine. 

Mrs. Quinn [reading]: 

“The Florida Defense Council located at 
Jacksonville, did its utmost to assist us. The 
few blueprints and specifications which were 
submitted to us as the result of their effort 
represented very small items, and apparently, 
only such items in the machine shop line, as 
others did not want to make—perhaps could 
not make—because of their close tolerances. 
Some of this work was accepted, but there was 
not enough of it to do any good. The Florida 
Defense Council after several months of in- 
tensive work, abandoned its activity on the 
Ist day of September 1942. 

“It is not surprising that we have been 
unable to secure war work when the Florida 
Defense Council, organized for that specific 
purpose, was not able to accomplish very 
much along that line. 

“Our individual plant, designated by the 
pool members to receive prime contracts and 
subcontracts for the other members of the 
pool, has spent considerable money making 
and shipping samples of products covered by 
bids, and traveling from place to place. The 
writer made the rounds in Miami, Palm Beach, 
Fort Lauderdale, and other places in Florida. 
The Demountable House Corporation at Fort 
Lauderdale agreed when I called upon its 
manager, Mr, Hedrick, last August, to dis- 
tribute work in sufficient quantities in St. 
Petersburg, to keep us busy for many months, 
We corresponded with Mr. Hedrick from time 
to time, urging him to follow through with his 
agreement. He has never appeared, nor have 
we heard from him since last August. 

“The writer feels this recounting of our 
efforts has now taken sufficient of your time, 
and shall close by saying the statements 
made herein can be substantiated. 

“I would like to say in that connection that 
these repeated and continuous promises 
caused us to keep our plants open and battle 
along because I thought I was in position to 
serve these anxious people, if we waited a 
little longer, and Mr. So-and-So says he is 
coming and nobody ever came. 

“I might say that we have skilled machin- 
ists, engineers, mechanics—engineers with all 
the grease required on their hands to handle 
the war work. 

“Members of our association have addressed 
letters to me, in my capacity as its business 
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manager, describing their efforts and expendi- 
ture of money, which they could ill afford 
from their fast dwindling finances, traveling 
to various places throughout the country in 
pursuit of war work, which are almost pitiful. 

“Some of our plants have, by direct solici- 
tation, managed to secure a few small con- 
tracts which have kept them as many have 
said, ‘eating’ from day to day. These com- 
paratively small jobs which consist prin- 
cipally of bunks for the Navy, boxes, machine 
work, repair work, etc., would not have been 
available had some of these plants not had 
the material on hand. Many shops here are 
in a position to work three shifts per day, 
if they had the work, but nothing in the 
form of a contract sufficiently large to en- 
able them to establish an economical line 
production, or anything approaching it. In 
figuring costs on these small jobs, there has 
been no possibility of attempting to include 
a profit—they would get a job here and a 
job there, and you just lose money on it. 
Sometimes, only a very small percentage 
to assist with overhead costs, but more fre- 
quently, none at all. We merely ask to serve 
in the war effort, subsist for the duration, 
and be able to maintain our plants for pro- 
duction after the war is won. 

“Three plants have already closed down. 
Many more are on the ragged edge and will 
be obliged to follow suit unless early relief 
is afforded. One plant was obliged to move 
away. This was fortunate for it, but not for 
the community. 

“The State of Florida has been generally 


‘regarded as a winter playground for tourists. 


While this is true to some extent, neverthe- 
less, the many advantages attributable to its 
climate have been attractive to industries. 
For instance, plant heating is unnecessary. 
Those of the older generation skilled in en- 
gineering and mechanical pursuits, come to 
Florida to escape the rigors of the northern 
winters. They find employment here. This 
fact should be particularly advantageous dur- 
ing the period of the war because employ- 
ment of those of the older generation, releases 
the younger people for the war effort. In 
one plant alone, the average age of those 
employed, including officers, management, 
and factory help, is 60 years, and all are pro- 
ducing efficiently, and most satisfactorily. 

“Many of the industrial plants in St. Peters- 
burg have been in operation here for 5 to 
20 years. 

“The only value of this report outlining 
over a year’s intensive effort by the manu- 
facturers of St. Petersburg to exist, is to 
prove the stalwart, determined effort made 
by patriotic industrialists to hold their plants 
and their skilled organizations together; to 
be ready for the time when their services will 
be employed in the immediate war effort. 
They should be put to work now, and en- 
abled to continue after the war is over. 

“Whether it is generally realized or not, the 
failure of small plants, machine shops, dis- 
tributors, and industrial activities would, to 
say it mildly, result in a very bad situation 
for this country after the war is won, because 
the question of distribution is involved. One 
of the outstanding distributors of electrical 
appliances in this country once said to the 
writer: ‘If you can show me how to save 1 
percent of my distribution costs, I will hand 
you a check for 81.000, 000 This man meant 
exactly what he said, and has proven he knew 
what he was talking about by his subsequent 
success. Distribution is one of the great 
problems having to do with the economic 
life of this country. If manufacturing plants, 
machine and repair shops, stores, and dis- 
tributing activities of all kinds were not gen- 
erally established in widespread areas 
throughout this country, the problem of dis- 
tribution from any centrally located plant 
would not only be a burden on transporta- 
tion, an inconvenient and costly problem to 
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the consumers, but a decided national cur- 
tailment. 

“Let us, therefore, not overlook the advan- 
tages of the smaller plants. 

“Let us not assassinate them, either by in- 
tent or oversight. Remember, the second 
fiddle always carries the tune. And that was 
what we were, a little second fiddle. 

“In conclusion, it would seem there is a 
lack of proper coordination between the pro- 
curement agencies and the branches of the 
war production boards throughout the coun- 
try. If there had been closer contact, un- 
doubtedly branches of the war production 
boards would have been in a better position 
to obtain and distribute war work. Appar- 
ently, the regional and the district war pro- 
duction boards have either not been properly 
authorized, or have not been sufficiently well 
informed to enable them to function in this 
regard. 

“Some time ago the writer addressed a let- 
ter to Mr. Donald M. Neison, suggesting that 
several intelligent, well-qualified engineers 
be sent from his headquarters to investigate 
the activities of the large plants holding 
many millions of dollars worth of contracts. 
These engineers to be vested with authority 
to determine whether a bottleneck existed 
in the production in such plants, and if so, 
to select items that could be more economi- 
caily manufactured elsewhere, and allocate 
them to the smaller plants throughout the 
country. 

“We further recommend that when a man- 
ufecturer, for instance, of ships, becomes a 
prime contractor, he devote his time, engi- 
neering ability, and labor to the direct manu- 
facture of those ships; not waste his time 
manufacturing office furniture, ship’s lock- 
ers, mess tables, and other items which could 
be easily subcontracted to qualified manu- 
facturers in his immediate vicinity. This is 
a case in point. 

“I visited a boatmaker here and solicited 
work and got a job for him that nobody else 
in the world could do, which was painting 
2-inch heavy steel, which we did for him, 
and he pointed with great pride to the fact 
he had made all these desks and files, and it 
was a lovely job. I said, ‘I thought you were 
in the boat-building business.’ ‘Why, Mrs. 
Quinn, we have even established a very effi- 
cient machine shop. We have sheet-metal 
work,’ I said, ‘You are making concrete 
boats. How about pouring your concrete, 
and so forth?’ but no answer.” 

SMALLER WAR PLANTS HER “WHITE HOPE” 


I have a little thought, and I hope you 
gentlemen realize that you are going to be 
our “white hope,” after what I would call a 
real battle. 

The CHARMAN. The courage you have 
demonstrated is very inspiring to anyone. I 
will say that—your patience and your pa- 
triotism. 

Mrs. QUINN. I think you are our “white 
hope,” and ever since I heard of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation activities, I have felt 
this way. True, it has been slow, but let us 
pass over that and look forward to the future. 
I, too, have suffered as these other gentle- 
men here have testified about losing money, 
and turning in aluminum which I used on my 
railroad car equipment. When Pearl Harbor 
came about I bundled it all up. Copper tub- 
ing by the ton, carload after carload. They 
set their price; they determined the price, 
and at a good big loss to us. I sold the alu- 
minum and took a loss. The copper tubing 
is still in the offing. Somebody suggested to 
me if I didn’t, I would find myseif in jail. 
I said, that is all right, too, if it is in the 
interest of those whose rights are to be estab- 
lished. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any questions of 
Mrs. Quinn, gentlemen? Thank you very 
much, Mrs. Quinn. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am insisting every 
day that the executive officers put the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation Act into 
effect at once by making available to 
every small manufacturer in this country 
the services contemplated by Congress 
when it passed the act. 

COL. ROBERT WOOD JOHNSON e 


Col. Robert Wood Johnson, of the 
well-known firm of Johnson & Johnson, 
surgical dressing manufacturers, of New 
Jersey, has been placed in charge of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. It is 
my belief that Colonel Johnson will make 
every effort to do a good job in enforcing 
this act and in carrying out the will of 
Congress. It has been almost 8 months 
since this act became a law and it is 
bound to be sorely disappointing to all 
the Members of Congress, who supported 
it, that nothing so far has been done that 
is of substantial aid and assistance to 
small business generally under this act 
through the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration. 


American Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the text of the 
People’s Platform radio program of 
January 9, in which I participated as 
the guest of Mr. Lyman Bryson and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System: 


ANNOUNCER. The People’s Platform—Co- 
lumbia’s weekly discussion of vital national 
issues—comes to you tonight from the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Jeary Voornis, Democratic 
Member of Congress and Representative of 
a Los Angeles County district in California, 
is the guest tonight of The People’s Platform, 
chairman, Lyman Bryson, as the two men dis- 
cuss the post-war problem of American lead- 
ership. In considering the subject of leader- 
ship, Mr. Bryson seeks answers to many ques- 
tions now puzzling far-sighted citizens. Are 
the leaders of today capable of curing the 
peacetime ailments of the world and the 
United States? What are those ailments? 
Are the leaders of tomorrow trained for 
world-wide responsibilities going to be avail- 
able? What are the necessary conditions of 
American world leadership? 

Mr. Voornis has served continuously in 
Congress since 1937 and, as an outstanding 
liberal, has long played a prominent role in 
this country's affairs. Before entering Con- 
gress he was a factory worker, a freight han- 
dler, a ranch hand, and a schoolmaster. And 
now, here is Lyman Bryson. 

Mr. Bryson. Congressman, we talk a good 
deal these days about American leadership, 
something we can’t avoid because world con- 
ditions will in some degree force it upon us. 
A good many people are wondering if we are 
facing squarely the kinds of problems which 
such leadership would involve. For in- 
stance, on the international stage, how many 
Americans do you think are willing to face 
the fact that if we have a peaceful world 
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after the war, in the opinion of some very 
well-informed people, we've got to have a 
system that will enforce peace against 
aggressors? 

Mr. Voornis. Well, I think an increasing 
number of people are beginning to realize 
that, 

Mr. Bryson. You would be of that group 
yourself? 

Mr. Vooruis. Yes, sir, I would. I feel that 
two mistakes were made after the last war 
that we can see now, that one of those mis- 
takes was that America didn’t take the full 
measure of responsibility that she should 
have taken, and that, in consequence there- 
of, the victorious nations failed consistently 
and over a period of time to enforce the 
disarmament of the nations that had caused 
that war. This time I hope we'll not make 
that same mistake, and I hope we won't make 
the companion mistake either. 

Mr. Bryson, Which was 

Mr. VoorHis. Which was an attempt at, or 
at least a neglect, which resulted in such 
severe economic conditions in Germany as 
to put it in a condition which made for the 
possibility of the rise of Hitler, and then 
we let the rearmament take place. 

Mr. Bryson. Of course, that question, you 
know, Congressman, has two sides. One is 
the big and dangerous nation, and the other 
is the little nation, the little nation that 
feels very strongly its nationality. What are 
you going to do with those little nations? 

Mr. Voornuts. One of the first jobs after the 
war has been won will be the reconstituting 
of those nations which Hitler and Japan have 
destroyed. 

Mr. Bryson. Are you going to set them all 
up again? 

Mr. Voornis. I think that you've got to have 
at least a restoration of those people’s right 
to self-government, and I think that then in 
the course of the development of the peace, I 
would hope that we wouldn't have too many 
tiny nations. But in future certainly this is 
true: that we've got not only to remember 
Pearl Harbor as a war slogan, but we must 
remember Manchuria, for example, and we 
must remember the Rhineland, and we must 
attempt to pursue a course whereby the 
strong nations like the United States will not 
permit aggression to get started again, be- 
cause, after all, that’s the place where you 
can stop a war from beginning. 

Mr. Bryson. Doesn't that bring you right 
to the question of some kind of international 
organization? 

Mr. Voornts. I think it does. 

Mr. Bryson. You can’t very well enforce 
peace unless you've got machinery to do it. 

Mr. Voornis. That's right; I agree. The 
only thing I would say about that is that I 
would hope that in the interim we would 
concentrate primarily on two points: the 
necessity of taking responsibility and the 
elimination so far as possible of the causes 
of war. Because I think one difficulty that 
the League of Nations had a lot of trouble 
getting over was that it was given a vir- 
tually impossible assignment, because many 
of the basic troubles and sources of friction 
hadn't been removed beforehand. 

Mr. Bryson. That's true, of course, Con- 
gressman. I think everybody would agree 
to that. There's a prior point, however. 
Suppose you could remove all the reasonable 


causes of war; you might still have ambitious 
and aggressive nations. 


Mr. Voornts. I think so—— 

Mr. Bryson. Should we contemplate ced- 
ing some of our own sovereignty to an in- 
ternational organization that would have 
the right to enforce peace? 

Mr. Voornis. Well, I think 

Mr. Bryson, Or don’t you want to take 
that up? 
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Mr. VoorHis. Well, I—it’s of course the 
crux of the problem. I'd put it this way: 
That I felt that America, in conjunction 
with other nations, had to take a responsi- 
bility for the. enforcement of peace and the 
prevention of aggression. Now, I'm inclined 
to believe that it may be that this means 
more of an extension of sovereignty—than it 
does a ceding of sovereignty, but it—— 

Mr. Bryson. But it does mean if you do it, 
doesn’t it, Congressman, that the larger na- 
tions, the more powerful ones, will have to 
restrain themselves? 

Mr. Voornis. It does indeed. 

Mr. Bryson. Have we got the kind of 
world-consciousness and world-conscience 
that would make it safe for us to set up that 
kind of an organization? 

Mr. Voornis. I don’t know, but I believe 
with all my heart and soul that the men 
who are fighting this second World War are 
going to expect us to have when we get 
through with it and when they've finished 
doing the job. 

Mr. Bryson. Have we got the people or any 
system of training that will produce the 
people who could administer that sort of 
thing? 

Mr. Voornt1s. Could administer the inter- 
national organization? Well, I believe that 
out of this war experience is inevitably going 
to come that kind of training. 

Mr. Bryson. It will just have to. 

Mr. Voontns. I think so. 

Mr. Bryson. In the meantime, what are we 
going to do with these nations that are torn 
to pieces by war, these peoples that are 
driven out of their homées—no systems, no 
schools, no utilities, no way of living, no 
farms—— 

Mr. Vooruis. I believe that we must face 
the fact that with the war ended and with 
victory, that we're going necessarily to have 
a job, in conjunction with other nations 
that are still whole, of bringing relief to a 
stricken world. Now I believe there are some 
entities in some of those nations that haven’t 
been destroyed. For example, I am told— 
and this may be a point that may come up 
later—but I’m of the opinion that there are 
certain cooperative groups in some of those 
countries—in Central Europe, for example, 
and we know there are in China—which 
might well be the means of helping to make 
a start in the administration of this relief. 

Mr. Bryson. Kind of a nucleus. 

Mr. VoorHIs, Yes; perhaps. 

Mr. Bryson. And is this to be done out of 
our pockets, Congressman? 

Mr. Voornis. I don't think that will be 
necessary altogether. 

Mr. Bryson. Where do we get the food and 
the supplies and the nurses and the doctors, 
the material, the capital? 

Mr. Vooruts. Well, you said food first, 
and, of course, that’s a tremendous problem 
at the moment, and I'd like to put in here 
that, in my judgment, no policy can be justi- 
fied in our own country at the present time 
that would tend to reduce our food produc- 
tion. I think that that ought to be remem- 
bered by everybody. 

Mr. Bryson. Produce for the world 

Mr. Vooruis. I could go on speaking about 
that * œ for our own people and the 
world. You say: “Where are we going to get 
the doctors and the nurses, and so on and so 
forth“ 

Mr. Bryson. And pay them 

Mr. Voonkis. We are, of course, training a 
good many cf those people. The Army has a 
program now of using some of our educational 
institutions in connection with the draft for 
the training of men in that field among 
others. 

Mr. Bryson. Some people are worried, Mr. 
Vooruis, because they think that what's go- 
ing to happen is that Americans are going to 
pay for the rehabilitation of the rest of the 
world and get nothing out of it except a 


little moral satisfaction. Perhaps that would 
be enough. 

Mr. Voonzris. Well, but, after all, we're go- 
ing to live in the world of tomorrow our- 
selves, aren’t we? And I think sometimes 
that we forget that a healthy situation in 
other parts of the world is a necessary condi- 
tion of real health at home. We probably 
can, o some degree, live unto ourselves, but 
not 3 at peace, I think. Eh—— 

Mr. Bryson, Permanently prosperous? 

Mr. Voonms. Probably not, although Tm 
of the opinion that in many cases the No. 1 
economic necessity is neglected in favor of 
emphasis on international trade. I mean 
Í believe that the basis of a normal and 
healthy international trade is the ability 
of the people within each nation to con- 
sume in proportion to their power to pro- 
duce. And Im quite certain that the 
hope that our own Nation and people will 
take a far-sighted attitude about this in- 
ternational problem is directly dependent 
upon whether or not we have the wisdom 
and the foresight to see to it that we have 
not only full employment but a continuous 
balance between the power of our people to 
buy and consume after peace comes and 
their power to produce, and having that 
balance at home, so that you’ve removed the 
fear on the one hand of unemployment and 
on the other hand of unsalable farm sur- 
pluses in a land of people that need the 
food, and so on, having removed that fear 
by securing such an economic balance, then 
you're in a position to establish a mutually 
advantageous international trade with other 
people. Whereas, if you try to solve your 
domestic problems simply by promoting in- 
ternational trade, I don’t think you can do 
it, frankly. 

Mr. Bryson. When you talk about a bal- 
ance, Congressman, you're talking about 
some kind of credit machinery? 

Mr. Voornis. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Bryson. But what is it? What's your 
machine? 

Mr. Voornis. Mr. Bryson, I have here a 
fundamental economic philosophy. I believe 
that, for democracy and free government to 
live, two things are necessary. The first and 
most obvious one is constitutional liberty, 
and at the moment, I think, very much in the 
public mind, the vigor of the legislative arm 
of government. I belong to that arm of gov- 
ernment, and I believe very strongly in the 
maintenance of its proper position. But the 
other thing that's equally necessary is to have 
an economic situation in which there is hope 
for people. 

Mr. Bryson. You can’t do that in the old- 
fashioned way, you think? 

Mr. Vooruis. I don't think you can go back 
to normalcy, so-called; I don't believe you 
could just turn things loose and let the pow- 
erful organizations push other people out of 
the business picture, nor do I believe you 
can permit a depression to take place such as 
came in 1929, and have either economic or 
political health. I’m convinced that there 
are ways to achieve economic balance and to 
overcome unemployment which do not 
mean an extension of governmental regi- 
mentation or the setting up of new bureaus 
or agencies, or any of those things. 

Mr. Bryson. You mean entirely by credit 
control? 

Mr. Vooruts. No, not entirely, but by— 

Mr. BRYSON. Partly? 

Mr. Voornis. By this program, based upon 
this principle—the principle I would say is 
that whenever the supply of needed goods 
exceeds the demand, always increase the de- 
mand and never reduce the supply. And 
don’t be afraid to increase the demand, for 
obviously if you have a situation like that, 
there is room for increased demand from an 
economic standpoint, and to keep your peo- 
ple continuously employed, your industries 
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working, you need an additional buying 
power. 

Mr. Bryson. And you get that—how? 

Mr. Voornis. Well, you get it in two or 
three different ways. One is that, to the ex- 
tent that your economy is expanding, so that 
you have more goods coming on the market— 
to that same extent, your Nation as a Nation 
should have the right, and it should be ac- 
corded by law, to use its own credit to the 
extent of bringing about a like on 

Mr. Bryson. And not by borrowing money? 

Mr. Voornis. Not by borrowing and not by 
interest payments. 

Mr. Bryson. Not by selling bonds? 

Mr. Voornis. No; not by selling bonds, but 
by the creation of that much new national 
credit to match the expansion of the Nation's 
economy and production. 

Mr. Bryson. What do you say to the people 
who just call that inflation, Mr. Voornis? 

Mr. Voornuts. Well, it isn't inflation, because 
inflation, Mr. Bryson, takes place where the 
supply of money or buying power gets ahead 
of the supply of goods. The reason we're 
worried about it now is because the supply 
of consumer goods is necessarily being artifi- 
cially reduced because of the war, and, of 
course, the monetary policies we should pur- 
sue during the war are quite the opposite 
from what they should be in peacetime to as- 
sure full employment and prosperity. 

Mr. Bryson. What you're talking about is 
the sort of control over credit that the Gov- 
ernment ought to have when peace comes 
again? 

Mr. Voornis. That's right—that’s what I 
was talking about. 

Mr. Bryson. What about a social-security 
plan? Is there one to go along with that? 

Mr. Voornis. I think it's the next step. 
Because I believe that, if we are to have a 
balance between consumer buying power on 
the one hand and power to produce on the 
other, it’s obviously necessary not only to 
maintain a sufficient total over-all volume 
of buying power but to have it reasonably well 
distributed. Now there are two or three ways 
of achieving that. There is a way to achieve 
it which does not set up a means of having 
the Government decide who shall work or who 
shall not and doesn't set up any new agen- 
cies, but which simply, by a law of Congress 
which can be written in detail, says, in effect, 
that by means of the payment of just and fair 
contributions on the part of workers, em- 
ployers, and other people—by contributions 
perhaps from general tax funds—we will have 
a general over-all national insurance or so- 
cial security program. I think it’s got to 
include, for one thing, a general provision for 
old-age pensions. And you would say that 
those people who cannot or should not be 
employed normally would still be able to con- 
sume a reasonable share of the national pro- 
duction, and then you would have a funda- 
mental basis for the maintenance of a steady 
demand for your goods. It wouldn’t be all the 
answer, but it would be an approach to it. 

Mr. Bryson. What does that do to our tax 
program? Does it mean we'd carry extremely 
heavy taxes for an indefinite period? 

Mr. Voornis. Well, of course the tax burden 
is onerous and difficult to bear to the extent 
that people are in economic distress, isn't it? 
And the greater your production 

Mr. Bryson. I'm not so sure about that, 
Congressman; some people hate to pay taxes 
even when they've got plenty of money. 

Mr. Voornis. I’m not talking about people 
wanting to pay them, and I don't want to 
get mixed up now with war taxes. Perhaps 
I might just say, so I'll not be misunderstood 
that, in my judgment, we should come 
much nearer to paying the war bill than we 
are now by means—— 

Mr. Bryson. Heavier taxes? 

Mr. Voonkis. By means, on the one hand, 
of taxes, and on the other hand of forced 
savings, which I've believed for a long time 
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are a necessity, and I believe that the use of 
those two devices should be used instead of 
letting a lot of new money be created by the 
private banks and then used to buy Gov- 
ernment bonds so that the people are obli- 
gated to pay that interest on what is really 
their own credit in the future. But with 
regard to the support of a social-security pro- 

by means of taxation, I do not believe 
that it would entail a tax burden which would 
be, by any means, impossible to bear. And 
if we could have an assurance of full employ- 
ment, we would have gained far more than 
we could lose by the payment of those taxes. 
and may I add that we just simply are going 
to have jobs for these fellows when they come 
back from winning this war—that’s all there 
is to it. ; 

Mr. Bryson. We're going to have to 

Mr. Vooruis. We're going to have to, and 
everybody had better put that down as No. 1. 

Mr. Bryson. Does that mean that if there 
isn’t a quick pick-up in normal production, 
Congressman, that we'll have to have large 
programs of public works? 

Mr. Vooruis. Well, we might. Now, of 
course, I don’t believe that we’re—I think that 
probably immediately after the war that 
there will be sometbing in the nature of a 
boom. I think 6 months, maybe 8 months, 
maybe a year after the end of hostilities, that 
we need to look for trouble. I think we've 
got to be determined that we're not going to 
go in for a deflation then. I think we should 
attempt to stabilize the buying power and 
the debt-paying power of our dollar as of 
the level at which we come out of the war 
and try to keep it clos? to that. 

Mr. Bryson. And enough public works to 
carry that? 

Mr. Vooruts. Well, now, I want to say 
this: There are certain public works that 
we'll have to have after the war, because 
there'll be things that have been neglected. 
For instance, we're not keeping up our 
roads 

Mr. Bryson. Oh, you mean for their own 
cake 

Mr. Voornis. That's right 

Mr. Bryson. Not to make employment. 

Mr. Voornis. You bet. Now, then, the 
primary public works consideration should 
be to consider those things which are going 
to have to be done for their own sake, and, 
indeed, I would say that ought to be the 
main thing with regard to public works, and 
I would rather see the Government as a 
means of combating unemployment use a 
broad social security program, use a means 
of passing consuming buying power down 
to the people, in order that it can transfer 
economic power to the people of this Nation, 
instead of exercising it directly itself. I'm 
not excluding necessary public construction 
projects, like dams, the development of elec- 
tric power in certain instances, roads, flood 
control—soil conservation and things like 
that. They are a necessary 

Mr. Bryson. Is there anything else we need 
to do? What about price controls? Do we 
need to maintain price controls? Some people 
think we do. 

Mr. Vooruis. I would certainly hope that 
we wouldn't have to maintain price controls 
in the sense that we have them now. I do 
believe that we should have had long since, 
and ought certainly to have in the future, 
the kind of a balanced monetary system that 
I've been speaking about, where we don’t 
permit inflation and deflation to follow one 
another at periodic intervals. But that’s a 
matter of monetary controls and not a matter 
of the intimate regulation of prices, such as 
we have today because of the disparity be- 
tween purchasing power on the one hand 
and the reduced supply of consumer goods 
on the other, which is the real reason we have 
price control now. 

Mr. Bryson. Would that also take care of 
differences—serious differences between the 


normal earnings of farmers and wage earners, 
industrial workers? 

Mr. Vooruis. Well, that's another great big 
question. I mean I think it would help—— 

Mr. Bryson. It's a question that worries 
people. 

Mr. Vooruis. That's right. 

Mr. Bryson. You've got both kinds in your 
district? 

Mr. Voornis. Indeed I do! I think that 
America’s got to raise her sights on the mat- 
ter of agricultural income. We've gotten 
used to the idea that farm folk are supposed 
to be at a level about half as high as city 
folk are with regard to income. I think 
we've got to get over that. I think the 
quicker we do it the better. And I feel very 
profoundly that the type of monetary system 
that I’ve spoken about already some tonight 
will be of tremendous benefit to agriculture, 
because, after all, one of the things that’s 
hurt agriculture the most has been periods 
of deflation and inflation. Agriculture, you 
see, is still a competitive industry, and it was 
farm prices in 1920, when we returned to 
so-called normalcy, that were reduced to half 
their former level in about 8 months. With 
industrial prices that didn't happen, but in 
farm prices it did. Now we've got to be de- 
termined that it won't happen again, and 
we've also got to maintain farm prices, I 
think, at a reasonably decent level. 

Mr. Bryson. But industrial workers, Con- 
gressman, organize; they come together, they 
exert a common strength. 

Mr. Voornts. That's right. 

Mr. Bryson. Is there any way for farmers 
to do that? 

Mr. Vooruts. Oh, yes—through farm co- 
operatives. And two kinds, I'd say. One, 
the cooperative for farm producers, whereby 
they market together their commodities so 
that they are not at the mercy of the middle- 
man, and the other farm consumers’ co- 
operatives, if you want to call them that, 
whereby they purchase together the things 
they need and sometimes even produce some, 
like they've done in Ohio with fertilizer, for 
example, and like they're doing in some—in 
Minnesota and other parts with gas and oil 
and things of that sort. Cooperatives are 
means whereby our people can do a great 
deal for themselves in solving economic prob- 
lems without depending on government at 
all, and, for my part, I want to see those 
means taken just as much as we can take 
them. 

Mr. Bryson. You don’t believe in govern- 
ment intervention for its own sake? 

Mr. Vooruis. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Bryson, You think it's bad on its own 
account, unless it’s absolutely necessary? 

Mr. Voornis. Well, that’s a big question— 

Mr. Bryson. That is, you'd reduce it to 
the minimum? 

Mr. Vooruis. Yes, I would. I mean to say 
that I believe that there is a real danger from 
people becoming too dependent on the Gov- 
ernment and there’s a real danger from an 
increase of governmental power. I really be- 
lieve that. Now, then, in saying that, I 
don’t mean to say that I think the Govern- 
ment is wrong in setting up an electric 
power yardstick, because electric power is a 
natural monopoly and that monopoly if 
turned loose and let alone will take more of 
the consumer buying power in that area 
than it’s entitled to, and therefore hurt other 
businesses. But I do mean to say that I'm 
not for the increase of governmental agen- 
cies. Im not for trying to solve our prob- 
lems by having Congress just pass a bill 
and say that we hereby create a new agency 
and give that agency broad and generalized 
powers to solve a problem; I think we've got 
to do much better than that. I think we've 
got to be ready to do better than that when 
the war has been won. 

Mr. Bryson. When you say we've got to be 
ready, Congressman, it reminds me of the fact 
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that the only piece of legislation that's come 
to my attention, the only piece of legislation 
that’s really been talked about that would 
prepare the legislative arm of the Govern- 
ment, is your own House joint resolution— 
what's it now? No. 36, 

Mr. Voornis. That's right. I appreciate 
yout mentioning that, Mr. Bryson. 

Mr. Bryson. Well, are you going to get it 
through? Are you going to get a commission 
set up on post-war problems? 

Mr. Vooruis. I earnestly hope so. You can 
be sure I'm going to do my best. I reintro- 
duced my bill on the first day of the session, 
and I'm going to press for it, and I know that 
there's tremendous public support for it. 

Mr. Bryson. What do you want? Is it to 
keep Congress better informed of what out- 
side experts think ought to be done, or is it to 
organize the powers of Congress for more 
efficient application to this kind of prob- 
lem—or both, perhaps? 

Mr. VoorHis. Well, both, and more yet. 
No. 1 is that all sorts of people are now doing 
post-war planning, and so on. I believe that 
all those different and separate efforts of 
governmental agencies and private groups are 
worth while and to the good, as far as they 
can go, but I think you've got to have one 
central over-all group, and I think the initia- 
tive on this matter ought obviously to come 
from the Congress of the United States. I 
want the Congress to be prepared, not just 
to combat Executive power, not just to take 
back the powers and prerogatives that prop- 
erly belong to it—although I want it to do 
that—but I want it to have a constructive 
program of its own, which, after all, is the 
only way that it can really go before the 
people and say that it’s occupying its proper 
place. That's the first thing. 

The second thing is that I have believed for 
a long time that the important economic 
groups of the Nation have got to recognize the 
fact that the problem America faces in the 
future is so fundamental to the preservation 
of liberty and freedom and constitutional 
democracy that it won't do for them to just 
come before Congress and make demands; 
but that industry and labor and agriculture 
and all the rest of us have got to recognize 
that we have a responsibility for working out 
this problem and that maybe we've got to do 
a little bit better than just present our de- 
mands. And so I'd like to see the people 
from those different groups meeting together 
on a commission, which would be primarily 
congressional, to sit down now to begin to 
develop democratically four or five basic 
principles of policy which we could follow 
and which we know would reasonably assure 
us of economic health after the war is won. 

Mr. Bryson. Well, before you get to that 
assignment, how are you going to get the 
major groups of America into such a com- 
mission? The power has got to remain with 
the congressional members, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Voonkis. Yes; I think it does, and the 
resolution in its present form provides that 
the chairman and vice chairman shall always 
be from the congressional group, and it di- 
vides the membership between the 10 con- 
gressional members who are really the full 
members and the other members who are as- 
sociate members but who would participate 
fully in all the work of the commission, ex- 
cept reporting legislation to Congress, and 
that would, of course, have to be done by the 
congressional members alone. 

Mr. Bryson. As I understand it, these asso- 
ciate members represent large groups of 
American interests and American thought. 

Mr. Voornis. That's right. I can tell you 
what they are briefly. There would be three 
from industry, three from labor, three from 
agriculture, two from consumers’ organiza- 
tions, three from cooperatives, producer co- 
operatives, credit unions and consumer 
cooperatives, three from the churches, two 
from educational associations, three from 
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veteran organizations, at least one of whom 
has to be a combat veteran of the Second 
World War, and one economist and one 
engineer. Now, and three from the execu- 
tive department of Government. 

Mr. Bryson. I hope some of these other 
people are economists as well as the one 
who has that ticket on him. It's going to 
be a little tough on him. 

Mr. VoorHs. Well, they would be. I ima- 
gine it would be tough on him, but perhaps 
he could hold up his end. 

Mr. Bryson. And you think Congressmen 
who belong to that and are real members, 
where these people are associate members, 
are going to listen to the associate members? 

Mr. Voonms. Well, the job of Congressmen 
is to listen to the people, you know. 

Mr, Bryson. And try to figure out what 
they want him to do? 

Mr. Voornts. That's right. I think that 
Congress would be very much impressed by 
anything that that group of people had to 
Bay. 

Mr. Bryson. We've got a new Congress on 
our hands, or perhaps it would be better to 
Say we are in the hands of a new Congress, 
Mr. Voornis. A. lot of people say that this 
Congress has a mandate. I think some of 
the Congressmen think it has a mandate to 
just stop everything that's going on now and 
start over again, perhaps not in winning the 
war, but in every other present tendency. Is 
that the mandate that this commission 
would be putting into effect for the post-war? 

Mr. Voorntis. No; I certainly don't think so, 

Mr. Bryson. Does that mandate exist? 

Mr. Voors. I wouldn't interpret the man- 
date that way at all. I think there un- 
doubtedly was a mandate from the people 
that confusion be ended, that they be given a 
much clearer and simpler idea of what the 
Government intended to do about some of 
these programs. I think the mandate meant 
that the people desire to see a 
of the wer effort. I’ve spoken about that 
other places, but there isn't time now. I 
think the mandate also meant that in future 
the people did want to see their problems 
Solved with less reliance upon special govern- 
mental agencies. But I don't think the man- 
date meant that Congress should turn 
around and go backward. Certainly it didn't 
mean that Congress should destroy the nec- 
essary powers of government to prosecute this 
war effectively, and I think it will be misin- 
terpreted if it’s regarded as a mandate to 
destroy the hope of people in a better to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Bryson. I'm glad you're hopeful and 
I'm glad you've got a solid and substantial 
idea for putting that hope into effect, 


Ruml Plan Will Not Lose Treasury 
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Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the past few weeks there has 
been some criticism of the proposed 
Ruml pay-as-you-go tax plan on the 
theory that the Federal Treasury would 
lose substantial revenue if our Nation’s 
tax clock were moved ahead 1 year. I 
am today placing in the Recorp a letter 
written by Mr. Beardsley Ruml, of New 


York, which goes into this matter thor- 
oughly. He makes the direct statement 
that “the gross loss will be more than 
offset by better tax collections. and col- 
lection methods without increased bur- 
den on this account to any taxpayer.” 
In other words, the Federal Treasury 
would lose no revenue and the taxpayers 
of our Nation would be on a current 
basis, which would eliminate income-tax 
debt and do it without loss of revenue 
and with no additional burden on any 
taxpayer. 

Mr. Ruml presented this letter and 
statement to a group of members of the 
American Institute of Accountants for 
their opinion as to whether or not his 
statement was correct. A large number 
of accountants have analyzed and studied 
the proposal and submitted letters stat- 
ing his analysis is correct. The signa- 
tures of these accountants and the firms 
they represent are made a part of the 
letter I have submitted for the RECORD. 
I want to urge the membership of this 
House to study the letter closely. It 
follows: 

JANUARY 22, 1943. 
Representative FRANK CARLSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CARLSON: With respect to the so- 
called loss“ which some contend that the 
Treasury would suffer as a result of the pay- 
as-you-go plan, many people believe that not 
only would there be no loss, but that the 
gain might be substantial. I share this opin- 
ion, and I wanted you and others to know 
it and to know the reasons why. 

I must explain why I have so far never 
made this claim in any public address. First, 
it is my conviction that any gross loss, less 
offsets estimated at any figure one chooses, 
is so small as compared with the present 
and long-enduring benefits of reforming our 
income-tax practice that it seems to me ir- 
relevant whether the net position is a little 
or a lot more favorable than the worst that 
can possibly be claimed. Second, the dem- 
onstration of the absence of any net loss 
is sufficiently technical and the result so 
paradoxical that I feared that debate on 
this point might becloud more important 
issues. 

However, for the record let me state my 
views. 

The proposition that the Treasury would 
have no net loss by setting the tax clock 
1 year ahead, thereby eliminating personal 
income-tax debt, depends on two major as- 
sumptions which seem reasonably probable. 

1. That over a long period of years national 
production will increase, with variations 
from year to year to be sure, thereby in- 
creasing the taxable real income on the aver- 
age from year to year over a long period; and 

2. That we adopt a withholding tax that 
will obtain collection at the source at least 
on the buik of salaries, wages, and dividends. 

Let us take 1943 as compared with 1942. 
It is clear that the aggregate taxable na- 
tional income in 1943 may be expected to pro- 
duce more revenue at the same rates than 
the income of 1942. Some taxpayers will 
pay less because their income in 1943 was less 
than in 1942, but this will be more than off- 
set by those who pay more. Now it is im- 
portant to notice that those who pay more do 
not pay more than they would otherwise pay 
on their 1943 income, they only pay it sooner, 
in 1943 instead of 1944. If we project the 
situation over a long period, this taxpayer liv- 
ing whatever number of years he does, pays 
no more tax but pays what he pays 1 year 
sooner. In return, he is on à current basis 
and out of income-tax debt. 
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Let us consider what the status of the 
Treasury would be for the period January 1, 
1943, to December 31, 1962. 

Under the present system of collecting 
taxes, the Treasury would have coliected 
taxes for the 20 years, 1942 to 1961, both 
inclusive. 

Under the pay-as-you-go system the 
‘Treasury would have collected taxes for the 
20 years, 1943 to 1962, both inclusive. 

The change is that by skipping 1942 the 
Treasury gains 1962, or any other year that 
one wishes to take at the end of any stated 

If one accepts as axiomatic that national 
income over a period will rise it is evident 
either 

(a) That the Treasury will have collected 
more dollars under the pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem than it would under the present system, 
both at exactly the same rates, or 

(b) That the Treasury to collect the same 
number of dollars under the period under 
the two systems would be able to collect 
them under pay-as-you-go at lower rates than 
under the present system. 

It is further true that people who either 
stop paying taxes or have their income re- 
duced during such a period would have paid 
less taxes for the period, and that taxpayers 
who became new taxpayers during such a 
period would have paid their taxes 1 year 
sooner but for their lifetime will have paid 
no more tax. It is therefore true that since 
the Treasury is on a cash-receipts basis and 
not on an accrual basis, the Treasury not 
only does not lose anything by adopting a 
pay-as-you-go basis in lieu of the present 
system, but it actually gains as the country 
continues to grow. 

So much for the demonstration, and now 
to reconcile the paradox: How can the pres- 
ent taxpayers over the generation gain 1 
year’s income taxes and at the same time 
the Treasury gain revenue and no taxpayer 
pays more than he would otherwise be called 
on to pay? 

The answer is to be found by examining 
the position of the Treasury on Judgment 
Day when the books are finally closed. Un- 
der our present system the Treasury would 
have billions owing from the taxpayers. 
These would be bad debts in any case. Since 
the Government is not concerned about any 
final loss on Judgment Day, the Government 
is able to turn the tax clock ahead, make all 
taxpayers current, eliminate income-tax debt, 
and do it without loss of revenue and with 
no additional burden on any taxpayer. 

I am indebted to Mr. James W. Gerard for 
his vivid allusion to Judgment Day in his 
letter to the New York Times which prompted 
me to put down my thoughts on this ques- 
tion. You will recall that in earlier state- 
ments I have said that the “gross loss would 
be partially offset by better tax collections 
and collection methods.” If we assume 
that we shall have a long-time trend toward 
rising national production, and rising tax- 
able real income, and if we have an efficient 
withholding tax, I believe we can truthfully 
say, The gross loss will be more than offset 
by better tax collections and collection meth- 
ods without increased burden on this ac- 
count to any taxpayer.” 

I submitted the foregoing to a group of 
members of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants for their opinion as to whether my 
statement as to the fiscal status of the 
Treasury is correct, and I have letters from 
them in which they all state. “Since the 
United States Treasury operates on a cash 
receipts basis there is, in my opinion, no 
reason to suppose that the receipts from tax- 
ation of individuals in 1934-44 would be 
any less if the pay-as-you-go system were 
adopted than on the present basis. Pur- 
thermore, over a long period of years it is 
likely that the income of this country will 
increase and the receipts under the pay- 
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as-you-go system would be greater with the 
serey tax rates than under the present sys- 
m.“ 
Attached is a list of names of the persons 
who have signed the letters. 
Very sincerely yours, 
BEARDSLEY RUML. 


Wiliam L. Ashbaugh, Price Waterhouse 
& Co, New York City; F. Merrill Beatty, 
Arthur Andersen & Co., New York City; Sam- 
uel J. Broad, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
New York City; Percival F. Brundage, Price 
Waterhouse & Co., New LO. City; George 
Cochrane, Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., 
New York City; H. Hilton Dumbrille, Ly- 
brand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, New York 
City; J. P. Friedman, Touche, Niven & Co., 
New York City; P. W. R. Glover, Barrow, 
Wade, Guthrie & Co., New York City; Thomas 
B. G. Henderson, Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery, New York City; John B. Inglis, Price 
Waterhouse & Co., New York City; Paul K. 
Knight, Arthur Andersen & Co., New York 
City; Norman J. Lenhart, Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery, New York City; Earnest 
O. Lothrop, Price Waterhouse & Co., New 
York City; Prior Sinclair, Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
& Montgomery, New York City; Victor H. 
Stempf, Touche, Niven & Co., New York City; 
C. Oliver Wellington, Scovell, Wellington & 
Co., New York City. 


Demands for United States Cotton During 
the War 
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OF TEXAS 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement of Dr. 
A. B. Cox, director, bureau of business 
research, University, of Texas: 


Cotton is grown to sell. The demand for 
United States grown cotton, and especially 
Texas cotton, has been altered substantially 
since 1940 due to the fact that the market 
has been changed from a world market to a 
domestic market, and the domestic market 
has been changed from a market for civilian 
goods to one predominantly for war goods. 

The great majority of cotton mills in the 
United States were built to consume medium 
staples and grades of United States grown 
cotton, and foreign markets took the larger 
portion of our short-staple, low-grade cotton, 
as well as our highest grades. A large part 
of the market we formerly had for low-grade, 
short-staple cotton is thus cut off for the 
duration of the war. 

The war itself has shifted the demand of 
United States cotton mills from the shorter 
side of medium staples toward the longer 
staples and better grades. 

Reports of United States cotton mills to the 
United States Department of Agriculture on 
qualities of cotton consumed supplemented 
by data on qualities sold by cotton merchants 
indicate that only about 1 percent of the de- 
mand for cotton is now for staples shorter 
than seven-eighths of an inch, or about 
120,000 bales, whereas production of these 
staples in the United States amounts to from 
about 2 to 6 percent, or from 250,000 to 
700,000 bales. 

The demand for seven-eighths- and twenty- 
nine thirty-seconds-inch staples amounts to 


about 10 to 13 percent of total consumption, 
whereas production ranges from 11.3 to as 
high as 21.3 percent, and during the 5 years 
ending August 1942, average of 15.3 percent 
of the crop. There is apparently some over- 
production of these staples in relation to 
current demand. 

The second largest demand for cotton by 
American mills is for the staple length of 
fifteen-sixteenths and thirty-one thirty-sec- 
onds, which account for 25 percent of the 
Nation’s consumption for the years 1939-40 
and 1940-41 according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. That was not 
only true prior to 1941 but percentages of 
sales indicate that that is still the case even 
this year. It is important to note that these 
two staple lengths alone constitute from 
20.9 to 27.6 percent of the Nation's crop. 
The December estimate indicates that only 
20.9 percent of this year’s crop is of these 
staples. The production of these staples 
during the 5 years ending 1943 has averaged 
24.8 percent of the crop. Sales indicate this 
year’s production of these staples will be 
less than the demand at the present high 
rate of consumption. 

The largest amounts of cotton consumed 
in the United States are of the staple lengths 
of inch and 1% inches. These two staples 
constituted 36 percent of total consumption 
during the years 1930-40 and 1940-41, ac- 
cording to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Sales to date this year indi- 
cate very little change to slight decrease in 
the demand for these staples. Production 
of these two staples over the last 5 years 
has ranged from 25.4 to 38 percent of the 
crop and has averaged 32.3 percent. This 
year they constitute 35.4 percent of it. 

Demands for cotton measuring 1116 
and 143 inches show a substantial increase 
from 1939 to the present in the United States. 
During 1939-40. 17 percent of the cotton 
consumed was of these lengths; in the season 
1940-41 it remained at 17 percent. Per- 
centage of sales indicate an increase during 
the year 1941-42 for these staples and more 
especially for the year 1942-43. According 
to grade and staple estimates reports of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
there is a wide variation in the percentage 
of these staples produced, the range during 
the last five seasons being from a low of 13.1 
percent this year to as high as 20.3 percent 
in 1940-41, and a 5-year average of 17.2 per- 
cent of the crop. 

Demands for cotton 1% inches and longer 
normally constitute about 10 to 11 percent 
of the Nation’s total cotton consumption. 
Sales during the season 1941-42 indicate an 
increase in the demand for these qualities. 
According to reports of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, there has been a 
substantial increase in the production of 
these staples this year from around 8 percent 
of the crop to 13.9 percent. Consumption of 
these qualities in the United States has nor- 
mally exceeded production, and the dif- 
ference was made up by imports especially 
from Egypt. Cutting off of imports and in- 
creased demands for war uses have created 
real shortages of these staples, and where 
teas ble, farmers should increase production 
of these staples as a part of the war pro- 
gram. This effort to increase production of 
long-staple cotton should not blind us to 
the important fact that they are specialities 
and that the great bulk of the cotton con- 
sumed in the United States is fifteen-six- 
teenths to 1162 inches. 

Facts just cited should be extremely help- 
ful in clarifying the objectives of the cotton 
production program of Texas this year to 
make the industry more profitable and more 
serviceable in winning the war. The loss of 
the export market and the demand for longer 
staples in the United States resulting from 
the war indicate very positively that Texas 
farmers growing the short staples should shift 
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to varieties producing staples at least fifteen- 
sixteenths to 114s inches for which sales and 
consumption figures show to be relatively 
scarce. 

Quality differences being paid in the market 
emphasize the correctness of the above figures 
and observations. The average discount for 
thirteen-sixteenth in the 10 designated spot 
markets in the South is 155 points off fifteen- 
sixteenths inch and the local or farm market 
difference is about 200 off. Even seven- 
eighths inch is worth about $5 per bale or 
100 points off fifteen-sixteenths inch. 

Premiums for staples longer than fifteen- 
sixteenths inch do not reach significant pro- 
portions below 1 inch. Inch cotton is 
worth about 25 to 30 points, or $1.25 per bale 
more than fifteen-sixteenths inch. The 
premium for 1jg-inch staple on the other 
hand, jumps up to 130 points, or $6.50 per 
bale more than fifteen-sixteenths inch, 

Consumption figures, market demand, and 
premiums in the market indicate there is 
still room for increases in the production of 
the longer staples. The fact is that while 
commercial premiums for these longer staples 
have declined substantially in recent weeks, 
they are still wide, especially for the very 
long staples such as is produced by Sea Island, 
Pima, and the Pima-Sakel cross heing grown 
especially in the El Paso irrigated area. 

The strong preference of the market for 
the medium grades of cotton (grades measure 
the amount of trash, dirt, etc., in the cotton 
and its preparation) is due to the fact that 
most United States mills were built to con- 
sume these grade qualities. This is signifi- 
cant because the amount of opening and 
cleaning machinery installed was just suf- 
ficient to clean a supply of cotton of these 
grades to meet the capacity requirements of 
the mill’s drawing and spinning equipment. 
The result is that if such a mill tries to con- 
sume lower grades it finds it cannot clean as 
much cotton as it is set up to draw and spin 
and the result is a reduction in output. 

In view of the facts just cited relative to 
the demand and the further fact that our 
mills do not have the capacity to manufac- 
ture all of the cotton goods in demand, it is 
highly important that farmers furnish the 
mills a sufficient supply of the medium to 
better grades and medium to longer staples 
to guarantee maximum production for the 
war program. 

After the war demands for cotton will be 
discussed later. 

A. B. Cox, 
Director, Bureau of Business 
Research, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Tez. 


National Youth Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 19433 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter re- 
ceived by me from our former colleague, 
Hon. Ross A. Collins, together with the 
enclosure referred to therein: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 16, 1943. 
Hon. JOHN MCCORMACK, 
Majority Leader, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Dear JoHN: I am frankly at a loss to under- 
stand why certain Members have suggested 
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that the National Youth Administration be 
abolished. At this critical time, when every 
one of us is committed to the single-minded 
purpose of winning the war, can it be that 
some of us are so misinformed or so unin- 
formed that we are in grave danger of cutting 
down a vital flow of labor in the war effort? 

The National Youth Administration is 
turning over to industry 700 trained persons 
a day, or close to 20,000 a month. These are 
not merely figures; they are facts. Attached 
for your information is a list of the number 
of National Youth Administration youth who 
have accepted employment in private in- 
dustries and public agencies by States for the 
5-month period July through November 1942. 

A few days ago—as recently as January 11, 
19483—the Kaiser Shipbuilding Corporation 
wrote to the National Youth Administration. 
Because this letter is representative of letters 
from hundreds of other firms which are em- 
ploying National Youth Administration 
trained workers with good results, I quote it: 

“This is to advise you that the Richmond 
shipyards will employ all the sheet metal, 
coppersmith, machinist, and welder trainees 
you can train. 

“We have found a definite shortage in 
skilled men within these crafts and, with the 
anticipation that we will hire approximately 
20,000 additional employees within the next 
3 to 4 months, we believe the shortage 
will become still more acute. This figure 
might also be enlarged by the inroads made 
on our personnel because of selective-service, 
enlistments in the armed forces, etc. 

“These shipyards appreciate the work your 
organization has been doing in the past, and 
thank you for your continued cooperation.” 

I have asked National Youth Administra- 
tion for letters from producers that employ 
large numbers of workers, and find that these 
letters are similar and come from all sections 
of the country and from nearly every large 
war-production plant in the Nation. The 
Aluminum Co. of America says that “your 
organization has done a wonderful job 
* ©* * in securing qualified workers to 
meet our needs.” The Alabama Drydock & 
Shipbuilding Co. writes, “We trust that you 
will continue to give us the service that you 
have in the past.“ From Fort Worth, Con- 
solidated Aircraft writes, We have hired and 
are continuing to hire a large number of 
young women trained by the National Youth 
Administration, and feel that this is one of 
our best sources of supply.” From San Diego 
the same company writes, The students sent 
us by your school, about 100 in all, have been 
regarded as superior in attitude and very 
competent in performance of their duties.” 
International Harvester Co. states that We 
are forced to lose valuable machine hours to 
train these people within our plant. If they 
could come to us from training centers such 
as National Youth Administration has avail- 
able, our program would be materially bene- 
fited.” The Bridgeport Brass Co. is planning 
te requisition a number of National Youth 
Administration trainees periodically “in order 
that we may keep our plants supplied with 
the proper men.” The David Bell Co., of 
Buffalo, thanks the National Youth Admin- 
istration for its assistance, adding, “We find 
that it has helped Speed production by being 
able to have our girls traimed before they 
are employed by us.” From New Orleans the 
big Higgins plants write, “We hope that you 
will be able to house and train at least 2,000 
youth for us by March, which is the time 
they will be needed.” 

I have quoted briefly from a few letters and 
will be glad to submit others at greater 
length. I feel that you should be fully in- 
formed as to the importance of the job Na- 
tional Youth Administration is doing, and has 
the capacity for doing, and the importance 
of the National Youth Administration to such 
firms as the Kaiser Shipbuilding Corporation 
and others who are so magnificently expedit- 
ing the war effort. 


I hope that the service of this organization 
will be recognized and continued. It seems 
to me only fair that those who would abolish 
it must prove that they can provide the ad- 
ditional 700 workers trained in the unit skills 
needed for war production who are now being 
furnished daily by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, and at less cost to the Govern- 
ment. There is no evidence that they can do 
it. Until they offer proof, I urge that we 
keep the National Youth Administration, 
which has proved it can do the training job. 
Increased production is imperative; otherwise, 
our fighting forces will not have the imple- 
ments and facilities necessary to carry on the 
war. 

Attached is a statement showing the num- 
ber of youth who left the National Youth Ad- 
ministration to accept jobs in private indus- 
tries and public agencies, July through No- 
vember 1942. 

With warmest regards, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
Ross A. COLLINS. 


Number of youth who left the National Youth 
Administration to accept jobs in private 
industries and public agencies—regional 
and State summary—July 1942 through 
November 19421 


Region IV: 
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Grand total 98, 103 


Includes an estimated number of youth 
who left to seek employment and for un- 
known reasons. 


War Production Problems 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED. ROWE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, this Congress is con- 
fronted with the most momentous prob- 
lems of any in our history. Winning this 
war is the first consideration for action. 

More escort vessels are needed if we 
are to cut down the loss of our ships, 
foods, and supplies. More aviation gas 
is needed if we are to hold up our Afri- 
can campaign. More rubber is needed if 
this country wants to keep pace in war- 
goods production. 

Does this Congress or the President 
know for certainty which of these rank 
first in order of necessity? Iam offering 
a resolution that will direct or request 
the President to employ a committee, 
such as the Baruch committee, to study 
and give us the information we need to 
deal with this problem intelligently. The 
Army, Navy, Mr. Nelson, and Mr. Jeff- 
ers are divided in their opinion. The 
Baruch committee could answer this 
question, and they should be brought 
back and given the assignment. 


BARUCH COULD TELL US 
The Baruch rubber committee is needed 


Its authoritative, unbiased opinion on a 
major question of war production policy can 
be extremely valuable. 

The issue is simply this: For which do we 
have the most pressing need—naval escort 
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vessels, greater capacity for making aviation 
gasoline, or synthetic rubber plants? 

Or, if one doesn't definitely stand out above 
the others, what division shall be made of 
critical materials needed for all three? 

The Army and Navy, on the one hand, and 
Donald Nelson, War Production Chief, and 
William M. Jeffers, Rubber Director, on the 
other, have been unable to agree on this issue. 
The public, vitally concerned by the outcome, 
has its opinions, but they aren't based on 
adequate knowledge of the facts. 

Perhaps even the participants in the con- 
troversy don’t have enough information on 
the other side. 

The President has delegated to James F. 
Byrnes, Director of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, the duty of ironing out the dis- 
pute. But Byrnes is not a technical expert. 
He is primarily a politician, or, if you prefer, 
a statesman. Those qualifications aren't 
good enough in this case. 

Byrnes needs advice. The President needs 
advice. To what better source could they 
turn than Bernard Baruch and his associates, 
Dr. James A. Conant and Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton? These three men are already fully fa- 
miliar with the rubber situation, including 
present supplies and the job which lies ahead 
in creating a whole new industry to make 
artificial rubber. 

They have intimate knowledge of produc- 
tion problems. They are capable of under- 
standing both the military and the civilian 
point of view. They are so highly respected 
that there would be faith in their recom- 
mendations and a willingness to accept them. 

Estimates as to the needs for aviation gaso- 
line ought not be much different now than 
they were last September, when the Baruch 
committee recommended that nothing be 
allowed to stand in the way of the synthetic 
rubber program as then outlined. 

But the submarine menace, which was 
thought a few months ago to be lessening, is 
now realized to be worse. The Navy says it 
needs more escort vessels if it is to keep much 
of our production and manpower from being 
wasted in ship sinkings. Unfortunately, 
these escort vessels take some of the same 
materials that are needed for the synthetic 
rubber plants. 

The armed forces not only think their needs 
are more important but they believe, accord- 
ing to Arthur Krock in the New York Times, 
that the synthetic plants, once in production, 
will bring in more than their rated capacity. 
The Army and Navy would cut civilian use of 
ruber considerably more, in order that syn- 
thetic requirements might be reduced. 

Neither Joe Doakes nor President Roosevelt 
knows the answers. The Baruch committee 
could find them, The committee should be 
called back and given the assignment. 


Ship Construction for 1942 by the United 
States Maritime Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States Maritime Commission and every 
other agency of government will receive 
criticism so long as the war continues. 
That is natural. Democracies cannot be 
satisfied. They should not be. The same 
is true of republics, and that is the form 
of government we have in the United 
States. The urge should always be to 
do better, 


The Maritime Commission ! 


established in 1942 a world record for the 
construction of ships, and it proposes to 
surpass that record in 1943. When the 
goal was set for 1942, I doubted seriously 
that it could be met. The answer is that 
the goal has been surpassed. 

This Republic and all its allies are in- 
debted to the United States Maritime 
Commission for the answer it has made 
to the Nation’s call. How well that call 
has been answered, the letter of Admiral 
Vickery to me dated January 19, will dis- 
close. Under unanimous consent tg ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record I include therein the letter to 
which I have referred. 

I extend my heartiest congratulations 
to Admiral Land, Admiral Vickery, and 
all of the other members of the Commis- 
sion, to all of the employees of the Com- 
mission who have brought this result, to 
the shipbuilding companies and all of 
their workers who have made these mag- 
nificent contributions to victory possible, 
with the earnest prayer that each of us 
may realize that victory is in sight if 
we will only redouble our efforts, cease 
our bickerings, and each give to our re- 
spective tasks all that is in us and more. 
Generations of the future will then rise 
up and call us blessed. 

The letter of Admiral Vickery follows: 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 19, 1943. 
The Honorable S. O. BLAND, 

Chairman, Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dear Jupce BLAND: Now that the successful 
accomplishment of the 8,000,000-ton dead- 
weight merchant shipbuilding objective for 
1942 is a matter of history, in view of the part 
which you and your committee played in its 
achievement, and in order that you may have 
a better picture of the progress which has 
been made, there are enclosed tabulations of 
the year’s deliveries by merchant shipyards, 
grouped according to regions, yards, and types 
of vessels. A trip to the Gulf coast, made on 
rather short notice, prevented my furnishing 
you with this data earlier, as I had intended. 

You will observe that the 8,000,000-ton goal 
was exceeded by some 90,800 tons. In addi- 
tion to this, during 1942 the Commission 
transferred to the Navy Department the fa- 
cilities of the Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding 
Corporation, together with a number of ves- 
sels under construction at that yard. These 
hulls, based upon the percentage of their 
completion at the time of transfer, were the 
equivalent of 68,644 tons of shipping. As 
you undoubtedly are aware, there were also 
numerous time-consuming conversions to 
naval auxiliaries of merchant vessels under 
construction. Moreover, during the last 4 
months of the year, 24 highly productive ways 
were diverted to the construction of LST 
vessels for the Navy. Considering these fac- 
tors, it is my opinion that, had materials 
been available as required, building capacity 
existed during 1942 for not less than 10,000,- 
000 tons deadweight of standard merchant 
ships. 

As one member of the Commission, I am 
well aware that the present success in mer- 
chant shipbuilding would not have been pos- 
sible without the foresight and unstinted 
endeavor of your committee. The wisdom of 
the legislation which has resulted from the 
committee’s efforts is borne out by the sound 
progress of American shipbuilding, upon 
which so much depends. It has been enjoy- 
able to work with you, and I am confident 
that our continuing mutual cooperation will 
lead to even greater achievements in 1943. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. L. VICKERY, 
Commissioner. 
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VESSELS AND DEADWEIGHT TONNAGE DELIVERED IN 
1942 
(Grouped geographically and by types) 

West coast: 322 EC2 cargo, 15 C-type cargo, 
25 British cargo, 1 M. C. tanker, 1 coastal 
cargo, 4 special type, total 368; 3,888,400 dead- 
weight tons, estimated; 48.06 percent of total. 

East coast: 142 EC2 cargo, 28 C-type cargo, 
30 British cargo, 32 M. C. tankers, 29 private 
tankers, 11 special type, total 272; 3,089,500 
deadweight tons, estimated; $8.18 percent of 
total. 

Gulf coast: 78 EC2 cargo, 19 C-type cargo, 
total 97; 1,010,400 deadweight tons, estimated: 
12.49 percent of total. 

Great Lakes: 5 private ore carriers, 4 coastal 
cargo, total 9; 102,500 deadweight tons, esti- 
mated; 1.27 percent of total. 

Grand total: 542 EC2 cargo, 62 C-type cargo, 
55 British cargo, 33 M. C. tankers, 29 private 
tankers, 5 private ore carriers, 5 coastal cargo, 
15 special type, totaling 746; 8,090,800 dead- 
weight tons, estimated. 

Vessels and deadweight tonnage delivered in 
1942 by shipyards 


Num- 


ber of Dead: 

Shipyard vos: Type of vessel | weight 

sels tonnage 
Alabama 18 
American ec. 2 
Bath Iron Works. 2 


Bethlehem, Sparrows 


Bethlehem, Quiney...|{ $ 
Point 


Great Lakes Engineer- 
ing Works +| 


82 


S e e 


Kaiser, Swan Island. 
Kaiser, Vancouver { 


go! 
Pacific Bridge. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Pusey & Jones 


Richmond No, 1 (for- 25 | British... 252, 500 
os eee 30 EC Z cargo. 323, 800 
Richmond No. 2 63 EO cargo. 679, 400 
Seattle-Tacoma 3 | C3 cargo- 27. 
South Portland . 12 | EC cargo. 129, 500 
gun 41 |' Tankers.. 673, 400 
TE a 6 200 
Todd-Bath...........- 2 — 
Walter Butler 1 800 
Welding Shipyards... 2 | Tankers 31, 300 
Western Pipe & Steel... 4 | C3 cargo.....- 39, 700 
2 1 — 8, 000, 800 
Food Production 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr, SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Rec- 
on D, I include the following newspaper 
article by Loren Pope: 

WISCONSIN IN THE CAPITAL 
(By Loren Pope) 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Although it was side- 


stepped in accounts of his resignations, Her- 
bert W. “Parse” Parisius, who resigned last 
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week as Director of the Federal Food Produc- 
tion Administration, says that the issue 
was the fight for the little people in getting 
all-out food production. Parisius, a native 
of Wisconsin who lived in Madison when he 
was nead of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, wants the world to know that there is 
much more to the fight which brought about 
his resignation than has been printed so far. 
When he quit last week, his action was 
attributed to a victory of the triple-A theory 
of crop-production control over the farm 
security theory of credit to small farmers to 
put them on their feet and make it possible 
for them to increase their production of food. 
“This is not a bureaucratic battle,” said 
Parisius. “The issues go far deeper than any 
bureaucratic concepts. This is a fight for 
the little people, and after all, that’s what 
we're fighting this war for, isn’t it—the little 
people.” 

Parisius was named Director of the Food 
Admunistration on December 10 by Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture. Prior to 
that he had been Associate Director of the 
Office of Agricultural War Relations. He has 
& long-time Wisconsin record. Born in Elroy, 
Wis,, Parisius attended Northwestern College, 
Watertown, and received degrees from there 
and served as an instructor and coach. In 
1922 he was granted a master’s degree at the 
University of Wisconsin. He served as 
director of the Barron County Public Wel- 
fare Department before joining the staff of 
the Farm Security Administration. 

In contrast to Mr. Parisius’ ideas is a policy 
which has been followed to a considerable ex- 
tent—as in arms production—of helping the 
big producers on the theory that less machin- 
ery and less material will be needed to in- 
crease their production than to raise the out- 
put of the little fellow. And aid for the little 
fellow is what sume Members of Congress 
from Wisconsin and similar States have been 
fighting for—days and weeks of pleading and 
threatening to get barbed wire, a truck, or a 
cream separator for some small farmer. 
These are the producers who should be getting 
aid to meet our war-production needs, says 
Parisius. And all necessary credit must be 
extended to them to buy a cow, a piece of 
machinery, or whatever it is he may need to 
get on his feet and start producing. But 
credit for these family-size farms has been 
slow in coming in the war program. Parisius 
advocates all-out use of credit to increase 
Production. As he says, “The use of credit 
must not stand in the way of increasing pro- 
duction. If a farmer needs it to buy a cow 
or machinery, he should have the credit. A 
year from now the question won’t be ‘What 
did you do about credit?’ but ‘What did you 
do about food?“ 

Not only must the family-size farms not 
pass out of the picture, says Parisius, but we 
cannot have the co-ops pass out, since they, 
too, are a part of the little fellow and of 
private enterprise. And they, he believes, are 
vital to obtaining all-out production. He 
cited some convincing figures to back up his 
stand. Last year, he said, 500,000 farmers 
aided by the Farm Security Administration 
increased milk production 29 percent. And 
this increase represented 48 percent of the 
country’s total increase in milk production. 
In eggs, these same 500,000 farmers jumped 
output 38 percent or 12 percent of the national 
total, In dry beans, these farmers boosted 
production 41 percent, or 33 percent of the 
total increase for the Nation. Displaying such 
figures as these, Parisius can say with con- 
viction that we are not using our resources 
to the full to get maximum production. 

“Much can be done right now about in- 
creasing food production this year,” Parisius 
asserts. “Farmers can and must be given 
assurance of a sufficient labor supply to meet 
their needs. They must be assured of suf- 
ficient immediate credit. They must be as- 
sured against financial losses. An economy 
based on restriction must at once give way 
to an economy of all-out production. We 


have stored up fat so that we might have it 
to live on when the emergency arises. That 
emergency is here. When credit stood be- 
tween industry and all-out production, no 
questions were asked—credit was given. 
That same principle must be followed in 
agriculture.” 

And the funds are available, Parisius 
points out, if they will only be put to work. 
The Farm Security Administration, the Farm 
Credit Administration, and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation all have authority and re- 
sources sufficient to meet production needs. 
“But,” he says, “these resources must be 
mustered and administered so that no farm- 
er in America fails to meet his maximum 
production goals because of lack of credit. 
That can be done, if there’s the will to do it. 
It cannot be done by banker-minded people. 
These people have already let one precious 
year go by without making their full con- 
tribution to this battle for freedom.” Just 
where Mr. Parisius thinks this banker- 
mindedness occurs in the Federal agricul- 
tural set-up is apparent from this statement 
ia his letter of resignation: “It is my firm 
conviction and I understand it to be yours 
that the typical banker philosophy of credit 
which prevails in the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration is incompatible with wartime de- 
mands that credit and other facilities be 
utilized to the fullest extent in increasing 
the production of food. It is notable that 
the very large credit resources of the Farm 
Credit Administration and particularly the 
funds of the regional agricultural credit cor- 
porations have not been made available in 
any sustained attempt to aid the depart- 
ment’s food production program.” 

In resigning, Mr. Parisius made no secret of 
his opposition to the naming of Albert G. 
Black, Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, as head of the financing unit for 
agricultural production for war. “This ac- 
tion,” he said, “would seriously disrupt the 
morale of the 15,000 field employees of the 
Farm Security Administration with whose 
work and objectives the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration has demonstrated lit- 
tle sympathy or understanding. I am sure 
he has no appreciation of the value of super- 
vised credit as a means for increasing food 
production or for holding down inflation.” 
Named in Parisius’ place as Food Production 
Administrator last week was M. Clifford 
Townsend, former Governor of Indiana. 
Parisius has no plans for his own future as 
yet, but several Wisconsin Members of Con- 
gress believe he has brought to a head a 
fight that will have repercussions for some 
time to come. And if they are able to mar- 
shal sufficient forces, they intend to change 
the Agriculture Department's policies to con- 
form to Parisius’ way of thinking. 


A Judge To Draft Objectors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, a session of 
United States district court in Deadwood, 
S. Dak., was made memorable recently 
by the remarks of the Honorable A. Lee 
Wyman, Federal judge, addressed to five 
men convicted of violating the Selective 
Service Act, 

The men had refused to register for 
the draft. They also refused to go to a 
conscientious objector’s camp, although 
their objections to military service were 
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based on their membership in a religious 
society opposed to war. Judge Wyman’s 
remarks were delivered extemporaneous- 
ly, but they so impressed other hearers 
in the courtroom that the reporter’s 
notes were transcribed and sent to me, 
with the suggestion that they deserved a 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as an 
outstanding commentary on the meaning 
of an act of Congress and its place in the 
history of our times. 

Under permission given by the House, 
I place it in the Recorp at this time: 


It is to be regretted, gentlemen, at a time 
like this, when the country is in dire need 
of all of its available manpower in carry- 
ing on its commendable effort to save civili- 
zation for the benefit ^f those who are left 
and the generations to come; it is to be re- 
gretted that at such a time, men of your 
age and your physical ability should seek to 
shirk that patriotic duty and responsibility 
which devolves upon every able-bodied 
American citizen at this time to defend and 
protect the Constitution of the United 
States, and all of the institutions which it 
stands for. The regret is not only a regret 
that you will not be serving your country 
as you should be, alone, there is another 
regret and that is as to each one of you 
personally. This is a serious matter viewed 
from your own individual personal stand- 
point. 

While it is true that in maintaining the 
position which you have assumed, you will 
not be subject to the hardships of military 
service, you will be placed for the duration 
of the war in a place where you will be pro- 
tected from the hardships of serving in the 
Army or Navy of this country; you will be 
protected from death at the hands of a 
foreign foe; you will be placed where you 
will have plenty to eat and a good warm 
place to sleep; where you have proper med- 
ical attention; where you will be protected 
from the bullets of the Japanese and the 
Germans. That is true. And viewed from 
your own selfish standpoint, that may be 
the wise thing for you to do if you don't 
take into consideration the value of the 
esteem and the respect of the people of this 
country, because, while the right-thinking 
people of this country are usually willing to 
overlook and forgive a mistake made by a 
young man, even if it results in his serving 
a term in a penitentiary for some violation 
of criminal law, if by his conduct and be- 
havior he conducts himself in such a way 
as to merit their esteem and respect. But 
that doesn't apply to the offense such as the 
one which you have been convicted of, 

You may think that when the war is over 
that your punishment will be ended, but you 
are mistaken in that. The one thing that 
the right thinking people of America can 
never forgive is disloyalty, is evidence of 
moral cowardice. Society has little use and 
no respect for a man who is unwilling to fight 
to preserve those blessings and privileges 
which have always been vouchsafed to each 
one of you as citizens of this republic. While 
I have no right to say, and I don't say, that 
you are cowards—you may sincerely and 
honestly believe that you are justified in 
the attitude you take because of a strained, 
irrational conception of your religious duty— 
the public will never accept that. You will 
be branded as moral cowards from this day 
forward and you and your children will feel 
the effect of your conduct at this time from 
now on. It is something that the public 
don’t forget. 

As I indicated awhile ago, if you are willing 
to sacrifice the respect and esteem to which 
you would be entitled as loyal American 
citizens, and which would be gladly accorded 
you if you had done your duty in this in- 
stance, if you are willing to sacrifice that 
for your own personal safety, you will be 
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protected, there is no question about that. 
Men like you, men of your age, men who 
have the moral courage to go out and fight 
and die for everything which you and the 
rest of we Americans hold dear, will see to it 
that no harm comes to you while you are in 
charge of this country, because the American 
flag protects the man that stands under it 
whether he be a prisoner in a penitentiary 
or a man wallowing in the swamps of New 
Guinea or Guadalcanal. You may rest as- 
sured as far as your personal safety and com- 
fort is concerned, it will be taken care of, 
but to the day of your death you will have 
cause to remember the cowardly attitude 
which each one of you has assumed at this 
time of stress. 

I don’t think anything I have said or 
might say would have any effect upon any 
one of you. However, I think it was proper 
for me to say what I have said to you, and 
having ‘said that I will say to you that if I 
knew exactly how long this war was going to 
last and had the legal authority to do so, I 
would commit each one of you to confine- 
ment in a Federal prison for the duration 
and for 6 months thereafter. I don’t know 
that, so all I can do is to put you where you 
will be protected for just as long a period 
as the law permits me to do, You may think 
that the sentence which I am about to pro- 
nounce is severe punishment. You may 
think it is unwarranted. But when you 
think it over you have got way the best of 
it then. As I have indicated to you before, 
you will know, you will have the absolute 
assurance, that the Government which you 
refuse to aid in the time of its need will see 
i> it that you are comfortably quartered, 
that you are well fed, that you are protected 
from the ravages of war. 

The boys over in the south Pacific from 
the standpoint of personal comfort and 
safety would gladly trade places with you, 
but they have the good red blood of American 
manhood flowing through their veins and 
not one of them would shirk the duty which 
citizenship in this country imposes upon 
them at this time. You have passed up 4 
wor derful privilege, young men. You have 
had an opportunity to go out and have part 
in the saving of civilization, to have part in 
the building of a safer and better world, so 
that you could tell your children with pride 
that you had helped make the world better 
for humanity. 

What will you tell your children and your 
grandchildren in years to come when they 
speak of the heroic efforts being made in the 
salvation of humanity and civilization? 
Wrat will you say when your little daughter 
or son comes home from school and tells how 
one of their playmates’ father fought in such 
a place and asks you where you were during 
the World War? I imagine your heart will 
swell with pride when you say you were doing 
your religious duty in a penitentiary. 

It is the judgment of the court that you 
and each of you be committed to the custody 
of the Attorney General of the United States 
for imprisonment for and during the full 
term of 5 years. 


Letter From an Air Pilot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 
Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letters; 


Giascow, Monr., January 13, 1943. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DICKSTEIN: When 
graduated from West Point in June of 1941, 
I promised myself to make an annual report 
to you of my doings. I felt that this would be 
the least I could do to show my never ending 
gratitude to you for the grand opportunity 
you gave me in the form of a West Point 
appointment. I felt that to write you oftener 
would be bothering you and wasting your 
valuable time. 

After graduation, I spent my 2 months of 
leave with my family in Long Beach during 
the months of June and July. I am very 
fond of sports, particularly outdoor ones. 
Among them swimming is one of my favorites. 
There is no fun grander than splashing wildly 
about in the breakers along a sunlit sandy 
shore. So I got myself a job as a lifeguard, in 
East Atlantic Beach. While the life was 
somewhat of a lazy one, it kept me in the sun- 
shine 10 hours a day and included enough 
beachcombing to keep me from getting soft. 
Naturally, when I reported for my first duty 
as a student officer in Tulsa, Okla., I was in 
top shape. . 

As you may know, upon graduation, I was 
assigned to the infantry but because I had no 
limiting physical defects I was able to get a 
detail to the Air Corps for pilot training. 
Since two of my brothers, Bill and George, 
had washed out of flying school due to “lack 
of inherent flying ability,” some years 
previous to my attempt at flying, I was par- 
ticularly anxious to take a crack at it and 
succeed. I guess it was more to show them 
that I wasn't as dumb as my academy record 
showed me to be, than it was to be an air- 
plane chauffeur. After my first week of flying 
everything in my past and present life slid 
into the background. I wanted nothing more 
than that first solo ride. I wasn’t just going 
to write my family and my Congressman, I 
was going to send them a picture of myself 
with my goggles pushed up on my forehead, 
the prerogative cnly of pilots who have soloed. 
But soon I learned that there was so much 
more to being a pilot than just soloing that 
once against everything else slid into the 
background, and I wanted only to win my 
wings. 

I'll never forget the day I learned that. It 
was a beautiful, brilliant August afternoon. 
The cloudless sky seemed to invite me to soar 
into it, just the way the eagles could. And 
I was no longer a “dodo.” I, too, could fly, 
because yesterday I had soloed. As con- 
fidently as Corrigan, I climbed into my pri- 
mary trainer with instructions to practice 
spins. As quickly as the ground sped away 
from me, my confidence waned and, instead 
of the soaring eaglet, I became the fledgling 
dodo. I missed the familiar figure in the 
front cockpit who always knew when I wasn't 
doing a good job of flying, and I missed the 
certain terms in which he informed me of it. 
Well, I climbed up to 6,000 feet, nursing my 
confidence all the way. I knew I could do 
spins, but I also knew I wasn't very good at 
them. Then began a monolog: “O. K., here 
I am at 6,000; bank it up sharply to the 
right, then to the left, to see there is no one 
underneath me. O. K., that’s enough, Rod; 
you know there’s no one down there; quit 
procrastinating. O. K., here we go; ease the 
throttle back as soon as she stalls; stick 
back into your stomach—hard rudder on the 
low wing—there goes the nose; she’s stalling. 
O. K., kick rudder. Whoa, baby! What's go- 
ing on here? The airspeed is past the red 
line. Altimeter reads 2,000. And I’m not 
spinning. What is this?” Well, I got it out 
all right with not too much to spare, and 
when I did I wished I was back in the in- 
fantry with both of my two feet on the 
ground. “Oh, you want to be a pilot, eh? 
Wel’, you're a fine one. Scared of a stall. 
Iam not. O. K., I guess I am. Anyway, the 
man that doesn't scare hasn't any sense, but 
I'm going up and try it again. Yeah, you're 
scared. I am not. O. K., I am scared, but Im 
going to try it.” 
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All the way back up to 6,000 feet I argued 
and prayed. I called on all the saints in the 
book I could remember. I prayed to every 
one of the ones to whom I owed any alle- 
giance or who owed me any. I called on St. 
Roderic, if there was one; St. Patrick, be- 
cause the church named me after him; St. 
Francis Xavier, because that was the middle 
name I took at confirmation; all the O’Con- 
nors; and I even prayed to the unknown 
saint who might be named Dhu. 

Again came the business of looking to see 
if anyone was underneath me, and this time 
I was most cautious—and scared—and again 
came the arguing monolog—only longer 
this time. Evidently my prayers were heard, 
because the spin was O. K., but it took at least 
three or four more for me to regain enough 
of my confidence to feel that I was a pilot— 
or at least a would-be one. It showed me I 
had a long road to travel before becoming a 
pilot. ; 

That's why you never got a picture of me 
with my goggles on my forehead. From Tulsa 
I was sent to Randolph Field, Tex., to get my 
basic training. I learned much there, and the 
more I learned the more I could see I had 
to learn, so that I never reached the point 
where I felt I could write you and proudly 
show you my accomplishments. It was there 
I learned to fly heavier ships and it was there 
I had my first forced landing. 

As my classmates continued to wash out, 
my zeal to earn my wings continued. I went 
on to advanced school at Ellington Field, in 
Houston, Tex. There I learned to fly twin- 
engine trainers and there I finally got my 
wings. At last I could say I was a pilot. 
Now, in a few weeks, I would go to a tactical 
(combat) unit, learn to fly fighting ships, 
and be happy ever after. I had asked for 
pursuit because pursuit had the fastest 
planes and had always been acclaimed as the 
“hottest” pilots. Therefore, when I was as- 
signed to a heavy hombardment unit in 
Boise, Idaho, I was spiritually crushed. What 
had I done to deserve such a fate? To add 
further to my disgust was the fact that I was 
not allowed to get any pilot training in the 
“flying boxcars” (B-17's), because I would 
soon be transferred again, I was transferred. 
In fact, I was transferred twice in 2 weeks 
and wound up as an instructor in a school for 
“30-day wonders.” I have since learned to 
marvel at the flying fortress,” and would not 
trade one of them for all the pursuit ships in 
the world. 

This was the first time I was actually to see 
service as an officer. I had been an officer for 
9 months, but only as a student officer. Un- 
til then I had only the responsibility of my 
own training. Now, with the aid of a brother 
officer, a classmate, I was responsible for the 
training of 60 civilians who were to be trained 
officers in 30 days. 

This was my first real job and under the 
inspiring leadership of Colonel Scherer, my 
immediate superior, I sunk my teeth into it 
with satisfaction. It was like eating steak 
after having been on a diet of breakfast food. 
To me this was one of my most interesting 
experiences. I learned much. All of my 
students were older than I, and many of them 
senior to me in rank. Most cf them had 
been commissioned directly from civilian 
life; a few had seen service in the last war, 
and a few were formerly enlisted men. I 
was tremendously impressed with the worth 
of allof them. Whether it was because they 
were an especially intelligent group or 
whether they were imbued with a very high 
sense of duty to our country in its hour of 
need, it was hard for me to determine, but it 
taught me to look with great respect upon 
the average American citizen. They did, and 
are still doing, a marvelous job with only one 
reputed failure. One man, a former enlisted 
man, did not measure up to the others’ high 
standards, but I heard that later he was 
doing a better job of being an officer. 

It was there that I received my first pro- 
motion—from second to first lieutenant. It 
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was there that I had the pleasure of serving 
under an excellent officer and a fine gentle- 
man, Colonel Scherer. I do not wish to seem 
to be a member of a mutual admiration so- 
ciety because I have enclosed a commenda- 
tion he gave me upon the closing of the 
school; but he is a keen man and a superior 
Officer. I was delighted to receive his com- 
mendation because at last I had something 
which I could bring to you and say, See, I 
am deserving of your faith in me. Remem- 
ber all those times you appointed me? I 
haven’t forgotten. I was always grateful. 
Gratitude isn't one of the attributes of an 
officer, but I have delivered the goods.” How 
you were so patient with me I'll never under- 
stand, but I'll never forget you for your kind- 
ness. 

I offer this commendation as proof to you 
that your faith in me was justified. I can- 
not ask you to have it put in my 201 file in 
The Adjutant General's office where it would 
do me the most good in the years to come, 
because that 201 file is supposed to be for 
the reference to The Adjutant General only, 
and I have no access to it. 

From the officers’ school I went to a unit 
in Tucson, Ariz.; since then I have gone 
through various stages of training at different 
stations; first as a copilot, then as a pilot, 
then a flight commander, and then to my 
present position as an operations officer. I 
have moved from station to station and have 
attended two schools, one for blind land- 
ings and one to qualify me as an oxygen 
Officer. 

A month ago I received my captaincy. I 
am quite proud to be a captain and fully 
realize my responsibilities. As operations 
officer I am second in command of the squad- 
ron. My sole function is the training of 
the combat crews. Each unit of 10 men who 
fly in one of our fortresses is called a com- 
bat crew. There are 9 crews in my squad- 
ron and I must see to it that they are ready 
to go to combat. There are always interest- 
ing problems which keep me busy, so I am 
very happy in my job. But in just the same 
way I wanted to solo and then to get my 
wings, so I look forward to the next job 
ahead. I am always learning and always feel 
I know so little that I seem to be always 
at the double time. 

As I am now in the final phase of 
with this squadron, I expect to leave for the 
combat zone shortly. I do not know for a 
certainly, but I think that it is now only a 
matter of days before I will go to the port 
of embarkation. As a human being I deplore 
the fact that we have a war but as a profes- 
sional soldier I feel that only in the fire-fight 
will I gain the knowledge and experience 
that is necessary for the future protection 
of our country. As a citizen of these United 
States I am ready to pay the obligations I 
owe. I have been trained to a military life 
but I am thoroughly sold on a democratic 
form of government and I am ready to pay 
any price to fight for it. 

I know that Congress must be on a large 
scale, like what my operations office is when 
things start happening. There must be 
times when you ask, “Is it all worth it?” 
And then you go on trying. I am going out to 
fight with perfect confidence in you and your 
colleagues that you are fighting with me. 
The pressure and strain has long been on 
you and you have come up fighting like true 
Americans. I am proud of you. 

I have gone on at great length and not said 
very much, but isn’t that typical of annual 
reports—vyoluminous and verbose? However, 
if you do not object, I shall report again next 

ear. 
7 I send you my best wishes for a happy and 
victorious year. If I can be of any service to 
you in this country or out, I would be de- 
lighted to comply with any of your wishes. 
Respectfully yours, 
RopERIC D. O'CONNOR, 
Captain, Air Corps. 


SECOND Arr FORCE, 
OFFICERS’ TRAINING CAMP, 

Fort George Wright, Wash., May 25, 1942. 
Subject: Commendation. 

To: First Lt. Roderic D. O'Connor, A. C. 

1. As officer in charge of the Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp at Fort George Wright which con- 
cluded its first course on May 23, 1942, I wish 
to express to you my appreciation for your 
services as instructor in this course. You 
came to Fort Wright shortly before the begin- 
ning of the 4-week course, helped to or- 
ganize it, and served as an instructor for the 
full period. Whatever success the course 
obtained in preparing newly commissioned 
officers for their duties was due in large mea- 
sure to your efforts. Your initiative, in- 
genuity, and attention to duty have been 
outstanding. You have shown that you pos- 
sess all the qualifications required of an 
officer in the Army. Through your tact and 
spirit of cooperation many difficulties in this 
pioneer effort were surmounted and the in- 
struction offered was made more interesting. 

2. I am sure that all the students in the 
course feel as I do that your example has given 
them a more complete understanding of the 
high standards that will be expected of them 
in their future careers as officers. 


Harris F. SCHERER, 
Colonel, A. G. D., Officer in Charge. 


Ceiling Price on Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. LARCADE, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letters 
and newspaper articles: 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK In 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME Economics, 
Oberlin, La., January 23, 1943. 
Hon. Henry D. LARCADE, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Larcape: Enclosed you will find 
a copy of a resolution passed by the dairy- 
men of Allen Parish, protesting to the ceil- 
ing price of 12 cents per quart on milk in 
Allen Parish, placed by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

I have been requested to provide you with 
this resolution and ask that you render what- 
ever assistance possible in getting same ad- 
justed. 

Yours very truly, 
G. C. MEAUX, 
County Agent, Allen Parish. 


Whereas for the past 12 to 24 months the 
prevailing retai! price for milk has been 15 
cents per quart, 744 cents per pint, and the 
prevailing wholesale price has been 1244 cents 
per quart and 7½ cents per pint; and 

Whereas since 1935 the prevailing retail 
price in Allen Parish was 1214 cents per quart, 
which was greater than the present ceiling; 
and 3 

Whereas since 1940 the cost of labor has 
practically doubled, and the cost of feed has 
increased about one third, which has made 
it necessary to increase the price of milk to 
the present price; and 

Whereas the cost of producing feed and 
pasture, due to low fertility of the soil of the 
parish as a whole is greater than sections 
where the soil is more fertile, the dairymen 
of this parish are therefore handicapped; and 
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Whereas Allen Parish is further handi- 
capped in the fact that it is located away 
from any cottonseed and feed mills, which 
makes the cost of feed higher due to trans- 
portation, and so forth, than localities where 
these mills are located; and 

Whereas the cost of producing milk dur- 
ing the winter months is equal to or larger 
than the returns, which is shown by the 
attached statements of cost of production, 
which is a true picture of the average cost 
of production for the dairymen of Allen 
Parish, and which shows that dairymen 
realize a profit only during spring and sum- 
mer months: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the undersigned dairy- 
men of Allen Parish, petition the Office of 
Price Administration to reconsider the price 
ceilings established, and request that the 
ceiling be placed at not less than the pres- 
ent prevailing prices which are as follows: 
For retail—quarts, 15 cents; pints, 744 cents; 
for wholesale—quarts, 1214 cents; pints, 7 
cents. 

G. G. WISENBAKER, 
W. A. DYER, 

R. B. PARRISH, 

O. W. Hupson, 

J. T. CHRISTIAN, JR., 
Sam S. HUDSON, 


ELIZABETH, LA., January 20, 1943. 
ALLEN PARISH WAR PRICE AND 
RATIONING Boarp No. 61, 
Oberlin, La. 
GENTLEMEN: In protest against your order, 
I want to submit my cost of production 
which is as follows: 


This includes nothing for the services of 
myself and my family. My price has not 
changed from 15 cents per quart in 2 years. 
Tt is still the same now, 15 cents per quart. 

Yours truly, 
O. W. HUDSON, 


From the Opelousas (La.) Clarion-News of 
January 21, 1943 
CITY DAIRIES SUBMIT COSTS OF OPERATION— 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION DIRECTOR 
GOODMAN TO PRESENT FIGURES TO DALLAS OF- 
FICE—PRESENT PRICES STAND IN MEANTIME 


Opelousas dairymen, who Monday advised 
the Office of Price Administration they would 
discontinue operations February 1 unless al- 
lowed a ceiling price of 15 cents per quart for 
retail sale of milk, were asked Tuesday to 
submit their figures for cost of operating 
their dairies now and in March of 1941. These 
figures will be presented to the district Office 
of Price Administration office in Dallas, Tex. 

The request for operating cost of the dair- 
ies was made by U. S. Goodman, State Office 
of Price Administration director, who came 
here Tuesday afternoon to confer with Mayor 
Martin Roy on the present serious milk situ- 
ation. Mr. Goodman said such figures would 
give the district Office of Price Administra- 
tion office something concrete on which to 
base the plea from dairymen for 15 cents 
ceiling. He expressed the hope that he would 
have some solution to offer Opelousas dairy- 
men shortly, and asked that in the meantime 
they continue to sell their product at pre- 
vailing prices. 

The Office of Price Administration has 
fixed a ceiling of 18 cents per quart and 6% 
cents per pint in Opelousas and Eunice and 
12 cents per quart and 6 cents per pint in the 
remainder of this parish. 

Mr. Goodman said he would be in Dallas 
Wednesday night and would present the lo-al 
dairies’ figures to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration office there. 
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Following the conference with Mayor Roy, 
Mr. Goodman and the other two Office of 
Price Administration officials met with the 
St. Landry tire board to discuss routine 
matters. 


[From the DeRidder (La.) Enterprise of 
January 22, 1943] 
PARISH DAIRYMEN PROTEST OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION CEILING PRICE 


DeRidder this week has faced a milk famine 
when, protesting against the new price regu- 
lations on milk, which went into effect Sun- 
day at Ridder and a few other towns at 12 
cents a quart retail and 10½ cents a quart 
wholesale, the DeRidder Cooperative Dairies, 
Inc.,ceased pasteurizing milk for local civilian 
consumption and most dairymen, refusing to 
sell in DeRidder, shipped their milk to Lake 
Charles or other points, where a higher price 
a quart retail and 12% cents a ceiling was set. 

The Beauregard Cooperative Dairies and 
other independent dairymen started selling 
milk again on Thursday morning at the pre- 

vailing Office of Price Administration price of 
10% cents wholesale and 12 cents retail, but 
will do so only until the Office of Price Admin- 
istration sets a higher price ceiling. If the 
Office of Price Administration does not adjust 
the ceiling price by February 1 the dairymen 
will not sell any more milk in DeRidder. 

The Beauregard police jury, the DeRidder 
Chamber of Commerce, various civic organi- 
zations, the cooperative dairies, independent 
dairymen and others rushed telegrams of pro- 
test to the Office of Price Administration, 
and to Congressmen, asking that an Office of 
Price Administration representative be sent 
to DeRidder to study the situation and de- 
termine why so low a ceiling should be set in 
this parish. . With the State divided into 
several areas, with a different ceiling price 
for each area, DeRidder was placed in that 
class having the lowest ceiling. 

The prevailing price for milk here has been 
15 cents a quart retail and 13 cents waole- 
sale. The ceiling price set in Lake Charles, 
effective Monday, was 15 cents retail and 
13% cents wholesale, which local dairymen 
receive by shipping there. 

The dairymen state in their protests that 
they cannot continue to operate at the ceil- 
ing price set by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration with the production costs having so 
greatly increased. The price that must be 
paid for a good cow has doubled what it was 
before the United States entered the war; 
the price of labor has, in some cases, trebled. 
No ceiling has been placed on most types of 
feed. Producers say they paid $1.75 a sack 
for some dairy feed, a year ago, for which they 
must now pay $2.75. Most dairymen, to 
meet the rapidly expanding needs for milk, 
have increased their facilities by purchasing 
new equipment, at a high price. They can- 
not, they declare, meet these increased ex- 
penses and continue in operation with milk 
back at a price which existed several years 
ago, before the cost of production soared. 


Oretousas, LA., January 8, 1943, 
Hon. Henry D. LACARDE, Jr., 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Henry: Your card received and in 
due course I will write you fully about the 
“flooring” for farm crops, but you can under- 
stand what I mean when I tell you that what 
I believe should be done for the Louisiana 
farmers is what is being done for some of the 
others. 

For instance, you will see in the Times- 
Picayune of today, that is to say, January 
8, 1948, an article quoting the Agricultural 
Department of the United States of America 
as giving to the farmers of California and 
Arizona planting long-staple cotton a guar- 
anteed price of 48 cents. The other day 
it leaked out and was commented upon 


by all papers that the Government had 
been giving a bonus to the farmers producing 
milk and selling on the markets of Detroit, 
Chicago, and other war-favored, war-indus- 
try cities; yet, strange as it may seem, no 
milkman in our section received any bonus. 
It seems that the view is that the babies in 
Detroit and Chicago had to be protected. No 
sane person would deny the right of the 
babies to their milk even if it had to be 
paid for in full by the Government, but on 
the other hand, the babies who live in the 
country districts are as important to the 
Nation as those in the Detroit-Chicago area. 
What the Government officials overlook is 
that there is in proportion to their number 
more abject poverty and slums in the coun- 
try than there is in the larger cities. The 
majority of cities have institutions supported 
by the taxpayers who look after the old, the 
sick, and the infirm in their way; while not 
entirely satisfactory yet there is no actual 
impossibility of getting assistance; while in 
the country, as you doubtless know, whole 
families are huddled together in two-room 
cabins, and at this time of the year no doc- 
tor will go to see them unless somebody the 
doctor knows guarantees the account. 

I know personally that there are white 
people, let alone Negroes, living close enough 
to Opelousas who haven't even drinking water 
at their homes, and that they have to go a 
great distance to get the water, either from 
neighbors or ditohes and gutters. Of course, 
up at Washington they have the idea that 
people who make our crops have hot and run- 
ning water and bath tubs in their homes. 

I do not believe, Henry, that even one-half 
of the country people even have bathtubs in 
their homes. The country people are the 
ones on whom the future of the country real- 
ly depends. When you go to the Union 
Station at Washington you will see an in- 
scription on the top of the building which 
shows what the founders of the Government 
really thought of the farmers. You will see 
carved in rock the words: “The Farm. Best 
Home of the Family. Main Source of Na- 
tional Wealth. Foundation of Civilized 
Society.” 

Of course I realize that the majority of the 
boys working for the Government have never 
seen that inscription although most of them 
either personally or by ancestry come from 
the farm, It is a poor parody on American 
civilization when we see ourselves face the 
fact that the millions of men, women, and 
children who live on the farm and who pro- 
duce ali the food that the balance of the 
Nation consumes, and who raise all the cotton 
and all the wool that clothes the rest of the 
people, are themselves, the worse fed, the 
most badly clothed and shamefully housed of 
all the different groups that make up the 
citizenship of this so-called greatest Nation 
on the face of the earth. The truth is that 
the farmer is being sent into the serfdom of 
abject poverty, and the sons and daughters of 
those who fought at Bunker Hili and Valley 
Forge have been, and are being, shunted aside 
in modern America, and the wealth of the 
Nation while still great and abundant is go- 
ing into the hands of corporations and insti- 
tutions who cannot trace their ancestry to 
those who fought to make this Government 
possible. 

I mention these matters so as to try to give 
you the spark that might bring forth the 
light which will enable you as a new Member 
of Congress to grasp the real problem now 
confronting America. 

My past 2 years have led me to believe 
that the South lacks leadership and that too 
many of our leaders neither have the ability 
nor the patriotism of men like Clay, Calhoun, 
and Jackson, three Civil War southerners, or 
Grady, Tillman, and Huey Long, after Civil 
War southern statesmen, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment issued by Mr. Edward C. Welsh, 
regional price executive of the O. P. A.: 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION PRICE POLICY 

The Office of Price Administration has one 
major object from which there is no inten- 
tion of swerving for a moment—the cost of 
living must be kept down. 

No static approach to price control in an 
economy changing as ours is would be prac- 
tical. Consequently, the Price Division of 
the Office of Price Administration is contin- 
ually engaged in attempting to make its 
regulations fit the problem more closely, 

During the earlier period of price control, 
the Office of Price Administration’s chief 
activity was one of keeping down the cost of 
the war to the taxpayer by controlling prices 
which our Army and Navy had to pay for war 
materials. More recently, although still 
striving to maintain the existing success of 
that accomplishment, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has a bigger job and that is 
keeping down the cost of living to consumers. 

The situation is, in brief, that the con- 
sumers are getting an increasing amount of 
money and are finding a decreasing amount 
of goods on which to spend this money. The 
Office of Price Administration is not con- 
cerned with whether individual businesses 
fiourish or fail, just so long as necessities are 
produced in as large a volume as war condi- 
tions will permit and that these necessities 
are available at controlled prices to all per- 
sons essential to our war effort. 

To accomplish these wartime objectives, 
the Office of Price Administration is making 
the following changes: 

1. Simplifying the existing price regula- 
tion. 

2. Developing new improved price regu- 
lations wherever the situation demands 
such changes. 

3. Setting dollar and cents ceilings wher- 
ever this is practical. 

4. Making price adjustments only in 
cases which involve war materials or com- 
modities and services absolutely necessary 
for the successful prosecution of the war. 
All other things must be considered of 
secondary importance during an all-out war, 
and, hence, the manpower of Office of Price 
Administration cannot be dissipated in con- 
sidering price adjustments for nonessentials, 

The policy of considering price adjust- 
ments for individual concerns or for cream 
puffs and hairnets is a thing of the past. 
The Office of Price Administration recognizes 
that the impact of general regulations will 
not necessarily be the same in all localities. 
Local shortages of essentiai materials do oc- 
eur because of the fact that general regula- 
tions do not always fit specific situations. 
The present adjustment policy is predicated 
on the necessity of prompt price adjustments 
to prevent local shortages of necessities, 
Local shortage adjustment provisions con- 
tain a number of requirements that must be 
satisfled before action can be taken. In 
brief, these requirements are as follows: (1) 
the commodity or service involved must aid 
directly in the war program or be essential 
to a standard of living consistent with the 
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prosecution of the war; (2) there must be an 
existing or threatened shortage in the supply 
of such a commodity or service; (3) the 
shortage in supply must be a local one in 
which a iocal price adjustment could be in- 
strumental in substantially reducing or 
eliminating that shortage; (4) action by 
price adjustment rather than by the use of 
other measures must be consistent with 
Office of Price Administration's general price 
Policy 

It is not the intention of the Office of Price 
Administration to set up a list of commodi- 
ties and services which are essential. The 
reason for not setting such a fixed list is based 
on the fact that some items are essential 
in some areas and not essential in others. 
Likewise, some supply of some items is essen- 
tial, although a portion of a larger supply 
might not be necessary. For instance, it 
might be considered essential that there be 
some laundry service in an urban area, but it 
is possible that all of the available laundry 
service in that area may not be necessary for 
& successful prosecution of the war effort. 
Local shortages caused by failure or refusal 
of a manufacturer to produce a particular 
commodity or of a processor to render a par- 
ticular service, although resulting in a local 
shortage, will not necessarily qualify as a 
local within the meaning of the 
adjustment provisions. Likewise, a local 
shortage must not be merely incidental to a 
general shortage throughout all or most of 
the country. A local shortage exists only if 
an adequate supply of a commodity or serv- 
ice is available in other areas but not in a 
particular locality. Frequently this type of 
shortage will occur when there is sufficient 
price differential between two areas to cause 
a diversion of the supply from the low price 
area to the higher price area. 

These local shortage adjustments will 
cust marily be made by the regional Office 
of Price Administration office. There is no re- 
quired form for application, for such adjust- 
ments and an adjustment might be made 
without application if the regional office con- 
sidered it necessary to prevent a local short- 
age of an essential commodity. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of William McKinley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. H. CARSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. CARSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following proc- 
lamation of the Governor of Ohio: 


Whereas on January 29, 1943, this Nation 
will observe the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of William McKinley, the twenty- 
fifth President of the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas William McKinley was born at 
Niles, in Trumbull County, Ohio, and after 
serving with distinction in the Congress of 
the United States became the fortieth 
Governor of the State of Ohio; and 

Whereas William McKinley, as Governor of 
Ohio, represented all that is best and noblest 
in the citizenship and leadership of this State; 
and, as President of the United States, guided 
this Nation to a new position of honor and 
eminence among the nations of the world; 
and 

Whereas the memory of his splendid char- 
acter, his lofty ideals, his exemplary life, both 


public and private, and his unselfish service 
to his fellow men have endeared William 
McKinley to the hearts of all Ohioans and in- 
deed of all citizens of this Nation in whose 
service he gave his life; and 

Whereas at the base of his monument at 
the State Capital in Columbus are inscribed 
these words of William McKinley, a message 
to all peoples thoughout the ages, but a mes- 
sage of special significance to men and women 
of this age who must shape the destiny of 
the post-war world: 

“Let us ever remember that our interest is 
in concord, not conflict; and that our real 
eminence rests in the victories of peace, not 
those of war. Our earnest prayer is that God 
will graciously vouchsafe prosperity, happi- 
ness, and peace to all our neighbors; and like 
blessings to all the peoples and powers of 
earth.” 

Now, therefore, I, John W. Bricker, Gover- 
nor of the State of Ohio, do hereby designate 
the week beginning Sunday, January 24, 1943, 
as an appropriate time for a State-wide ob- 
servance of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of William McKinley; and I do 
hereby call upon all churches, schools, civic, 
patriotic, and fraternal organizations and all 
citizens to pay tribute to the memory of this 
great American and of his steadfast devotion 
to all that this Nation holds dear and sacred. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Great Seal of the State 
of Ohio to be affixed at Columbus this 12th 
day of December in the year of our Lord 1942. 

JOHN BRICKER. 


Where Uncle Pays the Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
while Congress is attempting to hold to 
a minimum expenditures not directly tied 
to the war, while Congress is confronted 
with the task of raising $16,000,000,000 
in additional taxes to meet the war cost, 
while our Nation is struggling with the 
manpower problem it is most disconcert- 
ing and disturbing to come upon the 
activities of certain Government agen- 
cies and bureaus which are flagrantly 
wasting money and manpower. I am 
incorporating herewith an editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal of January 19, 
1943, which elaborates upon one of the 
many instances of waste carried on by 
some Government agencies. We are at 
war, but even in peacetime such waste 
should not be tolerated. 

The article follows: 


WHEN UNCLE PAYS THE BILL 


Down in Paducah, Ky., we read, a Federal 
nursery school has been established to take 
care of the children of mothers working in 
the city’s war plants. It is a fine school with 
two specially trained teachers, two maids, 
a janitor, and a cook. The operating cost 
will, it is said, run to about $900 a month— 
and it now has 4 children in care. The num- 
ber may, of course, grow, but right now it is 
costing the Federal Government $225 a 
month to care for each child. 

It would be interesting, it seems to us, to 
find out just how much the mothers of these 
4 children are earning at their war work. It 
seems likely that it will be less than the 
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$225 which is being lavished on their off- 


spring. 

It would also be interesting to get an ex- 
Planation of how the manpower situation 
is improving by putting six persons to work 
taking care of the children of three or four 
women employed in factories. 

Finally it would be interesting to discover 
why a Federal agency should have estab- 
lished this school when there was already a 
community fund schoo) languishing for lack 
of patronage. 

The people who foot the bills for this sort 
of thing would like these questions answered. 
Now that an additional $16,000,000,000 is be- 
ing sought from them “for war purposes,” 
they would like even more to hear the 
answers. 


No Substitute for Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include therein an editorial 
from the Punxsutawney Spirit, Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa., entitled “No Substitute for 
Freedom”: 

NO SUBSTITUTE FOR FREEDOM 

As free American citizens we have found 
we can meet the test of war. We have the 
ability to get thirgs done. We have courage 
and daring. Our men have shown in stark 
heroism that on the military front we are 
not soft. We can fight with the tricks our 
forefathers learned from the Indians, and we 
can fight with machines. Guadalcanal and 
North Africa have proven that. In brief, we 
can win the war, 

But there is more than the military front. 
There is the home front. And here, except 
for the production miracle of industry, there 
is evidence of softness, of confusion of ideals. 
Group bickering has put the attainment of 
personal comfort and security ahead of the 
national welfare. In many quarters a desire 
to eliminate human want at one fell swoop 
has become an obsession. An agency of gov- 
ernment has even prepared a new bill of 
rights, the basic tenet of which is economic 
security. This new bill is proposed as a 
supplement to the old bill defining our liber- 
ties at the time the United States Constitu- 
tion was adopted. It puts security on a par 
with freedom, on the theory that the Amer- 
ican people will abandon freedom if they are 
not guaranteed three square meals a day. It 
implies that the American people, bitter from 
the “great depression” and fearful of post- 
war uncertainty, do not propose to go hungry, 
that if they cannot have their freedom with 
full stomachs, they will do without freedom. 

If such is true, we have drifted far from 
the ideals the Pilgrims carried ashore at 
Plymouth Rock. Even as our men on the bat- 
tlefields are now dying, the Pilgrims died and 
suffered hardship for just one reason: to pre- 
serve a spot on this globe where the individ- 
ual could be free. And they got that free- 
dom. They got it because they were tough. 
Their ideals came first, their stomachs second. 
Our men are winning battles now because 
they are tough. They are thinking of 
freedom. 

A year ago there was a grave question in 
the minds of millions as to whether we could 
arm fast enough to stem the tide of aggres- 
sion, There was an equally grave question 
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of whether we could do it without destroying 
free enterprise and representative govern- 
ment. There were those who believed it 
would take total dictatorship to beat the 
dictators. The challenge fell on industry. 
The machines had to be built by industry. 
Our natural resources and our factories had 
to be mobilized for war on a scale that 
wrought shattering changes in technique and 
precedent. Industry knew that the cracker- 
box agitators were waiting to pounce upon 
the country with revolutionary schemes at 
the slightest sign of failure. 

It is to the credit of thinking government 
Officials that revolutionary changes in govern- 
ment and industry were not forced before free 
enterprise had a chance to show what it could 
do to prove that our democracy was not a 
failure. Our factories did a magnificent job. 
In a matter of months, they underwent re- 
tooling and conversion. Today tanks, air- 
planes, guns, ships, are rolling off the as- 
sembly lines by the scores of thousands. 
Our war production has caught and passed 
the dictator enemy who spent years producing 
for war under an elaborate “economic secu- 
rity” program which by its very completeness 
had destroyed individual freedom—the same 
years that our industries continued to pro- 
duce for America’s unregimented, peaceful 
millions. Back of the manufacturers stand 
American farm producers and distributors, 
together with the metal and coal mines, the 
oil, the power and transportation industries. 
They feed our war workers and keep the ma- 
terials moving into the assembly lines. 

The end of the war may be distant still, 
yet it ir in sight. Again free enterprise faces 
a challenge. And again it faces it against 
a backdrop of threats. Those threats are 
cloaked in the prevalent idea that a full 
stomach is an inalienable right. Far-sighted 
leaders know that the challenge of the post- 
war world will be the toughest of all. It will 
be far tougher than the facts justify because 
of demagogic attempts to soften our people 
with illusory social dreams of total economic 
security. - 

But industry is making its plans. These 
plans will have to be daring Industry must 
go on the offensive. It must show that un- 
precedented production under a system of free 
enterprise is the only sure way to build a last- 
ing peace under the banner of individual free- 
dom, It must lay the groundwork for this 
production now. Axe it must have the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all Americans on the 
home front. There is no room for tke labor 
racketeer any more than for the exploiting 
capitalist or the faithless politician. 

We on the home front must do a lot of 
clear thinking. We must now be hardened by 
a determination that above all else we must 
save the right of the individual to be free. 
We must realize now and in the peace to 
come, that individual freedom is more im- 
portant than individual comfort. Bitter ex- 
perience has demonstrated that without free- 
dom there can be neither comfort nor secu- 
rity. We must reaffirm our belief in our con- 
stitutional government. 


The Patient Postman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 


Appendix of the Recor an article from 
the January 25 issue of the Boston Daily 


Record, of Boston, Mass., entitled “The 
Patient Postman.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PATIENT POSTMAN 


Any general impression that the long- 
sought wage increase for post-office workers 
was accomplished by passage of the Mead- 
Ramspeck bill will be promptly dispelled 
when the public examines the terms of that 
feeble stopgap. 

The Seventy-seventh Congress, in effect, 
evaded the issue with a meaningless gesture. 
The Mead-Ramspeck bill merely provides ex- 
tra pay for overtime work. 

This will help a few clerks who put in long 
hours during the holiday rushes, but the 
majority of postal employees do not work 
overtime. 

Fortunately, the makeshift bill expires on 
April 30. 

There is opportunity for the new Congress 
to reopen the matter with honesty and sin- 
cerity and justice. 

The postal personnel has not had a wage 
increase since 1925. 

Instead they have had pay cuts, in 1932 
and 1933. 

Add to this direct cut the factor of rising 
prices during the 17 intervening years, and 
we have not only a financial crisis for the 
loyal, experienced, and patient postmen, but 
a gross injustice against them. 

It is an obvious fact that in wartime the 
services of communication are vital to the 
Nation and that the post office is the core and 
soul of communications. 

To ignore the needs and deserts of postal 
workers, to force them into other kinds of 
war work where they receive decent wages 
and fair treatment, is deliberately to injure 
this vitally essential service. 

The last Congress, and several Congresses 
before, have hemmed and hawed, procrasti- 
nated, quibbled, and finally awarded a stone 
where bread was wanted. 

Timid and time-serving legislators found 
it convenient and safe to ignore a body of in- 
valuable public servants who could not strike, 
nor lobby, nor exert pressure in other ways. 

But the same legislators found it necessary 
at the same time to give preferential treat- 
ment to other labor groups who could, and 
did, strike, lobby, and turn other necessary 
screws. 

The Mead-Ramspeck bill should be al- 
lowed to expire without regret or help. 

It should be replaced by a practical, gen- 
erous, and equitable measure, giving the 
postal people what they deserve and what 
they need in order to live. 

This is not only just, but sensible. 

It is the only way the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress can correct the economic and social 
myopia that notably, in this instance, marred 
the action of its predecessor. 


Explanation of Ruml Income-Tax Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, on January 
6, 1943, the opening day of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, I introduced House 
Joint Resolution 30, a pay-as-you-go 
income-tax plan, I extended my re- 
marks in the January 12 issue of the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in which I urged 
this Congress to supplant our present 
antiquated income-tax system with a 
modern streamlined pay-as-you-go plan. 
The sentiment of the Nation seems to be 
overwhelmingly in favor of a pay-as-you- 
go plan, according to the Gallup poll of 
January 23, which states that 90 percent 
of the American taxpayers favor such a 
plan. I feel certain this Congress will 
meet the challenge and enact such a plan 
into law. Few people fully understand 
the Ruml plan, and I am therefore in- 
cluding in my remarks an article by 
Lewis Haney, professor of economics, 
New York University, which appeared in 
one of the New York newspapers, as said 
article clearly explains the Ruml plan. 
It is one of the best explanations I have 
ever read, and his statement imparts 
with simplicity the pay-as-you-go in- 
come-tax plan: 

HANEY EXPLAINS RUML INCOME-TAX PLAN 

A Brooklyn reader asks: “Will you pleaso 
explain the Rumi tax plan before we come to 
blows and our family is broken up. Some 
claim, as Mr. Roosevelt does, that the Gov- 
ernment would lose a year’s tax. But since I 
must pay my income tax year after year in 
consecutive payments, what can the Gov- 
ernment lose? I will bet that my check- 
book will show no tax payment missed.” 

It is amazing that there is such a per- 
sistent misunderstanding concerning this 
matter. But people who can believe that in- 
ternal public debt makes no difference, be- 
cause we “owe it to ourselves,” can believe 
most anything, I suppose. 

The plain fact is that the Government 
could not and would not lose a dollar of taxes 
as a result of adopting the pay-as-you-go 
plan. The Government has to collect a large 
amount of taxes every year. If the pay-as- 
you-go plan were adopted now, the Govern- 
ment would collect about the same amount 
of taxes this year as it would get under the 
old scheme. Probabiy it would collect more. 
The same would be true next year, and the 


. year after that, and so on to the end of time. 


The so-called Ruml plan does not propose 
that anyone's taxes be eliminated, or that the 
Government lose a nickel of revenue. In no 
year would anyone get out of paying an in- 
come tax. 

What it does propose is merely that the 
base for figuring the tax be shifted. The 
taxes we pay in 1943 would be figured on the 
income earned in 1943, instead of on the in- 
come earned in 1942. And hereafter we 
would always pay our income taxes each year 
as usual, and would pay according to our 
current earnings instead of the past. 

It is something like taking water out of a 
stream. The stream flows by eternally. For 
pumping the water, you may put the pipe in 
the stream at one point or another. The 
water is much the same, and the effect on the 
stream is much the same, even if you take 
water out farther down the stream. 

Just so, the stream of national income 
flows on from year to year. The Government 
has to pump or siphon out from this stream 
a certain amount each year. What difference 
does it make whether it collects on the basis 
of volume at one point or another? 

I know of no other way to pass to a pay-as- 
you-go basis than to begin to figure our taxes 
on the basis of our current incomes. 

Such a shift is important now. It is esti- 
mated that 27,000,000 people now are liable 
to pay income taxes—over 20,000,000 of them 
paying for the first time. What do you think 
will happen if those taxes are not withheld 
by employers at the source? 

I am inclined to think that millions of 
persons would (1) misunderstand, (2) for- 
get, (3) neglect, (4) be unable, or (5) will- 
fully refuse to pay their income taxes. If the 
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Government were to try to collect direct from 
each individual, and to rely on sayings out of 
past income, its collection forces would break 
down. Then the of income taxes 
would become a joke—like prohibition was. 

After all, we can’t put millions of ourselves 
in jail. 

“There are none so blind as those who 
won't see.” I suppose that a war worker who 
expects to get bigger pay this year than last 
thinks he will be hit harder if his tax is 
figured on his 1943 income. But he is going 
to have to pay on it someday. And I ask 
you: How much of his 1942 income does he 
have left now? 


Social Security and the Beveridge Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr, PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted, I wish to in- 
clude an address on Social Security and 
the Beveridge Plan delivered by the Hon- 
orable W. Arthur Simpson, old-age as- 
sistance commission chairman, of Ver- 
mont, at a meeting of the Rotary Club 
of Montpelier on January 18. 

It is with some pride that I say there 
is no man in the country who speaks 
more authoritatively on the subject of 
social security than does Arthur Simp- 
son. To a long and careful study of all 
matters included, from both a State and 
National standpoint, with respect to the 
theory involved, he has added a prac- 
tical experience as an administrator 
which justifies him to speak with genu- 
ine authority. 

The address follows: 


It is an encouraging sign that people are 
talking about the sort of world we are to live 
in after the war. It is well to have Utopian 
ideals even if they must be eventually formu- 
lated along more practical lines. The over- 
whelming majority of the American people 
realize that the United States must assume 
some definite leadership in world affairs when 
this terrible conflict is terminated but the 
idea of “living unto ourselves” will be vigor- 
ously promulgated by isolationists notwith- 
standing our great expenditure of lives and 
treasure. We have in this country two promi- 
nent groups, some in the administration 
steadily going to the left and some in the 
opposition firmly resolved to restore the old 
order. We desperately need a practical com- 
mon ground for those realistic enough to see 
that sacrifice, hard living, and sound thinking 
are what is needed in a post war world. What 
we need to know is that Uncle Sam can be 
neither a Shylock nor a Santa Claus and that 
the most expensive war in history will prevent 
us from assuming the latter role even if we 
desired. 

An attempt is about to be made to vastly 
expand social reforms through further liber- 
alization and extension of the social-security 

and much has been said about the 
Beveridge plan which has recently been ad- 
vanced as a post war program in Great 
Britain. The Beveridge plan proposes a sys- 
tem of old-age pensions for those above work- 
ing age, a system of children allowances to 
those below working age and benefits to those 
of working age not gainfully employed. Bene- 
Ata would include children allowances 


adequate for subsistence without other means, 
unemployment benefits for an unlimited 
period, old-age pensions as a matter of right, 
widowhood benefits, industrial disability 
benefit payment for other disability and 
rehabilitation, medical treatment including 
hospital, dental, ophthalmic and convales- 
cent homes for the whole family and burial 
benefits at death. 

These cradle-to-the-grave programs would 
be financed by security contributions from 
all employees under contract services, all 
others gainfully occupied including employ- 
ers, traders, independent workers of all kinds, 
and housewives. Employers of persons un- 
der contract service would also contribute 
and an additional amount would be con- 
tributed from the National Treasury. The 
cost of this stupendous program, although 
providing payments which would be deemed 
inadequate by our own social reformers, is, of 
course, an item of concern to the British 
people and it is uncertain whether it could 
be financed except in periods of great pros- 
perity and vast employment. This, of course, 
is the question which has not yet been deter- 
mined for our social-security programs in 
the United States. 

The theory that contributions should be 
increased during periods of prosperity in order 
to establish a large reserve for periods of ad- 
versity seems sound in theory but if a gov- 
ernment is spending more than its income, as 
all nations are doing today, and the reserve 
is spent for armies, navies, armament and 
other expenses as it Js in this country, there 
will actually be no reserve when depression 
comes except as contributions may be made 
by those employed or by new taxation for an 
already heavily taxed people. Any system of 
this nature is dependent on continued con- 
tributions to the fund to meet the Govern- 
ment I O U's. 

Already some of our less ambitious but 
very liberal State programs of public as- 
sistance are running into financial difficulties 
incidental to the war where gasoline ration- 
ing is causing curtailment of horse racing, 
dog racing pari-mutuel betting, and other- 
activities from which revenue has been se- 
cured. It is fortunate that we have been less 
ambitious but more practical in Vermont, 

The United States faces many financial 
problems with heavy taxation, tremendous 
debts, and the expense and difficulty of feed- 
ing our allies and the peoples of the coun- 
tries we occupy. Both the Social Security 
Board and the National Resources Planning 
Board have prepared suggestions for the 
President and Congress and they are known 
to be somewhat similar and the cost of either 
plan would be 10 percent of the Nation's 
pay roll. This on top of a Victory tax of 5 
percent with a prospect of being increased to 
10 percent, a pay-as-you-go income tax of 
possibly 20 to 30 percent for the lower 
brackets, local and State taxes, together with 
the probability of a sales tax would virtually 
place all Americans on a low-subsistence 
level We need to make our present pro- 
grams sound before embarking on new ones 
which may wreck the entire system. 

This is the year when war will really begin 
to hurt us, when casualty lists will be greater, 
when taxes will be higher, when rationing 
will be tougher, and our whole life must be 
one of sacrifice and toil. We all want to gain 
a greater future for America but we cannot 
destroy a great proportion of the material 
wealth of the world or expend it in powder, 
shot, and shell without severe economic 
aftermaths and a long period of rebuilding 
and reconstruction. 

This has been the experience of all the 
ages. 

A person does his fellow citizens no serv- 
ice if he paints the future in terms of a life 
of milk and honey. Life magazine for Jan- 
wary 18 contains the following significant 
statement: 
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“A democratic statesman is, of course, tied 
to his people. And yet, because the ties are 
never absolutely rigid, he always has a fun- 
damental choice. He can choose (1) to ex- 
press the will of the people, right or wrong; 
or (2) knowing that he is better informed, 
to press his convictions, not alone with fine 
words, but with tough argument, deeds, and 
the acceptance of political risks. It is ar- 
guable that either of these courses is ad- 
missible. But the tragedy of the last decade 
lies in the fact that our leaders sought to 
straddle both of them. Like the President 
when he signed the fatal Neutrality Act, 
they have acted one way and talked another. 
The White Book itself is a gigantic straddle. 
It justifies itself for doing what the people 
wanted by proving that the Department knew 
all along that what the people wanted was 
wrong.” 

We are destined for bitter disappointment 
if we think that freedom from want will 
rise full-fledged from the ashes of this great 
war. 

It will require many years and many gen- 
erations to turn the entire world into the 
single, large, and prosperous workshop, re- 
gardless of language, race, or previous con- 
dition of ancestral glory, which it is ulti- 
mately destined to be. - 

Life means change and this is not the first 
time that the human race has been faced 
by emergency. Instead of being more prodi- 
gal, we need to become more industrious, 
more practical, more prudent, and to build 
mo endeavor to higher and higher 
levels. 

If free enterprise and the democratic way 
of life are to survive, it must be through the 
elimination of prejudices, hatred, and class 
advantage and through cooperative com- 
munities and states, established on Christian 
principles. 

Freedom from want eannot be forced on a 
democracy or given a democracy. It must be 
won by them. Winning it needs courage, 
faith, sense, national unity—courage to face 
facts and difficulties and overcome them, 
faith in our future and ideals, freedom, the 
fair play for which century after century of 
our forefathers were prepared to die. 

This is the social security which the world 
of today and the world of tomorrow 30 
urgently needs. 


Is Ameriea Passing the Lord and Praising 
the Ammunition? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp the following ad- 
dress by Paul E. Martin, minister of the 
Methodist Church, Cambridge, which 
comes to me from my good friend Mr. 
G. E. Simon, lawyer and patriot, of 
Cambridge, Nebr.: 

I, INTRODUCTION 

With phrasing adapted from a reputed 
actual happening at the Pearl Harbor attack, 
Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition, 
current hit song, has brought the Lord's name 
to the lips of millions. 

But how strange it is that many of those 
who take this sacred name on their ips know 
nothing of His wonderous person and works. 
Here is what they are actually doing: They 
are passing the Lord and praising the am- 
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munition. For, does not America boast of its 
productive capacity and that our planes, 
tanks, and ammunition will eventually blow 
the enemy right out of the war? 

Time magazine for January 11, 1943, states: 
“The total production is to be up 100 per- 
cent. For a hint of what this means, citizens 
could remember the Government's recent an- 
nouncement that 49,000 planes were produced 
last year. Left for the man in the street will 
be what officials term ‘a lean but healthy 
civilian economy.’ To many who have not 
yet felt the full pinch of war, the degree of 
leanness will be surprising before year’s end.” 

But how often do we actually seek the 
Lord and look to Him for help? The mis- 
take, in my own personal opinion, and it 
amounts to a great sin, is that we are 
simply passing the Lord and praising the am- 
munition. 

The main thesis of this sermon is not to 
be limited to the statement alone, namely, 
“Passing the Lord and praising the am- 
munition,” but we are speaking more spe- 
cifically of putting God in a secondary place 
and letting other worldly things take 
precedence over spiritual values of life. 
Therefore, when the statement is used, 
“Passing the Lord and praising the ammu- 
nition,” we shall not confine our interests to 
that alone, but also to otber worldly things. 
Eddie Rickenbacker has called them the 
mere things of life in times of great crisis. 

Before we begin the statements concern- 
ing who God is and the person of God, it is 
my purpose to state my own position about 
the war. If it is being fought for our free- 
dom of democracy, our religious liberty, and 
all that for which our forefathers have fought 
and given their lives, and for all that which 
is right and holy, and for making this a 
better world in which to live, then it has 
my wholehearted cooperation and sympa- 
thies. I shall be very patriotic if this war 
is being fought in the interest of the above 
mentioned facts and I shali continue to be- 
lieve this until I have been made to believe 
to the contrary. However, if it is being 
fought for the sake of power and greed, then 
I shall say that this war is wrong, like all 
wars which have been fought for that pur- 
pose only. 

Il, WHO IS GOD?—THE PERSON OF GOD 


First of all, let us understand what the 
Scripture has to say about the Lord. He- 
brews I: 1-3: “God, who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spake in time pat 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by 
His Son, whom He hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also He made the worlds; 
who being the brightness of His glory, and 
the express image of His person, and up- 
holding all things by the word of His power, 
when He had by Himself purged our sins, 
sat down on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high.” 

In this remarkable declaration we see that 
the Lord is the eternal Son of God. He is 
the Creator of the universe. He is the one 
who purges sin. He is living now in Heaven. 

Is there any reason why we should take 
the name of Deity lightly on our lips? Es- 
pecially when it is to be used in a current hit 
song Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammu- 
nition. 

To know this One is the grandest experi- 
ence in life. He alone has the key to the 
past, present, and future and a life en- 
trusted to the Son of God is a life of fruit- 
fulness and victory, a victory that may be 
individual or national. But why is it that 
so many folk are passing by our God and 
praising all things save our Lord and Savior? 
The answer, when it comes to my personal 
conviction, and it is a conviction rather 
than an opinion, is sin. Oh, if only men 
could see the exceeding sinfulness of sin and 
God's awful punishment for it, they would 


hasten to bow at the Savior’s feet and never 
again use that sacred name in such a flip- 
pant manner. Unless America repents and 
turns to God, she will eternally perish. 

It is this God of whom we speak who shall 
Save America from her sins. He is the one 
who purges sin. 


II. WHAT CAN GOD DO FOR THE WORLD?—GOD’S 
WORKS 

The news which God has for a sinful world 
is all good news. The word “gospel” it- 
self, when translated, means “good news.” 
Romans 5: 6-8 states what God can do for 
a world that needs His guiding hand: “For 
when we were yet without strength, in due 
time Christ died for the ungodly. * * * 
God commendeth His love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

Now, as to our answer to the above ques- 
tion, namely, What can God do for the world? 
here it is very briefly: If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus Christ, 
+ > + thou shalt be saved.” This is what 
God is able to do for the world if it will only 
begin praising Him and putting in the back- 
ground other worldly things. Let us cease 
forever passing the Lord and praising the 
ammunition. When there has been repent- 
ance toward God and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ, then, and only then, may we as 
a nation truly have the right to praise the 
Lord, 

Why are we as a nation praising the am- 
munition and passing our God? It is simply 
because we do not know God and are not 
acquainted with the business of God and the 
Kingdom of God. 

"Something happened this past week, as 
may be found recorded in Time magazine, 
January 11, 1943, which in a measure con- 
vinces me that America is in grave danger 
of passing the Lord and praising other worldly 
things, and also praising man. The follow- 
ing is quoted from Time magazine: 

“In Washington the United Nations lost a 
campaign. It was not military. News from 
the battle fronts was still excellent. It had 
nothing to do with production. That war 
was being won over and over again. The 
misfortune was the failure of the United 
States to practice the United Nations prin- 
ciple that it had preached—with the result 
that a great and good ally was slowly losing 
faith. 

“From Chungking, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek sent orders that the Chinese mili- 
tary mission which came to the United States 
last April to plan a united strategy against 
the Jap in the Far East should return home. 
No explanation was given. None was needed, 

“Everyone who had followed the mission's 

knew that it had been ignored and 
rebuffed. Its leader, brilliant General Hsiung 
Shih-fel, had been assured a place at the 
tables where United Nations high strategy is 
made. Nothing happened. No invitation to 
sit in on the councils ever arrived. Probably 
most of the trouble was a vast and inex- 
cusable neglect. 

“One noted Chinese who did not have to 
conceal his bitterness was Philosopher- 
Author Lin Yutang. Said he: ‘Let me ask 
the American people a question: Why should 
not General Hsiung leave? Of what use can 
his presence in Washington be to the Allied 
cause—since the leaders of the United Na- 
tions appear to be far from ready to share 
with China a unified strategy against Japan? 
The enormous reser voir of goodwill between 
China and America is being severely drawn 
upon. . „ orn 

When one considers that China is under 
the leadership of a Christian man, and when 
it looks as if here was a grand opportunity 
for America to link up herself with a Chris- 
tian nation, one cannot help but think “Is 
America Passing the Lord and Praising the 
Ammunition?” Unless America repents and 
turns to God, she shall eternally perish. 
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Inaugural Address of Hon. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, Governor of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
third inaugural address at Boston, Janu- 
ary 7, 1943, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, said: 


While our country is at war, there is only 
one question to consider: How can our Com- 
monwealth best contribute to the winning of 
the war as quickly as possible? 


He urged the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts to adopt, in its deliberations, the 
watchwords: 


Maintain, improve, curtail, postpone, and 
prepare. 


Because I believe that the philosophy 
of government in a time of national peril 
ps set forth by Governor Saltonstall is 
so admirably expressive of the hopes and 
purposes of the American people with 
reference to cooperation of the States in 
the prosecution of the war, and is so 
clear a call to a unified spirit of service 
and sacrifice in the national emergency, 
I deem it appropirate that this hopeful 
and inspiring message be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The address follows: 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the 
Henorable Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, the people of Massachusetts have chosen 
us to serve them in one of the most critical 
times in the history of our country. Our 
decisions on their problems must be made 
in a world filled with violence, haste, anxiety, 
and sorrow. We must not fail. 

While our country is at war, there is only 
one question to consider: How can our 
Commonwealth best contribute to the win- 
ning of the war as quickly as possible? 
This has been the only policy that has 
guided my action since the legislature last 
met. It was made possible by the legis- 
lature’s unanimously giving me very full and 
complete powers to take those steps needed 
to back up the war policies of our country. 
Now it becomes the only policy which must 
govern our joint actions. 

By means of executive war orders I was 
able to handle each situation as it arose. 
Hence my recommendations are necessarily 
few. When the war is won—and if our pray- 
ers are answered that victory will come 
soon—we can readily meet together at short 
notice to deal with the problems that may 
then arise. 

The time is not for words, but action. 
Your session will be short and businesslike. 
Of that Iam sure. As guides to bending all 
our thought and energy to the war effort, 
I urge you to— 

Maintain those services which are essential 
to health and strength on the home front. 

Improve the management of public busi- 
ness. In the face of growing Federal taxes 
and the drain on manpower, be more efficient 
than ever in order to get the best out of the 
manpower and dollars available. 

Curtail, reduce, or eliminate all services not 
materially contributing to the prosecution of 
the war, and utilize the services of every 
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employee for the most vital duties without 
impairing any civil-service rights. 

Postpone any construction of roads and 
buildings not directly vital to the war. Be- 
cause of priorities and greater war needs, no 
nonwar construction now. 

Prepare for the days of peace, when em- 
ployment and other post-war problems will be 
enormous. Reduce or eliminate debts. Build 
up savings by curtailing nonessentials. 

Therefore, in our deliberations, let main- 
tain, improve, curtail, postpone, and prepare 
be our watchwords. 

We must harden ourselves to doing with- 
out. We must endure hardship. But, above 
all, we must keep our war program rolling at 
top speed over every obstacle. 

At the moment the fuel shortage is critical 
and other shortages will arise. These place 
a great responsibility on Massachusetts citi- 
zens. As a State, we have no control over 
rationing, but we must be treated fairly and 
not suffer uselessly. To this end I have ap- 
pointed Col. Thomas F. Sullivan as State 
emergency conservator. In the past year I 
have constantly attempted to see that Mas- 
sachusetts gets its full share of fuel. The 
picture changes rapidly, but I am confident 
that our people, once they understand the 
need for any new action, and realize what is 
expected of them, will outdo themselves to 
carry on. Patriotism is stronger than 
policing. 

More than 225,000 men and women from. 
Massachusetts are serving in the armed 
forces of the United States. With this en- 
rollment, we are high among the first ten 
States in proportion to population. Of this 
record we are proud. Our minds and 
hearts are with those boys and girls. We 
want them back home. As they return, we 
must be prepared to assist them. Planning 
for post-war employment of our returning 
veterans is an essential part of our present 
job. I recommend that the measures as- 
sisting veterans of other wars be studied and 
those helpful to and needed by the present 
veterans be extended to them as liberally as 
possible. 

Our Committee on Public Safety has done 
an outstanding job in organizing civilian de- 
tense. Its work must go on. 

Our State guard has done a pioneer job in 
training for modern defense in any emer- 
gency. Its service must go forward. 

The splendid work of our teachers in regis- 
trations and our citizens on rationing and 
selective service boards has made possible 
our fuller participation in the war effort. 
This activity must continue until the war 
is won. 

The team play of our workers and man- 
agement has won for Massachusetts thus far 
70 Army and Navy E awards for produc- 
tion—the second highest total of any State. 
Any action you can take to make possible 
still greater use of manpower, or woman- 
power, and more speedy production, I will 
gladly endorse. 

In plants and industries not directly en- 
gaged in war production there is a shortage 
of manpower due to the war. To meet vital 
civilian needs, these plants must be kept 
efficient. I, therefore, recommend that you 
grant to the commissioner of labor and in- 
dustries the same powers in all plants and 
industries that he now has in war production. 
I also recommend increasing the maximum 
benefit rates for unemployment compensation 
along the lines which will be suggested to 
you by the advisory council of the employ- 
ment security division. 

- The entire State is still shaken by the most 
tragic disaster in Boston’s history—the Co- 
coanut Grove fire. This must never happen 
again in Massachusetts. I recommend the 
immediate study, review, and revision, where 

, of our laws to safety 
at all places where the public gather. Di- 
vided authority must be eliminated, Respon- 


sibility must be definite and fixed. Enforce- 
ment must have no loopholes. 

So far as Boston is concerned, the licensing 
board is a logical body to assume this re- 
sponsibility. Sufficient authority, funds, and 
qualified personnel must be assigned to this 
board to perform its duty, 

Farmers are face to face with serious war 
problems and have suffered a severe loss of 
manpower. Any help you ean give our dairy 
and other farmers, I will gladly endorse. Re- 
member, they are providing our necessities of 
life in greater quantities than ever before. 

The care of our people in institutions, 
when facilities cannot be expanded to meet 
crying needs, becomes in reality a war prob- 
lem. A year ago I initiated a survey of the 
available accommodations for patients and 
inmates in State, county, and municipal in- 
stitutions. This revealed that if all facilities 
were cooperatively used, overcrowding could 
be greatly relieved. Some transfers between 
State agencies have been accomplished with 
beneficial results. More can be done if cer- 
tain legal and physical restrictions are cor- 
rected. I recommend your careful consid- 
eration of the suggestions in the special sur- 
vey on this subject, dated June 1, 1942. 

In the light of rapidly changing conditions 
I also recommend that you carefully consider 
the suggestions made to you by the commis- 
sioner of public welfare on the administra- 
tion of old age assistance. 

Our judicial system must function effi- 
clently under war conditions. I recommend 
that during wartimes you consider the re- 
vision of jury service. 

Action of State and local governments ip 
fiscal affairs must help maintain national 
economic stability and build a cushion 
against post-war shocks, Federal taxes are 
rising enormously. Our people expect us to 
help them by keeping State and local taxes 
as low as possible. For that reason, I shall 
recommend no new taxes. At the same time, 
I feel that present revenues must be main- 
tained, in order to continue to keep the State 
tax burden on local communities as low as 
possible. We must pay our bills; we must 
continue to retire debt; and we must accu- 
mulate reserves. It is better to prepare now 
for the future than to borrow heavily later. 
General or special reserves may be set up 
and duly protected against premature or un- 
economical expenditure. A fund for use in 
case of disaster must continue to be im- 
mediately available. I recommend that you 
pass the necessary legislation to permit mu- 
nicipalities to set up such reserves and the 
State again to build up its war emergency 
fund. I shall report in my budget message 
on the use made of that fund. What is left 
of it, if any, can be used for post-war pur- 
poses when peace comes. 

I have already discussed the war problems 
as they apply to our State and local govern- 
ments, but there are post-war difficulties 
which government alone cannot solve. That 
must be done by all of us as individuals— 
upon our own initiative, imagination, cour- 
age, assumption of risk, and all those qual- 
ities which have made America great. 

For a year now, a committee appointed by 
me has made preliminary studies to deter- 
mine: (1) Those skills for which our workers 
are best fitted; (2) the possibilities of getting 
war industries quickly converted to peace 
production; (3) the possibilities of encour- 
aging all industry to meet unemployment 
conditions sure to follow the ending of war. 

I recommend that the creation of this com- 
mittee and its work receive your support. 
The all-important objective will be to create 
positions in private industry. 

During the early readjustment from war 
to peace, employment will be supplemented 
by carefully thought-out public works. Our 
Commonwealth and many of its communities 
are already making specific plans for this 
purpose. A special committee under the 
leadership of the Commissioner of Adminis- 
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tration and finance has been preparing a 
State program, which for reasons of organiza- 
tion I recommend be carried further by a 
group consisting of the State Emergency 
Public Works Commission and the chairman 
of the State Planning Board. 

One such project which demands our im- 
mediate attention is the enlargement of the 
East Boston Airport. This can be com- 
menced now without interfering with the 
war effort by the purchase of additional land 
and by using fill, from time to time available 
and otherwise wasted. The future of Mas- 
sachusetts and New England will depend 
greatly on air transport. Our present air- 
port is inadequate, even now, and entirely in- 
adequate for the tremendous expansion of 
air transport sure to come at the close of the 
war. I strongly recommend a bond issue of 
$3,000,000 for enlarging this airport in addi- 
tion to funds already appropriated and still 
available. 

In considering all the subjects which will 
come before you, the constant question which 
you must ask yourself is, “Will the action 
we take help win the war?” In the critical 
bygone days of American history Massa- 
chusetts has gloriously played her part. To 
that illustrious role will be added the year 
1943, if we here assembled do our full share. 
That is the tremendous task for all of us. 
You and I today face a great challenge and 
a greater opportunity. 

Initiative, courage, tolerance, patience, 
vigllance, and faith bring order, justice, and 
personal freedom. There is no sacrifice too 
great for us to make that we may Keep these 
blessings for ourselves; and that others may 
enjoy them in the future. 

Not since the grim years of the Civil War 
has our country faced a graver crisis. The 
fierce trial through which we now pass, as 
Abraham Lincoln so nobly said, “Will light 
us down to honor or dishonor, to the latest 
generation.” We are ready to meet our chal- 
lenge as he met his. With God's help, to- 
gether we will go forward to victory and 


lasting peace. 


Meet an Economic Royalist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding, by request, the following edi- 
torial by Thomas O’B. Flynn, editor of 
the Wheeling Intelligencer, of Wheeling, 
W. Va., entitled “Meet an Economic 
Royalist”: 

MEET AN ECONOMIC ROYALIST 

Elsewhere in this issue the Intelligencer 
prints a letter written to the president of 
Geneva College by Mr. M. L. Benedum, the 
oil man. 

The people of West Virginia know Mike 
Benedum. He began his career here and 
never has lost touch with the people of this 
State. We hope every reader of the In- 
telligencer will take the time to read Mr. 
Benedum’s letter, and can only regret that 
every citizen of the United States cannot 
read it, and with the same understanding of 
the background and record of the man who 
wrote it. 

We think the letter is important because 
it deals so simply, so convincingly and sin- 
cerely with one phase of a governmental con- 
cept which, if it prevails, is as certain to 
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make this country over into something alien 
to what we have cherished for a century and 
a half as the night is certain to follow the 
day. 

Mr. Benedum shows with crystal clarity 
what it will mean, not to the rich man, but 
to the country, its culture, and its institu- 
tions, if the pending proposal to limit all in- 
dividual income to $25,000 a year goes 
through. 

But that’s only one, and the less important 
effect, of a governmental policy of which this 
salary-limitation proposal is but a manifes- 
tation. 

The theory seems to be that no man can 
amass wealth save at the expense of others; 
that there is just so much to go ‘round, and 
that when one man has more than his share 
others must do without. It holds that the 
concentration of great wealth, even substan- 
tial wealth, in the hands of relatively few 
individuals makes for the oppression and 
economic slavery of the masses. Therefore, 
a benevolent government must not only 
break up large fortunes but prevent their 
accumulation in the future. 

You see where it leads. Its logical end 
must be collectivism—common ownership of 
wealth, which is the means of production; the 
national economy managed by a central gov- 
ernment for the benefit of all of the people. 
That has been the unswerving path of the 
New Deal from the very beginning, manifested 
in the phase we are here considering by the 
smear campaign against individual bigness 
in the business world, from the “economic 
royalist” sneer down to the salary-limitation 
proposal. 

The practical question, therefore, arises: Is 
the sort of existence envisioned by these 
prophets of a new order superior or inferior, 
viewed from the standpoint of all of the 
people, to what we have had heretofore in 
this country? 

We do not propose going here into a com- 
prehensive discussion of socialism versus the 
private enterprise system. But there are sev- 
eral obvious flaws in the particular phase of 
the New Deal doctrine we now are considering 
which should appeal immediately, it would 
seem to us, to all normal Americans. 

In the first place it isn't true that men of 
wealth can get it only by taking it from 
others. The truth is that most of them 
create it, at least in the sense of making it 
available. In the second place, it isn't true 
that the possession or control of great wealth 
means that the r consumes all or 
even a substantial part of it himself, or has 
the exclusive enjoyment of all that it means 
in the way of human welfare. 

We don’t mean by this that there are no 
crooks or greedy, selfish individuals among 
men of wealth. We don't mean that nobody 
has gotten rich by taking advantage of others, 
by robbing others, by outsmarting those with 
whom they deal. We don’t mean that men 
have not abused the power given them by pos- 
session of wealth. By no means. There are 
villains in every walk of life. And we must 
have laws and a vigilant government to pro- 
tect the weak from the strong. Certainly. 
But we do mean that by and large men of 
wealth have largely created what they possess 
and that they have managed it in the public 
interest to vastly greater advantage than any 
government could. And the important thing 
is not the wealthy class, but the system which 
made it possible for these men to amass 
wealth. 

Take the case of Mike Benedum. We 
simply deny, flatly and without qualification, 
that Mike Benedum climbed to a place of 
economic eminence on the backs of other 
men. And we believe Mr. Benedum to be 
typical of his class. 

What is his record? He started with noth- 
ing but his brain and his body. Intelligence, 
courage, vision, character, stamina, a bound- 
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less capacity for hard work—these were his 
tools. With them he pioneered in oil devel- 
opment in many parts of this and other 
countries, building, building throughout the 
years. How much Mike Benedum has con- 
tributed to human progress through the dis- 
covery and production of oil; how many com- 
munities his enterprises have brought eco- 
nomic improvement to; how many individ- 
uals he has provided gainful employment for, 
directly and indirectly, all aside from the 
human happiness he has spread through the 
direct contribution of his own money, no- 
body ever will know. But it is obvious that 
the beneficial influence of his activities has 
been very wide and very great. On the other 
hand, if any human has suffered because of 
Mr. Benedum’s wealth or his accumulation 
of wealth, that fact is not apparent. 

What happens to M. L. Benedum and his 
property is of relatively little importance, as 
he himself would be the first to admit. But 
what happens to the system of government, 
the way of life that made his career possible 
is important. 

Does any intelligent man or woman ac- 
tually believe that this country would have 
been better off today had we adopted 75 years 
or so ago a system of government under 
which this man could not have done the 


things he did do? 


Attention of O. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK FELLOWS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Bangor (Maine) Daily News of 
January 20, 1943: 

ATTENTION OF OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


Young Representative EDWIN ARTHUR Hatr— 
Cornell man to Congressman, Binghamton, 
N. Y., to Washington, D. C.—speaks his mind 
courageously and blasts the newest Office of 
Price Administration motor-car exactions: 

“There is no law on the books which for- 
bids an automobile owner to use his gas 
ration as he pleases.” 

No, Mr. Hatz; there is no such law. 

No, Office of Price Administration; there 
is only your flat. 

And that’s what's the matter with this 
whole automobile show. 

The recent prohibitions are sectional. 

They are in ludicrous and irrational con- 
tradiction to the spirit of other of Office of 
Price Administration's self-set standards. 

They are essentially wanton and morally 
indefensible. 

SECTIONAL 


They apply to only 17 States of the Union. 

They say that sauce for the goose is no 
longer sauce for the gander, 

They say that what may be innocent in 
Bangor, Mich., is treason in Bangor, Maine. 


CONTRADICTORY 


Drink rationing decrees that a citizen may 
have only 1 pound of coffee in 5 weeks— 
but it doesn't decree that a citizen mustn't 
drink all his coffee at one breakfast. 

Food rationing permits you only 1 cup 
of sugar per week—but it doesn't forbid you 
to put all that cupful into a single sponge 
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cake—if you suffer from a super-sweet 
sponge-cake complex, 

Clothes rationing orders a man to curtail 
the amount of cloth in his trousers—but it 
doesn’t compel him to leave his trousers at 
home when he goes to a dance. 

Leather as well as gas is a wartime critical 
material. If it is a misdemeanor to drive 
to the movies on gas legally obtained, why 
isn’t it a misdemeanor to walk to the movies 
on leather legally obtained? 


MORALLY INDEFENSIBLE 


+ 

These Office of Price Administration pro- 
hibitions are an authoritarian interference 
with the natural prerogative of free will. 

Man-made law may interfere with free 
will insofar as man-made law says, “If you 
do wrong, I shall punish you.” Man-made 
law may even define what “wrong” is—for the 
individual and so long as the wrongs defined 
are acts by which their doer hurts some other 
individual. But man-made law may not for- 
bid any individual to do any wrong that 
harms nobody except himself. 

From Maine’s Madawaska to the Florida 
Keys, the people against whom the Office of 
Price Administration discriminates—Ameri- 
can citizens of 17 States—are remembering 
Macaulay’s sadistic censors who “hated bear 
baiting, not because it gave pain to the bear, 
but because it gave pleasure to the spec- 
tators.” Every one of these unjustly in- 
hibited Americans is, in effect, saying this to 
the Office of Price Administration: 

“If the fighting forces of our country need 
more gas, then let the Government of our 
country issue us civilians less gas. 

“But let it be less for all—not for some. 

“And don’t try to dictate to us how, when, 
and where we shall burn the allowance. 

“If the Government’s war effort needs all 
that we have, we shall give it gladly. 

“But, if the Government's war effort doesn't 
need all of it, then what is left is ours. 

“And, so long as it remains ours, and so long 
as what we do with it hurts nobody, then we 
have the right to use or abuse this remnant— 
each man and woman among us, as his or her 
own desire directs.” 

The Office of Price Administration has done 
many wise things. It will do a wise thing 
now if, in this matter of the individual's 
disposition of his gas ration, it takes to heart 
the words of Ecclesiastes: P 

“Dead flies cause the ointment of the 
apothecary to send forth a stinking savor, so 
doth a little folly him that is in reputation 
for wisdom and honor.” 


This Mule Is 48 Years Old 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am inserting a very interesting 
story, concerning an old mule, written 
by my good friend, E. B. Friday, North, 
S. C., which I am sure will be of interest 
not only to the Members of Congress, 
especially those from the rural areas of 
the country, but the many readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

NorTH, S. C., January 23, 1943. 

On December 21, 1942, the writer was at 
the home of Ed Davis, Negro farmer near 
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here, and made a photograph of Davis and 
his mule. The mule was 48 years old on 
November 15, 1942, and still going. The 
age of this mule can be substantiated by 
competent proof. Davis, in his younger days, 
drove this mule while courting the girl he 
married. After he married he reared a fam- 
ily of six children, plowing the same mule and 
other livestock acquired by him. He now 
has several other mules and other livestock, 
all of which are well fed and kept. 

When Davis was married he had no prop- 
erty but now he, owns a nice farm of 150 
acres and a comfortable home; he also has 
purchased a modern tractor, cultivators, and 
an up-to-date grain harvester, all of which 
is paid for with the exception of a small 
amount owed on a small tract of land. 

How much this old mule has contributed 
in labor to the purchase cf the farm and 
the support of the family would be difficult 
to estimate. We think that the mule and 
his master deserve some attention, so long 
have they lived on the farm together and 
so many thousands of miles of furrows they 
have plowed. 

Ed Davis is a native of Orangeburg County, 
and we commend him as a worthy citizen 
who has, along with his aged mule, contribu- 
ted to agricultural interests in this section. 

I do not know how long a mule will live, 
but am informed by veterinarians that the 
life of a mule is approximately 33 years. 

Davis stated to me today, January 23, 1943, 
that he had been offered a fancy price for 
his mule tut would not sell it, and that it 
would remain on his farm as long as it 
lives. 

E. B. FRIDAY. 


Life of Gen. Robert E. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include herein a very excellent radio 
address delivered by Miss Sarah Ruth 
Frazier, of Chattanooga, Tenn., poet 
laureate of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans, on January 19, the birthday of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. The address was 
part of a memorial service sponsored by 
the General A. P. Stewart Chapter of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

The address is as follows: 


General Lee was one of the finest generals 
the world has ever known. He was one of 
the greatest southerners, greatest Americans, 
and greatest Anglo-Saxons the world has 
ever produced. He was born at Stratford, 
Westmoreland Ccunty, Va. on January 
19, 1807. He was quite young when he 
passed away, being only 63 when he died on 
October 12, 1870. Of course, we realize that 
Lee is a world hero. He belongs to all ages 
and all climes. Lee went through West Point 
without a single demerit. He neither smoked 
nor drank. He might have been chosen the 
“Young Bayard of the Army,” “a knight with- 
out fear and without reproach.” He ieft 
West Point in 1829, a second lieutenant. In 
1831 he married Mary Custis, a grand- 
daughter of Martha Washington and her 
first husband. Lee won distinction in the 
Mexican War where he was twice honored for 
bravery on the field of battle, especially 
courageous was he at Chapultepec. He wis 


wounded and came out of the Mexican War a 
colonel. 

Gen. Winfield Scott, his commander, said 
that Robert E. Lee was the world's fore- 
most military genius. General Scott said 
that if he, the general, were on his death bed, 
and a fierce world war raging, and he was 
asked to select a commander, he would un- 
hesitatingly select General Lee to lead the 
world out of chaos. 

He was made Superintendent of West Point 
in 1852, where he inaugurated several needed 
reforms. He was on the western border, 
when he was called to Washington, and 
offered the command of the United States 
Army at the time of the War between the 
States, but Lee said he could not forsake his 
native State—Virginia. Just as his father, 
“Light Horse Harry Lee,” helped to throw off 
the yoke of British oppression, so was Lee 
prepared to help Virginia resist invasion. 

He resigned his commission in the United 
States Army and returned to Virginia. “Save 
in defense of my native State, I never de- 
sire to draw my sword again,” said Lee. 

He offered his services to,Virginia and was 
made commander of the Virginia forces. He 
was eventually made commander in chief 
of the Confederate forces, Outnumbered 
three times to one he won one brilliant vic- 
tory after another and outgeneraled the 
enemy at every turn, until he came to Appo- 
mattox, where pure force of numbers over- 
powered him. It was on the morning of the 
fatal Sth of April about 3 o'clock that Gen- 
eral Lee said to General Gordon, “Recon- 
noiter and see if Sheridan’s cavalry is all that 
stands in the way of our escape. If that is 
all, we will cut our way out.” Gordon routed 
Sheridan’s splendid cavalry, but returned 
with the news. that the army of the James 
80,000 strong, and more pouring in, were 
drawn up in serried columns, so there was 
nothing for Lee to do but meet Grant be- 
tween the lines and arrange the terms of 
surrender. 

The surrender of Lee at Appomattox— 
what a picture it brings to my mind, of gray 
clad battle-scarred veterans at the close of 
4 years of desperate fighting, 4 years of priva- 
tion, of hunger, of daring escapades, hair- 
breadth adventures and thrilling escapes— 
overpowered, but not conquered—outnum- 
bered, but not out generaled Only 7,892 
men with arms of that magnificent army of 
northern Virginia, only that small number 
left to surrender at Appomattox, but some 
way in my mind's eye, I can see these same 
veterans when they marched forth to bat- 
tle—most of them mere youths—straight and 
strong, ready to do battle for a great cause, 
a noble principle, a lofty ideal. And how 
they did fight. Never in the history of the 
world have men endured such privations. 
Without money, without fcod, without cloth- 
ing, without ammunition, they fought on 
and on, and when the end came, broken in 
health but not in spirit, they returned to 
homes laid waste by war’s desolation, where 
hunger flaunted its grim visage, and poverty 
stalked at will, did they repine?—they did 
not. Without money and without credit they 
built anew on the ashes of the past. How 
well they have built you can see for yourself 
in this beautiful southland of ours. 

But that day at Appomattox General Lee’s 
expression was calm, dignified, but very sad. 
He said to his men as they crowded around 
him, Men, we have fought through the war 
together, I have done my best for you. My 
heart is too full to say more.” Lee's men 
were devoted to him. The scene was an af- 
fecting one, the sad farewells of men who 
were bound so closely together by common 
hardships, common dangers, and victories 
shared, and now this crushing blow, the 
death of all their hopes. Noble Gordon in a 
simple but eloquent speech bade the soldiers 
a long farewell. 

As Lee thought of the forced marches— 
the hard-fought battles, and the death of 
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the hope he held most dear, the thousands 
of unmarked graves between the Rappahan- 
nock and the James, the agony of his spirit 
was so great that even his iron control could 
not prevent the exclamation, “I would rather 
die a thousand deaths,” and it was then that 
the temptation assailed him to ride along 
lines and meet a soldier’s death, but in- 
stantly duty, the great motivating force of 
his life, asserted its sway, and he said, “But 
what of the women and children of the 
South, it is our duty to live and protect 
them.” Yes; by a sacrifice nobler than death 
he lived to care for and protect not only the 
women and children, but his entire beloved 
Southland. It was in the parlor of the 
McLean home, where the terms of the sur- 
render were drawn up, where General Lee 
said to General Grant, “I am determined to 
maintain the honor of my army to the end 
and will not submit to a dishonorable sur- 
render.” General Grant said, “I have no 
intention of offering a dishonorable sur- 
render. What would you consider an honor- 
able surrender?” General Lee outlined the 
peace terms which he would consider honor- 
able, and General Grant said they suited him 
all right. Then General Lee asked that they 
be reduced to writing, which they were. 
Here you see the remarkable spectacle of 
General Lee dictating the terms of his own 
surrender. The South will always be grate- 
ful to General Grant for his courtesy and 
consideration of General Lee and the Con- 
federate veterans at this, the most crucial 
hour of their existence. These were the terms 
of the surrender: 

“The officers to give their individual pa- 
role not to take arms against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, until properly ex- 
changed and each company or regimental 
commander to sign a like parole for the men 
of their commands. The arms, artillery, and 
public property to be parked and stacked and 
turned over to the officers appointed by Gen- 
eral Grant to receive them. This will not 
embrace the side arms of the officers, nor 
their private horses or baggage. This done 
each officer and man will be allowed to return 
to their homes, not to be disturbed by United 
States authority, so long as they observe 
their parole, and the laws in force where they 
may reside.” 

Be it said to the credit of General Grant, 
when Lee had returned home, and there 
were charges against Lee of treason prepara- 
tory to issuing an indictment, Grant came to 
Washington and told the authorities if the 
charges were not withdrawn, he would resign 
his commission in the United States Army; 
that he had given his word of honor, and it 
must be respected. It is needless to say the 
charges were withdrawn. 

Lee at first thought he would spend his 
last days on a farm, but the South called 
him to be president of Washington Coilege, 
afterward called Washington and Lee Col- 
lege at Lexington, Va. For a mere pittance, 
he taught the sons of the men who had worn 
the gray obedience to order and allegiance 
to law. Many stories have been told of the 
fabulous sums of money offered General Lee 
after the war for the use of his name, espe- 
cially one large insurance company offered a 
colossal sum for the use of his name, but he 
always replied that neither “his name nor his 
honor were for sale.” Senator Butler of 
Georgia said that “Lee was Caesar without 
his ambition, Napoleon without his selfish- 
ness, Frederick the Great without his 
tyranny, and Washington without his re- 
ward.” 


I quote from the London Standard: “Lee 
was always outnumbered, always opposed to 
a foe abundantly supplied with food, trans- 
ports, ammunition, clothing, all that was 
wanting to his own men; he was always able 
to make courage and skill supply the de- 
ficiency of strength and supplies. Never per- 
haps was so much achieved against odds so 
terrible. But from the day Lee assumed 
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command after the Battle of Seven Pines, 
when Gen. Joseph E. Johnston was disabled, 
to the morning of the surrender at Appomat- 
tox Courthouse, he was almost invariably 
victorious in the field—the one exception was 
Gettysburg, which was a pitched battle.” 

Col. Charles Cornwallis Chesney, a noted 
English military critic, said of Lee: “In 
strategy mighty, in battle terrible, in ad- 
versity as in prosperity a hero indeed, with 
the simple devotion to duty, and the rare 
purity of the ideal Christian knight, he joined 
all the kingly qualities of a leader of men. 
In the annals of years to come, there will be 
found few names that can rival in unsullied 
luster that of the heroic defender of his na- 
tive Virginia—Robert Edward Lee. He has 
made his own name and that of the Confed- 
eracy he served immortal.” 

The surrender took place on April 9, 1865, 
on April 10, Lee issued the following order 
to his men, the last that was ever to be 
issued by that immortal leader; “After 4 
years of arduous service marked by unsur- 
passed courage and fortitude, the Army of 
Northern Virginia has been compelled to yield 
to overwhelming numbers and resources, 
I need not tell the survivors of so many hard- 
fought battles who have remained steadfast 
to the last, that I have consented to this 
result from no distrust of them, but feeling 
that valor and devotion could accomplish 
nothing that could compensate for the loss 
that would have attended the continuation 
of the contest. I have determined to avoid 
the useless sacrifice of those whose past serv- 
ices have endeared them to their countrymen. 
You will take with you the satisfaction that 
proceeds from the consciousness of duty faith- 
fully performed, and I earnestly pray that a 
merciful God will extend to you his blessing 
and protection. With an increasing admira- 
tion of your constancy and devotion to your 
country, and a grateful remembrance of your 
kind and generous consideration of myself, 
I bid you an affectionate farewell.” 


Bureaucrats Fiddle While People Freeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. SHAFFER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tribution of coal in my home city of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., is threatened with com- 
plete cessation because of a tangle which 
has arisen under the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration regulations. The drivers of 
coal trucks and the handlers of coal em- 
ployed by retail coal dealers are about to 
go out on strike in an effort to obtain an 
increase in wages to meet the increased 
cost of living. The coal dealers are pow- 
erless to meet the demand for a wage 
increase because their profit has become 
nonexistent in recent months under the 
ceiling price regulations. Further than 
that the retailers of coal could not grant 
the increase under the regulations freez- 
ing wages. 

The strike of coal employees was orig- 
inally scheduled for January 16. At that 
time I and others interested took the 
matter up with the O. P. A. here in Wash- 
ington in an effort to obtain relief under 


the ceiling-price regulations, so that the 
wage increase could be granted. We 
were told that the authority for granting 
such an increase did not rest in Wash- 
ington but with the Cleveland office of 
the O. P. A. We appealed to Cleveland. 
In the meantime the threatened strike, 
which would bring unendurable hard- 
ships to our community, was postponed 
because the labor element involved real- 
ized what would happen. The Cleve- 
land office told us that it would grant no 
relief. It insisted that a profit-and-loss 
statement be submitted by every coal 
dealer involved. It would require 3 
months to obtain the information which 
O. P. A. insists, through its Cleveland of- 
fice, it must have. It would cost each 
dealer between $150 and $300, and many 
of these are small dealers, indeed. It is 
obvious they could not meet the cost. 

I submit this simple statement of the 
facts for the consideration of Members 
of this House, and I ask them to bear in 
mind while they are thinking about it, 
that it is cold in Michigan these days. 
Last Friday the temperature was down 
to 16° below zero. 

I might add that bureaucratic tech- 
nicalities do not keep people warm. 


Ruml Tax Plan Gains Paying Public’s 
Favor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr.“ 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the Gallup poll of 
January 23, 1943, in regard to the Ruml 
pay-as-you-go income-tax plan. It is 
interesting to note that only 2 months 
ago a survey conducted by the institute 
throughout the country found that 22 
percent of those who said they expected 
to pay an income tax in March had heard 
about the Ruml plan. One month later 
the proportion had risen to 44 percent. 
At the present time you will note 81 per- 
cent of the taxpayers have heard of the 
Ruml proposal, and the proportion of 
those who favor the plan has risen to the 
overwhelming total of 9 out of 10 among 
those with opinions on the subject. 

The poll follows: 

Rum Tax PLAN GAINS PAYING PUBLIC'S Favor 
(By George Gallup) 

Pereixnceron, N. J., January 23.—The Ruml 
pay-as-you-go income-tax plan has been gain- 
ing increased support from the public as more 
and more taxpayers have learned about it in 
recent weeks. 

The spread of the plan has been truly 
phenomenal, particularly in view oi its some- 
what complex nature. Only 2 months ago a 
survey conducted by the institute through- 
out the country found that 22 percent of 
those who said they expect to pay an income 
tax in March had heard about the Ruml 
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plan. One month later the proportion had 
risen to 44 percent. 

Today a new survey indicates that 81 per- 
cent of taxpayers have heard of the Ruml 
proposal, Moreover, among that group, the 
proportion who favor the plan has risen to 
the overwhelming total of 9 out of every 10 
among those with opinions on the subject. 

The plan, devised by Beardsley Ruml, treas- 
urer of Macy’s department store in New York, 
and chairman of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank, is a bookkeeping device which 
would, in effect, write off the income taxes on 
1942 earnings and would start collecting taxes 
on 1943 incomes tmmediately by pay-roll de- 
ductions, etc. In this way the Treasury 
would avoid the problem of trying to collect 
2 years’ taxes—1942 and 1943—in the same 
year, 

The institute took the Rum! plan issue to 
the taxpayers of the country in a survey 
which asked a number of questions, The 
first was: “Have you heard of the Ruml pay- 
as-you-go income-tax plan?“ 

A similar question has been asked in two 
previous surveys. The trend follows: 


Have heard of it 


Percent 
. ——————— 
CCC — ̃ᷣ , — , 
— SRE a: ae = ae 81 

Have not 

Tober onnaa 78 
De T AS E E ATE 56 
r ee 


Taxpayers who have heard of the plan were 

next asked: 

Do you favor or oppose the Rum! plan?“ 
The vote of those with opinions today, as 

compared to December follows: 


December 
Percent 
Taxpayers favoring Rum! plan 76 
Taxpayers opposed— — 24 
Today 
Taxpayers favoring Rum? plan- 90 
Taxpayers opposed___.........--....... 10 


Seventeen percent of those questioned in 
the latest survey who had heard of the plan 
did not express an opinion about it. Al- 
though the Treasury is cool toward the plan, 
few proposals in modern times have ever 
taken such rapid hoid on the imagination of 
the public as the survey indicates the Ruml 
plan has. 

TREASURY'S PROBLEM 

One explanation is undoubtedly the 
enormous increase this year in the number 
of persons who will have to pay taxes and are 
therefore directly interested in pay-as-you-go 
schemes. 

The Treasury estimates that 7,500,000 per- 
sons in 1941 paid a net income tax on 1940 
earnings, that almost 18,000,000 in 1942 paid 
a net income tax on 1941 earnings. This 
year, the Treasury estimates, about 27,000,000 
persons will pay individual net income taxes 
on 1942 income. The latter figure does not 
include Victory-tax payers, who are now pay- 
ing on their 1943 earnings. 

A number of tax experts have expressed 
concern over whether all of those people 
will have enough cash on hand to meet their 
payments, particularly if they have not been 
accustomed to paying such taxes in the past, 

The seriousness of this year’s problem 
can be seen from the fact that in November 
an institute survey found that only about 
one-fourth of those who expect to have to pay 
a tax had begun saving to meet it. 

The same survey found that a substantial 
group of people had not yet taken the trouble 
to find out whether they will have to pay a 
tax, and that many have underestimated the 
extent of the new levies. 
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WHAT TAXPAYERS THINK ABOUT THE RUML PLAN 
Poll among income-taz payers 


Have you heard of the Ruml-pay-as-you-go 
income-tax plan? 


Percent 
—: aaa 8 81 
1 (1 Ra i gO E ASO SSS PPS HEE SSNS 19 


Of those who have heard. Do you favor 

or oppose the Ruml plan? 
Percent 
90 


Trade Zones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, men and 
ships are today’s unbeatable team, ac- 
cording to Admiral E. S. Land, the hard- 
hitting Chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission. Both are doing 
a grand job operating through torpedo- 
torn waters to deliver vital war mate- 
rials to the fighting fronts. But what 
about tomorrow when these ships and 
men sail into their home ports to resume 
normal peacetime pursuits? Will we be 
able to keep this unbeatable team to- 
gether when peace is restored? Can we 
find gainful employment for both men 
and ships in the gigantic task of world 
reconstruction or will we permit this 
combination of brains and brawn, of 
steam and steel to disintegrate, the men 
to seek employment ashore and the ships 
relegated to the limbo of the laid-up 
fleets? 

Some may ask why raise these ques- 
tions now? Why not win the war before 
worrying about post-war problems? To 
these questions there is only one reply. 
We can win the war and still lose the 
peace. Identical problems confronted 
the Nation after the First World War 
and records show that we had developed 
no plans to solve them. Let us not get 
caught napping a second time. Our 
entry into the last World War following 
an all-out submarine attack launched by 
the German Admiral Von Tirpitz almost 
brought Britain to her knees. Merchant 
shipping losses reached an all-time peak 
early in 1917. The cry of our allies was 
as today—ships and more ships. The 
United States responded, and in the lan- 
guage of Chairman Hurley, of the United 
States Shipping Board, we built a bridge 
of ships to France, 

In 3914, at the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, only 10 percent of our inter- 
national commerce was carried in Amer- 
ican flag ships. The withdrawal of bel- 
ligerent shipping from our trade routes 
creates a serious problem for our foreign 
traders. Our seagoing merchant fleet 
had shrunk to a scant 800,000 gross tons 
as compared to 2,500,000 gross tons a 
half a century before. Congress was 
aroused and after extensive investiga- 
tion enacted the Shipping Act of 1916. 
This legislation created the United 


States Shipping Board and its operating 
subsidiary, the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion. The extension of the European 
war to other world areas made it neces- 
sary to recreate our merchant fleet under 
the pressure of the emergency. By 1920 
the gross tons of shipping under Ameri- 
can registry jumped to 16,193,903, 28 
percent of the world’s total, of which 56 
percent was engaged in foreign trade. 
Personnel totaling 53,200 were required 
each month in 1920 to man this fleet, 
receiving monthly wages in excess of 
$6,100,000. 

While the Armistice put an end to fur- 
ther expansion of our merchant fleet, 
when the construction program ended in 
1922 we had built or otherwise acquired 
2,546 vessels at a cost of more than $3,- 
000,000,000. Lack of competition from 
foreign vessels due to war losses resulted 
in our carrying 51 percent of the volume 
of our foreign trade in 1921. From this 
period on our merchant marine de- 
clined in every particular. Progressively 
smaller percentages of our foreign trade 
were carried each year until 1936, when 
it reached 29.02 percent of the volume. 
Between 1921 and 1928 the Government 
sold to American citizens 1,164 ships, 
representing 5,360,000 tons, for $90,620,- 
000. During this period few new vessels 
were added except for particular trades. 
The average wages for vessel personnel 
dropped from $115 per month in 1920 to 
$85 per month and remained at this 
figure until 1937. 

Several factors contributed to this 
retrogression. Efforts were made in 1928 
to correct some of these by the enact- 
ment of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1928, wherein essential trade routes were 
established and construction and operat- 
ing subsidies authorized. It was not, 
however, until 8 years later that a sub- 
stantial effort was made through the 
passage of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 to get at the cause of these failures. 
Surveys were made to determine our 
position in world economics with par- 
ticular emphasis on the part our mer- 
chant marine should assume. In 1937 
our seagoing merchant fleet consisted of 
1,517 vessels aggregating 8,500,000 gross 
tons, of which only 426 vessels totaling 
2,500,000 gross tons or 30 percent were 
engaged in overseas foreign trade. This 
latter figure included 52 tankers of 383,- 
000 gross tons. 

The 1937 plans for rehabilitating our 
merchant marine called for the construc- 
tion of 500 ships on a replacement basis 
over a 10-year period. The outbreak of 
the war in Europe prompted the Mari- 
time Commission to augment and accel- 
erate this program. On October 1, 1941, 
we had spent a billion and a half dollars 
on merchant ship construction. Thus we 
entered the war with a building program 
costing more than one-half the amount 
expended for the cargo fleet during the 
last war. 

Following Pearl Harbor, the program 
was further expanded and on September 
30, 1942, the Maritime Commission had 
built or had contracts to build more than 
2,800 seagoing vessels of approximately 
28,000,000 deadweight tons. The cost of 
building the giant fleet will be in excess 
of $6,000,000,000—twice the amount ex- 
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pended for ship construction during the 
First World War. 

Our total merchant fleet including the 
pre-war American merchant marine, 
vessels requisitioned and built or in proc- 
ess of construction, but not allowing for 
war casualties, consists of nearly 4,500 
vessels of more than 40,000,000 dead- 
weight tons. True, we may expect to lose 
more of these in the battle of the Atlantic 
and the other theaters of this globular 
war. These, however, will be replaced by 
additional construction, 

What disposition will be made of this 
tremendous cargo fleet when peace is 
restored? Will we employ these ships in 
the giant task of reconstruction and in 
developing permanent channels of for- 
eign trade or follow in the footsteps of 
the last post-war period and permit 
these ships to be laid up in our rivers 
and harbors to rot to their bones and 
ashes? Plans must be developed now if 
we are to avoid this latter course. 

It is safe to assume that when the war 
is terminated we will control nearly all 
the merchant shipping in the world and 
should be in a position to secure a just 
share of the world trade. Naturally, a 
merchant marine is essential for the de- 
velopment of any maritime nation, but 
international trade requires more than 
ships. 

Nations must be willing to freely ex- 
change their products for the goods of 
other countries. Traders must arrange 
these transactions to the advantage of 
each country and banking facilities must 
be provided to finance such trade. Plans 
for the exchange of commodities will be 
worked out around international confer- 
ence tables in accordance with the terms 
of the Atlantic Charter, which provides 
in article 4 for access by all states, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity. 

While the matter of international 
shipping policy will be determined by the 
Federal Government, there are steps 
which can be taken by our steamship 
operators and port authorities to im- 
prove the efficiency of our merchant 
marine for peacetime operations, Facil- 
ities must be provided in our ports to 
handle ships and cargo in the most eff- 
cient manner. Obsolete.terminals, con- 
gestion, delays in unloading and loading 
ships, customs bonds and red tape, all 
add to the total landed cost which for- 
eign merchandise must pay, 

In 1934, to overcome these handicaps, 
I sponsored a bill in Congress which 
would permit the establishment of for- 
eign trade zones in our ports of entry. 
These foreign trade zones or free ports, 
which are designed to expedite and en- 
courage foreign commerce, have oper- 
ated successfully in Europe for many 
years. 

Their purpose is to provide enclosed 
and policed areas, under Federal super- 
vision, in or adjacent to ports of entry 
where foreign and domestic merchandise 
may be landed without application of 
the customs laws. In a zone goods may 
be stored, processed, or otherwise ma- 
nipulated, but not manufactured or ex- 
hibited, and may be exported or brought 
into customs territory subject to the laws 
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and regulations of the United States af- 
fecting imported merchandise, 

Since the enactment of my bill in 1934 
only one zone actually has been estab- 
lished. This foreign-trade zone was 
opened in Stapleton, Staten Island, in 
February 1937, and has handled more 
than $200,000,000 worth of merchandise 
since it was opened to world trade. 

During the year 1940, of the 140,000 
tons of foreign merchandise valued at 
$30,006,000 which was brought into the 
New York Foreign Trade Zone, 70,000 
tons, or 50 percent, valued at $13,000,000, 
were reexported to foreign countries. 

Before introducing the bill in Congress 
I undertook a thorough study of the ad- 
vantages of the foreign-trade zone in 
developing international trade and ship- 
ping, and was fully convinced of the 
value of this facility. An analysis of the 
actual operations of the New York Zone 
has convinced me that my previous con- 
clusions as to the benefits to both foreign 
commerce and shipping have been ac- 
complished. 

The achievements of the New York 
Foreign Trade Zone under war condi- 
tions are only partial evidence of what 
may be accomplished when peace is re- 
stored. The acclaimed success of the 
trade zone definitely dictates that other 
ports should proceed immediately to es- 
tablish similar facilities so that they may 
be made available to meet the require- 
ments of post-war international trade. 

Officials of several other of our ports 
are now considering the establishment of 
foreign trade zones, but are inclined to 
contemplate minimum makeshift facili- 
ties. This is short-sighted policy and 
one which will never permit full advan- 
tage of my bill. Our major ports should 
set aside and construct if necessary, 
when materials are available, complete 
terminal facilities for the economical 
handling of both import and export 
trade. Provision should also be made 
for air transport which is sure to de- 
velop. Shipside warehousing should 
also be provided so as to reduce costs on 
goods for transshipment and reexport. 
These terminals, whether in or out of a 
foreign-trade zone, should engage com- 
petent staffs to develop the interchange 
of foreign commerce. 

Every shipping man knows that his 
vessel makes money only when it is actu- 
ally steaming at sea and delays in port 
are extremely costly. Foreign-trade 
zones offer the following savings of time 
and expense to vessels which should be of 
interest to steamship operators: 

First. Delays due to customs boarding 
officers would be obviated. 

Second. Prompt docking and unin- 
terrupted discharge of cargo. 

Third. Omitting necessity of giving 
heavy bonds to customs, obligating 
steamship agents to pay any loss of duty 
by fire, theft, casualty, etc., and the 
consequent delay while these matters are 
adjusted with the customs. 

Fourth. Not being required to make 
applications to customs, obtain permit, 
and pay for inspectors’ services when it 
was desirable or necessary to work early 
or late hours,or on Sundays and holidays. 

Fifth. Bonded and/or foreign cargo 
laden or unladen at will. 


Sixth, Vessel’s discharge not stopped 
because of some error or delay in cus- 
toms papers, which, at times, besides 
the cost by reason of delay, has entailed 
fines to vessels ranging from $100 to 
$5,000. 

Seventh. Not being required to keep 
draw-back goods separate from other 
cargo and give to the customs officials 
6 hours’ notice before lading same, 

Eighth. No further holding of trucks 
on the dock until customs inspector is 
able to check all bonded goods trucks 
may have, before loading on vessels, or 
unladen bonded goods trucks may have, 
for export vessel, bonded warehouse, or 
appraiser’s store; this checking would 
be done outside of free port. Once goods 
were placed on the dock, either from or 
for the vessel, no customs delay could 
occur, thus securing more prompt clear- 
ing of docks. 

In planning our war economy this 
country has encouraged increased pro- 
duction and the development of manu- 
factures in the Latin-American repub- 
lics. Most of our Latin-American neigh- 
bors have adjusted their output to meet 
our war demands. As an evidence of 
“good neighbor” cooperation, a number 
of our neighboring republics have estab- 
lished industrial plants to provide for 
local needs and for the requirements of 
neighboring countries. A recent press 
dispatch from Caracas, Venezuela, sets 
out the effort of the Republic of Colom- 
bia to expand its markets for manufac- 
tures as follows: ; 

The Ambassador of Colombia to Venezuela 
recently opened a showroom in Caracas in 
which were displayed samples of the various 
products manufactured in Colombia and now 
available for export. The exhibit serves as a 
measure of considerable industrial progress 
that has been made by our sister Republic. 
The exhibit included toys, articles made of 
leather, pharmaceutical products, silks, hats, 
moldings and woodwork, chinaware, objects 
of hammered silver, rayon stockings, and a 
great variety of fabrics, including cashmeres, 
cotton bed sheets, cotton cloth of various 
types, as well as silk and wool. The textile 
industry of Colombia is now said to be able 
to fill all the requirements of that nation and 
to produce a surplus for export. Colombia 
reportedly has 65 mills producing silk. 


Colombia’s industrial revolution is in- 
dicative of what is taking place in other 
of our sister republics. Surely we must 
assist them in disposing of both manu- 
factures and raw materials when the 
major effort of winning the war has been 
achieved. It is a foregone conclusion 
that we will have the ships but will we 
have other facilities necessary to effi- 
ciently carry on foreign trade? ‘Termi- 
nal storage, and banking facilities must 
be provided at fixed and reasonable costs 
for the stock-piling of products of Latin 
America until markets can be found 
either in our country or abroad. If we 
fail to make provision for handling this 
trade now, we must not be disappointed 
if our Latin American neighbors resume 
business as usual with the European suc- 
cessors of the Nazis and Fascist leaders 
on the terms which they propose. 

The value of foreign-trade zones for 
the promotion of Latin-American com- 
merce was recognized at the recent meet- 
ing of the National Foreign Trade 
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Convention which included in its final 
declaration a resolution urging the es- 
tablishment of additional foreign-trade 
zones, 

Amply equipped foreign-trade zones 
in major ports on the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coasts will provide reservoirs for 
the economic handling and storage of 
the products of Latin America and other 
friendly countries without expensive cus- 
toms supervision. Steamship executives 
whose companies have substantial in- 
vestments in the American merchant 
marine should join with foreign traders 
and port authorities in planning now for 
the establishment of foreign-trade zones. 


President Roosevelt Utilizes Aviation To 
Hold Conference Vital To Planning for 
Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1943 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, using commercial and 
military aircraft, has flown to north 
Africa for conferences with Prime Min- 
ister Churchill—who also used plane 
transportation from England—for a 
precedent-shattering journey. He was 
the first Chief Executive of our Republic 
to make an air journey, and practically 
every believer in air power congratulates 
him on this method of travel. 

Gradually there is dawning upon the 
entire country and the world the realiza- 
tion of the importance of aviation and 
absolute supremacy in the air. There are 
still those among our countrymen who 
question our efforts to push aviation 
ahead. They still question the impor- 
tance of this activity, and think of it as 
a luxury or merely a thrilling sport. 

Mr. Speaker, the prophecies of a few 
years ago that aviation is changing the 
very face of the globe have already come 
true. The strangling tentacles of war 
now reach from the skies and snatch 
away the security which those who have 
failed to understand the place of aviation 
had foolishly thought they had achieved, 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, a visitor on 
Capitol Hill today, declared in a state- 
ment here yesterday that he fully agreed 
with General MacArthur that knock- 
out blows from the air will defeat Japan. 
He advised against the slow method of 
taking island by island. Germany and 
Italy today fear the power of the air 
supremacy we are forging between the 
United Nations. I herewith include an 
interesting and informative article from 
today’s Washington Post: 

PRESIDENT'S FLIGHT SHATTERS PRECEDENT— 
Tarr Coveren 10,000 MILES IN 2 WEEKS— 
10 DAYS AT MEETING 

(By Marshall Andrews) 

For the first time in history a President of 
the United States has made a trip by airplane. 

President Roosevelt's flight to north Africa 
and back not only shattered precedent, it was 
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an act simple enough in itself but pregnant 
with momentous implications. 

The busiest man in the world has been 
scarcely more than 2 weeks away from his 
desk and in that time has traveled some 
10,000 miles with time enough left over to 
spend 10 days at the task for which he left. 

Now that the ice is broken, it is probable 
President Roosevelt and other Presidents to 
follow will make full use of this mcdern 
means of transport. 


IMPETUS TO FLYING 


. The safe transportation of the President, 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, and their 
staffs and retinues by air will give an incal- 
culable impetus to flying as a mode of travel. 

As much as anything else, this journey un- 
derscores the great changes which have been 
brought about by man’s conquest of the air. 

In 1492 Christopher Columbus brought the 
New World into history in the first place by 
a voyage from Spain to the Caribbean Sea 
which required 70 days of sailing. That was 
one way only and consumed fivefold the time 
needed by President Roosevelt for round trip, 
conference, and all. 

President Wilson after the last war crossed 
the Atlantic to Europe twice by fast steamer. 
The first trip required 30 days of travel, over 
and back, more than President Roosevelt's 
entire trip. Wilson’s second round trip took 
22 days. 

WASHINGTON HAD TIME 


The first President of the United States, 
George Washington, traveled from Mount 
Vernon to New York for his first inaugura- 
tion in April 1789 by coach. It was the most 
up-to-date method of travel in those days 
and his journey was expedited as much as 
possible. Yet it required 15 days on the road, 
at least as long as President Roosevelt con- 
sumed going to Africa, conferring there for 
10 days and coming back. 

In 1800 it was fast going to make a trip 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh in 20 days. 

By 1861 the railroad had become the es- 
tablished mode of travel in the United States, 
yet President Lincoln used 23 days traveling 
from Springfield, III., to Washington by rail, 
almost twice as long as President Roosevelt's 
entire trip. It is true that Lincoln consumed 
considerable time making speeches along the 
way, but Mr. Roosevelt spent 10 full days in 
conference near Casablanca. 


FIRST IN 10 YEARS 


By breaking the precedent against a Presi- 
dent traveling by air, Mr. Roosevelt made his 
first airplane trip in 10 years. He last used 
this mode of travel when he flew from New 
York to Chicago in 1932 to accept the Demo- 
cratic nomination for his first term in the 
office he now holds. 

Until now, it was his last journey by air. 
The Secret Service, charged with the Presi- 
dent’s safety, has consistently frowned upon 
any President trusting himself to an airplane 
since President Harding was prevented in 1921 
from making a flight. 

How remarkable this trip was can be un- 
derstood only by taking into account the 
multiplied safeguards thrown about the 
President whenever he travels anywhere. If 
he moves by rail a pilot train goes ahead of 
the Presidential train to guard against mis- 
hap and a third train follows behind. If he 
travels by road, the highway ahead is cleared 
well in advance of his coming and kept closed 
long after he has passed. 

Should the President stop overnight at a 
hotel, all guests are carefully checked by the 
Secret Service before his arrival and the lob- 
bies are cleared when he is to pass through 
them. 

PRECAUTIONS TAKEN 

Precautions taken to safeguard the Presi- 
dent on this trip have been definitely de- 
tailed, far-reaching, and begun long before 


he left Washington. Weeks before the first 
inkling of his departure reached newspaper- 
men, Secret Service men were known to have 
been disappearing quietly from the city. 

How much the trip was by air and how 
much was by rail is not now known, It is 
known, however, that a trans-Atlantic clip- 
per, a great seaplane capable of enduring for 
days if forced down on the sea, made the over- 
water leg of the trip. In Africa a four-mo- 
tored military airplane carried the President 
from the point where the clipper landed to 
the scene of his conferences with Mr. 
Churchill. 

Now that a President of the United States 
has entrusted himself to an airplane, not for 
a local hop but for a trip of thousands of 
miles over water and unfriendly land, few 
citizens will look askance at this modern 
vehicle. Presidents and aviation both have 
gained by Mr. Roosevelt's disposition to shat- 
ter precedents. 


Mr. Speaker, it is true that the Presi- 
dent of the United States made use of the 
airplane at a time when far-visioned 
people are thinking of the world of to- 
morrow. In the words of an editorial 
writer in the Washington Star today, the 
President— 

Made a journey that symbolizes the new 
part we have come to play as a nation in 
the new and smaller world that is being 
forged by the war; a world where distances 
and modes of travel no longer mean what 
they once meant, and where territorial 
boundaries no longer stand as rigid walls. 


My colleagues of the House, we must 
not fail our responsibility in making cer- 
tain America’s leadership. 


What’s Wrong With Rationing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 27, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor; I include the fol- 
lowing article by Clifford A. Prevost 
from the Detroit Free Press of January 
10, 1943: 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH RATIONING 
(By Clifford A. Prevost) 


WASHINGTON, January 9— Here it is. 
it or leave it. 

A lot of this rationing is just plain non- 
sense and directed by men who have no 
other desire than to make you feel it. This 
knowledge came to us on Wednesday night, 
shortly after Leon Henderson, head of the 
Office of Price Administration, and singing a 
prolonged swan song, threatened 8,400,000 
motorists of the Eastern States with cancela- 
tion of all of their rights to gasoline. 

Of all the stupid things which can properly 
be charged to Henderson this was the worst. 

It threw James F. Byrnes, the Economic 
Director, and, theoretically, at least, the over- 
all authority in the war effort, into a dither. 
“Jim” doesn’t like the idea of forcing people 
to do the unnecessary. 

In all candor, let us say that Henderson 
was doing what he has always wanted to do— 
just laying down the law to all who disagreed 


Take 
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with him. He forced sugar rationing upon 
the American public when all of the sugar 
warehouses were bulging—just to regiment 
us. He was then planning to “make it easy” 
when he would impose the boot. 

But “the boot” isn’t coming to this coun- 
try, and, we believe, the new Congress will 
see that it doesn't. 

Henderson has resigned. But Mr. Roose- 
velt hesitates to name his successor until 
such time as Leon has had his final fling. 
There is something in this picture which 
approaches the sadistic. When, in Detroit, 
butter went to $1 a pound there was nothing 
in the Henderson formula to meet that situ- 
ation. There is nothing in his formula to- 
day to meet the black market which is em- 
bracing America. 

We know that Prentiss M. Brown, retired 
Senator from Michigan, has been drafted 
as Henderson’s successor. Brown has reluc- 
tantly accepted the job. But the President 
of the United States still wants to play with 
the new Congress, wants to find out just 
how strong is the opposition to him. He 
knows that while he put the pressure upon 
Brown to agree to accept the job that he 
hesitates to name him until he can feel the 
pulse of the new Congress—probably better 
stated, the guts of that legislative body. 

One new Senator walked right into this 
building to express his disgust at the ration- 
ing situation. We accept him as a sincere 
man. To our knowledge he has never taken 
a drink, doesn’t even smoke, or drink coffee. 

Yet, when a reporter accompanied him to 
a restaurant and asked for a pound of coffee 
he was tipped off by the waitress to see the 
proprietor. The proprietor slipped a pound 
of coffee to the reporter, charging outrageous 
prices, 

This provoked in the Senator’s mind the 
question as to whether Henderson is not 
directing the Nation into another bootleg- 
ging era. We had that when the Volstead 
Act was imposed. But, and we propound 
this question in all sincerity, must we re- 
sort to bootlegging to obtain food—milk, 
bread, and butter? Under the existing sys- 
tem, that’s just what the country will face— 
unless Americans and the new Congress have 
guts, 

There was no reason for Henderson’s latest 
edict and, let’s ask again, who ever elected 
him to anything. But he doesn’t choose to 
give reasons, He assumes that he is answer- 
able to no one. As a matter of fact he isn't. 
No one elected him, no one can fire him. 
He has put over on a Nation an entirely 
unnecessary rationing system not, as we see 
it, because it was necessary but just to show 
us that we had to be regimented. 

This is the same Henderson who, under 
the National Recovery Administration, 
wanted to eliminate the small independent 
dealers. He knew, from the books he had 
studied, that the chain stores, whether they 
dealt with drugs, or meats, or bread and 
butter, could best serve the country. 

But the National Recovery Administration 
died with a Supreme Court decision in 1935. 
Henderson's philosophy, however, didn’t die 
with that decision. The Court has changed. 
Roosevelt has appointed the majority of its 
members. Without offense to that Court, 
this reporter frankly states his belief that 
there could not be another decision similar 
to that which outlawed the National Re- 
covery Administration, if the rationing issue 
should be raised. 

This country has never been noted for 
class distinction. But under Office of Price 
Administration that is Just what is happen- 
ing. It’s pretty difficult for the free Amer- 
ican housewife to walk into a grocery store 
and be denied her butter. But, it’s even 
more difficult when she knows that the 
grocery clerk has been instructed to call up 
favored customers and tell them that the 
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shipment will be in at a certain hour. We've 
seen this happen in the last week. 

There was no shortage of butter when Ber- 
nard M. Baruch threw his $3,000 party for 
Henderson, Harry L. Hopkins and his bride, 
and for the chosen few of this Capital. No 
one thought about where the butter came 
from, A lot of it came from the stores which 
otherwise would have been providing sup- 
plies for children, and just ordinary workers. 
That same week hundreds of stores were 
short of butter and couldn't supply their 
customers. 

Is there discrimination? Most certainly. 

As a matter of fact, in bureaucratic Wash- 
ington, there is no such thing as an appeal. 
The boards are, for the most part, organized 
by Federal tax eaters, or their relatives. Oth- 
erwise, by volunteer workers whom most peo- 
ple choose to regard as thwarted women. 
You file an appeal. You get back a card 
which says “rejected”; that is, unless you 
have influence or unless you bow to the will 
of everything this administration chooses to 
impose. That won't last long. You can only 
kick people around so long. 

To accuse Henderson and his machine of 
dishonesty would be inaccurate. It is stupid- 
ity, coming from men who know nothing 
beyond the textbooks. 

A Charles E. Sorenson, a Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, or a K. T. Keller could have worked it 
out. Because they’ve gone beyord the text- 
books to give a practical application to what 
some college professor taught them to think 
about. Thinking about something and then 
applying it to the needs of the day represents 
something a lot of New Dealers haven't 
thought about. 

Let's illustrate: Nine lawyers were called in 
to draw up a 23-page instruction for farmers 
butchering their own cattle. At the last 
minute it was considered advisable to call 
in a practical butcher. We get this straight 
from the packing houses at Chicago—the 
butcher threw up his hands, remarked that 
he didn’t know “what in hell you guys are 
talking about,” and walked out. He couldn't 
fill out the questionnaire. 

Another illustration: A friend of ours rep- 
resenting the top news service of the Nation 
came back from the battle fronts the other 
day and faced the home front to get coffee 
and sugar rationing. ; 

He explained to a tired Office of Price Ad- 
ministration employee in the local office that 
he had been away some time in places like 
Guadalcanal where the troops are very active, 
and that he and his wife were taking an 
apartment until he had to go back. They 
needed a simple rationing card. 

He waited for more than an hour. He saw 
some clerks fumble over some records. He 
departed when the hour was up. He said, 
“I wish these people had seen what I saw on 
the real front. They would probably quit 
playing checkers.” 

In all truth it must be stated that a 
Frankenstein monster has been created. The 
bureaucracy is so great that no one under- 
stands it. 


The Daylight Saving Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1943 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
firm conviction that the real American 


citizen is patriotic by birthright and 
heritage. Either he has that spark of 
loyalty imbedded in his heart, which is 
automatically kindled into the white 
flame of patriotism wherein the inter- 
ests of his country are at stake, or he 
does not have it. This type of patriot- 
ism particularly peculiar to the Amer- 
ican people can never be instilled in 
their hearts by any edict. The American 
people are intelligent and are not, as 
one individual expressed it, “Too damn 
dumb to govern themselves.” If they 
were dumb, they would not question 
regulations and regimentations. They 
would accept them as dumb, driven 
cattle and not stop to ask or reason why. 

There seems to have arisen a tend- 
ency in recent years on the part of cer- 
tain bureaucrats to advance legislation, 
ascribing its “must enactment” as es- 
sential to an all-out war effort, when in 
reality it appears to me as simply an- 
other effort on their part to take away 
further rights of the individual States. 

I am in no manner attempting to 
belittle or smear Congress for their part 
in passing some of this “must” legisla- 
tion. It has been impossible for them 
to actually obtain the facts, as they were 
told and given only such information 
as those in authority desired that they 
be given. The Congress, in the main, 
were all desirous of lending their unlim- 
ited support to any and all war measures 
which would actually hasten the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the war, and not 
being able to obtain all the facts, and 
being told only those stories which 
tinted with rosy hue some of this “must” 
legislation, they—as they hoped and 
thought—patriotically went along with 
some of this crackpot legislation. 

One example of this is Public Law 403, 
passed during the second session of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, and entitled 
“To promote the national security and 
defense by establishing daylight saving 
time,” approved January 20, 1942. 

The enactment of this law has very 
definitely worked an utter hardship upon 
the vast majority of the citizens of my 
State, Ohio, and I agree with them in 
saying that it has inhibited rather than 
promoted the successful prosecution of 
the war in Ohio. I have not yet seen any 
argument advanced in support of this 
law as contributing to the war effort in 
my State; while on the other hand, I have 
seen many glowing examples to prove 
that it has very definitely impeded the 
war effort by lowering the morale of 
the people, just to note one example. 

The power utilities have never pro- 
duced any figures in Ohio purporting to 
show any saving in kilowatt hours, which 
as I understand it, was the chief argu- 
ment in favor of the passage of the bill. 

If I read the times aright, and if, as 
we are told, food will win the war, then 
it seems to me that increased production 
is many times more essential to the war 
effort than the saving of a few kilowatt 
hours of electricity, though you will first 
have to prove that it actually does save 
power before I will concede that point. 

The farmers of Ohio have never 
worked by a time clock, and yet you must 
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agree that they have successfully oper- 
ated their farms, and, operating on the 
law of supply and demand, have done a 
good job. They operated long before any 
such fool ideas as the triple A or the 
regulating of their hours of labor were 
ever conceived in some ideologist’s sterile 
brain. I am, inceed, surprised that some 
of our would-be planners have not ad- 
vocated a change in our solar system and 
ordered the Supreme Architect of the 
Universe to remake the entire structure. 

Therefore, knowing and realizing that 
Public Law 403 has and is definitely 
working a hardship upon the vast ma- 
jority of the citizens of Ohio and hinder- 
ing rather than contributing to the war 
effort, I sincerely trust that you will go 
along in helping me to repeal this ob- 
noxious piece of legislation and return 
the power of governing and regulating 
the business of the individual States to 
their respective legislatures, where it 
rightfully belongs. 


The Making of a Representative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1943 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 16, 1916, the Honorable Champ 
Clark, then a Representative from Mis- 
souri and later one of the most distin- 
guished Speakers who have presided 
over this House of Representatives, de- 
livered an address at the Washington 
Press Club reception for newly elected 
Congressmen. 

The speech he made on that occasion 
has been characterized as abundant in 
logic, sound reasoning, and might well 
serve as a guiding star to new Members. 

In spite of the passing of the years, 
the address carries its full force and is 
as apropos of today as of 27 years ago; 
and I am including it in this extension 
of my remarks under leave heretofore 
granted: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 17, 1916] 
THE MAKING OF A REPRESENTATIVE 

It is a high honor to be a Representative 
in Congress, if for only one term, and with 
the number of terms the honor increases in 
geometrical rather than in arithmetical pro- 
portion. A Member's usefulness to his coun- 
try should increase in the same proportion. 
A man has to learn to be a Representative 
just as he must learn to be a blacksmith, a 
carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, 
or a doctor. 8 

“Poeta nascitur non fit“ —a poet is born, 
not made —says Horace; but Congressmen— 
that is, useful and influential Congressmen— 
are made largely by experience and practice. 

The old Charlotte district in Virginia knew 
this and kept John Randolph, of Roanoke, in 
the House till he became a great national 
figure. Then the Old Dominion sent him 
to the Senate and General Jackson sent him 
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to St. Petersburg. There are sporadic cases 
of similar action in other districts. 

It is an unwise performance for any dis- 
trict to change Representatives at short in- 
tervals. A new Congressman must begin at 
the foot of the class and spell up. Of course, 
the more brains, tact, energy, courage, and 
industry he has, the quicker he will get up. 
If he possesses these qualities, and if his con- 
stituents will keep him in the House, he is 
as certain to rise as the sparks are to fly 
upward. No human power can keep him 
down, It is only fair and rational to assume 
that every Representative’s constituents de- 
sire to see him among the top-notchers. 

Let us take the present House and see how 
long the men who hold the high places have 
served. I cannot name all, but will cite a 
few as samples. 

Mr. Speaker Cannon is serving his fortieth 
year. He holds the record, or, in pugilistic 
parlance, “he holds the belt,” for the length 
of service in the House in our entire history. 
In several Congresses he was chairman of the 
great Committee on Appropriations and then 
was Speaker 8 years, only one man, Henry 
Clay, having been Speaker longer. 

I am serving my twenty-second year; Mi- 
nority Leader Mann is serving his twentieth 
year; Mr. Kitchin, chairman of Ways and 
Means, his sixteenth; Mr. Fitzgerald, chair- 
man of Appropriations, his eighteenth; Mr. 
Moon, chairman of the Post Office and Post 
Roads, his twentieth; Mr. Jones, chairman 
of Insular Affairs and “father of the House,” 
his twenty-sixth; Mr. Flood, chairman of 
Foreign Affairs, his sixteenth; Mr. Hay, chair- 
man of Military Affairs, his twentieth; Mr, 
Glass, chairman of Banking and Currency, 
his sixteenth; Mr. Adamson, chairman of In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, his twen- 
tieth; Mr. Stephens, chairman of Indian Af- 
fairs, his twentieth; Mr. Slayden, chairman 
of the Library, his twentieth; Mr. Henry, 
chairman of Rules, his twentieth; Mr. Lever, 
chairman of Agriculture, his sixteenth; Mr. 
Padgett, chairman of the Navy, his sixteenth; 
Mr. Lloyd, chairman of Accounts, his twen- 
tieth; and Mr. Sparkman, chairman of Rivers 
and Harbors, his twenty-second. There are 
other big chairmanships, but these will suf- 
fice to show that as a rule the big places go 
to old and experienced Members, for most of 
the men who rank close to the chairmen are 
old-timers. The same think holds good with 
reference to members of the minority. As an 
illustration, Messrs. Gillett and Cooper, who 
are serving their twenty-fourth years, are the 
ranking Republicans on Appropriations and 
Foreign Affairs, almost certain to be chairmen 
thereof should the Republicans ever again 
have a majority in the House, as in that 
event, in all probality, Mr. Mann will be 
Speaker, unless he is nominated for President 
next June. 

Go through the whole list and you will 
find, with few exceptions, that the men of 
long service have the high places. 

New England and the cities of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh have understood the value of 
long service all along, and, having elected a 
fairly good man to Congress, they keep him in 
the harness. 

The Member of longest consecutive service 
is called the father of the House, Five 
Philadelphians in immediate succession bore 
that honorable title—Randall, Kelley, O'Neill, 
Harmer, and Bingham, Then it went to Mr. 
Dalzell, of Pittsburgh. When General Bing- 
ham announced the death of General Harmer, 
his immediate predecessor as father of the 
House, he stated that the five Philadelphia 
fathers of the House had served a total of 
147 years, and he served 8 or 10 years after 
making that interesting statement. 

In the second and third Congresses in 
which I served, Maine, with only four Mem- 
bers, had the speakership and the chairman- 
ship of the great Committees on Ways and 


Means, Navy, and Public Buildings and 
Grounds—a most remarkable circumstance, 
giving the Pine Tree State an influence in the 
House and the country out of all proportion 
to her population and wealth. These four 
men—Reed, Dingley, Boutelle, and Millikin— 
each served in the House 20 years or more. 
Other States might profit by her example. 

No man should be elected to the House 
simply to gratify his ambition. All Members 
should be elected for the good of the country. 

The best rule, it seems to me, is for a 
district to select a man with at least fair 
capacity, industrious, honest, energetic, sober, 
and courageous, and keep him here so long 
as he discharges his duties faithfully and 
well. Such a man will gradually rise to high 
position and influence in the House. His wide 
acquaintance with Members helps him amaz- 
ingly in doing things. 

I can speak freely on this subject without 
violating the proprieties, for my constituents 
have kept me here 22 years, and for 20 years 
have given me nominations without opposi- 
tion, for all of which favors I thank them 
from the bottom of my heart. Their generous 
action and unwavering friendship have en- 
abled me to devote all my time to the public 
service. I have not been compelled to spend 
any portion of my time in “mending my 
fences.” My constituents have attended to 
that. God bless them. 

One other thing. I do not know what com- 
mittee assignments you new Members se- 
cured. If they are good, you are to be con- 
gratulated. If bad, do not be cast down. 
No congressional tenderfoot ever had poorer 
assignments than I had—Claims and Old 
Pensions—but I never complained or kicked. 
I went to work as though those committees 
suited me exactly. Here is an illustration 
of what may happen and how luck plays an 
important part. I was next to top Democrat 
on both Foreign Affairs and Patents for 8 
years—never advanced a peg so far as com- 
mittees went. Just when, at the beginning 
of the ninth year on those two committees, 
I was about to become top Democrat on For- 
eign Affairs, Hon. John Sharp Williams, then 
minority leader, assigned me to the foot of 
Ways and Means, and at the end of 4 years 
through the happenings of politics in five 
different States I jumped from the foot to 
the head of the Democratic minority on 
Ways and Means. So it may be with you. 
Events over which you have no control may 
advance you more rapidly than you dream 
of or hope fo: My advice is this: “Whatever 
your hand finds to do, do it with your might.” 


Commending Policy and Administration of 
Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1943 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, this Congress will shortly be 
called upon to consider the extension of 
the Lend-Lease Act. 

On January 26, 1943, there appeared an 
editorial in the Washington Post en- 
titled “Lend-Lease,” which is a thought- 
ful, well considered, and accurate state- 
ment of the benefits accruing under the 
lend-lease policy, and should be of in- 
terest to the American people, and espe- 
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cially to Members of Congress, and under 
leave granted I submit same herewith: 
LEND-LEASE 

It will be up to the Members of the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, as well as the news- 
papers, to spread the fuil story of lend- 
lease which Administrator Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., has just presented. About few 
other matters of war policy has there been 
such misconception. Yet about few others 
ha there been such a wealth of information. 
Far from being secretive, the Lend-Lease 
Administration has been frank and detailed. 
Indeed, it is compelled to be open about lend- 
lease operations by the aet of Congress au- 
thorizing lend-lease. The present is the fifth 
report which the Lend-Lease Administration 
has submitted. In addition, every time a 
fresh appropriation has been requested, the 
Officials responsible for the program have 
been questioned exhaustively. Consequently, 
there is no justification at all for the state- 
ment so frequently made that operations 
have been conducted in the dark. Nor will 
there be any further excuse that the Ameri- 
can public do not know the facts. If the 
ordinary agencies of publicity do not make 
these matters understood, then patriotism 
alone should persuade every Member of Con- 
gress to acquaint his district with the facts 
appearing in the Stettinius report. 

In point of fact, the criticism in Congress 
on lend-lease does not represent the senti- 
ments of the American people. In reply to a 
question whether lend-lease should continue, 
the latest Gallup poll shows that only 9 per- 
cent dissent. It would have been surprising 
if there had been a larger percentage of dis- 
senters. Theodore Roosevelt said that in the 
final analysis the great rock of reliance in the 
conduct of Government affairs was the com- 
mon sense of the American people. The 
common sense of lend-lease springs to the 
eyes. Americans know that the lend-lease 
program of providing goods and services to 
nations resisting the Axis aggressors was un- 
dertaken for the defense of this country and 
has been carried out in the interests of the 
people of the United States. 

Any qualms about lend-lease must have 
disappeared at Pearl Harbor. Then the great 
statesmanship underlying lend-lease became 
apparent even to the meanest, if not the dis- 
torted, intelligence. We had not only 
strengthened the nations who were destined 
to be our allies; we had helped to put our 
own inner defenses in some condition for 
our day of reckoning with an enemy bent 
upon our extinction. New plants and new 
shipyards had been built in order to supply 
our allies with war goods. They could now 
turn out material for our own mobilization. 
But for Allied takings, our aircraft factories 
would have been puny, and years would have 
had to be wasted in giving them the machine 
capacity for turning out bombers and fight- 
ers. And let us not forget, either, that our 
capacity for manufacturing munitions had 
likewise been brought into being by the cash 
orders of our present allies. “As a result of 
the lend-lease and cash orders,” comments 
the Stettinius report, “this country’s ca- 
pacity to produce arms on December 7 was 
far greater than it would otherwise have 
been.” 

Thus lend-lease was of mutual advantage 
even when the goods and services were all 
going one way. Now lend-lease is a two- 
way trade. Not enough has been said about 
the reciprocal side of lend-lease, and for this 
reticence a charge might well be preferred 
against the service departments for the ban 
on publicity. Perhaps the reason was that 
the American people might not have taken 
Kindly to the evidence of our own unpre- 
paredness contained in such items as Brit- 
ish barrage balloons for the protection of 
our Pacific coast. They might have been 
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troubled if at the time the report had ap- 
peared in the press that the British hurried 
antiaircraft guns to our cities and even to 
the Panama Canal. 

At any rate, since Congress never asked 
such an accounting, none was made. Thus 
lend-lease was made to look like a one-sided 
picture. Yet the amount of reciprocal lend- 
lease is sizable. Britain has lend-leased to 
the United States as well as the Soviet Union. 
Our allies on the battle fronts have saved 
us millions of dollars in maintaining and 
servicing our million and a half troops 
abroad. They have contributed their combat 
experience. Machine tools have been among 
the precious items coming from our allies. 
We have depended upon them for help and 
apparatus in aircraft detection; corvettes 
and smaller craft for fighting the U-boats 
off our coast line; all kinds of munitions for 
our fighting forces. If the amount could 
be computed, we should find that the total 
went far to offset the amount of aid we have 
ourselves rendered. 

Yet there is no standard of values for 
statistical computation. In very truth the 
dollar sign has been obliterated by the very 
nature of the services we are exchanging. 
As Mr. Stettinius says, “There is no standard 
of values by which the loss of a thousand 
Russian lives can be compared with a thou- 
sand fighter planes.” The one inescapable 
fact emerging from this latest report is that 
all that we have and are as allies is being 
thrown into the common struggle for sur- 
vival. We are “mixed up,” in Mr. Churchill’s 
phrase, in a pooling of men and resources 
which is the prime insurance of victory and 
the best hope for a peace when we shall have 
to live together again. 


One Solution of the Rubber Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Wednesday, January 27, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
Jeffers is insisting that he get materials 
for the construction of the plants to pro- 
duce the necessary rubber to keep our 
factories in production, here at home 
there still appears to be no indication on 
the part of the administration to adopt 
or put into operation the Chicago Trib- 
une’s plan for rubber production. 

Is it possible that because the plan 
originated with the Chicago Tribune—a 
pro-American publication—that even 
though it would solve our difficulty, it is 
to be ignored? An editorial from the 
Tribune reads as follows: 

NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND TONS OF RUBBER 

The paper on which these words appear is 
made of wood fibers. Two kinds of fibers are 
used. One is obtained by holding a log 
against a grindstone. In this ground-wood 
pulp the fibers are short. They need longer 
fibers to hold them together and give the 
paper strength. The longer fibers are ob- 
tained by the sulfite process, in which the 
lignin that cements the wood fibers together 
is dissolved chemically. Newsprint is a cheap 


paper. Stronger and more expensive papers 
are made wholly of sulfite pulp. 

Lignin is a carbohydrate, a not too distant 
cousin of starch. The sulfite liquor in 
which it is dissolved in the pa 
process used to be thrown away as worthless. 


Recently chemists discovered that this liquor 
could be fermented and run through a still 
which distills ethyl (grain) alcohol from it. 

As everyone in the country knows by now, 
ethyl alcoho] can be made into butadiene, 
and butadiene can be made into synthetic 
rubber, Alcohol is the source of Russia’s 
synthetic rubber and the Baruch commit- 
tee’s report to the President called the fail- 
ure of American officialdom to investigate 
this Soviet process inexplicable. The error 
is being remedied now, and at the insistence 
of agricultural interests, the grain-alcohol- 
butadiene-rubber conversion has been under- 
taken on a large scale. 

The tremendous possibilities of the sul- 
fite liquor process as a source of alcohol 
have barely been touched however. Engi- 
neers have estimated that the sulfite liquor 
now going to waste at American and Ca- 
nadian paper mills will furnish alcohol suf- 
ficient to make 900,000 tons annually of syn- 
thetic rubber, This is virtually double the 
present objective of the rubber program. 

The raw material is free. The manufac- 
turing process will require far less facilities, 
and thus less use of critical materials, than 
the manufacture of alcohol om grain. Not 
only are the paper mills already going con- 
cerns with power and steam supplies and 
shipping and maintenance facilities already 
provided, but the actual conversion of the 
sulfite liquor into alcohol is much simpler 
than alcohol distillation from grain. 

The American people have had confidence, 
based on their history, that somehow Amer- 
ican ingenuity is going to solve the rubber 
problem before the shortage has too serious 
an effect on our national economy. That 
confidence is probably justified, providing the 
ingenuity and initiative on which hopes are 
based are given a chance to function. 

The sulfite-liquor alcohol process offers 
such an opportunity. Every paper mill in 
the United States and Canada should be en- 
couraged to put it in operation and given 
the materials necessary to construct the dis- 
tilling plants. There is no excuse for a rub- 
ber shortage if industry is allowed to attack 
the problem unhampered. 


Mr. Speaker, may I most humbly, most 
respectfully, suggest to the administra- 
tion that an organization which, like the 
Tribune, has preached Americanism con- 
sistently and vociferously and which has 
been able to continue to exist, in spite of 
all efforts of the administration to de- 
stroy it, through the use of the F. B. L, 
the Department of Justice, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and multimillionaire friends 
like Marshall Field 3d, now offers a solu- 
tion of the rubber problem, is entitled 
to have its plans given consideration. 

This administration should not let its 
intolerance, its hatred of the Tribune, 
its determination to destroy that publi- 
cation, prevent it from adopting proc- 
esses or methods which will aid in de- 
feating our enemies. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1943 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the importance of preventing 
the spread of the foot-and-mouth 
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disease in the United States of America 
is so evident that I am taking this occa- 
sion to insert herewith a letter from 
Mr. H. C. H. Kernkamp, secretary of the 
Minnesota State Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety at its regular annual meeting of 
January 11-12 of this year. 

I hope the Members of the House will 
study carefully Mr. Kernkamp’s letter 
and also the resolution adopted by the 
Minnesota Veterinary Medical Society 
at its regular annual meeting of Jan- 
uary 11-12 of this year. 

The letter and resolution follow: 

MINNESOTA STATE VETERINARY 
MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
St. Paul, Minn., January 22, 1943. 
The Honorable H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Congressman, Seventh District of 
Minnesota, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSEN: Enclosed 
herewith: please find a copy of a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Minnesota State 
Veterinary Medical Society at its annual 
meeting held in St. Paul on January 11 and 
12 of this year. 

Permit me to call your special attention to 
the second paragraph of the resolution. 

Since the control of importations of meat 
and other food products for the period of the 
war has been taken away from Congress and 


placed in the hands of the President, the 


members of this society are strongly of the 
opinion that the situation should be placed 
before Congress and also should be explained 
to the President personally and that the per- 
sons who are in control of the lease-lend 
program should be aware of the necessity 
and importance of keeping foot-and-mouth 
disease and all other foreign livestock dis- 
eases out of this country. If it is the nec- 
essary national policy to purchase meats and 
meat products from other countries to be 
used for lease-lend purposes, this can be 
accomplished, as suggested in the resolution, 
without endangering the livestock of this 
country. 

Foot-and-mouth disease exists in England 
and in the foreign low countries who are our 
allies and such meats could be shipped di- 
rectly to them, as well as to our own forces 
now on foreign shores without endangering 
our livestock. 

We depend on the farmer and livestock 
producer to produce food products as well as 
poultry, and we are constantly being in- 
formed of the present situation of shortage 
of farm labor and of farm machinery neces- 
sary to increase the output. It seems that 
they are overlooking this serious situation 
and they should be informed that if any of 
these foreign diseases are introduced into 
this country under present conditions they 
will deplete and demoralize our livestock and 
the source of this important food supply. 

Following the resolution you will find a 
statement relative to the present situation of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Argentina as 
taken from a bulletin of the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture of that country. It shows that the 
disease at the present time is worse than it 
has been in 40 years and inyolves the cen- 
tral as well as the extreme southern part of 
Argentina. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. C. H. Kernxamp, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


The United States is now serving as the 
food arsenal for democracy. If we are to be 
successful in providing meat, milk, cheese, 
eggs, and other animal food products for our 
armed forces, for the civilian army, and our 
allies, we must exert greater vigilance than 
ever before in guarding the health of the 
Nation’s livestock. The control of disease 
will enable the livestock producers to attain 
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the goals set for them in 1943. In support 
of this effort, the Minnesota State Veterinary 
Medical Society at its regular annual meeting 
of January 11-12 unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas, as a result of repeated out- 
breaks of ‘foot-and-mouth’ in these United 
States prior to 1927, there was enacted in 
that year a congressional embargo against 
the importation into this country of dressed 
meats and meat products from any country 
where foot-and-mouth disease exists; and 

“Whereas prior to the imposition of this 
embargo the spread of that disease in this 
country seriously demoralized the domestic 
livestock industry, jeopardized public health, 
and resulted in the expenditure of millions 
of dollars by Federal and State Governments 
and by the owners of livestock for eradication 
of that evil; and 

“Whereas the wisdom of that congres- 
sional embargo, embodied in the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act, has been indubitably justi- 
fied as attested by the fact that since Janu- 
ary 1. 1927, there has been only one minor 
recurrence of foot-and-mouth disease—in 
the State of California in 1929—which out- 
break has since been found to have resulted 
from a violation of Federal regulations relat- 
ing to the unloading of certain materials; 
and 

“Whereas there is at present increasing 
evidence from authoritative sources that a 
serious attempt is now being made to permit 
the importation of dressed meats and meat 
products from countries in which foot-and- 
mouth disease is prevalent; and 

“Whereas, if permitted, it would be inimi- 
cal to the best interests of this Nation and 
would result in a recurrence of the evils 
existing prior to 1927 as enumerated above; 
and 

“Whereas the agricultural and livestock 
industry of this Nation is playing and must 
continue to play, a vital and indispensable 
part in the support of the war effort, nothing 
would more seriously affect that burden and 
the program of national war support than 
a relaxation of the existing barriers to the 
importation of diseased meat and meat prod- 
ucts: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we hereby respectfully and 
earnestly importune the President of the 
United States and the Congress of the United 
States for reasons herein stated, to resist 
all attempts and to refrain from any actions 
that would permit the importation of dressed 
meats and meat products of all kinds from 
foreign lands in which there exists foot-and- 
mouth disease, the most dreaded disease 
known to attack cloven-hoof animals (cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats); and be it further 

“Resolved, That if, for the period of the 
war emergency only, it appears to be a neces- 
sary national policy to obtain dressed meats 
and meat products for lend-lease p 
from countries in which foot-and-mouth and 
other highly infectious diseases exist, which 
diseases are now foreign to this country, then 
that such dressed meats and meat products 
be purchased and transported in ships di- 
rectly, and without touching at any part of 
the continental United States, to those coun- 
tries wherein the above mentioned infectious 
diseases are already present; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and to the Con- 
gressmen of the State of Minnesota.” 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


Worst in 40 years and involves central part 
of country in addition to southern tip and 
Terra del Fuego. 

Three hundred and thirty-two new out- 
breaks (premises) in 11 Provinces in March. 

Three hundred and forty-two new out- 
breaks in 12 Provinces in April. 

Two hundred and sixty-four new outbreaks 
in 14 Provinces in May. 


Four hundred and forty-five new outbreaks 
in 13 Provinces in June. 

Total premises under quarantine increased 
from 852 in March to 1,463 in June. 

(Data taken from “Politia Sanitaria de los 
Animales”—a bulletin from the Ministry of 
Agriculture.) 


Alexander Woollcott—Democratic 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1943 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, Thurs- 
day afternoon next, at the McMillin 
Theater, Columbia University, New York 
City, will be held the funeral of Alexan- 
der Woollcott, who died Saturday night. 
His home was at Bomoseen, Vt. 

In his passing the common people of 
this country have lost one of their idols, 
and all of us have lost a friend. Mr. 
Woollcott was one of my constituents, 
and my friend. He interested himself 
in State and local matters and was a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
library in Castleton, Vt. He gave of 
his great storehouse of knowledge ad- 
vice and counsel to those who were un- 
dertaking to father and to further such 
projects as those in which he had a 
particular interest. 

The Brattleboro Reformer of January 
25 carried the following Associated Press 
dispatch from Castleton: ; 

MOURNED IN CASTLETON 

This little town mourned its first citizen, 
Alexander Woollcott, the “bard of Neshobe 
Island,” who had entertained famed folk and 
his fellow townsmen at his secluded home 
in the center of Lake Bomoseen, 

A man of books, he had served Castleton 
for the past 4 years as a trustee of the pub- 
lic library and was credited with helping to 
stock it with books and periodicals that a 
town of 1,800 population could not have 
provided. 

On hearing of Woollcott's death, a group 
of townspeople issued a public tribute signed 
“The citizens of Castleton,” saying of the 
sharp-tongued former newspaper drama 
critic: 

“He came among us quite unostentatiously 
and took up his citizenship, extending the 
hand which made him one with everyday 
folks of the town. Expecting neither more 
nor less than the humblest among us, he 
assumed at once the responsibilities of the 
individual eitizen and identified himself with 
the activities of the community.” 

Mrs. Huldah Cole, librarian, said: 

“I received a check, issued on Christmas 
Eve, by Mr. Woollcott, to renew magazine sub- 
scriptions with which he first presented us 
3 years ago.” 

Remarked veteran fisherman and boat- 
keeper Bill Bull, one of the writer-actor’s 
closest friends for 30 years: 

“He loved it here, but all his near friends 
are doing something for the war effort and 
he wasn’t satisfied until he was giving of his 
best. He always said he wanted to die in the 
saddle.“ 


Mr. Speaker, the Lake Bomoseen 
colony will miss his genial presence. 
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The people of Castleton will mourn his 
loss. The country generally is the loser 
by reason of his passing. 

With Senator ScrucHam, of Nevada, 
and Admiral Allen, of the Navy, I was 
present in the theater at San Francisco 
the night he made his last appearance 
in The Man Who Came to Dinner, a 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion—by rea- 
son of its significance—for he never re- 
covered from the effects of the serious 
illness which made itself manifest so 
menacingly that night. He was a man 
of great courage and not disposed to ad- 
vertise it. He lived it. 

I have in my files a couple of letters 
from him, which I shall always treasure, 
for they were and are indicative of his 
genuine interest in the State he had 
made his home, and in his friends. 

So many people who are better quali- 
fied than I will write and speak concern- 
ing his contribution to his day and gen- 
eration that I shall not undertake to 
do more than to include an editorial 
from the Washington Post, and an ar- 
ticle by Walter Lippmann, both of which 
are deserved tributes to his memory: 


[From the Washington Post] 
TOWN CRIER 


Alexander Woollcott was a “character” who 
will be missed in the Bohemian world which 
centered on the green room and who, like Wil- 
son Mizner, seems destined to be an Ameri- 
can legend. Except for Percy Hammond, he 
was unexcelled as a dramatic critic. He had 
a profound knowledge of the theater, a 
charming, if rotund, style in writing about 
it, though his pen dripped with acid when 
an offering displeased him. Managers and 
actors who are wont to berate unkind critics 
with the question, “Could you have done 
better?” were disarmed by Woollcott. For 
he himself went on the stage, and proved 
adept on the other side of the footlights. 

Woollcott appeared in several shows, and 
actually played himself in a play that George 
Kaufmann wrote about him called The Man 
Who Came to Dinner. Woollcott at first had 
declined the role, and Monty Woolley took 
his place, playing the part with considerable 
distinction. Then Woollcott changed his 
mind. The palm for histrionic ability would 
certainly be given to Mr. Woolley, who is a 
veteran and accomplished actor, but Wooll- 
cott acquitted himself well. His habit of 
changing the lines and relating them to the 
audience in front added to the gayety of the 
Woollcott performances. The versatile Wooll- 
cott had many other interests besides the 
theater. He wrote literary criticism, and 
earned a fat living in later years as The 
Town Crier on the radio. Here he displayed 
the great gift of story telling which hitherto 
had been known only in literary and the- 
atrical circles. His success showed that 
Woollcott was by no means caviar to the 
general, as had been assumed. With his 
prodigious memory, his careful choice of 
words, and his precise attention to detail, he 
did a superb job of entertainment. 

This was the way that Alexander Woollcott 
climbed to contemporary fame. But it is 
not in this role that his quality is celebrated. 
Even in his mountainous bulk, Woollcott was 
a modern Dr. Johnson, renowned as host, 
wit, and raconteur. It has been said that his 
best art form lay in conversation. But con- 
versation implies good listening as well as 
good talking, and Woollcott, like Dr. John- 
son, was intolerant of interruption. He 
would hold forth on a variety of subjects, 
and when thoroughly wound up, was good for 
a whole evening. Those who knew him 
slightly regarded him as the man Kaufmann 
impaled in The Man Who Came to Din- 
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ner; that is to say, as an egocentric mono- 
logist, a show-off. But his friends, who were 
legion, remember, along with his intellectual 
attributes, his loyalties to his friends and to 
the causes he espoused, and think of his 
many kindnesses. Whatever else may be 
said of Woollcott, he stood out as a rare and 
provocative personality, and a writer who did 
a great deal to stimulate the public into an 
appreciation of the best literature, past and 
present. 


A WREATH FOR WOOLLCOTT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Alexander Woollcott, who was stricken dur- 
ing a radio broadcast on Saturday evening 
and died a few hours later, was quite well- 
prepared for death. The last time I saw him, 
which was a few weeks ago, he talked about 
the correspondence which he carried on with 
his great friend, Alice Duer Miller, during her 
long illness, and of how much it had meant 
to her that with him, at least, she did not 
have to pretend that she was going to recover. 
It was evident that he wanted me to know 
that he would prefer to be treated that way 
himself, with no moaning of the bar when he 
put out to sea. 

Some months ago when he was discharged 
from the hospital after a critical illness, he 
wrote me that “My recent operation has al- 
ready been voted a spectacular success. It is 
predicted that by fall at the latest I shall be 
entirely well, a somewhat disconcerting out- 
come, as all my planning had envisaged a 
different contingency.” 

Yet I know that he would like his friends 
to say what they felt about him. That will 
be easy. For Woollcott’s talent, and his pleas- 
ure, and his ambition, and indeed his vanity, 
was in his friendships which were excep- 
tional and varied, among the great and the 
simple, the eminent and the humble 

He spent more time and certainly more of 
his best energy on conversation and on let- 
ter writing than he did on his published 
works, And thus his fame will grow and 
his legend flourish, as in the course of time 
his letters are published and his table talk 
finds its way into the memoirs of our age. 
He liked applause and he liked being a 
public character and he liked a good audi- 
ence, Yet, among men of letters, he was 
singularly without the careerist’s vices, the 
proof being his pleasure in the successes of 
others and his indefatigable passion for mak- 
ing his friends admire his friends. 

This private virtue was also, I think, the 
source of his distinction as a critic. In the 
writing of criticism it is much harder to ex- 
press appreciation than it is to find fault; 
it is much easier to be interesting and witty 
in the assault than it is in putting into words 
why the author’s work is good, enjoyable, and 
worthy of praise. Only the best critics are 
able to write convincingly and persuasively 
when they praise. Woollcott had a sharp 
taste. He had a piercing eye for sham. He 
had an acid tongue. But he had gusto, he 
really liked what he praised, and he cared 
much more for the men and women he liked 
than he worried about those he did not like. 
Thus in his private friendship and his public 
work he encouraged, inspired, approved, and 
consoled an extraordinarily large number of 
men and women. 

And in them his genial influence will 
persist. 


Mr. Speaker, as I knew him, he was a 
great American. He was an exponent 
and an exemplar of that democracy in 
which he believed so sincerely. In the 
words of Mrs, Florence Alvord Dieterich, 
of Chevy Chase, a Vermonter by descent 
and devotion, written upon the occasion 
of the anniversary of the Lincoln Address 
at Gettysburg, I know I speak the 


thoughts that were uppermost in the 
mind of Alexander Woollcott: 


IT SHALL NOT BE IN VAIN 


What is democracy for which we fight? * * * 
It is that state wherein are manifest 

Results of upward strivings. There, 

Of equal chance to live and grow—in spite 

Of many ills, man has a pilot light 

That kindles hope and pride within his breast 
And opportunity to do his best— 

With brotherhood and freedom as his right. 


This basic principle has made our land 

The torch for all the world that men may rise 
Beyond the state of pawns. It shall not be 
In vain our fathers took heroic stand 

If we do not surrender such a prize, 

But give our all for our democracy, 


Mr. Speaker, he gave his all. 


Hon. Lister Hill, of Alabama, Addresses 
Alabama Legislature 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1943 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 19, 1943, the able junior Senator 
from Alabama, Lister HILL, formerly a 
Member of this body and now majority 
whip of the Senate, addressed a joint 
session of the two houses of the Alabama 
Legislature. A few days ago that 
speech was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by Senator BANKHEAD, I com- 
mend its reading to everyone. It was a 
great address and received wide acclaim 
among the people and in the press of 
Alabama. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include some of the editorials dealing 
with this speech: 

From the aac res 7 00 of January 20, 


SENATOR HILL’S SPEECH 

Lister HILL came back home from Wash- 
ington, at the invitation of the Alabama Leg- 
islature, to address a joint meeting of that 
body yesterday. Before the chosen leaders 
of Alabama, Senator HILL delivered a speech 
that was one of the most realistic, one of the 
most encouraging, one of the all around best 
public utterances to be heard in this State 
lately. 

And it was, particularly, a timely speech, in 
more respects than one. It was timely not 
only in that it dealt with immediate aspects 
of the war effort; it was timely also in the 
very special sense that it was high time some 
public leader in Alabama, some man who had 
a right to speak for the people of the State 
as a whole, got on his feet and spoke his 
mind in behalf of our national leadership in 
war and in peace—in behalf, if you please, of 
that great leader and great Demccrat, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

Where the people of Alabama stand in this 
regard everybody knows. The vast majority 
of them are behind our President in wartime 
and are convinced that he is doing a magnifi- 
cent job. The vast majority of Alabamians 
are equally convinced that President Roose- 
velt did a superb job in leading this country 
out of the worst depression in history and 
onto a more stable and more eco- 
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nomic footing than it had ever had before— 
the New Deal, if you please, It is well known 
how the masses of Alabamians feel about 
these matters, because they have repeatedly 
shown their sentiments at the ballot box in 
unmistakable terms. 

But there is a minority in Alabama, as in 
the country as a whole, which is far more 
vocal than numerous—a minority which in 
season and out keeps hammering away and 
sniping away at Roosevelt, They did it year 
in and year out before the war; and neither 
the fact that the country is at war under his 
leadership, nor the fact that he has done, on 
the whole, an admirable, an almost super- 
human, job of leading a nation at war, has 
served to stop the anti-Roosevelt snipers. 

To be sure, they do not always mention 
him by name nowadays, because, after all, 
the United States is at war, and he is the 
Nation’s President, and it just does not sound 
right to be talking about the President in 
such a way at a time like this. That is, they 
seldom mention his name when talking pub- 
licly; but in private conversation with some 
of these persons it is often a different matter. 
They do not leave you then in any possible 
doubt concerning whom they mean. 

They used to talk about that man in the 
White House before the war—even though 
they never got to first base with the Ameri- 
can people with all their running down of 
Roosevelt. Lately they have been reciting 
the same speeches with slight changes in 
personal references. Now they say that the 
New Deal is through, instead of saying, as 
before, that Roosevelt has ruined us. Now 
they talk about crackpot reforms—but 
usually vaguely, seldom specifying the ones 
they mean, They talk about bureaucracy, 
which is a very handy word that can be ap- 
plied to practically anything in the Govern- 
ment you do not happen to like. 

What are the facts? The facts are what 
they have been all along. Senator HILL. 
listed some of them yesterday in his speech 
to the legislature. So far as they are con- 
cerned with domestic affairs, the facts cited 
by Senator H were substantially the same 
as those listed by another speaker the last 
time the Alabama Legislature gathered on a 
similar occasion, That was in 1939, when the 
legislature invited the beloved Will Bank- 
head, late Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives, to address a joint session. 

Speaker Bankhead told the legislature then 
what President Roosevelt and the Democratic 
Party had done to make life better in this 
country. A few months later Will Bankhead, 
as keynote speaker at the Democratic National 
Convention of 1940, recited the same record 
and reminded the Nation that the Republican 
Party had not advocated repeal of a single 
major act of the administration. 

Said Senator Hu yesterday: Let me re- 
mind those here in Alabama, small in number 
but loud of voice and powerful in propaganda, 
that not even the Republicans, the ancient 
foe, have advocated the repeal of a single one 
of the major New Deal measures.” 

“Now we must put the war effort first,” said 
the Senator, “and nothing that interferes 
with our waging of the war has any place 
in our lives.” Not that we should turn our 
backs on the New Deal—for, as he said, we 
could not if we would. As we give of our all 
to the winning of the war, we may look back 
with pride upon the New Deal and its mighty 
achievements. Its reforms are now anchored 
in the very bedrock of our institutions. The 
New Deal not only saved the Nation in the 
beginning, and made it possible for the Na- 
tion to save itself today, but it opened the 
doors that common men throughout the land 
might enter into their inheritance.” That is 
justly said of the New Deal. 

Impressive and encouraging were Senator 
Hiu’s remarks about the war. As majority 
whip and a leading member of the Senate 
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Committee on Military Affairs, he is in po- 
sition to know more than most others about 
the progress of the war. And in Montgomery, 
yesterday, he gave a heartening account of 
that progress. He gave this striking com- 
parison: 

“We were proud of our achievements in 
World War No. 1. We had one front then. 
That front was in friendly territory. Then 
our allies supplied us with planes—somehow, 
we never got into production of battle planes 
in time for them to be of much help to us. 
Then our allies supplied us with artillery and 
guns and ammunition. In this war not one of 
our allies is able tosupply us. We are helping 
to supply every one of them, as well as supply- 
ing ourselves. 

“Today, our battle lines touch every conti- 
nent. They encompass the world. Today. 
American planes are rushing down the as- 
sembly lines in numbers that exceed the 
total production of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. The roar of our engines sounds over 
every land, and our planes flash across every 
sky. * * + In the first months of this war 
our efforts have been five times as great as our 
efforts of the last war.” 

There have been criticisms and complaints 
about our war produetion, aid to our Allies, 
opening of a second front, and so on; and in 
each instance events have answered the crit- 
ics. Our troubles are far from over, as Sena- 
tor Hur made clear; the way will be hard 
and costly, and we must make sacrifices. 
But we are on the way to victory, and to the 
just and lasting peace for which we fight. 


[From the Montgomery Advertiser of January 
20, 1943] 
BEYOND THE HORIZON—PEACE 


Senator H' s address delivered before the 
Legislature of Alabama yesterday was a great 
speech, a speech full of wise understanding 
of present urgencies and one calmly confi- 
dent of the future. Always eloquent, Mr. HILL 
was especially convincing in his informed 
defense of New Deal leadership and accom- 
plishments. Standing high in administra- 
tion councils himself, the facts he marshals 
in support of his anticritical thesis ring out 
clearly with the undeniable sincerity that 
true belief inspires. Like Tennyson's Ulysses, 
the Senator has indeed become a part of all 
that he has met in these tremendous times. 

Referring satirically to the “clubroom 
Caesars and the curbstone Napoleons” who 
have ceaselessly criticized our Government 
in its conduct of everything from invasion 
of Europe to official release of war news, Mr. 
Hr. reminded his listeners that in every case 
where these critics have flayed the adminis- 
tration events have later proved the wisdom 
of the Official stand and the sureness of 
official methods, as was shown by the blood- 
less winning of Dakar and by the resuscita- 
tion of our half-drowned Navy—the latter 
made possible by suppression of the real 
facts of Pearl Harbor, facts which Japan 
would surely have acted upon had she but 
known the full results of her treacherous 
attack, 

The Senator was eloquent in his praise for 
the valor of our soldier heroes and equally 
appreciative for the labors of the men be- 
hind the men behind the guns. Reiterating 
his firm belief that ultimate victory 
can only be won by complete national unity 
and all-out national effort, the speaker 
warned snipers at the New Deal—malcon- 
tent Democrats as well as Republicans—that 
the present Democratic Administration has 
go far accomplished more for American 
safety and security than has any other ad- 
ministration in our history. 

Pointing with pride to the progress of Ala- 
bama under the New Deal, Mr. Hit stated 
that the people of Alabama last year enjoyed 
a larger increase in income than the people 
of any of the other 47 States. He repeatedly 
stressed the help the New Deal has given 


the southern farmer through the Farm Credit 
and Farm Security Agencies. Referring to 
legislation he has recently introduced, Mr. 
Hitz promised that Alabama farmers may 
soon be able to obtain the labor so sorely 
needed on their farms. 

Affirming his faith in the willingness and 
ability of the South to handle its own pe- 
culiar problems in its own way—the way 
experience has shown to be wisest and best 
Senator Hit did not mince his words in 
reference to the termites in the house of 
democracy nor to the borers from without 
whose common effort appears to be liquidation 
of the solid South. Now as never before we 
of the South should cherish our tradition 
within the great fabric of American Democ- 
racy, praise God for our honest leader, and 
pass the ammunition against our foreign foes 
and against those who would rob us of our 
gains under the most fruitful administra- 
tion in our history. 

Passing from a survey of America at war 
to a consideration of the peace that is to come, 
Lister HILL paid deserved tribute to the lead- 
ers of the United Nations—Stalin, Churchill, 
Chiang of China—giants who have emerged 
from the crucible of war to lead their coun- 
tries. With men like these seated at the 
peace table, it will behoove America to choose 
wisely her representative. It will be only by 
men of vision—far-seeing, wise, and benevo- 
lent—that lasting peace may be won for our- 
selves and for the world. 

Coming at this time, with its plea for 
unity and with its reaffirmation of faith in 
the democracy we are fighting to save from 
the tyranny of barbarism, Lister HILL’S 
speech should do much toward lining up Ala- 
bama's citizens along with Alabama’s law- 
makers in our national drive for victory and 
for peace. 


From the Birmingham Age-Herald of 
January 20, 1943] 


LISTER HILL REPORTS 


Lister HILL, who retains his warm, neigh- 
borly Alabama ways and remains one of us for 
all his years in high place at Washington, 
brought back home yesterday a report on how 
the war is going and on the outlook for the 
further future beyond victory. It was the 
ardent, eloquent talk characteristic of the 
junior Alabama Senator, the kind of talk we 
can understand. Coming from the majority 
whip of the United States Senate, a member 
of the key Committee on Military Affairs, it 
was nevertheless the deliverance of the Ala- 
bamian we know as one of ourselves. Con- 
sequently, the whole tragic and dramatic 
world situation, as viewed in the highest Gov- 
ernment quarters, by this authoritative re- 
view was brought closer to us, made more 
vivid and understandable, translated into our 
own language, 

It was not to be expected that there would 
be any revelations in such a report. This 
address was, fundamentally, close in spirit 
and content to President Roosevelt's message 
to Congress earlier this month. It must have 
reinforced hereabouts the deep confidence 
that was drawn from the President's words. 

It added to the emphasis that constantly 
must be placed on unremitting effort and 
ready sacrifice, that our victory may come as 
quickly as possible and with its cost held down 
as much as feasible. 

It stressed, too, the importance of safe- 
guarding the progress that has been made 
in this country in the last decade. 

Its vision penetrated to the climactic 
urgency of winning the peace to come, 
through the establishment of a just, wise, 
and strong world order, to which the United 
States will give its active allegiance. 

Senator HNL's survey of the battle fronts 
ably managed to convey the confidence which 


the situation warrants, the stimulus that 


disciplined reassurance brings, without in any 
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degree minimizing the pressing necessity to 
maintain all our efforts at the maximum. 

Indeed, this kind of talk, we thought, far 
from inducing any tendency to relaxation 
and overconfidence, inspired to greater en- 
deavor. 

It was so stirring in its presentation of the 
stupendous meaning of what we are doing 
that it intensified the will to achieve the ut- 
most, whatever our respective duties and ob- 
ligations, 

This is the kind of strong, yet tempered 
spirit that will make for the greatest national 
strength in the swiftest possible time. 

The simple, powerful thesis underlying the 
Senator's address was that the speed and cost 
of victory will largely depend on the fidelity 
and devotion of all our people in meeting the 
demands that are confronted by every single 
citizen. How relatively trivial, he suggested, 
are inconveniences, denials, hardships, and 
even sacrifices when considered in the light 
of their contribution to the future destiny of 
all mankind. 

“If need be,” Senator Hrt said, “we will 
shiver through the cold of winter, trudge 
barefoot and blistering up the rugged way, 
swelter in the midday sun, and toil day into 
night and night into day. We may not sleep, 
we may not eat, but we will never stop, not 
until we triumph in victory and victory 
brings us the peace for which we fight, a 
just and enduring peace, which even now lies 
beyond the horizon.” 

Here, in one brief, burning paragraph, is 
caught up much that is now deepest and 
dearest in the purpose and hope of many 
millions of Americans. 

There are selfish, small Americans, whose 
concentration upon themselves largely blinds 
them to the immense issues of destiny now 
being wrought out. But they are, we are con- 
vinced, relatively few. The great majority 
are ready, like the men and women in the 
battle zones, ready for any sacrifice that will 
serve the common cause. They merely ask 
to understand—or be responsibly told—what 
is required of them. If it be small denials, 
if it be great sacrifices, if it be treasure, if it 
be death itself, they are ready. 

Though the instinct of self-preservation, 
the natural love of one’s own land, enters 
strongly into this spirit, still there is much 
more there—something going beyond the self, 
beyond even our own country, something tak- 
ing in all mankind, something exceptionally 
fine and noble. For it is, in truth, in simple, 
unquestionable truth, a better world for all 
men for which our people are striving. 

They are not concerned to save their lives 
merely that a petty existence may be pro- 
longed. 

They are not dominated by a desire to be 
strong et the expense of the other peoples of 
the world. 

They are aware, in a sense cften too deep 
for words, that all mankind must be one in 
spirit, however various otherwise, if real peace 
is to be achieved, if men anywhere are now 
to get on with the achievement of their true 
destiny. 

Victory is the first step in that direction 
now. But Senator En does well to keep 
before us that the peace must be just and 
enduring. Else our victory soon will be get- 
ting away from us and we will be moving 
toward another war. 

Mere military victory, of course, will not 
be a complete victory. Victory at arms in 
itself will not bring a just and enduring peace. 
Such a peace, the only final victory, can come 
only out of the spirit of self-sacrifice, of 
absolute devotion, of common purpose, that 
makes now for the military triumph. After 
that certain triumph we shall move on toward 
a just and enduring peace to the degree that 
we maintain the spirit of justice for all 
men. 

Indeed, what we are doing these very days, 
the spirit we are maintaining, the thoughts 
we are thinking, as we battle for the over- 
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throw of violence, will have much to do with 
what is to come when the fighting is done. 
War compels many terrible acts of destruc- 
tion and produces much evil. We cannot 
escape those costs. Such heavy levies inevi- 
tably will handicap our future. But 
it all, we can maintain a just and humble 
and aspiring spirit, a clear vision, an inexor- 
able purpose that embraces all men. Other- 
wise we shall be lost, our sacrifices in vain. 


[From the Alabama Journal, Montgomery, 
Ala., of January 20, 1943] 
SENATOR HILL'S CHALLENGE 

Senator Lister Hus address to the Ala- 
bama Legislature yesterday, delivered in re- 
sponse to a legislative invitation extended 
last week, shows how Alabama's junior Sena- 
tor has grown with his job and grown in the 
public service. The Senator has convictions 
and he stands by them. Of course, it takes no 
courage to say the fine things about our 
fighting boys that Mr. HILL said, nor does it 
take political courage to give praise to the 
industrial workers at home who have done 
such a fine job of providing for the men at 
the front. But with all the sniping, the criti- 
cism, the jealousy, the attacks upon the 
Democratic administration both from within 
and from without, it takes real courage to 
stand up and tell the world that this is the 
greatest and most constructive administra- 
tion in the Nation’s history; that it has done 
more for the South than any other; that its 
policies have resulted in phenomenal eco- 
nomic prosperity in Alabama. Not only that, 
but Mr. Hix defies the critics and challenges 
them to say what part of the New Deal they 
would abolish, what part they would put on 
the scrap heap. Not even the Republican 
critics, let alone so-called Democratic critics, 
have advocated the repeal of a single one of 
the major New Deal measures. 

“As we give our all to the winning of the 
war,” declared Senator HL, we may look 
back with pride upon the New Deal and its 
mighty achievements. Its reforms are now 
anchored ir the very bedrock of our institu- 
tions. The New Deal not only saved the Na- 
tion in the beginning, and made it possible 
for the Nation to save itself today, but it 
opened the doors that common men through- 
out the land might enter into their inher- 
itance.” 

From the Anniston Star of January 20, 1943 
HILL RINGS THE BELL 

It was a decided compliment to Alabama's 
junior United States Senator to be invited to 
address the joint session of the Alabama 
Legislature this week, and it may be said 
without exaggeration that Lister HNL, al- 
ways eloguent and entertaining as a speaker, 
was never in finer fettle. 

Senator Hu, came to Montgomery with a 
timely message. He walked into an atmos- 
phere that had been charged with disaf- 
fection as regards the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and in his defense of 
that administration, both in peace and in 
war, he was at once forceful and convincing. 

Nor was that all; the Senator also was 
encouraging and inspiring. Undoubtedly, he 
had heard complaints against the wartime 
censorship, criticism of the Army and the 
Navy, and griping about the manifold re- 
strictions that the war has made necessary. 
From his positions as Senate whip and a 
member of the Military Affairs Committee, he 
was able to impart authentic information 
and a record of achievement on the part of 
our armed forces that should put the critics 
to shame. 

The Senator is right in his affirmation that 
the first job all Americans have to do now is 
to win the war; and if all of us will put forth 
a mere fraction of the labor and self-forget- 
fulness that characterize the fighting forces, 
victory soon will be in sight. 


The Voice of the Lawyer Is Heard in the 
Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1943 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 29 and 30, 1942, the Nebraska 
State Bar Association held its annual 
convention at Omaha, Nebr. The con- 
vention was presided over by the asso- 
ciation’s president, Mr. Paul E. Boslaugh, 
one of the outstanding trial lawyers of 
the Middle West. It was the good for- 
tune of that convention to have on its 
program a Member of this House, the 
Honorable Jonn JENNINGS, Jr., of Ten- 
nessee. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include therein a copy of his 
address made at that convention. The 
address is as follows: 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, fellow 
Americans, it is a privilege and a pleasure 
to come to Nebraska and learn of the con- 
structive work the integrated bar of this 
State has accomplished for the members of 
the profession, the courts, and the public. 
And I shall carry back to Tennessee a lesson 
that we may well learn of how you have 
speeded the trial of cases, maintained the 
high standards of your profession, and in the 
unpartisan selection of your judges set an 
example the whole country might well emu- 
late. 

To my mind the best definition of a nation 
is Abraham Lincoln’s “a nation may be said 
to consist of its people, its territory, and 
its laws.” To know the United States of 
America, therefore, one must know its peo- 
ple, its territory, and its laws. 

One of the great privileges and pleasures 
of membership in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington is that it has afforded 
the only opportunity that I possibly could 
have had to know intimately and to learn to 
respect and enjoy the friendship of men of 
character and ability from every section of 
this great country. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is a cross section of America. Its 
members are from every walk of life. They 
are farmers, bankers, industrialists, teachers, 
newspapermen, doctors, dentists, veterina- 
rians, civil engineers, ministers of the gospel, 
and last, but not least, lawyers. And I deep- 
ly appreciate coming to the home city of 
Congressman Charles F. McLaughlin, your 
Representative in Congress and one time 
president of your association. 

As a Member of the House, his industry, 
ability, and fidelity to duty “bought golden 
opinions from all men”; and among the 
Members of the House I have no closer, dearer 
friend than Representative CARL T. Curtis. 
He is a splendid lawyer and a tireless and 
effective Member of the Congress. KARL 
Sreran and Harry Coffee have always been 
on the firing line, on the floor of the House 
when the welfare of Nebraska was in any 
manner involved. In fact, your entire delega- 
tion in the House is a credit to this great 
State. There is a fiction of the law that when 
the representative of a sovereign state enters 
upon his ministerial or representative duties 
in the country to which he is accredited he 
carries with him the sovereignty and majes- 
ty of the State he represents, and hence 
wherever he may be ja the country to which 
he has been sent he is deemed to stand upon 
the soil of his native country. In ‘meeting 
your Representatives in Congress, through 
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them their colleagues have met the people of 
Nebraska and have seen through their eyes 
and their devotion to their people the fertile 
plains, the great agricultural and livestock 
resources of this State, your people and your 
institutions. In fact, your Representatives 
in the House brought with them to Wash- 
ington the great State of Nebraska. 

You have heard Congress derided and as- 
sailed. Let it be remembered that its Mem- 
bers are of your choosing. They are no better 
nor worse than the people who elect them. 
Abuse if you wil! the individual Members, 
but cling fast to Congress as an institution. 
It is the only body through which you can 
have a voice in the making of the laws that 
safeguard your property, your liberties, and 
your lives. So long as Congress functions 
there can be no dictatorship in America. Die- 
tatorships have always been erected upon 
the ruins of representative government. The 
wreckage of legislative bodies has always been 
used as stepping stones to arbitrary power. 
And Congress will continue to function as 
long as its membership is composed of men 
of the intellectual capacity, honesty, and 
moral courage of those who have represented 
your State. 

The first thing a lawyer must learn on en- 
tering our profession is that “the law is a 
jealous mistress.” A beginner, as a rule, is 
not overwhelmed with eager clients. 

You have heard of the young fellow who 
hung out his shingle and after 3 weeks of 
waiting for clients, who did not come, closed 
up shop and said in disgust, “The law is not 
what it is cracked up to be, and I wish I had 
not learned it.” 

In talking, a lawyer must have terminal 
facilities. He must know when to quit. A 
young lawyer went with his friend Henry out 
in the country to make a speech. He related 
his experience as follows: He said, “Henry 
was introduced, and he had not spoken 5 
minutes until the crowd hissed him off the 
platform; then I was introduced, and I had 
not spoken 3 minutes until the crowd got to 
hissing Henry again and I had to quit.” 

And there are times when a lawyer may 
with profit forego the privilege of talking to a 
court or to a jury. 

When I was a young lawyer, a carload of 
dynamite exploded in the railroad yards of 
the town where I lived. It was allowed to 
stand in the yard overnight and at 8 o'clock 
the next morning exploded, wrecking the 
town and killing 15 people. Many suits 
against the railroad company were brought. 
The plaintiffs claimed the railroad company 
caused the explosion by kicking a carload 
of pig tron against the dynamite car. The 
railroad claimed it was caused by a young 
man shooting into it with a rifle, thereby 
exploding its contents. 

A number of mistrials were had, the juries 
being unable to agree. The railroad com- 
pany was ultimately held liable on the theory 
that by leaving the car of explosives for 
an unreasonable length of time, unguarded 
and unplacarded in a thickly populated 
community, it created and maintained a 
dangerous nuisance, and must respond in 
damages regardless of whether the explosion 
was caused by a switching operation or by 
a shot. 

The first case, in which a verdict was ob- 
tained for a plaintiff, was tried by Gen. 
George W. Pickle, former attorney general 
of Tennessee, and myself for the plaintiff. 
The railroad company was represented by its 
division counsel, L. D. Smith, afterward 
attorney general of the State, and Col. 
W. A. Henderson, a noted trial lawyer, who 
had been a colonel in the Confederate Army 
and who was the idol of southern sympathiz- 
ers in that section. 

The introduction of testimony occupied 
2 weeks. On the jury was an old gentleman 
known to his friends as Uncle Jimmy In- 
gram. He had been a member of the Legis- 
lature of Kentucky and was also a Baptist 
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preacher. He was plenty smart and a good 
talker. I made up my mind from his de- 
meanor in the jury box that he was favor- 
able to the plaintiff. When the time came 
for argument, I suggested to General Pickle 
that we propose to the other side the sub- 
mission of the case to the jury without 
argument. In surprise, he asked my rea- 
sons, saying to me, “We make the opening 
and closing arguments.” I replied, “Uncle 
Jimmy Ingram, if he is for us, and I believe 
he is, can make a better argument for our 
side in the jury room unanswered by Colonel 
Henderson than you and I can in the court- 
room and have it answered by Colonel Hen- 
derson.” General Pickle then said, I be- 
lieve you are right.” We made the proposi- 
tion and the other side agreed. 

The case was submitted to the jury under 
the charge of the court without argument of 
counsel. The jury was out for 3 hours and 
it looked as if we were to have a hung jury. 
mally they came in with a verdict for the 
plaintiff, awarding him the value of his 
house that had been destroyed. 

Desiring to know what was the cause cf the 
delay, after the jury was discharged, I went 
to an oid friend of mine, a mountain man, 
known as “Miller John” York, who operated 
a grist mill in his neighborhood, and said 
to him: “Uncle John, what was the reason 
for the delay in reaching a verdict?” He 
replied: “Uncle Billy Chadwell was on the 
jury. He is my neighbor and a good citizen, 
But he is a Democrat and a rebel, and hasn’t 
got much sense. And he ‘lowed as how Col. 
Bill Henderson was here defending the South- 
ern Railroad Co.; and as how Colonel Bill was 
in the Rebel Army, the Southern Railroad Co. 
must be a part of the Southern Confederacy, 
and that he'd be damned if he'd bring in a 
verdict agin his politics.” I asked him: “How 
did you get Uncle Billy to agree to the ver- 
dict?” He replied: “Uncle Jimmy Ingram 
threatened to tell the judge on him and 
seared him.” If Colonel Henderson had 
argued the case Billy Chadwell never would 
have agreed to a verdict for the plaintiff. He 
would have had something besides his politics 
to hang his verdict on. 

A good place to quit talking in a lawsuit 
is the point where the judge begins to talk 
in favor of your client, and your adversary 
gets into an argument with the court. 

Some years ago, while attending court in a 
mountain county of ‘Tennessee, I fell in com- 
pany with the late Frank Bond of the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Bar. He was advanced in 
years, troubled with asthma, and could not 
sleep. I found him a most interesting talker 
and sat up with him far into the night. At 
that time Tennessee had an official poet, 
John Trotwood Moore. Bond told me that in 
the spring of that year the Nashville Bar de- 
cided to give a banquet in honor of the su- 
preme court, who had just finished their 
labors at the State capitol. He was com- 
missioned to induce Moore, if possible, to 
write a poem, laudatory and commemora- 
tive of the labors of the court and of the 
members of the bar. Seeking John Trotwood 
Moore, he found him on a street corner of 
Nashville and, as usual, doing nothing and 
with no particular destination in mind. 
Bond said to him, “John, I-have got to have 
a poem in honor of the lawyers and our su- 
preme court, to be read at our banquet which 
we are giving in honor of the court tomorrow 
night, and I want you to write it for me.” 
Moore replied, “Frank, I have not been on 
Speaking terms with the muses for 6 
months, and I cannot write a poem on such 
short notice.” Bond replied, “Come with me, 
John, I will put you in touch with the 
muses.” It was a June day, shot to the core 
with sunshine. Bond drove Moore out into 
the country and led him out beside a brook 
which wended its way under giant trees to 
where cattle grazed knee deep in clover, 
orchard grass, and blue grass. From the trees 
there came the song of birds, the bees were 


busy with the blooms of flowers, and all na- 
ture seemed to smile. Then said Bond, “After 


-I had saturated him with the loveliness of 


this rural scene, I drove him back to town, 
gave him a quart of red liquor, and said to 
him, ‘John, damn you, take this and go com- 
mune with the muses and have me a poem by 
this time tomorrow.’” Someone who is not a 
Tennessean has said that in Tennessee John 
Barleycorn has more public enemies and pri- 
vate friends than anywhere else in the world. 

The late Will Rogers said of us that as 
long as the people of Tennessee were sober 
enough to stagger to the polls they would 
vote “dry.” There are a lot of people, in- 
cluding some lawyers, who are firmly of the 
opinion that for purposes of rain, boat navi- 
gation, and culinary uses around the kitchen, 
water is unexecelled, but for drinking pur- 
poses there is something better. At the ap- 
pointed hour on the following day, John 
Trotwood Moore handed to Frank Bond the 
poem on the lawyer, which I now give you: 


“We wrote the Magna Carta, we wrote the 

Bill of Rights, 

The path of human progress is lit with legal 
lights; 

We wrote the Declaration with an eagle 
pinion quill— 

It globed the world where force and hate 
Tell powerless and still; 

We wrote the Constitution, we codified the 


page 
That made the great Republic the wonder 
of the age. 


“Our shrine is loyal service and our reward 
the flame 

That lights the path of knowledge in the 
temple of our fame; 

Say not our fame is nameless, say not our 
race is won, 

Say not our Declaration pales in a setting 


sun; 
Forever and forever, in God's great code of 


men 

The lawyers’ blood has been the ink that 
flowed from freedom's pen, 

And when time’s day has ended, and mid- 
night hath no star, 

We will plead for truth and justice before 
the judgment bar.” 


I do not know how this poem would be 
rated by the literary critics. To my mind, 
however, it comprehends and expresses in its 
two stanzas a deserved tribute to the con- 
tribution of the lawyers to civilization, to the 
liberation of the race, to the conception and 
the founding of this Republic. No nation 
has ever become strong, or free, or prosper- 
ous without the work and guidance of law- 
yers. “The glory that was Greece” and “the 
grandeur that was Rome” were made possible 
by their lawgivers. The Greeks were pri- 
marily a race of thinkers. The laws of 
thought evolved by them are as full of vi- 
tality as when they were first laid down by 
Socrates and Plato. The arts, civilization, 
and law and order followed where Rome's 
eagle flew. The law of every State in this 
Union is full of maxims and fundamentals 
which survive in the language of the Romans. 
The great liberator and lawgiver of the Jews, 
Moses, who brought from Sinai and the pres- 
ence of the living God the Ten Com- 
mandments and who, in the 40 years of his 
leadership and transformation of a race of 
slaves into a pioneering, conquering, domi- 
nant race, gave to the world and gave to his 
people the magnificent system of laws that 
have been reenacted both in letter and in 
spirit in the statutory law of every State of 
this Union. 

The greatest concern of man on this earth 
is justice. The men and the women who first 
sought sanctuary in this country came here 
in search of the justice and liberty which the 
Old World denied them, Our forebears 
brought, with them to this country the price- 
less heritage of the common law, the innate 
love of the Anglo-Saxon for liberty, and his 
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inherited capacity for self-government. 
When the time came the Thirteen Original 
Colonies were forced by pig-headed George III 
to fight for their rights, the lawyers of the 
Thirteen Colonies took the lead in defend- 
ing the rights of the people to liberty under 
law. The words of the Virginia lawyer, Pat- 
rick Henry, electrified the colonists when he 
said, “I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death.” 

Alexander Hamilton, a boy in his teens, 
braved the Tory sentiment of New York when 
he became -fired with the patriotism of New 
England, Virginia, and the other Colonies. 
Jefferson, a lawyer, with an “eagle-pinion 
quill” wrote the Declaration of Independence. 
Its language and its thoughts were not orig- 
inal with him; he put in classic, deathless 
form what had been said by the people's rep- 
resentatives in Virginia, in Connecticut, and 
in Massachusetts. But “force and hate” did 
not “fall powerless and still” until the patriot 
fathers under the leadership of George Wash- 
ington and his generals rewrote in sacrificial 
blood the Declaration of Independence on 
the unrolled scroll of the battlefield. With 
Washington, Alexander Hamilton served as a 
member of his staff and his secretary for 
4 years. Both he and John Marshall were 
with Washington through the dreadful winter 
at Valley Forge. During this awful period 
Washington's troops, ragged, hungry, sick, 
neglected, and abandoned by the Continental 
Congress, starved, froze, ard died like flies. 

In Holy Writ is this injunction: “Remove 
not the ancient landmarks which thy fathers 
have set.“ And we can remember with profit 
the admonition of the great Isaiah: “Look 
unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to 
the hole of the pit whence ye are digged.” 
It was Macaulay who said, “A people who do 
not remember the great deeds of great an- 
cestors will never do anything worthy of cele- 
bration by posterity.” 

Two of the greatest documents ever penned 
are the farewell address of Moses to the Chil- 
dren of Israel and the Farewell Address of 
George Washington at the end of his second 
term as President. These great men knew 
human nature. They knew how prone are 
people to forget. After Moses, in panoramic 
splendor, had detailed to the people of Israel 
the benefactions of their Heavenly Father, he 
closed with these words: 

“And these words which I command thee 
this day shall be in thine heart: 

“And thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 

“And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon 
thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets 
between thine eyes. 

“And thou shalt write them upon the posts 
of thy house, and on thy gates.” 

And the words of Washington’s Farewell 
Address should be in our hearts, and should 
be taught diligently to our children, lest we 
forget the “rock whence” we “are hewn” and 
the “hole of the pit whence” we “are digged.” 

Let us set the timeless truths of the Dec- 
laration of Independence in the “amber of 
memory.” “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident—that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” 
and then follows a Bill of Particulars, and 
indictment against George IV. He had denied 
to the people of the Colonies the sacred right 
of representative government. The taxes 
which he laid upon them without representa- 
tion were the essence of tyranny, he had 
transported the victims of his wrath beyond 
the seas for trial. He had polluted the very 
springs of justice itself because “He meade 
judges dependent on his will alone for the 
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tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries.” 

And how like present-day abuses is this 
charge: “He has erected a multitude of new 
Offices, and sent hither swarms of new officers 
to harass our people and eat out our sub- 
stance.” 

This Declaration would have been but a 
scrap of paper, had it not been underwritten 
in the blood of patriots. The fruits of vic- 
tory would have turned to ashes upon the 
lips of the American people had not the 
principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence found permanent and workable ex- 
pression in the Constitution of the United 
States. The adoption of this document 
would have been impossible but for the 
wisdom, the foresight, the devotion, the de- 
termination, the character, the patience, the 
courage, and the overweening influence of 
George Washington. He presided over the 
deliberations of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, and when it looked as 
if its labors would come to naught, he 
frankly admitted the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, in the lofty words: “It is too probable 
that no plan we propose will be adopted. 
Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be 
sustained. If, to please the people, we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove, how can we 
afterward defend our work? Let us raise 
a standard to which the wise and the honest 
can repair. The event is in the hands of 
God.” Of the work of this Convention, Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone said, “The Constitution 
of the United States is the greatest instru- 
ment of free government ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man in the history of the world.” 

It is the work of lawyers. It provides a 
dual form of government—national and 
state; it is a government of enumerated, dele- 
gated, and limited powers. 

Ours is a government of checks and bal- 
ances—of three branches—legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. 

Naturally, under such a system there must 
be a tribunal to determine just what power 
the Federal Government has and just how 
far any one of these three separate, independ- 
ent, and yet coordinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment may go in the exercise of the power 
delegated to them respectively. Our form 
of government, or any similar form of gov- 
ernment, cannot function without an inde- 
pendent, honest, and able judiciary. It is 
unthinkable that in the administration of 
justice and in the determination of contro- 
versies between individuals or between citi- 
zens and the Government cne of the litigants 
should bring with him his judge to decide the 
controversy. 

Virtually every suit between individuals is 
to protect or assert a right or to redress an 
injury. 

Again and again in the history of this coun- 
try it has been necessary for the individual 
to fight for his life, his liberty, and his prop- 
erty against usurpation of power on the part 
of the Government, both State and National. 

The Constitution of this country has been 
defined by Elihu Root as “a solemn contract 
between all the pecple on the one hand and 
each individual on the other, that if neces- 
sary the combined power of all the people 
will come to the protection of the life, the 
liberty, or the property of that one individ- 
ual.” It is the “ark of the covenant”; its in- 
terpretation and enforcement are ss i 
to the courts. 

In most instances, however, the Constitu- 
tion and the laws made pursuant to it are 
not self-executing. We, therefore, have 
courts to which men may repair when they 
seek the protection of the law. In ancient 
Israel they fled to cities of refuge. In medi- 
eval times they sought sanctuary under the 
altar of the church and again in trial by 
combat, but the fleeing wretch was overtaken 
and slain in his tracks by the avenger of 
blood; the hapless victim was dragged from 


the shadow of the altar and his blood spilled 
at its very base and trial by combat was but 
& mockery where the issue was determined 
by the skill of him who wielded the weapon 
and not by the justice of the cause. Hence 
as men became more enlightened, courts were 
established and presided over by judges. 

The men who drafted the Constitution of 
this Nation were governriental 
They thought in terms of government; they 
were familiar with every governmental experi- 
ment from the dawn of history to their day. 
They worked in the light of the world’s ex- 
perience. They knew that the pathway of 
man from savagery to civilization is strewn 
with the wreckage of empires and the ruins 
of kingdoms. The past is the nursery and 
the cemetery of nations. They have risen, 
flourished, decayed, and died. Our civiliza- 
tion is but the sum of man’s experience pre- 
served and woven into our present-day fabric 
of society. 

An independent judiciary in all ages has 
been the only and last refuge of the citizen 
when threatened by private wrong or govern- 
mental tyranny. The American people have 
been so long free and protected in their lib- 
erty under the law and by the courts that they 
take their liberty for granted. They forget 
that the Constitution and the courts exist 
primarily for the protection of human rights. 

The right to property is a human right, 
recognized by divine law and by the law of 
the land. There are those who now say that 
our system of government has failed—that 
the liberty of the individual should be sur- 
rendered to an all-powerful, benevolent, and 
paternalistic government. We are asked to 
exchange a government which heretofore has 
existed for the protection of human rights 
for one in which the individual is subordi- 
nate to the government. 

John Trotwood Moore was wiser than he 


knew when he penned the words: 
“Forever and forever in God's great code of 


men 
‘The lawyers’ blood has been the ink that 
flowed from freedom’s pen.” 


Andrew Jackson was the first commoner to 
be elected President of the United States. 
His victory over the British at New Orleans 
on January 8, 1815, after the treaty of peace 
had been signed between this country and 
England, terminating the War of 1812, made 
him President. Our experience in that con- 
flict was a series of humiliating and disas- 
trous defeats. Jackson's victory at New Or- 
leans, therefore, captured the imagination of 
the American people and galvanized into life 
the national spirit and restored the self- 
confidence of the people. With a handful 
of regular soldiers, with the aid of French 
pirates whose peculations were largely respon- 
sible for the prosperity of the city of New 
Orleans, and who were among the finest 
artillerymen in the world, and with an army 
of Indian fighters from Tennessee, Jackson 
defeated the flower of the British Army under 
Packenham—veterans who, under Wellington, 
had captured walled city after walled city in 
Spain. In this battle more than 1,200 British 
soldiers were killed. Jackson's losses were 
7 killed and 6 wounded. Andrew Jackson 
was a lawyer. Prior to his selection as major 
general of the Tennessee Militia he was a 
judge and held court in my home city of 
Knoxville. He was not what we would call 
a learned lawyer, but he had an intuitive 
sense of justice. Charging a jury about all 
he would say was this, “Now, gentlemen of 
the jury, you have heard the testimony in 
this case; go out and do what is right about 
it and bring us in a verdict.” 

As is the case with every great man this 
world has ever known, there was back of 
Jackson the inspiration and the infiuence of a 
great mother. His Irish mother gave her life 
nursing stricken Revolutionary soldiers, and 
Jackson carried to his grave a scar from a 
wound inflicted upon him by a British officer 
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who struck him in his face with his saber 
when as a boy Jackson refused to black the 
Britisher’s boots. 

Jackson never forgot and he never forgave. 
At New Orleans he was notified the British 
had landed. He sprang to his feet, brought 
his clenched fist down upon the table, and 
said, “By the Eternal they shall never rest 
upon our shores.” By day and by night he 
harried them with the tactics of his trained 
Indian fighters and when the battle was won, 
in an address which he delivered to the people 
of New Orleans, he quoted his mother’s words 
of advice when she talked to him for the last 
time on the eve of his departure from South 
Carolina to Tennessee. She said, “Andy, be 
honest; never take anything that don’t be- 
long to you. Be sincere; always tell the truth. 
Never tell a lie. Make friends by being honest 
and keep them by being steadfast. Never sue 
anybody for assault and battery or for slander. 
Attend to them things yourself“ —and he did. 

Prior to the battle of New Orleans, it be- 
came necessary for Jackson to imprison an 
editor on account of publications which he 
made in violation of Jackson's orders. Fed- 
eral Judge Hall, of New Orleans, issued a writ 
of habeas corpus for the release of the im- 
prisoned editor. Jackson ignored it and held 
his prisoner. After the battle, Judge Hall 
issued a citation for contempt against the 
victorious General Jackson. Feeling was so 
high that the judge would have been mobbed, 
but for the protection of Jackson. On the 


in civilian garb and submitted to and paid 
& fine of $1,000. It was years before the 
Congress made restitution to him. 
Seay is an empire in itself. New Mexico, 
tah, Arizona, Nevada, and California came 
to us through the valor and statesmanship 
of Sam Houston, a Tennessee lawyer. He 
served as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives yoon the Hermitage District. He 
was elected Governor of the State. He 
served but a few weeks when due to a sepa- 
ration from his newly-wed wife, he resigned, 
moved to Arkansas where he lived with the 


g 


Cherokee Indians on the Red River. Then 
at the suggestion of Andrew J: n he went 
to Texas and took that State the South- 


west Territory from Mexico at the Battle of 
San Jacinto. 

Carlisle said that the reason for the failure 
of the Constitution of the Constituent As- 
sembly of France was that, “It did not have 
the power to march.” John Marshall, a great 
lawyer without whose influence it is doubtful 
if Virginia would have ratified the Constitu- 
tion, was induced by Washington to leave 
the practice of law and enter public life. 
He rendered distinguished service as the rep- 
resentative of this Government in France 
during the reign of Napoleon, where he meas- 
ured arms with the unscrupulous and brilliant 
Talleyrand. He served as Secretary of State 
in the Cabinet of John Adams, and in the 
closing days of that administration was ap- 
pointed by Adams as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

John Marshall as presiding officer of that 
tribunal rescued it from oblivion, breathed 
into its nostrils the breath of life, established 
it In the confidence and respect of the Amer- 
ican people, and gave it a preeminent place 
as the head of the judiciary. He gave the 
Constitution the power to march. He was 
not only a great judge, he was a great states- 
man. His opinions are milestones on the 
highway of our national development. 

There have been those who from the be- 
ginning have assailed with pick and ax and 
crowbar the foundation and the superstruc- 
ture of this Government. They early ques- 
tioned the authority of the Supreme Court 
to preserve inviolate the Constitution as the 
supreme law of the land. Despite the char- 
acter, extraordinary ability, uprightness, 
charm of personality, commanding will, un- 
yielding purpose, and masterful mind with 
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which John Marshall sustained the Constitu- 
tion, it was assailed by its enemies. A weak- 
ling as Chief Justice of this great Court dur- 
ing the 35 years that Marshall served would 
have seen our form of government wrecked. 
Although the power of the courts to set aside 
an act of Congress which was violative of 
the Constitution was announced by Hamilton 
in the Federalist No. 78, and although the 
courts of the colonies had repeatedly set aside 
acts of their respective legislatures as vio- 
lative of their organic laws, Jefferson de- 
clared: 

“To consider the judges as the ultimate 
arbiters of all constitutional questions would 
place us under the despotism of an oligarchy.” 

On the other hand Marshall wrote: “The 
Constitution is either a supreme, paramount 
la-, unchangeable by ordinary means, or it 
is on the level with ordinary legislative acts, 
alterable when the legislature shall please 
to alter it. It is emphatically the province 
and duty of the judiciary department to 
say what the law is. This is the very essence 
of judicial duty.” 

Of this great pronouncement by Marshall, 
Rufus Choate said, “To have inscribed this 
vast truth of conservatism upon the public 
mind, so that no demagogue, not in the last 
stages of intoxication denies it—this is an 
achievement of statesmanship which a thou- 
sand years may not exhaust or reveal all that 
is good.” Those who made Marshall’s life 
miserable, advocated the power of the State 
to nullify an act of Congress and to defy 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. They 
sowed the seeds of the Civil War. 

He defied the political power of Jefferson’s 
administration in the trial of Aaron Burr, 
who, but for the intellectual honesty and 
dauntless courage of Marshall, would have 
been railroaded to his death. In his con- 
duct of that trial, Marshall refused to follow 
in the footsteps of those English courts 
whose decisions dotted the soil of England 
with the graves of countless Englishmen, 
illegally sent to their death on charges of 
treason. 

He preserved the independence of our 
legislative bodies by establishing the prin- 
ciple that courts cannot overthrow a law on 
any ground other than its unconstitution- 
ality. 

In the Dartmouth College case, he estab- 
lished the sanctity of contract. 

In McCulloch v. Maryland, he again up- 
held the supremacy of the Federal Govern- 
ment within its proper sphere and proclaimed 
the truth, “The power to tax is the power 
to destroy.” 

Now is a good time to resurrect this truth. 

In the celebrated controversy between the 
States of New York and New Jersey, with 
respect to the free navigation of the waters 
of the Hudson he made commerce between 
the States forever free. 

Abraham Lincoln was a disciple of Mar- 
shall. 


»Nursed in the frontiersman's lowly shed, 
To hardy independence bravely bred, 
By early poverty to hardship steeled, 
And trained to Arms in stern misfortune's 
field.” 


Abraham Lincoln is the most magnificent 
tribute the common people of this country 
ever paid to our free institutions. 

His was a heart tender as a woman’s, warm 
as a summer sea. 

During President William Howard Taft’s 
administration, eminent members of the 
bench and bar attended a banquet in honor 
of a distinguished jurist. 

The toastmaster was Judge Alton B. Par- 
ker, erstwhile Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, who related the following story: 

“On a cold, miserable day in 1864, a lady 
in widow's weeds was seen slowly coming 
down the steps of the War Department Build- 
ing in Washington, and with faltering tread 
wandered across the avenue into the White 


House grounds. An old darky, a factotum 
about the Executive mansion, came up. 

“‘Missus, is you in misery or is you in 
trouble?’ 

“The distressed little lady, looking into the 
kind face of the old Negro answered: The 
Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, won't let me 
help my sick son.“ 

“Missus, yer gone to the wrong gem’en. 
Come with me.’ 

“The old servant led the way through a 
side door of the White House and cautiously 
entered the President’s study, where sat Pres- 
ident Lincoln, with a shawl drawn about his 
shoulders, poring over documents. 

“ ‘Master President, here’s one of my white 
lady folks. She's introuble en’ I brung her 
to you.” 

“Mr. Lincoln,” began the little lady, “my 
Confederate soldier son has been captured 
* » 18 in a northern prison, sick—very 
sick, and unless I can get him home, where I 
can nurse him, he will certainly die. 2 

“Have you seen the Secretary of War?” 
asked the President. 

“I've just come from there. 
said, ‘All rebels should die!“ 

“Did he say that?” 

“Yes, sir; he did.” 

Lincoln rose, strolled to his south window, 
looked far out over the Potomac in the di- 
rection of the battlefield of Bull Run. Then, 
slowly turning, faced the trembling little 
Confederate mother. “If I release your sick 
son into your custody, will you give me your 
word of honor that he will never again bear 
arms against the Union?” 

“I swear it, Mr. Lincoln.“ 

Here Judge Parker paused in his story, put- 
ting his arm upon the shoulder of the hon- 
ored guest, continued: “Gentlemen, this de- 
voted little mother nursed her paroled 
Confederate son back to health. He became 
a brilliant lawyer, an eminent judge of the 
Federal Court of Appeals, and now President 
Taft, a Northern Republican, has appointed 
this ex-Confederate soldier to the Supreme 
Court of these United States. 

“Gentlemen, we gather here tonight to 
honor Mr. Justice Horace H. Lurton.” 

Little wonder it is that at the height of his 
fame he said, “All that I am or that I ever 
expect to be I owe to my angel mother.” 
He knew the people; he understood them; 
he loved them. They understood him; they 
loved him. It was natural for him to say, 
“God must have loved the common people, 
or else he would have not made so many 
of them.“ He was a great lawyer. The thing 
that characterized him most was his eager- 
ness to learn and his ability to grow. He 
advanced with steady stride from the log 
cabin to the Capitol. His was 


“A prophet eye that turned across the night 
Of bondage and disunion, woe and tears, 
And saw afar the coming of the light 
That marked the dawn of gladder, juster 


I 


Mr. Stanton 


years, 
A heart that dwelt among the shadows 
much, 
Yet covered all its dismal brooding o’er 
With laughter and preserved the human 
touch. 
Despite the heavy burdens that it bore; 
A hand assigned to labor by the fates 
And by labor rendered great and strong 
To lay its hold upon the iron gates 
And rend the walls of deep intrenched 
wrong.” 


His practice of law gave him the prom- 
inence, the growth, the loyalty, and support 
of devoted friends who, at the supreme hour 
of our country’s history made him the savior 
of the Nation. From his cradle, he was 
dedicated to the cause of human liberty. He 
was brought into the world to save this 
Union. A union saved was the goal toward 
which his eye was single and the martyrdom, 
though infamously aimed, which took him 
from this earth gave him to the ages and en- 
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shrined him forever in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

Thus in every crisis of the Union’s history, 
“the voice of the lawyer has been heard in the 
land.” They have been the builders of this 
Union. Should the day come when there 
are no longer lawyers, there will no longer 
be liberty in America. Our Constitution was 
built by them. It has been interpreted by 
them. It has been enforced by them. The 
laws of this Union and of our several States 
have been written by them. I know of no 
other profession where the opportunities for 
intellectual growth are equal to those offered 
by a study and practice of the law. 

Reading makes of a lawyer a full man; writ- 
ing makes of him an exact man; and confer- 
ence makes of him a ready man. He must 
know something about everything. He also 
must know people because the determinative 
factor in every human equation, and in every 
lawsuit is the human factor. Col. W. A. 
Henderson, a great trial lawyer of my city, 
was accustomed to say, “There is a heap of 
human nature is a man.” Carlisle said, “The 
proper study of mankind is man.” A lawyer 
to succeed must know and have the confi- 
dence of the people. 

He must have the power of simplicity of 
statement. In talking to courts and juries he 
should put the “fodder down on the ground 
where they can all get it.“ In talking to 
courts and juries he should talk about the 
things they will talk about when they make 
up their minds on what their decision and 
verdict shall be. He should be able to go to 
the heart of a question and not, to use a 
normen man’s expression, “stick in the 

ark.” 

I shall never forget a land title suit, known 
to our lawyers as an ejectment suit, which 
a great mountain lawyer, Lute Smith, tried 
before me when I held court. It was his 
insistence that the tract of land his client 
claimed was granted by the State of Ken- 
tucky in the year 1835, that the beginning 
corner of this tract of land was a white oak 
tree on the bank of the South Fork River, 
and that this tree had been marked by the 
surveyor in 1835 by 3 hacks made with 
an ax, each of which went through the bark 
of the tree. Although it was against the law 
for him to do so, Smith had this oak tree 
cut and sawed out a segment of it contain- 
ing the hacks made by the surveyor. He then 
did what he called annulating—he counted 
the rings of wood beneath the bark toward 
the center of the tree to where evidence of the 
surveyor’s marks no longer appeared. The 
number of rings of wood thus counted were 
80, which demonstrated that the hacks, and 
consequently the survey, had been made in 
1835. On this testimony, I decided the case 
in his favor and was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court. 

A lawyer should know right from wrong. I 
have seen a few whose vision with respect to 
this line of demarkation was slightly blurred, 
but be it said to the eternal credit of the 
great majority of lawyers they are true to 
every trust confided to them. They are the 
unbonded trustees of society. Men freely 
trust them with their reputations, their prop- 
erty, and their lives, and it is a rare thing 
that any lawyer betrays his trust, or is 
recreant to the cause committed to his care. 
I once heard a young man ask a great and 
good lawyer what the law was with respect 
to a certain state of facts. The lawyer re- 
plied to him, “When you are in doubt about 
what the law is, ask yourself what is right; 
that is the law.” 

Lawyers are officers of the court. They 
should be and are a great aid to the Court. 
Sometimes, however, they becloud rather 
than clarify the issues. 

A certain lawyer in addressing the Su- 
preme Court of the United States when Wil- 
liam Howard Taft was the Chief Justice 
talked for about 10 minutes without disclos- 
ing to the Court what his lawsuit was about. 
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Taft then said to him, Won't you please tell 
us what your lawsult is about, where it orig- 
inated, what was done by the lower court, 
what you are complaining about, and what 
it is that you desire this Court to do for you 
and your client.” The lawyer replied, “I 
am coming to that, Your Honor.” He then 
proceeded without coming to anything for 
another 10 minutes, Taft, with a twinkle in 
his eye, then said to him, Mr. Jones, why 
don’t you tell us what your lawsuit is about? 
Why do you want to keep it a secret from 
us? Some of these days we will find out.” 

The first thing a lawyer should do when 
employed in a case is to get the facts, ascer- 
tain the truth of the whole matter. The law 
is but a shadow cast by the facts. 

When Benjamin Franklin walked out of 
the Constitutional Convention in Philadel- 
phia, at the end of its labors, a lady asked 
him, “What kind of government have we, Mr, 
Franklin?” He replied, “A republic, if we 
can keep it.“ In a war torn world, the minds 
and hearts of our people are bewildered and 
troubled and they are asking of those who 
keep watch and ward over their homes and 
loved ones, “Watchman, what of the night? 
Can we keep our republic? Do we still be- 
lieve in ourselves, in our traditions, in our 
institutions, in our future?” 

May we not say to Americans everywhere: 
“You are America to the extent of your abil- 
ity to influence the destiny of your country 
for weal or for woe. You are the vital, the 
determinative factor in the fight to preserve 
our country, the American way of life, our 
system of free enterprise—the profit system, 
if you please.” 

The right of the citizen to support his fam- 
ily, to accumulate something for a rainy day, 
to be free, unregimented, to live outside of 
the suffocating walls of a strait jacket, must 
not be surrendered. 

America stands at the crossroads. We 
must and will win the war. And we are de- 
termined to win the peace. It must be just 
and we hope permanent. 

Of necessity, vast powers have been lodged 
in the hands of the executive branch of the 
Government. This does not mean that we 
have abandoned a government of laws for 
one of men. 

But we have traveled far down the road that 
leads to absolute power. Under war emer- 
gency legislation, the two mightiest govern- 
mental powers, the sword and the purse of 
this Nation have been placed in the hands of 
one man—our President. Under the Consti- 
tution, he is the Commander in Chief of our 
Army and Navy. His vast powers as such have 
been tremendously extended under lend- 
lease, the Selective Service Act, and other 
legislation with respect to the seizure of 
property and control of the daily lives of our 
citizens, 

These vast powers can only be exercised 
through their delegation by the President to 
others, who in turn make rules and regu- 
lations having the force and effect of laws. 

From time immemorial the greatest threat 
and menace to the life, property, and the 
liberty of the citizen has been in the hands 
of his own government. And hence, the 
framers of our Constitution undertook to 
safeguard the rights of the individual against 
the encroachment and abuse of governmental 
power. They did this in the limitations set 
on the power of Congress, on the power of 
the Executive, and by setting up the judicial 
branch of the Government. Not content 
with this, they wrote into the supreme law 
of the land, the Bill of Rights. 

The Constitution was made for ruler and 
subject alike. Its framers had just fought a 
war to free themselves from the arbitrary 
abuse of power by the English monarch.~ 

The people are alarmed at many things 
that are going on in Washington. 

They have seen what looks like an effort 
to suppress and stifle the freedom of the 
press and to muzzle and silence free speech. 
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This can be accomplished through priorities 
on paper, through the suit now being prose- 
cuted against the Associated Press. It can 
be brought about through the administration 
of the Federal Communications Act. 

They have seen the encroachment by Fed- 
eral power upon the rights of free men to 
engage in free enterprise. The creeping 
paralysis of bureaucratic control has laid its 
crippling and retarding hand on the laborer 
and businessman alike. 

The farmer has been made the whipping 
boy of the bureaucrats in Washington. He 
has never struck; he has been guilty of no 
slow-down in production. 

Every farm is a battlefield. Every farmer, 
his wife and children are soldiers in the fight 
for victory. 

Féod will win the war. It will dictat- the 
peace. 

Under the guise of waging war, socialism 
and communism must not be forced on the 
people, The Federal Government has ac- 
quired since Pearl Harbor more than 12,000,000 
acres of land at a cost of $284,000,000. This 
area is equal to that of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, District of Columbia 
and four-fifths of New Jersey. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is seeking title to 30,- 
000,000 acres in all—the extent of this 
acquisition will equal the area of New 
England. Mr. Littell, of the Department of 
Justice, says this land is to be used after the 
war to re-establish farm families in agricul- 
ture and for a social experiment “to make 
democracy work.” 

The bureaucrat does not love a lawyer. The 
lawyer “delights to walk with measured tread, 
the beaten path cf precedent.” 

The bureaucrat is a law unto himself. 
And his normal activities afford a fine ex- 
ample of “confusion worse confounded.” He 
delights to sail uncharted seas; he exults and 
is exceeding glad when he is on the dubious 
wave of error tost; his ship half foundered 
and his compass lost.” 

Congress must issue no more blank checks 
for money and for power. 

The treaty-making power must remain 
where the Constitution puts it—in the hands 
of the President; any treaty negotiated by 
him to be approved “by and with the advice 
and consent” of two-thirds of the Senate. 

All roads lead to Washington. It is the only 
capital in the world where things are given 
away. We are spending billions we do not 
have for things we do not need and can do 
without. 

Those who are getting this money receive it 
with almost as much joy as those experience 
who are giving it away. 

And it is a dull day when someone does 
not appear with a plan to give every person 
in the world a “bottle of milk a day” and to 
remake this wicked old world. 

Can you blame those of us who pause to 
examine the credentials of these architects of 
a new world, these prophets of a new day? 

Not for 1 minute would we play the ostrich. 
We live in a world in which distance has 
been telescoped. We will play our part. We 
can best do this as in independent, sovereign 
state in cooperation with the great peoples 
whose governments are allied with us in this 
struggle for national existence and for free- 
dom and for civilization. 

I have no doubt about the ultimate out- 
come. No man has ever been able to turn 
back the hands of the clock of progress or to 
permanently enslave the spirit of man. The 
human personality is inviolable. It cannot 
be shackled. 

America is God’s last hope for the world. 

Under our form of government, under our 
system of free enterprise, the American peo- 
ple have enjoyed a larger measure of lib- 
erty, a more marvelous industrial growth 
and development, a deeper intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual life than have been accom- 
plished and enjoyed by any other people in 
all the 5,000 years of recorded history that 
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precede the adoption of our form of govern- 
ment. And yet today there are those who 
are proclaiming by an executive edict, with- 
out the sanction of law, that no man in 
this country, regardless of his ability and 
genius, shall be permitted to earn more 
than $25,000 per year. There are less than 
3,000 men in this Nation who have such earn- 
ing power. This nostrum, therefore, af- 
fords a rich dish for a demagogue. Let it 
be remembered, however, that they would 
make of this Nation the China of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. They would shackle the 
human intellect, They would hamstring 
those who would pioneer in thought, inven- 
tion and industrial enterprise. Great men 
are fountains of light. Let’s not put these 
luminaries under a bushel. It has long been 
the boast of the American people that on 
the broad highway of this country’s splen- 
did progress the barefoot boy may outstrip 
the golden chariot of inherited wealth, and 
that the humblest mother in this broad land, 
as she hushes her infant's sobs upon her 
holy breast knows that her child may hold a 
position of honor and trust in the land that 
gave him birth. Do we not want any more 
Henry Fords, Henry Kaisers, Thomas A. Edi- 
sons, William Knudsens, and other giants 
and pioneers of American industry? They 
don’t stop at this, there are others saying 
that we must have Union Now. 

I listened to its author not long ago in 
Washington. He had the effrontery to say 
there should be at this time, in the midst 
of this war, a world state set up. with a world 
parliament; that the membership and vot- 
ing strength in this world legislative body 
should be based upon population. In this 
world parliament, the United States would 
have a minority voice. Aside from the in- 
superable barriers of differences in speech, 
race, religion, culture, tradition and ideals 
that lie in the pathway of such a crackpot 
scheme, this proposal is treason to the United 
States of America. 

The people of this country in this crisis 
must look more and more to the members of 
our profession, and I feel safe in asserting 
that the lawyers of Nebraska, and the law- 
yers of this Nation, will not let the people 
down. 

In this battle for the preservation of Amer- 
ica, they who are for us are more than those 
who are against us. Ranged on our side in 
this struggle is the inspiring example of the 
founding fathers. 

“We are the heirs of the ages, foremost in 
the files of time.” 

We know full well“ 1,000 years scarce 
serve to found a state, an hour may lay it in 
the dust.” ‘ 

On this day we have raised a curtain on 
the stage where has been enacted the thrill- 
ing drama of America in the making of which 
the lawyers of this country have played a 
major role. We take up the torch. We set 
our hands to its defense and its preservation, 
lest “The work of centuries is undone, and 
freedom shorn of her victorious garments,” 


The Federal Register and Code of 
Federal Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1943 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article and 
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editorial which appeared in the American 
Bar Association Journal of January 1943, 
containing a lucid description of the 
Federal Register and the Code of Federal 
Regulations. 

These two publications are of increas- 
ing importance to the public generally 
and to lawyers in particular. The Fed- 
eral Register is published under the 
direction of Maj. B. R. Kennedy, who is 
to be commended for the efficient and 
excellent job he is doing. 

The article and editorial follows: 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER AND CODE OF FEDERAL 
REGULATIONS—HOW TO USE THEM IF YOU 
HAVE THEM 


(By John H. Wigmore, lecturer on law, 
Northwestern University) 


Today, 90 percent, say, of United States 
industry and commerce is living under Fed- 
eral regulations, in some degree. And the 
managers of industry and commerce realize 
this. Now the sole authentic source for the 
validity of those regulations is the Federal 
Register, and its companion, the Code of 
Federal Regulations. But do the legal ad- 
visers of the men of industry and commerce 
know this? And are they adequately familiar 
with the scheme of the Register and the 
Code, on which their legal advice must be 
based? 


It may well be doubted. The doubt arose in 
the writer’s mind upon hearing from a lawyer 
friend in a far western city of 300,000 popu- 
lation. A casual reference, in correspond- 
ence, to the Federal Register elicited the 
response that the Register was not to be 
found in any law library of that city or 
county, and could be found only in the city 
public library. If this instance were typi- 
cal, then apparently the legal profession not 
only there, but in scores of other large cities, 
were making no demand on the bar law li- 
braries and the county law libraries to carry 
these sources, and were thus apparently un- 
aware of the existence of these authentic 
sources for their legal advice. 

1. To learn whether this disquieting in- 
ference was well-founded, correspondence 
was had with the Division of the Federal 
Register, the National Archives in Washing- 
ton, in whose agency the Register and the 
code are prepared and edited. The official 
figures are as follows: 

Number of subscriptions to the Federal 
Register: By public and university libraries, 
115; by bar or other law libraries, 48, going 
to only twenty States; by individuals, 10,000 
(about); to Government offices (free), 8,500. 
Evidently, then the legal profession has not 
yet awakened to the utility of these sources. 
And evidently, also, it is unaware of their 
extraordinary merit as legal-literary docu- 
ments; for they are indeed virtually perfect 
of their kind. 

AS their system of construction, though per- 
fect of their kind, calls for some preliminary 
study, the purpose of this article is to ex- 
plain the system and thus to save waste 
motion for those lawyers who may for the 
first time start to make acquaintance with 
them. 

2. The story goes back to 1935. In 1934 the 
Congress was alarmed by an incident in a 
Federal trial (Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan, 
293 U. S. 388) when the Attorney General, 
arguing in the Supreme Court, admitted that 
the trial had proceeded below in ignorance 
of a technical though inadvertent revoca- 
tion of the regulation upon which the prose- 
cution had rested. The Congress then passed 
the act of July 26, 1935 (mow U. S. Code, 
title 44, ch. 8-A, sec. 301). It created the office 
of Director, authorized the publication of the 
Federal Register and required that all execu- 
tive and administrative regulations “of gen- 
eral applicability and legal effect” be printed 
therein; and that they should have no effect 
until so published. The statute’s words are 
(Code, sec. 307): “No document required 


+ è © to be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister shall be valid as against any person who 
has not had actual knowledge thereof,” until 
it is filed with the division and a copy, “made 
available for public inspection in the Office of 
the Director of the Division of the Federal 
Register”; and the printing follows promptly. 
Thus, thenceforward the attorney watching 
over this client's affairs, controlled or affected 
by regulations of any of a hundred Federal 
agencies, now has but one central place in 
which he needs to look regularly—the Federal 
Register. This amounted to a reformative 
revolution in Federal administrative law. 

The act also directed that by a certain later 
date each department or bureau or agency 
should codify all prior regulations still in 
force and publish them in the Register. This 
latter provision created at first much conster- 
nation among the hundred or more bureaus. 
There was great hustling and searching 
among the records, to eliminate the obsolete 
and to codify the still effective ones. But the 
task has been long ago completed by most of 
them. So that this act of 1935 prepared the 
way for presenting the legal world with some- 
thing unique in our legal history—a single 
current periodical in which every valid Fed- 
eral regulation could be found at the time 
of issue, and a single book in which all of 
them would ultimately land in classified 
places. 

8. This giant problem of classification was 
successfully solved by an able editorial com- 
mittee. The materials ere classified under 
50 titles. Within the titles are parts, num- 
bered serially. Within the parts are sections 
numbered decimally and serially. So a com- 
plete citation can be made thus: Title 8, sec- 
tion 22.127; here 22 is the part and .127 is 
the section. This numbering is applied to 
each new regulation when it first appears in 
the Register; so that its number there shows 
where it will later be found in the Code vol- 
ume. For example, in the Register for Satur- 
day, October 3, 1942, the documents contained 
are thus listed: Title 6, Agricultural Credit, 
section 3.70, functions of officers; title 30, 
Mineral Resources, section 333, coal-price 
schedule; title 32, National Defense, section 
944.30, priorities system; etc.; all arranged 
in the chronological order of filing dates. 

The Register is published daily, except 
Sundays, Mondays, and days following a legal 
holiday. Each year forms a volume, beginning 
with 1936; so that volume VII represents 
the regulations issued in 1942. It can best 
be cited by volume and page, and not by 
date of publication. (Annual subscription, 
$12.50.) 

4. The Code serves to replace the Register 
conveniently; for the Register nowadays has 
become bulky (some 10,000 pages in a year), 
and the Code assemblies all germane regula- 
tions on one subject together. 

The Code now consists of the Code proper 
and annual supplements. The main Code 
makes 15 volumes (one for the index) and 
includes all regulations dating (as issued) 
up to June 1, 1938 (if still in force on that 
date). The 1938 supplement contains every- 
thing dated June 1—-December 31, 1938. The 
1939 supplement (2 volumes) and the 1940 
supplement (4 volumes) contain everything 
dated in those years respectively. No 1941 
supplement has yet appeared. In the supple- 
ments, the same classified order of the Code 
is used. (Cost of Code and supplements, 
860.) 

5. How to pass from Register to Code. As 
the Code is much more convenient than the 
bulky Register to handle, the Code and its 
surplements will naturally be used for all 
regulations still in force and dating prior 
to June 2, 1938. But the problem of finding 
one’s way into the Code from the Register is 
not as simple as might be supposed. 

(a) For regulations, strictly so-called, the 
problem is simpie enough. The text of a regu- 
lation, when it appears originally in the Reg- 
ister, is indexed with title, part, and section, 
and so will be later found in the Code, or a 
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supplement, under the same serial index 
numbering. 


For example, under the Neutrality Acts of 
1937 and 1939, United States citizens were 
forbidden to travel abroad on a belligerent 
vessel, except under regulations. The Secre- 
tary of State promulgated revised regulations 
on September 5, 1939, and on November 6 and 
17, and later. These regulations were printed 
in the Register, volume IV, pages 3838, 3882, 
and later as amended, where they were given 
the code places of title 22 (Foreign Rela- 
tions), part 55C (Travel). On turning to 
the code, 1939 supplement, at title 22, part 
55C, page 1265, the notice appears, “This part 
has been redesignated as Part 156’.” Then, 
proceeding to part 156, in the 1939 supple- 
ment, at page 1308, we find part 156, “Travel,” 
and under it sections 156.1 and 1562 con- 
taining the above regulations of 1939. 

But for Executive orders and proclama- 
tions, the problem is not so simple. These 
documents have the force of law, and must 
appear in the Register. But as they emanate 
directly from the Executive, they are not 
usually given an index number when origi- 
nally published in the Register; and the in- 
dexing for the code has to be taken care of 
later. Moreover, they often cover several 
subjects in one document; so that the code 
must show them both in their complete 
original text and also as distributed into the 
appropriate title, etc. Hence they form a 
special problem. And the status of neutral- 
ity for 1941 and of belligerency since that 
date has vastly increased the number of or- 
ders and proclamations. The Executive or- 
ders between 1933 and 1942 have gone up 
from No. 6000 into the 9000’s; the proclama- 
tions from No. 2025 into the 2500's. Yet 
their details, like the regulations, reach into 
all corners of daily life. 

So, if you have a citation to an Executive 
order or proclamation dated prior to 1941, 
here is how to go about locating it in the 
code or a supplement: 

(b) Executive orders and proclamations in 
the main code (prior to June 2, 1938). A 

In the code, title 3, “The President,” all 
the orders and proclamations are first listed 
by catchword only, with right-hand column 
figures showing where the text of the docu- 
ment appears under the proper title subject. 
Bo, 


(1) For orders, look in the code, title 3, 
part 3, at page 216, where the orders are listed 
in order of their serial numbers and dates. 
Follow along till you reach the order that 
you seek, and in the right-hand column 
you will find the citation of the later place in 
the code where the text provisions of that 
order are codified. 

For example, suppose that your client is 
interested in the export of tin-plate scrap, 
and you have found that the act of February 
16, 1936, authorizes the President to regulate 
such export under license, and that by Exec- 
utive Order No. 7297, of February 15, 1936, he 
has authorized the Secretary of State to make 
regulations licensing such export. You now 
desire to locate the order and the regulations 
in the code. Take down the code, volume 1, 
turn to part 3 of title 3, beginning at page 
216. Follow down the serial number or the 
chronological date (whichever you have), 
and at page 312 you come to order No. 7297, 
the one you are concerned with. Then in the 
right-hand column you find a reference to 32 
C. F. R. 3.1, which means that this order is 
found in title 32 of the code at section 3.1. 
Title 32 is “National Defense,” and is con- 
tained in volume 8 of the main code. Under 
title 32 you will come, at page 16, to part 3, 
“Domestic Sources of Tin.” At section 3.1 
you will find the text of the order; and at 
sections 3.2 to 3.19 you will find the Secretary 
of State’s regulations. 

(2) For proclamations, suppose you are in- 
terested in proclamation No. 2236, of May 1, 
1937, published in the Federal Register, I. 
776, dealing with the export of munitions to 
Spain, then in the midst of civil war. Take 
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It means that the combined high command 


again the code, yolume 1, turn this time to 
part 2 of title 3, beginning at page 193, and 
follow along as before. 

(c) Executive orders and proclamations in 
the annual supplements: Here another stage 
in your search must be reckoned with; for 
in the supplements the full text of the docu- 
ment is first given, and then at a later place 
the several portions are distributed among 
the titles where they belong (if more than 
one subject is covered, as sometimes occurs). 

So, proceed as follows: 

(1) For orders, take down the supplement 
for the year concerned, turn to title 3, “The 
President,” and there you will find (ch. 2) 
the Executive orders listed in sequence of 
date and serial number, in full text. Then 
turn back to the listed titles of orders and 
proclamations at the beginning of title 3 
(arranged in like order as above), and in the 
right-hand column you will find the citation 
to the later part of the supplement, where 
the text of the order is distributed under the 
appropriate titles and sections. 

For example, if you are concerned with the 
order of September 5, 1939, No. 8233, defining 
the departments that are to enforce the 
neutrality laws, you will come by turning to 
title 3, at page 86, to the full texts of the 
1939 orders, and (following them chrono- 
logically) you will find the full text of Order 
8233 at pages 211, 212. Then, turning back 
again to the list at the beginning of title 
3, and running it down in serial order, you 
will find, opposite Order 8233 in the right- 
hand column, the index citation “22 C. F. R. 
143.11.“ So turning to that title in the 
same volume, you will find the order set 
forth in its appropriate code location under 
part 43, Enforcement of Neutrality. 

(2) For proclamations, take down the sup- 
plement for the year concerned, and proceed 
as above for orders; the proclamations being 
here grouped as chapter I (instead of ch. II) 
under title 3. 

For example, if you are concerned with the 
lengthy proclamation of September 5, 1939, 
No. 2348, defining the various duties of cit- 
izens in maintaining strictly the status of 
the United States as a neutral in the war 
between Great Britain-France and Germany, 
turn to title 3, the President, of the 1939 
supplement, and at page 17 you will come to 
chapter I, Proclamations. Follow this along 
chronologically, and at page 49 you will come 
to the full text of No. 2348. It is more than 
four pages long. Now turn back to the be- 
ginning of title 3, and at page 1 you come to 
the list of proclamations arranged chronolog- 
ically, and at page 2, where No. 2348 is listed, 
you find in the right-hand column the cita- 
tions “22 C. F. R. 143.21-24, 146.1, 164.11- 
19,“ which means that this proclamation cov- 
ered three distinct separable topics. So, turn- 
ing ahead to the body of the volume, you 
find that the text of the proclamation has 
been distributed as follows, under title 22, 
Foreign Relations: “Sections 143.21-24, En- 
forcement (of the neutrality restrictions): 
section 146.1, Forbidden Acts (a long list); 
and sections 164.11-19, Ships (various rules). 

Does the foregoing arrangement seem com- 
plex? Perhaps so, at first. But, after one 
experience with it, all goes smoothly; for it 
is both logical and practical. It would be 
hard to conceive of any arrangement which 
could as well have taken care of all the docu- 
mentary needs and conveniences of those 
who must resort to these laws, both in cur- 
rent and in permanent form. 

So, let us congratulate ourselves that the 
system came into effect in good season to 
enable us to cope conveniently with the ever- 
mounting mass of Federal administrative 
law, 

But—what shall be said of the extraordi- 
nary blindness of our legal profession to this 
reformative revolutioni n the organization of 
one of our principal law sources? 

Just turn back to the figures supplied by 
the division, and reflect on their significance. 
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Dean Wigmore is still a teacher of the law. 
Although he has reached and passed the age 
which the members of our institutions of 
learning by common consent have fixed for 
the retirement of their teaching staff, and has 
become dean emeritus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law, the urge to impart 
useful knowledge to the men of our profes- 
sion proves at times to be irresistible. 

Fortunate for us it is, that this generous 
urge still persists. Doubly fortunate it is 
that having given to so many the theoretical 
side of the science of law, and guided so 
many to the solution of its most intricate 
problems, he demonstrates in the article 
which we print in this number, practical 
advice for our guidance in a new field, which 
is rapidly becoming of dominant importance, 
so new in fact that only the specialists un- 
derstand its vocabulary, and know how to 
find what we must know if we are to keep 
pace with the needs of our clients for guid- 
ance in a changing world. 

The Federal Register is an invention of 
which the mother was the necessity of forc- 
ing administrative orders from the obscurity 
of filing cases and pigeonholes in govern- 
mental offices and of compelling them, as a 
condition for continued existence, to be made 
matters of record where they could be easily 
accessible to all. The ultimate value of that 
invention will depend in large measure upon 
the extent to which the general practitioner 
understands what it is and how to use it. 

For the origin of this useful device it may 
be permissible to call attention to the fact 
that in 1934 our Special Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Law, of which Louis G. Caldwell 
was chairman, recommended just such a solu- 
tion of the problem. Our instrumentality 
in that enterprise was recognized by the 
director of the Division of the Federal Regis- 
ter in the National Archives, Washington, 
D.C. 

It is there said that the Special Commit- 
tee on Administrative Law of the American 
Bar Association for 1934 recommended Fed- 
eral legislation requiring the central filing 
and publication of every rule, regulation, 
or order of general applicability and legal 
effect issued or prescribed by any executive 
Officer or administrative board of the United 
States. The substance of the bar association 
recommendation formed the basis of the 
Federal Register Act. 


The Casablanca Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an interesting commen- 
tary on the Casablanca meeting by the 
outstanding military writer, Capt. Lowell 
Limpus, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald on January 27, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EUROPEAN INVASION PLANS SCHEDULED, LIMPUS 
- REVEALS 


(By Capt. Lowell Limpus) 


The north African conference presents a 
peculiar significance to military men here. 
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has taken the one final step which was a nec- 
essary preliminary to the actual invasion of 
Europe. 

It indicates that the supreme military au- 
thority has laid down what soldiers call the 
schedule of operations for each theater com- 
mander. 

SCHEDULES WORKED OUT 


It seems a virtual certainty that these 
schedules were worked out by the generals 
and admirals at endless series of staff con- 
ferences, while the civilian heads of the two 
great governments concerned were busy with 
the problems of statecraft. 

That's why so many key fighting men went 
along. They had to work out the schedules 
called for by the current development of the 
project of operations, which they outlined a 
year ago. 

These are routine steps in modern war- 
craft—routine to soldiers but steps with 
which the public generally is unfamiliar. 
And the schedules laid down at Casablanca 
had to come between the project of opera- 
tions and the various plans of campaign for 
each theater. 

ALL RELATED 

One leads directly into the other, and they 
all involve monumental staff work. 

The original project of operations was pre- 
pared by the combined United Nations staffs 
in Washington as soon as we entered the 
war. It laid down the broad general strategy 
of the global conflict, and it is now evident 


that this project called for us to assume the 


defensive in the Far East, while building up 
a striking force across the Atlantic Ocean. 

A resultant schedule of operations pre- 
sumably was handed at that time to General 
MacArthur and the Army and Navy chiefs in 
Washington. 

CHANGES NEEDED 

The beginning of this year saw the strik- 
ing force reach such strength that a new 
schedule, outlining its use, was in order. 
Such a schedule could only be prepared by 
@ great conference of all the Army, Navy, air, 
and supply chiefs concerned. And it evi- 
dently was staged at Casablanca as an ac- 
companiment of the Roosevelt-Churchill 
meeting. 

They were all there, too: Marshall, King, 
Arnold, Somervell, and Eisenhower for the 
United States; Pound, Brooke, Portal, Dill, 
Mountbatten, and Ismay for the British Em- 
pire; Giraud and De Gaulle for France. And 
around that table was worked out the de- 


_ tailed strategy for the invasion of Europe. 


TACTICS NOT WEIGHED 

They didn’t deal with tactics at those meet- 
ings—these first fighting men of the democ- 
racies—for tactics concern the actual fighting 
and that's up to each theater commander to 
go about in his own way. They simply de- 
cided where to strike, how many troops and 
ships to move into each key position, and 
how many supplies should be delivered where 
and when. 

And the German intelligence service would 
give its collective eye-teeth for a hint con- 
cerning those decisions. 

Each decision was incorporated into a 
proper schedule of operations and handed 
over to the commander of the various thea- 
ters that they agreed to establish. 


ON OWN INITIATIVE 


They may have decided to open up one 
theater—or two—or a dozen. But a com- 
mander in chief was selected for each theater, 
given the mission covered by the schedule 
handed him—and left to rely on his own 
judgment in drawing up his own plan of 
campaign for that theater. 

For these high commanders only told their 
subordinates what to do. They didn’t tell 
them how to do it. Because that isn’t the 
military way. 
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Every subcommander, all the way down the 
line, is left free to solve his problem in his 
own way. 

TIME WILL TELL 
It would be useless to guess what plans 
were evolyed at the military conference, 
_ while the statesmen parleyed. Only time will 
show. But it seems probable that arrange- 
ments were made for numerous feint attacks 
at the European continent—and it will be up 
to the Germans to guess which blows are 
genuine and which are fake. 

The genuine blows will lead to the estab- 
lishment of the beachheads that will broaden 
into the selected theaters of operations, in 
which whole armies and groups of armies 
will maneuver. 

Gradually the schedule outlined last week 
will become clear, as the theaters develop 
and the commanders emerge. Some may be 
British, some French, some American. And 
the first to take shape will probably be the 
North African one, which already is being 
organized. Then we will see what kind of 
assignment Marshall, Arnold, Brooke, and 
Portal gave to Gen. John Doe (whose real 
name may turn out to be Eisenhower or 
Alexander) in that particular theater. 


PROBLEM SHAPING UP 


The problem there was taking shape rapid- 
ly this week, as Rommel scurried up the dry 
road to Tunisia and the Allies came plunging 
out of the mud up there in a race to seize 
the one remaining corridor that offers him 
an avenue of escape. The Desert Fox is 
running for his life now, and American 
troops are closing in on the safety lane 
rapidly. Along it he is fleeing to join the 
garrison of a besieged position. And it must 
be wiped out to give us one springboard for 
the invasion. 

Meanwhile the Reds continue to roll for- 
ward all along the line as the Germans fall 
back, fighting desperately in Russia. This 
week sees that conflict still continuing—but 
the Nazis’ line is still unbroken, too. The 
big break in that campaign is yet to come. 
But the German Government is preparing 
the people for more bad news. 

Action in the Pacific was marked by indi- 
cations of a new American offensive, as we 
struck by sea and air at the New Georgia 
Island group, 200 miles beyond Guadalcanal, 
and continued mopping up the latter. The 
pressure on both the great Axis defensive 
circles—European and Asiatic—was unyield- 
ing this week. 


FRICTION IN CAPITAL 


Only here in Washington were there signs 
of friction, as Rubber Czar Jeffers lashed at 
service “expediters” and another Senate com- 
mittee discussed tying up the purse strings 
to reduce the size of the Army, which the 
general staff says it needs to do the job 
outlined by the President as leading to “un- 
conditional surrender.” 

The Commander in Chief, incidentally, 
made a real hit with soldiers here by his 
trip abroad. They freely express admiration 
for his “guts” in visiting a combat theater 
at this time. 


Human Nature and the Ruml Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 


published in the Washington Times- 
Herald, and also in the New York Daily 
News, on Human Nature and the Ruml 
Plan. 

While I have the floor, Mr. President, 
I desire to state that the Ruml plan is 


. the basis of measures introduced by Rep- 


resentative FRANK CARLSON in the House, 
and by myself in the Senate, which 
would place the payment of individual 
income taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
I consider this highly desirable, in fact, 
as,necessary, if the Treasury is to col- 
lect income taxes from our millions of 
income-tax payers with a minimum of 
delinquencies and defaults. 

I send to the desk the editorial which 
I desire to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUMAN NATURE AND THE RUML PLAN 

The Ruml “daylight saving” plan for in- 
come-tax reform is meeting with the ex- 
pected opposition from the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Henry Morgenthau's tax experts and al- 
leged experts every other day or so pub 
forward some suggestion which they claim is 
an improvement on the Ruml plan, and 
which is not. These tactics have been called 
a rear-guard action by the Treasury against 
the Ruml plan backers’ effort to put income 
tax collections on a businesslike, pay-as-you- 
go basis. 

We think that description is accurate. We 
also think the Treasury’s behavior is an in- 
teresting illustration of one quirk of human 
nature. It hurts when somebody else has a 
good idea that never occurred to you. You're 
something of a superman if you can swallow 
your chagrin, admit cheerfully that it is a 
good idea, and cooperate in bringing it to 
fulfillment. 

Whatever else he may be, Mr. Morgenthau 
isnosuperman. At the bottom of this Treas- 
ury resistance to the Rum! plan is the Treas- 
ury’s chagrin over not having thought of it 
first. That seems obvious to us, and quite 
understandable. 

The fight high lights another familiar fact 
of life, too: The fact that desirable reforms 
always have hard going. 


DIE-HARDS ETERNAL 


As the New Dealers found out when they 
began to remold the Nation in 1933, there is 
always somebody who will set up a howl when- 
ever it is proposed to take a step forward in 
any line, no matter how short or desirable 
the step. : 

Now that the New Dealers are 10 years 
older, some of them are lining up with the 
die-hards in the argument over the Ruml 
plan, which is a simple and desirable plan 
for shifting us all to pay-as-you-go income 
taxation: Some of the die-hards of 1933 must 
be snickering in their beards at the spectacle. 

The Ruml proposal was thought up by 
Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank and treasurer of the 
R. H. Macy store. Its essence is that we 
all go on paying income taxes this year, but 
call them taxes on 1943 income instead of 
on 1942 income. Details of the operation 
can be worked out without difficulty. The 
effect of it would be to jerk all us income- 
tax payers (meaning 27,000,000 of us) out of 
our present condition of everlasting indebt- 
edness to the Government, and put us on a 
cash basis. 

Nobody would really lose by the change. 
The Treasury would be far surer than it now 
is of getting its tax money from every tax- 
payer. There would not be the blizzard of 
tax defaults and bankruptcies which there 
surely will be if the war ends before we 
move to a pay-as-you-go system. 
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We'll interject here a paragraph or so on 
one of our favorite topics—the metric system. 
SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE 

The metric system, a decimal system of 
weights and measures, is completely scien- 
tific, absolutely accurate, and easily learned. 
It is far superior to the hodgepodge of 
pounds, feet, quarts, acres, miles, gallons, etc. 
Yet die-hard opposition for 153 years has 
prevented adoption of the metrie system in 
the United States and Great Britain. 

The Ruml plan is equally simple and 
scientific. Among its other benefits, it would 
cut out a great deal of waste motion. 

Under the present pay-next-year-or-when- 
they-catch-you system they spend a great 
deal of time catching you. You think you 
paid in full in 1939, for example, on your 
1938 income. But there is no guaranty of 
that, Any time the Internal Revenue Bureau 
may be coming around to nail you for a few 
more dollars, or a lot more, on that 1938 
return. 

These things happen frequently; and each 
time such a thing does happen it means that 
at least one revenue agent has spent a great 
deal of time and effort combing through your 
returns, analyzing your answers and explana- 
tions, and mayhap burrowing into your sup- 
posedly personal and private business. What 
the net profit to the Treasury is, we don't 
know; but we would expect it to be a net 
loss instead. Certainly there is a net loss 
when the Treasury finds that you have over- 
paid and blows back-a few dollars—which 
sometimes happens. 

This waste motion and expense should be 
largely eliminated by the Ruml reform. Do- 
ing business on a cash basis always means 
less bookkeeping than doing it on a credit 
basis. 

We think Congress would be wise to over- 
ride the phony objections to the Ruml plan, 
and adopt it before March 15, when the first 
income-tax installment becomes due. 


The First Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on 
January 14, 1943, Sterling F. Mutz, emi- 
nent Nebraska lawyer, and president- 
general of the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, de- 
livered an address in New York City 
titled “The First Freedom.” In view of 
the present public interest in post-war 
planning, I feel that the address of Mr. 
Mutz might well be printed in the REC- 
orp, and that it will be of considerable in- 
terest to the Members of this body. 

I therefore request unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

America will have to take world leadership 
after the war. No other nation is equipped 
mentally or physically for that task. As the 
most powerful Nation, and the least selfish, 
we have no other alternative. If peace is 
to be assured we must act in a positive way 
and with a firm hand. 

History tells us that treaties have failed; 
they have long been mere scraps of paper, 
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to be thrown aside at the will of irresponsible 
leaders. Shall we proceed once more to hold 
peace conference; to form a treaty which 
shall again be useless and breed more war? 
Shall we again leave the terms of peace to 
world diplomats, trained in the school of 
selfishness, charged by their countries to seek 
advantage and wield power? God forbid that 
in the year 1943 we follow such known paths 
of failure. 

What, then, shall we do with the broad 
principles of the Atlantic Charter? Shall we 
file them away as beautiful expressions of 
world philosophy, or shall we implement 
them with some practical machinery to end 
war and to compel peace? 

We cannot embark upon the plan of the 
League of Nations. No one wants a world 
organization whose foundations are so weak 
and unstable. 

Shall we turn to a board of arbitration 
to again quibble over the enforcibility of 
its findings? Or to such a world court as 
we know it now? A court of law as we un- 
derstand it is one designed to interpret and 
administer existing law. But there is no 
existing international law worthy of its name 
for such a court to interpret or enforce. 

A man of national prominence recently 
announced his plan of establishing a world 
parliament. This experiment would require 
a delicate and complicated legislative ma- 
chinery to begin the slow and arduous process 
of establishing an international law. When 
we consider the difficulties involved in mak- 
ing laws to fit divergent conditions in widely 
separated countries we may well doubt that 
this would be practical, especially so with- 
out some means of enforcement, 

What, then, is the answer? In my judg- 
ment it is found in the establishment of an 
international tribunal, judicial in character, 
without legislative authority, independent 
in thought, fearless in action, bound by no 
traditions of world diplomacy, with jurisdic- 
tion solely over the problems of peace and 
equipped with a police force strong enough 
to carry out its decrees. For the want of a 
better name it might be called the Inter- 
national Court of Equity. Not a court of 
law circumscribed with its customary limi- 
tations, but a court composed of men and 
women empowered to supply the remedy 
where the law is weak or helpless. A court 
whose sole responsibility should be to ad- 
minister justice and equity between nations, 
purely upon a humanitarian basis. The 
Allied Nations must establish and be respon- 
sible for this tribunal if it succeeds. Its 
authority must be imposed upon the con- 
quered countries by force. Its work should 
be circumscribed with two broad limitations: 

1. That no nation shall resort to war to 
settle international disputes, and 

2. That each nation shall be required to do 
unto others as it would be done by. 

‘True, this would would be a government of 
men and not of laws. But who will gainsay 
that in our so-called government of laws, in- 
terpretations of cur own Constitution have 
not been colored by human prejudices and 
the political thought and idealism of the in- 
dividual judges of our own Supreme Court. 

Such a court should be an instrument of 
sovereignty—rather an extension of the sov- 
ereign power of our country. Each country 
must retain its legislative power, its right to 
determine what character of government it 
desires within its borders and not be subject 
to any authority beyond its boundaries ex- 
cept for the purpose of maintaining peace. 

You may ask “Will not judges of this 
court be expected to protect the interests of 
the Nation from which they are selected?” 
One chosen to sit upon such a court, charged 
with the duty of administering justice and 
equity, conscious of the high responsibility 
which rests upon his shoulders, could not 
practice cunning, or indulge in selfishness, 
or misuse power. Men of intelligence will not 
so stultify themselves. For example, would 


you fear that judges such as Elihu Root, 
John Bassett Moore, Charles Evans Hughes, 
or Cordell Hull would debase themselves by 
rendering judgments unduly favorable to the 
country from which they came? Of course 
not. i 

Such a plan will not succeed if it is not 
implemented with the positive hand of force. 
With this, an imperfect plan will succeed. 
Without force it is doomed to oblivion. It 
might be set up at once to provide the agency 
to deal with the peace when that time comes, 
to take cognizance of the problems arising 
from this war. The long and arduous task 
of framing a peace treaty would be wholly 
unnecessary, if the court is ready to assume 
its proper jurisdiction. 

The first case presented might be entitled 
“The Allied Nations vs. the Axis Powers.” 
The complaint directed against those re- 
sponsible for the war with a prayer for ap- 
propriate punishment for the high crimes 
they have committed. Speedy justice should 
be dealt out here. The next complaint might 
be for the civil damages that have accrued 
to the Allied Nations. The prayer for relief, 
that the Axis Powers be required to make 
proper reparations, within the ability of the 
defendants to pay, and also for an order dis- 
tributing the recovery among the Allied Na- 
tions in proportion as they have been dam- 
aged. This cause of action could be leisurely 
determined in accordance with equitable 
principles. 

The court’s decrees will be meaningless un- 
less an instrument for their enforcement be 
included in the plan. They will become 
mere scraps of paper unless the iron hand of 
an international police be set up to carry 
out the penalty and to enforce the decrees, 
It may offend the sensibilities of those who 
firmly believe in the separation of powers 
to charge the International Court with the 
authority to arrange for an international po- 
lice but what better agency could determine 
the need and the men, materials, and money, 
and how much each nation should contrib- 
ute to pay the cost? Not the court, but the 
international police, as arms of the executive 
department of each Allied Government, must 
be charged with the responsibility of en- 
forcing the court’s decrees. 

Having carried out its duties respecting 
the present war, the court might be the 
instrument to entertain other complaints 
between nations in peacetime. Assuming 
that a particular country has a complaint 
against its neighbor, the Allied Nations must 
require those involved to submit that com- 
plaint to the court. Upon receipt of the 
complaint a summary order may issue that 
until the matter is determined neither shall 
resort to war. Issues can then be joined, 
evidence submitted, arguments made, and 
the decree entered and spread upon the min- 
utes of the court. All proceedings must be 
open to the public and submitted to the 
test of a sound public opinion. 

What better tribunal could be set up to 
enforce freedom of the seas and freedom of 
the air, or, to adjust rights of ingress and 
egress by ships and planes or to equitable 
principles to traffic between nations? Or to 
provide reparation for damages accruing as 
a result thereof. 

What better tribunal could be found to deal 
with territorial encroachments or aid in the 
establishment of natural or political bound- 
aties or enforce the right of self-determina- 
tion. 

What better agency could be found to 
prevent insidious propaganda by radio or the 
nefarious work of fifth columnists? 

The vital questions business and capital 
are asking are: “How can we be assured that 
the money we invest in some foreign coun- 
try can retain its value? If we aid back- 
ward countries to develop their natural re- 
sources, are we not entitled to some protec- 
tion in the integrity of our contracts? Is 
not capital entitled to demand that every 
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country be bound by the principle that no 
nation shall pass a law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, not alone business con- 
tracts, but contracts between nations as 
well?” If fear can be removed may we not 
expect capital to be invested to process raw 
materials so that all the peoples of the world 
can be well fed, well clothed, and well housed. 

But what of the starving people of the 
world? This proposed court could not, 
without assuming governmental powers, im- 
plement the Atlantic Charter to distribute 
the raw materials among the nations. A 
world court should never assume such ad- 
ministrative or executive functions lest it 
be charged with setting up a supergovern- 
ment. The advisability of any government 
agency undertaking the task of distributing 
the raw materials of the world may well -be 
doubted. The first objection is that it must 
be administered by boards and bureaus, and 
fact-finding agencies and would require 
formulas for distribution. Rationing at best 
is a doubtful experiment in peacetime with- 
in the confines of one country. To extend 
this principle internationally would be to 
embark upon uncharted seas with the chance 
of success small indeed. 

But you say, America has an obligation to 
prevent starvation and anarchy among the 
helpless peoples of the world. While this is 
true, need we do so upon the plan of a 
supergovernment? 

It is my judgment that surpluses can bet- 
ter be distributed upon a voluntary basis 
than through some governmental agency. 
Perhaps we might set up an international 
community chest administered by the Red 
Cross, to which all countries would be in- 
vited to contribute food, clothing, and money 
for the alleviation of human suffering. What 
better investment in good will could we 
make than to have the Red Cross distribute 
food to the starving millions in China? 
Or Britain, or Russia, or France, or Belgium? 
How much cheaper it will be to feed and 
clothe the helpless people of the world than 
to suffer the cost in men and money which 
arises from war. And by this voluntary 
plan we need not yield our sovereignty to a 
supergovernment. 

These are thought-provoking considera- 
tions. Someone must evolve a plan to im- 
plement the Atlantic Charter. In the final 
analysis, justice and equity must be admin- 
istered by men. They should not be re- 
quired to wait for a restatement of interna- 
tional law, or wait for experimentation in 
the doubtful field of world legislation. We 
must preserve our national integrity and use 
its power to establish that one additional 
attribute of sovereignty—the enforcement of 
world peace, 

The first freedom then, must be freedom 
from war. This cannot be realized without 
the positive hand of force. That force must 
come from the Allied Nations and be retained 
by them, if the peace of the world is to be 
assured, 


The Physically Handicapped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address made 
by Paul A. Strachan, president of the 
American Federation of the Physically 
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Handicapped, and my own address deliy- 
ered at a meeting of that organization 
held January 12, 1943: 


ADDRESS BY MR. PAUL A. STRACHAN 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, and fel- 
low members, this is the first meeting we have 
held since the beginning of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. We have already begun our 
legislative campaign. The national employ 
the physically handicapped week resolution 
has been reintroduced in the House by_the 
Honorable Jerry Voornis, our very good 
friend, upon the opening day, and it will be 
reintroduced by the Honorable RICHARD B. 
Russexnt, Jr., in the Senate within the next 
few days. Following that, piecemeal, as the 
opportunity presents, other legislation will be 
introduced to cover other phases of the na- 
tional program for the physically handi- 
capped. 

One thing that all of us have ascertained 
in the past has been the necessity for the 
establishment of a bureau of welfare for the 
physically handicapped. There is, to my 
mind, every reason why that should be done. 
If, for no other reason, because it would ulti- 
mately bring together many of the various 
units now handling some phase of the welfare 
activities—rehabilitation, training, ete.—for 
the physically handicapped, I want to say, 
however, that we must not expect too quick 
action upon such matters. Bills have been 
introduced and others will be introduced by 
other organizations who believe in the expan- 
sion of the present set-up, which, frankly, 
means that those interested in such a pro- 
gram for themselves today, if they visited all 
agencies each having a part of the program, 
would have to go to 17 different agencies. 

Nevertheless, I have talked with a great 
many Members of Congress and I find that 
they are interested in our program. I am 
frank to say that, whether they are interested 
to the extent of voting for a bill, I do not 
know, but I do believe that, on both sides 
of the aisle, there is an awakening of interest 
as to what to do, as to the 23,000,000 physically 
handicapped people in this country. And, I 
believe that we are in excellent position to 
push forward—a piece at a time—building 
against the future, a program that will cover 
this group adequately. I also know that one 
of the cardinal principles of successful legis- 
lative work is, never to overlook the temper 
of the Congress with which we have to deal. 
We must first build a program that will stand 
up under punishment—one that is so right 
that it can stand criticism and keep coming. 
We believe we have that kind of a program. 

We believe that there is not a single item 
on our p today that is not needed, or, 
if enacted, would in any way conflict with 
any pending legislation. That is important. 
Because powerful groups which have initiated 
their ideas of legislation—rehabilitation ex- 
perts and educational groups—must not run 
counter to ours, nor our program to theirs, 
at least not to the extent that we must lose 
sight of what we are trying to get specifically 
for our own special group. 

I feel that the program we have designed 
is sound, in the sense of being practical. I 
know that we have not asked Congress for 
anything unreasonable, and that, too, is im- 
portant. We have asked that Congress itself 
determine the scope that such a program 
should take, by the setting up of a special 
investigating committee to go into the whole 
field as to the physically handicapped. 

I know that there is plenty of precedent for 
that, because nearly every piece of important 
legislation which has been put upon the 
statutes in the past 25 years has originated 
as a result of congressional study and action, 
itself. I have no compunctions about asking 
Congress for money, but I would much rather 
know exactly what is needed, so that we might 
apply the rule of reason. If it is 5 million, 
or 25 million, or even 100 million—if the job 
justifies it—I believe it should be done, and 


I believe that Congress is fair-minded enough 
to do it, and I am hopeful that some activity 
will be started soon looking to a congressional 
committee to investigate and determine a 
national program for the physically handi- 
capped being set in motion. 

We have already called upon the various 
agencies of the Government to lay down a 
definite program for the handicapped. We 
are calling upon the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to establish a division to be charged 
with the handling of the handicapped, as to 
employment within the civil service. The rea- 
son for this is that there is no question but 
that there will always be handicapped per- 
sons, and in the system of economics now 
facing the Nation and which will intensify 
as this war goes on, one thing we are going 
to need is the skill of every person—men and 
women—as well as their aptitudes and abili- 
ties, who can do any kind of work to speed 
our final victory. 

That, I believe, is self-evident, and I feel 
that all agencies of the Government must 
prepare now—not only for what is needed 
today—but, tomorrow, and the next day, as 
well. And, if they do that, they cannot es- 
cape the conclusion that the handicapped 
must be dealt with in a specialized way. We 
are calling upon the United States Employ- 
ment Service, in the light of the approximate 
million and a quarter handicapped citizens 
who have registered already, since the war 
began, to set up qualified divisions to handle 
them, and those who will, inevitably, follow 
them. 

It is an undeniable fact that a very large 
percentage of our handicapped people are not 

of the experience, the wisdom—the 
education, if you please—as to what has been 
done for them by the Government, or what 
is being done now, or may be done in the 
future. I am sure that is true, because I 
have hundreds of letters from handicapped 
all over this country, and, notwithstanding 
that Governmental agencies have used every 
medium of publicity to tell the people what 
is being done, nevertheless these letters in- 
dicate that many people have never heard 
of any of the things that have been, or are 
being done in their interest. It must be a 
part of the job of this federation to apprise 
the handicapped of what benefits they may 
avail themselves in order to be rehabilitated, 
and to take part in the production of war 
matériel which will speed the day of vic- 
tory. We must do that. I venture to say 
that 50 percent of the efforts of our office 
here, now, is devoted to telling people who 
are in absolute ignorance of what they may 
get now, or what is in store for them, as 
well as how to get it, and who to see, to 
get it. 

As you know, we very early called upon 
private industry—through the National 
Association of Manufacturers, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and leading indus- 
trialists of this country—to make use of 
handicapped individuals, pointing out that 
they must make use of them for the Nation’s 
sake as well as for that of the individually 
handicapped. I am very glad to advise that, 
through various manufacturers, I have been 
informed that more than 200,000 of the 
handicapped have been put to work in the 
past 7 months. But there is still much need 
for the handicapped themselves going for- 
ward on their own steam instead of depend- 
ing upon outside agencies and individuals. 
Still there are very definite signs of continu- 
ing improvement, and I am certain that if 
we keep pounding away, and if we do not 
expect to win all we ask for in a day or a 
week, we shall continue to push forward with 
our program and thus lift the horizons of the 
handicapped higher and higher all the time. 

There are three steps in the development 
of any organization’s program. The first 
step is to overcome public indifference and 
inertia to the program, The second, to meet 
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the antagonism which that program will en- 
gender from those who do not wish to see 
the status quo disturbed, and the third step 
is to bring about a general understanding on 
the part of the public as to just what the 
program means, for from that point on, I 
am confident of our success. 

That is all I have to say tonight on the 
subject of our general activities as to 
legislation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think one of the 
gravest moments that can come to anyone 
is, to introduce his own Congressman. You 
can’t strike a happy medium, because if you 
say too much, you get in dutch, and, if you 
don’t say enough, you get in dutch, so, I 
shall throw myself on the mercy of the 
court, and I enter a plea that you, and he, 
shall both forgive me any commissions or 
omissions, 

I can start back, about 16 years ago, When 
I first became aware of the fact that in the 
grand old State of Georgia, there existed a 
citizen by the name of ROBERT RAMSPECK, 
Just by accident, about 2½ years later 
mostly because I have a yen for attending 
political rallies—I visited a meeting at which 
the gentleman in question was a speaker. 
There was an opposition speaker, too, who 
sounded off in full strength, vocally, for his 
side, but, when Bos Ramspeck said his piece, 
well, the other feller just faded away. 

When I returned to Washington, I was 
very proud to find that he had, already, be- 
gun to climb upward. Sitting on four im- 
portant committees, he has gradually built 
for himself a reputation for fairness, con- 
siderateness, and honorable dealing, as to 
which he has no superior in the House of 
Representatives. 

Now, I want to say that he has proven to 
me to be a pretty tough customer, and I 
am often reminded that he was born in 
Decatur, Ga., in the shadow of the largest 
block of granite on earth—Stone Mountain, 
There are times within my knowledge that 
I have felt that he has a great deal of that 
familiar granite in his make-up. Neverthe- 
less, he has had a profoundly beneficial in- 
fluence upon Government employees’ affairs; 
upon Labor, in fact, upon all working people. 
One reason why I am particularly proud of 
him is because—and I am almost ashamed to 
admit it, although it is perhaps undeserved in 
many ways—and that is, the South is ultra- 
conservative, but, despite that, his whole 
career in Congress has been that of a liberal 
who chose the middle of the road and yet, 
held fast to the ideal of continual progress. 
For that, I honor him. 

Now, I want to bring this down to short 
focus. Early last year, I presented to Mr. 
RAMSPECK a program on behalf of the physi- 
cally handicapped. He took it first to the 
Civil Service Commission, and later to the 
head of the War Manpower Commission, Paul 
McNutt, then and now the head of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. So far as I have been 
able to determine, that was the first effort to 
launch an over-all program for the handi- 
capped, and I think we should accord Mr. 
RAMSPECK full credit for his efforts in that 
direction, 

In September 1941, after considerable re- 
search, I ascertained that since 1919, there 
has been a grand total of 171 laws put upon 
the statute books on Civil Service matters, 
and of that number, 155 had been enacted 
while our friend had been chairman of the 
House Civil Service Committee. That record 
speaks for itself. It means that during his 
jurisdiction, more laws have been placed on 
the books, bearing on benefits to Government 
employees, than all the time previously in 
our history . 

This, my friends, has been a rather ram- 
bling dissertation, but I can sincerely say that 
in RoperT RAMSPECK we have no better friend 
in Congress, and I am proud to present him to 
you. Congressman RAMSPECK, [Appleuse.] 
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ADDRESS OF HON, ROBERT RAMSPECK 
Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, of 
course. I am grateful to my friend, Paul 
Strachan, for the kind remarks he made in 
presenting me to you. I think, perhaps, he is 


a little partial, because I let him come to 


my office and pound on my desk, and I do 
not try to argue with him, because he could 
not hear me anyway, and, besides, I am too 
lazy to try to write him notes all the time; 
so I would not be surprised if I have not 
listened to more speeches by Paul Strachan 
than anyone else. 

He has made two speeches here tonight, 
and, I submit, in all fairness, what has he 
left for me to say? He has told you about 
his experience with me in regard to the 
programs for the physically handicapped. 
Therefore, he has used up a good part of my 
speech, which I had hoped to make to you. 
It is true that, at his request, I have tried 
to persuade the Civil Service Commission 
to establish a division for the physically 
handicapped. Then when that was unsuc- 
cessful, I went to Paul McNutt, after con- 
siderable urging by Paul Strachan, and tried 
to sell him the idea that the War Manpower 
Commission should have a division especially 
to look after the physically handicapped, 
in order to fit them into the war program. 

We were not successful, specifically, but I 
think we can claim credit to this extent the 
Civil Service Commission did have a study 
made of positions that could be filled by 
persons having some physical handicap, and 
they have published a report—which I hope 
to make available to some of you—listing 
a large number of positions which will be 
open to persons suffering from some handi- 
cap. Therefore, we have made some progress 
on your behalf, and, so far as my activities 
on your behalf are concerned, they have been 
due to the fact that your friend, Paul 
Strachan, sold me the idea. 

Now, with regard to the resolution asking 
that the President set aside a week, desig- 


nated as “National Employ the Physically | 


Handicapped Week,” I am heartily in favor 


of such a resolution, because I think it is true 


that a vast majority of the people in this 
country are not familiar with the problems 
which you face. Such a proclamation, issued 
by the President, would focus attention upon 
this important problem, and would help to 
bring understanding to many people who 
have no conception of what it means. 

I am also heartily in favor of having Con- 
gress investigate, as proposed by Paul 
Strachan, although, in that respect, I guess 
that some of that Stone Mountain granite is 
cropping out, for I do not agree with his 
idea as to a special committee. My own 
opinion is that one of the regular standing 
committees of the House should do the job, 
and should make a full and complete study of 
all the facts relating to this problem, in which 
you are so much concerned. However, I do 
not think that it is so important what 
procedure is followed as it is to get the in- 
vestigation, and, therefore, have Congress 
and the public get all the facts. 

I do feel, as Paul does, that somewhere in 
this great Government of ours we should 
have a bureau devoted to safeguarding the 
interests of the 23,000,000 citizens of America 
who suffer some handicap—major or 
minor—and I also feel that that bureau 
should be, so far as is possible, staffed by 
handicapped persons, because they, above all 
others, will undertand and appreciate the 
problems facing those other citizens who 
come within this classification. 

Now, I do not know that there is anything 
further that I can add to what has been said 
here tonight, except this: This country— 
our United States—is a big country; the 
people are hard to impress, and to bring 
home to the average citizen the problem of 
selling a program to the Congress and to the 


American people takes a lot of hard work; 
it takes organization; it takes constant and 
persistent effort; it means many disappoint- 
ments and delays, and you can hope to suc- 
ceed only if you are willing to form a strong 
organization and do a lot of work in order 
that the people may be made to understand 
and appreciate what your problem is. 

If you are willing to do that, and you have 
& sound program to offer, it is my judgment 
that you can win the fight, and get the legis- 
lation necessary from the United States Con- 
gress. I shall esteem it a privilege to do 
anything that I can, to assist you, but no idea 
was ever sold to Congress unless the people 
back home—those people who sent us to 
Washington—were first interested in the 
idea. So may I leave this suggestion with 
you, that the important thing for you to do 
is to focus attention of the people in the 48 
States, through local organizations, on your 
problem, giving them the information, and 
asking them to support your program. When 
you get the support of the public throughout 
this country you won't have any difficulty in 
the Congress. 

I am very happy to have the privilege of 
coming here and attending your meeting. 
I have a real affection for my friend Paul 
Strachan, and I think he is devoting his 
heart and soul to this movement. I some- 
times get a little peeved at him because he 
takes up so much of my time, but since it is 
in the interest of such a good purpose I for- 
give him and I want to tell you how happy 
I am to have the opporunity to work with 
him and with you in any way that I can. 

I thank you very much. 


Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plan Endorsed by 
Workingmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
steady increase in Federal taxes has made 
it imperative that serious consideration 
be given to the launching of a method of 
collection of taxes that will act as insur- 
ance against wholesale defaults by mil- 
lions of honest American citizens. 

There is widespread discussion of 
adopting the Ruml pay-as-you-go plan 
or its principles in some modified form. 
So urgent is the matter that any further 
delay is certain to have a bad effect on 
the whole economic structure of the 
Government. 

Millions of American citizens in the 
smaller salary brackets are faced with 
a gigantic problem in meeting the Fed- 
eral income taxes levied on their 1942 
income, It is plainly evident that some 
program must be adopted to arrange for 
the payment of income taxes from the 
salaries as earned in order to avert chaos 
in providing the funds necessary to 
finance the cost of government. 

Whether the Rum! plan or other simi- 
lar proposals are the answer to the press- 
ing problem is a question that must have 
the immediate attention of Congress not 
alone from the standpoint of guarantee- 
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ing the credit of the Nation but also from 
the fact that it will contribute greatly 
to civilian morale to remove the harrow- 
ing specter that confronts the average 
American citizen as he contemplates 
means of paying his 1942 income tax. 

It is of no aid to the average citizen 
to be forced to borrow money at high 
rates of interest to maintain his standing 
as a good American because the test of 
citizenship involves, among other req- 
uisites, a man’s ability to meet his obli- 
gations as a taxpayer. 

At this point I wish to call attention 
to the following resolution received from 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Shop Crafts 
of America through their local affiliate, 
Altoona Works Local No. 42, located at 
Altoona, Pa., in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

Altoona is a city of over 80,000 inhabi- 
tants, the chief industry being the giant 
shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which are regarded as the largest rail- 
road shops in the world. Over 12,000 
citizens of Altoona are employed at the 
Pennsylvania Railroad shops in that city. 
These employees are substantial citizens 
and home owners who are anxious that 
the virtue of thrift be given every pos- 
sible assistance in becoming a reality in 
everyday life. 

The resolution points out the difficulty 
that will be experienced by loyal Ameri- 
can citizens in meeting the increased 
1942 income taxes if the pay-as-you-go 
plan is inaugurated without deferment 
of the taxes for that particular year. In 
other words to expect payment of 1942 
income taxes and at the same time com- 
mence to deduct the 1943 income taxes at 
the source will impose an intolerable bur- 
den upon those employed in industry 
where the high wages received in war in- 
dustry are not experienced. 

Therefore the deferment of the 1942 
income taxes until after the present war 
is a desirable and necessary expedient in 
the event that favorable consideration is 
not accorded to the suggestion embraced 
in the Rum] plan that the taxes for the 
year 1942 be forgotten entirely. 

The resolution adopted by Altoona 
Works Local No. 42 of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Shops Crafts of America is 
as follows: 

Whereas War bonds totaling nearly one- 
third of a million dollars were purchased 
by means of the pay-roll deduction plan in 
1942 by the Altoona Works employees; and 

Whereds in addition, approximately $60,000 
has been contributed recently to the War 
Fund, Community Chest, Red Cross, etc, by 
the same group; and 

Whereas living and food costs have risen 
approximately 31 percent over 1941; and 

Whereas the Altoona Works employees will 
have deductions from wages for pensions, 
relief, and Victory tax; and 

Whereas no extremely high wage scales 
such as are in effect in defense plants exist 
in the Altoona Works; and 

Whereas the new income-tax rates greatly 
exceed last year's tax; and 

Whereas it is now proposed to introduce a 
so-called pay-as-you-go anticipated tax de- 
duction from income; and 

Whereas such additional burden, coupled 
to the new increased income tax, would make 
it absolutely impossible for the average 
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worker to continue bond purchases and make 
it necessary to cash in bonds already bought: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge you to 
advance and support legislation commonly 
called modified Rumi plan deferring 1942 in- 
come tax to a period following the war, 


The Truth Which Will Prevail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article of 
Walter Lippmann from the Washington 
Post: 


THE TRUTH WHICH WILL PREVAIL 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The Associated Press reports that the Re- 
publican leaders in Congress have decided 
not to support an attack on lend-lease. No 
other decision was possible. To oppose Iend- 
lease today, to suggest that the United States 
should not do all in its power to help our 
allies fight our enemies, would be just about 
as sensible as to suggest that we economize 
by closing down the Panama Canal and dis- 
mantling Hawaii. The British Isles, Russia, 
and China are so obviously vital to us that 
Senator WHEELER, for example, who was no 
enthusiast for lend-lease 2 years ago, is now 
proposing to defeat the Germans by relying 
almost entirely upon lend-lease shipments to 
our allies, 

That is going further than a prudent esti- 
mate of the facts can justify. But it shows 
what a political holler the Republicans would 
have made if they had taken the position 
that only Americans must use American 
weapons, and that Mr. and Mrs. Harry Hop- 
kins must not be allowed to deprive Ameri- 
cans of the privilege of fighting a good big 
bloody single-handed war against the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese. 

Lend-lease will be continued for the same 
reason that it was adopted 2 years ago, once 
the compelling logic of supporting our allies 
had been laid before the people. What is 
more, the underlying principle of lend-lease 
will for the same compelling reasons be ex- 
tended into the period which follows imme- 
diately upon the armistice and lasts until 
order has been restored. 

This will be done, not because we are Lady 
Bountiful or Santa Claus to the human race, 
but because at bottom our vital interests de- 
mand it. Once the realities are examined, 
the case will be so obviously compelling, that 
public men who are now committing them- 
selves to oppose it will wish they had not been 
in such a hurry. 

The testimony which was brought forward 
2 years ago against the adoption of lend-lease 
will show, if we read it now, that the opposi- 
tion thought we had a free choice between 
“intervention” against Hitler and “staying 
out of the war.” They would not and could 
not believe, though the matter was explained 
to them, that Japan and Germany were al- 
lies in aggression, and that if Britain fell, 
Germany would attack us in South America 
while Japan ran wild in the Pacific. A month 
before the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor, 
a majority of the Republicans in Congress 
during the debate on repealing the Neutrality 
Act, had not yet grasped the idea that the 
war for us would start in the Pacific, and 


that we had to support the British and the 
Russians if we did not wish to fight a two- 
ocean war with a one-ocean navy. 

Some of these same gentlemen are now 
thinking that once we have defeated our en- 
emies, the problem of American security will 
have been solved. They are just as much 
mistaken now as they were 2 years ago. 

If they prevail, it is not necessary to be a 
prophet to see what will happen. Let us see 
where they would lead us. They are anti- 
British and do not wish us to form a working 
partnership with Britain to keep the peace 
and promote the reconstruction of the eco- 
nomic life of the world. They are anti-Rus- 
sian and are spoiling for a quarrel with the 
Soviets. They are unfriendly to the Fighting 
French and look with a jaundiced eye upon 
the strong, proud spirit which General de 
Gaulle is bent on impressing into the broken 
and demoralized body of the French Nation. 
They do not like the government-in-exile, 
and think they may deprive us of some of 
our butter and eggs to feed their starving 
compatriots when the war is over. 

Moreover, some of the former isolationists 
are getting ready to think that once the 
fighting stops, we can find civilian jobs for 
some 30,000,000 American soldiers and war 
workers by closing our frontiers—shutting 
down exports and imports to the barest min- 
imum which can be paid for in cold cash— 
and doing nothing to assist Europe and Asia 
to return to normal. 

Let us suppose that we followed this phi- 
losophy, imagining that we were hard-headed 
realists who were not going to be hornswog- 
gled by a lot of damned foreigners. What 
would the damned foreigners do? They 
would look at our wealth and our power and 
then they would look at the unfriendly spirit 
in which we used our wealth and our power. 
They would look at their poverty and their 
ruins, their dead, and their maimed, and 
they would say: “Well, that is not what we 
hoped for. But the Americans have decided 
that it is now a matter of each for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost. And so, 
as the answer, as the defense, as the insur- 
ance against that kind of America we must 
go in for a Europe for the Europeans and an 
Asia for the Asiatics.” 

The result, in other words, of our reject- 
ing the partnership of the United Nations 
will inexorably be an ever closer alliance of 
those nations, with us on the outside looking 
in. The current's already beginning to run in 
that direction, and every time, a public man 
makes a destructive speech, every time an 
American admiral or general, or diplomat, or 
Washington official uses brass knuckles in 
his negotiations with the United Nations, 
there is a push in that fatal direction. 

Thus we shall have to cure ourselves of 
the illusion that the issue is whether we shall 
return to isolationism, whether we shall help 
ourselves or help others. We could return to 
isolation. We could become quite isolated 
that is always possible. Japan has managed 
to become isolated in Asia. Germany has 
twice managed to become isolated in Europe. 
We could become isolated too, and indeed we 
shall if we listen to those who do not know 
better. 

We could leave ourselves without a friend 
in the world. We could deprive ourselves of all 
our allies. We could turn our backs upon the 
British, the Russians, the French, the Dutch, 
the Scandinavians, the Poles, the Serbs, and 
the Greeks. But if we do, let us at least not 
be surprised if, after we have refused to work 
with them, they then unite and work against 
us, and that having chosen isolation we find 
ourselves isolated in a world where we are 
universally disliked and suspected. 

That is why, when the true case for a con- 
structive foreign policy has been presented 
to the people, they will support it, as they did 
lend-lease, as an American interest of such 
compelling importance to the welfare of the 
Nation that no demagogy can blind them to it. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Utilization of Small Colleges in the Edu- 
cational Program of the Army and 
Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
statement made to the Committee on 
Military Affairs by Mr. Wheeler Sam- 
mons, publisher of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica. This statement has to do with the 
utilization of small independent colleges 
in connection with the educational pro- 
gram of the Army and Navy: 


I am not an educator and I am certainly 
not an expert on educational problems. I am 
in the publishing business, and one of the 
properties I publish—Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica—was founded many years ago to record 
worth-while accomplishment for reference 
use. 
From decade to decade analyses of this 
record have been made by interested inves- 
tigators and research experts. Some of these 
studies are comprehensive and have been 
published as books. We early became in- 
terested in this type of research ourselves, 
and have continued it ever since. 

Both our analyses and those made by pro- 
fessional research authorities invariably agree 
on one conclusion. This conclusion is that 
the smaller privately-controlled liberal arts 
colleges are vital to our way of life. 

Naturally we as a result became interested 
in doing what we could to preserve these 
colleges, which have been hard pressed by 
declines in gifts, the dwindling return ob- 
tainable on these gifts, and the growing com- 
petition of publicly supported educational 
institutions. 

When the Selective Service Act was last 
amended these colleges appeared to us to be 
in extreme danger. They are not separately 
organized to press their case. Moreover, their 
faculties are not by nature attuned to that 
sort of task. 

So we have attempted, totally without au- 
thority from them, to act in various ways 
that we felt might possibly help them. We 
did so entirely because we are convinced 
their preservation is of vital importance to 
the Nation. 

As a step in endeavoring to present their 
case, we decided to write directly to you, the 
Members of Congress. Sophisticated advice 
warned us to expect little from this par- 
ticular effort, and we knew of course of the 
flood of mail flowing in on every Member of 
the Congress every day. 

But a surprising thing happened. Mem- 
bers of the Congress took an immediate in- 
terest. Expert advice was given. Promises 
of cooperation were prompt, unqualified, and 
earnest. 

It was one of the most heartening and 
stimulating experiences I have ever had. It 
was democracy actually at work. Not one 
of these Members of the Congress who re- 
sponded with sincere efforts to assist had 
any possible motivation than that of aiding 
a cause important to our way of life. What- 
ever may be the final result in this particular 
case, this response stands as a positive refuta- 
tion of everything Hitler has said derisive of 
representative congresses. 

So gradually this cause of the small liberal 
arts college attracted attention. You hear of 
it now rather frequently, and as a result of 
the interest taken in it by Members of the 
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Congress to whom we wrote it was suggested 
that I come to this hearing. That is why I 
am here—because a citizen can write, here in 
this country of ours, to the Congress about a 
problem he feels to be of national impor- 
tance—as a matter of fact, of military impor- 
tance—and receive intelligent and unselfish 
consideration, even to the extent of being 
asked to come before the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives in 
time of war. 

While I realize I cannot contribute anything 
of importance by coming, I wanted to come, 
nevertheless, so as to complete the record, 
for I imagine that in no other country in the 
world could the way of my coming be dupli- 
cated today, and that way exists because our 
way of life has so far preserved liberal edu- 
cation. A 

So I feel that the way in which I happen 
to have come before you is in itself an exceed- 
ingly telling argument for the cause of liberal 
education. What, if anything, I can contrib- 
ute in addition must necessarily be drawn 
from my practical experience and what inves- 
tigation I have been able to make of certain 
educational problems because of my interest 
in the smaller colleges. 

Common sense alom- convinces me that in 
the emergency brainpower should be rationed 
and allocated against not only the require- 
ments of the services, but of the industry 
and the civilian necessities essential to ef- 
fective support of the services. That is 
surely also true of manpower. 

At this late date we are finding that scarce 
materials must be rigidly allocated—the con- 
trolled material: plan now prescribed by War 
Production Board. In my opinion brain- 
power and manpower should be similarly con- 
trolled. In other words, we need a controlled 
manpower plan as well as a controlled mate- 
rials plan. 

If that is common sense, it is also common 
sense that a capable authority, over and above 
any of the interested groupings, must be re- 
sponsible for the rationing and the allocation. 
If the War Manpower Committee does not 
discharge this responsibility, the Congress 
should provide for its assumption and dis- 
charge. 

Perhaps indeed a set-up along controlled 
materials plan lines might be found desir- 
able. But it is certainly obvious a business 
could not be successfully operated if one of 
the subsidiaries or branches could take brain- 
power and manpower, let alone scarce mat- 
terials, from the others almost at will, or set 
up its requirements practically independent- 
ly of the others. And that sort of set-up 
won't work in a government at war, either. 
As I say, we have at long last found it won't 
work in respect to materials, and it certainly 
won't work in respect to brainpower and 
manpower, either. 

Not only does common sense so dictate, 
but wartime experience in both England 
and Germany does also. It is all very well 
to brush off tested experience by shouting 
we are going to do it bigger and better, but 
tested experience always seems to come into 
its own sooner or later. 

It is also all very well to take the stand 
that German experience is beyond the pale 
simply because it is German. But neverthe- 
less it seems sensible that if we can lick 
Germany quicker by turning some of her ex- 
perience against her, it might not be a bad 
idea to do just that. 

If you will ask the Library of Congress or 
the Office of War Information to supply you 
with a digest of the summary of German 
economic control methods which has been 
published for over 2 years now in the Eco- 
nomic Journal, an English quarterly, I am 
confident you will be surprised how long ago 
German experience demonstrated that pri- 
orities would prove ineffective as controls 
and a CMP be required; and that price ceil- 
ings under our procedure would fall short of 
their objective—just to select two examples 
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as illustrations. And, of course, it would be 
obvious that experience indicated many 
months ago that our manpower procedures 
could hardly prove satisfactory. 

It is true our allies and our enemies can 
prescribe effective patterns of control more 
expeditiously than we can. We have what 
we believe to be worthwhile compensations 
for this handicap, but we must reduce the 
handicap as much as possible in time of 
war—and that can be done by the Con- 
gress—in fact, will apparently probably only 
be done by the Congress. 

Now what about the smaller privately con- 
trolled liberal arts colleges in relation to 
this picture? I imagine first we want to 
know exactly what we are talking about when 
we consider them. 

I also imagine you will be surprised, just 
as I have been, at the wealth of usable facili- 
ties and trained brainpower these institutions 
represent. And I think you will be just as 
surprised at the relative unimportance in 
poin of numbers of their students—students, 
however, so very important because they are 
among those we depend on to acquire that 
all-important “something more” than profes- 
sional or semi-professional or technical skill. 

There are about 400 so-called liberal arts 
colleges privately controlied. That is, of 
course, aside from technical institutions, uni- 
versities, teachers’ colleges, and junior col- 
leges. Call half of them small, and you have 
around 200. Call one-half of the 200 smaller 
liberal art colleges, and you have about 100. 

I took exactly 100 of the smaller ones and 
had some of the pertinent facts about them 
put through en adding machine. These 100 
have buildings, equipment and improvements 
listed at $65,649,002. They can house under 
roots they own or directly supervise, 9,533 
men, and in addition 9,948 women. They 
maintain 3,196 trained faculty members, each 
with the education know-how. They own 
11,986 acres of land, valued at $20,628,642. 
They are certainly capable of handling over 
40,000 students annually, as they did so year 
before last—41,415 to be exact. 

That is, as I say, but 100 out of the 400 odd. 
There you have an indication of what these 
colleges have to offer the war effort. Can 
you imagine anything as valuable in the 
present emergency not being utilized by an 
enemy possessing it? 

Now to the other side of the picture—their 
students. I for one had accumulated an idea 
that hundreds of thousands of young men 
were involved. Of course I knew that the 
students in these small schools were not an 
irresponsible group getting as little useless 
education about impracticalities as possible 
and as much partying and jitterbugging as 
their parents’ cash would permit, although 
that is the picture some paint of them. 

And I did not worry a great deal about 
their getting educational advantages others 
could not get, for I knew how many of them 
were working their ways through college. 
And I hoped for a world after the war with 
sufficient production to make it possible for 
the parents to pay for their children’s higher 
educations, if their children proved they 
justified such educations. 

And I knew no one but a member of a 
class of 88 would make the mistake of hold- 
ing that liberal education should be gar- 
rotted on the false assumption that these 
students were playing with Latin and Greek 
and courses far removed from daily life 
simply because they are classified under 
“liberal arts“ in the recorders’ records. There 
have, I at least knew, been some changes 
since I was born. 

As a matter of fact, the liberal arts colleges, 
as we all know, today teach (in addition of 
course to their other subjects, some of which, 
it is true, were taught in 88): business ad- 
ministration, chemistry, French, German, 

, Dutch, mathematics, journalism, 
government, public speaking, English, politi- 
cal science, economics, physical training, 
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physics, biology, psychology, dietetics, ge- 
ology, history, engineering drawing, astrono- 
my, secretarial, mechanical drawing, educa- 
tion, library science, and home economics. 

I did, however, have the impression that 
there were hundreds of thousands of these 
male liberal arts students. But when I had 
the figures shaken down I was convinced the 
actual figure is around 110,000, and that 45 
percent of these are preparing for their chosen 
profession, that is, to be educators, So that 
leaves about 74,000 young men as the so-called 
liberal arts students in the privately con- 
trolled liberal arts colleges and not definitely 
preparing for education as a life-time pro- 
fession. And that is the figure I offer in re- 
spect to this group, with the exceptions I 
have already mentioned, and not merely in 
respect to the typical 100 smaller institu- 
tions and statistics regarding which I have 
summarized. 

Obviously, I have, in other words, nar- 
rowed the facts down to the specific institu- 
tions I am considering—the so-called inde- 
pendent liberal arts colleges, privately con- 
trolled, and their male, full-time students. 

Naturally, no one suggests special treatment 
for these particular students. I merely want 
to point out that liberal arts students, even 
when those so classified by universities are 
included in the total, do not constitute an 
immense group wasting their time and some- 
body's money. 

As obviously, what is suggested in respect 
to these students, or others becoming of col- 
lege age, must be measured by war-effort use- 
fulness, and by that alone. A practical sug- 
gestion of that type would be, I think, that a 
brain-power control establish courses of study 
it feels to be necessary in wartime, and to be 
followed to an extent it fixes, and to then 
direct that its local selective boards, either 
made up of, or advised by, experienced educa- 
tors, pick those to be directed, if approved by 
the local board for selection of manpower, to 
take them and to continue taking them so 
long as their marks are satisfactory. 

For example, the many thousands now in 
the science clubs at preparatory-school levels 
represent material justifying such inspection, 
not at all for the students’ good primarily, 
but for the Nation’s good. Certainly if all 
boys reaching 18 and all students now in col- 
leges with distinct possibilities along definite 
skills or professions, plus 4 years or less pre- 
liminary study to that end, excepting only 
those in certain engineering, medical, or semi- 
medical courses, are disposed of entirely 
according to their physical conditons, heights, 
and weights in respect to armed combat, the 
country, and the services eventually, will pay 
an appalling price for a relatively small num- 
ber of additional combatants, And it will be 
a price no other fighting nation has shoul- 
dered upon itself. 

Naturally, steps should be taken to sort 
out in the secondary schools those obviously 
physically unfit for combat service. Those 
who maintain satisfactory grades in the war- 
useful courses, and the specified associated 
courses, should be directed to such prepara- 
tion for greater service, and only those who 
cannot maintain satisfactory school records 
inducted for limited service. 

I am not referring to the military’s plan to 
make soldiers of present students first—with 
limited exceptions—and then add junior 
skills to the training of some of them by 
sending them back to certain short courses, 
for this procedure, while admittedly unique, 
certainly is far removed from anything but 
junior-skill education of a type being very ex- 
tensively encouraged by another branch of 
the Government already. Indoctrination 
courses have perhaps a purpose in connection 
with such a problem, but a basic course in 
military combat training I take it is some- 
thing else again. However, those to be treated 
in this novel manner were already on the 
Army’s rolls, albeit with at last the moral un- 
derstanding they could complete certain 
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studies before being called into active service, 
as I understand it. 

Therefore this question was already the 
Army’s, and not the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s, and is hardly directly connected 
with the over-all issue. 

The designated courses of study can be fi- 
nanced by the Government—and even the up- 
keep of the students directed to take them— 
without running into any inordinate sum. 
As a matter of fact, any imaginable cost on 
this score would be but a drop in the bucket 
compared with the amounts spent, being 
spent, and to be spent, on technical or voca- 
tional education. Along with the designated 
purely wartime courses, there should be pre- 
scribed courses in the social sciences and the 
humanities to an extent directed by the con- 
trolling governmental authority. 

It is true this is somewhat like the English 
plan but that fact should not damn it. The 
British paid a terrific price for unplanned 
brainpower mobilization during the last war, 
and are attempting to avoid making the same 
mistake twice. 

Just as the allocation of brainpower and 
manpower must be made solely with the ob- 
jective of increasing war-effort effectiveness, 
so must also the utilization of the smaller 
liberal arts colleges. If their trained facul- 
ties and their important physical assets can- 
not be used, then we do not need housing, 
laboratories, instruction rooms, or training 
grounds, and these colleges must be blacked 
out—blacked out because we do not need 
more chemists, more physicists, more nurses, 
more doctors, more weather observers, more 
linguists, more navigators, more physical in- 
structors, more calculators, more map read- 
ers, more supply experts—or more of any of 
the long list of skills we are given to under- 
stand are short-handed. 

But if we do need in the emergency more 
young people trained in any of these skills, 
and can profitably use these institutions 
ready-made to train them in, what do we 
gain by going out of our way to put these 
colleges to work helping win the war? 

We gain perhaps more than we know how 
to evaluate today, something the value of 
which we shall only be able to measure ade- 
quately in the perilous days of the peace to 
come. For we shall have preserved the home 
of liberal education, education for broader 
and better social undertsanding; education 
for developing social competence; education 
for emphasis of breadth, unity, understand- 
ing; for education that stimulates a grasp of 
developing civilization and of our place in it. 
And above even all these, education that 
trains for character, and for leadership un- 
der our way of life. 

What explains the domination of the Ger- 
man people by the Nazis and their tenants? 
Most certainly the blacking out of liberal 
education in Germany, following a tremen- 
dous concentration on pure intellectual 
training, or technical, education. We too are 
concentrating on “use” education—if we also 
weaken liberal education at the same time, 
what may be our own future? 

A friend of mine, now the president of a 
leading college but with cutstanding busi- 
ness experience, has wisely observed: “It 
would be a tragic paradox if as a result of 
the war we were to allow our system of 
higher education to be transformed into the 
type of education which has made it so easy 
for a crowd of governmental gangsters like 
Hitler’s outfit to commandeer a whole popu- 
lation.” 

You may say the 100 or so universities can 
supply all the liberal education we need. 
‘They could; but they, with certain exceptions 
that prove the rule, are dedicated, first, to 
research, and, secondarily, to mass production 
for professions, and only finally to their un- 
dergraduate liberal colleges, The small, in- 
dependent liberal arts college is peculiarly 
adapted to training for more than skills, to 
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training that makes men as well as minds, 
and its record so proves. 

For example, of our Presidents all but four 
of those who went to college are alumni of 
small institutions, for several of the large 
universities of today were, of course, small 
in the past. Most of these colleges are pri- 
vately owned institutions, exactly of the type 
endangered now as never before, and certainly 
far more so than under the policies estab- 
lished during the last war. Twenty-one of 
our past Vice Presidents were similarly edu- 
cated. 

I notice a 1930 analysis of Who’s Who re- 
ports that of 333 members of the then sitting 
Congress, 198 were alumni of small privately 
controlled liberal arts colleges. At the same 
date, 16 of 32 of the governors in office were 
similarly educated, and 5 among 8 of the 9 
judges of the Supreme Court, 

Finally, let a great American statesman 
speak for these small liberal arts colleges— 
he was also a member of a graduating class 
of the last century, incidentally, but one edu- 
cated in a small college: 

“From such sources as these come the in- 
fluence and the characters that are to make 
our Government still more useful and pros- 
perous, and glorious, in the forefront of civili- 
zation—the preserver of liberty, and justice, 
and peace.” 

But today, another observer, recording the 
pressure for youth “with manual and techni- 
cal skills necessary for the manufacture of 
guns, tanks, and aircraft” concludes: “It 
seems that this is exactly the challenge that 
might be expected by a group of educators in 
a totalitarian state.” 


Trade-Union Organization and the 
National Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a very able 
address delivered by John P. Frey, presi- 
dent, metal trades department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, before the Town 
Hall, Los Angeles, Calif., January 20, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I can recall when the labor injunction 
threatened the continued existence of our 
trade-union movement, when our right even 
to attempt to organize was restricted by 
State and by Federal injunctions, when we 
were denied the right to say that a labor 
dispute existed. I attacked that infamous 
situation. I attacked the labor injunction 
feature of our equity courts with what vigor 
and understanding I possessed. As I began 
to see the end of the labor injunction a 
new problem arose and that was the so- 
called yellow dog contract. We were haled 
into court if we endeavored to organize men 
who had signed one of those infamous papers 
on the ground that we were prevailing upon 
them to breach their contract with the em- 
ployer. I had the privilege along with other 
trade-unionists to put up a fight against 
this vicious system, and eventually it was 
outlawed. 


Then in 1933 we were given what we hailed, 
or the majority hailed, as labor’s Magna 
Carta. The Wagner Act was passed. We 
thought we had through our trials 
and tribulations and that we were going to 
enter into the green fields of trade-union 
opportunity. I was one of those who had 
doubts about the Wagner Act. Immediately 
I had no friends. Now, the truth is coming 
out. On this occasion I want to reveal much 
of the truth. There is not time to tell the 
whole story in any one meeting, two meet- 
ings, or even in three meetings. I had doubts 
about the Wagner Act because of the way it 
was drafted. Previously when we found our- 
selves interested in securing legislation to 
protect our interest, we had an active hand 
in the drafting of the legislation. We sat 
in with the other trade-unionists. We called 
in attorneys to be certain that it was legally 
correct and sufficient. We went to members 
of the legislative committees and consulted 
with them and finally when the legislation 
had been drafted, we would go before the 
committees of the legislative body and pre- 
sent our reasons why it should be enacted as 
labor’s measure. 

Now, Congress did not draft the Wagner 
Act. No member of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had any hand in the drafting 
of the Wagner Act. The Wagner Act was 
drafted by a group of men who were referred 
to at the time as the starry-eyed dreamers of 
Washington. The American Federation of 
Labor was not given an opportunity to read 
the act until the day before it was introduced 
in Congress by Senator Wacner. That in it- 
self was enough to make some of us old-timers 
have doubts and when, as one of those, I 
rose to ask some questions pertaining to the 
act, I was told I was not a lawyer, I didn’t 
understand the legal meaning of words, and 
for that reason the lawyer proponent of 
the bill would not discuss with me the ques- 
tions I had raised. Notwithstanding my ex- 
perience, I had high hopes for the Wagner 
Act. It seemed to be a splendid effort and 
still seems that way to me, but unfortunately 
it has been perverted by the National Labor 
Relations Board from the beginning. 

The Wagner Act was intended to guarantee 
to wage earners the right to trade-union or- 
ganization and it was intended to foster col- 
lective bargaining and that was all it was 
intended to do. 

We didn't understand the act to give to 
anybody in the United States, regardless of 
the position he held in the Government, the 
right to determine a form of labor organiza- 
tion which would take the place of our Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor which we organ- 
ized ourselves. There were some things 
which developed not long after the Wagner 
Act was enacted, which have had a bearing 
ever since. No sooner had the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations been organized than 
the Communist Party officially endorsed the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. They 
completely endorsed its president, John L. 
Lewis. So the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations began its activities with the full 
endorsement of the Communist Party in this 
country. 

The next thing that attracted our notice 
was the fact that the majority of the legal 
staff of the National Labor Relations Board 
in Washington, and many of its original rep- 
resentatives and many of the attorneys who 
were attached to the several regions of the 
Board, were either active members of the 
Communist Party or were fellow travelers and 
were to be found continuously in the com- 
pany of those who were known to be members 
of the Communist Party or Communist sym- 
pathizers. Now, the result of that was a 
series of decisions by the Board deliberately 
intended to cut the ground from underneath 
the feet of the American Federation of Labor 
trade-union movement and to build up an- 
other organization in its place—the Congress 
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of Industrial Organizations. Not one deci- 
sion but a multitude of decisions were handed 
down to cut the ground from underneath our 
feet where the same decisions were applied in 
building up the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. That led to protests on our 
part. That led to a statement by the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor at 
the Denver convention in 1937 pointing out 
that what the National Labor Relations Board 
was doing was very prejudicial to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and that we could no 
longer remain silent. As a result of the 
action taken by the convention, Congress 
investigated the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

You all recall the investigation which un- 
covered one of the foulest pages in the history 
of bureaucracy in the United States. As a 
result of what was uncovered by that investi- 
gation, it was made impossible for any mem- 
ber of the Board, including Chairman Mad- 
den, to have his renomination confirmed by 
the United States Senate. We know that it 
was the intent to renominate them and we 
know that the Senate was opposed to them, 
We know that in the case of these men when 
they came up for reappointment that the 
majority of the Senate was so strenuously 
opposed to confirming them if they were re- 
nominated that they failed to get that 
renomination. 

But in spite of all that was brought out by 
the Congress of the United States, powerful 
interests in Washington have continued to 
cause the Wagner Act to be perverted. We 
saw what was in the minds of some men in 
administrative circles there because we re- 
fused to abandon one of the basic policies 
of our federation, which was our nonpartisan 
political policy. We had long determined 
that we would never permit our American 
trade-union movement to become a tail for 
any individual in politics or of any political 
party. It was our movement. We were 
determined to run it according to our will 
and not subservient to the will of some people 
in high places. These people wanted a trade- 
union movement or a labor movement built 
up in this country which would be partisan 
polifically, I told the international officers 
then what the facts were and now the time 
has come to take the entire trade-union 
movement into our confidence. I have not 
liked this situation, 

When we got in the war, President Roose- 
velt called President Murray and President 
Green to the White House and a so-called 
unity committee was created. President 
William Green and President Philip Murray 
gave the President their pledge that during 
the war there should be an armistice be- 
tween the two organizations until the war 
came to an end. Well, so far as Mr. Green 
is concerned, he made that statement from 
the bottom of his heart and he carried it into 
effect. 

When the meaning of the Labor Board's 
present attitude began to come to the sur- 
face in Washington, the administration took 
an interest in the matter. The Navy De- 
partment, the War Department, the Maritime 
Commission, the War Production Board, and 
the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee 
were aghast, as we were, as to the effect of the 
fight between ourselves and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in the shipbuilding 
industry at this time. The National Labor 
Relations Board was urged, because of the 
war, to take no action which would increase 
the enmity between the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which might possibly set 
industrial disputes afire from one end of 
the country to the other. These war-pro- 
duction agencies wished labor to put its 
effort into contributing its best to the war 
effort. Justice Byrnes called upon Phil Mur- 
ray and William Green to appoint a joint 
committee to meet and discuss what could 
be done to prevent warfare. He told the con- 


ferees that there could be no unity program 
between the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations and the American Federation of La- 
bor, unless both declared an armistice and 
unless both declared there would be an end 
to raiding. Our position was settled right 
there at the time for we had previously re- 
quested an armistice for the period of the 
war, but the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations didn't consent, they had to consult 
and a few days later when the two commit- 
tees again met with Mr. Justice Byrnes, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations said 
they couldn’t agree to an armistice and 
couldn’t agree to end raiding. 

We are being attacked. Our group—the 
metal-trades department—was the first one 
attacked by the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations when they began organizing in Janu- 
ary 1936. While it is true they didn’t organ- 
ize many organizations, it is equally true that 
they did what they could to raid our union 


_Shops. I look upon this trade-union move- 


ment as ours. Nobody gave it to us; we 
established it through sacrifice and painful 
effort and brought it to where it is today. 
Now a Federal agency is endeavoring to attack 
it through the use of most improper means, 
and I will resist that even though we are at 
war. 

This administration owes an obligation to 
us which they have not yet fully discharged. 
The President of the United States was Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy during the first 
World War and was familiar with the trou- 
ble we had in the shipbuilding industry. 
During that period we experienced blunder 
after blunder until a few months before the 
Armistice was signed. In this war he wanted 
to stabilize not only in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry but in the war production industries, 
and so the shipbuilding stabilization com- 
mittee was brought into existence. To give 
a better application to the President’s desire 
we negotiated the first general zone stabiliza- 
tion agreement which was made. This is 
what we call the master shipbuilding agree- 
ment of the Pacific coast. Had we failed to 
negotiate that agreement, there would have 
been no joint agreement in the other three 
zones, which are the Great Lakes, the Atlantic 
seaboard, and the Gulf of Mexico. Immedi- 
ately after Pearl Harbor the President called 
upon industry to make use of every tool, every 
equipment, every manufacturing building 24 
hours a day every day in the year. 

There was no one to give proper applica- 
tion to this until the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor 
said, we will do it for you, Mr. President. We 
came to the Pacific coast in January of 1942 
and in San Prancisco, with all of the ship- 
builders on the coast, with the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Maritime Commission present, with 
the delegates of our Metal Trades Councils, 
we negotiated the first continuous produc- 
tion agreement that had to do with the war 
effort. So in this most important matter, 
it was the metal workers of the Pacific coast, 
assisted by their associates ir the shipyards, 
teamsters, painters, and carpenters, which 
gave validity and practica! application to an 
honest method of continuous production. 

Now, after all we have done we are being 
attacked by an agency of the Government, 
the National Labor Relations Board, and the 
administration so far has taken no steps to 
save us from this unfair and outrageous 
attack. 

I think I know our trade-union movement. 
I think I know it well enough to know our 
members will go so far and they will not go 
any further. So far as it lies within my 
power, I am going to stand upon that. We 
are not going to surrender our union move- 
ment which we have organized ourselves and 
which is ours. 

I know somewhat of the history of our 
trade-union movement, It didn’t begin in 
the United States, it is much older than that. 
It goes back 700 years to the time when 
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Edward the Second of England handed down 
his statute of laborers which held that it 
was an act of conspiracy for two or more 
workmen to discuss together over either 
wages or terms of employment. That was the 
beginning. 

It is difficult to understand how a Federal 
agency would do what the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is trying to do at the present 
time, laying down a dictum that no union- 
shop agreement is valid unless the Board 
has previously given their approval to it. 
Ninety-five percent of our union agreements 
are entered into today as they have always 
been in the past and I doubt whether more 
than a small fraction of 1 percent of them 
have been entered into because the Board 
has given their approval. Now, the Board 
lays down the dictum that every union con- 
tract is not valid unless the Board has cer- 
tified or approved it in advance. When we 
think of my statement of the people who 
built up the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, when we recall what I said about the 
Communist Party having an official interest 
in the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and when you remember what I said about 
the large number of Communists who went 
into the National Labor Relations Board as 
employees in the beginning of that organiza- 
tion, you can understand a little better what I 
meant when I said there is now being an 
effort made to officially change the character 
and structure of our trade-union movement. 

One important thing that should be 
brought out so that you can better under- 
stand what is involved, is that the United 
States Supreme Court in their decisions has 
held that the Board has an indeterminate 
authority. Now, of course, we don’t have 
any such thing in our State courts. These 
courts are governed by the law, and if they 
hand down a decision contrary to the law, 
their decision is reversed by the higher court, 
but the Supreme Court is giving the Board 
this indeterminate power. I say to you that 
this is a complete disregard of self-govern- 
ment, that it is a complete destruction of the 
representative form of government, it is a 
setting aside of judicial, executive, and the 
legislative branch of our Government. It is 
an effort to destroy every trade-union agree- 
ment that we have entered into and conse- 
quently it defies all precedent, everything 
that has kept us going in the past, 

Now what is involved here is of impor- 
tance to all employers; indeed, it is of im- 
portance to every element of our life. 

Not since the beginning of the American 
Federation of Labor—more than 60 years 
ago—has the right of an employer and a bona 
fide labor organization to get together and 
work out their problems been seriously chal- 
lenged. There were employers who bitterly ` 
resisted labor organization, who bitterly re- 
sisted the union shop. But there were other 
employers who preferred the latter arrange- 
ment. Certainly no Government agency 
challenged their right to reach an agreement 
if they could. 

The National Labor Relations Board now 
denies this right. It is saying, in effect, that 
agreements must be reached under its aus- 
pices. It is saying, in effect, that the 
so-called Magna Carta of labor, the Wagner 
Act, is not what it was supposed to be. It 
is saying that this act did not strengthen 
labor's hands in nursuing collective-bargain- 
ing agreements; that, instead, it weakened 
this hand. It is saying, in effect, that em- 
ployers are to be damned if they do nego- 
tiate with labor organizations, and they are 
to be damned if they don't. The Board is 
saying that an employer such as Mr. Kaiser 
is not to be permitted to stabilize his labor 
relations at the outset in order that he can 
determine his labor costs. He must negoti- 
ate with labor only at the Board's will and in 
such a way as the Board says. 

In view of the extraordinary contribution 
which we have made to the war effort, we 
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are entitled to the support and the protec- 
tion of every Federal agency; but now the 
continued existence of our trade-union or- 
ganization and our agreements. is being 
threatened by the National Labor Relations 
Board. We have made sacrifices in our wage 
rates to conform with the President’s re- 
quest. We have abolished all calendar days 
so that continuous production can be car- 
ried on. We have maintained most cordial 
and cooperative relations with our employers; 
but, even though the Nation is at war, we 
cannot, and will not, sit idly by and witness 
the tearing apart of the organizations we 
have built up. Labor also has boys at the 
front—and they do not want the structure 
of livelihood which their fathers built torn 
down while they are away. 


Proxy Rules of Securities and Exchange 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter and 
accompanying report of the Board of 
Directors of the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York: 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
ASSOCIATION oF New Tonk, INC., 
New York, January 25, 19437 
Hon. Martin J. KENNEDY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KENNEDY: Now that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has adopted many 
of the burdensome proxy rules it formulated 
last summer in spite of the opposition of 

ble organizations and businessmen 
throughout the country, and the full impli- 
cations of this needless additional assump- 
tion of power to control business is being 
felt by organizations attempting to comply 
therewith, you may like to read the enclosed 
report dated September 14, 1942, which clearly 
states our reasons for opposing the adoption 
of these proxy rules. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON MILEY, 
Secretary. 


The staff of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has presented to the Commission 
a proposed revision of its proxy rules. Copies 
of these changes have been circulated among 
corporations having securities listed on na- 
tional securities exchanges and other inter- 
ested parties, with the request that comments 
thereon be sent to the Commission on or 
before September 15, 1942. 

Inasmuch as so much more is involved in 
these proposed changes than the mere regu- 
lation of proxies and as these proposed new 
rules are affected with so much public in- 
terest, your Association believes the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission should hold a 
public hearing, at which all sides could be 
publicly presented before these proposed new 
rules are adopted. 

The Commission has officially taken no 
position on these proposed changes. How- 
ever, in a recent address before the National 
Association of Securities Commissioners, the 
Chairman of the Commission vigorously at- 
tacked corporate management in announc- 


ing that the Commission had undertaken a 
sweeping revision of its proxy rules and de- 
plored the fact that so limited a move was 
available for effectively exerting control over 
corporate management. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the Commission will adopt the 
proposals unless deterred from so doing by 
public criticism of the move. 

The Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, Inc., is not opposed to rules and 
regulations which will actually operate so as 
to carry out the sound objectives of protect- 
ing investors from fraud, for which the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission was created. 
In an effort to prevent isolated abuses, how- 
ever, all corporate activity should not be un- 
duly hampered, especially by arbitrary re- 
quirements that exceed the authority granted 
the Commission by Congress. The practical 
effect of these proposed amendments would 
be to give the personnel of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission power to influence 
many of the policies and operations of the 
managements of listed companies. This 
power would definitely obstruct the applica- 
tion of sound management ability to Ameri- 
can business and to that degree would injure 
rather than aid investors. 


PROPOSED CHANGES 


The principal changes which have been pro- 
posed are that every proxy statement shall 
include— 

(a) The equivalent of a lengthy annual 
report to shareholders. 

(b) A statement of the salaries of all offi- 
cers and directors receiving over $25,000 per 
annum and detailed information as to the 
prior occupations, business experience, and 
transactions with the company of officers, 
directors, and nominees. 

(c) Any statement submitted by any stock- 
holder of any proposal advanced for any 
purpose, 

Other changes are also proposed which 
will add to the difficulty of complying with 
these already complicated rules, the most 
important of which would require that stock- 
holders specify the action they desire to be 
taken on their proxies. 


BASIC ASSUMPTION INCORRECT 


The basic assumption of the proponents of 
these changes appears to be that corporation 
executives act only in their own interests 
and without regard for their stockholders. 
“Management feathering its nest at the ex- 
pense of its stockholders, as well as that of 
the Government,” Securities and Ex 

Chairman Purcell stated, 
see more and more today.” 

It is generally recognized that most stock- 
holders do not bother to read through the 
lengthy material which the Securities and 
Exchange Commission even now requires a 
company to send to them and often cannot 
and do not understand it. Consequently, 
the net result of the increased burden which 
the amendments would place on proxy solici- 
tations is a greater diversion of executives’ 
time away from vital war efforts and a greater 
waste of corporate funds with little practical 
benefit to anyone. What is really needed, as 
a practical matter, is simplification of proxy 
statements so that stockholders will read and 
can understand them. 

The Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, Inc., therefore, opposes these pro- 
posed amendments as not in *he public in- 
terest, for the following principal reasons: 

1. Under the guise of regulating proxies, 
the proposed amendments would indirectly 
give the Securities and Exchange Commission 
the power, not conferred upon it by Congress, 
to regulate annual reports to stockholders. 

Congress did not confer upon the Securities 
and Exchange Commission authority to regu- 
late annual reports to shareholders of ordi- 
nary business corporations. The Commission 
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has asked Congress for an amendment to the 
law which would confer such authority upon 
it and which is now under consideration by 
the’ House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. The prospect of congressional 
action on this subject may be remote, Con- 
sequently, that power is now being sought 
indirectly through the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission’s power to regulate proxy 
solicitations. 

This cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
This is an attempt to usurp a power not con- 
ferred by law, a specious device to short-cir- 
cuit Congress so as to enable the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to regulate annual 
reports to shareholders under the pretense of 
regulating proxies. 

2. Under the guise of regulating proxies, the 
amendments would give the Securities and 
Exchange Commission power to interfere with 
the internal management of corporations and 
constitute an attempt to regulate, through 
the device of publicity, executives’ salaries 
and their transactions with their corpora- 
tions. This is a subtle device to usurp a 
power of control over business practices be- 
yond the proper scope of the Commission 
authority. 

It is significant that the information which 
would be required concerning officers and 
directors exceeds that required by the Com- 
mission in applications for registration under 
the Exchange Act, and even that required 
in an offering prospectus under the Securities 
Act for the sale of securities. 

The proposed requirement that all salaries 
over $25,000 be set forth is probably an effort 
to discourage the payment of salaries in 
excess of that amount. Ganson Purcell, 
Securities and Exchange Commission Chair- 
man, practically said as much in his speech on 
September 3, 1942, before the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Commissioners in which 
he attacked corporate officials generally for 
voting themselves excessive compensation. 

Whatever the merits of this social theory 
may be, there is nothing in the law which 
authorizes the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to use its authority to promote such a 
theory or to attempt to regulate and contol 
corporate salaries. 

There appears to be no rational basis for 
requiring disclosure only of salaries of over 
$25,000. Salaries over that amount may not 
be excessive for one company or one execu- 
tive, while salaries well under that amount 
may be excessive for another company or an- 
other executive. It may be far better for a 
company to pay a few top-notch men high 
salaries than to pay a large number of medi- 
ocre men lcw salaries, aggregating far more, 
to do the same work. The proposal would 
thus expose high-grade executives to unfay- 
orable publicity while sheltering mediocre and 
less able executives from publicity, 

3. The amendments would serve to pro- 
mote the harassment of corporate manage- 
ments by professional troublemakers and 
blackmailers without affording any substan- 
tial protection or rights to minority stock- 
holders which they do not now have. 

The requirement that any proposal of any 
stockholder be set out in the proxy material 
would be a boon to the professional heckler. 
Many an unscrupulous shareholder might at- 
tempt to exact substantial sums from his cor- 
poration for withdrawing statements of pro- 
posals intended for no other purpose than to 
embarrass the management and to extort 
such a payment, 

The change would be of little benefit in 
most cases because stockholders usually have 
confidence in the management of corpora- 
tions in which they own stock and hence 
would not vote for proposals opposed by the 
management. When stockholders lose confi- 
dence in the management they usually sell 
their stock. The pretense that these changes 
would “enable stockholders themselves to 
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control the actions of management” ts with- 
out foundation in fact or in law and is typt- 
cal of the disingenuous and misleading argu- 
ments advanced in support of the proposals. 

The requirement that stockholders’ pro- 
posals be set out in the proxy material should, 
if adopted, specifically exonerate the company 
and its management from liability under rule 
X-—14A-5 for false and misleading statements 
made by the stockholders. At present the 
proposals contain no such exemption from 
liability therefor. 

4. The amendments would accelerate the 
trend toward not soliciting proxies, thus 
serving to disfranchise stockholders and to 
perpetuate existing managements. 

As the proxy regulations apply only to the 
solicitation of proxies, the nuisance of com- 
plying with them may be avoided by the sim- 
ple expedient of refraining from any solicita- 
tion of proxies. So many companies have 
done this even under the less onerous rules 
now in force that the Commission has asked 
Congress to amend the law so as to compel 
companies to solicit proxies. 

5. The amendments would increase the 
already excessive burdens on listed companies, 
while unlisted companies bear no such bur- 
dens, and are, therefore, grossly discrimina- 
tory. 

One of the reasons so few companies are 
listing stocks today is that they do not wish 
to subject themselves to this type of Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission regulation. 
For the same reason, a substantial number of 
companies have delisted their stocks. This, 
of course, has seriously weakened the ex- 
change markets. The adoption of the pro- 
posed amendments, which would aggravate 
the discrimination between listed and un- 
listed companies, will accelerate this trend 
which is destructive of the organized mar- 
kets of the country, the safest and soundest 
markets for the ordinary investor. 

6. The amendments are ill-conceived in 
that they further complicate regulations 
which should be materially simplified. 

7. The requirement that the shareholders 
must specify in their proxies the action they 
desire to have taken is impractical and will 
probably lead to there being insufficient valid 
proxies at many meetings. 

8. The proposals, if adopted, would dis- 
tract corporate officials from giving their full 
time and attention to the production of war 
materials by requiring them to consume time 
and energy in fruitless efforts to comply with 
intricate bureaucratic regulations and ad- 
ministrative red tape. 


Pay as We Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSE 


OF IOWA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recor, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert a letter which I have just received 
from Mr. Leo Keller, general manager of 
the Howard Manufacturing Co., of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, in the Seventh Iowa 
District which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. 

In a few words Mr. Keller sets out in 
plain understandable language the prob- 


lem his and many like concerns in Amer- 
ica will face unless our present method 
of collecting income taxes is changed to 
meet the changing times. 

I am especially anxious that every 
member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee read Mr. Keller’s letter as 
well as all my colleagues in the Congress: 


Howann MANUFACTURING Co., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, January 26, 1943. 
Hon, Ben F. JENSEN, 
Member of Congress, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: We are deeply con- 
cerned about the tax situation and desire 
to urge that if the Ruml plan is adopted in 
its proposed form or some modified form 
that it be made to apply to the employer as 
well as to the salaried employee. The em- 
ployer should be permitted to pay monthly 
or quarterly out of his earnings on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

The case of the Howard Manufacturing Co, 
illustrates the need for some such program 
of taxation, and we believe it is typical of 
many such concerns. 

The Howard Manufacturing Co. is a part- 
nership and is engaged wholly in war pro- 
duction. We manufacture and assemble 
radio crystal holders for use in tanks, air- 
planes, and other mechanized equipment of 
the armed forces. We are producing ap- 
proximately 25,000 finished crystal holders 
per day under subcontracts. We cannot be- 
gin to meet the demand of the armed forces 
and are constantly urged to increase our pro- 
duction. The increasing of our production 
entails large expenditures for expensive ma- 
chinery and expansion of our plant. We now 
have invested in the plant and equipment 
approximately $75,000. 

If the war should end suddenly and we 
should be required to pay our income taxes 
on the preceding year, it will take all of our 
profits to pay the income taxes and we will 
have nothing left except our plant and 
equipment set-up for war production. It 
will be practically valueless for any other 
purpose, and our original capital, together 
with our earnings, will be tied up in a worth- 
less plant. Under the present set-up, we see 
nothing but bankruptcy ahead when the war 
ends. 

We are personally devoting 16 hours a day 
to the business, under a terrific strain, in an 
endeavor to increase the production to com- 
ply with the demands of the armed forces. 

If a program can be worked out along the 
lines of the Ruml plan, it would permit us to 
pay income taxes out of our current earnings. 
The Government will be the gainer in the 
longrun. We would like to enlarge our plant 
with the addition of much required equip- 
ment so as to meet the demands of the 
armed forces but it is simply impossible to 
expand our production and invest additional 
capital when we know that the plant and its 
equipment will be of practically no value 
when the war ends. If the Government has 
to levy upon and take over the plant for 
income taxes due when the final settlement 
is made, there will be a loss to the Govern- 
ment as well as a loss of our entire capital 
investment. 

This is such a serious matter to this con- 
cern and to similar establishments through- 
out the country that we urge upon the Ways 
and Means Committee the adoption of the 
Ruml plan in such form that it will apply to 
the employer and the manufacturer of war 
products and we feel that it should be en- 
acted speedily so that we can properly de- 
termine our future course. 

Very respectfully yours, 
T. W. KELLER, 
General Manager. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein an article written 
by Mr. S. G. Webb, of Newport, R. I., and 
published in the Newport County 
Sentinel. 

This article explains in detail a mat- 
ter which is most important to the States 
which comprise the northeastern sec- 
tion of the United States. 

A complete navy yard in Narragansett 
Bay will protect about 70 percent of the 
total population of the United States and 
approximately 80 percent of the Nation’s 
industry. 

I invite the attention of the Members 
of the House to this clear statement by 
Mr. Webb, and I ask them to give to it 
their careful consideration: 


A Navy YARD IN NARRAGANSETT Bay AREA Is A 
NATIONAL NECESSITY 
(By S. George Webb) 

Recognition of the outstanding strategic 
importance of the Narragansett Bay region 
to Rhode Island, to New England, to the 
Northeast, and to the United States as a 
whole, is slowly gaining widespread accept- 
ance. 

In each recurring war this immense stra- 
tegic value is at once recognized by our Gov- 
ernment and expensive facilities are hurried- 
ly installed to enable our Army and Navy— 
particularly the latter—to function most effi- 
ciently in carrying out their increased war 
duties. 

In the peaceful periods between wars many 
of the wartime facilities, so hurriedly and 
expensively created, have been dismantled. 

Thus an enormous waste of money and 
resources has taken place after each previous 
war. This waste should and could be pre- 
vented, 

The prevention is simple and obvious: It 
is to create a permanent modern navy yard 
within Narragansett Bay, equipped with dry- 
docks and all facilities, so that it will be 
capable of servicing, repairing, and building 
naval ships of all categories. 

When this modern navy yard has been 
created all the hurriedly constructed war- 
time establishments and facilities will be- 
come of adjunctive, permanent value. The 
whole region then will become a permanent 
naval operating base of the highest useful- 
ness to the Nation in both war and peace 
times, instead of being a vicarious, tempo- 
rary base for wartime use only. 

NATIONAL ASSET 

In this way all the expenditures made and 
being made in and near the Narragansett Bay 
region could be transplanted into permanent 
assets of great and increasing value to our 
country. 

In this statement a distinction is drawn, 
for full understanding, between the Narra- 
gansett Bay area and the Narragansett Bay 
region, 

The area includes all Narragansett Bay 
from its entrance to Providence, Mount Hope 
Bay, and Sakonnet River with the islands 
therein, the shores thereof and the cities 
and towns located thereon. 
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The region goes farther afleld. It includes 
all of the Narragansett Bay area and in addi- 
tion thereto Cape Cod Canal, Cape Cod, Cape 
Cod Bay, Buzzards Bay, Vineyard Sound, 
Nantucket Sound, Marthas Vineyard and 
Nantucket Islands, Block Island Sound and 
Block Island. On the land it includes New 
London with the submarine base and the 
United States Coast Guard Academy and 
Providence, Newport, Pawtucket, Woonsocket, 
Fall River, New Bedford, Taunton, and Plym- 
outh. 

The inner line of defense of Narragansett 
Bay area already exists in the line between 
Point Judith and Sakonnet Point. 

The outer line of defense would comprise 
a fortified Gay Head, a fortified Block Island, 
and a fortified Montauk Point. This line 
would be the southern boundary of the re- 
gion. It should be heavily fortified at the 
three-named points so as to protect the ship 
lane to and from New York which Hes just 
to its south, and to protect Block Island 
Sound, Buzzards Bay and the southern ap- 
proach to the Cape Cod Canal and to protect 
Long Island Sound. 

Thus are included in the region water areas 
of highly strategic importance and a heavily 
industrialized area in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts as well as the Nar- 
rangansett Bay Area itself. 

Within the Narragansett Bay Area have 
been created from time to time a naval tor- 
pedo station, a naval war college, a naval 
“training station, a naval hospital, two naval 
ammunition storage depots, a naval supply 
depot, a naval fuel station, a PT boat basin, 
and other facilities which can be permanently 


Within the region many recently created 
facilities, including the North Eastern Naval 
Air Base at Quonset Point, the fortifications 
at Point Judith and Sakonnet Point, and 
numerous interior and surrounding harbor 
forts and antiaircraft gun installations are 
products of anticipated defense and offense 
needs of the region in the global war which 
we actively entered immediately after De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

NAVY YARD LACKING 

All of these facilities, in the aggregate, 
make an important nucleus of a permanent 
naval operating base. A navy yard within 
Narragansett Bay, necessary to make this base 
complete and permanent, is lacking. 

When such a navy yard is located within 
Narragansett Bay, all of the present facilities 
would be of permanent value and usefulness. 
Without such a navy yard, many of these 
facilities will probably be abandoned when 
the war ends, with the attendant huge 
financial loss to Rhode Island and to the 
country. This happened after the First World 
War. 

From the highest interest of the United 
States a modern, fully equipped navy yard 
should be created within Narragansett Bay 
without further delay. 

The United States is now building a two- 
ocean navy, and, on top of this, additional 
war vessels totaling 1,900,000 tons have been 
authorized. This huge building program, now 
well advanced, will give this country the 
greatest Navy of all time. But this is not all, 
for on top of this program literally thou- 
sands of small craft, including PT boats, 
are being built at inland as well as at coastal 
yards for various uses, including the fighting 
of submarines. 

Assuming that only one-quarter of all these 
ships—large and small—are employed in the 
Atlantic; the Narragansett Bay area will un- 
doubtedly be called upon to serve the mani- 
fold needs of many of them, and thus, if 
fully equipped to perform these services will 
be a busy place for years to come. But the 
area cannot be fully effective in such service 
without a navy yard. 


But apart from this crying need the region 
occupies the premier strategic position of 
the north Atlantic coast line, It is in geo- 
graphical position to protect New York, the 
principal shipping point and financial cen- 
ter for all that part of our country lying 
east of the Mississippi River, north of Mason- 
Dixon Line and south of Canada. This is 
the principal industrial, commercial, financial, 
and population center of our whole country. 
The full efficiency of the Narragansett Bay 
region thereby becomes of vast importance to 
the United States as a whole for if New York 
was injured these 19 States would also be 
seriously injured, if not actually crippled, 
and a national disaster would result. 

The Narragansett Bay region must there- 
fore be made outstanding in strength and 
efficiency as the protector of the largest part 
of this country’s population, industry, and 
wealth. 

The outer line of defense from Gay Head on 
Marthas Vineyard Island, westward to Mon- 
tauk Point passing through Block Island 
when fortified as it should be, would become 
an important part of this strength. Block 
Island should be made into an American 
counterpart of Heligoland without any 
further delay. 

The region has long been r by 
United States naval boards and eminent 
naval strategists as one of the two necessary 
naval operating bases on the North Atlantic; 
the other being Norfolk. But, unlike Nor- 
folk, Narragansett Bay lacks an essentially 
necessary navy yard. 

This brings up the question “Where in 
Narragansett Bay should the navy yard be 
located?” 


IDEAL NAVY YARD LOCATION 


Fortunately we have a made-to-order ideal 
location ready for such use. 

In the approximate center of Narragansett 
Bay area lies Prudence Island with its two 
satelites, Patience and Dyer Islands. It is 
here at the southern end of Prudence Island 
where the proposed navy yard could and 
should be placed. This navy yard should be 
complete with two or more dry docks, ship- 
building ways, foundry, machine shops, 
cranes, warehouses, railroad tracks, and all 
the appurtenances of a modesn navy yard. 

It would be close to the naval fuel depot at 
Melville, R. I., and close to the protection of 
the Northeastern Naval Air Base at Quonset 
Point, R. I. As Prudence Island is 614 miles 
long from south to north by one-half to 2 
miles in width and is almost uninhabited 
there would be ample room remaining for 
other naval and military establishments, for 
housing, and for a shipbuilding plant for 
building commercial cargo carriers—so badly 
needed—and smaller crafts, in addition to 
the shipbuilding facilities of the proposed 
navy yard itself. The United States Govern- 
ment, which already owns a part of Prudence 
Island, should own all of Prudence, Patience, 
and Dyer Islands. 

It is herein proposed that Prudence and 
Patience Islands be connected by a causeway 
across the intervening narrow and shallow 
cove and that a railroad vehicular bridge be 
built to connect the northwest point of 
Patience Island with Warwick Neck. At a 
point near the southern end of Prudence Is- 
land, near to the contemplated navy yard, 
it is proposed that a railroad vehicular bridge 
be built to connect Prudence Island with 
Dyer Island and that another such bridge be 
built to connect Dyer Island to the land of 
the United States naval fuel depot at Mel- 
ville, R. I. 

When the causeway and bridge connections 
have been made a vehicular road should be 
built over the entire length of this route from 
Warwick Neck to the proposed navy yard and 
to Melville and be connected at Warwick Neck 
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and Melville with the highway systems of 
Rhode Island and thence with the highway 
systems of Connecticut and Massachusetts 
and territory beyond. 

When the causeway and bridge connections 
have been made railroad tracks should be 
laid over the entire route from an existing 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
connection on Warwick Neck, over the north 
bridge and causeway, over the entire length 
of Prudence Island with tracks therefrom 
into the proposed navy yard, and over the 
Dyer Island bridges to the United States 
Government land at Melville. At this point 
these tracks could be joined to the Old Colony 
Railroad now operated by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

But these traffic facilities would not be all. 
in addition it is proposed that floating 
bridges which are large ferry boats capable 
of taking 80 or more loaded railroad cars, 
such as are used for naval and civilian pur- 
poses in Puget Sound, could connect from 
ferry slips on Prudence Island to similar ferry 
slips which could be built at Providence, 
Pall River, Quonset Point, the torpedo sta- 
tion, the training station, naval hospital, 
Fort Adams, and any other suitable point 
eee e proposed navy 
yard. 

Thus by a combination of railroad, vehicu- 
lar road, and floating bridges traffic con- 
nections could be established between the 
proposed navy yard on Prudence Island and 
all naval, military, and civilian establish- 
ments within Narragansett Bay and with all 
cities and towns surroun the bay. 
Trucks to and from the proposed navy yard 
could reach near and distant 

Having floating bridges as well as rail- 
road-vehicular bridges no conceivable bomb- 
ing could put all these means of communica- 
tion out of business at one time, 

Thus Prudence Island, with the navy yard 
and other possible naval, military, and ship- 
3 establishments thereon would be 

y rail, water, and not 
with all naval and ee 9 — 
in the Narragansett Bay area, but would tap 
the population and industrial resources ot the 
entire region. 

A great navy yard situated on Prudence 
Island would be at the very heart of the 
Narragansett Bay area. 

Every naval, military, and industrial estab- 
lishment within the region would then be co- 
ordinated into a highly efficient driving unit, 
effectively ready to help win the war and after 
the war to continue full operation and thus 
insure the permanent prosperity of industry 
and labor in Rhode Island and contiguous 
territory. 

This permanent prosperity can and will be 
ours and our country will benefit if the region 
possesses, as the hub of a wheel in its center, 
a fully equipped navy yard, whose traffic and 
communication spokes would radiate out and 
reach into every naval, military, and indus- 
trial establishment in the region and whose 
combined activities will then be continued 
into all the peacetimes to follow. 

On the other hand, we will be permanently 
deprived of this continuing prosperity and 
our country will suffer during and after the 
war if the region possesses no navy yard in 
its center. Then there will be nothing to tie 
together into a coherent and permanently 
busy whole the naval, military, and indus- 
trial establishments scattered throughout 
the region. Then will certainly be repeated 
the wasteful work of dismantling, abandon- 
ing, or reducing the activities of many of 
these establishments throughout the region 
as happened after World War No. 1. 

In the best—indeed, vital—interests of 
our country, of Rhode Island, and of all con- 
cerned, let us have the vitally necessary navy 
yard—now. 
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Gallant Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of January 27, 


1943: 
GALLANT LEADER 


America stands today mute in awed ad- 
miration of bravery no less than any, and 
valor equal to all, of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, Commander in Chief in name and deed. 

New England, in particular, where courage 
in the crisis was born and leaders of men 
risked their lives that this land be free, 
salutes the spirit which inspired our Presi- 
dent to make his hazardous journey. 

The other journeys of the war, the frequent 
trips of Churchill, the trek cf Kai-shek to 
India, the Hopkins flight to winter-bound 
Russia and the Knox visit to smouldering 
Pearl Harbor—daring as they were—pale in 
comparison to the chosen leader of a nation, 
on the continuance of whose living so much 
of the future of the world depends, risking 
5,000 miles of ocean to speed the way to 
victory. 

Without pomp or circumstance—in a small, 
white villa—hard by the bright target of 
Casablanca, he lived and conferred through 
10 gruelling days, so that he might make the 
thrilling announcement that the Allies had 
come to complete agreement on war plans 
for 1943 to bring about the unconditional 
surrender of the Germans, Italians, and 
Japanese. 

And the conference table alone would not 
do him. He went to the front, to the fight- 
ing front, where begrimed tanksters, nerve- 
keyed bombardiers, sound-deafened artiller- 
ists and mud-coated raiders of our Nation, 
stared in joyous amazement, stirred to the 
depths, as their general of generals rolled 
down the battleline, sharing their dangers. 

The history of the United States is a his- 
tory highlighted with surpassing deeds, that 
leaders who had accomplished at great peril. 
But few equal this. 

Something was needed to bring the French 
together. No emissary would do. And De 
Gaulle and Giraud now know why he is the 
light that shines in a world of darkness, why 
he is the spirit that unites free men and why 
he is the force that’ outdares the Hitlers and 
Hirohitos. 

There was need of agreement on the best 
strategy. In his presence the leaders learned 
how vital was the solitary objective, victory, 
and how unimportant were any picayune 
points which might delay us from that goal. 

Stalin and Kai-shek could not attend? He 
let them know, as the conferences progressed, 
what was going on, demonstrating to them 
and to all thereby, that to him the phrase, 
“United Nations,” means just what ft reads, 
all nations that defy, marching shoulder to 
shoulder to freedom over the enslavers of 
men. 

A perilous trip? Of course. A dangerous 
journey? Beyond any question. Hitler 
would have sacrificed a hundred divisions. 
And Goering would have given a thousand 
ships of his Luftwaffe to have ended that 
journey to North Africa. But the President 
of the United States, undertaking it, knew 
that and did not flinch, 


In his example, how infinitesimal becomes 
the yearning for a second cup of coffee, a sec- 
ond lump of sugar, or a second pat of butter. 
And how proud Americans are today, to pin 
upon the coat of the gallant leader, who ren- 
dered service beyond the call of duty, that 
superlative decoration—the red badge of 
courage. 


The Home Front and the Post-War Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. LopcE] recently delivered 
an interesting and timely address in Bos- 
ton before the New England Iron and 
Hardware Association. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I deeply appreciate the honor of addressing 
the members of this organization, especially 
so at a time when they are striving to over- 
come so many new difficulties in performing 
their great services to the community. I am 
also personally touched by the fact that I 
come to you exactly 25 years after my be- 
loved grandfather addressed you. In an or- 
ganization of this kind I see an example of 
the genius of New England, of its enterprise 
and mechanical skill, which have made it 
famous throughout the world. 

It is especially appropriate to take a look 
into the future at this time and in this place 
at the start of a new year and at the start 
of a very new Congress. We but voice the 
sentiments of every American when we say 
that it is the duty of Congress, just as it is 
the duty of every citizen, to put the winning 
of the war at the head of every other con- 
sideration. This must come first and no 
other plans, no matter how attractive they 
may be, should divert us from the grim busi- 
ness at hand. 

When I say this, I have in mind some of 
the public discussions about the peace. By 
all means, let the proper agencies of gov- 
ernment be thinking about the peace, but 
let no discussion of the peace lull us into 
thinking that the war will soon be over and 
that we can relax our effort. Let no dispute 
about the peace divide the American people 
at a time when they must, above all, be 
united to save their own beloved country. It 
is enough for us to know that we can have 
no choice whatever about the peace if our 
enemies are not utterly destroyed. It should 
suffice us to believe in a peace which will be 
lasting—which will prevent our children and 
our children’s children from going to war 
again. 

It should be enough for us to believe in 
a peace which is not only lasting—but a 
peace which is also just, a peace resting on 
the spirit of the Atlantic Charter which 
stated that the United States and the United 
Kingdom respected “the right of all people 
to form the government under which they 
will live.” 

This statement is in the American tradi- 
tion, set forth by Abraham Lincoln in the 
deathless words of the second inaugural, 
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when he asked for a Just and a lasting peace. 
It is in the spirit of the common people 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, - 
whose forebears 80 years ago espoused the 
cause of American Union and demanded the 
abolition of American slavery even though 
their own economic interests suffered thereby. 
The question of a just peace is a very simple 
one. If a people is in possession of the right 
to choose those by whom it wishes to be 
governed, or even if it is ruled arbitrarily 
by one of its own, it is a free people. If 
it is not in possession of that right, if gov- 
ernment is imposed upon it, by any outside 
agency, it is not a free people. 

These general principles, however, suffice 
us for the present. No man can give de- 
tailed discussion of a peace settlement which 
has not yet been made. We can moreover 
recognize that when victory is ours, those 
who have seen the great power of American 
industry to make new things and create 
new wealth, as they are doing in this war, 
will not willingly go back to a system of 
doles and bread lines. This fact, I believe, 
is recognized by the leaders of industry who 
are prepared to take the lead in preventing 
the economic chaos of unemployment which 
so often follows war. 

Let me point out, however, that the same 
people who have witnessed the accomplish- 
ments of American industry in time of war 
have also witnessed the failures of bureauc- 
racy. The same people who expect of our 
system of free enterprise that it will provide 
jobs in plenty are more determined than ever 
that our country will not become socialistic. 
The filling out of countless incomprehensible 
forms and questionnaires has, I believe, de- 
stroyed any lurking love of socialism which 
may have existed. 

These are the broad generalities which we 
can have in mind about the post-war period, 
We must, I repeat, first of all win the war, 
We must win it on the home front and on the 
military front. Let me talk of the home 
front first. 

History shows conclusively that no nation 
has ever been successful in battle if the home 
front was not secure. In fact there are many 
cases in history when troops which were well 
supplied, well trained, and ably led, laid down 
their arms when they became convinced that 
all was not well on the home front. The 
will to win of the civilian population has been 
and always must be the mainspring of victory. 
The maintenance of high morale on the home 
front is a matter of prime concern. 

I say to you very frankly that I do not 
think that conditions on the home front are 
as good as they could be and as they ought 
to be. Nor do I think that the people are 
to be in any way blamed or criticized for this 
condition. The American people are ready to 
submit to any order and to uncergo any 
sacrifice provided they are asked to do some- 
thing definite, something which they can 
understand, something which makes sense, 
and something for which some one person 
can be held responsible. 

We have not got that kind of a system in 
effect as yet in the United States and I con- 
ceive it to be one of the prime functions of 
Congress to make such a reform. Today 
there is too much fumbling, there is too 
much divided responsibility, there are too 
many overlapping agencies, and there is a 
tendency to use un-American methods, I am 
one of those who believe that those who 
violate the law should be prosecuted, but 
that no one should be persecuted. 

How can Congress make itself felt in the 
remedying of such a condition? Congress can 
make the laws, but it cannot enforce them. 
It has no power of appointment. Congress 
can authorize the construction of unlimited 
Pipe lines, or of large numbers of barges, 
but Congress cannot be blamed if those in 
control did not lay the pipe lines or build 
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the barges soon enough to bring oil into 
New England. I do not mean to say that 
Congress has not made mistakes or left un- 
done things which it should have done. 
I know the mistakes of Congress probably 
as well as anyone. But Congress, like every 
private citizen in this country, had a per- 
fect right to expect that an administration 
which for so many years warned of the 
danger of war should have taken the steps to 
prepare us for this war, in particular, insofar 
as submarine attacks on our coastwise ship- 
ping were concerned. 

The most effective route for Congress to fol- 
low is the money route. We have been pre- 
sented with an enormous Budget, $109,000,- 
000,000. It is the duty of Congress to scru- 
tinize every single appropriation, to demand 
a complete justification of it, find out where 
the unallocated balances are, to compare 
this year’s items with similar items last 
year—and finally to follow through and see 
to it that these moneys are used in the way 
which has been represented. This is a co- 
lossal job. It is a job which has not been 
made easier by the past 10 years during 
which Congress abdicated its authority and 
its responsibility and gave the executive 
branch virtually a free hand. I believe the 
era of blank checks is definitely over, but it 
is going to be a big job to run down all the 
blank checks which are still outstanding. 

It is for this reason that I, as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, have been 
actively proposing the setting up of a trained 
staff which would work 12 months a year 
in following these expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. The members of this staff would 
be paid by Congress and be responsible only 
to Congress. They would be present in the 
committee rooms when the committee re- 
ceives its demands from the executive branch. 
They would justify and give their opinions 
as soon as the representatives of the executive 
branch had given theirs. They would ferret 
out waste. They would ascertain the num- 
bers of Federal employees who are not now 
given enough to do and who could be more 
profitably used in some other branch of the 
war effort. A group of us on the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees have been 
working on this thing since Congress began. 
Frankly, I can imagine nothing more con- 
structive or more likely to yield beneficial 
results. 

It will be a broadened continuation of the 
splendid work of Senator Bra, whose efforts 
last year resulted in a reduction of over a 
billion dollars. I was happy to join my vote 
to his in an effort to reduce expenditure. It 
will always be a pleasure to support his cru- 
sade for clean and economical government. 

Let no one think this Congress will not as 
loyally support the winning of the war as 
any previous Congress has done. I am sure 
that any specific grant of power which is 
needed to win the war will be given. But it 
will be a definite and a specific grant and 
not a blank check. 

And this Congress, I hope and believe, will 
insist that no action is taken which is not 
authorized by law. No arbitrary limitation 
on salaries, for example, shall be imposed 
by the administrative branch, when such a 
limitation has never been approved—and in 
all probability never would be approved—by 
Congress. I object to such a limitation, not 
only because it would produce very little 
revenue, not only because it would discourage 
incentive and thereby discourage the pro- 
duction of new wealth; I object to it above 
all, because it is an act of usurpation, and 
unsound in principle. 

Real power has gone to the executive de- 
partments, while public responsibility still 
rests with Congress. Between January 7, 
1941, and April 12, 1942, the President issued 
500 Executive orders—laws which were never 
written in the halls of Congress on the re- 


sponsibility of men chosen by the public and 
known to the public. This is an intolerable 
situation. 

Congress should not only exercise more 
care in the delegation of powers; the Execu- 
tive should stop expanding its policies by 
interpretation.. Moreover, Congress should 
enact legislation for a judicial review of ad- 
ministrative decisions. 

One of the great dangers facing this Nation 
is uncontrolled inflation. In its simplest 
form inflation means that the dollar buys 
less goods, or, stated in another way, when 
demand for goods exceeds the supply, prices, 
unless rigidly controlled, skyrocket under the 
impetus of competitive buying. In spite of 
the steps which have been taken, we are ex- 
perlencing quite a degree of inflation. A step 
which would tend to prevent inflation is to 
exempt small life-insurance policies from 
taxation. 

This exemption should apply only to an 
individual limitation of premiums on a policy 
value not in excess of $5,000, in order not to 
permit an avenue of escape by taxpayers of 
wealth or corporations. 

This principle is already embodied in the 
present tax law by which medical and cer- 
tain other expenses in a limited amount can 
be taken as a tax credit. 


Every additional dollar that the wage earn- . 


ers pay into life, endowment, health, and ac- 
cident insurance not only restricts infiation, 
benefits the individual as to protection and 
assets, curtails spending power to some degree, 
but it contributes to the financial fabric of 
our Nation by creating the reservoirs of ready 
cash whereby natural channels will further 
increase their assets in liquid form by the 
purchase for investment of large amounts of 
United States bonds and securities and for 
other sustaining business p E 

One thing more. To maintain the home 
front, the energies of the American people 
must be concentrated on winning the real 
war which we are fighting against our for- 
eign enemies. Our energies must not be 
wasted and dissipated in fighting the battle 
of Washington. In this war we have seen 
splendid cooperation between the leaders of 
the Army and Navy on many foreign battle- 
fields. Why can we not have the same coop- 
eration among the agencies in Washington? 
Let us get together to fire more bullets at the 
enemy and fewer questionnaires at American 
citizens. 

I close with a subject which is of the ut- 
most importance to us all and one regarding 
which, you, as leaders in your respective fields 
will soon have to pass judgment. You have 
heard it said in the past that the Army which 
is contemplated for the United States is too 
big, that it is a mass army, that it is be- 
yond the productive capacities of our Nation, 
that it is beyond our ability to ship it over- 
Seas, and that we should arm other nations 
to do the fighting instead of training troops 
for ourselves. 

I would like to analyze these statements 
for a moment and lay the facts before you 
so that you can draw your own conclusion. 
I first ask you to consider the fact that the 
figure of 7,500,000 was arrived at after ex- 
haustive studies and surveys by well-qualified 
experts—experts who have access to more in- 
formation than can possibly be true of any 
private citizen. Any man, no matter how 
brilliant he may be, would be rash to dispute 
the judgment of men who, unlike him, could 
see the entire picture. 

The Army which we are building—and I 
speak from experience—is a mechanized 
army throughout. It is not a mass army 
or a “cannon-fodder army.” It is an army 
which is very high in the number of its 
specialists. 

The question of bigness in an army can 
only be measured in comparison with the 
size of the enemy's forces. We believe the 
Axis can muster approximately 585 divisions. 
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That is a good figure to think over when 
people say that our Army is too big. 

Let me break down this figure of 7,500,000. 
First come 2,200,000 for the Army air forces. 
These have the first priority on men, on 
supplies, and on shipping, which is as it 
should be. The next subdivision is 3,300,000 
for the ground troops, that is, infantry, 
artillery, and tanks. This is about the same 
figure as was projected for our ground army 
in the World War. Another million goes to 
the service of supply, which is a problem 
which did not exist in the World War as it 
does today. The final million is for the de- 
fense commands to guard our own shores, 
which were not threatened in the World War, 
and also include trainees and replacements. 
I do not think it should be called an extrava- 
gant figure. 

In an emergency like this one, we have to 
trust someone. We must have qualified men 
who will make decisions. I believe we have 
such men and that we should accept their 
judgment until they show themselves to be 
incompetent. We cannot run the war in a 
civilian debating society. 

The waging of modern war against able 
and well-prepared adversaries is a hard job 
which requires enormous contributions of 
money, of inconvenience—if not of actual 
hardship—by the civilian population. The 
support of an Army and Navy which will 
enable us to defeat these powerful enemies 
across vast oceans is a tremendous under- 
taking. Unfortunately, we have no choice 
as to whether or not we shall conduct such 
a struggle. We are in it and our very sur- 
vival is at stake. 

The greater our effort is, the sooner the 
war will be over. To restrict our effort is 
merely to prolong the war. The trial is 
severe, but the survival of our beloved coun- 
try is a treasure beyond price. 

As Abraham Lincoln said on another oc- 
casion when our Nation was in great and 
pressing danger: “We shall either nobly save 
or meanly lose the last best hope on earth.“ 
Confronted with this choice, we know what 
cur answer will be. 


The Railroads’ Place in War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recor the text of 
an able address delivered before the 
Kansas Press Association at its annual 
meeting, in Wichita, Kans., January 15, 
1943, by Mr. F. G. Gurley, vice president 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., on the subject The Railroads’ 
Place in War. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Railroads’ Place in War is my subject 
tonight. The protection of our country has 
first call upon the services of the railroad 
industry, as it has upon the fine young men 
who so bravely go forth to meet the enemy. 
The railroads’ place in war, therefore, is in 
support of the fighting forces, yet in many 
respects their place in war is similar to their 
place during peace. Their job at any time is 
to move people and commodities from one 
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community to another. That calls for the 
creation and use of power; that means loco- 
motives pulling vehicles over a roadway, and, 
last, but by no means least, it means the 
employment of thousands of men and women 
each hour of the day, working at their jobs, 
doing many important yet humble tasks, 
none of which perhaps are spectacular but 
all are essential to the war effort, and the 
ultimate result is a splendid achievement. 
All who participate should, and do, take 
pride in that. 

Some railroad men, and some railroad 
women, get even closer to the fighting front. 
An Army Engineering Corps composed of 
many Santa Fe officers and employees has 
been in training near Clovis, N. Mex., under 
the command of Colonel Notgrass, one of our 
superintendents. He is assisted by Major 
Foulks, another Santa Fe superintendent. 
Today some 5,000 Santa Fe men are in the 
armed forces. John Gillies, our friend and 
capable general manager from Amarillo, lost 
his life early in 1942 while acting as a colonel 
doing special work for our Army in Iran. 

When we consider the place of the railroads 
in today's war and their contribution to the 
war effort, it is helpful to recall World War 
No. 1 and the intervening years whether those 
years represented peace or merely a hiatus in 
hostilities. 

In World War No. 1 the railroads under 
private management did not function to the 
satisfaction of the Government, and because 
of that the railroads were taken over by 
the Government which operated the roads 
for a period of 26 months. Time does not 
permit a complete discussion why that was 
thought to be necessary, but there are a few 
outstanding reasons which exerted a great 
influence. There was not sufficient coopera- 
tion between the shippers and receivers of 
freight, and there was inadequate coordina- 
tion between railroad shipments and ship- 
ments on the high seas. Thousands of cars 
were loaded before the consignee was pre- 
pared to unload the cars, and thousands of 
others were loaded with overseas shipments 
without knowledge concerning the availabil- 
ity of vessels for off-shore movement. 

World War No. 1 occurred not long after the 
era of railroad construction. The two dec- 
ades immediately preceding that war wit- 
nessed a large amount of new railroad mile- 
age. The time and energy of railroad man- 
agement had been engaged more in build- 
ing a railroad plant than in developing the 
technique of completely integrated opera- 
tion. Neither the fixed property nor the 
rolling stock was thought to be capable of 
rendering sustained service under the pres- 
sure inevitably produced by war, which de- 
mands the near impossible. There were 
too many engine failures and too many bad 
order cars. 

And so the Government embarked upon a 
great experiment in transportation which no 
one claims was successful. When the rail- 
roads were returned to their private man- 
agers those managers in reflecting upon the 
causes which led to Government control and 
upon the many disadvantages of that method 
of operation decided upon a courageous pro- 
gram of rehabilitation and increased effi- 
ciency. Millions and billions of dollars were 
spent in the physical rehabilitation, in more 
and better cars and locomotives, in improved 
roadway and stronger bridges. 

In collaboration with shipper organiza- 
tions there was established something which 
I think did more than any other one thing 
to improve mutual understanding and secure 
greater cooperation. I refer now to the 
shippers regional advisory boards. These 
provided a forum where shippers, who after 
all are the principal users of the railroads, 
and the railroad managers got together. The 
prospective car requirements of the shipper 
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for the ensuing 90 days were forecasted regu- 
larly, there was a consistent contact between 
the railroads and their customers. It is im- 
possible to measure the good which came 
from this but it was tremendous. 

Since World War No. 1 the railroads organ- 
ized along better lines for centralized action. 
The Transportation Act of 1920 and subse- 
quent laws extended the powers and juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and they are in position to take more 
constructive action than was true during 
World War No.1. By virtue of his constitu- 
tional and statutory authority the President 
established the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation on December 18, 1941. The Office of 
Defense Transportation was charged with 
definite obligations, including the direction 
to coordinate the transportation policies and 
activities of the several Federal agencies and 
private transportation groups in effecting 
such adjustments in the domestic transpor- 
tation systems of the Nation as the success- 
ful prosecution of the war may require. All 
of these things made it possible for the 
various Government agencies and the rail- 
road industry to work closer together. 

The 2 decades between World War No. 1 
and this war, the nature of which justifies 
the designation “global war,” were two vastly 
different decades. The first was one of sub- 
stantial and sustained business prosperity 
during which occurred most of the physical 
Tehabilitation I have mentioned and the 
other was one of a business depression, dur- 
ing which it has been said the railroads lived 
off their fat. Because that statement was 
made frequently some people thought the 
railroads were neither financially able nor 
physically strong enough to function ade- 
quately in the war effort. They failed to 
evaluate correctly two vital facts. The first 
is that during the first decade the railroads 
builded better than they knew, and during 
the second economic pressure brought forth 
more efficient managerial techniques, and 
furthermore during that time new mate- 
rials, such as improved metals, made pos- 
sible better cars and other modern instru- 
mentalities of transportation, such as Diesel 
engines and better designed steam engines. 
Despite certain financial perplexities all of 
these were utilized more generally than was 
commonly known. 

During both of thse decades other forms 
of transportation were greatly expanded. 
These include the Panama Canal coastwise 
shipping, pipe lines, and a perfectly amaz- 
ing highway system. The airways too got a 
start, and we are grateful that our air forces 
have that much of a background. All of 
this increase in competitive transportation, 
however, made railroad managers ask whither 
they were going but I am thankful that de- 
spite those uncertainties they embraced the 
new methods and new facilities when they 
were available. 

Between the days of the Chamberlain- 
Hitler meetings and the invasion of Poland, 
thoughtful men, including the President of 
the United States, turned their minds to the 
problem of railroad transportation in the 
United States. Intelligent questions were 
asked. Not long after the fateful day in 
September 1939, when Hitler marched into 
Poland, railroad executives meeting first in 
Washington and later in New York, studied 
the implications of European war and sol- 
emnly pledged that they would do their part 
to insure transportation essential to the na- 
tional defense. 

During 1940 and 1941 the potential trans- 
portation capacity of the American railroads 
was increased by the installation of locomo- 
tives, cars, and other facilities. The railroads 
believed then that in the event our Nation 
was drawn into the war it would be realized 
that the sinews of war included men, equip- 
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ment, and facilities necessary to fulfill rail 
transportation requirements within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States. That 
would seem to be the policy of those in Wash- 
ington charged with the serious obligation 
of allocating materials and supplies and the 
wise utilization of manpower. These men 
have a hard job and a tremendous responsi- 
bility. There have been differences of opin- 
fon as to what is essential, both with refer- 
ence to transportation itself, and that which 
is essential in providing essential transpor- 
tation. 

I said earlier that the place of the railroads 
in time of war was similar in many respects 
to their place during peace. In order to 
meet war demands some industries faced a 
tremendous conversion problem. In connec- 
tion with that I commend to all of you the 
three fine articles by Boyden Sparks in the 
Saturday Evening Post of December 26 to 
January 9, inclusive, entitled: “Shoot the 
Works.” These are thrilling stories of the 
manner in which the American free enter- 
prise system responded when the war emer- 
gency came. Huge plants were changed over 
very quickly from making peacetime prod- 
ucts for sale in a competitive market, to the 
production of instrumentalities of war. We 
should be thankful for those men who were 
willing and had the “know how“ to respond 
to the new demands. I hope, too, that as a 
people, we remember what they did. When 
danger no longer threatens it’s so easy to 
forget. 

Instead of the conversion task which con- 
fronted some industries, the railroad obliga- 
tion was to take on more and more of a 
transportation burden. This is indeed a 
global war, and our armed forces, which are 
composed of your friends, your relatives, and 
my friends and my relatives, are fighting 
on many fronts. They must fight the enemy 
wherever he is found. They need fighting 
tools. It is the job of our manufacturing 
industry to provide the equipment these men 
need, and it is the obligation of the trans- 
portation agencies to take the equipment to 
them. The job of the American railroads is 
to transport all of it to tidewater. But there 
is a lot of other transportation the railroads 
must perform. People, foodstuffs, raw ma- 
terials, fabricated materials, all must be 
moved. I spoke earlier of the developments 
in other forms of transportation between 
World War No, 1 and this one. The sub- 
marine menace stopped coastwise shipping 
almost entirely. The intercoastal shipping 
through the Panama Canal has been discon- 
tinued except perhaps in rare instances. 
Tonnage which formerly moved that way 
now moves in freight cars across your State 
of Kansas and neighboring States to the 
north and south. The shortage of rubber 
caused a decline in highway traffic. 

The railroads of the United States success- 
fully handled during 1942 the greatest vol- 
ume of freight traffic any form of transporta- 
tion in the world has ever been called upon 
to move in any corresponding period. The 
volume handled by the railroads amounted 
to 630,000,000,000 ton-miles. This was 155,- 
000,000,000 ton-miles, or nearly 33 percent 
greater than that handled in 1941, the pre- 
vious record year. It was more than one and 
one-half times the volume moved in the first 
World War year 1918. 

At the same time railroads established a 
new high record in volume of passenger traf- 
fic in 1942. Passenger-miles. (the number of 
passengers multiplied by the distance car- 
ried) totaled 53,000,000,000. This exceeded 
by more than 6,000,000,000 passenger-miles, 
or 13 percent, the previous record established 
im 1920. It also exceeded 1941 by more than 
23,000,000,000 passenger-miles, or 80 percent. 
Part of this heavy passenger traffic in 1942 
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can be attributed to troop movement, ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 members of our armed 
forces now being transported monthly in or- 
ganized movements, Railroads now are mov- 
ing twice as great a volume of passenger traf- 
fic as they did at this time last year but with 
the same amount of equipment, as they have 
been unable to acquire more. Months ago 
decisions were made by the War Production 
Board that mo more new passenger cars 
would be built. 

The statistics I have just quoted relate to 
all of the American railroads. The increases 
in Santa Fe volume have been in excess of 
the national figures. Our tons carried 1 mile 
in 1942 totaled 28,000,000, which was an all- 
time high record and was two and four- 
tenths times the ton-miles of 1939, and two 
and two-tenths times the ton-miles handled 
in either of the years of 1917 and 1918 dur- 
ing World War No. 1. 

Santa Fe passengers carried 1 mile in 1942 
totaled 3,000,000, which was an all-time high 
record, and was three times the passenger- 
miles of 1939; one and four-tenths times the 
previous high record year of 1920, and one 
and eight-tenths times the heaviest year dur- 
ing World War No. 1, which was in the year 
1918. 

Because of war activities in the Pacific, the 
volume of export freight moving to Pacific 
ports now approximates 30 percent of the 
total handled through all ports compared 
with 7 percent in 1941. This has increased 
considerably the average length of haul. The 
indications are that the Santa Fe has busy 
months ahead. 

Ability of the railroads to handle the record 
traffic this year has been made possible by 
the wholehearted cooperation of our patrons, 
the sympathetic and harmonious attitude of 
the Army and Navy, and the wise advice and 
directions of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, and help from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission's Bureau of Service. 
Through various organizations shippers have 
concentrated on the prompt loading and un- 
loading of freight cars and other means of 
improving the efficiency with which freight 
cars are being utilized by shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight. The railroads appreciate 
the cooperation which they have received 
from private and public sources. We are very 
thankful for your sympathetic cooperation 
in meeting the tremendous passenger-traffic 
problem. We know that passengers are un- 
able to find seats on our trains passing 
through Wichita, and that they are forced to 
stand up for undesirably long periods of time. 
We know that due to overloading of our din- 
ing cars you do not always get the high-class 
type of service in our dining cars that Fred 
Harvey and the Santa Fe like to give. We 
think it is fair to say that while there have 
been inconveniences, we have moved every- 
thing and everybody that wanted to be moved. 
No factory has closed or had its output re- 
duced for want of rail transportation. No 
soldier has failed to get his equipment be- 
cause we did not haul it to tidewater. 

I have mentioned the cooperative attitude 
of shippers and Government agencies with- 
out which the burdens of the railroads during 
this war period would have been greatly in- 
creased or perhaps rendered impossible. Now 
a word about the newspapers. I see the clip- 
pings from all the newspapers in our terri- 
tory each week and I study them carefully. 
Ido that because I believe the newspapers are 
pretty gocd mirrors of public opinion. While 
there have been certain criticisms, much of 
the criticism has been constructive, and by 
and large these newspaper clippings which I 
read have reflected an understanding of the 
difficulties under which we are laboring and 
a recognition of the effort we are making not 
only to serve the war effort but to keep up 
and preserve the service to the civilian popu- 
laticn as far as possible. This has strength- 
ened us in our determination to continue to 
do everything humanly possible. 


But what about the future? Can the good 
record be continued? It can be if there is 
recognition of the basic requirements of 
manpower, supplies, and materials, and ar- 
rangements are made to meet those require- 
ments, The first question is: What is there 
for the railroads to do? How many military 
personnel are to be moved, how many other 
passengers, and how many tons of freight?” 
We seek advice on those important ques- 
tions, and then we suggest what we think 
might be helpful in answering the questions. 

From the trend of recent developments in 
Washington it is becoming increasingly obvi- 
ous that production and services for civilian 
consumption in 1943 will be drastically cut. 
It does not follow, though, that there will be 
a corresponding reduction in the demand for 
transportation services, and more particu- 
larly in railroad transport services. To the 
contrary, every indication points to an in- 
crease in the over-all demand for railroad 
services in 1943. It is true, of course, that 
there will be a considerable reduction in some 
commodities, such as lumber and other build- 
ing materials, but that reduction will be more 
than offset by increases in other commodi- 
ties, such as ores, coal, iron and steel, agri- 
cultural products, and the implements of war. 
These items, basic to the war effort, must 
be moved principally by rail or they will 
not move at all. 

From a transportation standpoint the out- 
look for 1943 may be summed up as follows: 

1. A greater physical volume of production 
than in 1942. 

2. The nature of production, predomi- 
nantly for war and lend-lease, will require 
more transportation per unit, in terms of 
distance, than in 1942. 

3. Rubber shortage, gasoline rationing, and 
depletion of stocks of motor vehicles and 
parts will result in less service to be rendered 
by motor vehicles. 

With the possible exception of passenger 
service, which may retain an element of non- 
essential civilian travel in 1943, railroad 
services this year will be almost wholly in 
furtherance of the war effort, lend-lease, and 
essential civilian needs. As such, it must 
be considered as an integral part of the war 
effort. 

There is a school of thought which believes 
that substantial economies in transportation 
can be effected by radical changes in the dis- 
tribution of commodities. The advocates of 
this school believe that the economies in 
transportation are of sufficient importance 
to outweigh the disadvantages in the distri- 
bution of commodities. I have seen no esti- 
mates which attempt to’state the economies 
in transportation produced by such new 
methods of distribution. The idea may be 
explained by using flour as an example. 
The sale of flour manufactured in Wichita 
would be restricted to a zone within some 
specified distance of Wichita. It would not 
be permissible under this zoning system for 
flour manufactured In Wichita to be sold 
outside of the Wichita flour zone and, on 
the other hand, the plan would contemplate 
that flour manufactured, say at Minneapo- 
lis, would not be sold in the Wichita area. 
It is claimed that such plans have been 
adopted both in England and Germany. It 
is not being advocated by the railroads but 
it may receive strong support from the emer- 
gency war agencies. To the extent that any 
industry might be able to so revise its 
method of distribution without doing injury 
to itself it might make a worth-while con- 
tribution to the war effort. 

Evaluating as best we can all of the known 
factors cur advisers, who are experts in their 
line, say that a reasonable expectation is that 
there may be an increase of about 10 per- 
cent in ton-miles in 1943 as compared with 
1942. No one in the railroad industry can 
forecast the strategy of this war, but rail- 
reads serving the Pacific Ocean may be 
called upon to render a greater service than 
that represented by the national average, 
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On the railroads, which are in the main 
channel of movement, the adequacy of the 
locomotive supply is of greater importance 
than the supply of cars for loading on that 
railroad. This is so because in the large 
movements actuated by military programs 
the cars may be loaded in many sections of 
the country and consequently the transpor- 
tation burden would not be pronounced until 
they reach the main channel, We are a 
part of the main Pacific channel and have 
been and are actively engaged in securing 
a substantial number of new locomotives. 

The Association of American Railroads 
estimated that for the year 1943 the rail- 
roads cught to have approximately 80,000 
new freight cars, and approximately 900 new 
locomotives. 

During the first 11 months of 1942 the 
railroads installed in service 60,789 new 
freight cars, and 668 new locomotives. 

The War Production Board has announced 
@ program for the first part of this year 
which will enable the railroads to purchase 
20,000 new freight cars, and 386 new loco- 
motives. 

They are deferring their decision with ref- 
erence to the construction of additional 
equipment, their idea, as I understand it, 
being that they desire to determine by a 
little experience just how much more equip- 
ment the railroads actually have to have over 
and above this allotment. 

Any service institution requires large 
numbers of employees and the problem of 
an adequate supply of manpower is becoming 
more and more important and has become 
acute in some localities. Generally speaking 
the local draft boards have recognized that 
rail transportation is essential to the war 
effort and that men employed on the rail- 


roads are doing their part. Women have 


been used generously to release men who may 
enter the military service or a branch of 
railroad service where women cannot be 
used safely or advantageously. I think, how- 
ever, we must find ways and means of using 
Women more and more. 

We serve a hot, arid section of the South- 
west where experience has shown many 
Americans do not like to work, particularly 
in our track department, For some several 
weeks we have been engaged in conversa- 
tions with the War Manpower Commission 
and other agencies at Washington concerning 
a plan whereby we would be permitted to 
import Mexicans to work on the track in the 
Southwest for a specified period of time and 
with proper safeguards surrounding their 
entry into the United States and subsequent 
return to Mexico. There is no other way in 
which we have been able to solve this par- 
ticular demand for manpower. 

It may be that as the war effort is intensi- 
fied there will have to be further relaxations 
from peacetime regulations which restrict the 
servicee of employees. 

There always has been a railroad problem or 
there have always been many problems about 
the railroads. We are confronted with two 
problems at this time, both of which would 
have a detrimental effect upon revenues. One 
is the effort on the part of the Office of Price 
Administration and the Office of Economic 
Stabilization to withdraw the increases in 
rates granted the railroads in the spring of 
1942 and which increases were granted sub- 
sequent to the increases in railroad wages in 
December 1941. It its estimated that the 
1941 increases in wages amounted to approxi- 
mately 397,000,000 per annum, and it is esti- 
mated that the increased revenues by reason 
of the freight and passenger rates authorized 
in the spring of 1942 were about $357,000,000 
on an annual basis. Recently the employees 
of the railroads have sought still further wage 
increases. Their request was for an amount 
approximating $780,000,000 per annum. Both 
the request of the governmental agencies for 
a reduction in rates and the request of the 
employees for an increase in their wages are 
now being actively handled through the ap- 
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propriate channels. While it is admitted that 
the average revenue per ton-mile is not an 
exact measure of freight-rate levels it does 
give an indication of what the people of the 
country pay for a unit of railroad service. The 
revenue received by the railroads for hauling 
a ton of freight 1 mile during the first 6 
months when the increases have been in ef- 
fect, that is, April to September 1942, was 9.27 
mills as compared with 9.42 mills for the cor- 
responding period of 1941. 4 

It is fair to say that all responsible business 
leaders and Government officials, including 
the President himself, have been favorably 
impressed with the manner in which the 
railroads have responded to this war emer- 
gency. So far as I know the railroads have 
financed through private channels all of the 
new equipment and new facilities needed by 
reason of the suddenly increased transporta- 
tion burden. It has not been necessary for 
the Government to advance money for these 
railroad facilities as it has found it desirable 
to do in connection with many of the new 
war plants and industrial conversions. 

It is fair to say also that the performance 
of the railroads to date has been a fitting 
answer to the fears of those who held the 
opinion that the railroads were neither finan- 
cially able nor physically strong enough to 
function in the war emergency. We find, 
however, in a recent report of the National 
Resources Board on transportation 
that the authors feel that following the war 
the Government in order to provide adequate 
employment should make large expenditures 
for waterways, highways, and airways. These 
people who obviously are advccates of the 
concentration of economic power in central- 
ized Government express the opinion that the 
tremendous task of planning adequate public 
works in the period of transition from war to 
peace cannot be successful in the field of 
transportation unless it comprehends all 
transport media. They advocate, therefore, 
that the Government should acquire railroad 
rights-of-way, tracks, and terminals in order 
that the Government itself can make large 
post-war expenditures on the railroads which 
these people believe will be required to help 
provide employment. I hold that the history 
of railroad development and services does not 
support such reasoning. If, on the other 
hand, that viewpoint is the proper one for 
our country to adopt as regards the railroads 
it is not difficult to conceive how the exten- 
sion of the idea could soon embrace other, if 
not all, business enterprises. A greater threat 
to the whole doctrine of private enterprise 
could hardly be conceived. 

It seems to me that the railroads have but 
one plea for the post-war period and that is 
that they be given a fair and free opportunity 
to compete with other forms of transporta- 
tion on an equal basis. They do not advo- 
cate a guaranty or any subsidy to survive. 
As private enterprises they must be permitted 
over a period of time to earn their expenses 
and a fair return on capital. That is true of 
all business. If we may compete in a fair 
field we cannot complain. We earnestly 
hope that we may have the opportunity to 
compete on a fair and equal basis. 


Rural Electrification 
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HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 


dress delivered by me to the convention 
of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tives Association in St. Louis, Mo., Tues- 
day, January 19, 1943: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it 
affords me more pleasure than I can express 
to address you at this time on the greatest 
economic issue with which this country will 
be confronted for a generation to come—that 
of providing electricity to every home in 
America, and especially every farm home, at 
rates the people can afford to pay. 

Electricity is the lifeblood of an advancing 
civilization. The cheaper the rates, the more 
freely it flows; and the more freely it flows, 
the greater are its benefits to mankind. 

Throughout uncounted centuries Almighty 
God has written his name fn fire across the 
face of the storm cloud, while his thunders 
have echoed a challenge to humanity to 
come and investigate. Man in his ignorance 
and in his stupidity has fled in terror or 
stood with fear and trembling before that 
terrible, awe-inspiring, scintillating, fasci- 
nating, and sometimes death-dealing appa- 
rition. 

About 200 years ago, Benjamin Franklin, 
experimenting with his key and kite, brought 
down from the lightning's flash an electric 
spark, and revealed to the world a new energy 
that was destined to change the civilization 
of mankind. 

A little more than 60 years ago, Thomas 
Alva Edison, the greatest inventive genius 
of our race, inserted a filament into a vacuum 
tube and generated into it an electric spark, 
thereby creating the first electric light, the 
first incandescent lamp. 

With that one act he did more to change 
the course of civilization than has any other 
man who has ever lived in all the tide of 
times. 

He not only lighted our homes, our halls, 
our streets, and our highways, but he gave 
us the spark that fires the gas that makes 
the motor machine possible. 

He ushered in the electric age and the 
motor age as well. He made possible the 
automobile, the airplane, the submarine, the 
radio, the refrigerator, the electric range, the 
X-ray, as well as that great multiplicity of 
electrical appliances that go to make our 
homes and our business establishments more 
pleasant and more attractive, and lift from 
the shoulders of humanity the great burden 
of drudgery under which we have struggled 
since the beginning of time. 

Through the motor machine he gave us a 
new system of overland transportation. 
Through the radio he eliminated time and 
space, and with the X-ray enabled us to see 
through objects that formerly were supposed 
to exclude all light. He made it possible for 
us to navigate the air, and enabled us to 
roam with safety on the bottom of the seas. 

In other words, he ushered in the electric 
age—a new civilization, the like of which 
mankind had scarcely dreamed. 

He revealed to us a wealth of energy more 
valuable than all the oil fields, gold, and 
diamond mines of the modern or ancient 
world. 

There is enough water power now going to 
waste in our navigable streams and their 
tributaries to electrify every home in Amer- 
ica, including every farm home, and supply 
them with ample current for heating, cook- 
ing, and refrigeration. 

The object of our power program is to get 
that power developed and then, through the 
Rural Electrification Administration, get it 
distributed to every farm home in America 
at rates the farmers can afford to pay. We 
were well on our way toward that goal when 
the war came on and compelled us to cut 
down on the use of strategic materials; and 
as soon as the war is over we are going to 
redouble our efforts to place cheap electricity 
in reach of every single farm home under 
the American flag. 
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Don’t let anybody tell you that this pro- 
gram is communism, or socialism, or that 
through it the Government is interfering in 
private business. The power business is a 
public business. Electricity has now become 
a necessity of our modern life. It must be 
handled by a monopoly, since it would be 
too expensive for three or four or a half 
dozen different concerns to attempt to supply 
electricity to the same community. The over- 
head expenses would simply be too heavy 
for the consumers to bear. 

Besides the water power in our navigable 
streams and their tributaries really belongs 
to the Federal Government, as the Supreme 
Court has held time and again. It is public 
property to begin with; and being a neces- 
sity of our modern life that is necessarily 
handled by a monopoly, it is primarily a pub- 
lic and not a private business. 

Our public power program is one of the 
soundest and most progressive movements of 
modern times. It has already resulted in the 
development of a wealth of hydroelectric 
power, the value of which cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. 

We hear a great deal about manpower. Let 
me remind you that the power generated at 
Muscle Shoals alone exceeds the combined 
physical strength of all the slaves freed by 
the Civil War. There are considerably more 
than 200,000 horsepower of electricity gen- 
erated at the Muscle Shoals Dam. A horse- 
power represents the strength of 10 men. 
Therefore, the power generated at Muscle 
Shoals represents the physical strength of 
considerably more than 2,000,000 men. There 
were only about 4,000,000 slaves freed by the 
Civil War; that included women, men, chil- 
dren, the crippled, the sick, the crazy, and 
the superannuated. They could not have 
exerted the strength of more than 2,000,000 
men. But even if they had all been men, 
and each one of average normal strength, 
they could not have exerted the energy gen- 
erated at Muscle Shoals, for the reason that 
they worked only about 8 hours a day, and 
the power at Muscle Shoals works 24 hours a 
day, and would be equal to the strength of 
more than 6,000,000 men working on an 8- 
hour shift. 

The power generated at Boulder Dam, 
working 24 hours a day, exceeds the combined 
physical strength of all the men living west 
of the Mississippi River working 8 hours a 
day. 

The power generated at Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville on the Columbia River, working 
24 hours a day, exceeds the combined physi- 
cal strength of every man living in the United 
States, working 8 hours a day. 

The power proposed to be generated on the 
St. Lawrence River, working 24 hours a day, 
would exceed the combined physical strength 
of every man living east of the Mississippi 
River, and north of the Potomac, working 8 
hours a day. 

The undeveloped water power of this Na- 
tion, working 24 hours a day, would exceed 
the combined physical strength of every man 
of every country in the world, working 8 
hours a day. 

That great wealth of undeveloped water 
power amounting to 230,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of annual production, is now running 
waste and wanton to the sea, while the peo- 
ple in the East are begging for heat, and the 
farmers of the Nation are praying for power, 

We expect to carry on this fight until we 
develop the water power of the entire Na- 
tion, supply it to the people of this country 
at rates based upon the cost of generation, 
transmission, and distribution, and electrify 
every farm home in America at rates the 
farmers can afford to pay. 

We are already on our way. Through the 
Rural Electrification Administration we have 
already electrified more than 1,500,000 homes, 
the average occupant of which, 10 years ago, 
did not dream that he would see an electric 
light in his home during your day and mine. 
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This program has done more for the farm- 
ers of the Nation in the last 7 years, or I 
might say in the last 5 years—since I forced 
through the first amendment for $100,000,000 
for rural electrification in 1938—this program 
has brought more lasting benefits to the 
farmers of this Nation in the last 5 years than 
every other similar activity combined has 
done for them from the beginning of the 
Government to the present time. 

While we are still lagging far behind the 
other civilized nations of the earth in rural 
electrification, we are on our way; and when 
this war is over and strategic materials are 
made available, we are going to move for- 
ward with a sustained pace that no force 
can successfully resist, until we take the 
blessings of cheap electricity to every farm 
home in America. 

Electricity is the greatest helper a farmer 
ever had, and the greatest servant the house- 
wife has ever known, and the only one that 
the average farmer or the average housewife 
in America can afford. And they can afford 
it only when it is provided to them at rates 
based upon the cost of generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution, with a reasonable 
return on legitimate investment. 

The time has come for the farmers of this 
Nation, who fight its battles in times of war 
and sustain its institutions in times of peace, 
to organize and demand electricity for every 
community and for every home, and then 
make those demands felt, No man should 
be elected to Congress, either the House or 
the Senate, to the State legislature, or to 
the governorship in an agricultural State, 
who is not willing to put his shoulder to 
the wheel and help the farmers get the bene- 
fits of this great God-given resource. 

It is true that we are losing our great friend 
and exponent of public power, my personal 
friend and coworker in this cause, Senator 
George W. Norris, of Nebraska. But we are 
not losing his influence, and we are not going 
to give an inch of the ground that he has 
helped us to gain. As he retires to the shades 
of private life, as Shakespeare says, “an old 
man, broken with the storms of state,” he 
will carry with him the love and affection of 
every man and every women who now enjoys 
the benefits of his great services in the cause 
of public power, as well as the ones who have 
not been served but are stretching out their 
hands to us now and pleading for this service. 

And here let me pay my tribute to my dis- 
tinguished friend and former colleague, Clyde 
Ellis, who has always been one of the most 
valiant soldiers in this great cause of human- 
ity. As you know, I have been chairman of 
the public power bloc in the House for many 
years, and I can say without hesitancy that 
we never had a more ardent, a more enthusi- 
astic, or a more trustworthy associate in this 
cause than my distinguished friend from 
Arkansas, Clyde Ellis, 

While we are giving him up as a Member 
of the House, he is still a soldier in this 
crusade and is rendering a service the value 
of which cannot be estimated by helping to 
unite the power consumers of this Nation, and 
especially the farmers in every State, in this 
fight to give them the benefits of our great- 
est natural resource outside of the soll from 
which we live. 

I promise you now that those of us who 
remain in public positions, who are con- 
scientiously committed to this cause, will 
carry on the fight until victory is won, not 
only on the battlefield, not only on the seas 
and in the air, but victory at home that will 
be seen and heard and felt in every farm 
home in America. This is the cause nearest 
my heart. I have often said that if I should 
pass away before this battle is completely 
won, that I should like to have a light placed 
above my last resting place and kept burning 
until every farm home in America is supplied 
with electricity at the rates the people could 
afford to pay. 


So let’s renew our faith in the cause for 
which we fight; let us support our war efforts 
with all our hearts and souls and strength, 
until victory is won and peace restored to 
the nations of the earth; but let us also keep 
the home fires burning, keep our people 
organized, keep our program alive, so that 
when this war is over and strategic materials 
made available, we can make this the out- 
standing, the paramount program for the 
betterment of our own people and for the 
future of our own country, so that in the 
years to come we can make it possible for 
every human being to live comfortably in his 
own home, whether in the city, in the town, 
or on the farm; make our Nation the most 
prosperous, the most enlightened, and the 
most progressive in all the world, that she 
may go down to the future, as Henry Grady 
once said: 

“Holding high the torch and making light 
the way up which all other nations of the 
earth must come in God's appointed time.” 


The Problems of Small Newspapers and 
Wartime Advertising 
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HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there are two problems which 
I wish to call to the attention of the 
House on this occasion. 

The first is the problem of the small 
newspapers of this country, particularly 
the weeklies published in smaller towns 
and cities. These papers have had a 
great deal of their revenue cut off as a 
result of the war. Local small business 
people simply cannot afford to do the 
advertising they formerly did. Whereas 
considerable institutional advertising is 
being done in the magazines and larger 
newspapers and some advertising is be- 
ing carried even by public agencies with 
regard to the war, nevertheless the small 
papers have not shared in this to any 
great extent. It seems to me funda- 
mental to democracy to keep these small 
papers in operation, and I would most 
earnestly suggest some program whereby 
they might share in advertising cam- 
paigns for War bond sales and similar 
purposes. 

On the other side of the question is 
the undoubted fact that a very large 
amount of institutional advertising is 
being done by the large businesses, which 
in most cases are being benefited by the 
war and its economic effect. 

I personally believe that many of 
the advertisements carried by American 
corporations in some of our magazines 
and newspapers have been very excellent 
in their content and emphasis and have 
carried worthwhile messages to the peo- 
ple. In the second place, however, I 
wish we could have more and not less 
advertising in the ordinary small news- 
papers of the country in order to assist 
them in weathering this difficult period. 
However, there is likely to be a very great 
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advantage gained by the larger corpora- 
tions of the country out of the present 
situation relative to their smaller com- 
petitors who cannot, of course, afford to 
carry on an institutional advertising 
campaign. 


TEXT OF OPEN LETTER URGING LIMITATION OF 
WARTIME ADVERTISING 


DECEMBER 18, 1942. 
To Henry MORGENTHAU, Jr., Secretary of the 

Treasury, 

James M. Byrnes, Director of Economic 

Stabilization; 7 

Donar NELSON, Chairman of War Pro- 
duction Board; 
Lzon HENDERSON, Head of the Office of 

Price Administration: 

GENTLEMEN: The undersigned economists, 
political scientists, psychologists, and other 
educators wish to direct your attention to the 
overwhelming waste involved in the continu- 
ation of the full peacetime volume of adver- 
tising when the scarcity of raw materials, 
power, transportation, and skilled labor 
should dictate drastic curtailment in this 
field. We are not here disputing the peace- 
time services of advertising. We are never- 
theless aware that there is now little present 
need to stimulate current consumption. To 
the extent to which advertising accelerates 
present buying, it is running in direct oppo- 
sition to the effort of the Treasury and the 
war agencies to check inflation. 

According to a reliable advertising index 
(Tide magazine*) the total volume of ads is 
now some 21 percent above the level during 
the years 1935-39. Newspapers and maga- 
zines are filled not only with ads designed to 
stimulate immediate purchasing but with 
patriotic affirmations indicating the successes 
of particular companies in fulfilling their 
war quotas or otherwise associating the com- 
pany’s name with the war effort. Much other 
advertising stresses the post-war potentiali- 
ties of industries now working on war orders. 
Other appeals are for the conservation of ma- 
terials and the purchase of war bonds. 

We fully appreciate that among these are 
advertising messages that the Government 
needs to carry to the public. Where these 
exist, let them be paid for directly by the 
Government rather than associated with the 
private trade names of commercial companies. 
We urge, therefore, that, through administra- 
tive order, commercial companies be per- 
mitted to include as a deductible cost (for tax 
purposes) only that minimum of advertising 
absolutely essential to secure the sale of 
actual current output. 

Such a ruling would make it unnecessary 
for the Federal Government, as at present, 
to be paying the bulk of the advertising cost 
of those companies now subject to high 
excess-profits taxes. If in highly competitive 
fields all-concerns which advertise are, for 
the duration, silent with respect to their 
trade names, their relative competitive posi- 
tion will be maintained fully as well as if they 
were all to be reminding customers of their 
existence. 

Undoubtedly such a restrictive program 
would bring sacrifices in particular cases and 
would lower the income of advertising media. 
We would urge that in an all-out war essen- 
tional sacrifices must be made; furthermore, 
that the freedom of the press may well be 
enhanced if newspapers are less dependent 
upon advertising and more dependent upon 
collecting the true cost of publication directly 
from the readers, 

Sincerely, 

Prof. Z. C. Dickinson, department of 
economics, University of Mich- 
igan; Prof. John Ise, department of 
economics, University of Kansas; 
Prof. Elizabeth Hoyt, department 
of economics, Iowa State College; 


Tide magazine, November 1, 1942, p. 71. 
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Prof. J. Russell Smith, Columbia 
University, New York City; Prof. 
Leland J. Gordon, department of 
economics, Dennison University, 
Ohio; Prof, Mabel Newcomer, de- 
partment of economics, Vassar Col- 
lege; Prof. Frank T. Carlton, de- 
partment of economics, Case 
School of Applied Science; Prof. 
Henrietta C. Jennings, department 
of economics, Wheaton College, 
Mass.; Prof. Paul F. Brissenden, 
department of economics, Colum- 
bia University; Prof. Lawrence 
Smith, department of economics, 
Wellesley College; Prof. Max Ler- 
ner, department of political sci- 
ence, Williams College; Prof. 
George P. Adams, Jr., department 
of economics, Cornell University; 
Prof. C. E. Dankert, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N H.; Prof. J. J. 
O'Leary, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn.; Dr. Warren S. 
Thompson, Scripps Foundation, 
Miami, Ohio; Dr. P. K. Whelpton, 
Scripps Foundation, Miami, Ohio; 
Prof. J. H. Ennis, department of 
sociology, Cornell College, Mt. Ver- 
non, Iowa; Prof. Hartley W. Cross, 
department of economics, Spring- 
field College, Mass.: Prof. Ralph 
Gundlach, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Prof. Elizabeth 
K. Nottingham, department of 
sociology, Wheaton College, Mass.; 
Prof. Ada Kennedy, Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Prof. E. Kingman Eberhart, depart- 
ment of economics, Wooster Col- 
lege, Ohio; Prof. John Hope II, 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Dr. Robert E. Parkinson, Battelle 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio; Prof. 
William A. Carter, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H.; Prof, William 
E. Taylor, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Prof. Elizabeth 
Donnan, department of economics, 
Wellesley College; Dr. Lincoln H. 
Clark, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md.; Prof. Marion Hath- 
way, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Prof. Paul A. 
Reynolds, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn.; Prof. Hannah 
Roach, Connecticut College, New 
London, Conn.: Dr. John B. 
Thomas, Jr., Louisville, Ky.; Prof. 
Ralph B. Tower, department of 
economics, West Virginia Univer- 
sity; Prof. Florence Warner, de- 
partment of economics, Connecti- 
cut College; Prof. Charles W. 
Hauck, department of rural eco- 
nomics, Ohio State University; 
E. A. Daniels, Hinsdale, III.; Prof. 
Richard Murphy, University of 
Colorado; Prof. Colston E. Warne, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.; 
Prof. E. J. Knapton, department 
of history, Wheaton College, 
Mass.; Prof, F. M. McGaw, Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; Prof. 
Philip Gamble, department o° eco- 
nomics, Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Amherst: Prof. Margaret 
Dilley, department of political sci- 
ence, Connecticut College; Ade- 
laide H. Brown, Classical High 
School, Springfield, Mass.; Prof. 
Jean M. Orsenian, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.; Prof. Bertha 
K. Stavrianos, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.; Prof. Olive J. 
Reddick, Hood College; Prof. Iva 
G. Hood, Scripps Foundation, Mi- 
ami, Ohio; Prof. H. G, Lull, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kans.; Prof. C. F. Littell, 
Cornell College, Mt, Vernon, Iowa; 


Prof. Louise R. Heath, Hood Col- 
lege; Prof. C. M. M. Morton, Hocd 
College; Mary Sidney Branch, 
school of social service adminis- 
tration, University of Chicago; 
Dr. Otto E. M. Ruhmer, Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy; Prof, Dorothy 
W. Douglas, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Prof. A. P. Lerner, 
department of economics, Amherst 
College: Prof. Morris E. Garnsey, 
department of economics, Univer- 
sity of Colorado; Prof. Walter 
Rautenstrauch, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; Prof. David 
Rozman, Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass.; Prof. Paul F. 
Cressey, department of sociology, 
Wheaton College, Mass.; Prof. Paul 
Kirkpatrick, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, Calif.; Prof. 
Margaret B. Crook, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.; Prof, E. Dor- 
othy Littlefield, Wheaton College, 
Mass.; Prof. Katherine R. Baker, 
Scripps Foundation, Miami, Ohio: 
Prof. J. H. Wheeler, Hood College; 
Prof. J. B. Culbertson, Cornell Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; Prof. L. 8. 
Stavrianos, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Prof. E. W. Goodhue, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; 
Prof. L. V. Chandler, department 
of economics, Amherst College; 
Prof. J. S. Prentice, Middlebury 
College; Prof. Elsie E. Gulley, de- 
partment of history, Wheaton Col- 
lege, Mass.; Prof. Louise Heathers, 
Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass.; Prof. Sally Matthias, Scripps 
Foundation, Miami, Ohio; Prof. 
M. L. Lindahl, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H.; Prof. M. C. Ott, 
Hood College; Josephine A. White, 
Springfield, Mass.; Dr. C. C. Me- 
Bride, agricultural marketing, 
Ohio State University; Prof. A. E. 
Cance, Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass.; Prof. G. B. 
Greig, department of economics, 
Wellesley College; Prof. Elisabeth 
Armour Curtiss, Wellesley College; 
Prof. Frith Heider, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.; Prof. James 
Cusick, department of economics, 
Dartmouth College; Prof. Clyde R. 
Miller, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Prof. Katharine B. 
Neilson, Wheaton College; Prof. 
Maud A. Marshall, Wheaton Col- 
lege; Gertrude Luehning, depart- 
ment of home economics, Palo 
Alto, Calif.; Dr. Alfred Kirshner, 
William Howard Taft High School, 
New York City; Dwight C. Francis, 
Springfield, Mass.; Prof. Wayne C. 
Neely, Hood College; Prof. William 
Orton, Northampton, Mass.: Taul- 
man A. Miller, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Prof. Ann M. 
Aikin, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Prof. Francis W. Hopkins, 
department of economics, New 
Jersey College for Women; Prof. 
Philip L. Howell, Hendrix College, 
Conway, Ark.; Dr. George F. Hen- 
ning, agricultural marketing, Ohio 
State University; R. W. Sherman, 
agricultural marketing, Ohio State 
University; Prof. Gertrude Wilson, 
University of Pittsburgh; Prof. J. 
C. Hubbard, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn.; Prof. Dorothy 
N. McMillin, Scripps Foundation, 
Miami, Ohio; Prof. Charles Keyer, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa; Charles H. Oswald, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Prof. S. Ralph Har- 
low, Smith College, Northampton, 


Mass.; Prof. Robert J. Harris, de- 
partment of government, Louisi- 
ana State University; Prof. S. J. 
Brandenburg, department of eco- 
nomics, Clark University; George 
E. Hargest, department of econom- 
ics, Clark University; F. Eugene 
Melder, department of economics, 
Clark University; Arthur F. Lucus, 
department of economics, Clark 
University; Kurt Ehlers, depart- 
ment of economics, Clark Univer- 
sity; S. V. Gustafson, Springfield, 
Mass.; Clara B. Hawks, Springfield, 
Mass.; Earriet W. Marr, Springfield, 
Mass.; Sarah C. Porter, Springfield, 
Mass.; H. M. Bosshard, Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass.; Haven D. 
Brackett, Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; D. M. Dougherty, Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass.; Paul 
F. Marble, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass.; Edwin C. 
Rozwenc, Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass; H. D. Jordan, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; 
Prof. A. F. Saunders, Am- 
herst College, Amherst, Mass.; 
Prof. Paul F. Gemmill, department 
of economics, University of Penn- 
Sylvania; Dean Edwin C. Voorhies, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Dean Helen R. Wright, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, social service 
administration; Prof. John F. 
Dashiell, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Dr. James 
W. Martin, director, business re- 
search, University of Kentucky; 
Prof. G. R. Schmeidler, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. 
J. M. Tinley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif.; Dr. J. M. 
Kuznets, University of California; 
Dr. S. W. Shear, University of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. John B. Schneider, Uni- 
versity of California; B. P. Burlin- 
game, University of California; 
Geo. B. Alcorn, University of Cali- 
fornia; Arthur Shultis, University 
of California; Prof. R. L. Adams, 
University of California; Prof. H. 
R. Wellman, University of Cali- 
fornia; Prof. David Weeks, Uni- 
versity of California; Prof, Ronald 
L. Olson, University of California; 
Prof. Florian Heiser, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs Court; Edwin 
L. Clarke, sociology, Rollins Col- 
lege; William Melcher, economics, 
Rollins College; Alex Waite, psy- 
chology, Rollins College; Andrew 
L. Parkham, psychology, Rollins 
College; Chas. T. Knipp, physics, 
Rollins College; Chas. S. Mendell, 
Jr., English, Rollins College; Guy 
Waddington, chemister, Rollins 
College; A. H. Marvill, business 
administration, Rollins College; 
Richard Fuerone, modern lan- 
guages, Rollins College; Georgiana 
R. Sheldon, history, Rollins Col- 
lege; Dr. Royal W. France, eco- 
nomics, Rollins College; John H. 
Euckwalter III, drama, Rollins 
College; Wendell C. Stone, philos- 
ophy, Rollins College; Asst. Dean 
James Brown, social service ad- 
ministration, University of Chi- 
cago; Grace Browning, University 
of Chicago; Prof. R. Clyde White, 
University of Chicago; Prof. Ross 
Stagner, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H.; Prof. Irving E. Bender, 
Dartmouth College; F. Lerche 
Karwoski, Dartmouth College; 
Clark W. Horton, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; Prof. Charles L. Stone, Dart- 
mouth College; Prof. O. L. Nord- 
strom, Augustana College, Rock 
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Island, III.: Professor Schersten, 
Augustana College; G. K. Yacor- 
zynski, Northwestern University; 
Prof. Jean W. Macfarlane, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Prof. Harold E. Jones, Uni- 
versity of California; Prof. Her- 
bert S. Conrad, University of Cali- 
fornia; Prof. R. Newitt Sanford, 
University of California; Prof. 
Catherine Landreth, University of 
California; Prof. Edward C. Tol- 
man, University of California; Jane 
Loevinger, University of Cali- 
fornia; Nancy Bayley, University 
of California; Prof. Hazel Kyrk, 
department of economics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Prof. Henry C. 
Simons, department of economics, 
University of Chicago; Prof. Eliza- 
beth F. Baker, department of eco- 
nomics and sociology, Columbia 
University; Prof. Sylvanus M. Du- 
vall, George Williams College; Prof. 
Hedley S. Dimock, George Williams 
College; Prof. Harvie J. Boorman, 
George Williams College; Prof. Guy 
L. Schreytener, George Williams 
College; Prof. K. P. Zerfass, George 
Williams College; Prof. Harold 
Haydon, George Williams College; 
Prof. John W. Fuhrer, George Wil- 
liams College; Prof. W. Hamson 
Carter, Jr., University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Conn.; Prof. A. P. 
Becker, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn.; Prof. Paul N. Taylor, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn.; Prof. Harry W. Casidy, de- 
partment of social welfare, Uni- 
versity of California; Prof. Jane 
Shaw Ward, department of social 
welfare, University of California. 


Japanese Boys Go to College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 22, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the War 
Relocation Authority has decided to per- 
mit Japanese boys to resume their studies 
in our colleges and universities while our 
own American boys are fighting the war. 
I am told that two Japanese students 
will enter Olivet College, in my congres- 
sional district, this fall. 

In connection with the War Relocation 
Board’s decision, the National Legion- 
naire has published an editorial that 
should be made a part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. Because I am in sub- 
stantial agreement with the writer of 
this editorial, I am having it printed 
in the Appendix: 


THE JAPANESE GO TO COLLEGE 


Ameriean boys, physically fit, of the late 
teen ages and verging on into the twenties, 
are faced with the almost certain prospect of 
immediate service in the American armed 
forces. These are the lads upon whom we 
rely and who will stand with bared breasts 
on the battle lines, fighting—dying—for the 
preservation of our American civilization. 
‘These lads are our hope and our pride. They 
also form our bulwark of defense. 

Higher education and professional training 
for them will be halted until the war is over. 


Not until peace comes again—whether it be 
scon or late—will these boys be permitted to 
resume their class work and fit themselves, 
educationally and professionally, for their 
normal places in cur American scheme of life 
and government. We honor our young lads 
and our young men for their patriotic devo- 
tion to our flag and country, and deplore the 
necessity that has thrown them in this un- 
natural environment. 

But Japanese boys—young men of Japanese 
parentage, though born in this country—are 
being permitted to leave the Japanese reloca- 
tion centers and resume their studies in 
schools and colleges. These young men, it is 
true, even though of American birth are not 
charged with the obligation and responsi- 
bility of defending the country of their birth. 
Legionnaires—American citizens—find it hard 
to understand why, at this time, men whom 
the Government does not see fit to trust with 
rifles are permitted to pursue uninterruptedly 
their college and professional courses. Isn't 
that a discrimination against American boys 
of undoubted loyalty? Isn't it putting a high 
premium on doubtful allegiance? 

There was no division of opinion on the 
subject when representatives of the more 
than a million Legionnaires met at Kansas 
City last September. With one voice the 
delegates protested any favoritism being 
shown these first-generation Japanese in the 
matter of higher education. Protests con- 
tinue to come in to national headquarters 
from posts, departments, and from individual 
Legicnnaires—to all of whom the situation 
is summed up as a shocking injustice and 
breach of faith with our own American sons. 

To the internationalist, that thought will 
be waved aside as a narrow, nationalistic 
point of view. But it is more than that. 
There is a rankling hurt in the bosom of 
good, honest, patriotic, loyal, and devoted 
Americans when they see their sons come to 
the crossroads—their sons take the road that 
leads to war and the battlefields. The Japa- 
nese boy takes the road that leads to college 
and, to use a trite phrase worn rather thin 
and threadbare, the more abundant life. 

It would seem more of right and justice 
that these young Japanese, if they are recog- 
nized as American citizens, should be re- 
quired to take their full burden of national 
defense. If the authorities of Government 
do not believe them fitted or loyal enough to 
be given a rifle ande place on the firing 
lines, then there is the alternative of a hoe 
and a place on the food production line. 

We must all serve; we must all sacrifice; 
we must all pay. The war must be won. But 
color, race, or national origins should not be 
made an excuse for any form of favoritism. 

According to figures gathered by the 
Legion's National Americanism Commission 
approximately 113,000 Japanese have been 
moved from the west-coast war zone to 10 
relocation centers: 2 each in California, Ari- 
zona, and Arkansas, and 1 each in Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado. It is esti- 
mated that of this total number about 2,500 
Japanese-American students are eligible to 
leave the concentration centers and, under 
authority of the War Relocation Authority 
through a group known as the National Japa- 
nese-American Student Relocation Council, 
attend any one of 259 colleges and univer- 
sities approved by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. True, these students, so far as known, 
will not go out at public expense. 

“They pay their own expenses of all types,” 
writes an official of the War Relocation Au- 
thority. “I believe a few of them have earned 
scholarships offered by churches and other 
organizations, just as other college students 
are helped. We do not have precise informa- 
tion on this particular matter, and we are not 
directly concerned with it since no Federal 
funds are involved.” 

There is also the fact that all Japanese born 
in the United States are considered by Japan 
to be citizens of that country, even though 
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our laws grant them full citizenship by virtue 
of birth here. Dual citizenship is a principle 
long opposed by the American Legion. 

Certainly the Legion and Legionnaires offer 
no objection to the plan of extending the 
benefits of higher education to these Japa- 
nese-Americans on the same basis granted 
our own boys. But it does seem highly im- 
proper to grant exemptions and special privi- 
leges to a certain class because of birth and 
race. That discrimination the Legion will 
continue to protest. 


Present War Responsible for Nation- 
wide Discriminations Against Italian- 
Americans : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by G. N. 
Longarini, which appeared in the daily 
newspaper La Notizia, published in Bos- 
ton, Mass., under date of January 22, 
1943: 


DISCRIMINATIONS PREVALENT IN INDUSTRIES— 
LOCAL, STATE, AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
BUREAUS GUILTY or SIMILAR PRACTICES— 
PRESS, PUBLIC OFFICIALS, AND SUBVERSIVE 
GROUPS FANNING FLAMES OF’ PREJUDICE— 
UNFAIR TREATMENT OF MINORITY GROUPS 
LIKELY To Be RESENTED BY OUR MEN IN 
THE SERVICE 

(By G. N. Longarini) 

A few years ago the propaganda chief of 
Hitler made the following statement: “Noth- 
ing would be easier than to produce a bloody 
revolution in the United States. No other 
country has so many social and racial ten- 
sions. We shall be able to play on many 
strings there.” 

Now our country faces the most crucial 
situation in its history. Never in the annals 
of time has any nation been faced with so 
gigantic a task. In addition to sending our 
men a steady stream of guns, tanks, planes, 
and munitions, we must preserve the moral 
and spiritual values of the democratic ideals 
and freedoms for which they fight. 


DANGER AHEAD AS HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


This is the right time to chasten ourselves 
with the recollection of that incalculable 
tragedy which was wrought upon innocent 
persons during the spy-phobias of 1917-18. 
If ever we reach the point where anyone of 
German or Italian blood becomes ipso facto 
a suspect, we shall have adopted the racial 
superstition that we have so roundly and 
justly condemned in the Nazi. Moreover, we 
shall have created a confusion and disunity 
which the real fifth column will assuredly 
turn to its own advantage. Unity cannot be 
promoted by fears, passions, hatred, and by 
the spread of suspicions against loyal groups 
of our population. 

Twenty-eight years ago the outbreak of 
the First World War initiated for men and 
women of German origin in the United States 
a period of emotional strain, misunderstand- 
ings, persecutions, and tragedy which few of 
their fellow Americans ever completely un- 
derstood or appreciated. Everything of Ger- 
man origin or connection in the United States 
was suddently denounced as part of the “virus 
of the new Prussianism,” with which the 
imperial government of Kaiser Wilhelm II ex- 
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pected to inoculate and conquer the world. 
Hitherto innocent activities in German immi- 
grant clubs, churches, schools, and newspa- 
per offices now appeared in a new light—as 
part of the organized German propaganda 
calculated to win the United States for the 
pan-Germans. 

PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD ITALO-AMERICANS 

This Second World War has created an ex- 
tremely serious situation for all Americans 
of Italian origin, almost identical to that of 
the German-Americans during the First 
World War. 

The general American reaction to the pres- 
ent world conflict has raised a new and criti- 
cal issue in the relations between Italian- 
Americaris with fellow Americans of other ra- 
cial origins. A wave of discrimination against 
Italo-Americans first to manifest itself 
in 1935 with Italy's invasion of Ethiopia. It 
increased in intensity as the European war 
clouds grew darker, reaching its climax with 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 


GENERAL EXAMPLES OF DISCRIMINATION 


As the national sentiment became increas- 
ingly charged with determination to defeat 
the Axis Powers, we began to witness on the 
part of many well-meaning but misguided 
citizens a mischievous transfer of bitterness 
against Italian Government leaders to people 
of Italian background in these United States. 
During the past year thousands of evidences 
of this kind of embittered feeling and activi- 
ties have come to public attention. 

Discriminations on a Nation-wide scale and 
under various forms have played havoc with 
millions of innocent men and women of 
Italian descent whose integrity, loyalty, and 
Tundamental decency had never before been 
questioned. They have been subjected to 
mass discharges from employment, harsh 
treatments, removals from responsible posi- 
tions, general boycott of business and pro- 
fessional men, wholesale discharge of long- 
shoremen and stewards working in steamhip 
lines. 

Many firms will not employ naturalized 
citizens, but will take only native-born Amer- 
icans. Others will accept no naturalized or 
first-generation Americans of Italian extrac- 
tion. From New England to the Pacific 
coast, aliens and citizens of even remote 
Italian background are denied employment 
in factories turning out such nondefense 
items as clothing, kitchen utensils, tooth- 
paste, and chewing gum. 


DISCRIMINATION BY THE GOVERNMENT 


The United States Government itself dis- 
criminates. Naval Intelligence excludes all 
who are not at least fourth-generation Amer- 
icans. Many other departments have ignored 
the principle expressed in the Constitution 
that only the privilege of holding the office 
of President shall be withheld from foreign- 
born citizens. 

Aliens, of course, are taboo in Government 
posts and long have been denied Work Proj- 
ects Administration work. Last spring, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt suggested in vain that Con- 
gress eliminate this restriction. 

State and locai governments are guilty of 
similar forms of discrimination. The battle 
of Office of Production Management against 
discrimination is at once simplified and con- 
founded by the fact that the Government 
propagates discrimination, in addition to 
practicing it. Congress outlawed employ- 
ment of aliens in work on secret and con- 
fidential defense contracts. Many aliens have 
lost or have been denied jobs simply be- 
cause there is no authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the laws respecting employment of 
aliens on subcontracts, and little consistency 
between various Army and Navy bureaus in 
applying the restrictions even where the law 
is clear. Often inadvertently, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation agents and Army and Navy 
inspectors have left many employers with the 
impression that the Government wants all 


the foreign-born ousted from defense indus- 
ties. Alien baiting in the halls of Congress 
is quite obvious. Several antialien bills now 
awaiting action in the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate are indicative of an 
unhealthy state of mind in America. Those 
who have introduced these bills profess to 
have as their object the elimination of aliens 
who believe in the ideology of totalitarianism 
or who wish to make any change in the 
American form of government. 

It is plain that some of these laws have 
simply been designed to impose unjust re- 
strictions upon noncitizens and to make the 
pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness an un- 
happy and unnecessary drudgery. 


PRESS FANNING THE FLAMES OF HATRED AND 
PREJUDICE 


After a year of war, American emotions ap- 
pear to be following the old World War pat- 
tern, which is the standard pattern of mass 
psychology in time of war or in great emer- 
gencies of national character. The weight of 
this growing mass hysteria is a force that is 
hopeless to cope with. This explains the 
reason why newspapers, correspondents, 
writers, lecturers, artists, cartoonists, have all 
given way gradually and have gone along with 
the tide of emotionalism of the people, result- 
ing in vicious attacks against the Italian 
people in hundreds of newspapers and maga- 
zines either by direct and derogatory state- 
ments or by malicious innuendos. In many 
cases, newspapers have allowed their sense of 
melodrama to overcome their sense of pro- 
portion. Thus we have witnessed sensational 
headlines giving overdramatic interpretations 
of routine activities of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 


INDISCREET STATEMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS 

Thousands of public officials, whose pri- 
Mary duty should be that of cautioning the 
people to remain calm and collected during 
this period when passion is inclined to over- 
come reason, have instead indulged in an 
orgy of sensational and fantastic statements 
about imaginary fifth-columr threats, false 
and malicious intimations about sabotage 
plots; of alien foes waiting to strike; of Axis 
spy rings operating in the United States. 

For instance, a few days after Japan's at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, J. Wells Farley, execu- 
tive director of the Massachusetts Committee 
on Public Safety, speaking before the assem- 
bled police chiefs of Massachusetts, said, 
“German and Italian nationals already plant- 
ed in our local communities are prepared to 
engage in sabotage undertakings of the most 
shocking nature. Scores of our enemy aliens 
have organized for the destruction of defense 
production and public-utilities plants. They 
are well financed to pursue their terroristic 
measures.” 

On March 20, 1941, in an Associated Press 
dispatch carried by most of the newspapers 
of the country, Congressman MARTIN DIES, 
chairman of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, charged that his com- 
mittee had information indicating that Italy 
was attempting to draw its nationals in the 
United States together into a superstate. 
He said that Italy, working through its con- 
sulates, Italian-language newspapers, frater- 
nal organizations, and insurance societies, was 
asking its citizens to join a Nation-wide or- 
ganization to which they would make con- 
tributions and for which they would work. 

“They want to form one big organization 
of loyal Italians in the United States,” Dies 
said, and that details would be presented to a 
Federal grand jury soon. 

Recently, in one of his speeches, United 
States Attorney Edmund J. Brandon, re- 
ferring to the threat of enemy agents in our 
midst, stated: “Right here in Massachusetts, 
right here in Boston, we have been and un- 
doubtedly are now walking on the streets, 
meeting them while shopping in stores, sit- 
ting beside them at church, riding with them 
in street cars, meeting them im our every- 
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day life—these men who have devoted their 
lives to bringing into the United States the 
ideals of the Nazi Party, and they are still 
here, only awaiting the instructions from 
ther masters on what to do and when to 
strike.” 

Similar statements and declarations were 
prominently displayed all over the country 
in screeching newspaper headlines, with the 
result that they added plenty of fuel to the 
already fast spreading flames of hatred and 
resentment against all nationals and citi- 
zens alike whose country of origin happened 
to be at war with us. 

Nothing could be more dangerous to the 
Nation than fear-inspired fantasies whereby 
an element of the population, numbering 
many millions and much admired for in- 
dustry, sobriety, and good nature, becomes 
today a gigantic Trojan horse. This applies 
also, of course, to that other large body of 
citizens who are of German antecedents. 


ANTI-FASCIST ORGANIZATION MOST VICIOUSLY 
MILITANT OF ALL WITCH-HUNTING GROUPS 


To complicate matters and render the 
situation still more difficult for the five or six 
million Italian-Americans in the United 
States, a handful of so-called anti-Fascists, 
composed mostly of Communists, anarchists, 
and political refugees have been conducting 
a systematic campaign of vilification against 
the great mass of decent and respectable 
Americans of Italian origin who are not 
avowed anti-Fuscists, but who have in the 
past considered fascism as something good 
for Italy. Since they organized in what is 
known as the Mazzini Society, this group has 
been actively engaged in spreading poison 
throughcut the Nation by defaming the char- 
acter and the loyalty of the great bulk of 
Americans of Italian origin, denouncing all 
the Italian organizations, societies, clubs, 
newspapers, radio cOmmentators and the 
clergy as Fascist agents under-the direct 
ordere of the Italian Government, and all 
paid fat salaries by Mussolini. Part of their 
campaign consisted in holding conferences 
in the various large cities of the United 
States where they labeled all the Italian- 
American communities as hotbeds of fascism. 

With the political and financial backing of 
Communist groups of other racial origins, 
they have been able to carry on a Nation- 
wide campaign of defamation over the radio, 
in the press (through the cooperation of the 
Newspaper Guild), through thousands of 
circulars and press releases, through weekly 
and monthly periodicals which have been 
established by them for that specific pur- 
pose. Their whole campaign has been dedi- 
cated exclusively in accusing, in the most 
lurid and unprintable language, thousands 
of respectable citizens of Italian origin, plac- 
ing them under suspicion of disloyalty. 

According to certain Government officials, 
some of these anti-Fascists have not only 
Genounced loyal Americans of Italian origin 
of long residence in our communities, but 
have caused the Government to investigate 
all these people only to find there was no 
basis at all for the charges. The campaign 
conducted by these political refugees has 
caused great expenses to the Government, 
considerable inconveniences, moral and mate- 
rial losses to thousands of innocent people, 
and has greatly retarded our national unity 
by causing discriminations, resentment, and 
antagonism among the various groups in our 
communities. 

Evidently these self-styled champions of 
democracy forget that democracy is totally 
alien in deed and thought to their ruthless 
tactics, and that real patriotism can best be 
judged by our diligence in protecting Ameri- 
can ideals from the rapists of justice and 
common decency. 

On June 28, 1941, in one of the articles 
against discrimination, the writer warned 
Government officials to be on guard against 
this group which had already embarked in its 
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nefarious campaign against the decency, pa- 
triotism, and loyalty of men and women with 
clean and reputable records. 

Through the aid of their Communist 
friends, who manage to keep pretty well be- 
hind the scenes, some of these Italian refugees 
have been placed in several Government bu- 
reaus and have become the soothsayers for 
certain Washington officials who have been 
the most powerful supporters of their sinister 
maneuvers. 

Lacking the proper understanding of the 
psychology and attitude of the Italians of 
America, and also of the Italians of Italy, 
Washington officials have believed that they 
could change local conditions and the general 
state of mind by favoring the most confusing 
medley of anti-Fascists, Democrats, and Com- 
munists, without any other thought than 
that of achieving some sort of unity at what- 
ever cost. The results have been most dis- 
astrous, 

ALARMISTS GIVEN THE LIE 


Much to the chagrin of all these false 
prophets, informers, and gentlemen of the 
yellow press who have been poisoning the 
public mind against people of Italian origin, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation an- 
nounced some time ago that after several 
years of painstaking investigations only 228 
Italian enemy aliens out of 600,000 in the 
United States had to be apprehended, and 
those for more or less technical violations, 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1943 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a persistent question here which is 
better, truth or propaganda. The O. W. I. 
is not so high as it was. Americans gen- 
erally want the facts. 

Our loss of men and planes in training 
in America is challenging the attention 
of the Nation. Possibly this war effort 
was too hurried after all. 

The purchase of the Loose mansion in 
Kansas City for a labor center smacks 
of the prosperity which has come to that 
group by high initiation fees and the 
closed shop. 

The recent visit to the Hill of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Allen White reminded me 
of the vivid story we heard them tell once 
on their first trip here, their honeymoon, 
at McKinley’s inaugural. 

Two English boys from a man-of-war 
at Norfolk headquartered at my office 
last week. Coming to the Capital, they 
were farmed out to private homes, and 
from there went in pairs to see and hear. 

If I had been running the Navy, Mrs. 
Sullivan, of Iowa, the mother of five 
sons lost in the Southwest Pacific, would 
have christened the great carrier York- 
town and not the “tug” she has been 
asked to serve. 

How are we going to compete success- 
fully in the world market after peace for 
the sale of our goods with the mainte- 
nance of the Roosevelt-Perkins wage 
scale set up during this war? Wish some 
“brain truster“ would answer that. 


The Appropriations Committees of 
both Houses want more expert help to 
hold down spending. My experience 
with experts has been that they advocate 
more spending in the name of efficiency. 
The only way to save on a budget is just 
to cut. 

There is more hope for flying over the 
North Pole for safety and the saving of 
mileage than at first one supposes. 
There is no freezing moisture to weigh 
down the wings of a plane. It falls, but 
it is already frozen and falls off. 


Bureaucratic Usurpation of Congressional 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress intends to look into a 
technique which has been developed by 
the bureaucrats for evading the author- 
ity and the expressed will of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. Sev- 
eral instances are already causing wide- 
spread discussion in the Congress, be- 
cause they indicate the method by which 
these bureaucrats appear to be proceed- 
ing almost as though by agreement to 
evade congressional mandates. One glar- 
ing instance which has received wide- 
spread attention throughout the Nation 
was the imposition by the President of 
a limitation of $25,000 a year on salaries. 
Certain labor leaders, and some of the 
bureaucrats, and particularly the Com- 
munist leaders, have been pushing ever 
since for a limitation of $25,000 a year 
on all incomes as well as salaries. This 
sudden move on the part of the Presi- 
dent to thus limit salaries was made im- 
mediately after both Houses of Congress 
had been repeatedly assured by the Dem- 
ocratic leadership that nothing in the 
tax bill then before us could be construed 
as either authorizing or favoring such 
limitation. Section 8 of article I of 
the United States Constitution provides 
that— 


The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 
* * 


This means that no other agency of 
government has such power. The Presi- 
dential action was a usurpation of con- 
gressional authority. 

Another glaring instance which has 
not received so much publicity is a ruling 
by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion that all corporations must accept 
and publish in their reports to stockhold- 
ers asking for proxies any proposal 
made by any qualified stockholder re- 
gardless of its nature. This ruling was 
promulgated after the Congress, through 
its standing committees, had been as- 
sured by the Chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission that there 
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was no intention on the part of the Com- 
mission to try to expand its authority. 

Within 2 days after the last Con- 
gress adjourned, the S. E. C. turned 
squarely about and issued its new proxy 
regulations. Under those regulations, 
any individual irresponsible or otherwise, 
who purchases a share of stock, can sub- 
mit in a hundred words the most scur- 
rilous, libelous, or scandalous material, 
and can accompany it by a resolution in 
which he airs his views at unlimited 
length. A corporation must publish all 
of these proposals and resolutions, no 
matter how many of them there may be, 
and no matter what their nature, or else 
find itself in violation of the new regula- 
tions issued by the S. E. C. Although the 
officers of the corporation can be held 
responsible under the law for any libel 
or any damage done by these statements, 
the shareholder making such statements 
apparently is not amenable to any law or 
to any action for redress by those he may 
slander, in these hundred-word state- 
ments and supporting resolutions. 

The secret of this technique is to be 
found in an opinion rendered by the 
Chief Counsel of the O. P. A., one Gins- 
burg, in which he held that under the 
President’s war powers, the President— 
or, by implication, any of his subordi- 
nates—could, with his authority, issue 
any regulations or directives whatsoever 
and they would have the full force and 
effect of law unless the Congress took 
affirmative action to prevent them and 
to rescind the Presidential order or direc- 
tive. This, of course, is a wholly new 
doctrine in that it would set up a govern- 
ment by default. It would leave the 
Congress in the position of having to take 
affirmative action to stop unwarranted 
and illegal directives or regulations is- 
sued by the President or the bureau- 
crats. This would mean that Congress 
would be unable to keep up with the 
flood of regulations, orders, and direc- 
tives which could be issued by the Presi- 
dent and his army of subordinates upon 
his authority, and would, of course, leave 
in the hands of the President his veto 
powers, which require a two-thirds vote 
of each branch of the Congress to over- 
come. 

Little attention was paid to the Gins- 
burg opinion at the time it was sub- 
mitted in evidence before the Banking 
and Currency Committee in 1941, but 
now that the pattern of bureaucratic 
evasion of congressional authority has 
assumed such clear outline, this opinion 
gives the key to the method by which the 
bureaucrats apparently intend to take 
over the Government and operate it y 
decree instead of the constitutional 
method of congressional legislation. 

Many Members of the Congress believe 
it is imperative and of the most pressing 
importance that the Congress move im- 
mediately to put a stop to this trend 
toward a bureaucratic government by 
decree, 

It is not yet too late to save the situa- 
tion, but if the bureaus and departments 
are permitted to get away with their 
attempt thus to evade congressional au- 
thority, the damage to free government 
may go beyond any point which could be 
foreseen now. 
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Action by the Congress can be looked 
for in the near future on this highly vital 
question of maintaining free government 
at home while the fighting men on the 
battle lines are struggling to protect it 
from foreign enemies. 


The Puerto Rican Storm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday January 28, 1943 


Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks ir the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Carlos J. Benitez which appeared in 
the Puerto Rican World Journal of 
January 21, 1943: 

CRAWFORD BILL Starts POLITICOS TO TALKING 
(By Carlos J. Benitez) 


Representative FreD L. CRAWFORD’S resolu- 
tion to annul certain laws passed by the 
Insular Legislature, including the Land Law 
and Water Resources Act, has created furore 
among local political party leaders. 

Crawrorn’s action was taken pursuant to 
a section of Puerto Rico's Organic Act by 
which the United States Congress reserved 
the right to annul insular legislation when 
and as it deemed convenient. 

Radio waves have been burning lately with 
the opinions of politicians of all parties, some 
flaying Crawrorp himself for his action, and 
others blaming the organic act though ap- 
plauding the Michigan Representative for his 
quick and necessary action to put a stop to 
the undemocratic measures adopted by the 
island legislature which are endangering the 
economic and social conditions of the Puerto 
Ricans, 

The first to attack Representative Craw- 
vonn for his resolution was Luis Muñoz Marin, 
president of the Popular Party and of the 
Puerto Rican Senate, who called it, in a 
radio speech delivered last Monday, “Craw- 
Ford's hold-up on democracy.” 


+ CLAIMS MANDATE OF PEOPLE 


The Popular Party leader based his attack 
on the alleged fact that his party has the 
mandate of the Puerto Rican people, who, as 
he said, “approved before the 1940 election 
the legislation which was later passed by the 
legislature,” and which are slated for an- 
nulment in Representative Crawrorp’s reso- 
lution. 

“Such action would be like spitting on the 
people's vote,” Muñoz Marin added, “and we 
are not going to permit it,“ When he pro- 
nounced these last words—"we are not going 
to permit it“ Munoz Marin repeated them 
with a strong enunciation which made all 
listeners wonder if they did not imply that 
if Congress approved the Crawford Resolution 
the Popular Party would put the inde- 
pendence plan in its program. 

Still wondering what Mufioz Marin meant 
with his words, politically-minded radio lis- 
teners went back to their sets the succeed- 
ing night to listen to Senator Celestino 
Iriarte’s speech, which, coming from the pres- 
ident of the Union Republican Party, who 
has opposed Mufioz Marin’s and Gov. Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell’s so-called experiments in 
social justice, was awaited with considerable 
interest. 


BACK CRAWFORD'S RIGHT 

Though making it clear that his party has 
always been asking for a favorable modifica- 
tion of the Organic Act and for the improve- 
ment of Puerto Rico's political status, Senator 
Iriarte supported Crawiord’s right to ask the 
annulment of legislation which he asserted 
“is aimed at the establishment of a super- 
government of a totalitarian brand in Puerto 
Rico.” 

Iriarte asked how could a man “hold up 
democracy, if democracy itself—through a 
vested right in an act—gave him grounds on 
which to base his resolution?” The Union 
Republican leader went further and charged 
that Muñoz Marin, not very long ago, had 
gone to Washington to use his influence 
with the Federal administration to overrule 
acts of the insular legislature. “Muñoz 
Marin then did not believe in the kind of 
democracy he pretends to preach these days,” 
Triarte said. “And in contrast with Craw- 
rorp—who now is trying to save Puerto Rico 
from disaster—Mufioz Marin tried to infringe 
upon the rights of a true majority by asking 
the approval by Congress of legislation which 
the local legislature did not want.” 


A CHALLENGE 


The Union Republican senator then chal- 
lenged Muñoz Marin to join him in a peti- 
tion to ask Congress to grant the island the 
right to define its political status in a general 
election to be held immediately, including the 
election of a Governor and the right to recall. 

In the fight for and against the Crawford 
resolution and for and against the Michigan 
Representatives for his action several promi- 
nent Puerto Ricans have so far joined and 
more are expected to take a part. 

Last night it was Senator José A. Balseiro, 
another prominent Union Republican leader 
who has earnestly fought the Tugwell regime, 
who was scheduled to speak over the radio, 
and more top-ranking members of the Popu- 
lar as well as of the Union Republican and 
Socialist Parties are awaiting their turn to 
tell the people, over the radio and in news- 
papers, their opinions on the issue. 


ABUSE OF MAJORITY 


Meanwhile, Cayetano Coll Cuchi, president 
of the San Juan Board of Commissioners, 
and a well-known corporation lawyer, well 
versed in constitutional matters, published 
a statement in El Mundo yesterday saying 
that “democracy, to Mufioz Marin, is the ab- 
solute guaranty of the abuse of a majority.” 

“The hollow, sob-sister-like paragraph on 
democracy, the people’s mandate, and the 
‘jibaros' coming to vote even without drink- 
ing a cup of coffee, etc., to which the Popular 
leader has accustomed us,” Coll Cuchi said. 

“Mr, Mufioz has a joking concept of democ- 
racy which he exploits his way in his political 
propaganda, without stopping to think on the 
lack of exactness of his affirmations, the awk- 
wardness of his exaggerations, and his total 
ignorance of the concept of public rights.” 


LIKE ST. FRANCIS 


Then Coll Cuchi said that Mufioz Marin 
talks about democracy like St. Francis of 
Assisi used to talk about fraternity. “Sister 
stone, brother bird, and brother wolf, without 
the good saint realizing in his pilgrimage 
across this world of God that then, like 
today, brother wolf killed and ate sister sheep, 
brother man hunted brother bird, and all 
brothers and sisters stepped on and worked 
over sister stone.” 

To Muñoz Marin, he added, democracy con- 
sists in that men, elected by the people by 
universal vote as mere servants of sovereignty, 
may, “at their pleasure and whim,” legislate 
in the form they like best “without due 
account” for the interests and ideals of those 
who do not agree with their opinion. That 
democracy to Mufioz Marin means the abso- 
lute guarantee of the abuses of a majority, 
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and that to Mufioz Marin there are no consti- 
tutional limitations, “nor rules for judicious 
conduct which in a democracy prevent the 
abuse of majority power.” That under the 
spell of a “true drunkenness of de 
dreams,” Muñoz Marin had questioned the 
right of Representative Crawrorp to offer his 
concurrent resolution to annul certain laws of 
the insular legislature. 


NO DEMOCRACY HERE 


“Muñoz Marin's first conscious and mali- 
cious falsehood in his Monday speech,” Coli 
Cuchi continued, “made for personal con- 
veniences, was to affirm that there is a de- 
mocracy in Puerto Rico, and that, there 
being a democracy here, its principles had 
been violated by the Crawford resolution. 

“The Organic Act which serves as a con- 
stitution for Puerto Rico, from its first line 
to last, is a constant violation of democracy. 
Mr. Mufioz knows it, but pretends not to. 
When it is convenient to him, it is not a 
violation of democr..cy, but, on the contrary, 
a democratic act for Governor Tugwell to be 
holding the governorship, as the first mag- 
istrate of our country, after an appointment 
made by a power not responsible to us. 
Legally, as well as morally, it is a greater vio- 
lation of democracy to support the acts of - 
a governor not responsible to the people than 
to permit or accept the nullification of a law 
of a legislative assembly by a body before- 
hand stipulated on a constitutional limita- 
tion to exercise that right.” 


LIMITATIONS 


Coll y Cuchi then explained that a consti- 
tution is not Mufiog Marin thinks it is, judg- 
ing from his speech, and that constitutions 
do not grant rights, but rather limit them. 
“Rights emanating from sovereignty, to wit, 
personal liberty, property right, free speech, 
and liberty of conscience, and the right to at- 
tain happiness,” he said, “constitute the es- 
sential basis of sovereignty. The people, who 
need to insure the exercise of those rights 
and prerogatives, constitute a government 
which is carried out through officials whom, 
clearly and emphatically, are limited in their 
actions by the people so that they do not 
overpass the reasonable margin of the man- 
date. That limitation is made through con- 
stitutions, That is why a democratic govern- 
ment is a government of constitutional limi- 
tations. 

Then Coll y Cuchi explained that our or- 
ganic act is not democratic because it was not 
born out of our people, although it is a con- 
stitution that insures a republican form of 
government for our island, which is not in 
itself a democracy, because the three classic 
powers of the republican state are vested (1) 
in an executive; (2) in the legislative as- 
sembly, which is a delegate of the national 
Congress; and (3) in the judiciary, which is 
also a delegate of the national and insular 
executives, 


Creation of War Labor Board Office at 
Detroit, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following concurrent 
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resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Michigan: 


Whereas Michigan industry, home labor 
and the problems arising out of production 

and employment up to this time when they 
develop must be referred to the War Labor 
Board or any of its allied groups at Wash- 
ington, D. C., or the District office at Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and 

Whereas both such groups, labor and in- 
dustry, would be saved vital transportation 
and time and money if such problems could 
be settled right here at home, a step to which 
Gov. Harry F. Kelly referred and recom- 
mended in his biennial message of Wednes- 
day, January 6, to the Michigan Legislature, 
also a step which the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, in fact all concerned, would appreci- 
ate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the War Labor 
Board or any of its groups having to do with 
this problem be respectfully urged to create 
a Michigan office for our State problems in 
the city of Detroit, Mich.; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Michigan Members of Congress, to the 
head of the National Labor Relations Board, 
to the War Production Board, and to all 
agencies concerned. 


War Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
American families who have soldiers 
serving in the war are very much inter- 
ested in the delivery of mail to their sons, 
brothers, and fathers. An interesting 
story of the efforts which the War De- 
partment is making to deliver mail to 
our forces abroad appears in the Janu- 
ary 29 issue of the United States News. 
I think it is sufficiently important that 
it should be put in the Rzecorp, and I ask 
unanimous consent that that be done. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘TIE-UP IN WAR MAIL—WHY LETTERS FROM HOME 
ARE SLOW IN REACHING THE BOYS OVERSEAS— 
GREATER USE OF V-MAIL EXPECTED TO SAVE 
SPACE IN SHIPS, SPEED DELIVERY 
Soldiers and sailors overseas are grumbling 

about their mail service. They complain 
that letters from home sometimes take weeks 
to arrive, that often they show up in batches 
of 20 or 30. Relatives and friends at home 
can’t understand why it takes longer for mail 
from this country to reach the boys overseas 
than it does for mail from overseas to reach 
the United States. 

Back of these complaints is a lack of under- 
standing of the enormous job of mail han- 
dling that goes with operating an army and 
navy of several million men. The Army 
alone is handling about 20,000,000 pieces of 
overseas mail every week; mail must com- 
pete for cargo space with focd and muni- 
tions; most mail ships sail only in convoys, 
and convoys sometimes take weeks to as- 
semble; only a comparatively few persons are 
using the speedier V-mail service; more than 
10 percent of all overseas mail is incorrectly 


eddressed; and it often takes. weeks to catch 
up with men who are moved to new locations 
before their mail arrives. 

Herewith is presented a first-hand story of 
whet happens to the mail you write to the 
soldier and sailor abroad and to the mail he 
writes to you. 

Size of the job: For months the Army has 
been handling three times the volume of 
overseas mail that it handled at the close of 
the last war, when there were twice as many 
soldiers abroad as there are now. Secretary 
of War Stimson has estimated that, if the 
volume continued to increase at the present 
rete as more troops move out, the full time 
of twenty-five 11,000-ton Liberty ships would 
be required to carry overseas mail by the end 
of this year. 

With this prospect in mind, restrictions 
recently were placed on the sending of pack- 
ages and publications abroad. 

Reasons for delay: When a boy receives a 
whole batch of letters at once, the reason is 
this: 

The letters that his family has been writing 
him every day or so have piled up at an em- 
barkation port waiting for a convoy to be 
assembled, which may take 6 to 9 weeks or 
longer. 

Or the boy may have been transferred to 
a new post. If he is able to leave a forward- 
ing address, his mail will reach him sooner 
than if he has to rely on the Army post office 
to locate him. More often than not, a sol- 
dier assumes that mail will follow wherever 
h> goes and fails to leave a forwarding 
address even when possible. 

Or, again, the letter may have gone down 
in a ship sunk by a submarine. Or it may 
have been incorrectly addressed. Several 
ships carrying more than 100,000 parcels of 
mail have been sunk. To be sure of delivery, 
a letter should carry a man’s full name and 
rank, serial number if known, unit to which 
he is assigned, and his Army post-office num- 
ber. Most important is the Army post-office 
number. 

Every letter leaving this country must be 
read by a censor. That takes some time. 
Often, as in the North African occupation, 
mail is held up purposely to conceal from the 
enemy the whereabouts of certain units. 
Mail from soldiers abroad to their families 
at home sometimes moves more quickly be- 
cause more cargo space is available on return- 
ing ships. > 

Translated to individuals, 20,000,000 letters 
a week means almost 20 letters a week for 
each of the million or so soldiers in the va- 
rious American expeditionary forces. And, 
unlike the last war, when all American Ex- 
peditionary Forces’ mail went to Europe or 
the British Isles, mail now goes to troops in 
all parts of the world, in some of which mail 
never has been delivered before. 

The V-mail system was devised to speed 
up delivery and save cargo space. Until re- 
cently, only 5 percent of the letters going to 
and from troops abroad was sent by V-mail. 
As this percentage grows there will be much 
less delay. 

A V-mail letter is photographed on a roll 
of film that is developed and printed when it 
arrives overseas. V-mail is fast because it 
gets priority over all other mail and goes by 
air wherever plane service is operating. It 
is never lost, because the original letters are 
not destroyed until the films arrive. It per- 
mits a great saving of cargo space. One 
thousand ordinary letters weigh 22 pounds, 
while 1,000 V-mail letters weigh 4 ounces. 

Delays are inevitable in wartime when 
there can be no such thing as a definite 
mail schedule. But most of the delays are 
for reasons set forth above. The Army and 
Navy are striving to see that the mail goes 
through, ever mindful that high morale 
without mail is impossible, that almost any 
soldier or sailor would give up a square meal 
for a letter from home, 
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Building for a Better Rural Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD an address en- 
titled “Building for a Better Rural Life,” 
delivered by the able Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Amen] before the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association at 
St. Louis, Mo., on January 20, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


With the focusing of our thoughts on the 
war today, it may seem inappropriate that I 
should choose for my subject Building for a 
Better Rural Life. Some may ask, “What 
right have we to think and plan for com- 
forts and happiness when sacrifice is the 
watchword of the day? Why should we be 
visualizing rural homes replete with the 
modern advantages of life while those whom 
we hold dear die in the jungle or go down 
to their graves beneath the sea?” 

To those who question the propriety of this, 
I can only say that while our hearts are with 
the boys out there, their hearts are here at 
home. They look forward to the time when 
they can return to their own land—their own 
homes. Their letters ask us to look after 
the home front while they are away. 

They are giving the best years of their 
lives to ridding the world of fear—to filling 
the world with hope. They fight to free the 
people of oppressed and exploited lands from 
slavery. We must fight at home to main- 
tain the freedom which we have gained by 
centuries of sacrifice. Freedom is not a 
static thing, which, once gained can be laid 
away secure or handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. 

More people today are slaves to circum- 
stances and conditions than are slaves to 
men. Conditions constantly change, and as 
they change freedom and security may give 
way to slavery and want unless we, as trus- 
tees of a dearly earned heritage, recognize 
and adapt ourselves to these changes. Fail- 
ure to do so results in having to repurchase 
freedom over again at a heartbreaking price. 

So our job is no less important than theirs. 
They expect us to keep the faith, to hold the 
home front and to so conduct affairs here that 
they will not return from a victorious war 
abroad to find defeat stalking their own 
countryside. 

We live in a world of incomprehensible 
wealth and resources, which paradoxically is 
also a world of want. Reviewing the history 
of this world. we cannot help but realize 
that most of its evils. most of its poverty, 
most of its bloodshed has been due to the 
failure of mankind to distribute our resources 
in an equitable manner, 

Concentration of political power, concen- 
tration of natural resources and concentra- 
tion of commerce in the hands of a few has 
paved the way for disaster and downfall in 
many a nation. Concentration of popula- 
tion is probably the most fatal concentration 
of all. When the history of this tragic era 
in which we live is written, these facts will be 
found to be doubly true. The overpopulated 
and underfed nations under dictatorial con- 
trol lend themselves to the starting of con- 
flagrations, which in this day soon become 
world-wide. 
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With the example of other countries be- 
fore us, we Americans are challenged with 
the task of beating back the same evil- 
fraught conditions which have brought dis- 
aster and misery to people of all races and 
colors since the world began. Decade after 
decade has seen the population of America 
concentrating in great cities. The per- 
centage of our rural population has declined 
until today it comprises only about 22 per- 
cent of the whole. We have seen industries 
expand until their employees in a single 
locality are numbered by the hundred thou- 
sand. We have seen titles to the great nat- 
ural resources of our Nation so manipulated 
by corporate organizations and cartels that 
today the transportation, the power, the 
products of our mines, the commerce of our 
seas and the financial policies of our Nation 
are ultimately controlled by less than 1 per- 
cent of the people. 

We see this right before us. Even those 
who are themselves in control see it. Many 
of them recognize such a condition as lead- 
ing only to ultimate disaster and would 
themselves correct it if they could. We are 
challenged with the problem of working out 
a better system and putting it into opera- 
tion. To meet this challenge will require 
all of our resourcefulness and courage. 

While millions of our young men in the 
armed services are bringing the war to a 
successful conclusion, we who are left at 
home must wage equally important battles 
lest they return to find they have gained but 
a hollow victory. 

We have no doubts but what the final 
military victory will be ours, but if we achieve 
victory by force of arms alone, we will not 
have won the war, 

Unless we can bring a greater measure of 
freedom and security and happiness to the 
2,000,000,000 people comprising the earth's 
population; unless we can make a repetition 
of world conflict. less likely in the future; 
unless we conclude the conflict of arms with 
a peace that is just and which will promote 
a better working harmony among nations, 
and unless we preserve here at home the 
ideals for which our boys are fighting, we will 
not only have lost the war, but have con- 
tributed American lives, American resources, 
and American ingenuity in vain. 

That we shall emerge from this conflict 
the most powerful military nation in the 
world will not be disputed. The manner in 
which we exercise that power will mean the 
difference between freedom and slavery for 
all people. The hope of the world is America. 
The hope of America lies largely in a better 
rural future. 

In speaking to the members of the Rural 
Electrification Administration cooperatives, I 
feel that I am ad representatives of 
groups who have laid the foundation for a 
transformed rural life. 

People who live on the land learn to love it 
intensely. They love freedom equally well 
and resent any attempt to wrest it from them. 
Even though they lack conveniences which 
the urban dweller may , there is some- 
thing about contact with the soil which gives 
them a sense of security which their city 
cousins, no matter how well endowed with 
worldly goods, cannot possess. 

Because too many rural people do not have 
what we call the conveniences of life, it does 
not follow that they do not deserve them. 
Indeed, they do, and it is our Job to see that 
the people on the land, upon whom the Na- 
tion relies in times of dire distress, are rec- 
ognized according to their merits. 

I am speaking not only of the man who 
follows the plow or wields the ax, but also 
for that great part of our population who 
would live out where God intended folks 
should live if circumstances would permit 
them to. When I am perforce required to 
spend time in one of our great cities, I won- 


der what wrong all those millions have com- 
mitted that they are sentenced to spend their 
days under such circumstances, constantly 
haunted by the fear of insecurity. 

We must restore a safer balance between 
our rural and urban population, even if the 
process of so doing may bring financial dis- 
tress to some of our great cities. Better to 
do this than to bankrupt America of things 
that count for more than gold. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
has laid the foundation for a better rural 
life. Light and power has become a ne- 
cessity for the farmer and the rural dweller, 
as well as for the city businessman. The 
work which has been done during the last 
few years has given little short of marvelous 
results, It has made it possible for tens 
of thousands of farmers to contribute to our 
food supply during this time of greatest 
need. It has enabled thousands of farmers 
to remain on the land when they would 
otherwise have had to give up. It has lifted 
the morale of millions of rural people when 
higher morale was badly needed. 

The work has just begun. We must keep 
on with it in spite of obstacles until every 
farm and country home in America enjoys 
advantages which only electricity can pro- 
vide. I say we must continue this work in 
spite of obstacles. You know what those 
obstacles are. You know that they are most- 
ly in the form of human weaknesses. 

There is no longer any question of the 
economic feasibility of rural electric lines. 
When the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion law was enacted and Government loans 
authorized, critics of rural electrification 
freely predicted financial disaster for our 
cooperatives. I heard it predicted more than 
once that private utility companies or the 
Federal Government would own the lines 
long before the 25-year period was up. In 
less than 5 years’ time our critics have been 
confounded. Most of our cooperatives have 
already demonstrated their ability to meet 
their loan payments on or ahead of time and 
to retire their indebtedness within the 25- 
year limit. 

We will still meet the opposition of 
selfish and short-sighted groups of men. I 
am not speaking from hearsay. In my ca- 
pacity as an official of the State of Ver- 
mont, I saw their work first hand. I saw 
them try to prevent the extension of elec- 
tric lines to farms and homes which they 
would not or could not serve themselves. 
Today in Washington I see them working to 
prevent any further extension of rural ad- 
vantages, except those which they control. 

I have seen them so far successful in their 
efforts to prevent the public development of 
electric power and navigation on the St. Law- 
rence River—precious power that would mean 
more and cheaper airplanes, more desperately 
needed food, more and cheaper ammunition, 
a waterway that would unlock an inland sea 
greater than the Mediterranean so that the 
goods of our Midwest empire could have easy 
access direct to the ports of the world. 

What a pity that these great advantages, 
this precious power, this navigation route is 
not available to us now in time of war. 
What a pity that this same development can- 
not be used to promote the comforts and 
efficiency of mankind in times of peace. 

And I have seen them successful in pre- 
venting the construction of safe inland 
waterways that could even now be adequately 
supplying oil to the Northeast, and reliev- 
ing the strain on our tremendously over- 
burdened railroads. 

Yes, as we go ahead in our program for a 
better rural life, we must deeply consider 
that there will be determined opposition. 
We must be equally determined that we 
will overcome it. 

Mind you I have no quarrel with private 
industry. I believe in it. The strength of 
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our Nation was founded upon it. It per- 
forms necessary services. It produces neces- 
sary goods. But when the time comes that 
a comparatively small group of men 

obtain a monopoly over a necessity of life, 
then it is high time that action be taken 
to effectively regulate or eradicate such mo- 
nopoly and eliminate unearned profits based 
on a tribute. 

As individuals we would be helpless in a 
struggle for our rights against highly organ- 
ized, well-financed groups. They have been 
called special-privilege groups, but if they 
enjoy special privileges it is because the 
people, through their representative bodies, 
have granted those privileges, and through 
the same representative processes such spe- 
cial privileges can be withdrawn. However, 
such processes are slow and often costly, 

There is another way through which the 
public can successfully regulate over-zealous 
private enterprise. By this way our people 
can secure to themselves a greater share of 
that which they earn. The way I speak of is 
the cooperative way. 

Through our cooperatives we have not only 
extended the blessing of light and power to 
rural communities, but we have regulated 
quality of goods sold and purchased. We 
have standardized grades. We have regu- 
lated prices for sales and services. We have 
found it possible to do many things which 
we as individuals could never hope to do. 

As I look down the long road to the future 
I see a considerable expansion of rural—yes, 
even city—cooperatives, too, which will take 
a leading part in building a better rural life, 
in making a better America; even wielding 
a mighty influence for a better world. 

I have never advocated the organizing of 
cooperatives where they are not needed. 
Where the fleld is already adequately and 
economically serviced, we only spread con- 
fusion and weaken our cause by attempting 
to duplicate such service. But when there 
is a need the co-op methods will regulate 
private industry far more effectively than 
laws enacted in legislative halls or regula- 
tions promulgated by boards and commis- 
sions. 

In a world of resources so great that no one 
should want for things that make a better 
living, we see a comparatively few people 
living in affluence and a great majority 
wanting for food or clothing or health or 
opportunity. 

This is not always because the few people 
wish the rest to go without, but because we 
have not yet been able to devise adequate 
and equitable systems of distribution. Over 
75 percent of our population live in towns 
and cities. They live there primarily be- 
cause the things they desire for their families 
are more easily accessible. They have bet- 
ter shops. They have more schools. They 
have more varied forms of entertainment— 
beside concentration of business opportunity. 

It is very difficult to argue for a decentrali- 
zation of population in the face of this and 
it will be very difficult to make much head- 
way along this road until a complete and 
coordinated system of transportation is 
devised. 

We have a really magnificent system of 
railroads. We have air lines which in peace- 
time have connected our larger cities. We 
have an elaborate highway system over which 
fieets of trucks and millions of automobiles 
normally perform a tremendous Service. 
To a lesser extent we have waterways and 
pipe lines. But at the same time we have 
operators of these various methods of trans- 
portation working not only independently of 
other methods but actually against them and 
ina hostile manner. The ultimate consumer, 
whether on farm or in the city, pays for the 
cost of much uneconomic competition. 
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America must get away from the old nar- 
row and selfish viewpoint on transportation 
and put into effect a fully coordinated system 
utilizing to proper advantage airways, rail- 
ways, highways, waterways, and pipe lines, 
each occupying its proper place and all fairly 
and impartially regulated. 

Since I have had any connection with Gov- 
ernment, different transportation systems 
have constantly striven for unfair advantages 
over others, hiring the ablest and most ex- 
pensive lawyers, infesting legislative halis 
with their lobbies, maintaining uneconomic 
services in many cases and charging the cost 
of ail to the public. 

Aviation has now entered the picture and 
will soon be in the field of transportation 
to an extent which the wildest imagination 
has not dreamed of. Even in the midst of 
war transportation agencies engage in a ter- 
rifle struggle for post-war advantages. The 
allocation of trade routes and the regulation 
of transportation is bound to be one of our 
most vital post-war problems. If handled 
fairly and soundly, the result will be more 
business for railroads, more business for air 
lines, and more business for trucking com- 
panies. If handled on a special privilege 
basis, it will mean special advantages for 
certain groups, which will result in less busi- 
ness for all and more costly services for the 
people. 

As rural electric lines wind their way into 
communities previously unserved, bringing 
better living and more efficient production to 
these localities, they will pave the way for 
the relocation of much of our population and 
many industries. 

Cities that at first thought themselves 
blessed by the allocation of immense wartime 
industries are now frankly worried. While 
the people pray for the ending of this war, 
yet in another sense they dread it. Whole- 
sale bankruptcy of large communities and 
wholesale Federal relief is bound to come un- 
less we look and plan ahead. 

IT have faith to believe that we are capable 
of planning in such a way that economic dis- 
aster need not follow the most costly war in 
the world’s history. I foresee the time when 
our rural communities, such as are repre- 
sented here today, will be easily accessible for 
millions of our citizens who do not necessarily 
depend directly upon the land for their 
income. 

The development of aviation, traveling with 
unprecedented speed as a war necessity, will 
make this possible. Distances will be anni- 
hilated. Our splendid system of large air- 
ports now being built will be necessary only 
for large-scale commercial transportation of 
passengers and freight. I expect to see the 
time in the not far distant future when one 
can travel at an average of 250 miles an hour 
at a rate of 1 cent a mile. This is entirely 
possible and practicable. 

It will not be necessary to have expensive 
landing fields for personal and local travel, 
for we shall have airplanes that will land in 
our front yards safely. Rural dwellers are 
the greatest consumers of goods. If people 
locate their homes all over our green coun- 
tryside, it will necessitate the transportation 
of merchandise amounting to many times 
the present need. 

Railroads need not fear the competition of 
the airplane except in occasional instances. 
In making decentralization possible, air 
transportation will give a longer and more 
profitable lease on life to the rails. 

To build a better rural life, electricity will 
be used in ever-increasing amounts. Electric 
power today is too costly over most of our 
Nation. It is costly because the consumers 
are required to pay for overcapitalization, 
legislative lobbies, dummy officials, excessive 
holding-company charges, and other unwar- 
ranted costs brought on by the shortsighted- 
ness and avidity of the promoters of 20 years 
ago. 


The excuse generally given for the high 
rates today is that widows and orphans own 
a large percentage of the stock in these cor- 
porations, and, anyway, the present manage- 
ment is not to blame for what their predeces- 
sors did. In building for our better rural 
life, we must make available to all people 
greater quantities of electric power at very 
much cheaper rates. 

It is little less than criminal to permit 
mighty sources of power such as the St. Law- 
rence River to lie idle and undeveloped in 
this day and age. Twenty years ago the 
private utilities thought the power rights 
on the St. Lawrence were worth more than 
a billion dollars to them. Failing to secure 
such rights, they have successfully blocked its 
development to this time. 

Our foreign enemies make the fullest use 
of electric power. Their farms and their in- 
dustries are almost fully electrified. It is 
largely because of this that they have been 
able to carry on the war. Yet we have let 
a little group of self-centered men jeopardize 
our national defense by preventing the de- 
velopment of this power for the public gocd. 

It is almost incomprehensible that, while 
we are maintaining armed forces which will 
soon approach 10,000,000 men, there should 
be anyone who still opposes the public de- 
velopment of the great sources of electric 
power which we so badly need. This same 
power would go far in peacetime toward 
building better rural communities. 

I do not advocate retail distribution of 
power by the Federal Government. That 
should be done through cooperative, munic- 
ipal, or private systems where such systems 
will perform the service at a price which 
will return a reasonable profit only on a 
legitimate and actual investment. 

Great progress has been made during the 
last few years in the processing of foods. 
The war has given a boom to the dehydration 
process, so that fruits, vegetables, milk, and 
eggs are reduced to a fraction of their nat- 
ural weight for overseas transportation. 

Another method of processing food has 
rapidly come to the front. It is especially 
adapted to communities served by the Rural 
Electrification Administration. That is the 
quick freezing process. There are now in the 
United States some 4,600 quick freezing 
locker plants—largely cooperative—which 
last year preserved three-quarters of a billion 
pounds of food. 

The field for these quick freezing plants is 
very large. The need is very urgent. Every 
community should have its processing plant 
for the curing, packing, and freezing of meat, 
fruit, and vegetables. After processing, these 
foods should be stored either in the com- 
munity locker storage or in the home storage 
plant. 

Especially during wartime can quick freez- 
ing plants be of vital service. They make it 
possible to save all surplus food from the 
farm during these times. They would make 
it possible during times of reduced income 
for farm people to literally live off the land 
as well as on it. 

There has been difficulty in persuading 
Washington officials to grant priorities for 
these community plants. The fact is that it 
only requires half as much strategic mate- 
rial to build a quick-freezing plant of a 
given capacity, which can be used over and 
over and over, as it does to put the same 
amount of food in tin cans which can be 
used only once. Commercial packers appear 
to be far more successful in getting priority 
allocation of materials than do the rural 
communities. I think we can well spend 
some of our time in seeking cut the reason 
for this and pointing out to these public 
officials the error of their ways. 

I have attempted to point cut to you only 
a few of the things which we should do in 
building for a better rural life. The rural 
power line is a necessity, Over those wires 
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we must send power at a price which will 
permit it to be used to the fullest advantage. 

Coordinated transportation systems will 
distribute the necessities and luxuries of life 
to all parts of rural America as well as de- 
liver the production of the farms to the city 
consumers swiftly and economically. 

Food-processing plants will improve the 
quality of our food and cut the cost of liv- 
ing. 

Aviation will annihilate distances, making 
it possible to decentralize industry, or, if in- 
dustry remains centralized, to decentralize 
those that are employed in it. 

So I conclude by reminding you again of 
the duty which we have of holding the home 
front. Let us all work together against the 
day when our boys return from the battle- 
fields and take up once more the pursuits of 
peace. Let us, while they are away from 
home, carry on in building for a better rural 
life. 


A Wartime Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
I made at the Y. M. C. A. Forum, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, January 18, 1943, on the 
subject A Wartime Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Fighting a war is primarily an executive 
job. Military operations must be decisive. 
There must be centralized command. Our 
Constitution prescribes that there shall be 
one Commander in Chief, the President. It 
does not, however, suspend the duties of 
Congress. It expects that Congress shall co- 
operate with the President and that he shall 
cooperate with Congress in winning the war. 
This means that while the 531 Members of 
Congress must not interfere with the com- 
mand of the Army and Navy, they do have 
many important functions in the war. 
Among these are the following: 

1. To the public: Congress is the natural 
agency for developing and preserving pop- 
ular unity. Its Members constantly speak 
to, with, and for the people for whom and 
by whom the war is fought and financed. 
It is the natural guardian of the constitu- 
tional rights of each individual citizen. It 
is itself the constitutional agent through 
which the people as a whole may express 
their views and determine many national 
policies. Upon it rests the responsibility for 
the declaration of war by act of Congress. 
Upon the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, rests the responsibility 
for the treaty of peace. 

2. To the purse: Congress has the powers 
of appropriation and taxation in war as well 
as in peace. 

3. To the President: Congress can help in 
the conduct of the war by stating clearly in the 
acts f Congress the extent to which it finds 
it wise to delegate discretion to the Executive. 
Unless so defined there may be a conflict of 
opinion between the Executive and Congress 
as to where the limits of his discretion end 
in view of his primary constitutional obliga- 
tion to preserve, protect, and defend the life 
of the Nation. When so defined by act of 
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Congress signed by the President, it provides 
a clarifying working agreement. The need 
for this is y great as total war 
brings into the military field, not only armed 
forces on the firing line, but producers of 
equipment, food, and clothing. Total war 
also involves economic warfare touching upon 
both international and local problems of sup- 
ply and demand. It calls for economic sta- 
bility at home as the foundation for mili- 
tary operations at the front. 

4. Investigations: Congress has the power 
and duty to supervise closely, through con- 
stant investigations, the use made by the 
Executive and his agents, of the discretion 
vested in him. 

5. Appointments: The Senate has the duty 
to pass upon the appointment of all major 
Officers of the United States. It may vest, 
however, the appointment of such inferior 
officers as it thinks proper, in the President 
atone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments. 

6. Post-war obligations: After the war Con- 
gress has a special duty to— 

(a) Recapture discretion that was dele- 
gated for war purposes. 

(b) Reestablish private enterprise as the 
foundation of our economy. x 

(e) Determine many questions of interna- 
tional policy. 


Tke Job of the Seventy-eighth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


Or OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me before the Akron Junior 
Chamber of Commerce on January 28, 
1943, on the subject The Job of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Seventy-eighth Congress meets in a 
great national crisis. It meets in the midst 
of confusion, confusion in government, and 
confusion in the minds of the people. It 
meets with the confidence of the people, who 
look to it to cure every ill, to straighten out 
all the tangles, and to make itself the victory 
Congress. The hopes for it are so high that 
they may well concern any sincere Member. 
No legislative body can do what is apparently 
expected of it by many, for in the long run 
no group of 531 legislators can run a war or 
win a war. The actual operations of the 
Army must be under the direction and re- 
sponsibility of the Commander in Chief. 
Even the administration of detailed controls 
over the civilian population must be primarily 
the responsibility of the executive depart- 
ments. 

And yet the functions of Congress are vital 
to the effective conduct of the war. It rep- 
resents the people of the United States, their 
views, their hopes, their rights and freedoms, 
their aspirations, as no one else in Washing- 
ton does or probably can do. It has very dis- 
tinct fields in which it can forward or hinder 
the progress of the war. It alone has any 
power or interest to defend and perpetuate 
the essentials of the American way of life. 
Oniy Congress can assure the people that that 
way of life will be utterly restored at the end 
of the war. 


We are in the midst of a war with the great- 
est military nations of the world, perhaps the 
greatest military nations of all time. We 
have fought for a year and fought success- 
fully, but essentially the work that we have 
done is only preparatory to the main battle. 
We have seen the Nation reorganized from a 
peaceful nation to a nation whose whole avail- 
able strength is directed toward the winning 
of the war. We have been willing to submit 
to temporary Fascist controls in order that we 
may assure the end of fascism. 

Whatever cur differences may have been 
before the war as to the wisdom of entering 
that war before we were attacked, there is 
no one today who doubts the justice of our 
cause, no one who is not thrilled by the ex- 
hibition of the tremendous strength of 
America in the support of that cause. We 
are at war to bring an end to the theory that 
might makes right; to bring an end to the 
theory that any nation has the right to 
attack its neighbors; to bring an end to the 
philosophy that any nation has a right to 
persecute and starve and slaughter any of 
its people. Hitler, Mussolini, the Japanese 
Army have sought to glorify force, and we 
intend once and for all to prove that justice 
and freedom in this world shall forever 
prevail over brute force. 

I have said that we must be thrilled by 
the exhibition of the tremendous strength 
of the United States, certainly the greatest 
productive nation in the world. I have 
criticized the manner in which the war has 
been conducted and I intend to criticize 
again, but I want to pay tribute to the heads 
of the executive departments who have built 
from almost nothing a tremendous army, 
have improved our Navy, have initiated the 
greatest building effort of all time, and trans- 
formed the industrial system of the United 
States. Because I see the faults that have 
developed and the manner in which our 
effort can be improved, I don’t want to he 
thought to lack appreciation for the accom- 
plishment which has resulted from the sin- 
cerity, honesty, and ability of so many thou- 
sand leaders in our war effort. 


1. IT IS THE DUTY OF CONGRESS TO GIVE WHOLE- 
HEARTED SUPPORT TO THE WAR EFFORT 


What are the functions of Congress today? 
Of course, first of all, it can give whole- 
hearted support to the war effort. That isa 
simple task, and there isn't any difference 
of opinion that exists anywhere about it. It 
is easy to pass appropriations and give au- 
thority to the executive departments to act, 
almost too easy. There is no doubt that 
Congress will take any action which is neces- 
sary to success in the war, but Congress can- 
not actually conduct the war. 


2. TT IS THE DUTY OF CONGRESS TO OBSERVE, IN- 
VESTIGATE, CRITICIZE, AND CORRECT BY LEGIS- 
LATIVE ACTION 


Congress is and must be largely in the 
position of an observer, a jury determining 
the correctness of the acts of others. Par- 
ticularly in time of war its job is to investi- 
gate the conduct of the war and of the vari- 
ous departments, and to criticize that con- 
duct. If the criticism is justified, it must 
correct by legislative action. Sometimes I 
get letters accusing me of too much criticism, 
but remember that one of the legitimate 
functions of Congress is criticism. It is pe- 
culiarly our duty to srouse the public inter- 
est necessary to secure corrective legislation 
by pointing out the defects which have al- 
ready developed. Nothing so distinguishes 
a democratic form of government as the 
freedom of criticism which exists in Eng- 
land, for instance, today, and does not exist 
in Germany or Japan. Too many Officials 
Gesire to suppress criticism simply because 
they think that it will give some comfort to 
the enemy to know that there is such criti- 
cism, or because they don’t want their own 
mistakes to be dragged into the light of day. 
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Even if the enemy does get some comfort for 
a few moments, he is welcome to it so far 
as I am concerned, because the maintenance 
of the right of criticism will do the country 
maintaining it much more good than it will 
ever do the enemy. It is the only way in 
which bureaucrats can be shaken from the 
ruts into which they too frequently fall. 
President Wilson once said that criticism 
in time of war was even more than 
in time of peace. Attorney General Biddle 
said recently: “Government can live only on 
criticism.” 


3. CRITICISM OF CURRENT MILITARY AND NAVAL 
POLICIES MUST BE RESTRAINED 


Criticism should be both temperate and 
constructive, and in the field of current 
military and naval operations it can hardly 
rise to a higher level than that of a sugges- 
tion to the Commander in Chief. It is im- 
possible for civilians and for Members of Con- 
gress to have the information which is nec- 
essary to form a military or naval judgment 
in advance. 

It is an expert question on which we must 
follow the advice of experts. If their policies 
fail, we must seek for other generals or other 
admirals. Who except the General Staff can 
really tell where and when we can successfully 
open a second front? Who knows one-tenth 
of the problems faced by General Eisenhower 
when he landed in North Africa? How silly 
for our know-it-all Communists and others 
who pretend to a knowledge of international 
problems, but who really have no more infor- 
mation than you or I, to set themselves up 
against the military judgment of a man in 
command of the American Army 4,000 miies 
away. So also, if a question arises in Con- 
gress between the construction of battleships 
or carriers or airplanes, or regarding the 
equipment needed by our Army, I intend to 
follow the advice of the men who alone know 
the real story of this war. 

But there are certain circumstances under 
which even military and naval policies must 
be criticized and controlled by Congress. 
First, when the actual result shows the fail- 
ure of existing policy. Second, when the serv- 
ices themselves cannot settle their differences 
of opinion. Third, and most important, when 
military policy conflicts with other essential 
war interests. 

I see no reason why we should not expose 
and point out those failures in military policy 
which require an immediate change to pre- 
vent further disaster. We can see now the 
lack of coordination between the Army and 
Navy and the careless practices within both 
forces, which led to the disaster of Pearl Har- 
bor. We can see now that if we had acted 
promptly in building up our air force, even 
from the time when the Germans showed 
the power of the air, we might have provided 
enough planes to defend the Philippines and 
hamstring the Japanese advance to the south. 
The English had shown that a land-based air 
force could defend an island against invasion, 
and yet a year later we had only a handful of 
planes, many of them obsolete, to defend the 
Philippines. Congress authorized 6,000 Army 
planes in May 1939. If there had been 1,000 
modern planes in the Philippines 2½ years 
later we could probably have prevented the 
landing of Japanese troops on Luzon and the 
tragedy of Butaan. 

Secondly, a difference of opinion some- 
times develops between the armed services 
themselves with regard to questions of or- 
ganization. This is true, for instance, with 
regard to the question of an independent 
Air Force, for as a general thing neither 
Army nor Navy is willing to agree to such 
independence. It happens that this has been 
the subject of serious consideration by the 
Secretary of War, and he seems to have solved 
it for the present by making the Air Force 
practically an independent unit. In fact, to 
read Ernie Pyle’s column from Africa one 
would conclude that the American ground 
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forces were there only for the protection of 
the Air Force. There is still serious ques- 
tion, however, whether the organization of 
our armed forces is correct, whether the 
conflict of authority is not a serious handi- 
cap. While Congress should move with the 
greatest care in overruling the administrative 
recommendations, still it must ultimately 
be Congress that decides whether a better 
form of military and naval organization 
should be prescribed. Should the War and 

Navy D ents be consolidated in one 

department? Should the War Council con- 

sist of more than the three men who are 
now directing military and naval policy? 

Should there be even more consolidation of 

command than there is today, particularly 

in the Pacific? 

4. CONGRESS MUST DETERMINE SIZE OF ARMY 
WHEN IT CONFLICTS WITH OTHER ESSENTIAL 
WAR INTERESTS 
But the most important function of Con- 

gress relating to the Army arises when the 

interests of the Army conflict with those of 
other essential war purposes. For instance, 

Congress is beginning to concern itself with 

the question of the size of the Army. As long 

as it is only a question of the number of men 
necessary to do a specific job, I feel that we 
must accept the judgment of the War De- 
partment. I have never had much doubt 
that we could support 10,000,000 men in 
the armed forces and still do all the other 
work which must be done; and that is the 
limit of present plans as far as they have 
been officially announced. But there is; of 
course, a point at which the size of the Army 
may conflict with the work which must 
necessarily be done at home and which may 
well be as important as the military opera- 
tions. 

The War Department is inclined to 
of every objection to the size of its Army by 
the claim that the opponents are really con- 
cerned with preserving civilian comforts 
which many of the soldiers have long had to 
forego. But the question is much deeper 
than that. We cannot starve our people at 
home. If we don't ship food to England, the 
whole backbone of England’s war effort may 
be broken. The shipment of food to Puerto 

Rico takes a few ships from the Army in 

Africa, and yet we cannot starve the people 

of Puerto Rico in order to maintain a larger 

army abroad. Some shipping must be allot- 
ted. We must produce some food for the 
populations of countries which we occupy, 
like Algeria, or they tell us that our armies 
there will have a much more difficult task. 
Then there is the production of munitions 
and supplies for our own Army and Navy, 
for the English, the Russians, and the Chi- 
nese, and we can’t permit interference with 
the building of ships to carry them, or with 
their transportation by rail or truck. We 
cannot allot rubber to the Army to an extent 
which will prevent many workmen from 
reaching the place where they make muni- 
tions. We cannot take steel from the rail- 
roads to an extent which will break down the 
transportation of products needed for war 
purposes or essential civilian purposes. We 
cannot take so many men for the Army that 
there are not enough men to raise the neces- 
sary foodstuffs and munitions for ourselves 
and our allies. Some claim that the applica- 
tion of 10,000,000 men to the armed forces 
is dangerous, and point to the shortage of 
manpower which has developed on the farms. 

That shortage is serious, and farm production 

next year will be reduced from this year. But 

I believe that an intelligent over-all man- 

power plan can solve the problem, and with- 

out a system of forced labor. In some lo- 
cations many men are available and the 
employment of women workers in large num- 
bers has only begun. In any event, there is 

a point beyond which we cannot go, and it 

seems that Congress must determine where 

that point is. 


Many of the problems which we face in- 
volve the same general question, How far 
can we change civilian practices and living 
standards and demands without hurting the 
war effort as a whole more than we help it? 
Congress must decide the principle and some 
of the problems. For instance, it is proposed 
to shut down many plants, like sugar refin- 
eries, making essential civilian goods, and 
concentrate all manufacture in the remain- 
ing sugar refineries in order to save manpower. 
Is it necessary or wise? 

It is proposed to stop the construction of 
essential flood walls at Portsmouth and Cin- 
cinnati, the completion of which would pro- 
tect war industries at those points. Will the 
number of men required by that work really 
interfere in any way with the progress of 
the war, considering that they may avert a 
serious stoppage later of war production? Is 
it necessary to order many small businesses 
to quit operations because they use small 
amounts of materials also used by the Army, 
as has been done in the case of some station- 
ery manufacturers? Is it necessary to close 
all the barber shops and hairdressers because 
several hundred tons of steel a year are nec- 
essary for razors and repairs? Some of these 
questions are purely administrative, but un- 
derlying them all is the great basic problem 
of the necessary limit of our war effort. We 
begin to see that there is such a limit, and 
that the United States, with 5 percent of the 
world’s population, even with its tremendous 
industrial power, cannot conquer the entire 
world by itself. Up to this time there has 
been no comprehensive planning for the ci- 
vilian population, no over-all study to deter- 
mine what activities are really essential or 
desirable, or even though they are not essen- 
tial because they interfere so slightly with 
the war plans. It seems to me that many 
departments have been guided rather by the 
purpose of making everything as inconven- 
ient as possible for the people in order to 
teach them that they are at war than by 
any real necessity. My own view is that most 
of the theorists have been much too anxious 
to upset every established custom, every es- 
tablished business, long before any real ne- 
cessity has arisen for such action and when 
that necessity may never arise. Now, we 
need some department of Government con- 
cerned with protecting essential war effort 
at home against the war effort abroad. That 
is one reason I believe that over-all man- 
power control and over-all control of pro- 
duction should be under civilian directors. 

There was no constructive thought on the 
subject of selective service. The Seventy- 
seventh Congress was largely to blame be- 
cause it accepted without real study the usual 
proposal of the administration that it be 
given the power to do anything it chose to do. 
Careful planning should have determined the 
ages and family status of the men who should 
be taken into the Army, and the men who 
should go into the war industry, and the men 
who should remain in civilian industry. 
Priorities should have been established by 
age groups, physical qualifications, and fam- 
ily status. I introduced two bills to carry 
out such a system, but it has remained hit- 
or-miss from the beginning. 

For months no one did anything about the 
question of family allowances for the de- 
pendents of draftees. It was only because I 
introduced a bill, and some few of us main- 
tained a constant criticism of the condi- 
tions, that finally a democratic bill was in- 
troduced and passed. There isn't any doubt 
that criticism can accomplish results, and 
that there are fundamental questions which 
Congress should assume to decide by definite 
legislation. 

5. CONGRESS SHOULD DEAL WITH GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATION, PARTICULARLY IN THE MANY 
CONFLICTS BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS 
Another failure in which Congress must 

investigate and legislate is that of Govern- 
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ment organization. It is true that we passed 
an act, known as the Overman Act, giving the 
President full power to reorganize the Gov- 
ernment and transfer bureaus as he sees fit. 
In a few instances that power has been well 
exercised, as in the consolidation of the 
housing agencies, but in general it has left 
the Government in as great confusion today 
as it has ever been. Departments overlap and 
fight each other regarding jurisdiction. Five 
agencies operate in South America: The 
State Department, the Board of Economic 
Warfare, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Rockefeller Bureau of Inter- 
American Relations, and the Department of 
Agriculture. They compete between them- 
selves not only for power, but in dishing out 
the largest sums to South American govern- 
ments and suppliers. In spite of the Jeffers 
consolidation in rubber, rubber is still the 
concern of three or four bureaus. Agencies 
like the Price Administration and the Board 
of Economic Warfare cut across the com- 
modity controls of rubber, food, and steel. 
There is no doubt in my mind that Congress 
should adopt, and adopt promptly, an or- 
ganization similar to that of the World War, 
in which one man has everything to say 
about food, another man everything to say 
about rubber, another man everything about 
munitions, the heads of each section to sit 
with the President in a war council to co- 
ordinate all policies. 

Congress can accomplish something in con- 
solidating and organizing departments even 
over administrative opposition, though it is 
slow work. Senator Austin, of Vermont, and 
I both introduced bills long before the war 
started to set up a war resources adminis- 
tration with a single head to control the 
production of war material. This was in 
accord with the plan of the World War, long 
approved by the Army and Navy. The Presi- 
dent was so unwilling to delegate authority 
that he set up instead a seven-man board 
without even a chairman, the old Council on 
National Defense. Later, public opinion 
forced him into the inefficient Knudsen- 
Hillman Office of Production Management, 
with a board of four. Action in Congress on 
our bills was blocked, but, finally, 2 years 
after the bills were first introduced, the or- 
ganization recommended was adopted in the 
War Production Board, headed by Donald 
Nelson. No one questions the wisdom of that 
form of organization today, no matter how 
many the mistakes which have been made 
in some of its bureaus. 


6. CONGRESS SHOULD INVESTIGATE AND CRITICIZE 
EVEN METHODS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Congress cannot administer, but it does 
have the duty to investigate the various 
methods of administration pursued by the 
different departments and even by the Army 
and Navy. There is not so much to be done 
on these matters by way of legislation, but the 
operations of the Truman committee show 
how effective investigation and criticism can 
be in securing an improvement. A large part 
of public dissatisfaction relates rather to 
these methods of administration than to the 
controls themselves. There is vast public 
dissatisfaction with the uselessly compli- 
cated questionnaires and red tape of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, though no 
one questions the necessity of controlling 
truck transportation today. The inequalities 
and the stupidities and complications of the 
rationing system have created public resent- 
ment against the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, although some rationing is undoubtedly 
necessary. Businessmen are willing to have 
prices controlled, but they object to the arbi- 
trary procedure of the Price Administration. 

The truth is that these bureaus are full 
of theorists who have no administrative ex- 
perience and have never had the slightest 
contact with, or knowledge of, the businesses 
they are trying to regulate. In the World 
War the Food Administration informed each 
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trade of the purpose sought by control, and | 8. CONGRESS MUST BLOCK EXCESSIVE POWER AND 


asked the trade to recommend its own regu- 
lations. The Administrator made any nec- 
essary changes and asked the trade to en- 
force them. The regulations were fitted to 
the infinite variations of each situation, and 
the members of the trade were on their honor 
to obey. Last war we wrote into the price- 
control law elaborate provisions for trade 
committees and agreements upon which con- 
trol could be based. They have been practi- 
cally ignored. The Government bureaus 
have inherited from the New Deal a complete 
distrust of business and an attitude which 
treats every businessman as a crook until he 
proves otherwise. New controls are an- 
nounced without consultation with those 
concerned, and acceptances demanded by 
threats of crackdowns, These methods are 
not the methods which secure cooperation and 
obedience from the American people. My 
impression is now that the November elec- 
tion itself has already effected some improve- 
ment. Constant investigation and criticism 
by Congress, such as that being done by the 
Truman committee and our Small Business 
Committees in the House and Senate, should 
definitely reform the conditions which have 
existed. 


7. CONGRESS HAS THE DUTY OF DISTRIBUTING 
EQUALLY THE BURDEN OF THE WAR 


Congress has the control over appropria- 
tions and Congress imposes the taxes. It is 
almost impossible to refuse appropriations 
claimed to be necessary for the conduct of 
the war, but the Members of the present 
Congress are determined that there shall be 
as little waste as possible. The Republicans 
have proposed a joint staff for the two Com- 
mittees on Appropriations to investigate 
thoroughly every request of the executive de- 
partments. They are determined to elimi- 
nate everything that is not essential for the 
conduct of the war. The war expenditures 
themselves should be carefully scrutinized. 

But at best war is a wasteful adventure. 
The public debt will be $200,000,000,000 by a 
year from July, and the very size of that 
debt threatens the value of all the savings 
which any American has made. In fact, 
apart from war casualties, the burden of the 
war is likely to fall more heavily on the own- 
ers of the property than on anyone else. The 
distribution of the burden between our citi- 
zens is determined primarily by the tax laws 
and the regulation of wages and prices. It 
is not an easy task. Everyone can see his 
own burdens, and the burdens of others 
appear to him to be light. We have gone into. 
this war with the theory that no one shall 
profit from the war if we can prevent it. 
Excess profits of corporations are taxed at 
80 percent and normal profits at 40 percent, 
so that more than half of all profits go to the 
Government, and the money left to corpora- 
tions this year is considerably less than in 
1940 and 1941. Wages have increased, but 
not much more than prices. Farm prices 
have increased, but not much more than 
farm costs, There are inequalities, and in 
order to prevent a still more dangerous in- 
crease of debt, Congress must increase taxes 
further. 

It 1s the function of Congress to see that 
no group enjoys special privileges. In most 
fields it has succeeded, but it has probably 
been too easy in the case of labor. No regu- 
lation of labor unions has been imposed. The 
closed shop and the check-off have been ex- 
tended far beyond their status at the begin- 
ning of the war. Congress certainly has the 
job of seeing that the growing strength of 
labor unions is accompanied by an equal 
responsibility, such as has long been im- 
posed on corporations. It has the job of 
seeing that no man shall inspire a strike 
which interferes with essential production. 
The Government can force any employer to 
do anything which it demands, but it has 
no such power over the employee. 


OTHERWISE 

SYSTEM 

There is no doubt in my mind that many 
members of the administration have delib- 
erately sought power much greater than re- 
quired for the war, for the purpose of ex- 
tending the regulation of business and indi- 
viduals with a view to the continuation of 
such regulation after the war. Every law 
that has been written has requested wide- 
open power. The President sought power to 
set aside all tariff and immigration laws be- 
cause of a few minor provisions which inter- 
fered with the simplicity of war control. 
Because the Secretary of War desired to ap- 
propriate a few machine tools, a law was 
introduced giving him power to seize any 
kind of property, real or personal, in the 
United States. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation sought the right to form cor- 
porations to engage in any business what- 
ever. The first draft of the inflation-control 
law proposed to give the President arbitrary 
power to fix wages and prices by any system 
which he saw fit to adopt. 

Even before the last election, we were able 
to cut down very often the powers that were 
requested, but in most cases they were still 
wider than justified by war necessity. We 
have been able to attach a limitation in 
nearly every case to terminate the emer- 
gency grants of power when the war ends. 
But the end of the war is an indefinite time, 
and Congress must have the independence 
when the end of the war has in fact occurred 
to declare the termination of these powers. 
For there is real danger after the war that 
an attempt will be made to extend these 
powers indefinitely, Under the guise of war, 
various New Deal projects are purshed for- 
ward. There is a proposal on the President's 
desk to put the Government into the busi- 
ness of lumbering and spend $100,000,000 in 
financing sawmills and so-called independent 
operators. It is claimed that the effort is 
only to produce more lumber for the war, but 
the people who are urging it believe in the 
socialization of our forests. The war was 
seized upon at once as an excuse to nation- 
alize the employment services of the Union 
and to forward the nationalization of unem- 
ployment compensation, which has long been 
sought by the Federal bureaucrats. 

After the adjournment of Congress and 
with public opinion concentrated on the war, 
the Securities Exchange Commission has is- 
sued new proxy rules, imposing a tremendous 
burden on corporations whose every effort is 
bent toward the prosecution of the war. At 
the last session an effort was made to push 
through a bill appropriating $300,000,000 for 
Federal aid to common school education on 
the ground that education was essential to the 
war, The people of the United States have 
indicated very clearly their doubt and dis- 
trust regarding the further progress of the 
New Deal, of a tremendous increase in Fed- 
eral power, of an infringement on individual 
freedom and freedom of enterprise. Cer- 
tainly it is the duty of Congress to hold open 
the entire question of social reform and Gov- 
ernment regulation until we have finished 
the all-important task of winning the war. 

Furthermore, there have been very obvious 
cases of usurpation of power, like the order 
limiting salaries to $25,000 after taxes, the 
Manpower Commissioner’s orders freezing 
labor in industrial plants, and Office of Price 
Administration orders like that which pro- 
hibits pleasure driving. The tendency of 
Government departments today is to make 
laws as they please, with little regard to their 
statutory authority, and rely on the patriot- 
ism of the people to secure 50-percent com- 
pliance. Certainly it is the function of Con- 
gress to prevent the use of the war to extend 
and usurp Executive power. Undoubtedly 
many liberties must be suspended during the 
war, but Congress should be alert to see that 
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no liberty is suspended unless it is absolutely 
necessary for success in the war. There is 
no use in fighting for freedom throughout the 
world if we wake up at the end of the war 
to find that we have lost that freedom at 
home. We must live under a rule of law or 
we will be no different from the Germans and 
the Japanese, whose lawlessness we condemn. 
Where more power is really needed, Congress 
can give that power by legislation. Undoubt- 
edly it is more work to draft the right kind of 
legislation, but it can be done, and it can give 
the necessary power within the framework of 
our Constitution, and preserve those rights 
which American citizens must enjoy in war- 
time as in time of peace. Let me quote from 
the resolution adopted last month by the 
Corporation of Yale University the need of 
maintaining the fundamental features of 
American life even in time of war: 

“The corporation wishes to impress upon 
Yale graduates and upon the general public 
the danger of the impoverishment of the Na- 
tion’s mind and soul, should the less tangible 
values of our culture be allowed to shrivel 
while our energies are devoted to the task 
of winning a war to maintain them. Of 
what worth is freedom from want, if our 
minds be on a lower intellectual level; or 
freedom from fear if we have a less cultured 
life to defend; or freedom of speech if we 
have poorer thoughts to express; or freedom 
of religion if we bring a less enlightened faith 
to the worship of God?” 


9. CONCLUSION 


In short, the job of Congress is to take 
every act which will contribute in any way 
to the winning of the war, and at the same 
time keep open for decision after the war, or 
at least until the end is in sight, final de- 
cision on great controversial questions of 
policy. It must insure the ability of the peo- 
ple to return to a system of free enterprise 
and local self-government, a system in which 
only those laws can be enforced which have 
been adopted by Congress. It must leave 
the people free to choose between a national- 
ist policy or an internationalist policy, or any 
combination of the two. 


The Spirit of Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me at Chicago, Ill., on De- 
cember 16, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, fellow Americans, Amer- 
ica has ever been the land where the spirit of 
liberation has found a home. 

This spirit of liberation—that which will 
free us from intolerance, bigotry, class and 
race hatred—we must feed into our very 
souls. Washington did it. Lincoln did it, 
Him whom the Christian world calls the 
Wayshower, a Jew who walked through Pales- 
tine 1,900 years ago, He did it. And George 
Washington Carver, a great Negro American, 
does it today. Many other living Americans 
are doing it. If we as a people want to make 
America a true master race—a race which 
will build a better world—we must all do it— 
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feed our souls with the spirit of the “larger 
freedom” in which there is no guile. 

We must cast out the miasma of intoler- 
ance and hate and thus expand our freedoms. 
If we do this, surely His presence will go 
with this people as His presence went with 
Moses, with Washington, and with the great 
spirits of all time. 

All the prophets, sages, and saviours of the 
race have emphasized the need of breaking 
through the veil of human limitation to an 
inheritance as children of one father—as 
freedom’s children. This is an individual 
job, no one else can do it for another. It 
presents to each of us an opportunity for a 
glorious adventure. 

The trouble with most of us individuals is 
that we have become groove-minded. We are 
deep down in the rut of our business or voca- 
tion so that when an opportunity for high 
adventure comes we are not ready for it. 

You remember the story of Moses. He was 
told by the God of Israel to go down into 
Egypt to save his people, and Moses answered, 
even as you and I, “Who am I, Lord?” 

In other words, “Who am I to do this job? 
I cannot do it. I have no background, no 
experience.” 

But something happened to Moses which 
made him the great leader. He was told that 
“My presence shall go with thee,” and he 
sensed the power that was in that message, 
and that made him the great leader. 

Today we Americans are told “My pres- 
ence shall go with thee.” It is for us then to 
go forward with the might of the Almighty 
back of us, gloriously adventuring for God 
and country. 

America in her beginnings saw the way and 
wrote the concept of equality into her basic 
law. Shall we present-day Americans ob- 
serve our own law or become lawbreakers? 
We hear much said about the good-neighbor 
policy in connection with our relationship 
with foreign nations. It would be well for 
us to remember that this policy has special 
application within our borders and between 
ourselves. 

America must never permit persecution 
of an individual, a group, or a race. We must 
take special care to see to it that there is no 
entering wedge of this kind now and in the 
post-war period. We know the technique of 
men like Hitler—blind men, hate-filled men. 
They have applied the rule “Divide and con- 
quer” on every front. No one must ever at- 
tempt to apply that technique on the home 
front in America. This Nation has always 
been the haven for the persecuted. God made 
America great because of that fact—great 
that we might in the critical days up ahead 
prove equal to aid in the solution of the 
critical problems of a tired and war-torn 
world. 

On the Statue of Liberty in New York Har- 
bor there are carved these words: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed, to 
me! 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


And America said to every one of our 
fathers as they came to these shores: 


“As you breathe the free air of our shores, 
Homeless wanderer, reaching home, 
Become one with us in freedom’s cause, 
Take the riches of our liberties, 

And repay the gift by becoming one of us, 
An American.” 


The world leadership America is called to 
now has not one iota in it of race or class 
hatred. As a free people, we are called upon 
to demonstrate to all peoples of the earth 
that we are free from Europe’s outmoded con- 
cepts, especially such as pogroms, class perse- 
cution, race persecution, anti-Semitism, taut- 
ening of class tensions. 


We must be on guard against the action of 
the demagogue. We must see to it that no 
one shell create cleavages among us Ameri- 
cans. We must get rid of the enemy within— 
not only within the Nation but within each 
one of us. Our fathers left Europe to get 
away from political oppression and terrorism 
and from political, economic, and social frus- 
tration, and here they found what they 
sought. Why did they find it here? Because 
that is what we, as a nation, meant when 
we wrote into the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, “that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

We followed that basic statement by em- 
bodying in our Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights that on this continent the purpose 
of government was to establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to all our people, and we said that 
government itself was prohibited from abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech and press and 
from making any law in respect to the estab- 
lishment of religion or interfering with the 
right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, and that neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude except as a punishment for crime 
shall exist within the borders of this land. 

In this hour of the world’s travail it is up 
to each one of us, as pillars of the state, to 
appreciate what a great country this is. When 
we do that we will start cleaning our own 
mental temples. The human mind must be 
made clean. It must get rid of hate, greed, 
bigotry, intolerance, all uncleanliness. This 
can be accomplished by our churches, by 
right education, by each of us dealing fairly 
in business and elsewhere with our brother— 
applying the Golden Rule in our daily lives. 
There is a Chinese proverb which states the 
same truth in these words: “If everyone would 
sweep in front of his own doorstep, the world 
would soon be clean.” 

The challenge that comes to each one of us 
is this, How can I be more fit to aid my 
country in this crisis? 

Lincoin answered that. In the critical war 
days he spent in Washington he recognized 
the need of having safety valves. That is 
why he was constantly telling funny stories. 
He knew that a sense of humor was impera- 
tively necessary—a good story released the 
taut muscles, the shattered nerves, and made 
the closed minds of his advisers workable 
again. He found in prayer—simple commun- 
ion with his Maker—another safety valve. 
He found in good reading, high thinking, and 
altruistic aid of his fellowmen another safety 
valve. No bigotry, no intolerance was his. 
He walked like the Master with his big hand 
clapsed to the hands of the lowly of earth. 
If we would be fit, we can imitate Lincoln. 

These remarks express a deep-rooted con- 
viction which I have. I am just one gen- 
eration off from the sod of Europe. My 
mother and father were immigrants. My 
mother came to this country with her parents 
when she was 3 years old, and my father 
came immediately after the Civil War 
when he was about 19 years old. America 
to them was home—a glorious home of op- 
portunity with friends and neighbors who 
stemmed from different racial roots, but who, 
like my parents, dug their roots deep into 
this soil of America and became a new 
breed—called the American. 

My friends, until the Japs struck at Pearl 
Harbor most Americans were hoping and 
praying that we would not get involved in 
this war. We as a people were divided on 
the issue of intervention or nonintervention. 
But on December 7, 1941, when the dastardly 
Jap like a thief in the night struck at our 
outpost in Hawaii, snuffing out over 3,000 
lives—from that date on, there was no ques- 
tion of what had to be done. Why? Be- 
cause the Axis Powers had intervened in our 
peace and threatened our liberty. From 
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that time on we—131 million Americans— 
became as one man, dedicated to the job of 
cleaning up the Axis and perpetuating the 
American way of life, on our continent, and 
everywhere else on the globe where people 
desire to accept the American way. And 
what a job we have done in 12 months! 
History has never seen the like—but that is 
another story we cannot tell tonight. 

In the American way, as I have indicated, 
there is no place for any of the Hitler con- 
cepts. 

Tonight our boys are in Africa under an 
American command. Up to date, for reasons 
satisfactory to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the Jewish people of Palestine have 
not been given an opportunity to fight, 
neither have the stateless Jews of Europe. 
We cannot take the time to discuss why this 
is so. I agree with the proclamation, signed 
by hundreds of the best citizens of this coun- 
try, that those whom Hitler has persecuted— 
and he has killed their kindred by the mil- 
lions—those who have survived certainly have 
a right to fight. I believe, further, that 
America should take an active hand in mak- 
ing possible the assembly of a Jewish con- 
tingent made up of the stateless Jews and 
the Palestine Jews. Let it be a sort of for- 
eign legion in the American Army. These 
fathers and these sons would make one of 
the greatest fighting forces in the world. 
They are the direct descendants of the Mac- 
cabees, who knew why they fought and knew 
how to fight. If we brought about the crea- 
tion of a Jewish contingent, we would not 
only be aiding the Jews but we would be 
aiding America, Manpower in this land is a 
problem. We read about it in every paper. 
It is a subject of continuous discussion in 
the Congress, and we have gone so far as to 
appoint a manpower czar. 

We who are here tonight feel it is not 
adequate to simply feel compassion for the 
Jews of Europe for what Hitler has done to 
them. We proclaim it is the right of the 
Jews of the Old World to live in freedom 
and equality, enjoying the rights and privi- 
leges of all other human beings, and we 
prociaim it is their right to fight for their 
homes and their loved ones and join the 
ranks of the liberators. 

It has been stated that probably a quarter 
of a million fighting men—the remnants of 
the tribes of Israel—could be raised to fight 
with the allies in Africa. They would make 
great fighters—fighting under the ancient 
banner of David. If this were done we 
would not have to transport as many troops 
to Africa. This would save our ships for 
transportation of foodstuffs and munitions 
and make sure that our 18- and 19-year-old 
lads would get adequate training. It would 
save some of our manpower which is so badly 
needed for production of munitions and 
foodstuffs in America. It would also make 
more men available for the Pacific front. 

So, from every viewpoint it would be a 
practical, feasible thing to do—to arm and 
5 the Palestinian and stateless Jews to 

But over and above this question of prac- 
ticality, America must take this step in order 
to save her own soul. We have always stood 
for the downtrodden of earth. We have al- 
ways been the moral arsenal of the world. 
We know now compassion is not enough. 
Tolerance and good will will not do the job. 
We are dealing with Hitler and Hirohito— 
forces of darkness. So we have indeed a 
duty to perform. All of the oppressed of earth 
are looking to America. Why? Because 
here is the home of the “spirit of liberation.” 
Here liberty obtains, and it is a flame which 
all the world may behold. 

Therefore, we agree with the conclusion 
stated in the proclamation on the moral 
rights of the stateless and Palestine Jew. 
“We the people of America recognize the 
solution of the age-old Jewish problem in 
Europe as one of the objectives of democracy 
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and as a preliminary condition to perma- 
nent peace in the world. We recognize the 
right of these Jews to return to their place 
among the free peoples of earth, and we 
recognize their right to fight as fellow part- 
ners in this war against our common foe.” 

As free men in a free land tonight, we 
exercise the right of petition to our Com- 
mander in Chief, presenting to him our sin- 
cere convictions on this subject of the arming 
and utilization of the Palestinian and state- 
less Jews. 

Let us Americans ever bear in mind what 
David said: “God is our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble“ He restor- 
eth my soul.” 


William McKinley the Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp excerpts from a statement I 
made on January 29, 1943, at Niles, Ohio, 
at the McKinley Centennial Celebration, 
on the subject William McKinley the 

an. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


The brief statement cut into the stone on 
the McKinley Monument at Canton after 
paying tribute to President McKinley's career 
as a soldier and statesman concludes with 
the following description of him: 

“Helper and leader of men—exemplar to 
his people of the virtues that build and con- 
serve the state society and home.” 

Especially in Ohio it is these personal char- 
acteristics of William McKinley, the man, 
that continue to hold the personal affection 
of those who knew him personally or have 
known of his career, It is these characteris- 
tics, which on the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth, bring out a gathering of 
loyal friends at the beautiful McKinley me- 
morial which has been erected at Niles, the 
place of his birth, in addition to that in 
which his body and that of his wife rest in 
Canton, 

In addition to his distinguished career as 
a soldier, Member of Congress, Governor, and 
war-time President, we pay tribute to him as 
a man and we may well emphasize his per- 
sonality, his family life, and his religion. 

While he is a man whose courage respond- 
ed to every demand of battle and of political 
or governmental contest, this courage was 
after all the natural product of a depth of 
conviction as to what his conduct should be 
which made all other conduct impossible for 
him, no matter what its hazard. He demon- 
strated this when, as a mess sergeant, he 
drove a mule team through heavy fire to 
deliver warm food to his men on the firing 
line. He demonstrated it again when he gal- 
loped through heavy shell fire to carry a 
message to a unit which had been separated 
from the rest of the troops and was in danger 
of destruction if his message did not reach 
it. He demonstrated this when he rose to 
the crises of the legislative debates in the 
House of Representatives and when, as Presi- 
dent, he faced the issues of the Spanish War. 
The characteristic, however, for which he is 
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more particularly and deeply remembered, is 
his understanding kindliness, He is one of 
the few Presidents who is said never to have 
lost his patience. 

The faith of officials in him was so great 
and their recognition of his purity of motive 
so clear, that it brought forth such remarks 
as that of Senator Cullom, of Illinois, after 
McKinley had overruled the Senator's recom- 
mendation for an appointment in his State. 
He said: Now, Mr. President, I could not get 
mad at you if I tried.“ This same sentiment 
was expressed by President McKinley him- 
self when he remarked to Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, after they had disagreed on 
Philippine policy, that “I shall always love 
you whatever you do.” McKinley loved his 
fellow man and thoroughly believed in the 
brotherhood of man. 

Of all McKinley's characteristics, however, 
the one which has most deeply impressed it- 
self upon the hearts of people of Ohio was 
his affection for and devotion to his invalid 
wife, Ida Saxton. McKinley also was deeply 
devoted to his mother. He was the seventh 
of her nine children. He was devoted to her 
throughout her long life. His wife was Ida 
Saxton, for whom he had the deepest affec- 
tion, and for whom he cared so well that al- 
though she was an invalid she herself sur- 
vived him. Their only two children died 
within 5 years after their marriage, and Mrs. 
McKinley was never strongh enough to be 
able thereafter to live a vigorous life, al- 
though her spirit and his care for her were 
such that she accompanied him throughout 
his career and on many of his trips. One of 
the best established of all personal incidents 
of his thoughtfulness of her is the habit 
which he formed while Governor of Ohio of 
always turning to wave to her in their room 
at the Neil House, as he crossed the street 
each morning to the State capitol. It is at 
this crossing that the McKinley monument 
now stands. 

Even more characteristic of his continuing 
thoughtfulness is the tradition that every 
afternoon at 3 o'clock he would again wave to 
his wife from the window of the Governor's 
office, which likewise faces the Neil House. 
Her condition was constantly a matter of con- 
cern to him and it occurred on many occa- 
sions that he would leave a Cabinet meeting 
in the White House to respond to some need 
of hers. When he had been fatally wounded 
while attending the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo, one of his primary concerns was 
again the effect which this might have upon 
his wife. It was, of course, necessary that she 
be told promptly of the incident but he 
turned ‘to his secretary, Mr. Cortelyou, and 
said: “My wife—be careful, Cortelyou, how 
you tell her—oh, be careful.” 

Many incidents of his thoughtfulness, 
companionableness, firmness, tact, honesty, 
simplicity, altruism, and generosity can be 
told. The most important influence in his 
life, however, and that which is the best 
guide to his character as a whole, was the 
depth of his religious feeling. He joined the 
Methodist church at the age of 10. He was 
always devoted to religion and had the deep- 
est faith in its importance, both to the indi- 
vidual and to the Nation. He responded to 
the inspiration of church music and among 
the hymns which were his favorites was 
Nearer My God to Thee. He wrote in May 
of 1899: “My belief embraces the divinity of 
Christ and a recognition of Christianity as 
the mightest factor in the world’s civiliza- 
tion.” He maintained that: “We need God 
as individuals and we need Him as a people.” 
He was a regular attendant at public worship 
and he was deeply interested in the develop- 
ment of young people’s organizations con- 
nected with religious work. At the dedica- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
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building in Youngstown on September 6, 
1892, he said: 

“The men who established this Government 
had faith in God and sublimely trusted in 
Him. They besought His counsel and advice 
in every step of their progress. And so it has 
been ever since; American history abounds 
in instances of this trait of piety, this sincere 
reliance on a higher power in all great trials 
in our national affairs. Our rulers may not 
always be observers of the outward forms of 
religion, but we have never had a President, 
from Washington to Harrison, who publicly 
avowed infidelity, or scoffed at the faith of 
the masses of our people.” 

He was fond of poetry which conveyed the 
message of religious inspiration and one of 
the poems from which he frequently quoted 
was the Song of the Mystic by Father Abram 
Joseph Ryan, which included the followin, 
favorite stanzas: b 


“I walk down the Valley of Silence— 
Down the dim, voiceless valley—alone; 
And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me, save God's and my own; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown! 
* * * * a 


“But far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach; 
And I have heard songs in the Silence 
That never shall float into speech; 
And I have had dreams in the Valley 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


“Do you ask the place of the Valley, 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care? 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and His angels are there; 
And one is the dark mount of sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of prayer.” 


The war we are fighting today is due to the 
attack by ruthless enemies upon the very 
foundations of the Christian religion and 
the belief in the Golden Rule, the brother- 
hood of man, and the fatherhood of God, all of 
which lay at the heart of McKinley’s personal 
and public thought. Hitler believes in only 
the power of force. McKinley believed in, 
and practiced, the power of love as taught in 
the Bible. The war of today is as deep as 
the soul of man.* We need today that full 
depth of conviction that was the strength of 
McKinley's character and we fight to preserve 
the principles for which he lived and died. 

The courage, firmness, and depth of con- 
viction of McKinley would today find its coun- 
terpart in the response of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur to his welcome in Australia, when 
he said: 

“I have come as a soldier in a great crusade 
of personal liberty as opposed to perpetual 
slavery. * * There can be no compro- 
mise. We shall win or we shall die, and to 
this end I pledge you the full resources of all 
the mighty power of my country and all the 
blood of my countrymen.” 


Training of Soldier Mechanics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
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Walter McCallum, dealing with the train- 
ing of soldier mechanics at Aberdeen, 
Md., published in the Washington Star 
of December 26, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ABERDEEN OFFICERS ARE Proup oF SCHOOL 
TURNING Our SOLDIER MECHANICS 
(By Walter McCallum) 

Blatantly the Nazis have admitted their 
best scientific brains have been given over 
to production of the implements of war. 
And blatantly they have proclaimed that 
their brains toward that end are the best 
in the world. Dr. Joseph Goebbels has ad- 
mitted as much. 

But the Nazi brain trusters have overlooked 
the fact that American science, once turned 
to war and production of the tools of war, 
does a better than fair job of outmaster- 
minding the Axis. Some of the lethal tcols 
for killing now being developed and tested 
at Aberdeen, Md., on the vast proving ground 
there, will shock Axis troops in the coming 
American offensives. 

“If we find a scientist with something 
new in war-weapon design or development we 
want him,” said affable Col. George W. Out- 
land, commanding officer of the Replacement 
Training Center at Aberdeen. “This man’s 
Army is open-minded on all phases of ord- 
nance production. We don’t say we have the 
best, but if anyone has anything better we 
want to know about it.” 


BARRACKS SPROUT OVERNIGHT 


Colonel Outland happens to be a veteran 

ordnance man, one of the few officers who 
made up the numcrically weak officer staff 
of Army ordnance a few years ago. Just 
2% years back Aberdeen was a sleepy Army 
post, its slumber purctuated at intervals 
by the “wham” of big guns under test. Then 
it turned out from its ordnance school, the 
only one in the country, by the way, about 15 
ordnance officers and 150 enlisted men a 
year. 
Proudly, Colonel Outland pointed to the 
expansion apparent in all directions at Aber- 
deen, where substantial barracks sprout over- 
night, where thousands of ordnance experts 
are being trained, and where the men to 
handle the machines of war and keep them 
running under all climatic conditions are 
learning their multifarious jobs. 

“Our yearly output now exceeds 10,000 sec- 
ond lieutenants of ordnance,” said Colonel 
Outland, “when even more s alists—en- 
listed men—and about 5,000 officer-students 
in specialized courses.” That means in the 
handling of special types of ordnance and 
motorized equipment. But the apple of 
Colonel Outland's eye, and of Maj. Gen. C. T. 
Harris, Jr., post commandant, is the school 
which turns out soldier mechanics, the 
specialists who keep the wheels of war 
greased and turning smoothly. 

SHOW SPECIAL APTITUDE 


These men, having indicated special apti- 
tude for such work, are taken from regular 
Army reception centers and sent to Aberdeen 
for highly specialized training. The scope 
of the job at Aberdeen is huge. Men are 
being trained as firearms mechanics, armor- 
ers, automobile mechanics, tank specialists, 
aviation ordnance specialists, munition 
handlers, bomb specialists, including bomb 
disposal experts, welders, electricians, car- 
penters, painters, and even cooks, I had 
lunch in a mess hall capable of seating a 
thousand men at one time. 

Here Joe Doakes from Keokuk Center, who 
may have thought a few months back thot 
he was an accomplished automobile me- 


chanic, really learns how to keep the engines 
of war in operation. 

“We miake expert mechanics of men who 
never before handled a tool,” said Lt. Col. 
Paul Kelly, director of technical training. 
“A lot of men come here with some me- 
chanical training, and we really teach them 
the right track, really teach them to handle 
tools. Our work here is opposed to the alley 
mechanic training ground. The men are not 
trying to sell a gallon of oil or a spare part. 
They’re here to keep the machines running. 
Our expertly trained men are trouble shooters 
who can sense trouble before it starts, and 
do something about it.” 

By early 1943 Aberdeen will have a capacity 
of 60,000 of these mechanics annually, turn- 
ing them out to send them all over the 
world, wherever the machines of war move 
and fire, to keep them running. 

LEARN POST-WAR TRADE 

“In peacetime we could go along slowly,” 
said Colonel Outland. “But now we must 
move fast and save time. We can turn out an 
accomplished automotive mechanic in 6 
months. He may never have handled a tool 
before, but he will be able to do any job 
on a tank or automobile when he leaves 
this school. We have no morale problem 
here at the training school. The men realize 
they are learning something that will be in- 
valuable to them after the war. They have 
the motive of personal gain. Many of them 
work long overtime hours teaching them- 
selves how to handle tools.” 

In big, well-lighted laboratories labor the 
keen men of science, at drafting boards and 
with test tubes, turning out new things to 
confound our enemies. “These men are the 
unsung heroes of this war,” said Colonel 
Outland. “They may never shoot a gun or 
see an enemy, but they turn out the ideas 
that make our arms the most effective in the 
world.” 

In a special section of the proving grounds, 
open only to visitors who come with proper 
credentials, is the tank laboratory. Here are 
all types of the lumbering machines of war, 
getting the grooming they need before mov- 
ing into battle. Strangely enough, these ele- 
phants of steel are marshaled by dungaree- 
clad women. More than 500 trained women 
work in the shops at Aberdeen, actually test- 


‘Ing weapons, tuning up tank engines, and 


keeping the guns in shape. 
INTRICATE TESTS MADE 

When a second lieutenant of artillery on 
some battle front cuts a shell fuse, he knows 
that shell will explode at the right time, be- 
cause an ordnance expert at Aberdeen proved 
it. That mystical science of ballistics holds 
no secrets at Aberdeen. Ballistics in case you 
don’t know, is the science of knowing what 
a projectile will do under any set of condi- 
tions, how it will act, the speed of its travel, 
its piercing capabilities—in short, how lethal 
it is. 

Far out in the Maryland fields stand frame- 
works from which drop a network of wires, 
one network behind the other. Against these 
wires shells scream, b wire after wire, 
to set off automatic clocks which record the 
speed of the shell. Frameworks of armor 
plate stand against heavy buttresses, testing 
platforms for armor-piercing shells. Cam- 
eras, clicking with split-second precision, 
“stop” the shells part way through the steel 
plates. 

Nothing about the way a projectile acts is 
secret from the scientists of ballistics at 
Aberdeen. “We recover much of the metal,” 
said Maj. Harvey Rivkins. 

Elaborate firing data by which for ex- 
ample, a gun crew may send a shell screaming 
against enemy positions behind a ridge miles 
away is figured out at Aberdeen. The place 
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is a highly specialized scientific workshop 
for the weapons of war. 

Characteristics of the guns used by Amer- 
ican soldiers are worked out here. Shell and 
bullet ballistics are open secrets to the men 
of mathematics. Anywhere an American gun 
goes, whatever the caliber, along with it goes 
the firing data, figured at Aberdeen. 


Pay-As-You-Go Plans for Payment of 
Federal Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter re- 
ceived by me today from Mr. H. Grady 
Gore, a very prominent businessman of 
Washington, who was originally a Ten- 
nessean. In the letter Mr. Gore dis- 
cusses the Rum! plan and other pay-as- 
you-go tax plans. The question is dis- 
cussed from the viewpoint of a business- 
man and, I think, will have quite an 
appeal, and will prove to be very inter- 
esting to read. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 1, 1943. 
Hon. Tom STEWART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR STEWART: You will recall 
that many months before the suggestion of 
the Ruml plan we discussed at length the 
necessity of Congress taking steps to bring 
the taxpayers of the United States into a 
current status concerning their income-tax 
obligations to their Government. This ac- 
tion was seen as necessary primarily for the 
reason that practically all taxpayers of the 
country had established the custom of pay- 
ing their income taxes for each respective 
year out of income received in the following 
year; and that since that proportion of each 
taxpayer’s income that is to go to the Gov- 
ernment had reached such staggering heights 
it has thus turned the former custom into 
the citizen’s greatest worry and fear. That 
while unintentionally upon the part of the 
originator of the income-tax idea, and those 
who have from time to time changed its 
basis of operation, it has actually turned into 
a trap, in that it will create debts against the 
people at a time when under sudden changed 
conditions we will be unable to meet such 
income-tax debts, and then your capitalistic 
system will be brought into disrepute. 

To see the urgency of putting the country 
on a pay-as-you-go income-tax plan, with tax- 
collection-at-source feature, you only have to 
take into consideration one simple fact, that 
a very large percentage of our citizens are 
wholly engaged in war production and that 
by the end of the war the greater part of the 
citizens’ income, throughout the country, will 
be directly or indirectly derived from the war 
effort. That upon the end of the war our 
country will go into a transition period, with 
industrial income very low, and millions of 
our people thrown out of employment or 
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their incomes greatly reduced, and, therefore, 
be unable to meet their large income-tax 
obligations for the preceding year. Thus you 
have your people caught in the income-tax 
trap. The pay-as-you-go income-tax plan, 
with its collection-at-source feature, will pre- 
vent such a situation from arising, because 
under such a plan the people will find them- 
selves in a paid-up status concerning their 
income-tax obligations at all times. 

The most practicable method in transfer- 
ring from the old system of income-tax pay- 
ments to the pay-as-you-go basis is simply 
to make a bookkeeping change, moving the 
income-tax calendar up 1 year, from 1942 to 
1943, and let the payment that would other- 
wise be made upon the 1942 return be made, 
but let them apply to the payment of the 
1943 obligation, thus canceling the 1942 lia- 
bility. This procedure is now commonly re- 
ferred to as the Ruml plan. I presume that 
the details of working out such a plan would 
be something along this order, That the new 
law would provide for monthly payments, 
instead of quarterly payments as heretofore; 
that taxpayers would file their returns for the 
year 1942 on or before March 15, 1943, just as 
they have heretofore; that payments made by 
taxpayers during the year 1943 would be made 
upon an estimated basis, using their 1942 re- 
turn as a guide; the law might provide that 
upon the filing of this return on or before 
March 15 that 2 months’ estimated taxes be 
paid at that time, and that on or before the 
fifteenth of each following month that an 
additional one-twelfth of the estimated tax 
be paid. And that upon the filing of the 
return for the year 1943 that the account be 
balanced, 

Another important reason why it is im- 
perative to adopt the pay-as-you-go plan, 
with its collection-at-source feature, is that 
the income-tax law now includes millions 
of citizens of the lower income groups who 
have never been able to accumulate and 
hold money reserves for any purpose, regard- 
less of their greatly increased earning ca- 
pacity during boom times, and unless these 
taxes are collected as the money is earned 
it would undoubtedly never be collected to 
any appreciable extent, thus resulting on the 
whole in a loss to the war effort, rather than 
an assistance, as the inclusion of the lower 
income groups was intended. 

Another great advantage to be gained from 
the pay-as-you-go plan is that millions of 
citizens will be earning incomes during 1943 
who were not earning incomes during 1942; 
especially the millions of women who are 
rushing into industry and other war activ- 
ities, and under this plan the Treasury will 
immediately begin to receive taxes on these 
millions of dollars of new earnings. Under 
the present plan the taxes on these new earn- 
ings would be from 12 to 24 months away. 
The Government needs these taxes now! 

There are slight objections, of course, to 
this bookkeeping change of the income-tax 
calendar. One is that heirs of parents who 
died during 1942 would not have to pay 
income taxes on the income earned by their 
parents during that year, but the high estate 
or inheritance tax takes care of this. Also 
a loss will be sustained because many people 
had incomes during 1942 who have since 
lost their businesses and for various reasons 
will not have such an income during 1943; 
for instance, the people engaged in the auto- 
mobile business, and other lines of endeavor, 
which have been sacrificed in the interest of 
the war effort; also the millions of soldiers 
who gave up good positions with good in- 
comes during 1942, will be giving their serv- 
ices during 1943 to their Government, but, 
when considering the realities of this situa- 
tion, I would be willing for this loss to be 
sustained. However, should it be the judg- 
ment of Congress that these taxes be paid 
and in order that there be no windfall cases, 


such could be embodied into the Ruml plan 
by providing in the law that the taxpayer 
will pay taxes for the year 1942 or 1943, in 
whichever they had the greater income. 

The adoption of the pay-as-you-go plan 
for income-tax payments by the bookkeeping 
entry of moving up a year the income-tax 
calendar, which has the effect of canceling 
the 1942 liability, would perhaps at first 
thought, appear to be a windfall to the tax- 
payers of the United States; that it would 
afford them great savings, or that there would 
be no taxes to be paid this year, but that is 
not the case. You will go right on paying 
your taxes, as heretofore, except t the pace 
will be accelerated from a quarterly to a 
monthly basis. All people who paid taxes 
last year, would pay taxes this year, and also, 
the millions of new income earners would pay 
taxes this year. The difference would be, 
that Congress would put the citizens on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, and when the war ends, 
we would be paid right up to date with our 
income-tax obligations to the Government, 
and could give all of our thought, time, and 
efforts, to the task of reconverting our insti- 
tutions to the peacetime basis. So you see, 
what the Ruml plan really means, is that 
Congress is looking ahead, and working out a 
plan now, that will keep its people from be- 
coming overburdened, at any future time, 
regardless of what conditions may arise, that 
they will always be on a paid up-to-date basis, 
which will place the people in the best possi- 
ble condition to tackle any task. 

We do not want this income-tax trap to 
continue to exist, because it will create mil- 
lions of defaulters, out of people who do 
not possess the faculty of saving, thus bring- 
ing about among the common people, a dis- 
respect for the whole income-tax system, after 
they have been harrassed by agents, seeking 
to collect tax money, that they have long 
ago spent. That is why we need action from 
Congress, putting the people on the pay-as- 
you-go plan, with collection at source, thus 
Temoving these hazardous positions, into 
which our people will find themselves. 

Keep in mind that under the pay-as-you- 
go plan, there will be no let-up in making 
income-tax payments to the Treasury. The 
only change is the period of time for which 
the money will pay, and the benefit derived 
by the change will inure to the heirs of each 
taxpayer, at the taxpayer’s death, and that 
only to the extent that the taxpayer will have 
his debts to the Government paid up to date. 
Therefore, there is no living taxpayer who 
will benefit in dollars and cents from this 
change of moving the income tax calendar 
up 1 year, except through inheritance, and 
again, as heretofore pointed out, that has 
been amply cared for by high estate or in- 
heritance taxes. Under what is known as 
the Ruml plan every living taxpayer will con- 
tinue to pay taxes as they have heretofore 
done, and will continue to do so as long as 
they live, and at their deaths they will be 
paid up to date to the Government on their 
income-tax obligations, instead of being 1 
year behind as heretofore. 

The real beneficiary of the change is the 
American way of life, in that it makes it pos- 
sible for the citizens of the United States to 
be relieved of their greatest worries and fears, 
and prevents them from becoming over- 
burdened and confused. In short, it removes 
the trap, that would after the war require 
greater performances of the American sys- 
tem, than it could possibly render; thus cre- 
ating in the minds of many people, who would 
not understand that the impossible had been 
asked, that the American financial system 
had failed to function. Under the pay-as- 
you-go plan it will be hard indeed for the 
American way of life to break down, even 
though it becomes necessary for the citizens 
to pay into the Government every penny of 
their net incomes. We would still have in- 
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tact our homes, our farms, our businesses, 
the American system and our courage, and 
we would be paid up to date, and with these 
assets we will rebuild America. Congress, I 
am sure, will see to it that we hold on to these 
necessary tools, because the sacrifice of any 
of them would not aid in winning the war, 
but would greatly handicap our future efforts. 
We would be placing all of these in jeopardy 
should Congress permit the people to remain 
in the income tax trap, with their large in- 
come-tax debts to the Government at the 
close of the war. 

To make a strong citizenship with strong 
public morale, the best thing that can be done 
is to keep the people current in their financial 
obligations. The Government has wisely ad- 
vocated such a policy to the people in their 
business dealings, and it is equally as im- 
portant that we stay free of debt to our Gov- 
ernment. When the citizens can look the 
whole world in the face, and feel that they 
can meet all of their just obligations, that 
citizenship is in position to face any possible 
task. The pay-as-you-go plan, will give.us 
just that. 

In addition to the plan suggested by Mr. 
Ruml, of moving up the income-tax calendar 
1 year. thus letting the taxes that the peo- 
ple pay during the year 1943 pay for the 
year 1943, there are several other plans that 
have been suggested. First is the sugges- 
tion of paying 2 years’ income taxes in 1 
year, that is, paying both the 1942 and the 
1948 taxes during the present year, thus 
putting the people on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
at the beginning of the year 1944. This, of 
course, was the original idea and the original 
plan that we discussed, and would be the 
best plan today, if Congress felt that the 
people could stand the burden. Personally, 
I feel that the time has passed, or in other 
words, that the schedule of rates has now 
been placed so high that such an effort at 
this time would not be wise. 

Take for granted that the income-tax rates 
for the year 1943 would not be raised over 
that enacted for 1942, you can determine 
from a glance at the schedule of rates that 
a person would only have to earn as much 
as $50,000 net income a year to be re- 
quired under this plan to pay into the Gov- 
ernment more than his entire net income; 
for net earnings of $100,000, they would be 
required to pay $130,280 or $30,000 more 
than their total net income; for net earn- 
ings of $200,000 they would have to 
pay $302,280, or $102,000 more than they 
made; for net earnings of $5,000,000 they 
would have to pay $8,749,232, or three and 
three-quarters millions of dollars more than 
they made. I believe that to require the 
payment of 2 years’ taxes this year would 
throw a great number of our industries into 
bankruptcy, and at a time when every ounce 
of their energy is sorely needed in the pro- 
duction effort. As serious a situation as 
this method would create, it is still much 
preferable to any plan that would pass this 
debt over to be paid after the close of the 
war. 

Also it has been suggested that the taxes for 
the year 1942 may be passed over until 3 
years after the close of the war, and then 
amortized over a 5- or 10-year period. This, 
in my opinion, would be worse than not 
doing anything about the income-tax matter 
at all, and when you consider that Congress 
has the right to regulate the rates from year 
to year for income-tax payments, this sug- 
gestion becomes valueless. The people know 
now that if they cannot pay this debt now, 
when their income is the highest in history, 
that it would be worse than folly for them to 
believe that they could pay it after the close 
of the war, at a time when they will have 
less income and be engaged in trying to 
rebuild their country. Congress should know 
that when this debt is passed over, that the 
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people will not expect to have to pay it, 
and the courts will become clogged with 
estates, etc., that cannot be finally liquidated 
on account of this contingent liability for 
this 1942 income tax, which they will not 
want or expect ever to have to pay. Just 
imagine the burdens that would be placed 
on all the citizens, when they have to 
place this debt on all of their financial state- 
ments, which will in millions of cases prevent 
them from being able to obtain necessary 
credit. As difficult as our present predica- 
ment is, it can be made worse. 

Why would Congress want to pass this 
debt over to some future date, when they 
have the right to add any amount that they 
see fit to the citizens’ income-tax liability, 
at any time they see fit to do so? For exam- 
ple, instead of passing the debt over until 3 
years after the war, or passing it over for any 
period, why not cancel it snd let your citi- 
zens be in the clear until that date arrives, 
and then, if you see that the people can 
stand to pay a greater amount of income 
taxes, and you feel that it is for the best 
interest to have them do so, then all Con- 
gress has to do is to add the amount that it 
would like to have paid at that time. 

Still another suggestion is that it be passed 
over and held as a financial obligation of 
each citizen as long as they live, and that 
it be taken out of their estates after their 
death. Could it be the judgment of Con- 
gress that any good could come from making 
the financial affairs of its citizens more com- 
plicated for all of their natural lives? They 
would be required, of course, in every appli- 
cation for credit from their banks anc else- 
where to set up the amount of this debt, etc., 
and that in as much as taxes are prior liens 
on estates, millions would be refused credit 
just for this reason. I do not believe that 
such a plan would get far with Congress, 
when all that Congress would have to do, 
should it want more money at the death of 
its citizens, would be to raise the estate or 
inheritance tax. All pass-over suggestions 
are just simply confusing to the people and 
would have utterly no value, especially when 
you can plainly see that the objective can 
be so easily achieved by Congress through 
instrumentalities of its own. The people 
are not complaining of any obligations that 
Congress may see fit to place upon them, and 
they are willing to pay taxes to their full 
ability, but they do not want to see this debt 
passed over under any plan. 

The prize suggestion, or the one that has 
no democracy embcdied in its make-up, is 
the one that suggest the cancellation of the 
1942 income taxes on all citizens whose in- 
come is in the lower brackets. The mention 
of such a plan is not helpful. All the people 
must have confidence in their Government 
and this cannot be achieved through favorit- 
ism, or class legislation. Even the low-in- 
come group, favored under such a plan, 
would not appreciate it and would become 
fearful of their Government. Nothing breeds 
respect like the same treatment for all; no 
discrimination. 

If Congress saw fit, it could cancel the Na- 
bility for the year 1942, and add any part or 
all of the sum so waived to the 1943 tax bill. 
Therefore, what is gained by passing over and 
holding such tremendous burdens over the 
people, which will create endless difficulties 
for them, when Congress could so easily ar- 
range the matters involved by adding what- 
ever amount it desired be paid to the current 
tax bills, and thus we would be paying cur- 
rently at all times. 

Under the pass-over plans how could any 
Congressman know what the total tax re- 
quirements of citizens would be, and soon 
under such a procedure, you will find many 
people called upon to pay into the Govern- 
ment in taxes each year, more than their total 
met incomes. If the matter is kept in its 
Simplified form, which the Ruml plan pro- 


vides, every Congressman would know the 
total requirements of each group of citizens, 
because it would all have to be set forth in 
one place—the 1943 schedule of rates. 

To sum up briefly what the Rum! plan is, 
or should be when adopted, you have the 
three following items: (1) Pay as you go. 

immediate collec- 


will save millions annually; (3) 
yers pay for the year 1942 or 1943, 


all records for income-tax collections, and if 


we do not have the money. We have in mind 


The Farmer and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp an interesting editorial entitled 
“The Farmer and the War,” which was 
published in the January 28 issue of 
the Farmington (Conn.) Valley Herald. 

This editorial points to the serious- 
ness of the agricultural situation in Con- 
necticut and offers suggestions as to how 
conditions might be improved in Con- 
necticut. The suggestions made insofar 
as Connecticut is concerned would like- 
wise apply to agriculture in all of the 
other States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FARMER AND THE WAR 


The way to correct the food shortage is to 
do something about it. The way to make the 
shortage worse is to do nothing more than 
is now being done by the bureaucratic ex- 
perts in whose intentions we are asked to 
have implicit faith. 

Today, in addition to the job of aout 
our civilian population and the troops in 
training here in fighting trim, we must also 
cope with the tidy problem of supplying 
adequate quantities of food to our own and 
allied troops abroad and must plan to feed 
a goodly portion of the globe, once the war 
is won. 

Yet the trend of farm production today is 
less and less, instead of more and more. The 
cart is hitched before the horse, and we are 
traveling backward fast. 

A few livestock figures from the single 
Farmington Valley Township of Canton are 
typical, and mirror the general downward 
trend: 
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Cutting farm production is not the way to 
get more produce from the farms, and the 
farmer, who has never lost his ability to add 
up two and two to get the answer four, knows 
this apparently better than the white-collar 
agrarians in Washington who have super- 
vised our farm production along this back- 
ward course. 

Milking cows three times a day instead of 
two, or building fishponds on every farm— 
both of which suggestions came from the 
Department of Agriculture—or any dozen of 
countless other visionary plans now germi- 
nating in the minds of the swivel-chair farm- 
ers, cannot offset the cold facts of decreased 
production from the grass roots ur, nor cam- 
oufiage the obvious truth that the farmer 
needs practical, common sense cooperation 
which thus far he has not had. 

Locally, the farmer cannot sell milk at 
7 cents a quart and pay wages to compete with 
munitions industries. Nor can he work his 
farm properly without adequate tools. 

To farm harder, he must have more farm 
help, as well as good, workable machinery for 
them to use. 

No matter who it hurts, if three basic poli- 
cies were adopted and enforced, it should go 
a long way toward assuring more produce 
from our farms: 

1. Essential farm labor should be deferred 
from military service, in recognition of farm- 
ing as a most essential war industry. 

2 Farm machinery, now frozen, should be 
thawed out, and more new farm equipment 
manufactured as vitally important wcapors 
of war. 

3. Provision should be made for the farmer 
to pay his help more in keeping with earn- 
ings in other essential industries, by increas- 
ing the prices on certain items of produce 
which he cannot raise and sell today at a 
profit. 

With these policies in force, the farmer will 
stop slaughtering his cows and letting rich, 
tillable soil go to waste, because it will no 


longer be necessary for him to do so. 


The farmer himself wil' get busy at the 
job of increasing farm production from his 
land. This is his war, too, and he knows it, 
and it will have been made possible and prac- 
tical for hira to go to work in deadly earnest, 
with adequate help and efficient tools, at his 
vitally important job of producing food for 
a nation at war. 


Time for the Bureaucrats to Take Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Deal bureaucrats and their com- 
munistic friends over long have been 
sowing the wind; and if they do not 
watch their step, they are going to reap 
the whirlwind. The summer-heat light- 
ning showed up in the sky November 3 
when the people indicated that they had 
had enough from those who would de- 
stroy this Government by subterfuge. 
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The real thunder and the real lightning 
and the cyclone’s blast will come if offi- 
cial Washington does not mend its ways. 

Let me quote from a letter just re- 
ceived: 


I enclose two communications from com- 
panies in which I am a stockholder, among 
the number that have come to my personal 
attention. 

There has been a steady stream of this 
dirty politics, and the end, I suppose, is not 
yet. The great urge is to get votes and give 
hell to any decent business and fair play. 


The two enclosures read as follows: 
ST. JOSEPH ACQUITTAL 


To the Shareholders of Swift & Co.: 

Perhaps you have read in your newspaper 
or elsewhere in recent months that Swift 
& Co. and others in the livestock and meat- 
packing industry have been indicted in sev- 
eral cities on charges that we have violated 
Federal antitrust laws. The charges have 
been denied in every instance because we 
know they are not true. 

The first case to come to trial was at St. 
Joseph, Mo., where Swift & Co. and two 
of its employees, also others not asrociated 
with Swift & Co. were charged with having 
conspired to control the price of hogs on 
the St. Joseph market. 

The case went to trial June 1, and on 
June 8 the jury brought in a verdict of not 
guilty thereby exonerating Swift & Co., its 
employees, and all others in the case. 

It is most unfortunate that the time and 
energy of so many of our important people 
must be devoted to the necessary defense 
of these cases when our efforts are so ur- 
gently needed in our business. 


JANUARY 22, 1943. 
To the Stockholders of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co.: 

Your company has just received a directive 
from the National War Labor Board which, 
because of its importance, we feel should be 
made the subject of a report to you. 

On August 3, 1942, your company received 
a request from United Steelworkers of Ameri- 
ca (Congress of Industrial Organizations), the 
union with which your company has had a 
contract since 1937, to commence negotiations 
for a new contract. These negotiations were 
promptly begun and were terminated on 
August 14 by the union. During the course 
of the negotiations various things were dis- 
cussed and changes in the contract agreed 
upon. The negotiations were ended with 
the refusal of your company to accede to 
the union’s demands for a 514-cent-per- 
hour wage increase retroactive to February 
15, 1942, a union maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause, a check-off of union dues, and 
the refusal of the union to have inserted in 
the contract a no-strike clause with teeth 
in it, as proposed by your company. 

Subsequently, upon application by the 
union, the case was referred to the National 
War Labor Board and was submitted to a 
panel appointed by that Board. The panel 
was composed of three men, none of whom 
has ever had any connection with or knowl- 
edge of the roller-bearlng industry. We 
were not allowed to appear before the Board. 

The directive issued by the Board, which 
is based upon the recommendations of the 
panel, grants to the union the union main- 
tenance-of-membership clause, the check-off 
of union dues and the 5½ -cent-per-hour 
wage increase, retroactive to February 15, 
1942. The Board has also directed your com- 
pany to insert, in the contract what the 
management of your company feels is a 
valueless no-strike clause. 

On the matter of wages, when the case 
was presented to the panel we pointed out 
that your company had been, from its foun- 
dation, primarily engaged in the manufacture 


of tapered roller bearings; that 75 percent 
of its employees are now engaged in the 
manufacture of tapered roller bearings; that 
such steel operations as it has conducted 
and is conducting were incidental to the 
manufacture of bearings; that in August 
1942 the average hourly wage paid in your 
company’s plants was 10.78 percent higher 
than paid on January 1, 1941. In addition 
the Board was apprised of the fact that the 
1941 contract between your company and the 
union established wage rates during the life 
of the agreement. This agreement did not 
terminate until August 23, 1942 (20 days 
after receipt of the notice requesting the 
commencement of negotiations for a new 
contract). Notwithstanding the undisputed 
character of the data on the subject of 
wages, the Board has undertaken to find 
that this company is a basic steel com- 
pany and has used this pretense as the basis 
for ordering the payment cf the 514-cent- 
per-hour wage increase retroactive to Feb- 
ruary 15, 1942. 

The much publicized Little Steel form- 
ula adopted by the Board provides that the 
average hourly wage should be increased 
15 percent from January 1, 1941, to May 1942 
to compensate for increase in cost of living. 
Application of tho formula in your company’s 
case would call for an increase of 3.44 cents 
per hour. The increase ordered by the Board 
results in an increase in wages of 59 per- 
cent over the “Little Steel” formula and is 
in plain violation of the terms of the 1941 
agreement. 

On the matter of the union maintenance- 
of-membership clause, the check-off and the 
no-strike clause, we supplied the Board with 
extensive information concerning the union's 
record as to labor stoppages and strikes in 
our plants since 1937, totaling 12 in num- 
ber. In addition, it was shown to the Board 
that union representatives who had partici- 
pated in the strikes, all of which were in 
violation of the terms of the contract then 
in existence between the company and the 
union, were promoted to higher and better 
jobs in the union. Your company main- 
tained that no union with such a record of 
irresponsibility was entitled to perpetuation 
through the medium of a union mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause with check-off 
of union dues. 

This record is entirely disregarded by the 
Board with the observations, first, that the 
Board has accepted the union’s statements 
that the strikes were unauthorized by the 
union, and, second, that the union’s repre- 
sentatives have sincerely pledged themselves 
not to cause any further stoppages during the 
war. 

In the no-strike clause proposed by your 
company, the following provisions appeared: 

“Refusal to work with anyone because of 
race, color, creed, national origin, or re- 
ligious, fraternal, political, or other affilia- 
tions or refusal to use materials from other 
union or nonunion plants or any plants on 
strike, shall be construed as a strike within 
the meaning of this contract.” 

Without explanation or comment, the 
panel, supported by the Board, has seen fit to 
remove this paragraph from the no-strike 
clause. 

The management of your company strongly 
feels that the directive of the National War 
Labor Board is not founded upon fact and 
is in plain disregard of the terms of the 1941 
contract between the company and the union. 
As a matter of fact, it appears to the man- 
agement that the effect of it is to destroy the 
principles of collective bargaining between 
your company and the union. 

You, of course, keenly realize that our 
country is engaged in the prosecution of a 
war, the extent of which almost defies imagi- 
nation, and that the aim of every citizen 
should be the successful prosecution of that 
war. Accordingly, the management of your 
company is constrained to accept the direc- 
tive of the National War Labor Board and 
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to recognize the order as a condition under 
which we must operate for the duration of 
the war. 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing from a con- 
stituent in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict is typical of the feeling throughout 
the Nation—at least, in that part which 
lies west of the Alleghenies and east of 
the Rockies. Our people have had 
enough. While they are patient and 
long-suffering, there is a limit to their 
endurance. 


Affairs in Our Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oP 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. February 1, 1943 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend. my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me 
over station WNBF Saturday, January 
30, 1943: 


Men and women and young people of 
Binghamton, Johnson City, Endicott, and the 
Thirty-fourth District, once more it is my 
privilege to bring to you through the cour- 
tesy of station WNBF my weekly observa- 
tions of affairs in our Nation’s Capital. Once 
more it is my privilege to talk directly to you 
folks back home whom I am proud to rep- 
resent in Congress. This is better than letter 
writing, it is almost as good as speaking 
to you all face to face. As your Congress- 
man, I am grateful for the marvelous ad- 
vantages of our present day of scientific prog- 
ress. How else but through the medium of 
radio could I bring a weekly message to you 
in form of the spoken word while it is 
necessary to remain close to my official du- 
ties in Washington. I fear that Members of 
Congress of a half century ago must have 
been way out of touch with their people 
when we consider lack of communication 
for which the radio now makes up. 

Of course in those days, I am told, Con- 
gress only stayed in session about 3 months 
of each year. This is in sharp contrast to 
the last 4 years when both House and Senate 
have remained on Capitol Hill practically all 
the time. In former times, Members of Con- 
gress, I understand, did not enjoy as close 
contact with the folks at home. Nowadays, 
however, the people have realized the neces- 
sity of their keeping in touch with their 
only direct voice in the Government. The 
people have learned that in order to have 
the Congress pass legislation in their in- 
terests rather than for the advantage of self- 
ish groups and individuals, they must let 
their Congressmen know how they feel about 
important issues of the day. I say to you 
folks tonight that the closer attention you. 
focus upon Congress, the better laws you will 
get. The more you insist upon being heard 
in Washington, the less you will be in dan- 
ger of losing your rights, your personal lib- 
erties and your priceless heritage of America. 

Therefore I urge you all in the Thirty- 
fourth District for the sake of preserving 
everything at home for which our boys are 
fighting so bravely and so hard, to keep in 
touch with me by writing as often as you can. 
I am always glad to hear from you. I wel- 
come your thoughts, complaints, advice, and 
suggestions. By writing me these, you not 
only give me information about what people 
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in my district want and how they feel but 
you also make me a better representative 
because you give me better understanding of 
your problems. Remember, I am your ser- 
vant, desiring only to reflect your wishes and 
desires to the best of my ability. This is 
the very cornerstone of our American form 
of government. Take the direct voice of 
you folks away from your Government and 
you have left only a dictatorship. I am 
pledged to the preservation of our American 
system as long as I am in Congress. 

While I am on the subject of letter writing, 
I will tell you about a rather interesting fact 
of which I am very proud. According to a 
newspaper article I read a short time ago, my 
colleague, Mrs. CLARE BOOTHE Luce, whose na- 
tional reputation as a brilliant writer is 
glamorous indeed, stated that she is receiving 
150 letters a day from all parts of the coun- 
try. This is surely an amazing number. Be 
that as it may, however, and Mrs. Luce’s 
national prominence notwithstanding, your 
own Congressman receives 50 letters a day 
from his own 4 up-State New York counties 
of Broome, Chenango, Delaware, and Otsego. 

These letters I receive are not fan mail; 
most of them are written by people who need 
assistance with their many problems. These 
letters I receive come from people who are 
in need of allotments from their soldier sons 
and husbands. They are without funds in 
many cases and must have money from Uncle 
Sam to feed and shelter their children. These 
letters I receive are written by friends back 
home who have wondered and waited long 
months for some word of their boys in sery- 
ice. They have asked me to supply them 
with information about their boys. In many 
cases I have been able to do this. It is a great 
satisfaction, I assure you. 

Many other letters I receive come from 
small businessmen who are just about frantic 
with all the confusion developed by various 
bureaucrats trying to concentrate power and 
authority in their own hands. These small 
businessmen are the backbone of private en- 
terprise. Unless the Government changes its 
arbitrary attitude toward these private entre- 
preneurs, there will be little revenue from 
what is left of private business in 1943. 
Frankly, I am alarmed and disturbed about 
the fate of small business. I assure the gen- 
tlemen who write me on this subject that I 
will be very glad to go to bat with the War 
Production Board or with the Office of Price 
Administration here in Washington if they 
have any complaints which they feel I can 
help them with. 

Among the current subjects you folks are 
writing me about these days is the all- 
important matter of our income taxes. Prac- 
tically everyone who has expressed any 
opinion at all is in favor of a pay-as-you-go 
system to meet this necessary obligation. 

In just 49 days the heaviest tax bill in 
human history will sock the American 
people. Are you ready with your cash in 
hand? Well, who is? Obviously, the Nation 
is not prepared to carry the burden being 
thrust upon it. 

All but a very, very few of us are already 
in debt to the Government on taxes, and in 
the era of heavier and heavier taxes to come, 
have no chance to escape. 

Except one. 

Last fall a New York City businessman 
and financier, Beardsley Ruml, offered to the 
Government a plan to turn the tax clock 
ahead one year and pull the country out of 
debt. 

It is a plan of sound common sense, not 
of magic. It has been acclaimed and ap- 
proved in principle by the President of the 
United States. Only the details need to be 
juggled around to meet particular argu- 
ments. 

Nearly everybody knows the Ruml plan by 
now, but just in case you feel need of a 
refresher, here it is: 

Under the present system of taxation, the 
citizen earns his income one year and the 


next year he pays taxes on those earnings. 
The practical result is that most people 
would in 1943 be paying taxes on their 1942 
income out of 1943 earnings. Meanwhile, 
tax debt against the 1943 earnings would be 
piling up without the citizen having enough 
reserve on hand to meet that. 

And so, in 1944, he would enter a new tax 
period still in debt. If he should die in 1943, 
he would put upon his estate the burden 
of paying the full taxes on 1942 income, the 
taxes on whatever 1943 income he had re- 
ceived, and the usual estate taxes. 

Ruml’s plan would forgive the taxes on 
1942 income and start us all on a fresh foot- 
ing as of March 15, 1943, on which date we 
would pay the first quarter’s taxes for this 
year. Then we could keep current from here 
on out. At death the citizen would owe only 
estate taxes, plus whatever part of one quar- 
ter's income taxes remained unpaid. 

There is no problem of revenue loss to the 
Treasury of any significance, for the Treas- 
ury’s financing is based on tax income it 
receives, not on the basis of what it is due. 

And so, in order to receive whatever it 
needs, the Treasury, under the Rum] plan, 
needs only changes in tax rate to make up 
its losses caused by dropping out of past 
debts. 

The Rum! plan is sound; it has national 
approval. We are all waiting for it to become 
law. 

I believe the minority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives has shown smart judgment in 
calling on the leadership of the Ways and 
Means Committee to get on with this monu- 
FFF 
Treasury Department is ready to participate. 

Last year, when it was as obvious that we 
would get a heavy tax bill as it is obvious 
this year the tax system must be revised, the 
Treasury stalled and stalled at giving its 
expert opinion on the size and shape of the 
bill. 

Not until March 3, 1942, did Secretary Mor- 
genthau and his brain-trusters get up to 
Capitol Hill with their formula. 

That put the Congress in the position of 
having to pass the world’s most gigantic tax 
schedule in just 12 days to make it effective 
by March 15, 1942, when taxpayers paid their 
first installments on 1941 income. 

But the 1942 tax bill did not actually be- 
come law until October 21, 1942, so that the 
Nation was in the dark for more than three- 
fourths of the year as to what it would have 
to start paying this March 15. 

Stalling on the pay-as-you-go tax prin- 
ciple is even worse than stalling on the size 
of the bill. 

For if the pay-as-you-go plan is to work 
for 1943 it has to be finished law by March 
15, 1943; which again, is just 49 days away. 

Chairman ROBERT L. DoucHTON, of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, which 
will have charge of drafting the new law, says 
he is in favor of going ahead with hearings 
early this week, whether the Treasury is ready 
or not. - ‘ 


Putting Men Where They Will Do the 
Most Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA d 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Sheldon Sun, Sheldon, Iowa, 
of January 20, 1943; 
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PUTTING MEN WHERE THEY WILL DO THE MOST 
GooD 

What is more important toward winning 
the war and preventing world-wide anarchy 
after the armistice than to provide a bounte- 
ous food supply? 

While there is now some evidence that the 
big-shots in Washington are beginning to 
realize the importance of maximum farm pro- 
duction, there are still too many essential 
farm workers being taken into defense plants 
and into the Army. 

Many farmers of advanced years and physi- 
cal infirmities are obliged to sell out and 
move to town, not being able to get suitable 
farm help. You can't turn a complex farm 
over to a couple of greenhorns and expect it 
to produce, any more than you can turn a 
business in town over to some inexperienced 
transient and expect it to operate. A farmer's 
son, reared on the land, and knowing every 
little detail of the farm’s operation, is worth 
two or three itinerant farm workers who 
might be hired for help even if such workers 
were available. One mistake on the part of 
a grist-mill farm worker can soon cause a 
whole herd of swine to become ill and die, 
or break up a valuable tractor or other piece 
of machinery. 8 

Finding a good man for the farm is quite 
different than hiring one to carry a hod of 
bricks or work on a railroad section. Unless 
action is taken at once to keep good men 
on the farms (and we don’t ask for more 
than are absolutely necessary for any one 
farm) the day is very close when there will 
not be farmers available to farm the land 
being vacated March 1 by those who are now 
closing out. 

When this time comes we will face a critical 
situation. It is rumored, and these rumors 
are not verified, that farms in the Spirit Lake 
area and in some parts of Minnesota are al- 
ready destined to be reclaimed by Nature 
this spring because no farmers are available 
for them. 

If we were representing this State in the 
United States Congress, or were Governor of 
Iowa, we would make sure that the proper 
keymen in Washington were appraised of 
these facts and that disaster-preventing ac- 
tion be taken before it is too late. 

In our opinion if a young man of military 
age is well trained to work on his father’s 
farm or any other farm, he can do more to- 
ward winning the war there than he can 
in a military uniform. The national interest 
is best served by putting young men in posi- 
tions where they will do the most good toward 
throttling Hitler and his heinous henchmen. 


Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from the national head- 
quarters of the Military Order of the 
Liberty Bell: 

THE MILITARY ORDER 
OF THE LIBERTY BELL, 
Cowart, VA., January 27, 1943. 
Hon. Erra Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mas. Rocers: As commander in 

chief of this order it is my pleasant duty to 
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advise that our national executive commit- 
tee has, after careful consideration of all 
pending measures looking toward vocational 
training, given unqualified endorsement and 
support to your bill (H. R. 1189). Not only 
do we endorse and support your bill, but we 
also desire to express to you our sincere 
appreciation of and gratitude for your work. 

Our rapidly growing order, formed last 
Year, has as its slogan “Equality always.” 
Our membership is comprised of men with 
pride in rendering or having rendered hon- 
orable and faithful service in our armed 
forces, Among the objectives of our order, as 
stated in our constitution, is fair and rea- 
sonable economic status for members of our 
fighting forces and reasonable as well as 
equal protection against the hazards of serv- 
ice. 

The basis of our endorsement of your bill 
(H. R. 1189) is that it provides for equality. 
It is devoid of discrimination. Another bill 
also given careful consideration by our com- 
mittee was H. R. 739 and which was re- 
jected as discriminatory in that it would pro- 
vide vocational training only for those dis- 
abled in line of duty after the start of this 
war and prior to its ending. That bill is un- 
just. It is unjust in that it discriminates 
against the men disabled the day before or 
the day after the war period. It is unjust 
in that it is bad for the morale of the man 
behind the gun and against the best interests 
of our country which requires and must have 
the very highest order of defense. 

History of the immediate past and on back 
as far as history is recorded fairly screams 
a warning to Congress; a warning that the 
best interests of our country are not served 
by legislation which separates our line of 
duty disabled into classes according to dates 
disability was incurred. 

Rome, in its greatness, cared for the serv- 
ice disabled. It provided cash pensions for 
men disabled in service by disease, injury 
or years of service. Roman soldiers, who 
garrisoned the Holy City at the time of Our 
Saviour, were so protected. True, this pro- 
tection was a burden upon the people and 
was eventually curtailed. But this saving 
proved expensive economy: Rome crumbled 
and fell. It fell because it lacked protec- 
tion and lacked the inspiration to the people 
that comes through adequate national 
defense. 

Our ancestor England first protected its 
servicemen by providing them with licenses 
to beg upon the highways. History doesn't 
show when that started, but it does show 
that it was stopped in 1592 when provision 
was made for cash pensions for line-of-duty 
disabled. Regardless of what we may think 
of the world politics of England during the 
last 350 years, we must admit that the feats 
of its fighters have been magnificent. Those 
feats, and the high morale that made them 
possible of accomplishment, all stemmed out 
of the proposition that government was 
assuming the hazards of service. 

In this land the Colonies, to some extent, 
provided pensions for those disabled in pub- 
lic service against the Indians. Congress, 
during the Revolutionary War and upon the 
insistance of General Washington, enacted 
laws under which government assumed the 
hazards of service. The very act creating 
our Regular Army carried with it protection 
for the soldier against disability. 

Thus, down through the ages, civilized na- 
tions have always assumed the hazards of 
service as an obligation. That obligation 
comes out of the proposition that pay of the 
services has never, in any nation, been high 
enough so that the individual could person- 
ally assume the hazards. Decent govern- 
ments have never taken young men into the 
service at the peak of health and vigor, con- 
sumed their usefulness, and then dropped 
them without earning power to suffer hunger 
and cold. A government which would do 
that could not long exist because of the very 
order of things, 


In 1862 that statute called the general 
law was enacted. It provided in original 
form and as amended down through the 
years for pensions for line of duty, death, or 
disability. Under that statute there was 
equality. Pensions were equal for equal dis- 
ability. There was no discrimination of any 
kind due to date disability was incurred. 
That statute provided equality down to the 
First World War. 

It was with that First World War that Con- 
gress embarked upon a mistaken policy of 
group legislation in pension matters. Per- 
sons entitled to line of duty death or dis- 
ability pensions were grouped according to 
dates death or disability was incurred. The 
career enlisted man disabled in a nonwar 
period was sorely discriminated against; his 
lot upon disability, regardless of length of 
service or number of wars participated in, 
was a miserable one carrying with it misery, 
hunger, and cold, 

Among all those groups into which Con- 
gress, by legislation, divided the disabled, the 
career man was given the extremes in care. 
The career officer was given retirement at 
three-fourths pay and which I believe aver- 
aged about $187.50 per month. That was 
the highest order of care given any group of 
disabled. At the other extreme was the 
career enlisted man from whom Congress had 
withheld disability retirement (except as to 
the Coast Guard) and whose average pension 
was but a very small fraction of that of the 
retired pay of the officer. 

The record of the career man down through 
the years is wholly devoid of the least par- 
ticle of indication that he is an inferior citi- 
zen rendering inferior service and properly 
entitled to inferior care when disabled. We 
are all agreed that in this war we have shown 
superiority in weapons, in aircraft, in sur- 
face craft, in subsurface craft, in ordnance, 
and in methods. That superiority comes only 
because of the superior service rendered 
through the years by the career man; by the 
man who at meager pay and often without 
flight pay carried on year after year in de- 
velopment of aircraft and other weapons. 
Certainly the records of the career men at 
and since Pearl Harbor are of the very finest. 
No man can say those records have the 
slightest tinge of inferiority. 

There are those who argue that service in 
a war period is of more value than service in 
a nonwar period and therefore worth more to 
the country. On that proposition we have 
taken no position. But certain it is that if 
war service entitles to greater reward then 
that reward ought to go to all who render 
that service and not be confined to those 
disabled while rendering that service. 

We may ascribe many reasons for this war 
but the real reason is that the Axis dared to 
attack us. As war threatened we sought to 
increase our Army. Volunteers in sufficient 
number did not appear. For the first time 
in our history we drafted men in a nonwar 
period. We had to take the unwilling as 
well as the willing; those suited as well as 
those unsuited for service. There was sub- 
stantial reason for dearth of volunteers. 
Many youths declined to accept the economic 
status of a soldier which was far below that of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps boy in terms 
of pay and protection. Scattered over the 
country were 33,000 disabled career men seek- 
ing to exist on pensions far below the stand- 
ards found necessary as a minimum for other 
citizens temporarily unemployed. While we 
were trying to expand our defenses under 
those conditions the grinning Jap observed 
and struck. It may well be that had Con- 
gress given greater attention to the career 
men; to their pay and disability protection 
and general economic status, the Jap may not 
have dared attack us, 

In this lengthy letter I have endeavored 
to set out the principal reasons why your bill, 
H. R. 1189 is splendid in principle and ought 
to be enacted in preference to any measure 
which would discriminate against the career 
man. I hope that Congress will awaken to 
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the realization legislation-making groups and 
classes of disabled is unfair to individuals 
rendering honorable service. Of even more 
importance is the fact such legislation does 
not serve the best interests of our country. 
Assuring you of the gratefulness of this 
order for H. R. 1189 and the fairness therein 
involved, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
WALTER JOHNSON, 
Commander in Chief. 


Poems From Zion’s Herald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 21, 1943 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted me, I insert in 
the Recorp two poems which appeared in 
Zion’s Herald of November 11, 1942. 

The first poem is a Prayer Hymn, by 
Frank D. Howard of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Mr. Howard is one of the most prominent 
Methodist laymen in New England and is 
widely known as the donor of the Frank 
D. Howard Fellowship Fund of Boston 
University School of Theology. While a 
student at this institution it was my good 
fortune to win this fellowship which en- 
abled me to study abroad and naturally 
I shall always feel deeply grateful to Mr. 
Howard, whose generosity has made it 
possible for many young men to further 
their education. The poem he has writ- 
ten at the age of 85 reveals the true 
spirit of his great soul. “The Christian 
aspiration that has motivated his life 
finds fitting expression in it.” 

A PRAYER HYMN 

(By Frank D. Howard) 

(Tune, Abends) 
O Lord our God, to Thee we pray 
For light and guidance on our way. 
As we press forward through the years, 
Grant us release from doubts and fears, 
We would be kind in thought and deed, 
To all Thy precepts giving heed. 
When we incline to go astray, 
Reveal to us Thy better way. 
Faith, hope, and courage, Lord. we need 
And for these virtues now we plead. 
Cleanse Thou our hearts from every wrong 
For all our toilings make us strong. 
O Master, for our souls’ great race 
Endue us with abundant grace; 
And while we onward, upward go, 
Increase our zeal Thy love to show. 
Create in us Thy kingdom, Lord. 
May all our wills with Thine accord. 
Be Thou our Guide; from sin set free, 
Help us keep faith, O Lord, with Thee. 


Mr. Speaker, the second poem, Lest We 
Forget, by Earl Marlatt, was written for 
last Armistice Day. Dr. Marlatt was a 
lieutenant in World War No. 1 and is 
now dean of Boston University School 
of Theology. He and I were classmates 
at this institution and he was elected 
Jacob Sleeper Fellow at the same time 
I was elected Frank D. Howard Fellow. 
I consider it one of the greatest privileges 
of my life to have studied with Dean 
Marlatt, not only at Boston University 
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but also at universities in Europe. He 
has won wide acclaim as a versatile poet, 
and possesses one of the most brilliant 
and creative minds I have ever known. 
He is truly a modern prophet of good 
will and a great lover of beauty. 
LEST WE FORGET 
(By Earl Marlatt) 
Down the ages, riding, riding, 
Moves a restless cavalcade: 
Wraiths of unremembered soldiers 
Who were young and unafraid; 
Ethiop, Mede, Athenian, Roman, 
Teuton, Kelt, Crusader, Jew, 
Loyal to a land or vision 
Of a world they never knew. 


Conirades roused from poppied dreaming 
In a field where vultures fly 
Follow on but question mutely 
Where they lost their way and why. 
Phantoms hovering over crosses 
Whisper, “Have we died in vain?” 
Ghosts from mountainside and ocean 
Chant, “It must not be again.” 


We who live, because they suffered, 
In a world they died to free 
Must not desecrate their valor 
Or delay their jubilee: 
Only when the peace they dreamed of, 
And the comradeship they found, 
Have outwitted greed and malice 
Will they rest in hallowed ground. 
NOVEMBER 11, 1942. 


Office of Price Administration “Bright 
Boys” Lashed for Chaos in Ration 
Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing timely and pertinent article by one 
of America’s foremost authors. I firmly 
believe that Mr. White's observations are 
an accurate commentary on the general 
public attitude toward the mismanage- 
ment and confusion in our national 
rationing program: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION “BRIGHT 
Boys” LASHED For CHAOS IN RATION RULES 
(By Stewart Edward White) 

It occurs to me that it would be an ex- 
cellent idea if Washington would select from 
its staff a sample of the eager young law 
school graduates who write its various docu- 
ments, directives, amendments, forms, and 
instructions, and send him out on a visit 
to all the ration boards in the country. He 
should be picked by lot, in order to avoid 
any suspicion that he has been especially 
chosen for propaganda purposes. His only 
function should be to exhibit himself. Five 
minutes would be to prove that he has no 
cloven hoofs, no pointed barbed tail, and no 
horns. 

Right now each and every board member 
and assistant is firmly convinced of his in- 
genious diabolism. No ordinary human 
being, without Satanic assistance, could 
think them all up. Right at this moment 
we are on the verge of the issuance of Ra- 
tion Book No. 2. Even the young lawyers 
at Washington admit this is going to be quite 


a task. It will repeat, with frills, all the 
mechanism of No. 1, and coffee, and rubber, 
and gasoline. Even the Washington bunch 
admits that, and urges that the public be 
educated “to condition them for full un- 
derstanding of the scope of the jcb.” 


ONE WOULD THINK 


One would think, indeed, that it would 
be sensible to leave the decks clear for han- 
dling of it. You don’t know the boys. They 
have decided now that they want reports, 
and in order to fill in the leisure moments 
they are getting out a whole new series of 
what they call reporting instructions with 
numbers on them such as OPA R582, OPA 
R-563, OPA R-551, with supplementary revi- 
sions, also numbered, with rationing letters 
thrown in for good measure. 

They are admirably specific. They want to 
know a whole lot of things—how many cars; 
what kind of cars; what cars are excluded 
from listing here, and why; what is to be 
entered on “line 4” and why, and so on. 
There are, up to this day, 3 of these in- 
structions, containing in the aggregate 9 sec- 
tions, under which are just 42 explanatory 
subsections. I shall not try to list them or 
tell about them. I do not like to feel my 
head spin. But here’s a sample, just shows 
you how the juvenile legal mind works, 

“F, Part II. Lines 2, 3, and 4. Data for 
these lines shall be tabulated from the Docu- 
ment Register OPA Form No. R-181. In the 
following paragraphs, references are made to 
symbols entered in column 7 of the register. 
Instructions for entering these symbols on 
the register are provided by ‘Accountability: 
Gasoline: Operating Instructions Number 1.“ 


ENDLESS JOB NOW 


What these birds scem to want—and once 
a month, mind you—is simply a report of how 
many books have been issued; for how much 
gasoline; and for how long. To get that 
simple information, in the exact manner 
specified, means digging into files, -cross-re- 
ferring to a mass of long-past documents of 
instruction, and intersive study of this pres- 
ent spate of legalisms. 

Furthermore—and here is an important 
point—those files could have been arranged 
with all this in view, if the bright boys had 
only let it be known before instead of after 
all the filing had been done. But not they. 
That would have spoiled their record. 

And just to top it off, this morning comes 
Reporting Instruction No. 4 that says, “In 
the process of reproducing OPA Forms R-562 
and R-563 the continuation sheet which 
should have been printed on the reverse side 
of Form OPA R-562 was inadvertently printed 
on the reverse side of Form OPA R-563 and 
incorrectly numbered.” So straighten that 
out, doggone you! 

BEYOND PATIENCE 

Really, this sort of thing is getting beyond 
all patience. Incompetence is all very well 
in moderation. We expect trial and error in 
a big job in war time. But when it becomes 
an insult to common sense, and when it 
penalizes the wrong people who are doing 
their best at a thankless task, it is time some- 
body did some firing. 

I saw a picture the other day of the “staff 
of young lawyers who place in proper form 
the regulations under which the Office of 
Price Administration mechanism operates.” 
They are just off the legal nursing bottle, 
raring and eager to use all the complica- 
tions they used in law school. We do not 
need young lawyers. We do not need exact 
legalisms. Our local boards need plain 
statements of the desired results, and the 
authority to get them in their own way. 
Maybe they would not always get them 100 
percent. But they would ge* a workable ma- 
jority of them done, and that is what we 
want in wartime, not airtight court law for 
young lawyers to squabble about. 

On second thought it might be just as 
well not to send that sample young lawyer 
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around to prove they are not devils. He 
would be lynched before he got this far west. 
And I would not blame them. It has about 
reached the point of break-down in this sort 
of thing, and it would be an excellent idea 
to write your Congressman to tell him so. 
I am going to send mine a copy of this. If 
something is not done to send the young 
lawyers back to their nursing bottles, we 
either shall not have any rationing boards 
at all, or else more members of these boards 
than there are motorists, 


Sponge Iron 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT I. DOUGHTON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, sponge 
iron, found in abundance in North 
Carolina and a number of other States, 
has made a substantial contribution to 
the ordnance in every war in which our 
Nation has been engaged. Because of 
technical developments.in the processing 
of other types of iron ore and because 
the deposits of these other types of ores 
furnished a sufficiency for our peacetime 
needs, sponge iron has become a nég- 
lected resource. 

Recently, two important events have 
changed this picture entirely. First, our 
country is facing a serious shortage of 
steel. The iron deposits which are being 
worked are not proving adequate to our 
enormous wartime demands. Second, 
the discovery of the Brassert process for 
the treatment of sponge iron has made 
certain an economical and feasible de- 
velopment of our enormous deposits of 
this valuable ore. 

North Carolina has tremendous de- 
posits of sponge iron. She also has the 
labor, the electric power, and the coal 
necessary for processing this ore. Our 
distinguished Governor, the Honorable J, 
Melville Broughton, has brought these 
facts forcefully to the attention of our 
Government and our people. Governor 
Broughton’s statement is as follows: 

PROGRESSIVE AMERICANS 

The Nation faces a sericus shortage in 
steel. North Carolina offers to help relieve 
this war-effort-hampering shortage through 
her tremendous resources of iron ore. 

Manufacturers coming to North Carolina 
are assured ideally located factory sites and 
an adequate supply of raw material. 

A steel shortage can't happen here” if 
North Carolina is given an opportunity to 
help pour into the furnaces of America’s gl- 
gantic steel industry the production of mod- 
ern sponge iron plants. 

We have in North Carolina the iron ores. 

We have in North Carolina untapped coal 
deposits from which can be taken coal of 
chemical composition and physical proper- 
ties that is ideally suited for the processing 
of sponge iron. 

We have in North Carolina native-born 
labor, and electric power which can be di- 
verted for use in sponge iron plants. 

Tens of thousands of North Carolina boys 
are in the armed forces, and North Carolina 
wants those boys and their comrades-in-arms 
from other States to have the tanks, the 
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planes, the guns, and the bullets that will 
assure them victory, a victory that is possible 
only if the steel shortage is ended. 
Cordially, 
J. MELVILLE BROUGHTON, 
Governor of North Carolina, 


I should also like to draw attention to 
a report of the able and diligent subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, which, 
under the chairmanship of my distin- 
guished friend the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, the Honorable FRANK W. BOYKIN, 
emphasizes the necessity of fully devel- 
oping our lower-grade ores throughout 
the Nation if the steel shortage is to be 
overcome. The following brief excerpts 
from this interim report—Report No. 
2743, Seventy-seventh Congress, second 
session—are extremely important: 


The ceaseless bickering and the intolerable 
attitude shown all proposals which would 
demonstrate the merit of the sponge-iron 
processes and the delay in getting the bene- 
fits of this process under way is largely at- 
tributed to the state of mind prevalent in 
War Production Board Iron and Steel Branch. 
At the present rate of mining of high-grade 
iron ores at the vast Mesabi Range open pits, 
exhaustion is expected at about 1945. The 
extent to which this significant threat to the 
whole war economy is understood, and has 
been provided for by action of the agencies 
responsible, calls for further inquiry and 
examination. 

The committee, however, is already fully 
satisfied that there is in the United States 
iron ores in amounts which are adequate. If 
small business is permitted to participate in 
the efficient well-distributed manner known 
to the Axis and to this country in previous 
wars, there will be iron and steel produced in 
an abundance that is capable of supplying 
the full war requirements of both the Allies 
and this Nation and with plenty more for the 
thousands of items now denied civilians. 

Such production management calls for 
broader perspective and a genuine urge for 
victory. Progressive ore mining and benefi- 
ciating have yet to make their maximum 
contribution, and there is room for practical 
iron and steel producers who dare to pioneer, 

Were the hundreds of small local enter- 
prises—the mining and little blast furnaces 
that were put out of business in recent 
decades—permitted to stage a come-back 
with Federal relief favors of new equipment, 
the basic economy of almost every State in 
the Union would be materially improved, the 
total contribution to the war effort would 
be enhanced, for it would tap sources of man- 
power of a quality that cannot be shifted 
economically to the already congested steel 
centers. 

In our judgment this procedure is neces- 
sary and should be adopted as a measure 
essential to win the war and to assure our 
own and the Allies an adequate supply of 
steel. The present situation is a continuing 
menace to our success in the war and to the 
maintenance of rational economy. 


I should like to draw the particular at- 
tention of my colleagues to the following 
article on sponge iron, written by Walde- 
mar Kaempffert and carried in the New 
York Times of December 20, 1942: 

ScrencE News IN REVIEW 
(By Waldemar Kaempffert) 
SPONGE IRON—BRASSERT PROCESS SOLVES STEEL 
MAKERS’ PROBLEM 

A htliabaloo has been raised about sponge 
fron, as if it were something new and as if 
we had done nothing ahout it to aid the pro- 
duction of steel. Sponge iron is as old as 
iron itself. It has always been a problem in 
the foundry, a problem, moreover, which has 


engaged the attention of metallurgists for 
generations and which at last has been solved 
by Herman A. Brassert, an expert metal- 
lurgist who has designed and managed blast 
furnaces all over the world. The War Pro- 
duction Board thinks so well of his process 
that it has appropriated $450,000 which the 
Republic Steel Co. is to spend in build- 
ing at Youngstown, Ohio, a 100-ton-a-day 
plant designed by him. 

Iron as a metal is rare in nature. It oc- 
curs chiefly in meteorites. The ore that we 
call iron is really a combination of iron and 
oxygen—rust to most of us. The oxygen 
must be burned out to obtain metallic iron, 

At first charcoal was used as a fuel. The 
iron thus produced was always spongy be- 
cause it was mixed with slag. This spongy 
iron was covered with a gangue (something 
like ash in coal and therefore an impurity). 
It did not run freely out of the furnace be- 
cause the temperatures were too low. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s time foundrymen worked 
the spongy iron in various ways to force out 
the slag but, since much still remained, the 
metal was not pure enough for many techni- 
cal purposes. 

Use of coke as fuel 

By the early seventeenth century wood was 
so scarce in England that the charcoal-fired 
furnace was no longer able to meet the de- 
mand for iron, especially iron for cannon. 
The blast furnace was therefore introduced, 
with coke as the fuel. At once it became 
possible to erect furnaces near coal mines, 
with the result that England was able to 
meet the continental demand for cannon. 
But the coal contained such impurities as 
carbon, sulfur, and phosphorus, and these 
had to be removed in supplementary proc- 
esses, 

To burn out the impurities iron is now- 
adays passed into a second furnace. Steel 
makers have always wanted a process which 
would make steel directly from the ore. 
Scores of patents have been issued for solu- 
tions of the problem. Until Brassert came 
along there was no economical way of making 
good steel in a single stage from the ore. 
Directly produced sponge iron, the product of 
the first furnace, never could compete with 
indirectly produced iron and steel either 
quantitatively or qualitatively. 

Like all extraordinary innovations, the 
Brassert process could not be developed until 
a technical heritage had accumulated. One 
new fact had to be dovetailed with another. 
Relationships had to be perceived to which 
most engineers were blind. We find, then, 
that Brassert has combined the most modern 
developments in ore dressing and in powder 
metallurgy to obtain a pure, dense melting 
stock, out of which steel can be made. 

Ore first crushed , 

First of all Brassert crushes the ore to a 
powder. Next he separates the metal-bear- 
ing component from its impurities by grav- 
ity, flotation, magnetic, or other approved 
and inexpensive means. This powdered ore 
is fed not to the usual blast furnace but to 
a Herreshoff furnace—a huge vertical cylin- 
der with about 11 floors or hearths. In the 
furnace are rotating rakes, called rabbles. 
These slowly push the ore over the hearth to 
the discharge opening on each floor. On the 
upper hearth the ore particles are merely 
dried. As they slowly journey downward 
from floor to floor they are preheated, 
roasted, calcined, partly smelted. Finally 
they drop on the hottest and lowest floor 
the reducing hearth, Here they are converted 
into approximately pure iron, 

On the reducing hearth the mineral is 
blown to the discharge opening by the hot 
reducing gas, which consists mainly of hy- 
drogen. The ore becomes almost liquid, so 
that it flows in a stream 6 to 10 inches 
deep. Heavy particles advance slowly, light 
ones rapidly, so that the rate of travel more 
nearly coincides with the rate of reduction 
than was possible before, The rotating rakes 
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or rabbles constantly stir the hot reducing 
gases, keep the stream of ore particles fluid 
and break up pockets of gas. As a result the 
ore particles are not only retarded as they 
move but are turned over and over. When 
they are thus converted into new-born iron 
they drop down a chute to a briquetting ma- 
chine. Here they are compressed into bri- 
quettes in a reducing atmosphere of 600 
pounds pressure and more. 

For the moment the object of the Brassert 
process is to enable foundrymen to produce a 
metal of constant quality and to do away with 
the high-grade scrap so essential when elec- 
tric furnaces are used. The superintendent 
of an open-hearth or an electric furnace can 
mix his Brassert melting stock with other 
metals and minerals in any way that he 
pleases to obtain high-quality steel. He can 
specify the character of the melting stock to 
be produced and rely on a steady supply of 
constant composition. Foreign substances 
are no longer his bane when he must make 
high-quality steel from scrap of unknown 
origin. 

Not all ores yield pure briquettes. When 
the ores ere impure the briquettes are fed 
into a cupola where the molten slag is sepa- 
rated in the usual way from the metal. 

Length of process 

The temperature of the hot reducing gases 
in the Brassert process is about 1,100° F. 
when the ore is eastern magnetite. In a blast 
furnace the temperature of operation may 
reach 3,200° F. Lower temperature clearly 
means less fuel. 

Ore becomes iron when its oxygen is re- 
moved. The Brassert process accomplishes 
this removai in 3.5 hours with eastern mag- 
netite, and the ore obtained is 90 percent 
pure. A higher degree of purity can be 
achieved if the process is prolonged, but this 
is unnecessary when only melting stock for 
electric or open-hearth furnaces is wanted. 

A 1,000-ton-a-day Brassert plant could be 
built in less than 6 months at a cost of about 
$2,500,000. It would take a year and more to 
build a blast furnace of equal capacity, and 
the cost would be about $10,000,000. Only 
about 1,250 tons of structural steel (including 
gas-treating and reduction equipment) is 
needed, compared with 6,500 tons for a blast 
furnace of equal capacity. Supervision is 
largely a matter of watching the indicators 
of instruments. Repairs are infrequent be- 
cause the operating temperatures are so low. 

More than the sponge-iron problem is 
solved. A Brassert plant is so light that it 
can be transported easily, and the fuel re- 
quirements are so-low that they are easily 
met almost anywhere. It follows that it is 
now possible to develop small high-grade ore 
deposits all over the world in accessible re- 
gions. 


Requisitioning of Metal Materials for War 
Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, with a 
desire to cooperate to the fullest extent 
possible with the war effort the Cleveland 
City Council, on January 18 last, passed 
the following resolution which I hereby 
make known to the Congress: 

An emergency resolution declaring that it 
is the sense of this council that if and when 


the Government of the United States of 
America determines that any metal materials 
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or metal structures are needed for war pur- 
poses, that the same shall be made available 
to the Government for war purposes through 
the process of requisition. 

Whereas requisitioning of metal materials 
and metal structures for war purposes is 
necessarily in the interest of a speedy and 
successful prosecution of the war; and 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
this council that metal materials and metal 
structures are scattered over the entire city 
which could and should be made available to 
the Government by requisition: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the council of the city of Cleve- 

nd: 


Section 1. That it is the sense of this coun- 
cil that if and when the Government of the 
United States of America determines that 
any metal materials or metal structures, 
whether individually or municipally owned, 
are needed for war purposes, that the same 
be made available to said Government for 
war purposes through the process of requisi- 
tioning. 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of council be and he 
hereby is directed to transmit forthwith a 
copy of this resolution to President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; Donald M. Nelson, Chair- 
man of the War Production Board; Congress- 
men Bender, Crosser, and Congresswoman 
Bolton, and Congressman-elect Feighan. 

Src. 3. That this resolution is hereby de- 
clared to be an emergency measure and, pro- 
vided it receives the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the members elected to council, it 
shall take effect and be in force immediately 
upon its adoption and approval by the mayor; 
otherwise it shall take effect and be in force 
from and after the earlier period allowed by 
law. 

Adopted January 18, 1943. 

Effective January 20, 1943. 


Food for America and Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, as spokesmen for “the great bulk of 
family farm production in the Nation,” 
Albert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange; Edward A. ONeal, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and Ezra T. Benson, executive secretary 
of the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives, have issued a statement as- 
serting that only the American farm fam- 
ily stands between the United States and 
hunger. 

They are unanimous in the opinion 
that immediate steps in the formulation 
of adequate agricultural policies and 
programs are imperative if we are to 
avert grave food shortages. : 

The statement follows: 

Today the American farm family stands 
between a large part of the world and hunger. 

Only through the initiative, the ingenuity 
and the hard work of our farm families can 
our people, our armed forces, and our allies 
possibly be fed. 

American farmers are handicapped and the 
food supply for the United Nations jeopard- 
ized by: 

1. The Government’s manpower and labor 
policies. 


2. The confusion and loss of confidence cre- 
ated by an impractical and wasteful bureauc- 
racy more concerned with social experimen- 
tation than the production of food. 

3. The policy of using subsidies in lieu of 
a fair return to the farmer in the market 
place. 

As spokesmen for the national farm organi- 
zations, which represent the great bulk of 
family farm production in the Nation, it is 
our unanimous opinion that an immediate 
right-about-face by Government on these 
policies is imperative. 

We emphasize the vital necessity on the 
part of Government to take such steps 
promptly as will restore the confidence of 
farmers and end confusion. 

We are unalterably opposed to the use of 
subsidies in lieu of a fair return in the market 
place. The Department of Agriculture has 
announced a program of so-called incentive 
payments for the production of certain crops. 
We insist that these payments as now pro- 
jected are nothing but subsidies disguised. 
Despite repeated protests, it continues to be 
the policy of the administration to restrict 
returns to farmers by ceilings and to attempt 
to compensate them by subsidies with their 
attendant uncertainties. For the first time in 
20 years, normal adjustments in the national 
economy, if permitted to function, would put 
the farmer on an equal basis with American 
labor and industry. 

We warn that any economy which does not 
pay the cost of its food bill will inevitably col- 
lapse. If this situation persists, we consider 
it a grave danger to the Nation. 

We insist on price control policies which 
will assure maximum production as the best 
protection against both inflation and hunger. 

We urge an immediate reduction in non- 
defense expenditures and in the volume of 
directives sent out from Washington. We also 
urge a decentralization and restriction of the 
enormously expensive bureaucracy which po- 
lices these orders. 

Finally, we recommend that immediate as- 
surance be given American farmers by the 
Congress and the administration of their 
intention to preserve agriculture as an inde- 
pendent and self-supporting industry. 

ALBERT S 


Master, The National Grange. 
Epwarp A. O'NEAL, 
President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 
Ezra T. BENSON, 
Executive Secretary, National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives. 


Vital Stepping Stone to. United States 
World-Trade Advance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from Foreign Commerce Weekly of Jan- 
uary 23, 1943: 

VITAL STEPPING STONE To UNITED STATES 

WORLD-TRADE ADVANCE 
(By Thomas E. Lyons, Department of 
Commerce) 

The success of Yankee merchants of the 
clipper-ship era is periodically recalled as 
indicative that we are a nation of natural- 
born foreign traders, and that this heritage 
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has been passed down through succeeding 
generations. Some of us still cherish the idea 
that since we have been inherently a na- 
tion of foreign traders, it may be taken for 
granted that this lucrative international 
traffic will continue uninterrupted. We often 
overlook the fact that the whole fabric- of 
conducting foreign trade has been rewoven 
since the golden days of the Donald McKays 
and the Flying Clouds. 
CLIPPER-DAYS TRADING 


In accepting an outmoded theory, we com- 
placently pass over the reality that during 
clipper-ship days the trader accompanied his 
merchandise abroad and all transactions were 
closed before the goods were removed from 
the vessel. The ship itself was the ware- 
house, and, if profitable transactions could 
not be negotiated in one foreign port, the 
ship’s master gave the “up anchor” order, 
and the floating warehouse was shifted to 
another harbor where trading was resumed. 
Except in infrequent cases of disaster or dam- 
age to ship or cargo, the merchandise usually 
reposed safely on board until ownership and 
title had passed to the foreign buyer. 

In exchange for his goods, the American 
merchant purchased foreign commodities 
which were stored aboard ship for the home- 
ward voyage. In these early days many for- 
eign products were much in demand to meet 
our domestic requirements, Merchandise of 
foreign origin, when entered through cus- 
toms and sold by the importer, moved imme- 
diately into domestic distribution channels. 
In event a part of the merchandise was in- 
tended for resale in some third country, it 
was stored in the warehouse of the owner 
until ready for reexport. 

The tempo of business of the clipper-ship 
days was geared to a “place economy,” and 
when imported goods were available there 
were buyers ready and willing to purchase 
them, Otherwise, if foreign merchandise 
was not at hand, buyers complaceutly await- 
ed the unpredictable arrival of another argosy 
to supply their immediate needs. The prob- 
lem of meeting future requirements, if it 
existed, was left to solve itself. 


PROCEDURE REVOLUTIONIZED 


The advent of the steamship accomplished 
something more than the ultimate demise 
of the sailing vessel—it revolutionized 
foreign-trade procedure. Ocean shipping 
rapidly developed into a separate and distinct 
business and, for all practical purposes, 
passed from direct control of the merchants 
themselves. The practice of the trader or his 
representative accompanying shipments to 
foreign markets was discontinued, and in- 
stead, agencies or branch offices were estab- 
lished in import foreign-trade centers to rep- 
resent merchants. Manufacturers with ex- 
portable surpluses and those requiring 
imported materials entered directly into the 
field of foreign trade. 

The advantage of speed and reliability of 
steam-propelled vessels, along with the de- 
velopment of transoceanic cable communica- 
tions, and more recently the radio and 
telephone, enabled merchants to schedu'e 
arrival of their shipments to take favorable 
advantage of market conditions. 


INJURIOUS NEGLECT 


The transition from sail to steam caused 
another wholly unanticipated result—in ef- 
fect, it drove the American flag off the high 
seas. Although the American ship Savannah 
was the first to employ steam propulsion in 
her historic 1819 trans-Atlantic crossing, the 
commercial development of the “steamship 
and the application of iron and later steel tor 
hull construction were left to European na- 
tions. The results of this neglect were dis- 
astrous. 

In 1860 the United States merchant marine 
engaged in foreign trade consisted of approxi- 
mately two and one-half million gross tons 
of sailing ships and less than 100,000 gross 
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tons of steam vessels. During the same year 
67 percent of our foreign trade was carried 
in American bottoms. By 1914 our merchant 
fleet engaged in foreign trade had shrunk to 
less than three-quarters of a million tons of 
steam-propelled vessels, and the picturesque 
sailing ship had all but disappeared. Less 
than 10 percent of our foreign trade was car- 
ried in American- flag vessels at the outbreak 
of World War No. 1 in 1914. In contrast, the 
leading European maritime nations had sub- 
stantially increased their commercial fleets, 
and during the years following the War be- 
tween the States, foreign-fiag vessels were car- 
rying the bulk of our international water- 
borne commerce, as well as their own foreign 
trade. 
FOREIGNERS WON ADVANTAGES 

The ultimate effect of our withdrawal from 
the field of international shipping was more 
far reaching than the loss of direct benefits 
derived from the industry itself. It gave for- 
eign maritime nations an opportunity to 
divert trade channels to their own ports and 
to develop exclusive primary markets for 
exotic commodities which our Yankee trad- 
ers had formerly obtained directly from the 
producing areas. 

Foreign governments, alert to the com- 
mercial advantages which their fast-develop- 
ing merchant marines offered, sponsored 
laws and decrees designed to extend their fa- 
cilities for handling this indirect trade. Con- 
tinental countries having high protective 
tariff schedules extended or enacted bonded- 
warehouse laws and authorized the setting 
apart of harbor areas as free ports or foreign- 
trade zones to encourage this lucrative trade. 

EARLY FREE PORTS 


Genoa and Leghorn, established in 1876 
and 1883, respectively, were the first free ports 
as these are known today. For several years 
prior to 1888, Hamburg’s Senate defiantly ig- 
nored Bismarck's edict to enter the German 
customs union, until provision had been made 
to perpetuate her great free port. Similar 
facilities also were established in Trieste, 
Bremen, Copenhagen, and other European 
ports. Altogether, about 30 free ports or for- 
eign-trade zones were established in European 
harbors extending from the Baltic to the 
Aegean Seas. 

About the middle of the last century, 
Great Britain, consistently a free-trade or 
low-tariff country, repealed its unpopular 
corn laws and navigation acts—the latter 
which restricted to British ships importa- 
tions into Britain from Asia, Africa, and 
America. As a result, the entire country in 
effect became a great foreign-trade zone, and 
many British seaports developed important 
transshipment and consignment traffic in 
specialized commodities of commerce traffic 
that has been retained up to the present 
day. 

WHY HAVE WE BEEN SLACK? 

Although entrepôt trade is the inalienable 
handmaid of a successful merchant marine, 
until recently the United States has made 
little effort to develop either. The vicissi- 
tudes of our merchant marine are well known, 
and no purpose would be served by repeating 
them here. The reasons for our failure to 
develop our portion of international consign- 
ment trade—estimated by the Tariff Com- 
misison in 1922 at more than $4,000,000,000 
annually—have not been so well understood. 

BONDED-WAREHOUSE SYSTEM 


About the time that Great Britain was 
repcaling its navigation acts and corn laws 
(1849), our Congress enacted legislation pro- 
viding for the customs bonded-warehouse 
system as it is known today. The functions 
of these early public bonded warehouses were 
limited and merely permitted the storage of 
dutiable merchandise for a period of 1 year 
provided a bond for double the amount of 
the duty was given. Later, the time which 
bonded goods could remain in warehouses 


was extended to 3 years. No provision was 
made for examination or withdrawal of a 
part of the consignment. These rigid re- 
strictions presented little cr no opportunity 
for the development of transshipment and 
reexport trade. 
DRAW-BACK PRIVILEGES 

Supplementing bonded-warehouse stat- 
utes, Congress in 1861 extended the so-called 
draw-back privileges. Under this proce- 
dure an importer, instead of bonding his 
goods, may pay duty on the entry and then, 
if goods remain in continuous customs con- 
trol, draw back from the Treasury, on their 
exportation within 3 years, 99 percent of the 
amount of the duty paid. Studies by the 
Tariff Commission indicate that the relief 
offered by the draw-back law, except in the 
sugar and tin-plate industries, has been rela- 
tively small, and that scores of industries in 
this country that use foreign materials to 
produce goods for export do not exercise the 
privilege because it is so hedged about with 
exacting and intricate regulations. This is 
evidenced by the fact that the draw-back re- 
funds paid by the Treasury Department dur- 


ing the past 10 years averaged only slightly 


more than $10,000,000 annually. 
ALLEVIATION ENVISAGED 


Far-seeing legislators and commercial in- 
terests early recognized the difficulties be- 
setting the development of our foreign trade 
and shipping and, before the close of the last 
century, proposed measures to alleviate the 
situation. In 1894 a bill was introduced in 
Congress to permit foreign-trade zones in 
this country. Similar bills were introduced 
in subsequent Congresses during the 25 years 
that followed. Although the Sixty-seventh 
Congress failed to take action on the foreign- 
trade zone measure, it added a new section 
to the 1922 Tariff Act, providing that with 
the permission of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and under customs supervision, and at 
the expense of the proprietor, merchandise 
may be cleaned, sorted, and repacked in 
bonded warehouses and withdrawn there- 
from for exportation without the payment of 
duty. 

This provision, section 562, was added after 
a representative of the Tariff Commission 
testified that, if our importers were permitted 
to repack goods of foreign origin in the 
United States, so that they could include in 
their shipments some American-made and 
some foreign-made goods, it would greatly 
increase our position as a producer for Mex- 
ico, Central and South America, and Canada. 

PURPOSES NOT ACCOMPLISHED 

Experience of the past 20 years conclu- 
sively demonstrates that the manipulation 
privilege extended by the 1922 act has not 
accomplished the purposes which its spon- 
sors had expected. This is no summary con- 
clusion of the present writer. The statement 
is based on observations of an individual in 
an eminent position to know, a former head 
of the Warehouse Division of the United 
States Customs Service at New York. Late 
in 1940 this former official, who spent nearly 
half a century handling bonded-warehouse 
matters for the Customs Service, made the 
following comment regarding manipulating 
privileges extended by section 562 of the Tar- 
iff Act of 1922: “The customs records at New 
York will bear testimony to the fact that, 
during all these years, manipulations as pro- 
vided for have been few and of a trivial 
character.” 

As more than 50 percent of our imports 
are entered and one-half of all customs rev- 
enues are collected at the port of New York 
during normal times, this former customs 
Official’s statement regarding manipulations 
may be safely taken as representative of ma- 
nipulations in bond in other customs dis- 
tricts. However, if further proof is required, 
the experience of the port of Mobile may be 
cited. In 1939 a bonded manipulating ware- 
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house was opened on the State-owned docks, 
intended to replace the short-lived foreign- 
trade zone which had just been closed. A 
recent examination of customhouse records 
at Mobile reveals the enlightening informa- 
tion that not one occasion has been offered 
to use the manipulating privilege since the 
warehouse facility was started 4 years ago. 
DISADVANTAGEOUS POSITION 
Although section 562 of the 1922 Tariff Act 
was designed to relieve that part of our for- 
eign commerce which was not intended nor 
ready to enter our domestic trade, many im- 
porters and foreign-trade interests felt that 
the restrictions and formalities involved were 
not calculated to encourage trade and com- 
merce. Opportunities for freedom in the 
manipulation and transshipment of cargoes 
which were available in at least 43 strate- 
gically located foreign flelds placed the United 
States in a clearly disadvantageous position 
for competing with European trade centers, 


FOREIGN TRADE ZONE LAW 


To overcome these disadvantages in 1934 
Congress enacted the Foreign Trade Zone 
Law. The legislation, sponsored by Congress- 
man EMANUEL CELLER, of New York, had the 
unanimous support of all foreign traders, 
port interests, and Government agencies. 
The purpose of the statute is to provide en- 
closed and policed areas, under Federal super- 
vision, in or adjacent to our ports of entry, 
where foreign and domestic merchandise of 
every description, unless prohibited by law, 
may be landed without application of cus- 
toms laws. In a zone goods may be stored 
(without restriction as to time), processed, 
refined, or otherwise manipulated. Manu- 
facturing as such is prohibited. If reshipped 
to foreign countries goods may leave the zone 
without intervention of customs officials. 
Such products cannot leave the trade zone 
for domestic use or consumption without 
full compliance with existing customs 
requirements. 

Although this law was enacted more than 
8 years ago, only one locality, New York, has 
taken advantage of its provisions. During 
the year just closed, harbor officials at Hous- 
ton, Tex. and New Orleans, La., filed applica- 
tions for the establishment of foreign-trade 
zones in their respective ports. 


THE STATEN ISLAND ZONE 


Early in 1937 a foreign-trade zone was es- 
tablished on the municipally owned piers and 
adjacent upland on Staten Island. Built 
shortly after the First World War, these facil- 
ities had seldom been used during the inter- 
vening years, That this zone has successfully 
performed its function of fostering and pro- 
moting our foreign commerce is clearly re- 
flected in the cumulative summary of activi- 
ties for the 5 years that it has been in 
operation. During this period 11,790 lots of 
merchandise, weighing 451,000 tons and val- 
ued at $205,000,000, have passed through the 
zone. Duties collected on that part which 
entered the United States amounted to 
$6,688,745. The gross operating income for 
the 5-year period totaled more than 
$1,500,000. 

During 1 year (1940), 70,000 tons of foreign 
merchandise, valued at $13,000,000, or 50 per- 
cent of all the foreign tonnage handled, were 
transshipped or reexported to 60 foreign 
countries. For emphasis, let us restate in 
slightly different language: During 1940, 1 out 
of every 2 tons of foreign merchandise 
brought to the zone for manipulation or stor- 
age was reshipped to a foreign destination. 

FACTS SPEAK CONVINCINGLY 

Since the opening of the New York foreign- 
trade zone, hundreds of thousands of cases of 
South American canned meats, $50,000,000 
worth of Sumatra tobacco, thousands of tons 
of Brazil nuts, entire shiploads of tungsten 
ore, Brazilian cotton, Mexican garbanzos, and 
many other commodities have been manipu- 
lated there. On many occasions, upward of 
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500 people have been engaged in the various 
zone manipulations at the same time. Some 
operations have been conducted on a 24-hour 
basis. 


Substantially all these activities were per- 
formed on piers which had long been known 
as Hylan’s Folly. One can only speculate as 
to the results if modern warehouse facilities 
with low insurance rates had been provided. 


SHIPPING LINES’ POSITION 


Scant praise for the success of the foreign- 
trade zone can be given to the American 
shipping lines serving the port of New York. 
Up to January 1, 1942, out of 180 vessels in 
foreign trade which docked at the zone to 
discharge cargo, only 32 were of American 
registry. In other words, 5 out of 6 vessels 
entering the zone were foreign-flag ships. 
When the facility was opened in 1937, foreign 
shipping lines readily agreed to accept cargo 
destined for the zone and to so stipulate on 
their bills of lading, but some of the American 
lines required prodding by the Department 
of Commerce before finally agreeing to make 
similar arrangements. These observations are 
not offered in a spirit of criticism, but rather 
with the hope that American shipping execu- 
tives may be disposed to reappraise the poten- 
tlalities of the foreign-trade zone—this vital 
stepping stone to a successful merchant ma- 
rine—in the light of present and post-war 
conditions. 

NEW ORLEANS TAKES ACTION 

The late Norman Owens Pedrick, of New 
Orleans, an outstanding figure in the shipping 
world, whose death occurred in December, did 
not favor the enactment of the foreign-trade 
zones bill in 1934. Early last year Mr. Ped- 
rick, who was president of the Mississippi 
Shipping Co., as well as of the Louisiana Ship- 
yards, took time out from his important 
duties to serve as a chairman of thé special 
committee of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce to reexamine the matter of estab- 
lishing a foreign-trade zone at that great 
port. After a thorough study and a detailed 
analysis of the operations of the New York 
zone, Mr. Pedrick personally prepared the 
committee’s report favoring the immediate 
establishment of a zone at New Orleans. His 
report was unanimously accepted by the di- 
rectors of the Association of Commerce, and 
the State Docks Board has already initiated 

is to put these recommendations into 
effect. 
PRIMARY INTEREST 

American-flag lines, whether they realize 
it or not, have a primary interest in port- 
terminal and storage costs on commodities 
which they transport. An arbitrary increase 
of 10 cents a square foot or 5 cents a, bale 
in storage rates may create more resistance 
for a traffic solicitor than a $2-per-ton ad- 
vance in his ocean tariff. 

By conference agreement ocean freight 
rates are generally uniform, and shippers can 
anticipate increases by adjusting delivery 
prices accordingly. On the other hand, a 
shipper confronted with an increase of stor- 
age or handling charges on which he has 
made no calculations, after shipment arrives 
in port, may be placed at a serious disadvan- 
tage, especially if his merchandise is not 
ready or permitted to enter through customs. 
Such situations—and they do occur—may di- 
vert traffic away from an American-flag line 
or a port or even from this Nation itseif. 

WISE ADVOCACY NEEDED 


Although private corporations, including 
commercial warehouse interests, may operate 
foreign-trade zones, some warehousemen have 
consistently opposed the program, apparently 
because the establishment of such a zone in 
any port would tend to stabilize storage 
rates. Foreign-trade zones must be operated 
as public utilities; rates and charges must be 
just and reasonable, and tariff schedules must 

be published—a chipper knows exactly what 
his costs will be before the goods are loaded 
on vessels abroad. Generally speaking, pri- 


vately owned commercial warehouses are 
under no such obligation to the shipping 
public. 

The Propeller Club of the United States, 
the American Merchant Marine Conference, 
and the American Merchant Marine Institute, 
each would render a useful service in the up- 
building of the Nation’s merchant marine by 
urging that steps be taken to establish prop- 
erly equipped and operated foreign-trade 
zones in our major ports of entry. 


What’s Wrong With the Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 
Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


granted me to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following article 
by Frank R. Kent, published in the 
Washington Evening Star on Wednes- 
day, January 27, 1943, in which he states 
that a “fearless and searching inquiry 
by Congress, with the view of weeding 
out the incompetents and decreasing 
waste, is exactly what is needed in Wash- 
ington”: 


FEDERAL AGENCIES UNDER NEw CONGRESS ORDER 
Face Fmsr REAL INVESTIGATION IN DECADE 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


The enthusiastic unanimity with which the 
House has recently approved resolutions to 
investigate various governmental agencies is 
indicative of the difference between this Con- 
gress and those we have had for the past 10 
years. For that length of time the executive 
branch of the Government so dominated 
the legislative branch that the latter sank to 
probably the lowest level in our history. 

Its independence and its initiative practi- 
cally vanished. Save in the case of the at- 
tempted packing of the Supreme Court it 
appeared powerless to resist the White House 
will. With a few exceptions hardly a bill or 
resolution which the administration opposed 
was passed. 

Congress practically gave up. The Presi- 
dent absorbed its powers and to an unprece- 
dented degree operated as though he owned 
it, as, indeed, he did. House and Senate rati- 
fied, when required, the Executive acts and 
almost invariably oveyed the Presidential 
orders. Under these conditions any such 
thing as a genuine investigation of a gov- 
ernmental agency was impossible and those 
now ordered are the first real ones in a 
decade. 

BASIC FUNCTION 


Yet, the investigation of governmental de- 
partments is one of the basic functions of 
Congress, the exercise of which is of great 
value to the Nation and without which there 
is no check upon waste, incompetence, or 
dishonesty. In his able book, A New Con- 
stitution Now, Henry Hazlitt of the New 
York Times points this out and emphasizes 
it by quoting from John Stuart Mill’s Rep- 
resentative Governmert, as follows: 

“The proper office of a representative as- 
sembly is to watch and control the Govern- 
ment; to throw the light of publicity on its 
acts, to compel a full exposition and justifi- 
cation of all of them which anyone considers 
questionablo; to censure them if found con- 
demnable, and if the men who compose the 
Government abuse their trust, or fulfill it in 
a manner which conflicts with the deliberate 
sense of the Nation, to expel them from of- 
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fice and either expressly or virtually appoint 
their successors.” 

And Mr. Mill added that in a legislative 
body competent and alert to perform these 
functions “would repose at all times sufficient 
security for the liberty of the Nation.” After 
10 years in which the multitudinous Govern- 
ment agencies and commissions of the New 
Deal have been wholly free from congres- 
sional scrutiny, the timeliness of reiterating 
the great truth in this Mill paragraph is 
clear. 

Certainly, the overwhelming vote by which 
the investigations were ordered is strong evt- 
dence that this new Congress, over which 
the administration has lost control, intens 
to make up for lost time. 

Other investigations are sure to come. F» 
fore this session ends, the belief is that every 
major agency will be subjected to congrt s- 
sional overhauling. There is not one that 
will not be improved by having the light 
turned on it. They have been operating 
much too long behind their own publicity 
departments without anyone being able to 
ee a clear idea of what they are doing or 

ow. 

Efforts of individual Senators, like Mr. 
Byrp, of Virginia, to dig out the facts have 
been hampered and frustrated by delays and 
evasions. Newspaper efforts are easily 
blocked. The only way by which the full 
truth can be obtained is through congres- 
sional investigation, and it is a good thing 
they are beginning. 

These investigations do not mean any 
weakening of the war effort. They will not, 
if properly conducted, divert men from the 
important jobs of war production. They will 
not waste the time nor energy of the respon- 
sible officials, On the contrary, they ought 
to result in the correction of abuses, the 
coordination of effort, and the simplification 
of the machinery. 

Fearless and searching inquiry by Congress, 
with the view of weeding out the incompe- 
tents and decreasing waste, is exactly what is 
needed in Washington. The mere threat of 
that kind of investigation—the knowledge 
that such investigations can no longer be 
blocked by administration leaders—is certain 
to have a beneficial effect upon the executive 
branch from top to bottom. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also including a 
statement made on January 29, 1943, by 
George Galloway of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, as part of his answer to the 
recurring question What's Wrong With 
the Congress?”: 


Effective action in putting through the 
reforms, he said “must ultimately rest on 
an aroused and sustained public opinion.” 
He saw hope that the results of last fall’s 
elections might make the Seventy-eighth 
Congress “more inquiring, more critical, and 
more assertive of its prerogatives. 

“Perhaps, at long last.“ he declared, Con- 
gress will now undertake, by modernizing its 
internal machinery, to equip itself to play a 
truly great part at this crucial stage in the 
history of the Republic.” 


The Negative Side of the Ruml Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 
IN THE 8055 OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the confusion created in the minds of 
the people by the great amount of pub- 
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licity given the Ruml plan, in the press 
and over the radio, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include as a part of my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
entitled “The Negative Side of the Ruml 
Plan,” which was delivered on October 22, 
1942, before the Stationers Club of New 
York, by Nicholas Picchione of the State 
of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Picchione is a certified public ac- 
countant and a tax specialist. He is also 
a member of the American Institute of 
Accountants, the National Association of 
Cost Accountants, and the American Ac- 
counting Association. He is a member of 
the Governor’s special tax commission, 
and of the Federal taxation committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce in Rhode 
Island. He has for some time been con- 
ducting extension courses in income 
taxes, and is the author of the Dome 
Simplified Weekly Income Tax Record. 
I commend the reading of his analysis 
of the Rum! plan to all the Members of 
this House. His address follows: 


For the first time in its history our Federal 
Government is seriously worried about the 
collectibility of individual income taxes. 
Ever since the opening of hearings before 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which began on March 3, 1942, all sorts of 
suggestions to collect a mass tax at high 
rates from 33,000,000 persons filing returns 
in 1943 have been presented. 

The American people are demanding a tax 
program adapted to their needs and ability 
to pay. As wage earners and recipients of 
low incomes, they are accustomed to budget- 
ing on a weekly or monthly basis, rather than 
on a yearly basis. 

Confronted with this new and difficult 
situation, congressional tax committees have 
considered numerous plans as a substitute 
for the present outmoded system of trying 
to collect taxes on previous year's earnings 
already spent. One by one, each plan was 
presented, considered, and rejected. 

In desperation, Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 
of Georgia, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, suggested the 5 percent Victory 
tax which was approved by the committee 
by the slim margin of one vote and over the 
opposition of the Treasury. 

Of all the plans submitted, however, one 
plan has met with widespread public ap- 
proval, namely, the Ruml pay-as-you-go 
plan. I agree that the general objective of 
the Ruml plan is sound, but the method of 
arriving at the objective is defective and the 
practical results inequitable. A careful study 
of the mechanics reveal that the plan, as a 
whole, not only fails to accomplish its 
avowed objectives but is in reality unfair, 
undesirable, and unacceptable. 

What is the Rumi plan? The Rum! plan 
is known as a pay-as-you-go plan which was 
submitted to the Finance Committee of the 
United States Senate on July 27, 1942, by 
Mr. Beardsley Ruml, treasurer of R. H. Macy 
& Co. and chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. The plan proposes to do 
three things: 

1. It cancels all 1941 taxes on individual 
incomes, including partnership income and 
income from trusts taxable to the beneficiary 
or grantor, 

2. New rates and exemptions for individual 
taxpayers would not become operative until 
the year following enactment, and 

3. Taxpayers would pay a “tentative” tax 
during the current year at current-year rates 
but based on prior-year income, such ten- 
tative tax to be subject to adjustment to 
actual tax. 

Mr. Ruml admits that the plan has imper- 
fections, but that they are of a minor order. 


At one point he said: “Insofar as there is 
inequity in the plan on this account, it 
resides in being too beneficial to some few 
taxpayers; but since the plan is beneficial to 
all and harmful to none, inequity of this 
kind, though regrettable, is an imperfection 
of a minor order as compared with the great 
good that will be achieved.” At another 
point he said: “This loss of revenue, spread 
perhaps over a period of 50 years, would be 
partially offset by certain increases in tax 
collections under the plan; and in any case 
could be made up by slightly higher rates 
over this long period of time.” What in Mr. 
Ruml's opinion are minor imperfections, in 
my judgment, are such major defects that I 
am convinced that the Ruml plan is unfair, 
undesirable, and unacceptable. 

After a careful study, I find that the plan 
contains five major defects: 

1. It is unfair because it confers the great- 
est benefit on the rich and little or none on 
the poor. 

2. Cancelation of tax liabilities for 1941 
is unjust because it results in a loss in reve- 
nue to the United States Government. 

3. Novelty of measuring “tentative” tax 
against actual tax requires two returns and 
two sets of computations involving 3 years 
in order to determine 1 year’s tax. 

4. Morale of war worker and fighting men 
will be adversely affected. 

5. Fails to accomplish its avowed objec- 
tives. 

RUML PLAN UNFAIR 

To permit wealthy men who received ab- 
normal high incomes-during 1941, probably 
as a direct result of the war effort, whose 
incomes in 1942 were normal or very low, 
to receive a nontaxable gift from the United 
States Government in the form of a refund 
is unfair and intolerable. 

For example, Mr. Smith, who received 
$500,000 in 1941, directly traceable to the war 
program, and whose income in 1942 was very 
low, would have his tax liability of more 
than one-third of a million dollars for 1941 
canceled and having already paid his tax 
in 1942 is entitled to a refund of the more 
than one-third of a million dollars in 1943. 

Now let’s see what the benefit is to the 
small taxpayers. Here are the latest avail- 
able official Treasury statistics: 


For the calendar year 1940 


Individual 
returns Per 
filed 


13. 062, 785 
749, 466 


14, 412, 251 


Under $5,000... 
$5,000 and over. 


Total 


000 
5 1. 234, 647, 000 86 


100 1. 442, 839, 000 100 


Included in this figure are 7,086,423 nontaxable 
returns, 

From the above figures it is evident that 
out of 13,662,785 small-income earners 7,086,- 
423 persons or 52 percent will receive no ben- 
efit and 6,576,362 or 48 percent will receive 
little benefit. 

Allowing substantial refunds to wealthy 
taxpayers during these critical times will fur- 
ther increase the amount needed by the 
Treasury to meet the severe cost of the war 
and the probable result will be to again call 
upon low-wage earners for more contribu- 
tions by further lowering of exemptions. 

CANCELING 1941 TAX DEBT UNJUST 


Why should the United States Govern- 
ment suffer a loss during the coming years 
of huge war expenditures and gigantic defi- 
cits? I wish to quote from a letter I re- 
ceived two weeks ago bearing the signature 
of Randolph E. Paul, General Counsel, Treas- 
ury Department: “I have consulted the Di- 
vision of Tax Research on the cost of the 
plan to the United States Government. While 
there is no way of estimating accurately the 
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loss, the amount of taxes that would be 
forgiven (the tax liability for 1941) would 
exceed $4,000,000,000.” 

Mr. Rum! would minimize the loss by say- 
ing that “this loss would be partially offset 
by certain increases in tax collections under 
the plan and in any case could be made up 


by slightly higher rates over this long period 


of time.” Continuing, he says: “Balancing 
any possible net loss in revenue to the Gov- 
ernment are certain important advantages.” 
It is my belief that the disadvantages of the 
plan far outweigh the advantages. 
TENTATIVE TAX SCHEME COMPLEX 


In attempting to put taxpayers on a current 
or pay-as-you-go basis, the Rum! plan creates 
a novel formula so technical and complex 
that I believe the average taxpayer will be 
utterly lost in the maze of figures. Stating 
it as simply as I possibly can, the Rum! plan 
calls for a tentative tax collectible during 
the current year, based upon income of pre- 
ceding year, which tentative tax is to be ap- 
plied against the actual tax and any differ- 
ence to be adjusted in the following year. This 
really is too much not only for the taxpayers 
but also for the Government because it in- 
volves two tax returns and two sets of com- 
putations affecting 3 years, in order to de- 
termine 1 year’s tax. For example, to com- 
pute the tax of an individual for the year 
1942 requires: 

1, Income for 1941. 

2. Payment in 1942. 

3. Adjustment in 1943 (means either re- 
fund or assessment) 

To further complicate matters there will 
be millions and millions of adjustments in 
the form of tax refunds or assessments. In 
all cases of assessments the Ruml plan’s ob- 
jective of keeping taxpayers out of debt to 
the. Government fails. 

I understand that recently the Treasury 
Department made a study of incomes of se- 
lected taxpayers over a 10-year period and the 
study showed that in every case taxes would 
have fluctuated more, would have been 
further out of step with income,.under the 
Rum! plan than under the present method 
of collection. If this is true, then the Treas- 
ury Department would be faced with the in- 
surmountable task of computing refunds and 
assessments for a big army of income tax- 
payers. 

MORALE ADVERSELY AFFECTED 

What would be the effect on the morale 
of marines down on Solomon Islands, sail- 
ors at sea, and soldiers in and out of Amer- 
ica when they learn that while they are 
on the receiving end of bullets and bayonets 
the wealthy are on the receiving end of a 
bounty? Will war workers feel like producing 
and buying War bonds when they hear that 
$4,000,000,000 of taxes legitimately owed to 
the United States Government has been 
scratched off the books in the midst of this 
cruel and costly war? I think the morale 
of these people right now is so necessary 
and important to win this war that we 
should carefully examine all plans to make 
certain that none tamper with it. 


AVOWED OBJECTIVE UNACCOMPLISHED 


The Ruml plan has been widely publicized 
as a pay-as-you-go plan. Its chief objec- 
tives are to wipe off all tax debts and to put 
taxpayers on a current basis. I have already 
shown that the cancelation of 1941 tax debts 
is undesirable and that millions of taxpayers 
will still be in debt in later years under the 
Rum! plan. 

I now want to show that the plan is not 
an honest-to-goodness pay-as-you-go plan. 
A true pay-as-you-go plan would have tax 
payments for the current year deducted from 
current earnings. The Ruml plan does this 
in fiction but not in fact. 

By basing tax payments for the current 
year on prior year’s income the Ruml plan is, 
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not using the true current income out of 
which current payments should be made. 
Further, severe hardships result in many 
cases on this account. Let me illustrate: 
Mr. Green, married with no dependents, 
earned $2,000 in 1941 and 1942, $10,000 in 
1943 and $2,000 in 1944. In 1943 Mr. Green 
pays $140 (1943 tentative tax based on 
1942 income) out of a $10,000 income, which 
is the same amount payable under present 
system. In 1944 he must pay $2,152 (1944 
tentative tax based on 1943 income) but 
out of a $2,000 income. His tentative tax 
is high because his income for the preceding 
year was high. Also payable by Mr. Green 
in 1944 is the big adjustment because in 
1943 his tentative tax was less than the 
actual tax. To soften the impact of these 
injustices the Rum] plan makes a provision 
for relief. 

All this not only sounds complicated, it 
actually is, 

PROPOSED PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 


The ideal plan is one that collects the tax 
at the source, in short, one that collects the 
tax during the current year out of current 
earnings. To accomplish this will of course 
necessitate the cancelation of tax debts at 
a given point. It can be done in the manner 
now proposed which I will call the pay-as- 

Fou- earn plan. Before stating the new plan, 
let me say that it successfully overcomes every 
single objection leveled against the Ruml 
plan. Further, it is simple, clear, effective, 
and actually puts taxpayers on a current 
basis. Briefly, the plan is as follows: 

Every taxpayer, effective on tax returns due 
March 15, 1943, will receive credit for the 
amount of tax not exceeding the tax on the 
first $5,000 of surtax net income, plus the 
tax on the first $5,000 of normal tax net in- 
come. Commencing April 1, 1943, all per- 
sons filing returns and paying no tax as of 
March 15, 1943, are to be subject to current 
tax deduction, based on current income. All 
other taxpayers are to be subject to current 
tax deductions based on prior year income 
as under the present system. The new 5 
percent victory tax is to be canceled and cur- 
rent tax deductions made from January 1 to 
March 31 be applied against current year’s 
tax. New rates, if passed prior to June 30, 
would be made retroactive to January 1 and 
if passed subsequent to June 30 the new 
rates would become effective January 1 of 
the following year. 

The effect of this plan is to automatically 
wipe out the tax debt for the year 1942 for 
approximately 95 percent of persons filing tax 
returns, or 31,350,000 persons. This means 
that these persons would start the year 1943 
with a clear bill of health, and that from now 
on, they will pay their just share of the war 
cost on a weekly basis out of their weekly 
income. > 

As for the other 5 percent of the taxpayers, 
approximately 1,650,000 persons, they will re- 
ceive the same basic credit which in their 
case will result in a greater benefit in actual 
dollars and cents. For these few, compara- 
tively speaking, the tax debt is reduced but 
not canceled. 

To demonstrate the simplicity and work- 
ability of the proposed pay-as- you- earn plan, 
I present the following examples: 


Basic computations 
{Married persons—No dependents} 


OPERATION OF PLAN FOR 1943 


Small 
wage 
earner 


Net income for 1913 $4, 000 
Tax debt for 1942 payable in 1943__ 
Tax debt in 1943 on 1943 income 


(a) 5% Victory tax deducted 
from Jan. 1 to Mar 31, 
1 — 

(b) First quarterly install- 
ment paid Mar, 15, 1943_ 

Net tax due from Apr. 1 to Dec. 31, 


1943 (39 weeks) . 490. 00 46, 001 
Weekly deductions from Apr. 1 to 

Dec. 31, 1943 (39 weeks) 12. 55 1,179 

OPERATION OF PLAN OF 1944, ETC, 

Net income for 1944 ---- =-=- $4,000.00 | $100, 000 
Tax debt for 1943 payable in 1944.. 0 64, 060 
Tax ee in 1944 on 1044 income. 332. 00 0 
Weekly deduetions --------- 10. 23 1,232 


ADVANTAGE OF PAY-AS-YOU-EARN PLAN 

As previously stated the pay-as-you-earn 
plan I propose carries none of the stigma of 
the Ruml plan. It relieves the mental 
anguish of 31,000,000 persons suffering from 
“taxitis” and gives them a new lease of life 
by the mere knowledge that they owe no back 
taxes, and that from now on when the close 
of the year comes around they need not 
worry about raising money to meet taxes. 
As for the comparatively few other taxpayers, 
no complaints are anticipated as no harm 
has been done. 

Briefly summarized the advantages of this 
pay-as-you-earn plan are as follows: 

1. Overcomes all five objections to Ruml 
plan. 4 

2. Not one single red penny is paid out to 
anyone by the United States Government 
now or ever. 

3. Operation is simple and workable. 

4. Can be conveniently put into operation 
at an early date. 

5. It is equitable to high- or low-income 


ups, 

6. It is a true pay-as-you-earn plan be- 
cause it taps income as it flows into hands 
of taxpayers. 

i Loss to United States Treasury negli- 
gible. 

8. Provides for one tax, one deduction, one 
form all for 1 year. 

9. Admits no imperfections and requires 
no relief provision. 

10. Is fair, desirable, and acceptable. 


CONCLUSION 


For Congress to write a new tax bill during 
wartime is not an easy assignment. I be- 
lieve it has done a good job under extremely 
difficult circumstances. Congressional tax 
committees have had to sit and listen for 
hours on end, week after week, to tax ex- 
perts, corporation executives, economists, 
professors, and plain citizens describing in 
great detail complaints, suggestions, and tax 
plans and all this not without patience and 
understanding. 

The most conspicuous mistake of the new 
1942 tax law is the omission of a genuine 
pay-as-you-earn plan. We all fervently hope 
that in the next tax bill, soon to be presented, 
Congress will give more thought to the col- 
lectibility of taxes, rather than to search for 
new sources of revenue. 

To this end I offer the pay-as-you-earn 
plan as my best suggestion, because it does, 
in fact, accomplish its objectives. 

The American people and Government 
should be grateful to Mr. Ruml for having 
brought to light the theory of a pay-as-you- 
go plan. But I would be remiss in my duty 
as a loyal citizen if I did not raise my voice 
to the disastrous results of his plan. 
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Mr. Rum! is asking for support of his plan 
because he believes in it. I am asking for 
support of my pay-as-you-earn plan because 
I believe in it and because I believe it is a 
better plan for the American people and for 
the United States Government. 


Idle Tires Should Be Recapped and Re- 
treaded by Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the extensive hearings in the past 12 
months by our Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the House, both in Washington 
and other cities throughout the Nation, 
it was the universal complaint from vari- 
ous industries of the lack of functioning 
by the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
ALSO CONTRACT WITH PROCUREMENT AGENCIES OF 

THE GOVERNMENT 


It would appear to me that the facili- 
ties of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion could be put to immediate produc- 
tive use in securing the necessary con- 
tracts to keep small industry within the 
tire industry functioning during this 
war. It is a known fact that for many 
years independent tire rebuilders pio- 
neered in the tire-rebuilding field, and, 
because of the extensive experience in 
pioneering, have been able to develop a 
serviceable retread, or recapped tire. It 
also appears that during this pioneering 
by these independent small businesses 
within the tire industry, they did run 
into opposition and conflict from domi- 
nating influences within the rubber in- 
dustry, which in some instances at- 
tempted to discourage the promotion of 
the use of either retreaded or recapped 
tires. With this thought in mind, it ap- 
pears to me at this moment, that the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation should 
enter into contract immediately with the 
Army, Navy, and the Maritime Commis- 
sion, in fact any Government agency 
that has anything to do with automobile 
tires and tubes, and affect an over-all 
contract with these war agencies; the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, in turn, 
subletting these contracts to the inde- 
pendent tire dealers and tire rebuilders 
throughout this Nation. 


MR. JEFFERS’ TESTIMONY TODAY, FEBRUARY 1 


We all know that severe gasoline ra- 
tioning is in effect along the Atlantic sea- 
board which has reduced and almost 
eliminated the use of automobile passen- 
ger cars. Indications show that this 
curtailment of passenger-car use may 
spread throughout the Nation. If this 
takes place, small independent business 
within the automobile industry will suf- 
fer a terrible blow. Mr. William Jeffers’ 
testimony before a subcommittee on 
Military Affairs today made provision for 
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the use of rubber in truck and bus tires, 
for the farmer, and for some types of 
Salesmen. You will note that no men- 
tion is made of the use of rubber for pas- 
senger cars, either for new tires or re- 
built tires. Reports are also reaching me 
that in some sections of the country, due 
to the lack of business in the rebuilding 
field, independent tire rebuilders are 
closing their places of business. I also 
have had reports reach me from the 
Middle West, where tires have been re- 
turned under the idle-tire-return plan. 
Those who returned these tires were re- 
ceiving approximately 20 cents a tire 
from the Government agencies. In my 
opinion, this may be a tremendous waste 
and good used tires are probably being 
wasted. Furthermore, it takes out of 
use those tires which might have been 
retreaded or recapped. 
UTILIZE SMALL CONCERNS IN RECAPPING 


In the House Small Business Com- 
mittee resolution of February 5, 1942, the 
committee recommended unanimously 
that these war agencies utilize the small 
businesses in the recapping of tires and 
also the channeling of recapping ma- 
chinery to these small businesses. These 
recommendations were in order then, 
and they are in order now to save small 
business. 


BIG ONES HELPED UNDER PRESENT PLAN 


It is our understanding that the Army 
and Navy retreading contracts will ex- 
pire very shortly. The way these con- 
tracts were originally made, they were 
placed in the hands of about 8 or 10 
people throughout the Nation. This ar- 
rangement denied the right to thousands 
of small, independent businesses to se- 
cure this business and it is my recom- 
mendation that the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation enter into negotiations im- 
mediately for the repair, retreading, and 
recapping of tires and that these con- 
tracts be sublet to independent tire re- 
builders and retreaders throughout the 
Nation. These independent businesses 
must be kept going to serve war purposes 
and also to preserve the necessary trans- 
portation system of the country. If they 
were to fail, to close, or be liquidated this 
country’s war efforts and our transpor- 
tation system would be severely injured. 
No time should be lost on this by the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

I respectfully invite these suggestions 
to the agencies involved for their con- 
sideration, and, I hope, early considera- 
tion, 


A Protein Shortage in 1943 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr, CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. R. W. Howard 


should assist in furnishing the informa- 
tion as to the protein situation at the 
present time. This article is from the 
February issue of the Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife, published at Philadel- 
phia. This is a reliable publication, and 
this article should be of interest to Mem- 
bers that are receiving so many requests 
in regard to the protein shortage. 

The article follows: 

A PROTEIN SHORTAGE IN 1943 
f (By R. W. Howard) 

Nobody's holding back the protein feed 
supply. There just isn’t enough in sight to 
go around.” 

So, in two sentences, college livestock nu- 
tritionists from Ohio, New York, and Michi- 
gan summarized a potent threat to 1943's 
production of dairy products, eggs, poultry, 
and pork during secret hearings held in 
Washington January 7 to 9 before officials 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Basing their conclusions on a month-long 
investigation, conducted for the Feed Indus- 
try Planning Committee of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association, the three 
concluded that: 

1. Farmers have stepped up protein, vita- 
min, and mineral feeding to such an extent 
that they are forcing feed manufacturers to 
reduce mixes to a formula not much richer 
than that of straight grain feeds. 

2. Government has failed to release steel 
and machinery to construct plants where the 
riboflavin and phosphorus needed to replace 
meat scraps, bone meal, and fish meal could 
be manufactured. 

8. Price ceilings and the ship shortage have 
created a demand for soybean meal s0 ab- 
normal that available processing facilities 
cannot meet it. 

4. Dairy herds and hogs should have a 16- 
percent balanced protein feed to achieve the 
1943 goals. Poultry should have 18 to 20 per- 
cent. Without it, milk, egg, and fat produc- 
tion will slow down; marketing seasons will 
shift; home supplies, in view of Government 
commitments on lend-lease, will be smaller 
in 1944. 

“Human foods in the form of animal prod- 
ucts cannot be made available unless the 
animals are provided adequate feeds to pro- 
duce meat, milk, and eggs.“ Dr. R. M. Bethke, 
of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
told John Hutson, president of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. “In that sense, feed 
precedes food.” 

“The United States faces liquidation of 
some of its livestock unless quick action is 
taken,” J. A. McConnell, general manager of 
the Grange League Federation Exchange and 
chairman of the Feed Industry Planning 
Committee, told Farm Journal in an exclusive 
interview. As a matter of fact, it's already 
taking place. Some northeast poultrymen 
are drowning baby chicks because they can- 
not obtain feed for them—shocking but a 
fact. 

“Farmers need 23 percent more protein, 
mineral, and vitamin feeds for the rest of 
1943. A rationing system won't solve the 
problem because there is no way to ration 
the shortage and make it go around so that 
production goals can be reached. 

“In round figures, we're going to have 
about 30 percent of the fish meal we should 
have, 75 percent of the meat scraps and 
tankage, 80 percent of the soybean oil meal, 
95 percent of the cottonseed meal, 75 percent 
of the linseed meal, 40 percent of the bone 
meal, 85 percent of the alfalfa meal, 40 per- 
cent of the skim milk. We need a supply of 
11,700,000 tons of 12 essential feed ingredi- 
ents, There are only 9,516,000 tons in sight.” 

The whole situation, the millers found, 
goes back to the failure of national planners 
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to coordinate their schemes. The boatloads 
of menhaden and other oil-bearing fish that 
used to come into Charleston, Seattle, and 
San Pedro eventually went down chicken 
gullets in Maryland and Iowa as Vitamin G 
and phosphorus. Bone meal, imported from 
Argentina, filled out dairy rations in Wiscon- 
sin. Meat scraps and tankage from Australia 
gave Corn Belt hogs a bigger frame to lay 
ham and bacon on. War put the fishing 
fleets into coast patrol service, cut off the im- 
ports. Soybeans, while the best of the vege- 
table protein substitutes, don’t have the 
riboflavin, phosphorus, and other “boosters” 
that animal and fish proteins contain. 

Yet, when a large chemical company made 
application for materials to build a plant 
that could manufacture 15,000 pounds of 
clear riboflavin a year (the vitamin equivalent 
of 800,000,000 pounds of skim milk), Wash- 
ington officials turned them down. Com- 
panies who produce phosphorus for stock 
feeding through a process of defluorinating 
phosphate had similar experiences. 

Office of Price Administration juggled mat- 
ters a bit more by putting a ceiling on soy- 
bean meal. Consequently, soybean meal was 
being quoted at $39.35 a ton wholesale in 
Buffalo on January 9 while ground corn 
sold at $39.20. (The meal is 35 percent pro- 
tein; the corn about 10 percent.) 

Commodity Credit Corporation officers 
made no promises after the hearing. But on 
January 13 Washington raised a price ceil- 
ing on corn, and stated that crop quotas 
might be up this year. 

Mr. McConnell’s committee will carry out 
an effort to obtain priorities for the produc- 
tion of critical feed materials. 

“The farmer's been told that food will win 
the war,” he concluded. “He can’t produce 
the food without proper feed quotas. And 
that can't be obtained without additional 
mill capacity, vitamin factory, fishing fleets, 
and a heck of a lot of red tape scissoring.” 


HOW TO MAKE THE FEED LAST 


From college campuses, feed manufac- 
turers, Government officials, and its own ex- 
perts, Farm Journal presents a hurried 
round-up of some “tips” to keep your live- 
stock from eating the bottom out of the 
feed box this year and next. 

1. Don’t feed dairy or hog rations above 
16 percent protein, or poultry rations above 
20 percent protein. Protein is short—make 
it last. 

2. Put in stocks of available grains right 
now, such as crushed or ground wheat, corn, 
hominy, and the like. Feed it liberally. 
Grains for dairy feeding should be ground as 
coarsely as possible. 

8. Hold up delivery on that early order 
of baby chicks if you don’t have balanced 
protein rations on hand to see them 
through. Feed problems may be simpler in 
March and April. 

4. Talk up the idea for a national house- 
to-house bone collection. Millers feel that 
there must be thousands of tons of meat 
scraps and bone going into garbage pails 
which, turned back to processors, would make 
fine bone meal. 

5. If you have grass silage, feed some of it 
to hogs. If not, plan to put some up this 
summer. ; 

6. If hens drop production now because 
you can’t give them feed, don’t sell them 
off. Cornell professors claim that good 
breeding strains will make up production lost 
on slim feed when they get out on grass in 
the summer. 

7. Make plans right now to push next 
year’s haying forward a week, no matter what 
the weather is then. Younger hays will pro- 
vide more protein for 1944 feeding. 

8. Plan to raise all the grains and rough- 
age crops you can for 1944, 
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HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
January 28, 1943, on the new farm pro- 
gram. 

The editorial follows: 


THE NEW FARM PROGRAM 


The administration has announced a plan 
for increasing food production in 1943. The 
plan has two parts: (1) Subsidies amount- 
ing to $100,000,000 to be paid to those who 
increase their production of sweetpotatoes, 
soybeans, grain sorghums, peanuts, flax, and 
dried peas; and (2) the recruiting of an army 
of farm hands principally from women, store 
clerks, and students. - 

The need for action to increase the supply 
of food in the United States has long been 
evident, with many stores unable to get 
enough goods to stay in business and more 
and more things which were always abundant 
disappearing from the market. It can be 
assumed that the focd administrator's list of 
commodities was well selected. 

But to recognize the need for more food 
is not to give approval to the plan as an- 
nounced. A subsidy, the Government finds, 
is needed because the farmers-cannot afford to 
produce more at present prices. If the price 
were allowed to go up, more production would 
result, but the Government insists upon pre- 
tending that prices are not going up. 

The subsidy is a mere mask for a higher 
price. The farmer gets more but the con- 
sumer is excused from paying the advance, 
The rest of the price is to be borne by the 
taxpayer. A price advance would meet the 
problem frankly and more effectively. It 
would stimulate production and discourage 
consumption. By having the consumer pay 
only a part of the cost of obtaining the 
supply the consumer is not encouraged to be 
economical in using what is available. Ra- 
tioning therefore becomes necessary. Thus 
the Government creates a new problem in 
the process of solving an existing one. 

It may be that all that can be done now 
about the farm-labor crisis is to recruit 
women, store clerks, and pencil pushers to 
work in the fields next summer and harvest 
the crops next fall. What a little gray matter 
in important places could have accomplished 
& year ago in making secure the food supply 
for the duration of the war! Plenty of pro- 
fessionals were then available; now we must 
depend upon amateurs. 

Washington apparently couldn’t under- 
stand that an adequate food supply was as es- 
sential in wartime as an adequate munitions 
supply. Skilled workmen in essential manu- 
facturing industries from the beginning have 
been given deferment from the draft on the 
ground that they were doing as much for the 
war effort where they were as they would in 
the Army, and because other persons of 
equal skill could not be had to take their 
places. Agriculture was not similarly treated, 
although experienced hands are required to 
do the work effectively and substitutes of 
equal skill are unobtainable. After 3,000,000 
workers out of a total of 12,000,000 had left 
the farms, Manpower Administrator McNutt 
froze farm hands on their jobs and they were 
given deferment status. That was locking 


the farm gate after a large part of the farm 
hands had gone to town or into the Army. It 
may be that the milliners and stenographers 
will be able to husk corn and pitch hay, but 
we doubt that it will be possible for farmers 
to raise bigger crops with such assistance. 


Ruml Tax Plan 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the calamities which other countries 
have suffered by the collapse of public 
credit should warn us to adopt a sound 
fiscal policy of revenue collection to 
avert the danger of national insolvency 
following the war boom. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following timely article from 
the Washington Post of February 1, 1943, 
by Mark Sullivan on the Rum! plan: 


RUML Tax PLAN 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
PAY AS YOU GO 


When this pay-as-you-go tax plan, or Ruml 
plan, was first put forward it seemed just 
another idea. Many persons regarded it 
skeptically, being dubious about any plan 
that proposes to make taxpaying easier. But 
it has stirred so much discussion that the 
House Ways and Means Committee will hold 
hearings on it this week, 

To understand the plan, begin with what 
many persons know—and some 10,000,000 
more new taxpayers will learn this year; that 
is, under the existing system the income taxes 
we pay in any year are on the income of the 
year before. The taxes we pay this year— 
1943—will be on the income we earned last 
year—1942, Everybody is always a year 
behind. 

Now, what the pay-as-you-go plan proposes 
is that taxes we pay this year shall be on 
the income we earn this year. This implies 
something that seems startling. It implies 
that nobody will pay any taxes on last year's 
income—the income for 1942 would just be 
skipped—and that is what the pay-as-you-go 
plan means. 

As a way of making the proposed change 
clear, imagine a dialogue between the Gov- 
ernment and a taxpayer. While this dialogue 
states the basic idea, the method of carry- 
ing it out here outlined is only one of sev- 
eral suggested ways: 

GOVERNMENT. You don't need to pay any 
tax on your last year’s income—that’s wiped 
out You must go on paying income tax 
aè usual, on March 15, and quarterly there- 
after—but is to be tax on this year's income. 

Taxpayer. Okay by me. But how come? 
I don’t know what my income this year will 
be. . 

GOVERNMENT. On that, we'll just make a 
guess—though a guess in exact figures. We 
will assume that your income for 1943 will 
be the same as in 1942. 

TAXPAYER. But I know my income this year 
is not going to be the same as last year. 

GOVERNMENT. All right. At the end of this 
year you will make out a return showing just 
what your income this year was. Then we'll 
make an adjustment between us. If your 
income turns out to be more than in 1942, 
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you'll pay additional tax to us. If less, the 
Treasury will make a refund to you. 

Taxpayer. One thing about that I don't 
like—it means making out two returns in one 
year. 

GOVERNMENT. Not at all. The return you 
make at the end of this year will be the re- 
turn you would make anyhow, under the 
existing system. You will go ahead making 
one return a year as now. 

Taxpayer. Well, it’s all right with me—but 
how about you? Won't you lose a whole 
year’s tax money? 

GOVERNMENT. Not at all. We'll take 1 
year’s taxes, as usual. The only change is, it 
will be on this year's income, instead of last 
year’s. 

This fact, that the Government would not 
lose, is difficult for many to grasp. But it's 
like turning the clock forward—or in this 
case the whole calendar forward. Consider 
periods of years. In any 3-year period, or 5, or 
100, the Government will collect taxes for 
that number of years. It does not matter 
how the years are labeled on the calendar. 
In the coming 3 years, it doesn't matter 
whether the Government collects on incomes 
of 1942-43-44, as under the present system— 
or on incomes of 1943-44-45, as under the pro- 
posed system. The Government is interested 
in totals; total national income. And the 
average total over a series of years would 
yield about the same taxes under the pro- 
posed system as under the existing one. 

Would the taxpayer benefit? Yes; in a 
fundamental way. All would be free from 
having taxes for a past year hanging over 
them. All would be brought up to date; that 
is what pay-as-you-go means, and it is an 
immense advantage. For example, under the 
existing system, on February 3 everybody 
owes the Government all the taxes on last 
year’s income. Call that, as an easily under- 
stood figure, $1,200. And he owes also 1 
month’s taxes on this year’s income. Call 
this $100. That is $1,300 in all. But under 
the proposed plan, this taxpayer would owe 
$100. And every quarterly tax day—March 
15 and so on—everybody would be square 
with the Government. 

The basic virtue of pay-as-you-go is that 
the taxes any person pays in any 1 year are 
in proportion to the income he receives the 
same year. This would be a relief to many 
persons who this year receive small incomes 
because they are in the Army, or for other 
reasons, but are expected to pay taxes on 
larger incomes received last year. 


John O’Donnell Wins $50,000 Verdict 
Against Philadelphia Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
Saturday, January 30, 1943, entitled 
“John O’Donnell Wins $50,000 Verdict 
Against Philadelphia Record.” 

I believe the American publie will be 
very much interested in reading these 
facts and in drawing their own conclu- 
sions. The constant attacks of the Phil- 
adelphia Record and such newspapers as 
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the Washington Post, PM, The Daily 
Worker, and the New York Evening 
Post on former noninterventionist Mem- 
bers of Congress and those who disa- 
greed with Roosevelt’s foreign policies 
prior to Pearl Harbor are well known. 
Mr. O'Donnell has rendered a real pub- 
lic service by instituting legal action as 
a result of the smear attacks made 
against him by the Philadelphia Record, 
and has set a good example for others 
who may be likewise libeled. 

The article follows: 

JOHN O'DONNELL Wins $50,000 VERDICT 

AGAINST PHILADELPHIA RECORD ° 

PHILADELPHIA PA., January 30.—Damages 
totaling $50,000 he asked were awarded yes- 
terday to John O'Donnell, chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the New York Daily News, 
in his suit for libel against the Philadelphias 
Record, because of an editorial it published 
April 18, 1941, attacking O'Donnell, whose 
“Capitol Stuf” column is also published im 
the Washington Times-Herald. 

The issue in the case, as defined by Com- 
mon Pleas Judge Joseph Sloan in a 40- 
minute charge to the jury, was the “good 
faith” of J. David Stern, publisher of the 
Record. 

CALLED HIM BIASED 

The Record did not attempt to plead or 
prove the truth of its editorial attack upon 
O'Donnell. The editorial called him a 
“Naziphile” and said he “broadcast to his 
friends and barflies his sympathies with Hit- 
ler's aims, such as destruction of the British 
Empire, suppression of labor unions, and 
liquidation of the Jews.” O'Donnell is “not 
an unbiased reporter,” the attack continued. 

Stern testified that he wrote the editorial 
in the Washington bureau of the Record— 
the office of Robert S. Allen, who was then 
his correspondent there. 

Stern also testified he obtained informa- 
tion adverse to O'Donnell from George Back- 
er, former co-owner of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, in which Stern is a stockholder 
and director; from Drew Pearson, with whom 
Robert Allen was formerly associated in writ- 
ing the column “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round,” and from Charles Michelson, former 
publicity director for the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

O’Donnell’s counsel later pointed out in 
argument that all of the defendant's wit- 
nesses were either associated with the de- 
fendant in business or were members of the 
Fight For Freedom organization, who were 
later employed by the Government. 

NEW TRIAL SOUGHT 


The jury of eight women and four men 
reached its verdict against the Record Thurs- 
day night and handed it to the court in a 
sealed envelope to be opened at 10 o'clock 
yesterday morning. 

The trial took a sensational turn when, 
after the verdict was announced, Defense 
Counsel Scofield charged the jury had delib- 
erated only a few minutes and hadn’t given 
the evidence “sufficient consideration.” He 
said he made these allegations “in the light 
of information given by court attachés who 
overheard the deliberations.” 

The jurors, upon being questioned this 
morning, all stated they devoted 25 to 45 
minutes to deliberations before taking their 
first vote, which admittedly was unanimous 
in favor of O'Donnell. Further deliveration 
was held on the amount of damages. 


IMMEDIATE ARGUMENT REFUSED 


The court refused Scofield’s motion for im- 
mediate argument and ruling on his new 
trial petition. 

This motion will be argued next Thursday 
before a panel of three judges, including a 
trial judge in the case. 
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This just-closed trial, which lasted 9 days, 
was O’Donnell’s second attempt to get the 
evidence of libel before a jury. His first, in 
November 1941 in another branch of the 
Philadelphia Common Pleas Court, ended in 
a mistrial of a sort that has since attracted 
widest attention among lawyers all over the 
United States. 

It developed as follows: 

On the first day of the proceeding, O Don- 
nell’s counsel entered most of their evidence 
in chief of libel by the Record and put on 
several of their principal witnesses. 

The Philadelphia Record for the next day 
published a news story with an 8-column 
banner line disclosing the fact that O’Don- 
nell had asked damages for $50,000. Under 
Pennsylvania law, the amount of damages 
claimed in any lawsuit is supposed to be 
kept secret from the jury, and to publish 
such information is contrary to the law of 
court procedure, 

O'Donnell, therefore, was entitled to ask 
a mistrial, but his counsel informed the court 
they felt it more important to go on with the 
trial than to claim their rights under law. 


FIRST TRIAL ENDED 


Thereupon, Lemuel B. Scofield, counsel 
for the Record, went into the corridor of the 
courtroom building for consultation with 
Stern and, on his return, announced that the 
Record itself would ask for a mistrial on the 
basis of the story it had published. 

To everyone’s amazement, the judge 
promptly granted the motion, and the trial 
was ended with O'Donnell’s principal evi- 
dence disclosed and the defense’s still un- 
revealed, thus allowing the Record to profit 
from its own misconduct. 

O’Donnell’s counsel asked for the earliest 
possible resumption of the case, and this just 
concluded trial was set for January 18. Among 
the witnesses for the Record, in its attempt 
to prove its good faith in writing the libelous 
editorial, was Stephen Early, secretary to 
President Roosevelt. 

Other witnesses for Stern included Ken- 
neth Crawford, of PM, one-time correspond- 
ent for Stern’s New York Evening Post, and 
Gardiner Jackson, whose #5,600-a-year Agri- 
culture Department job has just been 
abolished. 

Ulric Bell, now with the Office of War In- 
formation, former executive secretary of 
Fight For Freedom, came from Los Angeles 
to testify for Stern. 

Jackson has been cited several times by the 
Dies committee. Before going to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as special assistant to 
Under Secretary Paul Appleby, he was for sev- 
eral years an official of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union. 

Testimony favorable to Stern was reed into 
the court record in the form of a deposition 
by Robert S. Allen. 

Among the witnesses for O’Donnell was Sir 
Willmott Lewis, Washington correspondent 
of the London Times. Others who testified 
for O'Donnell were: Morris Ervin (Cincin- 
nati Times); Warren Francis (Los Angeles 
Times); Theodore Goldsmith, financial writer; 
Charles Gridley (Chicago m);: Lt. James 
Preston O'Donnell, United States Army. Also 
testifying by deposition was Arthur Hachten, 
International News Service. 

Senator CHARLES W. Torey (Republican) 
of New Hampshire, confirmed O’Donnell’s 
statement that before writing the story that 
brought the record editorial, he (Topry) had 
conferred with O'Donnell and that he was 
one of the Senators who gave O'Donnell the 
information on which the story was based. 


DEPOSITIONS GIVEN 


Depositions favorable to O'Donnell were 
given by Washington correspondents Edwin 
W. Gableman (Cincinnati Enquirer), Rich- 
ard L. Harkness (formerly of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, now National Broadcasting Co. 
newscaster), Paul Ward (Baltimore Sun), 
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and Clifford A. Prevost (Detroit Free Press 
and other Knight papers), but these were not 
allowed by the court. 

Counsel who obtained the $50,000 Judgment 
in O’Donnell’s favor, included John D. M. 
Hamilton, of the Philadelphia firm of Pepper, 
Bodine, Stokes, and Schock, and Louis G. 
Caldwell, Washington partner of the Chicago 
firm of Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin, 
and Ellis. Thomas E. Comber, Jr., assisted 
Mr. Hamilton. 

Born and educated in Masachusetts, John 
O'Donnell began his newspaper career as a 
police reporter for the Boston Record in 1913, 
at the age of 17. 

His first job in New York was writing de- 
scriptions for McCall's Fashion Plates, after 
which he got a job picking serials for a syndi- 
cate, and joined the staff of the New York 
Daily News in the middle 19208. 

He came to Washington to cover President 
Roosevelt's first inauguration in 1932 and has 
remained here since. 


Nazi Jewish Atrocities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment made by me over station WHN, 
Friday, January 29, 1943: 


The guilt of the Nazis with respect to the 
murder of innocent men, women, and chil- 
dren in all the conquered countries, includ- 
ing 2,000,000 Jews, is beyond anything re- 
corded in history. 

Since the last war, we in this country have 
become so skeptical of atrocity stories, gen- 
erally, that we have hesitated to believe the 
reports coming out of Europe. The Nazis 
have banked on this skepticism, knowing in 
advance that their butchery would be un- 
believable. They have continued fairly un- 
molested their reign of terror. It is now 
about time that the American people were 
really and thoroughly aroused to what is 
happening. 

They must correlate the slaying of inno- 
cents in countless thousands with the type 
of peace to come and with the machinery 
that must be set up to enforce that peace 
and to prevent recurrence of any massen- 
mord (massacres). It is essential to impress 
upon America the present peril of the Jews. 
The 5,000,000 remaining in the Nazi-con- 
trolled countries await annihilation. Hitler- 
inspired pogroms abound everywhere. 

Frankly, it is also essential to impress 
upon the conscience of freemen everywhere 
that what is happening to the Jews fore- 
shadows the fate of all peoples under the 
Nazi heel. 

Hitler faces certain defeat. The day he 
realizes that, his ruthlessness will know no 
bounds. He will unleash such unbridled ter- 
ror, particularly against the Jews, as the 
world has never before witnessed. 

“If the day should ever come,” Goebbels 
wrote recently in his weekly Das Reich, “when 
we must go, if some day we are compelled 
to leave the scene of history, we will slam 
the door so hard that the universe will shake 
and mankind will stand back in stupefac- 
tion.” 

Goebbels, Horthy, Antonescu, Quisling, 
Mussert, Himmler, Goering, and other stooges 
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of Hitler will make it their business to de- 
stroy every Jewish life and rip out of the 
universe, as far as they may, all traces of 
Jewish existence. 

Americans must be made to realize that 
Hitler's destruction of the Jews simply re- 
veals a pattern of what he intends to do in 
his treachery and vindictiveness against all 
the peoples of the western world. 

There is to be the Herrenvolk. Lower in 
scale would be the Sklavenvolk—those who 
are slaves to the master Herrenvolk. All oth- 
ers are unworthy and must, therefore, be de- 
stroyed in this wholesale purge. There is 
no place for the Jews. They must be de- 
stroyed and Europe must be made Judenrein. 
They cannot be made Sklavenvolk for they 
are even beneath the unworthy. The role of 
Sklavenvolk is reserved for non-Aryans like 
the Poles, the Czechs, the Serbs, the Croats. 

In the beginning, Hitler confined his raids 
to the Jews in Germany. The foreign offi- 
cials both here and abroad said it was a 
matter of no concern of theirs. We adopted 
the usual “hands off” policy. Hitler knew 
there was anti-Semitism in every country, 
including our own. He took advantage of it. 
The people of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Scandinavia were indiffer- 
ent. They tossed it aside as a mere Jewish 
problem. They said “it could not happen 
here.” It did happen there. 

At first the Jews were the victims, then 
the Czechs, then the Poles, the French, the 
Serbs, the Albanians, the Greeks, and, lastly, 
the so-called Aryans, the Danes and Norwe- 
gians. Through failure to heed and take 
proper precaution, the Jewish problem had 
become a world problem. But even at this 
late hour, we in America are not sufficiently 
apprehensive of the killings, mass migrations, 
the shooting of hostages, the slaughter of the 
innocent by the Nazis. 

Repetition has dulled our senses. There 
are many who still feel we are beyond Hitler's 
reach and have nothing to fear. This is a 
senseless attitude. We have loads to fear. 

No country has suffered more than Poland. 
No race has suffered more than the Jews. 
Each day brings the word of more startling 
cruelty, more ingenious methods of torture. 
The Nazis show keen delight in killing peo- 
ple, but keenest frenzy in destroying the 
Jews. 

During a recent transfer of Jews from vil- 
lages near Warsaw to the Warsaw ghetto, 
all who were unable to keep pace with Nazi 
guards, particularly old people and children, 
were indiscriminately shot. 

In Lublin, the patients in a Jewish hos- 
pital and a goodly portion of the general 
population of the ghetto were machine- 
gunned as they were driven along the streets 
and shot down in cold blocd. Jews, regard- 
less of sex and age, are taken in groups from 
the ghetto and shot. Their bodies are used 
to supply fat, and their bones are used for 
fertilizer. Even buried corpses have been dis- 
interred for this commercial purpose. Each 
Jewish body has a utility value of 50 reichs- 
marks. 

Veritable slaughterhouses for the destruc- 
tion of Jews have been set up in Kowno, capi- 
tal of Lithuania. At Bilzec the poor unfor- 
tunates were massed together in a large 
building. The victims were ordered to strip 
naked, as though they were to have a bath. 
They were then led to a sort of barracks with 
a metal floor. The door was locked. An 
electric current was turned on. The victims 
died in utmost agony. It was indeed a bath— 
a Blutbad (blood bath). There have been 
numerous reports of Jews being packed into 
freight cars in lots of 50 and 60 and then 
destroyed by lethal gases. 

A new horror devised by Nazi doctors con- 
sists of injecting air into the veins of the 
human body. This leads to general poison- 


ing and death ensues after a few hours. One 
physician can make 100 injections in 1 hour. 

We can hardly believe the dreadful fate 
that awaits Polish and other European Jews, 
Catholics, and minority groups. The mass 
murders and indescribable torture will cause 
men for generations to shudder. In com- 
parison the horrors of Roman persecution of 
the early Christians, the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Night, or the terrors of the Ja- 
cobin’s guillotine pale into insignificance. 

We face the soul-retching spectacle of a 
“führer” boasting that the Jews had once 
laughed at his threat of extermination, 
but now “countless numbers of those who 
laughed,” he said, “are no longer laughing.” 
The demoniacal shrieking of Hitler reaches 
its highest point of violence in proclaiming 
that the world must be made Judenrein (free 
of Jews). 

There were 500,000 Jews in Germany when 
Hitler came to power. By 1939 oppression and 
forced migration had reduced the number to 
200,000. Today there are only 40,000 elderly, 
weakened Jews in Germany who cannot long 
survive. Since the beginning of the war more 
than 100,000 Jews have perished in Germany 
through pogroms, suicides, exposure, and 
expulsion, 

The picture revealed by a few bald figures 
of “man’s inhumanity to man” should need 
no elaboration. In Yugoslavia, 99 percent of 
the country’s Jews and those who had taken 
refuge there from other countries are now 
dead. In Slovakia, 65,000 Jewish men, 
women, and children were deported to Jewish 
ghettos and the deportation of the remain- 
ing 20,000 is imminent. It is reported au- 
thentically that not more than 270,000 Jews 
are left of the 900,000 who lived in Rumania 
proper in 1939. Of the 185,000 deported to 
the prison camp at Transistria some 75,000 
have perished. Fewer than 10,000 Jews re- 
main in Belgium of the 85,000 who lived there 
in 1940. In the Netherlands, all Jews be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 42 were deported. 
No Jews could use the telephones, trolley 
cars, or trains. All wear the yellow star as 
the insignia of degradation. 

Puppet Quisling neatly solved the Jewish 
problem in Norway. In the early hours of 
the dawn when faked air-raid alarms had 
cleared the streets of the populace of Oslo, 
an army of state policemen, Gestapo agents, 
and “hirdmenn” (storm troopers) burst 
through the town and rounded up the Jewish 
residents. Throughout the night they were 
herded aboard a northern ship on its way 
across the Baltic, eastern Europe for their 
destination, their fate unknown. Of Norway's 
1,300 Jews, 1 for every 2,250 of the popula- 
tion, 532 were aboard the ship, some 300 had 
escaped to Sweden, the rest were either in 
hiding, dead, or in concentration camps. 

Beginning with November 15, 1942, the 


planned liquidation of the Jews in France 


proceeded steadily with increasing pitch. 
The report has reached us that Germany has 
placed February 15 as the day for the total 
bermichtung of the Jews in “new France.” 
The program of denaturalization, intern- 
ments, and wholesale deportations of an esti- 
mated 30,000 to 35,000 Jews will be handed 
over to German authorities. The imagina- 
tion is overstrained in the realizations of the 
horror to follow. 

Where is the conscience of humanity? 

Every ravaged woman, every slaughtered 
innocent, every child torn from its mother, 
every slave, every victim of oppression and 
outrage says, “I accuse.” Let us not forget 
them. 

The world hails the joint declaration by 
all the Allied Nations, including our own, 
condemning Nazi slaughter of Jews and 
pledging retribution. Churches everywhere 
have re-echoed the protests against the 
carnage of the race of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. 
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But Hitler knows only the law of the 
sword. Only force will deter him. He and 
his hordes must be strafed and strafed merci- 
lessly. It shall be for him “unconditional 
surrender.” 

Up to January 27, not a single bomb was 
dropped by American pilots on Germany. 
Such retribution has been left to the Royal 
Air Force. Our air armada must soon let 
loose over Germany tons of bombs and ex- 
plosives, 

It is said that the bombing of Germany 
by the Royal Air Force has intensified Nazi 
anti-Semitism. Goebbels has warned that 
the Jews would atone for the bombings of 
Cologne—atone with the extermination of 
the race in Europe and, perhaps, even be- 
yond Europe. Assuredly, the Jews are al- 
ways the scapegoat for the Nazis: Jews will 
pay with their blood for all the reverses and 
frustrations of Hitler. He visits reprisals 
upon the Jews for the failure of the Wehr- 
macht in Russia. He already blames them 
for the speech of President Roosevelt where- 
in he said that the Nazis have asked for it 
and they shall have it. 

The Jews cannot be any worse off than they 
are—American bombing of the Reich or no 
American bombing. The time has now ar- 
rived when we shall make “thunderbolt” 
raids by our Flying Fortresses, Liberators, and 
Avengers a tri-weekly occurrence. They shall 
hurl death and destruction up and down the 
land of the so-called herrenvolk. We shall 
not cease our air blitz until panic reigns all 
over Germany and the Nazis shall beg for 
mercy while Hitler takes his plunge of death 
from the top of his castle at Berchtesgaden. 

In our thirst for retribution, well might we 
quote St. Paul from Romans, chapter 13: 
“For he (the ruler or magistrate) is the min- 
ister of God to thee for good. But if thou 
do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth 
not the sword in vain; for he is the minister 
of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil.” 

The destruction of Jews is really a Chris- 
tian problem for it is only in the lands of 
Europe that are called Christian that the 
anti-Semitism comes to such full flood. The 
Archbishop of York recently characterized 
the bestial cruelty practiced on the Jews as 
“the greatest crime in history’ * * *.” 
“These people,” he said, “have committed no 
crime. Their only offense is that they belong 
to the race of which our Lord and his apostles 
were members.“ 

Dr. Atkinson, general secretary of the 
Church Peace Union, states: “It is imperative 
that the Christian churches, Protestant and 
Catholic alike, help to make the winning of 
this battle against Jewish persecution and the 
other manifestations ot anti-Semitism the 
Spearhead of a new effort to rehabilitate the 
world and guarantee liberty for all people 
everywhere.” 

It is well that we are not silent. It is well 
that the clamor of protest be heard above the 
cries of the victim. What further steps, 
however, can we take to save the innocent? 
Some answer, perhaps, lies in the statement 
issued from London by the three leading 
spokesmen of the Anglican Church—the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and 
Wales—who appealed to the British Govern- 
ment to take immediate action to find sanc- 
tuary for all Jewish refugees fleeing Hitler, 
either in “the British Empire or elsewhere.” 
There is a practical wisdom in the manifesto 
of these three archbishops which contained 
the following: “The bishops of England and 
Wales declare that the sufferings of these 
millions of Jews and their condemnation, 
failing immediate rescue, to cruel and cer- 
tain death constitute an appeal to humanity 
whick it is impossible to resist. They be- 
lieve it is the duty of civilized nations, 
whether neutral or allied, to exert them- 
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Selves to the utmost possible extent to pro- 
vide sanctuary for these victims * .“ 
They advocated therein the finding of “im- 
mediate refuge territories.” 

Sanctuary, refuge, and asylum. These are 
the words that are inextricably woven into 
the fabric of our great country. Out of these 
concepts grew a Nation, rich and powerful. 
The oppressed throughout the world dreamed 
of these United States as the land “dedi- 
cated to the principle that all men are 
created free and equal.” Dees not the 
thought strike you that we, too, can be en- 
meshed in an ideology of cruelty and cal- 
lousness (and perhaps complicity in murder) 
if we do not open the door together with 
other Allied Nations to take care of the other- 
wise trapped victims of Nazi brutality? 

Rigid immigration regulations now tie our 
hands as they do Great Britain's. It is most 
pertinent to note that in Great Britain nearly 
40,000 Palestine immigration certificates re- 
main unused of the 75,000 assigned to Jews 
under the provisions of the White Paper of 
1939. In the United States, it may be of 
value to obserye, that if all the applications 
for entrance visas to the United States which 
are now being considered by the Federal au- 
thorities were granted, the total number of 
immigrants would still be only 10 percent of 
the pre-war immigration quota. 

I want to leave you with the thought of 
the driving necessity for concerted action on 
the part of the Allied Nations to save a help- 
less people from the extremities of torture to 
be followed by total annihilation. Our hu- 
manity is there. Do not let it sink beneath 
the weight of inertia. 


Faults of American Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for fear some Members of the 
House and Senate will fail to read the 
article by Westbrook Pegler in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Monday, February 
1, 1943, I am offering the same for print- 
ing in the Appendix 

In my opinion there has never been a 
time in the history of this country when 
its future was so uncertain or when the 
economic welfare of its citizens was so 
seriously jeopardized. I realize fully 
that there is a great difference of opin- 
ion as to what this Nation should do in 
order to help bring peace to this troubled 
world, after the war, and I believe the 
situation would be greatly clarified if 
those who would shoulder upon this and 
coming generations the responsibility 
for feeding, clothing, and policing the 
peoples of other countries would cease 
indulging in wishful thinking and begin 
to take stock of the price America must 
pay if we attempt to bring the four free- 
doms to all the people of the world. 

After all, Mr. Speaker, this is a thor- 
oughly practical world we livein. There 
are many things that we individually 
and collectively would like to do; there 
are many things we would like to have, 
but a wise and practical person, regard- 


less of how deeply, how seriously he 
wishes to have certain things or to do 
certain things, counts well the cost be- 
fore embarking upon something which 
may bring economic ruination upon 
himself. 

Mr. Pegler deals with this question in 
a way that will appeal to every thought- 
ful person. The article follows: 

FAIR ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

New York, February 1—The deadly fault 
of the American propaganda by which the po- 
litical leaders of our Government try to win 
the confidence of the world, including the 
Axis, is that it is only a lure which is certain 
to be repudiated by Americans because it 
commits them to idealistic sacrifices which 
they never authorized. If it succeeds in help- 
ing to conquer the enemy, it will have been 
useful to us. 

But when the time comes to make good 
Americans will refuse because, as the first 
operation in the establishment of the four 
freedoms movement everywhere in the world, 
we would have to depose our gallant ally, 
Joseph Stalin, and liberate the Russians and 
all the other continental European peoples 
who, in the fulfillment of victory by the Allies 
over the Germans, would fall under his rule 
or the rule of his successor. 

The Americans will refuse to assume that 
task not only because of the probability of 
military defeat abroad and consequent disso- 
lution at home but because we have no mis- 
sion to impose our form of government on 
the rest of the world. That would be the rule 
of a small minority over a great majority, 
even if it could be accomplished, as, of course, 
it can’t. As a military enterprise it would be 
insane. As a political project, hopeless. 

It is useless to try to refute the fact that 
Russian communism is no less oppressive, 
dictatorial, brutal, and treacherous than 
Hitlerism. Some publicists, who a few years 
ago were describing Hitlerism as brown bol- 
shevism, have more recently had less to say 
about the practical identity of the two brutal- 
itarian systems. This is polite and expedient 
with Russia fighting savagely on our side, but 
the Russian form of government has not 
changed and it must be noticed that Stalin 
has neither expressed any intention to adopt 
the four freedoms in his own country nor to 
institute free government in any lands which 
he would occupy, seize, or police, as his vic- 
torious soldiers moved onward behind the 
crumbling legions of the Fuehrer. 

If it is to be argued that the four free- 
doms can exist under some other system than 
ours, then nobody has yet named that sys- 
tem. For that matter, all four of them can- 
not exist at all, and they are, in plain truth, 
just skywriting thought up for propaganda 
purposes by two strong, determined political 
leaders with a gift for phrase making and 
an alert sense of expediency. Freedom from 
want and fear everywhere in the world is an 
order which cannot be fulfilled in the time 
of any person now living, and probably never 
can be in the world, and when the present 
military enemies are beaten the surviving 
fighters abroad will want to come home and 
resume life, and their families will demand 
that they be brought home. Any program of 
deliberate permanent impoverishment here 
for the benefit of the rest of the world will 
be beaten at the polls. 

The United States did not enter this war to 
raise the living standards of the rest of the 
world but to protect this country and those 
living standards which Americans alone en- 
joyed. And the American contribution 80 
far has been colossal and in the end will be 
just as important in the victory as the contri- 
butions of Britain, which stood alone while 
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Stalin cooperated with Hitler, and of the 
Russians, who fought only when invaded and 
for honest reasons which they have had the 
decency not to misrepresent with sancti- 
monious slogans. They are fighting for the 
same reason that aroused the United States, 
namely love of homeland, and Stalin has 
been honest enough, confident enough in his 
strength, not to go in for hypocritical preach- 
ing. 

If our propagandists could kid the rest of 
the world and deal us out at home, our people 
might be practical and cynical enough to un- 
derstand and let the four freedoms pass with- 
out challenge. But when it all seems to 
commit us in dead earnest to a national ca- 
reer of pestiferous do-gooding all over the 
world, and to sharing forever our butter and 
beef, our clothing, automobiles, and all else 
that constitutes the material standard of 
American life, it suggests that the country 
which the fighters will come back to would 
be just another land of want. 

And whoever gave anyone permission to 
promise all this in the name of the people of 
the United States? 


Tribute to Small Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 28, 1943, the Deport Times, which 
is published at Deport, Tex., by Mr. Sam 
Holloway, carried an article entitled 
“Tribute to Small Newspapers.” It is 
such a fine tribute that I would like to 
insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time. It is as follows: 


TRIBUTE TO SMALL NEWSPAPERS 


The Clarksville Times recently celebrated 
its seventieth birthday. In honor of the 
event R. M. White, superintendent of Clarks- 
ville schools, tendered his congratulations 
and paid the following tribute to country 
newspapers: 

“I note with interest that this week marks 
the seventieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Clarksville Times. Three score and ten 
years is a long time in the life of men and in- 
stitutions. The launching of any business is 
an interesting event, but to my mind the 
birth of a newspaper holds the deepest sig- 
nificance of them all. 

“Some organizations become cold mechani- 
cal units which move with unvarying rou- 
tine—highly efficient but inanimate. Not so 
with newspapers. They have personality. 
Like human beings, they live. They visit in 
the homes of their communities without dis- 
tinction or discrimination as to race, color, 
or creed. The small-town newspaper used to 
refer to its subscribers as its ‘family of read- 
ers,’ and the phrase was aptly used. 

“The newspaper does indeed become a 
member of the family. It may sit around an 
open fire in a country home and furnish en- 
tertainment on winter evenings. It visits 
homesick boys on battlefields and ships, and 
revives happy memories of home and friends. 
When some member ot the family marries, the 
newspaper is there to offer congratulations. 

“When a child is born the newspaper wel- 
comes the arrival and stays nearby to record 
faithfully all the events of its life. When 
death comes to a member of a family, the 
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newspaper stands with uncovered head 
among the mcurners. It is rich in mem- 
ories—sweet and tender—but it draws the 
mantle of charity over the weaknesses and 
sins of those who have gone. 

“From its pages may be gleaned an epic 
story filled with joy and sorry, failure, and 
success, comedy and tragedy—the story of a 
plain, rural people not all good and not all 
bad, but a story which portrays vividly a 
cross-section of life in a typical American 
small town and county—a story which runs 
the whole gamut of human emotions.” 


While the Valiant Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Commercial Appeal of Memphis, 
Tenn., of Sunday last: 

WHILE THE VALIANT DIE 


The Firestone Rubber Co.’s plant at Mem- 
phis was shut down yesterday. 

It was shut down by the willful selfishness 
of its workers. 

Every machine was idle. 
were quiet. 

No collapsible rubber boats were made for 
fighting airmen who have to bail out over 
vast expanses of lonely, friendless seas. 

No tires were made on which guns, am- 
munition carts, supply trucks, or any sort 
of military equipment could move in this 
most mobile of all wars. 

Recording the strike the newspapers said: 


The great shops 


“Few workers remained at the plant. There 
was no trouble.” 
No—there was no trouble. There was 


nothing but quiet where normally is such 
heavy clamor of machines making equipment 
for fighting men. 

The violence and trouble, the clamor and 
sounds heard only in combat—they were far 
away. 

On Guadalcanal. 

In New Guinea. 

In north Africa. 

In the air over Europe. 

On the seven seas where lurk the enemy's 
terrible underwater wolf packs. 

There was no quiet there—nor peace. 

Americans died yesterday—far away. More 
will die today. Many more will die on the 
tomorrows. 

They are men who have soldiered 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, on a rough pay basis of 
7 cents an hour with a fox hole thrown in for 
a home, and concentrated field rations to 
boot. Only they don’t die on that basis. 

They die for country—and for the security 
of us at home—even those who strike. 

The Firestone workers who quit work on 
war contracts repudiated their obligation to 
country and to their country's fighting forces 
because they wanted a guaranty that they 
would continue to get 70 cents an hour. 

Nobody had told them they wouldn’t get it. 
The company had merely announced that it 
could not continue to guarantee it for tire- 
room workers. Even at the hour they struck 
all of the machinery for an amicable settle- 
ment was in motion. The case was before the 
labor-favorable War Labor Relations Board. 


But no—that and the needs of the armed 
services was not enough—the workers had to 
arbitrarily and summarily shut down the 
plant. 

We wonder what the Memphis men now 
serving on the far-flung fronts will think of 
their fellow citizens when they hear about 
that. We wonder what all men of the armed 
services think of this sort of obstruction at 
home while they fight, thirst, starve, and die 
that the American way of life can be pre- 
served. 

But this ugly closure of a war plant through 
economic selfishness is not, and never will be, 
the true American way of life. 

It is something allen, repugnant, and un- 
forgivable in wartime. 

We advise the striking Firestone workers to 
reflect on what they are doing—doing chiefly 
to their own cause of unionism—and go back 
to work. 

A whirlwind of public reaction to all this 
sort of thing is in the making. They will not 
escape it. 


Smaller Manufacturers and Producers 
Can Now Get Consideration for Con- 
tracts Near Home Without Coming to 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, i943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress ask me every day how a 
manufacturing or producing concern can 
get consideration for a war contract. 
Now the opportunity is afforded to get 
consideration near their homes. For the 
first time since June 11, 1942, when the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation Act was 
signed by the President, the will of Con- 
gress is at least partly being carried out. 

Before the passage of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation Act, known as the 
Murray-Patman law, Public, No. 603, 
anyone who wanted a contract to do war 
work had to come to Washington in 
order to get consideration. The big con- 
cerns already had their representatives 
in Washington and, naturally, had a 
great advantage over the inexperienced 
representatives of small business, who 
came to Washington wholly unac- 
quainted and without knowing how to 
proceed. 

It was the purpose of Congress, in en- 
acting Public Law No. 603, to give the 
small manufacturer and plant operator 
an opportunity to go to a nearby city 
and contact a representative of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation and 
receive the same consideration and the 
same benefits in proportion as the big 
concern’s representative would receive 
here in Washington. Before the passage 
of this act, the small men were given the 
brush-off and the run-around by the dif- 
ferent agencies of our Government, and 
received no contracts. In some cases, a 
plant owner was offered a contract if he 
could get the money, then he went to the 
lending agency and found out that he 
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could get the money if he got the con- 
tract first. Then in some cases, the 
plant owner was persistent enough to 
finally get the contract and the money 
and still could not get materials. The 
object of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration Act was to place in Mr. Donald 
Nelson, Chief of the War Production 
Board, sufficient power to not only give 
the small man a contract, but also 
furnish him the money and, if necessary, 
rehabilitate his plant or even furnish 
him additional facilities or machine 
tools. The law makes it possible for 
Mr. Nelson’s representative under the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation to make 
it possible for all of these things to be 
made available to the small businessman 
in a nearby office in the same way and 
manner that the big man had received 
such privileges in Washington. 

Up until now there was no organiza- 
tion in the field to give the small man 
these benefits and privileges through the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation as con- 
templated by Congress when it passed 
the act and gave Mr. Nelson $150,000,000 
for its administration. But now there is 
an office in each city where there is a 
War Production Board office. The pro- 
duction service branch in each W. P. B. 
office has been transferred to the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. 

ADVICE TO CONSTITUENTS 


Any constituent of a Member of Con- 
gress who desires consideration for a 


war contract to make war goods or to 


make essential civilian goods should be 
directed to go to his nearest War Pro- 
duction Board office and inquire for the 
manager of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration in that Division. 

It should be remembered that Public 
Law No. 603 not only includes the mak- 
ing of war supplies but it also includes 
the making of essential civilian goods. 

Mr. Donald Nelson’s order setting up 
and revitalizing the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation is as follows: 


FIELD FUNCTIONS AND ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SMALLER War PLANTS DIVISION 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE 


01 The purpose of this order is to define 
the functions of the Smaller War Plants Divi- 
sion which are to be performed as part of the 
field operations of the War Production Board 
and to establish the responsibilities and work- 
ing relationships necessary for the perform- 
ance of such functions. 


SECTION 2. FIELD FUNCTIONS OF THE SMALLER 
WAL PLANTS DIVISION 

01 The field functions of the Smaller War 
Plants Division are to: 

1. Develop and maintain in district and re- 
gional offices records of all production facili- 
ties available in the districts; 

2. Maintain current records of the produc- 
tion facilities of distressed plants separately 
from other facilities records, such records to 
be verified anc copies filed with the Wash- 
ington Office of the Division; 

3. Develop and maintain in district and re- 
gional offices a critical tool service and cur- 
rent records in order to make available for 
war production all usable critical tools, copies 
of such critical tools records to be filed with 
the Washington office of the Division; 

4. Investigate plants under consideration 
for recommendation to procurement agencies 
to determine the degree of distress, the 
amount of business on hand and scheduled, 


and competency to produce prescribed items, 


procurement agencies to assist in the place- 
ment of prime contracts with plants recom- 
mended by the Smaller War Plants Division, 
such assistance to include thé placing of 
orders for work to be performed on available 
working tools; 
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War Production Board regional offices 
ee e Acre Pome 
K f ee Neue ee. 
3 Philadelphia.. 5 — 5 — 2 ~ 
4. Atlanta dg. Walnut 4021. 
5. Cleveland Cherry 7700. 
6. Chicago... 226 West Jackson Blvd. Andover 3600, 
7. Kansas Cit Victor 7780. 


6. Work with procurement officers and 
contractors in breaking down prime contracts 
into subcontracts and assisting in the place- 
ment of the work to be subcontracted; 

7. Provide technical services to small 
plants to assist them in bidding on and de- 
livering under contracts; 

8. Provide adequate follow-up services on 
orders placed through the Smaller War 
Plants Division to assure maximum perform- 
ance on the part of contractors; 

9. Provide such services as may be neces- 
sary to acquaint manufacturers, who request 
information, with the services available to 
them through the Smaller War Plants Divi- 
sion and the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion; 

10. Provide such financial and related sery- 
ice to manufacturers as may be necessary for 
them to carry out the programs of producing 
material essential to the war effort or main- 
tenance of civilian economy; 

11, Obtain, process, and transmit to the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation such infor- 
mation as may be required by the Corpora- 
tion in the performance of its functions; 

12, Prepare and transmit to the Washing- 
ton office of the Division such reports as are 
required covering operations of the 
Smaller War Plants Division; and 

13. Carry out such other specific assign- 
ments as may from time to time be made by 
the Deputy Chairman of the War Production 
Board on Smaller War Plants. 


SECTION 3. RESPONSIBILITIES AND WORKING 
RELATIONSHIPS 


D1 It shall be the responsibility of the re- 
gional director to carry out the policies, pro- 
grams, and procedures of the Smaller War 
Plants Division as established by the Deputy 
Chairman of the War Production Board on 
Smaller War Plants. 

02 There shall be established in each re- 
gion the position of deputy regional director 
for smaller war plants, who shall devote his 
full time to the smaller war-plants program. 
He shall appoint such regional and district 
staffs or representatives as may be necessary 
to effectively carry out the program of the 
Smaller War Plants Division. 

03 Pursuant to section 6:02 of General 
Administrative Order No. 2-51, the Deputy 
Regional Director for Smaller War Plants for 
each regional office shall be selected by the 
Deputy Chairman of the War Production 
Board on Smaller War Plants and the re- 
gional director concerned. The deputy re- 
gional director for smaller war plants will be 
governed in the performance of his duties by 
the policies, programs, and procedures of the 
Smaller War Plants Division. 

04 The regional director shall furnish the 
deputy regional director for smaller war 
plants with the services and admin- 
istrative services and facilities necessary to 
the effective performance of his duties. 


SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE 


01 This order is effective January 7, 1943. 
Doxal M. NELSON, 


Mr. Speaker, I am inserting herewith a 
list of the field personnel of the Smaller 
War Plants Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board. It is self-explanatory: 


Riverside 8711. 
Tabor 3173, 


Klondike 2-2300. 
---| Trinity 2-4900, 
6 Main 3244. 


7310 Woodward Ax 
344 Midland Bank B 


1, Bridgeport, Conn R. L. 
2. E. L. 
3. New Haven, Conn O. A. 
4. Poesia, Maine C. E. 
5. Lowell, Mass___ W. E. 
6. 3 Mass H. G. 
7. Worcester, Mass D.C. P 
9. Manchester, N. T. H. 
10. Providence, R. 1 J.C. N 
11. Montpelier, 3 L. E. Ri 
13. Newark, No de L. C. W. 
F. J. Holman 112 State St 5-6251. 
P. R. Smith. Madison 2-160, 
R. F. Morse Murray HIII3-6803. 
M. H. Grege. tone $ 
T. D. Harter 224 Harrison St.. 3-7101. 
E. R. 
T. E. 314 Pennsylvania Bldg 79. 
S t Baltimore Trust Bldg. omg 8170, 
O. B. 37151. 
J. R. Sanborn ] 300 Hamilton St 3-740. 
Abbott Smith 5 
Ritchie Lawrie, Ir Sar 4-1157, 
. Woolworth BIdg ..-.------- -=m 3-39 41. 
F. P. Gross -| Norristown-Pennsyivenia 6700. 
K. ‘ 
J. €15 Penn St 4-401. 
J. First National Bank B 4-6158. 
J. 120 West 4th St 9142-3, 
R. 25 North Dake St. 7881. 
Cc, 528 Dickson Bldg... 5165. 
0. 10 South Sth St 7-231. 
A. 118 Kirk Ave. 34421. 
J. 222 Phoenix BIdg - 46711. 
J. A First National Bank 9 


T. L. Staton G Washington Hotel Annex. 50003 
F. D. Banning.. 
H. A. Brannan.. 
A. C. McIntosh. 605 Tower Bldg... 
J. E. Mae Charlotte Law Bld; 3-6194. 
T. J. Love Capital Club Bidg 38-1001. 
D. E. Me Janson BIdg -| 2-8546. 
Fred Pati Palmetto BIdg- — 
P. E. Shacklett. T-4412. 
W. W. Myna 2 — 30791. 
J. K. 1821 Sterick BIdg. a| 5-7421. 
St Fonde. 1013 Stahlman Bldg. 5.8525. 
H. Todd Bidg., 4th and Wabash 6553. 
H. Jefferson 2141, 
E. 3-9104. 
E. Cherry 3740. 
F. Cherry 7900. 
B. Main 6573. 
i os Hemlock 5321, 


69. Johnstown, Pa 
70. Pitts , Pa.. 
71. Charleston, W. 

72. Clark: „W. V. 


75. Deentur, i 2-7612, 
76. Peoria, 1 REER 3-4433. 
77. Rockford, eset Main 654 


78. 3 —.— id, 
79. Evansville, Ind- 8 Koenig Building 
pel Utility Bidg 


81. Gary, In 
82. eae Market 8311, 
83. South Ben 
84. 2-5326. 
85. ep es “oe 1 h 3-8681. 
ppleton, Wis Pa E College --| 7603. 
hi Eau Claire, WIS W. Walters . 128 Graham Ave. 2-1637. 
91. Madison, Wis... J. 405 W. Z| 8234-5. 
oy Milwaukee, WIA pce Ned 4440. 
Wausau; Wis- -171-7 „ 


3011. 
4-7401. 


24 Fort Smith, Ark 
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War Production Board district oficers—Continued 


Location District manager 


H. G. Hartzell 
L. E. Crandall... 
W. B. Satterlae. 
L. R. Reynolds.. 
L. B. Holland 


£6. Wichita, gan- 
97. St. Louis, Mo. 


New e La.. 


103. Shreveport, La. G. F. Cunningham. 
104. 8 City, Okla. - C. F. Aurand 
105. Tulsa, Okla A. E. Ballin.. 

se El Paso, Tex.. R. G. Stryker 


07. Houston, Tex. 
100. San Antonio, 
110. Pueblo, Colo. 
111. Helena, Mont 
112. ge la N. Mex.. 


113. Salt Lake nye Utah.. Ralph E. Bristol 
114. Casper, W yo W. F. Wilkerson 
115. Phoenix, Dun H. S. Wr. 


rich 
William I. Walsh... 
John S. Moffatt.. 

Alexander Macdo 
W. P. Collins 
Orlando McCrane. 
Ralph Proctor 


117. Tueson, Ariz.. 


121. Sacramento, Cal 
122. San Diego, Calif.. 


Raymond J. Briggs 
Edwin S. Bender 
J. Fred Bergesch. 
Milton H. Luce 
Dewitt E, Wallace. 
Ray M. Olds 
George Wallner 
Raymond G. Donahue.. 


125. Portland Oreg.. 
126. Seattle, Wash. 
128. Spoke ne, Wash. 
130. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Iron Mountain, Mich.. 
. Saginaw, Mich. a 


133. Toledo, Obio A. E. Buchenberg. 
135. Duluth, Minn -| A.J. Newman... .-.... 
136. Bismarck, N. Dak -| Robert Schwitzenberg. 

137. Fargo, N. Dax .. . Paul W. 2 ae ar 


arg 
138. Sioux Falls, S. 1 
141. San Juan, P. R 
139. Ottawa, Oanada 2 — 


Address | Phone 
Union National Bank BIdg 5-9815. 
Paul Brown Bldg- -| Central 320. 
Mutual Interstate Bldg_-........... Victor 7780. 
701 Joplin National Bank Bldg. 
City National Bank BIdg Jackson (400. 
Canal BIdg ouap taasen Canal 3481. 
Ardis Bldg... 2-9303-5. 
Key Bldg_....- 71151. 
Petroleum Bldg 2-6221. 
410 Caples Bldg M-11080, 
Electric Bldg. C-7201 
Majestic Bldg F-58321 
Post Office Bldg.. 7360. 
Power Block Annex. 570. 
18 West Central Ave. 6741. 
Atlas Bldg.. _......... 57881. 
P. & R. Bldg Casper 319. 
Security Bldg.. 47101. 
68 East Congress St. 5526. 
Mattei BIdg -| 4-5929. 
1031 South Broa Ri-0311 
1924 Broadway : Templebar 6820, 
Farmers’ & Mechanics B -| = 
Sect age Diego Trust & Franklin 8907. 

g. 

Capitol Securities BId - 6720. 
Saviers BIdgg 2-4833. 
Bedell Bldg_.._........... Atwater 7241. 
White-Henry-Stuart Bldg.. Elliott 0200. 
Sun Life Assurance BIdg - 


Riverside 6135, 
1004 Michigan National Bank BIdg. - 6-5373. 
400 Commercial National Bank Bldg_| 1400. 
614 People’s Building & Loan Asso- | 3-6444. 

ciation. 
833 Security Bank Bldg__-.......... Garfield 1941, 
307 Christie BIdg—-—— Melrose 7735. 
First National Bank Bldg. 174. 
r ß 
4th floor, W oie Security BIdg. . 6340. 

San Juan 46. 

2-2811. 


c T 
Temporary Rs S 


Mr. Speaker, this is the finest progress 
that has been made in the carrying out 
of the intent of Congress in the passage 
of Public Law No. 603. 

If the Smaller War Plants Division 
will now carry out the purposes of the 
act, the small manufacturing and pro- 
ducing concerns in this country will not 
have to go out of business. They can 
all stay in business and be properly taken 
care of by producing for a fair profit 
either war nn or essential civilian 
goods. . 


Completion of Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the State of Cali- 
fornia: 

Senate Joint Resolution 10 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has heretofore appropriated an aggregate of 
$149,969,000 for the construction of the Cen- 
tral Valley Project, California, and it is esti- 
mated that the further sum of $114,031,000 
will be necessary to complete said project; 
and 

Whereas the United States Bureau of Rec- 
lamation under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior has for the past 7 years been 
engaged in constructing said project; and 

Whereas some units of the project are only 
partially completed, including Shasta Dam, 
Keswick Dam, the Contra Costa Canal, Ma- 


dera Canal and Friant Dam, while work has 
not even commenced on vital units such as 
the Delta Cross Channel, the Delta-Mendota 
pumping system, and the Friant-Kern Canal; 
and 


Whereas construction of said Friant Dam 
on the San Joaquin River has been virtually 
completed by the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation except for installation of con- 
trol gates; and said Friant Dam and Madera 
and Friant-Kern Canals can be completed 
enabling beneficial use to be made of waters 
now going to waste, by the use of a compara- 
tively insignificant amount of strategic ma- 
terials and expenditure of à relatively small 
additional appropriation by the Congress, and 
the necessary machinery and equipment for 
such construction is now idle and therefore 
available, the necessary labor, skilled and 
unskilled, can be obtained without material 
conflict with the manpower demands of the 
war program, and, with irrigation water 
available from said Friant Dam through said 
canals, said San Joaquin Valley lands will 
be capable of affording an enormous increase 
of production of foods, fibers, and raw rubber 
vital to the progress of the war; and 

Whereas the War Production Board has 
recently ordered cessation of construction of 
all units of said project except Shasta Dam; 
and 

Whereas the Great Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia is now making a contribution to the 
current war program by the production of 
essential foods and fibers; and 

Whereas the completion of the Central 
Valley project by providing sorely needed 
supplementary water supplies will enable an 
enormous increase in the production of foods 
and fibers of which there are now serious 
shortages throughout the Nation; and 

Whereas completion of the project will 
make available many thousands of acres pe- 
culiarly suited to the growing of guayule, the 
most feasible source of natural rubber; and 

Whereas on completion the project will 
afford a source of electric energy which will 
enable a vast expansion of ship building 
yards, factories, and other strategic war pro- 
duction plants in California; and 
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Whereas all features of the Central Valley 
project are designed as mutually interrelated, 
and to fulfill the objectives of the project 
and to make a material contribution to the 
war program, it is imperative that the project, 
including all features thereof, be completed 
in its entirety: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California hereby 
respectfully memorializes and urges the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
War Production Board that all units of the 
Central Valley project and all features there- 
of and particularly those portions thereof 
positively necessary to aid the war effort be 
promptly completed, and to that end that 
the necessary funds, priorities, and materials, 
be made immediately available; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
is hereby requested to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, to each Senator and Representative 
from California in the Congress of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
to the War Production Board. 


Tall and Straight and Proud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OkEGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission granted by the House, I 
desire to place in the Recor an editorial 
written by William M. Tugman of the 
Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard con- 
cerning Maj. Tom Taylor, United States 
Army Air Corps, who died in action and 
whose service is symbolic of the price of 
freedom paid by those who gave all for 
this Nation in times of peril in the past 
and those who are giving all in the 
present crisis: 


TALL AND STRAIGHT AND PROUD 


As most of us are learning, the war be- 
comes very real when it takes someone we 
have known. Maj. Tom Taylor is the latest, 
killed in action, leading his army bombers 
“somewhere over Western Europe.” 

Tom was one of the boys we have watched 
growing up—grade school, junior high, Boy 
Scouts, University high, the University, and 
then the Army Air Corps, which was as it 
should be because he was one of those young 
fellows who love flying and look beyond war 
to the great new era of aviation. 

One fine day in the summer before Pearl 
Harbor, Lieutenant Taylor came home to be 
married to Alice Giustina. Then he went 
away again and there were only the reports 
that he was leading patrols over the Pacific 
and had been promoted to captain and that 
he had been given command of a squadron 
evidently headed for the European front. 
Just a few weeks ago came the news from 
“somewhere in the A. E. F.” that he had been 
given the gold leaves of a major. 

There was a boy, and then there was a 
very tall young man, very straight, merry 
with youth, but gravely proud to wear the 
uniform and the wings. He was the sort to 
make you feel more secure about America, 
whatever the future might bring, a young 
man, competent and completely unafraid, fit 
to lead. His parents, Howard and Hazel Tay- 
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lor, and his bride, and all who knew him had 
reason to share his pride. 

There is nothing to be said now to make up 
for such loss, except to recall the stout con- 
viction that this soil breeds such men. In 
the last war the young Englishman, Rupert 
Brooke, who died in Gallipoli, wrote: 


“If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign land 
That is forever England.” 


Tom Taylor and his kind do not write 
poetry but they live it—on land and sea and 
air. This home-town boy whose earliest 
dreams were air-borne may have thought 
of liberty as freedom of the skies. There are 
no words adequate to tell what brave men 
feel. Their deeds have surpassing dignity. 

The skies will be free, and men will be free. 
This will come to pass and the brief life of 
‘Tom Taylor may be read as prophesy. He did 
not fear to die, nor did he fear to live. He 
led his squadron into the daylight hell over 
Lille, not merely under orders but because 
such men as he believe devoutly that what 
they do is for the future. 

There are millions more, on land and sea 
and air, proud of their service, confident of 
worthy destiny. When war comes so close 
to us there is sorrow—and there is anger—at 
a blundering civilization which has coddied 
tyrannies. But there must be pride in un- 
daunted youth which meets the challenge. 
They shame petty, selfish fears. Their lives 
say the future begins now, and they are 
unafraid. 


Outline of Details of 1943 Objectives of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1943 
UNITED WE WIN 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I am inserting an 
outline of the 1943 objectives of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, which was compiled by Mr. Omar 
B. Ketchum, national legislative repre- 
sentative of that organization. Some of 
the objectives will require legislation by 
the Congress, while others may be han- 
dled by regulations or changes in admin- 
istrative policies. Where legislation is 
required and a bill has been introduced 
to accomplish an objective, the number 
and author of the bill is shown after the 
item. 

This statement is formulated on the 
basis of resolutions adopted by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars at their forty- 
third national encampment, and reads 
as follows: 

UNITED WE Win—AN OUTLINE OF THE 1943 
OBJECTIVES OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
Wars OF THE UNITED STATES 
The following four-point program is formu- 

lated on the basis of resolutions adopted by 

the Forty-third National Encampment of the 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 

and utilizes the current theme of the organi- 

zation, United We Win: 

Point 1. For the war effort. 

Point 2. For Americanism. 


Point 3, For veteran welfare. 
Point 4. For the post-war program. 


POINT 1. UNITED WE WIN—FOR THE WAR EFFORT 
A. Armed forces 


1. Continuation of pay for the armed forces 
after termination of the present war. H. R. 
923 (by Mr. Van ZANDT). 

2. Cost of uniforms to be tax exempt. S. 
228 (by Mr. CLARK of Missouri). 

3. To insure appropriate noncommissioned 
rank and retirement privileges to enlisted 
persons of the Regular Establishment who 
serve during the present war in a temporary 
commissioned status and who return to en- 
listed status. H. R. 1008 (by Mr. Kearney). 

4. To grant pensions at wartime rates for 
disabilities received on or after October 8, 
1940. S. 229 (by Mr. CLankx of Missouri). 

5. To grant hospitalization, domiciliary 
care, and burial benefits to certain World 
War No. 2 cases. S. 230 (by Mr. CLARK of Mis- 
souri). 

6. Vocational rehabilitation for disabled 
veterans of the present war. H. R. 739 (by 
Mr. VAN ZANDT). H. R. 801 (by Mr. RANKIN). 

7. Conferring citizenship upon alien vet- 
erans of World War No.2. H. R. 921 (by Mr. 
Van ZANDT). 

8. First-class traveling accommodations for 
the armed forces. 

9. Opposition to age restrictions in the 
armed forces. 

B. Resources and production 


1. Availability and offer of the membership 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars for individ- 
ual or group service in the public interest. 

2. Infiltration of veterans in ranks of 
younger service men. 

3. Condemnation of those refusing to ac- 
cept military service. 

4. Use of men not of military age in de- 
fense industries so as to release younger men 
for military service. 

5. Use of intemperates, rejected by the 
armed forces, on construction of military 
highways and similar projects. 

C. General 


1. Universal service principle. 
Mr. HILL). 

2. Opposition to unauthorized strikes in 
war industries. 

8. Recommendation that the President of 
the United States arrange for an inventory 
of all employable persons. 

4. National Employment Week. Calls upon 
all officers and departments to make National 
Employment Week a major activity in our 
employment program. 

5. All facilities of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to be placed at the disposal of the Navy 
Department in recruiting drive. 

6. Expeditious exchange of enemy aliens in 
the United States for American piss of 
war held by enemy nations. 

7. Continued cooperation with the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars “Speak-up-for-democ- 
racy program.” 

8. Veterans of Foreign Wars supports the 
National Government in the war effort. 

POINT 2. UNITED WE WIN—AMERICANISM 

A. Development of Americanism 

1. Urge the Federal Government to pro- 
mote and encourage organization of senior 
and junior rifle clubs and to supply them with 
ammunition to make them an effective re- 
serve to the armed forces of our country. 

2. Organization and development of home- 
guard units for internal security. 

3. Continue to advocate the adoption of 
the military salute as the standard salute to 
the flag by all American citizens. 

4. Urge the continuance of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars motion-picture committee. 

B. Protection of Americanism 

1, Compulsory military training in high 

schools and colleges, 


S. 41 (by 
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2. To support the United States Office of 
Education in program to provide basic knowl- 
edge to illiterates in furtherance of the wac 
effort. 

3. To seek and support legislation for com- 
pulsory fingerprinting of all persons in the 
United States. 

4. To commend Federal military and naval 
authorities on their action against fifth- 
column activities in the United States. 

5. To commend the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for its work in the preservation 
of our country. 

6. To commend the Dies committee and 
urge its continuance indefinitely. 

7. To oppose the liberation of Grover C. 
Bergdoll from prison until he has served his 
full term. 

8. To urge political candidates to avoid 
statements that would undermine the faith 
of our people in the war program and its 
leaders. 

9. To urge the exercising of franchise of 
voting. 

POINT 3. UNITED WE WIN—VETERAN WELFARE 
A. Provisions for service-disabled veterans 


1. To define misconduct, for compensation 
and pension purposes. S. 227 (by Mr. CLARK 
of Missouri). 

2. To provide that World War veterans now 
receiving compensation for certain so-called 
presumptive disabilities equivalent to 75 per- 
cent of the amount to which they were pre- 
viously entitled shall henceforth have such 
compensation restored to 100 percent thereof. 
H. R. 1010 (by Mr. KEARNEY). 

3. To provide that the compensation or 
pension of service-connected disabled vet- 
erans shall be increased by 10 percent of the 
basic amounts, payable for each 5 years of 
age beginning with the fortieth birthday. 


H. R. 740 (by Mr. LESIN SKI) 


4. To provide for a statutory award of $10 
per month to any war veteran who was 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled by an 
instrumentality of war in a zone of hostili- 
ties. H. R. 738 (by Mr. Voornis of Cali- 
fornia). 

B. Provisions for non-service-disabled 
veterans 

1. To define misconduct, for compensation 
and pension purposes. S. 227 (by Mr. CLARK 
of Missouri). 

2. To provide the same privileges for hos- 
pitalization and domiciliary care for cam- 
paign and expeditionary veterans as are now 
applicable to World War veterans. H. R. 887 
(by Mr. Van ZANDT). 

3. To provide pensions for disabled vet- 
erans of the World War under similar con- 
ditions, and in the same amounts, as now 
provided for disabled veterans of the Span 
ish-American War. H. R. 1250 (by Mr. 
MansrFiexp of Montana). 

4. To provide pensions for disabled unem- 
ployable veterans who served in a war, cam- 
paign, expedition, or insurrection beyond the 
continental limits of the United States, H. 
R. 1009 (by Mr. KEARNEY). 


C. Provisions for dependents of veterans 


1. To increase pensions payable to wiaows 
and orphans of deceased World War veterans 
who had service-connected disabilities; and 
to establish pensions for widows and orphans 
of deceased World War veterans, regardless 
of whether said veterans had service-con- 
nected disabilities. H. R. 1180 (by Mr. PETER- 
son of Florida). 

2. To increase the monthly rates of World 
War death compensation payable to widows 
and children of deceased veterans. H. R. 859 
(by Mr. BURDICK). 

3. To extend eligibility for compensation to 
the widows and children of World War veter- 
ans who had disabilities caused or aggra- 
vated by examination, hospitalization, or 
medical treatment. H. R. 791 (by Mr. 
RANKIN). 
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4. To include persons who stood in loco 


parentis within the definition of a parent. 


H. R. 792 (by Mr. RANKIN). 

5. To provide for adjudication of any claim 
for compensation, pension, or retirement pay 
upon evidence in file at time of death of the 
veteran. H. R. 793 (by Mr. RANKIN). 

6. To eliminate the income limitation as to 
eligibility for pensions to the widows of cer- 
tain World War veterans. H. R. 1505 (by Mr. 
MCMILLAN) . 

7. To provide that the widows and orphans 
and dependent parents of deceased World 
War veterans who were suffering with perma- 
nent totai combat-incurred disabilities shall, 
regardless of the cause of death, be entitled 
to the rates of pension which would be pay- 
able to them if the veteran had been killed 
in action in such service. H. R. 888 (by Mr. 
VAN ZANDT). 

8. Opposition to reduction of exemptions. 


D. Hospitalization and medical treatment for 
veterans 


1. To provide a scale for payments of com- 
pensation, pension, or retirement pay to vet- 
erans during hospitalization or domiciliary 
care. H. R. 920 (by Mr. LESINSKI). 

2. To provide that a veteran's compensa- 
tion or retirement pay shall not be reduced 
during first 90 days of his hospitalization or 
domiciliary care. H. R. 1035 (by Mr. 
KEARNEY). 

3. To provide the same privileges for 
hospitalization and domiciliary care for cam- 
paign and expeditionary veterans as are now 
applicable to World War veterans, H. R. 887 
(by Mr. VAN ZANDT). 

4. Opposition to transfer of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities. 

5. Opposition to merger of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration with any other Government 
agency. 

E. Insurance 

1. To provide insurance benefits for total 
disability under contracts of National Service 
Life Insurance. S. 231 (by Mr. CLARK of Mis- 
souri). 

2. To provide that Government life-insur- 
ance policies shall be incontestable after 2 
years. H. R. 795 (by Mr. RANKIN), 

3. To amend the World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924, as amended, to provide continuation of 
insurance benefits (under certain condi- 
tions) to persons permanently and totally 
disabled. H. R. 794 (by Mr. RANKIN). 


F. Administration of veteran benefits 


1. To provide liberalized definitions of 
permanent total disability. H. R. 780 (by 
Mr. VooruHIs). 

2. Veterans’ Administration, to correct er- 
roneous adjudications. H. R. 796 (by Mr. 
RANKIN). 

3. To define “unemployability.” 
(by Mr. VoorHis). 

4. To establish more equitable procedure 
governing the determination of service con- 
nection of diseases or injuries alleged to have 
been incurred in or aggravated by active 
service in a war, campaign, or expedition. 
H. R. 782 (by Mr. Vooruts). 

5. 1933 schedule to include rating for gas- 
tritis, chronic. 

6. Establishment of an appeal board. 

7. Opposition to reduction in veterans’ 
benefits. 


G. Employment for veterans and their 
dependents 

1. More effective preference for war vet- 
erans and their wives and widows as to Gov- 
ernment jobs. H. R. 882 (by Mr. STARNES), 

2. Granting a preference to, war veterans, 
their wives, and widows in defense industries 
working on war contracts. H. R. 886 (by 
Mr. VAN ZANDT). 

3. To authorize the acceptance by Federal 
agencies of a certification from the records 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard as to place and date of birth of a 
veteran. H. R. 1007 (by Mr. KEARNEY). 


H. R. 781 


4. To permit reopening of civil-service ex- 
aminations upon request of any war veteran. 
H. R. 922 (by Mr. Van ZANDT). 

5. To correct procedure of civil service 
rules relating to prosthetic appliances. 
H. R. 911 (by Mr. REES). 

6. To grant civil-service preference of 15 
points to wives and widows of certain vet- 
erans. H. R. 1620 (by Mrs. Rocers of Massa- 
chusetts) . 

7. Urge the President of the United States 
to appoint a committee to explore the field of 
employment by the Federal Government and 
private industry of handicapped persons, in- 
cluding disabled veterans. 

8. Creation of Bureau for Handicapped Per- 
sons, other than veterans. 

9. Prohibit the employment of enemy aliens 
by any Federal, State, county, or municipal 
government. 

10. Employment in defense plants of men 
not of military age. 


H. Miscellaneous provisions 


1. Vocational rehabilitation of older per- 
sons and handicapped persons, other than 
veterans. S. 180 (by Mr. La FOLLETTE). 

2. To extend the time within which appli- 
cations for benefits under the World War Ad- 
justed Compensation Act may be filed. H. R. 
707 (by Mr. CaRL SON of Kansas). 

3. To provide increased pensions for dis- 
abled members of the Regular Establishment. 
H. R. 919 (by Mr. LESINSKI). 

4. To grant burial allowances in cases of 
certain deceased veterans of the Regular Es- 
tablishment. H. R. 885 (by Mr. VAN ZANDT). 

5. Government grave stones for veterans. 
H. R. 906 (by Mr. Rees of Kansas). 

6. To provide that the rates of compensa- 
tion or pension to veterans and dependents 
of deceased veterans shall be increased by 
15 percent. H. R. 1121 (by Mr. RANKIN). 

7. To provide for presumption of soundness 
at enlistment after 6 months’ service in the 
active military or naval service. H. R. 884 
(by Mr. VAN ZANDT). 

8. Tax free cigarettes and tobacco for hos- 
pitalized veterans, 

9. Civilian Conservation Corps assets for 
Veterans’ Administration facilities, 

10. Favor increased wages for Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities employees. 

11. Approve and support legislation to in- 
crease salary of postal employees. 

12. Opposition to enactment of a Federal 
prohibition law. 


POINT 4. UNITED WE WIN—FOR THE POST-WAR 
PROGRAM 


1. Appointment of a national committee 
to study post-war plans and problems. 

2. Support the stand of the President of 
the United States in bringing to justice, at 
the close of the war, those responsible for 
the atrocities against Americans and others 
interned by the Axis Powers. 

3. Unconditional surrender of Axis Powers. 

4. Adoption of program of adequate na- 
tional defense in times of peace. 

5. Abandonment of the traditional isola- 
tionist policy, and urge that the leaders of 
our Nation pursue a policy which will pre- 
serve the freedom and independence of all 
nations. 


Address of Hon. Wendell L. Willkie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES M. LaFOLLETTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 
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to offer a few possible pertinent obser- 
vations on what I believe is today’s vital 
issue and to include therein a speech by 
Mr. Wendell Willkie. 

It cannot be doubted that great 
changes in our distribution of and un- 
regulated control over property will come 
out of this war. The oft-forgotten 
danger lies in the present and growing 
materialism, with its utter disregard for 
and disrespect of moral values or obli- 
gations in government. These threaten 
to give us a more equal distribution of 
material things, but at the terrible price 
of lost political morality and freedom. 

This was the underlying issue of 1940, 
which reasserted itself more successfully 
in 1942, It should be the fundamental 
issue in 1944. The ends must no longer 
be considered debatable, but the means 
have become all important. 

Mr. Henry Bamford Parkes has well 
stated it in the preface to his recent book, 
The Pragmatic Test: 


Only by the development of reason and 
will can we discover what we really want, 
establish order and harmony among our de- 
sires, and learn how best to express them in 
activity. In proportion as we approach this 
condition of maturity we achieve moral free- 
dom, This kind of freedom is connected with 
political and economic coercion, since it is 
only in a free society that men can most 
nearly achieve moral freedom, while only 
men who value freedom can be trusted to 
defend free institutions. Any philosophy 
which denies the possibility of moral free- 
dom undermines the foundation of political 
freedom. 


It is also true that an educational sys- 
tem which ignores the liberal arts and 
stresses so-called “worth while” or purely 
scientific or material subjects will raise 
up in this country after the war a gen- 
eration whose education will be so un- 
balanced on the material side that they 
are apt to be swept away by either of 
the prevalent totalitarian, materialistic 
systems of government and economics, 
with the resultant destruction of the 
moral and political freedoms inherent 
in our constitutional concept of govern- 
ment. 

For this reason the recent address of 
Mr. Wendell Willkie at Duke University 
on January 14, 1943, is so timely and well 
considered that I feel justified in request- 
ing its inclusion in the RECORD: 


I think it can be stated as almost an his- 
torical truism that the greatest civilizations 
of history have been the best educated civili- 
zations. And when I speak of education in 
this sense I do not have in mind what so many 
today claim as education, namely, special 
training to do particular jobs. Clearly, in a 
technological age like ours, a great deal of 
training is necessary. Some of us must learn 
how to be mechanics, some how to be archi- 
tects, or chemists. Some will have a special 
aptitude for medicine. And a great many 
will have—or think they have—a mysterious 
talent which induces them to undertake the 
practice of law. 

But none of these specialists constitutes 
true education. They are training for skills 
by which men live. I am thinking, rather, of 
what we call the liberal arts. I am speaking 
of education for its own sake; to know for 
the sheer joy of understanding, to speculate, 
to analyze, to compare, and to imagine. 

Look back across the panorama of history. 
Is it not true that the pinnacles of civilization 
have been achieved by the cities and states 
most proficient in the liberal arts and occu- 
pations? In their contributions to the en- 
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richment of human life, the Greeks, I believe, 
tower above us all. Yet this is not because 
the Greeks were good navigators, which they 
were; nor because they were great architects, 
which indeed they were. It was rather be- 
cause almost all their leaders—and many of 
their citizens whose names we do not know— 
enjoyed knowledge and reverenced the arts. 
The Greek cities conquered the eastern Med- 
iterranean with the sword. But they con- 
quered posterity with their minds. 
The onrush of what we call modern civili- 
zation has obscured this essential truth of 
history. People—some of them in very high 
places—have openly disperaged the liberal 
arts. You are told that they are of little 
help to a man in earning his living or in 
making a contribution to his fellow men. 
The thing to do, you are told, is to get 
trained; learn an occupation; make yourself 
proficient in some trade or profession. Of 
course this advice is sound, so far as it goes. 
But the inference, and sometimes the out- 
right declaration that frequently follows it, 
strikes at the very roots of our society. The 
liberal arts, we are told, are luxuries, At 
best you should fit them into your leisure 
time. They are mere decorations upon the 
sterner pattern of life which must be lived in 
action and by the application of skills. When 
such arguments gain acceptance that is the 
end of us as a civilized nation. 

Today we are engaged in a desperate war, 
and we need for the fighting forces almost 
all the young men who would, normally, have 
had an opportunity to acquire a liberal edu- 
cation. It is right and proper that these 
young men should abandon their education 
temporarily and go forth to fight. It is right 
and proper that the universities of this coun- 
try should turn over to the armed forces 
whatever facilities can be made useful. The 
Government is moving very vigorously in 
this direction and no patriotic citizen will 
fail to cooperate. 

But I must confess that the attitude in 
which the conversion of the colleges has been 
undertaken, together with certain public 
declarations, fill me with alarm. A few weeks 
ago, for instance, an administration spokes- 
man advised all young girls to devote their 
time to technical training courses in college 
or to leave college and go to work. Now it is 
clear that we cannot solve our manpower 
problem without putting women to work. 
Yet the fact is that there are millions of 
women above college age, not needed in their 
homes or for the care of their children, who 
are still available. Until these older women 
are all employed there is no need whatever 
to drag young women out of the colleges and 
to deprive them of their one great oppor- 
tunity for a liberal education. On the con- 
trary, it is a very harmful thing to do. For 
just now millions of our young men are being 
deprived of this opportunity, and the per 
capita percentage of college attendance in the 
United States is going to fall to a record low 
for our time. At least, therefore, let us pre- 
serve, through the women of America, the 
continuity of the liberal arts. 

In fact, so important are the liberal arts for 
our future civilization that I feel that educa- 
tion in them should be as much a part of our 
war planning as the more obviously needed 
technical training. There will be a certain 
number of young men in every college who, 
for one reason or another, are not available 
for military service. They should be given 
the facilities whereby they may go on with 
their education. There will be a certain num- 
ber who will be returned disabled for active 
service, but of sound and eager mind. Ways 
should be provided by which they may con- 
tinue their education. In addition, there 
should be some provision in the manpower 
program for leaving a nucleus in the colleges 
of men whose aptitudes qualify them as defi- 
nitely for our long-range needs as, let us say, 
other men are obviously qualified for medi- 
cine. So, the structure of the liberal-arts 


colleges will be preserved during the war and 
so, minds will be trained and enriched for 
the humanizing and civilizing of the world 
to come after. 

Furthermore, the men and women who are 
devoting their lives to such studies should 
not be made to feel inferior or apologetic in 
the face of a PT boat commander or the 
driver of a tank. They and all their fellow 
citizens should know that the preservation 
of our cultural heritage is not superfluous 
in a modern civilization; is not a luxury. 
That it is in fact what gives meaning to 
that civilization, It is what we are fighting 
for. And they are serving their country just 
as surely in fitting themselves to preserve it 
as are the men who fly the planes or man 
the ships or fire the guns. 

For we cannot win a true victory unless 
there exists in this country a large body of 
liberally educated citizens. This is a war 
for freedom freedom here and freedom else- 
where. But if we are going to risk our lives 
for freedom, we must at the same time do 
all we can to preserve the deep springs from 
which it flows. Recently we have been prone 
to think of freedom in purely economic terms. 
It is true that a man cannot be free unless he 
has a job and a decent income. But this job 
and this income are not the sources of his 
freedom. They only implement it. Freedom 
is of the mind. Freedom is in that library 
of yours, around which this campus is built. 
When you range back and forth through the 
centuries, when you weigh the utterance of 
some great thinker or absorb the meaning 
of some great composition, in painting or 
music or poetry; when you live these things 
within yourself and measure yourself against 
them—only then do you become an initiate 
in the world of the free. It is in the Hberal 
arts that you acquire the ability to make a 
truly free and individual choice. 

Our American higher education for many 
years has felt the influence of the German 
university. And it has been a harmful in- 
fluence. It has encouraged the sacrifice of 
methods that make for wide intelligence to 
those who are concerned only with highly 
specialized knowledge; it has held that the 
subject is more important than the student; 
that knowledge is more important than un- 
derstanding; that science, in itself, can satisfy 
the soul of man; and that intelligent men 
should not be allowed to concern themselves 
with politics and the administration of state. 
Such matters should be left to trained poli- 
ticians. President Hopkins, of Dartmouth, 
has stated these trends more clearly than any- 
one I know and has pointed out “it 
would be a tragic paradox if, as a result of 
the war, we were to allow our system of 
higher education to be transformed into the 
type of education which has made it so easy 
for a crowd of governmenta! gangsters like 
Hitler's outfit to commandeer a whole popu- 
lation.” 

The destruction of the tradition of the 
liberal arts at this crisis in our history, when 
freedom is more than ever at stake, would 
mean just that. It would be a crime, com- 
parable, in my opinion, with the burning of 
the books by the Nazis. And it would have 
approximately the same results. Burn your 
books—or, what amounts to the same thing, 
neglect your books—and you will lose free- 
dom, as surely as if you were to invite Hitler 
and his henchmen to rule over you. 

The preservation of our system of liberal 
education during the war will make an enor- 
mous difference in the moral and human 
tone of our society in the future, of the 
very atmosphere in which the peace is made, 
and, since we are not an isolated society, 
of all civilization after the war. Let me 
remind you of Irwin Edman’s recent fine 
statement of the significance of the very 
word “humanities.” “It is not trivial art 
or playful thought. It is the name for the 
whole of the tradition of civilized life which 
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from the Greeks down has accented freedom 
in political life and individuality and cre- 
ativeness in personal relations, creativeness 
in art, and originality in the experiment of 
living which is each individual’s opportunity. 
If the humanities, or the humanistic temper 
which they promote, are permitted to lapse 
now, we shall have lost the peace before we 
have gained it, and the real victory after the 
war will be to the way of life, inhuman, 
tyrannical, mechanical, of those whom we 
shall outwardly have conquered.” 

In pleading for the humanities, I am not 
preaching any gospel of high-browism. The 
relationship between a liberal education and 
freedom is good sound American doctrine. 
There are hundreds of colleges in this land 
of more or less advanced education, and in 
recent years they have been graduating thou- 
sands of students every year. Naturally, all 
of these graduates are not proficient in the 
liberal arts. And yet no matter how they 
may have neglected their college courses, or 
how over-zealously they may have special- 
ized, they have won some measure of equality 
with all the great minds and all the chal- 
lenging personalities of all time. That fact 
has been immeasurably important in mak- 
ing our American doctrine of equality a real 
and living doctrine. 

I regret that during the last several decades 
we have had a tendency to overlook this im- 
portant American fact. And I think we are 
paying the penalty for our shortsightedness 
in unexpected ways. 

For instance, there has been a trend re- 
cently toward what is called leadership, but 
what is really nothing more than the idoliza- 
tion of individual men. In Italy, Mussolini 
took the title of U Duce—the leader—on the 
grounds that he was the one man who could 
fulfill the destiny of the Italian people. Not 
long after, in Germany, Hitler began calling 
himself Der Fuehrer. The politics advocated 
by these men were totalitarian, and therefore, 
antipathetic to our way of life. Yet the over- 
emphasis on single individuals has gon? on, 
even in countries which are fighting totali- 
tarlanism now. Everywhere you turn today 
you find people clinging to certain men who 
have been exalted in the public mind out of 
all proportion to their talents, however great. 
In Russia there is Josef Stalin; in China, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek; in Britain, Win- 
ston Churchill; in the United States, Franklin 
Roosevelt. The stature of these men is in 
every case out of the ordinary and they de- 
serve the high positions they have won. And 
yet, dare we say that any one of them is in- 
dispensable? The moment we say that, our 
world must change. 

I do not know all the reasons for this em- 
phasis on single individuals. But I do per- 
ceive a connection, here in America at any 
rate, between that emphasis and the neglect 
of the liberal arts. Had we more faith in 
liberal education, we would have, I believe, 
more faith in ourselves—more faith in the 
great leavening process of democracy, which 
forever pushes new men to the top. 

I have haa the privilege of meeting most of 
the great men of our time and of conversing 
with them intimately. I have talked with 
and know all the Allied leaders I have just 
mentioned, and many more besides. Yet I 
can say truthfully that, however impressive 
their abilities—and I have found them im- 
pressive—I saw nothing in them that could 
not conceivably be duplicated in Akron, Ohio, 
where I practiced law for many years, or here 
at Duke University. I think it was William 
Howard Taft who said that you could find a 
man fit to sit on the Supreme Court Bench of 
the United States, in any town in America 
of more than 5,000 population. Possibly Mr. 
Taft ted. Yet surely the principle 
has been proved time after time in American 
history. The vast American educational sys- 
tem has set men free—free not alone to serve, 
but free also to lead. Education is the mother 
of leadership. 
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Now I think there is another phenomenon 
of our time which is linked with our failure 
to grasp the real significance of liberal educa- 
tion. This is an excessive indulgence in the 
practice of what is known as censorship and 
propaganda. Of course, censorship of mili- 
tary matters is necessary in order to conduct 
a war. But this principle is being daily, if 
not hourly, abused and extended to many 
other matters that have no military signifi- 
dance whatsoever. More and more the doc- 
trine of telling us what we should know is 
being adopted. 

It is, of course, natural for men who attain 
high office to seek to preserve themselves 
from the ordeal of public criticism and to 
attempt to stimulate approval of their policies 
and so to perpetuate themselves in power, 

And those who are suppressing free discus- 
sion among us and our allies have of course a 
rationalization for their policy. They say that 
they must conduct political warfare. In the 
conduct of political warfare, they claim, it is 
damaging to say certain things. The enemy, 
they tell us, picks them up, distorts them, 
uses them against us. All this, of course, is 
true enough. But what of it? The time has 
never been when men did not seek to distort 
the utterances of their enemies for their own 
advantage. And what has won out in the 
long battle? Always the truth. Spread the 
facts, analyze them, debate them, make them 
available to all the world. There is no other 
form of political warfare that can possibly 
win the great political struggle in which we 
are engaged. Truth alone can win it. 

Is not this worship of leaders, this willing- 
ness to be told what to think, this unques- 
tioning acceptance of unnecessary restric- 
tions on our freedom of speech, is not all this 
part of the same trend—the trend away from 
self-reliant judgment, the trend away from 
the little towns, the trend away from the dig- 
nity of the common man, the trend away 
from liberal education, by which men achieve 
equality in fact as well as in law? We have 
seen these impulses take root in other coun- 
tries, which are now our enemies. We have 
seen them carried to their dreadful conclu- 
sions. We have seen the exaltation of gov- 
ernment, the abasement of culture, and the 
resulting violation of all that civilization 
cherishes. We have seen the devolution of 
human aspiration. It is a tragedy as great 
as men have ever witnessed. And it is our 
task, a task in which we shall be engaged for 
the rest of our lives, first to stop it, and then 
to repair it. 

There is much discussion now—and quite 
properly—of the matter of war aims. Yet I 
have listened to some of these speeches with 
misgiving. I have shuddered to hear a 
member of our Government planning, when 
the war is over, to police the education of our 
late enemies, after the traditional manner of 
conquerors. To disarm those enemies, yes. 
To take whatever measures are necessary to 
prevent rearming, yes. To remove from the 
necks of the people an enslaving totalitarian 
rule, certainly But having done that, edu- 
cation is another matter. It must grow out 
of and carry on a native culture. To de- 
termine the nature and manner of their own 
education is the right of men everywhere. 
And alien ideals superimposed by force will 
only produce resentment and hatred. 

Too many of the planners I feel, are trying 
to look ahead by looking backward. Too 
many are seeking the future in the past. I 
find in many of their speeches an attempt to 
solve everything by their pet economic 
theories—the same attempt that has nearly 
ruined us during the last 10 or 15 years. The 
study and practice of sound economics is in- 
dispensable to a successful solution of the 
peace. And yet even sound economics cannot 
define the aim of the peace, nor the aim of the 
war. To discover that aim we must go 
deeper. We must establish beyond any doubt 
the equality of men. And we shall find this 
equality, not in the different talents which 


we severally possess, nor in the different in- 
comes which we severally earn, but in the 
great franchise of the mind, the universal 
franchise, which is bounded neither by color, 
nor by creed, nor by social status. Open the 
books, if you wish to be free. 

Now, in the midst of war, I give you as war 
aims the perpetuation of this university, 
your right to attend it, and the certainty that 
your children, if they so wish it, can follow 
in your steps. 


An Open Letter to Members of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following open letter 
to the Members of Congress from the 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife of 
January 1943: 


Gentlemen: You are heartily welcomed to 
your duties by the farmers and by the whole 
people of the United States. 

We rejoice that two-party government is 
restored to the extent that a numerous mi- 
nority can again be heard in our National 
Legislature. We expect that Congress shall 
again debate and write our laws, and the 
bureaucrats shall no longer have their wishes 
rubber-stamped. You are our nearest part of 
the Government. You are the equal of the 
Executive and of the judiciary. 

Our whole interest now is in two things. 
The first is victory over our foreign enemies. 
The second is that the powers of us, the 
people, shall not be destroyed, either directly 
or by indirection. 

In total war we expect to lend to our Gov- 
ernment a good many of our normal preroga- 
tives; we must center all necessary power 
where it can be exerted in the common cause. 

But for every power we lend, we want a 
demand note providing for its prompt return 
at the earliest proper time. See to that for us. 

Events of the past year prove that censor- 
ship has been used to cover up blunders that 
you and we should be told the truth about, 
as soon as the enemy knows. Will you have 
that stopped? Tell us the bad news so we 
can then believe the good news. 

Washington and the whole country are 
overrun with paper patriots and plain pay 
rollers. Can't you cut out and off enough 
appropriations to get rid of several billion 
dollars’ worth of these? War is our only job, 
probably for years. After we figure up our 
new taxes we are going to be pretty mad 
whenever we see or hear of a single paper- 
pusher or pay roller who isn't absolutely 
needed. How about contributing a few hun- 
dred whole boards, bureaus, and all the other 
dead timber to the scrap pile? 

We can’t always tell, from out here, which 
bills are intended to help win the war and 
which are calculated to slip over, under the 
cover of war, schemes that have no gocd in- 
tentions. We're depending on you to use a 
fine-tooth comb on anything suspicicus. 

We want to do everything to win the war. 
But we don’t want to waste any time on 
wild-goose chases, and we resent any need- 
less pushing around. 

Further, we want to be trusted and we 
want our home people to be trusted. Tell 
the bureaucrats that if they'll let us know 
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what is to be done, we can Often figure out 
the details here lots better than their city 
boys can do it for us. 

Tell them they can count on us, Our 
initiative will get more done, quicker and 
better, than their regimentetion. 

Free people can do anything, even fight 
a total war, better than regimented people. 

We have hired you to do some work that 
has been rather neglected at times lately. 
That is to represent us. 

Hope you do all right. 

Sincerely, 
THE Home FoLKS, 


Will Security for All Americans Tomorrow 
Come From the Blood, Sweat, and 
Tears We Are Shedding Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAT CANNON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. CANNON of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have heard it said that this Con- 
gress is rapidly swinging to conserva- 
tism, and that we are forgetting we are 
actually engaged in a war against arch 
conservatives who would destroy the 
freedom and security of the entire world. 

I, for one, cannot believe that this is 
true. I do not believe that any of my 
colleagues here today wish to see this 
Nation go back to the conservatism of 
yesteryears; nor can I believe that any- 
one of us have forgotten that we fight 
not only to preserve the liberty which we 
Americans all have, but that we fight to 
give each man, regardless of his station 
in life, greater freedom and greater 
security. 

I for one, could not agree that the vast 
majority of our people wish to go back 
to those old days when a 10- or 12- 
hour day was the rule, rather than the 
exception, when there was no such thing 
as social security of any sort, when we 
had no protection against unemploy- 
ment, and when men were forced to 
stand on street corners selling apples 
to earn a meager livelihood for them- 
selves and their families. 

Of course, during this war, when we 
are out to defeat the monkeymen of 
Tojo, and the fanatical minions of the 
madman of Berchtesgaden, we expect to 
work long hours, we expect to give up 
our comforts and we expect to tighten 
our belts. These things we must do for 
the sons we have sent out there to do the 
jon. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this war will end 
one day—may that day be soon—and 
when it ends will we be in position to 
welcome our sons home with jobs for 
them and security for all Americans? 

Mr. Speaker, while we are struggling 
with the problems of providing rubbr r 
for military and civilian life, while we 
struggle to provide the financial sinews 
to carry on this war, while we labor to 
build up the food supply for our Army 
and our civilian fighters at home, we 
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must struggle with the problems of the 
future as well. 

Most of us now seated in this Congress 
voted for selective service to take our 
young sons out of their jobs and out of 
their schools; we voted reluctantly and 
with heavy hearts, for we knew that 
many of these happy lads would never 
come back to us, that many more would 
come back maimed and sightless, and 
that for many it would mean the end to 
education and careers. Yet we voted, 
for, if we had not, the hordes of bygone 
barbarism would have swarmed across 
the free lands of Europe and Britain and 
across the seas into our own freedom- 
loving Nation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, by so voting we took 
upon ourselves the greatest obligation 
any representative government ever ac- 
cepted. We took upon ourselves the 
task of providing a better America to 
which these sons of ours could return. 
That task, gentlemen, is not a job for to- 
morrow—it is a job to which you and I 
must set ourselves today. Tomorrow 
will be too late. 

If you and I do not accomplish this 
job—this sacred obligation—then we can 
predict chaos for our families in the fu- 
ture. I do not need to paint the picture 
of boys coming home—as some of my 
colleagues right here came home after 
the last war—to a U. S. A. without jobs, 
to industries which do not need men, to 
stores which cannot hire more help. 
Many of you know what I mean, and I 
believe I speak only the truth when I 
say that thus far, we have done little or 
nothing to plan for the day when this 
war will end. 

Iam sure that the mothers and fath- 
ers of these boys who are fighting for us 
are wondering if we here will whole- 
heartedly accept the task, however ardu- 
ous, to provide security in the peace of 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, we have all heard that 
cry, We're fighting a war—let’s leave 
social planning until the war is won!” 
That cry is frightening, for it implies 
that if we do any social planning—if we 
pass any security legislation now we 
will be derelict in our duty to help by 
all legislative means to win the war. 

But I cannot believe that the common 
man of this country wants us to close 
vur eyes to the future. He has asked 
what we are fighting this war for. He 
has asked what our objectives are. And 
we must answer that we are fighting to 
free the world of the tyrants who do not 
want man to worship as he pleases, who 
do not want man to speak as he pleases, 
who do not want man to be free from 
misery and poverty. Let us speak out— 
we are fighting against the tyrants be- 
hind the puppets Hitler and Mussolini— 
those tyrants who do not want the com- 
mon man to control his own destiny. 

We fight for the four golden freedoms 
so simply and plainly outlined by our 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. And 
when we hear that cry, that we cannot 
take time to plan for the future because 
there is a war on, let us remember that 
the President has taken time to outline 
for us the task before us. Let us remem- 
ber that he devoted a major part of his 
message to this Congress to the plans for 


future domestic security, and that the 
battle for the “four freedoms” can only 
be won if this freedom-loving people see 
that we are progressing toward them. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
a bill which will go a long way toward 
the solution to our post-war problems. 
It is a bill supported by hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens, yes, millions. 
It is a bill which many of my colleagues 
in this Chamber have studied and 
worked over. 

This bill, when enacted, will provide 
us with a security insurance system 


within the means of every citizen. It 


provides for the voluntary retirement of 
all citizens when they reach the age of 
60 on a decent American annuity or pen- 
sion. It provides as well for decent and 
reasonable annuities for those under 60 
who become physically incapacitated so 
that they no longer can carry their 
share of the Nation’s work, and it pro- 
vides decent incomes for widowed moth- 
ers with children. 

We do not need to give Americans 
dole; we do not need to give anyone 
something for nothing. We do need to 
provide reasonable incomes for those 
who, through no fault of their own, are 
cast aside unable to earn their own living. 

Such a system is security that America 
will continue to be a free America, 
neither turning to dictators nor to radi- 
cal communistic doctrines, but progress- 
ing as it was hoped that we would pro- 
gress—a ‘ree, untrammeled democracy. 

As we live in a machine age, when less 
and less men will be needed to turn the 
wheels of industry, we must legislate to 
protect those whom industry will not 
need in the peace to follow this war; for, 
by protecting them, we also protect those 
who will do the work; and we safeguard 
our liberty against external and internal 
strife. 

How better can we provide for those 
not needed than by a pension system 
which will permit men to retire from 
gainful employment at 60 years of age so 
that younger men may take their jobs? 

We have this problem to face the mo- 
ment the war is ended. The boys will be 
coming back, wanting jobs. Men now 
employed will do all they can to hold the 
jobs they are now doing. Some must be 
unemployed. What will we do? Fire the 
older men now working and put them on 
a dole or will we graciously give the 
younger men, our returning heroes, the 
dole? 

We cannot do either. 

We can pass a law during this session 
of Congress which will permit older 
men—those past the age of 60—to retire 
on decent pensions and make room in 
industry and in commerce for the men 
now in uniform. 

Let me, Mr. Speaker, make this final 
observation: We have been wont to look 
upon a pension as a charity, and our 
miserable social-security payments un- 
der old-age assistance have been charity 
in its lowest form, We have been paying 
honest, foursquare Americans from $6 to 
to $30 a month and expecting them to 
live on those amounts. 

That day is over, for to whip this post- 
war unemployment problem we will be 
forced to retire men and women decently. 
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That is what we are fighting for, and 
these young men coming home are not 
going to let us make paupers out of their 
fathers and mothers. 

Decent living in normal times does not 
begin much short of $100 a month. 
America is ready for and demanding 
pensions of from $60 to $80 a month, and 
we had better start right now figuring 
how we are to provide the machinery in 
government to pay these pensions. Let 
us not think we cannot pay for such a 
pension program in America, for the 
money that is paid out in pensions or 
annuities goes right back to business and 
industry and is never lost. y 

The bill I have introduced today is 
known as the Townsend plan. It calls 
for the imposition of a 3-percent gross 
income tax on salaries, wages, business 
and corporate incomes, It would pay 
pensions only equal to the pro rata share 
of the revenue collected, less adminis- 
trative expenses, It would do away with 
the vast, cumbersome machinery of the 
social-security system as we know it to- 
day. It will do away with the pauperiz- 
ing public and private charities we now 
know. It would make far less drain on 
business and industry than the social- 
security law now envisions for the future. 

It would provide us with a sure, un- 
failing system of security insurance that 
will do away with dole and public works 
projects, which we want to forget, but 
which some of our planners for tomor- 
row still try to bring up as a solution to 
unemployment. 

Mr. Speaker, by this system we can 
provide jobs for youth and security for 
the elderly, and each man and woman 
in America will buy and pay for his own 
retirement annuity. 

May I earnestly plead with my col- 
leagues to get a copy of this bill, to study 
it, and then help us pass it for the fu- 
ture of America. Let me say in closing, 
that this bill does not provide pensions 
of $200 a month as some of you have 
been led to believe—but it does provide 
a reasonable and decent annuity on 
which our older citizens can retire to 
provide the jobs for younger men. 


Resumption of Construction on Friant- 
Kern and Madera Canals of Central 
Valley Water Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of San Francisco have always shown 
great interest in the problems of the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin Valleys. Ac- 
tually, the Central Valley Project of 
California was passed by the majority it 
received in San Francisco, Our city gave 
the measure an almost 2-to-1 vote. 

The Friant-Kern and Madera Canals 
should be completed without delay. The 
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water tables in the lower San Joaquin 
Valley are dropping at an alarming rate. 

I submit herewith Resolution No. 3134 
of the Board of Supervisors of San Fran- 
cisco, asking that the canals be com- 
pleted. It will require very little in the 
way of materials and the water received 
will increase food production as well as 
guayule rubber, so vitally needed in the 
war effort. These canals can be finished 
in 2 years. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas hundreds of thousands of acres of 
fertile land in the San Joaquin Valley could 
produce food, fiber, and guayule rubber for 
the Nation’s war effert if water were available 
on the land; and 

Whereas water impounded behind Friant 
Dam, now virtually completed, could be placed 
on such land and the water table of the entire 
southern San Joaquin Valley could be raised 
if the Friant-Kern and Madera Canals of the 
Central Valley water project were completed; 
and 

Whereas Congress has appropriated funds 
to start construction of these canals and has 
urged the use of these funds at the earliest 
possible date; and 

Whereas construction of these canals is 
prevented by a War Production Board order 
denying priorities for the steel needed for the 
construction of these canals; and 

Whereas engineers estimate that only 330 
tons of steel are necessary to place these 
canals in operation for the duration of the 
war, compared to 5,000 tons of steel which are 
now being used annually in the southern San 
Joaquin Valley for the deepening and repair 
of water wells to keep pace with the dropping 
water table; and 

Whereas it would appear that completion 
of the canals not only would save steel but 
also would contribute substantially to the 
preduction of vitally needed food, fiber, and 
rubber, and to the permanent development of 
a large portion of San Francisco's trade area: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of supervisors 
hereby declares itself in favor of completion 
of Friant Dam and resumption of construc- 
tion of the Friant-Kern and Madera Canals of 
the Central Valley project to the extent com- 
patible with the total war effort, and that the 
board strongly urges the War Production 
Board to issue priorities necessary for com- 
pletion of these canals; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the War Production 
Board, the War Department, the Navy De- 
partment, and California Members of Con- 
gress. 


Address of Hon. Harrison Spangler, 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Hon. Harrison Spangler, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, de- 
livered the principal address at the an- 
nual meeting of the Kansas Day Club, 
ig Topeka, Kans., last Friday evening, 


January 29. I had the privilege of being 
present on that occasion. I believe 
Members of Congress will be interested 
in reading Mr. Spangler’s speech. It is 
included herewith: 


As we meet tonight the freedom of our 
country is in peril. We are attacked from 
without by ruthless and savage foes. We are 
also threatened from within by the forces 
of collectivism and regimentation which lead 
inevitably to tyranny and dictatorship. Un- 
der these tragic conditions it is wholly ap- 
propriate that we meet to discuss our 
problems in the great State of Kansas, the 
soil of which was, by its fighting pioneers, 
dedicated and pledged to be forever free. 

Here in this great western Commonwealth, 
one of the last American frontiers in which 
courageous Americans settled to carve out a 
livelihood and to create a great State of our 
Union, it is only a short time, as history 
measures it, since the covered wagons were 
moving slowly across these plains. Many of 
the people living today in this prairie State 
have parents, or grandparents, who faced the 
dangers, the privations, and the sacrifices of 
the long trek across the continent, behind 
the plodding horses in the canvas-covered 
wagons, under the burning sun, the blasting 
gales, defying the blizzards—and why? Be- 
cause they loved liberty more than they loved 
ease or security. They were in search of 
new, raw, free land on which they could 
settle and by their own efforts conquer the 
prairie and make it fruitful. Here these 
rugged pioneers implanted that something 
we call the American spirit and the Ameri- 
can way. 

WE MUST WIN 

We meet in the midst of the greatest war 
in all history. How or why we got into the 
war no longer matters. We are in, and we 
must win. That is our first duty, 

Without counting the cost, we are pouring 
the savings of a hundred and fifty years into 
the struggle. Our matchless industrial sys- 
tem has been geared to the machinery of 
war. Our living standards have been 
stepped down, our people have submitted 
cheerfully to the reduction and the ra- 
tioning of the means of living. Our boys 
are fighting upon every continent, on, under, 
and over every sea, on every battle front in 
the world. The news wires and the radio 
bring back inspiring tales of the gallantry of 
those boys; they bring also sobering stories 
of our losses. There are vacant chairs in 
millions of homes—on the walls of some of 
those homes hang pictures of their boys, 
draped now in the colors of mourning. 


NEED UNITY 


To win this war is both our duty and our 
opportunity. There must be no let down 
in that effort. To win, we must have na- 
tional unity. Republicans will tolerate no 
side show, no political ambition, no internal 
differences to destroy or decrease that unity. 
This is not a Democratic war, it is not 
a Republican war, it is not a New Deal 
war. It is an all-American war. This war 
is not merely total war, from which no one 
is exempt; it is a war of survival. It will 
determine whether mankind’s noblest dream 
shall survive, or human liberty shall be 
snuffed out into the blackness of medieval 
night. And we will win it; we will win it 
because we dare not lose it. 


It is in the midst of such stresses as these 
that our discussions must be held. The task 
of the constructive critic is hard. The tem- 
per of political discussion must be restrained. 
But that does not mean that Americans must 
abandon their principles. We have not ar- 
rived at the time when Americans must sub- 
mit their thoughts, their lives, or their lib- 
erties to the dictation of others. 

If we survey the events and the measures 
of the last 10 years, there is abundant reason 
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for caution in accepting the fiat of this New 
Deal administration as to its proposals and 
purposes, 
WASHINGTON CONFUSION 

Our people are on the alert to do their full 
duty; their burdens are becoming heavy, yet 
the New Deal administration refuses to 
lighten these burdens by economies which 
have long been demanded. The homes and 
the farms of America are being drained of 
their boys, but the administration proposes 
to fight the war without the loss of a single 
bureaucrat. If there is confusion in Wash- 
ington, the answer does not lie in erecting 
new boards and bureaus on the ruins of those 
which have already failed—new bureaus 
built out of the same personnel which has 
already been discredited; they are the same 
old wooden tenpins no matter what alley 
they are set up in. The cure for this con- 
fusion lies in calling up the best brains of 
the Nation, regardless of political differences, 

Let the administration call to its aid in 
managing this war those who have the abil- 
ity and capacity to do the job; who have not 
only the experience but the desire to serve 
the cause of free America. Let it throw out 
political henchmen whose first concern is 
their own profit and power; keep the “lame 
ducks” out where they were relegated by the 
people; weed out of Government those who 
would change our free system into some form 
of national socialism. If these things are 
done, we can save precious lives and treasure, 
and we will hasten the day when we, with our 
allies, can, in a spirit of cooperation and good 
will, chart a lasting peace. 


NEW DEALERS SNEER 


During the last 10 years we have witnessed 
a steady, cumulative, ominous attack upon 
the American philosophy and upon American 
institutions. We have been told that our 
democracy has failed; that liberty was selfish 
and greedy. The New Deal has looked upon 
the unparalleled achievement of America, and 
found it wrong. For the American faith in 
the character, initiative, and self-reliance of 
the people it has substituted the economic 
fiction that government owes everybody a 
living rather than an opportunity to make a 
living. 

For these 10 years, we have heard from 
these men little except sneers at American 
institutions. According to New Dealers, 
everything which was done prior to their ap- 
pearance was archaic and wrong. The Con- 
stitution has been the particular object of 
New Deal sneers. The men who wrote it, 
New Dealers say, were befogged in antiquity, 
encrusted by legal precedents, ignorantly 
bound by these lessons of history. The 
philosophy of liberty and individualism 
which guided the framers of the Constitution 
is held to be outmoded. The multiplica- 
tion table is merely something to be managed 
around. The civilization which our people 
have built, although unequaled anywhere, 
any time on earth, is now held by the New 
Dealers to be a monument merely to ruthless- 
ness and greed. 


BILLIONS SPENT 


Following this philosophy, the ramparts 
of American liberty have been under con- 
tinuous assault. Sometimes by direct ag- 
gression, sometimes by furtiveness and 
stealth, American landmarks have been at- 
tacked. Until the last election, Congress has 
been reduced to complete subserviency; laws 
written by the executive branch were passed 
by Executive order; appropriations were 
made in bulk without regard to those who 
had to bear the heavy tax burden; blank 
checks for billions of dollars were voted with 
no limitations except Executive discretion; 
the power of the purse has been supinely 
surrendered. The Supreme Court was first 
attacked, then filled by men who were more 
conspicuous for their faith in their economic 
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theories than for their knowledge of or ex- 
perience in the law. The rights of the States 
have been violated and sabotaged. The Pres- 
ident has demanded, and received, immense 
grants of discretionary powers which here- 
to had been reserved by the Constitution 
to the Congress, the States, or the people. 
Boards and bureaus have been multiplied 
and invested with broad powers under which 
thousands of laws were written, not by legis- 
lative assemblies in the full light of public 
debate, but behind closed doors written and 
promulgated by Executive order or bureau- 
cratic edict. 


AWAKE TO DEBT 


The paralyzing hand of Government has 
been laid upon every form of human activity, 
replacing initiative with shackles and bur- 
dens. No man dares make the simplest busi- 
ness venture without trying to find what the 
Government will do—and when he finds, he 
dares not venture. 

At long last the people, once allured by 
the promise of Utopian security, have awak- 
ened to find themselves bound around with 
restrictions and limitations, burdened with a 
debt so monumental as to be incomprehensi- 
ble, smothered by such executive and bu- 
reaucratic edicts as to be intolerable. The 
last election means that the people have sam- 
pled the New Deal philosophy, tested New 
Deal measures, tasted New Deal planning— 
and found them bitter. 


ALL LIES IN IDEALS 


Of course, there must be unity in war, 
unity of purpose, unity of command in Army 
and Navy. But if, behind the lines, all hu- 
man action must be bent to the dictates of 
one will, what becomes of the inventiveness, 
the enterprise, and the creativeness of lib- 
erty? Our hopes and our faith in final vic- 
tory are based solidly upon the unparalleled 
American industrial system which free men, 
under liberty, created. Is it possible that 
liberty cannot operate the industrial system 
which liberty created? Without that system, 
we would not have the slightest chance cf 
winning the war. Can repressive Govern- 
ment operate it more efficiently than the 
freemen who built it? Is Government any 
wiser, any less selfish, or any more patriotic 
than they? 

MIGHTY PRODUCTION 


When the ominous clouds of war were ap- 
proaching we heard much to the effect that 
our industrial plant, built as it is on the 
principle of free enterprise, could not hope 
to compete with the controlled industrial 
system of dictator nations. Such assertions 
were made by mistaken men who do not un- 
derstand the industrial system of America 
created by freemen. 

In 2 years our industrial system has sur- 
passed the concentrated efforts of the dictator 
nations in the production of ships, guns, 
planes, and other implements of warfare. 
This unparalleled achievement of our free 
American industry has been achieved in spite 
of abuse, confusion, bureaucratic interfer- 
ence, labor difficulties, and political snipers. 
This mighty production record has been ac- 
complished in spite of the fact that American 
industries, from the smallest to the largest, 
have been accused, abused, and reviled by 
professional demogogues, who have sought 
to gain personal political power and profit 
by arousing class hatreds in this free country 
of ours. 

In the face ot these mighty achievements 
of the American people the only note of dis- 
cord is found in the agencies of the New Deal 
administration. The confusion, contradic- 


tions, incompetency, and unwarranted delays. 


caused by appointed officials are of great con- 
cern tc our people While there are many 
fine and competent men in Washington who 
are rendering effective service, we would be 
derelict in our duty if we refrained from call- 
ing attention to the many unfit and incompe- 


tent men who have become a part of the vast 
bureaucracy which the New Deal philosophy 
has imposed upon our country. This vast 
bureaucracy is falling apart with sheer weight 
of numbers, it is top-heavy with many men 
and women who have no recommendation 
except that they have faithfully performed as 
party henchmen. Bureaucratic scandals have 
become commonplace. 


TOO MANY UNFIT 


The people know that there are too many 
men in responsible governmental positions 
who are there as appointees of sordid New 
Deal political machines; there are too many 
men who have trod the dark alleys with the 
Hague group in New Jersey; too many who 
are the denizens of the Kelly-Nash haunts 
in Chicago; and too many who have walked 
the paths of political corruption with that 
matchless New Dealer, Mr. Pendergast, of 
Missouri, ‘ 

There ure too many in New Deal Washing- 
ton who simply are unfit and incapable of 
doing the job. Too many, if you please, who 
are members of cults which would destroy 
America. Too many termites who seek to 
destroy the very foundations of our free 
American society under our Constitution. In 
voicing these views I am not merely expressing 
my own Opinion but the thoughts of the 
many millions of men and women who ex- 
pressed themselves at the polls on the 3d of 
November, last. The voters sought to purge 
these men into oblivion. They will finish the 
job in November 1944. When some of these 
incompetents have been driven from public 
life, through the weight of public opinion, 
we find them going out the front door only 
to be cordially admitted a little later through 
the back door. We further find that when 
the people have determined, as they did in 
the recent elections, that certain men are 
unfit to represent them, their will is thwarted 
when these men are appointed to positions of 
power. As a matter of fact, Washington in 
all its history has never been such a haven 
for lame ducks as it is today. 


LIBERTY IS PRIZE 


We have a terrible, a devastating war to 
win. We cannot successfully carry on a 
foreign war with disunity at home. Those 
who advocate revolutionary changes in our 
form of government and in our economic sys- 
tem are under heavy moral obligations to 
state them so clearly that the people may 
know what they propose. More than this, 
any man, or any set of men, who use this 
war emergency as a smoke screen to effectu- 
ate revolutionary changes in our economic, 
social, or political system does so at the risk 
of being repudiated by the American people. 

It would be tragedy indeed if we fight a 
war to preserve liberty, only to find that, in 
winning, we had destroyed liberty in her own 
house. The only valid objective of this war, 
the ideal for which we fight, the prize with- 
out which any victory would be hollow, is 
liberty—the kind of liberty which is defined 
in the Declaration of Independence, forti- 
fied by the Constitution of the United States. 


GUARD THE RAMPARTS 


The ramparts of that fortification are 
three: The Bill of Rights, economic free- 
dom, constitutional government. These are 
the ramparts which we as Americans, and as 
Republicans, must watch, guard, and defend. 

1. The Bill of Rights—in which is con- 
tained the guaranty of respect of man’s 
character and his human dignity before the 
law, endowed by his Creator with the in- 
alienable right to think his own thoughts, 
to speak his own mind, to worship in his 
own way, to plan his own life, to dare in his 
own adventure, to win, and to possess the 
fruits of his winning, or to lose, and losing, to 
accept the consequences of his own failure, 
but still to be a peer in a society of equals. 

2. Economic freedom, which we must de- 
fend and preserve that not only the “four 
freedoms” but all liberty may not perish, 
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8. Constitutional government: I shall not 
now attempt to defend the Constitution. I 
shall only hope the American people will 
continue to permit the Constitution to de- 
fend them. The Constitution is not a law 
which the people must obey; it is a charter 
which the Government must obey. 

This, then, is my hope merely as one Re- 
publican, an American, for my party, that it 
protect and defend the ramparts of liberty. 
If these stand, this Nation can meet all emer- 
gencies, surmount all obstacles, and rise 
again to new and greater heights of achieve- 
ment. If these fail, all is lost. 

This message I give you. The Republicans 
are in the thick of the fight to win the war. 
They are planning for a just and lasting 
peace. They are carefully scanning and ex- 
amining proposals now being brought forth, 
both for the conduct of the war and the con- 
duct of America after the war. This assur- 
ance I give you: They are irrevocably de- 
termined and intent upon preserving the 
free America of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln. 


National Youth Administration—Why? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN | 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pledged to vote to do away with unessen- 
tial nondefense bureaucratic govern- 
mental agencies, and it is my purpose, 
in connection therewith, to take occa- 
sion from time to time to bring to light 
the reactions of responsible constituents 
in my district. 

I have received a letter from a highly 
responsible citizen of my home city of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., relative to the 
National Youth Administration. 

Her letter is, in part, as follows: 


We have two children in our family, a girl 
of 23 and a boy of 21. Neither of them need 
any help from State or National funds. They 
have had 2 years of college training and have 
been on their own ever since war was de- 
clared. We were surprised to receive this let- 
ter from the National Youth Administration 
urging them to join up for training of some 
kind— 


The husband of this lady owns and 
operates an important war production 
manufacturing plant, and, continuing 
the quotations— 


has tried people supposedly trained in one of 
these schools and all of them were worth 
nothing and were definitely “dawdlers.” Sev- 
eral of them admitted that there was not 
enough work in their school and nobody 
urged them to work steadily, so they just 
fooled around. These schools are beautifully 
equipped with the best type of machines for 
which there is crying need in the honest-to- 
goodness war plants of the country. We and 
many of our citizens feel that this type of 
thing is being kept alive by people in admin- 
istrative positions who do not want to give up 
these jobs and get down to the serious busi- 
ness of working. Because it is becoming in- 
creasingly hard to get students, since they are 
going into jobs for direct and better training, 
this type of promotion is carried on. How 
long are we going to continue such nonsense? 
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The following is the form of solicita- 
tion received by the children of my con- 
stituent: 

YOUR PART IN TODAY’S WAR EFFORT 

This is a war of production. As the armed 
forces of the Nation increase and war-produc- 
tion increases, more and more young men and 
women are needed each day in industry to 
take the place of men who are called to the 
armed services. Your help is needed on the 
preduction front. 

If you are capable of doing war-production 
work, the patriotic thing to do is to prepare 
yourself for a job in industry so you may do 
your part. If you are a young man or woman, 
16 years of age and under 25 (married or sin- 
gle), the National Youth Administration has 
been designated as one of the agencies for pro- 
duction. Thousands of American youth have 
been trained for war-production work by the 
National Youth Administration and more and 
more will need to be trained if we are to wage 
a total war. Those young men and women 
who are now receiving unemployment com- 
pensation are also eligible and will not forfeit 
their benefits while training. 

The National Youth Administration main- 
tains in Grand Rapids two large training 
centers. 

For industrial sewing for young women, 
woodworking, and training for clerical skills, 
report to the National Youth Administration 
office at 11 Commerce Avenue SW. 

For training in machine-shop practice, 
acetylene and arc welding, and sheet metal, 
report to the National Youth Administration 
war-production training center at 1433 Mon- 
roe Avenue NW. (opposite the city filtration 
plant). The machine shop and arc welding is 
open for young women as well as young men. 

The equipment of these training courses 
is most complete. Supervision is given by 
competent foremen and instructors who have 
had years of experience in industry. 

How long does this training take? That 
depends on the young person taking the in- 
struction. Some young people can complete 
the training in 1 month, and for others a 
longer time is necessary. The length of time 
depends on the aptitude of the person for 
acquiring the necessary skills. 

How much dees this training cost? There 
is no tuition—on the contrary, a small wage is. 
paid which will cover carfare, etc. 

If you are now unemployed and out of 
school, it is your duty to prepare yourself so 
you may help Uncle Sam win this war. 


Mr. Speaker, the President has just re- 
turned from a momentous visit to foreign 
lands with promise of an all-out Allied 
victory drive which will be universally 
supported, and yet the administration 
forgets the home front and apparently 
seeks to perpetuate such bureaucratic 
nonessential and wasteful organizations, 
both from the standpoint of great ex- 
pense as well as dawdling output, as the 
National Youth Administration, so 
aptly and timely called attention to by 
my constitutent. 


Pay-As-You-Go Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK IL. SUNDSTROM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr.SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, fail- 
ure to act upon some sort of a pay-as- 
you-go tax plan in this Congress might 


cannot understand it. 


eventually lead to a break-down of our 
entire income-tax structure. The pay- 
as-you-go philosophy in taxation is one 
of the most constructive ideas in tax 
legislation since the enactment of the 
first income-tax law. There is nothing 
new or untried to this principle. Indi- 
viduals have managed their own per- 
sonal lives on a pay-as-you-go basis since 
time immemorial. I believe that the 
Government can also operate on the 
same theory. 

The passage of legislation of this na- 
ture would enable the taxpayer to meet 
the tax on the income in the year it is 
earned, instead of building up a tax debt 
which he must pay at some future date. 
I do not question the willingness of the 
American people to pay taxes, but with 
the present set-up for the collection of 
income taxes, a situation could arise in 
the future when millions of our citizens, 
despite their willingness, would find it im- 
possible to pay a tax debt which had been 
built up in a previous year. When these 
millions should default, not because of 
any lack of ability to pay or patriotism, 
but only because they didn’t have the 
dollars to pay, there wouldn’t be a jury 
in the United States that would think of 
condemning them. For example, take 
the case of a married man with his wife 
and two small children. For 11 months 
he earned an average of $85 a week, or a 
salary of approximately $4,000, and then 
suddenly, through no fault of his own, 
but because of a business collapse, or any 
other reason, lost his income. Assuming 
he was out of work from December 1 to 
March 15, a period of 342 months, can 
you see the plight of this family to sud- 
denly realize they owed the Government 
approximately $300 and that he must 
pay or be prosecuted. It is estimated 
that there will be about 27,000,000 people 
in this country who will be liable for an 
income tax March 15, 1943, on their 1942 
income. If as few as 10 percent, or about 
2,700,000, couldn’t pay it and didn’t pay, 
and went unpunished, it would soon 
mean that the people of this country 
would have no regard for the law. When 
the people themselves begin to have no 
respect for a law, the logical conclusion 
is the break-down of that system. 

The pay-as-you-go proposal does not 
mean people are going to be tax-free this 
year. The citizens in 1943 are going to 
pay their taxes on 1943 income; in 1944, 
on 1944 income, and so ad finitum. 
When a man’s income stops, his taxes 
stop; when his income increases, his 
taxes are higher. 

The people are ready and willing to pay 
taxes, and the Government should find 
a solution which accepts their offer with- 
out putting these individuals in debt, and 
which does not threaten the future se- 
curity of themselves and their families. 
Give the people a fair, simple method of 
paying their taxes out of the current 
income. While differences of opinion 
and questions concerning the method of 
collection may arise, it is vg to our Con- 
gress to speedily formulate a plan em- 
bodying these principles and not try to 
make it so complicated that our people 
Former revenue 
bills have taken too long a time to dis- 
cuss. In 1942 we did not know what 
our taxes would be for 1942 until Octo- 
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ber, nor could we calculate or budget the 
future until the passage of the bill. 

I have received numerous letters from 
people in all walks of life and have, as 
yet, to find any person opposed to this 
policy. The President stated that he is 
in favor of some such plan. The legis- 
lators that I have conversed with appear 
to be in accord. The people I contact 
are asking for it. Polls show an over- 
whelming preponderance for the princi- 
ple. Recently the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture went on record for the pay-as-you- 
go principle. 

It has always been the duty of Con- 
gress to enact tax legislation. The rais- 
ing of revenue has been a cold-blooded 
financial task with not too much consid- 
eration of easing the taxpayers’ burden. 
With the need of larger revenues and the 
greatly increased number of taxpayers, 
this is the day to recognize the human 
side of the governmental ledger. I feel 
that passage of pay-as-you-earn legisla- 
tion will again demonstrate that Mem- 
bers of Congress are alive to their con- 
stituents’ problems and welfare. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives is starting 
hearings today. I feel reasonably certain 
that the distinguished and able Members 
of our Congress will give earnest consid- 
eration to the people’s requests. They 
must formulate a workable bill, devoid of 
complexities, enabling the American 
public to meet its current obligations on 
time, protecting it from uncertainties, 
and insuring the country’s stability, 


The “Four Freedoms” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under the unanimous-consent request to 
extend my own remarks and include an 
editorial, I am inserting the very com- 
prehensive statement of Westbrook Peg- 
ler, printed in the afternoon papers of 
February 1, regarding the “four free- 
doms” after the war. I think every 
American should have an opportunity to 
read this: 

REPUDIATION OF Four FREEDOMS BY UNITED 
STATES AFTER WAR CALLED CERTAIN 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

New York, February 1—The deadly fault 
of the American propaganda by which the 
political leaders of our Government try to 
win the confidence and cooperation of the 
people of the world, including the Axis peo- 
ple, is that it is only a lure which is certain 
to be repudiated by the people of the United 
States because it commits them to idealistic 
sacrifices which they never authorized. If it 
succeeds in its purpose of helping to conquer 
the enemy, it will have been useful to us. 

But when the time comes to make good, 
the American people will refuse, because, as 
the first operation in the establishment of 
the “four freedoms” everywhere in the world, 
we would have to depose our gallant ally, 
Joseph Stalin, and liberate the Russians and 
all the other continental European peoples 
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who, in the fulfillment of victory by the Al- 
lies over the Germans, would fall under his 
Tule or the rule of his successor. 

The Americans will refuse to assume that 
task, not only because of the probability of 
military defeat abroad and consequent disso- 
lution at home, but because we have no mis- 
sion to impose our form of government on 
the rest of the world. That would be the rule 
of a small minority over a great majority, 
even if it could be accomplished, as, of course, 
it can’t. As a military enterprise it would be 
insane. As a political project, hopeless. 


STALIN STILL A DICTATOR 


It is useless to try to refute the fact that 
Russian communism is no less oppressive, 
dictatorial, brutal, and treacherous than Hit- 
lerism. Some publicists, who a few years ago 
were describing Hitlerism as “brown bolshe- 
vism,” have more recently had less to say 
about the practical identity of the two bru- 
talitarian systems. This is polite and ex- 
pedient, with Russia fighting savagely on 
our side; but the Russian form of govern- 
ment has not changed, and it must be no- 
ticed that Stalin has neither expressed any 
intention to adopt the four freedoms in his 
own country nor to institute free government 
in any lands which he would occupy, seize, 
or police as his victorious soldiers moved on- 
ward behind the crumbling legions of the 
Fuehrer, 

If it is to be argued that the four freedoms 
can exist under some other system than ours, 
then nobody has yet named that system. For 
that matter, all four of them cannot exist 
at all, and they are, in plain truth, just sky 
writing thought up for propaganda purposes 
by two strong, determined political leaders 
with a gift for phrase making and an alert 
sense of expediency. Freedom from want and 
fear everywhere in the world is an order 
which cannot be fulfilled in the time of any 
person now living and probably never can be 
in the world, and when the present military 
enemies are beaten the surviving fighters 
abroad will want to come back home and 
resume life, and their families will demand 
that they be brought home. 


SURE OF DEFEAT AT POLLS 

Any program of deliberate permanent im- 
poverishment here for the benefit of the rest 
of the world will be beaten at the polls. 

The United States did not enter this war to 
raise the living standards of the rest of the 
world but to protect this country and those 
living standards which Americans alone en- 
joyed. And the American contribution so far 
has been colossal and in the end will be just 
as important in the victory as the contribu- 
tions of Britain, which stood alone while 
Stalin cooperated with Hitler, and of the 
Russians who fought only when invaded and 
for honest reasons which they have had the 
decency not to misrepresent with sancti- 
monious slogans. They are fighting for the 
same reason that aroused the United States, 
namely love of homeland, and Stalin has been 
honest enovgh, confident enough in his 
strength, not to go in for hypocritical preach- 
ing. 

SUGGESTS A LAND OF WANT 

If our propagandists could kid the rest of 
the world and deal us out at home, our 
people mighi be practical and cynical enough 
to understand and let the four freedoms 
pass without challenge. But when it all 
seems to commit us in dead earnest to a 
national career of pestiferous do-gooding all 
over the world, and to sharing forever our 
butter and beef, our clothing, automobiles, 
and all else that constitutes the material 
standard of American life it suggests that the 
country which the fighters will come back 
to would be jus: another land of want. 

And whoever gave anyone permission to 
promise all this in the name of the people of 
the United States? 


When were the American people ever con- 
sulted o. V all that? 

They never were consulted. It just hap- 
pened one morning in the news and ever 
since then a campaign has been running to 
make them believe it was their idea and there- 
fore legal and binding on them and their 
heirs forever. 


Inaugural Address of Hon. Dwight 
Griswold, Governor of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
bers of the Nebraska delegation in this 
House are proud of the record which 
has been made by our State government 
during the past and during the present. 
The people of our State are united in 
the Nation’s determination to win a quick 
victory, and to that end our present 
legislature is dedicating much of its 
work. I have the honor to include in 
my remarks on behalf of the members 
of our delegation the very able inaugural 
address delivered to the members of the 
fifty-sixth session of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature by the Honorable Dwight Gris- 
wold, the Governor of Nebraska: 


Mr. President, members of the senate, you 
gentlemen have been chosen by the people 
of Nebraska to assemble here and work in 
their behalf. I am here as Governor, chosen 
by the same people, elected for a second term. 

Our task is different from that usually con- 
fronting a legislature and a Governor be- 
cause our Nation is now engaged in a hor- 
rible war which, in one way or another, is 
thrusting its way into the life of every man, 
woman, and child. It completely dominates 
our thoughts. 

These are days of danger—danger not only 
from the vicious struggle for survival but 
from the inevitable post-war period when 
proper readjustment will be threatened by 
swarms of crackpot schemes. 

What can we—the governing authorities 
of this State—what can we do during a brief 
legislative session to repel these dangers? 

There are signs to guide us. 

Two years ago at my inauguration I stated 
that very few new laws were needed for Ne- 
braska and that my duty was rather to 
furnish a better administration of the laws 
we already had. Since then we in the execu- 
tive departments have worked on that pre- 
mise, If there were doubts as to its sound- 
ness, I think those doubts were washed away 
by the voters on November 3. 

Now again I say, but even more emphatic- 
ally, we can do the people of Nebraska a 
real service by just leaving them alone. Our 
people are busy with crops and livestock, 
they are busy in factory and business, they 
are busy with thoughts of fighting sons, hus- 
bands, and fathers. In the name of common 
sense, let us rise above this fad of regula- 
tion and leave our people free to work and 
fight for the victory which must be won. 

That is my paramount recommendation. 

Two years ago we could not know, of 
course, that within 11 months war would 
come to us. Our planning necessarily was 
based upon what we thought might happen. 
It as your foresight in creating the defense 
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organization and in establishing an emerg- 
ency appropriation, which permitted the 
State to properly function without a special 
legislative session. I trust the same fore- 
sight will continue with the enactment of 
War emergency measures, effective only for 
the duration. 

So that you would not be delayed in your 
consideration of this emergency program or 
in your consideration of such other routine 
and corrective legislation as I have to offer, 
these bills have been printed. They are now 
ready for introduction. My budget recom- 
mendations are also ready. This is in keep- 
ing with plans of your own legislative coun- 
cil which, I believe, has its own legislative 
program ready for submission. Consequently, 
you can begin work at once. The avenue is 
open for a short, businesslike session, free 
from petty squabbles—a session worthy of 
Nebraska and one of which you as senators 
may well be proud. 

As the session progresses, many other bills 
will be placed before you from other sources. 
In considering them I suggest you bear in 
mind that our State agencies must contem- 
plate assisting in the war effort by the order- 
ly release of all possible manpower. State 
and municipal construction work should stop. 
Travel must be held to a minimum. Like 
other Americans, we in the State’s service, 
must be willing to work longer hours. We 
ask such performance and more of Our fight- 
ing men; we cannot shirk it ourselves. 

We will also aid in the war effort by keep- 
ing taxes at a minimum. People must have 
opportunity to pay the tremendously in- 
creased Federal taxes, meet higher living 
costs, and invest in War bonds. In my judg- 
mend, there are better ways of avoiding in- 
flation than by levying taxes merely to re- 
duce consumer purchasing power. 

As you work, remember Nebraska is a great 
State. We have no State debt of any kind, 
we impose neither a sales nor income tax, 
and we are the only State in the Union with 
such a record. In addition, we have about 
$2,000,000 in our general fund, $9,000,000 in 
other funds, and about $14,000,000 invested 
in bonds. As a State, we own 1,760,000 acres 
of land. We have the most beautiful capi- 
tol in the Nation—all these paid for in full. 

You, as senators, and I, as Governor, have 
a heritage to uphold; the reputation of a 
State to keep. But we have even more. I 
say to you that Nebraska is in a position 
to become a governmental model for the 
other States and for the Nation itself. To 
people beset with doubts and uncertainties, 
we can give sorely needed reassurance by 
proving that in Nebraska are legislators and 
executives who are statesmen, voting for 
what is right even though it be temporarily 
unpopular; statesmen who trust the people 
and who can be trusted by the people. In 
this we must not fail. 

When this war is won—and won it shall 
be—our Nation will have a national debt of 
more than $200,000,000,000, perhaps $300,- 
000,000,000, blooming in the shadows of an 
overstuffed bureaucracy. We will have with 
us tens of thousands of governmental prob- 
lem children, the offspring of this bureauc- 


` racy, all suckled on red tape and accustomed 


to giving orders to the people. We will all 
be tempted by recent habit to look to the 
Government for help with every difficulty 
that confronts us. 

This is not a partisan problem; it is an 
American problem and’ it bids fair to be- 
come the great American tragedy. We of 
Nebraska, as Americans, must assist in solv- 
ing it. The solution will not come easily, 
and it will require foresight and faith, cour- 
age and conviction. And the task will be 
complex because as we cut away the tangled 
growth of demagoguery, we must be vigilant 
to preserve the good roots. 

We recognize, certainly, that there is im- 
portant governmental work to be done; that 
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there can be proper planning by public agen- 
cies representing the whole people; that so- 
ciety has a responsibility to care for those 
in real need; that labor is entitled to fair 
treatment; that capital has a right to pros- 
per; that work and industry deserve rewards, 
but, above all, that in times of peace the 
individual citizen shall be master of his own 
destiny. 

Under a system of free enterprise we built 
here an industrial order which trained the 
workmen and built the factories which are 
today saving us and saving the world. In 
this land of free decision, we have raised the 
young men who have gone out with courage 
and faith in their hearts and with a smile 
on their lips to fight the enemy on land and 
sea and in the air. 

The American way of life is more than a 
name, and it must be retained. 

So again I ask, what can we—here, this 
winter—do to make sure Nebraska shoulders 
her proper share of the current and coming 
problems? 

We must prove that our State, a large unit 
of government, can be operated in a busi- 
nesslike, efficient manner; that useless posi- 
tions need not be created; that appropria- 
tions can be wisely made; that Nebraska is 
fully capable of making progress without 
making debts. As we keep our standard of 
government high, we will be living up to 
our responsibility by setting an example 
others may wish to follow. 

Our people have already shown they know 
how to do much, with little. Our farms, with 
scars of drought fresh upon them, have in 
1 year, through hard work and sacrifice, 
made an amazing production record. Vol- 
unteers have risen by the thousands to aid 
in necessary civilian defense work and scrap 
drives. Our industries, battling shortages, 
have plunged into 24-hour operations with- 
out a serious misstep. Surely, we need have 
no fear that our people lack spirit, intelli- 
gent enterprise, or competent self-control. 

We can best recognize their accomplish- 
ments by leaving them unbothered and un- 
hampered by trivial legislation and new 
schemes. We can take care of present-day 
emergencies, make necessary corrections, pass 
an appropriations bill, and permit people to 
go ahead with their work. 

That is our immediate duty. Our swift and 
efficient execution of it can well serve as a 
bright beacon in a dark sky. 


Joe Sinnott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


_ Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of the 27th of January 1943 a 
very distinguished citizen, employee of 
the House of Representatives, my friend, 
Joe Sinnott, passed over the river from 
whence no man has ever been known to 
return. 

During my long service in Congress I 
have been privileged to know and admire 
Joe Sinnott. He was a man of char- 
acter, deeply interested in properly per- 
forming his duties, always having in 
mind the rendering of every possible 
service to the Members of Congress. 

He lived to the ripe age of 82 years, but 
stuck to his post of duty up to the last 
minute. 


Those of us who knew him best and 
who loved him will miss him after all 
of these years of faithful service. 

Iam sure during his last moments and 
in his passing he could well utilize the 
words contained in that beautiful song 
entitled “Rise, My Soul, and Stretch Thy 
Wings”: 

RISE, MY SOUL, AND STRETCH THY WINGS 

Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 
Thy better portion trace, 
Rise from transitory things 
Toward heaven, thy native place; 
Sun and moon and stars decay; 
Time shall soon the earth remove, 
Rise, my soul, and haste away 
To seats prepared above. 


Rivers to the ocean run, 
Nor stay in all their course; 
Fire ascending seeks the sun; 
Both speed them to their source: 
So a soul that’s born of God 
Pants to view His glorious face; 
Upward tends to His abode, 
To rest in His embrace. 


Cease, ye pilgrims, cease to mourn; 
Press upward to the prize; 

Soon our Saviour will return 
Triumphant in the skies; 

Yet a season—and you know 
Happy entrance will be given, 

All our sorrows left below 
And earth exchanged for heaven. 


Lease-Lend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Francisco 
Chronicle of January 18, 1943: 

LEASE-LEND 

An Associated Press poll of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee indicates that re- 
newal of the Administration’s lease-lend 
authority when that expires June 30 will have 
the backing of the committee, Democrats and 
Republicans alike. 

This is not a partisan question. It is the 
practical issue of continuing to give to our 
allies the aid without which they might not 
be able to continue the war. Nor is it pos- 
sible to see how Lease-Lend can be handled 
in any other way than through authority to 
the President. His judgment on the use of 
that authority cannot prudently be circum- 
scribed by restrictions laid down by Congress. 

Surely it is unthinkable that Congress 
should try to tell the President in advance 
to whom and what and when and how much 
should be leased-lent. Congress has not the 
military information; the President has all 
there is to be had. Congress cannot foresee 
future contingencies, perhaps almost instan- 
taneous needs. The President is up with the 
military information day by day. 

There has been talk of a fight on lease- 
lend. There was a fight on it the first time, 
but that was between interventionists and 
noninterventionists, a division that ceased 
to exist on December 7, 1841. There is no 
division now on the necessity of winning the 
war. Under the circumstances of our situ- 
ation in this war there is no more important 
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thing we can do than keep our allies sup- 
plied with the articles they need to carry on 
the fight. 

We may doubt if those who have threat- 
ened to fight renewal of lease-lend had any 
intention to hamstring the program. It is 
more likely that their purpose is to force an 
investigation of the management of lease- 
lend. That could be useful, provided it were 
carried out for the right purpose. If the 
purpose is merely to get somebody, Harry 
Hopkins or anyone else, we do not want it. 
If the aim is to bring about a better ad- 
ministration of lease-lend, an improvement 
in combined economy and efficiency, and to 
make sure that lease-lend all goes to its orig- 
inal object of winning the war, then it can 
be constructive. In this Congress we want 
nothing but constructive action. 


Time Works for Japs Feverishly 
Consolidating Conquests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Butte Daily Post, Butte, Mont., of Janu- 
ary 23, 1943, which I think is pertinent at 
the present time. 

I feel quite strongly that we are too 
prone to underestimate the difficulty in 
overcoming the Japanese enemy in the 
Pacific theater of operations and I wish 
to commend this editorial tc the Mem- 
bers of Congress and to specifically com- 
mend Mr. Joseph Grew, the late Am- 
bassador to Japan, for the one-man 
campaign which he is conducting 
throughout the country in an effort to 
educate the American people to the real 
dangers of the Japanese designs. We 
have been too complacent for too long. 
We cannot afford to ignore the Japanese 
nor to treat them cheaply. It will take 
all our attention, all our ability, to de- 
feat this enemy and to that end we must 
begin working on a large scale now. 
There must be no compromise with 
Japan and our motto should be, in the 
words of Admiral Bill Halsey, “Attack, 
attack, attack.” 

The editorial follows: 

TIME WORKS FOR JAPS FEVERISHLY 
CONSOLIDATING CONQUESTS 

Ambassador Joseph Grew, who spent 10 
years at Tokyo and should know the Japa- 
nese well, is putting on a one-man campaign 
to arouse the American people to the serious- 
ness of the situation in the Pacific. In every 
public statement about the war he empha- 
sizes the toughness of the Japs, their pre- 
paredness, and their skill as fighting men. 
He warns against the belief held by a good 
many Americans that it will be an easy matter 
to defeat Japan “when we get around to it.” 

“The Japanese is a thorough and ruthless 
foe, and nothing less than all our effort, all 
our determination, will bring peace and se- 
curity in our time,” he declared in a recent 
address to civilian defense workers in Omaha. 
“At this very moment thousands—yes; mil- 
lions—of Japanese soldiers, administrators, 
and merchants are swarming over the con- 
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quered lands, entrenching themselves against 
the struggle with us which they know will 
come. * The future is theirs or ours. 
There is no other choice.” 

Mr. Grew's words are not voiced to spread 
purposeless alarm. They are designed to 
awaken the American people to the gravity of 
the Pacific war and to impress the need of 
decisive action there before the Japs can 
exploit the conquered territory and make 
themselves impregnable. His warning should 
be heeded. 

Our prewar estimates of Japan were of a 
nation with a strong army and navy, but 
lacking in the raw, materials which are essen- 
tial to continued military strength. We real- 
ized that its armed forces would put, up a 
fierce battle for a short period, but felt sure 
that lack of supporting resources would ulti- 
mately insure their defeat. After their initial 
rush, time would work steadily on our side. 

But the phenomenal Jap victories in the 
first year of war changed all that. The Japa- 
nese conquests of the Philippines, Malaya, 
Burma, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Hong Kong, 
and Singapore gave them control over huge 
and vital supplies of rubber, tin, oil, and rice 
which they are feverishly developing. Every 
day they are permitted to hold these lands 
gives them additional opportunity to exploit 
their resources and consolidate their gains. 
Time is working for them instead of for us. 


Giraud on the Fall of France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL HIN SHA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Gen. Henri Honore Giraud, which was 
published in Life magazine: 

GIRAUD ON THE FALL OF FRANCE 
(By Gen. Henri Honore Giraud) 


What are the causes of this unforeseeable 
crash, unheard of in the history of France? 

First, the primordial question, that of 
birth rate. France, even without the war, was 
on the slope of suicide. The family was dis- 
appearing to give place to couples without 
children. In the world’s richest country, 
where the soil gives to anybody who wants 
to work it, the countryside was depopulating 
itself. 

There was a great deal of talk in France, 
beautiful programs were made, many blue 
ribbons were distributed. The matches of 
football and rugby, the boxing, the horse 
races, the bicycle and automobile races had 
more ard more success. * * The result 
was fatal. In a race formerly solid, rustic, 
tough against fatigue, but where alcohol and 
syphilis had opened suppurating wounds, the 
skeleton shrank, the tissues became lax, the 
resistance disappeared. Neither from the 
point of view of endurance, nor of training 
was the soldier of 1940 equal to that of 1914. 
Very limited ability in marching, even less 
capacity for work, insurmountable need of 
sleep—these were the characteristics of the 
soldier of 1940. 

Between 1914 and 1918 we made a super- 
human effort. We emerged from the test 
physically and morally exhausted. Our ideal 
wasn’t to profit by the victory to make a 
better world; it was to enjoy ourselves, From 
the first to the last rank of society, people 
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wanted to amuse themselves, or rather to 
daze themselves. 

What did the school teach these young- 
sters and these men? First, egoism, personal 
interest, and the cult of envy. After that, 
negation of everything spiritual, of every- 
thing divine, of everything ideal. Atheism, if 
not proclaimed, was at least encouraged. 

Could the military service improve or cor- 
rect this education? Certainly not at a time 
when the service of 1 year was practically re- 
duced to 4 months, and when, as I ascer- 
tained, certain men had not even learned 
the appellations of their officers. 

To sum up—youth insufficient in quantity, 
insufficient in quality. That's what the 20 
years following the victory gave us. 

If from youth, which formed only a small 
part of the Army, we pass to the entire Na- 
tion, what were its characteristics? At the 
base, lack of authority. One doesn't delegate 
authority; one asserts it. In France between 
1919 and 1939 it merely exhausted itself. In 
the Government, under whatever label, we 
never saw anything but parties; we never 
saw France. The composition of every min- 
istry—and they were many—was a scandal. 

Our officers and noncommissioned officers 
of the Reserve who made up the enormous 
majority of our staff, did not dare to com- 
mand, whether the simplest piece of work or 
the gravest mission was in question. 

It was the same from the top to the bottom 
of the industrial ladder. The result was a 
weakening of output, a lack of method, an 
increase in overhead, incompatible with any 
well-conducted business. Whether it was a 
typist arriving a quarter hour late or putting 
on her lipstick a quarter hour early, a truck 
driver wasting 5 minutes or a fitter chatting 
with his neighbor instead of polishing off his 
piece, the result always came back in costs. 

But the damage was even more moral than 
material. Getting used to disobeying his 
chiefs, getting used to no commanding, the 
Frenchman from his earliest youth became 
used to doing as he pleased. 

And the reservist returning to his regiment 
no ionger knew how to obey or how to make 
his squadron or section obey him. When 
colonels and generals must do the work of 
corporals it is obvious the house is upside 
down. 

The war of 4 years taught us how to die and 
to suffer. It did not teach us how to work. 
Until 1914 the French laborer and peasant 
were hard workers. Our country was a coun- 
try of petite bourgeoisie, citizen and peasant, 
where the woolen stocking was a fact, where 
economy—by certain people called miserli- 
ness—guided the French citizen. 

The war of 1914-18 did not help to sustain 
this petit bourgeois spirit. The ar- 
rival of the Americans—their methods, their 
supplies—helped considerably to upset their 
ideas. They got into the habit of counting in 
billions or not at all. 

Spurious luxury increased. Perfumers 
made fortunes. The proprietor, the worker, 
the foreman, the subordinate—each one of 
them came to think of pleasure first and of 
reducing work to a minimum. * * At 
the same time it was forgotten that through- 
out the centuries the church had ordered 
Sunday as a day of rest, and that the strict 
observance of this was the surest method of 
giving to each the necessary weekly relaxation. 

First of all, it was the short English work- 
ing week which crept in on the Continent, 
and so the number of hours became the con- 
tract basis between employers and wage earn- 
ers. From 48 hours it went to 45, and then 
to 40. 

The employer Lad a hundred pretexts, a 
thousand occasions. In summer it was the 
seaside, in autumn, hunting, then winter 
sports. The employee looked on and drew 
his own conclusions. 

Not only the working hours but the work- 
ing conscience diminished. The job was no 
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longer the thing that mattered. All that 
had gone to build up the excellence of French 
production—its elegance, its finish, its atten- 
tion to detail—diminished or disappeared, 
altogether, American methods were adopted, 
forgetting that France had neither the spirit 
nor the potential of America. 

It was easier to succeed by intrigue than 
work. Politics became a career of compro- 
mise, arrangement, betrayal. Many lawyers, 
professors, and journalists suddenly believed 
themselves statesmen, as soon as they had 
taken their first degree—but above all, as soon 
as they had managed to get into the office of 
some undersecretary of state, or into the re- 
ception room of some woman of importance. 
Ministries, commissions, prefectures, colonial 
administration, etc., were in this way filled 
with young men who, instead of using their 
brains for examinations, used their shoe 
leather or their fathers’ gasoline to make 
useful and profitable contacts. 

Shortage of equipment, unfilled orders, air- 
planes that never materialized, obsolete tanks, 
munitions that never arrived—all this was 
the result of work inadequate in quantity 
and quality. 

From 1918 to 1940 France luxuriated in 
every kind of regime that might be called 
republican—from horizon blue to the red 
Popular Front. Ministries fell like houses of 
cards, scandals accumulated, riots caused the 
spilling of French blood, even on the paving 
stones of the capital; but always the same 
men trod the boards. The ruin which the 
Popular Front caused France is immeasurable, 
but its greatest responsibility was to teach 
the people of France laziness under the 
grandiose name of “leisure.” 

The king of all was the corner cafe. The 
40-hour week did not bring in‘anything more 
to the mother of the family because the 
breadwinner spent in 2 days twice as much 
as in 1. The only result was that alcohol 
merchants did well. 

Let us hope that those who were crushed 
on the northern battlefields by the Luftwaffe, 
that those who had neither antitank guns 
nor antiaircraft guns nor munitions will cry 
vengeance against the idlers who neglected to 
make these things, and above all against 
those whose criminal ideology and lack of 
responsibility have created this disorder and 
anarchy. 

To preach under-production at a time 
when Germany shouted that it was better 
to have cannons than butter was not only 
treason against the nation, but a crime 
against honesty. They gave the greatest suc- 
cess to the totalitarian regimes and the 
greatest assistance that those regimes could 
have desired, for sincere Frenchmen who 
have been in Germany as prisoners of war 
can bear witness to its prosperity and to its 
physical and moral health. Admittedly the 
Germans do not perhaps have liberty, but 
there is certainly neither disorder nor an- 
archy. Everywhere it is work, the only for- 
tune for a people which wishes to live and 
live happily. .May France remember it and 
profit by it. 


Economic and Technical Problems for 
Post-War Recovery of Norway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
nations alined with us as a member of 
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the United Nations is Norway. She was 
one of the democracies that loved peace, 
worked for peace, was utterly unpre- 
pared for war. Norway’s standard of 
living was high. Her social standards 
were as advanced as any in the world. 
But the Norwegians, like us Americans, 
neglected too long the Al Capones, the 
Hitlers, the Lavals in the world. 

So the Norwegians, like ourselves, are 
now fighting our common enemy with 
all their might. But the Norwegians are 
planning now for the years ahead when 
the war is over. These plans were re- 
cently discussed in an address given at 
the Brookings Institution by Dr. Hans 
Bull, who for several years was the com- 
mercial counselor for the Norwegian 
Embassy in Washington. 

The suggestions he outlined seem so 
sound and constructive that I think they 
should be given careful study by every- 
bedy who is seriously interested in see- 
ing the close cooperation between the 
United Nations in war develop into 
peaceful and mutually beneficial rela- 
tions between them after the war. 

The address follows: 


Norway was one of the democracies that 
was caught unprepared for war. If at all 
possible, we should not be caught unpre- 
pared for peace. 

I shall not here touch on the military and 
political problems connected with peace, but 
concentrate on an outline of some of the 
economic, commercial, and technical prob- 
lems involved. 

If not satisfactorily solved, these will again, 
as after World War No. 1, unavoidably lead to 
starvation, unrest, revolt, and to World War 
No. 3. The prelude to World War No. 2 in- 
cluded trade restrictions, exchange restric- 
tions, duty barriers, clearing agreements, im- 
perial preference, national sufficiency, etc. 

While we must not interfere with or hinder 
the war effort, it is imperative that confu- 
sion, unrest, internal disturbances, and po- 
litical or military revolts be avoided when the 
enemy surrenders, and nothing can better 
pacify the nations that have been subjected 
to the heel of Mars than work, food, and 
healthy living conditions. 

It has been seen in the press lately that 
the Norwegian Government in London has 
created a new department for supply and 
reconstruction, which was started on October 
1, 1942. 

Our Norwegian problems this time, com- 
pared with the last war, are very different 
and much greater, because during World War 
No. 1 we were not directly involved. Also, 
last time our Government and our business 
and trade organizations could cooperate even 
during the war, while this time most of our 
people are without connection with our Gov- 
ernment in exile, which is a labor party 
government. 

Many changes may yet take place before 
the war is over, and many of the problems at 
home are not well enough known abroad, £0 
whatever plans are made while the war goes on 
must be supplemented when the war is over. 

Our aim should be to have ready plans 
which are as clear as possible, so that the 
great danger—internal disturbances—will not 
follow the armistice. 

It goes without saying that efforts should 
and will be made to have ready and send 
as soon as the war is over food, clothing, 
medicines, and fuel, to relieve the most ur- 
gent supply shortages, starvation, sickness, 
and other suffering. When the enemy sur- 
renders there will surely be large Allied sup- 
plies of food, clothing, medicines, fuel, and 
other supplies intended for military stock 
piles or reserve supplies abroad. Many of 
these supplies may be afloat and could very 


quickly be diverted as first aid to our starv- 
ing peoples, the cargoes be discharged into 
empty warehouses, silos, and tanks, and the 
ships freed for other purposes. The cargoes 
could be consigned to the Norwegian Govern- 
ment or to the different commercial or in- 
dustrial organizations, depending upon how 
it will be handled. This plan should be 
worthy of careful study and planning now 
between the United States authorities and 
our Ministry of Supply and Reconstruction. 

How can we avoid a terrible unemploy- 
ment when armistice comes? What can we 
do in order to recover the best possible stand- 
ard of living within our own country, and 
what can we do to help other countries 
recover their standard of living? 

By friendly cooperation with our allies 
while the war lasts and afterward, we should 
be able to further mutual aims. 

Having during the last 8 years had a very 
great respect for Secretary Hull's trade policy, 
I believe that this policy after the war, more 
than ever, will be the most constructive 
policy for protection of the highest possible 
standard of living, not only in the United 
States of America, but in all countries. It 
will help to avoid new wars or internal dis- 
turbances. 

Each country’s greatest strength in the 
peaceful economic relations will be its sound 
buying power, but payment for purchases 
over a period of time must be made in the 
form of goods, services, or money. 

There will necessarily be a period of ad- 
justment right after the war, but the better 
the post-war recovery is planned during the 
war the quicker the recovery will be when the 
surrender comes—perhaps suddenly as after 
the last war. 

In the free countries practically the entire 
economic life is now geared to the war effort 
as decreed by each country’s own govern- 
ment. After the war all this has to be 
readjusted and there must necessarily be some 
lost time on account of the momentum from 
the gigantic war effort. Also, there will be 
time and money needed to bring the peace- 
time effort over into the new direction, which 
will be a streamlining of the pre-war economic 
life. 

During the war the sciences have marched 
forward as never before and many discoveries 
or new methods and uses will be available for 
a better peacetime existence. Some of these 
improvements have been used for the war 
effort and can without delay be converted 
to peacetime use, others only after adoption 
to the changed demands. In many cases the 
progress made during the war will be equal 
to 20 years of normal progress. ‘This will 
seriously affect the world’s supplies and de- 
mands and will force many readjustments. 

But in the occupied countries the problems 
will be very much more difficult. The money, 
effort, and time needed for rebuilding of 
property damaged or completely destroyed 
may for some time hinder other problems. 
Also, supplies of food, clothing, raw materials, 
machinery, farm equipment, ships, automo- 
biles, and so forth, have been used up, confis- 
cated, or destroyed. Production has been or- 
dered by the enemy to suit his needs and to fit 
into his picture of how he hopes the world 
will look after the war, and I presume 
these plans will often not suit our ideas 
about work and life after the war. Our 
railroads will need equipment and repairs, 
our coastwise ships serving our very long 
coast line have disappeared, our fishing fleet 
and equipment will be badly reduced, and our 
ocean-going fleet has suffered tremendous 
losses in the service of the United Nations. 

Without doubt we will need financial and 
material help to get started as sOon as pos- 
sible, but if this is planned right, so that 
we can get our production and services 
started, we should be able to pay for every- 
thing reasonably soon. 

To what extent is the United States eco- 
nomically interested in seeing a small coun- 
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try like Norway reconstructed as well and as 
early as possible? Our mutual trade has al- 
Ways been very satisfactory and correct pay- 
ment has been made both ways. 

Our purchases here were heavy and con- 
sisted of grain, flour, tobacco, fruit, auto- 
mobiles, office machinery, oils and fats, tex- 
tiles, cotton, and numerous other items. 

We sold fish products, paper and wood 
pulp, whale oil, metals, and other products 
from our electrochemical factories, as well as 
service in the form of cheap and good ocean 
transportation, which is such an all-impor- 
tant service for your industries and for your 
agriculture. 

Only if Norway can be restored so that we 
can produce and deliver our products and 
services will our buying and paying power 
come back so that we again become a valu- 
able customer. 

Many of the scars caused by the war will 
never heal, but by intelligently planned re- 
construction much can be done soon, in- 
cluding recovery of our buying and paying 
power. 

The different problems should be classified 
into: (1) Urgently needed solutions, (2) 
problems that can wait. 

Financial demands can be classified as: 
(1) Investments that will soon produce 
profits and thereby pay interest and capital. 
These may be both governmental and pri- 
vate business investments, (2) Long-term 
investments that are expected to produce 
profits. (3) Non-profit-giving investments. 

Altogether the needs for repairs, substitu- 
tions, new equipment, and material will be 
enormous. 

But how can we provide money, material, 
and labor for all of this, without greater 
hardships than our future life can stand? 
The great immediate problem will be the 
question of how to get started in order to 
avoid a terrible unemployment, famine, and 
general weakening of the Nation’s resistance 
against contagion of all kinds. 

The first step should be to provide work for 
productive employment, which will produce 
material needed or which will provide funds 
with which to pay for needed imports. 

I should like to mention a fire that hap- 
pened in a chemical factory in Philadelphia 
during the last war. 

Suddenly one night the factory fire whistle 
started to blow. Soon the fire engines came 
in a very large number. The factory’s own 
fire brigade, supplemented by the city fire 
department, fought the fire for many hours. 
But as soon as the fire was under control 
and the fire fighting was definitely in the 
hands of the experienced fire fighters, other 
men gathered during the same night to con- 
sider what to do in order to get the produc- 
tion started again. It was clear that much 
new machinery and equipment, as well as 
raw materials, had to be provided. The de- 
bris had to be cleared out, what could be had 
to be repaired, and new equipment had to be 
ordered or designed. The next morning at 
8 contractors, builders, manufacturers, etc., 
gathered and quick progress was made. 

The opportunity was utilized to make de- 
sired improvements, but only the essential 
problems were handled at once. Other prob- 
lems including painting, etc., were left until 
later. 

The factory had been making war materials 
for England, France, and Russia, and it had 
paid all bills, had paid salaries, wages, raw 
materials, as well as interest and amortiza- 
tion. There was just no question about the 
factory as a business, and the men at the 
head of it wanted to produce, wanted to de- 
liver according to the company's obligations, 
and they did—with improved quality and 
quantity. 

Similarly, our country was a good business 
before our fire. The foundations are still 
good, and after the essential parts have been 
repaired we also want to produce and de- 
liver the goods and pay our bills—after the 
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management and the employees together 
have repaired the damages. 

But what will the international supplies 
and demands be after the war? Which old 
markets have disappeared and which new 
ones have come in? What new demands have 
come in place of the old ones and who will 
be able to pay for their imports, and with 
what? And how will the new, war-time pro- 
duction fit into the picture? Each one of 
these problems will take time to solve and 
without doubt many of them will cause great 
upheavals. And after the war there will be 
headaches caused by the war debts. There 
will also be serious problems caused by 
nationalism originating behind many gate- 
posts. 

Mr. Sumner Welles in a recent speech 
urged post-war building and stated in part 
as follows: 

“We all envisage the tragic chaos and an- 
archy which will have engulfed Europe and 
a great part of the rest of the world by the 
time Hitler’s brief day is done, and when he 
and his accomplices confront their judges. 
The United Nations’ machinery for relief and 
rehabilitation must be prepared to operate 
without a moment’s delay. 

“People who want to work must be able 
to find useful jobs, not sometimes, not in 
good years only, but continuously. These 
jobs must be at things which they do well, 
and which can be done well in the places 
where they work. They must be able to 
exchange the things which they produce, 
on fair terms for other things which other 
people, often in other places, can make better 
than they. 

“Efficient and continuous production and 
fair exchange are both necessary to the 
abundance which we seek, and they depend 
upon each other. In the past we have suc- 
ceeded better with production than exchange. 
Production is called into existence by the 
prospects for exchange, prospects which have 
constantly been thwarted by all kinds of ine- 
qualities, imperfections, and restrictions.” 

In the occupied countries one of the very 
big problems will be each country’s exchange, 
to avoid inflation of a run-away kind as after 
the last war. 

As my own personal opinion, I believe that 
it will be useless to try to solve all these 
problems at once; All the effect of this, the 
most far-reaching war in history, cannot be 
eliminated during the lifetime of our gen- 
eration. 

The problems must be sifted and the con- 
structive or “bread and butter“ problems 
solved first. Otherwise we shall starve,. half 
starve, or at least march backward for many 
years. 

It will not hurt us at all to live a simpler 
life, spiritually as well as materially, but we 
must try very hard to avoid the common 
danger of far-reaching unemployment of 
mind and body, which may even threaten the 
peace itself. 

The Norwegian economic life that should 
be placed on a sound economic basis first 
of all is: 

Agriculture, which employs the largest 
number and which at best can only supply 

of our country’s own needs. 

About 30 percent of our population live 
on the farms. About 70 percent of farm in- 
come is from livestock. 

Our biggest item of importation of agri- 
cultural products before the war was about 
600,000 tons of cereals annually, but we were 
about self-sufficient in other agricultural 
products except those that could be grown 
only in the warmer climates, 

That was the picture before the war, but 
there will certainly be big changes after the 
occupation. 

Our cattle have already been reduced to 
about half, and there may be an even more 
rapid decrease from now on, because the 
people must live. Recently the Germans 
requisitioned 300,000 head of cattle. 


Our livestock before the war was about 
2,000,000 cattle and horses; about 2,000,000 
sheep; almost 1,000,000 goats and pigs; about 
three and one-half million poultry. 

The demand for restocking our farms will 
therefore be imperative, and we have no other 
way of utilizing our hay, grass, and pastures 
in the woods and on our mountainsides. 

Besides, agriculture will need seed, ferti- 
lizer, and farm implements. 

It seems as if the farmers in unoccupied 
countries could do well in increasing sharply 
the number of calves and young cattle that 
are suitable for our climatic conditions. And 
for some time to come the new trans-Atlantic 
air lines may consider incubator chicken 
shipments as fill-in cargoes. 

While our normal consumption of meat was 
low—about 1½ pounds per person per week 
we will not be self-supporting in meat until 
our livestock supply has been built up, and 
we will be short of dairy products. 

Incidentally, shipping will face a new de- 
mand in connection with transfer of so large 
numbers of cattle, which must not only be 
transported across the ocean but must also 
be distributed within the country. 

There are hundreds of thousands of Nor- 
wegian-American farmers in this country who 
know so well the local conditions in their 
own old-home farms in Norway and they 
would know exactly what kinds of cattle 
would be suitable for their old homes. 

Nothing could be more suitable or welcome 
than an attempt by these farmers to help to 
restock the farms of their fathers, brothers, 
or cousins from their own new farms. It 
would give these farmers another interest to 
look forward to, when, some day after the 
present ordeal is over, they can visit their own 
old homes and see their own cattle or off- 
spring of these graze along our green moun- 
tainsides. 

This problem is of great dimensions. It 
involves numberless details and collabora- 
tion between agricultural experts, shipping 
experts, and others, and it takes time. 
Therefore, it should be explored soon. 

Industry will need raw materials, ma- 
chinery, technical help, and refinancing. 

Shipping will need much new tonnage as 
substitution for our very heavy war losses 


and extraordinarily heavy depreciation while, 


our fleet has been almost exclusively engaged 
in war work. One of the leading British gen- 
erals said recently that the service which the 
Norwegian merchant marine had given to our 
mutual war effort was equal to an army of 
1,000,000 men. 

All of this merchant marine has been 
created entirely by private initiative and 
without any kind of Government subsidy. 

Based on ship construction up to the in- 
vasion, April 9, 1940, it was estimated that 
the Norwegian Fleet possessed the third larg- 
est merchant fleet in the world, having passed 
Japan by a small margin. 

Our shipping losses during this war are 
already enormous. Not only have we lost 
our coastwise and our fishing fleet but also 
a large number of ships, that used to con- 
nect us with the outer world—passenger ships 
that represented the last word in a long line 
of evolution—also a very large percentage 
of our cargo fleet. 

After the last war, the United States had 
a considerable fleet of war-built cargo ships, 
the so-called shipping board fleet. They 
became superfluous when the war was over 
but many of them, although idle, were main- 
tained at great cost. It may be very likely 
that history will repeat itself in this case. 
If so, the surplus tonnage could be turned 
over to Norwegian experienced shipowners 
on long-time charter basis. 

Banking: Our banking’s first problems will 
be stabilization of the currency. Before the 
war the Norwegian krone was stabilized as a 
member of the “sterling bloc.” The war 
losses, occupation costs, wartime printed 
money, etc., will lead to a severe strain on 
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our currency when the war is over. This will 
have to be faced and solved without too much 
interruption of the daily life. Provisions 
have to be made so that now, badly needed 
capital can be safeguarded. 

Our national bank—Bank of Norway—will 
need a substantial exchange stabilization 
fund or guaranty of at least $50,000,000 to 
protect the confidence in our monetary sys- 
tem, internally and abroad. 

Financial help needed by agriculture, in- 
dustry, shipping, fisheries, commerce, etc., 
should preferably be distributed and guarded 
by our existing banking institutions after 
these have been satisfactorily backed by our 
Government. 

With the Bank of Norway as the central 
bank, the experience and knowledge of all the 
local private and savings banks should be 
utilized to the fullest extent in order to uti- 
lize to the best advantage possible available 
funds. And if ample funds are available at a 
very low net rate of interest to the user, this 
would encourag him to use the money and 
to give all the security he can muster even 
if he obligates himself to repay the capital in 
& reasonably short time. This worked well 
after the last war and after the great depres- 
sion following 1929 and it should work again. 

General trade will require supplies of all 
kinds. 

Fisheries will require new ships and equip- 
ment as well as service. 

Trade will need international good will and 
cooperation to encourage exchange of goods 
and services on an equitable basis. 

Communications are but a service for all 
economic life, but inferior traffic facilities 
hinder or stop trade and good communica- 
tions make the economic life flow easier. It is 
of the greatest importance that all sorts of 
communications, inland, coastwise, and for- 
eign are tried and put on the cheapest but 
most efficient basis as soon as possible. This 
would include railroad equipment, automo- 
biles, planes for mail, passenger and freight 
Service, passenger and freight ships for local 
and other coastwise service, as well as suit- 
able ships for service between Norway and 
the European countries as well as for overseas 
service. The same applies to mail, telephone, 
and telegraph services, which were excellent 
before, but which after the war will face a 
severe set-back, 

We must build in the foundation of exist- 
ing transportation facilities, replace losses, 
and anticipate the new conditions caused by 
the war and by post-war developments. The 
financing of all of this reconstruction will 
demand very heavy capital outlay after our 
country’s resources have been heavily taxed by 
the war. 

If the first attempt is confined, as men- 
tioned before, to the most urgent demands 
and preferably to purposes that will pay their 
own way, that is, to pay interest on loans as 
well as repay the capital invested in relatively 
short time, it ought to be possible to obtain 
loans or credits on reasonable terms. 

The amount needed would be large, but the 
purposes for which it is intended could be 
more or less earmarked. Most of the finan- 
cial aid would be needed in the form of credits 
to be used for purchases and very serious at- 
tempts should be made soon through trade 
negotiations to find a mutually advantageous 
formula for equitable trading supported by 
large cheap credits. 

Creation of sound peacetime conditions 
after the armistice will call for even greater 
statesmanship than our present time does. 
Statesmanship which is not sufficiently far- 
seeing will lead to starvation, revolt, civil war, 
or even to a World War No. 3, whereas real 
creative statesmanship can recover lost hap- 
piness and, at least theoretically, lead to cen- 
turies of peace among the nations. But it 
must all be planned carefully, faced courage- 
ously, and handled as quickly as possible. 

Our ship of state is going through a ter- 
rific storm and it has already suffered great 
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damage to hull, rigging, and tackle. And 
while we firmly believe the ship will weather 
the storm, there may yet be very much dam- 


age coming. 

In order to save the ship from complete 
destruction the crew must hope for a great 
wave of balanced optimism which will carry 
it safely over the reef and into the quiet 
lagoon behind, where the ship can be an- 
chored safely for repair to hull and rigging. 

But the ship of state flies our own red, 
white, and blue flag and on the pennant on 
the foremast is the name, Democracy. It 
has been built after 1,000 years of experience. 
It should be worth repairing, and it will be 
repaired. 

While the ship is being repaired a new 
cargo will be collected and the good ship 
will sail out through a well-marked 
channel into a world that is free. 

APPENDIX 

Havirg been asked to provide a brief out- 
line of the specific steps to be taken in order 
to get the Norwegian reconstruction economy 
actually started, I shall do so, but with con- 
siderable hesitancy. Hesitancy, because 
there are so many ways to tackle these in- 
volved problems; and the results aimed at 
will depend upon policies accepted by the 
Norwegian and the United States Govern- 
ments and economic institutions, and the 
results possible will depend upon reactions 
from policies adopted by other countries, 

Because Norway has established a new 
and separate department cf supply and re- 
construction, this department should logi- 
cally be the clearing agency for the Norwegian 
reconstruction program, but it must natu- 
rally avail itself of all available experience 
and assistance from interested Norwegian 
and United States organizations and indi- 
viduals, 

A similar United States department or or- 
ganization should handle the American part 
of the program. 

The most practical solution may be to try 
to work out the Norwegian-American desid- 
erata in the form of a trade treaty or as 
mutual trade and reconstruction agreement 
in treaty form, which should include the 
mutual aims over a fixed period of time, 
for instance, 10 or 20 years. 

The agreement should be in two steps, a 
preliminary plan to go into effect the day 
the enemy surrenders and a final plan which 
should be worked out and agreed upon within 
another 12 months. Meanwhile, the first 
plan must be mutually binding until a 
permanent one has been approved. 

The most important part of the first agree- 
ment would be the basis on which’ payment 
for purchases and loans will be made, in- 
cluding the rate of interest to be paid, as 
upon this will depend to which extent and 
how quickly purchases and other commit- 
ments will be made. 


Capitalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 2, 1943 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
at a time when those who hold key posi- 
tions in the executive department of the 
Government are gradually preparing the 
ground work by which to have the Gov- 
ernment acquire control of the major 


Mr. Eric Johnston, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, set forth in the February issue 
of the Reader’s Digest in Your Stake in 
Capitalism are worthy of careful con- 
sideration by those who believe in the 
American way of life: 
YOUR STAKE IN CAPITALISM 


(By Eric Johnston, president, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States) 


I am for capitalism; and almost all labor 
leaders I know are really just as much for it 
as Iam. They do not go along with the 
idea that capitalism is dead. They know 
that either private business or Government 
bureaucracy must save this country when the 
war is over; and they prefer private business. 

They have a sound reason. You cannot 
strike against a government. You cannot 
even truly bargain with a government. Wages 
and hours in Government employment are 
fixed by public law. No group of Govern- 
ment employees can overturn public law en- 
acted by the Congress and backed by the 
Army and Navy. In any knock-down contest 
between a government and a union, the 
union is beaten from the start. 

A Congress of Industrial Organizations 
leader in Washington had good sense when 
he remarked the other day: “I would rather 
bargain with any private employer than with 
any bureaucrat. The bureaucrat has jails.” 

Labor and business therefore can be firm 
allies in preventing the governmentalization 
of this country. I fear no direct effort by 
labor to destroy business in favor of Govern- 
ment. What I fear is that people in general, 
including millions who are wage workers and 
millions who are not—may forget just what 
it is that makes business go. 

For this I very considerably blame us busi- 
nessmen. We are too mealy-mouthed about 
the basic principle of our economic system. 
We have been intimidated by all the tirades 
against bloated capitalists and swollen profits. 
We fear that the word “capitalism” is un- 
popular. So we take refuge in a nebulous 
phrase and talk about the free enterprise 
system. And we even run to cover in the folds 
of the flag and talk about the American way 
of life. 

Such language disastrously obscures the 
main issue. You cannot take a whiff of 
free enterprise or a stretch of a way of life 
and start a factory with it. To start a 
factory, and to start the jobs inside that 
factory, you have to have savings. You have 
to have money. You have to have capital. 

It takes thousands of dollars of capital to 
equip a really modern factory with the ma- 
chinery for one job for one wage worker. 
Freedom and Americanism are the atmos- 
phere. But capital is the seed in the soil, 
Unless we produce that seed, and unless we 
plant it, there will be no new crops of private 
jobs for the American people when this war 
is over. 

Right there is the basic point, I think, in 
all planning for American postwar prosperity. 
And right there is the reason why I do not 
hestitate to say that the word upon which to 
fix the national mind at this time is simply, 
outrightly and frankly, capitalism. 

Do I sound old-fashioned? In this age, 
which is prone to think about welfare without 
thinking about the wealth which is necessary 
to welfare, do I sound reactionary? I sum- 
mon to my aid one of the wisest friends of 
labor and of business that this country has 
ever had, the late Mr. Justice Brandeis. Ad- 
dressing a trades-union audience in Boston, 
Justice Brandeis once said: 

“It is absolutely essential that a business 
be profitable. I do not mean merely that the 
business should not be run at a loss. I mean 
that the business should be run under such 
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instruments of production, the views of | 


conditions that the owner is willing to risk his 
capital in the business.” 

Note: “Risk his capital.” Mr. Brandeis, 
the sociological and judicial innovator and 
pioneer, was for capitalism; and, under his 
great shadow, I am, too, without apology. 

Experienced labor leaders generally quite 
agree with Mr. Brandeis. William Green, 
president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, recently said: 

“If this country ever gets a system of gov- 
ernmental regimentation, labor will suffer 
most. Labor, therefore, is deeply interested 
in the preservation of private business; and 
labor should everlastingly maintain that the 
owners and managers of business are entitled 
to a fair and just return upon their invest- 
ments.” 

Mr. Green, I hope, will everlastingly try to 
teach that truth to all his followers. Busi- 
ness can get nowhere by starving labor. 
When it starves labor it is starving the pur- 
chasers of its own products. But labor, simi- 
larly, cannot get anywhere by starving capital. 
When it makes demands which starve capital 
of all profits and savings it is preventing the 
creation of new capital and thus preventing 
the creation of new and better jobs. It is 
starving its own future. 

People will never understand this point un- 
less we say “cap:talism.” 

The same remark can be made on the point 
of taxes. 

Just because we have not said capitalism 
a great many people—in polling booths and 
in legislative bodies—have thought that you 
can tax business just as much as you like and 
still have free enterprise and the American 
way of life. You cannot. Because, just sup- 
pose that you taxed all new savings and all 
new profits and all new capital out of private 
hands into the Public Treasury. What would 
you have left to be the creator of new jobs? 
Only the government—only the totalitarian 
state. 


Hardly anybody in America deliberately 
wants totalitarianism. What threatens us is 
unintentional totalitarianism. Unless we 
use our heads, we can slip into it ab- 
sent-mindedly. 

On the subject of taxes, some meetings 
have been started in Washington between 
economic experts representing the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. Labor to- 
day has its thinkers, just as management has 
its thinkers. I am hoping that these think- 
ers may arrive at many points of agreement 
as to future taxes. 

Everybody now is willing to be taxed right 
down to his last crust of bread rather than 
let the Axis win. But what about the day 
after victory? How do we resume and con- 
tinue and expand and improve our eco- 
nomic freedom as we have known it? 

Business leaders are putting much thought 
upon this problem. They sometimes do not 
realize that labor leaders are, too. I think it 
extremely significant and hopeful that the 
American Federation of Labor has made 
ee ee to the Congress as fol- 
ows: 

“Provision should be made for the return, 
in cash, after the war, of a part of the pres- 
ent high taxes. We can well be guided by 
the English policy which proposes to return a 
high percentage of the taxes now assessed 
against low-income workers. Corporations 
also need a post-war reserve in order to con- 
vert their facilities from war use to peace use 
and in order to maintain employment. We 
think that any corporation called on to pay 
more than 75 percent of its total net income 
under the war taxation laws should be eli- 
gible to receive a refund of such excess when 
the war is over.” 

Here is a frank recognition of the proposi- 
tion that for post-war prosperity we need not 
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only freedom but freedom plus capital. Our 
taxes after the war must permit both employ- 
ers and employees to stand on their own 
feet and not become wards of the Govern- 
ment. This objective was admirably stated 
the other day by Robert Watt, a labor leader 
of great prominence in Government wartime 
agencies. He said: 

“After this war I want no gigantic govern- 
mental Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to finance business and dominate it; and I 
want no gigantic governmental Works Prog- 
ress Administration to employ labor and 
dominate it.“ 

Business and labor should be able to unite 
toward that end with good will. We should 
have a closer cooperation between business 
and labor in the future than we have ever 
had in the past. By cooperation I do not 
mean surrender, either by business to labor 
or by labor to business. By cooperation I 
mean that both sides should jointly bring 
forth better fruits of efficiency and produc- 
tivity. 

Labor should drop all make-work“ devices. 
It should drop all devices for getting paid 
for work not necessary or for work not done. 
It should drop all merely negative resistance 
to improvements of machines and of meth- 
ods. It should universally adopt the positive 
policy which some outstanding unions have 
already adopted. That is, it should help 
management to improve processes and to re- 
duce costs. More than 1,500 labor manage- 
ment committees are doing this now in the 
course of the war-production drive to win 
the war. They should keep on doing it after 
the war to make the peace also a victory. 
They should master and memorize one other 
remark once made by Justice Brandeis. He 
said: “The one final way in which we can 
improve the condition of the worker is to 
produce more, in order that there may be 
more to divide.” 

Capitalism has been the greatest force the 
world has ever known for increased produc- 
tion. Labor in the future could greatly help 
to make that force even more successful. 

But business also must open its eyes to 
newer and better performance. 

The President recently abolished the Work 
Projects Administration, Why did he ever 
establish it? Because business was not giv- 
ing full employment. If business again fails 
to give full employment, there will be an- 
other Work Projects Administration. This 
will be so under any President. The first 
President ever to do anything of any impor- 
tance for the relief of the unemployed during 
a depression was a Republican, Herbert 
Hoover. He set the precedent. The prece- 
dent has grown. Public indignation against 
unemployment, against its misery of body, 
against its misery of mind, has grown. No 
American President will ever again permit 
American citizens to be unemployed. They 
will be employed by business or they will be 
employed by the Government, 

I say that business can employ all Ameri- 
can citizens except those needed for abso- 
lutely necessary governmental functions. It 
can do it if it plans for it. 

There are two unpopular words. One is 
capitalism which is hated in certain quarters. 
Iam nevertheless for it. The other is plan- 
ning, which is hated in certain other quar- 
ters. I am nevertheless for it. I say that 
business, if it wants to escape from being 
taxed for another and larger Work Projects 
Administration, must plan; and it must plan 
on a scale of which it has never before even 
dreamed. 

It has always planned for its own indi- 
vidual enterprises. It must now plan for 
Nation-wide projects by whole industries. 

It must look, for instance, at the horrible 
houses and at the vast wretched, unwhole- 
some, substandard residential areas in which 
millions of American citizens still live; and 
it must say: 


“To change all this squalor and ugliness 
into decency and sightliness is a job meaning 
billions of dollars of business. It cannot be 
done small. It has to be done big. It has 
to be done through cooperation among a lot 
of different elements. There are the manu- 
facturers of standard building materials. 
There are the laboratory designers of new 
and more economical building materials. 
There are the wholesale and retail dealers in 
building materials. There are the archi- 
tects. There are the engineers, contractors, 
building-trade unions, financing agencies, 
Savings banks, building and loan associa- 
tions. We have been puttering at this job, 
everybody by himself, and not getting it 
done. Now we will make organizations which 
will include representatives of all elements 
of housing production and we will produce 
housing at a private cooperative consoli- 
dated cost that will baffle all the public 
planners in the whole of Washington. Some 
of them would like to do all this building. 
We will do it first—and better. We will stop 
railing at the Government, We will start 
outthinking it and outdoing it and outstrip- 
ping it.” 

And there are quite a few other big 
national-scale jobs for business to plan. 
Consider our railroads. To give this country 
a really modern railroad system, a system as 
gocd in all its parts as it now is in its best 
parts, would mean at least $10,000,000,000 
of business contracts. 

To modernize everything in this country 
would mean so many billions of dollars that 
business could not get through earning them 
and spending them in 20 years. 

We need again the spirit of the pioneers. 
Only this time it must be a planned and 
organized spirit. I say to businessmen, Do 
the planning and the organizing that is 
worthy of your freedom or there will be no 
more freedom and no more businessmen. 

But I also say on behalf of businessmen, 
They cannot plan, they cannot organize, 
they cannot maintain a free system unless 
they get one definite concession from labor 
and from Government. It is this: 

“Business must be allowed to keep enough 
savings, enough profits, enough new capital 
to be able to go ahead into new investments, 
new adventures, new services. 

“Free private business is like a motorcycle. 
It must move. If it stops for lack of gasoline, 
it topples.” And then, I repeat, there is only 
totalitarian governmentalism. 

We stand at a solemn parting of the ways. 
Our business leaders and our labor leaders 
want freedom. No American wants slavery. 
But what is the price of freedom? I say it is 
the capital with which to operate capitalism. 
The word is “capitalism.” 
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OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Gov. J. Melville Broughton, of North 
Carolina, at council of State govern- 
ments, Baltimore, Md., January 26, 1943: 

The American state existed in its geograph- 


ical and governmental concept long before 
there was any Federal Government. For 
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more than a century and a half it has en- 
dured under our federated system. It has 
weathered wars, external and internal, de- 
pressions, panics, square deals, no deals, and 
new deals. It is more potent if not more 
powerful today than ever before. 

It should be remembered that the crea- 
tion of the Federal Government was not the 
result of coup or edict, nor even by action 
of the several States; it was the creation of 
the people. They retained for themselves 
all powers not expressly delegated to the 
Federal Government or committed to the 
States. That which the people retained to 
themselves was and remains, inherently at 
least, the greater part. 

The people delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment those powers which they did not 
feel capable of exercising for themselves, such 
as national defense, interstate and interna- 
tlonal trade, treaties and the regulation of 
money. But they were careful to state those 
grants of power in definite terms. At least 
they thought they were. Subsequent Su- 
preme Court decisions revealed that they had 
been a little loose in their phraseology. 

For their respective States they retained 
those powers which would give sovereignty 
without a sovereign and convenience without 
confusion. They wanted in the State a 
medium for self-expression, and wanted the 
State government to be simple, direct, and 
subject to rebuke. They have at least pre- 
served the latter prerogative. 

For themselves the people sought to reserve 
those rights and privileges which they held 
most dear: Individual liberty, freedom of 
speech and religion, sanctity of the home, 
and the right to live their own lives without 
too much interference on the part of the 
government, State or national. The Bill of 
Rights is the formal expression of these pur- 
poses and aspirations; but they were written 
into the hearts of the people long before 
the Bill of Rights was declared. This in- 
stinct for democracy, this intuitive love of 
freedom and of the simple, unrestricted life 
were the motivating purposes which brought 
our ancestors to this continent. It is for 
these things that we have fought in the past 
and fight now. They are of the essence of our 
American way of life. They constitute the 
fabric of our national character. 

It was in this fashion that the people of 
the United States in the days of beginning 
fixed the pattern for our State and National 
Government. The Federal Government, 
within carefully stipulated limits, was 
deemed a necessity and such plan was ac- 
cepted, though with no marked enthusiasm. 
The State was designed to operate in a very 
simple and limited governmental sphere, 
maintaining courts for the punishment of 
crime and settling of disputes, and legisla- 
tive bodies for the passage of such few laws 
as the people were willing to accept. Neither 
the State nor the Federal Government un- 
der the original conception was designed or 
expected to give any consideration to such 
matters as public health, public welfare, pub- 
lic highways, agriculture, or education. 
These were matters which the people would 
look after for themselves and in their own 
way. This was a simple plan, almost primi- 
tive; but it worked with reasonable success 
for nearly three-quarters of a century. 

Under these conditions personal liberty 
and rugged individualism had full sway. 
We were largely an agricultural people, with 
virtually no mass social problems or indus- 
trial complications. Such was “the land of 
the free and the home of the brave” in the 
so-called good old days. 

But even rugged individuals had to eat; 
and with the growing population, increase 
of industrial activity and concentration of 
larger groups in municipal sections the peo- 
ple began to experience other needs. Public 
health became a matte- of concern. Educa- 
tion could no longer be limited to a favored 
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few. Public roads became a necessity, and 
farmers began to learn that agriculture could 
be vitally affected by national and interna- 
tional circumstances, Such matters as tariff 
regulations, immigration laws, and slave labor 
became subjects of heated debate and violent 
expression. The straitjacket of State 
rights began. to crack under the expanding 
social consciousness. Issues were drawn, 
sectional flames were fanned, and the tragic 
era of the War between the States was the 
almost inevitable culmination of this effort 
to change the pattern of our life and gov- 
ernment. 

In the intervening years there has been an 
ever-increasing demand on the part of the 
people for a wider range of Government serv- 
ice, both State and National. On the part 
of the Federal Government the response be- 
gan to take shape in various grants in aid. 
Land-grant colleges, Federal appropriations 
for road construction, and health programs 
to match State funds for similar purposes 
became the order of the day. 

Decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court were influenced by the changing social 
order, and the rigid concepts of local self- 
government and State’s rights have inevitably 
experienced the relaxing influence of these 
new interpretations. The great body of the 
common people of this Nation have not been 
content with more theories of government. 
Poverty, illiteracy, unemployment, inadequate 
educational facilities, starvation wages and 
pitifully small returns for the labor and sweat 
of the man of the soil are factors which have 
brought bout the almost revolutionary 
change in the nature and scope of Federal 
activities. Whether we like it or not, this 
tide, welling up from the homes and hearts 
of the American people, demanding better 
living conditions, has swept forever away 
many of the narrow limitations of govern- 
ment conceived by the founding fathers. 
There are those who are still sitting by the 
abandoned camp fires of the past, who yet 
believe that we can and should return to the 
ancient landmarks. Their hope is in vain. 

The true function of government is to pro- 
mote the welfare and the happiness of all the 
people. The people of this country will never 
PTS submit to those conditions which too 

long existed in this country. Child labor, 
unconscionably long working hours, inade- 
quate and unjust wages, poor housing and 
unwholesome living conditions, low sta dards 
of public health, unequal educational oppor- 
tunities and pitiful farm prices, in contrast 
with the vast enrichment, frequently through 
artificial and unrighteous circumstances, of 
a relatively small percentage of the people, are 
conditions which will not be tolerated. 

Fundamentally, the people may prefer less 
government, and certainly less bureaucratic 
Federal Government. They believe inherently 
in the old principles of local self-govern- 
ment and State's rights; but they also believe 
in having for themselves a reasonable share of 
the Nation's prosperity and a fair chance for 
themselves and their children to live under 
decent conditions. The vast majority of the 
people are willing to give up many things of 
sentimental or traditional value provided 
they are able to eat, wear better clothes and 
enjoy the comforts and conveniences of life. 
If they could get these and still maintain the 
old principles of government, well and good; 
but if they cannot, they will not hesitate to 
look to the Federal Government for relief, 
and no amount of harking back to ancient 
creeds will deter them. 

Those of us who believe in the funda- 
mental principles of State’s rights and local 
self-government may as well concede frankly 
that much of the almost terrifying expan- 
sion of Federal encroachment upon the orig- 
inal domain of the States has come about 
because State governments failed to meet 
the challenge of the new day. Inadequate 
educational opportunities, archaic labor 
laws and regulations, unrelieved hardships 


and inequities suffered by the working peo- 
pie, low-pitched politics and unjust class 
and race discriminations have all too fre- 
quently caused the people to lift their eyes 
beyond the horizon of State lines and call for 
relief from the Federal Government. For- 
tunately, there has been an awakening social 
consciousness in most of the States with a 
resulting quickening interest In State gov- 
ernment. The best answer, indeed the only 
one, to the alarming and rapid spread of 
Federal encroachment is to give to the peo- 
ple a better government through State 
agencies. Conditions like these cannot be 
met either by harking back ‘or moaning low. 

It is, of course, unfortunately true that 
there is a large and growing group of theo- 
rists who believe that our National Govern- 
ment should take over all control and au- 
thority, leaving only to the sovereign State 
the police power and such other local regu- 
lation and control as relate to the intimate 
needs of the people. They think—some of 
them honestly think—that we should have 
one central powerhouse in Washington and 
that the 48 States should bear the same 
relation to the National Government as the 
counties of the separate States now bear 
to the State government. Undoubtedly there 
are many of these theorists connected with 
the Federal Government, and some of them 
in positions of large Influence. They have 
been quick to capitalize upon national dis- 
tress or need. This group has sought and 
still seeks to use even the war emergency 


as a pretext for expanding their sociological, 


experiments. Unsound measures which were 
repudiated in normal times have been trot- 
ted out under new regalia, accompanied by 
a waving of the flag. Recent attempts to 
federalize unemployment compensation and 
State forestry prerogatives are but glaring 
illustrations of the purposes of this group. 
These and similar attempts of an unsound 
nature should be and must be rebuffed by 
the militant spirit and resistance of those 
who believe in the right relationship of 
Federal and State govérnments. Further- 
more, we must rid these unsound and fre- 
quently un-American theorists of their op- 
portunity by showing that the States them- 
selves can do the job better. 

It is, of course, inevitable that Federal ac- 
tivities and powers should increase in time 
of war. -No nation can fight a modern war 
without exercising some dictatorial powers. 
We cannot defeat our enemies with the de- 
liberative methods of the town meeting. We 
cannot master the inflation evil by leaving 
the law of supply and demand free play. 
There must be extradordinary restraints on 
the liberties of the individual citizen. There 
must be unusual, even harsh, limitations on 
business. 

During the War between the States Presi- 
dent Lincoln exercised such arbitrary powers 
that his enemies—notably the Copperheads— 
charged him with permanent designs on the 
liberties of the people. During the First 
World War President Wilson was granted un- 
precedented authority which he did not flinch 
from wielding. 

The American people have always regained 
with the return of peace the liberties which 
they surrendered in time of war. History 
will, Iam sure, repeat itself. 

But what about the future of the American 
State? Will it recover the authority which 
it has waived? What will be its rule in the 
post-war years? 

Too often, I think, we discuss the American 
State in terms of its rights and as we watch 
these rights steadily narrowed and even de- 
spoiled by congressional act and court con- 
struction, we are disposed to take a despair- 
ing view of the State's future. 

The most doleful of our prophets foresee 
the early coming of the time when the indi- 
vidual State will be—to borrow Metternich’s 
classic definition of Italy—"“only a geograph- 
ical expression.” 
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It is true that throughout our history as 
an independent Nation the almost unvarying 
trend has been toward a greater centraliza- 
tion of power in the Federal Government. 
The South undertook to interrupt that trend 
but its efforts, however heroic, were un- 
availing. 

It is only as it is viewed vis-à-vis the Na- 
tional Government that the American State 
has lost power. Set against its own past, 
the State is today an infinitely more powerful 
governmental unit that it has been at any 
time in the Nation’s history. What the States 
have been forced to surrender to the Fed- 
eral Government, they have more than made 
good with extensions of their own authority 
over the lives and fortunes of their citizens. 

For instance, the average American gover- 
nor today wields considerably more power 
than President George Washington could have 
pretended to in his proudest moments. The 
State of North Carolina will spend during the 
next fiscal year as much as the Federal Gov- 
ernment expended in 1860. The police force 
of New York City is much larger today than 
the standing Army of the United States on 
the eve of the War between the States. Iam 
far from certain that the size of a govern- 
ment’s debt is a yardstick of its power, but 
it is interesting to note that the municipal 
debt of New York City—a subdivision of one 
State—is appreciably larger than the entire 
debt of the Federal Government in 1916. 

If Thomas Jefferson were alive today and 
were influenced in his present-day judgment 
by the anxieties that weighed With him in 
his own distant day, he would doubtless be 
greatly disturbed by the vast powers which 
the Federal Government has appropriated 
from the States. He would probably invoke 
the tenth amendment which he hoped would 
be the shield and the buckler of the rights 
of the States. The tenth amendment is, of 
course, the most meaningless section of our 
Constitution. 

But Mr. Jefferson’s alarms would not be 
restricted entirely to the National Govern- 
ment. I think that he would be just as 
deeply concerned over the large authority 
which the States have acquired over their 
citizens. He once confessed: “I own I am 
not a friend of very energetic government. 
It is always oppressive.” 

The American State of today is not an 
anaemic government that lives precariously 
on the crumbs of authority that may be 
dropped from the overflowing table of Federal 
power. It is a vital, indispensable political 
unit that has broadened its authority to cope 
with the changing circumstances of a chang- 
ing civilization. 

Powerful as the American State is today, it 
has not attained the summit of its authority. 
As our national life becomes more complex, 
there will be more, not less, government. 
Society will exercise increasing controls over 
the lives of the people and will accept new 
responsibilities for their social well-being. 
The States will share, perhaps dispropor- 
tionately, in this expansion of governmental 
authority and opportunity. 

Because our country will play a larger role 
in the life of the world in the future, our 
national government will have less interest 
to devote to strictly internal problems. There 
will be less disposition to appropriate for the 
Federal government functions which are now 
being discharged by the States or which can 
be acceptably discharged by the States. 

The preoccupation of our National Govern- 
ment with international problems will be 
especially exacting in the months that will 
follow the conclusion of the active fighting. 

Famine already scourges all of the con- 
quered peoples. Their tragic miseries must 
be relieved when we can deliver food to them. 
This will be perhaps the most colossal relief 
undertaking in all human history and we 
must provide much of the leadership and 
most of the food, 
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Millions of refugees who have been driven 
from their homes by prescriptive laws or by 
advancing armies must be resettled. This 
will be one of the largest mass migrations 
of all times and we must assist with states- 
manship and money. 

Our Government will not be able to re- 
treat before any of these problems. While 
they appear on the surface to affect only 
Europe, they actually come home to the 
businesses and bosoms of the American peo- 
ple. There will be no durable prosperity 
in this country until a gravely stricken world 
has been rehabilitated. Reconstruction will 
be a long and difficult process. 

Even if our Federal Government should be 
inclined during the next few years to embark 
upon new and costly experiments in govern- 
mental service, there will be one formidable 
deterrent—our national debt. We have al- 
ready been told that our national indebted- 
ness will pass, on June 30, 1944, the $200,000,- 
000,000 mark. It is difficult to grasp the 
dimensions of such astronomical figures. 
Roughly speaking, that means $1,500 for 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. It would build a $6,000 home for 
every family in the land. 

The national debt will lay a restraining 
hand, I think, on the ambitions of our Fed- 
eral Government. This is particularly true 
because now, for the first time, the average 
citizen is paying direct taxes to the Federal 
Government. It is easy to clamor for ex- 
penditures when their costs will be borne by 
others. Citizens scrutinize budgets with a 
skeptical eye when the money must come 
from their purses. 

There will be problems—old problems in 
aggravated form and new problems—de- 
manding statesmanlike action by our Gov- 
ernment. There will be many and proper 
demands for new governmental services which 
must be met. 

Many of these problems will be laid on the 
doorsteps of our State capitols where they 
properly belong and there will, I suspect, be 
scant inclination on the part of the National 
Government to grab them. In fact, we may 
discover in the years immediately ahead that 
Washington is more disposed to pass the 
buck to the States than to raid their juris- 
dictions. 

Furthermore, the States are better equipped 
than ever before to carry their full share of 
burdens arising from changed conditions. 
My own State of North Carolina has a surplus 
of over $30,000,000. I am sure that most of 
the States would be able to report a sub- 
stantially similar improvement in their finan- 
cial position. Accordingly, while the States 
will not be ready or willing to take over any 
nonessential or useless activity or service, 
they will be equipped to do the essential 
things. 

One further observation: Centralization 
has about reached the saturation point in 
this country. Public opinion which has pre- 
viously supported the Federal Government in 
its encroachments on the prerogatives of the 
States is now beginning to question the wis- 
dom of a large and highly centralized gov- 
ernment. 

It is a noteworthy fact that most of the 
worst labor disputes in this country develop 
in the large industries. Big business as such 
is perhaps no more insensible to the inter- 
ests and feelings of its employees than is 
little business. But it is necessarily im- 
personal in its relations with those who work 
for it. It is this dreary impersonality which 
so often arrays the employee against the 
employing corporation. 

Governments are not exempt from the 
defects of size. No government can become 
large without becoming impersonal and with- 
out losing that human touch which in gov- 
ernment no less than in business conduces 
to understanding. The average citizen is apt 


to become somewhat suspicious of his govern- 
ment when it speaks to him only through 
questionnaires, taxes, and petty officials who 
come from other sections and who, naturally 
enough, have no lively interest in him. A 
bureaucracy is usually incorruptible, but it is 
rarely human, and citizens demand some- 
thing more than integrity and capacity from 
the officials. They want that plus a quality 
of humanness. The British civil service 
alienated the people of Burma, not because 
it was dishonest or incapable but solely be- 
cause it neglected in its austerity to show the 
common touch in its relations with the 
natives. 

Public opinion in this Nation is swinging 
back to the view that more should be expected 
of the States and less of the National Govern- 
ment. This is a comforting trend, for public 
sentiment can do more to preserve the rights 
of the States than all of the constitutions and 
supreme courts. 

The future of the American State? It was 
never so bright. Those of us who administer 
the affairs of our Nation’s commonwealths 
need not worry that we will lack either work 
to do or the power with which to doit. The 
legal doctrine of States’ rights may be as dead 
as the gallant boys from North Carolina who 
fell on the battlefields of this State fourscore 
years ago. But while we may have lost in 
technical rights, we have gained in large op- 
portunities. The American State is still one 
of the irreplaceable pillars on which this 
federated Republic rests. 


Labor and Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1943 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, because 
there are a few strikes—and there al- 
ways will be—those who have been op- 
posed to organized labor come forward 
now—as they did last year—to blast 
all organized labor. The people gen- 
erally hear of these strikes, but they do 
not hear all of the story. As a result 
public opinion at present, during the 
war, is so strongly set against labor that 
legislation is apt to be passed that will 
not make the situation better, but in- 
finitely worse. 

Let us review the facts. In 1941, 
those engaged in labor were distributed, 
roughly, as follows: 

In manufacturing 12, 816, 000 
In nonagriculture employment 34, 409, 000 
in: aAgrieuntre 9, 416, 666 


The total employment was 56,641,666. 
For this same year, 1941, I give you the 
following significant statistics: 


Disabling injuries on the job... 2,180, 200 
Man-days lost from such injuries. 42, 083, 000 


Deaths from such injuries 19, 200 
Total number of strikes 4, 288 
Number of workers involved 2, 362, 000 


Man-days lost because of strikes. 23, 047, 556 


You will note that the man-days lost 
because of occupational injuries were 
nearly twice the number lost because of 
strikes: 
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For 1942, our first year in the war, only 
figures on strikes are as yet available. 
They are as follows: 

Total number of strikes 3, 000 
Number of workers involved 825, 000 
Man-days lost because of strikes.. 4, 225, 000 


A definite trend is immediately appar- 
ent. The number of strikes as compared 
with those of the previous year was 
greatly reduced, the number of workers 
involved were about one-third, the 
strikes were evidently of shorter dura- 
tion, and the man-days lost because of 
them were cut down to little more than 
one-sixth of what they were. In 1941, 
4 percent of the workers in America were 
involved in strikes, and in 1942, fewer 
than 14% percent. 

Regarding occupational injuries in 
1942, all we know is that they exceeded 
those in 1941 both in number and seri- 
ousness because of the increase in quan- 
tity and intensity of employment. This 
means that more than 42,083,000 man- 
days were lost because of injuries as com- 
pared with 4,225,000 lost because of 
strikes, or 10 times as many. 

In view of this record, do the people 
of the United States want to withdraw 
all protection from organized labor when 
over 98 percent of labor has stuck to the 
job? Shall we punish 98 percent of 
labor because of the action of 2 percent— 
even granting that the 2 percent was 
wrong? 

We need no further legislation on this 
matter because the President already 
has full power and authority to deal with 
strikes, and he has used that authority 
when the occasion required. He has 
used his power wisely and through his 
action the rank and file of organized 
labor has conformed to the request of 
the President and the needs of the public 
more speedily and willingly than has 
been the case in any other country on 
the face of the globc. 

If the people know the facts, their ac- 
tions will be fair and just. We cannot 
afford to wipe off all labor legislation any 
more than we can afford to wipe off all 
sections of the Bill of Rights. During 
this war the rights of labor will be cur- 
tailed in the interests of the public good, 
but in the same degree the rights of an 
individual under the Bill of Rights will 
also be curtailed for the same reason. 
When this conflict is over all our ma- 
chinery of government must be intact 
and all wartime restrictions lifted. No 
one but an unthinking alarmist believes 
that we are losing our liberties. On the 
contrary, we are making those liberties 
secure. 

Where would our rights be if we lost 
this war? Any citizen who is not willing 
to live under restrictions during this 
great war effort doesn’t deserve to have 
liberty when the war is over. 

Do we want to repeat in this country 
what France did to organized labor? Do 
we think we can win this war more easily 
by throwing a bombshell into the midst 
of one-third of our population—that 
third that build, transport, and condition 
our machines of war? 

The men and women who work in our 
factories, mines, transportation and 
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construction businesses are giving their 
lives as freely as our boys at the front. 
The injured coming back from produc- 
tion are in long lines of suffering human- 
ity—over two million in 1 year. Does 
not this demonstrate that they need pro- 
tection—much more than they have? 
Does not this mean that labor is as loyal 
as any other portion of our millions? 

Because a few manufacturers see an 
opportunity to make huge profits during 
our extremity, shall we condemn all these 
loyal manufacturers who are willing to 
give their time and their plants for the 
defense of their country? 

This is the time to be careful about our 
actions; this is the time to be just to the 
whole population. And since the record 
of labor, through the leadership of the 
President, is making good with a venge- 
ance, we ought not to embroil the coun- 
try in a great debate concerning pro- 
posals to destroy all protecting labor 
laws. 


Quit Coddling the Japs 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
Member of Congress, I want to raise my 
voice in protest against coddling the 
Japs, 

As I have said before, Japan is our 
permanent, and probably our most dan- 
gerous, enemy in this war. There can be 
no compromise with them. America 
must be humiliated or Japan must be 
destroyed. 

I was shocked beyond expression to 
learn a few days ago that the Secretary 
of War was organizing a Jap unit in the 
American Army. Such a unit would not 
only be dangerous but it would do much 
to injure the morale of the men in our 
fighting forces and to shake the confi- 
dence of their people at home. 

Instead of organizing these Japs into 
a so-called American unit, they should 
be separated and put into labor battal- 
ions where each and every one of them 
could be watched at all times. Not only 
that, but the American people are sick 
and tired of this policy of pampering the 
Japs in these concentration camps. 
Those camps should be turned over to 
the Army, and every one of them should 
be put under strict military control. 

While our boys are being butchered by 
these brutal apes in the Pacific and while 
these savages are now on our soil in the 
Aleutian Islands, I submit it is no time 
to continue that maudlin policy toward 
them that resulted in, if it did not invite, 
the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

Our most insidious and treacherous 
enemy in this conflict, I repeat, is Japan. 
We are either going to have to destroy 


the Japanese Empire or suffer defeat, hu- 
miliation, and probably invasion of our 
Pacific Coast States by her forces. 
Patriotic Americans are demanding, 
and they will continue to demand, that 
we not only quit coddling the Japs but 
that we redouble our efforts in the Pa- 
cific until we forever wipe the Japanese 
influence from the face of the earth. 


The Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
and Mr. Flynn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation, the press, and a 
multitude of the President’s loyal friends 
and supporters were greatly shocked and 
deeply grieved when he announced the 
appointment of Mr. Edward J. Flynn, of 
the paving-block scandal and Demo- 
cratic boss of the Bronx, in New York 
City, to be our Minister to Australia and 
the roving Ambassador of our country in 
the great south Pacific. 

This appointment was denounced by 
friend and foe of the President, in the 
press, and on the radio. In fact, it was 
almost universally condemned as a bad 
appointment. 

Among the many able editorials ex- 
pressing opposition, one of the best writ- 
ten was by the editor of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal, under the cap- 
tion “Flynn should withdraw, or be re- 
jected.” This forthright announcement 
of the Courier-Journal stated the case 
against Mr. Flynn ably. By permission 
of the House, I am including in my re- 
marks excerpts from this editorial. The 
editorial carries great weight because no 
great newspaper has been more consist- 
ent in its support and in the defense of 
the President and his administration 
since he assumed office March 4, 1933, 
than the Courier-Journal. I do not 
often find myself in agreement with the 
Courier-Journal on matters political, I 
wish to commend the editor’s independ- 
ence and courage in this instance. The 
editor has rendered a real service to the 
cause of good government and to our 
country. 

I agree with the editor that the paving- 
block incident is not the important fac- 
tor in opposing Mr. Flynn. There is 
evidence both ways on this subject. The 
editor points out the important factor 
is, Mr. Flynn has no qualifications what- 
soever except a record of fidelity as a 
Democratic boss and organizer, and that 
is no qualification at all. In fact, it is, 
in the end, the opposite of a qualification. 

This appointment could not be justi- 
fied in peacetime, and it is unthinkable 
to send Mr. Flynn as Minister to Aus- 
tralia and as roving Ambassador to the 
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south Pacific at this time. Within the 
next year or two literally millions of 
American boys will be fighting, and many 
of them dying in the south Pacific. Im- 
portant issues will arise daily with the 
British Empire, the Chinese Republic, 
Holland with her Dutch East Indies, and 
other countries. To occupy such an im- 
portant post at this time requires a man 
long trained in international law and 
of wide experience in the diplomatic 
field, and the many international prob- 
lems arising in that part of the world. 
Mr. Flynn’s training as the boss of the 
Bronx and his lack of success as chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in nowise fits him for this im- 
portant post. 

It is true, as stated in this editorial, 
the President recently delivered an able 
address to the Congress when reporting 
on the state of the Union and did itina 
very eloquent way. He made a strong 
appeal for unity, and within a few days 
following this splendid address and this 
appeal, he appointed Mr. Flynn. He 
must have known this appointment 
would provoke acrimonious debate and 
would weaken his position as the leader 
of this country engaged in a great war. 
It was purely a political appointment. 
He was paying a political debt. It had 
no redeeming feature. Not one good 
reason for the President’s action can be 
found. We had a trained man in that 
Position, Mr. Johnson. He was a career 
diplomat. He knew the people and the 
problems of the south Pacific. To make 
a place for Mr. Flynn it was necessary to 
force out Mr. Johnson, a faithful, honor- 
able, and able public servant. 

None of Mr. Roosevelt's friends can 
point their finger to any other man in 
public life and condemn him for parti- 
san political action. Mr. Roosevelt has 
not only in this case but throughout his 
entire service in the White House played 
politics with the taxpayers’ money and 
with the interests of the American people. 

The protest against Mr. Flynn was so 
strong that 12 or more outstanding Dem- 
ocrats of the Senate made it plain they 
would not vote to confirm Mr. Flynn. 
This courageous attitude on the part of 
these Democrats, with the increase of 
Republican strength in the Senate as a 
result of last November’s election, made 
the confirmation of Mr. Flynn impos- 
sible. 

It was a great relief to the country, the 
President, and his friends when Mr. 
Flynn followed the suggestion of the edi- 
tor of the Courier-Journal and asked the 
President to withdraw his name from 
consideration, and we are advised his 
name has been withdrawn. This will be 
welcome news to the people of this Na- 
tion, to Australia, and to the countries 
and peoples of the southwest Pacific. 

The action of the Senate in the Flynn 
case and the action of the House and 
Senate in other matters since the Novem- 
ber election prove that the “yes men” 
Congresses are at an end and that the 
Seventy-eighth Congress will function 
as one of the three great coordinate 
branches of our Government. This will 
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expedite the winning of the war and 
prove to be of incalculable benefit to the 
American people. 

We have many men trained in inter- 
national law and diplomacy and of wide 
training and experience to fill this im- 
portant post. There is perhaps no diplo- 
matic post of more importance at this 
time than the one to which Mr. Flynn 
was appointed. We need one of our very 
best men there. Let us indulge the hope 
the President will keep Mr. Johnson or 
make a better selection next time. 

FLYNN SHOULD WITHDRAW OR BE REJECTED 


Naturally, paving blocks began flying in the 
Senate—and in the headlines—even before 
Edward J. Flynn's announcement that he was 
going to be appointed Minister to Australia 
and roving Ambassador in the south Pacific 
was verified by the White House sending his 
nomémation to Capitol Hill. But we think the 
paving blocks are rather incidental. They 
make the whole thing worse, but they are not 
the worst of it. 

They were second-hand granite blocks, 
worth about $11 a thousand and there were 
8,000 of them. They were laid in a court- 
yard at the Flynn country estate by a few 
New York municipal employees working 4 
days in November 1941. The workers were 
transported to and from the estate in city 
vehicles. A Bronx County grand jury last 
May asserted Mr. Flynn had no knowledge 
that any of this wasdone. The jury reported 
that when the matter was brought to his 
attention, or more exactly when the fact that 
ay investigation was under way was brought 
to his attention, Mr. Flynn sent the blocks 
back, paid the city workers himself and also 
paid for the gasoline used transporting them. 

Mr. Flynn is Democratic boss of Bronx 
County. The New York Citizens’ Union, a 
civic organization whose judgments deserve 
respect, denounced the grand jury report as 
a whitewash. * * * 

However, even if the Senate committee, like 
the grand jury, should find Mr. Flynn as 
innocent as a lamb in this episode, we don’t 
think his qualifications for the diplomatic 
service would be appreciably better. The 
fact is he has no qualification whatever ex- 
cept a record of fidelity as a Democratic boss 
and organizer, and that is no qualification 
at all—in truth, it is in the circumstances 
the opposite of a qualification. His <ppoint- 
ment follows a pattern which would be 
dubious in peacetime and is utterly anachron- 
istic in wartime. A job, which is wholly a 
war job, is made political patronage. It is 
given not to as competent a student of Pa- 
cific problems as could be found but to a 
deserving Democrat currently under fire on 
his home grounds. 

The saddest part of all, of course, is that 
President Roosevelt did this immediately 
after he had appeared, in his message to 
Congress, at his superb best as a national 
leader as distinguished from a political 
leader. The message was genuinely great. 
It had not only inspired the confidence of 
the country, it had also vastly promoted the 
unity of the country. And then, to the de- 
light of the enemies of the President and 
the enemies of unity under the President— 
Eddie Flynn! 

There is a precedent in the paving-blocks 
incident which we wish Mr. Flynn would 
employ now. He sent the granite back ard 
made restitution for the workers’ pay and 
transportation. We wish he would send the 
Australian appointment back—that is, ask 
Mr. Roosevelt to withdraw the nomina- 
S 

But if he cannot see the wisdom of with- 
drawing, as a real service to the President 
and the country, then the Senate certainly 
ought to reject his nomination. 


Coal for Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD M. KLEBERG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1943 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the- 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Herald of January 29, 
1943: 

COAL FOR OIL 

When the war crisis and the collateral 
emergencies are merely a memory, and the 
demon statisticians review the fuel problems, 
long rows of digits will tell of the large part 
which conversion from oil to coal has played, 
The gallonage saved will be in the billions. 
Some of the salvage will be due, of course, 
to change-overs in houses, but the industrial 
plants have done most of all. 

The case of the Revere Sugar Refinery indi- 
cates what has been accomplished. Nor- 
mally it burns about 10,000,000 gallons a 
year, or about 27,000 a day. Early last sum- 
mer, when the storm signals were first hoisted, 
the manegement began to substitute coal. 
Now the economy in oil amounts to 22,000 
gallons daily, which is another way of saying 
that enough has been saved to heat more than 
2,000 homes. When operations are completed 
the 10,000,000 gallons once used annually will 
dwindle to 500,000 gallons. Moreover, as the 
Office of Price Administration says, the cars 
which carried the oil “now haul light oil and 
kerosene for the homes in the community.” 

Millions of Americans have participated 
quietly, forehandedly, and patriotically in 
this oil-salvage campaign. Some of them 
have grumbled at the contradictory direc- 
tives, but their opinion that the administra- 
tion has been botchy has not made them hold 
back. In their modest way they are support- 
ing the men at the battle front and can 
properly feel at the end of the war that they 
have helped to turn the heat on the Axis. 


— — 


The Problems of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1943 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
which was given by me before the 
banquet of the National Home Builders’ 
Association at their national convention, 
Hotel Jefferson, in St. Louis, on January 
27, 1943: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have a twofold 
obligation this evening: One, to make a par- 
tial report on the accomplishments of the 
Small Business Committee of the House of 
Representatives, of which I am a member, 
and in which you have all displayed such 
keen and constant interest; and, two, to 
give some idea on my own thinking about 
the future of small business in the post-war 
period. 
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The new resclution passed by the House 
of Representatives last Friday, re-creating the 
Small Business Committee for the next 2 
years, goes beyond the original resolution of 
1941. The new resolution as adopted not 
only authorizes the committee to study the 
impact of the war on small business, but 
also authorizes our committee to study plans 
for and needs of the post-war economy. 
This additional authority, in the opinion of 
the committee, and obviously in the opinion 
of the House, is most needed. 


MISMANAGED WAR PRODUCTION 


On the firing front, the war effort appears 
to be highly efficient. On the production 
front at home, however, governmental ineffi- 
ciency is rampant, Unless this incompe- 
tency is quickly eliminated, some serious sit- 
uations are likely to result. 

Recently I made a tour of nine important 
cities in the southern and southwestern parts 
of the United States, as a member of the 
House Committee on Small Business. Hun- 
dreds of businessmen appeared before the 
committee to testify about numerous situa- 
tions which were frustrating the war effort 
on the production front, From the testi- 
mony of those businessmen, it became clear 
to me that a lot of bureaucratic bungling 
and lost motion is overdue for a thorough 
cleaning. 


WASTE OF MAN AND MACHINE POWER 


I was shocked to find so much valuable 
man and machine power still idle in the 
making of war supplies. In every city visited, 
the committee listened to small manufac- 
turers repeat an almost monotonous tale of 
their diligent but vain efforts to get con- 
tracts to produce war equipment. Witnesses 
estimated that only 50 percent of the manu- 
facturing capacity of the Nation that could 
be put to work to turn out war supplies has 
been utilized to date. Yet for nearly 3 years 
American industry has been mobilizing for 
war. There is little question that there has 
been a criminal waste of machine power by 
those directing war production. 

This large waste of our own productive 
powers was the more amazing to me because 
some 7 months ago Congress established an 
agency called the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration to see to it that smaller manu- 
facturers should be taken into partnership 
in the crucial effort to turn out such a flood 
of war equipment that the Axis Powers would 
be hopelessly out-classed. In spite of the 
fact that this Corporation has been in exist- 
ence for more than 6 months, the committee 
was astounded to find that in none of the 
cities visited had there been established a 
local office of the Corporation, or a repre- 
sentative whom small manufacturers could 
contact for war business. Instead, many 
thousands of such manufacturers, fighting 
off bankruptcy by drastic methods of spend- 
ing their reserves or reducing their plants 
to skeleton forces, are still waiting for a 
chance to turn their machine power loose 
on Hitler, 

RETAILERS’ PLIGHT 


The plight of many thousands of retailers 
is serious. The administration of the Office 
of Price Administration under the recently 
removed Mr. Leon Henderson has been par- 
ticularly inept. Indeed, if Henderson had 
continued in office, it is my opinion that our 
whole system of distribution faced destruc- 
tion. Henderson’s great boast was that he 
was keeping prices down. What he didn't tell 
the public was how he kept them down. He 
kept them down by forcing retailers to pay 
out of their own pockets the bills for increased 
prices on farm products, increased wages, and 
increased transportation costs. By keeping 
price ceilings inflexible as the costs of dis- 
tributors increased, he kept prices down by 
forcing many distributors out of business and 
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bringing many more to the verge of closing 
their doors. 

Finally, production for civilian needs—a 

important problem—is facing disaster. 
y shortages in products extremely essen- 
tial to the maintenance of civilian morale 
are developing and will continue to develop 
because of mismanagement on the part of war 
agencies. I found many farmers slaughtering 
their milk cows because Government regula- 
tions had made the sale of milk unprofitable. 
It will take years to replace these lost herds, 
and yet even in good times there are millions 
of undernourished children in the United 
States. Ifound acute meat shortages develop- 
ing in cities because slaughtering quotas pre- 
scribed by bureaucrats in Washington had 
made no allowance for the growth of popula- 
tion in such cities, due to the expansion of 
war industries or the activities of the Army 
and Navy. 

I do not wish you to think I am trying to 
unnecessarily alarm you. I am telling you 
what reputable businessmen themselves told 
the House Committee on Small Business. 
They ought to know. But now that Congress 
knows look for a swift and effective attack on 
the kind of bureaucratic management which 
has been responsible for such blunders and 
remedial action to prevent their continuance. 

Our committee found alarming evidence as 
follows: 

Complaint that the present war effort re- 
lies too largely on compulsion and not enough 
on voluntary patriotism, which proved so 
successful in the last war. 

Complaint that only 50 percent of the avail- 
able productive facilities of the Nation are 
being utilized in the war effort—this esti- 
mate was made to the committee by Mr. Olin 
Linn, president of the American Association 
of Small Business. 

Many small plants are being liquidated and 
their machinery and tools being sold to South 
American businessmen. Witnesses pointed 
cut to the committee that under this policy 
we are giving away productive power that 
could be used here, both now and after the 
war, and that we will particularly need this 
productive power when the war is over. 

Government housing authorities have re- 
duced the income of landlords and yet the 
rents of landlords are frozen by law. 

While most of us believe that something 
must be done to keep rents from inflationary 
heights and, therefore, approve the sensible 
application of rent ceilings based upon like 
and comparable values, Iam sure that it never 
was the intention of either the Congress or 
the people that an Executive order should 
usurp all property rights and render the 
property owner impotent. Even decency can- 
not be maintained under present regulation 
of the Office of Price Administration in regard 
to the so-called attempt to freeze rents. They 
have gone much further than just freezing 
rents—instead, they have actually usurped 
the free American right to own and maintain 
income property. This is not helpful to the 
war effort. It is helpful to the effort on the 
part of New Deal regimenters to bring about 
an abrogation of time-honored real-estate law 
and even the Bill of Rights. In this particu- 
lar regard, the new Price Administrator has 
an immediate opportunity to demonstrate his 
belief in the American way. The situation 
is one that demands action now. 

Complaint of home-building finance agen- 
cies that inroads made by credit unions and 
customer cooperative societies supported by 
various Government agencies and paying no 
taxes are endangering the private financing 
of homes. 

Complaint that the private home-building 
industry is being threatened by the public 
home-building industry, not only for the 
duration but for years to come. Witnesses 
con tended before the committee that public 
housing cannot be done “for any cost com- 
parable to that of private industry.” 

Complaint that public-housing industry 
gan obtain materials to build while private 


home-building industry cunnot, although 
there is a serious shortage of housing facili- 
ties for workers in many industrial States. 

Complaint that the Government is trying 
to force the construction of homes next door 
to the factories, though workers will not live 
in them, and is preventing private home- 
building companies from constructing low- 
cost housing. 

Millions of soldiers must be fed, clothed, 
and sheltered before combat equipment can 
be even used. Many millions more of civilian 
workers must also be sustained by a stand- 
ard of living which will not fall so low as 


to impair their efficiency and spirit. There 


must, in short, be the fullest possible produc- 
tion, not only in industries turning out com- 
bat equipment, but in many other industries 
as well. In order for American industry as 
a whole in the war effort to meet this chal- 
lenge, it is necessary that there be a high 
degree of efficient coordination between the 
various war agencies which are determining 
the allocation of materials, the distribution 
of the labor supply, the use of the transporta- 
tion system and the prices at which goods 
manufactured shall be sold. In the war 
effort thus far, there seems to have been an 
overemphasis on production for military use 
and an underemphasis of production for civil- 
lan use. The predominant concern of war 
agencies regulating business has been to se- 
cure the proper equipment of our armed 
forces, with too little consideration being 
given to the maintenance of an adequate vol- 
ume of essential civilian production. To date, 
civilian production has simply meant what is 
left for the civilian population after the needs 
of the armed forces have been met. Nowhere 
in the war effort so far is there to be found 
an individual or an agency vested with the 
power to protect the war effort from a decline 
in essential civilian production to danger- 
ously low levels. 

The Military Establishment must not be 
overexpanded beyond the capacity of civilian 
workers to sustain it and themselves as well. 
During the past year the Congress has heard 
testimony to the effect that one of the fac- 
tors causing the swift collapse of France was 
the failure of those directing war mobiliza- 
tion in France to properly balance produc- 
tion, so as to prevent an overexpansion of the 
military establishment from cutting too 
deeply into essential civilian production to 
meet in time even its requirements. The 
result was economic chaos, ill-equipped sol- 
diers on the front, undernourished civilians 
in the rear, and a thorough demoralization of 
the French war effort. 

Finally, the war effort on the production 
front must be geared to prevent the needless 
failure of business units in our economic sys- 
tem. It has been often said that we cannot 
win the war unless we win the peace. In 
order to win the peace, we must preserve as 
much as possible of our free-enterprise eco- 
nomic system, so that, when the war is over 
there may be a recovery of business in such 
a system. If small business is needlessly and 
largely destroyed as a consequence of the 
war effort, it will be a serious question 
whether business can recover in a free-enter- 
prise system so shattered. A free-enterprise 
business system too much shattered by war 
is certain to culminate in economic chaos 
with the end of the war; and out of such eco- 
nomic chaos, the proponents of communism 
or fascism, and such un-American ways of 
business life may indeed hope to find their 
opportunity. If that happened, we will have 
fought the war in vain. 

The testimony which the committee heard 
is convincing that there is much left to be 
desired in the coordination of production in 
the war effort. Selective Service appears to 
be uncoordinated with industrial and agricul- 
tural production. The indiscriminate draft- 
ing of agricultural workers, skilled mechanics, 
and keymen in industries is having an adverse 
effect upon the capacity of important indus- 
tries to keep production at levels necessary 
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to furnish an adequate supply of both critical 
materials and goods anc services essential to 
the maintenance of the morale of civilian 
workers, Though the Manpower Commission 
has been in operation for several months, it 
does not appear to have afforded business in 
the areas visited by the committee any sub- 
stantial relief from a critical condition caused 
by the indiscriminate drafting of men for the 
armed services. 

The Smaller War Plants Corporation, created 
by law last June, as a result of the activities 
of the Small Business Committees of the Con- 
gress—House and Senate—has been virtually 
ineffective to date. This has been directly 
due to inept management. Nevertheless, the 
very existence of the law has been of such 
weight that the Army and Navy Offices of 
Supply have set up special Smaller War Plants 
Divisions which have been quite effective in 
the distribution of supply orders to smaller 
plants. In this respect progress has been 
made and the immediate future prggises 
much greater fulfillment of the needs of 
smaller plants for a greater proportion of 
participation in the war effort. 

In the price-control field some very definite 
changes in vicious practices have been 
brought about through the Cogged persistence 
and startling revelations made by the House 
committee. 

The report which will be issued within the 
next few days will reveal facts so startling as 
to tempt us to believe that the destruction 
of the American system in the distribution 
of consumers’ goods was a goal to be achieved 
rather than a danger to be avoided. 

We have hope that with the change in the 
management of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration all such destructive practices will be 
avoided. The Small Business Committee of 
the House is determined to stand as a senti- 
nel in this regard, both to the benefit of the 
war effort and the national economy. 

When this war is over, American business 
wants to go back to work in an economic 
system which is free. American business 
wants to build a new and greater prosperity 
than has ever before been known. Such a 
prosperity is well within our grasp, as we 
complete the period of reconversion to peace- 
time pursuits. 

When hostilities cease, Americans will want 
to be assured that we have given our ene- 
mies total defeat. In addition, Americans 
will want to know that we have a 100-percent 
pro-American delegation at the peace table. 
We cannot expect to depend upon any other 
nation to protect our interest. To anticipate 
a final pattern for that world peace at this 
time, when the war is not yet won, is the 
dream of only the most naive. To make 
flexible plans which may include the selfish 
aims of other powers, as well as Our own, is 
the work of practical statesmen. America 
stands ready to take her rightful place as 
the greatest world power in the domination 
of any feasible arrangement which will defi- 
nitely contribute to world peace. 

Above all, American public opinion is par- 
ticularly realistic at this time. The people 
do not intend to be led by a group of vision- 
aries who have already demonstrated their 
inability to manage the national affairs of 
the United States in the peacetime of the 
past decade. 

Propagandists may write to their hearts’ 
content in their effort to smooth the way 
for a world works progress administration, 
supported by the United States taxpayer, but 
they will never blind the American public to 
their one and foremost interest—American 
post-war security. It is my belief that Amer- 
icans intend to stay American with the guar- 
antee of continued political independence. 
Supergovernments and world citizenship, 
which in the end mean to us foreign control 
over our own Government and free American 
citizenship to the world, will not be accept- 
able to the American people as our spolls of 
victory. 
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If we are to again enjoy free prosperity, it 
becomes our duty to maintain just as many 
units of business as possible during the prose- 
cution of the war. These units must have a 
fighting chance to rehabilitate themselves 
after the war. They must have the opportu- 
nity to a full participation in the post-war 
reconstruction period. Their right to live 
and prosper must be guarded zealously. The 
existence of private monopolistic control or 
the imposition of regimenti.tion of business 
can destroy post-war prosperity in America. 

We are not living n a free economy now, 
during the war, Furthermore, we expect a 
forced economy during the war period of 
forced production. But this is not pros- 
perity, and none should be so deluded. The 
continuance of present-day war controls 
would mean eventual economic disaster. 

We are concerned about the return of our 
fighting men. Are they to come home to a 
place on the dole, handed out by paternalis- 
tic Government, or to a job? One is the 
shackle and chain of economic slavery, with 
eventual security for none; the other is the 
free way of life, with opportunity for all. 

In my opinion these men must be gradually 
reinfiltrated into our economy. That should 
be done in a way which gives back their civil 
liberty immediately, with assurance of lim- 
ited military sustenance rutil they individu- 
ally have the opportunity to reestablish 
themselves. Industry must be given its free- 
dom to reconvert and reemploy these mil- 
lions of heroic and deserving American men. 
I do not favor the destruction of worth-while 
gains or the return to old abuses, but I shall 
always oppose the imposition of govern- 
mental abuses which pretend to be for the 
common welfare. 

Your particular industry may be threatened 
with plans of widespread Government activ- 
ity which would replace you. I believe that 
you can well supply the materials, the credit, 
the manpower, and the competent manage- 
ment for the proper and adequate housing of 
the Nation. The post-war reconstruction 
period will demand of you just such perform- 
ance. I believe that.in a free economy, you 
can do a better and more economical job than 
Government has done or will be able to do. 

Freedom for your incustry, as well as all 
industry, means our chance to develop Amer- 
ican post-war prosperity, worthy of our tra- 
dition—a challenge to the future. 


Communists in Governmental Key 
Positions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Chairman Martin Digs, of the 
House Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities, called upon the 
Congress on Monday, February 1, to drive 
from the Government pay rolls “irre- 
sponsible, unrepresentative, crackpot, 
and radical bureaucrats.” Congressman 
Dies listed 38 important executives in 
different departments of the Govern- 
ment and proved their connection with 
communistic organizations which have 
advocated the overthrow of our free 
constitutional representative system of 
government .and the substitution of 
communism. 


The chairman of the committee re- 
vealed that David J. Saposs, who was 
ousted from the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as the result of exposures as 
to his communistic affiliations, is now 
snugly ensconced in the War Production 
Board, Labor Division, at a salary of 
$8,000 per year. He also revealed that 
David Lasser, the ex-head of the Work- 
ers’ Alliance, and ex-president of Inter- 
planetary Travel Association, is now a 
senior economist for the War Production 
Board at $4,600 per year. 

Other officials high up in the scale who 
are out and out Communists as revealed 
by Congressman Dies are Frederick L. 
Schuman, chief political analyst of the 
Federal Communications Commission at 
$5,700 per year; G. B. Watson, chief 
broadcast analyst for Federal Communi- 
cations Commission at $6,500 per year; 
William E. Dodd, Jr., employed by F. C. C. 
at $3,200 per year; Paul R. Porter, chief 
of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Branch 
of W. P. B. at $8,000 per year; John 
Herling, principal business consultant 
in the Inter-American Affairs Office at 
$5,600 per year, and numbers of others 
of similar position and influence in gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

It is individuals of this character and 
connections and philosophy stuck around 
everywhere in the governmental depart- 
ments who have caused the American 
people to be suspicious of the aims of a 
good many of the bureaucrats. We 
might just as well recognize the fact that 
Officials like these high in governmental 
service and influence injure the war ef- 
fort by damaging the morale of the peo- 
ple and the confidence of the citizens in 
the aims and purposes of the war admin- 
istrators. i 

It has been frequently asserted by 
some of the New Dealers that the Ameri- 
can people have been slow to become en- 
thused with a war spirit which would 
make for total victory. These men re- 
vealed by Chairman Dies of the House 
Committee to Investigate Un-American 
Activities are the answer to that condi- 
tion if it exists. 

The people sent the new Congress to 
Washington for the very purpose of root- 
ing out of government those who do not 
believe in our American constitutional 
representative forms and processes and 
of replacing them with officials whose 
supreme motive would be to help win this 
war as quickly as possible and to help 
put back on an effective peace basis of 
operation our free American govern- 
mental economic and social system. 

It is men like these who make the 
people fearful that our Nation may be 
heading toward bankruptcy, inflation, 
and repudiation after this war, because 
many of these individuals have expressed 
sentiments, according to the Dies com- 
mittee, which indicate that they have 
little or no sense of loyalty to our form 
of government or its obligations. Most 
of these individuals are of foreign birth 
or extraction. Chairman Dies also re- 
vealed the fact that the magazine, the 
New Republic, which has been assailing 
Congress as an institution as well as in- 
dividual Congressmen for a long time, 
is entirely foreign-owned. 

It is this sort of influence in the Gov- 
ernment which must be rooted out. It 
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is people like these who must be rele- 
gated to the side lines. It is an uncon- 
scionably wicked thing that we should 
send our boys into the battle lines to 
fight and die to protect our American 
governmental, economic, and social sys- 
tem and our Bill of Rights and our 
American standards of living and liberty 
while we have high up in the adminis- 
tration of the war efforts men like these 
who avowedly do not believe in our form 


of government. This constitutes a be- 


trayal of our American armed forces be- 
hind the lines. Every earnest, patriotic 
American will agree with Representative 
Dies’ demand that these people be ousted 
from the Government pay roll. 

It is not safe in a struggle as bitter as 
this one to take any chances at all on 
having the wrong kind of people direct- 
ing the war effort. Only men and 
women of the most impeccable reputa- 
tion, the most unimpeachable character, 
the most unquestionable integrity, the 
most profound patriotism, and the most 
undivided loyalty to our American sys- 
tem of government and society should be 
permitted to have any power or influ- 
ence in the administration of the war 
program. 

The Dies committee has again ren- 
dered a signal service to the Nation. 


Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WIRT COURTNEY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1943 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House a letter written by Hon. H. 
Grady Gore, of Washington, to Senator 
Tom Stewart, of Tennessee, and by him 
inserted in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at page A370. 

Colonel Gore was formerly an out- 
standing lawyer in Tennessee, but for 
many years past has been in business 
here in Washington and has been emi- 
nently successful, 

In his letter he discusses the Ruml plan 
and other pay-as-you-go plans in an ex 
haustive, enlightening, and convincing 
manner, which will be interesting to all 
Members confronted, as they soon will be, 
by the new tax bill. 


Merchant Seamen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1943 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RES- 
orp, I include therein an editorial taken 
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from the Providence (R. I.) Evening Bul- 
letin. This editorial refers to a recent 
item of alleged news which cast asper- 
sions on the characters of men in our 
merchant marine, men who are giving 
everything they have got for the preser- 
vation and success of the American way 
ol life. Iam proud—just as I know every 
real American is proud—to know that 
these brave men have been vindicated 
and this foul story proven to be abso- 
lutely false. 
The editorial follows: 


MERCHANT SEAMEN 


The Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal in a 
copyrighted story of January 21 quoted six 
returned Guadalcanal veterans as saying 
that the civilian crew of a cargo ship lying 
off the island had refused to unload needed 
supplies on a Sunday because it was against 
union rules. The crew, the story said, worked 
a few hours on Saturday and then laid off 
until Monday mcrning while tired servicemen 
carried on. 

This story, officially cleared through the 
Office of Censorship and printed by the Akron 
paper in good faith, was put on the wire and 
published in this newspaper and other news- 
papers in good faith as being reliable. 

An investigation by Admiral William F. 
Halsey, Jr., in charge of naval operations in 
the South Pacific, has, however, cleared the 
merchant marine crew of the serious charge. 
Admiral Halsey, reporting to the Navy that 
more than a dozen cargo ships with civilian 
crews had reached Guadaicanal since the 
Marines landed, said in nis report: Under 
the supervision of naval officers, the crews 
participated in unloading all of them.” 

The Navy said that the report “stated that 
none of the crews has ever refused to dis- 
charge its ship’s cargo, and the merchant 
seamen’s cooperation, efficiency, and courage 
on some occasions in the face of enemy attack 
have won high praise.” 

We are happy to pay our own tribute to the 
gallant and heroic performance of the mem- 
bers of the American merchant marine in the 
fighting of this war. Since Pearl Harbor more 
than 3,200 have lost their lives. In the face 
of the threat of enemy attack they have 
catried on with their jobs with a spirit that 
has won them the admiration of the Nation. 
In spite of having ships shot from under- 
neath them, survivors have signed up on other 
ships. They have gone through hardships in 
the open sea in open boats or on rafts that 
make epics of man's bravery. The stories 
of merchant marine members, of which this 
newspaper has printed a great number, are 
second to none in the annals of the war. 
These merchant seamen deserve to be for- 
mally recognized for the work they are doing 
by the right to wear a distinctive uniform 
and in other ways. They are writing a fine 
page in the history of the American war 
effort. 


Distribution of Victory Garden Seeds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1943 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a communication I 
have received from the chief of police of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., of Lacka- 
wanna, N. L.: 


Both the agricultural department of the 
State of New York and Federal Department 
of Agriculture are advocating a garden pro- 
gram for the season of 1943 to help relieve the 
food-shortage situation. 

You know in the past the Bethlehem Steel 
Oo., of Lackawanna, N. L., have maintained 
a community garden program for its em- 
ployees on their property in Woodlawn. 
What I would like to know is, If the Federal 
Department of Agriculture ie going to furnish 
tree seeds. 

I think if there was a distribution of free 
seeds on Government-issued garden books it 
may be an inducement to carry out a very 
extensive program throughout this district. 

Yours very truly, 
Wm. F. ERTELL, 
Chief of Police, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 


I agree with Mr. Ertell that if the De- 
partment of Agriculture or some civilian 
defense agency could arrange to furnish 
the right victory-garden seeds to respon- 
sible organizations for distribution, it 
would be an inducement for greater effort 
on the part of gardeners. 

The chairman of the Agriculture De- 
partment’s committee on victory gardens 
has said: 

Home food production will contribute to 


the war effort, both on the fighting front and 
the home front. 


Any inducements or assistance that 
can be given these prospective victory 
gardeners will be well worth while. 


The Anti-Pleasure-Driving Edict 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 3, 1943 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
well that we all have an opportunity to 
read a recent editorial by Russell Kay, 
secretary of the Florida Press Associa- 
tion, on the anti-pleasure-driving edict. 
While my friend Mr. Kay pokes consid- 
erable fun at the program. he also hits at 
some basic weaknesses. The Govern- 
ment’s rationing agencies appear to be in 
danger of losing sight in this country of 
the important fact that Americans 
cherish the rights and privileges of free- 
dom. Americans can be led. Sacrifices 
hold no terror for them. But Americans 
cannot be driven. O. P. A., prior to 
aa Brown, did not seem to know 

at. 

Mr. Kay’s editorial follows: 


This anti-pieasure-driving edict of the na- 
tional gastapo” has a lot of folks in a sweat, 
for the innocent word “pleasure” covers a 
multitude of sins, and ideas as to what con- 
stitutes it are as varied as the winds that 
blow. 

Driving to the train to meet your mother- 
in-law is termed a “pleasure” by the “lawyer- 
crats“ who juggle the alphabetical definitions, 
and I know one guy who is ready to dispute 
that ruling all the way to the Supreme 
Court. 

An ice-cream cone, if you deliberately go 
after it with malice aforethought, is pleas- 
ure,” but if you sneak up on it, in the course 
of what is officially termed “legitimate” driv- 
ing and can manage to snag it without trav- 
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eling one additional foot out of your way, 
then it's okay. 

While it is all right to use your car to 
drive to the doctor’s office, it is all wrong 
to drive to a theater. Tampans are in a 
first class helluva fix in view of the fact 
that a flock of our best doctors have their 
offices in the Tampa Theater Building. 

While visitors at the local hospital have 
not increased during the past week, the 
number of cars parked in front of the estab- 
lishment has. Smart guys keep a bouquet 
of flowers and a bedpan in the car, just in 
case a sni turns up they'll have a reason- 
able alibi. It's not far from the hospital 
to either a picture show or the bowling alley. 

A lot of timid souls went hungry for 3 days 
fearing to drive to a restaurant. They were 
told to catch a streetcar or a bus, but it gets 
monotonous standing on a corner and watch- 
ing those sardine cans go by without stop- 
ping. Now, the order has been modified and 
you can park at a restaurant provided you 
go there to “eat” and not for “pleasure.” If 
a guy gets any pleasure out of eating he'd 
better keep it to himself. Personally, I play 
safe and order a double helping of sand- 
blown spinach, feeling confident that no 
court would convict me on that kind of evi- 
dence, 

Attending church, not being a pleasure, is 

le. But on the way there Sunday 
morning I stopped to “share-the-ride” with 
a gorgeous blond, and if you don't think 
that was a pleasure, you're a lot older than 
I hope to get and I'm no adolescent. 

I could go on and on and give you countless 
other examples, but you probably have more 
and better ones of your own. While I may 
have been unduly flippant in drawing this 
verbal picture, don't get me wrong, I'm not 
trying to be funny. It is downright pathetic 
and becoming increasingly dangerous. 

From its inception, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has approached this rationing 
problem the wrong way. Instead of creating 
public confidence and generating a spirit of 
cooperation it has worked on the assumption 
that every man, woman, and child is a crook, 
a cheat, and a chiseler, Its edicts have been 
heralded with warnings, threats, and pen- 
alties. 

It has maligned the honest citizen and 
placed him on par with the gangster and 
racketeer. It has encouraged the hoarder and 
pr ved the way for petty crooks and chiselers. 
Honest, patriotic men and women have been 
abused, embarrassed, and annoyed. 

A government that distrusts, suspects, and 
bullies its people only generates distrust, sus- 
picion, and faithlessness. Courageous leader- 
ship that reveals faith and confidence, cou- 
pled with a little run-of-the-mill common 
sense, will receive full and complete cooper- 
ation. 

No one questions the need of rationing. 
Americans realize full well how critical is 
the situation. They expect, and will accept, 
all intelligent, necessary sacrifices if properly 
appioached. But they are not criminals or 
children or imbeciles. Arrogance, stupidity, 
and nonsense in administrative effort only 
serve to retard the victory that in the end 
is the aim of all. 


Post-War Trade Pacts? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1943 


Mr. REED of New York.. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most acute post-war problems 
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will be the restoration of our industries 
to peacetime production to insure em- 
ployment to our soldiers. This cannot 
be accomplished by the surrender of our 
home market to the products of foreign 
countries. 

The lower tariff rates resulting from 
the trade agreements now in operation 
will invite foreign competition with our 
farms and factories, which will long de- 
lay recovery following the war. 

I insert a timely editorial from the New 
York Sun of January 29, 1943: 


POST-WAR TRADE PACTS? 


Among the favored cure-alls proposed by 
those who plan to reshape the world as 
democracies would like it to be after the war 
is a much freer exchange of goods than ex- 
isted before the war. It has been a constant 
theory in some schools of political economy 
that militarism must melt when international 
trade attains its maximum. When, 9 years 
ago, Secretary Hull set out to make reciprocal 
trade pacts, his hope was that as the United 
States reduced tariff rates others would do 
likewise. Every 3 years since 1934 Congress 
has renewed the authority of the President 
to raise or cut duties as much as 50 percent, 
It has permitted him to make treaties for 
that purpose—treaties never ratified by the 
Senate, yet binding this Nation to hundreds 
of concessions on imports in return for simi- 
lar treatment by partners to the pacts. 

Between now and June Congress must 
again make up its mind whether to continue 
delegating such power to the President, or 
to permit the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act co expire, and thus bar further making 
of trade treaties without specific congres- 
sional approvai. Only last month Congress 
opposed granting to the President the right 
to suspend our tariff laws. 

War has virtually nullified our trade pacts; 
nearly all imports and exports are now sub- 
ject to wartime license control. Technicaily, 
post-war revision of the trade pacts might not 
be constitutional unless Presidential power 
over the tariff is retained this year. The old 
argument will again be heard—that Ameri- 
can duties are much too high to encourage 
foreign trade. 

In his book, The New Deal and Foreign 
Trade, Alonzo E. Taylor observes that “Most 
treaties are fair-weather treaties; when 
storms arise they are wrecked.” If it be- 
comes necessary to build a new set of recip- 
rocal trade pacts, must they rest upon the 
fallacy that American tariff duties are excess- 
sive? The American Tariff League has exam- 
ined that charge in objective fashion in a 
report entitled “How High Are United States 
Tariffs?” Though its figures are based on 
1937 rates, it must be remembered that even 
as late as 1940, in hearings on the trade 
agreements program, Secretary Hull referred 
to “terrific restraints” then existing on for- 
eign commerce. 

The league’s new report shows that United 
States duties relatively are among the lowest 
in the world. This conclusion is reached by 
the device of supposing a hypothetical 
$100,000,000 cargo of goods to be entered at 
ports of 19 different countries. Commodities 
in the cargo were chosen from those listed in 
the Department of Labor's publication, 
Wholesale Prices; they represent more than 
70 percent of that list. The proportion of 
each commodity was based on trade between 
United States and the United Kingdom. The 
duties collected in New York were taken to 
represent 100. On that scale it was found 
that 12 of the 19 countries had considerably 
higher tariff rates than we had in 1937. For- 
eign government monopolies and prohibitions 
were not included, hence the real height of 


many tariff barriers abroad are not indicated. 
It should be a useful study of foreign tariffs 
for Members of Congress likely to become in- 
volved soon in controversy over the post-war 
reciprocal trade program. 


H. C. Ogden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1943 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
therein an editorial appearing in the 
Wheeling Intelligencer on February 1, 
1943, with reference to the Honorable 
H. C. Ogden. 

I have personally known Mr. Ogden 
for many years. He was one of the Na- 
tion's great men. His contribution to 
every constructive effort in the State of 
West Virginia and in the Nation at large 
is a monument that mere words cannot 
sufficiently describe. Mr. Ogden was a 
newspaper publisher, directing the poli- 
cies of many newspapers in the State of 
West Virginia and elsewhere. His con- 
tribution to the industrial welfare, as 
well as to the civic and political better- 
ment, will be difficult to emulate. I in- 
clude the editorial which speaks for 
itself: 

H. C. OGDEN A 

To every writing man there comes a time 
when words fail; when those at command 
are frail things with which to frame the 
thought that clamors for expression. 

Such a time has come for the present 
writer, as he faces the sad task of convey- 
ing to Intelligencer readers something of 
the sense of immense loss that we of the 
newspaper family feel in the death of H. C. 
Ogden. 

To those of us who worked with and for 
him for years, Mr, Ogden was more than the 
boss. He was more than a great editor and 
publisher. He was more than a man of 
large affairs. He was more than the first 
citizen of West Virginia. He was our friend. 
And more than that, he was the friend of 
man. 

That's the H. C. Ogden we of the news- 
papers will remember, It’s the H. C. Ogden 
we knew best. It's the H. C. Ogden the pub- 
lic knew least. It’s the H. C. Ogden we wish 
we had the ability to tell you about. 

Elsewhere in this issue appears a brief 
biographical sketch of Mr. Ogden's career. It 
followed the traditional pattern of American 
achievement; the pattern into which are 
woven the strength and the greatness of this 
Nation. It is not necessary to dwell here on 
the course or the material accomplishments 
of that career. These are an open book for 
all to read. What we'd like to do is to afford 
a glimpse behind the material to the spiritual 
qualities we knew so weil and which, we sus- 
pect, the public knew so little. 

While Mr. Ogden’s amazing energy carried 
him into many fields of enterprise, he was, 
first of all, a newspaperman. His life was 
centered in his papers. The printed word 
was the lifestream of his existence. And he 
used the power of this force unswervingly 
in the public interest, public welfare. That 
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was the hallmark of H. C. Ogden's newspaper 
policy. He was essentially a.crusading editor. 
He sought eternally for public wrongs to be 
righted. He was tireless in the pursuit of 
any governmental reform he believed in; re- 
lentless in the exposure of public corruption, 
yet tolerant to a fault of human frailty. 

He was a man of strong and positive con- 
victions, yet big enough to waive them in the 
face of evidence that public welfare lay in 
another direction. The material success of 
any enterprise was important to his keen 
business sense, yet he never permitted per- 
sonal gain to stand in the way of his two 
cardinal newspaper principles—to keep the 
people informed and to promote public wel- 
fare. How well he built in this direction will 
not be realized until viewed in the calm 
retraspect of time. West Virginians of today 
have been too close to him and his time to 
realize the tremendous contribution he has 
made to the upbuilding of this State and the 
welfare of its people. 

The same warmth of feeling that controlled 
his newspaper policy dominated Mr. Ogden’s 
personal relations. He had relatively few 
intimates—because he devoted so much time 
to work and to his milly that he had little 
left for social contacts; and because, despite 
his personal fearlessness and dominant char- 
acter, he was essentially a shy man. But he 
had a boundless affection for people in gen- 
eral, a deeply religious character, and only 
those privileged to know him intimately knew 
the full measure of his innate tenderness. 

How many people he went to the rescue of 
financially and otherwise; how many he 
helped over rocky places on the path of life; 
how much he distributed in the way of di- 
rect charity; how lightly he dismissed the 
ingratitude of countless beneficiaries of his 
aid or intercession, nobody ever will know, 
and only those very close to him can guess. 

It is the history of life that no man is 
indispensable. One man takes up the torch 
of progress where another falls with it. 
Somewhere, perhaps, there is a man to fill 
H. C. Ogden's shoes. But he will have to 
be of greater stature than any we see about 
us. We only know that the city of Wheeling 
and the State of West Virginia have lost a 
great citizen; that the newspaper profession 
has lost a towering figure; that we who are 
left behind to carry on as best we may the 
great work he did here have lost, with the 
members of his own family, a father and 
a friend. 


Bureaucrats Aim To Destroy Veterans’ 
Administration 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 3, 1943 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, since 
the close of the First World War the 
Veterans’ Administration on the whole 
has done a splendid job in administering 
laws providing benefits for the war vet- 
erans of the Nation and their dependents. 

The present conflict is expected to pro- 
duce twice the number of casualties ex- 
perienced in World War No. 1, and a cor- 
responding increase in the number of 
cases requiring rehabilitation. 

As the American people pay homage 
and tribute to the Nation’s gallant sons 
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and daughters engaged in deadly com- 
bat on every continent and sea in the 
world, there is a well-organized lobby of 
bureaucrats whose chief mission is to see 
the Veterans’ Administration abolished 
and its functions absorbed by the Fed- 
eral Security Administration. 

The idea of these bureaucrats is to put 
the war veteran and his dependents on 
the same plane as a civilian employed by 
private industry who received wartime 
wages and enjoyed the luxuries of life 
denied to the citizen serving in the 
armed forces. 

No veteran of any war desires that a 
civilian should be denied any benefits 
conferred upon him by his Government 
through the Federal Security Agency. 
But veterans of the Nation sincerely be- 
lieve that the will of the American peo- 
ple is to care for the Nation’s fighting 
men in accordance with the policy estab- 
lished by Gen. George Washington in 
caring for his Continental troops, and 
which is now being done by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, an independent 
agency of the Government devoted en- 
tirely to veteran affairs. 

I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following editorial taken 
from the January 28 issue of the Na- 
tional Tribune. This editorial will con- 
vince any right-thinking American citi- 
zen that the problem of administering to 
the needs of the veterans of the Nation 
can best be solved by the experienced 
and independent agency of our Govern- 
ment—the Veterans’ Administration. 

The editorial is as follows: 


TUG OF WAR IS STILL ON 


During closing weeks of the last Congress, 
providing vocational training for World War 
No, 2 veterans was a hotly debated question. 
There was no disagreement whatever on 
whether or not new veterans disabled in serv- 
ice should have aid in rehabilitating them- 
selves. Nobody was at odds over the need for 
such training. Everybody was of a mind that 
what Uncle Samuel gave to World War No. 1 
veterans should be granted to men who are 
discharged incapacitated from service in this 
war. But there was a wide divergence of 
opinion as to who should do the job and who 
should control it. 

The result was that no legislation was en- 
acted. The Federal Security Agency was ada- 
mant in its demand to administer the law. 
Organized veterans were equally insistent 
that the Veterans’ Acministration should be 
the governing agency. There was a tug of 
war between those who favored the Barden- 
La Follette, or Federal Security Agency, bill 
and the veterans’ groups, who sponsored 
the Rankin-Walsh-Clark measure. Eventu- 
ally the Rankin bill was favorably reported, 
passed unanimously by the House on October 
19, and went forthwith to the Senate. No 
other legislation came out of committee. 

Over in the Senate the Subcommittee on 
Finance that handles veterans’ affairs 
called a meeting. No witnesses were heard 
except the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
who asked that the legislation be set aside 
pending further study, and who said he 
thought a compromise satisfactory to every- 
body could be reached. The representatives 
of major veterans’ organizations had met 
with General Hines only the day before and 
had forcibly disagreed to that so-called com- 
promise, prepared by the Bureau of Budget, 
but the general's statement stood and his 
wishful thinking, if such it was, successfully 
blocked the bill for the remainder of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress. 


The National Tribune chose to believe then 
that the delay requested merely meant that 
there was need for more jockeying for posi- 
tion, and we said so, We thought that after 
a bit of oriental face saving, the Security 
Agency would bow to the inevitable and ac- 
cept the Rankin bill. This, too, was wishful 
thinking, somewhat excusable because of 
public and private protestations by spokes- 
men for both the Federal Security Agency 
and the Veterans’ Administration that their 
real purpose was a genuine relief measure and 
that both administrators had the interests 
of veterans at heart. The fact is that the 
tug of war is still on, with no quarter being 
asked, and the disabled veterans who have 
no part in it are the losers. 

There have been further conferences be- 
tween representatives of the veterans, the 
Budget Bureau, and the Security Agency. 
New bills have been introduced in the Seven- 
ty-eighth Congress—several of them. Hear- 
ings are again eing conducted, but the 
veterans and the Federal Security boys are 
still as far apart as the poles. There is no 
longer any questicn as to who will supervise 
the training of veterans; all have agreed that 
shall go to the Veterans’ Administrator and 
his agency. The Rankin bill is now a sepa- 
rate title In the so-called compromise meas- 
ure. But, says the Federal Security Agency, 
there must be but one bill, which must in- 
clude other social-security features. The 
President, they say, has demanded that, and 
it is said that he will veto any separate bill 
for veterans alone. 

It is a correct statement that the Presi- 
dent asked for one bill. He messaged the 
Congress to that effect, at the request of 
Federal Security Agency. But he has not 
threatened to veto vocational training if it 
is passed separately for veterans, The whole 
truth is that Federal Security Agency wishes 
to put through a full program of utopian 
measures. Some have merit; others do not 
and cannot stand on their own two legs. So 
they must be incorporated in a popular vet- 
erans’ bill in order to get by. Goofy ideas 
must be ridden on the backs of disabled war- 
riors who will need immediate assistance to 
earn an honest livelihood. 

As a result of his conferences with legisla- 
tive representatives of veterans’ organizations, 
General Hines knows full well that they are 
not in accord with any program which ties in 
war veterans with civilians for rehabilitation 
purposes. He said so frankly and publicly on 
January 10 when the question came up at a 
meeting of representatives of Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans. Not only did he assert that 
veterans unanimously oppose such a program 
but he alsq related that there was a vast 
difference of opinion in the Congress on bills 
relating to the subject, and he expressed the 
hope and expectation that when a bill is 
passed, administration of it will be with his 
office. 

On several occasions we haye commented 
editorially on the arguments involved in this 
issue. There is no need to repeat those views 
now, but there is need for these interested to 
take off their pink glasses and look at this 
thing for what it is worth. 

Whatever there is of merit in the Federal 
security program—and the veterans do not 
disagree with much of it—should have the 
attention of the Congress, but there is no 
justice in any squeeze play. Those proposals 
that cannot pass without being tacked on a 
bill to rehabilitate wounded soldiers and 
sailors should be discarded. There is much 
more involved in this issue than appears on 
the surface. There is a matter of high prin- 
ciple far more important than what shall be 
done for these veterens and who shall do it. 
The question is, How is this country going 
to treat the men who give life and limb on 
the battlefield to save the Nation’s honor and 
preserve its institutions? 
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Are the fighting men to continue in a class 
by themselves, honored above all others for 
the sacrifice they make, or are they to be 
treated as ordinary citizens, some of whom 
may have contributed to their country in its 
hour of need and others of whom were slack- 
ers who would permit its downfall? We 
choose to continue down the trail broken by 
the founding fathers. This is no time to 
change over to some other fly-by-night so- 
cialistic scheme, If the vocational training 
measure is gotten through the way the Fed- 
eral Security boys will it, and that principle 
is made to stick, it is only a question of time 
before veterans will be classed with citizens 
fur all other purposes, Their distinction 
as the country’s saviors will be wiped out, 
and they will be listed with other derelicts of 
society. 

This legislation for World War No. 2 dis- 
abled is needed at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Men are now being invalided out 
of the services. They need the chance the 
country owes them to secure their futures 
and it is the responsibility of organized vet- 
erans to get it for them. The veterans’ 
groups can no more carry water on both 
shoulders than others who profess to be the 
veterans’ friends. 

Let us stop temporizing with those who 
speak of vetoes of sound beneficial legislation. 
Since 1933, neither the President nor the 
Congress have failed servicemen. We have 
no thought that they will start now. If a 
veto of a separate measure to effect this pur- 
pose comes, we are confident that the Con- 
gress will attend to that matter as it should. 
Let us put an end to this tug of war and 
get on with the veterans’ program. 


The American Plan for a Reorganized 
World 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Kingsbury Smith, former 
manager of the London International 
News Service Bureau, has for the past 
3 years specialized in State Department 
news. Last year he won the George R. 
Holmes Memorial Award for the best 
reportorial work of 1941, and the Na- 
tional Headliners Club Award for out- 
standing Washington correspondence. 
In the American Mercury of November 
1942, Mr. Smith presented what I be- 
lieve to be the first detailed report to 
the American people of how the present 
administration plans to guarantee free- 
dom from want, freedom from fear, and 
freedom of speech and religion to all 
other nations. 

In the December issue of Reader's 
Digest, under the heading, “The Ameri- 
can plan for a reorganized world,” there 
appeared this article in condensed form. 
I believe everyone in this country can 
thank Mr. Smith for having at last given 
our people a better understanding of 
what is involved in the administration's 
attempt to transform this very practical 
and sordid world into Utopia. 
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Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I insert this article from the Reader's 
Digest in the Recorp with my remarks: 
THE AMERICAN PLAN FOR A REORGANIZED WORLD 

(By Kingsbury Smith) 

(Condensed from the American Mercury) 


Behind the scenes in Washington, a new 
world is being planned for you. If the plans 
materialize, you are to be given a try at run- 
ning the world. You are to try to make it a 
better world and keep it so. 

If you think that defeating the Axis is the 
chief aim of the United States Government's 
foreign policy, you are in for a surprise. 
Smashing the Axis is only the beginning. 
Establishment of a better economic and social, 
as well as political, world order is the main 
objective. 

Uncle Sam is going to help police the world 
as well as feed, house, and clothe great areas 
of it. He hopes the British, Russians, and 
Chinese will act as fellow cops, but if they 
fall asleep on the beat Uncle Sam will swing 
the night stick alone. The administration’s 
post-war planners are convinced that the only 
way to maintain peace permanently is to be 
prepared to enforce it, and their bold inten- 
tion is to prevent any future Hitler-led na- 
tions from becoming strong enough to start 
another such war. 

You will pay e high price in taxation, and 
in your standard of living for the experiment 
of attempting to make this a better world 
in which to live, but the planners believe 
that you will find it worth while; that you 
will certainly find it less costly than the dis- 
turbance of a world war every 20 years. They 
also believe that eventually it will bring you 
lasting prosperity. 

The plans rest on this basic idea: That the 
countries now bound together under the 
name of United Nations shall form the or- 
ganization of a better world order, which 
will have two main objectives: 

To maintain world peace through the com- 
pulsory disermament of the Axis Powers and 
the policing of the world. 

To make membership in the association so 
beneficial that no nation can afford to re- 
main outside. 

The economic benefits to be offered the 
other nations will include: 

1. A system of open trade among the mem- 
ber nations, guaranteeing mnondiscrmina- 
tion in commercial relations. 

2. A fair distribution to all member na- 
tions of sufficient raw materials to meet their 
reasonable peacetime needs. 

3. American financial assistance for essen- 
tial enterprises such as public works pro- 
grams, in those countries which do not pos- 
sess the capital fo such development. 

4. Strict regulation of the supply of com- 
modities among member nations so as to 
protect the interests of consumer countries. 

5. A cooperative movement for the rapid 
expansion of trade among the member na- 
tions to produce materials for markets cre- 
ated by human needs, as in China and India. 

In the sphere of political security, the 
United States will agree to assist those mem- 
ber states which are engaged in forcible re- 
sistance to unprovoked aggression. All other 
member rtates will be pledged to do like- 
wise. 

In return for these benefits, members must 
fulfill the following conditions: 

1. Guarantee to their citizens certain 
fundamental human rights such as freedom 
of speech and religion, freedom from terror, 
and freedom from want. 

2. Solemnly promise to settle all interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful methods of arbi- 
tration, submitting such disputes to an inter- 
national court of justice when direct negotia- 
tion fails. 

3. Agree to drastic limitation of armaments 
under strict international control. 

Any nation which refuses to fulfill these 
conditions and which threatens a member 


state with aggression will immediately be 
subjected to trade discrimination within the 
association, Behind the economic boycott 
will stand the power of Anglo-American naval 
and aerial might, and, it is hoped, the Rus- 
sian army and air force. 

The planners realize that if this better- 
world-order idea is to be successful it must 
include the vanquished as well as the victor 
nations of this war. They believe that, to 
obtain the cooperation and eventually the 
support of the defeated Axis countries, there 
must be a long armistice period—three to five 
years—during which armies of occupation 
will maintain law and order in the van- 
quished nations. This prolonged transition 
from war to peace is to be a cooling-off pe- 
riod for the passions and hatreds on both 
sides. 

The post-war planners hold that one of 
the great mistakes made by the victors in 
the First World War was to permit states- 
men and military leaders to write the peace 
while they were still literally in the heat of 
battle. Those whose minds have been con- 
centrated on the destruction of the enemy 
can hardly be expected to propose a sane 
peace at the moment of their triumph. The 
danger of revolutionary or revenge move- 
ments in the beaten natiors must also pass, 
and their peoples must be convinced of the 
good intentions of the United Nations before 
the armies of occupation can be withdrawn. 

The immediate objectives during the ar- 
mistice period are: 

1. To disarm Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
their satellites completely. 

2. To prevent revolutions in the defeated 
countries. 

3. To arrange swift relief measures, in- 
cluding food and clothing, for the people of 
all the devastated war areas, 

4. To avoid the demobilization of the 
armies of defeated nations until provisions 
have been made for their return to peaceful 
employment. 

5. To make sure that the cessation of hos- 
tilities will not be followed by a continuation 
of economic warfare. 

6. To assist in the establishment of trust- 
worthy governments in the defeated coun- 
tries, which will maintain law and order and 
agree to cooperate with the United Nations 
in the establishment of the better world 
order. 

The Axis Powers will be deprived of weap- 
ons of offensive warfare and of means of 
producing or obtaining them. No promises 
will be given them that they shall ever again 
be permitted to have equality of armaments 
with the United States, Great Britain, or any 
of the other United Nations. In starting two 
world wars Germany has forfeited the right 
to equality of armaments. Japan is a half- 
savage urchin in the family of nations—too 
immature in the ways of civilization to be 
trusted with the dangerous weapons of mod- 
ern warfare for many years to come. 

During the armistice period the defeated 
nations will be permitted to retain only police 
forces, whose weapons will be limited to 
small arms. Two of the principal functions 
of the armies of occupation will be to see 
that these police forces are not converted 
into shock troops by ex-generals or political 
racketeers of the vanquished countries, and 
that military or political cliques are pre- 
vented from organizing underground revenge 
movements. 

It is hoped that the liberal distribution of 
food and clothing in the Axis countries and 
the rapid rehabilitation of the war-wrecked 
areas will eliminate the possibility of chaos 
and win over the common people of Germany, 
Japan, and Italy. Relief will be offered them 
in return for cooperation in the better world 
order. Persons who receive American food 
and clothing will, after the initial stages 
of relief, be obliged to work for it if physi- 
cally able to do so. Since the United States 
will carry the greatest share of this burden, 
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the planners feel that this country shall 
play a leading role in determining the meth- 
ods and terms of relief. 

Because a defeated nation’s discharged sol- 
diers on the loose are ripe for trouble the 
armies of the vanquished are to be put to 
work on rehabilitation projects in their own 
countries until their gradual return to nor- 
mal, productive employment can be ar- 
ranged. The victor nations likewise will 
gradually demobilize their own armies. 

In order to prevent the continuation of 
economic warfare after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, an understanding will be sought 
among the United Nations concerning the 
joint line of policy to be followed by them 
in their trade relations with the defeated 
nations. We don't want the United Nations 
to start underselling in an effort to grab 
markets in the vanquished countries. 

In assisting the establishment of trust- 
worthy governments in the defeated coun- 
tries, American planners will not insist upon 
their adopting our form of democracy. The 
State Department is more realistic than 
that. In the first place, there is too much 
difference of opinion in the world as to what 
constitutes democracy. Soviet Russia con- 
siders herself a democracy. She is not, as 
we understand that doctrine. Nevertheless, 
Russia’s cooperation in the post-war world 
is essential to the success of the better- 
world-order plan. 

Many peoples are not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced in popular government to carry out 
the responsibilities of successful democracy. 
This applies not only to Japan and to India, 
with its extreme religious and caste differ- 
ences, but even to Germany, where a great 
educational campaign will be necessary to 
erase the stamp of Hitlerism from the minds 
of the German people before they are pre- 
pared for as much political freedom as true 
democracy implies. 

The cooperation of governments of non- 
democratic countries will therefore be ac- 
cepted, provided they prove themselves 
capable of maintaining a decent and orderly 
way of life and are sincerely willing to co- 
operate in the better world order. As Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull said, the United 
Nations must “exercise surveillance over ag- 
gressor nations until such time as the latter 
demonstrate their willingness and ability to 
live at peace with other nations.” Some 
Officials in Washington think that this period 
of probation can be terminated in 5 or per- 
haps 10 years. 

The President issued a special Executive 
order making it unmistakably clear that the 
Department o7 State is the chief agency of the 
United States Government to study and draft 
peace plans, although the Treasury and the 
Department of Commerce are also engaged in 
various aspects of the peace planning.’ The 
leading State Department planners are Hull; 
Welles; Assistant Secretary of State Adolf 
Berle, Jr.; Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson; Dr. Herbert Feis, Economic Adviser; 
and Leo Pasvolsky, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary. 

The work is proving no easy task for Sec- 
retary Hull and his associates because of the 
“let’s win the war first” attitude that exists 
here and among our allies. In the case of the 
American people there is almost complete in- 
difference toward post-war plans. In the case 
of some of our leading allies, especially Great 
Britain, it seems deliberate policy to avoid 
definite post-war commitments. The re- 
luctance of some of our allies to discuss in 
specific terms the solution of post-war prob- 
lems does not auger well for the spirit of 
cooperation that should prevail. 

The indifference of the American people is 
causing graver concern than is the reluctance 
of our allies to discuss peace plans, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Sumner Welles. and 
other high officials have warned that, unless 
public opinion stands overwhelmingly behind 
the Government in its international post-war 
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plans, we shall lose the peace this time as we 
lost it the last time. Winning the peace is 
going to be almost as difficult as winning 
the war. 

If we are to win the peace, Hull and his as- 
rociates believe, the plans must be made now. 
The better order they envisage will involve 
both economic and political sacrifices by some 
of our allies, particularly Great Britain and 
the Netherlands. Economically, for instance, 
it will mean the end of the pre-war British 
and Dutch monopoly over raw materials such 
as rubber and tin, and the abandonment of 
empire preferential tariffs. Politically, it will 
mean independence for India, the return of 
Hong Kong to China, a greater measure of 
home rule for the Netherlands East Indies. 
It will mean, too, international—United Na- 
tions—control of such vital points as Singa- 
pore, the Suez Canal, and Gibraltar. 

The planners in Washington maintain that 
it will be easier to persuade our allies to agree 
to sacrifices of this kind now than it will be 
after victory over the Axis has removed the 
threat to their survival. The State Depart- 
ment planners believe, also, that if the better 
world order is to have a chance of success 
it must start functioning the moment hostil- 
ities cease, so that there will be no let-up 
in collaboration. This can be insured only by 
agreeing on peacetime procedures well in ad- 
vance and actually putting them into effect 
as far as possible while the war is still going 
on. 
The entire program rests on the assump- 
tion that a better world order of this sort 
can be established only if the United States 
assumes leadership; it alone will the 
strength, resources, and influence necessary 
for such leadership. 

The most important step so far achieved 
by the American Government is the conclu- 
sion of the so-called Master Lend-Lease 
Agreements with our allies. They go far 
beyond the extension of lend-lease aid. 
They are, in reality, mutual aid and economic 
pacts—not merely for the duration of the 
war, but for all time. 

In the political sphere, they pledge mutual 
aid against aggression. Under the terms of 
the agreements, the American Government 
bas declared that the defense against aggres- 
sion of Great Britain, Soviet Russia, China, 
and the other allies is vital to the defense of 
this country. In return, Britain, Russia, 
and the others promise to continue to “con- 
tribute to the defense of the United States 
of America” and to provide such aid as they 
are “in a position to supply.” The agree- 
ments remain in force “until a date to be 
agreed upon” by the contracting parties. 
Thus is established the basis for permanent 
cooperation among the United Nations to 
suppress war in the future through joint 
action. 

The pledge of economic cooperation em- 
bodied in the agreements is of equally mo- 
mentous importance. In return for Amer- 
ican aid in this war, the other United Nations 
agree to accept Cordell Hull's liberal trade 
principles as the basis for a postwar inter- 
national economic system. They promise 
that the final terms of settlement for the aid 
they have received from this country shall 
include provision for agreed action between 
them and the United States for: 

1. The expansion, by appropriate measures, 
of production, employment and the exchange 
and consumption of goods. 

2. The elimination of all forms of dis- 
criminatory treatment in international com- 
merce. 

3. The reduction of tariffs and other trade 
barriers, 

4. The attainment of the economic objec- 
tives set forth in the Atlantic Charter, in- 
cluding equal access by all States, “great or 
small, victor or vanquished,” to all raw ma- 
terials needed for their economic prosperity. 


Our allies further agree that they will dis- 
cuss with us, “at an early convenient date,” 
the “best means” of attaining these eco- 
nomic objectives. The vague promises made 
by the Allies on Hull's economic policies are 
not as definite as he would like to see them. 
They still leave much to be accomplished. 
There is no unconditional pledge to put the 
policies into effect as soon as the war ends. 
The Allies merely promise that the “final 
terms” of settlement with this country shall 
include “provision for agreed action” to make 
the policies effective. 

Although the promises obtained from the 
Allies in these agreements do not go beyond 
the acceptance of principles, they neverthe- 
less represent a genuine accomplishment. 
Under the terms of the pact signed with us 
on February 23, 1942, the British Government 
agrees, in effect, to abandon after the war 
the Ottawa trade agreements which guaran- 
tee preferential trade treatment to members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
It took months of negotiation and the sub- 
mission of five different drafts before we 
persuaded the British to make these con- 
cessions. 

One of the strongest arguments our officials 
have in seeking acceptance of such American 
peace plans is that they not only are in- 
tended to benefit the world generally, but 
that by accepting them the Allies will cancel 
indebtedness to us for the aid we have ren- 
dered them during this war. That is the 
only price we are asking for our aid—aid 
which, in terms of lend-lease, already has 
reached the rate of 88,000, 000,000 a year. 
Our allies, especially Great Britain, China, 
and Russia, feel that we owe them a great 
deal for having held the front lines while 
we prepared for war. We have agreed to 
take these “intangible” benefits into consid- 
eration in the “final settlement.” 

We are keeping record of all the aid we 
send—the value of every plane we give to 
China, every shipload of materials dispatched 
to Britain, every tank we send to Russia. 
But we do not expeet full repayment in dol- 
lars or in goods. We know that the attempt 
to enforce payment of huge debts and repara- 
tions the last time led to dislocation of the 
entire world monetary system and to the 
repudiation of solemn obligations by debtor 
governments. 

We have said in the Atlantic Charter that 
we want no territorial aggrandizement out of 
this war, therefore we cannot take the land 
of our allies or our enemies in payment. 
What, then, do we want? 

Those who are planning the peace believe 
that what the American people want is a 
world in which they can live fully and enjoy 
lasting peace. Cooperation that will make 
this possible is the price that we are asking 
from our allies in return for canceling the 
material obligations that will be due us when 
victory has been won. 

To those nations that are willing to coop- 
erate with us, we are prepared to continue 
lend-lease aid after the war. Yes; when you 
have bought enough War bonds to win the 
war, you will be asked to buy peace bonds to 
win the peace. You will be told that the 
needs of peace should be no less compelling 
than those of war. You will have rationed 
goods and price ceilings for a long time to 
come. You will be asked to help police the 
world indefinitely and to rehabilitate great 
areas of the world. 

The reward held out to you will be a prom- 
ise of lasting peace; a pledge that the youth 
of the Nation will not be called upon to shed 
its blood every other decade; that your chil- 
dren and your children’s children will have 
a finer world in which to live. The promise 
will be in the nature of an experiment—the 
American experiment in establishing a sane 
society of mankind. 

These are the plans your Government has 
in mind. 
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Statement of Metal Trades Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter and 
statement: 


San Francisco LABOR COUNCIL, 
San Francisco, Calij., January 28, 1943. 
Hon. RICHARD J. WELCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Attached hereto is copy of a 
statement issued by the metal trades unions 
which is self-explanatory. 

The San Francisco Labor Council has ofi- 
cially gone on record as fully approving the 
content of this statement and respectfully 
requests your cooperation in estopping the 
National Labor Relations Board from inter- 
fering with contracts now in existence. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN F. SHELLEY, 
President. 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, 
Secretary. 

We, the undersigned, authorized to speak 
for the shipyard workers, members of our 
local unions and local metal trades councils, 
American Federation of Labor, present this 
statement to all Federal departments charged 
with procurement for th prosecution of the 
war and all civilian and Federal agencies 
charged with the responsibility of furthering 
the war effort, and to the Members of the 
Congress of the United States. 

We are American Federation of Labor trade 
unions who have fully won the right to be 
heard because of the major contributions 
we have made to the war effort. 

It is the undersigned who, acting individ- 
ually and federated in the Pacific Coast Dis- 
trict Metal Trades Council, were the first to 
respond to President Roosevelt's call for 
stabilization in the shipbuilding industry. 
It was our active assistance and final ap- 
proval which made possible the master ship- 
building agreement covering the shipbuild- 
ing industry on the Pacific coast, the first 
agreement of its kind ever entered into in 
the history of American shipbuilding. With 
this cooperative and practical action on our 
part there would not have followed the zone 
standards shipbuilding agreements later on 
entered into on the Atlantic seaboard, the 
Gulf coast, and the Great Lakes. 

When, immediately after the treacherous 
attack on Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt 
called upon the country for the use of all 
machinery, equipment, and industrial build- 
ings 24 hours per day, every day in the year, 
it was the undersigned acting in cooperation 
with their trade-union associates on the 
Pacific coast, who with the Navy Department, 
the Maritime Commission, and the ship- 
builders, negotiated an agreement in Janu- 
ary 1942 placing continuous operation into 
effect in the shipyards of the Pacific coast. 

Since then, with the exception of our fellow 
trade unionists on the Gulf of Mexico, we are 
the only ones in any industry to establish 
continuous production in the war industries, 

In shipbuilding, our contribution to pro- 
duction has been far ahead of all other sec- 
tions of our Nation. We have built the so- 
much-needed ships faster and faster to such 
an extent that our record of production has 
become an inspiration to the Nation and to 
our fellow Americans in the armed forces. 
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Our record of active and intelligent co- 
operation with our employers has won the 
hearty and the public commendation of every 
governmental agency charged with procure- 
ment for war purposes. 

It is true that we must receive wages but 
we have been working for something far more 
important than wages. We are working so 
that free American institutions can be main- 
tained. We are working so that our fellow 
Americans in uniform on all the continents 
of the world and the seven seas shall not 
want for food or munitions for a single day 
because a ship was not launched on time. 

We had an agreement with our Govern- 
ment signed by its representatives that on 
April 1, 1942, if the cost-of-living index 
showed an increase of 5 percent or more, this 
amount would be added to the wage rates 
provided in the master shipbuilding agree- 
ment of the Pacific coast, which was ratified 
in April 1941 and to which the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Maritime Commission, and the 
Office of Production Management were signa- 
tors, as well as the shipbuilders of this coast 
and ourselves, an agreement which when 
signed was declared by our Federal authori- 
ties to be the most constructive action that 
had been taken by labor and by management 
since the war began. 

The cost of living had increased 13.1 per- 
cent on April 1942 We were entitled to the 
increase in wages which had been pledged by 
our Government, but during the year a serious 
condition of spiraling prices had developed. 
The President of the United States informed 
us that it would materially assist him in his 
effort to prevent inflatien if we would agree 
to accept less than the Government had 
pledged itself to give us. By the vote of our 
membership they agreed to a much smaller 
increase in wages than our agreement with 
the Government provided. 

We have been able to accomplish these 
objectives in connection with the war effort 
because for many years the shipyard workers 
of the Pacific coast have been members of 
our American Federation of Labor trade- 
unions, federated in each shipbuilding center 
into local metal-trades councils, who, in turn, 
are federated into the Pacific Coast District 
Metal Trades Council, and for the further 
reason that our international officers have 
cooperated with us and cooperated together in 
helping to work out an industrial policy which 
would be of greatest service to our country. 

Our shipyards, with one or two exceptions, 
on the Pacific coast have been 100 percent 
trade-union even before the beginning of the 
First World War. This coastwide integration 
and unity of organization has now been at- 
tacked and our continuous existence threat- 
ened by an action taken by the National Labor 
Relations Board against the Kaiser Co. ship- 
yards, of Portland, Oreg., and against several 
other shipyards 100 percent American Federa- 
tion of Labor If the policy which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board evidently in- 
tends to put into effect is established, then 
every trade-union agreement which we have 
negotiated with our employers through the 
years is subject to cancelation unless the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has previously 
authorized it. Collective bargaining as our 
trade-unions have carried it on with employ- 
ers will come to an end for all practical 


purposes. 
The National Labor Relations Board is 
pressing a charge that the Kaiser Co. has 
violated the Wagner Act, at the request of 
the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipyard 
Workers, a Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions organization. Should the unconscion- 
able policy of the National Labor Relations 
Board be carried into effect, our agreements 
declared null and void, and the yards turned 
over to the turmoil and dissention and bit- 
terness which a National Labor Relations 
Board election would bring and the National 
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Labor Relations Board stimulate, and should 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations be 
successful in part in any shipyard, it would 
be impossible for them to increase the wages, 
change the hours of labor, or in any other 
way alter the terms of employment and labor 
relations with the management, for these 
are not only covered and fixed by the Gov- 
ernment's participation in the negotiating 
and signing of the master agreement, but 
were definitely determined at a national con- 
ference held in Chicago, Ill, in May 1942, 
which established all of these terms of em- 
ployment for the shipyards of the Nation as a 
whole. 

If the National Labor Relations Board is 
to continue its present policy which has al- 
ready alarmed every Federal agency in Wash- 
ington having to do with the wartime condi- 
tions, there will be let loose upon the Pacific 
coast a struggle between the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which will reach into every 
industrial establishment. To precipitate 
such a conflict is to render the greatest dis- 
service to the Nation in wartime which can 
be conceived. Where management and labor 
enjoy free and cooperative relations and where 
production is greater than that in any other 
portion of the United States, to now inject 
the question pressed forward by the National 
Labor Relations Board is to strike at the very 
vitals of the war effort. No saboteur of the 
Axis Powers could begin to do as much in- 
jury to the production effort as is involved 
in the position now being taken by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

In view of the extraordinary contribution 
which we have made to the war effort we are 
entitled to the support and the protection of 
every Federal agency and the national ad- 
ministration, but at the moment existence of 
our trade-union organization and our agree- 
ments is being threatened by the National 
Labor Relations Board. It is only through 
these organizations of ours we have built up, 
that we can secure the necessary protection. 
We have made sacrifices in our wage rates 
to conform with the President’s request. We 
have abolished all calendar days so that con- 
tinuous production can be carried on. We 
have maintained most cordial and cooperative 
relations with our employers, but even though 
the Nation is at war we cannot, and will not, 
sit idly by and witness the tearing apart of 
the organizations we have built up. We will 
protect the organizations we have formed for 
our self-protection. Unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment can immediately relieve us from the 
threat presented by the position assumed by 
the National Labor Relations Board, we are 
convinced that if forced to stand alone, we 
must withdraw the pledge we have made that 
there will be no stoppage of work on our 
part. 

(Signatures omitted.) 


Is It Another Monkey Wrench? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
press of Tuesday, February 2, carried the 
announcement that War Manpower 
Commission Chief McNutt had notified 
all married registrants that by May 1 
they must either be working in an essen- 
tial job or in uniform. 
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That order was aimed specifically at 
married men with children, and, if my 
understanding of the law is correct, Con- 
gress has never given McNutt or anyone 
else authority to tell men where they 
shall work or to order them into the 
Army if they failed to follow the direc- 
tions of some administrative executive. 

McNutt may have in mind the Pres- 
ident’s order to Montgomery Ward & Co. 
or the President’s decree that salaries 
should be limited to $25,000. It is 
quite evident from the acts of some in 
the administration that they assume 
that, inasmuch as the President is the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
the Navy, his authority is unlimited. 
That assumption is erroneous. 

While the Constitution provides that 
the President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, it also provides that Con- 
gress shall have the power to— 

Raise and support armies * , to 
provide and maintain a Navy; * * * to 
make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces. 


Neither Mr. McNutt nor the President 
himself has any authority whatever to 
determine the number of men who shall 
be sent into the armed forces, nor when 
they shall be sent, nor from what classes 
they shall be drawn, and it is about time 
that this administration began to con- 
fine itself to the exercise of the powers 
granted it. This administration, with 
the war on, will find that it has plenty 
to do in its own sphere of action without 
attempting to usurp the powers of Con- 
gress or to unlawfully regulate the lives 
of the citizens. 

Already this administration has 
brought about a condition where every 
well-informed, thinking, intelligent citi- 
zen knows that there will be a drastic 
shortage of food unless the foolish policy 
of stripping the farms of those who must 
produce food is ended without further 
delay. 

It is quite true that civilians should 
listen to the advice of military experts 
as to the number of men needed in the 
armed forces. It is equally true that 
military experts should listen to civilians 
charged with the production of food and 
munitions and who know something 
about how many men can be fed, armed, 
and maintained on a battle front. 

The havoc wrought by McNutt’s order 
is strikingly illustrated by a telegram re- 
ceived the morning after McNutt issued 
his order. This wire comes from the 
Sturgis Posture Chair Co., which has been 
manufacturing equipment which goes al- 
most exclusively to the armed forces of 
the United States. The wire reads as 
follows: 

Please wire us today stating manufacture 
of wood chairs for Army and Navy and steel 
chairs for shipboard use is considered essen- 
tial production. Such a message from you 
is imperative to keep our organization intact 
after yesterday’s Manpower Commission an- 
nouncement. Many employees threatening 
to leave our employ although practically every 
chair we make is for Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
Air Corps, Maritime Commission, and other 
important agencies. Thanks for your co- 
operation. 
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A reading of the telegram to the Man- 
power Commission and an inquiry as to 
what might be expected resulted in the 
advice that manufacture of furniture of 
any sort or description was not included 
in the list of essential production, not- 
withstanding the fact that the entire 
output was to be used in the war effort, 
and that there was little likelihood of 
furniture being placed on the essential 
list at any time in the near future. 

The result, insofar as the operations 
of the Sturgis Posture Chair Co. and of 
thousands of other industrial plants are 
concerned, is that thousands of em- 
ployees of those industries are in effect 
notified that they must seek other jobs 
or get into the Army. 

Apparently, what McNutt and this ad- 
ministration propose to do is to knock the 
underpinning right out from under the 
foundation of our civilian structure. 
Just where, if the administration de- 
stroys all business which pays taxes, it 
expects to get the billions necessary to 
carry on the war has never yet been an- 
swered. Just how the administration 
expects to carry on the war by destroying 
civilian industry, which supplies the 
armed forces, is another puzzle to many 
of our citizens, who already have been 
brought face to face by rationing with 
the realization that the administration 
has destroyed the foundation upon 
which food production rests by strip- 
ping the farms of our manpower and of 
their machinery. 

Lines of supply are vital to every 
armed force, as everyone with any sense 
well knows. Let this administration 
continues to issue order after order, com- 
pliance with all of which would make it 
impossible to even maintain an army or 
& navy. 

The administration seems to feel that, 
even though the submarines are destroy- 
ing our shipping by the thousands of 
tons; even though the enemy subma- 
rines destroyed by our armed forces are 
being replaced almost as fast as they are 
destroyed, it can still shackle civilian 
operations, build and equip a navy, fur- 
nish transportation, raise and maintain 
an army from three to twelve thousand 
miles away from its base. 

Nor is the foregoing the whole of the 
picture. Men in industries which hereto- 
fore have been considered essential—and 
do not forget that in this particular in- 
stance this company is manufacturing 
equipment for the armed forces—are or- 
dered into other jobs. There are few 
other jobs available in Sturgis, Mich. 
Employees out of jobs there will be forced 
to go to other towns, and when they go 
they may be confronted by the fact that 
those essential wer industries have all 
the employees they need. 

If not confronted by that fact, they 
will beyond question be met by the de- 
mand that, if they want a job in a war 
industry, they firs* cross the palm of a 
union agent with an initiation fee before 
they can go to work. 

This administration, not satisfied with 
compelling the men who are in essential 
war industries to join union organiza- 


tions and pay tribute to those political 
allies of the administration, now follows 
that up by depriving employees of jobs 
and telling them that they must transfer 
to a job where they will be required to 
pay the union politician or racketeer, 
who is almost invariably an administra- 
tion political supporter. 

I would like to ask just what is the 
purpose of this war. Is it to carry the 
“four freedoms” to all the corners of the 
earth? Is it to destroy Hitler and Hiro- 
hito? Or is it to make supreme here in 
America this administration and its po- 
litical allies, the union politicians and 
the union racketeers? 

I wonder if we realize that today the 
administration proposes that the man 
who wants to work in his own town to 
aid the brother or the son who is fight- 
ing in the Solomons or in Africa must 
give up his job, go to another where he 
cannot work until he makes what 
amounts to a political contribution. 

I wonder, too, what the people are 
thinking about this order of McNutt’s 
when they remember that when the de- 
mand was made to draft the 18- and the 
19-year-old boys they were told that that 
would save the fathers with dependent 
children from being forced into the 
Army. 

We get right back to the question of 
whether we are trying to win a war or to 
maintain the so-called social gains. 

That brings me to the point where at- 
tention is called to a situation which 
exists right here in Washington. We 


have an agency or division of the Gov- | 


ernment whose sole function is to place 
and keep in repair airplanes for our 
armed forces. 

This agency has 427 employees, all of 
whom are under civil service. In Janu- 
ary 1943, the month just past, 871 man 
days were lost because of absenteeism. 

Last week we had a snowstorm and on 
January 30, a Saturday, 70 of the 427 
employees laid off, giving all sorts of ex- 
cuses. The day before, Friday the 29th, 
18 percent of the total force was off. 
Now, we all know we had a snowstorm, 
but we have had snowstorms before and 
snowstorms are a common thing in Alas- 
ka and the Aleutians, where our men do 
not lay off. 

To show that the snowstorm was an 
excuse and not a reason for the absentee- 
ism, attention is called to the fact that, 
in an adjoining Government agency, em- 
ploying 165 persons who were not under 
civil service, but one of those individuals 
was off—and that because of sickness— 
on Friday, and none was absent on Sat- 
urday. 

What is the cause of this deplorable 
condition? It is due to the fact that here 
in Washington the people do not yet 
realize the meaning of war. To all too 
many war means higher salaries, higher 
Wages, more money to spend. 

Under the law, these Federal employees 
who are under civil service, have 30 days 
vacation and 15 days sick leave each 
year; and, if they lay off they still draw 
their pay for those 45 days. Each em- 
ployee can lay off 3% days each month 
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and still be paid in full and still, under 
the new ruling, be paid overtime, even 
though not on the job. 

At the agency to which I referred and 
where 427 employees are engaged in work 
vital to the war, work on all kinds of air- 
craft, during January in that one de- 
partment 190 man-days were lost because 
the employees were taking part of their 
annual leave, and for every one of the 
190 days the employees received full pay. 

Four hundred and fifty-eight man- 
days were lost because of alleged sickness, 
and for that lost time the employees 
received full pay. z 

Two hundred and fifty-four days were 
lost because of so-called emergencies, 
Under the law, for time lost because of 
these so-called emergencies, which may 
includ anything from a flat tire to an 
automobile stuck in the snow, the em- 
ployees were paid in full. 

this one department, in the month 
of January, where 427 employees were 
supposed to be at work, 902 man-days 
were lost and for every one of the man- 
days lost, the Government paid full time 
and, for a portion of the time, pay and a 
half. 

With a war on, is it not long past time 
that this Congress gets its mind off of 
social reforms, pressure groups, and in- 
sist upon the passage and the sensible 
administration of a few acts which will 
increase our war efforts? 


Protein Feeds for Livestock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include Concurrent 
Resolution No. 10, adopted by the Fiftieth 
General Assembly of Iowa, now in session 
at Des Moines, Iowa, on January 28 and 
29, relating to the subject of protein 
feeds in connection with the increased 
production of pork, beef, poultry, and 
other livestock in the war effort: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 10 

Whereas Claude R. Wickard is Secretary of 
Agriculture, and there has been a demand 
by the United States Government for in- 
creased production of food in the war effort; 
and 

Whereas the progress of increased produc- 
tion is retarded by lack of protein feeds neces- 
sary to provide balanced rations for live- 
stock; and 

Whereas the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has protein feeds available in this terri- 
tory, which should be immediately released 
to aid in meeting the demand for increased 
production; and 

Whereas the 1938 Yearbook of Agriculture 
emphasizes the fact that protein feeds to 
supplement the feed of home-grcwn grains 
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are necessary in the economical production 
of pork, beef, and poultry: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House con- 
curring), That Claude R. Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, be requested to immediately re- 
lease and make available to the farmers of 
Iowa, protein feeds, especially soybean mea, 
to supplement the home-grown 
connection with the increased Bob cor on 
and feeding of pork, beef, poultry, and other 
livestock necessary in the war effort, and that 
the Secretary of the Senate is hereby author- 
ized and directed to mail a copy of this 
resolution to Claude R. Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Senator Guy M. GILLETTE, to Senator 
GEORGE A. Wiso, and each Member from 
Iowa in the National House of Representa- 
tives. 


Power Development in Quebec 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day’s issue of the New York Times car- 
ries a report of an unprecedented power 
development in northern Quebec that 
should attract the attention of the peo- 
ple of the entire Nation. I am inserting 
that article as a part of these remarks. 

While I am highly in favor of Quebec 
developing her own water power just as 
I am in favor of our developing the water 
power of this Nation, yet I am somewhat 
disappointed that this great project is 
not to belong to the people of Quebec 
instead of to the aluminum monopoly. 

While we have been quibbling over the 
question of developing the water power 
on the St. Lawrence, the Connecticut, 
Coosa, the Savannah, the White, the 
Cumberland, and other streams through- 
out this country, it seems that this de- 
velopment has gone so far as to be near- 
ing completion, under the most adverse 
circumstances. 

You will note that it will produce firm 
power to the amount of 970,000 horse- 
power which would be more than 8,400,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours a year—to say 
nothing of the secondary power, or flood 
water power, amounting to 230,000 horse- 
power. 

One of the most astonishing statements 
in this whole article is the paragraph 
which reads: 

Not the least amazing thing about it is 
that it is already paid for. The $65,900,000 
cost of the new plant was financed by the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada out of contracts 
for sales of aluminum to Britain and the 
United States, which were in some measure 
paid for in advance so as to encourage this 
enormous new power development so essen- 
tial to war. 


It seems to me that if the United States 


can afford to help finance a project of 
this kind under these circumstances, it 


can afford to assist our own people in 
developing the water power of this Nation 
for the benefit of our own people now, and 
for centuries to come. 

The article referred to reads as follows: 


New Power PLANT Gives QUEBEC LEAD—SHIP- 
SHAW RIVALS BOULDER Dau WIrrH 1,200,000 
HorsEPOWER—ALLIED Units Tor Worip 
Ourrur—SecrEcy Marks BuILDING—ALUMI- 
NUM Co. FLIES IN MEN AND MACHINERY— 
Jos BEGUN IN OCTOBER 1941, NEARS FINISH 


ALBANY, January 30.—Up in the back re- 
gions of Quebec Province a power develop- 
ment is nearing completion that rivais 
Boulder Dam both in guaranteed power and 
speed of construction. For many months it 
has been a “hush-hush” war mystery not to 
be written about. But strange tales circu- 
lated in Quebec Province about how the work 
was being carried on in temperatures 30 de- 
grees below zero, of the blasting of 18,000 
cubic yards of solid rock, of the big dam at 
Lake Manouan, 170 air-line miles up in the 
wilderness, where there is no railroad and no 
road, so that everything. men, horses, and 
thousands of tons of equipment, including 
bulldozers, trucks, and steam shovels had 
to be fiown in. 

Now the mystery has been disclosed and the 
Shipshaw power development on the upper 
waters of the Saguenay River has been pre- 
sented as another of the world’s wonders. 

Not the least amazing thing about it is that 
it is already paid for. The $65,900,000 cost 
of the new plant was financed by the Alumi- 
num Co. of Canada out of contracts for sales 
of aluminum to Britain and the United 
States, which were in some measure paid for 
in advance so as to encourage this enormous 
new power development so essential to war 

Already it is in partial operation and by 
November it will have a capacity of 1,200,000 
horsepower, which is only a little less than 
that of Boulder Dam. But to that figure 
should be added the present production of 
Chute a Caron with 300,000 horsepower built 
in 1931 and the Isle Maligne plant with 540,- 
000 horsepower, so that this district can claim 
to be by far the largest electric-power-pro- 
duction area in the world, with a total of 
2,040,000 horsepower. 

BEGUN IN OCTOBER 1941 


The building of the new plant was begun 
on October 1, 1941 It has been rushed along 
through two intensely cold winters, employ- 
ing at the peak 10,595 men with a maximum 
pay roll of $1,771,000 per month. Now the 
number has been reduced to some 3,000, with 
some being released every day. Some of the 
construction figures are: 

Total excavation necessary, 5,731,000 cubic 


Concrete used, 1,024,000 cubic yards. 
Reinforcing steel, 14,109,120 pounds. 
Dynamite used, 3,240,000 pounds. 

(Of the dynamite, 83,000 pounds were 
used in one shot to clear the rock plug be- 
tween the canal and the Saguenay River.) 

Concrete mixing capacity, 7,800 cubic yards 
@ day. 

These figures will tell experts something 
of the work that has been done in this re- 
markably short period of time. Another fact 
about this new plant is that it willfurnish 
approximately one-fifth of all the electrical 
energy generated in Canada, sufficient to light 
every home on the North American Conti- 
nent. It will give far more power than 
Canada would have obtained from the St. 
Lawrence waterways scheme and approxi- 
mately as much as that obtained from Ni- 
agara by both the Canadian and United 
States plans. 

One feature that is regarded as clinching 
the superiority of Shipshaw over Boulder 
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Dam is that it will have an exceptionally high 
rate of firm power as compared to its total 
installed capacity. Even under most un- 
favorable conditions it will guarantee a firm 
of 970,000 horsepower. This is due to flows 
from the 400-square-mile Lake St. John, a 
few miles higher up, and drains a watershed 
of 28,000 square miles, while the anciliary 
dams being built away up in the wilderness 
conserve the waters entering the lake. 

One of these huge storage basins at the 
conjunction of Lake Menouan and River 
Manouan is now a lake of 100 square miles, 
about one-fourth of the size of Lake St. 
John. At Passe Dangereuse (so-called be- 
cause the rapids are so fast that neither In- 
dian nor white man has ever run them and 
lived) a lake 75 miles long has been formed. 

FIVE DAMS IN HUGE GORGE 

At Shipshaw itself the rushing waters of the 
Saguenay River were almost literally picked 
up, transported over a huge rock barrier 
separating the river from the canal and laid 
neatly down to run through a gorge a mile 
and a half long. Cut mainly through rock, 
this gorge has five big dams with two side 
wings, the equivalent of dams. It is 300 feet 
wide at its narrowest point and at least 35 
feet deep, big enough to take an oceangoing 


Some of the dams are 130 feet high. The 
head block at the main powerhouse is 208 
feet high, with a drop greater than that at 
Niagara Falls. It has 12 steel headgates for 
controlling the flow of water which is carried 
into the turbines through 6 tunnels, each 
80 feet in diameter. These were excavated 
through solid rock and lined with concrete. 

The big powerhouse, 800 feet long, will 
consist of 12 generating units, 2 of which 
have been operating for some weeks. The 
rated capacity of each of these units was 
originally about 85,000 horsepower, but with 
improvements to water-wheel runners now 
under way, each will actually generate 100,000 
horsepower. 

The vast project is, of course, that of the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada and its associates. 
The Aluminum Laboratories were the con- 
sulting engineers for Shipshaw, with H. G. 
Acres & Co., of Niagara Falls, doing the plan 
work. The Aluminum Co. of Canada super- 
vised the construction, with the Foundation 
Co, of Canada as the general contractors. 

At Passe Dangereuse, the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada did the planning, with the Dufresne 
Construction Co. doing the work, and the 
Shawinigan Construction Co. as consultants. 

SOUTHERNER DIRECTS WORK 

McNeely DuBose, manager of the power 
branch of the Aluminum Co. of Canada, was 
the directing genius of the development. A 
big southerner, still retaining his drawl, com- 
paratively young and forceful, he is given 
much credit for the achievement. 

A. O. (Paddy) Hawes was the resident 
engineer for the company on the spot, with 
R. F. Oglivy the resident engineer at Passe 
Dangereuse. They were the men who kept 
the pace of construction up, who ironed out 
difficulties and overcame others. 

What about this power after the war? 
Developed for war purposes, can it be used 
in peacetime? Frankly, authorities here are 
doubtful if it can all be used immediately 
after the war on peacetime work. But, on 
the long-term basis, they are optimistic. 

They believe the war has opened up the 
field for light metals and that they will be 
utilized more and more in automobiles and 
other machines, as well as in civilian air- 
craft. If this development takes place to a 
sufficient extent, the problem of disposing of 
the electrical energy will be solved, it is con- 
tended. 

Further, the power lines in Quebec are now 
integrated. Shawinigan power can be sent 
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down to Montreal, and Saguenay power into 
Shawinigan. Thus, if there is a big indus- 
trial development in lower Quebec, much of 
the Saguenay power could be used by this 
interrelated transmission system, with it re- 
placing other energy used comparatively 
nearby and the other power transmitted 
somewhere else. But, in the meantime, all 
the Saguenay power is vital, and is playing 
no small part in winning the war. 

In fact, there are enthusiasts who go so 
far as to assert the war will be won on the 
Saguenay. 


Labor Disturbance in the San Francisco 
Bay Area 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on the 21st of January I ad- 
dressed the House in connection with a 
serious labor dispute that has existed in 
the San Francisco Bay area shipyards. 
During the course of my remarks I took 
occasion to criticize the Secretary of 
Labor for her lack of action in dealing 
with that problem. She apparently is 
not used to being criticized, because she 
has addressed a three-and-a-half page 
letter to me and requests that I have it 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to place- Madam Perkins’ letter in 
the Record, together with my reply 
thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


DEPARTMENT or LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
“Washington, January 28, 1943. 
The Honorable JoHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: I have 
Tead your speech concerning the labor situ- 
ation in the shipbuilding and ship-repair 
industry in the San Francisco Bay area and 

the comments of your colleagues which are 
contained in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD dated 
January 21, 1943, on page 298. There are 
certain comments which 1 should like to 
make with the request that you make these 
comments a part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

You refer to an articlè which appeared in 
the San Francisco Examiner, which is as 
follows: 

“From an indisputably reliable source, it 
was learned that a union spokesman had dis- 
missed the matter by explaining offhandedly 
that ‘Secretary Perkins told us, in a phone 
call from Washington, not to do anything 
until her representatives got here, so we just 
didn’t go to the conference with the admiral 
and the general, ” 

In my telephone conversation on Friday, 
January 1, with Messrs. Hook, Dillon, and 
Smith, who are the union leaders in question, 
I requested that the members of local union 
1034, of which Mr. Smith is a representative, 
work in the shipyards on the following Sat- 
urday and Sunday and to do nothing with 
regard to demanding double time or sus- 
pending or fining members who had worked 


on Sundays without continued overtime un- 
til our representatives got there and tould 
help clear up the situation. I stated I was 
dispatching a representative from my office 
for the purpose of clearing up the dispute 
which then existed and explained to them 
the provisions of zone standards under the 
shipbuilding stabilization agreement and its 
relation to Executive Order 9240. 

You quote a Navy spokesman as follows: 

“At twelfth district naval headquarters, 
spokesmen for the Navy, most vitally inter- 
ested in the effects of the machinists’ work 
stoppage, had no official word of the Labor 
Department's agents’ arrival, said ‘they ap- 
parently did not see fit to take us into their 
confidence.“ 

As a matter of fact, my representatives 
were accompanied by a representative of the 
commandant of the twelfth naval district, 
from Washington, D. C., to San Francisco, 
Calif. They traveled by plane and were 
forced down at Pittsburgh where they spent 
the week end. During these several days to- 
gether the Navy representative acquainted 
them with the situation and showed them 
certain reports which he had in his posses- 
sion. After arriving in San Francisco, my 
representatives were in daily contact with 
Admiral Greenslade and members of his staff. 
Duriag a conference witi the 28 machinists 
who had stopped work a telephonic com- 
munication was made by my representatives 
and the leaders of these 28 men to a repre- 
sentative of the Navy, who was instrumental 
in causing them to return to work. 

The news item to which you refer was 
brought to the attention of Admiral Green- 
slade, who promptly issued a release to the 
press, the pertinent part of which is as fol- 
lows: 

; “GREENSLADE DENIAL 

“Meanwhile, Vice Admiral John W. Green- 
slade, commandant of the twelfth naval 
district, said reports that labor officials ‘ap- 
parently did not see fit’ to take the Navy into 
their confidence were erroneous. 

A representative of the commandant 
who was returning from Washington flew to 
San Francisco on the same plane with Robert 
T. Amis and C. R. Reynolds, Jr., of the De- 
partment of Labor, the admiral's announce- 
ment said, adding that the agents arrived 
here prior to any official word concerning 
them.’ 

IN COOPERATION 


“Admiral Greenslade said the Navy and the 
Labor Department men ‘are at present work- 
ing in full cooperation“ 

This item is quoted from the San Francisco 
Call Bulletin, dated January 6, 1943. 

In your speech you stated: 

“I have just this criticism to make of the 
Secretary of Labor: This situation has been 
fomenting out there for something like a 
year and a half. I cannot understand why 
Madam Perkins had to wait until this good 
moment before sending her representatives 
out to attempt to settle it. She should have 
had her representatives there long ago trying 
to prevent these disturbances and not wait 
until they have actually occurred before 
taking action.” 

As you know, there are many jurisdic- 
tional disputes among the unions in the 
shipbuilding field on the Pacific coast, which 
disputes are followed closely by this De- 
partment, largely through the conciliation 
service, with a view to preventing stoppages. 
As you undoubtedly know, the shipbuilding 
stabilization agreement was effected in the 
summer of 1941, and under this agreement 
the shipbuilding stabilization committee has 
had major responsibility for the settlement 
of disputes in that field. I do not mean to 
imply that the Department of Labor has no 
responsibility in that field, but to indicate to 
you that we welcome supervision of that 
committee and try to assist them and to 
adjust such disputes or problems as seem to 
exist outside their opportunities for prompt 
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settlement. In this instance our San Fran- 
cisco representative of the conciliation sery- 
ice was in elose touch with the situation and 
did all possible to prevent stoppage of work. 
When this did occur, I took immediate steps 
which were successful in causing those ma- 
chinists who had not worked on the previous 
Sunday to return to their jobs on the follow- 
ing Sunday. The 28 machinists who had 
been suspended from the union because they 
worked on one Sunday contrary to orders of 
the union were also returned to working 
status following intervention of our special 
agents. The problems of legal rights und 
obligations of these unions not parties to the 
shipbuilding stabilization agreement and 
their duties under this agreement and uncer 
Executive Order No. 9240 were cleared up and 
regular work resumed. My representatives 
arrived in San Francisco around midnight 
Monday, and on the following Thursday 24 
of the men were back to work, and on the 
following Saturday the remaining 4 returned. 

So much has been said about this dispute 
by the local California press and other 
sources that 1 think it would be well for you 
to have the facts. Briefly, they are as follows: 

(a) Under date of September 9, 1942, the 
President issued Executive Order No. 9240, 
which reads, in part, as follows: 

V. All Federal departments and agencies 
affected by this order shall refer to the Sec- 
retary of Labor for determination questions 
of interpretation and application arising 
hereunder. In any industry or occupation in 
which the Secretary finds that a wage stabil- 
ization agreement approved by a Government 
department or agency is operating satistac- 
torily, or in any industry or occupation in 
which the Secretary fihds that the nature and 
exigencies of operations make such action 
necessary or advisable for the successful pros- 
ecution of the war, the Secretary may 
determine that any or all of the provisions 
of this order shall not apply to such industry 
or occupation or to any classes of employees 
therein.” 

(b) Under date of September 28, 1942, the 
Chairman of the Shipbuilding Stabilization 
Committee requested that the application of 
Executive Order No. 9240, as it affects the 
shipbuilding and ship-repair industry. be 
temporarily stayed for a period of 60 days 
from October 1, 1942, to permit the Ship- 
building Stabilization Committee to satisfac- 
torily adapt, amend, and conform existing 
zone standards agreements affecting ship con- 
struction and repair, and their amendments, 
and the Pacific Coast District Metal Trades 
Council master agreement relating to the 
provisions of Executive Order No. 9240. 

(e) Under date of September 30, 1942, I 
granted the stay requested by the Chairman 
of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee. 

(d) On November 28, 1942, the Chairman 
of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committce 
requested a further temporary stay until Jan- 
uary 31, 1943. 

(e) On November 29, 1942, I granted a 
further temporary stay to expire on January 
31, 1943. 

Copies of these are attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES PERKINS. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1943. 
Hon. FRANCES PERKINS, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran MADAME SECRETARY: I have for ac- 
knowledgment your letter of January 28 with 
reference to my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor of January 21 on the shipyard labor 
situation in the San Francisco Bay area. 

You request that I make your comments a 
part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. This I 
shall gladly do. However, I shall also ask 
to have my reply to your communication 
printed in the Recor at the same time. In 
my reply I intend to comment on each of the 
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points raised by you so that there will be no 
misunderstanding of the facts involved. 

Your first reference is to an article which 
appeared in the San Francisco Examiner con- 
cerning the failure of Messrs. Hook, Dillon, 
and Smith to meet with Vice Admiral Green- 
slade and General DeWitt at the latter’s re- 
quest. Your paragraph on this subject fails 
to explain why the three union agents in 
question refused to attend a conference that 
was arranged by the ranking Army and Navy 
officers on the Pacific coast to discuss the 
very pertinent question of permitting the 
members of two local machinist's unions to 
return to work on critical and essential war- 
production jobs. 

A letter on this phase of the situation which 
I have received from the Navy Department 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“The Navy Department was informed on 
January 2, 1943, that arrangements for a 
meeting on January 1, in the commandant's 
office was communicated to Messrs. Harry 
Hook and E. F. Dillon, business agents of 
Local 68, and Mr. James P. Smith, business 
agent of Local 1304, but that these union 
representatives did not appear as requested.” 

Purthermore, I should like to know just 
why it was necessary for you to call Messrs. 
Hook, Dillon, and Smith by long distance 
after the President of the United States had 
directed them by wire to have their respective 
unions return to work. For further clarifica- 
tion I should like to quote the President’s 
wire at this point: 

“I am informed by Army, Navy, and Mari- 
time Commission that actions of your union 
are seriously interfering with vital war pro- 
duction and have delayed shipments of men 
and supplies to fighting fronts because, con- 
trary to the action of practically all other 
labor, you have refused to abide by agree- 
ments for work on Saturdays and Sundays 
and to comply with measures established to 
prevent unnecessary migration of labor. 

“You are directed to conform with the 
amended Pacific coast shipbuilding and ship- 
repair stabilization agreements and to anti- 
migration measures adopted and generally 
operating in San Francisco Bay area.” 

I think you will have to agree with me, 
Madame Secretary, that there is nothing 
ambiguous about President Roosevelt's mes- 
sage. It is a direct order to the two union 
organizations involved to return to work and 
to conform to the Pacific coast shipbuilding 
and ship-repair stabilization agreements. 
Why, then, did you contact these union 
representatives by phone, prior to the arrival 
of the President's wire? To whom are they 
primarily responsible—the Commander in 
Chief, or the Secretary of Labor? 

In your second reference you state: “You 
quote a ‘Navy spokesman’ as follows:“. That 
is incorrect. I was again quoting from a 
newspaper article—page 300 of the RECORD. 
However, that is inconsequential. The main 
point is that I was attempting to establish 
the fact that your representatives were not 
working in close cooperation with Admiral 
Greenslade and his staff while they were in 
San Francisco. You say otherwise. 

The fact of the matter is, that during the 
6 days your representatives spemt in San 
Francisco they had one personal conference 
with Admiral Greenslade, one personal con- 
ference and not over four telephone conver- 
sations with his labor-regulations officer. Ap- 
parently we just don’t agree on what consti- 
tutes close cooperation. 

Your third reference is to my statement 
that: 

“I have just this criticism to make of the 
Secretary of Labor: This situation has been 
fomenting out there for something like a 
year and a half. I cannot understand why 
Madame Perkins had to wait until this good 
moment before sending her representatives 
out to attempt to settle it. She should have 
had her representatives there long ago trying 


to prevent these disturbances and not wait 
until they have actually occurred before 
taking action.” 

In spite of your argument I can see no 
good reason for withdrawing my criticism. 
It is my personal opinion that you, as Sec- 
retary of Labor, have been extremely remiss 
in your duties as far as the two machinists’ 
locals under discussion are concerned. For 
over a year and a half they have refused to 
conform to agreements that are considered 
binding by all other labor in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. The “problems of legal rights 
and obligations of these unions” should have 
been cleared up long ago, not after their 
failure to work on certain days had resulted 
in actually delaying the sailing of convoys 
with essential supplies for our fighting men. 

Finally, I must say that it was kind of you 
to furnish me with the facts in connection 
with the dispute under consideration. How- 
ever, they are superfluous. I had the facts 
when I made my remarks to the House of 
Representatives on January 21. In addi- 
tion to the information which I have ob- 
tained from the various Government de- 
partments involved, I spent a week in San 
Francisco last December personally inquiring 
into the entire situation. 

It was not good then. It is not good now. 
The question is, what are you going to do 
about it? 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Z. ANDERSON. 


House Concurrent Resolution, House of 
Representatives of the State of North 
Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am print- 
ing House Concurrent Resolution F, in- 
troduced by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Twenty-eighth Legislative Assem- 
bly of North Dakota, memoralizing the 
United States House of Representatives 
to adopt and pass House Resolution 38, 
introduced by me on January 8, 1943, 
which has for its purpose directing the 
Committee on Agriculture to make a 
study and investigation of the present 
system of marketing, transportation, and 
distribution of farm products from rural 
areas through the various marketing 
agencies to the ultimate consumer: 


Whereas the economic security of this Na- 
tion depends primarily upon the economic 
security of those engaged in agriculture; and 

Whereas the welfare and rehabilitation of 
the entire world is going to be dependent to a 
large extent upon American agriculture; and 

Whereas the recent rise in food costs has 
been due almost entirely to increases accru- 
ing after the products have left the farmer or 
producer, and before reaching the ultimate 
consumer, and have not been reflected in the 
income of the farmer: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring), That this legislative assembly 
of North Dakota respectfully memorialize 
the United States House of Representatives to 
adopt and pass House Resolution 38, direct- 
ing the Committee on Agriculture to make a 
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study and investigation of the present system 
of marketing, transportation, and distribu- 
tion of farm products from rural areas 
through the various marketing agencies to 
the ultimate consumer; be it further 
Resolved, That attested copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the United States House of 
Representatives, and to Hon. H. P. FULMER, 
chairman of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Representative C. T. Olson, chairman 
of the agriculture committee, North Da- 
kota House of Representatives, in sub- 
mitting a copy of the resolution above 
referred to, states: 

I want to congratulate you on your effort 
to improve on our obsolete marketing and 
distributing system. A continually widening 
spread between producer and consumer will 
eventually wreck the whole system. I wish 
you luck in your efforts. 


It may be of interest to you and the 
Members of Congress that I am receiving 
letters from every section of the country, 
endorsing my proposal, and that many of 
the legislatures of the country are pass- 
ing resolutions in line with that passed 
by the North Dakota House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The major problem confronting farm- 
ers, as well as consumers, today is the 
manner in which farm products are 
marketed and distributed. Under the 
present system, farmers, operating as 
individuals, are in a hopeless and help- 
less position in demanding fair prices 
for their products. On the other hand, 
in that, under the present system, farm 
products are marketed and distributed 
through various middlemen, all of whom 
are interested in profits, the consumers 
at the other end of the line who are 
called upon to pay high fixed prices for 
farm products, are just about in the 
same position that the farmers of this 
country are in, under the present waste- 
ful and disgraceful marketing and dis- 
tributing system. 


Resolution of Lions’ Club of Riverton, 
Wyo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following resolution, which 
was adopted by the Lions’ Club, of River- 
ton, Wyo:, which resolution deals with the 
waste of taxpayers’ Money, Manpower, 
and materials in relation to the handling 
of information from, and operations of, 
the Office of Price Administration. 

I firmly believe that the matters and 
opinions set forth in this resolution cor- 
rectly reflect the sentiments of most of 
the people of the State I have the honor 
to represent. In fact, I have correspond- 
ence almost daily, calling my attention to 
the fact that certain departments of gov- 
ernment seem to be obsessed with the idea 
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that the more money they spend and 
the more men they employ to spend it, 
the more important they become. 

Frankly, the people do not like it, and 
are demanding the elimination of unnec- 
essary agencies and the discontinuance 
of unnecessary peacetime expenditures. 
They are looking to this Congress for re- 
lief. Our people are intensely patriotic, 
and are.100 percent behind the war 
effort, and will not object to wartime 
or necessary expenses. They have the 
privilege and right to complain about 
expenditures that are wholly unneces- 
Sary or serve no useful purpose. 

The matters set forth in the following 
resolution clearly and concisely express 
the thoughts and minds of our people: 


Whereas the shortage of manpower and 
waste of taxpayers’ money has become a seri- 
cus matter to our whole Nation, we desire to 
call to the attention of our congressional 
delegation in Washington the waste of such 
manpower and money as is shown by a meet- 
ing recently held in Riverton. 

This meeting was held for the purpose of 
informing businessmen in regard to the rules 
and regulations of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Both Lander and Riverton busi- 
nessmen were asked to attend, making neces- 
sary a 50-mile trip for those attending from 
Lander. 

Not one but three Office of Price Admin- 
istration representatives were present, and 
when the meeting was over only such infor- 
mation was had as was presented in a pam- 
phlet distributed i.t the meeting. This could 
as well have been mailed. 

We deplore such waste of needed manpower, 
which should be devoted to better advantage 
in other more vital war effort. 

We further protest against the waste of 
taxpayers’ money in sending three represent- 
atives when one would have been more than 
sufficient. No doubt they are well paid and 
travel on mileage and expenses. We also pro- 
test on the waste of vital rubber and gasoline 
caused by the apparently unnecessary trip 
of the Lander businessmen: Be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Senators O'MAHONEY and RoB- 
ERTSON and to Representative Barrerr at 
Washington, D. C., and to T. C. Tonkin, Office 
of Price Administration director at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 


Resolution of Citizens of Kimball County, 
Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution from Kimball County 
presented to me to be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Nebraska 
residing in the Kimball territory, do hereby 
pledge our wholehearted support to the war 
effort and especially in the production of 
foodstuffs so vital to the feeding of the armed 
forces of the United States. To this end we 
respectively petition our Members in Con- 
gress to support the following program: 


1. That the present administration, insofar 
as it can be done, guarantee adequate labor 
for the harvesting of crops especially pota- 
toes. 

2. That the rationing of new farm ma- 
chinery now in the hands of retail dealers 
be handled exclusively by local rationing 
boards. 

3. That necessary fuel, including gasoline, 
be assured the producer. 

4. That the present deferment of necessary 
farm workers subject to selective service be 
continued in accordance with the latest regu- 
lations. 

5. That farm prices either be raised in 
order to enable the farmer to pay wages com- 
petitive with defense industries or the scale 
of wages in defense industries be lowered in 
order that the farms be not robbed of vital 
manpower. 

6. That necessary parts for machinery be 
allocated sufficient to accomplish increased 
production. 

7. Elimination of excess profits between 
food producer and consumer. 

8. Elimination of trade barriers between 
States for the duration of the war. 

9. Elimination of all nonessential Govern- 
ment spending. 

(Signatures omitted.) 


Increased Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following letter I wrote 
to Secretary of Agriculture Wickard: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. February 2, 1943. 
Hon. CLAUDE R. WicKarp, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SecreTary: Your recent an- 
nouncement of the new farm acreage goals 
that it will be necessary for this Nation to 
achieve in the near future if essential sup- 
plies of food and fiber are to be made avail- 
able to our people and to our alliés, brings out 
very forcefully the importance of the irri- 
gated lands in the Western States to any pro- 
posal for increase of food and fiber crops. 

It is my belief that the irrigated lands of 
the Western States offer the greatest oppor- 
tunity for meeting the increased demands 
for food and fiber, not only because of the di- 
versity of crops made possible by irrigation, 
but on account of the high crop production 
per acre that comes from the rich soils of 
the irrigated valleys. 

I believe it is timely to again call your 
attention to the possibilities that exist for 
increased production of food and fiber that 
would be made possible by the early comple- 
tion of the Central Valley water project of 
California. Some 20,000,000 acres of ex- 
tremely fertile land would benefit from the 
completion of this great reclamation proi- 
ject. Ten of the first seventy agricultural 
counties in the United States are situated in 
this area and the other ten counties located 
in California’s Central Valley rank high in 
their productive capacity per acre. 

The irrigation dam at Friant, which is de- 
signed to serve the five southern counties, 
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namely, Kern, Tulare, Kings, Fresno, and 
Madera, with a supplemental water supply, 
is virtually completed, lacking only the con- 
trol gates. The irrigation canals, the Friant- 
Kern and the Madera, can be built with a very 
minimum of critical material so that they 
will be adequate to convey available water 
to the fertile lands for the duration. 

The Shasta Dam, second largest concrete 
dam ever to be built, will be completed early 
in 1944. The water it is designed to conserve 
for irrigation needs, like those from the Fri- 
ant Dam, will continue to waste to the sea 
umess the Delta Cross Channel and the Men- 
dota Canal are built to convey it to the 
hundreds of thousands of acres of highly 
productive land that but waits for this water 
to produce in very substantial quantity the 
products now so desperately required. 

You realize, of course, that besides the 
soil, climate, etc., required for producing a 
crop, that the lands in the western half of 
the United States must have one other thing, 
without which all the others are useless; 
that essential thing is a supplemental water 
supply that must be provided by means of 
irrigation. 

I am convinced that the records of your 
Department. will bear out the fact that these 
irrigated lands will provide in increased pro- 
duction such vast quantities of essential 
food, fiber, and rubber that those reclama- 
ticn projects now partly constructed should 
be completed as rapidly as possible with the 
minimum use of essential materials. The 
demand for foods will exist long after the 
war is over and every month of delay in 
again getting construction under way on 
those projects now curtailed will mean un- 
told suffering and loss of human life that 
otherwise could have been prevented. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. ELLIOTT. 


Move the Capital West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, my remarks 
recalling when the White House was in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota in the 
summer of 1927 were prompted by the 
following editorial in the Washington 
Times-Herald of January 30, 1943, which 
I place in the Record under permission 
given: 

MOVE THE CAPITAL 


Maj. Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift, who 
commanded the Marines on Guadalcanal 
from August 7 till the Army took over re- 
cently, is back in this country. In Wash- 
ington day before yesterday, General Vanue- 
grift told reporters part of what he thinks 
about the Guadalcanal fight and the troops 
engaged. 

VANDEGRIFT ON THE JAPS 


No soldiers in the world are braver than 
ours, Our boys are more inventive and re- 
sourceful than the Japs. But, says Vande- 
grift, the Japs are excellent fighters. In ad- 
dition, they are so fanatical that “the Jap 
soldier won't surrender until he is practically 
unconscious from wounds. Most of those we 
captured were so badly wounded they were 
unable to kill themselves.” 

All of which moves us to suggest that the 
Capital of the United States be t.ansferred 
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from Washington to some point in the Mid- 
dle West—maybe on one of the many beauti- 
ful Minnesota or Wisconsin lakes. 

OUTWORN CAPITAL 


When Washington was built on a swamp 
site to be our Capital City, it was logically 
located in about the middle of the Thirteen 
Original States of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

The Nation's geographical center now, how- 
ever, is Centropolis, Kans., and its popula- 
tion center is just outside Carlisle, Ind. 

Washington has one of the country’s worst 
climates in the summer; and in winter, too. 
It is one of the country’s worst laid-out cities 
for modern automobile traffic, with its east- 
west and north-south streets hashed up by 
avenues radiating like spokes from the Cap- 
itol and the White House. 

The city’s original planners doted on Greek 
architecture. Result: Large numbers of low, 
sprawling buildings, in which you have to 
walk miles to get where you want to go, in- 
stead of letting elevators do that work for 
you in high, compact, efficient buildings. 

We think we ought to start all over again 
and build us a modern American capital city 
somewhere in the Middle West. The Wash- 
ington buildings, including the new and 
monstrous Pentagon, could be used for stor- 
ing records—businessmen’s answers to cease- 
less questionnaires, motorists’ lists of how 
many tires they had last year and what serial 
numbers those tires bore, etc. 

But the fact that Washington is outmoded 
as a Capital City and geographically left be- 
hind is not the main reason why we should 
have a new Capital much nearer to the middle 
of the United States. 

LOOK WEST, AMERICANS 

The main reason is that as long as we keep 
the Capital on the Atlantic seaboard the Cap- 
Ital will keep worrying mainly about Europe's 
problems and underrating the Japanese 
threat to the United States from the Pacific. 

For two foolish but powerful reasons, the 
Japs are our logical enemies: (1) Their skins 
are brownish yellow, and (2) their eyes are 
squinchy. We are not built that way; hence, 
we feel that they are all wrong, and they feel 
that we are all wrong, and each group feels 
a manifest duty to destroy the other. 

Worse, the Japs as fighters are comparable 
to the Iroquois Indians of Colonial times. 
Our forefathers licked the Iroquois; but they 
could not have done so if the Iroquois had 
had as good weapons as our forefathers had. 

The Japs’ weapons are almost as good as 
ours. We can lick them only with superior 
‘weapons and superior forces. They are hun- 
gry for more power and more territory; they 
hate us, but they love the lush looks of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, and are de- 
termined to take at least that much out of 
us sooner or later. 

Washington, being 3,000 miles from the 
west coast, cannot grasp this ominous fact. 
It is fascinated by Europe; and so it sends 
a badly planned, undermanned expedition of 
dauntless marines to push the Japs out of 
the Solomons, and our boys are stopped on 
Guadalcanal and all but get their faces shot 
off. 

After this war, Washington will again be 
meat for pacifists with disarmament goods 
to sell. If the country falls for that, the 
Japs will wait until we disarm sufficient to 
suit them, and then they will descend on 
Hawaii again. If they can take Hawaii in a 
second try, as they well may, they will swarm 
onto our Pacific coast, while Washington 
wonders what has hit us. 

What we need is a genuinely American 
capital of the United States, in place of the 
present semi-European capital at Washing- 
ton. If all the Congressmen and Senators 


from west of the Appalachians would band 
together to put over a constitutional amend- 
ment to that end, we don’t see how they 
could lose. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


. OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. RAMSPECEK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Frank R. Kent, from the Washington 
Star of February 3, 1943: 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS May TRAP 
REPUBLICANS INTO ISOLATION STAND 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


The administration politicians are proceed- 
ing on the assumption that, politically, the 
Republican leadership in Congress is foolish 
and, itself, can be depended on to nullify 
the advantage which the November elections 
have given its party. Perhaps they are right 
about that and within a short while the 
Republican attack will be of such character 
as to rob their 1944 prospects of their present 
charm. 

Certainly, it requires no particular dis- 
cernment to see one of the pitfalls into which 
the rejuvenated and strengthened Republi- 
cans may easily fall. It is easy, too, to grasp 
the fact that the clever administration 
politicians are silently praying that they will 
do exactly that. They hardly can wait for 
the thing to happen. 

What the coldly practical fellows among 
the New Deal stsategists hope is that the 
Republicans as a party, or, anyhow, the bulk 
of them, will become responsible for the 
repudiation of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments which come up for congressional ap- 
proval within a short time. 

STEADFASTLY EXPOSED 

These are the pacts with which for 10 years 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull steadfastly 
has tried to break down the tariff barriers 
that blocked the international channels, and 
open up a clear and unrestricted flow of 
trade between nations. Against opposition 
(or, anyhow, lukewarmness) inside the ad- 
ministration as well as outside, with undevi- 
ating persistence, he achieved a remarkable 
degree of success. 

The strength of his ideas and his quiet 
courage in fighting for them have made him 
the outstanding member of the Roosevelt 
Cabinet and rendered him immune to the 
sniping from the inside as well as the out- 
side, to which he is constantly subjected. 

Recent bitter criticism of his north African 
policies, which were fully approved by the 
President, has been singularly ineffective in 
shaking confidence in either his integrity or 
his wisdom, 

FAR-REACHING ACHIEVEMENT 

Though the New Dealers do not list them 
as such, these reciprocal trade agreements 
rank as the most wholesome and far-reach- 
ing achievement of the Roosevelt regime. 
They constitute the one expression of inter- 
national cooperation during the years when 
the administration was as isolationist in its 
color as any we have had. 

If, now, these agreements should be re- 
pudiated, it would be a disastrous backward 
step toward the old high-tariff protection 
system for which there would be neither 
defense nor excuse. 
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This can happen only if the Republicans 
cast the bulk of their votes against them. 
It is true they are not in a majority, but 
there is enough inertia among administra- 
tion Democrats to permit the Republicans to 
create a majority on this issue. 

If that happens, the Republicans will be 
branded again as the isolation party. All 
their committee resolutions and public proc- 
lamations favoring international cooperation 
will be nullified, and as a party they will be 
put on the defensive—and deserve to be. 

It is not too much to say that administra- 
tion politicians, who, themselves, have cared 
little about the Hull pacts, are eager to see 
this happen. It is not too much to say that 
various administration journalists are al- 
ready laying the foundation for the attack. 

It is almost incredible that the Republi- 
cans should fall into this trap. Their lead- 
ers must know that any form of isolationism 
is now abhorrent to the majority of the 
American people. 

Smart Republican politics would be to 
seize the lead in urging indorsement and ex- 
tension of these agreements. That would ac- 
complish three first, it would frus- 
trate and disappoint the New Deal politi- 
cians; second, it would stamp the recent 
Republican Party professions with sincerity 
and; measurably at least, free it from the 
taint of reactionism; third, it would contrib- 
ute to the health of our own country and of 
the world. The last ought to be enough— 
but, in politics, there are always other con- 
siderations. 


Legislative Program of the National 
Grange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor the legislative 
program of the National Grange for 
1943. This program was adopted at the 
seventy-sixth annual convention of the 
National Grange, held at Wenatchee, 
Wash., November 11-19, 1942. I regard 
this as a constructive program well worth 
the serious consideration of the Con- 
gress. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1. GENERAL POLICY 

The supreme task confronting the Ameri- 
can people and those who fight with us in 
defense of civilization in this crucial hour is 
to conquer, subdue, and disarm the aggressor 
nations. With that accomplished, the next 
step will be to establish a just and enduring 
peace. To the accomplishment of this high 
purpose, the Grange pledges its undivided 
loyalty and devotion and the best efforts of 
all its members. 

Besides furnishing its proportionate share 
of the fighting men, the responsibility rest- 
ing upon agriculture in this crisis is to fur- 
nish the food and fiber needed to feed and 
clothe our armed forces and the civilian popu- 
lation, besides making up the deficiencies of 
our allies. Confronted with many handi- 
caps, the best the farmer can do will fall 
short of meeting existing needs, and anything 
short of our best efforts would jeopardize the 
safety of our cause. 
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To insure maximum production, farmers 
must have labor, equipment, and a price for 
their products which will meet production 
costs. To temporize on questions involving 
these major essentials is to invite disaster. 
The conditions which the Grange deems nec- 
essary to success are briefly outlined below 
and are then discussed in greater detail in 
the paragraphs which follow: 

(a) Adequate manpower, supplies, equip- 
ment, repair parts, transportation, and credit 
facilities must be made available to enable 
farmers to achieve the production goals which 
have been established. 

z (b) Farmers must receive compensatory 
prices for their products to insure adequate 
supplies of food and fiber, and to protect us 
against shortages which are already develop- 
ing. 


(c) Food production must be recognized as 
a defense industry and treated as such. 

(d) The national interest demands that a 
sane and sound manpower. policy be developed 
without further delay, and that agriculture 
shall not be further stripped of essential 
workers. 

(e) Give agriculture its fair share of the 
national income. The present parity formula 
should be modernized and should include all 
farm labor costs. i 


(f) Curb inflation by (1) promoting 


abundant production, (2) rationing where: 


shortages are inevitable, (3) the use of ceil- 
ings only to prevent profiteering, and (4) 
capturing excess profits by taxation for war 
support. 

(g) Adopt the pay-as-you-go principle in 
the collection of Federal income taxes, 

(h) Unnecessary nondefense spending must 
be eliminated and the wasteful use of public 
funds under any circumstances must be dis- 
countenanced. 

(i) Maintain an adequate system of trans- 
portation, and give free play to the forces of 
legitimate competition. 

(j) It is imperative to place floors under 
farm prices to prevent another post-war col- 
lapse in agriculture. These floors should be 
at levels equitable to industry, labor, and 
agriculture, 

(K) Maintain the family-sized farm as the 
standard of American agriculture and dis- 
courage large-scale or corporation farming, 
thus upholding America’s greatest bulwark 
of democracy. 

(1) Encourage the further development of 
farmer-owned and controlled cooperative as- 
sociations in the interest of both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 

(m) There must be an end to strikes, with 
their crippling effect on the war effort, and 
boycotts, embargoes, “hot cargoes,” and sim- 
ilar devices interfering with the normal pro- 
duction and marketing of food cannot be 
tolerated. 

(n) Encourage cooperation, good will, and 
mutual understanding between agriculture, 
industry, and labor to promote the common 
welfare. 

2. MANPOWER 


The acute shortage of farm labor which 
exists today constitutes one of the most seri- 
ous threats to the security and well-being of 
the Nation. The need for the development 
of a more rational and workable manpower 
policy is imperative. 

Adopted at a time when there were mil- 
lions of idle men in the country, the 40-hour 
week was designed to spread employment 
opportunities, while the provision for time 
and a half for overtime was intended to make 
overtime so expensive that it would be em- 
ployed only as a measure of last resort. 

A full day’s work for everyone is demanded 
by existing conditions. Men should be fur- 
loughed from the armed forces when neces- 
sary to plant and harvest crops. We oppose 
any attempts to freeze labor on farms. Prices 
that will enable farmers to compete for de- 
sirable labor are an essential requisite. 


3. REVISED PARITY FORMULA 


Based on conditions which existed 30 years 
ago, the present formula for determining 
price parity in agricultural products is largely 
obsolete. It is grossly unfair to agriculture. 

A comprehensive survey should be made 
to determine the proportion of the national 
income which would be equitable for each of 
our major economic groups, and a new parity 
formula developed which will assure farmers 
an equitable share of that income. Pending 
the completion of such a survey, upon which 
a new formula may be based, it is essential 
that we establish a temporary method of de- 
termining parity based on a sound economie 


‘foundation. Methods should be adopted for 


keeping the formula up to date, and all items 
entering into production costs should be in- 
cluded in the index of things which farmers 
buy. 

4, CONTROL OF INFLATION 

One of the most important battles we 
have to fight on the home front is the battle 
against inflation. A plentiful supply of goods 
is one of the surest safeguards against in- 
flated prices. Any policy which denies farm- 
ers compensatory prices, so that they may 
produce freely, will inevitably cause short- 
ages and advancing prices. i 

It has been demonstrated that any sound 
plan for the control of inflation must in- 
clude wages as well as commodity prices and 
every other factor entering into the situa- 
tion. The 40-hour week, with time and one- 
half for overtime, coupled with the high 
wages paid in our war industries, is the un- 
derlying cause for our drift toward inflation. 

Increased purchasing power should be used 
largely to meet production costs and to pay 
the increased costs of Government. Price 
ceilings may be necessary to prevent profit- 
eering. 

The Grange is opposed to subsidies on farm 
products to keep price ceilings intact. Such 
subsidies would in reality be for the benefit 
of the consumer, but the stigma of draw- 
ing money out of the instead of 
paying it in would attach to the farmer. 
Besides, subsidies operate to increase the 
national debt, which is in itself inflationary. 
With billions of dollars of excess purchasing 
power in the hands of the people, caused by 
the huge war expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, we have no mofal right to pass on to 
future generations any part of the cost for 
the food consumed today. 


5. POST-WAR PLANNING 


While present conditions call for the great- 
est possible production of farm products, 
agriculture will again be face to face with a 
surplus problem when we pass from a war- 
time economy to one of peace. To prevent 
the recurrence of the disastrous conditions 
from which agriculture suffered after World 
War No. 1, a floor must be placed under farm 
prices. This floor must be established at a 
level fair to agriculture, industry, and labor. 
This will call for reasonably balanced pro- 
duction and machinery for the removal of 
surpluses from the market, so that prices 
may not fall below equitable levels. 

The United States should assume its re- 
sponsibility in planning and enforcing a just 
and lasting peace. Agriculture should be 
represented at the peace table to assure 
proper protection of the farming industry. 

6. STABILIZING PRICES 

Prices of nonsurplus crops can be stabilized 
at equitable levels by sound practices, em- 
ploying cooperative marketing, marketing 
agreements, and commodity loans. 

A two-price system should be utilized in 
dealing with surplus crops. Means should be 
provided to expedite the flow of such crops 
to foreign markets, or for conversion to spe- 
cial uses domestically. A sliding scale of do- 
mestic prices based on volume can be em- 
ployed as a self-enforcing means of produc- 
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tion control, as has long been done by the 
dairy industry. 
7. SOIL CONSERVATION 


Soil conservation practices should be con- 
tinued, but should not be used as a means 
of enforcing acreage control under any farm 
program. In no case should surpluses held 
by the Government be disposed of with de- 
liberate intent to depress farm prices below 
parity levels, determined on a sound basis. 


8. FARM CREDITS 


The Grange favors a cooperative credit sys- 
tem based on sound business principles under 
the ownership and control of farmer borrow- 
ers, Proper Federal supervision is necessary 
to assure that the provisions of the law and 
the purposes of the Congress are complied 
with. The activities of the Federal agency 
should be strictly limited to supervision, and 
all responsibility for operation should be 
placed in the boards of directors of the co- 
operative institutions in the field. The prin- 
ciple of individual and joint responsibility of 
borrowers should be retained as one of the 
strongest bulwarks for the safety of the 
system. 

More responsibility should be placed on the 
national farm loan associations in the mak- 
ing and collecting of loans, and a sufficient 
portion of income should go directly to the 
associations to enable them to meet their 
legitimate costs of operation. 

For several years efforts have been made 


to supplant farmer-owned and controlled 


cooperative credit with Government-financed 
credit, which would involve increased cen- 
tralized control, to which we object. Some 
of the money advanced by the Government. 
to refinance the farm-mortgage debt during 
the depression has since been refunded. Our 
purpose should be to continue this process 
as rapidly as it can be done without sacrificing 
the efficiency of the system. 
9, SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
With our supply of natural rubber cut off 
by the war for an indefinite period, the delay 
and bungling that have characterized our 
efforts to launch a program for the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber can no longer be 
safely tolerated. The maintenance of essen- 
tial motor transportation is vital to our na- 
tional economy, as well as the war effort. 
The need for speeding up the construc- 
tion of plants for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber is so pressing that ways and 
means must be found to allow the work to 
proceed. Other essential industries must 
yield sufficient priorities in critical materials 
to make this possible. Transportation is just 
as vital as production. Wherever practicable 
surplus farm products should be utilized in 
the manufacture of rubber. 
10. FARM CHEMURGY 
The dislocations occasioned by the war 
render it necessary that we should produce 
domestically many commodities whick we 
formerly imported, such as rubber. We 
favor specific appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State experiment 
stations to develop new crops to fill existing 
needs. We also favor continued research to 
find new industrial uses for surplus ferm 
crops. 
11, FARM MACHINERY 


In view of the shortage of farm labor, if 
production goals are to be met, it will be 
necessary to enable farmers to secure more 
adequate supplies of farm equipment, ma- 
chinery, and repairs. We believe that the 
allocations made by the War Production 
Board in this connection will fall far short 
of filling minimum needs. 

12, TRANSPORTATION 


We are convinced that each type of trans- 
portation should be allowed to develop and 
operate without any undue restrictions or 
handicaps imposed by the Government. Car- 
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riers should not be allowed to charge higher 
rates than are necessary to produce com- 
pensatory returns. 

We favor continued private ownership and 
operation of the railroads and permitting the 
consolidation of competing lines in the in- 
terest of economy, where such consolidations 
do not adversely affect the public interest. 

We favor the retention of the long-and- 
short-haul section of the Transportation Act. 

We favor the speedy elimination of all 
arbitrary and unnecessary transportation 
barriers as between States. 

We also favor uniformity as between the 
States in codes regulating traffic, as well as 
the size, weight, and speed of motor vehicles 
using the public highways. 

The Grange is opposed to placing any arbi- 
trary restrictions on the distance that a 
motortruck may be driven under prevailing 
conditions on any particular trip. 

Every special tax collected for highway 
improvement should be conserved for that 
purpose alone. No diversion of such funds 
should be allowed and no taxation or regu- 
lation of motor vehicles should be permitted 
which has for its purpose any increase in 
cost or restriction of use in order to equalize 
competitive conditions as between different 
types of carriers. 

The tremendous volume of wartime traf- 
fic now being carried on our inland water- 
ways, supplementing other forms of trans- 
portation and relieving congestion on the 
railroads, more than justifies ie money ex- 
pendec in their development. Our water- 
borne commerce should not be hindered or 
restricted by unnecessary regulation or in- 
terference from any source. 

13, TAXATION 


We recognize the fact that the national 
emergency with which we are confronted 
calls for the highest taxes in our history. 
Any new taxes that may be imposed in this 
connection should be levied as fairly and 
equitably as possible, always keeping in mind 
the principle of ability to pay. 

These levies should be of such a character 
as not to destroy our system of private en- 
terprise. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that without a system of free enterprise 
there can be no such thing as democracy. 
On the other hand, no one should be al- 
lowed to make any undue profits in connec- 
tion with Government contracts or otherwise. 

No unduly burdensome or discriminatory 
tax should be placed on any commodity solely 
because the tax is easy to collect. 

We favor the pay-as-you-go plan in collect- 
ing Federal income taxes, believing that what- 
ever shortcomings such a plan may have will 
be more than counterbalanced by its ad- 
vantages. 

We favor the principle of allowing limited 
deductions from income tax for funds in- 
vested in war bonds, the payment of life in- 
surance premiums on policies acquired prior 
to September 1, 1942, and for the payment of 
debts contracted before that date. 

In the development of our Federal tax pro- 
grams, due care must be exercised not to dry 
up the sources of revenue upon which the 
States and their subdivisions must depend to 
finance their activities. Tax policies that 
would pauperize the States and local units, 
would strike a deadly blow against the very 
foundations of our system of government, 


14. NONESSENTIAL EXPENDITURES 


The unprecedented burdens of taxation 
that the people are compelled to carry call for 
greater economy in Government than we 
have heretofore practiced. The expenditure 
of public funds for nonessential purposes 
should be stopped without further delay. 

While the exigencies of war make it neces- 
sary that our national debt should be ex- 
panded to unprecedented proportions, reck- 


lessness and waste in the use of public funds 
must not be tolerated. 


15. CONSERVATION AND FORESTRY 


As an aid in the development of a long- 
time forestry program for the Nation, we 
recommend: l 

(a) Aid to forest land owners in such mat- 
ters as protection against insect pests, fire, 
and disease; technical advice in the produc- 
tion and marketing of forest products; suit- 
able credit provisions; equitable taxation; re- 
search, and the speedy completion of the 
forest survey of the United States. 

(b) Speeding up acquisition and additions 
to the national forests of forest and submar- 
ginal land unsuitable to private ownership, 
under conditions that will be fair to the land 
owners, the States, and to local governmental 
units. 

(c) Adequate Federal reimbursements to 
counties in lieu of taxes during readjustment 
of the tax program. 

(d) Proper encouragement and assistance 
to the owners of farm woodlots, comprising 
one-fourth of all our forest lands. 

(e) Needed steps to conserve watersheds, 
soils, and wildlife. 

(t) The Forest Service must remain in the 
Department of Agriculture, and all Federal 
forest activities should be consolidated there - 
under. The administration of the Taylor 
Grazing Act should be transferred to this 
department. 

10. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


We approve of proper appropriations for 
the land-grant colleges and for the support 
of extension work in agriculture and home 
economics, together with adequate funds for 
State experiment stations. We commend the 
helpful and practical nature of the voca- 
tional-training programs conducted under 
the direction of the United States Office of 
Education, This work is hampered under 
present conditions by reason of the fact that 
more than one-tenth of the agricultural 
teachers have entered the armed forces or are 
engaged in other phases of war work. The 
courses concerned with the repair and oper- 
ation of tractors, trucks, automobiles, and 
general farm machinery have been particu- 
larly useful. 

17. FARM TENANCY 

The Grange favors continued efforts for 
the development of a sound program for the 
relief of farm tenancy. In attacking this 
problem, proper emphasis should be placed 
on the correction of conditions which annu- 
ally cause many home owners td slip into 
the tenant class, 

18, FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


To improve the banking system of the Na- 
tion, we recommend: 

(a) Making the Federal Reserve Board 
more strictly responsible to Congress, with 
proper safeguards against temporary inter- 
ruptions of policy for purposes of political 
expediency. 

(b) Preventing the manipulation of bank 
credit for private profit. 

(e) Making the banking system of the Na- 
tion more responsive to the needs of agri- 
culture, industry, and business, with no un- 
necessary monetary barriers to foreign com- 
merce, 

(d) Giving agriculture proper representa- 
tion on the boards of the 12 Reserve banks. 

19. FOREIGN TRADE 


We believe that in the past the interests 
of American agriculture have not been ad- 
equately protected under the workings of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. While 
foreign trade has naturally been greatly dis- 
rupted by the war, with the return of peace 
we shall again come face to face with this 
issue. The Grange maintains that the 
American farmer is entitled to the home 
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. ket to the limit of his capacity to supply 

“all laws and regulations respecting sani- 
tary requirements and to prevent the spread 
of insect pests and animal diseases must be 
kept in full force and effect. 


20. THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Neither the Department of Agriculture nor 
any other agency of the Government should 
engage in promotional work to encourage the 
use of imitation dairy products. It is of 
vital interest to the dairy industry as well 
as to the consuming public that all legis- 
lation for the control and regulation of 
manufacturers or dealers in imitation dairy 
products should remain in full force and 
effect. 

21. LABOR LEGISLATION 


We are in accord with the legitimate aims 
and objectives of organized labor. However, 
there is urgent need for revamping Federal 
legislation with reference to labor and in- 
dustry and to eliminate all bottlenecks that 
in any way retard the successful prosecution 
of the war. Disputes between labor and 
management should be promptly settled 
without the stoppage of work. 

We condemn strikes, boycotts, “hot cargo” 
edicts, and general racketeering that inter- 
fere with the orderly marketing of farm prod- 
ucts and the production of war supplies, or 
the free flow of commerce, We ask for the 
enactment and vigorous enforcement of more 
stringent regulations to prevent abuses in 
this connection. 


22. CURBING BUREAUCRACY 


The of our Federal bureaucracy 
constitutes nothing less than a menace to 
our dual system of government and the lib- 
erties of the people. The rights of the States 
and the freedom of the individual must be 
preserved and defended. The Constitution 
must be obeyed and respected, and all at- 
tempts at usurpation of power must be 
sternly resisted. Extraordinary delegations 
of power by Congress for the prosecution of 
the war should contain a proviso for their 
automatic termination at the end of the 
emergency. 

23, RADIO BROADCASTING 


Since the major proportion of the farm 
homes of the Nation depend upon service 
from “clear channel” radio stations, we op- 
pose any action to reduce the number of 
these stations in order to give more service 
to the large centers of population, which are 
already well supplied. 

24. FARM REPRESENTATION 

We urge that agriculture be given proper 
representation on all war agencies, boards, 
and commissions dealing with farm problems, 


The Bar in a World at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 1, 1943 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of an 
address delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Nebraska Bar Association by the 
president of the association, Mr. Paul 
Boslaugh, on the very appropriate sub- 
ject The Bar in a World at War. 
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The Government Printing Office has 
estimated that it will cost $135 to print 
the address in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In December, 1 year ago, this Nation was 
precipitated suddenly into the horror, the 
perils, and uncertainties of a world war. 
Gradually, but continually, since that day 
the grim shadow of this mighty conflict has 
moved across our land. The assault upon 
all we count dear has united America, as 
we have thrown into the contest the mate- 
rial wealth, the creative scientific skills, and 
the millions of the sons and daughters of 
America. Fully mindful of the dangers of 
the road we must travel, of the strength of 
the foes that would conquer us, we have yet 
seen the spirit of America—the intangible 
quality of life that is the bulwark of a free 
people—rise to meet the challenge, and dedi- 
cate itself to the service of mankind upon 
the altar of victory. 

The members of the bar of Nebraska are 
now convened in this important, peaceful, 
and metropolitan city in the initial hour of 
another annual meeting of the association, 
many thousands of miles removed from any 
of the actual conflicts now occurring in the 
widely separated parts of the world. But the 
bar in a very real sense, like the Nation, is 
subject to and affected by the whims and 
actions of one cruel, ambitious, and wicked 
man and his followers. Wholly opposed to 
our choice, and without regard to how much 
we resent it, the manner of our living and 
our future depends in no small measure upon 
the uncertain course of the fortunes or mis- 
fortunes of Hitler and his evil-intentioned 
partners in conquest. 

It is the pleasure and duty of lawyers to 
study, consider, and discuss subjects and 
problems peculiar to the fields of their ac- 
tivities. But the reality that now confronts 
us is world wide, total, grim war, unrelieved 
by prospect of immediate victory or early 
peace—a war, the objective of which is the 
destruction of our plan of government and 
philosophy of society. Peace we will not con- 
sider except as a sequel of unconditional sur- 
render and our complete victory. 

This being our situation and our mood, a 
pronouncement on an academic or abstract 
theme would at this time be of doubtful 
acceptance. Rather, it is more appropriate 
now to be conscious of the problems and 
dangers which threaten our Nation and its 
institutions, and to consider the part that 
can and should be taken by the bar in a 
world at war. 

It would not be entirely to the credit of the 
profession if the members of the bar were 
disposed or able to continue about their 
usual engagements in the performance of the 
duties of their professional activities unin- 
terruptedly and unaffected by the many 
changes and duties caused by and incident to 
this all-out conflict. When loyal citizens 
meet together their program and proceedings 
should reflect and consider something of the 
dislocations, obligations, and new opportuni- 
ties for service. 

The bar has a large stake in this contest, 
both in the defeat of the ambitions and 
plans of the would-be world conquerors, and 
in the return to the people of our Republic, 
immediately the emergency is past of the 
liberties, rights, and privileges which have 
been and may be surrendered by them. 

This is well expressed in a report to the 
house of delegates of the American Bar As- 
sociation in 1941: 

“One of the phenomena of social violence 
which inevitably recurs in parallel with the 
rights of every absolutist regime is the dis- 
integration of the bar and the destruction 
of its capacity to protect the citizen from 
aggression. It may be laid down as an axiom 


that the freedom of the profession of the 
law is inseparable from the liberties of the 
people, and they must both decline as au- 
tocracy and bureaucracy advance. The ex- 
tent to which members of the profession are 
forced downward to be mere technicians is 
an infallible index of the loss of popular 
liberty.” 

The lawyers of Nebraska have unselfishly 
and unhesitatingly done and are doing their 
full part in this tremendous undertaking to 
assure the complete disappointment of the 
enemy and the continuance of constitutional 
representative government. They largely 
make up the local and appeal boards provided 
by the Selective Service Act. Civilian de- 
fense activities have had their full contribu- 
tion. They predominate as members of the 
ration boards. They have been participants, 
and in more than a few instances leaders, in 
the campaigns for necessary scrap materials, 
for the sale of bonds, and in providing relief 
and benefit funds. A wide range of other 
war work has benefited and been advanced by 
their sustaining efforts. No instance has 
been disclosed, either fancied or real, in which 
any member of the bar has failed to respond 
to every opportunity or reasonable expecta- 
tion in these and many other fields without 
regard to the size of the undertaking, the 
time required, or the personal sacrifice in- 
volved. 

It was the objective of the special commit- 
tee on war work of the Nebraska State Bar 
Association that every county and commu- 
nity in the State should have a functioning 
committee of lawyers who would, as their 
individual, patriotic duty, extend the aid 
proper to be given to those in, or about to 
enter, the armed forces, and to their de- 
pendents; to be available to advise and co- 
operate with all auxiliary arms and agencies, 
and to conserve the practice of those practi- 
tioners of the bar who had, for the duration, 
ceased their professional pursuits. This ob- 
jective has been all but attained, as is shown 
by the report of this committee published as 
a part of the program of this meeting, as a 
result of the untiring effort and determina- 
tion of the committee under the able leader- 
ship of its chairman, Robert R. Mocdie. 

The Nebraska State Bar Association has 
here again demonstrated what an organized, 
unified bar can do. It early realized that 
many conditions would have to be confronted 
which were entirely new, that the natural 
unit of helpfulness in the State, as applied 
to local matters, was the State association 
working, through a committee on war work, 
and that to the extent it was implemented to 
advise, counsel and execute, it would be 
helpful and successful, and entitled to credit 
and the reward of important and indispensa- 
ble work well done. 

It may, and in fairness should be said, in 
sincerity and truth, that the special com- 
mittee on war work has obtained remarkable 
results in organizing the bar of Nebraska on 
behalf of the people of the State, and that 
when the full facts and results are known, 
they will testify to a devotion to the tradition 
and ideals of the bar in behalf of the people 
which has seldom been equaled. 

This voluntary, important service of the 
lawyers of Nebraska, without personal ad- 
vantage, flows from purest patriotism and. is a 
guaranty of their continuing efforts in the 
national cause. 

The opportunities and responsibilities of 
the bar in a world at war are many and 
progressive. 

This is the fifth year of the existence of 
the all-inclusive, integrated bar of Nebraska. 
It has just attained kindergarten age, but its 
activities and accomplishments have been 
many. They exhibit evidence of gradual im- 
provement and elevated standards, and have 
reached a high standard of excellence. The 
members may with becoming modesty be 
justly proud of its progress and its accom- 
plishments. 
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The major objective of this association 
should and must be the improvement of 
the administration of justice; anything else 
is minor. The character of justice, enjoyed 
or suffered as the case may be, depends in a 
large degree upon the character, industry, 
confidence, and conscience of the members 
of the bar. 

The court, the bar, and the judicial council 
of this State have under consideration the 
subject of simplification of procedure as a 
means of improvement of the administration 
of justice. There are those who have ques- 
tioned whether now is a proper time to con- 
sider or adopt changes in the rules of prac- 
tice or procedure. All agree that the funda- 
mentals of the system must be preserved. 
One of the ways to contribute to the preser- 
vation of these, it is believed, is by the im- 
provement and simplification of that system, 
and the elimination of the causes of or op- 
portunity for unnecessary delays and inef- 
ficiency. The system should be, it is believed, 
as a guaranty of its continuance, brought 
into harmony with the tempo of modern life, 
and strengthened to withstand the stress 
and exactions of the forces which will come 
into operation when the full effect of the dis- 
locations of the present crisis are experienced. 
Many instances of the past convince that it 
has not been in times of peace, ease, and 
plenty, when people are satisfied with things 
and conditions as they are, but in periods of 
stress and crisis, when thought of funda- 
mentals are imperative, that forward steps in 
law and government have been taken. 

The immediate task is to win the war. 
Failure to win means the loss of that mest 
precious thing we call our way of life. This 
is a task for all, and while it is being done 
our civilian and military organizations and 
facilities must be made to function with the 
utmost efficiency. The ones who remain at 
home have the important and necessary duty 
of preserving inviolate the American funda- 
mentals, the liberties, rights, and privileges 
for which men have fought and died, and for 
the continuance of which many of our young 
associates are offering their bodies as bul- 


warks for our liberties and homes. 


When the glorious day of peace comes, as 
it will, and American institutions are sub- 
jected to unprecedented test, as they will be, 
if our democracy is to survive in the contest 
with foreign ideologies and systems, it must 
be able to demonstrate its efficiency. In 
those days, probably nowhere will efficiency 
be more important than in the administra- 
tion of justice. : 

The bar in a world at war, the courts, and 
the people as well, are confronted with and 
affected by the problems resulting from the 
trend toward and the tremendously increas- 
ing number of boards, agencies, and commis- 
sions, and the ever-widening of the authority 
and powers assumed and exercised by them. 
Governmental agencies, boards, and adminis- 
trative bodies endowed with, or which have 
assumed, quasi-judicial powers have come in 
conflict with judicial processes, and have pro- 
voked much opposition, dissatisfaction, and 
discussion. The support for these has been 
the belief that the bar has employed dilatory 
tactics, created, tolerated, and resorted to 
technicalities, and that the procedure in the 
courts is slow, too expensive, too cumbersome, 
and that the results are too uncertain. These 
charges have been supported by some in- 
stances and experiences. The legal profes- 
sion has lost confidence and has been ousted 
from some of its former activities. It is 
claimed that this has been due to procedure 
which is too much bound to the formalities 
of the past and has not adjusted itself to 
the speedier tempo of the present progress. 
Much of the proper business of the courts 
has been lost to administrative boards and 
agencies. It may be conceded that these 
have on occasion given speedier decisions; 
but that they have been of a better quality 
of justice no one can honestly claim. To 
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suggest that such an organization can be 
accuser, prosecutor, and judge, and arrive at 
a just verdict, is contrary to human nature 
and experience. Many of the decisions verify 
this conclusion. . 

The conception that these should be ad- 
ministrative in character, created and lim- 
ited by definite provisions of duly enacted 
law, has long since been abandoned; they 
are now quasi-judicial bodies; the origin of 
some is not enacted law, but executive or- 
der; they sometimes make orders based on 
the contents of executive order, with small 
consideration or regard for the Constitution 
or acts of Congress. Their rulings are fre- 
quently free from any real or effective review 
by the courts. 

A recent ruling of the War Labor Board 
reads: 

“After careful consideration of all the mat- 
ters presented to the National War Labor 
Boarc at and in conjunction with the public 
hearing the Board finds it has 
no power under executive order * * * to 
issue any directive order or regulation in 
these disputes governing the conduct of the 
State or municipal agency involved.” 

The subject then for decision was the 
right of the Board to intervene in dis- 
putes between local governments and their 
employees. In its ruling there is no ref- 
erence to Constitution or law, but only to 
the Executive order which was silent on this 
particular subject. Presumably if the Exec- 
utive order had said something a little dif- 
ferent, the Board could have reached an op- 
posite conclusion and put the affairs of a 
community, such as Omaha, at the mercy 
or whims of the War Labor Board. The fact 
that this ruling was based solely on Executive 
order is neither novel nor exceptional. 

It is important to note that the ordinary 
procedure was applied in this case, not to the 
Steel Trust or a large mail order house, but, to 
the taxpayers and people of the metropolitan 
city, which, under the Constitution and the 
law are entitled to the privileges and rights of 
local self-government. Its rights, however, in 
this instance, were not resolved by what is 
written in the laws and constitution—these 
did not have either notice or mention—but by 
the terms of an Executive order, as interpreted 
by the Board, which few, if any, of the people 
in the municipality affected had seen or even 
heard about. Such Judgments are not sub- 
ject to any effective review by any court. 

Here is occasion for serious thought. This 
trend fairly presents the issue, whether the 
American people shall be governed by the 
laws made by their duly elected representa- 
tives, construed and enforced by independent 
courts, or by appointed bureaucrats who 
interpret and decide almost as they please. 

The American people in normal times want 
their controversies heard and their rights 
adjudicated by the courts, and not by boards 
and commissions. They have confidence in 
the procedure and ceremonies of the court- 
room. 

It is a tradition of our people that they 
have faith and pride in, and respect for the 
courts. Elevated and in a measure isolated 
as judges are, the American people neverthe- 
less feel that the courts are their own, and 
their refuge and their protection. 

There are many people not directly con- 
nected with any work of the court, who have 
never seen and may never see an American 
court in operation. They do not precisely 
know its jurisdiction or comprehend its pro- 
cedure. The principles which control its pro- 
ceedings or determine its deliberations and 
conclusions are unknown to them, but they 
continue with a satisfying assurance, under 
the roof and in the ownership their efforts 
and labors have raised and accumulated, and 
they enjoy and have confidence in their free- 
dom and rights, because they know that there 
is an established area where oppression and 
lawlessness may not enter and stay, that they 
cannot be dispossessed, injured, or destroyed 


except after a fair hearing by their peers, 
guided by the law, and crystallized into a law- 
ful judgment of a court, proceeding from a 
just consideration of the facts, and controlled 
by the principles of law of universal applica- 
tion and not by the caprice of any one man 
or small group of men. They have faith that 
if all other redress fails, there is for them, as 
a last resort, a remedy provided in some man- 
ner not clearly understood or discerned by 
them by the provisions of the constitution. 
It is not infrequent that the layman who be- 
lieves that he has been wronged asserts that 
he will go to the Supreme Court, if necessary, 
for his final relief. It is imperative for our 
democracy, freedom, and domestic tranquil- 
lity, that this confidence and pride in, and 
respect for the courts shall not be lessened, 
much less destroyed. True it is that this de- 
yotion is often incorrectly conceived and 
sometimes childlike in its simplicity, but it 
is noble in its origin and indispensable in its 
perpetuity. The faith of the common man 
that American, even-handed justice under 
law, is available without discrimination for 
all, should never be penetrated by even the 
faintest suggestion that this belief is in any 
degree unfounded or untrue, either in theory 
or experience. 

A devoted and consecrated people will strive 
and fight for the institutions of democracy as 
long and as long only as they are convinced 
of their efficiency for freedom, justice, and 
the advancement of the common good. This 
means that justice must come from the 
courts; the experience of a litigant in that 
institution must be fairly satisfactory. The 
litigant must be heard patiently, openly, in- 
telligently, and without bias or prejudice, and 
the decision must be fair and prompt. No 
group or theory or doctrine may inherently 
have an advantage. These things can only 
be expected as a result of earnest untiring 
effort for improvement in the methods of ad- 
ministration of justice in the courts and in 
whatever administrative agencies are inevi- 
table, but under strict rules for their control 
and operation, and for full review of their 
rulings by the courts. This is the special task 
of lawyers 

Another opportunity and responsibility of 
the bar in a world at war is in the field of 
proposed legislation, local and Federal. Many 
such proposals may be expected. The exact 

and effect, and the manner of accom- 
plishing the objects sought of all such pro- 
jected legislation should be, by the bar, stud- 
fed and scrutinized with impartiality, but 
with great care. One instance will suffice to 
emphasize the importance of this—the recent 
proposal described as: 

“An executive statutory suspension law, 
empowering the Governor to suspend or mod - 
ify the enforcement of any State law that 
interferes with the war effort.” 

The authority to the Governor of a State 
proposed to be bestowed by this would be, 
as said by the late Judge Cardozo: Uncon- 
fined and vagrant.” A grant to the executive 
of a “roving commission to inquire into evils 
and then upon disco them, do any- 
thing he pleases,” and “this is delegation run- 
ning riot” (295 U. S. 552). The passage of 
such a law, either with a good Governor or 
a bad Governor would be a deplorable, stupid 
blunder. It would disregard and outrage 
constitutional requirements and prohibitions. 
The mere fact that such legislation is pro- 
posed indicates how far we have drifted from 
the traditional course, and is a challenge to 
the bar to be ever on the alert. 

The bar in a world at war must 
today that there are two schools of thought 
contesting for support—the one, that the 
State is the master and the individual has 
no rights the State must respect; the other, 
that the individual is the master and may 
direct the State, and that he has rights the 
State may not interfere with or deny. There 
are in this country numerous and powerful 
sincere, and intelligent supporters of the 
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former. Those who speak of a “new order“ 
are opposed to democracy as we have known 
it, and believe that life has become so in- 
volved and intricate that people can no longer 
govern themselves as they have heretofore 
done in this Republic, but must be governed 
by experts, who not only advise them what 
they ought to do, but also what they must do. 
It is from this that bureaucracy in govern- 
ment develops. There have always been some 
who have believed in a strong executive lead- 
ership, a strong central government, and the 
subjection to it of both the Congress and the 
States. s 

If we believe in a system of checks and bal- 
ances, a separation of the powers of Govern- 
ment as expressed in the Constitution, and if 
we expect this to prevail after the war, we 
must be alert to and oppose the recent trends. 

The delegation by Congress of some of its 
powers to be exercised by the executive, or 
by appointed bureaus in the manner and 
within the restrictions prescribed by Con- 
gress, as expressed in the acts of the legisla- 
tive branch of government, has been prac- 
ticed for so long that it has become a tradi- 
tion. But in the last decade this practice has 
been indulged so frequently, and the powers 
exercised under such delegation have been 
so enormously enlarged, until it is no exag- 
geration to say that Congress is in danger of 
largely forfeiting its authority to the bureau- 
crats. The result of this would be that the 
laws would be made by appointees, in disre- 
gard of constitutional provisions, and there 
would be a virtual merger of the legislative 
and executive powers which the Constitution 
carefully and positively separates. 

If any believe this is a groundless fear or 
an unsupported statement, let them consider 
the facts. 

In the period between January 7, 1941, and 
April 12, 1942, the President issued 500 Exec- 
utive orders. Nearly 12 months of that 15- 
month period was in time of peace. Con- 
gress had nothing to do with the contents 
of these. They were written in private by 
experts selected by the Executive, without 
hearings, debate, publicity, or opportunity for 
amendment. They were not known to the 
public until they were in force. Some of 
these were frankly intended and recommend- 
ed to change the world, and others to alter 
the industrial and economic institutions. 

Becaus’ of these orders, thousands of rules, 
orders, and regulations having the force of 
law, aff the lives of millions of people, 
have been issued and promulgated by the 
bureaus acting under the Executive orders. 
The Federal Register of December 5, 1942, 
contains more than 66 executive “laws” which 
Congress never saw before they were put into 
effect, consisting in the aggregate of more 
than 50,000 words, and issued by only 16 of 
the more than 110 departments, boards, 
bureaus, and agencies authorized to issue 
regulations. 

And this, as bad as it is, is not all. There 
is a more recent manifestation of a danger- 
ous extension of the power of the Executive, 
and this is the claimed and exercised right 
by interpretation to expand the powers and 
authority granted by Congress beyond that 
intended or reasonably expressed in the act 
making the delegation. The direct result of 
this is: The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has been doing a large part of the law- 
making, and the danger is that the delegation 
of such power so broadly interpreted and so 
liberally exercised may easily develop into a 
permanent bureaucracy. 

This also merits the serious thought of the 
bar. 
It icf the privilege and duty of the bar in 
a world at war to be at all times vigilant to 
the end that fundamenta’ rights are not 
unnecessarily flaunted or disregarded as the 
result of war hysteria or at all. There are 
some who pretend to believe that those, or 
some of those, who were opposed before the 
assault on Pearl Harbor to the participation 
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in the war and those who offer any criticism 
or disagree in any manner without regard to 
how impossible or fantastic any proposal or 
course may be are-not patriotic citizens; they 
are under suspicion of being appeasers, com- 
promisers, and even enemy sympathizers. 
The advocates of this position are literally 
trying to ostracize those who, before that 
terrible event, opposed the entry of the 
United States into the war. The obvious 
fact is that millions—more than a majority— 
of patriotic, sincere Americans held this view, 
and they are now giving unreserved support 
to their country’s cause—some at the front 
and some at home. This is to set up an 
artificial, unrealistic standard and to engen- 
der und extend discord. 

There is no basis for denial of fair criticism 
or honest disagreement. It is of the very 
essence of our civil liberties, and is a vital 
principle which makes democracy worth pre- 
serving. It is the height of arrogance to 
assume, even in time of war, that everyone 
can or should be made to think alike, and it 
is stupid to advance the doctrine that it 
would be a good thing for national security 
if they did. Public officials are the servants 
of the people, and they should ke just that. 
Sometimes they are surprisingly competent, 
and sometimes they are astonishingly in- 
competent and cruelly arbitrary. Prohibi- 
tion of public criticism may protect incom- 
petence at great cost. The administration 
of the program for victory must be efficient 
and thorough. This task demands the serv- 
ices of our most able men, without reference 
to party, race, or creed—men who are ex- 
perienced, just, and courageous. The ad- 
ministration of laws and regulations In a 
manner which merits and commands respect 
will vastly increase and sustain the range of 
loyal cooperation. 

The challenge of the war is to every indi- 
vidual and every organization. Some it in- 
spires and others it depresses. There is no 
half-way house of refuge. The new respon- 
sibilities make opportunities. If the bar acts 
unitedly with courage, sustained and intel- 
ligent effort, it may attain a leadership com- 
parable to any heretofore achieved. If it 
hesitates or refuses, it may descend to a 
depth from which it may not easily emerge. 

The bar has a grave responsibility and 
an unusual opportunity to assist in mold- 
ing and directing a sound public opinion. 
It has often and recently been demonstrated 
that in a democracy public opinion is the 
only absolute power. At last legislatures, 
executives, and even courts—some freeiy, oth- 
ers belatedly and most reluctantly—conform 
to the demands and commands of public 
opinion. The opportunity for and impor- 
tance of a sound public opinion has seldom 
been so great. It will crystallize and assert 
itself with almost miraculous alacrity if 
arouséd and guided by competent leadership. 

A safeguard against undesirable “must” 
legislation, autocrats, czars, and unfortunate 
laws induced by minority and pressure 
groups, and decisions resulting more from 
expediency than from conviction, is an 
aroused, properly directed, sound public opin- 
ion. Tremendously important decisions must 
be arrived at during and after this war. A 
misguided, aroused public feeling could re- 
sult in acts of disaster. There are, it is 
true, many desirable voices operating now to 
prevent this, and to mobilize and properly 
direct public opinion, such as the great free 
press, the fearless commentators, and the 
leading publicists. 

The bar is especially well qualified for this 
leadership. It is a public agency of justice 
and freedom. Every active lawyer is a stu- 
dent of history, of human nature, and prac- 
tical affairs. He knows that the American 
way of life and plan of human action are 
better than any other in the world; that 
lawyers have a special capacity and skill to 
mediate differences, to get things done, and to 
act in concert for the orderly and timely 


discharge of their high public duty. The 
bar is realistic. The meeting and solving 
of difficult problems is frequent in its ex- 
perience and work. It has constant prac- 
tice in the methods of persuasion; its con- 
tacts are numerous and personal in every 
section, and can be made centers from which 
to radiate information and proper influence 
through the Nation; it depends not upon suf- 
frage; it need not fear political purges or 
retaliation; it can speak bluntly, boldly, and 
courageously. 

But the bar with these advantages cannot 
render maximum service or obtain the best 
results without special study of and prepara- 
tion for sulution of the problems and issues 
that are present and will develop. Some ap- 
pear to have a new aspect, but are really 
old and only thinly disguised. Others are 
novel and so intricately involved that they 
seem hardly capable of solution by much 
study and the best analysis and sound rea- 
soning. But they must all be solved, and 
ultimately by the judgment of the people. 
It is for this task that the public are entitled 
to and should have the reasoned and informed 
sustained judgment and leadership of the bar. 

The bar, to be effective in leadership of 
public opinion, must first convince the public 
of its disinterestedness. What the people 
generally do not understand is that in a free 
country the organized bar is the public’s 
lawyer. It is not enough for a lawyer to 
understand and be able to explain the im- 
portant problems and questions to the man 
on the street, and suggest a proper and de- 
sirable policy or solution. He must be a 
disinterested leader and advocate. 

An independent, unified bar is a servant 
of democracy, and in rendering its service it 
has two functions—one to represent the cause 
of his client loyally and fearlessly; the other 
is in public affairs where he speaks for him- 
self only, regardless of class interest and 
clients past, present, or potential. Many of 
the bar have been so engrossed in the first 
that regard for the other has been, to a con- 
siderable degree, lost. The bar has permitted 
the people to almost forget that this second 
function of the lawyers exists. 

It was not always so. The Federal Consti- 
tution was largely written and its adoption 
secured by lawyers. The present confronts 
the bar vith an opportunity and obligation 
no less than theirs, and calls for a devotion 
no less complete. 

A unified bar may prove to be a greater 
national asset than is usually thought. Little 
by little we are surrendering our freedoms 
and independent rights and privileges in the 
hope and belief that by so doing a few may 


be enabled to plan and act the better for all 


of us. No one should or does object if this 
is temporary. The bar should be alert, how- 
ever, to the fact that a short-term grant of 
power is easily converted into a grant with 
a much more remote maturity. In the course 
of human experience those who have parted 
with power and rights have often been un- 
able to recover them, or have become unfit to 
resume them. Those to whom the temporary 
surrender has been made have sometimes 
easily paralleled public interest with their 
own desire to retain the power and rights sur- 
rendered and to appropriate new and en- 
larged authority. There is something of a 
challenge in the thought that a unified, ac- 
tive, devoted bar may help to save America, 
after the Army and the Navy shall have suc- 
cessfully defended America. 

The organized bar has put at the service 
of the public during the war its whole ca- 
pacity and facilities for freedom and justice; 
for the assistance and comfort of the men in 
the service and their families; in every way 
possible for the protection and continuance 
of those institutions which have come from 
the bravery, devotion, and wisdom of the past 
into the keeping of the present, and which 
are now held in sacred trusteeship for pos- 
terity. 
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The challenge of the present conflict is, 
on the one hand, to the strength of the 
United States, and on the other hand, to our 
way of life. We are united upon and pledged 
to the two objectives: to win the war and to 
preserve the democratic way of life. If we 
win the victory and lose our freedom, the fight 
will have been in vain. Defeatists have as- 
serted that a democracy cannot win a war 
and still stay free. We must accept that 
challenge. We must prove that this Nation 
can pass through the flames of war and 
emerge therefrom both victorious and free. 

One of the most significant and important 
tests of any form of government is whether 
it is able to endure as well as adjust itself 
to some great national crisis. The Govern- 
ment of the United States, founded by the 
Constitution more than 150 years ago, has 
stood the strain of several foreign wars, one 
bitter civil struggle, and numerous severe 
economic depressions. Democracy never col- 
lapses. It disappears because of neglect. 

A large number of our associates, fellow 
members of our association—about 15 percent 
of our total active membership—have now 
laid down the duties of the profession and 
have taken up the cbligations and implements 
of war, and more are being added daily to 
their number. They are now engaged in a 
variety of fields, in locations near and far, 
some domestic and some foreign. They are 
in Iceland, Ireland, the Aleutians, the Solo- 
mons, Australia, China, Russia, Panama, 
Egypt, Africa, aad the South Sea islands. 
They are in the air, on the water, under the 
water, in the jungle, and in the desert, and 
whenever and wherever they are found, they 
are in the thickest of the battle. Their 
vocabulary has been contracted for the dura- 
tion, and in it are no such words as appease- 
ment or negotiated peace. Their idea of a 
negotiated peace is where they alone would 
do the negotiating. They have no faith in 
the word of a gangster or the pledge of a 
snake, and especially after he has bitten with- 
out warning and while pretending friendship. 
Their demand and objective is unconditional 
surrender, and they are proving by their 
bravery and accomplishments that they can 
win just that. 

When the call of war sounded, these lawyers 
laid aside their lawbooks and left their prac- 
tice and homes for battle with the enemy. 
We at home can never know the sacrifice 
they make. We can never know what it 
means to wait and fight against uneven forces 
for the aid and help that never came. We 
honor them for their courage and devotion 
that liberty, justice, and civilization may not 
perish. 

In total war all are soldiers. Each has his 
assignment, and no opportunities to strike 
the enemy should ever be overlooked. The 
American people have always arisen to the 
occasion, and they will now. Let us firmly 
resolve to do our part so that when victory is 
won and these men return to Nebraska, they 
will be as satisfied with our efforts as we will 
be proud of their successes. 


First New Home Paid fer From 
Agricultural Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD 2d 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
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delivered by me on December 18, 1942, at 
Athens, Ala., on the occasion of the de- 
livery to Curtis C. Haraway of the note 
and mortgage executed by him to secure 
the purchase price for a farm under the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, this 
purchaser being the first tenant to pay 
in full for his new home from agricultural 
commodities produced on the farm. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This splendid meeting has unusual historic 
significance. The fact that so many people 
are here to participate in these proceedings 
fully demonstrates the importance as well as 
th- value of the splendid accomplishments 
of Curtis Haraway and his helpful wife. This 
celebration commemorates the completion of 
the purchase and payment in full by Mr. 
Haraway of his farm home, under the aus- 
pices of the Farm Security Administration. 

It is appropriate at this time to briefly re- 
view the record of the passage and the ad- 
ministration ef the act under which it was 
made possible for the Haraways to accomplish 
their life’s ambition. 

In 1935 I introduced a bill in the Senate to 
provide a program for stopping the trend 
toward farm tenancy and to encourage and 
aid farm workers to become the owners of 
farms. That was the first bill that had ever 
been introduced in the Senate on that sub- 
ject The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry conducted protracted hearings 
on my bill and gave it careful and intensive 
study. The committee made a favorable re- 
port on the bill, nd a short time thereafter 
it was made the unfinished business of the 
Senate. After a long-drawn-out debate, the 
bill was passed practically as reported by 
the Senate committee. The bill was handled 
in the House by Marvin Jones, 
chairman of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. That committee held hearings on 
it, but did not agree upon the terms of the 
bill. It was not reported to the House before 
the end of that session of Congress. 

In 1937 I introduced practically the same 
bill. It was not reported to the House before 
fully considered by the committge and by the 
Senate. On account of President Roosevelt's 
opposition to the amount of money author- 
ized to be appropriated and to the bond issue 
authorized, it became necessary to reach an 
agreement with him on those subjects. He 
to approve a bill which author- 


that situation, friends of this law have had 


a most difficult job each year to secure an 
appropriation to continue the work as au- 
thorized by the law. After having an appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 for the last fiscal year, 
it became necessary for this fiscal year, on 
the insistence of the House, to reduce the 
appropriation from $50,000,000 to $37,500,000. 
These facts are stated so that public may 
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propriations bowed the operation of the 
t of Agriculture. 


under its jurisdiction. In addition to the 

mes Farm Tenant Act, it also 
administers the rehabilitation program. 
These two programs are intended for dif- 
ferent types of farmers. The rehabilitation 
group is composed of farmers who cannot 
secure credit elsewhere for farm operations 
and for whom farms are not purchased. The 
rehabilitation farmers operate under leases 
and when their leases expire or when they 
fail to meet the requirements of the Govern- 
ment involved in the farm operation they 
have no further interest in the farm. It is 
hoped that that type of experience under 
strict supervision of the Farm Security super- 
visors and home demonstration agents will 
Prepare that low-income group for a step-up 
to the group eligible for loans to acquire 
homesteads under the Bankhead-Jones Act. 
It is of interest to note that the farm-tenant 
group who have acquired their own homes 


helpful service as the Extension Service may 
be able to render them. 

About one-half of the farmers in this 
country are tenants. The evidence before 
our committee showed that 1 out of 3 
tenants changes farms every year. It is dif- 
cult to build a community or a country or an 


they can only eke out a living on land that 
is too poor for profitable cultivation. Some 
of you know that 60 years ago Denmark had 
a farm problem similar to the one we are 
passing through in this country. Denmark 
solved her problem by doing something simi- 
lar to the thing that the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act provides for in part. The 
Denmark system has operated successfully 
for more than 50 years. Until recently in- 
vaded by the Germans, Denmark was one of 
the finest agricultural countries in the world. 
Her farmers practically controlled the coun- 
try on a cooperative basis. We would be 
fortunate if we could work out a farming 
system in this country for many landless 
farmers that would help us as much as the 
Danish system has helped Denmark. 


Some 50 years ago in Ireland nearly all the 


is characteristic of landowners that they will 
fight to the last for the preservation of their 
country and for the defense of their families 
and their homes. 

A tenant working for an absentee landlord 
or some mortgage company or some bank 
which had acquired the property under fore- 
closure has no incentive to protect the soil 
to prevent soil erosion or to work in the in- 
terest of soil preservation and conservation. 
Such tenants have no sufficient incentive to 
keep their buildings in good condition and 
to erect new ones. A large part of all of the 
benefits which have come to the prosperous 
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farmers have been through accretions from 
their building up their farms year by year, 
thereby giving them more value as a result 
of soil conservation and the improvements 
upon them, and building up larger herds of 
stock and cattle in the natural order of things 
by accretion. A tenant cannot do that. He 
does not know this year what farm he will 
occupy next year. As a result, there is great 
economic waste. 

Then think of the social problems involved 
in the case of a man with a family who recog- 
nizes that in a few years under the average 
conditions they must go on to some other 
community. His wife cannot take the same 
interest in church and social organizations. 
When the children move, they get out of 
touch with their schoolmates. It means a 
general break-up of the social order, with no 
stability on the part of the tenant and his 
family 


In the early days of our Government our 
forefathers recognized the value of farm own- 
ership. With our Government owning all the 
public land in the country Congress passed 
the homestead law and other laws making 
it easy for farmers to esta Aish homes of their 
own upon the soll. Unfortunately, proper 
protection was not afforded in the laws for 
the preservation of such home ownership and 
as a result of speculation, of fluctuation in 
prices, and for other reasons many of those 
homes went into the hands of others and are 
now worked by sharecroppers and tenants. 

We need more individual home ownership. 
We have 6,500,000 farmers in the United 
States, with nearly half of them drifting from 
farm to farm without stability of residence. 
Wherever suitable land may be properly ae- 
quired by the consent of land owners, we 
need to establish these roving men and 
women in homes of their own—Mine! Mme! 
so they will feel that way about it. That is 
my philosophy about this program. I have 
cften looked upon it, as I have expressed to 
friends, as a program in favor of tae under- 
dog in agriculture. 

Only farm tenants, farm laborers, share- 
croppers, and other individuals who recently 
obtained the major portion of their income 
from farming operations ere eligible to par- 
ticipate under the Farm Tenant Act. It is 
required that preference be given to persons 
who are married or have dependent families, 
or wherever practical, persons who are able 
to make an initial down payment or who are 
owners of livestock and farm implements 
necessary to successfully carry on farming 
operations. It is provided that no loan shall 
be made for the acquisition of any farm un- 
less it is of such size as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines to be sufficient to con- 
stitute an efficient farm-management unit 
and to enable a diligent farm family to carry 
on TTC 
Secretary deems can be carried 
on in the locality in which the farm is situ- 
ated. 

The Secretary is directed to appoint in 
every county a county committee composed 
of three farmers residing in the county. The 
committeemen are paid at the rate of $3 per 
day while engaged in the performance of 
their duties, but such compensation shall 
not be allowed with respect to more than 5 
days in a month. In addition, they are al- 
lowed such amounts as the Secretary may 
prescribe for necessary traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses. The committee is re- 
quired to meet on the call of the county 
agent. 

Applications for the purchase of farms 
must be filed with the county agent. The 
county committee is required to examine ap- 
plications of persons desiring to acquire farms 
by means of a loan under the act. The com- 
mittee is also required to examine and ap- 
praise farms m the county in respect to 
which an application for a loan is made. If 
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the committee finds that an applicant is 
eligible to receive the benefits of a loan and 
that by reason of his character, ability, and 
experience he is likely successfully to carry 
out undertakings required of him under the 
loan, and that the farm with respect to which 
the application is made is of such character 
that there is reasonable likelihood that the 
making of a loan with respect thereto will 
carry out the purposes of the act, the com- 
mittee shall so certify these findings to the 
Secretary. The committee shall also certify 
to the Secretary the amount which the com- 
mittee finds is the reasonable value of the 
farm. 

It is further provided that no certification 
shall be made with respect to any farm in 
which any member of the committee or any 
person related to such membei within the 
third degree of ccnsanguinity or affinity, has 
any property interest, direct or indirect, or 
in which they or either of them have had 
such interest within 1 year prior to the date 
of the certification. No loan can be made to 
any person or with respect to any farm unless 
the certification required by the act has been 
made with respect to such person and such 
farm by the committee. 

Loans shall be made in such manner (not 
in excess of the amount certified by the 
committee to be the value of the farm) as 
may be necessary to enable the borrower to 
acquire the farm and for necessary repairs 
and improvements thereon, and shall be se- 
cured by a first mortgage or deed of trust on 
the farm. The instruments under which the 
loan is made and security given therefor 
shall, among other things, provide: 

1. For the repayment of the loan within 
an agreed period of not more than 40 years 
from the making of the loan, 

2. For the payment of interest on the un- 
paid balance of the loan at the rate of 3 
percent per annum. 

3. For the repayment of the unpaid bal- 
ance of the loan, together with interest 
thereon, in installments in accordance with 
amortization schedules prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

4. The borrower shall pay taxes and as- 
sessments on the farm to the proper taxing 
authorities and insure and pay for insurance 
on farm buildings. 

5. Upon the borrower's assigning, selling, 
or otherwise transferring the farm, or any 
interest therein, without the consent of the 
Secretary, or upon default in the perform- 
ance of or upon any failure to comply with, 
any covenant of condition contained in such 
instruments, or upon voluntary transfer or 
sale, the Secretary may declare the amount 
unpaid immediately due and payable, and 
that, without the consent of the Secretary, no 
final payment shall be accepted or release of 
the Secretary's interest be made, less than 5 
years after the making of the loan. 

It is further provided that the Secretary 
may provide for the payment of the debt 
under a system of variable payments, under 
which a surplus above the required payment 
will be collected in periods of above-normal 
production or prices, and employed to reduce 
payments below the required payments in 
periods of subnormal production or prices. 
This is the first authorization I know of any- 
where in the laws of this country which 
permits the borrower, without the consent 
of the payee, to use his surplus in fat years 
in anticipation of shortage of funds in lean 
years. 

It is well to point out also that this act 
for the first time in American history fixes 
a legal rate of interest on improved farm lands 
at 3 percent per annum. There is no better 
security than improved farm lands when 
properly cared for and prudently operated. 
The rate of interest established by this act 
resulted in the passage of a bill by Congress 
reducing the rate of interest on Federal land- 
bank mortgages from more than 5 percent to 
3% percent and on Land Bank Commissioner 


mortgages from around 6 percent to 4 per- 
cent. Subsequently the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration was created for the purpose of 
insuring mortgages given to secure loans for 
the construction and repair of residences in 
the towns and cities of the country. The 
rate of interest was originally 4½ percent but 
was subsequently reduced to 4 percent. That 
legislation brought about a reduction in the 
rate of interest by the big mortgage and loan 
companies including the building and loan 
companies throughout the country, to 
around the same rate of interest. The result 
is that the rate of interest on both urban 
and rural homes has now reached a reason- 
ably low rate, following the example and 
precedent set on the subject of the rate of 
interest by the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is directed by 
the law to give due consideration to the 
desirability of avoiding the expansion of pro- 
duction for market of basic commodities and 
shall assist beneficiaries of the program to 
become established upon lands now in culti- 
vation. There are millions of acres of farm 
land which belong to absentee owners and 
which are cultivated by tenants. The law 
contemplates enabling farm-tenant pur- 
chasers, by having a low rate of interest and 
a long period within which to pay the princi- 
pal in small installments, to acquire a home 
with annual payments equal to the rents 
heretofore paid on an average for property 
similar to that acquired for tenant homes. 

Under the Farm Tenant Act there are now 
28,945 farms secured by mortgages and oc- 
cupied by farmers and their families. The 
loans on these farms aggregate $117,041,378 
through June 1941. Figures for 1942 are not 
yet available. It is remarkable that on the 
first day of January 1942 the purchasers of 
these farms had paid 99 percent of all in- 
stallment payments that had fallen due, and 
in addition had paid $925,311 on installments 
that are not yet due. In Alabama a better 
record was made where 1,922 purchasers were 
due to make payments in 1942. The total 
amount of money investing in the tenant- 
purchase loans upon which payments were 
due in 1942 is $10,141,274.30. The maturities 
through 1942 amounted to $853,753.02. The 
amount paid was $933,041.47. The percent 
paid is 109.2. The number with delinquent 
accounts is 10. Total amount of delin- 
quent accounts, $1,198.64. Percent of de- 
linquency, one-fifth of 1 percent. No finer 
testimonial could be presented of the value 
of the Farm Tenant Act in the matter of 
enabling worthy farmers to acquire farms of 
their own, and no finer record could be made 
of the splendid administration of this law 
and of the worthiness and dependable char- 
acter of the purchasers of farm homes under 
that act. 

The total amount appropriated for the 
purchase of farm-tenant homes, including 
1942, is $175,009,000. Under the act estab- 
lishing the Federal Housing Administration, 
the Government has insured mortgages given 
to secure loans for constructing 693,542 new 
homes in towns and cities amounting to 
$3,000,000,000. This shows that very little 
has been done by the Government for the 
acquisition of farm homes in comparison 
with what has been done for the acquisition 
of town and city homes. 

At this point permit me to read a state- 
ment made by Dr. George Foster Peabody 
when my bill was pending in the Senate. 
Dr. Peabody was one of the great educators 
and philanthropists of the country. He gave 
50 years of his life and a large fortune to the 
promotion of the cause of education. He 
was old and full of experience and wisdom 
when he made this statement: 

“I have no doubt but what this new tenant 
bill if passed and properly administered will 
help to remake many of our agricultural sec- 
tions, What we need in America is more 
home owners and fewer tenants. Change a 
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tenant to a home owner and you plant the 
seed of stability and permanency. You lift 
the social, economic, and moral standards of 
the community. You change indifference to 
interest and shiftlessness to thrift. In short, 
you remake both the individual and the 
community. That is undoubtedly the reason 
the churches are supporting the measure. 
They see in it a program of more homes in- 
stead of merely places to stop awhile. And 
the home is the backbone of our civilization. 
It is what the churches and the schools build 
on, and it is these things that have made 
America what it is today.” 

One of the most touching and emotion- 
stirring incidents that has happened to me is 
a letter which came to me at Christmas 1938 
from the Pike County Tenant Purchase Com- 
mittee. It is as follows: 

“Dear SENATOR BANKHEAD: At this season 
when the minds of men turn for a day from 
the dross and drab to the things that moths 
and rust cannot corrupt, we of this office 
think it fit to send you an earnest expression 
of our appreciation of your worth to your 
fellows. You hear something of that brain 
child of yours, the Tenant Purchase Act, 
but that is colored with pomp and hurrah. 
These lines come from unheralded coworkers 
that deal with cases down at the grass roots 
in the huskings. $ 

“We wish that you could see the enthusi- 
asm, the childish glee of our tenant-purchase 
clients, after hope has been planted in their 
breasts by the Bankhead-Jones Tenant Pur- 
chase Act, Watching these clients brings 
up these lines: ‘Give a man secure posses- 
sion of a rock and he will make a garden of 
it. The few enemies of the farm program 
say of the Tenant Purchase Act that ‘You 
have got something there.’ This Tenant Pur- 
chase Act extends stability and integrity to 
these ‘men with the hoe.’ 

“We feel that after a while, when you shall 
look across the years, and when the events 
of an eventful life shall pass in review, 
this Tenant Purchase Act of yours will be 
carrying the banner, Greater service is rarely 
given to flesh and blood. 

“May you have many returns of this day 
and many years of service to your fellows. 

“Sincerely yours, 
,„ “PIKE County TENANT 
PURCHASE COMMITTEE.” 

It gives me genuine delight to have the 
privilege of delivering to Curtis Haraway the 
note and mortgage on his farm home which 
was executed by him at the time he borrowed 
the money to buy it. I doubt if Mr. Hara- 
way fully realizes how valiantly he has 
wrought in making possible this occasion. 
He has led the way of approximately 30,000 
farm-tenant purchasers in the matter of 
completing repayment of their loans from 
the proceeds of production on the farm. He 
has demonstrated to his fellow tarm-tenant 
purchasers that the acquisition of a farm 
home, free of debt and incumbrance, is pos- 
sible to the family that is willing to work 
hard enough to that end. He has shown all 
purchasers of farm homes that the ability 


to pay for such homes is an actual reality. 


He has demonstrated to all worthy farmers, 
including tenants and sharecroppers, that 
the way lies ahead of them to stop roving over 
the country and to plant the taproot of fam- 
ily life deeply and firmly into the soil. I sin- 
cerely congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Haraway 
upon the notable success that we are here 
now to celebrate. I am sure that they are 
happy today. I can assure them that I par- 
ticipate in their feeling of joy and satisfac- 
tion. I believe that the evidence of the 
success that we are witnessing today will be 
a beacon light to show countless thousands 
of home-seeking and home-craving farm 
workers the way to the accomplishment of 
their heart’s desire. 

Mr. Haraway, I take very great pleasure in 
delivering to you the note and mortgage, 
paid in full. y 
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Post-War Development of Water Power 
Address of Gov. Sidney P. Osborn, of 
Arizona 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, some 
Members are contending that the great- 
est development after this war will be in 
aviation. But in my opinion, the greatest 
development will be that of the Nation's 
water power, and in the use of electric 
power, and the employment of electrical 
appliances. 

Boulder Dam, one of the greatest proj- 
ects of our time, is supposed to supply a 
certain amount of power to the people of 
Arizona. If the people of Arizona were 
permitted to use that power as the peo- 
ple of Mississippi and surrounding States 
are permitted to use the power generated 
on the Tennessee River, as Governor Os- 
born, of that State, has pointed out in his 
recent message, which I am inserting, it 
would save them about 50 percent on 
their light and power bills. 

If we had developed all the water 
power of this Nation that is now going to 
waste, and had made it available to all 
the American people at reasonable rates, 
they would today be saving more than a 
billion dollars a year on their present 
light and power bills alone, and they 
would not be suffering from cold as they 
are in some sections of the country at 
the present time. 

Electric heat is the finest, cleanest, 
most wholesome heat in the world, next 
to heat from the summer sun. The time 
will come when practically every home 
in America will be heated by electricity. 

The dam I referred to earlier in the 
day, that is being built in Quebec now, 
to a large extent with American funds, 
will produce as much power as the St. 
Lawrence project would produce. It will 
produce as much power as Boulder Dam, 
or one-half as much as all the domestic 
consumers in America used in 1939. If 
the American people would take the same 
attitude that the people of Ontario have 
taken, and develop all the water power of 
this Nation and supply it to the Ameri- 
can people at rates based upcn the cost 
of generation, transmission, and distribu- 
tion, and to every farm home in America 
at those rates, as they do in Ontario, it 
would make America a better, a brighter, 
and a richer place in which to live. 

Under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am inserting the 
very able address of Gov. Sidney P. Os- 
born, of Arizona, to the Legislature of 
that State on January 26, 1943: 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, and members 
of the sixteenth legislature, ir my convening 
message to this body I declared my intention 
to submit within a few days a proposal for 
the enactment of a State power and water 
authority act. 

Never has any Governor addressed the leg- 
islature of this or any other State upon an 
issue more clearly drawn, more vitally signifi- 


cant, or more pertinent to the interests of 
every person who now lives or ever will live 
within our borders. That subsequent events 
will confirm this judgment there can be no 
doubt. 

Stated bluntly, the issue is this: Shall the 
rights of Arizona to the Colorado River con- 
tinue to be denied her by the connivance of 
out-of-State commercial and financial inter- 
ests, or will you, individually and as a group, 
accept the challenge and free the benefits of 
this, our greatest natural resource, to the 
people of our State? 

I recognize that to many people the Col- 
orado River is synonymous with playing pol- 
itics, that the mere mention of it suggests 
only another period in the game of political 
football. Such an erroneous evaluation is 
the result of a systematic propaganda cam- 
paign carried on relentlessly by a selfish mi- 
nority who have thus deliberately confused 
the issue. 

For it is an age-old strategy of those with 
selfish ends to be served, that if they cannot 
find flaws in an argument or cannot attack a 
principle, they can always put the issue on 
personal and political grounds, usually, as in 
the case of the Colorado River, with telling 
effect. 

When vast concentrated wealth—and I am 
not reflecting against capital in general or 
competitive business in general—when vast 
concentrated wealth sets up an invisible gov- 
ernment through pressure groups, then dem- 
ocratic government has been choked out at its 
roots. But is this “playing politics’? Cer- 
tainly not. This is merely “good business 
practice.” Yet, when the people, to whom 
this great resource belongs, attempt to set up 
an agency which will control, which will not 
be dictated to, and which will spread the 
benefits of this natural wealth among them- 
selves, instead of to a handful of eastern 
stockholders, the cry of “playing politics” is 
always raised, and tragically for the common 
good, this oldest of wiles is still effective. 
Against the legislation proposed to you today, 
no one can honestly bring such a charge and 
no one will bring it except for purely selfish 


purposes. 

The historical background of this proposed 
legislation is better known to some of you 
than to others. Because Arizona was a 
pioneer State without local capital to expand 
even the first small-scale power producing fa- 
cilities, these, with few exceptions, passed into 
the hands of out-of-State holding companies. 
Rates were fixed on the basis of expensive out- 
of-State fuel shipped at a relatively high 
freight rate. This original high cost has re- 
mained, despite the Arizona Corporation 
Commission, as the yardstick of rates, while 
lowered costs through the introduction of 
natural gas and other cheaper fuels has 
widened the margin of profit to the point 
where Arizona today, notwithstanding her 
hydro-electric potentialities, has the third 
highest electric rate in the Nation. The rea- 
son Arizona does not rank highest is because 
of the fact that the other two States have no 
hydro-electric facilities and therefore must 
manufacture all their power. 

Even on the floor of our National Congress 
has this exploitation of Arizona’s citizenry 
brought us notoriety. Representative Ran- 
KIN, of Mississippi, as quoted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 8, 1941, said, 
in part: 

“Of all the States in the Union (the one) 
in which the people are paying through the 
nose for their own electricity, (it) is the 
State of Arizona.” 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of December 
30, 1940, appear further information and 
data showing Arizona's rates about 30 percent 
in excess of California's, more than 50 per- 
eent over TVA’s, 60 percent over Tacoma’s, 
and about 70 percent over Ontario's. 

Recognizing that some slight rate reduc- 
tions have since been made, a few compari- 
sons between prices in Arizona and neigh- 
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boring States taken from the Federal Power 
Commission Typical Electric Bills, as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, indicate the excessive prices 
Arizonans have been forced to pay: 

For 25 kilowatt-hours, which he could buy 
in Glendale, Calif., for $1.13, and in Los 
Angeles for $1.10, a Phoenix citizen paid $1.54; 
for 250 kilowatt-hours costing in the same 
California cities $5.23 and $5.10, respectively, 
he paid $8.40. 

On a bill demand of 12 kilowatts and 1,500 
kilowatt-hours’ use, costing in St. Louis, Mo., 
849 93: in Racine, Wis., $46.38; in Seattle, 
Wash., $45; in Portland, Oreg., $43.50; and in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, $40.50, the Phoenix 
citizen paid $72.97. 

It is not surprising that such a lucrative 
field for profit should have attracted more 
than a dozen foreign holding companies, 
whose unjustified debt structures, wasteful 
duplications, and inefficient and noninte- 
gtated hodgepodge of facilities bleed the 
people of this State of about three-fourths 
of a million dollars every year. 

Nor is it surprising that to protect this 
field, the out-of-State power interests should 
be willing to go to any ends to prevent the 
people of Arizona from understanding the 
situation. 

Invisible government has ever been the 
chief foe of democracy. Nowhere are its 
manifestations more apparent than in the 
thus far unsuccessful efforts of Arizona to 
throw off the greedy hands which not only 
rob her now, but, of far more significance, 
strangle her future. 

For it is a basic and indisputable economic 
fact, supported by the history of England’s 
American Colonies, our own agricultural 
South, and all other historical evidence 
throughout the world, that any area whose 
Wealth is based on the production of raw 
materials will, as industrialism proceeds else- 
where, find itself inevitably slipping to a 
relatively lower standard of living. 

Such an area is Arizona, whose wealth 
consists almost exclusively of the products 
of her mines, forests, ranches, and fields. 
(Even our important tourist business depends 
on the sale of natural commodities—atmos- 
phere, climate, and sunshine.) On such a 
basis, this State will face the prospect of 
being perpetually in the role of a colony, a 
colony of the industrialized States. 

However, nature has made such a role con- 
ditional only on the shortsightedness and 
lack of courage of Arizona’s citizenry. 

For nature gave us a possible combination 
of factors exceeded by no other State, im- 
portant not only during these critical days 
of war, but equally so in the crucial period 
of readjustment to follow. We have an in- 
land location, much less vulnerable than the 
coast; large and increasing supplies of essen- 
tial raw materials and produce; unlimited 
space; a highly desirable climate with equable 
temperatures; and—if we can but realize it 
and break the present bottleneck—a tremen- 
dous potential supply of cheap firm power 
in the Colorado River. Already under the 
pressure of war we are having a sample of 
what an industrial economy could mean for 
the entire State, no matter where in the 
State those industries are located. It would 
seem that clear thinking, hard-headed, prac- 
tical citizens from every walk of life and 
every part of Arizona would long since haye 
sensed this unique fortune that nature has 
given us and as a most natural move would 
have taken whatever steps were necessary to 
capitalize on it. Instead, a selfish minority 
has succeded in so confusing the issue that 
today, more than ever, those who would serve 
the interests of the people must first recog- 
nize the necessity of showing the people what 
their interests are. 

In doing this they have been aided by 
Nature, which, it would almost seem, was 
shocked by the unresponsiveness of those to 
whom she was offering such bounteous gifts. 
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There is probably not a one of you who came 
through the period of serious drought of 
1938, 1939, and 1940 without being affected, 
directly or indirectly. We have not forgotten 
the growing apprehension, the enforced liqui- 
dations, the increased assessment on irrigated 
lands, the abandoned citrus groves, the tre- 
mendous economic loss to the State which 
lack of water and power occasioned. In 1939 
and 1940 a power shortage almost ruined the 
agricultural interests of central Arizona. 
Farmers were obliged to invest hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in various types of en- 
gines to provide irrigation power to save even 
a portion of their crops. 

Do you care to envision what would cer- 
tainly have overtaken this valley, and indi- 
rectly the entire State, had Nature seen fit to 
continue her warning for another year or 
two? You men in the highly important live- 
‘stock business. throughout the State: Would 
you vote to continue a situaticn wherein the 
range conditions of 1942, and thus far in 1943, 
and an agricultural drought like that of 1939 
might coincide, leaving your industry with 
no hay, no pasture, no cottonseed cake, or 
other forage? That situation must never 
occur. But the threat may be repeated, may 
even now be in the making, and Nature, re- 
volted by our continued indolence and indif- 
ference, may next time wipe out our entire 
State-wide economy and return us to the 
desert. 

Remote as you may feel this proposal to 
be, it nevertheless is a possibility and thus 
serves as a strong deterrent to industry, 
which overwise sees in our location, climate, 
and resources, as promising a spot for both 
wartime and post-war expansion as is af- 
forded anywhere in the Nation. Add to the 
drought prospect the fact. of our having the 
third highest power rate in the Nation and 
it is not surprising that with a few excep- 
tions industry locates elsewhere. While we 
temporize. other States are going boldly 
ahead, building dams, developing power, 
breaking monopolies, lowering rates, increas- 
ing their war output and readying themselves 
for the great technological advances of the 
post-war era, which, unless we are also aboard 
the train, will sweep past and leave us, per- 
haps for decades, a commonwealth of lost 
hopes and wasted opportunities. 

The dream of freeing Arizona from her 
double handicap of insufficient water and 
excessive power rates has inspired numerous 
of her leaders since pioneer days. With the 
passage by Congress of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act in 1928, the era of theorizing 
about the Colorado's riches ended. Whatever 
our previous opinions about the best place or 
the best plan for utilizing its water or the 
fairest basis for dividing its power, we now 
can only recognize that the decisions have 
been made, the dam has been constructed 
and is producing power, and our share, 17.63 
percent of the present firm generating 
power, has been available for the past 6 
years and waiting for us to claim and use. 
Seven hundred and sixty-three million kilo- 
watt hours of power, at a price of 314 mills, 
or less, delivered, of which we are still getting 
not 1 kilowatt - 

To the end that we might have the benefit 
of this potential wealth, the twelfth regular 
session of the Arizona Legislature by joint 
resolution created the Boulder Dam Power 
Commission, which in January 1937 sub- 
mitted a report showing the great need for 
electric power at reasonable prices throughout 
the State and proposing an Arizona Power 
and Water Authority for consideration by the 
legislature. This and other necessary legisla- 
tion to make cheap power available was de- 
feated by a small but powerful and selfish 

group. whose spurious arguments may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. “Power could not be practically trans- 
mitted such a distance.” 

2. “Power could not be brought into the 
market areas as cheaply as power could ke 
produccd therein.” 


8. “Notwithstanding that several destruc- 
tive shortages had occurred previously, there 
was and would remain a surplus of electric 
power in the State’s market areas for more 
than 50 years.” 

How sincere these arguments were may be 
judged from the fact that even as they were 
being most strenuously presented to the 
legislature in 1937, and again in 1939, the 
objectors were themselves plotting to obtain 
a part of the Boulder power, which they would 
buy from the Government, which is the 
people, for less than 3 mills per kilowatt 
hour, and sell back to the people at their 
established exorbitant rates. 

Right here let me emphasize that this ex- 
ploitation is not the work of local men or or- 
ganizations, but of eastern interests who dic- 
tate the rates ond policies of most of Arizona's 
power-producing companies. For them any 
regulation is intolerable and they fight 
against it as a matter of general policy. 

Shortly.after their in defeating the 
people's legislation in the twelfth and later 
legislative sessions, there followed the drought 
referred to, and we bitterly realized that 
instead of a surplus of power for 50 years, we 
had a present acute shortage of power for 
pumping purposes. 

Stung into action, the fourteenth State 
legislature, in 1939, approved Senate Memo- 
rial No. 4, summarizing the seriousness of the 
situation and urging the Federal Power Com- 
mission to institute an immediate and exten- 
sive investigation of the Arizona power situa- 
tion. 

This highly competent and impartial 
agency of our democratic government made 
the requested investigation, and its findings 
are the basis for the major conclusions of 
this address. The Commission’s complete re- 
port, dated March of last year, is available 
for study and examination in the Governor's 
office, and copies of the introduction are 
transmitted herewith. The statements in the 
introduction will be found amply docu- 
mented and sustained in the other portions 
of the survey. 

Briefly, the report shows abundant market 
demand for Colorado River power, which it 
finds can be distributed at rates comparable 
to those of the Tennessee Valley Authority— 
from 3 to 4 mills per kilowatt-hour. It fur- 
ther finds that Arizona in common with other 
States dependent on an economy based on the 
production of raw materials has a below aver- 
age per capita income which might be 
brought up to or carried above average by 
providing cheap motive power for the attrac- 
tion of manufactures and utilization of its 
abundant supplies of raw materials. 

It points out that notwithstanding the 
vast hydroelectric potentialities within very 
reasonable distance, Arizona has the third 


highest electric rate in the Union and states 


its belief that the population and income can 
be greatly developed by the taking of such 
steps as may be necessary to bridge the gap 
between the cheap power of the Colorado 
River and the abundant demand in market 
areas throughout the State. The report is 
too lengthy to be further touched upon here- 
in, but note what the Federal Power Com- 
mission says to the people of Arizona: 
“Arizona possesses an abundance of water 
power in the Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries, which can be developed at costs which 
will make possible low electric rates, with 
resulting expansion of use. Full utilization 
of these resources, with the accompanying 
benefits to the economic, family, and com- 
munity life of the State, will depend upon 
recognition by the people of the necessity for 
that planning which alone can make such re- 


. sults possible, and for that initiative which 


will translate plans into action.” € 
The inescapable first step which must be 


. taken to translate plans into action is the 
- enactment of the legislation required of us 


by Congress in the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act. Hence the first recommendation in the 
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Federal Power Commission report is to that 
effect. 


Obviously, legislation of this character can- 


not be hurriedly prepared, or prepared at all 


without extensive knowledge of the problems 
likely to be encountered in its application 
and administration. As presented to you, 
this measure represents the joint efforts of 
many interested parties and organizations, 
which have joined their experience and tal- 
ents, so that it reflects the competent advice 
of engineers, rate experts, auditors, account- 
ants, bankers, bond buyers, executives, mem- 
bers of previous legislatures, and other per- 
sons or groups who might be interested or 
affected by its provisions. The final draft 
was submitted to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, who, after careful examination and a 
number of conferences with counsel and 
engineers, approved it in a letter to me under 
date of March 20, 1942. 


PURPOSE OF ACT 


The purpose of the act is to enable citi- 
zens of Arizona to obtain power from the 
Colorado River at the lowest economic price 
by bridging the gap now existing between the 
idle power of the Boulder and other dams to 
be constructed and our market areas wheré 
electric power at a fair price is sorely needed. 
Furthermore, it fulfills the Boulder Dam Proj- 
ect Act as to the legal requirements respect- 
ing the establishment of a State agency for 
purchase and distribution of Boulder Dam 
power. : 

The United States Department of the In- 
terior, through the Federal Reclamation 
Bureau, has been conducting surveys and 
studies for the purposes of determining the 
most practical and economical manner in 
which water may be brought from the Colo- 
rado River to our arable lands and the au- 
thority will be qualified to serve the water 
user with respect to irrigation water, in the 
same helpful manner as it will serve the 
public generally with respect to power. It 
will also act as a State contracting agency by 
which Arizona may participate in any pro- 
gram or advantages accruing from further 
developments on the Colorado River. With 
these agencies we must bargain for power 
and water which we are to obtain from that 
river. To effectually negotiate and carry out 
any bargain, the State must have a func- 
tional and administrative agency. Such a 
unit in State government we do not have. 
By enacting this proposed Power and Water 
Authority Act, we will create the necessary 
agency by which we. may procure both water 
and power. 

Having collaborated with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the making of suryeys as to the 
most practical methcd of bringing power and 
water to our people, and having conferred, 
investigated and ascertained the wants and 


needs of the different localities of the State, 


of the municipalities, water and power 
agencies, individuals and corporations, the 
authority formulates its plans and begins 
negotiations with other interested parties. 
It will do for Arizona what the Reclamation 
Bureau is doing for the United States, only 
on a smaller scale and under a financing 
system which does not involve public appro- 
priations. While the Federal Government 
may bargain with separate agencies for in- 
dividual projects, no State-wide integrated or 
comprehensive projeot can be established by 
such a private transaction. If we are to se- 
cure a harmonious, nonpreferential use of the 
great resources of Arizona, we must provide 
a State-wide and not a sectional unit as our 
effective functional and administrative. me- 
dium; and such a medium, the Arizona Power 
and Water Authority will be. 

Service will be furnished at the lowest prac- 
tical economical price. Power or water will 
be picked up from the point of delivery and 


. consumed or distributed by the organiza- 


tion bargaining for same. No public-service 
company, municipality, or other power dis- 
tributor will suffer because this wholesale 
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power is thus made available. In most in- 
stances, this power can be distributed for far 
less than what it is now costing many or- 
ganizations to produce it. It is quite evident 
that no firm hydroelectric power is being 
produced in Arizona at less than about 3% 
mills per kilowatt-hour; and it is also evi- 
dent that the average cost of steam or Diesel 
power is from 6 to 9 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Certainly if firm Colorado power can be dis- 
tributed wholesale at from 3 to 4 mills per 
kilowatt-hour as against the present high 
production price of firm power, no harmful 
dislocation can occur. All danger of power 
shortages will be removed and costly drought 
damage eliminated. 

Except as unjustifiable profiteering will be 
eliminated, public-service corporations, asso- 
ciations, and other distributing or consuming 
agencies may continue to operate as in the 
past, If they wish to take advantage of 
cheap power, they may do so or if they prefer 
to continue using their own high-priced 
power, they may still do so—the authority 
causes no interference whatever, But it does 
offer the only medium whereby new major 
industries can locate within our State with 
the guaranty of cheap electrical energy. 
Taxable property remains in the hands of 
private owners, but millions in profits will 
no longer be diverted to absentee. owners 
outside the State. The need for costly pri- 
vate financing incidental to enlargement and 
extensions of production units will be ob- 
viated. A constant and reliable supply of 
firm power will be at hand without further 
capital investments in units that can produce 
only at a cost of from two to three times 
that of the Federal impounding dams on the 
Colorado Riyer. Such. firm hydroelectric 
power, practically as cheap as that, to be 
found anywhere in the United States, will 
be available for motive power for factories, 
plants, commerce, and the innumerable uses 
incidental to a manufacturing State. 

With respect both to our contribution for 
winning the war today and to cushioning the 
inevitable shock of post-war readjustment to- 
morrow, a shock which may well prove to be 
many times greater than that of our last 
such experience, there is no question of the 
urgency of passing this legislation and pass- 
ing it now. 

Under other facts and circumstances, 1 
should feel reluctant to tender you a legisla- 
tive act already prepared, but I believe you 
realize why on a matter of such specializa- 
tion, this is the only practical way. Obvi- 
ously, a proposal of this kind embracing such 
involved subject matter, must be covered 
comprehensively and cannot be compressed 
into a limited number of brief paragraphs 
asis the ordinary legislative act. The agency 
is not intended to disturb existing statutes, 
or established rights. It must have the nec- 
essary functional and administrative powers 
to accomplish the purpose for which it is set 
up; and furthermore, must have reasonable 
financial powers, since it is a non-tax levying, 
self-liquidating and self-sustaining body— 
particularly as it is dependent to a consid- 
erable extent upon financing through the 
medium of revenue bonds and hence needs 
powers, rights, and privileges to stabilize such 
securities which look to income alone for 
repayment. The very length of the bill and 
the number of sections, far from being a 
valid objection thereto, testify to its techni- 
cality and the care which has gone into its 
preparation. 

The self-interest of every Arizonian, now 
and in the future, demands your immediate 
favorable action. The national interest, 
likewise, in this crisis, demands that we 
move forward with a unity of purpose to- 
ward the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. 

The history of the power corporations since 
their inception is the written evidence that 
nowhere in the Nation have they demon- 
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strated that they can be trusted to serve any 
interests but their own. Our struggle to free 
Arizona from the grip of those who exploit 
her is no isolated battle. It is but a con- 
temporary and local phase of a struggle that 
through the years has been highlighted by 
the establishment of other nonpolitical regu- 
latory agencies such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, to mention but a few. 

Underlying it is an issue far greater than 
any of us as individuals, but as individuals 
the responsibility is clearly ours to take this 
step on which rests the entire future of our 
State. 

Undeterred by the specious arguments that 
will be raised, or the proposals for changes 
and amendments which would nullify the en- 
tire act, I challenge you to accept the privi- 
lege which is given you to live in the 
grateful memory of future generations as 
the legislature which had the courage and 
the vision to unlock for Arizona the door to 
golden opportunity. 


The Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 8 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address I delivered on the Washing- 
ton Evening Star Forum, on February 
3. 1943, dealing with the pay-as-you-go 
taxation and the Ruml plan of tax collec- 
tion, broadcast from station WMAL. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, it is my belief that next to the actual 
events as they transpire from day to day on 
the various fighting fronts in which Ameri- 
cans are participating throughout the world 
and to the problems of supply and munitions 
to our forces, the most important problem 
which confronts the American people is the 
crisis in Federal taxation which is rapidly 
developing. It is this subject which I wish to 
discuss with you tonight. 

I speak as a lifelong advocate of the per- 
sonal income tax as the fairest tax which was 
ever devised, because it is a tax based upon 
ability to pay, as opposed to consumption 
taxes of various kinds, which inevitably fall 
most heavily upon the poorest and neediest 
of our citizens. Before I was old enough to 
vote I was making speeches in Missouri at- 
tacking the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Pollock case, which 
invalidated the income-tax feature of the 
Wilson-Gorman tariff bill of the early nine- 
ties. I was an ardent supporter of the six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which specifically authorized 
the levying of the Federal income tax. I have 
always been proud of the fact that as Parlia- 
mentarian of the House back in 1913 I had a 
small part in the passage of the first income- 
tax law under the new constitutional amend- 
ment—a law which was actually drafted by 
that great American, Cordell Hull, now our 
distinguished and beloved Secretary of State. 

I still believe that the income tax is the 
fairest and least burdensome of all taxes, be- 
cause it is a tax based upon ability to pay, 
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which should be the basis of all taxation. It 
has been the backbone of our tax structure 
since the days of the First World War. A 
famous British Chancelor of the Exchequer 
once said that there was no such thing as the 
science of taxation—that the whole secret of 
successful taxation lay in “getting the great- 
est amount of feathers with the least amount 
of squawking.” 

The graduated income tax is unique among 
taxes in this that everyone who does not 
pay an income tax wishes that he did have to 
pay one, and that everyone who pays in a 
lower bracket wishes that he had to pay in a 
higher one. 

There was, however, in the original enact- 
ment of the income-tax law one vital defect, 
insignificant at the time, but of a magnitude 
which has constantly increased until it has 
become a tragedy to millions of American tax- 
payers. This defect is the provision that we 
do not pay taxes upon the income we earn 
this year currently, as the income is earned, 
but next year after the income has in the 
vast majority of cases been spent. Thus 
is created a vast tax debt that hangs over the 
United States like a storm cloud and haunts 
the dreams of millions of Americans. 

I have said that the defect of paying taxes 
on this year’s income next year instead of 
currently as the income was acquired was 
originally inconsequential. This was true 
because in the beginning the rates were not 
burdensome and only a relatively small num- 
ber of taxpayers were affected, and these in 
a large part of a class who were in the habit 
of budgeting their affairs and making some 
provision for the future. 

With the comparatively low rates and com- 
paratively liberal exemptions of those days 
it did not make a great deal of difference 
whether we paid this year out of what we 
earn this year, or paid this year's tax bill 
next year out of what we earn next year, ex- 
cept for those cases in which a taxpayer's 
income fell off so much from one year that 
he died insolvent, or was unable to Satisfy 
his tax liability out of a distraint warrant 
on his household effects in which case the 
Government simply lost the revenue it might 
have had if it had had the foresight to col- 
lect the tax currently as the income was ac- 
quired. Defaults on income-tax payments 
when the income had been spent or lost 
before the due date for the tax payment 
arrived have cost through the years the 
United States Government many hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

But with the tremendous increases in rates 
and the drastic cuts in exemptions bringing 
millions of new taxpayers from among the 
poorest of our citizens into the class of in- 
come-tax payers, the present system of pay- 
ing last year’s taxes on income, which has 
already been spent, out of this year’s income 
spells stark tragedy for a multitude of tax- 
payers, large and small. Many of these tax- 
payers have had and will have no increase. in 
income whatever since last year. In millions 
of cases the net income of the individual will 
be less this year than last, which is particu- 
larly true of the vast salaried class and the 
small businessmen—who constitute so much 
of the backbone of America. It is sad to 
relate but incontestably true that very few 
of our citizens have had the forethought or 
the necessary information to set aside out of 
last year’s income as it was acquired sufficient 
funds to pay the greatly increased taxes on 
that income, 

Many new taxpayers, who never had to pay 
income taxes before in their lives of course 
have made no provision for paying taxes on 
income which was earned last year. 

No one, so far as I know, has disputed the 
desirability or the absolute necessity of get- 
ting the Nation on a current basis, that is to 
say of providing for a change in the system 
by which taxpayers will be permitted to pay 
as they earn. Very few will dispute either the 
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desirability or the necessity of collection at 
the source. By collection at the source I 
mean some device such as a withholding tax 
which will prevent the individual from 

that portion of his income which 
the Government claims for itself and thus 
going in debt to the Government, by taking 
it before it ever gets into the hands of the 
individual. 

But despite this universal recognition of the 
great necessity for getting the Nation on a 
current basis with its taxes only two essential 
plans have been proposed for dealing with the 
transition period, one known as the Ruml 
plan for moving the tax clock forward, in 
much the same way that daylight saving 
was carried into effect, by a bookkeeping 
entry crediting the payments on personal 
income tax made in 1943 on the 1943 taxes 
instead of the 1942 taxes; and second, a fake 
pay-as-you-go plan proposed by Mr. Ran- 
dolph Paul, General Counsel for the Treasury 
Department, which involves for a multitude 
of taxpayers an intolerable scheme of double 
taxation. In brief Mr. Paul’s scheme, as I 
understand it, based on the proposals he made 
last summer to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, would involve as to taxpayers with 
incomes in excess of $2,000 a year paying 
2 years’ taxes in 1 year and in many cases 
would involve a tax of much above 100 
percent of the income actually received in 
1948. He to find new sources of 
revenue by whipping the pulling horse. It 
apparently has never dawned on Mr. Paul and 
other so-called experts on taxation who are 
now operating at large, that you can only 
confiscate once and that when the time 
comes that either maladjustment 
of rates or unfair differences in the manner 
of collection, it will be possible for an in- 
dividual to actually retain more for himself 
from a smaller income after payment of 
taxes than he could by increased effort retain 
from a larger income, incentive will be de- 
stroyed, total income will decrease and the 
total Federal income will be correspondingly 
diminished. I intend tonight to discuss these 
plans in some detail. 

In that connection I may say that I have 
been asked many times as to the reason for 
the bitter opposition of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Rum! plan, and I am always re- 
minded of the classic remark of President 
U. 8. Grant about Senator Charles Sumner, 
of Massachusetts. A bitter feud existed be- 
tween them for years. On one occasion it is 
related that someone told Grant that Sumner 
did not believe in the Bible, whereupon the 
“Tron Soldier” is reported to have replied, 
“Yes; damn him; that is because he did not 
write it.” I greatly fear that that is the ex- 
planation of the attitude of Mr. Paul and his 
associates on the Ruml plan. And the state- 
ments of some legislators that they favor pay- 
as-you-go taxation but are opposed to the 
Ruml plan leads me to the belief that either 
they have not taken the trouble to find out 
what the Ruml plan actually provides for or 
have not confronted the only alternative sug- 
gested of an unbearable system of double 
taxation. 

Let me explain the authorship of the Ruml 
plan. Let me first emphasize that his name 
is R-u-m-l; Ruml—and he has no connection 
either by consanguinity or mental affiliation 
with Marshal Erwin Rommel, with whom 
some in high places would like to have him 
confused. Mr. Ruml is an American citizen, 
born in the great State of Iowa. He has 
enough college degrees to qualify him in any 
New Deal school, having graduated from Dart- 
mouth, received his Ph. D. at Chicago, and 
was dean of the social-science department of 


that great university. He is a successful busi- 


nessman and, among other things, is chair- 
man of the board of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, of which Mr. Paul was formerly 
amember. He is also a public-spirited citizen 
who, as an economist of acknowledged re- 
nown, devoted his talents to working out a 


solution for an admittedly desperate situa- 
tion confronting millions of taxpayers in the 
United States. 

The people of the United States are to- 
day faced with the most stupendous burden 
of taxation which has ever confronted any 
people on this earth. It is true that we are 
the richest nation in the world but it is 
also true that our expenditures already made 
or in contemplation are far greater than any 
other nation in the world has ever dreamed 
of being able to make. The American people 
have looked this situation in the face. They 
are prepared for the sacrifices which are 
necessary in submitting to an unprecedented 
burden of taxation. But they are entitled 
to demand and do demand that this burden 
be imposed in as equitable and humane a 
manner as possible and that neither by in- 
equity of rates nor unfairness of collection 
shall this burden be increased, 

I hold no brief for Mr. Ruml. I had never 
seen or heard of him until he appeared before 
the Finance Committee of the Senate last 
August, some 4 or 5 months after he 
had presented his plan to the Treasury De- 
partment without being able to secure even 
decent consideration for it. His plan was so 
simple and so sensible, it accomplished so 
much of good without any loss to the Gov- 
ernment, that I was immediately struck with 
its great possibilities of benefit to the Nation 
as a whole without any injury to the revenue 
or unfairness to anyone. 

The Rumi plan is as simple as A B C. I 
have already said that it is so simple and 
so sensible that some people seemingly can- 
not understand it but profess to see com- 
plexities in it which do not exist—in other 
words they are looking for bugs under the 
chip which are not there. 

The Rum! plan briefly stated would simply 
provide that for bookkeeping purposes—and 
that is all that it is—tax on 1942 personal in- 
comes be disregarded and that the payments 
which we will all have to make at the new and 
higher rates during 1943 be considered as 
taxes on 1943 income rather than 1942 in- 
come. As a practical rule of thumb the re- 
turns which under the present law we will 
have to make on 1942 income before March 15 
would be taken as a tentative return on 1943 
income, with the provision that if that re- 
sulted in underpayment for 1943 at 1943 rates 
there would be an additional assessment and 
if there were overpayment there would be a 
credit or refund. After 1943 the system 
would, of course, work automatically. During 
1943 the transition period, all taxpayers would 
be treated exactly alike and the change to a 
current basis would be accomplished with- 
out subjecting any taxpayer to the dire out- 
rage of being subjected to double taxation— 
that is, to being compelled to pay 2 years’ 
taxes in 1, or 3 years’ taxes in 2, which are 
mere variations of the alternative proposal. 

Now at first blush it seems to come—unfor- 
tunately apparently including Mr. Paul, the 
current brain of the Treasury Department 
on tax matters—that this involves the loss of 
a year’s taxes by the Government. Even if 
this were true, it might not be a bad invest- 
ment for the United States if it permitted 
us to escape the old, bad, improvident system 
by which the taxpayer is always a year behind 
with his payments and the Government a 
year behind with its collections. 

But, actually, nothing could be further 
from the truth than that the Government 
would lose a year's taxes under the Ruml 
plan. No one would escape the payment of 
taxes. Each of us would go on in 1943 pay- 
ing at the 1943 rates of tax on his income in 
1943. The only difference would be that we 
would each be paying in 1943 on 1943 income, 
instead of paying in 1943 on 1942 income, and 
waiting for 1944 to pay for the old dead horses 
of 1943. Theoretically, it is true that the 
Government would lose a year's taxes scat- 
tered over a period of 40 or 50 years as the 
present generation of taxpayers die or cease 
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to be taxpayers. This would, in the opinion 
of the most responsible authorities on ac- 
countancy, as represented by the leading 
firms of tax accountants in the Nation, be 
offset and far more than offset by the greater 
promptness and certainty of collection, par- 
ticularly if the Ruml plan is attached to a 
provision for collection at the soyrce by a 
substantial withholding tax as is done in my 
bill, S. 280, which I introduced merely as a 
basis for discussion. Of course, under the 
Constitution revenue bills cannot originate 
in the Senate but we can at least discuss 
these great problems. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, moreover, that what the 
Government is gaining by this plan is cash 
money in the till—while what the Govern- 
ment is giving up is nothing on earth except 
a tax debt unenforceable until judgment day 
or the date of the end of the Republic, 
whichever occurs first, and then uncollectible 
by reason of insolvency. I believe it cannot 
seriously be questioned that the actual cash 
position of the Government will be sensibly 
improved immediately by the adontion of the 
Ruml plan, and that this improvement will 
progress from year to year, as it becomes the 
foundation for a scicntific tax structure— 
which it has been impossible for us to have 
heretofore by reason of our philosophy of 
pay a year later on birds that have flown. I 
assert without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that as a mere matter of dollars and 
cents the Government, so far from losing a 
year’s revenue, will actually make money im- 
mediately and every year thereafter by the 
adoption of the Ruml plan, if coupled with 
a substantial withholding tax for collection 
at the source as is provided in my bill, S. 280. 

One feature of the pay-as-you-go plan 
which cannot be too strongly emphasized is 
that its adoption would make possible the 
adoption of a bona fide system for collection 
at the source by means of a withholding tax. 
By this combination taxes could be collected 
with the greatest possible certainty and 
promptness and with the least amount of 
pain to the taxpayer—and I have never yet 
met anyone who really enjoyed paying 
taxes because within the limits of possi- 
bility of the withholding tax, which neces- 
sarily cannot include the deductions and 
higher surtaxes, the taxpayer would have 
his taxes paid without handling the money 
and possibly spending it and then having it 
or its equivalent taken away from him at a 
time when it would hurt the most. 

The alternative is Mr. Paul's scheme 
which he denominated last summer as a 
“modified Ruml plan”—which is a fake, pure 
and undefiled. It has nothing whatever to 
do with the Ruml plan or its objective of 
getting the Nation free of its tax debt and 
established on a basis of being able to pay 
as you earn. It represents the lowest form 
of class appeal. It simply proposes to forget 
the taxes for 1942 as to those taxpayers whose 
income is less than approximately $2,000 but 
as to all others to undertake to compel them 
to get current by compelling them to pay all 
of 1942 taxes and most of 1943 taxes at the 
same time. In many cases Mr. Paul's pro- 
posal would run well above 100 percent of 
income. Mr. Paul is apparently not familiar 
with that sage old Dutch proverb which says: 
“Milk the cow but don’t pull off her udder.” 

I predict without hesitation that unless the 
Ruml plan is adopted there will be hundreds 
of thousands of defaults and distraint war- 
rants and that if the Paul plan—which is 
infinitely worse than no change at all— 
should be adopted there will be many millions 
of defaults, distraint warrants, bankruptcy, 
and suicides, 

I urge all Americans who listen to me to- 
night to consider this problem, make up their 
minds and make themselves articulate. A 
recent Gallup poll showed that 90 percent of 
Americans who had considered the Ruml 
plan are in favor of it. The Treasury has 
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obstinately set its head against it because 
it did not originate it. It is the business of 
the Congress under our Constitution to write 
revenue bills. The Treasury is trying to 
usurp this function. I urge every man and 
woman who is interested in this vital prob- 
lem to write his Congressman and Senators 
expressing his view whatever it may be. 


Broadcasts to Japan by Hon. Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the No- 
vember and December 1942 and the Jan- 
uary 1943 messages broadcast by me to 
Japan. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
casts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JAPAN AGAINST JAPAN 
NOVEMBER 7, 1942 


The program, Japan against Japan, today 
brings you a special message from Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Capital of the United States 
of America. The message is addressed to the 
Japanese people by an American who has 
been a friend of the Japanese people through- 
out the greater part of his life. This Amer- 
ican is United States Senator ELBERT D. 
THomas, who is chairman of the United 
States Committee on Education and Labor. 
The great number of years he personally 
spent in Japan, and his lifelong study of the 
peoples of Asia, qualify Senator THOMAS as a 
noted authority on far eastern affairs. 

On the seventh day of each month, Sen- 
ator THomas has taken time out from his 
busy affairs to speak honestly and frankly to 
the people of Japan. We bring you now the 
special message prepared especially for this 
"Tth day of November. These are the words 
of Senator THomas: 

“Eleven months ago this morning, the 
Japanese militarists betrayed the Tenno 
Heika and violated the honor of Japan. 
Without the knowledge or consent of His 
Imperial ‘Majesty, and contrary to all pro- 
visions of international law—Japanese armed 
forces struck the most treacherous blow of 
modern times against a country which had 
been Japan’s best friend for 90 years. Even 
while the Tenno Heika's personal representa- 
tive was still talking peace in the chambers 
of the American State Department, the Jap- 
anese militarists acted under Tojo’s orders 
and committed an act of international mur- 
der at Pearl Harbor. 

“During the 11 intervening months, Amer- 
ica has girded itself for an all-out war. A 
miracle has been achieved in the transfor- 
mation of American production from peace- 
time to wartime construction. No better 
evidence of the firm determination of the 
American people to utterly crush those re- 
sponsible for forcing war upon them can be 
presented than the evidence of the Nation- 
wide elections which were held in this coun- 
try just 4 days ago. Election day in the 
United States came at the same time the 
Japanese were observing Meiji Setsu. The 
meaning of that day in America and in Japan 
is of significance which may well be stressed. 

“The people of the United States went 
to their ballot boxes and voted for the men 


and women they wished as representatives in 
government. The people of the United 
States were absolutely free to choose among 
the various candidates. There were no 
police to tell them how to vote—no faked 
ballots—no threats of reprisal from the ma- 
jority party. There were no riots and no 
gangs of hoodlums to intimidate the voters. 

“The people of the United States were 
under only one compulsion—both major 
parties charged them with the solemn duty 
of participating in democracy. Both parties 
urged them to vote. 

“The elections were conducted in what the 
Japanese militarists would call an ‘emer- 
gency.’ The country is at war. But the ma- 
jority party did not use this ‘emergency’ as 
an excuse for curtailing the elections. It 
did not—as the Japanese militarists did— 
attempt to maintain itself in power by taking 
advantage of the emergency.“ Instead—the 
majority party made it a point to urge that 
democratic processes should function now 
just as they always have. 

“Before the election democratic leaders ex- 
pressed themselves on the need for the main- 
tenance of free elections. It urged people of 
all political views to take part. In a public 
statement, President Roosevelt asked the 
American people to vote. He said: We are 
engaged in an all-out war to keep democracy 
alive. Democracy survives through the 
courage and fortitude and wisdom of many 
generations of fighting Americans. We 
should fight with ballots as well as with 
bullets.” 

“The election just past provides an illumi- 
nating contrast between the workings of a 
democracy and a dictatorship, In a dictator- 
ship the leaders are afraid to let the people 
speak. In a democracy, however, even dur- 
ing wartime, the people are expected to think 
for themselves and to make their own choices. 
In a dictatorship the people take orders from 
their leaders, and they have no choice but 
to obey. Their wishes are not consulted. In 
a democracy the leaders take orders from the 
people. The people are eternally free to de- 
cide every issue which affects their welfare 
and the good of their nation. 

“No dictator would ever dare give his people 
such a choice. While the regimented peoples 
of Europe and Asia were suffering under the 
regime of dictatorship the people of America 
went to the polls. They went to tell their 
leaders what they want done during the com- 
ing months. 

“The message which the people gave to 
their Government was simple and direct. 
They want the most vigorous possible con- 
duct of the war. They want war to uncon- 
ditional victory. They will be satisfied with 
nothing less. Statements by various opposi- 
tion leaders make this fact very clear. 

“Former President Herbert Hoover is a 
recognized leader of the minority Republican 
Party. President Hoover made the following 
statement: 

Our enemies can get no comfort from this 
election. The platform of every candidate 
was vigorous, efficient prosecution of the war. 
There was a strong element of protest in the 
vote but it was the protest of insistence 
upon a more effective organization of the 
war. Those who believe in freedom every- 
where will gain confidence from the demon- 
stration that freedom can hold to its pro- 
tective institutions even in desperate war.’ 
That is the end of the statement by former 
President Herbert Hoover, a leader of the 
Republican Party. 

“One of the new Representatives to appear 
in Congress will be Mrs. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, a 
friend of China, and an advocate of vigorous 
war. Mrs. Luce was an opposition candidate. 
But when she was elected, she said: ‘I have 
campaigned for fighting a hard war—not a 
soft war. Therefore this election proves how 
the American people want to fight this war. 
I know that the American people want to 
fight it in honorable all-out plain spoken 
Partnership with our allies. They want to 
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fight the war for America and for peace and 
good will on earth. And they want to be 
served by their Congressmen as they them- 
selves would serve to win the war and build 
a better world.’ 

“The sentiments of other Republican can- 
didates was well expressed by the great Re- 
publican newspaper—the New York Herald 
Tribune. An editorial in this newspaper said: 

“Tf the minority Republican Party gains 
strength it will only increase the obligation 
of the party to uphold the hands of President 
Roosevelt in his war leadership and to criti- 
cize or oppose measures and policies only to 
the end that the prosecution of the war may 
be made more effective.’ That is the end of 
the statement by the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

“The American wartime election clearly 
affirms the fact that the American people are 
fighting with complete confidence and abso- 
lute unity. They have the complete confi- 
dence that their elected representatives are 
now doing and will continue to do all that is 
necessary to insure victory. They have the 
absolute unity of a people who know why 
they are fighting and who are determined to 
win that fight. The singleness of purpose of 
Americans is in complete contrast with the 
disorganization which now exists among 
Italians who are no longer united under Mus- 
solini. The American war spirit is a far 
different thing from the Nazi war spirit 
which flames high under the stimulus of vic- 
tory but ebbs to the point of disorganization 
when defeats become the order of the day. 

“The strong contrast, too, is the spon- 
taneous unity of Americans and the artifically 
created will for military conquest imposed 
upon Japan by her militarists. Japanese are 
inspired by a desire for plunder or increased 
power for expansion of a militaristic empire. 
The Japanese militarists desire to take from 
others that which they wish for themselves. 
By contrast, the Americans are inspired by a 
will to preserve decency and freedom—not 
only for our own Nation, but for all nations. 
Americans elect their own leaders to carry 
out the will of the people. The Germans, the 
Italians, and the Japanese have no voice 
whatever in their government. 

“It is indeed significant that while the 
American -people were conducting their elec- 
tion, Tojo was creating the greater east Asia 
ministry. 

“Thus, in both Japan and the United 
States, a choice is being made during the first 
days of November. The American people 
were making their choice. Tojo was making 
Tojo’s choice.” 

Those were the words of Senator ELBERT D. 
Tuomas, chairman of the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. His 
message was presented from Washington, 
D.C. It commemorated the eleventh month 
since the treachery of the Japanese militarists 
at Pearl Harbor on the 7th day of last Decem- 
ber. 


DECEMBER 8, 1942 

To the People of Japan: 

Eleven months ago today I first addressed 
you regarding your raid on Pearl Harbor last 

December 7, and since that. time I have 

spoken to you by radio each month on the 
Same day. I want to repeat now what I said 
on that first cccasion, for current events in 
the war are bearing out more strongly each 
day what I then predicted. I said: i 

“On December 7, 1941, your war lords com- 
mitted the most colossal suicidal act in the 
history of nations. No single step recorded 
by man has been ‘more filled with signs and 
portents for the soul,’ more fraught with 
tragic consequences. With that act your mili- 
tary masters set forces in motion so mighty 
that all the strength of your nation, coupled 
with all the strength of your Axis partners, 
will seem like broken toys.” 

During the year that has passed, your mili- 
tary masters have not only imposed the se- 
verest strains on you, the people of Japan, in 
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all your history, including bringing death or 

permanent injury to more than 250,000 Jap- 

anese in the Pacific, but they have brought 

suffering and misery to millions of peaceful 

people in your sister nations of the Far East. 

Like your partner across the world, Germany, 
has 


gression and 
and booty and slavery and blocd. Your war 
lords have caused you to be opposed by a 
phalanx of nations pledged to justice and 
liberty in whom the people now in bondage 
have confidence. 

That is the record of Japan for the past 
year. You, the people of Japan, have gained 

nothing except stern promises from your 
masters that you must face the death and 
destruction of war for many, many more 


years. y 

What is the record of the United States in 
that period? What is the record of the 
United Nations during this past year? When 
the attack came on Pearl Harbor—an attack 
which was meant to be immediately disas- 
trous for us, but which time is proving to 
have been eventually disastrous for Japan 
itself—when that attack came the United 
States pledged no instantaneous victories; it 
promised no rapid gains, no quick lightning 
strokes to disable the enemy. Our job was 
too big for that. Our job was not to disable 
but to crush; not to capture and punish a 
relatively few individuals but to tear out by 
the roots the militarism which threatened 
the safety and peace of the whole world. 

On January 6, 1942, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt expressed the essence of our job 
when he said that this war “will end just as 
soon as we make it end, by our combined 
efforts, our combined strength, our combined 
determination to fight through and work 
through until the end—the end of militarism 
in Germany and Italy and Japan.” 

Our job, as pledged by the President of the 
United States on behalf of the American 
people, was a promise of action—a promise 
to repair the damage that had been done by 
the Pearl Harbor raid, to rebuild and modern- 
ize ships which had been injured, and to build 
new ships in greater volume than the world 
has ever known—a promise that when the 
time came to engage the enemy in battle with 
adequate force on our side, to win major 
victories—a promise to turn our Nation into 
a mighty arsenal and to conduct continuous 
convoys of troops and supplies across both 
oceans in ever-growing quantities. Those 
were the promises of the American people’s 
confidence. 

And, people of Japan, these are the prom- 
tses that have been kept and are being kept 
today. This year, month by month, has been 
a demonstration of the keeping of those 


But what has been done is just a beginning. 
The President was planning far ahead. Let 
me quote you his exact words of January 6 
to the United States Congress: “It will not 
be sufficient for us and the other United 
Nations to produce a slightly superior sup- 
ply of munitions to that of Germany, Japan, 
Italy, and the stolen industries in the coun- 
tries which they have overrun.” 

No, that is not enough, the President said. 
He asserted: “The superiority of the United 
States in munitions and ships must be over- 
whelming—so overwhelming that the Axis 
nations can never hope to catch up with it.” 
; People of Japan, always remember these 

further words of President Roosevelt: “For 
the first time since the Japanese and the 
Fascists and the Nazis started along their 
blood-stained course of conquest they now 
face the fact that superior forces are as- 
sembling against them. Gone forever are the 
Gays when the aggressors could attack and 
destroy their victims one by one without 
unity of resistance. We of the United Nations 
will so dispose our forces that we can strike 
at the common enemy wherever the greatest 
damage can be done. 


“The militarists in Berlin and Tokyo started 
this war. But the massed, angered forces 
of common humanity will finish it.” 

Where do the United Nations stand today 
as this first year since the Pearl Harbor raid 
ends? You, the people of Japan, do not 
know, for your war lords do not permit you 
to learn the facts. But even with this ban, 
you have surely noticed the change in the 
tone of your newspapers and of your radio 
stations. You have seen the stock markets 
of Tokyo and Osaka reflecting the increasing 
lack of confidence of your stockholders in a 
victory for Japan. You have heard the whis- 
pers of your Japanese friends who returned 
to your country recently from the United 
States, and who have reported that the earth- 
shaking war program of the United States is 
indeed as tremendous as it has been painted, 
if not more so. In many ways you have 
felt the rumblings of the changes occurring 
in the war picture. 

On the other side of the world American 
and British forces are in North Africa in great 
numbers. Italy is shaking in its boots as 
bombing raids are destroying its war plants 
and strategic centers, paving for the way for 
a possible invasion in the future. Russia is 
now on the offensive against Germany and 
the promised triumphs of the Nazis in Russia 
have not materialized. 

And in the Far East, the disasters you have 
suffered in the Solomons cannot have been 
entirely hidden from you. The major vic- 
tories of the United States in the Pacific have 
surely reached your ears, even though in dis- 
torted form. The constantly increasing large- 
scale convoys are taking more and more men 
and arms and supplies to your very gates. 

But again, at the end of a year, the United 
States makes only the promises that I have 
described to you. Day by day they are being 
made good and they will continue to be made 
good. People of Japan, remember that you 
have been betrayed by the doctrine that 

In 


right, but you are also facing an aggregation 
of might which will overwhelm your country. 

Let me, as a parting word, quote to you 
once more what President Rocsevelt told the 
United States Congress last January 6. He 
said: 

“Our enemies are guided by brutal cyni- 
cism, by unholy contempt for the human race. 
We are inspired by a faith which goes back 
through all the years to the first chapter of 
the Book of Genesis God created man in 
His own image.’ 

“We on our side are striving to be true to 
that divine heritage. We are fighting, as our 
fathers have fought, to — — the doctrine 
that all men are equal in 


stroy this deep belief and to create a world 
in their own image, a world of tyranny and 
cruelty and serfdom. 

“That is the conflict that day and night 
now pervades our lives. No compromise can 
end that conflict. There never has been and 
never can be successful compromise between 
good and evil. Only total victory can reward 
the champions of tolerance and decency and 
freedom and faith.” 


JANUARY 7, 1943 


Announcer. Thirteen months ago today 
Japanese military forces struck their neigh- 
bors and friends without warning. They 
began a war which was d by the 
Japanese people, which was contrary to the 
desires of the Emperor and which the United 
States had done everything im its power to 
avoid. Today it is certain that the war thus 
begun with infamy will reach an end of 
shame for the Japanese. 

On the 8th of each month since that attack 
the Japanese Empire has celebrated the date 
as Imperial Rescript Day. The false desig- 
nation is yet another attempt on the part of 
the Japanese militarists to convince the Jap- 
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anese people that the beginning of the war 
had the sanction of the Emperor. It is a well 
known fact that war had already begun and 
was about 2 hours old before the Emperor 
affixed his imperial seal to a legitimate dec- 
Jaration of war. Thus in Japan the day is 
observed as an occasion to pay tribute to the 
valor of Japanese fighting forces. 

In America, by contrast, the equivalent 
day—the 7th of each month—merely recalls 
memories of a cowardly and unjustified at- 
tack by a nation which the United States 
had long befriended. On this day of each 
month since the Japanese attack against 
Hawaii, a well-known authority on far east- 
ern affairs has taken the time to address the 
Japanese people by radio. This authority is 
Senator ELBERT D. THomas, chairman of the 
United States Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. We take pleasure in present- 
ing the following special message from Sen- 
ator ELBERT D. THOMAS: 

“One year ago today I spoke to the people 
of Japan for the first time on this day. Fresh 
in my mind at that time was the horror of the 
unprovoked Japanese attack against its most 
powerful neighbor. It was still difficult for 
me to believe that Japanese leadership could 
be so foolish as to commit an act which con- 
stituted national hara kiri. It was incredible 
to think that sane men could even dream 
of literally getting away with murder. 

“A year ago I expressed something of those 
feelings which were then in my heart. I 
spoke regretfully of the fact that Japan had 
discarded the ways of national honor and 
embarked upon a program which made her 
an international outlaw. I spoke of the grief 
which was in my heart for the people of 
Japan who had been compelled by their war- 
lords to shoulder an impossible task—a task 
which would bring untold suffering and al- 
most irreparable damage to a land I had once 
admired and respected. I spoke at that time 
of the things Japan had once stood for in 
the minds and the hearts of the American 
people. I gave the warning that Japan by 
her own act was inviting one of the greatest 
national catastrophes ever suffered by any 
nation. The truth of that prophecy is today 
being confirmed by the tide of world events 
which has completely changed during the 
past 12 months. 

“It may be recalled that in my talks from 
month to month thereafter I warned the Jap- 
anese people that they should not be misled 
by the outward appearances of military suc- 
cess. I spoke of the tremendous changes 
which had been brought about in the United 
States as the direct result of the illegal attack 
against this country. That attack, as I have 
repeatedly stressed, achieved in 1 hour the 
complete unification of all elements of Ameri- 
can life. It aroused a cold anger in the hearts 
of the peace-loving American people. It 
steeled their hearts to carry out a task the 
very nature of which was repugnant to them— 
a task of prosecuting a war which would in- 
evitably be very costly and very bloody. Once 
committed to a course of this kind there was 
no turning back for Americans. 

“During succeeding months I also gave from 
time to time a picture of the tremendous 
fighting machine which was being created out 
of the inexhaustible materials of this country. 
In 12 short months Americans have created, 
assembled, and shipped to the fighting fronts 
of the whole world the most colossal aggre- 
gation of fighting equipment ever achieved by 
any nation. During that same period an 
Army of a few hundred thousand men has 
grown into millions. Already 1,000,000 of 
them are overseas. These men are tough and 
determined and fearless. They are not fight- 
ing because they are ordered to. They are 
fighting for a principle—the same principle 
for which their ancestors fought in preceding 
generations. They are fighting to preserve 
their own freedom and to restore to less for- 
tunate peoples freedom which has been taken 
from them. Americans are fighting for ideals. 
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“One year ago today there was triumph 
and certainty of victory in the sound of the 
words uttered by the leaders of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. Today the sounds coming 
from all three of our enemy countries are 
those of gloom. 

“Japanese leaders are no longer assuring 
their people of easy and early victory, as 
they were a year ago. The reasons for the 
new gloom which is the official attitude of 
the Japanese leadership are in the record 
of the past 12 months. 

“The Japanese drive against Australia was 
stopped in its tracks by the severe defeat 
inflicted upon the Japanese Navy in the 
Coral Sea. In the battle of Midway, the 
Japanese Navy again suffered shame and hu- 
miliation in that one great engagement. 
Four great Japanese carriers sank forever 
beneath the waves of the Pacific, and thou- 
sands of courageous sailors were drowned. 
Instead of leading the Japanese Navy to vic- 
tory after victory, Admiral Yamamoto has 
been responsible for one great disaster after 
another. Not since the greatly outnumbered 
Filipino-American forces in the Philippines 
were forced by disease and hunger to capit- 
ulate, have the Japanese enemy achieved any 
major military success. 

“In the 12 months just ended, United Na- 
tions production has strengthened every 
threatened area on earth. Supply lines have 
been firmly established to every fighting 
front. Mountains of shells, uncounted tons 
of explosives, endless lines of tanks, millions 
of tons of shipping, and inconceivable num- 
bers of working and fighting men and women 
have been prepared for the great task which 
will be executed in the months to come. 

“Japan—like Italy and Germany—is no 
longer in a position to choose the times and 
places of attack. The situation of these three 
nations is now entirely defensive. Instead of 
planning where and how they may strike, 
there is grave concern now as to where and 
when they will be struck. 

“In the minds of the Japanese leaders— 
just as in the minds of the German and 
Italian leaders—are visions of clouds of bomb- 
ing planes. All too real in their minds are 
pictures of death and devastation which are 
as certain to come as the rains. Just over the 
horizon are gathering great fleets of subma- 
rines and fighting ships of every type, on 
unknown landing fields throughout the world 
fighting ships of the air are gathered, and no 
man can guess the hour of their departure. 
Throughout the world, decent men are wait- 
ing and eager to carry out assaults on a 
global scale which will end forever the menace 
of oppressor nations. 

“All of these things were to be seen in the 
offing even a year ago. I was but one of many 
who warned the Japanese of their terrible 
folly. 

“In the months to come, the Japanese are 
certain to learn the grim meaning of war it- 
self. Until now, the sounds of the guns and 
the whine of the airplanes, the shrill scream 
of falling bombs and the ghastly results of 
terrifying explosives, the sorrows of the home- 
less and the pitiful sight of devastated areas 
and of men maimed and mutilated, have 
been for the most part far away from the 
shores of Japan. A little more than a year 
ago they were far away from Germany too. 
And a year ago Italy had not experienced 
these things. Today Italy and Germany have 
learned at last the terrible and shattering 
and terrifying things about war which they 
forced upon unwilling peoples. 

“That same experience will soon be the lot 
of the unfortunate Japanese who must suffer 
for the misdeeds of mad leaders. For the 
sake of people I once admired and respected, 
I can only voice the prayer that their suffer- 
ings will be brief and that the certain victory 
of the United Nations may come earlier than 
we may dare to dream.” 


You have just heard a message addressed 
to the Japanese people by Senator ELBERT D. 
Tuomas, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

This broadcast has come to you from the 
United States of America. 


Economical Distribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, on January 11, 1943, in New York, 
before the National Retail Drygoods As- 
sociation, on the subject of the econom- 
ical distribution of all that is being pro- 
duced and consumed in the United 
States, a problem which has engaged 
the minds of businessmen and of econo- 
mists for many years. This is a very 
timely address, and I trust it will have 
the attention of the Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A few days ago the Wall Street Journal re- 
ported consideration of a new type of ration- 
ing—the rationing of speeches made by Gov- 
ernment Officials and politicians. I cannot 
help but sympathize with the motives of the 
gentlemen who thought up this bright idea; 
not that I think there have been too many 
speeches by those who speak on behalf of 
the Government. Perhaps we have come to 
the point where we need fewer speeches of 
the ordinary variety and more of a really 
constructive character. 

I wish to assure you at the outset that I 
did not come here merely to deliver a speech, 
I have come here mainly to confer with you 
on the mounting problems of your industry 
resulting from the various programs of Gov- 
ernment control. As a legislator it is not 
my duty to solve your specific problems. 
That, manifestly, is your own obligation and 
you are not asking for any such action. You 
wish to be left alone to work out your own 
problems. The Congress can, of course, be 
of vital aid in seeing to it that no unwise, 
unnecessary or destructive regulations are 
established. It can aid also in providing 
measures which will cushion the impact of 
the war effort and ease the various Govern- 
ment controls so that the Nation's business 
concerns may be able to survive the devastat- 
ing consequences of the war. 

I have come here to issue a challenge—not 
only to you as members of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, but also to some 
2,000,000 smaller retailers and wholesalers 
who constitute the majority of small busi- 
nessmen in this country. My challenge is 
this: What do you propose should be done 
to solve the complex distribution problems 
resulting from the war? 

Before I undertake to enumerate any of 
these problems I should first like to say a 
few words about the role of distribution in 
modern warfare. Have you ever thought 
what distribution means on the battlefield? 
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The heart of our military strategy lies in 
having the right equipment available at the 


right moment, in the right quantity, at the 
right place. 


However courageous an army may be, how- 
ever excellent its equipment, unless delivery 
of munitions is made at the proper moment 
and unless supply lines are effectively main- 
tained, it cannot win a battle, much less a 
war. The Army has a word for it—‘Logis- 
tics.” Logistics is the science of synchroniz- 
ing our maximum production capacity with 
the most efficient methods of distribution. 

Today the leaders of our armed forces are 
applying the science of logistics over a front 
that ranges from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
continents of Europe and Africa, and from 
the Pacific coast to the continent of Asia. 

Yet there is another front requiring equal 
study and the application of sound principles 
akin to the science of logistics. It is the home 
front—a front 3,000 miles in length and al- 
most 2,000 miles in depth, It is a front where 
the greatest productive capacity on earth is 


concentrated. It is an area where the most 


efficient distribution system in the world is 
in operation, to serve not only our own needs, 
but the needs of many nations scattered 
throughout the world. It is an area where 
the greatest mechanical geniuses in the world 
are performing veritable miracles in forging 
the weapons and machinery of war for our 
gallant Army and Navy and those of the 
United Nations. 

Failure on this home front would result 
in a break-down in our supply lines to Ice- 
land, Europe, Africa, Alaska, China, Russia, 
and the Pacific. 

It may seem a far cry from the copper and 
chrome mines of Montana to the fighting 
privates in the jungles of Guadalcanal, but 
they are both essential parts of our total war 
effort for the safety and security of our be- 
loved country. 

The logistics-of the battlefield is an an- 
cient art. Its principles have been studied 
and debated for centuries in the schools and 
academies of military science. 

The logistics of the home front is in its 
infancy. Distribution of civilian goods in 
this country has always been guided—and 
rightly so—by the rise and fall of prices and 
profits. Today we are just beginning to 
learn how vital it is that we plan to get 
sufficient oil to New England and enough 
milk and butter and coffee to our cities. 
The public is beginning to realize that price 
control, rationing, inventory control, and 
other regulatory programs, insofar as they 
apply to civilian commodities, are tech- 
niques which are indispensable to prevent 
inflation and provide a fair distribution of 
our essential civilian requirements in a total 
war. 

There are many Federal agencies that must 
participate in these programs of control and 
regulation. The War Production Board, the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, the Office 
of Defense Transportation, the Office of Price 
Administration, the Food Administrator, the 
Petroleum Administrator, the Rubber Ad- 
ministrator, and others. 

I should like to sound a note of warning to 
the administrators of these war agencies. I 
should like to warn them that they can never 
solve the problems of distribution on the 
home front until they learn the essential 
difference between supply on the battle front 
and supply on the home front, On the war 
front the key to successful strategy is secrecy 
and the use of propaganda to deceive the 
enemy, The enemy must never be allowed 
to know our plans of war supply and dis- 
tribution. 

On the home front secrecy and failure to 
trust the public is a mistaken policy. The 
public must ‘always know what the Govern- 
ment is doing and the basis of the action it 
takes. On the home front our administrators 
have to a great extent failed to take the 
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public into their confidence in formulating 
their programs of control and regulation. As 
a result there has been much confusion, un- 
fairness, and injustice resulting. These mis- 
takes and injustices could have been avoided 
if the administrators had taken the people 
more fully into their councils in the first 
instance. Plans for price control and ration- 
ing in any industry should be finally formu- 
lated only after the fullest consultation with 
the group engaged in the industry to be 
affected. Such a course would avoid many 
prevalent errors. 

On a recent trip to Montana I sat at a 
chamber of commerce meeting with a group 
of local businessmen—wholesalers and re- 
tailers. I learned from them that the Gov- 
ernment was working entirely in the dark in 
its rationing program for the State of Mon- 
tana, which has many conditions and prob- 
lems entirely different from other sections 
of the Nation. 

It is utterly impossible for a group of men, 
who are unfamiliar with the widely varying 
conditions of American life, to sit behind 
closed doors in Washington and determine 
an over-all program to fit the entire country. 
What is proper rationing in Montana, Texas, 
or California, may be quite the contrary in 
New England. To be effective, our Govern- 
ment planning must be so ordered as to fit 
the varying conditions of the Nation. More- 
over, it must be based on the sanction of 
the people as a whole. The people of this 
country are united in the will to win the 
war. They are willing to make any necessary 
sacrifice to that end. They are an intelligent 
and patriotic people. They fully recognize 
the necessity of these Government controls. 
But they should not be needlessly harassed 
or have their businesses destroyed by arbi- 
trary or unnecessary regulations. They 
should not be ignored in the planning of 
regulations which may have the effect of a 
death warrant on a business which took a 
lifetime to develop. In other words, the 
People should be called into council in plan- 
ning these civilian war-time programs, 

More specifically, the retailers and whole- 
salers of America, who, after all, man the 
major supply lines of the home front, must 
be permitted to contribute their special 
knowledge and understanding to the solu- 
tion of these problems. 

I should like to enumerate some of the 
questions with regard to which your con- 
tribution can be especially valuable. 

1. How can we meet our essential civilian 
needs? 

This question breaks down into a series of 
minor- questions. How can we see that the 
proper kinds of essential civilian goods and 
services are produced in the quantities 
needed? How can we prevent hoarding by 
large distributors or by consumers? How 
shall we prevent further inflation and still 
avoid a huge, complicated, and unmanageable 
price-control system? 

2. How can smaller distributors obtain a 
larger voice in the consideration of these 
questions? 

To answer this latter question, we must 
find out how to give small business a larger 
voice in trade associations and industry ad- 
visory committees, and how to give the asso- 
ciations and the committees a larger voice 
in influencing Government policy-making. 

3. What can we do now to see that after 
the war we have a distribution system in 
which small business can thrive and expand? 

It has often been suggested that one of the 
best answers to this question is the establish- 
ment of an improved credit system now to 
finance the expansion, rehabilitations or re- 
entry of small distributors after the war is 
over. 

Naturally, I have just skimmed the sur- 
face. Many more problems of national policy 
on the distribution front have been brought 
before the Senate Special Committee on 
Small Business. Many more problems of 


this character will be discussed at our coming 
retailer and wholesaler hearings to be held by 
our committee in Washington on January 
19, 20, and 21. 

For the convenience of the many trade 
associations who have come to regard our 
committee as a clearing house for ideas on 
national policy, I have had a list drawn up 
of some of the more important problems and 
have made this list available to all the trade 
associations in the distribution field, includ- 
ing your own. Discuss these questions at 
your round-table conferences, debate them 
with your members and neighbors, and take 
votes upon the more controversial issues. 
Then bring your conclusions to our commit- 
tee, so that we may benefit from your ex- 
perience and knowledge in shaping our for- 
mal recommendations to the administrative 
agencies and to the Congress. 

The Senate and House Committees on Small 
Business are in full sympathy with the diffi- 
culties besetting American retail business re- 
sulting from the war effort, and I can assure 
you that the Congress is willing to consider 
any reasonable and proper proposals to foster 
and preserve our American system of free 
enterprise. 

And here, let me say just a word on the 
new Congress. We have heard much in the 
press of late about the revulsion of Congress 
against the executive branch of Government. 
The hue and cry against the Congress, in my 
judgment, has been carried to an extreme. 
The Government and the Congress, to be sure, 
have both made mistakes. 

In a great country like ours mistakes are 
unavoidable. The people themselves are to 
a large extent answerable for many of the 
mistakes in the pre-war period. For ex- 
ample, the isolation policy of the Congress 
was largely due to the attitude of the people. 
The people were divided on many of the 
great issues. The failure of the Government 
to prepare for war also in a large measure 
is attributable to the people. They were in- 
fluenced by the treacherous foreign prop- 
aganda which has flooded our country. 
Those who sought to arouse the Nation to 
the threatened dangers were charged as war- 
mongers seeking to involve our country in 
a war in which it had no concern. 

The American press too, must take its share 
of the blame for the plight of our country 
when we were suddenly catapulted into war 
through the Pearl Harbor attack. We had 
been lulled into a sense of security. We 
had been propagandized into the notion that 
we were secure in America from any danger 
of foreign aggression. When war did come 
we were unprepared and the transition from 
a peace economy to a war economy produced 
disastrous dislocations in our American sys- 
tem of small business enterprise, This was 
due largely to the fact that the Army and 
the Navy in accordance with their traditional 
course sought to deal only with the large 
national plants and concerns which could 
quickly engage in war work. Small plants 
soon were deprived of raw materials for 
civilian production and were unable to eon- 
vert to war production. Furthermore, it must 
be remembered that this is the first genuine 
total war ever waged by the United States. 

In a transition from a peace economy to a 
total war economy, it was impossible to avoid 
serious dislocations. To show you that Con- 
gress was alert, let me tell you, the Senate 
Small Business Committee was set up long 
before Pearl Harbor. We saw the trend in 
this country developing toward collectivism. 
American business was getting bigger and 
small business was dwindling. Our commit- 
tee sought ways and means of preserving our 
small-business system as essential to our way 
of life, When the great program of national 
defense was started it became more evident 
than ever that some congressional action 
should be taken to prevent small-business 
enterprise in this country from being totally 
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swallowed up by the trend toward collectiv- 
ism. 


The Seventy-seventh Congress, which has 
just passed into history, has uniformly stood 
with the people on the issue of preserving 
small-business enterprise. 

The Senate Committee on Small Business 
Problems, of which I am the chairman, has 
sponsored and has had enacted into law a 
number of measures for the protection of 
small-business enterprise. I cannot take the 
time here to review that record in detail. I 
might call attention to Senate bill 2250. 
drawn up by our committee and passed 
unanimously by both Houses, setting up the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation with a cap- 
ital of $150,000,000 designed to aid small con- 
cerns in participating in war work. This 
measure also provided a special division in 
the War Production Board to aid in securing 
contracts from the procurement divisions of 
the Government for the smaller concerns, 
concerns engaged in civilian production to 
convert to war work, etc., and to assist small 
concerns in converting to war production or 
essential civilian production. 

Also, Senate bill 2315 was enacted by the 
last Congress under sponsorship from our 
committee. This bill provided relief for all 
dealers with rationed products in their stocks 
by making it possible for them to borrow from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation on 
such stocks or to dispose of such stocks with- 
out sacrifice to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

The Federal Reports Act, also sponsored by 
our committee, afforded relief to the business 
concerns of the country from the burden and 
expense of innumerable requests from Federal 
agencies for unnecessary Government reports. 

Our committee has also published many 
studies on important phases of the small 
business problems. It has held many confer- 
ences with the executive agencies of the 
Government for the purpose of protecting 
small business from arbitrary actions of those 
agencies, and has brought about many modi- 
fications of orders and regulations of such 
agencies. 

Both the Senate and the House are taking 
the initiative in seeing that the resources and 
capacity of small business in the war effort 
shall not be neglected, and that they shall be 
fully mobilized for the production and dis- 
tribution óf war and essential civilian goods. 
The Senate and House Committees on Small 
Business are cracking down on any bureau- 
crats who neglect to realize that small busi- 
neess is needed to win the war and the peace. 
We are developing constructive legislation to 
bring more rhyme and reason into the struc- 
ture of the wartime Government and to see 
that small business is given its proper place in 
the war effort. With the support and coun- 
sel of American business this purpose can be 
achieved. 

With this support and with this counsel, 
moreover, the Congress, the Government, and 
the American people will marshal the forces of 
our Nation for the annihilation of our ene- 
mies and the reestablishment of a free econ- 
omy in a free world. 


The Ruml Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a very 
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timely editorial from today’s Times- 
Herald of Washington, D. C., entitled 
“Time for Congress to Assert Itself.” 
The editorial deals exclusively with the 
Rumi tax plan, which I favor very 
heartily. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIME For CONGRESS To ASSERT ITSELF 


The Treasury Department continues te try 
to sell Congress some sort of fancy, involved, 
and complex substitute for the simple, effec- 
tive, and fully thought out Rum! plant to put 
the Nation's payers of income taxes on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

Let's be frank about the reason why the 
Treasury Department thus strives to muddy 
the waters and becloud the argument. The 
reason is that the Treasury Department bu- 
reaucrats are humanly and naturally jealous 
because Ruml had this idea and they didn't 
and because the general public is cheering 
more and more loudly for Ruml's idea. 

The Treasury's latest wool-pulling stunt as 
we go to press was the Tuesday appearance 
of Randolph Paul before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Mr. Paul is the Treasury's 
general counsel. He presented a plan which 
we defy anybody but a certified public ac- 
countant to understand in full—and we 
think some certified public accountants would 
be befuddled by parts of it. 

From Mr. Paul's omelet of wordage we were 
able to gather that he thinks the Rum! plan 
would force the Treasury to “forgive” tax- 
payers of their 1942 Federal income taxes, 
and that thereby the Government would lose 
some $10,000,000,000 in revenues. 

Both of these beliefs are mistaken. There 
is no “forgiveness” of any income taxes in- 
volved in the Ruml plan, and no loss of 
revenues to the Government. 


PAY AS YOU GO 


The author of this plan is Beardsley Ruml, 
of New York City. Some of its opponents 
have begun a smearing campaign based on 
the sneer that Rumi is a mere amateur in 
these matters—just an executive of a de- 
partment store. Mr. Ruml, however, is also 
chairman of the New York Federal Reserve 
bank, most important unit of the entire 
Federal Reserve System, and is therefore any- 
thing but an amateur in financial matters. 

Under his proposed system, all incomes 
would be taxed as at present, but we would 
say that the payments were being made on 
1943 incomes instead of on 1942 incomes. 
There would still be inheritance taxes to take 
up some of the alleged loss to the Treasury of 
revenues from 1942 incomes. 

The dangerous year in the whole present 
set-up is the year after the war ends—or the 
year it ends, if it ends early in a year. 
Throughout the war boom it will make lit- 
tle difference to taxpayers whether their pay- 
ments are called taxes on last year’s or on 
this year’s incomes. But if they are caught in 
the expected post-war slump with bills for 
taxes on the big money they earned, but are 
no longer earning, the effects on the people 
will be murderous and the Treasury's losses 
will be tremendous. 

The Federal Constitution says (art. I, sec. 
7, subd. 1) that “all bills for raising revenue 
shall originate in the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

TAXING POWER IS IN CONGRESS 


It further says (art. I, sec. 8, subd. 1) that 
“the Congress shall have power: to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises to 
pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.” = 

That means that Congress is the body to 
which the Constitution gives the taxing 


power. It does not mean that the Treasury 
Department has the power to write tax bills 
and pass them to Congress for a rubber- 
stamped “ja”; though current Treasury per- 
formances lead one to suspect that the Treas- 
ury feels that it has such power. 

The Nation urgently needs the Rum! plan, 
to meet the expenses of this war as efficiently 
as may be. The administration plans to 
spend $100,000,000,000 for the war in the fiscal 
year beginning next July 1. Of this astro- 
nomical amount, roughly half is planned to 
be raised by taxation and the other half by 
borrowing. 

Public approval of the Rum! plan is wide- 
spread—90 percent, according to one poll. 
Public disapproval of the Treasury’s muddle- 
headed, jealousy-inspired substitute sugges- 
tions is shown unmistakably every time the 
Treasury hatches a new one. 

Here is an ideal occasion for Congress to 
assert itself against bureaucrats who are try- 
ing to reduce it to the condition of Hitler’s 
Reichstag, Congress can thus assert itself 
and exercise its constitutional powers, not 
to mention pleasing the great majority of 
Americans, by adopting the Ruml plan—and 
adopting it before March 15, when the first 
income tax installments become due. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Birth of 
William McKinley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at Niles, Ohio, on the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of William McKinley. 

There being no objection, the address 


“was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 

I appreciate greatly the honor of being in- 
vited to speak at the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of a great Ohio President. 
It is not a mere chance that Ohio has had 
more Presidents than any State except Vir- 
ginia. No State represents so completely the 
spirit of America and a cross-section of its 
real interests in its agriculture and its in- 
dustry and its people. It is an inspiration 
to come back from the confusion and the 
artificial voices, often with a foreign accent, 
which are raised in Washington, to get in 
touch again with the opinions and the point 
of view of those who really believe in Amer- 
ican democracy. Such a man was William 
McKinley, a plain representative of the peo- 
ple, thinking their thoughts and favoring 
their interests. I have a special interest in 
President McKinley because he persuaded my 
father to leave the circuit court bench and 
become head of the Philippine Commission, 
the first step to his entire political career. 
My father was only one of many who were 
started by McKinley, for he was noted for 
his judgment of men, and for sound common- 
sense judgment in the decision of every 
political and personal problem. 

The situation today suggests many par- 
allels with the days of McKinley. The pre- 
dominance of a Democratic administration 
had been broken in Ohio by the election of 
a Republican Governor, and that election was 
the forerunner of a return to Republican 
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control in Washington. We may reasonably 
hope that the tremendous Republican vic- 
tory in Ohio in 1942 will lead to the same 
result, with John Bricker playing the part 
which McKinley played in 1896. 

There is another parallel. McKinley came 
into office at the end of the greatest depres- 
sion which this country had ever seen. It 
was followed by war, and then under McKin- 
ley's leadership a return to peace and the 
beginning of one of the greatest eras of pros- 
perity we have ever seen. What lesson does 
McKinley's example hold for us today? 

The Seventy-eighth Congress has just met 
in a great crisis in this Nation’s history, in 
the midst of the greatest war in which we 
have ever engaged. Our first job is to win 
that war, but it is not too soon to look ahead, 
as did McKinley, and make plans for the 
restoration of the American Republic at the 
end of the war. The Capital is full of plan- 
ners of all kinds. Every economic panacea 
any long-haired crank ever thought of is 
being dusted off and incorporated in a mag- 
nificent collection of glittering landscapes 
supposed to lead to Utopia. Nearly every one 
of them rests on the huge expenditure of 
Government money, without telling us where 
the money is coming from, when we already 
face a debt of more than $200,000,000,000, If 
we do not develop a constructive plan of our 
own the country is likely to drift into policire 
which can only mean bankruptcy, the de- 
struction of private savings, and I believe the 
end of our American way of life as we have 
known it. 

The basis of any reasonable plan for pros- 
perity and full employment must be the same 
as that of McKinley’s, however the details and 
the accompanying policies may differ. Pros- 
perity and full employment must be sought 
now, as it was sought then, by the encourage- 
ment and full development of private erfter- 
prise. We are prepared now for a greater par- 
ticipation by Government in the process, but 
it must still be incidental to the growth of 
independent business. It is said that times 
are different today, that unemployment is 
with us forever, that the frontiers have dis- 
appeared, and that we can only recover from 
depression by Government action. That was 
the attitude of the New Deal for 10 years, and 
they failed at any time prior to the war to 
reduce unemployment below the figure of ap- 
proximately 10,000,000. From every other de- 
pression we came back to a period of full em- 
ployment and greater prosperity than before 
the depression, but not after 1933. Why not 
at least try the old method of restoring pros- 
perity? Undoubtedly the Government should 
develop an adequate program of public works, 
but no program of public works of which the 
wildest dreamers conceive will make any sub- 
stantial impression on the kind of unemploy- 
ment we saw before the war and may see 
again. Undoubtedly Government must assist 
in the giving of direct relief and work relief 
to those who are unemployed, but if we 
learned anything in the thirties it is that the 
giving of relief does not restore prosperity. 

I believe that the restoration and full de- 
velopment of private enterprise to a point at 
which it provides full employment depends 
on maintaining the great principle of indi- 
vidual incentive which has created the Amer- 
ica of today. From the time our forefathers 
landed in this country they have sought by 
hard work to improve constantly the position 
of themselves and their family. This has 
been a country in which the man who worked 
a little harder and worked a little longer, who 
had ideas and ability and genius greater 
than that of his neighbors, was able to pro- 
vide a better living for himself, a better edu- 
cation for his children, and a better provision 
for his family after his death. No socialist 
state, no governmental bureau distributing 
rewards can possibly provide the incentive 
which the free-enterprise system has pro- 
vided. It is the absence of that incentive 
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which makes a turn to socialism so hopeless. 
People refer with scorn to the profit system, 
but this system of reward for incentive is the 
profit system, and for the day-in-and-day-out 
life of millions of people no one has discov- 
ered an effective substitute. The moment a 
nation reaches a state in which incentive is 
removed and the man who works hard is no 
better off than the loafer, where bureau- 
cratic inefficiency and political pull take the 
place of individual effort, then there will be 
as little progress as there has been over the 
years in China and in India. 

It may be that we have overdone the de- 
gree of reward; that the discrepancy between 
the financial recognition given men in differ- 
ent positions is too great in the United 
States; that the rich are too rich and the 
poor are too poor. That is the criticism of 
the New Deal, and I have every sympathy 
with a desire to reduce the degree of the 
differences to help those at the bottom, to 
put a floor under wages, to tax those at the 
top so that they bear a greater proportion of 
the expense of government. But in trying 
to obtain these objectives the New Dealers 
have completely ignored and largely de- 
stroyed the whole system of incentive. -They 
are unfriendly to any difference between the 
economic position of different men, and their 
philosophy seems to favor the equality of 
theoretical communism. 

I believe that we should provide relief and 
old-age pensions, but the man who gets a 
pension of $40 a month without contributing 
a cent should not be better off than a man 
who has worked all his life, built his own 
home, and saved his own money. Many poli- 
cies of the New Deal, particularly the artifi- 
cial reduction of the interest rate, have made 
it very difficult for an average workman to 
save enough money to provide himself at 65 
without an income of $40 a month. 

Iam intensely interested in public housing, 
but it made no difference to the New Deal 
that a man who could only earn $1,000 a 
year, probably because of his lack of capacity, 
was given a better house on cheaper terms 
than an able workman earning twice that 
sum, who provided his own house and paid 
taxes to the Government. If we are going 
to give a noncontributory old-age pension to 
those who have sayed nothing—and I believe 
that we should—we will also have to give as- 
sistance to men in the higher bracket of in- 
come, so that they may retain the reward of 
their superior work. We must give some as- 
sistance in the building of individual homes 
to the group whose income is just above the 
grade of public housing. We must oppose 
the steady New Deal effort to destroy the 
patent system, because we need a liberal in- 
centive for the development of new inven- 
tions. 

I believe that a complete social welfare 
program can be worked out, maintaining the 
system of incentive and the relative position 
of men according to their deserts, while re- 
ducing the too-wide difference now existing, 
but it can only be done if the tremendous 
importance of incentive is realized at every 
step. If we adopt a system in which the 
bum or the loafer is better off by Govern- 
ment expenditure than tke conscientious 
worker, it will not be many years before we 
are a Nation of bums and loafers. 

Just as the New Deal program has neglected 
incentive at the bottom, it proposes to neg- 
lect incentive at the top. That is the result 
of the new $25,000 salary limit and proposed 
ceiling on income. I do not object to the 
taxation of high incomes and salaries at the 
high rate of 92 percent which it has now 
reached, but in my opinion the income which 
a man is allowed to retain should bear some 
relation to the income which he is 
or the proceeds of savings which he has made. 
In my opinion the New Deal has not merely 
neglected incentive, it has attempted to de- 
stroy it. Many of its earnest advocates are 
working toward complete equality of reward 


for every character of work or shirk, which is 
absolutely contrary to every principle of 
American democracy. 

There are many things which the Govern- 
ment can do to encourage free enterprise. 
Particularly it must encourage the invest- 
ment of savings in old and new private busi- 
ness. I don't mean loans to such business, 
for loans are now available to those who can 
ultimately pay them back, but I mean the 
provision of equity capital. Men must be 
encouraged to retain money in the business 
and build up their businesses as most of the 
larger industries in this country today were 
built up. Well-to-do men must be encour- 
aged to put their money into enterprises of 
this kind, a course almost prevented today 
by the present system of taxation. There 
must be opened up a freer capital market. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission was 
set up to prevent fraud in the sale of securi- 
ties, and no one believes in that purpose more 
than I. But they have surrounded invest- 
ment of capital in business with so much 
red tape and so much expense and so much 
discouragement that today there practically 
exists no free capital market in the United 
States for this kind of capital. 

The tax system might well be improved to 
encourage investment in new ventures. There 
should no longer be a double taxation on 
stockholders of corporations and no longer 
any preference to investment in municipal 
bonds or corporate bonds. I suggest that 
we might well provide an exemption on capi- 
tal gains from money invested in corporation 
capital and used to build up private business. 
There is no capital-gains tax at all in Eng- 
land. After all, nothing is as risky as busi- 
ness enterprise. If we maintain a system in 
which those who risk their money in new 
enterprises lose it all whenever there is a 
failure, and have to pay the profit to the Gov- 
ernment when they occasionally achieve a 
Success, then we can’t expect anyone to con- 
tinue the silly and unprofitable business of 
taking a chance on free enterprise. He had 
far better put his money on a roulette wheel, 
where the take is a relatively small per- 
centage. 

In short, you can't expect the free-enter- 
prise system to provide employment for all 
available workers, if every measure of the 
Government is aimed at destroying the in- 
centive on which the whole system is based. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act was passed 
in the days of McKinley, because it was 
recognized then that we could not keep free 
enterprise in this country if we permitted 
American business to be consolidated into a 
few great trusts. Today small business is still 
alive in America, although subjected to the 
greatest pressure in this war effort. Thou- 
sands of independent plants, scattered all 
over the United States, millions of inde- 
pendent wholesalers and retailers make the 
backbone of our free enterprise system. Un- 
doubtedly certain industries must be con- 
ducted by large units, but if free enterprise 
is to have a chance to grow, to develop new 
projects, and to employ more men, there must 
be a strict policy of preventing monopoly and 
protecting small business against unfair com- 
petition. Competition must be restrained in 
order that competition may continue to 
exist. Furthermore, it is only through com- 
petition that we can hope for a steady de- 
crease in the price of manufactured goods, 
which is by far the best method of improv- 
ing our standard of living. 

Finally, the McKinley policy included the 
protection of the American wage standard by 
reasonable tariffs. Without a tariff policy the 
restoration of prosperity after 1896 would 
have been impossible. There is a lot of loose 
talk today about the establishment of com- 
plete free trade throughout the world after 
the war. That seems to be the policy advo- 
cated by Mr. WarLAcx, by Mr. Wilkie, and by 
other international planners like Governor 
Stassen. In my opinion it would be destruc- 
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tive of any hope that free enterprise in this 
country can put the people of this country 
back to work after the war. 

How can the American workman compete 
with wage rates running from one-half in 
England to one-twentieth in some Far Eastern 
countries when American machinery can be 
taken to any one of these countries and men 
taught to do excellent work in a reasonably 
short time? How can the farmer sell his grain 
and livestock if they can be produced for less 
than half the cost in Argentina, and de- 
livered here for much less than his cost? 
Free trade is a beautiful theory, but talk to 
any person who is actually producing and 
manufacturing goods, and ask him whether 
free trade will increase or decrease the num- 
ber of persons to whom he is able to give 
employment. 

A free trade policy extending throughout 
the world might improve the standard of liv- 
ing of the Chinese, but it would certainly drag 
down the standard of living of the American 
workman. It would certainly reduce the 
price of American farm products. I believe 
that a tariff policy should be reasonable and 
not prohibitive, but free trade between peo- 
ples who have completely different standards 
of living and different methods of life will not 
produce the results that it will between peo- 
ples of about the same standards, like the 
people of the Thirteen Colonies in 1789. I do 
not wish to discuss here the whole principle 
of protective tariffs, but a reasonable tariff 
policy is an essential part of prosperity in the 
post-war world. Without it we will have 
neither industry nor agriculture nor labor; 
nor will we have the materials and industries 
necessary to protect ourselves if war should 
ever come again. 

I have only touched lightly on our post-war 
domestic problems. In that field, as in the 
foreign field, we should stimulate discussions 
and encourage the development of plans to 
deal with each. The time to adopt precise 
policies of the serious problems which we 
face is perhaps not yet here, because our 
minds must be centered principally on the 
winning of the war. But every plan should 
be based on continuing the fundamental 
principles which preserved freedom and de- 
mocracy in this country for 150 years and 
created a Nation able to make the greatest 
war effort of any nation in all time. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
May G. Schaefer, chairman, department 
of public relations of the American Fed- 
eration of Soroptimist Clubs, endorsing 
the proposed equal-rights amendment to 
the Constitution. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Soroptimist CLUBS, 


January 28, 1943. 
Hon. Guy M. GILLETTE, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dear SENATOR GILLETTE: Forgive the delay 
in writing you to express fully our appre- 
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ciation as an organization as well as my per- 
sonal one, for your introduction and sponsor- 
ship in the Seventy-eighth Congress of the 
equal-rights amendment. 

It would be our wish to express in the 
Same measure our thanks to each cosponsor 
of the amendment and to give further voice 
to the gratification of American women for 
the goodly number of these; yet it is just 
because of their number that at least this 
one business woman finds it physically im- 
possible to write to each of them. 

Perhaps you might read into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp this expression of complete 
accord and of commendation for the galaxy 
of our representatives—Senators and Con- 
gressmen—who are fully awake to the need 
for giving the women of our Nation that 
complete equality under the law, be this law 
Federal or in the individual States, which 
will be surety for the future of America and 
of the world that men and women shall work 
together in a shared and equal responsibility 
of action. 

It has always seemed to us a most short- 
sighted view if women were to be the recipi- 
ents of what has been called special privi- 
lege or special legislation to protect them, 
ey objection should be raised to including 

n also in such humane legislation. There 
have been times when I have wondered 
whether men were “half citizens” under our 
Constitution—for surely if women had been 
accorded certain rights in which men did not 
equally share, then some of us were not being 
included in the inalienable rights of the 
fourteenth amendment—‘“nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” 

The fact of the matter, however, has been 
that such legislation has never been protec- 
tive but discriminatory against the women. 
It is only through recognizing that women 
are persons, that they are responsible human 
beings, that we can approach the problems 
of post-war reconstruction, of guarantees of 
freedom for others, in the only spirit that 
will truly make our voices ring through the 
generation of the future. 

It is in this spirit that I extend to you 
and to your cosponsors the since thanks of a 
united citizenry. 

Faithfully and sincerely yours, 
May G. SCHAEFER, 
Chairman, Department of Public Relations. 


Scotland Gets Its Own T. V. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr.BONE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a story appearing in 
the Washington Daily News of December 
18, 1942, entitled “Scotland Gets Its Own 
TVA.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCOTLAND GETS ITS OWN TENNESSEE VALLEY 

AUTHORITY AND A FIGHT, TOO 

LONDON, December 18.—An industrial-pow- 
er development similar to America’s Tennes- 
see Valley Authority will arise among the 
crags, glistening lochs and erosion-scarred 
valleys of the Scottish Highlands, a Govern- 
ment announcement indicated. 


As in the case of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the project for industrial rehabilita- 
tion of the Highlands has its bitter oppo- 
nents. But the British Cabinet has let it be 
known that a bill soon will be introduced em- 
bodying recommendations of a special Scot- 
tish committee headed by Lord Cooper. 

The committee urged the Government 
undertake such hydroelectric development of 
five northern counties of Scotland as would 
make possible expansion of industry and ar- 
rest the steady decline in population. 

The Government's decision ends 20-year 
effort by private interests to acquire hydro- 
electric rights in northern Scotland. The last 
such plan was defeated by Parliament last 
year. 

Opposition has come partly from the 
masses, but more effectively from Scottish 
collieries which objected to competition from 
hydroelectric power, and from ducal and 
other landed interest who complained the 
scenic beauties of Scotland would be im- 
paired. ‘ 

It has been alleged the latter class has de- 
termined to resist agricultural and industrial 
development of the Highlands, including 
3,430,000 acres devoted to deer forests which 
are rented annually to British and American 
millionaires. 


The 5 northern counties of Scotland now 


have a population of 290,000, compared to 
388,000 a century ago. 

Political correspondents pointed out the 
cabinet would not have approved Lord Coop- 
er's report had they not been assured sufi- 
cient conservative party support to insure 
passage, 

The committee conceded that it would be 
impracticable to carry electric light and 
power to every tiny hamlet in the Highlands 
owing to cost of transmission. Development 
would, however, aid industries engaged in 
production of calcium carbide and calcium 
cyanamide, and electric-metallurgical indus- 
tries producing aluminum and magnesium, 
and refining copper, zinc, vanadium, and 
cadmium for the production of much needed 
ferro-alloys. 


Congress Shall Have Power To Coin 
Money and Regulate the Value 
Thereof a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the debate today the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD] referred to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEFE] on yesterday per- 
taining to our use of certain kinds of 
paper money. Both gentlemen seemed 
to want to have full faith in the money 
of our country. I want to join with them 
in that faith, for we must have faith in 
our money, which means we must have 
money which we are justified in having 
faith in completely. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
indicated he could not quote the law, but 
apparently he was recalling the lan- 
guage of the basic law, the Constitution 
which we are all sworn to uphold. Let 
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we quote from several parts of that basic 
W. 
The fifth clause of section 8 of article I 
of the Constitution says: 

The Congress shall have power to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coins, and fix the standard of weights 
and measures. 

Knowing the gentleman’s feeling to- 
ward certain kinds of printed money, I 
want to assure. him there is nothing said 
in this grant of power to Congress about 
printing money. 

Now, paper money is not coined, it is 
printed. Nothing but metallic money 
may be said to be coined. I cannot find 
anything in the Constitution of the 
United States authorizing anybody to 
issue printed money, nor has the part 
of the Constitution above quoted ever 
been abrogated. 

Evidently the fathers of the Consti- 
tution authorized as money—legal tend- 
er—only metallic money. In section 10 
this same basic law forbids the States to 
“make anything but gold and silver coin 
a tender in payment of debt,” while at 
the same time forbidding the States to 
“coin money.” 

How the various kinds of paper money 
we have today, including the so-called 
printing-press money, came into being 
constitutes several long chapters in 
American monetary history. This his- 
tory should be critically studied by every 
Member of Congress. 

In advocating any kind of paper money 
over another kind the burden of proof is 
on the advocate, and he who would sub- 
stitute any kind of paper money for me- 
tallic money of both. precious metals has 
a double burden of proof upon him. Say- 
ing nothing of economic wisdom, he must 
first show that the portions of the Con- 
stitution quoted above have been re- 
pealed—and they have not been repealed. 


The Farm Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES F. O'CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. O' CON NOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I include a short but 
informative editorial on the question of 
farm labor appearing in a recent issue of 
the Billings Gazette, a newspaper of wide 
circulation in my district, published at 
Billings, Mont. I trust that my col- 
leagues will read the same. It is my be- 
lief that all farm help should be deferred 
and kept on the farms. This has been 
my contention from the start. The pro- 
duction of food is a vital element in the 
winning of the war. If more serious and 
enlightened thought is not given to the 
question of farm labor and the stimula- 
tion of production of farm products, Iam 
fearful that this country will face a period 
bordering on starvation. 
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THE FARM JOB 


Again Uncle Sam has to turn a keen, un- 
troubled face home to the instant need of 
things. It's the farmers. 

As a direct result of their recent roaring, 
Congress is now facing facts about agricul- 
tural relation to the war effort. It seemed 
lately that farm production was going to be 
endangered by the drafting of too many farm- 
ers for the armed services. Thousands of 
farms had already been stripped of needed 
men. This was caused by drastic action of 
some selective service boards, as well as care- 
lessness at Washington. But now it is an- 
nounced that the selective service rules will 
be eased so as not to cripple the farms. 

This policy is necessary in order to make 
sure of adequate production for the American 
people and their armed forces. And it is 
especially necessary if the United States Gov- 
ernment intends to make good its promise of 
feeding starving foreign nations. 

This latter pledge means more than phil- 
anthropy. It is also a practical war measure, 
which may help to win the war as much as 
the fighting does. 


Renegotiation of Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from James C. Self, presi- 
dent of the Mathews Cotton Mill, of 
Greenwood, S. C. The letter concerns 
the renegotiation of contracts. The 
textile industry is not only one of the 
principal industries of South Carolina, 
but pays enormous taxes for the upkeep 
of the State government. I should like 
to have this letter from Mr. Self printed 
in the Recorp, so that when the hearings 
on the renegotiation of contracts are 
held the committee may have the ad- 
vantage of what is stated by Mr. Self. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MATHEWS COTTON MILL, 
Greenwood, S. C., January 28, 1943. 
Senator Burner R. MAYBANK, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAYBANK: It is our under- 
standing that the whole question of renego- 
tiation of contracts is going to be considered 
by the Finance Committee of the Senate, and 
we feel that in the interest of time and ex- 
pense in this emergency that the textile in- 
dustry should be exempt from renegotiation 
for the following reasons: 

First, the procurement branches of the 
armed forces have been outspoken in their 
praise of the cooperation which they have 
received from the textile industry. 

Second, the constructions of cloth supplied 
to the armed services are standardized, there- 
fore eliminating the element of guesswork 
as to prices which the procurement officers 
have placed on these fabrics. 

Third, the mills in a spirit of cooperation 
have accepted these prices, which, in many 
instances, have been lower than prices for 


which the same or similar goods could have 
been sold to the domestic trade. 

We have before us statements of mills that 
have continued to sell their product to the 
civilian trade, and their percentage of earn- 
ings equals, and in some instances is higher 
than, the earnings of our own mills that 
have gone all-out to help the war effort. If, 
therefore, the Price Adjustment Board oper- 
ates on a fair basis, we believe that, based on 
our own operations, excess profits on textile 
contracts have already been collected by the 
‘Treasury Department through taxation. 

For reasons stated above, we have been in- 
formed that the committee had decided to 
eliminate the textile Industry from the orig- 
inal bill, but for some reason it was included 
at the last minute. 

In discussing the profit limitations on war 
contracts before the bill was passed, Senator 
Davi I. WaALsH, of Massachusetts, chairman 
of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, said: 

“It became apparent to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee that many negotiated 
contracts were awarded before either of the 
contracting parties had any accurate idea as 
to the actual cost of preducing the article on 
a mass production basis. 

“Firms and corporations naturally bid very 
high or negotiated at a very high price in 
order to play safe. When the actual cost of 
manufacturing the article became known it 
was apparent that some firms were making 
excessive profit, and both the Government 
and the manufacturer desired to renegotiate 
the contract in order to reduce the cost to the 
Government.” 

This, as you well know, is not true in the 
textile industry, where, as previously stated, 
the constructions of cloth are fairly well 
standardized, and the Government has not 
been called upon to finance the production. 
Furthermore, this eliminates guess work in 
price fixing on the part of the procurement 
officers, which avoid indiscriminate and in- 
flationary price increases. Therefore, we feel 
confident that as far as the textile industry is 
concerned, profits and the danger of infla- 
tion are fully protected by the present income 
and excess-profits tax law. 

We urge you to give this important matter 
your immediate attention, in order that the 
textile industry may have an opportunity to 
substantiate these facts, which will clear up 
the existing confusion and permit us to give 
our entire time to our part of the job of help- 
ing to win this war. 

With kindest regards, believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jas. C. SELF, 
President and Treasurer, 


Subsidies for the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, is 
the farmer to continue to be treated as 
if he were a ward of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? Is a concerted effort being 
made to have it appear he cannot main- 
tain himself without Government aid 
and subsidy? The farmer of the country 
resents such treatment at the hands of 
his Government. He is well able to take 
care of himself. It is not necessary to 
offer him inducements or bribes in order 
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to get him to perform his duty and obli- 
gation in this crisis. The farmer is as 
patriotic and liberty loving as any other 
group of citizens. The farmer wants no 
dole, he needs no subsidies. All he asks 
for is enough manpower and machine 
power to efficiently perform his work. In 
the Milwaukee Journal of February 1, 
1943, appeared an editorial entitled 
“Subsidies for the Farmer.” Because it 
is timely I wish to incorporate it with 
my remarks. The editorial reads as fol- 
lows: 
SUBSIDIES FOR THE FARMER 


Farm organizations, which favored farm 
subsidies in lean times, are against the ad- 
ministration’s latest proposals to stimulate 
maximum production of food through farm 
subsidy payments. An “economy which does 
not pay the cost of its food bill will inevitably 
collapse,” say these organizations. 

Sound thinkers on the side lines agree with 
these farm organizations in their present 
position on subsidies. There is no gain in 
hiding food costs from the taxpayer as con- 
sumer, while charging them up to the con- 
sumer as taxpayer. We all have to eat andy 
in one way or another, we all have to foot the 
food bill. We may better do so directly than 
through subterfuge. 

Farmers should have an adequate war level 
price for their crops. That price should be 
such that farmers will be induced to produce 
as much as possible. It should, however, be 
a controlled price, calculated to prevent un- 
necessary inflation. Consumer food prices 
should be based on the cost of what the 
farms produce, plus the cost of preparing and 
handling. They, too, in these war disloca- 
tions, should be controlled. Subsidy should 
have no place in the picture anywhere. 
Shortages should be managed through ra- 
tioning. 

A program such as this would, of course, en- 
tail some increase in food costs to consumers. 
Properly handled, the increase would not be 
large, for neither the farmer nor the processor 
nor the retailer would be permitted to go as 
far as he desired in his price demands. 

There are only two big difficulties in put- 
ting such a plan into complete and Imme- 
diate operation. The first is that the farmer, 
having seen the coddling of labor by the 
administration, now seems obsessed with the 
idea that he must achieve a “parity” with 
labor. The second is that labor, having ac- 
quired an advantage over the farmer, is 
determined to maintain it. 

The problem now is to face the whole 
matter realistically, denying to both labor 
and the farmer the privilege of further jock- 
eying for position. Today we have a war to 
win. We can win it only by producing every 
needed supply at a maximum ratr. 

We need guns and bullets and tanks and 
airplanes. That is labor’s job. We need 
food for ourselves and our allies. That is 
the farmer's job. “How much is in it for me 
if I produce?” should cease to be a prime 
consideration for either. 

The worker already has more buying power 
than he can profitably use. The farmer is 
again in a position where he can pay off 
on his mortgage. The general level of agri- 
cultural prices is at the highest point since 
1920—15 percent above parity. Minor adjust- 
ments will continue to be made to correct 
“injustices.” So why all the fuss? 

The farmer is right. We do not need sub- 
sidies. We should not have them. But we 
also do not need a free“ market for food at 
this time. We should not have it. We need 
price controls (subject to moderate adjust- 
ment) and wage controls (subject to review) 
and rationing (subject to modification), with 
everything clearly understood and with every- 
body getting fair treatment and no more. 
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We Should Put Our Own House in Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, no mat- 
ter what we thought about getting into 
this war—we are in it. Past considera- 
tions of the advisability of war are now 
foreclosed and we have just one thing to 
do and that is to hit the enemy as hard 
as we know how. 

All of the public debates and discus- 
sions as to who was who or who said what 
before or after Pearl Harbor should now 
be silenced. A running discussion of this 
matter now only tends to divide us in our 
all-out efforts to win this war. Mem- 
bers of Congress who were reelected in 
spite of a pre-Pearl Harbor noninterven- 
tionist attitude ought to be satisfied to 
go ahead from now on and ignore what 
is past. Reporters and commentators 
who keep up a constant barrage against 
these Members will have little to talk 
about if we do not talk first. They will 
still have less to talk about if we tend to 
our business in winning this war. 

No matter what we thought about the 
ideologies of our allies before the war, 
they are our partners now in a common 
effort to defeat our common enemies. It 
comes with poor grace for us now during 
this war to stop to take issue with Russia 
about her form of government. What- 
ever kind of government Russia has, it 
obviously is a fighting government sup- 
ported by the men, women, and children 
of Russia to the last ounce of their en- 
ergy. The Russians are putting up a 
heroic fight and it seems to me that Rus- 
sia is entitled to the kind of government 
she wants. 

There are a lot of people in this country 
mortally afraid that because we are al- 
lied with Russia we are in danger of be- 
coming a communistic state. Stalin has 
made it very plain that the ideology of 
the Russian system may not be the cure 
for all governments. He recognizes, for 
example, that if, here in the United 
States, we desire to rearrange our own 
affairs it is our problem and not Russia’s. 

There may be a small number of citi- 
zens of the United States who believe in 
the Russian system as it could be applied 
here, but the vast majority of the citizens 
of the United States believe that our form 
of government, constitutionally im- 
proved, is the correct answer to our future 
well-being and happiness. The people of 
the United States will determine their 
own form of government; during this war 
we should all be tolerant enough to work 
with any other government that has the 
same war purpose as our own. 

The great majority of the people of the 
United States would like to see India ob- 
tain her independence, but during this 
war shall we stop and divide ourselves in 
a contest with England over this ques- 
tion? Evidently we should not. Only 
when we attempt to force our way of life 
upon them, or these governments at- 


tempt to force theirs upon us, should 
there be any break in our common effort 
to win this war. 

The United States may demand that 
India be given her independence. It may 
well appear that to withhold this inde- 
pendence will threaten the peace of the 
whole world; if so the United States at 
the peace table can talk the language 
that Great Britain will understand. The 
whole world should be told that now. 

The United States cannot uphold any 
system of colonial control for commer- 
cial purposes only, which will inevitably 
lead to war. The United States cannot 
afford to permit any nation to strangle 
others by economic or other means. 
When the time comes we can speak. But 
in this actual and continuing battle we 
cannot right the wrongs of other gov- 
ernments. There is just one thing we 
can do, outside of fighting side by side 
with our allies, and that is to right the 
wrongs of our own Government and let 
the nations of the earth see and under- 
stand what the four freedoms mean. 

A lot of people have it already figured 
out just what kind of a peace we shall 
have and just what our world status shall 
be after the war. When the actual time 
for peace comes, however, there will be 
so many new elements in the situation 
that well-calculated plans in being now 
will have to be revised, so that the origi- 
nal plan will not be recognized by its 
author. We should not use up too much 
energy during the war on this matter; we 
should first win the war, and when the 
proper time comes keep our heads clear 
to do our part in establishing a peace 
which will be as nearly a permanent 
peace as humans are capable of 
achieving. 

After the last war, we made more mis- 
takes than we did during the war. We 
had a chance to approach a perpetual 
peace in adopting a system of control over 
all belligerents, but we missed the pass 
entirely. We had it right in our hands 
but did not hang onto the ball. Presi- 
dent Wilson passed the ball right into our 
hands and we dropped it. The result was 
this war. Instead of wearing out our 
brains figuring what kind of a peace we 
shall have this time, we had better dig in 
and win the war and keep our heads 
clear for any eventuality. If it is then 
possible to write a peace that will prevent 
future wars, Iam sure the American peo- 
ple this time will take that step. 

While the war is in progress, the more 
talk we have about nationalities, reli- 
gions, and political beliefs, the more di- 
vided we shall become. It would be a bet- 
ter policy to assume that all our citizens 
are loyal to our war effort, and as long as 
they are, let them have any beliefs they 
want. As long as those beliefs are not 
antagonistic to our American way who 
should complain about them? Only 
when those beliefs ripen into acts cal- 
culated to defeat our war purpose or de- 
stroy our Government should we go into 
action against them. 

All of our enemies know we are not 
fighting for territory, as we do not want 
land anywhere—we have enough. We 
have stated our purpose and our aims and 
any plan of peace which we propose, if 
not consented to by our allies, can mean 
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nothing and will add nothing to what we 
have already said. The two allied states 
which shall have contributed the most in 
lives in this common effort are Russia and 
China, hence it is nonsense to talk about 
the kind of peace we shall have if it does 
not embrace the wishes of these two great 
contributors. 

My responsibility here in Congress 
seems clear to me. We should do every- 
thing we can to unite all of our people 
behind our war effort, to keep our fighting 
front and the production front, especi- 
ally that of food, going at full strength; 
to steer clear of all religious and racial 
indictments; to be tolerant of all shades 
of belief; and to hit the line hard against 
our common foe. After the war we must 
conduct ourselves in the same spirit and 
take our place at the peace table with 
our allies clear of mind and conscience 
and use our best efforts to frame a peace 
that will last as long as human in- 
genuity can then contrive. Experience 
has taught us that we cannot agree to 
crush any people anywhere, The Ger- 
mans, the Italians, and the Japanese 
have a right to live and become mem- 
bers of a peaceful society of nations. 
The power which their leaders have had 
to disturb and threaten the peace of the 
world must be destroyed, and the ambi- 
tion of no man or. set of men should 
again be permitted to plunge the world 
into suffering, destruction, and death. 
Broadly speaking, this should be and I 
think will be the attitude of the people 
of the United States at the peace table. 

It is obvious that any definite for- 
mula of peace proposed by this Govern- 
ment now, without the concurrence of 
our allies, and without a knowledge of 
actual conditions following the war, is 
a waste of time. All we can do to this 
end is to present the general principles 
of a just peace. In order to be in a 
position of leadership at the peace table, 
we should be able to prove that we are 
what we say we are. If we Say we are 
committed to the “four freedoms’’—free- 
dom of speech and expression, freedom 
of religion, freedom from want, and 
freedom from fear of physical aggres- 
sion of one nation against another—we 
should be able to prove conclusively that 
we practice those freedoms here in our 
Government. 

We should right now and before that 
time comes put our own home in order 
and by example demonstrate our right 
to be of influence in shaping the peace 
of the world. 

The one thing, above every other, that 
foments war is economic forces which 
drive people to war. If every citizen 
were given security against the ever- 
present threat of insecurity, if full social 
security were given to our aged, our crip- 
pled, our unemployed, we will have made 
the first significant move in the struggle 
to secure permanent peace for the peo- 
ple of the world. But not having 
adopted this policy ourselves in our own 
Government we can hardly expect any 
other nation to depend upon us for 
leadership in a world movement to pre- 
vent future wars. 

We can do that one thing right now 
while this war is in progress; we can 
write a thoroughgoing social security 
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law. That will be the one action we can 
take toward preventing wars in the fu- 
ture. If the returning soldiers of this 
country knew they would be welcomed 
back into our business life with security 
against lost employment; if the crippled 
and the sick soldiers knew that they 
would return to a grateful homeland 
that had removed the uncertainty of the 
future; if the aged of this country knew 
that they would be freed from the con- 
stant fear of neglect and starvation; if 
these things were done now, we cculd 
offer at the peace table an example in 
government which if followed by others 
would remove the economic distress that 
foments all wars. Will we do that now 
before we are called upon to frame a 
peace? 


“Pigs Is Still Pigs” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, in 
the hope of shedding one more ray of 
light on a dark picture, food for America 
and its allies, I want to give this angle 
on lard, so well set forth by this fine farm 
magazine, the Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife, of February 1943. Lard is be- 
ing included in millions of cans of pork 
for our Red allies. My opinion for 
what it is worth as to point rationing: I 
believe it will be the most devastating 
program of them all in its effect on pub- 
lic morale. Food stores short of help, 
millions of Americans without transpor- 
tation to get to super markets, long waits 
in line, fluctuating value of the little 
coupons. The outlook for Americans to 
obtain their daily food is dark indeed. 

The article follows: 

WHY MORE PORK YIELDS LESS LARD 

When the Food Administrator’s office 
warned of a national fat shortage of 7 pounds 
per capita in 1943, market-wise economists 
in the Department of Agriculture were quick 
to point out to him that half of that esti- 
mate isn’t a shortage at all but merely an- 
other unforeseen turn caused by price ceil- 
ings. A lot of the pork fat that would nor- 
mally go into lard production is being sold 
across meat counters as bacon and pork, and 
will continue to do so as long as ceiling regu- 
lations operate to put penalties on lard pro- 
duction. 

This is, in fact, the usual result of inter- 
ference with production processes by bureau- 
cratic edicts, which seldom take all the fac- 
tors into consideration. 

Statistics show that the hogs marketed in 
1942 weighed 14 pounds per head more than 
hog carcasses did between 1921 and 1930. Yet 
last year’s hogs yielded 4 pounds less lard 
per head than their ancestors of the pre- 
depression. A 1942 lard yield averaging out 
with those of 1921-30 would have given the 
United States an additional supply of ap- 
proximately 420,000,000 pounds for 1943. And 
that's without considering the 14-pound in- 
crease in average weights, 

Instead, the economists report, much of 
1942's lard went to market as 45-cent pork 


loin and 50-cent bacon because of the price 
ceilings slapped on wholesale pork and lard 
by the Office of Price Administration. The 
ceiling on wholesale pork loins at Chicago 
last week was $26.50 per hundredweight. The 
ceiling on prime steam tierced lard was $14.41 
per hundredweight, or 61 cents per hundred- 
weight less than the price of live hogs in the 
Union yards. 5 

“Look from that to the specifications in 
Office of Price ACministration’s pork regula- 
tions, which permit bacon cuts to be up to 
3 inches in thickness and skinned hams to 
curry 1.25 inches of solid fat,” the economists 
point out. “Because of the cash loss entailed 
in lard production and the fat allowed on 
pork cuts, many packers have sold the fat 
from this year’s hogs as meat. Any business- 
man with a quarter ounce of brains would do 

The packers eppear to agree, but do point to 
lend-lease bids as another reason for the lard 
shortage. “There has been a very strong de- 
mand from the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration for dry salt meats such as fat 
backs and jowls for shipment to Russia,” one 
packer representative explained. The ceil- 
ing price on these meats in relation to the 
ceiling price or lard has distinctly favored the 
dry salt cuts.” 

“The Office of Price Administration trim- 
ming specifications,” explained another pack- 
ing house official, “restore to hams and loins 
and shoulders about the amount of fat which 
was left on them in the old days before keen 
competition had taken all the fat off. Pres- 
ent ceiling prices on lard are low in compari- 
son to the prices which can be realized on 
cured fat backs, and the effect of this is to 
encourage the marketing of fat backs as meat 
rather than as rendered lard.” 

Up to the Food Administrator’s desk last 
week came recommendations for taking some 
of the drippings out of pork and putting it 
back into the lard box. The first, naturally, 
is to raise the price of lard to a point where 
it will pay its way to market. 

A seccnd suggestion is that changes be 
made in Office of Price Administration rul- 
ings, with resultant closer trimming of mar- 
keted pork. Third and final notion is to 
establish a higher price ceiling on close- 
trimmed pork cuts. By using one of these 
plans, Claude Wickard could get some cf the 
lost fat back into its proper market channel. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Army is now 20 times the size it was 24% 
years ago. 

The “WAAC's who had no clothes” 
would have gotten a rise from the strip- 
tease girl at Des Moines. 

The first bill to pass the House this 
session went through Tuesday. It au- 
thorized a $200,000,000 expenditure for 
the Navy. 

The three handicaps our really won- 
derful arsenal has in connection with 
foreign wars are: Labor standards here, 
distances, subs. 7 

The Harrison Spangler banner waved 
at Topeka, January 29, and it looked good 
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to those who appreciate things fiscal and 
who are concerned. 

The Ides of March will be lend-lease 
again, as 2 years ago. It will be argued 
for a wholly different purpose now. In 
1941 it was offered as the way to escape 
war. 

The question before the Nation today 
is, Is there a battle going on in the Solo- 
mons again? Secretary Knox says “No.” 
But the genial Secretary said after Pearl 
Harbor, “Our Navy was chasing them.” 

The fuel-oil and gasoline supply to 
the eastern-seaboard zone formerly came 
95 percent from tankers. This is about 
as definitely out as rubber from the East 
Indies. All transportation facilities to- 
day are only 60 percent adequate. 

From a village of 300 people with a 
high school of 100, and my home town, 
came Bernard Rogers, the first captain 
of the Corps of Cadets at West Point. 
He led the 500 who go out in June and 
he did not come from the top of a civil- 
service list, either. 

The Congress could save annually $22,- 
000,000 in one stroke, but they will not do 
it. If ali the postmasters in cities of the 
first and second classes, 1,444 and 3,849, 
respectively, should go to hospitals to- 
morrow morning, the mail service in the 
United States would not be impaired one 
iota. 


Address of Eugene B. Casey, Before 
National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 4, 1943 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Eugene B. Casey, Special Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the President, to the 
first annual convention of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
held at St. Louis, Mo., on January 19 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The fight for freedom is being fought on 
the farms of America no less than in the air, 
abroad, and on the seas throughout the 
world. No class of citizens has shown more 
patriotism in the face of difficulties than our 
farmers. The record crop production of 1942 
proves their mettle. 

American farmers have set a magnificent 
example of self-sacrifice and devotion to duty 
in these trying times. Though handicapped 
by loss of many of their sturdy sons to the 
fighting forces or to war industries, they have 
done little complaining. Lack of farm equip- 
ment is another serious drawback, though as 
long as the supply of baling wire lasts many a 
farm implement will be kept in fair shape to 
do its part. 

That is why I, a Maryland farmer, consider 
it so great a privilege and a pleasure to appear 
upon the program of your association with 
another American farmer who has become the 
great American statesman, yes, elder states- 


— 
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man, Senator George W. Norris. It is seldom 
that history allows any of us to participate 
much beyond the developmental work of our 
acts of creation, but for you, Senator Norris 
and, as I know, for the President, we here to- 
night are seeing the coming of age of a great 
movement which you both fathered and de- 
veloped. 

The Rural Electrification Administration, 
now serving more than a million farm homes, 
has proved itself a great creative force in 
peacetime and has established its true worth 
as a great force of production in the present 
struggle. 

In every trial of strength that this Nation, 
or any nation undergoes, the final test in- 
evitably resolves itself into a test of the 
capacity of the farm people to supply the 
armies with food and other items as farms 
produce for war. Great military leaders 
throughout history have paid tribute to the 
fact that wars are won with the full belly of 
the soldier. Guns, bullets, tanks, and planes; 
these are the front-line weapons, but a basic 
necessity to keep them in action is food and 
more food. 

Farmers today are truly on the war produc- 
tion line as much as are the great airplane 
factories of the west coast, Kaiser’s shipyards, 
and the vast munitions plants of Michigan. 
Last year farmers throughout this country 
earned their E in their battle of food pro- 
duction. This year again the pennant for 
extraordinary service must symbolically float 
from the gable end of every barn throughout 
this land if our sons, and brothers, and wives, 
and daughters will have the necessary food to 
persevere and win. 

From living with its soil farmers know a 
love of country perhaps richer and deeper 
than any other group of men. Never in any 
time of strife and struggle in this country’s 
history has their patriotism been found want- 
ing, or their answer to the challenge im- 
posed by the struggle proven inadequate. So, 
once again with less machinery, with less 
manpower, with less fertilizer, they gear 
themselves to meet the challenge of more and 
more production for our war machine. “Food 
for freedom” was one of the earliest watch- 
words of the war, and it met with immediate 
response. 

No one could have foreseen the great result 
to this Nation in its rural electrification pro- 
gram in 1935 when it was established. All 
thinking men knew that farmers should, in 
fact must, adopt the principles of production 
of the twentieth century if they were to be 
able to take their place in our economic life. 
And yet, today we still have those who think 
of the farm and its relation to production in 
terms of the ox and the cradle. This is dou- 
bly unfortunate. Unfortunate for the Nation 
which is now calling for the greatest all-out 
production that this country has ever pro- 
duced. And unfortunate in the days to come 
in its insistence that the farmer be some- 
thing different from his neighbors by depriv- 
ing him of that essential element of produc- 
tion—electric power—that is basic to a high 
standard of living in this twentieth century. 
But I do not believe this to be true. 

It is fortunate, however, that we had the 
great progress in rural electrification during 
the past 7 years—without it the Nation's food 
problem today would be far more critical. 

In 1937 an editorial in a big midwestern 
newspaper expressed the opinion that in the 
construction of great dams by the Federal 
Government we were creating millions of 
kilowatts of power which would never be used 
by the people. I wonder what the writer of 
that editorial thinks today when he realizes— 
if he does—that without these millions of 
kilowatts of power the great arsenal of de- 
mocracy would have produced merely an 
anemic trickle of arms and food, instead of 


an American productivity that no one has 


ever had the boldness to imagine. 


I wonder if he knows now that without 
these millions of kilowatts of power—brought 
at cheap rates to the American farms through 
the medium of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration—it would not have been pos- 
sible for the American farmers to feed cur 
own Army and Navy, to feed our own families, 
and to help feed the fighting men and some 
of the war workers of the United Nations. 

I wonder if he understood what President 
Roosevelt meant, when he said, just 1 week 
ago, that “In spite of the handicaps under 
which American farmers worked last year, 
the production victory they won was among 
the major victories of the United Nations in 
1942. Free people everywhere can be grateful 
to the farm families who made that victory 
possible.” 

Truly, when the President, by Executive 
order established the Rural Electrification 
Administration in 1935, he had his eyes on 
the future of the Nation. On a strictly ma- 
terialistic basis, he knew that its cost would 
be returned to the people of the United States 
many times over in the cheapening of electric 
power and the distribution of this power to 
hundreds of small farms and communities. 
But the establishment of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration expressed, in a sense, 
those principles for which the common men 
all over the world are fighting today. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
has meent the widespread availability of 
electricity in its innumerable forms. The 
Rural Electrification Administration has 
meant a higher standard of living. In its 
7 years of operation the Rural Electrification 
Administration has encouraged, financed, and 
provided technical] help for the electrification 
of rural America. It has made possible the 
cheaper production of many items, including 
milk, butter, eggs, and pork. It has been 
responsible for developing a higher quality 
of many farm -products. It has reduced 
drudgery in farm work and in the farm 
kitchen. It has made life pleasanter for the 
farm household. It has engendered a power- 
ful community spirit, which I assure you, 
in times like these is all-important. 

I have been privileged to glance at a sum- 
mary sheet of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration’s purchases of wholesale power 
for the fiscal years 1939-42. I found them 
to be most interesting. More than anything 
else they point, in my opinion, to these facts, 
first, the very healthy growth and expansion 
of the program in meeting the needs of the 
farmers and, second, the fact that the farm- 
ers evidently are using the power produc- 
tively in ever greater quantities. In com- 
parison with other years, not many con- 
sumers or miles of line were connected or 
built within this past year and yet there has 
been a tremendous gain in the amount of 
kilowatt-hours purchased. 

Again, the publicly owned suppliers are 
way below the average cost of the privately 
owned; 2½ mills on this amount of power 
means a lot of money. A very significant 
figure is the average cost for 1942 which has 
now shaded 1 cent. Inasmuch as in 1936 
and as late as 1937, private power companies 
were crying to the public that any wholesale 
rate below 2 cents was almost confiscatory, 
to me this seems real accomplishment on 
the part of farm cooperatives in their whole- 
sale rate bargaining. I need not tell you, of 
course, that the thing that has really forced 
down these rates has been the threat by 
these cooperatives to build their own gen- 
erating plants and then, of course, the public 
plants built through agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

But there is so much more to be done. 
Today 60 percent of our farms are without 
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electric power. It is indeed tragic that these 
millions of farmers are deprived of the elec- 
tric service they need for war food production 
and for meeting labor shortages. 

That is why I would like to add another 
freedom to those that we are fighting for. 
Freedom from drudgery. The members of 
this association, through the aid of its Gov- 
ernment, have found a new way of living. 
A way of living that has, as I said before, 
immeasurable benefits in times of peace and 
uncalculated help for the Nation in time of 
war. During the critical days ahead it seems 
to me that the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association must pledge that every 
mile of line, every electric appliance, every 
kilowatt-hour of energy will be dedicated to 
our fighting men and women on whatever 
battlefield they may be. The battle of pro- 
duction on the food front must be won in 
spite of all the handicaps which the nature 
of our duties presents to us. 

The creation of your organization is indeed 
timely. It comes not only with the normal 
resurgence of the reactionaries, but coinci- 
dentally with a planned and disreputable 
attack upon you by those interests who 
voted against your conception, attempted to 
smother you at birth and aimed to deprive 
you of every sustenance in the 7 years of 
your rangy and healthful youth. 

There are those who thought that the war 
would stifle—yes, and destroy—the forward 
march of rural electrification. They reckoned 
not on the organized power of the farmers 
and the rural electrification cooperatives. 
They underestimated the strength of a good 
hearty kick from a healthy, sturdy, modern 
mule. 

As you all know, the War Production 
Board, 5 days ego, eased its rules against 
new electrical connections, thus making it 
possible for short extensions of existing rural 
distribution lines to be made when the ex- 
tension is needed to operate specified farm 
production equipment. 

This is indeed bad news for thcse who 
would strangle you. And on the other hand, 
it is certainly a tribute to your association 
and your leaders. It is, of course, one of the 
first major victories in which your associa- 
tion has taken part. 

I can warn you, however, that the forces of 
darkness are still at your heels and only the 
complete solidarity of your membership can 
assist and protect you now and during those 
years to come when prosperity may blind 
some of us to the real purposes of the selfish 
interests. 

Today you are on guard. I say to each and 
every one of you to pledge to yourselves as 
sentries in the service of public power and 
to remain on guard. 

Then, when this job is done and peace once 
again comes to this land of ours, this asso- 
ciation must be found carrying the banner 
for those farmers now without electricity so 
that the day will come when twentieth-con- 
tury America meets the challenge of peace 
with twentieth century farms. 

The events of the past 2 months must have 
convinced most of us that the people are on 
the march. That they are fighting for 
democracy—its preservation and enrichment. 

Make no mistake—this war is bigger than 
any of us, and what have been our concerns 
for years are swept away in each sea, air, or 
land action. In every American city and 
town, the children of all the races of the 
earth are bound together as one people, driv- 
ing ahead on all the lines which make up 
the war effort of a country like ours. It is 
our duty to serve that people, not only the 
segment of one particular group but the 
whole people. These 13 months of war have 
told a story of democracy and the unity of 
the most diverse people on the earth as no 
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other event in cur history. It is the duty of 
an association such as yours to serve that 
unity 

I realize full well that there are some groups 
in the Nation who have never paid more than 
mere lip service to that unity. I can see in 
some of the current attacks on Rural Electri- 
fication, on the President and all that he 
stands for, symptoms of a resurgent toryism. 
In the dark days of last spring and last fall 
when defeat was staring us in the face, the 
tories slyly stayed in the background and we 
were promised a brave new world if we d! 
our duty and won the war. But with the 
first sign of victory all this changed, and 
toryism blooms again in full flower. As long 
as the cause of the United States appearea 
in doubt, the voice of toryism was quiet and 
apologetic. But now that we have started 
the uphill grind we see a marked revival of 
the spirit of tory reaction. And so today, 
behind the scenes, the powerful interests are 
staking out their claims and are again put- 
ting up their barricades against social prog- 
ress. These are the interests who did not 
want anything new in 1933. These are the 
interests that do not want anything new dur- 
ing the war. These are the interests that do 
not want anything new after the war. In the 
shadow and chill of defeat their toryism 
wilted somewhat, but it will become more 
and more active and insistent with every 
victory. 

Now, these lip servers of democracy, who 
are forever looking backward to the time of 
what was called Coolidge prosperity, would 
like nothing better than when the war is 
over to destroy the New Deal and all that it 
has meant to the common people of America. 
It is these people who, by resisting all eco- 
nomic and social changes gave us the locust 

of the hungry 1920s and rebuilt the 
slum world which was fit not for heroes, but 
for Hitlers.” 

We cannot feel that it is enough to rid the 
world of Hitler and Mussolini and Tojo. We 
must remove the economic causes that give 
rise to such types. 

We must go on to repudiate the uncooper- 
ative attitude which has characterized our 
foreign policy as completely as we have repu- 
diated the uncooperative attitudes which 
characterized our domestic affairs prior to 
1933. The road ahead is grim. It is a long, 
hard road, stormy and beset with many ob- 
stacles. But it leads to final victory. 

We have girded ourselves well for the great- 
est battle the world has ever known. We 
must gird ourselves equally as well for the 
greatest peace the world has ever known. We 
agree that this is indeed a people's war—a 
war for the preservation of decency and dig- 
nity. And you and I are certainly agreed 
that this is a war for the preservation of de- 
cency and dignity here at home—on our 
farms and in our cities—as well as overseas. 

Victory will be ours; let no one doubt it 
for an instant. Victory will be ours, though 
it demand more of us than millions of the 
free and favored peoples of the earth have yet 
imagined they would ever have to give. But 
it will not be a victory which will suddenly 
shower blessings upon us and permit us to go 
back to whatever ease or luxury we had. 
Neither will it give us a peace in which we 
can be lazy and careless, ignorant and seif- 
indulgent. 

If our victory is to be a victory worthy of 
our heroic dead, it will not save the world 
as it was or as it 18. It will set the stage fora 
new and more inspiring chapter in human 
history. Our victory must be a victory for 
a new hope for the common man, the ordi- 
nary people, all of us; a victory for the dream 
of hundreds of thousands of people all over 
the world. 


But the realization of such a victory de- 
pends largely upon the courage, zeal, determi- 
nation, and alertness of the type of ordinary 
Americans who make up the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, 


Penny Milk Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. JONES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, so that the 
membership of the House may know 
what a constituent of mine thinks of the 
penny milk program, I am inserting the 
remarks of James V. Skaates, secretary 
of the Association of Commerce, Lima, 
Ohio: 


Serious arguments in favor of the penny- 
milk program (the U. S. Government 
Manual labels it the so-called penny- 
milk program) were advanced by some darn 
fine Lima people whose interest in children's 
welfare must be admired. In fact, we might 
agree, in normal times, that a bottle of milk 
served to school children every day, in their 
classrooms, would be a good thing. No doubt 
many of the children need it. But let’s not 
go only half way. They need orange juice, 
too, so let’s serve them a bottle of orange 
juice in the mornings and milk in the after- 
noons. Now, vitamins are a fine thing, and 
until we arrive at the day of outdoor nudist 
classes maybe the children ought to get their 
vitamins at school. How about meat? Think 
of the pounds it would add to their frames 
to have a nice T-bone steak for lunch every 
day. Surely they should eat lunch at school, 
and save that tiring walk home, and be able 
to play on the school playgrounds where they 
are properly supervised. Let’s build a race 
of su What do we care if it adds an- 
other b-b-b-billion dollars to our public debt? 
The Government has to pay it, not us. 

My own little boy was downcast when I 
told him he couldn't buy his penny milk at 
school. Into his mind flashed a picture of 
the other children drinking their Govern- 
ment-sponsored milk while he had none, He 
brightened up, however, when I suggested 
that he tell the others “My daddy buys me all 
the milk I want at home.” We're not on re- 
lief yet, and resent anybody's feeling that 
they have to feed my children. 

J. V. SKAATES. 


Financial Summary of War Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 5, 1943 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, pursuant to leave given me to extend 
my remarks, I include the following letter 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


and statements from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget on appropriations 
and contract authorizations made avail- 
able during the period from July 1, 1940, 
to December 31, 1942; appropriations and 
contract authorizations, expenditures, 
obligations, commitments, unexpended 
balances, unobligated balances, and so 
forth, as of December 31, 1942, and pro- 
jected to June 30, 1943: 


BUREAU or THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1943. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Appropriations 
Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cannon: In accordance with 
your request, I have had a statement pre- 
pared and a table developed summarizing the 
status of appropriations and authorizations 
which have been made for war purposes. Two 
copies of each of these are enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 
Haron D. SMITH, 
Director. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF THE War PROGRAM 
COVERING APPROPRIATIONS, CONTRACT AU- 
THORIZATIONS, AND BY Gov- 
ERNMENT CORPORATIONS JULY 1, 1940, TO 
DECEMBER 31, 1942 


In the President's Budget message early 
this month he stated, among other things, 
that there was about $170,000,000,000 of un- 
spent war appropriations and authorizations 
and that about two-thirds of this amount 
was already obligated or committed. It is 
proposed to discuss here the relationship of 
these funds as they might affect future ap- 
propriations and to explain in detail how the 
majority of these funds are already com- 
mitted and will be used for specific war pur- 
poses. In the accompanying table a sum- 
marization has been made of the situation 
as of December 31, 1942, for funds and au- 
thorizations then available. An estimate has 
also been included in the table which shows 
what may be expected to be the status of 
these funds on June 30, 1943, with reference 
to unobligated and unexpended balances, 
This statement is based entirely upon ap- 
propriations and authorizations, including 
commitments of Government corporations, 
which were approved between July 1, 1940, 
and December 31, 1942, and it should be 
noted that for the purpose of estimating the 
condition on June 30, 1943, as well as 
throughout this discussion, no consideration 
is given to any supplemental appropriations 
or authorizations that may be approved dur- 
ing the last 6 months of this fiscal year. 

The total war program provided from July 
1, 1940, through December 31, 1942, measured 
in terms of appropriations, net contract au- 
thorizations, and commitments of Govern- 
ment corporations, amounted to $241,000,- 
000,000. This amount includes $24,800,000,- 
000 contract authorizations, mostly to com- 
plete naval and merchant vessels, for which 
funds have not yet been appropriated, and 
$17,200,000,000 representing commitments by 
Government corporations. The net cash ap- 
propriation of $199,200,000,000 includes small 
amounts of unexpended balances brought 
forward in fiscal year 1941, small amounts to 
liquidate contract authorizations against 
which obligations were incurred prior to 
June 30, 1940, and amounts made available 
to special funds through receipts, payment 
for services, and the like. 

Expenditures through December 31, 1942, 
against the $199,200,000,000 of appropriations 
available totaled $67,700,000,000, leaving 
$181,500,000,000 unexpended appropriations. 
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This, plus the unfinanced contract authori- 
zations and the unliquidated Government 
corporation commitments, brings the total 
of appropriations and authorizations unex- 
pended on December 31, 1942, to $170,000,- 
000,000. It is estimated that this unex- 
pended $170,000,000,000 will be reduced to 
$101,000,000,000 by the end of this fiscal year. 
However, as heretofore indicated, these un- 
expended balances are made up of contract 
authorizations and corporation commit- 
ments as well as appropriations. On an ap- 
propriation basis, the unexpendad balance 
for June 30, 1943, is estimated at $89,500,000,- 
000. Additional amounts must still be ap- 
propriated to liquidate obligations charge- 
able against the $24,800,000,000 contract 
authorizations for which no appropriations 
have yet been made. 

On December 31, 1942, only $43,400,000,000 
of the $241,000,C00,000 program remained un- 
obligated or uncommitted. This will be re- 
duced through obligations incurred during 
the next 6 months to $8,100,000,000 at the end 
of this fiscal year. This unobligated balance 
includes $1,500,000,000 in contract authority 
for the Bureau of Ships in the Navy which 
the Navy does not propose to obligate until 
fiscal year 1944. 

Certain unpredictable amounts of the $89,- 
500,000,000 of appropriations estimated to be 
unexpended on June 30, 1943, will eventually 
flow to Government corpcrations, thus mak- 
ing additional funds available to the corpo- 
rations with which to liquidate outstanding 
obligations. In considering expenditures 
after June 30, 1943, this flow of funds to the 
corporations should be borne in mind, as it 
tends to reduce the total net outlay of 
Federal funds to be expended. 

Before reviewing the major phases of the 
war program in greater detail, it may be 
well to discuss at least in a general way some 
of the things involved in putting money to 
work, once it has been appropriated. First, 
however, a brief definition of the term “ob- 
ligations incurred,” as used in relation to 
Federal funds, may be helpful. “Obligations 
incurred” consists of orders placed, contracts 
awarded, services received, and all other 
transactions during a given period which 
legally reserve an appropriation for expendi- 
ture. Such items include expenditures not 
preceded by obligations. 

Funds used for current day-to-day or 
month-to-month requirements and opera- 
tions, such as for pay, subsistence, fuel, trans- 
portation, etc., are obligated almost con- 
currently with the service rendered or with 
the delivery of the goods. However, the re- 
quirements for services and goods falling in 
this category for a given period are pretty 
well known once the pattern of operation is 
fixed. For example, with the strength of the 
Army for the end of this fiscal year deter- 
mined and the monthly rates of accession 
fixed, funds must be automatically com- 
mitted or earmarked to provide for the pay 
of the Army for the size determined to the 
end of the fiscal year even though they will 
not legally be obligated until the month in 
which they are spent. However, in all such 
cases, appropriations and authorizations for 
purposes in this category, although not ex- 
pended or legally obligated, must be held in- 
tact for use when required and are not gen- 
erally available for obligation or expenditure 
for other purposes. 

As contrasted to the type of fiscal opera- 
tion just described, there are those items 
which require long-time planning and some- 
times even extensive production before obli- 
gating all funds for the item. Take a hypo- 
thetical example in the aircraft industry. It 
is determined that a certain type of aircraft, 
heretofore unproduced, is required by the 
Army air forces for certain types of opera- 


tions. Before this plane can be put into pro- 
duction, a plant must be constructed to build 
the airframe, an engine plant is required, ar- 
rangements must be made to retool a propeller 
manufacturer and arrangements made with 
subcontractors for several hundred parts, 
such as instruments, accessories, etc. These 
and many other similar and equally im- 
portant operations must be handled before 
production actually starts. And after the 
work has started in the airframe plant, it may 
be several months before the first plane is 
delivered, and probably as much as a year 
before the maximum rate of production is 
reached. From the financial point of view, 
once it has been decided to produce a given 
quantity of this particular type of plane, 
available funds must be earmarked or com- 
mitted for me whole program. To build air- 
frames without engines and propellers would 
be folly, and so it follows that all parts of 
the program must be planned and financing 
must be assured once it is decided to proceed 
with any major part of the program on the 
thesis that completed planes are to be the 
end product, 

These facts, in general, explain why a sub- 
stantial amount of funds were unobligated 
on December 31 and why a larger amount was 
unexpended. As heretofore stated, most of 
the funds will be obligated by the end of this 
fiscal year and the unexpended balance will 
be substantially reduced. The normal op- 
eration of a well-planned fiscal program of the 
war magnitude requires the obligating and 
committing of funds considerably in advance 
of actual expenditures. Likewise, funds must 
be appropriated or authorized, for most op- 
erations, well in advance of obligation and 
commitment. 

WAR DEPARTMENT 


The net appropriations to the War De- 
partment for military purposes during the 
period July 1, 1940, to December 31, 1942, 
total $127,283,000,000. There is included in 
this sum an amount of $401,000,000 repre- 
senting unexpended balances of prior year 
appropriations available for expenditure sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1940, and there has been 
excluded from this sum the amount. of 
$11,420,000 which has lapsed due to failure of 
the Department to obligate within the legal 
life of various appropriations. 

During the same period the sum of $85,- 
624,000,000 was obligated and, in addition, 
commitments, on December 31, 1942, entail- 
ing a future obligation, amounted to $13,- 
836,000,000, thus bringing to a total of $99,- 
460,000,000 the cumulative obligations and 
commitments at the close of the calendar year 
1942. 

As of December 31, 1942, there was available 
to the War Department an unobligated bal- 
ance of $41,649,000,000. Of this sum, however, 
nearly $14,000,000,000 had been definitely 
committed for subsequent obligation during 
the second half of the fiscal year 1943, leaving 
a completely free balance (neither obligated 
nor committed) of $27,822,000,000 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. The War Department estimates 
that during the period January 1 to June 
30, 1943, it will definitely obligate approxi- 
mately $35,103,000,000, thus leaving an esti- 
mated unobligated balance of $6,555,000,000 
on July 1, 1943. 

Expenditures on account of the military 
effort by the War Department during the 
period July 1, 1940, to December 31, 1942, have 
amounted to $35,481,000,000, leaving an un- 
expended balance of $91,802,000,000 as of 
December 31, 1942. Estimates indicate that 
$24,200,000,000 will be expended in the last 
half of this fiscal year, which, when added to 
the aforementioned expenditures between 
July 1, 1940, and December 31, 1942, give a 
total estimated expenditure over the entire 
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period from July 1, 1940, to July 1, 1943, of 
$59,680,600,000. This leaves an estimated un- 
expended balance of $67,602,300,000 for ex- 
penditure subsequent to July 1, 1943, on 
account of appropriations authorized since 
July 1, 1940. 

The appropriations for the War Department 
contain large amounts for the payment of 
personnel and for the furnishing of supplies 
and services, the nature of which requires 
relatively uniform rates of obligation and 
expenditure throughout the year; hence, large 
sums for these purposes are obligated on a 
month-to-month or even a day-to-day basis. 
This results in sizable unobligated amounts 


‘being carried in the books of the Department 


down to the concluding month of a fiscal 
year. 

In projecting the procurement program, 
every effort has been made to schedule pro- 
curement and production to minimize peak 
loads upon industry and to spread and syn- 
chronize production with consumption. Un- 
der this procedure, large sums are, from time 
to time, committed or earmarked for various 
procurement projects although the legal obli- 
gations do not arise until some months later. 
Until near the close of the fiscal year, there- 
fore, substantial amounts remain in an un- 
committed and unobligated status. 

In a war program necessitating the accom- 
plishment of huge construction projects and 
the procurement of large amounts of heavy 
matériel and equipment, such as aircraft, 
tanks, and guns, there is always a lengthy 
lag, in some instances a year or more, be- 
tween entering into a contract and the deliv- 
ery of the finished product and final pay- 
ment. This results in large sums being car- 
ried as unexpended balances which are avail- 
able to pay bills upon the delivery of goods. 

Details of the unobligated and unexpended 
amounts for the military program of the War 
Department, as of December 31, 1942, are as 
follows: 

Expediting production 

Of a total appropriation of $6,297,000,000 
for expediting production, there had been ex- 
pended $3,153,000,000, while obligations had 
been entered into entailing a subsequent ex- 
penditure of $1,792,000,000, making a total 
obligation against this appropriation ~ of 
$4,945,000,000. 

There remained unobligated the amount 
of $1,351,000,000. Of this sum, however, 
commitments had been made covering $528,- 
000,000, thus leaving an uncommitted bal- 
ance of $823,000,000. The Under Secretary 
of War advises, however, that approximately 
$500,000,000 of this latter amount will be 
obligated by June 30, 1943, thus leaving an 
estimated unobligated balance at the close 
of this fiscal year of $323,000,000. 


Finance Service, Army 


Since July 1, 1940, there has been provided 
under this appropriation, Finance Service, 
Army, which is largely for pay and travel, 
the sum of $9,263,000,000. Expenditures from 
July 1, 1940, to December 31, 1942, aggre- 
grated $4,564,000,000 and there were unliqui- 
dated obligations entailing a subsequent ex- 
penditure of $1,092,000,000. While there was 
an unobligated balance on December 31, 
1942, of $3,606,000,000, this sum will be ob- 
ligated on a month-to-month basis during 
the concluding months of the fiscal year and 
will be entirely absorbed in the pay and 
travel of the Army; in fact, additional funds 
must be transferred from other military ap- 
propriations in order that the Army may 
have sufficient funds to meet the pay-roll 
requirements for troops. The impending 
deficit in this appropriation results from an 
increase in the strength of the Army subse- 
quent to the enactment of the appropriation 
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act, the expansion of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, etc. 
Supplies and transportation 


For supplies and transportation there has 
been provided $16,155,000,000, of which sum 
$6,650,000,000 had been expended on De- 
cember 31, 1942. Outstanding obligations 
amounted $3,034,000,000 making a total of 
$9,684,000,000 obligated during the period 
July 1, 1940, to December 31, 1942. There 
remained unobligated the sum of $6,472,000,- 
000, but of this amount commitments had 
been set up aggregating $1,688,000,000, leav- 
ing an uncommitted and unobligated bal- 
ance of $4,783,000,000. The Department esti- 
mates, however, that this entire amount will 
be obligated before the close of the fiscal 
year 1943. The rate of obligations under this 
appropriation will be accelerated from month 
to month as our combat effort increases. In 
addition to providing food, clothing, and all 
general supplies for the Army, the Army 
Transportation Corps costs, including the 
Army Transport Service, are met from this 
appropriation. 


Signal Service of the Army 


The total provided under the appropration 
Signal Service of the Army was $6,525,000,000. 
Of this amount but $952,000,000 had been ex- 
pended by December 31, 1942, although there 
were unliquidated obligations amounting to 
$1,878,000,000, thus making a total of $2,830,- 
000,000 obligated during the period July 1, 
1940, to December 31, 1942. 

There was unobligated on December 31, 
1942, the amount of $3,695,000,000, although 
$1,649,000,000 of this amount had been com- 
mitted and will be obligated prior to June 30. 
While there was an uncommitted balance of 
$2,047,000,000, it is estimated that but $544,- 
000,000 will remain unobligated on June 30, 
1943, and the balance of $1,502,000,000 will be 
both committed and obligated during the last 
half of the fiscal year for equipment, con- 
struction for the aircraft warning service, 
telephone and radio construction, mainte- 
nance and operation, and pay. 

The slowness with which obligations are 
entered intc and expenditures made from this 
appropriation results from the highly techni- 
cal character of the equipment procured and 
from the critical materials situation. 

Air Corps, Army 

The total provided for the Air Corps 
amounted to $36,661,000,000. Expenditures 
to December 31, 1942, had amounted to $7,- 
292,000,000 and unliquidated obligations to- 
taled $22,168,000,000, making a total obliga- 
tion to December 31, 1942, of $29,460,000,000. 
Commitments had been made aggregating 
$2,166,000,000, leaving an uncommitted bal- 
ance of $5,035,000,000. It is contemplated, 
however, that contractual negotiations now 
in progress, including purchase actions in- 
itiated for the procurement of aircraft, spare 
parts, and other aeronautical materials and 
supplies, together with personal services and 
operation and maintenance, and purchase of 
certain special equipment by the Corps of 
Engineers, will result in the complete obli- 
gation of all funds available to the Army Air 
Corps by June 30, 1943. 


Engineer Service, Army 


The total provided under this appropria- 
tion was $13,602,000,000, of which $6,275,000,- 
000 had been expended on December 31, 1942. 
The outstanding obligations on that date, 
for which expenditures will subsequently be 
made, total $2,378,000,000, making a total ob- 
ligation of $8,653,000,000. In addition, com- 
mitments had been made amounting to $1,- 
374,000, 0 —all of which will be obligated 
before the close of the fiscal year—leaving an 
uncommitted balance as of December 31 of 
$3,576,000,000. Of this latter amount it is es- 


timated that $2,056,000,000 will be obligated 
by June 30, 1943, resulting in an estimated 
unobligated balance at the close of the fiscal 
year of $1,520,000,000. 

With reference to the unobligated balance, 
the requirements for certain construction 
were such that commitments and obligations 
of December 31, 1942, were not necessary to 
meet schedules. Designing and pi 
for part of the program had not reached the 
stage where commitments and firm obliga- 
tions could be made, and the scarcity of ma- 
terials and equipment made it impracticable 
to obligate all available funds by December 
31, 1942. Most of the construction is of an 
emergency nature, to be accomplished as the 
situation requires. Personal and other serv- 
ices, and particularly all repair and utility 
activities, are obligated on a month-by- 
month basis. 

Ordnance service and supplies, Army 

For ordnance service and supplies there 
has been provided a total of $34,381,000,000. 
Of this sum there had been expended on 
December 31, 1942, the amount of $7,174,000,- 
000, and there were unliquidated obligations 
amounting to $15,692,000,000, making a total 
obligation between July 1. 1940, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, of $22,866,000,000. On December 
31, 1942, there were commitments aggregat- 
ing $1,557,000,000, all of which will be def- 
initely obligated before June 30, 1943. There 
were uncommitted balances of $9,957,000,000, 
but it is estimated that the requirements for 
contracts under negotiation and awaiting 
approval, transportation, machine tools and 
equipment, spot purchases for international 
aid, spare parts for ordnance equipment and 
vehicles, and the operation and maintenance 
of the Ordnance Department will result in 
the obligation of only $5,749,000,000 of this 
sum. It is estimated that there will be an 
unobligated balance on June 30, 1943, of 
$4,209,000,000, reflecting savings due to the 
renegotiation of contracts, probable decreases 
in international requirements, and reduction 
in the Army supply program. 


Chemical Warfare Service 


There has been provided a total of $1,749,- 
000,000, of which $211,000,000 had been ex- 
pended by December 31, 1942, with unliqui- 
dated obligations amounting to $462,000,000, 
or a total obligation against the appropria- 
tion of $673,000,000. In addition, commit- 
ments had been made on December 31 entail- 
ing obligations in the last half of the fiscal 
year of $223,000,000. There remained in an 
uncommitted status the amount of $853,000,- 
000, but of this amount it is estimated that 
$386,000,000 will be committed and obligated 
prior to June 30, 1943, thus leaving an esti- 
mated unobligated balance of $467,000,000 at 
the close of the fiscal year 1943. This esti- 
mated saving results from reductions in the 
Army supply program, savings resulting from 
improved methods of manufacture and 
changes in specifications, and reductions in 
requirements for international aid. 


Other War Department military 
appropriations 


For 26 miscellaneous appropriations a total 
of $2,649,000,000 has been provided. Major 
items were for the Medical Department, con- 
struction of seacoast defenses, and for the 
operation and maintenance of the Army of 
the Philippines. Of the total appropriated, 
$995,000,000 had been expended on December 
31, 1942, and unliquidated obligations 
amounted to $576,000,000, thus giving a total 
obligation of $1,570,000,000. There was an 
unobligated balance of $1,079,000,000, of 
which amount $330,000,000 had been com- 
mitted, leaving an uncommitted balance of 
$749,000,000. It is estimated that obligations 
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will be incurred between January 1 and 
June 30, 1943, amounting to $717,000,000, thus 
leaving an unobligated balance at the close of 
the fiscal year of $362,000,000. The principal 
items making up this unobligated balance are 
$196,000,000 in the appropriation for the Army 
of the Philippines and $100,000,000 in the 
Chief of Staff’s contingent fund. With re- 
spect to the former, this sum is being held in 
reserve pending new developments in the Far 
East. The estimate of the unobligated bal- 
ance in the Chief of Staff's fund is, of course, 
subject to many contingencies for which this 
fund might possibly be employed. 

It is estimated that there will be a total 
unobligated balance in military appropria- 
tions for the War Department of approxi- 
mately $6,555,000,000 on June 30, 1943, arising 
largely from savings resulting in a reduction 
in requirements under the Army supply pro- 
gram, the renegotiation of contracts, changes 
in the construction program, and reductions 
in requirements for international aid items. 
The availability of this sum will lapse on 
June 30, 1943, under present appropriation 
language. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT 


The Navy program, including the Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard, reached a total of 
$64,000,000,000 for the 2½ -Year period ending 
December 31, 1942. This is made up of 
$42,000,000,000 of cash appropriations and 
$22,000,000,000 of contract authorizations. 
About $20,000,000,000 of the latter is the esti- 
mated cost of authorized ships which have 
not yet been completed. 

Obligations and commitments against the 
$64,000,000,000 totaled $52,000,000,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1942, leaving an unobligated or 
uncommitted balance of $12,000,000,000 on 
that date. However, the Navy Department 
expects to have all except $1,550,600,000 of its 
funds obligated by June 30, 1943. 

On the cash side of the picture, nearly 
$19,000,000,000 of the $42,000,000,000 available 
had been expended by December 31, 1942, 
leaving an unexpended balance on that date 
of $23,600,000,000. It is estimated that this 
amount will be reduced by $9,300,000,000 by 
the end of this fiscal year, leaving an unex- 
pended cash balance on June 30, 1943, of 
$14,300,000,000. 

Of the $1,550,600,000 estimated to be un- 
obligated on June 30, 1943, $1,500,000,000 is 
contract authorization under the appropria- 
tion title “Increase and replacement of naval 
vessels.” This amount is being held in re- 
serve for the fiscal year 1944 to obligate in 
that year for the purchase of armor, arma- 
ment, and ammunition to be placed on ships 
which will be completed in that year or later 
and for which schedules are not yet detailed, 
It should be noted that this entire $1,500,000,- 
000 is in contract authority. 

Under the appropriation title “Increase and 
replacement of naval vessels,“ total appropri- 
ations and contract authorizations amounted 
to. $31,500,000,000 between July 1, 1940, and 
December $1, 1942. This amount includes 
$11,200,000,000 net appropriations and $20,- 
300,000,000 unfinanced contract authoriza- 
tions, Obligations and commitments against 
these amounts totaled $24,500,000,000 on. De- 
cember 31, 1942, leaving a free balance at that 
time of $7,000,000,000. Present plans of the 
Navy call for the obligation of all but $1,500,- 
000,000-of this amount by the end of the pres- 
ent fiscal year. This $1,500,000,000 represents 
contract authority which will not be used 
until 1944 and has already been discussed. 
Expenditures under this program totaled 


about $6,900,000,000 through December 31, 


1942, and an increased rate of expenditure is 
expected during the last 6 months of the fiscal 
year. However, on the basis of present esti- 
mates, sufficient cash to finance this program 
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through the end of this fiscal year has already 
been appropriated. 

Under the Bureau of Ordnance, in the ord- 
mance and ordnance stores appropriation, 
there will be obligated for the 3 fiscal years 
1941, 1942, and 1943, $6,200,000,000. All of this 
amount has already been appropriated. Dur- 
ing that same time there will be expended 
$2,600,000,000, which leaves $3,600,000,000 
available at the end of the fiscal year 1943 
with which to pay off obligations incurred 
before that time. 

There has been provided under the appro- 
priation title, “Aviation, Navy,” a total of a 
little over $12,100,000,000 in appropriations 
and contract authorizations. However, the 
present unfinanced contract authorizations 
amount to only $240,000,000. Obligations 
and commitments to December 31, 1942, un- 
der this program amounted to $9,300,000,000, 
leaving an uncommitted and unobligated 
balance of $2,800,000,000. The Navy Depart- 
ment estimates that it will obligate the 
$2,800,000,000 free balance by July 1, 1943. 

Under the appropriation, “Aviation, Navy,” 
it is estimated that the total of $12,140,- 
000,000 which is available, will be obligated 
during the 3 fiscal years ending June 30, 1943. 
Expenditures against these obligations will 
amount to a little over $5,000,000,000, leaving 
a little less than $7,000,000,000 of unexpended 
appropriations at the end of fiscal year 1943. 
In aircraft procurement it has been necessary 
to make obligations substantially in advance 
of the delivery of finished planes, and this in 
genera! accounts for the large amount of un- 
liquidated obligations to be carried beyond 
June 30, 1943. Initially, this program was 
financed through the medium of cash appro- 
priations and substantial contract authori- 
zations. It was subsequently considered de- 
sirable to appropriate cash to take up most 
of the contract authorizations, and this ac- 
tion has also contributed to the large cash 
carry-over. 

The program of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks totaled $4,300,000,000 for the 214-year 
period ending December 31, 1942. This 
amount is made up of $2,800,000,000 of cash 
appropriations and $1,500,000,000 of unfi- 
nanced contract authorizations. Obligations 
and commitments on December 31, 1942, un- 
der this program totaled #3,960,000,000, and it 
is expected that the total amount of $4,277,- 
000,000 will be entirely obligated by July 1, 
1943. Total expenditures against this pro- 
gram amounted to $2,294,000,000 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. The Bureau of Yards and Docks 
estimates that a $317,000,000 uncommitted 
balance on December 31, 1942, will be com- 
pletely obligated on or before March 15, 1943, 
and that approximately $800,000,000 addi- 
tional cash will be necessary before the end 
of fiscal year 1943 to cover obligations made 
against contract authorizations which will 
become due between now and the end of the 
fiscal year. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, un- 
der the appropriation title “Pay, subsistence, 
and transportation,” had a total of $2,743,- 
300,000 available through December 31, 1942. 
This was all either committed or obligated on 
that date and all but $843,000,000 was ex- 
pended. 

In the combined Coast Guard appropria- 
tions, totaling $872,000,000, there will be ob- 
ligated during the fiscal years 1941, 1942, and 
1943, $834,000,000. There will be expended in 
cash during that same time $664,000,000 out 
of total cash made available of $872,000,000. 
This means that $208,000,000 will be left over 
at the end of the fiscal year 1943 with which 
to pay off any and all obligations made prior 
to that time. 
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UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


The Maritime Commission now has as its 
major responsibility the building of mer- 
chant-ship tonnage to the greatest extent 
possible. Its early program of 50 ships a year 
was augmented at the beginning of hostili- 
ties abroad, and it has now been accelerated 
because of America's war effort to maximum 
production. Expenditures for various activi- 
ties carried on by the Maritime Commission 
during the period from July 1, 1940, to July 
1, 1942, but later assigned to the War Ship- 
ping Administration, are included under the 
Maritime Commission activities which will be 
discussed here. 

Total Maritime Commission appropriations, 
available balance carried forward, receipts, 
and allocations from July 1, 1940, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, were $4,223 000,000. In addi- 
tion, contract authorizations amounted to 
$2,388,900,000, making a total program of 
$6,608,500,000. Cash expenditures for this 
period by the Maritime Commission total 
$2,456,000,000, leaving unliquidated obliga- 
tions on December 31, 1942, of $4,153,000,000. 

The construction fund of the Maritime 
Commission is a revolving fund to which 
there has been appropriated for the period 
July 1, 1940, to December 31, 1942, the sum 
of $3,485,000,000 cash. There wos also avail- 
able a cash balance on July 1, 1940, of $69,- 
900,000. Other receipts to the fund from 
sales of ships, etc., total for the same 
period $311,000,000, making available to 
the construction fund for this period the 
total sum of $3,866,000,000 cash. As of De- 
cember 31, 1942, $2,389,000,000 of contract 
authority previously granted remained un- 
liquidated. All of the $6,255,000,000 avail- 
able for obligation between July 1, 1940, and 
December 31, 1942, had been obligated prior 
to December 31, 1942. Further, a supple- 
mental estimate for ship construction is now 
pending in the amount of $4,000,000,000 cash 
and $5,250,000,000 contract authority. Of 
the $4,000,000,000 cash, the sum of $924,- 
000,000 will be required to meet accrual pay- 
ments in fiscal 1943 because of the accelera- 
tion of the ship construction program, and 
the remaining cash is to be applied to meet 
payments for ships in 1943 and 1944 as they 


become due under the additional contract 


authorization requested. It is expected that 
the total amount of the new contract au- 
thorization will be obligated before June 30, 
1943. 

It will be necessary to appropriate $1,277,- 
000,000 for already authorized ship con- 
struction in the 1944 Budget; and if the 
above-mentioned supplement is approved, it 
will be necessary to appropriate $2,362,000,000 
for liquidating ship building contract author- 
ity after fiscal year 1944. 

Under a separately authorized emergency 
ship construction program of 200 ships, ap- 
propriations of $313,500,000 with an alloca- 
tion from the President's emergency fund of 
$36,500,000 (a total of $350,000,000) is being 
applied to construction of ships all of which 
will be completed in calendar 1943. Of 
the total amount of $350,000.000, the sum of 
$321,000,000 had been expended to December 
31.1942, and the entire amount is obligated 
or committed. 

WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION 


Establishment of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration was authorized by Executive 
order February 7, 1942. Among its most im- 
portant activities are the operation, purchase, 
requisition, and use of all ocean vessels (ex- 
cepting combatant vessels and transportation 
vessels owned by the Army and Navy, certain 
vessels engaged in coastwise and similar 
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transportation, and vessels under the control 
of the Office of Defense Transportation) and 
to provide marine insurance against risk of 
wars. Funds for the operation of the War 
Shipping Administration from its inception 
until the enactment of the War Shipping 
budget on July 25, 1942, were provided by 

er from Maritime Commission, These 
expenditures are reflected in the statement 
just made concerning the Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

On July 11, 1942, there was transferred to 
the War Shipping Administration the mer- 
chant marine training function previously 
carried on by the Coast Guard, and under the 
War Powers Act and Executive Orders 9083 
and 9098 appropriations for State marine 
schools were likewise transferred. 

Total funds made available to the War 
Shipping Administration up to December 31, 
1942, amounted to $1,564,000,000, all of which 
had been obligated or committed. 

Expenditures against this amount to De- 
cember 31, 1942, aggregated $589,000,000, 
leaving unliquidated obligations of $245,- 
000,000 on that date. 


OFFICE OF LEND-LEASE ADMINISTRATION 


Through December 31, 1942, three appro- 
priations totaling $18,410,000,000 had been 
made by the Congress for the Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration. These appropriations 
all stem from the authorizing act of March 
11, 1941, which provided for aiding any coun- 
try whose defense the President deemed vital 
to the defense of the United States. 

Of the total $18,410,000,000 appropriated, 
$13,000,000 was transferred as a reimburse- 
ment to other appropriations, leaving a bal- 
ance of $18,397,000,000. . 

In addition to this, but not to be confused 
with it, authorizations have been granted to 
the Army and Navy to use limited amounts 
of their funds for lend-lease purposes. 

Obligations and commitments totaling 
$16,021,200,000 had been made against the 
$18,397,000,000 up to Decembcr $1, 1942, leav- 
ing a free balance of $2,388,800,000 for obliga- 
tion during the remainder of this fiscal] year. 
The Lend-Lease Administration has indi- 
cated that the total amount available will 
be completely obligated by the end of this 
fiscal period to meet requirements which 
have already been projected. 

Commitments of $3,134,200,000 are included 
in the $16,021,200,000 which has been obli- 
gated or committed. The obligations total 
$12,887,000,000. 

Of the commitments, $1,800,300,000 is set 
up to cover specific projects and $1,333,900,- 
000 is to cover requisitions processed to de- 
partments but which have not been covered 
by obligations made by the departments. 

The $1,800,300,000 set up for specific proj- 
ects is to cover the costs of specific ap- 
proved projects, of which the greater portion 
is already under way. 

The $1,333,900,000 for which requisitions 
have been processed to the departments are 
for specific approved purposes and should 
soon be completely obligated. 

A detailed statement by major categories 
of obligations and commitments of lend- 
lease funds is included in the accompanying 
table, 

Expenditures against the $18,397,000,000 ag- 
gregated $7,777,300,000 through December 31, 
1942, and it is expected that $4,500,000,000 will 
be added by June 30, 1943, bringing the total 
to $12,277,300,000 at the end of the fiscal year. 
On an accrual basis, expenditures reported 
amounted to $8,602,500,000 through Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. 
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Summary of appropriations, authorizations, obligations, commitments, and expenditures for war for appropriations and authorizations 
through Dec. 31, 1942 (July 1, 1940, through Dec. 31, 1942, actual, with certain estimates through June 30, 1943) 
{Millions of dollars] 
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Historical Records Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 5, 1943 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding accomplishments of 
W. P. A. was the Historical Records Sur- 
vey, started January 1936, by Dr. Luther 
H. Evans, now Assistant Librarian of 
Congress, 

A very complete report of the work 
done by this survey was presented by 
Sargent B. Child in a paper read at the 
annual meeting of the American Library 
Association last June. This report is of 
such great interest not only to historians 
but to all who are interested in the coun- 
try’s history that it ought to find its way 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recor», where it 
will be available to millions of our people. 

The work has been suspended since 


W. P. A. came to an end, but the work 


accomplished by this survey shows us the 
way, and when times become normal 
there is no doubt but what the work will 
be continued. While this survey only 
scratched the field of historical interest 
it did demonstrate what can be done, and 
presents the picture of what further 
should be done if the people of this coun- 
try desire to preserve their vital and 
first-hand history. In reading historical 
works we are very often left undecided 
and must take the conclusions of the 
author. The Historical Records Survey 
gives you the facts, and we are left to 
form our own conclusions. 

Too much credit cannot be given 
Luther H. Evans, Mr. Child, and all 
others connected with the direction, su- 
pervision, and work of this survey. Here 
follows the report: 

WHAT IS PAST IS PROLOGUE 


It is fitting that those who have assisted in 
the progress of the historical records survey 
should learn how much has actually been 
accomplished and how much remains to be 
done, It is also important that, after a most 
careful evaluation has been made of the com- 
pleted work and of the methods used in 
reaching the goals already attained, blue- 
prints be drawn for the future day after the 
war when the survey will again be continued. 
I say “will” rather than “may” because it is 
inconceivable that there will be permanently 
discontinued an undertaking which, beyond 
question, has been the largest-scale project of 
its nature ever undertaken by any nation at 
any time and which has produced, in spite 
of obvious shortcomings, a remarkable valu- 
able result. Its mode of operation and its 
structure may be altered and its goals en- 
larged or modified, but the momentum which 
it has steadily gained over the period of 614 
years cannot be lost even with the interrup- 
tion of an earth-shaking war. 

Before we discuss plans for future activity, 
let us glance back over the road we have 
traveled. A year ago we had overcome a 
number of difficulties by stabilizing pro- 
cedures and by introducing new policies 
which led ta various technical improvements 


in the quality of the publications. At the 
same time, the rate of their issuance had 
been accelerated. The support of the spon- 
sors and cooperating sponsors throughout the 
country had contributed immeasurably to our 
efforts in Washington and in the State edi- 
torial offices. It was reported then that 1,337 
publications had been issued up to June 21, 
1941—an increase of 481 volumes in 1 year. 

There were several factors which, we then 
felt, would alter the emphasis of the work 
of the survey. The new appropriation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, would 
curtail the total number of persons employed 
by the Work Projects Administration by ap- 
proximately one-third. This cut was subse- 
quently effected. The personnel, trained in 
the tasks peculiar to the survey, would find 
their way to employment in our expanding 
industries or would be transferred to certi- 
fied Work Projects Administration defense 
projects. The events have borne out this pre- 
diction. Further reductions followed in rapid 
succession until on January 1, 1942, we had 
only four persons—including a secretary 
left in Washington. Obviously, administra- 
tive, and in some instances technical, author- 
ity had to be delegated almost completely to 
the State supervisors. 

The competence and loyalty of the State 
supervisors and their assistants rose to the 
Occasion as the difficulties increased both in 
Washington and in the States. Almost heroic 
efforts were exerted by State editorial offices 
to meet the situation and to carry the work 
forward in spite of all odds. This they did 
in addition to new work directly connected 
with the war effort, Because of the loyalty, 
integrity, and persistence of these men and 
women the results, as measured in terms of 
new publications, exceed those of last year. 
This year’s total is 609 as measured against 
481 for the year 1940-41, bringing the grand 
total to date to 1,940. There is every reason 
to believe that when the publications now 
being printed or mimeographed are issued the 
number will exceed 2,000. Deterioration in 
the quality of these publications, which we 
had every right to expect, has not taken 
place. This fact has surprised us more than 
anything else this year. 

This year 134 published volumes in the In- 
ventory of Federal Archives series have been 
issued, bringing the total to 584. This vir- 
tually completes this phase of the program 
initiated in February 1936 as a Nation-wide 
project sponsored by The National Archives 
and for which the Historical Records Survey 
assumed responsibility in July 1937. Only in 
a few States does there remain a small num- 
ber of completed inventories which, due to 
the national crisis, may not be mimeo- 
graphed. Those which cannot be published 
will be forwarded to The National Archives, 
where they may be consulted. The fact that 
this work has been completed is due in large 
measure to the efforts of Dr. and Mrs. Philip 
M. Hamer, of the National Archives staff. 

The number of published Inventories of 
State Archives has advanced from 11 to 28 
volumes. This work was initiated quite late 
in the program’s history when the curtail- 
ment of personnel caused the State directors 
to suspend work in rural areas and concen- 
trate many of the remaining workers in cities 
where the editorial headquarters were lo- 
cated. In a number of instances this meant 
the State capitol. The States in which the 
greatest amount of work in this field has been 
done include Louisiana, North Carolina, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Michigan, and California. The 
number of volumes published represents but 
a small fraction of the work completed or 
approaching completion. In a future con- 
tinuing program a relatively large number of 
publications could be issued in a short time 
because of the amount of field and editorial 
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work already completed. There is no way of 
ascertaining in how many departments of 
State governments the work has been com- 
pleted until the inventories of our editorial 
files in the 48 States have been forwarded to 
Washington, If the reports from the 12 States 
already received are indicative of what we may 
expect from the other States, we can under- 
score in red this phase of the program for 
future planning. 

In the inventory of county archives series, 
the number of publications has advanced 
from 504 to 628, an increase of 124. The best 
estimates which we can make, based upon 
incomplete reports, indicate that the field 
work has been completed in 90 percent of the 
3,066 counties in the country. In the tons 
of material which will be deposited for the 
duration of the war in State archives, State 
libraries, and State universities not only will 
unpublished inventories of county records be 
included but also tremendous quantities of 
rechecked transcriptions and abstracts of 
source material, upon which the State editors 
have relied in compiling the historical 
sketches and governmental organization es- 
says contained in these inventories. In quan- 
tity this material staggers the imagination. 
From this material authentic local history— 
as differentiated from the antiquarian pseudo- 
genealogical histories of the seventies, eight- 
ies, and nineties—can be written. Since this 
portion of the survey program has been the 
core or heart of its existence, questions will 
arise—in fact, they have already arisen—as 
to why the efforts of the survey were dissi- 
pated or siphoned to other activities. There 
is an answer to these questions which I shall 
give later in this paper. 

The number of published inventories of 
municipal and town archives has advanced 
during the year from 131 to 180, a gain of 49. 
As with the inventory of State archives, the 
publications in this series only suggest what 
has actually been completed though not yet 
made generally available. 

The manuscript program has also advanced 
considerably. To the 64 guides, calendars, 
and lists which had been issued a year ago 
we have added 43 new ones, bringing the 
total to 107. Perhaps the two most signifi- 
cant manuscript publications are the Guide 
to Manuscript Collections in New York State, 
which is supplemented by a similar publica- 
tion for New York City, and the Guide to the 
Manuscript Collections in the Archives of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission. The 
Georgia and the Montana projects are follow- 
ing the example set by the North Dakota 
project in issuing guides to unpublished 
graduate theses in their respective States. 
The Inventory of Manuscript Accessions for 
1941 is being published as an appendix to 
the annual report of the American historical 
association. In these two activities we have 
again set a pattern for future work when 
the war ends. A revised checklist of all of 
the publications of the survey, which we hope 
to have issued before October, will contain 
the titles of the new manuscript publications 
and those now. being mimeographed or 
printed. 

Many new church archives, inventories, and 
directories have also been published this 
year. The total has risen from 97 to 164 
volumes, a net gain of 67. In spite of the 
many factors which have tended to hinder 
the efforts of the State editors, the technical 
quality and the accuracy shown in the 
volumes of this series have improved to a 
greater degree than those in any other phase 
of our program. The outstanding inven- 
tories in this field have been the Inventory 
of the Church Archives of Massachusetts, 
Universalists, and the Inventory of Church 
Archives, Society of Friends in Pennsylvania. 
An important directory was a Directory of 
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Churches and Religious Organizations in 
Greater Detroit. The continued review of this 
material in Washington prior to publication 
was made possible by the generous contribu- 
tions of the American Jewish Committee, the 
American Catholic Historical Association, the 
Presbyterian Historical Association, the Gen- 
eral Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, and the Church Historical Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, through 
the Library of Congress. 

Some who have spoken about the survey 
previously have created quite innocently an 
erroneous impression regarding the work of 
the American Imprints Inventory. Reports 
have stated that from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
imprint slips taken from catalog cards in 
thousands of libraries throughout the coun- 
try have been filed in the central editorial 
office. How this count was made we do not 
know. Let us call it an administrative 
error, for certainly the tireless Historical 
Records Survey workers in the field were not 
to blame. The corrected figure is slightly 
smaller than 15,000,000. This enormous mass 
of material has been given to the Library of 
Congress in accordance with the plan orig- 
inally made when this inventory was under- 
taken. The physical custody of the files 
has been given to the Wisconsin Historical 
Society for the duration, Ten additional 
volumes for the following States have been 
published during the past year: California, 
Louisiana, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Twelve 
more have been edited and approved for 
publication. The last numbers assigned were 
48 and 49, to two Texas check lists. We hope 
that most of these will be issued. 

While only two new volumes have been 
added to the American Portraits series, 
I would like to call your attention to one 
book in particular now in press. Intrinsi- 
cally important, it is even of greater impor- 
tance as an illustration of how the “theory of 
progressive bibliography,” so strongly advo- 
cated by Dr. Luther H. Evans, the late Rob- 
ert C. Binkley, and others, has worked in 
the past and how it can be successfully em- 
ployed in a future program. Over a year 
ago, the New Jersey project issued a book 
entitled 1,440 American portrait artists, 1663 
1860, to be used as a tool by those compil- 
ing inventories of American portraits. As the 
publication date approached, the editor, Dr. 
George C. Groce, felt certain that quite a 
number of additional names might be found 
if the date were postponed. Copies of the 
published volume were sent to strategic li- 
braries and museums where they were care- 
fully checked by Historical Records Survey 
workers and interested scholars. By this co- 
operative method, new names long suspected 
by the editor were located, and the revised 
volume will contain 2,900 names. Since the 
value of this kind of book can be more than 
doubled in such a short time, I strongly 
recommend that this method be employed 
more widely in the other fields of scholarship 
in the future. 

During this year check lists of newspapers 
have been issued in Texas and Louisiana. 
Others will be issued this summer in Wiscon- 
sin and Mississippi. 

In spite of new work introduced to assist 
the defense program which became the war 
effort, this year’s results, so far as the work 
common to all of the State projects is con- 
cerned, have been better than those of last 
year. Other very important phases of our 
program have suffered, however. The An- 
notated Bibliography of American History, 
which was announced as having been com- 
pleted by Dr. George M. McFarland last year, 
is one casualty. It is true that 3,000 new 
annotated titles were added to the 29,000 
which had been edited a year ago. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia project was closed on July 


1 of last year, which cut off all clerical and 
editorial assistance. This exceedingly valu- 
able bibliography, now safely deposited in 
the Library of Congress, should be given an 
A-1 priority rating for post-war work. Little 
more than some reclassification and proper 
arrangement is necessary before it can go to 
the printer. 

The enormous Atlas of Congressional Votes, 
which is to indicate by graphs and maps 
every roll call of the Senate and House of 
Representatives prior to 1933, which is more 
than 50 percent complete, has had to be sus- 
pended. I have been informed by Mr. Clif- 
ford L. Lord, consultant, that it is to be 
moved from the New Jersey project office to 
Columbia University for temporary deposit 
this month. 

The Bibliography of American Literature, 
upon which a very great amount of time and 
effort has been expended, will remain at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Large quanti- 
ties of materials on historic sites in a number 
of States must go to storage also. 

We do not know definitely at the present 
moment whether the series of Messages and 
Papers of the President, 1898-1938, and the 
Executive Order Index will be published or 
not. It is probable that at least a beginning 
will be made. 

The accumulated files of the survey have 
proven to be most useful this year for pur- 
poses which never had been considered when 
the project was initiated early in 1936. Many 
guides to public vital statistics, based large- 
ly upon data found in the published and 
unpublished inventories of State, county, mu- 
nicipal, and town records, have been distrib- 
uted to all State vital statistics offices so that 
each State office might have necessary infor- 
mation about the location of birth and sup- 
plementary vital records throughout the 
country. They have also been of great value 
to large industrial organizations which are 
holding war contracts and which have had 
to recruit thousands of workers from other 
States and other regions. Proof of citizen- 
ship has become essential to the war effort, 
and the survey has made a distinct contribu- 
tion. Guides to vital statistics found in 
church 1 cords have been compiled and dis- 
tributed in a similar manner. These have 
proven to be particularly valuable for States 
in which the keeping of public vital statistics 
records was not required by law prior to 1905 
or 1910. An official in another Federal agency 
in Washington which is using these guides 
estimated that this work could not be dupli- 
cated for less than $4,000,000. The Bureau of 
the Census is assisting in this work at the 
moment by contributing to the salary of a 
reviewing editor in the central office. A good 
start has bee made in compiling guides to 
naturalization records. 

Very useful guides to maps are being issued 
for the State defense councils. Again, these 
books are based upon information found on 
countless thousands of field forms which the 
survey workers have filled during the past 
6 years in the normal work of the program. 

I hardly need to mention to this audience 
the assistance given by the Historical Records 
Survey to the central and State commit- 
tees On conservation of cultural resources, 
When the State committees were established 
they were informed that the survey projects 
already had the necessary legal authoriza- 
tion in the Presidential letters, which gov- 
ern all project operations, to render this 
assistance. The close cooperation between 
the central committee office and the central 
Historical Records Survey office was reflected 
in many States where in some instances the 
project sponsor became chairman of the 
committee or one of its active members. In 
other instances the survey supervisor became 
secretary of the State committee. As soon 
as the State committees organized themselves, 
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work began immediately in making inven- 
tories of space in areas which were felt to 
be reasonably safe from possible bombing 
or other hazards and dangers of war. The 
information was used by the local committees 
in making recommendations to institutions 
within their States which needed such space 
for the removal of their most valuable hold- 
ings. The information was also forwarded 
to the central committee in Washington so 
that institutions from other States, partic- 
ularly those States facing the two oceans, 
could learn what space was available in the 
interior of the country. 

Under the same program the survey work- 
ers have also assisted librarians, curators, 
and public officials in making lists of the 
more valuable material in vulnerable insti- 
tutions which would have priority if and 
when the evacuation of it should become 
necessary. I wish it were possible to learn 
how frequently the survey files were used 
in this work because in them, of course, 
were deposited thousands of inventories al- 
ready made for peacetime pursuits. Some 
day, when time is less pressing, I hope that 
the story of this emergency work may be 
adequately written. 

Let us now turn toward the future. Al- 
though 30 State projects are still in operation 
and new publications are being issued at the 
rate of approximately 40 per month, the work 
in all States will cease during the summer 
months. It is quite apparent to those who 
have examined the final inventories of the 
files for those projects which have already 
been suspended that 10 times as much in- 
ventory and research material has been col- 
lected and placed in orderly arrangement as 
has been published. What an extraordinary 
background this is against which new plans 
can be drawn. What a vast amount of ma- 
terial awaits editing and publishing. Can 
anything be done about it? For the present, 
aside from completely edited inventories 
which will be published by the project or the 
project sponsors, and aside from certain ma- 
terial which may be used by graduate stu- 
dents as suggested hitherto, the answer is 
clearly in the negative. We are engaged in a 
titanic struggle in which our whole phi- 
losophy of living is at stake. This total war 
is requiring our total effort. 

It is then to the post-war period that we 
must direct our thinking. The reconstruc- 
tion of a shattered world, with cities and 
towns decimated, with the peoples of many 
nations numbly facing famine and starvation, 
and with economic and political systems in 
chaos, will call upon the energies and re- 
sources of America as they have never been 
called upon before. The costs of reconstruc- 
tion will greatly surpass the costs of the war. 
Few, if any, of us actually comprehend the 
significance and only vaguely realize the im- 
plications of these expenditures. Moreover, 
even the economists are far from being in 
agreement on matters such as post-war em- 
ployment or unemployment. 

While I dare not predict what the post-war 
employment or lack of it may be, I would like 
to point to the fact that much of the very 
best work which has been done by survey 
workers has been accomplished by persons 
who, because of physical handicaps or age 
(which in our modern world is a very relative 
term) or sometimes because of the lack of 
age, have not been considered employable in 
our business and industrial life. Parentheti- 
cally, I should like to ascertain at the pres- 
ent moment in just what activities contrib- 
uting to the war effort many of these “unem- 
ployable” individuals are now engaged. 
There will be these same groups of people, 
and there will also be a new group of our 
fellow countrymen who will have been physi- 
cally incapacitated in the batiJes to save the 
American way of life. There may also be an- 
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other large group who cannot be fitted into 
the post-war worlds of education, business, 
and industry. 

If, in time, we approach an economic pat- 
tern in the post-war era which resembles 
that which we have known during the past 
10 years, then surely there will be an oppor- 
tunity for the work of the historical records 
survey to go forward. The kind of work in 
which we have been engaged is, in a broad 
sense, never done. It will engage the atten- 
tion of some of our grandchildren as it did 
some of our forefathers. But since it has 
been proven that so much can be accom- 
plished in such a relatively short space of 
time when we can employ the energies of so 
many people, I count myself as one of those 
impatient individuals who would like to see 
the survey reopened on a scale comparable 
with that on which it has functioned in the 
past. 

I say that this is not only good for the fu- 
ture scholarship of America, but exceedingly 
good for those who will become engaged in 
it. The enthusiasm for this kind of work, the 
growing realization of its long-range impor- 
tance to American living, to say nothing of 
American history, which has been engendered 
in the lives of those who have been a part 
of it, can scarcely be understood by those 
who have merely used the published results 
of the survey. I have taken many field trips 
from Washington to try to interpret the 
over-all importance of the work in which the 
survey has been engaged. I must confess 
that many times I have learned more than I 
have been able to give. By evening camp 
fires in Arizona, in the libraries and on the 
streets of New York and New Orleans, in the 
rolling bluegrass country of Kentucky, and 
by the raging wintry sea off Portland, Maine, 
or the quieter water near Los Angeles, I have 
listened to the outpouring of local and na- 
tional history by State directors, by workers 
and editors. They knew their sources of in- 
formation and they cited them. They gave 
me something that is found too infrequently 
in our colleges and other institutions of 
higher learning. I think, in discussing the 
survey, we have never stressed enough its 
value to the 25,000 or more persons who, at 
one time or another, have been connectcd 
with it. May I intensify a note I sounded 
2 years ago? To have the graduate schools 
of America’s universities use increasingly the 
product of the unemployed is a new if not 
revolutionary practice in American education. 

From the point of view of its cost, I am 
quite certain that any intelligent taxpayer 
would feel that the money appropriated hed 
been well spent, once he was shown the direct 
and the indirect results of our work. The 
2,000 widely distributed volumes are but a 
portion of the result. When we count the 
material which can be published in 10,000 or 
More additional volumes, we come nearer a 
justification of the work. But this is not 
enough. The thousands of records rooms and 
vaults in which order has been brought out 
of chaos—the courthouse attics and base- 
ments which have been remade into usable 
libraries of local records—all must be added 
to the credit side of the ledger. This work 
had to be done before accurate and usable 
inventories could be made. Yet this valuable 
byproduct of the survey would have been a 
most worth-while project in itself. 

The Survey never became engaged in con- 
structing annexes or wings to courthouses 
or building fireproof vaults. Yet they were 
built all over this country as a result of 
the focus brought upon the housing condi- 
tions in our public buildings by the survey 
workers. It may have been brought to your 
attention previously that in Tennessee alone 
25 percent of the courthouses were enlarged 
or had ample fireproof vaults installed. The 
effect of the work upon public officials and 


other employees of local governments has 
been tremendous. The initial indifference or 
even hostility which was frequently reported 
in the early correspondence and field reports 
disappeared as time went by. Funds were 
appropriated by these very officials when 
needed for publication purposes. When the 
workers were withdrawn from the public 
record rooms because of the curtailments in 
our budgets, angry protests frequently re- 
placed the earlier attitudes of indifference or 
tolerance. The purposes and usefulness of 
the survey had become clearer in the public 
mind. 

This brings us to local participation and 
the part it must play in a future program, 
The scope of this paper does not permit ade- 
quate treatment of this important factor in 
the survey’s success and the brevity of our 
reference to it is due only to the limitations 
of time. Let me say at once that in my 
opinion the events of 1939 which caused the 
abolition of the five Federal projects, popu- 
larly known as the arts projects, greatly 
strengthened the Historical Records Survey. 
What appeared then to be a tragedy to some, 
turned out to be a blessing. When Congress 
determined that local legal sponsorship was 
necessary, the supervisors were forced to ob- 
tain local financial support, which brought 
with it an increasing interest and then par- 
ticipation. I desire to add quickly, but with 
equal emphasis, that had the survey been 
initiated as 48 autonomous projects, with 
no strong central administrative and tech- 
nical controls, the whole program would 
have collapsed in confusion in less than 2 
years’ time. Too many divergent and con- 
flicting points of view were present in the 
early days to have permitted local control 
with even a faint promise of success. During 
the past year evidences have continually ap- 
peared in some States to prove that we have 
been compelled to go too far in the direction 
of decentralization. There is a middle posi- 
tion between the two extremes which has 
been adequately tested and which, most of 
those close to our administrative and tech- 
nical problems agree, is solid ground upon 
which future plans can be soundly made. 

Another very important point to consider 
in looking forward is made clear if we glance 
back another moment. Local participation 
came when it was needed and wanted in many 
Ways. It came to support and sustain a pro- 
gram which had gone beyond an experimental 
stage a program that had a variety of inter- 
ests and maturing policies. It is quite appar- 
ent that this assistance by participation never 
would have come with the strength it did had 
the project not been partly diverted from one 
or two of its original goals. The introduction 
of the State and municipal archives inventory 
work; the manuscript, church records, and the 
American imprints and portraits phases; the 
work on historic sites and markers; the spe- 
cial bibliographies and other miscellaneous 
work all served to strengthen the program be- 
cause it brought greater outside participa- 
tion. I do not defend certain specific if minor 
decisions which may not have been wise, but 
I do maintain with all emphasis that the pol- 
icy of diversification proved to be so sound 
that the projects in 47 States, where local 
interests and forces vary widely, were produc- 
ing accurate and useful guides and inven- 
tories as late as March 1942. There was little 
precedent when Luther H. Evans initiated the 
survey in January 1936. There will be a great 
deal of it when the time comes for its con- 
tinuance. One final and most important fac- 
tor which contributed immeasurably to the 
success of this great undertaking has been 
the strong, friendly though objective counsel 
and ever-available support to the director by 
members of the National Advisory Committee. 

SARGENT B. CHILD, 
Director, Historical Records Survey. 
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You Cannot Subsidize Vermont Farmers 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 5, 1943 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I told 
Chairman Cannon and JohN TABER, the 
ranking minority member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, that Vermont 
farmers would back them to the limit as 
against subsidies. I was not in error. 

In order to verify my opinion, and 
substantiate my statement, I asked the 
Honorable E. H. Jones, commissioner of 
agriculture of Vermont; the Honorable 
Henry A. Stoddard, master of the Ver- 
mont State Grange; and Arthur Pack- 
ard, president of the Farm Bureau in 
Vermont, to advise me as to their atti- 
tude and that of the Vermont farmer, in 
the premises. 

I have not heard as yet from Mr. 
Packard, but the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture wired me: 

Most Vermont farmers, including myself, 
do not believe in subsidies. They want fair 
prices, recognizing increased labor costs. In- 
centive to farmers toward reaching produc- 
tion goals, as war emergency, is only defense 
for standard prices. Mr. Taser’s remarks 
express my personal views. 


The master of the Vermont State 
Grange spoke eloquently, but briefly, as is 
his custom, when he wired me: 


I am opposed to subsidy under any name 
or form. y 


Only the out-and-out New Dealers and 
their Republican left-winger friends and 
crystal gazers, of whom there are a few 
in Vermont—sort of hyphenated Repub- 
licans living off the New Deal’s gratuity— 
favor subsidies. 

But this gratuity is pretty much dis- 
credited and recognized as blood money 
by those who can recognize—“The voice 
is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the 
hands of Esau.” 

The rank and file—the great majority 
of self-supporting, hard-working real 
dirt and dairy farmers—are opposed to 
and want no subsidies. 

It is difficult for some people to real- 
ize or to understand that you have to 
make and save a dollar in order to have 
it to spend, especially those who have 
been living off the Government, or have 
been drawing a salary for so doing, and 
that means off the people—and that 
means you. 

It is easy for a lot of these people, so 
living off the rest of us, to plan how to 
spend the farmer’s money by taking $3 
out of his pocket and giving back to him 
one of his own dollars as a subsidy. It 
is crazy; it does not make sense; it must 
stop. 

So far as I am concerned, and I am 
sure I voice the sentiments of a substan- 
tial majority of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I propose to follow the leadership 
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of Mr. Cannon and Mr. Taser, as indi- 
cated by the statements which they made 
to the House. 
Mr. Cannon said: 
SUBSIDY PAYMENTS 


Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agriculture 
has announced unexpectedly a new subsidy 
policy under which a bonus is to be paid to 
farmers from the United States Treasury in 
the form of incentive payments. The De- 
partment states that the payments would be 
subsidies to the consumer rather than to the 
producer. In other words it proposes to pay 
a part of the grocery bill of certain classes of 
people and charge it to the taxpayers. 

On the testimony submitted by the De- 
partment when the subject was before the 
committee during consideration of the price- 
control bill in the last session, the committee 
not only disapproved such a policy but in- 
corporated in the Office of Price Administra- 
tion bill a provision that no part of the funds 
therein appropriated should be used for sub- 
sidies in any form. That provision was ap- 
proved by the House and is now a part of 
the law. 

The release by the Department of Agricul- 
ture does not say that the plan is under con- 
sideration or that Congress will be asked to 
take action, but is a categorical statement 
that the policy will be followed and that the 
money will be forthcoming. 

It is not only an encroachment on the 
constitutional prerogative of the Congress 
but it is a proposal to take a vast sum from 
the Treasury to pay a part of the cost of 
living of certain consumers at a time when 
the consumer’s income is the highest in the 
history of the Nation and when every avail- 
able dollar is needed for the prosecution of 
the war. 


Mr. Taser said: 


Mr. Speaker, Secretary Wickard has an- 
nounced a program of payments of subsidies 
to farmers to plant the things that he tells 
them to, and conform in every way to his 
regulations. This is another subsidy de- 
signed to create inflation by robbing the 
public of the normal curb on higher prices 
resulting from the fact that the people will 
not buy when the prices are higher. 

It means appropriating hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars and adding that amount to 
our national debt, and that increase in debt 
is highly inflationary. 

The farmers do not want this. They want 
a fair price for their product. They are en- 
titled to it, and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration should obey the law which Congress 
has passed so that they can get it. 

I know that the Congress does not want 
to provide this subsidy money. 

The Secretary has tried to deceive the 
farmer into believing that he will get this 
subsidy. I do not believe that the money will 
be appropriated. The farmer must have a 
decent price for his goods, but subsidies must 
end. 


As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Agriculture, I sub- 
scribe-to the foregoing statements. 

I have just received an air-mail special 
delivery from my friend Packard, who 
is at Columbus, Ohio, from which I quote 
as follows: 


I believe it is better to pay incentive pay- 
ments for crops absolutely needed than to 
lose the war. A new farm plan must some- 
time be conceived; for instance, is the pro- 
duction of more cotton absolutely vital to 
winning the war? How much subsidy is now 
paid cotton farmers? Everyone who realizes 
the poverty of many of the cotton farmers 
wants to see them helped, but not to grow 
cotton when it is not needed, but rather to 
help them to help themselves. 


Not Due Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 5, 1943 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of February 3, 1943: 


NOT DUE PROCESS 


The latest report of Representative DIES, 
made on the floor of Congress, cannot wholly 
commend itself to those who have an old- 
fashioned, 100-percent fondness for orderly 
procedure, the rules of evidence, and the dem- 
ocratic process. Mr. Dres objects vigorously 
to “a vicious assault upon Members of the 
House” which was made last May by a maga- 
zine with which he is out of sympathy. This 
“assault” was a political document and was 
so used in the congressional campaign ending 
in November. One may stoutly defend its 
right to appear without endorsing all of it, or 
even any part of it. We can't have elections 
without discussing candidates, no matter 
whether those candidates are brand new or 
incumbents running for reelection. To some 
of the candidates and their friends any full 
and free discussion is bound to appear an 
“assault.” Who is going to draw the line? 
Who is going to say that it is wrong to call 
Mr. Dres or someone else an isolationist or a 
Tory and right for Mr. Dres to call Federal 
officeholders “irresponsible, unrepresentative 
crackpots”? One would really like to know. 

Mr. Dies also proffers a list of persons hold- 
ing Federal jobs whom he appears to consider 
allies of communism, Concerning some of 
those mentioned, the imputation is sheer 
nonsense. About others, one simply doesn’t 
know. If Mr. Dies is going to make these 
charges, he ought just as publicly to produce 
his evidence. It is not evidence to establish 
that Mr. X, a self-styled liberal, knows Mr. Y, 
a Communist sympathizer, who is acquainted 
with Mr. Z, a Communist Party member. It 
is not evidence that a name is found on a 
left-wing or right-wing sucker list. If Mr. 
Dres believes in the old American principle of 
fair play and fair trial, he ought to bring 
forth some real evidence or stop blackening 
people's names. 


War Veterans in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 5, 1943 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, a poll 
taken of the 531 Members of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress reveals that there are 
28 Senators and 161 Representatives or a 
total of 189 war veterans in both branches 
of Congress. 

Twenty-two Senators served their 
country with the Army, five with the 
Navy, and one in the United States Ma- 
rine Corps. Senator Tom CONNALLY and 
Senator Guy GILLETTE served during 
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the Spanish-American War and during 
World War No. 1. 

During World War No. 2 Senator 
Henry Caszot Lopce, Jr., is the only Mem- 
ber of the Senate to have seen service 
in the present conflict. 

In the House of Representatives 126 
Members have served with the Army, 31 
with the Navy, and 4 in the United States 
Marine Corps. During the Spanish- 
American War, Representatives CULKIN, 
MICHENER, Rocers of Pennsylvania, 
WADSWORTH, WHITE, and Wooprurr of 
Michigan served their country, with 
CULKIN and WoonprvurfF of Michigan again 
serving during the First World War. 

During World War No. 1 and World 
War No. 2, Representatives Maas, SATTER- 
FIELD, SCOTT, VAN ZANDT, and WALTER saw 
service in both conflicts; while Repre- 
sentatives LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Mac- 
NUSON, WILL Rocers, Jr., and WORLEY 
have served during World War No. 2. 

The following list portrays the various 
wars and the branch of service in which 
the Member served. It is to be noted that 
the term W1 denotes World War No. 1; 
W2, World War No. 2. The letter S 
denotes the Spanish-American War; the 
letter O indicates service with the Army; 
an asterisk (*), Navy service; and the 
8 M denotes service with the Marine 

orps: 


VETERANS IN THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Leo E. Allen, Illinois (W1-O). 

H. Carl Andersen, Minnesota (W1-"). 

Walter G. Andrews, New York (WI-O). 

Leslie C. Arends, Illinois (W1-*). 

James C. Auchincloss, New Jersey (W1-O). 

Joseph Clark Baldwin, New York (WI -O). 

Graham A. Barden, North Carolina (W1-*). 

Frank A. Barrett, Wyoming (WI-O). 

J. Glenn Beall, Maryland (W1-O). 

Herbert C. Bonner, North Carolina (W1-O). 

Fred Bradley, Michigan (W1-O). 

Michael J. Bradley, Pennsylvania (W1-*). 

Overton Brooks, Louisiana (W1-O). 

Joseph R. Bryson, South Carolina (W1-O). 

Alfred L. Bulwinkle, North Carolina 
(WI-O). : 

Fred E. Busbey, Illinois (W1-O). 

A. Sidney Camp, Georgia (W1-O). 

Gordon Canfield, New Jersey (W-O). 

Frank Carlson, Kansas (W1-O). 

Henderson H. Carson, Ohio (W1-O). 

Francis Case, South Dakota (W1-M). 

Robert B. Chiperfield, Ilinois (W1-O). 

Ralph E. Church, Illinois (W1-O). 

Charles R. Clason, Massachusetts (W1-O). 

William C. Cole, Missouri (WI- “). 

William M. Colmer, Mississippi (W1-O). 

Ranulf Compton, Connecticut (W1-O). 

Harold D. Cooley, North Carolina (W1-*). 

Jere Cooper, Tennessee (W1-O). 

Wirt Courtney, Tennessee (W1-O). 

Fadjo Cravens, Arkansas (WI- “). 

Francis D. Culkin, New York (S-W1-O). 

Paul Cunningham, Iowa (W1-O). 

William L. Dawson, Illinois (WI-O). 

Charles S. Dewey, Illinois (W1-*). 

Everett M. Dirksen, Illinois (W1-O). 

Carl T. Durham, North Carolina (W1-*). 

Henry C. Dworshak, Idaho (W1-O). 

Herman P. Eberharter, Pennsylvania 
(W1-0). 

Hubert S. Ellis, West Virginia (W1-O). 

Harris Ellsworth, Oregon (W1-O). 

Charles H. Elston, Ohio (W1-O). 

Albert J. Engel, Michigan (W1-O). 

Joseph Rider Farrington, Territory of Ha- 
wail (W1-O). 

James H. Pay, New York (WI-O). 

Ivor D. Fenton, Pennsylvania (WI-O). 
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Hamilton Fish, New York (W1-O). 

Aime J. Forand, Rhode Island, (W1-O). 

Grant Furlong, Pennsylvania (W1-O), 

Joseph A. Gavagan, New York (W1-O). 

Leon H. Gavin, Pennsylvania (W1-O). 

Bertrand W. Gearhart, California (WI-O). 

Walter K. Granger, Utah (WI-M). 

George M. Grant, Alabama (WI-O). 

P. W. Griffiths, Ohio (W1-*). 

John W. Gwynne, Iowa (Wi-O). 

Robert Hale, Maine (W1-O). 

Charles A. Halleck, Indiana (W1-O). 

Clarence E. Hancock, New York (W1-O). 

Forest A. Harness, Indiana (W1-O). 

Brooks Hays, Arkansas (W1-O). 

William E. Hess, Ohio (W1-O). 

Carl Hinshaw, California (W1-O). 

Charles B. Hoeven, Iowa (W1-O). 

Clifford R. Hope, Kansas (WI-O). 

Walter F. Horan, Washington (W1-*). 

Ed. V. Izac, California, (W1-*). 

Pete Jarman, Alabama (W1-O). 

Ben F. Jensen, Iowa (W1-O). 

Jed Johnson, Oklahoma (WI-O). 

J. Leroy Johnson, California (W1-O). 

Lyndon B. Johnson, Texas (W2-*). 

Ward Johnson, California (WI-O). 

Walter H. Judd, Minnesota (W1-O). 

Robert W. Kean, New Jersey (WI-O). 

B. W. (Pat) Kearney, New York (W1-O). 

Clarence E. Kilburn, New York (W1-O). 

Cecil R. King, California (W1-O). 

Michael J. Kirwan, Ohio (W1-O). 

John C. Kunkel, Pennsylvania (W1-O). 

Charles M. LaFollette, Indiana (W1-O). 

William P. Lambertson, Kansas (WI-O). 

Gerald W. Landis, Indiana (W1-O). 

Thomas J. Lane, Massachusetts (W1-O). 

Henry D. Larcade, Jr., Louisiana (W1-O). 

Karl M. LeCompte, Iowa (W1-O). 

Jay LeFevre, New York (W1-O). 

Lawrence Lewis, Colorado (W1-O). 

John W. McCormack, Massachusetts 
(WI-O). 

James P. McGranery, Pennsylvania (W1-O). 

J. Harry McGregor, Ohio (WI-O). 

Charles E. McKenzie, Louisiana (W1-O). 

John L. McMillan, South Carolina (W1-*). 

J. D. McWilliams, Connecticut (W1-O). 

Melvin J. Maas, Minnesota (WI-Wa-M). 

Ray J. Madden, Indiana (W1-*). 

Warren G Magnuson, Washington (W2-*). 

Mike Mansfield, Montana (W1-*-O-M). 

‘Thomas E. Martin, Iowa (W1-O). 

Matthew J. Merritt, New York (W1-O). 

Earl C. Michener, Michigan (S-O). 

Louis E. Miller, Missouri (WI-O). 

Thomas B. Miller, Pennsylvania (W1-O). 

William J. Miller, Connecticut (Wi-O). 

B. J. Monkiewicz, Connecticut (WI- “). 

James W. Mott, Oregon (W1-*). 

Tom Murray, Tennessee (WI-O). 

John P. Newsome, Alabama (WI-O). 

Jack Nichols, Oklahoma (WI-O). 

W. F. Norrell, Arkansas (WI-O). 

George D. O'Brien, Michigan (W1-O). 

Joseph J. O’Brien, New York (W1-*). 

Joseph P. O'Hara, Minnesota (W1-O). 

Emmet ONeal, Kentucky (WI-O). 

Wright Fatman, Texas (W1-O). 

Hugh Peterson, Georgia (WI-O). 

J. Hardin Peterson, Florida (W1-*). 

Phillip J. Philbin, Massachusetts (W1-—*). 

John Phillips, California (W1-O). 

W. R. Poage, Texas (W1-*). 

D. Lane Powers, New Jersey (W1-O). 

John E. Rankin, Mississippi (W1-O). 

B. Carroll Reece, Tennessee (W1-O). 

Chauncey W. Reed, Illinois (WI-O). 

Edward H. Rees, Kansas (WI-O). 

James P. Richards, South Carolina (W1-O). 

A. Willis Robertson, Virginia (WI-O). 

Robert L. Rodgers, Pennsylvania (S-O). 

Will Rogers, Jr., California (W2-O). 

Ed Rowe, Ohio (W1-*). 

Sam M. Russell, Texas (WI-O). 

Lansdale G. Sasscer, Maryland (WI-O). 

Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., Virginia (W1- 
W2-*). 

Thomas E. Scanlon, Pennsylvania (WI-O). 


Hugh D. Scott, Jr., Pennsylvania (W1-O- 
W2-*). 

Dewey Short, Missouri (W1-O). 

Richard M. Simpson, Pennsylvania (W1-O). 

Sid Simpson, Illinois (W1-O). 

Lawrence H. Smith, Wisconsin (W1-O). 

Andrew L. Somers, New York (W1-*). 

John J. Sparkman, Alabama (W1-O). 

Raymond S. Springer, Indiana (W1-O). 

Joe Starnes, Alabama (W1-O.) 

Foster Stearns, New Hampshire (W1-0). 

Maurice J. Sullivan, Nevada (W1-O). 

Henry O. Talle, Iowa (Wi-*). 

Albert Thomas, Texas (W1-O). 

J. Parnell Thomas, New Jersey (W1-O). 

Harry L. Towe, New Jersey (W1-*). 

James E. Van Zandt, Pennsylvania (W1- 
W2-*). 

Beverly M. Vincent, Kentucky (W1-O). 

John M. Vorys, Ohio (WI- “). 

James W. Wadsworth, New York (8-O). 

Francis E. Walter, Pennsylvania (W1-*- 
W2 -). 

Compton I. White, Idaho (S-O). 

Richard B. Wigglesworth, Massachusetts 
(W1-0). 

Thomas D. Winter, Kansas (W1-O). 

Jesse P. Wolcott, Michigan (WI-O). 

Roy O. Woodruff, Michigan (S-W1-O). 

Eugene Worley, Texas (W2-*). -~ 

Orville Zimmerman, Missouri (W1-O). 


SENATORS 


Lister Hill, Alabama (W1-O). 

Carl Hayden, Arizona (W1-O). 

Ernest W. McFarland, Arizona (W1-*). 

J. L. McClellan, Arkansas (W1-O). 

Eugene D. Millikin, Colorado (WI-O). 

Francis Maloney, Connecticut (W1-*). 

John A. Danaher, Connecticut (W1-O). 

Claude Pepper, Florida (W1-O). 

Richard B. Russell, Georgia (W1-*). 

Scott W. Lucas, Illinois (W1-O). 

C. Wayland Brookr, Illinois (W1-M). 

Guy M. Gillette, Iowa (S-W1-O). 

Albert B. Chandler, Kentucky (W1-O). 

Allen J. Ellender, Louisiana (W1-O). 

Ralph O. Brewster, Maine (W1-O). 

Millard E. Tydings, Maryland (WI-O). 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Massachusetts 
(W2-0). 

Bennett Champ Clark, Missouri (W1-O). 

Harry S. Truman, Missouri (W1-O). 

James G. Scrugham, Nevada (W1-O). 

Harold H. Burton, Ohio (W1-O). 

Burnet R. Maybank, South Carolina 
(W1-*). 

Chan Gurney, South Dakota (W1-O). 

Tom Connally, Texas (S-WI-O). 

Mon C. Wallgren, Washington (W1-O). 

Harley M. Kilgore, West Virginia (W1-O). 

Chapman Revercomb, West Virginia 
(W1-0). 

Kenneth S. Wherry, Nebraska (W1-*). 

(Key: W1, World War No. 1; W2, World War 
No. 2; S, Spanish-American War; O, Army; 
*, Navy; M, Marine Corps.) 


1943 Protein Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 5, 1943 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the vital problems con- 
fronting the American people this year 
is the protein-food shortage. 

The Department of Agriculture is urg- 
ing the increased production of soybeans 
and peanuts, but it should not be over- 
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looked that from each bale of cotton 
there is obtained a byproduct of 400 
pounds of protein feed and 240 pounds 
of cottonseed hulls, both of which are 
essential animal food. There should be 
no reduction of cotton acreage. 

This subject is well presented in an 
editorial in the Dallas Morning News, is- 
sued February 2, 1943, and under leave 
granted, same is submitted herewith: 


1943 PROTEIN SHORTAGE 


In a country as large as our United States 
there are bound to develop regional conflicts 
of interest, whether in peace or war. An out- 
standing example is presented in the News 
Monday on the agricultural page in connec- 
tion with the grave threat of a national short- 
age of perhaps 2,000,000 tons of protein feeds 
next fall. No one questions the soybean as 
a source of concentrated protein feed or food, 
nor would any informed persons doubt cot- 
ton’s ability to provide protein in substantial 
quantities from probably a much wider vari- 
ety of soils. It is a comparatively limited 
area which now raises the American soybean 
crop—the Corn Belt, and not all of that. It 
seems that highly localized varieties had to 
be developed by our experiment stations 
which often lose their effectiveness when 
planted 200 miles away; not so with cotton. 
It does fairly well even on poor soils. 

Are we not overlooking one of the greatest 
food crops in all the world when we keep on 
reducing cotton acreage in Texas and our 
Southwest because that region grows shorter 
cotton staple than the Government demands? 
For each bale of cotton, produced often on 
soil which would show no profit for corn or 
peanuts, there is obtained a byproduct of 400 
pounds of protein feed and 240 pounds of 
cottonseed hulls—both essential animal food. 

If protein feed is becoming scarce, and 
the North’s soybean mills are taxed beyond 
capacity to handle the supercrop just har- 
vested there, why should an already over- 
burdened group of farmers and mills be asked 
to increase their crop area by 1,500,000 acres 
this season? Is it not logical to parcel out 
some of this needed increase in cur Cotton 
Belt, where 20,000,000 acres have been re- 
tired from cotton during the past eight sea- 
sons? The two reglons—the Cotton Belt and 
the Corn Belt—certainly could work out this 
protein shortage together by supplementing 
each other’s efforts. 

At this writing soybeans from Ohio, Nli- 
nois, and Indiana are being crushed in Texas 
cottonseed oil mills because our great cotton 
byproducts industry has been reduced to 
working half time through systematic cot- 
ton acreage reduction. Even the largest pea- 
nut crop ever in Texas will not keep 
these mills occupied fully, because peanuts 
grow in the sandy soil areas and not on the 
black land where most of our cotton oil mills 
are located. Texas wants a part in this great 
protein food program. It has the land, the 
climate, the trained farmers, the mills, and 
other needed facilities to get the job done. 
Even during record cotton-crop years Texas 
has never had to ship cottonseed to north- 
ern oil mills to be crushed. 


Pvt. Nicola de Palo, United States Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 5, 1943 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to have received permission to 
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include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
news article which was printed in the 
New York Sun January 19, 1943. 

Of course, Iam proud to know that this 
young man mentioned in the article is a 
resident of my congressional district. 
He has displayed courage, initiative, and 
patriotism. It is typical of our fellow 
Americans, who, no matter what their 
origin, are always alive to their sense 
of duty and obligation to our country in 
its hour of need. 

I understand that Nicola de Palo was 
born in Herkimer, N. Y., but was taken 
back to Italy when he was 6 months old. 
He was returned to this country in 1934, 
after 15 years in Italy, and attended 
school here. I am advised that he en- 
listed in 1940. 

The history and activities of Private 
de Palo, as reported in the New York 
Sun, must put to shame those individ- 
uals who have been prejudiced against 
American defense workers because of 
their Italian descent. This case is typi- 
cal of the faithful service being rendered 
by thousands upon thousands of Ameri- 
cans of Italian extraction, serving with 
distiction in all branches of the armed 
forces. 

The article follows: 


LOWER EAST SIDE DOUGHBOY IN TUNISIA FINDS 
HIMSELF AT END OF FOE’S CHOW LINE— 
ITALIANS STANDING IN DARK FOR SUPPER ARE 
UNAWARE OF UNITED STATES SOLDIER—-HE 
PLANTS MINES ALL AROUND—DOESN’T WAIT TO 
EAT—BIG BANG TELLS HIM ENEMY DIDN'T EAT 
ANYTHING EITHER 


(By Gault MacGowan) 


WITH THE AMERICAN Forces IN NORTH 
Arnica, January 17.—Private Nicola de Palo, 
of 207 Grand Street, on New York’s lower 
East Side, went cut on night patrol to lay 
road mines. He carefully and silently skirted 
a hilltop in the pitch darkness and suddenly 
found himself on the end of the chow line 
of an Italian outpost. 

The Italians were hungry after the day's 
operations and their eyes were straining for- 
ward in the pitch darkness to the blackout 
mountain bivouac, where the cook truck was 
drawn up just off the road. They did not 
detect the arrival of a stranger. 

“Was I surprised,” said Nicola in telling his 
story to James A. Burchard, correspondent 
for the soldiers’ newspaper, Yank. “I sup- 
pose they were so busy trying to eat that they 
didn’t expect guests.” 

Nicola backed up a few yards, circled 
around the Italians and planted the mines 
where they would do the most good. Then 
he withdrew, but in about 15 minutes he 
heard a big bang and knew for certain that 
several of his recent chow-line mates were 
permanently horizontal. He said: “Sure, I 
gave them some desert.” 

Nicola’s buddies now call him “The man 
who came to dinner.“ 

Earlier Nicola made a name for himself 
when he was chased by four Italian tanks. 
He had gone out on lone patrol with an 
automatic rifle and shot up a group of 
Italians who, using a scout car and seven 
motoreycles, were establishing machine gun 
posts. Nicola blasted the scout car and 
two of the motorcycles. The commander 
urgently summoned tanks to deal with the 
big Allied offensive, but Nicola, the one-man 
army, vanished. The Italians certainly will 
be glad to see the last of Nicola. 


Newspapers and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 5, 1943 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Mississippi Sun, of Charleston, Miss.: 

“NEWSPAPERS AND WAR 


“Newspapers are being called upon to a 
greater extent than any other line of business 
for free service, and this is about the only 
business that is not paid by the Government 
for merchandise service rendered. 

“In fact, reams of copy are sent to the press 
of the country, written by paid agents, con- 
taining information the Government wants 
put in the hands of the people, from Main 
Street to the remotest sections of the coun- 
try, but it is always stated that it must be 
published free—no funds available for news- 
paper space. 

“Not only are the newspapers expected to 
furnish newsprint, ink, wrapping paper, serv- 
ices, overhead, etc., free, but they must pay 
the Government in hard cash postage in get- 
ting its own message to its own people. 

“These same services are also rendered to 
community, city, county, and State without 
limitation. 

“This unusually heavy load, plus increase 
in all expenses, has brought the number of 
newspaper failures since the war began to 
400. This is a heavy mortality—perhaps the 
heaviest in the history of the country.” 
(Kosciusko Star-Herald.) 

All of which is true. But we would not 
have it otherwise. We know the terrific losses 
we have sustained in advertising, caused by 
Government ban on sale of autcmobiles, tires, 
batteries, refrigerators, etc. We know the cost 
of carrying free Government advertising. We 
know its importance; we know the Govern- 
ment has no other means of getting its mes- 
sage to the people; we know that the strain 
upon us is terrific and that many more of 
us will go under. 

But this is war. And we stand ready and 
willing to make any sacrifice to win it. 

Another reason: 

Start Government pay for advertising and 
you start another Government bureau, which 
would cost more than the advertising. Then 
subsidy would edge in—and your free press 
would be gone 


Concurrent Resolution of Minnesota 
Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 5, 1943 
Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include the following concurrent 
resolution of the Senate and House of 
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Representatives of the State of Minne- 
sota memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States to pre- 
serve inviolate the State rights as pro- 
vided in the Constitution: 


Whereas we are engaged in a great world 
war, fighting for the preservation of demo- 
cratic principles, our form of government, 
and the American way of life; and 

Whereas these issues, now on trial, have 
caused the American people to reexamine the 
basic concepts of our form of government to 
reaffirm their loyalty and devotion to our 
a type as established by our fathers; 
an 

Whereas the Federal form of government 


Was created to insure a positive division of 


powers, conferring upon the national specified 
enumerated powers and reserving to the 
States all others; and 

Whereas under this form we have enjoyed 
unexcelled progress, the full realization of 
life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness and 
the enviable position of being the peer of 
all nations; and 

Whereas it has ever been our cherished 
policy to keep government as close to the 
people as possible in order to effect desired 
economies, more direct participation, and 
more rigid control of problems, sectional and 
local in character; and 

Whereas there are apparent dangerous 
tendencies on the part of the National Gov- 
ernment to increase its powers at the ex- 
pense of the States, reducing State rights 
and centralizing authority in Washington, 
definitely reserved to the States and their 
subdivisions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That we deplore this tendency 
and view with alarm any and all encroach- 
ment upon our State rights granted under 
the Constitution, and that we strongly urge 
the executive and legislative branches of our 
National Government to be diligent in ad- 
hering to the rights and powers as expressed 
and defined in the supreme law of the land; 
and be it further VEN 

Resolved, That copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Presiding Officers of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States, to each pre- 
siding officer of all State legislative bodies 
now in session and to each Member of the 
Minnesota delegation in Congress. 


Message From the President to the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a message 
sent by the President of the United 
States to the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association at their session 
in St. Louis on January 19, 1943. 

There being no objection, the mes- 
sage was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1943. 
Hon. CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
Executive Manager, National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, 
St. Louis, Mo.: 

The President has asked me to transmit 
for him the following message: 

“I would like to have you express to the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion my real regret that I cannot accept your 
invitation to address its first annual meeting 
at St. Louis on January 19. 

“I wish that you would also express my 
appreciation of the importance of such an 
association, representing hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers who have joined on a co- 
operative basis to assure their families the 
economic and social advantages of plentiful 
electricity at low rates. I shall always look 
upon the electrification of the country’s 
farms under the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration as one of the lasting achieve- 
ments of my administration. 

“Year by year, through Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration reports, I have followed 
the advance of the rural pole lines, like a 
peaceful army, to the conquest of a better 
life for those who produce the Nation's basic 
agricultural products. It has been a vic- 
torious march, bringing to over a million 
farms in 45 States, the means to better farm- 
ing and the comforts of American civilization. 

“Today the scores of electric devices, per- 
forming essential farm operations, are also 
potent implements for winning the war, 
Production and preservation of food have be- 
come of critical importance to the defense 
of democracy, Thus the extension of elec- 
tric service to a million farms was an impor- 
tant step in preparedness for ultimate vic- 
tory. As the strain on manpower grows, the 
Nation will realize ever more clearly how 
much the rural electric cooperatives have 
added to its strength. 

“But I think that the forward march of 
electric cooperatives has an even more pro- 
found significance in terms of our fight to 
preserve democracy. For it represents an 
extension of what is perhaps the most demo- 
cratic form of business enterprise, one in 
which the individual finds his greatest gain 
through cooperation with his neighbors. 

“For this reason I welcome the creation of 
your national association. It will be a 
healthy influence in our national life. I shall 
count upon it to assure a better understand- 
ing of our national problems in war and to 
contribute materially to the solutions which 
alone can assure victory and lasting peace. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

The release of this message to the 
and radio is being left to your discretion, 
which I assume you will release simultane- 
ously with its presentation to the convention. 
In any event, it will not be released in Wash- 
ington, Please confirm to me receipt of this 
telegram. 

Regards. 

STEPHEN EARLY, 
Secretary to the President. 


World Economic Organization and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Monday, February 8, 1943 
Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 


titled World Economic Organization and 
Peace,” delivered by the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. THomas], under the aus- 
pices of the Citizens Conference on In- 


ternational Economic Union, over the 


network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System from Washington, D. C., Tuesday, 
February 2, 1943, at 10:30 p. m. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am very glad indeed to speak under the 
auspices of the Citizens Conference on Inter- 
national Economic Union, It is important 
that the people of the United States concern 
themselves with the problems of establishing 
a lasting peace. The well-being of our citi- 
zens demands ‘public investigation and dis- 
cussion of those questions involved in de- 
veloping and maintaining friendly intercourse 
among all nations. Concentration on our 
war effort has a tendency to obscure the 
need of a national program of peacetime 
collaboration. 

Definition of geographical boundaries will 
naturally follow after military developments. 
The stabilization or reorganization of political 
life in many nations is going to be a com- 
plicated and, for the present at least, an un- 
predictable process. But this is the time for 
the United States to formulate a national 
policy of economic collaboration with other 
nations. Also, it is not only possible but 
necessary, I believe, for the people of America, 
Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and China, to 
consider and come to some agreement on the 
form, composition, and procedures of the 
economic organization of all nations which 
they consider essential to world peace. 

World peace must be built upon economic 
lines. A purely political international or- 
ganization would be ineffective in its results. 
The world organization that will ultimately 
succeed must be based on the fact of world 
economic, social, and physical unity and the 
proper place of men, women, and children in 
that unity. = 

The shortage of certain essential commodi- 
ties in the United States today emphasizes 
the economic interdependency of nations. 
Americans have come to understand that 
their country, so fortunate in its vast natural 
and human resources, can be a land of plenty 
only if sufficient quantities of certain raw 
materials, foodstuffs, drugs, manufactured 
goods, etc., are imported from other coun- 
tries. Through the operations of lend-lease 
aid it has been made clear that the people 
of the other United Nations also require the 
food and goods and services of our Nation, 
not only for their war production and armed 
forces, but for their civilian populations as 
well. 

After the close of the war, the strength 
of many peoples will be seriously reduced by 
exhaustion, starvation, and despair. It is 
imperative that the United States, if only for 
its own protection, prepare to cooperate with 
the other nations in providing the assistance 
which will be so urgently needed. First at- 
tention, of course, must be given to the im- 
mediate problems of men, women, and chil- 
dren. The starving will have to be fed; 
ruined homes, villages, and countryside re- 
stored. To some extent such assistance will 
need to be provided in the form of outright 
gifts. The American people, I believe, desire 
to grant such aid in reconstructing the lives 
of families dislocated by the war. 

But there will also be a tremendous de- 
mand for other forms of assistance—the 
demand for crude materials and for machm- 
ery for production in factories and on the 
land. This demand will come from poten- 
tial consumers unable to pay for what they 
need. Plans for the peace will have to in- 
clude provision for world-wide economic or- 
ganization by means of which this need can 
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be transformed into an effective demand. A 
stable post-war economy will depend on the 
revival of production. Only thus will the 
people earn the income with which to pay 
for the goods they need and desire. 

After the war, governments will be the only 
major source of finance and credit. It will 
take time for private capital to be reaccumu- 
lated. There will have to be established an 
international public instrumentality through 
which public credit may be extended for the 
rebuilding of peacetime industry and agri- 
culture, While the United States very pos- 
sibly would find it necessary to provide the 
major portion of credit through such an 
agency, participation by other nations in pro- 
portionate shares would insure the inter- 
national character of the services rendered. 

Another form of economic collaboration 
which should be accepted as part of our na- 
tional peace policy is the free exchange of 
goods. There are indications that the rank 
and file of Americans wish to remove barriers 
to the flow of trade. They are coming to 
realize that excessive tariffs and other un- 
natural interference with commerce have 
through the years caused friction which has 
led finally to armed conflict between nations. 
Nationalistic trade walls built by competitive 
imposts have tended to depress the living 
standards of the people of all nations, Dif- 
ferentials in wages and cultural standards 
must of course be recognized, but one of the 
most certain means of raising the level of 
both would be the joint effort of all nations 
to promote the more efficient and freer distri- 
bution of the products of capital and labor. 

If the lanes of commerce are to be kept 
open, to a degree mutually satisfactory to all 
nations, an international trade or tariff 
agency seems essential. The services of such 
an agency, with the resources available to it, 
would be directed toward the gradual elimi- 
nation of high tariffs, quotas, exchange con- 
trols, manipulation of monetary unit and 
currency values, dumping, and other “mine 
fields of commerce,” as the President labels 
them. The lending and tariff agencies should 
work hand in hand to achieve more effective 
production and distribution in all nations, 
and to aid those parts of the world which 
possess superior productiveness in develop- 
ing their resources to the utmost, that the 
people of all nations may benefit. 

The world economic organization should 
also include provision for international 
banking and currency stabilization services. 
A recent report of the British Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations urges, 
as one principle to be observed in the post- 
war economy, “the acceptance by all nations 
of goods for goods as the basis of external 
trade.” There is reason to believe that ac- 
ceptance of this principle would be world- 
wide were a stable unit of value interna- 
tionally established. An international stand- 
ard of measurement of economic values in 
production and distribution is essential to 
a peaceful and orderly world. Were a mone- 
tary agency to be set up as an integral part 
of the economic organization of nations, fur- 
ther bases of conflict would be removed. 

Finally, an international bank ought to 
function in close relation to the lending, 
trade, and monetary agencies. An interna- 
tional bank would give further guaranty of 
mutual trust and friendship among the na- 
tions of the world if it operated to reduce 
the need for actual money—enabling goods 
to command goods in the process of exchange 
and thus to establish liquidity, nationally 
and internationaily. It would provide the 
needed international machinery for credit in- 
formation, credit control, and free commu- 
nication of the instrumentalities of exchange. 

Is such a program as I have outlined pos- 
sible of organization? Yes; I believe it is. 
A number of steps in this direction have 
already been taken. For some years before 
the present war piecemeal efforts had been 
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made to break down the resistance to eco- 
nomic curbs on nationalistic tendencies. The 
reciprocal trade agreements, aside from their 
economic value; have contributed much to a 
tendency toward mutual confidence in the 
collaborating nations. The same can be said 
of the currency stabilization agreements. By 
passage of the Lend-Lease Act Congress out- 
lined in national policy, for the war period, 
a program which in spirit and in fact holds 
useful suggestions for peacetime joint effort 
in behalf of common objectives. In addi- 
tion to the granting of emergency aid, the 
Office of Relief and Rehabilitation, under the 
direction of Governor Lehman, will lay a solid 
foundation for both emergency and long- 
range cooperation. Its work will cut a pat- 
tern for the external exchange of food, goods, 
and services, which will be rich in suggestions 
for peacetime economic organization. 

And, of course, the economic sections of 
the Atlantic Charter clarify and make spe- 
cific reference to the necessity for world eco- 
nomic organization as basic to lasting peace. 

The development of these proposals would 
seem to make inevitable some machinery 
closely approximating the world economic 
organization which I have suggested to you 
this evening. 

In 1941, I submitted a resolution to the 
Senate which proposed the study and in- 
vestigation by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the problems 
that will be involved in establishing a peace- 
time economy after termination of the pres- 
ent conflict. This resolution further pro- 
vided that the committee study matters per- 
taining to the establishment of a permanent 
and lasting peace throughout the world and 
the avoidance of future wars. 

As yet I have not introduced a similar 
resolution in the present Congress. However, 
I believe it is even more important today that 
all possible information be obtained with 
respect to efforts being made for a permanent 
peace, and to the problems that will confront 
the United States and other nations when 
hostilities have ceased and peace established. 

The Citizens Conference on International 
Economic Union is to be congratulated on its 
efforts to stimulate interest in this vitally 
important problem. Its educational work 
among the citizens is indispensable to the 
ultimate definition of a democratic and 
sound national policy of world economic or- 
ganization. We cannot build such a policy 
without popular support. The intelligent 
understanding by the people of their prob- 
lems is the only certain method by which 
these problems can be solved. 


Prohibition of Charge Accounts at Filling 
Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial appearing in the Pocatello 
Tribune of January 24 entitled “Will This 
Idiocy Ever Stop?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WILL THIS IDIOCY EVER STOP? 

The latest—and, by far, the most outland- 

ish—edict from bureaucratic Washington 


prohibits charge accounts at gasoline filling 
stations after the first of February. No ex- 
planation is given as to just how this master 
stroke will contribute to the war effort. But 
if there is some magical mental gymnastic 
behind this move, then most certainly the 
same “logic” (sic) should dictate that all 
credit transactions of every nature under any 
and all circumstances be discontinued. Why 
pick on one industry alone? 

Of course, flag-waving patriot, who is gov- 
erned by emotions and not mind, will con- 
tend that we, as citizens, must do everything 
to win the war. We agree. Everything neces- 
sary to win the war. But that certainly does 
not mean, to our way of thinking, that we 
should sit meekly on the sidelines and blindly 
accept the dictates of a crowd of nit-wit New 
Dealers who are trying to justify their exist- 
ence in their bureaus. That's not our idea 
of patriotism. 

We still have a healthy respect for the 
America in which we grew to manhood Asa 
matter of actual fact, we liked the America 
of the early part of the century much better 
than we do the “re-formed” New Deal Amer- 
ica, And we have hopes that the America 
we reverence will some day be returned to 
the people who made it what it is. 

We regret to see New Deal ideology 
crammed down our throats under the guise 
of defense necessity. We believe this war 
can be won with a minimum of Government 
regulation. Some, of course, is necessary. 
We fear—and, we believe, with just cause— 
that the end of the war will not mean an 
end of needless regulation. We are disturbed 
over the probability that regulation and regi- 
mentation will be continued—even extend- 
ed—during what will be called the reconstruc- 
tion period. And just who will there be to 
decide when the reconstruction period shall 
end? 

As we stated a few weeks back, we are hop- 
ing that the new Congress will not only in- 
vestigate the limitless power given Harry 
Hopkins, stop unnecessary nondefense spend- 
ing, investigate and bring to light the tre- 


mendous scandal in connection with Gov- 


ernment cost-plus contracts, cut defense 
spending down to an eficient basis, curb 
labor racketeering—we are hoping the new 
Congress will do all these things and, addi- 
tionally, we look to Congress to eliminate the 
useless regulation and interference with 
private enterprise. 

If some of these things aren’t done—and 
done quickly—we are going to some day dis- 
cover that we have waged a war to establish 
the principles of democracy throughout the 
world only to have lost at home the very 
principles for which we have fought. 


William Pickens 


— 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, and 
Members of the House, last Friday when 
bill H. R. 1648 was read under the 5- 
minute rule, an amendment was adopted 
prohibiting the use of any of the funds in 
the bill to pay the salary of one William 
Pickens. This amendment was offered 
because the Dies committee had sub- 
mitted his name to the House as one of 
those whose views were not healthy to 
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our form of government. I attempted, 
with the short amount of time that I 
had, to give the reasons why this should 
be done. But the time was too short, 
and for that reason I wish to submit the 
information that I have to the House. 

In October of 1933 the United States 
Congress Against War held a meeting at 
which William Pickens spoke. The Daily 
Worker, which everyone recognizes as a 
Communist newspaper, carried this 
bannerline, “Resolve unyielding struggle 
against war, fascism, and for defense of 
Soviet Union.” Earl Browder, who has 
many times been a candidate for Presi- 
dent on the Communist ticket, spoke first 
and William Pickens followed him later. 
The one statement attributed to Pickens 
in the Daily Worker was as follows, To 
take the profit motive out of war we must 
take the class-profit opportunities out of 
our economic system.” I leave it to you 
to judge whether this is a statement 
which would be favorable to the capital- 
istic system or to the Communistic system 
of government. 

Again, according to the Daily Worker 
of October 3, 1933, William Pickens was a 
member of the national committee of the 
American League Against War and 
Fascism. The American League Against 
War and Fascism was branded by Attor- 
ney General Biddle as a subversive or- 
ganization. On page 2 of the Daily 


Worker of that date William Pickens’ 


name appears as a member of that 
organization, 

Fight is the title of another com- 
munistic publication, and in the issue 
of that publication of November 1933 
there appeared on the masthead, “Vice 
chairmen: William Pickens, Earl Brow- 
der.” This is the company that William 
Pickens has been keeping. 

On September 29, 1932, William Pick- 
ens spoke to the American League 
Against War and Fascism, later known 
as the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. The first plank in the pro- 
gram as outlined by that organization 
was, “To work toward the stopping of 
the manufacture and transportation of 
munitions and all other materials 
essential to the conduct of war, through 
mass demonstrations, picketing, and 
strikes.” After the adoption of that 
plank William Pickens became a mem- 
ber of the organization’s national com- 
mittee and also vice chairman along with 
Earl Browder. According to an adver- 
tisement in the New Masses, William 
Pickens was one of the featured speakers 
at a mass meeting held by the Medical 
Bureau and North American Committee 
to Aid Spanish Democracy. This was on 
September 27, 1938. 

Report of this is given by the New 
Masses in its edition of September 27, 
1938, page 31. This organization was 
unanimously found by the Dies commit- 
tee to be a Communist Party front. 

According to a notice appearing in the 
New Masses, a Communist weekly, of 
November 14, 1939, William Pickens was 
scheduled to deliver a lecture at the 
Workers School at 35 East Twelfth 
Street, New York. The Workers School 
was and is the official training school of 
the Communist Party, a fact so well 
known that it is not possible that one of 
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Pickens’ political experience could be 
ignorant of it. 

Again, according to the New Masses, 
Communist weekly of December 2, 1940, 
page 28, William Pickens is one of a 
group of prominent individuals who 
signed a statement on behalf of Luiz 
Carlos Prestes, Communist leader of 
Brazil. Nearly all of those who signed 
their names are easily identifiable as 
Communists. The statement signed by 
them was released under the auspices 
of the Council for Pan American Democ- 
racy, which the Dies committee named 
as a Communist organization. 

Luiz Carlos Prestes was convicted for 
subversive activities in Brazil and was 
widely known as a Communist leader, 
and these men at this time were trying 
to seek his release, even though they 
knew the charges for which he had been 
convicied. 

According to the Daily Worker, of 
December 19, 1940, page 5, William Pick- 
ens was one of the signers of an appeal 
issued on behalf of the well-known Com- 
munist leader Sam Darcy, whose true 
name is Sam Dardeck. The appeal was 
sponsored by the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties, another organi- 
zation which is known to be communistic. 

To give you a brief history of Mr. 
Darcy, I may say that in 1937 he was a 
candidate for Governor of California. 
When he registered to vote he did so 
under the name of Sam Darcy, although 
his real name was Sam Dardeck. He 
was indicted for perjury and for answer- 
ing incorrectly the place of his birth, 
which was Russia. Subsequently he 
went to Pennsylvania, where he was 
State organizer for the Communist 
Party. He was subject to extradition 
proceedings instituted by the State of 
California. The Communist Party and 
its auxiliary organization instituted a 
Nation-wide campaign in his behalf. If 
I remember correctly, he was convicted. 
Of course, there is no question about Mr. 
Darcy’s Communist relations, because he 
spoke at the Sixth Conference of the 
Communist International in 1928, and 
also at the Seventh Congress of the Com- 
munist International, in which he 
praised the Communist leadership and 
activities in Gan Francisco general strike. 
Mr. Darcy’s speech before the Congress 
of the Communist International in Mos- 
cow in 1935 called forth a vigorous pro- 
test from Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 
Yet William Pickens is one of those who 
signed urging Governor Olson to release 
Sam Darcy. 

It may be argued that this is only cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and if so, when the 
House of Representatives comes to the 
place where they can only take action 
when a man is actually convicted, then 
the House of Representatives has side- 
stepped the issue and its duty. Many a 
man is convicted on circumstantial evi- 
dence, and while there are many things 
that we cannot prove, we still know that 
they are true. I doubt seriously that 
anyone can deny that William Pickens 
has communistic leanings. 

I want to relate just one thing that 
happened in this case. When it was 
discovered by the Treasury Department 


that this amendment would be offered, 
one Mr. Charles Adams came to see the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER], 
to discuss the case with him. Then he 
called to see me the following day, after 
which I had received the file from the 
Dies committee. Mr. Adams showed me 
the file of the investigation made by the 
special investigator of the Treasury 
Department, in which they gave Wil- 
liam Pickens a clean bill of health, 
I proceeded to go over my file and 
asked Mr. Adams if he knew of cer- 
tain things in that file. He admitted 
that he did not and that he would im- 
mediately go back and investigate them. 
He took notes and returned to the De- 
partment, and in all fairness to Mr. 
Adams I must say that he did not appear 
to be defending anyone, but simply try- 
ing to give facts. He went back to the 
Department and William Pickens was 
called in and deposition taken. After 
the deposition was taken, Mr. Adams 
called and asked if he could see me. I 
told him that he could and that I would 
withhold my amendment just as long as 
possible. He arrived at the House of 
Representatives with the deposition while 
I was on the floor informing the House 
that I would offer the amendment when 
we reached the reading of the bill under 
the 5-minute rule. Mr. Adams handed 
me the deposition and I told him I ap- 
preciated it and I would be glad to look 
it over, whereupon he said that was the 
original copy and he could not leave it 
with me. Then I asked him why he did 
not bring a copy, and he said he just did 
not think of it. I then read the deposi- 
tion over rapidly, because it consisted of 
a number of pages typewritten, Mr. 
Adams remaining while I was reading. 
I told him that I would like to have a 
copy of that for careful study. He said 
that he would have it for me the next 
morning before I offered my amendment 
in the afternoon. I waited on him all the 
morning for the copy and I instructed my 
office force that if he attempted to get in 
touch with me to be sure and communi- 
cate with me. I have heard nothing more 
from Mr. Adams. 

Maybe you would like to know why he 
didn’t give me a copy of the deposition. 
I think I know why, and it was because 
through the entire deposition William 
Pickens was evasive as to almost every 
question, admitting some, but in most 
instances saying that “I did not know.” 
In other words, he indicated that he was 
ignorant of the fact that many of these 
organizations were communistic, and he 
also said that, while he knew that some 
of them were radical, he was simply tak- 
ing the opportunity to express his views. 

William Pickens is a man with a 
splendid educational background, accord- 
ing to the report of the special investi- 
gator of the Treasury Department. He is 
drawing a salary of $5,600 as “Principal 
Securities Promotion Specialist,” with the 
Treasury Department. If William Pick- 
ens has the educational background 
which is shown by the special investiga- 
tor, and if he is worth $5,600 a year to 
the Government, he is intelligent enough 
to be fully aware of the communistic 
principles of the various organizations 
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to which he belonged and to which he 
spoke and of the men with whom he 
associated. 

Every Member of this House has the 
opportunity to verify the statements 
that I make by calling on the Dies com- 
mittee for the information which I have 
given. 

I would not for one moment deny Wil- 
liam Pickens the right to believe what 
he wishes, but I do deny anyone with his 
views and anyone who has kept the com- 
pany which he has kept the right to be 
in a very strategic position within our 
Government. If this Government is wa- 
terlogged with people of these views when 
this war is over, then the Communist 
Party will have accomplished exactly 
what they started out to do, and that is 
the overthow of the Government. 

In conclusion, I simply say that I would 
not want my people to know that I had 
voted to keep a man on the pay rolls who 
1 55 the background that William Pickens 

as. 


No, No, Mr. McNutt, Congress Represents 
the People 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A, PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, “Work 
or fight” is the proper slogan, and fair 
enough; but when Manpower Chief Mc- 
Nutt shakes his finger at Congress, has 
his picture taken in the act, and says “10 
out of every 14 able-bodied men between 
18 and 38 will be in the armed service by 
the end of the year” he speaks out of turn 
and without authority. 

It is unpardonable, egotistical, and 
reprehensible for any bureaucrat to take 
such an attitude toward the people, 
without authority. Mr. McNutt has 
neither the authority nor has he the 
necessary information as to our possible 
or probable numerical Army or Navy 
needs, to justify such disruption of fam- 
ily life as is involved in his uncalled-for 
prediction and threat to our domestic 
relations, and to our internal economy. 
It does not make sense. He does not 
know how big an Army we will need and 
shall have. Does anybody? 

It is true that the work-or-fight order 
is raising a furor, but it is because it 
distorts an act of Congress and makes 
compulsory service in the armed forces 
a punishment for failure to obey an un- 
authorized executive edict. That is un- 
American, When Congress passed the 
Selective Service Act, its purpose was 
only to raise men for the Army and Navy 
in the fairest possible way consistent 
with the national interest. We faced no 
manpower shortage at that time. Con- 
gress authorized the President to defer 
the drafting of men whose continued em- 
ployment in their usual occupations is 
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necessary to the maintenance of the na- 
tional health, safety, or interest. What 
a trio. It also provided for the defer- 
ment of men with dependents. Wisely 
done. There is, however, no specific 
grant of authority to force men with 
families to change their jobs, under pen- 
alty of being drafted. 


NO MORE GOVERNMENT BY DIRECTIVE 


The Government cannot impose such 
service upon citizens as a punishment, 
without minimizing, by implication, the 
patriotic devotion of millions who are 
risking their lives for the national safety. 

A writer in the Washington Post says 
that Mr. McNutt and the Selective Serv- 
ice System are thus using the great power 
entrusted to their hands to accomplish 
a purpose never approved by Congress. 
Right. In this respect the current in- 
structions to draft boards are of a piece 
with the executive order creating the 
W. M. C. That order gave Mr. McNutt 
indivect control over every man’s job. 
He may direct that all hiring be done 
through the United States Employment 
Service and that workers be transferred 
from plant to plant with or without their 
consent. To be sure, the W. M. C. has 
no direct means of enforcing such or- 
ders. Congress has not legislated on the 
subject. But its edicts may be enforced 
indirectly by threats to take over the 
plants of employers who refuse to fire 
workers disobeying W. M. C. orders. 

Mr. McNutt need not shake his finger 
at me, nor Congress. It will be a boom- 
erang. Congress is responsible for the 
original Selective Service Act and will 
give the Army and Navy all the men and 
money they need, and will try, against 
bureaucratic interference, to save man- 
power for the farms and other essential 
industries to win the war. 

The truth is also that the work-or- 
fight order fails terribly and falls short 
woefully of giving us an adequate sys- 
tem of overtime service. The truth is 
also the W. M. C. has up to date been a 
perfect example of a complete failure to 
accomplish anything to help win the 
war. 

When the shortcomings of the work- 
or-fight order are summarized, it is dif- 
ficult to escape the conclusion that the 
W. M. C. is taking this means of cover- 
ing up its failure—to work out a satis- 
factory manpower policy. Absenteeism, 
comparatively short hours of works, over- 
staffing, and a high turn-over of em- 
ployees in many plants are creating an 
artificial manpower shortage. The 
W. M. C. is trying feebly to stop this in- 
excusable wastage of human energy, but 
without much success to date, as its job- 
freeze order of Friday indicated. Under 
heavy pressure to do something, it has 
turned to another expedient that is likely 
to produce more irritation than war 
equipment. 

BUREAUCRACY DOOMED 


From now on no bureaucrat will tell 
Congress, or the people where they get 
eff, and get away with it, or I miss my 
guess, and I misunderstand the ex- 
pressed sentiment of a people whole- 
heartedly determined to win this war, 
end to get rid of bureaucratic domina- 


tion, responsible for 75 percent of the ills 
and friction from which we suffer today, 
internally, 

As the writer in the Post suggests: The 
most hopeful aspect of the order is that 
it will probably spur Congress to action. 
By this move the administration has ad- 
mitted the necessity of a National Serv- 
ice Act. As the shortage of civilians to 
carry on war work becomes more acute, 
the need for placement of every man 
where he can serve best can no longer 
be questioned. No halfway measure in- 
directly put into effect by Executive de- 
cree will serve the purpose. 

The responsibility is now upon Con- 
gress to adopt a fair and straightforward 
manpower policy consistent with the de- 
mands of total war. The way in which 
Congress responds to that obligation will 
be one of the most severe tests of its 
ability to regain its rightful place as our 
chief policy-making body. It will re- 
spond. 

CONGRESS WILL FUNCTION AGAIN 


Congress will neither abdicate, to the 
bureaucrats, nor try to save anybody's 
face, but it proposes to save the country. 
You watch, and wait, and see. 

The bill recently introduced by our col- 
league, Representative Kar of Texas, 
and now being considered by the House 
Military Affairs Committee, of which he 
is a member, fixes four categories of men 
subject to the draft. The first category 
includes all men of draft age without de- 
pendents; the second, those men with 
collateral dependents, mothers, fathers, 
sisters, or brothers; the third, married 
men without children, and the fourth, 
men with children. In this order men 
would be subject to the draft. 

There is strong prospects that it will 
receive favorable and quick action, both 
in the committee and in the House itself. 

PRESERVATION OF FAMILY LIFE 


At the bottom of the demand for defer- 
ment of married men, particularly those 
with children, lies a conviction among 
many Members of Congress that every- 
thing possible should be done to preserve 
the family in American life as the basis 
of American society. If the time comes 
when, for military defense of the Nation 
and to win the war, it is necessary to 
take all men fit to bear arms, another 
situation will be presented. Under the 
present plan a married man with de- 
pendent children might be called into the 
service, while a single man with no de- 
pendents, living across the street, would 
not be called, if the two men were in 
different draft board areas. There seems 
no good reason why the proposed change 
in the system suggested by the Kilday 
bill should not be carried into effect. 
The local draft boards would continue to 
function as at present, acting on all de- 
ferments and hardship cases. 

War Manpower Commission Chairman 
McNutt and other administrative ap- 
pointees better profit by the experience 
of Leon Henderson. 

They should refrain from threatening, 
pointing fingers, and shaking fists at the 
American people. They should stop 
talking about “treating them rough and 
tough.” The American people will not 
be bluffed nor bulldozed nor scared. 
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You can lead the people to make any 
and all necessary sacrifices and efforts 
willingly and gladly, but you cannot fool 
all of them, even some of the time, and 
you cannot drive any of them any of the 
time, 

You will do well to read the Wads- 
worth bill, which you will find in the 
Appendix of the Recorp at page A473. 


Slicing of Bread by Bakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
written by me to Mr. Roy F. Hendrickson, 
Director, Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1943. 
Mr. Roy F. HENDRICKSON, 
Director, Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. G. 

Dear Mr. HENDRICKSON: A mounting vol- 
ume of complaints and criticism impels me 
to protest the provision of Food Distribution 
Administration Order No. 1, which prohibits 
the slicing of bread by bakers. As your office 
is doubtless aware, this provision has led to 
considerable inconvenience and hardship in 
private homes, as well as in hotels, restau- 
rants, and institutions ordinarily supplied by 
bakers. i 

Burden of the complaints is that the order 
will prove wasteful of food, time, and man- 
power without effecting any commensurate 
saving. It is contended that if each house- 
wife who now must slice bread were equipped 
with the best type of knife for the purpose, 
her efforts would be wasteful in comparison 
with the perfect slicing accomplished as a 
part of the baker’s machine-packaging opera- 
tion. It is correctly pointed out, too, that 
thousands of homes are without proper knives 
for this work and, because of existing re- 
strictions, cannot possibly buy them. 

The situation appears to be more serious 
in hotels, restaurants, and institutions, which 
will be called upon to slice bread in con- 
siderable volume. Simple as the slicing op- 
eration may appear to be, this item will im- 
pose a real added labor cost upon the average 
public eating place. It should be borne in 
mind also that the operators of eating places, 
like all other types of business, are con- 
fronted with serious labor shortages. In all 
cases, therefore, this order will prove a real 
hardship; in some cases it may even prove 
an insurmountable hardship. 

Other important factors appear. Using 
constantly improved machine methods, 
bakers for years have delivered bread to 
consumers which is produced under most 
ideal, sanitary conditions. From the baker's 
flour bin to the point where the loaf is 
finally unwrapped in the kitchen, no human 
hand ever touches it. Now, hand slicing 
forces unnecessary handling of the bread, 
which nullifies much of the effort which has 
been made to guarantee its absolute cleanli- 
ness. 

Finally, a sharp knife used by hand is a 
dangerous tool. The predictions that this 
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order forcing hand clicing of bread will lead 
to innumerable injuries and consequent loss 
of time seem entirely reasonable. 

In conversations with officials of your office, 
it has been pointed out to me that restau- 
rants, hotels, and institutions may be served 
with sliced bread by the supplying bakers 
under specified conditions until March 18, 
1943. I am advised that the exception to 
the order is granted to give these operators 
sufficient time to provide for slicing tools or 
machinery. It may be that the small oper- 
ators may improvise hand knives for bread 
slicing within that time, but in view of the 
existing restrictions it would seem to be wish- 
ful thinking to expect the larger operators 
to secure any kind of machine slicers. The 
extension of time to these operators, there- 
fore, would seem to be nothing more than a 
2 delay before the hardship overtakes 


So far as I am able to ascertain from my 
inquirles to date, the only real savings con- 
templated under this order will be in waxed 
paper, it being taken for granted that a 
sliced loaf must be wrapped more heavily 
than a whole loaf. Granting that packaging 
methods practiced when this order was issued 
were wasteful of wrapping materials, and fur- 
ther, that there may be a real need to prevent 
this waste, I wonder if the administration 
has gone exhaustively into the problem of 
saving these materials with the bakers and 
manufacturers of packing machinery, andr s 
found that there is no practicable alternative 
to the present order. 

It is naturally my firm belief that the 
private industries involved can quite quickly 
effect by more simple methods any savings 
in materials expected under this particular 
provision of the order; and that they can 
effect the savings without the hardship and 
inconvenience inevitable under the present 
order. 

I insist, therefore, that particular pro- 
vision of the order prohibiting the slicing of 
bread at the bakery should be immediately 
rescinded unless the administration is pre- 
pared to refute the contention that the losses 
involved more than offset any savings; and 
unless the administration is further pre- 
pared to prove that the savings in materials 
contemplated can be accomplished in no 
other manner, 

May I point out, in supporting the demand 
for the cancellation, that Congress, in grant- 
ing extraordinary authority to the Executive, 
did not contemplate that the authority 
should be used arbitrarily or short-sightedly, 
as the complaints indicate that it has been 
used in the present instance. In fact, it is 
implicit that the authority will be used with 
the most meticulous care to avoid any bur- 
den or hardship which is not absolutely nec- 
essary in the emergency. 

I shall greatly appreciate hearing from 
you in detail in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Forest A. HARNESS. 


Idaho Farming Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
letter from Mr. E. T. Taylor, master of 
the Idaho State Grange, relative to the 


difficulties experienced by the Idaho 
farmers in trying to operate under the 
regulations imposed upon them. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IDAHO STATE GRANGE, 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, December 12, 1942. 
Senator JOHN THOMAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator THOMAS: Rules and regula- 
tions now imposed on Idaho farmers by the 
Office of Price Administration, Office of De- 
fense Transportation, and War Production 
Board threaten to stagnate and stop the pro- 
duction of food in our State. 

As an example of the asinine nature of 
these regulations, I am quoting in full here- 
with a letter received by me from Glen R. 
Kunkel, a farmer living near Pocatello: 

“POCATELLO, IDAHO, December 2, 1942. 
“Master E. T. TAYLOR, 
“Idaho State Grange, 
“Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 

“Dear Master TAYLOR: I was up at Black- 
foot yesterday with a load of potatoes. While 
I was there one of the country sorting crews 
came in. They were unable to secure enough 
gas to even operate one car to get to and 
from their country sorting job for the Idaho 
Potato Growers Association. 

“I would call that direct sabotage of war 
effort. 

“There were six boys from 18 to 24—laying 
around the warehouse, idle, when they could 
have been out sorting potatoes for our war 
needs 

“That wasn't the worst of it. They were so 
thoroughly disgusted with the treatment by 
the Bingham County Ration Board that they 
were ready to go to Ogden and take up work 
on a building contract. They are farm boys 
that have had enough faith in agriculture to 
stick with agricultural work, but they won't 
stand for such treatment and remain in the 
agricultural industry. 

“How are we going to hold them? One of 
the boys said he would rather be in the Army, 
at least he would know what he was going 
to do. 

“The ration board refused to take their 
mileage on the job the past 2 years. They 
seemed to think that because the “B” form 
called for a lot of fancy information and 
then a big cut in mileage, that that was 
what they were supposed to do. Cut mileage 
and cut production—because every potato 
that doesn’t get sorted will not go to market. 
That is, if enough gas is allotted to haul them 
to points of shipping after they are sorted. 


“My personal example is typical. They 


didn’t even allot me enough mileage to move 
my potatoes to point of shipment for this 
quarter, let alone this month. I am willing 
to sacrifice along with everyone else, but I 
believe that rationing to the point of inter- 
fering with or contracting the production 
or flow of foodstuffs to market is as much 
sabotage as it would be for me to blow up 
a bridge between our armed forces and the 
objective they were trying to reach. 
“Fraternally yours, 
: “GLEN R. KUNKEL.” 

Mr. Kunkel’s predicament is the story of 
Idaho farmers over and over again. 

The time has come when a constructive 
policy toward the farmer will have to be put 
into effect if the American public is going 
to eat. 

It doesn't seem possible that the horrible 
mess placed on the farmers by the Office of 
Defense Transportation, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and War Production Board 
could have just occurred by accident. It 
would seem that somewhere along the line 
one little peep of common sense would have 
developed. 
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The whole program has the outstanding 
appearance of a coordinated effort designed 
and planned to put the farmer out of busi- 
ness. 

The reckless abandon with which the draft 
took needed farm help off the farm, with 
no thought of the future, could only have 
been the result of incompetence to the last 
degree 

The result of that bungling will mean less 
food and a slowed war effort, and someone 
high up is to blame for that, and it cannot 
be pinned on the farmer. 

The cost-plus contracts awarded so that it 
is more profitable for a contractor to pay 
labor from $11 to $25 a day than it would 
be to pay the previously going wages of 84 
to $6 a day for similar work did its big part 
in sinking the farmer 

The excessive wages offered for 8-hour days, 
with time ond one-half and double time for 
overtime, plus the help of the United States 
Employment Service in aiding. these cam- 
paigns, stripped the farms of the nondraft 
help. 

The farmer is not to blame for this bun- 
gling. 

Someone bigher up rigged up this mess. 

Now comes the War Production Board with 
its wonderful order calling for a reduction 
in farm machinery for 1943 to 20 percent of 
the amount manufactured in 1941. 

Less help and less machinery and the 
frantic call for the farmer now to produce 
more and more than he did in 1942 only spells 
out the familiar words “too little and too 
late.” 

Secretary Wickard's call for the farmer to 
get up earlier, go to bed later, and work 
harder falls on ears that have worked from 
70 to 100 hours a week to produce the largest 
crops ever raised in the history of our country. 

The farmer did this while labor was work- 
ing an over-all average of 42.8 hours a week 
this year. 

Permit me to say that the call only pro- 
duces discouragement to the farmer and his 
family, who, doing more than their share, 
find that every effort to get ‘abor to speed up 
and release help to the farmers by taking on 
longer days falls on a national leadership 
that says “no.” 

The Office of Price Administration ceiling 
prices on the farmer, while wages are allowed 
to run hog wild, has driven farmers to sell 
out and abandon their life's work. The 
snowstorm of farm sales over this country 
tells the story of crazy bureaucracy run wild. 

Farmers, who must know what they are 
going to do in 1943, find themselves con- 
founded with rules and regulations, restric- 
tions and stalling at the time when the 1943 
plans must be made. 

In Idaho there will be less sugar beets, less 
potatoes, less onions, less poultry, less milk, 
and less livestock, due to the above causes. 

The time has come for Congress to shake 
up the bureaus and formulate a policy in 
which the American farmer is going to be 
permitted to produce, rather than the pres- 
ent organized effort to stali and stop pro- 
duction. 

Less help, less machinery, less transporta- 
tion means less food, and don’t let any of 
the alphabet group tell you otherwise. 

The farmer wants to produce to the limit, 
but he must be given a chance. 

If he is going to produce what is required 
someone is going to have to move fast—right 
now, and not next spring. 

Senator, the whole situation is full of 
dynamite. The new Congress would do the 
whole American cause a great good if its 
first task was to clean up the mess that now 
engulfs rgriculture. 

Whether our boys on the far-flung battle- 
fields have food hangs in the balance. 

Whether the bare shelves in the grocery 
and meat market are to become more pro- 
nounced hangs in the balance. 
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And agriculture, that was set up to produce 
vast amounts of food, has been sabotaged by 
incompetence, if not criminal stupidity. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. TAYLOR, 
Master, Idaho State Grange. 


Let’s Prevent a “Food Dunkirk” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, if a “food 
Dunkirk” is to be avoided, due to the 
failure of bureaucrats in the Department 
of Agriculture, then it is the duty of 
Congress to insist that the American 
farmers are now given the tools and 
labor to produce the food for our armed 
forces, civilians, and allies. 

Not only are we faced with a food short- 
age during the war, but a post-war food 
problem must be met to furnish food to 
more than 500,000,000 hungry people, if 
we intend to feed the world and have a 
lasting peace. 

If we are to prevent a food shortage 
and keep the cost of living down for farm 
products, some methods must be found to 
provide the farmer with enough labor 
and equipment to sow, care for, and reap 
his crops. The farmer must have the 
necessary gas, oil, and tires to produce 
and market his crops. This is just as 
necessary as seed, fertilizer, and tools to 
carry on the work. Unless all of these 
factors receive the consideration they 
deserve, we can expect a marked reduc- 
tion in our 1943 food production. 


MELONS SHOULD BE ON THE ESSENTIAL FARM LIST 


Cantaloups and watermelons should 
be changed from the less essential list to 
the essential list. The following reasons 
are presented by Indiana melon growers 
and shippers: 

First. The more cantaloups and wa- 
termelons marketed, the less is required 
of other foods. 

Second. Cantaloups are the break- 
fast food for thousands of people during 
the melon season. 


Third. Cantaloups—no cream and 


sugar are required; other breakfast food 


require both cream and sugar. 

Fourth. The cantaloup, according to 
food experts, contains vitamins A, Bi, C, 
and G; also minerals, proteins, calcium, 
phosphorus, iron, and fats. The canta- 
loup yields an average of 80 calories, with 
sugar content of 37 percent. 


Fifth. Watermelons are used for des- 
sert—no cream and sugar is required. 

Sixth. Production of melons requires a 
minimum of farm equipment, thus reliev- 
ing the burden of strategic war materials. 

Seventh. The cantaloup crop is han- 
died in wooden containers, thus using no 
strategic war materials. 

Eighth. Growing melons require a win- 
ter-cover crop on the sandy soil. This 
cover crop serves as an ideal pasture 
through the season for beef and dairy 


cattle, sheep, and hogs, thus aiding in 
the essential war effort of producing meat 
and dairy products. Unless the grow- 
ing of melons is permitted there would 
be no income to these farmers to buy 
grain with which to fatten and finish this 
beef and pork. 

Ninth. If these melon farmers are re- 
quired to grow other products they will 
be forced to buy new equipment, of which 
there is a shortage and not available for 
the 1943 crop. 

Tenth. Sand hill land will not produce 
grains at a profit; these farmers cannot 
make a living and pay taxes on this high- 
priced land unless they produce melons, 
sweetpotatoes, and various other fruits 
and vegetables, particularly adapted to 
this high sandy soil. 

Eleventh. Cantaloups can be grown 
year after year indefinitely on this high 
sandy soil. 

According to the food-chart release by 
the Bureau of Home Economics in Janu- 
ary 1943, cantaloups rate among the top 
fruits in nutritive value. Apricots, straw- 
berries, oranges, and peaches rate higher, 
but pineapple, grapefruit, lemons, plums, 
bananas, grapes, cherries, pears, and 
apples have a lower rating in food value. 

Our melon farmers do not ask for any 
special favors, but wish to do their part 
in producing the food to win the war. 


Investigation of Civilian Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


_ OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following addresses by 
myself and Mr, Dillard Lasseter delivered 
on the Washington Star radio forum 
upon the subject of the Civil Service 
Committee investigation of civilian per- 
sonnel: 

ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK, OF GEORGIA 

May I first express my appreciation to the 
Washington Star for this opportunity to 
speak to the people of the Nation on this 
important subject. .. 2 

Not long ago I read a joke in which Wash- 
ington was referred to as being like a “mad- 
house operated by the inmates.” 

I am glad, tonight, to assure my fellow 
citizens, that such a statement does not 
present the true situation. 

Notwithstanding what you may have 
heard, on the whole, your Government and 
the people who work for you here are doing 
an excellent job. They are doing a much bet- 
ter job than was done in the last war, and the 
task to be performed is a much greater one. 

Since the task confronting our people is 
vastly larger than that of 1917, it is taking 
more people to accomplish the desired effort. 

The Congress, in the present period, in my 
opinion, is doing a better job than was done 
by the Congress of 1917. We are trying to 
correct the mistakes as we go along—and by 
doing so, I think, we are saving money for 
the taxpayers; and we also are expediting 
the war effort. 
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On November 11, 1918, your Government 
had 917,000 civil employees. Today we have 
approximately 3,000,000. The War Depart- 
ment alone today has more than a million 
and a quarter civilian employees. 

It seems to me that this fact makes it im- 
perative that Congress investigate the civilian 
personnel. We should not keep a single 
unnecessary person on the pay roll of the 
Federal Government. 

The pay roll for civil employees today is ap- 
proximately $6,000,000,000 annually, 

For more than a year the monthly increase 
in the civilian employees has approximated 
100,000. If it is possible to do so, this increase 
should be checked. 

It should be checked for the reason of cost, 
but the question of available manpower is 
also of greatest importance. 

During the past several months many 
stories have come to me of Federal offices 
that were overstaffed, of employees not hav- 
ing enough work to keep them busy. 

I do not wish to prejudge the matter, but 
I feel very strongly that these stories should 
be investigated thoroughly. 

Therefore I have proposed, and the House 
has authorized a sweeping investigation of the 
whole queston of civilian employment in the 
Federal Government. Funds have been ap- 
propriated for the employment of a staff to 
carry out the inquiry. 

The investigation resolution authorizes the 
Committee on the Civil Service, of which I 
am chairman, to (a) conduct thorough 
studies and investigation of the policies and 
practices relating to civilian employment in 
the departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, including Government-owned cor- 
porations; (b) to study and investigate the 
effect of such policies and practices upon the 
conduct of the war, with the view of deter- 
mining whether such policies and practices 
are efficient and economical; (c) to deter- 
mine the number of employees in each depart- 
ment or agency, whether such number is 
necessary, and whether their skills are used to 
the best advantage; (d) all other matters 
relating to the recruiting and the efficient and 
economical use of the civilian employees; and 
(e) to make such inquiry as said Committee 
on the Civil Service may consider important 
or pertinent to any matter coming within the 
jurisdiction of said committee. 

Since this proposal was first suggested late 
in the last session of the Congress, hundreds 
of letters have come to me detailing condi- 
tions alleged to exist in various agencies and 
departments. 

Many of these letters make serious charges 
of over-staffing, of lack of work, of the ap- 
pointment of persons not qualified, and of 
promotions given to some and withheld from 
others. 

Charges haye been made to me of officials 
giving positions to relatives, to friends, to 
former business associates, college and school- 
mates, without regard to the qualifications 
of those being appointed. z 

These are sericus charges. They would, if 
true, be things to be strongly condemned in 
normal times. But these are not normal 
times. We are at war. To win this war will 
require every resource at our command. It 
is no time for playing favorites—it is no hour 
for incompetents—it is no time for employ- 
ing needless manpower on the Government 
pay roll. 

Therefore as your agent, the Civil Service 
Committee, expects to conduct a most search- 
ing inquiry into conditions in the govern- 
ment service. We will ascertain the num- 
bers employed in each agency; how these 
people were employed; what their qualifica- 
tions ^re; whether any unnecessary persons 
are being employed and we expect to find out 
whether or not they are keeping busy and 
doing their best to help win the war. 

It will not be our purpose to smear any- 
one—but we will not “whitewash” the sit- 
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uation. If we find too many people in an 
agency, we expect that agency to reduce its 
force. If we find inc-mpetent people on the 
pay roll, we shall demand their dismissal. 

It will be our purpose to review the methods 
of procedure in the departments and agen- 
cies for the elimination of red tape and to 
expedite the business of the Government. 

In the preliminary stages of the investi- 
gation I have conferred with high officials 
of the War and Navy Departments, the Di- 
rector of the Budget, officials of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and others. I have also 
talked with a great many employees. 

The officials with whom I have talked have 
assured me of their hearty cooperation. I 
shall ask and expect to receive the cooperation 
of all officials of the Government. 

Many loyal employees, wanting to see our 
country go forward in its war effort, have 
come to me with information. I thank them 
for this fine evidence of their patriotism. I 
am sure that others will assist. 

Unfortunately I find many employees afraid 
to come forward with what they know. Such 
a situation should not exist. I pledge my 
every effort to protect the employees from any 
harm because of information given to the 
committee. 

Businessmen, and others, having dealt with 
Government agencies can render a patriotic 
service by advising the committee of any facts 
showing inefficiency or overstaffing. 1 appeal 
to all of our citizens to help the committee 
with any information they may have. The 
names of persons furnishing information will 
not be used without their permission. 

In order that the committee might do a 
constructive job, careful consideration has 
been devoted to the selection of a staff di- 
rector, The person selected for this impor- 
tant position will be presented to you on this 
program. He will tell you something of the 
general plans for the investigation. 

This staff director comes to the committee 
with a background of broad experience in 
business and Government. He is a native 
of my own State, and I have known him for 
many years. I have the utmost confidence in 
his ability, his integrity, and his capacity. 

His business experience consists of sales 
work, sales promotion, and corporate reor- 
ganization in the textile field. He has been 
admitted to the bar of Georgia but never 
engaged in the practice of law. 

For a while he taught public administra- 
tion and administrative law at Emory Uni- 
versity in Atlanta. He is a graduate of Emory 
with a bachelor of arts degree and received 
his master of arts degree from New York 
University. 

His governmental experience covers im- 
portant administrative positions with the 
National Recovery Administration, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and the War 
Manpower Commission. He was also in the 
Foreign Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of State for several years. 

This varied and extensive experience fits 
him, in my opinion, for the great task in 
which the Civil Service Committee will be 
engaged. 

He is an old-fashioned American, with a 
progressive point of view. 

One of the motives actuating me in pro- 
posing this investigation is to preserve the 
merit system in government. 

For many years I have devoted much of 
my time as a Member of Congress to efforts 
to improve the service rendered the public 
by the Government. 

I have visualized a personnel in the Fed- 
eral Government, composed of expert public 
servants—persons retaining their personal 
political views but prepared to render non- 
partisan service to whatever party might hold 
power. My objective was a career in public 
service for those with demonstrated capacity 
who wished to make a life work of serving 
the public, 


Frankly, I have been disturbed lately by 
some of the things happening here and else- 
where in reference to the public service. If 
conditions are not improved, I have fears that 
the resentment of the people will sweep aside 
the merit system and the improvements we 
have made in the government regarding per- 
sonnel policies. 

In March of last year, the President sus- 
pended the normal civil-service procedure as 
to appointments in all branches of the gov- 
ernment except the Post Office Department. 

Under normal procedure the Civil Service 
Commission holds competitive examinations, 
grades the papers, and places the names of 
those making passing grades upon an eligible 
list, The person making the highest grade 
heads the list and the others follow in the 
order of their grades. 

Appointments were made from these eli- 
gible lists by choosing one of the first three 
names. A person so appointed attained a 
permanent civil-service status if he rendered 
satisfactory service during a period of proba- 
tion. 

Since last March except in the Postal Serv- 
ice, comparatively few competitive examina- 
tions have been held. Most applicants, es- 
pecially for the administrative and executive 
positions, have been rated upon education and 
experience and placed upon an ungraded list 
of eligibles. 

Appointments have been made for the dura- 
tion of the war and the appointees will not 
attain civil service status. The Commission 
does endeavor to have the best qualified ap- 
plicant selected and has rejected many ap- 
plicants, but the departments and agencies, 
during the period of rapid expansion incident 
to the war, have had very wide latitude in 
making selections. 

The departments and agencies have also 
been permitted to make grade promotions 
without the approval of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

This new procedure was adopted to speed 
the employment of the persons needed in 
the war effort. 

I am afraid that many cases exist where 
advantage has been taken of this new pro- 
cedure by officials. It has made easier the 
employment of relatives, friends, former bus- 
mess associates, and chums of college days 
even though those appointed were often not 
the best qualified persons obtainable. 

Many competent men and women, seeking 
an opportunity to serve their Government in 
its hour of emergency, have sought positions 
in vain—while they have seen others, less 
qualified, get these places at good salaries— 
because of some connection with an offi- 
cial, not because of ability. 

These people, so appointed, in many in- 
stances have not had the first essential for 
public service, which is the ability to get 
along with the public, nor have they remem- 
bered that all Federal employees owe cour- 
tesy and consideration to each citizen. We 
all work for the public and we should never 
forget that fact. 

There has arisen much resentment in the 
country over many of the appointments made 
in the manner I have described. Much of 
this resentment has been directed at the 
civil-service system—partly, at least, because 
the changed methods have not been under- 
stood. 


There can be no place in the ranks of those 
employed by Uncle Sam for any incompetent 
employee—there should be no place for any- 
one proving discourteous to the public he 
serves. Officials should not be permitted to 
employ relatives, friends, former business 
associates, and former college chums—un- 
less such persons are those best qualified for 


the job to be done. 


Our job is to win this war, to win it as 
quickly as possible. The public service must 
be selected with that objective in view. It 
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must be competent. It must be courteous. 
It must consist of as few people as can do 
the job we have to do. 

It will be the purpose of the Civil Service 
Committee, through the means of this in- 
vestigation, to do all possible to improve the 
quality of the public service and to reduce 
costs and the number employed. 

I now take pleasure in presenting the staff 
director, Mr. Dillard Lasseter, under whose 
direction our work will be done. 


ADDRESS OF DILLARD LASSETER 


Thank you, Mr. Ramspeck. I doubt 
whether I can at this time add any details to 
the general plans you have just outlined in 
regard to the House Civil Service Committee's 
study of Federal personnel practices. I believe 
that I am fully conscious of the importance 
of the study and the complexity of the task 
confronting me, personally, in endeavoring 
to secure for the committee data upon which 
to base recommendations for the improve- 
ment of a system which I believe every 
thoughtful American citizen feels needs im- 
mediate attention on the part of the Con- 
gress. While, obviously, I will be governed 
and directed by the House Civil Service Com- 
mittee with respect to policy, I will say quite 
emphatically that I am approaching my 
section of the work with a positive inten- 
tion of doing a constructive job. I have been, 
in the past 10 years, responsible for various 
types of Federal administration on State, 
regional, and national levels. I think that I 
know well a good cross-section of the group 
who administers the activities of our Federal 
Government. I believe that the great ma- 
jority of these administrators are anxious to 
perform their jobs in a manner that best 
serves the interests of our country. I do 
feel, however, that a veritable snowball of 
procedures and specifications has been gain- 
ing such size and momentum that it will, if 
not haited, threaten democratic Government. 
It is going to be exceedingly difficult to ascer- 
tain which procedure is useless, which speci- 
fication is superfluous or unfair. These prac- 
tices seem to “just grow up,” and their origins 
are sometimes shrouded in mystery; no one 
seems to know where they come from or why, 
but they are here, and their heavy hands are 
always on us. 

I come to this task from the War Man- 
power Commission, and I ary keenly con- 
scious of the necessity for the conservation 
of manpower. Our conduct of Army and 
naval operations in the field, our efforts to 
supply those operations, and a proper balance 
between those two needs is the toughest nut 
out leaders have to crack. The greatest em- 
ployer of civilian labor is, of course, our 
Federal Government, and any effort to con- 
serve labor should, in my opinion, start with 
this mployer. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion has organized a Division of Manpower 
Utilization, whose responsibility it is to work 
with producers of war matériel in an effort 
to bring about a maximum utilization of 
every worker in every plant. It is just this 
objective the House Civil Service Committee 
hopes to attain. 

It is perfectly obvious that when you 
withdraw millions of men into the armed 
services, and when you furnish some millions 
more to war industry, the supply of labor 
available from normal civilian sources is 
going to be greatly diminished. We have, in 
addition to the needs of the Army and war 
industries, summoned a great many men and 
women into the Government service. We 
know that Government agencies are not cre- 
ated in a uniform manner. The Congress 
creates some through legislation, and the 
President establishes others by Executive or- 
der. If there are too many agencies, or if 
they employ too much help, clearly, that is 
not the fault of the rank and file of the 
employees; they are there to do a job, and 
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I think it only fair to say that most of them 
are doing it to the best of their ability. 

But it has reached the point where coor- 
dination and clarification of the Government 
personnel problem is urgently necessary. 
The House Civil Service Committee can per- 
haps discover to what extent there may be 
duplication in the Government service, and 
to the extent that the committee can per- 
form this function it will, I believe, render 
a great service to the people of America at 
this time. 

But it is not merely a question of whether 
there are superfluous agencies and where 
there may be duplication among them. 
There is another great potential means of 
wasting manpower, and that is in internal 
administrative detail. 

It is an easy matter to set up an agency 
to perform a specific task, to man it with ad- 
ministrators, clerks, stenographers, and keep 
that staff intensively occupied on admin- 
istrative details to the extent that the ener- 
gies of the agency are devoted only in a small 
degree to the task that it is supposed to per- 
form. The employees of this agency may be 
excessively busy, they may work a great deal 
of overtime. They may feel quite justly that 
they are doing more work than their salaries 
call for. They probably will not realize that 
so little of it is of real consequence. 


I think that the possibility of eliminating 
unnecessary administrative detail may open 
up considerable fields for the study we are 
about to undertake. I think the potentiali- 
ties may be vast. This is a Government of 
laws, and the laws set up certain require- 
ments of agencies which they cannot ignore. 
They must do what the law requires. This 
necessitates a certain amount of what is com- 
monly known as red tape. It is necessary, 
to a certain extent, to safeguard the public 
interest and the public funds. I know, and 
I think all other Government administrators 
who have been very long in the service know, 
from experience, that businessmen who come 
into the Government service often find it 
extremely difficult to adapt themselves to the 
requirements of these highly necessary safe- 
guards, 

But it is also true, I think, that a great 
deal of administrative detail is not of a 
nature necessitated by the law, Executive or- 
ders, or regulations having the force of law. 
I think that it is also true that in a time of 
national stress, like the present, it may be 
possible, by pointing out some instances 
where red tape entails an effort and utiliza- 
tion of manpower out of proportion to the 
beneficial results it attains, to pave the way 
for relaxation of certain of these onerous re- 
quirements. 

The job of determination of just where 
manpower is being wasted, and just what 
should be done about it, is obviously not a job 
for the House Civil Service Committee alone. 
It is a job that in the long run must be 
taken over by Congress on the basis of what 
the committee discovers and the recommen- 
dations it makes on the basis of its findings. 

The columnists in Washington who devote 
themselves to the affairs of Government em- 
ployees have received numerous letters from 
Government workers who complain that they 
have too little todo. Toacertain extent that 
cannot be helped. An agency entrusted with 
a vital war task builds a staff to meet what 
it expects to be the demands that will be 
made on it. This agency may not be able to 
time exactly the impact of this demand. It 
knows that sconer or later its resources will 
be taxed to the limit and that it must be pre- 
pared to meet the problem when it arrives. 
That is perfectly understandable and it is 
only a matter of prudence on the part of 
administrators to be prepared for the peak 
load when it comes. 

But, obviously, there is something wrong 
when an agency continues to be overstaffed 
perhaps for months and when in all prob- 


ability it has already attained its peak load 
of work. 

There have been complaints from em- 
ployees that certain supervisors have hired 
recklessly, building up large staffs because 
they believe that the larger the number of 
employees they supervise the greater will be 
the prestige of their positions and the higher 
the salaries they will be able to command. 

The Civil Service Commission has on sev- 
eral occasions asserted that the number of 
employees supervised does not necessarily 
bear any relation to the grade or salary of the 
supervisor, but that lesson is one that may 
not have sunk in as far as some supervisors 
are concerned. 

Any such unit, built up to gratify the 
ambitions of supervisors can, I believe, be 
detected in the course of such a study as we 
plan. 

We hope, and expect, in this study to get 
the facts about any overstaffing that may 
exist in the Government service. But I think 
we would not be doing a full job if we did not 
also investigate understaffing which may exist 
in certain agencies. It is unquestionably a 
fact that the load of Government work is 
unequally distributed, and that some agencies 
are swamped with work while others are get- 
ting along comfortably without accomplish- 
ing too much. Clearly it is unfair to over- 
work employees beyond their capacity, and 
the recently enacted overtime-compensation 
legislation will probably have a very benefi- 
cial effect in equalizing the work load 
throughout the service. As I see the task of 
the committee, however, it is to get the facts 
regarding government employment whatever 
they may be, and to that task we shall sin- 
cerely devote our efforts for the duration of 
the study. 

Conducting a war calls for the full utiliza- 
tion of all the energies of the people. This 
is a war for survival, and no man can afford 
in his own interest or in the interest of the 
Nation to be a slacker. But there are tre- 
mendous demands for manpower. The 
Army, Navy, war industry, shipping, agricul- 
ture, and the Government service are all 
competing for labor, and there is obviously 
a very difficult task in determining priorities 
for the manpower and womanpower avail- 
able. Determination of policies is the duty 
of the highest authorities, and it is the 
duty, similarly, of every American to coop- 
erate loyally in carrying out those policies 
once they are formed. 

If Uncle Sam can set his house in order, 
can utilize his employees to the best pos- 
sible advantage, perhaps releasing some of 
them for more essential tasks of carrying on 
the war, he will set a splendid example to 
industry and the American people every- 
where. 

We are in this war to win, and we are 
going to win. To win in the shortest pos- 
sible time we must exert every ounce of 
effort where it will count most. To the ex- 
tent that this study will make that possible, 
I believe we are undertaking a task of the 
utmost importance, and I am confident that 
the House Civil Service Committee will pur- 
sue it vigorously and patriotically until it is 
completed. 


A First Test of Labor’s Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


orp, I include the following editorials 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal, the 
Anniston Star, and the Atlanta Consti- 
tution: 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
January 30, 1943] 


A FIRST TEST OF LABOR’S STATESMANSHIP 


The story that some union seamen un- 
loading a ship at Guadalcanal Island laid off 
for a Sunday so that marines had to do their 
work that day seemed implausible in the first 
place. Guadalcanal must offer no induce- 
ment whatever to leisure and men usually 
don't hazard their lives for 1 day off. Refus- 
ing to work, the seamen would have risked a 
longer stay than necessary in what must have 
been one of the most dangerous spots in the 
Pacific. Besides that, the evidence is that 
the average union seaman has quite as much 
patriotism as other civilians, besides under- 
going far greater hardship and peril than 
other civilians do. 

The tale was authoritatively contradicted, 
moreover, soon after it was first told. That 
did not prevent its spread, and probably not 
even the emphatic assurance of its falsity 
which the Southern Pacific commander him- 
self, Admiral Halsey, has just given will stop 
it. This is the significant thing for members 
of labor unions and friends of labor unions— 
the enormous zest with which the story has 
been repeated in many quarters; its persist- 
ence in the face of its obvious unlikelihood 
and of official denial; the attempt to keep it 
alive and string it out by congressional in- 
quiry. All of that is indicative of the kind of 
public opinion which is confronting organ- 
ized labor today. 

The Courier-Journal has repeatedly ar- 
gued that this hardening state of opinion 
needs to be met by union labor statesman- 
ship. It cannot be successfully met by bull- 
headedness and defiance. As it happens, 
just at this moment sponsors not generally 
friendly to unions have reported out of the 
House Judiciary Committee a trial balloon 
to test the sentiment of Congress on labor 
legislation. This is the Hobbs bill to make 
labor unions subject to the Federal anti- 
racketeering law. The bill was drawn last 
year after the Supreme Court, by a six-to- 
one decision, had held that the anti-racket- 
eering statutes exempted unions from their 
application. 

The case in which the decision was reached 
concerned a teamsters’ union in New York. 
There was no question that there had been 
outright racketeering. Union members 
would lay in wait for trucks going from 
New Jersey into New York and by beating 
the drivers or threatening to beat them would 
extort a sum of money—the union scale for 
a day’s work, $9.42 for a large truck, $8.41 for 
a small one. Sometimes the union members 
would give some return in service, such as 
helping unload the truck at its destination. 
But usually they simply skedaddled with the 
money. 

All this was outrageous, of course. The 
Supreme Court majority acknowledged as 
much but was convinced that Congress had 
not meant the Federal law to apply to unions, 
However, Mr. Byrnes, who was then a Justice 
and wrote the opinion, said significantly: 
“This does not mean that such activities are 
beyond the reach of Federal legislative con- 
trol.“ And there is no reason why they 
should be beyond that reach. Federal anti- 
racketeering legislation was enacted because 
local laws and their enforcement had been 
proved inadequate against this kind of hood- 
lumism in general. There is no reason to be- 
lieve local laws and enforcement are pe- 
culiarly effective against labor union hood- 
lumism. 

Will the labor lobby again, as it did in the 
last Congress, fight the Hobbs bill and thus 
again put labor in the position of protecting 
labor hoodlums? We are sorry to say we are 
afraid the lobby probably will do just that. 
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However, we cannot forbear saying that the 
Hobbs bill presents to labor a magnificient 
opportunity. The thing to do is to accept the 
measure with good grace. The thing to do 
is to make it plain to the people in this way 
that labor wants no trace of immunity in 
Jaw for labor's crooks, and, incidentally, la- 
bor’s crooks are far less numerous than West- 
brook Pegler would have people believe. 

If the hostility to labor of some of the pro- 
moters of the Hobbs bill, if exaggerated, fears 
about dangers to unions in the enforcement 
of the law by labor-hating prosecutors, if an 
enormous solicitude for indefensible stand-by 
and make-work rules—if these things prevail 
in the mind of labor's leadership, then that 
leadership will have failed in what may be 
the first test of its statesmanship in the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, 

[From the Anniston (Ala.) Star of 
February 4, 1943] 
LABOR STATESMANSHIP TEST 

The Louisville Courier-Journal which, like 
the Anniston Star, has consistently been a 
strong backer of labor in its legitimate aspira- 
tions, sees in the Hobbs measure to make 
labor unions subject to the Federal anti- 
racketeering law a test of labor’s statesman- 
ship, a test that can do untold harm to the 
organized-labor movement if not met suc- 
cessfully by the union leaders. 

The bill, sponsored by this district’s Rep- 
resentative, Judge Sam Hosss, was drawn last 
year after the Supreme Court, by a 6-to-1 
decision, had held that the antiracketeeering 
statutes exempted labor unions from their 
application, 

The case on which the decision was made 
involved obvious racketeering practices by 
a teamsters' union in New York, and the 
court in its decision recognized this fact, but 
held that the statute, as passed by Congress, 
did not apply to the unions. The Hobbs 
bill’s passage was not completed at the last 
session, and hence had to be reintroduced. 

Now, there is little question that the 
Seventy-eighth Congress intends to do some- 
thing about the labor situation; for the 
Nation as a whole, growing tired of wildcat 
strikes, slanderous absenteeism, etc., which 
slow war production, is demanding that 
something be done. The extent of the legis- 
lation will depend upon labor's reaction to 
the Hobbs bill, which is little more than a 
trial balloon to test the sentiment of Con- 
gress on labor legislation. 

This hardening state of anti-labor opinion 
must be met by union labor statesmanship 
if labor is not to suffer extensive damage, and 
the loss of some of its gains of the past 
decade. It cannot be met by bullheadedness 
and defiance on the part of labor's leaders. 
If it is Congress may step in and bear down 
on legislation that will destroy many of 
labor’s recent gains. 

The antiracketeering legislation is not di- 
rected at labor unions but at labor hoodlum- 
ism, just as other antiracketeering statutes 
are directed at hcodlums. If the labor lobby 
again, as it did in the last Congress, fights 
the Hobbs bill, it will be putting organized 
labor in the position of protecting labor 
racketeers, contrary to the wishes of its own 
membership. 

The rank and file of organized labor has 
no use for the racketeering type of members 
and heartily wishes to rid organizations of 
these parasites who by their actions taint the 
entire movement. The Hobbs bill presents 
to labor a great opportunity to rid itself of 
these racketeers, a clean-up that has been 
impossible thus far. 

What labor leaders should do is accept the 
Hobbs bill with good grace. and in this way 
make it plain to the people of the Nation, 
both its friends and foes, that labor wants 
no immunity for labor's crooks. Contrary to 
what many labor haters would have us be- 
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lieve, labor racketeers are in a vast minority; 
but it must be admitted that the damage 
they have done to the labor movement has 
been far in excess of their numbers. 

Labor need not fear the effects of the Hobbs 
bill, for it will not result in any persecution 
of the movement in general; but it will result 
in cleaning out those crooks who are bringing 
down the wrath of many people on labor 
unjustly. 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 

February 1, 1943] 
NOT A LICENSE FOR CRIME 


If a bill reported favorably to the House 
of Representatives at Washington by its 
Judiciary Committee becomes the law of the 
land a card of membership in a labor union 
will no longer be construed as a license to 
commit certain crimes with impunity. 

The measure, introduced by Representative 
Hoses, of Alabama, simply subjects labor 
unions to the provisions of the Federal anti- 
racketeering law, enacted in 1934. The 1934 
law makes robbery or extortion in interstate 
commerce a Federal offense. It was aimed 
at gangsters and underworld racketeers. 
However, hy direct inference, that same bill 
conceded that certain types of labor unions 
might engage in similar activities when it 
included a clause specifically exempting 
“legitimate labor disputes” from its coverage. 

Last year a similar bill to the Hobbs meas- 
ure was approved by the House Judiciary 
Committee, but was kept off the floor of the 
House when labor leaders entered protests. 

It is difficult to see how any legitimate labor 
leader can, with straight face, object to a 
measure which is aimed, specifically, at 
racketeering and extortion. That very ob- 
jection is admission that organized labor does 
indulge in these crimes, for otherwise there 
would be no ground to protest. 

If, on the other hand, it is conceded that 
labor indulges in these crimes, this Nation 
has come to pretty pass when its Congress 
upholds a law giving unscrupulous labor 
leaders the legal right to practice outrageous 
crimes and protects them against punish- 
ment. 

In the words of Representative Hosss, the 
bill is “grounded on the bedrock principle 
that crime is crime no matter who commits 
it, and that rohbery is robbery and extortion 
is extortion whether the perpetrator has a 
union card in his pocket or not.” 

If union labor is not willing to submit to 
the fundamental law that robbery is a crime, 
then union labor has not only placed itself 
above the law of the land but above the law 
of God also. “Thou shalt not steal” must 
apply to everyone alike. 


Proposal To Sell the American Farmer— 
Not Down the River—But Involuntarily 
to Our Big Industrial and Financial 
Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 7 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, a congressional committee in- 
quiring into our lend-lease deals was this 
week refused details of the negotiations, 
contracts, and arrangements being made 
with our allies and “good neighbors” on 
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the grounds that military information 
would be disclosed. 

We hear rumors that we have agricul- 
tural missions in many foreign countries 
to assist in saving agricultural lands 
from floods and droughts. We had sup- 
posed that these things were being done 
to aid in the war effort until we saw the 
article in Capital Compass column of 
Times-Herald of February 3, by George 
D. Riley, stating that after the war our 
planners propose that we obtain our food 
supply from Latin America and force our 
farmers to move to our cities to become 
slaves of our industrialists. Mr. Riley in 
his column states: 

It seems the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics wants to make 20 percent of the rural 
population of the United States move to cities 
after the war, whether the ruralites like it 
or not. 

F. F. Elliott, chief agricultural economist of 
the department, says the plan to cut post- 
war rural population to 80 percent of its 
present level is in line with the projected 
revamping of American economy, and possibly 
that of the entire world. 

The outline fits in snugly with recurrent 
reports that the planners have in mind crea- 
tion of a hugely industrialized United States 
with Latin America supplying the food. 


We hear that some of our great 
planners propose that leand-lease money 
in large amounts be made available now 
for building railroads and highways in 
our good-neighbor countries so at the 
end of the war millions of people may 
be moved from the destroyed areas of 
Europe to begin life anew on rich agri- 
cultural lands of Central and South 
America. 

This would then require huge quanti- 
ties of industrial and farm equipment 
and almost everything imaginable that 
would be produced in our great factories 
and huge industrial establishments. 

So to complete the circle and give our 
new customers for manufactured articles 
something to pay with, we would quit 
growing our food in the United States 
and buy from our neighbors, thus leav- 
ing our own farmers of the South and 
West high and dry without a market, 
Thus we would force them, contrary to 
American ideals, to give up their lands 
and homes and move to our cities to 
become involuntary prisoners and chat- 
tels of industry. 

And the irony of it all is that all these 
plans to destroy the American farmer 
are being made by the one department— 
the Department of Agriculture—that is 
supposed to be protecting him and work- 
ing exclusively in his interest. 


Russia, Doing the Fighting, Gets the Arms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
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following editorial from the January 22, 
1943, issue of the Waterloo Daily 
Courier, Waterloo, Iowa: 

RUSSIA, DOING THE FIGHTING, GETS THE ARMS 

Justifiable pride in the accomplishments of 
our own armed forces should not blind us 
to the fact that the principal engagements of 
the war against Germany are being fought on 
the Russian front. It is possible that iso- 
lated actions on this front will never be de- 
cisive; but the slow exhaustion of the Nazi 
fighting machine effected by the Soviet 
armies will undoubtedly be the decisive fac- 
tor in the war as a whole. 

Some criticism has been voiced in this 
country at the sending of lend-lease aid to 
England, whereas Russia, at the present 
time, is contributing more to the ultimate 
defeat of Hitler. It was evidently in answer 
to this criticism that Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator Edward Stettinius, Jr., presented fig- 
ures recently on aid to Russia. 

The United States is sending more planes, 
tanks, and food to Russia than to Great 
Britain, or any other battle zone, Stettinius 
said. We have sent 3,200 tanks and almost 
2,600 planes. The British have sent an ad- 
ditional 2,600 tanks and more than 2,000 
planes. 

While losses in transporting this ma- 
terial to Russia have undoubtedly been 
heavy, British and American aid has been 
an important factor in recent Russian 
winter offensives. The real test, however, 
will come next spring and summer when 
the world will find whether Russia, with this 
and additional Allied aid, can block any at- 


tempted German drive toward Stalingrad, 


Moscow, or Leningrad. If the Russians are to 
hold, they must hold in the summer what 
they have recaptured this winter. 

In any case, Stettinius’ figures will do 
much to justify continuance of lend-lease 
aid and remove that policy from the field of 
controversy. Lend-lease was originally de- 
vised to aid England in preparing to with- 
stand a German invasion. Partly because of 
that policy, England became so strong that 
Hitler did not dare to attack. 

Now the picture has changed and strategy 
demands the continued existence of a Rus- 
sian front on a major scale. The public is 
gratified to know that lend-lease distribu- 
tion has been amended to meet this changed 
situation. 


Radio Address From the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address to my constituents, which 
I delivered over the radio over station 
WNBF on February 6, 1943: 


Men, women, and young people of Bing- 
hamton, Johnson City, Endicott, Norwich, 
and the Thirty-fourth Congressional District, 
I greet you once more from Washington, 
which has become in 2 short years the mili- 
tary capital of the world. I was thinking 
just the other day of this bright, gay city 
before Pearl Harbor. I recall so vividly now 
walking up Capitol Hill in the warm spring 
evenings, literally dazzled by the brightness 
of a thousand street lamps surrounding our 
magnificent legislative edifice. I recall so 
vividly gazing in never lessening awe upon 


the Capitol dome, in itself a symbol of Amer- 
ica’s greatness, with its brilliant yet soft 
white splendor, accentuated by powerful rays 
of giant searchlights. On every side far down 
to the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers I could 
see the sparkling wonder of millions of lights, 
past the lofty Washington Monument, past 
the noble memorial of Abraham Lincoln, on 
across the bridge to Arlington. 

Yes, I could enjoy all this before Pearl 
Harbor but I regret to say the evening beauty 
of Washington has been blacked out; blacked 
out for the duration. One can only remem- 
ber the matchless sight of the world’s most 
beautiful capital city by night. 

But if Washington looks grim and more 
somber, she is also better prepared. Through- 
out the War and Navy and Pentagon Build- 
ings there is a bustle and a tension not known 
since the days of World War No.1. The ex- 
tensive lawns along the Mall and around the 
Tidal Basin and Reflecting Pool are now cov- 
ered with cheap looking temporary buildings 
for thousands of offices comprising tentacles 
for the greatest Armies and Navy ever known 
to mankind. Washington has undergone a 
metamorphosis; her appearance is not as tidy 
and as neat, but her strength is being gath- 
ered. In this, your capital is the personifica- 
tion of the whole country. We are not as 
tidy as we once were, but we are gathering 
our strength. 

We are all very happy with recent events 
on the various fighting fronts. The year 1943 
has already begun to show the promise of a 
full victory. Our armed forces have met with 
a degree of success and are becoming stronger 
as time goes on. Our production is soaring. 
We are definitely making strides on the home 
front. We hope and pray that those in au- 
thority will continue to guide our course 
wisely. 

In connection with our leadership—and I 
want to say that leadershiy is not only na- 
tional but also State and local—I would like 
to read a few able lines by Mrs. Emma Shep- 
herd Griffith, historian of the town of Kirk- 
wood, which appeared in a column of the 
Binghamton Press recently. I quote: 


“COMMUNITY LEADERS 


“Some leaders lead too far ahead, 
High-visioned, unafraid; 

Yet ages after they are dead 
We tread the paths they made. 


“Some leaders lead too far behind, 
Nor seem to keep the track, 

Yet they bring on the deaf and blind 
Who else would hold us back: 


“And some seem not to lead at all, 
Slow moving on the way, 
Yet help the weary feet and small 
Of those who else would stray. 


“Lead on, O leaders of the racel 
Your work is long and wide; 
We need your help in every place— 
Before, behind, beside.” 


Almost all business and labor leaders I 
know are really just as much for it as I am. 
They do not go along with the idea that capi- 
talism is dead. They know that either private 
business or Government bureaucracy must 
save this country when the war is over, and 
they prefer private business. 

They have a sound reason. You cannot 
strike against a government. You cannot 
even truly bargain with a government. 
Wages and hours in Government employ- 
ment are fixed by public law. No group of 
Government employees can overturn public 
law enacted by the Congress and backed by 
the Army and Navy. In any knock-down 
contest between a government and a union, 
the union is beaten from the start. 

A Congress of Industrial Organizations 
leader in Washington had good sense when 
he remarked the other day: “I would rather 
bargain with any private employer than with 
any bureaucrat, e bureaucrat has jails.” 
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Labor and business, therefore, can be firm 
allies in preventing the governmentalization 
of this country. I fear no direct effort by 
labor to destroy business in favor of govern- 
ment. What I fear is that people in general, 
including millions who are wage workers and 
millions who are not, may forget just what 
it is that makes business go. 

For this, I very considerably blame the 
businessmen. They are too mealymouthed 
about the basic principle of our economic 
system. They have been intimidated by all 
the tirades against bloated capitalists and 
swollen profits. We fear that the word “capi- 
talism” is unpopular. So we take refuge 
in a nebulous phrase and talk about the free 
enterprise system. And we even run to cover 
in the folds of the flag and talk about the 
American way of life. 

Such language disastrously obscures the 
main issue. You cannot take a whiff of free 
enterprise or a stretch of a way of life and 
start a factory with it. To start a factory, 
and to start the jobs inside that factory, you 
have to have savings. You have to have 
money. You have to have capital. 

It takes thousands of dollars of capital to 
equip a really modern factory with the ma- 
chinery for one job for one wage worker. 
Freedom and Americanism are the atmos- 
phere. But capital is the seed in the soil. 
Unless we produce that seed, and unless we 
plant it, there will be no new crops of private 
jobs for the American people when this war 
is over. 

Right there is the basic point, I think, in 
all planning for American post-war pros- 
perity. And right there is the reason why I 
do not hesitate to say that the word upon 
which to fix the national mind at this time 
. simply, outrightly, and frankly, “capital- 


Do I sound old-fashioned? In this age, 
which is prone to think about welfare with- 
out thinking about the wealth which is nec- 
essary to welfare, do I sound reactionary? I 
summon to my aid one of the wisest friends 
of labor and of business that this country 
has ever had, the late Mr. Justice Brandeis. 
Addressing a trades-union audience in Bos- 
ton, Justice Brandeis once said: 

“It is absolutely essential that a business 
be profitable. I do not mean merely that the 
business should not be run at a loss. I mean 
that the business should be run under such 
conditions that the owner is willing to risk 
his capital in the business.” 

Note “risk his capital.” Mr. Brandeis, the 
sociological and judicial innovator and 
pioneer, was for capitalism; and, under his 
great shadow, I am, too, without apology. 

Before long the House of Representatives, 
in which all tax and revenue bills must origi- 
nate, will consider some sort of pay-as-you- 
go income tax legislation. Personally, I can 
see no alternative but to adopt a method of 
paying one's income tax currently instead 
of waiting until next year to pay this year's 
taxes. 

Oh, yes, the people who want to put off 
until tomorrow what we must get done today 
will tell you that a pay-as-you-go system 
will cripple everyone's weekly income. I 
would be the last one to say that any tax 
burden in these times is light. I do not 
relish the idea of never seeing a percentage 
of the money I earn. But I would rather 
pay income tax as I go along than to wait 
until next year when I might not have as 
much income as I have this year and then 
be forced to pay a lump sum which I will not 
be able to raise. It will certainly be easier 
for everyone on a budget even on a war 
budget to take his income tax out of monthly 
or weekly earnings than to be forced to bor- 
row the money at a high rate of interest 
and thereby increase his already generous 
indebtedness. I believe everyone agrees this 
way is less 

Let me make this clear, however; the bur- 
den must fall lightly upon the low-income 
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groups. These people are doing everything 
they can now to buy War bonds, meeting a 
higher cost of living, patriotically responding 
to every call their community and country 
gives. In my opinion, tax experts will make 
a sad mistake if they advocate placing a 
heavier responsibility upon the folks with 
small incomes. The fellow who is earning 
big money should be willing to assume his 
commensurate share. 

In conclusion, 7 want to emphasize again, 
as I have many times before, my desire to 
be of service to my friends in the Triple 
Cities and throughout my district. Remem- 
ber, I enjoy splendid contacts with the War, 
Navy, Agriculture, and other departments. I 
will be glad to take up any requests you may 
have with these sources. 

During the next months there will be an 
increasing number of married men with chil- 
dren called up for service. To these men I 
strongly urge get your family affairs in order 
before you go. Check up with the War De- 
partment or recruiting authorities what you 
should do to care for your loved ones in your 
absence. Don’t leave a stone unturned. Your 
wives and children deserve your first and 
best consideration. Write to me, and I will 
supply you with answers to questions you 
may have about dependency benefits. Bear 
in mind, your wife is entitled to at least 
$50 a month, your first child to $12 a month, 
and each one of the others to $10 a month. 
Call on me for any zurther details. In case 
the departments do not respond immediately 
to your individual letters, get in touch with 
me here in Washington. I will help ycu. 
Thank you. 


Classification of Industries by War 
Manpower Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent edict of the War 
Manpower Commission ordering a pro- 
gram to classify industries as essential or 
nonessentia: to the war effort and na- 
tional welfare, and thereby to exercise 
blanket autaority over the Nation’s man- 
power, is another flagrant assumption 
of authority not specifically granted by 
Congress. 

Not only has Congress not granted the 
Executive such authority to make blan- 
ket classifications by industries or 
groups; legislation on the subject quite 
specifically provides that— 

No deferment from such training and 
service (as prescribed in the Selective Service 
Act) shall be made in the case of any indi- 
vidual, and no such deferment shall be made 
of individuals by occupational groups or of 
groups of individuals in any plant or insti- 
tution. (Pub. Law 625, 77th Cong. title II. 
June 23, 1942.) 


That passage repeats a clear denial of 
the Executive right to classify industries, 
groups, or even individual plants in any 
blanket manner; and certainly denies to 
the Executive the very approach which 
the Manpower Commission is attempting 
to take in classifying certain types of 
industry and business as nonessential. 
In fact, Congress has acted quite ex- 


plicitly in such grants of power over the 
individuals as it has given the Executive, 
and that power is all contained in the 
Selective Service Act. There, and there 
only, does the Executive derive such au- 
thority as it has over the individual citi- 
zen. And nothing, either explicit or im- 
plied, can be found in the act as a legal 
basis for the authority which the Man- 
power Commission now proposes to exer- 
cise over great groups and classes of 
people. 

Hence, completely without authority, 
the Executive is striking another devas- 
tating blow at thousands of American 
business enterprises which already are 
being overwhelmed in the unequal 
struggle to remain alive through the 
present emergency. In effect, this latest 
edict amounts to a specific warning to all 
persons not directly employed in some 
approved war industry to get out of their 
present jobs or be drafted into the armed 
services. The result ought to be obvious 
to anyone who gives the matter a mo- 
ment’s thought. It will not occur to 
many of the millions of men threatened 
that the Executive may be acting with- 
out legal authority in driving them out 
of their present jobs, and there will prob- 
ably be an early and general exodus from 
the so-called nonessential fields of enter- 
prise. Thousands of business activities, 
already suffering extreme labor short- 
ages, will find their difficulties suddenly 
multiplied. 

This latest move by the Manpower 
Commission is just one more in a long 
series of arbitrary Executive actions 
playing havoc in our civilian life without 
making any real and immediate contri- 
bution to our war effort. 


Build Ships, Yes—But Also Sink 
U-Boats—And Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement by 
Admiral Sir Percy Noble, which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1943. 

Bump Suies, Yes—But ALSO SINKE U-Boats— 
AND Now—Escort BOATS, AND MORE, AND 
Mort, HELD SOLUTION 

(By Admiral Sir Percy Noble, K. C. B.) 

Early in 1917 I was the executive officer— 
that is, commander a very large, very new, 
very fast, and very powerful ship called the 
Courageous, and one day while lying at anchor 
in our base in Scotland I received a signal 
to say that Admiral Sims, of the United States 
Navy, would like to visit the ship. My cap- 
tain was ashore, so I had the pleasure of 
welcoming Admiral Sims on board and show- 
ing him round. 

Just before he was going I asked him if I 
might ask one question—and the question 
was this: “You, sir, having just come over 
from the United States, probably have a very 
good, common-sense opinion as to who is win- 
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ning this war —spectators always see more of 
the game than the players therefore, wha do 
you think is winning this war?” Admiral 
Sims, after a moment's thought, replied very 
briefly, “If you cannot kill the submarine 
sinkings in the Atlantic, you will lose it.” 


SAME SITUATION TODAY 


As you know, America came into the war 
very shortly after that and joined us in fight- 
ing until victory came, but it gives me a very 
good excuse for enlarging upon what Admiral 
Sims said then in relation to the situation at 
the present day. 

The most important factor governing the 
conduct of the war today is shipping. Every 
new move in the war game means more ship- 
ping—shipping to Russia, to north Africa, to 
the United Kingdom, to the South Pacific, 
to mention some of the more important com- 
mitments. 

War nowadays is a grim and desperate busi- 
ness, and nowhere is it being waged under 
more difficult conditions and witi. more grim 
determination than in the battle of the sea 
lanes. No military barriers, such as moun- 
tains and rivers, confine it. 

Across the oceans sall the ships of the 
United Nations, carrying men, munitions, 
food, and supplies. It is of these ships and 
of the men who man them, and to whom 
the United Nations owe a debt, the magni- 
tude of which their peoples do not always 
seem to realize, that I speak of today. 

ROUT ENEMY ON SURFACE 


In 3% years of war the German surface 
ships have seldom dared to show themselves 
on the oceans. When they have, on rare 
occasions, they have been brought to battle 
and sunk, as in the case of the Bismarck and 
of the Graf Spee, or haye been chased back 
to their ports. And so the small but pow- 
erful navy that Germany possesses has con- 
fined its activities of late to operations from 
the Norwegian coast, under cover of the Luft- 
waffe, from where it seeks, without success, to 
stop our convoys to Russia. 

The task of these convoys and of those re- 
sponsible for their safe arrival to deliver aid 
to Russia is a heavy one. The route lies 
through 2,000 miles of the most inhospitable 
seas in the world.. In summer the. white 
nights in the Arctic give the convoys no res- 
pite from the heavy attacks of German air- 
craft and submarines. In the winter the 
nights are long and relieved only by the short 
gray twilight which passes for daylight in 
these latitudes. 

The ships edge their way along the edge of 
the ice pack in the teeth of great gales and 
mountainous seas, when the spray freezes 
into sheets of ice as it strikes, and life itself 
is hard to support in the intense cold. It is 
in these conditions the convoys are fought 
through to Russia. Ships are inevitably lost, 
but the great majority get through. 

But they got through only because of the 
gallantry and undaunted determination of 
the meh wht man the ships, men who sail 
in ammunition ships or in tankers full of 
aviation spirit, knowing full well that one 
bomb or torpedo may well result in their 
complete destruction, and men who fight 
their guns in the snow and the bitter cold 
on reeling icy decks, so that the enemy turns 
tail rather than press home his attack. 


BOIH SIDES LOSE HEAVILY 


And so the Germans have turned their 
efforts and their production to the war that 
goes on under the surface, and the battle of 
the Atlantic which has been in progress since 
the first day of the war, goes on day and 
night without ceasing. 

For the past 2 years I have been in com- 
mand of the western approaches to the Brit- 
ish Isles, charged with the conduct of the 
antisubmarine offensive, We cannot publish 
the lists of sinkings either of U-boats or of our 
own merchant ships, for to do so would be to 
give most valuable information to the enemy. 
I would like to emphasize that point. This 
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I can say, though, that the sinkings of each 
have been heavy. 

Have no doubt whatsoever on this point: 
It will take all our strength, all our resources, 
all our ingenuity, and all our determination 
to overcome this great danger. 

In peacetime the great bulk of the people 
of both our countries know little about ship- 
ping and the Navy's work generally. The 
military and air forces are something much 
more tangible because they work and live 
amongst the people on land. This is quite 
natural, but in wartime, knowledge by the 
people of the great part the sea plays is, 
in my opinion, most important. Lack of 
full realization of the fact that winning the 
war depends on sea power can lead us to 
disaster. By sea power I mean the safe and 
timely arrival of our convoys as well as the 
denial of the use of the sea to the enemy. 

THERE'S BUT ONE COURSE 


Unless we can beat the U-boats we are in 
danger of losing our sea power, and there is 
only one way to shorten this terrible con- 
flict. It is quite simply “beat the U-boat.” 

Do our people realize that the tanks, the 
guns, the airplanes which they fashion with 
their own hands, the products of the fields 
which they harvest with such care and effort, 
are daily being sunk on the high seas on 
their way to their own fighting men at the 
front? That every ship so lost prolongs the 
war, and that every one which arrives safely 
shortens it? That to bring the impact of 
our tremendous resources to bear on the 
enemy, every fighting man and every weapon 
has to be sent overseas? That Hitler's best 
weapon is just to prevent, by means of his 
U-boats, those men and those weapons reach- 
ing the fighting fronts? Because if they 
don't all I can say is this: That the sooner 
they do realize it the sooner we shall win 
this war.” 

There is no royal road to success in this 
matter. Nothing but blood, and sweat, and 
tears can achieve it. But there is one out- 
standing essential in which we all can help to 
win this war and the peace which will come 
after. It can be summed up in the one word, 
“cooperation ” 


SHIPS ALONE NOT ENOUGH 


It is not sufficient by itself to build more 
ships than the submarines sink. You can't 
replace crews like you can ships! Not only 
have we a very great deal of leeway to make 
up, but valuable cargoes go to the bottom 
with every ship sunk. 

The answer is to sink the submarine by 
escorts, more escorts, and yet more escorts, 
working in the closest cooperation with each 
other and with the air forces which hunt the 
submarine from the air. And yet again 
numbers of escorts are not themselves 
enough. They must be trained to work as a 
team, anticipating every move of the enemy 
and countering it with swift offensive action, 
for it is wrong to think of the battle of the 
Atlantic as defensive. No football team 
would take the field without practice and a 
full knowledge of the tactics of the game, 
trained to work with each other as a team. 

So it is with the war at sea, and as dive 
bombers are synchronized with infantry at- 
tacks, so must the work of the air patrols 
be synchronized with that of the escorts. 
Otherwise gaps are left in the line of defenses 
of which the enemy will take full advantage. 

If there is still need of an example to point 
the moral it is this: —The armada which sailed 
across the seas to the shores of north Africa 
was the biggest amphibious expedition in the 
history of war. It consisted of hundreds of 
ships of all kinds, and was escorted by the 
warships of the British and American Navies. 
Yet so good was the planning, so excellent the 
secrecy, and so close the cooperation, that of 
those hundreds of ships not one was lost be- 
fore the Mediterranean was entered, and only 
one before the ships cast anchor off the 
beaches. As an example of what can be 
achieved with adequate escort forces, it is 


unique. But if we can produce the ships and 
the aircraft, and train their crews in this 
deadly game of hunting the submarine, 
there is no reason why the exception I have 
given you should not become therule. In the 
past years we have met disasters by having 
too little, too late. This U-boat campaign 
cannot be beaten by too much, much too 
late. It has got to be plenty now. 


Asylum for Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Rrecorp I include the following state- 
ment made by me over station WNEW, 
Sunday, February 7, 1943: 


American tradition lists many noble names 
that sought refuge in our shores and became 
part of the American legend. George 
Washington’s grandfather was a political 
refugee. The fight for freedom of conscience 
led William Penn to the prisons of England 
from whence he fled to the New World. Tom 
Paine who dared pen The Rights of Man 
fled twice to this country, once from England 
and once from France in the days of the 
French Revolution and our own fight for in- 
dependence. Out of Ireland as religious 
refugees came the forebears of Woodrow Wil- 
son. And among the forty-eighters who fied 
the Prussian Junkers, then as men do now, 
were the fathers of Justice Brandeis and 
Adolph Ochs. My own grandfather came 
over with Carl Schurz in 1848. 

The fight for freedom continues through 
the ages, the upward struggle of mankind, 
and now, once again, refugees fleeing death 
and oppression seek asylum with the right to 
live, work, and pray. 

Under date of January 28, an all-party 
delegation in both Houses of the British 
Parliament appealed to the British Govern- 
ment to save the Jews from annihilation at 
the hands of Hitler and his satellites. It is 
very encouraging to note that Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden stated that conversations 
were progressing continually among the 
United Nations with a view “to expediting 
the victory and restoring liberty to the en- 
slaved peoples of Europe at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.” 

Measures were also formulated in a meet- 
ing of peers and members of the House of 
Commons with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
for the following purposes: 

1. Approach the German Government 
through the proper channels with the pro- 
posal that Jews under German control be 
allowed to leave. 

2. Announce that the British Government, 
its dominions and colonies and other Allied 
Nations, including the United States, will 
offer refuge to Jews. 

8. Provide facilities for transporting Jews. 

4. Encourage neutrals to help in receiving 
them. 

Deputy Prime Minister Attlee gives the 
encouraging statement in answer to the ques- 
tions asked by several members of the House 
of Commons, “that his Government is now 
working on certain practical proposals to aid 
Jewish refugees and that his Government 
intends to bring about an end to Hitler’s mass 
extermination of Jews.” 

It is hoped that all these good intentions 
will result in some international agreement 
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whereby Jewish and other refugees fleeing 
the Nazi scourge can find asylum, It is hoped 
also that the United States will not shirk its 
responsibility in this regard—its responsi- 
bility to common humanity. 

The world stands aghast at the massacre of 
a people whose only crime is that they are of 
the same race in which Christ and His 
apostles were born. 

The voice of America in international af- 
fairs is most potent. That voice should not 
be silent. In an attempt to hold back the 
flood tide of Nazi cruelties and atrocities 
against Jews, the matter cannot be tossed 
aside as is being done by some benighted ones 
that it is a Jewish question and, therefore, no 
affair of ours. That attitude was displayed in 
many countries now suffering under the Nazi 
heel. The Czech in self-deception said that, 
then the Poles, then the French, and what 
was a Jewish problem became a world prob- 
lem and western civilization now finds itself 
almost at the brink of destruction. 

The question might well be asked, How 
can we be of concrete help? 

Among other things, the administration 
can broadcast warnings by short wave to the 
people of Germany and Italy holding them 
and their leaders responsible for the atrocities 
visited upon the Jews and others. 

Political and financial aid might well be 
given by the United Nations to Jews and 
other victims who have succeeded in escap- 
ing the Nazis, A temporary “open door” 
might be attempted by Great Britain and the 
United States by way of giving temporary 
shelter as “visitors” at least to those escaping 
from Nazi-dominated territories. Requests, 
coupled with financial aid, can be made by 
the administrations of the neutral countries 
that they be liberal in granting passports or 
immigration visas. Such a visa could be made 
valid for, say, a short period of 2 years. Food, 
medicine, and clothing to succor the escapees 
could be given to neutral countries like Tur- 
key, Ireland, Switzerland, Sweden, and pan- 
American nations on the condition that they 
grant them asylum, 

Vichy-inspired decrees now operative in 
parts of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia must 
be summarily abrogated. There would be no 
purpose served either in military or political 
strategy in the maintenance of any of these 
restrictions. 

Both England and the United States must 
redefine their immigration policies. 

It is well in this connection to quote the 
resolution adopted by the Church Peace 
Union, comprised of clergymen and laymen, 
representing various religious denomina- 
tions: 

“We urge further that havens of refuge and 
asylum be provided in all the free countries 
of the world, including the United States, 
for such Jews as can be rescued from the 
hell of Fascist Europe. We urge that the 
United Nations give their immediate thought 
and attention to the possibilities of Palestine 
as a present place of refuge for some of the 
Jews now living in deadly peril. We recog- 
nize that Palestine as a homeland cannot 
solve all the problems of the Jews, but we 
urge that consideration be given to the policy 
of opening this country to increased immi- 
gration at the end of the war; thus permit- 
ting the persecuted either to settle in their 
former homes or ‘to reconstruct their lives 
in the ancient land of their fathers, We join 
all civilized mankind in a demand that in 
the post-war world there be established a 
political, economic, and social status for 
Jews and Judaism consistent with the re- 
quirement of decency and democracy; that 
Jews shall be free men; and that the Jewish 
tradition shall be free to fulfill itself.” 

Many protests have been made against the 
Nazis. We can protest to high Heaven. We 
can express horror at the Nazi cruelties, but 
such should be a prologue to the acts of real 
relief to follow. We in this country might 
set an example. Our immigration is limited 
to 150,000 a year. That number is divided 
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into national quotas. The British and Ger- 
man quotas comprise well nigh two-thirds 
thereof. Of the 65,000 Britons admissible 
each year, only 962 immigrants came in last 
year. Two hundred and forty-four came 
from Scotland and 36 came from Wales. The 
balance of the quota numbers for Great 
Britain went to waste. The German quota 
is 27,370. Less than 20 percent of this was 
used and more than 80 percent went to waste. 
Most victims of Nazi oppression hail from 
those countries that have pitifully small 
quotas. 

Note the annual quotas from the following 
countries: 

Belgium, 1,304; Estonia, 100; France, 3,086; 
Hungary, 869; Latvia, 236; Lithuania, 386; 
Poland, 6,524; Rumania, 377; Russia, 2,712. 
This includes European and Asiatic Russia. 

Significantly, if all the visas were granted 
for which applications had been made and 
are now pending, the total number of immi- 
grants would still be only 10 percent of our 
pre-war immigration quota. 

I would not increase the total quota for all 
nations. I would leave it at 150,000. I would 
simply rearrange the size of the quotas or 
rooms in the edifice of immigration. I would 
reduce somewhat the size of the room of 
Great Britain and the size of the room of Ger- 
many proportionately. I would make larger 
some of the other rooms, like the quotas from 
Rumania, Belgium, Hungary, Latvia, Poland, 
etc. 

Great Britain is a far greater offender than 
we are when it comes to the exclusion of 
immigrants, particularly Jews. Both the 
homeland and the commonwealths, the 
Crown colonies, and the mandated territories 
are hermetically sealed against refugees. 
Only a mere trickle goes into Palestine. 

The Commonwealth of South Africa has a 
population of 2,000,000 whites and 7,000,000 
blacks. It is one-half the size of the United 
States. Since 1938 practically no Jews have 
been permitted entrance. Australia, which is 
larger than the United States, has a popula- 
tion of 7,000,000. Its doors are closed. New 
Zealand has a population of 1,500,000. No 
Jew can enter. 

Chaim Weizmann in the January 1942 issue 
of Foreign Affairs states there is room in 
Palestine for 400,000 more Jewish families, 
making a total of 2,000,000 souls. 

Legal immigration, assured by the Mac- 
Donald White Paper of 1939, permits entrance 
of 75,000 Jews in a 5-year period. It is de- 
plorable that thus far only 45,000 immigra- 
tion certificates have been granted. 

It might be well for the allied and western 
nations to reach an agreement to accept 
yearly a reasonable number of refugees of all 
faiths, let us say, 10,000 for larger countries 
like Brazil and Canada, 7,500 for Mexico (es- 
pecially Lower California) and Argentina, 
5,000 for Venezuela, Chile, Egypt, Morocco, 
Algeria, ete. Jews in their asylum will have 
much to offer. For example, Jewish refugees 
in this country have added immeasurably to 
our economic worth. They have not sub- 
tracted; they have added to our wealth. It is 
interesting to note that the figures of the 
Foreign Property Control show that, exclusive 
of the capital of a few rich immigrants. a 
maximum of one and a half billion dollars has 
been brought in since 1933. In New York 
City these refugees have created scores of new 
industries It is reported by the Committee 
for Selected Studies that 150 immigrants have 
recently brought 150 new trades to the United 
States and are now making articles which 
were formerly imported, such as fine leather 
goods, gloves, perfumes, Karlsbad wafers, 
Viennese knitted goods. As a result of the 
establishment of glove manufacturing, we 
need no longer look to Europe for our supply 
of gloves. Diamond cutters have transferred 
their business, together with their special 
skills, from Belgium and Holland to the 
United States. All these businesses have 
given employment to Americans. 


It is interesting also to note that our great- 
est periods of prosperity have been the pe- 
riods of greatest immigration. Our periods 
of depression have been the periods of low- 
est immigration. Whenever we have had 
large mass immigration, the number of avail- 
able jobs has continuously increased and 
prosperity dawned upon us. With the de- 
cline of immigration there has always been 
the decline in business activity and economic 
stagnation. 

Remember, it was our immigrants who 
tunneled our mountains, built our subways, 
highways, and bridges, dug the coal and 
made our prairies rich farm land. They were 
the hewers of stone and carriers of water. 
They made America great. 

Then, there is also Alaska. A few years ago 
a plan was offered providing a refugee set- 
tlement there. The climate is not as cold as 
one would imagine. It has a population of 
72,524 as reported in the last census taken 
in October 1939 in an area of 586,400 square 
miles. Great opportunities are open for the 
development of the Territory. At its worst, 
it would be better than Poland or Rumania. 
It is worthy of investigation. Certainly, 
Alaska is rich, with its untold, untapped nat- 
ural resources. A reasonable number of refu- 
gees could easily be assimilated. 

It is disheartening and sorrowful to speak 
of Jews being shunted off in manner indi- 
cated, but we must be realistic—any port in 
the storm. 

Assuredly, at the peace conference table 
duly accredited representatives of the Jews 
and other refugees must be permitted places. 
The plea of the Jew in a post-war era must 
be recognized. His status must be well de- 
fined. Righteousness, decency, and democ- 
racy should be the guiding posts to the end 
that Jews may be freemen in the countries 
in which they live. They too must be ac- 
corded the four freedoms without let or 
hindrance. 

Enlightened minds must help alleviate the 
terrible conditions that may again arise to 
confront them. It is not only necessary to 
incorporate in any peace treaty the obliga- 
tions of nations to give the Jews equal rights 
with others, but some international police 
force must be devised to enforce these human 
rights accorded the Jews. Saving clauses 
have appeared in covenants heretofore, but 
they have been mere empty promises. Re- 
pudiation and evasion of these rights must 
be prevented. I repeat this must be so not 
only for Jews but for all minority peoples. 

The Jews returning to their homes in Cen- 
tral Europe (if homes remain unshattered) 
will find themselves still insecure. Disturbed 
economy of these countries ravaged by Hitler 
will indeed not be helpful to the Jews. They 
again may be the whipping boys and scape- 
goats. They will again be blamed for all the 
ills of the land. Must they always remain 
unwanted? As Dr. Philip S. Bernstein says 
in a current issue of the Nation. “They 
are driven about like the last dying leaves 
before the chill winds of winter.” 


Donation of Agricultural Scrap by Albert 
Stoessel of Ottumwa, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to bring to the attention of Congress 
and the country the fact that during the 
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drive for agricultural serap Mr. Albert 
Stoessel, 401 North Madison Street, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, has donated to the Govern- 
ment over 86 tons of scrap metal, which 
has been shipped to the mills for process- 
ing. This scrap was worth approxi- 
mately $1,000. Such generosity on the 
part of one individual in helping the war 
effort deserves commendation and the 
recognition of the country at large. 

Following is a copy of my letter to 
Mr. Stoessel: 

In connection with the scrap drive I have 
noted with considerable pride the generous 
contributions made throughout the 14 coun- 
ties of the Fourth Congressional District, but 
so far as I can learn no other one person was 
as generous as yourself in this great patriotic 
effort. Iam simply amazed at your ability to 
gather up 86 tons of scrap metal, which I 
understand is the amount you donated, and 
which was worth in the neighborhood of 
$1,000. My sincere congratulations to you. 


The United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. REE S 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
which was created more than 50 years 
ago, has done a good job in the control 
of livestock diseases as well as the in- 
spection of meats under the Federal meat 
inspection program. 

I am including as a part of my remarks, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 7, 
adopted by the Kansas State Senate, 
January 21, 1943, opposing the transfer 
of the Meat Inspection Division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry to the new 
Food Distribution Division. The resolu- 
tion is as follows: 


By an act of Congress the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry was created in 1884, 
under the direction of Dr. Solomon, The de- 
velopment and guidance of the Bureau has 
successfully brought about a disease-control 
program now operating under the direction 
of Dr. John R. Mohler, whose ability is rec- 
ognized throughout the world as a genius in 
the control of livestock diseases and his ad- 
ministration of the present Federal meat- 
inspection program. Under his direction 
foot-and-mouth disease has been eliminated 
from the United States and the occurrence 
of such diseases as Texas fever, cattle and 
sheep scab, tuberculosis, anthrax, black leg, 
hog cholera, malignant edema has either 
been minimized or practically eliminated in 
various sections of the United States. 
Through his endeavors Federal meat inspec- 
tion in the United States is recognized 
throughout the world and through his 
scrutiny and effective quarantine programs 
we have been able to keep out many of the 
infectious diseases of foreign countries that 
are of untold values to the livestock interests 
of this country as well as public health. 
Any curtailment of Dr. Mohler's authority 
could possibly bring about a serious menace 
to our livestock industry as well as to our 
meat food supply. The United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico are reported to be the only 
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three countries in the world today that are 
free of foot-and-mouth disease, which can be 
attributed directly to Dr. John R. Mohler’s 
meat-inspection program in cooperation with 
the governments of Mexico and Canada. 

Whereas we are advised that the meat-in- 
spection division of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry has by Executive order been trans- 
ferred from that bureau to the new Food Dis- 
tribution Division; and 

Whereas no Government agency has func- 
tioned more efficiently in the interest of the 
livestock industry than the Meat Inspection 
Division in correlation with field inspection 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry in the 
quarantine and control of animal diseases: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Kansas Legislature, That 
the Bureau of Animal Industry be restored to 
its full power as has existed since 1884, and 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to each of the Kansas United States Senators 
and to each of the Kansas Representatives in 
Congress. 


Surplus Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to what I consider to be a gruesome 
situation. I have been receiving infor- 
mation from a number of my constitu- 
ents to the effect that the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Division of the Agriculture 
Marketing Administration is distributing 
butter and other food products to schools 
whether they want or can use them or 
not, 
In the editorial, which is herewith in- 
serted, from the Bucyrus (Ohio) Tele- 
graph-Forum, it states that one of the 
schools in that section was given 100 
pounds of butter, that later that school 
was required to take another 50 pounds 
when it was not needed. 

I have a letter from one of my con- 
stituents in which he tells me of an in- 
stance where a rural school had been 
forced to accept 75 pounds of butter 
which the school did not want and did 
not need, and that the butter was finally 
used in frying hamburgers. The same 
party also informed me that last sum- 
mer a local relief distributing office in 
my district took about 150 hams out to 
the city dump and burned them because 
they had them left over, for if they had 
reported a surplus their allotment would 
have been reduced the next time and 
meanwhile the hams had spoiled. 

If these things are true, and I have no 
reason to doubt that they are, a crime of 
the first sort is being committed against 
the whole country. 

There is little doubt in my mind but 
that this is going on in all parts of the 
country. It is just what the people 
should expect under the terrible bureauc- 
racy that the New Deal has brought 
forth. Nor should we be at all surprised 
if the political planners bring this Na- 
tion to a state of starvation. There is 


no question in my mind that they are 
destroying America, 

There is only one way to destroy the 
cruel bureaucratic tactics that are sap- 
ping the life of our Nation. That is to 
destroy the bureaucracy itself, by which 
I mean abolish all such agencies as the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Division of 
the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion. 

The following editorial certainly goes 
to the root of the matter and I hope 
every Congressman can find time to 
read it: 


SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


If the distribution of so-called surplus 
commodities ever had a place in our economy 
that place ceased to exist the day this coun- 
try began its arms program long ago. Yet 
surplus commodities are still being handed 
out free in these days of the biggest indus- 
trial boom in all American history. Of par- 
ticular disgust is the distribution of butter 
at a time when thousands of housewives are 
tramping the streets from one store to an- 
other trying to buy a pound or half a pound 
at a time. And the Government is handing 
it out “free” to rural schools; handing it out 
in lots beyond the schools’ ability to use it; 
handing it out where there is the means of 
securing it by purchase. 

The December distribution report for 
Crawford County shows that dry milk, canned 
milk (also being rationed to all of us), 
canned pork and beans, cheese (about to be 
rationed), apples, and grapefruit juice were 
handed out during the month. Defending 
the distribution d December of 231 
pounds of butter, Local Distributor R. L. 
Hertzer said that the butter is butter that 
has been in cold storage since the 1939 mar- 
ket. The people will hardly accept this as a 
reason why this cold-storage butter cannot 
be released to retail stores for their purchase 
instead of being handed out “free.” 

If ever there was a time in this country's 
history that every man can have a job if he 
wants it, itis today. And if ever in American 
history there was a time when there should 
be no need of the Government paying big 
salaries to maintain surplus commodity dis- 
tributors and offices, it is now. And, further, 
if ever there was a time when there is no 
need to make such distribution on such a 
wholesale scale, it is now. 

An instance is reported at one Crawford 
County school which was given 100 pounds 
of butter. Later this school was required to 
take another 50 pounds when it was not 
needed, according to most reliable authority. 
If the New Dealers who haven't yet learned 
that the country is financially imperilled by 
the war on top of their 10 years of waste- 
fulness are so hard up to get rid of butter 
that they have to ask schools to accept it, 
then they might try putting it on the market 
and see how long it lasts under the honest- 
purchase plan of America's housewives. 

There are still poor people in this country. 
No one denies that. There always have been 
and there always will be, but there are not 
so many that the Government needs to main- 
tain a surplus commodity division here. As 
a people we cared for these unfortunates be- 
fore Franklin Roosevelt ard his spenders 
were known outside of Tammany Hall, and 
we can do it again at a far less pér capita 
cost to us than we are going to have to pay 
for the surplus commodity, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, and all the rest of the “planned 
economy” that put us in financial peril long 
before there was a thought of war. Today 
we are being told that we must dig and dig 
for taxes because war costs money. Sure, 
war costs money, and Mr. and Mrs. America 
stands ready to pay the bill to hasten the 
day when their sons will no longer face bul- 
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lets, but the war is not the sole reason for 
the taxation which is threatening our indi- 
vidual security today. Surplus commodities 
is one of these causes. It should be discon- 
tinued overnight. 

Such a halfbaked program at a time like 
this is not a reflection upon local agencies. 
They are hired to do a job. It is another 
New Deal insult that we lack “he intelligence 
to believe that products rationed to all of us 
should be handed out “free” to some of us. 
It is even an insult to the intelligence of 
those who receive these goods. The, are told 
it is “free,” but they, along with the rest of 
us, are going to pay and the price is likely to 
be $100 a pound for butter—in taxes. 


Through the Wringer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Northern Virginia Daily, of 
Strasburg, Va.: 

THROUGH THE WRINGER 

It is difficult to follow the arguments of 
those Members of Congress, public officials, 
and Treasury experts who insist that the 
taxpayers of the Nation must be squeezed 
through the wringer to the tune of 2 years’ 
income taxes in 1 year in order to place tax 
payments on a current basis. It is not merely 
the fact that this heavy drain on the re- 
sources of small-income people will work a 
great hardship on this class of taxpayers. 
That is baa enough. But such pyramiding 
of taxes will impress the average citizen as 
the manifestation of a disposition on the part 
of his Government to take advantage of him 
and strip him of every spare dollar he can 
earn or berrow. 

Speaking before the House Ways and 
Means Committee yesterday, Representative 
Crawrorp, of Michigan, condemned the Ruml 
plan and oracularly exclaimed: “To me it is 
almost economic blasphemy to advocate that 
there be no Federal tax assessed and col- 
lected against the $115,000,000,000 of net in- 
come in 1942, this especially ir view of the. 
fact that such a large percentage of it came 
out of deficit financing.” And Chairman 
DovucutTon, of the committee, challenged 
Ruml's assertion that the idea would improve 
the financial well-being of the Government 
and told the plan's sponsor to “sell that to 
all business people and have them cancel 
debts by their customers.” 

Exploding this myth that the Government 
would lose a year’s revenue, Mr. Rum] said: 

“Notice that we shall go along paying our 
income taxes as we have done before, only 
they will be on a current basis. The Treas- 
ury will also go along getting its revenue. 
The only difference is that when a taxpayer 
dies or ceases to receive income, he will not 
owe income tax as he does under the present 
system. Reduction of tax payment by the 
taxpayer as a result of setting the tax clock 
ahead occurs only at some future date, when 
and as the taxpayer's income ceases or de- 
clines. For those in the upper brackets, it will 
make much less practical difference than 
might appear. * * * As long as they have 
income they continue to pay their taxes, and 
when they die the previous year's income is 
subject to estate taxes in the higher 
brackets.” 
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Representative ROBERTSON, of this congres- 
sional district, proposes to erase the 1942 
obligations for about 90 percent of the tax- 
payers, that is for those in the lower brack- 
ets, and to reduce obligations for the other 
10 percent by canceling the 6 percent nor- 
mal and first-bracket surtax of 13 percent, 
this affecting the first $2,000 of net taxable 
income, His plan also embodies a with- 
holding levy” to be deducted from income 
at its source, the proceeds from which will 
constitute a sort of sinking fund from which 
the current taxes will be deducted when the 
return is filed. Whatever balance remains 
is rebatable to the taxpayer. Another plan 
put forward by Chairman DoucHTon would 
tax 1942 incomes on the basis of 1941 rates 
and exemptions. 

Major Robertson has taken the basic fea- 
ture of the Rum] plan—relief of the taxpayer 
from the burden of having to pay 2 years’ 
income taxes in 1 year—and has put the 
proposal on a more practical basis than was 
embodied in the Ruml plan. The proposal 
of Representative DoucnTon to revert to 1941 
rates and exemptions for 1942 taxes would 
serve to reduce the amount of 1942 income 
taxes to be paid, but would still leave the tax- 
payer saddled with 2 years’ taxes in 1. No 
patriotic citizen wants to escape or evade 
reasonable taxation, but the average person 
is apt to regard such double taxation as an 
unreasonable and unwarranted burden. We 
believe the Robertson plan offers the fairest 
and most practical approach to the problem 
of putting taxes on a current basis. 


Appeals for Additional Mileage and 
Gasoline Allotments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSFTTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday February 8, 1943 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein a letter received from John L. 
Rogers, Director of Division of Motor 
Transport, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, containing information of interest 
to many persons throughout the United 
States: 

OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT, 

January 26, 1943. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I wish to acknowl- 
edge your letter under date of January 14, 
1943, addressed to Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, 
to which was attached a letter from your 
constituent, Mr. Charles F. Adams, 101 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass., together with news- 
paper clippings and appeal forms. 

Mr. Adams makes particular reference to 
the application form used for the Certificate 
of War Necessity and appeal forms to be used 
in making an appeal for additional mileage 
and gasoline allotment. 

I can well appreciate that there were a 
number of things in connection with the is- 
suance cf the certificate which did not meet 
with the approval of those to whom they 
were issued; however, let me state that the 
limited amount of time available to prepare 
for the Certificate of War Necessity program 
was a governing factor in the preparation, 
printing, and distribution of applications to 
©pproximately three and one-half million op- 


erators of commercial type motor vehicles, 
including farmers. 

Members of my staff here are formulat- 
ing what might be termed “simplified forms,” 
e. g., forms that are more applicable to 
specific vehicle operations. In the case of 
trucks owned and operated by farmers, we 
requested and are receiving the assistance 
and cooperation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the national farm or- 
ganizations, and others who have knowledge 
of farming operations, 

Prior to the foregoing, forms of a “reminder 
nature” pertaining to farm trucks were for- 
mulated by my office and the United States 
Department of Agriculture which have been, 
and at this writing, are being used by the 
county farm transportation committees as 
a basis for disclosing essential needs of each 
farm truck operation. ’ 

If any farmer feels that the allowances of 
maximum mileage or motor-fuel allotments 
are not sufficient to conduct essential opera- 
tions, he may ask his county farm transpor- 
tation committee, which is a part of the 
United States Department of Agricuiture 
county war board, for an adjustment to his 
certificate of war necessity. 

Upon review of the individual case the 
county farm transportation committee may 
recommend to the district office of the Office 
of Defense Transportation that certain ad- 
justments are necessary. All district offices 
of the Office of Defense Transportation have 
been instructed to accept such recommen- 
dation, unless they contain obvious errors, 
and if such occurs, the Office of Defense 
Transportation district manager will contact 
the county farm transportation committee, 
which eliminates any bother to the farmer. 

If information comes to the attention of 
the county farm transportation committee 
disclosing facts that a farmer has been 
allotted excessive mileage or motor fuel, it 
is the duty of the committee to recommend 
adjustments be made to each certificate of 
war necessity, and the district manager of 
the Office of Defense Transportation will 
accept such recommendations in a like man- 
ner as outlined above. 

If I may be of further service to you, do 
not hesitate to call on me. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN L. ROGERS, 
Director, Division of Motor Transport. 


Antiracketeering Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, on the bed- 
rock principle that crime is crime, no 
matter who commits it, and robbery is 
robbery whether or not the perpetrator 
has a union card in his pocket, I wrote 
and introduced H. R. 653. 

Extensive hearings were held on the 
same bill last year. These hearings are 
printed and are available to all Members 
of the House. 

This bill was reported favorably by the 
Committee on the Judiciary both last 
year and this. 

The protection of interstate commerce 
from obstruction by robbery or extortion 
is one of the plain duties of Congress. 
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Under unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks, I am including 
a few of the editorials and an article that 
appeared recently in the press of the 
Nation’s Capital: 


From the Washington Post of January 29, 
1943] 


ANTIRACKETEERING BILL 


The House Judiciary Committee has acted 
with commendable dispatch to report out a 
bill correcting the Supreme Court's blunder in 
interpreting the Antiracketeering Act. That 
the committee would urge the adoption of 
some such bill was taken for granted. Exten- 
sive hearings on the proposal were conducted 
last year, and the bill reported out by the 
committee would probably have been adopted 
if it had not been blocked in the House Rules 
Committee. This time the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has gotten an earlier start. If the 
Rules Committee should again interpose ob- 
jections, the measure could doubtless be car- 
ried to the floor, where it appears certain of 
passage. 

Actually the statute enacted-in 1934 was 
intended to punish any sort of racketeer who 
preys upon interstate commerce. Members 
of the House Judiciary Committee, which 
gave the bill its final form, have since indi- 
cated their intention to penalize racketeers 
in industry and labor alike, while safeguard- 
ing the legitimate activities of labor unions. 
But the Supreme Court interpreted the meas- 
ure as granting immunity to sluggers who 
collected fees from truck drivers entering 
New York. It seemed to regard extortion, 
violence, and the beatings of nonunion drivers 
as legitimate union activities. 

Congress has already waited too long to 
correct that gross misinterpretation of its 
will. We hope that correction will be simple 
and forthright. For that reason it is disap- 
pointing to see that the Judiciary Committee 
has amended its bill so that it would be ef- 
fective only in wartime. It is important, of 
course, to eliminate this despicable threat to 
the free movement of interstate commerce 
during the war. But it is no less desirable 
that the enforcement of law against extortion 
and violence in legitimate commerce between 
the States be carried over into peacetime. 
Racketeering is racketeering in either peace 
or war and Congress should have no hesita- 
tion in recognizing it as such. 


[From the Washington News of January 30, 


LABOR NEEDS THIS LAW 


There is some reason to hope that Congress 
may soon take the Supreme Court's pointed 
hint and pass a law 0 subject racketeering 
labor unions to the penalties of the Federal 
antiracketeering statutes. 

The Hobbs bill for that purpose has been 
approved by an overwhelming vote of the 
House Judiciary Committee. The same bill 
was reported out last year, but administra- 
tion opposition sidetrackec it. This time it 
has a better chance. 

The necessity for this proposed law grows 
out of a Supreme Court decision 2 years ago. 
Union teamsters had been waylaying trucks 
as they entered New York City, using intimi- 
dation and violence to make the truckers pay 
a day's wages to union drivers whose services 
were neither wanted nor needed. In some 
cases the union drivers refused to do any 
work after receiving their tribute. The facts 
were proved in lower courts. But the Su- 
preme Court held, in effect, that Congress had 
not intended Federal laws to stop or punish 
such conduct by labor organizations and 
their members. Chief Justice Stone dissent- 
ed vigorously and spoke of ‘common-law rob- 
bery.” Justice Byrnes wrote the majority 
opinion, but added that such conduct was 
“not beyond the reach of Federal legislative 
control.” \ 
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We have never believed that Mr. Byrnes 
and his colleagues read the intent of Congress 
rightly. But many months have passed and 
Congress has not accepted his plain invita- 
tion to write its real intent into unmistak- 
able law. We hcpe it will do so now. 

Passage of this bill would be a service to 
all honest members of unions. They cer- 
tainly do not believe that racketeering should 
be a protected right of labor. 

We believe that other union interferences 
With interstate commerce, designed to extort 
unearned tribute from the public and not 
to further the legitimate aims of labor or- 
ganization, should be punishable under the 
Federal antitrust laws. The Supreme Court, 
in other decisions, has held they are not. 
Representative Monroney, of Oklahoma, has 
a bill to correct those decisions, and the 
Judiciary Committee should act also on the 
Monroney bill. 


[From the Washington Star of February 1, 
1943] 


RACKETEERING ISSUE 


Nine years after it presumably had dis- 
posed of the issue, Congress once again is 
faced with the question whether racketeering 
in the guise of labor activity should be given 
any special exemption under the law. A 
so-called antiracketeering statute, designed 
to clean up a variety of rackets disrupting 
interstate commerce, was passed in 1934. But 
when this measure at last found its way 
to the Supreme Court a year ago that tri- 
bunal rules that Congress had not intended 
to include unions within the scope of the 
statute. 

The majority decision, delivered by Justice 
Byrnes, now Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, provoked a sharp dissent from Chief 
Justice Stone. It was shown that members 
of the Teamsters Union had been waylaying 
trucks eoming into New York and extorting 
sums of money equivalent to union wages 
from the drivers by beating or threatening 
to beat them. In some cases the union men 
offered to drive the trucks within the city; 
in others they simply took the money and 
disappeared. For the Court to condone such 
practices, the Chief Justice said, would be to 
sanction what was plain robbery at common 
law. But the Court did sanction it, on the 
theory that Congress, in passing the law, had 
intended to exclude unions from its scope. 

To overcome the effect of this decision 
Representative Hopss of Alabama has intro- 
duced an amended antiracketeering bill, and 
the House Judiciary Committee has reported 
it favorably. This brings the question 
squarely before Congress. Most union 
spokesmen are opposing the measure, but 
their opposition is based on the untenable 
contention that it is not possible to wipe 
out vicious racketeering which masquerades 
as union activity without also stifling legiti- 
mate labor aspirations. Certainly it should 
be relatively simple to show that a distinc- 
tion can be drawn between proper labor 
practices and outright rackets. If this is 
done labor will benefit no less than the 
country as a whole. 


[From the Washington Post of February 1, 
1943] 


Morray CALLS Racket BILL STAB AT Lanon 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
CHIEF DEMANDS CONGRESS LEADERS ORDER 
HEARINGS 
President Philip Murray of the Congress of 

Industrial Organizations yesterday assailed 

bitterly the Hobbs labor “antiracketeering” 

bill reported to the House by the Judiciary 

Committee Thursday, as a direct attack upon 

legitimate labor. 

In letters to Speaker of the House Sam 

RAYBURN (Democrat) of Texas, Rules Com- 

mittee Chairman ADOLPH J. SaBATH Demo- 


crat), of Illinois, Representative Jon W. 
McCormack (Democrat), of Massachusetts, 
House majority leader, and Representative 
JosEePH W. Martin (Republican), of Massa- 
chusetts, House minority leader, Murray de- 
manded that the bill be referred back to com- 
mittee for appropriate hearings. i 

No hearings were held by the committee 
of thè new Congress on the measure, intro- 
duced last year by Representative SAM HOBBS 
(Democrat), of Alabama, though extensive 
hearings at which both the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor voiced strong opposition, 
were held last fall. The measure was ap- 
proved at that time by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but did not reach a vote on the floor. 

It proposes to subject labor unions to pro- 
visions and penalties of the Antiracketeering 
Act of 1934. Anyone, including union offi- 
cials or members, convicted of interference 
by violation or intimidation with interstate 
or foreign commerce movements, would be 
subject to maximum penalties of 20 years’ 
imprisonment, a fine of $10,000, or both. 

“The bill poses as a curb on racketeering,” 
Murray wrote. “The simple truth is that 
there is a Federal antiracketeering law now 
on the statute books, and there are State 
laws more than adequate to deal with any 
form of truly criminal conduct. 

“The authors of the Hobbs bill are seeking 
action merely to eliminate present language 
protecting legitimate labor activities and to 
insert language such as has been used by 
antilabor courts in decades past to outlaw 
the very existence of organizations of work- 
ingmen and women. 

“Today over 60,000,000 American workers 
are being called upon to make, and are mak- 
ing, gigantic contributions to the promotion 
of our war effort, in the armed forces and on 
the production front. In the name of the 
Nation, to whose defense we have all dedi- 
cated our lives, I urge that you make this 
truly a victory Congress by refusing any sup- 
port to legislation which serves private in- 
terest and attacks the structure of our na- 
tional morale. 

“Certainly so dangerous a measure as the 
Hobbs bill merits better-advised action than 
a report adopted in haste and secrecy by a 
committee of which the bill’s author is a 
member. I trust that you will take all neces- 
sary action at least to return the bill for 
appropriate hearing.” 


[From the Washington Post of February 2, 
1943] 
AIMED AT ROBBERY 


We find it impossible to follow the reason- 
ing of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions President Murray’s protest against the 
Hobbs bill which was favorably reported to 
the House last week by that body's Judiciary 
Committee. Mr. Murray’s most specific re- 
quest is that the bill be returned to the 
committee for “appropriate” hearings. But 
extensive hearings on the measure were held 
last year at which the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations was amply represented. Those 
hearings brought forth abundant racketeer- 
ing which the Hobbs bill is designed to curb. 

Mr. Murray rightly says that there is now 
a Federal antiracketeering law on the statute 
books, But he is well aware of the fact that 
the Supreme Court scuttled that law so far 
as racketeering by union men is concerned. 
It is nonsense to pretend that this measure 
designed to correct the Court’s mistake 
would obstruct any legitimate activities of 
organized labor. The heart of the bill is 
this simple sentence: “Whoever in any way 
or degree obstructs, delays, or affects com- 
merce, or the movement of any article or 
commodity in commerce, by robbery or extor- 
tion, shall be guilty of a felony.” 

Nothing whatever in the bili discriminates 
against labor unions, It is aimed solely at 
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robbers and extortioners. Should robbery 
and extortion be committed under the cloak 
of unionism, of course, punishment would be 
meted out mo less than if those crimes had 
been committed by employers, or brokers, or 
any other groups. For labor leaders to pro- 
test against penalties for robbery and extor- 
tion that would apply to everyone alike is 
equivalent to seeking special immunity for 
sluggers and racketeers who happen to hold 
union cards. Apparently Mr. Murray has 
used snap judgment. We cannot believe in 
any event that he intends to inform Con- 
gress that the practice of robbery and extor- 
tion are a part of labor's legitimate activities, 
When we commented on the Hobbs bill in 
these columns the other day we erroneously 
assumed that the bill had been amended to 
restrict its penalties for racketeering to the 
duration of the war. The section which 
would remain in force only for the duration 
is a safeguard against interference with the 
movement of troops, munitions, etc. Those 
provisions were in force during the last war 
and have been revived at the suggestion of 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director of Defense 
Transportation. We are pleased to see that 
the penalties for obstruction of interstate 
commerce by means of robbery and extortion 
would be made permanent. In our opinion, 
organized labor would be wise to support this 
bill as a means of clearing its skirts of the 
racketeering fringe which now tends to bring 
disrepute upon the labor movement. 


Marketing, Transportation, and Distribu- 
tion of Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 12 memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to authorize the 
Committee on Agriculture to make a 
study and investigation of marketing, 
transportation, and distribution of farm 
products. This resolution was adopted by 
the Fiftieth General Assembly of Iowa 
now in session at Des Moines, Iowa: 


Whereas with the increasing demands on 
the farmers of the United States to meet the 
food -equirements of our fighting men and 
lend-lease commitments, at the same time 
assuring the people of tiie United States of 
the proper amount of foodstuffs, it is essen- 
tial for the war effort and the well-being of 
our people that a study be made of the com- 
plicated problems of marketing, transporta- 
tion, and distribution of farm products; and 

Whereas farm products should be properly 
graded. and distributed woen and where 
needed and immediate steps should be taken 
for a coordination of efforts and the adopt- 
ing of a comprehensive and workable plan 
in betterment of the inverests of the pro- 
ducing farmer and the consumer; and 

Whereas House Resolution 38 has been in- 
troduced in Congress providing for the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to make a study and 
investigation’ of marketing, transportation, 
and distribution of farm products, which 
study and investigation are imperative at 
this time: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring) That the Iowa 
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Legislature urges Congress of the United 
States to enact House Resolution 38. 

That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the Senate aud the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives of Con- 
gress, and to the Iowa Members in the Senate 
and House of Representatives of Congress. 


Civilian Selective War Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


OF NEW xORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following bill, intro- 
duced by me today: 

Be it enacted, etc. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY AND INTENT OF 
CONGRESS 


Sxcrion 1. (a) The Congress hereby de- 
clares that in view of the critical nature of 
the present war and in justice to those in 
the armed forces of the United States, it is 
necessary to provide further for the compre- 
hensive, orderly, and effective mobilization 
of the manpower and womanpower of the 
Nation in support of the war effort. 

(b) The Congress further declares as the 
general principle governing such mobiliza- 
tion that an obligation rests upon every per- 
son, subject to necessary and appropriate ex- 
ceptions as herein defined or authorized, to 
render such personal service in aid of the war 
effort as he or she may be deemed best fitted 
to perform. 

(c) The Congress further declares that 
there is no intention by this act to modify, 
reaffirm, or otherwise affect existing laws re- 
lating to maximum hours, minimum wages, 
overtime pay, or collective bargaining, or re- 
lating to mediation, arbitration, or other 
procedures for the settlement of any labor 
controversies or questions, the intention being 
that if and when any such subjects are dealt 
with by the Congress this shall be done by 
other legislation; and that nothing in this 
act shall be otherwise construed. 

(d) The Congress further declares that 
there is no intention by this act to affect the 
integrity of the Selective Service System 
created under the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended; and that 
nothing in this act shall be otherwise con- 
strued. 

LIABILITY FOR NATIONAL SERVICE 


Sec. 2. (a) In order to provide for an ade- 
quate supply of workers in war industries 
and agriculture, and in other occupations, 
activities, and employments which the Presi- 
dent shall from time to time determine to be 
essential to the effective prosecution of the 
war, and in order to maintain a proper bal- 
ance between such workers and persons in 
the armed forces of the United States and 
among such workers themselves, each regis- 
trant and each person required to be regis- 
tered under the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, and every 
woman residing in the United States between 
the ages of 18 and 50 at the time fixed for 
her registration under the provisions of this 
act, except as hereinafter provided, shall be 
liable to contribute by personal service to the 
war effort in a noncombatant capacity, ac- 
cording to his or her abilities, and as selected 
in accordance with the terms of this act and 
regulations prescribed by the President there- 


under: Provided, That no service under this 
act shall be required from any of the follow- 
ing: (1) Persons relieved from liability for 
training and service under section 5 (a) of 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended; (2) commissioned officers, 
warrant officers, pay clerks, and enlisted men 
of the land and naval forces of the United 
States (including the Army of the United 
States); (3) commissioned officers, warrant 
officers, pay clerks, and enlisted personnel of 
the Women's Army Auxiliary Corps, the Army 
Nurse Corps, the Navy Nurse Corps, the 
WAVES, the MARINES, and the SPARS; (4) 
persons serving in the Women's Auxiliary 
Ferrying Service; (5) persons deferred from 
training and service under section 5 (c) (1) 
or exempted from training and service under 
section 5 (d) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended; (6) any 
woman who has living with her and under 
her care either a child or children under 18 
years of age, or one or more other persons 
who, on account of illness or advanced age, 
need her personal care; (7) any woman while 
she is pregnant, as certified by a duly licensed 
physician; (8) any person who is an officer 
or employee of any State or of any political 
subdivision thereof, or of any corporate in- 
strumentality or agency of any State or polit- 
ical subdivision thereof, unless the Governor 
of the State in which such person is an officer 
or employee consents in writing to service 
under this act on the part of such person; or 
(9) any officer or employee of a corporate in- 
strumentality or agency of two or more States 
or political subdivisions thereof, unless the 
Governors of the States concerned consent in 
writing to service under this act on the part 
of such officer or employee. 

(b) No exception from registration and no 
exemption or deferment from service under 
this act shall continue after the cause there- 
for ceases to exist. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “between the ages of 18 and 50” shall 
refer to women who have attained the eight- 
eenth anniversary of the day of their birth 
and who have not attained the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the day of their birth. 

METHOD OF SELECTION OF WORKERS; RESPECTIVE 

FUNCTIONS OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE SELEC- 

TIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Sec. 3. (a) The Selective Service System, 
created under the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, shall be 
utilized as the agency to register and classify 
those persons who are liable for service under 
section 2 of this act and who are not already 
so registered and classified, and to select as 
hereinafter provided those to be assigned for 
such service if and to the extent that it be- 
comes necessary to make such selection: 
Provided, That in order to aid the local 
boards of the Selective Service System in 
performing the additional duties required of 
them under this act, the President may 
assign to such local boards, in an advisory 
capacity, representatives of such other agen- 
cies of the Government as he may deem 
advisable. 

(b) Whenever the President shall deter- 
mine that additional workers are needed in 
any war industry, in agriculture, or in other 
occupations, activities, or employments es- 
sential to the effective prosecution of the 
war, he shall by proclamation specify the 
numbers of such workers and the purposes 
for which they are needed. The President 
shall thereupon, if he deems it practicable 
without impairing or delaying the war effort, 
issue through the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, a call or calls for 
volunteers, specifying the number of persons 
required, their qualifications, and, so far as 
practicable, the places where their work 
would be performed, and asking that quali- 
fied men and women volunteer their services 
within a specified time or times; and if and 
to the extent that the President shall deem 
it practicable, such calls for yolunteers shall 
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be issued before action is taken to obtain 
workers through the selective service process 
provided for by this act. 

(c) If the President shall not deem it prac- 
ticable to issue such a call or calls for vol- 
unteers, or if, after having issued such a call 
or calls, the required numbers of qualified. 
persons have not volunteered their services 
within the time or times specified, the Presi- 
dent, either directly, or through the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, shall di- 
rect the Selective Service System created 
under the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended, to supply the required 
numbers of persons from those who are liable 
for service under section 2 of this act. The 
President shall also specify the quotas to be 
supplied, the qualifications desired in the 
persons to be selected, and, so far as prac- 
ticable, the places to which the persons 
selected wili be assigned. Thereupon the 
Selective Service System, through the local 
boards established under that system, shall 
proceed to select the required workers in the 
numbers, and, so far as practicable, with the 
qualifications, specified by the President. 
Such selection shall be made in a careful 
and impartial manner, and the decisions of 
such local boards shall be subject to appeal 
as in other cases to the appeal boards and 
agencies of appeal established under section 
10 (a) (2) of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended. 


REGULATIONS; AUTHORITY OF THE PRESIDENT; 
ASSIGNMENT OF WORKERS 


Sec. 4. The President is authorized, either 
directly or through the chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission— 

(a) to prescribe the necessary regulations 
to carry out in an impartial manner the pro- 
visions of this act, such regulations to in- 
clude appropriute provisions for the registra- 
tion and adequate occupational classification 
of all persons who are liable for service under 
section 2 of this act and who have not been 
so classified under the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, or otherwise; 

(b) in accordance with such regulations, to 
assign volunteers who have responded to a 
call under this act, and persons selected for 
service under this act by the local boards pur- 
suant to section 3, to such noncombatant 
service in aid of the war effort as the Presi- 
dent deems necessary to the successful prose- 
cution of the war, including the production 
of war materials of every sort, transportation 
and agriculture, and training for the per- 
formance of all such work, at such times and 
in such numbers as the President may de- 
termine: Provided, That in making assign- 
ments to work under this act, due regard 
shall be had to assigning men or women to 
service in or near their home communities: 
Provided further, That no person shall be 
assigned to work under the provisions of this 
act at a location where reasonably suitable 
housing accommodations for such person and 
his or her immediate family are not avail- 
able: Provided further, That whenever nec- 
essary, and so far as it is practicable to do 
so, persons assigned to service under this 
act (including accepted volunteers) shall, 
prior to such assignment, be given an oppor- 
tunity of receiving aptitude tests and inten- 
sive training for the purpose of efficiency al- 
locating them in places where they may ren- 
der the most useful service and of redirect- 
ing or stepping up their skills in order that 
they may be competent for the tasks which 
they are to perform: Provided further, That 
every person assigned to service under this 
act (including every accepted volunteer) 
shall receive the compensation and work the 
hours applicable to the kind of work which 
he or she is required to perform in the place 
of employment to which he or she is assigned. 

(c) in accordance with such regulations, 
to provide for the deferment from such serv- 
ice of those men and women whose con- 
tinued service in any office under the United 
States or any Territory, or the District of 
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Columbia, or whose continued employment 
in any occupation or activity is found by 
the selective service local boards, subject to 
appeal to the appeal boards and agencies of 
appeal established under section 10 (a) (2) 
of the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, to be necessary to the 
maintenance of the national health, safety, 
or interest: Provided, That the President is 
authorized, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, to provide for the deferment from 
service under this act of (1) persons found 
by the selective service local boards, subject 
to appeal as above provided, to be unfit fr 
such service by reason of physical, mental, or 
moral deficiencies or defects, and (2) persons 
with t to whom such local boards find, 
subject to appeal as above provided, that 
such service would result in extreme hard- 
ship; 

(d) in accordance with such regulations, 
to provide the necessary traveling expenses 
and subsistence allowances during travel and 
until commencement of work of persons (in- 
cluding accepted volunteers) assigned under 
this act to service or to training in a locality 
other than that of their residence, and, when 
necessary, during their return therefrom, 
and, in accordance with such regulations, to 
provide transportation for the dependents 
and household effects of such persons: Pro- 
vided, That such traveling expenses and al- 
lowances shall be computed in the same 
manner and on the same basis as those now 
or hereafter provided by law for members 
of the armed forces of the United States; 

(e) in accordance with such regulations, 
to provide for the occupational training at 
Government expense of persons volunteering 
or selected for service under this act, and to 
pay reasonable compensation to trainees dur- 
ing the continuance of such training; and 

(f) im accordance with such regulations, 
to provide for the orderly and effective allo- 
cation of workers (including those employed 
or in process of training on the date of enact- 
ment of this act) to the particular occupa- 
tions deemed by the President to be essential 
to the war effort, and to the particular in- 
dustries or areas in which the President finds 
that there is a shortage or a threatened 
shortage of manpower or womanpower, in 
order that such workers will be available 
where they are most needed and also for 
the purpose of preventing the “pirating” and 
the “hoarding” of labor by employers. 

REEMPLOYMENT; SENIORITY RIGHTS 


Sec. 6. Any person assigned to service un- 
der this act (including any accepted volun- 
teer) who relinquishes regular employment 
to undertake such service, shall upon applica- 
tion to his or her employer within 40 days 
after the termination of such service, if such 
service terminates while this act is in effect, 
or within 40 days after the expiration of this 
act, if such service terminates after the ex- 
piration of this act, be entitled to be restored 
to his former position, or to a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay, unless the em- 
ployers circumstances have so changed as to 
make such restoration impossible or un- 
reasonable: Provided, That if such person 
was in the employ of any State or political 
subdivision thereof, it is hereby declared to 
be the sense of the Congress that such person 
should be restored to such position, or to a 
position of like seniority, status, and pay. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 6. The Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission shall administer this act 
and shall have general responsibility, subject 
to the authority of the President and the pro- 
visions of this act, for all aspects of the 
mobilization of manpower and womanpower 
for service under this act. 

PENALTIES 


Sec. 7. Any person who refuses or know- 
ingly fails to comply with any lawful order 
issued under the provisions of this act, or 
with any lawful regulation promulgated there- 


under, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 

fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 

not more than 6 months, or both. 

PROTECTION IN EVENT OF INVALIDITY; PARTIAL 
INVALIDITY 

Src. 8. (a) The modification, withdrawal, 
or determination of invalidity of any pro- 
vision of this act, or of any rule, regulation, or 
order thereunder, shall not result in dam- 
ages or penalties in any Federal, State, or Ter- 
ritorial court on any grounds for or in respect 
of anything done or omitted to be done in 
good faith pursuant to such provision, rule, 
regulation, or order. 

(b) If any provision of this act or the ap- 
plication thereof to any person or circum- 
stances, is held invalid, the remainder of 
the act and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances, shall 
not be affected thereby. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 9. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 


EFFECTIVE DATE AND TERMINATION OF ACT 

Sec, 10. (a) This act shall take effect im- 
mediately. 

(b) This act shall cease to be in effect 
on and after May 1, 1945, or such earlier 
date as may be specified by the Congress in a 
concurrent resolution. 

POPULAR NAME 


Sec. 11. This act may be cited as the “Na- 
tional War Service Act of 1943.“ 


O. P. A. in Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, the new 
change in O. P. A. district offices in my 
State are seriously objected to by many 
people, including some of those who are 
giving valuable voluntary service. In my 
opinion the plan to break down State 
barriers will cause much hardship for 
people in my district and will result in 
the spending of additional unnecessary 
money. I include in my remarks a letter 
on this subject by John Forsyth of Nio- 
brara, Nebr.: 


Nioprara, NEBR., February 2, 1943. 
Hon, Prentiss M. Brown, 
Price Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I realize that you have 
not been in your present position long enough 
to know all of the ills that exist; however, 
there is an organizational change being made 
that is so outstanding that we had hopes you 
would stop it immediately upon taking office. 

I refer to the orders received from your 
regional office in Chicago that the State offices 
be decentralized by the establishment of dis- 
trict offices which would centralize all au- 
thority in a little dictator in the regional 
office. This has been called to the attention 
of the Nation by Senator Lucas, of Ilinois, 
and the Governor of Colorado. The Admin- 
istrator of Office of Price Administration was 
removed, but apparently an all-powerful 
group of your employees are still going ahead 
with their plans. 
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Senator Lucas pointed out the tremendous 
expenditure that would be involved. This 
expenditure is dollars needed for the war 
effort. This expenditure is entirely being 
made for additional rent, office expense, and 
salaries for supervisory personnel in these 
offices. 

May I cite you what has happened in my 
home county, which is typical of practically 
every county in tl. State. That you may 
know why I have intimate knowledge of 
affairs, I am county civilian defense chairman, 
and a member of the board of county super- 
visors. As defense chairman I have been 
asked to recommend members of the war 
price and rationing board, and as a result, 
have felt a responsibility for its successful 
operation. 

Knox County has furnished rent-free quar- 
ters and a considerable part of the equipment 
for the board office. A clerical staff large 
enough to take care of the tremendous duties 
imposed has never been provided. The Work 
Projects Administration has provided such 
clerical help as they had available. This has 
been withdrawn by the liquidation of the 
Work Projects Administration. When the 
clerical help was unable to keep up with their 
work we employed with county funds an 
additional clerk. In addition, residents of 
our county have neglected their own busi- 
nesses and patriotically volunteered time 
which they could not afford to give to this 
work as part of the war effort. i 

When we have appealed for help to do the 
work on a local-board level, which is the 
basis of the entire rationing program, we 
have been advised that no funds were avail- 
able and that we should ask school children 
to leave their classrcoms as a patriotic gesture 
and volunteer their services. 

In view of this problem that every local 
board faces, we are now informed that thou- 
sands of dollars are to be expended in estab- 
lishing more offices with more paid help to 
regional employees. No request has been 
made for volunteers to staff these offices. 
Your full-time paid employees are too busy 
to recruit volunteers for this work, yet they 
blithely ask board members, serving without 
pay, who have their own business to consider, 
to take still more of their time to recruit 
volunteers in the local board offices. 

This move is so obvious that anyone can 
see its purpose. Bureaucratic regional offices 
with high-salaried staffs fear that Congress 
will discover that they are utterly useless 
and eliminate them. Such elimination 
would force the operation of the program 
into the States, where it properly belongs. 
In doing this, the expense of maintaining 
these bureaucrats would be ended with the 
taking of their names from the Government 
pay roll, They doubtless insist upon the 
necessity of regional offices, feeling that no 
one but themselves are competent to inter- 
pret the regulations as promulgated in your 
office. Nevertheless, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, which likewise reaches into every 
home in our State, has very sucessfully op- 
erated without throwing money away on 
regional offices. 

In Nebraska, on the basis that these dis- 
trict offices are to get closer to the people 
by reason of being located in trade areas, my 
county and more than a dozen others have 
been gerrymandered out of the State of Ne- 
braska and into Iowa. We are proud of our 
State, and do not like to be eliminated from 
its activity at the will of a group of self- 
imposed dictators from their offices in Chi- 
cago. From that distance it is impossible for 
them in any way to understand the local 
problems in Nebraska. 

We have been operating with a State office 
in the city selected by the people of this 
State as their capital. There we go with our 
State problems; there we have headquarters 
of our civilian defense, selective service, and 
other governmental activities. Under the 
present plan there we will continue to go for 
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all these activities, except Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. For Office of Price Adminis- 
tration information it will be necessary to 
travel to Iowa. 2 

I trust that you will see fit to call a halt 
to this activity immediately, at least until 
such time as you can make a personal in- 
vestigation of these injustices. It is the 
prayer of every one of the local boards that 
are volunteering their services at a tremen- 
dous sacrifice that you as Administrator will 
see that adequate office help is provided them 
rather than being squandered in the manner 
now being proposed. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN D. FORSYTH, 
Civilian Defense Chairman, Knox County. 


Lend-Lease Aid to Russia Soars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the aid which has been given 
to Russia under the lend-lease program 
has done much toward helping Russia in 
the magnificent victories which she has 
been achieving over the German forces 
in reċent weeks. 

The statement of Mr. Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., Lend-Lease Administrator, 
gives these figures in detail, as does also 
the testimony of Secretary Wickard as 
to the food supplies furnished Russia, 
and they are most gratifying. 

Those of us who opposed the amend- 
ment to lend-lease to »rohibit lend-lease 
aid to Russia, when that bill was con- 
sidered, now feel that our action is vin- 
dicated, and the action of Congress in 
defeating that amendment was not only 
justified, but in view of what has hap- 
pened, it would have been a calamity 
if such a restriction had been placed 
upon the Lend-Lease Act. 

An editorial appeared in the Houston 
Chronicle of January 21, 1943, upon this 
subject, and, under leave granted, I sub- 
mit same herewith: 

LEND-LEASE AID TO RUSSIA SOARS 

Announcement that United States lend- 
lease shipments to Russia include 3,200 
tanks, 2,600 planes, and 81,000 military ve- 
hicles goes a long way toward answering two 
questions that many persons have been ask- 
ing themselves. The first is, how much of 
our huge and growing arms production is 
going to Russia; the second is, where are the 
Russians getting the evidently enormous 
masses of war matériel they are using in 
several major offensives at the same time, 
when much of their own productive area has 
been occupied by the enemy. 

In making his announcement, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Lend-Lease Administrator, em- 
ployed an understatement when he said 
“lend-lease aid to Russia is growing to a 
sizable proportion.” ‘Those figures embrace 
& lot of offensive power. That many tanks, 
planes, and military vehicles may well be the 
factor that has given the Russians the mil- 
itary edge on their adversaries. 

November's shipments, Mr. Stettinius said, 
were 13 times as great as last January’s. The 
percentage of military items by that time had 
grown to two-thirds, the remainder repre- 


senting industrial materials and food. Large 
quantities of the latter are being sent to 
Russia along with the expanding shipments 
of arms; in fact, this country now is sending 
more food to Russia than to the United 
Kingdom. 

Surely our Russian allies will have no rea- 
son to complair that they are being slighted 
in this respect, since ordinarily Russia is 
more than self-sustaining in food production 
while Britain is never self-sufficient in that 
regard. 

Still, the shipments are not enough, the 
Lend-Lease Administrator said, nor are they 
as heavy as they will be. Some naturally 
have been lost en route. Shipments are 
continuing to increase in spite of the short- 
age of shipping and enemy attacks along 
the difficult supply routes to Russia.” 

Mr. Stettinius added that Britain has sent 
more than 2,600 tanks and more than 2,000 
planes to Russia. In tota! these figures add 
up to more than 5,800 tanks and more than 
4,600 airplanes sent to aid the Soviet Armies. 
If no more than two-thirds arrived there the 
Russians have received a tremendous volume 
of the most modern weapons of war to hurl 
at the enemy. 

One other fact of interest the Administra- 
tor revealed is this: Plane shipments to Rus- 
sia were larger than to any other theater of 
war—and that means the United Kingdom, 
north Africa, the Near East, India, and the 
Southwest Pacific. 


Cowardly Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. MURPHY 


o PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
I include therein an editorial appearing 
January 21, 1943, in the Springfield 
Union of Springfield, Mass.: 

COWARDLY ATTACK 

When we do not agree with President 
Roosevelt and his policies we say so. That 
is the right of a free press in a free country. 
We never have indulged in personalities, how- 
ever, and never shall. We always try to be 
fair, and to give our reasons for disagreeing 
with Mr. Roosevelt. An attack has been made 
on Mr. Roosevelt in Congress, however, that 
we feel should be protested. 

It is the charge, made by Representative 
LAMBERTSON, of Kansas, that the President 
has had two of his sons removed from danger 
spots in war zones, and brought back to this 
country, so that they might be safe. LAM- 
BERTSON, however, as is usual in cases such as 
this, refused to name his informant, merely 
referring to him as a distinguished Ameri- 
can.” So far as appears, this is mere gossip, 
of the sort referred to as “ben told.” 

At least two of President Roosevelt's sons 
have been decorated for conspicuous gal- 
lantry in action, and no one has questioned 
that they earned their medals the hard way: 
They risked their lives, faced enemy fire, and 
played the part of brave men. Certainly 
there is no reason why a President's son 
should be made to suffer ignominy and in- 
sult simply because his father is the head 
of the Nation. And certainly it is a low and 
mean political trick for any member of Con- 
gress to attack the President by attacking 
his sons, particularly when those sons have 
proved their heroism in face of the enemy. 
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“The cheapest, nastiest attack ever made 
on any President on the floor of this House” 
is the way one Representative referred to 
LAMBERTSON’s speech assailing the President. 

We have criticized Mr. Roosevelt, and 
doubtless shall continue to do so when we 
do not agree with what he does. But we 
protest this dastardly and cowardly stab in 
the back delivered by this man on the floor 
of the House. It is unworthy of an Amer- 
ican legislator. 


Washington Wakes Up to a New 
Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


* OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
therein two editorials—one from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and one from the 
Bolivar (Mo.) Free Press: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 
26, 1943] 


WASHINGTON WAKES UP TO A NEW 
CONGRESSMAN 


Washington regularly takes the arrival of 
young officeholders in its stride if it pays 
any attention to them at all. Twenty-eight- 
year-old MaRION BENNETT, new Congressman 
from the Sixth Missouri District, after an 
unheralded appearance, is now the subject of 
more than ordinary notice. But although 
the politicians and correspondents are find- 
ing him personable and alert enough, it is 
not the newest and youngest member of 
Congress that they are interested in. It is 
the Republican majority which swept him 
to Washington on January 12. 

Missourians, of course, were quick to see 
that young Bennett's majority of 14,952 was 
double that of his late father, Philip A. 
Bennett, and that the vote did not fall off 
nearly as much as forecasters predicted. But 
Washington somehow missed the significance 
of this first special election since November 3 
until the Baltimore Sun made its results the 
subject of a page 1 story when the new 
Representative was sworn in last week. It 
is putting it mildly to say now that this latest 
report from what has been called “the most 
representative district in America“ is opening 
Washington eyes. 

No one can know what would happen if 
there should be a Nation-wide election today. 
But if such an election were held and the 
results in the Springfield-Sedalia-Warrens- 
burg district were projected over the country, 
the narrow edge the Democrats have in the 
House would be wiped out and a large Re- 
publican majority would be installed. The 
Democratic strength in the Senate would be 
sharply cut. For its votes the administra- 
tion would have to depend on the southern 
Senators, many of whom do not believe in 
the New Deal and never have, and on hold- 
over Democrats from other parts of the 
country. 

No wonder a curly-haired young man from 
Springfield, who tried to get into combat 
service last summer and was rejected be- 
cause he was constitutionally underweight, 
is a person of interest on Capitol Hill. He 
is Representative of more than a congres- 
sional district. He is the agent of a political 
current and, if Washington often misses 
trends, it usually wakes up to currents, 


Seen) 
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{From the Bolivar (Mo.) Free Press of 
January 14, 1943] 
THE PEOPLE HAVE SPOKEN 


That Marion T. BENNETT was elected to 
Congress Tuesday with votes to spare was no 
surprise to the Free Press, but the tremendous 
margin by which he rocketed into the halls 
of Congress was a delightful surprise to even 
his most enthusiastic supporters. 

The voters of this district have chosen 
wisely. Marion BENNETT appreciates their 
loyalty and confidence, and as our Congress- 
man he will serve all our citizenry in a worthy 
manner. 

The results of the election lend themselves 
to analysis which reveals clearly the public 
sentiment and the causes of that sentiment. 

First of all, the heavy vote in the face of 
tire shortages, gasoline rationing, and the fact 
that only one office was on the ballot, shows 
that the people are keenly alive to the im- 
portance of the democratic form of govern- 
ment and eager to exercise their right and 
their duty to choose their public officials. 

Also it is obvious that by carrying all 11 
of the counties in this district, several of 
which are traditionally democratic, Marion 
“BENNETT has been appraised by the voters 
as a young man of ability, personality, and 
character. Some no doubt voted for Marion 
because of their deep respect and affection 
for his father, but in his campaign Marion 
did not appeal to sympathy. He asked the 
people to vote for him because, due to his 
experience at his father’s office in Washing- 
ton, he could best carry out the Phil A. 
Bennett policies which had been so heartily 
endorsed by the voters just last November. 
The response of the voters not only reaffirmed 
their approval of those policies even more 
emphatically, but also expressed the confi- 
dence of the public in Marton’s ability to 
carry on. 

Especially do we think that the vote was 
an expression of approval of the policy fa- 
vored by the Bennetts, both father and son, 
to advocate a vigorous prosecution of the 
war but to keep eyes open for waste, bungling, 
and crookedness in any phase of the war 
effort or on the home front. 

Phil A. Bennett was vigorous in his de- 
nunciation of the perpetuation and exten- 
sion of the New Deal at a time when only 
the efficient prosecution of the war should 
be the supreme aim of all officials and of all 
citizens worthy of the name of Americans, 
Sixth District voters will approve a like policy 
as advocated by his son. 

The Democrats were counting on popular 
approval because of the north African cam- 
paign., They were so disappointed that the 
invasion of north Africa came right after 
the November election instead of just before. 
But the voters Tuesda, showed that they 
know that victory in arms, encouraging as 
it has been for some months now, still must 
be supported by an all-out effort on the home 
front with common sense and efficiency in- 
stead of senseless regulations and poor ad- 
ministration of such restrictions as are 
actually necessary, 

Many Bennett votes in the ballot box 
Tuesday were sharp protests against ration- 
ing without reason; Government checks of 
10 and 20 cents for tires with many miles 
of service still left in them; a $100,000,000,000 
Budget; heavier taxes to support the New 
Deal as well as the war effort; maintenance 
of the 40-hour week for labor while farm- 
ers were being urged to work from dawn 
to dark, expecting greater farm production 
after taking boys for Army service badly 
needed on the farms; the elaborate cham- 
pagne party for Mrs. Harry Hopkins, of the 

‘White House, by Barney Baruch, who has 
keen telling his family and all the Nation 
to economize and live the simple life until 
the war is won. These and many other ir- 


ritations, large and small, bubbled over into 
a scathing refusal by the people in this part 
of Missouri to send anyone to Congress ares 
would approve the Roosevelt 

toto and urge that Franklin D. Roosevelt be 
drafted for a fourth term. 

It has become quite evident to the Amer- 
ican people what a “picklement” our “rubber- 
stamp” Congresses have got this country 
into. If a choice had been necessary between 
a candidate who would be for everything that 
Roosevelt wanted and between one who would 
oppose everything that Roosevelt favored, we 
believe the temper of the people has risen 
to such a pitch that they would have un- 
hesitatingly sent to Congress the man who 
would fight everything that Roosevelt 
wanted. But fortunately a choice of that 
kind was not n . In MARION BENNETT 
the people of this district have a man who 
respects the viewpoints of all types of folks 
who make up the citizenry of his district 
and who sincerely desires to serve conscien- 
tiously the people of every party and belief, 

He will be on his toes to stop any radical, 
unreasonable proposal from the White House, 
but he will be just as eagerly awake to every 
opportunity to aid in a sensible and vigorous 
prosecution of the war effort and such adjust- 
ments in civilian life as are actually necessary. 
And such propositions as come from Roosevelt 
or from any other Democratic source can de- 
pend on his support if they are measures 
which will promote the welfare of these United 
States. For MARION Bennett has the same 
love of country and deep patriotism which his 
father possessed and which was mentioned so 
frequently in the memorial services for Con- 
gressman BENNETT, part of which were pub- 
lished in last week's Free Press. 

Still mourning the sudden death of Phil A. 
Bennett, the district can yet be comforted 
with the knowledge that Marion BENNETT will 
bring to the duties of his office a sense of bal- 
ance, a keen mind, and a courageous heart 
which are prime requisites of a true public 
servant. If only the New Dealers had pos- 
sessed a sense of balance and proportion, 
much of the sorrows and privations which 
America faces now and must face in the fu- 
ture could have been avoided. 


What “Pay As You Go” Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, in the midst 
of all the efforts of experts to make the 
so-called Ruml tax plan appear to be a 
very complicated and even sinful matter, 
it is refreshing to read the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times for Sunday, February 7, 1943: 


WHAT “PAY AS YOU GO” MEANS 


The essence of the Ruml plan may be stated 
quite briefly. It does not mean skipping a 
year, either in imposing or in paying taxes. 
It means simply that the measuring rod for 
a man's income tax in any year would be the 
income of the same year, instead of the in- 
come of the year before. It substitutes for 
one tax measure another tax measure to pro- 
duce the same revenue. The substituted 
measure, in fact, is likely to produce more 
revenue, because it takes the taxpayer's 
money when he still has the money and 
before he has had a chance to spend it. 
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How Many Years Must the East Coast 
Wait for Oil Shipped Through the Pro- 
posed Florida Barge Canal? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday last I introduced a bill ask- 
ing that the authorization for the Flor- 
ida barge canal be repealed. I stated at 
that time the reasons on which I based 
my action. As I said then, it is my hope 
that in repealing this bill we might save 
some $44,000,000 for vital war necessities. 

Since that time the proponents of the 
canal measure have had their say. They 
have told you that there is a drastic need 
for petroleum on the east coast today—a 
fact which we all recognize. They have 
discussed the situation as it relates to 
tankers and railroad shipments—how, 
despite the valiant efforts of all con- 
cerned the shortage of oil grows hourly. 
They have discussed the subject of pipe 
lines across the State of Florida. But 
these are not the issues. Thus far we 
are in full accord, 

But now they propose once again this 
Florida barge canal as a. panacea—a 
magic formula by which the momentous 
problem of the oil shortage will be solved 
or at least relieved. They state that they 
believe this miracle can be accomplished 
in from 8 months to a year. As a result 
it is likely that some confusion of thought 
has arisen in the minds of my colleagues. 

I shall attempt to clarify this matter 
of time if I may. When I made my orig- 
inal statement I was naive enough to 
assume that the proponents of the bill 
had read and evaluated the studied esti- 
mates provided by the United States 
Corps of Engineers. Some of us eyi- 
dently are aware of these; others, I fear, 
are not. Consequently I should like to 
read to you testimony presented by 
Major General Reybold, Chief of Engi- 
neers, to the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the United States 
Senate in hearings from June 29 to July 
2, 1942. I personally heard the same 
testimony given by Major General Rey- 
bold before the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
of which Iam a member. I now quote 
from page 55 of the hearings: 

Senator VANDENBERG. How long do you 
think it would take you to build this canal 
and get it into actual operation? 

Major General REYBOLD. Three years. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Three years? 

Major General Reygoxp. Yes, sir. 

Senator VANDENBERG. I am talking about 
the Florida canal now. 

Major General REYEOLD. Yes, sir. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Even that would de- 
pend upon priorities, would it not? 

Major General REYBOLD. Yes, sir. 


And further, on page 65: 


Senator ANDREWS. I understood you to make 
the statement that it might take three years 
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to construct this canal across Florida to the 
St. Johns River? 

Major General REYBOLD. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANpREws, Could it not be con- 
abe in 12 months if it were decided to 

o it? 

Major General REYBoLD. Never, in my judg- 
ment, could it be done. 

Senator ANDREWS. Part of it is already dug, 
I believe? 

Major General 
amount. 


On page 66: 

Senator ANDREWS. Could not the same ma- 
chinery that would be used 8 hours a day be 
used on 3 shifts during the 24 hours, and thus 
lessen the time for building? 

Major General ReYBoLD, We considered 
nothing but three shifts. 

Senator ANDREWS. Is that right? 

Major General REYBOLD. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDREWS. That is all. 

Senator Brrso. I have just one question, 
General, I was not here when you discussed 
the question of the time necessary for the 
completion of this lock canal. Is not that 
dependent almost wholly upon the number 
of machines and men you put on the job? 

Major General REYBOLD. Yes, sir. 

Senator BIRBO. All right. 

Major General REYBOLD. I might say, con- 
sidering this time element, that I have taken 
6 months off arbitrarily, against the better 
advice of my engineers. 

Senator Barry. Nothing they can say to 
you would induce you to reduce the time 
below 3 years? 

Major General REYBOLD. No; I have gone 
the limit, Senator. 


Now, gentlemen—and I say this with 
all the fervor at my command—no one 
wants our tremendous war effort to be 
pursued with greater vigor than I. No 
one is more eager than I to alleviate the 
oil shortage which is now apparent. If I 
thought building this canal were to alle- 
viate that shortage, if it were to aid in 
the war effort to an appreciable degree 
and still not deprive us of other more 
essential construction, I should be the 
first to advocate such a measure, what- 
ever the cost. It is a question of evaluat- 
ing those measures most beneficial to the 
country’s war policy. 

But the shortage exists today—not 3 
years hence. We are fighting the war 
this minute, not at some undecided fu- 
ture date. And that canal, according to 
those authorities who are in the best po- 
sition to know, will take 3 years to com- 
plete. It will require steel, explosives, 
machinery, time, men. 

Some of you gentlemen believe that 
the estimates of Major General Reybold 
are too conservative, that the canal can 
be built with American ingenuity at a 
fraction of the time in his estimate. 
Were this true, it would be, I suspect, at 
a great sacrifice in machinery and men 
working in the war effort. That is what 
I fear and that is what I wish to pre- 
vent. 

I am confident that we can solve this 
problem as we have solved other equally 
knotty ones in the past. But I do hope 
that it will not be at the expense of 
priorities, manpower, machinery, and 
money directed from the war effort to a 
wore Canal that will take 3 years to 

uild. 


REYBOLD. A very small 


A Creative War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a speech 
which I made before the George Wash- 
ington University School of Law on Mon- 
day, February 1, 1943. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow students, I say 
fellow students advisedly, because I find my- 
self again in Washington studying much 
harder than I studied when I sat in this 
room some 10 years ago and listened to Dean 
Van Vleck or Professor Collier expound the 
law. As you may have heard, I spent 3 years 
studying law in this building and later 
taught here. Those were happy years. It is 
also comforting to see again those teachers 
on whose shoulders I can place some of the 
responsibility for my activities in the Con- 
gress. If I am unable to solye the problems 
now confronting the Congress you should 
blame this faculty, because the deficiencies 
in the understanding of the student is, as 
I know you will agree, due to the short- 
comings of the professor. On the other 
hand, what little confidence I have is largely 
due to my regard for the excellence of the 
faculty of this law school. I have over the 
years known something of several law schools, 
but I have never found one of better quality 
than George Washington. 

When Mr. Kilgore asked me to speak to 
you tonight we discussed the question of the 
subject for my remarks. As a matter of fact, 
today it seems to me a speaker has little 
choice. Compared to the war and the peace, 
all other subjects seem trivial. It is true 
that we have heard so much about the war 
that sometimes we would like to talk of 
other things. Nevertheless, it is our duty to 
discuss it pro and con until we arrive at some 
solution to this problem of recurrent wars. 

I cannot reconcile myself to the too prev- 
alent idea that nothing can be done about 
war. On the contrary I feel certain that 
something will be done about it. It is a 
question whether we or Hitler or some people 
of the future do it. 

I think that I have heard as many dis- 
cussions and speeches on the war as any of 
you, yet I do not think any of them have 
been very satisfactory. In most cases I am 
told that we are fighting to defend our coun- 
try; that we are sacrificing our wealth and 
our finest young men to defend and preserve 
our American way of life. That phrase 
sounds good the first time it is used, but 
somehow it does not satisfy me. I recall 
that very similar phrases were used in 1917 
and 1918. I have a feeling that these phrases 
are superficial, that if it is true we are fight- 
ing for such a purely defensive goal that the 
result of our efforts will be no more pro- 
ductive than was the last war. I, for one, am 
not content with just another armistice. 

I believe that we must reexamine our pur- 
poses in fighting this war. It is true that we 
were attacked and that in a sense this is a 
defensive war. The American people have 
considered that all of their wars were de- 
fensive. We have defense bonds, defense 
plants, and defense workers. I believe that 
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it is time for this Nation to become aggressive. 
I think we should make up our minds to 
fight a positive, creative war and not merely 
a negative defensive war for the temporary 
preservation of our way of life. Why after 
all must we be on the defensive? Should we 
not promote rather than merely defend our 
way of life? 

I believe that we should help other coun- 
tries develop their own version of democracy 
in order to lay the foundations of a warless 
world. This task cannot be begun until we 
have rid ourselves of the hang-overs of our 
appeasement idiocy and our isolationist 
dream; until we stop regretting that all this 
happened to us, and realize that we can turn 
this barren, ghastly tragedy into a tremen- 
dous opportunity; a rare opportunity in the 
history of the world. An opportunity which 
with imagination, intelligence, and deter- 
mination will enable us, instead of the evil 
Nazi, to create the world of the future. 

Our choice is between a world founded 
upon force and slavery, dominated by the 
foul Nazi, or a world based upon equality 
and justice for all nations, dominated by no 
single people. We know that men who be- 
lieve only in force abuse it when they get it 
and become slaves when they are weak. 
Those who believe in justice give it to others 
when they are strong, and fight stubbornly 
to get it when they are defeated. We must 
choose between these two. 

We must make this choice now while the 
minds and hearts of men are concerned with 
universal and fundamental problems, while 
danger and sacrifice gives us humility and 
understanding. With the return of peace 
and safety our personal problems will sup- 
plant our will to sacrifice for the common 
good. Even now there are many who regard 
victory merely as a personal favor to them. 

I have often been told that we must win 
the war first before we think of the peace 
terms. They say let’s not put the cart be- 
fore the horse. But in 1918 we won the war 
first and at the peace blind and stupid self- 
ishness prevailed. Our own people in a. 
Nation-wide election “returned to normalcy,” 
to a world of periodic wars, each one more 
destructive than the last. Unless we make 
our decision to do something positive and 
creative now before the war is over, futility 
and sadness will be the only reward for our 
efforts. 

We know from bitter experience that our 
defensive war in 1918 accomplished little of 
value to the world. In less than 25 years 
our own freedom is now threatened as it was 
never before in our history. In other words 
we ought to know that our old methods, our 
old traditions and aims with regard to wars 
are wrong and should be discarded. Even a 
dog learns by trial and error. 

In 1918 we had a leader in Woodrow Wilson 
who tried to induce us to make that great 
decision after the war was won, but the Ameri- 
can people would not follow him. In truth, 
in the last analysis the American people 
follow no one. They do the leading. Like- 
wise in this war no matter how wise our 
leaders, unless the American people, unless 
the citizens make up their minds that this 
shall be a creative war, again we shall have 
a dangerous and fruitless armistice leading to 
another world struggle. - 

It is exceedingly difficult to put into words 
the meaning that I have when I say aggres- 
sive—creative war. In order to avoid as 
much as possible the criticism of being vision- 
ary, idealistic, and impractical,-I think we 
should try to analyze our purposes from a 
purely selfish point of view. It is true that 
it will be satisfying to beat the Japs and 
the Germans in this war, but obviously merely 
beating them is not in itself sufficient justi- 
fication for the enormous sacrifices of lives 
and wealth. What then can we get out of 
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this war? We don't want a colony in Africa 
or Asia. We don't want to recover the ma- 
chines of destruction sent abroad. The only 
thing we can get of value is the assurance of 
a peaceful world, a world in which reason 
rather than force shall be the rule men live 
by; a world in which men’s energies and 
intelligence is turned to creative activities 
instead of to the manufacture of weapons 
of destruction; a world in which humanity 
can rise to the limit of its capacity. 

I cannot believe that it is necessary to 
labor the point that war is an unmitigated 
evil and should be prevented if possible. War 
is not just a game like football, in which a 
victory alone is sufficient. As the Marines 
say, we are playing “for keeps.” But what do 
we expect to keep out of this war? 

If we are really after a rational, a peaceful 
world, how can we get it? 

The first step in this process is, of course, 
the defeat of the Germans and the Japs. I 
have no doubt that we shall achieve that 
step. That is largely a military feat. Amer- 
icans have a way of setting a goal and then 
proceeding to achieve the goal but no more. 
But then where do we go after we defeat our 
present enemies. That is a political question 
and up to the people to decide. 

The second, and no less important, step is 
that our American people make up their 
minds to create a world in which war is no 
longer the accepted method of settling dis- 
putes. This means that we set as our goal 
the active participation with all our strength 
in a world-wide organization to prevent wars. 
This organization will require in the begin- 
ning a great military police force which we 
will have to furnish along with our allies. 
But, as we said before, force alone cannot be 
relied upon to prevent future wars. To- 
gether with force to stabilize the world in 
the beginning, we will have to create an 
organization based upon justice and the 
equality of all men and all nations. The 
Christian principle that all men are created 
equal is the first proposition of our own Dec- 
laration of Independence and the cornerstone 
of our own civilization. Once before, 80 years 
ago, we found that this Nation could not 
exist half-free and half-slave. Today I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that the world cannot 
continue to exist half-free and half-slave. 
Either the exponents of slavery or of freedom 
will prevail. 

At least I think we can say that civiliza- 
tion as we know it cannot continue to exist 
in a world in which so large a part is 
denied even the elementary advantages of 
civilization. When we consider the condi- 
tion of the 450,000,000 Chinese, the great 
masses of India and of South America, we 
can see that all of them contain the germs 
of future wars. Oppression and poverty have 
a way of breeding strong and bold characters 
who sooner or later seek revenge upon the 
society that has oppressed them. To save 
our own civilization, I believe that it is neces- 
sary to make it possible for these other peoples 
to share in the benefits of that civilization. 
This cannot be accomplished if we have a 
‘war every 25 years. 

As a purely practical, selfish business prop- 
osition, I think we should accept as the goal 
of this war the bringing to all the peoples 
of the world the opportunity of political and 
economic freedom, according to their own 
national genius. We must accept the re- 
sponsibility of giving to all the world the 
minimum to work out their own 
destinies without interference from other 
nations, 

We surely know now that we can never 
again remain free from or avoid the dis- 
turbances in the world, therefore our only 
hope of avoiding future wars is to prevent, or 
at least control, the occurrence of the dis- 
turbances in the first place. Never can we 
prevent a war if our goal is purely defensive. 
One of the most obvious lessons of the pres- 
ent struggle is that a war can never be won 


by staylng always on the defensive. If we are 


to win the war against war we must take the 
offensive. We must attack war itself with 
all our force and intelligence. Unless we do 
attack aggressively and without reservations, 
I believe that eventually we will lose the 
battle. Even in football we know that a 
team which is always on the defensive never 
wins the game. 

So I think we can say that purely to pre- 
vent our own ultimate destruction it is up 
to us to wage a creative war. Sooner or 
later, if wars are continued and we stay on 
the defensive we will face a foe that will 
overwhelm us. 

In any case I think it is certain that 
in a world without an organization of au- 
thority and power to direct and control its 
violent elements, there will be no lasting 
peace. Regardless of what the cost of such 
an organization is, it will still be less than 
recurrent wars such as we have today. 

I realize that there are many practical 
difficulties to overcome and that many people 
will say it is impossible. When our own 
Constitution was proposed to unite the 
Thirteen Colonies there were many difficul- 
ties to overcome and many people said it was 
an impractical plan. A terrible civil war 
had to be fought to finally secure that Union, 
yet today there are few who are so stupid 
as to say it was a mistake. In 1789 that 
Constitution was just as radical as a world 
organization is now. 

When we realize that in time of communi- 
cation and travel the world today is not as 
large as was the Original Thirteen Colonies, 
we should not assume, too readily, that a 
world-wide organization is impossible or 
impracticable. 

Several plans have been suggested for such 
an organization, the best known being mod- 
eled closely after our own Federal system. 
But the details of the plan are not as im- 
portant as is the determination of the peo- 
ple to accept the principle of a world or- 
ganization, in which part of their sovereignty 
must be given up for the common good just 
as our founding fathers in the Thirteen Col- 
onies gave up theirs. In other words, the 
spirit and motives of the people who create 
the organization is much more important 
than the mechanical details of the Consti- 
tution, 

The first step in the achievement of such 
an organization is the will to achieve it. We 
the people of these United States must first 
make up our minds that that achievement 
is the goal of this war. When peace is de- 
clared we must regard it as merely the first 
step in the organization for the collective 
security of the world. We will at that mo- 
ment have, together with our allies, the 
power to create such an organization and we 
must not again neglect the opportunity to 
save this civilization which has cost us and 
our forefathers so much blood and treasure 
to achieve. 

I believe that if the American people can 
ever visualize such an organization and be- 
lieve that it is possible, that it will have an 
electrifying effect upon our national spirit. 
Today we know that there are many among 
us who have no enthusiasm for this war. 
Many of our people did not want to enter 
this fight at all. Their concept of victory 
is merely all the sugar, coffee, and gasoline 
that they had before. The reason for their 
attitude is that we have no creative goal, no 
definite positive goal which we even hope to 
accomplish. We merely hope to avoid a 
defeat. 

Our goal is defensive. If we can believe 
in a real positive creative goal, a goal that 
challenges our utmost powers, then I am 
coufident our people would rally to the task 
with zest and enthusiasm such as we have 
never before experienced in our history. We 
need such a goal not only to win the war and 
the peace but we need it for the sake of our 
own national soul, In recent years much 
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has been said of a spiritual awakening in 
America, yet it has never come. I think it 
has not come because we have never had a 
purpose or goal worth awakening for, There 
can be no spiritual or moral awakening 
merely to amass greater wealth, more auto- 
mobiles, more radios, more bathtubs. 

America has been the most fortunate of 
nations in the history of the world. We as 
a nation have received the blessings of count- 
less years of. struggle by other peoples for 
freedom. There is, I believe, a law of com- 
pensation in these matters. I think the time 
has now arrived for us to make our contri- 
bution to civilization. That contribution can 
be made by our people setting as our goal 
the formation of an organization which will 
prevent war and will give to all the nations 
of the world the same opportunity for po- 
litical and economic freedom that we have 
so long enjoyed. If we deny this obligation 
I am fearful that we ourselves may lose that 
freedom which we are now sacrificing our 
boys to defend and preserve. We are now 
denying to Hitler the organization of the 
world according to his ideas. The Nazis are 
fighting to get the kind of world they want— 
a slave world over which they shall be 
masters. They are fighting not just for vic- 
tory, but because they have a burning hunger 
for what they believe victory will bring them. 
Unless our faith burns as fiercely as the 
Nazis“ faith, we not only may lose the war, 
but we will certainly lose the peace. If we 
deny the Nazis their k'nd of world, isn’t it 
our obligation to the world to create a better 
one? 

Isn't it possible for us to want to create our 
world with the same fanaticism as the Ger- 
mans want theirs? Certain it is that if we 
deny Hitler his world and fail to create a 
better one, it is only a question of a short 
time until some other power will again 
attempt the same task. Our choice is clear, 
either we accept Hitler’s new order or create a 
new one of our own. We will unite with 
other nations voluntarily or involuntarily. 
We will either do it now after this war, or it 
will be done after the next and much more 
frightful war. 

If we miss this opportunity, I think the 
course of our future can be clearly seen. 
After the war we will maintain a large Army 
and Navy for our defense. We will self- 
righteously proclaim that we desire no profit 
from the war, we wili help feed the starving 
peoples of the earth. After a few years our 
good people will protest at the expense and 
waste of a large Army and Navy and we will 
seek safety in another disarmament program, 
and then another greedy power will arise to 
attack us. After all, is it not childish and 
stupid to fight, in order to fight again? In 
the face of our experience is it not foolish 
not to attempt some positive solution of our 
problem? Have we no faith in our own 
ability to solve great problems? While we 
were a young nation seeking to establish our 
civilization in this wild and fertile land it 
was proper that we give our attention pri- 
marily to our own internal affairs. But now 
we have grown up. We have wealth, power, 
and brains. All we need is the assurance, 
the confidence, the boldness to apply our 
talents to problems worthy of a great people. 
I cannot believe that a nation such as Amer- 
ica is destined always to stay on the defensive, 
to be stabbed in the back more than once. 

Today the peoples of the world, of this 
Nation, of this community, are paying a 
tremendous price in lives and in treasure; 
for what? It is up to the people of this coun- 
try to say for what. The people have the 
power to demand that they be not again 
cheated of the fruits of the victory. They 
can demand and get some compensation for 
the sacrifices they are making. You and I 
know that neither an individual nor a nation 
can continue forever to squander its resources 
without getting something in return. Un- 
less we do demand and get a creative war and 
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a creative peace, we will again have spent our 
youth and our treasure for nothing. Our 
children and our children’s children will in- 
evitably be reduced to the abject economic 
and political poverty that already exists in 
more than half of the world. 

This positive goal, this battle cry cannot be 
set by me, or by Congress, or by any national 
leader. It is too big and too broad for any 
leadership less than that of the American 
people. You who have received the benefit 
of the best education our country offers must 
take the lead and help our people show the 
world that Americans have faith in their in- 
stitutions, that they have confidence in their 
power and purposes, and that they now are 
worthy of the freedom which Providence has 
granted them. 


Army-Navy E Production Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF FENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address of 
Hon. James J. Davis, United States Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, at the Army- 
Navy E production award to the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
February 4, 1943: 

Momentous is the occasion that brings us 
here today. We are come to dedicate another 
milestone on the road to victory. This is a 
proud day for America. This global war is 
being waged no less upon the production 
fronts than upon the battle fronts. You 
soldiers of production, you men and women 
at Babcock & Wilcox have achieved an in- 
spiring victory. 

This banner and these emblems which will 
be presented here today stand as an enduring 
tribute to your courage, your labor, and your 
faith in the great cause. You have every rea- 
son to take unbounded pride in your efficient 
company, in your enlightened management, 
and in your untiring workmanship. You 
have written into the records for all time to 
come that this patriotic company, Babcock 
& Wilcox, that this sterling community, 
Beaver Falls, and that these thousands of de- 
termined workers, who have more than trebled 
the production of their company, gave and 
are giving their utmost to the preservation 
of rights and justice. 

As you labor here, bear always in mind that 
the materials you produce will speak volumes 
for you on the fighting fronts of the world. 
Our soldiers of combat will deliver your ma- 
terials to the Axis in a series of relentless and 
destructive blows. And when the smoke of 
battle has cleared, you will find your equip- 
ment on the battlefield of victory—a victory 
that will end for all time the mad dreams 
of dictators and preserve forever the right 
and majesty of a free, enduring world. 

Out of this seething world of strife and 
turmoil will come a work of art—a picture 
painted by the millions of artists who are the 
combat and production soldiers of America 
at war—a picture which will portray for 
all time the response of America’s people in 
this zero hour of the world’s history. For 
it is written in the Great Book: “By their 
works ye shall know them.” And it shall be 
with us as it has been with all other genera- 
tions. Those who come before our creation 


will either raise their eyes in homage or turn 
away in shame. 

It is our duty as soldiers on the home front 
to make this the most inspiring masterpiece 
that the world has ever known. We cannot 
fail to do less. Working only as free men 
can work, we shall contribute our full meas- 
ure to the completion of this ageless painting. 

Our labor will not seem long nor our lot 
grow wearisome if we but keep before us the 
picture of our fighting men—your sons and 
mine—who dwell always in the shadow of 
death. For them there is no stopping, no 
turning back, no striking at their work. 
Their hours of toil go on and on—until ex- 
haustion, or wounds, or death overtake them. 
Their only union is that union of high cour- 
age and firm resolve. Their conditions of 
work are the infested jungles of the Orient, 
the scorching sands of the tropics, the angry 
oceans of the world, and the uncharted air- 
ways of the blazing skies, Their rates of pay 
are written in the immortal ink of history. 
Neither gold, nor wealth, nor value can buy 
such services as these. 

With this stirring picture running through 
our minds, who are we to complain about 
sacrifice or hardship? Where is the man who 
calls himself American who would stop work 
for one split second in this perilous hour? 
Where is the man who wants it said that a 
battle was lost or an American soldier was 
killed because he shirked at his task? 

As the soldier on the battle line moves ever 
forward at the clarion call of the bugle, so 
will the soldiers on the home front move reso- 
lutely forward in their call to duty. Work- 
ing and fighting together, we will go onward 
in the great cause until we have destroyed 
the last vestige of Axis power, preserved the 
homeland, and delivered ourselves from the 
burning bonds of impending slavery. But 
whatever the end may be, you and all of us 
will be judged in history. We and the very 
work we are now doing will be judged by the 
picture that is painted in this vaunted hour. 
As future generations file by this painting, 
will they behold a discordant, disfigured 
remnant of defeat, or will they behold a 
superb, symmetrical monument of triumph. 
The answer rests with us. 

As I look out upon you today, as I recount 
the magnificent progress you have made, I 
know that I am right in saying that the con- 
tribution you are making will go far toward 
making this picture the greatest masterpiece 
of all time—an undying tribute to the many 
millions of Americans who were its creators. 

America honors you today. Wear these 
emblems proudly, and as this banner waves 
on high, may you resolve never to turn from 
your task until the hour of victory strikes, 
and tolls out the liberation of the world. 


The House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following speech which I 
delivered over the radio on February 5, 
1943: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me great 
pleasure to tell you in as few words as 
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possible the objective of the Congress in ere- 
ating the standing committee in the House 
of Representatives known as the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
the committee of which I have had the honor 
to be chairman since 1931. 

Our committee is composed of 22 mem- 
bers, one being the Delegate in Congress from 
Hawaii. It has for many years been the prac- 
tice of the Congress to have the Delegate 
from Hawaii sit on our committee. He, being 
the spokesman of the people from that dis- 
tant United States possession, has many 
problems relating to the question of the for- 
eign-born as applied to his own territory. 

While it can be said in general terms that 
the work of our committee relates to the 
foreign-born, a better description of the work 
can be made by dividing its functions into 
two parts. These two divisions of work relate 
(1) to a study of the laws relating to the 
admission into the United States of aliens, 
a certain control of aliens while here, and 
the deportation of such classes as appear to 
be unworthy to remain here; and (2) the 
question of naturalization and citizenship. 

Immigration and naturalization problems 
have been of great importance in the history 
of the United States, which is quite under- 
standable in the development of a new coun- 
try settled by immigrants from many parts 
of the world; a country whose inhabitants 
are all descendants of men and women who 
were immigrants at one time or another. 

The first Federal immigration law appeared 
on the statute books in 1875. At that time 
it provided for the exclusion of but two 
classes, namely those undergoing a sentence 
for a felonious crime, other than a political 
offense, and alien women imported to this 
country for immoral purposes. Since 1875 
Congress, every few years, has enacted new 
laws providing generally for the exclusion of 
additional classes and, also, providing new 
deportation provisions. What is frequently 
referred to as the basic exclusion act is the 
law approved on February 5, 1917. This in- 
cludes dozens of classes of aliens who are 
denied admission into the United States. 
One of the revolutionary provisions of that 
act is a clause calling for the exclusion of 
persons unable to read. At that time the 
provision met with such opposition that the 
bill was vetoed twice, finally being passed 
over the veto of President Wilson. 

In 1921 the first quota act came into the 
immigration field. It was more or less ex- 
perimental and provided for the entry of a 
maximum number of approximately 355,000. 
Later on, in 1924 that law was amended. 
Under its terms a maximum of approxi- 
mately 154,000 alien immigrants may be per- 
mitted to enter the United States. How- 
ever, for various reasons, only a very in- 
significant percentage of that total have 
come to the United States. The quota does 
not apply to the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

There were no statistics kept on immi- 
gration prior to 1820 and the Constitution 
of the United States did not vest powers 
over immigration in Congress until 1808, 
leaving it to the various States to legislate 
on the subject. Of course, the problem of 
immigration at that period of our history 
was not the problem of quotas or national- 
ities but the problem of slavery. The States 
until 1808 had the right to import as many 
slaves as they saw fit. Gradually the States 
began to limit importation of slaves, but it 
took the Civil War to put an end to slavery. 
There was no other restriction on immigra- 
tion at this early period of our history and 
there was no legislation on immigration 
problems. The total number of immigrants 
who entered this country in 1820 was 8,385 
and this figure was more or less stationary 
for many years, the totals until 1826 being 
about 10,000. 
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“Thereafter the story of our immigration 
parallels the history of Europe. Whenever a 
period of persecutions or a period of famines 
ravaged the European continent, American 
immigration would naturally rise and fall with 
each event. The famine in Ireland in the 
1840’s and the destruction of liberal Germany 
after the revolution of 1848 are each reflected 
in the figures of our immigration. The num- 
ber begins to rise steadily after 1844, the fig- 
ures of new immigration being between 
100,000 and 200,000 each year, some years 
accounting for even more than this total. 
Then came the Civil War and the number of 
immigrants was again below 100,000 although 
many immigrants, particularly in the north- 
ern part of the country, would enter the 
United States for the sole purpose of fighting 
in its armed forces. 

Public agitation was then directed mainly 
to the question of proper health control of 
the new immigration. The nineteenth cen- 
tury was concerned to a large degree with 
problems of sanitation and public health and 
it was demanded that no one enter the 
United States if his coming might result in 
disease or epidemics. We passed our first im- 
migrant inspection law in 1882. The law 
provided for a thorough inspection of ships 
which brought in immigrants, their quaran- 
tine upon arrival, and the exclusion of all 
persons found unfit. 

It thus came to pass that the Public 
Health Service owes its origin to immigrant 
inspection. In order to carry out the man- 
date of Congress in the administration of 
immigration laws we were able to provide a 
fine medical service for the people of the 
United States, since we could utilize our 
medical staffs for the general protection of 
public health, and many improvements in 
medical affairs owe their origin to the pio- 
neering work of our Federal Public Health 
Service which was originally instituted as a 
service to inspect the immigrants seeking to 
enter the United States. 

The large influx of Chinese coolie labor, 
particularly on the western coast, was re- 
sponsible for the Chinese exclusion law 
passed in the same year. 

From that time the Committee on Immi- 
gration became one of the key committees of 
Congress, and its work has been of tremen- 
dous importance in the policies laid down by 
way of legislation. This was also the begin- 
ning of the era of restricted immigration, the 
early policy of free immigration being dis- 
carded for all times. 

It was in line with this policy that further 
imitations were placed in our immigration 
laws from year to year. We established 
stringent inspections, both at the point of 
entry as well as at the point of arrival; we 
redoubled our efforts to keep out of this 
country all undesirable aliens, whether on 
physical ground or on the ground of moral 
unfitness, like persons who have been con- 
victed of crime. 

For many years after the passage of the 
quota law the number of aliens leaving the 
United States was greater than that of arriv- 
ing. This was the period of our financial 
depression and far from being sought after 
by immigrants, this country offered no in- 
ducement to aliens to come and settle with 
us. On the contrary, many went back to 
their homes thinking to resume their old 
lives. In 1933 Hitler came to power and dis- 
possessed from their homes some of the best 
minds of Germany. Some of these refugees 
were able to find a haven with us, and I am 
sure will be of great help to us in fighting 
and destroying the force of evil which over- 
whelmed Germany and became a menace to 
the peace and security of the whole world. 
I am sorry we could not permit the entrance 
into this country of many more of this type 
of people whose help would be so welcome at 
the present moment. 


The war and threat of war placed heavy 
burdens on the Committee on Immigration. 
Many problems relating to our national de- 
fense necessarily pass through the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. We had to determine 
the policy as to whether and to what extent 
aliens should be permitted to join our armed 
forces. We have to pass on the question of 
naturalization of aliens, including those in 
our armed forces, and we must determine 
who shall or shall not be naturalized. Par- 
ticularly in matters affecting conduct of 
aliens with whose countries we are at war we 
must be perpetually ready to pass helpful and 
constructive laws. 

The naturalization of aliens is an impor- 
tant part of the work of this committee, and 
we must be sure that we do not make citizens 
out of aliens who either don’t deserve this 
great privilege or may abuse it. It is simple 
enough to prescribe general rules under 
which an alien may apply for citizenship, but 
mere lip service to th- ideals of American 
democracy should not be the exclusive basis 
on which we should establish an alien’s right 
to citizenship. There should be, above all, 
good character, and I for one would rather 
grant citizenship to a poor immigrant who 
cannot speak a word of English but who loves 
this country and is attached to our institu- 
tions than to an educated alien who wants to 
become a citizen so that he may undermine 
our institutions with greater ease. Up to the 
present time Congress succeeded in estab- 
lishing educational tests for citizenship but 
did not pay much attention to the plight of 
the older immigrant who could not comply 
with the law because of the meager schooling 
he received on the other side. I expect our 
committee to make a thorough study of this 
problem and offer constructive solutions. 

We must strengthen our laws which seek 
to denaturalize traitors, spies, and saboteurs 
so that no one can claim American citizen- 
ship if not thoroughly in sympathy with our 
form of government and our national ideals. 
The committee will make a thorough study 
of this problem to the end that all natural- 
ized citizens whose papers should be revoked 
may be promptly deported and held in strict 
confinement for the duration of the war. 

Hand in hand with the desire to strengthen 
our laws to punish the guilty, our committee 
will always seek to pass legislation to alleviate 
the lot of the innocent. We passed a law to 
the effect that aliens illegally in the United 
States who have families here, dependent 
upon them economically, may be permitted 
to stay if they show good character and re- 
ceive the approval of the Attorney General 
and Congress. We legalized the stay of all 
those aliens who came to this country prior 
to 1924 and will study the question of a 
further extension of this law. We do not 
wish to penalize anybody for technical 
offenses against the law, but will always 
maintain the great American tradition of 
fairness and sympathy for those who deserve 
it and punishment for the guilty without fear 
or favor. 


A Soldier Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein a splendid poem written by Maude 
Harget, and appearing recently in the 
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Washington Times-Herald, entitled “A 

Soldier Speaks.” This poem conveys a 

powerful appropriate message to many 

persons at this time: 

A SOLDIER SPEAKS 

So you're sick of the way the country’s run, 

And you're sick of the way the rationing’s 
done, 

And you're sick of standing around in a line, 

You're sick, you say—well, that's just fine. 

So am I sick of the sun and the heat, 

And I'm sick of the feel of my aching feet, 

And I’m sick of the mud and the jungle flies, 

And I'm sick of the stench when the night 
mists rise, 

And I’m sick of the siren’s wailing shriek, 

And I’m sick of the groans of the wounded 
and weak, 

And Tm sick of the sound of the bomber's 
dive, 

And I’m sick of seeing the dead alive. 

I'm sick of the roar and the noise and the 
din, 

I'm sick of the taste of food from a tin, 

And I'm sick of the slaughter—I'm sick to 
my soul, 

I'm sick of playing a killer’s role, 

And I'm sick of blood and of death and the 
smell, 

And Tm even sick of myself as well, 

But I’m sicker still of a tyrant’s rule, 

And conquered lands where the wild beasts 
drool, 

And I'm cured damn quick when I think of 
the day, 

When all this hell will be out of the way, 

When none of this mess will have been in 
vain, 

And the lights of the world will blaze again, 

And things will be as they were before, 

And kids will laugh in the streets once more, 

And the Axis’ flags will be dipped and furled, 

And God looks down on a peaceful world. 

Maude Harget. 


Drafting Farm and Dairy Workers Into 
Military Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 5, 1943 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment that an army is no stronger than 
its supply lines is axiomatic, yet the se- 
lective-service boards have drained the 
farms of necessary manpower. This 
practice is largely due to the fact that 
selective-service boards have not yet re- 
ceived adequate information and instruc- 
tion concerning deferment of necessary 
farm laborers. The fault lies in Wash- 
ington, and not with the selective-serv- 
ice boards. 

Farming, and particularly dairy farm- 
ing, is highly specialized. The proposed 
plan for relief of the farmer which em- 
braces the use of school children and in- 
experienced volunteer help is not feasi- 
ble. 

The only feasible plan is the release of 
farmers from the Army, and deferment 
of farm laborers by the selective-service 
boards, Some immediate action must be 
taken before the damage already created 
has passed the remedial stage. 
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I introduce into the Recorp a letter 
written me by John P. Weatherwax, 
counsel to a number of milk producers’ 
cooperatives in New York State, which is 
very much in point: 


Tror, N. T., January 28, 1943. 
Congressman DEAN P. TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As counsel to several 
milk producers’ cooperatives in New York 
State, and particularly Washington and Rens- 
selaer Counties Milk Producers Association, 
Inc., located in your congressional district, 
I am writing to appeal to you for action with 
Tespect to the drafting of farm and dairy 
workers into military service. 

The general situation regarding the ex- 
treme shortage of farm and dairy workers is 
well known; likewise the causes of such 
shortage are well known. However, what I 
believe is not well known, or, if so, what is 
not fully appreciated, is the continual draft- 
ing of farm and dairy workers in the face of 
the already desperate farm labor shortage, 
and in the face of the already and growing 
food shortage. 

Upon information received from hundreds 
of farmers, from many farm and dairy organ- 
izations, and from other reliable sources, in- 
cluding personal observation and experience, 
farm and dairy workers are being drafted 
daily for military service through Selective 
Service boards over the frantic appeals of 
farmers, dairymen, and farm and dairy or- 
ganizations for their deferment as necessary 
agricultural workers. It seems that Selective 
Service boards are only concerned with the 
filling of military quotas. They seem to pos- 
sess no or little concern for the requirements 
of agriculture or industry. 

Some Selective Service boards take the 
position that their obligation is solely to get 
men into the armed forces of the country. 
They feel that if they accomplish this, they 
have discharged their duty, and it is up to 
some other organization to take care of the 
labor requirements of agriculture and indus- 
try. Thus you can see how manpower is 
being and is likely to be distributed among 
the needs of the Nation, military, agriculture, 
and industry. 

Power in the hands of the Selective Service 
boards to grant occupational deferments to 
men is secondary to their power to draft 
men for military service. It seems that dis- 
cretionary power is resolved in favor of filling 
military quotas, and not in favor of filling 
food quotas. Upon application for occupa- 
tional deferment, the question is usually 
asked of the farmer or dairyman seeking to 
have a farm boy or laborer deferred: Is such 
person essential? If the answer is “yes,” 
such person is usually asked what would 
happen in case the person sought to be de- 
ferred should die, and in such event, wouldn't 
the farmer or dairyman have to get along 
without him anyway. Therefore, under such 
Tule, no man is essential. 

There is no use in setting up food quotas 
for agriculture to meet; there is no use in 
setting up à program of incentive payments 
to increase food production, so long as the 
already desperate farm labor shortage is per- 
mitted to grow worse day by day. 

In your congressional district, and else- 
where, farmers and dairymen are selling out 
and abandoning good farms day by day. 
This is because of the labor shortage and 
discouragement that anything worth while is 
being done about it. If this continues, in my 
opinion, there will be a decrease of upward 
of 25 percent this year in agricultural pro- 
duction in this area. 

The suggestion of recruiting a corps of vol- 
unteer laborers to aid with farm work during 
the planting and harvesting seasons, even if 
carried out, will be of no substantial aid. 
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Plain common sense will substantiate this 
conclusion. The taking of farm boys, farm 
and dairy workers, farm and dairy organiza- 
tion personnel, for military service must be 
stopped at once, and proper measures must 
be taken at once to insure such stoppage. 
The rules of deferment for agricultural work 
must be explicit and mandatory. The ad- 
ministration thereof must be under the su- 
pervision of governmental organizations re- 
sponsible to the people of the country for 
food production and not the Selective Service 
System. 

Please do not infer from this letter that 
farm workers. wish to avoid any military 
responsibility, or that bad faith is charged 
against the Selective Service System, for such 
inference is not intended. 

Your assistance in solving this great and 
urgent problem is respectfully requested. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN P. WEATHERWAX, 
Counsel. 


Pay-As-You-Go Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I enclose herewith 
the following interesting letter submit- 
ting some very interesting arguments in 
behalf of the adoption of the Ruml pay- 
as-you-go income-tax plan. Personally, 
I am one of those many Members who 
have not yet definitely made up their 
minds just what position they would take 
were the Ruml plan submitted to us for 
vote tomorrow. Nevertheless, I do find 
these arguments in favor of this plan 
very interesting, looking ahead as they 
do to the post-war period and the return 
of our boys from the front which we all 
hope will be in the near future: 


We read and hear a great deal about the 
necessity of preparing for peace. It is neces- 
sary that we prepare now for the many prob- 
lems that will arise when our military and 
naval men must necessarily be brought back 
into civil occupations. 

The proposal of Beardsley Ruml is being 
widely discussed. We hear it praised by citi- 
zens in every walk of life. It has a very 
definite value for the post-war period, in that 
its adoption will make possible the clearing 
of the ranks of civil occupations of that great 
group of men and women who have reached 
the age where retirement is practical and pos- 
sible except for the fact that under the 
present income-tax law they must keep work- 
ing to pay last year’s income tax. 

When one reaches the age when chronic 
or growing physical incapacity sets in, retire- 
ment is far more possible and practical if upon 
retirement no tax responsibility of great pro- 
portion is faced. 

If this group of our citizens who desire to 
retire can be encouraged in their desire to 
yacate the ranks of labor, it will leave just so 
many more jobs for our boys when they re- 
turn to civil life. 

The Rum! plan to be effective must not be 
amended. so as to eliminate that portion of 
the plan setting aside the income tax for the 
year preceding its adoption. 
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Would it not be a help to the morale of our 
men in the service to learn our legislators had 
considered the return to industry of our 
armed forces when enacting a new income 
tax law? 

Furthermore, the collection of income taxes 
by a law enacted long after the income upon 
which these taxes were imposed was earned 
will continue to create disunity at home. 
Whereas, the adoption of the Rumi plan as 
generally admitted will raise the morale not 
only of our armed forces, but also of our home 
front. 

These considerations, no doubt, will be 
considered by our honorable Representatives 
when the new income tax law is formulated. 

How can a man retire owing sizable tax 
obligations when earnings are reduced? 

How we can find enough jobs for the dis- 
charged men and women if we do not en- 
courage the retirement from active work of 
that great group of our citizens both male 
and female, 65 years of age and up, who now 
hang on in order to pay back tax obligations 
imposed in many cases long after the earn- 
ings taxed were secured. 

Any plan requiring eventual payment of 
income taxes on 1942 income, even though 
spread over a period of years after the war, 
would freeze old citizens in jobs which might 
otherwise be vacated by retirement, thus 
creating vacancies for our men of the armed 
forces to civilian life. Cancelation of the 
excess tax for 1942 is necessary if these re- 
sults are to be obtained. 

JOSEPH B. SEAMAN, 
Member of Selective Service Board 
No. 84, and Chairman of Reem- 
ployment Committee of Board 
No. 84. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


There Was an Election—The Votes Were 
Counted but the Defeated Candidates 
Still Hold Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
last November that the people decided 
that they wanted in their employ others 
than those who believed in the New Deal. 
The voters went to the polls; they gave 
their orders. They discharged some 69 
Members of Congress; hired new Repre- 
sentatives. 

But apparently the administration does 
not take seriously orders from the voters 
for it continues to place in office those 
the people said they did not want. 

Read the following editorial from the 
Daily Princetonian, Princeton, N. J.: 

FARM SYSTEM FOR DEMOCRATS 

Prentiss Brown is working in Washington; 
Charles Poletti is working in Washington. 
So is Josh Lee and a host of other profes- 
sional politicians who have only this in com- 
mon: They are Democrats who at one time 
or another have been voted out of office by 
the electorate. Instead of returning to their 
law practices or grocery stores or factories, 
they have moved into important posts in the 
administration of the war. Mr, Brown, ex- 
Senator from Michigan, is Price Administra- 
tor; Mr. Lee, ex-Senator from Oklahoma, is 
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on the Civil Aeronautics Board; and Mr. 
Poletti, ex-Governor of New York, is an as- 
sistant to Secretary of War Stimson. 

It was basic in the opinion of the fathers 
of the Constitution that a man was to enter 
public life when his constituents saw fit to 
put him there, und only so long as he pleased 
his constituents was he to remain there. 
That is a good principle and it has served us 
well. Now, it seems, a new principle has 
evolved. It is that a term in the legislature 
is a mere interlude in the life of the profes- 
sional politician, a warm-up for a job with 
the administration. 

Something of this same spirit was apparent 
in the affairs of George Norris. The voters 
of Nebraska decided to dispense with his serv- 
ices last November, and high ranking Gov- 
ernment officials had the eternal brass to 
criticize them for doing so. In such matters 
the power of censure has always resided with 
the voters and nowhere else. This is the 
fundament, the very essence of democracy, 
and must be kept inviolate. 

Messrs. Brown, Poletti, and Lee, to cite 
three convenient examples, have fallen out 
of the public favor, yet they are retained in 
public service, indeed given increased power 
and immunity from ballot-box criticism. It 
may be contended that they are capable and 
industrious. So are any number of men who 
have not been stigmatized and discredited by 
defeat in a democratic election. This is not 
the real issue, however. The real issue is that 
Mr. Brown is retained because he is popular 
with the skittish Congressmen, Mr. Poletti 
because in the past he has proved himself a 
good vote getter. 

Thus it would appear chat the administra- 
tion of the war, like Congress itself, is an 
elaborate farm system for Democratic politi- 
cal hopefuls. 


Horatio Alger Rides Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
February 6, 1943. The editorial follows: 


HORATIO ALGER RIDES AGAIN 


Those who have been wondering what plans 
were embodied for them in that rather de- 
pressing phrase, “from the cradle to the 
grave,” as used by Ma Perkins and like- 
minded New Dealers, may now turn for en- 
lightenment to Henry WaLLAcE. That's right, 
Henry has spoken again. 

Until he made his historic declaration there 
had been only a rough perception of what 
life would be like between the two terminal 
points. You would be born a bonus baby. 
There would be a bounty for tender tots 
like you, and your fortunate parents would 
collect. And finally, when you turned your 
face to the wall, your benevolent Government 
would again take over. The death benefits 
would provide as flossy a funeral as any con- 
ducted by the Over the River Burying Society. 

That takes care of your first breath and 
your last gasp. Of course, it doesn’t come 
exactly free. You would pay a social-security 
tax, a la Beveridge, for these boons, Ma 
thinks a rate of about 10 percent would be 
about right. The bassinet and the bier hav- 
ing been provided for, the question then 


arises: What's in between? Take her away, 
Henry. 

Well, says Mr. WALLacE, he envisions “an 
America where all can become members of 
the middle class.” It may seem like a con- 
tradiction in terms that there can be a 
middle class without an upper class and a 
lower class, but that’s the way Henry sees it. 
We're all going to be leveled out. There 
won't be any indigents heading for the mis- 
sion and a handout of coffee and doughnuts, 
and there won't be anybody making a million 
by developing hybrid corn. Weill all be in 
between. 

The process of becoming middle class in a 
universal way, however, will not be soulless 
in the least. Private initiative, says Henry, 
will be permitted to flourish. Ingenuity will 
be encouraged and we may expect to see 
many varied forms of adroitness employed as 
the individual hoists himself into the middle 
class from below or puts himself into a power 
dive from above, whichever is warranted by 
his prior condition. Once in the middle 
class, of course, he is, in the language of 
bureaucracy, frozen. He stays there, merely 
muttering “Move over,” for he'll find plenty 
of company—in fact, all the company 
there is. 

The struggle to attain the middle class 
should prove exhilarating. The well-heeled 
banker, obliged to come down a few pegs, 
will busy himself making unsound invest- 
ments until he is sufficiently reduced in cir- 
cumstances. The shiftless parent, accus- 
tomed to blowing his Saturday pay check in 
the pub, will find the bartender paying him 
for the beers he drinks. The hobo riding 
the rods will be approached by the directors 
of the Pullman Co. and invited to put up in 
a lower berth, 

No wonder that Henry, transported by en- 
thusiasm, proclaims, “Horatio Alger is not 
dead in America and never will be.“ We do 
not know what Alger hero we shall be re- 
quired to emulate, but there is a wide choice 
of titles: Bound to Rise, Luck and Pluck, A 
Brave Boy’s Fight for Fortune, Slow and Sure, 
or from Sidewalk to Shop, Sink or Swim, or 
from Newsboy to the Middle Classes. 

We are pretty certain, however, that Gov- 
ernment is going to have enough to say about 
it so that Strong and Steady, or Paddle Your 
Own Canoe is preempted. And we wouldn't 
be surprised if Henry had taken his cue from 
Nothing to Do: A Tilt at Our Best Society. 
And, of course, we are all to cringe before the 
British upper class, 


Let’s Get This Straight About Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 5, 1943 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
debate today on the Celler-Dirksen- 
Wolcott amendment many assertions 
were made which ought to be examined 
with care. The sponsors of this amend- 
ment seem to regard it as a gesture—an 
opening move for something else, which 
apparently was the repealing as well as 
the nullifying of the silver legislation of 
1934 and 1939. They shouted loudly de- 
manding the use of this silver in indus- 
try—impliedly in war industry. I con- 
tend that it is being adequately used in 
the war industry. They lamented that 
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so much of the taxpayers’ money had 
been paid for this store of white metal 
which now by law they said was being 
forced to be a slacker in the war effort. I 
deny that the purchase of this silver cost 
the taxpayers anything, and I further 
deny that the white metal is forced to be 
a slacker. They suggest that we “get 
mad about silver.” Yea, verily, if their 
ultimate object is their apparent object, 
to raid the people’s treasure chest by 
bringing about the sale of this valuable, 
critical, and precious metal at 50 cents 
per ounce for the advantage of brokers 
and silversmiths and nonessential trades, 
all of us had better get mad—both at the 
manner and the intent of this move. 

I fear the supporters of the Celler 
amendment have in mind putting silver 
into nonwar industries more than put- 
ting silver into the war. I have it on 
the most authoritative sources that our 
war effort has not been hampered from 
lack of use of silver, and I have it also 
on good authority that the trades have 
not been barred from the use of domestic 
Silver so long as they are willing to pay 
71 cents an ounce for it and they have 
been getting some cheap foreign silver. 
I can readily understand why the manu- 
facturers of silver tableware or jewelry 
and ornaments should want to get their 
raw material at 35 or 50 cents an ounce 
rather than be forced to pay 71 cents an 
ounce. From my experience in buying 
silverware I find that an ounce of silver 
bullion, whether it costs 35, 50, or 71 cents 
an ounce, is fashioned into something 
beautiful and sold for $10 or more 
perounce. Of course the difference may 
be justified on the grounds of artistry and 
the workman’s skill. 4 

It is true that there are a good many 
workmen in Arizona, probably most of 
them Indians, who make silver articles, 
chiefly for decoration. Of course, I am 
anxious that they be kept in business, 
even in this nonessential business, as 
long as possible—so long as it does not 
interfere with essential war work. How- 
ever, I notice, according to the latest 
pronouncement, that such workers are 
not classified as war-workers, and no 
doubt all of them could and will get into 
more important and vital war work. 

How utterly absurd the foes of silver 
are when they point out that the stock 
of silver we have on hand has cost the 
American taxpayer so many millions of 
dollars. Why do not they say, as I now 
say, that the silver purchased since 
1934 was paid for in silver dollars or 
silver certificates—backed by silver dol- 
lars—which means that the 110,000 
tons of silver, which Uncle Sam held on 
our entrance into this World War, had 
been obtained by issuing coins or silver 
certificates by the Treasury Department 
at the monetary price of $1.29 an ounce 
and that the difference between $1.29 
and the purchase price represents the 
Government’s profit. 

Accordingly, at the outbreak of this 
World War No. 2 Uncle Sam found him- 
self in possession of about 50,000 tons of 
silver which was his without cost and 
represents his profit. This is how Uncle 
Sam got such a large quantity of silver 
which has been turned over for war use, 
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and through more than a year of war we 
have used less than half of it. I know 
there were some strings attached to the 
use of part of this accumulated store of 
Silver, but I also know that there has 
been enough silver for the war indus- 
tries in consumptive use so that all re- 
quirements have been met. 

“Put silver in uniform and make it 
fight,” they shout. “Let’s get mad about 
silver,” they say. It is enough to make 
one mad when one thinks of the delib- 
erate effort being made, or at least the 
opening move being made, to force Uncle 
Sam to dispossess himself of this great 
strategic stock of silver at 50 cents an 
ounce for the profit of nonessential in- 
dustries in wartimes. Those same men 
would also have us wipe out silver from 
our monetary system, melt our silver 
coins, call in our silver certificates and 
substitute other paper therefor. For 
every silver certificate outstanding we 
could substitute a Federal Reserve note. 
Not a few persons want that kind of 
paper money, but they say nothing about 
the interest burden in order to have it. 

I one time declared, about a year ago, 
that I would be willing to go to any limit 
in the absolutely necessary war uses of 
the precious metals. I would favor fill- 
ing the teeth of our soldiers with gold or 
silver or make bullets for their rifies if 
necessary to win this war. A Confed- 
erate woman drew a splendid letter of 
appreciation from President Jefferson 
Davis by donating her family plate, 
which had been in her family for many 
generations, to the Confederate Treasury. 
Convince me that the war needs more 
silver for consumptive use than it is now 
getting or can get, and I will be willing 
to destroy every silver certificate, melt 
every silver dollar, half dollar, quarter, 
and dime to be found in the country and 
use the metal only in the building of 
weapons of war, but in lieu of such money 
I would substitute greenbacks and shin- 
plasters for the duration. Does such a 
need exist? 


Paul Versus Ruml 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Portland (Oreg.) Ore- 
gonian of February 5, 1943, endorsing the 
pay-as-you-go plan for collection of per- 
sonal income taxes. The editorial is as 


follows: 
PAUL VERSUS RUML 

Simply stated, the Ruml pay-as-you-go tax 
plan provides that this year’s income, instead 
of last year’s income, shall be the final base 
for determining how much one owes in Fed- 
eral income taxes this year. Nobody would 
pay less than now unless his income declined. 

While it lends itself to a monthly deduc- 
tion-at-the-source system, it is as impor- 


tantly a plan to get the taxpayer out of con- 
stant debt to his Government. At present, 
if he had a taxable income in 1942 and it un- 
expectedly fails in 1943, he still must pay 
out of depleted income or out of savings the 
taxes levied on what he earned in his imme- 
diately prior prosperous year. Under the 
Ruml plan his tax liability would cease when 
his income ceased, or be reduced currently 
with the reduction of his income. 

While in instances of falling or disappear- 
ing income the Treasury would lose revenues, 
it would at the same time gain revenues from 
incomes that currently rose. The gain 
would substantially wash out the loss and the 
Treasury revenue would not be greatly im- 
paired if at all. 

A great merit of the plan is its psycholog- 
ical, its peace-of-mind effect upon those per- 
sons now struggling to pay out of current in- 
come the taxes levied on last year’s income 
and knowing at the same time that the in- 
come they are now deriving and draining is 
building up a tax liability to be met next 
year. 

The scheme is so sane, so logical, so simple, 
that it has gained widespread popularity. 
Unfortunately it does not have the father- 
hood of Treasury experts who glory in as- 
sumed right and duty to sponsor anything 
and everything pertaining to revenue and 
taxation. Bureaucracy is the same in Na- 
tional and State Government. It is jealous 
of its assumed prerogatives from Randolph 
Paul, General Counsel of the Treasury De- 
partment, down to Earl Fisher of the Oregon 
State Tax Commission. Anything not of their 
own inyention is no good, and they are in- 
genious with undigestible statistics to prove 
it. Any tax relief devised by someone who 
sits in the main assembly is an impudence 
that should be squelched. Be quiet, chil- 
dren—teacher’s running the school. 

Naturally Randolph Paul is opposed to the 
Ruml plan. It does not come from the inner 
sanctum of ‘Treasury bureaucrats. And 
seemingly, in the eyes of the Treasury experts, 
tht people are financial guinea pigs who must 
submit to experiments by Treasury scientists. 
He and his collaborators would try out on 
them heavy forced savings and extreme 
withholding taxes. Sure they are for pay- 
as-you-go, but on a basis that the vast ma- 
jority of income possessors would pay-as- 
they-go their taxes on this year’s income and 
at the same time pay taxes on last year's 
income. By paying 2 years’ taxes in 1 year, 
the vast majority, come March 15, 1944, would 
be out of debt to the Government and, if 
still retaining a spark of life, be available for 
other experiments. 

Such is the oppression that the Paul plan 
for a present withholding tax of 19 percent 
(24 percent with the victory tax) means to 
the people. It is a scheme to put in reverse 
gear the purposes of the Ruml plan to give 
relief where relief is proper and to ease the 
mental apprehensions of all, without cost to 
government. Paul would increase the tax 
burden and add immediate revenues to the 
Treasury. 

It has come to be recognized and deplored 
in Congress that the lawmaking body does 
not have its own experts and investigators, 
but must rely for guidance upon experts and 
investigators in the administrative depart- 
ment of government, who have theories of 
their own on what shall be the character of 
revenue and other complicated laws, and are 
in position to befuddle and direct and ob- 
struct. Various schemes are proposed for re- 
storing in this particular the complete func- 
tion of the lawmaking body. Something of 
the sort is appropriate, but Congress does not 
need to wait for it to adopt the Ruml plan. 
The most confusing phase of it to the bu- 
reaucrats is its simplicity. Congress can rec- 
ognize simplicity without the aid or support 
of Treasury experts. 
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This Way Small Business Is Really 
Helped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, the problem of small business 
is one that has properly concerned the 
Congress as much as any other in con- 
nection with the war. We have tried to 
find ways to prevent the forcing out of 
business of small enterprise. We have 
been none too successful and the effort 
must be pressed with all vigor. 

Here, however, is the story of a com- 
pany in the district which I have the 
honor to represent which shows what 
can be done by businessmen themselves, 
and which tells a story that should be 
repeated in just as many cases as 
possible: 

[From Time magazine of November 9, 1942] 
LIGHTING THE WAY 


A General Electric salesman walked out of 
the tiny, plain reception room of the unim- 
pressive little plant in Alhambra, Calif., of 
Lights, Inc., which manufactures lighting 
equipment for airports and airplanes. He 
turned to Managing Director Harry Swift 
Kimball, told him: “If anyone had ever told 
me that Pd walk out of the front door of 
that dump of yours with a million-dollar 
order in my hand I'd have figured he was 
crazy.” 

A year or so ago he would have been. But 
now General Electric with its million-dollar 
order for eable is only one of about 200 sub- 
contractors working fur the amazing firm of 
Lights, Inc., which has gone and done one 
of the most vital jobs in the war effort: to 
make subcontracting really work and really 
pay. 
Four years ago Lights, Inc., was doing an 
averege $150,000 annual business; today it 
does $1,500,000 in a peak month. If it handled 
all that business under one roof, Lights would 
have to hire between 10,000 and 20,000 em- 
ployees, would require between $5,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 worth of unobtainable machinery. 
Instead, it employs only 200 people, owns only 
about $15,000 worth of machinery. The rest 
of its work is farmed out—mostly to tiny 
firms. 

Working in a 10- by 12-foot office, Lights’ 
President Thayer Thorndike faces a big Navy 
E flag which will be formally presented to the 
company on November 18. One reason for 
the award: Lights, Inc., delivers on time. 
Besides lighting equipment (75 percent of 
its total) the company makes stuffing tubes 
(which hold cables on ships), bomb release 
pulleys, etc., and is planning to subcontract 
the manufacture of butex, a synthetic rub- 
ber compound. 

Key to Lights’ success is that it maintains 
a small, able engineering staff which plans 
its own products, breaks them down into 
eficient subcontracting units, supervises 
their final assembly. 

Related to two old Boston families (Thayer 
and Thorndike), the young president served 
a turn with First National Bank of Boston 
and with Boston Skyways. On a trip to Los 
Angeles he bought the bankrupt plant of Kay 
Bee Manufacturing Co., a motorcycle-light 
manufacturer, began making aviation light- 
ing equipment. Lights, Inc., formed in 1932, 
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supplied Pan American with field equipment, 
zoomed in 1940 when the Government ordered 
$1,400,000 worth of portable lights. 

In June 1941, Thorndike brought Kimball 
into the firm because of his knowledge of 
manufacturing. A graduate of Annapolis, 
where he was a classmate of Admiral Leahy, 
Harry Kimball failed to stay in the Navy 
because he was one of the seasickest midship- 
men ever enrolled. Instead he went to work 
for Boston Edison, became president of Ameri- 
can Zinc, later went to Remington Arms, 
which he piloted through World War I. 

Thorndike and Kimball have now become 
evangels of subcontracting. They believe, 
labor shortage or not, that right in the Los 
Angeles area are 4,000 potential small sub- 
contractors starving for work, including the 
“cream of the country’s mechanics.” 

Both see subcontracting as something more 
than a war need—as perhaps the hope of the 
little businessman in the future. Not long 
ago the president of a big manufacturing firm, 
who has sweated blood to get his operation 
wholly integrated under one roof, took a look 
at Lights, Inc. Said he: Mr. Thorndike, 
you're just 4 years ahead of us.” 


Our Tomorrow Depends on What We 
Do Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. R. POACE 


OF TEXAS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


‘Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Arthur 
Lefevre, Jr., of Houston, Tex., which was 
published in the Texas Press Messenger 
of December 1942: 


[From the Press Messenger of December 1942] 


OUR TOMORROW DEPENDS ON WHAT WE DO TODAY 
(By Arthur Lefevre, Jr., Houston) 


A free press can only exist in a social order 
founded on the free enterprise system, where 
the individual citizen is the sovereign. To 
place sovereignty any place else reduces the 
citizen to the status of servility. As was so 
well said by the philosopher Henri Frederic 
Amiel, “Liberalism is merely feeding upon 
abstractions, when it persuades itself that 
liberty is possible without free individuals.” 
This fundamental proposition was clearly 
understood by the founders of our constitu- 
tional Republic, as clearly demonstrated in 
their wording of the last 2 of the original 10 
amendments to the Federal Constitution, 
known as the Bill of Rights. 

All of us have heard the question often 
asked at recent newspapermen’s gatherings, 
“What happens in the newspaper field when 
the war is over?“ Or similar groping inquiries 
only slightly different in their verbiage. It 
is just here that our danger lies for such 
doubt may indicate a fatal condition if it 
denotes our loss of faith. Wherever there 
are men to read, there is need of an intelligent 
and free press. If in the inviolability of their 
integrity brave editors courageously meet this 
want, truly they will have their reward as the 
laws of nature and nature’s God will see to 
that. “For the fulfillment of duty brings 
peace * * * if sacrifice has itself become 
a joy, a lasting, growing, and imperishable 
joy—the soul is then secure of an all-suffi- 
cient and unfailing nourishment.” 


In recent years there has been created in 
the public mind erroneous conceptions of 
the functions of government, producing a 
flood of special laws and bureaucratic edicts— 
aside from the exigencies of war. Emotion- 
alism and maudlin sympathy are appealed to 
in furthering various measures. Every ap- 
peal is resorted to to put the regulations over 
except the proper one of justice. Nothing 
can be gained and all may be lost by coddling 
radicals and petting bureaucrats. In listen- 
ing to the clamor of political, demagogues, let 
us ever be alert for sophistry, or we will be 
trapped by some catch phrase into foolish 
action that may even result disastrously to 
the very genius of our representative insti- 
tutions. 

As an example of present tendencies appli- 
cable to the newspaper business, a recent edi- 
torial in the Chicago Daily Tribune had this 
to say: 

“A classification of newspaper delivery 
trucks in the same category with beer trucks, 
as respects gasoline allowances, has the ear- 
marks of a slur deliberately contrived. * * * 
Newspapers, which have already restricted 
their editions and rearranged their deliveries 
to save 40 percent of their delivery mileage, 
are required to make additional slashes of as 
much as 35 percent more. 

“The essential contribution of the news- 
paper to the war effort through the distribu- 
tion of information was well recognized in 
the last war, when newsprint was placed high 
on priorities lists. The story in this war is 
different. The gas rationing regulations are 
another addition to the accumulating evi- 
dence that bureaucracy, despair- 
ing of controlling the press, is using the war 
as an excuse to destroy it. 

“The first of these attacks was the phany 

paper shortage of last spring. * 
There followed the grand jury fiasco aimed 
at the Tribune. * * * Next came the 
antitrust suit against the Associated Press. 
Here, again, the immediate motive is to mis- 
use the power of government * * but 
the fundamental objective is to establish the 
Associated Press as a public utility so that 
“ bureaucratic comrades can get con- 
trol of the news gathering and disseminating 
machinery of the country and convert it into 
a * * propaganda agency. 

“Meanwhile * * è crackpots * * * 
along with other bureaucrats who have long 
been on record as asserting that advertising 
is an economic waste, have been conducting 
an offensive against the revenue of news- 
papers * * * have joined in with vague 
intimations that advertisers may not be al- 
lowed to deduct their advertising expendi- 
tures as necessary and normal business ex- 

nse.” 

As citizens of a free country with a price- 
less tradition, it is our bounden duty to seri- 
ously consider these questions. Freedom of 
thought and action is of incalculably more 
value than all the supposed benefits flowing 
from some temporizing expedient in the way 
of a stralt-jacketing measure. Looking 
back over the pages of history, replete with 
the terrible and wicked cruelty of bigoted 
minds and hearts, and seeing the many bless- 
ings and great truths that have been pre- 
served to us because brave and noble spirits 
refused to bend the knee to tyrannical au- 
thority, let us vow anew that those true men 
shall not have lived in vain and that we shall 
keep forever burning the torch of freedom. 
We should never grow weary of studying these 
truths and they will bear constant repetition, 
for always a newer generation is rising to 
learn afresh the wisdom sanctified by the 
immeasurable suffering and blood of count- 
less heroes. Those who will not learn from 
the experience of others, will surely suffer 
anew the terrible scourgings nature metes to 
all who go that hit-and-miss route. Like 


spoiled children, we want to keep our cake 
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and eat it at the same time. It cannot be 
done. If we want freedom consonant with 
our Declaration of Independence, surely ever 
increasing the bureaucratic activities of cities, 
States, and Nation is a drift in the wrong 
direction, The Federal authority has emas- 
culated the priceless heritage of States’ rights 
through the folly of the States in surrender- 
ing their sovereignty for bureaucratic hand- 
outs. 

Many pose as freemen, yet seek legislative 
regimentation; many bury individual re- 
sponsibility in mass action, yet hope to live 
above servility. Under the complexity of our 
modern civilization and the tremendous or- 
ganization of our industrial life, great num- 
bers of men and women are sinking their 
individuality in groups and blocs. Social 
decay surely follows the loss of individual 
responsibility.. Editors have it in their power 
to guide humanity from the morass of class 
struggles fostered by ignorant prejudices. 

What a wilderness of folly soon overtakes 
the gardens of worthy character and en- 
deavor, if we remove the invigorating ele- 
ment of personal freedom and initiative. Let 
us ever remember to respect the sacredness 
of the individual personality and it will pro- 
tect us from being blinded by insinuating 
propaganda that works continually our un- 
doing. Stand up in your integrity and resist 
proposals looking toward uniformity in all 
things. All cows are not black, although 
they may appear so if you are in the dark. 
True progress rests on courage, honor, and 
faith, which are personal qualities; also re- 
member, guilt is personal. 

At this Christmas season, it would be well 
to think anew, for our very safety and salva- 
tion, on the abiding truths in the Master's 
temptation. In dramatic manner, He teaches 
us to never surrender our integrity of pur- 
pose to any insidious appeal—not even that 
based on our need for food, nor that which 
flatters our personal pride or self-glorification, 
nor, above all, that which tempts us to 
acquire power by wrong means. 

Time and war move apace! Many por- 
tentous events, transpiring in almost ka- 
leidoscopic effect, impress Upon us the rapid 
movement of the shuttle in life's loom, weav- 
ing the woof in the web of destiny. Dazed 
neither by the noise nor the speed; as skilled 
operators we must be quick to catch any dis- 
cordant note or false thread. If we fail, 
what ought to be the hoped for and desired 
result becomes a botched and spoiled affair. 
Ours is the glorious privilege and opportu- 
nity to point the way and sound the alarm: 


“Of what avail are plow, or sail, 
Or land, or life, if freedom fail?” 


With such a challenge ringing in our hearts 
and realizing also the great utilitarian worth 
of newspapers through their advertising coi- 
umns, we should face the future with un- 
daunted courage and high faith, knowing 
that if we remain true to our duties as editors 
all will be well. 


Address of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker at 
Annual Banquet of Baseball Writers’ 
Association 


EXTENSION T REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday evening, February 
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7, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, at the an- 
nual banquet of the Baseball Writers’ 
Association, delivered a speech which 
will go down the years as one of the 
outstanding contributions to the spirit of 
true Americanism. Captain Ricken- 
backer’s life is an open book. From the 
time he was 12 years old, he has been 
contributing to the welfare of this coun- 
try. He is known throughout the Nation 
as the outstanding air pilot of our expe- 
ditionary forces in the First World War. 
He established the record of 25 German 
planes sent crashing to the earth. No 
other American equaled that record. 

Captain Rickenbacker has since his 
World War experience spent his life in 
the development of those things the 
manufacture of which afford comfort 
for our people and labor for those who 
work. Few have forgotten his latest ex- 
ploit in the Pacific when he and his com- 
rades, forced into the sea by a failing 
airplane, spent several weeks on the 
bosom of that ocean, enduring the blis- 
tering rays of the sun, the winds and the 
waves with little or nothing to eat, and 
scarcely enough water to keep alive. 

When this accident befell him, he was 
on an errand for the armed forces of 
this Nation. He was again offering his 
life if need be to the service and welfare 
of his country. If any one man in this 
land of ours is qualified to discuss the 
fundamentals of genuine Americanism, 
it is this man whose record of service 
both in peace and war is not outshone 
by any other individual. 

Mr. Speaker, Captain Rickenbacker’s 
speech follows: 

Naturally, I am very happy to be back again 
among old friends. 

In coming to you today, I am not unmind- 
ful of the exceptional honor, and I accept it 
not as an individual or personal tribute, but 
as a tribute to a symbol to which I have con- 
tributed in my humble way. 

The symbol that has made America great— 
inspired throughout the generations by our 
forefathers, and which has woven its way 
through the history of these great United 
States like a golden thread, comprised of 
imagination, individuality, self-reliance, ini- 
tiative, and last, but not least, eternal but 
simple faith in the Supreme Being. 

As all of you have either heard or read of 
my Pacific mission, there is little need of 
my dwelling on that subject with the excep- 
tion of stating that after visiting with Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s boys in New Guinea—Port 
Moresby, Buna, and Gona—I returned to 
Australia and then through the Fijis to 
Guadalcanal, a veritable hell-hole, as the 
rainy season was starting. 

Henderson Field runway is a metal strip 
that has been bombed and shelled for months, 
and is also the airplane graveyard of the 
Pacific, not only for enemy planes, but our 
own as well. 

Dugouts were filled with mud and water. 
Men were working in jumpers without shoes 
cr socks. Marines and soldiers were in the 
fox holes with billions of mosquitoes. Ma- 
laria was prevalent, as was diarrhea. 

Here you will find a Catholic priest, Prot- 
estant preacher, or a Jewish rabbi—all preach- 
ing the simple faith to Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews alike. r 

Ch, men and women of America, if you 
could only understand what our boys—your 
boys and mine—are doing in these hell-holes 
throughout the Pacific and the burning 
sands of Africa, that your way of life may be 


preserved, and the character that has made 
this Nation great may be carried on, you 
would not worry about 8 hours a day over- 
time, or double time for Saturdays and holi- 
days. 

You would not worry about whether you 
were producing too much per man per day. 
No, you would be and should be grateful for 
the privilege of offering everything you know 
how. For none of us are doing so much that 
we cannot do more. This is a life and death 
struggle for the welfare of this Nation. 

Without victory, social security, old-age 
pensions, hours, and wages bills will mean 
nothing. 

France had her slow-down and sit-down 
strikes—had her social legislation, which I 
am not against—but they failed in the reali- 
zation that without work and without pro- 
ducing something of value, they could not 
last. ; 

Today they are serfs and slaves of Hitler's 
hordes. Millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren are starving. That goes for Holland, 
Belgium, the Scandinavian countries, Bataan, 
Corregidor, Hong Kong, and Singapore. 

Accept your responsibilities with the privi- 
leges that you are enjoying. Remember, 
patriotism without service is a hollow word. 

Do not let these boys come back from their 
graves in these hell holes scattered through- 
out the Pacific and other parts of the world 
and from the depths of the seven seas—do 
not let them come back and plague you for 
having failed in your obligation on the home 
front to give them more and more of every- 
thing that is needed to hasten a final victory. 

I know you realize that I have said—and 
I say again—we have ain the past several years 
spent billions of dollars to destroy self- 
reliance, initiative, imagination, and individ- 
uality trying to plan the lives of 130,000,000 
people by a superior few. 

Now we are spending billions to recreate 
self-reliance, initiative, imagination, and in- 
dividuality. 

For once you place our boys in a fox hole 
in the jungles of the Pacific, or on the desert 
sands of Africa, they are on theirown. Once 
you have ordered our boys as commando 
troops to attack the enemy at night, they are 
on their own. Once you have dropped para- 
chute troops behind enemy lines, day or 
night, they are on their own. Once you place 
a man in the cockpit of a plane and send him 
into the blue above, he is on his own. Once 
you put our boys into the tanks against the 
enemy, they are on their own. Once you put 
an officer into the front line, leading a group 
of our boys into the face of enemy fire, he is 
on his own. 

And so, I say to you, when the kids on the 
commons are on third base and steal home 
for the winning run, they are on their own. 

And should the day ever come that there 
is no more need for imagination, initiative, 
individuality, and self-reliance in this coun- 
try—then, and then only, will there be no 
more reason for baseball and its fundamental 
advantages in building character into the 
youth of this Nation. 

It is imagination, individuality, self-reli- 
ance, and initiative that are going to win this 
war for America, not only on the field of 
battle, but on the home front. 

For bear in mind, that when this war is 
over—pray God it will be soon—there will be 
more rugged individualists come back to 
America from the four corners of the world 
than we ever had at any one time in our 
history, and I thank God for that. 

They do not want, and will not accept regi- 
mentation of their lives or planned econ- 
omy. They will want the same opportunities 
and will demand them, and will get them, 
that we have had, for they are entitled to 
them. f 

As I have said before, if n to make 
us appreciate our duties, bring back the troops 
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from the hellholes of the world, place them 
in the factories, take the war workers and 
place them in the fox holes with filth, vermin, 
diarrhea, malaria, and the Japanese, and I 
will guarantee you that our production will 
be increased, and much of it doubled, within 
30 days. 

We would have no more feather-bedding, 
no more slow-downs, no more restrictions on 
effort. f 

We hear a lot nowadays about the short- 
age of manpower hours. It is not the short- 
age of manpower hours that is slowing up the 
badly needed production of our war weapons. 

No, but it is the shortage of productive 
manpower hours, for again none of us are 
producing so much that we cannot—all of 
us—produce a little more. 

And while I am on the subject, I noticed 
a few days ago the announcement of the 
declaration of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion to 29 occupational groups that even 
though they may be fathers of 5 or 6 chil- 
dren, they must find war-important jobs 
by spring or face induction. 

Here again I am shocked to find that our 
officials in Washington have omitted chal- 
lenging a group known more commonly as 
labor racketeers of the “graft” age, and I 
spell it with a “g” and not a d. 

And I reiterate again that our Congress 
should see fit to introduce and pass such 
legislation to first, upon his release or dis- 
charge, any member of our. armed forces 
can be employed by any employer without 
having to join any organized labor unions. 

Second, upon his employment he shall 
have equal voting rights with any other em- 
ployee in any union, and any employee and 
management plan of the employer. 

Third, his seniority in relation to other 
employees of draft age should date as of 
the day he enlisted or was inducted into 
his country's service. 

I definitely feel that our situation here 
at home is most serious and that by such 
legislation our Congress -could free honest 
labor from those racketeers and parasites that 
are right now hindering the effort of our 
workers to do the best they can to win this 
war. 

Such legislation will insure all the mem- 
bers of our services an equal opportunity 
right now as well as after this war is over 
with those who stayed at home in industry. 

What better bonus could wr give our serv- 
icemen than the elimination of their hay- 
ing to buy the right to work in their own 
country on their release or discharge from 
the service. 

Why should he have to pay excrbitant 
membership fees demanded by those unions 
working under a closed-shop agreement— 
and what better bonus could we give him 
than to eliminate his having to pay dues for 
the privilege of keeping that job? 

Briefly, why shouldn't a man’s honorable 
Gischarge or release from the service of his 
country be all he would henceforth need as 
a union card when he returns to work for 
himself and his family after having worked 
for all of us so willingly and risked his life 
in our behalf? 

Why could we not use the splendid abil- 
ities of our local selective service boards to 
draft those men needed by our war industry 
or our farmers. 

Let these men be sent to Army or Navy 
schools and there let them be taught an 
agricultural or industrial skill in the same 
way that their younger and unmarried con- 
temporaries are being taught a skill of war. 

These men could then be released to the 
farm or to industry and under this legisla- 
tion they would not have to join any labor 
union. 

They would be men who, I believe, would 
have a sobering effect on those malcontents 
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who seem to think it their business to foment 
strikes and discontent. 

These men will have served their country in 
the Army or the Navy and will be able to tell 
their children that they did their bit, even 
though their job was only to make the imple- 
ments at home that were shipped to those 
serving at the other end of the supply lines 
in battle. 

These men could replace those single men 
now in essential industry. It would be better 
to have a man with a family working at home 
in industry with his family than to have him 
drafted for combat service and have our Gov- 
ernment liable for the support of his family. 

He could earn the wages of industry and 
in this way make a fairer distribution of the 
costs of this war. 

With the end of the war they could be given 
honorable discharges the same as those who 
were in combat and make them feel that they 
had served their country to the best of their 
ability. 

For there will be millions of young men 
returning home who have never had a job or 
have been forced to pay tribute to men who 
never did an honest day’s work in their lives. 

We all must realize that this war we are 
fighting is a total war. It is a war in which 
all of us can get hurt, for which all of us will 
have to pay, and in which all of us will have 
to work and fight in order for all of us to win. 

Those of us who are not in uniform must 
certainly realize that before any food, weap- 
ons, munitions, or clothing can move out over 
the supply routes to the fighting fronts of 
this global war that they have to be grown or 
processed. 

Unless we do realize that this must be 
done by us with the same indomitable spirit 
with which the materials of war are delivered 
to the fronts and fought with, then we are 
well on our way not only to a very poor 
compromise, but possibly a most humbling 
defeat. 

A man is judged here on this earth mainly 
by the things he achieves in relation to his 
fellow men and women. 

In many ways a man can acquire a record 
of his service which, although it might not 
be all in one place and quite informal, is 
none the less a record. 

It is quite different with such records when 
a man enters the service of his country. 

The armed services take no chances in 
such a haphazard means of recording his 
deeds or misdeeds, Just as soon as he gets his 
uniform he acquires what is known as his 
service record. 

In our Army this record of the service that 
a man performs for his country is inscribed 
in a little white book that has 24 pages. 
These pages provide for the detailing of his 
whole history while in the service of his 
Nation. 

Thus, in these entries in his service record, 
one finds the story of his transfers, promo- 
tions, leaves, illnesses, wounds, his deeds of 
valor or indiscretion, behavior, and promo- 
tion or demotion of rank. They are all duly 
recorded for his country, himself, and for 
posterity. 

From this service record and by the inter- 
pretation of the entries made there, his 
Officers can decide whether or not he has ac- 
quitted himself honorably in the service of 
his Nation.» 

It is shown just what he did for his country 
and in the fighting for the safeguarding of 
those who, he had every reason to expect, were 
working just as hard for him as he was fight- 
ing and risking his life for them. 

I feel that the records that those boys are 
causing to be inscribed in their little white 
books are of deeds that put to shame some 
of the selfish and greedy actions that have 
and are still taking place here behind their 
backs among many of those who are respon- 


sible for the effort and labor to produce what 
our boys need out there in the hellholes to 
fight a war with a sneaking and treacherous 
enemy. 

Since this war is a total war in which all 
of us have a definite responsibility in work- 
ing side by side with those fighting for us— 
then I do think we civilians at home should 
be proud to have records kept of our services 
for our fighting men in the same manner that 
records are kept of their service for us. 

This can and should be a voluntary effort. 
Our spirit of competition in doing our best for 
our country which is the bedrock of the spirit 
of patriotism should be all that we would need 
to see that the records of civilian service 


would compare most favorably with those of * 


our forces fighting for us. 

Why shouldn't it be only fair for entries 
to be made here at home in a formal civilian 
service record in which we would voluntarily 
agree to have kept as to our record h the total 
effort to win this war and insure a decent 
peace. 

All of us would be proud to have such a 
record—whether a Cub Scout or an invalid 
in a wheel chair—with which we could 
prove that we had acquitted ourselves hon- 
orably in this fight. 

We have many volunteers in civilian serv- 
ice, we have our local draft boards, our 
Red Cross, our ration boards, our civilian 
defense groups, our United Service Organi- 
zations, our welfare groups, our farm coop- 
eratives, and our air force civilian ground 
observer corps, and all other coordinating 
services. 

The members of all these civilian organi- 
zations are performing unselfish and labori- 
ous tasks for the winning of the war in just 
as serious and earnest a manner as the 
man out on the battle front. Let their 
deeds be recorded in their civilian-service 
records. 

The workers in our war factories, ship- 
yards, and munition plants should all be 
commended when they do their jobs well. 
But let the foreman also advise as to tardi- 
ness, waste of equipment, or absenteeism 
so that a shirking worker would have such 
acts recorded in the same way that deser- 
tion is entered in the record of a man in 
uniform. 

Our farmers are working harder and with 
less than they ever did before. Theirs is 
an uncertain lot as to crops at all times, and 
with a shortage of experienced help they 
are grimly going ahead with the stupendous 
task of raising the food for us and our allies 
with every bit as much courage and antici- 
pation of a hard fight as is shown by their 
sons and farmhands now fighting at the 
fronts. His is in civilian service. 

The townspeople of Minnesota, under the 
able leadership of their Governor, have earned 
the admiration of the farmers of tat State 
for the wholehearted way they have pitched 
in to help gather the crops. They are pre- 
paring to cooperate even more closely this 
year, and from their example we ran see just 
how things can be done when there is a will 
to do them. 

Let it be inscribed in the record of these 
townspeople who go out to help their neigh- 
bors—the farmers—just how many hours of 
service they work—of course, for pay—in 
helping to grow and harvest the food needed 
so greatly. 

The Office of War Information tells us that 
the Japanese soldier is paid less in a month 
than the cost of a meal for one of our sol- 
diers. The Japs are fighting a cheap war. 
They have stolen far more in booty than it 
has cost them so far. We have lost greatly 
both at Pearl Harbor, Manila, and elsewhere. 
If it is a long war with them and at a far 
less cost to them, then when we do finally 
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lick them we will be so far In debt that we 


‘can never overcome it without chaos. 


We cannot waste time or allow any effort 
here at home to be hindered. This summer 
the farmer will be working 16 hours a day 
and 7 days a week in order to feed us. 

Wouldn't you be proud to have entries in 
your record to show how you helped him 
just as willingly as he is preparing to help 
you and our boys at the front? 

The men on our railroads are accomplish- 
ing the impossible; our merchant seamen 
are risking their lives and going back for 
vengeance. Our telephone and communica- 
tions people are doing yeoman service with 
short help and no fixed hours. The men on 
our air lines are keeping their schedules and 
pioneering new routes. They are doing a 
duty, all of them, and well. Their accom- 
plishments should be entered in their rec- 
ords of civilian service, as well as those of so 
many other professions. 

You housewives who struggle under ra- 
tioning and shortages of foods, who scheme 
and plan the meals, take care of the homes, 
and raise the children, all know what a 16- 
hour day can be. You can be cited for keep- 
ing up the morale of our home front and 
have entries made for the fats you save, the 
fuel you save, and the money you save for 
War bonds. 

Let the Red Cross have entered on our 
Service records the times we contributed our 
blood to help save the lives of the boys at 
the fronts. Let the paymaster at the plant 
have entered on our service records the fact 
that we are members of the 10-percent club. 

On the negative side it could be recorded 
when a person exceeded the speed limit in 
his car or if he were found to be wasteful 
of his country’s resources, If he went on 
strike and thus jeopardized the war effort, 
this also should be recorded. 

We want records of praise, and I doubt 
that anyone who really senses just what kind 
of a struggle that we are in will ever want 
anything but this kind of an entry to be 
made. We should all know just who are doing 
their bit, as well as those who are in it just 
for themselves. 

We could have our record of civilian serv- 
ice be of the same form as the one of the 
Army. Registering is no chore these days— 
why not once more for our own “army”? 

When I think of how splendidly and efi- 
ciently the civilian-defense units were or- 
ganized throughout our country, and how 
their tremendous energy lies latent just wait- 
ing for a job such as this, I feel certain that 
we can prove to our boys over at the other 
ends of the lines of supply that we are try- 
ing to do our share for them as they are 
doing for us. 

Yes, I know I have been accused of being 
the representative of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the automotive indus- 
try, the America First Committee, and even 
accused of being a Fascist. Frankly and 
sincerely, I represent no person or persons, 
group or groups, color or creed, nor have I 
any political ambitions. I speak for myself 
alone, but echo the sentiments of millions, 

And again I frankly state that I much 
prefer to break bread with Henry Ford, the 
Fisher brothers, the K. T. Kellars, of Chrysler, 
and the Charlie Ketterings, of General Mo- 
tors, for here are men who have come from 
the soil and given the world one of the great- 
est gifts humanity has ever received in 
history—the automobile. 

Yes, I would rather sit down with these 
men than with those who are living in the 
laps of luxury at the expense of the sweat 
and toll of millions of honest men and 
women. 

Let us give these millions of young men 
inducted into the uniform of these great 
United States an opportunity on their return 
to again join the union of Americanism. 
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And to Congress I say again—face the facts 
and show the traditional American intestinal 
fortitude by legislating this cancerous ele- 
ment from our midst. Why should these 
racketeers be immune from reporting their 
incomes or paying taxes on their tributes 
from the millions? Let us be honest with 
ourselves first, in order that we may be honest 
with the millions of young men who are 
fighting, bleeding, and dying for us on the 
far-flung battle fronts. 

No; I am not a labor hater. I believe in 
honest labor unions who are doing their 
darndest to turn out the weapons we need. 
I have been laboring for forty-odd years, 
since I was 12 years of age, in many lines 
of endeavor. I come from humble parents, 
I know the value of honest labor. I have 
served labor as well as employer. And to 
those millions of honest men and women war 
workers goes my heartfelt thanks; but to 
those whom the shoe fits, I say wear it. 

For believe me when I say there is nothing 
under the sun that any of you have on the 
face of this globe that I want, and yet I pray 
I may have another 10 years of life with my 
physical and mental faculties, and only God 
can give me that. 


War Relocation Authority 


REMARES 


HON. EARL R. LEWIS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of the Members 
of this House to an activity of the War 
Relocation Authority which has charge 
of the relocation centers of all people of 
Japanese blood who were removed from 
the critical defense areas of the country, 
notably on the Pacific coast, to points in 
the interior of the country. Thousands 
of these Japanese are distributed in 10 
internment camps or relocation centers 
throughout the West. 

In one of these camps, the one located 
at Hart Mountain, Wyo., the War Relo- 
cation Authority is in process of con- 
structing buildings and installing there- 
in modern kiln and shop equipment for 
the making of pottery ware by the Japa- 
nese internees. 

In my district there are tens of thou- 
sands of people engaged in manufactur- 
ing pottery. For thousands of them it 
is the only occupation and skill that they 
have ever learned. Vast sums of money 
are invested in plant equipment. This 
industry is one that, in the most favor- 
able times, has not been able to compete 
in the markets of the United States with 
cheap pottery manufactured by the 
cheap labor of Japan. Japanese pottery 
has consistently undersold our cheapest 
pottery made in the United States here 
in our own American markets. In my 
previous term in Congress I introduced a 
number of bills for the protection of the 
pottery industry; and I shall, during this 
present session of Congress, reintroduce 
those measures and perhaps additional 
measures for the protection of the Amer- 


ican market for pottery against the im- 
portation of cheap foreign-made pottery. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I find that our 
own people in the War Relocation Au- 
thority are setting up modern potteries 
at Hart Mountain, Wyo., and perhaps at 
other Japanese internment camps, in 
which it is proposed to teach Japanese 
to make pottery by American methods 
and with the most modern American 
equipment. It requires no imagination 
to see these Japanese, skilled in the 
American art of making pottery by 
American methods and American equip- 
ment, returning to Japan and adding 
their skill and knowledge of American 
methods to the already existing Japanese 
pottery industry and further adding to 
our. troubles in the post-war period by 
the skills and training which they have 
acquired while prisoners in American in- 
ternment camps. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider this policy of 
the War Relocation Authority the most 
stupid and ruinous activity imaginable. 
When will we ever learn in this country 
that we should keep American markets 
for the products of American working 
people, whether it be pottery or any 
other product? When will we under- 
stand that the training of our foreign 
competitors in American methods of 
manufacture and production cannot 
help but be ruinous to our own people? 

Mr, Speaker, in the name of the Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
thousands of whom I have the honor to 
represent in this Congress, I ask that 
this Congress give immediate attention 
and take immediate action to prevent 
the carrying out of this stupid policy of 
the War Relocation Authority. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
a House joint resolution, directing the 
War Relocation Authority to cease and 
desist from the establishment and op- 
eration at relocation centers where en- 
emy aliens, including persons of Jap- 
anese blood, are interned, of plants for 
the manufacture of pottery, and I ask 
the Congress to give immediate consid- 
eration to the passage of this resolution, 


National 4-H Mobilization Week Will Be 
Observed February 6-14 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, National 
4-H Mobilization Week will be observed 
February 6 to 14. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the State agri- 
cultural colleges, and virtually every 
county in the Nation has made plans for 
its observance. The President addressed 
a message to all 4-H members to spur 
them on to greater effort during the 
week and throughout the year. Many 


— 
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civic, professional, and business groups 
are assisting. In all these preparations 
a new note has been sounded. It is yet 
faint, but it is clear. It is a note of alarm 
that we may have a critical, if not a dan- 
gerous, food shortage during the next 12 
or 15 months. Many of our young farm- 
ers nave been taken for the armed serv- 
ices and many have been attracted by 
high wages into industry. Who, then, is 
left with the tremendous task of grow- 
ing all the food needed by our armed 
forces, our civilians, our Allies, and the 
populations being released from the 
clutches of the international gangsters? 
You know the answer—those left are the 
older men, the women, and the young 
people mostly under 18 years of age. 

Secretary Wickard has asked for siz- 
able increases in the production of most 
staple farm products, and yet there is 
less machinery and equipment available 
to do the job. That means less machine 
work and more hand work. And it means 
more hands—young hands, trained to be 
skillful and useful. 

The record of production by 4-H mem- 
bers is impressive. Three million bush- 
els of garden products produced in 1942 
is a sizable pile of vegetables. I have 
not figured it out, but if we had to store 
those 3,000,000 bushels in the Capitol 
Building I imagine it would tax its fa- 
cilities. We might get a million bush- 
els in this Chamber, but I doubt it. 

With 3,000,000 bushels of vegetables 
produced in 1942, by doubling 4-H mem- 
bership, they should grow 6,000,000 bush- 
els in 1943. The 4-H clubs have set a 
goal for 1,000,000 gardens this year. To 
give another example, doubling the 14,- 
000,000 jars of products canned in 1942 
will give us 28,000,000 jars this year. 
That will release 14,000 tons of canned 
food to those not living on farms. And 
this is but one of 47 projects in which 
these young people engage and through 
which they produce thousands of meat 
and dairy animals and other products. 
The total results of these efforts in terms 
= pounds of food produced is tremen- 

ous. 

But this is not all they do. They ren- 
der civic services which contribute 
mightily to our war effort. By collecting 
scrap metal, rubber, rags, and burlap; 
eliminating accident and fire hazards; 
buying and selling war bonds; increasing 
farm fuel supplies and giving attention 
to health conservation, they are render- 
ing notable service to the public and to 
the cause of free men. 

There is no doubt but that every Con- 
gressman hopes that the 4-H clubs will 
achieve their 1943 goals. To do this, 
once the desired membership is enrolled, 
there is need for adequate leadership 
and adult supervision. Assistant exten- 
sion agents are needed in the counties to 
see this task through. This is just as 
important to the 4-H organization as 
officers are to the Army and Navy. To 
meet this need I have introduced, and 
your Committee on Agriculture has ap- 
proved, House Joint Resolution 75. This 
will come up for your consideration 
soon—but not too soon. Our need is 
pressing and we have cause for grave 
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concern. As representatives of the peo- 
ple, we cannot afford to overlook any 
means which can be used to increase food 
production, least of all, a means so prom- 
ising and proved as the 4-H clubs. And 
in this process, we will be building young 
citizens worthy of inheriting and safe- 
guarding the privileges inherent to this 
blessed Nation of ours, 


Auctioneer Goes To Bat for the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most substantial men of our 
Midwest describes the plight of the 
farmer after 10 years of the New Deal. 
He tells the story in the following letter 
written in the inimitable language of an 
auctioneer: 

PLYMOUTH, IND. 
Hon. ROBERT GRANT, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As Representative from my dis- 
trict I take it for granted that you desire to 
keep in touch with the sentiment of the 
farmers whom you represent. I also feel that 
you desire the facts from the farmers them- 
selves rather than from other sources not so 
reliable. 

In all our previous wars it was understood 
and proven that there was just as big and as 
essential an organization as the Army and 
Navy, and this was the farmer. Seven mil- 
lion five hundred thousand men can be 
placed on all four corners*of the world, be 
furnished the best in equipment, clothes, 
and ammunition, but they cannot exist out 
there on an empty stomach, is very simple 
arithmetic. In my opinion with first call of 
draftees in the Army and Navy, preparation 
should have been made then for the farmer 
to increase his production and to strengthen 
his help. But what actually happened? 

First maneuvering was made to take the 
Government out of the hands of Congress 
and place it in the hands of the President 
with almost unlimited authority. The peo- 
ple accepted this in the emergency as good 
government. No sooner was this power 
vested in him than different offices bloomed 
forth and individual appointments were 
made, and the farmers still accepted with 
the thought in mind that this was still for 
good government until they found that these 
appointments were being made from a 
standpoint of political affiliation and not from 
a standpoint of efficiency. 

Defeated candidates have been placed in 
office as fast as they have been turned down 
by the people of their own State, at the 
expense of the taxpayers when we can Ill 
afford the added burden. 

Now what has happened to the farmer? 

The wheels of selective service were grind- 
ing continually, deferment was given college 
students to complete their education; a 
scramble was made by those who thought 
they had some prestige to get appointed to 
offices so that they might be eligible for 
deferinent. Others with national reputa- 
tion were injected into the service as officers, 
musical directors, or physical educators, etc. 

Still there is no deferment for the farmer. 
Why? 

In a war physical fitness predominates 
and the farm boy being in touch with na- 


ture, In a hard physical enterprise almost 
365 days in the year, can walk from out 
between the plow handles and with a few 
fundamentals be ready for service. 

These same farmer boys were born and 
raised on a farm and had taken 20 to 35 
years in their education as to how to farm 
successfully, yet they are treated as though 
it takes no education to farm and they were 
placed in the service at the first opportunity. 

Older farmers had investments in farms 
of from 80 to 320 acres or more and had 
gotten to an age where the responsibilities 
of the farm were too great for them, so they 
had turned their farm equipment and live- 
stock over to their sons who added power 
machinery and even produced more than 
the fathers, and did it easier. 

Now what happened when the boy went to 
the Army? The aged father and mother held 
their little family caucus, after bidding the 
boy good-bye, and did the only thing that 
was open for them to do; have a public sale 
and rent out a few fields to pay the taxes, 
grass the balance, keep the laying hens, one 
cow, a few shoats for meat, and wait. 

When the scrap drive was inaugurated the 
farmer was called upon to throw all his junk 
and worn machinery into the drive. This he 
did with the thought that he could replace 
it with new. The Government steps in and 
first curtailed the new machinery and later 
froze it to the manufacturer. Now the 
farmer knew the Government should have 
first call on all steel, so he more than willingly 
relinquished his claim for new machinery 
and went out on the open market at the 
public sales to replenish his machinery. 

Now the Office of Price Administration 
comes out with the most absurd idea ever 
placed before the farmer; a law to regulate 
the price of used farm machinery. 

Now your father was raised on a farm, and 
he had some farm sales, as I cried for him, 
and he will tell you that the farmers are 
very shrewd when it comes to judging the 
value of farm machinery as well as livestock, 
Now, all used machinery the same age is not 
worth the same money. A tractor in the 
hands of a man who neglects its lubrication, 
overloads it beyond its capacity, or leaves 
it sit out in the field would be worth a whole 
lot less in 6 months than the same tractor 
in the hands of a good farmer even as long 
as 10 years. The same is true with the man 
who leaves his machinery out under the 
apple tree all year round and the man with 
a good machine shed who appreciates it and 
cares for it. 

What man is there in an Office of Price 
Administration office in Washington that is 
good enough judge to tell me what my ma- 
chinery is worth in Plymouth, Ind., without 
seeing it; and would his judgment be better 
than a farmer in a public sale looking at it? 
If I had a 40-inch combine and went to a 
sale and bid on a 60-inch on account of its 
size, it would not be worth as much to me 
as to the man who had no combine what- 
soever, because I could get along with the 
one I have; so demand would also regulate 
the value. 

Now, the farmers feel that the Office of 
Price Administration will conduct regulation 
of used farm machinery as the Government 
has handled the rationing and other things; 
they will start with tractors, combines, corn 
pickers, etc., and if the farmer takes it all 
right they will later include all used machin- 
ery and eventually tell them what their milk 
cows and brood sows are worth. 

Now, even if the Government does think 
the farmer not overintelligent, he knows that 
this is not done from a standpoint of patriot- 
ism, necessity, or good government; but to 
him it has gotten down to a plain case of 
guardianship, and the farmer feels that he 
does not need a guardian. 

Congressman, the following are not com- 
mands but they are merely suggestions from 
a man who is close enough to the farmer in 
everyday life that he can hear his heartbeat, 
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First. If it were possible, to introduce a bill 
to again make Congress the governing body 
of the United States of America as it was 
since the days of Washington. 

Second. Have the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration get some old-fashioned dirt farmers 
on their Board, not a politican with his pic- 
ture taken standing beside a Holstein cow 
with a pair of Oshkosh-b’-gosh overalls on, 
but the Kind with a little plain horse sense 
and not so much overeducation. 

Third. Get some of these boys deferred 
from the Army and back on the farms by 
March 1, and do not even entertain a thought 
that some of this aged, infirm, or inexneri- 
encec. help is going to keep production up 
or on the increase. Remember the surplus 
is gone, and rationing of the 1942 crop starts 
February 1. The Army and Navy demands 
are growing by leaps and bounds, and as ter- 
ritory is accumulated on this road to victory 
we will have all these added mouths to feed, 
so pray that you may avoid a crisis by help- 
ing and not handicapping our great producer 
of foods, the farmer. 

I am 51 years old, and I have never written 
or suggested anything to a public official, 
because I had never thought they got much 
consideration, but I do feel it my duty as a 
citizen and taxpayer to inform you of these 
facts because from what I know of you, you 
have the interest of the people at heart. 

I do not write this from a standpoint of 
prejudice, because in 1932 I thought that 
some of the principles advocated by the 
Government were good; but now I think they 
have been overdone, and this is the opinion 
of the farmer. 

With this letter go my best wishes for 
your success in business and in health. 

Yours very truly, 
HaroLD M. STEINER. 


Shortage of Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the attached letter, 
which was written to me by Mrs. Boyd 
Reid, Torrington, Wyo. 

The matter referred to in the said 
letter is something of vital importance to 
not only the farmers and ranchers of 
Wyoming but to the farmers and stock- 
men of the entire United States. I insert 
this letter to call attention to the serious 
shortage of labor on the farms and 
ranches of Wyoming. 

Some plan must be devised whereby 
boys in the service who are experienced 
farm and ranch hands can be furloughed 
to their home communities to assist in 
planting and harvesting crops and to 
assist in caring for livestock, at least 
during the busy season. 

The letter follows: 

TORRINGTON, Wro., February 4, 1943. 
Hon. FRANK BARRETT, 
Representative jrom Wyoming, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am asking you, 
as a representative of our State, to do all 
you can to aid in recalling our farm boys to 
aid us in this deplorable farm situation as 
to labor, to work these farms. 
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We have seen both of our boys taken, one 
in the Army and the other riding the Pacific. 
Mr. Reid, nearly 60 years of age and unable 
to go on, and me unable to help him, after 
rearing 7 children. No labor, they just look 
at you when you try to hire them. Some 
don’t even attempt a reply—the farmer, in- 
deed, is in a perilous situation! 

What’s to be the answer? What is the 
Nation to do without food? What are we 
facing as a Nation, just ordinary citizens of 
the U. S. A.? 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Born REID. 


Government by Bureaucratic Mandate 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, throughout the length and 
breadth of America, Lincoln’s wise say- 
ings and prophecies are being repeated 
in school and church and public meeting 
plaves as we again observe the date of 
his birth. 

By a curious twist of circumstances, a 
series of administrative orders have 
flown out of the great political bureau- 
cracy in Washington which are in abso- 
Jute contradiction of everything that 
Abraham Lincoln stood for, and which 
are directed against the very kind of 
government in which he believed. 

Not long ago, Chief Counselor Gins- 
burg, of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, handed down an opinion in which 
he asserted that the President, under his 
war powers, could make any regulation 
he chose, and that, unless the Congress 
acted affirmatively to nullify the Presi- 
dent’s order, it would have the full force 
and effect of law. That was wiping out 
the Constitution in one stroke. Some 
time later, a few days ago, on January 
27 to be exact, Assistant Solicitor Milton 
V. Freeman, of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, in defending a cer- 
tain onerous and unnecessary regulation 
issued by that Commission, concerning 
the proxy statements of corporations, 
said of his Commission: 

We do make the law. If this order is valid 
it supersedes any laws opposed to it. 


What Mr. Milton V. Freeman was say- 
ing was that he believed an agency of 
the Congress, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, could repeal acts of 
Congress by bureaucratic decree. 

Exactly in line with this sort of doc- 
trine, Federal Communications Commis- 
sioner Clifford J. Durr, former Assistant 
General Counsel to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and former Gen- 
eral Counsel to the Defense Plants Cor- 
poration, recently outlined what he called 
a new profit system. In it he described 
a system of what he called “private en- 
terprise not based on private initiative 
in which the Government would control 
the capital and would tell industry what 
and how much of everything it should 


produce.” Then this public official had 
the amazing effrontery to say that this 
is necessary in achieving the general ob- 
jective of “preserving our democracy.” 
Compare these statements and this atti- 
tude with the kind of government Abra- 
ham Lincoln stood for when he said: 

I believe each individual is naturally en- 
titled to do as he pleases with himself and 
the fruit of his labor so far as it in nowise 
interferes with any other man’s rights. 


He also said: 

I like the system which lets a man quit 
when he wants to and wish it might prevail 
everywhere. One of the reasons why I am 
opposed to slavery is just here. What is the 
true condition of the laborer? I take it that 
it is best for all to leave each man free to 
acquire property as far as he can. Some will 
get wealthy. I don't believe in a law to pre- 
vent a man from getting rich. It would do 
more harm than good. So while we do not 
propose any war upon capital, we do wish to 
allow the humblest man an equal chance to 
get rich with everybody else. 


That does not sound very much like 
$25,000 salary limitations, or the taking 
over by the Government of all authority 
over industry and the destruction of pri- 
vate initiative and enterprise. 

These tendencies away from Lincoln’s 
government by consent of the governed, 
and. toward a bureaucratic absolutism 
would be dangerous enough if we were at 
peace and had nothing to distract our 
attention from the business of meeting 
these assaults on our free American Gov- 
ernment. They are doubly dangerous 
now because they are being proposed, 
promoted, and urged while we are en- 
gaged in a deadly world war. These 
radical and dangerous changes are being 
promulgated under the secrecy and the 
guise of war measures and war powers. 

No patriotic citizen wants to with- 
hold 1 ounce of energy or $1 of money 
from the necessary effort to win the 
earliest possible victory, with a mini- 
mum loss of life and the fewest injuries 
to those who survive the battles of this 
war. On the other hand, we must be on 
guard against the machinations of those 
who apparently are bent on utilizing 
the war emergency to accomplish the 
planned economy, the bureaucratic con- 
trol, and the overthrow of our free sys- 
tem of government, our free enterprise 
economy, and our free society, which 
some bureaucrats have been planning for 
the last 10 years. 

If this were merely an assumption, it 
would lack validity, but from the days 
of Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, down 
through the years with Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace, Dr. Adolf Berle, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State; the 1936 
and 1939 revisions of the industrial 
mobilization plan; President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; several of the T. N. E. C. 
monographs; Dr. Gerhard Colm, fiscal 
expert in the Bureau of the Budget; Dr. 
Alvin Hansen, adviser to the Federal Re- 
serve Board; Richard Gilbert, economist 
in the Department of Commerce; Leon 
Henderson, former Price Administrator; 
Milo Perkins, Director of the Board of 
Economic Warfare; Charles W. Elliott, 
Director of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board; Francis Biddle, United 
States Attorney General; Eugene Casey, 
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special executive assistant to President 
Roosevelt; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Mil- 
ton V. Freeman; Clifford J. Durr; Ganson 
Purcell, and others; there has been an 
expressed intent, according to a specific 
plan, to achieve the kind of government, 
the kind of economic system, and the 
kind of social system these people have 
been seeking for the past 10 years. 

Such efforts at a time like this are a 
positive disservice to this Nation. They 
endanger our war effort. They damage 
the morale of the Nation. They make 
the people fearful for the future welfare 
of this country. 

There have been so many of these bold 
declarations within the last few months, 
all according to a pattern, that it be- 
hooves the American people to be on 
guard and to demand that the Seventy- 
eighth Congress erect proper safeguards 
around our free Government, our free 
enterprise economy, and our free social 
system—in other words, that the Con- 
gress make itself the vigilant guardian 
of the Bill of Rights. 


Old-Age Assistance and Assistance 
to the Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
or 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extenc my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following senate 
Concurrent Resolution 9, adopted by the 
Fiftieth General Assembly of Iowa, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to forthwith take such action as 
may be appropriate to modify and liber- 
alize the Federal social-security laws to 
permit recipients of old-age assistance 
and assistance to the blind to receive 
from personal earnings a sum not ex- 
ceeding $240 annually for the period of 
the duration of this Nation’s conflict 
with the Axis Powers, without having 
the same charged to them or considered 
in determining need in all such cases: 


Whereas the tragedy of a world conflagra- 
tion is imposing unprecedented financial de- 
mand upon the people of the entire Nation, 
in the form of greatly increased tax levies; 
and 

Whereas the Nation’s all-out effort for an 
overwhelming victory over the Axis Powers 
will place upon our people from time to time 
in the months ahead new and increased 
financial burdens to meet the demands of the 
war program and insure adequate defense of 
our Nation and the American way of life; 
and 

Whereas these tremendous financial de- 
mands emphasize the need for holding State 
and local expenditures to the lowest mini- 
mum consistent with the public good; and 

Whereas rising living costs have greatly 
enhanced the problem of needy people re- 
ceiving old-age assistance and assistance to 
the blind to subsist on the funds that may 
be reasonably available at this period; and 

Whereas the principle of individual self- 
help is a traditionally American one; and 
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Whereas the Federal cocial-security laws do 
not permit the matching of funds or grants 
to States unless the State program consider 
every source of income. of the recipient; and 

Whereas the present manpower shortage 
renders it practically impossible for the people 
to obtain casual labor or to fill jobs of a tem- 
porary nature requiring only light work; and 

Whereas many recipients of old-age assist- 
ance and assistance to the blind are capable 
of obtaining and performing casual labor or 
to fill jobs of a temporary nature, and such 
recipients should be afforded an opportunity 
to perform such services for the period of the 
duration of this Nation’s conflict with the 
Axis Powers; and 

Whereas it is deemed reasonable that re- 
cipients of old-age assistance or assistance to 
the blind be allowed to receive from personal 
earnings a sum not exceeding $240 annually, 
and this income, when received from any 
source, be disregarded in determining need 
in all such cases; and 

Whereas modification and liberalization of 
Federal social-security laws is necessary to 
permit States to include this provision with- 
out loss of Federal grants: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Fijtieth Gen- 
eral Assembly of Iowa (the House concur- 
ring), That the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized to forthwith take such ac- 
tion as may be appropriate to modify and 
liberalize. the Federal social-security laws to 
permit recipients of old-age assistance and 
assistance to the blind to receive from per- 
sonal earnings a sum not exceeding $240 an- 
nually for the period of the duration of this 
Nation’s conflict with the Axis Powers, with- 
out having the same charged to them or con- 
sidered in determining need in all such cases; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and he hereby is, directed to forward a certi- 
fied copy. of this resolution to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each Member of the Congress 
(Senate and House of Representatives) of the 
United States from the State of Iowa. 


Manpower Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ord, I include an attached editorial from 
the Ohio State Journal of February 4, 
1943, and earnestly request that the 
leaders on both sides of the aisle read it 
and take the necessary action at once. 

The editorial follows: 


MANPOWER DICTATORSHIP WITHOUT 
WARRANT OF LAW 


Before we travel any farther along the road 
to total regimentation, Congress would bet- 
ter take its rightful place in our affairs and 
do a little exploring and, where necessary, 
correcting. Specifically, it should at once 
legalize or withdraw the authority Manpower 
Commissioner Paul V. McNutt has assumed 
in issuing his “work or fight” edict. It 
should straighten out this usurper as to the 
authority he has. 

Furthermore, if McNutt, either by law or 
by usurped power, is going to compel all 
males between 18 and 38 years to go into 
the kind of work he designates, else compel 


draft boards to call them for military serv- 
ice, Congress should make it plain as to 
whether those who take war jobs are also 
going to be compelled against their will, their 
inclinations, and their beliefs to pay “joining 
fees” to union organizers in order to perform 
the tasks the Manpower Commission decrees 
for them. : 

While exploring these phases of the Mc- 
Nutt edict, it would be well for Congress to 
ascertain if this swift follow-up of Harry 
Hopkins’ “you will be mobilized” policy, as 
boldly outlined in a magazine article after 
the November elections, is the dictatorship 
that Hopkins said was coming to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Without questioning the wisdom of Mc- 
Nutt's decree and without disputing the ne- 
cessity (those are matters quite aside from 
the point here), it still remains a fact that 
the Selective Service Act says specifically that 
men summoned for military service must be 
called in the order of their dependents. It 
does not, either by letter or spirit, give Mc- 
Nutt, President Roosevelt, or anybody else 
the authority-to repeal the express provi- 
sions concerning dependency, yet that is 
exactly what McNutt has undertaken in his 
decree of “work or fight” regardless of 
dependents. 

The proper, democratic, constitutional ap- 
proach would have been to ask Congress to 
change the law so as to permit the things 
McNutt wants to do. 

Congress has given the President wide dis- 
cretionary powers in enforcing the war emer- 
gency laws it has passed. But it carefully and 
certainly refrained from giving him power to 
repeal or alter these laws. Congress outlined 
the ends and left with Mr. Roosevelt con- 
siderable latitude as to what means would 
be used to achieve them. But McNutt not 
only outlines the means, but changes the 
ends. He has no authority, expressed or 
implied, so to do. 

It is all a bureaucratic scheme, patterned 
after the methods learned from Stalin and 
Hitler, to issue a ukase and enforce it speed- 
ily with the machinery of the Government, 
thus having the system in full operation be- 
fore the bewildered and suppressed people 
can resort to the courts or impel the legisla- 
tive body to assert itself. 

If an individual is forced by the Manpower 
Commission to quit a nonessential job and 
go to work in a war plant, and then he re- 
fuses outright to join whatever union may 
have control in that plant, what will hap- 
pen? The union naturally will not permit 
him to work unless he kicks in with his 
initiation fee, agrees to the pay-check kick- 
back for dues, etc. If he is adamant about 
refusing to become a union member, will 
the Commission then compel him to sign 
up, just as it plans to compel him to change 
his job, willy-nilly? Or will the Commis- 
sion notify the union it cannot prevent a 
man from working because he won't sign on 
the dotted line? It is to be doubted that 
the Roosevelt administration would take the 
side of the individual in any dispute between 
him and demands that he join the union. 

This is not to quarrel with unions or the 
labor movement. Nevertheless, it is time to 
recognize the truth that millions of Ameri- 
can workers do not want to join unions and 
resent being compelled to aline themselves 
with organized labor. These people have 
rights that ought to be at least equal to 
the rights of those who do want to join 
unions. They must not be compelled by 
Government to sign with union locals if they 
do not wish so to do. 

This is a situation in which Congress ovght 
to assert itself at once, before it is too late. 
It should arrest MeNutt's usurpation of au- 
thority, by resolution or whatever means are 
available, and then define by law what addi- 
tional powers, if any, should be given the 


Manpower Commission. 
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Congress should examine especially Mc- 
Nutt's suspiciously worded deferable classifi- 
cation, “government services, including serv- 
ices necessary for the maintenance of health, 
safety and morale, and the prosecution of 
the war,” and make amendments which would 
transfer a third or half of the Washington 
bureaucracy into the armed forces. 

Unless Congress bestirs itself quickly we 
all might as well accept the fact that we are 
headed full speed into the military dictator- 
ship promised by White House Boarder Hop- 
kins, the chief of the bureaucratic family 
created by the New Deal. 


Inaugural Address of Hon. Earl Warren, 
Governor of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, Gov. Earl 
Warren was inaugurated as California's 
chief executive on January 4, 1943. The 
program for his administration is set 
forth in an address delivered to a joint 
session of the senate and assembly in the 
State capitol at Sacramento. This mes- 
sage is of interest to the entire Nation, 
and I submit it herewith: 


Members of the Senate and the Assembly of 
the State of California, we meet here today 
under conditions which strip the occasion of 
all gloss and pompous ceremony. 

We meet as men and women assembled to 
undertake an emergency task—a task which 
for fulfillment will require that adherence to 
unity of purpose which we find in our fighting 
men as they respond to the call to their battle 
stations. 

We meet here as representatives of the 
people of California in an hour of crisis, 
Hourly, thousands of those whom we repre- 
sent will be offering their lives to protect our 
right to meet. 

I feel that you legislators sitting before me 
will rise to a man in seconding the declaration 
that we must not leave these halls without a 
record of accomplishment in keeping with 
need. I know we are in agreement in the 
abstract thought that we have a patriotic 
duty to perform. But, more than that, I 
believe we are in agreement that we must 
immediately remove all mental barriers and 
get to work. 

Thus, as we assemble at our battle stations, 
I appear before you not only in compliance 
with statute but because of an earnest wish 
to give you an understanding of my own 
thoughts in regard to our critical problems. 
I want to work with you. What we under- 
take and accomplish here during the next 
few months will radiate an influence upon 
the present and future well-being of every 
Californian and will contribute to the 
strengthening of the position of our Nation, 
which is, in its entirety, being harnessed to 
the requirements of unprecedented mechan- 
ized global warfare. 

The meaning of war—its compulsions, its 
disruptions, its distortions, and its cold in- 
clemency already shadows our lives and en- 
compasses our thoughts. This Nation is, I 
repeat, caught in its entirety in the current 
of global strife. Where the ship of democ- 
racy sails we will sail for we are an integral 
part of the ship: We in California constitute 
a vital part of the ship structure—the exposed 
side of the ship at water's edge. 
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CLEAR THINKING REQUIRED 


As representatives of the people of Cali- 
fornia, we have been entrusted to find ways 
of gearing the machinery of State govern- 
ment so as both to absorb the shocks im- 
posed by war and to alleviate the severity of 
post-war uncertainties. 

In rising to the abnormal responsibility im- 
posed, it is obvious that we must cut out all 
the dry rot of petty politics, partisan jockey- 
ing, inaction, dictatorial stubbornness and 
opportunistic thinking. We must seek with 
singleness of p to make use of every 
fiber of energy that can be tooled to close 
the niches of weakness which exist and 
harden the resistance to impacts to come. 

There has never been a period in our his- 
tory when the need for understanding and 
appreciation of the true concepts of democ- 
racy was so important. Nor has there been a 
session of the California Legislature at which 
the full use of democratic processes was more 
imperative. 

We are in the midst of an era in which 
doubt has been cast upon the efficiency of 
democratic gsvernment. We are at war be- 
cause in another land a power-mad sign 
painter capitalized upon the distress of a de 
pressed and confused people to seize dicta- 
torial powers Once mobilized he raised his 
challenge to free men the world over in the 
belief that the Achilles heel of free govern- 
ment would be its indecision and slowness 
to act. 

Our fighting men are disproving his false 
theory on far-flung battle fronts today, but 
the theory will not be repudiated with final- 
ity until a double victory has been achieved. 
We glory in the caliber of our fighting men, 
but let it never be considered that they 
alone are carrying the responsibility of our 
day. Confronting us here on the home front 
is an equally imperative challenge—the chal- 
lenge for perfection of that for which they 
fight—the broadening of popular under- 
standing, faith, and reliance in the machin- 
ery of democracy and its religious ideals. 

We gather here in accordance with the 
democratic principles for which young men 
from our home towns are manning guns in 
Tunisia, over north Africa, over Burma, on 
Guadalcanal, in Iceland, England, over all 
continents of the world, and on each of the 
seven seas. We have seen the signs of con- 
fusion arise over the slowness of democracies 
to function. Ours is an opportunity to re- 
store confidence in those who have become 
distraught and misguided. Ours is an op- 
portunity to strengthen faith in men’s ability 
to work together for the common good. 

I would not be here addressing you today 
if the people of this great State had not 
made their own analysis of their common 
problems and ordered a change in adminis- 
tration. They sent you here as legislators 
and honored me with the governorship for 
one reason alone—they expect us to work 
together and produce results. They rely upon 
our ability to fix our minds upon common 
objectives which are in their interests and 
reach achievement in goals through coopera- 
tive action. 

I share in this reliance. It is one of the 
reasons I have said many times that the 
immediate restoration of good will in Cali- 
fornia will be one of my primary objectives. 
I want to see State government achieve a 
balance obtainable only through warm co- 
operation and courteous consideration. I 
recognize you, the legislature, as a coordinate 
branch of democratic government, possessed 
of the dignity and the right to meet when 
you desire, and to plan and initiate legisla- 
tion which is just as much in keeping with 
the public wish as that which I may suggest. 
I want to restore and maintain a balance 
of understanding and confidence which, 
through mutuality of effort, facilitates action 
in behalf of the people as a whole. 


ARE NOT TIMID 


As we approach our respective tasks let me 
say: This State has never been afraid to be 
progressive. It has never been afraid to try 
new things which it understood. I know that 
you as legislators are responsive to the ideals, 
principles, and forward outlook which has so 
pronouncedly dominated California thought, 
and that you share in the belief of the voters 
that no clique, no faction, and no party holds 
priority on all the rights of helping the com- 
mon man. 

I come before you today with a list of sug- 
gestions which I consider in need of imme- 
diate legislative attention. In making these 
suggestions, let me say at the outset that I 
believe we must, in facilitating the war effort, 
pursue what might be termed a policy of first 
things first. That which is involved in the 
war effort must of necessity be given prefer- 
ence. 4 

There has accumulated in California a wide 
range of subject matter which, broadly inter- 
preted, comes under the heading of “Wartime 
legislative needs.” Some of it calls for re- 
modeling and streamlining existing social 
and humanitarian endeavors which show the 
strain of war conditions. Some of it calis for 
progressive innovations which correct abuses 
and advance the considerations given those 
engaged in war effort. Much of it calls for 
the introduction of broad protective programs 
which will blossom forth with their peak ben- 
efits after the war has ended. And some of 
it is strictly martial in character, the direct 
result of our specific position as a theater 
of war. ‘ 

The impelling force of your session will be 
the need for action in compliance with the 
needs of war. In part, these wartime needs 
arise from aggravations of long-existing needs 
among the people. They loom as emergency 
in character today, but they do so primarily 
because they have so far failed to win proper 
evaluation in our long-range planning. Ours 
is the challenge of so streamlining govern- 
ment that its efficiency meets the need of the 
day and at the same time moves forward in 
the recognition of older problems which we 
see accentuated by war. 

In the latter we will meet the test of our 
knowledge of needs and also the test of our 
progressivism. 

MUST PROTECT PUBLIC HEALTH 

There has arisen in California, since the 
conditions of war became so manifest, a tre- 
mendous problem involving public health. 
Long-established cities have found them- 
selves transformed by population shifts into 
communities with burdens exceeding all 
previous conception. Even more startling 
has been the transformation of mere trailer 
camps into communities faced with the sani- 
tary responsibilities of large cities. 

Behind the outward veneer of these re- 
markable developments lurks a problem 
which must be given recognition by govern- 
ment. The strain upon sanitary facilities, 
the arrival of new peoples, and the extra 
hours of human effort required by war needs 
join in creating a health problem of unde- 
niable magnitude. As we approach this 
problem, we must keep in mind the necessity 
of long-range planning for the day will come 
when California becomes the funnel through 
which men, now fighting in strange lands 
throughout the world, will be returned to 
normal contacts. The tests of our ability to 
control and resist disease are destined to 
increase. 

Nor is the broad consideration of the pres- 
ent and future protection of health the 
only problem accentuated by the rush of war 
workers to our State and the return of fight- 
ing men from disease-infested lands. Among 
those workers in production in this State 
are thousands undertaking tasks with which 
they are unfamiliar—tasks at which they are 
at first unskilled and without full apprecia- 
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tion of hazards. We must act to protect 
them, to protect our war production man- 
power, and to protect our structures which 
cushion, at least to some degree, the human 
suffering which is entailed. 

NEW PROBLEMS CONFRONT WOMEN 


In our efforts to build protective services 
to the highest point of efficiency we must 
direct new thought to those unprecedented 
considerations forced upon us by the emer- 
gency participation of women in war effort. 
We have seen women by the thousands 
respond patriotically to the call to relieve 
men needed elsewhere in war activities and, 
as they have responded, we have recognized 
the imposition of new strains upon our social 
structure. We must recognize that women 
have assumed their emergency burdens at 
the sacrifice of normal home life, normal 
family contacts, and also, at the as ret un- 
measured risk of impairment of health. 

We must survey this field in its entirety 
to determine the extent to which human 
values are involved, for numbered among 
its deeper aspects is the question of stability 
of family influence. There must be no 
weakened generation in California charge- 
able to failure of the State to recognize the 
strains of this emergency upon either child 
welfare or sacrifices called for on the part 
of our women. 

While our schools must, of necessity, per- 
form services in connection with the war 
effort, we must guard against being side- 
tracked from appreciation of their funda- 
mental purpose. We must remember that 
the schools are maintained for the training 
of our youth. Dem is not a static 
form of government. It is maintained by 
constant struggle. Every generation finds a 
new assault being made against it by new 
forces with new devices and the struggle for 
freedom is always the greatest task of the 
future as it has been throughout the past. 
The permanence of a democracy will there- 
fore depend upon the training and inspira- 
tion provided for its youth. 

Nor should we permit the hysteria of war- 
times to cause neglect in our responsibility 
t such of our youth as loses its way in these 
times of uncertainty. We want a program 
for child welfare designed to bring out the 
best in every child. 

In this field there lies a neglected oppor- 
tunity through which we can make a great 
additional contribution of future welfare. 
From out of a long experience in law-enforce- 
ment work, I have come to feel with certainty 
that we have been making a wrong approach 
to our crime problem. I am convinced we 
must revise our programs so that the em- 
phasis is placed upon prevention instead of 
suppression. If we can bring our juvenile 
courts, our trial courts, our law-enforcement 
agencies, and our penal institutions into har- 
mony with such an approach, I am confident 
we will have made a definite contribution to 
our future welfare. 

We have, I feel, already agreed upon the 
necessity of expanding the influence of the 
California Youth Correction Authority. I 
visualize such transfers and consolidations 
of existing agencies as will streamline, under 
this authority, all services in the interests of 
youth in dire need of a helping hand. In 
broader aspect, I visualize adherence to a 
policy in all Government activities which re- 
fiects a sincere desire to help men, women, 
and children to develop and unfold the best 
that is within them—something that can 
never be done under a policy which places 
reliance almost entirely upon crime sup- 
pression. 

PENAL REFORM NECESSARY 

In our efforts to rehabilitate those whose 
missteps in adult life have led to State as- 
sumption of responsibility, I want to take 
every bit of politics out of the parole system 
and the pardoning power. I shall appoint to 
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the board of prison terms and paroles only 
men of character, experience, and a healthy 
normal approach to our prison problems, We 
must make certain that those who are paying 
their debt to society are not ground further 
into the mire by the pressure of the cruel heel 
of politics. 

People—men, women, and children—can- 
not develop the best that is within them 
without doing useful work. Our practice of 
matter-of-fact confinement of people with- 
out affording them, through work, an outlet 
for body and mental energy is wholly wrong. 
I want to stimulate the employment of all 
people in our penal institutions, I want to 
see them engaged in activities which develop 
their bodies and spur their desire to be 
restored to society. 

I shall later ask you to consider a new ap- 
proach to the parole problem. There lies 
within most men who have been removed 
from ordinary contact with society a desire 
to prove their right to the confidence of their 
fellow man. Procedure could be established 
under which these men could be restored to 
community life and permitted, through 
rightful living, to earn pardon recognition 
from the courts in the community in which 
they have demonstrated a right to such con- 
sideration. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


As we approach the serious emergency 
problems which have arisen as a result of the 
war, I want to express the hope that there 
can be developed a new correlation between 
the efforts of cities, counties, and State 
agencies. I believe that the very essence of 
democracy is the right of people to govern 
themselves, and this starts in local commu- 
nities. Our State administration must be 
résponsive to the needs of the people, and 
it must counsel with and be ever regardful 
of the thoughts of smaller units of govern- 
ment. I say this because I believe it to be 
fundamental. People retain their interest 
in government only as they are encouraged 
to participate in it, and it is in local govern- 
ment that we find the greatest opportunity 
for participation and, therefore, the greatest 
reflection of public will. 

MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


We must, in our State government, increase 
the flexibility of all agencies which are not 
yet fully participating, in the war effort and 
break dowa those barrlers which retard deci- 
sion and action. In accomplishing this we 
will be doing no more than accepting the 
responsibility of leadership which is expected. 
We face no greater immediate challenge than 
to turn loose the full power of State energy 
in search of solutions for which farm, indus- 
trial, and labor groups are now groping as 
they strive to meet unprecedented produc- 
tion demands. 

We have desperate need at the moment of 
advancing in the solution of our critical 
farm-labor problem. Our contribution to 
the better utilization of such manpower as 
is available will come only after study of the 
participation that can be expected of our 
men, women, and children and of possible 
supplemental labor from sources developed 
in cooperation with the Federal Government. 
We must make certain that this study is not 
prolonged beyond the present brief seasonal 
respite from peak demand. 

Our State has mushroomed in industrial 
growth and at the same time made heavy 
contributions to the armed forces. Proper 
emergency utilization of all labor otherwise 
available is becoming a matter, not only of 
State, but of National concern. It rises as 
a problem which we must recognize as far 
too serious to be hampered by false concep- 
tions or the delays of red tape. 

Supplementing this urgent consideration 
of manpower utilization there must be 
launched a companion study of post-war 


utilization. Patriotic duty is now causing 
dislocations which will later sorely test our 
recuperative powers. Yet, I hold that it is 
possible to plan now in a manner which will 
add to our strength when these post-war 
tests occur. 

CALIFORNIA OF THE FUTURE 


The California I visualize after the war is 
not one which we have so far known. It is 
a greater California—a California which has 
recognized its resources and opportunities 
and made them ready for peacetime utiliza- 
tion. 

There have been introduced into California 
during recent months vast shipbuilding, air- 
craft, and war-material industries which 
came here, not as a result of normal com- 
petitive advantages, but as a result of na- 
tionally directed war effort. Regardless of 
how they came, they are shaping the destiny 
of our State and changing our economy. 
Whether these sources of manpower utiliza- 
tion and productive energy remain with us 
after the war will depend, in a large meas- 
ure, upon our appreciation of opportunity. 

If we are to move forward rapidly after 
the war we must do those things required 
to attract and hold these and other industries 
in competition with the rest of the world, 
To hold them we must make for ourselves 
every advantage which our geographical posi- 
tion, our climate, the rich deposits in our 
hills, and our many other resources permit. 
We must probe beneath the surface and ex- 
ploit those advantages which have heretofore 
been but vaguely recognized. 

Proper development of these and other re- 
sources will inescapably call for new con- 


‘siderations in connection with highway plan- 


ning. Here again is an activity of State gov- 
ernment which I hope can be raised to a 
scientific level far above the hindrances of 
petty politics. In substitute for a wholly 
political highway commission, I believe there 
should be set up a division of highways which 
will utilize in the full the research and plan- 
ning done by our capable State engineers. 

Ours is the task of so planning the con- 
servation and development of our resources 
that industry feeds upon them for its own 
peacetime recovery and in so doing increases 
the utilization of our manpower. In pur- 
suance of this task we will be adhering to 
what I believe to be a fundamental principle 
of democratic government—the encourage- 
ment of free enterprise in a manner which 
benefits the people as a whole. I hold to the 
conviction that government and industry 
share joint obligation in this connection. It 
is the obligation to so plan and organize that 
our people have assurance of security and 
adequate return for services rendered—the 
opportunity to work. 

As safeguards against extremes which may 
cause a lag in the full realization of our 
peacetime development, I urge the prepara- 
tion of a manpower utilization program which 
can serve to take up the slack. We must 
avoid a return to the dole. We must set our- 
selves to the scientific preparation of a back- 
log of construction projects which coordinate 
in purpose and service the physical improve- 
ment of our State and the bolstering of morale 
through beneficial utilization of surplus 
manpower. 5 

PENSION STUDY PLANNED 


In supplement to these studies, it is my 
hope that a way can be found of improving 
the lot of our elder citizens through the 
broadening of our approach to the pension 
problem. They are the first to suffer in pe- 
riods of labor surplus and the last to receive 
the benefits of industrial activity. They are 
therefore entitled to our consideration. 

It is my conviction that our pension system 
should not be based upon the requirement 
of pauperism. I want it to be based upon 
social right. I believe, as most of you believe, 
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that. the ultimate solution of the pension 
problem will come through advances made 
on a national scale, Yet we should not per- 
mit this thought to delay our own efforts to 
build and maintain a pension structure with- 
in the limits of our ability to pay. 

No sound contribution can be made by us 
in the advancement of our own and national 
thinking on the pension problem without 
removing the issue from the field of politics 
and propaganda. There must be a correlation 
of all sincere thinking on the subject in order 
that we may move in unison toward the most 
practical goal obtainable. In furtherance of 
this thought, I am preparing to appoint a 
representative committee whose duty it shall 
be to examine the entire problem and pre- 
pare a basic report for your immediate con- 
sideration. 


REORGANIZE CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


California is caught not only in the eco- 
nomic grasp of these uncertain times but 
faces specific uncertainties arising from 
actual military conflict. We reside in a 
theater of war. State leadership has no pa- 
triotic alternative but to assume responsi- 
bility for assisting all agencies in the pro- 
tection of life, home, and property. 

We must guard against the emotional fluc- 
tuations produced by daily variances in the 
news of the war and proceed to place govern- 
ment in a position to perform with prompt- 
ness and thoroughness all emergency services 
which may be required. We must offer the 
people a positive type of leadership—one 
backed with authority to act and advise—one 
which invites full public cooperation and 
confidence. 

In making an approach to the reorganiza- 
tion of procedures surrounding our civilian 
defense efforts, we are all aware that there 
must, in the interests of speed and complete 
efficiency, be some further emergency power 
and authority in the State government. In 
this connection, however, I would want you, 
as legislators, to satisfy yourselves in full 
measure that the innovations adopted will 
not destroy that fine balance between the 
executive and legislative processes which our 
National and State Constitutions contem- 
plate. 

There must be a new analysis made of the 
general scheme of civilian defense and law 
enforcement and it must be made with new 
conceptions of the need for closely knit ac- 
tion on the part of all city, county, State, 
national, and volunteer agencies. We must 
achieve a new balance of responsibility and 
cooperation between State and local govern- 
ments. 

It is my intention to treat the entire sub- 
ject of civilian defense more fully in a special 
message to the legislature and ask that you 
give its proposals your earliest consideration. 
It will be my request that you reexamine the 
entire civilian defense structure in a coopera- 
tive effort to clarify, revitalize, and complete 
our emergency protections. 

It shall be my purpose to afford you the 
benefit of factual information developed in 
separate studies encouraged by my office and 
to urge your consultation with many men 
and women whom I have found broad 
understanding of specific phases of the prob- 
lem. I take occasion now to commend to you 
the efforts of the officers and men of the State 
guard who have labored under difficulties to 
build and maintain that important branch of 
protective service. Nor should words of en- 
couragement be omitted for that body of 
citizenry which has shown a patriotic willing- 
ness to mobilize for auxiliary law enforcement 
and other war services in home communities, 


MUST PROTECT STATE SURPLUS 
California is now favored with a sizable 


surplus. It has come to us very largely from 
taxes upon war industry. It comes to us in 
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trust, for it is the money of all the people 
of California. 

This surplus, by its very existence, con- 
stitutes a constant temptation to everyone 
to spend it just because it is there. Everyone 
sees, according to his own rights, a way, a 
place and a need for spending it and in 
some instances even for purposes that have 
never before been considered State purposes. 

I hold to the conviction that this money 
must be lifted above the dissipating reach 
of grab-bag tactics. If we yield to such temp- 
tations, this surplus will soon be transformed 
into a deficit by processes which will result 
in an actual denial of the interests of the 
people as a whole. I want to see this money 
either committed for essential State projects 
or conserved. It is my firm belief that we 
must use this money for the war effort which 
produced it and for essential services of gov- 
ernment or conserve it faithfully for pur- 

which will relieve the distress which 
inevitably follows wars. 
BUDGET-MAKING POLICIES 

Later this month there will be presented, 
for your analysis, the administration recom- 
mendation in regard to budgetary allotments. 
I can say to you now that the principle under 
which this budget is being prepared grants 
recognition to the times, both in proposed 
curtailment of expenditures unrelated to war 
effort and in extra allowance to efforts which 
can be made the forerunners of better times 
for our people when the war has ended. We 
will make provision, not only for war needs 
but also for the humanitarian services which 
will keep our structure strong. 

We are undertaking moves toward general 
economy at a time when our tax structure is 

ng revenue in surplus amounts. It 
follows, therefore, that we must, in the in- 
terests of already burdened taxpayers, pro- 
ceed immediately to the examination of pos- 
sibilities for tax reduction. 

It is my belief that taxes can be reduced. 
In evaluating our financial position, however, 
I see danger signs which we cannot afford to 
ignore to, the point of extreme action. We 
must bear in mind that the conditions which 
have created our favorable revenue balance 
are of a highly transient nature and of a type 
likely to leave a swell of new problems in 
their wake. It is not wise, under such cir- 
cumstances, to blindly trade tax stability for 
temporary advantage. 

It is my intention to render all service 
and assistance possible to the legislature 
as it examines the opportunities for alter- 
ing and reducing our revenue claims upon 
the people. In an effort to expedite the de- 
velopment of factual information, I am pre- 
paring to appoint a committee of representa- 
tive citizens which will be charged with the 

ibility of submitting recommenda- 
tions for general consideration. I am pro- 
ceeding in this manner in the belief that 
there is need for full discussion of all phases 
of the problem. It is a practice I shall fol- 
low whenever possible in dealing with diffi- 
cult problems, for it is predicated upon my 
belief that democracy thrives best when it 
encourages the suggestions of all. 

CIVIL SERVICE NEEDS PROTECTION 

No State administration can rise above the 
standards of public service which it main- 
tains. In California we have endeavored to 
elevate and fix the standards of personnel 
through a comprehensive system of civil 
service. The provisions of our Constitution 
and the statutes on the subject entitle us 
to a position of leadership throughout the 
Nation. 

There is a general consciousness today that 
the administration of these laws has, in recent 
years, been such that the entire structure of 
civil service is in danger. The situation is 
not the fault of civil-service employees 
themselves, for they have been zealous in 


trying to guard and respect the protec- 
tions afforded them. It is the direct re- 
sult of the brazen application of political 
pressure upon them. Such tactics must 
cease immediately. Civil service must be re- 
stored to its rightful place where the ap- 
plicant for public service obtains a position 
through honest competition and merit and 
retains that position because of merit. 

Qne cannot probe, within the limitations 
of a single speech, into all the problems 
which lie before us, and it is not my pur- 
pose here to do so. It is my sincere hope 
that, through warm association and fre- 
quent exchanges of ideas, we can advance to- 
Goer in the solution of our common prob- 

ems. 
We meet at a time when the full might 
of our energy must be loosed to help rid the 
world of evil aggression which is ravenously 
feeding upon the rights of freemen. Ours is 
the responsibility of organizing State effi- 
ciency in every direction which will help 
speed the military conclusion of the con- 
flict. 

Paralleling this endeavor must be the as- 
sumption of responsibility for preventing the 
backlash of emergency disruptions from un- 
dermining confidence in the structure of 
democracy itself. Our stake in the struggle 
is both the prevention of the eclipse’ of our 
right to improve our way of life and the pre- 
vention of the destruction of the way of life 
itself. 

This is an era of crisis. Christianity itself 
will wander homeless over the world unless 
we fight for the right to harbor it in open 
covenant in our hearts and keep its light re- 
flecting through our social, economic, and 
political undertakings. These are times when 
the requisites for courage and cool deliberate 


action press upon us in inseparable demand. 


These are times when the formula of govern- 
ment must be derived from the deepest con- 
ceptions within men's hearts. 

It is with this consciousness and with the 
determination to make our State adminis- 
tration serve all the people that I assume my 
duties as Governor of California. 

EARL WARREN, 
Governor of California. 


Washington Foolishness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial which was published in the 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, under date 
of February 5, 1943: 

WASHINGTON FOOLISHNESS 

Robert Patterson, Under Secretary of War, 
is credited in a Washington dispatch with 
saying that the Army wants to seize 7,000,000 
of the 27,000,000 automobiles now in civilian 
use in the Nation. 

Let us hope Mr. Patterson didn’t say it. 
Or, if he did say it, he has since changed his 
mind. 

What in the hell could the Army possibly do 
with 7,000,000 second-hand automobiles? 

The entire Army now numbers only 
7,500,000 men. 

It is the idea of some nit-wits among the 
brass hats of the service that each soldier 
should have an automobile. 
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Insofar as equipment is concerned, the 
Army is getting all the new automobiles it 
needs, direct from manufacturers. There is 
no shortage of transportation in our armed 
forces now in training. 

Best way to dismiss such an absurd pro- 
posal is that somebody blew off prematurely 
at the face. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation Fur- 
nishes Information Showing Winchell 
To Be a Disseminator of Falsehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert herewith an item 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 9, 1943: 


WINCHELL’S “TRAP” STORY IS REPUDIATED BY 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION—-UNITED 
STATES GAVE OUT NO FALSE RUMORS ON 
ROOSEVELT TRIP 


WasHINcTON, February 8.—The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation vehemently denied all 
knowledge today of a report which originated 
in London and was revived again last night 
in a New York radio broadcast to the effect 
that 22 persons—some of them high in Gov- 
ernment circles—had been trapped when they 
relayed a message to Germany that President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill were 
meeting in Canada. 

According to the stories, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, in an effort to stop a “leak” 
in Washington, put out a purposely mislead- 
ing story at the time of the Casablanca con- 
ferences that the President and Prime Min- 
ister were meeting in Canada. The idea ap- 
parently was to see whether and how quickly 
this false story would reach Germany, and 
to apprehend, if possible, the persons who 
sent the message. Less than 24 hours later, 
according to the story, the German short- 
wave radio announced the false news of the 
Canadian meeting, and as a result the men 
involved were trapped. 

A spokesman for J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, was 
ready to answer questions about the story 
today. He began by saying that he had been 
answering them all throughout last night 
since the radio broadcast of Walter Winchell, 
columnist for the Daily Mirror of New York, 
had revived the reports. 

The spokesman said there was no false 
rumor circulated, there were no men taken 
into custody by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. And further “the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation knows nothing about 
this particular case.” 

Efforts to check the War Department's G-2 
(Army Intelligence) as to the veracity of the 
report likewise proved unavailing. However, 
the Wa: Department facetiously suggested 
that “since Mr. Winchell is a commodore of 
some sort, you'd better contact the Navy.” 

Navy Department officials said they knew 
nothing of the matter, and the next sugges- 
tion was that the Federal Bureau of. Investi- 
gation be contacted since everyone knows 
J. Edgar Hoover feeds such stuff to Mr. Win- 
chell.” Apprised of this, the Hoover spokes- 
man heatedly denied that Mr. Hoover feeds 
out anything to anyone. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 5, 1943 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, those 
who complain these days about the small 
inconveniences and hardships they are 
asked to bear should read this account of 
the real American attitude of sacrifice. 
Dana Milligan lost his son in the service 
of hiscountry. He wrote a personal note 
to Alfred D. Mynders, editor of the Chat- 
tanooga Times, which Mr. Mynders asked 
and was given permission to use in his 
column, Next to the News, on January 
26, 1943. The letter, preceded by Mr. 
Mynders’ comment, follows: 


Home they brought the warrior dead. And 
Lt. Jimmie Milligan, 19, from a pioneer Chat- 
tanooga family, was buried in the National 
Cemetery Saturday, while members of his 
graduating class at City High School acted as 
pallbearers. The youngest son of Dana Milli- 
gan and the late Mrs. Florence Chaplin Mil- 
ligan was killed in a crash of a Flying Fort- 
ress in New Mexico. Next to the News 
has never printed anything so poignantly 
combining sorrow and pride, and so truly 
representative of the old-fashioned Tennessee 
love of country, as the following comment 
by Mr. Dana Milligan, father of the Army 
flier who died for his country while on the 
threshold of vigorous manhood. 

Here is an American father’s patriotic trib- 
ute to the son he has just given to his coun- 


“It is difficult to contemplate the future 
without James. He has been part of life for 
more than 19 years. It is like an amputation 
to carve out and set aside his part. 

“But there is something fine that keeps 
crowding through the sorrow and pushing 
grief aside. Jimmie died with his boots on; 
happy in the thing he liked best; flying a ship 
he loved, with the shipmates he admired and 
respected. He was a good soldier and, al- 
though not a victim of enemy action, his 
death is not without glory. He was a Chris- 
tian soldier on duty, in the service of his own 
country, in a righteous, humanitarian cause. 

“James realized his danger. Notice of his 
death found his mother reading the letter 
in which he set straight his small business 
affairs ‘just in case I get it, he said. It was 
a sweet letter expressing his appreciation of 
and his gratitude for ‘all you have done for 
me’ to the mother who has given to James 
and his two older brothers the best of her 
youth. ‘Mom’ is proud of that letter as she is 
proud of James and Dan and Buddy. 

“Looking back over the years we find noth- 
ing to regret. There is nothing we would 
have had otherwise. He was a happy, laugh- 
ing, intelligent boy, overflowing with life and 
enjoying every minute of it. But he cheer- 
fully risked losing that life to take his right- 
ful place and do his part. He will have his 
reward. 

“By reason of the crash of his fortress the 
realities of war came into the homes of 11 
families. So they have come into thousands 
of homes all over America and so they will 
come into many thousands more. We are 
only beginning to evaluate life in America; 
only beginning to realize what price our young 
men are willing to pay to preserve it for us, 
and by their sacrifices we will come to find 


our own parts and places for total war and 
final victory. As the gift of benevolent provi- 
dence our way of life has not impressed us as 
a thing of great value. As we pay a high 
price for it, it will become very dear to us. 

“All of Jimmie’s family are grateful to all 
of our friends who have done so much for our 
comfort and peace of mind in these last few 
days. I am especially grateful to all those 


who, through the year, have contributed to. 


Jimmie’s happiness and who have done so 
much to help him ripen into fine, full man- 
hood before his normal time. 

“His mother, first and most of all, has 
carried the light for a son she did not bear. 
To ‘Mom,’ to the teachers in schools and 
churches, to Major Byington, and his fellows 
of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, to friends 
and classmates and to the officers and men of 
the Army Air Corps, a father who has been 
much absent from home, says “Thank you.’ 
I am proud of and pleased with what you 
have made of my son. 

“DANA MILLIGAN.” 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to include the 
following from Mr. Mynders’ column: 


Jimmy Witt, son of Attorney General and 
Mrs. R. Beecher Witt, of Madisonville, last 
year went away to the Army. Busy as he is, 
he takes time out to send a letter to his pal, 
a dog he left behind. Here is the letter: 

“To Spot, my favorite dog: 

“Old boy, I guess by now the sharp scent 
of quail must be drifting in from the frost- 
covered fields and the naked forest. You must 
be nearly frantic with eagerness—you have 
forgotten the bones hidden in the garden and 
the cats at the barn. You are dreaming of 
the field, the roar of a flushed covey, the crack 


of a gun, and the pat on the head. 


“I am sorry I can’t be with you, I wish I 
could trade this gun for the shotgun in the 
corner, but you see this is a different kind of 
hunt—the biggest ever, I guess. 

“I had to go on this hunt without you, 
Spot, but I promise when it is over we'll hunt 
from dawn till dark, we'll go often to our 
special place, that deep wild valley where we 
found so many birds. 

“Spot, this hunt is to make the world a safe 
place for dogs like you and fellows like me. 

“Until it is over you can keep mother and 
daddy company, cheer them up when they are 
blue. You can find some birds for Dad and as 
a secret between me and you, make out like 
you want to hunt with him, but I will know 
you are longing for me. 

“Your pal, 
“Jimmy.” 


Draft Deferments for Dependency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 


OF OHIO ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. ELSTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on Tuesday of last week the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, Mr. 
Paul V. McNutt, issued an order the 
effect of which is to completely abolish 
draft deferments for dependency. Even 
men with children are not excluded from 
the order. On the theory that it is neces- 
sary to transfer men from nonessential 
to essential work, workers are to be given 
until April 1 to find “essential” positions 
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although the time may be extended an 
additional 30 days if such men have 
registered with the United States Em- 
ployment Service for a job transfer. A 
list which is included in the order em- 
braced 19 manufacturing, 18 wholesale 
and retail trades, and 9 service activities. 
‘Twenty-nine job occupations are listed as 
“nondeferable regardless of the activity 
in which they are found,” and Mr. Mc- 
Nutt informed the country that the list 
is “just the beginning.” 

If this order did nothing more than 
class certain types of business or occu- 
pations as nonessential it would be in 
keeping with a policy which has been in 
effect for some time, for ever since draft 
boards have been in existence they have 
been required to defer men for occupa- 
tional reasons. Each case, however, has 
been considered on its individual merits. 
Men in essential occupations have been 
deferred only upon a showing that they 
are of more value to the country in in- 
dustry than they would be in the armed 
services. 

While Congress has not specifically 
provided that dependency shall be a 
ground for deferment, Congress never- 
theless recognized dependency as a par- 
ticular reason for deferment. In Pub- 
lic Law 625—Seventy-seventh Congress, 
approved June 23, 1942—the President 
was authorized— 
under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to provide for the deferment from 
training and service under this act in the 
land and naval forces of the United States 
of any or all categories of those men who have 
wives or children, or wives and children, with 
whom they maintain a bona fide family rela- 
tionship in their homes. 


With one edict the Manpower Commis- 
sion undertakes to nullify the expressed 
intent of Congress. Within 60 days its 
order will drive from every business and 
occupation which it designates every 
man between the ages of 18 and 38, irre- 
spective of the number of persons de- 
pendent upon him and regardless of the 
extent of his financial obligations. 

It is not difficult to comprehend some 
of the possibilities of this sweeping de- 
cree. The effect upon the business and 
economic life of the Nation is incalcula- 
ble. Some men may not be able to find 
employment in defense plants. Others 
may not be suited for the kind of work 
which is available. There may be no 
labor problems or no war industries at all 
in certain areas. Men living there must 
necessarily move to other localities re- 
gardless of the expense involved. Many 
married men with dependents have fixed 
financial obligations by way of mort- 
gages or otherwise on their homes or 
their business which may be impossible 
to meet if present employment is termi- 
nated. No businessman will know when 
his business may be declared nonessen- 
tial, nor will his employees know when 
they may be ordered to seek employment 
elsewhere. Firms already suffering from 
labor shortages will be confronted with 
even greater shortages. The magnitude 
of the order is apparent from the state- 
ment of manpower officials that their 
purpose is to shift 3,200,000 men from so- 
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called nonessential to essential work in 
1943. The necessity for preserving pri- 
vate industry, even though classed as 
nonessential, has either been overlooked 
or ignored, despite the tax burden which 
all business must assume in order to 
carry on the war and despite the obliga- 
tion of private enterprise to provide em- 
ployment during the post-war period. 

An examination of the statutes will 
clearly disclose that Congress at no time 
either expressly or by implication con- 
ferred upon any person or bureau the 
power which the War Manpower Com- 
mission has assumed to exercise. 

The Selective Service Act provided for 
the selection and training of men for the 
armed services of the Nation. Neither 
in the original act nor in any amend- 
ment thereto did Congress attempt to 
authorize the ecnscription of manpower 
for industry. The President was author- 
ized to set up a selective-service system 
and to issue rules and regulations for 
the selection and training of men for 
service in the land and naval forces of 
the United States. He was likewise au- 
thorized to defer men from such serv- 
ice for occupational or other reasons, but 
the law specifically provided—Public 
Law 625, Seventy-seventh Congress, title 
II, June 23, 1942—that “no deferment 
from such training and service shall be 
made in the case cf any individual except 
upon the basis of the status of such in- 
dividual,” clearly meaning that draft 
boards shall be required to pass upon 
the facts and circumstances in each 
case. This is made even more clear by 
the language which follows that just 
quoted, namely, “and no such deferment 
shall be made of individuals by occupa- 
tional groups or of groups of individuals 
in any plant or institution.“ 

Mr. McNutt’s order, therefore, vio- 
lates not only the intent but the declared 
word of Congress. It is a striking illus- 
tration of bureaucratic usurpation of 
legislative authority and Congress should 
act promptly to correct it. In this in- 
stance it cannot be contended that the 
War Manpower Commission has acted 
by virtue of authority delegated by Con- 
gress under the War Powers Act. The 
first War Powers Act became effective 
on December 18, 1941, while the second 
was approved on March 27, 1942, both be- 
fore the specific prohibition of Public Law 
625 above referred to. If it is necessary 
that the manpower of the Nation be 
drafted for industry, the American peo- 


ple will patriotically submit, provided 


the order is made by Congress, when and 
if Congress is convinced of its necessity. 


Let’s Not Bypass the Postal Employee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, every day 
we read some statement or editorial com- 


ment favoring and advocating an in- 
crease in pay for the postal employee. 
At the same time the almost unanimous 
sentiment of Congress favors such a pro- 
posal, But what does the Seventy-eighth 
Congress expect to do about it? The 
Seventy-seventh Congress talked for 
the postal employee and sympathized 
with him but did nothing for him. He 
cannot live on sympathy. The postal 
employee still receives pay based on the 
1925 established levels. How can he ex- 
pect to live decently and maintain his 
family with rising living costs that have 
reached staggering proportions in 1943? 
While we are preaching the four free- 
doms to the people of the world—let us 
not bypass the postal employee of the 
United States. He cannot agitate—he 
cannot strike for better pay—he must 
patiently appeal to Congress. This Con- 
gress has played fair with our soldiers 
on the battle front. Let us be just as 
equitable with the postal employee—the 
front-line soldier in the campaign of 
communications. The Pittsburgh Cen- 
tral Labor Union has been constantly ad- 
vocating better pay for the postal em- 
ployee and I include in my remarks a 
letter and resolution adopted by them on 
January 21, 1943: 
PITTSBURGH CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 21, 1943. 
Hon. SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: At a meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Central Labor Union held at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on January 21, 1943, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by unanimous 
vote. 

Postal workers have not received a salary 
increase since the passage of the Kelly bill, 
made effective January 1, 1925, In 1932 each 
postal employee was furloughed 1 month 
without pay. In 1933, by the passage of the 
economy act, their salaries were reduced 15 
percent, or $315 per year. In succeeding years 
this act was repealed; 10 percent retrieved 
in one session of Congress and 6 percent in 
a later one; and 

Whereas postal salaries stand today exactly 
where they stood more than 18 years ago. 
The War Labor Board, after finding that the 
cost of life had risen 15 percent by January 
1, 1941, allowed a 15-percent wage increase in 
all cases adjudicated by their Board. How- 
ever, since all decisions rendered were those 
of strikes, walkouts, or other threatened work 
cer postal employees were bypassed; 
an 


Whereas we as citizens of this Republic 
have an abiding interest in postal workers; 
our own employees. Their loyalty, patriot- 
ism, and efficiency are beyond question. They 
are not permitted to strike nor engage, ac- 
tively, in politics. The increased and increas- 
ing cost of life is ample justification for a 
wage increase at this time, in common with 
workers in private industry; and 

Whereas Senator James M. Mean, of New 
York, has introduced in the Senate S. 360, 
and Congressman GEORGE D. O’Brien of 
Michigan, an identical bill, H. R. 1366, in the 
House of Representatives, which provide a 
bonus of $300 per year to each postal em- 
ployee for the duration of the war and for 
6 months thereafter. The measure of in- 
crease allowed by the Mead-O'Brien bill is 
less than 15 percent above the salary now in 
effect fixed more than 18 years ago; and 

Whereas we, recognizing the soundness and 
justice of this modest proposal, realizing 
that their appeal must be made to Congress 
through the people as a whole; that in order 
to meet the mounting living expenses preva- 


lent in wartime, added income is required; 
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that this measure is fair alike to the Govern- 
ment and the worker, and will help to main- 
tain the present high standard of effici-ncy 
in the Postal System: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we earnestly request your 
vote and active support for S. 360 and H. R. 
1366, otherwise known as the Mead-O’Brien 
bill, to the end that justice may be done to 
this large body of steady, industrious, and 
capable governmental workers. 
Sincerely, 
M. J. Dorsey, President. 
JOHN A. STACKHOUSE, 
Secretary. 


The Ruml Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1943: 

Next to winning the war and making a 
decent peace there is no problem so close to 
the lives of Americans as our system of taxa- 
tion. The present system is an old con- 
traption which has been strung together 
from time to time in the manner of a ram- 
bling house to which one room at a time 
has been added so that now it stretches all 
over the landscape with the rooms having 
little relationship to each other. 

The only sensible suggestion about taxa- 
tion in years has been made by Beardsley 
Ruml but it seems too sensible for the Treas- 
ury Department and some Congressmen. 
Everyone knows that one of the chief faults 
with our Federal income tax is that is 
levied on the past year’s income. In a sense 
we are paying for a dead horse. 

We did not save enough out of last year's 
income to pay the income-tax payments 
which will become due in March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December so we take those pay- 
ments out of the money we earn this year. 
When we die our estate may owe more to the 
Government for last year’s taxes than it can 
pay or our income this year may be much less 
than last year’s income with the result that 
we cannot pay last year's tax. 

It is not a good arrangement for anyone 
concerned and Mr. Ruml has suggested a 
simple way out of the difficulty. He wants to 
forget and forgive the 1942 taxes and start 
paying in March the taxes due on 1943 in- 
come. As far as possible it would be col- 
lected at the source so that when a man drew 
his pay it would be net pay and not subject 
to further demands from the Government. 

By the use of this method there would be 
no question about the ability of everyone to 
pay his taxes and there would be no question 
about the ability of the Government to col- 
lect them. Indeed, one wonders why this 
plan was not put into effect when the income 
tax law was passed back in 1913. As far as 
the total sum levied is concerned it makes 
little difference whether last year or this year 
is used as the basis for current payments, but 
it makes a tremendous lot of difference to 
the individuals making the payments. 

Mr. Ruml and the statisticians who have 
been working with him on this plan are con- 
vinced the Treasury will collect more taxes by 
this plan than by the one now in effect. Yet 
Congressman DovucHTon, chairman of the 
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committee studying the problem, asks why if 
this plan would improve the financial well- 
being of the Government Ruml did not sell 
the idea to all business people and have them 
cancel debts of their customers. 

If that is the type of mind which deter- 
mines our tax plan it is no wonder it is such 
a hodgepodge, for there is no possible con- 
nection between the ideas of the Government 
changing the base year for taxation and busi- 
nessmen canceling their debts. 

It is true some people have saved up money 
for the purpose of paying their taxes but they 
are only a fraction of the public. Although 
the Treasury says it fears they will spend 
this money and add to inflation it is not 
likely such foresighted individuals would 
spend that money for anything they did not 
need. 

As a matter of fact what the Treasury 
seems to be interested in is using the Ruml 
idea to force taxpayers to pay double taxes 
this year. One might expect this of the 
Treasury which is usually trying to put over 
some smart tax plan concealing an ulterior 
motive. 

Why not be straightforward about taxa- 
tion and not transform it from simplicity to 
complexity? Taxes must be increased and 
they will be increased. Let it be done in the 
light so that everyone can understand vhat 
is being done and why. Nobody is kicking 
about high taxes but people do want the 
problem made as simple as possible and the 
payments set so that they can be made when 
the money on which they are levied is 
available. 

Why make tax paying difficult by making 
payment demands after the money has been 
spent? This problem affects almost every 
family, and Congress must not make their 
problem more difficult than is necessary. 


House Small Business Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following resolution adopted by the 
directors of the National Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, at their annual 
meeting held in Cincinnati, Ohio, Janu- 
ary 19, 20, and 21, 1943, as follows: 


The House Small Business Committee has 
been of invaluable assistance during the last 
year in helping save the local transportation 
service of the Nation as rendered by passenger 
automobiles. At a time when it appeared 
that local service of the retail automobile 
dealers would be eliminated nationally, mem- 
bers of this great committee moved resolutely 
to the aid of automobile owners and dealers 
throughout the United States. With sym- 
pathy and understanding, the committee first 
explored all causes of dealer difficulties. It 
then launched a public hearing which set a 
new record for attendance and enthusiasm on 
Capitol Hill. Once possessed of the facts in 
the situation, the committee helped draft 
and vigorously endorsed the Murray-Patman 
bill and later supported it in the Banking 
and Currency Committee and on the floor. 
The act proved the salvation of dealers in 
every State. The House Small Business 
Committee also assisted materially in the 
legislative correction of the purchase price of 
new automobiles by the Federal Government. 


The House soon will be called upon to de- 
termine whether the Small Business Commit- 
tee shall be reappointed. It is the firm con- 
viction of the National Automobile Dealers’ 
Association that this committee is perform- 
ing an outstanding service not only to motor- 
car owners and automobile dealers but to the 
Nation generally: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the National Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association, That this organization com- 
mend the past work of the House Small 
Business Committee and urges that it be 
reappointed without delay and granted suffi- 
cient funds to continue to carry on its im- 
portant work. 


Lend-Lease Aid to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to submit an item of 
information which, while it will bring 
no aid or comfort to the enemy, should 
be brought to the fore at this time as a 
source of inspiration to ourselves. 

The key city of Rostov, where the gate 
to the Caucasus swings two ways, has 
just fallen. With the loss of that means 
of egress for her huge southwestern 
forces, Nazi Germany is brought face to 
face with the greatest military disaster 
of the war to date. Not a knock-out 
blow, but a punch stiff enough to send 
the paperhangers of Berlin hanging 
erepe paper. 

With our ally, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, we rejoice in this vic- 
tory, and I think it is time to remind 
ourselves that we have not been idle spec- 
tators. Part of the “superior forces,” as 
the Germans have described the thing 
they came up against at Stalingrad, and 
which has been coming up against them 
ever since at points west—part of that 
superior force consists of American tanks 
and American planes. 

Under unanimous consent of the 
House, I insert in the RECORD, as an ex- 
tension of these remarks, an editorial 
from the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, issue 
of January 21, 1943, by George Cotting- 
ham, one of Texas’ most outstanding and 
progressive editors: 

Announcement that United States lend- 
lease shipments to Russia include 3,200 tanks, 
2,600 planes, and 81,000 military vehicles goes 
a long way toward answering two questions 
that many persons have been asking them- 
selves. The first is, How much of our huge 
and growing arms production is going to Rus- 
sia; the second is, Where are the Russians 
getting the evidently enormous masses of war 
matériel they are using in several major of- 
fensives at the same time, when much of 
their own productive area has been occupied 
by the enemy? 

In making his announcement, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Lend-Lease Administrator, em- 
ployed an understatement when he said 
“lend-lease aid to Russia is growing to a 
sizable proportion.” Those figures embrace a 
lot of offensive power. That many tanks, 
planes, and military vehicles may well be the 
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factor that has given the Russians the mili- 
tary edge on their adversaries. 

November's shipments, Mr, Stettinius said, 
were 13 times as great as last January's. The 
percentage of military items by that time had 
grown to two-thirds, the remainder repre- 
senting industrial materials and food. Large 
quantities of the latter are being sent to 
Russia, along with the expanding shipments 
of arms; in fact, this country now is sending 
more food to Russia than to the United King- 
dom. Surely our Russian allies will have no 
reason to complain that they are being slight- 
ed in this respect, since ordinarily Russia is 
more than self-sustaining in food production 
while Britain is never self-sufficient in that 
regard. 

Still, the shipments are not enough, the 
Lend-Lease Administrator said, nor are they 
as heavy as they will be. Some naturally 
have been lost en route. Shipments “are 
continuing to increase in spite of the short- 
age of shipping and enemy attacks along the 
difficult supply routes to Russia.” 

Mr. Stettinius added that Britain has sent 
more than 2,600 tanks and more than 2,000 
planes to Russia. In total these figures add 
up to more than 5,800 tanks and more than 
4,600 airplanes sent to aid the Soviet armies, 
If no more than two-thirds arrived there the 
Russians have received a tremendous volume 
oi the most modern weapons of war to hurl 
at the enemy. 

One other fact of interest the Administrator 
revealed is this: Plane shipments to Russia 
were larger than to any other theater of 
war—and that means the United Kingdom, 
north Africa, the Near East, India, and the 
southwest Pacific. 


Problems Affecting Farm Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS/ 


oF 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


CHATHAM, ILL., January 31, 1943. 
Congressman EvaN HOWELL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HowRLL.: We, as farmers of your 
locality, are appealing to you in the interest 
of our country to use your influence to help 
remedy a serious situation. 

First of all, we want you to know the ma- 
chinery proposition is very serious. If we 
are to produce what we are asked, we must 
have necessary equipment, especially new 
tractors and repairs. Sangamon County is 
allotted approximately 1 new tractor to 
each township, as you know, 23,000 acres. In 
normal times there are probably 15 to 20 new 
tractors each year to each township. In a 
crisis it is absolutely imperative that there 
be more new tractors and repairs available. 

Second, gasoline rationing. We farm 400 
acres, have no truck, and have received a “B” 
card. We appealed for more gasoline over 6 
weeks ago, but to date have heard nothing. 
Our “B” card barely accommodates us in win- 
ter months, and we don’t need to tell you how 
much more important the summer months 
are for the farmer. May we say we have not 
seen a movie or play since gas rationing, and 
have refused party invitations. We don't 
complain; just to let you know we don't use 
gasoline unless necessary. 

Thirdly, labor. Most farmers are seriously 
handicapped by lack of experienced heip. 
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Farmers cannot compete with the 40-hour 
week and high wages offered defense work- 
ers. We work full time—and are glad to, if 
we can only win this war. 

The farmers are already getting unjust 
blame. In order to produce we need—abso- 
lutely need—equipment, fuel, and capable 
help. 

Mr. Howe Lt, we realize this is an old story 
to you and you must tire of it all. But, as 
Congressman of this district, we appreciate 
sincerely all you have done for us in the past, 

but will be eternally grateful for any con- 
sideration or cooperation you can give us in 
this crisis. We want to win this war so we 
can keep fellows like you in Washington. 
Very truly yours, 
W. G. LUEDKE. 


Lend-Lease Is Two-Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune of January 30, 
1943, dealing with the reciprocal aid fea- 
ture of the lease-lend program: 

LEND-LEASE IS TWO-WAY 


The fifth regular report on the progress of 
lend-lease, submitted to Congress this week 
by Edward R. Stettinius, its Administrator, 
reveals that this vehicle for supplying our 
allies with weapons and food is still gaining 
momentum. The amount of goods and serv- 
ices supplied in 1942, this report shows, was 
valued at $7,009,000,000, or more than five 
times that of the year before. 

Total aid under lend-lease from March 
1941, through December 1942, Mr. Stettinius’ 
figures disclose, reached $8,253,000,000, while 
our allies have bought with their own funds 
here an additional $6,900,000,000. 

It is not surprising to find that the lion’s 
share of this aid—$6,353,000,000, in round 
figures—has gone to the British Common- 
wealth. The United Kingdom itself has re- 
ceived $3,960,000,000 and the British domin- 
ions and territories $2,393,000,000. Soviet 
Russia's share was $1,532,000,000. but China, 
because of the physical difficulties of supply 
involved, received only $157,000,000. Ship- 
ments to China by cargo plane, Mr. Stettinius 
reports, however, are now “increasing con- 
siderably,” and he adds the promise that “we 
shall lso find other means to get to China 
the arms that she needs.“ 

Mr. Stettinius adds his plea to that of 
others for recognition of the importance of 
meeting this year’s American food-production 
program. Food shipments to date have ac- 
counted for only $1,329,000,000, or 16 percent, 
of all lend-lease aid, he notes, but are ex- 
pected to increase materially during the com- 
ing months. We have not been able to ship 
as much food to Soviet Russia as could have 
been wished, he states, because it has been 
necessary to use the limited shipping space 
principally for munitions. 

In view of the grumbling that has been 
heard in some quarters about the one-sided 
character of lend-lease, some observations 
offered by Mr. Stettinius the day before pub- 
lication of his report are perhaps more sig- 
nificant at the moment than even the inter- 
esting figures in that document itself. Lend- 
lease, said Mr. Stettinius, has never been a 
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one-way affair. For example, he observed, 
supplies other than construction materials 
received by the United States forces in the 
United Kingdom alone from May to No- 
vember would have taken 1,200,000 ship tons 
if sent from this country. This is more than 
the tonnage of supplies actually shipped to 
our men during that period. Again, in the 
south and southwest Pacific, we have been 
shipping almost no food to our troops be- 
cause Australia and New Zealand are meet- 
ing that need for us, thus releasing ship- 
ping space for guns and tanks. The United 
States, he pointed out, receives reciprocal 
aid under the lend-lease agreements conclud- 
ed with Great Britain, China, the Soviet 
Union and seven other countries, and re- 
ceives specific aid for its troops abroad in 
the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, 
and fighting France. 

Lend-lease, as its sponsors had hoped it 
would, has largely obliterated the dollar sign 
in evaluating the contributions of individual 
nations to the joint war effort. Which is, of 
course, the way it should be. As Mr. Stet- 
tinius rightly says, There is no standard of 
values by which the loss of a thousand Rus- 
sian lives can be compared with a thousand 
fighter planes.“ ` 


Paul Versus Rumi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg., 
for February 5, 1943: 

PAUL VERSUS RUML 

Simply stated, the Ruml pay-as-you-go 
tax plan provides that this year’s income, 
instead of last year’s income, shall be the 
final base for determining how much one 
owes in Federal income taxes this year. No- 
body would pay less than now unless his in- 
come declined. 

While it lends itself to a monthly deduc- 
tion-at-the-source system, it is as impor- 
tantly a plan to get the taxpayer out of con- 
stant debt to his Government. At present, 
if he had a taxable income in 1942 and it 
unexpectedly fails in 1943, he still must pay 
out of depleted income or out of savings the 
taxes levied on what he earned in his im- 
mediately prior prosperous year. Under the 
Ruml plan his tax liability would cease when 
his income ceased, or be reduced currently 
with the reduction of his income. 

While in instances of falling or disappear- 
ing income the Treasury would lose revenues, 
it would at the same time gain revenues 
from incomes that currently rose. The 
gain would substantially wash out the loss 
and the Treasury revenue would not be great- 
ly impaired if at all. 

A great merit of the plan is its psycholog- 
ical, its peace-of-mind effect upon those per- 
sons now struggling to pay out of current in- 
come the taxes levied on last year’s income 
and knowing at the same time that the in- 
come they are now deriving and draining is 
building up a tax liability to be met next 
year, 

The scheme is so sane, so logical, so simple, 
that it has gained widespread popularity. Un- 
fortunately it does not have the fatherhood 
of Treasury experts, who glory in assumed 
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right and duty to sponsor anything and 
everything pertaining to reyenue and taxa- 
tion. Bureaucracy is the same in National 
and State Government. It is jealous of its 
assumed prerogatives from Randolph Paul, 
General Counsel of the Treasury Department, 
down to Earl Fisher, of the Oregon State Tax 
Commission. Anything not of their own in- 
vention is no good, and they are ingenious 
with undigestible statistics to prove it. Any 
tax relief devised by someone who sits in the 
main assembly is an impudence that should 
be squelched. Be quiet, children. Teacher's 
running the school. 0 

Naturally Randolph Paul is opposed to the 
Ruml plan. It does not come from the inner 
sanctum of Treasury bureaucrats. And seem- 
ingly, in the eyes of the Treasury experts, the 
people are financial guinea pigs, who must 
submit to experiments by Treasury scientists. 
He and his collabor:.tors would try out on 
them heavy forced savings and extreme with- 
holding taxes. Sure they are for pay-as- 
you-go, but on a basis that the vast majority 
of income possessors would pay as they go 
their taxes on this year’s income and at the 
same time pay taxes on last year’s income. 

By paying 2 years’ taxes in 1 year the vast 
majority, come March 15, 1944, would be out 
of debt to the Government, and if still retain- 
ing a spark of life be available for other ex- 
periments. 

Such is the oppression that the Paul plan 
for a present withholding tax of 19 percent 
(24 percent with the Victory tax) means to 
the people. It is a scheme to put in reverse 
gear the purposes of the Ruml plan to give 
relief where relief is proper and to ease the 
mental apprehensions of all, without cost to 
Government. Paul would increase the tax 
burden and add immediate revenues to the 
Treasury. 

It has come to be recognized and deplored 
in Congress that the lawmaking body does 
not have its own experts and investigators 
but must rely for guidance upon experts and 
investigators in the administrative depart- 
ment of Government, who have theories of 
their own on what shall be the character of 
revenue and other complicated laws, and are 
in position to befuddle and direct and ob- 
struct. Various schemes are proposed for re- 
storing in this particular the complete 
function of the lawmaking body. Some- 
thing of the sort is appropriate, but Congress 
does not need to wait for it to adopt the 
Rum] plan. The most confusing phase of it 
to the bureaucrats is its simplicity. Congress 
can recognize simplicity without the aid or 
support of Treasury experts. 


Whose Chin’s Up? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I consider the following brief 
inspirational message, written by Mr. 
Thorwald Siegfried, of Los Angeles, of 
sufficient value to be included in the 
Recorp. I hope it will be widely read 
and will do others as much good as it has 
done me. It follows: 

WHOSE CHIN’S UP? 


Your course is clear for the next hour, the 
next 100 yards; it will always be so. The 
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sidewalk under your feet was inspected long 
ago; look at the hofizon, and beyond! 

A brilliant future will never sprout from 
the soil of present discouragement. and 
despair. Those who are convinced that men 
and governments exist only to carry out evil 
purposes dig pits for themselves to fall into. 
Better days will come in spite of the ob- 
structions they build. Moved toward selfish 
work by their own hopelessness, they will see 
their treasures vanish and their fortresses 
fall in on themselves, while progress turns 
back the page on them. 

England nearly perished in the depths of 
cynical financial calculations; she was saved 
by faith in her present and in her future— 
by courage, not by fear. 

This is a choice which America, too, must 
make. The end of the war will not lift that 
necessity, for it is a choice between life and 
death—life that war cannot kill, or death 
which neither giit nor gold can disguise as 
life. 

America has lived by the grace of God act- 
ing through a handful of men at various 
times. Forty of them on the Mayflower; 
Franklin almost alone; 56 on the Declaration 
of Independence; 40 on the Constitution; 
Washington; Revere; Paine; Lafayette; Jeffer- 
son; Jackson; Houston; Lincoln; and not 
many with them. Long pauses and blank 
spaces mark periods of money grubbing. Still, 
men of insight and courage exist and find 
their work now more than ever before. They 
will survive the Dunkerque which America 
must evacuate at home, bruised but not dis- 
heartened. They will praise the Lord and 
punctuate the record of the days to come. 
Their confidence, their working prayers, their 
common sense will be justified by events. 

“The steady gain of man” of which Whittier 
sang is a fact of history and not mere pious 
poetry. It vanishes only in the gaze of those 
whose faint and frail hopes evaporate with 
the sunrise. 

The unity which began as individual, then 
grew to a family, a clan, a nation, now be- 
comes racial as we strive to exclude from the 
race the ancient and now no longer useful 
selfishness—ours and our enemies. The pres- 
sure for that step is not merely from wis- 
dom but from necessity, and the need for it 
drives even the unwise and the unwilling 
into the service of the ideal. Striving to 
save what is already lost beyond recovery, 
they will acquire riches and jobs which 
prophets have always possessed and shared. 
Our mass kinship obliterates fancied di- 
visions. 

There has never been a time when men 
Willing to serve the race as a whole could 
rely more securely than now on the ancient 
promise, “nothing shall by any means hurt 
you.” 

THORWALD SIEGFRIED, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Civil Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


‘HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include excerpts 
from a debate held in the House of Com- 
mons on December 17, 1942, on civil 
aviation. 

I believe that a close study of this 
debate will greatly reward every Member 
of Congress. And if read, it should go 


far to persuade our own people of the 
importance, even in times of war, of 
strengthening and planning our civil 
aviation. 

The excerpts follow: 


Mr. PERKINS (Stroud). Before the war we 
had a number of debates on Civil aviation. 
Those debates took place because there was 
in this House a large body of opinion that 
all was not well with civil aviation. I can 
assure the Government that there is still in 
the House and in the country a body of opin- 
ion which is perturbed about the position. 
The other reason for those debates was the 
treatment meted out to the pilots. At that 
time the pilots were treated as untouchables, 
as men void of intelligence and bereft of rea- 
son. The Air Ministry, the Air Council, and 
the operating company would none of them 
even negotiate with the pilots’ organization. 
I am thankful to say that the situation has 
changed. Never have the relations been bet- 
ter between the pilots’ organization and the 
Air Ministry and the operating company. 
The door is not only ajar but wide open, and 
every necessary subject is discussed between 
them. But there is one rather small per- 
sonal matter which the pilots have asked me 
to mention. When the Prime Minister went 
to Russia, when Lord and Lady Halifax flew 
over to America, and when the Prime Min- 
ister of South Africa went back to South 
Africa, they chose, for some unexplained rea- 
son, a comparatively inexperienced pilot, a 
man who holds no British flying qualification 
at all, and who, in fact, is not a British sub- 
ject. These old pilots, who have been car- 
rying the torch of British aviation for 20 
years, regard that action of the Air Minister 
as a personal slight. I ask the Under Secre- 
tary to use his influence with the Air Min- 
istry and with the members of the Govern- 
ment generally to do everything in their 
power to fly British in future. 

My quarrel today is not with the operating 
company, as on previous occasions, but partly 
With the Secretary of State for Air and partly 
with the paymaster general. I wish to cross 
swords with the Secretary of State because he 
represents the Air Council. The Air Council 
never has been interested in civil aviation. 
I do not believe that it ever will be inter- 
ested in civil aviation. It is commonly re- 
ported outside that the only time when 
members of the Air Council are interested in 
civil aviation is when they are getting rather 
elderly and are looking round for director- 
ships in the operating companies. My quar- 
rel with the paymaster general is of a dif- 
ferent nature. It has fallen to his lot to ini- 
tiate a new era of world transport. I know 
what the paymaster general is thinking. He 
is thinking of that old Dutch proverb, “Young 
men think old men are fools; old men know 
young men to be so.” 

But, fortunately, I am neither old nor 
young, but middle-aged. I am sorry for my 
right honorable and learned friend, being 
suddenly pitchforked into this civil aviation 
arena. He has to make decisions—and to 
make them soon—which will affect the whole 
future of world transport, which I believe 
will decide whether we are to remain a first- 
class power, which will decide whether we 
are going to have 100 years of peace or ever- 
recurring wars. He has my sympathy. For 
some reason my right honorable and learned 
friend is at this moment finding it difficult 
to come to certain conclusions. 

In August 1941 an interdepartmental com- 
mittee was set up to explore the position and 
to advise the Minister. That committee is- 
sued an interim report 11 months ago. I 
understand—I may be wrong—that that re- 
port was in the form of a series of policy 
questions to the Cabinet. Until those ques- 
tions of policy are settled this committee 
cannot go on functi usefully. I do not 
know what is causing the delay. Eleven 
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months is a long time. Perhaps the report 
has been mislaid, perhaps it has been pigeon- 
holed, or perhaps it has slipped my right 
honorable and learned friends memory. I 
urge him, with all the power I have, to come 
to some conclusion now. Until he decides 
these matters, nothing can be done for the 
future, no plans can be laid, and no 
decisions made. Unfortunately, while he is 
considering this matter—if he is—Pan Amer- 
ican Airways are stretching their tenacles all 
over the world. I em not in any way an- 
tagonistic to the great American Nation. 1 
believe that it is vital that in the future we 
should cooperate with the Americans in air 
transport. I foresee that unless we do as 
soon as the armistice comes there will be a 
race between the Americans and ourselves to 
control the airlines of the world. We shall 
have practically no airplanes to compete, 
except those loaned to us under lease-lend. 
If we try to run airlines with those loaned 
to us by the Americans friction is inevitable. 
I urge the Government now, before we get to 
that stage, to call a conference with our 
American allies, to settle once and for all 
which particular sphere of influence will be- 
long to each country. Otherwise, I am con- 
vinced there will be friction, and we might 
even have another Boston tea party. 

In the Pacific the Americans have a com- 
plete monopoly. As far as I can see, there 
is no prospect of a British air line ever oper- 
ating in the Pacific. In the South Atlantic 
also the Americans have a complete monop- 
oly. In the North Atlantic—and I include 
the southern route of the North Atlantic— 
I believe that for every British-owned air 
liner crossing it there are at least two Amer- 
ican. That is a very conservative figure. Of 
our machines operating, every one is of Amer- 
ican manufacture. We have in this country 
only two civil aircraft capable of flying the 
Atlantic—the Champion and the Cathay. In 
Africa the Americans were given an entrée, 
I understand, from an answer I have been 
given, that that entrée was only for 1 year 
and that after that year American civil avia- 
tion, as far as Africa was concerned, would be 
militarized. I believe that it has been mili- 
tarized. But what is the difference? It is 
the same people; it is the same organization; 
it is the same airdromes. Everything is ex- 
actly the same, except that the men who are 
running the line, instead of wearing bowler 
hats and umbrellas, are now wearing tin 
hats and gas masks. It is merely a change 
of uniform. I trust that the Under Secretary 
does not believe that the Americans after the 
war are going gracefully to retire from Africa. 
If he believes that, he is the only person in 
the world connected with British aviation 
who does. Also, I understand—I hope I am 
wrong—that we shall shortly see the Ameri- 
can air lines operating from Aden and from 
India. So much for the flying side. 

Now the production side. As the House 
knows, some time ago an agreement was ar- 
rived at with America by which we would 
make the small aircraft—the fighter aircraft 
and the smaller bombers—whereas they on 
their side would make the big transport ma- 
chines which could fly over the Atlantic. As 
a result of that agreement there are now 
coming off the stocks in very large numbers 
in America the most modern transport ma- 
chines the world has ever seen. These ma- 
chines are coming in large numbers to all 
the internal air lines in America and also to 
the air transport command. Machines such 
as the new four-engined Douglas, the well- 
known DC-3, the two-engined Douglas, are 
now pouring off the production lines and are 
equipping American lines. In the almost im- 
mediate future we shall see coming out from 
the American factories aircraft at least twice 
as big as anything even contemplated in this 
country. 

What is our position? British Overseas 
Airways have a considerable number of air- 
craft. It is probably not in the public inter- 
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est that I should divulge the exact number, 
but at this moment they are using daily 13 
different types, and in the near future they 
will be using 17 different types. As far as 
engines are concerned, they are now using 
14 different types. This mixed assortment of 
aircraft consists partly of old crocks, 5, 6, 7, 
years old, many of them ripe for the scrap- 
heap. It consists partly of Royal Air Force 
throw-outs, crumbs from the rich man’s table, 
machines which the Royal Air Force do not 
want, and partly, owing to the generosity of 
cur American friends, modern American ma- 
chines. Luckily there has been a very sub- 
stantial sweetening of these American ma- 
chines, and now well over half of the British 
Overseas Airways machines are equipped with 
American engines and nearly a half, but not 
quite, of the British Overseas Airways ma- 
chines are entirely American. It must be 
obvious to anyone how utterly impossible it 
is to run an air line with this mixed assort- 
ment of machines and engines. 

What is our future position? And this 
is where I quarrel with the Minister of Air- 
craft Production. His parliamentary secre- 
tary has admitted in this House that no or- 
ders have been placed for genuine civil ma- 
chines, no plans are in hand and no designs 
are being considered at present either for a 
civil engine or for a civil aircraft. I know 
what the Government will answer. They 
will say, “Ah, have you not heard of the 
York? I have heard of the York. The 
York was not designed as a civil machine; 
it was designed as a bomber and then was 
converted to use with the Army. I am fully 
aware that that machine is an ideal machine 
for civil airways but—and facts speak for 
themselves—not a single one has yet been 
made available for British air transport. My 
honorable and gallant friend will talk about 
another machine which I do not think I 
ought to mention in public, but I can call 
it the W. The W is a Royal Air Force 
outcast. It was designed for the Royal Air 
Force and for some mysterious reason the 
Royal Air Force did not like it, and so they 
are generously handing it over to civil avia- 
tion—another outcast, another case of 
crumbs from the rich man’s table. I allege 
that at this moment we have neither in this 
country nor in the Empire any modern British 
civil machine and that there are no plans 
for producing a modern British machine any- 
where in existence. 

It is always easy to be critical but it is 
always much harder to put up constructive 
suggestions, I do not believe that the pass 
is yet completely sold. I believe that we can 
retrieve the position partly if we take action 
now. I want to detain the House another 
3 or 4 minutes just to put up one or two 
suggestions. First of all the short-term pro- 
gram, the immediate program. Surely it is 
not beyond us to bring British Overseas Air- 
ways up to date? I am told that if the Air 
Ministry or rather if the Air Council, that 
reactionary Air Council, would release but 30 
machines at once—20 Yorks and 10 Sunder- 
lands—we would at any rate be able to look 
Pan-American in the face. I fully expect 
that we shall be told that we may be going 
to get one or two Sunderlands. I hope that 
that is true. I also hope, if we are going 
to get these Sunderlands, they will be 
equipped with what is known as “full feath- 
ered airscrews.” I am told by my friends 
that the idea is they will not have this ele- 
mentary safety device. It seems to me al- 
most criminal that the highly important peo- 
ple who now use our air lines should be asked 
to fly on machines that have not this elemen- 
tary safety device. I am told that the Secre- 
tary of State will say, “Fancy talking of 10 
Sunderlands or 20 Yorks. Why, it is quite 
impossible. We want every machine we can 
possibly get in order to bomb Germany.” Will 
it really make any difference to the bombing 
loads on Germany if 20 of these Yorks are 
taken and instead of 990 machines going 


over on one night there are only 970? I 
cannot believe that the releasing of 20 of 
these modern machines will really have any 
effect whatever on our attack upon Germany. 

There are four advantages of this scheme. 
I am told that, if we could only get these 20 
Yorks, it would be possible to scrap up to 
60 of the old crocks now being used by Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways, resulting in a great 
saving in personnel, expense, time, and spares. 
The second advantage is that we could look 
Pan-American Airways in the face now, and 
if a conference took place we could bargain 
with them on equal terms. Thirdly, we 
would have something which would enable us 
to hold our own for probably 2 years after 
the armistice, because we have the Yorks 
for the long-distance lines and the boats for 
the Empire service, and provided we are al- 
lowed to keep them under lend-lease we 
would have the Lodestars for the European 
services. The fourth advantage is that two- 
thirds of the fleet would then be British, and 
instead of 17 types with 14 engines, we would 
have 3 types with 3 engines. 

Now, the long-term policy. I and many 
honorable members have advocated this be- 
fore. Surely the first thing to do is to take 
civil aviation away from the Air Ministry and 
hand it over to some other department. 
Secondly, are we really wise in concentrating 
after the war on one chosen instrument? 
Would it not be better, in view of what is 
going to happen after the war, to have at 
least two or, if possible, three chosen instru- 
ments? Thirdly, would it not be possible to 
set up a committee now with instructions to 
publish a report to the Government not 
less than 3 months hence to consider civil 
aviation in all its aspects. I do not mean to 
consider only air liners. I mean gliding, 
light airplane clubs, private flying, etc. If we 
had that committee and if we could get a 
report, something in writing and something 
on which to work, then I believe we would 
have done something by initiating this de- 
bate. The fourth suggestion is that we 
should design at once three aircraft and 
three engines for the future. I know the 
Under Secretary will say that we have no de- 
signers. If he really believes that we are 
short of designers in this country, I hope 
he will discuss the matter with the marines. 
Has he never heard of Sir Roy Fedden? 
Surely Sir Roy Fedden would have been far 
better employed designing the civil engine 
for the future instead of going off on a 
stamp-licking expedition to America. 

But I am not without hope for the future. 
For the last 3 years I have been flying with 
the grand young men of the Royal Air Force. 
I know something of their thoughts, dreams, 
and ideals, and I am absolutely convinced 
that when they come out of uniform they 
will not ‘be satisfied with ships and trains; 
they will want something different and some- 
thing faster, and not even the reactionary 
Air Council will be able to hold them back. 
They know what they want, and they will get 
it. There is, however, another reason why I 
have not given up hope. The public con- 
science is now beginning to awake on this 
matter. I have noticed that in the daily 
press there have been several articles on this 
subject recently. Even that profound and 
dogmatie paper The Times is awakening. 
They published an article a week ago about 
the need for shipping companies to take up 
this matter. I hope they will, and I also hope 
that every director of these companies will sit 
down and read the report of the American 
Maritime Commission on this subject. That 
report was published nearly 5 years ago after 
the Commission had been set up to advise the 
American Government as to whether that 
great country should go in for superships of 
the Queen Mary class or super air liners. 
After the most exhaustive inquiry they came 
to the conclusion that these comparatively 
slow ships cannot compete with fast aircraft. 
Six large flying boats of the future—and the 
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future is very near—can carry in 1 year over 
the Atlantic more passengers than the Queen 
Mary. The trip will take 10 hours or less 
against the 5 days of the superliner. Pas- 
sengers will travel at great heights in pressure 
cabins, above all the bad weather, and air and 
seasickness will become a thing of the past. 
People will have in those 10 hours approxi- 
mately the same standard of comfort as have 
the people who now travel to Scotland at 
night in an English sleeper. 

If we do not start to design these machines 
now, other people will. Other people will 
control our trade routes; they will get our 
trade; the pound sterling will not buy an 
ounce of confetti; the Beveridge Report will 
become an interesting relic of the past, and 
we shall dwindle until we become a second- 
class power. Never were the stakes so high 
as they are now, and never was there such a 
grand opportunity as we have now. Did all 
those early pioneers in flying who gave their 
lives to produce modern aircraft and all those 
grand young boys who gave their lives in the 
last war and in this, do so in order to produce 
aeroplanes to perpetuate permanent blitzes 
every 20 years, or did they do it because peo- 
ple believed, as every pilot believes, that the 
aeroplane has been given to us to bring about 
an era of permanent peace and an un- 
dreamt-of measure of happiness in this 
world. As I have said, there is a grand op- 
portunity. I wonder whether the Secretary 
of State for Air, his air council and the 
paymaster general will take it. If only they 
had one tiny particle of the foresight of that 
old and great poet Thomas Gray, who, 205 
years ago, prophesied the future of British 
civil aviation. He said: 


“The time will come when thou shalt lift 
thine eyes 
To watch the long-drawn battle in the skies, 
While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 
Stare at the flying fleet of wondrous birds. 
England, so long mistress of the sea, 
Where wind and waves confess her 
sovereignty, 
Her ancient traditions yet on high she bore 
And reigned the sovereign of the conquered 
air.” 


Group Captain Wricut (Birmingham, Erd- 
ington). I think the House is grateful to 
‘my honorable friend the member for Stroud 
(Mr. Perkins) for raising this matter today. 
Certainly I would like to congratulate him 
on the excellent speech to which we have just 
listened and which was delivered in his usual 
breezy and forthright style. 

I have spoken on this subject so frequently 
that I find it difficult to add very much to 
the case I have put forward on so many occa- 
sions in the past. Nor do I feel that we can 
gain very much by going back and worrying 
about the mistakes of the past, mistakes 
which today are so clear and obvious. For 
instance, I suppose one of the worst mistakes 
we made in recent years was the sacrificing 
of the trans-African route. At the time those 
of us who saw Clearly what would happen 
did not fail to raise our voices, but it-was of 
no avail. The greatest mistake we have made 
in the past, of course, was the failure on the 
part of the Air Ministry, in spite of what was 
said in this House over and over again, to 
envisage that when the war broke out the 
right policy was not to shut down civil avia- 
tion but to develop and encourage it, because 
it would be such a very necessary ancillary 
part of the war machine. As a result of the 
failure to envisage that, this country is almost 
entirely lacking in suitable transport ma- 
chines today. 

We have been jockeyed into an exceed- 
ingly delicate and difficult political situa- 
tion, from which it is not so easy now, with 
our commitments to the war effort, to ex- 
tricate ourselves. I realize how difficult it 
is at the present time to develop an air 
liner for the future. I think there is some- 
thing to be said for those who argue that we 
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do not yet know how long the war will last 
and that development in aircraft and en- 
gine production is so rapid and great that 
even if we were to design today what was 
thought to be a suitable transport liner for 
the future, it might well become out of date 
very soon, That, however, is, I think, a re- 
actionary view, and even at the risk of hav- 
ing to scrap our designs—the worst would 
be that we should have to keep bringing 
them up to date—TI still think we ought to 
find time to explore the situation. One of 
the reasons why my honorable friend and I 
particularly wanted to raise this matter to- 
day is that there is undoubtedly, at long 
last, a great wakening of interest in civil 
aviation throughout the country. This in- 
terest has been aroused largely because the 
airplane has proved itself the dominant fac- 
tor in the successful prosecution of modern 
war. This was, of course, prophesied by many 
of us in those happier years when, on the floor 
of the House, we fought at regular intervals 
what was known as “the battle of the ad- 
mirals.“ In the same way today, we prophesy 
that the airplane will also prove to be the 
dominant factor in the successful prosecu- 
tion of the peace. 

My honorable friend has stated that the 
future of this great commonwealth of na- 
tions may well depend on how we handle 
this matter, and in that I cannot do other- 
wise than wholeheartedly agree with him. 
Although we are raising the matter now, we 


do not expect that the Government will 


necessarily be able to divulge to us such 
plans as they may be developing, if indeed 
they are developing any, at the present time. 
We appreciate that the future development 
of civil aviation must very largely depend on 
the shape of the world when hostilities cease. 
When I refer to the shape of the world, I 
do not mean so much its geographical shape, 
because I think it is agreed that none of 
the United Nations is seeking to alter very 
much the geographical formation of the 
world; I am referring to its shape politically. 
Obviously, the whole future of civil aviation, 
as of so many other features of reconstruc- 
tion, must depend on the degree of coopera- 
tion or otherwise which will exist among the 
nations when hostilities cease. If we are to 
continue the present unified cooperation 
which we are using so successfully to prose- 
cute the war, then indeed the future of civil 
aviation can be dealt with successfully, and 
I think the future will be bright, but if we 
are to return to a condition of insane, un- 
restricted international competition, the fu- 
ture of civil aviation, as of so many other 
features of reconstruction, will be exceed- 
ingly black. 

There are, however, things which we can do 
now, and which we should be doing. If we. 
assume that we are to have this cooperation, 
then we can envisage certain lines upon 
which civil aviation will develop. As soon 
as we can envisage a completely internation- 
alized air-transport service working all over 
the world, we can envisage a modification of 
that whereby the great powers would more 
or less control certain zones of influence, and 
their individual systems would be interlocked 
and geared together so as to produce that 
world system of transport. We can envisage 
a situation in which there would be free and 
unrestricted use of both air and airports. I 
cannot believe that under any system of 
cooperation we shall return to the dark days 
of restriction when a country thought it was 
improper for another country to fly in what 
it regarded as its air—that is, the air over 
its own territory—and when there were evil 
and discriminating influences at work as 
to who should use a particular airport. I 
cannot believe we shall return to those days. 


Therefore, there is a series of obvious lines 


on which the matter can be considered, and 
each of these policies, whichever may be 
adopted, will automatically raise a whole list 


of difficulties and problems which will have 
to be solved. 

I suggest that if we leave consideration of 
the whole system until the end of hostilities, 
these problems will never get the proper con- 
sideration which they should have, and we 
shall return to a state of chaotic confusion 
in which there can be no properly planned co- 
operation. The difficulties run on these lines. 
Let us suppose that we shall have an inter- 
nationally controlled system of air transport, 
Shall we have a general pool of designs and 
improvements? Shall we design machines 
internationally? How shall we produce them, 
and will the coutries, all working in coopera- 
tion, be given a standard machine to make 
at regular intervals so that there is a fair 
sharing out of the great industry which is 
bound to grow up consequent upon this de- 
velopment of new transport? Will the coun- 
tries be given those orders under some regu- 
lar system, or will they compete in the open 
market under price tenders? All those are 
points which should be receiving considera- 
tion at the present time, so that we may be 
ready to meet each and any of the situations 
that will arise. 

There is another matter to which I wish to 
refer before concluding my remarks.’ It is a 
subject to which I make no apologies for re- 
turning, although it was raised by the hon- 
orable lady the member for Frome (Mrs. 
Tate) most effectively when the House went 
into committee on the air estimates a few 
months ago. On that occasion I supported 
the honorable lady. The question was the 
condition of the -British Overseas Airways 
Corporation. I do not want again to reiter- 
ate the obvious failings which were stated 
quite clearly at that time, but I want to point 
out that even as the result of those disclo- 
sures nothing whatever has been done in the 
meantime. If we were in a time of peace, 
we should have in the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation all the makings of another 
Cadman committee and an equally bad re- 
port. The corporation is seething with dis- 
content inside, This is well known. I think 
the fact is actually admitted even by those 
in control, but it is most regrettable that the 
directors will not face the situation and will 
not stand up, if it is necessary, even to my 
right honorable and gallant friend at the 
Air Ministry. 

When I spoke on the matter on the air esti- 
mates, I said, I thought the director general 
was a first-class man who would tackle the 
job. I regret to say, although I know that 
the whole situation has been put most clearly 
to me, although he has been appealed to to 
take action, he has proved himself in the end, 
like the others, to be weak and not capable 
of standing up to the job. So there is some- 
thing there which should and can be dealt 
with, and there is no excuse for not dealing 
with it. It is really not fair to the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, which after 
all is the chosen instrument of this House 
and was purchased from the shareholders in 
Imperial Airways and British Airways at very 
fair prices and a deal made almost when the 
war was upon us, which has turned out very 
much to their advantage as things are today. 
It is not fair to the national interest, to civil 
aviation in the future, nor to himself that 
he should postpone dealing with this matter, 
because he is very busy until he feels that 
he can make it more or less a whole-time job. 
The matter should be tackled at once. The 
Air Ministry has been the grave of a good 
many political reputations. My right hon- 
orable and gallant friend is one of the few 
who have enhanced their reputations. I 
beg of him to show once again that keenness 
which he used to show on the back benches 
in the old days when he was a director of 
British Airways and so not take any risk of 
losing the very great confidence which the 
House has in him, 
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Sir IINDSaT Everarp (Melton). The last 
war was really the beginning of aviation. 
Out of the last war civil aviation was born. 
It is only 18 years ago that Imperial Airways 
itself was formed out of the amalgamation 
of the four companies then running between 
London and Paris. We have during the last 
few weeks been discussing various plans for 
the future of the country after the war. It 
is not generally well understood that although 
aviation itself means speed, there is probably 
nothing that takes longer than the prepara- 
tions for aviation. You can put social re- 
forms into operation and have reports within 
a few months, but it takes several years be- 
fore you can get a new design of aircraft 
into the air, arranging landing grounds prop- 
erly and all the other things that are neces- 
sary. There is no doubt that we have arrived 
at the moment when something must be 
done to speed up aviation after the war. We 
look upon ourselves as a first-class nation. 
We have never had first-class civil aviation. 
We have been a long way behind other coun- 
tries. We could not even compete with the 
Dutch. ‘Their empire is not comparable with 
ours, but the K. L. M. Line is not only equal 
to but better than ours. A great number 
of officers serving in the east used to come 
home by that service because it was faster 
and more up to date. If we are to be a 
first-class nation, we must have first-class 
ideas of civil aviation. It is no good trying 
to run a first-class empire with third-class 
aviation in the future, otherwise we shall 
court disaster, and we shall deserve it. 

When I have spoken before on these topics 
I have said that in my opinion in the past 
civil aviation was best under the air min- 
istry, but I qualified that by saying that there 
should be three definite ministers, as there 
are with the army and navy. We have three 
today, but we only have really a temporary 
third, Lord Sherwood, I do not suppose we: 
shall have two permanent secretaries after 
the war. 

Until we definitely get a minister for civil. 
aviation we shall never really make headway, 
because the under secretary—-I have the 
greatest respect for all that he does—has far 
too much to do with the military side of 
aviation to be able to undertake this job as 
well. After all, there are a Minister of Mines 
and a Minister for Overseas Trade, both un- 
der the board of trade, and there should be 
a minister for civil aviation under the Air 
Ministry. If the ministry are not able to 
support that, I am in favor of civil aviation: 
going away from the Air Ministry altogether, 
because I am convinced that it has had a 
very poor deal from the Air Ministry in the 
past and it does not look as if we should have 
a very good deal in the future. The position 
is so grave and the issues are so important 
that we cannot now afford to do unything 
that we should regret later on. 

If we had this minister for civil aviation 
as a department of the Air Ministry acting 
on his own, there would seem to me to be 
two things that we should press for. One is 
an open-sky policy on the lines of the Atlantic 
Charter, that is to say, freedom for all air- 
craft flying over all countries, doing away 
with prohibited areas which smaller coun- 
tries delight to put all over their maps—to 
get a real understanding about the rights 
and privileges of flying over each other's 
country. We all remember the trouble the 
Italians gave us in north Africa, and they 
would not allow us to fly to Brindisi. Im- 
perial Airways had to go by train from Paris. 
Now we have practically all the governments 
of the free nations in this country. We pre- 
sume that we shall win the war, therefore we 
should put some restrictions on those which 
are our enemies today as regards flying rights 
over their territories. I hope we shall. Now 
is the moment when we should call together 
those. who are with us now in London and 
discuss an agreement as to an open-sky policy 
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for the civil aviation of the world after the 
war, The second thing that should be done 
is to have a general more or less detailed 
arrangement connected with Empire and 
trans-Atlantic airways, not only on European 
services but also on engines, instruction, and 
airdromes and equipment. There are vari- 
ous other items which have to be dealt with 
under their various heads. The facts of most 
of them are already known, It is not neces- 
sary to waste years on a committee. Perhaps 
some of those headings would have to be con- 
sidered by different committees, but there are 
a great many points of which everyone is fully 
aware which could quite easily be settled by 
the minister himself should we have a min- 
ister, as I suggest. 

The important side of the future of civil 
aviation is our Empire services and the trans- 
Atlantic routes. Upon that hinges the whole 
future prosperity of the country. None of us 
really realizes what the flow of goods and 
personnel is going to be after the war, when 
we get civil aviation into the minds of the 
people. People have become much more air- 
minded now. I well remember the time 
when we had complaints of somebody flying 
over somebody else’s house because of the 
noise. That was only 3 or 4 years ago. Now 
we have a continual buzz of machines day 
and night, and people have got used to it. 
The more we get used to these things the 
more we shall use them. Aviation will be 
the method after the war of bringing the 
British Empire close to us and bringing our 
own people together. If we are not able to 
bring goods from our Empire to our own 
doorsteps after the war, and if we are not 
able to live next door to those who are now 
Uving in the Empire—literally next door 
because we shall be able to fly over and see 
them in a day—the Empire will not be as 
strong as it could be if we availed ourselves 
of the facilities available to us. 

I cannot speak too strongly of the im- 
portance I place on civil aviation as the link 
between the whole of this country and various 
parts of the Empire and between the Ameri- 
can people and ourselves. There is no doubt 
that for many years to come the Americans 
and ourselves will have to rule the world to 
all intents and purposes so as to see that 
things are rightly done in the world. We 
shall have to live almost in each other's coun- 
tries in order to do that. I was amazed the 
other day when talking to an American friend 
in a train in this country. We were speaking 
about American proklems, and he said, “You 
do not understand the size of the United 
States.” I said that I had not been over 
there and that I did not. He then said, “Do 
you know that it is nearer to Washington 
from this train than some of the constituen- 
cies in America are to Washington?” That 
is to say, it is easier to get from England to 
Washington than from some parts of the 
United States to Washington. This is the 
sort of thing which really shows the vast 
importance of civil aviation to the Empire. 

The training in the past for civil aviation, 
outside the Royal Air Force training, has to a 
large extent been done by light airplane clubs. 
The service these clubs have rendered to the 
country by making people air-minded has 
been of greater value than almost anything 
else from the aviation point of view. The fu- 
ture of the light airplane clubs is with the 
young men. I am one of those who believe 
that if we are to be citizens of this country 
we must make some sacrifice for our citizen- 
ship. We cannot just sit at home and expect 
everything for nothing—improved housing, 
better education, Beveridge reports, and all 
sorts of other things—without giving some- 
thing in return. I hope that we shall never 
go away from some form of compulsory mili- 
tary training in this country. When a man 
has the rights of citizenship—employment, 
decent wages, decent conditions—he should 
in return serve his country for a definite term. 


That could be done through the youth serv- 
ices. Those who wished to serve in the Air 
Force would go through the Air Training 
Corps. 

We should make full use of the light air- 
plane club movement by taking our boys 
when they become 18 and teaching them to 
fiy under Royal Air Force instructors at the 
light airplane clubs as centers, In that way 
we should get a reserve of aviation which 
would be of enormous value and importance 
should we ever get involved in such a war as 
this. I am certain that there must be some 
give and take with people and that they must 
make some sacrifice for the country if they 
wish to be citizens and take all that the coun- 
try gives them. This training could be done 
through the light airplane clubs and it would 
well repay the expenditure of the Government, 
because the boys would be on the reserve of 
the Royal Air Force at the age of 20, having 
had 50 hours’ training with the clubs. It 
would be of enormous advantage to the Gov- 
ernment and to the boys themselves. We are 
grateful to my honorable friend, the Member 
for Stroud, for initiating this debate and for 
his excellent speech. I hope that as a result 
of the depate we shall get a reorganized start 
of civil aviation after the war on completely 
new lines—on the lay-out of 1943 and not on 
the lay-out of before the last war, 

Mr. Deputy SPEAKER (Sir Dennis Herbert). 
Colonel Elliot. 

Captain CuUNNINGHAM-ReIp (St. Maryle- 
bone). On a point of procedure, may I point 
out that four Conservatives running have 
been called? Have not the Independents a 
right to be called? This is not a meeting of 
the Carlton Club, i 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER. The honorable and 
gallant member is making an observation 
which is quite out of order. 

Lieutenant Colonel ELLIOT (Glasgow, Kel- 
vingrove). I make no apology for intervening 
in this debate, and having been called by you, 
sir, I consider I have a perfect right to ad- 
dress the House. The honorable member who 
introduced this subject owes no apology to 
the House for having done so, He has taken 
a great interest in it and delivered a speech 
which was of the greatest interest to the 
House and a worthy introduction to the sub- 
ject. The Secretary of State for Air will have 
heard from the observation which his hon- 
orable and gallant friend the Under Secretary 
may have made to him that there is a gen- 
eral demand in the House to be reassured that 


plans are in existence and are actively being 


pressed on for the developments which we 
say are bound to be one of the features of 
the post-war world. He will know, none 
better, that the great thing we are deploring 
in the case of tanks is that while there were 
in the case of airplanes designs and plans 
and prototypes of machines which were capa- 
ble of great and rapid reproduction of a type 
second to none in the world, there was no 
such machine in existence in the case of 
tanks. We are, therefore, still suffering in 
this case from the enormous time-lag between 
getting a thing onto the drawing board and 
getting it from the drawing board into repro- 
duction. I am sure the House is not at all 
convinced that there is at present on the 
drawing board a machine fit to take its place 
in the post-war world with the enormous 
plans of development which we see under 
way on the other side of the Atlantic. Many 
of us who have had our attention forced on 
this by recent developments realize that it 
may well be that the industrial set-up of the 
world will undergo a transformation in the 
near future in some sense comparable to the 
transformation which occurred when the 
internal combustion engine came to sup- 
plement and to some extent replace the coal- 
burning engine. In many parts of the world 
which did not see developments coming they 
fell far behind and have not been able to 
make up the leeway since. 
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Some honorable Members have concen- 
trated on the fact that after the war it will 
be necessary for this country to have some- 
thing in which to fly. I would put forward 
a plea that it should have something to 
fly to. The planning of the machines must 
also cover the planning of the airports, 
the great air harbors which will be neces- 
sary in this country. This is a small island, 
and it is necessary to make sure of the loca- 
tion of the great central stations which the 
air lines of the world will use because the 
geographical position of this country will 
again be of the greatest importance to its 
future history. Lying as it does on the 
rim of the western ocean, it is at the hub 
of international aviation, and it may well 
be that it will occupy in aviation a place 
as important as that which it now occupies 
in international telephoning—or did before 
the war. There was a small unobtrusive 
building in the City of London and anyone 
who wanted to telephone from any part of 
the United States to any part of Eurore— 
and to many parts of Asia as well—had to 
speak through London, being put through 
by our telephone operators to whatever place 
he wished to communicate with. Here we 
have a necessity for planning, and therefore 
I hope very much that we shall have the 
views of the Paymaster General. I was glad 
to see him in his place at the beginning of 
this dekate, although I must say it is a 
pity that neither the Paymaster General nor 
the Under Secretary of State for Air was able 
to watch with us for even 1 hour. The 
subject goes far beyond the Secretary of 
State for Air. When we see Uthwatt re- 
ports and other reports dealing with very 
shadowy things, in some respects very far 
in the future, we could well afford to give 
some time and some consideration to the 
lay-out of these practical points which will 
arise at the armistice immediately, with the 
movement of the civil tide which will then 
begin to flow. The speed factor in modern 
transport may gravely impair the maritime 
supremacy which this country has previously 
had by producing a vehicle which, as was 
said I think by the honorable Member who 
introduced the subject, will carry through- 
out the year a number of passengers equal 
to the number that could be carried by a 
great liner. It was said that six airplanes 
might carry throughout the year a number 
of passengers equal to the whole passenger 
load of the Queen Mary throughout the year. 

Those of us who are connected with great 
engineering centers like the Clyde realize that 
such a development might make the whole 
of that area, with its present equipment, ob- 
solete, and it is a matter which demands the 
most urgent and continuous attention of His 
Majesty’s Government. Many hard things 
have been said against planners but on this 
occasion, at any rate, the House is atone. It 
desires plans and it believes that in this mat- 
ter planning must be done by and with the 
aid of the Government and the great ma- 
chinery of research and statistics which the 
Government has in its control. The House 
clearly believes also, I think, that the sub- 
ject should be looked at not merely as an 
adjunct to the military side, not merely as 
a shadowy thing for the future, not even 
as an opportunity for international coop- 
eration, important as that is, but as an im- 
mediate practical problem for British indus- 
try, for British design, and British planning 
the moment the war comes to an end, and on 
those subjects I am sure the House will desire 
a very clear statement by the spokesman of 
the Government when he replies. 

Mr. Montacve (Islington, West). As other 
subjects fall to be discussed today, I will not 
intervene for more than a few minutes, but I 
should like to join in complimenting the 
opener of the debate upon this extremely in- 
teresting and well-delivered speech. One 
thing I should like to say about that speech 
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is that it disconcerted me and that I felt 
some regret to find that in opening a debate 
of this character the honorable member for 
Stroud [Mr. Perkins] should have spoken in 
archaic language about civil aviation in re- 
spect to the trade of this country and of our 
relations commercially with other countries. 
He used phrases such as “The race between us 
and America,” “Looking America in the face,” 
and “Bargaining upon equal terms,” and he 
regretted the possibility of other people get- 
ting our trade. I agree with the right honor- 
able and gallant member for Kelvingrove 
{Lieutenant Colonel Elliott] when he sug- 
gested that the development of aviation upon 


the civil side after the war should be an op- 


portunity for international cooperation. Ten 
years ago and later, when the formation of 
British Overseas Airways was discussed here, 
I and other members of my party put forward 
the idea of public responsibility for civil avia- 
tion in this country and the principle of in- 
ternationalization in respect of aviation be- 
tween this country and other countries, upon 
the ground, apart altogether from our own 
views as to public ownership and interna- 
tionalism, that the air is not a personal thing, 
is not a private commercial thing, is not even 
a national thing, but is a medium which en- 
compasses the whole world, and that there 
were many reasons for adopting a policy not 
merely of give and take but of developing a 
give and take between countries and, for some 
measure of international control, or, at least, 
international agreement in respect of these 
various air lines. 

As the right honorable and gallant member 
for Kelvingrove or some other honorable 
member has mentioned, at that time and 
right up to this war we had the foolish 
spectacle of corridors in the air along which 
airplanes could not go because of the desire 
on the part of nations to keep secret their 
military plans. Those anomalies were due to 
the fact that we had considered the question 
of civil aviation from the point of view if not 
solely of commercial advantage certainly of 
national advantage, and I feel that now we 
have a splendid opportunity to review the 
whole question of civil aviation from the 
point of view of the world and the world’s 
necessities after the war. That remark ap- 
plies to a good many other subjects. We need 
to make a new start in many directions in 
view of the necessity for world planning, and 
I ask that in considering civil aviation after 
the war, and also what might be done before 
the end of the war, to get it going upon 
sound principles, we should look closely to 
this question of world responsibility for the 
development of aviation. 

I suppose we cannot accept the view that 
internationalism in a complete sense will be 
possible immediately after the war, but we 
have America, we have Russia, we have this 
country, and we have the other states of the 
United Nations, and we ought not to look at 
matters from the point of view of how we are 
going to race with each other for interna- 
tional trade but link it up with our economic 
necessities and the economic developments of 
the world in the future. 

There is onty one other point which I 
would like to raise, and it has to do with 
the subject of transport planes. This ques- 
tion seems to have been left so that we get 
the crumbs from the rich man’s table, the 
rich man in this case being America. There 
is a comparison between the policy in re- 
spect of transport planes and the policy as 
regards dive bombers. I cannot, of course, 
enter into that question, with the many 
technical matters involved, but it seems that 
we have missed the bus—to use a phrase that 
has been used in this House before—in re- 
spect of transport planes, and that we are 
now dependent upon the left-overs of Amer- 
ica, a country which, at the very beginning of 
this war, put its civil aviation, to all intents 
and purposes, to use. The honorable member 
for Stroud pointed out that Curtiss and 


Douglas planes and other big planes had been 
adapted for transport purposes upon scientific 
lines, with the direct idea of linking up civil 
aviation with their national needs now and 
therefore with the needs of America im- 
mediately after the war. 

If that can be done by America, we also 
should have done that kind of thing, but 
we are not using transport planes as we ought 
to use them. Even if we get a fair propor- 
tion from America, it seems likely that we 
shall not use them as Russia, for instance, is 
using them. There are a hundred-and-one 
ways in which transport planes can be used 
in the war effort. In the case of the Soviet 
Union, transport planes are used very much 
in the war effort. We know that Germany 
is using transport planes very largely over in 
Russia. The Russians have the advantage 
from the military point of view. They have 
used transport planes all along for military 
purposes, and not merely for carrying per- 
scnnel. Soon after the war began, a com- 
mittee in Washington reported to the effect 
that 90 percent of military supplies could be 
carried by airplane and 50 percent of civilian 
supplies. Russia has also realized that possi- 
bility. They not only carry supplies, for mili- 
tary purposes between various parts of the 
front line, but they carry medical supplies, 
nurses, and other personnel. They also ap- 
ply transport planes to war production. I 
can speak of conditions in this country from 
my own memory of the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production. When you wanted components 
taken from one part of this country to an- 
other while a blitz was on, as was often the 
case at that time, you sometimes had to wait 
for weeks, although the components were 
vitally needed, because train services were dis- 
organized owing to war conditions. In Rus- 
sia that does not happen. The Russians use 
transport planes from factory to factory as 
well as for military purposes. 

I agree with the general trend of the dis- 
cussion so far. We ought to look to our civil 
aviation, and view the necessities of this 
country in relation to the world, in respect 
to civil aviation. It could well be linked up 
with a more imaginative outlook on the part 
of the ministries concerned affecting the de- 
velopment of transport planes now. I am 
sorry that so much has been left to chance in 
this matter. Here is a splendid opportunity 
to have fine planes, with fine designs now 
on the drawing board, ready to be taken off 
when the war is over, so that we shall be 
able to hold our own in the best sense of the 
word in respect to civil aviation. In talking 
about holding our own, I hope we shall not 
confine ourselves to the old idea that when 
we come to the end of the war we shall be 
finding spheres of influence and thinking of 
trade competition. We have to think of 
something more in the nature of world co- 
operation, or we shall otherwise want more 
transport planes and planes for military pur- 
poses before long for a war much more dev- 
astating than the present war has been, or 
may be before we finish with it. 

Mrs. Tate (Frome). The House and the 
country owe a very great debt of gratitude 
to the honorable member who 50 ably raised 
this matter in the House today. We know 
how often he raised it in the past, and we 
know also that the experience which he has 
had in this war has made him better quali- 
fled to raise it at present. I very much re- 
gret, considering the very short time which 
we have to consider this subject, that the 
Under Secretary of State for Air did not find 
himself able to sit with us and to go without 
his meal until a later hour. 

The JOINT UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
Am (Capt. Harold Balfour). May I interrupt 
the honorable lady to say that I have not had 
a meal? 

Mrs. Tate. Whatever the right honorable 
and gallant gentleman was doing, and I am 
glad that he has not had his meal, it was a 
very great pity that he did not find himself 
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able to sit here during the whole course of 
this very short debate. I am glad that those 
who so often pleaded the cause of civil avia- 
tion before the war have, deplorably, been 
proved right. They have the right to ask that 
mistakes which have been made heretofore 
shall not be made again. We owe a very great 
debt to the men in the air force and to the 
home population for the part they are playing 
in the war. Unless this matter is treated with 
the seriousness which it deserves, we may 
very well find ourselves winning the war and 
losing the peace. I hope that due note will be 
made of the suggestions put forward by the 
honorable member. 

I hope also that we may go further than 
that. I would ask the under secretary 
whether any real preparation is being made 
with regard to the sites of aerodromes on 
Empire air routes, and, far more important, 
to the starting of aerodromes on Empire air 
routes. Before the war, it was estimated in 
America that for every man in the air you 
needed 30 men on the ground. Certainly, 
as civil machines increase in power and com- 
plexity, an increasingly large number of 
ground personnel will be needed. We ought 
to have plans ready now or being prepared 
now, in order that, when the war ceases, we 
should know at once the number and type 
of ground personnel to draft to each aero- 
drome throughout the empire routes. I 
would like to ask whether that is being done. 

The honorable member who spoke before 
me regretted that we had not got civil avia- 
tion as far as the drawing board stage, but 
that is wholly insufficient. All modern 
transport planes are being manufactured in 
America, and I believe that is a very great 
mistake, even in a war period. I know I 
shall be told that the needs of the war are 
so great that it is imperative to concentrate 
on fighting aircraft over here, but I believe 
that to.be false economy and a false idea. I 
realize that I may be quite wrong and that 
my suggestion may be impracticable, but I 
would ask whether it is not possibe to arrange 
for a larger proportion of fighting craft to be 
manufactured in America, and that at least 
some civil craft should be manufactured here. 
It is a matter of vital importance. Plans for 
the future are not enough, where this kind 
of manufacture is concerned. The Minister 
knows far better than I do that it is very 
many years before a plane can go from the 
design stage into the air. I do not think we 
can afford to leave it until after the war to 
bridge that gap. 

Nor, I believe, have we even considered as 
we should have done the designs of the air- 
craft of the future. If the Air Ministry make 
the mistakes they have made in the past, 
and continue to make them, and refuse to 
consider the immediate building of at least 
some civil machines over here, will they do 
this; will they arrange the air routes that 
are to be flown immediately on the cessation 
of war and bring them to such a stage of per- 
fection that within a few months of the end 
of the war we shall be flying these prepared 
air routes at least with mails in converted 
bomber machines? 

I do not advocate the converted bomber 
machine as a transport plane, but I do say 
that if we had our Empire air routes so well 
prepared that we could move adequate per- 
sonnel there immediately hostilities had 
ceased, we could at least get our air routes 
flown with mails in converted bomber ma- 
chines, and that would be infinitely preferable 
to not having the routes flown at all, whi 
I greatly fear they will not be unless we sh 
far more foresight in civil aviation than we 
did before. I would plead, as I have pleaded 
for so many years, that civil aviation should 
be taken out of the hands of the Air Ministry. 

That is of fundamental and vital impor- 
tance. We urged the necessity for ye rs 
before the war. I was the only member of 
my own party who voted against the con- 
tinuance of the subsidy to Imperial Airways 
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until 1953, and every day I live I feel more 
convinced that that vote was a right vote. 
I am not happy about the present British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, but I do be- 
lieve that a matter as important as civil avia- 
tion should either be under a department of 
its own or under the board of trade. In no 
case should it be left under the Air Ministry, 
for indeed civil aviation in this country has 
perished under the administration of the 
Air Ministry in the past, and nothing in the 
past should make us feel it is right to leave 
it in those hands in the future. 

Mr. A. Epwarps (Middlesbrough, East). 
One thing is quite certain, and that is that 
immediately after the war we shall have to 
use airways long before we have adequate 
supplies of shipping. It is of vital impor- 
tance, as has been stressed today, that we 
must think about this problem now, and as 
Pan-American Airways have got so far ahead 
of us, I can see no way out except by a full 
investigation with a view to getting some 
international arrangement. We shall never 
overtake Pan-American Airways the way we 
are going. It is of vital importance that we 
should have the fullest investigation into 
this question of the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation. As one advocating in this House 
and in the country Government control and 
in some cases nationalization, I only do so 
insofar as it will bring greater efficiency and 
public good. I have given some pretty horri- 
ble examples of inefficiency where Govern- 
ment funds are concerned. This company is 
one, and I would like to quote one or two 
others. 

I would like particularly to raise a question 
of British Overseas Airways administration, 
which I said yesterday I would speak about 
today. I asked a question yesterday about 
the dismissal of Squadron Leader Geoffrey 
Cooper, and I want to tell the House briefly 
what happened in this case. It was a case 
ef him being much too efficient, much too go 
ahead. 

As a matter of fact he was probably a little 
self-assertive, but he was a man with some 
vision of what Overseas Airways should be, 
and what the organization of our air trans- 
port should be in the future. He dared to 
express himself. It is provided in the act that 
the managerial staff should have the right to 
make representations when they think that 
something is wrong. Speaking for practically 
the whole of the managerial staff he made rep- 
resentations. As a result he was sent abroad. 
He went to Asmara, where he was paid £1,000 
a year with full keep and nothing whatever 
to do; he was simply sent out of this country 
because he was a bit of a nuisance. He dared 
to protest and wrote to other colleagues, 
pointing out what was happening out there, 
that nobody out there had a single thing to do 
and that people were drawing salaries of 
which they were thoroughly ashamed. He said 
he would rather go back into the Royal Air 
Force and do his bit. 

Here a remarkable thing happened. The 
censor, in contravention of the Official Secrets 
Act, intercepted the letter and sent a copy of 
it to the Director-General of the Overseas 
Airways Corporation, who, after an investiga- 
tion, sent a signal to say that this man was to 
be sent home for dismissal—I have seen the 
original wording—before hearing him, before 
considering his report. He did return home 
and was accordingly dismissed. I have rea- 
son to suppose that practically the whole of 
the staff have in recent weeks again met and 
expressed their views, perhaps not officially 
yet, on this very serious situation of British 
Overseas Airways. It will be one of the most 
colossal flascos we have had in this country if 
something is not done. It is thoroughly in- 
efficient. It is a thorough disgrace to this 
House for not having taken action earlier on 
the administration of the Air Ministry. An- 
other department should look after commer- 
cial aviation. It should be removed from the 
Air Ministry at once. That is all I have to 


say about that particular case. The honorable 
member who opened this debate pointed out 
that the pilots got satisfaction when they as 
a body made representations. The only way 
there will be response will be by the manage- 
rial staff, who are practically unanimous, 
making representations and the department 
taking the necessary notice. 

It has been said that it is no use looking 
back. It is if we can avoid making blunders 
in the future The question of Sir Roy Fed- 
den has been raised. About 2 years ago he 
was being sent abroad to America, entirely 
against his will. He wanted to do his duty 
in this country. He realized more than any 
other man in this country what was needed. 
I have had the privilege of seeing some re- 
ports he submitted to the Government in 1936 
and 1937, and he was told that the program 
he outlined could not be afforded. He is a 
man of outstanding vision and engineering 
skill. At a time when he is developing new 
engines, some still on the secret list, which 
will be required for the future development 
of civil aviation, he is again being sent to 
America. On the former occasion I pointed 
out that it was some of the back numbers of 
the back room who wanted to be rid of him. 
He was a nuisance, but he was a genius, and 
some geniuses are a bit of a nuisance. He was 
a man with vision, and he was being sent to 
America. I said, and members will find this 
statement practically word for word in the 
Official Report, that if the Minister had any 
sense this man, who was being compelled to 
leave the country, would be kept here. I pay 
this tribute to Lord Beaverbrook. He got on 
the Atlantic telephone and brought the man 
back to this country. The man was back 
within a fortnight. This man has built up 
the Bristol Aeroplane Co. He spent 20 years 
building up that company. 

Mr. Deputy Speaker. I would remind the 
honorable member of the very recent debate 
we had on this subject, in which, if my mem- 
ory is not at fault, the honorable member 
himself said all these things. 

Mr. Eowarps, But the question of the design 
of engines is essential to the subject we are 
discussing. The size of planes depends on 
types of engine, and that is a matter con- 
nected with the man I am discussing. What 
I want to say—it has never been said in this 
House—is that this company has had 
£14,500,000 of the Government’s money, yet 
the Government have not a representative on 
the board of directors, and the company are 
in a position to dismiss the man who is essen- 
tial for bringing out these designs. It is a 
matter of the control of organizations which 
have vast sums of public money. Take an- 
other company, which has developed what 
should be the most wonderful engine in the 
world, the Sabre. It is still unsatisfactory. 
We have had a director of that company 
drawing £12,000 a year for the last 12 years. 
Now they make a deal with another company, 
because they are inefficient, and they get an 
immense sum as compensation. It is a dis- 
graceful thing that public funds should be 
used in this way. From this compensation 
award their earnings would be between 
£300,000 and £400,000. 

The department is providing £750,000 for 
a fictitious transaction, to buy some prop- 
erty which is being relet to the company in 
order that they may finance this deal. There 
are two cases in which private companies are 
being allowed to use public money in this 
way. Every important airplane manufactur- 
ing company at this moment is having trou- 
ble with or has parted with its principal 
designers and engineers. It is strange that 
when we are developing the most important 
engines these men should be treated in this 
way. 

Mr. Stmmonps (Birmingham, Duddeston). 
Is the honorable member criticizing my right 
honorable friend the Secretary of State for 
Air? I fail to see where the Secretary of 
State comes in. 
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Mr. Epwarps. Previous speakers in this de- 
bate have raised the question of the engines 
that will be required in future. I am trying 
to show that, no matter what else you do, 
if you neglect engine designs you will never 
get anywhere. It is essential that the men 
who can design engines should be kept here, 
and that they should be happy here. I doubt 
whether Sir Roy Fedden, who has been sent 
to America, will ever come back. The Ameri- 
cans are ready to buy men of that type. It 
has been said in the past that ours is an 
empire on which the sun never sets. Peo- 
ple will say in future that it is an empire 
on which the sun never sets but on whose 
ministers the light never dawns. Now is the 
time to take some steps. I have quoted in 
this Heuse, and I will give the names and 
details again to any minister who requires 
them, facts to show that in hardly a case of 
this kind which I have raised has there not 
been victimization of individuals as a result. 
Men with the welfare of this country at heart, 
who dared to risk everything, have reported 
the position to somebody who could take ac- 
tion, and they lave been victimized. The 
latest cases are Sir Roy Fedden and Squadron 
Leader Cooper. The minister directed that 
Squadron Leader Cooper should be made a di- 
rector of that company, The company, with 
£14,500,000 of public money, refused point- 
blank, and the minister was weak enough to 
climb down. If we are going to use public 
money in private enterprises, we must see 
that we get a fair return, and that they em- 
ploy people who have vision, who will develop 
industries that are so important to the fu- 
ture development of the Empire. Let there 
be no more victimization of the people who 
have the courage and patriotism to come to 
this house and expose the position when their 
immediate superiors have refused. to listen 
to them 

The JOINT UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AIR 
(Capt. Harold Balfour). By arrangement, IL 
am replying on behalf of the Government, 
although the debate has ranged 

Mr. GRANVILLE (Eye). Before the right hon- 
orable and gallant gentleman replies, might I 
point out that this debate, which is on a 
very important subject, has been in progress 
for only an hour and a half, half an hour hav- 
ing been taken up by a very important state- 
ment after questions? Would the Minister 
consider allowing this debate to go on for 
another half hour? 

Captain Batrour. The honorable member 
knows that it is not in my hands to say how 
on a motion for the adjournment the time 
should be allotted to eny subject. I was say- 
ing that I am replying for the Government, 
although the debate has ranged over a wide 
number of subjects, affecting other depart- 
ments than that which I serve. I hope that 
honorable and right honorable gentlemen will 
excuse me if I cannot, in the comparatively. 
limited time at my disposal, answer all the 
detailed questions which have been put. But 
there are one or two particular matters to 
which I would refer. I would like first to deal 
with the speech of the honorable member for 
East Middlesbrough (Mr. A. Edwards), and 
in particular with his reference to the case of 
Squadron Leader Cooper, about which he 
questioned me yesterday, and which he said 
that he was going to raise today. The hon- 
orable gentleman put forward, firstly, general 
strictures on the management of the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, and then dealt 
in particular with the case of Squadron 
Leader Cooper. On the general issue, Parlia- 
ment decided to give independence of man- 
agement, carried through on commercial lines, 
to this public corporation, as it has done to 
other public corporations, and such inde- 
pendence of management must include, as I 
think the House will agree, rights of internal 
administration and control, including the 
engagement of staff and dispensation with 
their services. It would be an impossible 
position for those to whom the management 
of public corporations has been delegated if, 
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on the one hand, we gave them independence 
and, on the other hand, we tried to exercise, 
almost the next moment, a restriction on their 
freedom in operating the functions we have 
given them. The security of this House and 
of the Government lies in the powers that 
my right honorable friend possesses. He can 
remove the board, he can remove individual 
members of it, he can add to the board; but 
unless the secretary of state considers that 
on grounds of public interest such a drastic 
step is necessary he will leave the manage- 
ment alone to carry on their own affairs. 

As regards the case of Squadron-Leader 
Cooper, the honorable gentleman asked me 
yesterday whether the services of this of- 
ficer were dispensed with because he had 
voiced the widespread dissatisfaction among 
the senior staff, and whether I would cause 
an inquiry to be made into all the circum- 
stances. In a supplementary question he 
asked me whether this officer was dismissed 
only after a copy of a private letter criti- 
cizing officials had been sent to the Director 
of Overseas Airways by the censor, which 
the honorable member alleged was an ir- 
regular thing to do. That was the first time 
I had heard it alleged that a private letter 
was sent by this employee and was supposed 
to have been intercepted and reported to the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. I had 
thcught that he was dealing with some 40 
pages of complaints which this officer had 
sent forward and which document indeed, 
the corporation has not hesitated at all to 
hand to me on my request. I have made 
inquiries—it might interest honorable mem- 
bers to know that they lasted until about 
midnight last night—and it is clear as a 
result of the inquiries I made in the short 
time at my disposal since answering the 
question of the honorable member, that his 
supplementary question made certain new 
statements purporting to show that the 
termination of this officer’s employment was 
due in some part to the receipt by the cor- 
poration overseas of information derived 
from censorship sources, and that this might 
b. so. Whether the corporation should have 
received such information and whether they 
were correct to base part of its case, if in- 
deed they did, upon it, are matters into 
wLich inquiry must be made by the appro- 
priate authorities. I am not responsible for 
censorship overseas, but as this event took 
place some months ago an some 5,000 miles 
away such inquiries must of necessity take 
time. In order that there shall be no sug- 
gestion that this officer is in any way preju- 
diced because of these events the corpora- 
tion has informed me that the notice ter- 
minating his services has meanwhile been 
suspended. 

Mr. A. Epwarps. May I have this point 
made clear? The minister has just made a 
very fair statement. Do I understand that 
he is pressing for the inquiry to be made, or 
is it to be done by another department, and 
can he confirm whether this particular letter 
was received by the director general from the 
censor? 

Captain Batrour. No, sir; I have not had 
time to go fully into the details, but I am 
informed that the corporation did receive 
some communication from censorship 
sources. Whether it should or should not 
have received it is an open question still, and 
whether it did or did not take that into ac- 
count at arriving at the grounds of dismissal 
is also an open question still. These ques- 
tions must be investigated. The first is a 
matter for various government departments, 
and the second is a matter for the corpora- 
tion, but until these issues have been decided, 
I repeat, the corporation has informed me 
that the notice terminating his services have 
meanwhile been suspended. 

I would like to deal with one more par- 
ticular point, before I come to the main is- 
sucs, and with which the honorable gentle- 
man who initiated this debate opened this 


statement, and I am sure that he will accept 
what I say in the spirit in which I reply to 
him. I was glad to hear him say that the 
relationship between the civil pilots and 
those who are in charge of their activities 
has never been better or franker, but he said 
the pilots felt somewhat aggrieved that my 
right honorable friend the Prime Minister 
had flown with a United States pilot. I will 
only say that the pilot in question is a pilot 
serving with the Royal Air Force Ferry Com- 
mand, a man of great distinction and ex- 
perience, and furthermore, the Prime Min- 
ister, as records will show, has flown both 
with British Overseas Airways Corporation 
captains and with Ferry Command pilots, a 
fair division of the honor of doing that par- 
ticular job. There is such an abundance of 
talent among experienced captains that it is 
a matter of choice according to operational 
expediency whether he should go in one par- 
ticular aircraft flown by one particular pilot 
or another. 

I now want to come to the general debate. 
I do not disagree at all with what I would 
term the forward view of the honorable gen- 
tleman, the member for Stroud (Mr. Perkins) 
and others who took part in this debate, nor 
do I quarrel with his statement when he says 
that there are disturbed feelings in the 
House. This is quite understandable, and 
I hope that what I say today will show that 
more has gone on than honorable members, 
of necessity, hitherto have known and also 
the reasons why some of the questions which 
have been asked today and others which 
other honorable members would have liked 
to ask cannot be answered in full. The 
theme running through this debate has 
been, “Do something now.” I think I have 
summarized it fairly well. There is a uni- 
versal acceptance of the importance of air 
transport for our national future. There is 
no question about that, and the government 
realize that as much as honorakle members 
who initiated this debate, but the background 
of the whole picture must be that during 
the war the extent of our support to civil 
aviation has had to be measured by its con- 
tribution to the war effort. We have had 
to apply our available resources in terms of 
value rendered to that war effort. Our sole 
purpose—the sole purpose of every honorable 
and right honorable member of the House— 
is to win the war, and where air transport 
can help, there we can support it, but, on the 
other hand, where there has had to be given 
a greater priority for some other require- 
ment, then such priority has had to have 
preference over our air transport supplies. 
That is a fact which applies not only to 
equipment but to the operation of routes. 

The honorable and gallant gentleman, the 
member for Erdington (Group Captain 
Wright) and one or two other members said 
that it was a great mistake to “sacrifice the 
African route.” As the honorable lady, the 
member for Frome (Mrs. Tate) will probably 
remember, when she tackled me in no un- 
certain terms, as she always does, in the air 
debate last year on the Pan-American entry 
into Africa, I said what I repeat today, that 
we are glad to see the United States, for- 
merly Pan-American Airways and now mili- 
tarized as part of the United States Air Corps, 
in Africa or anywhere else if by so flying these 
routes they help in our combined war effort 
to win the war. We have had to concentrate 
upon first things first, both in routes and 
equipment, and our first need has been to 
build up an air force to beat the Luftwaffe 
wherever it may be met. It is worth re- 
membering that we started this war with a 
big leaway in first-line strength and the 
balance has had to be struck as regards the 
conflicting calls upon our limited resources. 

There is no honorable member in this 
House who would not like to see a bomber 
force of sufficient strength and reserve to 
keep up a sustained effort of a thousand-air- 
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craft-a-night raids. That commands uni- 
versal pproval among all members of the 
House. There are many honorable gentle- 
men who are anxious to see that the army 
has all the air support it will require, a 
sentiment which commands universal appro- 
bation. There is not an honorable gentle- 
man who would not advocate giving the 
Middle East its full requirements in aircraft, 
ample supplies of all types. We must have 
air-borne divisions. There is probably not 
one honorable gentleman who would object 
to that statement, but they, of course, need 
hundreds of aircraft. The Fleet Air Arm 
must have its share of our capacity. We 
would all like to see air transport have its 
requirements met in full. But having said 
that, we come down to the fundamental fact 
that we all have to face, that you cannot get 
more than a pint out of a pint pot. If we 
had tried to satisfy every demand at any one 
time, we should have succeeded in satisfying 
no one and would have achieved noth- 
ing positive in any direction. I submit 
to the House that only those who have the 
responsibility and knowledge—and, with re- 
spect, that is not the critics to whom I have 
listened today—of what are our demands and 
what are our available resources to meet those 
demands who can properly judge where the 
balance should be as between the conflicting 
needs, including air transport. I claim that 
the result of the air warfare up to now 
justifies those who have had the responsi- 
bility for these decisions up to date. 

I would like to refer for a moment to the 
statement made by my honorable friend the 
member for Stroud when he talked about air 
transport having just a few crumbs from the 
rich man's table. Well, the crumbs of equip- 
ment provided have been worth £5,000,000 
during 1942. They have been not such dusty 
crumbs; indeed, they have been quite sub- 
stantial crumbs. My honorable friend asked 
me about the new equipment coming to the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. I am 
sure the House will appreciate that I cannot 
give the exact figures, as they would be of 
value to the enemy, but he is right in saying 
that a considerable number of Sunderland 
flying boats are coming to the corporation, 

I must, however, correct him on one point, 
when he said it would be tantamount to a 
disaster if these aircraft were allowed to fly 
without fully feathering airscrews, known 
technically as hydromatic airscrews. We in- 
tend to fit these aircraft with these airscrews, 
but their supply lags behind the supply of air- 
craft, and we shall at first put these flying 
boats into operation without these hydro- 
matic airscrews. But a consolation to him 
and to the pilots who will fly them is that 
Sunderland aircraft have been flying with the 
Royal Air Force without this particular fit- 
ment for several years, doing gallant service 
under very arduous conditions and often 
fiying back after an engine has been put out 
of action. 

Hitherto we have had to concentrate our 
manufacturing resources on combat types of 
aircraft, and it is only now, for the first time 
since this huge struggle in the air started, 
that we can commence to lift our eyes from 
the immediate requirements of combat air- 
craft to supplying some part of the needs of 
our war effort in terms of British transport 
aircraft. The then minister of aircraft pro- 
duction, on 14th July last, told the House 
that we had to look to the United States for 
our transport planes and that while the Gov- 
ernment did intend to deal with future con- 
struction of cargo ca aircraft in this 
country, and while at the present stage of 
the war effort all our expert engineers had to 
devote their skill to war work, we had, never- 
theless, tried converting one of our bombers 
into a transport plane. I take issue with my 
honorable friend when he mentioned that 
particular type and says that it is only a 
converted bomber. It is, in fact, a virtual 
redesign of that aircraft. The minister said 
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that an order had been given in March and 
that when he made his speech in July the 
airplane was actually flying. Since then it 
has been doing extended trials, it is now in 
production and deliveries in considerable 
numbers will take place next year. 

I would, however, be misleading my hon- 
orable friend and the House if I said that 
there was any prospect within the next few 
months early in 1943 of that aircraft coming 
forward in sufficient numbers for us to be 
able to think of it in terms of transport for 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
I sincerely hope that the time will come— 
and I shall do my best to press for it—when 
we shall be able to get some of. these aircraft 
for British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
but it is no good thinking that it will be 
next January, February, or March, because 
the aircraft has yet to be produced in num- 
bers. In spite of this effort on our own part 
and of now being able to lift our eyes for the 
first time to the supply of cur own transport 
needs, we must face the fact that with the 
combined resources of the United States and 
ourselves in the common pool for the common 
good of the common cause we shall have to 
continue to look to the United States for the 
bulk of our transport demands for the next 
2 or 3 years of the war. 

Mr. GRANVILLE. Will the right honorable 
and gallant gentleman deal with the question 
of the design of civil aircraft? As he knows, 
almost every large concern in America has a 
design on the drawing board. One of the 
great difficulties in this country after the war 
will be in the change-over of the aircraft 
industry from a war to a peace footing. Can 
he say whether his department and the Min- 
istry of Aircraft Production have been through 
the industry to see whether civil aircraft de- 
signers are being employed on war produc- 
tion? If not, could they be put onto civil 
design now? 

Captain Batrour. I can assure the honor- 
able gentleman that designers in the air- 
craft industry are being used to the full at 
the present time. The particular responsi- 
bility, however, of seeing when we can switch 
over design capacity from combat to civil 
types is not one for my right honorable friend 
tha Secretary of State for Air or myself. It is 
one for the Ministry of Aircraft Production, 
but I can tell the honorable gentleman that 
at the moment our designing capacity is pre- 
dominantly occupied with combat types. 

Mr. GRANVILLE. May I put this point, be- 
cause it is very important? To my knowledge 
there are experienced designers in the aircraft 
industry of this country working on sub- 
contract engineering. Has the right honor- 
able and gallant gentleman’s department, in 
cooperation with the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, been through their names to see 
whether they can be put on to preliminary 
plans now for the design of civil aircraft after 
the war? 

Captain Batrour. It is essentially the re- 
sponsibility of the Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, and no doubt he will read the hon- 
orable gentleman's remarks. I will deal in 
a moment with the general picture of design 
and development of civil aircraft, but I want 
now if I may refer to the post-war position. 
The Government wants to go ahead wherever 
possible. We must look at post-war civil avi- 
ation in a big way. It is one of the major 
tasks of national reconstruction and must be 
approached in the determination that we 
must learn lessons from the past—some of 
which have been quoted today—and not be 
prejudiced by what has gone before in our 
willingness to ntroduce new methods to deal 
with new problems. 

Earl Winterton (Horsham and Worthing). 
I presume that when my right honorable and 
gallant friend says that he means that in 
every possible way, through every diplomatic 
channel open to us, it will be represented to 
our American Allies and friends that the fact 


that they are now running particular services 
through particular parts of the Empire during 
the war does not mean that they will have any 
right to do so after the war? That is the 
crux of the whole matter. 

Captain Batrour. That is well understood. 
To use a colloquialism, we have agreed on the 
highest level with the Americans that as re- 
gards routes they are now running for mili- 
tary purposes on lines which may have com- 
mercial values all bets are off“ at the end 
of the war. 

Lt. Col. Sir THomas Moore (Ayr Burghs). 
Can my right honorable and gallant friend 
give us eny information as regards the future 
of the Atlantic terminal airport in this coun- 
try? Can he say whether it will be retained 
in British hands? 

Captain Batrour. No, sir. I could not pos- 
sibly, without notice, give information on 
that comparatively detailed but important 
point. I repeat, we must be prepared to learn 
lessons from the past and not be prejudiced 
by what has gone before; we must be willing 
to be fres} in our outlook and to introduce 
new methods. The honorable lady the mem- 
ber for Frome (Mrs. Tate) said that civil 
aviation should be taken away from the Air 
Ministry. The honorable member.for Melton 
(Sir Lindsay Everard) said that there should 
be a secretary for civil aviation. Do not let 
us turn our minds against any of those things. 
Though I stand here as the representative 
of the Air Ministry, but I am not going to 
say that it is right forever that civil aviation 
should remain with the Air Ministry or that 
it should go from it. We have to start with 
fresh minds and a fresh outlook on all these 
problems. 

I want now to deal with the point that was 
raised by the honorable member for Eye 
(Mr. Granville). Although we are limited 
by the exigencies of war and we cannot divert 
any large amount of designing staff to the 
preparation of purely civil types, because the 
designing staff is fully occupied on war jobs, 
nevertheless we can now start thinking and 
planning without detriment to our war ef- 
fort, and this we are doing. As regards air- 
craft, the Ministry of Aircraft Production 
and the Air Ministry are working in close 
concert on various aspects of post-war civil 
equipment. We have cooperation—and I 
think the House will be interested to know 
this—on the application of war-time radio 
devices and radio aids to peacetime needs. 
That is going on now and it has been going 
on for some time. This work is necessarily 
secret, but I can assure the House that it is 
being carried on with the determination that 
when peace comes our civil transport effort 
will have the advantage of quick adaptation 
of wartime practice to peacetime require- 
ments, and I believe the turning of this work 
into peaceful channels will introduce an un- 
thought-of era of safety in air-line naviga- 
tion. The Ministry of Aircraft Production 
and the Air Ministry are working closely on 
the broad design requirements for types of 
civil aircraft after the war. In reply to the 
honorable member for Eye, of course, any 
civil aircraft after the war must of necessity 
have de-icing apparatus as part of its equip- 
ment. There is, as the honorable member 
for Frome said, the dual problem of convert- 
ing existing types of bomber aircraft to civil 
transport use during the interim period im- 
mediately after the war. Then there is the 
second more long-distance problem which 
must be tackled now—I mean long distance 
only in the time that will be taken to solve 
it—of the design and construction of entirely 
new types for civil purposes. 

As I was saying, even if we cannot actually 
build civil aircraft at present because of our 
war needs, we can, at any rate, plan out the 
broad types likely to be needed. 

There are many big issues yet to be decided 
by the Government, perhaps advised by bodies 
which may be specially set up for this pur- 
pose, 
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Mr. Smumonps. Has the Government con- 
sidered, instead of setting up an outside body, 
having a joint standing committee of both 
Houses to go into this question of civil avia- 
tion? 

Captain BALFOUR. Obviously, I cannot say 
anything about that today, except that I am 
sure those responsible for setting up any 
bodies that may be decided upon in the future 
will take due note of my honorable friend's 
suggestion. 

Mr. Granvitte. Is the Air Ministry or the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production responsible 
for the design of any future civil aircraft? 

Captain BALFOUR. We are working in close 
concert, The Ministry of Aircraft Production 
is responsible for design of all aircraft. 

Mr. GRANVILLE. Then why, in an important 
debate of this kind, has there been no repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Aircraft.Produc- 
tion present? 

Captain BALFOUR. Because the debate has 
ranged over many subjects, affecting more 
than one department, and it has been decided 
that I should do my best to represent the 
views of those departments. Whatever may 
be the answer as to these big issues which 
have yet to be decided, such as the method of 
operation of civil aircraft after the war, for 
instance, my honorable and gallant friend 
the member for Erdington raised the question 
whether we should have one or more chosen 
instruments, then the question has been 
raised whether civil aviation should stay with 
the Air Ministry, then there is the question 
whether a special minister should be responsi- 
ble for civil aviation and whether existing 
transport interests should participate and, if 
so, in what form or what international in- 
strument should be set up for insuring maxi- 
mum safety for travelers or for a common 
airport policy—whatever may be the answer 
to these various issues, one thing is sure—we 
are determined to have our place in the air- 
transport system of the world for the British 
Commonwealth of Nations to link up its own 
interests with those of the other nations of 
the world. 

For this we and the whole world will need 
aircraft and in large numbers. At the end of 
the war we may be faced with two alterna- 
tives unless we safeguard the position now as 
far as we are able. Either we shall have to 
contemplate closing down a large part of the 
aircraft industry, employing more than 1,000,- 
000 workers, and hope that the industrial 
labor market will be able to absorb and use 
the skill of those men elsewhere, or we shall 
have to continue building bombers and fight- 
ers for which there may be little or no use in 
the numbers that we shall be producing at 
the end of the war. 

It is because the Government is deter- 
mined that this shall not happen that we are 
prepared to take bold decisions as to what 
we are to do in the future. Post-war civil 
aviation is but one piece in the jigsaw of the 
building up of the post-war world, the 
preparation and coordination of which, as far 
as this country is concerned, is in the hands 
of the Paymaster General. But I am author- 
ized to say that the Government is now ac- 
tively considering what these bold measures 
should be and what form they should take. 
If decisions can be properly taken now, we 
shall certainly take them. If further exami- 
nation is required, this shall be arranged for 
in the best form to reach a speedy conclu- 
sion. In either case the House will be fully 
informed as soon as we are in a position to 
do so. I repeat, in conclusion, that only 
now for the first time are we able to lift our 
eyes from the immediate, urgent needs of the 
present to look to the possibilities of the 
future. Only the Government could decide 
when this can properly be done, and the Gov- 
ernment will inform Parliament as soon as 
possible of the steps which they recommend 
should be taken to found a policy for post- 
war civil aviation which shall be worthy of 
our people, 
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John B. Hughes Urges Action Now in 
Preparation for Post-War Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I take sincere pride in including 
in my remarks the following forceful and 
in my opinion very timely broadcast by 
the able commentator, Mr. John B. 
Hughes: 


Again this evening I devote this time to 
the discussion of post-war planning here and 
abroad—to planning for our national well- 
being here in the United States and the 
planning for a better world. 

Again, thank you for your many letters 
and your flood of contributions of ideas on 
this subject. Many of you have written 
Specific proposals on certain single problems 
which you consider of utmost importance, 
others have sent me broad outlines of com- 
plete plans for the organization of peace on 
& world-wide basis. I repeat my pledge that 
I will bring these suggestions of yours to the 
attention of authorities who are directing the 
planning for the future. This effort is dedi- 
cated purely to the purpose of assisting the 
establishment of a people’s peace—which is 
simply a peace acceptable to the people of this 
country. No peace program which is con- 
trary to the wish of the people will be 
effective, for even though it might be put 
into effect if the people do not like it, it 
will not last. 

Actually, in fundamental, basic beliefs and 
ideals the people of this country are not so 
far different from the people of other coun- 
tries. Our standards of living may be dif- 
ferent. Our social and political habits may 
be different. These are matters of condition- 
ing, but that conditioning has been the result 
of centuries of education and development. 
Thus, no leveling off can be immediate. No 
world-wide plan can be a get-peace-and-hap- 
piness-quick sort of solution. World organi- 
zation has been discussed for many years. 
Attempts have been made to apply plans. 
The latest attempt was that of the Hitler 
hierarchy of Nazi Germany. That has not 
been acceptable to the people of the world. 
No more acceptable is the plan of the Japa- 
nese men of destiny—the plan of Hakko 
Ichiu—“eight corners, one roof.” 

Objections to such planning is not because 
they are basically centered on world organi- 
gation but because their method called for 
brutal, bestial enslavement of peoples. His- 
tory shows clearly the futility of any such 
program. People have been enslaved in the 
past, but they have not submitted to slavery 
for long. They never will. World organiza- 
tion for economic and political peace must 
be in accord with the will of the people—the 
greatest number of the people—if it is to 
succeed. 

No small group of men, however powerful 
they may become for the moment—for a day, 
& year, or a century—can retain control. 
There will be no peace, there will be no satis- 
factory government, until it is truly a “peo- 
ple's government—a people's peace.” 

Much concern has been expressed recently 
about the attitude of the American people's 
representatives in Government—the Seventy- 
eighth Congress of the United States. There 
Bas been a great deal of concern expressed 
in the letters you have written me on the 
subject of post-war planning—concern lest 
the politicians neglect their responsibility in 


this critical relationship between the present 
and the future. 

There will be more concern unless the 
Congress does something in line with the 
people’s wish. 

Throughout the Seventy-seventh Congress 
there was a bill, a proposed law proposing the 
establishment of a national commission to 
study and to act on the problems of post-war 
readjustment. The bili was introduced on 
the first day of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress in 1941, by Representative JERRY Voor- 
nts, of California. It died with the end of 
that Congress at the end of 1942. On Jan- 
uary 6, 1943, Mr. Vooruis put this proposal 
back into the legislative hopper as House 
Joint Resolution 36—a resolution to estab- 
lish the National Commission for Post-War 
Reconstruction. 

Mr. Vooruis’ proposed legislation would be 
beneficial to the hope for a people’s peace, for 
it calls for 10 congréssional members of this 
commission and 29 associate members to be 
chosen from representative groups of the Na- 
tion, persons designated by the President 
but to be chosen from government, from 
labor, from farmer organizations, from busi- 
ness and industry, from finance, from church 
organizations, from war veterans groups, and 
from organizations of educators, coopera- 
tives, consumers, health, economics, and en- 
gineering. 

The appointment of such a commission 
would be a process in the democratic man- 
ner—a process which would indicate a chance 
of the people's peace. Yet for 2 years the last 
Congress did nothing to forward this process. 
I would suggest that you might write a note 
to your Congressman asking him what he 
intends to do about House Joint Resolution 
36 or, if you would like to study the pro- 
posal, write to Congressman JERRY Voonnts 
and ask him for a copy of this resolution— 
House Joint Resolution 36, the resolution to 
establish a National Commission for Post- 
War Reconstruction. 

The bill does not propose any plan or 
blueprint of post-war planning; it simply 
calls for a study of the matter by a repre- 
sentative body of individuals, representatives 
through election—this is, through Congress— 
and through the various organized groups of 
the Nation's economic and social divisions. 
Nothing could be more democratic in prin- 
ciple. 

Those who hold that it is still too early to 
discuss post-war planning are currently re- 
ceiving a powerful argument in favor 
of such discussion from no less a source 
than the Nazi government of Germany. The 
practical value of such discussion is best 
measured in the recent attempts of the Nazis 
to counteract the favorable reaction in con- 
quered territories to Allied post-war dis- 
cussion. 

The first hint that the Nazis were on the 
defensive against Allied planning came last 
December when Hitler's own paper Volki- 
scher Beobachter outlined the Nazi plans for 
post-war Europe, and especially the place of 
the small state t- the future European order 
as envisioned by the Nazis. It is evident 
that the Nazi discussion of a post-war Eu- 
rope, predicated by a Nazi victory, is defen- 
sive—the peoples of the occupied territories 
have apparently found new hope in Allied 
discussions of rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment. It is also evident that the Nazis have 
expected the peoples of Europe to accept the 
cut-and-dried Nazi plan of a new order as 
something eminently to be desired—a plan 
for existence in which everyone is supposed 
to receive the fruits of life as imagined by 
the Nazis, and everyone is to receive these 
fruits in return for the complete annihila- 
tion of the individual, the submergence of 
personality in a German-run world. That’s 
all they ask; just sell your birthright for a 
mess. 

In projecting the German idea of a per- 
fect post-war world the Volkischer Beo- 
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bachter betrays that same peculiar mixture of 
humorless conceit and short-sightedness that 
was one of the causes of German collapse 
in World War No.1. The Beobachter means 
to counteract the Allied discussions of post- 
war planning, but succeeds only in creating 
new resistance to the new order. The reac- 
tion to the Nazis was immediate, and it was 
especially strong in the few European nations 
which are considered neutral. 

A Turkish newspaper declared that “if there 
is anyone who does not yet understand Ger- 
man ambition he should read the Beo- 
bachter article whicn clearly states that in 
the event of an Axis victory there would be 
only one master in Europe—Germany—and 
no other course would be open to small states 
but to obey. The first order to be given 
by this master would be the abolition of the 
parliamentarianism of democracy, which 
would mean that small states would no longer 
be masters in their own house.” Thus Turk- 
ish recognition of a Europe under Nazi 
bondage. 

There were also objections voiced in Swit- 
zerland to the Nazi post-war plan, and there 
were disapproving comments in several Swed- 
ish newspapers. One Swedish paper, the Sid- 
Svensak Dag-Bladet, took exception to the 
Nazi statement that the Germans must make 
themselves liked by the rest of Europe. 
On the face of things the statement was 
somewhat condescending, and the Swedish 
paper stated that “the Germans have a strong 
philosophical bent, and are inclined to clothe 
their political ideas in philosophical rai- 
ment, but they are reluctant to confront this 
philosophy with reality—almost ‘ike the 
philosopher who said that if facts did not 
correspond with his beliefs, so much the 
worse for the facts. Now, when the Herren- 
volk is discharging its political mission it 
sometimes stumbles upon unpleasant facts. 

“One of these is freedom—and consequently 
freedom is eliminated.” Thus the Swedish 
reaction to the Nazi new order. There was 
also a reaction from Finland, where the chief 
newspaper of the labor movement blasted 
Nazi presumptions, despite the fact that Fin- 
land is an active ally of Germany on the 
Russian front. Finally, there was the Danish 
reaction to the presumptive Nazi article. The 
Danish statement was published by a news- 
paper which no longer appears inside Den- 
mark, except surreptitiously, but the state- 
ment contains much in a few brief lines 
that portrays the general European attitude 
toward post-war planning, Nazi or Allied. 

The statement is this: “Europe is one unit 
geographically but not nationally and spirit- 
ually, for every nation has its own history 
and traditions. So far this has been repeat- 
edly misunderstood or ignored. Efforts at 
unity have repeatedly failed because the 
powers have striven to make the nations 
uniform politically, as, for instance, France 
under Napoleon. Therefore, Europe has suf- 
fered terribly, One cannot make uniform 
that which is naturally and inherently dif- 
ferent. Scandinavian, German, Italian, Span- 
iard, and Greek cannot through any dictate 
of power become uniform so that they think, 
believe, and love in the same way. Such an 
attempt will inevitably fail. 

“On the day when the various nations and 
peoples not only possess the will to under- 
stand and respect each other, but are also 
liberated from every suspicion that others 
will impose upon them something foreign, 
or torture their souls, then the road will be 
open toward the great goal which many of 
Europe’s best sons have visualized. 

“On the day when a tolerant Europe will 
secure for Denmark independence, self-de- 
termination, and security, Denmark will joy- 
fully and fearlessly tread new roads. A happy 
world was never built on spiritual or politi- 
cal tyranny.” 

The little nations of Europe are not lock- 
ing for security based on the inflexible pro- 
gram of a master race. The Danes are not 
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looking for a new and perfect era, 

that perfection still lies far away in the 
distant future of the human race. But the 
Danes, as a sensible people, are willing to 
cooperate in a more ordered world—are will- 
ing to support a plan which guarantees na- 
tional integrity to smaller nations and which 
recognizes their right to exist. 

The German temperament lends itself to 
regimentation and cannot understand the 
peculiar love of individual liberty and free- 
dom which come as a fulfillment to other 
peoples. The German temperament is 
capable of cooperation only ina planned 
order, and cannot adjust itself to a flexible 
order in which each individual or each nation 
bends a little to the needs and desires of the 
other fellow. But the rest of the European 
peoples can and will support an order based 
on recognition of the individual, whether it 
be a single person or a nation. The peoples 
of Europe have been giving considerable at- 
tention to the problem of post-war reorgani- 
zation—and some of the results of that 
thinking and attention I will bring to you 
next Sunday night in the next of these broad- 
casts devoted entirely to the subject of post- 
war planning. 


The Greatest Single Contribution Congress 
Can Make to Our National Morale Is 
To Stabilize Income Tax Rates and 
Place Future Taxpaying on a Sane, 
Pay-as-You-Go Footing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of its timely importance, I offer 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article from the very capable pen 
of Mr. Harlan Logan, editor of Look 
magazine, an article which first appeared 
in the issue of Look which reached the 
newsstands today. Entitled, as it is, 
“The Truth About Your Income Tax,” it 
is bound to excite widespread interest 
throughout the country. 

The article referred to follows: 

THE TRUTH ABOUT Your INCOME Tax 

(By Harlan Logan, editor of Look) 

On January 1 more than 27,000,000 Ameri- 
cans were in debt to the Federal Govern- 
ment, many of them for the first time, Their 
obligation: a heavy tax on income they had 
received—and largely spent—during 1942. 

Most of us, facing this burden willingly, 
are now preparing to pay the first install- 
ment of our 1942 income tax on March 15. 
Yet, when that has teen done, we will still 
owe a year’s tax—for 9 months of 1942, and 
3 months of 1943. 

In other words, most Americans face per- 
petual tax bondage. Unless a change is made 
they will never get out of debt to their own 
Government. 

And what a debt. Right now America’s 
taxes per capita are heavier than either Can- 
ada’s or Britain’s. The demands of war will 
make them rise still higher. A national sales 
tax, and perhaps other measures, will be 


needed to help pay for our world-wide strug- 
gle with the Axis. 

But income-tax rates must not be in- 
creased. Already they are about as high as 
the traffic will bear. And few people know 
how to save to meet their quarterly payments. 
Once the coming March 15 installment is paid, 
many Americans may be unable to meet the 
next three payments. 

This means that otherwise good citizens 
may default on an honest obligation—while 
the Government loses desperately needed 
revenue. 

RELIEF MUST BE FOUND 


What is Congress going to do about all 
this? In the past our lawmakers: have not 
recognized the necessity of income-tax re- 
form. But this year it stares them in the 
face. 

The facts alone are urgent. Widespread 
public interest has been stirred by the Ruml 
pay-as-you-go tax plan. This year’s Con- 
gress is unusually alert to the wishes of the 
people. It is therefore certain that, spurred 
on by the people, Congress will take early 
action. 

As Look sees it, two main steps will end the 
iniquities of the present income-tax system 
and place the Nation on a sane tax footing. 

First: Congress should arrange before 
March 15 for voluntary pay roll deductions 
after that date to amortize payments due for 
the balance of 1943 and in future years. Tax- 
payers would then be relieved of possible de- 
linquency. A corollary provision would have 
post offices and banks accepting weekly or 
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monthly tax payments. Quarterly payments 
would continue, if preferred. 

Second: Once this plan is in operation, 
Congress should concentrate on the regular 
Revenue Act of 1943. Into this act, before 
August 1, should be written some form of 
pay-as-you-go plan. Such a plan, Look feels, 
must provide that— 

1. Income-tax rates will not be increased. 

2. Individual income-tax returns will be 
filed January 15 instead of March 15. 

3. Taxes paid in 1943 will apply to 1943 in- 
come, not 1942, and will be based on 1942 
income, any under- or over-payment to be 
adjusted next January 15. 

Next January 15, income for 1944 will be 
estimated and taxes paid accordingly. Ad- 
justment will again be made January 15, 
1945, and so on, for each succeeding year. 

4. Taxes on 1942 income will be deferred 
without interest and, unless paid during the 
taxpayer's lifetime, will become a lien on his 
estate. They will then be payable, along with 
estate taxes, provided the value of the estate 
is greater than statutory exemptions. 

5. The Victory tax be used for any addi- 
tional enforced savings which would bear no 
interest and be nonnegotiable until after the 
war. s 

Look believes this plan meets all basic re- 
quirements for a real pay-as-you-go-tax sys- 
tem by 1944. It answers one of the main 
criticisms leveled at the Rum] plan, since it 
provides no tax windfalls for large taxpayers. 
Finally, it retains the Victory tax as a com- 
bined anti-inflationary and enforced-savings 
device. 


We pay heavier taxes than Britain 
ESTIMATED TOTAL TAX RECEIPTS FOR 19424 


i United King- 
Tax United States Canada an 
aCe a) GO WED NN as as pccrce en ̃ ̃———— —— $23, 000, 000, 000 | $2, 000,000,000 | 89. 400, 000, 000 
State, provincial, local, ete— . 10, 000, 000, C00 600, 000, 000 900, 000, 000 
— ᷣ ͤ . . a aS al 33, 000, 000, 000 | 2, 500, 000, 000 
Population. 131, 670, 000 11, 480, 000 
Total tax per capita. $251 $218 


Post-War Air Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached news item from the London Times 
of December 29, 1942, is submitted to 
show that there is good reason for the 
people of the United States to believe 
that their Government has abandoned, 
or is seeking to abandon, our historic 
commercial air policy. The news item 
below undoubtedly inspired the three 
articles by William Philip Simms—Air 
Freedom, February 5; Freedom of Air, 
February 6; Skyways for All, February 
8, syndicated in the Washington Daily 
News: 

Post-War Am LINES.—EARLY AGREEMENT Ex- 
PECTED—RIGHT OF INNOCENT PASSAGE 

WasuHincTon, December 28.—There is good 
reason to believe that the United States Gov- 
ernment are already seeking an understand- 
ing to cover the field of commercial flying 
after the war on the ground that no treaty 


may be necessary to establish the sound prin- 
ciples. Briefly the principles or policies upon 
which this country will seek to establish an 
agreement with Britain and other nations 
will be as follows: 

First. The right of innocent passage 
through the air over any foreign country, 
which is to say that nonmilitary aircraft 
may fly over any country as long as they 
abide by the domestic regulations affecting 
the country's own commercial aircraft. 

Second. Right of free landing for nonmili- 
tary aircraft on airports in any foreign coun- 
try for refueling or other technical reasons; 
provided again that they obey the regulations, 
and further that they do not pick up or dis- 
charge passengers 

Third. The principle of freedom of the air, 
meaning that any country could license com- 
mercial aircraft for commerce between their 
own country and any other or between two 
or more foreign countries. It would be 
understood that aircraft of a foreign coun- 
try would not be permitted to engage in 
intranational commerce; for instance, an 
American airplane would be forbidden to 
pick up passengers or freight in London for 
delivery in Liverpool. 


NO SUBSIDIES 


The general assumption in Washington ap- 
pears to be that executive agreements, sup- 
ported perhaps in the United States by a 
joint resolution of Congress, would be all 
that is required. It is not believed that the 
war will be followed by an international 
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movement to subsidize commercial air lines, 
since it has already been shown that they 
can be self-supporting over the main routes, 
and nearly so over the minor routes. 

Obviously the issues involved touch Anglo- 
American relations with special importance, 
particularly since Britain is at present plac- 
ing emphasis on the building of short-range 
combat types and the United States on larger 
aircraft whose conversion to commercial ac- 
tivity should be relatively simple. It is re- 
ported that negotiations are already under 
way, based on an American assurance that 
this country would not at the end of the 
war attempt to exploit her advantage by 
“nailing down” concessions over the world 
air routes. 8 


The War Against Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include therein the following address of 
Hon, James F. Byrnes, Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, delivered over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System Febru- 
ary 9, 1943: 


There is considerable, and not wholly un- 
warranted, optimism about our present 
military situation, particularly compared with 
what it was up to a few months ago. There 
is danger, however, that we may not fully 
appreciate the terrible stresses and strains 
upon our accustomed habits of living that 
We must be prepared to undergo during the 
coming year. 

Our optimism will be justified only by our 
ability and willingness to accept the burdens 
and deprivations which will be required of 
all of us to carry through our war plans for 
1943. 

Those plans call for a very substantial in- 
crease in our war production over last year’s 
record-breaking goals. They require at the 
same time the enlistment of additional mil- 
lions into our armed forces. They contem- 
plate, within a measurable period of time, 
the invasion of Europe, one of the greatest 
military operations ever planned in history— 
a military campaign, which no matter how 
successfully and brilliantly executed, will 
involve casualties such as this Nation has 
never before endured. Supplies, in unprece- 
dented volume, must flow constantly, and 
with consummate timing, over carefully 
guarded supply lines to the battle fronts. 
We must also pool our supplies with those 
of the experienced and well-trained troops 
of Britain and our other allies who will form 
a part of the invading armies and gladly 
share the burden of fighting and dying. We 
must continue our support of our gallant 
Russian allies, who having withstood two 
all-out onslaughts of the Nazi’s total might, 
are now driving the Nazis whimpering back 
toward a disillusioned Germany. We must 
send more help to our Chinese allies whose 
indomitable resistance constantly wears 
down the fighting strength of the Japanese 
military machine and holds for us the roads 
to Tokyo. 

It will require the fullest mobilization of 
our manpower and our resources to carry 
out these war plans for 1943. It will require 
the wholchearted cooperation of agriculture, 


labor, and industry to carry out these plans 
with the self-restraint and self-discipline 
necessary to avoid inflation and to preserve 
our system of free labor and free enterprise, 

In the years before the war we were strug- 
gling to improve the standard of living of 
the mass of our people. After the war is over 
this struggle of man to better himself will 
continue. But we must face the fact that 
there is no way that we can hope to improve 
or even to sustain our customary standards 
of living during the coming war year. We 
shall be able to retain for our consumer 
needs at home only a fraction of our total 
production. Although we shall not have to 
endure the shame of poverty amid plenty 
that we did in 1932, we shall, in fact, have 
little more goods to use or consume at home 
than we did at the depth of the depression. 
We must all prepare to adopt for the dura- 
tion a Spartan standard of living and to take 
patriotic pride in it. There is no way of giv- 
ing any one group of our people a substan- 
tial additional part of the Nation’s goods or 
income without hurting all the rest of us. 

Despite the rises in wages and prices which 
have thus far occurred, we have been able to 
maintain a fair balance between various 
producers and workers. There are inequities 
in the wages paid in every industry and in 
every factory. This has always been true. 
We cannot hope, while fighting a total war, 
to climinate all the real or fancied inequali- 
ties of man. Our task is to see that the 
present balance does not change for the 
worse and that those on the lower rungs of 
the economic ladder are not ground down 
below the margin of subsistence. 

In considering the ability of the wage 
earner to meet the increased cost of living, 
we cannot look simply at the basic hourly 
wage rates, even though such rates have 
risen in excess ^f the increased cost of living. 
Today men are working more than 40 hours 
per week. For the hours over 40, they are 
paid time and one-half. The average weekly 
earnings of all factory workers (that is, the 
amount the worker takes home in his pay 
envelope) have increased more than 50 per- 
cent since January 1941, and more than 60 
percent since September 1939. 

Millions formerly unemployed, or on relief 
and W. P. A., now have full-time jobs. Mil- 
lions more who formerly worked 2 or 3 days 
per week are now earning -vertime pay. 
Other millions who formerly worked in low- 
paid occupations have been trained to be- 
come skilled mechanics at higher wages. 
Where a year ago one pay envelope came into 
the home on pay day, now two and some- 
times three come into the same homes. The 
famiiy requires no more shelter, little more 
food, and little more clothes, but the income 
of the family is far in excess of any increase 
in the cost of living to the family. 

Taking into account the rise of living 
costs—which must and shall be halted—the 
actual weekly purchasing power of the aver- 
age industrial worker is still 36 percent more 
than it was in September 1939. 

In other words, the American industrial 
worker and his family today enjoy the high- 
est purchasing power that has ever existed 
in this or any other country. If we preserve 
and protect this purchasing power, it will 
constitute the basis of an unparallelled pros- 
perity for American workers in the post-war 
period. 


Rising prices will, on the other hand, de- 
stroy this purchasing power. A frantic race 
between rising wages and rising prices, far 
from helping labor, will only ruin and de- 
grade the worker and his family, depriving 
them of all the gains they have so painfully 
built up over the years. 

The position of the farmers is equally fa- 
vorable. The relation of farm costs to farm 
income tis the most favorable ever attained 
in our history, Between 1939 and 1942 total 
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costs of farm production increased by 38 
percent; and farm production increased by 
20 percent. During the same period farm 
prices rose on the average by 71 percent. 
Since 1939 unit farm prices have increased 
almost as much as 5 times unit farm costs. 
As a result of this extremely favorable re- 
lationship of costs to prices, the net farm 
income after all costs, in 1942, stood at the 
highest level in our history, $1,000,000,000 
above the peak earned during the inflationary 
year 1919. 

In a year of total war, we cannot iron out 
all the inequalities in the wage structure 
nor can we remove all the imperfections, 
real or fancied, in the farm parity formula. 
Certainly it would not be in the real interest 
of the farmers to introduce any change in 
th:: formula which would give the farmer a 
temporary and illusory advantage during the 
war and which would, if applied year in and 
year out, actually reduce parity prices to the 
farmer. 

The Stabilization Act of October 2, 1942, 
contains the most significant and beneficial 
legislation enacted for the farmer since the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. It proceeds on 
the principle recommended by the President 
in his message of September 7, 1942, that there 
should be “a floor under prices of farm prod- 
ucts, in order to maintain stability in the 
farm market for a reasonable future time” 
after the war. It provides a guaranty to the 
farmer of 85 to 90 percent of parity prices on 
basic crops during the war and for at least 2 
crop years after the Ist day of January fol- 
lowing the formal declaration of the termina- 
tion of the war. That is a real effort to pro- 
tect the farmer against post-war deflation. 
But the effort will fail if we cannot prevent 
runaway inflation. 

Our struggle against rising prices during 
this war has thus far been successful as com- 
pared with World War No. 1. October 1942 
was the thirty-eighth month of the present 
war, In those 38 months wholesale prices 
have risen 33.3 percent. In the same period 
during the last war wholesale prices rose 83.5 
percent. Between August 1939 and October 
1942 the cost of living rose 20.7 percent; in 
the comparable period of the last war the cost 
of living went up 32.2 percent. 

But we must not refuse to face the very 
real dangers in the present situation and 
especially the threat of creeping inflation. 
Between May 1942, when the general price 
ceilings were imposed, and December 15, 1942,. 
the cost of food rose 9.1 percent. But food 
constitutes only one-third of the cost of living 
and because rents and other items did not 
increase so much, the actual cost of living. 
rose only 3.8 percent. With certain foods 
very scarce and the price of others very high, 
it is natural that the average housewife 
should feel that the cost of living has risen 
even higher than these figures would indi- 
cate. But it has risen and this creeping 
inflation must not be allowed to continue 
and to nullify all the progress we have made. 

Higher prices and higher wages will not 
bring us more food. They will not enable us 
to buy more canned goods or sugar, because 
these items are rationed. They will not en- 
able us to buy automobiles or electric refrig- 
erators, because these articles are not for 
sale. They will simply cause» us to outbid 
each other in grabbing for the food and 
goods available. They will increase our in- 
come, but the Government will be forced to 
recapture the excess income in higher taxes. 
It is inwise and useless to increase the size 
of the pay envelope when the size of the 
market basket is being cut down. Higher: 
prices will not help the merchant or farmer, 
but they will bring hardships and suffering 
to widows and others with fixed income; to 
old folks with pensions, to the school teach- 
ers, and to the unorganized workers in low- 
paid occupations. They will make unbear- 
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able the burden of the woman who has been 
allotted $50 a month upon which to live while 
her husband or her son has gone to the front 
to fight and possibly die for you and me. 

We must not retreat in our fight to stabi- 
lize the cost of living. The act of Congress 
provided that prices, wages, and salaries af- 
fecting the cost of living should be stabilized 
and except as otherwise provided in the act 
such stabilization should, so far as practi- 
cable, be on the basis of levels existing Sep- 
tember 15, 1942. We must hold that line. 
We must adhere firmly to that program. 
There must be no further increases in wages 
beyond the “little steel” formula, except in 
limited and special cases to correct patently 
gross inequities, and to rectify plainly sub- 
standard wages. Today the National War 
Labor Board reaffirmed this policy in its deci- 
sion in the meat packers’ case. There must 
be no further price increases unless and to 
the limited extent required by law to meet 
clearly established cost increases which can- 
not generally be absorbed out of profits. 

We must bring under effective control all 
food prices. We must break up the black 
markets. Some of the talk about black mar- 
kets is exaggeration, but by no means all. 
Price Administrator Brown is making a deter- 
mined effort to exterminate them. He needs 
money, but even more he needs your help. 
The man who helped the bootlegger in pro- 
hibition days hurt only himself. The woman 
who today encourages a merchant to boot- 
leg food is hurting her loved ones, her coun- 
try, and herself. 

To ensure the effective and uniform admin- 
istration of the policies which I have 
announced, I have requested the National 
War Labor Board to make no increase in 
wage rates which will change existing wage 
policies or which affects directly or indirectly 
an entire industry or substantial portion 
thereof without prior consultation with me. 
And I have also requested the Price Admin- 
istrator not to approve any increase in gen- 
eral price ceilings without first consulting 
me It is my purpose to exercise all the 
powers granted by law to prevent any further 
increase in the basic and essential cost of 
subsistence living. I am assured by all the 
agencies of Government concerned that I 
shall have in this effort their wholehearted 
cooperation. 

This policy of holding basic prices and basic 
wages firmly at their present levels does not 
preclude the limited use of price incentives 
or wage incentives to increase production. 
But such incentive payments must not be 
used as an excuse for a general increase in 
wages or prices. We cannot hand out incen- 
tives so freely that they only cancel each 
other and add to our inflationary gap. 

In the labor field it has been customary 
to pay overtime for work in excess of the 
normal hours. Overtime payments have been 
an effective aid to increased production 
during the war. Paying more for the same 
work makes for inflation. Paying more for 
extra work does not. 

To make more effective use of our man- 
power during the war period the President 
has today signed an Executive order estab- 
lishing a minimum 48-hour workweek, with- 
out affecting the workers’ existing right to 
overtime pay. Many war industries are al- 
ready working 48 hours or more a week, but 
the order will induce other industries to go 
on a minimum 48-hour week wherever feasi- 
ble. The general adoption of the 48-hour 
week will enable us to get more work out 
of our limited labor supply. While overtime 
payments will add to the wage bill, the addi- 
tion will be largely made up by the increased 
production secured. And we shall thereby 
release manpower for the armed forces, for 
war industry, and for the farms. 

Secretary Wickard has recently introduced 
incentive payments into our farm program 
as a means of securing increased farm pro- 


duction. Although the general relation of 
total farm costs to farm prices is extremely 
favorable, the farmer must incur unusually 
high costs in expanding the output of some 
crops beyond current peak level. To provide 
this additional output made necessary by the 
war, the farmer must be compensated for 
his additional costs. Incentive payments will 
enable us to increase production without in- 
creasing prices. 

Some people have dubbed incentive pay- 
ments subsidies, thinking thereby to con- 
demn them. I disagree. To me they seem 
essentially sound economically. They will 
increase the production of basic foodstuffs 
just as they have been used to increase the 
production of copper and other critical ma- 
terials. They cannot be said to be unfair 
to anyone. 

General and indiscriminate wage and price 
increases will not solve any of our real prob- 
lems, They will not give us increased man- 
power. They will not give us increased pro- 
duction. They are advantageous to the 
groups that get them only so long as other 
groups can be kept from getting them. The 
apparent advantages obtained by the groups 
benefited will prove short-lived and illusory 
during the war, and will bring retribution 
even on these groups when the war is over. 
Those who demand them are only demanding 
another depression. 

No man hates regimentation more than I 
do. But I would be less than honest if I 
told you that the stresses and strains on our 
civilian economy could be met without a high 
degree of regimentation in our civilian as 
well as our military life. With the proper 
spirit and understanding among our people 
that regimentation may be largely self-regi- 
mentation. But whatever you call it, each 
one of us must take his place and play his 
part on our team. 

When we are drafting men and youths into 
the armed forces at $600 a year, we cannot let 
other men and women work where they 
please, when they please, or allow them or 
persuade them to jump from one job or 
business to another just because it pays more. 
No businessman, no farmer, and no worker has 
a right to look upon this war as an oppor- 
tunity for personal profit. 

We must all serve, and I am sure that we 
want to serve where we are best fitted and 
most needed. Last week Mr. McNutt, the 
Chairman of the Manpower Commission, took 
action to control the hiring of workers in 


critical labor-shortage areas. In the future, 


workers may be guided to employment where 
they are most urgently needed. In the future 
they must not leave essential employment, 
whether in the factory or on the farm, with- 
out good cause. 

Last year many workers upon farms and 
in dairies went to industrial plants to get 
higher wages. They were splendid farm work- 
ers; many are indifferent mechanics. As we 
have urged men to volunteer for military serv- 
ice, we should urge these men to return to 
the farms where they are needed, even if the 
compensation is less. If they refuse to go, 
their draft deferments should be canceled. 
If some men can be drafted and sent abroad 
at $50 per month, every civilian must go 
where he can render the greatest service, even 
if it means less money. The Army staff has 
been considering the practicability of fur- 
loughing soldiers to assist farmers during the 
harvesting season. No plan has been agreed 
upon. The proposal has difficulties, but I 
hope they can be solved. 

Rationing can equalize some hardships, 
but it cannot blot out shortages. Nobody 
likes complicated rationing, but it is im- 
portant for all of us to remember that the 
purpose of rationing is not to take goods 
away from us, but to see that the goods we 
have are equitably shared. If we evade the 
rationing rules, we are not playing a trick 
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on some bureaucrat. We are taking some- 


thing that belongs to our neighbor or some- 


thing that our boys across the sea should 
have. Every man who buys on the black 
market is stealing from his fellow man. 

We in the East are forbidden to drive for 
pleasure not because some bureaucrat at 
Washington enjoys our discomfort but be- 
cause the tank cars are needed to carry fuel 
oil to keep our homes above 60 degrees and 
to protect our children from pneumonia; and 
because our tankers are needed to carry 
high-octane gas to our boys who are bomb- 
ing Berlin and Bizerte. Who but the slacker 
could begrudge this sacrifice? 

As shortages grow, shopping for the aver- 
age man and woman becomes more diffi- 
cult. We do not find the things we cus- 
tomarily buy and we don’t always know what 
else to buy. We are all working now to de- 
vise simplified and standardized utility arti- 
cles so that while we may have less fashion 
and variety, we shall be able to get more 
readily the simple things we really need. 

But in this field I do not think we should 
rely exclusively on Government. Within the 
limits of wartime restrictions there is still 
room for manufacturers and processors to 
sense the need of the times and to take an 
active part in the development of utility arti- 
cles which give the people what they need 
at the lowest possible price and in a form 
which makes the most effective use of criti- 
cal foods and materials. 

We cannot evade the hard and grim reali- 
ties of the war. We can take pride and even 
pleasure in simple living, or we can grumble 
about our deprivations and make ourselves 
and those about us miserable. As fathers 
and brothers, wives and sisters of our fight- 
ing men, let us show that we, too, have what 
it takes to win a total war for freedom. 

But even if our manpower is used most 
effectively and our supplies husbanded most 
prudently, there still is inherent danger in 
a situation where our national consumer in- 
come is so abnormally large in relation to the 
goods available for consumption. There is a 
$16,000,000,000 gap. We must tax ourselves 
to close that gap. 

Inasmuch as the great volume of surplus 
consumer income is in the hands of the 
lower middle income groups, a part of the 
additional taxation which must fall heavily 
on this group should take the form of post- 
war credits or compulsory savings. Then 
there will be no feeling that from a long- 
term standpoint we are departing from the 
Progressive principle of taxing in accordance 
with ability to pay. We must not shirk from 
high taxation during wartime. It is one of 
the most effective and most practical safe- 
guards against inflation. If we can draft 
a mother’s only son, we should not hesitate 
to draft her neighbor's surplus dollars. 

Corporate profits before taxes have risen 
to unprecedented peaks. Apart from cer- 
tain loopholes in the tax system, however, the 
great bulk of the excess profits is turned to 
the Government through excess profit taxes. 
But in the struggle to achieve stable prices 
and stable costs, it would be desirable to 
keep costs and prices down rather than to 
let excess profits accumulate, even though 
most of them are recaptured by the Govern- 
ment. Excess profits provoke inflationary 
wage demands. An excess-profits tax is 
no excuse for maintaining exorbitant 
prices or for saddling excessive costs on the 
Government or on consumers. Accordingly 
the Office of Price Administration is review- 
ing the present structure of prices and will 
reduce prices wherever exorbitant profits are 
found to exist. 

The casualties of war are many and cruel. 
‘The greatest and most irreparable loss is of 
course on the battlefield. But there are also 
casualties on the civilian front. Families 
are broken up, businesses are destroyed. 
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When many people are bearing great sorrows 
bravely and silently, there must be no feel- 
ing that anybody is trying to profit from the 
war. When heavy taxes are being imposed 
on those scarcely above the margin of sub- 
sistence, there should not be even the basis 
for a suspicion that people in the higher in- 
come brackets are not bearing their full 
share of the burden of the war. 

We are in total war. We are fighting for 
a common future. For that future we must 
all make common sacrifices. We must go 
through and come out of this war strong and 
confident. We want, and the world needs, a 
powerful and prosperous America so that we 
may achieve an enduring We do not 
want a return to the deflation that followed 
the last war, when wheat dropped from $2.16 
to $1.03; when corn fell from $1.52 to 52 
cents; when cotton declined from 35 cents to 
15 cents, and hogs from $16.39 to $7.63; when 
a large part of our farm lands was foreclosed; 
when wages fell and returning soldiers 
tramped the streets hunting for work, when 
some men went into bankruptcy and some 
into suicides’ graves. 

This time we must hold the line against in- 
flation and deflation. This time we must win 
the peace for the sake of ourselves and all 
humanity. 


Our Armed Forces—Each State Com- 
pared With Every Other State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Texas delegation in Congress at a reg- 
ular meeting has authorized the inser- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the 
following statement, which is self-ex- 
planatory: 

Hon. Ewrne THOMASON, 
Chairman, Texas Congresstonal 
Delegation, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CoLLEAGUE: In compliance with the 
passage of a motion before our delegation, 
you selected a committee composed of the 
Honorable Bon Poace, and the Honorable Ep 
Gossett, and myself to represent the Texas 
delegation for the purpose of obtaining cer- 
tain information relative to inductions and 
enlistments in the armed forces and to make 
a report on such matters to the delegation. 

Your committee has been diligently work- 
ing on the task assigned, along with yourself 
and the Honorable PauL Kar, who are 
members of the Military Affairs Committee of 
the House from our delegation and who have 
assisted us greatly in our work, and we desire 
to make a preliminary report. 

Although we have not completed the task 
assigned, we have received, in compliance 
with our written request, certain very valu- 
able information that we herewith embody 
in this, our preliminary, report. This in- 
formation was given to us by the Office of 
War Information with the understanding 
that it would be made a matter of public 
record, so there is no question of it disclos- 
ing military secrets involved. 

It is attached hereto, made a part hereof, 
and is self-explanatory . 

Respectfully submitted. 


Committee. 
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Armed forces Jan. 1, 1943. plus calls already issued to the various States for January, February, and March. 


COMMENTARY * 


In conformance with the request, the 
chart sets forth the percentages of pop- 
ulation and of selective-service regis- 
trants by each State. It will be noted 
that these percentages do not exactly 
equal the percentage of men furnished 
to the armed services by each State. 
The Selective Service Act provides that 
quotas shall be based on the total num- 
ber of registrants available for induc- 
tion—who are not deferred after being 
classified—after allowing credits for men 
already in the armed forces by induc- 
tion, commission, or enlistment, rather 
than on the percentage of total regis- 
trants or of population in each State. 

Reasons for this variation are found 
in the factors which affect the selective- 
service status of men registered under 
the various boards. Column 9 in the 
above table, for example, shows signifi- 
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cant differences existing among States 
as to the percentage of registrants who 
are married men with children. Other 
factors influencing the percentages of 
men available for military service from 
the States and local boards are the var- 
ious percentages of men with other de- 
pendents; men with mental, moral, and 
physical disabilities; necessary men in 
industry or agriculture; men with alien 
status; and so on. Variations among 
States and local boards in any of these 
factors will cause the percentage of men 
in the armed forces from the various 
States and local boards to be higher or 
lower than the percentage of registrants 
in each State and local board to the total 
for the Nation. 

Selective-service calls for men from 
each State thus are based not on one 
fixed percentage of the population or of 
the registrants in the State but on the 
total number of registrants available for 
induction—who are not deferred after 
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being classified—after allowing credits 
for men already in the armed forces by 
induction, commission, or enlistment. 

Column 7 does not include all the men 
in a given State who are engaged in 
work vital to the war effort. A great 
many necessary men in industry and 
agriculture will be found still classified 
under class III. As registrants are re- 
classified from class III, they are in- 
cluded in the percentages under occu- 
pational deferment if they are con- 
sidered necessary men in industry or 
agriculture. 

Percentages in column 6 do not repre- 
sent a merely hypothetical estimate. 
The percentages given include the num- 
ber of men in the armed forces as of 
December 31, 1942, plus the selective- 
service calls already outstanding for 
January, February, and March. 


The Magazine Victory 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
pears in the New York Times this morn- 
ing a rather unfair statement by Arthur 
Krock concerning a magazine published 
by the O. W. I. called Victory. I have 
a copy of Victory in my hand. This is 
the magazine that has been devised and 
published by O. W. I. for distribution 
abroad, not in this country. It is really 
for propaganda purposes and to show 
the aims and aspirations of the United 
States as a leader of the United Nations, 
and it, in a sense, indicates the vast 
preparations of the United States in the 
war effort. It contains among other 
things a picture in color and words of 
fulsome praise of our great President. 

Arthur Krock takes exception to the 
fact that this picture and praise may be 
propaganda for the purpose of influ- 
ercing people to revere and honor Roose- 
velt and also unduly to publicize what 
the President is doing. It has no such 
purpose whatsoever. It is an indication 
to those abroad in foreign lands that we 
have a man at the helm of this Nation 
who not only is doing his duty for the 
United States but for all the United Na- 
tions. It is a most appropriate maga- 
zine. To have anyone take pot shots at 
the President or at the O. W. I. for print- 
ing this magazine is, to my mind, con- 
temptible; and I say this with the knowl- 
edge that O. W. I. has been most sincere 
in its publishing of this magazine. 

People in foreign lands, particularly in 
those controlled by the Axis, as a result 
of strict censorship are unable to get a 
proper pen picture of what the United 
States and its officials are really doing 
in the march to victory. They know 
little of what the 28 United Nations are 
doing to free the world of the Nazi 
scourge. This magazine gives the saga 
of the U. S. S. Marblehead, of the in- 


trepidity and heroism of its bold com- 
mander, Captain Robinson. It tells of 
our mighty armada, our aircraft carriers, 
our “5,000 Planes a Month,” our “War 
Against Disease,” our “Women in War 
Work,” our “Flying Tigers,” and our 
“Winged Weapons of America.” 

Why should not those under the heel 
of the Axis know how our “Marines Re- 
sist”? 

The quotations are titles of chapters 
in this magazine which is beautifully 
illustrated. 

Why should they not know of “New 
Ships for United Nations,” and how our 
“Women Take on War Jobs,” and some- 
thing of the “Tactics of Air Wizards 
Blast Japanese Planes”? What wrong 
is there in having the people of Europe 
know something of our leaders, President 
Roosevelt and Vice President WALLACE? 
It is stated that Roosevelt “epitomizes 
Free America” and he aided the forgot- 
ten man, and that he intends to “bring 
about a better world after peace.” 
What is wrong with all that? Only 
carping critics like Arthur Krock and 
Roosevelt haters-can complain. 

I advise all Members of Congress to 
see a copy of Victory, which is not for 
publication in America. It is sold for 
approximately 25 cents in countries 
where it is to be distributed and there is 
nothing partisan about Victory. Krock 
says that it will bring about the “wrath 
of the Members of. Congress.” Any 
Member of Congress who would become 
wrathful about this publication is a 
biased reviewer. 

I find that this magazine which is to be 
published every 2 months is a splendid 
answer to the vile lies and deceptions 
hurled forth by Goebbels’ propaganda 
machine, an adequate answer to the vile 
fulminations of the radio broadcasts 
from Berlin, Vichy, Bucharest, and 
Vienna. 


The Farmer’s Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the Congress have heard a great deal 
pro and con about the plight of the 
American farmer. Although I represent 
the largest city in the South, New 
Orleans, and have only a few truck farms 
in my district, I have always been sym- 
pathetic to the problem of the farmer, as 
the record will show. 

It is very significant, I believe, that in 
at least two instances outstanding metro- 
politan newspapers have taken up the 
cudgel in favor of the farmer. Leonard 
K. Nicholson, president of the Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co., of New Orleans, 
publisher of the Times-Picayune and 
the New Orleans States, has directed my 
attention to two editorials which recently 
appeared in his publications. I believe 
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them to be of such value that I have asked 
for permission to insert them in the 
Record and to direct the attention of 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives to their contents. 

The farmer has been the unjust victim 
of too many attacks in this fight to hold 
prices down. It is about time that those 
of us from the great urban centers of the 
country come to the rescue of the Ameri- 
can farmer in the full realization that 
the man with the hoe is the lifeblood of 
America. 

Following are the two editorials to 
which I have referred: 


[From the Times-Picayune of February 3, 
1943] 


THE FARMER'S SIDE 


The small farmer's side of the current con- 
troversy over his present and future condi- 
tion was clearly presented in last week’s Sat- 
urday Evening Post by Ed Will. Writing as 
“a middle-class farmer whose sole support 
is the income from his farm,” he submitted 
these averments: 

Though his is a skilled occupation, the 
average farmer of this group has a lower in- 
come, including return on investment, than 
that of unskilled labor in industry. * * * 
The living standard supported by his farm 
is far below par for the United States. 
Many farmers who cannot afford a 
bathroom still must seek supplemental in- 
come to support even their lower standard 
of living or maintain the condition of even 
farm buildings and equipment. * * * 
Their average workweek exceeds 60 hours, 
Compare this farm family’s lot, he challenged, 
“with that of the skilled industrial worker's 
family, who, with practically no investment, 
supports a much higher standard of living 
working a 44-hour week.” 

The present farm outlook as he sees it is 
bleak. Farm labor still is being drawn away 
by the shorter hours, easier work, and much 
higher pay offered in the industries. The 
acute labor shortage thus created is aggra- 
vated by scarcity of farm machinery, In con- 
sequence, he foresees less ground Will be 
farmed this year and many farmers will put 
in only such crops as require the least labor. 

As one major cause of this situation he 
cites “the failure to permit farm prices to 
rise enough to pay wages that would com- 
pete with industrial wages.“ There is, he 
affirms, “a growing feeling among farmers, 
amounting in some areas to sincere convic- 
tion, that the administration is exploiting 
farmers for labor's benefit. * * The 
administration seems to want low food costs 
for high-priced labor.” 

Whatever its past policy, purpose, and 
theory, the administration must face the 
stubborn fact of increasingly serious farm- 
labor scarcity resultant in part from its own 


conscious or unconscious favoring of or- 


ganized and aggressive industrial labor at 
the expense of the farmer and white-collar 
city dweller. Farm-labor shortage steadily 
grows more acute. Here in Louisiana agents 
of industrial concerns even now are touring - 
rural districts and offering farm laborers and 
tenants shorter hours, easier work, and much 
higher pay—a combination usually proving 
irresistible. Not long ago a Carolina farm 
owner was reported to be offering, for Gov- 
ernment use in food production, a 1,000-acre 
plantation for whose cultivation he could 
not secure adequate labor. 

It won't be long now before great-scale 
farm preparations must be started. The 
sooner Washington quits theorizing and 
playing politics and favoritism, and faces 
squarely the threatening farm situation 
which politics, favoritism, and theory can 
cause but cannot cure, the sooner common- 
sense remedies may be found to remake or 
relieve the all-but-prohibitive handicaps 
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now operating to prevent the great-scale 
food production the United Nations expect 
and must have from American farms this 
year. 
[From the New Orleans States of 
February 3, 1943] 
FARM CRISIS 


In an article discussing food as a war 
weapon, a recent issue of Victory, official 
weekly bulletin of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, said: 

“Food is a weapon of war and American 
food is being used to shorten the war. Hitler 
uses starvation as a weapon of conquest, 
American food is being used as a weapon 
against Hitler.” 

This makes so much sense that nobody 
can take issue with it. Food is an American 
weapon of surer efficacy than bombs and bul- 
lets. Our wheat and meat gave the Red 
Army the power for those knockout wallops 
landed on the Nazis around Stalingrad. With 
candy and chocolate the American soldiers 
won over the populace of Dakar and in- 
trenched themselves there without spilling 
a drop of blood. Our food has won the 
friendship of tribes and people in other 
parts of Africa. It has held Spain's assistance 
to the Axis down toa minimum. It has kept 
the people of Britain on their feet and going 
strong. It has lessened the ravages of famine 
in France and Greece and Poland—famine 
caused by Hitler’s looting. 

We have had, up to recently, an abundance 
of food in America. The harvests during the 
8 consecutive years from 1940 to 1942 were 
record-breaking. We piled up enormous sur- 
pluses of many food items. Yet in spite of 
successive copious crops all surpluses have 
vanished except as to corn and wheat and 
these are going fast. If this year 1943 is not 
another record-breaker in food crops, the 
American people will be tightening belts be- 
fore another midwinter. 

Food is not a product of miracle and magic, 
any more than planes and guns and ships. 
Food is produced only by arduous labor in 
the fields, for long hours every day. The 
farmer’s day is from “kin to kaint.” No 
timekeeper lists his extra hours for overtime 
pay. Neither farm owner, nor tenant, nor 
hired hand knows the meaning of the 40- 
hour week or double pay for Sundays and 
holidays. Nor do they give a minute’s 
thought to “social gains” of this sort. 

The farmer is the only producer of the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 war weapon. And he cannot 
keep it up less he has labor and tools and 
gets enough out of the proceeds for his very 
modest living. This Nation does not expect 
the captains of industry to manufacture 
planes or guns without tools, without labor, 
and at prices that do not leave a profit. 
Should it expect more than that from the 
agricultural classes? 

We know of only one way the country’s 
urgent demand for more and more food can 
be met: 

1. The labor essential to efficient farming 
must be kept on the farms. It must not be 
drawn into the armed services, nor pirated 
into the war plants with the bait of fancy 
wages. 

2. The farmer must have tools, such as 
tractors, plows, cultivators, seeders, and har- 
vesters, and if these do not head the priority 
list, then it is silly to assume that food is 
the No. 1 weapon. 

8. The farmer must receive a little bit 
more than the cost of his crops; not a big 
profit, merely enough for a living half as 
comfortable and luxurious as that of the 
$1-$2 an hour war plant worker. Either the 
ceiling price on his grain and livestock must 
be raised, or an equivalent bonus paid him, 
to pay higher wages and other increased 
costs 


If the battle for more food is to be won 
this year, the farmer must get help quickly. 
In the lower South the season for planting is 
at hand, and in the upper South it is ap- 


proaching. In the North it ain't far behind. 
It is absurd to set goals for the farmer and 
then take his labor and his tools from him. 
Farmers cannot very well share among them- 
selves their meager stocks of tools because 
all need the same implements at virtually the 
same time. 

Unless the farmers get tools and labor and 
fertilizers and transportation in ample quan- 
tities soon enough, nothing but a miracle will 
save the people of this country, or our Allies, 
from acute fooa shortages. That miracle will 
be a fourth generous harvest in arow. Four 
successive years of copious farm production 
happen very rarely. 


Hitler Would Applaud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL ROGERS, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 10, 1943: 

HITLER WOULD APPLAUD 


Martin Dires is rapidly becoming a nuisance 
if not a liability to his country. We say this 
with great reluctance, having vigorously sup- 
ported the investigations of his committee 
when it actually was uncovering subversive 
conspiracies. But even then we deprecated 
the more extreme of Mr. Dres’ own personal 
pronouncements on the subject and have 
since come to view his attitude and outgiv- 
ings as the products of what seems danger- 
ously close to an obsession, and one which 
in the present circumstances can very easily 
work serious harm. 

As most of us are aware, Hitler’s propa- 
ganda machine, now that the Wehrmacht is 
under severe punishment from Russian arms, 
is seeking again to divide the democracies 
on the issue of Bolshevism. The devil is sick 
with defeat, wherefore the devil a monk 
would be, or, rather, the white knight of a 
crusade against communism. It seems too 
obvious for words that we Americans cannot 
afford to let him make the slightest progress 
among us with this abysmal deception. Yet 
equally obvious it is that he has an unwit- 
ting tool in a man like Digs, who, on woe- 
fully insubstantial evidence, would have us 
believe that our Government is honeycombed 
with seditious radicals. 

Here is a witch hunt sure to play into 
Hitler's hands. That this is not too strong a 
designation of the purge which Mr. Dies has 
just proposed and to which the House ap- 
pears committed may be gathered from the 
report that Representative Voornts of Cali- 
fornia contemplates resigning from the Dies 
committee and working against the resolu- 
tion to continue it. Mr. VoorHis, who in the 
past has signed more than one of the com- 
mittee’s reports, has always seemed to us a 
conspicuously level-headed Member, but in 
his devotion to Congress, he has explained, 
he is “at all times concerned that its work be 
dignified and effective, and I do not want 
anything do by us here to be recorded as 
narrow minded, bigoted, foolish, or unfair.” 
That statement has eloquence. So, for that 
matter, has the maiden speech in the House 
of Representatives of WILL Rogers, son of 
the late humorist, who, after listening to 
Mr. Dres and the applause that greeted him, 
gained the floor and said: “I should like it to 
be known that I disagree with the sentiments 
expressed, the flamboyant manner of expres- 
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sion used, and the use of this great forum 
as a means of what we in Hollywood would 
call personal publicity.” 

No doubt Congress should constantly check 
on our bureaucrats, on the need for their 
services and on their loyalty and competency. 
But such an inquiry should be conducted with 
an eagle eye for national unity and in a 
spirit the reverse of that which seems to 
animate the gentleman from Texas. 


Aid to China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, critics of our war strategy 
sometimes overlook the immensity and 
proportions of the global war in which 
we are engaged. Some are thinking of 
one enemy and some another, but our 
military strategists have to think of all 
enemies and all fronts. 

Much criticism is heard with reference 
to the small amount of war materials 
going to China. Those who criticize 
this small aid are no more interested in 
China than the President and his mili- 
tary board of strategy. We all want to 
send the most that we can to China in 
the quickest time possible, but there are 
problems of transportation with which 
the critics are not familiar. 

A lend-lease representative has just 
returned from China, whose mission was 
to try to provide ways of expediting and 
increasing our war materials for that 
great country, and everything that pos- 
sibly can be done is being done by all 
agencies of our Government to help 
China who is contributing so much in 
winning this war against the Axis Powers. 

An editorial appeared in the Sunday 
New York Times which deals with this 
subject in a very comprehensive and in- 
telligent manner, and under leave 
granted I submit same herewith: 


W4R ON ALL FRONTS 


The nature of this total and global war 
brings it about that while the United Na- 
tions are able to hail gratifying victories on 
some fronts, there are stalemates and touch- 
and-go battles on others, and there are also 
cries of distress and urgent appeals for help 
from some of our Allies exposed to an im- 
mediate menace. 

Such outcries and appeals, combined with 
foreign and domestic criticism of our con- 
duct of the war, arose during those dark 
days some months ago when the Russians 
were apparently holding on to Stalingrad and 
the passes of the Caucasus with little more 
than the skin of their teeth and grim determi- 
nation, and when our marines were fighting 
for their little beachhead in the Solomons. 
There were cries for the second front, for 
more lend-lease aid to Russia, for more troops 
and supplies for our hard-pressed forces on 
Guadalcanal. As soon and as adequately as it 
was humanly possible, supplies were sent to 
Russia at great risk and cost, a second front 
was established in Africa, and the German 
disaster in Russia began to take shape. Like- 
wise our troops in the Solomons received re- 
inforcements and drove back the Japanese. 
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Now there come similar outerſes and ap- 
peals from both Australia and China, The 
first is menaced by a Japanese invasion, the 
second is pictured as being close to an eco- 
nomic collapse, Nobody will deny the justi- 
fication of these | eas or minimize the 
dangers which they picture. If either of 
these dangers should materialize it would be 
a catastrophe of great magnitude for all the 
United Nations. 

Yet, in answer to frequent criticism that 
our aid to China or Australia is still inade- 
quate, it must be pointed out that what we 
can send is determined in large part by cir- 
cumstances at present beyond our control, 
and that the battles fought in Russia, in 
Africa or in the Solomons are as much bat- 
tles for China and Australia as for any other 
country. Unfortunately, despite the Amer- 
ican and British production miracles, there 
is just so much to go around. There are just 
so many planes, and tanks, and guns, and 
there are just so many ships to transport 
them to the front lines. N 

In the Pacific all our available forces are 
in there fighting to protect Australia. And 
in North Africa all available United Nations 
forces are likewise fighting, not only to drive 
out the Germans and Italians and thereby 
blast a way for an invasion of the European 
continent, but also to open up the Medi- 
terranean as a supply route to India, Burma, 
and China, without which a major campaign 
from these regions is impossible. 

In this global warfare it is a question of 
nice military judgment as to just where 
the available manpower and resources should 
be utilized to obtain maximum results. No- 
body will today challenge the wisdom of the 
aid to Russia or the African landing which 
averted a German-Japanese junction in the 
Middle East. And if there was not enough 
left to provide more aid to the Far East than 
was actually sent, that was not a fault of 
distribution but a result of the original sin 
of all democracies—the sin of being unpre- 
pared for war. 

Nor would it do to overestimate the ef- 
fect of any aid now in sight. If Brigadier 
General Chennault, head of the American 
air force in China, is quoted as saying that 
he could blast the Japanese out of China 
with 500 more planes, that is a great tribute 
to the spirit of his splendid fighting flyers, 
but scarcely a considered military Judgment. 
The Japanese are not that easy. And if 
Mme. Wellington Koo says that because of 
the pitifully small American aid China is 
faced with the danger of inflation, it is nec- 
essary to remember that inflation is not only 
a matter of supplies equaling money circu- 
lation but also a matter of monetary and 
price control. It is encouraging that, as 
Brooks Atkinson, our Chungking correspond- 
ent, reports, the Chinese authorities are tak- 
ing that problem in hand—as we ourselves 
must. 

For all these reasons, until the United 
States and Britain are able to concentrate on 
Japan, the watchword of our Far Eastern 
allies must be: Hold fast. We are coming 
to their aid when we fight in the Pacific 
and attempt to clear the path that leads to 
Burma through the Mediterranean. 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months I have been complaining about 
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the manner in which many of the agen- 
cies operating in connection with our 
war efforts have been carried on, under 
the guidance and control of the opera- 
tors of big business or their representa- 
tives, including the technical advisers, 
practically all of whom seem to be under 
the influence of this group. 

You can take almost any agency of the 
committees operating thereunder, deal- 
ing with the various problems in connec- 
tion with our war effort, which has to do 
with the operation of industry, con- 
tracts, distribution, price fixing, and 
every line of business in this country, 
and, as stated, you will find in prac- 
tically every instance those in charge are 
deeply interested in their own lines of 
business, regardless of what happens to 
various other groups. 

Now why do we have to have any dol- 
lar-a-year men, coming from the largest 
groups in this country, most of whom 
are drawing large salaries, to operate in 
connection with the Food Distribution 
Administration, under Mr. Wickard, 
Food Administrator? If we have to have 
these, why not have the smaller groups 
and the various sections of the country 
represented? I am delighted to know 
that Mr. Wickard refused to accept these 
dollar-a-year men as dollar-a-year em- 
ployees. 

No wonder the small business group, 
the small industrial and contractual 
groups, as well as the farmers, are being 
paralyzed to a certain extent under the 
operations of these agencies, which, as 
stated, are in practically every instance 
under the control of the monopolistic, 
selfish groups of the country. 

I am going to insert in my remarks the 
statement issued by Mr. Wickard outlin- 
ing his policy on the employment of 
W. P. B. dollar-a-year personnel trans- 
ferred to the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration. I am also inserting a list of 
the dollar-a-year men certified by the 
W. P. B. to take charge of the food dis- 
tribution. You will note, out of the 34 
listed, 15 are representatives of large 
concerns located in New York, all of 
whom are dealing in food products, as 
well as all the rest of the 34 men coming 
from the largest cities in the country. 

This would clearly indicate to me, and 
to you, that naturally they would not 
have the proper training or background 
to be very helpful in connection witk the 
Food Administration, which is a national 
as well as an international proposition. 
If so, it certainly should appear that 
there should be some others from the 
various sections of the United States 
other than the cities of New York, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
Eastport, Maine, who would be compe- 
tent and helpful. But they have not 
been certified by those who have the au- 
thority to certify dollar-a-year men. 

It is interesting to me to note that 
there is not a man on this list from the 
South, as well as other sections of the 
country. Iam wondering just why they 
have to all be a part of, or direct repre- 
sentatives of, the largest business con- 
cerns in the country. If you do not be- 
lieve what I am talking about, make a 
little investigation and see just who com- 
pose the various committees and mem- 
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bers of the various divisions connected 
with the W. P. B. and other agencies in 
connection with our war efforts. 

If it is a committee dealing with mat- 
ters in which the pulp and paper people 
are interested, take a look at that divi- 
sion. If it is rubber or automobile tires, 
look who have charge. If it is a com- 
mittee dealing with fertilizers, secure a 
list of the members of the fertilizer com- 
mittee or division and see whom they 
represent—and I predict this spring 
when farmers go to buy their mixed 
fertilizers they are going to have to pay 
an increased price. But you do not hear 
anything about an increase in the price 
of farm products. With this type of 
operation on the part of those in au- 
thority, I am wondering if we will get 
a production of farm products necessary 
to win this war. 


Mr. Wickard’s statement and the 
W. P. B. list of dollar-a-year men follow: 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
today made public the policy of his Depart- 
ment with regard to the employment of per- 
sonnel on a dollar-a-year basis. 

In connection with the transfer of War 
Production Board personnel under the Exec- 
utive Order 9280, questions have arisen con- 
cerning the assignment of transferees, who 
include some 43 persons who have been em- 
ployed in the War Production Board on a 
dollar-a-year basis. Accordingly the follow- 
ing policies are outlined: 

1. No one shall be employed in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on a dollar-a-year basis 
of compensation. 

2. Those persons employed on a dollar-a- 
year basis as they are transferred into the 
Department shall be invited to accept posi- 
tions as full-time, paid employees of the Gov- 
ernment, ceasing entirely to receive compen- 
sation from a private corporation or similar 
enterprise. 

3. If they feel that this involves a sacrifice 
which they are unwilling to make financially 
or otherwise but wish to contribute their 
time and broad experience to their Govern- 
ment in wartime, they shall be assigned to a 
consultants’ panel without compensation, 
The consultants’ panel shall have no admin- 
istrative responsibility or authority. 

4. Personnel from such consultants’ panel 
shall be available as consultants to any ad- 
ministrative agency to perform duties as a 
consultant. 

5. In order that their status as consultants 
without administrative responsibility or au- 
thority shall be entirely clear, and to protect 
them as well as those executives utilizing 
their services from any misinterpretation of 
their status and function, it shall be clear in 
all instances that— 

(a) No person who is serving without com- 
pensation as a consultant shall participate in 
making any determination directly affecting 
the affairs of the firm or company in which 
he is employed. 

(b) The services of such persons shall be 
utilized as a consultant in connection with 
problems which require special business or 
technical knowledge and experience. 

(c) Any person whose services are utilized 
as a consultant without compensation shall 
be subject to the same supervision and direc- 
tion as regular salaried employees and are 
expected to observe established policies and 
regulations, 


THE LIST OF DOLLAR-A-YEAR MEN CERTIFIED BY 
WAR PRODUCTION BOARD TO FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
ADMINISTRATION 
Nathan L. Allen, vice president and general 

manager, American National Cooperative 

Exchange, Inc., New York City. 
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John S. Barnes, chief engineer, production 
division, Borden Co., New York City. 

John L. Baxter, member of the firm, H. O. 
Baxter & Bros., Brunswick, Maine. 

Clyde E. Beardslee, vice president, Borden 
Co., manufacture milk products division, 
New York City. 

J. R. T. Bishop, vice president, American 
Maize Products Co., New York City. 

Wilson C. Codling,’ vice president, general 
manager, Albany Packing Co., Inc., Albany, 
N. X. 

Ralph Copp, Pevely Dairy, St. Louis, Mo. 

William O. Dillingham, vice president, Best 
Foods Inc., New York City. 

Sterling Donaldson, president, Donaldson 

Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Frank J. Ellis, vice president, Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr., Co., Chicago, Il. 

Burt P. Flickinger, president, S. M. Flick - 
Inger Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

George C. Hannon, chief engineer, Frank G. 
Shattuck Co., New York City. 

William W. Harper,’ salesman and execu- 
tive work, Lamborn & Co., Inc., New York 
City. 

Everette E. Haskell,’ creamery operator, 
Beatrice Creamery Co., Blue Valley division, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Charles F. Hawes, traffic manager, Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, Inc., 
New York City. 

Paul D. Hursh, accountant, Glidden Co. & 
Durkee Famous Foods, Elmhurst, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Frank Hutchinson, president, Lawrence- 
burg Terminal Elevator Corporation, Law- 
renceburg, Ind. 

Adrian C. Israel, vice president and direc- 
tor, A. C. Israel Commodity Co., New York 
City. 

— E. Jones, Jr., traffic manager, H. J. 
Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stroud Jordan, manager, manufacture 
service division, American Sugar Refining 
Co., New York City. 

Herbert F. Krimendahl, president and gen- 
eral manager, Crampton Canneries, Inc., 
Celina, Ohio. 

John T. McCarthy, president, treasurer, 
and director, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
owner, Sandusky Baking Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Wayne C. Meschter, advisory capacity, 
American Preserve Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Herbert T. Middleton, retired, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Danbury, Conn. 

Jay G. Odell, manager, frozen-egg depart- 
ment, Seymour Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

William F. Oliver, assistant vice president, 
American Sugar Refining Co., New York City. 

William L. Petrikin, retired since 1940, for- 
mer executive, Great Western Sugar Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

A. W. Pike, president and director, Holmes 
Packing Corporation, Eastport, Maine. 

Everton G. Poindexter, director, Techanny 
Milling Corporation and Commodity Brokers, 
Inc., New York City. 

Eugene K. Quigg, president; Richmond 
Baking Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Arthur C. Schrier, assistant secretary and 
treasurer, E. J. Brach & Son, Chicago, III. 

George C. Scott, director of research and 
engineering, Minnesota Valley Canning Co., 
Le Sueur, Minn. 

R. Barclay Scull,’ vice president, W. S. Scull 
Co., Camden, N. J. í 

George C. Tong, general traffic manager, 
‘Minnesota Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, 
Minn. 

Douglas C. Townson, president and treas- 
urer, Curtice Bros. Co., Rochester, N. . 

John R. Vander Veer, manager, canned 
meat sales division, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, III. 


+ Resigned from War Production Board. 
*Remaining in War Production Board. 


A. Rush Watkins, secretary and treasurer, 
Ready Foods Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

J. D. Williamson, head of purchasing divi- 
sion for fish livers, etc., California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 

Earl B. Wilson, raw sugar buyer and vice 
president, National Sugar Refining Co., New 
York City. 


House Resolution 10 of the House of 
Representatives, State of Arkansas 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in my remarks copy of resolution 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
Little Rock, Ark., endorsing my House 
Resolution 38, which has for its purpose 
authorizing the Committee on Agricul- 
ture to make a thorough investigation 
of the present marketing and distribut- 
ing system of farm products. 

It is generally understood by everyone 
who knows anything at all about the 
problems confronting the farmers as well 
as consumers that the major problem is 
the manner in which farm products are 
marketed and distributed. 

Farmers operate as individuals, and 
naturally have to take whatever they 
are offered for their products. After 
these products pass through the hands 
of many middlemen, with many addi- 
tions between the farmer and the con- 
sumer, the consumers of this country are 
called upon to pay an extremely high, 
fixed price for farm products. 

I am delighted to have this resolution 
coming from the House of Representa- 
tives of Arkansas, in that the members 
of the State legislature represent the 
people of Arkansas, all of which would 
indicate their deep interest in wanting 
to be helpful in solving this serious 
problem. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas according to report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the farmers, because of 
an excessively expensive distribution system 
of farm products, are receiving only 52 per- 
cent of the consumer’s food dollar; and 

Whereas food is one of the necessary mate- 
rials for the winning of the war, and to se- 
cure a greater production during the war 
and to give the farmers a fair share of the 
consumer's dollar paid for food and other 
agricultural products after the war to which 
the farmers are entitled, Congressman FUL- 
mer, chairman of the Agriculture Committee 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress, has introduced 
House Resolution 38, asking the House of 
Representatives to authorize the Committee 
on Agriculture, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, to make a study and investiga- 
tion of the present system of marketing, 
transportation, and distribution of farm 
products from rural areas through the vari- 
ous marketing agencies to the ultimate con- 
sumer, as it affects farmers, the various 
types of middlemen, wholesalers, retailers, 
and consumers, with a view to ascertaining: 

(a) The effectiveness of the present sys- 
tem of marketing and the adequacy of pres- 
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ent marketing facilities, with particular re- 
gard to the protection of farmers and 
consumers. 

(b) The effect of transactions on the fu- 
tures grain and cotton exchanges upon such 
system and upon farmers and consumers, 

(c) The existence of any practices in con- 
nection with the grading, storing, processing, 
transporting, distributing, or marketing of 
farm products, which adversely affect farm- 
ers and consumers. 

(d) The present and prospective develop- 
ment of the types and methods of transpor- 
tation for farm products, and the existence, 
if any, of discrimination in railway freight 
or in motor carrier rates on farm products 
in the various areas. 

(e) The feasibility of establishing an up- 
to-date marketing and distributing system 
from the rural areas through local, State, end 
National marketing agencies under a farm- 
cooperative program that would provide facil- 
ities for proper grading and distribution, 
necessary storage, and for other essential 
activities of an orderly marketing program: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Fifty-fourth General Assembly 
of the State of Arkansas does hereby request 
the said House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress to adopt said House 
Resolution 38 by Mr. Fuumer, authorizing 
said investigation, with all of the authority 
carried in said resolution, together with nec- 
essary funds to conduct the said investiga- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the chief clerk of the house 
to Congressman FuLmer and to the various 
members of the Arkansas delegation in Con- 
gress. 


Are We at War With Russia? 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, from the 
speeches that continue to be made it ap- 
pears that many of the gentlemen do not 
want to realize or understand that we 
are at war with the Nazis, the Fascists, 
and the Japanese, and that Russia, more 
than any other nation, has been and is 
aiding our cause in this global war far 
beyond our fondest hopes. 

It is inconceivable that certain gen- 
tlemen are continuously trying to bring 
about an unfriendly relationship with 
that great country which more than any 
other is saving the democracies of the 
world. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Ranxin], who, as well as others, has 
been attacking and assailing the great 
leader of the Russian people, Josef 
Stalin, admitted in his remarks that the 
Russian people are about to receive their 
religious and personal freedom, but fails 
to admit or concede that this is only due 
to the strong and great leadership of 
Josef Stalin. He tries to leave the im- 
pression that the Russian masses are not 
in full accord or unified and that they 
do not have implicit confidence in 
Stalin’s fine leadership. I wish to God 
that we in the United States appreciated 
the activities and magnificent leadership 
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of President Roosevelt and were as com- 
pletely united as are the Russian people 
behind their great leader. 


The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LAM- 


BERTSON] complained that Mrs. Roose- 
velt, back 3 years ago, coddled some of 
the Communists. I say to him that we 
are fortunate that President Roosevelt 
and Mrs. Roosevelt and all those who 
possess & knowledge of the conditions 
have, notwithstanding these incautious 
attacks, worked toward friendship with 
Russia. Mr. Speaker, it was not Great 
Britain, but the United States, that 
brought about Russia’s cooperation, be- 
cause Russia recognized that the tories 
of Great Britain were, indeed, endeavor- 
ing to have Germany attack Russia. 
And it is to be regretted that some 
Members fail to recognize that we are at 
war with the Nazis, the Fascists, and the 
Japanese—not with Russia; and that 
they continue to attack Russia, though 
not as openly as they had before the 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor because 
there is not the least foundation or basis 
for the attacks, but they indirectly per- 
sist in these rash attacks. 

Many of these gentlemen harp upon 
the idea that Russia entered into a 
treaty with Germany. That was at the 
time when they shouted from the house- 
tops, “It can’t happen here.” And the 
gentlemen ignore the fact, though it 
should be known to them, as indeed it is 
to every intelligent person, that the 
treaty entered into by Russia with Ger- 
many was mainly for the purpose of 
gaining time to prepare for the eventual 
attack which Russia knew Hitler was 
bound ruthlessly to make as soon as he 
got around to it. 

The continuous cry of the danger of 
communism is without basis and unjus- 
tified. Indeed, we have more to fear 
from our own Nazi and Fascist sympa- 
thizers than we have had from the few 
former active Communists in our midst, 
who, from the moment we were attacked 
by Japan, have been and are doing their 
utmost to aid and bring about total de- 
feat of the Axis. 

Though I often disagree with Mr. Kal- 
tenborn, I am pleased to have his view 
on this important American-Russian sit- 
uation, and I hope these gentlemen who 
are promoting this discord and disunion 
will read Mr. Kaltenborn’s article and 
reread it and will desist from attempting 
to create artificial and unwarranted 
fears of Russian communism. That is 
important, especially at this critical mo- 
ment in this grave crisis when we are 
sacrificing thousands of lives of our best 
American manhood and spending bil- 
lions of dollars to defeat the Axis. And 
Russia is amply doing its share to co- 
operate with us in bringing about the 
complete elimination of the Nazi-Fas- 
cist-Japanese murderous gang. 

Mr. Speaker, I take leave to insert Mr. 
Kaltenborn’s article, which deserves 
thoughtful consideration: 

WHERE SHOULD RUSSIA’S WESTERN 
Bounpary BE? 
(By H. V. Kaltenborn) 
BALTIC STATES WILL REMAIN FREE 

We must not blink the fact that we face 
a difficult problem in reestablishing relations 
between Russia and her neighbors, 


Between Russia and Finland, as well as be- 
tween Russia and Poland, there are very deli- 
cate boundary problems and difficult prob- 
lems of political and economic relationship. 
My feeling is that the three small Baltic re- 
publics—Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia—are 
entitled to complete political independence. 
A Baltic federation might be the practical 
answer, if Soviet Russia were willing to co- 
operate. 

Russia would be more willing to grant po- 
litical and economic independence to all 
Baltic countries if she could be assured that 
the United Nations would create sound peace 
machinery. On the basis of many visits to 
the Soviet Union, I am willing to assert that 
Russia has no imperialist ambitions. She 
moved into Finland, into Poland, and into 
the Baltic states because she anticipated Hit- 
ler's attack. Russia will always seek the 
strongest possible frontiers so long as there 
is danger that German imperialism will again 
challenge Russian power. 

Protection to Russia against attack by Ger- 
many or by Japan will secure from Russia 
cooperation in the restoration of territorial 
integrity and independence to Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Finland, and Poland. 

I would not exclude the possibility of cer- 
tain frontier rectifications to be agreed upon 
between the Soviet Union and Finland and 
between the Soviet Union and Poland. 


Salary Limit Is Dangerous Curb 
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Mr. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
Wilbur D. Matson, of McConnelsville, 
Morgan County, Ohio: 


SALARY LIMIT IS DANGEROUS CURB—SELF-MADE 
MAN PREDICTS DAMAGING EFFECT ON ENTER- 
PRISE 


Wilbur D. Matson, editor of the McConnels- 
ville Herald, writing for the New York Herald 
Tribune, comments as follows on the Govern- 
ment edict limiting salaries to $25,000 a year: 

“Culminating 10 years of warfare upon the 
successful, and brought forth under guise of 
the national emergency, is the $25,000 maxi- 
mum salary ukase. In the long “eries of perse- 
cutions of a wealthy minority by radical doc- 
trinaries, who, so often, as Thomas Reed once 
put it, confuse envy of the rich with political 
economy, this comes as the cap sheaf. One 
resents the subterfuge by which this plank, 
lifted from the Communist platform of 1928, 
was handed down from above, without public 
debate on its far-reaching implications and 
after twice being rejected by the Congress. 
One doubts the sincerity with which it is 
defended as a curb on inflation, certainly an 
act of supererogation in view of the effect 
which the present income tax will have upon 
swollen war profits, if any. 

“Nor would anyone murmur or complain 
if this were sincerely a war measure, essential 
in the conduct of the present struggle and 
devised to place a curb on inflation. And, 
even though all the salaries above $25,000 or 
even $2,500 were expropriated, no one would 
begrudge the power if it were essential to 
winning victory in the field. In any event, 
most of the class affected have ample means 
of support aside from salaries. Nor shall I 
discuss the deplorable consequences of this 
salary limitation upon gifts to colleges, elee- 
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mosynary and religious institutions, and 
private charities. My opposition comes from 
a fear that, once adopted as a war measure, 
it will become a permanent portion of our 
political structure and another milestone in 
the New Deal revolution. For, if the last 
10 years have taught anything, it is that 
powers, greedily grasped by the New Deal, are 
rarely voluntarily surrendered. 

Again, if the power to fix salaries is main- 
tained as a permanent part of our economic 
system and salaries may summarily be limited 
to $25,000 through the taxing power, they 
may, with equal logic and reason, be limited 
arbitrarily to any sum at the whim of those 
in political authority. And if this economic 
revolution be consummated, what becomes of 
the Emersonian theory that “America is an- 
other word for opportunity"? 

But before proceeding further let me qualify 
as a witness. I am no special pleader for the 
rich. I was just an ordinary poor boy who 
has earned what he has the hard way, and at 
55 wonders if he has accumulated sufficient 
to live without a pension. I am no hell hound 
of Wall Street, that preposterous bug-a-boo 
which is perennially dragged forth in politi- 
cal campaigns to frighten the credulous into 
voting the way the demagogues want them to 
vote. I have never been threatened with a 
salary anyway near $25,000, which would be 
a very large sum for anyone in this small 
community to save in a lifetime. But even in 
this village of 1,800 inhabitants, we boys 
dreamed dreams and saw visions. It was our 
belief that if we possessed courage and initia- 
tive and were willing to make the sacrifice and 
pay the price of success, we might not be con- 
demned to remain for life in the caste into 
which we were born. And to give substance 
to our dreams we saw the poor boys go forth 
from our community and attain great riches 
in what has been always considered the Amer- 
ican way. 

I could name several millionaires who 
tramped out of this small, sparsely inhabited 
hill country without a nickel in the world. 
The president of one of our leading local 
banks is a poor Scotch immigrant boy who 
landed in New York 30 years ago without a 
dollar. These typical American success stories 
can be duplicated in many small towns, ham- 
lets, and rural sections in the land. The boys 
of my generation were not taught to envy the 
rich or successful. Rather they were taught 
to emulate their example and they were told 
that nothing was impossible in this mighty 
miracle, America, for the boy who had the 


_ tenacity, the courage and energy, and who 


was willing to sacrifice in order to go places. 

Thus, through a process of natural selec- 
tion, the poor boys of yesterday in America 
became financial leaders who planned and 
employed their capital in constructing the 
mightiest industrial empire of all times. 
Nor did the material benefits of their vision 
and courage redound alone to capital and 
management. As its share labor received the 
highest reward in real wages which the world 
has ever known, and in America the age-long 
dream of the abolition of poverty came near- 
est to fruition. So much better has been 
the lot of the average man in America, com- 
pared with that of the people of any other 
nation, and so much higher has been our 
average standard of living, that restrictive 
legislation upon immigration became neces- 
sary as an answer to the threat of an over- 
supply of labor. 

This mighty industrial machine, the child 
of private enterprise, is now the arsenal 
of democracy and, through its adaptation to 
the military needs of the United Nations, has 
become the hope of freemen throughout the 
world. 

But, the Jeremiahs wail, the industrial 
plant is completed Master, it is finished.” 
Our job is now that of an administrator, to 
settle and divide an estate that has been 
created among the heirs. Instead of our 
leaders in industry being chosen through a 
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process of natural selection, let the Nation’s 
business be planned and administered by 
inexperienced bureaucrats and politicians. 
Let us divide the wealth. Let us bring all 
down to the common level of mediocrity. 

I do not believe this counsel of despair. 
I do not believe that the temple is completed 
and that nothing remains longer for the 
pioneer spirit of individual enterprise and 
creative effort. To the contrary, I believe 
that at the end of the war the human race 
will stand upon the threshold of the most 
marvelous period of growth and expansion in 
all history. Science and invention are in 
their swaddling clothes, and out of this 
mighty convulsion through which we are 
passing will come a tremendous development 
in the methods of transportation through the 
air, of medicine and surgery, of the products 
of the scientist and the chemist. Upon each 
new discovery of the scientist and inventor 
will be founded a new industry demanding 
labor, and new industry plus the rebuilding 
of a world partly destroyed by the present 
whirlwind of destruction and supplying the 
pent-up demand for things which have be- 
come household necessities will take up any 
temporary slack in employment. 

The darkest cloud upon the horizon of the 
world of tomorrow is that of demagogs rid- 
ing into power through impossible promises 
and the stirring of class hatred who may 
father legislation which will kill private 
enterprise through destroying incentive to 
create wealth and to pioneer fields of en- 
deavor. Why is it that men vested with a 
little brief political power believe that over- 
night, by the mere fact of election to Office, 
they become the font of all wisdom, with a 
legislative cure-all for every ill suffered by 
the body politic? I believe, to again quote 
Thomas B. Reed, that “one of the greatest 
delusions in the world is the hope that the 
evils of this world can be cured by legislation.” 

I want the next generation to be as free 
as I have been and to have an unlimited field 
of opportunity for imagination and creative 
energy. I want the poor boy of tomorrow 
to dream dreams and see visions and to know 
that in America these dreams can come true 
if he is willing to make the sacrifice. When 
short-sighted restrictions are placed upon 
earnings, when enterprise and initiative are 
chilled by the dead hand of government, when 
incentive is stymied, when the poor boy can 
no longer rise from the rank into which he 
was born, when through repressive legisla- 
tion the career of a Henry Ford or the “Dawes 
boys” is no longer possible, then we may, 
indeed, gloomily prophesy that the sun of 
America is a setting sun. 

It is still true that “an institution is the 
lengthened shadow of aman.” Private initia- 
tive and free enterprise, working through a 
process of natural selection, have built an 
industrial empire which has made us the 
envied nation of all time and one strong 
enough to preserve the liberty which we 
cherish against the mightiest aggressbrs. Can 
it be true that, at the close of the war, we 
shall even consider the folly of abandoning 
the principles of private enterprise which have 
brought us to the national pinnacle we have 
attained, and follow the will-o’-the-wisp of 
bureaucracy and state socialism? 


Future of Poland 
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HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me this 


morning to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Post of February 10, en- 
titled “Future of Poland.” 

Any people that can produce the great 
leaders that Poland has produced during 
the past several hundred years is not go- 
ing to be wiped off the face of the earth. 
This editorial pays deserved tribute to 
the memory of Nikolaus Kopernicki, the 
great Polish astronomer. 

I doubt if anyone familiar with early 
European history will contend that “the 
worst feudalism in Europe” has been 
found in Poland. Out of this World War, 
I am certain, will arise a greater and 
stronger free Poland. 

The editorial follows: 

FUTURE OF POLAND 

This week will bring the four hundred and 
seventieth anniversary of the birth and this 
spring the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
death of the man who probably did more than 
any other to shape the whole course of what 
we call modern civilization. We mean Nick- 
olaus Kopernicki, the great Polish astron- 
omer, better known to us as Copernicus. 
These anniversaries will give rise to much 
speculation as to what will be the future of 
this strange nation whose intellectual his- 
tory has been so brilliant and whose political 
history so turbulent and tragic. 

Will there be another resurrection of Po- 
land from the ashes of this greatest of all 
the many calamities which have befallen 
her? How much of the Polish population 


has survived these 314 years of wholesale 


murder, kidnaping, famine, and pestilence? 
What proportion of the Polish exiles now 
dispersed throughout the world, and of the 
Polish soldiers now fighting under their own 
banners with the Allied armies, will return 
to the homeland after the war? Will a 
triumphant Russia permit the creation of 
another and more powerful Polish state to 
share with it the domination of eastern 
Europe? 

Although the German attack on Poland 
was the exciting cause of the present war, 
there were nevertheless Britons like Lloyd 
George who could rejoice at the German de- 
struction of “the worst feudalism in Eu- 
rope.” There are many peace planners today 
who feel that the Polish Nation would be an 
intolerable anachronism in post-war Europe. 
The Poles themselves, however, confidently 
anticipate the resurrection, and many of their 
leaders are busy with plans of reconstruc- 
tion. Polish political geographers are argu- 
ing the historical and economic right of 
Poland to Baltic ports and maritime power. 
Last week in New York, Lt. Col. Antoni 
Jurasz, dean of the new Polish Medical School 
at Edinburgh University, appealed for lend- 
lease medical supplies which could be sent 
to his stricken people immediately after the 
victory. Nor must it be forgotten that Po- 
land has friends who, when the time comes, 
will make themselves articulate in her be- 
half. The exploits of the Polish squadrons 
of the Royal Air Force have passed into 
legend. The Scots, it is said, are already 
half Polonized, partly through admiration 
of the Poles, partly through the continuing 
intermarriage. 

Poland is, indeed, a paradox among mod- 
ern European nations, but it has always 
been one. Ethnically and linguistically Slav- 
ic, geographically eastern, Poland, psycho- 
logically, has been in many ways more west- 
ern than the French, more Latin than 
the Italians, more Roman than the Pope. 
The various temperamental and historical 
analogies of the Poles and the Irish have 
often been noted. Like the Irish, the Poles 


are accused of political ineptitude, but, like - 


the Irish, they, in spite of it, have survived 
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the most amazing calamities and oppres- 
sions. And like Ireland, Poland appears to 
be a spiritual even more than a geographical 
entity, and may therefore be indestructible. 


The Late Capt. Richard E. Miller 
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HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr, GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette of 
February 9, 1943, giving an account of 
the death of Capt. Richard E. Miller in 
the service of his country: 


Carr. RICHARD E. MILLER, TOKYO RAIDER, KILLED 
In NorTH ArrIca—Crry’s No. 1 Am HERO 
SUCCUMBS TO WOUNDS SUFFERED IN ACTION 


Capt. Richard E. (Bud). Miller, 26, hero of 
several major engagements in the Pacific and 
North African war zones of World War No. 2, 
died on January 22 of “wounds received in 
action in the defense of his country.” 

The military career of one of Fort Wayne's 
most outstanding heroes of World War No. 2 
came to an end with that brief announce- 
ment, received yesterday by his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund H. Miller of 3408 North 
Washington Road. 

The telegram reporting his death came from 
Adjutant General Ulio of the War Depart- 
ment, and read “Capt. Richard E. Miller died 
January 22, 1943, in northwest Africa of 
wounds received in action in defense of his 
country.” 

Three times decorated for bravery since 
the new war started, Captain Miller was a 
member of the air force who made the daring 
air raid on Tokyo last April 18, led by Brig. 
Gen, Jimmy Doolittle. Captain Miller re- 
ceived the Distinguished Flying Cross as well 
as the Military Order of China for his ac- 
curacy in blowing up a Tokyo powder plant 
and powder warehouse in that raid. 

He spent a 2-week leave with his family 
here last June, and upon return to duty was 
sent to North Africa, again as a member of 
General Doolittle’s forces. 

Early this year he was decorated again, re- 
ceiving an air medal for having participated 
in 5 sorties against the enemy in the North 
African drive. He was 1 of 52 American air- 
men thus honored. 

Born in Fort Wayne, Captain Miller was 
graduated from Central High School in 1933. 
He was employed by Bursley & Co., Inc., for 
2 years following his graduation, then en- 
rolled at Indiana University. He studied at 
Indiana University for 2 years and was a 
member of the Phi Gamma Delta fraternity 
there. 

Leaving school, Captain Miller entered the 
Army Air Corps as an aviation cadet in 1937, 
training at Randolph Field, Tex. He failed 
to complete his training, however, and later 
went to California, where he was engaged in 
insurance business for 2 years. In 1941 he 
again enlisted in the Army Air Corps, and 
underwent his training as a bombardier at 
Barksdale Field. He was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant in December 1941, and re- 
ceived his first lieutenancy a few months 
later. He was promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain early this month. 

Survivors include the parents; a sister, Miss 
Georgianna Miller, at home; and a brother, 
Thomas B. Miller, with the A. C. Spark Plug 
Co., at Flint, Mich. 
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While visiting his family here last summer 
Captain Miller was honored at a civic cele- 
bration held at Dwenger Park on July 4. 
City officials and Baer Field officers paid trib- 
ute to his daring and heroism during the 
program, 


Amendment of the National Labor 
Relations Act 
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HON. JOHN S. GIBSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
llth day of March 1942 I introduced a 
bill designated as H. R. 6777, which 
constituted an amendment to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, which was in 
due course referred to the Committee on 
Labor. 

I have no disposition to criticize the 
Committee on Labor or any of my col- 
leagues who constitute that committee. 
However, my bill was referred to the 
National Labor Relations Board for 
criticism, and in due course the Board 
offered its criticism to the committee, 
after which the committee declined to 
proceed any further on the measure, not 
having held any hearings on same. 
Frankly, Iam personally opposed to any 
of the boards or bureaus attempting or 
being given the right to determine what 
legislation this House shall pass. How- 
ever, I have redrafted the measure and 
have today offered the redraft as an 
amendment which overcomes all of the 
criticism offered by the Labor Board. 

I now hope that the committee will 
feel justified in proceeding to consider 
this measure and that it will further feel 
justified in reporting same favorably. 

I would not personally support any 
legislation that vas vicious in its nature 
or that would work an injustice on labor, 
but I have received letters from many 
individual members of labor organiza- 
tions strongly favoring the proposed 
legislation. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is clearly to protect the rights of 
individual workers, and if studied closely 
and analyzed it will be seen by any un- 
prejudiced mind that it will work many 
benefits to the great mass of American 
labor, and in no instance will take any 
privilege or right from them. 

When I introduced H. R. 6777 I dis- 
cussed briefly on the floor the merits of 
the amendment in the following lan- 
guage, which I now adopt and reinsert in 
the RECORD. 

I am, of course, more concerned over 
a diligent and successful prosecution of 
our war efforts than any other issue cur- 
rently before the American people, Iam 
concerned, and you are concerned, be- 
cause our most precious heritage is at 
stake—that of the right to live in a full 
democracy of freedom and justice. 
Much of the wealth of this Nation is 
going to be dissipated in our efforts to 
win this war and maintain our rights in 
democracy. We are going to win this 


war; we cannot afford to lose it. We 
cannot forfeit to barbarism that which 
was bought with the blood of the purest 
and bravest patriots to ever forfeit their 
lives on the field of battle for the cause 
of justice and righteousness. We will 
not let freedom perish before the fire of 
hatred blazing from the sword of the 
aggressors and leave only a despotism to 
receive our posterity and take from those 
yet to be born that which they have a 
right to expect—the privilege of living 
as free men and women. 

I want to remind you and the Ameri- 
can people that if victory is worth what 
it is going to cost us in dollars, in blood, 
in broken hearts, and homes, it is worth 
our efforts today, tomorrow, and through 
the ages to maintain and safeguard the 
benefits of that victory. Let not our 
fondest hopes and most optimistic 
dreams cause us to minimize the sacri- 
fices that must follow our victory. We 
must face a terrible depression irrespec- 
tive of what we may be told—it must 
come, a pay day must come. There is a 
limit to what any people can pay in taxes. 
All who profess to be patriots had as 
well prepare to be guardians of our Na- 
tion in its rebuilding. The destruction 
of war is not blown away by the first 
soft winds of peace. Years of toil and 
hardship alone can banish from our 
people the horrors and poverty left in 
the path of war. There never comes in 
the life of any nation so crucial an era as 
her reconstruction days after a destruc- 
tive war; her people are demoralized and 
susceptible to false leadership. 

There is not, nor will there ever be, any 
danger in the true American work- 
ingman; there will never be any danger 
in an American labor organization 
that is led by true American work- 
men. We have seen so often, however, 
where honest labor has been exploited, 
its money taken and never accounted for 
by unscrupulous and mercenary labor 
leaders who have no interest in the cause 
and who have never done an honest day's 
work, until we are brought to know that 
the honest workingman has a right to 
demand protection. This bill is framed 
to this prominent end. 

There are from day to day efforts ex- 
erted looking to the amalgamation of the 
two great labor organizations—the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Let this occur and the natural era of re- 
construction with all its hardships, dep- 
rivations, and discontent among our 
people come, without the protection of 
the American workmen and the Ameri- 
can people the proposed amendment pro- 
vides, and you will see this democracy 
fold up and our Government taken over 
by the leadership of the great labor or- 
ganization so set in existence. I make 
this statement with the full conviction 
that it will be sustained by the verdict of 
time. It has been said before, and it is 
true, that it was labor groups that gave 
bolshevism to Russia, It was violent re- 
actions against violent excesses by labor 
groups that gave fascism to Italy. It was 
middle-class groups that helped Hitler to 
give nazi-ism to Germany. It was a fa- 
natical fight between labor and antilabor 
extremists that divided and demoralized 
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France, that led directly to its military 
downfall, and to the antidemocratic gov- 
ernment of Marshal Petain. Why should 
we, the best people in the world, recline 
in complacency and let these horrors 
seize us? When this occurs the masses 
of labor and the American citizen will 
become serfs and slaves. This is what I 
see coming and what my voice will al- 
ways ring out against. Is my prediction 
sustained by the following facts?— 

As matters stand, the A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O. each boast a membership of 
5,000,000 or 10,000,000 members in all. 

Just imagine for a moment one labor 
organization starting off with 10,000,000 
members without any competition to in- 
terfere. It would not be very long when 
these 10,000,000 wculd be turned into 


20,000,000, when we consider the millions 


of workers who do not belong to either 
organization today simply because they 
do not know to which organization to be- 
long. With just one there would be no 
other choice. 

Twenty million men enrolled into one 
organization paying as little as $1 a 
month dues, to say nothing about assess- 
ments, gives the leaders the tidy suin of 
$240,000,000 a year to be spent as these 
leaders see fit, and without restraint. 
This amount is based only on the as- 
sumption that the present dues would 
not be raised. However, this is very un- 
likely because with just one organization 
there would be no competitive obstruc- 
tion and dues would be levied to suit the 
pleasure of the leaders. This $240,000,- 
000 could very well become $500,00( ,000 
annually. And, as in the past, this 
money could be used most conveniently 
for promoting a national political cam- 
paign in 1944 with a $1,000,000,000 cam- 
paign fund—or for any other purpose 
to which unscrupulous or unwise labor 
leaders may appropriate this money. 

When labor gains numerical strength 
it must also gain moral stability. Until 
we see complete responsibility on the 
horizon the amalgamation of these or- 
ganizations does not offer much hope. 
Every effort should be made to bring 
peace to organized labor, but this peace 
must guaraniee security to the workers, 
the employers, and our Nation as a 
whole. This can best be assured through 
sensible legislation which will guarantee 
honest union operation irrespective of 
numerical strength. 

Is it wrong to say that the manage- 
ment and expenditure of such sums of 
money shall be directed by only citizens 
of the United States of America or the 
Dominion of Canada? 

Is it wrong to say that such sums of 
money shall be managed and expended . 
under the direction of persons who have 
had actual experience in the work and 
problems of the trades represented by 
their respective organizations? 

Is it wrong to say that those responsi- 
ble for the care und handling and ex- 
penditure of sucls great sums shall be 
bonded to insure proper uses of such 
funds? 

Is it wrong to say that those collecting 
such sums from the masses of the Amer- 
ican workingmen shall render to the 
ones from which the same was collected 
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an annual statement disclosing fully 
what such funds have been used for? 

Is it wrong to say that the powers in- 
vested in a few leaders by such great 
sums of money shall not be used to influ- 
ence the American voter in the free use 
of his franchise in selecting the person 
or party of his choice to public office in 
these grand United States of ours? 

Is it wrong to say that membership in 
labor unions shall be voluntary, that the 
law will not permit one to be forced to 
pay for the right to work in free America, 
and that labor unions by their merits 
should be the strongest invitation for 
membership? 

Is it wrong to say that there shall be 
no interunion strikes, when it is known 
that the only resulting benefits is to those 
in the high command and under no cir- 
cumstances could benefit accrue to those 
who actually perform the labor and pay 
in the dues to the organization? 

The bill I have introduced is amply 
able to stand on its own merits and is 
not subject to criticism from labor or 
industry. I have high regard for the 
American laborer. I worked with the 
various crafts of a railroad in the United 
States for a period of 7 years and learned 
to respect them as a loyal and patriotic 
body of American citizens. This bill is 
just as much for the protection of labor 
as for any other citizen. I say without 
fear of contradiction that if anyone will 
be fair and unbiased he will have to 
admit that the railroad brotherhoods 
have, through the ages, been reasonable 
in their demands and just in their means 
of trying to enforce them. I make this 
statement, speaking as a whole: We all 
make mistakes and these brotherhoods 
possibly have, but they have been minor, 
and as a whole the railroad brotherhoods 
are entitled to the respect of the Amer- 
ican people. It is true, however, that 
these brotherhoods as a whole have men 
skilled in their trade who are American 
citizens as their leaders. They do not 
place the responsibility of their leader- 
ship in the hands of men like Harry 
Bridges. Where we see the great abuses 
of the privileges accorded American la- 
bor is in the industrial organizations, 
where, in many instances, aliens and 
men with views antagonistic to Amer- 
ican ideals, are placed in leadership. 

The provisions of the bill that I have 
introduced in substance codifies, or I 
may say embraces, the fundamental 
principles under which the railroad 
brotherhoods have operated through the 
years. 

I am pleased also to say to you that 
this legislation is sponsored, approved, 
and unanimously favored by the leader- 
ship and membership of the Railroad 
Yardmasters of North America, Inc., 
which is one of the smallest labor organ- 
izations in the United States. Mr. Mau- 
rice R. Franks, their editor, has been 
cooperative in drafting this legislation. 
My motives cannot be assigned to selfish 
reasons. This organization has only ap- 
proximately 2,500 members, and, so far 
as I know, not a one in my Congressional 
District; certainly if any, they are very 
few. This organization not only feels 


that this legislation is necessary for the 
maintenance of our form of government, 
but for the protection of American labor. 
It is a very patriotic service that this or- 
ganization is rendering our people and to 
it and its membership should go the 
highest respects of the American people. 

This bill is an amendment to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, and for the 
benefit of those before me and of the 
RecorD, I quote in substance the provi- 
sions contained in the bill which could 
consistently be referred to as constitut- 
ing six points, as follows, to wit: 

First. Only citizens of the United 
States of America or the Dominion of 
Canada will be eligible to hold office or 
be a leader. 

Second. All labor leaders will be per- 
sons with a knowledge of the occupa- 
tion or trade represented by their organ- 
ization. 

Third. All officers or leaders handling 
the funds of their organization will be 
adequately bonded by an independent, 
reputable company or companies. 

Fourth. Each member of a labor or- 
ganization will receive a financial state- 
ment at least once per annum prepared 
and certified to by an independent certi- 
fied public accountant. 

Fifth. It will be illegal under the terms 
to promote any political campaigns, or 
under this act to utilize the funds of a 
labor organization for pclitical purposes 
or in the interest of anyone seeking pub- 
lic office before a vote of the member- 
ship has given approval. 

Sixth. Membership in the unions will 
be voluntary. 

In conclusion, I want to state sincerely 
to this body and to the American people 
that I have no disposition to be un- 
friendly to labor, but say frankly that I 
have at heart the protection of the labor- 
ing man from those who would gulp him 
up and enjoy a life of ease and comfort 
from the fruit of the sweat of his brow. 
I call on every American workman to 
analyze closely the application of the 
provisions of this amendment before 
condemning same. I ask the member- 
ship of this House to study the provi- 
sions of this amendment and their actual 
epplication very closely before you de- 
cline to lend your full support thereto. 
I feel sincerely in my heart that there is 
no legislation that is more necessary to 
the continuation of our democracy, with 
its full benefits, than the amendment I 
have introduced. 


Continuation of the Dies Committee 
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HON. THOMAS E. SCANLON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. SCANLON. Mr. Speaker, I op- 
pose continuation of the House Com- 
mittee to Investigate Un-American Ac- 
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tivities, commonly known as the Dies 
committee. I have opposed it for 2 
years, and this year my opposition is 
stronger than ever before. 

There are two basic reasons for my 
opposition to this committee. One. I 
fail to see where the expenditure of any 
money at this time for this purpose will 
promote winning the war. In fact, I þe- 
lieve this. committee and its activities 
will, if anything, tend to create disunity, 
and disunity is definitely a hindrance to 
the war effort. Two. I oppose the Dies 
committee, because I believe its actions 
are in and of themselves un-American. 

Mr. Speaker, traditional Americanism 
calls for fair play, for justice. Our courts 
operate on the principle that an accused 
man is innocent until proven guilty. The 
prosecution must assume the burden of 
proof and it must prove its case beyond 
reasonable doubt. Men accused of the 
most heinous crimes are given the bene- 
fit of this doubt. This has been one of 
the most cherished principles of our 
great Nation since its founding. 

From the record we are forced to the 
conclusion that such is not the case with 
the Dies committee. I realize that the 
Congress and its standing and special 
committees cannot always operate as a 
court of law; that itis not practical since 
the Congress does not try, nor does it 
convict and sentence in the legalistic 
sense. But the Congress is a great body 
and it can convict in the popular sense. 
The people have a respect for Congress. 
When a prominent Member of Congress 
or a creature of the Congress makes an 
accusation of subversion against a citi- 
zen of the United States, whether he be 
merely a private citizen or an official of 
the executive branch of the Government, 
that man stands convicted in the eyes of 
the public. The words of the Member 
of Congress carry great weight with the 
people. 

For this reason no Member of Con- 
gress or no creature of the Congress 
should make such accusations without 
proof beyond reasonable doubt. From 
the record we cannot say that the Dies 
committee has always had such proof, 
The record fails to show that those who 
have been tarred with the stick of sub- 


version by this committee and its indi- 


vidual members have had the traditional 
right to appear and defend themselves. 

The speech made by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dies] on this floor last 
week is an example of what I implicate. 
As a part of that speech many names 
were read into the Recorp and accused 
of subversion. Many of those names 
were names of men I never knew existed. 
One of the men so accused, Mr. Fred- 
erick C. McKee, of Pittsburgh, is a man 
with whom I am personally acquainted. 
He and his organization were ably de- 
fended on this floor by my esteemed col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WRIGHT]. But there are 
others included in the list who have 
not been so fortunate in having an able 
defender. I cannot rise in their defense 
for I do not know them. I can make 
no brief either for them or against them 
for I have no knowledge of them, and, 
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unfortunately, there was no substantiat- 
ing evidence presented. One man was 
tarred because he was scheduled to ad- 
dress the Communist Party workers’ 
school in New York. From the record, 
this is the only basis for tarring that 
man with the stick of subversion. For 
all the Congress knows he may be the 
most loyal of Americans—or he may be 
engaged in clearly subversive activities. 
We do not know the subject of his talk 
before the school. He may have talked 
on the habits of the Louisiana muskrat, 
and discussed its merits or demerits as 
a food. He may also have talked about 
@ violent revolution which will overturn 
our Government and install a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in its place. I 
believe the subject matter of his talk and 
not the fact that he talked should be the 
judge of his subversion. I am speaking 
this coming Sunday in Pittsburgh to a 
group of Lithuanian-Americans on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence. Following the line of rea- 
soning indicated by the chairman of the 
House Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities that would make me 
a Lithuanian. But everyone knows that 
today I am an American of Irish-English 
extraction and will continue to be that 
after next Sunday. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a Democrat, was 
elected as such and have been admitted 
to all the party caucuses since I was 
sworn in as a Member of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. Iam also a working- 
man. All my life I have worked for 
others, I have never been an employer 
of labor. I have appeared at meetings 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
composed largely of Republicans and 
completely of employers. The fact of 
my appearance before and with these 
people does not make me either a Re- 
publican or an employer. The line of 
reasoning adopted by the Dies commit- 
tee would. 

Fortunately or unfortunately the 
charges of the Dies committee are given 
great publicity in the press of the Nation. 
The men accused are not given the op- 
portunity to give their rebuttals as much 
Space nor a prominent space. Perhaps 
most or all of the men so accused by the 
Dies committee are guilty, but only those 
so accused should be publicly convicted 
where complete and substantiating evi- 
dence has been gathered which will 
prove guilt “beyond reasonable doubt,” 
and then only after the victim has had 
an opportunity to be heard. The record 
has shown that throughout the life of 
the Dies committee—from its early days 
when it investigated Shirley Temple— 
that innocent men have been tarred with 
the subversion stick. If the record 
showed that proof had been secured be- 
yond reasonable doubt, and that every- 
one accused had been granted the op- 
portunity of full and open defense, I 
could support the Dies committee with- 
out misgivings, but the record shows 
otherwise and, therefore, I cannot sup- 
port the committee and I urge that my 
colleagues view the record in this light 
and also vote accordingly, 


Veterans’ Group Endorses Mundt Bill To 
Provide Copies of Congressional Rec- 
ord to Reading Rooms of Men in 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, since in- 
troducing my proposal, H. R. 1176, to 
make free copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor available to the reading rooms of 
Service people in the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Air Forces, as well as to 
each public- and high-school library in 
America, I have received many expres- 
sions of support from people throughout 
the country. I am glad the interest in 
my suggestion is so widespread, and I 
think it manifests a gratifying revival of 
public interest in the activities of the 
legislative branch of government. 

Iam attaching hereto a letter recently 
received from Walter Johnson, national 
commander of the Military Order of the 
Liberty Bell, which sets forth some sig- 
nificant reasons why those who are fight- 
ing for freedom should have access to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which reports 
the day-to-day activities taking place 
in the greatest forum for freedom which 
the world today affords: 

THE MILITARY ORDER 
OF THE LIBERTY BELL, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1943. 
Hon. Kart E. MUNDT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Concressman: This is to advise 
that our order, through its national execu- 
tive committee, has endorsed your bill, H. R. 
1176. This bill would provide copies of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for each library, large 
or small, in every unit of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. That is the 
basis of our endorsement. If the bill, as now 
written, could be interpreted any other way 
we would modification along this line. 

This order, formed last year, is comprised 
of men now rendering or who have rendered 
honorable and faithful service in the armed 
forces of or country. In terms of monthly 
percentages it is probably the fastest-grow- 
ing veterans’ organization in the country. 

We believe that placing the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record so as to be available to our fighting 
men would bring returns many times over. 
The Recorp has high educational value but 
of greater importance now it has tremendous 
inspirational value. 

Our men now fight all over the world. They 
see at first hand the peoples that have given 
up self-government; peoples ruled by di- 
rectives through the processes of government- 
by-decree. Those peoples have been aban- 
doned by their legislative bodies either 
through piecemeal giving up of power or 
through outright abandonment. 

Here we have self-government. Here we 
the people make our own laws through our 
chosen Representatives in Congress assem- 
bled. Under the dome of our Capitol coura- 
geous men and women, selected to repre- 
sent the people, function as our lawmaking 
body. Our way of life, everything we have 
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or can hope to have is dependent upon Con- 
gress. Our men are fighting magnificently 
all over the world. They are fighting for 
freedom and for self-government. Congress 
is the very core of freedom and of self-goy- 
ernment. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD carries 
the word of Congress. It is inspirational and 
will encourage men to greater deeds. It 
should be available to every fighting man. 

There are those who would discredit Con- 
gress. They use high-sounding words of 
which “democracy” is used most of all. But 
democracy as such cannot outlast Congress. 
There is no democracy in government-by- 
decree, 

This war is serious in the extreme sense 
of the word. Our continued existence as a 
nation is dependent upon the courage of our 
fighting men but to almost equal degree it is 
dependent upon the courage and ability of 
Congress. Congress should take courage and 
inspiration from our fighting men so bravely 
facing the enemy. In turn Congress should 
inspire our fighting men by making available 
to them the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

As commander in chief of the Military 
Order of the Liberty Bell, I extend the thanks 
of this order to you for introduction of House 
bill 1176 and our best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER JOHNSON, 
Commander in Chief, Military Order 
of the Liberty Bell. 


More About Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
hurly-burly of debate on the Silver Pur- 
chase Acts, two misstatements crept into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which I am 
anxious to correct. In the heat of argu- 
ment I made the statement that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is involved in the 
silver-purchase program. This is not 
quite correct, except that the Federal 
Reserve System may be called upon to 
act as a Treasury agent. As I under- 
stand it, the Federal Reserve System does 
not directly make any purchases of 
silver. 

Secondly, in the excitement of argu- 
ment I stated on page 639 of the Recorp 
that we are not importing any silver. 
This is not quite accurate. Shipping 
difficulties have reduced importation 
from some countries, as have other as- 
pects of the war. But some Mexican 
and Canadian silver is still coming into 
this country. 

The acquisition of silver under the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934 and the act 
of July 6, 1939, is accomplished without 
any appropriation of funds to compen- 
sate those from whom the Treasury ac- 
quires the silver. In effect, compensa- 
tion of the seller or depositor, as the 
case may be, is made by the Treasury’s 
coining a part of the silver and return- 
ing to the seller or depositor the part 
so coined, 
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For example, a producer of domestic, 
newly mined silver brings it to the mint. 
Each seventy-seven one-hundredths of 
an ounce troy of that silver suffices to 
make a standard silver dollar coin. 
Nowadays the public generally refuses to 
use standard silver dollar coins. Since, 
under the silver laws, the Treasury has 
the power to issue instead a $1 silver 
certificate for each seventy-seven one- 
hundredths of an ounce of silver ac- 
quired by it under the silver program, 
the Treasury has adopted the policy of 
paying sellers of foreign silver and de- 
positors of domestic newly mined silver 
in such funds as it happens to have on 
hand, and replenishing such funds by 
issuing silver certificates up to the cost 
value of the silver acquired under the 
program. 

The silver certificates are issued in 
whatever denominations are needed by 
the public at the time. There are out- 
standing silver certificates in denomina- 
tions as high as $1,000. 

Although the Treasury is empowered 
by law to issue certificates up to the full 
amount of the silver acquired by it, 
actually the Treasury has been issuing 
silver certificates only up to the cost 
value of the silver acquired, and has kept 
the rest in its general fund. The latter 
silver is usually referred to as free silver, 
that is, silver not held as reserve against 
outstanding silver certificates. 

Up to the cost value of the silver, is- 
suance of silver certificates is not op- 
tional with the Treasury, but mandatory, 
and certificates once so issued must re- 
main in circulation so long as the holders 
thereof do not turn them in for redemp- 
tion in standard silver dollars. 

The statement was made by the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. Munpock! 
that: 

Supporters of the Celler amendment have 
in mind putting silver into nonwar industries 
more than putting silver into the war. I can 
readily understand why the manufacturers of 
silver tableware or jewelry and ornaments 
shouid want to get their raw material at 35 or 
50 cents an ounce rather than be forced to 
pay 71 cents an ounce. 


As far as I am concerned, I am pri- 
marily interested in war industries and 
not nonwar industries. I want all silver 
controlled by the War Production Board 
and the Office of Price Administration. 
The manufacturers of silver tableware or 
jewelry should not be permitted to get 
any silver except as the War Production 
Board may grudgingly allow them under 
the priorities. Frankly, if the silver is 
needed in the manufacture of war imple- 
ments, I would not want the jewelers or 
Silver tableware manufacturers to get an 
ounce of it. The war effort comes first, 

My esteemed friend, the delightful 
gentleman from Idaho, COMPTON WHITE, 
states in a letter to me that “all of this 
silver has been acquired at no cost to the 
taxpayers.” If the 3,000,000,000 ounces 
of silver have been acquired at no cost 
does the splendid gentleman from Idaho 
claim that it was a gift? If ii was a gift, 
why was the Government required to pay 
71 cents per ounce for it? That payment 
is in the form of silver certificates or 
silver dollars. 


They are obligations to 


the Government to the extent that the 
certificates are above the actual value of 
the silver. They increase the national 
debt. Putting these certificates or silver 
dollars into circulation tends toward 
inflation. Not much of a gift in that 
procedure. When the Treasury Depart- 
ment pays 71 cents per ounce for silver 
whereas the silver may be worth only 35 
cents per ounce, in the last analysis the 
difference between 35 cents and 71 cents 
is payment for something the Govern- 
ment has not received. Surely the advo- 
cates of silver cannot call that difference 
a gift to the Government. Contrariwise, 
it is a gift, or a subsidy, by the Govern- 
ment in favor of the silver miners. Also 
the occasion arises where the mine 
owners run upon a solid rich vein of 
silver—I believe it is called a bridal 
chamber—where the mining is easy and 
the cost of mining must be under 10 
cents per ounce. 

Easy or hard, as the case may be with 
reference to the mine owner, the Govern- 
ment must still pay 71 cents per ounce. 
The difference between the payment of 71 
cents and the actual cost of the mining 
and transportation of silver cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be called 
a gift to the Nation. It is just the re- 
verse. If the mine owners intended the 
Silver as a gift, why do they get certifi- 
cates in exchange? These certificates 
are money—interchangeable with all 
sorts of other kinds of money. They 
thus get money in return. 

The issuance of those certificates is a 
form of hidden and, therefore, most 
insidious taxation. 

Now that my amendment has been 
adopted by the House it is incumbent 
upon the Ways and Means Committee 
to open its doors to consider H. R. 821 
and H. R. 822. These are bills that I have 
offered to give real relief by way of con- 
structive action concerning silver. 


Recognition for the American Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, a letter has 
come to me from Mr. W. G. Skelly, presi- 
dent of the Skelly Oil Co., whose offices 
are in my home city, Kansas City, Mo., 
which speaks out loudly of the support 
and recognition by American business- 
men of the American farmer. 

Farmers throughout our entire Nation 
are spending longer hours because of the 
need to produce more food with which 
to balance out the resources of this 
arsenal of democracy. They are forced 
to work from the break of day until long 
after dark because they cannot get the 
men they need to help and because they 
cannot get the machinery they need to 
use. 

While our Government has been slow 
to plan for tangible rewards for out- 
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standing farm production, although such 
recognition of labor and industry has 
been provided, Mr. Skelly has announced 
through letters and newspaper adver- 
tisements throughout the Farm Belt that 
to each person or family cited each week 
in its radio programs over the radio as 
outstanding his company will award a 
$100 War bond and the Skelly pennant 
S for superior achievement in agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Skelly’s letter to me reads as fol- 
lows: 

SKELLY On. Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., January 18, 1943. 
Hon. C. JASPER BELL, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: I have read with 
much interest an article appearing in the 
January 6 issue of the Kansas City Times 
stating that the directors of national farm 
organizations had gathered in Washington to 
propose to Congress that E flags be awarded 
farmers for their efforts in producing foods. 

It is my feeling that no group of citizens 
has responded more generously, or more mag- 
nificently, to this Nation's call for increased 
production than American farmers. They 
have done what was asked of them quietly— 
without fanfare or plaudits—and in spite of 
increased shortage of labor and equipment. 

For some time I have felt proper recogni- 
tion for their splendid achievements should 
be made. Therefore I have taken the privi- 
lege of sponsoring recognition to Middle West 
farmers for their superior achievement in 
agriculture. The enclosed open letter to 
American farmers which appeared in Mid- 
west farm journals explains the plan in 
detail. 

None əf us should forget that food is as 
vital as bullets in winning this war. The 
program I have initiated is but a small con- 
tribution toward the tremendous job ahead. 
Farmers must be encouraged * * + they 
must have relief from manpower and ma- 
chinery shortages * * * they should get 
the recognition they have so dutifully earned. 
I shall continue to lend all assistance within 
my power toward that end. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. G. SKELLY. 


Mr. Speaker, our Government should 
make some arrangements for public rec- 
ognition of the soldiers, both men, 
women, and children, on the farms to- 
day. They are a part of our fighting 
forces. We need them, and I urge the 
Department of Agriculture, which knows 
much about the farmers’ problems, to 
submit and inaugurate such a plan. 


What the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal 
Means to Labor at War and in Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
very interesting discussions in the House 
during the last few days in support of 
and against the construction of the 
Florida intercoastal barge canal brings 
the country and Congress face to face 
with a very serious break-down in our 
transportation system and the urgent 
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national necessity of doing something to 
eliminate the bottlenecks that are di- 
rectly responsible for the dire shortage 
of coal, fuel oil, and other vitally needed 
materials in New England and other 
Eastern States, 

In July of last year Congress enacted 
a law authorizing the construction of 
this intercoastal barge canal but as yet 
little, if anything, has been done to com- 
plete the project although every day's 
delay costs our Government nearly a 
million dollars a day in excess freight 
rates paid to our railroads. For decades 
our Government has spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars in the development of 
our inland waterways and in order that 
the country might enjoy cheap transpor- 
tation rates. The one bottleneck that 
has prevented the full utilization of this 
far reaching inland water transportation 
system is the failure to construct the pro- 
posed canal from the Ohio River to Lake 
Erie. The elimination of this bottleneck 
would make impossible the situation we 
find ourselves in today, a situation that 
will be with us next year, and the next, 
unless something is done, to say nothing 
about a half billion dollars a year loss we 
sustain in excess freight rates. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with my 
remarks on this subject I am inserting 
in the Record a statement by Mr. Ken- 
neth M. Lloyd of Youngstown, Ohio, en- 
titled “What the Lake Erie-Ohio River 
Canal Means to Labor at War and in 
Peace” as follows: 

THE PROJECT 

The proposal is to build a waterway con- 
necting the Ohio River and Lake Erie, a dis- 
tance of 105 miles. It is planned to start at 
the confluence of the Beaver River, 25 miles 
below Pittsburgh and near Rochester, Pa.; to 
canalize the Beaver and Mahoning Rivers to 
near Warren, Ohio: to cut through the north- 
ern Ohio ridge to the Grand River which 
would be dammed to form a huge lake to 
supply both a channel and a water supply for 
the waterway. A map of the project prepared 
by the Mississippi Valley Association is 
attached. 

TIME REQUIRED FOR BUILDING 

There would be eight locks and dams be- 
tween the Ohio River and Warren. Eight 
locks, under a multiple contract system, can 
be built as quickly as one. Thus, if the 
project is started immediately, important 
transportation benefits can come to the 
Nation in 1943, and the entire project can be 
a useful facility in 1944. 

THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 

Petroleum Coordinator Ickes states that 
even if every transportation facility (tanker, 
tank car, pipe line, canal barge, and truck) 
is used, the New England district, including 
New York city, will have a fuel shortage this 
winter of 9,000,000 tons of coal plus a daily 
shortage of 600,000 barrels of oil. This situa- 
tion is expected to be aggravated as tires wear 
out and ships and railroads are used more in 
moving troops and supplies for our fighting 
forces to the seaboard. America has been 
tooling up. The real strain on our trans- 
portation system is yet to come. The real 
need for the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal is 
not far away. 

IMMEDIATE WAR BENEFITS 

As the canal nears completion the benefits 
to the Nation will progressively increase. 
Within a year six to eight million tons of coal 
moving to the steel mills of the Mahoning 
Valley can be shifted from rail to water, and 
rail equipment thus released can be used to 
haul coal to New England. 


When the Lake Erie-Ohio River canal be- 
comes usable in 1944 a great transportation 
bottleneck will be broken, permitting the 
flow of oil and petroleum products, coal, 
sulfur, etc., up the great Mississippi and Ohio 
River waterways into Lake Erie, thence into 
the New York State Barge Canal near Buffalo. 
The short movement on Lake Erie from Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, to Buffalo can be made by barge, 
as there are many breakwaters and harbors 
of refuge. I can state confidently that during 
the war this waterway will be used to haul 
iron ore, coal, petroleum, and other products 
to its maximum capacity and far beyond the 
28,000,000 tons estimated by the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors in 1939 as the 
tonnage reasonably to be expected in the first 
year of operation of the Lake Erie-Ohio River 
canal. i 

WAR VALUE OF MULTIPLE TRANSPORTATION 

SYSTEMS 

The Lake Erie-Ohio River canal would afford 
an additional transportation system joining 
the South with the Northeast, far from sub- 
marines, air attacks, or possible landing par- 
ties. If the waterway were in operation now, 
its value would be inestimable. It would 
allay the fear which New England and New 
York now hold of living in underheated homes 
and of flu epidemics this winter. For these 
areas unlimited automobile travel for every 
citizen for business and pleasure has passed. 
This waterway should be built for use in this 
war, in peace, and in future wars. Its con- 
tribution to our national transportation 
Security is tremendous. 


PEACE BENEFITS 


Because of the present unfavorable trans- 
portation situation, it costs from $2 to $2.70 
per ton more, depending on the degree of 
finish, to make steel in Youngstown than in 
Pittsburgh or Chicago, the principal com- 
peting areas. Eight hundred thousand peo- 
ple live in the Youngstown district and de- 
pend either directly or indirectly on the 
steel industry for their livelihood. They 
make 10 percent of the Nation’s steel. 

The Federal Government is aiding our 
South American neighbors to build steel 
plants. The Defense Plant Corporation is 
now building 10,000,000 (annual) tons of 
additional steel capacity in the United States. 
The Federal Government favors leveling tariff 
barriers after the war. It has improved the 
rivers of our competitors. Labor and man- 
agement in Youngstown feel that these poli- 
cies are proper but they fear the result may 
be to dry up the steel industry in Youngstown 
unless the Lake Erie-Ohio River waterway 
is built. 

Labor and management feel that it is of 
paramount importance to complete the proj- 
ect now, in order to: 

1. Speed up the movement of all raw ma- 
terials in this time of war and to release 
rail equipment. 2 

2. To reduce the assembly cost of steel 
produced in Youngstown to be sold in the 
domestic market and thus provide employ- 
ment after the war without wage reductions. 
The stockholders will not lose out after the 
war in the same way as labor. The corpo- 
rations can build their new plants in other 
districts where water transportation exists. 
But the employee who has his lifetime sav- 
ings invested in a home cannot move 80 
easily. Local workers stand to lose their 
homes and everything worth while if the 
industries in which they work cannot com- 
pete in the domestic markets. Before the 
war “ghost towns” were common in the 
Youngstown district. 

3. In a post-war world of “free trade,” the 
workers in the Pittsburgh district would 
benefit if the cost of iron ore can be reduced 
in their district by using barges to trans- 
port it from Lake Erie to Pittsburgh. The 
Detroit area and the New England and New 
York areas would get their coal and oil much 
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cheaper by barge. Thus the free counter 

flow of raw materials and finished products 

between the Great Lakes district and the 

Ohio River and Mississippi districts would 

reduce the costs of our finished products 

and permit them to compete more effectively 
in a world market where labor is cheap. If 
the American standard of living is not to be 
seriously challenged in the post-war period, 
public improvements of the Lake Erie-Ohio 

River Canal type must be made now. Every 

worker from the Mississippi River to the 

New York State Barge Canal needs the ben- 

fits of this cheap waterway transportation 

system to enable his industry to compete 
in the world markets of tomorrow. 
CRITICAL MATERIAL 

Horace Nixon, a registered professional en- 
gineer skilled in estimating steel require- 
ments, made a survey of the lower 35-mile 
section of the Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal 
and found that the bridges, if all were com- 
pletely improved at this time, would require 
14,875 tons of new steel. However, 7,180 tons 
of scrap steel would be recovered from the 
old structures to be removed. To those fa- 
miliar with the steel industry, it is common 
knowledge that the bottleneck in our pro- 
duction is in the blast furnaces which make 
pig iron. The second step in making steel is 
taking the pig iron and mixing it with scrap 
in the open hearth furnaces. There is an 
excess of open-hearth capacity due to the 
scarcity of scrap. Thus, it is apparent that 
the steel needed to build bridges over the 
first 35 miles of the waterway is not 14,875 
tons, but rather 14,875 tons minus 7,180 tons 
of steel scrap, or a net demand on the basis 
steel capacity of 7,695 tons (about 30 minutes 
production).. This study by Mr. Nixon in- 
dicates that the amount of critical material 
needed will be negligible in comparison to the 
benefits. The United States Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors in preparing 
their specifications by substituting noncriti- 
cal items can save substantial quantities of 
critical material. 

ENDORSEMENTS 

Every legitimate waterway association 
known to the proponents of the project has 
endorsed it. Every labor organization, ex- 
cepting only railroad groups, has endorsed 
it. The River and Harbor Act of 1935 author- 
ized the project, subject to a finding of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 
This finding was made in August 1939, and 
published as House Document No. 178. In 
fact, the President of the United States made 
an allotment of $5,000,000 in 1935 to begin 
immediate construction of the Beaver- 
Mahoning Waterway—the first part of the 
Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal—but the allot- 
ment was later suspended pending the 
Board's study of the entire project. The 
only remaining step nec is to have the 
President of the United States ask his Attor- 
ney General for an opinion setting forth the 
legal meaning of the River and Harbor Act 
of 1935, followed by a request for construc- 
tion funds. 

WOULD THE PROJECT INTERFERE WITH PRESENT 
TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES DURING CONSTRUC- 
TION? 

It is important that our present rail trans- 
portation system be maintained at its peak 
efficiency. Due to provisions against floods 
the elevation of practically all the railroad 
bridges and tracks would not have to be 
changed at the present time. Most of the 
bridges are designed as “over truss” bridges 
and they would simply be changed to 
“through truss” bridges. This procedure, to 
an engineer, is very simple and would not 
interfere to any considerable extent with 
the operation of the railroads. 

IS THE LAKE ERIE-OHIO RIVER CANAL ESSENTIAL 

TO WIN THE WAR? 

In a highly mechanized war of uncertain 

length such as World War No. 2 no one act 
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can be said definitely beforehand to mean 
success or failure to our cause in and of it- 
self, Everyone will say that the Lake Erie- 
Ohio River Canal, if operating today, would 
be of inestimable value to the Nation. We 
know the transportation problem will pro- 
gressively become more acute until final vic- 
tory is won over the Axis nations. We know 
that as a nation we must win the peace in a 
world economy of cheap labor and bound- 
less natural resources. Thus, I say that a 
project such as this which will move six to 
eight million tons of fuel within a year and 
with increasing benefits as it proceeds to- 
ward completion until more than 28,000,000 
tons of raw material will move the first year 
it is in complete operation is essential to 
winning the war. It is a project that will 
bring progressive strength to a faltering 
transportation system by hauling essential 
raw materials and releasing railroad facili- 
ties for use in other sections of the country. 
A project that has been found by the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to be 
justified in depression years for its beneficial 
effect on our domestic economy will surely 
make a major contribution toward winning 
the peace, also, by reducing assembly costs 
and protecting our standard of living. 
Surely reasonable men would say such a 
project is essential to winning the war. 


Personnel Training in the Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr.BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a letter 
received by me from Mr. Telfair Knight, 
Director of the Division of Training, War 
Shipping Administration, outlining the 
training program under the War Ship- 
ping Administration: 


War SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION, 
DIVISION OF TRAINING, 
Washington, January 14, 1943. 
Hon. SCHUYLER Oris BLAND, 
Chairnian, House Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

My Dear Jupce BLAND: In accordance with 
your request, I am reporting on the exact 
present status and scope of the War Shipping 
Administrations program for training per- 
sonnel of our merchant marine which is con- 
ducted by the Division of Training under the 
supervision of Capt. Edward Macauley, Dep- 
uty Administrator. 

Anew merchant fleet consisting of approxi- 

“mately 2,300 vessels is now under construc- 
tion by the United States Maritime Commis- 
-sion. This is in addition to our present mer- 
chant fleet. These 2,300 new ships require a 
complement of about 19,000 licensed deck and 
engineer officers, about evenly divided, and 
about 80,000 unlicensed seamen in the deck, 
engine, stewards, and radio departments. 
While there are many experienced seamen 
now ashore in other occupations and while 
every effort is being made to induce these 
men to return to sea, the number of them 
who can be made available involves so many 
variable factors that provision must be made 
and has been made to train enough new of- 
ficers and seamen to supply all that are 
needed. 

The scope of our training program is as 

follows: 


MERCHANT MARINE OFFICER TRAINING 


(A) UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE CADET 
CORPS 


There are presently over 4,500 cadets in 
training to become officers under the Federal 
system. This number will be increased to 
5,200 by January 15, 1943. The course covers 
a period of 16 months, of which the first 2 
months of preliminary training are given at 
basic schools at Kings Point, N. Y., Pass 
Christian, Miss., and San Mateo, Calif.; then 
6 to 8 months on active merchant vessels, 
dependent upon voyage time, and finally from 
6 to 8 months advanced courses at the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, Great Neck, Long Island. Graduates 
are qualified to sit for licenses as third mates 
or third assistant engineers. Cadets are also 
enrolled as midshipmen in the Merchant 
Marine Naval Reserve for which they must 
qualify before being appointed as cadets. 
They receive instruction in naval science as 
well as in all maritime subjects and are 
eligible for appointment as ensigns in the 
Merchant Marine Naval Reserve upon secur- 
ing their licenses as merchant officers, but 
they remain in an inactive Navy status so 
long as they serve on merchant vessels. 

Requirements for appointment to the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
are as follows: Unmarried citizens of the 
United States, native-born or naturalized for 
at least 10 years; between the ages of 18 and 
23 years with overage allowance of 1 year for 
each year of college; at least 12 units from 
accredited high schools; good health and good 
moral character. 

The training ships William Webb, Robert 
Forbes, Felix Riesenberg, and Emery Rice are 
attached to the academy and the Robert 
Waterman, Alfred Haag, and Samuel Samuels 
to the basic school at Pass Christian, Miss. 
A training ship will soon be added to the 
basic school at San Mateo, Calif. 

While in training the cadets are paid $65 
per month by the Government ashore and by 
the ship operators afloat. They are furnished 
with uniforms, textbooks, quarters, sub- 
sistence, and medical, and dental care. While 
in port on merchant vessels, each cadet is 
examined by a cadet training instructor 
and is assigned studies to be carried on at 
sea under the supervision of the ship’s offi- 
cers. Aboard ship cadets are quartered with 
the officers. 2 

Approximately 7.000 cadets of the United 
States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps are ex- 
pected to qualify as merchant marine officers 
in the years 1943 and 1944. They will re- 
lease officers now serving as third mates and 
third assistant engineers for raise in grade to 
higher ranks, 6 months’ sea service being 
required for each raise in grade. 


(B) STATE MARITIME ACADEMIES 


There are five State maritime academies 
under Federal supervision operated with Fed- 
eral aid. They are as follows: California 
Maritime Academy, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Maine Maritime Academy, Castine, Maine; 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy, Hyannis, 
Mass; New York State Maritime Academy, 
Fort. Schuyler,- the Bronx, N. L.; Pennsyl- 
vania Maritime Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The five State maritime academies will grad- 
uate approximately 1,500 officers in the years 
1943 and 1944. 

Requirements for admission to the State 
maritime academies are the same as for the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
except that they may be admitted at the 
minimum age of 17 years and 8 months. 
They receive approximately the same pay and 
allowances as the Federal cadets and their 
course of training covers the same period of 
16 months, but instead of being trained on 
active merchant vessels they take an annual 
training cruise of 3 months on training ships 
provided by the Government. The ships 
presently assigned for these cruises are the 
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American Pilot, Golden State, and Keystone 
State. The State maritime academy cadets 
are also enrolled as midshipmen in the Mer- 
chant Marine Naval Reserve in an inactive 
status, receive training in naval science and 
are eligible for appointment as ensigns in the 
Navy when they secure their licenses as 
third mates or third assistant engineers. 


(C) OFFICER SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 
MARITIME SERVICE 


The United States Maritime Service trains 
officers up from the ranks, and new seamen 
for unlicensed positions in the deck, engine, 
stewards, and radio departments. The officer 
schools are located at Fort Trumbull, New 
London, Conn., and at Alameda, Calif. 
At these schools, deck and engine men 
with at least 14 months’ sea service are 
given a 4 months’ course to qualify them 
to sit for licenses as third mates and third 
assistant engineers. While in training, they 
are rated as chief petty officers, are paid $126 
pe. month end are furnished with uniforms, 
textbooks, quarters, subsistence, medical and 
dental care and the use of recreational fa- 
cilities. These two schools have a present 
capacity of 8,250 graduates per annum. 


(D) ENGINEER OFFICERS FROM APPROVED TECH- 
NICAL COLLEGES AND WITH MACHINIST 
EXPERIENCE 


Students of approved technical colleges 
who have completed a 3 years’ course and 
men with 3 years’ experience in the 
machinist trade as apprentices of which 3 
months must have been spent in the con- 
struction, installation or repair of marine 
engines, are eligible to sit for licenses as 
third assistant engineers after completing 
3 months’ service in the engine room 
of a merchant vessel as an unlicensed engi- 
neer. Such men are eligible for a 1 
month's course at the United States Maritime 
Service training stations at Hoffman Island 
or Sheepshead Bay, New York. They must 
be at least 19 years old. They are enrolled 
in the Maritime Service as chief machinist’s 
mates, and are paid $126. while at the training 
station. Aboard ship standard. wages are 
paid. 

(E) REFRESHER COURSES 


Experienced seamen whose licenses have ex- 
pired and who wish to renew them are eligible 
to take refresher courses at the officers’ schools 
at Fort Trumbull, New London, Conn., and 
Alameda, Calif. While at these schools they 
are rated as chief petty officers and are paid 
$126 per month. 


UNLICENSED SEAMEN [RAINING 


(A) DECK, ENGINE, STEWARDS, HOSPITAL CORPS- 
MEN, AND SHIP’S CLERKS 


The United States Maritime Service main- 
tains four shore training stations for ap- 
prentice seamen at Sheepshead Bay, N. X.; 
Hoffman Island, N. I.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
and Avalon, Calif. The following training 
ships are attached to these stations: Ameri- 
can Seaman, American Sailor, Vema, Joseph 
Conrad, Tusitala, American Seafarer, Ameri- 
can Engineer, and the American Navigator. 
The new Liberty ship, American Mariner, hav- 
ing a capacity of 500 trainees, is expected 
to be placed in service on or about February 
1. These training units can accommodate 
17,000 trainees at one time, so that potentially 
68,000 men, less attrition, can be graduated 
each year. They receive a 3-months’ course 
of training in the deck, engine, and stewards 
departments. At the training station at 
Sheepshesd Bay there are schools for the 
training of hospital corpsmen and ship's 
clerks. While in training apprentice sea- 
men are paid $50 per month and are fur- 
nished with clothing, quarters, subsistence, 
medical and dental care. Engine department 
graduates are eligible for certificates as oilers, 
firemen, and water tenders. Deck men are 
certificated as ordinary seamen and are eli- 
gible to be examined for certificates as able 
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seamen after serving 3 months on a merchant 
vessel. Stewards department graduates are 
certificated as cooks, bakers, or messmen. 
Standard established wages are paid aboard 
ship. 

(1) Ordinary seamen not graduates of the 
apprentice-seaman training courses, with 3- 
months’ service at sea, are eligible for a 3- 
months’ course of training at apprentice sea- 
man training station: to qualify for exami- 
nation for an able seaman’s certificate. 
They will receive pay at the rate of $54 per 
month and will be subject to the same con- 
ditions and instruction as apprentices. 
Upon graduation they will be regularly en- 
rolled in the United States Maritime Service 
in the grade of seaman, first class. 

Ordinary seamen with at least 6 months’ 
actual sea experience are eligible for a course 
of training of 1 month at Hoffman Island, 
N. Y. or Avalon, Calif., whichever is nearer 
to place of enrollment, to qualify them for 
an able seaman’s certificate. Although men 
with 9-months’ sea service are eligible for 
certification as able seamen without train- 
ing, many are hesitant to go up for exami- 
nation without any preliminary preparation. 
We, therefore, offer these men such course of 
instruction as will be proved necessary to 
prepare them for the examination. While 
in training, these trainees are paid $66 per 
month and furnished with clothing, quarters, 
subsistence, medical and dental care. Upon 
graduation they will be regularly enrolled in 
the grade of seaman, first class. 

(B) RADIO OPERATORS 


At Gallups Island, in Boston Harbor, the 
Maritime Service operates an advanced radio 
school which accommodates 1,000 trainees at 
one time. A preliminary radio school is op- 
erated at Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 
where the first 2 months of the 6 months’ 
course is taken. Successful completion of 
this course earns entrance to the school at 
Gällups Island. The course has been re- 
duced from 10 to 6 months and 3,000 radio 
operators can be turned out each year. While 
in training enrollees are paid from $54 to $66, 
depending on previous training, and are fur- 
nished with uniforms, quarters, subsistence, 
medical and dental care, and the use of 
recreational facilities. 


(C) COOKS AND BAKERS 


Cooks and bakers are very essential to the 
welfare of seamen. A specialized school to 
produce them is established at all apprentice 
seaman training stations. While in training 
for 8 months, the enrollees are paid 850 
per month and are furnished with uniforms, 
quarters, subsistence, medical and dental 
care, and recreational facilities. Aboard ship, 
standard established wages are paid. 

On January 1, 1943, there were in training 
at each station the following number of 
trainees: 

Prospective licensed officers: 


Fort Trumbull, New London, 

1 1, 264 
Government Island, Alameda, 

———: — . — 360 

y aein T EA a 3 — 1,624 
U. S. Merchant Marine cadets: 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, 

bs gaged SE Eee RR 1, 006 
Awaiting assignments to ships 18 
Assigned to ships 1, 588 
Cadet Basic School, Pass Chris- 

og eee aes 242 
Awaiting assignment to ships 12 
Assigned to ships 350 
Cadet Basic School, San Mateo, 

OS Et Ce Cees ee 339 
Awaiting assignment to ships... 8 
Assigned to ships a 941 

M 8 4,484 


State maritime academy cadets: 
California Maritime Academy 75 


Maine Maritime Academy 189 
Massachusetts Maritime Acad- 
WOT sr csc ces eres enemies Sed ond 200 
New — State Maritime Acad- 
errr: T See tt CERR 309 
8 Maritime Academy- 93 
„ ee EES. 866 
Radiomen: Gallups Island, Boston... 1,084 
Apprentice seamen: 
Hoffman Island 1, 204 
St. Petersburg 895 
American Seaman.......--.---- 221 
American Pilot aye ay 
Santa Catalina a 754 
American Sailor_...........--. s 251 
American Seaſurer 20 
American Navigator 383 
American Engineer 225 
Sheepshead Bay 9,990 
FF 13, 424 
Grand total in training. . 21, 482 


1284 State maritime academy cadets are 
on training cruise on the American Pilot. 

*The American Seafarer was beached in a 
gale in the Cape Cod Canal. She has now 
been floated and is back in service. 

Applications for enrollment can be made at 
United States Maritime Service Enrolling 
Offices in principal cities or to the United 
States Maritime Service, Division of Training, 
War Shipping Administration, National The- 
ater Building, Washington, D. C. Applica- 
tions for appointment as cadets should be 
directed to the Supervisor of Merchant Marine 
Cadet Training, War Shipping Administra- 
tion, Division of Training, National Theater 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

While it will be necessary to drive full 
speed ahead, the War Shipping Administra- 
tion feels that it has the training problem 
in hand and that men will be made available 
to man the new ships. 

If this report does not contain all of the 
information that you wish, I should be gua 
to supplement it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tram KNICHT, 
Director, Division of Training. 


The Bureau of Narcotics—The Country 
Has Reason to Appreciate the Out- 
standing Work of Hon. H. J. Anslinger 
and His Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
the statement I am going to submit has 
to do with the activities of the Bureau of 
Narcotics of the Treasury Department, 
still I feel I am justified in saying a few 
words relative to Hon. H. J. Anslinger, 
the head of that Bureau. His accom- 
plishments in enforcing our laws are, in 
my, opinion, secondary to his vision. 
Realizing several years ago what might 
happen, Mr. Anslinger brought to this 
country narcotics for medical purposes 
that will last over a period of years. The 
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medical profession, more than anyone 
else, realizes the value of his foresight. 
Little do you hear of his organization, 
but, while I commend him for his en- 
forcement activities, I say he deserves 
a medal of honor for his advanced 
thought that resulted in the medical pro- 
fession having a supply of narcotics that 
are so necessary in treating the sick, not 
only those in the armed forces but our 
civilian population. 
The statement follows: 


Treasury officials vevealed today how un- 
dercover officers kept a dangerous rendezvous 
with international opium smugglers deep 
in the mountains of Mexico, and with the 
help of Mexican officials, plugged one of the 
major sources of illicit dope traffic in the 
United States. 

Details of the story-book investigation, 
which has just culminated in a series of con- 
victions in Federal court, are contained in 
a report to Secretary Morgenthau by Elmer 
L. Irey, chief coordinator of the Treasury's 
enforcement agencies. The review covered 
1942 activities of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
the drug-control work of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, 

Mrs, Ignacia Jasso Gonzales, widely known 
on the border as La Nacha, alleged by the 
officers to have been for years the largest 
distributor of illicit drugs on the Mexican 
frontier, and 13 others were indicted at El 
Paso as a result of the investigation con- 
ducted jointly by the two agencies. 

Several principals already have been given 
stiff sentences, but La Nacha has not been 
brought to trial as she faces charges in 
Mexico. Treasury officers say this woman 
was the brains of a gang making deliveries 
to customers as far removed as New York, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. 

United States officials termed cooperation 
of Mexican officers in this case particularly 
significant since gangster elements had at- 
tempted to organize traffic from the poppy 
fields of interior Mexico to replace illegal 
sources dried up by the war. Customs and 
Narcotics officers, with the aid of Mexican 
officials, effected several other major prose- 
cutions in 1942 involving border narcotics 
smuggling. 

One of these cases involved eight New York 
hoodlums, said by officers to have been re- 
cruited from remnants of the old “Dutch” 
Schultz and “Lucky” Luciano gangs. They 
were convicted in New York of conspiracy 
charges and in Arizona on smuggling counts. 
A similar case developed in California, involy- 
ing charges against 10 persons. 

There was a continued trickle of marihuana 
into the United States from Mexico, too, but 
most of these seizures were small. However, 
several trouble spots of what appeared to be 
organized addiction to the weed appeared, and 
resulted in prosecutions on both coasts. 

Both H. J. Anslinger, Commissioner of Nar- 
cotics, anc W. R. Johnson, Commissioner of 
Customs, reported continued scarcity of il- 
licit narcotic drugs with prices beyond the 
reach of many addicts. 

Breaking of the La Nacha gang was consid- 
ered a major enforcement accomplishment 
by the two services. How the Juarez woman 
acquired her colorful nickname is a matter 
of dispute. Border agents say La Nacha can 
be interpreted as Spanish slarg for “pug 
nose,” but another school of thought believes 
the term a corruption of Ignacia, her given 
name. 

The characters in La Nacha's entourage 
might have been taken from Alice in Wonder- 
land. The case reports of investigating offi- 
cers list the conspirators by such titles as 
“The Lawyer,” and “The Chemist,” and The 
Interpreter,” and “The Chauffeur,” and The 
Old Man,” and “The Old Woman.” 
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The undercover agents were taken on a 
trip into the mountains of Guadalajara, 
where “La Nacha” introduced them to “The 
Chemist” and The Lawyer,” the processors of 
the flowers growing in the isolated mountain 
country. 

“The Lawyer,” Alberto Torres Ybarra, and 
“The Chemist,” Luis Manuel Vazquez, were 
arrested subsequently by customs and nar- 
cotics agents near San Antonio, Tex. A 
secret compartment in the gas tank of their 
automobile yielded 55 ounces of morphine, 
for which they admitted they had hoped to 
realize $8,000. They promptly pleaded guilty 
in Federal court, and were sentenced each to 
5 years in prison and fines of $5,000. 

More arrests were made in El Paso of alleged 
runners for La Nacha and total seizures 
reached 125 ounces of smoking opium and 
78 ounces of morphine. 

Narcotics Bureau officers carried out an- 
other offensive during the year against one 
of the most persistent centers of internal 
distribution, a segment of the Kansas City 
underworld. Successful prosecutions of im- 
portant members of this gang were effected 
in 1939 and 1940. The syndicate was revived, 
however, and 12 additional indictments were 
obtained in 1942, among those accused being 
Carl Carramusa, alleged director of the illicit 
business, Nicolo Impastato, Joseph De Luca, 
and Charles Benjamin, of Kansas City, and 
Paul and Joseph Antinori, of Tampa, 

High spot of this investigation was the 
solving of a secret wall panel in the basement 
of a Kansas City house, which netted a large 
quantity of heroin. 
~ ‘Narcotics officers, after a 2-year investiga- 
tion, found on a cluster of little cabin- 
studded farms in the green hills of North 
Carolina the source of much of the demoral- 
izing marihuana peddled in the Harlem dis- 
trict of New York. 

The conspiracy involved the most exten- 
sive illegal, commercial marihuana enter- 
prise so far discovered in the Eastern United 
States. 

The Bureau of Narcotics won a major 
court victory in its efforts to prevent dis- 
sipation of medicinal narcotic drugs through 
unscrupulous practitioners. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals upheld the 
conviction of the Direct Sales Co., Inc., of 
Buffalo, which sold drugs directly to a phy- 
sician engaged in illegally dispensing them 
to addicts. 

Phillip Chatard, alias Phillip Chadwick, 
gunman and desperado, who forfeited bond 
and disappeared while his conviction on 
narcotics charges as being appealed, was 
captured by narcotics officers in Tacoma, 
Wash., after a series of spectacular drug com- 
pany rotberies, and committed to a Federal 
penitentiary. ` 

The major seizure by customs officers dur- 
ing the year was a lot of 27 pounds of Mexi- 
can smoking opium taken from a bus pas- 
senger at Yuma, Ariz. Destination was re- 
ported to be a Chinese in San Francisco. 
The Bureau reports that curtailment of ship- 
ping from the Far East has practically dried 
up traffic in the familiar 5-tael and 1-tael 
factory-made tins of opium, but that there 
have been cccasional seizures of smoking 
opium in soft-metal tubes packaged in Singa- 
pore and distributed to oriental opium mo- 
nopolies. However, aside from the Mexican 
types, most seizures now are of raw opium 
in the form of small sticks apparently origi- 
nating in Persia. 

Numerous lots have been taken from ships 
arriving at our ports, the largest shipment 
being a total of more than 51 pounds taken 
from an American vessel in extended searches 
at Hoboken, and 167 ounces taken from 
Chinese crew members of a Dutch vessel at 
New York. 

An interesting angle in these cases was 
that the sticks had outer wrappers upon 
which were imprinted Arabic characters 
which proved to be Persian versions of certain 
verses from the Bible book of Luke. Agents 


have been unable to develop any particular 
significance to these quotations, which were 
in addition to the usual labels of the Iranian 
Government opium monopoly. 

Combined seizures by Customs and Nar- 
cotics Bureaus during the year were 5,158 
ounces of opium, morphine, heroin, and sim- 
ilar narcotics, against 4,962 ounces in 1941. 
Marihuana seizures fell off sharply to 12,830 
ounces, against 22,376 ounces in 1941. 

The Bureau of Narcotics reported 2,635 ar- 
rests under narcotics laws and the Marihuana 
Tax Act, against 2,824 in 1941. Narcotics 
arrests increased slightly and marihuana ar- 
rests were somewhat fewer. 


Victory Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, article 1, 
section 8, provides that: 

The Congress shall have power to raise and 
support armies. * * * To provide and 
maintain a Navy. To make rules for the 
government and regulation for the land and 
naval forces. 


However, the President, under the 
Constitution is the Commander in Chief 
of our armed forces and he is in com- 
plete charge of all activities of our armed 
forces. 

The Seventy-eighth Congress will 
guide our Nation in the next 2 years 
through war, victory, and possibly the 
peace. It will face the greatest privi- 
lege any representative body has ever 
had in the history of the world. Our 
big job is to win this war just as soon as 
possible and bring peace to a weary 
world. In order to accomplish this task 
it is the duty of the victory Congress to 
take immediate action on the vital prob- 
lems that confront our armed forces and 
the American people. 

The following proposals should be on 
the “must” list: 

First. Military officers who have made 
a life study in the art of war must be in 
complete control of the military opera- 
tions. We must not permit interference 
from inexperienced bureaucrats or po- 
litically appointed military men. 

Second. The original concept of the 
lend-lease proposal was to loan our allies 
war materials, but this method was later 
changed to a lend-lease-give-away pol- 
icy. If the donation concept or policy is 
to be adopted, our people should be so 
notified, because they are the ones who 
must pay the bill. It is our duty to in- 
sist on retaining title to planes, ships, 
and war materials loaned to our allies. 

Third. If a “food Dunkerque” is to be 
avoided, due to the failure of the bureau- 
crats in the Department of Agriculture, 
then it is the duty of Congress to see to 
it that the American farmers are now 
given the tools and labor to produce the 
food for our armed forces, civilians, and 
allies. 

Fourth. An unbalanced manpower be- 
tween our armed forces, industrial work- 
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ers, and producers of food will prolong 
the war, greatly increase the loss of men 
on the battle fronts, and will probably 
lose the peace. 

Fifth. In the post-war period, airports 
will be as vital as seaports were before 
the war. Throughout history, seaports 
have been open primarily because coun- 
tries desired commerce. These seaports 
were difficult to control because it took 
a gigantic fleet to police them. It will 
be much easier to control airports after 
this war. We must have title to enough 
American-built air bases on foreign soil 
to insure us equal air strength with any 
other nation. This is the least we can 
ask of our allies. 

Sixth. Today America ‘s engaged in a 
global war. On this military global basis 
we must prevent our troops from being 
caught in pockets without adequate 
equipment and food. Congress must in- 
sist that merchant ships, undersea, sur- 
face, and air craft, field equipment, and 
food be produced and delivered ‘to fight- 
ing fronts wherever our men may be en- 
gaged. 

Seventh. Give the American people 
the facts. They can take it, regardless 
of whether it is good or bad. At no time 
will they seek information that will give 
aid to the enemy. 

Eighth. We must maintain our free- 
dom and reject the doctrine of domestic 
dictatorship in order to accomplish our 
task. Dictatorship and regimentation 
would be our greatest obstacles to vic- 
tory. With free management and free 
labor each doing its part and cooperat- 
ing with the Government, we can out- 
produce any nation or group of nations 
in which labor is enslaved and manage- 
ment shackled. 

Ninth. We must establish a post-war 
commission made up of representatives 
from the Executive, Senate, House, agri- 
culture, labor, business, church, and vet- 
erans, in order to maintain or increase 
production and income, which will in- 
sure full employment after the war. 
When the end of the war comes, it will 
probably come suddenly. We must be 
better prepared for peace than we were 
for war. 

In this—the most critical period in our 
history—there is serious work to do—for 
all of us. It does seem to me important 
for this Congress to make a record, so 
that future generations may know that 
Congress did its part to save America. 

Lest we forget the words of Abraham 
Lincoln, when he said: 

If we do not make common cause to save 
the good old ship of the Union on this voyage, 


nobody will have a chance to pilot her on 
another voyage. 


Tires for Farm Tractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following letter, suggesting 
improvements in the rationing of tires 
for farm tractors, from the Allen County, 
Ind., rationing board to the Honorable 
Prentiss Brown, Price Administrator: 


Fort WAYNE, IND., February 4, 1943. 
Hon. PRENTISS Brown, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This letter is from the tire ra- 
tloning board of Allen County, Ind. 

The purpose is to urge a change of the 
rules in regard to rubber tires for farm 
tractors. 

Two members of the board have served 
since its inception; a third, since February 
1942; and the others have had about 6 
months’ experience. 

During its life the board has had several 
applications from farmers desiring to change 
their tractor tires from steel to rubber, which 
we felt should have been granted in order 
to increase the production of food. How- 
ever, under the instructions in force from 
the start, this has been Impossible. 

The board members do not see how it 
would be possible to formulate rules that 
would cover all parts of the country without 
leaving a good deal to the discretion of local 
boards. If this is the case, we realize that 
we board members should be faced with the 
problem of granting a very few, out of a con- 
siderable number of applications, ahd con- 
Sequently being faced with charges of fa- 
voritism, but we believe that most boards, 
if not all, will be willing to undergo that. 

There seems to be no question but that 
this country will need all the food that 1943 
can produce. And we imagine you are fa- 
miliar with the fact that labor available for 
farms has been terribly reduced by both the 
draft and the tempting of men away from 
the farms by the high wages and short hours 
in industry. The local papers are full of 
advertisements of farm auctions, and have 
been for several months. The women of the 
farms remaining are doing much of the out- 
side work, but there is a limit to that, too. 
We know of one man owning a large farm 
just over the line in Ohio who recently sold 
86 milk cows to be slaughtered because he 
simply couldn’t keep help enough to look 
after them. 

This part of the country had unusually 
good weather last year, and extraordinary 
crops of almost everything, but a distressful 
proportion of these crops was not gathered 
owing to labor shortage. It isn’t at all likely 
that we shall have so good a year again, and 
besides that, many crops that were hdpefully 
planted last year, won't be put in again un- 
less farmers see some chance of harvesting 
them. 

The shortage of rubber you know better 
than we do, but it seems to be the case that 
there is a large quantity of tractor tires left 
on manufacturers’ hands when the produc- 
tion of farm implements was curtailed. If 
this is really true, the question arises whether 
these tires would be more useful to the coun- 
try as a whole by being used “as is” on cer- 
tain selected farm tractors, or, as we suppose 
would be the alternative, by being reworked 
into reclaimed rubber and used in some other 
form. 

We cannot give you any statistics for the 
country as a whole, or even for Indiana, and, 
anyway, conditions vary so much in different 
sections that we could not possibly help on 
that. But we can gire you something about 
Allen County which may be helpful. 

As you doubtless know, Allen County, and 
this part of the State generally, are much 
like the lower three or four tiers of counties 
of Michigan—general farming, most farms 
from 80 to 160 acres, owned and operated by 
the families iiving thereon. In the past year 


or so there has been considerable doubling 
up, that is, one man operating two or three 
farms, due to owners or sons or hired hands 
being drafted or tempted away to work in 
industry by the high wages. 

The area of the county is about 432,000 
acres, of which about 388,000 are in farms— 
about 3,700 farms. 

Population of Fort Wayne, which has many 
busy industries, is about 125,000. 

Population on farms and the dozen or so 
villages is about 35,000. Of these many work 
in Fort Wayne. 

Farm tractors (tax returns March 1942), 
1,963. 

Of these probably somewhere near 59 per- 
cent are now on rubber, and probably most 
of those on steel would like to change. Not 
quite all, as many would not want to pay out 
the about $200, and also there are some soils 
on which steel wheels are actualiy better than 
rubber. Likely, too, many owners of older 
machines would plan to make the old ones 
do until such time as they could get a new 
tractor. 

To sum up, our thought is that there are 
probably from 30 to 50 farm tractors in Allen 
County that should be changed over. 

We should include in this group: 

First, a farmer who is working two or more 
farms, where it would be necessary for him 
to go over a hard-top road to get from one 
to another farm. ° 

Second, an operator of a custom rig— 
thresher, corn picker, or combine. 

Third, a farmer whose place is largely muck 
or sandy soil. 

There is a point that will doubtless occur 
to you, and that is, “why not more extensive 
use of those tractors now mounted on rub- 
ber?” Two things stand in the way: one, 
that the owner is likely to need the machine 
at much the same time as the would-be bor- 
rower; the other, that he is naturally re- 
luctant to lend or rent a machine that cost 
him $1,000 or $1,200, that is indispensable 
in his own work, and that is practically im- 
possible to replace now at any price—unless 
he is very sure of the skill and carefulness 
of the man who desires to use it. 

If anything is done about this it must be 
soon to be of use. Spring plowing will be 
starting in 80 days, and a farmer will not 
plant without reasonable hope of reaping. 

Yours very truly, 
F. E. HOFFMAN, 
R. J. THIEME, 
R. N. SNIDER, 
Chairmen, Allen County Rationing Board. 


Dies Committee Should Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker and fel- 
low Members of the House of Represent- 
atives, today there wi'l be a division in 
the House of Representatives on the sub- 


ject of the extension of the Special 


Committee on Un-American Activities, 
commonly known as the Dies committee. 

The reason it is known as the Dies 
committee is because of the publicity and 
propaganda which has been spread over 
our fair land on behalf of the chairman 
of this committee, the gentleman from 
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Texas, Mr. Martin Dies. The fact that 
the American people do not know who 
the members of this committee are is 
proof in itself that the function of this 
committee has been diverted chiefly for 
the advertising of its chairman. 

I shall vote against the extension of 
the Dies committee when the roll is 
called, for the following reasons: 

First, it has prostituted every decent 
law of evidence and procedure in its in- 
vestigative actions and has usurved the 
functions of investigation, trial, condem- 
nation, and punishment, which is con- 
trary to the American principles of civil 
liberties, toward the accused. 

Second, by publishing long lists of sus- 
pected individuals and with its unwar- 
ranted, unproven attacks on the charac- 
ters of these individuals, it has caused 
many law-abiding, patriotic American 
citizens to suffer the penalty of character 
assassination. 

Third, although we are at war with 
the Nazi and Fascist governments of 
the world the Dies committee has ut- 
terly failed to warn the American people 
of this particular danger and it has also 
failed to investigate Nazi and Fascist in- 
dividuals and organizations which con- 
stitute the prime danger against the 
democratic peace-loving peoples of the 
world. 

Fourth, the procedure which this com- 
mittee has followed in a time when 
national unity of effort is imperative has 
been an aid and comfort to the domestic 
Fascists of America even as it has been 
to the Nazi government abroad, as shown 


‘by their constant reiteration of the Dies 


committee statements on propaganda 
outlets of the Axis nations. 

Fifth, I shall vote against the exten- 
sion of this committee because I admire 
and respect the ideals and courage of the 
one dissenting member of the Dies com- 
mittee, Congressman JERRY VoorHIS, of 
California, whose recent minority report 
is an indictment against the integrity 
and sincerity of the committee. 

At this time I want to pay tribute to 
the 4 years of sacrifice and hard work 
which the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Vooruts] has given in his unselfish 
attempt to secure fair and impartial 
treatment toward those accused before 
the Dies committee. To those unin- 
formed individuals who have attacked 
him because of his membership on the 
committee, I wish to enter into the 
Recor the fact that he would have long 
ago resigned had it not been for the in- 
sistence of many of his friends. We felt 
that he could render the American peo- 
ple a great service by remaining on the 
committee in order that the committee 
should have some restraining influence 
in its unfair and intimidating tactics, 
reports, and statements, 

In conclusion, may I say that we who 
love the democratic way of life and would 
die to preserve the civil liberties of the 
individual, upon which this Nation is 
founded, should be more alert now than 
ever before to guard against those forces 
within our midst who, under the guise of 
Americanism, are following the Axis 
propaganda line of “divide and conquer.” 
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Report of Accomplishments of the Intelli- 
gence Division of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
4 or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement from the Treasury Depart- 
ment relative to the activities of the Divi- 
sion of Intelligence of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. Here is one Government 
agency that is not only self-sustaining 
but brings to the Treasury many, many 
millions of dollars in excess of its appro- 
priations. It is to organizations of this 
character we should give additional per- 
sonnel, because for every dollar we ap- 
propriate we will collect hundreds from 
those who seek to defraud the Govern- 
ment. 

The statement follows: 


Intelligence agents of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, pressing the fight against 
evaders of the tax laws in the light of war- 
time needs for revenue, developed additional 
assessments and penalties in excess of 861. 
000,000 during 1942. The promised recovery 
to the Treasury nearly doubles similar 1941 
assessments, 

Prominent business and professional men, 
as well as racketeers, were included in the 
116 individuals indicted for income tax eva- 
sion in new cases, while 120 persons were 
convicted during the period. 

During the year, agents of the Alcohol Tax 
Unit, another enforcement division of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, smashed several 
gangs of liquor tax law evaders that had 
criminal records running back to prohibition 
days. 

Elmer L. Irey, Chief Coordinator of En- 
forcement, detailed the activities of the two 
units in one of a series of reports to Secre- 
tary Morgenthau covering 1942 calendar year 
work of the agencies under his direction. 
Other members of the Treasury investigative 
family are the Bureau of Customs, the Bureau 
of Narcotics, the Foreign Funds Control Di- 
vision, and the United States Secret Service. 

Stewart Berkshire, head of the Alcohol Tax 
Unit, reported an over-all improvement in 
the bootleg liquor situation parallel with 
prosecutions involving large groups of con- 
spirators. Continued intense enforcement 
efforts, wartime sugar, gasoline and tire ra- 
tioning, and improved employment oppor- 
tunities were factor: making for a falling off 
of illicit distilling operations. At the same 
time, extraordinary expansion of industrial 
alcohol production made it n to util- 
ize additional personnel for the supervision 
of output for war purposes. 

The number of illicit stills seized during 
1942 dropped rearly 35 percent, and the num- 
ber of arrests 41 percent. Nevertheless some 
14,000 persons were recommended for prose- 
cution. 

The volume of mash seized at illicit dis- 
tilleries, one of the best measures of the 
production of non-tax-paid liquor, dropped 
58 percent. The reduction in illicit dis- 
tillery operations was achieved in the face of 
sharply higher taxes on distilled spirits, a 
factor which under some conditions might 
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be expected to prove an incentive to efforts 
at evasion. 

Instead, bootlegging operations were re- 
ported at the lowest level since repeal of 
national prohibition. 

W. H. Woolf, Acting Chief of the Intelli- 
gence Unit, reported continued high ratio of 
convictions from cases prepared for prosecu- 
tion. Of 125 persons going to trial in income 
tax cases during 1942, 120 were convicted. 
Fines totaling $175,000 were assessed by the 
courts in addition to prison sentences handed 
out. Evidence gathered by the special agents 
brought 48 other individuals to trial on mis- 
cellaneous charges, and 39 were convicted. 

Conviction of Herbert Glassman and Ed- 
ward C. Ostrow, who controlled corporations 
operating taxicabs in Washington, D. C., and 
in Baltimore, culminated one of the impor- 
tant investigations during the year. These 
defendants also were engaged in selling cas- 
ualty insurance, dealing in automobiles, and 
in automobile financing. With the assistance 
of their accountant, Joseph I. Zucker, the two 
diverted corporate funds so as to enable them 
to understate their income over a period of 
years. 

Glassman was sentenced to 5 years in prison 
and fined $10,000. Ostrow drew 3 years and 
$10,000; and Zucker 3 years and $5,000. 

W. L. Nix, former Texas oll operator, was 
sentenced to 2 years in prison after having 
been a fugitive for 5 years. He pleaded guilty 
in 1937 to charges of gasoline-tax evasion 
and disappeared after receiving a suspended 
prison term and a $10,000 fine. 

As an aftermath to prosecutions instituted 
in 1941 against Joseph M. Schenck, motion- 
picture executive, Schenck pleaded guilty in 
1942 to a charge of perjury and was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for a year and a 
day. His income-tax evasion conviction in 
1941 attracted Nation-wide publicity. 

Evidence gathered by intelligence agents 
resulted in proceedings against numerous in- 
dividuals on such charges as evasion of mo- 
tor-vehicle use tax, reuse of used or washed 
documentary stamps, possession of unregis- 
tered firearms, and evasion of social security 
and tobacco taxes. 

Agents of the Alcohol Tax Unit ran across 
the trail of an old customer during the year, 
Irving Wexler, alias Waxey Gordon. Gor- 
don, notorious prohibition era racketeer, and 
a confederate were sentenced on charges of 
conspiracy to violate sugar-rationing regula- 
tions on evidence turned over to the Office 
of Price Administration by the Alcohol Tax 
Unit agents. 

Gordon and his associates were charged 
with setting up a soft-drink company front 
for prospective black-market operations in 
sugar involving 500,000 pounds. 

The agents cmashed an Alabama hill coun- 
try moonshine ring that had plagued the 
Government since national prohibition days. 
Thirty-six persons were convicted in Federal 
court at Birmingham, with sentences totaling 
42 years of imprisonment to be served, 6 years’ 
imprisonment suspended, and 97 years pro- 
bation. This group, mostly related by blood 
or by marriage, resided in a remote section of 
Shelby County, Ala. After months of inten- 
sive undercover work, agents closed in and in 
4 days destroyed stills with total cubic capac- 
ity of 20,300 gallons a day. 

Sentencing of 10 more defendants in a no- 
torious New York conspiracy brought total 
convictions in the case to 98 persons. The 
trials involved Marco LiMandri and associ- 
ates, and was an outgrowth of what is known 
as the Stahl-Pellegrino conspiracy, in which 
74 persons were convicted. The defendants 
in the two series of cases drew total prison 
terms of 46 years. Evidence in the LiMandri 
case disclosed that more than a thousand 
100-pound bags of sugar were furnished 
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weekly to illicit distillers in the years 1939-40 
when the operations flourished. 

George W. Burk, sheriff of Talladega 
County, Ala., and 8 others were convicted in 
Federal court at Anniston, Ala., in a Case 
involving interstate moonshine whisky op- 
erations. Burk was sentenced to 4 years’ 
imprisonment, 2 of ‘his deputies to 3 years 
each, and former Sheriff Sam Burns to 2 
years. The syndicate operated 16 unregis- 
tered distilleries, and produced 20,000 gallons 
of high-proof whisky. The sheriff was 
charged with receiving “protection” money 
from the still operators. 

Another interstate illicit alcohol combine 
operating in the States of Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin, was 
broken with conviction of Emil Ricchio and 
16 others. Sentences totaling 23 years were 
imposed, 

Forty-five persons were convicted in the 
southern district of New York on charges 
of conspiracy to defraud the United States 
of liquor taxes. This was known as the 
Allessio-Livolsi-Pezzulo syndicate, which 
made arrangements with various still own- 
ers to purchase output of finished alcohol, 


“Time To Inquire” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, within the last few days every 
Member of the House of Representatives 
has been presented with a copy of what 
I consider one of the most important 
books which has been given to the pub- 
lic in a long time. I refer to Time To 
Inquire by Samuel Crowther, the noted 
economist and writer. I have had in my 
possession for some time a copy of this 
book and have read the same with more 
interest and appreciation than I can 
express. I think every loyal, thoughtful 
citizen should read this book. Certainly 
Members of the House and Senate whose 
responsibility it is to safely guide the 
ship of state through the turbulent and 
dangerous waters ahead should not fail 
to carefully read this volume. 

Mr. Crowther is thoroughly alive to the 
growing, increasing dangers before us. 
He deals with causes and effects. In his 
own inimitable way, he clarifies the prob- 
lems which now greatly concern all 
thoughtful citizens interested in the pres- 
‘ent and future welfare of this country. 

The other day a review of this book 
was published in the Timely War Topics 
section of the Review of World Affairs— 
Memorandum of Information, written 
and published by Genneth DeCourcy 
with the help of an advisory committee 
under the chairmanship of Lord Philli- 
more. The material is cabled in full 
each month to J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., of 
Canada, who publish the Review for the 
United States, the South American re- 
publics, Canada, and Newfoundland. 
Timely War Topics is a special monthly 
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book service, consisting of a commentary 
on currently important books dealing 
with the international scene and with the 
war. Only books that seem to be au- 
thoritative and topical are mentioned. 
Coming as it does from across the At- 
lantic, this review of Time to Inquire 
is of more than ordinary interest. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Speaker, I offer it for the 
Record at this time and suggest that the 
Members of the House lose no time in 
reading this most valuable book. I 
doubt whether many of us can have a 
clear picture of our present situation 
without doing so. It follows: 

TIMELY WAR TOPICS 

It is refreshing to meet an honest, sturdy 
thinker, who is not afraid to give his opinions 
in forthright fashion, without wrapping them 
up in the amazing verbiage that so often 
disguises what the writer really wants to say. 
It is also important, we think, to listen to 
men who have something practical to propose 
about post-war reconstruction. 

Samuel Crowther is famous for his writings 
on business subjects. He has nearly two 
dozen books to his credit, including several 
written in collaboration with Henry Ford. 
We do not like to label people, since this is 
one of the foolish obsessions of our age (and 
argues that we are suffering from compart- 
mentalizing our knowledge, and not seeing 
things wholly), but Mr. Crowther could be 
called a rugged individualist with a great deal 
of common sense. 

In Time to Inquire he has some very per- 
tinent things to say about present trends in 
relation to what he politicians are pleased to 
call “the common man and his freedom.” 
Mr. Crowther points out what is, in fact, 
quite true—that the common man has been 
steadily stripped of his dignity and of oppor- 
tunity since the beginning of this century, 
and that his freecom is more endangered to- 
day from ‘social reformers seeking full em- 
ployment” than at any time since the Indus- 
trial Age. 

It is a controversial book, but one well 
worth reading, we think. The author dis- 
agrees both with President Roosevelt’s Look- 
ing Forward and with Burnham's The Man- 
agerial Revolution. He represents certainly 
what is, to our way of thinking, a much more 
typical American point of view than that 
given in the two books named above. He is 
an unequivocal advocate of free enterprise, 
and holds—again rightly, we think—that 


everyone cannot be wrong at once, and mis- 


takes hold their own cures. 

As an economist, he is forthright and 
courageous. We have made ourselves think 
we are rich and, therefore, powerful,” he 
says, “by counting dollars instead of the 
things which the dollars represent.” And 
more forcibly, “Rationing, with all its con- 
sequent regimentation, is a political device 
for keeping the money ball in the air.” 

He sees through a great deal of the 
“planned economy” mania, which threatens, 
as he points out, to wipe out the few re- 
maining freedoms left to the average man. 
“We are in the grip of a welfare workerism 
conceived on noble principles and imple- 
mented by vast delusions of grandeur.” He 
cuts through to the root of the old laissez- 
faire business system of the past, for he is 
neither a liberal nor a conservative in money 
matters. There is no way to explain a mod- 
ern accounting system in simple Janguage, 
because it is a mathematical abstraction al- 
most wholly divorced from reality.” 

We have given sufficient indication to our 
readers to enable them to form an opinion of 
what kind of a book Time to Inquire is. We 


recommend it as a wholesome antidote to a | 


lot of woolly thinking on social and economic 
reform. 


The Secret Service—Chief Frank J. Wil- 
son Has Made a Record Never Before 
Equaled in the History of This Organi- 
zation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, limited 
in its authority by law, no Government 
agency can show a record that will ex- 
ceed that of the United States Secret 
Service during the last fiscal year. What 
really appeals to me and should appeal 
to all is that this was brought about not 
by a political appointee but by a career 
man. Hon. Frank J. Wilson, the head 
of the Secret Service, was selected for 
this position because of his past achieve- 
ments. He handled the Capone case in 
Chicago and later entered the Lindbergh 
kidnaping case at the request of the 
President. It was Elmer L. Irey, Chief 
of the Enforcement Division of the Treas- 
ury Department, and Frank J. Wilson 
who insisted that if they intended to pay 
ransom the numbers of the bills should 
be recorded and above all the money 
should be paid in gold certificates. As 
a result of their insistence the gold cer- 
tificates were used and when Haupt- 
mann paid the gold certificate for gas- 
oline he was traced and arrested. Mr. 
Wilson came to his present position by 
reason of his ability previously shown by 
his work with the Treasury Department. 
As I say, his activities are limited but 
what he has to do he does well. The fol- 
lowing statement I am sure will be inter- 
esting. It follows: 

The United States Secret Service, riding 
the crest of the most successful campaign 
against counterfeiting in its history, has 
turned its big guns against the forger of 
Government checks in a drive designed to 
protect, particularly, men in the armed serv- 
ices and_their dependents. 

Using the same “crime prevention through 
education” technique which has cut losses of 
victims of bogus currency 93 percent in 5 
years, the Service now is out to make theft 
and forgery of Government checks as un- 
healthy as counterfeiting. 

With millions of Army and Navy allotment 
and allowance checks being mailed to de- 
pendents of men in the military forces, Chief 
Frank Wilson is determined that there shall 
be scant opportunity for criminals who seek 
to victimize families receiving allowances and 
allotments. 

Elmer L. Irey, coordinator of Treasury law 
enforcement activities, summarized the work 
of the Secret Service in one of a series of 
reports to Secretary Morgenthau on 1942 ac- 
tivities of his agencies. 

He reported that victims of counterfeit 
bills lost 59 percent less money in 1942 than 
they did in 1941, and that victims of bogus 
coins lost 39 percent less. Losses from 


phony bills dropped to $29,000 and from 


bogus coins to $23,000. Prior to institution, 
in 1937, of the know-your-money campaign 
bogus money losses exceeded $800,000 yearly. 


The arrests for making or passing counter- | 
feit bills-and coins during 1942 represented | 
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a decline of 59 percent from the previous 
year. 

The Treasury campaign to protect recipi- 
ents and handlers of Government checks 
takes two lines. 

First, those entitled to the checks are 
urged to take precautions against their mail 
being pilfered, or their checks otherwise get- 
ting into unscrupulous hands. 

Second, merchants, bankers, and other 
handlers are being urged to demand positive 
identification of every person presenting a 
check for cashing. The “know your en- 
dorsers” theme is being hammered home by 
widespread publicity, through posters, maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio, and motion pic- 
tures. Army and Navy publications have 
cooperated wholeheartedly in carrying the 
precautionary program to military personnel 
and their dependents, 

One unusual incident in the 1942 war 
against forgers saw the establishment of a 
legal precedent for imposing criminal penal- 
ties for careless acceptance of a forged check, 
as well as for actually passing the document. 

Judge G. L. Schram of the Juvenile Court 
of Allegheny County, Pa., placed a Pittsburgh 
merchant on probation for 6 months for con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a minor. A 
boy had negotiated two forged Government 
checks in the merchant's establishment be- 
cause the merchant was careless and did not 
require proper identification. Judge Schram 
warned the dealer that loss of American boys 
through imprisonment was far worse than 
the loss of a few dollars by the merchants. 

Since the Secret Service educational pro- 
gram was inaugurated in 1937, there has been 
a 60-percent reduction in the number of 
juveniles arrested for violating the related 
statutes, although there has been a steady 
increase during that period in total law vio- 
lations by juveniles. 

One of the most notorious counterfeiters 
convicted in 1942 now is a fugitive from 
justice. Nick Medich, sentenced in North 
Dakota in December to serve 14 years im- 
prisonment, escaped from a deputy United 
States marshal. Medich was given a long 
prison term in 1933 for counterfeiting. He 
was released in 1940, finally returned to 
counterfeiting, and was captured again short- 
ly after his new product reached circulation. 

On the other hand another veteran coin 
counterfeiter, long a fugitive, is behind bars, 
Alexander Kerr, alias Edward Wellman, who 
found relaxation from his counterfeiting 
labors in fancy skating, wrote his own ticket 
on the ice he loved. A figure eight on the 
links at Flushing Meadows, New York, ended 
figuratively with a glide into the arms of 
waiting agents, and, it later turned out, was 
prophetic of the 8-year sentence he received. 

Kerr jumped his bond while awaiting trial. 
Knowing his weakness for gambling on 
horses, agents watched the tracks, and picked 
him up again at the mutuel windows at 
Hialeah, Fla. The coiner promptly worked 
his way out of Coral Gables jail with a key 
fashioned from a stolen spoon. The thorough 
Secret Service agents had learned of Kerr's 
ice skating accomplishments as well as his 
love of the horses, and circulated his pic- 
ture to employees at various rinks. The ice 
at Flushing Meadows proved exceedingly thin 
for the fugitive when he at last donned his 
skates. 

The Secret Service, cooperating with Mexi- 
can authorities, helped to foil a plot to flood 
that Republic with counterfeit money with 
the arrest of Luis Eduardo DeShelley. De- 
Shelley, who has served more than 20 years 
in United States prisons for counterfeiting, 
was operating a plant in Mexico City for the 
manufacture of bogus $50 and $100 Amer- 
ican bills and false Mexican currency. 

The Service's educational campaign was in- 
tensified during 1942. Its 32-page booklet 
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Know Your Money has been adopted as text- 
book material by 9,000 high schools, for study 
by 3,000,000 students. A Know Your Money 
educational movie was exhibited nearly 
10,000 times, to more than 2,000,000 spec- 
tators. 

To emphasize potential dangers of counter- 
feit money being used as a weapon of war, 
the Secret Service, in cooperation with the 
Chase National Bank and Rockefeller Center, 
established a huge educational display in 
New York City, and smaller exhibits were 
conducted during the year in cities through- 
out the Nation. 


The Dawn of Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEP PER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Record a very able 
address on the subject The Dawn of Avia- 
tion, by Hon. Josh Lee, at the aviation 
forum luncheon of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce, January 15, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, if Robert E. Lee had 
hed one Flying Fortress he would have won 
the Civil War. When the Nazi blitzkrieg was 
rolling toward Paris the French Minister of 
War said, “Five hundred airplanes would in- 
sure that the Germans did not pass.” But the 
500 airplanes did not arrive. 

In a secret meeting of the Military Affairs 
Committees of both Houses of Congress, Am- 
bassadors Joe Kennedy and William Bullitt 
told us that if the combined capacity of Eng- 
land and France to produce planes had any- 
thing like equaled that of Germany and Italy, 
there never would have been a Munich. There 
was France with one of the largest mass 
armies in the world and England with the 
largest navy in the world, and yet because 
these two nations had no air force, they had 
no bargaining power at the council table. 


AIR POWER AMAZED THE WORLD 


Churchill thought it would be relatively 
easy for the British Navy to drive the Nazis 
out of Norway. But instead Hitler’s land- 
based air force slaughtered the British surface 
ships and drove them beyond reach of those 
deadly bombers. 

Then, again, the British felt certain that 
they could hold the island of Crete. It 
bristled with British guns and it was sur- 
rounded by a cordon of British warships. But 
out of the skies dropped 35,000 Nazi soldiers 
fully armed with artillery and motorized 
equipment. 

When the Japanese closed the Burma road, 
21 medium cargo planes carried the same sup- 
plies into China which had required 4,500 
trucks to transport over that long, winding 
road. Let me repeat that. Twenty-one 
medium cargo planes did the work of 4,500 
trucks in transporting supplies into China. 


AIR POWER IS DECISIVE 

But in spite of the miracles which have 
happened right before our very eyes since 
the beginning of this war there are still some 
who fail to grasp the full portent of air 
power. They say, “Yes, I’m air-minded. The 
airplane takes the place of artillery, It 


raises the artillery up on a platform, so to 
speak, and increases its range and its 
accuracy.” 

That is true as far as it goes. But those 
who have seen no more than that in air- 
power “have missed the bus” as poor Mr. 
Chamberlain would have said. Those who 
look upon air power as merely the artillery 
for the Army and Navy are still tied to the 
surface of the earth by their beliefs. It is 
true that the short-range dive bomber serves 
as artillery for the advance of a mechanized 
army. But the long-range high-altitude 
bomber is something else. It can strike the 
enemy at his heart many miles away from 
the battle front. It can disrupt the nerve 
centers of a great industrial nation. It can 
paralyze transportation hundreds of miles 
back of the battle fronts. It can completely 
annihilate whole production areas in one day 
or in one night. Is such a weapon merely 
auxiliary to the land and sea forces or is it 
not rather a mighty striking force in its own 
right? 

BOMBERS HAVE GREATLY IMPROVED 


Since the Luftwaffe demolished Coventry, 
the efficiency of the bomber has greatly in- 
creased. The bombers of today have a longer 
reach. They carry heavier bomb loads. Pre- 
cision bombing has increased their accuracy 
while the size of the bombs has multiplied 
their destructiveness. Armor plate and fire 
power have greatly reduced loss by enemy 
attack, 

Each Flying Fortress has eleven 50-caliber 
machine guns mounted on it. This 50-caliber 
gun is a young cannon. It shoots 500 shells 
a minute. There isn’t a blind spot on the 
Flying Fortress. Every area is covered by one 
of these deadly weapons. Then when several 
of these Fortresses are flying in formation, 
there isn’t a single angle from which an 
enemy plane can approach without receiv- 
ing a whole broadside from several of the 
Fortresses at once. 

The syste.natic, methodical bombing of 
strategic targets is having a telling effect 
upon the enemy today. These raids will be 
increased and intensified until the enemy's 
production, transportation, and communica- 
tions have been totally paralyzed. Then the 
land and sea forces will move in for the final 
drive to victory. 


BACKGROUND OF PRESENT PROGRAM 


Back in 1937 and 1938 there was a feeling in 
Congress that the aviation program was not 
moving forward fast enough. The unfor- 
tunate result of the Army’s efforts to fly the 
mail had caused some of us to believe that 
th2 War Department should sponsor a pre- 
flight program of training in some of our 
schools throughout the country. The ques- 
tion was timidly raised from time to time 
but very little was accomplished. The Okla- 
r ma Military Academy authorities at Clare- 
more had been petitioning the War Depart- 
ment to furnish them two instructors and 
an old airplane in order that they might of- 
fer a preliminary course of instruction in 
aviation. Morton Harrison of Claremore 
came to Washington. He and I together 
went to see General Westover, Chief of the 
Alr Corps of the Army. Then later we went 
to see Mr. Harry Woodring, the Secretary of 
War. He told us that there were about 500 
schools in the United States applying for 
such a course, but that the War Department 
had not decided on a policy favorable to such 
a program. 

Later the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate was told by high-ranking officers of 
the Air Corps that such a program for pre- 
liminary training in aviation could not be 
sponsored by the War Department because 
there were not enough trained men in the 
Army to serve as instructors. Then the offi- 
cers were asked if there was any way in which 
the War Department would recognize train- 
ing in such schools if the instructors were 
civilians, The answer was No.“ 
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In 1938 Congress passed the law setting up 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, and today, 
under that Authority, the Government is 
sponsoring a great pilot-training program. 

When Congress repealed the embargo on 
arms the United States was turning out only 
about 50 planes a month. Today we are turn- 
ing out about 5,000 planes a month. We are 
producing, on the average, much larger planes 
than we were then. Furthermore, today we 
are ferrying across the Atlantic not only the 
big bombers but even the smaller fighter 
planes. The result is that the Allies now 
have superiority in the air on every major 
war front in the world. When control of the 
air passed to the Allies the initiative in battle 
passed with it. 

CARGO PLANES 


The problem today is one of supply. This 
demand will be met in part by the ever- 
increasing production of cargo planes. Last 
week we saw the first giant C-69 roll off the 
assembly line. For several months two of 
the greatest wizards of modern production, 
Mr. Kaiser and Mr. Higgins, have been tool- 
ing up their plants for mass production of 
cargo planes. Mr. Higgins is preparing his 
Louisiana shipyards for the production of 
Navy cargo planes, while Henry Kaiser has a 
contract for the construction of the Glen 
Martin Mars and two other of the largest 
type cargo planes. Just to give you some 
idea of the size of the Mars, it weighs 70 tons 
and can carry as much freight as 11 regular 
Ford trucks. 

But it will be a baby compared to the mon- 
ster 500-ton plane now under consideration. 
Two well-known aeronautical engineers, Mr. 
Grover Loening and Dr, Christmas, told my 
committee hat such a plane is even more 
practical as a cargo plane than the smaller 
ones now in use. 

Furthermore, by the use of gliders, the 
freight-carrying capacity of cargo planes can 
be greatly increased. Several gliders can be 
towed behind a cargo plane. Suppose a cargo 
plane towing two or three gliders is 
over Oklahoma City on its way to Chicago. 
One of those gliders is loaded with freight 
for Oklahoma City. It can cut loose and land 
safely on one of the air fields here at Okla- 
homa City without the tow plane stopping 
at all. Furthermore, the tow plane can pick 
up other gliders without landing. It doesn’t 
take much imagination to see what a major 
part aviation is going to play in commerce 
after the war. 


COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Natural barriers to transportation have 
determined the trade routes of the world. 
These trade routes have, in turn, determined 
the population of the world. Furthermore, 
oceans, mountains, rivers, and deserts have 
formed the boundaries of nations because 
they are barriers to travel. Water trans- 
portation has built the great cities of the 
world. London, New York City, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco were built by water trans- 
portation. : 

Transportation has rolled back frontiers 
and built empires, No matter whether it was 
sailing vessels, canoes, stagecoaches, prairie 
schooners, or railroads, transportation is the 
lifeline that holds nations together. Rome 
held her empire together through a system 
of highways. England has held the British 
Empire together by a system of water trans- 
portation. The British merchant marine and 
the British Navy have been the lifeline which 
has kept the British Empire together. 

Our great system of railroads and highways 
has made the United States one people. 

Water and land transportation however, are 
both limited by natural barriers. When a 
ship arrives in port, it must stop, it cannot 
go on inland. When a train arrives in New 
Orleans, it has to stop. In order to make 
way for land transportation, rivers must be 
bridged and mountains tunneled. But these 
natural barriers mean nothing to air trans- 
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portation. The luxury liners of the sky and 
the freight trains of the air fly over land and 
sen, mountains, and desert alike, shrinking 
the world and joining the remotest nations 
in everyday trade and travel. 


AFTER-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


After this war, instead of only a handful 
of people in the whole United States being 
able to fly airplanes, there will be hundreds 
of thousands of pilots extraordinary. They 
will want to fly and my guess is that they will 
fly. Today thousands of boys and girls are 
taking preflight courses in our high schools. 
Will their interest in aviation end with the 
war? Not likely, 

Furthermore there is a new plane called 
the helicopter which is almost foolproof. It 


looks something like an Autogiro plane. Any 


person who can drive a car can learn to oper- 
ate one of these helicopters in a few hours. 
It can lift itself into the air from a standing 
start. It can land in your yard. It can hover, 
move forward, backward, or to either side. It 
nas a speed of 150 miles an hour. 

What does all of this suggest for the future? 
To me it suggests the greatest age of com- 
merce and travel ever yet dreamed. It means 
that the inland cities like this one can par- 
ticipate in that commerce to a much greater 
degree than when we were dependent entirely 
upon surface transportation. It means that 
the commerce of the world will be more even- 
ly distributed than ever before. It means that 
the factories which are today making war 
planes will be kept busy making commercial 
planes. It means that we will want to build 
more airports and better terminal facilities 
to coordinate travel by train, bus, and plane. 

China has one-fourth of the population of 
the globe. It has been called the “sleeping 
giant.” But that giant is today sitting up 
and rubbing his eyes. When the war is over 
the Chinese people will want our manufac- 
tured articles. Mother India, with her teem- 
ing millions, will likewise furnish an un- 
limited market for our processed foods and 
refined wares. The people of China and India 
will want the products of our mills and fac- 
tories and will send in the rich treasures of 
the east in exchange for them. They will 
want to sell silk and ivory, oriental rugs, 
spices, jewels, and tin. We will want their 
commodities and they will want ours. We 
must take our wares to them in American 
ships and American planes, and knock on their 
doors and ask for their trade. This is the 
answer to our returning heroes, who will 
want a chance after the war to carry on in the 
true American way of life. 


AIR POWER A POLICE POWER 


I believe that air power will not only win 
the war but that aviation will be the means 
of preserving peace after the war. If it be- 
comes necessary to police foreign territory, it 
can be done by the long arm of air power 
without maintaining troops on foreign soil. 

Billy Mitchell pointed out the strategic im- 
portance of Alaska as an air base. We shall 
develop Alaska into one of the greatest air 
bases in the world and after the war use it for 
commercial aviation. From it American-con- 
trolled commercial air lines will fan out to 
the different countries in that part of the 
globe. 


NATIONAL POLICY FAVORS EXTENSION OF AIR LINES 


Every air line helps to break down differ- 
ences between countries and brings about a 
good-neighbor relationship throughout the 
world. It is the policy of our Government to 
encourage the extension of American-con- 
trolled air lines to other countries. It is par- 
ticuiarly desirable that the Western Hemi- 
sphere be bound closer together by means of 
air transportation. More trade with South 
America means greater continental solidarity. 
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Commercial aviation is to the air arm of 
our national defense what the merchant ma- 
rine is to our Navy. It constitutes a great 
potential military advantage in case of war. 

Today, under the able leadership of General 
George, the Army Transport Command is uti- 
lizing to full capacity the American-controlled 
air lines. Not only are the planes used to 
carry capacity loads of military freight and 
personnel, but the air lines are used for ferry- 
ing bombers and fighter planes. The landing 
fields, the refueling facilities, the radio in- 
structions, and the radio beams all are being 
utilized today for military purposes. There- 
fore it is not difficult to visualize the im- 
portance of future aviation to the United 
States, not only from a commercial but from 
a military standpoint as well. 

The Bible says, “The old men shall dream 
dreams and the young men shall see visions.” 

Certainly if you have the vision of youth 
you will see here a great industrial country 
where our natural resources are developed 
at the source of supply. 

We shall convert these plants and schools 
and training grounds from the pursuits of war 
to the pursuits of peace. We shall furnish 
employment for the soldiers who return from 
battle. We shall furnish products for a pur- 
chase-hungry people; and the aviation in- 
3 shall be the spear head of this new 

g! 
Thank you. 


Outstanding American Leaders Recognize 
Importance of Liberal Arts Colleges 
During War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orD, I include the following correspond- 
ence from the Honorable Paul V. McNutt, 
wenn Willkie, and John W. Stude- 

aker: 


OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT, 
WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1943. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. RANDOLPH: Your letter of 
January 18, 1943, in regard to the situation 
confronting small liberal arts colleges is 
greatly appreciated. 

No one questions the very great importance 
of liberal education in building and main- 
taining the democratic way of life. The fact 
that liberal education seems destined to be 
sacrificed somewhat in the war emergency is 
deeply regretted by all the agencies of Gov- 
ernment. In prosecuting the all-out war, 
however, it seems that specific specialized 
training for members of the armed services 
must take precedence over continued liberal 
education in the case of a large proportion of 
the young men qualified for combat service. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
even in the specialized curricula being estab- 
lished by the Army and the Navy there is 
some time devoted to courses such as history, 
English, and other liberal-arts studies. Fur- 
thermore, for men in the Army and Navy 
there is opportunity to study many liberal 
arts courses under the Army institute. 
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Many students, both men and women, not 
qualified for combat duty will wish to con- 
tinue the study of liberal arts both in order 
that they may render more effective war 
service and in order that they may be better 
prepared for participation in the difficult years 
following the war. 

Finally, the War Manpower Commission 
hopes to see developed in the colleges many 
opportunities for civilian training which will 
emphasize the liberal arts and eciences. 
Many colleges are adjusting their programs 
so that they may meet these civilian needs 
effectively. Such civilian training services 
rendered by the colleges will be comparable in 
importance to the services rendered to the 
Army and Navy. 

Sincerely, 
Paul. V. McNutt, Chairman. 


New York, January 23, 1943. 
The Honorable JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. RANDOLPH: Many thanks for 
your letter. I am delighted to know you 
liked the talk I made at Duke University and 
appreciate your thoughtfulness in writing. 

I feel very deeply about this question of 
continuing the liberal arts tradition in the 
colleges and am glad to know I have your 
support. 

I appreciate your sending me a copy of 
your letter to Ar. McNutt and am encour- 
aged to see ycu taking offensive action on 
this question. 

I remember our earlier correspondence 
very well and was interested in seeing a copy 
oi the bill, H. R. 708, which you reintroduced 
in the Seventy-eighth Congress. Thanks for 
sending it along. 

Good luck to you, and do keep in touch 
with me. 


Cordially yours, 
WENDELL L. WILLKIE, 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, February 9, 1943. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. RANDOLPH: I have before me 
your letter of January 19, to which was at- 
tached a copy of your letter to the Honorable 
Paul V. McNutt concerning the problem of 
the small liberal-arts college. 

There is no question but that small colleges 
face a serious financial problem. You have 
analyzed it well in your letter to Mr. McNutt. 
The question now is, What ought to be done, 
and should the Federal Government do it? 

You make the statement that you think the 
program for saving the small college ought 
not to be proposed for the purpose of saving 
the college, but, rather, for the purpose of 
utilizing the facilities of the small college in 
the war effort. Everyone will agree with that. 
Yet when one undertakes to suggest a pro- 
gram for utilizing the facilities of the small 
liberal-arts college, he is confronted with the 
fact that the purposes served by the liberal- 
arts college do not loom large in the immedi- 
ate efforts necessary to win the war. What 
is the answer? 

It has been my belief that certain functions 
can be performed by liberal-arts colleges 
where they have a qualified staff, laboratory, 
and other necessary facilities for the specific 
function. These include: 

A. Extra effort in training teachers for 
shortage fields. 

B. Extra effort for training certain social 
workers for such jobs as the day care of chil- 
dren of working mothers. 

C. The training of women to participate 
more effectively in programs of nutrition, 


\ 
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home adjustments to war situations, and the 
like. 

D. The offering of special courses and cur- 
ricula to prepare for jobs such as secretaries, 
laboratory technicians, accountants, and the 
like. 
E. A widespread program of adult education 
dealing with the issues of the war and peace, 
thus assuring a few hundred thousand in- 
telligent men and women ready to assume 
leadership in the development of public opin- 
ion in support of the necessary post-war 
adjustments. 

There are many others besides the above 
which will occur to you. Some of these can- 
not be carried on effectively without Federal 
aid. It is our hope that a program involving 
such activities as described above may pres- 
ently be considered by the proper Government 
officials. I should be interested in your re- 
action to such a proposal. It is my belief that 
in some such program as this, liberal-arts 
colleges will find their legitimate function for 
which the Government can afford to assist 
them, thus helping with the financial problem 
which they face. 


Sale of W. P. A. Equipment 


REMARKS 


HON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, a long suffer- 
ing public has become so accustomed to 
bureaucratic incompetence, waste, ineffi- 
ciency, and wanton destruction that it 
takes something very unusual to arouse 
them. An incident happened in my dis- 
trict the other day which has brought to 
my office a flood of letters and clippings 
from the Independence (Mo.) Examiner 
and other papers which evidence a spirit 
of infuriated public opinion at a bit of 
unexplainable W. P. A. nonsense which, 
at a time like this, is little short of sab- 
otage. It is not necessary to tell this 
body that all kinds of goods for civilian 
uses and consumption are scarce. That 
situation arises as a natural result of our 
all-out war effort. Many a merchant is 
unable to get things for his customers 
which are almost necessary to the func- 
tioning of his civilian life. 

In a Washington paper on the 7th of 
this month there appeared an article in 
which it was stated tha* the equipment 
used by the W. P. A. has been sent to be 
used in various war activities. In spite 
of that statement from the W. P. A. itself 
to the local press, I must call your atten- 
tion to the following facts: 

At Independence, Mo., a very large 
stock pile of rubber hose, rubber boots, 
and hundreds of wheelbarrows were re- 
cently found deliberately destroyed. The 
wheelbarrows were hacked to pieces. 
The rubber boots were slit so as to make 
them unusable. The rubber hose was 
dumped along with the rest of it. 


This was called to the attention of 
the local authorities, and they said that 
their purpose and reason for making this 
equipment unusable was that they did 
not want it on the second-hand market 
competing with new goods. Of course, 
everybody knows, and we certainly out 
in Missouri know, that merchants are 
seeking to get wheelbarrows. A farmer 
cannot buy one. If a farmer wants to 
buy a pair of rubber boots, he has to sign 
a questionnaire as long as my arm and 
spend 2 or 3 days trying to get a pair 
of rubber boots so that he can go out and 
feed his livestock during rainy weather. 

I just want to take this opportunity 
to protest against that sort of wanton 
destruction of much-needed material at 
this time. There were great piles of 
shovels, hundreds of shovels. The 
shovels were piled up and the wooden 
handles were broken or burned. After 
the handles were burned some of the 
shovels were then sold to second-hand 
dealers. One instance is quoted in the 
public press where dealers then went out 
and bought new handles and took the 
time to put them back in the shovels 
and then resold them at a profit of 500 
percent. 

It happens that I am acquainted with 
the State director of the Work Projects 
Administration in Missouri, Mr. E. M. 
Basye. I know him to be a gentleman of 
patriotism, courage, and good common 
sense, and I am very certain that he is 
not personally responsible for the things 
which I have described. The responsi- 
bility should be placed right here in 
Washington where any general orders 
were issued for such destruction of valu- 
able property. 

I have called these matters to the at- 
tention of the House because it is my 
hope that some effort will be made to put 
a stop to this silly, useless, and almost 
criminal destruction of much-needed 
material. I felt that this was the best 
means of serving notice that the Ameri- 
can people are not going to tolerate 
things of this sort at a time when every 
man and woman in this country is bend- 
ing every effort to conserve time and 
material so that we may win the most 
critical war our country has ever been 
engaged in. 

I hereby submit, by unanimous con- 
sent, the following clipping from the In- 
dependence Examiner under date of Jan- 
uary 26, 1943: 

MUTILATED BOOTS, WHEELBARROWS ON A SCRAP 
PILE—WORK PROJECTS ADMINIS<RATION EQUIP- 
MENT WAS DEFECTIVE, AN OFFICIAL SAYS, AND 
WAS PUT OUT OF COMMISSION—WASHINGTON 
ORDER—A. E. WALESBY DECLARES IT WILL NOT 
GO INTO TRADE CHANNELS NOW—OBSERVERS 
AMAZED 


The appearance of about 300 battered 
wheelbarrows, many lengths of standard fire 
hose, many aluminum water carriers, and a 
great number of mutilated men’s rubber 
boots on the Government-owned scrap pile 
on the vacant lot just north of the Independ- 
ence light plant is creating local wonder. 

According to Dr. A. G. Campbell, county 
civilian defense director of war salvage, this 
is an accumulation of equipment used here 
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by the Work Projects Administration. Dr. 
Campbell was queried on the matter when 
this unique collection was observed by a re- 
porter, and said that he was astonished as 
anyone when he realized that these articles 
of equipment, mostly believed to be entirely 
serviceable, had been deliberately battered, 
cut, crushed, and otherwise ruined for any 
utilitarian purpose and then thrown on the 
junk heap. 

Dr. Campbell said today that when he re- 
cently took up the subject with higher au- 
thority in the salvage campaign, he was told 
that all boots which had been ripped with 
knives and thrown on the heap were only 
these which had been previously worn 
through the soles, 

Examination of many of these boots in the 
scrap pile with Dr. Campbell this morning re- 
vealed that none hau been worn through the 
soles. There were knife cuts in the toes or 
ankles of these boots to render them useless, 
except as junk, The wheelbarrows were seen 
to be entirely serviceable except that spokes 
had heen battered from the wheels and the 
metal bodies in most instances had been 
slashed or punched. The aluminum water 
carriers, formerly used by water boys with 
the various gangs of workmen had been 
chopped on the outside and tossed on the 
tops of the heaps. This is expensive equip- 
ment. Each is equipped with a hand pressure 
pump. The standard lengths of fire hose had 
been coiled and placed on the bottom of one 
of the heaps of junk. A hurried examina- 
tion indicated that much of this might be 
serviceable. 

A. E. Walesby, chief engineering inspector 
for the Work Projects Administration, was 
assigned by the State director, E. M. Basye, 
today to make an invest gation of this local 
salvage dump, after the matter was brought 
to Mr. Basye’s attention. Mr. Walesby said 
that every item on the pile had first been 
found to be defective before it was demolished 
in some way and then thrown on the dump. 
In common work practice, he also pointed 
out, the common wheelbarrow with a metal 
rimmed wheel is obsolete and had been super- 
seded with the new models that have rubber- 
tired wheels. 

“All the items on this local junk pile had 
no possible utilitarian value,” Mr. Walesby 
concluded, “or they would have been kept 
from the junk pile.” 

In accordance with a standing order from 
Washington, Mr. Walesby said, all defective 
equipment was first demolished before being 
sent to the dump, in order to keep these 
articles out of the channels of trade. It was 
recalled, Mr. Walesby said, that when such 
items are sold to dealers for junk, that then 
the articles had been resold as merchandise 
in many instances by junk men in compe- 
tition with retail trade. Hence the reason 
for cutting of wheelbarrows and the slash- 
ing of the boots. Concerning the boots on 
the heap, seen to have no defect except 
knife slashes, Mr. Walesby pointed out that 
there was no doubt a leak in the other boot 
of a pair, which would justify destruction of 
both boots of a pair. 


Mr. Speaker, a story which appeared 
in the Independence Examiner 4 days 
later, January 30, revealed the facts re- 
garding the burning of the handles from 
the shovels and the subsequent sales of 
the shovels by second-hand dealers after 
they had placed new handles in them. 
Yet they had been thrown away by the 
W. P. A. because some one was appar- 
ently. tired of having them around and 
did not know that private parties and 
even other Government agencies could 
use them, 2 ae 
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Pay-As-You-Go Tax Only a Correction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting an article which appeared in 
the New York Times, written by Godfrey 
N. Nelson, entitled “Pay-As-You-Go Tax 
Only a Correction.” 

This article by Mr. Nelson is a very in- 
telligent statement of the facts in re- 
gard to pay-as-you-go tax legislation, 
and I hope it will be studied by Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. There is no 
doubt in my mind that some such pay- 
as-you-go legislation must be adopted to 
secur? the greatest amount of money for 
the Government’s needs and at the same 
time to maintain the solvency of the tax- 
payers. 

The article follows: 


Pay-As-You-Go Tax ONLY A CorrEcTION— 
PRESENT SYSTEM HELD To BE A RESULT OF A 
FAULTY START IN First REVENUE ACT—CLOCK 
TURNED Back TWIcE—RETROACTIVE CLAUSE 
ADOPTED IN Laws oF Bork 1913 anp 1918— 
PRESENT TREASURY PLAN 

(By Godfrey N. Nelson) 


If the Treasury and some of the members 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
could be brought face to face with the abso- 
lute necessity for withholding a substantial 
rate of tax at the source of payment, a way 
would be found by which the taxpayer could 
be placed on a current basis. 

Although two separate and distinct prob- 
lems are presented, the more important one, 
that of placing the taxpayer on a pay-as-you- 
go basis, must precede tre other. Unless such 
a basis is first adopted, a solution for the sec- 
ond problem, that of a withholding device, is 
useless, And the reacon for this situation is 
that taxpayers cannot pay both current taxes 
and back taxes at the same time. 

The arguments for the Rum! plan presented 
at the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee in the past week weigh preponder- 
ately in favor of the adoption of the plan. In 
fact, not a meritorious point has been made 
against the plan. Certainly the suggestion 
made by Randolph Paul, Counsel for the 
Treasury, that a taxpayer's liability is an 
asset of the Government, and that forgiving 
a year’s liability would be a discarding of as- 
sets, comparable to a business canceling its 
accounts receivable from customers, is not 
sound. 

TAXES, ASSETS, AND LIABILITIES 

Taxes are not assets of the Government in 
the sense that accounts receivable are a busi- 
ness asset, arising from contracts of sales for 
the delivery of merchandise. While a tax 
may take preference under the law, the laws 
governing receivables of government and of 
business are very different. An income tax, 
not unlike other taxes, does not become a 
lien or liability until it has been assessed, 
and assesments are rarely made until returns 
have been filed and until the tax list has been 
forwarded to the collector of internal 
revenue. 

Tax laws may be amended before or after 
an assessment has been entered, and some- 
times tax liabilities are reduced or canceled 


by legislative act. The Congress in 1924 re- 
duced all income taxes for the year 1923 by 
25 percent. In New York State such a gen- 
eral reduction was legislated in 1942 for a 
period of 2 years, which is now operating 
as to 1942 income. Such powers of the Gov- 
ernment have not been questioned. Nor 
should objections be deemed proper when it 
sought to relieve the taxpayer from a method 
of taxation which could impair the revenues 
and prove destructive to taxpayers. In the 
instant case, moreover, the objectors admit 
that a change to a current basis i7 in the best 
interests of the Government itself. 

CLOCK MOVED BACK TWICE 

Apart from the beneficial effect upon the 
Government of placing the taxpayer on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, at least one other plaus- 
ible and genuine reason can be offered in 
complete justification. There would be no 
occasion for moving the tax clock forward if 
the tax clock had not been moved backward 
at the start of income taxes. The sixteenth 
amendment of the Constitution was adopted 
on February 25, 1913. Instead of making the 
first revenue act enacted on October 39, 1913, 
prospective, it was made retrospective to 
March 1, 1913. Unfortunately, this practice 
has been followed invariably and sometimes 
terribly abused. 

The belated 1918 Revenue Act was not 
passed uniil February 24, 1919, when it was 
mare retroactive to January 1, 1918, nearly 
14 months prior to its enactment. This was 
a war measure which should prove a. profit- 
able object lesson. The period was followed 
by a series of extensions of statutes of limi- 
tation and by a mass of litigation lasting for 
many years. Reported income was offset by 
interim losses, and taxes thereon in many 
cases were not collectible. 

We are stili operating our tax system on 
a retrospective basis. The 1942 Revenue Aot, 
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effective from the beginning of the year, 
was not passed until October 21, 1942. The 
highest tax rates ever imposed upon the 
American peop'e were only made known to 
them nearly 10 months after the effective 
date, and many taxpayers, particularly those 
who never have been required to pay a tax, 
are not yet aware of their obligations which 
started to accrue over a year ago. 
UNREASONABLE EXPECTATION 

It is folly for the taxing authority to say 
that the taxpayer should have reserved his 
tax money currently. This would be an un- 
reasonable expectation, Because of retroac- 
tive legislation, the taxpayer has not been 
permitted to place himself on a current basis 
of making payments, and for the Govern- 
ment to do so now does not amount to a 
forgiveness or cancelation of a debt; this is 
merely a necessary stepping-up to the period 
in which taxes can be collected on a current 
basis. 

The plan proposed by the Treasury last 
Thursday of requiring payment of tax on 
both 1942 and 1943 incomes this year would 
impose an impossible burden upon practi- 
cally all taxpayers, as shown in the appended 
table. 

It will be noted that on incomes in bracket 
starting at $22,000 the increases in tax exceed 
the reported income; the tax would exceed 
100 percent of the income, and the net in- 
come available to the taxpayer (column 6) 
would steadily decrease until on incomes of 
$70,000 and upward the taxes would be 
greater than the net income. 

Any scheme of “catching up“ on past taxes 
necessarily calls for more or less double taxa- 
tion, Tax rates such as those imposed in the 
1942 act allow no overage out of which to pay 
back taxes. The tax clock should be moved 
forward for a year without adding to the 
present tax burden, 


Table of taxes under Treasury proposal of Feb. 2, 1943 


COMPUTED ON THE FOLLOWING BASIS 


(1) Net income same amount both years. 


(2) No allowance for difference between normal and surtax net income, 


(3) No allowance for post-war refund of Victory tax. 


After tax—Net income 
in excess of personal 
exemption and credit 


a Effective 
Before tax—Net income in excess of personal for dependents 
exemption and credit for dependents 1943 tax | 1942tax | Total Bann 
Treasury 
pro 1942 act 
1 2 8 a 5 6 7 
2480 nonnina $480 24 $1, 520 $1, 520 
1,020 $80 1, 080 27 2.920 2.9800 
1.640 200 1.840 31 4, 160 4, 360 
2.340 420 2.700 35 5,240 5, 660 
3,120 720 3,840 38 6, 160 6, 880 
3, 980 1. 100 5, 080 42 6, 920 8,020 
4.920 1.500 6, 480 47 7, 520 9; 080 
5, 940 2.100 8, 040 £0 7, 960 10, 060 
7.020 2, 700 9, 720 54 8, 280 10, 980 
8, 160 3, 360 11, 520 88 8. 480 11.840 
9.300 4,080 13, 440 61 8, 560 12, 640 
11, 880 5, 640 17, 520 67 8, 480 14, 120 
15, 840 8, 160 24.000 75 8.000 5 160 
19,980} 10, 800 30, 840 81 7, 160 18, 020 
24,300 | 13,740 38, O40 86 5, 960 19,700 
28.740] 16,740 45, 480 9¹ 4, 520 21, 260 
36,440 | 22.040 58, 480 97 1.520 23, 560 
44, 440 27, 640 72, 080 103 32, 080 25, 560 
52,740 | 33, 540 86, 280 108 6.280 27, 200 
1. 340 39, 740 01, 080 112 111,080 28, 660 
70, 140 „140 116, 280 116 116, 280 29, 860 
115,140 | 79. 140 194, 280 344, 280 34, 860 
161,140 | 113, 140 274, 280 137 174, 280 38, 860 
i, 147, 640 355, 280 142] 1105, 280 42, 360 
440,140 | 320, 140 760, 280 152 | 1260, 280 50, 800 
665,140 | 1, 565, 140 157 3 00 140 0 


1 Represents tax payments in excess of net income. 


2 Excess of column i over column 4 except as to items G). 


3 Excess of column 1 over column 2. 


Column 3 shows tax for 1942, after canceling normal tax and surtax in first bracket on $2,000. 
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A New Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plan 


REMARES 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, believing 
that the only sound basis of a Federal 
tax system is to keep the payment or in- 
come taxes current, I have today intro- 
duced a bill which i think furnishes a 
simple, direct, and satisfactory way of 
placing the American tax system on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, The text of my bill 
is as follows: 


A BILL TO ESTABLISH A PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN OF 
PAYING INCOME TAXES 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order that by 
1944 every person subject to the United 
States income-tax laws may be current in 
the payment of income taxes and on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, the following procedure in 
respect to the payment of income taxes is 
hereby established: 

1. On April 15, 1943, every income taxpayer 
shall file two reports, to wit: One a com- 
plete income tax report with 1942 rates ap- 
plied to 1942's total income; the other a 
quarterly report covering January, February, 
and March 1943, based on income for the 
first quarter of 1943. With said quarterly 
report the taxpayer shall deliver a check or 
money order to pay the tax liability under 
said quarterly report at 1942 rates for the 
first 3 months of 1943. A second quarterly 
report, accompanied by remittance to cover 
the tax liability for said quarter of 1943, 
shall be filed on July 15, 1943; a third quar- 
terly report accompanied by remittance to 
cover the third quarterly period shall be 
filed on October 15, 1943, and the last quar- 
terly report for 1943, with remittance, shall 
be filed on January 31, 1944 (allowing full 
month to enable business firms to close their 
books, etc.). 

2. If a 1943 tax bill is passed meanwhile 
the new rates provided therein shall be sub- 
stituted for the 1942 rates in the quarterly 
settlements, effective at the beginning of 
the first quarter after the bill is enacted as, 
for instance, if the bill should be enacted 
in May the new rates would become effective 
as of July 1, 1943. 

8. At the end of the year 1943, if a person 
has had a larger income in 1943 than in 1942, 
resulting in a greater tax liability for 1943 
than for 1942, his books are closed as far 
as the Government is concerned. If he has 
had less taxable income in 1943 than in 1942, 
resulting in a less tax liability in 1943 than 
in 1942, he pays to the Federal Treasury the 
difference at the 1942 rate between his 1942 
and 1943 tax liability with one check, payable 
on January 31, 1944, when he makes his last 
return on 1943 income, and his books are 
then closed. Men and women in the armed 
forces whose tax liability in 1942 was greater 
than their tax liability in 1943 shall not be re- 
quired to pay a tax on the excess of their 1942 
tax liability over their 1943 tax liability. 

4. All laws and parts of laws in conflict 
with this act are hereby repealed. 


Advantages which I claim for my bill 
are: 

First. The transfer to the pay-as-you- 
go basis would be made easily, expedi- 
tiously, and automatically. 

Second. The Government would lose 
nothing in current revenues and every 
citizen would have the satisfaction of 


knowing that he had paid his tax obliga- 
tion. 

Third. Under my plan tax revenues 
would flow steadily and evenly into the 
Federal Treasury throughout the year, 
which would be a great help in Treasury 
financing. Now there is a hump of reve- 
nue in the early part of the year, fol- 
lowed by a dearth of revenue later in 
the year. In this respect the bill follows 
the Indiana gross income tax law. 

Fourth. Members of Congress are re- 
ceiving many letters from constituents 
who state regretfully that it will be 
necessary to cash their Government 
bonds to pay their income tax. This, 
they say, is unavoidable and it consti- 
tutes a threat to the Treasury financing. 
Under the plan of mandatory quarterly 
payments provided in my bill, income tax 
will be paid out of current income and 
bonds bought with last year’s income will 
remain uncashed. 

Fifth. This proposal to pay based on 
ability to pay is offered as a more just 
plan of taxation than the 24-percent 
Victory tax for men and women with very 
low incomes who would find it impossible 
to adequately feed and clothe their chil- 
dren if such a large deduction as 24 per- 
cent were made from their incomes. 

I am inserting the text of the bill in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp so that the 
public may be informed in regard to its 
provisions, and I will be especially grate- 
ful if officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and Members of Congress who are 
directly concerned with the function of 
writing tax legislation will give the bill 
careful study and thoughtful considera- 
tion. 


A Mother’s Plea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following poem written 
by Mrs. Nettie Conway, of South Whitley, 
Ind., whose youngest son is serving in 
the armed forces: 

A MOTHER'S PLEA 


O, blame me not too much when bitter tears 
Flow, all unbidden, down my furrowed 
cheek, 
Or when in loneliness and anxious fears 
My voice will tremble when I try to speak. 
Think not too hardly of me when I weep 
Because the war has taken my dear son; 
It is not selfishness that steals my sleep, 
But only love and loneliness 
For, though my heart is sad, I still rejoice 
In his clean life, which love of God does 
prove; 
And if he ne’er returns, III hear his voice 
And know him when we meet in heaven 
above. 
I still know joy that he was glad to go 
To serve with other lads his country, when 
The goek need came—and spite of tears that 


I — 5 ae head and whisper, “Lord, amen,” 


` 
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I'm glad I cannot pray that God will take 
Pona other mother’s boy and leaye mine 
ere, 
For, well I know, that her poor heart would 
break 
And naught could wipe away the bitter tear. 
Today the postman brought a gift of rare, 
Sweet perfume in a fancy case, 
And also word, “Please, write no longer there, 
For we are moving to another place.” 
And so, again I anxiously await 
In meekness and humility, the word 
Of where he is and what will be his fate 
In days to come—still trusting in the Lord, 
I am assured that God is always just; 
That with infinite love His plans will shape, 
And with each new temptation I can trust 
That He will find for me a new escape, 
War leaves a trail of broken lives and hearts, 
And often, too, the goodly gain is small; 
Yet joy and peace will come if hate departs 
And we remember God is over all. 


NETTIE Conway, 
South Whitley, Ind. 


Hail the Thirty-second Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with a great deal of pride that I 
report to this House that the gallant 
Thirty-second Division of World War No. 
1 carries on in this war with still greater 
distinction. The Evening Star of Feb- 
ruary 10 carried 2 pictures on the 
front page of action scenes at Buna in 
New Guinea. In driving the Japs out of 
this sector of New Guinea, the threat to 
the important Allied base at Port Mores- 
by was eliminated. As a result of the 
heroism and »ravery exhibited by men of 
that division, 55 citations for Distin- 
guished Service Crosses were awarded. 

The Thirty-second Division is a Na- 
tional Guard unit, recruited from the 
States of Michigan and Wisconsin, but 
at the present time men from 44 States 
are in its various units. 

In World War No. 1 men from Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin formed the nucleus 
of its organization. It rendered gallant 
service at Chateau-Thierry, Soissons, and 
in the Argonne where it distinguished 
itself by smashing the famous Hinden- 
burg line. After the armistice, it was one 
of the three divisions that held one of 
the bridgeheads in occupied territory on 
the Rhine. I am proud to report that 
it was my privilege to have served in that 
division. It is with still greater pride to 
tell you that my only son now serves in 
bt same division in the southwest Pa- 
cific. 

I am sure my colleagues from Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin will join with me in 
forwarding a message of congratulation 
to the men and officers who have 
achieved this great victory in the present 
war. They are worthy sons of those who 
served in other wars to make sure that 
this Republic shall forever live. 
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Men and officers of the Thirty-second 
Division, we salute you. Continue the 
fight until you march triumphantly down 
the streets of Tokyo. 


Food Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, we all 
agree in the necessity of a unified plan 
to conserve our energies, materials, and 
food products, but in doing this, we in 
Congress should realize that we are the 
representatives of the people, and those 
in administrative positions in the differ- 
ent departments of Government should 
also realize that they are indirectly em- 
ployees of the people. Neither we, in 
Congress, nor those in administrative 
positions, have all the brains of this 
country, therefore, we should welcome 
suggestions and advice from those who 
have been successful in their special 
fields and take them into our confidence 
more than we have in the past. 

An example of this egotistical and dic- 
tatorial attitude is brought out in an 
editorial by one of the leading editors of 
the Pacific coast, Mr. Manchester Boddy, 
of the Los Angeles Daily News of Feb- 


ruary 6, 1943: 
VIEWS OF THE NEWS 


(By Manchester Boddy) 


Like every other editorial desk in the coun- 
try, ours is bombarded with inquiries from 
housewives, businessmen, farmers, and just 
plain workers-consumers about food and 
prices. 

There seems to be a commendable under- 
standing that meat on the range is plenti- 
ful—that grain exists in warehouses in quan- 
tities sufficient to feed the world—that there 
is enough butter, milk, eggs, and vegetables 
to afford everyone reasonable quantities—If. 

That “if” is very important. The general 
feeling seems to be that food and consumers 
will get together “if” the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, functioning through adequate 
rationing machinery, is able to establish a 
workable system with justice to all and spe- 
cial advantage tonone. Public interest, there- 
fore, is concentrated on what the Office of 
Price Administration will do; when, where, 
and how. 

Editorial hopes were kindled in Los Angeles 
newspapers yesterday when the Office of War 
Information called an official press confer- 
ence to meet with Office of Price Administra- 
tion’s No. 2 administrator, Mr. John Hamm, 
straight from his headquarters in Washing- 
ton. 
The press conference was arranged for 11 
a. m., but unfortunately Mr. Hamm was tied 
up in conference, leaving the newsmen to 
stand in an anteroom and wait—214 hours. 

At 1: 30 p. m. the press was admitted to the 
conference room. Said Mr. Hamm: 

“I don't know what you fellows are doing 
here. I have nothing to say. I don’t intend 
to be roped into any kind of an interview, 
Weren't you told I was traveling incognito? 
I'm going to lunch.” 

So—he went to lunch. 

No doubt Mr. Hamm is grievously burdened 
with many worries and cares. But perhaps on 


his way back to Washington to join other in- 
dispensable men who rarely leave their 3,000- 
mile-away offices, it may occur to him that 
the newsmen also have a job to do. 

They were not interested in roping Mr. 
Hamm into anything. They only wanted to 
put into the public press some word from a 
public servant with respect to the progress 
he is making in solving problems of deep 
concern to citizens who want to cooperate. 

The war effort, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, in fact official Washington itself be- 
long to the people. Mr. Hamm’s problems are 
the people’s problems. And his parting words 
to a reporter: “I have nothing to say to you 
or the public” do not sit well out here. 

He may find that the public will have 
plenty to say to him. 


Danger of Executive Lawmaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Merlo Pusey from the Washington Post 
of February 11, 1943: 

DANGER OF EXECUTIVE LAWMAKING 
(By Merlo Pusey) 

Assistant President Byrnes has laid down 
the sensible rule that we must all serve, in 
this period of total war, “where we are best 
fitted and most needed.” No patriotic citi- 
zen can take exception to this policy. Yet 
the fact remains that Congress has put no 
obligation upon the citizen to work wherever 
he may be assigned by Government officials. 
The strange thing about Mr. Byrnes’ speech 
is that he did not follow it up with an appeal 
for a national service act. 

In the absence of any request for legisla- 
tion Mr. Byrnes leaves the impression that he 
favors Government control of manpower by 
Executive decree. The administration has 
already gone too far in regulating our lives 
by administrative orders unsupported by 
legislation. The most flagrant of these en- 
croachments upon the legislative power is the 
order of the War Manpower Commission 
directing its regional offices to take control 
of all jobs in 32 areas of labor scarcity. The 
War Manpower Commission has assumed the 
right to tell free American citizens where they 
must work. They cannot leave jobs in in- 
dustries classified as being essential without 
War Manpower Commission permission. If 
they refuse to comply with these edicts, they 
will be fired through Government pressure on 
employers. 

Until last week it was said that War Man- 
power Commission orders had no teeth; that 
they were not undemocratic because no pen- 
alties could be inflicted on persons refusing 
to comply. Now penalties have been added. 
Men are to be coerced into obeying War Man- 
power Commission orders by the threat of 
dismissal from their jobs. If a man is of 
military age, his penalty for failure to abide 
by War Manpower Commission orders may be 
induction into the Army regardless of how 
many children may be dependent upon him 
for support. It is also hinted that rations 
may be withheld to bring recalcitrant workers 
into line. 

These are drastic penalties. They could be 
used by an unscrupulous administration to 
enslave the people in time of emergency. I 
haven’t the slightest suspicion that that is 
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the intention of President Roosevelt or the 
War Manpower Commission. But the fact 
of vital importance is that they are setting a 
precedent which any would-be dictator of 
the future could use to smash our democratic 
system to smithereens. 

The same danger would not arise from a 
national service law enacted by Congress. 
Such an act could be surrounded by safe- 
guards and limited in effect to the duration 
of the war. What is really alarming about 
the flood of directives going out from Wash- 
ington is the assumption of executive power 
over the lives of the people without regard 
for the will of Congress. 

My search for the source of power which 
the President has thus tapped for the first 
time in American history has brought two 
replies from Government attorneys. First, 
they say that the President is acting under 
the Second War Powers Act, which granted 
him broad control over “materials and fa- 
cilities” for war purposes. But there is noth- 
ing in the act giving him power to allocate 
workers, unless by some stretch of the imag- 
ination they might be classified as mere fa- 
cilities or materials.” When that fact is 
brought to the attention of Government at- 
torneys attempting to defend this grab of 
power, the usual reply is: “Of course, the 
President has enormous powers as Com- 
mander in Chief.” r 

Now, if the Commander in Chief is assum- 
ing that he has authority, without a stroke 
of the legislative pen, to tell civilians where 
they must work, our safeguards to liberty 
have worn very thin indeed. The Constitu- 
tion gives him no such power, either by ex- 
press statement or implication. On the con- 
trary, it gives to Congress in clear and un- 
mistakable language the power to provide for 
the common defense, “to raise and support 
Armies * * * to provide and maintain 
a Navy,” and to make all laws that shall be 
necessary to carry those powers into execu- 
tion. 

In this case executive agencies have taken 
over a power of Congress closely affecting the 
lives of the people without even suggesting 
that appropriate legislation be passed. In 
some other cases emergency powers granted 
by Congress have been stretched or dis- 
torted by administrative interpretation. The 
best known examples are the $25,000 limita- 
tion on salaries, which was put into effect 
even after Congress had refused to approve 
it, and the fixing of farm prices below parity 
in spite of specific directions to the contrary. 

If this executive lawmaking had been the 
only alternative to disaster in battle or even 
a domestic catastrophe, it might be defended 
on the ground that in time of great national 
peril all laws are silent. Last September 
Mr. Roosevelt laid claim to extraordinary 
power “to take measures necessary to avert 
disaster which would interfere with the win- 
ning of the war.” But not one of these 
executive encroachments upon the legislative 
field has been necessary to the winning of 
war. 

Authority to set up manpower priorities 
or the enactment of a national service law 
could have been requested months ago when 
labor shortages first began to appear. Even 
now legislation will doubtless have to be 
enacted to eliminate the inequities of the 
War Manpower Commission's manpower con- 
trols. And as for the $25,000 salary limit, 
its effect will be to impede the war effort 
by depriving the Treasury of a considerable 
sum in taxes, 

There is no escape from the ugly fact that 
the administration is unnecessarily resorting 
to undemocratic means to put some of its 
policies into effect. The mere fact that a 
policy has some connection with the war 
does not give license for administrators to 
enforce it without legislative sanction. Ed- 
ward S. Corwin, noted authority on gov- 
ernmental powers, once asked: “Why on 
earth should we plan on making a holocaust 
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of our liberties unless and until we have 
to?” The least that can be asked by a 
seli-governing people is that their public 
servants keep within their sphere of author- 
ity so long as that course involves no grave 
national hazards. 

Ii may be a long time before controls now 
put into effect can be relinquished. In the 
meantime departure from democratic meth- 
ods may change national habits and fix 
precedents that will alter the course of our 
history. Our forthcoming victory over 
fascism will be sour indeed if the war leaves 
us with a legacy of executive lawmaking to 
threaten our own liberties. 


Lease-Lend Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS | 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Washington Star of January 26, 1943: 


LEASE-LEND REPORT 


The report which Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
Lease-Lend Administrator, has submitted to 
Congress on the progress of his program tells 
& significant story of the extent to which 
American power is making itself felt in this 
world-wide war. 

Since March of 1941 we have shipped war 
supplies valued at $8,250,000,000 to our allies. 
More than $7,000,000,000 of the total went 
overseas in 1942 alone, and this flow of mili- 
tary assistance, which began as a mere trickle 
in 1941, will swell to even greater propor- 
tions in 1943, ‘i 

This is a record in which Americans well 
may take pride, for it demonstrates that our 
pledges of assistance have not been empty 
boasts. Nor, as Mr, Stettinius properly em- 
Pphasized, has this been a one-way proposi- 
tion. Undoubtedly, to the extent that such 
things can be measured in terms of dollars 
and cents, we have sent and will continue to 
send more to our allies than we receive in re- 
turn. With our great productive plant, free 
from harassment of bombings and other at- 
tacks on our home soil, this is as it should be. 
But the material compensation which has 
come to us has been of a substantial char- 
acter. As the Lease-Lend Administrator 
pointed out, we have saved many hundreds 
of millions of dollars from the Allied ship- 
ping space with which we have been supplied, 
from food and services furnished our troops 
on foreign soil, and from actual war equip- 
ment turned over to these troops and to this 
country. Nor is this all. To some extent, 
at least, American supplies and equipment, 
or British goods replaced by American prod- 
ucts, have enabled the Russians to stop and 
then hurl back the German armies. 

In this process hundreds of thousands of 
Axis troops have been killed or captured, 
and it is an undeniable fact that every enemy 
soldier killed by a Russian reduces by one 
the strength of the force that our own Army 
ultimately will have to face. This means a 
saving in American lives, and, while there is 
no way to enter that form of compensation 
on a balance sheet, it is nonetheless tangible 
and real. 

The success of this wartime program of 
mutual exchange of goods and services also 
has a certain significance for the post-war 
period. It would be going too far, probably, 


to suggest that this loose system of barter, 
necessary and successful in time of war, 
could be carried over into the system of in- 
ternational organization which will follow 
the close of hostilities. But it does tend to 
demonstrate that a feasible alternative can 
be found to a system of international trade 
in which undue emphasis is placed on the 
role of money and the need for exclusive 
tariffs. 


Food Production in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON, THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter from the New 
England Council to council directors, 
council members, and executives of some 
1,300 commercial and industrial associa- 
tions in New England: 


New ENGLAND CoUNCIL, 
Bos.on, Mass., February 3, 1943. 

May I address a word to you, as a member 
of the New England business community, in 
behalf of our friend, neighbor, and coworker 
in the war—the New England farmer? 

From here out we are dependent, not only 
for victory but for survival, upon the farmers 
of New England and the rest of the country. 
Men can't fight, sail the seas, and make muni- 
tions without food and plenty of it. Food 
is the primary sinew of war and the corner- 
stone of civilian morale. For the first time 
since the days of the Pilgrims the American 
people are confronted with definite and seri- 
ous food shortages. German submarines pre- 
vent us from drawing on other countries; we 
must grow ourselves all we are to have. 
Foodstuffs are a product of the soil plus 
human endeavor. Our soll remains, but our 
manpower immediately available for food 
production has shrunk enormously just when 
we need it most. Selective Service has taken 
its quota of roung farmers and farm workers; 
many men have left the farm to build ships, 
make munitions, or engage in other better- 
paid wartime jobs. There is no line of new 
men seeking employment at the farm gate. 

New England does not feed itself, but that 
doesn’t mean that the food produced on our 
farms isn't important. On the contrary, it 
is of tremendous importance—more this year 
than ever before. We produce most of our 
fluid milk—that most essential of all foods— 
more potatoes than we eat, and enormous 
quantities of poultry, eggs, fruits, and vege- 
tables. Last year, with diminishing labor 
supply and other difficulties, the New England 
farmer achieved new high records in food 
production. Nineteen forty-two was an ex- 
ceptionally good crop year. 

This year, with the demands of Selective 
Service and our war industries approaching 
new peaks, he is being asked to produce even 
more than last year; more milk, more poultry 
and eggs, more potatoes, more fruits and 
vegetables. 

The result is that today our friend and 
neighbor is a worried and overworked man. 
As a loyal citizen, he is eager to do his full 
part, yet like the businessman, he hesitates 
to make new commitments until he sees how 
he is going to fulfill them. No more than 
you and I does he want to end the year in 
the position of having failed to keep his 
promise to his Government—which means to 
you and me, and to the men of the fighting 
forces and their allies. 
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Frankly, I agree with the council's agricul- 
tural advisers that the New England farmer 
can’t do all that is asked of him unless he 
has help—help from governmental agencies, 
yes, but also help from his friends and neigh- 
bors in the New England community. The 
first thing he needs from the rest of us is a 
friendly and sympathetic understanding of 
his problem. The farmer is, relatively speak- 
ing, a small businessman; he works alone 
much. He has no department heads report- 
ing to him every morning; he depends on his 
radio and daily newspaper to keep in touch 
with the world beyond his fields. It doesn’t 
encourage him much to find himself accused 
therein of selfishly trying to take advantage 
of the war needs through higher prices for 
his products. He knows that his costs—labor 
and materials—are up; he knows he cannot 
produce at wartime costs and sell for peace- 
time prices any more than can our manufac- 
turers. But, so far as he can see, that's what 
the rest of us expect him to do, so I say, let’s 
tell him right away that we do agree that he 
is entitled to the same consideration as to 
price that is accorded any other producer. 
But let’s go further. Suppose each of us en- 
deavors to become better acquainted with his 
situation. We can do more reading about his 
problem, but we shall learn more by talking 
with our farmer friends and acquaintances. 
Let us open our business meetings to the 
farmer by inviting him and his spokesmen to 
tell us first hand what he is up against and 
how we can help. I recommend that each 
one of us who is a member of a service club 
or a chamber of commerce see to it that the 
farmer and his problem—which is our food 
problem—be on their programs within the 
next few weeks. Let us suggest to our friends, 
the newspaper editors, that they give more 
space to news about the situation in the farm 
areas they serve. 

It is time to let the farmer and the farm 
worker know that we think he is making a 
real contribution to the war by staying on 
the farm. Many of those who left for the 
shipyards and munitions plants did so in a 
mistaken belief that in that way they were 
contributing more to the war. It is wrong to 
believe that higher wages was the only thing 
that took these men off the farms; many 
thought they were doing their patriotic duty 
by leaving the farm. The Government now 
sees the mistakes that were made and is 
trying to correct them. I would suggest a 
badge for every food producer, identifying 
him (or her) as a war worker. And how 
about some Army and Navy E awards for 
excellence in war production? 

But much more is needed. The farmer 
must have more physical help—more men, 
women, and young people taking their places 
beside him to-help in the job of working the 
land, planting the crops, gathering the har- 
vest, and caring for the cows, pigs, and chick- 
ens. The business community must do its 
part in making farm work an honored form 
of war work ir New England this year. 

The official agencies, State and Federal, 
must, of course, make the plans and provide 
much of the organization needed to recruit, 
train, and place those persons willing and 
able to work on New England farms this 
year—whether part time, all summer, or 
throughout the year. But the rest of us can 
help, right in our own communities, which 
is exactly the place the farmer has the right 
to look for help when he needs it. 

It is positively necessary that we bestir our- 
selves in this matter, just as much as in any 
other matter related to the war. We must 
talk about it, and get others to see that if 
the New England farmer does not get the 
help he needs his production will fall. If 
that occurs, some of us will know hunger, 
for it is certain that our armed forces and 
those of our allies will get what they require, 
ss the rest of us must get along on what is 
eft. 
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The national and international food supply 
situations are serious beyond the realization 
of the public. Much depends, of course, on 
Federal policy and action. But before we give 
too much attention to affairs in Washington, 
let us determine that so far as New England 
is concerned our farmers are going to have 
our understanding, our cooperation, and our 
help. May I count on you to lend a hand? 

Sincerely yours, 


President. 


Why We Are Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the address 
delivered by Hon. Clyde T. Ellis, a former 
Representative in Congress from the 
State of Arkansas, and now executive 
manager of the National Rural Eiectric 
Association, to the first annual conven- 
tion of the Association held at St. Louis, 
Mo., on January 19, 1943. I have ascer- 
tained from the Public Printer that the 
cost of printing the address in the RECORD 
will be $105. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, members of the board, su- 
perintendents, managers, directors, officials 
of the Rural Electrification Administration, 
other distinguished guests, and friends: We 
hesitated about having this convention, fear- 
ing that you wouldn't come. [Laughter.] 

You are here. 

We were awfully sorry to have to move you 
from that other room. We had thought, 
surely, a room of 850 capacity would hold 
you. Some thought it would be too large. 

Friends, Iam happy indeed to be here with 
you. I am happy that you have journeyed the 
long distances that you have come to be here. 
I hope that before this convention is over I 
may have “he privilege of shaking hands with 
every one of you, and I want you to make a 
special effort to shake hands with just as 
many members of your national board as pos- 
sible. I doubt if in all America there is any 
board of directors representing a great mass 
of the American people that contains a more 
distinguished list of men, men outstanding 
in their field, than does your board. Meet 
them, know them; they want to know you. 

We are here this morning, in the midst of 
a great crisis, to do a great job for the war 
effort, for our people whom we represent. 
We are here because a set of circumstances 
made it absolutely inevitable that this or- 
ganization come irto being, and that this 
meeting be held if we are to carry on to do 
the maximum that we are capable of doing 
for the war effort—if we are to carry on 
toward the betterment of the great mass of 
humanity in America who have been relegated 
to the lower one-third in the income groups 
because our enemies are at the front door, 
are at the back door, are striking us from 
all sides, determined that this effort of ours 
shall perish from the earth. And we are 
determined it shall not. 

You know the story even better than I. 
Only 7 years ago, a bare 10 percent of the 


farm houses of this country were electrified. 
You set to work and today you have electri- 
fied, in 7 years, 29 percent more of the farm 
homes of this country, and we still have an- 
other 60 percent to go. 

It has been a long, hard struggle. Even 
when the first bills were up, the enemy was 
there, seeing to it that certain restrictions 
were placed upon you, to cause you to fail 
in this effort. The Power Trust of this coun- 
try had not gone into the rural areas, didn't 
want to; in 30 years it had barely touched 
you, but that Power Trust war at the doors of 
the Congress demanding that there be written 
into your law a restriction that you could 
serve no town of more than 1,500 people. It 
was necessary to put it in, in order to get the 
bill passed, because they said, “We will kill 
it if you don’t; it won't work if you do.” 

It was put in. Then another restriction 
was placed in it, that you should amortize 
your loans in 25 years, and they said, “That 
isn’t possible. It wouldn't even be possible 
for us.” 

Certainly not, with all their graft. They 
did not anticipate we would operate without 
it, because they thought graft was a part of 
the utility business. [Applause.] 

Then they saw to it there was placed in 
that bill a set-up that would exact of you 
an interest rate far beyond reason, if you were 
going to be financed as it was provided you 
should be financed. Beginning then, and on 
down until today, you have had constant diff- 
culty with appropriations. The utility lobby, 
growing year by year, was always there, fight- 
ing. “Cut down those appropriations.” 

They never permitted you to get into two 
other phases of the utility industry, from 
which they have made fabulous sums—trans- 
mission of electricity and generation of elec- 
tricity. They kept you out of those fields and 
have kept you out almost 100 percent until 
this day. ` 

When the war came along you were operat- 
ing in the rural areas, not they. Yet they 
came in to say that, even though the war 
plants were going to be located, for the most 
part, in the rural areas outside the cities, you 
should not participate in the war program. 
They placed their men in high places in the 
Government. They managed to do it in this 
administration as they have done in practi- 
cally all the administrations of the past. 
They tore down your lines in the country, 
built the war plants, contracted with the 
utilities to build other lines from the cities 
out to those plants to supply the power, with 
the net result that you were serving less and 
less farms every day. 

Then they froze those materials that came 
out of the areas where the war plants were 
placed, and you were not permitted to use 
them to connect other farms. K 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION CO-OPS 
DENIED POWER CONTRACTS 


Who was doing it? The Power Trust moguls 
in Government agencies, sent down princi- 
pally from New York to do a job for their 
companies. May I give you two or three ex- 
amples? Some of you here know about these 
instances: 

Camp Gruber was located in the Cookson 
Hills of eastern Oklahoma. There was no 
power in that area. It had to come from the 
Grand River Dam. The Rural Electrification 
Administration public works set-up down 
there offered to supply the power at 5.2 mills. 
The contract vas given to the Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co. ior 10.8 mills, more than double 
what the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion Federal works offered to furnish it for. 
And the taxpayers caught it in the neck, if 
you will pardon my slang, to the tune of about 
$124,000 a year. 

Here in the State of Missouri, down here at 
Neosho, Camp Crowder was located out in an 
area where the. Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration system was operating. They tore 
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down the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion lines; tore down the transmission line 
that went out from the cooperative into Camp 
Crowder. They denied that cooperative the 
right to furnish the power, though it offered 
to, and turned around and gave the contract 
to Empire District at a far higher price than 
the cooperative offered it for. 

Down in Texas there was a contract let to 
build several miles of Rural Electrification 
Administration transmission line—the Brazos 
project. The contractor went to Chile and 
got his copper before the war was on. He 
brought that Chilean copper there and laid 
it out on the Texas plains, where you could 
see it, of course, from the highway. 

Up in Washington the Electric Bond & 
Share moguls in the Power Division of Office 
of Production Management and War Produc- 
tion Board denied Brazos the right to use the 
copper to build the lines. The Texas Fower 
& Light Co. operates in all that territory and 
it is a subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share, 
and while they were being denied the right 
to string that copper Electric Bond & Share 
photographers photographed that copper. 

A gentleman of the Congress made a speech 
about it at 5 o’clock one afternoon. Simul- 
taneously, the next morning, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, those pictures, though they 
had not been syndicated—they had not been 
sent out by any central news agency so far 
as we were able to tell—showed up in the 
papers from coast to coast. The electric utili- 
ties systems had been at work, libeling the 
Rural Electrification Administration. “Rural 
Electrification Administration Hoarding Cor- 
per” was the caption placed on them, though 
the Rural Electrification Administration could 
not hoard copper. It belonged to the con- 
tractor. 

But that is just merely another example of 
what they have been doing to us. Now, how 
do they do it? 

We went down to see the first head of the 
power set-up in the old Office of Production 
Management. Who did he turn out to be? 
C. W. Kellogg. head of Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, and Edisca Electric Institute is, as you 
know, the national organization of the eight 
big holding companies and of many utilities 
not owned by the holding cOmpanies. He 
brought in these dollar-a-year men, about 20 
of them in the beginning, all from Electric 
Bond & Share and the other big com- 
panies. They were the ones who greeted you. 

These war contracts were being made by 
Col. John C. Damon, in charge of power in 
the War Department, and chairman of the 
Army-Navy Munition Board. He was the 
same Col, John C. Damon who was placed 
partially in charge of power during the other 
World War, and Col. John C. Damon, it de- 
veloped, had spent most of his mature life- 
time working for Electric Bond & Share, 
and its subsidiaries, and he even—well, I wish 
I could tell you this story: 

Through a little slip of the tongue on a 
Christmas night, Colonel Damon let it be 
known to some of his friends, They may get 
me; I own stock in the Utah Power & Light 
Co.,“ also a subsidiary of Electric Bond & 
Share. I dug into the record and found that, 
sure enough, he did. 

That is the kind of situation we have been 
having to face in Washington. 

Colonel Damon has now been relieved of his 
duties. 

THE MATERIALS SITUATION 


The War Production Board, on July 21, 
clamped down upon you that P-46, which 
stopped you from using any of the materials 
you had on hand to connect other farms to 
increase farm production. 

You and I know that food, as much as 
any other one factor, will win this war. We 
sent out to you, in an effort to determine 
what materials you had on hand, a question- 
naire, and we asked you in that question- 
naire—and I want to thank you now for 
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returning it so well filled out; it helped 
immensely—“How much could these farms 
you would electrify increase their produc- 
tion of food?” Your composite answer, “23.7 
percent.” 

Even if it were only 10 percent, surely the 
use of those materials lying idle, put to work, 
would have made a great contribution to the 
war effort, and yet the very agency that was 
set up for the purpose of increasing war 
production—the War Production Board—so 
far as you were concerned and so far as food 
was concerned, whether intentional or not, 
had turned itself into a war “reduction” 
board. 


SAFETY PROGRAM 


You were having other struggles. You did 
not have a Nation-wide safety program. You 
were losing people. From 1939 until 1942, 
inclusive, you lost 175 people killed on your 
systems. The rate was entirely too high, and 
yet you could do nothing about it, for no 
one system was large enough to inaugurate 
a vast safety program, and the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration did not then, and 
does not today, have the money to do it. 

You were caught again on insurance. 
Most industrial insurance carries a safety 
program with it, but because you were pur- 
chasing your insurance in small lots from 
local companies, no one of which has enough 
of it to justify inaugurating a safety pro- 
gram, you had no insurance safety program. 
You had high insuranes rates, and your 
rates were going higher. 

Furthermore, you were never able to get 
line insurance. 

I have just finished reading an authority 
on insurance in which this striking example 
was used: 

“If I had one ship at sea, I would have to 
insure that ship. It might get destroyed, 
and I would be ruined. If I had eighteen 
ships at sea, I perhaps would not insure any 
of them, because, if one should get destroyed, 
the other 17 could absorb the loss.“ And so 
it is with you. ; 

Any one of you cannot carry your own in- 
surance. All of you together could do it, and 
at a tremendous saving over the years, we 
think. 

It is reported to us that one man in the 
House and two men in the Senate have 
stated publicly within tiie past few months 
that the Rural Electrification Administration 
should be virtually liquidated. 

The Power Trust campaign is on in Wash- 
ington now, to liquidate the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and, of course, to liqui- 
date you, if they can. 


THEN CAME THE NATIONAL 


Now, all of that comprises the reasons for 
the formation of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. Co-op leaders from 
your ranks who happened to be in Washing- 
ton at one of these fights decided that if a 
national association was ever to be organized, 
as you had talked so long, they had just as 
well start. There had been much clamor 
among you fo such an organization; there 
had been clamor for it from your friends in 
Congress, and everybody recognized the imme- 
diate need for it. 

Did not every other class of cooperatives 
in the land, and every other class of anything 
else so widespread, have its own national or- 
ganization? 

I will not go into detail telling you how 
it was set up, why certain things were done. 
I am convinced that every move that was 
made was done in the interest of you and the 
people whom you represent, and I think as 
good a job was done as could possibly have 
been done. I think a miraculous job was 
done in these short months that have gone 
by since this organization was incorporated 
in the city of Washington. It has become 
a major national organization. 

Until last night, 429 of the cooperatives of 
this country had paid their dues since March, 


and you saw the applications coming in here 
this morning. They are coming in day by 
day. This organization, so far as you are 
concerned, is comparable to the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, which represents the big hold- 
ing companies and other utilities [applause], 
the difference being that your people back 
home will fight for you and this organiza- 
tion. Who ever heard of a customer of a 
private utility fighting for that utility? 

We have many things to do. We must 
work rapidly. There is the Rankin bill, rein- 
troduced the other day, to eliminate that re- 
striction of 1,500, to provide a better interest 
rate, and for a 50-year amortization period. 
We must put on a campaign through you, 
and we must depend upon you. Contact 
your Congressmen and Senators. Advise 
them of what it means. Congress is the 
greatest governing body of free representa- 
tives on earth and if we can get them the 
story I have no fear of the result. 

We can do it. We can operate just like the 
other great farm organizations operate. We 
can let the Congress know through letters, 
telegrams, personal contact, what our pro- 
grams are. If our requests aren't right, we 
cannot expect to sell them. If they are right, 
we can expect to sell them, and we must sell 
them. 

Here is a little thing we had something to 
do with, not long ago, the Norris amendment 
to the price control bill, Senator Norris arose 
in the Senate and proposed an amendment 
providing that before any utility could raise 
its price of electricity to you or anybody else, 
it must have the consent of the President of 
the United States. The amendment came 
over to the House, went to conference. The 
House conferees were not favorable. We 
went to them and gave them the story from 
your viewpoint. How much we had to do 
with it I don’t know, but they compromised 
and it was not all lost. It was finally pro- 
vided that no rate could be raised without 
the Office of Price Administration being per- 
mitted to intervene on any hearing thereon. 

The psychological effect that the Norris 
amendment created was good, because they 
are not coming in now as they were, asking 
to raise those rates. Of course, most of the 
war contracts are gone. There have been a 
few contracts in recent months that the na- 
tional association has helped the local cooper- 
atives with, I think. They have gotten a 
few, and today you are serving war industries, 
air beacons, and Army camps from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. 

We are working on an insurance program 
for you, an insurance program that will en- 
able us to cut down the loss of life, that will 
enable us to reduce the injuries, that will 
enable us to give you a great safety program, 
ultimately, to reduce your rates; an insur- 
ance program that will embody, we hope, line 
insurance. 

Companies have already been incorporated. 
We will hear more about that later on in 
this program. 

There have been and there will be protests 
against our getting into the insurance busi- 


ness. The protests are being inspired by the 


Power Trust. I would remind these objectors 
(1) that you are private and independent cor- 
porations; (2) that you are not and never 
have been subsidized by the Government; 
and (3) that so long as the Government loan 
is protected what you do about your own 
insurance is no concern of anybody, in or out 
of the Government. 
THE REVISED P-46C 

We took those questionnaires you sent in, 
We totaled the figures. We averaged them. 
Several members of the national board and I 
took them over to see Donald Nelson. We had 
been plugging on it a long time with the 
Power Division. 

Officials of the Rural Electrification Associa- 
tion have been helping us on the priorities, 
particularly Mr. Slattery, Mr. Craig, and Mr. 
Nicholson. Mr. Nicholson had been work- 
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ing hard on the problem in Washington. 
We just weren't able to crack the ice until 
we went to Donald Nelson himself, and said, 
“Mr. Nelson, do you think these materials 
should lie idle here when they could be in- 
creasing the food production? We want you 
to hear our story.” 

He heard our story, and he told us then 
and there, “I am going to give you the right 
to use materials that you have in stock to 
connect those farms.” [Applause.] 

We know that he had been at work on the 
problem and that he took it up with the 
Power Division at once. Then came the Re- 
vised P-46. You will receive the new inter- 
pretations on that before you leave here. 

We were very happy about it. We thought 
we could connect at least 20,000 members im- 
mediately. Maybe we can. I am still hope- 
ful, but the new Power Division interpreta- 
tions begin to look exceedingly severe. 

Now, we have some friends in the Power 
Division, rather, they are friend: of every- 
body. I think they are sincerely with us at 
heart, but someway, somehow, we never seem 
to get what we think the farmers should have. 
We were talking with Herbert Marks, the head 
of the Power Division, an hour before we went 
into this meeting, trying to work out a further 
interpretation of one of the provisions. 

You are making as great a contribution to 
the war effort as any other group of indi- 
viduals, either at home or in the factories, 
or on the battlefield. |Applause.] Last year, 
in spite of the fact that almost one person 
from every farm, on an average, had gone 
either into the armed forces or into the 
factories, or at least had gone away from 
the farm; in spite of that fact, though it 
existed for the 12 months of 1942, your food 
production in America was the greatest in 
any year of our history. How could it have 
been possible? [Applause.] 

It could never have happened had those 
electric motors not been pumping the water; 
had they not been grinding the feed, sawing 
the wood, lighting the barns and the chicken 
houses, heating the brooders, washing the 
clothes, milking the cows, refrigerating the 
foods, and doing the many, many other serv- 
ices which this greatest of man's servants 
performs so magnificently on the farm. 

Whether you shall be permitted to con- 
tinue and to make progress in that vital 
contribution is partially a decision for you 
to make. If you continue in the fight, you 
will get there. The American farmer has 
won several of our wars. He went into a 
first-rate war with the old squirrel rifle, 
fought against the trained and professional 
Hessians, and wen his battles. The Ameri- 
can farmer, down through the ages of our 
history, down through the years of his strug- 
gle, has always been the foundation of de- 
mocracy. He has always been out there and 
“over there” in the front lines, loyal to the 
bitter end. He is there today. 

You are not asking for something for 
yourselves in this crisis. You are asking 
for the right to produce the food to feed your 
sons at the battle front. [Applause.] 

You who are here from the cooperatives 
and who have not joined this national asso- 
ciation can take back to your boards, or your 
board members can take back to the other 
members of your boards, what you have seen 
and heard. I am happy to tell you that I 
think we have for you one of the most out- 
standing programs I have ever seen written 
down on a piece of paper. Perhaps not in all 
the history of St. Louis has there been as- 
sembled here as distinguished a group of in- 
dividuals as yov will hear, except perhaps 
at political conventions. 

I see some of your United States Senators 
in the audience. You will hear them. You 
will hear a member of the Cabinet. You will 
hear the one and only Senator Norris to- 
night. Every power agency is represented 
here—Tennessee Valley Authority, Bonne- 
ville, Federal Works, and all the others. The 
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Chairman of the Federal Power Commission 
is here. Eugene Casey of the White House 
is here and will bring his own and a message 
from President Roosevelt. There will be 
messages from the Vice President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I hope you will 
attend all the meetings. We need you. We 
need your help. Let’s go on with this con- 
vention, and come out of this convention 
determined that we shall electrify every farm 
home in America, and give it 1-cent elec- 
tricity. It can be done! 

All of this is why we are here! [Applause.] 

Let's determine that we of the electric co- 
operatives shall set the example for America 
and for the rural communities everywhere. 
Indeed you have already lifted one-third of 
the American farm homes out of the dark 
ages and set them down into the twentieth 
century. 

United as we are, pioneering a righteous 
cause, struggling as we are, to do a great 
work, under God we shall carry on and we 
shall proceed to transform Edwin Markham's 
“Man With the Hoe” into proud soldiers of 
the soil; men who will give us victory in war; 
peopie who will give us a greater, a more 
abundant life in the peace that is to follow; 
giant citadels of democracy, firm ac the rock 
of ages. [Applause.] 


Conditions Affecting the Price of Copper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES F. 0’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Montana: 


Whereas the War Production Board, the 
War Labor Board, and the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization have found it necessary 
to take jurisdiction and control over the pro- 
duction and price of all strategic metals 
during the emergency; and 

Whereas practically all of the copper pro- 
duced in Montana has a fixed price of 12 
cents per pound as cOmpared to a price of 
17 cents per pound in many other areas, and 
this price is strongly contended to be not 
conducive to a fair and equitable profit for 
labor under war conditions; and 

Whereas the bulk of the copper ore in 
Montana is very high in war material con- 
tent, but at the same time low in the per- 
cent of copper in the ore; and 

Furthermore, the copper mines in Mon- 
tana, particularly in the Butte district, are 
of great depth, and necessitate very exten- 
sive equipment for hoisting of ore, pumping 
water and ventilation, with a marked in- 
crease in labor and power costs of operation; 
and 

Whereas the State of Montana is at the 
top of the list in furnishing manpower to 
the armed forces and the citizens of the 
State in general are in the forerank in the 
purchase of War bonds and stamps. Man- 
agement and labor are striving earnestly and 
hard to produce the strategic metals for our 
fighting men at the fronts: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-eighth Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana, the 
Senate and House of Representatives con- 
curring, hereby respectfully petition the 
President of the United States, the War 
Production Board, the War Labor Board, and 
the Director of Economic Stabilization, to 


review and reconsider the conditions respect- 
ing wages, working conditions, and costs of 
production of copper in Montana, particu- 
larly in the Butte district, to the effect that 
a speedy and just arrangement in the price 
of copper be made immediately; be it further 

Resolved, That this memorial be entered 
on the journals of both houses, and that a 
copy be transmitted to the Honorable Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States; the Honorable James F. Byrnes, Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization; the War 
Production Board; the War Labor Board; 
the Honorable Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor; the Honorable Burton K. Wheeler, 
and the Honorable James E. Murray, United 
States Senators from Montana; and to the 
Honorable James F. O Connor and the Hon- 
orable Mike Mansfield, Congressmen from 
Montana. 

——ů— 


Regulation of Labor Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF z 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a talk I 
delivered on America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air on February 4, 1943, on the ques- 
tion whether there should be legislation 
for the regulation of labor unions. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The economic and political power of labor 
organizations has increased phenomenally 
in the past 10 years. At the beginning of 
the decade, the bargaining power of unions 
often was below that of employers. Today 
that situation is corrected and often reversed. 

Three factors, all flowing directly from 
government, are responsible for this great 
change. One is the number of statutes pro- 
tecting and strengthening labor organiza- 
tions enacted by Congress during the decade, 
A second is the administration of those stat- 
utes by executive agencies friendly to labor 
organizations and in some instances dis- 
tinctly unfriendly to employers. A third is 
the tremendous growth in employment and 
union membership growing out of the war, 
with the Government paying the bill and 
the unions exploiting to the full the oppor- 
tunity for expansion. 

The public is concerned, and rightly so, 
that this tremendously increased economic 
and political power of labor organizations 
shall not be abused. It is demanding regu- 
latory legislation to protect both the public 
and individual workmen against such abuse. 

It is possible that labor leaders, by virtue 
of their political power, can block sound 
regulatory legislation written by sincere 
friends of their movement in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. If they do, a succeeding 
and less friendly Congress is likely to pass 
drastic restrictive legislation written by foes 
of the labor movement. American business 
fought needed regulatory legislation 
throughout the first two decades of this 
century, and its reward was restrictive legis- 
lation, written and administered by men 
hostile to business. The same thing can 
happen to labor organizations. 

Eventually, I believe we should have a 
complete code of labor relations, aimed at 
substituting the bargaining table for strikes 
and lockouts in settling labor disputes. 


But I do not believe that job should be at- 
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tempted in the midst of war. However, three 
types of labor legislation should be passed 
now, both to restore confidence of the peo- 
ple in the impartiality of their Government, 
and to protect individual workmen. 

1. Labor organizations should be made sub- 
ject to anti-racketeering and anti-trust laws. 
Recent Supreme Court decisions, in effect, 
give labor unions the right to violate both 
of these criminal statutes with impunity. 
That situation is intolerable and should be 
Corrected at once. 

2. Labor organizations, like corporations, 
should be prohibited from making political 
campaign contributions. Government domi- 
nated by unions through politieal contribu- 
tions is Just as un-American and undemo- 
cratic es government dominated by business 
corporations. 

3. Unions enjoying any form of union- 
shop contracts, requiring workers to be mem- 
bers in order to hold jobs, should be re- 
quired to meet certain standards of demo- 
cratic procedure, These are: One, at least 
biannual election of officers by secret bal- 
lot of the membership; two, annual financial 
reports to all members and no special as- 
sessments or increases in dues without a 
secret referendum; and three, a sccret bal- 
lot before any strike. 

The determination as to whether a union 
meets these standards should be made by the 
Federal district court after full hearing on 
petition either of a member of the union or 
of the Department of Labor. Upon a finding 
that the union did not meet such standards, 
its union-shop contract should be canceled by 
the court and the union enjoined from enter- 
ing ito any other union-shop contract until 
it had shown to the satisfaction of the court 
that it was meeting these standards of dem- 
ocratio procedure. 

I believe such legislation not only would 
restore public confidence on this issue but 
also would assist the labor movement in rid- 
ding itself of racketeers and in educating its 
millions of new members into becoming real 
trade-unionists instead of mere dues-paying 
robots. 

There is one other problem not connected 
with this broad issue which demands early 
action by Congress. That is the effect of the 
statute requiring payment of time and a half 
for hours worked over 40 in a week in nonwar 
industries. Most war industries are working 
48 hours or more, and to disturb present pay 
practices there would slow production. But 
the nonwar employer must have relief. On 
one hand he has a shortage of employees, and 
those he can get are less efficient, and on the 
other he is up against price ceilings which 
make it impossible for him to pay overtime 
at time and a half rates without going broke. 
There are three possible solutions. One would 
be to increase price ceilings and a second 
would be subsidies, paid from borrowed Fed- 
eral funds. Both are dangerously inflationary. 
A third would be to permit longer hours in 
these industries by payment of merely token 
overtime, say time and one-tenth for hours 
worked above 40 in a week. That would 
solve the problem and at the same time pre- 
serve the 40-hour-week principle. 


Aviation Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS *° 
or 


HON. JACK NICHOLS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me last night over 
station WMAL, Washington, D. C.: 


The problems of today and tomorrow con- 
fronting aviation involve and are a part of 
the future of our Nation and the progress of 
civilization. These problems require special- 
ized and individual attention, in the interest 
of every American citizen, and the destiny 
of free people all over the world. 

Aviation is suddenly growing up in all of 
its categories, as a result of the pressure of 
technical development due to the war. 

The airplane, for the next 50 years, will 
have a greater capacity for good or evil than 
any other material tool. It is not difficult 
to imagine, in a very short time after the 
close of the war, the development of single 
commercial aircraft, which, when converted 
to military use, could carry as much destruc- 
tion as 1,000 of our present bombers. 

It is vital and important to our national 
security and well-being that we develop and 
maintain a Nation-wide—yes, a world-wide— 
self-supporting commercial air- rt in- 
custry, so that we continue at all times to 
lead the world in aviation, research, engi- 
neering, manufacturing, and operation. 

To build such an aircraft industry we can- 
not be tied to, or integrated with, the rail- 
roads, the waterways, or other older and 
different forms of surface transportation. 

The magnitude of our world aviation prob- 
lem, from the standpoint of our national 
economy, as well as our national security, is 
such that immediate attention must be given 
to it by the people themselves, and certainly 
by both the legislative and the executive 
branches of our Government. 

In the Seventy-sixth Congress, in 1939, I 
introduced my first bill providing for the cre- 
ation of a permanent standing committee on 
civil and commercial aviatior in the House 
of Representatives. For 2 years after its first 
introduction, mine was a lone voice, crying 
out in the wilderness, begging and pleading 
that Congress give special attention to this 
aviation child growing up in our midst. 

It took the Battle of Crete to prove to our 
Army Air Corps that the transport plane 
would play an important part in the win- 
ning of a modern war. 

Likewise, it took Pearl Harbor, and finally 
War, itself, to shock the Congress, and the 
people, into the realization of the important 
part that commercial aviation would play in 
the post-war period. 

Not all, however, either in Congress, or else- 
where, have yet been convinced; even though 
today we see our bombers carrying their loads 
poe destruction to far-flung places, where they 

disgorged and the aircraft then returned 
— to its base —even though only recently 
the President of the United States flew, in a 
4-engine transport airplane, to far-away Cas- 
ablanca, and return—even though, daily, we 
are flying shuttle trips across both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific—and even though we 
now fly through temperatures 60 below zero, 
across the top of the world, the North Pole 
even as we fly in subtropical temperatures 
below the equator. Still there are those who, 
by their outmoded conceptions and their 
selfish jealousies, would keep the airplane 
earth-bound and tied to and made a part of 
surface transportation systems, because of 
their fear that the airplane may offer to sur- 
face transportation a type of competition 
that would prove unprofitable investments 
already made in rail and steamship lines. 

There are those in the Congress today who 
say we have nothing to do but win this war 
thus we cannot devote the attention of any 
part of the Congress to any other problem. 

Of course, every effort within the power 
of our people to exert, must be directed to 
the winning of this war. 

But, upon that person who would stop 
America’s planning there, must be laid the 
charge of short-sightedness, or ignorance, 


because our only excuse for being in this 
war is to protect the rights of the free peo- 
ple in the United States and all over the 
world, to enjoy free enterprise, he right to 
worship God according to the dictates of their 
own conscience, and the right to freely com- 
pete, as private institutions, and as govern- 
ments, in trade and commerce. 

If the above be true, then when this ter- 
rible war has ended, people of this Nation 
must direct their thoughts to economics— 
and particularly the people of the United 
States must direct their thoughts to the 
problem of in some way getting back a por- 
tion of the money that our Government has 
taken from our taxpayers, and spent with 
lavish extravagance on our allies all over the 
world. 

Thus, we must not only win the war, but 
we must prepare ourselves to enter into world 
competition with the other world powers, 
many of whom are now our allies, and who 
now, being the beneficiaries of our lend-lease 
and other programs, will, in the post-war 
period, be our bitter contenders for the con- 
trol of the world markets. 

And, believe me, that the nation which is 
first ready with heavy cargo-carrying, fast 
airplanes, will be the nation that will first 
recover from the war effort. 

In order to be specific, let’s see what some 
of these problems are. To get a proper per- 
spective of the problems we must know that 
the United States leads all of the nations of 
the world today in the development of 
aviation. 

I would divide them, basically, into three 


ups: 

First. The question is: How far will the 
United States press its advantages, and how 
far will it be willing to share world air trade 
with other nations? 

Second. Government operation against pri- 
vate enterprise. 

‘The questions are: Whether, and how soon, 
and under what conditions, the Government 
will turn the nonmilitary air-transportation 
business back to private air lines. 

And third. Freedom of the air. 

The problem is whether the air is to be 
free to the world’s air-transport lines, as in 
peacetime the seas are free to shipping. 

Each of these questions bristles with its 
separate set of problems. And as to all three 
there are signs of growing division in outlook 
between an interested group of liberals in 
the administration on one hand and busi- 
nessmen and conservative officials on the 
other hand. 

I do not want here to take up the argu- 
ment as to what should be done in order 
to answer these three all-important ques- 
tions. But I do want to see set up, ot only 
in the executive branch of the Government 
but in the Congress, a body who will devote 
their entire attention to the study of these 
questions, with the purpose in mind of arriv- 
ing ultimately at the proper answer, in light 
of the best interests of the most of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

With American dollars, modern airports, 
airways, and air-navigational facilities have 
been built in Canada, South America, and 
on the continent of Africa. 

What is to become of these air facilities 
after the war is over? 

Are we to follow the pattern of the agree- 
ment that our Government has now made 
with Canada, to wit, that 1 year after the 
end of the war, all permanent airport fa- 
cilities built there, with our money, are 
to be turned over to Canada? 

Is this to be the policy of our Government 
in South America, Africa, and other places 
throughout the world, where American dol- 
lars have been spent? 

Are we going.to do in the post-war period 
what we have already done in Africa, where 
the Pan American Airways System built 
the modernized airway for the United States 
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Government, from the African West Coast to 
Cairo, the operation of which has now been 
taken away from Pan American and turned 
over to the British Overseas Airways? 

Or, are we going to be as zealous in the 
protection of the rights of our citizens in 
the post-war period, as Britain and Canada 
are zealous of the protection of the rights 
of their citizens? 

Now, to return to the domestic, or home 
field. 

Although we in the United States had 
more commercial airplanes in operation at 
the outbreak of World War No. 2, than any 
other nation in the world, at the peak this 
number of airplanes in commercial operation 
in the United States was only slightly in 
excess of 300, although every community in 
the United States was hungry for air service. 

Will this great air industry, in both the 
field of production, and transportation, grow 
in the post-war period? 

Or, will it be stifled by selfish interests 
within our own country, who have their 
money invested in other fields of trans- 
portation? 

Uniess the development of commercial 
aviation in every aspect is permitted to go 
forward in this country, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people now employed in both the 
production and operation of airplanes, will 
find themselves out of employment, and 
forced to seek other fields of endeavor. 

But, if the industry is permitted to go 
forward, it will do for the United States, 
at the end of this war, what the automobile 
did for us at the end of the last war. You 
might. be surprised to know that when we 
sen“ our expedition across the Mexican bor- 
der in 1916, to run down the bandit, Villa, 
the United States Army owned not a single 
motor truck. And there were those who 
argued then that the motor truck would 
never displace the mule as a means of 
transportation in warfare. 

And, at the time we entered World War 
No. 1, in 1917, the trucks which were owned 
by the United States Army numbered less 
than 5,000. 

When the boys returned from the fronts, 
after that war, they demanded that the au- 
tomobile be given its place in the economic 
scheme of things at home. 

Likewise, at the end of this war, when the 
boys return from the fronts, they will de- 
mand that the airplane be given its place 
in the economic scheme of things at home. 

And if the development of this great in- 
dustry is not throttled by selfish, short- 
sighted people in this country, in the post- 
war period you will shortly see airplane 
manufacturers building airplanes adapted to 
private as well as the commercial use. 

This is progress. This is the evolution of 
intelligent thinking people. Let no man in 
private or public life stand in the way of 
this progress, lest he be cast aside and crushed 
under the wheels of the juggernaut of pro- 
ficiency. 

I can see out yonder a commercial air-line 
system honeycombing the United States, 
dealing in the transportation of passengers, 
cargo, and mail. 

Ican see great trunk lines of the air, flying 
transcontinental from coast to coast and 
border to Gulf. 

I can see feeder lines, connecting almost 
every community with these trunk lines, for 
the transportation of passengers. 

I can see exactly the same system for the 
transportation of cargo. 

I can see a great transport plane leaving 
the east coast, and, without landing once, 
pick up, en route, trailer planes without en- 
gines laden with cargo, where, when it lands 
in Chicago, it will be a freight train of 10 
to 12 cargo-bearing gliders who could, if 

, cut off from the train and land 
at intermediate spots. 
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I can see mail service by air to every town 
of any size in the United States, a service 
where mail will be dropped and picked up by 
an airplane, without its once touching the 
ground, feeding once more the great trunk- 
line air systems, which will traverse the 
United States, and finally fiy around the 
world. 

All of this and many more vexing problems 
will confront the standing committee on civil 
and commercial aviation, which I hope soon, 
within a few weeks, will be set up in the 
House of Representatives. 

Surely our vision in 1943 should be as great 
as the vision of Tennyson, in 1842, when he 
wrote the following poem: 

“For I dipt into the future, 

Far as human eye could see, 
Saw che vision of the world, 
And all the wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce 

Argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, 
Dropping down with costly bales.” 

Believe me, my friends, the dream of Ten- 
nyson of 100 years ago, and the ambitions 
of many of us who now represent you in 
Washington, will not be realized without a 
fight, nor withovt the cooperation and the 
support of the people of this country, to 
stamp out short-sightedness, mercenary, self- 
ish, and greedy interests which are now at 
work in your Government. 


Manufacture and Repair of Farm 
Machinery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tana: 

Whereas farmers and ranchers of Montana 
are most anxious to contribute to the win- 
ning of the war by producing a maximum of 
food for our fighting forces, for our civilian 
population, and for starving peoples over the 
earth; and 

Whereas Montana farmers and ranchers 
have the cropland and foundation herds of 
cattle and sheep to produce large quanti- 
ties of badly needed food; and 

Whereas our Government is urging farm- 
ers not only to maintain normal production 
of grains and feed crops, but to greatly in- 
crease the production of livestock, hogs, and 
poultry, without taking into consideration 
that much additional help will be needed 
to carry on such a program; and 

Whereas the large-acreage farming prac- 
ticed in this State requires the best of farm 
machinery in sufficient quantities, the secur- 
ing of which has been difficult and of late 
impossible to obtain; and 

Whereas draft, enlistment, and war-pro- 
duction work has drained practically every 
able-bodied, experienced farm boy for mili- 
tary service or war work, even where the 
fathers are growing in years and infirmity; 
and 

Whereas experience has proven that float- 
ing, unreliable, and inexperienced labor is 
both inadequate and ruinous to costly and 
irreplaceable farm machinery; and 


Whereas farmers have contributed propor- 
tionately more of their older equipment, as 
scrap iron, to the war effort than any other 
class of citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the twenty-eighth legislative 
session of the State of Montana (Senate and 
House of Representatives concurring), That 
we respectfully urge that a far greater pro- 
portion of necessary material be immediately 
allotted for the manufacture of badly needed 
farm machinery and repairs, in order that at 
least normal production of food may be pro- 
duced for the duration; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge that the War De- 
partment be requested to defer experienced 
farm boys that they may assist in planting 
and harvesting crops; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
submitted to the officials named in the first 
paragraph hereof. 


South Portland Shipbuilding Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRSSENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend in the 
Appendix of the REcorp my remarks on 
the subject of shipbuilding contracts 
with the South Portland Shipbuilding 
Corporation, and include therein a re- 
cent press release of the Maritime Com- 
mission on the same subject. 

Subsequent to the filing of the report 
of the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries with respect to the af- 
fairs of the South Portland Shipbuilding 
Corporation, and in December 1942 Sen- 
ators KILGORE and BREWSTER, represent- 
ing the Truman committee, Mr. Oliver, 
Mr. Hays, our general counsel, and I, rep- 
resenting theCommittee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, held a joint meet- 
ing with all the members of the United 
States Maritime Commission and with 
various representatives of the different 
branches of the Commission. At this 
meeting I made a detailed statement of 
the reasons which, in our opinion, dic- 
tated the termination of the South Port- 
land contract as the best means for ob- 
taining efficient production at the South 
Portland yard and of saving substantial 
sums of money in connection with the 
construction of ships there. 

The representatives of the Truman 
committee were of the opinion that the 
Commission should give the South Port- 
land Shipbuilding Corporation a further 
opportunity to improve performance 
and in the meantime should renegotiate 
the contract in order to reduce the fees 
payable. From time to time during De- 
cember and January further conferences 
were held by me and by Mr. Hayes with 
various members and officials of the 
Maritime Commission. In addition, the 
executives of South Portland Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation presented to the Com- 
mission various arguments supporting 
their contention that the performance 
at South Portland was in fact good and 
that no changes should be made. 
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During these discussions, and early in 
January 1943, substantial changes were 
made in the management at South Port- 
land. Mr. Newell, president of the cor- 
poration, was eliminated from active 
management. Mr. Pinkham, the general 
manager, was demoted. Various new 
men, some of whom had previously been 
affiliated with Todd Shipyards Corpora- 
tion, a one-half owner of South Portland 
Shipbuilding Corporation, and some of 
whom had not been so affiliated, were 
brought into the yard and placed in top 
executive posts. 

On the basis of these changes, South 
Portland Shipbuilding Corporation con- 
tended that any faults of management 
that may have existed had been cor- 
rected. Finally, on January 20, 1943, the 
Commission sent technical notices of de- 
fault to South Portland Shipbuilding 
Corporation under both its shipbuilding 
and facilities contracts. These noticas of 
default, which are required by the con- 
tract, enable the Maritime Commission 
to take over control of the yard provided 
that the events of default specified 
therein are not cured within 30 days. At 
the same time the Maritime Commission 
addressed a further letter to Todd Ship- 
yards Corporation, stating that on the 
basis of its own reports as well as the re- 
ports of the Truman committee and the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee— 

It is apparent to the Commission that the 
contractor, South Portland Shipbuilding 
Corporation, has failed to perform the work 
called for by the aforementioned contracts 
with due diligence and to fulfill its cove- 
nants and undertakings. 


The Commission, however, offered to 
grant the new management a 60-day pe- 
riod from the date of the letter, or a total 
of approximately 212 months from the 
date it was installed, to prove its capac- 
ity to perform the contracts efficieatly. 
As a condition, however, to this exten- 
sion, the Commission required an agree- 
ment that on the first 16 ships South 
Portland Shipbuilding Corporation re- 
ceive no profit and that on the remain- 
ing 68 ships to be built at the yard all 
fees be reduced 45 percent 

By letter dated January 25, 1943, Todd 
Shipyards Corporation accepted the 
Commission’s terms, although, of course, 
it denied that it had been guilty of any 
fault. The trial period will expire on 
March 21. Thereupon the Commission 
issued a press release, copy of which I 
insert in the RECORD. 

We believe it can fairly be stated that 
the above changes are directly attribu- 
table to the investigation conducted by 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. Speaking as of the present 
and without regard to what may happen 
at the expiration of the trial period, a 
new management has been installed at 
South Portland which, if it proves effi- 
cient, would in and of itself justify the 
time and labor spent by the Merchant 
Marine Committee on its investigation. 
In addition, however, there has already 
been accomplished a direct saving to the 
Government of not less than two and 
one-half million dollars and amounting 
possibly to over $5,000,000. k 
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The Maritime Commission press re- 
lease follows: 


As a result of investigations by the Mari- 
time Commission and congressional com- 
mittees, the Commission has determined that 
the South Portland Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, South Portland, Maine, under the man- 
agement that was in charge up to the end 
of 1942 failed to exercise due diligence in 

out its facility and ship-construc- 
tion contracts, the Commission announced 
today. 

The company, however, installed a new 
management on January 4, 1943, and the 
Commission feels that it would be in the in- 
terest of the war effort and would avoid any 
interruption in essential ship production to 
permit continuance of work by the present 
company for a reasonable period during 
which the efficacy of the steps taken by the 
company might be demonstrated. 

Conditions stipulated by the Maritime 
Commission, under “which the shipbuilding 
contracts awarded to the South Portland 
Shipbuilding Corporation will be continued in 
force temporarily with the new management 
of the shipyard, have been accepted by the 
contractors, the Commission announced. 
Stipulations by the Commission are as 
follows: 

1. That the new management of the South 
Portland Shipbuilding Corporation will be 
permitted to continue with work under exist- 
ing contracts with that corporation for a trial 
period of 60 days from January 20, 1943; 

2. That during that 60-day pericd the man- 
agement shall demonstrate satisfactory per- 
formance, including fabrication of steel, erec- 
tion on the ways and ship deliveries; 

3. That if the company is permitted to con- 
tinue after the trial period, tbe original con- 
tract for 16 liberty ships shall be so modi- 
fied that there will be no profit for the con- 
tractor; 

4. That the fees stipulated in contracts for 
68 liberty ships made subsequent to the first 
contract for 16 such ships will be cut virtually 
in half. 

Acceptance by the corporation, which now 
operates the two combined yards at South 
Portland was made without waiving the cor- 
poration’s right to “dispute matters of fact 
involved in the Commission's assertion of 
evidence of default.” The Commission also 
reserves corresponding rights, it was stated. 

The four contracts held by the shipbuild- 
ing company called for the production of 
84 Liberty ships by the end of 1943. The 
first for 16 ships was awarded in April 1941, 
the others at various dates subsequently. 
On January 4, 1943, when the new manage- 
ment took charge, 14 ships had been deliv- 
ered and several others launched. 

The performance of the South Portland 
yard was recently the subject of inquiry by 
the House Merchant Marine Committee and 
the Senate Truman committee. The House 
committee recommended that contracts with 
the South Portla, id concern be terminated. 
The Truman committee recommended that 
the contracts be renegotiated to provide for 
elimination of what might be considered 
excess profits and for better shipbuilding 
performance. In taking “he action it has, 
the Commission believes it has met the pri- 
mary objectives recommended by both com- 
mittees, the announcement today stated. 

The prime objective of the Commission, 
it was pointed cut, is to safeguard the Gov- 
ernment's interest with a minimum of inter- 
ference to production. In accepting the 
stipulations by the Commission the shipbuild- 
ing corporation stated that “we do so in the 
light in which it was made because of our 
conviction, in which we assume the Commis- 
sion joins, that the construction of facil- 
ities and ships is more important to the war 
effort than the litigation of the respective 
rights of the Commission and the South 
Portland Shipbuilding Corporation.” 


Farm Production Problem Needs Attention 
Immediately—War Effort Is Hindered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter I have 
written to a farm group in the district 
I represent: 

FEBRUARY 8, 1943. 
Mr. C. WILSON MOLER, 
President, Jefferson County Farm 
Bureau, Charles Town, W. Va. 

Dran Mr. Mower: I deeply appreciate the 
letter which your organization has written 
me under date of February 5. I am pleased 
to have this expression of your views on 
pending problems affecting agriculture. I 
enclose H, R. 1728, introduced on February 
5 by Chairman Fur us, of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Prior to the introduc- 
tion of this measure I conferred several times 
with Mr. FULMER, and expressed to him, and 
others, my desire to be helpful with a proper 
solution of the many important subjects 
related to farming during the war effort. 

I call your attention to the following com- 
munication which I sen last October 20 to 
the Honorable Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission: 

“It is my carefully considered opinion, es- 
pecially after having visited in various agri- 
cultural sections recently of the congressional 
district I represent, that there must be def- 
inite deferment from the provisions of our 
Selective Service System of those men who are 
essential to the production of foodstuffs. 

“The farm workers of West Virginia, and 
throughout all sections of the United States, 
are patriotic and ready to serve our country 
in the all-out effort to win as quickly as 
possible this terrible war. This feeling 
amongst our farm population is best indi- 
cated by the very large percentage of young 
men from the farms who have enlisted in 
our armed forces, as well as those who have 
been drafted for duty. Illustrative also of 
their deep understanding of the importance 
of foodstuffs to feed our soldiers, sailors, 
and pilots is the exceptionally long work- 
day which they have imposed upon them- 
selves. 

“We have had an alarming shortage of 
farm labor during the present harvest season. 
Next spring this shortage of farm labor will 
be acute if we do not now provide methods 
and procedure for an adequate supply of those 
persons who have knowledge or experience 
in farming and livestock activities.” 

I received an answer from Mr. McNutt on 
October 20, 1942, in which he stated in part 
as follows: “The members of the War Man- 
power Commission have been aware of the 
serious nature of this situation and have 
been giving it their careful study.” On De- 
cember 18, 1942, I impressed on Mr. McNutt 
again the gravity of the farm manpower and 
equipment problem. Since the convening of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress I have con- 
tinued my efforts in this connection. 

In a total war of this mechanized type, 
covering all parts of the globe, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to strike a proper balance be- 
tween the home front and the actual fight- 
ing zones. Sound judgment decrees, how- 
ever, that we cannot sufficiently supply our 
armed forces with food if there is inadequate 
farm labor end machinery to do the job 
here at home on the agricultural front. It 
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would be like attempting a successful air 
raid over Germany with no bomb load or too 
few men to handle the fighting aircraft. 

Your members and myself are in agree- 
ment about cutting to the bone govern- 
mental expenditures not essential to the war 
effort. For years I have advocated such ac- 
tion. Every unnecessary expense in the op- 
eration of Government must be eliminated. 
This is desirable in peacetime. It is abso- 
lutely necessary with our Nation at war. 
Every dollar spent on nonessential civilian 
agencies lessens by that degree the equip- 
ment and manpower with which we fight our 
resourceful and ruthless enemies. 

Every extravagance which men indulge 
these days in unnecessary Federal expendi- 
tures, every excess in which we indulge our- 
selves in the operation of Government here 
at home, decreases by just that amount the 
money, the equipment, and the manpower 
which is vitally necessary if we are to carry 
forward a successful prosecution of this war 
on the fighting frents. 

Certain agencies have undertaken by regu- 
lation to amend statutes adopted by Con- 
gress. In this connection I quote in part 
from my remarks on the House floor, Decem- 
ber 10, 1942: “Congress has written certain 
legislation, which has actually been rewrit- 
ten by agents of our Government who were 
not elected as legislators from districts or 
States.” At that time I further stated: 

“I, for one, as a Member of this body, be- 
lieve that the intent of Congress has been 
misused by some of these individuals who 
are in leadership in agencies of Government, 
I think the Congress, if it has the courage, 
must retake these powers unto itself.” 

Assuring you of my desire to counsel with 
your group, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


Ammunition for Sporting Rifles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Montana: 


Memorial memortalizing Donald M. Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board; 
Maury Maverick, Director, Governmental 
Division, War Production Board; Senator 
B K. Wheeler; Senator James E. Murray; 
Representative James F. O'Connor; Repre- 
sentative Mike Mansfleld; and Oscar A. 
Baarson, priorities district manager 
Whereas it is essential to the successful 

prosecution of the war that maximum quan- 

tities of food and fiber be produced; and 

Whereas losses in sheep, lambs, poultry 
caused by predatory animals is seriously 
handicapping Montana's war effort; and 

Whereas restrictions on the use of rubber 
and gasoline have further curtailed the nor- 
mal activity of sportsmen and hunters; and 

Whereas the war production program has 
limited the manufacture and distribution of 
ammunition for sporting rifles for other than 
military purposes; and 

Whereas much needed ammunition is to- 
tally unavailable to the stockmen of Mon- 
tana; and 

Whereas the predatory animal population 
of this State is increasing by leaps and 
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bounds and losses now reported by stock- 
men are the highest in 20 years and rapidly 
threatening to assume even larger propor- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we petition Donald M. Nel- 
son, Chairman of the War Production Board; 
Maury Maverick, Director, Governmental Di- 
vision, War Production Board; Senator B. K. 
Wheeler; Senator James E. Murray; Repre- 
sentative James F. O’Connor; Representative 
Mike Mansfield; and Oscar A. Baarson, priori- 
ties district manager, that every effort be 
made to make immediately available a 
reasonable quantity of ammunition of the 
more popular and commonly used calibers; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the distribution of same be 
simplified and expedited through the regular 
channels of trade by allocating reasonable 
stocks of ammunition to jobbers located in 
various convenient sections of Montana. 


The Treasury Continues Sniping at Ruml 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with permission granted to ex- 
tend my remarks, T include the following 
editorial from the February 3, 1943, issue 
of the Waterloo Daily Courier, Waterloo, 
Towa: 


THE TREASURY CONTINUES SNIPING AT RUML 
PLAN 


The Ruml plan, being too daringly simple 
for Government officials to approve, con- 
tinues to meet with bitter opposition from 
the Treasury Department. Randolph E. Paul, 
Treasury general counsel, Tuesday proposed 
a complex alternative in the form of a 19- 
percent withholding tax in the first bracket 
(under $2,000 in taxable income) only. Pay- 
ments on 1942 income would be deferred dur- 
ing the transition. 

The great fallacy of this proposal is that it 
would set up two different kinds of tax- 
payers. It would, to some extent, extend the 
benefits of pay-as-you-go to the lower 70 
percent of taxpayers, while denying those 
benefits to the upper 30 percent. 

What possible justification is there for 
drawing this arbitrary line? The taxpayers 
in the upper income bracket are as much 
entitled to pay-as-you go deductions as are 
those in the lower. In fact, the higher the 
individual's tax, the more he needs to pay his 
tax on a current basis in order to keep his 
affairs in order. Is there any reason for 
violating the principle of treating all tax- 
payers alike under the law? 

Speaking of the Rumi plan, Paul said that 
“forgiving a year’s tax would wipe out assets 
amounting to 810,000, 000,000.“ Yet he ad- 
mits that this loss would not show up on the 
Treasury’s books and that the loss would be 
merely a paper transaction. The Govern- 
ment would receive as much (or probably 
more) per year than it has in the past for 
each percent of tax levied on each taxable 
dollar, 

Paul said that under the Treasury plan, 
payments on 1942 income would be deferred, 
although news stories did not carry the de- 
tails on how this deferment would work. 
Once pay-as-you-go is put in effect, how- 
ever, the taxpayer must inevitably pay on 
2 years’ taxes in 1 year if the Treasury plan 


is adopted. This would merely serve to ex- 
tend the agony over a period of 2 or more 
years, thus further complicating procedure. 

The Treasury’s blind refusal to refrain from 
petty sniping at the Ruml plan has caused 
the taxpayer to search for motives. He has 
the distinct impression that the Treasury 
doesn't like the Ruml plan because it didn't 
think of it first. 


Pay-As-You-Go Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. C. FREDERICK PRACHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. PRACHT. Mr. Speaker, we read 
and hear a great deal about the neces- 
sity of preparing for peace. It is neces- 
sary that we prepare now for the many 
problems that will arise when our mili- 
tary and naval men must necessarily be 
brought back into civil occupations. 

The proposal of Beardsley Ruml is be- 
ing widely discussed. We hear it praised 
by citizens in every walk of life. It has a 
very definite value for the post-war 
period, in that its adoption will make 
possible the clearing of the ranks of civil 
occupations of that great group of men 
and women who have reached the age 
where retirement is practical and pos- 
sible, except for the fact that under the 
present income-tax law they must keep 
working to pay last year’s income tax. 

When one reaches the age when 
chronic or growing physical incapacity 
sets in, retirement is far more possible 
and practical if upon retirement no tax 
responsibility of great proportion is 
faced. 

If this group of our citizens who desire 
to retire can be encouraged in their de- 
sire to vacate the ranks of labor, it will 
leave just so many more jobs for our 
boys when they return to civil life. 

The Rum! plan to be effective must not 
be amended so as to eliminate that por- 
tion of the plan setting aside the income 
tax for the year preceding its adoption. 

Would it not be a help to the morale 
of our men in the service to learn our 
legislators had considered the return to 
industry of our armed forces when en- 
acting a new income-tax law? 

Furthermore, the collection of income 
taxes by a law enacted long after the in- 
come upon which these taxes were im- 
posed was earned will continue to cre- 
ate disunity at home. Whereas, the 
adoption of the Ruml plan as generally 
admitted will raise the morale not only of 
our armed forces, but also of our home 
front. 

These considerations no doubt, will be 
considered by our honorable Representa- 
tives when the new income-tax law is 
formulated. 

How can a man retire owing sizable 
tax obligations when earnings are re- 
duced? 

How can we find enough jobs for the 
discharged men and women if we do not 
encourage the retirement from active 


work, after the war, the great groups of 
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our citizens both male and female, 65 
years of age and up, who now hang on in 
order to pay back-tax obligations im- 
posed in many cases long after the earn- 
ings taxed were secured? 

Any plan requiring eventual payment 
of income taxes on 1942 income, even 
though spread over a period of years 
after the war, would freeze old citizens 
in jobs which might otherwise be vacated 
by retirement, thus creating vacanies for 
our men of the armed forces to civilian 
life. Cancelation of the excess tax for 
1942 is necessary if these results are to 
be obtained. 


Lincoln’s Example Shames Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Lincoln Re- 
publican Club of Oakland County, Seven- 
teenth Michigan District: 


At this pericd in the Nation's history, 
when vast sums of money are being expended 
to carry on the global war in which we are 
now engaged, it is somewhat revealing and 
refreshing to know something of what a 
great American did in another period of the 
Nation’s history when the country was en- 
gaged in its great civil strife. the Civil War 
of 1861 to 1865. 

At this time when the people of the Na- 
tion are called upon to invest a part of their 
wages, earnings, and surplus funds in War 
bonds and other Government issues to carry 
on the war effort of the country, and in this 
day when a great deal of discussion and 
publicity is current for the adoption of some 
sort of a pay-as-you-go plan, it is of na- 
tional interest to know and understand the 
habits, devotion to country, and the frugality 
of the great Civil War President. It is 
peculiarly appropriate in this year of 1943 and 
at this season when we approach his natal 
day, February 12, that we discuss this sub- 
ject and meditate upon the records of his 
estate. 

This year, more than any year since the 
last World War, the people of this country 
will be interested in answering the question 
as to what Lincoln would have done, or 
what he would do if he were President now. 

The pages of history will be searched for an 
answer to such questions. We are all eager 
to know what he did in time of stress and 
strain when the Nation was waging war and 
trying to end the internal strife in which the 
country was then engaged. What lesson can 
the American people find in the record of 
Lincoln's life, his conduct of the war, and 
the administration of the Nation’s affairs 
when he was at the head of the Govern- 
ment? Would he be in favor of urging the 
American people to invest their money in 
Government bonds to carry on the war? 
Would he be in favor of a pay-as-you-go 
plan if he were here today or if he were 
President of the United States? Where can 
the answers to such questions be found? 

One of the least discussed phases of his 
life is his personal business affairs and his - 
economic or saving traits as a lawyer and as 
President of the United States. When he 
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was elected President in 1861 he was asked 
by a news reporter what he considered him- 
self worth in worldly goods. After some re- 
flection Lincoln answered that he thought 
he had accumulated in his 25 years as a 
practicing lawyer and in the 52 years of his 
life approximately $15,000 in real and per- 
sonal property. This consisted of a vacant 
lot in the city of Lincoln, III., which was 
given to him in payment for his services in 
laying out the plat or subdivision of the 
town. He also owned a 160-acre tract of land 
in Iowa, given to him for his services in the 
Black Hawk War. This tract of land was 
perhaps worth about $10 per acre, and the 
value of the vacant lot at Lincoln can be 
judged by the fact that the taxes on it were 
less than $1 a year. He also owned the house 
in which he and his family lived in Spring- 
field, II., purchased for $1,500 from the 
minister who married him, the Reverend 
Charles W. Dreser, later improved by Lincoln 
and which he insured for $3,200. This was 
the only home Lincoln ever owned. In addi- 
tion he had been able to accumulate, out of 
a quarter of a century of law and politics, 
nearly $10,000 in personal property or in- 
vestments consisting of municipal bonds, 
railroad stock, and promissory notes, which 
represented money loaned to friends and 
prominent citizens in the city of Springfield, 
III. That Lincoln had in his possession and 
deposited for collection with a friend a few 
hours before he left Springfield for Washing- 
ton and his inauguration 11 promissory notes 
bearing 10 percent interest, the usual rate 
before the Civil War, varying in amounts 
from $150 to $3,000; 6 shares of stock in the 
Alton & Sangamon Railroad Co.; a $1,000 
bond of the city of Springfield, and some 
cash, totaling nearly $10,000, was not known 
by writers of his day and may be somewhat 
surprising to many of this generation. The 
record refutes the statement that Lincoln 
had to borrow money to attend his own 
inauguration. These items and a few law- 
books made up the total of Lincoln's worldly 
goods when he became President in 1861. 

Four years later, at the time of his death 
in 1865, it is interesting to observe that his 
estate totaled a little more than $83,000. 
Lincoln's estate had increased nearly $68,000 
in 4 years. The bulk of this increase was 
represented by $57,000 in Government bonds, 
which Lincoln purchased out of his salary of 
$25,000 a year as President, and the balance 
was in cash. He did not invest 5 percent, 10 
percent, or 25 percent of his salary in the 
purchase of Government bonds to assist the 
Nation in the prosecution of the war then 
in progress, but it is evident that he invested 
his entire salary above the necessary expenses 
of running his household in such securities. 

Lincoln set an example and established a 
precedent for the people of this Nation to 
follow in the support cf their Government 
in this glcbal war. The frugal habits of 
Lincoln, his simple wants, his disdain for 
all show, extravagance, and needless waste 
underlie this unusual saving of his salary to 
be invested in Government securities. The 
dangers of war restricted his movements, 
The dedication at Gettysburg; one trip to 
Philadelphia; one visit to Baltimore; two 
visits to Grant to review the Army at City 
Point, Va.; one visit to Burnside at Fred~ 
ericksburg; one journey to Hampton Roads 
to meet with the Confederate commission- 
ers; and one journey of 75 miles to Antietam 
to confer with General McClellan after the 
battle; and short visits to the hospitals and 
Army camps in ahd around Washington con- 
stituted the extent of his travels in the little 
more than 4 years of his Presidency. 

It is reasonable to conclude that living con- 
ditions in Washington, the price of food, 
clothing, and the necessities of life had greatly 
increased because of the war in very much the 
same manner as today. Whatever the ex- 
penses of his household might have been, due 
to the war and such purchases as may have 


been made by Mrs. Lincoln, the fact remains 
that he was able to save for investment in 
Government securities and retain in cash on 
hand approximately 65 percent of his salary. 
This record will outstrip many Americans of 
today. The President's economy and thrift 
in a little more than 4 years as President en- 
abled him to accumulate and save four and 
one-half times as much as he had acquired in 
52 years of life before he became President. 

An examination of the probate records of 
his estate at Springfield, III., presents an ex- 
ample of pay as you go which might well be 
followed by his fellow countrymen of today. 
Claims filed against Lincoln’s estate totaled 
only $11. This is unanswerable evidence of 
his habit and custom of paying cash for the 
things he required and purchased. He paid 
as he went. 

His estate was not settled until 1868, and 
by that time it had increased $25,000 from the 
interest on bonds and other investments he 
had made. Government bonds bore interest 
at 6 percent, promissory notes 10 percent. At 
the time of the distribution of the estate it 
amounted to $110,974.62. Mrs. Mary Lincoln 
(widow), Robert Todd Lincoln (son), and 
Thomas (Tad) Lincoln (son), each received 
$36,991.54. The real estate was not included 
in these Sgures. The three parcels of real 
estate mentioned which he owned probably 
totaled $6,000 in value. 

The outstanding fact revealed by the pro- 
bate records, which should encourage not only 
the Government of the United States but the 
people of this Nation to pay-as-you-go, is the 
remarkable fact that only $11 in claims was 


filed against an estate that totaled over: 


$100,000. Lincoln must have believed, Lin- 

coln did believe and practice, the principle of 

n ay ae May we follow his example 
ay. 


Farm Labor Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and revise 
my remarks, I attach a letter from P. K. 
Colquitt of Anthony, New Mexico, a 
farmer, who advises that the guayule 
project which we are trying to develop, 
is going to throw agricultural labor prices 
out of line again. We can’t pay on the 
farm 75 cents an hour for tractor opera- 
tors. That is the scale fixed by the New 
Mexico offices of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

Our farmers feel that the Employment 
Service is trying to upset the whole ag- 
ricultural structure. With his permis- 
sion, I am inserting Mr. Colquitt’s letter 
on the situation in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record because I think we want to know 
that every time we try to help to correct 
one difficulty, as we have in the case of 
rubber, we destroy something else, this 
time by an improper application of a 
wage scale. 

No farmer in the Mesilla Valley can 
pay 75 cents an hour for a tractor oper- 
ator to produce the type of crops that 
we have there. Here is the Government 
tearing down agriculture in the name of 
the Department of Agriculture, and mak- 


| ing our labor problem, which is already 


the Recorp. 
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acute, impossible to handle. 
quitt’s letter follows: 


ANTHONY, N. Mex., January 28, 1943. 
Mr. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ANDERSON: Thank you very 
much for sending me the speech on the gaso- 
line rationing. It is good for the farmers of 
New Mexico to know that they have a farmer 
in Washington looking after their interests. 
Because of this I feel that you will under- 
stand the problem we in this community are 
faced with at present. 

As you doubtless know, the Government is 
starting a guayule project near here. The 
men in charge of it are going on the neigh- 
boring farms and offering the labor 30 cents 
an hour for common labor and from 40 cents 
to 75 cents for tractor drivers. When the 
farmers have protested, they were told that 
the United States Employment Office set the 
price. 

In the first place there is not enough farm 
labor in the valley to supply the guayule 
project and the cotton growers, especially the 
farmers raising SXP for the war effort. When 
the farmers complained last year of lack of 
cotton pickers they were told that the Em- 
ployment Service would get help for them. 
Why then does not the Government use this 
Service to get its help instead of going at 
night to hire the labor from our farms? 

In the second place, we cannot afford to pay 
such prices for our labor. True, the price of 
cotton is up, but the cost of our labor is more 
than double. This, however, does not con- 
cern us so much as the fact that the more we 
pay the less work we get done. You who 
know the psychology of the laborers we have 
to deal with will understand this. The prob- 
lem of absenteeism isn’t peculiar to the 
factory. 

As we understand it, this valley is very nec- 
essary to the production of long-staple cotton. 
We wish to cooperate in every way possible 
with the Government in its farm-production 
goals, but unless some change is made in the 
handling of the labor situation the growing 
of guayule is going to seriously hamper our 
long-staple output. If there is anything you 
can do to help us we will appreciate it very 
much indeed. We feel that there is no use 
to complain to the Government agents al- 
though many of the farmers have done that. 
They are men sent out to do a job. And so 
far we have found the Government Employ- 
ment Service most unsympathetic to our 
needs. The only place then that we know to 
go is to our Congressmen, and we believe we 
are lucky in having in Washington someone 
who does understand our problems. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. Col- 


P. K. COLQUITT. 


Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, it is not often these days that 
one hears a defense of bureaucracy. I 
ask, therefore, that a thoughtful, im- 
passioned, and scholarly radio address 
on this subject, delivered by Prof. Fred- 
erick D. Bramhall, of the University of 
Colorado, be printed in the Appendix of 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Professor BRAMHALL, The air lanes and the 
newspapers are full, today, of two of the 
biggest and most misused terms of abuse the 
American mind has thought up in a long 
time—“bureaucrats” and “bureaucracy.” 
They represent, we are told incessantly, an 
ominous power which threatens to destroy 
American democracy, the American system 
of government, American liberties, and the 
American way of life from top to bottom. 

And we're not only told—we’re shown in 
pictures. Some of yo'1 may have seen a car- 
toon recently, a cartoon showing a multitude 
of desperate men, women, and children in a 
sea labeled “Sea of Protest,” raising their 
hands in entreaty and calling out for oil and 
gasoline to keep children warm and business 
going—while a ship labeled “Bureaucracy,” 
loaded high with cans of oil and gas, shows 
its stern to the suffering people. 

Now, this is important. We are fighting a 
war for the salvation of all our hopes. And, 
as we know perfectly well, to save the lives of 
our boys and brirg the war to a quick con- 
clusion, we must have unity at home; and 
we must also have a readiness to accept with- 
out coercion the sacrifices necessary to this 
end. We also all know perfectly well why oil 
and gasoline are being rationed. Yet the 
effect of such appeals as this cartoon, and 
others like it, and a constant stream of words 
that go with them—the effect of all these 
things is to undermine all confidence in lead- 
ership and to destroy all willingness to co- 
operate. What, for example, will be the 
effect of this sort of propaganda on the suc- 
cess of the forthcoming. food-rationing pro- 
gram, a program whose necessity for victory 
and whose justice on the home front all in- 
telligent people recognize? Is it not, in effect, 
an invitation to people to welsh on the duty 
of loyalty? Are we to expect that the Ameri- 
can people will respond to every incident of 
control that war makes inevitable with an 
indignant cry of “bureaucracy run wild"? 
Set this alongside of Captain Riekenbacker's 
moving appeal to us at home to remember the 
sacrifices of the. men in the outposts of the 
Pacific. I want to talk for a few moments, 
then, about the true and the false in this 
bureaucracy and bureaucrat fear, and to see 
whether we can’t guard ourselves against 
the tyranny of words. 

What are bureaucrats? What is bureauc- 
racy? In the first place, if we are not going to 
let ourselves be fooled by words, bureaucrat 
is not another name for all public employees, 
though some people tell us so. A vice chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
for instance, using figures from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, said recently 
that there were now 2,500,000 civil employees 
of the Governmenc—1 bureaucrat, he said, for 
every 3 men in the armed forces. Now, this 
sounds impressive. And yet actually it means 
nothing. It you call every employee of the 
Government a bureaucrat, then you find 
yourself including letter carriers and mail 
clerks, our forest rangers, employees of the 
Controller General's office, of the Government 
Printing Office, of the dockyards and arsenals. 
President Roosevelt has recently said that 
some 60 percent of the 2,500,000 are engaged 
in war production. It is, in short, a trap to 
catch the unwary to lump them all together 
as bureaucrats. 

Nor must we simply condemn the fact that 
there are many administrative agencies in 
Washington and outside with many em- 
ployees. The careful citizen will try to find 
out before condemning what useful work any 
given agency performs, indispensable for car- 
rying on the war and maintaining sound civil 
life to support the war effort. You can’t run 
the business of the commonwealth any more 
than of private wealth without the services of 
management. If it appears shocking to learn 


that the War Production Board has 20,000 
employees, to direct and coordinate the vast- 
est industrial program in all history, ask 
yourself how that number compares with the 
managing, directing, and accounting services, 
say, of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., or the United States Steel Corporation 
also vast, but much smaller, businesses. Is 
20,000 too many? I don't know. Does any- 
body? I doubt it; and in any case, you don't 
solve the problem merely by throwing the 
word “bureaucrat” loosely around. 

Now, the problem of overmanning war 
agencies, particularly the new ones organized 
under intense pressure, is a very real one. I 
have no intention of belittling the confusion 
and waste that go along with the running of 
a war. No one who has not seen it can realize 
how easily they pile up and how difficult, I am 
inclined to say impossible, it is to prevent 
much of it. This is somewhat the way it goes: 
Suppose you are in the Office of Censorship. 
You know that your task is to prevent damage 
to the war effort through leakage of informa- 
tion. You are getting daily and hourly re- 
ports from postal, telegraphic, cable, and radio 
censors from thousands of points. You can't 
let them pile up without prompt analysis and 
transmission to the authorities concerned. 
You need not only adequate clerical staffs to 
avoid costly delay, you also need specialists to 
sift and weigh a thousand special sorts of 
data. If you don’t have them, the results may 
be disastrous. Are you going to run the risk 
of losing men’s lives and defeating essential 
war purposes by failing to have sufficient per- 
sonnel to do the job? You are not. You will 
believe that it is better to have a few extra 
employees ready on call than to fall down on 
the job and become a bottleneck in the war 
program. You are out to win the war, and 
you're not going to lose it for the sake of a 
salary or two. You know that’s the way Henry 
S. Kaiser turus out his ships, and earns the 
country’s praise for it. What do you suppose 
an investigation of his plants would show, so 
far as superfluous employees are concerned? 
Is he right or wrong? 

Or take another case: Suppose you are in 
charge of a bureau in the Bureau of Economic 
Warfare, administering, say, the enemy trade 
list, of persons and firms in neutral countries 
with whom Americans are forbidden to do 
business because they are channels through 
which economic resources may reach the Axis, 
That's real. That's vital. Can you do it 
without men who know the conditions of this 
trade or that country? Can you do it with- 
out multitudinous records? You cannot, 
And every heac of an office tends to estimate 
the vital importance of his own segment of 
the complex front at the maximum, Much 
of this is a result of enthusiasm for his work, 
the pride in the job, which we've got to have. 
Some of it, on the other hand, is the desire 
to push oneself ahead and feed one’s sense 
of self-importance. These are, necessarily, in 
most instances, new jobs, with new men in 
them. Their superiors are not in a position 
to deny in every case a doubtful request for 
additional staff: a blunder now may be ir- 
retrievable. And so the job gets the benefit of 
the doubt. What would you do? 

There is, to sum up this part of it, un- 
doubtedly overemployment in many offices. I 
saw some of it in Washington in 1918. I 
tather think I could have been dispensed with 
myself, and I know that the mistake, if it 
was a mistake, was an honest and patriotic 
one. It’s a matter that needs to be watched, 
that can never be completely cured, and that 
is not helped by parrot cries of bureaucrat by 
ignorant people intoxicated with a big word, 
for overemployment is not bureaucracy. 

What; then, really is a bureaucrat? Well, 
wouldn't this be a fair description?—a public 
employee who has forgot that he is the serv- 
ant of the people, and has come to think of 
himself as a potentate in his own right. He 
is insulated against popular criticism, and 
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thinks himself immune from public control, 
“clothed in a little brief authority.” Not 
only this, however; he is also a worshipper of 
routine and form. He winds himself up in 
red tape from pure love of red tape. Im- 
mersed in rules and reports, he is afraid of 
imagination and initiative; rather, he is stiff, 
rigid, and mechanical, and the established 
procedure of his office get to be an end in 
themselves, and become sacred in his eyes. 
Finally, in his resentment against interfer- 
ence by the public (which does not under- 
stand the high mysteries of his business), he 
tends to unite with his fellow bureaucrats 
to thwart and defy public control. He wants 
to become master, not servant, of the com- 
monwealth. That is your bureaucrat. He 
does exist. His traits are evils; and they 
challenge the good sense of our democracy 
to control and eliminate them. Indeed, many 
serious students of popular government be- 
lieve that here is its most critical problem: 
How to reconcile democracy in government 
with technical expertness—how, that is, to 
keep government responsive to the discon- 
tents and aspirations of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, and yet make use of competent, 
trained, expert, and permanent officers. In 
the attempt to solve this great problem, it 
does no good to try to smear every public 
servant with the black name of bureaucrat. 

Now different countries have tried differ- 
ent ways to work out this problem. In 
Prussia, in the old days before the First World 
War, and in most of Germany, the perma- 
nent civil service was highly trained and 
competent; it was respected; it was even 
feared. But it was not a possession of the 
people, but something set apart and over 
them. In France, too, even under the re- 
public, trained bureaucracy threatened to 
dominate politics; the permanent civil serv- 
ice could usually determine the result of 
national elections. They had, in France, 
able, technically proficient, competent pub- 
lic servants; but they had not solved the 
problem of making that service a responsive 
instrument for the purposes of the French 
people. On the other hand, we in the United 
States have in our past gone far to the other 
extreme. We have said: We're going to have 
a government that is cur own, whatever else 
it is; it is going to be part of us. It’s to be 
common and homely—no experts, no body of 
permanent officeholders. We're going to 
elect everybody, from the county surveyor to 
the President, and we are going to choose 
them for short terms and change them fre- 
quently.” And so we did; and we have had a 
government that was our own, and that we 
could regard with tolerant affection. But it 
has generally been loose, sloppy, and incom- 
petent. We have usually assumed that in- 
competence was the price we had to pay for 
popularity of government. 

But today is different. In our highly indus- 
trialized life, our infinitely increased depend- 
ence upon one another in countless details 
of living, our tremendously complicated so- 
ciety, domestically and internationally it does 
matter whether democracy can be competent, 
efficient, vigorous, whether it can use effec- 
tively the expertness that exists in it. We 
must have permanent, trained servants in 
Government. We are not going to repeat the 
mistakes of Prussia and France, but we must 
not perpetuate our own blunders of the past 
either, in a world that will kill a popular 
government that is sloppy and inefficient. 
This is still our problem, then: To reconcile 
democracy with expertness. And nothing can 
so befog the issue as to go on, as so many 
are now doing, shouting “Bureaucrat” when- 
ever the head of a public servant shows it- 
self—as if our object were not, as it must 
be, to make sure that he is our instrument, 
but to destroy him simply because he is an 
appointed officer. In all this there is noth- 
ing more interesting than the fact that much 
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Surely businessmen know that they must 
have management in their own businesses, 
for permanence and expertness. Business 
has, in the past 30 years, frequently shown 
@ concern in improving the efficiency of 
government, has even supported bureaus and 
foundations for that purpose. Probably 
many of the present orators for business are 
using a temporary, even though very dan- 
gerous, technique of discrediting the present 
administration with a view to the elections 
of 1944. But we can’t allow the manage- 
ment of the war and the peace to be used 
as an incident in the next political campaign. 
And this is what the individual citizen must 
decide for himself—decide cool-headedly not 
only now, in the heat of war, but in the 
period of revulsion that will follow when 
the war is over, and the momentous decision 
of what we are going to make of this world 
stands squarely before us. 

ANNOUNCER. You have just heard Prof. Fred- 
erick D. Bramhall, of the University of Colo- 
rado, on the university’s regular weekly news- 
commentator program, History in the Making, 
produced for you with the cooperation of 
the Rocky Mountain Radio Council. 
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or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the Recor» a very outstand- 
ing article by Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, 
our distinguished and farsighted Vice 
President. appearing in the March issue 
of the American magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT WE WILL GET OUT OF THE WAR 


(By Henry A. WaLLAcx, Vice President of the 
United States) 


Ever since the African front was opened 
and the prospect of peace seemed nearer, 
thousands of businessmen closely connected 
with the war effort have begun to worry, 
They remember how the population of war- 
boom towns melted away after World War 
No, 1. They know that in the peak year of 
this war the United States will spend around 
$90,000,000,000 on the war effort and that, 2 
years after the war ends, this tremendous 
expenditure for military purposes will be re- 
duced to perhaps $20,000,000,000. 

The businessmen know that, within the 
first year or two after the war ends, at least 
15,000,000 workers and returned soldiers will 
be hunting for new jobs. They ask if all these 
workers can be employed in making much- 
needed automobiles, refrigerators, and the 
thousand and one other types of civilian 
goods not now produced because of war 
demands, 

Looking back at World War No. 1, the 
businessmen realize that the shock of this 
war's end will probably be at least seven times 
as great as that which was felt beginning in 
1920. Those of us who remember 1920 and 
the years which followed know now that there 
is just as much need of planning for peace 
as there was need of planning for war prior 
to Pearl Harbor. Peace unplanned could be 
@ disaster worse than war, wrecking business, 


labor, and agriculture throughout the entire 
world and producing revolution and misery 
among the millions. 

The first step in preventing such a hell 
on earth is to build, through the United 
Nations, a mechanism which can disarm and 
keep disarmed the aggressor nations, and at 
the same time make sure that never again 
can a Hitler or a Mussolini rise to lead his 
nation into war. This will necessitate ‘“men- 
tal disarmament” of the people of the ag- 
gressor nations, and the creation of world 
economic conditions which will enable them 
to lift themselves out of their misery. 

No businessman can plan for the future 
with any certainty so long as there is the fear 
of war on the horizon. It is vital, therefore, 
that the United Nations’ covenant must pro- 
vide the machinery to assure “freedom from 
fear"—an international peace law, an inter- 
national peace court, and an international 
peace force. If any aggressor nations take 
the first step toward rearmament, they must 
be served at once with a “cease and desist” 
order and be warned of the consequences. If 
economic quarantine does not suffice, the 
United Nations’ peace force must at once 
bomb the aggressor nation mercilessly. 

To guarantee the peace, the United Na- 
tions will need additional powers. We must 
prevent international cartels of the German 
type and perhaps substitute for them a 
United Nations agency to restore stable con- 
ditions in raw material markets, on price 
terms that assure producers fair incomes and 
promote expanded consumption. 

To prevent world-wide unemployment, 
there will probably have to be a United Na- 
tions investment corporation, under whose 
direction public and private capital can be 
put to work for world-wide reconstruction. 
If unemployment could be prevented without 
the use of government funds, there would be 
no need for such a corporation. But the 
post-war impact resulting from the sudden 
cessation of tremendous governmental spend- 
ing everywhere in the world will make it abso- 
lutely necessary for governmental investment 
capital to be used on a very large scale to 
prevent the sudden and complete destruction 
of the capitalistic system. 

This will not necessarily mean the reduc- 
tion of private initiative. On the contrary, 
private initiative probably will be increased. 

In launching such an investment program, 
the establishment of a network of globe- 
girdling airways ought to be the very first 
order of business. The airways I visualize 
would have as their primary justification the 
safeguarding of world peace. They would be 
operated by the air arm of the United Nations 
peace force. To maintain a military air force 
with nothing to do but wait for some nation’s 
act of aggression would be a big expense and 
would not give the young men composing 
such a force enough to do. Instead, after 
these young men have undergone the neces- 
sary military training, they can serve as the 
air and ground crews of the United Nations 
air network, which in peacetime would be 
commercial and would carry passengers and 
freight. 

These airways, because of their vital func- 
tion in safeguarding the peace, would not be 
expected to pay their own way on the ordi- 
nary commercial basis. In any event, the 
cost of subsidizing the United Nations air- 
ways would be less than the cost of maintain- 
ing a military air force in idleness; and the 
use of the airways to safeguard the peace 
would largely free them from the handicaps 
and risks of ordinary commercial develop- 
ment. Either a military air force alone or a 
commercial air system alone would be more 
costly and less effective than the combina- 
tion of the two. 

We already have several precedents in the 
United States for such a subsidy. One is the 
granting of land to the railroads after the 
Civil War. Another is the subsidy which was 
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granted to build our merchant marine. Still 
another is the air-mail subsidy, which 
brought about our great progress in aviation 
before this war. 

When the war ends, the United Nations 
will be at the peak of a great airplane con- 
struction program. Doubtless some of the 
fighter and bomber planes will be retained 
and will become part of the equipment of 
the United Nations peace force. They will 
not be suitable for carrying passengers and 
freight. But under the present airplane pro- 
gram we are also constructing thousands of 
transport planes. Many of these could be 
easily adapted to the use of the United Na- 
tions airways. Furthermore, our tremendous 
airplane production capacity will make it 
possible to turn out any needed numbers 
and types of planes. The air liners of the 
future will travel from continent to conti- 
nent in a few hours. 

After the peace of the world has been made 
secure, it should be possible to internation- 
alize the large airports. The war has already 
brought the construction of many new air- 
ports, most of them for military purposes. 
With the coming of peace, and the expansion 
of commercial air service, many more will be 
needed. Boldness should be the guiding 
principle in planning a world-wide airport 
construction program. When this war ends 
we shall be only at the threshold of the 
coming air age. Freedom of the air means 
to the world of the future what freedom of 
the sea meant to the world of the past. 

Anyone can sit down with a globe and 
trace out what may prove to be significant air 
routes of the future. Some are likely to fol- 
low the continental coastal regions, with 
their busy seaports and their industrial and 
commercial centers. For example, one such 
route which would girdle almost the entire 
globe in a fairly straight line would extend 
up the west coast of South America and 
North America to Bering Strait and then 
down the east coast of Asia to Singapore. 

Another straight-line route of this type 
would extend from the southern tip of 
South America to the “bulge” of Brazil, hop 
over to Dakar in Africa, and then follow the 
northwest coast of Africa and the north 
coast of Europe to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and northern Russia. Still another 
route would start in south Africa, follow the 
east coast of Africa to the Gulf of Aden, hop 
over to Arabia, and extend to India and 
China. 

A fourth would extend from western Eu- 
rope to Turkey, India, the Netherlands In- 
dies, and Australia. Other possible routes 
would cross the Arctic—the Russian fliers 
followed one of these a few years ago when 
they flew from Moscow to the west coast of 
the United States. From Moscow to our 
east coast, the most direct route is by way of 
Iceland and eastern Canada. There would, 
of course, also be many all-land routes, as 
well as routes crossing the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

With the airways heavily subsidized for 
reasons of military security, it should be pos- 
sible to carry passengers and certain types of 
freight at very attractive rates. Air travel 
will have an indirect but far-reaching effect 
on economic development. As people travel 
from country to country with greater ease, 
possibilities for utilizing the world’s re- 
sources will be seen by men of daring and 
imagination, and they will lead the way in 
organizing new industrial projects of all 
kinds, 

New airports will inevitably resuit in the 
rapid growth of population in many areas 
where the population is now thin. It is con- 
ceivable also that commuting types of planes, 
combined with rural electrification, will result 
in much decentralization of population. It is 
obvious that airplane activity after this war 
will have a profound influence on housing 
and on many other vital parts of the national 
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and the world economy. It is possible that in 
the Tropics of Latin America, in the high- 
lands of Africa, and in Siberia there will be a 
population growth similar to that experienced 
by the United States in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Boys and girls of the rising generation are 
already air-minded to a degree which is not 
possible for most of their elders who grew up 
earthbound. Educational courses in the fu- 
ture might well include airplane trips to one 
or more foreign countries. It is infinitely 
more important to make the people of the 
United Nations space-minded for peace than 
it was for Germany to make its people space- 
minded for war. 

Rivaling aviation in its effect on future 
business development will be highway trans- 
portation. W- in the United States can real- 
ize from our own experience what highways 
mean, for highways have been as essential as 
automobiles and motortrucks in the trans- 
portation revolution in this country in the 
last three decades. 

One great road project which has been un- 
der way for nearly 20 years, and which is now 
within sight of completion, is the 9,330-mile 
Pan American Highway, extending from 
Laredo, Tex., to Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
This highway, known as the “lifeline of the 
Americas,” is a monument to the cooperative 
spirit of the Western Hemisphere republics. 

Work on the uncompleted portion of the 
road between our border and the Panama 
Canal is being rushed as a wartime measure. 
The Mexican Government, with no outside 
financial or technical assistance, has already 
built 930 miles of paved or other all-weather 
road. Of the remaining 780 miles in Mexico 
requiring further work to be usable the year 
round, 360 miles are dry-weather road, while 
420 miles are classed as “trail” or are entirely 
impassable. These 420 miles consist of two 
stretches through mountain country in 
southern Mexico. 

In the six countries of Central America 
there are 990 miles of all-weather road, while 
further work is required on stretches aggre- 
gating 870 miles Of the six countries, Guate- 
mala is the only one to have completed her 
portion of the road for all-weather use. The 
870 miles requiring further work include 225 
miles from the Panama Canal to the Panama- 
Colombia border—a stretch of jungle now 
impassable. 

In South America the route already has the 
benefit of 4,980 miles of all-weather road, and 
only 780 miles require further work to be 
usable the year round. The most difficult 
portion still to be constructed is the 320- 
mile: link in Ecuador. 

While the Pan-American Highway proper 
has its terminus at Buenos Aires, it connects 
up with the 1,890-mile road (completed, ex- 
cept that 870 miles can be used only in dry 
weather) from Buenos Aires to Rio de Janeiro 
in Brazil. 

Northward from the United States the new 
Alcan Highway extending across Canada to 
Big Delta Junction, near Fairbanks, Alaska, 
has been completed and is in use by the Army. 
From the railhead at Dawson Creek, British 
Columbia, this new road is 1,530 miles long. 
With the 100 miles from Big Delta Junction 
to Fairbanks, the 880 miles from Dawson 
Creek to the international boundary at Sweet- 
grass, Mont., and the 2,100 miles across the 
United States added in, the total distance by 
road from Rio de Janeiro to Fairbanks will be 
15,830 miles, 

Eventually we may expect a road to be built 
from Fairbanks to Bering Strait and to con- 
nect up with another road across Siberia to 
western Europe. 

The main purpose to be served by the Pan- 
American Highway in the future will be and 
should be economic, 

There will doubtless be a close relationship 
between airways and highways which follow 
the same intercontinental routes. To some 
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extent. airports will be located along the 
highways, and both the airways and the 
highways will be fed from the same streams 
of commerce. 

Improved transportation will be the key 
that will unlock the resources of the vast 
undeveloped regions of the world. We may 
expect the history of those regions in the 
next hundred years to parallel our own his- 
tory in the last hundred years. 

One of the great dramas of American his- 
tory was the winning of the West. Follow- 
ing the War between the States, the railroads 
crossed the prairies at the rate of a mile 
a day. Farmers, ranchers, miners, cities, 
churches, and schools followed. 

A similar drama, unsung as yet, has been 
taking place in the Old World, as Russia has 
been winning her East. Most of Siberia, at 
the time of the fall of the Czars, was little 
more than waste land occupied by Eskimos, 
herdsmen, and political exiles. Less than 
16,000,000 people occupied a land area twice 
as great as the United States. Today over 
40,000,000 people live in the same area, with 
its new Siberian Pittsburghs, Bostons, De- 
troits. Great power dams, great mines, and 
great factories are operated in a giant new 
industrial system, On the farms are tractors 
by the tens of thousands, 

What the United States has done and what 
Russia is doing give a clue to what is possi- 
ble in such regions as China, Alaska, and 
Latin America. 

China has coal, iron, and other resources 
essential for industrial progress, but first 
must come improvement in agricultural pro- 
duction and transportation. More capital is 
one of China's primary needs, but even more 
she is in want of technical skill and guidance 
to utilize her resources effectively. It is in 
providing such guidance that the United 
States and the other United Nations can per- 
haps be of the most help. 

Another region rich with new possibilities 
of industrial and agricultural development is 
the great Northwest—including Alaska, west- 
ern Canada, and the northwestern portion of 
the United States. To such previously exist- 
ing industries as fishing, lumbering, and 
mining, the war has added shipbuilding, alu- 
minum production, and airplane manufac- 
ture When peace returns, the Alcan High- 
way and other new transportation routes will 
lay the basis for further progress, and, with 
plenty of water power available, there will be 
the opportunity for great expansion in all 
the industries utilizing the mineral and for- 
est resources which abound in the region. 

Perhaps most challenging to the imagina- 
tion of the modern businessman is the vast 
land of Latin America to the south. 

Some of the possibilities in the develop- 
ment of Brazil, the largest country in this 
region, have recently been revealed by Mor- 
ris Llewellyn Cooke, head of the special eco- 
nomic mission to Brazil. The war is already 
accelerating industrialization there. A $50,- 
000,000 steel plant, now being built, will 
utilize some of Brazil's high-grade iron ore, 
of which she has the greatest reserves in the 
world. 

All through Latin America there are oppor- 
tunities for profitable and worth-while proj- 
ects. Reforestation and soil conservation are 
needed in many countries. 

Argentina looks forward to further in- 
dustrialization as a means of absorbing some 
of her surplus agricultural workers and con- 
suming more of her surplus farm products 
at home. 

Uruguay hopes for hydroelectric develop- 
ment on the Rio Negro. 

Paraguay is trying to modernize her agri- 
culture. $ 

Bolivia, fearing that wartime markets for 
her tin, tungsten, and antimony will dis- 
appear in a few years, would like to diversify 
her production. 
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Chile, with similar fears concerning her 
copper and nitrates, is also striving for more 
diversificatior . 

Peru has both coal and iron to develop a 


steel industry, but lacks labor. 


Ecuador would like to take advantage of 
the splendid fishing grounds off the Galapa- 
gos Islands, where two ocean currents meet. 

Colombia is trying to improve her agri- 
culture, to be less dependent on gold and 
platinum. 

Venezuela likewise is striving for agricul- 
tural expansion, to be less dependent on oil. 

Mexico is rehabilitating her railroads, 
building highways, and developing hydro- 
electric power. 

The Central American countries and the 
island countries in the Caribbean are de- 
veloping new agricultural products, includ- 
ing rubber, cinchona for quinine, and abacá 
for Manila hemp. 

These are but a few of the possible post- 
war projects in some of the relatively un- 
developed parts of the world. In addition, 
much will need to be done also to rehabil- 
itate the countries of Europe and to repair 
the damage done by the war. 

An important point is the degree to which 
the projects can be made completely self- 
liquidating. Of course, in a broad sense, a 
loan to a government may be considered to 
be self-liquidating if it is used to build up 
the productive power of the country and re- 
sults in an increased capacity for repayment, 
But many of the projects I have in mind 
would be self-liquidating even in the nar- 
rower sense. 

The experience of our own Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority throws some light on what may 
be achieyed through careful planning and 
skillful engineering. This experiment in re- 
gional planning, begun nearly 10 years ago, 
has been a striking success. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority project was 
based on the idea that some things would be 
done by public enterprise—such as develop- 
ing the Tennessee River and bringing to the 
people its benefits of electric power, flood con- 
trol, navigation, and public recreation. But 
it was also based on the idea that such public 
activity provides impetus for private business 
enterprise. 

The record of Tennessee Valley Authority 
demonstrates that these ideas were well 
founded. The widened use of electric power 
has expanded the electric-appliance business, 
in the manufacturing and retail fields, far be- 
yond the rate of appliance expansion in parts 
of the country where Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority power rates are not in effect. In a 
similar way, Tennessee Valley Authority's in- 
dustrial research resulting in improved farm 
machinery, new plant foods, and new meth- 
ods of processing minerals and fibers has led 
directly to expansion of private business. 
There are in the area now about 200 new 
manufacturing plants that would not have 
been there but for the impetus derived from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority's program. 
Furthermore, Tennessee Valley Authority's 
financial experience has been good and its 
prospects are equally good. The figures show 
that Tennessee Valley Authority's total in- 
vestment in power facilities (about 70 percent 
of the total investment) can be paid back, 
with interest, out of power revenues in less 
than 35 years. Power rate savings to con- 
sumers, running into millions of dollars an- 
nually, are not included in this computation. 
Depreciation is included; this means that at 
the end of less than 35 years the investment 
in plant will be unimpaired, as well as repaid 
in dollars. 

Thus, the Tennessee Valley Authority proj- 
ect is self-liquidating in the true sense of the 
word. 


From our experience with Tennessee Valley 
Authority and other regional plans, we know 
that the per capita income of many low- 
income communities in the Far East, in South 
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America, in Europe, and in Africa could be 
more than doubled in a relatively short time 
if a better balance between agricultural and 
industrial activity were provided by the far- 
sighted use of government and private enter- 
prise. 

But the principal value of the experience of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is to be found 
in the light it throws on what our attitude 
toward other countries ought to be. On the 
one hand, we do not want to engage in the 
old type of capitalistic exploitation of the 
resource. of foreign countries. On the other 
hand, we do not want to spill our own money 
all over the world without regard to how it 
is used or whether we ourselves receive any 
benefits, direct or indirect. 

There are practical people in the United 
States who believe that we have the “know 
how” to help many of the poverty-stricken 
peoples to set their feet on the path of educa- 
tion, manual dexterity, and economic literacy. 
If American missionaries of a new type, 
equipped with this “know how,” can work 
in cooperation with a United Nations invest- 
ment corporation to develop flood-control 
works, irrigation projects, soil reclamation, 
rural electrification, and the like, it will make 
possible an expansion in half the area of the 
world reminiscent of that which was stirring 
in our own land during its rapid growth from 
1870 to 1910 

The new missionaries, if they are to make 
their dreams come true in a really big way, 
must be able to grasp the enormous possi- 
bilities of combining governmental credit 
and organization with the drive of private 
initiative. The possibilities are all there—all 
just as practical and feasible as the growth 
of the United States. 

In our foreign investments and activities, 
we have an opportunity to avoid the mis- 
takes of the 1920's. At that time the United 
Stetes loaned billions of dollars abroad, but, 
through insisting on a high tariff, made it 
impossible for those dollars to be repaid. In 
effect, we gave away to foreign countries 
(perhaps even to Hottentots) billions of dol- 
lars of our food and manufactured goods. 
The kind of investment policy I am sug- 
gesting for the future can be more practical 
and more to our interest than that which 
prevailed in the decade of the 1920's, provided 
we manage our tariffs as a powerful creditor 
nation has to manage them if it is to pre- 
vent world-wide misery among the debtor 
nations, and eventually war. 

But I do not mean to imply that the whole 
answer to our own problem, here in the 
United States, is to be found in econcmic de- 
velopment abroad. 

To shift successfully from $90,000,000,000- 
a-year war production to ordinary peacetime 
activity will require the greatest resource- 
fulness and determination, the greatest out- 
pouring of industrial energy, and the finest 
cooperative spirit among businessmen, farm- 
ers, workers, professional people, and Gov- 
ernment officials that this country has ever 
seen. 

Labor must go beyond hours, rates of pay, 
and working conditions, and through the ap- 
propriate agency of government, cooperate 
vigorously with business in programs for full 
employment. 

Agriculture must, through the appropriate 
agency of government, see that the parity 
principle now written into law operates justly 
under changing conditions of production and 
is effectively applied to feed the largest num- 
ber of consumers at a reasonable price. 

Businessmen must, in their governmental 
relationships, go much deeper than the cus- 
tomary consideration of taxes, economy, and 
disdain for bureaucrats. They must work 
activity with appropriate agencies of gov- 
ernment in the administration of policies 
which will best increase productive power, 
balanced by an ever-increasing consumptive 
power flowing from a prosperous agriculture 
and from labor fully and productively em- 
ployed. 


The war, with all its hardship and its 


pain, has brought one blessing—it is pro- 
viding a job for everybody who wants a job. 
We should resolve now that victory will not 
rob us of this blessing. 

Much of the task of shifting to peacetime 
activity will have to rest upon the shoulders 
of the businessmen. In their task they will 
have the inspiration of the great progress of 
technology, accelerated by the war and the 
Nation-wide research programs organized by 
men in the armed services. 

If the businessmen are engaged in home 
construction, they will have many new ma- 
terials and devices to work with. If they 
are in automobile manufacturing they will 
be able, through the use of aluminum and 
plastics, to produce cars that are lighter, 
more efficient, more comfortable, and cheaper 
to operate. 

If they are merchants, they will find a 
host of new products on the market, as the 
war-time accomplishments in making plastics 
are translated into peacetime goods. If they 
are in the food business, they will have the 
thrill of offering the public many new types 
of dehydrated and compressed foods, de- 
veloped by the Army for the convenience of 
soldiers, but adaptable to peacetime use. If 
they are in aviation, they can look forward 
to the introduction of the helicopter and the 
great changes and opportunities this type of 
plane will bring. 

In nearly every country of the world one 
of the most feasible projects will be construc- 
tion of low-cost houses on a scale never before 
contemplated. Few people realize the mul- 
titude of construction devices and gadgets 
of all kinds which are available to make 
houses livable at iower cost. Here in the 
United States the possibilities are enormous. 
The field for new and better rural housing 
has scarcely been touched. In cities, the 
problem goes far beyond the matter of slum 
clearance and rehabilitation of blighted areas. 
It involves the construction of houses for 
individual ownership and of houses for rent 
by those people whose work forces them to 
shift their residence frequently. 

If cach of the United Nations will do its 
duty for its own people on the housing front, 
a considerable part of the post-war unem- 
ployment problem can be solved. But no 
matter how far the respective United Nations 
go with regard to housing projects and the 
expansion of normal consumption-goods in- 
dustries, there will be wide-scale unemploy- 
ment unless some united agency is prepared 
to plan and finance on a self-liquidating basis 
international airports and similar projects of 
the greatest significance to the peace and 


prosperity of the entire world. 


With all the initiative and daring of the 
businessmen, it is doubtful if, in the short 
time they will have, they can make the $90,- 
000,000,000 shift by their own efforts alone. 
They will need the help of government in 
various ways—the cushioning effect of “dis- 
missal wages” for workers leaving war jobs, 
of “discharge bonuses” for men leaving the 
Army and the Navy, of plans for an orderly 
cancelation of war contracts, of provisions 
that will encourage the smaller companies to 
buy the war-production plants from the 
Government. 

They will need the help of financial and tax 
policies which favor the maximum of indi- 
vidual incentive, but which do not shut out 
the rapid flow of Government funds when 
these may be necessary for full employment. 
They will need the protection of Government 
insurance of business transactions, as so suc- 
cessfully worked out in the guaranty of of 
bank deposits and in the insurance of home 
mortgages under the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 

They will need the protection of the social- 
security system, broadened and strengthened. 
Social security is a splendid method of easing 
the individual worker and the business com- 
munity over the rough spots. But we should 
recognize that the United States does not yet 
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have a mature economy, and we should not 
look to a social-security program as a sub- 
stitute for dynamic, creative business energy 
and initiative. 

In the situation that will face the United 
States and the world after the war, one might 
like to follow this course or that, according 
to his own personal inclinations. But, as is 
so often the case in the life of the individual, 
the decision comes down to a choice between 
very definite alternatives. On the one hand, 
the people of our country and of the world 
will have an opportunity to act boldly and 
imaginatively to organize the greatest utili- 
zation of the world's resources that history 
has ever seen. On the other hand, we con- 
front the alternative prospect of suffering 
from a disillusionment like that which began 
in 1930—a disillusionment which will end 
inevitably in World War No. 3, if not in a 
collapse sooner in the form of an epidemic 
of insurrections and revolutions, or the loss 
of democracy and the sinking into a state 
infinitely more static and regimented than 
the life of the Middle Ages. 

The American businessman will rise to the 
challenge of the air age, to the challenge of 
the new frontier, to the infinite possibilities 
for development not only in our own country, 
but in the Tropics and in Asia. Just as he 
has cooperated with government in time of 
war to build planes for the saving of civili- 
zation, so likewise will he cooperate with 
government to make air power the preserver 
of civilization. 

More and more everyone will recognize that 
business, labor, agriculture, and government 
have just one job in their four-way partner- 
ship—to lead the common man to full em- 
ployment, a higher standard of living, and a 
peace which will be permeated by the exciting 
spirit of new frontiers. The creative business- 
man of the future will recognize that, while 
government will play a large part in opening 
up these new (frontiers, the Government activ- 
ity will be such as not to reduce but to in- 
crease the field for private initiative. Better 
Government organization and more individ- 
ual drive will go hand in hand. 

The peace to come will be just as worthy of 
a supreme effort as the war is now. The men 
in the armed services are too intelligent to 
permit a dull, dead, dragging peace which will 
let the world drift into the maelstrom. 

Airplanes and air power have eliminated the 
old significance of national boundaries. In- 
ternational airports and extensive interna- 
tional air travel will cause the American busi- 
nessman to think in international terms as 
never before. The narrow selfishness of the 
past will more and more seem foolish and 
harmful. The seas will no longer separate the 
continents in the way they once did. Infor- 
mation and goods will flow with ever-increas- 
ing freedom. 

Modern technology, the wings of the air, 
and the waves of the air mean that the com- 
mon man will demand and get a better edu- 
cation and a higher standard of living. In 
serving the common man the business leader 
will have opportunities for initiative such as 
he never dreamed of before. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF * 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
over 700 cities have 100 or more Govern- 
ment workers now. 
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The veterans get 96 percent of all the 
money voted to that bureau. 

Some believe the Government itself to 
be the greatest hoarder of manpower. 

The Manpower Commission wants 200 
men who will draw $4,500 and over, 
mostly over. í 

There are 3,000,000 people on the Fed- 
eral pay roll now and more coming up if 
we do not stop it. 

The General Accounting Office is ask- 
ing for $26.C00,000 for next year to check 
up adequateiy other agencies. 

Our efforts are to keep this country 
what those ahead of us hoped it would 
be, and what our soldiers want to find it 
when they return. 

General Marshall spoke 2 hours to a 
joint committee Wednesday without 
being prompted by an aide or the use of 
a note. He is a teal four-star chief. 

Congressman Dawson, colored, of Chi- 
cago, made his maiden speech in defense 
of his long-time personal friend, William 
Pickens, the accused. He did a swell job. 

General Vandergrift, in discussing the 
operations of the marines for 6 months 
in the southwest Pacific, referred several 

times to the “nonsinkable carrier.” We 
finally discovered he meant a small 
island, 

Everybody beforehand pitied CLARE 
Luce for releasing her first speech and 
then being held till 6:15 p. m. before she 
got the floor. Over 200 Members stayed 
to hear her and were well paid. Her 
“globaloney” is likely to stick to Henry 
WALLACE, 


Some Plain Facts About the Food 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, on the edi- 
torial page of the New York Times of 
today appears a letter by Louis Brom- 
field, the well-known novelist, who is also 
a practical and experienced farmer. I 
consider this letter an excellent state- 
ment of the situation which is confront- 
ing our agricultural producers today. I 
disagree with Mr. Bromfield in only one 
respect. He places the responsibility for 
this critical situation upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Perhaps it is there the- 
oretically, but my observation is that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has had no 
chance to meet the situation in an ade- 
quate way. The responsibility goes 
higher up than Mr. Wickard. 

I am getting tired of hearing speeches 
by everyone from the President on down 
extolling the farmer, telling him what 
an important fellow he is, and how vital 
farm production is in winning the war. 
The speeches are all right, but if the 
President, the Cabinet members, the ad- 
ministrators, the czars, the generals, and 
the admirals mean what they say, why 
do they not give the farmer a chance to 


produce? This year—1943—he is told 
that he must produce more than last 
year, when we had phenomenal yields 
in many cases due to exceptional weather 
conditions. Yes, he must produce more, 
but as Mr. Bromfield points out, without 
adequate supplies of labor, machinery, or 
fertilizer. If agriculture is a war indus- 
try as the speech makers insist, why is it 
not treated like one? Imagine taking 20 
or 25 percent of the skilled labor out of 
an aircraft factory, telling its :nwanage- 
ment that it could have no additional 
machinery, and then expecting it to ex- 
pand its production. When we want to 
transport more men and more supplies to 
the battle front, do we cut down the num- 
ber of ships or the number of men o do 
the job? We expect Admiral Halsey to 
eventually drive the Japs out of the 
South Pacific, but we do not expect him 
to do it with fewer ships and fewer men. 
We do not expect him to do it until he 
has an adequate force to do the job. 
Yet, we tell the farmer that he must ex- 
pand and increase his operations and at 
the same time we make it impossible for 
him to do so. 


The conditions Mr. Bromfield describes 
exist in every farming area in the 
country. It is too late now to undo the 
damage that has been done. It is too late 
now to secure maximum production from 
the American farm, our greatest war 
plant. But by treating agriculture as a 
war industry in the matter of supplies 
and manpower, there is still time to save 
the Nation from actual hunger and to 
provide something over with which to 
feed the starving people in the occupied 
CERE Further temporizing is crimi- 
nal. 

The letter referred to follows: 


Foon SITUATION CALLED GRIM—WRITER-FARMER 
CHARGES INEPTNESS ON PART OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

To the EDITOR oF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

It seems to me that the time has come 
for someone to state a few plain facts about 
the grimness of the food situation in the 
United States. The following things are per- 
fectly apparent: 

1. That the situation is far more grave 
than the public has been allowed to know. 

2. That the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
was given charge of the food problem, has 
proved bimself incompetent, that he has 
taken no effective measures whatever, al- 
though the gravity of the situation should 
have been apparent to one in his position 
long before Pearl Harbor, He is offering no 
effective plan even at this late date, but only 
absurdities such as $100,000,000 subsidies and 
dream armies of 3,000,000 volunteer ignorant 
and untrained women and children workers. 

3. That nothing whatever has been done to 
help the farmer in solving the three obstacles 
which prevent him, despite all the patriotism 
and good will in the world, from achieving 
maximum production. These are, in order, 
skilled labor, machinery; fertilizer, and semi- 
skilled labor. High wages in industry have 
drained away the unskilled labor. The Army 
continues to draft the precious and irre- 
placeable skilled labor, needed if any food at 
all is to be produced beyond the farmer's 
immetiate needs. Not only is there nothing 
done to help the acute labor problem, the in- 
roads of the Army on skilled labor are mak- 
ing conditions worse every day. Machinery, 
regardless of Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures, is impossible to obtain. Even to get a 
spare nut or bolt it is necessary for a farmer 
to spend long hours of his precious time 
filling out forms, traveling miles on precious 
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rubber, and then waiting weeks before the 
nut or bolt is obtainable. 


FERTILIZERS HARD TO GET 


No nitrogen fertilizer is available, and other 
fertilizers become more and more difficult to 
obtain. 

No nitrogen fertilizer is available, and other 
absurd $100,000,000 subsidy. What he wants 
is the labor, machinery, and fertilizer to get 
his job done and produce honestly as much as 
possible. Certainly no taxpayer wants an- 
other $100,000,000 item carelessly tossed into 
the already fantastic expenditures of a hope- 
lessly muddled campaign along the whole of 
the home front. 

As to the dream army of 3,000,000 unskilled 
workers, they can only be of any practical 
use in areas where there are flash crops of 
fruit and vegetables, Even here such an army 
is not too valuable and is certain to be the 
cause of 10- to 20-percent loss or damage of 
crops. To the dairymen, the poultrymen, the 
livestock raisers, to the farm equipped with 
expensive machinery, temporary volunteer 
labor is of no value whatever. What is needed 
and vitally necessary is skilled, experienced 
labor 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. With- 
out it, hatcheries must curtail production or 
close, poultrymen and dairymen must cut 
production or go out of business. Many 
thousands all over the country have already 
done so. The talk of increased production is 
nonsense, and it is criminal to go on deceiv- 
ing the people of the Nation with the idea 
that more food will be produced next year. 


DETAILED INFORMATION LACKING 


The only figures on the situation come 
from the Secretary of Agrictulture, recently 
promoted—heaven knows why—to the post 
of Food Czar, or in hand-outs by press agents 
from his office, or in interviews to newspaper- 
men who do not and cannot understand the 
fundamentals of food-production problems. 
There are, of course, the periodical speeches 
of the Secretary of Agriculture telling the 
people of the United States that they must 
learn to do without, and the farmer—already 
working 16 hours a day under great handi- 
caps—that he must work herder and put his 
women and children into the fields. No fig- 
ures are given out concerning the hundreds 
of thousands of acres of potatoes, corn, and 
soybeans that are still unharvested in the 
field because there is no labor, nor are any 
figures given concerning the soybeans that 
cannot be marketed because when the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture urged farmers last year 
to plant more soybeans he overlooked the 
fact that there is a limit to the capacity of 
soybean-processing plants. 

Farmers must work and plan anywhere 
from 6 months to a year ahead. One cannot 
suddenly increase production in the middle 
of the year On the food-production front 
we lost the year 1942, and now we have lost 
the year 1943 because no practical, sensible 
plan has been offered, but only mountains of 
questionnaires, the drafting of skilled farm 
labor, and a shortage of machinery. In mak- 
ing plans ahead a farmer must lay out any- 
where from $200 upward into the thousands, 
according to the size of the food-producing 
unit he operates. It is insane to expect a 
farmer with unharvested crops still in the 
field to iay out large sums of money to begin 
again in the midst of winter Nobody has 
given the farmer the least hint of assurance 
that he will have labor or machinery or fer- 
tilizer for next year's crop. 

It is no wonder then that one hears, as I 
have heard, good, honest, patriotic -farmers 
say, “I and my family are all right. We will 
eat. When the city people haven’t enough 
to eat maybe Washington will do something 
about the situation.” He is at the end of 
his tether. And, my friends in the city, you 
are going to go without enough to eat— 
certainly you are going to go without butter 
and eggs and cream and meat because your 
Government in Washington has done nothing 
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to help solve farm-production problems. At 
the very moment I am writing, farmers’ sons 
and young farmers, authentic, vital skilled 
labor, are being drafted into an Army already 
too big to be fed except at the expense of 
civilians on the home front. 

That is the immediate picture, but its ef- 
fects are much more far reaching. They 
touch the future of the Democratic Party, 
the future liberalism, and the future of the 
world. At this very moment another big 
commission is being set up under the able 
direction of ex-Governor Lehman of New 
York. Its purpose is to feed the people of 
the liberated countries. The question is, 
“With what?” We are not even feeding our- 
selves and our own armies. “Food will win 
the war and dictate the peace,” Mr. Wickard 
keeps repeating. Again the question is, 
“What food?” Without food all the ships and 
tanks and planes and soldiers are worthless, 
And what a job there is before us in a starv- 
ing world. 

PEOPLE NOT AMENABLE 


Certainly no political party and not even 
this administration can say to the Ameri- 
can people, “You must do without so that 
we can feed starving Europe.” Food, I ven- 
ture to say, is the most important item in 
the whole war program today, ahead of arms, 
or soldiers, or planes, or tanks, or what you 
will. And still nothing is being done, and 
still skilled labor is being drafted from the 
farm. 

It is a curious fact, hitherto unremarked 
so far as I know, that the whole production 
program is in the hands of a junta of poli- 
ticlans from Indiana—Paul V. McNutt, 
Claude Wickard, General Hershey, and Clif- 
ford Townsend. Together they add up to an 
Indiana political machine with prodigious 
ambitions. I think, however, that we need 
not worry about their ambitions. If things 
go along the home front as they are going 
now there will not be a Democratic farm vote 
north of the Mason and Dixon’s line. I doubt 
if there will be a Democratic Congressman 


elected from north of that line. The Demo- ` 


cratic party will be deader than the Republi- 
can party has ever been. 

The writer of this letter is the proprietor 
of a 1,100-acre farm in Ohio, producing eggs, 
chickens, hogs, beef, wool, lamb, and dairy 
products in quantity. He knows farm prob- 
lems intimately and is in contact with farm- 
ers all over the country. 

From a Democrat who once believed that 
the New Deal was a program instead of 
merely a gigantic improvisation carried on 
from day to day and week to week at the 
expense of American citizens. 

Louis BRoMFIELD. 

Lucas, Onto, February 5, 1943. 


Address by the President at White House 
Correspondents’ Association Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the address 
delivered by the President of the United 
States last Friday evening at the annual 
dinner of the White House Correspond- 
ents’ Association. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 


It is nearly 2 years since I attended the 
last dinner of the White House Correspond- 
ents’ Association. A great deal of water has 
flowed over the dam since then. 

And several people have flown over the 
water. 

Two years ago—many months before Pearl 
Harbor—I spoke to you of the thought that 
was then uppermost in our minds—of the 
determination of America to become the ar- 
senal of democracy. Almost all Americans 
had by that time determined to play their 
full part in helping to save civilization from 
the barbarians. Even then, we were in the 
midst of the historic job of production—a 
job which the American people have been 
performing with zest and skill and, above 
all, success. 

Tonight, as I speak to you, another thought 
is uppermost in our minds: That is our 
determination to fight this war through to 
the finish—to the day when United Nations’ 
forces march in triumph through the streets 
of Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo. 

Last September I made a tour of inspec- 
tion through this country. I saw war plants 
at work. I saw Army and Navy training 
camps and flying fields. I saw American men 
and women—management and labor alike— 
working to beat production schedules. I saw 
American soldiers and sailors and fliers doing 
the job of training for the fighting which lay 
ahead. 

Now I have returned from one of the 
fronts overseas, where the production from 
American factories and the training given in 
American camps are being applied in actual 
warfare against the enemy. I have seen our 
troops in the field. I have inspected their 
superb equipment. I have talked and 
laughed and eaten with them. 

I have seen our men—the Nation’s men— 
in Trinidad, in Belem and Natal in Brazil, 
in Liberia, in Gambia. In these places there 
is no actual fighting, but there is hard, dan- 
gerous, essential work, and there is a tre- 
mendous strain upon the endurance and the 
spirit of our troops. They are standing up 
magnificently under that strain. 

I have seen our men—and some of our 
American women—in north Africa. Out 
there is war, Those men know that, before 
this war is over, many of them will have 
given their lives. But they know also that 
they are fighting to destroy the power of the 
enemies of their country—that they are 
fighting for a peace which will be a real and 
lasting peace and a far better world for the 
future. 

Our men in the field are worthy of the 
great faith, the high hopes, we have placed in 
them. That applies as well to the men of our 
Navy, without whom no American expedi- 
tionary force could land safely on foreign 
shores, And it applies equally to the men of 
our merchant marine, who carry essential 
munitions and supplies, without which 
neither the United States nor our allies 
could continue the battle. 

No American can look at these men, sol- 
diers or sailors, without great emotion and 
great pride and a very deep sense of respon- 
sibility to them. 

Because of the necessary secrecy of my trip, 
the men of our armed forces in every place I 
visited were completely surprised. The ex- 
pression on their faces certainly showed it. 

I wish that I could pay similar surprise 
visits to our men in the other fields of oper- 
ation—the naval bases, the islands of the 
Pacific, Australia, the mainland and islands 
of Alaska, the islands of the Atlantic, the two 
Guianas, the Canal Zone, Iceland, Britain, 
central Africa, the Middle East, India, Burma, 
and China, I wish I could tell them, face to 
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face, that their Government and their people 
are very proud of the great job they are doing 
in helping to strengthen the vise that is 
slowly but surely squeezing the breath out 
of our enemies, 

In every battalion and in every ship's crew 
you will find every kind of American citizen 
representing every occupation, every section, 
every origin, every religion, every political 
viewpoint. 

Ask them what they are fighting for, and 
every one of them will say; “I am fighting 
for my country.” Ask them what they feally 
mean by that and you will get what, on the 
surface, may seem to be a wide variety of 
answers. 

One will say he is fighting for the right to 
say what he pleases and to read and listen 
to what he likes. 

Another will say he is fighting because he 
never wants to see the Nazi swastika flying 
over the First Baptist Church on Elm Street. 

Another soldier will say he is fighting for 
the right to work and earn three square meals 
a day for himself and his folks. 2 

A fourth soldier will say he is fighting in 
this World War so that his children and 
grandchildren will not have to go back to 
Europe or Africa or Asia to do this ugly job 
all over again. 

But all these answers really add up to the 
same thing: every American fights for free- 
dom. And today the personal freedom of 
every American and his family depends, and 
in the future will increasingly depend, upon 
the freedom of his neighbors in other lands. 

For today the whole world is one neighbor- 
hood. That is why this war, which had its 
beginnings in seemingly remote areas, has 
spread to every continent and most of the 
islands of the sea, involving the lives and 
the liberties of the entire human race. And 
unless the peace that follows recognizes that 
the whole world is one neighborhood and does 
Justice to the whole human race, the germs 
of another world war will remain as a com- 
stant threat to mankind. 

I talked with many people in our armed 
forces—along the coast and through the is- 
lands of the Western Hemisphere and up 
the coast of west Africa. Many of our 
soldiers and sailors were concerned about the 
state of the home front. They receive all 
kinds of exaggerated reports and rumors 
that there is too much complaining here at 
home and too little recognition of the reali- 
ties of war; that selfish labor leaders are 
threatening to call strikes which would 
greatly curtail the output of our war indus- 
tries; that some farm groups are trying to 
profiteer on prices and are letting us down 
on food production; that many people are 
bitter over the hardships of rationing and 
priorities; and especially that there are seri- 
ous partisan political quarrels over the petty 
things of life here in Washington. 

I told them that most of these reports are 
just gross exaggerations, that the people as 
a whole in the United States are in this war 
to see it through with heart and body and 
soul, and that our population is willing and 
glad to give up some of their shoes and sugar, 
and coffee and automobile riding—and priv- 
ileges and profits—for the sake of the com- 
mon cause. 

I could not deny to our troops that a few 
chiselers, a few politicians, and a few publi- 
cists—fortunately a very few—have placed 
their personal ambition or greed above the 
Nation’s interests. 

Our troops know that the Nazis and Fas- 
cists and Japanese are trying hard to sell 
the untruths of propaganda to certain types 
of Americans, But our troops also know 
that even if you pile a lot of molehills of 
deception one on top of the other, you still 
cannot make a mountain big enough or 
solid enough to fool many people, or to block 
the road to victory and to an effective peace: 
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A fundamental of an effective peace is the 
assurance to those men who are fighting our 
battles that when they come home they will 
find a coun‘ry with an economy firm enough 
and fair enough to provide jobs for all those 
who are willing to work. 

I am certain that private enterprise will 
be able to provide the vast majority uf those 
jobs—and, in those cases where this cannot 
be accomplished, that the Congress will pass 
the legislation which will make good the 
assurance of jobs. 

There are still a few who say we cannot 
achieve this and other honorable, reasonable 
aims for the post-war world. In speaking 
of these professional skeptics—these men of 
little faith—there comes to my mind an old 
word in our language—the word “pettifog- 
gers.” 

The formal, dictionary definition and der- 
wation of the word are neither here nor 
there. To most of us it brings to mind 
a man who is small and mean and tricky and 
picayune and—in a word—petty. It is the 
type of man who is always szeking to create 
a smoke screen, or fog, for the purpose of 
obscuring the plain truth. 

Tcday, the pettifoggers are attempting to 
obscure the essential truths of this war. 
They are seeking to befog the present and 
the future and the clear purposes and high 
principles for which the free world now main- 
tains the promise of undimmed victory. 

In north Africa we are now massing 
armies—British, French, and American—for 
one of the major battles of this war. 

The enemy's purpose in the battle of 
Tunisia is to hold at all costs their last 
bridgehead in Africa, to prevent us from gain- 
ing access to the straits that lead to Nazi- 
dominated Europe. 

Our prime purpose in this battle of Tunisia 
is to drive our enemies into the sea. $ 

The British First Army in this battle, com- 
manded by General Anderson, contains many 
veterans of Flanders and Dunkerque. These 
men have a score to settle with the Nazis. 

The British Eighth Army, commanded by 
General Montgomery, has to its eternal credit 
the smashing defeat of Marshal Rommel's 
army and the now historic 1,500-mile pursuit 
of those once triumphant Nazi-Fascist forces. 

The enemy in Tunisia will be attacked 
from the south by this great Eighth Army 
and by the French forces who have made a 
remarkable march all the way across the 
Sahara Desert under General Le Clerc, one 
of General de Gaulle's officers. From the 
west the enemy will be attacked by the com- 
bined forces of British and Americans, to- 
gether with French treops under the com- 
mand of General Giraud. 

All these forces are commanded by General 
Eisenhower. I spent many hours in Casa- 
blanca with this young general—a descend- 
ant of Kansas pioneers. I know what a fine, 
tough job he has done and how carefully 
and skillfully he is directing the soldiers 
under him. I want to say to you tonight— 
and to him—that we have every confidence 
in his leadership. High tribute was paid to 
his qualities as a soldier when the British 
Government, through Mr. Churchill, took the 
lead at Casablanca in proposing him for the 
supreme command of the great Allied opera- 
tions which are imminent. 

The deputy to General Eisenhower is Gen- 
eral Alexander, one of Britain’s greatest fight- 
ing men. General Alexander commanded all 
British forces in the Middle East, including 
the Eighth Army which won the decisive 
battle at El Alamein. He and General Mont- 
gomery planned that engagement and the 
tremendous advance which followed it. At 
this moment—as I speak to you tonight— 
General Alexander is standing at the right 
hand of General Eisenhower planning new 
military operations. 


These important facts reveal not merely 
cooperation but active collaboration between 
the United Nations. Let these facts be duly 
noted by our enemies. 

Our soldiers in Tunisia are well trained 
and equipped, but they are facing for the 
first time actual combat with formidable 
opponents. We can be absolutely certain 
that they will conduct themselves as bravely 
and as effectively as did those young Ameri- 
cans under General Pershing who drove Ger- 
many's best troops through the Argonne 
Forest and across the River Meuse. 

The battle of Tunisia will cost us heavily 
in casualties. We must face that fact now, 
with the same calm courage as our men are 
facing it on the battlefield itself. 

The enemy has strong forces in strong po- 
sitions. His supply lines are maintained at 
great cost but Hitler has been willing to pay 
that cost for he knows the consequences of 
Allied victory in Tunisia. 

Those consequences are actual invasions 
of the continent of Eurepe. We do not dis- 
guise our intention to make these invasions. 
The pressure on Germany and Italy will be 
constant and unrelenting. The amazing 
Russian armies in the east have been deliv- 
ering overpowering blows; we must do like- 
wise in the west. The enemy must be hit 
and hit hard from so many directions that 
he never knows which is his bow and which 
is his stern. 

It was made clear to us at Casablanca that 
all Frenchmen outside of France are uniting 
in one great paramount objective—the com- 
plete liberation of France and of all the 
French people who now suffer the torture 
of the Nazi yoke. As each day passes a spirit 
of unselfishness is more greatly uniting all 
Frenchmen who have the opportunity to 
strike a blow for liberation. 

In the years of the American and French 
revolutions the fundamental principle guid- 
ing our democracies was established. The 
cornerstone of our whole democratic edifice 
was the principle that from the people and 
the people alone flows the authority of gov- 
ernment. 

It is one of our war aims, as expressed in 
the Atlantic Charter, that the conquered pop- 
ulations of today be again the masters of their 
destiny. There must be no doubt anywhere 
that it is the unalterable purpose of the 
United Nations to restore to conquered peo- 
pies their sacred rights. 

French sovereignty rests with the people 
of France. Its expression has been tem- 
porarily suspended by German occupation. 
Once the triumphant armies of the United 
Nations have expelled the common foe, 
Frenchmen will be represented by a govern- 
ment of their own popular choice. 

It will be a free choice in every sense. No 
nation in all the world that is free to make 
a choice is going to set itself up under the 
Fascist form of government, or the Nazi form 
of government or the Japanese warlord form 
of government. Such forms are the offspring 
of seizure of power followed by the abridge- 
ment of freedom. Therefore, the United 
Nations can properly say of these forms of 
government two simple words: “Never again.” 

The right of self-determination included in 
the Atlantic Charter does not carry with it 
the right of any government to commit whole- 
sale murder or the right to make slaves of its 
own people or of any other peoples in the 
world. 

And the world can rest assured that this 
total war—this sacrifice of lives all over the 
globe—is not being carried on for the purpose 
or even with the remotest idea of keeping 
the Quislings or Lavals in power anywhere 
on this earth. 

The decisions reached and the actual plans 
made at Casablanca were not confined to 
any one theater of war or to any one con- 
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tinent or ocean or sea. Before this year is 
out, it will be made known to the world— 
in actions rather than in words—that the 
Casablanca Conference produced plenty of | 
news; and it will be bad news for the Ger- 
mans and Italians—and the Japanese. 

We have lately concluded a long, hard bat- 
tle in the southwest Pacific and we have 
made notable gains. That battle started in 
the Solomons and New Guinea last summer. 
It has demonstrated our power in 
planes and, most importantly, in the fighting 
qualities of our individual soldiers and sailors. 

American armed forces in the southwest 
Pacific are receiving powerful aid from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and also directly 
from the British themselves. 

We do not expect to spend the time it would 
take to bring Japan to final defeat merely 
by inching our way forward from island to 
island across the vast expanse of the Pacific. 

Great and decisive actions against the Jap- 
anese will be taken to drive the invader from 
the soil of China. Important actions will be 
taken in the skies over China—and over 
Japan itself. 

The discussions at Casablanca have been 
continued in Chungking with the Generalis- 
simo by General Arnold and have resulted in 
definite plans for offensive operations. 

There are many roads which lead right to 
Tokyo. We shall neglect none of them. 

In an attempt to ward off the inevitable 
disaster, the Axis propagandists are trying 
all of their old tricks in order to divide the 
United Nations. They seek to create’ the 
idea that if we win this war, Russia, England, 
China, and the United States are going to get 
into a cat-and-dog fight. 

This is their final effort to turn one na- 
tion against another, in the vain hope that 
they may settle with one or two at a time— 
that any cf us may be so gullible and so 
forgetful as to be duped into making deals“ 
at the expense of our allies. 

To these panicky attempts to escape the 
consequences of their crimes we say—all the 
United Nations say—that the only terms on 
which we shall deal with any Axis Govern- 
ment or any Axis factions are the terms pro- 
claimed at Casablanca: “Unconditional sur- 
render.” In our uncompromising policy we 
mean no harm to the common people of the 
Axis Nations. But we do mean to impose 
punishment and retribution in full upon 
their guilty, barbaric leaders. 

The Nazis must be frantic indeed if they 
believe that they can devise any propaganda 
which would turn the British and American 
and Chinese Governments and peoples 
against Russia—or Russia against the rest 
of us. 

The overwhelming courage and endurance 
of the Russian people in withstanding and 
hurling back the invaders—and the genius 
with which their great armies have been di- 
rected and led by Mr. Stalin and their mili- 
tary commanders—all speak for themselves. 

The tragedy of the war has sharpened the 
vision of the leadership and peoples of all the 
United Nations, and I can say to you from 
my own full knowledge that they see the 
utter necessity of our standing together after 
the war to secure a peace based on principles 
of permanence, 

You can be quite sure that if Japan should 
be the first of the Axis partners to fall, the 
total efforts and resources of all the United 
Nations would be concentrated on the job of 
crushing Germany. 

And, on the other hand, lest there be eny 
question in Nazi or Japanese minds that we 
are wholly one in the prosecution of the war 
to a complete victory all over the world, the 
Prime Minister wished to make a formal 
agreement that if Germany should be con- 
quered before Japan all British Empire re- 
sources and manpower would, of course, join 


with China and us in an out-and-out final 
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attack on Japan. I told him that no formal 
statement or agreement along these lines was 
in the least bit necessary—that the American 
people accept the word of a great English 
gentleman—and that it was obvious and clear 
that all of us are completely in accord in our 
‘determination to destroy the forces of bar- 
barism in Asia and in Europe and in Africa. 
In other words, our policy toward our Japa- 
nese enemies is precisely the same as our 
policy toward our Nazi enemies: it is a policy 
of fighting hard on all fronts and ending 
the war as quickly as we can on the uncom- 
promising terms of unconditional surrender, 

Today is the anniversary of the birth of a 
great, plain American. The living memory 
of Abraham Lincoln is now honored and 
cherished sy all of our people, wherever they 
may be, and by men and women and children 
throughout the British Commonwealth, and 
the Soviet Union, and the Republic of China, 
and in every land on earth where people love 
freedom and will give their lives for freedom. 

President Lincoln said in 1862, “Fellow citi- 
zens, we cannot escape history. We of this 
Congress and this administration will be re- 
membered in spite of ourselves. No personal 
significance or insignificance can spare one or 
another of us. The fiery trial through which 
we pass will light us * in honor or 
dishonor, to the latest generation.” 

Today, 80 years after Lincoln delivered that 
message, the fires of war are blazing across 
the whole horizon of mankind—from Khar- 
kov to Kunming—from the Mediterranean to 
the Coral Sea—from Berlin to Tokyo. 

Again—we cannot escape history. We have 
supreme confidence that with the help of God 
honor will prevail. We have faith that future 
generations will know that here, in the middle 
of the twentieth century, there came the time 
when men of good will found a way to unite 
and produce and fight to destroy the forces 
of ignorance, intolerance, slavery, and war. 


Address by Hon. Wallace H. White, Jr., of 
Maine, on Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Death of James G. Blaine 
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or 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a brief address by my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WuiTE], on the life and public services 
of James G. Blaine, delivered on January 
27, before the Pan American Union on 
the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Blaine’s 
death. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We commemorate today the death of James 
G. Blaine of Maine. The half century since 
the closing of his illustrious career has not 
dimmed his fame. : 

Mr. Blaine was an editor, a publicist, and 
a public man through long years. He edited 
a small paper in a small community in the 
State of Maine but his written words against 
human slavery reached across our country. 
He served in our National House of Represen- 
tatives and for 6 years was the Speaker of 
that great forum of our people. He was a 


distinguished Member of the United States 
Senate. He was Secretary of State in the 
Cabinet of two Presidents. He was the nom- 
inee of his party for the Presidency of the 
United States in 1884. He dominated his 
party and profoundly affected the thought of 
his country for many years. 

A people without heroes, monuments, 
shrines, and temples, a people who do not hold 
in revered memory their patriots and those 
who have made contribution to thought 
and achievement in the stirring fields of 
life and who do not pay respect to them, are 
a people without traditions, ideals, or lofty 
aspirations. On this anniversary day and in 
this place and presence we should recall Mr. 
Blaine’s services to this Union under whose 
auspices this meeting is held and his in- 
terest in its purposes. This occasion does 
not permit full reference to his public life, 
his legislative activities and political cam- 
paigns, or to his family and personal rela- 
tionships. 

Much of the political life of Mr. Blaine 
was involved in controversy. The great pub- 
lic of the United States had for him no 
neutral feelings. He was a storm center. 
But to millions of his countrymen he was 
the Plumed Knight to whom they accorded 
leadership and gave devoted loyalty. They 
still hold him in respected and affectionate 
memory. 

The views Mr. Blaine entertained marked 
him as a leader in the political thought of 
his time. His vision reached beyond the 
continental limits of this country. He en- 
visaged the reality of this gathering of today. 
He saw the republics of the Western Hem- 
isphere stirred by common ideals and with 
common purposes. He persuasively urged the 
unity of nations through which might be 
exerted unity of effort in the preservation of 
peace and in the promotion of the prosperity 
of all our western peoples. He believed in 
the arbitration of all questions, disputes, and 
differences between nations. He believed in 
the formation of a Pan American Union to 
aid in this peaceful purpose, to encourage 
communications between the American 
States and to promote an enlarged freedom 
of trade between the countries of this hem- 
isphere. 

Mr. Blaine resigned from the Senate of 
the United States in March 1881, to become 
the Secretary of State in the Cabinet of 
President Garfield. Early in this latter serv- 
ice he urged upon the President that an 
invitation be sent to all Latin-American 
countries to meet in Washington for the pur- 
pose of seeking some way of averting strife 
between nations and of organizing the States 
of this western world in this behalf. His 
resignation as Secretary of State following 
President Garfield's death brought this initial 
effort on his part to an untimely end. But 
the ideal of Mr. Blaine persisted. It lived in 
the hearts and minds of leaders in the States 
of Central and South America and it lived 
on in the United States. 

I have believed that the life and writings 
of William Ladd, of Blaine’s own State of 
Maine, president of the American Peace So- 
ciety, and persistent advocate of an inter- 
national league for peace and the adjust- 
ment of disputes between nations, influenced 
in Mr. Blaine's early life, his mind and stimu- 
lated his activity in the cause of Pan-Ameri- 
canism and of peace. 

Between 1881 and the assembling of the 
first International Conference of American 
States in 1889, there were many proposals 
introduced into the Congress upon this sub- 
ject. The legislation which authorized the 
President to call the conference of 1889, from 
the wise deliberations of which this organiza- 
tion came, was reported to the Senate from 
the Foreign Relations Committee by Mr. 
Blaine's immediate successor in the Senate, 
Mr. Frye, of Maine; it was in his charge while 
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before the Senate; and in its final form it 
followed closely a bill introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Frye in a previous session. But 
whatever lesser contribution may have been 
made by others, this Union is an enduring 
memorial to Mr. Blaine’s vision and to his 
leadership in its organization and in further- 
ance of the ideals it has served. 

A basic purpose of this Union has been the 
promotion of trade between its members. Mr. 
Blaine believed in economic understandings 
between the people of this hemisphere and he 
regarded reciprocal trade arrangements as the 
foundation of understanding and of mutual 
commercial and economic advantage. In his 
mind pan-Americanism and reciprocity in 
trade were intimately related. His active and 
unusual efforts while Secretary of State in 
behalf of a reciprocity provision in the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff Act of 1890 followed shortly his 
presence and his speech in the International 
Conference of 1889. Early in the year 1890, 
after this tariff bill had passed the House and 
while it was before the Senate, Mr. Blaine 
transmitted to Senator Hale, of Maine, an 
amendment to the measure drafted by him. 
This amendment authorized the President to 
declare the ports of the United States free 
and open to all the products of any nation of 
the American Hemisphere, upon which no ex- 
port duties were imposed, whenever and as 
long as such nations admitted to their ports, 
free of duties and other taxes, various enu- 
merated articles and commodities, products 
of the United States. This Blaine amendment 
verged closely upon free trade between the 
republics of this Western Hemisphere. It 
might be asserted with substantial justifica- 
tion that only in our recent reciprocal trade 
agreements has this country approved such 
freedom of entry of the products of other 
countries into our markets, as was proposed 
in this amendment. 

Mr. Blaine believed profoundly in the 
principle of arbitration of controversies be- 
tween nations. So always has this Pan 
American Union believed. So it believes to- 
day. 

Mr. Blaine accepted as truth that this Na- 
tion could not live unto itself alone. If 
here today, he would recognize that the 
genius of man has so narrowed our world 
that an event happening anywhere within it 
might profoundly affect the interests of the 
United States and every other nation. 
Whenever nations might meet for action 
upon social, industrial, economic, or political 
problems of common concern, I do not doubt 
that Mr. Blaine would wish representatives 
of the United States to be present and to 
participate in consideration of these problems 
and in decisions respecting them. I believe 
he would urge the United States to do its part 
in making and preserving a more enlightened 
world; that, if with us in the eventful and 
trying years in which we now live, he would 
hope, through international effort, to bring 
about economic stability, lightening of 
restrictions upon world trade, disarmament 
by the nations of the world, international 
order and justice and the cause of peace and 
good will among men, and, because he would 
wish these benefits for the United States, I 
believe he would insist our country bear in 
full honor the labors and sacrifices of victory 
and the burdensome demands upon our 
strength and steadfastness of purpose which 
victory and the better days to follow will 
impose. To make contribution to the realiza- 
tion of these high hopes is the responsibility 
which we of the United States and other 
members of this pan-American comradeship 
in part must assume and serve if we and 
those who come after us are to enjoy the 
blessings of freedom, security and peace, 
through which will come, in ever fuller 
measure, human betterment and human 
happiness. The spirit of Mr. Blaine calls us 
to this task. 
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HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rzcorp excerpts 
from a speech delivered by me at Pon- 
tiac, Mich., on February 10 last. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

When we shoot at the target, let us aim at 
the bull's-eye. 

In order to win this war with the least loss 
of the lives of American boys and that we 
may recapture the vanishing Government of 
our country under the Federal Constitution, 
it is imperative that the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt propaganda be debunked. 

This can be expedited by letting the light 
of “truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth” into the dark places of Mr. Roose- 
velt's pre-war recommendations for congres- 
sional appropriations for national prepared- 
ness, making known his fraternizing with and 
support of the racketeers of labor who are 
demoralizing our industrial productive ef- 
forts, the exposure of his strictly political 
approach to national problems and appoint- 
ments while prating about “politics is ad- 
journed for the war,” and by a union of 
the Jeffersonian Democrats and the Lincoln 
Republicans in their efforts to defeat the 
intrigues of the combined internationalists 
and New Dealers. 

* * * * * 


I am convinced that the present adminis- 
tration of the Federal Executive Department 
is as corrupt as it is incompetent. 

+ * * * . 


Our country needs today some real pa- 
triots in high places of this Government— 
men who are willing to make personal sacri- 
fices or jeopardize their present popularity 
and public stations, if need be, to save it— 
men who will emulate the career and ex- 
ample of Nathan Hale and the members of 
the Boston Tea Party of the American Revo- 
lution, 

. . * * * 

“Every man’s house is his castle.” The 
American people must reassert their inde- 
pendence and maintain their freedom which 
is guaranteed them in the Bill of Rights of 
the Federal Constitution. I hope the Amer- 
icans will refuse entry to their homes to any 
snoopers of the present multitudinous Fed- 
eral bureaus and prevent them crossing their 
thresholds for any pretended legitimate pur- 
pose whatsoever. The American citizens 
must not sleep on their rights and thereby 
forfeit them. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.“ 

. * „ * * 

I want to win this war; not lose it. Except 
for those in our Gombat forces, the Nation 
has not yet begun to fight. 

I want to recapture our constitutional 
government; not surrender it to a rule by 
Presidential directives or to a dictatorship. 

. * — * * 

Extravagance, waste, and misappropriation 
of funds leads to bankruptcy. No govern- 
ment has ever survived national bankruptcy. 


. * * . © 


“The power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” 

* = . * * 

“If we are to be told from Washington 
when to sow and when to reap we shall soon 
want bread.” (Thomas Jefferson.) 

— * * * . 


“That country is governed best which is 
governed least.” (Thomas Jefferson.) 


La * * * * 


He has erected a multitude of new 
offices, and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people, and eat out thei” sub- 
stance.” (One of the justifications for, and 
causes of, the American Revolutionary War— 
quoted from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.) 


It Is Wrong for the Government To Pay 
Interest for the Use of Its Own 
Credit—Taxpayers Will Be Compelled 
To Pay Billions of Dollars in Unearned 
Interest Unless Congress Acts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having been granted, Iam extending 
my remarks on the question of paying 
unearned interest in connection with the 
national debt. Hearings were held on 
this subject by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, Saturday, February 13, 1943, 
at which time I submitted testimony sub- 
stantially as follows: 

Mr, Speaker, our public debt by the 
end of the next fiscal year will be 
about $210,000,000,000. A large part 
of this debt, if present plans are not 
changed, will be owned by the 14,000 
commercial banks in the Nation. The 
interest burden on this debt will be 
between four and five billion dollars per 
annum. The interest burden this fiscal 
year will be $3,000,000,000, which is pro- 
vided for in the Budget message sub- 
mitted by the President at the begin- 
ning of this session of Congress. 

The net increase in the public debt for 
the year ending June 30, 1944, will be 
875,500, 000,000. 

HOW LARGE PART OF INTEREST CAN BE SAVED 


The occasion of my appearance before 
this committee is to make a suggestion 
about how billions of dollars a year can 
be saved by the Government on this huge 
national debt. Our interest burden after 
the next fiscal year will be much larger 
than the entire expenditures of our Gov- 
ernment in 1933 and more than four 
times as large as the total expenditures 
of our Government in 1914. The question 
of interest, therefore, becomes one of 
our major problems. If a substantial 
part of this interest can be saved it will 
be of great help to the already over- 
burdened taxpayers. If the plan had 
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been in effect in the past our Govern- 
ment would have been saved at least one- 
half the interest burden, which would 
have amounted, over a period of years, 
to billions of dollars. 

It is my considered opinion that not 
only can a large part—in fact, the 
greater part—of this interest burden be 
saved, but the method pursued in saving 
it will enable our Government to pay the 
entire national debt in 40 years even if 
it should reach $300,000,000,000 before 
this war is over. In addition, the plan 
proposed will retire a definite amount of 
the debt each year, thereby reducing an- 
nually any inflationary condition that 
has been brought about because of the 
war, and more effectively retard infla- 
tion than the present system. 

Infiation is our greatest danger. Mon- 
etary controls cannot stop it; only ade- 
quate price control can retard or pre- 
vent it. It must be prevented or our 
country will suffer a shock almost equal 
to losing the war to the dictators. 

My plan is no different from present 
plans and methods except that no in- 
terest will be paid by the Government for 
a large part of its credit used to finance 
the war. 

I am opposed to the Government own- 
ing the commercial banks. Those banks 
render a good service and are entitled to 
a fair profit. My advocacy of this pro- 
posal is in favor of the private banks and 
to help them remain private. This is no 
fight against bankers. They are doing 
@ splendid, patriotic job in the war ef- 
fort and they are among the finest and 
best citizens in every community. If it 
is necessary for the Government to as- 
sist the private banks in order to keep 
15 performing efficiently, I am in favor 
of it. 

For the first 125 years of our coun- 
try’s existence the question of interest 
paid by our Government was of only 
minor importance. For the past 25 years, 
however, our Government’s interest bur- 
den has exceeded on an average more 
than a billion dollars a year. 

Anyone is entitled to pay for hire of his 
money. When people dug gold and silver 
out of the earth, it was right, if they 
loaned it to the Government to get in- 
terest on it. 

ROAD To RUIN 


We should not permit the war burden 
to be doubled and trebled through the 
payment of unnecessary interest. It will 
be traveling the road to ruin. 

The Treasury is spending monthly: “ 

Currently: $6,000,000,000 for war, a 
half billion for other purposes. 

End of 1941: $2,000,000,000 for war, a 
half billion for other purposes. 

End of 1943: $8,000,000,000 for war, a 
half billion for other purposes, 

Fiscal yearly total spending: 

Ending June 30, 1943: $74,000,000,000 
for war, $6,500,000,000 for other purposes. 

Ending June 30, 1944: $97,000,000,000 
for war, $7,000,000,000 for other purposes, 


Gross public debt 


Dec. 31, 181 $57, 900, 000, 000 
Dec, 31, 1942..._.......--. 108, 200, 000, 000 
June 30, 1948. 134, 800, 000, 000 
June 30, 1944____._..----_. 210, 500, 000, 000 
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Possible banking-system balance—sheet as 
of June 30, 1944+ 


Resources: 
Cash and reserves $20, 000, 000 
Government securities, 

direct and guaran- 

ST LR Sac een 112,,000, 000, 000 
Other investments 8, 000, 000, 000 
War NORS 0. awe 8, 000, 000, 000 
Other loans 12, 000, 000, 000 

— b 160, 000, 000, 000 
Liabilities: 
Deposits. ͤ -—---- = 152, 000, 000, 000 
Capita 8, 000, 000, 000 
F 160, 000, 000, 000 


Information from Banking, Journal of the 
American Bankers Association for February 
1943, p. 24. 


It will be noticed that the banks are 
expecting to hold $112,000,000,000 of the 
Government’s securities by the end of 
1944, which will be more than one-half 
of the entire public debt. The annual 
interest on this amount, which must be 
paid by the taxpayer, will be approxi- 
mately $2,500,000,000. The Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago was purchased by the Gov- 
ernment because the annual rent to be 
paid would soon equal the purchase price. 

In connection with the question of how 
much of the increased debt for this year 
will have to be purchased by the banks, 
I desire to quote the chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
in a speech he made Thursday, January 
21, 1943, in which he stated: 

Through 1943, it is estimated that the com- 
mercial banking system, that is, all com- 
mercial banks plus the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks, may have to absorb $40,000,000,000 of 
Government obligations, an amount equal to 
about 60 percent of the estimated increase 
in the total Federal debt. 


BANKS IN VULNERABLE ATTITUDE 


The Bank of America statement of 
condition, December 31, 1942, discloses 
that it owns $1,043,000,000 of the United 
States Government’s securities and has 
a capital stock of $50,000,000. In other 
words, this bank will collect as much in 
interest on these bonds in 2 years as the 
amount of the entire capital stock of the 
bank, 

The statement of one bank of New 
York for December 31, 1942, discloses 
that it had in its portfolio Government 
obligations amounting to $1,988,096,- 
539.18. The capital stock of this bank 
is $77,500,000. The interest received on 
the Government obligations in 2 years 
would be much more than the capital 
stock of the bank. 

The statement of another New York 
bank for December 31, 1942, discloses 
that it had in Government obligations 
at that time $1,692,372,867.88. The cap- 
ital stock of the bank is $90,000,000. 
ONE-HALF ALL FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


January 9, 1943, it was reported that 
the 12 largest banks in New York City, 
as of December 31, 1942, held $11,182,- 
594,000 worth of United States Govern- 
ment interest-bearing securities. These 
12 New York banks will therefore collect 
approximately a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars a year interest each year from the 
Government on these securities. This 
amount is equal to about half of the 


Federal Government's total expendi- 
tures for social security. Ten times as 
much as the cost of the legislative Budget 
of our Government in a year. 

It was reported January 20, 1943, that 
the 20 largest banks in the United States, 
12 of them being in New York City, held 
Government bonds at the end of 1942 
amounting to $16,407,197,000. The in- 
terest that the Government will pay to 
these 20 banks will be between three 
hundred and four hundred million dol- 
lars per year. 

The total capital stock of all the com- 
mercial banks amounts to $3,500,000,000, 
although their surpluses and undivided 
profits amount to about $5,000,000,000 
more. When these banks own enough 
Government bonds to entitle them to 
$3,500,000,000 a year, what do you think 
will happen? 

ALL RIGHT TO PAY INTEREST ON ACTUAL MONEY 
HIRED 

In the beginning, may I make it plain 
that I am not opposed to interest being 
paid by individuals or corporations for 
the use of other people’s money that they 
have hired. Neither am I opposed to the 
payment of interest by States, counties, 
and political subdivisions for money that 
they hire. I am opposed to the United 
States Government, which possesses the 
sovereign and exclusive privilege of cre- 
ating money, paying private bankers for 
the use of its own money. These private 
bankers do not hire their own money to 
the government; they hire only the Gov- 
ernment’s money to the Government, and 
collect an interest charge annually. 
INTEREST CAN BE SAVED ON PART OF WAR DEBT 


Furthermore, in this emergency it is 
necessary that we sell all the interest- 
bearing bonds that we can to the public, 
including corporations who have the 
money to buy them. This is necessary to 
retard inflation and it is very helpful to 
that end. I favor the levying and col- 
lection of all the taxes it is possible for 
the people to pay in order to reduce the 
national debt as much as possible each 
year. After the Government has col- 
lected all the taxes it can collect and has 
sold all the bonds to the public that can 
be sold, there will remain 50 percent or 
more of the funds to be raised which 
must be obtained from the Federal Re- 
serve banks or the privately owned 14,000 
commercial banks of the country that 
accept deposits, or from both. 

It is this money that must be obtained 
from the Federal Reserve banks and the 
commercial banks that I insist can be se- 
cured by the Government without an an- 
nual interest charge. 

H. R. 1 GERMANE TO BILL TO RAISE DEBT LIMIT— 
WHAT IT PROVIDES 


I have before this Congress the bill 
H. R. 1. It is germane in the considera- 
tion of this bill to raise the debt limit 
to $210,000,000,000. ‘The bill provides for 
the issuance of non-interest-bearing, 
non-negotiable bonds by the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks to finance the part of the 
war that would otherwise be financed by 
the commercial banks and the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks on interest-bearing bonds. 

The bill would prohibit the Treasury 
from issuing any further interest-bear- 
ing bonds to the banks receiving de- 
posits, and would restrict the amount of 
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United States bonds held by any bank 
to the amount held by such bank on 

December 31, 1941. The date is an arbi- 
trary one. Any other fair date or fair 
adjustment of the amount of bonds any 
bank could hold would be satisfactory. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS DISTINGUISHED FROM 

COMMERCIAL BANKS 

First, let us get our definition straight 
as to the kind of banks that I speak of. 
The 12 Federal Reserve banks are owned 
by the private commercial banks of the 
country. Not one penny of stock in these 
12 banks is owned by the United States 
Government or by the people. The total 
stock in these 12 banks is about $150,- 
000,000. 

The 14,000 commercial banks include 
not only the national banks and the 
State banks that belong to the Federal 
Reserve System, but also the other banks 
which accept deposits which are State 
banks and do not belong to the Federal 
Reserve System, but practically all of 
them are insured by the Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation. 


NO INTEREST SHOULD BE PAID ON LARGE PART 


The money that must be secured by 
our Government after all the bonds have 
been sold to the public that can be sold, 
and all the taxes have been paid that 
can be collected without injuring our 
domestic economy, can be secured with- 
out an interest charge through the use 
of the 12 Federal Reserve banks. It is 
right that the Government use the banks 
for this purpose, because these 12 banks, 
although privately owned, operate ex- 
clusively upon Government credit. 
These 12 banks have the power to create 
the money that is placed in circulation 
and used by the people. Congress has 
farmed out to them this great privilege. 
It is the most valuable privilege any 
government on earth ever delegated or 
conveyed to an individual group or 
corporation. 

POWER NOT DISPUTED 


The sovereign power of Congress to 
authorize the program that is proposed 
in the bill I am discussing is beyond ques- 
tion. No one questions the power of 
Congress to do what I propose. 

SIMPLICITY AND SOUNDNESS OF PLAN 


In order to demonstrate the simplicity, 
desirability, and soundness of the plan, 
I desire to first analyze the status of the 
present national debt. It will not be my 
purpose to quote exact figures since ex- 
actness is not required for the purpose of 
this illustration. Let us assume that the 
national debt now is a round number— 
$100,000,000,000, which is very close to 
the actual amount. One-half of the 
amount is held by individuals and cor- 
porations, including mutual-savings 
banks and life-insurance companies 
which had the money to lend to the Gov- 
ernment in exchange-for interest-bear- 
ing bonds. The other $50,000,000,000 is 
held as follows: 

Forty-four billion by the private com- 
mercial banks which created the money 
by a flick of the pen to purchase inter- 
est-bearing bonds from the Government 
and which they now hold. 

Six billion has been purchased by the 
12 Federal Reserve banks by creating it 
by a flick of the pen, and is now held by 
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these 12 Federal Reserve banks, and 
the Government will continue to pay 
interest on it just the same as if the 
bonds had not been purchased through 
the use of the Government’s credit. 
CREATING MONEY IS ACKNOWLEDGED 

For fear that someone will think that 
I am using a very radical and unortho- 
dox word when I say “create” in connec- 
tion with the banks’ creating money 
with which to buy Government bonds, 
I want you to know that the highest and 
best authorities in our Government and 
in the United States agree that the com- 
mercial banks and the Federal Reserve 
banks actually create money on the Gov- 
ernment’s credit in order to buy United 
States Government bonds. There is no 
dispute about that question. The Hon- 
orable Henry Mcrgenthau, Secretary of 
the Treasury, admits it. So does the 
Honorable Marriner S. Eccles, Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, and all other 
informed people. 

Therefore, the main point for consid- 
eration by this committee is whether 
or not the 12 Federal Reserve banks and 
the private commercial banks that cre- 
ate money on the Government’s credit 
should continue this policy and thereby 
cause the taxpayers to pay interest on 
it for generations to come. 

HOW GOVERNMENT OBTAINS MONEY NOW 


Under the present system if the Gov- 
ernment desires more money and it is 
necessary to borrow the money from the 
banks, the following procedure is 
adopted: 

First. If it desires, the Treasury can 
deliver bonds to the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks directly and receive credit for the 
amount of the bonds on the books of the 
12 Federal Reserve banks. Then as the 
Treasury pays its debts, checks are given 
on these 12 Federal Reserve banks and 
the funds are transferred from the 
Treasury to the ones receiving the checks. 
In this way the Government is paying 
interest to the Federal Reserve banks 
just the same as it pays interest to the 
private banks and to individuals, al- 
though the Federal Reserve banks oper- 
ate on the Government’s credit. If the 
receiver of a Treasury check in a case 
like this desires the money instead of 
credit in his local bank, he is given Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. These notes are not 
obligations of the Federal Reserve banks, 
they are obligations of the United States 
Government. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment and Congress, particularly, finds 
itself in the idiotic position of permitting 
the Treasury to deliver one form of 
Government obligation—interest-bear- 
ing notes—to the privately owned Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and receiving credit 
therefor, and then when the Federal Re- 
serve banks are called upon for the 
money they issue another orm of Gov- 
ernment obligation, Federal Reserve 
notes, to satisfy the demand. In each 
case Government obligations are used. 
The net result is that the taxpayers are 
paying for the use of their own credit. 

This power of selling bonds directly to 
the Federal Reserve banks by the Treas- 
ury is authorized by the Second War 
Powers Act, which became a law March 


27, 1942, and can only be used to the 
extent of $5,000,000,000. The question is, 
if it is good money up to $5,000,000,000 
why is it not good money up to $100,000,- 
000,000? However, this does not stop the 
Federal Reserve banks from buying 
$100,000,000,000 or $200,000,000,000 of 
Government bonds in the open market 
through the Open Market Committee in 
New York. The restriction of $5,000,000,- 
000 is only on a direct sale from the 
Treasury to the Federal Reserve banks. 

Second. The other way the Treasury 
would obtain the money would be to sell 
interest-bearing bonds of the Govern- 
ment to the 14,000 commercial banks. 
In a sale of that kind a commercial bank 
receives the Government bond and gives 
the Treasury credit upon its books for 
the amount of the bond. Then when the 
Government pays its bills it gives checks 
upon this fund in the local commercial 
bank. The money has been created by a 
bookkeeping transaction and it is seldom 
that the one receiving a check from the 
Government wants the actual money but 
desires instead credit at the bank. In 
that way the money is created on the 
books of the bank but the actual money 
is not paid out except to a very limited 
extent. If the one receiving the check, 
however, desires the actual money and 
the local bank does not have the money 
to pay the check, the local bank can 
obtain it from the nearest Federal Re- 
serve bank by depositing Government 
bonds as collateral security. The bank 
will pay the Federal Reserve bank one- 
half of 1 percent interest on this money. 
The Federal Reserve bank will pay the 
Government 30 cents per $1,000 for the 
money. The net result is that the Gov- 
ernment has not gotten anything for 
the use of its credit. The cost of print- 
ing the money has been paid by the 
Federal Reserve bank of 30 cents per 
$1,000; the Federal Reserve bank re- 
ceives $50 per $1,000 from the local bank; 
and the local bank receives interest on 
the bonds deposited by it with the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank to secure the loan, 
whatever the rate of interest happens to 
be. 

This way of financing the war debt is 
frowned upon by the banks because they 
know it is highly inflationary, but at the 
same time it is no burden on the banks 
to buy these bonds. In fact, it is very 
profitable. 


HOW PLAN IN H. R. 1 WOULD WORK 


My proposal is that instead of the 
Government obtaining the money for 
financing the war that is needed after 
the sale of bonds to the public and the 
collection of taxes, that the United States 
Treasury deliver to the Federal Reserve 
banks non-interest-bearing, nonnego- 
tiable Government securities or certifi- 
cates of indebtedness and obtain from 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks credit for 
the amount of the bonds or certificates. 
Then as the Treasury pays its debts 
checks will be given on these 12 Federal 
Reserve banks in the same way and 
manner as if the bonds were interest 


bearing. The ones receiving the checks 


will receive their money and the same 
kind of money and in the same way and 
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manner as if the bonds were interest 
bearing. The result will be, however, 
that the Government will be saved in- 
terest. In this way the Government can 
pay each year 244 percent to the Federal 
Reserve banks on these bonds or certifi- 
cates and in 40 years the entire debt will 
be liquidated, whereas under the present 
plan our Government can pay 214 per- 
cent each year for 40 years as interest 
and none of the principal of the debt 
will be paid but all of the debt will still 
be due at the end of the 40 years. 


OBJECTION WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION 


One objection is urged against this 
plan which I think is worthy of the 
greatest consideration. It is that if the 
commercial banks buy the bonds a part 
of the excess reserves of the bank will be 
used in the transaction, but if the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks buy the bonds and 
the money is paid out into the country, 
it is deposited in the local banks and the 
excess reserves of the local banks are 
increased by that much, which will be 
more inflationary than the sale of the 
bonds to the local banks. 


This objection can be overcome com- 
pletely by permitting the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve banks to 
change the reserve requirements of the 
local banks. In other words, use the 
same system to contract the reserves of 
the local banks that is now being used 
to expand the reserves of the local banks, 
Mr. Eccles has testified that the objection 
can be cured that way. 

That is the only real objection that 
has ever been urged to this plan and 
upon analysis it becomes an excuse 
rather than a reason for not approving 
the plan that will save the taxpayers 
such enormous sums of money annually. 


VIEWPOINT OF PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION ON BANKS HOLDING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


W. L. Hemingway, president of the 
American Bankers Association and of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co., 
St. Louis, in a speech on our national 
debt before the Chamber of Commerce of 
the 4 of New York in New York City, 
Stated: 


The war must and will be financed. It can 
be done in one of three ways—first by print- 
ing paper money, Uncle Sam’s demand 
IO U’s. Fortunately this generation has 
seen the evils of that route and will have 
none of it. The second is by borrowing from 
the Federal Reserve banks directly, but that 
is but little removed from the paper money 
way because the Reserve banks would issue 
the money against the Government's notes 
or give credit on their books to the Govern- 
ment, which would pay it out for war pur- 
poses. It would then flow into the commer- 
cial banks, increasing their legal reserves, 
thus inviting further inflation. So we come 
to the third and least objectionable way, and 
that is by borrowing from the public and the 
banks. 

Both the Treasury and the banks want to 
see the banks buy as small a part of the 
succeeding issues as possible, because both 
understand that when the banks buy the 
bonds new bank credit or money is created 
and remains in circulation until their bonds 
are paid or taken by the public—an infla- 
tionary act to be avoided as much as possible. 
The banks should be only underwriters and 
distributors and not permanent investors. 
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I invite your attention to the following, 
with reference to Mr. Hemingway's state- 
ment: 

First. He says that banks should not 
be permanent investors of United States 
Government bonds. 

Second. That it is highly inflationary 
for banks to buy United States Govern- 
ment bonds, 


Third. In the second way, he says the 
war can be financed by borrowing from 
the Federal Reserve banks directly. He 
also says “that is but little removed from 
the paper money way because the Re- 
serve banks would issue the money 
against the Government’s notes or give 
credit on their books to the Government, 
which would pay it out for war purposes.” 
He could have very well added that the 
sale of Government bonds to commercial 
banks is no further removed from paper 
money than the sale to Federal Reserve 
banks if the excess reserves of banks 
are properly handled. 

TREASURY’S REASON WHY COMMERCIAL BANKS 
SHOULD NOT BUY GOVERNMENT EONDS 


Reason why commercial banks should 
not purchase bonds is contained in a 
statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury issued April 25, 1942. It is as fol- 
lows: 


If the Government is compelled to go to 
the commercial banks for the bulk of these 
funds, the result will be to increase infla- 
tionary tendencies which are already serious. 
This is true because when commercial banks 
buy Government bonds they do not pay for 
them with actual cash taken from their 
vaults, but by placing on their books newly 
created deposits to the credit of the Govern- 
ment. When the Government draws upon 
these deposits to pay for the goods and serv- 
ices it buys, the purchasing power of those 
to whom these payments are made is in- 
creased without any decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of those from whom the money 
is borrowed. 


HOW FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS CREATE MONEY 


When Mr. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, was before the Banking 
and Currency Committee Sept mber 30, 
1941, I interrogated him at length about 
the banks’ creating money on the Gov- 
ernment’s credit. On page 1342 of the 
hearings on the price-control bill, vol- 
ume 2, the following questions were 
asked by me and ihe following answers 
given by Mr. Eccles: 


Mr. PATMAN— 


The interrogation was with reference 
to the 12 Federal Reserve banks— 


When I consider that the stock only 
amounts to almost nothing compared to the 
business of the Federal Reserve banks, The 
stock is less than $140,000,000, and you do 
several hundred billion dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness a year, sometimes, and furthermore, 
when you actually hold and claim now over 
$2,000,000,000 in Government securities which 
you claim you bought. How did you get the 
money to buy those $2,000,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment securities? 

Mr. Ecctes. We created it. 

Mr. Parman. Out of what? 

Mr. Ecclxs. Out of the right to issue credit, 
money. 

Mr. Parman. And there is nothing behind 
it, is there, except the Government’s credit? 

Mr. Eccles. We have the Government 
bonds. 

Mr. Patman, That's right, 
ment’s credit. 


the Govern- 


Mr. Eccies, That is what your money sys- 
tem is. 


HOW COMMERCIAL BANKS CREATE MONEY 


When Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and his Under Secretary, 
Mr. Bell, were before the Banking and 
Currency Committee on September 24, 
1941, testifying on the price-control bill, 
I interrogated Mr. Morgenthau about 
banks creating money. He suggested 
that Mr. Bell, his Under Secretary, 
answer the questions. Mr. Bell was sit- 
ting by Mr. Morgenthau's side and the 
following questions were asked and the 
following answers were given, as dis- 
closed on page 1132, volume 2, of the 
printed hearings on that bill: 


Mr. Parman. In other words, when you sell 
a Government bond to a commercial bank, 
you allow the bank then to create the money? 

Under Secretary BELL. That is right. We 
want to avoid that, as far as we can, 

Mr. Patman. By a bookkeeping transac- 
tion? 

Under Secretary BELL. Yes, sir, in the first 
instance. 

Mr. Par AN. And that increases the sup- 
ply of money just as much as if the country 
issued greenbacks directly? 

Under Secretary BELL. It increases the sup- 
ply of money, but I would not say that it 
has the same effect. 

Mr. Parman. It increases the supply of 
money to exactly the same amount as if the 
Government issued the credit directly? 

Under Secretary BELL. That is probably 
right. 


I doubt that anyone should want any 
higher authority on the question of com- 
mercial banks creating money to buy 
Government bonds than the testimony 
just quoted. 


MORE TESTIMONY ON HOW COMMERCIAL BANKS 
CREATE MONEY TO BUY BONDS 


When Mr. Marriner S. Eccles, Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, testified before 
the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House June 24, 1941, the following 
questions were asked and the following 
answers given (page 68 of the printed 
Hearings on S. 1471, a bill to amend the 
Federal Reserve Aci): 


Mr. Patman. Going back to this issue as to 
the Government's credit, is it a fact that 
the $20,000,000,000 that the commercial banks 
of the country hold today in United States 
Government bonds were purchased with cre- 
ated money. 

Mr. Eccx ks. Is it not a fact that what? 

Mr. PATMAN. The $20,000,000,000 of Govern- 
ment bonds, approximately; that they pur- 
chased these bonds with created money. 

Mr. Ecctes. What twenty billion of bonds? 

Mr. Patman. That the banks hold today; 
approximately—between nineteen and twenty 
billion dollars. 

Mr. Eccres. I do not know exactly what 
the Banks hold. 

Mr. Patman. Well, that is not the main 
point. In other words, the bonds that the 
banks hold today—they created the money 
to buy these bonds, did they not? 

Mr. Eccies. The banking system as a whole 
creates and extinguishes the deposits as they 
make loans and investments, whether they 
buy Government bonds or whether they buy 
utility bonds, or whether they make farm- 
ers’ loans. 

Mr. Patman. I am thoroughly in accord 
with what you say, Governor, but the fact 
remains that they created the money; did 
they not? 

Mr. Eccies. Well, the banks create money 
when they make loans and investments. 
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Mr. Parman. All right; and these Govern- 
ments bonds were one of the investments? 

Mr. Eccies. That is correct. 

Mr. ParMAN. Now we are back to where we 
were. The banks created the money to buy 
the $20,000,000,000, or whatever it was, in 
Government bonds. Therefore it increased 
the available money supply by $20,000,000,- 
000, did it not? 

Mr. Eccies. Yes; that is true, if those are 
the figures representing the increase in com- 
mercial banks. I think those figures are 
excessive. 

Mr. ParMan. It is over nineteen billion, 
anyway. 

Mr. Eccres. I think those figures represent 
a large investment of savings funds, 

Mr. Parman. I beiieve they do, Anyway, 
the commercial banks, when they buy bonds 
or anything else, create the money, so to 
speak, to buy them with? 

Mr. Eccies. That is right. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS ARE TOLD THAT THEY CAN 
ALWAYS GET MONEY FROM THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BANKS 


Mr. Eccles testified before the Banking 
and Currency Committee June 17, 1942, 
on a bill to amend the Federal Reserve 
Act. His testimony, which appears on 
page 15 of the hearings, discloses that 
commercial banks can buy all the bonds 
they desire to buy, and if they are called 
on for money to pay their depositors the 
nearest Federal Reserve bank can always 
furnish them the money they need. The 
testimony is as follows: 

Mr. Parman, Is it not a fact that you did 
send out letters to the banks which made the 
statement that the Federal Open Market 
Committee was ready to buy all bonds at par? 

Mr. Eccxxs. No, sir; not buy, we adopted 
a policy, each bank did, that would loan par 
on them. 

Mr. PATMAN, That would loan par on Goy- 
ernment securities? 

Mr. Ecctes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Patman. Do you charge the interest 
rate that is effective in that particular Fed- 
eral Reserve district? 

Mr. Eccr Es. One percent. 

Mr. Patman, One percent. 

Mr. Ecclxs. Yes. 

Mr. Patman. Have you ever told all the 
banks that you stand ready to make loans 
at par at a 1 percent interest rate? 

Mr. Eccies. Each Federal Reserve bank has 
done that. 


Since Mr. Eccles testified, the interest 
rate has been reduced to one-half of 1 
percent, It is doubtful that the banks 
will need the money, but if they do the 
Government, through the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, will furnish it to 
them. The Federal Reserve banks will 
pay 30 cents per $1,000, approximately, 
for the currency, and the commercial 
banks will pay $50 per $1,000 interest per 
year but will continue to receive interest 
on the bonds that they deposit with the 
Federal Reserve banks to obtain the 
money at one-half of 1 percent. 

HOW EXCESS RESERVES ARE MANIPULATED TO HELP 
COMMERCIAL BANKS AND FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANKS 
Mr. Eccles’ testimony before the Bank- 

ing and Currency Committee June 17, 

1942, commencing at page 16 of the hear- 

ings on the bill to amend the Federal 

Reserve Act, is as follows: 

Mr. Parman. What are the excess reserves 
on the money market at the present time? 

Mr. Eccies, They are running around two 
billion five hundred million. 

Mr. Patman. How much could they buy in 
Government bonds if they were to use the 


excess reserve to the limit? 
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Mr. Eccies. About $12,000,000,000. 

Mr. PATMAN. $12,000,000,000? 

Mr. Eccies. Yes, sir; that is, assuming that 
the deposit structure and the present struc- 
ture does not change. 

Mr. PATMAN. It would be about $12,000,- 
000,000? 

Mr. Eccies. Yes; you see, the Federal Re- 
serve requirement is about 20 percent. 

Mr. Patman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eccrxs. For the country it is 14, and 
for the central Reserve cities it is 20, and 
for the Reserve cities it is 26, so that we 
figure on about a 20-percent Reserve re- 
quirement, so that on the basis of $2,500,- 
000,000, if that were all fully utilized on the 
factional Reserve basis, I would estimate that 
they could buy about $12,000,000,000 worth 
of governments, that is, if it were utilized 
fully and completely through the entire Re- 
serve, all the banks. 

Mr. Param. Suppose today they bought 
those $12,000,000,000 of bonds, what would 
they have back of those bonds to support 
them in addition to what they have now? 
In other words, what increased assets would 
the bank have except Government bonds? 

Mr. Eccies. They would have the Govern- 
ment bonds themsc!ves, which would be an 
asset, and they would have a liability, how- 
ever, in the form of a deposit. 

Mr. Patman. That is right. 


* * * , + * 


Mr. Parà ax. Let us suppose 
that the banks are called upon to buy 
812.000, 000, 000 of Government bonds today. 
That consumes all of their excess reserves. 
If you wanted to increase their excess reserves 
in order to buy another $12,000,000,000 of 
Government bonds, how would you do that, 
through the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee? 

Mr. Eccies. We might decrease the reserve 
requirements, 

Mr. Parman. How would you decrease them? 

Mr. Eccrss. I think it runs between $5,000,- 
000,000 and $6,000,000,000. 

Mr. Parman. Between 85,000, 000, 000 and 
86.000, 000,000? 

Mr. Eccies. Yes; somewhere between five 
billion and six billion. 

Mr. Patman. If it were decreased as you 
suggest, that would enable you to buy how 
many bonds? 

Mr. Eccues. If we decreased it to the full 
amount, then the reserve requirements are 
10 percent instead of 20 percent, and you 
can buy about 10 to 1. 

Mr. Kean. What does change it from 5 to 1 
or 10 to 1? Would you explain that again? 

Mr, Eccres. As it is the requirements of the 
Federal Reserve Bank System of the country 
as a whole are about 20 percent. If we 
changed the reserve requirements to the full 
amount we could then say the reserve re- 
quirements are only 10 percent instead of 20 
percent, and you can get about 10 to 1, and 
that would be about $50,000,000,000. 

Mr. Patman. After you have already re- 
duced the reserve requirements of the banks 
and have bought these $50,000,000,000 in 
bonds, if you need to buy still more, how 
would you handle the others? Suppose you 
wanted to call upon them to buy $25,000,000,- 
000 more in bonds? 

Mr. Eccies. We would carry it on then, if it 
were necessary, by an open-market operation. 

Mr. Patman, In other words, you buy a 
billion dollars’ worth of bonds, what would 
be the effect of that billion dollars on the 
banks? 

Mr. EccLes. If they could get a billion 
dollars they could buy up about $10,000,000,- 
000 in bonds. 


BANKS’ POWER TO BUY GOVERNMENT BONDS 
INCREASED 
June 19, 1942, Mr. Eccles testified be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Com- 


mittee of the House on the amount of 
Government bonds that any bank could 
purchase. His testimony is as follows— 
page 41, hearings on the bill to amend 
the Federal Reserve Act: 


Mr. Patman. In the bill we passed here a 
few days ago, creating the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, there was an amend- 
ment offered by the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois, which was adopted and it is now a part 
of the law, providing that there should be no 
limitation on the amount of a loan to any 
person or corporation by any bank, providing, 
of course, that the loan is guaranteed by the 
Government or some agency of the Govern- 
ment. 

Have you given consideration to that 
amendment, Mr. Eccles? 

Mr. Eccxxs. Are you referring to the tech- 
nical aspects of it? 

Mr. Parman. No; I am talking about—sup- 
pose a bank had a capital stock of $250,000, 
could they, under this amendment, negotiate 
a loan for say $5,000,000 if it is guaranteed 
by the Government or some agency of the 
Government? 

Mr. Eccies. It would take the limit off. 
There is no limit to the amount of Govern- 
ment bonds, for instance, that a bank can 
buy. Its only limit is its supply of funds. 

Mr. ParmMan, You mean there is no limit 
now? 

Mr. Eccies. That is right. 

Mr. Patman. This amendment did not 
cause that—it was already that way? 

Mr. Eccies. No; the difference is—there has 
been no question about direct obligations of 
governments. This was simply a case of 
recognizing the loans which were guaran- 
teed as having the same status as a direct 
Government obligation. , 


HOW MONEY IS FURNISHED TO COMMERCIAL 
BANKS AND FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS TO BUY 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 
Mr. Eccles testified before the Bank- 

ing and Currency Committee of the 

House June 19, 1942, as follows—page 25 


of the hearing on the bill to amend the 


Federal Reserve Act: 


Mr. ParMan. Mr. Eccles, the day before 
yesterday I had gotten down to the point 
where, if we needed more money, one way 
to give the banks extra reserves to purchase 
Government bonds would be for the Open 
Market Committee to buy Government bonds 
in the open market, and I suggested if you 
bought for the Federal Reserve bank $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of bonds, that would auto- 
matically create a billion dollars of reserves 
in the banks and, after the reserves had been 
reduced 50 percent, the maximum, that would 
enable the banks to purchase $50,000,000,000 
worth oi bonds. Now, let us assume that has 
happened 

Mr. Eccres. Ten million dollars’ worth, by 
the purchase of a billion dollars’ worth of 
bonds in the market. 

Mr, Patman, I got the two mixed up. The 
purchase of a billion dollars’ worth of bonds 
in the market, after the excess reserves had 
been reduced, will enable the banks to buy 
ten billion? 

Mr. Eccres, That is right. 

Mr. Patman. Where the fifty billion came 
in was if you would automatically reduce the 
reserves now, which you have a right to do, 
that would give them $5,000,000,000 of excess 
reserves which they could use to purchase 
$50,000,000,000 worth of bonds. 

Mr. Eccrxs. That is right. 

Mr. Patman. Now let us assume that we 
not increase the reserves in the banks, and 
you go in the open market and buy a billion 
dollars’ worth of bonds: You buy them with 
Federal Reserve money, do you not? 

Mr. Eccr Es. Well, we buy them with Fed- 
eral Reserve credit, 
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Mr. Patman. I know; but suppose the banks 
call for the money, you issue Federal Reserve 
notes, do you not? 

Mr. Ecctrs. What we do, if we purchase 
Government securities in the market, is we 
credit the account of the bank that turns 
them in. They usually come through the 
banks. 

Mr, Parman. That is right. 

Mr. Eccies, Even though they may be in- 
dividuals who are selling the securities; and 
we debit the bond purchase account, show- 
ing that the Federal Reserve has a liability 
to the banks to the extent of $1,000,000,000, 
which represents their reserves on the one 
hand, and that they own $1,000,000,000 of 
bonds in what we call the portfolio, on the 
other hand, 

Mr. PATMAN. I know in practice that is 
exactly the way it is done, Mr. Eccles; but 
suppose the banks want the billion dollars 
in currency, you would pay it in the Federal 
Reserve notes, would you not? 

Mr. Eccrxs. That is right. 

Mr. Par AN. Those Federal Reserve notes, 
as we have often discussed, are obligations 
of the United States Government? 

Mr. Ecctes. That is right. 

Mr. Parman. Then you use those Govern- 
ment obligations to buy interest-bearing Gov- 
ernment obligations and you place them with 
the Federal Reserve banks, 12 of them? 

Mr. Ecctes. That is right. 

Mr. Parman. And they would continue to 
receive interest on those Government obli- 
gations as long as they were outstanding? 

Mr. Ecctes. That is right. : 


“HOW FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS THROUGH OPEN 


MAREETS COMMITTEE INCREASE THE RESERVES 
OF COMMERCIAL BANKS TO BUY GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


Mr. Eccles testified before the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House 
June 17, 1942, as follows—page 21 of the 
hearings on the bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act: 

Mr. Ecctes. No; the Federal Reserve would 
buy in the open market. If the Federal Re- 
serve then bought a billion dollars of securi- 
ties in the open market that would be new 
Treasury issues. The banks would still hold 
them, and the Federal Reserve would put 
into the banks another billion of excess re- 
serves. If they used that billion they could 
buy five billion more of Governments, and 
you could keep the price up. For every bil- 
lion of the Federal Reserve banks put in 
the open-market operations, the private 
banks could buy five billion. 

Mr. Dewey. That comes pretty close to 
some other ideas I have heard. 

Mr. Ecctes. I mean they could buy ten 
billion. I mean the Federal Reserve when it 
carries out an open-market operation, that 
is, if it purchases Government securities in 
the open market it puts new money into the 
banks which creates idle deposits. 

Mr. Dewry. There are no excess reserves to 
use for this purpose. 

Mr. Eccies. Whenever the Federal Reserve 
System buys Government securities in the 
open market or buys them direct from the 
Treasury, either one, that is what it does—— 

Mr. Dewey. What are you going to use to 
buy them with? 3 

Mr. EccLes. What is who going to use? 

Mr. Dewey. The Federal Reserve bank to 
make these purchases. 

Mr. Eccies. What do they always use? 

Mr. Dewey. You are going to create credit? 

Mr. Eccies. That is all we have ever done. 
That is the way the Federal Reserve System 
operates. The Federal Reserve System creates 
money. It is a bank of issue. 


OPEN MARKET COMMITTEE FURNISHES UNLIM- 
ITED MONEY FOR RESERVES 


Mr. Allan Sproul is president of the 
New York Federal Reserve bank, which 
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is manager of the open-market system 
for the Federal Reserve System. Janu- 
ary 18, 1943, he addressed the bankers 
of the State of New York, and stated: 

Reserve banks are backing the commercial 
banks in investing to the limit the war 
financing. 


And further it was said of his speech: 


President of New York bank tells bank- 
ers of New York State that the Federals are 
here to save them from embarrassment if 
withdrawals reduce reserves. 


In other words, the Federal Reserve 
System will continue to furnish all the 
money that the private banks need to pay 
their depositors in the event it is needed 
and they can purchase all the bonds they 
want to purchase with the assurance that 
the Government printing presses will 
protect them. 

The Federel Reserve bank of New York 
is acting as the manager of the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s open-market system. This 
system is the most powerful factor 
in the money market in the United 
States. Washington authorities often 
do not know of important rules and regu- 
lations that the New York bank has put 
into effect until long afterward. 


HOW BANK RESERVES MANIPULATED 


In connection with the question of 
how excess reserves are manipulated in 
order to permit commercial banks to buy 
additional bonds, the following is quoted 
from the bulletin published by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, October 
1942: 


In order to provide the additional funds 
required, the Federal Reserve banks have 
bought over $1,000,000,000 of Government 
securities in the open market since April, 
and have twice reduced the percentages of 
required reserve against deposits of member 
banks in the central reserve cities of New 
York and Chicago. The latter action fol- 
lowed enactment of legislation in July au- 
thorizing the Reserve Board to reduce re- 
serve requirements in these centers inde- 
pendently of reserve requirements for the rest 
of the country; and the reductions were con- 
fined to New York and Chicago by reason 
of the drain imposed upon those centers by 
the steady flow of funds to areas where war 
industries are located. 

The first reduction, from 26 to 24 percent, 
against net demand deposits, came on August 
20, and released approximately $345,000,000 
of reserves in New York City, and $70,000,000 
in Chicago. Within less than a month, on 
September 14, the second reduction, from 24 
to 22 percent, was ordered, adding about the 
same amounts to excess reserves as in the 
first case. Despite these two actions to 
bolster reserves, on September 23 the “excess” 
totals in the two main financial centers were 
again approaching their earlier lows, while 
the total of slightly over $2,000,000,000 re- 
ported for all member banks was the lowest 
since 1938. 


BANKS CAN BUY $480,000,000,000 OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 


When Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, Director 
of Research and Statistics of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, testified before the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House on 
October 1, 1941, on the price-control bill, 
the following questions were asked and 
the following answers given—page 1358, 
volume 2 of the hearings: 

Dr. GOLDENWEISER. The total reserves of the 
Federal Reserve are about twenty and one- 
half billion, not twenty-three billion. 


Mr. Patan. I am talking about the total 
gold supply that is either owned by the 
United States Government or claimed by the 
Federal Reserve banks through the 

Dr. GOoLDENWEISER. The amount of the 
stabilization fund is not available to the 
Federal Reserve. 

Mr. Patman. No. But I am presuming that 
it will be available. That will be twenty- 
three billions? 

Dr. GOLDENWEISER. All right. 

Mr. Parman. That leaves sixteen billions 
unattached? 

Dr. GOLDENWEISER, Yes. 

Mr, Para. How much bonds could the 
Federal Reserve Open Market Committee buy 
in the United States, Government bonds, 
based upon that? 

Dr. GoLpENWEISER. It depends on how much 
of it will be in deposits and how much in 
notes. But roughly speaking, about three 
to three and a half times. - 

Mr. PATMAN. Three and a half times? 

Dr. GOLDENWEISER. No. Not three and a 
half times. From two and a half to three 
times. 

Mr. Patman. That would be about $40,- 
000,000,000? 

Dr. GoLDENWEISER, That is right. 

Mr. Par Ax. When that money is paid out, 
suppose they pay it to the commercial banks, 
they could expand about 5 to 7 to 1 on that, 
couldn’t they? 

Dr. GoLpENWEISER. If they paid that much 
assessment. 

Mr. PatMan. Yes; they would have the 
power to under the existing law? 

Dr. GoLpENWEISER. That is right. 

Mr. PaTMAN. That means that, say, an 
average of six times—that is about right 
now, isn’t it—about six? 

Dr. GoLpENWEISER. Approximately. 

Mr. PatMan. That means that they could 
inflate about $240,000,000,000 more? 

Dr. GoLpENWEISER. That is right. 


It will be noticed that the Federal Re- 
serve banks and the commercial banks 
could expand their deposits sufficiently 
to purchase $240,000,000,000 worth. of 
Government bonds at the time Dr. 
Goldenweiser testified. When the re- 
serves are reduced to the limit that they 
can be reduced, these banks may pur- 
chase as much as $480,000,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment bonds without having any more 
capital stock or assets than they now 
have, except, of course, as Mr. Eccles 
always adds, that they will have the 
Government bonds. 


TAXPAYERS PAY FROM $2 TO $4 IN INTEREST ON 
EVERY DOLLAR BORROWED 


The taxpayers have paid at least $4 
for every dollar that was borrowed on 
the $1,000,000 now outstanding on the 
debt created during the War between the 
States, the tax-exempt conversion 3’s. 
It is possible that the taxpayers will pay 
several dollars for each dollar borrowed 
before the debt is finally liquidated. In 
the hearings on the price-control bill in 
1941, volume 2, commencing on page 
1354, the following testimony appears: 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to insert in the 
record two questions that I have submitted 
to Mr. Morgenthau, under date of February 
4, 1941, and his answers under date of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941. 

‘The CHARMAN. They will be incorporated 
in the record. 

Mr. Par AN. I asked Secretary Morgenthau 
the following question: 

“Your annual report for the year ending 
June 30, 1940, on page 730 discloses that 
there are outstanding now $758,945,800 in 
Treasury bonds that were issued October 16, 
1922, and bearing 414 percent interest. Please 
advise how much interest the Government 
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will have paid on these bonds by October 15, 
1947, and also by October 15, 1952.” 

Mr. Morgenthau's answer was as follows: 

“The annual interest charge on the 759.9 
million dollars of 414-percent Treasury bonds 
of 1947-52 outstanding on June 30, 1940, is 
32.3 million dollars. For the 25-year period 
from their date of issue to their first call 
date, October 15, 1947, the total interest pay- 
ments with respect to the amount of bonds 
outstanding on June 30, 1940, would be about 
806.4 million dollars; and for the 30-year 
period from date of issue to final maturity on 
October 15, 1952, would be about 967.7 million 
dollars.” 

Then I asked this question: 

“On the same page of the same report it is 
disclosed that there are $49,800,000 of Panama 
Canal loan bonds outstanding, which were 
issued June 1, 1911, and are redeemable or 
payable June 1, 1961, with a rate of interest 
of 3 percent. Please advise how much inter- 
est has been paid on these bonds to date 
and how much will have been paid by June 
1, 1961.” 

And his answer was: 

“The annual interest charge on these 49.8 
million dollars of 3-percent Panama Canal 
bonds of 1961 outstanding on June 30, 1940, 
is about 1.5 million dollars. For the 29\4- 
year period from their date of issue to Decem- 
ber 1, 1940, the total interest payments with 
respect to the amount of bonds outstanding 
on June 30, 1940, would be about $44,000,000; 
and for the 50-year period from date of issue 
to maturity on June 1, 1961, would be about 
$75,000,000.” 


It will be noticed that in each of the 
cases inquired about the interest charges 
will be considerably in excess of the prin- 
cipal amount borrowed. This is typical 
of long-term bonds. Almost invariably 
the taxpayers are compelled to pay more 
in interest than the amount of the prin- 
cipal on all long-term bonds, not only 
Federal but also States and cities. In 
the case of the Panama Canal bonds the 
taxpayers will be required to pay $75,- 
C00,000 in interest by the time the bonds 
are due and will then still owe the 
$49,800,000 originally borrowed, Other 
similar instances could be cited. 


Address by Prof. Louis J. A. Mercier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a digest of 
an address delivered by Prof. Louis J. A. 
Mercier, of Harvard University, before the 
Hampden County Teachers Association 
of Massachusetts. 

There being no objection, the digest 
of address was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


If the world has stumbled into unimagi- 
nable catastrophes, then in a broad sense the 
teachers of the world must have failed. 

According to Irving Babbitt, who practi- 
cally predicted some 30 years ago what is now 
happening to us, the teachers of the world 
were failing, because since Rousseau they had 
come to say that man was naturally good, 
that he could be encouraged to follow all 
the urges of his appetites, while, as a matter 
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of fact, his appetites are selfish and con- 
stantly tend to excess. 

Nor can you rescue man from his natural 
selfishness, added Babbitt, by trying to give 
him the ideal of improving society except 
through the moral improvement of the in- 
dividual, for only self-disciplined individuals 
can improve society. 2 


DIVINE AND NATURAL LAW 


In his analysis of the failure of our edu- 
cators, Irving Babbitt did not mention God, 
but Walter Lippmann has. He did so in the 
last chapter of The Good Society, and he 
called that chapter Upon This Rock. That 
rock now for Walter Lippmann is faith in 
the existence of a personal God, of a reality, 
and a righteousness outside ourselves and 
antecedent to ourselves. 

It implies that our lives and civilization 
are not to be shaped according to our selfish 
desires but according to divine law and to 
natural law, thus respecting the rights of all 
men that flow from their God-given nature. 

As Mr. Lippmann expressed it: “It was in 
the recognition that there is in each man a 
final essence, that is to say an immortal 
soul, which only God can judge, that a limit 
was set upon the dominion of men over 
men * upon that rock men built 
the foundation of the good society.” 

Insofar, then, as we no longer recognize 
this dual reality; the antecedent abiding 
reality of God’s righteousness, as well as the 
changing reality of the world, and no longer 
teach that the changing reality of the world 
must be made to conform to the abiding 
Teality of the divine law, we have gone wrong 
on first principles. 

The ultimate question, then, is: Have we 
really rejected widely as a philosophy of edu- 
cation this dualistic philosophy of God's 
righteousness and of the necessity of teach- 
ing our students to discipline themselves 
to the eternal laws of the moral order as 
well as to those of the physical world? 

In all candor, we must recognize that we 
have certainly very widely done so, Our 


foremost philosopher of education has told’ 


us that “the faith in the divine author and 
authority in which western civilization con- 
fided * * and inherited ideas of the 
soul and its destiny, have been made im- 
possible for the cultivated mind of the west- 
ern world,” and we have very widely believed 
him, as we have generally believed our ma- 
terialistic psychologists who also told us that 
we had no souls, 

This new creed has never been better ex- 
pressed than in a manifesto signed not only 
by this same foremost philosopher of educa- 
tion, but by others of our prominent educa- 
tors which reads in part as follows: “The 
time has passed for deism and theism, The 
universe is self-existing and not created. 
Man is but a part of nature and has emerged 
as the result of a continuous process. The 
dualism of mind and body must be rejected. 
The highest ideal of man is the improvement 
of this life.” 

The only trouble with that ideal is that 
without an antecedent God, there can be no 
humanity. A social group can only be con- 
stituted by a common end. There can be 
an orchestra or a choir only if men and 
women conceive as their common end the 
production of more or less harmonious 
sounds. There can be a nation only if 
within a certain area people can discover 
at least one common end. If they don’t, they 
will remain warring minor groups. But 
where can you find a common end big 
enough to constitute humanity, as a reality 
above all times and all places, save in a Being 
who is above all times and places? That 
Being can only be an abiding God. 

Disown the idea of an abiding God as the 
Creator and the ultimate end of all men, 
and you can only have peoples in various 
times and places, each working for its own 


ends in terms of their own time and place. 
Hence, place must forever war against place, 
and time against time. Progress for the 
monistic, naturalistic philosophy of total 
change can only come from repudiations of 
the past, in the light of new and conflicting 
exigencies in different places. 

What you inevitably must get from the 
atheistic philosophy of total change is not 
the improvement of humanity which cannot 
exist on the premises of that philosophy. 
What you must inevitably get from that 
philcsophy is perpetual war. And that's 
precisely what we got. 

What we got is Hitlerism, or rather nazi- 
ism, and nazi-ism is the wonderfully logical 
product of the philosophy we have been elab- 
orating, and more and more living by, for 
the last hundred and fifty years. Insofar as 
we have not defended Christianity, or at least 
deism, in England, France, and the United 
States, insofar as we have become atheists, 
monists, immanentists, humanitarian natu- 
ralists, we have all contributed to the produc- 
tion of Hitler. For here we come to a most 
significant historical fact. The monistic 
immanentist philosophy from which the 
philosophy of our still most influential edu- 
cational leaders sprang is of Germanic origin. 
It goes back to Hegel. The displacement not 
only of Christianity but of deism by the 
pantheistic and hence atheistic philosophy 
of Hegel was the great intellectual revolu- 
tion of the early nineteenth century. It 
reached us through our growing contacts 
with German thought and universities, it 
merged with and strengthened the natural- 
istic conception of evolution after Darwin, it 
was stripped of some of its elaborations by 
our American practical sense, it eventuated 
into our pragmatism and experimentalism, 
but the upshot of it all was that thus fol- 
lowing our most determined educational 
philosophers, direct or remote disciples of 
Hegel, we came to believe that constant 
change was the only reality, that an im- 
personal absolute was realizing itself in in- 
stitutions and nations. Abandoning the 
idea of a God above men, their Creator and 
end, we came to believe that we are in turn 
the highest expression of whatever good 
there is. We made what we considered our 
social good our only good, created by our own 
efforts, according to our own desires. 

We have remarkable proof of how com- 
pletely we have become influenced by the 
philosophy of total change into believing that 
we are free to devise new moral codes to suit 
ourselves in the controversy about proposed 
legislation before this Commonwealth. This 
is not the place to discuss that issue, but 
some of the arguments already used in that 
controversy are to the point. 

According to our public press, advocates 
of thet legislation accused its opponents of 
making their objections “on moral grounds 
rather than on significant social grounds.” 

Kindly note the opposition set up in that 
sentence: Significant social grounds versus 
moral grounds—a presumed social expediency 
versus the moral law. That's exactly what 
Hitler says: “What I consider social expedi- 
ency requires me to violate what you call 
moral principles.” 

The question that obtrudes at this point 
is: If the atheistic philosophy of total change 
has brought Europe to its downfall and to 
unprecedented moral degradation, how can 
we hope to rescue Europe from that degra- 
dation, or even to save ourselves, if we our- 
selves are permeated by and pay allegiance to 
the same philosophy? 


RIGHT ABOUT FACE 

The logical conclusion would seem to be: 
Insofar as American educators have capitu- 
lated to atheistic philosophies, then, unless 
they want to betray their country and the 
world, they must right about face. 

In other words, we should now be able 
clearly to understand that there are two 
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and only two ultimate alternatives of 
thought, the ultimate alternative of the 
philosophy of total change which denies an 
antecedent God and the contrary alternative 
which believes in God as the Creator of the 
universe. 

There is no way of escaping the choice be- 
tween these two alternatives. Not even 
agnosticism can do so practically. If we 
choose the first, we may, it is true, remain 
free to devise our own morality according 
to what we shall consider social expediency, 
but we now see to our dismay what the fol- 
lowing of that alternative has led to: The 
lowest moral or rather immoral standards 
in the history of the west through the free 
development of normal appetites and of con- 
flicting selfish wills to power. We deified 
ourselves and finally one race deified itself 
against the rest of us. 

Why then should we not reexamine the 
possibilities of the other ultimate alternative 
of thought: The existence of a God, 
Creator of the universe? It is true that if we 
believe in God the Creator we are bound to 
try to discover, and we are bound to obey 
the laws of His creation. But we might at 
once recall with Mr. Lippmann that his faith 
in a personal God reinforced by Christianity 
was the foundation of western civilization, 
and that, whatever the failure of men to 
utilize it fully, it nevertheless raised the west 
from the uncertain morality rf the Roman 
Empire and from the chaos of the barbarian 
invasions, and gave us the concepts of the 
dignity of every man and woman and of 
inalienable rights—while it took but some 
one hundred and fifty years for the contrary 
philosophy to bring us back to barbarism 
through moral anarchy. 

To pronounce those words “inalienable 
rights“ should remind us that faith in God 
the Creator was the foundation stone of our 
American democracy. The signers of the 
Declaration of Independence appealed to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of their intentions, and they inscribed in 
the same document that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. 

INALIENABLE RIGHTS 

The speeches of our Presidents, from Wash- 
ington to Roosevelt, have continued to give 
us the doctrine that has made our strength 
as a nation and has safeguarded our liberties, 
the doctrine that God the Creator endowed 
man with intelligence and will, that He is 
our ultimate end, that hence we have duties 
toward ourselves, toward our neighbor, and 
toward Him as self-responsib’2 persons, and 
that, as a consequence of these duties, we 
have inalienable rights against anyone or 
even against a majority, that we have inalien- 
able rights against the state, to worship God 
and to obey the laws of His creation, the 
natural and the divine law. Therefore all 
peoples are entitled to a bill of rights, re- 
ligion must be exempted from civil jurisdic- 
tion, we must learn to govern ourselves not 
according to our own selfish desires but ac- 
cording to the laws of God, and hence we have 
no right to pass laws against the eternal 
foundations of righteousness. We may not 
vote against God. Render unto Caesar what 
belongeth to Caesar and to God what be- 
longeth to God. This, the makers of our 
Nation believed, is the only possible founda- 
tion of liberty and fraternity, of social prog- 
ress, and of international peace. 

We are thus confronted by the curious 
situation already alluded to that, insofar as 
our leading educators are committed to an 
atheistic philosophy of total change, and 
keep on telling us, as they must on their 
premises, that the American people’s faith 
in a personal God, and in abiding righteous- 
ness in a fixed natural and divine law, are 
outmoded ways of thought, they are working 
directly to undermine the foundations of 
our American philosophy of life and govern- 
ment, 
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This I am, as much as you no doubt are, 
loathe to recognize, but there seems to be 
no help for it, except to give up logical 
thinking. 

If there is no personal God, there can be 
no human person. If you merge God in 
nature, you must also merge man in nature. 
If a personal God is not the master, then 
impersonal men will be the slaves of the 
most ruthless. If there is no God's right, 
then some men’s right will be the law. 

As Mr. Lippmann puts it: “In the fury to 
explain men rationally, there was explained 
away all their essence which was their man- 
hood. There remained only an organism 
which was born, was nourished, was stimu- 
lated, reproduced itself, was destined to fight, 
was consumed, and then died; there was only 
this passive being, determined by inheritance 
and circumstance, and therefore fit only to 
be manipulated and used. To the heresi- 
archs of the nineteenth century, the Hegeli- 
ans, the Marxians, the pseudo-Darwinians, 
the destiny of this creature was mani- 
fest * + *. Having conceived man as a 
being without autonomy, they could not be- 
lieve he had authentic purposes, inalienable 
rights, or binding obligations: insofar as he 
seemed to be purposeful, to claim rights, to 
perform duties, they had to explain his be- 
havior as the rationalization of his appetites 
and his circumstances * * *. With man 
[thus] degraded to a bundle of conditioned 
reflexes, there was left no measure of any- 
thing in human affairs: all, the landmarks of 
judgment were gone, and there remained 
only an aimless and turbulent moral rela- 
tivity.” 

Whereupon Mr. Lippmann concludes, “this 
denial of the human soul was the perfect 
preparation for the revivals of tyranny.” 


LOGICAL. CONSEQUENCES 


In its materialistic form, it forces you to 
try to explain all psychological processes by 
brain modifications, all history by physical 
and economic pressures. It turns you away 
from even entertaining the possibility of 
spiritual realities, and it obliges you to dis- 
miss a priori the historical data and the log- 
ical reasoning which may support them. 

Hegelian pantheism and its offshoots would 
seem to be less restrictive. But by substi- 
tuting the notion of becoming to the notion 
of being, they lead you to look upon all ele- 
ments of past cultures as obsolete, and to 
think of studying only the experiences of the 
present that you may understand the wave 
of the future. 

Hence, from this double aspect of the mo- 
nistic or naturalistic outlook, the narrowly 
utilitarian trend in our education of the last 
40 years. It disparaged the doctrine of trans- 
fer of training or of a general education, for 
how could there be a general development of 
intelligence when there was no mind but 
just a collection of material reflexes, or why 
should we study principles and standards 
when the new experience alone was said to 
count, and even that was changing? Hence, 
the constant pressure against the studies that 
had been held to have a disciplinary value 
and against the humanities, ancient and 
modern. 

And yet it should be obvious that this cut- 
ting us off from all the great cultural and 
religious traditions can only eventuate in a 
suffocatingly narrow provincialism and a 
total incapacity for critical thought, since 
critical thought about our own time and 
place can only be developed through ac- 
quaintance with other times and places and 
modes of thought. 

It should be clear that the slogan that 
education should be in terms of the pupil's 
environment is an enslaving doctrine. That’s 
the slogan Hitler uses. On the contrary, 
education, no matter what else it must do 
to prepare youth to earn a living or to serve 
the Nation should free the pupil from his 
environment, lift him out of it, till he can 
judge it in the light of the experience of 


the race presented to him objectively, in- 
cluding the tradition of the natural and the 
divine law above all times and places which 
only the study of religion can give. Today 
we need technicians, but we need, no less, 
citizens capable of intelligent criticism. 

American students have certainly the right 
to be initiated fully to their own tradition. 
It is certainly our duty to teach in American 
schools the American Bill of Rights. If so, 
it is also our duty to bring out that our Bill 
of Rights cannot intelligently be defended, 
and that the founding fathers of our Nation 
never preterded that it could be defended, 
without the assertion of the existence of God. 
That's merely part of the record. 

What else can we do? That is evidently 
the greatest educational problem before us. 
In the classroom of a public institution, it 
would seem, no one nas a right to take a 
stand theistic or atheistic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish, or Christian. A truly neutral school or 
college should present all doctrines objectively 
to its students, but it has no right to tell 
them to believe any, or even that it believes 
any. 

If then logic and what has happened to the 
western world point out that the inalienable 
rights of man and our American ways of life 
cannot survive except through that faith in 
God the Creator which was at their source, 
then evidently the neutral school is prac- 
tically incapable by itself of safeguarding our 
American institutions since it cannot teach 
religion. 

NECESSARY PRECAUTIONS 


But at least, the school and even more, the 


college needs to see to it that the dice are not 
loaded against their students, and to do so 
they must take the necessary precautions 
against the subtle atheistic and naturalistic 
indoctrination of their students by the text- 
books used or by the teacher. 

At once it may be objected that this would 
be an interference with the freedom of the 
teacher. The answer evidently is that in pub- 
lic institutions, the teacher has no right and 
should have no freedom to indoctrinate in 
philosophy or religion, and that, on the other 
hand, the student has rights against such 
indoctrination and that these rights should 
be jealously safeguarded. 

In other words, the teacher has a right to 
his ultimate alternative of thought, theism 
or atheism, but he has no right in a public 
institution to use a course in science, educa- 
tion, literature, sociology, or history to preach 
theism or atheism, or any philosophical or 
religious doctrine. 

If a teacher uses a course in science to tell 
our children that they have uncultivated 
minds if they believe in God, or a course in 
education to tell them that all their mental 
processes are like those of rats because they 
are wholly material, then, we have as parents 
the right to protest, and our children have the 
right to tell the teacher’, in their own amiable 
jargon, that they think that he or she is 
“all wet” and still get an A for the course. 

In any case it should be clear that the 
rights of the students can be safeguarded 
only by labeling courses properly. A course 
in atheism should not be labeled a course in 
evolution, or a course against Christianity a 
renaissance course, or a course in communism 
a course in economics. 

Furthermore, the safeguarding of the 
rights of the students demands that, before 
the teacher puts a controversial book in their 
hands, he or she should tell them to what 
school of thought the author belongs and 
that books representative of all doctrines 
should be available. This means also that in 
the high school and in the introductory 
courses in college, where the work must be 
skimpy and rapid, only textbooks should be 
used which are written in such a way that 
all schools of thought can be satisfied with 
their objectivity and that, if this is impos- 
sible, textbooks on the survey in question 
written from the different points of view 
should be available. 
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All these precautions, however, can only 
safeguard our students from being indoc- 
trinated with atheism and naturalism. But 
if we have the right to ask that in our pub- 
lic institutions our children shall not be in- 
doctrinated in irreligion, the atheist and the 
naturalist have the right to ask that in the 
same public ‘institutions their children shall 
not be indoctrinated in traditional religion 
or in a theistic philosophy. 


FAITH THE FOUNDATION 


Well, if faith in God is necessary as the 
only possible basis for the inalienable rights 
of man, if that faith is the foundation of our 
institutions and of our way of life, if the 
resolutions that you passed last year in your 
convention that “the development of man 
can be recognized as the major purpose of 
civilization” cannot be implemented without 
the recognition of a personal God, if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was right in saying that the 
maintenance of our democracy and of religion 
is all the same fight, and if, on the other 
hand, the neutral public school and college 
cannot teach religion, then again evidently 
American education must be readjusted. Not 
only must it insist more rigidly that the 
teachings of irreligion be kept out of the 
classroom but it must look to the church 
for help in safeguarding our Nation, 

The problem then is that the public-school 
systems are not set up as opponents of the 
churches, as they hav2 been in various coun- 
tries, but that on the contrary, a way be 
found to make church and school comple- 
ment each other, which means that, far 
from weaning our children from religion, 
the school and the college will encourage 
them to seek philosophical and religious 
teaching outside of their own walls. 


NEED OF RELIGION 


That our citizens have already begun to 
understand this need is clear from the fact 
that in New York, in our own State, and, no 
doubt, in others, provision has already been 
made not only to encourage but to facilitate 
such cooperation between the school, the 
home, and the church in line with our Amer- 
ican tradition of the need of religion voiced 
by our Presidents from Washington, through 
Lincoln, to Roosevelt. 

It may perhaps, therefore, not be too much 
to ask that we now give more generally our 
best thought to this needed readjustment of 
our education. 


Anniversary of Sinking of the Battleship 


“Maine” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very able 
address by the senior Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] on the anniversary 
of the sinking of the battleship Maine 
in Habana Harbor. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Forty-five years ago today, the people of 
the United States were startled by a news re- 
port carried under glaring headlines by every 
morning paper in the United States—a story 
somewhat comparable in the consternation 


it occasioned to the news, received on the 7th , 


. 
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of December 1941, of the assault upon our 
naval base and facilities at Pearl Harbor. 
The news story of 45 years ago informed the 
American people that our battleship the 
Maine, which had been riding at anchor in 
Habana Harbor, had been sunk by an explo- 
sion which destroyed the ship and all the 
officers and men on board to the number of 
266. The story of this disaster and of the 
War with Spain which followed has been told 
hundreds and hundreds of times, and it 
would perhaps be pointless again to refer to 
it on this anniversary occasion were it not 
for the proofs which we receive through the 
months and the years that many of our citi- 
zens have a misconception of the Spanish- 
American War and its magnitude and are 
prone to dwarf the conflict and its results in 
comparison with other wars in which we have 
engaged. Because in the last few weeks I 
have had brought to my personal attention 
evidences of these misconceptions, even on 
the part of some of my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, I feel that I am justified once more in 
presenting some of the tacts and circum- 
stances surrounding this War with Spain, 
Which may be new information or forgotten 
facts with some of the people of our Nation. 

Immediately after the sinking of the Maine, 
a board of inquiry was instituted by the 
American Government and one by the Gov- 
ernment of Spain for the purpose of deter- 
mining the cause of the explosion which sank 
the battleship and the attendant great loss 
of life. The cause has never definitely been 
determined, but the weight of conclusion 
seems to be that the responsibility for the ex- 
plosion should not be laid to the machina- 
tions of the Spanish Government. But what- 
ever the cause and whatever the responsibility 
for the occurrence, the appalling catastrophe 
had the effect of definitely breaking the 
strained relations between the Government 
of Spain and that of the United States, which 
over a period of many years had reached the 
breaking point because of our indignation 
and consequent protest relative to the treat- 
ment and the abuse of the people of Cuba by 
the Spanish governmental regime. 

It brought to naught all of the earnest 
efforts of our several Presidents to avoid an 
open break between the two countries, and 
resulted in a crystallization of determination 
on the part of the people of the United States 
that they could not and would not tolerate 
the tyrannical abuses of the privileges and 
liberties of an inoffensive people in the West- 
ern Hemisphere by the willful acts oí a for- 
eign government. Because of this deter- 
mination a series of events immediately fol- 
lowed which culminated in a declaration of 
war on the 25th day of April 1898. On the 
23d day of April 1898, the President of the 
United States issued a call for 125,000 volun- 
teers. This call resulted in the most 
astounding demonstration of patriotic fer- 
vor that the world has ever seen. More than 
a million volunteers offered themselves in 
answer to the call—more than 8 times 
those needed to fill the request. The quota 
cculd have been filled entirely by former vet- 
terans of the Civil War because more than 
100.000 of these veterans of the sixties vol- 
unteered in answer to the call. Thousands 
of men and sons of men who had fought 
under Grant, Sheridan, and Meade, and thou- 
sands of men and sons of men who had 
fought under Lee, Stuart, and Johnston, en- 
tered the service. Again in the following 
May, a second call for 75,000 troops brought 
out as astonishing a response in the way 
of volunteers offering freely their services. 

It has been well said that this army which 
fought the Spanish-American War and the 
Philippine Insurrection, which immediately 
followed, was the only 100 percent volunteer 
army that the world has ever known. Never 
before in the world’s history, and never since, 
has an army been created for the conduct 
of a war composed in its entirety of those 
who freely volunteered for the service. 


It has also been well said that the war 
which followed was the only war in history 
that paid dividends and brought a financial 
return in excess of the moneys expended. 
Although the war was not fought for the 
purpose of aggression or acquisition of terri- 
tory, the fact remains that the monetary 
returns to the United States far exceeded the 
expenditures for the conduct of the war. 

A few further facts might well be cited 
which will be of interest in connection with 
this anniversary occasion and which can be 
classed as beneficial results from the Span- 
ish War contest. It was responsible for the 
building of the Panama Canal. To it can 
be credited the passage of our first National 
Defense Act. It brought about the researches 
which abolished yellow fever and similar de- 
structive diseases. It united the North and 
the South and cemented these sections into 
one great people, united under one glorious 
flag. It furnished every commander in the 
World War from the commander in chief on 
down. The war was fought with poor equip- 
ment, shameful food, antiquated guns, and 
black powder. It brought about the improve- 
ment in maintenance of the Army and the 
Navy, and the formation of a standing Army 
through training camps. It marked the in- 
dustrial reconstruction of the South, and it 
taught the lesson of the unpreparedness which 
often claims more lives than the war itself. 
It resulted in the United States taking its 
place at the head of the table in the concert 
of nations. It marked the rebirth of a na- 
tion. It taught us lessons in sanitation and 
disease control which, doubtless saved hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives during the World 
War of 1917, and which are utilized every 
day in our present war involvement. 

Are there those who still say that it was a 
trivial affair? Allow me to quote some fur- 
ther figures which may be illuminating: 

Four hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
men were engaged in this conflict, including 
the Philippine Insurrection, and exceeded in 
number those engaged in the Revolutionary 
War, the Mexican War, or the War of 1812. 
The average length of service was 14 months, 
as compared with 9 months for the World 
War and 11 months for the Civil War. 

Are there those who say that there were 
no great battles fought? They might be in- 
terested in the fact that the loss in death 
from all causes in the Spanish-American War 
and the Philippine Insurrection was 4.3 per- 
cent of those engaged in the service, or six 
times as large a percentage of death losses as 
pertained to the World War and seven times 
the death percentage of loss pertaining to the 
Civil War. 

It might not be amiss to refer to some 
points of comparison of conditions of serv- 
ice during and after the Spanish-American 
War and comparable conditions of service 
during the World War of 1917. As one who 
served in both conflicts, I had some oppor- 
tunity to observe the conditions and to make 
comparisons. The private of the World War 
drew $30 per month, in the Spanish War he 
drew $15.60 per month. In the World War 
the soldier was surrounded and protected 
by every resource that studies in sanitation 
and medical protection had developed. Ty- 
phoid fever was practically unknown. Dur- 
ing the Spanish War in Camp Thomas at 
Chickamauga Park more than 25 percent of 
the men in the first and third Army Corps 
were victims of typhoid fever alone. I vividly 
recall one occasion at that camp where the 
company with which I served, composed of 
120 men, turned out on one occasion with but 
11 men fit for duty as the result of illness. 
During the service of the World War soldier, 
he was given the protection for his depend- 
ents of a $10,000 policy of insurance. The 
Spanish War soldier had no such protection 
or security. When the World War soldier 
was discharged he received a bonus of $60, 


the Spanish War soldier received nothing. 


ance to the Cubans, 
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Most of the States in the years following the 
World War voted a special bonus for the 
service men, but none whatever was voted 
for the Spanish War veterans. The Congress 
of the United States provided for an adjusted 
compensation payment at the rate of $1 a 
day for home service and $1.25 per day for 
foreign service of the World War veteran, the 
Spanish War veteran received nothing, For 
more than 20 years no provision whatever was 
made for these men who served in the Span- 
ish-American War. No vocational training 
or no hospitalization was made available for 
these men until 1922—24 years after the war 
was over. 

Another interesting comparison might be 
made in the way of benefits provided for the 
men of these two services, which is afforded 
by the difficulties of making proof required 
for participation in pensions and other bene- 
fits. After the enactment of the so-called 
Economy Act of 1933, boards were set up to 
determine the service-connected cases of ap- 
plicants for pensions and other benefits who 
Gesired to trace their incapacities to their 
war service. Remember that the Spanish- 
American War veteran had practically no hos- 
pital records available; thousands. of his 
comrades were dead; and 35 years had then 
elapsed since his service. These service boards 
examined 51,000 cases of World War veterans 
at the rate of about 8 per day, and found 
more than 41 percent of the cases service- 
connected. Cases of applicants from the 
Spanish War service were considered at the 
rate of 1,200 per day, and out of the entire 
list of applicants only a trifle better than 
2 percent were found service- connected. Cer- 
tainly never in the history of this country 
of ours has an army of its soldiers been as 
ruthlessly treated as these Spanish War com- 
rades of mine. I do not make the charge that 
this was intentionally done. I know that 
everyone in the United States is ready, will- 
ing, and anxious to see that every fair treat- 
ment is accorded to every ex-service man that 
is justified by the service which he rendered. 
But the fact remains that, because of the 
failure to compare properly the relative serv- 
ices that have been rendered by these vet- 
erans of our various wars, the tendency is to 
classify them all alike without knowing or 
understanding the conditions surrounding 
the sacrifices which they made for our Nation 
and her interests. These men average today 
probably better than 67 years of age. They 
are crippled and infirm in thousands of cases, 
and unable to make proper proof of service 
connection for their disabilities through no 
fault of their own. They have lacked co- 
hesion, as well as desire, to constitute them- 
selves as a potent political force. Survey 
made by the National Tribune 3 years ago 
showed that these men were passing at the 
rate of about 22 each and every day, and, of 
course, that rate of loss has been and will be 
accelerated as the years go on. 

I did not seek recognition today for the 
principal purpose of complaining of the treat- 
ment of the Spanish War veteran. I wanted 
to pay something of tribute to these men by 
recounting a few facts relating to their service 
and some of the values which resulted from 
their sacrifices. “Remember the Maine” was 
as potent a slogan then as “Remember Pearl 
Harbor” is today. The distressed cry and the 
prayers of the poor, starving Cubans were 
heard by these men, and the yoke of foreign 
tyranny, was broken forever over the republics 
of the Western Hemisphere, These men were 
actuated only by an unselfish desire to aid 
humanity. Their courageous spirit and sac- 
rifice blessed millions of men, women, and 
children in Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, and throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Their joint service wiped out sec- 
tionalism and furnished the final healing for 
the wounds of civil strife in their own land. 
The unselfish sacrifice made in aid and assist- 
together with the 
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Nation's attitude toward the former Span- 
ish territories of the Atlantic and Pacific 
areas after the Spanish-American War, fur- 
nished the cement for building of the struc- 
ture of pan-Americanism, which is such a 
potent factor in our hemispheric solidarity in 
the war effort of today. The Spanish- 
American War veteran has not asked and will 
not ask reward for his service other than 
equality of treatment with the other fine 
Americans who have served and are serving 
their country, and a fair comparison of his 
service with theirs. 


The Survival of Representative 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


February 1, 1943 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address on the subject The Survival of 
Representative Democracy, delivered by 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes] at the fifty-seventh annual 
dinner of the National Republican Club, 
in New York City, February 12, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We, as Republicans, are here tonight to 
honor Abraham Lincoln, one of the founders 
of the Republican Party and the savior of 
the Union. 

The Republican Party, for more than four- 
score years, has lived by principle and not by 
temporary expediency. Lincoln, the first Re- 
publican President, set that standard from 
which our ablest and most respected leader- 
ship has never deviated. Lincoln believed 
that a wise and good Providence gave us the 
opportunity to be a free and united people— 
strong in the right as God gives us to see the 
right. The same God, if we now accept His 
guidance, will enable us to make safe and 
continue our heritage of freedom. 

That Lincoln would have been in favor of 
crushing our foreign foes so they never 
again could challenge and threaten the cause 
of freemen should be clear to every Ameri- 
can. He would know, as we must know, that 
the great objective abroad cannot be accom- 
plished unless we preserve our fundamental 
principles of freedom and of a representative 
republican government at home. The two 
things are so interwoven they cannot be sep- 
arated. Without the preservation of these 
principles, there can be no real victory in 
this war. 

Abraham Lincoln’s life gives us evidence of 
the opportunity for development and accom- 
plishment available to all born in this land 
of ours. Here was one of the lowliest citizens 
who, through his own efforts under our re- 
publican form of government, reached as 
high a pinnacle of leadership and fame as 
has come to the lot of any man. In a land 
such as ours, where neither aristocracy of 
birth nor an aristocracy of wealth monopo- 
lizes the opportunities for service, such a per- 
son as Lincoln comes to us as a gift from 
God in a crucial hour of the Nation. Lin- 
coln sought and received supreme guidance 
and exercised it humbly for his fellow men, 
the little people of his country, from whom 
he sprang. 


Lincoln exemplified the ideal American 
citizen through his philosophy and doctrine 
of fair opportunity, hard work, accomplish- 
ment, thrift, and belief in the protection of 
property in the hands of those who legally 
acquired it. 

He never permitted bitterness or hatred to 
enter his mind. He had no vindictiveness 
and possessed the quality of self-abnegation— 
so essential to accomplish any worth-while 
objective. 

He appointed to the Supreme Court those 
who had criticized him. He selected for his 
Cabinet able men who had openly ridiculed 
him. He never showed the slightest signs of 
permitting politics to affect his judgment, 
appointments, or actions as Chief Executive 
and servant of the people. He did not re- 
ject masterly talents for partisan reasons. 

Lincoln never pitted class against class 
for political cr any other purpose. He tried 
to build unity and not only preserve the 
Nation as a group of States, but as a unified 
people who understood one another and had 
a common purpose and objective. He said, 
“With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right” and he 
never deviated from that ideal, no matter 
what the temptation. 

When Lincoln said “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people,” he 
meant a representative government in which 
every element in cur populaticn is repre- 
sented by an elective process. He knew that 
no single group in our Nation must gain 
control for its own benefit and at the expense 
of the rest of the people—whether it be 
organized labor, organized business, organ- 
ized farmers, organized bureaucracy, or a 
monopolistic political party. 

Lincoln never lost faith in the ultimate 
common sense of the common people. His 
faith in them has been vindicated many 
times in our history and one of the most 
heartening indications of the power of public 
opinion as it is allowed to express itself in a 
representative democracy has been clearly ob- 
served in our Nation on and since November 
3, 1942. 

In the interest of every man and woman 
of this country, the Republican Party must 
dedicate itself to the preservation of free 
enterprise and free institutions that fit within 
the bounds of our republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

We must remember that government is 
presumed to re permanent, while the admin- 
istration of government is presumed to be 
only temporary. Government can be perma- 
nent only if the people understand it and 
are determined to preserve it through cou- 
rageous action and intelligent choice of their 
representatives—representatives who believe 
in the existing form of government and the 
established way provided for amendments 
and changes therein—representatives who be- 
lieve that the safety of the country and the 
security of the people are more important 
than the speed of achieving a particular 
program. 

But when we speak of the Republican Party 
as leading our people on to a restoration of 
their constitutional rights, we owe a deep 
obligation to the people of the United States 
to enlighten them honestly and fairly on the 
issues before the Nation and the objectives 
of the party. We are not merely opponents, 
we are constructive advocates of an Ameri- 
can political philosophy. 

We should make clear that the Republican 
Party does not stand for the repeal of con- 
structive legislation which is in the interest 
of the people. 

The Republican Party must reestablish the 
fact that the Government is the servant of 
the people and support Lincoln’s theory 
that— 

“The legitimate function of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
cught to be done but which they cannot do 
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for themselves at all or cannot do so well in 
their separate and individual capacities; but 
in whatever the individual can do for him- 
self, the Government ought never to inter- 
fere.” 

In our objective for complete victory, the 
Republican Party must support every meas- 
ure proper and necessary to win the war. 
The United States must make its full con- 
tribution, but with the idealistic we must 
couple the practical. As a nation of free- 
men we must not make promises beyond our 
powers to fulfill. Greater enemies are made 
through failure to keep a covenant than fail- 
ure to make a covenant. While creating 
friendly relations abroad, let us be certain 
to preserve them at home. 

This war involves 135,000,000 Americans, 
and we cannot permit it to become the war 
of any one political party. 

The Republican Party must recognize every 
just and humane obligation to those in 
the armed forces—both now and after war. 

It must recognize the obligation to the 
aged and incapacitated who are unable to 
care for themselves. 

It must recognize that the American con- 
ception is liberty under law. Free enter- 
prise represents liberty at work—not to do 
as it pleases, but free to exercise its creative 
energy, subject only to such reasonable re- 
straint as is necessary to secure like liberty 
and opportunity for all. 

All appreciate that restraints and restric- 
tions, of necessity, increase during war, but 
the people’s representatives in Congress 
should clearly protect the people in the law 
which creates the restriction by establishing 
therein a date when the restriction will end 
or be reconsidered by the representatives of 
the people then in Congress. 

If these principles are supported, they will 
permit all sound-minded and able-bodied 
citizens to earn a decent living through the 
performance of their full part under our 
American system. 

Labor, capital and every citizen of sound 
body and mind must be prepared, during 
this time of crisis, to work without com- 
plaint on some basis that is fairly relative to 
what our boys at the front are doing. The 
work of all must be done without expectation 
of premium wages or premium profits, so as 
to support a sound economic structure and 
keep faith witz those who are contributing 
their lives to the commor good. 

In this desperate hour, let labor leader, 

management and capital carefully weigh the 
consequences of their every act. Let each 
so conduct himself as to make certain the 
preservation of individual freedom and op- 
portunity. Each of the 50,000,000 people in 
this country who work for a living is entitled, 
under the law, to free choice of union or 
none at all; and each is presumed to be of 
equal dignity in the sight of the law and 
entitled to the same protection under the 
law. 
. Let both labor and capital remember that 
if they destroy our free system there is no 
place for any of us to work—except for the 
State. 

The Republican Party should help the peo- 
ple to differentiate between false leaders and 
fair leaders in labor, business, industry, and 
politics. 

I urge the leaders of the Republican Party 
to remember that with every increased power 
received from the .people as their chosen 
representatives, we must accept increased re- 
sponsibility—and accept it as Lincoln did 
in humility. Our purpose must be honest; 
our objective, fair service to the people; and 
our determination to serve those who op- 
posed us as well as those who supported us, 
must be as enduring as our tenure of office. 

The mandate of November 3 was an order 
from the sovereign people of our Nation to 
win the war and a sound, just and enduring 
peace, preserving at the same time our form 
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of government and our rights as a free 
people. 

They want an intelligent and cfficient con- 
duct of the war and the domestic affairs of 
the people, having in mind the preservation 
of the lives of our men, the property of the 
people, and the civilian business in every way 
possible under the exigencies of war. 

Just as the judicial branch of our Gov- 
ernment should keep the legislative branch 
within the Constitution, so the legislative 
branch of our Government should prevent 
the administrative branch from doing, 
through its multivarious bureaus and agen- 
cies, things which break the mainspring of 
our economic system. Congress must be 
ever alert that no agency of the Govern- 
ment circumvents the will and desire of the 
people as expressed by the Congress. 

It is not within the realm of probability 
that a nation the size of ours and possessing 
knowledge, inventive genius, great resources, 
and strength, should be destroyed by forces 
outside our boundaries—unless we, ourselves, 
through the abandonment of principle and 
the creation of disunity, lay the groundwork 
for decadence and destruction. 

Lincoln had this in mind when he said, “as 
a nation of free men we must live through 
all time or die by suicide.” 

Liberty remains only with the vigilant— 
not with the slothful. The marvelous ac- 
complishments of cur people can endure only 
if we immediately do the necessary things 
to preserve individual freedom. Only vigor- 
ous action on our part now will change the 
course of our ship of state, which I believe 
is headed straight for state socialism. I, for 
one, feel that the course we are following is 
against the interest of every group of the 
American family and, therefore, against the 
interest of those throughout the world who 
would be free and happy. 

Our responsibility at home is to prevent 
any internal condition, either intentionally 
conceived or carelessly developed through 
lack of practical wisdom, to grow up amongst 
us and defeat the objectives of American 
freedom, to preserve which our armed forces 
are giving their lives. We must not betray 
these millions of boys in uniform who are 
fighting to defend this freedom. 

This is our sacred duty in this crucial hour 
of the Nation and the world. We must not 
fail. 


Power for War, Power for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MON C. WALLGREN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. WALLGREN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior, before the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association in the 
Municipal Auditorium at St. Louis, Mo., 
on January 20 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You and I, as public officials operating 
power enterprises, are told that public busi- 
ness is inefficient and incompetent. It is 
charged that public power is “political.” We 
are assured that public power cannot suc- 
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ceed. But none of us is doing badly, as our 
critics would see if they went to the trouble 
to examine the record. 

I admit that I take a certain satisfaction 
on such occasions as this in recounting the 
facts that give the lie to those who attack us. 
Let us see what the record discloses on the 
subject of public power. Let us start with 
what you have done. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
has loaned to your cooperatives $360,000,000, 
a good round sum that is soundly invested 
in electric systems that carry power to more 
than a million rural homes and farms in all 
parts of the land. Your cooperatives have 
been paying the interest and principal on 
this investment, which represents neither fit- 
ful gusts of wind nor murky water, and when 
your debt to the Government is repaid you, 
the customers, will own your systems. You 
have already repaid $24,000,000 in accrued in- 
terest and principal and more than $7,000,000 
additional on principal in advance of the due 
date. Your consumers will not be required 
to pay, over and over again in high monthly 
power bills, the investment that the Govern- 
ment has helped you to make. You co- 
operatives follow the sound business prin- 
ciple of paying off your indebtedness and 
thus bringing down your rates. This proper 
practice has not generally been followed in 
the utility business. On the contrary, under 
the goading of their holding company task- 
masters, many of the private electric operat- 
ing companies have piled debt upon debt, pre- 
ferred stock upon bonds, prior preference 
stock upon this or that, like a tower of Babel, 
vainly reaching for the stars. Nothing could 
better illustrate the wide difference between 
an operation for the public good, as compared 
with one for the maximum private profit. 

Your millions of customers own and con- 
trol your systems. They devote the time and 
effort necessary to bring the advantages of 
electric power to their homes and farms. 
You cooperatives, with your simple and 
natural relationship to a wise and beneficent 
Federal program, are not and cannot be de- 
terred by distant money changers erecting a 
towering mountain of holding companies 
upon your shoulders. Consumers will never 
be required to pay power bills that include, 
over and over again, the cost of the operations 
of monopolistic corporations that gorge upon 
each other with never-sated appetite. 

The bills that your customer-members pay 
represent the actual cost of the service pro- 
vided. You are constantly bringing that cost 
down because you are not requiring them to 
pay on inflated capital accounts. Only 6 
weeks ago the Federal Power Commission re- 
ported that more than $1,000,000,000 in write- 
ups and other excess charges have been 
found in the plant accounts of certain 
electric utility companies. In 64 cases ex- 
amined by the staff of the Commission there 
were found alleged costs in excess of 30 per- 
cent over original expenses, most of the in- 
crease consisting of write-ups—wind from 
caves where water constantly trickles. This 
is in striking contrast to the Government's 
sound investment in you cooperatives. 

Your notable accomplishment in the dis- 
tribution of power to farms is paralleled by 
that of other public agencies. For example, 
my Department of the Interior has power 
plants which are today producing at the rate 
of 10,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. These 
operations brought in to the Government 
revenues of $21,000,000 last year. From each 
of these projects the public has received a 
full measure of value. I am understandably 
proud of the financial record of the great 
low-cost power producing plants that we have 
built. 

1 am fully aware that, in discussing their 
monetary value to the Government, I am far 
from making an appraisal of their real worth. 
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Not only do these power projects return the 
money that we have invested in them, they 
make possible the saving of millions of dol- 
lars to the consumers. They represent new 
opportunities for small, decentralized busi- 
ness enterprises based on low-cost electric 
power. Finally, they have proved to be one 
of the great buttresses of our war-production 
program. You and I have made some 
jealousy-breeding records in the running of 
public power systems. We have done the 
job efficiently, competently, and successfully. 

Now, how about that charge of politics? 
We are all able to meet together freely here in 
St. Louis. None of us is in jall. None of 
us has been mixed up with anything re- 
sembling the odious Union Electric Co. scan- 
dal that is of particular interest here in St. 
Louis. That was a dime-novel thriller that 
did not happen in the muck-raking days of 
the turn of the century, nor even in the 
slap-happy heyday of the late 1920's. This 
sordid tale of slush funds, prehensile-fingered 
corporate gangsterism and dirty political 
legerdemain on the part of a private power 
company has not even yet drawn to its final 
conclusion. 

Here was a case of the criminal detouring 
of corporation funds that had been extracted 
from the users of electricity and shepherded 
into a political slush fund by way of kick- 
backs, rebates, padded expense accounts, 
legal costs, and other improper practices. 
This slush fund of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars was used in an effort to influence 
public opinion and the decisions of public 
Officials. Simply stated, the offense was an 
“attempt to undermine the foundations o: 
democratic institutions.” This is not my 
charge nor is it my language. It was the 
considered statement of the judge in closing 
the case against a pair of the luminous local 
boys less than a year ago. I hope that the 
vigorous action taken in this case by a Gov- 
ernment devoted to the common good will 
effectively end such piratical practices on the 
part of utility companies. 

This might be a good time for me to explain 
my much misunderstood or, it might be bet- 
ter to say, greatly misrepresented, position 
on the question of power—public and private. 
I believe, as I always have, in the American 
system of free enterprise. I want for every 
man and every corporation a “fair field and 
no favor.” I hate special privilege with a 
particular hatred. I believe in the equality 
that was preached by Thomas Jefferson— 
that is, equality of opportunity under the 
law. I believe in the square deal of Theodore 
Roosevelt. I fought for that square deal. 

Bigness of itself does not disturb me. I 
can conceive of particular businesses and of 
special instances where it is more economical 
and more efficient, and therefore for the pub- 
lic welfare, to operate in big units. The 
lowering of costs to the lowest point possible 
consistent with rendering good service and 
earning a reasonable profit cought to be the 
objective of every straight-shooting utility, 
public or private. 

This is where the public comes in. When 
monopolistic practices are in effect, and when 
the objective of the corporate managers is 
to give us an economy of scarcity instead of 
an economy of plenty so that the fewer goods 
or services supplied will bring larger prices, 
which will mean less work and higher profits, 
then the public not only has the right to step 
in—it would be derelict in its duty if it failed 
todoso The Government had to do it when 
the railroads of the country were riding 
high, wide, and handsome, bribing legisla- 
tures, corrupting public officials, and scatter- 
ing passes with a benevolence that put Santa 
Claus to shame. I can also remember the 
days of telegraph and telephone franks. 

We once had a Governor in Illinois who, 
upon his induction into office, franked, by 
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express, his cow from his home town to the 
State capital. None of these corporate prac- 
tices was willingly surrendered by the offend- 
ing public utility. It was the long overdue, 
but much derided, granger movement that 
brought about a sense of decency and forced 
a public outlook on the part of various cor- 
porate enterprises that they would never 
themselves have thought of. Ask any railroad 
man whether he would go back to the riotous 
and reckless days before we began to exercise 
interstate railroad regulation and he will 
honestly and in a voice of relief say No.“ 
Then came the newly discovered wonder— 
electricity If the enterpreneurs of this new 
source of power and light had read their cor- 
porate history and had been willing to profit 
by it; if they had been satisfied to render 
good and abundant service at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, including that reasonable profit to 
which no one denies that they were entitled, 
there would not have arisen the conflict that 
exists today as between public and private 


power. 

I have strong convictions about the misuse 
of corporate power. The thought of the dirty 
money of any individual or corporation being 
used to bribe our city councils and our legis- 
latures, or to deflect an administrative officer 
from the straight path of his sworn duty to 
the people bas made some of us see red. 

And so, as in the granger days, you co- 
operatives and other groups of public-power- 
minded people have undertaken to see to it 
that you are supplied with cheap power— 
unbribing and unbribable. And if this 
means Federal hydroelectric projects, as in 
the Tennessee Valley and as at Boulder and 
Shasta and Bonneville and Grand Coulee and 
a dozen other places that I could name, 
then it means just that. 

I have said on occasion, in discussing this 
subject that, other things being equal, any 
community is justified in pursuing a pro- 
gram of public ownership of power if only 
to keep the corrupting hands of the private 
utilities out of its political affairs. While 
& low cost is important, especially to people 
in the lower income brackets, the purity of 
our politics is of evea greater concern. 

For the last year or so I have been par- 
ticularly interested in, and amused by, the 
effort on the part of some of the private 
utility companies to pose as pure little inde- 
pendent American businesses. If they 
could, they would make the public forget 
all that it knows only too well about the 
reckless way in which the power game has 
been played. This noble effort finds expres- 
sion in a series of advertisements in maga- 
zines that are both well manicured and 
well pedicured—or should I say, “well 
heeled?” Each is signed with passionate 
anonymity, by, 1 quote, “Electric companies 
all producing power for America under 
American business management.” 

The burden of these messages is that the 
companies footing the bills and their cute 
little brothers and sisters are paying all of 
our taxes, doing our household chores, pro- 
viding the know-how, producing all of our 
war materials, reducing our living costs, win- 
ning the war, and even, if I am not mistaken, 
generously heaping two scoops of creamy 
lusciousness into every cone where there 
was only one before. 

It would appear to the casual reader of this 
series of display advertisements (paid for out 
of excess rates collected from the customers) 
that the unsigned—and undoubtedly mod- 
est—signatory companies have the situation 
well in hand so that the President might 
relax, all other businesses stop worrying, the 
governmental agencies fold up, Congress go 
home, and the Army and Navy disband. All 
is well with the world while the private utili- 
ties voluntarily and selflessly stand on guard 
to protect, at whatever cost to themselves, 
every conceivable freedom, including the one 
of charging more for electric current than 
it is worth. 


Neither you nor I will object to a bit of 
advertising and the more humorous it is the 
better. None of us will take exception to the 
flamboyant art of the advertising copy- 
writer. But this series harks back to the 
palmiest days of the patent-medicine cure- 
all. One might suppose that these electric 
companies had provided all of the capacity 
now being used to care for the Nation’s well- 
being, as well as for its tremendous war needs. 
At the very least, one might imagine that 
these utilities had pushed eagerly forward, if 
indeed they were not solely responsible for, 
those increases in the Nation’s electric-power 
capacity that are making possible the present 
war production pi I they did not 
actually build Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Bonneville, and Coulee, or any of the many 
other power plants constructed under the 
Federal Public Works program, the casual 
reader of these self-glorifying utterances 
would be justified in thinking that these 
modest compositors of advertising copy can- 
not possibly be the same men who stigmatized 
these projects as “white elephants,” a “scan- 
dalous waste of public money,” “useless 
structures.” 

Not only do these shy and self-effacing ad- 
vertisers claim to have provided the electric 
power necessary for the war, they take all of 
the credit for bringing down the cost of elec- 
tricity to the consumer. Indeed, they claim 
to have cut the cost of electricity in heif 
during the last 15 years. You and I know 
that you cooperatives have reduced by 50 
percent the farmers’ electric bill since 1935. 
You also know that these reductions came 
about in two ways. Under public pressure 
the companies from time to time grudgingly, 
and in a niggardly manner, lowered the rates. 
But the great reductions were made because 
public power projects proved beyond cavil 
that electricity could be produced and sold 
at prices substantially under the gouging 
rates of the private companies. 

As men who believe in public power, we 
have many things in common. One of them 
is the problem of determining what a public- 
power man is. I have often been called a 
public-power man. Sometimes the appella- 
tion has been spat out as an epithet; some- 
times it is spoken in praise. If a public- 
power man is a public official who believes 
in publicly owned power facilities adminis- 
tered in such a way as to make abundant 
supplies of power available to the people at 
the lowest possible cost, then, indeed, I am 
one, and proud to be, particularly since that 
label puts me in the company of George W. 
Norris and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

I am proud of the fact that a report of 
the National Power Policy Committee, made 
in 1934, under my chairmanship, helped to 
lay the foundation of this great rural electri- 
fication movement, and that it was this same 
committee which helped to frame the legis- 
lation that, at long last, put a checkrein on 
the holding-company giants. I am happy, 
too, that your Administrator is my good 
friend Harry Slattery, who for a long time 
was a member of my official family. 

As I have already indicated, I do not be- 
lieve in public power as an end in itself. I 
look upon it as a means to the end of getting 
power to the ultimate consumer at the least 
possible cost to him. I insist, too, that pub- 
lic-power agencies particularly need to be 
administered properly. They must be vigi- 
lant in their protection of the public inter- 
est. I have no more use for or patience with 
public-power administrators whose principal 
interest and concern are to enhance them- 
selves politically than I have for the private- 
power gentry who, above all other things, 
seek to pile up fortunes. No one is fit to 
have place or power in the electric industry— 
publicly or privately owned—who is not 
imbued with the idea that his first and 
constant duty is to the public—a duty the 
accomplishment of which means good service 
and low rates. 
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Just as I deprecate the malign influence 
of many of our private utilities in local, State, 
and national politics, I believe also that pub- 
lic power must prove its case and its right 
to survive. Its sole interest must be the 
betterment of country, which means the pub- 
lic. It must prove its soundness to the in- 
vestor, who again is the public. It must 
prove its case to the consumer, who is the 
public once more. 

In the generation of power, public agencies 
should have a passion for the conservation 
and wise utilization of our national resources. 
The public hydroelectric plants should not 
be designed, as are the private ones, merely 
to capture water power; rather they should 
seek the maximum benefits from all of the 
multiple purposes which our water resources 
can be made to serve. In the arid regions, 
power dams that do not well serve the needs 
of irrigation when they can be made to do so, 
are wasteful of our national wealth even 
though they capture energy. Power dams 
on dangerous streams that do nothing to 
reduce the flood losses downstream may actu- 
ally perpetuate the danger in which people 
live, since they frequently occupy choice sites 
for reservoirs. Since the private companies 
cannot market flood control over their wires, 
this benefit can only be secured by the public 
project, 

The producers, wholesalers, and distribu- 
tors of public power have met the challenge 
of the war. The role of our giant power 
plants and our transmission networks has 
been a major one. We have overloaded our 
generators and strained our systems to meet 
the tremendous demands of the war programs. 
The farms that we have electrified are meet- 
ing the shock of war and its consequent 
labor shortages and have continued to in- 
crease production for our armies, our Allies, 
and ourselves. Public power agencies have 
shouldered their guns as have all of us. And 
as we march to victory we look forward to the 
power age that we are molding, when the 
latent resources of our Nation will be un- 
locked by low-cost power and the many 
regions of this country will be developed to 
their fullest for the benefit of their people. 

There are those who would use our present 
common danger selfishly to turn back from 
their ultimate goal the programs and the 
Policies that the people have developed. It 
would be convenient if the people could be 
made to believe that help to the farmer and 
to the labor could be forgotten, that social 
security legislation could be put on the shelf, 
and our power programs scuttled. I insist 
that our fight against fascism abroad is a 
curiously ironic excuse for failing to strive 
for a better world for our people here at 
home. We must continue with our public 
power programs and our other efforts to 
assure ourselves a post-war woild fit for our 
children. 

It is not too early to begin to think of that 
post-war world. There are those who are 
suspiciously vociferous in their insistence 
that we win the war before we begin to pre- 
pare for the peace. Well, we refused to 
think of this war even when we saw it coming 
and that should have taught us the unfor- 
gettable lesson that a lack of preparedness 
to cope with an impending danger is not only 
foolish, but costly. I insist that it would be 
Just as foolish and costly not to prepare for 
the peace as it was to shut our eyes so 
tightly as we did before Munich. Name me 
the man who is anxious that we should not 
prepare for the peace and I will name you 
one who does not believe in the four free- 
doms but only in the one freedom—the right 
of concentrated wealth to get a tighter grab 
upon the economy of the country and there- 
by bend to its will your children and mine. 

Let no one be so careless as to feel at ease 
in the belief that such men have only one 
interest, and that is the winning of the war. 
They don't want you and me to think of 
the coming peace or to discuss any of its 
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possible terms, but they themselves are more 
concerned about the peace than they are 
the war. Theirs is a selfish patriotism, the 
patriotism of money that is without allegi- 
ance or loyalty. There lower over the coun- 
try the threatening shadows of those who 
would take advantage of your absorption in 
your loving task of saving for your children 
the liberties that your fathers handed down 
to you—sinister shadows of great and power- 
ful interests that will leave nothing undone 
to return this country to the status quo 
ante—a status quo ante in which the dicta- 
torship of wealth will rival the dictators 
whom we are about to crush. 

If the ultimate result of our enormous sac- 
rifices in this war shall be to solidify the hold 
of the monopolists upon this country with 
their belief in an economy of scarcity; if, 
flowing from the war, there shall be a renewal 
of the system of international cartelization— 
if these are the things that we are sweating 
for and crying for and shedding our blood 
for, then my advice to you would be to sgek 
an immediate peace with the enemy. Such 
a peace as these gentry would impose upon 
you would be no peace at all. It would be 
merely an interlude before another war, in 
which your children would have to stake 
everything unless, incredibly, they lacked the 
stamina to fight against a financial and social 
bondage more cruel than that of Hitler him- 
self. You can take it from me that the 
irreconcilable private-power interests are no 
less busy than are other monopolists and 
cartelists in preparing for their sort of a 
peace. They are wrapping their transmis- 
sion lines tightly about our economy, so that 
when peace comes those who now so elo- 
quently sdmonish us not to think of peace 
until the war has been won will have us in 
their toils and we will never be able to dis- 
entangle ourselves, except by a social con- 
vulslon that will shake this country as it has 
never been shaken to this day. There is no 
difference, ultimately, between an economy 
dictated by Hitler and one imposed by con- 
centrated wealth. 

Those who cry against the efforts of the 
people to protect their interests through 
their Government and say, “Leave it all to 
us,” are the same ones who dragged us into 
the black pit of isolationism after the last 
war and perpetrated the collapsible pros- 
perity of the twenties. Isay to them that the 
American people will not leave it to them. 
We are not fighting this war in order to set 
the stage for another depression here at home 
or for another inevitable war throughout the 
world. We must see to it that our great 
public-power projects that are saving lives 
now by shortening the war will, when peace 
comes, play an equally important role in our 
reconstruction. These enterprises that we 
have launched belong to the people and they 
must do the job that the people want done, 
We are not fighting to spread the “four free- 
doms” abroad and to preserve want and de- 
spair for Americans alone. 


Control by the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Alf M. Landon before 
the Republican Lincoln Day banquet at 


Omaha, Nebr., on the evening of Febru- 
ary 12, 1943. The subject of the address 
is “Control by the People.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am happy to have the pleasure of meeting 
with the Republicans of Omaha. 

We are assembled to pay tribute to those 
liberal, common-sense traditions of Lincoln— 
the sad war President—which have been an 
ever-present influence in our party. 

In fact, our liberal traditions have been 
so much our objective that the party has 
split wide open on several occasions. But in 
the end, after testing and working out the 
bugs, most of the progressive platform of 
1912, and back of it, most of the populist 
platform eventually were written into the 
Republican platform and Republican legis- 
lation. 

We are being compelled to fight on two 
fronts—one a global war, the other a Nazi 
bureaucratic war. Instead of a leadership 
uniting us with “an eye single to the task” 
on the war front, we have a bureaucratic 
leadership in Washington obviously thirsting 
for power and just as obviously determined 
to establish a permanent control of our lives 
thus creating a second front at home. 

It is obvious that we must have a certain 
amount of rationing and a certain amount 
of Government control over industry, labor, 
and agriculture as long as the war lasts. 

I do not propose to cast any clods on the 
essential program of war controls. No real 
American has any desire to jeopardize the 
war efforts. Rather we desire to stimulate 
them. Obviously, criticism has been very 
helpful and can still be helpful. 

But after all we must carry on the demo- 
cratic processes in war as in peace. We must 
keep alive in the minds of the American 
people a respect for and a desire to continue 
our Republic and our free economic system 
which is the basis of the Republic. 

So what might seem a mere partisan 
blanket attack is really an effort to spur a 
win-the-war policy; and, second, to meet the 
issue that the three great farm organizations 
described as “under the guise of the war ef- 
fort a social revolution is being perpetrated 
on the American people.” 

The nonpartisan character of that domi- 
nating issue is further illustrated by the 
speeches last week of two great Americans— 
Hatton Sumners, of Texas, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, and Senator GIL- 
LETTE, the courageous and able Democratic 
Senator from Iowa—both appealed to the 
American people to arise to a win-the-war- 
first program and bring the Government back 
to the people. Sumners referred to the New 
Deal bureaucrats as “a bunch of crackpots,” 
and GILLETTE described them as “hordes of 
locusts living off the people through agencies 
that aren’t n Zod 

According to both of those able statesmen, 
the people have had little voice in the ad- 
ministration in Washington in recent years. 

Today the Democratic Party is going 
through the same experience we Republicans 
did in 1910, 1912, and 1914. Even in 1916 
Woodrow Wilson was elected for the second 
term by reason of the effects of strife that had 
been raging in the Republican Party. 

In 1936 a split started in the Democratic 
Party. Thousands of real Democrats, in the 
name of party loyalty, could no longer accept 
the evident trend toward the state socialism 
of Hitler's early days. In fact, many of those 
who supported Mr. Roosevelt did so in the 
belief that his second term would reverse 
that trend, but they realize now that only 
defeat by the people will stop him. 

In fact, the Republican Party in the last 
few years has been more or less a coalition 
party just as it was in 1896, and even in 
1860 with the election of Lincoln. In 1942 a 
delegate to the 1940 Democratic National 
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Convention was elected on the Republican 
ticket as United States Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-three finds the 
Democratic Party split in most of the States 
of the Union. The New Deal's continued 
drive toward bureaucratic domination and 
control of education reveals the ugly form of 
nazi-ism. Vice President Wartace and 
Harry Hopkins have frequently boasted con- 
trol of education by the Federal Government. 

On January 24 WALLACE said, “The spirit 
of competition will and must continue to be 
one of our main forces. We can have full 
employment in this country without destroy- 
ing private initiative, private capital, or pri- 
vate enterprise. 

“Government can and must accept the 
major responsibilities for filling in whatever 
gaps business leaves.” 

This sounds very well, although it does not 
wholly coincide with the principles of the 
New Deal so blatantly put forth only a few 
months ago, as Congressman SUMNERS of 
Texas describes, “Everything in this Nation 
is planned for us by a bunch of bureaucrats.” 

However, on September 14, 1936, another 
mystic, but one with more “umph,” said: 
“Germany will guard jealously the principle 
of private enterprise. I will never permit 
bureaucratization of German industry. I 
am convinced there must be competition to 
bring the best to the top.” 

“Of course,” the Nazi dictator continued, 
“wherever private interests clash with the 
interests of the nation the good of the com- 
munity must come before profits to the indi- 
vidual.” 

As generalities these statements both sound 
all right. But where is the guaranty that 
Wallace and his “fellow travelers” will not 
lead us down the same disastrous primrose 
path which Hitler has led his people? The 
only guaranty lies in the people taking charge 
of this Government through a coalition of 
real Democrats and the Republican Party. 

At last the practical progressives and real 
liberals of the Democratic Party are awake 
to the fact that by use of Trojan-horse meth- 
ods a small but dominant group of Nazi New 
Dealers, who seek to establish here what Hit- 
ler described in his early days as the national 
socialistic state, have seized control of their 


rty. 

The tangle of domestic policies and manag- 
ing bureaucracy which prevented our return 
to prosperity under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration is preventing an efficient prosecution 
of the war. I hate to think of what life 
would be under the stupid and petty tyran- 
nical rule we have been enduring if it were 
not that the committees of Congress are 
exposing the unsoundness of their orders and 
correcting some of the abuses. 

I dread to think of how much longer this 
war might last, and of the increased loss in 
money and blood, if committees of Congress 
had not disclosed the waste and inefficiency 
in the administration that threaten even 
victory itself. Public indignation at the 
muddling as expressed at the last election has 
quickened the war effort among the dilet- 
tante and dilatory bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington. 

The thinking of such tyrannical bureauc- 
racy, which 10 years of legislative and judi- 
cial short cuts have built up is illustrated not 
only by contempt for the people but by the 
panic which swept New Deal circles in Wash- 
ington after the last election. These New 
Deal bureaucrats actually thought they had 
accomplished their purpose of rendering Con- 
gress impotent, only to have the people re- 
store the National Legislature to its rightful 
place in a republic. 

The last election was not an endorsement 
so much of the Republican Party as it was 
an endorsement of a representative form of 
government as expressed by our original and 
purely American institution of these 
branches of government. 
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The dominant Nazi branch of the New 
Deal has been boasting—and some are still 
so ignorant of the meaning of the last elec- 
tion that they continue to chatter along the 
fame line—to the effect that we no longer 
Lave our three branches of government. 

For a time that seemed all too true for 
comfort to millions of liberal Democrats and 
Republicans. Here again the managing New 
Dealers followed the historical and tradi- 
tional strategy of the Nazis by first destroy- 
ing the legislative branch. Concurrently 
there always is an attempt to undermine the 
people’s confidence in their free press. That 
the President has repeatedly attempted to do. 

No wonder the cult of fascist New Dealers, 
intent on glorifying the Executive, as in Ger- 
many, to the destruction of the two con- 
current branches of Government were panic- 
stricken when the American people turned 
in such great numbers to elect a free and 
independent Congress. 

Despite the wartime determinations of all 
to support the Commander in Chief, the 
Congress has just shown in the rejection of 
“Dear Ed” Flynn that the Commander in 
Chief, if he is to instill confidence and re- 
spect, must himself live up to the high model 
of leadership which such a title conveys. 

No longer can Mr. Roosevelt play hide- 
and-seek with the people by disgraceful al- 
liances with odorous political machines in 
the name of reform. The height of absurd- 
ity was reached by the Democratic National 
Committee’s hysterical claim that anyone 
who opposed “Dear Ed” was guilty of treason. 
That is on a par with the ridiculous New 
Deal propaganda that as soon as the Republi- 
cams return to power they would exploit 
labor and allow people to starve to death. 
The answer to that is easy. America en- 
joyed a higher standard of living under the 
last 10 years of Republican Presidents than 
under these past 10 years of Mr. Roosevelt. 

In the 1920’s we did have a lot of goofy 
paper financing that wrecked our prosperity, 
but also in the 1930's we had a lot of goofy 
political ideas that prevented recovery and 
kept thousands of our fellow Americans at a 
low level of existence—not much above star- 
vation. 

Now the last election is having its effect 
in other ways than restoring Congress to 
its important functions in our Government. 

It is stimulating Republican leaders to 
arise to the great responsibility which will 
be theirs, along with real Democrats, in the 
reconstruction period. 

Laying aside the problems involved let 
us for a minute look at the strange and 
unprecedented political situation existing to- 
day in our Nation. 

The New Deal has been in power for 10 
years. It has had more Governors and Mem- 
bers of Congress for a longer period of time 
than any other party in our entire histcry. 
Yet in how few States has it developed a 
leadership of skill, knowledge, and prestige 
to carry on. 

In several States of the Union we see Demo- 
cratic Senators, Governors, and Congressmen, 
but few New Dealers. 

The real Democrats of the Nation are either 
cleaning house of the fascist New Dealers in 
their own party or are joining the Repub- 
licans to clean house regardless of party. It 
would seem that hitherto major issues be- 
tween us fade into minor issues in face of 
the new major issues of nazi-ism and Govern- 
ment management of the individual from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Everyone familiar with politics is aware 
that a party's activity in the State is largely 
built around the Governor's office. In the 
congressional districts it is built around the 
national Representative. 

In 1934 we elected only eight Republican 
Governors. Republican representation in 
Congress was at tle lowest ebb in our history. 


; It was commonly said it might be the passing 


of a great political party. Contrast that 
situation with today. We will go into the 
next national campaign with two-thirds of 
the Governors north of the Mason and Dixon's 
line Republicans. And our party elected 106 
more Congressmen than we had in 1934. 

I hope and pray that the real Democrats 
will succeed in cleaning the Fascist New 
Dealers out of their party. But when and 
where they are uot successful I hope that 
they will continue to place country above 
party and stay with us at least until we get 
the job done. 3 

The mere election of Republicans will not 
“saye the couLtry,” unless we are equal to 
the problems of reconstruction not only in 
the United States, but in the post-war world 
at large. 

The task is enough to stagger any man, 
but we are not, and the real Democrats are 
not, dependent entirely on one man. 

We must assemble the leaders of the Re- 
publican Party and set a pattern, so that 
our allies, who are somewhat like Washing- 
ton bureaucrats, just discovering there is a 
Congress and a Republican Party, may have 
no doubt that we intend not only to win the 
war, but also to collaborate with other na- 
tions in postwar reconstruction. 

It is extremely difficult in this fast-chang- 
ing world to look across the years with any 
degree of accuracy. But Mr. Hoover has al- 
ready outlined in his Problems of Peace a set 
of principles that gives greater promise of be- 
ing an accurate blueprint of what must be 
done to save the world from communism and 
anarchy than anyone else has yet produced. 

To plan forms and institutions now for the 
fast-moving world is speculative. Besides, 
the other peoples of the world have their 
own ideas, which are not our ideas. Nothing 
is clearer in our foreign policy than the fact 
that too often we have proceeded on the 
wrong assumption that the world liked what 
we liked and wanted what we wanted. That 
grievous error has been our undoing many 
times in our international relations. Our 
paternalistic and patronizing ways do not 
make us any to in the world. 

It is plainly evident that the administra- 
tion which has been indulging in mystical 
dreams of lifting the standard of living of all 
heterogeneous races of the world at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer is repeating 
that mistake. 

To all Americans the ideal of a world peace 
is ever present. We have done a good job 
on the Western Hemisphere in establishing 
and maintaining peaceful relations. The un- 
derneath people of the world have generally 
at all times looked to us for leadership. We 
must not fail them. We must take our privi- 
lege and our duty seriously. But not on the 
hand-out basis proposed by the administra- 
tion, and which has been unfortunately too 
characteristic of its thinking and policies over 


‘the years. It would not do any good if we 


did. The only successful policy is to help 
people help themselves. That goes for any 
group of any race. All enlightened foreign 
missions are now conducted on that policy, 
and certainly government should not pursue 
a different policy. 

Some sort of an international role for this 
country is inevitable, As I have frequently 
expressed it, We cannot live on a high pla- 
teau above and beyond the rest of the world.” 
World-wide war makes that more certain than 
ever heretofore. 

Governments will stand or fall after the 
war era according to the degree they master 
their economic problems and enable people 
to make a decent living. 

As far as lies within our power, we must 
seek in the next peace treaty for freedom and 
justice for all races and all peoples. And I 
think we should take the lead in encouraging, 
fostering and developing such movements. 

But before we get too liberal with the 
money of the American taxpayers and too 
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liberal with the blood of the American boys; 
we should know just what the situations are. 
That calls for an honest discussion of all the 
facts and an honest meaning of words. 

The cosmic bureaucratic planners are go- 
ing too far and too fast to give the American 
people a reasonable chance, predicated on an 
honest presentation of facts, to agree on a 
community enterprise toward building and 
maintaining a peaceful, prosperous, and 
happy world. 

So far we have had a lot of high-sounding 
palaver calculated to cause the distressed 
peoples to draw the inference they wish to 
draw, but comparatively little concrete dis- 
cussion of principles and blueprints of what 
we are going to do and how we are going 
to do it except in Problems of a Lasting 
Peace and Union Now. 

The political situation in North Africa is 
a concrete illustration of the many contra- 
dictions that face us everywhere. 

The President compared lease-lend for the 
entire post-war world to what the North did 
for the South after the Civil War. But there 
is no comparison in either the people or 
principle. The reconstruction of the South 
was based on private credit and enterprise, 
whereas lend-lease will be public funds of 
America managed by a huge bureaucracy and 
managed in the interest of building and 
maintaining control by itself forevermore. 

I am afraid with that kind of a post-war 
Policy the sovereign squat will become an 
isolationist and a dadburn hot one at that. 

I say we had better think of the taxes we 
are already committed to, the full force of 
which has not begun to be felt, before com- 
mitting the taxpayer to more through the 
permanent expansion of lend-lease. 

I do not think that America can prosper 
unless other nations of the world prosper any 
more than America can prosper unless agri- 
culture and labor prosper. Our problems of 
reconstruction, full production, increased 
consumption, and effective distribution are 
interdependent. We must lead the way to 
return to the system of comparative free 
commercial and financial regulations that 
existed prior to the system of special Gov- 
ernment agreements. Comparative wide dis- 
tribution of trade meant comparative free- 
dom and independence both in economic and 
political affairs for all. 

Therefore, we are faced with the real ne- 
cessity of not only winning the war at the 
least cost of men and material, but also of 
realizing that other nations are going to 
have their ideas of what the political and 
economic foundations of the post-war era 
must be. 

We must be ready to deal with the eco- 
nomic and political evils of which Nazis and 
Communists are a manifestation. 

But deal with them honestly and forth- 
Tightly and Joay, We do not need to worry 
about a world supergovernment if the peace 
treaty does that. 

We must avoid a destructive imperialistic 
and vindictive peace which will only lay 
the foundation for another war, and talk of 
which only prolongs this war. 

The Republican Party has a long and con- 
sistent record of collaboration with other 
nations in the interest of world peace, Be- 
cause of his labors for world peace, Mr. 
Hoover was denounced as the great inter- 
nationalist by his opponents in 1932. 

The Republican Party must be ready and 
willing to assume that responsibility of lead- 
ership which the people in the next election 
will confer. We must offer the returning sol- 
diers something more than a starvation exist- 
ence on the Work Projects Administration. 
The marvelous expansion of our industries to 
meet the war demand shows what business 
will do in peace if freed from the repressive 
policies of the Nazi New Dealers. We must 
be willing to cooperate with the world, not 
on the sacrificial basis that Vice President 
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WALLACE proposes, but on an intelligent self- 
interest of a world free from repressive high 
tariffs, managed currencies, unstaple mone- 
tary systems, and monopolies. 

I am confident that we will be ready and 
adequate for the task. 


The Unions and the Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a thoughtful editorial pub- 
lished in the Portland Oregonian, of 
February 4, 1943, entitled “The Unions 
and the Order.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNIONS AND THE ORDER 


Up to this time, the civilian population of 
the United States has retained its essential 
freedoms, even under war conditions. There 
has been pressure, of course, to enter the war 
industries, but in the final analysis, the 
citizen could “take it or leave it alone.” 

Now, however, under the latest directive 
announced by Chairman McNutt of the War 
Manpower Commission, the draft-age men in 
a long list of businesses, trades, and occupa- 
tions must either leave their occupations and 
take work in the war industries or become 
liable to military service, regardless of their 
dependents. These people become a select 
ed” group from the population as a whole— 
a group which is, in effect, “ordered” into 
war production. 

That being the case, we face a problem 
which we did not face during the period 
when entrance into war industry was volun- 
tary. Most of war industry has been union- 
ized, in large part through the terms written 
into the contracts by the Government—a 
Government which has not only accepted but 
ruthlessly pushed collective bargaining. 
Thus when Mr. McNutt in effect orders hun- 
dreds of thousands of selected citizens into 
war industry, he also in effect orders them 
into the unions which operate in these war 
industries. And in so doing he suddenly 
becomes the most wholesale recruiter for 
unionism that history has known, 

It boils down to this: The Roosevelt gov- 
ernment established unionism in most plants 
doing Government business. Now it in effect 
orders selected groups of the general citi- 
zenry into these plants. These people must, 
on the whole, accept work through the United 
States Employment Service and go where they 
are sent. They become union members 
whether or not they like it. 

As to the ultimate legality, who knows? 
It may be a violation of the Bill of Rights. 
Possibly the courts, sitting in calm times, 
would so decide, though obviously the answer 
of the Government would be that the persons 
designated do not have to enter the war in- 
dustries—they can enter the armed services. 
As for ourselves, we believe that it actually is 
a violation of the Bill of Rights, morally at 
least, when great numbers of people, with a 
pistol at their heads, are told that they have 
to go to work as union members when a large 
proportion of them are opposed to unionism. 
But since the legal aspects of the question 
are not likely to be settled until the war is 
over. if then, there is little to be done at the 


moment except to point out to the unions 
themselves that the process which looks so 
propitious could easily prove their undoing. 

Here on the west coast, for example, where 
the American Federation of Labor is gener- 
ally entrenched, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is attempting to change the 
situation (as witness the National Labor Re- 
lations Board hearings in Portland), and has 
the advantage of offering lower dues and 
less troublesome rules. The same condition 
exists in various other parts of the country. 

And, on the other hand, there are indus- 
tries and areas where it is the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations Which is more firmly 
dug in and where the American Federation of 
Labor seeks advantages to offer. But what- 
ever the local situation, the unions should 
realize that people forced into unionism 
against their will are likely to choose the 
union which taxes them the least and which 
they can most easily overthrow when the 
opportunity presents itself. 

In other words, this vast recruiting by Mr. 
McNutt, which may seem so attractive to the 
unions at first blush, is fundamentally dan- 
gerous to true unionism. The people who 
have gone into war industry voluntarily have 
been and are threat enough; the people who 
are now about to be forced into unionism are 
calculated to be far less tractable. If they 
had been tractable, they would have joined 
sooner. 

If a single hour of war work is lost through 
all this mix-up, we regret it. But we also 
deeply resent the fact that the Government 
has so arranged things that, under the crisis 
of war, millions of our people are driven into 
organizations, and a system, which they ques- 
tion. What are we fighting for if it is not 
that our families, our friends, our country- 
men, our soil, and our way of life—that of 
individual free decision—should persevere. 


Pettifoggers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Philadelphia Record of February 15, 
1943, entitled “Pettifoggers.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PETTIFOGGERS 

“In speaking of men of little faith, there 
comes to my mind an old word in cur lan- 
guage, ‘pettifoggers.’ 

“To most of us it brings to mind a man 
who is small and mean and tricky and pic- 
ayune and, in a word, petty. It is the type of 
man who is always seeking to create a-smoke 
screen, a fog, for the purpose of obscuring the 
plain truth. 

“Today the pettifoggers * are 
seeking to befog the present and the fu- 
ture and the clear purpose and high principles 
for which the free world now maintains the 
promise of undimmed victory.” (From Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's Friday night speech.) 

At precisely the hour our President was 
delivering his inspiring radio address to mil- 
lions of loyal Americans, Congressman HucH 
D. Scorr, Jr., of the Germantown-Chestnut 
Hill district, was speaking at (believe it or 
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not) a Lincoln Day banquet of the Twenty- 
second Ward Republican Club, 

Congressman Scorr said: 

“It might be just as well if the war doesn’t 
end too soon. For if it does, it will mean that 
Russia will occupy most of Europe, particu- 
larly the capitals of Vienna and Berlin. * * * 
The American people are sore at New Deal 
nonsense. They are tired of fools in high 
places. It is time for the Republicans to take 
over. We are of the best stock * * * and 
represent the real grit, brains, and backbone 
of America.” 

There was the “smoke screen” the Presi- 
dent was talking about; the “tricky” innu- 
endo that it is probably better to let Hitler 
win than Stalin; the “petty” insolence that 
Republicans have the only brains in the coun- 
try. Scorr was the “picayune” character, who 
was silent about his country's enemies while 
he smeared his country's allies. 

Thanks, Con; n Scorr, for so vividly 
illustrating the President's definitions. Don't 
you think you ought to accept the citizens’ 
award of a sap bucket as Philadelphia's petti- 
fogger No, 1? 

Consider Alf M. Landon, who also spoke (of 
all places) at a Lincoln Day banquet in 
Omaha that same night. 

Said Alf (Maine and Vermont) Landon: 

“A small but dominant group of Nazi New 
Dealers, who seek to establish here what 
Hitler described in his early days as national 
socialism, have seized control of their party.“ 

This Kansas fog is even soupier than the 
Hugh Scott brand in Germantown, No word 
of praise for the loyal Republicans who are 
giving their support to our President; only 
the statement that we are being nazified by 
New Dealers while we fight nazi-ism. 

Alf Landon is not an intellectual giant, but 
he knows better than that. In the befogged 
Republican organization of his home State he 
could probably win one election—to the title 
of “Kansas Pettifogger No. 1.” 

Landon and Scorr have keen competition as 
pettifoggers superlative. 

Congressman LAMBERTSON, also of Kansas, 
smeared the four Roosevelt boys who are serv- 
ing their country, but he had no criticism 
for Hitler, Hirohito, and company. When 
called to account for “obscuring the plain 
truth,” LamBertson wrote to his critics over 
his own signature: 

“I have a firm conviction that all you can 
honestly blast this (Roosevelt) family is never 
half enough for what they have done to this 
country.” 

The President's words, “small,” “mean,” 
“picayune,” “petty,” are a bit too mild for 
this fellow from Kansas, 

He's really not a pettifogger but a major- 
fogger. Move over, Alf and Hugh; make room 
for a professional. 

We might goon, There is CLARE HOFFMAN, 
of Michigan, who said our armed forces are 
Just a suicide squad sent over to be suckers 
for the British.“ And Ham Fish * * * 
Grratp Nye * * * Howard SMITH, whose 
carping in time of war encourages our 
enemies. 

All are men who, if we are to believe their 
public utterances, hate Roosevelt and pro- 
gressive government more than they hate 
Hitler and human slavery. 

The country needed a word to cover, with 
one blanket, all these “men of little 
faith * * * small and mean and tricky 
and picayune and, in a word petty.” 

“Pettifogger” fits like a skin-tight. glove. 
Thank God we don’t have many of them. 
Thank God the overwhelming majority of 
Americans are immune to pettifog poison. 

But though pettifoggers have little influ- 
ence at home, let us not discount the harm 
they do abroad. 

Axis agents in this country relay every sub- 
versive utterance to Goebbel’s propaganda 
bureau in Berlin. Then out on the short 
wave, to United Nations and to neutrals, goes 
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word that this country is disunited, waver- 
ing in its war effort. 

Russians hear that a United States Con- 
gressman doesn’t want them to win, that an- 
other Congressman predicts collapse of the 
African expedition, that a former candidate 
for President declares the United States is 
adopting nazi-ism, etc., etc. 

The same broadcast is heard in Turkey, 
where the scales are delicately balanced be- 
tween continued neutrality and alinement 
with the United Nations. 

Yes, pettifoggers in high places can be as 
dangerous as rats gnawing at the foundations 
of a home, 


Lincoln and the Fifth Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address which it has been my privilege 
to read, delivered by the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. WILLIS]. The address 
is entitled, “Lincoln and the Fifth Free- 
dom,” and was delivered before the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Club at Baltimore, Md., 
on Friday evening, February 12, 1943. 

There being no objection the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen, 
members of the Alexander Hamilton Club, the 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln 
is being celebrated with new heights of re- 
spect tonight in hundreds of American com- 
munities. There is a particular symbolism in 
your meeting here which makes me doubly 
proud of the honor of your invitation. 

One might conclude—too hastily—that 
there is something paradoxical about a tribute 
to Abraham Lincoln, a great commoner, by a 
group named in memory of Alexander 
Hamilton, a great aristocrat. Upon reflec- 
tion, however, the veil of that paradox is 
lifted; and we behold, ir glorious symbolism, 
the true source of the greatness of a great 
nation. America’s greatness is not equivalent 
to that of Hamilton alone, any more than it 
is to the greatness of Lincoln alone. It is 
the fact that the Nation's greatness stems 
from the greatness of both Hamilton and 
Lincoln and of hundreds of others that causes 
our hearts to beat with pride in the past, 
and with hops for the future. For it re- 
assures us in a conviction which is the most 
justifiable and steadfast conviction we can 
hold: that the temperament of this Nation 
has never ween and must never become con- 
fused with the temperament of any one man. 

The name of Hamilton has been tradition- 
ally contrasted with that of Jefferson (whose 
200th anniversary we mark this year), but it 
is interesting to compare and to contrast 
Lincoln with both Jefferson and Hamilton. 

Hamilton believed in concentrated powers, 
Jefferson in diffused powers. Lincoln be- 
lieved both to be necessary and that both 
must be kept in well-defined relationship. 
Lincoln's Civil War objective never degen- 
erated into anything beneath the primary 
objective of preserving a strong Federal Un- 
jon. In that respect he was comparable to 
Hamilton. But he insisted that the bricks 
of strong Federal union could be held firmly 
together only by the cement of the safe- 


guarded rights of a free people sacredly con- 
served. In that respect he was comparable 
to Jefferson. 

Hamilton feared anarchy and thought in 
terms of order. Jefferson feared tyranny and 
thought in terms of liberty. Certainly Lin- 
coln, here again, reflected the characteristics 
of both. He wanted the strength of Hamil- 
ton’s order, but only to safeguard Jefferson’s 
liberty. 

Lincoln, from the standpoint of chronology, 
was closer to Jefferson. He was a young man 
of 17 when Jefferson died. Hamilton had 
been dead 5 years when Lincoln was born. 

And yet, for all of Lincoln’s eternal respect 
for the Jeffersonian concept of widespread 
liberty and of the equality of all human souls, 
he yielded nothing to Hamilton in his in- 
sistence that society’s wheel required a hub 
of strong centralization if the spokes of de- 
centralized liberty were to be held together 
and enable the whole structure to roll irre- 
sistibly forward over the ruts and rocks that 
lay ahead. 

The wheel is still holding together. Cer- 
tainly this is not the time, if it is to stay 
in one piece, to attack the hub of strong 
Federal Government. But neither is this 
the time to halt its necessary progress by 
tearing out the spokes of our liberties! 

Our Nation was forged in the heat of dif- 
ficult conflict—conflict between the partisans 
of Hamilton, on the one hand, and the parti- 
sans of Jefferson on the other. It was held 
together by Lincoln because he resolved that 
conflict in his own mind; he did not choose 
to dispense with either centralized power or 
ane liberty; he chose to preserve 

h. 

That was the biggest job that faced Lin- 
coln. It is for the masterful way he did that 
job that we owe him the biggest debt of 
gratitude, 

One other comparison is worthy of note: 
Hamilton never left the United States, but 
wanted to transplant to these shores certain 
aspects of the European culture; Jefferson 
knew Europe at first hand, but wanted none 
of it; Lincoln, like Hamilton, never left the 
United States—and, like Jefferson and Wash- 
ington, was completely satisfied with America, 

Lincoln's greatest problem, however, is still 
with us. Seeing the present war through 
to a successful conclusion—and that is Amer- 
ica’s supreme task today—requires not only 
that we maintain a strong Federal Govern- 
ment, but also that we safeguard the liberty 
under which our free people may freely ex- 
press their own free thought and purpose. 
Only thus will the strongest Federal Gov- 
ernment we have ever set up find it impossible 
to twist the fruits of the people’s victory 
into something wholly alien to our real pur- 
pose in fighting the war. 

Lincoln made his people feel that their 
own personal destinies were interwoven with 
the outcome of the Civil War. Their des- 
tinies remained more important, in his mind, 
than the numerous pet theories that were 
urged upon him by some of those who 
thought those pet ideas more important than 
getting the war over. In his first message 
to Congress, Lincoln said: “I have been 
anxious and careful that the inevitable con- 
flict shall not degenerate into a violent and 
remorseless revolutionary struggle.“ We 
must be just as anxious and just as careful 
today. We cannot tolerate for an instant the 
doctrine that we are now engaged in a reyo- 
lution which must change the whole pattern 
of America. Neither can we subscribe to 
that doctrine that to wage this war success- 
fully we must adopt totalitarian processes of 
government, 

Those whom Lincoln rebuked were more 
interested in emphasizing what is vaguely 
called in modern language “winning the 
peace” than they were in prosecuting the 
war. But, by taking the common people 
into his confidence, Lincoln gave no indi- 
cation that he entertained post-war objec- 
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tives which were any different than those 
the people understood and desired. 

And again today, only the war aims on 
which the people are united deserve to be 
reflected in the decisions of their Govern- 
ment. Not only because they have placed 
their full faith and trust in their chosen 
Officials, but also because from the humblest 
laborer to the most efficient executive they 
have contributed their talents and their 
energy to assembling and equipping a pow- 
erful Army and Navy in the incredibly rec- 
ord-breaking time of little more than a 
single year. In addition to this contribu- 
tion of talent and energy and time and com- 
fort, the people have made another great 
contribution; they have contributed irre- 
futable evidence of the validity of a philos- 
ophy. They have contributed indisputable 
evidence of the speed and efficiency and de- 
pendability of the philosophy of freedom of 
enterprise. How ironically unjust it would 
be if the fruit of a success won by the 
genius of free enterprise were to be no 
more than the stinging death penalty for 
that very freedom of enterprise! 

We have heard of sna ching victory from 
the jaws of defeat. But to lose the very 
thing which made us successful would be 
to snatch defeat from the grinning jaws of 
victory! 

Even worse, it would be to repudiate our 
bond with the millions of brave soldiers and 
sailors who, whether in the malaria-infested 
jungles of Guadalcanal, in the dangerous 
mountain passes of Tunisia, sailing the icy 
convoy routes of the Arctic, or dodging the 
hostile submarine packs in the Atlantic or 
southern Pacific, are bringing immortal 
tribute to the bravery of a wholly free cit- 
izenship. The sons of America of 1943 have 
set a new all-time high in the annals of 
courage and patriotism. They are going to 
win the war for us on the far-flung battle 
fronts. Their deeds impress our very souls 
with our obligation to preserve for them the 
kind of country and the kind of govern- 
ment to which they may return and re- 
discover the blessings of their tremendous 
sacrifices. 

I presume, then, we are agreed that Ameri- 
cans have no desire for a strong Federal 
Government, unless it is also a free Fed- 
eral Government. America’s inborn abhor- 
rence of dictatorship knows no preference as 
between the dictatorship of fascism, of nazi- 
ism, or of communism. We have learned 
that American abhorrence of dictatorship 
also includes resentment of the iron-fist 
aspects of new dealism, which has come to 
mean American hatred of dictatorship by 
bureaucracy. Surely that rebuke was ex- 
pressed in most emphetic terms on the 3d 
of last November. 

I have no desire, at this time when national 
unity is so essential, to impute to our Pres- 
ident any base motives, but I do believe it is 
time to raise a warning to the American 
people that the controls of free citizenship 
are being needlessly stretched thin, and that 
precedents are being set up, which in the 
presence of an acute emergency, real or as- 
sumed, or in the hands of an executive of 
evil designs, could easily be used to supplant 
our form of free government. 

We have learned that when an executive 
says that Congress must do something “or 
else,” or that he will find ways of acting 
without congressional sanction, that is the 
essence of dictatorship, 

We have learned that when the Executive 
limits salaries to $25,000 a year in a manner 
repudiated by Congress—that is dictator- 
ship. 

We have learned that when a bureau places 
a price ceiling on corn, or sets a price on 
wheat, in clear violation of a congressional 
law—that is dictatorship. 

We have learned that when the Treasury 
Department applies a 5-percent pay-roll tax 
to 1942 income which Congress specifically 
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ordered applied only to 1943 income—that is 
dictatorship. 

We have learned that when departments 
of Government spend huge sums of money 
without appropriation by Congress, sometimes 
on projects specifically overruled by Con- 
gress—that is dictatorship. 

We have learned that when the Executive 
shackles the Nation more and more securely 
to his socialistic schemes by placing in more 
and more key positions those “dead ducks” 
whom the voters repudiated at the polls— 
that smacks of dictatorship. 

We have learned t when executives 
within an administration take men who have 
been removed from office by congressional 
insistence because of their revolutionary 
philosophies, and then put them right back 
to work in another department, sometimes 
T an increase in salary—that is dictator- 

p. 

We have learned that when men who are 
living off the people's money, sometimes even 
in the uniform of one of the armed forces, 
are permitted publicly to ridicule the Con- 
gress of the United States, the last bulwark 
of the people’s freedom—then that is dicta- 
torship. 

And we have learned that when bureau- 
crats are confronted with our knowledge of 
their violations of law, and when they answer, 
“So what?”—then that certainly is dictator- 
ship. 

These are only a slight percent of the evi- 
dences of the new dictatorship by bureauc- 
racy. As Senator Tarr said the other day, 
and as no one can help seeing on every hand; 
“There is no doubt * * * that the ad- 
ministration has deliberately sought power 
much greater than required for the war, to 
extend regulation of business and individuals 
after the war. * * * But the end of the 
war is an indefinite time, and Congress must 
end these powers, not when the administra- 
tion says the war is over but when the end of 
the war has, in fact, occurred.” 

That may remind you of the story, if you 
have heard it, of the man who was asked how 
he was getting along under wartime restric- 
tions. He replied, “Well, it ain’t the wartime 
restrictions that bother me—it's this ‘dura- 
tion’ stuff. Looks like the duration’s gonna 
last longer than the war.” 

Meanwhile, we don’t want to lose sight of 
the fact that dictatorship by the Executive, 
and dictatorship by bureaucracy are not two 
two separate things. Eighty-one bureaus 
merely give the President 83 hands. And 
this vast network of executive bureaus, rul- 
ing by decree, are merely a smoke screen 
behind which the processes of dictatorship 
can function with less apparent shock to our 
American system of free government. 

During the last 10 years (January 1, 1933, 
to December 9, 1942) no less than 3,556 Ex- 
ecutive orders have been issued, many of 
which, drafted in the bureaus, have had the 
effect of law and thus have substituted the 
will of appointed bureau chiefs for the wiil 
of the duly established branch of the Gov- 
ernment which was elected to make the 
laws. I haven't the time to review the scope 
of these orders, save to say that they range 
from the killing of little pigs and clipping 
the cuffs off trousers to the assumption of 
the right, without an act of Congress, to 
control the jobs of American citizens in 32 
areas. Neither have I the time to discuss 
this wide range of the political and economic 
impact of these orders—you'd be surprised. 
This, however, is most significant, that dur- 
ing the same 10 years, when bureaucrats 
were passing 3,556 laws of their own, the 
duly authorized law-passing body of Con- 
gress enacted only 4,300 laws. Actually, the 
people's affairs have been regulated through 
the past 10 years more by bureaucratic than 
by legislative procedure. On the basis of the 
rate of increase of administrative directives 
in the past 14 months, one is justified in the 


conclusion that in the proper slogan of our 
country today is not “make the world safe 
for democracy,” but rather “make America 
safe from bureaucracy.” 

I hold no brief for a complacent Con- 
gress which permitted such a situation to 
develop. Rather, I call the attention of the 
country to the remedy which they have for 
such an intolerable situation if free govern- 
ment is to continue—the remedy they ap- 
plied in a liberal dose on the 3d of last 
November. 

On still another front does the mainte- 
nance of free government call for increased 
vigilance on the part of Congress and of the 
people whom Congress represents. Article 
II, section II, of the Constitution provides 
that the President “shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” 

Probably at no time in this Nation’s his- 
tory have so many treaties been concluded 
in the name of the United States as in re- 
cent years, and even in recent months. And 
certainly there have never been so many 
treaties bearing so directly upon the welfare 
of this Nation in the years immediately ahead. 
Yet, the vast majority of them—and cer- 
tainly the most important of them—have 
not been even submitted to the Senate for 
its consent, as required by the Constitution. 
Nor has the Senate been requested to give 
its consent prior to the drawing up of such 
treaties, as is also required by the Constitu- 
tion. Nor has the Senate been asked for its 
advice on such treaties—although that, too, 
is required by the Constitution. Those Mem- 
bers of Congress who are sometimes called 
to the White House to discuss a decision of 
foreign policy do not represent a cross-section 
of the people’s thinking, but are almost al- 
ways hand-picked to reflect and echo only 
the President’s philosophy. 

Thus, also, is the explicit intent and pro- 
vision of the Constitution regarding the 
treaty-making power obviously circumvented 
by the President. The regrettable results 
which such a practice is certain to yield are 
obvious. Our unhappy experience with 
treaties at the conclusion of the previous 
World War—unhappy because of the failure 
of President Wilson to take the Senate into 
his counsel—is so recent that surely a pru- 
dent man will take precaution against a like 
consequence. The people’s determination to 
return to constitutional procedure is abun- 
dantly evident. Therefore, sooner or later— 
and probably sooner—the Congress will in- 
sist upon at least the “consent” part of its 
prerogative where treaties are concerned. 

The administration, of course, hopes again 
tu build such a huge superstructure of com- 
mitments throughout the world that the 
Senate will not dare to pull it apart for 
fear of producing chaos. That is the tech- 
nique of a little girl whose mother has for- 
bidden her to bring two or three little friends 
home from school. She thinks if she brings 
the whole class, her mother will not make 
a scene by sending all of them home. The 
little girl has acted too vashly. She has 
failed to anticipate the increased embar- 
rassment she will experience when her 
mother makes her warning stick. Nor have 
th> unofficial treaty-makers adequately an- 
ticipated the increased embarrassment that 
would be theirs as a result of having gone 
on a world-wide spending spree with some- 
one else’s promises—which are not theirs to 
spend without the endorsement of the Cenate. 

Neither in this case do I have any brief 
for the Congress which attempts to delegate 
its constitutional powers to the Executive. 
Under our form of government power stems 
only from the people. An unfulfilled power 
can only be returned to the people. There 
is no authority by which one branch of our 
government can delegate its granted powers 
to another branch of the government—to do 
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so is a perversion of trust; it is a violation 
of the sacred oath which every official has 
taken, to uphold the Constitution. 

We should also keep in mind that there 
can be no such thing as a military dictator 
under our Constitution. The President is 
the Commander in Chief of our Army and 
Navy in its military fields. The Congress is 
charged with the responsibility of raising and 
supplying an army in the civilian fields, 
There is no legal foundation under the 
American Constitution by which any one of 
the three coordinate branches of our gov- 
ernment may seize and exercise the functions 
of another branch. Presumptuous charges 
dictate military plans. 

Today we need a reaffirmation of that faith 
which Lincoln had in the well-wrought-out 
Judgment of the common people. On that 
saddest of Easter mornings, with the last 
feeble heart flutter which released the im- 
mortal soul of Abraham Lincoln, Mr. Stan- 
ton, his Secretary of War, standing at his 
bedside, spoke this simple tribute: “Now he 
belongs to the ages.” 

Secretary Stanton first knew Lincoln to 
scoff at him, then to wonder over his pa- 
tlence and wisdom, and now to recognize 
his genius as immortal. Stanton moved from 
doubt, through understanding, to praise be- 
cause he recognized that Lincoln's power 
rested upon his steadfast reliance in the wis- 
dom of the great body of people who com- 
prised a free country. 

Let us lay hold now upon that lesson, let 
us rediscover that our Government will never 
go far astray if it gives heed to the calm 
judgment of the people. Today, the Ameri- 
can people have one supreme purpose in their 
share in this ghastly World War: They be- 
lieve they are fighting for freedom and the 
safety of their homes and their country. 
They know that America has no right to be 
called a free country unless its people are 
willing to fight to the last breath to preserve 
that freedom. To that high purpose, they 
are willing to sacrifice ease and opportunity 
and life itself—as Lincoln gave his life. The 
millions of boys who march willingly and 
unflinchingly to every part of the world tes- 
tify to that love of freedom, and the sacri- 
fices and hardships we accept at home bear 
testimony to that same noble purpose: 
That it is better to choose death than to 
lose freedom. 

The great body of American people desire 
that victory, in the name of freedom, shall 
be decisive—and they believe it cannot be 
decisive until our enemies are subdued and 
disarmed. 

If I judge the American people correctly, 
they intend that this Nation shall continue 
permanently to maintain an Army, Navy, and 
air force strong enough to defend our safety 
and our freedom as long as there is anyone 
who can challenge those blessings. If there 
be nations with like purpose, in which we 
can have confidence, we shall share that re- 
sponsibility with them in mutual compact. 

The great body of the American people, 
today, as always, believe in the four funda- 
mental freedoms—freedom of speech, of wor- 
ship, from want and fear, together with a 
fifth freedom. There is a wide difference of 
opinion as to our duty and ability to enforce 
those freedoms everywhere in the world, but 
not in our desire that every nation may, for 
itself, enjoy these freedoms, through their 
voluntary acceptance of them. Nor shall we 
refuse to do our fair share toward an intelli- 
gent adjustment of world political and eco- 
nomic conditions among all nations. I do 
not believe, however, that the people of 
America will be willing to pool our God-given 
resources, our own markets for our own prod- 
ucts, our jobs, our superior standard of living, 
our immigration quotas, nor any of our po- 
litical or cultural ideals, with all other na- 
tions in the vain hope of making everybody 
happy by sharing each other's misery. I do 
not believe that the people of America will 
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ever again permit our supply of rubber to 
depend upon the peace of remote corners of 
the world, but will establish our own perma- 
nent supply on this continent. 

We know that the people of America will 
never consent to place the hand of the God- 
des of Liberty in marriage with the devotees 
of dictatorship, anywhere in the world. 

I spoke a moment ago about the fifth free- 
dom in which the people of America believe 
and which we have come near to losing in 
these later days, and that is the freedom from 
dependency. He only is free who calls no man 
master nor looks to any sovereign for stccor. 
Because he enjoyed that freedom, the path- 
way of Abraham Lincoln led from the log 
cabin to the White House, as it has for 
many others in America. Because of that 
freedom Henry Ford, from a little alley ma- 
chine shop, rose to be a giant in industry. 
Because of it, Irving Berlin—a poor, half- 
starved Jewish boy—sang his way into the 
hearts of millions of Americans. By 1. George 
Washington Carver, who knew not the date 
of his birth nor even his parentage, grew 
from slavery and ignorance to be one of God's 
interpreters of his richest remedies for needy 
and suffering humanity. And because of 
freedom from dependency, millions of 
Americans have grown from obscurity to 
fame and have brought countless blessings 
to prove that America is the land of who- 
soever will because they could say, “I was 
born free.” 

My fellow citizens, we have a community 
of interest, a common responsibility, and a 
common opportunity—not as Republicans or 
Democrats—but as Americans, to preserve 
this great system of free government. By the 
help of God, the boys who survive this great 
war are going to come back to that kind of 
a country. 


Protection Against Lynching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Helen Fuller, entitled “Section 52 is 
News,” appearing in the current issue of 
The New Republic. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION 52 IS NEWS 


It was news, for a moment, when Howard 
Wash, a Negro, was lynched at Laurel, Miss., 
last October. It was news important enough 
for editorial comment in many papers when 
five of the lynchers, plus the deputy sheriff 
who had failed to protect Wash, were in- 
dicted by a Federal grand jury at Jackson, 
Miss., several werks ago. Yet the press had 
only half the story. When to the fact of 
this indictment is added the conviction of a 
deputy sheriff for failure to give police pro- 
tection against mob violence in West Virginia 
a few weeks earlier, and it is seen that the 
story is the calculated result of a historic 
shift in practice by the Department of Jus- 
tice, the news becomes the best and perhaps 
the most important reported on the domestic 
front during the period. 

For years without end liberals, South and 
North, have tried to get a Federal anti- 
lynching law on the statutes. The battalions 


of ignorance have been too strong. But for 
years there have been on the books sections 51 
and 52 of title 18, United States Code. Sec- 
tion 51 makes it a crime to conspire to in- 
jure or oppress any citizen in the exercise of 
federally secured rights. Section 52 makes it 
a crime for anyone who is clothed with State 
or Federal powers intentionally to misuse 
them to deprive any inhabitant of such free- 
doms as that of speech, of the press, or of 
the person. The Bill of Rights and the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments are 
guaranties against oppressive action by State 
or Federal Governments. Sections 51 and 52 
of the code, section 52 in particular, are 
sharp weapons to enforce those guaranties. 
When the Federal antilynching bill was once 
more defeated last year, a group of lawyers in 
the Civil Rights Section of the Department of 
Justice, headed by Victcr Rotnem, took up the 
sharp steel of section 52, blew the dust off it 
and are using it with magnificent results. 

Martin Catlette, a deputy sheriff of Nich- 
olas County, W., Va., was the first to feel the 
blade. Three boys, members of Jehovah's 
Witnesses, had come to Richwood, W. Va., to 
distribute their strange literature. They were 
ordered out of town by members of the Amer- 
ican Legion and the local police force. They 
left, but returned the next day to ask the 
mayor's protection while they handed out 
their pamphlets. They were taken to Sheriff 
Catlette’s office. His contribution to law and 
order was a series of telephone calls to Legion- 
naires, notifying them that he had “the S. O. 
B. s.“ A mob of about 1,500 people gathered. 
Sheriff Catlette, evidently a stickler for the 
proprieties as he chose to intepret them, took 
off his badge and announced: “What is done 
from here on will not be done in the name of 
law.” The boys were forced to swallow 
great doses of castor oil. Then they were 
roped, led through town to the outskirts, and 
warned to get out and stay out. 

But then, under the direction of Raoul 
Berger, one of Victor Rotnem’s men, Sheriff 
Catlette found himself indicted and con- 
victed, by the United States Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, under section 52 of the 
United States Code. Judge Armistead Dobie 
delivered a momentous opinion. Twenty- 
five years ago the courts ruled that it is a de- 
nial of “equal protection” to refuse a Negro 
equal Pullman accommodations on the ground 
that a State law forbids it. Judge Dobie ex- 
tended this principle, with perfect logic, from 
lesser matters to great ones, by ruling that it 
is likewise a denial of “equal protection” to 
refuse State police protection against mob 
violence. 

Then came the Howard Wash case. Wash 
had been convicted by the local courts on 
October 16 of the killing of Clint Wellborn, a 
white man. Wash claimed self-defense. The 
jury refused to deliver the death penalty. 
Wash was temporarily lodged in the Laurel 
jail waiting sentence to life imprisonment. 
Around 6 o'clock, Wash's wife and 3-year-old 
daughter, 1 of 8 children, came to see him. 
The grapevine had been at work, for when 
they left, Wash was heard to say, as he kissed 
them goodbye, “Well, a man can’t live for- 
ever.” At 2 a. m., the mob, which, it is 
charged, was led by Nathaniel Shotts, Allen 
Pryor, Barney Jones, and William Oscar 
Johnson, came looking for him. Luther 
Holder, deputy sheriff and jailer, had the key 
to the “mob-proof” steel front door, and he 
had plenty of time to lock the mob out. But 
instead he gave them the key—and Howard 
Wash. 

Special Assistant Attorney Frank Coleman 
of the Department of Justice took direction 
of the case, in cooperation with the local 
United States Attorney, Toxey Hall. The 
highly respected Jackson attorney William 
H. Watkins presented the evidence to the 
grand jury. It took the Mississippi grand 
jury only 5 hours to indict Sheriff Holder and 
Shotts, Pryor, Jones, and Johnson, under sec- 
tions 51 and 62, for conspiracy to deprive 
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Wash of his constitutional rights. It charged 
further that Holder, under the color of law, 
“did willfully and unlawfully, fail, refuse, and 
decline to protect the said Howard Wash.” 

Note that in opening up this road that may 
lead to protection for Negroes against mob 
violence without a Federal anti-lynching law, 
action under these sections of the United 
States Code has been taken not merely by 
Washington officials, but by southern jurors, 
southern judges, southern attorneys. Here 
is great good news.—Helen Fuller. 


Thomas Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial on Thomas Jefferson appearing in 
the Daily Advance, of Lynchburg, Va., 
and also a paragraph from the column 
of Will P. Kennedy in the Washington 
Star of February 7, 1943. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and excerpt were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Lynchburg (Va.) Daily Advance] 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Thomas Jefferson has been immortalized 
in the hearts of all Virginians, all Americans 
and all the peoples of the world for he is our 
foremost and truest emancipator. The four 
freedoms for which we fight this global war 
were given to the world by Thomas Jefferson 
in the Declaration of Independence and, pos- 
sibly more so than any other man in the 
world, by his administrations as a public ofi- 
cer. Shall we not on the two hundredth 
anniversary of his birth, April 13, give to 
him the homage due his memory? 

In 1932, the two hundredth anniversary 
of Washington’s birth was magnificently 
commemorated. Washington, the Virginian; 
Jefferson, the Virginian, both gifts to the 
Nation and the world, should have the due 
recognition of men whose caliber and char- 
acter have seldom, if ever, been equalled. 

The Thomas Jefferson memorial on the 
Tidal Basin in Washington is a marble monu- 
ment to be dedicated to Jefferson's memory 
on April 13, but the world owes more to Jeffer- 
son than just a stone structure, beautiful 
though it is. Shall we not blazon from the 
housetops the illustrious name of Thomas 
Jefferson? 

Congress at its earliest opportunity should 
appropriate funds so that those committees, 
publicists, and agencies available for such 
purposes may honor Jefferson the man and 
the Jeffersonian principles, and give to his 
memory a full recognition such as few men 
deserve. With it all we should renew Jeffer- 
son’s exemplary life so that all the youths of 
posterity may hope to follow in his footsteps. 
May we not perpetuate his life so that he 
will be the benefactor of mankind for all 
time to come? 

Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence; Jefferson, the founder of the 
University of Virginia; and Jefferson, the au- 
thor of Virginia’s statute for religious free- 
dom—any one of these activities was a gift 
to mankind for which his memory should be 
eternally reverenced. 
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Congress must act quickly on its proposed 
plan to honor the memory of Thomas Jeffer- 
son by making the funds available. 


[From the Washington Star of February 7, 
1943] 
CAPITAL SIDELIGHTS 
(By Will P. Kennedy) 


Versatility—thy name was Jefferson. This 
third President who served for 8 years and 
was mentor to Presidents for 16 years, lived 
within a day's ride of both Madison and 
Monroe, whose studies he had shaped and 
who were to him like younger brothers or 
adopted sons. Varied and diversified inter- 
ests crowded his 17 years of retirement from 
public office. He was surgeon enough to sew 
up a wound, tie an artery, or set the broken 
leg of a slave; enough of a mathematician to 
calculate an eclipse. He invented a letter- 
copying press, a revolving chair, a folding 
chair, a hemp machine, a pedometer to meas- 
ure his walks, a plow that won a gold medal 
at a French exposition, a light two-wheeled 
vehicle for heavy Virginia roads. He knew 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German. He wrote books and compiled his 
own edition of the Bible, leaving out of the 
Scriptures everything except the precepts of 
divine love, mercy, and goodness. He was a 
musician, architect, and landscape gardener. 
In Paris he sprained his wrist so that he could 
not play his beloved violin, but he sang well 
and hummed tunes as he rode horseback. He 
designed his own home and laid out the 
grounds and was architect of the University 
of Virginia, rated today as a most beautiful 
college group. 


Absenteeism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a reprint of 
an editorial from a recent issue of the 
Oregon Journal, under the title “Ab- 
senteeism.” 

There keing no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABSENTEEISM 

We can still be beaten in the present war. 

Not by Germany. 

Not by Japan. 

Not by Italy. 

But by ourselves. 

Right here in the shipyards of Portland 
and Vancouver 7,000 to 20,000 workers a day 
out of a total of 100,000 are off the job. It 
is absenteeism. Some of the reasons are fla- 
grant. Talk about the submarine toll. Ab- 
senteeism here is costing up to one ship of 
every five—not built. 

The absentee evil on the Pacific coast is 
costing ships, airplanes, and war facilities 
essential in winning the war, and doing it as 
ruthlessly as Hitler and Tojo could dictate. 

On the other side of the Nation John L. 
Lewis makes as desperate a bid for disastrous, 
defeating inflation as the Axis could wish 
when he announces—regardiess of the War 
Labor Board's Little Steel formula and con- 
temptuous of the Nation's wage and price 
stabilization program—he will demand a $2- 
a-day wage increase for 450,000 bituminous- 


coal miners. War wages now are dangerously 
up. Is a coal mine Lewis’ country? Does 
he invert the flag in a shaft? Will he force 
a crisis either of runaway inflation and ruin 
or of necessity that the Government take 
over these basic industries? 

Let Lewis—let others who bellow “me first” 
or who smugly, flatly, let others fight the 
war—look at the drastic thing Germany just 
now is doing. This is from John Parris, 
United Press correspondent: 

“German radios broadcast that it would be 
only a few days before one of the most drastic 
decrees in German history would close thou- 
sands of businesses, including one of Berlin's 
largest department stores, in order that their 
workers could be drafted into war industry.” 

For the record, no one has any right, moral 
or patriotic—if there is legal right it isn’t 
right, it is specious—to make self profit out 
of this war. We mean capital, management, 
labor and any others who should be included 
to bring the total to an exact 100 percent 
of American citizens whose survival—yes, we 
mean survival—depends upon putting them- 
selves and everything they have into beating 
off the monsters of the Axis. The alterna- 
tive created by the absenteeists is that they 
will be absent when the survivors are 
counted. 

In the present war we can be beaten by 
ourselves, but what a betrayal of ourselves. 
Let’s conclude with the fiery statement by a 
sailor, survivor of the cruiser Astoria, which 
was sunk in battle near the Solomons. He 
was wounded, mutilated, shocked, invalided 
home to Oregon until he can return to active 
duty: 

“I'd like to drop bombs and shoot sub- 
marine torpedoes at every war worker who 
sneaks off the job and adds defeat to the hell 
in which we fight.” 


Our President—Newsprint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Delaware News entitled “Our 
President—Newsprint.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR PRESIDENT—NEWSPRINT 

In my estimation your President and my 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, is a great 
man, very intelligent, a thinker, very capa- 
ble, and has the interest of the American 
people at heart. 

His position has been a very trying one due 
to critics, bias attacks, and even bias attacks 
against his wife, the First Lady of Our Land. 
It seems remarkable to me that he has been 
able to stand the strain, and more remarkable 
because of war conditions when he must 
make quick decisions, appoint responsible 
men to certain duties, and still must be able 
to feel the pulse of the American people, 
whom he loves most dearly. 

Made mistakes? Why, certainly. What 
man exists on earth who has not made mis- 
takes? We are all human individuals, and 
as yet have no actual knowledge of the splrit- 
ual life after death. 

Our President has more or less stopped 
free speech. Is he wrong in doing so? No. 
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No. We little fellows in various towns and 
even large cities are allowed to talk with 
friends and say: “Roosevelt ought to do this 
and that.” Are we arrested for these sayings? 
Surely not. We are but mere citizens shoot- 
ing off our mouths when we know nothing of 
the situation except in our own little State. 
But, readers, suppose a radical with a brass 
band gathers a thousand people on a street 
corner and talks belittling the American 
Government, its methods, and tells unthink- 
able things that he has heard. Should he be 
locked up immediately and left to exist on 
bread and water for a couple of years? You 
are right! He should! We are American 
people and have been since George Washing- 
ton instilled in us the spirit of fighting for 
our rights and liberties. Think well, oiti- 
zens, and you will surely see why a great 
President did this for the sake of his people. 

Yes, we have many people on the streets, 
who in their opinion, know how the United 
States Government should be run but they 
are generally a retired clerk of a grocery store, 
a whippersnapper selling widows oil stocks 
and worthless holdings instead of good in- 
vestments—War Savings bonds. Yes, we have 
drug-store clerks, barbers, candy shop work- 
ers, and so forth, who can quickly outline, 
according to their opinion, the mistakes of 
General Dougias MacArthur in the Pacific. 
Yes, we have you older men who can navigate 
a small yacht from the Lewes and Rehoboth 
Canal to the fishing point offshore to the old 
Delaware Breakwater. Yes, we have retired 
sailors, commanders, river pilots, and so forth, 
who in their estimation, can tell Admiral 
Nimitz where to place his ships in the South 
Pacific, and finally we have men who believe 
that they could take in 24 hours time the 
position of Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
north Africa. 

We, the little American, all wrought up, 
and facing the supposing hardships can 
imagine all sorts of things. But we have not 
the slightest comprehension of what the true 
facts are. If we had we would think of our 
flippant remarks and hide our face and shed 
tears. 

Yes, cur men in important positions know 
the facts and we don’t. We, the American 
people must think, must sacrifice, and must 
have in our hearts that feeling of confidence 
and trust in our important men of affairs of 
the world today, yesterday, and tomorrow. 

Our President has also another fine qual- 
ity—he has good common sense. With the 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor (and may I 
never print that name in my paper in small 
letters) he was compelled to take quick ac- 
tion, not depending on his personal friends 
for advice. He was astonished and yet, read- 
ers, he responded quickly and efficiently. 
Later men were fired and new men received 
positions. This is still going on and will 
until our President finds qualified men who 
can do a job and do it right. 

Readers, do not fool yourselves and sit back 
in your easy chairs and say, “There is 
no hope for us.” Forget that attitude. 
Straighten up and remember that in the 
White House you have a man fighting for you 
and yours with the feeling in his heart, “Let 
there be peace on earth and good will toward 
men.” 

Our President has sent men to investigate 
whether or not small country newspapers are 
essential and whether or not small presses in 
thousands of printing plants are essential. 

Our President has clamped down on radio 
commentators and has placed a ban of cen- 
sorship on all newspapers. Is he right? Ab- 
solutely right. No aid or comfort should be 
given our enemy. Now has the radio com- 
mentator and the paper which needs news- 
print become disheartened and disorganized 
by this? No. Then why not? The-answer 
is simply, readers, it is absolutely a necessity 
to shorten the war and bring back that 
American boy of yours. 
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Our great President has ordered that news- 
print be reduced 10 percent. Is that right? 
Yes; by all means, if the Government needs 
newsprint, we, the small-town editors, will 
gladly comply and will not be hurt. If the 
President decided that a 50-percent cut is 
nesded in newsprint, would he be justified in 
making that reduction? The answer is “Yes,” 
and 75 percent of the real-blooded editors and 
owners would comply. How could they? The 
answer: A 60-page paper could be easily cut 
to a 30-page newspaper. Our little paper 
could be quickly reduced from an 8-page 
paper to a 4-page sheet. That would be easy. 

But, readers, here is the main point to show 
you—whether or not upon the death of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, will he go down in 

with our other outstanding Presi- 
dents? Will we remember him as a great 
man capable of standing in bronze along with 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Abraham Lincoln, or will he later fail and 
become just an ordinary President No. So- 
and-So on the list? 

The decision is his. He has no one to lean 
against and cannot put his fingers on an- 
other person’s shoulder. He stands today 
firmly on good American soil. If President 
Roosevelt wishes to be great, he should re- 
main on firm soil. But if he wishes to step 
from the good old solid ground and with two 
of his best friends helping him walk around 
Cape Henlopen where gunners and all kind of 
sportsmen used to tread, knowing well that 
there was firm land in the swamps, there was 
also mucky land, like pulp paper ready to go 
through a paper mill, and knowing also that 
there was quicksand. 

Yes; knowing our President is great and 
knowing that the Honorable Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. James M. TuNNELL] had in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Record, page 
A254, the story of the bond drive in Lewes 
and Rehoboth Hundred which in 3 days raised 
for the Treasury $53,700, I feel that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt would do this: He would walk, 
without knowing the condition of the land, 
straightforward as a Christian soldier on the 
firm soll until he came to the swampy marsh. 
He would then hesitate and think. Then, 
showing his greatness, he would stop and say, 
“Boys, this looks like an unsteady foothold; 
hold my arms while I jump over this paper- 
looking pulp, but remember, boys, if I slip 
over my knees, be ready to pull me back to 
good old American soil. I cannot take a 
chance. The American people have placed 
confidence and hope for the future in me.” 

Yes; Mr. Roosevelt first pushed a little toe 
fm that newspaper pulp and cut off 10 per- 
cent of the newsprint. H> later in March, 
with his friends holding on, jumped into the 
marshy land and lo and behold he sank to 
his knees. He then hesitated, talked with, 
not his earthly comrades but to the Heavenly 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ who was 
born of honest but humble parents in a 
stable in the little town of Bethlehem. in 
Jerusalem. He became a great man and 
called for his two friends to help him back 
to firm soil. 

If he had been a headstrong and demand- 
ing President, without any thought of the 
people he loved, such as an ordinary Presi- 
dent, our freedom of the press would have 
been destroyed. A little man would have 
held to his two friends, sunk to his knees and 
then laughed and said: “Boys, I am strong 
in this country so I am going to see what 
the next jump will result in.” Then he would 
have jumped into quicksand and then sunk 
to his knees, to his waist, and then yelled 
to his two friends to throw him a rope or a 
plank. But the two friends would be run- 
ning and he would gradually sink into the 
mire of quicksand, he would appeal to God 
and the Lord Jesus Uhrist but they would 
not be there and as the sand would quickly 
suck him down he would scream and shriek 
N would disappear never to be known 
ag 


The Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, Pres- 
ident of this free-loving and free-abiding 
world, will not let us down. 

I wish to give this illustration and suppose 
thousands of other country newspapers have 
had the same experience as I. My paper, 
The Delaware Coast News, serves both Lewes 
(7 miles from my plant) and Rehoboth Beach 
(where my plant is located). When the war 
started a big construction company came to 
Lewes to build Fort Miles (this is not a mili- 
tary secret as millions of our people, the Ger- 
mans, Italians, and those Japs know it); an 
Air Corps Unit was established in this local- 
ity; two canneries and are also here. 
My plant is the only plant available in this 
section to meet the immediate demands of 
these military and essential firms. On many 
occasions my linotype operator, pressman, 
and I have worked 18 hours a day in order 
to get a job out when it was needed, and my 
wife has gotten in contact with a pressman 
willing to work all night (think of getting 
one of these birds in a day—you would get 
a shock of your life). We have often stopped 
the work we were doing to do these essential 
jobs. My two men have never failed to com- 
plete a Government job on the hour that it 
was needed. 

Mr. President, my little newspaper and my 
four presses are necessary. My pressman is 
68 years of age, and my linotype operator is 
83, is married, and has two children, one 8 
and the other 4 years of age. If either man 
is called into service they cannot be replaced. 
Personally, I enlisted 2 months after the 
first World War was declared and spent a cold 
spring and a severe cold winter in a horse 
stable. They moved the horse in the morn- 
ing, sprayed, put in new-mown hay and said: 
“Roll, there’s your bunk, go to sleep.” Yes, 
for a year after I was honorably discharged I 
could smell horses, 

Yes, Mr. Roosevelt cut 50 percent of my 
paper stock but leave me my two men in 
the plant to continue furnishing these essen- 
tial groups war supplies, Yes, if the need 
is strong for the sake of American lives cut 
my supply 75 percent but do not take my two 
men as they are undoubtedly essential. 

May 1 live to see the day when I can truly 
bow my head in prayer, with my heart filled 
with love and my cup of joy running over 
and know that you have taken your place in 
history with Presidents as great as Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

The above sentiments are my own, written 
freely with a feeling in my heart that 
Peace on Earth Good Will Toward Men will 
eventually come true and that the Heavenly 
Father will again smile and rise from that old 
oaken chair, join his one and only son, Jesus 
Christ, and look down upon Christian men 
and ask at last, his people to read those 10 
short commandments which if you will read 
them over carefully you will find them easy 
to obey and still enjoy the fruits of life. 

Your editor, 
ROLAND B. INGRAM., 


Home Furniskings for War Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a letter from one of the local 
furniture dealers in Oregon relating to 
home furnishings for war workers. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEBRUARY 10, 1943. 
Hon. Rurus C. HOLMAN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I have purposely waited 
until this time to reply to your very kind 
letter of January 8, wherein you request 
the observations and recommendations of 
the businessmen in our field of endeavor. 

Your letter was presented by me while in 
San Francisco last week to a meeting of the 
Western States merchants of home furnish- 
ings with national officers present. They all 
commented how splendid and cooperative 
the Senator from Oregon was and that they 
were going to solicit your support in pre- 
venting Government in business, which, 
under the guise of war emergency has 
stealthily been creeping into all phases of 
business and eliminating private industry. 

For example, it appears that while manu- 
facturers and dealers of home furnishings 
could take care of all necessary furnishings 
for war workers; certain individuals have 
begun their program within the administra- 
tion in the following manner. First, they 
said it was necessary to furnish the dormi- 
tories for single men in shipyards. No ob- 
jections from business. Then they said it 
would be necessary to furnish the apart- 
ments. No unified objection from business. 
Now, they have forced a local furniture fac- 
tory to take orders to make furniture to store 
in big ‘warehouses, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the homes of one-, two-, or three- 
bedroom individual homes. This, then, re- 
moves private business entirely. Yet these 
war workers are making tremendous salaries 
or wages and they have large full-enamel 
refrigerators; beautiful full-enamel electric 
ranges; full-enamel water heaters (electric), 
and heaters furnished to them. Nicer ones 
than you and I possess. Now, they get their 
furnishings. They have utterly no respon- 
sibility of acquiring and furnishing homes, 
They know none of the requisites or values 
attached to acquiring things by paying for 
them. They have lots of money and nothing 
to buy but liquor and cheap amusement in 
most cases and relatively few bonds. Result 
is absenteeism from war work. Their atti- 
tude is to hell with working and getting 
money when there is nothing to buy. A 
man who assumes responsibility of buying 
essentials for the home, the bulwark of any 
nation, becomes a steady working man and a 
better citizen. As you realize, there is a 
large percentage of these war workers who 
have never made such money. They are 
drunk with it. It would be a grand oppor- 
tunity for the Administration to teach these 
people the basic American principles of in- 
dustry, home ownership, and thriftiness, by 
forcing them to do like you and I have done 
all our lives: buy our homes; buy our fur- 
nishings; buy our United States bonds; buy 
our libraries for proper education and en- 
vironment for our children in our homes, 
and so forth, and be responsible individuals; 
but no, they are giving them everything such 
as described above and letting the taxpayer 
pay for all of these luxuries which the Ad- 
ministration is giving to these workers. In 
other words, in a substantial manner, they 
have taken the two shovels away from Work 
Projects Administration workers, which they 
used for leaning purposes, and are now 
perpetuating the loafing system, either with 
malice of forethought or unwittingly. You 
can judge that better than I. 

In short, the home-furnishing people can 
supply all home furnishings for war workers 
if given the opportunity; but not when the 
administration buyers go directly to the 
manufacturer and buy for individual homes 
as they are now doing and as they are doing 
in all fields of endeavor, to the end that they 
eliminate private industry and regiment 
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capital and the so-called democratic system 
into something foreign to the American peo- 
ple. More and more, people are talking 
about dictatorships of foreign countries and 
wondering whether or not we are actually 
fighting for true democracy with the present 
administration in power. No one seems to 
question the war; they all seem to realize 
the need of winning and are pledged to do 
all to win, the same as you and I, but they 
say it is beginning to appear as though bu- 
reaucracy or ism is the ultimate object of 
communism in this country and the end 
of democracy as known by the American 
people. 


Thomas Alva Edison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the ninety-fifth anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Alva Edison. 

Under permission granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I am inserting 
an address I made in this House concern- 
ing him 2 years ago. Everything I said 
at that time, I repeat today: 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to pay my 
humble tribute to the memory of one of 
America’s most illustrious sons. 

Yesterday was the ninety-third anniversary 
of the birth of Thomas Alva Edison, our 
country’s greatest contribution to the world's 
list of scientific men. 

He was the foremost inventive genius of 
the age and one of the leading benefactors 
of mankind. He was the greatest liberator 
the world has ever known. By the force of 
his matchless genius, aided by his tireless 
energy, he struck the shackles of drudgery 
from untold millions of human beings and 
lifted the world into the light of a new civili- 
gation, the like of which humanity had 
scarcely dreamed. 

He stands in history among the leaders of 
the men of genius of all time—Homer, 
Galileo, Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Mozart, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, Columbus, Jefferson, 
Newton, and Marconi. Towering amid that 
great galaxy rises the immortal figure of Edi- 
son, in glorified silhouette against the hori- 
zon of the ages, sending a glow of radiance 
down the centuries to come to stir the hopes 
and fire the imaginations of toilers of the 
future who struggle for the betterment of 
mankind. 

It is unnecessary to attempt to magnify 
his virtues, to minimize his vices, or to clothe 
him with qualities he did not have. All that 
is necessary to commend him to the minds 
and hearts of peoples of all climes is the sim- 
ple story of this earnest, patient man, toiling 
through the silent hours of the night to make 
the world a better place in which to live. 

He was the greatest public servant of his 
day; yet he held no political office, ho founded 
no political party, he advanced no new po- 
litical creeds. Therefore no array of illus~ 
trious speakers volunteer to sing-his praise 
or use his name as a sounding board to fur- 
ther selfish ends. 

He was one of the mightiest conquerors 
this world has ever seen; yet he waged no 
wars of human destruction, he fought no 
bloody battles, he stirred no fires of human 
hate nor pandered to the baser passions of 
the race. But he conquered the elements, as 
it were, and gave to humanity the greatest 
ascendancy over the forces of nature the 


world has ever known. He brought the dawn 
of a new civilization—the electric age. 

He never intentionally hurt a human be- 
ing. Therefore no memorial has been erected 
to him in his country’s capital, no monu- 
ment dedicated to his name, no blazing 
epitaph upon these historic walls proclaim 
his services to the world. 

I sometimes wonder if we really appreciate 
the services of men of genius. They scale the 
heights and blaze the way to those sublime 
achievements that mark the milestones in 
the progress of the race, while men of talent 
dig in, solidify, and hold the gains and enjoy 
the progress that genius makes. 

Have you ever thought what would happen 
if we should lose all that men and women of 
genius have accomplished for the world? 
What this land would be like? It would be 
a different world—cold, pulseless, monoto- 
nous, and silent. Our transportation system 
would come to a standstill, the telephone and 
telegraph wires would become useless ob- 
structions, the lights would go out, the radio 
would be silenced, and all the machinery 
of industry, as well as that of commerce, 
would cease to move. As has been well and 
wisely said, if you take from the world all 
that genius has given, “all the niches would 
be empty, all the walls would become naked, 
meaning and connection would fall from 
words of poetry and fiction, music would go 
back to common air, and all the forms of sub- 
tle and enchanting art would lose proportion, 
to become the unmeaning waste and shat- 
tered spoil of thoughtless chance.” 

It would be useless to attempt to enumer- 
ate all the things that Edison did for man- 
kind. His greatest contribution was the in- 
vention of the electric light—the incandes- 
cent lamp. With that one act he did more 
to change the course of our civilization than 
has any other man who ever “lived in the tide 
of time.” He not only lighted our halls, our 
homes, our streets, and our highways, but he 
gave us the spark that fires the gas that 
makes the motor machine possible. 

He ushered in the electric age, and the mo- 
tor age as well. He made possible the auto- 
mobile, the X-ray, the airplane, the subma- 
rine, the moving picture, and the radio. He 
gave us a new system of overland transporta- 
tion, taught us to navigate the air, and en- 
abled us to roam with safety on the bottom 
of the seas. He eliminated time and space 
and aided us to see through objects that 
were formerly supposed to exclude all light, 

He made possible mass production through 
new industrial machinery, and gave us that 
great multiplicity of electrical appliances 
that add to the comforts and conveniences of 
every home and every business establishment. 
He made necessities luxuries and luxuries 
necessities, and enabled us to electrify the 
farm homes of America and to lift from the 
shoulders of burdened humanity the great 
weight of drudgery under which farm men 
and women have struggled since the begin- 
ning of time. 

He tapped a source of wealth richer than 
the diamond mines of Golconda, more valu- 
able than all the oil fields and all the gold 
and diamond mines of the modern and an- 
cient world—a wealth that is inexhaustible, 
and one that will last as long as rains fall 
and rivers flow to the sea, 

His monument is in every home that turns 
an electric switch; his epitaph is written on 
every heart that beats in gratitude for the 
services he gave. He needs no pompous 
memorial to commemorate his life. He 
needs no monument, save the eternal and 
indestructible substance of his own greatness 
to commend him to the consideration of all 
coming ages. His name will live and his 


fame will reach to the remotest times in 


which civilized man shall dwell upon the 
earth, 

Someone has said that— 

“They are the truly great who, as the 
centuries slowly pass, are found by each 
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a race near to the heart of human 
ove.” 

Centuries may come and go, empires may 
flourish and pass away, republics may rise 
and fall, but the work of Edison will endure. 

When the monuments to lesser men shall 
have perished with the lapse of time, when 
this Republic shall have run its course and 
taken its place among the dead nations of the 
past, when in the distant lapse of ages yet 
to come errant wanderers from different lands 
shall stand before the crumbling columns of 
this Capitol and look down across the ruins 
of the District of Columbia, the name of 
Thomas A. Edison will remain, unscarred by 
the wreck of ages and undimmed by the floods 
of time. [Applause.] 


Food Production and Distribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor» the com- 
ments and suggestions of Robert A. Hud- 
son, president of the Hudson-Duncan 
Co., the largest operator in food supplies 
in the Oregon section of the country, re- 
garding food production and distribu- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is gratifying to know that finally Wash- 
ington is giving food production and distri- 
bution attention. Two points arise: 

First. Do they realize the amount of food 
required and What will be necessary to pro- 
duce same? 

Second. Has the program started too late? 

Experiences of the last World War seem to 
be the partial fundamentals of past perform- 
ance taken into consideration in formulating 
policies for the prosecution of this war. The 
food program does not parallel. 

In a previous article entitled “Food Will 
Win the War” it was pointed out that in the 
last war the entire Mediterranean Sea area 
was in full food production. The East Indies 
and all Asia were in production, the Baltic 
Sea partially, and the North Sea completely, 
as well as all the producing areas we have 
today. Food requirements were not as large 
as today, still food became scarce and prices 
spiraled to levels way above those of today. 
History shows that the closing of the avenues 
to obtain food supplies caused Germany to 
surrender even though she was in a fairly 
good position as far as mechanized equip- 
ment and munitions were concerned.. There- 
fore, “food should win or lose this war 
eventually.” 

It would be ridiculous to intimate that 
mechanized equipment such as planes, guns, 
and ships are not the first necessity, but 
what are they worth without properly trained 
manpower and munitions and what are they 
all worth without sufficient food production? 
All must dovetail on an equally important 
basis. 

Our Government has a perfected plan to 
produce mechanized equipment, and a posi- 
tively perfected plan to secure manpower for 
the Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guards. 
By labeling certain industries, War Essen- 
tial,” they partially take care of that situ- 
ation. What about manpower for food cul- 
tivating, harvesting, and distribution? 
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Our major Allies are producing the bulk of 
the mechanized equipment they require. 
They must have food; therefore, lend-lease 
requirements will be larger than last year. 
Our South American Allies will require a part 
of our production formerly obtained from 
food-producing areas of the Mediterranean 
Sea. As we take over German, Italian, or 
Japanese occupied territories, we must feed 
the civilian population; therefore still more 
food will be required. Right here the old 
problem arises. History shows that unrest 
and revolt on the home front is caused by 
the taking away of food and home supplies 
made necessary by the requirements of the 
armed forces and the conquered territory. 
Victorious armies have often been obliged to 
retreat and give up conquered terrtitory to 
reduce requirements for food and supplies 
in order to pacify the home front and, there- 
fore, have ultimately faced defeat. This all 
seems unnecessary in a country such as ours, 
and the order properly handled is not too 
large. 

If a definite plan is necessary to produce 
mechanized equipment, planes, ships, etc., 
and if a definite and not a voluntary plan 
is necessary to secure manpower for the 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guards, 
why isn’t it necessary to have a positive 
plan to take care of the other important 
partner, manpower for the proper cultivat- 
ing, harvesting, and distribution of food to 
insure sufficient supplies? 


Newspapers carry articles that 1,000,000 


men must be released from the armed forces 
for food production. This seems unneces- 
sary, and anyhow, to comply with regulations 
to release these men, would not make them 
available until harvesting time which would 
be too late. The cultivating of farms and 
orchards must be done now. The voluntary 
system is certainly not satisfactory and not 
dependable. Last season's operations proved 
that this system was responsible for short- 
ening our production in the Northwest at 
least 20 percent, and remember right here 
that at least 60 percent of regular farm labor 
was on the farms last season. The bulk of 
this help will not be there this season. They 
have been either called in the draft or have 
taken over more lucrative positions in de- 
fense work. 

The following plan is suggested to create 
manpower sufficient to take care of all do- 
mestic requirements: 

“In this class place all men rejected for 
any reason for the armed forces, also place 
in this class all men from 39 to 65 and all 
boys of the ages, 16 and 17. Separate from 
these the various farm and orchard operators, 
business executives, superintendents of vari- 
ous kinds, and department managers. These 
men should act as instructors not only for 
the class created, but also to train women for 
men’s positions. Place the operation of this 
class under the control of the United States 
Employment Offices subject to the same draft 
regulations as now are used to secure man- 
power for the Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast 
Guards. In other words, if workers are 
needed for war industries or for producing, 
cultivating, or harvesting crops, or for work 
on dairies, farms, or cattle ranches, the same 
draft regulations used for military purposes 
should prevail. This would mean that each 
community in the United States would fur- 
nish its quota regardless of where the work- 
ers were needed and would eliminate a drain 
on any one locality and assure sufficient 
workers for all requirements. With this 
manpower available to the Committee for 
Food Production under the able leadership of 
Secretary Wickard, food supplies would be 
developed on an equal basis with mechanized 
equipment.” 

This production developed would ease con- 
siderably the necessity of food rationing and 
would take proper care of requirements for 
the armed forces and lend-lease. 


Last season we found that boys from 14 to 
18 were the most reliable workers for harvest- 
ing crops. They might miss some time in 
school. This can be made up and in later 
years they will be proud of the fact that they 
played an important part in winning the war. 

Cultivating and harvesting should be under 
the supervision of the county agents. Our 
agricultural colleges, with a dependable per- 
sonnel familiar with all farm and dairy prob- 
lems in their respective States, should be util- 
ized in aiding cultivation, etc., to assure crops 
of proper quality. 

This plan does not create new agencies, it 
merely utilizes what we now have and is re- 
spectfully submitted on one basis only—that 
is, trying to be helpful. 

P. S.— The manpower situation here is crit- 
ical. Before the war the Portland immediate 
trading: area served approximately 500,000 
people. Our supporting truck farms, retail 
and wholesale stores, restaurants, and amuse- 
ment places were in line with the population. 

The shipyards alone have approximately 
90,000 workers at this time and claim that 
this figure will ultimately reach 120,000. 
This does not mention the requirements of 
the allied war industries, lumber camps, 
workers in the civilian industries, and last 
but not least, the requirements to produce 
our full share of the farm products, remem- 
bering that the Northwest produces prac- 
tically one-third of the food products re- 
quired by the Government for the Pacific 
coast. 

The present load is too heavy; conse- 
quently it is not being taken care of prop- 
erly. If an additional load is placed in this 
area, defense and other workers will not 
stay here long because they will not be able 
to secure sufficient food, amusements, and 
home comforts. 

Draft boards here, to make quotas, are 
taking store managers, wholesale executives, 
and farm operators which is making the sit- 
uation considerably worse. The Oregonian 
this morning carries an article that the 
Kaiser interests are bringing in several 
thousand men from eastern points, also that 
the Agricultural Department is sending in 
some manpower for dairy farms. This shows 
that manpower must be available in other 
parts of the United States. Why not, then, 
to stop this confusion adopt a fixed plan such 
as suggested in the above article. 

ROBERT A. HUDSON, 
President, Hudson-Duncan Co. 


Woman Suffrage Has Made This Nation 
a Better Place To Live In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute to a woman who has made 
this a better Nation and a better world 
to live in, Susan B. Anthony. It was 
her struggle for equal suffrage that en- 
abled other women to finally bring it 
about. The women of America have used 
that right at least as wisely as the men. 
They have used it more discriminatingly 
in favor of a higher standard of public 
morals. 

Susan B. Anthony was a crusader. She 
was ahead of her times. She was criti- 


cized and opposed, but in the end her 
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ideals triumphed. We generally oppose 
that which is new and then later realize 
that we were wrong. It is to be regretted 
that those who bring about great re- 
forms seldom live to see the blossoms of 
their work ripen into fruit, yet, after 
they depart their work lives on. 

No one today would want to deny to 
women the right to vote. Yet it seems 
but like yesterday when during the First 
World War Alice Paul was arrested be- 
cause she insisted upon woman suffrage. 
We were then fighting to make the world 
safe for democracy, and yet I saw women 
being insulted and beaten in front of the 
Executive Mansion by civilian employees 
coming out of the Navy and Treasury 
Departments. Today no one would un- 
derstand or tolerate such a performance. 
We have truly made progress. We know 
that in the future the suffrage of women 
will prohibit any such reenactment or 
such intolerance in the United States of 
America. 

The pioneer women of America are 
just as responsible for the greatness of 
this Nation as are the men. They braved 
the storms and stress of pioneer life. 
They helped to subdue the wilderness 
and build the greatest civilization of all 
times. 

The pioneer women of my State, North 
Dakota, endured the same burdens and 
hardships as the men. They were as 
truly pioneers as were the men. They 
helped to make that State the most pro- 
gressive and liberal State in the Nation. 
We are justly proud of their work. In 
North Dakota, women have equal rights 
with men. 

Yet woman’s work is not finished, and, 
like man’s work, never will be finished. 
In some States women have not yet at- 
tained the full rights of men. 


Small Vegetable Canning Factories 


REMARKS 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in my district there are prob- 
ably more small vegetable canning fac- 
tories than in any other one district in 
the United States. Up to this time the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
Agriculture Department have failed to 
settle the question of maximum and min- 
imum prices, and put out something 
about wage freezing, so that these 
canning industries might contract for 
acreage to produce peas, tomatoes, and 
other vegetables. Unless something is 
done by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the Agriculture Department be- 
fore March 1, many of these small 
canning factories will shut down and 
there will be a tremendous shortage of 
foodstuffs in the coming year. 

MEETING OF INDIANA VEGETABLE CANNERS 

On February 3, 1943, the vegetable can- 
ners of Indiana were assembled in In- 
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dianapolis at the request of the Federal 
Government for the announced purpose 
of being advised by Government repre- 
sentatives as to the raw products prices, 
support prices, ceiling prices, and other 
governmental regulations which were to 
be imposed upon them in this coming 
canning year. The result of the meeting 
was that the canners were given no in- 
formation except that which they had 
previously read in the daily papers, and 
they expressed their reaction to this fact 
and to other governmental actions in 
the following resolutions: 


Whereas the food processors of the entire 
country were invited to come to Chicago in 
December to be advised of the requirements 
which the Federal Government would impose 
upon them in 1943; and 

Whereas, those who attended said confer- 
ence were told nothing except that the Office 
of Price Administration was intending to fix 
and announce ceilings on canned foods as 
soon as the Department of Agriculture fixed 
raw product costs, and that the system of 
grade labeling which Congress had repeatedly 
refused to require by statute was to be im- 
posed by administrative edict; and 

Whereas, the food canners of Indiana were 
then asked by the Federal Government to 
assemble in Indianapolis in January, to be 
told those things which they had expected to 
learn at Chicago; and 

Whereas, the Government later asked that 
this meeting be postponed until today so that 
the Government would be ready to perform 
its function; and 

Whereas, this meeting resulted and was at- 
tended by nearly all of the food canners of 
Indiana and by many from other States; and 

Whereas the Government sent to said 
meeting only persons with no knowledge of 
either the promised information or of the 
problems of the industry, and who did noth- 
ing but read to the assembled citizens ex- 
cerpts from press releases which had been 
published several days before. 

Now, therefore, the food canners here as- 
sembled hereby express to those responsible, 
and to the public, their sense of complete 
_ disgust with the manner in which they have 
been treated by the representatives of the 
Government which they pay taxes to main- 
tain and furnish sons to protect; and fur- 
ther wish it to be known that they have 
wasted all of the time, money, gasoline, and 
rubber which they can afford to devote to 
such useless activities; and want the public 
to realize thet the inevitable diminution 
in the production of processed foods which 
will result is in no degree the fault of either 
the growers, the processors, or the distribu- 
tors, but solely of those purporting to act in 
the name and authority of the administra- 
tive branch of the Federal Government. 

That if the canning industry is to meet 
the 1943 production goals established for it, 
the industry must have, in advance of plant- 
ing season, a greater assurance than has thus 
far been given that it will have at least some 
chance of retaining and hiring the labor 
necessary to harvest and process its 1943 can- 
ning crops; that such assurance must include 
(1) opportunity to increase wage rates to 
levels comparable to those being offered can- 
nery workers by Other industries, and (2) 
opportunity to obtain indefinite deferment 
of military service for the most essential su- 
pervisory employees in canneries; and that 
such assurance should properly be given by 
extending to cannery workers the same treat- 
ment as that afforded agricultural workers 
inasmuch as the canning industry is so close- 
ly allied to agriculture and canning plants 
are generally located in rural or small urban 
communities, such treatment consisting of 
exemption from the wage-stubilization order 
on wages and salaries up to $200 per month 
and indefinite deferment of the most essen- 


tial employees in class II-C or class HI-C 
under the Selective Service Act as amended, 

That the imposition of compulsory grade 
labeling of canned foods, as provided for in 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 306, is a defi- 
nite deterrent to 1943 production of canned 
foods in that it is definitely unsound and 
unworkable as has been heretofore repeatedly 
shown to the Office of Price Administration; 
it will submit the industry to criminal pro- 
ceedings, because of difference in grading by 
representatives of different governmental 
agencies; it will operate as a slowdown of 


production; it will require additional labor 


and inspection in the face of a manpower 
shortage; and it will increase costs at a time 
when all effort should be devoted to mini- 
mizing costs. 

That the canned food subsidy program 
announced by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
his press release dated January 28, 1943, is 
unsound, unnecessary; and will definitely 
operate to reduce the production of canned 
food in the coming year for the following 
reasons: 

1. The canner is being put in the position of 
taking a subsidy out of the public funds when 
the subsidy in reality is wholly for the benefit 
of other groups. 

2. It is dishonest to conceal from taxpayer 
consumers by such a subterfuge the real cost 
of the food they consume. 

3. The canner must commit himself to his 
operation long before he can have any assur- 
ance that Congress will authorize the pay- 
ment and make available the funds. 

4, No canner should obligate himself to pay 
any grower a firm price for raw products 
higher than he paid in 1942, plus such sub- 
sidy as he may receive, as and when received, 
unless Congress has previously provided for 
such subsidy. 

The Indiana vegetable canners assembled 
in meeting at Indianapolis, Ind., on the 3rd 
day of February 1943, at the request of the 
Federal Government, hereby express their 
belief that no price ceiling or Government 
fixed price on any canned food is just or fair 
which denies to the canner thereof the oppor- 
tunity to recover his fair costs and a reason- 
able profit as provided by the Constitution; 
and they insist that they are entitled to know 
just what such ceilings are to be before they 
decide upon their plans of operation for 1943. 

That the first of March is the latest date 
to which the contracting for raw material 
can be delayed without serious danger to 
maximum production; and that, maximum 
production cannot be expected unless by that 
time the appropriate agencies of the Federal 
Government have: 

1. Determined and announced the mini- 
mum price for each kind, variety, and grade 
of raw product and all applicable limitations 
on prices of seed, plants, supplies, and serv- 
ices furnished to growers. 

2. Determined and announced fair maxi- 
mum prices at which the canners are to be 
permitted to sell each kind, type, grade, and 
size of each product or have announced a 
formula by which the same can be definitely 
computed. 

3. Modified the present wage-freezing order 
so as to give canners the same liberty to make 
unrestricted wage variations as is given to the 
growers of his raw products. 

4. Ended the activities of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration in seizing and de- 
stroying tomato products containing high 
nutritive value and in no sense injurious to 
the consumer. 

5. Definitely abandoned the intent to im- 
pose any mandatory system of grade labeling 
on food packed in 1943. 

6. Definitely abandoned any plan to di- 
rectly or indirectly pay a subsidy to canners. 

It is further resolved that it is the opinion 
of the vegetable canners here assembled that 
the longer the governmental agencies delay 
in taking each of the steps above indicated 
the more serious the results will be. 
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Why Another Committee? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1942 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
request granted by the House, I submit 
a brief editorial from the Washington 
News in the issue of February 13. The 
editorial is as follows: 


WHY ANOTHER COMMITTEE? 


Where is all the steam coming from in the 
big drive to create a new committee on 
aviation in Congress? 

One of the great weaknesses of Congress, 
one of the things that makes its operations 
so cumbersome, is that it has too many 
committees. 

There is no more reason for a committee 
on aviation than there is for a committee 
on radio, or a committee on motor busses, or 
a committee on motortrucks, or a commit- 
tee on railroads. Aviation is just one means 
of transportation. All transportation prob- 
lems can be better handled through one com- 
mittee, and such a committee now already 
exists—the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


Crop and Feed Loans 
REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, much talk 
and considerable discussion is going on 
in this Nation of ours today as to 
whether we have a Republic with its 
three departments of government—legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive—function- 
ing properly, the constitutional way, or 
whether the legislative department has 
been completely bypassed and we are 
now under a government directed by 
edicts or executive regulations. It is only 
one step from bypassing the legislative 
functions of the Congress to the by- 
passing of all our usual business activities 
by the Federal Government. I received 
the following circular letter sent out to 
the farmers in my district, soliciting 
loans for the production of farm crops, 
bypassing the local banking institutions. 
Under unanimous consent, I include this 
circular and two letters from bankers 
protesting the solicitation of loans from 
our farmers by representatives of the 
Production Credit Association: 

CROP AND FEED LOANS 

Loans are now available to farmers for the 
purchase of machinery repairs, feed for live- 
stock, the production of feed for livestock, 
seed, fuel and oil, fertilizer, irrigation water, 
and other expenses incidental to the produc- 
tion of crops. 

All loans mature in the fall of 1943 and 
draw interest at the rate of 4 percent, 
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All farmers who are in need of funds to 
enable them to increase their production in 
the food for freedom program or because 
of hail or any other reason should contact 
the county agent’s office, field supervisor, 
emergency crip and feed loan office, and they 
will be glad to discuss these types of loans 
with farmers or anyone else interested in 
agricultural credit. 

First NATIONAL BANK, 
Julesburg, Colo., January 20, 1943. 
Mr. E. H. GOUGH, 
Deputy Comptroller, Office of Comp- 
troller of the Currency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GoucH: In our locality we are 
experiencing considerable competition from 
the Production Credit Associations. They 
are offering money to our farmers and feeders 
at rates of interest much lower than we can 
accept, and still maintain this bank. 

Last year on $50,000 capital, our total tax 
bill was some $9,000. The Production Credit 
Associations pay no income taxes and they 
pay no general tax. They do not contribute 
to the schools, churches, lodges, and other 
essential organizations for our mode of 
living. 

We understood when the law was enacted 
for Production Credit Associations that they 
were to take over whenever private funds 
were not available. In this district there 
are ample funds for all responsible borrowers 
in our banks and we think that a curb must 
be set upon these Production Credit Associa- 
tions or our banking system insofar as a 
country national bank is concerned, is likely 
to fail. 

At the present time we have one-fifth of 
our deposits invested in Government bonds 
drawing 2 percent or less and we have one- 
fifth of our deposits invested in Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans drawing 1½ per- 
cent and we have about one-fifth of our de- 
posits in farmer and businessmen loans. 
To lose the farmer loans would remove our 
profit entirely from the bank. 

We have been serving on Selective Serv- 
ice boards, victory fund committees, and 
various other Government organizations and 
we feel that we are entitled to our Govern- 
ment's protection in our business. 

Can you assist us any in our section in 
curbing the active solicitation by Production 
Credit Associations among our farmer cus- 
tomers? 

Yours very truly, 
W. R. McKinstry, President. 


THE CoLorabo Savincs & Trust Co., 
La Junta, Colo., February 10, 1943. 
Representative WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: I am advised that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has requested the Gov- 
ernment to again reinstate the Regional Ag- 
ricultural Credit Corporation (the R. A. C. C.) 
for the purpose of advancing funds to farm- 
ers and ranchmen, under the guise of in- 
creasing production in the food for freedom 


program. 

As a banker, I think this is entirely un- 
necessary, as the bankers themselves are am- 
ply able and willing to take care of worthy 
borrowers and, in addition, the Government 
has in operation the entire resources of the 
Production Credit Association and the Farm 
Security Administration. The banks are 
heavy taxpayers and contributors to all Gov- 
ernment programs and it is decidedly unfair 
to inject tax-free competition into the pic- 
ture when the banks themselves are already 
doing such a good job. 

I know that you are interested in this mat- 
ter and for that reason I am giving you this 
information, 

Very truly yours, 
E. G. Woopsrince, Vice President. 


Civil Aviation and the Post-War World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, increasing 
public interest in the place of civil avi- 
ation under the American flag in the 
post-war world is an omen of good for 
America’s future. 

Congress and the country may well give 
constructive attention to our civil avia- 
tion resources—a national asset which, 
properly fostered and developed, has al- 
ready proved its value, and which, in 
days to come, should be increased many- 
fold. 

Since 1938 the civil aviation of this 
country has been, and is today, the best 
in the world. Whatever standard of 
measurement may be used, America’s 
civil aviation is the strongest, most ex- 
tensive, safest, and most developed that 
the world knows. It should be our firm 
policy to make sure we will always keep 
the outstanding position we have today. 

INTERNATIONAL AVIATION 


Recently public interest has been 
focused on the policies which should be 
pursued for America’s civil aviation in 
its international aspects after the pres- 
ent war is over. It is hoped this dis- 
cussion may continue on more construc- 
tive lines. In considering our interna- 
tional aviation problems let us not for- 
get that we live in a very practical world 
with very practical neighbors. 

One basic fact to be recognized is that 
the right of air navigation over the ter- 
ritory of other nations, like that of navi- 
gation over our own country is depend- 
ent upon the consent of the government 
of the country affected. Thisis our rule; 
it is the rule of our world neighbors. 
There is no practical prospect of its 
change. 

Such rights of air navigation in other 
countries must be acquired by negotia- 
tion of the carriers or by international 
agreements between the nations affected. 

National negotiations for the acquisi- 
tion of such rights must be secured 
through negotiations by the executive 
department. That is an executive and 
not a legislative function. The attempt 
of legislative groups to perform that 
function would only lead to confusion 
and disappointment. 

Our expansion of aviation for war pur- 
poses has necessarily been much in dis- 
regard of costs. 

The extension of international avia- 
tion by other countries prior to the war 
were accomplished with the aid of gov- 
ernmental ownership or subsidization. 

The practical fact is that the advance- 
ment of American-flag aviation to 
friendly nations of the world was ac- 
complished by the fact that the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 provided a rule 
of compensation by our Government to 
our air carriers in an amount which, 
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with other revenues, was sufficient to 
maintain the service. That simple rule 
of compensation made possible the great 
expansion of the international civil avi- 
ation by our craft within the last 5 years. 

What I have said does not ignore the 
fact that legislation alone cannot accom- 
plish the advancement that is required. 
Better designs, better construction, re- 
duction of manufacturing and operating 
costs, and the reduction of fuel cost by 
transmitting to the motor a higher per- 
centage of fuel power than now obtain- 
able. 

The finest hope for international avia- 
tion will be when we restore to civiliza- 
tion the right to live and let live. A just 
place for American aviation, a place in 
air transportation relative to America’s 
importance in the word, is what we 
should claim for the future of aviation. 

The post-war conditions will have 
many problems of readjustment of which 
aviation is one. 

We should not be confused as to the 
problems of aviation. The problems of 
design and construction are those of the 
mechanic and the manufacturer. The 
problems of operation and navigation are 
those of the operator and technicians. 
The problems of management are those 
of the businessman. The establishment 
of legislative policies is the problem of 
Congress. The execution of those poli- 
cies are the problems of the administra- 
tive and executive departments of the 
Government. Problems of promotion, of 
research, of experiment, control of air- 
ports and navigation facilities, and like 
matters, are, too, problems within gov- 
ernmental policies. It is for Congress to 
define these policies of air navigation and 
operation and safety, and it is for the 
experts, mechanics, and technicians un- 
der the administrative heads of the Gov- 
ernment to carry them into execution. 

The direction of our future interna- 
tional course in civil aviation depends 
almost entirely upon international trea- 
ties and agreements which are yet to be 
negotiated. Those negotiations must be 
conducted with a cold appreciation of 
the fact that ever since 1919 every na- 
tion has asserted and maintained exclu- 
Sive sovereignty in its own air space. 
Our own Nation has done so; England, 
Russia, and all the others have done so, 
uniformly. 

This fact is of tremendous importance. 
However glibly we may talk of the Arc- 
tic regions as being the center of a great 
international air traffic in the future, we 
cannot ignore Russia’s ownership of 
nearly half of those regions and Russia’s 
sovereignty in the air space. Russia’s 
concern to protect that sovereignty is 
demonstrated by the fact that even to- 
day, with her great need for supplies 
from other countries, she insists upon 
picking up such supplies in her own air- 
planes beyond her borders. England, 
too, owns areas throughout the world 
which give her a strategic position in the 
air lanes. We would be foolish to forget 
the fact that the relationship between 
England’s international commerce and 
her domestic commerce is almost the re- 
verse of our own. Our international 
trade is but a relatively small fraction 
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of our total trade; in the case of England 
the relationship is almost exactly re- 
versed. We can readily expect England 
will seek to restore the trade on which 
her future is so dependent. We likewise 
must seek the welfare of the Nation. 

Therefore, let us not delude ourselves 
with general formulas or catch-words 
or fictitious issues; and let us not fall 
victims to the assumption that we have 
but to pass a law, express our own will, 
and thereby accomplish our aims. By 
all means let us not hamper our inter- 
national negotiators by boastful declara- 
tions which create resentment and dis- 
trust and build up against us handi- 
caps to our advancement into the future. 

On January 11 of this year, H. R. 
1012 was introduced in the House to 
carry forward the national policy re- 
specting civil aviation which was estab- 
lished in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, and to add further important pro- 
visions to that act looking to the sound 
growth and development of civil aero- 
nautics. On February 13 the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce tavorably reported this bill. 

This bill proposes certain common- 
sense, practical steps to further advance 
and continue the tremendous develop- 
ments in civil aviation which have oc- 
curred by virtue of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. 

H. R. 1012 

With appreciation of the common 
sense of the situation, the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has reported this bill which has 
two main purposes. In the first place, 
it provides certain tools to be used, if 
need be, in effectuating our international 
policies; in the second place, it adds cer- 
tain provisions to existing law which will 
further strengthen our domestic civil 
aviation. 

The bill proposes that we reaffirm and 
make even more explicit the national 
policy adopted in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 to the effect that we should 
continue to build up our air transport 
system as our merchant marine of the 
air. It provides further for appropria- 
tions to be administered directly by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, where neces- 
sary to accomplish that policy, without 
relying wholly upon compensation for 
carrying the mail. It strengthens our 
existing laws to assure that our own car- 
rier system will at all times be owned and 
controlled by loyal American citizens. It 
makes no modification in our power to 
determine what air transportation will 
be conducted to or for this country by 
aircraft of other nations. Thus fortified 
and fortified further by the existing pro- 
visions of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, those who will represent America 
at the international council tables should 
be able to represent her well. 

Moreover, the bill makes special provi- 
sion for an extensive study of post-war 
civil aviation problems by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in order that all data on 
this subject may be gathered by an ex- 
pert agency and reported to the Congress 
with plans for the sound and swift de- 
velopment of our air commerce. This 
important provision of the bill contem- 
plates that Congress will be given a full 


statement of the facts as early as possible ; 


in order that it may have the best possi- 
ble information upon which to act when 
the time comes. The bill also provides 
for extending the regulatory and devel- 
opmental provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act so that all our air commerce 
within this Nation may be fostered upon 
a sound basis, on fair terms, and without 
destructive interstate barriers. 

The bill provides further for regulation 
of contract carriers by air, which are not 
today subject to economic regulation, thus 
rounding out the statutory powers for 
dealing with economic problems of com- 
mercial aviation. Moreover, the bill con- 
tains a very important provision for a 
Nation-wide program looking to the regu- 
lation and removal of hazards to air navi- 
gation on and in the vicinity of airports, 
thus assuring for both military and civil 
.eronautics a necessary protection against 
unreasonable obstructions. 

In addition, and of importance both 
to our domestic and to our international 
aviation in the future, the bill grants 
important powers to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board locking to continued interest by 
that Board in the subject of aviation in- 
surance and reinsurance, and calling for 
a special report on the subject of reinsur- 
ance, which is a matter that may vitally 
affect our national interest in the future. 

These and other provisions in the bill 
are practical steps which have been dis- 
cussed and carefully considered for years, 
both by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, other agencies of the 
Government, and the aviation industry. 
Without being visionary and impractical, 
but with hard-headed appreciation of 
realities, the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is proposing 
in this bill definite steps toward further 
strengthening and developing our civil 
aviation, 

Measured by ability, breadth of vision, 
practical and long experience in military 
and civil aviation and business manage- 
ment of air navigation, no man in Amer- 
ica is better qualified to speak on aviation 
problems than Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, 
president of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America. Colonel Gorrell ap- 
peared before the committee and dis- 
cussed these problems at length. In re- 
ferring to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 drafted by this committee, he said 
that act had “stood the test of experience 
and has proved its suitability under cir- 
cumstances which never could have been 
anticipated when it was drafted.” He 
described the bill now pending before the 
House by saying “that it is a fit running 
crete to your Civil Aeronautics Act of 
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Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the discussion of the Celler-Wolcott 
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amendment to the Treasury-Postoffice 
appropriation bill on February 5, consid- 
erable was said in criticism of the Silver 
Purchase Acts of June 19, 1934, and July 
6, 1939. These acts provide for the pur- 
chase of silver, both domestic and for- 
eign, until the ratio of silver to gold shall 
reach 1 to 3 or until the price reaches 
$1.29 per ounce, and in the later act for 
the minting of silver dollars from domes- 
tic silver to the extent of 55 percent of 
the silver received and the retention 
of 45 percent as for a seigniorage charge, 
thus fixing the price of domestic silver 
at 71.11 cents per ounce. While it is 
true that the Treasury has accumulated 
about 100,000 tons of silver by the opera- 
tion of these acts of which 55 percent or 
55,000 tons are either in the form of 
minted dollars or are held as security 
for a like amount in silver certificates, 
and 45 percent or 45,000 tons are “free 
silver,” so-called, and await the day when 
the parity spoken of is attained, I do not 
concede that either the demands of war 
industry or nonwar industry or any claim 
of subsidy to the silver industry war- 
rants the abandonment of this legisla- 
tion. 

My purpose in these remarks is to 
analyze the functions and the proper 
utilization of the great store of silver 
bullion accumulated and held and to be 
increased and held, under existing law, 
which it is now proposed to release and 
dissipate into the channels of trade. I 
will not speak of the twenty-two and a 
half billions of gold bullion now under- 
ground at Fort Knox, Ky., because, thus 
far at least, no one has proposed to ex- 
hume it and expose it to the processes of 
undignified decay. 

It may be said that the discussion in 
this House is premature. The amend- 
ments referred to do not pretend to re- 
peal the acts of 1934 and 1939. They 
seem designed merely to place this body 
in the position of giving a foretaste of a 
feeling, which is assumed to exist, inimi- 
cal to those acts. They seem to be merely 
“gestures,” exhibiting, as it were, the 
whip for the intimidation of those who 
represent not alone the great industry 
that takes natural wealth from the earth 
in the form of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zine, without robbing any man, but 
who represent that larger body of citi- 
zenry that puts its trust not alone in God 
but in the constantly precious money 
metals with which that same God has 
blessed mankind. Nevertheless, whether 
gesture or no, there is a challenge in 
these proceedings, recognized and well 
repelled by the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. WRITE] in 
the debate of February 5, 1943. 

The motto of the State of Nevada is 
“All for Our Country” and from the day 
it was adopted to the present day, it 
has been no idle sentiment. When 
Nevada was admitted as the thirty- sixth 
State in the Union, there were but two 
other States, California and Oregon, in 
all the great expanse from Kansas to 
the Pacific. Nevada sent 1,200 soldiers 
to the Civil War out of 15,000 voters. She 
sent 6,322 out of a population of 84,000 
to World War No. 1 and she is keeping up 
the good record in the present war, be- 
ing credited at or near the top in Navy 
enlistments. In the period 1861-65 
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Nevada poured more than $100,000,000 
in silver into the general wealth of the 
North to preserve the credit of he Nation 
and her continued production served 
largely to hasten the day a decade later 
for the resumption of specie payments 
and the reestablishment in the courts of 
United States currency as legal tender. 
A few years ago when copper was bring- 
ing in the neighborhood of 12 cents a 
pound, the byproduct silver in that cop- 
per was “velvet” to the extent of 1 cent 
per pound and silver then ranged in the 
open market between 36 and 42 cents 
per ounce. At the present time, it is 
safe to say that were it not for this by- 
product silver, found so frequently with 
the baser metals, as contrasted with its 
pure form, the production of the com- 
mercial, strategic war metals would lag 
so noticeably as to present a serious im- 
pediment to the war effort. 

I may say that as between the fullest 
prosecution of the war and what inci- 
dental advantage of a pecuniary sort 
that might accrue from the hoarding of 
Silver unused in the Treasury, the peo- 
ple of Nevada and of all the silver-pro- 
ducing States of the West would not 
hesitate one instant. Presented with 
the proper occasion, they would gladly 
approve the taking over by the Govern- 
ment for war purposes of the entire 
stock of silver now at hand or to be 
produced for redemption or other pur- 
pose at any price determined by the 
Government to be fair and within its 
ability to afford. And this goes not 
alone for the so-called free silver but 
even for the redemption silver that now 
gives a silver plating to the silver cer- 
tificates and other currency, taking them 
out of the category of “fiat money.” I 
say this despite the prospect involved of 
adding to the stock of currency based 
on governmental credit alone or backed 
only by securities of business—commer- 
cial paper and the like, coupled or un- 
coupled with the credit of the Nation. 
If it is absolutely essential that we have 
nothing but paper money or rag money 
in line with most of the rest of the 
world—depending for our primacy in 
the markets of the world on a favorable 
balance of trade, and at the same time 
incur the horrors of printing-press in- 
fiation at home—well, the people of Ne- 
vada can stand that too, if it be the well- 
considered and conscious will of the 
people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have yet to find 
that the emergency I have referred to 
now exists. All the demands of the war 
industry can be met from the stock of 
“free” silver now accumulated in the 
Treasury. Ever since last May there has 
been a stock of approximately 45,000 tons 
of “free” silver available and made avail- 
able for the uses of the war industry 
conditioned on a post-war return of a 
like quantity, and yet, according to the 
latest reports available, there still re- 
main 23,000 tons unused and uncalled 
for. Silver has been coming into this 
country at the rate of 108,000,000 ounces 
annually. The domestic production is 
about 60,000,000 ounces annually and it 
is not rising. There is a law requiring 
the Treasury to purchase domestically 
produced silver and pay for it at the rate 


of 71.11 cents per ounce when and as 
offered, but there is no law preventing 
any person or other agency of the Gov- 
ernment from buying it, nor is there any 
law to prevent such persons or agencies 
from buying imported silver in the open 
market for outright and absolute owner- 
ship and consumption. 

But it is claimed that the purchase by 
the Government of domestic silver con- 
Stitutes an outrageous expense on the 
Government and an outrageous subsidy 
to the silver producers. Every time the 
Government buys such silver it pays the 
producer $71.11 per 100 ounces in silver 
certificates, practically at the cost of 
running the printing presses, and mint- 
ing the bullion, if and when called on to 
redeem the paper. In other words, 55 
ounces out of each 100 ounces are coined 
into silver dollars and the remainder or 
45 ounces are held by the Government 
as a free gift from the miner. 

I do not think anyone who will read 
section 4 of the Domestic Silver Pur- 
chase Act will contend that the Govern- 
ment is out 1 penny in buying domestic 
silver at 71.11 cents per ounce, or will 
deny that the Government profits by 
the transaction to the extent of 45 per- 
cent of the silver purchased. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is a matter of 
general knowledge that there are pend- 
ing several bills on the subject now under 
discussion, and-that the offer has been 
made that ordinarily would have taken 
care of those jewelers, silversmiths, etc., 
engaged in the consumptive use of silver 
by assuring to them the opportunity of 
purchasing any silver offered for sale not 
exceeding 30,000,000 ounces per annum. 
This would, to be sure, involve a market 
price of 71.11 cents per ounce but there 
is no reason to suppose that any private 
individual engaged in accustomed peace- 
time pursuits would expect, or be entitled 
to expect, to obtain directly or indirectly 
from the Government any commodity for 
less than the Government paid for it. 
This is all the more true in view of the 
fact that silver, like gold, possesses many 
of the attributes of immortality. To be 
sure it “tarnishes”; but a little elbow 
grease is good for that. But I conceive 
that the silversmiths—who are often 
found to be disguised money-changers in 
the temple—do protest too much. They 
remind me of the silversmiths of St. 
Paul’s day who, when they feared that 
Paul’s missionary efforts on behalf of 
Christianity might interfere with their 
monopoly as purveyors of silver statues 
of the goddess Diana, hooted down Paul 
on the rostrum, crying “Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.” 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, the people of 
my State and of the mining industry 
generally are willing to surrender every 
advantage they may have for the defense 
of our common country. Millions for 
defense; not one cent for tribute.” They 
are willing to be shown the light if there 
is light, but if there are money changers 
in the temple, if there are manipulators 
of the current coin and currency of the 
land—not to speak of international ex- 
change—then it is high time that the 
country should know it. For practically 
all the history of our Government there 
have been by law 371% grains of pure 
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silver in a silver dollar. Nominally, and 
at least so far as the coinage laws could 
govern, silver has been worth over that 
period $1.29 per ounce. The alloy ina 
silver dollar has been slightly changed at 
various times, but I am stating history. 
A half century ago John P. Jones, a Sen- 
ator from Nevada, stood in the Senate 
for 4 days without substantial interrup- 
tion and for a week in all, to discuss the 
remonetization of silver—opposing the 
repeal of the purchase clause that was in 
the act of 1890. At that time it was 
stated by Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, 
that Senator John Sherman, of Ohio, 
was practically the only Member of the 
Senate who understood the full signifi- 
cance of the pending bill—H. R. 1, Fifty- 
third Congress, first session: See Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 25, part 3, 
Appendix, page 236; also 606 et seq. 

Silver is a money metal, not a mere 
commodity. She is a full sister, not a 
stepsister of gold. At a time when we in 
the United States, in common with all 
the peoples of the world, were looking 
about for some refuge from inflation, for 
some money that is hard and incor- 
ruptible, having at least some intrinsic 
and traditional worth, and having had 
through the ages the confidence of 
learned and unlearned alike so that it is 
accepted as value by weight with or 
without the stamp, we should view with 
suspicion any step that may lead to the 
further chaos of currencies—the further 
degradation of what we know as the royal 
metals. 

It may be that my conservatism is ill- 
advised. It may be that my doubts and 
apprehensions are unwarranted and ex- 
aggerated, but let us at least approach 
this problem directly and not in a col- 
lateral way through the embarrassment 
of an executive agency and arm of gov- 
ernment in the administration and en- 
forcement of two well-considered acts of 
the Congress standing on the books of 
the written law. If we are to repeal these 
acts, let us set out to do so rather than 
beset a rider who is having all he can do 
to run down the blind horse of war now 
trampling alike on the graves of the dead 
and the hearts of the living. 


Bureau of Customs’ Excellent Contribution 
in War Activities 
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O 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following release from the Treasury De- 
partment: 


Treasury officers entrusted with keeping 
out of Axis hands strategic materials, infor- 
mation, and financial and property assets, 
demonstrated effectiveness of wartime con- 
trols with hundreds of investigations, prose- 
cutions, seizures, and arrests during Amer- 
ica’s first year at war, 
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Elmer L. Irey, Chief Coordinator of En- 
forcement, reported to Secretary Morgenthau 
the conviction of a Japanese national in a 
$500,000 concealment of assets case, success- 
ful prosecution of two Japanese for a plot 
to deliver huge steel oil-storage tanks to the 
Nipponese army, and the sentencing of a 
naturalized American of German origin in a 
Reich-inspired plot to cash in this country 
gems looted from the occupied Lowlands. 

These were but three of the more impor- 
tant cases investigated during the 1942 
calendar year. The Bureau of Customs, car- 
rying out the directives of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare conducted the major part of 
investigative work at ports and borders. The 
Foreign Funds Control, newest of the Treas- 
ury agencies, was concerned primarily with 
supervision of funds and other assets of Axis 
nationals and nationals of occupied or con- 
trolled countries that have been frozen by 
Executive order. 

However, under the Treasury’s policy of 
unified direction of its enforcement work, 
agents of the Secret Service, Intelligence 
Unit, Bureau of Narcotics, and Alcohol Tax 
Unit frequently participated in these in- 
quiries. 

The funds concealment case brought a 9- 
year penitentiary sentence to Kenji Iki, a 
Japanese national, in Federal court at 
Seattle. 

Iki pleaded guilty to an indictment charg- 
ing him with failure to report to United 
States Treasury officials $515,000 of Imperial 
Japanese Government and Japanese utility 
bonds, and $15,000 in United States currency 
in his ion. He drew a $5,000 fine in 
addition to the prison term, and concurrent 
5-year and 2-year sentences on related 
counts. 

Customs and foreign-funds control agents 
developed the case and proved to the satis- 
faction of the court that Iki’s violation was 
deliberate. - 

Another investigation of Japanese intrigu! 
by Treasury agencies in cooperation with the 
Board of Economic Warfare brought convic- 

tion of Charles T. Takahaski and Edward Y. 
Ozuma for a conspiracy to ship the Japanese 
Army 3 new 80,000-barrel oil storage tanks. 
They attempted to obtain export licenses 
by the ruse of setting up a dummy corpora- 
tion in China, which ostensibly was to re- 
ceive the tanks. This conspiracy originated 
before Pearl Harbor, but the investigation, 
continued into 1942, culminated in convic- 
tions in Federal courts at Seattle. 

The evidence produced by customs and 
foreign funds officers pointed to possible 
income-tax evasion, and the Intelligence 
Unit was called into the case. 

Conviction of Werner von Clemm, natu- 
ralized citizen of German origin, a cousin of 
the wife of Joachim von Ribbentrop, German 
Foreign Minister, was one of the most sensa- 
tional cases of the year. The New York gem 
dealer was sentenced to 2 years in prison and 
fined $10,000 on charges that he conspired 
with the German military command to help 
dispose of gems seized in the invasion of the 
Low Countries through sale in the New York 
market. 

The case involved concealment of origin of 
the gems at a time when the United States 
and Germany were at peace, but during 
which the occupied countries came under the 
“freezing” order of the President. 

T. H. Ball, chief of the investigative staff, 
reported that foreign funds made some 2,500 
inquiries during the year. 

Japanese enterprises on the west coast, 
most of which were closed at the outbreak of 
the war, received major attention early in 
the year. Substantial amounts of concealed 
assets were discovered and blocked. The 
agency participated in the wholesale evacu- 
ation of the Japanese from strategic areas. 
Business establishments operating under 
foreign funds control licenses were closely 
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supervised, and many investigations were 
made into possible “fronts” for enemy con- 
cerns, and into domestic and international 
transactions coming under the freezing order. 

Extension of the import control to Ameri- 
can currency opened a new field of activity. 

Control of the exportation of all commodi- 
ties under orders of the Board of Economic 
Warfare placed upon customs officers under 
Commissioner W. R. Johnson, the physical 
control and examination of such shipments 
out of the country, whether by vessel, air- 
craft, railroad, truck, automobile, or on the 
persons of travelers. The Customs Service 
also had the responsibility for enforcement 
at the ports and borders of foreign funds con- 
trol regulation of foreign exchange and cur- 
rency as applied to persons and things enter- 
ing or leaving the United States. 

Censorship of all forms of international 
communications except those in the regular 
course of the mails contained a customs re- 
sponsibility. Communications control groups, 
with interpreters, were set up at all principal 
seaports and border points. 

At airports of entry and at seaports, cus- 
toms officers, acting for the State Department, 
prevented the departure of American citizens 
without valid passports. Searches of vessels, 
vehicles, cargo, baggage, and persons entering 
or leaving the United States were of necessity 
far more strict than during the neutrality 
period. 

At seaports, customs men cooperated with 
and assisted the Navy Department, through 
the Coast Guard, in protection of water-front 
facilities against sabotage and fire hazards, 
working in conjunction with local authorities. 

Smuggling of merchandise, including nar- 
cotic drugs, decreased to some extent, due to 
shipping problems incident to the war. 
Seizures totaled 5,264, a decrease of 3,636 from 
the preceding year. Liquor smuggling seiz- 
ures were 2,936, a slight decrease. 

But it was in the field of export control and 
other war measures that the customs agents 
were busiest. 

Platinum apparently continues to be one 
of the items most sorely needed by the Axis. 
Numerous attempts to smuggle this vital 
metal out of the country appeared directly 
or indirectly linked to enemy agents. 

Customs and foreign-funds-control officers, 
cooperating with United States Secret Service 
agents and the Canadian Royal Mounted Po- 
lice continued to plug channels through 
which gold, high-graded, from Canadian 
mines has trickled across the border. In one 
conspiracy case, five persons were convicted in 
United States court at Buffalo, N. Y., and five 
others in Dominion courts at Toronto. Three 
persons were indicted at Buffalo in a second 
similar case, and a third investigation 
trapped persons at Detroit, New York City, 
and Buffalo, 


Thomas Alva Edison 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today is the birthday of 
Thomas A. Edison, probably as good an 
American in his own field as this country 
has ever produced. 

There is one feature of the work of 
Edison which is not recognized as widely 
or appreciated as much as his work in 
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the field of science. Edison possessed a 
clear vision of how absolutely unneces- 
sary it is for the money of the Nation to 
be tied to public or private debt. On the 
occasion of an interview which he gave 
at Muscle Shoals when the great dam 
at that place was being considered for 
construction he gave a classic interview 
on this particular subject, pointing out 
that the validity of the money of the 
people depends always on their produc- 
tion of wealth and the taxing power of 
their Nation rather than on any other 
thing. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include a portion of that statement by 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison on that occasion 
in the Appendix of the Recorp with my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Voornis]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. In the 
New York Times for December 6, 1921, 
there was reported an interview with Mr. 
Edison. The Times article which follows 
should be carefully read by every 
thoughtful American, especially those 
who have so sincerely admired the great 
work of Thomas A. Edison: 


Mr. Edison reiterated his belief, expressed 
yesterday, that it was a good plan and that if 
once the currency method is tried in raising 
money for public improvements, the country 
will never go back to the bond method. 

“Make it perfectly clear that I'm not ad- 
vocating any changes in banks and banking,” 
said Mr. Edison. “Banks are a mighty good 
thing. They are essential to the commerce 
of the country. It is the money broker, the 
money profiteer, the private banker, that I 
oppose. They gain their power through a 
fictitious and false value given to gold.” 

“Gold is a relic of Julius Ceasar and interest 
is an invention of Satan,” Mr, Edison con- 
tinued. “Gold is intrinsically of less utility 
than most metals. The probable reason why 
it is retained as the basis of money is that it 
is easy to control. And it is the control of 
money that constitutes the money question. 
It is the control of money that is the root of 
all evil.” 

“How can this system be improved or 
changed?” Mr. Edison was asked. 

“It can come about in several ways. One 
way would be to produce so much gold that 
its psychological hold would be broken, If 
we all had mines in our back yards or if 
synthetic gold could be made and sold for 
10 cents a pound you would soon see gold dis- 
appear as the basis for money. And we are 
nearing just that; only a few days ago a 
scientist developed that lead, one of the 
basic metals, and heretofore an element by 
itself, is actually a compound. We do not 
know how near we are from finding that gold, 
too, is a compound. All the wealth in the 
world, according to our present standards, 
may be rendered worthless by the discovery 
that gold can be made synthetically. 

“In that case people could no longer have 
confidence in it. Money ought to be plenti- 
ful and gold is not plentiful. It would be 
plentiful if it were mined in as large quan- 
tities as it could be, but an artificial scarcity 
is maintained by those who use gold to 
monopolize money. 

“That is one way to do it—make it so 
plentiful that it drowns its fictitious value 
and drowns the superstitions of the people 
along with it.” 


WOULD: FORGET ABOUT GOLD 


“Then there is another way—the method 
my friend Ford proposed the other day. He 
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proposes just to go along and forget about 
gold. He says that the Government can 
finance Muscle Shoals without applying to the 
money brokers for permission, and I think he 
is absolutely right about it. 

“Of course, as long as the world is on the 
gold basis, we shall have to recognize it as an 
element in international trade, but it is not 
necessary for commerce within our own 
borders. In internal business we can forget 
it. And we do forget it. If everybody in the 
United States suddenly demanded gold for 
their money, there would not be enough 
gold. 

“Gold and money are separate things, you 
see. Gold is the trick mechanism by which 
you can control money. 

“Gold is not money until the people of the 
United States and other nations put their 
stamp on it. It is not the gold that makes 
the dollar. It is the dollar that makes the 
gold. Take the dollar out of the gold, and 
leave it merely yellow metal, and it sinks in 
value. Gold is established by law, just as 
silver was, and gold could be disestablished, 
demonetized by law, just as silver was. When 
silver was demonetized the former so-called 
dollar became worth about 50 cents.” 

“But would not Mr. Ford's suggestion that 
Muscle Shoals he financed by a currency 
issue raise some objection?” Mr. Edison was 
asked. 

“Certainly. There is a complete set of 
misleading slogans kept on hand for such 
such outbreaks of common sense among the 
people. The people are so ignorant of what 
they think are the intricacies of the money 
system that they are easily impressed by big 
words. There would be new shrieks of flat 
money’ and ‘paper money’ and ‘greenback- 
ism’ and all the rest of it—the same old 
cries with which the people have been 
shouted down from the beginning. 

“But maybe we have passed beyond the 
time when the thoughtful 2 percent—you 
know, I gather from my questionnaire that 
only 2 percent of the people think,” and Mr, 
Edison smiled broadly. 

“Maybe they can’t shout down American 
thinkers any longer. The only dynamite that 
works in this country is the dynamite of a 
sound idea. I think we are getting a sound 
idea on the money question. The people have 
an instinct which tells them that something 
is wrong, and that the wrong somehow cen- 
ters in money. They have an instinct, also, 
which tells them when a proposal is made 
in their interests or against them. 

BASED ON SOIL AND ENERGY 

“Now, as to paper money, so-called, every- 
one knows that paper money is the money of 
civilized people. The higher you go in civili- 
zation the less actual money you see. It is 
all bills and checks. What are bills and 
checks? Mere promises and orders. What 
are they based on? Principally on two 
sources—human energy and the productive 
earth. Humanity and the soil—they are the 
only real basis of money. 

“Don't allow them to confuse you with the 
cry of paper money. The danger of paper 
money is precisely the danger of gold—if you 
get too much it is no good. They say we have 
all the gold of the world now. Well, what 
good does it do us? When America gets all 
the chips in a game the game stops. We 
would be better off if we had less gold. In- 
deed, we are trying to get rid of our gold to 
start something going. But the trade ma- 
chine is at present jammed. Too much 
paper money operates the same way. There 


is just one rule for money and that is to | 


have enough to carry all the legitimate trade 
that is waiting to move. Too little or too 
much are both bad. But enough to move 
trade, enough to prevent stagnation on ‘the 
one hand and not enough to permit specu- 
lation on the other hand, is the proper ratio.” 

“Then you see no difference between cur- 
rency and Government bonds?” Mr. Edison 
was asked. 


“Yes, there is a difference, but it is neither 
the likeness nor the difference that will de- 
termine the matter; the attack will be di- 
rected against thinking of bonds and cur- 
rency together and comparing them. If 
people ever get to thinking of bonds and bills 
at the same time, the game is up. 

“Now, here is Ford proposing to finance 
Muscle Shoals by an issue of currency. Very 
well, let us suppose for a moment that Con- 
gress follows his proposal. Personally, I 
don’t think Congress has imagination enough 
to do it, but let us suppose that it does. The 
required sum is authorized—say $30,000,000. 
The bills are issued directly by the Govern- 
ment, as all money ought to be. When the 
workmen are paid off they receive these 
United States bills. When the material is 
bought it is paid in these United States bills. 
Except that perhaps the bills may have the 
engraving of a water dam, instead of a rail- 
road train and a ship, as some of the Federal 
Reserve notes have. They will be the same as 
any other currency put out by the Govern- 
ment; that is, they will be money. They will 
be based on the public wealth already in 
Muscle Shoals, and their circulation will in- 
crease that public wealth, not only the public 
money but the public wealth—real wealth. 

“When these bills have answered the pur- 

of building and completing Muscle 
Shoals, they will be retired by the earnings 
of the power dam. That is, the people of 
the United States will have all that they put 
into Muscle Shoals and all that they can take 
out for centuries—the endless wealth-mak- 
ing water power of that great Tennessee 
River—with no tax and no increase of the 
national debt.“ 

“But suppose Congress does not see this, 
what then?” Mr. Edison was asked. 

“Well Congress must fall back on the oid 
way of doing business. It must authorize an 
issue of bonds. That is, it must go out to 
the money brokers and borrow enough of 
our own national currency to complete great 
national resources, and we then must pay 
interest to the money brokers for the use of 
our own money.” 


OLD WAY ADDS TO PUBLIC DEBT 


“That is to say, under the old way any time 
we wish to add to the national wealth we 
are compelled to add to the national debt. 

“Now, that is what Henry Ford wants to 
prevent. He thinks it is stupid, and so do 
I, that for the loan of $30,000,000 of their 
own money the people of the United States 
should be compelled to pay #66,000,000—that 
is what it amounts to, with interest. Peo- 
ple who will not turn a shovelful of dirt nor 
contribute a pound of material will collect 
more money from the United States than will 
the people who supply the material and do 
the work. That is the terrible thing about 
interest. In all our great bond issues the 
interest is always greater than the principal. 
All of the great public works cost more than 
twice the actual cost, on that account. Un- 
der the present system of doing business we 
simply add 120 to 150 percent to the stated 
cost. 

“But here is the point: If our nation can 
issue a dollar bond, it can issue a dollar bill. 
The element that makes the bond good makes 
the bill good, also. The difference between 
the bond and the bill is that the bond lets 
the money brokers collect twice the amount 
of the bond and an additional 20 percent, 
whereas the currency pays nobody but those 
who ‘directly contribute to Muscle Shoals in 
some useful way. 

If the Government issues bonds, it simply 
induces the money brokers to draw. $30,000,000 
out of the other channels of trade and turn 
it into Muscle Shoals; if the Government 
issues currency, it provides itself with enough 
money to increase the national wealth at 
Muscle Shoals without disturbing the busi- 
ness of the rest of the country. And in do- 


ing this it increases its Income without add- 


ing a penny to its debt. 
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It is absurd to say that our country can 
issue $30,000,000 in bonds and not $30,000,000 
in currency. Both are promises to pay; but 
one promise fattens the usurer, and the other 
helps the people. If the currency issued 
by the Government were no good, then the 
bonds issued would be no good either. It 
is a terrible situation when the Government, 
to increase the national wealth, must go 
into debt and submit to ruinous interest 
charges at the hands of men who control the 
fictitious values of gold. 

“Look at it another way. If the Govern- 
ment issues bonds, the brokers will sell them. 
The bonds will be negotiable; they will be 
considered as gilt-edged paper. Why? Be- 
cause the Government is behind them, but 
who is behind the Government? The people. 
Therefore, it is the people who constitute 
the basis of Government credit. Why then 
cannot the people have the benefit of their 
own gilt-edged credit by receiving noninter- 
est-bearing currency on Muscle Shoals, in- 
stead of the bankers receiving the benefit of 
the people's credit in interest-bearing 
bonds?” 

SAYS PEOPLE MUST PAY ANYWAY 

“The people must pay anyway; why should 
they be compelled to pay twice, as the bond 
system compels them to pay?, ‘he people of 
the United States always accept their Gov- 
ernment's currency. If the United States 
Government will adopt this policy of increas- 
ing its national wealth without contributing 
to the interest collector—for the whole na- 
tional debt is made up of interest charges— 
then you will see an era of progress and pros- 
perity in this country such as could never 
have come otherwise.” 

“Are you going to have anything to do with 
outlining this proposed policy?” Mr. Edison 
was asked, 

“I am just expressing my opinion as a 
citizen,” he replied. ‘Ford's idea is flawless. 
They won't like it. They will fight it, but the 
people of this country ought to take it up 
and think about it. I believe it points the 
way to many reforms and achievements which 
cannot come under the old system.” 


Civil Aviation Speech. 


REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to appeal to the distinguished 
members of the Rules Committee for ear- 
ly and favorable action on the proposed 
new standing committee on civil aviation. 
This subject has been discussed on the 
floor on several occasions; but, consid- 
ering the importance of aviation to the 
future of our country, it cannot be dis- 
cussed too often, 

During my 6 years’ previous service as 
a Member of this body it was my privi- 
lege to be assigned to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, under the able chairman- 
ship of the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson}. As the record will show, 
as a member of that committee I repeat- 
edly emphasized the importance of air- 
craft as an instrument of national de- 
fense. And, as the record will also show, 
I spoke on this floor on several occa- 
sions for the increased development of 
aircraft as an arm of our defense. It 
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will be recalled that at that time, before 
this global war had broken out, there 
was rather heated debate over the abil- 
ity of a great battleship to survive an 
attack from the air. The lessons of this 
war have vindicated those who argued in 
favor of air power. 

I mention this simply to indicate my 
personal interest in aviation. I believed 
then and believe even more so today that 
aviation is the industry of the future. 
As it has shown itself to be a military 
force, capable of great destruction, in 
the post-war years it will show itself to 
be an economic-social force, capable of 
contributing to our national greatness 
and human progress. If our country is 
to assume the leadership in commercial 
aviation following the war, we must 
begin now to prepare ourselves. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee have both expressed 
themselves rather strongly in opposition 
to establishment of the proposed new 
committee on aviation. That they take 
the position they do is quite understand- 
able. But it is not proposed that naval 
aviation and military aviation be placed 
under the jurisdiction of a new standing 
committee on aviation. Whatever fears 
they may have in this respect are with- 
out foundation. It is simply proposed 
that the new committee devote itself to 
the regulation and development of com- 
mercial or civil aviation. 

It has been said in opposition to the 
proposal that we have too many com- 
mittees without creating a new one, that 
Congress should streamline its organiza- 
tion. This argument was used by the 
chairmen of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee and the Military Affairs Committee. 
I wonder what these distinguished gen- 
tlemen would say if it should be sug- 
gested that we unite their two committees 
into a single committee on national de- 
fense. If the argument they advanced 
is valid, such a suggestion for stream- 
lining is valid. 

I venture to say, with due respect to 
the distinguished chairman, that if a 
committee on national defense should be 
seriously advocated to take the place of 
the present Committee on Naval Affairs 
and that on Military Affairs, it would be 
immediately contended that no one com- 
mittee could possibly handle properly the 
multitude of matters each of these two 
committees must itself handle. It would 
be said that Army matters, involving 
personnel and organization, the Air 
Corps, the Infantry, the Quartermaster 
Corps, the Cavalry, and a host of other 
items, necessarily require a specialized 
knowledge. And likewise with naval 
matters. 

With such an argument I would be in- 
clined to agree. It requires several years’ 
active and diligent service on either one 
of these committees for any member to 
gain such specialized knowledge. It is 
axiomatic that the longer one serves on 
a committee the more useful he is to the 
committee and to this House. The more 
one knows about a subject the better 
equipped he is to solve problems that 
arise in that particular fleld and to make 
a constructive contribution to it. That 


is true in the medical profession; it is 
true in the legal profession; it is true in 
the teaching profession; it is true in in- 
dustry, indeed, it is true in all phases of 
human endeavor, in private life or public. 

Mr. Speaker, this is one of the reasons 
why I believe we should without further 
delay set up a committee on aviation, 
the industry of the future. In the course 
of time members of this committee, as- 
signed solely to aviation questions and 
problems, will become our group of ex- 
perts, able to keep abreast with develop- 
ments, and able to recommend that 
which will enable this country to be mis- 
tress of the air. 

If one would take the time to read 
the various reports submitted to the 
House by the Select Committee to Inves- 
tigate Air Accidents, under the able 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Nicnots], he will readily 
see what can be accomplished by hav- 
ing a standing committee on aviation. 
Permit me to read just a couple para- 
graphs from the report filed by this 
committee on January 7 of this year: 

We, therefore, were not satisfied merely to 
visit the scenes of air crashes and to estab- 
lish the cause or causes of these accidents, 
but considered that the prevention of simi- 
lar accidents required a thorough study of 
every physical factor and of all the human 
agencies responsible for the safe and suc- 
cessful operation of civil aircraft. 

We studied the adequacy of aircraft now 
used in air-line operations, aircraft acces- 
sories, airports, airport lighting, control tow- 
ers, Government navigation aids, radio com- 
munication systems of the Government, and 
the air carriers, the organization and opera- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
organization and operations of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, the functions of the 
Weather Bureau, the training and experience 
of pilots, and of all other personnel engaged 
in work essential to the safety of commercial 
flights, and the operations of the air car- 
Tiere ea 

Your committee has made recommenda- 
tions to the air carriers, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, the Weather Bureau, the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, the State De- 
partment and the President on matters of 
vital importance affecting the safety and de- 
velopment of air operations, and the economic 
— and national security ot the United 
States. 


Those three paragraphs in themselves 
convey, I think, the innumerable ramifi- 
cations, technical details, with which one 
must become acquainted in order to leg- 
islate wisely in the field of aviation. As 
Stated by this select committee: - 

As a result of our study, and contacts, your 
committee has come into possession of a mass 
of aviation data, which we deem to be in- 
valuable and upon which we feel there can 
be built a constructive aviation program. 


In recent years the Congress of the 
United States has placed altogether too 
much reliance on the executive branch 
of the Government. It is, to be sure, 
within the province of the Executive to 
recommend, but it is also the duty of 
Congress to reject, adopt, or amend the 
recommendation in accordance with the 
dictates of its collective judgment. In 
order for Congress to pass judgment on 
the recommendations it must have its 
experts among its own membership, and 
in order for Congress to assume again 
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its rightful function it must be able and 
willing to assume the initiative in de- 
veloping whatever program it finds to 
be in the people’s best interests. 

As stated by our select committee: 

It is highly important that careful prepa- 
ration be made for the great air commerce 
of the future. 


The first step in making this prepara- 
tion is the establishment of a standing 
committee on aviation. Mr. Speaker, I 
respectfully urge that this be done at 
the earliest possible moment. What we 
do in the present determines the future. 
Preparation today produces opportu- 
nities tomorrow. 


Production of Food 


REMARKS 


oF 
HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the Nation were appalled. as 
they listened to the broadcast on last 
Saturday night by Major General Her- 
shey, head of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem and Manpower Commissioner 
McNutt, at which the staggering figures 
were given as our Army’s need for 1943. 
The figures and the program outlined by 
those two officials exceed by far any de- 
velopment of our Army which was con- 
templated by our people. While the 
people of our country are in full accord 
with any program which is entirely es- 
sential for a speedy and complete victory 
in this war, yet the people realize that a 
vast Army, such as is proposed by those 
two officials, will throw production on 
the farm and in the factory entirely out 
of gear and this huge Army, proposed 
by them, may find itself without the 
necessary food, equipment, and transpor- 
tation for its maintenance and for use in 
reaching the battle lines. 

Much confusion has resulted because 
conflicting statements have been issued. 
Recently the Manpower Commissioner 
issued a statement to the effect that “our 
Army was being overloaded, and that 
the problem of feeding and transporting 
our forces was of prime importance.” 
Even at this moment and before the 
drastic action is taken which is now in 
contemplation, the farm-labor problem 
is very serious and acute. Skilled labor 
in our factories, mills, and defense plants 
has been subject to tragic inroads. This 
type of labor in both farming and fac- 
tory, qualified by experience, will be sub- 
ject to further depletion by the induction 
of able-bodied men between the ages of 
18 and 38 years. How far will the Selec- 
tive Service System and the Manpower 
Commissioner go in this mass-induction 
of boys and men into our armed forces? 
We assume the statements made at the 
recent broadcast will be carried into 
effect, and they stated— 

Twelve thousand men each day this year 
will be inducted into the armed forces and 
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no able-bodied man between the ages of 18 
and 88 years can be deferred unless his work 
is essential and he is irreplaceable. 

We are putting into uniform 7 full divi- 
sions in a week's time—in a month, 28 
divisions. ' 

This year alone the number of men in- 
ducted will approach in size the entire Amer- 
ican Army in the First World War. 


So, Mr. Speaker, we face this ponder- 
ous question at a time when our farmers 
are asked to produce more, yet their sons 
and their farm help have either been 
taken into the military or naval service 
where they are now serving their coun- 
try, or they will soon be inducted into 
the armed forces of our Nation, leaving 
behind them an unfinished job of huge 
proportions. It is almost impossible for 
the farmers to obtain farm machinery 
and parts for replacements and repairs, 
and he is left with his farm but with no 
help to farm it—he is left in such a state 
that increased production is entirely im- 
possible. The result will inevitably be 
that farm production will be decreased 
because of the lack of farm help: 

Some time ago I spoke on this very 
problem, at which time there was cited 
the fact that many farm sales were being 
held in the farm areas in this country, 
largely caused by the induction of the 
farm boys into the armed forces and by 
the taking of available farm laborers into 
the military service. These farm sales 
have continued—and they still con- 
tinue—without abatement. The news- 
papers throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, in farming commu- 
nities, are carrying many notices of farm 
sales, and in many of those notices we 
find the following language: 

Because I have been inducted into the 
armed forces of our country, I am compelled 
to sell out and quit farming. 


And, in many of them, we find the fol- 
lowing language: 

My son having been inducted into the 
Army, I am forced to quit farming and am 
selling out. 


Others contain this statement: 

Because of my inability to secure farm help 
on my farm, I am compelled to hold this 
sale and quit farming. 


This is a frightful situation, Mr. 
Speaker, the farm boys and the farm 
help already inducted into the armed 
service of our country has badly crippled 
our farmers in the production of the 
necessary and essential food with which 
to feed our huge Army, our people at 
home, and the people of hungry nations. 
If and when further inroads are made 
upon the farm-labor problem, as was 
forecast in the recent broadcast, no one 
can contemplate what the ultimate re- 
sult will be. However, we do know that 
there will be a great food shortage. If 
our farmers are to be left empty handed 
insofar as farm labor is concerned, we 
will probably have more hungry people 
in this country than we have witnessed 
in the past, and we will be wholly unable 
to make any contribution of food for the 
hungry people abroad. Let us remem- 
ber—and let the Selective Service System 
and the Manpower Commission remem- 
ber—that food is essential for victory in 
this war. Any curtailment in the pro- 


duction of food is a positive obstruction 
to our all-out war effort. It is my hope 
that those in charge of inducting our 
manpower for military service will keep 
our civilian army of food producers, our 
civilian army of war equipment pro- 
ducers, and our army in the camps and 
at the battle front on an even keel—so 
that no one group will be usually dimin- 
ished and their production so limited that 
the result will be the destruction, or 
partial destruction, of the effectiveness 
of our Army on the field of battle. 

Mr. Speaker, when those in charge of 
building up our Army induct men into our 
military forces at the rate of 400,000 per 
month—that is the staggering figure just 
given to the people by those in charge— 
we will face an appalling situation in our 
factories, mills, and shops. Our workers 
are producing for war; they are producing 
war materials and supplies not only for 
our own army, but for our allies as well. 
They are making ships, planes, tanks, 
guns, ammunition, and every kind and 
character of war supplies. We are try- 
ing to supply our own troops with every 
essential thing—clothing, shoes, blankets, 
food, and with every implement of war— 
and we are giving away food, tanks, guns, 
planes, and every implement and ma- 
terial of war to every country allied with 
us in this great war for freedom. When 
the Selective Service System and the 
Manpower Commissioner reach down into 
the human pool of men and take 400,000 
of them per month who are between the 
ages of 18 and 38 and who are able- 
bodied—that pool of men contains only 
22,000,000 in all, which includes the sick, 
the diseased, the disabled, the lame, and 
the blind—our keymen who are ex- 
perienced workmen and our reliable and 
educated productive workers will, in large 
part, fall victims to this mass seizure of 
manpower. What will be the net result 
of such an onslaught upon those who are 
so splendidly producing our munitions 
and supplies for war? 

Mr. Speaker, according to the infor- 
mation furnished to the people at the 
recent broadcast, herein referred to, the 
only ground for deferring any able- 
bodied man between the ages of 18 and 38 
years, in the future, will be “if his work 

-is essential and he is irreplaceable.” 

Under that ruling by those in charge, 
we wonder if there is any man who is 
irreplaceable? The master builder lacks 
not craftsmen to take our places. Men 
die—men become disabled—men reach 
the age at which their productive genius 
is gone—and there is ever a craftsman 
standing by to take our places. There- 
fore, who can say that any man is irre- 
placeable? Every man is subject to re- 
placement by another. When you re- 
place men in time of war when the all- 
out effort of all is so essential, when 
years of experience and great skill are 
demanded and when speed and accuracy 
are so essential, much will be lost in our 
productive efforts if capable and skilled 
men are replaced with untried workmen 
with a limited experience. Therefore, 
if the test is to be based upon the ques- 
tion of the irreplaceability of a man— 
and that question will be determined by 
the local draft boards—it is a matter of 


| great concern to the people because 
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the production of war materials and sup- 
plies may suffer greatly. 

It is chiefly far behind the lines of bat- 
tle and on the home front that we are 
given the opportunity to arm and equip 
our manpower, to build up our air fleets 
and navies, to produce our food supplies, 
and to assure the perpetuation cf our 
great manufacturing plants so that a 
continuous and large-scale flow of mu- 
nitions may go forward to our fighting 
men, It is essential that these be main- 
tained in order that we achieve victory 
in this war. 

Mr. Speaker, we will conclude, I am 
certain, that a huge and over-expanded 
Army—that the staggering expenditure 
of money—will not win a war. The army 
on the battlefront must be supported 
by a huge army of men and women who 
produce the necessary food, who produce 
munitions of war, arms, ammunition, 
and supplies—who buy bonds and pro- 
vide the funds for war—and who are not 
prevented from producing every essen- 
tial thing for war by having their ranks 
depleted and their opportunity to pro- 
duce lessened. 

These are serious problems. Many 
times I have expressed my own thought 
upon this subject by urging and pleading 
that equity be observed by those in power 
and who control the expansion of our 
Army—leaving an adequate supply of 
manpower upon the farms and in the 
factories and mills to produce the neces- 
sary food and the essential munitions 
and supplies for war. Thus, there will 
be no break-down in any essential group 
in our country in time of war. 

We must win this war. We must win 
it both quickly and decisively. In order 
to accomplish that ultimate goal we must 
not permit any act to be done which will 
weaken any segment of our people who 
are producing those things which are 
so essential for victory. We cannot 
stand by and witness the induction of our 
boys into the military service and at the 
same time know that the production of 
food, and the production of tanks, 
guns, planes, ships and ammunition, will 
be limited. We must never turn our 
backs upon the boys who are serving in 
our armed forces. Let us build our mili- 
tary forces for war and victory on the 
battle front. Let us build our civilian 
army on the farm and in the factory, so 
that victory may be assured. 


Mr. Dies’ Popularity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: 

MR. DIES’ POPULARITY 

If anyone wonders why Representative DIES 
retains his popularity in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the answer is in the new list of 
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Federal pay rollers which Mr. Dies has just 
disclosed. On it are the names of at least 
three individuals for whose salaries the House 
at various times refused to make an appro- 
priation but who, nevertheless, are still on 
Federal pay roll—one at an increased salary. 
On it, also, is that Maurice Parmelee who was 
fired from th: Board of Economic Warfare last 
spring after the Dies committee had 

him as a full-fledged nudist and whose book 
on that subject was declared obscene in a 
District of Columbia court. He is now em- 
ployed by the Railroad Retirement Board. 

In the vast assemblage of employees in 
Washington these things would have passed 
unnoticed but for Mr, Diœs. The House—and 
a very large part of the public—appreciates 
this information. Mr. Dres is a constant 
gadfly stinging the Washington bureaucracy— 
and the instances cited in this last report 
disclose how cavalierly the bureaucracy ig- 
nores the wishes of the House of Representa- 
tives. Drs has been smeared, berated, and 
accused of Fascist leanings by various groups, 
particularly those of left-wing persuasion 
such as the National Lawyers’ Guild. On the 
other hand, he has won enormous majorities 
in the House every time he has asked for funds 
or authority. 

The reply Mr. Dres gives to these accusa- 
tions is another report, and until the bureau 
heads at W: begin to show a little 
consideration for the desire of the House of 
Representatives to cut the radical fringe off 
the Federal pay roll, we predict that Mr. Dies 
will continue to win both public and House 


support. 


The Farmers’ Burden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address delivered by the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Pace] last 
Saturday on the Farm Hour radio pro- 
gram, N. B. C.: 

Ladies and gentiemen, on two of our domes- 
tic problems, inflation and farm production, 
there is a wide and sincere difference of 
opinion in Washington. Those now charged 
with the administration of our laws appear 
to regard cost as cf little consequence, and 
are willing to pay any price to secure the 
needed production of a gun, a shell, a ship, or 
a plane. But for food, which some of us be- 
lieve to be as important in the winning of the 
war as guns or bullets, they seem to think 
that the way to control the cost of living is to 
hold down the price of farm commodities and 
that the way to prevent inflation is to 
ration. 

I submit that the best way to control the 
price of food is through abundant production. 
When there is plenty to eat there will be no 
bidding up of food prices or black markets. 

I submit that the best cure for food ra- 
tioning is also abundant production. There 
will be no need to ration when the supply is 
ample. 

Certainly there is no group in the Nation 
more patriotic or more ready to do their full 
part than the farmers. In a large degree this 
Nation was created by farmers. They fought 
its early battles, just as they are doing today. 
They have lived a life of independence which 
has made freedom very dear to them, Those 


at home are eager and anxious to have a real 
part in the winning of the war. 

While they are intensely patriotic they do 
not like to see their patriotism taken advan- 
tage of. They try to be fair and they want to 
be treated fairly. If the thing to do in time 
of war is to work for nothing, they are ready 
to labor in the fields and deliver their crops 
without charge. But as long as their Gov- 
ernment employs the profit motive and high 
wages and high prices as a method of secur- 
ing production, they feel they should at least 
receive the full cost of production and a fair 
return for their labor. 

While they may be required to accept them 
as their only choice, they do not seek sub- 
sidies from Federal funds but believe they 
should receive their price in the market 
place. Neither in time of war nor peace has 
any consumer the right to ask or expect to 
buy the farmers’ commodities at less than 
the cost of production, Certainly at this 
time when the consumers have the greatest 
purchasing power ever known in the history 
of the Nation they should be willing to buy 
their food with their own funds and not look 
to the Government to pay part of the cost for 
them. 

Mr. Donald Nelson testified that in 1942 
the farmers of this Nation did a job not 
equaled by any other group. The farmers 
are ready to do an even better job this year 
if they are given the proper cooperation. Of 
course, they need a good season, but they ask 
only four things within the gift of man, 
namely, an adequate supply of help, equip- 
ment, fertilizer, and a fair price to cover all 
costs of production, including all labor costs. 

How can the farmers keep the few workers 
they have now unless they can pe, them a 
reasonable wage in keeping with the times? 
How can the farmers secure the 3,500,000 
additional workers now needed unless they 
can offer a wage that will induce them to 
come back to the farm? And if they are not 
permitted to include this extra cost in the 
price of their commodities, how can they be 
expected to offer or pay such wages? 

Inflation will not come from paying farm- 
ers a fair price and therety encouraging 
abundant production. If inflation does come 
it will be caused by the present policy which 
seeks to keep down farm prices without re- 
gard to the cost of production, thereby re- 
straining, discouraging, end preventing in- 
creased production, and, secondly, by paying 
people from 5 to 20 times as much as was 
ever paid before for the same work, and by 
enormous war profits, thereby educating the 
people in the policy of easy come, easy go, 
and giving them a purchasing power several 
times in excess of supply. 

Mr. Justice Byrnes, now Director of eo- 
nomic Stabilization, in his recent radio ad- 
dress, said, “We must not retreat in our fight 
to stabilize the cost of living,” and then in 
the next breath he announced the issuance 
of an order increasing the wage of milions 
of wage earners 30 percent, thereby adding 
that much to the present excess purchasing 
power. 

If a person has been working 40 hours a 
week at $1 per hour, his weekly pay check 
was $40. He is now ordered to work $48 
hours per week, but at 1½ the wage rate 
for the extra 8 hours. This increases his 
weekly pay check to $52 per week, or 30 
percent. This not only increases the price 
of everything the farmer must buy, increases 
the cost of living, aggravates inflationary 
tendencies, but creates further dissatisfac- 
tion among the farmers and the farm work- 
ers. They work from 60 to 90 hours each week 
at from one-half to one-fifth what the in- 
dustrial worker is receiving, and without any 
extra pay for over 40 hours. Does anyone 
wonder that both the farmer and his workers 
leave the farm for more promising fields? 
Does anyone wonder why we are now short 
over 3,000,000 farm workers and how difficult 
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it is going to be to find the necessary farm 
workers and induce them to return to the 
farm to work longer hours for less pay? 

Mr. Byrnes also said, “The Stabilization 
Act of October 2, 1942, contains the most 
significant and beneficial legislation enacted 
for the farmers since the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act.” Of course, Mr. Byrnes over- 
looked section 3 of the price-control law of 
January 30, 1942, which the President gave 
Congress 15 days to repeal, and which Co: - 
gress did repeal. 

But while Mr. Byrnes is praising the Sta- 
bilization Act of last October, he should also 
require its enforcement. If the Office of 
Price Administration will just carry out that 
law as it is written the farmers will be very 
much pleased. In two respects that law is 
now being knowingly and intentionally dis- 
regarded and disobeyed. 

First, that law provides that no ceiling 
price shall be established for any agricultural 
commodity below the parity price. That 
language is definite and clear. It does not 
say parity prices less the conservation and 
other payments made to some of the farmers. 
The Congress expressly refused to authorize 
such deductions. There is not one word in 
this law permitting such deductions. Yet in 
every price ceiling fixed by the Office of Price 
Administration these payments are being 
d:ducted. The orders fixing ceiling prices on 
corn and wheat do not permit parity prices, 
but establish prices at parity less these pay- 
ments. If the authorities who administer 
a law do not themselves respect the law, 
how can they expect anyone else to do so? 

Why should not these payments be de- 
ducted? First, because the farmer had to 
expend time, money, and effort and reduce 
production in order to earn them, and, sec- . 
ond, only a percentage of the farmers re- 
ceived such payments; for instance, in the 
case of corn, only three-fourths of the pro- 
ducers in the 15 States comprising the com- 
mercial corn area, while this deduction in 
price is being made against every corn pro- 
ducer in every State in the Nation. 

These payments have been represented as 
being of great financial help to farmers. 
How can it help the farmer to give him a 
parity payment of 11 cents per bushel on his 
corn and then reduce the price of his corn 
11 cents when he goes to sell it? These 
payments have been represented as being a - 
benefit or subsidy to the farmers. As now 
administered they are no such thing, but on 
the contrary they are a subsidy to the con- 
sumer and nobody else. 

I am glad to be able to report that this 
week the Senate Committee on Agriculture ` 
reported out a bill to stop and prohibit the 
deduction of these payments in fixing ceiling 
prices. I anticipate its early passage by the 
Congress, 

The other respect in which the Stabiliza- 
tion Act is now being disregarded by the 
Office of Price Administration is in its per- 
sistent refusal to carry out the following 
provision of that law, “Modifications shall be 
made in maximum prices established for any 
agricultural commodity in any case where it 
appears that such modification is necessary to 
increase the production of such commodity 
for war purposes.” 

In no instance which has come to my 
knowledge has. any farm ceiling price been 
modified or adjusted to take care of the 
increased cost of farm labor. In the present 
calculation of parity prices a farm wage rate 
of only $1.41 per day is included. Yet the 
official records of the Department of Agricul- 
ture show that the average farm wage rate 
for the Nation on January 1 was $2.83 per 
day, and in many sections of the Nation 
farmers are required to pay $5 and $6 per day 
to farm workers. Government records also 
show that labor represents 32 percent of (he 
cost of farm production, which is the big- 
gest single item entering into the cost of 
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producing a crop. Any fair-minded person 
must agree that the farmers should not be 
expected to produce at a loss and that they 
are not being treated fairly when their prices 
are held down to parity and those prices do 
not include the biggest single item entering 
into the cost of production. 

In view of the refusal of the Office of 
Price Administration to adjust prices to 
conform to increased labor cost, and realiz- 
ing that the failure to include all labor 
costs in parity prices will not only limit the 
financial ability of the farmers to continue 
to produce, but will greatly endanger their 
capacity to produce the crops needed this 
year, the House Committee on Agriculture 
has reported out a bill to amend the parity 
formula to include all labor costs. 

At certain reasons last year there was in 
excess of 12,000,000 people working on the 
farm, but when reduced to a year-round full- 
time basis the number of employed on the 
farms of the Nation last year was as fol- 
lows: Hired workers, 2,035,000; operators, 
5,140,000; family workers, 1,250,000, making 
a total of 8,425,000. 

Is it fully understood what that means? 
That this handful of people, 8,425,000, must 
not only produce the food and fiber to 
sustain themselves and the remaining 20,- 
600,000 members of their own families, but 
also an Army and Navy totaling over 10,- 
000,000, also the 17,500,000 engaged in war 
production, also the 21,360,000 who labor in 
mines and factories of the Nation, and also 
the remaining 57,200,000 of our civilian pop- 
ulation, including several million Govern- 
ment employees, and, then on top of that, 
also the food for millions and millions and 
untold millions (estimated by former Gov- 
ernor Lehman at 350,000,000) of those allied 
with us in the war and those in the con- 
quered countries who must be fed im- 
mediately following their liberation. 

It may, therefore, be said that this 8,425,- 
000 farmers and farm workers must supply 
the food and the fiber for around 500,000,000 
people. Was ever so much required of so 
few? Yet there are some who seem to de- 
light in referring to this small group of 
men and women as a bunch of graspers and 
greedy hogs. 

There are others who saw it published 
that the national farm income for 1942 was 
$18,500,000,000 and have the idea that the 
farmers of the Nation have that amount of 
money in their pockets, Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

Last year the farmers sold $15,000,000,000 
worth of farm products and they received 
$525,000,000 in Government payments. As 
against this they spent $1,435,000,000 for 
seed, $675,000,000 for livestock, $330,000,000 
for fertilizer, $580,000,000 for the operation 
of vehicles, $1,150,000,000 for miscellaneous 
operating expenses, $397,000,000 on buildings, 
$411,000,000 for motor vehicles, $357,000,000 
for machinery and equipment, $1,220,000,000 
for hired workers, $450,000,000 for taxes, $340,- 
000,000 for farm-mortgage interest, $815,000,- 
000 for land rent. After deducting these ex- 
penses and costs there remained $7,165,000,- 
000. After allowing $85 per month to farm 
operators for their work in planting, culti- 
vating, and harvesting the crops, and allow- 
ing $50 per month for 1,250,000 farm family 
workers, only one-fourth worker per farm, 
and allowing 3 percent—War Bond rates—on 
the $39,000,000,000 worth of unencumbered 
farm property, there remains a net farm in- 
come for 1942 of only $4,600,000. With 29,- 
048,000 persons living on the farms of the 
Nation that means exactly 15 cents for each 
of them. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that of the total national income of $117,- 
000,000,000 last year, the 39,000,000 nonfarm 
workers received $80,000,000,000 for salaries 
and wages, or an average of over $2,000 each. 

The most critical home problem facing the 
people of this Nation at this time is an ade- 


quate food supply. We are confronted with 
the possibility of a national disaster. Every 
person who depends upon the farmers to 
supply his food should urge that these farm- 
ers be furnished with the men and materials 
necessary for abundant prcduction. 

In conclusion I want to urge the farmers 
to carry on. You have just causes to com- 
plain, but I earnestly beg you not to let these 
things turn you away from or slacken your 
efforts in the great task now before you. Your 
representatives in Congress are working to 
correct these conditions. In the meantime 
you must remember that our Nation is at 
war, fighting for its very existence. Our 
homes, our loved ones, everything we hold 
dear is at stake. 

In this great struggle you have a terrific 
responsibility. Without adequate food our 
cause is lost. Our boys are out there giving 
their lives by the thousands every day in 
order that you and I might live and be free. 
We must not fail those boys. If we lose our 
farms, our mules, our equipment, our all, it 
will be little compared with what they are 
giving. 

While we are trying to correct these in- 
justices let us show the world that the free 
men who till the soil are in truth the founda- 
tion of Christian civilization, and, regard- 
less of what the sacrifices might be, they in- 
tend to remain free and are willing to pay any 
price necessary to support and sustain their 
forces out on the far-flung battle lines. It 
must never be said that the farmers, who 
brought forth this Nation as the land of the 
free and the home of the brave, failed in the 
slightest degree in the most critical hour in 
our Nation’s history. 


Russell H. Conwell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, in 1925, 
when I was a law student at Temple Uni- 
versity in Philadelphia, a great and noble 
American died on December 6. His name 
was Russell H. Conwell, and he was the 
founder of the university. He built it 
to bring higher education to the poor 
young man and young woman who hun- 
gered for a college education or for a 
professional career but could not hope to 
secure them anywhere else. 

I secured my legal education at night 
within the walls of Temple University, 
and I shall forever be indebted to this 
great humanitarian who gave me the 
opportunity to realize my fondest hope. 

Today, the people of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania, indeed the people of the 
Nation, are celebrating the 100th anni- 
versary of his birth. He was a distin- 
guished educator, clergyman, lecturer, 
and philanthropist. 

As a preacher he was rated with 
Beecher, Brooks, Talmadge, and Spur- 
geon. He built and paid for the Baptist 
Temple, Philadelphia, for many years 
the largest Protestant church in Amer- 
ica. He established three hospitals and 
by his own initiative and energy he 
founded Temple University, which began 
with one student in the preacher’s study, 
and grew into one of the leading educa- 
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tional institutions in the country, with 
an enrollment of 11,000 men and women, 
During the years of the expansion and 
growth of these institutions he carried 
on his own shoulders the financial bur- 
den of all of them. 

He was a lecturer of international 
reputation, and it was said he had ad- 
dressed more people than any contem- 
porary, at the time of his death. His 
famous lecture, “Acres of Diamonds,” 
was delivered 6,152 times, and from these 
lectures he earned many million dollars, 
all of which he used to give poor boys 
and girls a college education. 

On Thanksgiving Day 1882 he came to 
Philadelphia and assumed the pastorate 
of a small and little-known workingmen’s 
church. When he preached his first ser- 
mon he had an audience of twenty-seven. 
At the time of his death, the congrega- 
tion numbered 3,000 adult members. He 
carried 28 lectures in his memory, which 
he gave without a page of notes. He 
learned five languages during rides on 
trains and street cars. His writings have 
been read by scores of thousands and 
Charles A. Dana once said that Dr. Con- 
well was the greatest of American biog- 
raphers. 

Dr. Conwell was born on a small Mas- 
sachusetts farm. He began his schooling 
at the age of 3, walking two miles to and 
from the little red school house. At 16 
he entered Wilbraham Academy, earning 
his board and tuition by farm work. In 
1860 he entered Yale with his brother, 
Charles, taking the classical and law 
courses at one and the same time. 

In 1862 he raised a company of moun- 
tain boys and became their captain as 
civil war swept the country. During his 
college days, Dr. Conwell related to a bi- 
ograrher, he was “hungry and worked to 
death.” It was then that his faith de- 
parted temporarily and he vaunted his 
unbelief. But the war brought his con- 
version. 


Johnny Ring, 16, was my orderly— 


He told his biographer. 


He read his Bible in my tent morning and 
evening. I ordered him to stop, as it hurt my 
conscience and got on my nerves. I went to 
New Bern, N. C., to see about back pay for 
my men. The Confederates attacked our 
camp while I was gone. Johnny Ring was 
driven away with the rest. 

Then he remembered a sword given me by 
my friends in Massachusetts. He returned 
and got it. In his second escape he came 
to a burning bridge. Hanging to the girders, 
he crossed, hand over hand, but he was so 
terribly burned he died. But he saved my 
sword. I was arrested for being absent from 
my command, although I had a pass in my 
pocket. After months of delay I was tried 
and convicted. President Lincoln heard the 
facts, set aside the verdict, made me a lieu- 
tenant colonel, and ordered me west for staff 
service. 

At Kennesaw Mountain, while in command 
of two batteries, a Confederate shell exploded 
and I was hit by a fragment. When I re- 
gained consciousness at night on the field 
I found one of my arms broken in two places 
and there was a bad wound in my shoulder. 
I was in the hospital a long time. There I 
had earnest talks with the chaplain, a Bap- 
tist minister. Since then I have tried to be 
a Christian. ` 


Dr. Conwell’s call to the ministry was 
curious. In 1879 a poor congregation in 
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Lexington, Mass., was compelled to sell 
its dilapidated church and Dr. Conwell, 
then a lawyer in Boston, was employed to 
dispose of the property. The tears of 
the aged men and women affected the 
big-hearted lawyer. 

“Don’t sell, but stick to the work the 
Lord has given you,” he advised. “But 
we have no money to pay a preacher,” 
was the doleful response. “I'll be your 
preacher,” he offered. He kept his word, 
and his greater career began. 

The fabulous biography of this great 
American contains much concerning the 
two instruments which were most influ- 
ential in gaining him universal respect— 
namely, Temple University and “Acres of 
Diamonds.” 

As an humble Baptist clergyman he 
answered the call for an education of 
several poor but worthy and energetic 
young men by giving them special night 
classes. His philosophy of “Education 
for all” was so welcome that within 4 
years (1888) he had secured a college 
charter for a group which then numbered 
590 students. During these years (1884 
1891) the college operated exclusively as 
an evening school. In 1891 the college 
was granted the power to confer degrees. 
During the same year a day department 
was opened, and the acquisition of the 
first of three hospitals announced. 

The increasing popularity of Russell 
H. Conwell and his educational doctrines 
made insistent demands upon the physi- 
cal facilities then available. This re- 
sulted with acquisition of the Temple 
College building and adjacent halls and 
dwellings. The financial advisers and 
educational assistants with whom he 
counseled gave added vision and enlight- 
enment to his ideas. New institutions 
and a wider educational scheme resulted. 
The citizens and the professional insti- 
tutions of Philadelphia, in their sympa- 
thy for this new educational program, 
cooperated in making the dreams of the 
founder come true. 

The theological school was opened in 
1883. This was followed by an afternoon 
and evening law school, which was 
opened in the spring of 1885. In 1901, an 
evening course in medicine was added. 
This new venture was such a success 
that the Samaritan Hospital—now Tem- 
ple University Hospital—was soon 
brought within the charter. In this 
same year another landmark was estab- 
lished by the opening of the school of 
pharmacy. 

In 1907, less than.a quarter of a cen- 
tury after its founding, a charter was 
issued by the courts of Philadelphia 
changing the name from Temple Col- 
lege to Temple University. During this 
same year, the Philadelphia Dental Col- 
lege, one of the oldest and best-known 
dental colleges of the United States, be- 
came the Dental School of Temple Uni- 
versity. The Garretson Hospital, a hos- 
pital of oral surgery, and a part of the 
Philadelphia Dental College, came into 
this new university corporation with the 
dental school. In 1915 the School of 
Chiropody, the second oldest school of 
its kind in the eastern part of the United 
States, opened its doors. A school of 
music also became part of the university 
corporation, 


Three undergraduate colleges, the col- 
lege of liberal arts, the teachers college, 
and the school of commerce, all opened 
early in the history of the university, 
and other specialized departments com- 
bine to make the institution founded by 
Dr. Conwell one of America’s finest seats 
of learning. 

In 1925, at the death of the Founder, 
the enrollment of Temple University had 
grown to 11,000 students. It had ex- 
panded to seven professional schools, 
three undergraduate schools, three hos- 
pitals, a high school, and several special 
departments. These combined institu- 
tions had a faculty of more than 600. 
It had become one of the Nation’s finest 
institutions of learning. Dr. Conwell’s 
dream had come true because he had the 
energy and the faith and the will to 
realize the ambition of his dream. 

In 1870, when he first delivered his lec- 
ture, Acres of Diamonds, he was an al- 
most unheard of New England clergy- 
man. The popularity and personal ap- 
peal of this simple gospel soon made him 
America’s foremost platform lecturer. 
It has been presented in the presence of 
royalty, as well as to the plain and hum- 
ble countryfolk. It has been heard from 
the pulpit of New England to the mis- 
sions in China. It has reached millions 
from the platform and over the radio, 
and millions are still reading this piece 
of human philosophy as spoken by this 
great American divine. 

Honor and respect were paid him not 
only by the thousands who crowded the 
halls to hear him speak. In 1884, when 
he returned from Europe, the city of 
Philadelphia tendered him a public re- 
ception. The Academy of Music could 
not hold all who had come to welcome 
him home. In 1914, he was awarded a 
golden key symbolic of the devotion of 
the people of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. This award was made by 
a committee composed of prominent 
Pennsylvanians and distinguished Ameri- 
cans. In 1915, he was selected as the 
person to receive the Pennsylvania award 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco. 

But his greatest honor came in 1923, 
when he was presented with the $10,000 
Bok Award, which is given annually to 
Philadelphia’s outstanding citizen, while 
the new administration building of the 
Philadelphia public school system con- 
tains the bust of Russell H. Conwell in 
a niche which bears the caption “Phila- 
delphia’s greatest recent educator.” 

The biggest and best thing of Russell H. 
Conwell— 


Says one of his biographers— 


is not his famous Acres of Diamonds, nor 
any of his words nor his works. It is Russell 
H. Conwell, the boy, who took hold of a 
mighty and discouraging outlook and made it 
one of the most valuable human estates in 
the world today. 

He himself is more inspiring than anything 
he has ever said or done, despite all he has 
said and all he has done. To him life was 
receptivity to and cooperation with the 
divine power. 


Dr. Conwell died in Philadelphia at the 


age of 82 on December 6, 1925, and he lies 
at rest within the shadows of the insti- 


| tution which is an imperishable monu- 
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ment to the genius and life work of a 
patriot, soldier, preacher, educator, and 
friend of mankind. Philadelphia has 
given many great men to the Nation and 
Russell H. Conwell ranks with the great- 
est of her distinguished sons. 


Emergency Farm Labor Act of 1943 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


“Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing copy of a letter which I have today 
addressed to the chairman of the Mili- 
try Affairs Committee of the House and 
a copy of the bill H. R. 1728, to increase 
the supply of farm labor during the cal- 
endar year 1943, on which I am request- 
ing an early hearing. It would be per- 
fectly satisfactory to me if the Military 
Affairs Committee would place the pro- 
visions of my bill in the Kilday bill, 
which I understand will be reported this 
week, What J want is action and results. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1943. 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 
Chairman, Committee on Military 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Some days ago I 
wrote Jimmy Byrnes a letter concerning the 
various problems confronting the farmers of 
the country, one of them being the serious 
labor shortage on the farm. I am in receipt 
of-a letter in reply, from which I quote: 
“I hope that some solution may be found for 
the very difficult problem to which you refer. 
I shall be glad to have your helpful sugges- 
tions from time to time.” 

I note, from reports of a recent conference, 
that those who are interested in our armed 
forces are endeavoring to build up a force 
of at least approximately eleven million men. 
The thing that is worrying those of us who 
are deeply concerned about what is going to 
happen in the way of being able to feed 
these eleven million, as well as the rest of the 
civilian and war workers of the country— 
say nothing about the tremendous demand 
on us for food and clothing for our allies— 
is Just how are we going to produce even a 
normal crop unless something is done, and 
done promptly, to remedy the serious situa- 
tion. 


I would like for you or anybody else to 
explain to me just how putting industrial 
workers on a 48-hour basis, with time and one- 
half pay for the 8 extra hours, whereby 
they will be able to receive from $50 to $60 
per week, will induce anyone to give up such 
work for the purpose of going back to the 
farm where they will not be able to receive 
over $50 per month. 

Soldiers in service are delighted with my 
proposal to furlough them, which they claim 
would not put them in a position of being 
called slackers, but under such a program 
would enable them to go back home either 
for planting or producing, or especially for 
harvesting, crops this year. Even with all 
the people we had on the farms in 1942, we 
had thousands of tons of farm products rot 
in the fields. 
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I believe the responsibility of doing this 
job, which is so necessary not only in win- 
ning this war but the peace, rests with your 
committee and with the Congress, and that 
immediate action should be taken. There- 
fore, I am hoping that you will give us a 
hearing on my bill (H. R. 1728) or permit 
the bill to come up in a joint hearing with 
Mr. Kitpay’s bill. 

I shall very much appreciate any infor- 
mation as to just when we may be able to 
come before your committee, which would 
put me in a position to be fully prepared for 
coming. 

Rest assured I appreciate the fine work 
which you and your committee have been 
doing, and I am always glad to be of service. 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. P. FULMER, 
Member of Congress. 


H. R. 1728, 78th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A bill to increase the supply of farm labor 
during the calendar year 1943 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Emergency Farm Labor Act of 
1943.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Every individual who was en- 
gaged in an agricultural occupation or en- 
deavor in any capacity during any part of 
the calendar year 1942 and who, on the date 
of enactment of this act, or on the date after 
the enactment of this act on which such in- 
dividual receives orders to report for induc- 
tion into the land or naval forces of the 
United States, is engaged in any capacity in 
the production of any agricultural commod- 
ity, shall be deferred from training and serv- 
ice in the land and naval forces under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, until January 1, 1944, or until the 
date on which such individual ceases to be 
engaged in any capacity in the production 
of any such commodity, whichever first 
occurs. 

(b) Every individual who was engaged in 
an agricultural occupation or endeavor in 
any capacity during any part of the calendar 
year 1942 and who on or after the date of 
enactment of this act is serving within any 
of the States of the Union or the District of 
Columbia in the land or naval forces of* the 
United States shall be placed in a reserve 
status on inactive duty, for the purpose cf 
permitting such individual to engage in the 
production of any agricultural commodity, 
until January 1, 1944, or until the date on 
which such individual ceases to be engaged 
in any capacity in the production of any such 
commodity, whichever first occurs. 

Sec. 3. (a) Any individual engaged in pro- 
ducing any agricultural commodity who is 
unable to plant, cultivate, or harvest all or 
any part of his crop of any such commodity 
on account of a shortage of farm labor may 
apply to the agricultural extension agent of 
the county in which such individual resides 
(or, if such county has no such agent, to any 
such agent) for aid in planting, cultivating, 
or harvesting such crops. If the agricultural 
extension agent to whom an application is 
made under this section determines that in- 
sufficient civilian labor is available to plant, 
cultivate, or harvest such crop without mate- 
rial damage to such crop, he shall notify the 
commanding officer of the nearest military or 
naval post, camp, or station of such determi- 
nation and shall state the number of men 
needed in addition to the available civilian 
labor and the approximate time required to 
plant, cultivate, or harvest such crop. Such 
commanding officer shall detail immediately 
the nu:nber of men specified under the com- 
mand of a noncommissioned officer to per- 
form such service as may be necessary to 
plant, cultivate, or harvest such crop and 
shall provide for the transportation of the 
men so detailed to and from the place where 
such service is to be performed. 

(b) Every individual receiving aid under 


Subsection (a) shall pay to the United States | 
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an amount equal to the amount he would 
be required to pay for such service at the 
prevailing rate of pay for such service in the 
community in which such service is per- 
formed. All sums paid to the United States 
under this subsection shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Director of Selective Service each shall 
promulgate such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


Radio Address at New Haven, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress delivered by me over Station WELI, 
New Haven, Conn., on February 13, 1943: 


Good evening. It would be unseemly to 
pass over this occasion without some men- 
tion of the man whose birthday this Nation 
celebrated yesterday. It was fitting that the 
great majority of American workers remained 
on the job to produce the tools which are 
needed to preserve the Union for which 
Abraham Lincoln gave his life. 

Over the graves of the heroic dead at 
Gettysburg, Abraham Lincoln dedicated the 
American people to a government “of the 
people, by the people and for the people.” 

Today, less than a century later, a new 
Congress, commanded by the people to pro- 
tect our way of life is beginning a determined 
fight to prevent the establishment here of a 
government “of the bureaucrats, by the 
bureaucrats, and for the bureaucrats.” 

The new House of Representatives is only 
6 weeks old, but it has found itself a healthy 
voice and already has established a record of 
having authorized more investigations by 
congressional committees than any of its 
predecessors. I promise you, there is noth- 
ing about this new House that even re- 
motely resembles a “rubber stamp.” 

After a week of activity devoted to testing 
out its new-found solidarity, the House on 
Thursday armed itself with two powerful 
new weapons to enforce congressional mas- 
tery over Federal bureaus on questions of 
money and law. It created a special commit- 
tee with broad authority to investigate rules, 
regulations, and directives of Federal agencies 
and authorized the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, through its own fiscal experts, to check 
up on why and how money is spent by Fed- 
eral departments and corporations. 

The special committee was approved by the 
top-heavy majority of 294 votes to 50, and 
the authorization to the Appropriations 
Committee was carried unanimously by a 
voice vote. 

Very definitely, the new Congress is headed 
in the right direction, and the overwhelming 
majorities of the votes favoring additional 
checks on the bureaus indicates that the 
mandate of the November voters is going to 
be carried out. This means much to Con- 
necticut business and to the Third District 
citizens. 

Earlier in the week we moved to shut off 
some of the tons of nonsensical publicity 
which floods newspaper offices from Federal 
bureaus by bringing to an end the free mail 
privileges of the various departments. Last 
year the Post Office Department handled 
1,516,015,444 pieces of free mail for bureaus 


at a cost of $71,000,000. We cut off the ap- 
propriation for bureaucratic free mail this 
year. 

While the Congress is beginning to assert 
its rightful powers, however, the adminis- 
tration continues to issue Executive orders, 
such as that calling for a 48-hour week, with- 
out even consulting Congress. Because most 
of us believe the 48-hour week is necessary, 
particularly in that it does not do away with 
the time-and-a-half pay for the last 8 hours, 
there haven't been too many complaints of 
this Executive order. 

Congress is considering the reduction of 
the size of the Army as now determined with- 
cut its approval. Congress does dispute the 
right of the administration, however, to issue 
such orders without first consulting the law- 
making body of this country. 

While a voluntary committee of which I 
am a member moved this week to prevent 
the War Production Board from jeopardizing 
the freedom of the press by invoking any new 
drastic cut in the amount of newsprint, Con- 
gressman Taber brought to our attention that 
the Office of War Information plans to dis- 
tribute in foreign countries 8,000,000 copies 
each week of Victory, the official weekly bul- 
letin of the Office of War Information. 

The War Production Board makes a 20-per- 
cent cut on newsprint and other paper used 
to keep our own people informed of the 
progress of the war and the idiosyncrasies 
of the administration, but the Office of War 
Information prints 8,000,000 copies of admin- 
istration propaganda to send abroad. 

We haven't enough shipping space to send 
our boys cigarettes or a few of the other 
comforts of home, and we haven't enough 
shipping to meet the full demands for the 
weapons of war needed to defeat the Axis, 
but we can send 8,000,000 copies of Victory 
abroad. It doesn’t make sense. 

Who thinks up these bright ideas? Elmer 
Davis trys to justify it, but I doubt if it was 
his idea. The latest plan is to change the 
name to U. S. A.“ and make it a second 
Readers’ Digest. Must the Government 
usurp every field of private endeavor? 

Perhaps by reducing the amount of news- 
print available to private newspapers the 
administration hopes to create an apparent 
need here for a daily Government newspaper? 
That isn't too far-fetched on the basis of past 
experience. 

Congress may have something to say about 
this as its unified purpose to check all such 
bureau activities progresses. 

While this new unity among Members of 
Congress daily becomes more apparent, it is 
distressing to continue to note too much dis- 
unity among the people—and I don’t mean 
wholesome partisan disagreements. 

There is still too little thought given to 
the necessity of putting aside all forms of 
class distinction, racial distinction, and reli- 
gious distinction. Too little recognition that 
we are all brothers-in-arms. And there is 
too much thought being given to regimenta- 
tion to force national unity. 

All over the world today men and women 
who hold the same love of freedom that 
Abraham Lincoln did are giving their lives 
that you and I at home may enjoy the free- 
dom and the bounties which are ours. All 
of us—small and great—should keep that 
thought in our minds. 

The labor or other group leader who ignores 
the importance of voluntary unity to press 
for selfish and unreasonable gains and power; 
the capitalist or industrialist who seeks ad- 
vantage by unfair labor practices and inade- 
quate wages; the bureaucrat who cunningly 
builds and thrives while his government is 
immersed in the pursuit of other and nobler 
aims; the individual chiseler and hoarder who 
thus deprives his neighbor of an equal share; 
and all the race-haters; of these there are 
still too many in America. 

Each one, in his selfish disregard for the 
Nation's welfare is foolishly disregarding his 
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own welfare and jeopardizing the easy free- 
dom which we all accept and enjoy as a birth- 
right. A little less selfishness and a little 
more willing cooperation among each and all 
will achieve the same end that forced regi- 
mentation will attempt to produce. Perhaps 
you see the danger as do I in an article “You 
Will Be Mobilized,” by Harry Hopkins, con- 
densed in this month's issue of the Reader's 
Digest. 

The Government shares in the fault. Offi- 
cials in high places too must use tolerance 
and practice unselfishness, or for one example, 
our home front will collapse we were warned 
today. 

There must be in America a greater recog- 
nition of the inherent rights of the indi- 
vidual—the other fellow“ —if there is to be 
the type of voluntary unity we need for a 
quick victory in this war. And all the peo- 
ple need is the right attitude- the Govern- 
ment leading by example, and the realization 
that selfishness today will reap only sorrow 
tomorrow. 

The thoughtless person who acts only in 
his own interests in days like these fails to 
realize that instead of breaking through to 
his personal objective, he is piling new stones 
on the battlement—erecting an impregnable 
fortress against himself and his ideas. 

Each of us should inspect himself calmly 
and see if it is our own stubborn selfishness 
that is fashioning the weapons of defeat or 
weaving the cords which may bind our own 
hends. 

All too often in life we refuse to accept 
little personal defeats so that we may pamper 
our pride, but had we accepted them we 
might well have staved off a major defeat 
later. It is the little personal defeats and 
sacrifices that are necessary today. 

We need less selfishness on the part of the 
individual, the groups, and the factions, offi- 
cial or otherwise, but each of us should 
remember that it takes only one additional 
straw to break the camel's back. 

Selfishness, disunity, and abuses of power— 
both by private individuals and leaders, and 
public servants—are piling up straws on the 
back of the overburdened camel that repre- 
sents our American war effort. If, selfishly, 
one of us add that last straw it will be on his 
hands and head that the blame must rest. 

So many of us ignore the importance of 
little things—the great over-all importance 
of the act of the individual for good or bad. 
The consequences an accumulation of little 
things can have on the aggregate results. 

I'm reminded of an amusing illustration; 
a week or so ago the announcer on a national 
radio show casually asked each of his listeners 
to mail one penny to a worthy Brooklyn 
woman. The individual response meant 
nothing, but the accumulated responses of 
all the listeners brought the Brooklyn woman 
some 350,000 pennies—$3,500 in cash. 

Little things do count you see. 

Cooperation on the part of the individual 
means accepting a few personal defeats and 
sacrifices, as our soldiers and sailors also ac- 
cept setbacks and sacrifices. It is all for the 
common end of victory on the home front 
and in the combat zone. As the Commander 
in Chief expressed the hope on the radio last 
night: “Here in the middle of the twentieth 
century men of good will found a way to 
unite and produce and fight to destroy the 
forces of ignorance, intolerance, slavery, and 
war.“ 

I had not thought to be so serious tonight, 
but much of this comment has been occa- 


sioned by my recollection of Abraham Lin- 


coln, the great emaneipator. He had the 
courage to make the necessary sacrifices, ac- 
cept defeats, big and little, to achieve the 
unity on which the fate of this Union rested 
80 years ago. His courage brought him many 
unhappy days, but the ship of state was 
saved, 


We must not allow the much bigger ship of 
state of today to flounder in a sea of con- 
fusion and uncertainty, selfishness, and dis- 
unity. 

The milder weather has brought less com- 
ment on the fuel situation, but I have not 
hesitated to give it my attention. Speaking 
of weather, after 6 weeks’ experience with the 
Washington kind I shall never again find 
fault with Connecticut weather. Good night. 


Deferment of Farm Laborers by Draft 
Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call your attention to a let- 
ter that I received this morning from the 
Honorable C. L. Allen, a small farmer of 
Union Parish, Louisiana: 


MARION, LA., February 10, 1943. 
Hon. CHARLES Mc! „ 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Do you think Congress is likely 
to change draft regulations in order for boys 
to be deferred for farming this year, and if so, 
do you think you can persuade the local 
board in Union Parish to wait a few days in 
calling a boy who is scheduled to be called 
the last of this month? 

I have a farm with more than a hundred 
acres of cultivatable land, have stock, feed, 
seed, and farm implements, -but no labor. 
I had one hired hand last year and he and 
my three boys, ages 18, 16, and 12, cultivated 
89 acres. We have 19 head of cows and 
yearlings, 50 to 60 hogs and pigs, including 
some in the swamp, and a hundred chickens. 
The boy went to school at Ruston 3 days in 
each week last spring until the last of May, 
taking an agricultural course, then went 
again in the fall, and it seems that the local 
board thinks he can't farm. He has never 
done any public work of any kind and has 
farmed all his life except while in school. 

The hired hand which worked for me last 
year is in Arkansas cutting pulpwood, and I 
can’t get any help. In fact, all my land will 
lie idle unless my boy can stay out of service 
long enough to make a crop. 

If you believe Congress is going to make 
any changes in the draft regulations, and 
you can persuade my local board to wait a 
few days to call Charles Henry Allen, I shall 
appreciate it very much. 

Thanking you, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
C. L. ALLEN. 


Mr. Speaker, the Honorable C. L. Allen 
is a small hill farmer in Union Parish, 
La. He comes from old Anglo-Ameri- 
can stock that is the very backbone, flesh, 
and sinew of that section of Louisiana 
and the Southland. Being a farmer he 
is and has always been self-sustaining 
and self-reliant. He is independent in 
his thought and his action. He is his 
own boss. Being a farmer and a native- 
born American, he loves the soil, loves 
his home and his homeland, the United 
States of America. He loves and sup- 
ports American traditions and above all 
American liberty. He will fight for that 
liberty. He is intensely patriotic. But, 
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Mr. Speaker, he is confused. He has 
failed, as have perhaps you and certainly 
I, to make heads or tails of the confusion 
of laws, rulings, orders, directives and 
counter directives that have been so un- 
ceasingly thrust upon the American pto- 
ple. He hears that the War Manpower 
Commission has ruled that farm labor 
shall be draftexempt. He hears that the 
Department of Agriculture has set up a 
system of points to determine whether or 
not a farmer is producing enough to 
qualify for exemption. He understands 
that under this system he does qualify 
and should have his labor exempt. Yet 
his hired help has migrated to parts afar 
to accept much more lucrative employ- 
ment in industry. In this the Manpower 
Commission gave him no relief. His only 
supply of labor is his own family and now 
the draft board seems constrained to take 
the only member of that family who is 
capable of doing a man’s work. 

Mr. Allen is not asking that his son be 
exempted from the draft, neither are 
thousands of other farm fathers who 
find themselves in similar situations. He 
is, however, asking that his 18-year-old 
son be deferred long enough to get this 
year’s crop planted. Long enough to get 
the seeds in the ground for the food that 
America will so vitally need this coming 
winter. Everybody who knows anything 
at all about the problems of the small 
farmer knows that because he has very 
little labor costs he is the best and most 
dependable and economical source of 
food supplies. Why then are they being 
discriminated against when large em- 
ployers of labor are being exempted be- 
cause the claim to be in important food 
producting and processing classifications. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not blame the local 
draft boards. I believe they are doing 
the best they can under the circum- 
stances. They cannot take what they 
read in the papers or hear over the radio 
as the rules and regulations to guide 
their work, and they can not get clarify- 
ing instructions from the State Selective 
Service or from the Manpower Commis- 
sion. The fault is no more theirs than 
it is of the farmer. The fault lies with 
too much red tape, too many bureaus, too 
much boon-doggling. Why cannot we 
get a simple, clarifying statement of who 
is exempt and who is not exempt? Why 
does one man lose all of his labor and 
his family too, while across the road the 
reverse is true? Why does the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Manpower 
Commission say that the production of 
food is as important (and we all know 
that it is) as the production of muni- 
tions and war materials and yet farm 
labor is either drafted into the Army or 
permitted to migrate to great industrial 
centers to undertake work for which 
they are ill-fitted and inexperienced at 
rates of pay which, if met by the farmer, 
would put the cost of food beyond the 
reach of even the multi-millionaires? 

The small fermer, particularly the 
small farmer of the South, is faced with 
a momentous problem. His is a critical 
situation at a crucial time. He needs 
help. He needs it badly. He needs it 
now. What is the Government going to 
do about it? 
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Farm-Subsidy Payments 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
will soon be called upon to consider an 
administration proposal that we appro- 
priate $100,000,000 for incentive pay- 
ments to farmers, on the New Deal 
theory that we can buy our way out of 
the serious difficulties now confronting 
American agriculture and the food-for- 
victory program 

It should be evident to all of us that 
the solution to these difficulties is not 
this simple. No mere appopriation of 
money will solve the desperate short- 
ages of manpower, equipment, and fer- 
tilizer which are plaguing our farmers 
and threatening the food supplies of the 
Nation. Direct action—not money—is 
required to relieve these shurtages. And 
this action must be taken now—before 
it is too late. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
splendid editorial analysis of this prob- 
lem, taken from the Washington Sunday 
Star of February 14, 1943: 

INCENTIVE PAYMENTS 


In his address Tuesday night, Economic 
Stabilizer James F. Byrnes said that the 
farmer must expand output in the face of 
inadequate supplies of fertilizer, inadequate 
replacements of equipment, and inadequate 
manpower. 

How is the farmer going to do this? 

Two methods were proposed by Mr. Byrnes. 
The first consists of incentive payments in 
the sum of $100,000,000—the plan worked up 
by Secretary of Agriculture Wickard and 
which has now been passed on to Congress 
by the President, with a request that the 
money be made available. 

In theory, up to a point, this is all very 
well, If the expenditure of $100,000,000 
would assure an adequate food supply for 
the people of this country, for our armed 
forces, and for the people abroad whom the 
Government proposes to feed, no one could 
seriously object to the appropriation because 
of the expenditure involved. Nor, in those 
circumstances, would the objection that it is 
a subsidy—which it is—be a valid one. But 
how can the distribution of subsidies, of 
themselves, help the farmer? Money can- 
not be used as fertilizer, nor to cultivate 
crops, nor to engage a nonexistent labor 
force. And, it is these things—fertilizer, 
farm machinery and manpower—that will 
be inadequate. What is the purpose, then, 
in giving the farmer more money? 

As a second step, Mr. Byrnes: proposed that 
labor which left the farms to work in war 
plants would have to be sent back. These 
men, he said, were splendid farm workers; 
many are indifferent mechanics. As we have 
urged men to volunteer for military service, 
we should urge these men to return to the 
farms where they are needed, even if the com- 
pensation is less. If they refuse to go, their 
draft deferments should be canceled. 

Mr, Byrnes did not say so, but these 
workers were induced to leave the farms by 
the attraction of high wages being paid in 
war factories—wages which were boosted 
with the encouragement and support of the 
Government. That was a mistake, and Mr. 


Byrnes’ implicit acknowledgment of the 
mistake is a first step in the right direction. 
But it will take something more to get these 
men, back to the farms. Mr. Byrnes has 
threatened to cancel their draft deferments 
unless they go back, and that is not a pleas- 
ant thing to contemplate. In effect, it is 
equivalent to saying that the Government, 
having made a mistake in the first instance, 
now proposes to correct that mistake by 
using the Selective Service Act as an instru- 
ment to coerce men into accepting a par- 
ticular employment. The Selective Service 
Act was never intended for any such use, and 
the wisdom of such a threat is questionable. 
The forthright, efficient and sensible thing 
would be to seek passage of a compulsory 
service law, which would obviate any need 
for these devious and dubious methods. 

But perhaps it is too late for that this year. 
It may be that there is no alternative now 
except some such course as that proposed by 
Mr. Byrnes. If so, it should be remembered 
that the planting season is close at hand. 
These men, if they are to be of any use to 
the farmers this year, must be sent back to 
the farms soon, and it is difficult to see how 
$100,000,000 for subsidies or incentive pay- 
ments is going to help accomplish this 
transfer. 


O. P. A. Regulations Affecting Small 
Business 


REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
register my disapproval once more 
against the bureaucratic rules and regu- 
lations which make it impossible for 
small business to operate. Within the 
past week a store in my home town, do- 
ing a business of $50,000 a year, sold 
out stock and closed up, because of bu- 
reaucratic interference, making it im- 
possible to continue. 

The York city newspapers have been 
carrying for the last several days a no- 
tice offering for sale a brass foundry 
operated by a Mr. Cochrane for the past 
21 years. 

Mr. Cochrane started in business 21 
years ago with 6 helpers. Since that 
time he has never closed down a single 
day and steadily buiit up his business 
until now he employs 85 men doing im- 
portant wer work. 

He now finds it impossible to continue 
due to recent rulings of the O. P. A. He 
has set forth his reasons for discontinu- 
ing business in a letter addressed to 
Prentiss M. Brown under date of Febru- 
ary 3, 1943. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record I include therein 
the letter addressed by Mr. Cochrane to 
Mr. Brown, the Price Administrator: 

FEBRUARY 3, 1943. 
Mr. Prentiss M. Brown, 
Price Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We received the new regulation 
order, Rev. MPR 125, January 27, 1943, to 
reduce the price of aluminum castings 3 cents 
per pound and bronze castings 1½ cents per 
pound from February 1, 1943. 
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Several months ago when metals were re- 
duced, we voluntarily passed on reductions 
on castings wherever possible, regardless of 
the increase in wages from 15 to 20 percent 
since our price ceiling went into effect in 
October 1941. The matter of reducing a little 
more to meet this new regulation does not 
mean much, because with lower prices there 
will be less profit, and less income tax to pay, 
so it will be all the same to me if I am com- 
pelled to give it to the customer or to the 
Government direct. 

In going through these pages of instruc- 
tions in this new order, I am sure we will not 
be able to comply with all the detailed cost 
reports specified therein. If we are compelled 
to meet all these new conditions I would have 
to enlarge our office and put on extra help 
which I could not afford and do not intend 
doing. We already have extra help that 
do nothing else but fill in volumes of ques- 
tionnaires and Government reports, a lot of 
which are absolutely useless, but it costs a lot 
of extra money to do it, and this added ex- 
pense must come out of the price of castings. 
We have a simple practical way of keeping 
our costs and setting our prices, and have no 
complaints from our many good customers 
about our prices being too high, so why 
should a Government agency interfere in this 
to save $25,000,000 by penalizing many found- 
ries who are struggling now to keep going, and 
allowing hundreds of millions to be wasted 
by inefficiency and extravagance in many 
other lines and places. I realize if we do 
not conform to all these new orders we may 
be penalized by having our metal supply 
stopped, and if this happens, there will be 
nothing left for me to do but close the busi- 
ness, which I will surely do. 

As a practical molder, I started this busi- 
ness 21 years ago with about six helpers. 
Through honest dealing and hard work I now 
have a fine plant and about 85 men employed 
on important war work for a lot of good 
customers who depend on this foundry for 
their castings. We have cooperated to the 
best of our ability in filling in the numerous 
reports and questionnaires and have had no 
complaints from Washington on our work, 
but the cost of doing a lot of this superfluous 
stuff I would have considered a good profit 
under the practical way we operated years 
ago, when I was considerably smaller. It 
has been stated in the press many times that 
Washington was going to cut the red tape 
and make it easier to do business, but, in- 
stead, the questionnaires and Government 
reports are more numerous than ever and the 
red tape more complicated. Any foundry- 
man struggling with green help and putting 
up with all their costly mistakes trying to keep 
war work customers supplied with good cast- 
ings, which must be passed on by Govern- 
ment inspectors, should not be harassed by a 
lot of new impractical ideas from some Gov- 
ernment agency every time someone sees fit 
to impose a new regulation on us; and if I 
am to be continually up against this thing 
and not allowed to operate in a sensible, 
practical way, as I have always done, then I 
assure you I am ready to go out of the busi- 
ness until such time as common sense in our 
operation can again be used. 

I realize, Mr. Brown, that you have a tough 
job ahead, so I thought it in order to tell you 
my story, as it might be of some help to you 
in seeing things from our standpoint, too. 

My greatest regret in closing the business 
at this time would be the inconvenience it 
might cause my customers depending on 
me for castings, as it has been my desire 
from the start to aid our war effort all pos- 
sible, and regardless of whether I make any 
profit, will continue to do my part as long 
as possible, but if all these new regulations 
are going to cause me to operate at a loss and 
soon lose what little I have, then no one can 
blame me for seeing in time that this does 
not happen, because if I am forced to go 
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broke, I can do no more good at my age of 
67 to help war production and could even 
become a public burden myself. 
Yours sincerely. 
COCHRANE Brass FOUNDRY, 
JOHN H. COCHRANE, 
Owner, 


Freedom of the Air Becomes an Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend the revise my own re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
New Haven Journal-Courier. In view of 
the statesmanlike address of my col- 
league, the gentlewoman from Connecti- 
cut, Congresswoman Luce, I find subse- 
quent comment pertinent to the subject 
she discussed. Therefore, I offer for the 
consideration of the membership this 
editorial appearing the morning after 
the gentlewoman from Connecticut [Mrs. 
Luce] spoke in this Chamber: 


FREEDOM OF THE AIR BECOMES AN ISSUE 


The question of post-war freedom of the 
air is getting into the headlines more and 
more frequently, and properly so for it is one 
of the fundamentals around which interna- 
tional and domestic politics will revolve for 
a long time to come. 

Vice President WaLLAcE and Mrs. Roosevelt 
have come out for freedom of the air. Neither 
has defined precisely what is meant, but 
it is presumed that the term is used without 
any hidden tricks of interpretation. Thus 
freedom of the air would permit the planes 
of other nations to land on our shores and to 
fiy over our territory without material hin- 
drance. 

It is difficult to imagine the United States 
abandoning this right to regulate the use of 
our own skies. Further, it is difficult to 
suppose that the United States will not re- 
strict the use of these skies. Unless we con- 
trol the air above our land, we cannot insure 
its defense. Unless we regulate and restrict 
the use of our air, we cannot protect our 
commerce. 

In supporting her argument, Mrs. Roosevelt 
said, “We have always had freedom of the 
seas.” That is a complex and highly debatable 
subject. It is questionable whether there 
has been freedom of the seas except in a 
limited sense. Certainly in war there Easn't 
been freedom. Even in peace freedom of the 
seas is limited by certain nations’ control 
over the Panama and Suez Canals, by their 
control over coaling stations and harbors, 
by the use of tariffs. Anyone is entitled to 
launch a ship in the ocean, but what he may 
do with it after that is considerably influenced 
by other nations. 

More realistic than Mr. WALLACE and Mrs. 
Roosevelt are Congresswoman Luce and the 
Marquis of Londoncerry. Mrs. Luce believes 
that no matter how much we trust our Brit- 
ish and Russian allies today, we should not 
abandon the sovereignty of American air 
lanes. Of course, this implies control over 
our airports, beacons and other facilities, im- 
ports, exports, and immigration. 

The remarks of the Marquis of London- 
derry came in a debate in the House of Lords 
on Britain's post-war commercial air service. 
Said he, “It is no secret that commercial avia- 


tion in the United States is developing with 
phenomenal rapidity. * * * I am not 
challenging America and suggesting cut- 
throat competition all over the world.” He 
went on to favor collaboration between Brit- 
ain, America, Russia, and the Dutch, and 
then he advocated that England acquire from 
the United States under lend-lease the planes 
needed for post-war commercial use. 

In the same debate Lord Derwent, spoke of 
the present appearance of dangerous compe- 
tition between the United States and other 
potential rivals. A member of the House of 
Commons, speaking before that body last De- 
cember, referred to Pan-American Airways as 
“spreading its tentacles” all over the world. 

Though Josef Stalin has not discussed com- 
mercial aviation for publication, it would be 
strange if the Russians, who for years have 
been interested in long-distance flying, are 
not already making plans for their share of 
the commercial air business. 

The question of rights to the world’s sky- 
ways thus assumes increasing importance 
as the war mounts to a climax. With peace 
in sight, all the big nations will step up 
their preparations to a faster pace, and the 
first commercial planes will be in the air 
before the diplomats ever assemble to write 
a treaty. 

Freedom of the air is not likely to be 
settled so much in debate as in designing 
rooms and wind tunnels and in the execu- 
tive offices of companies like Pan American 
Airways. The United States should remem- 
ber this and not promise to relinquish any 
of the rights which later experience may 
prove vital to our security. 


Farm Labor Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following resolution adopted unani- 
mously by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Georgia, urging early 
passage of H. R. 1408, a bill by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace], to in- 
clude all farm labor costs in the calcula- 
tion of parity price for farm commodi- 
ties. 

Resolution to memorialize the National Con- 
gress urging the passage of the Pace parity 
bill 


Whereas there has come to the attention of 
the House of Representatives of Georgia that 
there is now pending in the National Congress 
certain legislation intended to include the 
cost of farm labor in figuring parity on agri- 
cultural commodities; and 

Whereas the certain legislation is known 
as the Pace parity bill; and 

Whereas the cost of farm labor has in- 
creased 100 percent within the past 12 
months; and 

Whereas, with the cost of farm labor in- 
creasing as it has, unless adequate legislation 
is passed immediately, it will be utterly im- 
possible for the farmers of the Nation to com- 
pete with industry in the payment of labor, 
and the food program will thereby be hin- 
dered immensely; and 

Whereas as a part of the war effort it is 
necessary that the food program be carried 
out: Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the Georgia House of Repre- 
sentatives, That the National Congress be 
memorialized, and that the Georgia delega- 
tion in Congress, and in the Senate in par- 
ticular, be memorialized that the passage of 
the Pace parity bill is urgent, is imperative, 
and is necessary; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted immediately to the Clerk of the 
National Congress, and the Secretary of the 
Senate of the United States, there to be read 
and presented to the Congress in session, 
and that a copy of this resolution be sent by 
the clerk of this house to each Member of 
Congress from Georgia and to the Senators 
from Georgia, and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States, and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to His Excellency Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, President of the United States. 

Roy V. Hargis, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
P. T. McCurcuen, Jr.. 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Japs Took Airplane Plans Plus 
$16,000,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article reprinted from the Log 
of February 1943: 


Japs Took AIRPLANE PLANS PLUS 816,000 000 
UNITED STATES MILITARY SECRETS SENT TO 
JAPAN From JAP-OWNED AIRPLANE PLANTS 
IN New JERSEY WORKING ON GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTS. JAPANESE NAVAL OFFICER 
Braccep ABOUT METHODS. HeE’s DEAD 


(By Miller Freeman, Captain, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, retired) 


This amazing account is published to bring 
before the public the unbelievable success 
achieved by Japan through infiltration among 
United States Government departments in 
all administrations for many years, and also 
as a warning to public officials and Congress 
to prevent a recurrence during the present 
war. If, as the State Department asserts u 
its White Paper just issued, that it knew 
for a long time Japan was preparing to go 
to war against us, why did it not take appro- 
priate action to prosecute the guilty and 
expel these corrupt Japanese Government- 
controlled corporate interests from this 
country? 

San Francisco, December 10, 1942. 
Congressman Rox O. WOODRUFF, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Wooprvurr: In the 
spring of 1922 you introduced a resolution in 
Congress requesting an investigation of the 
contracts and expenditures of the United 
States Government during the last war, and 
in which you charged that the Standard Alr- 
craft Corporation and the Standard Aero 
Co..were controlled by Mitsui & Co. In your 
resolution you maintained that the evidence 
showed: 

“(1) These two firms were overpaid mil- 
lions of dollars, presumably through misrep- 


“resentation and fraud. 


“(2) Mitsui & Co. are the fiscal agents for 
the Japanese Government throughout the 


‘world, and were also assisting German secret 
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service work before the war, acting as pay- 
masters for them. 

“(3) These Japanese concerns received or- 
ders for almost every kind of airplane work, 
and some of the motors intended for our 
forces on the western front were shipped to 
Japan. 

“(4) Among their attorneys handling their 
negotiations with the Government was George 
W. Wickersham, former United States At- 
torney General,” 

I took your resolution on May 29, 1922, be- 
fore Rainier Noble Post of the American Le- 
gion, which post promptly wired the con- 
gressional delegation from this State, urging 
your request be supported for investigation 
of Mitsui & Co.'s activities in the United 
States during World War No. 1. 

I propose now to publish a review of this 
incredible phenomenon whereby Mitsui & Co., 
a Japanese Government-controlled corpora- 
tion, was not only allowed to operate plane 
and chemical plants in the United States dur- 
ing the last war, but to draw millions of dol- 
lars from our Government to finance them; 
also to obtain free access to the latest tech- 
nical information from the various govern- 
mental departments. 

I want to put together my part of the pic- 
ture with yours. During the spring or sum- 
mer of 1918 there arrived at the port of 
Seattle from Japan, en route East to the air- 
plane plants of Mitsui & Co., a delegation 
of 8 or 10 Japanese naval aviation officers. 
Admiral Coontz, Commandant of the Thir- 
teenth Naval District, Bremerton, instructed 
me to act as his representative in entertain- 
ing this delegation; that he did not want to 
have them visit the United States Navy Yard 
at Bremerton, and did not feel that he could 
personally spare the time. A banquet was 
held at the Hotel Washington. I found that 
I had some years before met, in a friendly 
way, Emo Takaki, in charge of the delegation, 
when he was a student at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and who, in the meantime, had risen to 
the important post of New York manager of 
Mitsui & Co. Takaki surprised me by his 
frankness; in fact, was quite boastful of the 
achievements of Mitsui & Co., and told me, 
in some detail, that they were operating two 
airplane plants in New Jersey, also a chemical 
plant in the South. He said: 


“You hear a great deal about the Japanese 
snooping around and stealing plans. We 
don't have to resort to such tactics. We 
operate these plants in your country and se- 
cure all the latest technical information 
relating to designs, construction, operations, 
and military tactics. This is all obtained 
openly, as allies. 

“You know, just before I left Washington 
I said to Thomas Edison, head of the United 
States War Inventions Board, ‘I hear the Navy 
has just perfected a much-improved tor- 
pedo. Won't you give us the plans?“ Mr. 
Edison replied that he didn’t think they 
should do so. I then replied, ‘Well, you know, 
everybody says some day Japan and the 
United States are going to war. You are a 
great sporting nation and believe in fair play, 
and, of course, you would want to have us 
as well equipped as you are with the most 
up-to-date weapons.“ 

I at once conveyed this information to the 
commandant of the Thirteenth Naval Dis- 
trict. On September 25, 1919, I appeared be- 
fore the House Immigration Committee in 
Washington, D. C., requesting a complete con- 
gressional investigation of all Japanese ac- 
tivities in the United States, and specifically 
called the committee’s attention to the fact 
that Mitsui & Co. had been operating these 
plants during the war. 

You can understand I was very much 
pleased, therefore, when you instigated the 
investigation of Mitsui’s activities in this 
country during the last war, and presumed 
that the whole business was thoroughly 


probed and the findings turned over to the 
Department of Justice. Although I made 
some effort to learn what happened, I was 
never able to find out why Mitsui & Co. were 
not prosecuted, made to make restitution to 
the United States Treasury, and, as I be- 
lieved warranted, have them barred alto- 
gether from the United States. What were 
the underlying facts as to why the affair was 
dropped? Today we have the tragic sequel 
in the massacre of thousands of our young 
men by Japan. How can we safeguard this 
Nation against a recurrence of this situation? 
Can we, by revealing the facts, protect against 
a repetition of penetration by foreign influ- 
ences? Unless we do, we will see these forces 
rise again as soon as peace is declared. 

Did you ever hear of the strange death, 
under mysterious circumstances, of Emo 
Takaki about the time your investigation 
was coming to a head? The report given out 
was that he was killed by a streetcar in New 
York. His death must have been considered 
a fortuitous happening by both the Japa- 
nese Government and Mitsui & Co. 

I will appreciate it if you will write me 
your own recollection of the case, supple- 
mented by such essential information as 
you are able to supply me from the official 
records. 

Yours truly, 
MILLER FREEMAN, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 1942. 
Capt. MILLER FREEMAN, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear CAPTAIN FREEMAN: I have your letter 
of the 10th and have read the same with more 
interest than you know. The enclosures you 
forwarded are very timely. 

As you perhaps recall, I put forth every 
possible effort to secure an investigation of 
the Attorney General, Harry M. Daugherty, 
and the Department of Justice, because of 
the neglect of the Department of Justice to 
move in the war fraud cases. Being blocked 
in the House, I called on Senator Burton K. 
WHEELER and placed in his hands the infor- 
mation I had. I may say these data were 
almost exclusively copies of records in the 
Department of Justice. This accounts for 
the fact that no one in authority ever denied 
any charge I made against Mr, Daugherty 
personally or his official organization. 

Senator WHEELER, as chairman of a special 
Senate committee, made a very thorough in- 
vestigation of the Department and, as a re- 
sult, Harry M. Daugherty was tried twice in 
the Federal courts in New York. The first 
time the jury stood 10 to 2 for conviction, 
and the second time 11 to 1 for conviction. 
Evidently he was able to reach two jurors 
in the first instance and one in the second. 

My opinion of Mr. Daugherty is still what 
it was 20 years ago. It was known at that 
time that financially he was behind the light- 
house to the extent of more than $50,000. 
As Attorney General he could not indulge in 
private practice, and yet when he was dis- 
missed by President Coolidge he found him- 
self sufficiently well fixed to enable him to 
live in luxury for the balance of his worthless 
life. 

As you will gather from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp references I am giving you, it was 
I who “opened the ball“ against what was 
probably the most dishonest, reprehensible 
administration of the Department of Justice 
in our history. An inspection of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, which will be found in 
your local library, will bring you up to date 
on all matters pertaining thereto, with the 
possible exception of the recoveries made by 
the Government following my disclosures. 
Some few years afterward, I learned from the 
Office of Finance, War Department, that 
something more than $31,000,000 in cash and 
$7,000,000 in supplies, which had been turned 
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over to contractors and which had not been 
accounted for, were recovered. I know a 
rather large number of Members of Congress 
had been presented with the information I 
received before it was brought to me. I was 
the only one, apparently, who cared to be- 
come active in the matter, and it is doubtful 
whether any part of the above recoveries 
would have been made had the action not 
been taken. Thirty-eight millions of dollars 
in these days seems a trivial sum, but, never- 
theless, at the present rate it would pay a 
congressional salary for 3,800 years. 

May I say again that I am greatly inter- 
ested in your proposal to review the situa- 
tion so far as it applied to Mitsui & Company. 
If there is any way in which I can be of 
further assistance, let me know. 

With very kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy O. WOODRUFF. 


From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Quotation from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 5288, second session, Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, April 11, 1922: 

“The Standard Aircraft Corporation and 
the Standard Aero Co. are enterprises of 
Mitsui & Co., Japanese brokers, and the fiscal 
agents of the Japanese Government. 

During the first World War, the Standard 
companies were prominent members of the 
group of contractors which controlled Amer- 
ican aviation. 

“Senator FREYLINGHUYSEN. What relation 
does the Mitsui Company bear to the Japa- 
nese Government? 

“Senator WORKMAN. They are paymasters 
for the Japanese Government throughout the 
world; its fiscal agents, and they were also 
assisting the German secret service work be- 
fore the war, acting as paymasters for them. 
Judge Hughes was correct in his statement to 
the President that these Japanese concerns 
received orders for every variety of aircraft 
work, a proceeding which had no justification 
from a production standpoint.” 

“The concerns were operated by Harry B. 
Mingle and Max J. Frankenstein. While it 
has been established that these companies 
were controlled by Mitsui & Co., who owned 
the majority of the stock, Mingle testified 
before the Senate committee that Mitsui & 
Co. loaned him $3,500,000 to carry on the 
undertakings, ‘and that all they have is a 
memorandum that in case I should die or 
anything should happen, they could handle it 
in a way they wished.’ It was testified Mingie 
made a weekly report to the Japanese owners, 
and we have documentary evidence to show 
that early in the war the Standard Aircraft 
Corporation shipped five motors from San 
Francisco to Japan. The propriety of the 
situation needs no comment. This investiga- 
tion has established the fact that agents of 
the Japanese Government are constantly col- 
lecting information of the most intimate 
character as to the industries, resources, har- 
bors, and other information of a vital char- 
acter concerning this country, and that these 
agents work through Mitsui & Co. (Consider 
this, a statement before Congress in 1922 by 
Workman.) 

“A report by the contract-unit section of 
the War Department shows the following, as 
a result of its audits of the contracts of the 
Standard Aircraft Co. and the Standard Aero 
Co.: 

Total payments by Govern- 

ment (United States) $16, 461, 680. 15 
Amounts unsupported by 

property, records, or other 
9, 948, 028. 42 
In case supporting papers are 

produced, there would re- 

main the following amount 
to be recovered from the 
contractors for reasons 


stated in individual audits. 6, 586, 774. 61 
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“The statement showing settlement as of 
Sept. 30, 1919, and known as exhibit A, shows 
the following 


Amortization and Depreciation 
Total amortization on build- 

ings, machinery, and equip- 

ment per exhibit F $2, 266, 479. 35 

“The comparative balance sheet after 
Government adjustments as of Sept. 30, 1919, 
shows the following: 

Quick payments to Mitsui & 

Oana . — $4, 470, 000. 00 
Other payments and reserves 

set up for Mitsui & Co., pre- 

paid expenses, rents, etc... 370, 499. 22 

“The investigation has developed the fact 
that the Standard Cos. have never owned 
these buildings, and as the contractor has 
collected for both amortization and rent 
on the buildings, the fraud on the Govern- 
ment is apparent at a glance, and a searching 
investigation of all of the activities of these 
companies must be completed. 

“Subsequent to these statements, Mingle is 
alleged to have paid to Mitsui & Co. additional 
sums in excess of $2,000,000. Although largely 
indebted to the Government, the Standard 
Aero Co, (April 1922) is now in the hands of 
a trustee in bankruptcy and the Standard 
Aircraft is in the process of liquidation. 

“Mitsui & Co. are indirectly exercising pow- 
erful influences in this country, which ex- 
tends to Congress and departments of the 
Government, and they have on their pay 
rolis attorneys and politicians who are at- 
tempting to run roughshod over the country 
to whom they owe their allegiance. 

“When an investigation of these contracts 
began, the law firm of Cadwalader, Wicker- 
sham and Taft notified the Chief of Finances 
of the Air Department that they had been 
retained by Mitsui & Co. (Ltd.) to represent 
their interests, and requested that certain 
accountants who had been in the employ of 
these interests be permitted to work with 
the Government's representatives during the 
audit of the books of the Standard Aircraft 
Corporation.’ Their request was refused un- 
less Mitsui & Co. would admit its lability in 
the premises. 

In a few days after this letter was writ- 
ten, Abraham F. Myers, former office boy at 
the Department of Justice, who had already 
received unusual advancement after becom- 
ing a law clerk in the department, was given 
supervision of all the war fraud cases at a 
salary of $6,000 per year. Shortly after this 
young man, who it seems was one of those 
who failed to do military service during the 
war, notified the air service that no further 
information was to be given to any person 
connected with the Department of Justice, 
except through him. A few days later I 
established, by conclusive evidence, that the 
said Myers was placed in this key position 
through the influence of George W. Wicker- 
sham. Since that time the investigation of 
the air service war contracts has been blocked. 

“Aside from the open and aggressive ob- 
struction reported to you in an earlier memo, 
there enters the name of a high Government 
official who has been deeply involved and yet 
powerful enough to seriously impede further 
investigation. Just at the time when we 
were closing in on these crooks and were in 
position to close up the main features of the 
investigation, my only servant, who was ren- 
dering a most valuable service in connection 
with the various frauds, including the Japa- 
nese, Was suspended and no reasons have ever 
been given. In several other cases the same 
action was taken. One agent who refused a 
bribe and reported it to the department was 
fired the next day.“ 


Listen to Lincoln: “It Is for Us the 
Living—” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include a radio address delivered by 
Representative CHARLES A. PLUMLEY of 
Vermont over the facilities of the Blue 
Network on Friday, February 12: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 

These are truly tragic days in the history 
of this Republic, the maintenance and the 
continuance of which was the burden of the 
responsibility borne, but not lightly laid, 
on the shoulders of the man the anniversary 
of whose birth we observe. 

“It is for us the living,” said he, “to see to 
it that this Nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom and that government 
of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple shall not perish from the earth.” 

This is the burden and the challenge of 
our undertaking. Shall we meet it? Can 
we bear it? 

In the grandeur of his soul Abraham 
Lincoln visioned a world ,unshackled, willed 
to us the duty and the obligation to carry 
high the torch of liberty he threw into our 
hands, to the end that all men everywhere 
eventually shall be truly free. Do we measure 
up to our opportunity? 

The era in which he lived and moved was 
but the beginning of things for the United 
States of America, whose destiny he pro- 
phetically saw was foreordained as the savior 
of the world. 

His rugged, honest, steadfast perseverance 
and stanch Americanism still stand as ex- 
amples, as objectives which the Nation and 
all of us as individuals may well try to 
emulate. Unwavering in his loyalty to the 
fundamentals of American Government, his 
genuine respect for the Constitution, and his 
great concern for the destiny of the Republic 
ended only with his death. 

“So they buried Lincoln? Strange and vain. 
Hast any creature thought of Lincoln hid 
In any vault ‘neath coffin lid? 

In all the years since that wild spring of 
pain? 

It is false—he never in grave hath lain. 

You could not bury him, although you slid 

Upon his clay the Cheops pyramid, 

Or heaped it with the Rocky Mountain chain. 

If no man’s memories not a monument be, 

None shalt thou have.” 

A redeemed and reunited Republic is his 
monument. 

These United States of ours which he saved 
were welded out of an incongrous mass of 
indeterminate elements almost as numerous 
and as diversified as those which the scien- 
tists have discovered to be as common as 
those between us and the planets. 

The prism of brains through which the ray 
of light of the possibilities for man’s achieve- 
ment has registered, and been separated, 
makes it possible for us to identify our re- 
sponsibility and to assume our burden. How 
well this man Lincoln foresaw that which 
was bound to be. We must meet the test of 
the prism cnd emerge “like a light which the 
fierce winds have no power to extinguish.” 
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So many people have so well said those 
things which all of us would be proud to put 
in words that little remains to be said or 
can be said these days which has not already 
been spoken. One poet has said: 

“Some opulent force of genius, soul, and race, 
Some deep life current from far centuries 
Flowed to his mind and lighted his sad eyes, 
And gave his name, among great names, high 

place.” 

No monarch ever had greater power than 
he; none ever employed it so tenderly, so 
benevolently, so graciously. No power of 
pardon, except that of Providence, was ever 
exercised so mercifully, so benignly. No other 
human being dried so many tears, stopped 
so many heartaches, revived so many hopes. 

In the words of Edwin Markham: 

p from log cabin to the Capitol, 

One fire was on his spirit, one resolve— 
To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 
The eyes of conscience testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 
He bulit the rail pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every 

blow; 

The grip that swung the ax in Illinois 

Was on the pen that set a people free.” 

Today, whether we like it or not, we of 
these States, once separated and by him 
welded into one, are as close to all freemen 
the world over as if, as someone has said, we 
“rooted for the same ball team or blistered 
our hands to save somebody from a burning 
house.” 

Today on many battlefields, world over, our 
sons, our husbands, our daughters mingle 
their blood with the blood of our allies. They 
are dodging bombs from Murmansk to Mores- 
by. They bleed, sweat, and die side by side 
on the docks of Basra, in the hangars of 
China, in the foxholes of Guadalcanal. The 
word “stranger” has been burned and frozen 
and laughed and cried, wounded, and nursed 
out of cur language. There is no such word. 
This era is a cataclysm. We live in it and 
should thank God we are alive. 

All over this portion of the universe which 
we still call free is found a mixture of men 
and ideas and ideals, of tools and of skills, 
of dreams and hope and vision, which has 
shrunk the world to a single community. 
If we have our way, it is going to stay 80 
for the common good of all. 

No man hereafter should ever ask how 
small is the world, but how big is it. How 
boundless and broad is it for us all? Where 
do we fit? 

With the new responsibility which is and 
shall be ours, there will also come oppor- 
tunity, which will be our answer. We shall 
move our goods on highways wider and faster 
than any of those who came before us ever 
dared dream of, on new sea lanes never he- 
fore charted. We shall enjoy the benefits 
of new materials, new inventions, new com- 
forts, new standards of living beyond the 
imagination of man to comprehend; we shall 
wage better and more efficient battles against 
sickness and death, and against war itself, 
if we prepare for it now. It is a wonderful 
future which we shall have a right to contem- 
plate and that shall open up not only for 
ourselves but for those who shall come after 
us. Yes, the world has shrunk—but to im- 
mensity. 

After this war the responsibility of the 
Nation will not be circumscribed within the 
territorial limits of the United States. We 
should recognize this fact. Our Nation has 
an obligation to assist in bringing about 
unc crstanding, comity, cooperation among 
the nations of the world in order that our own 
liberty may be preserved and that the blight- 
ing and destructive processes of war may not 
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again be forced upon us and upon the free 
and peace-loving peoples of the earth. 

After this war the United States of America 
will be the source, the supply, the store- 
house for all the world’s new needs, the 
gyroscope and also the anchor for the safety 
of civilization. We cannot dodge the issue or 
our responsibility. 

The day of our isolation as a Nation has 
sunk out of sight with yesterday's sun, with 
old Atlantis, under the water of experience 
which covers the globe cf theory with the 
irrepressible, irresistible flood of reality. 

The post-war crises we will have to meet 
present not only great dangers but wonderful 
opportunities for America. The military vic- 
tory we shall eventually have accomplished 
spells only the beginning of the trials and 
tribulations which are to be ours to over- 
come, Our military victory will be only the 
prelude of our victory to be won. 

The blueprint for the freedom of the world, 
for the new world order, in the peace which 
shall follow this war, shall be the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, a gov- 
ernment of, for, and by the people, a govern- 
ment of laws and not a government of men. 

These days are dark and dreary and in 
thousands of homes the light of life has 
gone out to keep burning and to furnish the 
fuel for the torch of liberty held high over 
the head of every American. 

Our boys are dying on battlefields on every 
continent. Theirs is no light and casual 
gift to the cause of the better world for 
which they fight. They are giving their all. 
Their sacrifice is supreme, and falling and 
dying they challenge us to carry on, to make 
any and all and every necessary sacrifice to 
speed the better day for which they so gal- 
lantly die. We shall not build a new world 
order at any lesser cost or on any other 
foundation. We shall build a better world 
as a monument to those who have given 
their lives to make it possible and as a trib- 
ute to our own self-respect. We can do no 
less. 

Let there be no diminution of our patriotic 
support of every measure intended to con- 
serve and to preserve all those things for 
which our founding fathers fought. Let 
there be no petty partisan politics which 
shall diminish the force or impede the effect 
of our unity. 

The recurring question for us to try to 
answer again is this: Is it humanly possible 
to avoid the aibitrament of war for the set- 
tlement of such questions as involve hu- 
manity? Must we kill off, periodically, so 
many millions of human beings in order to 
permit the habitation of the globe by those 
who survive? Is war a scourge or a benefit 
to civilization? Must civilization as such 
periodically be subjected to trial by the 
sword? And so all the old questions which 
are found from Genesis to Revelations and 
from the day of the first Caesar to the last 
peace conference are again raised to be an- 
swered by the enlightened conscience of more 
intelligent humanity. What is the answer? 
Quo vadis? Nobody knows. 

So we do well to observe the anniversary 
of the date of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, 
this child of a Kentucky cabin, this master 
politician self-developed into a statesman, 
this backwoodsman who became Commander 
in Chief extraordinary, this poet, prophet, 
and philosopher of and for the destiny of a 
people, a man amcng men, who, though dead, 
yet today and for all time and to eternity 
stands upon the earth “as some tall cliff that 
lifts its awful form, swells from the vale, and 
midway leaves the storm,” and stands like 
the Christ of the Andes at the top of man's 
world. 

As we observe this anniversary of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln, the American people may 
well be assured that this Congress will under- 
take in its best judgment to do that and 
those things which it believes best to be done, 
and for us to do, in order that we may do 


all which may eventually achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and all nations. 

There was a dream that men could one day 
speak the thoughts of their own choosing. 
There was a hope that men could one day 
stroll through streets at evening, unafraid. 
There was a prayer that each could speak 
to his own God, in his own church. That 
dream, that hope, that prayer became Amer- 
ica. Great strength, youthful heart, vast 
enterprise, hard work made it so. Now, that 
same America is the dream, the hope, the 
prayer of the world. Our freedom its dream. 
Our strength its hope. Our swift race against 
time its prayer. We must not fail the world 
now. We must not fail to share our freedom 
with it afterwards. 


Susan B. Anthony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Hel- 
ena Hill Weed, daughter of the late Con- 
gressman Ebenezer J. Hill, of Norwalk, 
Conn., sent me the following thoughts 
this morning on Susan B. Anthony. I 
feel most women in America are in sym- 
pathetic accord with them: 


Forty-three years ego tonight the eightieth 
birthday of Susan B. Anthony was celebrated 
in the Lafayette Theater, now the home of 
the Stage Door Canteen. 

All Washington joined in the ceremonies, 
and presents for her personally and for use in 
the movement for the emancipation of 
women came from all over the country. She 
wrote a personal reply to every single letter. 

In one of these she said: 

“If the celebration of my birthday had any 
significance, it was in the fact that my life 
had been devoted to the work of gaining the 
constitutional recognition of equality of 
rights for the women of the United States.” 
(From The Life and Work of Susan B. 
Anthony, by Ida Husted Harper, vol. III, p. 
1197.) 

In 1906 her birthday was again celebrated 
in Washington, this time in the Church of 
Our Father. Miss Anthony was a sick woman 
when she rose, at the end of the congratula- 
tory speeches, to make what proved to be her 
last public utterance. In touching words 
she spoke of the 63 years of continuous work 
she had been able to give to the cause of equal 
rights for women through the loyal help and 
devotion of the women about her. Then, as 
weakness overcame her, she paused for an 
instant, seeming to be gazing into the future, 
then, dropping her arms to her side, she 
spoke her last public words: “Failure is im- 
possible.” 

That night, as she looked from her window 
in the old Shoreham Hotel at the Washington 
Monument gleaming in the moonlight, she 
said: “Everyone who sees it must feel the love 
of freedom and justice, and want to be true 
to the principles it stands for.” 

The next day she returned to her home in 
Rochester, never to leave it again. Her life 
ebbed out slowly and on March 18, 1906, she 
passed peacefully away. 

During her last days she talked often with 
the friends who came to visit at her bedside. 

To Anna Howard Shaw she said on one 
occasion: “Just think of it! I have been 
striving for justice for over 60 years without 
ever obtaining it. Oh, it seems so cruel!” 
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Reminded by Dr. Shaw that her grand 
struggle had already changed life for women 
everywhere, she said: “Young women who are 
benefited by the changes haven't the least 
idea how they came about. They do not 
even realize the change—they do not know 
what it has cost other women to get it for 
them.“ 

Speaking once of the future life after 
death, she said: If anyone over there can 
help or influence those who are left behind 
in this life, I will come to you—if it is possi- 
ble, I will always come to you when most 
needed.” 

Today when we are trying to complete the 
great work of winning constitutional freedom 
for women, to which she gave a long life of 
devoted service, we need the influence of her 
great spirit and indomitable will as never 
before. 


Strange Panaceas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include therein a most 
timely editorial, entitled “Strange Pana- 
ceas,” which appeared in the Clinton 
Daily Item of Clinton, Mass., Thursday 
evening, February 11, and which was 
written by the distinguished and talented 
editor of that highly esteemed publica- 
tion, Hon. Orra L. Stone: 

STRANGE PANACEAS 

The question arises in the minds of many 
residents of this and other towns, “Must 
civilian life be entirely sacrificed to the war 
effort?” 

They believe the chaotic situation that 
exists in the functioning of Federal and State 
governments constitutes a serious menace not 
only to the health, well-being, and morale of 
the American people but that it threatens 
the dislocation of all social conditions. 

The constantly changing and ever-confus- 
ing statements emanating from Washington 
and Boston are partly responsible for the 
present situation, they believe. 

In one release we are told of the enormous 
and unprecedented quantity of crops raised 
by the farmers of the United States in 1942, 
and in the next breath we are drastically re- 
stricted on necessary foods of many kinds. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
we have limitless oil fields and that the ca- 
pacity to produce and refine all kinds of ` 
petroleum products have never been so great 
as at present, but, due to insufficient trans- 
portation, the arbitrary ban on fuel oil has 
caused intense suffering, has impaired the 
vitality of all types of workers, has resulted 
in serious illness, has increased respiratory 
diseases beyond all local or national records, 
and has adversely affected the lives of count- 
less people who, in previous winters, were im- 
mune from such attacks. 

It would hardly seem that the unanimity 
which exists among purveyors of petroleum 
products to the effect that the present un- 
fortunate situation long since developed into 
a “racket” for the financial benefit of those 
on the inside can no longer be regarded as a 
mere idle rumor. 

These men who are familiar with the rami- 
fications of the oil industry have access to 


| facts not possessed by the general public. 
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It is not believed that the heads of oil- 
purveying establishments are “talking 
through their hats” or without the facts and 
the constantly changing picture gives rise to 
the belief on the part of the public that these 
men have placed their finger on the sore spot 
and that everything that could have been 
done to relieve the England situation has not 
been tried out lest the “racket” be disrupted. 

It is a matter of record that here, in Clin- 
ton, as in every other town and city, the small 
tradesman has been or is being wiped out by 
a situation that creates a wide and far-reach- 
ing disturbance in the economic life of the 
communities affected. 

We are told that we must imitate and 
follow the restrictions imposed upon the 
people of Great Britain who have had the 
enemy at their door for 4 years, whereas we, 
far from the seat of war and with the cer- 
tainty of the existence of immense resources 
in food anl fuel, must be deprived of both. 

We witness daily the rows and disagree- 
ments of innumerable bureaucratic agencies 
at odds with each other while in the mean- 
time everybody suffers because of the palsied 
efforts of those who are popularly supposed to 
be equipped to solve governmental problems. 

Futile attempts to bolster up the crumbling 
mainstays of our existence are made in the 
application of totalitarian methods which in- 
stead of producing efficiency and tangible re- 
sults merely end in our being forced to submit 
to multiple, uncoordinated and ever- 
changing exactions, all contrary to the 
American way of life and our commonly ac- 
cepted standards. > 

It is difficult when we read that the Ayer 
rationing board allows recapped tire allot- 
ments to soldiers at Fort Devens, for use on 
their passenger autos to reconcile such a 
situation with that existing in vicinity towns 
where boards refuse to approve applications 
of auto owners for tires on cars used ex- 
clusively for essential purposes. 

If it is right for soldiers to burn up gaso- 
line in their passenger autos it doesn’t seem 
to some people that it is just the thing to 
have defense plants shut down, as occurred 
in Fitchburg, a few days ago, because they 
lack fuel which might have been delivered to 
them if gasoline supplies for nonessential 
purposes had been denied. 

And our sacrifices become irksome 
when we contrast them with the wild and 
profligate extravagances of bureaucratic offi- 
cials in Washington. 

The average American strenuously objects 
to being commandeered by incompetence and 
many believe it is high time to add a fifth 
freedom to the other four—the right to be- 
long to a land of the free. 

Increasing regimentation; a rising, extrav- 
agant, and ineffective bureaucracy and the 
power assumed by it to establish rules from 
which en aggrieved citizen has no recourse; 
the abolition of States’ rights which has be- 
come a stench in the nostrils for the past 10 

of all who believe in a democracy; the 
wholesale transfer of extraordinary law- 
making power in peace and wartimes with- 
out suitable riders providing for the with- 
drawal of such powers at the end of hostili- 
ties; and the unbridled expenditures for non- 
essentials having no connection whatever 
with the war effort are but a few of the steps 
that smack of the adoption of a totalitarian 
form of government entirely at odds with the 
concepts of a constitutional democracy. 

The ease which permits anybody who wants 
to interrupt the war effort to do so and get 
away with it provided he is a member or an 
officer of a labor union; the policy which per- 
mits anybody who wants to bring hardship to 
thousands of families by curtailing coal and 
oil supplies for their homes, to do so and get 
away with it provided he is an officer or 
member of a labor union; the privilege that 
anybody can absent himself from work when- 
ever he pleases and slow down the production 


of vitally necessary war machines can avail 
himself of it provided he is a member or an 
Officer of a labor union; the lack of even the 
slightest penalty for unauthorized or wildcat 
strikes, no matter how much damage is oc- 
casioned by a worker who thus impairs the 
war effort—all these and a hundred other 
lawless acts go unnoticed by Federal officials. 

But the average American notices that 
there is evidently plenty of law to seize a 
plant if an employer refuses to grant some 
abstract right such as the maintenance of 
union membership, or the check-off, or some 
other advantage to unionism, but union mem- 
bers, when recalcitrant, are apparently not 
subject to punishment. 

These Americans have not forgotten that 
the people were deprived of hundreds of 
thousands of tons of hard coal because of 
a recent strike in Pennsylvania, nor have they 
overlooked the statement made by the head 
of a big aircraft plant on the Pacific coast 
that America was being deprived of the prod- 
uct of at least 300 planes a month due to the 
absenteeism of individual workers. 

‘They know that the growth of the practice 
of taking a day off whenever one pleases has 
been a leading topic of discussion among war 
plant executives for a year, but no penalty 
has been developed to end the practice. 

Nobody in Washington appears to be in- 
terested sufficiently in these interruptions to 
do anything drastic about them. 

Members of the Cabinet and bureau off- 
cials do plenty of denouncing but if anybody 
on Capitol Hill ventured to press for legisla- 
tion to put into effect these denunciations, 
they know the administration, if past experi- 
ence is a criterion, would speedily send one 
of its lieutenants to Congress to line up its 
rubber-stamp followers against any such pro- 


Congressional committees investigate and 
seek by publicity to shame the so-called lead- 
ers of the union into ending the interrup- 
tions, but knowing that no penalty is in- 
volved and that when once the men go back 
to work after some face-saving gesture makes 
it easy for them, nothing will be done, the 
strike weapon is utilized even in the face of 
formal protests from higher-ups in the union 
ranks. 

It is difficult for the American people to 
tell whether the top officials really are or are 
not in sympathy with the so-called un- 
authorized strikes. 

If there is to be no penalty for interrupting 
work during a war and if the administration 
is to apply coercion and force against em- 
ployers who refuse to grant union demands 
while at the same time using no penalty or 


. threat of penalty to keep workers from call- 


ing “wildcat” strikes, then an intensification 
of this sort of virtual sabotage of the war 
effort must be expected. 

Congress knows full well the abuses, but 
too many Members are afraid of the labor 
vote even though they may be at the same 
time betraying the young men at the front 
who need the airplanes or the weapons to 
be produced in the factories that are beset 
with labor or fuel crises. 

The tremendous cost of delay due to labor 
troubles cannot, unfortunately, be measured 
either in man-hours or in percentages. In 
times like these when every ton of material 
is required, interruption of the war effort 
without penalty appears inexplicable to the 
average American and merely adds to the 
impairment of the morale of the people and 
intensifies their lack of unity. 

As John Griffin says in the Boston Post: 
It's about time that some of the Washington 
officials stopped fighting the American people 
and got in line with them in their essentially 
practical viewpoint. These idealists, so- 
called, have even found fault with the Presi- 
dent’s handling of the North African situation 
and have completely ignored the practical 
considerations that are involved.” 
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The breed of “big wolves” and “little 
foxes,” in Washington, both possess leech- 
like qualities and it is difficult to liquidate 
them because, regardless of the desires of 
Congress, they resort to devious ways to 
perpetuate themselves. 

The “big wolves” are the big bureaucrats 
who seek to gobble up all American indus- 
try and commerce in one governmental guip 
by making our present temporary and vol- 
untary relinquishments of American rights 
and privileges involuntary and permanent, 

The “little foxes” are the little bureaucrats 
who snipe and snap at American rights and 
privileges, including the privilege to own 
property by such tactics as overtaxation 
through overassessment; overregulation by 
means of zoning rules; artificial limitations 
on salaries and the like. 

We must set our faces resolutely against 
every bureaucratic encroachment, however 
innocuous it may appear at first glance, as 
Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
said in his recent speech, at Fitchburg. 

“We must exercise eternal vigilance to as- 
sure that Government remains the servant 
of the people and that the American people 
do not become the slaves of government.” 

Rugged individualism and private com- 
petitive enterprise are characteristic of 
America as the land of opportunity. 

Among the dangers we face today is that 
of permanent rent and other controls de- 
signed to force the complete socialization of 
real estate—in other words, national com- 
munism. 

In all these untoward events the public 
sees added proof of the fact that the Federal 
Government has been captured by a minor- 
ity of European-minded socialists more in- 
tent on winning the class war at home than 
the World War abroad. 

Likewise, they see that as the demands for 
socialism are intensified the isolationists will 
be given opportunities they hitherto lacked. 

If class warfare is what is wanted in Wash- 
ington, plenty of people are itching to get 
into the fray. 

If what is desired is to win the war, the 
proponents of all this unfortunate mess in 
which we find ourselves have chosen a pe- 
culiar path toward arriving at such a result, 


Resolution of the Utah State 
Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a concurrent reso- 
lution passed by the Utah State Legisla- 
ture entitled “A concurrent resolution 
memorializing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States to modify cer- 
tain regulations pursuant to the Market- 
ing Quota Act so as to permit the feeding 
of excess wheat to poultry and livestock 
in Millard County, Utah, and so as to 
adjust wheat quotas for dry farms in 
Millard County on a basis of normal 
moisture seasons”: 

It is my understanding, Mr. Speaker, 
that H. R. 1605, a bill to amend the Agri- 


culture Adjustment Act, that has now 
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been reported by the Agriculture Commit- 
tee and under a rule will be considered 
by the House sometime this week, is a 
bill that will partially solve the difficulty 
that is the subject of this concurrent reso- 
lution. If H. R. 1605 is passed, it will 
permit the feeding of so-called hot 
wheat owned by a farmer to his own 
livestock and poultry. 

It is my hope that the Agriculture De- 
partment will revise its rules and regu- 
lations so as to permit the purpose sought 
in the other portion of this resolution, in 
that it may be permissible for a county to 
reallocate its wheat allotments where it 
is practicable to do so to the best interest 
of all concerned. 

The resolution referred to follows: 

Whereas wheat quotas for dry farms in 
Millard County, Utah, have been and now are 


based upon a period of extreme drought 


which requires an adjustment for normal 
seasons where moisture is average, such as 
the present season; and 

Whereas there is throughout the entire 
country at the present time an emergency 
condition which has created an extreme de- 
mand for meat and meat products, including 
poultry; and 

Whereas it is advisable to release excess 
wheat now being held in Millard County, 
Utah, for the purpose of feeding livestock 
and poultry in Millard County, Utah; and 

Whereas if such wheat were now released 
for the purposes aforesaid, the transporta- 
tion facilities which are now used for trans- 
porting wheat into the Millard County area 
for the feeding of livestock and poultry 
would be relieved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States be respectfully requested 
to modify regulations now in existence pursu- 
ant to the Marketing Quota Act so as to allow 
the use without penalty of excess or so-called 
“hot” wheat for feeding poultry and livestock 
for the duration of the present emergency; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States be further respectfully 
requested to modify the present wheat quota 
for dry farms in Millard County, Utah, so as 
to base future quotas upon seasons of normal 
moisture rather than upon seasons of extreme 
drought as the present quotas require; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
duly certified by the secretary of state, be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States, and to each of the Utah Members of 
the United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


A Tribute to the Flag of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
— 


HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


IAr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days when war is ravaging the world 
one consoling thought for every Ameri- 
can to entertain is that fundamentally 
the heart of America is sound. Patriotic 
men and women, and boys and girls, pre- 
dominate throughout the land. Our one 
consuming thought is to win the war in 
order that the liberty of our own country 


may be preserved and that freedom may 
be brought to the liberty-loving nations 
of the world. 

The flag of the United States is the 
symbol of Americanism, the emblem of 
the sovereignty of the Nation. 

It represents the ideals, aspirations, 
and history of a people and engenders a 
feeling of patriotism and respect. 

It flies perpetually over the Nation’s 
Capitol as a sign of national perpetuity. 

It flies over the schoolhouses of our 
Nation, signifying the Nation’s endorse- 
ment of education. 

It flies over the capitol of all States 
and over our courthouses, signifying the 
administration of justice. 

It is the symbol of every right enjoyed 
by the American people; it reflects the 
worth and grandeur of this great land of 
opportunity; it signifies the law of the 
land; it believes in tolerance; it is the 
badge of the Nation’s greatness and the 
emblem of its destiny. 

The Stars and Stripes symbolize 8 
years of struggle and sacrifice to form a 
union of States. Each star is the star of 
a sovereign State. Their setting on a 
blue field signals to mankind that here is 
a Nation dedicated to personal freedom 
and religious rights, a sanctuary to op- 
pressed men and women the world over, 
where they may have life and liberty and 
where they may pursue happiness. 

The red stripes represent human sacri- 
fice and the blood spilled by the Nation’s 
heroes in winning the freedom which is 
ours; the white ones, the purity of pur- 
pose of a great, nobler, and holier Amer- 
ica. In the whole is crystallized all the 
hopes and fears of a Nation, established 
on the righteous principle of freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly, and free- 
dom of worship. 

Because of these facts, Mr. Speaker, I 
am asking unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recor a tribute to the flag of the 
United States, prepared by one of my 
constituents, Zelpha E. McKinnon, of 
Flint, Mich. This tribute to the flag is 
one that appeals not only to our minds, 
but to our hearts, and expresses a lofty 
and devoted concept of citizenship. 

Mrs. McKinnon is an unusually fine 
and loyal citizen of the United States 
and the tribute which she has prepared 
to the flag, represents her own deep de- 
votion and prayer in thus paying tribute 
to the Nation’s emblem: 

A TRIBUTE TO THE FLAG OF THE UIJITED STATES 
(By Zelpha E. McKinnon) 

In the beginning when God created the 
heaven and the earth, the earth was void and 
without form and complete darkness lay 
over all; and God said, “Let there be light,” 
and slowly out of the east came the first red 
and white ray of the morning sun, growing 
brighter and brighter until over the universe 
He had created shone the first day. And 
tken that the world might never be in dark- 
ness, He made the stars and set them in the 
blue of the heavens, where they sparkled 
softly as the first night fell on the new-born 
world. 

The red, the white and the blue are the 
symbol of God's first thought when He made 
for us the world, and lighted it with the red 
and white ray of the morning sun and the 
stars set in the heavens’ blue at night. These 
three colors were therefore enshrined in the 
hearts and the minds of our forefathers, so 
they blended them together and they have 
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risen to heights of beauty and significance 
in the Star-Spangled Banner of our fair 
land. 

Into this American flag were woven all the 
ideals, the hopes, and the aspirations of our 
people. It throbs and breathes the life for 
which our ancestors fought. This flag was 
born in revolution, baptized in hardship, and 
bathed in the blood of millions of American 
men. It represents the heartaches and tears 
of women, the wives, mothers, daughters, and 
sisters of those who gave their lives that 
tùis great democracy should not perish. 

All true Americans love every thread of its 
silken folds, for it represents the Declaration 
of Independence, it stands for the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the law of the land. 
It controls the strong, protects the weak, and 
relieves the suffering, it has always stood for 
peace and good will among nations, but let 
one hand be raised against it and millions 
will spring to its defense. 

As we pay tribute to this flag today, let us 
dedicate ourselves to its protection and to 
the preservation of the principles for which 
it stands so that this democracy, a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the 
people, shall not perish and that this glorious 
flag shall continue to wave unblemished over 
a free and a happy people. 


King College, One of the Reservoirs of 
Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
my home town of Bristol, on the Tennes- 
see side, is located King College, an old 
Presbyterian school that, like many of 
our other small Christian colleges, stands 
low in endowment but high in character 
building and the development of youth 
into pure, unadulterated and undefiled 
Americans, 

Through the years she has had a hard 
time to keep going. Had it not been for 
the consecrated men that have directed 
her destiny, ere this she would have 
joined the innumerable small Christian 
colleges that today are but memories of 
a glorious past and monuments to man’s 
lack of appreciation of true values, 

Yes; King College has kept going, and 
today without even a president is still 
carrying on; and, knowing the stamina 
of the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians behind 
her, somehow I know that she will con- 
tinue to carry on. 

While her history, like the history of 
most small Christian colleges, is one of 
struggle and sacrifice, her record justi- 
fies every struggle, every sacrifice she 
has made to develop in the youth of our 
section the true Amierican concept of 
Government and the Master’s way of 
life. Why, at the same time two moun- 
tain boys, brothers, James and Joseph 
Vance, attended King College. Later 
James became the renowned Dr. James 
Anderson Vance, at one time moderator 
of the general assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, United States of America, 
commonly known as the Southern Pres- 
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byterian Church, which is the highest of- 
fice within the gift of the Southern 
Church; and Joseph became the re- 
nowned Dr. Joseph Isaac Vance, at one 
time moderator of the general assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in United 
States, commonly known as the North- 
ern Presbvterian Church, which is the 
highest office within the gift of the 
Northern Church. I am not saying that 
this period was not, perhaps, King’s 
high water mark in turning out celebri- 
ties, but I am saying that a college that 
can reach such a high water mark is not 
apt to turn out many intellectual and 
spiritual runts and crack-pots. 

At King, and the same condition pre- 
vails at the other small Christian col- 
leges, and to a large degree at our other 
small liberal arts colleges, the sons of 
the well-to-do and the boys who are 
working their way through college mix 
and mingle as equals in the good old 
traditional American way, each contrib- 
uting something to the other, and thus 
evening up and leveling off social traits, 
traits of environment, and other society- 
made barriers, until after 4 years of 
American-Christian training they come 
forth the highest products of Christian- 
American civilization. 

And there is another thing that goes 
on at our small Christian and nonsec- 
tarian colleges that is conducive to char- 
acter building and the preservation of 
our American way of life. The members 
of the faculty know each student and 
each student knows each faculty mem- 
ber. This intimate, personal contact be- 
tween student and faculty member 
means much. Among other things, it 
means that the student still retains his 
identity, his personality. He is not just 
another piece of machinery on the as- 
sembly line, stamped with a number, as, 
I am afraid, too many of our students 
are in our larger educational institutions 
where educational mass production 
Seems to be in vogue, but a free-born 
American who retains his identity while 
seeking to develop his God-given per- 
sonality. 

Why men of wealth, many of them 
having earned their wealth in the hard 
way, will dump their millions into the 
endowment funds of our large institu- 
tions of learning where, as a matter of 
fact, additional endowment funds are 
not needed, and forget all about the 
small struggling Christian colleges, and 
our other small liberal arts colleges, is 
nothing short of tragic, and can only be 
explained on the ground that in the 
accumulation of their wealth their egoes 
become so enlarged that they smothered 
their true sense of values to such an 
extent that nothing of less dimensions 
than a Harvard, or a Princeton, or a 
Yale will satisfy their enlarged and in- 
flated vanities. There is a thought that 
I want to drop right here. It is this: 
Those preaching strange un-American 
doctrines and philosophies in our coun- 
try today are not the products of King 
and our small Christian colleges, and 
our other small liberal arts colleges, but 
the products--many of them—of the 
large institutions of learning that have 
been endowed by our leaders of business 
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and finance. These leaders are now de- 
crying these strange doctrines and 
philosophies when, as a matter of fact, 
they are largely the children of their 
own unbridled egoes. Have they un- 
wittingly created another Frankenstein? 
And many of these leaders are now com- 
ing to me and other Congressmen and 
complaining about the interminable 
rules and regulations, red tape, and 
lengthy and complicated reports, that 
have been set up in connection with our 
war effort. 

Had these men of wealth spent even 
a small part of their millions keeping our 
small Christian and nonsectarian lib- 
eral arts colleges open, probably we 
would not be alarmed today over these 
strange doctrines and philosophies and 
plagued with these wonder boys that 
have weeded their way into our bureaus 
and departments of government and are 
bogging down our war effort with inter- 
minable rules and regulations, plus miles 
of red tape and reams of reports, all for- 
eign to every American concept, that 
make simple problems so complex that 
the ordinary American had as well try 
to master Einstein’s theory of relativity 
as to unravel them. Think it over Mr. 
Businessman, Mr. Financier. Yes. Mr. 
Businessman, Mr. Financier, the next 
time you get a little hot under the collar, 
why, just sit down and think it over. 

And in connection with our small 
Christian colleges and other small lib- 
eral arts colleges there is another 
thought that I want to leave with you. 
And, while I use King College as an ex- 
ample in expressing the thought, what 
I say with reference to King applies with 
equal force to all our small Christian 
and nonsectarian liberal arts colleges. 
King College over its glorious Listory has 
not averaged, I dare say, over 150 stu- 
dents per year. Its student body has 
been largely drawn from a small local 
area. Now the thought I want to leave: 
King has kept the area from which it 
draws a real Christian-American area. 
Yes, my colleagues, King College and the 
other small Christian and nonsectarian 
colleges scattered over our fair land have 
acted as reservoirs of true Americanism 
and, in my opinion, a greater blow to 
our Americanism could not be struck 
than to let these reservoirs dry up from 
lack of financial support. Think that 
over Mr. Businessman, Mr. Financier. 

When the tocsin of war was sounded 
at Pearl Harbor let me tell you what 
happened at King; and the same thing 
happened at all of our other small Chris- 
tian and nonsectarian colleges. Why, 
King College men rushed to the colors 
to defend the Americanism they had been 
taught, in which they believed, and which 
they loved, while, I am afraid, too many 
men from some of our larger institutions 
of learning rushed to find shelter in our 
governmental departments and bureaus. 
And, when “the lights come on again” 
these small-college boys will be back 
home fighting to retain our American 
way of life. Yes; we need such men now 
to defend our American way of life and, 
be not deceived, after the war we are 
going to need such men to preserve our 
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American way of life. And think that 
over Mr. Businessman, Mr. Financier. 

Let me give you the record of this 
small Christian college. As of January 
of this year 194 King college men had en- 
tered the service. I am proud of these 
boys, every one of them, and, under leave 
to extend, I incorporate in my remarks, 
at this point, a list of the King College 
boys in the service: 


Paul H. Ashley, Bristol, Tenn. 
William S. Aaron, Jr., Christiansburg, Va. 
Albert C. Adams, Jr., Bristol, Tenn. 
John William Alderson, Lebanon, Va. 
Robert H. Alford, Dublin, Va. 

Robert H. Alderson, Bristol, Va. 
Howard Scott Alderson,’ Bristol, Va. 
Blake Atwood, Mountain City, Tenn. 
Mac Alexander, Greeneville, Tenn. 
Richard E. Alderson, Lebanon, Va. 
John L. Beattie, Jr., Abingdon, Va. 
James P. Blackwell, Bristol, Va. 

James R. Butler, Mountain City, Tenn. 
Reeve C. Boy, Bristol, Tenn. 

Harlis C. Breeding, Grundy, Va. 
Robert C. Blackburn, Blountville, Tenn. 
Theodore Berry, Arno, Va. 

Tivis J. Browning, Abingdon, Va. 

B. Lowry Bowman, Sarasota, Fla. 
Robert P. Bogner, Wooster, Ohio. 
Bernard N. Campbell, Bristol, Va. 
Alfred P. Crosswhite, Bristol, Va. 
John Isaac Cox 3d, Blountville, Tenn. 
William C. Craft, Jr., Wise, Va. 

Calvin C. Clyde, Effingham, S. C. 
James A. Campbell, Saltville, Va. 
Henry O. Clabaugh, Galion, Ohio. 
Clark B. Cavett, Morristown, Tenn. 

S. T. Copenhaver, Jr., Bristol, Va. 

Ford Carmack, Bristol, Va. 

Francis A. Cash, Bristol, Va. 

Wise Canter, Bristol, Va. 

Ronald Calcote, Chester, Miss. 

Frank Clark, Jr., Abingdon, Va. 

Earl Dishner, Bristol. Va. 

J. Marvin Dishner, Bristol, Va. 
William T. Dix, Bristol, Tenn. 

John R. Daly, Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 
David D. Duff, Erwin, Tenn. 

Fred G. Debusk, Saltville, Va. 

Prince A. Eades, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Lewis H. Everard, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Hugh H. Eaton, Bristol, Va. 

Edward B. Everett, Bristol, Va. 

Frank Moore Fisler, Ivanhoe, N. C. 
Francis W. Flannagan, Bristol, Va. 
Howard B. Foran, Bristol, Tenn. 

Fred S. Frazier, Bristol, Tenn. 
Richard W. Fitzgerald, Montgomery, Ala. 
Jack C. Fogarty, Bristol, Va. 
Benjamin B. Feaganes, Wytheville, Va. 
Sam Faust, Bristol, Va. 

G. Woodrow Fleenor, Bristol, Va. 
James C. Fulwider, Bristol, Tern. 
Robert R. Fowler, Wooster, Ohio. 
James B. Fugate, Clinchport, Va. 
George A. Fletcher, Bristol, Tenn. 
Emil Gavlak, Portage, Pa. 

Morgan. Goodpasture, Bristol, Va. 
John T. Gunn, Cleveland, Ohio, 

M. Giffert Groseclose, Bristol, Va. 
Charles S. Groseclose, Bristol, Va. 

R. Ernest Gibson, Bluefield, W. Va. 
William Phillip Greer, Abington, Va. 
Cary Gray, Bristol, Tenn. 

Fred K. Graham, Indian Springs, Tenn. 
John Albert Goodpasture, Bristol, Va. 
Hunter Galloway, Bristol, Va. 

David E. Hall, Abingdon, Va. 

Lloyd C. Hall, Bristol, Va. 

Arthur Douglas Hawthorne, Bristol, Va. 
James Samuel Hawthorne, Bristol, Va. 
Leonard J. Hutton, Bristol, Va. 

Beryl J. Hawkins, Appalachia, Va. 
George T. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 
Thomas L. Haman, Pittsboro, Miss. 
Steve Heinrick, Seanor, Pa. 
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John Haun, Bristol, Va. 

James J. Hamilton, Church Hill, Tenn. 
Robert L. Hassinger, Bristol, Va. 
R. C. Horner, Jr., Bristol, Va. 
Quentin E. Hampton, Bristol, Tenn. 
Charles Hall, Bristol, Va. 

Lafitte Howard, Bristol, Va. 

DeWitt Harrold, Bristol, Va. 

Milford C. Johnston, Big Stone Gap, Va. 
E. J. Johnson, Jr., Bristol, Va. 
James A. Jones, Bristol, Va. 

Albert S. Kelly, Jr., Bristol, Va. 
Hubert J. Kaylor, Bristol, Va. 

Victor E. Kursavage, Century, W. Va. 
James L. King, Bristol, Tenn. 
Gordon F. Keeler, Bristol, Va. 

James Harvey Leonard, Bristol, Va. 
Thomas Jackson Leonard, Bristol, Va. 
Charles E, Leonard, Bristol, Va. 

Jack L. Logan, Bristol, Tenn. 

H. T. Lane, Jr., Morristown, Tenn. 
Martin Lynch, Jr., Bristol, Tenn. 
John N. Lyle, Knoxville, Tenn. 

D. Eugene Long, Bristol, Va. 

N. Faris Lancaster, Waynesville, N. C. 
Landon E. McConnell, Bristol, Tenn. 
Herbert C. Marcy, Bristol, Tenn. 
David C. Meany, Bristol, Tenn. 
Victor Marginian, Campbell, Ohio. 
Doniphan McChesney, Abingdon, Va. 
Kenneth G. Messerole, Bristol, Tenn. 
Charles G. McNew, Jr., Bristol, Tenn. 
Leroy McSwain, Hemp, N. C. 

William P. Mitchell, Bristol, Tenn. 
John O. Marcy, Bristol, Tenn. 

Ben R. McEwen, Bristol, Tenn. 
Albert E. Metts, Bristol, Va. 

Stewart G. Neel, Jr., Alvarado, Va. 
Fred W. Nidiffer, Bristol, Tenn. 

John W. Olson, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Hezekiah Osborne, Norton, Va. 

A. B. Oxford, Marion, Ala. 

Douglas Owen, Bristol, Tenn. 

Ralph Daniel Patton, Bristol, Va. 
Carl E. Pettigrew, Bristol, Tenn. 
Clyde Price, Saltville, Va. 

Hugh Edwin Powers, Bristol, Tenn. 
Lucas D. Phillips, Leesburg, Va. 
Harry L. Pippin, Bristol, Va. 

Olin O. Point, Bristol, Tenn. 

Foye L. Prescott, Argyle, Fla. 

Albert W. Peoples, Bristol, Tenn. 
Theodore D. Perry, Bristol, Tenn. 
Douglas Patterson, Abingdon, Va. 
Carl R. Pepper, Jr., Bristol, Va. 
Charles Phillips, Bristol, Va. 
Clennie G. Quillen, Gate City, Va. 

H. Eugene Quillen, Gate City, Va. 

T. Walter Roane, Fort Knox, Ky. 
John I. Rhea, Piney Flats, Tenn. 
Eugene E. Rush, Bristol, Va. 

Robert G. Rogers, Saltville, Va. 
Harry H. Ross, Jr., Bristol, Va. 

Milton P. Reid, Micaville, N. C. 
Edward M. Rollins, Bristol, Tenn. 

S. C. Rutherford. Bristol, Va. 
Richard Reser, Bristol, Tenn. 

Ola Roberts, Pound. Va. 

Walter T. Rotenberry, Roanoke, Va. 
Franklin O. Rouse, Bristol, Va. 
Mason C. Rowe, Catawba, Va. 
Sunshine A. Summers, Bristol, Va. 
Morgan Scherer, Bristol, Tenn. 

Lewis Preston Summers 3d, Bristol, Va. 
William David Snodgrass, Bristol, Va. 
Ben P. Scipione, Portage, Pa. 

Taylor C. Scott, Sarasota, Fla, 
Charles E. Starke, Bristol, Va. 

Fred W. Snyder, Asheville, Va. 
Norman M. Shelburne, Bristol, Va. 
M. Eugene Smith, Bristol, Va. 
Thomas L. Singleton, Black Mountain, N.C. 
J. C. South, Bristol, Tenn. 

David M. Swift, Bristol, Va. 

John E. Stauffer, Anniston, Ala. 
Maurice A. Stinette, Bristol, Tenn. 
George A. Smalling, Bristol, Tenn. 
Robert R. Sadler, Wooster, Ohio 
Wallace B. Scherer, Clover, S. C. 
Everett Trivette, Bristol, Tenn. 
Howard H. Thompson, Jr., Bristol, Tenn. 
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Augustus A. Trulove, Madison, Fla. 
William H. Thomas, Bristol, Tenn. 
Bryan Stamper, Glade Spring, Va. 
Henry Snodgrass, Bristol, Tenn. 
Mercer Stevens, Bristol, Tenn. 
Frank Shelburne, Harlan, Ky. 
William J. Smithson, Eristol, Tenn. 
J. E. Shupe, Bristol, Tenn. 

Henry Tucker Smith, Bristol, Tenn, 
Ival O. Salyer, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Lucius Stephenson, Monterey, Va. 
Ralph W. Watkins, Grundy, Va. 
Donald C. Webb, Front Royal, Va. 
William H. Wilkinson, Marion, Va. 
William S. Wiley, Jr., Bristol, Va. 
Ernest C. Wade, Bristol, Va. 

Warren S. Wilkinson, Lincolnton, N. C. 
George H. Wyman, Bristol, Tenn. 
Edwin L. Wampler, Bristol, Va. 
Robert A. Whittaker, Bristol, Tenn. 
Frank Willis, Bristol, Va. t 
James C. Wilson, Bristol, Tenn. 
William R. Winders, Bristol, Tenn. 
J. Eugene Whitford, Plainfield, N. J. 
Frank M. Wells, Bristol, Va. 

Fred F. Zehring, Quicksburg, Va. 


My colleagues, it is with pride that I 
state that one of King’s boys, Lt. Ernest 
C. Wade, of Bristol, Va., was one of the 
first to receive the Distinguished Service 
Cross. Back in December 1942 he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
for “heroism and extraordinary achieve- 
ment” for successfully completing the 
flight from Hawaii to the Philippines, 
described as one of the greatest flights 
ever made. Capt. Colin P. Kelly, one of 
the immortals of this war, also partici- 
pated in the flight. 

And, my colleagues, it is with sorrow 
and profound regret that I state that 
already five of King’s boys have been 
reported killed or missing in action. May 
I also be permitted to record the names 
of these five heroes in the records o? the 
House so that their names and their 
glorious records will become a part of the 
permanent records of the Republic for 
which they sacrificed? Their names are 
as follows: 

Augustus Truelove, Madison, Fla., Air 
Corps. 

John Olson, Hyde Park, Mass., Air 
Corps. 

Ralph Patton, Bristol, Va., Tank Corps. 

Alfred Crosswhite, Bristol, Va., Air 
Corps. 

Ed Everett, Bristol, Va., Air Corps. 

Truly a great record. Yes, the record 
of King, one of the great reservoirs of 
Americanism, is a record that fills the 
heart of every true American with pride. 
But listen: The record of King is but the 
record of every great Christian college in 
America, because one and all, they are 
truly reservoirs of Americanism. 

Since the creation of the Joint Com- 
mittee—War Department, Navy Depart- 
ment, and War Manpower Commission— 
for the selection of non-Federal educa- 
tional institutions to be used in connec- 
tion with our manpower war-training 
program, I have been urging that the 
joint committee select, as far as possible, 
our small Christian and nonsectarian lib- 
eral arts colleges for such training pur- 
poses. If this is not done, many of these 
small colleges cannot survive the war. 
We are going to need these small colleges, 
these reservoirs of Americanism, after the 
war as never before in order to retain 
our American way of life. 


I am happy in the knowledge that, so 
far, the joint committee has shown great 
consideration for our small colleges. 
Yes; it is heartening to know that the 
joint committee recognizes the true 
worth of our small colleges. Only yes- 
terday the joint committee announced 
that Emory and Henry College, which is 
located in my district, and which is one 
of our great Methodist colleges and truly 
one of our great reservoirs of American- 
ism, had been selected as one of our 
training schools. I hope that King will 
soon be added to the list. 

Let me close with this thought: Our 
small Christian and nonsectarian col- 
leges must be kept open in order to in- 
sure the preservation of our American- 
ism. While fighting to preserve our 
Americanism, it would be fatal to permit 
any of our reservoirs of Americanism to 
dry up. If we keep these reservoirs full 
to overflowing, we have taken a great 
step toward the preservation of our 
American way of life. 


The Columbia Basin Project Act (H. R. 
839) Should Be Enacted Promptly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herein below a short 
Speech recently made by me to the 
House Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, in which I discuss the scope 
and objectives of H. R. 839, a bill now 
pending in Congress. This measure has 
tremendous support in the Pacific North- 
west, and is urgently needed for the 
reasons set forth. 

The speech is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of 
appearing before your committee to express 
my views concerning the Columbia Basin 
Project Act, H. R. 839. I am familiar with 
the background of this bill and of the two 
bills considered by your committee in the 
last session of the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
from which the present bill is derived (H. R. 
6522 and H. R. 7722). 

All of us in the State of Washington, who 
are interested in the fullest economic de- 
velopment of the State, are conversant with 
the Columbia Basin Project—both its power 
and irrigation aspects. Most of the members 
of this committee, I am sure, are familiar with 
the irrigation features of that project and 
the problems attendant on bringing 1,200,000 
acres of arid land into production under ir- 
rigation practices. These many problems 
were rather thoroughly explained and dis- 
cussed by various representatives from the 
State of Washington, the local irrigation dis- 
tricts, and several Federal agencies who 
appeared before you in the hearings held last 
year during the Seventy-seventh Congress. 
Therefore, I won't go into detail in discussing 
the problems to be met nor the provisions cf 
H. R. 839, but I do wish to stress two or 
three features of the bill. And TI wish to point 
out why it is so important that the bill be 
acted on promptly. 
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One of the principal objects of the bill 
is to provide the mechanics for carrying out 
the basic reclamation objective of limiting 
the size of farmsteads on Federal irrigation 
projects to the amount of land that is re- 
quired for the support of a family at a reason- 
able level of living. That objective is cer- 
tainly sound. It happens, however, that 
from 85 to 90 percent of the irrigable area 
in this project is now in private ownership 
and, because the type of operations now be- 
ing conducted there requires it, these hold- 
ings are large. That situation presents the 
difficult problem of getting the lands from 
present large holdings into the ownership of 
permanent settlers in areas that conform to 
the limits of the size of holdings that would 
be established under the provisions of the 
bill and in accordance with basic reclama- 
tion policy. An endeavor to meet some of 
these problems was made through the pro- 
visions of the act of May 27, 1937 (50 Stat. 
208), but I know that it is the conclusion of 
the Department of the Interior and of the lo- 
cal people interested in the project that those 
provisions are not equal to the problems. 
H. R. 839 will get at this problem by authoriz- 
ing the Government to purchase the large 
holdings at appraised values (excluding 
purely speculative values based on the pros- 
pect of the lands receiving water from Grand 
Coulee Dam), and reselling these lands to the 
prospective irrigators in family-sized units. 
Without going into detail to discuss how 
this would be accomplished in the bill, I 
think it sufficient to say that this procedure 
for meeting the problems seems throughly 
sound to me (s2c. 2 (c) (i) and 4). 

Another basic reclamation objective long 
has been that of getting lands held in pri- 
vate ownership held in excess of the size of 
holdings permitted under the reclamation 
law into the hands of permanent settlers at 
fair prices and stripped of any purely specu- 
lative additions to the purchase price. This 
is essential if the irrigator's debt burden is 
to be kept within his ability to make a rea- 
sonable living and meet debt payments. This 
problem assumes especial importance where 
so much of the lands to be irrigated is in pri- 
vate ownership and must be transferred from 
present holders to prospective settlers. 
There was an attempt to meet this problem 
by the provisions of the 1937 act, but, as is 
reasonably obvious from a study of the pro- 
visions of that act, the solution there pro- 
vided is inadequate. Under that act it is the 
buyer who ought to be protected, who is 
pinched by the enforcement of the provi- 
sions against speculative sales. The provi- 
sions of the new bill put the principal penal- 
ties and burdens in such transactions where 
they belong; that is, on the seller (sec. 3). 

Any program of purchase of excess private 
holdings by the Government there would, 
of course, be attended by considerable local 
disruption because of the removal of prop- 
erty from the tax rolls pending the time that 
it was retransferred to project settiers. The 
provisions of this bill to authorize payments 
in lieu of taxes in this interim period strike 
me as being an equitable solution of this 
difficulty (sec. 5 (a)). 

The bill has a number of other features to 
it that are improvements on the provisions 
of the 1937 act. However, I needn’t go into 
these here. These are all fully discussed in 
the hearings that were held on the preceding 
bills. 

This one thing I stress. It is important to 
my State that the bill be enacted now. The 
effectiveness of this bill, and particularly its 
features concerning the control of land spec- 
ulation, is dependent on the enactment of 
companion State legislation. But the State 
legislature cannot enact the required com- 
panion legislation until Congress has acted. 
The State legislature is now in session but 
will sdjourn about March 5. If it is to have 
an opportunity carefully to consider the 


companion State legislation, it should have 
the Federal legislation by mid-February. 

You undoubtedly will ask “What’s the 
rush?” That's a fair question and one that 
can be fully and satisfactorily answered. 
The development of this great block of land 
will prove of tremendous local and almost 
equally important national significance in 
our inevitable post-war adjustment program. 
There remains much construction work to 
be done. This work is being held in abey- 
ance for the duration of the war. That con- 
struction job, however, is one that we will 
need and want to swing into almost imme- 
diately upon the termination of the war, 
both to provide immediate employment and 
to provide ultimately for homes and a liveli- 
hood for war workers and fighting men. This 
project has, in its farms and in its towns and 
cities, the prospect of supporting about 350,- 
000 people. 

However, this construction job at the end 
of the war cannot be undertaken until a num- 
ber of initial steps are cleared away, such as 
the making of repayment contracts with the 
irrigation districts and the taking of initial 
steps in the prevention of land speculation. 
These steps cannot be taken until both H. R. 
839 and the companion State act are on the 
books. And these preliminary steps, repre- 
sentatives of the districts have told me, will 
take 2 years or more. Thus, if we fail to enact 
both the Federal and State legislation now, at 
least 2 years that could most profitably be 
spent in taking care of these preliminaries 
will be lost, and resumption of construction 
after the war correspondingly delayed. 


House Resolution 65 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN S. GIBSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks with regard 
to House Resolution 65, I merely want 
to go on record as enthusiastically en- 
dorsing the great work of the Special 
Committee to Investigate Un-American 
Activities, which is commonly known as 
the Dies committee. 

It has been very aptly stated that we 
are fighting two wars, one against the 
avowed foreign foe and one who is con- 
tinually before and during this emer- 
gency gnawing at the very sinews of cur 
democracy; that is, foreign influences en- 
deavoring through more or less concealed 
organized efforts to instill into our peo- 
ple their philosophy of government with 
the direct purpose of overthrowing: this 
democracy. It is rather singular that the 
grea’ fight that is being waged on this 
committee is by those who for one cause 
or another seek to further the interest of 
communism in our country. The organ- 
izations who so bitterly denounce this 
committee are generally communistic. It 
was heartening indeed to see the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor endorse this 
committee’s work, and my strongest con- 
gratulations are offered this great or- 
ganization. On the contrary, it is gen- 
erally known at least a good portion of 
the leadership of the C. I. O. are Com- 
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munist at heart and have opposed this 
committee. 

Iam further reminded that among the 
citizenry of the United States where 
Anglo-Saxon blood predominates the 
strongest is where you find no sign of 
communism, which should within itself 
be a danger signal to <11 true lovers of 
Ameiican democracy. 

Our people have no desire to dictate 
to Soviet Russia how to control its in- 
ternal affairs, and I do not charge Russia 
with seeking to interfere with ours, but 
those people only within our borders who 
are enjoying our freedom and who think 
more of a communistic government than 
they do of a democratic government. It 
is true that Russia is a welcome ally in 
this great international conflict; but it 
must be remembered that she is fighting 
to protect her form of government, which 
she should do and has a right to do, and 
we are fighting and sacrificing the flower 
of our youth to protect our form of gov- 
ernment, which we have a right to do. 
In other words, we are fighting a common 
fight against a common enemy, but not 
for a common purpose. 

I want to congratulate Chairman DIES 
and all of his committee members on 
their great work, for which the over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple are deeply thankful, I am happy 
that the sentiment in favor of this com- 
mittee is so overwhelmingly strong in 
this House and assure you that the true 
fruits of their labor will declare them- 
selves more plainly as the years go by. 


Stay South, Young Man! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES > 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I call attention to a valua- 
ble editorial from the pen of my friend 
Mr. Marion Gaines, editor of the 
Pensacola Journal. 

Stay SourH, Younc Man! 


The famous advice of Horace Greeley of 
“Go West, young man,” might well be para- 
phrased today with “Stay South, young man,” 
by anyone who has read some of figures in the 
Blue Book of Southern Progress, just issued 
by the Manufacturers Record. 

In fact, that magazine of southern industry 
itself says: 

“The South undoubtedly holds a greater 
promise for the future of young Americans 
than any other section of our country. Jb 
holds this greater promise because of its 
natural ‘resources and the potentiality of 
their development into finished products.” 

In view of this, it would be well for young 
southerners to remain in their Southland and 
to help build it into the great, prosperous 
area that is its rightful destiny. In doing so, 
they will be in the nature of pioneers devel- 
oping new and fertile fields of agriculture and 
industry, and they will have open to them a 
prosperous future. 

“The South is achieving new records in the 
part it is taking in national production,” 
says the Blue Book. “It is also making new 
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friends from all parts of the Nation by 
thousands who constitute the armed forces 
stationed at its posts and camps. These are 
the men who will have the most to do with 
the country’s future progress, and it is well 
they are able to see at first hand something 
of this industrial empire which is moving 
forward with great strides.” 

Some facts about the South’s new produc- 
tion records are especially significant at this 
time when every effort is being made to in- 
crease production for the needs of our fight- 
ing men. The Blue Book gives some of these 
facts, as follows: 

MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS VALUE INCREASED 


In 1939 the value of manufactured products 
in the South exceeded $11,000,000,000. War- 
time restrictions have prevented the assem- 
bling of accurate data for subsequent years, 
but it is probably safe to say that for the year 
1942 the total has gone well beyond 
$14,000,000,000. 

War contracts and allocations to the South- 
ern States up to the end of September 
amounted to nearly $18,000,000,000. These 
contracts were for aircraft, ships, and a mis- 
cellany of items needed by our fighting men. 
COTTON AND TEXTILES PREDOMINANT IN SOUTH 

The South's predominance in textile manu- 
facturing is shown by the operating spindle 
hours in contrast with the rest of the United 
States. In 1941, the latest year for which 
figures have been released, the total for the 
South is 88,120,164,000 compared to 23,655,- 
200,000 for the rest of the United States. The 
increase in the South of operating spindle 
hours from 1940 to 1941 was 11,696,985,000. 

Cotton consumed in the South in 1941 to- 
taled 8,304,842 bales, contrasted with 1,416,- 
861 bales consumed in the rest of the United 
States. 

The value of crude cottonseed products, 
which includes cottonseed oil, cake, and meal, 
cottonseed hulls and cotton linters, totaled 
$150,655,000. These are almost totally south- 
ern products as will be seen by the figures 
of $15,670,000, the value of production. in 
the rest of the country. 

The total board feet of lumber in the 
South in 1941 was 14,501,667,000. The total 
for the rest of the United States w 
18,974,498,000. . 

CASH FARM INCOME INCREASES 34 PERCENT 


Cash farm income increased approximately 
34 percent while the rest of the country in- 
creased less than 28 percent. The total for 
the South was $3,725,704,000. Prosperity for 
the farmer usually means prosperity for most 
businesses. Cash inccme increased for every 
crop. That derived from lint cotton jumped 
from $529,000,000 in 1940, to $861,000,000 in 
1941. 

Income from tobacco increased from $215,- 
000,000 to $297,000,000. 

These are only outstanding examples of 
what went on through the list of agricul- 
tural products. 

The returns from sugarcane jumped from 
$10,000,000 to $18,000,000. Along with this 
larger cash return, the feature of the utmost 
encouragement was the increased number 
and higher value of livestock. The number 
advanced 2,407,000, while values rose 
$411,476,000. 

In comparing the total cash income of the 
farmers of the South with those of the rest 
of the United States, it is seen that for this 
one-third of the country in population and 
area, the farmer has derived 46 percent of 
the total received by the farmers of the rest 
of the United States. 


WOOD-PULP PRODUCTION VALUE RISES NEARLY 70 
PERCENT 

The value of wood pulp produced in the 
South increased from $62,517,036 in 1939 to 
$105,934,119, in 1940, the figures for which 
year are only now available. This is com- 
pareble to that produced by the rest of the 
country, the total for which was $189,589,960. 


MINERAL SHOWS MARKED INCREASE 


The South’s production of minerals showed 
a marked increase in 1941, and many of them 
have been stepped up materially as later fig- 
ures are certain to show. The list of min- 
erals—metallic and nonmetallic—is a long 
one and in practically all the increase is en- 
couraging. 

It is interesting to note that among some 
of the country’s important products the South 
produces the following proportions: 


Carton Wine A a 95 
Sonn unn; see 93 
Dass, n n——— eat 90 
Sonn Tre ee ee 85 
eee ene een cee ee, ee eee 83 
HUNS erar ae eaa ee be 70 
Rayon and allied products. 70 
Natural gasoline ==... 69 
Crude petroleum... „ 59 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS REACH ALL-TIME 
HIGH 


Construction contracts totaling $2,922,- 
808,000 in 1941 established a new high rec- 
ord and caused the previous record of $1,- 
534,350,000 in 1940 to fade into comparative 
insignificance. Industrial work far sur- 
passed all other types of construction with 
a year’s total of $1,400,469,000. Making up 
this sum, which was not far below the aggre- 
gate of all construction in 1940, were the 
large amounts made available by private and 
Government sources for the building of new 
plants and expansion of others needed for 
the production of war materials. 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION INCREASED OVER 
20 PERCENT 


Largely as a result of stepped-up produc- 
duction in the war program and especially 
the expansion and construction of huge new 
plants requiring large quantities of electricity 
for the production of light metals, the out- 
put of electric power in the South in 1941 
set an all-time record of 42,208,830,000 kilo- 
watts. This represents an increase of 6,099,- 
706,000 kilowatts, or more than 20 percent 
above the 1940 total. Making up the 1941 
figure was 12,384,488,000 kilowatts produced 
by water power and 29,824,342,000 kilowatts 
by fuels. 


Resolution To Create a Commission 
on Tax Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, in a 
speech made on the floor of the House 
of Representatives in July of last year, 
I called attention to the fact that Con- 
gress, under the pressure of the war 
emergency, had neglected one vital phase 
of the long range planning program 
we must formulate if we are to emerge 
from this world-wide conflict with a rel- 
atively sound national economy. In 
that connection I dealt with the con- 
fusing, overlapping, pyramided tax 
structure of the nation, Federal, State 
and local, and the danger it presents to 
our national economic well-being, not 
enly in time of war, but in the recon- 
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struction years to follow. I have rein- 
troduced a measure (H. J. Res. 56) to 
create a commission on tax integration, 
the purpose of which is to authorize a 
study of this tax problem and to suggest 
ways and means of integrating these 
multifold tax structures to the end that 
tax burdens be equitably levied and the 
financial stability of governmental units 
thus be given immeasurable aid. 

Almost a year has elapsed since the 
legislation in question was first spon- 
sored by me. The problem is more acute 
today than it was a year ago, The 
exigencies of our national war effort are 
bringing new tax complications into ex- 
istence with the passing of each day. 
The cities and States, and the Federal 
Government itself are now finding that 
previous sources of tax revenue are se- 
riously curtailed and, in many cases, 
have dwindled almost to nothing. As an 
example, the governmental units which 
at one time derived tax revenue from the 
sale of gasoline must now reconcile 
themselves to the fact this source of in- 
come will be drastically reduced. These 
governmental units will naturally seek 
new methods of augmenting their tax 
receipts. In so doing, they will venture 
into fields earlier regarded as the ex- 
clusive domain of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, the cities or the coun- 
ties, as the case may be. It becomes in- 
creasingly obvious that these desperate 
efforts by various governmental units to 
find new solutions to their tax and fi- 
nancial problems cannot help but result 
in more confusion, more over-lapping, 
and increased pyramiding of the tax 
structure. 

With higher income taxes, Victory 
taxes, and other tax proposals in the 
offing, nearly every citizen of the country 
is today more tax conscious than ever 
before. The aggregate of taxes of all 
types, imposed on the average American 
citizen, undoubtedly makes him one of 
the most heavily taxed individuals in 
the world. 

Picture if you can the plight of the 
average owner and holder of real prop- 
erty. Except in those States where max- 
imum tax-millage legislation gives him 
some basis on which to compute his prop- 
erty taxes a year or two in advance, the 
average property owner finds himself, 
metophorically speaking, surrounded by 
a regiment of tax collectors all “gunning 
for b’ar,” with their victim not knowing 
what size shooting equipment they are 
going to bring up if they do not kill him 
off with the first shot. That poor tax- 
payer is entitled to be rescued. I propose 
that this commission on tax integration 
make a study of the whole tax problem 
and then recommend the legislative steps 
which must be taken in order to protect 
not only real property owners, but others 
from the uncontrolled tax-collecting 
forays of a hundred and one different 
tax-levying agencies. Unless this is done 
he remains insecure, and will fall easy 
prey to the unsound, inefficient, disor- 
ganized and, I am afraid, fatal tax 
charges which now make the taxpayer’s, 
and thus the Nation’s, economic future 
fraught with danger and instability. 

House Joint Resolution No. 56 is now 
pending before the Committee on Rules 
of the House of Representatives. I have 
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urged that a hearing be granted on this 
proposal as soon as possible. I am hope- 
ful that everyone who appreciates the 
urgent need for a thoroughgoing study 
of our tax structure will interest them- 
selves in this problem. 


Radio Discussion of Proceedings in 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I inserted in the Recor an open letter 
to all newspaper reporters and radio 
commentators in reference to the part 
which they play in getting the news of 
the Congress to the American public. 

The reaction to the letter went far 
beyond anything I anticipated when I 
brought it to the attention of the House, 

I received letters of commendation 
from throughout the United States. Not 
in one instance did I receive a communi- 
cation from anybody who shared a dif- 
ferent viewpoint to the one expressed 
by me. 

My colleagues here in Congress were 
particularly kind to me in their expres- 
sons of approval and I deeply appreciate 
the kind things which they said. 

Among the letters which I received was 
one from the former Governor of Louisi- 
ana, James A. Noe, who not only directed 
a letter to me but also dispatched letters 
to the heads of four major networks. 
Owner of a radio station himself, Gov- 
ernor Noe suggests that Members of 
Congress themselves carry their own 
report of their actions in the House of 
Representatives. Whether his message 
strikes a responsive chord remains to be 
seen. 

So interesting is Governor Noe's letter 
that I am directing the attention of the 
Members of the House to its contents. I 
am also inserting a copy of the letter 
which Governor Noe sent to the major 
radio-broadcasting companies. 

Here are the letters: 

Monroe, LA., February 12, 1943. 
Hon, F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HÉBERT: I am writing 
you in reference to your article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of Friday, January 22, 
1943. 

I enjoyed this article very much. I believe 
that the people of the United States—each 
one who loves and believes in democracy— 
would have been interested in your article, 
if they had had an opportunity to read it. 

We, the people, read the columnists and 
listen to the commentators to learn what is 
going on in Congress. Of course, I am sure 
these gentlemen are sincere in what they 
say, or write, but they give it to us only as 
they see it. 1 believe the people of the United 
States would themselves prefer to have it 
direct from Congress. That is why I am 
writing you this letter. 


I am the owner of a radio broadcast station 
in New Orleans. We are affiliated with the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. At that sta- 
tion, I donate time “or any purpose that will 
be of interest to the people. I believe that 
the four leading broadcast systems—the Na- 
tional, the Blue Network, Mutual, and Colum- 
bia would all be glad to donate an hour each 
week—or whatever time would be needed— 
for a discussion by the Congressmen them- 
selves which would tell the people just what 
is going on or has gone on in Congress for 
the preceding week, to be carried by all 
stations in the Nation who wish to afford 
their listeners this service. 

This broadcast time could be equally di- 
vided between the two major political parties 
who, in turn, could select the persons to rep- 
resent them on the air in discussing what has 
occurred in Congress. This time could be 
scheduled at the same hour each week 50 
that everyone in the Nation would know 
when the discussion was to take place. I 
believe that it would carry the largest listen- 
ing audience in the United States because 
now, of all times, we want the facts from 
Congress as to what is taking place. 

Let the Democrats in the Senate select a 
Senator from their ranks each week, and the 
Republicans select a Senator from their side; 
and let the Democrats in the House select a 
Representative from their ranks each week, 
and the Republicans select a Representative 
from their side. In this manner, each party 
could make its own selection as to who would 
carry the broadcast to the people each week. 
Representatives of the minority parties 
should be heard at various intervals. 

On page A277 of the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recor carrying your article, you 
say: 

“Members of Congress are at a distinct 
disadvantage in presenting their views and 
opinions to their constituents, and to the 
American public. They are really in the 
hands of the newspaper ä and the 
radio commentators. 

This should not be the case. We should 
have this direct from the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives themselves. 

In your last paragraph, on p:.ge A279, you 
say 

Lihat is the question, it seems to me, that 
every newspaper reporter, every newspaper 
columnist, every radio commentator, must 
answer for himself, in his own conscience and 
in his own sense of responsibility to the 
people of the Nation who depend on him for 
information and news of the new Congress.” 

We, the people of the United States, want 
to hear direct from the Congress, and not as 
columnists and commentators see fit to give 
it to us. 

I am sending copies of this letter to the 
presidents of the National Broadcasting Co., 
the Blue Network, the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

I hope that you will be sufficiently inter- 
ested in this suggestion to take it up with 
the Congress in order to see if they are in- 
terested in letting the people know, direct 
from Congress, what is happening. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Jans A. NOE. 
FEBRUARY 12, 1943, 
Hon. WILLIAM S. PALEY, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York, N. F. 

Dear Mr. PALEY: I am sending you a copy 
of a letter which I have just addressed to 
Congressman F. EDWARD HÉBERT, regarding an 
article which appeared in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, beginning on page 
A277. 

I hope that if Congress sees fit to broad- 
cast these reports each week to the people, 
that it will be possible for you to clear at 
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least 1 hour, so that the people may have 
this message direct from Congress, 

I am writing to Congressman HÉBERT ask- 
ing him to send you a marked copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD C: g his article; 
and after reading this I know that you will 
understand why I am writing you this letter. 

Most sincerely yours, 
James A. NOE. 


American Tax Burden Outweighs 
British—Dispelling the Fog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time it has been the general impression 
in this country that our taxes were only 
a fraction of those paid in England. 
These impressions have been gained 
largely by citing figures of British taxes 
and tax rates for the purpose of com- 
paring the tax burden in Great Britain 
and in the United States. This discus- 
sion has frequently been accomplished 
by much loose talk—in some instances 
by those who should know better. As 
pointed out in a recent bulletin of the 
National City Bank, comparisons of this 
kind are “likely to influence tax policy, 
and it is important that the figures be 
studied closely from the standpoint of 
their adequacy as measures of the total 
tax burden and its distribution.” My 
interest is primarily to get the facts 
straight and dispel the fog. 

At the outset it should be pointed out 
that the problem of comparing the taxes 
of one central government with those of 
another raises serious problems which 
cannot be solved readily. Difference in 
definition of national income, weak- 
nesses of the estimates, tax deductions 
and allowances, purchasing power and 
living standards, and differences in date 
at which the fiscal year begins, all make 
exact comparison extremely difficult. All 
these factors enter into the question of 
the comparative tax burden, and unless 
given consideration tax comparisons will 
be misleading. 

On his recent return from Great Brit- 
ain, Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau in a press conference declared that 
Americans were paying only half as much 
income tax as residents of the United 
Kingdom and Canada. He cited figures 
to show that a married man with no de- 
pendents earning $1,000 a year would pay 
1.5 percent in the United States and 5 
percent in Britain; earning $1,200 he 
would pay 1.8 percent in the United 
States, against 8.7 percent in Britain; and 
so on progressively through the higher 
brackets until he reached the figure of 
$100,000, on which he stated the Ameri- 
can tax would be 69.4 percent against the 
British tax of 83.8 percent. However, 
under the recent salary-limit order, the 
rate on an income of $100,000 derived 
entirely from salary is 75 percent and on 
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an income from salary in the amount of 
$500,000, under the same Executive or- 
der, the rate is 95 percent instead of 88.1 
percent. 

If the comparisons stop there, the con- 
clusion would not only be misleading but 
absolutely inaccurate. These figures ap- 
ply only to Federal income-tax rates and 
as a measurement of tax burden they 
fail to take account of the heavy State 
and local taxes—including State income 
taxes—in the United States. Individual 
income taxes, with rates ranging from 1 
to 15 percent are levied in 34 States and 
the District of Columbia. Thirty-three 
States also levy corporation income 
taxes, with rates ranging from 1 to 8 per- 
cent. England has no such duplicate 
systems of income taxes. 

In addition, the United States has 
heavy State and local taxation of real 
estate, gasoline, retail sales, business 
franchises, and so forth. In Great Brit- 
ain the local taxes are relatively small. 

The General Counsel and tax expert 
of Secretary Morgenthau’s Department 
know this. Because just prior to the 
Secretary’s aforesaid statement, in an 
address before the National Lawyers’ 
Guild, New York City, on September 26, 
1942, Mr. Randolph E. Paul, General 
Counsel, United States Treasury, stated: 


The best available estimates all agree that 
the tax load on persons with incomes under 
$1,000 approximates one-fifth of their income. 


This one-fifth, or 20 percent, is a far 
cry from the 1.5 percent cited by Secre- 
tary Morgenthau. 

The man who pays a 6-cents-a-pack- 
age tax on cigarettes, or a 5-cents-a-gal- 
lon tax on gasoline, or many similar ad- 
ditional indirect or hidden taxes knows 
this, too. 

The Secretary should have definitely 
said he was dealing only in comparative 
income-tax figures. Far more appropri- 
ate for comparison are tax loads of Eng- 
lishmen and Americans. 

The British Government collected $0 
percent of the total tax collections of 
that country in the fiscal 1941-42, 
whereas in the United States, the Fed- 
eral Government in 1941-42 collected 
only 61 percent of the total taxes. With 
the increased rates in the 1942 revenue 
measure, it is estimated that the Fed- 
eral Government will collect about 67 
percent of all taxes and local govern- 
ments about 33 percent in the current 
fiscal year. 

Differences in living standards must 
also be considered in any comparison 
of this kind. The general level of in- 
comes and living costs in England is 
much below that of the United States. 
Evidence as to the lowered scale of in- 
comes in Great Britain may be obtained 
by comparing the average weekly earn- 
ings in the 16 major industries covered 
by the Ministry of Labor statistics with 
the average of 27 major industries in the 
United States, as compiled by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
This indicates that the average British 
1 dustrial workman receives, for a 52- 
hour working week, an annual rate of 
around $1,060, upon which his income 
tax would be about 5 percent, accord- 
ing to the figures cited by Secretary 


Morgenthau, whereas the average Amer- 


ican factory worker, for a 43-hour work- 
ing week, receives about $2,060 per year, 
on which his income tax under the new 
rates would be about 9 percent. 

The difference in income standards 
and living costs in the two countries is 
reflected also in the fact that the number 
of persons in Great Britain having 
large incomes by American standards is 
smaller than in this country. The com- 
parisons often cited of the number of 
persons having incomes over $25,000 
after taxes are not in themselves proof 
that taxation of the upper incomes is 
heavier in England than in the United 
States. Such a statement is misleading, 
for the number of persons having in- 
comes over $25,000 before taxes is like- 
wise much smaller in Great Britain than 
in this country. 

Furthermore, corporate dividends in 
the hands of the individual in England 
are not subject to the normal income tax 
asin this country. Besides, if the income 
of the individual shareholder is less than 
his exemptions, the British Government 
allows him a refund of the tax paid by the 
corporation, Our tax system allows the 
individual no credit for the tax paid by 
the corporation, 

The effect of this is to give the British 
recipient in the low and medium brackets 
a decided advantage over the American, 
In the brackets of $100,000 and upward, 
an American shareholder of a corpora- 
tion already paying excess profits taxes 
finds that the corporate and individual 
income taxes together take 99 percent or 
more of any increase in corporate earn- 
ings, approximately the same as the 
British tax. 

In other respects—notably in the ab- 
sence of heavy local taxation, in the ex- 
emption of capital gains, and in the 
treatment of corporate dividends, life in- 
surance premiums and pension contribu- 
tions—the British tax system is less 
severe than ours. 

Specifically, any comparison of the 
amount paid out in taxes must be meas- 
ured either on a per capita basis or as 
a percentage of the national income— 
the only two bases upon which it is pos- 
sible to make a fair comparison between 
tax burdens in different countries. 

On a per capita basis some authori- 
ties place the tax burden as high as $317 
in this country. This includes income 
taxes, both national and State, and all 
other taxes, hidden or otherwise. The 
same authorities place the per capita 
tax burden collected from the people of 
Great Britain on the same basis of com- 
putation at approximately $184. 

In a preliminary report prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress recently, the taxes 
reduced to a per capita basis were given 
as $191—Federal alone—in the United 
States and $187 in Britain. In practi- 
cally all estimates the per capita tax 
burden in England is sustantiaally the 
same. If the State, local, and other 
taxes were added to the 8191 estimate 
Federal—of the Legislative Service, the 
total per capite burden in this country 
would be approximately $260. This esti- 
mate, further, does not include the in- 
creased taxes under the 1942 revenue 
measure. 
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In submitting his recent report to 
Congress, containing a budget of $109,- 
000,000,000 for the next fiscal year, the 
President disclosed the expectation that 
34 percent of the budget cost from cur- 
rent revenues was assured by present 
legislation. He was, of course, referring 
only to the Federal budget. Add to this 
tax collections from other units of gov- 
ernment and the percentage of national 
income collected in taxes will be clearly 
above any estimate of British taxes 
measured by the same yardstick. 
Further, the President asked that reve- 
nues be increased to about 50 percent of 
the budget. 

It is significant that in replying to a 
recent statement pointing out that the 
tax burden of the United States is heavier 
than that of Britain, Mr. Geoffrey Crow- 
ther, editor of the London Economist, 
writes: 

The per capita comparison of taxes paid in 
the United States and in Great Britain is 
correct in the formal sense that the figures 
come out that way. * * * But the only 
thing they prove is that the United States 
is a very rich country. 


To most of us our tax payments mean 
considerably more than “that the 
United States is a very rich country.” 
Correct information about our tax bur- 
den will prevent waste and extravagance 
that will ultimately destroy the basis 
which has enabled us to become “a very 
rich country.” 

First things must come first. Before 
we can pass fair and just tax laws like 
for example a pay-as-you-go plan we 
must first dispel the idea that English- 
men comparatively already pay more 
than we. 

Let us do away with the constantly 
recurring fallacy that the Englishmen 
bear a heavier tax burden than we. 


Production of Synthetic Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following House Con- 
current Resolution 13, adopted by the 
Fiftieth General Assembly of Iowa: 


Whereas this Nation is now engaged in a 
world-wide war which has brought about a 
tremendous demand upon our transportation 
facilities; and 

Whereas it is recognized that a serious 
problem has arisen relative to the continua- 
tion of our transportation facilities because 
of the shortage of rubber, and our Govern- 
ment has urged, as a result of investigations 
and conclusions reaehed by the Baruch com- 
mittee, a development of synthetic rubber 
to alleviate the shortage; and 

Whereas it is a desire of this State to co- 
operate in every way possible with the Fed- 
eral Government and its committees and to 
make available its surplus commodities which 
are essential in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber; and 
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Whereas in the State of Iowa raw materials 
are available for the manufacture of alcohol 
Eory in the production of synthetic rubber; 
an 

Whereas it would be economically advan- 
tageous to erect factories for the production 
of synthetic rubber in the area where pro- 
tein byproducts are urgently needed for 
animal feeds: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate con- 
curring), That Rubber Administrator William 
M. Jeffers and our two Senators, Hon. GEORGE 
A. Wilso and Hon. Guy M. GILLETTE, and 
our eight Congressmen, be urged to use their 
best efforts to help unsnarl the present situa- 
tion relative to the production of synthetic 
rubber from agricultural products; that such 
plants be located in the surplus crop area, 
including the State of Iowa, to the end that 
our State, Nation, and humanity be bene- 
fited and also to the end that this war be 
brought to a successful and more rapid con- 
clusion; be it further 

Resolved by the house, That copies of this 
resolution be mailed to Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard, Rubber Administrator William 
M. Jeffers, Senator Guy M. Gillette, Senator 
George A. Wilson, and our eight Members 
of the House of Representatives and that 
this resolution be spread upon the house and 
senate journals of the Fiftieth General As- 
sembly of the State of Iowa. 

J. F. MILLER, 
C. G. Goon, 
On the part of the House. 
HARLAN C. FOSTER, 
On the part of the Senate, 


Letter of R. V. Fletcher, Vice President, 
Association of American Railroads, in 
Regard to Railroad Expenditures for 
Advertising and Attorneys’ Fees in 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from R. V. Fletcher, vice 
president of Association of American 
Railroads: 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1943. 


The Honorable JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear JUDGE MANSFIELD: In the course of 
your remarks in the House of Representa- 
tives on February 4, in which you discussed 
the proposed Florida barge canal, the Honor- 
able Francis D. CULKIN, interposed to say, 
as shown on page 623 of the CONGRẸSSIONAL 
Recorp, and referring to the railroads, They 
have spent some $31,000,000 last year for ad- 
vertising and probably $100,000,000 for 
lawyers.” 

I take this occasion to say that the adver- 
tising expenses of all class I railroads for the 
year 1941 amounted to $11,257,281. To this 
should perhaps. be added a figure of $687,844, 
expended. by the Association of American 
Railroads in magazine advertising, making 
a total of $11,945,125. We do not have the 
figures for 1942 but I am convinced that the 


expenditures will be no greater than in 1941 
and perhaps less. 

I should like to explain also that under 
advertising, according to the accounting rules 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
included the expenses of printing and dis- 
tributing timetables, folders, maps, etc. This 
figure covers all of the class I railroads in the 
United States and falls far short of $31,- 
000,000. 

With respect to amounts paid to lawyers, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has a 
classification of account entitled “Law Ex- 
penses.” This includes the salaries of all 
attorneys, special fees, salaries of stenog- 
raphers and clerks, expense of litigation, and 
items of a similar character. The total figure 
for the class I railroads of the United States 
for the year 1941 is $15,226,689. I am quite 
sure that 1942 will not exceed that sum or, 
if so, by a very small amount. There are 
133 class I railroads in the United States, and 
I submit that the expenditures mentioned 
are very reasonable, in view of the magnitude 
of the industry and the responsibilities that 
rest upon the advertising and law depart- 
ments ; 

If the proprieties would permit you to 
insert this letter or the substance thereof in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I should take it 
as a great personal favor. I have no other 
effective way to correct an error of this kind. 


Very truly yours, 
R. V. FLETCHER. 


The Meat Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. WELCH.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


SoUTH San FRANCISCO 
PACKING & Provision Co., 
San Francisco, February 4, 1943. 
Hon. RICHARD J. WELCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The entire meat situation has 
become so desperate that unless a program 
of relief is immediately worked out, this 
plant, together with many other plants, can- 
not continue to operate: 

We enclose a clipping from the Oakland 
Tribune purporting to give a congressional 
program for alleviating the situation. This 
program does not get at the crux of the 
situation, as it is no longer a matter of a 
sufficient quota or rationing, but a matter 
of the live price being too high to process 
meat and then sell at present ceilings. This 
holds true whether meats are sold to Gov- 
ernment agencies or for civilian use. In our 
opinion, a raise in ceiling prices alone will 
not solve the problem, because as soon as 
ceilings are raised the live price rises due 
to black markets and other conditions. 
What appears to us as necessary is a live- 
price ceiling, together with a dressed-price 
ceiling, so that there is sufficient margin to 
operated. 

No one, we believe, is interested in a large 
profit, but we cannot operate at a loss and 
expect this industry to survive. 

We also enclose a copy of a telegram re- 
ceived last Saturday from the Office of Price 
Administration and our reply thereto. This 
needs no further explanation. 
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The sincere efforts of our Congressmen are 
needed to help work out a solution of the 
meat situation. 

Very truly yours, 
SoutH SAN FRANCISCO 
PACKING & Provision Co., 
EDWIN HEINSOHN, Vice President. 


The Dies Committee and Its Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to talk briefly with regard 
to the resolution for a continuation of 
the Dies committee. 

I have been solicited by several con- 
stituents in my district to oppose this 
resolution, and have likewise been 
solicited by a larger number of indi- 
viduals and organizations to support the 
same. Consequently, I have given care- 
ful thought to such requests as well as to 
the work of the Dies committee, and 
after very careful analysis of all of the 
facts that I have been able to obtain 
relative to the activities and results ob- 
tained by the Dies committee, it is my 
considered judgment that such com- 
mittee should be authorized to continue 
its work and that funds should be made 
available for such purposes. 

This committee, during its entire ex- 
istence, has spent less than $500,000. It 
has taken considerable evidence relating 
to the subject that it was created to in- 
vestigate. This evidence has been of 
unestimable value in exposing and bring- 
ing to justice within our country those 
subversive elements that would stab us 
in the back in time of national emergen- 
cy, and when unity and cooperation is 
so essential for the preservation of our 
form of government and for the perpet- 
uation of the traditions of which we are 


so justly proud. I have studied and read 


the reports of the Dies committee to the 
Congress of the United States. I believe 
such reports to be authentic. -It is laud- 
able, and an outstanding achievement, 
that such committee has developed in- 
formation and evidence that has been 
supplied to the various agencies of gov- 
ernment, including the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and has been largely responsible 
for the apprehension and conviction of 
bundists and other public enemies and 
seditionists. The various agencies of 
government have requested of the Dies 
committee, and have been supplied by it. 
a vast amount of information. A par- 
tial résumé of this valuable service indi- 
cates that the Treasury Department— 
Internal Revenue, Secret Service, and so 
forth—have asked for and have been 
supplied with 26,060 of such requests; 
the State Department 2,361; the War De- 
partment 9,397; the Justice Department 
11,894; Civil Service Commission, 50,843; 
Office for Emergency Management, 9,269; 
Work Projects Administration—Federal 
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Works Agency—4,828; and local police in 
the cities of New York, Chicago, and 
Washington, 1,963. + 

This committee has also very clearly 
justified its existence by bringing to light 
the activities of Communists in Govern- 
ment employment; the activities of Jap- 
anese in the United States; the activi- 
ties of the Axis movement in this Nation; 
developed a constructive and informa- 
tive probe of alleged anti-Semitic activi- 
ties; it has developed information that 
has aided in the conviction of G. Wilhelm 
Kunz, national fuehrer of the bund, as 
well as other bundists, including Auha- 
gen, Zapp, and Tonn. It has conducted 
investigations that have resulted in the 
denaturalization of a number of persons, 
including Hans Ackermann and others, 

This record is to be highly commended. 
It is constructive. It is in accord with 
the purposes for which the committee 
was created. By its record, it shall be 
known. 

The Dies committee has established a 
splendid record of constructive service, 
and in view of this, and of the numerous 
requests that I have had from my con- 
stituents that I support the resolution 
for the continuance of such committee, 
as well as the respect that I have for its 
ability to continue this record of achieve- 
ments, designed to preserve our consti- 
tutional government and our traditional 
institutions, I feel it imperative that this 
committee shall continue its work, and I 
shall accordingly support it. 


Life of the Nation Depends on 
Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the National Grange 
Monthly entitled: “Transportation Is 
Vital”: 

TRANSPORTATION I5 VITAL—LIFE OF THE NATION 

DEPENDS ON IT—THE SITUATION CLEARLY 

EXPLAINED 


The chairman of the committee on trans- 
portation was State Master E. T. Taylor, of 
Idaho, who had devoted much time to the 
subject and whose report covered the general 
transportation situation very fully. Refer- 
ence was made to the tremendous strain un- 
der which all transportation systems at pres- 
ent are working, while the urgent necessity 
for keeping such facilitics up to the peak of 
efficiency was emphasized; especially assign- 
ing of equipment and rails for the railroads 
and sustaining of truck operations at maxi- 
mum efficiency. Continuing, Chairman Tay- 
lor’s report said: È 

“The needs of the hour haye demonstrated 
fully that all forms of transportation fill a 
most essential place in the ability of this 
Nation to carry on its internal economy and 
at the same time help prosecute a successful 
war. The position heretofore taken by the 


National Grange, of demanding that each 
form of transportation be permitted to fill 
its own field with as little hampering as pos- 
sible by undue regulation, is now being clearly 
sustained by the great needs of the hour. 
Rivers, now used as never before to carry heavy 
loads from the Great Lakes to the Gulf and 
to the Atlantic, and from the interior to the 
Pacific ocean, have demonstrated beyond any 
question that they supply a most needed and 
efficient service.” 

Among the recommendations of the trans- 
portation committee which the session 
adopted were the following: 

“That the National Grange reiterate its 
historic position of demanding the free and 
untrammeled encouragement of all means of 
transportation that lead to increasing effi- 
ciency throughout the Nation. 

“That the railroads be allocated all neces- 
sary equipment and rails to efficiently carry 
on their part of the general transportation 
effort of the Nation in this emergency. 

“That truck transportation be given re- 
placements of equipment parts and supplies 
to such an extent that trucks may be able 
to carry on their part of the general war 
effort. 

“That competition among transportation 
types, both in rates and services, be main- 
tained; but not an attempted placing of all 
agencies of transportation on a common level, 
whose results would be to reduce efficiency, 
lessen initiative and delay the adoption of 
modern and improved methods. 

“That care be exercised that in the present 
war period regulations must not be so restric- 
tive as to strangle and possibly destroy trans- 
portation on the highways of the Nation. 
There is danger in times of war that methods 
of transportation may be so entangled in 
regulations and red tape that the menace of 
the latter to the public welfare may exceed 
the benefits alleged to be derived. When the 
war is over all wartime regulations should be 
entirely removed, or so greatly relaxed that 
their later removal may be facilitated.” 

The subject of spare tires for farm trailers 
was carefully considered by Chairman Taylor 
and his committee, and the fact brought out 
that while under present regulations a pas- 
senger car may have five tires, a trailer can 
have only the two or four necessary for its 
actual wheels. The difficulties so entailed 
were emphasized and the session adopted the 
committee recommendation that this in- 
consistency in tire regulations be straight- 
ened out as soon as possible. 

The committee further recommended “that 
the National Grange go on record as insisting 
that tires shall be made available for farmers’ 
cars and their trucks to properly handle the 
necessary business of farm operations in the 
production, delivery, and marketing of pro- 
duce; as well as sufficient gasoline to permit 
the farmer to deliver his products in the chan- 
nels cf trade—otherwise food distribution will 
be seriously handicapped.” 

A note of warning was sounded by the same 
committee concerning the abandonment of 
many branch railroad lines that can no longer 
be profitably operated. This paragraph is 
from the comprehensive committee report: 

“Without the use of adequate safeguards to 
protect those in territory to be abandoned 
by rail transportation, production will in- 
evitably drop and it is the recommendation 
of the transportation committee that the Na- 
tional Grange present the entire matter of 
abandonments to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to the War Production Board, 
and to the Office of Defense Transportation, 
endeavoring to have safeguards placed in the 
proceedings that authorize the abandonment 
of lines; with the recommendation that the 
National Grange oppose the abandonment 
of any means of transportation unless such 
safeguards to reinstate them after the emer- 
gency is over are included in such authoriza- 
tions.” 
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Rebuke to Politicos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, while 
there is always room for honest differ- 
ences of opinion, it seems to me that en- 
tirely too much is being said in this 
country about French politics. 
Furthermore, it seems to me that all 
good Americans who wish to write or 
speak on this subject should first read, 
and take to heart, the following article 
by William Philip Simms: 
REBUKE TO POLITICOS 
(By William Philip Simms) 


In the light of Prime Minister Churchill’s 
unmistakable rebuke of the politicos who 
have been making trouble in north Africa, 
the real friends of France hope French poli- 
tics will now be laid aside for the time being 
so that General Eisenhower can get on with 
the war. 

President Roosevelt had already given his 
word that the regime in north Africa was 
purely temporary, that the situation was 
steadily improving, and that the whole idea 
was to defeat Hitler, then let the people of 
France decide for themselves what they 
want. Yet the hullabaloo only seemed to 
increase. 

Now Mr. Churchill has added his voice. 
Fresh from conference with British, Ameri- 
can, French, and Moslem leaders, he reported 
to the House of Commons on Allied chances 
in north Africa. 

“Some people are busily concerned about 
the past records of various French function- 
aries whom the Americans have deemed it 
expedient to employ,” he said. 

“For my part I must confess I am more in- 
terested in the safety of the armies and in the 
success of the operations soon to be again 
advancing to an important climax. 

“I shall, therefore, not take up the time of 
the house with tales of how these French- 
men acted in the forlorn and hideous situa- 
tion in which they found themselves when 
their country collapsed. 

“What matters to General Eisenhower and 
to our troops who in great number are serv- 
ing under him in this vast area with a 
population of 90,000,000, 90 percent of whom 
are Moslems, is first a tranquil countryside, 

“Secondly, secure and unimpeded com- 
munications to the battlefront which is now 
steadily developing in Tunisia." 

This is typical Churchill language. It has 
all the earmarks of understatement. Its 
meaning, nevertheless, is clear, and the re- 
preach to those who have been keeping the 
north African waters muddied is not less 
stinging because of its moderation. 

In paying tribute to Harold MacMillan, 
British Resident Minister in north Africa, 
Mr. Churchill indirectly endorsed the Ameri- 
can diplomatic representative there, Robert 
Murphy. Mr. MacMillan, he said, “is a real- 
solver of problems” and is “taking an in- 
creasingly heavy burden from the shoulders 
of the Commander in Chief (General Eisen- 
hower).” Mr. MacMillan has only recently 
made occasion to announce publicly his com- 
plete agreement with Mr. Murphy. 

If, after all this, the row over Gen. Henri 
Honore Giraud’s interim regime in north 
Africa continues, one will have to search 
deeper than any of the reasons thus far 
advanced, 
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General Giraud has proved his selfless pa- 
triotism as completely as any Frenchman 
alive. He had proved it by deeds. He has 
said, time and again, that his job will be done 
when the Axis has been defeated and France 
is free again. 

He has asserted that whatever he does now, 
in north Africa, is but temporary; that he 
does what he does to preserve the order so 
vital to Allied victory. Mr. Murphy and Mr. 
MacMillan have said the same thing. Now 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill round it out 
with their endorsement. 

What more do the critics want? Not to be- 
lieve in Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, General 
Eisenhower, General Giraud, and the rest is 
not to believe in any of the United Nations’ 
war aims—in the Atlantic Charter or any- 
thing British and American leaders have done 
or said. 

If they are betraying us—which I; for one, 
do not for a moment. believe—then we are 
indeed in a bad way. 


The Post-War Relationship Between 
Government and Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr.Speaker, 
recently the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. WooprUrF] inserted in the RECORD, 
under the heading of “Government by 
bureaucratic mandate,” a statement con- 
cerning certain employees of the Federal 
Government and, among them, listed 
Commissioner C. J. Durr, of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

In order that anyone interested might 
have the benefit of Commissioner Durr’s 
statement I requested authority to in- 
clude in fuli the talk delivered by him 
before the American Economic Associa- 
tion on January 5, 1943. However, the 
Public Printer advised me that the man- 
uscript ran-over two pages and, for this 
reason, it would be necessary to again 
request permission of the House for its 
inclusion, Not desiring to place the Gov- 
ernment to this extra expense, I am, un- 
der my own remarks pointing out what 
I believe Commissioner Durr was out- 
lining. 

Mr. Durr is former General Counsel of 
the Defense Plants Corporation and 
when he stated, “We see in operation a 
new kind of profit system which is not 
‘capitalism and a new kind of private 
enterprise which is not based on private 
initiative—a system in which the Gov- 
ernment provides the capital and takes 
the financial risk, while business is paid 
a management fee for the hire of its or- 
ganization, and in which the manufac- 
turer furnishes the technical skill, in- 
genuity, and organization ability, while 
the Government provides the market 
and says what and now much is to be 
produced,’ he certainly was not advo- 
cating future Government control of 
business but he was stating an actual 
reality because anyone familiar with the 


preparedness program today knows that 


it is being operated exactly as stated by 
him. Whether it be right or wrong, the 
Government had to finance these new 
plants in order to produce war material 
and it was authorized by Congress. 

I believe that the majority of the 
Members of Congress agree with his 
statement that there will be many eco- 
nomic problems to be faced after the war 
is over and that there are at least two 
general objectives: 


First, the minimum of unemployment and 
the highest obtainable general standard of 
living; and second, the preservation of our 
democracy. 


I find nothing in Mr. Durr's statements 
which in the least infer that any agency 
of Congress could, or should, repeal acts 
of Congress by bureaucratic decree. In- 
stead of government by bureaucracies, 
Mr. Durr suggested that— 


While such delegation is essential if Govern- 
ment if to function with the speed required 
to meet our present-day problems, but it car- 
ries with it the need for close congressional 
supervision to assure that the policy laid 
down by Congress is not defeated under the 
guise of administrative action. 


Certainly Mr. Durr cannot be classed 
as a bureaucratic official when he makes 
a plea for more contact between admin- 
istrative officials and the Congress. He 
suggests that while— 


The requirements that heads of agencies ap- 
pear before appropriations committees to jus- 
tify their requests for funds is an indis- 
pensable check, but is not sufficient to es- 
tablish the relationship which should exist; 
nor is it enough to require the filing of peri- 
odic reports and occasional appearances be- 
fore congressional committees to testify on 
pending legislation. A relationship of a more 
continuous and less formal nature is re- 
quired * + + a system of conferences be- 
tween the agency heads and the subcommit- 
tees should then be arranged in which the 
activities and problems of the agencies can be 
fully discussed. Such conferences would 
serve to check any inclination on the part of 
an agency toward arbitrary action and to dis- 
pel the fears of Congress that the agency is 
attempting to usurp legislative powers. 


I assure the gentleman from Michigan 
that Mr. Durr does not wish to destroy 
private enterprise. He is an outstand- 
ing, patriotic citizen and is himself a 
product of our private business enter- 
prise. His family by hard work and hon- 
est business principles have built a 
large, successful wholesale drug busi- 
ness. While Congress should be jealous 
of its legislative rights, we have nothing 
to fear by reason of bureaucratic decrees 
from officials of Commissioner Durr’s 
type. 


Creation of a Pharmacy Corps in the 
United States Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include Senate Concurrent 
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Resolution 13, adopted by the Fiftieth 
General Assembly of Iowa: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 13 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the Fiftieth 
Legislature of the State of Iowa (the State 
house of representatives concurring therein), 
That— 


Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States, House Bill No. 
997 and Senate Bill No. 216 to create a 
Pharmacy Corps in the United States Army, 
and 

Whereas there is a definite need in this 
war emergency for capable handling of drugs, 
medicines, anc pharmaceutics which are used 
in the treatment of diseases of our boys and 
girls in the armed forces; and 

Whereas at the present there is no law 
providing for the creation of such a Phar- 
macy Corps: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Fiftieth 
Iowa Legislature (the house concurring 
therein), That we memorialize the Congress 
of the United States to put forth every ef- 
fort to see these two bills enacted into law; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House, and to the 
congressional delegation of Iowa. 

FRED CROMWELL. 
LUKE VITTETOE. 


Progressive Republicanism—Our Heritage 
From Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address of 
Hon. CHARLES N. LAFOLLETTE, of Indiana, 
delivered at Winston-Salem, N. C., on 
February 13, 1943: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Republicans of 
North Carolina, normally I do not like apolo- 
getic introductory remarks; on the other 
hand, when a speaker is honestly impressed 
by circumstances which cause him to ap- 
proach a subject and an audience with a feel- 
ing of humility, it is probably proper for him 
to say so if he would be candid and frank. 

I never have been able to approach the life 
of Abraham Lincoln without a feeling of 
inadequacy either to review or discuss that 
life or to draw conclusions pertinent to pres- 
ent-day problems from it, and each time as 
I go to the voluminous sources of informa- 


tion ava‘lable to anyone who wishes to inves- 


tigate the actions and written or spoken 
words of Abraham Lincoln the resolute char- 
acter and splendid logic and charitable, 
understanding simplicity of the man renew 
my sense of inadequacy. 

Tonight, in addition, I feel the added bur- 
den which every man younger in age and in 
the service of the Republican Party and of 
his Government should feel when called upon 
to substitute for one whose service to his 
party and Nation far outweigh his own. I do 
not hope that I shall be able to bring to you 
the clarity of thinking nor the oratorical 
fervor of the Senator from Maine, the Honor- 
able RALPH O. Brewster, who has been pre- 
vented by reason of the requirements of his 
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work as a Member of the United States Senate 
from filling the engagement to speak with 
you here tonight. I only offer you, in ex- 
change, candor and an earnest desire to serve 
and a fervent belief that a Republican Party, 
following a course which is true to and 
worthy of the high moral purposes and belief 
in the dignity of the common man which 
accompanied its birth and found its fullest 
and greatest fruition in its first martyr Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, is today the only 
hope for the preservation and evolution of 
American democracy. 

It is my abiding belief that both before 
and after the appearance on earth of the 
Christus, the revelation of the nature of God 
in the form of the man, Jesus of Nazareth, 
great souls have appeared from time to time 
on the earth revealing, not fully as did Christ, 
the ultimate character and capacity of man 
fo: godliness, but approaching this revelation 
by the simplicity of their characters and the 
greatness of their souls. It is rarely given to 
these men in their time to be understood or 
their greatness fully comprehended by their 
contemporaries, and furthermore, although 
they are marked by simplicity of character 
and capacity for fundamental thinking which 
appears to be childlike in its directness, yet 
like a light shining through the many facets 
of a diamond. their impact upon society, upon 
culture, and upon thinking is so varied that 
one who wishes to study it is at times con- 
fronted by such numerous evidences of great- 
ness that they make the task of picking or 
choosing from them infinitely difficult. 

Since I believe also that no speech com- 
memorative of the anniversary of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln is justified unless the 
speaker and the listeners draw a lesson from 
his life and declare a firm and resolute deter- 
mination to live up to that lesson, I shall 
limit myself to a discussion of but one of the 
many immutable truths disclosed by the dem- 
ocratic philosophy of life which he gave to us 
by his words and by his conduct. 

Abraham Lincoln understood and believed 
the great truth inherent in the Christian 
ethic and in the Anglo-Saxon concept of de- 
mocracy, namely, that the dignity of the in- 
dividual, the greatest freedom for mankind is 
found in government by rule or by law and 
not government under the personal, unham- 
pered flat of any individual, no matter how 
omnipotent his judgment or beneficent his 
intentions, 

Speaking before the Young Men's Lyceum 
of Epringfield in January 1838, at the age of 
29, this man, self-educated so far as book 
knowledge is concerned, but conditioned in 
his understanding by a boyhood of toil, 
softened only by the simple pleasures of the 
poor, revealed his tremendous understanding 
of this great truth, saying: 

“When I so pressingly urge a strict observ- 
ance of all the laws let me not be understood 
as saying that there are no bad laws or that 
grievances may not arise for the redress of 
which no legal provisions have been made. I 
mean to say no such thing, but I do mean to 
say that although bad laws, if they exist, 
should be repealed as soon as possible, still 
while they continue in force, for the sake of 
example, they should be religiously observed. 
So also in unprovided cases, if such arise, let 
proper legal provision be made for them with 
the least possible delay, but till then, let 
them, if not too intolerable, be borne with.” 

This is a great analysis of the necessity for 
rule by law, together with the candid state- 
ment of the obligations which it imposes. It 
is proper therefore tonight that we firmly re- 
solve to reaffirm our belief in its truth and 
that we dedicate ourselves as Republicans to 
its observance, with all of its implications. 

You will note that the foregoing state- 
ment of principle falls into two categories, 
neither of which we can ignore if we would 
be true to our resolution. First is the ne- 
cessity, in order to insure to the people of 
this Republic the freedom of action which 


the individual can obtain only under law, 
that we accept the laws as they are written, 
but that we will not hesitate to repeal any one 
of them, when an open, factual examination 
of their effect upon our society or our econ- 
omy, proves that it no longer serves the best 
interest of the majority of our people. 

This declaration of Lincoln does not have 
in it anything of grandfather worship. It 
pays no tribute to the reactionary who would 
accept existing law and defy all efforts to 
change it, merely because either the facts in 
existence at the time it was enacted or the 
understanding of the people with reference 
to the subject matter it was designed to treat, 
made it then appear sufficient to do the job 
for which it was enacted. Lincoln's under- 
standing of the duty to observe law was 
greater than that. He says that: “Bad laws, 
if they exist, should be repealed as soon as 
Possible” and the duty to observe them is 
founded only on the implied determination 
of those who make the laws to repeal them 
speedily and promptly after it is demon- 
strated that they have become burdensome 
to the majority of the people, that they no 
longer apply to the laws of economics, as 
presently revealed, or that they are not suit- 
able to a changing concept of morality of the 
people. 

For we must remember that democracy car- 
ries with it the right of the people to make 
mistakes, the right of the people to desert, 
temporarily, if they will, the immutable 
truths of Christianity and democracy, and 
that no law pronounced by the people at one 
time will hold the people to a standard of 
economics or ethics which, wisely or not, they 
have abandoned or deserted. But there must 
be law, and it is the obligation of the people 
to accept a law governing their changing 
standards and concepts, and it is the duty 
of a political party to forthrightly change the 
law if necessary, but in order that democracy 
might be saved and the opportunity for 
freedom preserved, we must not repeal law 
by Executive flat, and as Lincoln Republicans 
we must fight against every person, every 
concept, every teaching which for the pur- 
pose of expediency or temporary popularity 
would lead the people of this country to 
accept the idea that the easy way, the ex- 
pedient way of Executive flat, decree, or order 
can ever do anything except ultimately 
destroy democracy. 

If our people forget that freedom can only 
be enjoyed under law and place their faith 
in an idolatrous freedom destructive belief 
in the omnipotence of individuals, then we 
will trade our birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. For it was not idly revealed to us: 
“That man can not live by bread alone.” 
The false, materialistic, leader-worship 
philosophy is the one, which is inherent in 
every totalitarian concept of government in 
the world today and it was the deliberate 
designed, intentional creation of a personal 
leadership concept in Europe which made 
the dictatorships of Europe possible and 
which so completely destroyed any capacity 
of European peoples for an understanding 
of the ethics inherent in a democracy, that 
it is admitted, by every thinker upon that 
problem, that the principles and ethics of 
democratic government will have to be taught 
as a new science and a new ethic to millions 
of Europeans after the end of this war. 

Now let me say that it is my opinion that 
the Republican leadership and the Repub- 
lican rank and file of America are convinced 
that when this war is over, the people of 
America cannot withdraw or shirk the bur- 
den of world cooperation which is pragmat- 
ically presented by the fact that this civiliza- 
tion cannot remain on the face of the earth 
if men all over the world shall fly at each 
other’s throats recurrently every 25 years. 
But if there is to be peace in the world, 
it must be peace under rule and peace 
under law, and I ask the people of America 


tonight, who do you think will produce a 
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world-order dedicated to rule by law and not 
to rule by personal fiat, a Republican Party, 
remaining true to the teachings of Abraham 
Lincoln as announced in 1838, or HENRY WAL- 
Lace and the New Deal Party who, consistently 
since 1933, deliberately and with design have 
scoffed at the truths inherent in Anglo- 
Saxon, Bill of Rights democracy and have 
deliberately, with intent and solely to sat- 
isfy their own lust for power, promulgated 
by every spoken word, by the medium of the 
radio, by the medium of the moving pictures 
and through a host of press agents, serving 
a political party, but paid at the public’s 
expénse, built uy the leadership ideology 
which is so rife in America? The identical 
ideology which every student of mass psy- 
chology knows is the underlying force which 
has destroyed democratic processes and gov- 
ernment throughout Europe. 

We have been discussing that part of Abra- 
ham Lincoln's philosophy of law observance 
which dealt solely with the duty to repeal 
bad laws. Lincoln’s understanding of rule 
by law was all inclusive, however, and we fail 
to understand his meaning if we do not also 
pay some attention that that part of his 
philosophy which enjoined upon democratic 
governments the duty to enact new laws, for 
he said further: 

“So also in unprovided cases, if such arise, 
let proper legal provision be made for them 
with the least possible delay, but till then 
let them, if not too intolerable, be borne 
with.” 

The tremendously significant language in 
this part of Lincoln's speech are the words 
“if not too intolerable, let them be borne 
with” for they implied a complete and thor- 
ough understanding of the right of people to 
revolt if their governments do not provide 
laws which meet the awakened consciousness 
ot people and which provide rules of conduct 
which meet the new thinking and the new 
demand of people. Lest anyone be shocked 
by my statement that people have an in- 
herent right to revolt against their govern- 
ments which do not keep step with the peo- 
ple’s enlightened, progressive thinking and 
demands, let me remind you that that is the 
tradition of America, that there would have 
been no America if our forefathers had not 
only recognized, but insisted upon this in- 
alienable right of al: people. 

On the 4th day of July of every year we 
celebrate the Declaration of Independence, 
but it is true that as nations progress and 
particularly as they progress in material 
wealth, they have a tendency to forget their 
history and to ignore the forces which 
brought them into being. In theory, at least, 
there is no group of Americans whom we 
revere more than we do those courageous men 
who signed the Declaration of Independence 
on July 4, 1776, but while we profess to revere 
them, we need occasionally to be shocked back 
into remembering the things that they then 
said which have caused us to make that day 
a national holiday. Have we not forgotten 
perhaps this language of that instrument? 

“That whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organ- 
izing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness.” 

And is it not well that we remember again 
that the “ends” referred to were what our 
forefathers called “certain inalienable rights— 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness”? 

The remarkable thing about Abraham Lin- 
coln is that even at the age of 29 he analyzed 
the great truth there stated and had the 
capacity to state it more simply, when he said 
“in unprovided cases—if such arise, let proper 
legal provision be made for them with the 
least possible delay, but till then, let them, if 
not too intolerable, be borne with.” For he 
says that if the occasions which call for new 
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laws arise that they should be met and that 
they should be borne with “if not too intoler- 
able.” 

What do we learn from this analysis of the 
teachings of Abraham Lincoln and the Decla- 
ration of Independence, which is the tradi- 
tion of all true Americanism, namely, this— 
that any political party which would serve 
people and preserve a form of government 
and thus avoid revolution and produce 
change in an orderly manner under law by 
evolution must be factual in its approach, 
must be unblinded by prejudices, and must 
have the courage to face new concepts, to 
analyze them, and to transmit them into 
being by laws adopted through democratic 
processes by the elected representatives of 
the people. Laws which the people will re- 
spect, which will remove any injustices which 
are intolerable, to the end that evolution 
may be possible and revolution rendered 
reprehensible. 

Perhaps for one so newly elected as a Re- 
publican Representative to the Congress of 
the United States, I may be charged with 
presumptuousness in pointing out to you the 
historical heritage of this Nation and of this 
party and drawing the conclusion therefrom, 
which I consider to be inevitable—that if the 
Republic Party is to continue to honor the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln it must accept 
the implications of his life and his doctrine 
and without equivocation answer the cry of 
the people for redress of economic or political 
wrong, but answer it by the enactment of 
laws and rules through the Congress of the 
United States, which the Constitution makes 
the representative body of the people of this 
country. 

However, I am determined to face the con- 
sequences of the charge of presumptuous- 
ness because I am driven to risk this charge 
by reason of a deep and abiding belief in 
democracy; by reason of an inherent abhor- 
rence of dictatorship, autocracy, or bureauc- 
racy, no matter how benevolent may be its 
declared intention; by reason of the fact that 
I find no hope today in America for orderly 
progress under law except through a Repub- 
lican Party rededicated to the traditions of 
this Nation and the progressive understand- 
ing of the true meaning of democratic proc- 
esses revealed to it by Abraham Lincoln. 

I have no hope for the preservation or 
the extension of democratic government 
under the New Deal. I am convinced that 
it is completely saturated with the sense of 
its own importance, with an overweening, un- 
mitigated, and unjustified belief that its 
superthinkers are the only people in Amer- 
ica who have any knowledge of economics or 
of government. Because of this intellectual 
arrogance and because of its long tenure in 
power, the New Deal from the top to bottom 
has gradually lost confidence in democratic 
processes. Having glutted itself on power, 
which is more heady and more destructive of 
character and decency than heroin,-it is the 
New Deal's intention and design to force 
upon the people its own ideas as to the path 
which America shall take in the future; with- 
out ever making a forthright statement of 
its purposes; by intrigue and deviousness; 
without debate and by the cheapest form of 
political debauchery of the electoral processes. 

Being thus convinced that democracy will 
be destroyed by the New Deal, I am driven to 
the conclusion that the Republican Party 
must be the instrument by which true 
democracy, economic as well as political, may 
be brought into being in America. As such, 
it must be a party of affirmative action, a 
party with the program to solve material 
questions so satisfactorily that the people of 
America will no longer be tempted to sur- 
render their personal and political freedom 
at the price of temporary and fleeting ma- 
terial gain. I do not now claim that I have 
the wisdom or the knowledge to offer a plan, 
but I do believe that the alternative to the 


New Deal's designed plan, to hand out such 
material benefits as it thinks the people are 
entitled to receive—is a method of economic 
democracy, which will give to all people a 
sufficient share of the wealth created by our 
industry and agriculture. 

If this is done then the people, having that 
share available to them, may by cooperative 
action, involving the use of their own money; 
involving the making of their own plans 
(with its concurrent responsibility to ac- 
cept with good grace their own mistakes and 
failures); may by their own voluntary co- 
operative action work out their own social 
and economic destiny and not be required to 
accept a scheme forced upon them by poli- 
tical superthinkers, whom the people have 
neither the power to elect or to remove. 

I am convinced that my hopes and prayers 
for the Republican Party are traditional and 
consistent with the philosophy of the greatest 
Republican, yes, the greatest American of 
all times, Abraham Lincoln. 

To commemorate the birth of a man by 
lip service is a form of hypocrisy to which 
I am sure the Republicans of North Carolina 
will not be a party. If we would revere the 
memory of a man, then we must firmly re- 
solve to conduct ourselves so as to be worthy 
of his martyrdom. Standing on the field 
at Gettysburg, on November 19, 1863, a tall, 
gaunt, burdened, saddened man arose and 
spoke these words: 

“That from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion.” 

Republicans of North Carolina, the words 
of the man whose memory we revere tonight 
reveal to us our duty and our destiny. 


Director Eastman Favors Barge Program 
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HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Hon. Joseph B. East- 
man, Director of Transportation, with 
reference to barge construction for the 
movement of petroleum: 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1943. 
Hon. J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JUDGE MANSFIELD: I read with natural 
interest the newspaper accounts of your re- 
cent letter to Mr. Roy Miller, vice president 
of the Intracoastal Canal Association, in 
which you discussed the delay in the barge 
construction and conversion program. 

After reading these statements, it seemed 
to me that in justice to my associates in the 
Office of Defense Transportation, who have 
devoted a great deal of time and effort to ex- 
pediting this program, you should know that 
this office has backed these proposals strongly 
and done everything in its power to hasten 
their approval and implementation. 

May I refer you first to the Interim Report 
on Barges, released by the Special Committee 
Investigating the National Defense Program, 
January 14. Iam enclosing, second, a chron- 
ological recapitulation of the progress of 
the barge construction-conversion program 
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and the part played by the Office of Defense 
Transportation in that progress. There is 
considerable more which might be added to 
this recapitulation, but it is limited to activi- 
ties which can readily be substantiated. 

It is also a matter of public record that I 
personally have urged, in general, an ex- 
panded use of our waterways during the past 
year. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, 
Director. 


CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION OF PROGRESS OF 
BARGE CONSTRUCTION-CONVERSION PROGRAM 


In April 1942 the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation sent to the War Production Board 
for approval the report of Regulated River 
Carriers’ Committee, Regulated River Car- 
riers, recommending a barge construction 
program. No answer was received. 

In May, Mr. Roosevelt appointed a commit- 
tee to study the problem of increasing the use 
of intercoastal and intracoastal waterways for 
the movement of petroleum, 

A technical subcommittee of this group 
worked night and day to prepare a report on 
it and submitted it to committee about June 
10-15. 

June 26: Committee recommended follow- 
ing construction program to the President: 

(a) 500 wooden barges, 6,000-barrel capac- 
ity each. 

(b) 100 wooden hull tugboats, 600 horse- 
power each. 

(c) 21 steel hull towboats, 2,000 horsepower 
each. . 
(d) Installation of an 8- or 10-inch trans- 
vi st pipe line from Port St. Joe to Jackson- 

e. 


(e) Provision of such additional terminal 
facilities at Port St. Joe, Panama City, Jack- 
sonville, Cairo as may be necessary. 

(f) Conversion of some 259 dry cargo 
barges to petroleum carriers. 

(g) Granting of adequate priorities for 
the procurement of power units for the above- 
listed powerboats, and for the steel and other 
critical materials required for equipment and 
terminal facilities. These to provide move- 
ment of 50,000 barrels of fuel oil per day from 
Texas to Illinois for transshipment to East, 
50,000 barrels fuel oil per day Texas to Florida 
for transshipment, and 35,000 to 50,000 bar- 
rels per day gasoline and other products 
Texas to Florida. 

July 31: Sam Husbands, president of De- 
fense Plant Corporation, informed Donald 
Nelson that President had approved the pro- 


gram. 

August 7: Meeting of Requirements Com- 
mittee of War Production Board, attended by 
representatives of various agencies. Due to 
representations of Navy that lack of Diesels 
and steel plate was slowing down urgent 
Navy programs, committee postponed de- 
cision on new construction, but authorized 
conversion of 259 privately owned steel bulk 
cargo barges. 

August 14: Meeting of Requirements Com- 
mittee of War Production Board, attended by 
representatives of various agencies. Repre- 
sentative of Bureau of Ships in Navy asserted 
that most likely source of Diesels was Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, and that General 
Motors could not supply them for some 
time. 8 

August 21: Meeting of Requirements Com- 
mittee of War Production Board, attended 
by representatives of various agencies. Bal- 
ance of program denied. 

Conversion program proceeded under De- 
fense Plant Corporation, its agent being In- 
land Waterways Corporation. 

Meanwhile Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion continued its study to ascertain whether 
engines could be made available to power the 
tug and towboats necessary to haul the 500 
wooden barges, construction of which War 
Production Board Requirements Committee 
had held in abeyance. 
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September 17 Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation informed Defense Plant Corporation 
that 250 horsepower Diesels available and 
recommended that Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and Defense Plant Corporation 
jointly urge War Production Board to proceed 
with program for construction. Inland 
Waterways Corporation survey indicated 
steam engines could be obtained, said Office 
of Defense Transportation. 

September 19, Defense Plant Corporation 
recemmended that matter be reopened and 
study be made of possibility of using steam 
power for towboats. Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion made no recommendation regarding 
Office of Defense Transportation proposal to 
use smaller Diesels for tugs. 

Proposal to use steam engines for towboats 
reviewed by Facilities and Construction Pro- 
gram Branch of War Production Board, which 
concluded that even with highest priority the 
21 towboats could not be completed until 
February or March 1943 might conflict with 
Navy and maritime programs, and anyway 
could not be finished until too late to affect 
winter oil shortage. 

Program Adjustment Committee of War 
Production Board decide to reques* Defense 
Plant Corporation to reopen program some- 

1943. 


October 9, 1942: Requirements Committee 
of War Production Board accepted this rec- 
ommendation and advised Defense Plant Cor- 
poration of its decision. 

October 13: The program having been—at 
least for the time rejected by the Require- 
ments Committee, the Office of Defense 
‘Transportation the Requirements 
Committee to authorize the construction of 
at least 3 towboats, 5 tugboats, and 25 barges. 
Request rejected. 

November i: Donald Nelson became per- 
sonally interested when he learned that a 
project of Eastport Marine Construction Co., 
of Jacksonville, Fila., being held up. Project 
called for construction of two experimental 
wooden oll barges for moving petroleum in 
Atlantic Intracoastal Waterways, approved by 
War Production Board September 25. 

November 3: Meeting in office of Glenn 
Office of Defense Transportation. 


built by Chrysler, known as the sea mule, as 
substitute for Diesels. Representatives of 
Office of Defense Transportation, Inland 
Waterways Corporation, and Office of the 
Chief of Engineers voiced “strong opposition,” 
the Office of Defense Transportation already 
having reported that more suitable equip- 
ment, steam engines, and small Diesels would 
be available. Agreed, however, that sea mule 
be given test by inland waterways. 

Developed during the meeting, that on oc- 
casion of previous denial of program by War 
Production Board requirements committee 
the Diesel engine section of War Production 
Board shipbuilding division had not been 
consulted as to the availability of Diesels. 
Representatives of this section informed the 
conferees that there were some small Diesel 
engines available—-as Office of Defense Trans- 
portation had advised Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion on September 17—and that steam en- 
gine manufacturing capacity was also avail- 
able—as Office of Defense Transportation had 
recommended on basis of inland waterway 
survey. 

November 5: Another similar meeting in 
Tayior's office, representative of Diesel engine 
section corroborated this information, after 
check, then suggested towboat program be 
resubmitted to requirements committee. 

November 9: Program resubmitted to re- 
quirements committee by Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, as agreed upon at meeting Novem- 
ber 5 in Taylor's office. 

November 16: Meeting called by Wayne 
Johnson; War Production Board representa- 
tives suggested shifting of towboat equip- 
ment from less essential cargo to movement 
of petroleum as means of expediting 
program, whereupon Mr. Taylor stated that 


every available tank barge was in service and 
that the conversion program was not being 
held up by lack of motive power. Mr. Tay- 
lor also stated that during the winter months 
additional towboats would become available 
when northern routes would be frozen. In 
view of this, War Production Board represen- 
tatives urged immediate conversion of the 
eptire 259 steel barges so that the antici- 
pated increased power could be efficiently 
utilized. Taylor explained 21 new towboats 
needed to permit conversion and use of re- 
mainder of original 259 barges reported avail- 
able for convers' n. Explained that delay 
in conversion due to final restrictions im- 
posed by Defense Plant Corporation, which 
minimized possibility of using additional 
available shipyard capacity. Johnson urged 
Defense Plant Corporation be asked to ex- 
pedite. 

November 27: Mr. Nelson (1) asked Jesse 
Jones either to modify contract restrictions or 
proceed by letters of intent to expedite con- 
version, (2) asked Mr. Joseph B. Eastman to 
take drastic steps to increase petroleum de- 
liveries by barge. 

November 30: Mr. Nelson asked Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, chairman of Requirements Com- 
mittee, to take barge construction program 
personally in hand, 

December 9: Office of Defense 
tion given status of a claimant agency and 
thus was put in stronger position to submit 
claims and recommendations for projects re- 
quiring materials. 

Inmmediately the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, in consultation with Defense Plant 
Corporation, United States Engineers, Pe- 
troleum Administration for War, and the 
Stockpiling and Transportation Division of 
War Production Board, completed the revised 
construction program taking into considera- 
tion availability of all materials and engines. 

December 14: Five days after Office of De- 
fense Transportation made claimant agency, 
Mr. Eastman submitted program again to 
Program Vice Chairman Eberstadt. 

December 15: Meeting held by Require- 
ments Committee, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation representatives present. John 
Fennelly, chairman of Program Adjustment 
Committee, reported on consideration of the 
program by the Adjustment Committee the 
preceding day, and recommended that equip- 
ment and material be made available subject 
to revision if Navy Department and Maritime 
Commission should establish interference 
with their essential programs. Representa- 
tives of the Petroleum Administrator's Office, 
at this point, strongly urged that the program 
should be carried out and described it as a 
vital link in the over-all petroleum transpor- 
tation system. The chairman of the Re- 
quirements Committee informed the con- 
ferees he would approve the barge construc- 
tion program and assign it an AAX-3 rating. 
No dissent. 

December 18: Meeting in office of Taylor, 
Office of Defense Transportation. Complete 
procedure determined for construction pro- 
gram. 


Fortune Magazine Explams Why There 
Is No Limit to Federal Deficit 
Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
Fortune magazine has come out and 
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boldly stated the reason back of the con- 
tention that is made in certain quarters 
that there is no limit to the amount of 
deficit financing the Government can 
undertake; that the reason for this is 
that Federal laws forbid holders of Gov- 
ernment securities from collecting and 
that, therefore, the Government does not 
have to pay its debt. 

I quote from page 6 of Fortune’s Sup- 
plement, December 1942 


FALLACIES OF DEST 


The commonest objection to a policy of 
government spending arises from the fear of 
public debt. To some extent this fear is 
grounded in a theoretical misapprehension: 
That public debt is like private debt, and 
that if the Government continually spends 
more than its Income it will go broke or 
cause inflation. 

This analogy is false so long as the produc- 
tive capacity of the Nation is maintained, the 
debt is internally held, and the Government 
retains its taxing. power. For with produc- 
tion flowing since the interest on the debt 
is paid to residents of the country, the Gov- 
ernment can always recover an equivalent 
sum in taxes, no matter how huge. There is 
no court to which a citizen can resort for 
bankruptcy proceedings against a truly 
sovereign government whose financial respon- 
sibility be has ceased to trust. It used to be 
thought that gold provided such a recourse; 
but the exchange value of gold, as the 
United States learned in 1934, can be obliter- 
ated by a truly sovereign state overnight, 


Keep Japanese in War Relocation 
5 Centers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following resolution: 


Whereas the United States of America, to- 
gether with its allies, is now engaged in a 
world-wide holocaust of the utmost inten- 
sity and is fighting for its very existence as 
a free country against the totalitarian or 
dictator governments of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan; and 

Whereas the former large number of Jap- 
anese living in the West Coast States of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington presented 
many problems of sabotage and other acts 
detrimental to the well being of the United 
States, which fact was recognized by the 
Congress; and 

Whereas all of the Japanese, both alien 
and American born, have been evacuated 
from the west coast of the United States to 
relocation centers in the interior by order 
and under direction of the Army, and are 
now stationed in relocation centers under 
control of the War Relocation Authority, 
which action was taken for the defense and 
security of this Nation; and 

Whereas the citizens of this area and the 
west coast were and are In entire sympathy 
and accord with this action and commend 
the Army authorities for the manner in 
which said evacuation was conducted; and 

Whereas it has now come to the atten- 
tion of various citizens throughout this area 
that the War Relocation Foard contemplates 
some action in the immediate future toward 
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the release of certain of these Japanese 
evacuees from the aforesaid relocation camps 
to continue with educational pursuits or for 
employment and residence elsewhere, with- 
out provision for proper surveillance and 
control, as indicated by the following form 
letter from the War Relocation Authority 
that has been received by citizens of this 
area, which said letter is quoted as follows: 

— — has given your name as a 
reference in connection with an application 
to leave a relocatidn center of this Authority 
for employment, education, or residence else- 
where. 

“We should appreciate it if you would give 
us your opinion of this individual with re- 
spect to such matters as to the extent of 
Americanization through education and up- 
bringing, general standing and reputation in 
the community, and occupational abilities. 
If you have ever employed the applicant, a 
statement concerning the quality of the work 
performed for you would be heipful. 

“An addressed envelope which needs no 
postage is enclosed for your reply”; and 

Whereas a meeting of citizens who had 
received this letter and all citizens interested 
in this vital problem was called in this area 
for the purpose of considering what action 
if any be taken in regard to this matter, at 
which were present representative citizens 
from all walks of life, including the various 
service clubs, lodges, American Legion, farm- 
ing area groups, businessmen, and public 
Officials, at which meeting it was determined 
that immediate protest should be made to 
the proper authorities against this contem- 
plated procedure; and 

Whereas it was the unanimous opinion of 
this assemblage that such a policy was inimi- 
cal to the best interests of the welfare and 
defense of the United States of America for 
the following reasons: 

1. Following Pearl Harbor and for the de- 
fense of the west coast against attack and 
sabotage the Army wisely moved the Japa- 
nese from the Pacific coast. To now permit 
them to return to their former habitat would 
subject us again to the danger of serious 
sabotage and difficulty in defending our shore 
line in the event of attack. 

2. Due to the temper of the American pub- 
lic since the dastardly attack at Pearl Harbor 
we feel that it would be detrimental to the 
best interests of the Japanese themselves to 
allow them to return for residence on the 
west coast, and that difficult additional polic- 
ing problems would be presented thereby in 
effecting their safety. 

3. It is impossible to distinguish between 
loyal and disloyal Japanese. We are in no 
position to judge the emotions of the Japa- 
nese inasmuch as they have maintained their 
own schools and religion, and, in many cases, 
dual citizenship with their main allegiance 
to the Emperor of Japan. 

4. If Japanese were allowed to return to 
this area we could not expect the coopera- 
tion of present agricultural or industrial 
laborers already engaged in the war effort if 
they were called upon to work with Japanese 
evacuees. 

5. To allow young Japanese to leave reloca- 
tion camps for educational purposes in our 
colleges would be unjust and inequitable as 
it affects our own American boys who have 
been taken out of college and are so loyally 
serving their country in the armed forces 
to the detriment of their education and 
employment, 

6. It is the unanimous opinion of this as- 
semblage that these Japanese should be con- 
tributing substantially to the war effort but 
we feel that it should be in areas removed 
from the Pacific coast and by group move- 
ment under full and proper control and 
supervision by the Army. In no event should 


they be disbursed throughout the country 
without proper provision for absolute surveil- 
lance and control: Now, therefore, be it, 
and it is hereby 

Resolved, That the Japanese, both alien 
and American born, be retained in relocation 
centers for the duration unless they are 
placed under direct and absolute supervi- 
sion and full control of Army authority and 
engaged in the furtherance of our war effort. 

This resolution adopted this 9th day of 
February 1943 by the Citizens’ Committee, 
Kings County Area. 


Mr. Speaker, this resolution was 
adopted by the people in Kings County, 
Calif., and signed by the executive com- 
mittee of that group. It expresses their 
feeling as well as my own toward the 
War Relocation Authority releasing na- 
tive-born Japanese from the relocation 
centers for education or residence else- 
where. Such a policy is not conducive 
to the best interests, welfare, and de- 
fense of the United States of America, 
nor is it just or equitable as it affects 
our own American boys who are so loyally 
serving their country in the armed forces 
to the detriment of their education and 
employment. 


The Farm Labor Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of hired help on the farm is serious. 
Each month sees an increasing number 
of good efficient farm workers either 
entering the armed service or taking em- 
ployment in war industries. The Army 
and Navy, of course, need more men, 
while war workers, be they men or 
women, are likewise in demand. But 
taking a too large percentage of such 
employables from the farms, will bring 
us dire results. With what help still 
remains and due to the lack of essential 
and necessary machinery to do with, our 
farmers will be hard pressed to meet the 
ever-increasing production goals set by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Selective Service, War Manpower, and 
Department of Agriculture leaders are 
now aware that we have almost reached 
the saturation point in drawing men 
from the fields. One difficulty that still 
confronts the average farmer is that al- 
though he now has a preference for 
remaining at home filling the essential 
job on the farm, he still feels a strong 
patriotic urge to enter the service when 
called. 

The draft board may even request that 
he remain at home to do his work, but 
the. individual who does so ofttimes 
finds him the target for sly remarks that 
he is a draft dodger and is shirking his 
duty to his country. For several months 
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past I, along with others, have been 
suggesting that some sort of recognition 
or emblem be given to the patriot who, 
remaining at home or on the farm, is 
doing a full-time job in helping to win 
the war. 

One of the papers in my district, the 
Lincoln Evening Courier, under date of 
February 5, carried a splendid editorial 
on this very subject and, in this article, 
expresses far better than I am able to do, 
the necessity for giving thought to this 
whole matter. I trust the membership 
m find time to read the editorial in 

The editorial follows: 

FORGOTTEN FARM FRONT SOLDIER 

This is a plea for official public reccgni- 
tion of the most universally forgotten soldier 
on the home front. 

He is the young farmer of draft age who, 
although his heart may yearn for the uniform 
of his country, is subjected to slurring re- 
marks because the Government has ordained 
that he shall remain at home and produce 
food for war. 

Without him the war could not be long 
fought nor the peace ever be written. Food 
is as essential as ammunition. Without food 
we would have no armies. 

Our Government cites outstanding war 
plant workers for civilian Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medals, and awards E pennants to fac- 
tories that produce war products, even down 
to the processors of cereals. But thus far 
the farm hand who is frozen to his job for the 
duration—not a lucrative job compared to 
the war-plant wages he is forbidden to earn— 
more likely than not gets unmerited abuse 
from his neighbors all because he is help- 
ing fight the war where his Government tells 
him to fight. 

It is earnestly recommended to the United 
States Government that it authorize and de- 
sign for issue a suitable lapel insignia to be 
awarded through selective service boards to 
such forgotten soldiers on our wartime farms 
as qualify for this recognition. This design 
might conceivably combine the national col- 
ors, the V and a plowshare or other agrarian 
symbol that could be as proudly worn as is 
the divisional or corps shoulder insignia of 
a soldier. 

The Logan County selective service board 
is 100 percent in accord with this movement, 
which it suggests be adopted nationally. If 
not, it proposes to adopt a similar insignia 
of its own for award to the many patriotic 
young Logan County farmers whose prefer- 
ence is the armed services but who are obey- 
ing orders. 

We have talked to many of these young 
men, deferred to farm a specified number of 
needed land preduction units. They are not 
interested in medals. . Most of them desire 
to carry guns. Ono of them was recently 
the life of the party en route to induction 
center, happy at last that he could leave the 
farm and become a soldier. Turned down 
by Army doctors he could scarcely keep back 
the tears. His only consolation was: “Well, 
I guess dad will be glad to see me back.” 

Consider what a youth such as this thinks 
when he hears the whispered word “slacker.” 
There are scores of such in this community 
and in every community. The draft boards 
know their case histories intimately. 

Let us provide this insignia without delay 
so that the forgotten soldier in the food pro- 
duction line may go about his assigned task 
with his head lifted a little higher, his chin 
up and his mind serene in the knowledge 
that the world knows he is under orders and 
is being a good soldier, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK NICHOLS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, our 
farmers will produce the food we need to 
carry on to victory, if they possibly can. 
But our farmers are confused. They 
read in the papers that farm workers are 
to be given deferment by the Selective 
Service system, but it just doesn’t work 
out that way. 

I am putting the following letter into 
the Recorp in order that the officials in 
charge of our manpower problem may 
know what the situation is in my home 
county. Mr. Milam M. King, who wrote 
me the letter, is a leading citizen who 
knows the people and their problems 
intimately, and the experiences he has 
had attempting to help farmers should be 
of benefit to those responsible for our 
present situation. 

Mr. King’s letter: 


In re: Farm Labor and Selective Service. 

Dear Jack: There seems to be quite a bit 
of confusion here as well as in Washington 
regarding the farm-labor situation. 

Brother McNutt and others are advocating 
the working of women and children on farms 
(which if he doesn't know) has been more 
or less the practice among especially our 
tenant farmers down here from time im- 
memorial. 

He also advocates that the people from 
town go out and help with the furm work, 
which we are all willing to do, but if the 
farmers pay us according to what we would 
actually be worth, at least until we got in 
condition, very few of us would be worth 
the salt in our bread. 

It is not a matter of being willing or not 
willing, as I think all of us are willing to do 
anything in reason or possible to win the war, 
but the point is, that our men have been 
drawn from the farms until the farm-labor 
situation is pitiful. 

It is going to take all the encouragement 
and coaxing that is possible to get a lot of 
the farmers to plant their normal crops. 
We are taking the position here that every 
farmer should plant all the food crops that 
he can possibly get in, whether he can see his 
way clear or not, on the question of labor to 
till and harvest. We are telling them that 
some way will be provided for help for har- 
vesting the food crops. It seems to me that 
we will have to get them to go a lot on faith 
and a lot more on hope, and by all means, 
not to get discouraged or give up before 
planting. 

With all this, however, something must be 
done to improve the farm situation. Most 
of our younger men have been taken into the 
armed forces. The remainder have gone into 
defense work. They are not to be blamed, 
when our Selective Service System for months 
has been deferring defense workers and tak- 
ing farmers. Not just farm hands but farm- 
ers. I know of several in this county who 
in 1942 farmed as much as 200 acres, had a 
tractor, a bunch of cows, and other livestock, 
and really produced a large surplus for mar- 
ket, who were called into service and had to 
sell out and quit farming. 

One fellow, about 30 years old, had a sale 
that netted nearly $2,000. He went in 
through the draft, bought a house in town, 
put the rest of his money into War bonds, 


and moved his 75-year-old father and 49- 
year-old sister in the house in town and went 
to the Army. There just wasn’t anyone else 
to carry on, and there was nothing else left 
for him to do. 

I know of another boy, about 20 years old, 
who drove the tractor for his dad, age about 
60. The father has about 80 head of beef 
cattle and yearlings, farms about 250 acres, a 
lot of which was peanuts, corn, and other feed 
for the livestock program. The father is able 
to get around but under doctor's orders not 
to drive the tractor on account of heart con- 
dition. He has tried for 2 months to get a 
hand but is unable so far to do so. He tried 
to get deferment for the boy but was refused. 
They filled out all proper and necessary blanks 
to show their activities in the farm and live- 
stock production program. The local board 
refused deferment. The boy obtained waiver 
to enlist, and the recruiting service refused 
the enlistment unless the local board certify 
that he was not engaged in work as an essen- 
tial agricultural worker. He went back to the 
board and again asked deferment, in view of 
the fact that the recruiting service could see 
that he was needed at home. The local board 
again refused deferment, telling him that he 
could go in as a volunteer or the next week 
through selective service, and the boy, want- 
ing to pick his branch of service, enlisted. 
The local board gave him a certificate show- 
ing that he was not an essential worker in 
agricultural pursuit. 

The State selective-service headquarters 
say the local board is supreme on matters 
of deferment, yet the local board says that it 
takes so many units to qualify and off the 
boys go. They have taken so many off the 
farms, that now they will, of course, get 
criticized if anybody is left in the same age 
group and will be accused of taking one 
farmer’s son and leaving his neighbor’s son. 
All the single fellows now, except the 18- and 
19-year olds have gone, except a few who 
have not been able to pass examination and 
those in defense plants. 

The Army authorities take the position 
that unless a soldier is 38 years of age or 
over there is no authority for a release or 
discharge. We have just received a letter 
from one of the camps to this effect. The 
boy went to his lieutenant, captain, com- 
manding officer, and chaplain and all gave 
him the same advice, and advised him that 
there was no authority to effect his release. 

No doubt the Army is right about the mat- 
ter as, if the local boards, who are neighbors 
and home folks send a fellow and the Army 
spends months in training him, it does seem 
a useless procedure to send him back to the 
farm. 

On the other hand, if a mistake was made 
in the beginning, there ought to be some 
way of remedying it. 

I have spent half of the past 6 months, and 
so has Judge Reubelt and other advisory 
board members, filling out requests for de- 
ferment of agricultural workers and farmers, 
who were not deferred, and advising farmers 
that their sons already in the Army could 
not under present regulations be released or 
discharged. 

From 24 years’ experience in the draft set- 
up as an advisory board member, I would not 
recommend any promiscuous or general re- 
lease of either farmers or any other class of 
workers from the Army. 

I would recommend the following: 

First. A speed-up of the release of men over 
38 years of age, as this is already the law, 
and we have a number of applications in by 
farmers who have offered and will provide 
good jobs for them as soon as they are out. 
This machinery needs to be put into high 
gear. 

Second. Automatic deferment of all farm 
workers, not yet called. 

Third. Take all men in defense work, who 
were raised on the farm and working as farm 
workers as late as December 31, 1941, and if 
they are 38 years of age or under, give them 
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@n opportunity to immediately return to 
farm work, or as an alternative that they be 
drafted at once. A lot of these will go back 
to the farm, and they should be given de- 
ferment so long as they remain actually en- 
gaged in farm work, 

Fourth. Raise the workweek to 48 or 56 
hours. The President and you and a lot of 
fellows, including the farmers, are working a 
lot longer than 40 hours, without any raise 
in pay, and lengthening the workweek for 
industry will help a lot,,although this is a 
problem that is hard of solution. 

Fifth. It might be well to provide for re- 
lease of soldiers for farm work, in cases of 
emergency, provided proper safeguards can 
be thrown around the sanie, but this will be 
hard to work out; and 

It may be that arrangements could be 
made for groups of soldiers to work in the 
general vicinity of the camps where located, 
although from a practical viewpoint this also 
will be hard to work out. 

If you can give us any information on 
whether it is possible under present rules 
to obtain a release of a soldier under 38 
years of age, it will be appreciated. 

Trusting that you will forgive me for mak- 
ing this letter so long, but assuring you that 
the farm situation is very serious, and that 
a lot of the farmers are getting discouraged 
with the conflicting statements of Hershey, 
McNutt, Wickard, and others, I am, 

Your friend, 
MiLan M. KING, 


Future Role of Air Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing therein an address by Mr. Croil 
Hunter, president of Northwest Airlines, 
delivered on January 11, 1943, at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. It 
cannot be successfully contended that 
Mr. Hunter wants to surrender all rights 
in the air, but he is practical and knows 
that if we want to fly American planes 
over foreign territory we must permit 
air carriers of other nations to fly over 
certain designated routes in our own 
country. After reading Mr. Hunter’s ad- 
dress, you will be convinced that the time 
to consider post-war aviation problems is 
now, not after carriers of other nations 
have closed the door to American air 
carriers: 


Any discussion on the future of air trans- 
portation must of necessity cover only the 
high lights and be a summary of salient 
facts that have been forcibly brought out 
recently. 

You gentlemen are primarily concerned 
with distribution of goods of all kinds to the 
public and in transportation since it plays 
an important part in that distribution, not 
only because the cost of the transportation 
is reflected in the cost of the articles, but 
because new markets for certain types of 
merchandise are made possible by the kinds 
of transportation serving them. In other 
words, items such as dungeoness crabs from 
Puget Sound, orchids, gardenias, and other 
flowers, as well as tree-ripened fruits from 
the west coast, find new markets in the Mid- 
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west and the East only because they can 
reach those markets in good condition within 
a few hours after leaving their source. 
Northwest Airlines has conducted experi- 
ments on special rates for those commodi- 
ties that have proven that a profitable vol- 
ume can be obtained on rates that approach 
a competitive basis with other transporta- 
tion. It is obvious that retail distributors 
will benefit from high-speed air transport, 
as they will be able to quickly replenish 
their stocks and change their inventories 
rapidly, as is sometimes necessary, due to 
public demand. 

To date we have had only a slight indica- 
tion of the effect this may have on the 
manufacturers, the jobbers, and the retail- 
ers, as the cost of air express has been 
relatively high, and the effect of large-scale 
air transport has not been felt, 

It certainly is conceivable that present 
passenger fares will be reduced from the cur- 
rent rate of around 5 cents per mile to 3 cents 
per mile, or even less, and that air cargo 
rates may be reduced from the present 80 to 
90 cents a ton mile to 15 or even 10 cents 
a ton mile. With the vastly accelerated war 
development of larger, more efficient aircraft, 
the utilization of the very greatly expanded 
production facilities, and the enormous num- 
ber of personnel trained during this war pe- 
riod, direct flying costs will be substantially 
lower. It is certain that as costs are reduced, 
traffic volume will be increased and thus 
make such changes possible. 

When we consider that present rail-express 
rates average from 11 to 18 cents per ton 
mile, first class less-than-carload freight ship- 
ments from 7 to 8 cents per ton mile, and 
motor truck rates 3 to 4 cents per ton mile, 
it is certainly clear that air cargo rater will 
be competitive and that a substantial amount 
of tonnage now moved by rail express and 
less-than-carload freight will be diverted to 
air, as well as some which is now carried by 
motor truck. A diversion of even half of 
such high-grade cargo, now carried by sur- 
face transportation, will require a fleet of 
some 25,000 to 30,000 airplanes, as compared 
to a maximum of 350 planes used in commer- 
cial service before about one-half were requi- 
sitioned by the Government. This does not 
include the additional number that will be 
required for carrying all first-class mail and 
for carrying Pullman and other first-class 
railroad passengers by air. Probably even 
such tremendous expansion will not absorb 
the present productive capacity but, together 
with private flying, will serve as a potential 
cushion against violent readjustments during 
the period of transition to follow the war. 
Furthermore, it will provide a powerful bul- 
wark for our national defense by constantly 
maintaining a reservoir of aircraft and trained 
personnel for any future emergency. 

Diversion of cargo from other forms of 
transportation should not be a matter of 
great concern to surface carriers because it 
will be a gradual process. In fact, the ex- 
pansion of air transport alone creates a great 
deal of-business for the railroads. During the 
past year Northwest Air Lines paid the rail- 
roads over $275,000. In the meantime, air 
transportation will develop much new busi- 
ness and open up new areas now inaccessible 
for trade, which will create a great deal more 
business for the other forms of transporta- 
tion. Just consider how areas in Central 
America and in Alaska have been made ac- 
cessible by the mobility of the airplane and 
its capacity to disregard terrain difficulties 
that made pioneering by construction of 
highways or railroads too slow and expensive. 
Air transportation will bring into the chan- 
nels of trade many of the products and re- 
sources of hitherto undeveloped regions as 
well as make new markets and communities 
to be later served by railroad and highways. 

While we are all interested n how the mo- 
mentous developments and changes now go- 
ing on will affect us individually, and they. 
are proper subjects for discussion and post- 
war planning, there are several problems of 


even more immediate interest which I should 
like to touch on: First, air transportation in 
the war effort; second, aviation as an influ- 
ence for lasting peace; third, how aviation 
can aid in averting a post-war economic 
collapse. 

The Air Transport Command of the Army 
Air Forces and the Naval Air Transport Serv- 
ice are utilizing airplanes to transport sup- 
plies and munitions to all our allies and 
battlefields in this global war and to bring 
back casualties and strategic materials. The 
air lines are currently operating many Army 
and Navy transport planes from this country 
to far-flung theaters, conducting operations 
that a year ago would have been considered 
impossible. In addition to this, they are 
performing other services for the armed 


forces, as well as operating domestic com- 


mercial air lines taxed to capacity with prior- 
ity passengers, cargo, and mail, all vital in the 
war effort, It is hoped that with the steadily 
increased production of transport aircraft 
and with the more urgent needs for them in 
the combat zones relieved there may may be 
some available for augmenting the air lines’ 
present inadequate air line fieets. 

It is our conviction that, just as the alr- 
plane has been a terrifically destructive force 
in this war, it can be an equally powerful 
constructive force in bringing about a new 
world civilization. With the kind of think- 
ing and planning now being done by some of 
our foremost statesmen, we can hasten the 
end of the conflict and immediately progress 
toward new business horizons. 

Vice President Watiace recently said, I 
quote, “The situation in the world today is 
parallel in some ways to that in the United 
States just before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution when it was realized that the Arti- 
cles of Confederation had failed and that 
some stronger union was needed. Today, 
measured by travel time, the whole world is 
actually smaller than was our little country 
then. 

“Item 7 of the Atlantic Charter proclaimed 
the freedom of the seas. In the century 
ahead of us, however, airports throughout 
the world will be even more essential to the 
maintenance of a stable peace than Suez, 
Gibraltar, and the Panama Canal were in the 
past. The use of these far-flung air bases by 
the United Nations can do more than prevent 
war, however. It can tie the peoples of the 
earth together. It can assure increasing 
economic. opportunity for humble citizens 
throughout this modern world where science 
is bringing us ever close to each other.” 

A world federation, such as he envisions, 
knows no artificial boundaries nor barriers 
except for purposes of local policing and ad- 
ministration.. Likewise, in the ocean of air, 
these are no boundaries or barriers over 
either land or sea. To permit unnecessary 
and artificial restrictions to interfere with 
freedom of travel, the exchange of goods, 
services and courtesies between the coun- 
tries of the world, would be like taking away 
from our Congress the exclusive power, 
granted by the Constitution, over interstate 
commerce, and would seriously retard progress: 
toward the goal we all seek. 

To Mr. Pogue, Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which governs all foreign and 
domestic air transportation in this country. 
we must credit equally advanced thinking 
when he stated, I quote, “Our future plans 
must call for a large measure of freedom of 
the air internationally as we have had free- 
dom of the seas. Aviation has shrunk the 
world to manageable proportions. No longer 
will there be continents or parts of continents 
isolated or unreachable. Our own United 
States, which many of us in the Middle West 
were taught to think of as being isolated 
from the rest of the world, protected by the 
two greatest oceans in the world, must face 
the fact that our isolation is ended forever. 

“Aviation will broaden our understanding 
of all the world’s people. We will have the 
means of rubbing shoulders with everyone 
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from everywhere. This is new. This is im- 
portant. The ‘Air Age’ will make possible 
the extension of the good-neighbor policy to 
all people. It will change civilization and, 
I firmly declare, it will contribute mightily 
toward the cause of an enduring peace.” 

The adoption of a policy of freedom of 
the air and its addition to those freedoms 
guaranteed by the Atlantic Charter would, 
in my opinion, be a boon to the war effort 
and to the peace to follow. 

It was gratifying to see a press release 
from Washington recently that stated that 
the United States is going to seek an under- 
standing on commercial world air-line rights 
in the post-war world before the end of the 
war and that no treaty is necessary to es- 
tablish sound principles and that, therefore, 
there is no point in waiting until after the 
war to reach understandings. The policies 
the United States will advance involve three 
fundamentals: 

“l. Establishment of the ‘right of inno- 
cent passage’ through the air over any for- 
eign country. The principle means that 
nonmilitary aircraft could fly over any coun- 
try, so long as they abide by the regulations 
made by that country for its own commercial 
aircraft. 

2. Establishment of the ‘right to free 
landing’ on the airports of any foreign coun- 
try to refuel or for technical reasons. This 
principle means that nonmilitary aircraft 
could use foreign airports so long as they did 
not pick up passengers or discharge them, 
and so long as they complied with regula- 
tions. 

“3, Establishment of the principle of ‘free- 
dom of the air.’ This principle means any 
country could license commercial aircraft to 
engage in commerce between its own country 
and others, or between two or more foreign 
countries. 

“A parallel, negative principle is that com- 
mercial aircraft would not be permitted to 
engage in intranational' commerce except in 
their own country. In other words, foreign 
planes could not pick up passengers or freight 
in New York and land them in Chicago, and 
our planes could not pick up passengers or 
freight in London and land them at Liver- 
pool.” 

Minnesota’s Gov. Harold E. Stassen's pro- 

for the organization of the United 
Nations of the world contemplates the ad- 
ministration and regulation by the United 
Nations Council of international airports 
and air routes under which the right of flight, 
airways traffic, radio beams, coordination, and 
dissemination of weather data would be gov- 
erned, Such airports would be policed by 
the United Nations Legion to be established 
by the Stassen proposal. 

Governor Stassen said also that our country 
has renounced post-war rights in airports we 
are now building all over the world with lend- 
lease funds, but that rights should be re- 
served now for the benefit of the United 
Nations to provide the basis for such interna- 
tional control. 

This would be a logical extension of the 
principle of freedom of the air and provide a 
method of insuring its continued effective- 
ness. 

There has been some concern among our 
allles and neutrals over the advantage that 
our country will have in international air 
routes by reason of our present military op- 
eration, Undoubtedly the adoption of the 
principle-of freedom of the air would reas- 
sure them that we seek no advantage, and 
that as soon as hostilities have ceased, they 
will be enabled to develop their own trans- 
portation systems. As a matter of fact, such 
an understanding now would, in many ways, 
clear the atmosphere as there is great im- 
mediate need for additional international 
commercial air transportation. Mail, med- 
ical supplies, blood plasma, mica, and other 
vital and precious metals and materials need 
to be exchanged, and the time element is 
of greatest importance. Civilian as well as 
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military personnel on vital missions could 
utilize such service, and the morale and con- 
fidence of our allies would be constantly 
strengthened thereby. 

The problem of averting a world-wide post- 
war depression and the predicted great chal- 
lenge to our economic system after the war 
can and will be met by the planning that our 
military as well as civilian leaders are now 
doing. Certainly, with ample manpower and 
facilities of production released for construc- 
tive effort and with the prompt and full 
utilization of technological advances, there 
will be plenty of everything for everybody. 
It then becomes only a matter of securing an 
equitable distribution. If we can solve the 
seemingly insoluble problems of conducting 
a world-wide global war at a tremendous 
cost in money, property, and lives, we should 
be able to solve a relatively simpler problem 
of finding the means of distributing through- 
out the world food and goods to save lives, 
and to provide a new basis on which to re- 
build. We have the unity for conducting the 
war and we will have the unity for preserving 
the peace. Truly, a smaller, more under- 
standing and better world will be brought 
about by the benefits of the air age. 


Rhymes or Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable W. 
Arthur Simpson, chairman of the Old 
Age Assistance Commission of Vermont. 
Speaking before the Lions Club of Bur- 
lington on February 8, Mr. Simpson 
said: 

Life magazine for January 18 contains the 
following significant statement: 

“A democratic statesman is, of course, 
tied to his people. And yet, because the 
ties are never absolutely rigid, he always 
has a fundamental choice. He can choose 
(1) to express the will of the people, right 
or wrong; or (2) knowing that he is better 
informed, to press his convictions, not alone 
with fine words, but with tough argument, 
deeds, and the acceptance of political risks. 
It is arguable that either of these courses is 
admissible. But the tragedy of the last 
decade lies in the fact that our leaders 
sought to straddle both of them. Like the 
President when he signed the fatal Neu- 
trality Act, they have acted one way and 
talked another. The White Book itself is a 
gigantic straddle. It justifies itself for do- 
ing what the people wanted by proving that 
the Department knew all along that what 
the people wanted was wrong.” 

I might talk shop to you today on a num- 
ber of subjects, old-age assistance, the maple 
industry, livestock judging, or how to cook 
a steak, but I have purposely chosen a chal- 
lenging topic and will say some things which 
are controversial because in the words of 
Woodrow Wilson, “I am seeking only to face 
realities and face them without soft con- 
cealment.” 

It is an encouraging sign that people are 
talking about the sort of world we are to live 
in after the war. It is well to have Utopian 
ideals even if they must eventually be formu- 
lated along more practical lines. The over- 
whelming majority of the American people 


realize that the United States must assume 
some definite leadership in world affairs when 
this terrible conflict is terminated. The idea 
of “living unto ourselves” is outmoded but 


will be vigorously promulgated by isolation- 


ists notwithstanding our great expenditure 
of lives and treasure. We have in this coun- 
try two prominent groups, some in the ad- 
ministration steadily going to the left and 
some in the opposition firmly resolved to re- 
store the old order. We desperately need a 
practical common ground for those realistic 
enough to see that sacrifice, hard living and 
sound thinking are what is needed in a post- 
war world. Out of the problems of war and 
the problems of peace, new political align- 
ments and new political parties have usually 
emerged. It is likely that history will repeat 
itself. 

This is the year when war will really begin 
to hurt us, when casualty lists will be greater, 
when taxes will be higher, when rationing will 
be tougher and our whole life must be one 
of sacrifice and toil. The easy times are 
over. Democracy has been interpreted as the 
right to do as we please and serve our own 
interests but the time for that is gone, not 
to return in our generation. For as long 
as we can foresee, democracy demands that 
every man give all that he can. Young men 
must learn to be soldiers. Business must 
give up its profits. 

If we are not to fail, even the farmer must 
sacrifice his individuality. Labor must forget 
its rights and remember its duties. Personal 
advantages and social gains must go into the 
melting pot. We must discipline ourselves 
to the fact that the problems of the peace 
will be infinitely greater than the problems 
of the war. 

As yet we have a pathless roadway to world 
peace. We must do our fair share toward 
an intelligent, farsighted, and general adjust- 
ment of the social and economic conditions 
of the world so as to insure, if possible, that 
this great conflict will not be repeated. But 
we must remember that the Old World was 
trying to live in an airplane age under social 
wrongs and impossible political conditions 
established in a foot-soldier era. Human na- 
ture being what it is, we cannot expect any 
millennium. America is a country whose ex- 
ample may yet make the world safe for democ- 
racy. But to achieve a semblance of order 
in a war-torn world will require strength not 
softness. Any program of deliberate perma- 
nent impoverishment here for the benefit of 
the rest of the world will not be accepted 
by the American people. Uncle Sam can be 
neither a Shylock nor a Santa Claus. 

We have some important domestic prob- 
lems. The endless circle of rising farm prices, 
higher living costs, and increased wages has 
not yet been broken. Inflation is still a 
grave and imminent danger. We are reaping 
the harvest from sowing the seeds of class 
prejudice and neglecting the cultivation of 
individual and community responsibility. 
We have established an expensive and irre- 
sponsible bureaucracy which is wasting the 
substance of the American people and un- 
dermining the American form of government. 
To bring it within bounds and under control 
in the post-war days will be one of our great- 
est problems. 

An attempt is about to be made to vastly 
expand social reforms through further lib- 
eralization and extension of the Social Se- 
curity programs and much has been said 
about the Beveridge plan, which has recently 
been advanced as a post-war program in 
Great Britain. The Beveridge plan proposes 
a system of old-age pensions for those above 
working age and benefits to those of working 
age not gainfully employed. Benefits would 
include children allowances adequate for sub- 
sistence without other means, unemployment 
benefits for an unlimited period, old-age pen- 
sions as a matter of right, widowhood bene- 
fits, industrial disability benefits, payment 
for other disability and rehabilitation, med- 
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ical treatment, including hospital, dental, 
ophthaimic, and convalescent homes for the 
whole family, and burial benefits at death. 

These “cradle to the grave” programs 
would be financed by security contributions 
from all employees under contract services, 
all others gainfully occupied, including em- 
ployers, traders, independent workers of all 
kinds, and housewives. Employers of per- 
sons under contract service would also con- 
tribute, and an additional amount would be 
contributed from the National Treasury. 

The cost of this stupendous program, al- 
though providing payments which would 
be deemed inadequate by our own social 
reformers, is, of course, an item of concern 
to the British people, and it is uncertain 
whether it could be financed except in pe- 
riods of great prosperity and vast employ- 
ment. This, of course, is the question which 
has not yet been determined for our social- 
security programs in the United States. 

The theory that contributions should be 
increased during periods of prosperity in 
order to establish a large reserve for periods 
of adversity seems sound in theory, but if a 
government is spending more than its in- 
come, as all nations are doing today, and the 
reserve is spent for armies, navies, arma- 
ment, and other expenses as it is in this 
country, there will actually be no reserve 
when depression comes except as contribu- 
tions may be made by those employed or by 
new taxation for an already heavily taxed 
people. 

Any system of this nature is dependent on 
continued contributions to the fund to meet 
the Government IOU'’s. In the broadest 
sense of the terms, wealth Is essential to wel- 
fare. I doubt if you can have social security 
by taxing the capitalistic system out of exist- 
ence and reducing the wealth of the Nation 
to the least common denominator. Already 
some of our less ambitious but very liberal 
State programs of public assistance are run- 
ning into financial difficulties incidental to 
the war where gasoline rationing is causing 
curtailment of horse racing, dog racing, pari- 
mutuel betting, and other activities from 
which revenue has been secured. It is for- 
tunate that we have been less ambitious but 
more practical in Vermont. 

The United States faces many financial 
problems with heavy taxation, tremendous 
debts, and the expense and difficulty of feed- 
ing our allies and the peoples of the coun- 
tries we occupy. Both the Social Security 
Board and the National Resources Planning 
Board have prepared suggestions for the 
President and Congress, and they are known 
to be somewhat similar, and the cost of either 
plan would be 10 percent of the Nation's pay 
roll, This on top of a Victory tax of 5 per- 
cent which may be increased, a pay-as-you-go 
income tax of perhaps 20 percent to 30 per- 
cent for the lower brackets, local and State 
taxes, together with the possibility of a sales 
tax would virtually place all Americans on a 
low-subsistence level. We are engaged in the 
most expensive war in history. We must keep 
our present social programs sound if they are 
to endure. 

For several years we have been living under 
the phantasy that we could borrow ourselves 
into prosperity. With the number of tax- 
payers increased from 7,000,000 to 44,000,000, 
a lot of people are going to learn for the first 
time that waste comes out of their own pock- 
ets. The Treasury and the Congress have 
been reluctant to face the facts in regard 
to income-tax payments which millions will 
be paying for the first time. The Rumi plan 
has caught the attention of the country. If, 
as alleged, millions will default under the 
present tax program, certainly they cannot 
pay double taxes this year. Even a lay- 
man can understand that the Treasury will 
gain rather than lose by the adoption of 
the Rumi plan and there will be severe po- 
litical and financial repercussions if it is 
not adopted. 
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We all want to gain a greater future for 
America, but we cannot destroy a great 
proportion of the material wealth of the 
world or expand it in powder, shot, and 
shell without severe economic aftermaths 
and a long period of rebuifding and recon- 
struction, This has been the experience of all 
the ages. I am not a pessimist, but a per- 
son does his fellow citizens no service if he 
paints the future in terms of a life of milk 
and honey. 

Life means change, and this is not the 
first time the human race has been faced 
by an emergency. We are, however, des- 
tined to bitter disappointment if we think 
that freedom from want will rise full-fledged 
from the ashes of this great war. It will 
require long years and many generations to 
turn the entire world into the single, large, 
and prosperous workshop, regardless of lan- 
guage, race, or previous condition of ances- 
tral glory, which it is ultimately destined 
to be. I have no fear for the future of 
America if we face it in the spirit of our 
pioneering forefathers who had no thought 
in mind that the conditions of life ought to 
be anything but a challenge or that the re- 
wards of life could be possessed except 
through valiant effort. 

We must become more industrious, more 
practical more prudent, and we must build 
our cooperative society to higher and higher 
levels. The pattern for the cooperative state 
has not yet been established although it has 
been visioned by a few great men of the ages. 
We do know that the spread between the 
producer and consumer must be narrowed 
and that labor must have a real and tangible 
stake in industry. 

Our deep and abiding faith in the owner- 
ship of land will be intensified by our present 
experiences. Some of our natural resources 
must be the property of all the people. Our 
great allies, the Russians, have demonstrated 
that love of home and country is not the ex- 
elusive possession of any one nation or estab- 
lished under any one form of government. 

So far as America is concerned it seems 
apparent that if free enterprise and the dem- 
ecratic way of life are to survive, it must be 
through the elimination of prejudices, hatred, 
and class advantages and through coopera- 
tive communities and states established on 
Christian principles. 

Freedom from want cannot be forced on a 
democracy or given a democracy. It must be 
won by them. Winning it needs courage, 
faith, sense, national unity—courege to face 
facts and difficulties and overcome them, 
faith in our future and ideals, freedom, the 
fair play for which century after century our 
forefathers were prepared to die. 

This is the social security which the world 
of today and the world of tomorrow so ur- 
gently needs. 


Shortage of Cattle Feeds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK NICHOLS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following letter: 

STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
Oklahoma City, February 10, 1943. 
Hon. Jack NICHOLS, M. C. 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jack: I believe there is more com- 

plaining and disappointment in Oklahoma 
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over the shortage of cottonseed cake, cotton- 
seed meal, cottonseed hulls, peanut cake, and 
soybean meal than any other one thing. All 
of these items as you know are used for feed- 
ing cattle, and coupled with the shortage of 
them plus the 15-day limitation of supply. is 
making a situation that is most aggravating 
in Oklahoma. It is our understanding that 
thousands of tons of cottonseed hulls have 
been ground up for fertilizer, which in gen- 
eral is the cause of the shortage. Unless we 
can get some relief on feed it will be impos- 
sible for many stockmen in the State to get 
their cattle through the winter, let alone 
fatten them out for March and April sales. 

Jack, this is really serious here, and I hope 
something can be done that will bring about 
& correction of this situation soon. The peo- 
ple just cannot understand why there is a 
shortage of these items when there was such 
a large crop of all of them last season. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joz C. Scorr. 


Air Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, in his an- 
nual report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1834, Postmaster General Barry 
said: 

The celerity of the mail should always be 
equal to the most rapid transition of the 
traveler. 


Postmaster General Barry was but re- 
stating the historic policy of the Postal 
Service from the time of its inauguration 
under the direction of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Benjamin Franklin, 

From the birth of our Nation to the 
present, officials of the Post Office De- 
partment have both encouraged and 
utilized the most rapid means of com- 
munication between the far reaches of 
our country, recognizing always that 
with the increasing speed of mail de- 
livery the greater well-being of the Na- 
tion was insured. Postmaster General 
Barry succinctly outlined the logic of 
this policy in that same annual report 
when he wrote: 

That which shortens the time of com- 
munication, and facilitates the intercourse 
between distant places, is like bringing them 
nearer together. While it affords conven- 
ience to men of business, it tends to coun- 
teract local prejudices, by enlarging the 
sphere of acquaintance. It perpetuates ex- 
isting friendships. and creates new ones, 
by which the bonds of union are strength- 
ened, and the happiness of society promoted. 


The stage coaches carrying mails were 
given the right-of-way over all other 
traffic that their speed might be in- 
creased. The Federal Government 
stepped into the road-building picture by 
designating certain highways as post 
roads and these were always more highly 
improved than other routes to insure 
greater speed. Over great distances, 
where further time could be saved from 
that required by the stagecoach, such 
institutions as the Pony Express came 
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into being, encouraged and utilized by 
the postal authorities so that the mails 
might more closely knit our Nation into 
a single unity. The invention of the 
steam engine made the railroads and 
steamships a possibility, and notwith- 
standing the tremendously increased 
cost, the Post Office Department almost 
immediately transferred the mails to 
these faster means of communication. 
And finally, when through American in- 
genuity and invention, the airplane 
became a reality, it was the postal au- 
thorities of this Nation which took the 
world lead in the experimentation, en- 
couragement, and final usage of the air- 
plane to annihilate distance that more 
rapid means of intercommunity commu- 
nication might be a fact. 

Somewhere in the consciousness of the 
race it seems there has always been the 
knowledge that some day, by some means, 
man would conquer the air that he might 
quickly communicate with his fellow 
man in far-distant places. The ancients 
referred to Mercury as the winged mes- 
senger of the gods and symbolized him 
with wings upon his feet. Today that 
subconscious knowledge of mankind has 
become a reality. It has become a fact 
in the generation in which we live. Tt is 
a far cry from those ancient days when 
the runner carried the message of the 
Battle of Marathon to this twentieth 
century epoch when it is possible for any 
citizen of this Nation to reach any point 
on the earth’s surface within 60 hours— 
only 2½ days. Man, of us probably fail 
to fully comprehend the full meaning 
of this. 

It is only 160 years since those initial 
balloon experiments at Paris when Ben- 
jamin Franklin was asked by a skeptic 
as to what good a balloon could be. 
Franklin’s reply, “What good is a new- 
born baby?” eloquently portrays the 
great depth of his vision. Franklin 
thought of the mastery of the air in the 
terms of balloons, but the “new-born 
baby”—aeronautics—has now grown up. 
It has donned long trousers. It is about 
to reach its majority, its full manhood. 
its power for good or ill, its maturity. It 
behooves us now to exercise the same 
foresight and vision of those early pio- 
neers. Its great strength must be uti- 
lized in every possible manner for the 
good of the people. H. R. 1012 should 
speedily be enacted into law that we 
might further strengthen and aid civil- 
ian aviation, but further than that, as 
speedily as the planes can be built, the 
transition from other means of postal 
communication to that by ai” should be 
effected. f 

No other single branch of government 
has such an important bearing upon the 
well-being and contentedness of our 
civilian population. Speed of communi- 
cation by personal correspondence with 
loved ones in distant places is an essen- 
tial prerequisite of happiness. There 
should be no premium upon that speed of 
communication. It should not and must 
not be necessary to pay a surcharge to 
hasten the delivery of that important 
letter. The Postal Service is a service 
for the people, by the people, and of the 
people. The general transportation of 
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the mail by the fastest means possible 
should and must be available to the most 
humble of our citizens at the same price 
as all other mail. 

Cost of operation should not be the sole 
yardstick. Indeed, if we again refer to 
the history of the Postal Service and con- 
gressional appropriations and acts relat- 
ing to it, we find that cost of operation 
has always been secondary to speed of 
delivery. 

The first railroad was built between 
Baltimore and Washington in 1828. In 
the next few years a limited number of 
miles of railroad track was laid over 
rights-of-way connecting eastern metro- 
politan areas. In 1836 Congress seri- 
ously considered a huge—for that day— 
appropriation of funds to be given out- 
right to the railroads to finance their de- 
velopment. The interest from this ap- 
propriation was to be designated as the 
payment to the railroads for carrying the 
mail. Later, in 1841, when the railroads 
were in serious financial difficulty, the 
Postmaster General gave new impetus to 
this proposal. 

For a very brief period Congress lim- 
ited the payments to railroads for mail 
transportation to a sum not in excess 
of 25 percent more than the cost of 
transporting the mails over the same 
routes by stage coaches, but recognizing 
the value of the more speedy communi- 
cation by railroad, in 1839 Congress ig- 
nored these limitations and permitted 
payments to increase to a maximum of 
$300 per mile. This permitted pay- 
ments by the postal authorities to be 
increased by from 25 percent to 300 per- 
cent above that paid for stage coaches. 

The railroads continued to expand 
over the face of the country. In 1857 
and 1858 no less than six new railroad 
routes were established. In addition to 
encouraging railroad expansion by land 
grants, rights-of-way and other emol- 
uments, the Federal Government paid 
these new railroads more than $2,000,- 
000, although the postal revenue 
amounted to some $300,000. Again, 
when two new railroad routes were es- 
tablished for transporting the mails in 
1865, following the Civil War, while the 
revenue received was only $24,000, the 
Government paid to these railroads 
$750,000. 

‘Congress has always recognized its re- 
sponsibility to the people with refer- 
ence to the mails. The Committee on 
Ways and Means of this House of Rep- 
resentatives, 98 years ago, in 1845, re- 
ported: 

No doubt is entertained as to the obliga- 
tion of the Government to lay hold of the 
best and most rapid methods of transmis- 
sion. It is not without reflection that this 
committee insists on the principle that it 
was the duty, as well as the right, of the 
Government, to avail itself even at heavy 
additional expense, of the powerful agency 


of steam for the purpose of accelerating the 
mails. 


It is no less the duty of Congress today 
“to avail itself, even at heavy additional 
expense, of the powerful agency” of air- 
planes “for the purpose of accelerating 
the mails.” Indeed, today the duty is 
greater than it was in 1845. 

Today the speed with which all mail 
is transported and delivered has a far 
greater influence upon the economy of 


our Nation than it did in 1845. We live 
in an era when speed is a prerequisite 
to success. The speediest possible inter- 
communication between distant points is 
essential to the greatest economic bene- 
fits. 

Repeatedly Congress has met its re- 
sponsibility in connection with advanc- 
ing the country’s interests in postal leg- 
islation affecting air mail service. The 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 declared 
that all air routes shall be considered as 
post roads. It further declared that it 
should be the duty of the Postmaster 
General to transport mail by air by cer- 
tificated air carriers, “to the extent re- 
quired by the Postal Service.” It is now 
the duty of Congress to extend the “re- 
quirement of the Postal Service” to in- 
clude the transmission of all mail by air 
as speedily as the airplanes can be con- 
structed. It must provide for all nec- 
essary new air routes and the redistri- 
bution of necessary postal employees, 
such as those in the Railway Mail 
Service. 

I have introduced into the House of 
Representatives H. R. 1720, which directs 
the Postmaster General to institute air- 
mail service for all first-class mail and 
parcel post, without a surcharge for such 
service, when the use of airplanes for its 
transportation will speed up delivery of 
the mail. The present practice of re- 
quiring a surcharge for air-mail service 
lends itself to discrimination against the 
poor and needy, while the well-to-do 
have no objection or little objection to it. 
My bill eliminates this tendency toward 
discrimination. It places all mail on an 
equal basis, in accordance with the na- 
tional policy established more than a 
century and a half ago—to use the 
speediest means of transportation for all 
mail. The bill does not require this tran- 
sition immediately. It directs this new 
service be made effective as quickly as 
possible. It cannot be accomplished 
overnight. Too many technical problems 
must be worked out in more or less detail. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, more than 31,000,000,000 pound- 
miles of air mail was transported in the 
United States by domestic air lines. This 
amounted to only about 5 percent of the 
total first-class mail in the United States. 
To increase the amount of first-class air 
mail alone to approximately twenty 
times as much as it was during that fiscal 
year will require careful planning on the 
part of the postal authorities, for there 
can be no interruption in service. It will 
require the construction and operation 
of a very large number of new cargo- 
carrying airplanes, and it will require the 
construction of hundreds of new airfields 
throughout the United States. It prob- 
ably could not be made fully effective for 
every community until after the end of 
the present war. 

To carry this program into effect dur- 
ing the post-war period will provide em- 
ployment for thousands of persons now 
actively engaged on war work, who will 
then be seeking new forms of employ- 
ment. In a community such as the dis- 
trict which I represent in Congress, as 
well as to almost every other congres- 
sional district in the country, this will 
be a great economic blessing. It will help 


| to insure the economy of our people over 
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the post-war period of transition. But 
this is only a temporary benefit as com- 
pared with the larger and perpetual 
gains which it will bring. 

Oklahoma, situated geographically as 
it is, will be brought closer to the great 
metropolitan areas of the east coast and 
the west coast. The people of Oklahoma 
and the people of New York and Cali- 
fornia will understand and appreciate 
the problems of each other to a greater 
extent. Air transportation of the mail 
will bring the towns and cities and 
farms of Oklahoma, and every other 
State in the Union, the benefits of closer 
sociological and economic ties with the 
people of the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards. Every county in the State of 
Oklahoma will have at least one airport 
where both fast mail planes, as well as 
other cargo- and passenger-carrying 
planes, can land and take off. Many 
small towns and communities in Okla- 
homa, as well as those of other States, 
may well develop into important cities 
through the progress thus insured by air 
travel and communication. Feeder air- 
lines into great terminals will bring air 
service to thousands of smaller com- 
munities, particularly cities and towns 
under 100,000 population, where air 
service is not now available. Where 
these lines intersect the routes of other 
airlines, terminals will be established 
which lend themselves to an ever-grow- 
ing economy for the community. In the 
very smallest of these communities, there 
will probably only be an air pick-up 
service, but in the larger, these greater 
benefits will come to all the towns and 
cities of Oklahoma, and its 47 sister 
States, 


With such a huge volume of mail as is 
carried in the first-class mails, the tre- 
mendous value of such an interlocking 
network of air routes over the entire 
country cannot be estimated. The in- 
creased cost will be negligible. Even un- 
der the present system, military secrecy 
prevents the American people from at 
this time knowing the part played by 
the civilian air transport companies in 
protecting the United States at the out- 
break of this war. But with an air sys- 
tem as extensive as this plan will re- 
quire, the impregnability of America 
shall be assured, Thus future wars will 
be stopped before they have begun. 

Had it been possible to have carried 
this plan of air-mail service into effect 
6 or 8 years ago, it is very probable that 
the present world situation would have 
been materially changed. Instead of 
having to wait until we could produce 
the planes required, we would have had 
thousands upon thousands of cargo- 
carrying planes already available to 
transport troops and supplies to far-dis- 
tant battlefields on a moment’s notice. 
The bottleneck that has been created by 
the shortage of steel for the construc- 
tion of ships to carry materials on the 
surface of the seas would have been 
avoided, and a much larger proportion of 
that steel would have been available for 
more direct military uses. The greatest 
insurance we can have against future 
wars, aside from a huge Army, Navy, 
and military airforce, is a huge civilian 
air-transport system in constant use 
transporting mail. 
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Artists for Victory 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
this House to what in wartimes has often 
become the forgotten group. Those are 
the artists of the country. Right after 
the war a group in New York organized 
themselves into Artists for Victory, and 
that group has a national membership 
totaling over 10,000. They have an ex- 
hibit of war posters in the National Gal- 
lery and have invited the Members of 
Congress, the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, to come in any time 
Wednesday after 3 o’clock to see this 
exhibit and to meet with some of the 
artists. I hope as many of you will be 
able to attend as possible. 

Artists for Victory, Inc., was organized 
immediately after the outbreak of war 
by 26 art societies in New York, with na- 
tional membership totaling over 10,000 
artists, and was dedicated to assist the 
country with all its resources and talents 
to the winning of the war. It is a non- 
profit corporation, its officers serving 
without compensation and its staff com- 
prising voluntary workers. It embraces 
every field of the visual arts, namely, 
painting, sculpture, mural painting, 
scenic painting, architecture, landscape 
architecture, interior decoration, and all 
the kindred arts and crafts. 

For the first time in the history of 
American art, all the different art groups 
have joined together, moved by patriot- 
ism to their country, and are working 
together harmoniously and effectively 
with but one object in view, complete 
victory and lasting peace. 

Among the noted members of the 
board of directors are: Hobart Nichols, 
president, and president of the National 
Academy of Design; J. Scott Williams, 
acting president of the Architectural 
League; Paul Manship, sculptor; John 
Taylor Arms, etcher; Gifford Beal, 
painter; Arthur Crisp, mural painter; 
Irwin D. Hoffman, painter and etcher; 
and Julian Clarence Levi, architect. 

The first activity conducted by Artists 
for Victory was the national sculpture 
competition, for the purpose of procur- 
ing a stirring monument to our aviators, 
that would be used as a shrine for pa- 
triotic activity. The heroic figure of an 
aviator, by Thomas LoMedico, was 
chosen by a distinguished jury of selec- 
tion, including sculptors and high-rank- 
ing officers of the Air Corps, and is now 
on exhibition at the great Artists for 
Victory exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum, 

Because cultural values are apt to be 
obscured during a period of all-out war 
such as we are undergoing at the pres- 
ent time, Artists for Victory inaugurated 
the greatest exhibition of contemporary 
American art ever held in this country, 


so that one of the great ideals for which 
we are fighting will be kept alive for our 
people. This exhibition was conducted 
with the collaboration of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, which turned over 
its entire museum to this display, and 
devoted $52,000 for purchase prizes to 
this exhibition, which was opened in De- 
cember 1942 and will continue until the 
end of February 1943. This activity has 
been of tremendous value to the country 
in keeping alive the spark of cultural 
achievement which the brute forces are 
endeavoring to destroy throughout the 
world. 
THE NATIONAL WAR POSTER COMPETITION 


Of immediate and direct service to the 
Nation has been the national war poster 
competition, conceived and conducted 
by Artists for Victory, Inc., for the pur- 
pose of obtaining inspirational fighting 
posters on the vital issues of the war. 
A plan was evolved to enlist support from 
private industry for prizes and reproduc- 
tion of the prize-winning posters and 
others. This was obtained from R. Hoe 
& Co., Inc., world famous as manufac- 
turers of the Hoe rotary newspaper 
press—which is now devoting its re- 
sources to the war effort exclusively— 
who underwrote the expenses of the com- 
petition, offered four prizes—$1,200 in 
war bonds—and guaranteed large-scale 
reproduction of their prize-winning post- 
ers. The Council for Democracy of New 
York sponsored four more prizes and the 
International Business Machines, Inc., 
the ninth prize. O. C. D. agreed to dis- 
tribute the reproduced posters. The 
Museum of Modern Art participated by 
agreeing to hold an exhibition of selected 
posters from the competition. 

The inspiration for this competition 
was the President’s first war message on 
the state of the Union to the Congress 
on January 6, 1942. After careful anal- 
ysis, a competition circular was written 
on 8 themes which seemed suitable 
for poster rendering. This was issued to 
over 25,000 artists throughout the coun- 
try. They did not know that the Presi- 
dent’s message was the source of inspira- 
tion. They simply were moved by a de- 
sire to help, for the prize offerings were 
inconsequential. Artists for Victory de- 
pended for its appeal not only on public 
approval from Mr. Elmer Davis or from 
the Honorable Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
or from Mr. Donald Nelson, but also on 
the spontaneous enthusiasm of the 
artists themselves responding to the call 
expressed in the circular, which reads, in 
part: 

There's a job for artists in this war. It's 
a vital job and it must be done. 

This is the situation. Time is still against 
us. Our enemy has made tremendous gains 
while we have omy begun to fight. There 
is a very real Canger that we may lose this 
war. 

Our armed forces are all over the world, 
but they need more support from us. Our 
valiant allies, Russia, China, Britain, are 
fighting powerfully and courageously, but 
they, too, need more support from us. It 
all falls back on us here on the home front. 
It's our war—everybody’s war. And that 
means—more production, more work, more 
sacrifice, more participation. We think we 
are doing a lot, but we've got to do more— 
& lot more, 
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This is the story that must be brought 
home to the American people. It’s been told 
before, but it needs to be told again, over 
and over. Words alone can’t do it. We 
have to see it. We need to get a clear picture 
in our minds of this menace to our lives 
and our liberty. We need to see what we're 
fighting for. We need to see what to do 
about it. 

And that's your job in this war—a job that 
only an artist can do. 


The response from the artists from 
every part of the country was magnifi- 
cent. Over 2,200 posters were received, 
and all those that have seen them have 
been deeply moved by these stirring ex- 


pressions of patriotism. Mr. Edward A. 


Jewell, the noted art critic of the New 
York Times said, on reviewing the first 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art: 

There are posters that should be reproduced 
at once and put in circulation to help us 
finish our war. In a word, this is the best 
contemporary poster exhibition I have ever 
seen. 


How completely the themes selected 
and the slogans suggested to the com- 
peting artists succeeded in capturing the 
spirit contained in the President’s mes- 
sage is evidenced by the following letter 
of commendation to the president of 
Artists for Victory from the Commander 
in Chief himself: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, November 16, 1942. 

Dear Mr. Nichols: I have seen the report 
by Artists for Victory on its national war 
poster competition. It is proof of what can 
be done by groups whose ordinary occupa- 
tions might seem far removed from war. 
More than 2,000 war posters were produced 
by the artists of the country, not as a chore 
that they were asked to do but as a volun- 
tary, spontaneous contribution to the war. 
The very name of your organization is sym- 
bolic of the determination of every man and 
woman in every activity of life throughout 
the Nation to, enlist in the cause to which 
our country is dedicated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


By means of exhibitions such as the 
one now being held at the National Gal- 
lery, which will be sent on tour to at 
least 20 key cities throughout the United 
States, Artists for Victory will bring the 
powerful messages contained in these 
posters to millions of our people. Al- 
ready well over 100,000,000 repetitions of 
these posters have appeared in maga- 
zines, newspapers, and periodicals, such 
as Life, the New York Times, and other 
papers in many cities, and in trade and 
art publications. 

Artists for Victory is about to launch a 
program reproducing 50 of the best 
posters from the national war poster 
competition in miniature form, as a page 
of war labels, and expects to print and 
distribute over 500,000,000 of them, so 
that their important messages will reach 
every man, woman, and child in the 
country. Used on correspondence, on 
packages, on pay envelopes, and in many 
other ways, Artists for Victory feels that 
its war poster labels will be a truly great 
contribution to our country at war, for 
they will serve to keep before our people 
the vital issues of the war. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in line 
with the appeals that I have been mak- 
ing with reference to the Japs in this 
country, I am inserting a letter which I 
received from the Native Sons of the 
Golden West and also the resolution 
to which that letter refers. 

I hope every Member of Congress will 
take time to read this letter and also this 
resolution; for they point out one of the 
grave dangers that now confronts this 
Nation and which we must not leave as 
a burden to our children. 

The matter referred to follows: 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., February 13, 1943. 
Hon. Joan E. RANKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: Sacramento Parlor, No. 3, Native 
Sons of the Golden West, at its meeting Feb- 
ruary 12, 1943, unanimously adopted the ac- 
companying petition. 

We sincerely hope it will have your careful 
attention and that you will endeavor to have 
enacted legislation that will end for all time 
the “peaceful invasion” of our country by 
the Japanese. 

Our members are convinced that all Japa- 
nese in this country and its possessions 
should be confined in concentration camps 
and the camps should be placed under strict 
military control. To do otherwise is to in- 
vite disaster. 

Sincerely, 
James M. HANLON, President. 
J. F. Dipron, Secretary. 


Sacramento Parlor, No. 3, Native Sons of 
the Golden West, is grieved and shocked to 
learn of the proposal to enroll in the United 
States Army a unit composed of so-called 
citizens of the United States of America of 
Japanese ancestry. 

Members of Sacramento Parlor are firmly 
of the opinion that the Constitution of the 
United States of America does not confer 
citizenship on any person ef Japanese descent 
born in this country, therefore there are no 
“citizens of the United States of Japanese 
ancestry”; they also are of the belief that 
all Japanese regardless of protestations other- 
wise, inherently are loyal only to Japan, and 
they are thoroughly convinced that the en- 
rollment of a United States Army unit com- 
posed of Japanese will be inimicable to the 
welfare of the State of California and the 
Nation, and will undoubtedly create a dan- 
gerous threat to a proper and adequate de- 
fense of this country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Sacramento Parlor is 
strenuously opposed to the formation of a 
Japanese unit of the United States Army 
and hereby respectfully petitions the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to 
exercise its prerogative and nullify the de- 
clared intention of the War Departmeut to 
organize and enroll such a unit; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this petition be 
sent the Secretary of War, the President of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, the chairman of 
the House of Representatives Military Affairs 
Committee, and others. 


Office of Personal Catastrophe Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to establish an Office 
of Personal Catastrophe Loans in the 
Disaster Loan Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

The purpose of this bill is to afford a 
means whereby citizens who have suf- 
fered disabling injury or disease which 
requires the individual to use a pros- 
thetic, orthopedic, or other appliance or 
device, to enable such person to return 
to useful and gainful employment, may 
apply to the Office of Personal Catastro- 
phe Loans and, upon proper certification 
as to character and need, be enabled to 
borrow funds essential to procure such 
appliances or devices. 

This measure has been introduced at 
the request of the American Federation 
of the Physically Handicapped, Inc., na- 
tional headquarters of which organiza- 
tion is suite 1365, National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, and officers of which 
are Paul A. Strachan, president; Jesse D. 
Gross, first vice president; Chester C. 
Hadden, second vice president; Harry J. 
Goldberg, third vice president; Millard 
W. Rice, fourth vice president; Ralph A. 
Collins, fifth vice president; John Millon, 
sixth vice president; Duane DeSchaine, 
secretary; and Edwin E. Maczkowske, 
treasurer. 

I also want to say in this connection 
that Mr. Paul J. Campbell, president of 
the famed Fraternity of the Wooden 
Leg, and Miss Augusta B. Weaver, secre- 
tary of that fraternity—the latter being 
one of my constituents—first projected 
a similar idea about 3 years ago, and I 
hope the present effort on behalf of the 
approximate 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 dis- 
abled, in this category, as represented 
by the endeavors of the American Feder- 
ation of the Physically Handicapped, 
will bear early fruit. 


The Job Ahead for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Hon. JOSEPH W. Martin, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, minority leader of the House 
of Representatives, at the Lincoln-Mc- 
Kinley banquet of the Buckeye Repub- 
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lican Club of Columbus, Ohio, on Thurs- 
day evening, February 11, 1943: 


I come to this Lincoln Day celebration of 
the Buckeye Club with many fond memories. 
I recall the fine singing of the club which 
entertained the 1916 convention at Chicago 
when Ohio presented, as its favorite son, 
Theodore Burton. At every convention your 
organization has had a conspicuous part, and 
I am sure it will be so in 1944. 

When my close personal, friend, your able 
and distinguished Representative, invited me 
to speak at this meeting, I was happy to ac- 
cept. I wanted to be able to testify personally 
as to the fine work JoHN Vorys is doing in 
the Nation’s Capital. He is an important 
member of Ohio's able delegation, which is 
helping to fight the battle for constitutional 
government and the preservation of our sane 
American way of life. I wanted the chance 
to thank Ohio for its excellent service to the 
Nation in returning such an overwhelming 
Republican verdict last November. You gave 
courage to the forces of real Americanism 
everywhere. And I was happy to come so I 
could pay tribute to your Governor. The 
great record of John Bricker here in Ohio has 
been one of the factors in making this Com- 
monwealth a citadel of republicanism. That 
same record has made him an outstanding 
figure. 

This Lincoln Day gathering is held in the 
midst of a war which has engulfed the whole 
world. This war is the first concern of every 
patriotic American. We must be prepared to 
make every sacrifice—even of life itself—to 
preserve our priceless heritage of a free Amer- 
ica. We must wage this war with unstinted 


vigor. and full efficiency, and win the earliest 


possible victory. 

We Republicans in Congress have given 
our full and complete support to the war 
effort. We will continue to do so, of course, 
until the ruthless, arrogant Axis Powers have 
been decisively defeated and the danger to 
our security and to our way of life has been 
definitely removed, 

Because we want this war to go forward ef- 
fectively, we demand that it be fought as 
an all-American and not as a partisan war. 
Appointments like that of Edward Flynn 
have but one effect. They discourage morale 
and gravely weaken the confidence of the 
people. 

One more thing that doesn't help the war 
effort is the putting of lame duck” politi- 
cians from all over the country Into fat, lu- 
crative Federal positions. 

What makes these e all the 
more disturbing is that the lame ducks” 
have positions in which they have power to 
decree the life or death of industry and to 
control the future of the individual citizens. 
Putting “lame ducks” in positions of power 
over an electorate which has just rejected 
them for office is not building for national 
confidence, 

Congress should end this abuse. 

Today we have in the House of Representa- 
tives 209 Republicans. This is a formidable 
force and restores to the Nation once more a 
balanced Government. No longer can bilis 
be rushed through, under the lash of some 
bureaucrat’s whip. Congress is determined 
to function as a coequal, independent part 
of the Government. The rubber-stamp days 
are over. And, if I am any judge of the sen- 
timents of the American people, they are pro- 
foundly glad of that. 

The citizens of the country are looking to 
the 209 Republicans in the House to take a 
decisive part in preserving our constitutional 
form of government; to watch carefully the 
use by the bureaucrats of the great powers 
given them to prosecute the war, and to see 
that they are used judiciously and fairly; to 
save private enterprise, and to separate from 
the Government pay rolls some of the vest 
army of political straphangers. I recognize, 
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of course, the majority of those employees 
are hard working and patriotic. I am re- 
ferring to those who are on the rolls chiefiy 
for political purposes. 

The people are disturbed over the arrogance 
and the growth of the bureaucracy which 
sprawls all over the country, and which today 
embraces more than 3,000,000 employees. 
This is 344 times more than the number 
on the rolls in the period of the First World 
War. This bureaucracy rides roughshod over 
the people, showering upon them voluminous 
questionnaires, and insisting upon restric- 
tions and regimentation that retard rather 
than promote the war efort and impose 
unnecessary hardships upon the American 
people. 

We Republicans in Congress will carefully 
scrutinize the operations of these bureau- 
crats and the appropriations which they re- 
quest. We will keep them in bounds. 

And when this war is over and we have 
won a decisive victory, we will make certain 
the powers given to the bureaucrats are re- 
turned to the Congress. We do not want this 
country to be permanently regimented and 
controlled by a Washington bureaucracy. 

This great army of Government employees 
is a heavy drag upon the taxpayers, but that 
is not the worst. It means wasted manpower 
at a time when the Nation cries for the full 
use of all its manpower to win the war, and 
it means, because of duplication, a confusion 
that is deadly destructive. 

Any businessman who has been forced to 
go to Washington, hat in hand, to heg some 
concession that he might be able to keep his 
business going, knows the endless confusion 
and chaos. 

A columnist has told wittily of the popular 
pastime in Washington of memo writing. A 
businessman travels thousands of miles, tells 
his ctory to some clerk who has a speaking 
acquaintance with the assistant secretary to 
the secretary of tue man who will make the 
decision, The clerk writes a memo for the 
chief and the businessman returns home to 
await action. That is about all that ordi- 
narily happens—the businessman waits. 

It is no wonder the col t says there 
are two classes of bureaucrats in Washington, 
those who write memos and those who throw 
them away. 

Well, we have been a patient people. We 
have hoped that if we waited long enough, 
everything would come out all right. Now 
we must do something about it. 

Up to date, the present set-up has cer- 
tainly been no improvement over the war 
council which was in effect in the first war, 

In the first, major activities were directed 
by a war council, which brought together 
the major administrators, the Cabinet, and 
the President. Here were ironed out the con- 
flicts, and here the broad policies were 
established. 

Most of the other countries have had such 
a system, and it might well end some of our 
confusion if we returned to that method of 
control. 

If we had had proper administration of war 
efforts, at least we would have avoided the 
failure to provide sufficient fuel oil to keep 
the people of the Eastern States warm, and 
we would not have permitted 14 months to 
lapse without making a single pound of 
synthetic rubber. 

One of the sources of danger to our repre- 
sentative form of government is the abuse of 
the so-called blank checks. It is easy to yield 
to the temptation to have a large free sum 
available to use in the event of an emer- 
gency. But when these moneys are used to 
evade the will of Congress, it is a deadly 
blow against the people’s Government. Even 
though the motive might be fine, the result 
is the same. We are losing our American 
Government by balanced checks and tending 
more and more to a government by blank 
checks. 


The Pentagon Building in Washington was 
estimated to cost $35,000,000, and Congress 
appropriated that sum. The final expense 
was over $70,000,000, and the balance came 
from blank-checks funds. No more space 
was acquired, but less, yet the cost was dou- 
bled by the bureaucrats, who ignored the 
wishes of Congress—and this action was pre- 
meditated. This has happened frequently. 

Another flagrant abuse was the restriction 
of salaries to $25,000 per annum. Congress 
refused to adopt this policy—rejecting sev- 
eral suggestions. In spite of this congres- 
sional action, the bureaucrats put it into 
effect by a regulation. Now, of course, only 
a few people were affected. The number in- 
volved is not the point; it is the spirit and 
purpose, the violation of principle, back of 
the .action. If Congress can be defied and 
its will set aside, then representative govern- 
ment is being strangled; the people will have 
lost control; and we will have bowed to 
totalitarianism in the form of rule by bu- 
reaucracy. We do not want such a condition 
here in America. I pledge that the 209 Re- 
publicans in Congress will be a mighty force 
to fight for the continuance of the American 
way of government. 

One of the tragedies of the war is the de- 
struction of thousands of small business 
concerns which have perished, and the thou- 
sands more which are struggling along— 
hoping against hope that through some 
miracle they may survive. 

Many of these businesses might have sur- 
vived if a determination motivated some 
of our bureaucrats to let them live. If it 
were not for the demands of Congress, the 
mortality rate in business would by now 
have been much larger. 

From the first, we Republicans in Congress 
have fought to save the small businessman. 
We set up the first committee to protect his 
interests; and that move forced some action 
by others. Recent reports are that he is 
going to get a better break in the days 
ahead. If this be true, it will be a victory 
for sanity and common sense. America must 
have these small concerns to give employ- 
ment to millions of workers. We will espe- 
cially need them in the days following the 
end of the war. When victory comes and 
the fighting forces return from the war 
fronts, we will desperately need small busi- 
ness enterprises to provide the civilian jobs 
to keep this country from collapse and eco- 
nomic chaos. The time to prepare to avoid 
a depression after the war is now; and one 
way to avert a depression is to permit these 
small concerns to live. 

While we devote our attention to the su- 
preme task of winning the war, and sustain- 
ing our economy and our way of life, we must 
consider carefully and try to prepare for grave 
problems which will come with the dawn of 
peace. These will be critical days for Amer- 
ica and the world. Unless we have clear 
aims, the power of idealism and justice will 
be swept aside as they were at Versailles. 

Over 100 agencies, both private and official, 
are studying post-war plans. Congress 
which eventually must pass on the plans has 
lagged behind. We in Congress must take 
our full part in post-war planning and it is 
not too early to start. 

We have paid a heavy penalty for our 
neglect of aviation before the war; we must 
make certain we do not repeat our mistake 
as far as peace is concerned. Control of the 
international aviation routes of the world 
will be eagerly sought by every big nation 
following the war. The United States must 
maintain its air position. It will mean more 
trade and prosperity to our country and it 
will be a powerful factor in our ability to 
contribute to world peace. To promote our 
world aviation position I am asking Congress 
to name a special Committee on Aviation 
and I hope to be successful, as we must 
tackle this great problem intelligently, 
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There are those who view the future with 
pessimism. I do not share these sentiments, 
I believe we can make the future the golden 
period in American history. We can build 
here a better civilization for humanity. 

We must act wisely.. We must act un- 
selfishly. Most of the woes of mankind come 
from selfishness and greed. Through avarice, 
we pave the way for destruction and disaster. 
Let us, as a people, follow the teachings and 
the precepts of Abraham Lincoln. If we do, 
the future will be secure for our own coun- 
try, and we can then help to make the future 
secure for the rest of the world as well. 

When this war is ended there will be only 
one nation to which the world can turn with 
hope and that is the United States of Amer- 
ica. Our task will be monumental. 

We must preserve our freedom and our 
way of life here in America, and we must con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of the rest of the 
world. Our contribution to the world will, 
in a large measure, depend upon how well we 
sustain our own prosperity, and our own 
representative Government. 

As we did at the end of the First World War, 
we will find, when peace comes, a hungry 
devastated world. From the storehouse of 
plenty which we then must have, America 
must help these people to feed and sustain 
themselves. We must aid in rescuing them 
from starvation and despair. We must help 
to build goodwill as the foundation for a 
new and greater world prosperity and world 
peace. 

In every great crisis, when there has been 
a need for reconstruction and sound admin- 
istration, the people of this Nation have 
turned to the Republican Party—and they 
have never found their confidence misplaced. 

There is every sign that history will repeat 
itself. This party of Lincoln will be given in 
1944 the task of rebuilding and revitalizing 
America, and of leading the world to better 
days. 

We will be under a great responsibility. 
We dare not—we must not fall. Let us go 
forward with faith and confidence, and, in 
the words of the immortal Lincoln, “with 
malice toward none, with charity for all.” 


Power Companies Say “Nonprofit” Means 
“All Expenses Plus 6 Percent” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Southwest power pool, which is now 
bleeding Uncle Sam on war contracts, 
just as its member companies have been 
bleeding the people of Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Missouri for years, comes the strangest 
idea of nonprofit I have ever heard 
expressed. 

The Federal Power Commission was 
investigating the rates charged by the 
pool to the Government’s big aluminum 
plant in Arkansas. When the F. P. C. 
attorney finally got them cornered, 
President C. Hamilton Moses, of the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., testified 
under oath that “nonprofit” means “all 
expenses plus 6-percent return on 
investment.” He did not use the word 
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“legitimate” at all. He did not say 
“legitimate investments” or “legitimate 
expenses.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am inserting in the RECORD 
an editorial from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on this subject: 


POWER POOL’S “STRANGE IDEA ABOUT PROFIT” 
REVEALED AT FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
HEARING 
A Federal Power Commission lawyer got a 

rather unusual definition of the term “non- 

profit“ from C. Hamilton Moses, president of 
the Arkansas Power & Light Co. and moving 
spirit in the pool created by 10 privately 
owned utilities, to supply electricity to the 

Government’s new aluminum plant at Lake 

Catherine, Ark. According to Moses, “non- 

profit” means “all expenses plus a 6-percent 

return on investment.” Moses, whose pool is 
selling power to the Government at a rate 
considerably higher than that being charged 
by the Rural Electrification Administration- 
sponsored Ark-La Electric Cooperative, said 
he believed it was his patriotic duty to keep 
public power out of the area. And for that 
reason, apparently, he was ready to make this 

“nonprofit” rate. He is still chagrined be- 

cause the War Production Board granted 

Ark-La priorities for the construction of a 

transmission line while it denied materials 

for such a line to his pool, which had planned 
to reach another Government power dam 
now under construction. 

Obviously it would be indefensible if the 
Government exploited a wartime emergency 
for the development of public power when 
the required power could be more speedily 
obtained from existing private sources at a 
reasonable rate. A correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch, however, has previously point- 
ed out that there was not sufficient electric- 
ity in the area, and the power pool apparently 
undertook to fill the order because it be- 
lieved it could obtain extra power from a 
public source. This and the unusual defini- 
tion of a “nonprofit” rate, together with 
Moses’ view of his patriotic duty to keep out 
all public power, make it all too clear that the 
utilities’ pool was trying to do business as 
usual. Apparently it was interested not only 
in getting the aluminum-plant business but. 
also in avoiding post-war competition from a 
public power system in an area that will be 
crying out for industrial development—an 
area which, -if furnished with reasonably 
cheap electricity, holds forth even more prom- 
ise for the future than the Tenessee Valley 
Authority area. 


The Tanker “Itamaraty” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Baltimore Amer- 
ican, of January 17, 1943, comment was 
made that for more than a year the 
Itamaraty, a tanker with a capacity of 
50,000 barrels, has been moored at the 
foot of Commerce Street while a legal 
battle over her drags through the courts. 
The article states that Secretary Ickes, 
as Petroleum Coordinator, had been re- 
quested to take a hand so that the ves- 


sel could be used to haul badly needed 
oil from producing to consuming areas. 

Under date of February 1, I asked Ad- 
miral Land, Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission, and Ad- 
ministrator of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, for information. I have his 
reply dated February 10, 1943, and under 
unanimous consent, I insert that reply in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 


War SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, February 10, 1943. 
Hon. SCHUYLER O. BLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, United States 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BLAND: In your letter of Febru- 
ary 1, you asked to be advised about the 
circumstances surrounding the vessel 
Itamaraty which has been moored for some 
time in Baltimore. 

The Itamaraty is a tanker of former Nor- 
wegian ownership. It was built in 1916 at 
Wilmi~gton, Del. The vessel was badly dam- 
aged by fire at Charleston, S. C., early in 
1940. It was abandoned by the owners to 
Norwegian underwriters and Norwegian reg- 
istry was then canceled. The Boston Metal 
Works Co. purchased it from the underwrit- 
ers for $60,000, and after one other transfer 
of ownership, the vessel was sold to the Salis- 
bury Shipbuilding & Yacht Co., Inc., of Salis- 
bury, Md., for $17,000 on January 29, 1941. 
The Salisbury Shipbuilding & Yacht Co. sold 
the vessel to Jose Padilha Nunes Coimbra, a 
Brazilian, and made repairs on the vessel, 
taking a mortgage upon it in the amount of 
$265,000. Coimbra sold the vessel to Lloyd 
Brasileiro, a steamship line controlled by the 
Government of Brazil. 

The vessel has been involved in litigation 
because libels were filed by the Salisbury 
Co. in connection with its mortgage indebted- 
ness and by others in connection with other 
matters. Contrary to the newspaper re- 
ports, however, it is not the litigation which 
has been responsible for keeping the vessel 
out of service. If arrangements for acquisi- 
tion of the vessel or its use on reasonable 
terms could have been made with Lloyd 
Brasileiro, release from the court. would not 
have been a serious obstacle. To date, how- 
ever, acceptance by Lloyd Brasileiro of terms 
of acquisition or use which would justify 
the great expenditure of manpower, material, 
and time required to put the vessel in com- 
mission has not been forthcoming. 

Our surveyors have thoroughly examined 
the vessel. On the basis of their report, it is 
estimated that it would cost not less than 
$800,000 and probably close to $1,000,000 and 
require 125 days to put this vessel into con- 
dition as a crude oil carrier, or $1,175,000 and 
200 days to put the vessel into condition as 
a clear oil carrier. Lloyd Brasileiro has been 
unwilling to accept less than $900,000 for the 
vessel in its present condition. At this price, 
considering the extensive repairs required, I 
believe the diversion of manpower and ma- 
terials from other necessary repair work or 
from new vessel construction would not be 
warranted. We are, however, continuing our 
efforts to get the vessel back into operation 
on some mutually acceptable basis. Indeed 
I have just made another offer which is under 
consideration by Lloyd Brasileiro at the 
moment. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have given 
me to clarify the position of the War Ship- 
ping Administration with respect to the 
Itamaraty. If you desire any further in- 
formation available to us about the vessel, I 
shall be very happy to supply it. 

Sincerely, 
E. S. LAND, 


Administrator. 
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Freedom of Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, as an 
indication of what the American public 
is thinking today I am including in my 
remarks a brief letter vhich appeared in 
the Hollywood Citizen-News recently, 
and was also reprinted in the Los Angeles 
Times. The lettcr emphasizes the im- 
portance of freedom of enterprise which 
has been one of the great factors in 
building the United States. While war- 
time has necessarily greatly restricted 
the freedom of manufacturers and indi- 
viduals throughout the Nation, yet it is 
most important that this freedom should 
be maintained in the country in the post- 
war period if our Nation is to remain a 
democracy. 

The letter to which I refer follows: 
To the Eprror: 

Thousands of manufacturers and other 
businessmen have already failed, due to war. 
Many more are quite likely to become war 
casualties, or approach the verge of failure, 
before the war ends. 

It has been suggested that we add a fifth 
freedom to the other four: freedom of enter- 
prise. With unhampered free enterprise what 
better form of social security could be de- 
vised than to extend long-term loans to busi- 
nessmen after victory has been won. By such 
protected subsidies to thousands of business- 
men instead of gifts to millions of individ- 
uals, the former would be in a position to 
employ the@fatter. Indeed their amortized 
loans should be based on this premise. 

Surely a majority of taxpayers would wel- 
come this plan, rather than have a rebirth of 
alphabetical control. Moreover, fighting men 
will desire real jobs, not makeshifts, when 
they return. 

Paternalism of the past few years has been 
generally destructive of morale, if we except 
aid to the needy aged, who probably require 
more than they have received. 

If we are to promote the building of char- 
acter in the American way we should adopt a 
common-sense plan to perpetuate freedom of 
enterprise. 

EDWARD C. WRIGHT, 
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No Compromise Is Possible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Milwaukee 
Sentinel of February 13, 1943: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


NO COMPROMISE IS POSSIBLE 


The suggested compromise of the Presi- 
dent's $25,000 salary ceiling decree, to make it 
apply only to salaries fixed since Pearl Har- 
bor, is an even more discriminatory measure 
than the 


annual salary which would leave $25,000 after 
payment of Federal taxes. 

The so-called compromise would discrim- 
inate between such persons. 

The latter discrimination is more objec- 
tionable than the first. 

It fixes an arbitrary date, before which the 
right of unrestricted income is assured to 
some people and after which the same right 
is denied to other people. 

Inevitably this benefits older and estab- 
lished people, and discriminates against 
younger people without regard to merit or 

wer. 


established motion-picture stars could con- 
tinue in the high-pay brackets while the ris- 
ing young actors and actresses would be pre- 
vented from earning their just and adequate 
compensation. 

The same rule would benefit the older, es- 
tablished executives in business and indus- 
try and discriminate against the rising young 
generation of executives. 

Why should there be discrimination against 
the younger generation for this purpose? 

Why, indeed, should there ever be discrim- 
ination in law for any purpose? 

The Congress twice refused to authorize the 
salary ceiling measure when the President 
suggested it. 

The Congress should adhere to its sound 
and just position on this issue. 

It should not change its position merely to 
save the President's face“ and permit him 
to continue with socialistic experiments by 
putting the congressional seal of approval 
on the principle of salary limitation which 
the President ordered by decree after Con- 
gress originally and repeatedly refused to 
take such action. 

Of course the President’s decree limiting 
salaries was a frank and blatant social ex- 
periment. 

It was an exercise of war power, but had 
nothing to do with the war. 

It reduced rather than increased Federal 
revenues. 

It compelled violation and abandonment 
of private contracts, made in good faith and 
with all expectation and intention to per- 
form the duties called for and to compensate 
them as agreed. 

It was a direct application of a socialistic 
device long advocated by the Communist 
Party for the acknowledged purpose of de- 
3 the American system of free enter - 


Prise 

No American political party ever proposed 
such a device. 

The Congress consistently and properly 
spurned it. 

Why should there now be acceptance of it 
or compromise with it in any form? 

The truth of the matter is that there is 
no such thing as compromise with the prin- 
ciple of salary limitation. If some of the peo- 
ple are subjected to salary limitation now all 
of the people ultimately will be. And if a 
salary ceiling of $25,000 is accepted now, what 
is to prevent further concessions to Com- 
munist objectives—to be attained of course 
through much lower ceilings, low enough to 
wipe out all free enterprise and individual 
incentive? 

The Congress must stand resolutely against 
this socialistic experiment if it is to remain 
an American legislative body committed to 
the maintenance of American principles and 
American institutions, 


Who's Robbing Whom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FADJO CRAVENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave granted to extend my remarks, 
I am including the following letter writ- 
ten by Mr. G. G. Alexander of Van Buren, 
Ark., which was published in the South- 
west Times-Record at Fort Smith, Ark., 
in the issue of February 7, 1943. This 
letter entitled “Who’s Robbing Whom?” 
not only exposes some of the unfair tac- 
tics being used in an effort to discredit 


“agriculture but shows the reaction of 


an intelligent, patriotic American to the 
type of assault referred to. 

The letter is as follows: 

I accompanied Mr. Floyd Cannady, Craw- 
ford County farm agent, to a Regional Farm 
Bureau meeting at Fort Smith last Friday. 
A membership drive is being conducted 
throughout the State to get new members 
for the Arkansas Farm Bureau. We have at 
the present time 25,000 members and want 
42,000 by the end of the present drive. We 
have 600,000 members in the United States 
and we want 1,000,000. 

A number of our farm families are Farm 
Bureau families. We would like to see all of 
them in this farm organization. It would 
not be possible to tell you in dollars and 
cents just how much good membership in 
this organization has brought you and you 
might not be able to say yourself. There are 
some things you can't figure on a dollar-and- 
cents basis. 

And there is evidence that the farm people 
need to get together and pool their interests. 
It seems to some of us that since agriculture 
is the basic industry and all the people must, 
in one way or another, depend upon what the 
land produces for a living that farmers would 
not need to fight for fair treatment and for 
justice. The whole State of Arkansas is agri- 
cultural and depends principally on farming, 
fruit growing, and stock raising for a living. 
And farmers only ask a fair return on their 
labor and their investments in land and 
machinery 


But here comes a magazine with Nation- 
wide circulation carrying the picture of Ed- 
ward ONeal. president of the American Farm 
Bureau, underlined with the words something 
like this: “This is Edward O'Neal, who repre- 
sents the farmers who are robbing the Amer- 
ican people.” Wouldn’t that jar you? And 
even the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington seems more consumer-minded than 
farmer-minded, judging from the way the 
Department of Agriculture is being conduct- 
ed. If this keeps on, we may need several 
champions like Edward O'Neal in Washing- 
ton to keep the President, Congress, and the 
Department of Agriculture from killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. 

That editor's remark was a gross injustice 
to Edward ONeal and a libel on the farm- 
ers of America. That guy leaned back in Lis 
swivel chair and thought he had told his 
readers a fact when actually it was fiction 
and false. I bet that same man thinks cows 
have teeth in both jaws and that peanuts 
grow above ground on bushes. 

A man in St. Louis thought that farmers 
were getting rich because he had to pay $2.60 
for an 8-pound rooster. It looks that way, 
but brother, it just ain't that way. That 
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was an Arkansas rooster and the farmer got 
75 cents for him when he took him to the 
local poultry man. A truck picked him up 
and took him to Fort Smith where a truck- 
load was taken to St. Louis and sold to the 
wholesaler, who sold to the retail trade and 
the retailer sold him to the consumer. What 
happens? The Department of Agriculture 
says “We must put a ceiling on farm prod- 
ucts.” The consumer is considered but the 
producer is ignored. In case of loss who 
loses? Not the retailer, not the wholesaler, 
not the trucker of chickens but the farmer. 
He bears the loss because he can bear any- 
thing. You see he is robbing the people. ` 
Agriculture, industry, and organized labor 
have their problems. Of these three agricul- 
ture seems to be in the “dog house” but we 
do not intend to remain there indefinitely. 


Computation of Overtime in the Postal 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
entitled “A Simplified Method of Com- 
puting Overtime in the Postal Service,” 
a brief and concise explanation of Senate 
Joint Resolution 170, compiled by Albert 
F. Waite, legislative representative of 
Local 186, National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, Sioux City, Iowa: 


To arrive at the correct conclusion in 
computing the amount of overtime pay re- 
ceived by the postal clerks, now that they get 
overtime pay (?), it becomes necessary to 
deive into the mysteries of higher mathe- 


and congressional thought. 

Senate Joint Resolution 170 says we get 
time and a half overtime. Time and a half of 
what? We get, say $1.03 an hour straight 
time, but we also get 87 cents an hour over- 
time, which in itself is a problem for Solo- 
mon. Also we get 10 percent night differ- 
ential, or about 94 cents an hour, or still less 
than straight time. So we ask how they 
guess at overtime, and we are told to take 
360 as a basis. Why 360? 

Well let’s take 360. It is a good round 
number. It is the number of degrees in a 
perfect circle and forms the basis for a grand 
old runaround. It may also explain why 
folks in Washington have been going around 
in circles for, lo, these many years. 

So we have our 360. Next take 8 and 
multiply. Eight is formed by putting one 
circle on top of another, so that makes three 
circles, signifying the three run-arounds or 
brush-offs the Postal Service has had in 3 
years. So one circle times two circles is still 
nothing, which most of us suspect we still 
have. 

However, scholars tell us that 360 times 8 
equals 2,880. Now my num tells me 
that 2,880 is also a mystic number. It rep- 
resents the number of years ago the Jews 
were first mentioned in the Bible. It was the’ 
total number of votes Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt received in Maine; and it is exactly the 
number of apples necessary to make 720 
gallons of applesauce. Now we are getting 
somewhere, for we discover that .729 is the 
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answer obtained when 2,880 is divided into 
$2,100, so we arrive, finally, at the basis on 
which they compute our overtime; but it is 
still a lot of applesauce. 

And now, so help me, in the new Seventy- 
eighth Congress, if good old Jim Meap doesn't 
come out with a bill to give us a straight 
bonus, and the bill is numbered S. 360. I 
tell you there is something prophetic about 
that number, and a dollar to a pre-war 
doughnut we are going to get somewhere 
with it. 

We request our good friends on the various 
Senate and House committees to give this 
S. 360 a lot of study. We ask that they 
report it on the floors of the Congress in as 
short a time as possible. We ask our con- 
gressional friends to boost it along to a favor- 
able passage. Why? Thousands of men— 
good men—are leaving the service because 
they cannot make enough to support their 
families. We do not want this overtime bill, 
which we know was a stop-gap measure. 
Why penalize the Government? Overtime 
should be used when and where needed, and 
not for the purpose of allowing employees 
to earn more money to meet increased living 
costs without regard to the needs of the 
service, 


The Food Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. COSTELLO: Mr. Speaker, the 
growing seriousness of the food situation 
throughout the country is crying more 
loudly for redress each day. Unless 
some definite program is adopted in the 
immediate future to solve the existing 
difficulties we may witness a complete 
break-down of the entire production and 
supply of foodstuffs throughout the 
Nation. 

The difficulties which industry is meet- 
ing in its efforts to try to solve this prob- 
lem are not lessened any by the refusal 
of the Office of Price Administration to 
in any way adjust or relax the existing 
regulations. So likewise the failure of 
the Department of Agriculture to bring 
about any coordinated program between 
itself and the O. P. A. only adds to the 
confusion. 

As an indication of the difficulties of 
the present situation I am including in 
my remarks a copy of a letter which was 
written by Mr. Sam H. Greene, of the 
California Dairy Council, to Mr. E. W. 
Gaumnitz, of the Board of Economic 
Warfare, who is likewise a member of the 
Food Advisory Committee to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. This letter is 
indicative not only of the problem con- 
fronting dairy products, but also is 
typical of the meat problem and other 
commodities. 

The letter is as follows: 

CALIFORNIA DAIRY COUNCIL, 
San Francisco, Calif., February 3, 1943, 
| Mr. E. W. GAUMNITZ, 
Member, Board of Economic Warfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: I was glad to get your letter of 

January 22, written after you had seen my 


open letter to Secretary Wickard. Here are 
the answers to your two questions: 

1. No response of any Kind has been re- 
ceived. 

2. I think it is possible for the industry to 
work out a comprehensive program but can- 
not predict that it will be done. Nevertheless, 
I shall make a very strong effort to do that 
very thing. Council will have a sort of execu- 
tive meeting at the Biltmore Hotel Thursday 
and Friday, February 11 and 12, to which 
responsible leaders of all branches of the 
industry have been invited. Even before your 
letter arrived it was my intention to present 
the situation very much as you have 
described it. 

Discussion: I feel confident that we are 
not getting anywhere by running to Wash- 
ington for adjustment of problems in the 
piecemeal way our people have been going. 
One time a delegation of market-milk people 
take their troubles to Washington. Before 
they leave, another delegation arrives to talk 
about producers’ difficulties. Then the evap- 
orated milk people arrive, and so on. 
see that we are making any progress in this 
way. However, the fault is not entirely that 
of the dairy industry. In my opinion, those 
in Washington who are responsible for plan- 
ning the controls which we all recognize must 
obtain in times like the present are fully as 
much to blame. 

To start with, I feel that the Government 
program is being administered under two 
conflicting philosophies. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to have cheap (comparatively) food. 
It is also just as possible to have abundance. 
The point is, we cannot have both at the 
same time. Yet, we have Office of Price Ad- 
ministration operating under the cheap food 
philosophy and the Department of Agricul- 
ture working upon the theory of abundance. 
And they don't seem to get together. 

Office of Price Administration puts a ceil- 
ing price on a commodity at the consumer 
level, apparently without realizing the effect 
of that ceiling upon production. Market 
milk is an example in point. Quite some 
time ago Office of Price Administration put 
a ceiling upon the retail price of market milk. 
No ceilings were put upon prices of hay or 
concentrates. There was a ceiling on farm 
labor wages but Secretary Wickard took it 
off and labor costs out here began to advance 
immediately. As I see the picture, higher 
prices are not needed to stimulate production 
but control and stabilization of all factors 
which affect prices are imperatively needed. 
If this does not occur, the people of this 
country may not have to pay much higher 
prices for their food than they are paying 
now but there will be progressively less of 
it at those prices. 

Retail prices for milk, in California any- 
way, need not have advanced to their pres- 
ent level if adequate control of the labor 
and feed factors had been exercised at the 
time the first Office of Price Administration 
retail price ceiling was established. That 
was months ago and we are still without 
proper control of the two factors which con- 
stitute fully 85 percent of the cost of pro- 
ducing milk. 

Within the week the director of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture has had 
to order milk distributors in the Los Angeles 
and San Diego markets to pay milk producers 
the equivalent of 1 cent per quart above the 
previous authorized producer price but Office 
of Price Administration refuses to raise the 
retail-price ceiling, notwithstanding that 
distributors’ margins in California are regu- 
lated by the Bureau of Markets. In Imperial 
County the producer price was raised equal 
to 2 cents per quart with no adjustment of 
distributor prices there. 

To summarize—if we have cheap food, 
there won’t be much of it. If supplies are 
abundant, they will not be cheap. Suppose 
the aircraft and ship-building industries had 
been required to cperate throughout 1942 


I can’t’ 
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under controls and directives comparable to 
those under which agriculture operated, plus 
a ceiling price which the Government would 
pay for ships and planes. What would have 
been the output of planes and ships? Who 
can explain how food production can be 
speeded up under a program which is in 
direct reverse to that under which production 
of planes and ships was speeded up? 

Please do not interpret this as an argu- 
ment for an ascendi g price spiral. It should 
be possible to determine fair-price levels and 
then put into operation controls of factors 
affecting cost of production. That would 
supply to producers all inducements necessary 
to increase their production. 

There is one other thing, Ed, which I think 
is wrong—that is the practice of issuing a 
single order to be applied uniformly in the 
48 States and the situation under which no 
discretion is allowed to regional and local 
area representatives of Federal agencies. 
Every least little thing must be referred to 
Washington for decision. That consumes 
much time and energy which can be much 
more usefully employed. Can it be that 
there are not 48 men in these United States 
with sufficient experience, judgment, and re- 
liability to make decisions in accordance with 
varying conditions from the Nation-wide 
standpoint without going beyond the general 
over-all national program? 

As long as these conditions prevail I do 
not believe we can settle down to the job 
of producing more and still more food and 
of processing and delivering that food in the 
most efficient and economical ways that can 
be devised. 

I shall report to you promptly the result 
of our meeting in Los Angeles. 

With all good wishes, 
Sam H. GREENE, 
Manager. 


Vox Populi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL HIN SHA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following letter from 
Mrs. E. E. Dunston, a war mother who 
lives in Los Angeles, Calif., which is en- 
tirely self-explanatory, and recommend 
its reading by all in the Government: 


FEBRUARY 9, 1943. 
Hon. CARL HInsHAw, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. HINSHAW: As a war mother and 
a loyal American, I hope there will be a thor- 
ough investigation of the lease-lend expendi- 
tures under Mr. Harry Hopkins. When we 
read that lipstick, rouge, rayon hose, and 
cotton sheets were among the articles used 
by Mr. Hopkins to buy the good will of 
African chiefs, it seems to us he has forgotten 
he is still not head of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. We are righteously indignant 
when we read this and then read that our 
boys in the South Pacific are still fighting 
against tremendous odds, and still the old 
story comes back of an enemy “five to one 
over us.“ Fulton Lewis said over the air 
nobody in Washington expected Vandegrift 
to hold Guadalcanal with the little he had 
to hold it with. Why didn’t he have every- 
thing he needed? We've certainly spent 
enough billions; we are being taxed enough. 
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We read of the thousands of tanks and 
planes given Russia at the expense of our own 
men in the Pacific, and then Russia will not 
even give us bases from which to bomb 
Tokyo. If she won't help us now when she 
wants things from us, she certainly will not 
after she has made peace with Germany. 
Stalin’s holding off from conferences with 
Churchill and Roosevelt shows that he has 
no notion of cooperation beyond the help we 
can give him. It indicates he will go his own 
way after the war. 

But China would cooperate, I think it is 
a shame the way we are letting China down. 

There is certainly a lot of mismanagement 
somewhere. At the stores they tell you there 

-is not only no wool but that soon rayon will 
be off the market. Yet we read that lease- 
lend sent rayon hose to Africa. If people can- 
not have enough fuel, they should have warm 
clothes and heat-producing food. Yet the 
Government is cutting down on all three. 
We are told to economize, yet we are given 
nothing with which to economize. We are 
told to make our own clothes, yet we can no 
longer buy sewing machines, needles, nor, 
in many cases, cloth. We are told to repair 
things, and yet the materials and tools with 
which to repair have been taken out of pro- 
duction. We are told to raise victory gardens, 
yet they will furnish us neither enough seeds 
nor enough seed potatoes. The stores are 
putting in flower seeds instead of garden 
seed. You can’t raise a family on petunias 
or eat carnations. 

They tell us to eat vegetables to save meat. 
But vegetables must be seasoned (a) either 
with butter, (b) milk or cream, (c) or meat 
stock. All three are going off the market. 
We are told to use butter substitute, and even 
it is to be rationed—and send butter to peo- 
ple whe never have eaten it. Why not send 
them the butter substitute? 

We are told to make nourishing soups. 
But how can you have nourishing soups with- 
out milk, butter, or meat stock? We are told 
to save our skillet fats. But how do you 
get skillet. fats without meat? 

I think we need some good common sense 
in government, I hope this Congress will 
insist on that ingredient, 

We have no sympathy with the grandiose 
plans for a super-super world Work Projects 
Administration after the war managed either 
by Mr. Wautace or any of his school. We 
know who is expected to foot all the bills of 
such a project. Already we are seeing how 
impossible it is for a nation of 130,000,000 
to provide food, clothing, and arms for some 
600,000,000 people. We would come nearer 
doing it, of course, if we had wiser, more 
practical men at the head of our affairs, al- 
though even then it would be a physical 
impossibility. 

We could wish, too, that so important a 
conference as Casablanca had been conducted 
less theatrically. It had too much the at- 
mosphere of a Cecil de Mille premiere. 

We depend on Congress to maintain a free 
people. Do not fail us. 

Mrs. E. E. DuNSTON, 
A War Mother. 


Wainwright Shipbuilders 
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HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. SIKES, Mr. Speaker, the J. A. 
Jones Construction Co., building ships at 
Panama City, puts out a weekly publicity 
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paper and morale builder called the 
Wainwright Liberator. 

It is excellently edited; and from its 
issue of January 16, which has come to 
my hands, I am glad to quote the fol- 
lowing editorial which appears on its 
front page: 

To Our Shipbuilders: 

We are stealing time. 

It is dishonest, because we are taking some- 
thing that does not belong to us. 

It is the property of something much larger 
than any individual, this shipyard and all of 
the shipyards. 

It is a priceless asset of our country in a 
time of the greatest stress. It belongs to 
liberty and to freedom fcr which we fight. It 
belongs to the men in the armed services, 
It belongs to our women and children and to 
generations unborn. 

We are stealing time every minute we ab- 
sent ourselves from duty here in Wainwright 
Yard. 

The minutes, the hours, and the days that 
we take off when we should be on the job 
cannot be lightly dismissed. One has no right 
to say, “If I take a day off it is all right. 
All I lose is a day's pay. I make enough to 
afford that.” 

With wages as they are too many can afford 
to lose a day's pay. 

But there is a vast difference between 
losing pay and stealing time. One is shiftless. 
The other is dishonest. 

None of us has the right to take time off 
at the expense of the man who is fighting, 
probably giving his life, so that in victory 
and peace we may take time off, and honestly, 
to do with as we please. 

But as he fights now our soldiers and 
sailors expect us to work. If he quits fight- 
ing, unless he is a casualty, he faces a firing 
squad. It is going to be right hard for him 
to understand—and for you to explain—that 
all you get is a loss in pay. 

It is his time that you are stealing, not 
yours. It belongs to everything that we in 
America hold dear. 

It does not matter that our record for lost 
time is better than some yards except to 
enable us to say that we are not as bad as 
the other fellow. 

We are real people, real Americans here as 
we realize the gravity of what we do when we 
steal the time that belongs to our country, 
to freedom, and to the brave people who are 
giving their lives for it, no man or woman 
who is physically able to work will stay away. 

H. V. APPEN, 
General Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, these patriotic remarks 
are pertinent; they should be engraved 
upon the hearts of every person working 
there, from the highest to the lowest. 


The Cruiser “Pensacola” 
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HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I take pleas- 
ure in calling to the attention of the 
Members of Congress the great work 
done by the cruiser Pensacola, partici- 
pant in every major action during the 
first year of war in the Pacific. Named 
for Pensacola, Fla., the Annapolis of the 
air, the gallant deeds of the Pensacola 
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are followed with keen interest through- 
out Florida and the Nation: 
“PENSACOLA’S” TOUGH SPIRIT COMMENDED 
(By Wendell Webb) 

San Francisco, February 10—The work- 
horse of the Pacific—battered, proud, and 
game to the last inch of her plates—finally 
came into her due at Pearl Harbor yesterday. 

She is the gallant cruiser Pensacola, par- 
ticipant in every major action of the entire 
first year of war in the west, on which I 
sailed as a war correspondent for thousands 
of miles to the Coral Sea and in the thick of 
the action in Midway. 

She was singled out as symbolic of our 
Fleet’s “unflagging spirit“ —I rode her once 
when she was little more than a cargo ship, 
almost alone carrying desperately needed sup- 
plies to bases in the far southwest, yet the 
pride of her crew never wavered. 

It was said, too, she carried on “without 
rest or overhaul”—she safeguarded the first 
convoy to Australia, stayed at sea months at 
a time in the most perilous waters of war, and 
roared defiance in the face of heavy punish- 
ment in the fourth battle of Savao last No- 
vember 30, long after she was due for drydock 
and repair. 

She was cited for “brilliant work”—I was on 
her when she tried desperately to work in 
close to the Yorktown, her guns blazing, to 
save that valiant carrier from destruction by 
aerial torpedoes at Midway. 

Her respite finally came at Savao: “With 
fires so serious on board that her entire 
mainmast was a mass of flames, with one 
engine room flooded and her ammunition 
exploding, she saved herself to fight again.” 

The words are those of Vice Admiral Wil- 
liam L. Calhoun, commander of service force, 
Pacific Fleet, in his address at Pearl Harbor, 
where 44 heroes—the Pensacola’s and oth- 
ers—were cited yesterday for valor in action. 

Three times Axis radios reported she had 
been sunk. 

She was old, as combat ships go—12 years. 
She was crowded, and some said, outmoded, 
Her normal complement of men was far ex- 
ceeded under the new needs of war. She 
needed many things. 

But there can't be built into a ship the 
elements that made up the Pensacola, 
Officers and crew like that are born. I've seen 
some of them reading Bibles in the shade of > 
8-inch guns in the hell-hot Tropics; others 
knocking down flying fish with frying pans 
for extra bits of food; still others writing, 
drawing, painting, and arguing in the 
precious off-watch hours—and then break 
into thunderous cheers when the call to ac- 
tion sent them pell-mell to their posts of 
battle. 

To an officer and to a man they rate with 
the tops in the Navy at sea. 

In the wardroom of that ship is a great 
chart of the Pacific. In it are pins, one color 
for bases held by the Japanese, and another 
color for Allied posts. 

I shall never forget the sadness of that 
shipboard that night of last May 6 when the 
pin for Corregidor was changed. I can think 
of no higher honor than to be on that ship 
when that pin and others once more are put 
in place. j 


The Real Silver Scandal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 25, 1943 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, there is 
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inserted herewith a radio broadcast 
which was delivered over station KHQ 
entitled “The Real Silver Scandal”: 


My friends of the air, in taking a few mo- 
ments to present the facts concerning the 
Government's purchase and use of silver as 
money in contradiction of the many mislead- 
ing statements appearing in some of the most 
influential and widely circulated publications 
in this country, I am reminded of the old 
saying that “no man is so blind as the man 
that won't see.” Every citizen in this coun- 
try has a vital interest in silver and its use in 
the national currency system. Congress in 
an effort to strengthen and stabilize the value 
of our money and restore prosperous business 
conditions throughout the country has en- 
acted legislation that provided for the addi- 
tional use of silver in our currency system. 
The facts concerning the purchase and use of 
silver by the Government is public informa- 
tion and these facts are available to anyone 
that will take the pains to obtain the daily 
financial statement of the United States 
‘Treasury and copies of the Treasury’s circula- 
tion statement of United States money and 
the monthly bulletin of the Treasury. These 
reports come to the desks of the Congressmen 
and Senators regularly and go out to the 
banks and financial institutions throughout 
the country. ' 

Ever since the Silver Purchase Act was 
passed and the Government started buying 
silver and putting silver money in circulation 
there has been a determined fight by certain 
interests to secure the repeal of this legisla- 
tion and the retirement of our silver money. 

The war emergency is being seized upon by 
these opponente of silver now augmented by 
other selfish interests as an excuse to return 
to their attack on this monetary program of 
the Government with greater fury than ever. 

There appears to be a well-financed cam- 
paign directed to first securing the repeal 
of all laws authorizing the purchase and 
use of silver as money and then the retire- 
ment of all forms of dollar-silver currency 
in circulation and replacing it with irredeem- 
able paper Federal Reserve bank-note cur- 
rency. In the long and sustained campaign 
of misstatement and misrepresentation 
waged by the opponents of silver and pub- 
-licized through the medium of the press, 
there appears two recent articles in publica- 
tions of nation-wide circulation in which 
the assault on silver is renewed, and the 
Senators of our Western States are accused 
of obstructing our war effort. It is even 
charged that there is a silver scandal. 

My friends, every one of us should be in- 
terested in the facts concerning an issue 
so vital to the welfare of our country. 

Contrary to what the opponents of silver 
would have us believe the Treasury reports 
show that the Government has actually made 
a profit on the silver it has bought, revalued 
and placed in circulation as money amount- 
ing to $816,900,000, and if the balance of the 
silver the Treasury has bought and has on 
hand was used for money the Government 
would make another profit of $1,019,000,000, 
see Silver Seigniorage tables, page 78, Sep- 
tember Treasury Bulletin. 

We know that “he American people are in 
desperate need of money to finance the war 
and at the same time to furnish our allies 
around the world in their urgent need with 
food and war materials in their fight to 
bring the war to an early and successful con- 
clusion. We know that in making our sacri- 
fice to win the war we are shouldering an 
unbearable interest load and willingly ac- 
cepting ever-increasing taxes that consume 
our substance—and while we are willingly 
doing all this, we know our Government has 
on hand, paid for and ready to use, the money 
equivalent of $1,700,000,000 in money metal 
ready and authorized by law to be converted 
into money and put into circulation with- 
cut further expense other than engraving 


the necessary silver certificates—money that 
can be used in paying Government expenses 
and to supply the currency needs of business, 

We know that while the Nation has been 
and is losing the use of this interest-free 
money, the Federal Reserve banks have been 
permitted to inflate the currency by issuing 
and lending into circulation the record- 
breaking amount of $2,500,000,000—to be 
exact, on April 1 there was $9,056,131,060 
Federal notes in circulation which had been 
inflated by issuing an additional $2,596,432,- 
600 new money in the last 7 months to make 
the grand total of Federal Reserve notes out- 
standing on November 1 of $11,652,563,660— 
Treasury circulation statement March 31- 
October 31. 

My friends, there is a silver scandal, a 
scandal of a different kind than these money 
despoilers would have us believe. It is a 
scandal that 65 economists, the supposed 
leaders of financial thought and education 
in this country, would stoop to be a party 
to such deception to further the interest- 
collecting schemes of financiers against a 
people already overburdened with an intol- 
erable interest and tax load. 

When we come to analyze the silver situa- 
tion and the effect of the Government silver- 
purchase program we find that under the 
mandatory provisions of existing law the 
Treasury has bought large quantities of silver 
at a profit and balanced its books by putting 
half of this silver, amounting to almost 
$2,000,000,000, into circulation as money in 
paying Government expenses, money that 
flowed into the channels of trade and busi- 
ness to supply a part of the money needs of 
the country. 

The other half of the Government silver, 
amounting to 1,320,474,530.4 ounces with a 
dollar value of $1,707,281,135.24 (Treasury 
statement, November 4), has been left idle 
and unused because the mandatory provisions 
of the law simply provided that— 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to issue silver certificates 
in such denominations as he may from time 
to time prescribe in a face amount not less 
than the cost of all silver purchased under 
the authority of section 3, and such certifi- 
cates shall be placed in actual circulation.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury has repeat- 
edly stated there was nothing in the law that 
prevented the use of this second half of the 
Government's silver as money in the same 
way the first half was used.—Senate Silver 
Committee hearing, page 677, paragraph 9. 

While this money metal, paid for and ready 
for use, without cost to the taxpayer, has been 
forced into a slacker position through in- 
fluences that we are unable to fathom, the 
shortage of critical war metals in this coun- 
try where the bulk of the world’s silver is in 
reserve—we do not hear anything about the 
need of silver for the war industries of our 
allies who are bearing the brunt of the war 
and manufacturing far more war equipment 
than we are—has presented these would-be 
despoilers of the people’s money with a grand 
opportunity to renew their attack and ac- 
complish their questionable purpose in a 
plan advocated by a leading Washington 
newspaper, always hostile to silver, when it 
said in an editorial: 

“Now, if ever, the silver bloc should prove 
vulnerable to assault.” 

The results of this attack were immediate 
and planned to be devastating on the Con- 
gress. The assault on the western Senators 
impugning their motives was spread through 
the columns of some of the most widely 
circulated publications in the Nation by the 
selfsame propagandists that have been flood- 
ing the mails of the Members of the House 
and the Senators continuously with mislead- 
ing propaganda against silver. Even before 
the silver legislation was enacted, now with 
the shortage of critical metal in the war 
emergency as an excuse they pounce upon 
Silver again calling it a slacker metal in a 
renewed effort to carry their point and drive 
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the Congress to repeal the Silver Purchase 
Act, when in fact the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with the sanction of the western Sena- 
tors has made available all the unobligated 
silver the Government owns amounting to 
46,000 tons for the use of our war industries 
in an agreement reached April 8 with the War 
Production Board. 

The first allocation of the 46,000 tons of 
this silver was made on May 6. The delivery 
of the first silver was started on June 29 and 
now 6 months after the silver was allocated— 
November 11—the war industries have been 
able to take delivery of only 14,000 tons. 

All the needs of silver for consumptive use 
of the war industry are being more than 
taken care of by the allocation of foreign 
silver being imported into the country at 
the present rate of 100,000,000 ounces per year. 
The commercial users of silver are being per- 
mitted to buy our domestic silver at the 
statutory price of 71.11 cents per ounce which 
is not subject to priorities on allocation. 
The Office of Price Administration price reg- 
ulation permits the purchaser to add the 
cost of freight to the price paid for silver 
which in many cases gives the commercial 
users of silver for industrial purposes an 
advantage over the Treasury which is de- 
ferring its purchases to these users. 

This practical solution of the use of silver 
in our war industries has spoiled the plans 
promoted at such heavy expense by these 
self-seeking profiteers and their paid propa- 
gandists. 

We are told in a recent article in an influ- 
ential publication with Nation-wide circu- 
lation of the disastrous effect on poor China 
of doing the identical thing that these so- 
called economists are attempting to persuade 
us to do here. I quote from the article 
Silver Scandal, published in the October 31 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post: 

“It forced China off the silver standard and 
onto an incontrovertible paper currency—a 
‘managed’ paper currency which is exacting 
terrible penalties from her in the form of 
fantastic high prices for commodities and 
services at the very time she is fighting for 
her life against Japan.” 

What a deadly parallel our patriotic econ- 
omist brings to us in his disinterested effort 
to trap the American people into the use of 
fiat money by persuading them to dispose of 
their silver stocks held for the redemption 
of the only redeemable paper in existence in 
this country. Paper money that has been 
accepted in good faith by our citizens with 
implicit trust in their Government and its 
promise to redeem every dollar in silver cer- 
tificates with silver dollars on demand. 

In dealing with this attempt to discredit 
and discard our silver money let us remind 
these patriotic economists that silver money 
under the standard of bimetallism has built 
America. Every foot of territory in these 
continental United States was acquired by 
the Union when we were using silver as 
money—the Louisiana Purchase, the Florida 
Purchase, Texas, and California, the Gadsen 
Purchase, and Alaska. Silver money worked 
then and it is working now. Let these 
propagandists prove to us that there is any- 
thing wrong with it. The greatest era of 
development of any country in the world's 
history occurred in our own United States 
during the period when we used both gold 
and silver as money under a bimetallic 
standard. 

Now we are engaged in a great war and the 
world must readjust itself to peace and 
international commerce when the war is over. 
Let us return and take up the program placed 
on our statute books by the wisdom and 
foresight of the statesmen who guided Amer- 
ica through its greatest period of develop- 
ment. Let us place this sound financial basis 
under the political and business structure we 
must build when the war of liberation in 
which we are now engaged is won. Let us 
brush aside these carping critics with their 


selfish motives and carry forward the con- 
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structive program placed in our statutes and 
never repealed: 

“Sec. 311. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to continue the 
use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, and to coin both gold and silver into 
money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value, such equality to be secured through 
international agreement, or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as will insure the main- 
tenance of the parity in value of the coins 
of the two metals, and the equal power of 
every dollar at all times in the markets and 
in the payment of debts. And it is hereby 
further declared that the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment should be steadily directed to the 
establishment of such a safe system of bi- 
metallism as will maintain at all times the 
equal power of every dollar coined or issued 
by the United States, in the markets and in 
the payment of debts.” 

Bimetallism is the only plan that will ever 
give our country a sound monetary system 
and provide for a stable and workable inter- 
national exchange. 


Clamor Without Reasons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 16, 1943 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
the Rules Committee reported out a pro- 
posed amendment to the House rules 
establishing a separate committee on 
commercial aviation. The effect of this 
resolution would be to take jurisdiction 
of this subject from the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee which 
wrote the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
and place it in an unknown and inex- 
perienced committee in the middle of 
the war. 

Another effect of the adoption of this 
resolution would be to destroy the uni- 
fied legislative control of our interstate 
transportation agencies which has been 
established by this House through a con- 
sistent effort extending over 8 years. 

This editorial was written by Wayne 
W. Parrish, who is the editor and pub- 
lisher of one of the magazines most.rep- 
resentative of aviation thought in 
America. 

Formerly in favor of a separate com- 
mittee, this magazine is convinced that 
such committee is not desirable at this 
time. 

The editor particularly indicates the 
weakness of the arguments presented in 
the debate in the House in favor of such 
a committee: 

Some of those who are working behind 
the scenes for such a committee never lifted 
a finger when the committee was badly 
needed a few years ago. Those who strug- 
gled through the hard and lean days of the 
late 1930’s are now willing to let existing 
committees continue to carry the ball. 


Especially the committee which now 
handles civil aviation. 

It is further stated that so far as the 
air transport industry is concerned, the 
present committee is eminently satis- 
factory. 


The editor points out that a special 
committee may be singled out as a tar- 
get as fostering one transportation in- 
dustry above all others and its work 
largely nullified as a result. 

It is asserted that the speeches in the 
House in favor of a special committee 
were completely void of any real under- 
standing of our big aviation problems, 

The text cf the editorial is as follows: 
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The current debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the proposed standing commit- 
tee on civil aviation is an interesting com- 
mentary on the shifting sands of time. Four 
years ago almost every aeronautical organi- 
zation, and quite a few companies and indi- 
vidual leaders in aviation, were on record 
strongly advocating standing committees in 
both the House and the Senate. 

Today when no less than eight resolutions 
have been under consideration in the House, 
and the minority pafty has given a special 
push to the proposal, there is a rather aston- 
ishing lack of interest on the part of aviation. 
General feeling runs from complete opposi- 
tion to indifference to mildly favorable sup- 
port. Few are openly and actively endorsing 
the legislation. 

Perhaps 3 days of debate in the House 
itself have given us the clues to this lack of 
ir terest, In all of the discussions on the floor 
the only clear-cut speeches made were by the 
opposition. The proponents seemed clear on 
only one thing and that was the need for the 
standing committee. But they failed to give 
reasons. At least they failed to give one- 
two-three reasons supported by solid facts 
and opinions why there should be a standing 
committee solely for civil aviation. There 
was a lot of talk, a great deal of generaliza- 
tion on and off the subject, but no real basic 
presentation. 

Perhaps subsequent debate will bring out 
some strong points, but in the early stages 
the chairmen of three committees opposing 
the creation of the new civil aviation com- 
mittee made their pleas stand up quite well. 
There was shrewd, canny, and politically wise 
Cart Vinson, of Georgia, chairman of Naval 
Affairs. There was ANprew J. May, Ken- 
tucky, chairman of Military Affairs, and there 
was CLARENCE LEA, California, the able, ex- 
perienced, and powerful chairman of the im- 
portant Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, who engineered the Civil Aero- 
nauties Act of 1938 through the House. 
These men are against a new committee de- 
voted to civil aviation, and whether or not 
their reasons are sound, they made a much 
stronger case than those favoring the resolu- 
tion. 

Several years ago in these columns we 
strongly advocated a standing committee on 
civil aviation. Today we aren’t as anxious to 
express an opinion ge we are to point out the 
changing tides of aviation. There is much to 
be said for a special committee to handle avi- 
ation problems, but the time may have passed 
for this. Some of those who are working be- 
hind the scenes for such a committee never 
lifted a finger when the committee was badly 
needed a few years ago Those who struggled 
through the hard and lean days of the late 
thirties are now willing to let existing com- 
mittees continue to carry the ball, especially 
Mr. LEa’s committee which now handles civil 
aviation. 

As far as the air-transport industry is con- 
cerned, Mr. Lra's committee seems to be 
eminently satisfactory for the majority. The 
railroads and bus lines have no special com- 
mittees in Congress. Why should air lines? 
It is possible that a special aviation commit- 
tee would be singled out as a target, as foster- 
ing one transportation industry above all 
others, and its work largely nullified as a 
result. 
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Military and naval aviation will always be 
handled by military and naval affairs com- 
mittees. As for civil aviation itself, embrac- 
ing nonscheduled flying, one begins to ques- 
tion whether a full committee would be de- 
sirable in the end, for the future of non- 
scheduled aviation may largely depend upon 
its being left alone with a minimum of regu- 
lation and handling. There is no committee 
in Congress for automobiles or pleasure boats. 

Only in the field of international air policy 
is there need for definitive action, but here 
again one may question whether the basic 
job belongs to a special committee of Con- 
gress. If the debate in the House in Janu- 
ary is any criterion, our international air 
relationships will not be helped by opening 
up all of our national reactions to the 
world in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The 
speeches in the House were completely void 
of any real understanding of our big avia- 
tion problems, Much loose talk found its 
way into print. More than one Congress- 
man who spoke in favor of the committee 
revealed his utter lack of knowledge of the 
subject he was trying to talk about. 

There are some good ents for a 
standing committee on civil aviation. But 
judging from the House debate, we'll feel 
much more secure in knowing that aviation 
problems will continue to be handled by var- 
ious existing committees as in the past. 
Until there are enough men in Congress who 
really know what they're talking about when 
they discuss aviation, and until they can 
present solid constructive arguments in fa- 
vor of a committee, our interest, and the 
interest of a large phase of aviation, remains 
very passive. Perhaps it’s just a matter of 
being too late to set up an aviation com- 
mittee. We needed a committee 5 years ago. 
We're not so sure we need one now—at least 
not until we hear some sound reasons ex- 
pressed in the House. 


Work of the United States Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


or 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the work 
of the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion in the production of ships has been 
nothing less than amazing. Mistakes 
have been made and only the Omnipo- 
tent and Omniscient could have avoided 
mistakes. There has been waste, as 
there has been waste in every branch 
of the Government. War is waste, and 
the compelling need for immediate ac- 
tion must bring waste. Comparison with 
previous records shows a marvelous situ- 
ation. In the last war we did not reach 
our peak until 10 months after the ar- 
mistice. In September 1919, 814,886 
deadweight tons of ships of all types— 
steel, wood, concrete, and composite— 
were delivered. That was the peak then. 
Very few, if any, ships were completed 
in time for war service. 

What is the situation now? We have 
smashed all world records, and we have 
not yet reached our peak. We are now 
400,000 tons per month ahead of our 
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highest record established in 1919. To- 
day our ships are 30 to 40 percent larger 
than the ships that were built during the 
previous World War. 

During the last war average deliveries 
took about 7 months per ship. During 
December 1942, a record number of Lib- 
erty ships, 82, was delivered, and the 
average time per ship from keel laying 
to delivery was only 55 days. Compare 
this with the record for completion as 
late as January 1942, the first month 
after Pearl Harbor, when three Liberty 
ships were completed. They required 
then about 241 days each. 

The record for December 1942 was 
marvelous. We placed in service 121 
ships of 1,199,300 deadweight tons, 
which exceeded the best previous month’s 
record, which was September 1942, when 
there were placed in service 93 ships 
of 1,016,112 deadweight tons. Con- 
trast this with the year 1941, when for 
the entire year only 95 ships of 1,088,- 
000 tons were completed, or in other 
words less than in the month of De- 
cember 1942. The result is that in the 
space of 1 year, construction of ships 
was increased more than 700 percent. 

In 1942 American shipbuilders com- 
pleted a prodigious job. All world rec- 
ords were broken and there were placed 
in service 746 ships, which included 542 
Liberty ships, 62 tankers, 62 of the Com- 
mission’s long-range standard C types, 
55 cargo ships for the British, 5 coastal 
freighters, 5 ore carriers, and 15 special 
type ships. 

In a statement issued by the Chairman 
of the Commission and the War Ship- 
ping Administrator, he said: 

Every world record for merchant ship con- 
struction was broken in 1942. At no time 
in history, not even during the peak of the 
great shipbuilding program of the last war, 
when 5,500,000 tons were delivered in 12 
months has any country ever built as much 
merchant tonnage in a single year, 


That statement of Admiral Land can- 
not be challenged. These facts consti- 
tute a monument of patriotic and loyal 
service which no amount of criticism or 


accumulation of mistakes can ever mar 


or destroy. 

In addition to that record the details 
of which I hope to insert in the RECORD, 
there were built many other smaller 
ships of special type and class, about 
800 as I recall, which are not included 
in the total of 746 ships mentioned above. 

When our original goal of 8,000,000 
deadweight tons of shipping was set for 
1942, I believed it unattainable, for that 
meant 8,000,000 deadweight tons of mer- 
chant shipping, and our largest and most 
experienced existing shipbuilding plants 
were diverted from merchant construc- 
tion to naval construction. The Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., in my 
own district, one of the largest construc- 
tion yards in the world, repeated the 
experience of service in the previous 
World War, when its facilities were 
turned over entirely to naval construc- 
tion. Not only did the Commission face 
the task of building an unparalleled 
number of ships but also of creating the 
facilities for building those ships with 
builders and workers who were inexpe- 
rienced and unskilled. Never in Ameri- 
can history has the American spirit man- 


ifested itself more courageously, more 
loyally, and more devotedly than did 
those men who planned and built those 
ships. 

They achieved the unbelievable. They 
surpassed the goal of 8,000,000 tons and 
turned out in 1942, 746 ships, aggre- 
gating 8,090,800 deadweight tons, and in 
addition the vessels of smaller or spe- 
cial type which I have mentioned. This 
splendid achievement was not performed 
in any one geographical section of this 
Nation. The west coast built 368 ves- 
sels of 3,888,400 tons, or 48.06 percent, 
of the national tonnage total; east coast, 
272 ships, 3,089,500 tons, 38.18 percent; 
Gulf coast, 97 ships, 1,010,400 tons, 12.48 
percent; and Great Lakes, 9.ships, 102,- 
500 tons, 1.27 percent. 

There have been notable performances, 
such as 7 days in a special demonstra- 
tion job to illustrate what could be ac- 
complished through prefabrication, yet 
the Commission has been more interested 
in attaining a general reduction in the 
building time for all yards. 

The progress made on Liberty ships 
has been one of the most amazing 
aspects of the entire ship construction 
program. About 65 percent of our pro- 
gram has been devoted to this 10,500-ton 
carrier. It has been necessary to set up 
18 yards to build the 1,500 Liberty ships 
contracted for 1942 and 1943. Practi- 
cally all Liberty ship yards started from 
scratch and barren water fronts and 
swamps have been converted into plants 
employing thousands, 

These builders, inexperienced and un- 
skilled, have done an unparalleled job. 
The ships they have built are carrying 
men and munitions, lease-lend material 
of all kinds to all parts of the world. 
These ships are manned by heroes far 
beyond the reach of calumny and de- 
traction. They have given to the cause 
of America hours exceeding all other 
groups. They have declared that the 
ships shall sail, and their one thought 
upon their return to safety is to face the 
supreme dangers of the sea that they 
may do their part in carrying their flag 
to victory. They have but one aim and 
that is to win the victory. They will win. 

By way of illustration of what has 
been done let me call attention to the 
following facts: 

Bethlehem-Fairfield and Oregon 
Shipbuilding yards each delivered 1 ship 
late in December 1941, but otherwise 
the Liberty yards did not come into 
production until 1942. They first had 
the task of building shops and ship- 
ways and housing workers. Oregon 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Portland, 
Oreg., led the Nation in 1942 with the 
delivery of 113 Libert; ships represent- 
ing 1,219,300 deadweight tons. Not far 
behind was the California Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Wilmington, Calif., with 
109 Liberty ships of 1,175,900 deadweight 
tons, 

On the east coast, Bethlehem-Fair- 
field Shipyard, Inc., of Baltimore, Md., 
was the leading producer with 77 Lib- 
erty ships of 830,400 tons. This yard 
would have delivered over 100 ships also, 
but, as it was reaching its peak, a con- 
siderable portion of its facilities was di- 
verted to a special type of construction 
for the armed services. The North Car- 
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olina Shipbuilding Co., of Wilmington, 
N. C., delivered 51 Liberty ships of 549,- 
600 tons. 

In the Gulf area Houston Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Houston, Tex., produced 32 
Liberty ships of 345,300 tons; and Delta 
Shipbuilding Co., Inc., of New Orleans, 
constructed 28 Liberty ships of 302,200 
tons. 

Only some of the most productive have 
been mentioned, but the detailed state- 
ment which I append will show the de- 
tails. 

Of course, there is great interest in 
tankers. That construction also set 
records in 1942. The delivery was 62, 
and December set a new monthly high— 
10 tankers. The Sun Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., of Chester, Pa., turned out 
7 in December and was the leader in the 
tanker field with 41 ships of 673,400 tons. 
Bethlehem-Sparrows Point Shipyard, 
Inc., Sparrows Point, Md., delivered 13 
of 197,400 tons. : 

All honcr to the Maritime Commission, 
the War Shipping Administration, the 
American shipbuilders, the workmen in 
these yards, and the personnel, licensed 
and unlicensed, upon the seas for the 
wonderful work of 1942. In the latter 
part of 1937, the Maritime Commission 
began its long-range building program 
which called for 50 new ships a year for 
10 years. At that time there were but 10 
yards with 46 shipways in the United 
States capable of building 400-foot 
ocean-going vessels. Much of that ca- 
pacity was used by the Navy. Today 
the Maritime Commission’s program is 
employing more than 60 yards with more 
than 300 ways for the construction of 
large merchant ships. This increase of 
more than 600 percent in our shipbuild- 
ing capacity would not have been pos- 
sible if the ground work had not been 
laid. The Congress worked well when 
in 1936 it enacted the Merchant Marine 
Act which made this possible. We were 
wiser than we thought. 

In working out the distribution of 
work throughout the Nation, the Mari- 
time Commission wisely considered the 
heavy concentration in such large yards 
as Hog Island in the last war, which 
caused congestion. The Commission 
sought to avoid this, and adopted a 
policy of distributing construction geo- 
graphically to concerns throughout the 
country. This was done long before the 
general acceptance of “spread the work” 
policy. In fact, it found its origin in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, which 
provided certain differentials to aid con- 
struction on the west coast, so as to pro- 
vide for construction there also. The 
result now is that the Commission has 
yards in 24 States on the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, and Gulf coasts and on the Great 
Lakes, while 1,200 factories in 32 States 
are producing materials for ships. 

We face now a new task. We have sur- 
passed the objective for 1942. Our ef- 
fort for 1943 is to more than double what 
has been done. Will we reach that goal? 
I answer in the words of John Paul 
Jones, “We have just begun to fight.” 
Yes, we will attain it. 

January 1943 is the second month in 
which more than a million tons was add- 
ed in 1 month to the fleet. Our figures 
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for January 1943 are 106 vessels, total- 
ing 1,008,400 deadweight tons. The 
temporary decline in January from De- 
cember’s high of 121 ships aggregating 
1,199,300 deadweight tons was attributed 
to shortages of steel and of the higher 
type propulsion equipment, as well as 
severe weather conditions which affected 
„„ particularly in the northern 


The average building time of Liberty 
ships was cut to 52.6 days in January as 
compared with 55 days in December, and 
this marks the thirteenth consecutive 
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The Grapes of the President’s Wrath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
by Basil Brewer, from the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times: 

Tue GRAPES OF THE PRESIDENT’S WRATH 

On October 3, 1942, the President issued an 
Executive order reducing salaries of execu- 
tives and others in the United States to a 
maximum of 525,000 after Federal taxes. 

The order was issued under a bill which 
the President had demanded ana paeh Con- 

Wages and salaries of all except the $25,000 
class were frozen; that is, in general, and 
could not be increased over a September 
level. 

No other salaries or wages except this 
$25,000 class were reduced by the Executive 
order, 


month that American shipbuilders have 
cut the building time of these vessels 
from keel laying to delivery. 'The three 
ships delivered a year ago in January 
1942 averaged 241 days. 

The work goeson. The work will goon 
until victory is won. In the race of com- 
petition between yards, seeing which can 
do the most to win this war, absenteeism 
will diminish. We have just begun to 
fight. 

The production in 1943 exclusive of 
about 800 ships of smaller size and mis- 
cellaneous types was as follows: 
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In the came Executive order, employers 
were forbidden to reduce salaries or wages 
of any receiving less than $5,000 per year. 

Harsh penalties were provided for viola- 
tion of the order, and an attempt was made, 
by Executive decree, to deny the right of ap- 
peal to courts. 


It is now clear this strange and unusual 
order had no direct connection with inflation 
control. 

It is known Congress included no such 
authority in the inflation bill. 

Senator Brown, the President's representa- 
tive in the Senate, stated the bill contained 
no such authority. 

On four or more prior occasions, Senate 
and House had refused to grant the President 
similar power. 

The order was not a revenue measure, for 
it will reduce the Federal income—perhaps 
by millions. 

The order is unjust, discriminatory, prob- 
ably unconstitutional, 

Why was it issued? 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

For a year or more, before the President 
had espoused the so-called $25,000-income 
limitation, this had been a plank of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations plat- 
form, 
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The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
had borrowed the plank from the Communist 
Party, whose machinery Lewis had used in 
organizing the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. 

In the same platform of the Communist . 
Party of 1928 was a demand for the abolition 
of the United States Senate and the United 
States Supreme Court. 

From its Communist associations, past and 
present, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations has taken much of its social and 
political philosophy. 

It also has acquired, from Communist asso- 
ciation, propaganda technique, political 
talent, and membership discipline. 

All of these had made the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations a powerful ally, a 
difficult and dangerous foe, as the President 
and his advisers were quick to see. 

It was no handicap, in the President's eyes, 
that the Congress of Industrial Organizations’ 
democracy was a bit synthetic and tainted. 

The President himself had been known on 
notable occasions to be opposed to taking the 
American Constitution “too literally.” 

Adoption of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations’ $25,000 limitation plank by the 
President and propagandizing it from on high 
was not lost on the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

It made good stuff for the leaders with the 
members, illustrating, among other things, 
their close relationship with the President. 

Mrs. Roosevelt espoused the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations’ limitation idea and 
added the weight of her propaganda to the 
movement. 

During the long ordeal on the 1942 tax 
bill, Counsel Paul, of the Treasury, repeatedly 
urged the $25,000 income limitation. 

About this time Attorney General Biddle 
made a remarkable statement to the effect, 
“This is a labor Government, and you might 
as well recognize it.” 

At that time we were at war, and the Gov- 
ernment presumably represented all groups 
without discrimination or distinction. 

It could not properly be called a labor 
Government, for the American Federation 
of Labor was not included, 

So close had the relations of the President 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
become by the time of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations’ Boston convention 
last year that almost every resolution adopted 
on political or war matters resounded ~ith 
loyal hosannas “To our great leader, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.” 


THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS’ 
TRADE 


By midsummer the President was being 
catapulted into a situation of extreme 
gravity. 

It was not entirely not of his own making, 
as history will record. 

But it was to test the warmth and solidity 
of his newly cemented friendship with the 
Congress of Industria Organizations. 

Because of the delay in needed freezing 
legislation, inflation was getting out of hand. 

Responsibility, of course, was divided be- 
tween President and Congress. 

Congress, needled by farm constituents and 
bitter criticism of labor strikes from home, 
refused further farm price freezing until the 
President would take his hands off vetoing 
needed labor and wage legislation. 

The President, anxious as always about his 
labor political fences, wouldn't give in to 
Congress. 

Caught between runaway inflation threat, 
on the one hand, and the need for labor 
cooperation on wage freezing, plus the need 
for political support, particulariy from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, on the 
other— 

The President made a typically Roose- 
veltian trade, or “meeting of the minds,” as 


he would call it. 
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Labor, which meant the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, the highly organized, efi- 
ciently organized group, which usually could 
“deliver” its membership, would cooperate” 
on wage freezing, if the President would give 


-it the salary limitation, the $25,000 plank 


from the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
platform. 

That this was the agreement is substanti- 
ally admitted by Economic Director Byrnes 
himself, in his 1942 Herald-Tribune Forum 
speech, in which he says the $25,000 limita- 
tion was necessary to secure labor's accept- 
ance of wage freezing. 

This seems to be clearly confirmed by a 
much overlooked statement in the President's 
Message to Congress of September 7. 

This was the speech in which the Presi- 
dent demanded farm price freezing legisla- 
tion from Congress, by a given date, with the 
threat of taking things into his own hands. 

Only two points required legislation, ac- 
cording to the President, “an adequate tax 
program, and a law permitting the fixing of 
price ceilings on farm products at parity 
prices.” 

Number three of the President’s seven- 
point program—“stabilize the remuneration 
received by individuals for their work,” re- 
quired no legislation, he said. 

Obviously, agreement had then been 
reached with labor, the agreement which 
Byrnes said could not be made without 
$25,000 limitation of salaries. 

Obviously “labor” here meant only the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

For the American Federation of Labor was 
opposed to the $25,000 limitation, President 
Green having declared against it in a Senate 
hearing. 

THE SCREWS ON CONGRESS 

The agreement with labor made, there 
could be no slip-up allowed. 

Cooperation of labor, the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, on wage freezing was 


at stake. 


The President’s prestige and support from 
labor was at stake. 

But, more than these, here was the Presi- 
dent's chance to put the screws on those he 
hated most, the big business leaders who had 
fought him and whom he had fought all the 
New Deal years. 

Only Congress stood in the way; first the 
screws must be put on Con i 

If he failed, he still had a card, which he 
had referred to in his inflation message. 

He could take matters in his own hands, 
in which case he said “when the war is won, 
the powers under which I act (those granted 
or not granted by Congress) will automati- 
cally revert to the people—to whom they 
belong.” 

But he much preferred, he said, to put the 
matter through Congress, the constitutional 
way. 

But before the bill should be presented to 
Congress there must be pressure from the 
public—on Congress. 

So the showmen of the administration got 
together—and a good show was planned. 

On September 7, 1942, the Congress had 
heard from the President of impending dis- 
aster from inflation, of which they well knew. 

But on the night of September 7 they were 
stunned to hear Congress was charged, point 
blank, by the President with being to blame 
for the impending disastrous inflation. 

Moreover, the President was taking no 
chances, Congress was flatly told that, while 
the President preferred the constitutional 
process— 

If the Congress didn't act within a dated 
time, he, the President, would act. 

With devastating “logic,” the President said 
if the country was being invaded, the country 
would expect him to act, law or no law. 

That since American soldiers were fighting 
on every foreign front, it was equally impor- 


tant that he act with or without Congress. 


The stunned Congress, threatened as had 
never before been done in history, went to 
work on the bill. 

Congress didn’t make the deadline; it did 
make many changes in the President's bill. 

But there was one little clause which it 
didn’t change—enough. 

In a bill to freeze wages and farm prices 
“to prevent inflation” about which the Pres- 
ident addressed the country, there was the 
following clause: 

Section 4: 

“Provided, That the Presidentmay * * * 
adjust (raise or lower) wages or salaries to 


the extent that he finds necessary in any case- 


to correct gross inequities and also aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war.” 

Senator VANDENBERG and others smelled a 
mouse here. 

VANDENBERG Offered an amendment, which 
was carried, specifying that it should be un- 
derstood the President should not use the 
authority of the bill for pet social reforms, 
such as the “$25,000 salary limitation” which 
the Senate had often refused to pass. 

Senator Brown, the President’s sponsor of 
tr? bill, accepted the amendment, at the same 
time assuring VANDENBERG the bill did not 
permit the salary limitation. 

_ Senator Brown then said, cryptically—and 
here is one for the psychologist— I will say 
to the Senator (VANDENBERG) that the repre- 
sentatives of the two large labor organiza- 
tions agreed with the view in the committee” 
(that “$25,000 salary limitation” was not au- 
thorized). 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 


“may here have been questioning whether or 


not the President could, under this clause, 
make good his promise on the $25,000 salary 
limitation. 

But the President was in no such quandary, 
he was determined to act, as he said, whether 
or not he had the authority. 

And the regulations may already have been 
prepared which would attempt to deny the 
courts to anyone disposed to question the 
legality of the President’s order. 

Both Senate nd House, in reference to this 
clause, acted with certain naiveté, including 
Senator VANDENBERG’s inconclusive amend- 
ment, possibly still somewhat shell-shocked 
by the President’s attack. 

Also, the purposes and intentions of both 
Senate and House being well known, and the 
President's representative's word given, both 
Houses should have been able to depend on 
that word. 

But in less than 24 hours after the bill was 
passed, the rules and regulations evidently 
drawn in advance, the President issued the 
directive, including the “$25,000 salary re- 
duction.” 

THE SCREWS ON THE EXECUTIVES 


Having issued the salary order under the 
clause to aid in the prosecution of the war 
had lost no time in putting the screws on the 
and to correct gross inequities,” the President 
business executives and other large salary 
recipients. 

There is a principle of law older than 
America which says the law must be clear— 
that the accused may know what he has done 
which is charged to be unlawful. 

In the President’s order, and in the Treas- 
ury regulations which followed, it is impos- 
sible for an employer to know what salary 
he may legally pay, or what the employee 
may legally receive, under the “$25,000 salary 
reduction” rules. 

The order restricts the salary, after Federal 
taxes and without any further credits, to 
$25,000. 

But there is a clause in both the order and 
the Treasury regulations which permit an 
employer to pay, and an employee to receive, 
additional amounts “to prevent undue hard- 
ship.” 

It is this hardship clause, and the regula- 
tions which follow, which really put the 
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screws to the business executives of the coun- 
try who are affected by the President’s order. 

Additional sums may be allowed the execu- 
tive, under the regulations, for the following 
purposes: 

Charitable contributions “under certain 
circumstances,” insurance premiums, fixed 
obligations, and Federal taxes of previous 
year. 

But in every case, the order says, the exec- 
utive “must establish to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner (of Internal Revenue) 
that, after resorting to other income from 
all sources (other than salary), he is unable, 
without the disposing of assets at.substantial 
financial loss, resulting in ‘undue. hardship,’ 
to meet the above obligations.” 

In other words, the higher salaried execu- 
tive, under the President's order, may be com- 
pelled to discontinue his charities, default on 
his debts and Federal taxes, default on life 
insurance premiums, or become a supplicant 
at the desk of the Commissioner, pleading 
for additional salary to “prevent undue hard- 
ship.” 

This is putting the hard in hardship. 

This is the complete control of big business 
in America which the New Deal has been 
reaching for for years. 

It controls by controlling the body and soul 
of the leading business executives—by the 
cat-and-mouse operation of the so-called 
hardship clauses of the salary-reduction 
order. 

No wonder the President and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations wanted this 
salary-reduction order. 

No wonder he demanded it, though it had 
no relation to inflation. 

No wonder he wanted the order, though it 
reduced Federal income tax receipts. 

No wonder he would act, even though Con- 
gress did not. 

But this was not all, nor even the worst. 

An attempt was made, and still stands, to 
deny the right of appeal to the courts. 

With the President’s approval, the Director 
issued the following order: 

“Any determination of the Commissioner is 
final, and not subject to review by the tax 
court of the United States or by any court 
in any civil proceedings.” 

This was modified; inconclusively, in a pro- 
vision which permits appeal to courts on 
question of law, but on finding of fact the 
Commissioner’s discretion and order still is 
final. 

The executives thus so unfairly and unlaw- 
fully attacked by the President include many 
on whom the country must depend to pro- 
duce the weapons to win this total war. 


VETERANS—OF CLASS WARFARE 


A profound and tragic circumstance is that 
this war of survival was projected upon 
America on the heels of 10 years of class 
warfare. 

There can be no question of the President's 
sincerity or loyalty in the war effort, nor of 
that of his official family. 

But many of the President’s official family, 
and to some extent the President himself, 
are veterans of class warfare. 

The methods and technique of class war- 
fare do not fit—the hates and prejudices 
carried over do not e the total war 
America now faces. 

More than all else combitied: this explains 
the confusion of the public mind in the war 
today, and the vulnerability of the public 
mind to attack of the enemy, without and 
within. 

Tainted with nazi-ism and communism, 
where it flowered, class warfare is based on 
the thesis that most people are fools or of 
low mentality. 

The American people, trained in 150 years 
of popular government, are neither ignorant 
nor fools. 

It is doubtful if the New Deal class-warfare 
program ever deeply impressed more than a 
small minority of the American people. 
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With sons and daughters on every front, 
and casualties mounting, the people are in 
deadly earnest in the war. 

The familiar class warfare appeal leaves 
them disturbed and shocked. 

Missing generally in the propaganda of the 
administration is the thing which always 
has sustained America at war, a deeply spir- 
itual note. 

It is fair to say the American people, with 
sons dying on all fronts, ache more for frank- 
ness and honesty from Washington than for 
anything—or for all else. 

The real American people today at war 
would trade 100 administration attacks on 
wealth and business for 1 deeply spiritual 
speech like Lincoln’s at Gettysburg, or a 
heartfelt prayer such as Washington's at 
Valley Forge. 

And don’t let it be said the American 
people confuse either one of these, Lincoln 
at Gettysburg or Washington at Valley 
Forge—with Vice President Wa.Lace’s quart 
of milk for all humanlty—or even the four 
freedoms. 

It should be said, in brutal frankness, the 
absence of the spiritual note in the New Deal 
= class warfare propaganda is no coinci- 

ence, 

In the Nazi and communistic soil from 
which it sprung, there is no place for reli- 
gion—it is in the way. 

“JUSTICE” BY JUSTICE BYRNES 

There is a line of thought in Washington 
that former Justice Byrnes was drafted from 
his new Supreme Court seat, with the idea 
he could get along with, handle Congress 
better. 

This may well be, for the new Economic 
Director, who has charge, among other things, 
of the salary reduction order, undoubtedly 
is personable and popular. 

Such would be the type of man selected 
for such a task. 

But Byrnes’ selection does not change the 
character of the sorry task the President 
handed him. 

Nor does Byrnes’ action add to his luster 
as a justice. 

As Supreme Court Justice, Byrnes added 
his voice and vote to the newer tendency of 
the court to construe the law according to 
the way Congress intended the law to be con- 
strued. 

It was under this legal thesis that Byrnes 
voted with the union and against the Gov- 
ernment in the racketeering case of the 
United States Government against Local 807 
of International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

This meant Justice Byrnes yoted that Con- 
gress had not meant to include the truckers 
or other unions in the punishment for rack- 
eteering in interstate commerce. 

But, in his first act as administrator, he 
approved the salary reduction scheme of the 
President though he knew both Senate and 
House had not intended to approve it—had 
in fact many times refused. 

In the same administrative act, Byrnes 
declared no decisions on the salary reduction 
order could be appealed to any court, not 
even to the tax court. 

Later this was amended to permit limited 
appeal to courts on law only, not on the facts. 


cases, which are so drawn as only the stoutest 
executive heart would resist. 

Seldom has an executive administrator, 
even under the present administration, at- 
tempted to construe the provisions of a bill, 


Seldom, if ever, has an administrator in 
any administration or in any democracy at- 
tempted to prevent appeal of a citizen to the 
courts by adding, in the regulations, a for- 
bidding clause. 

How slender was the excuse must be clear 


to the former Justice himself. { 


The excuse is that Congress must have in- 
tended the Ađministrator to forbid appeal to 
courts in the regulations, because Congress 
had not forbidden it to be done. 


EQUALITY OF SACRIFICE 


In his defense of his salary-reduction order, 
the President has said it promotes greater 
equality of sacrifice. 

Of course, there is no such thing in war or 
peace; this merely is a clever propaganda 
phrase. 

In war, whoever looks for or is appealed to 
by equality of sacrifice is prepared neither 
mentally nor morally for any sacrifice. 

The sacrifices of the American boys who 
died and are dying in the hell holes of the 
Solomon Islands, New Guinea, and north 
Africa cannot be equalized or mitigated. 

God only can equalize the sacrifices of war, 
and only He in His own way. 

The surest reward for those who go, and 
those who shall return, is to retain—not to 
destroy—the principles of democracy, which 
have made America great and for which we 
and they fight. 

The President's salary reduction order vio- 
lates every fundamental principle of demo- 
catic government. 

A SACRIFICE FOR THE PRESIDENT 

The President has made great sacrifices in 
the war. 

He might well make for himself, and for 
the country at war, one more, perhaps a very 
great sacrifice— 

Forget his prejudices and hates, of class 
warfare days—exorcise himself of his genius 
as a class warfare propagandist— 

Remove from important posts in the coun- 
try's war effort those veterans of his class 
warfare, who are falling down on the job and 
confusing and frustrating the American peo- 
ple. 

The President has said we must arrange 
that the soldiers who return from war must 
have jobs. 

That is Important, and it must be done if 
humanly possible. 

But it would be a sad hoax for the returned 
soldier, if through a destroyed or doctored 
democracy, the soldier returned to a W.P. A, 
job— 

If he returned just in time to attend the 
funeral or survey the bones of Horatio Alger. 

Only the United States of America has an 
Horatio Alger— 

Fabled but real symbol—that from pov- 
erty—through honesty, intelligence, and hard 
work, American youth may forever find op- 
ee and reward limited only by them- 

selves, 


An Investigation To Help Win the War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rro- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Des Moines Register of January 28, 
1943: 

AN INVESTIGATION TO HELP WIN THE WAR? 

We see that some Senators who started 
clamoring awhile ago for a congressional 
Investigation of the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion have now modified their attitude con- 
siderably. 

After the Lend-Lease Office had issued a 
full report of its expenditures for military 
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and other materials and had told where and 
to whom the stuff went, the original idea of 
refusing to provide adequate funds for the 
continued functioning of Lend-Lease evapo- 
rated. 

That was bound to happen, for the lend- 
lease operations are so vital a part of the 
whole war effort that it would make no more 
sense to start choking down on them than it 
would to start choking down on the produc- 
tion of fighting planes. 

One of the Senators who is anxious for the 
investigation to go on explains now that 
the purpose is constructive—that there is 
no intention of crippling lend-lease by re- 
fusal of appropriations, but that the purpose 
is to dig into the exact relationship of Harry 
Hopkins to the lend-lease operations. 

Hopkins, it will be recalled, was once the 
head of Lend-Lease, and he retains a vague 
and probably a rather nominal relation to it. 

Because of Hopkins’ status as Presidential 
adviser and because of his several visits, on 
special assignments, to foreign countries, it 
is a fair guess that he still serves in some 
degree as a connecting link between the 
Lend-Lease Administration and the President. 

The President obviously has to have inter- 
mediaries; he can’t himself attend to every- 
thing directly. 

But, whether this be good guessing or poor 
as to Hopkins’ present thin relationship with 
Lend-Lease, it seems pretty obvious that what 
the Senator is after in his demand for con- 
tinued probing is to find some way of turn- 
ing the debate toward Hopkins rather than 
toward the vital nature of lend-lease opera- 
tions and the “cleanness” with which they 
have been conducted. 

So many people in the country have an 
antipathy for Hopkins that this might be 
Politically advantageous. 

That, at least, appears to be the theory. 

In short, what is now proposed is that a 
congressional committee, consisting of men 
who certainly have no time to spare, should 
divert its energies from things calculated to 
help the war along and turn them to a fish- 
ing expedition in the hope of discrediting 
somebody or something by belaboring Harry. 

We were going to wind up by saying re- 
signedly that “boys will be boys.” But then 
we thought of how magnificent boys are, on 
Guadalcanal and elsewhere, when a great 
challenge comes to them. So we guess we'll 
paraphrase the old saw to read, “Good haters 
will be good haters,” and let it go at that. 


New Deal Farm Muddling Cutting Food 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Louis Bromfield from the Washington 
Daily News of February 17, 1943: 

New Dea, Farm Mouppiinc Currie Foop 

PRODUCTION 
(By Louis Bromfield) 

Marapar Farm, Lucas, Ouro, February 17.— 
We are witnessing an extraordinary spec- 
tacle—that of the richest nation in the world 
facing a catastrophic food shortage. Unfor- 
tunately, we are not only witnessing it; we 
are participating in it. 
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This senseless calamity, with all its grave 
repercussions upon the war effort and 
the future of the world, is happening in a 
country which is not only agriculturally one 
of the richest areas on the earth’s surface but 
normally one of the best equipped with mod- 
ern machinery. 

Only a few days ago the chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee said: “The 
question of food production has become des- 
perate.” It has become so largely because 
nothing whatever was done in the beginning, 
or at any time since, to make an adequate 
plan for food production. On the contrary, 
very nearly every possible handicap has been 
placed upon the production of more food 
and even of maintaining the normal supply. 

And, until the situation became too grave 
and explosive to be concealed any longer, the 
public was not allowed to know how bad it 
was. 

MISLEADING STATISTICS 


The administration and the Secretary of 
Agriculture kept it concealed by issuing some 
misleading statistics and by not issuing other 
statistics, in the vain hope that “something 
would turn up” to save the situation—a pol- 
icy practiced all too often in Washington 
by the administration and the bureaucrats. 

Well, nothing has turned up. Not even 
last year’s excellent crop season served to 
cancel out the stupidities, fumbling and neg- 
lect of those who should have known what 
was coming een before Pearl Harbor, and 
should have done something about it. So 
we face a food catastrophe. 

The elements which have brought about 
this crisis are simple: 

1. The situation was far more grave than 
the public has been allowed to know. 

2. The Secretary of Agriculture, who was 
given charge of the food problem, has proved 
himself incompetent. He has taken no effec- 
tive measures, and even at this late date he 
is offering no effective plan, but only ab- 
surdities such as $100,000,000 subsidies and 
dream armies of volunteer, ignorant and un- 
trained women and children workers. 

8. Nothing at all has been done to help 
the farmer over the three obstacles which pre- 
vent him, despite all the patriotism and 
goodwill in the world, from achieving maxi- 
mum production. These are lack of skilled 
labor, lack of machinery, and lack of fertilizer 
and semiskilled labor. 


LABOR QUITS FARMS 


High industrial wages have drained away 
the skilled farm labor. The Army also con- 
tinues to draft irreplaceable skilled labor, 
essential if the farmer is to produce food 
beyond his own immediate needs. Not only 
is nothing being done to help this farm labor 
crisis, but the Army’s inroads are making 
conditions worse every day. - 

Machinery, regardless of Agriculture De- 
partment figures, is almost impossible to 
obtain. Even to get a spare nut or bolt a 
farmer must spend long hours of precious 
time filling out forms, traveling miles on 
irreplaceable rubber and then waiting weeks. 

No nitrogen fertilizer is available, and 
other fertilizers have become more and more 
difficult to obtain. 

Farmers want no part of Mr. Wickard’s 
absurd $100,000,000 subsidy. What they want 
is labor, machinery, and fertilizer to do their 
job and produce honestly as much as they 
can. Certainly taxpayers do not want $100,- 
000,000 more tossed into the already fantastic 
expenditures of a muddled campaign along 
the whole home front. 

The dream army of 3,000,000 unskilled 
workers can be of practical use only in areas 
where there are “flash” crops of fruits and 
vegetables. Even there such an army is not 
too valuable; it will cause loss or damage to 
10 percent to 20 percent of crops. To dairy- 
men, poultrymen, livestock growers, and on 
farms with expensive machinery, temporary 
unskilled labor is of no value. What is 


vitally necessary is skilled, experienced labor 
available 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 


> MUST CUT PRODUCTION 


Without that, hatcheries must cut produc- 
tion or close. So must poultrymen and dairy- 
men, as many thousands already have. To 
talk of increased production under present 
conditions is nonsense, and it is criminal to 
go on deceiving the Nation’s people with 
promises that more food will be produced this 
year than last. 

The only official figures on the situation 
come from the Secretary of Agriculture, re- 
cently—Heaven knows why—made food czar, 
or in hand-outs by his press agents, or in 
statements to newspapermen who do not 
and cannot understand fundamental food 
production problems. There are, of course, 
the Secretary’s periodical speeches, telling the 
American people that they must learn to do 
without, and the farmers, already working 
16 hours a day under great handicaps, that 
they must work harder and put their women 
and children into the fields. 

No figures are given out about the bun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of soybeans, 
potatoes, and corn still unharvested. None 
are given about the soybeans that cannot be 
marketed because the Secretary, when urg- 
ing farmers to plant more last year, over- 
looked the fact that soybean processing 
plants are limited in capacity. 

All one needs to do is to look out of a 
train window on any considerable journey 
through the Middle West to see hundreds of 
thousands of acres of corn, soybeans, and po- 
tatoes still unharvested because there is no 
labor. 

WASTEFUL METHODS 


These soybeans and potatoes will not be 
harvested now. They are finished. Much 
of the corn can only be hogged down by 
turning swine into the fields—a wasteful, un- 
economic method of feeding. 

Farmers must work and plan from 6 
months to a year ahead. They cannot sud- 
denly increase production in midseason. We 


lost 1942 on the food-production front, and - 


now we have lost 1943 because no practical, 
sensible plan has been offered, but only 
mountains of questionnaires, drafting of 
skilled farm labor, and shortage of ma- 
chinery. 

It is insane to expect the farmer with un- 
harvested crops still in the fleld to lay out 
large sums in midwinter on beginning a new 
crop which he has been given no hint of a 
valid assurance that he will have labor or 
machinery to harvest. 


Slicing of Bread by Bakeries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to acquaint the membership of 
the House with the status of my efforts 
to induce the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to rescind that provision of its Gen- 
eral Order No. 1 which, since January 18, 
has prohibited the slicing of bread at 
the bakeries, 

My impression at the announcement of 
this provision was that it would inevi- 
tably result in waste and loss far greater 
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than any savings which the responsible 
officials may have contemplated when 
the order was formulated. Accordingly, 
I undertook to examine all the facts 
available in the matter. The further I 
have gone into the matter, the more cer- 
tain I am that my first impression is 
absolutely correct; the more sure I am 
that the prohibition against bread slic- 
ing at the bakeries is just another exer- 
eise in privation and hardship, devised 
by dictator-minded little men to condi- 
tion the American people for total sub- 
mission to bureaucratic government. 

When Congress delegated to the Ex- 
ecutive the extraordinary authority to 
make rules and regulations to carry out 
the purposes of the Price Control Act, 
it was intended that the most meticulous 
care would be used to avoid unnecessary 
burden or hardship upon the American 
people. Indeed it was intended that this 
power would not be used arbitrarily or 
short-sightedly, or for the selfish inter- 
ests of any person or industry but for 
the common good and in furthering the 
war effort. 

From my inquiries into the subject to 
date, I have compiled evidence which I 
believe is already sufficient to prove to 
this Congress that this particular provi- 
sion is an improper and unwarranted use 
of the extraordinary authority granted 
to the Executive by Congress. I shall 
not, however, burden you with a docu- 
mentation here, for I fully expect to se- 
cure further facts on important phases 
of the subject to support my contentions. 

In the meantime, however, I hope all 
Members will interest themselves in the 
following outline of the case. 

On February 5, I addressed a formal 
protest against the ban to Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, Director of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. Although I have 
not as yet received written reply or ac- 
knowledgment, I have, both k fore and 
since that date, talked personally on the 
subject with responsible administration 
officials, including Mr, Hendrickson and 
his superior, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Early verbal reports from the ad- 
ministration indicated that the sole sav- 
ings contemplated in the provision was 
in the waxed paper which is the common 
bread wrapper. Since then, it develops 
that the provision was intended as a 
gesture to the baking industry, the pious 
hope apparently being that the bakers 
would be able to scrimp out some little 
savings on packaging to compensate for 
the squeeze in which they find them- 
selves between the advancing costs of 
raw materials on the one hand and a 
rigidly fixed ceiling on their sales prices 
on the other. 

In conceiving the slicing ban and in 
imposing that provision of the general 
order the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion has acted perfectly in the bureau- 
cratic manner. Because no one will 
quarrel with a desire to conserve mate- 
rials, I have been perfectly willing to 
accept the Administration’s conclusion 
that paper and paraffin, the bread- 
wrapping materials, should be used more 
sparingly. I do object, however, to the 
arbitrary conclusion that the only way 
to cut down on wrapping materials is to 
cut out slicing. Why is it that in this 
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instance. as in thousands of others, the 
Administration acts arbitrarily? Why is 
it that the Administration invariably re- 
fuses to follow the perfectly natural and 
eommon-sense course of inviting the in- 
dustries involved to work out material- 
Saving methods? If we really must save, 
say half of the wrapping materials for- 
merly used, why does not the Adminis- 
tration say to the bakers, the paper mills, 
and the packaging-machine builders, 
“We simply must reduce the amount of 
paper and wax heretofore used in bread 
wrapping. You may have just so many 
days to whip this problem.” 

Nothing so simple and reasonable ap- 
parently ever occurs to a bureaucrat, 
however. His mind works in a particu- 
lar kind of a groove, from which he sel- 
dom, if ever, sees more than a fraction 
of any problem. The Administration in 
this instance, for example, apparently 
was unaware of, or indifferent to, the 
very real wastage of previous food values 
and the loss of even more precious man- 
power. The mechanical bread slicer is 
an almost ideal machine operation. The 
slicer is an integral part of the packag- 
ing machine which wraps the bread with 
an absolute minimum of human labor or 
attention. The baker even retrieves the 
crumbs from the slicer, which have a 
commercial value which almost exactly 
offsets the mechanical costs of the slic- 
ing. 

Now the Administration arbitrarily 
would discard that ideal operation and 
substitute for it a laborious, occasionally 
dangerous, and generally . unsanitary 
hand operation which demonstrably will 
waste millions of man-hours of time 
every day. Ican prove to any reasonable 
person, also, that in the aggregate the 
order will bring about the waste of an 
impressive amount of valuable food- 
stuff. > z 

My contentions may probably appear 
picayune to a person who thinks of this 
bread-slicing ban in terms of the trivial 
inconvenience and loss of time or food in 
the individual household. If they are 
unconcerned about the penny’s worth of 
bread, or the 2 or 3 minutes’ time lost in 
the individual kitchen, they may see the 
thing a little differently if they will mul- 
tiply those items by some 30,000,000, the 
number of American homes. Or if they 
prefer, I am willing to assume that the 
aggregate time wasted in private homes 
could not, or would not, be otherwise 
profitably employed. Limiting the loss 
strictly to the thousands of restaurants, 
hotels, and institutions, however, there 
is definitely a serious wastage of man- 

- power involved in hand slicing precisely 
at a time when we are so desperately 
short of this precious asset. 

In the flood of waste and bungling, in 
the veritable tidal wave of bureaucratic 
rules, regulations, and directives, I am 
willing to admit that this one item is 
comparatively trivial. I would not, 
therefore, persuade anyone to lose sight 
of our large national problem of fight- 
ing our way back to sanity to follow in 
too great detail this or any other single 
item. However, unlawful and unneces- 
sary bureaucratic directives, no matter 
how trivial they may seem, are actually 
steps toward autocracy and tyranny. If 
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Congress is to serve as the guardian of 
freedom and the people’s rights, we must 
remain constantly alert to and ready to 
challenge such unauthorized edicts. I 
do hope, therefore, that I may have 
enough of your interest and active as- 
sistance to force the withdrawal of this 
particular directive. 


Ruml Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH MRUK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. MRUK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the REcorp, * include therein a letter 
from the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
on the Ruml pay-as-you-go tax plan. I 
personally favor the principal of pay-as- 
you-go plan: 

BUFFALO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 15, 1943. 
The Honorable JOSEPH MRUK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mrvx: I am writing to give you 
the views of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce on the proposals now before the Ways 
and Means Committee with regard to a pay- 
as-you-go plan for collection of Federal in- 
come taxes. 

The chamber is definitely of the opinion 
that some method must be adopted to enable 
the present high income taxes to be paid as 
the income is earned. It is necessary if 
hardship to taxpayers is to be avoided and 
if the revenue needs of the Treasury are to 
be met. 

Of the plans which thus far have been 
advanced, the chamber favors the principle 
of the so-called Ruml plan. With respect to 
that plan, the chamber desires to bring to 
your attention three specific points: 

A. It strongly supports Mr. Ruml's position 
that in omitting the collection of taxes on 
1 year’s income, the omission should apply 
uniformly to all taxpayers. The alternative 
proposals, which have been heard from a 
variety of sources, that the collection of the 
taxes should be omitted only as to that part 
of a taxpayer’s income falling within the low- 
est brackets is obvious class legislation and is 
so patently unjust that the proposal should 
not be seriously entertained. 

B. The chamber favors supplementing the 
Ruml plan with a withholding tax to facili- 
tate the collection of taxes on those incomes 
as to which withholding is feasible. The 
chamber is not unmindful that taxpayers are 
likely to regard withheld taxes as the equiva- 
lent of a cut in income rather than a tax 
on income, thus inviting demands for in- 
creased salaries and wages, which might 
seriously jeopardize the steps now being 
taken by the Government to prevent infla- 
tion. It is felt, however, that this is a risk 
which must be taken in the face of the para- 
mount need of revenue to finance the war, 
and that some reliance must be placed upon 
the patriotism and common sense of tax- 
payers. 

C. The chamber is of the opinion that Mr. 
Ruml's proposals for dealing with so-called 
windfall cases, or those cases where tax- 
payers have unusual and nonrecurring in- 
come in the year 1942, may be materially 
simplified, It would seem that substantial 
justice would be done to all taxpayers if they 
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were obliged to file complete returns for both 
years 1942 and 1943, and be required to pay 
a tax upon that year’s income which is the 
larger. This would accomplish Mr. Ruml's 
objective of advancing the tax clock by 1 
year, thus placing all individual taxpayers 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, and, at the same 
time, would automatically take care of wind- 
fall cases. k 

We find it difficult to understand the Treas- 
ury’s opposition to the principles of the Ruml 
plan. The opportunity of using the Ruml 
plan to derive greater revenues for the Treas- 
ury at an earlier point of time than would 
otherwise be the case, is so apparent to most 
careful students of the Ruml proposals that 
one would expect the Treasury's hearty ap- 
proval, rather than its opposition. 

The suggestion of the Treasury's General 
Counsel to the Ways and Means Committee 
that the Ruml plan invites inflation is too 
transparent to be given serious considera- 
tion. It must be clear to all observing per- 
sons that a negligible proportion of taxpayers 
have saved any part of their 1942 income to 
meet taxes payable in 1943. Furthermore, 
since the Treasury expects to take thirty-five 
or more billions of dollars from the American 
people in taxes in 1943, it is difficult to see 
how the fight against inflation is jeopardized 
merely because 1943 income is used as a 
measuring stick for the 1943 tax rather than 
1942 income. The Treasury realizes no less 
in taxes. 

Nor is any realist impressed with the 
Treasury's argument that the adoption of 
the Ruml plan will involve the Treasury in 
a loss of a $10,000,000,000 asset. This argu- 
ment is sheer sophistry. The fact is that the 
‘Treasury's books are on a cash basis, and that 
taxes on 1942 income are not carried as an 
asset anywhere. The truth is that the Treas- 
ury expects to realize a certain number of 
billions of dollars from taxpayers during the 
year 1943. The realization of that expecta- 
tion does not depend upon the taxation of 
1942 income. The same amount of taxes and 
more can be as conveniently raised by using 
1943 income as the tax yardstick. š 

Any attempt to draw an analogy between 
the financing of the Federal Government and 
a private business enterprise is wholly fal- 
lacious. The Federal Government can af- 
ford to forego using 1942 income as a yard- 
stick for 1943 taxes, since through its con- 
stitutional power of taxation it is free to raise 
the same amount of income cut of 1943 in- 
come, or by imposing sales taxes, or some 
combination of taxes. A private business 
enterprise, on the other hand, by foregoing 
all accounts receivable for the year 1942, suf- 
fers a loss without any means of recoupment. 

To the above observations, we desire to add 
one more having to do with the whole In- 
ternal Revenue Code. The Revenue Act of 
1942 was the culmination of a trend over a 
great number of years toward a highly com- 
Plex tax law. We feel the complications of 
the law have gotten out of hand. We are of 
the view that simplicity and clarity have be- 
come in themselves virtues which ought to 
be given consideration even at the expense 
of other factors. This is not to say that in 
these times a tax law may be as brief and as 
simple as it was 30 years ago. We do feel, 
however, that the English language still per- 
mits the drafting of revenue laws in terms 
which are free of ambiguity, and, at the same 
time, understandable to persons of normal 
intelligence. F 

We will appreciate your giving considera- 
tion to the views which we have expressed, 
and also be grateful to you if you will see that 
these views are transmitted to the proper 
member or members of the Ways and Means 
Committee and to Mr. Stamm's joint commit- 
tee staff. 

Very truly yours, 
Karr Parker, 
~ President. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Endicott 
(N. Y.) Bulletin: 


THE $25,000 SALARY LIMIT 


The House Ways and Means Committee, 
after receiving a communication from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in which he asked that legis- 
lation to rescind his Executive order limiting 
salaries to $25,000 be deluyed, has acquiesced 
to Mr. Roosevelt's request temporarily. 

The President, in a letter to Chairman 
Doventon, said that he would send the com- 
mittee a full report on his reasons for wish- 
ing the present $25,000 salary limit to con- 
tinue. 

When wages and salaries were frozen in the 
country at their existirg levels last fall, 
President Roosevelt went a step further and 
made $25,000 the top net salary that any 
citizen can receive. 

He did this, knowing that such a proposal 
had been considered by Congress after he 
recommended it and shelved as contrary to 
the American way of life. 

We have no special brief for the man who 
receives a salary of some $67,000 which, after 
taxes, leaves him $25,900, but we do maintain 
that anyone who earns $67,000 and has $25,000 
left after taxes certainly deserves that por- 
tion of it. 

Without the President’s Executive order 
making this $25,000 limit effective, the man 
who receives a salary up into the thousands 
of dollars is taxed very, very heavily, as the 
tax on a $67,000 income indicates. The 1942 
and previous income-tax laws passed by Con- 
gress see to that. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, despite opposition 
from Congress, decided that he knew better 
than the people's elected representatives, and 
proceeded to make this limit effective by 
Executive order. 

Our position in the matter is this: No one 
in this country should have his earning power 
limited to any fixed amount, but, when large 
salaries are earned, the recipients should be 
made to pay large income taxes—propor- 
tionately much larger than those in lower 
income brackets. That by the way, is exactly 
what our income laws do today. 

It is one thing to require a man to pay 
large income taxes by law and another to 
have the President order a salary limit under 
the guise of war. 

If a corporation does not pay an executive 
more than $67,000 which gives him $25,000 
net salary after taxes, it pays income taxes 
on whatever it might have paid the executive 
above this amount. 

If the executive's salary is $100,000, then 
the executive himself pays the income tax 
above $67,000 instead of the company. What, 
we ask, is the net difference from the Gov- 
ernment’s point of view? The answer, if 
made fairly, obviously is none. 

II Mr. Roosevelt feels a $25,000 net salary 
is the limit today, perhaps our next Pres- 
ident or Mr. Roosevelt at a later date might 

decide that it should be half this amount. 
No, that definitely is not the American way. 

Recapture of a large part of big salaries 
through taxation is fair enough, but to have 
salaries limited to any fixed amount by 
decree or even by law is nothing more than 
socialism. Se 


We've always maintained anyone, from the 
most humble circumstances, could be Pres- 
ident of these United States, and likewise 
that this same person could rise from humble 
circumstances to a position of wealth if he 
had the ability and the will to work that 
hard. 

That is the true American way. 


Your Federal Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the foliowing address by 
Capt. William J. Pedrick, collector of in- 
ternal revenue, second New York dis- 
trict, over station WOR, on Wednesday, 
February 3, 1943: = 


First of all, I want to extend my very 
grateful thanks to station WOR for making 
these next 15 minutes available to me 60 
that I can have a chat with you regarding 
your Federal income-tax return. 

Now, I am not going to enter upon any 
technical discussion with you as to the 
requirements of the law but I am going to 
answer the question most asked today, “Do 
I have to file an income-tax return?” I will 
tell you that every single person whose gross 
income for 1942 from all sources was $500 
or more, or as much as $9.62 per week, must 
file a return. Widows, widowers, divorcees, 
and married persons separated by mutual 
consent are classified as single persons. A 
married person living with husband or wife 
throughout the year, if his or her gross in- 
come together with any income of the spouse, 
was as much as $1,200 a year, or $23.08 per 
week, must file a return. A joint return may 
be filed by husband and wife, if they so 
elect. 

The tax may be paid in full at the time 
the return is filed or in four equal install- 
ments, but the first installment must be 
paid on or before March 15. 

It is estimated that the present Revenue 
Act makes it possible for 52,000,000 individ- 
uals to share the tax burden this year, and 
this figure is a considerable increase over 
1942. This statement in itself will bring 
home to everyone within the hearing of my 
voice tonight a realization of the gigantic 
task that faces the collectors of internal 
revenue throughout the United States and 
its territories. 

It is mainly for that reason that I come 
before you tonight to make an appeal to 
you to determine as soon as possible, if you 
have not done so already, whether you must 
file areturn. If you must file such a return, 
then I ask you to obtain the necessary in- 
come-tax blank from the collector in whose 
district you are employed or reside. Then, 
after you have obtained this form, acquaint 
yourself with the general instructions ac- 
companying the form. It you need any other 
help or advice in connection with your re- 
turn, we ask that you immediately consult 
your collector's office. You will find our office 
a helpful place to visit in connection with 
any of the problems that may be yours con- 
cerning your income-tax return. 

Now, I want to stress the fact that the 
Offices of the collectors of internal revenue 
are available for the use of every taxpayer. 
I want to stress the fact, too, that we col- 
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lectors of internal revenue are not as bad 
as we have been painted. We are just as 
human as you are and we collectors and every 
member of our staffs have to pay income 
taxes, both Federal and State, just as you 
do, upon the income we receive. After all, 
taxes are nothing new in the world. From 
Colonial days, taxation has been of vital im- 
portance to our country, even as it is today. 

The men and women who make up the 
staff of a collector's office have been thor- 
oughly trained and form an organization that 
can furnish to the taxpayers any of the in- 
formation and assistance they need in relation 
to the problems that are theirs concerning 
their Federal income taxes. What's more, 
the men and women who make up the staff 
of the collector’s office have a full and com- 
plete realization of the problems that con- 
front the taxpayers; particularly the tax- 
payers who will file for the first time this 
year. We urge those of you who will file a 
return and pay a tax for the first time this 
year to take advantage of my invitation and 
come to the collector's office, for we will help 
you in a friendly and solicitous way. 

There is one thing that I want everyone to 
remember and that is that the funds neces- 
sary to finance the cost of the war and the 
cost of running the Government can be se- 
cured only in two ways—from the loan of our 
money to the Government through the pur- 
chase of War bonds and other securities, and 
from the outright payment of our funds to 
the Government in the form of taxes. 

Now, I said before that the job of a collector 
of internal revenue is a gigantic one and par- 
ticularly in these war days it is one of great 
responsibility. I am sure no one listening 
to me tonight will object if I tell you that in 
my district in New York City, which embraces 
the area from the Battery to Twenty-third 
Street, from the Hudson River to the East 
River, last year approximately 830,000 internal 
revenue returns were filed, an increase of 
about 29 percent over 1941. My office collected 
in all forms of governmental taxes and paid 
to the Treasury of the United States during 
1942, $1,214,308,630.45, which represented an 
increase in collections of about 78.6 percent 
over 1941. It is anticipated this year that my 
office will have a 30-percent increase in in- 
ternal revenue returns, which means that we 
will have filed in my office at the customhouse 
over 1,000,000 returns from individuals and 
corporations in 1943. 

I am sure you will be interested when I tell 
you that this vast sum of money collected in 
my district, the second New York district, 
makes it the first billion-dollar-tax-collection 
district in the United States, and I want to 
take this occasion to pay public tribute to the 
men and women of my office who served their 
Government so well in the collection of this 
vast sum of money. 

Therefore you can appreciate why tonight, 
in making this appeal with all the sincerity 
that I can command, I ask everyone in this 
hour of our Nation's peril to realize that it 
is not only vitally important but clearly patri- 
otic that every person required by law to file 
an income-tax return and pay a tax perform 
that duty cheerfully, accurately, and before 
March 15 if possible. Remember, March 15 
is the deadline when your return must be 
filed, and I am sure that when that date 
arrives no collector will find anyone who has 
not responded eagerly and willingly to the 
Government’s requirements to finance the 
war to total victory. 

All of us know that there is no person in 
the country who is not affected in one way 
or another by the war, by the successes or 
failures of our armed forces, by the hardships, 
adventures, and achievements of our loved 
ones in the armed forces, and by the eco- 
nomic measures of rationing and self-sacri- 
fices necessary to make possible the success 
of our cause. I know, as we all know, that 
the cost of the war effort is placing upon 
the Nation the greatest financial burden in 
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its history, and this burden rests upon you, 
upon me, and upon the millions of citizens 
in our country. We know what the war has 
cost the United States since Pearl Harbor and 
we know that the cost thus far is more than 
the entire cost of our share in the First World 
War, which was less than $41,000,000,000. 
But sacrifices mean nothing to us when the 
security of our Nation is at stake and when 
the lives of our loved ones have been taken 
as the price that must be paid to secure 
victory. 

I have a personal appreciation of the sor- 
row and changes that have come into so many 
homes during this war because I served my 
country as a member of the armed forces in 
the First World War. As collector of internal 
revenue now, I have an appreciation: of the 
task that confronts my associates and myself 
in obtaining the funds from every taxpayer 
necessary to equip our armed forces to bring 
about, as our beloved Commander in Chief, 
the President of the United States, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, said, “an unconditional 
surrender” by our enemies. 

So, these are the thoughts, ladies and 
gentlemen, that I want to leave uppermost 
in your minds tonight. You are now respond- 
ing to a patriotic and urgent plea by our 
Government. Let’s not worry ourselves with 
the sacrifices that we must make in order to 
pay our income taxes, but let us face the 
situation like the loyal, upright, red-blooded 
Americans that we all are. 

With the complete realization that the 
offices of the collector of internal revenue 
for the Second New York District at the 
custom house will be taxed to the utmost, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the 
Honorable Guy T. Helvering, has authorized 
the opening by us of a branch office at 265 
West Fourteenth Street, the northeast cor- 
ner of Eighth Avenue. In addition, we are 
opening an annex across the way from the 
customhouse in the Produce Exchange 
Building, all for the purpose of making it 
possible through these additions to give every 
help and consideration to the taxpayers who 
will file their returns in the Second New 
York District, and reduce their inconvenience 
to a minimum. 

In addition, deputies from our Office and 
internal revenue agents are being assigned 
to the various banking institutions, in-ur- 
ance companies, and large business estab- 
lishments throughout our district to offer 
every possible assistance to employers and 
their employees in connection with their in- 
come-tax returns. This efficient and well- 
informed group of deputies and agents has 
been schooled in the provisions of the income 
tax law and they will assist and instruct 
any and all taxpayers in the preparation of 
their returns. With such expert advice, every 
taxpayer will be assured of all the deductions, 
exemptions, and credits which the law per- 
mits. 

Summing it all up, I want to say that 
everything possible is being done by the 
collectors of internal revenue not only in New 
York City but all over the United States and 
its Territories to help you to have a complete 
and sympathetic understanding of the pres- 
ent revenue act. In return, it is not asking 
too much of you to give us your cooperation 
by appreciating the enormous burdens that 
are placed upon us in enforcing the law. We 
ask you to help lighten our burden— 

First. By filing your income-tax return and 
making payment of your tax in full or one- 
quarter thereof as soon before March 15 as is 
possible. 

Second. If you have not as yet obtained 
your form, do so right now. 

Third. Go to your collector’s office for any 
assistance you need in the preparation of 
your return. Our office at the Customhouse 
or at Fourteenth Street and Eighth Avenue 


is ready to serve your needs in every possible 
way. 

Fourth. Remember, the security of your 
country is at stake, the safety of your home 
and your loved ones is in peril, Win this war 
we must, no matter what sacrifice we are 
forced to make in order to accomplish that 
purpose. 

Thank you, and good night. 


Building for a Better America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. WILLIAM DIT TER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr, DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
of Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, minority leader of the House of 
Representatives, at the annual Lincoln 
Day dinner of the Republican Club of 
Allegheny County, at Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
Friday, February 12, 1943: 


Whenever I come to Pittsburgh, this bee- 
hive of industry in one of the greatest in- 
dustrial States in the Union, I always realize 
anew what our American way of life has done 
for the American people. 

Your great factories, mills, and mines, your 
beautiful homes, your many fine churches 
and institutions of learning, all eloquently 
tell of the progress of an industrious and 
thrifty people. The American system of equal 
rights, equal opportunity, equal justice, free 
enterprise, and a fair deal to all, has made 
possible this marvelous expansion and prog- 
ress, 

We are fighting a great world war to pre- 
serve our freedom and our opportunities. 
We must be as ready to fight for these price- 
less blessings when they are threatened at 
home as we are to protect them from foreign 
foes. 

There is no division in the resolute deter- 
mination of our people to press. this war 
vigorously to a successful conclusion, The 
American people demand, and we Republi- 
cans support the demand, that the war be 
fought efficiently and without regard to 
partisanship. This can be done only when 
we place in the key positions men and women 
selected because of their ability and merit, 
and not on the basis of personal or partisan 
favoritism. 

While outstanding men of great ability who 
could aid tremendously in the war effort are 
forced to sit on the sidelines, appointments 
like that of Edward Flynn and the many 
“lame ducks” do not build public confidence 
nor create a patriotic fervor for the most de- 
termined war effort. Patriotism is based not 
only on love of country, but on confidence 
in government as well. 

The most essential requirement for the 
successful prosecution of the war is good 
public morale. High morale exists only 
when there is absolute faith on the part of 
the people in the integrity and capacity of 
the managers of the war effort. 

This is why we demand the most capable 
men and women be selected for the impor- 
tant posts, and the blunderers, and “court 
favorites” be relegated to the side lines. 

Efficient prosecution of the war can shorten 
its duration and save thousands of brave 
Americans. The sooner we can win total 
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victory the better chance we will have to 
save our way of life. 

We Republicans join wholeheartedly and 
without reservation, of course, in the war 
against the Axis Powers. We are dete: ed, 
as are all loyal Americans, to preserve our 
constitutional system of government and to 
restore legislative prerogatives to the Con- 
gress. We do not intend to permit our sys- 
tem of free private enterprise to be displaced 
by some form of socialistic economy. We do 
not intend to have our free representative 
Government dominated by scheming, self- 
seeking bureaucrats. We do not intend to 
permit them to ride roughshod over the 
American people, 

We intend to restore control of the Gov- 
ernment to the people and to curb this 
rapidly expanding bureaucracy by ending 
the reckless granting of blank checks, The 
people are dangerously close to losing their 
system of free government when a bureau- 
crat can put into effect, on his own initia- 
tive, regulations which Congress has turned 
down. This has happened frequently in re- 
cent months. 

Congress pointedly refused to limit the 
salaries men and women could earn. This 
was not because of the limit of $25,000. Con- 
gress knew only a few persons wou'd be di- 
rectly affected by that figure. But a vital 
principle of freedom is involved. If any bu- 
reaucrat can establish a $25,000 limit, there 
is nothing to prevent him going further and 
placing the limit at $5,000 or $2,500. 

We cannot put a ceiling on the earning 
capacity of the individual without putting 
a ceiling on opportunity. We would stifle 
expansion and progress. We cannot destroy 
the fruits of special inventive and managerial 
ability without destroying the jobs they cre- 
ate for other people. The inescapable result 
would be the end of progress for all. If Gov- 
ernment must take the greater portion of 
higher-bracket earnings, let it be done 
through the constitutional method of heavy 
taxation. Let us not destroy the priceless 
right of all poor and humble boys and girls— 
the opportunity to go forward. 

Congress has turned down numerous proj- 
ects only to find later that these projects 
have been built with blank-check funds. 
This is not only a defiance of the Congress, it 
is a direct blow against our constitutional 
form of government. If these power-mad 
bureaucrats can defy Congress and get away 
with it, we have traveled a long way on the 
road to dictatorship. We don’t want that 
kind of a government—not even a benevolent 
dictatorship here in America. 

The people should, and will, support the 
Congress in its determination to end the 
dangers of the blank-check appropriations. 
Our American system of government of 
checks and balances can be saved only by 
retaining in Congress the control of the pub- 
lic purse. That is the key to control by 
the people over their Government and thelr 
governors. Only by that control can our 
“government of the people, by the people, 
for the people“ be protected and maintained. 

We see all about us an arrogant bureauc- 
racy, striving to build itself to unprecedent- 
ed size and power by gnawing at the founda- 
tions of our free representative system of 
government, The size of our army of civilian 
employees is a shocking national scandal, 
and each day hundreds more are being added 
to the lists. Let's have a reducing diet for 
this bulging bureaucracy. 

In Washington there are thousands of em- 
ployees with almost nothing to do; and yet 
throughout the country, in all lines of busi- 
ness, there are constant appeals for more 
workers. Now, I know the rank and file of 
these employees are patriotic; they want to 
help their country. The trouble is with the 
bureau chiefs who keep creating unnecessary 
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jobs and needlessly enlarging their personnel 
in order to buttress their power, importance, 
permanency, and demands for more and 
appropriations. 

over the country there is a steady ex- 
pansion in the number of governmental em- 
ployees. Each new agency thinks it must 
proceed at once to set up organizations which 
reach into every nook and cranny of this 
great land of curs. Even more unfortunately, 
they are staffed, in many instances, with 
New Deal politicians, who hold the power of 
life or death over many an industry and who 
can control the future of the individual 
citizen. 

We fought and won the First World War 
with a civilian staff of 900,000. Today we 
have a civilian army of 3,000,000, and the list 
expands with every rising sun. The yeast of 

politics is still making the dough 
for the New Deal favorites. 

Shall we allow this system of tax, spend, 
and elect to continue? We have halted the 
elect part of the plan. Let us, with popular 
support, halt the destruction of a Nation 
from a top-heavy, extravagant, reckless bu- 
reaucracy. Let us, here at home, be true to 
our sacred obligation to the men and women 
in the armed forces—our obligation to pro- 
tect within the free constitutional govern- 
ment, the free-enterprise economy, the free 
society, the Bill of Rights they are battling 
on the fighting lines to protect. The Ameri- 
can people, with God's help, will keep that 
covenant, 

The foundation of our republican form of 
government and our American way of life is 
free speech, free press, and, in these latter 
days, free radio. These free avenues of pub- 
lic information and intelligence are so essen- 
tial the founding fathers of this great Re- 
public placed them first in that great charter 
of human liberty, the Bill of Rights. 

In a great war there must be, of course; 
some modification and adjustment of these 
inalienable rights. That adjustment must 
be fair, and it must be equal. We must not 
give any one individual or any one group an 
unfair advantage over others. 

We must make certain that the need for 
censorship is not abused or carried to excess, 
The people who are guaranteed freedom un- 
der their Constitution are ready and willing 
to sacrifice temporarily some of their privi- 
leges to aid in winning the war. They do not 
want to have their devotion to the war effort 
used to deprive them of information they 
should have. 

The people are entitled to have all the 
information possible about the war and the 
internal affairs of their country consistent 
with military necessity. 

In their unshakable devotion to free speech 

and free press the people are deeply and prop- 
erly suspicious of the motives of the bureau- 
crats in any action such as the suit instituted 
against the Associated Press, The people 
fear—and they have good reason to fear— 
that if the bureaucrats win it the triumph 
might well be a deadly blow to all our free- 
dom. As the publisher of a small newspaper 
which has a wire service other than the Asso- 
ciated Press, I cannot agree with the mo- 
nopoly plea of the Government, but I am 
concerned about the threat it brings to a free 
press. 
The problem of taxation is tremendously 
difficult. High taxes are inevitable. The 
heavy costs of war, and the reckless waste of 
the last 10 years make it imperative that a 
large share of the workers’ wages shall go 
to pay for governmental expenditures. 

Taxes must be just and equitable; otherwise 
they become deadly dangerous. They must 
not be punitive, or used to confiscate the peo- 
ples’ . They must not destroy our 
system of private enterprise. We Republicans 
believe the emergency demands some pay-as- 
you-go system of tax collections. 

On the foundation of an ever-expanding 
private enterprise system we can build more 


jobs and better jobs for the American peo- 
ple. And by building a better civilization 
here in America, we can contribute vastly 
more to making the world a better place to 
live in. 

Now, a word about industrial conditions: 

This is not a time for labor and capital, 
employees and employers to quarrel. Their 
interests are one. If capital is discouraged, 
employment becomes stagnant. If labor were 
crushed, the industrial system of America 
would fall, and capital would be unproduc- 
tive. 

Men and management are inseparable part- 
ners in productive enterprise. Together they 
have made America the arsenal of freedom. 
Both have rights and the rights of each must 
be respected. We uphold the right of labor 
to earn good wages, to have a reasonable 
workweek, and to share fairly in the prosper- 
ity of industry. We uphold the right of 
capital to reap a fair return on risk, invest- 
ment, and skillful management. ‘These 
rights are a fundamental part of our Amer- 
ican system. They are an indispensable part 
of any successful system of human progress, 
spiritual and material. 

The Government has a right to regulate 
and to prevent any force from exploiting the 
people. The Government must be ready to 
prevent any attempt by any segment of 
capital or labor to abuse their great power. 

With both groups realizing they have a 
fundamental obligation to the American peo- 
ple to work together efficiently and fairly, we 
will come safely through the many perils 
which now beset our industrial system. I 
am convinced that 99 percent of business 
and industry is fair and honest. I am con- 
vinced that the same is true of labor. We 
must regulate the 1 percent without penal- 
izing the honest 99 percent. 

In recent months there have been some 
who want to picture the American farmer 
as unpatriotic. There is not a word of truth 
in the claim, of course. There is no more 
important, energetic, and patriotic class of 
citizens in the Nation than the tillers of the 
soil. We are coming to appreciate the farm- 
ers’ importance. This Nation would starve 
and the war effort would collapse if the 
American farmer failed to do his part. 

He can be depended upon to work long, 
hard hours to produce the food and fibers to 
feed and clothe our people, our armed forces, 
and our allies, The farmer has the respect 
of the Nation. It is his right to receive a fair 
return for his work and his investment. He 
must have it. 

The farmer is not to blame for our short- 
ages of food and clothing. He has had his 
labor drafted. He has been denied new ma- 
chinery to make up the deficiency in man- 
power. He has been beset by governmental 
regulations and demands. But through it all 
he has held his balance and kept his hand to 
the plow. 

As we see the dreadful, dangerous food 

in every country, we realize more 
Tully the foily of the New Deal farm policy of 
scarcity. 

We remember, with regret, the millions 
of little pigs which were killed some years 
ago; the herds of cattle which vanished be- 
cause they could not be profitably main- 
tained; the sugar and other crops farmers 
were prevented from raising. All these would 
look mighty good right now. 

The acute shortage in rubber, gasoline, 
and foodstuffs, together with the confusion 
reveaied in the administration of these com- 
modities, has forced me to conclude we 
could profitably return to the idea of the 
war council which prevailed in the First 
World War. 

There was careful coordination between 
particular fields. Topping all was the War 
Council embracing the major administrators, 
the Cabinet, and the President. These met 
regularly and here could be ironed out the 
conflicts and the broad policies established. 
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With this coordination there should be less 
bungling, less confusion, and more progress 
in getting to the people more of these neces- 
sary commodities. 

We must, as fully as possible, ponder the 
problems and plan for the days which will 
follow the war. It will be a-changed world, 
and will present many new probems. Many 
old ones will be vastly aggravated. 

America was caught unprepared for war; 
we must be for the peace. We must 
try to evolve plans to make sure that when 
the millions of men and women come back 
from the war, or leave factories no longer 
needed for war production, they will find good 
jobs at gocd wages available. This is a para- 
mount obligation we owe to those who are 
serving in the armed forces and working in 
the production army for the winning of the 
war. It is a paramount necessity because, 
unless we can achieve the rapid reemploy- 
ment in peace of those now engaged in war, 
our national economy will collapse, and free 
government will fail. 

That is why I have insisted that we must 
not allow the small business enterprises to 
be wiped out. Those -nany thousands of 
small concerns providing the means of liveli- 
hood of millions of people are vital to our 
whole economy. They are absolutely required 
to provide work for our civilian population 
not now engaged in war activities and to 
maintain the morale necessary to winning the 
war. 

We must sustain the small business struc- 
tures of America if we are to avoid some form 
of state socialism. 

Now another point needs consideration: 

A mighty factor in developing a new world 
commerce will be the air routes of the world. 
Other countries are keenly alert to the future 
importance of aviation in world trade. We 
in the United States must not lag behind. 
That is why I have advocated the creation of 
a House Committee on Aviation to make 
sure America does not lag. Commercial avia- 
tion must play a leading part in winning the 
peace as military aviation must play a lead- 
ing part in winning the war. 

The g of the World War found us 
unable to cope, at first, with the air forces 
of the Axis Powers. Let us not neglect ade- 
quate preparations for American aviation 
relating to world commerce. We are spend- 
ing many millions of dollars for landing sites 
and bases. Now is the time to plan to uti- 
lize some of these bases and to prepare for 
a powerful American world fleet of commer- 
cial airplanes. A nation powerful in the air, 
in the years ahead, will be the nation with 
the most influence for peace and 
plenty in the world. We dare not—we must 
not—lag. Our security and our prosperity 
depend upon our position in world aviation. 
We must not let any other nation outrank 
us in the air. 

While engrossed in the serious task of 
winning the war, we must plan for the criti- 
cal days of peace. What we do here in 
America will, in a large measure, shape the 
destiny of the world. Ours will be a great 
responsibility. We must not shrink from the 
path of duty. We must begin to think and 
plan for these post-war days. One hundred 
and thirteen agencies, including govern- 
mental agencies, are setting up post-war 
plans. Congress, which must be the final 
judge of plans, must not neglect to keep it- 
self fully informed. 

We want to help the world and we can be 
more generous and intelligent in our aid if 
we emerge from this awful conflict @ sound, 
solvent, free America. 

This gathering of Americans interested in 
a great patriotic party dedicated to the Con- 
stitution, to relieving the burdens of the 
people, and to the preservation of the ideals 
of a great people is held on the birthday of 
an immortal American whose name shines 
with greater luster with each succeeding year. 
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Abraham Lincoln was the founder of the 
Republican Party. He dedicated himself and 
his party wholly to the services of the Nation. 
He saved the Union; he made all labor free. 
He enriched the life of every man. 

Lincoln will ever be the inspiration and 
the ideal of our party. In these history- 
making days the American people have 
lodged in us a great trust. We have a man- 
date from these millions of voters. We will 
cooperate fully in the winning of the war. 
We will save constitutional. government in 
the United States. We will rescue the people 
from the injustices and recklessness of an ar- 
rogant bureaucracy. We will keep strong and 
active free speech, free press, and free radio. 
We will help to plan and to build a founda- 
tion on which, under our American system of 
government, our way of life will be preserved, 
and more happiness and more prosperity for 
the average man and woman guaranteed. 

May God bring to us an early victory over 
the ruthless Axis Powers so we can plan for 
brighter days to come with peace. 

And in honor of the sacred memory of our 
martyred Lincoln, we devoutly pray “that 
this Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.“ 


Lend-Lease Outline of Strategy 
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Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Des Moines Register of Janu- 
ary 17, 1943: 

LEND-LEASE OUTLINE OF STRATEGY 


What Correspondent Richard Wilson calls 
the “staggering magnitude” of American 
lend-lease aid to our allies was pictured Mon- 
day in Lend-Lease Administrator Stettinius’ 
report to Congress. And in that report is 
the story of our strategy in this war. 

It is clear from the figures that the really 
heavy flow of goods—munitions, food, and 
everything else—went first to Britain. Thero 
was every good and natural reason for this. 
Back in the spring of 41 it was still a serious 
question whether the British Isles could hold 
out. That was our most desperate concern. 
So urgent was this that, for short periods 
and with regard to specific items, Britain 
may even have been given preference over our 
own armed forces then in training. 

Gradually, of course, Britain's strength be- 
came such that she was safer. She at least 
had an even chance against any attempted 
invasion. We had now begun a trickle of 
stuff to Russia—though probably only a 
triclle. Then came Pearl Harbor, and for a 
little while we had to rechannel into the 
Pacific some goods that had been planned 
as lend-lease. 

This flow to Australia and India has con- 
tinued, Dut all the while our production was 
increasing enormously. The Libyan cam- 
paign vras in the offing, and we now poured 
tanks and planes and food into Egypt for 
Montgomery’s army. As the necessary sup- 
plies accumulated there, we were able to 
divert more and more to Russia. It now 
appears that, at least in the last few months, 
we have really been “going to town” on aid 
to Russia—both as to weapons of war and 
food—in addition to equipping our own Afri- 
can expeditionary force. 


The lend-lease record, in short, is a story 
of where the pressure was greatest, and when, 
The goods have gone, at any given time, where 
they were needed most—or, if they were des- 
perately needed simultaneously in several 
spots, they simply had to be allocated in 
proportion to the severity of the various 
needs. 

As Mr. Stettinius says, we shall find the 
means to get to China, also, the arms that 
she needs. But that has to wait on two or 
three more crucial theaters—one of them, 
perhaps, still ahead of us in Europe, 


No Time Should Be Lost in Enacting 
H. R. 1749 
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Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, America 
has only now gotten fairly into its stride 
in the prosecution of this war, but al- 
ready we are beginning to build up a 
record of shameful neglect of the men 
and women we call into the fighting 
services, 

Unless this Congress takes immediate 
action to remedy the situation, the time 
can easily be foreseen when the wrath 
of thousands of soldiers and sailors and 
of a shocked public will descend upon us. 

I refer particularly to those men who, 
after being accepted into the armed serv- 
ices, are discharged upon the develop- 
ment of mental trouble. They are dis- 
charged from the Army and Navy and 
sent home without any thought or pro- 
vision as to their care. They are sent 
into their home districts where, in many 
cases, there are no facilities for their 
proper treatment. y 

They are denied care by the Federal 
Government, which must accept the re- 
sponsibility for their difficulties but 
which shunts them off on State and 
county governments inadequately pre- 
pared to accept a responsibility which 
they should never have in the first place. 

Mr. Speaker, day before yesterday 
there came to this House, with a favor- 
able report from the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, H. R. 
1749, a bill which would have taken care 
of this situation, a bill which would have 
placed the veterans of this war under the 
same protection as the veterans of other 
wars of this country. 

Possibly because some Members of the 
House do not know what already is hap- 
pening in this war, action upon the bill 
was delayed. That delay should not be 
prolonged. There should be no further 
postponement of consideration of this 
humanitarian legislation, introduced by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN]. 

I want to urge the chairman of the 
Veterans’ Committee to try again to get 
action at once on this bill and I plead 


-with the Members of the House to con- 


sider the bill and pass it, 
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The bill mereiy extends to veterans of 
the present confiict the same provisions 
for medical and hospital treatment, care, 
and burial benefits as veterans of other 
wars. It makes that provision simply by 
adding to the definition of those who 
may receive such care those who serve 
in the present war. 

We cannot wait until after this war is 
over to meke such provisions, The men 
are already coming back, are already 
being discharged. They are the Nation’s 
responsibility, We cannot say let them 
wait until we are through fighting this 
war before we give them any considera- 
tion. 

Let me quote to the House a paragraph 
from the report of the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee: 

Many cases have been brought to atten- 
tion, warranting immediate action of the 
Congress, where veterans, after being ac- 
cepted for active service, have by change of 
environment and due to active service be- 
come seriously disabled and in need of treat- 
ment. In some instances they have been 
sent home without necessary care, and, not 
infrequently in mental cases, retained in 
ail pending transfer to a State institution. 
n some cases adequate care is not available, 
The Federal Government must assume its 
just obligation to care for these distressing 
cases, having taken them into the active serv- 
ice in the first instance. 


Mr. Speaker, the fact of the matter is 
that we are accepting into the armed 
services men who on the surface appear 
to be perfectly well, both mentally and 
physically. They are given thorough 
examinations by physicians and by psy- 
chiatrists. These examinations presum- 
ably are most searching. 

Yet, already some of these men, 
scarcely more than boys in most cases, 
are developing into mental patients. 
Some of them, despite the fact that they 
could probably have gone on leading nor- 
mal civilian lives, suffer complete mental 
breakdowns after only a few days of the 
impact of military life. 

Although they may have been in mili- 
tary.service for only a few days, that 
military service is just as surely the 
cause of their difficulties as it would be 
had it extended over a much longer 
period. 

These men, then, are properly the 
obligation of the Government as to care 
and treatment. Yet the report of the 
committee shows that instead of their 
being taken care of in Government hos- 
pitals and at Government expense, they 
are being sent home—some of them to 
spend their time in jails because no 
other place is available for their!accom- 
modation. 

I have reports from a county in my 
own district which cites four specific in- 
stances in which such cases have been 
turned back to the county and State au- 
thorities for care and treatment. Ihave 
no doubt the same condition prevails 
in the districts of many of my colleagues. 

This cannot be permitted to continue. 
If it goes on for only a little longer, the 
situation will get entirely out of hand 
as the number of such men discharged 
grows. 

It is therefore imperative and urgent 
that this House at once pass the Rankin 
bill, H. R. 1749. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the era of bureaucratic evasion 
or defiance of the congressional will is 
coming to anend. Apparently the Con- 
gress has determined, in response to the 
demands of the people, to reassume the 
pcwers over the Government which it 
never should have relinquished. 

The people have come to recognize that 
there is urgent need for the Congress to 
examine the budgets and operations of 
the widespread, powerful, and self-con- 
tradictory political bureaucracy which 
has been built up within the last 10 
years. In order adequately to do this 
the Congress needs an expert staff of 
specialists to keep it informed as to how 
these agencies are operating, what they 
are doing, how they are spending the 
appropriations, and what their objectives 
are. It is unfortunate, especially in a 
time like this, that the Congress cannot 
always depend upon it that the bureaus 
are pursuing the ends they say they are, 
or seeking the objectives that some of the 
bureau heads blandly assure Congress 
are being sought. 

It is obvious now that it is foolish for 
the Congress to rely upon each bureau’s 
own estimate of its requirements, because 
every clear-thinking person knows that 
the foremost aim of most bureau chiefs 
is to broaden their organizations, in- 
crease their own prestige, grab more 
power, and try to entrench themselves 
more firmly in their places in the public 
service. 

Because of these facts, the House of 
Representatives has recently set up new 
agencies of investigation to keep it in- 
formed of what the bureaucracy is doing. 

It is admitted by even friends of the 
administration that Congress must es- 
tablish a closer examination and check 
on the stream of administrative orders 
which now regulate the lives of the peo- 
ple. Some of these orders have been is- 
sued in defiance of the expressed will of 
the Congress. Others have been issued 
under evasive and distorted interpreta- 


tions of congressional acts. This has 
been carried to the point by the bureau-- 


crats that Congress now faces the alter- 
native of reasserting its powers over the 
Government on behalf of the people or 
of giving way to Executive supremacy. 
Many members are recalling the wise 
words of Thomas Jefferson when he 
declared that it makes little difference 
whether a dictatorship is of a single man 
or of a hundred or two hundred men; it 
is dictatorship none the less, and inevi- 
tably means destruction of the Bill of 
Rights and the liberty and privileges 
of the people. 

The Congress must and it will assert 
its power to restrain the usurpation of 
legislative functions by the different bu- 


reaus and agencies of the Government. 
This does not mean that these commit- 
tees will go on “fishing expeditions” 
simply to embarrass the bureaucrats. It 
does mean that these committees are go- 
ing to engage in the very serious business 
of determining whether or not an arro- 
gant bureaucracy has grown reckless in 
its expenditures of the public funds, 
designing in its administration of the 
laws, evasive of the congressional will, 
and defiant of the peoples’ desires to an 
extent that bodes ill for our American 
system of government. 

There is no point in blinking the fact 
that the present trend is leading to a 
definite issue between the legislative de- 
partment of the Government and the 
Chief Executive over their respective 
powers. There can be no question that 
the national interest demands that 
neither side encroach upon the other. 
Certainly the Congress cannot be ac- 
cused of encroaching upon the preroga- 
tives or the functions of the executive 
department. It is to be regretted that 
the same cannot be said of the executive 
department, and the bureaus, agencies, 
and departments under it. 

The people demand assurance, and 
only the Congress can give this assurance 
that the bureaus and departments will 
not use the war effort for the purpose of 
building up an impregnable, arrogant, 
and dictatorial bureaucracy, but that, 
contrariwise, the bureaus and depart- 
ments of the Government will be used to 
promote efficiently and effectively every 
necessary war effort. 

The Congress is determined to see that 
this is achieved and the people may be 
assured that these new developments 
constitute a definite move back to a gov- 
ernment of checks and balances, with 
only the necessary war powers vested in 
the Chief Executive and his subordinate 
officers for the purpose of winning the 
war and the duration thereof, and no 
longer. 

Our American system will triumph in 
the end, thanks to the people of the 
country who spoke so clearly and so 
forcefully on last November 3. 


Address of Frederick E. Hasler, President 
of the Pan American Society 
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HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address of 
Frederick E. Hasler, president of the 
Pan American Society, at the thirty-first 
anniversary of the founding of the 
society, celebrated at a luncheon at the 
Bankers Club, February 15, 1943: 

This is the one happy occasion in the year 
when the Pan-American Society has the op- 
portunity and honor of greeting all of its 
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friends in the Consular Corps at one time. 
It is good to see so many familiar faces and 
to extend a warm welcome to new ones. 

Today also happens to be the birthday of 
the society, so this luncheon in reality is a 
double festivity. We pay tribute to the 
never-failing cooperation, devotion, and as- 
sistance to our cause of the members of the 
Consular Corps and at the same time ex- 
press our lasting debt to the far-sighted, 
sincere men who organized the Pan-American 
Society. I would that all of them were alive 
today that they might see the fruits of their 
labors, as evidenced in the solidarity of the 
Americas in the struggle for the preservation 
of our right to live as free human beings, as 
God intended we should. 

It is just 31 years ago today that our society 
was founded. The scene of its birth was the 
great hall of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, just a stone’s throw 
from here. Today, when most of the world is 
aflame with war, it is interesting to look back 
on that time. 

Three days before the Society was formed, 
China had become a republic—and its first 
president, Dr. Yuan Shi Kai, was elected on 
the same day the society was Organized. 
One of the greatest maritime disesters in his- 
tory occurred that year—the sinking of the 
Titanic with a loss of some 1,500 lives off the 
Newfoundland coast on her maiden trip from 
Southampton to New York. The old Equi- 
table Building, on the site of the great fire- 
proof structure we now are in, was destroyed 
by fire that year. 

With the exception of a 3 months’ war 
in the Balkans—in which Turkey was in con- 
flict with Montenegro, Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Greece—the year 1912 was one of peace. 
That conflict was of little concern to the 
Western Hemisphere. With thousands of 
miles of ocean dividing us, Europe’s frequent 
internal political squabbles, as we were wont 
to call them, were of only passing interest to 
the Americas. Smugly we reasoned that dis- 
tance made us immune to anything which 
might happen in the Old World. 

Two years later the First World War broke 
out and when several of the American repub- 
lics became involved, we began to modify that 
view slightly. It was not until the present 
world conflict got under way that there was 
any general acceptance of the view that the 
Atlantic Ocean no longer was a guaranty of 
security to us. And Pearl Harbor brought 
the same tragic disillusionment to us in re- 
gard to the Pacific. 

Today, with the war in its fourth year and 
distance being constantly shortened by the 
amazing developments in air transport, all 
of our American republics, in common with 
other free countries, know that there can be 
no security in any part of the globe until 
international terrorism is forever destroyed. 

Everything we love and hold dear is at 
stake—the freedoms our forefathers won for 
us, our democratic form of government, our 
homes, our very lives. Small wonder then, 
that the Americas are united in spirit and 
purpose. The war and common danger have 
forged the peaceful bond of pan-American- 
ism—voluntarily entered into for the com- 
mon good and preservation of freedom in all 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere— 
into an instrument of mighty potency to 
help destroy the barbaric forces which 
threaten not only pan-Americanism, but free- 
dom, righteousness, and decency throughout 
the world. 

The secret of the strength of pan-Ameri- 
canism lies in its unselfishness. It seeks 
nothing for itself, but only for the members 
of its family. It accords equal respect to the 
smallest and largest and concedes no privi- 
leges to one nation over another. It has 
neither a favorite son nor a prodigal son in 
its family. Like a proud father, pan-Ameri- 
canism wishes all in the family to live in 
peace and to grow strong and prosper. 
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I believe the war has strengthened the 
faith of every American nation in pan-Ameri- 
canism and we must set ourselves to the task 
of making certain that this faith grows even 
stronger when victory is ours and we return 
to the ways of peace. We all know when 
things are going along smoothly that na- 
tions—like individuals—are apt to ignore 
the other fellow's troubles and forget to lend 
a helping hand. This must not happen when 
the war is over. 

War conveys the thought of armed conflict, 
but this is not necessarily so. The last war 
did not end in November 1918—the armed 
conflict did—the intervening years up to 
September 1939, witnessed one economic dis- 
aster after another. Many of these could 
have been averted had we, who talk so much 
about our love of freedom and belief in 
democratic principles realized that the preser- 
vation of these blessings calls for our con- 
stant effort and sacrifice to prevent their be- 
ing taken from us. We speak glibly of 
peace—but the record of each era of peace 
over the past centuries shows it to have been 
but a breathing spell in preparation for an- 
other armed conflict. 

If we really believe in democracy, then let 
us be realistic and recognize that to prevent 
some other “ism” raising its ugly head to de- 
stroy it, we must individually and collectively 
dedicate ourselves wholeheartedly to prove 
its workability and efficacy. The countries 
here represented today and all other liberty- 
loving nations must continue to stand to- 
gether—our lines of economic and military 
strength unbroken—firm in our faith and 
courage and determined to work for the com- 
mon interest of all. 

If the peace we are fighting for and will 
win is to be made lasting, it must be based 
on broad, humanitarian principles, recogniz- 
ing that freedom of intercourse and exchange 
in trade matters are fundamental. 

Even before the present conflict began, we 
had made some progress in this direction un- 
der the leadership of President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull, but it was too little and too 
late. Trade barriers, the deadliest economic 
weapon of blind, selfish nationalism, had 
created unrest, jealousies, and hatreds which 
plunged the world into war. 

Our Under Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner 
Welles, speaking last Friday at the opening 
of the Office of War Information exhibits at 
Rockefeller Center, emphasized this point 
with his usual directness, going straight to 
the heart of the problem. He said: 

“There could be no surer road to disaster, 
no surer means of bringing about unmiti- 
gated havoc in the future than for the 
United Nations to enter the post-war period 
as rivals and opponents in their commercial 
and financial policies, rather than as col- 
laborators in a common task of seeking and 
achieving international economic stability 
and general well-being.” 

At this point it is pertinent to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which has enabled President 
Roosevelt and our State Department to break 
down several of the trade barriers between 
the United States and foreign countries, will 
expire on June 12 next. That date is only 
4 montks off and I am ashamed to say that 
a ready selfish trade interests and isolation- 
ists in Congress—indifferent to the welfare 
of the Nation and blind to the fact that 
they are sowing the same seeds which helped 
to bring on this war—have started a move- 
rent in opposition to the renewal of the 
trade act. 

This movement must be stopped at all costs 
before its virus is allowed to create suspicion 
abroad of the sincerity of our policies in 
regard to international trade and thus im- 
plant the germ of disunity among the United 
Nations. We must all realize that what ad- 
versely affects our neighbors reacts to our 
detriment. 


A continuance of the Trade Agreements 
Act is not only essential to the speedy and 
successful prosecution of the war, but to the 
peace we shall write after we win the war. 
No better instrument has yet been devised 
than the mechanism under which the act 
has operated since its enactment in 1934. It 
has lowered excessive trade barriers and im- 
proved our commercial relations with 
twenty-five other countries. It may well 
serve as a pattern to implement the principles 
of mutual trade aid agreed upon in the At- 
lantic Charter. 

The world scene looks brighter today than 
it did at our luncheon last year. Then the 
black shadow of Pearl Harbor hung heavily 
cver us. Now the tide of battle has turned 
and the enemies of the free nations are 
everywhere in retreat. A year ago the end 
of the war appeared far away. Today we are 
hopeful that the conflict may end much 
sooner than we expected. 

So let us go forward into another year with 
courage and determination that, come what 
may, we will be faithful to our trust, faithful 
to the memory of the immortal heroes of all 
free countries who gave their all that we 
might be privileged to give our all to preserve 
and hand on to posterity the precious crown 
of free men. 


The Voice of Puerto Rico—the Insular 
Legislature and All Political Parties 
Oppose the Present Government and 
Join in Support of the Resident Com- 
missioner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted by the unanimous consent of the 
House, I am inserting an editorial pub- 
lished February 11, 1943, in El Mundo, 
leading independent daily newspaper of 
Puerto Rico. The Insular Legislature 
and all political parties oppose the 
present government and join in their 
aims for self-government and freedom: 


THE VOICE OF PUERTO RICO 


The Legislature of Puerto Rico passed 
unanimously last night a joint resolution 
containing a formal demand for the solution 
of the political status of the island. 

The declaration, solemnly concurred in by 
all and each of the groups represented in 
both chambers of the legislature, states: 
“That the Puerto Rican Legislative Assembly, 
in the name of and as representative of the 
people of Puerto Rico, through this joint 
resolution sets forth before the President and 
the Congress of the United States the right 
of the people of Puerto Rico to end the colo- 
nial system of government and to decide 
freely through special open and democratic 
elections the permanent political status of 
the people of Puerto Rico as soon as possible, 
immediately if practicable.” It declares fur- 
thermore: “That if the President and the 
United States of America deem it necessary 
to wait until victory is achieved and the 
framing of the structure of peace begun, the 
people of Puerto Rico shall wait, with patri- 
otic resignation, until that decisive moment 
to achieve their natural desires,” 
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Last night's agreement, authorized by the 
unanimous vote of the legislative chambers, 
is the patriotic culmination of a movement 
recently launched to appeal to Washington, 
in the name of all Puerto Rico, for the right 
to authorize our pecple to decide in special 
free elections their final political status. 

The union of all political parties in sub- 
scribing to this demand in the legislative 
assembly is, in effect, a manifestation of the 
desire felt by all Puerto Ricans to express 
a sacred sentiment, the sentiment of a people 
which aspires to define itself. The accord 
among all groups represented in the cham- 
bers in agreeing to this demand, which will 
soon be presented to Washington, is an ex- 
pression of the solemn and formal will of the 
people of Puerto Rico manifesting itself 
through patriotic solidarity. 

The joint resolution passed last night by 
the chambers is the unanimous expression 
of all the men whom the people trusted with 
their mandate in the last elections. The 
voice of Puerto Rico speaks in that resolu- 
tion, through each and all of the men who 
constitute our legislative assembly, and 
Puerto Rico speaks also through the voice of 
its Resident Commissioner in Washington, 
Mr. Bolivar Pagan, whose speech on Labor 
Day, September 7, 1942, was a demand for 
the solution of the political status. From 
that speech we take the following declara- 
tion, which, in our opinion, constitutes the 
best endorsement of the Resident Commis- 
sioner to the resolution adopted last night 
by the chambers: 

“Above all the transitory problems of 
Puerto Rico towers one, primordial and 
fundamental, which gives origin to many 
other which are not within the hands of the 
Puerto Ricans to solve. And this probiem 
is that of the disputed right of the people 
of Puerto Rico, of the collective right of our 
island, natural and imprescriptible, granted 
by God to all men and all peoples: the right 
to our liberty. God created this island, 
over the sea and under the sky it was placed 
by Him for the Puerto Ricans, and we Puerto 
Ricans should govern our island and be the 
masters of our destiny. 

“After 44 years—nearly half a century— 
under the flag of the United States, which 
drove out the descendants of the original 
settlers and civilizers of this island, Puerto 
Rico still suffers an intolerable and pro- 
visional regime, which is now outmoded, and 
against which it is time that all Puerto 
Ricans rebel spiritually. We are governed 
by an organic act, or insular constitution, 
which was drafted not by the Puerto Ricans 
but by a Congress not elected by Puerto 
Rican voters. 

“That organic act was not submitted to the 
people of Puerto Rico for either approval or 
consent. That organic act organizes a gov- 
ernment of three powers supposedly inde- 
pendent of each other. But the government 
of Puerto Rico is a tripod, headed by an exec- 
utive chief, who is practically a viceroy of the 
colony, who can assume dictatorial powers 
in this country, and who can govern against 
the expressed will of the Puerto Ricans and 
tyrannize over us, abusing the patience and 
even the weakness of this country. No Gov- 
ernoꝝ of any State of the Union, nor even the 
President of the United States himself, can 
assume the tremendous powers which the 
Governor of Puerto Rico has, This man, with 
his tremendous powers over the life and 
destiny of our country, is not elected by the 
Puerto Ricans. The legislative power granted 
to Fuerto Rico is a delegated and curtailed 
power. The bills approved by the two cham- 
bers elected by our people require, in order 
to become law, the approval of a third cham- 
ber—the most powerful one—that of the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, who is not elected by 
our people, and the Governor's veto over the 
laws of the people is practically absolute. 
The judicial branch cannot be elected by our 
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people because that is expressly forbidden by 
the organic act, It is incredibly true that 
in the organic act—a supposedly democratic 
law—the election of the judges who dispose 
of the property, the freedom, and even the 
lives of the people is expressly forbidden. 
Against that regime—against that intolerable 
and ad interim colonial status—my party 
stands also. To end this regime—a regime 
not in keeping with the capability, the civili- 
gation, and the natural rights of the Puerto 
Ricans, as well as to discuss and face the 
fundamental economic problems of Puerto 
Rico—my party is ready and willing to form, 
in a fraternizing effort with all the Puerto 
Ricans, an entente cordiale with all those 
Puerto Ricans who cherish the same ideals 
and purposes that would insure the liberty 
and the welfare of the people of Puerto Rico.” 

The entente cordiale proposed by the Resi- 
dent Commissioner in his speech of Labor 
Day was yesterday solemnly proclaimed in the 
unanimous agreement of the legislative cham- 
bers. Now the united voice of Puerto Rico 
is heard in Washington, full and potent, in 
its demand for right and justice, Yesterday 
history was made in Puerto Rico. 


Silly, Eh? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in a recent edition of the New 
York Times: 

SILLY, EH? 

Air-raid wardens, auxiliary firemen, nurses’ 
aldes, city patrol corps. Silly, eh? 

Just a bunch of grown-up people still 
playing Boy Scout, isn't that what you said? 
What's all the excitement about? They're 
fighting on the other side of the world, not 
here. 

Silly, eh? Sure, about as silly as the tele- 
gram the Johnsons got the other day— 

“We regret to inform you * * *.” 

Wasn't that a scream? 

Charlie Johnson, the kid you wished good 
luck to—the kid who loved to play —— 
seems like only the other day * 

You won’t be seeing him again. 

It’s kind of maddening to think that Char- 
lie died so that you could go on shooting off 
your mouth, unmolested. 

But he was just a kid. What was a kid 
like Charlie doing in a far-off place like 
Buna? 

What was he doing? 

He was doing what ycu haven't even got 
the guts to think of doing. 

No, don't give up any of your valuable 
time after hours—you work hard down at 
the office; you need that little nap after 
you've tucked away that seven-course dinner. 

What more can you ask of a fellow? Didn’t 
you finally give in to putting 10 percent of 

our hard-earned dough in War bonds? 
t else do they want? 

Don't be an air raid warden or an auxiliary 
fireman, or join the city patrol corps—only a 
bunch of silly jerks would ink of giving 
their time and effort to something that con- 
cerns your hide (and how right you are). 

But it’s not you and your pals that they're 
concerned with—it’'s your kids, your wife, and 


your home that they want to protect—that 
they'll know how to protect just in case we 
should be bombed. And that’s no hare- 
brained impossibility, either. 

Your neighbors don’t have much respect 
for you now. But they could have—plenty. 

And you know how, too. 

A little thing like dropping in at your pre- 
cinct or firehouse tonight could fix it. 

Hell, they’re not that particular. Guys 
like you are generally O. K. once they get set 
straight about some things. 

O. K, after your dinner, but drop in. 


Standing Committee on Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks 
in the Reconp, I include therein a letter 
addressed to me from Gill Robb Wilson, 
director of aviation of the State of New 
Jersey. This letter is especially signifi- 
cant in the light of the discussion which 
is now current and so much in the iore- 
front, not only in our country but 
throughout the world. Mr. Wilson, who 
is also president of the National Aero- 
nautical Association, is, in my opinion, 
one of the foremost authorities in the 
world on the subject of aviation, since he 
acquired his knowledge in a practical 
way during the last World War as a flier. 
He has been a pioneer of the industry, 
having done considerable work in the 
advancement of the aviation cause. 

This Congress is considering the crea- 
tion of an aviation committee, and I feel 
that Mr. Wilson's letter will be of inesti- 
mable value to all of the Members of the 
House, and to the people of our country. 

The letter follows: 


STATE or New JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AVIATION, 
Trenton, February 16, 1943. 
The Honorable FRANK L. SUNDSTROM, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I observe two di- 
vergent viewpoints active in the National 
Congress. One is headed up in a move to 
create a standing committee on aviation, 
while the other is headed up by a move to 
create current legislation. Both movements 
are interesting and encouraging in that they 
show an awakening to the significance of 
aviation in its long range implication to the 
Nation. This is healthy and wise and I have 
a great personal respect for the leaders of 
both viewpoints. 

For at least a decade I have been eager to 
see standing committees on aviation and I 
am familiar with all of the excuses as well as 
with all of the reasons for the lack of such a 
committee. It has always seemed to me that 
the existence of a standing committee would 
provide the Congress with a continuing body 
of information on the comprehensive picture 
of aviation. It has so many ramifications 
that only by an over-all understanding can 
the Congress hope to wisely deal with the 
component elements of the subject. I have 
watched year after year one or other particu- 
lar interest urge its viewpoint on various 
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` committees of the Congress and have had a 


deep sympathy with the attempts of the 
Congress to judge on the various matters, 
which was extremely difficult because of their 
lack of background. Unlike some people, I 
have an abiding respect for our national 
legislative body and have always felt that 
if they had the facts, all of the facts, they 
would produce sound judgment and vision 
in law 

I don’t believe the Congress can adequately 
deal with the subject of aviation without a 
standing committee. 

Now, as to the current legislative proposals 
proposed by the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Commission, I can underri. nd their 
eagerness to meet aviation development with 
sound legislation. The tenor of the proposed 
legislation in some respects amazes me. The 
proposal to capture for the Federal Govern- 
ment the complete destiny of aviation is a 
turn toward the European viewpoint, where 
aviation is considered an instrument of gov- 
ernment rather than a fresh development in 
the field of free private enterprise. The Fed- 
eral Government never has and never can 
elther regulate or promote the complete pic- 
ture of aviation. In seeking to take over the 
airports of every nature the Federal Govern- 
ment is invading the police power of the 
States. It is not true that all flying consti- 
tutes either a hazard or a potential hazard in 
interstate commerce. It is not true that 
safety demands that the Federal Government 
assume all of its jurisdiction. Moreover, in 
its current state of development, I question 
the timing of current legislation. 

There are some features of the proposed 
legislation which appear excellent. The pro- 
motion of aviation education is very sound. 
The proposal of the Government to carry all 
mail by air is likewise sound. The proposal 
to study the cargo possibilities of aviation is 
sound. In other words, the timing of legis- 
lation which studies and promotes the over- 
all subject of aviation is apt, whereas the 
timing which proposes more yegulation is, in 
my judgment, premature. 

Mr. LEA, Mr. Boren, Mr. WOLVERTON, and 
others of the committee considering this 
legislation have always done a fine job and 
I would certainly do nothing to discourage 
their efforts, violently as I am opposed to 
certain of the viewpoints presented in the 
original draft of their current bill. 

I do hope the Congress will get together on 
the entire matter because there is much 
more of the Nation's post-war destiny in- 
volved in how the Congress deals with this 
Situation than meets the eye. I hope you 
will make aviation a matter of your deep and 
continued interest and if in my humble way 
I can be of any assistance, please feel free 
to call on me. I have no axes of any kind 
to grind. 
As always, 

GILL Ross WILSON, 
State Director of Aviation. 


The Opening Weeks of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave extended me by the House, I am 
inserting in the Record herewith an ar- 
ticle by me which appeared in the Feb- 
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ruary issue of the Republican magazine, 
published in Chicago, III.: 
THIS MONTH IN CONGRESS 
(By Kart E. MunprT, United States Repre- 
sentatiye from South Dakota) 

In responding to the invitation to write 
the January copy for This Month in Con- 
gress, I realize I am accepting a difficult as- 
signment. The opening month of any Con- 
gress is marked by a paucity of important 
debates or significant legislation. January 
1943 is no exception to the rule. In fact, the 
uncertainty of the New Deal high command, 
caused by its devastating setback in loss of 
Members in the House, has served to empha- 
size the delay incident to the bringing in of 
important legislation and to slow down even 
more than usual the joining of issues on im- 
portant matters of domestic policy. Thus 
far the administration has hesitated to bring 
forward any legislative proposals of import- 
ance. 

As a result of the foregoing situation, a re- 
porter reviewing This Month in Congress is 
confronted with the fact that most of the 
happenings “on the Hill” during January 
1943 were either of such importance that the 
press and the radio have fully and adequately 
covered them or they were of such compara- 
tive unimportance that it is unnecessary to 
devote much time to them in a monthly 
résumé, Ordinarily, so much happens in 
Congress every month that readers relying 
solely upon the daily press and the radio, fail 
to comprehend the complete picture, but if 
additional details are necessary to a better 
understanding of the congressional scene at 
this time, they are details of personalities, 
political maneuvering, policies, and kindred 
items, rather than details gleaned from con- 
gressional hearings, debates, or legislation. 
Let us therefore look at the first 3 or 4 weeks 
cf the Seventy-eighth Congress in an effort 
to outline the future from some of the facts 
of the present rather than trying to analyze 
activities of the present from the standpoint 
of what has preceded it. 

First big impression one gains from study 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress—and while 
most of the observations of this article are 
based upon an analysis of the House, they are 
in large part equally true of the Senate—is 
that the New Deal is a dead cause insofar as 
the legislative branch of government is con- 
cerned. New dealism, per se, does not seem 
to have enough active and influential sup- 
porters left in the House, for example, to form 
for it a decent funeral entourage, to say 
nothing of giving it the crusading support to 
which it was accustomed in former Con- 
gresses. Of course, the Democratic Party is 
in control of the House, but the New Deal 
phalanx has lost all control of the Demo- 
cratic Party as represented by Representa- 
tives in Congress. Election of Frank Walker as 
new Democratic national chairman indicates 
that new dealism may still control the party 
machinery of the Democratic Party just as it 
assuredly controls the executive departments 
and many of the emergency set-ups, but 
insofar as the men and women elected by the 
people to serve in Congress are concerned, 
New Dealism has hit a 10-year low point. 

Example in point: Executive (New Deal) 
pressure forced the selection by the Demo- 
cratic Ways and Means Committee of Vrro 
Marcantonio, American Laborite of New York 
City, as a member of the important House 
Judiciary Committee as a demanded pay-off 
for the faithful “water-carrying” which 
American Laborites in New York have always 
provided for New Deal candidates in the 
Empire State. What happened? In a spe- 
cial caucus held for the purpose, the ma- 
jority membership in the House (Demo- 
cratic) rejected the Executive (New Deal) 
mandate and refused to confirm MARCANTONIO 
as a member of the Judiciary Committee. 
The rejection was definite and overwhelming. 


Not even a face-saving gesture was per- 
mitted the administration. The answer was 
“No.” It was a clarion signal that Jefferson 
Democrats, constitutional Democrats, south- 
ern Representatives, growing uneasy under 
the strange philosophies being developed 
under their traditional Democratic label, and 
just plain Democrats, cognizant of what the 
folks back home ave thinking, had had enough 
of the collectivistic doctrines of new deal- 
ism. The vote was not against MARCANTONIO 
the individual; it was against the extremely 
leftist New Deal philosophy which he es- 
poused. The shotgun marriage which the 
President sought to effectuate between new 
dealism in the American Labor Party and the 
Democratic majority in the House failed to 
eventuate because the Chief’s gun was lightly 
loaded and previous experiences had con- 
vinced Democratic Members that the reper- 
cussions of the gun were more dangerous 
than its discharge. 

Other examples? Examine any daily issue 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. There you will 
see many speeches and comments by good 
Democratic Congressmen, and by even a few 
“prodigal-son new dealers" who have wan- 
dered back home, in which Senators and 
Representatives serving as Democrats give 
caustic criticism against bureaucracy in gen- 
eral and against bureaucrats in particular. 
They “tear passions to tatters” against re- 
strictions and regulations of Government 
boards, bureaus, commissions, agencies, au- 
thorities, committees, alphabetical set-ups, 
and what will you. They sometimes outdo 
Republican Members in their protestations 
against directives, pronouncements, regula- 
tions, provisions, and the other mandatory 
utterances of the bureaucratic powers they 
were formerly so eager to create. Some Mem- 
bers, while still preaching new dealism in 
theory, are among the most outspoken in 
their criticism of it in practice. They boast 
about the recipe, but they beg off from eat- 
ing the cake. 

What some new dealers in and out of 
Congress still fail to realize is the inevitable 
and inseparable relationship between bu- 
reaucracy and New Dealism. There can be 
the former without the latter, but the latter 
can never get beyond the day dreams of un- 
sophisticated idealists without the former. 
Bureaucracy is the machinery by which the 
New Deal formula of solve-it-all-in-Wash- 
ington proposals must operate. There is no 
other substitute. For any or all of the New 


Deal patterns-for-perfection to operate, they 


must be implemented by bureaucrats. Thus 
the centralization of authority which accom- 
panies war provides a preview of what would 
obtain in peacetime if New Deal theories 
were generally put into practice. And even 
the new dealers are getting jittery about the 
way in which the machinery works. Senators 
and Representatives generally, and a vast 
majority of the American public, without 
regard for politics, are willing to endure what 
degree of bureaucratic management is neces- 
sary for the winning of this war, but they 
yearn for the day when the country can be 
given back to the people and they rebel 
against any thought of perpetuating the 
principle of bureaucratic domination in Fed- 
eral Government, Thus new dealism in Con- 
gress is at low ebb, but practical opponents 
of collectivistic government must keep a 
weather eye on the executive departments, 
where the taste of power has at times been 
found to be exceedingly savory and where 
new dealism still has many of its disciples 
sitting in positions of control. 

Incidentally, even in the executive branch, 
new dealism seems to be more vigorous and 
hopeful among the innumerable emergency 
establishments of the past 10 years than 
among the conventional governmental de- 
partments. Perhaps this results from the 
fact that the average age of Cabinet mem- 
bers is now 65, and the spirit of youthful 
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exuberance and enthusiasm seems to be wan- 
ing with the passing of the years and the 
definitely oldish nature of the present Cab- 
inet. Even in the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment the average age of Republican House 
Members is lower than that of Democrats, 
and the once proud claim of the new deal- 
ers that theirs was “an appeal to youth” 
sounds a bit hollow when checked against the 
actual ages of their clan. 


WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT 


Not only is the Republican Party more 
closely identified with the youth of America 
from the standpoint of both age and ideal- 
ism today than is the Democratic Party, but 
from the standpoint of its recognition of the 
important part which women play in modern 
government the Republican Party clearly 
outdistances the closed corporation which 
today displays the Democratic emblem while 
bitterly embroiled with intraparty strife. 

There are six Republican women members 
of the House, one Democratic. Each of the 
Republican women came upon her own pow- 
er in districts where the party and the 
people select théir own candidates, and none 
represents a machine district where some 
politically sagacious boss might nominate 
and elect a woman simply for its political 
effect. All of the six Republican women 
have been given important committee as- 
signments by their party colleagues, In 
placing CLARE Boorse Luce on the Military 
Affairs Committee and MARGARET CHASE 
SmirH on the Naval Affairs Committee, the 
Republicans have given an impressive recog- 
nition to the valiant part which women are 
playing in the armed forces of this modern 
war which is completely lacking on the part 
of the Democratic Party. Frances BOLTON 
and Ep Rocers serve on the important 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, 
where they play their part in helping to 
shape post-war policies and current pro- 
grams. JESSIE Sumner of Illinois serves as a 
very active and effective member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, giving recog- 
nition to the fact that the women of Amer- 
ica rank high in the amount of investments 
and finances they control. WINIFRED Sran- 
LEY, glamorous newcomer from New York 
State, has been appointed to the following 
committees, where her experience and ability 
will permit her to exercise qualities of lead- 
ership: Civil Service and Patents. The Civil 
Service Committee is presently engaged in 
a far-reaching and important investigation 
of the manpower situation in Federal offices. 
The Republicans of America are today defi- 
nitely more liberal and modern in their atti- 
tude toward women in politics than are the 
Democrats. 


JOE MARTIN LEADS WITH VIGOR 


Popular and able minority leader of the 
House, JosepH W. MARTIN, Jr., is again dem- 
onstrating his capacity for leadership and his 
ability to lead a minority group with such 
skill and tact that it frequently achieves re- 
sults usually obtainable only by a majority. 
Efforts of New Deal columnists and com- 
mentators, currying favor with administra- 
tion bigwigs by peddling their poison pellets, 
have failed dismally in their program at- 
tempting to create disunity and rancor in 
Republican ranks in Congress. Never have 
Republicans in both the Senate and the 
House been more united. Sly attempts to 
revive the archaic verbiage of “isolationism” 
or “interventionism” have completely col- 
lapsed as New Deal disciples of disruption 
have endeavored to array one group of Re- 
publicans against the other. There are no 
isolationists among Republicans in Congress 
if the term implies a desire to hold back in 
the war, to settle for less than victory, or to 
deprive our fighting forces of everything they 
need to finish the job. There are no inter- 
ventionists among Republicans in Congress if 
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the term implies a desire to have America 
permanently or perpetually involved in for- 
eign wars or to maintain armies of mercenary 
soldiers forever fighting in support of ex- 
panding American interests whether they be 
territorial ambitions to create an imperial- 
istic empire or financial interests to force 
our trade upon reluctant people by the bay- 
onet and the sword. Republicans all want 
to win this war decisively and conclusively. 
Republicans, all, want to see war banned 
from this earth as a device for settling dis- 
putes. Republicans, all, want to do what 
they can to help make sure that this time 
“these sacrifices shall not be made in vain” 
but that permanent peace may this time 
follow war. 

Thus Jon Martin does not lead a party 
unit divided by pre-Pearl Harbor distinctions 
or preconceived post-war deductions, but he 
heads a group of 209 Americans proud of 
their heritage, devoted to their party, dedi- 
cated to their country’s welfare, and eager 
to extend America’s power for good to as 
many people as sound reasoning indicates is 
plausible and possible. Republicans in the 
House are fortunate in this respect as con- 
trasted with the Democrats; Republicans 
have only one leader with whom to confer— 
Jon Martin. Democrats must confer with 
Sam RAYBURN, the Speaker; with President 
Roosevelt, the Chief; and with Majority 
Leader Jon McCormack, the floor manager; 
and with numerous self-appointed leaders 
of the diminishing but sometimes defiant 
New Deal bloc both in Congress and in execu- 
tive positions. This comparative singleness 
of purpose which “Jor MartIn’s gang” main- 
tains in the House augers well for the fu- 
ture—the country may expect that on nu- 
merous occasions during the next 2 years, 
on domestic issues, the Republican attitude 
will prevail in Congress. 


WHAT OF 1944? 


Political-minded Washington talks much 
about what may happen in 1944. Fourth 
term tip-offs seem to be apparent in the 
President’s frantic but futile attempt to put 
MARCANTONIO on the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in his successful effort to find places 
for all lame-duck Democratic Senators and 
Representatives repudiated by the people last 
November but rescued for the administra- 
tion in January, and in his insistence that 
Ed “Paving Block” Flynn be sent safely to 
Australia as Ambassador where his efforts 
to create good will may be much less im- 
pressive than his success in contributing to 
good will in New York politics by absenting 
himself from the country. Another fourth- 
term tip-off stems from the continuation 
of the President's passion for preventing any 
of his party contemporaries from attaining 
positions of popular prominence. He does 
not object to their becoming prominent if it 
is in a position surrounded by unpopularity, 
but after 10 years in office he continues to 
be successful in sabotaging the efforts of 
any of his helpmates to develop a personal 
following or to become a Presidential possi- 
bility. 

Republicans in Congress and throughout 
the country were greatly cheered not only by 
the remarkable gains made in the number of 
Republican Governors, Senators, and Repre- 
sentatives elected, but by a number of 
auxiliary facts. Great gains were made 
throughout the country in the number of 
State legislators elected under Republican 
banners. Country courthouses, also, made 
vast strides of, increase in their Republican 
population. Enough candidates for the 
House of Representatives were defeated by 
less than 1,000 votes to have given the Re- 
publicans a majority if these photo-finish 
decisions had gone Republican. 


Most recent and in some ways most con- 
vincing evidence of the resurgence of re- 
publicanism in this country was the by-elec- 
tion held in the Sixth Missouri Congressional 
District on January 12 to fill a vacancy caused 
by death. In that election Republican 
Marion T. BENNETT was elected by a ma- 
jority of 14,000 in a normally Democratic 
district against the same opponent whom his 
father (the late Philip A. Bennett) had de- 
feated by only 7,700 in the November 3 elec- 
tions. The January 12 election polled 30,000 
votes less than the one held November 3, 
making Marion BENNETT'S greatly increased 
majority all the more convincing. His father 
won in November with 55 percent of the 
votes: MARION BENNETT won in January with 
percent of the votes. The Sixth District in 
Missouri is a typical American voting district 
except for its proverbial Democratic leanings; 
it has 11 counties and comprises a population 
of laborers, farmers, small business people, 
and typical American city dwellers. The 
remarkable Republican increases between No- 
vember 3 and January 12 against the identical 
Democratic opponent knocks into a cocked 
hat the professional alibi artists who ex- 
pressed deductions of wishful thinking after 
the November elections to the effect that an 
earlier commencement of the African cam- 
paign and earlier appointment of manpower 
and food administrators would have pre- 
vented the Republican landslide. Obviously, 
the national swing toward the Republican 
Party is based on more fundamental and 
deep-set convictions. 

As this month in Congress comes to a 
close, Congressman Joe Manrix's drive to 
bring about the creation of a permanent 
standing committee on aviation in the House 
seems likely to succeed. It may well have 
become a fait accompli by the time this 
article appears in print. Although opposed 
by the Democratic chairmen of several im- 
portant House committees as well as some 
other vigorous opponents from Democratic 
ranks, the indications are that our minority 
leader’s suggestion will be adopted and that 
once again Republican leadership and Re- 
publican thought will have contributed to 
the modernization of Government. Simi- 
larly, proposals by Congressman DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois, for streamlining the work of the 
House Appropriations Committee and the 
procurement of additional expert technicians 
to help with the committee tasks, as well as 
the suggestion by Senator Nye that Senate 
and House Appropriations Committees create 
a joint group for the purposes of consulta- 
tion and strategy, seem to be well on the road 
to final approval. 

The Seventy-eighth Congress seems deter- 
mined to be a peoples’ Congress. It gives 
real hope of demonstrating to the world that 
legislative government can meet the chal- 
lenge of our times. 


A Bill To Grant to the Chinese Rights 
of Entry to the United States and 
Rights of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like every Member to study the provi- 
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sions of H. R. 1882 and join with me in 

my efforts to give to our noble allies of 

China deserved recognition. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
copy of H. R. 1882 and a letter to Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek: 

{78th Cong., ist sess.; H. R. 1882; in the 
House of Representatives, February 17, 1943; 
Mr. Kennepy introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization] 

A bill to grant to the Chinese rights of entry 
to the United States and rights of citizen- 
ship 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the Chinese Citizenship Act of 1943. 
Src. 2. Chapter 7 of title 8 of the United 

States Code Annotated, known as the Chinese 

Exclusion Act, is hereby repealed. f 
Sec. 3. Section 703 of chapter 11 of title 

8 of the United States Code Annotated is 

hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 703. Same; race. 

“The right to become a naturalized cit- 
izen under the provisions of this chapter shall 
extend only to white persons, persons of Af- 
rican nativity or descent, and descendants 
of races indigenous to the Western Hemi- 
sphere: Provided, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall prevent the naturalization of na- 
tive-born Filipinos haying the honorable 
service in the United States Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard as specified in 
section 724, nor of former citizens of the 
United States, who are otherwise eligible to 
naturalization under the provisions of sec- 
tion 717, nor of Chinese.” 

This act shall take effect immediately, 


Fepruary 17, 1943. 
Madame CHIANG KAI-SHEK, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mapame CHIANG: To the first lady of 
China, and, by universal acclaim, one of the 
greatest women in the world, our proud and 
wholehearted welcome. 

We welcome you aiso, as a daughter is 
welcomed by her foster-mother, to the land 
where you received an American education, 
where you spent years far more carefree than 
those of late, and where, by your charm, your 
modesty and your intellectual attainments, 
you won the hearts of so many. And now, 
both for yourself and as a flaming symbol, 
your unflinching courage and patience and 
faith, through 5 years of relentless aggression 
and horror, arouse the admiration of liberty- 
loving people the world over. 

The bomber, while it has destroyed bound- 
aries, has shortened distances. Today we 
can, like Samuel Johnson, “survey mankind 
from China to Peru” with the twist of a 
radio dial, and with agony and resolution in 
our hearts. 

You Chinese are a nation of 450,000,000 
souls. Your land is about one-third larger 
than ours. Several millions of you, including 
the President himself, are Christians. You 
have a cultural background of more than 
4,000 years. Today you have compulsory edu- 
cation at the age of 6, and your hundreds of 
universities, colleges, and technical schools 
exchange brilliant students with our own. 

You are brave and stoical, industrious, 
honest, and honorable, Save for one minor 
interruption, we have always been at peace 
with you. During the difficult period of the 
settlement of our West, the importation of 
cheap Chinese labor brought with it a wave 
of alarmed misunderstanding and prejudice 
on the part of some of our people. There was 
no justification for this fear. Even under 
the 1930 census there were only 46,129 Chi- 
nese people in our country. We have more 
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jthan that number of European refugees in 
a few months. 

Since February 12, 1912, China has been 
a member of the family of republics. I take 
‘this auspicious occasion, in your gracious 
presence, as an indication of my unbounded 
‘admiration of a nation’s courage which has 
amazed the world, to introduce this day a 
bill to grant to the Chinese rights of entry 
to the United States and rights of citizen- 
ship. A people which have shared with us 
the common danger, and will share with us 
the eventual victory, a people which have 
earned our friendship, our gratitude, and our 
respect, have by the same token surely earned 
our franchise. 

Long live the Chinese Republic! 

I have the honor to remain, dear madam, 

Respectfully yours, 
MARTIN J. KENNEDY. 


Silver Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to present for the consideration 
of the Members of the House an illumi- 
nating article from the pen of Leon Star- 
mount, explaining the use of silver in 
our monetary system and the contribu- 
tion of the silver miners to the finances 
of our Government and their contribu- 
tion of the critical metals to our Na- 
tion’s war effort: 

SILVER SUBSIDY?—TAX IS THE WORD 
(By Leon Starmont) 


A Washington dispatch says western Con- 
gressmen defended the existing silver legis- 
lation on the ground that mines producing 
war metals must have the “subsidy” on their 
silver byproduct in order to stay in operation 
at all. 

The reasoning is O. K., but the language 
is faulty. 

I admit writing on silver as an advocate 
rather than a mere reporter. I'm a bimetal- 
list. I still believe that Bryan was right in 
1896. 

There used to be three principal monetary 
theories—the single gold standard, the gold- 
and-silver standard, and the greenback or 
“managed currency” theory, which always re- 
sults in inflation. 

Gold standard advocates are about as ex- 
tinct as the dodo. 

We now have a managed currency, managed 
by muddlers, who preach about the dangers 
of inflation but who can’t understand that 
inflation is the inevitable result of their 
monetary madness. 

Return to the single gold standard being 
impossible by almost unanimous admission, 
the only sane course for the United States is 
a return to the old bimetallic system which 
served during the first 100 years of this Re- 
public. 

Metal money is “hard” money. It cannot 
be run off at will on printing presses, like 
Federal Reserve notes and other flat currency. 
It has to be dug from the dirt with powder 
and steel and sweat, and often the producers 
dig at a loss. 


Gold and silver, under the old bimetallic 
system—which America inherited from the 
British system devised by Sir Isaac Newton 
in the seventeenth century—had a relative 
value of 16 to 1. That means, roughly, that 
all the gold in the world balances in value 
all the silver in the world, production being 
roughly in that ratio. 

F. D. R. back in 1932 gave assurances to 
the West that he was a friend of silver. 
That's one reason he was nominated for the 
Presidency. 

But the administration has been shilly- 
shallying with silver ever since. Instead of 
remonetizing the metal at its former value 
prior to 1873 ($1.29 an ounce), the admin- 
istration put through a lot of half-hearted 
measures, and finally committed the great- 
est folly of all—placing a bonus on gold, 
which still exists. 

The United States would normally produce 
more dollars in silver than in gold. Re- 
monetizing silver would help Americans, in- 
cluding Canadians and Latin Americans, 
whereas the gold bonus helped Russians and 
South Africans more than it helped inhabit- 
ants of the Western Hemisphere. 

The old ratio has been scuttled by paying 
an 80-percent bonus for gold and charging 
the silver miner a seigniorage (tax) of 45 
percent. Adding insult to insanity, gold 
mining is now prohibited while the bonus 
price remains. 

Also, the country is short of virtually all 
metals needed in the war effort. 

Silver is ordinarily mined along with lead, 
copper, and sometimes zinc. Gold is more 
likely to be mined for itself alone. 

The bonus on gold produces no metal for 
the war. 

But the seigniorage on silver actually pre- 
vents production of metals needed to win the 
war. 

Whether the eastern Congressmen who 
now want to reduce the silver miner's frac- 
tion of his dollar understand the situation 
or not, they are damaging the war effort. 
It is not necessary to suspect them of being 
tools of Hitler or Tojo. The probability is 
that their campaign is backed by the silver- 
ware manufacturers of New England, who 
have a vested interest in seeing the price of 
silver lowered at the mine. 

It will be a bad thing for America if the 
price of silver is put so low that more copper 
and lead mines are compelled to close. 

It would be much more sensible to pay the 
miners the full dollar value of the silver they 
produce—$1.29 an ounce—and stop the gold 
bonus. 

Incidentally, that would enrich Latin 
America and make the southern republics 
real friends of the United States forever. 


Address of Secretary Ickes at Testimonial 
Dinner for Former Senator George 
Norris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an address 
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delivered last Friday evening by Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, at a 
testimonial meeting for Senator George 
Norris, under the auspices of the Union 
for Democratic Action, at Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago, III. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
us follows: 


I have left a frantically busy office and 
traveled 700 miles so that I might join with 
you tonight in paying honor to one of the 
outstanding liberals of history. At its best, 
mine is but an inadequate effort to prove . 
the esteem that I have for him, and to ex- 
press my admiration for the courageous 
fight that he has made, often against over- 
whelming cdds. That the occasion coin- 
cides with the birthday anniversary of a 
great liberal of another generation gives this 
event an air of unusual significance. A meet- 
ing in honor of George Norris on Abraham 
Lincoln’s birthday is no ordinary event. 
Both of these Middle Westerners represent 
the noblest traditions of our civilization. 

Consider their dates. Abraham Lincoln 
was born in the last year of Thomas Jeffer- 
son's Presidency. George Norris was born in 
the first year of Lincoln’s Presidency. And 
George Norris, the foremost living liberal, is 
still with us, still bravely fighting, as he has 
for the last half a century, for American 
causes, the causes of liberalism. Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Norris form an arch that spans the 
history of American democracy. 

As a member of the chorus of liberals 
“whom the blows and buffets of the world 
have so incensed that I am reckless what 
I do to spite” it, I am proud to take part 
in this public tribute to three great Amer- 
icans who scorned to place their own political 
idealogies ahead of their country's interests. 

The names of Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln, and of George W. Norris are synon- 
ymous with the liberal causes of their times. 
George Norris will continue to carry the torch 
of truth into the byways of cur national life, 
and wherever the well-being of the common 
man is at stake, there he will be found, 
fighting, throughout the useful years that lie 
ahead of him. 

It was even while George Norris was strik- 
ing his first. lusty blows for liberalism and 
fair play out on the prairies of Nebraska, that 
State and local progressive groups, particu- 
larly in the Middle West and the Northwest, 
and generally speaking within the Republican 
Party, began organizing seriously for free- 
dom freedom from corruption in public 
office, freedom from the crimes of monopolies, 
freedom from the ravages of reaction. Those 
were the stirring days of Teddy Roosevelt and 
of Fighting Bob La Follette, of John P. 
Altgeld, and of another crusading Nebraskan, 
William Jennings Bryan. 

As a young man I tried to attune myself to 


the liberal spirit that animated all of them. 


Here in Chicago the stand-out names were 
George E. Cole and Hoyt King and Edwin Bur- 
ritt Smith, Raymond Robins and Graham 
Taylor, Walter L. Fisher, and the lovable Wil- 
liam Kent, who had the privilege of serving in 
the House of Representatives from California 
with the then Congressman George Norris of 
Nebraska. John Harlan and Charles E. Mer- 
riam were outstanding leaders in more than 
one smashing battle against the political 
gange. On the distaff side there were Jane 
Addams, Mary E. McDowell, Margaret Dreier 
Robins, Harriet E. Vittum, Ellen Gates Starr, 
Agnes E. Nestor, and Helen Culver, to name 
just a few. 

Chicago was fortunate, too, in those days 


in the possession of a circle of wealthy men 


A636 
who, in addition to prosperous purses that 
would fly open when a liberal cause cried out, 
also had penetrating visions and deep hu- 
manitarian instincts. These passed the am- 
munition to the younger volunteers who 
manned the trenches. Numbered in the 
group were Charles R. Crane, Julius Rosen- 
wald, LaVerne W. Noyes, Victor Lawson (also 
a great and clean-hitting editor), Delavan 
Smith, the Jones brothers—David and Thom- 
as, and Cyrus and Harold McCormick and 
their sister, Anita McCormick Blaine, and 
others. This audience knows that in Chi- 
cago there are McCormicks and McCormicks. 
The generous, liberal-minded McCormicks 
will not be confused with the colonel in his 
tower who I do not misdoubt, hard pursed 
though he is, would more willingly contribute, 
and that generously, to a Gerald L. K. Smith 
than to any movement to advance the cause 
of the common man. Here in Chicago we 
know that where “McComic” sits is the foot 
of the table. 

Chicago is a tough city with the proverbial 
digestion of an ostrich. Even so “edgy” a 
job as sharpening its teeth on such unpalata- 
ble, blood-thinning diet as the Chicago 
‘Tribune doesn’t seem to dull its gusty appe- 
tite. I have noticed a great change for the 
better in the patient since, through the good 
offices of Marshall Field, Chicagoans have 
been getting every day more and more true 
vitamins from the Sun. 

Chicago, believe me, will ever be first in 
my heart. It was my political cradle out of 
which I fell more than once, head first. 
Where else could I have had such training? 
I love Chicago because it knocked me about 
and taught me to take it as well as to dish 
it out. I am proud of Chicago because it 
has something that is to be found in no other 
place in the world. I do not, as you might 
suppose, refer to its lake front or its drives, 
its universities or its packing plants, its sky- 
line or its parks or its museums. All of these 
things are monumental, but great as they 
are they pale as an undone clambake before 
an epicurean revel when compared to the one 
and only Col. Robert Rutherford McCor- 
miek— Bertie McComic” to those who really 
know him—a combination of Bim Gump, 
Major Hoople, Dick Tracy, Lord Plushbottom, 
and Superman without his supersuit. 

In an ordinary city, say like New York or 
London, it isn’t any trick at all to find an 
engineer spotted in an office here, and a great 
lawyer squatted in an office there, a diplomat 
in this corner, a master military strategist 
in that one, a publisher up yonder. But do 
you realize that in Col. Bertie “McCosmic” 
you have all of these professions and voca- 
tions wrapped up in one man? Think of the 
office space that it saves, and the food in 
these days of rationing. 

If it’s advice that General MacArthur needs 
on jungle fighting, all that he has to do is 
to call Colonel “McComic” and he will get a 
hair-trigger answer. If the problem is one 
of engineering, call Chief Engineer “Mc- 
Cosmic” for help. If you are having trouble 
with the civil authorities of Tanganyika 
Territory, appeal to the Honorable Bertie 
“McComick,” the statesman. If you run afoul 
of the law, speak to Judge “McComic.” 
Handy little gadget, this “McComic” person. 
Can you visualize the greatest strategist since 
Napoleon squatting before a map of the 
world, making up his mind what Stalin and 
Chiang Kai-shek and Eisenhower, to say 
nothing of Admiral King, should do next? 

Most of us except Bertie seem to think that 
they are doing a pretty good job as it is. 

Bertie, as I have said, is a lawyer. He is 
50 listed in Who’s Who. He spent a year 
or thereabouts at the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School, was admitted to the Illinois 
bar, and almost immediately became the 


front name in one of the biggest law firms 


in Chicago. It was the firm that then or 
subsequently did the law work of the Chi- 
cago Tribune so that Bertie was abl> to work 
both sides of the street. That was about the 
time that I was given my Ilinois license 
to practice law after having stucied like the 
devil for 3 years. The answer may be that 
Bertie shouted down the Walls of Jerico. In 
any event he has been providing a remarkably 
complete legal service. In addition to being 
a prosecuting attorney he has also served as 
judge and jury handing down decisions pre- 
pared by his editorial writers and cartoonists 
and even by his reporters. He is, in other 
words, and among many other things, a one- 
man judicial system. 

In 1923, during Harding’s delectable ad- 
ministration when anything could have hap- 
pened and much did, Bertie, the hero of 
Cantigny (farm), was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for executive ability 
while in active service some 5 or 6 years 
previously. The last time that I really had 
a good look at him, which was in Paris in the 
summer of 1918, he was suffering, so he told 
me, from a slight shell shock. I never real- 
ized that that thing hung on so long, or that 
it amounted to distinguished executive 
ability. 

Bertie’s silences are eloquent. Turning 
again to Who's Who, we find the legend 
“Awarded D. S. M.” with nothing to show 
that it was ex post facto the war by several 
years. It took a Republican Secretary of War 
under Harding and the Ohio gang to dis- 
cover that the publisher of a big Republican 
newspaper that had supported Harding had 
distinguished himself as an “executive” some- 
where back in 1917 or 1918. Apparently the 
hack who wrote the citation didn’t know of 
the supreme military accomplishments that 
“McComic” himself was later to set forth with 
such modesty in a letter that he wrote to 
J. H. Sawyer, Jr., on February 20, 1942. In 
that letter he said: “You do not know it, but 
the fact is that I introduced the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps into the schools; that I 
introduced machine guns into the Army; that 
I introduced mechanization; I introduced 
automatic rifles; I was the first ground officer 
to go up in the air and observe artillery fire. 
Now I have succeeded in making that the 
regular practice in the Army. * * * I 
forced the acquiring of the bases in the 
Atlantic Ocean.” 

The letter does not say so in so many words, 
but it is fair to assume that on the seventh 
day the colonel rested. 

But there’s a good reason for Bertie’s con- 
fessed greatness. Look at the stock from 
which he sprang. Frequently he reminds 
the world of it in an editorial proclaiming 
that his grandpappy, Joseph Medill, created 
the Republican Party, and, I quote, “was 
largely responsible for making Lincoln Pres- 
ident.” 

Now you see what I am getting at. If it 
hadn't been for Grandpappy Medill there 
wouldn't have been a Lincoln’s birthday to 
celebrate, and we wouldn't be here tonight. 


Furthermore, there wouldn't have been a 


Bertie “McComic” to talk about as the precise 
opposite of George Norris and that would 
have made me very unhappy. 

If my memory doesn’t betray me, George 
Norris has been called Communist and Red 
and radical and crackpot more times than 
most men now living. That is because he 
has been a target for Tory darts longer 
than most of us. During his more active 
years on the firing line he was what Con- 
gressman MARTIN Dres, of Orange, Tex., 
would have branded in an hour and 40 min- 
utes’ speech as an “irresponsible, unrepre- 
sentative crackpot.” As a Member of Con- 
gress who enjoyed as much immunity as Mr. 
Dis, but who scorned to use it in the same 
way, George Norris didn’t happen to come 
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within the Ds range, which makes a dif- 
ference. 

On this anniversary of the birth of Lin- 
coln, who was later to be elected President by 
Bertie “McComic’s” grandpappy, it is fitting 
that we compare the humane philosophy of 
George Norris with the buffooneries of those 
Fascist-minded bubble dancers whose names 
have lately been making front-page news, 
especially the front pages of the New York- 
Chicago-Washington newspaper axis—the 
New York Daily News, the Chicago Tribune, 
and the Washington Times-Herald. 

One of these, Congressman Dres, particu- 
larly objects to being called a Tory. I can’t 
blame him for that because a Tory is a 
Fascist at heart, or vice versa—a Fascist who 
puts his fascism ahead of everything else. 
Mr. Dies thinks that there should be a law 
prohibiting any criticism of Congressmen, 
but if he wants to call someone outside of 
Congress an “irresponsible, unrepresentative 
crackpot,” that is a matter that rests entirely 
with him. If he finds himself too far out 
on a limb, there is always his immunity be- 
hind which to sneak. 

Mr. Dies has recently propounded some 
profound questions to Congress. The first 
one goes something like this: Fellow Con- 
gtessmen, are you for Congressmen or are you 
for executive departments?” Congressmen, 
of course! That's a silly thing to ask after 
all. The next question is a little more com- 
plicated, but still quite simple. It goes like 
this: “Does the ‘so-and-so’ work for a 
bureau?” Obviously, if the answer is “yes,” 
then the man Mr. Dies is talking about is a 
“crackpot bureaucrat.” Mr. Dres used to call 
officials of the administration, which he hates, 
Communists and radicals. These flexible 
Phrases have snapped back in his face so 
many times that he has recently thrown them 
back in the rubbish pile where he found them. 
But make no mistake about it; he has not 
changed the words of his song of hate be- 
cause he has by any chance changed his 
motives. He is still out to crush the tiniest 
spark of liberalism or tolerance that may 
flicker before his bloodshot eyes. The only 
reason that he has shifted from “Communist” 
to “crackpot” is that his colleagues in Con- 
gress have too often seen that a Communist“ 
to Mr Dis is anybody who doesn't believe 
that Mr. Dries is the one and only protector 
of our political virtue. 

Now, difficult as it is to prove a negative, 
the people whom Dres has pilloried can gen- 
erally prove that they're not Communists. 
But how can anybody prove he’s not a “crack- 
pot“? Even Mr. Drs. 

A splendid fellow member of his alleged, 
nonexistent, nonfunctioning, orphan-child 
committee, which Mr. Des never consults, 
had this to say of the Congressman’s latest 
effusion: 

“The standard set up by the gentleman from 
Texas in his speech was not that of whether 
or not a person is a Communist, but rather 
whether or not they fell into a certain cate- 
gory which the gentleman characterized as 
‘crackpot.’” 

Incidentally, this member of the alleged 
committee has just resigned. Congressman 
Sapowsk1, of Michigan, put into the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the other day some char- 
acter witnessing for Mr. Dies. Here they 
are: George Sylvester Viereck, convicted agent 
of Nazi propaganda said: 

“I have the highest respect for the Dies 
committee and sympathize with its program.” 

Fritz Kuhn, bund leader now in prison 
said: “I am in favor of it (the Dies com- 
mittee) to be appointed again and wish 
them to get more money.” 

William Dudley Pelley, native Fascist leader 
now in prison, said: “I founded the Silver 
Legion in 1933—to propagandize the same 
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principles that Mr. Dres and this committee 
are engaged in prosecuting right now.” 

James A, Colescott, imperial wizard of the 
Ku Klux Klan, said: “Dres' program so 
closely parallels the program of the Klan that 
there is no distinguishable difference be- 
tween them.” 

I would be misleading you if I gave you 
the impression that Mr. Dres’ new vocabu- 
lary of sin includes only the word “crackpot.” 
Another sinful fellow is the “bureaucrat.” 
And anybody who is employed by the execu- 
tive agencies is a bureaucrat—at least so 
long as Mr. Dres doesn't endorse the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. J. Edgar 
Hoover's splendid men, who trapped and shot 
it out with escaped members of the Touhy 
gang here in Chicago and who find and ar- 
rest the saboteurs and fifth columnists whom 
Martin Dies always misses, are “bureaucrats.” 
The thousands of civil servants of the Hoover 
and Coolidge administrations are no longer 
civil servants; they’re bureaucrats—an alien, 
hostile race which must be uprooted. 

These people, then, against whom Mr. Diss 
fulminates are to be destroyed, their charac- 
ters despoiled, their careers ruined, their lives 
blasted, without even a kangaroo-court trial, 
not because they are Communists or even 
crackpots, but because they believe in the 
liberal and humanitarian policies of the New 
Deal, This is their high crime. 

I have an abiding faith in America. 
Neither the antics of Martin Dres nor the 
fulminations of the New York-Chicago- 
Washington newspaper axis can make me 
believe that we will allow such sinning against 
democracy to continue. Indeed, there has 
already been a revolt in Congress against 
the despicable tactics of Mr. Dies. About 10 
days ago, he came back to visit Congress to 
put on his annual melodrama. Hissing 
through his teeth, rending the air with 
blood-curdling yelps, freezing the very mar- 
row of our bones with his tales of fearsome, 
ferocious Government clerks who read the 
New Republic, he called upon the great Con- 
gress of the United States to smite them 
down—all of the 38 on his list. 

Several interesting things developed. One 
was that Mr. Dies wanted more money for 
that shadow of a committee which never 
meets and which is never consulted. An- 
other was that 4 of the 38 persons ac- 
cused had gone into the armed services 
without asking leave of Mr. Dres. One of 
these is trying to advance from a volunteer 
buck private to the parachute troops. He 
used to work in the Interior Department and 
Mr. Dres is demanding that I fire him. Mr. 
Dies will have to go and see his top sergeant. 
One is in north Africa where I hope he can 
go about doing his hazardous job without 
knowing that Mr. Dres’ hot breath is on the 
back of his neck. One lady on the list who 
had been in the Government service for 25 
years reached the retirement age some 
months ago, and is no longer with the Gov- 
ernment—but perhaps Mr. Dries can find out 
about this if he gets another appropriation. 
One could really expect him to telephone 
those “crackpot bureaucrats” in the Civil 
Service Commission to find out. 

Mr. Dries has already gotten $495,000 as of 
the close of business on this date. It has 
been used in character assassination of any- 
one within reach whom Mr. Dres suspects of 
believing that Government should promote 
the welfare of the people. I am sorry to say 
that he will undoubtedly get more, but I 
have a feeling that he will never again stride 
quite so lustily and balefully across the 
stage, shooting at clay pigeons. Congress has 
come into its own, and it has given evidence 
that it will not be roused to lynch law, even 
by Judge Lynch himself come to life. 

I cannot adequately express my profound 
gratitude to the Members of the House of 


Representatives who resolutely refused to 
allow themselves to be stampeded by Mr. 
Dies’ passicnate appeal to strike down 38 
people who had never been heard, indicted, 
tried, or convicted. These Members of Con- 
gress were no more motivated by sympathy 
with Communists than I am myself. They 
dared to oppose what appeared to be an irre- 
sistible tide of passionate hate because they 
believe in due process of law, in fairness, and 
decency—the qualities that are America. 
Many of them are men with whose political 
and economic views I disagree; but I honor 
them from the bottom of my heart for their 
courage and decency, for their refusal to al- 
low political considerations or passion to lead 
them into participation in an assault upon 
the foundations of our Constitution. So long 
ar the majority of Congressmen are of this 
caliber—whether they be Democrats or Re- 
publicans, conservatives or liberals—we need 
not fear for our Nation or for the future of 
the people of the United States. 

When Congress voted against the legisla- 
tive lynching of human beings without trial 
or proof, it wrote again the precious charter 
of civil rights. I doubt if it could do any- 
thing that would rate it higher in the esteem 
of the American people. Some time ago, in a 
speech in Boston, I deprecated the disposi- 
tion in some quarters to ridicule and inveigh 
against Congress. I pointed out then that, 
after all, the Congress is the keystone of the 
arch of our constitutional liberties. I am 
glad that the Congress has shown that it 
realizes this. And I am sure that, just in the 
degree that it accords decent, considerate 
treatment to all of the people, so it will re- 
ceive the honor that will be its due. 

And so, as the ritual says of marriage: 
“Liberalism is an ancient and honorable es- 
tate.“ In spite of the Martin Dieses and the 
Bertie McCormicks and all of their hangers 
on and reletives—“ giants“ all—the fight for 
liberalism goes on. Like any other organism, 
man either grows or he perishes. And this is 
true of the mass as of the individual. So it 
ought to be an inspiration to any man to be 
called a liberal, as I know that it has been to 
George Norris, even when the term is used 
sneeringly or opprobriously, whether on the 
floor of Congress or in the pages of the New 
York-Chicago-Washington newspaper axis. 

Let me try to clarify what I mean by liber- 
alism. The word is hard to define, it repre- 
sents an attitude, a state of mind, rather than 
a specific philosophy. Liberalism is an ideal 
which goes under various labels. Sometimes 
liberals call themselves progressives, some- 
times Democrats, sometimes Republicans, 
sometimes Populists. It does not matter. 
The label is nothing—the point of view is 
everything. 

Teddy Roosevelt, from whom I was privi- 
leged to learn many things, including how to 
battle with zest in a political cause, defined 
a progressive as a “genuine champion of the 
people” who “wars against all crookedness 
and injustices and unfairness and tyranny.” 
I think that is a good definition. Woodrow 
Wilson, another liberal, said that a progres- 
sive is “one who insists on recognizing new 
facts, adjusting policies to facts and circum- 
stances as they arise.” That, too, is a good 
definition. Lord Morley, the English liberal, 
said that liberalism means respect for the 
dignity and worth of man, the pursuit of 
social good against special interests, and the 
love of reason, mercy, and justice. This 
comes pretty near to a definition of Christian- 
ity, too. 

But however we describe a liberal, we gen- 
erally recognize him by his deeds or words. 
A man’s fundamental, long-range attitude 
toward life and the world fixes him perma- 
nently in the esteem and opinion of his 
fellow men. We all know—we don't have to 
prove it or define it—that George Norris is a 
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liberal and that he could never do anything 
basically antiliberal or antidemocratic. On 
the other hand, we also know that Robert R. 
McCormick is an enemy of liberalism, no 
matter what he may possibly say or do. We 
do not have to be told that an individual like 
Martin Dies could quote Jefferson and Lin- 
coln until he cracked his vocal chords, but 
he would still be what he is fundamentally— 
a hater of liberalism. 

Liberalism will have its supreme test when 
the time comes to launch a democratic peace, 
for then it will be opposed by a few powerful 
newspapers, by mighty cartels, and by un- 
scrupulous agitators. If these evil forces are 
not overcome, then the peace that will be 
made will not be worth the paper upon which 
it is written. It is my hope that the peace 
we shall write at the end of this war will 
embody those ideas and principles upon 
which America was founded and to which 
George Norris has unwaveringly adhered. 

Chicago liberals join with others like- 
minded, in all parts of this Nation, in press- 
ing into the hands of this great man, whom 
we have met tonight to honor, the responsi- 
bility of leading the liberal democratic cause 
of Jefferson, Lincoln, and George Norris, 
realizing as we do how important a part 
liberalism must play in the writing of the 
peace that will follow this war if it is to be 
a peoples’ peace. 

For my part, I firmly believe that there 
can be no hope for a just and, therefore, a 
permanent peace, but only the certainty of 
a greater and more horrible war unless the 
understanding to be arrived at, after we have 
won the victory, shall have the radiance that . 
only humility and understanding and con- 
cern for the well-being of the common man 
everywhere can give to it, These are the 
qualities of George Norris, who now and for 
many years hereafter will give to us the 
strength and the inspiration to fight the 
good fight. 


Nine Years of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority 


REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


~ OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, 9 years 
ago on yesterday the Tennessee Valley 
Authority made its first contract for the 
sale of power to the city of Tupelo, Miss., 
my home town, to be distributed by the 
municipality at the yardstick rates. 

That was the beginning of a new day 
for the electric light and power consum- 
ers of America. 

At that time the domestic consumers 
in Tupelo were paying a maximum of 10 
cents, anc an average of 74 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour for their electricity, which was 
being purchased by the power company 
from the Government at Wilson Dam on 
the Tennessee River wholesale for less 
than 2 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

Last year, 1942, the domestic consum- 
ers in Tupelo paid a maximum of 2 
cents, and an average of 1 cent a kilo- 
watt-hour—while the city was, and is 
now paying more than twice as much to 
the Government for it as the power com- 
panies were paying 9 years ago. 
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Not only has the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority proved its worth to the Nation in 
time of war, but it has set an example 
that has brought power rates down 
throughout the Nation. It is the father 
of our rural-electrification program 
which started in the district I have the 
honor to represent. 

The T. V. A. has been the main yard- 
stick, the principal influence that has 
forced reduction of light and power rates 
in every State in the Union, and its ex- 
ample has enabled us to develop a rural- 


Estimated sales data for 1941 


State Number | ‘Total kilo- Tennessee Valley Authority Tacoma, Wash. Bonneville Administration Ontario, Canada 
Total rey- 
of cus- | watt-hours endes 
tomers (thousands) Revenues Savings Reventies Savings Revenues Savings Revenues 
545, $21, 094, 704 437,396 | $15,361, 546 | $15,170, 554 | $16,180, 207 | $14,351,893 | $18,811, 074 | $11, 721, 026 
108, 515 613,915 | 11, 567, 000 5, 345, 376 2 221, 624 4, 075, 550 7 iar 441 4, 152, 597 7, 414, 403 4, 726, 281 6, 840, 710 
199, 201 602,556 | 15,877, 100 8, 032, 422 7, 344, 678 6, 122, 581 9, 254, 519 6, 233, 668 9, 143, 432 7, 101, 066 8, 276, 084 
Californ: 2, 445, 787 | 10, 474,742 | 185, 901,900 | 140,646,219 | 45, 255, 681 | 105, 269,495 | 80, 632,405 | 108, 443, 943 | 77, 457,057 | 125,716,323 | 60, 185, 577 
Colorad 266, 983 713,380 | 19, 800, 900 | 10, 651, 474 9, 245, 426 8,309, 432 | 11, 587, 408 8, 303, 550 | 11, 593, 350 , 363,912 | 10. 532, 988 
Connecticut.. 535, 207 | 2,095,114 | 48,879,500 | 25,995,427 | 22,884,073 | 20,103,423 | 28,776,077 | 20,285,550 | 28, 593,950 | 22, 747, 907 | 209,131, 593 
Delaware. 69, 678 804, 249 6, 256, 700 3, 391, 978 2, 864, 722 2, 571, 852 3, 684, 848 2, 632, 453 3, 624, 247 978, 740 3, 277, 960 
170, 847 525 | 12 521, 200 9, 809, 532 2, 711, 668 8, 203, 375 4, 317, 825 7, 807, 625 4, 713, 575 8, 671, 228 8, 849, 972 
Flor id 406,830 | 1,149,334 | 37,260,900 | 16, 202. 844 2, 058. 056 13,103,358 | 24,157,542 | 12, 783, 811] 24,477,089 | 14,086,327 | 23, 174, 573 
G 409, 545 | 2,224,722 | 37,362,900 | 22,683,962 | 14,678,988 | 17,451,180 | 19,011,720] 17,672,521 | 19,690,379 | 19,954,577 | 17, 408, 323 
Idaho.. 135, 222 746,906 | 10, 832, 100 6, 445, 980 4, 386, 120 5, 099, 953 5, 732, 147 5, 053, 346 5, 778, 754 „593, 8, 239, 036 
Illinois. 2,173,063 | 9,527,693 | 196,992,700 | 108,071,707 | 88,920,903 | 82, 908, 988 114,083,712 | $4,233,609 | 112,759,091 | 95, 090, 3! 101, 902, 310 
Indiana 934,373 | 3,726,227 | 77, 900, 600 44. 781, 246] 38, 186, 354] 33, 942,025 44,023,975 | 34,735,643] 43,230,957 | 89,511,918 | 38, 454, 682 
Iowa 608,223 | 1,717,350 | 42,431,900 | 23,113,271 | 19,318,629] 18, 457, 796 23,974, 104] 18, 184,657 | 24,247,243 | 20,313,116 | 22, 118, 784 
416,079 | 1,170,004 | 28,990,300 | 15,927,903 | 13,062,397 | 12, 630,304 | 16,359,996 | 12, 502,455 | 16,487,845 | 13, 937, 15, 053, 200 
Kentucky. 402,896 | 1,330,544 | 28,822,000 | 17,382,894 | 11,439,106] 13,221,649 | 16,600,351 | 18, 400, 480] 15,325,320] 15,314,113 | 13, 507, 887 
Louisiana... 335, 552 | 1,529,348 | 28,360,500 | 14, 308, 188] 13,962,812 | 11,071,700 | 17,288,800 | 11,200,902 | 17,159,508 | 12,706,910 | 15, 653, 590 
Maine... 232, 008 904,523 | 17, 713, 000 9, 627, 496 8, 085, 504 7, 199, 743 | 10, 513,257 7, 438, 260 | 10, 274, 740 434, 9, 228, 906 
Maryland... 452,079 | 2,740,152 | 44,291,900 | 26,053,005 | 18,238,895 | 19, 248, 556 043,344 | 20,056,042 | 24,235,858 | 23,148,140 | 24, 143, 760 
Massachusei 1,342,386 | 4,062,658 | 108,537,100 | 53, 820, 409 1 716,091 | 41,430,325 | 67,106,775 | 41,944,415 | 66, 592,685 | 47, 167,890 | 61, 369, 210 
Michigan... 1, 498,922 | 6,644,439 | 127,817,900 | 72,739, 312 078,588 | 57,381,163 | 70,436,737 | 57, 039,517 70, 778,383 | 63,434,310 | 64, 383, 590 
648, 831] 2,019,911 | 49,102,800 | 27,389,782 |. 21,713,018 | 21,592,569} 27,510,231 | 21,475,902 | 27,626,898 | 23, 888,749] 25, 264, 051 
185, 151 577,471 | 13, 094, 000 7, 115, 860 5, 978, 140 5, 444, 151 7, 649, SA! 5, 621, 743 7, 572, 257 6, 275, 700 6, 818, 300 
836,985 | 8,032,715 | 63,161,000 | 37,801,943 | 25, 359,057 | 29,350,875 | 33,810,125 | 29,527,685 | 33,633,415 | 32,747,842 390, 413, 188 
122,454 1, 602, 270 14,974,900 | 10, 103, 122 4, 871, 778 7, 142, 213 , 832, 687 7, 676, 867 7, 208, 033 9, 106, 778 6, 868, 122 
300, 235 720,018 | 19,725,100 | 11, 244, 012 8, 481, 088 8,838,791 | 10, 806, 309 8,838,228 | 10, 886, 872 9, 808, 807 9, 916, 293. 
30, 271 148,205 8, 153, 200 1, 648, 819 1. 504, 381 1, 208, 804 1, 854, 306 1, 290, 127 1, 863, 073 1, 457, 024 1, 696, 176 
152, 259 448,481 | 11, 630, 600 6, 059, 443 5, 71, 157 4, 622, 102 7, 008, 498 4, 714, 019 6, 916, 581 5, 306, 282 6, 324, 318 
1,313, 723 | 4,476,231 | 114,845,200 | 54,818,743 | 60,026,457] 42,705,814 | 72,139,386 | 42,827,855 | 72,017,345 | 48,030,192] 69, 815, 008 
63, 809 168, 821 5,542, 900 2, 224, 753 3, 318, 147 1, 819, 833 3, 723, 067 1, 758, 361 3, 784, 539 1, 958, 462 3, 584, 433 
4, 126, 169°] 17, 348, 371 | 856, 560, 200 | 178, 390,943 | 178, 169, 257 | 136,934, 609 | 219, 625,691 | 139,036,853 | 217,523,347 | 157,171,157 | 199, 380,043 
y arolina...... 510, 946 227,943 | 47,298,600 | 31, 589, 402] 15,709,138 | 22,899,864 | 24,398,736 | 24,193,658 | 23,104,942 | 28,209,317 | 18, 999, 283 
North Dakota 97, 394 172, 963 6, 871, 300 8, 162, 473 3,708, 827 2, 616, 042 4, 255, 258 2, 513, 495 4, 357, 805 2, 734, 360 4, 136, 940 
Oh 966, 514 | 9,983,380 | 172, 343,500 | 106,363,959 | 65,979,541 | 80,619,678 | 91,723,822 | 82,505,874 | 89,837,626 | 93,783,025 | 78, 560, — 
366,000 | 1,138,114 | 28,314,800 | 15,113,137 | 13,201,663 | 11, 401, 187] 16,823,613 | 11,727,279 | 16, 587,521 13,337,002 | 14,977, 
330,979 | 1,438,846 | 23,331,600 | 16, 480, 542 6,851,058 | 13,113,638 | 10,217,962 | 12,959,812 | 10,371,788} 14. 344, 332 8, 987, 268 
P 553, 146 | 14, 138, 647 | 235,859,000 | 143,371,877 | 92,487, 623 129, 661, 629 | 110, 542,232 | 125,316,768 | 126,990,721 | 108,868, 279 
216, 498 767, 18, 702, 200 9, 582, 267 9, 119, 933 4 11, 553, 875 7, 395, 526 | 11, 306, 674 8,471,609 | 10. 230, 591 
211,959 | 1,671,280 | 22,332,400 | 15, 080, 995 7.251, 405 11, 428,740 | 11, 530,769 | 10,801,631 | 13, 514, 416 8, 817, 984 
100, 026 5 7, 405, 300 8, 381, 509 4, 023, 701 , 638, 883 2,672, 817 4,732, 2, 947, 909 4, 457, 301 
423,468 | 3,675,947 | 35,296,700 | 29, 535, 951 5, 760, 749 13;351,281 | 22,791,071 | 12, 505, 620 29, 189, 375 9, 107, 325 
reas 1. 101,479 | 3,954,230 | 86,474,700 | 47,322,625 | 39, 152, 075 9,784,001 | 36. 927, 900 40. 54, 734] 41,770,205 | 44, 704, 405 
141, 107 986,057 | 13, 778, 900 8, 427, 826 5, 351, 074 7, 527, 599 6, 497, 822 7, 281, 078 7; 445, 318 6, 333, 582 
95, 142 279, 895 7, 562, 300 4, 042, 161 8, 520, 139 4, 467, 412 8, 140, 758 4, 421, 642 3, 549, 228 4, 013, 072 
466,433 | 1,945,319 | 39, 420, 200] 22,558,016 | 16, 862, 185 22, 025,687 | 17, 584,388 | 21,835,812] 19,818,720] 10. 601, 480 
568,387 | 4,379,701 | 44,145,100} 33. 416,407 | 10, 728, 693 18, 224. 74] 26,085,709 | 18,059,391} 29,403, 245 | 14, 741, 855 
$25,502 | 2,321,859] 33,770,700 | 20,710,301 | 13, 060, 399 18,997,326 | 15,816,706] 17,953,994] 18,572,928] 15, 197, 772 
tec 825,689 | 2,993,298 | 63, 827, 900 36, 429, 824] 27, 398, 076 35, 669, 725 28, 388,046] 35, 439, 82,091,483 | 31, 736, 417 
51, 232 128, 305 4, 084, 200 1, 930, 714 2, 153, 486 , 525, 643 1, 518, 701 2, 565, 499 1, 688, 960 395, 


United States..| 31, 605, 991 


electrification program that is now 
serving millions of farmers who saw 
no hope 9 years ago of receiving such 
service. 

While these reductions have taken 
Place, except in the immediate area 
served by the T. V. A. and other public 
power developments, the American peo- 
ple are still overcharged on an average 
of 100 percent for their electric light and 
power. 

At this point I am inserting four tables 
for the year 1941. T hope every Member 


TABLE 1.—Total electric sales, 1941 
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of the House and of the Senate will 
examine these tables carefully and 
note the tribute his people are re- 
quired to pay in overcharges for their 
electricity. 

Table No. 1 shows the amount of elec- 
tricity used in each State, the amount 
paid for it, and then shows that the 
overcharges, compared with the T. V. A. 
rates, the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the 
Bonneville rates, and the Ontario, Can- 
ada, rates amounted to more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year: 


Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in 


Table No. 2 gives the figures for every 
State in the Union on the residential 
consumption of electricity, and shows 


what the residential consumers of each 
State paid for their electricity in 1941, 
and the overcharges they paid accord- 


Taste 2.—Residential electric service, 1941 


ing to the T. V. A. rates, the Tacoma 
rates, the Bonneville rates, and the On- 
tario rates. 


Estimated sales data for 1941 


State 


Number | Total kilo- 
of cus- | watt-hours 


tomers (thousands) ae 


SSEB5 


BBS 


888885 
888888888888 


88888 888 


8 


Total rev- 
en 


Tennessee Valley Authority Tacoma, Wash 


i 


$5,630,541 | 82,080, 30 $5, 081, 626 
1,739,505 | 2315,40 1.573, 340 
2 603,188] 2.842 812] 2352072 
36,899, 016| 19, 008, 584 | 33, 320, 930 
3,861, 171 | 3,465,529 | 3, 487, 509 
10,019,904 | 8,993,196 | 9; 050, 236 
1,211,342 | 1,828,158 1.094, 525 
3, 577, 052 787,848 | 3, 231, 860 
7,008,804 | 8,920,296 | 6, 339, 782 
8 118,858 | 8,300,742] - 7,340, 521 
2, 765,251 | 2.103.140 2 497, 489 
88, 383, 620 | 28,956,071 | 34, 679, 946 659, 754 


Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in 


Bonneville Administration Ontario, Canada 


Revenues Savings Revenues Savings 
$4, 649, 147 „ 667, 7 84. 391, 323] 83, 925,577 
525 2, 615, 475 „358, 425 2, 696, 575 
204, 031, 358 3, 414, 642 
25, 437, 958 28, 792, 414 27, 115, 186 
139, 585 3, 018, 600 4, 308, 100 
10, 742, 401 7, 833, 11, 179, 703 
„538, 937 > 1, 504, 806 
, 363, 508 2, 791, 740 1, 523, 160 
10, 130, 808 5, 470, 61 10, 449, 490 
6, 709, 800 6, 347,471 7, 072, 120 
2, 685, 120 2, 156, 701 2, 711, 699 
35, 622, 701 29, 966, 167 87, 373, 533 
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TABLE 2.—Residential electric service, 1941 Continued 
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Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 
Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 
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mercial consumers in each State paid for 
the electricity they consumed in 1941, 


and the overcharges they paid according 
Taste 3.—Commercial electric service, 1941 
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watt-hours 
(thousands) 


Estimated sales data for 1941 
Estimated sales data for 1941 


Number | Total kilo- 
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| Number | Total kilo- 
United States. 20, 025, 513 | 25,123,900 | 938, 228, 600 


Table No. 3 gives the figures for each 
State on the commercial consumption 


of electricity, and shows what the com- 
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Taste 3—Commerctal electric service, 1941—Continued 


Estimated sales data for 1941 


Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 


Number | Total kilò- Ontario, Canada 
Revenues Savings 
$4, 031, 617 $2, 907, 483 $4, 878, 187 $2, 060, 913 
10, 783, 716 17, 504, 484 18, 025, 594 15, 352, 605 
1, 818, 964 1, 212, 643 1, 607, 457 
1, 244, 172 797, 790 1, 101, 710 
7, 098, 652 967, 935 246, 
5, 960, 223 8, 416,714 4, 512, 186 
3, 141, 420 507, £00 2, 727, 800 
10, 423, 953 „078, 348 8, 863, 052 
1, 045, 299 657, 680 930, 920 
United States. -] 4,299,976 | 24,627,985 | 725,117, 400 276,474,102 | 448,643,208 | 333,750,425 | 391,357,975 


Table No. 4 gives the figures for each 
State on the industrial consumption of 
electricity, and shows what. the indus- 


‘LaBLE 4.—Industrial and other electric service, 1941 


trial consumers in each State paid for 
their electricity in 1941, and the over- 
charges they paid, according to the 


Estimated sales data for 1941 


Number | Total kilo- 


T. V. A. rates, the Tacoma rates, the 
Bonneville rates, and the Ontario rates: 


Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 


Tennessee Valley Authority Tacoma, Wash. 


Bonneville Administration Ontario, Canada 
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watt-hours | Total rev- 
(thousands) Revenues Revenues Savings 

$16, 676, 300 | $12, 273, 757 $4, 402, 543 $0, 038, 555 $7, 637, 745 
4, 556, 800 286, 627 2, 260, 173 1, 690, 573 2, 866, 227 58: 2, 424, 218 
5, 297, 600 464, 630 1, 832, 970 2, 553, 443 2, 744, 157 220, 94 2, 076, 659 
71, 450, 000 805, 750 4, 644, 250 49, 229, 050 22, 220, 950 090, 050 9, 359, 950 
6, 201, 700 783, 423 2, 468, 277 2, 747, 353 3, 454, 347 466, 750 2, 734, 950 
16, 301, 400 342, 973 6, 048, 427 7, 622, 001 8, 769, 399 605, 360 6, 726, 040 
2, 378, 200 576, 747 801, 453 1, 160, 562 1, 217, 638 464, 971 913, 229 
925, 300 662, 515 262, 785 3, 609 487, 633 437, 667 615, 325 309, 975 
6, 942, 500 783, 663 3, 158, 887 2, 360, 450 2, 783, 943 4, 158. 557 512, 905 3, 420, 505 
12, 980, 400 280, 986 3, 000, 414 5, 802, 239 6, 840. 671 6, 139, 729 618, 986 4, 361, 414 
2, 727, 300 075, 475 651, 825 1, 298, 195 1, 527, 288 1. 928, 201 790, 099 
79, 525, 200 726, 990 33, 798, 210 28, 629, 072 33, 718, 685 45, 806, 37, 058, 743 
32, 348, 100 376, 153 11, 966, 947 12, 743, 181 15, 007, 198 17, 335, 902 13, 422, 386 
9, 527, 100 116, 398 3, 410, 702 8, 820, 367 4, 506, 318 5, 020, 782 3, 839, 421 
7, 089, 800 743, 076 2, 346, 724 2, 963, 536 3, 495, 271 3, 594, 529 2, 687, 034 
11, 806, 200 780, 286 4, 025, 914 4, 864, 154 5, 726, 007 6, 080, 193 4, 880, 806 
8, 719, 400 3, 025, 632 3, 557, 515 4, 194, 031 4, 525, 369 3, 426, 724 
„343, 800 2, 489, 548 3, 032, 989 3, 576, 431 3, 767, 369 2, 834, 707 
23, 110, 200 9, 128, 529 8, 735, 656 4, 5H 10, 284, 039 12, 826, 161 10, 122, 268 
37, 588, 400 15, 260, 890 13, 945, 206 23, 643, 104 16, 426, 131 21, 162, 269 16, 839, 603 
43, 517, 600 19, 495, 885 15, 013, 572 28, 504, 028 17, 668, 146 25, 849, 454 21, 198, 071 
14, 520, 400 5, 430, 630 5, 677, 476 8, 842, 924 6, 693, 904 7, 820, 496 6, 084,048 
4, 680, 000 1, 708, 200 1, 857, 960 2, 822, 040 2, 185, 560 2, 494, 440 1, 923, 480 
20, 140, 100 6, 021, 880 8, 821, 364 11, 318, 736 10, 392, 292 9, 747, 808 7, 02S, 895 
7, 913, 600 1, 274, 080 4, 146, 726 3, 768, 874 4, 890, 605 3, 022, 995 1, 748, 906 
5, 023, 800 1, 592, 545 2, 878, 637 2, 528, 971 2, 496, 829 1,838, 711 
607, 500 109, 957 296, 460 366, 323 241, 177 145, 192 
3, 986, 600 1, 279, 699 2,206,282] 1,993,300 | 1, 993° 300 1, 471, 055 
34, 149, 100 14, 035, 280 21, 582, 231 14, 820, 709 19, 328, 391 15, 469, 542 
723, 800 377, 824 507, 384 254, 778 469, 022 433 
127, 843, 600 438, 625 81, 308, 530 54, 844, 904 72, 998, 696 58, 212 
24, 100, 400 687, 694 12, 604, 509 13, 568, 525 10, 531, 875 6, 116 
852, 200 386, 047 560, 748 343, 437 508, 763 282 
76, 664, 400 599, 184 45, 998, 640 36, 108, 932 40, 555, 468 31, 082 
10, 031, 500 340, 5, 848, 364 4, 935, 498 5, 096, 002 8, 970 
5, 555, 400 622, 2, 472, 153 3, 633, 232 1, 922, 168 195 
108, 643, 300 267, 60, 891 56, 277, 229 52, 366, 071 37, 225 
7, 901, 800 057, 4. 411 3, 571, 614 4, 330, 186 3. 774 
11, 763, 300 764. 6, 443 6, 562 3, 594 
1, 149, 200 540, 012 794 
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United States. 


Electricity can be supplied to every 
consumer in America — residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial—at the T. V. A. 
rates, the Tacoma rates, the Bonneville 
rates, or the Ontario rates, without loss 
on legitimate investments. It can be 
supplied to every farm home in America 
at those rates without loss on legitimate 
investments. 

You will note that in 1941 the Ameri- 
can people used 139,445,910,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electric energy. As I 
pointed out on the floor a few days ago, 


415, 764, 514 


there are 230,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of annual production of hydroelectric 
power now going to waste in our navi- 
gable streams and their tributaries that 
should be developed and used for the 
building of a richer and brighter 
America. 

It could all be developed and dis- 
tributed at the T. V. A. yardstick rates, 
or less, and the entire investment paid 
out of the revenues within a generation. 
It would not be a burden upon the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 


581, 810, 986 


617, 970, 183 | 879, 605, 317 


High-power lines could be extended 
into every agricultural section and dis- 
tribution facilities extended to every 
home, giving every farmer of this Na- 
tion electricity at or below the T. V. A. 
rates, and in such abundance that he 
could enjoy every convenience in his 
home now to be had in the larger towns 
or the congested cities. 

This would add more to the farm life 
of America than anything else that 
could be done. 
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In my opinion, that is just as sure to 
come as the night follows the day, and 
the sooner it comes, the better it is go- 
ing to be for the future peace, happi- 
ness, progress, and prosperity of our 
great country. 


Bureau Crazy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, .under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I am including a commentary on the 
S. E. C. proxy rules taken from the edi- 
torial page of the Washington Post this 
morning. I hand you herewith the ar- 
ticle referred to, and I wish to say that 
‘this editorial is an able presentation of 
the factual situation developing out of 
the S. E. C.'s headlong grab for power. 
The title given this editorial itself speaks 
eloquent truth in its implication. I 
commend this editorial to the thoughtful 
consideration of every Member of Con- 
gress: 

BUREAU CRAZY 

The excesses of bureaucracy are becoming 
so pronounced that the people—even at the 
risk of being “pettifoggers”—are looking more 
and more to Congress to give them relief. 
The latest example is the proxy rules promul- 
gated by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. As if disturbed by the fact that 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
seemed to have settled into a back seat for 
at least the duration, that body last August 
proposed to revise the rules governing the 
relations between American corporations and 
their stockholders. Of course, the ostensible 
object was to protect the stockholders and to 
assure perfect democratization of the Ameri- 
can corporation. 

But, so far as we had heard, there had 
been no agitation from the stockholder for 
Securities and Exchange Commission inter- 
vention, At least, when Mr. Milton V. 
Freeman, a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission legal staff, was ques- 
tioned on the point, he admitted that the 
Securities and Exchange Commission had re- 
ceived only 25 complaints. This from 
America’s army of stockholders. But bureauc- 
racies have a habit of knowing much better 
than the people themselves what is good for 
them, and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission acted on such an assumption. It first 
tried to create a hullabaloo, in the form of 
a demagogic statement by Chairman Ganson 
S. Purcell, that the proxy device has been 
sadly prostituted” and that “we see more and 
more today instances of management feather- 
ing its nest at the expense of its stockholders, 
as well as that of the Government.” Then 
the rules came out of ‘the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, but the authority for 
them was immediately challenged in a bill 
submitted to Congress, which, however, died 
when the Seventy-seventh Congress ad- 
journed. 

Now new rules have been put out which 
are in part even more objectionable than 
their predecessors. In them the Securities 
and Exchange Commission provides that no 


made by a stockholder, that proposal must 
be summarized by the management and cir- 
culated to the stockholders along with the 
remainder of the proxy material. The waste 
of paper is a minor objection to this regula- 
tion. So is the drain on the time of indus- 
trial managements which are now immersed 
in warmaking. What makes this particular 
rule noxious is the fact that under it a man- 
agement will be compelled to circulate to all 
stockholders matters which may simply be 
vicious or libelous. 

A sampling of the proposals which any big 
corporation gets in its mail shows that by 
mo means all the ideas coming from the 
country’s 10,000,000 stockholders are signifi- 
cant or even material. They may simply be 
scurrilous. Yet under these proxy rules the 
management would have to circulate them. 
In so doing, incidentally, it would help to 
frustrate one of the p purposes of the 
Securities Exchange Act, namely, the pro- 
hibition of the dissemination of misleading 
or untrue statements to security holders. 
For the persons making statements under 
the auspices of the tion itself would 
not be subject to penalties under the act. 

There are many other details which the 
new rules call upon the corporation to cir- 
culate with their proxy solicitations. They 
may have only a collateral connection with 
the running of the corporation. They put 
a responsibility upon the directorate not 
contemplated in the original act. The result 
will be to add considerably to the harassment 
of managements and the labors of company 
staffs, both of which are not only working 
at high speed on war assignments but are 
also handicapped by depleted office personnel. 

But the main objection to the Commis- 
slon's latest essay into regulation is that the 
new rules constitute a strained construction 
of the proxy powers given to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The Commission 
is attempting to extend its jurisdiction not 
only over the solicitation of proxies but over 
“any request to revoke a proxy or not to 
execute a proxy” by defining these trans- 
actions as being the “solicitation of a proxy.” 
It is also attempting to assert jurisdiction 
over the solicitation of proxies other than 
in interstate commerce or by use of the mails. 
If for no other reason, Congress should take 
note of this latest instance of “government 
by decree.” 


Address of Hon. Maury Maverick Before 
the Holland Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 15, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing speech by Maury Maverick, one of 
our former colleagues in the House and, 
in my opinion, one of America’s out- 
standing public servants. Mr. Maverick 
is at present Director of the Govern- 
mental Division, War Production Board. 
His speech was delivered before the Hol- 
land Society of New York at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York City, February 
8, 1943: 

Mr, President, members, and guests of the 


matter what kind of crackpot proposal is | Holland Society of New York, tonight I am 
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sure we all have a deep feeling of the his- 
toric importance of this occasion, even 
though neither king nor queen nor solemn 
minister plenipotentiary is present. We 
meet in a tragic moment of history—a mo- 
ment in which the members of the Holland 
Society, who are the male descendants of the 
Dutch who settled in America before 1675, 
represent the symbol of Holland, which is a 
heritage of blood and iron in the cause of 
freedom. 

Neither bloody tyrants nor the mighty wa- 
ters of the sea have ever mastered the Dutch. 
The people of Holland made of honest labor 
a glory, for by work they conquered the ses. 

It should be remembered now that the word 
“commando” came from the Dutch, who with 
their commandos flung back the Spanish in- 
vader centuries ago. With the help of God 
and their stout hearts, so also will they drive 
the murderous Nazis from their lands. 
[Applause.] 

PROUD OF DUTCH TRADITIONS 


You can, therefore, be honestly proud that 
you have the background of the heroic Dutch 
traditions. But, in addition, Americans, all 
of us, are proud that we have the tradition 
ot America, from the Magna Carta of Eng- 
land on through the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence until today, standing united with 
all the civilized world until we have attained 
victory. 

Personally, I also have a deep feeling of 
pride in addressing you tonight. The late 
Honorable Augustus Van Wyck, one of the 
honored presidents and founders of your so- 
ciety and a distinguished judge of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, was my father’s 
first cousin. 

When I returned as a wounded soldier to 
this great country of ours from the battle- 
fields of France in 1919, he met me at the 
boat. I shall never forget the kindness and 
attention he showed me at that critical time 
in my life when I was a young and rather 
worried fellow, 22 years of age. 

So you can see your president, Bill Van 
Wyck, not only has the blood of the ancient 
Dutch in his veins, but he is also of the 
Maverick clan—and pardon the family pride— 
maybe that is the reason you like him for his 
rugged and kindly qualities. Anyhow, we 
know him and like him in Texas, as do the 
people here in New York; so he must be a 
pretty good man. [Applause.] 

NEW AMSTERDAM BECOMES NEW YORK 

And now for a historically correct story. 
It tells how Peter Stuyvesant and his crew 
got done in by the Mavericks, almost 300 
years ago; how one morning the Dutch in 
this neck o’ the woods woke up and found 
the Mavericks had changed the name of the 
place to New York. 

Sam Maverick, an ancestor of mine some 
10 ‘notches up the line, who lived in Mas- 
sachusetts, found that the Dutch had very 
good land; so in the year 1661, he wrote a 
letter to Lord Clarendon over in England, 
concerning what was then New Netherlands; 
and how many ships and cannons it would 
take to conquer the place. And what stuck 
most tenaciously in Clarendon’s mind was 
Sam’s statement that: 

“The and is exceeding goode” and also the 
low-down on how the English could gain 
possession of this island. 

And so Sam Maverick was made a royal 
commissioner among four others, the others 
being Richard Nichols, who is known for 
having married a daughter of Anneke Jans; 
George Cartwright, and Sir Robert Carr. 

Then in September 1665, after several 
months of intrigue and plenty of good bat- 
tleships for that day, the English swooped 
down on the Dutch and the place became 
New York City under the banner of Merrie 
England, although it was possessed by the 
Dutch for a few years thereafter. 
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The Mavericks soon left New York; but a 
century and a half later, my great aunt left 
South Carolina for school in New York and 
married Alderman Van Wyck, the grand- 
father of the president of your excellent and 
distinguished society. 


THE FLAG OF HOLLAND FLIES OVER PARLIAMENT 
HOUSE IN CANADA 


And to bring our story of Holland up to 
date—I was in Canada the other day when 
the Princess Royal was born in a public hos- 
pital, like an ordinary child. A day or two 
later I visited the Parliament House. High 
above the tower of Parliament flew the flag 
of Holland—it was not hung on a wall for 
decoration, but floated in majestic dignity 
from the very top, in recognition of the sov- 
ereignty of the Dutch, where never before 
has flown anything but the mighty symbol 
of the British Empire and Dominion of 
Canada. 

What did this mean? 

It meant many things, but more than any- 
thing else, it recognized the trust of the 
United Nations in each other, and the re- 
spect we all have for a little nation that 
will never say die. [Applause.] 

And now since we are after all Americans, 
let us speak of what the Dutch have given 
to our own Nation, the United States of 
America. This can be shown in three ways— 
each related to the other, and I call them, 
first, the influence of Dutch principles of 
government; second, actual aid given us in 
the time of our Revolution; and third, the 
imprint made by those of Dutch descent on 
the United States today. 


HOLLAND WAS FEDERAL REPUBLIC, LIKE 
UNITED STATES 


As early as 1579, there was the Dutch Re- 
public, or the United States of the Nether- 
lands, a federal republic even as our Union 
is today, with written charters and a consti- 
tution. 

In this republic were seven states, each 
with equal representation in the senate, even 
as our States have today. And the republic 
was based on a declaration of independence. 

During the days of our American Revolu- 
tion, the Dutch were our loyal friends. 
Much has been written about French aid to 
the Colonies, and it was great, but the Dutch 
were equally as loyal. 

DUTCH FIRST TO FIRE SALUTE TO AMERIC* 


The first salute to the American flag on 
the high seas was ordered to be fired by the 
Dutch Governor, Johannes De Graff, in the 
port of St. Eustacius in the West Indies in 
honor of the Declaration of American In- 
dependence, a copy of which was brought 
into that port by an American ship, the 
Andrea Dorea. This salute was no idle 
gesture, for the British almost destroyed the 
city soon after. And I hope that we, in this 
city of New York, in the sight of the Statue 
of Liberty, will be the first to fire a salute to 
the brave Dutch on the day when the Nazis 
are driven out of that courageous little 
country—and then we will fire another salute, 
and that’s when we have blasted hell out 
of the Japs, and the power of both the Japs 
and the Nazis is destroyed forever! |[Ap- 
plause. 

But to go on—in 1779, the merchants of 


Amsterdam, Holland, raised money and built; 
a man-of-war of the first line for the Amer- 


ican Colonists which they christened the 
Indian. This vessel rendered great service 
to the Americans and was rechristened 
the South Carolina. 


DUTCH GAVE JOHN PAUL JONES SANCTUARY 

Also, in the same year, our great and 
famous sea fighter, John Paul Jones, com- 
manding the Bon Homme Richard in Eng- 
lish. waters, captured the Serapis and other 


British prizes and sailed past the island of. 


‘Texal, to a port on the northwest coast of 
Holland where he was welcomed with great 


rejoicing. The British demanded the sur- 
render of Jones, but the Dutch refused, and 
aided him. At the same time, the Dutch 
lent us money when we needed it badly. 


MANY FAMOUS AMERICANS OF DUTCH D=SCENT 
INCLUDING THE PRESIDENT AND MANY MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 
The numvers of Americans of early Dutch 

descent who have distinguished themselves 

simply cannot be counted; the names com- 
ing out of the great State of New York are 
legion. But there have been three presi- 
dents—Theodore Roosevelt, who, by the way, 
was first elected Governor of New York by 
a very smal: margin over another good Amer- 
ican of Dutch descent, Augustus Van Wyck, 
your past president; Martin Van Buren; and 
that other friend of humanity and war leader 
in these dangerous times whom we all fol- 
low and admire, our present President, 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt. [Applause.] 
There have been members of Congress by 

the dozens; I can think now of Senator 

Vandenberg. of Michigan; Senator Van Nuys, 

of Indiana, and Representative Jerry Voor- 

his, of California; Representative Albert 

Vreeland. of New Jersey; Representative Mel- 

vin J. Maas, also a colonel of the United 

States marines; Representative James E. Van 

Zandt, of Pennsylvania; and Representative 

Jay LeFevre, of New York. Alsc in the field of 

public service we should mention former 

Governor Van Wagoner of Michigan and 

Clarence Dykstra, president of the University 

of Wisconsin and past city manager of Cin- 

cinnati. 

In the field of learning, we have Carl Van 
Doren, and Van Wyck Brooks, both Pulitzer 
prize winners in the field of literature; also 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Robert Livingston 
Schuyler, the eminent historian, and many 
others in all walks of life such as Gladys 
Swarthout of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Cecil de Mille of the motion-picture industry. 


GREAT AMERICAN GENERALS DUTCH STOCK 


But of good Americans of Dutch ancestry, 
I think tonight of one of the world’s great- 
es soldiers, one who lived and fought through 
5 months of the hell on Guadalcanal, Maj. 
Gen. Alexander Vandergrift, of the United 
States marines. |Applause.] 

I have only given a handful of names; had 
I the time, I could give you the names. of 
hundreds more. 

And now, my friends, having tied the past 
into the present, let us bear in our minds, 
indeed let us burn it into our hearts and 
souls, two simple things we must remember, 
fight for, and die for, if necessary; first, to 
preserve democracy and strengthen it in 
America; and second, to help maintain order 
and free government throughout the world. 


WE MUST MAINTAIN LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
AND FREE ENTERPRISE 

We must realize, of course, that industry, 
modern industry, and machines, have brought 
Herculean and gigantic strides not imagin- 
able in the mind of men even a quarter of 
a century ago, much less centuries ago in 
our constitutional history. Nevertheless, the 
principles of justice and democracy, the right 
of man to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience, the right to pursue a 
business, the right to live a normal life in 
an organized society must and shall be pre- 
served. In this Nation we shall maintain 
free enterprise, but at the same time we 
must have an intelligently functioning gov- 
ernment so that when our soldiers, sailors, 
marines, coast guardsmen, merchant ma- 
rines, shipworkers, and laborers return they 
will be accorded simple justice and a chance 
to make a living. 

We must not come out of this war with a 
centralized government that has attained a 
military victory on the one hand while on 
the other local self-government and the rights 
of the State governments are all but gone. 
We must maintain liberty, local self-govern- 
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ment, and the rights of States now and for 
the future. 

I am frank to say that we cannot attain 
this and then maintain balance merely by 
denouncing bureaucracy, for most of the men 
and women who work in Washington are 
patriotic Americans and not mere bureau- 
crats; they come from all walks of life, from 
big cities, small towns, and villages all over 
America. Like you, they are working hard 
trying to win the war. One thing we must 
do is to work out an intelligent and sound 
relationship between the Federal Government 
and the States and local governments. That 
is a problem we must solve if democracy is to 
endure in this country. Unfortunately, we 
haven't solved it yet. Indeed, problems are 
never solved, and of course we know eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. [Applause.] 


THERE ARE 160,000 LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN 
UNITED STATES 

The close working together of the State 
governments and the Federal Government in 
Washington, with all the 160,000 local govern- 
ments of school districts, cities, towns, coun- 
ties, townships, and the like, has not been as 
successful as it should be under modern con- 
ditions and the stress of war. The reason for 
this is twofold: First, America has been too 
busy making a living, and, second, the war 
came so fast and found us so unprepared that 
the Federal Government had to move ahead 
without developing proper relations between 
all agencies of government. 

The result is suspicion and misunderstand- 
ing. From the States, officials cry aloud about 
the evils of bureaucracy and centralized 
government. At the same time, some ofi- 
cials in Washington are too prone to talk 
patronizingly of State and local governments 
and their officials. Some Federal officials are 
not familiar with public reasoning, nor the 
thoughts and customs of the people. There 
is a tendency on the part of some Federal 
officials to look down on all other public offi- 
cials, as being what they call “beneath the 
Federal level,” and such smug Federal func- 
tionaries regard others in State and local 
governments as “politicians.” This attitude 
is dangerous in time of war: it will be equally 
or more dangerous after the war when as a 
nation we must meet and solve the multitude’ 
of problems caused by the demobilization cf 
our own military forces, as well as the tens of 
millions of soldiers all over the world, all of 
which will affect our problems here in 
America. 


WE MUST RETURN TO PEACE PRODUCTION. AFTER 
WAR 

Speaking alone of the United States of 
America, we know the problem of converting 
back to peacetime production with all of the 
attendant and critical problems will, no 
doubt, prove even more difficult than our 
problem of converting into war production 
has been. The job cannot be done by any 
single agency of business or government; we 


“must have a partnership of the Federal, State, 


and local governments; local rights must. be 
respected; and people who understand locali- 
ties must have the responsibility for their 
localities. 

There is a very good reason why we should 
have a strongly functioning Federal Govern- 
ment—to protect our Nation, of course. If 
we have a lot of big plans for the world, we 
first must put our own hous? in order, and 
be able to fight, trade, and act not only de- 
etsively. but wisely. Even if we win the war 
from a military viewpoint, let the soldiers. 
return to idleness and discouragement, with 
the world also sliding into chaos, war will 
come again in a short time. 


PLANS MUST BE MADE NOW FOR PEACE 

George Washington said, “In time of 
peace, prepare for war“ — and what we must 
do now, is to prepare for peace in time of 


war, if the peace is to be an improvement on 
what we call war. 
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Let us remember that after the last war, 
the world suddenly decided that peace had 
arrived simply because man had for the mo- 
ment stopped fighting on the field of battle 
and the guns and cannon were quiet. No 
more tragic mistake was ever made in the 
history of mankind. 

Peace does not consist simply in an ab- 
sence of war. This is a negative concept of 
peace; it makes a peace a state of idleness 
and inaction. And, because our thinking 
has been so largely negative, we have never 
known true peace. 

Think with me of what will happen when 
the fighting of this war is over. Think 
with me of the day when unconditional sur- 
render has been accepted by or forced upon 
the aggressor nations of this war. When 
this unconditional surrender occurs, and it 
must be unconditional surrender, then our 
country has, and the United Nations have, 
the greatest responsibility any nations ever 
had in the history of the world. Compli- 
cated, cruel, world-shaking readjustments 
will take place. Here in America, we can- 
not shut our eyes and say we will build a 
big Army and Navy and just sit tight; that 
will not be possible. 

WE FACE LONG, HARD STRUGGLE 


Frankly, there is a lot of talk about killing 
lots and lots of people—I mean our enemies— 
after the war, a war which we have not yet 
won, But the answer is, we have a long 
way to go; hard, sad years are ahead of us, 
and when the war ends, even though we 
prepare for the end of it, and for the peace, 
the shock will be so terrific that we cannot 
realize it now. In a world bled white, our 
millions will come home; and think of it, 
in Germany are at least 25,000,000 young 
people born since the last war that know 
nothing except the killing business, and 
who never have had jobs. 

Therefore, we Americans must try to 
realize the world shock to come; we must 
learn now the art of government and get- 
ting on together. And if we can work to- 
gether after the war as we are working to- 
gether in this war now, we can build a per- 
manent peace. 


WE MUST WIN THE WAR, PREPARE FOR PEACE 


We know right now that nations and peo- 
ples will be upset and for many there will 
be catastrophic, world-wide depression, 
worse in some nations and areas than oth- 
ers. But let us bear in mind that this time 
we of the United States may have a more 
serious depression and of greater length than 
ever before if we fail to prepare for the 
peace. 

So let us ask: Will we allow the war to 
end without preparation? Will we forget 
that in our prayers today we pray for suc- 
cess in war so that tomorrow will bring the 
dawn of a new life in which there can be 
peace? 

Democracy in this Nation did not grow 
strong without careful planning and peace 
will not burst forth tomorrow simply be- 
cause war is over. Even as we must estab- 
lish enduring partnership between the Fed- 
eral Government and the State and local 
governments, so we must work for a rela- 
tionship between the peoples and nations of 
the world which will insure peace. [Ap- 
plause.] 

And so I say quite frankly when this war 
is over, if we want true peace, we must have 
an association or league of nations. We 
must not go back to the isolationism and 
dream world of yesterday because we know 
it always has and always will lead to war. 
The words “League of Nations” have a sour 
taste because people think immediately of 
the failure of the last League of Nations. 
But if we are to have peace—I mean any 
enduring peace at all—we must have a 
league of nations to enforce the peace. We 
must remember that our own constitutional 
and Federal Government did not spring, like 


Minerva, full grown from the brow of Jove. 
Our own Constitution goes back to the days 
when the rude Anglo-Saxon tribes began 
to meet in their hundreds; it gained 
strength at Runnymede, where the Magna 
Carta was wrested from King John; it de- 
veloped through the Petition of Rights, the 
Bill of Rights, the common law, the char- 
ters of the American Colonies. It failed 
somewhat in the Articles of Confederation; 
but then finally came our Constitution, 
which wrote down the constitutional essence 
of the past, and as a model for the future; 
and furthermore it has been successful ex- 
cept for the Civil War for a century and a 
half. And so, thinking of the World Court 
in The dague, Holland, and the League of 
Nations in Geneva as “articles of confedera- 
tion” which failed, let us try again and 
determine that this time we will succeed in 
building an association of nations or a 
league of nations which must and shall guar- 
antee justice and world peace and security. 


HOLLAND SET EXAMPLE FOR WAR AIMS 


Indeed, what has been true of our own 
Constitution is equally true of any plan for 
a union or association of free nations. The 
pattern of world association must grow out 
of our previous failures and also much plan- 
ning and thinking; its success can come only 
through experience and use. We must begin 
to prepare the way now. 

Tonight then, let us swear to continue 
the fizht for freedom until it is won. Hol- 
land did so for long and sad generations; 
that little nation sets an example in its 
power for good and order over the world, even 
though its homeland is now under the heel 
of the Nazi invader. 


FEEL THE PRIDE UF BEING AMERICANS 


Let us then tonight think of our sont out 
on the seven seas, up in the air, and on the 
far lands of every continent of the world; 
let us tonight, as fathers when we go home, 
kneel and pray for the thousands who have 
already died for vs, for their own children, 
and for this great United States of America. 
Let us feel beating in our hearts the pride 
of being Americans; let freedom ring in our 
souls, let our hearts and minds work but 
for one goal, victory for freedom, democracy, 
the right to work, peace, and security. 
[Applause.] 


There is added a partial list of the mem- 
bers of the Holland Society now serving in 
the armed forces. It has been impossible to 
obtain all the names. 


THE HOLLAND SOCIETY OF NEW YORK MEMBERS 
IN THE ARMED FORCES AS OF FEBRUARY 8, 
1943 


Lt. Col. John Bevier Ackerman, headquar- 
ters, Army Air Forces, Washington, D. C. 

Pvt. Richard H. Amerman, Company A, 
Military Police, Replacement Training Bat- 
talion, Fort Ontario, N. Y. 

Lt. John De Witt Blauvelt, Corps Area Fi- 
nance Office, Governors Island, N. Y. 

Capt. William Russell Bogert, Headquarters 
Squadron, United States Marine Corps, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) John Le Foy Brouwer 4th, 
United States Naval Reserve, care postmaster, 
New York. 

Flying officer Ogden Brouder 3d, command- 
ing officer of the Lethbridge Ferry Squadron, 
Rockcliffe Airport, Ottawa, Canada. 

Lt. Bailey Brower, Corps of Military Po- 
lice, Army of United States, Zone of Interior, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lt. Comdr. Raymond S. Crispell, Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Lt. Comdr. Joseph Rodman Drake de Kay, 
Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Arthur Edwin Du Bois, United State Army. 

Lt. Garret James Garretson 2d, One Hun- 
dred and Fourth Division, United States 
Army, Camp Adair, Oreg. 
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Alfred Hasbrouck, Headquarters Company, 
Three Hundred and Ninetieth Infantry, 
Ninety-eighth Division, Camp Breckenridge, 
Ky. 

Pvt. Joseph O. Hasbrouck, Army Air Corps, 
Three Hundred and Fifty-third Fighter 
Squadron, Hamilton Field, Calif. 

Capt. Clarence P. Hendricks, O ce of Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Capt. Walter E. Hopper, Jr., headquarters, 
Basic Infantry Replacement Training Center, 
Fort McClellan, Ala. 

Lt. Eugene Hotaling, aide-de-camp to 
Major General Hobbs, United States Army, 
Camp Blanding, Fla. (The University Club, 
New York (mail)). 

Lt. William C. Keator, Jr., Fourteenth 
Photo Squadron, Army Air Base, Colorado 
Springs, Colo, 

Lt. Donald B. Kipp, United States Naval 
Reserve, Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, 
R. I. 

Capt. John E. Ostrander, Jr., Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Navy Department, general in- 
spector of naval aircrait, Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Lt. William Adriance Poillon, United 
States Naval Reserves, Charleston, S. C. 

Hon. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, President 
of the United States, Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Col. James Roosevelt, Marine Corps. 

Lt. Col. Elliot Roosevelt, United States 
Air Corps, north Africa. 

Lt, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
States Navy, Casablanca. 

Lt. John Roosevelt, United States Navy, 
California. 

Ensign Henry Frelinghuysen Schenk, 
United States Navy, communications, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Kenneth W. Schenk, foreign duty with 
United States Marine Corps. 

Capt. Myron P. Schermerhorn, United 
States Naval Reserve. 

Maj. Oliver J. Schoonmaker, United States 
Army. 

Aviation Cadet Richard Austin Springs, 
Jr., United States Army Air Corps. 

Commander Steadman Teller, Bureau of 
Personnel, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. O. 

Lt. Col. Andrew Ten Eyck, School of Mili- 
tary Government, Charlottesville, Va. 

Lt. Comdr. William G. Terwilliger, Medical 
Corps, United States Naval Reserve. 

Capt. Lee D. van Antwerp, Medical Corps, 
Borden General Hospital, Chickasha, Okla. 

Lt. Comdr. Peter Van Brunt, United States 
Naval Reserve, Washington, D. C. 

Pvt. David T. L. Van Buren, First Air 
Force, Quartermaster Corps, Mitchel Field, 
N. V. 

Lt. Arthur Brown Van Buskirk, One Hun- 
dred and Nineteenth Quartermaster Bat- 
talion, Army Post Office 972, Seattle, Wash. 

Sgt. Arthur A. Van Cleef, Sixty-eighth 
Bomb Squadron, Forty-fourth Bomb Group, 
in England. 

Lt. Comdr. William H. Vanderbilt, United 
States Naval Reserve, New York Office of 
Coordinator of Information. 

Lt. Halsted Billings Vander Poel, United 
States Navy. 

Brig. Gen. George L. Van Deusen, com- 
manding officer, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Lt. Col. Elliott Vandevanter, Corps of 
Engineers, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lt. John Francis Van Deventer, 
States Naval Station. 

Lt. Comdr. Paul Beery Van Dyke, Medical 
Corps, United States Naval Reserve, Camp 
Peary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Lt. Col. Charles Rutan Van Etten, United 
States Army Reserves, salvage expert, War 
Department, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, Washington, D. C. 

Warrant Officer Eugene van Houten, mine 
layer Baird, care of postmaster, New Orleans, 
La. 


United 


United 
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First Lt. Eugene Merritt Van Loan, Jr., 
Four Hundred and Twenty-third Armored 
Field Artillery Battalion, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Robert C. Van Ness, United States Army. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Duncan Van Norden, United 
States Naval Reserve, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lt. Hoghland Van Norden, United States 
Naval Reserve, London, England, 

Staff Sgt. Norman Wyckoff Van Nostrand, 
Jr., Company D. Ninety-second Armored 
Reconnaissance Battalion, Twelfth Armored 
Division, Army Post Office 262, Camp Camp- 
bell, Ky. 

Ensign William Parks Van Nostrand, 
United States Naval Reserve. 

Gerrit Wessel Van Schaick, United States 
Army. 

First Sgt. John Wyckoff Van Siclen, Camp 
Bowie, Tex. 

First Lt. Raymond Van Tassel, United 
States Army, Corps of Engineers, 1201 North 
Kensington Street, Arlington, Va. 

Lt. Col. Horace S. Van Voast, Jr., care of 
postmaster, New Orleans. 

Lt. William O. Van Wyck, Jr., United States 
Army, Company C, Fourth Infantry, care of 
postmaster, Seattle, Wash. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Peter Van Dyke Voorhees, dis- 
trict assistant law officer, United States Coast 
Guard, New York City. 

Sherman P. Voorhees, United States Army. 

Maj. Albert L. Vreeland, United States 
Army, Chicago, III. 

Col. Herbert H. Vreeland, Jr., headquarters, 
Field Artillery Reserve Training Corps, Fort 
Sill, Okla. 

Robert Harding Vreeland, United States 
Coast Guard, 

Lt. Theodore De Mott Vreeland, United 
States Marine Corps. 

First Lt. Daniel E. Westervelt, Twenty- 
seventh Division, One Hundred and Sixth 
Field Artillery Battalion, Battery C, care 
postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 

Robert S. Westervelt, apprentice seaman, 
United States Coast Guard, Manhattan 
Beach, N. Y. 

Pyt. Stanley Westervelt, Nine Hundred and 
Eighth Engineers, Headquarters Company, 
Air Force, Hamilton Field, Calif. 

Pvt. Daniel W. Wynkoop, Battery D, Second 
Battalion, Fort Eustis, Va. 

Lt. William I. Zabriskie, United States Naval 
Reserve, Fort Williams, Portland, Maine. 


Suppression of Subversive Activities 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute, also that my remarks be ex- 
tended in the Recorp, together with a 
clipping from the Times-Herald of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1943. 


Mr, Speaker, a few days ago I offered 
an amendment to this House aimed at 
amending the penalty clause to cope 
with those who advocate and engage in 
subversive acts for the overthrow of our 
Government by means other than force 
or violence. 

I discovered the amendment as sub- 
mitted was too all-inclusive, and I gladly 
withdrew it. This does not mean that I 
have in any way abdicated my firm con- 
viction that some penalty clause should 
be added to take care of those groups 


or individuals who would overthrow our 
form of government by any and all 
means short of force or violence. 


This clipping from this morning's 


Times-Herald fully illustrates the idea 
which I had in mind: 


OKLAHOMA COURT REVERSES CONVICTION OF 
COMMUNISTS 

OKLAHOMA Crry, February 17.— The Crimi- 
nal Court of Appeals today reversed the 
convictions of three members of the Okla- 
homa Communist Party and directed fur- 
ther proceedings. 

The court reversed convictions of Mrs. 
Robert Wood, Allen Shaw, and Eli Jaffee. 
They were convicted in Oklahoma County 
District Court on charges of criminal syndi- 
calism. 

Judge Dick Jones, presiding justice of the 
criminal court, held that the prosecution 
had failed to prove that the Communist 
Party advocated overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by violence. 

The opinion further held that failure of 
the lower court to give any instructions to 
the jury on whether Communists actually 
advocated overthrow of the Government by 
force, and if so, whether the actions of the 
defendants constituted a danger of unlaw- 
ful acts being committed in the near future, 
made the convictions invalid. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of my belief in 
the principle herein involved as sub- 
stantiated by the article just read, I 
sincerely hope and trust that some of 
you or any of you who possess a legal 
mind or who have had experience in 
drafting legislation will ‘take it upon 
yourselves to frame and introduce the 
necessary legislation to -correct this 
omission in the penalty clause. It is my 
humble opinion that if our Government 
is ever overthrown from within the 
initial step to reach this objective will 
not be taken by force and violence. 


Why an Army of 7,500,000 Men? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the permission granted me to- 
day, I present for printing in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“Why an Army of 7,500,000 Men?” 
written by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lobo! and published in the 
Republican, the national party maga- 
zine, for February 1943. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 

WHY an Army or 7,500,000 Men? 

(By Senator Henry CABOT LODGE, Jr., of 

Massachusetts) 

Late last autumn the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff appeared before the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committees of the Senate and 
the House. During the course of their re- 
marks they discussed the projected figure 
which the War Department General Staff has 
fixed as the total strength of the Army, to be 
reached by December 31, 1943. Ever since 
that time certain persons have been rising to 


_ challenge the figure of 7,500,000 men, as. 
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among other things, a “mass army” far 
larger than the Nation needs to fight its 
greatest battle. 

It happens that I am a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Senate. I 
have also been fortunate enough on various 
occasions to talk with both Secretary Stim- 
son and General Marshall about the Army. 
For their judgment, thoroughness, and 
soundness I have the most complete respect 
and, so far as I know, this feeling is shared 
by Americans everywhere. Why, then the 
sudden opposition to a by-no-means excessive 
figure which has been reached by our mili- 
tary leaders after the most mature and ex- 
haustive study of all pertinent facts? 

Evidently General Marshall would like an 
answer to that question, too, Speaking be- 
fore the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in December, he had this to say: 
“Every manufacturer present tonight has 
been involved in planning. It is indispen- 
sable to your business, as it is to ours. But 
that word ‘planning’ suggests a public reac- 
tion which gives me considerable concern. 
That is, a feeling in some quarters that we are 
building too large an Army—that we could 
not transport it to active theaters even if we 
had it—in short, the belief that we do not 
know what we are doing or where we are 
going.” 

General Marshall's concern at some of the 
irresponsible criticism is certainly justified. 
It must be very discouraging after laboring 
with a staff of advisers through the most 
complicated consideration of the Nation's 
manpower, shipping and industrial potentials, 
as well as every other statistic bearing upon 
the size, movement, and supply of the Army, 
to have the results challenged by men who 
can have access to only fragments of the 
necessary figures. It is not only discouraging, 
it can even be dangerous in this most crucial 
period of the war to raise doubts of our mili- 
tary leadership. 


THE AXIS ARMIES 


It is high time the arguments against an 
Army of 7,500,000 men were examined in 
the light of figures and calm reason and dis- 
pelled once and forall. To do this it is neces- 
sary to enter the twilight zone of half truth 
which has surrounded this controversy and 
examine all the arguments. Most of the 
critics—being special pleaders of one sort or 
another—have been careful to avoid this 
course. By raising a hue and cry over one set 
of figures or another, they have sought to 
focus attention on fragments of the problem 
and thereby cloud its full consideration. 

There is no better place to begin than 
with the charge that an Army of seven and 
a half millions is shockingly large and that 
no such force could be required to defeat 
our enemies, Of course, the frst answer to 
this is that an Army is large or small in 
relation to the size of the forces it must 
oppose. In other words, if a nation goes into 
battle it must be reasonably sure that it has 
a large enough force to stand a reasonable 
chance of victory. 

The best fgures we have on the size of our 
European enemy indicate that Germany, 
Italy, and the satellite Axis Nations have 
marshaled nearly 500 divisions. The Secre- 
tary of War is authority for this figure and 
for the corollary statement that the Japs 
have 85 divisions in the fiela. In the face 
of these figures the startling fact remains 
that the Army which we plan to put into the 
field, added to the total forces of the United 
Nations, will still not equal the number of 
superbly trzined divisions of our enemies. 
Does this suggest that we are building too 
large an Army for reasonable assurance of 
victory? 

In following this line of criticism there has 
been considerable use of the phrase, “mass 
Army.” I take it this term is meant to sug- 
gect that an over-all force of seven and a half 
millions must, of necessity, be poorly 


| trained—intended to crush the cnemy by the 
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sheer weight of its numbers rather than by 
its skill. 

Of course, anyone who has ever talked 
with an American soldier about the kind 
of training he receives for battle knows how 
preposterous is this picture of a cannon- 
fodder army. It was equally preposterous 
when, a few weeks ago, various newspapers 
enthusiastically hailed as highly significant 
a statement by M. Pierre Cot, France's Min- 
ister of Aviation from 1936 to 1938, and 
recommended it to our military leaders as 
confirmation of their claim that a large 
army could not be effective. 

Said M. Cot in speaking of the France 
which Germany conquered in 1940: “We had 
an army of men rather than an army of 
machines. We mobilized too many men in 
the army and not enough in the factories, 
As a result, instead of having a small highly 
mechanized army, we had a large and very 
poorly equipped one.“ 

It is difficult to understand the logic of 
this remarkable statement. France was 
fighting no “cannon-fodder" army. Germany 
loosed a huge, highly mechanized army on 
his nation in the spring of 1940, and no 
matter how efficient a force M. Cot’s small 
mechenized army might have been, it could 
not have stood up against the overwhelm- 
ingly greater force of the German enemy. 

Similarly, to conquer the Axis this naticn 
must possess not only a large, highly mechan- 
ized army, but one which is superbly trained 
in all the modern technique of war. There 
has never been a thought in the minds of 
our military leaders of anything else. The 
fact is that American divisions which are 
already tested in battle have proved superior 
to any troops which opposed them. 

The success of the American soldier in 
battle is due to no mere accident of birth 
or inheritance. It stems from the fact that 
his military leaders have given him not only 
superb weapons, but a long, vigorous, pains- 
taking course of instruction in battle tac- 
tics. When a division emerges from this 
period of training—and it takes at least a 
year to train a division—it is an integrated 
team of technicians, skilled in the intricate 
combat maneuvers by which it outwits the 
enemy, facile in the dse of the multiple 
weapons which are every American soldier's 
armament today. 

BREAK-DOWN OF FIGURES 


The nonsense of a “mass Army” reveals 
itself further when our force of 17,500,000 
is broken down into its broad component 
parts. General Marshall made such an an- 
alysis last fall before the Military Affairs 
Committee of the Senate. Fully 2,200,000 
men will constitute the Army Air Forces, the 
great sky fleet which has already done such 
magnificent work in every theater of opera- 
tions. Our Ground Forces—the Infantry, 
Artillery, Cavalry, Armored Force and other 
commands which fight on the ground—will 
absorb a total of three and a third millions. 
‘The Services of Supply, in which are included 
all those branches whose task it is to furnish 

ation, supplies, maintenance, and 
housekeeping, will comprise about 1,000,000 
men. The remaining million will be en- 
gaged either in training others or in being 
trained themselves for later assignment to 
combat units or as replacements. 

This is the Army of 7,500,000 men which 
must fight a crafty and long-trained foe in 
every quarter of the world. Too large? I 
do not believe s3 in the light of these figures. 
Amass Army? If space permitted, each of the 
bread components I have mentioned could be 
broken down still further to show how they 
are formed into combat teams of specialists in 
destruction. This is no rabble horde of men 
with muskets. It is equipped with all the 
magnificent weapons for which industry has 
received such deserved praise. It is trained to 
a keen edge of battle efficiency. This is no 
mass Army. It is the genius of America on 
the march. 


But can we transport these men to foreign 
theaters thousands of miles away? That is 
another of the arguments proposed against 
our Army of 7,500,000. Some of the critics 
contend that there is not shipping available to 
move such a force in 1943, And of course the 
answer to this is that our military leaders 
have no intention of sending 7,500,000 men 
overseas in 1943. 

The President has announced that we al- 
ready had more than a million men in foreign 
theaters at the close of 1942. Through this 
year of 1943 the transports will be slipping 
out of our ports, filled with fighting men. I 
do not know how many our General Staff 
proposed to transport. The figure is the most 
guarded of military secrets. But I know how 
the figure was reached, and that is the im- 
portant consideration, 

‘The Army has supervision over the deploy- 
ment of our merchant shipping. The War 
Department knows where every ship is lo- 
cated that flies a United Nations flag. Its 
officers know the probable losses among those 
ships due to enemy action. They know the 
numbers of them which are required to main- 
tain every American force now quartered in 
some distant portion of the world. To no one 
else are these figures available. 

It is a preposterous accusation that our 
military leaders have projected an overseas 
army without adequate consideration of the 
means whereby it can be deployed. Quite 
the reverse is true. However many men it 
would have liked to put overseas in 1943, the 
War Department General Staff based its fig- 
ures on the capacity of the ships that could 
be made available. The Army’s training pro- 
gram was thereupon integrated to a sched- 
ule which would prepare the proper number 
for transport this year. 

I have already said that more than a year 
is required to train a division. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the men who are taken into 
the Army during 1943 would never leave this 
country until some time in 1944, even if the 
shipping to carry them was waiting in our 
harbors. Nor will all of this Army of 7.500,- 
000 men be sent overseas at any time. Vast 
problems of supply must be administered in 
this country, and we cannot make the error 
of leaving our shores unguarded against the 
possibility, however remote it may now ap- 
pear, of invasion by air or sea. 

Then there is the manpower argument— 
the statement that this Nation cannot mus- 
ter seven and a half million men for the 
Army, supply them from our industrial es- 
tablishment, and still maintain the civilian 
population as producers. I do not know 
what statistics may be used to bolster this 
contention. The most conclusive figures I 
have been able to find indicate that the 
total established for our armed forces—Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps—is well within our 
potential of manpower, without drawing 
heavily upon the great pool of womanpower 
which has shown itself so eager to do a man’s 
job in industry. 

The statement that we cannot find these 
men for our Army without breaking down 
our national economy simply will not wash 
in the light of figures. Mr. Hanson W. Bald- 
win, the distinguished military writer of the 
New York Times, analyzes the situation this 
way: “The triple job of expanding the Army 
to such a size, of providing arms and equip- 
ment and food for our allies and of maintain- 
ing at least a sufficient production for civilian 
use to prevent the impairment of a war econ- 
omy, is one which undoubtedly will tax 
American strength. But according to the 
best possible figures and the beliefs of most 
of the leaders who have given the subject 
exhaustive study, the triple job can be done. 
But it can be done only if some 65,000,000 
people out of America’s total population of 
135,000,000 serve in the armed forces or work 
on farms or in factories or in other jobs.” 
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NEED WE FIGHT? 


Finally, there is the argument that it would 
be more efficient—and I have no doubt more 
comfortable—if we were to equip our allies 
from the arsenal of democracy we maintain 
and let them do the fighting for us. I do 
not think this can be a very popular argu- 
ment, but I have heard it and I think it 
should be answered. 

I have already had something to say about 
training, and it is apparent that only ex- 
pertly trained men will be effective in this 
war. If there existed among our allies enor- 
mous trained reserves, ready for battle but 
lacking weapons, we might have to scrutinize 
the argument more closely. But battle train- 
ing can be given only with battle weapons, 
end the simple fact is that there are no 
trained legions in the world which could use 
our weapons much sooner than we ourselves. 

Our British allies and our Russian allies, 
it is safe to suppose, are even now mobilized 
to the extent of their manpower. Some of 
their men are still training, to be sure, but 
the manpower is mobilized, and it is being 
supplied with American weapons as fast and 
efficiently as we know how to send them. So 
are the other United Nations who stand at 
our side in this struggle. There is no inten- 
tion of reducing our flocd of weapons and 
ammunition to these Allies. But I believe 
they would be the last to contend that this 
struggle could be won without our man- 
power, too. I repeat: all the strength our 
side can muster will not equal the men the 
Axis can throw into the scales against us. 
Victory, under these circumstances, depends 
on the mobilization of all the forces of all 
these United Nations, backed by such a lim- 
itless arsenal and such overwhelming su- 
pcriority in the skies that we shall at last 
bring our enemies to their knees. 

This great effort requires the heart and 
soul of every American. We shall be giving 
far less as long as we permit ourselves to be 
drawn into irresponsible debate on such a 
vital concern as this. We are constantly 
warned to refrain from spreading rumors 
which may help the enemy by lowering na- 
tional morale. This whole controversy about 
the size of the Army belongs to that same 
pattern of rumor. I have an idea that it is 
very comforting to Hitler in Berlin and to 
Tojo in Tokyo to see our own press and public 
men appear as unwitting Axis advocates by 
contributing to this kind of disunity. 

Most of the criticism is not, I think, will- 
fully subversive. I believe it is, in the main, 
one more evidence of the American love for 
“experting.” We have grown so accustomed 
to our so-called experts who diagnose na- 
tional ills, fancied or real, in the press, on 
the radio, and from public forums that we— 
and no doubt, they—forget what irreparable 
harm may be wrought by speading half- 
truths as inside information. Here is a 
slogan I propose for every American. It is 
neither smart nor patriotic to cry havoc 
about the Army on which we must depend 
for our survival, 


Income Per Year and Per Capita of Per- 
sons Not on Farms and Persons on 
Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WALTER F. HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include the following table 
from the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics of the United States Department 


of Agriculture: 


Income per year and per capita of persons not on farms and persons on farms 


Person not on farms 


5 
8 


* 

8 
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Yearly in- Daily in- 
come per come per 
person not | person not 
on farms on farms 


2. 20 


Person on farms 


With Govern- 


Yearly net 
income Daily in- pei ig pas Ratio non- 
from agri- | come of s ate farm in- 
culture per person on come to 
farm 

Yearly | Daily 
. 3.59 to 1. 
— — 2.20 to 1 
1 6.00 to 1 
1 3.79 to 1 


AVERAGE 
2559 $1.53 $185 | $0.51 [sessi A 3.00 to 1. 
509 2.22 200 S 4.04 to 1. 
583 1.60 136 +37 $143 | $0.39} 4.10 to 1. 


11942 preliminary and subject to change. 


The headings are self-explanatory. The record covers 33 years. The first column shows the 
The second column shows the daily income ol these individuals. The third column shows 


m not on farms. 


carly income per 


e yearly income per person on farms, and the fourth column shows their daily income. For the period 1933 to 1942 


there are Government 
per person on farms. 


ents to agriculture and these have been ad 
he final column shows the ratio of the nonfarm income to the farm income, 


ded to give the total yearly and daily income 


Source U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


———— — 


Peanuts for Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extended me, I call attention to the fol- 
lowing two letters from the Department 
of Agriculture, of February 15 and 16; 
and the summary of price-support pro- 
grams referred to: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1943. 
Hon, STEPHEN PACE, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak MR. Pace: This is in response to your 
request for information about the price sup- 
port programs for agricultural crops and 
products in 1943. The enclosed Summary 
Statement of Price Support Programs for 
1943 together with the mimeographed state- 
ment Information on the 1943 Production 
Goals Arranged by Classes of Commodities 


and press releases Nos. 986, 1029, 1287, 
1298, 1368, 1374, 1461, 1475, 1509, 1530, 1571, 
and 1573 show this information. ; 

In addition you asked that we discuss the 
programs for oil-seed crops. The principal 
oil seeds produced in this country are cotton- 
seed, flaxseed, peanuts, and soybeans. Cot- 
ton seed represents a secondary source of in- 
come incident to the production of cotton 
and production of seed is dependent upon 
production of cotton. Flaxseed, peanuts, 
and soybeans represent a primary source of 
income and production is influenced directly 
by prices. The value of each of these oil 
seeds for 
mainly by the price of oil and meal obtained 
from the seed. Since the oils from peanuts, 
soybeans, and flaxseed are marketed in com- 
petition with and represent the smaller part 
of the total supply of fats and oils, their 
price depends upon the general price level 
for fats and oils. 

With the discontinuance of imports from 
Pacific areas and with increased war demands 
for food and feed, peanuts, soybeans, and 
flaxseed represent the best source for in- 
creased production of oil needed to meet 
civilian and military requirements. In order 
to obtain increased production it seems ad- 
visable to offer prices which assure a satis- 
factory market for farmers who are asked to 
grow the crops. 

The price support levels for flaxseed, pea- 
nuts; and soybeans have been fixed with this 


into oil is determined . 
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in view, and we believe they will result in 
fair returns to farmers for each of the crops. 
The harvested acreages in 1942 and the 1943 
goals for flaxseed, peanuts, and soybeans are 
as follows: 


Harvested | Acreage 
acreage, 1942} goals, 1943 


The last 5-year United States average yields 
of oil and meal per acre for peanuts, soy- 
beans, and cottonseed are as follows: 


Oil Meal 
Pounds | Pounds 
Cottonseed. 70 205 
Peanuts... 215 310 
Soybeans. 170 910 


The yields of oil and meal from soybeans 
grown in the same areas as peanuts are 
much less than the United States average 
yields. 

When consideration is given to total re- 
quirements for all agricultural products and 
to capacity to produce these products, it 
seems advisable to try to make a greater in- 
crease in the production of peanuts than in 
the production of flaxseed and soybeans. 
Our domestic supply of flaxseed for 
into linseed oil, in view of the available sup- 
plies and the nature of the oil, does not need 
to be increased as much as the supply of 
peanuts for crushing into oil. >+ 

In setting up the goal on soybeans this 
year full consideration was given the situa- 
tion as to crushing capacity in the main 
producing area and the need for shipping 
soybeans for crushing in other areas. Pea- 
nuts, on the other hand, can be grown 
throughout most of the Cotton Belt without 
endangering production of other crops needed 
during the war. Cottonseed-oil mills can be 
used to crush the peanuts into oil. 

These are some of the reasons which make 
it desirable during the war period to encour- 
age maximum production of peanuts and we 
hope that production this year will exceed 
the goal of 5,500,000 acres which has been 
established. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. Hutson, 
President. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF PRICE SUPPORT 
PROGRAMS FoR 1943 


CROP OR PRODUCT AND PRICE SUPPORT 


Flaxseed: $2.70 per bushel basis No. 1 flax- 
seed at Minneapolis (approximately 93 per- 
cent of parity on January 15, 1943). 

Peanuts: 85 percent of parity. 

Soybeans: $1.60 to $1.75 per bushel (105 to 
115 percent of comparable price on January 
15, 1943). 

Olives for oil: Average grower price of 
about $123 per ton for all oil olives. 

Hogs: 90 percent of parity but not less than 
13.25 cents per hundredweight average for 
good to choice butcher hogs weighing 240 
270 pounds at Chicago. f 

Chickens (excluding broilers or chicks 
weighing less than 3 pounds live weight): 90 
percent of parity. 

Turkeys: 90 percent of parity. 

Eggs: 90 percent of parity but not less than 
30 cents a dozen in spring and early summer 
and 34 cents a dozen for annual average. 

Milk: 90 percent of parity but not less than 
46 cents per pound for butter; 12.5 cents per 
pound for roller—and 14.5 cents per pound 
for spray—process dry skim and comparable 
price for evaporated milk; 27 cents on stand- 
ard moisture and 2714 cents per pound on 
low moisture-content cheese; condensed milk 
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and evaporated $4.10 per case 48-1414 ounce 
1. o. b. buyer’s customary receiving point. 

Potatoes: 92 percent of parity but not less 
. than specified prices for certain grades in 
commercial areas. 

Canning vegetables: Snap beans, corn, 
peas, tomatoes, beets, carrots, pumpkin, and 
squash for processing and cabbage for kraut: 
Price support through certification of can- 
ners who agree to pay not less than specified 
prices to growers. (See release No. 1461, 
January 28, 1943.) 

Dry beans (designated commercial classes): 
90 percent of parity, but not less than $5.60 
per hundredweight for United States No. 1 
and $5.45 per hundredweight for U. S. No. 2 
beans in bags. 

Dry peas (designated varietal types): 90 
percent of comparable price, but not less 
than $5.50 per hundredweight for U. S. No. 1 
and $5.25 per hundredweight for U. S. No. 2 
in bags. 

Dried fruit: Apples, apricots, peaches, pears, 
prunes, and raisins: To be announced. 

Sugar beets: Approximately $11 per ton of 
beets. 

Wheat, rice, corn, cotton, and tobacco: 85 
percent to 90 percent of parity unless growers 
disapprove quotas in a referendum. 

Barley: Loans slightly higher than in 1942 
at a level equal feeding value in relation to 
corn. 

Grain sorghum: Loans slightly higher than 
in 1942. 

Hemp for fiber: $30 to $50 per ton, depend- 
ing on grade. 


In presenting the per-acre production of 
oil and meal for each of the three crops in 
the press release the above data were 
“rounded” to the nearest multiple of five. 

To obtain the production of oil and meal 
per hour of labor required in growing and 
harvesting the three crops the following labor 
requirements per acre were used: Cotton, 95 


Hempseed: $10 per bushel, 90 percent ger- 
mination and 98 percent purity. 

Gun naval stores: Loans at 90 percent of 
parity; purchases at 95 percent of parity. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1943. 
Hon. STEPHEN PACE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. Pace: This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of you. letter of February 8, in which 
you inquired concerning the detailed infor- 
mation used in preparing the comparison of 
the output of iceal and oil per hour of labor 
required in the production of cotton, pea- 
nuts, and soybeans that appeared in the press 
release of the Department of Agriculture on 
February 6, entitled “Wickard Asks Cotton 
Farmers to Plant Full Allotments After Meet- 
ing War Goals.” 

The comparison carried by the above press 
releasc was prepared by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, and was based, as stated, 
upon average United States per-acre yields 
for cotton, peanuts, and soybeans for the 5- 
year period 1938-42. ‘she amounts of labor 
required in growing and harvesting an acre 
of each of the three crops also represented 
average United States requirements. The av- 
erage per-acre yields of cottonseed, peanuts, 
and soybeans, as well as other pertinent data, 
are summarized below: 


hours; peanuts, 60 hours; soybeans, 12 hours. 

By dividing the quantity of oil and meal 
recovered per acre from each crop by the 
amount of labor required in growing and 
harvesting an acre of the respective crop 
one obtains the production of oil and meal 
per hour of labor expended, as shown in the 
following table: 


Meal—yield Oil—yield 
Man-hours 
Crop required P 
per acre er 

Per acre | men-hour 
Pounds Pounds 

95 0.7 

60 213 3.5 

12 170 14.2 


Inasmuch as the 1942 data included in the 
averages used in these calculations are pre- 
liminary, final figures may vary slightly from 
those shown here. 

Differences between the amounts of labor 
required in the production of an acre of each 
of the three crops arise because of the prac- 
tices and operations followed. The opera- 
tions involved in the production of cotton 
and peanuts are quite similar up to the time 
of cultivation. Cotton, though, requires 
more hoeing and chopping than peanuts, 
with the result that preharvest operations 
on cotton involve the need for about 10 
hours more labor per acre than the pre- 
harvest operations on peanuts. Even 
considerable hand work is necessary in the 
harvest of peanut, not nearly so much is 
required as is needed in the harvest of cotton. 


Cotton picking involves straight hand work 
while the harvest of peanuts can be carried 
out with the aid of some machines. 

Because the comparison in the press re- 
lease was based on averages for the United 
States, the amount of labor required in the 

ction of an acre of soybeans was 
weighted heavily by the situation that exists 
in the Corn Belt, where a large proportion 
of the soybeans are grown for harvest as 
beans, In this area, of course, all operations 
involved in the growing and harvesting of 
soybeans are highly :nechanized with the re- 
sult that only a small number of hours of 
labor are necessary in the production of the 


crop. 

It is recognized, of course, that so far as 
per-acre crop and oil yields are concerned, 
the national averages for soybeans are not 
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applicable to 10 important cotton- growing 
States. The 1937-41 average yield of soy- 
beans in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency’s North Central Region—where the 
bulk of production has been concentrated in 
the past—was 19.4 bushels per acre, whereas, 
in 10 important cotton-growing States the 
average yield was only 10.5 bushels, or 8 
bushels below the national average and 89 
bushels below the average for the North Cen- 
tral Region. Assuming that the oil content 
of southern-grown soybeans is the same as 
the national average, per-acre yields in 10 
important cotton States would be brought 
down to 94 pounds of oil and 504 pounds of 
meal, or 44 percent less than shown in cal- 
culations made on a national basis. It may 
be pointed out, however, even though the 
oil content of soybeans grown in certain 
southern areas may compare favorably with 
the older producing States, use of hydraulic 
equipment may result in a lower oil out- 
turn than in northern areas where the sol- 
vent process or expeller type press is used. 

It is clear from the foregoing that, even 
though cotton is a labor-intensive crop com- 
pared with peanuts and soybeans grown for 
beans, its production involves the need for 
considerably less machinery, particularly at 
the time of harvest. When a peanut thresher 
or a combine is not available on the farm 
and cannot be obtained because of lack of 
capital or because none is available on the 
market, some farmers would find it more con- 
venient to grow cotton than to grow pea- 
nuts or soybeans. Such machines are avall- 
able, however, on a custom basis and their 
use could be obtained by small farmers. 

We trust that this information will help 
answer your questions. If additional facts 
are necessary, we shall be glad to give further 
assistance. 

Very truly yours, 
C. D. WALKER, 
Acting Director, Southern Division. 


Scarcity of Meat 
REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in the 
anomalous position of a New Dealer and 
firm supporter of this administration, 
who is now getting up on this floor to 
criticize and complain of the regulations 
of an agency which I helped to create 
and which I feel has done, and can do, 
fine work in preventing inflation and 
keeping the cost of living down. I refer, 
of course, to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

I previously spoke on this floor in sup- 
port of my colleague, Mr. O"Too.z, who 
has a resolution calling for an investiga- 
tion of the meat situation which exists 
today. 

The people in my district are com- 
plaining to me that they cannot obtain 
meat except at exorbitant prices, and 
after a thorough investigation I reluc- 
tantly have come to the conclusion that 
this is all the fault of the Meat Division 
of the Office of Price Administration with 
its packer influences. 

“Johnny Doughboy Comes First!“ This 
is emblazoned in bold type,-across the 
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top of a full-page magazine advertise- 
ment. And then, in the body of the ad- 
vertisement, it tells the world that 
“Johnny Doughboy and all the men in 
our armed forces come first with the 
meat-packing industry.” 

Now, I am confident that this public 
proclamation of packer patriotism will 
be comforting and reassuring to those 
of us on the home front who are deter- 
mined that the men of our fighting front 
shall have nothing but the best; that it 
will prove a source of gratification and 
relief to parents whose sons are with the 
armed forces, as well as to members of 
the armed forces themselves; and who 
may feel that the poor packers have been 
misjudged in the past, and really, at 
heart are generous, altruistic, super- 
patriots giving their all to the war effort, 
without regard to cost. 

But before we become downright hys- 
terical, before we go completely over- 
board for the big-hearted packer, let us 
take stock of the real situation. 

The packer dealsin meat. That is his 
business. Through the years he has per- 
fected ways and means of getting meat 
to the consuming public in volume and 
with expedition. Who else, then, could 
we expect to get meat to Johnny Dough- 
boy but the packer? And if Johnny 
Doughboy did not come first with the 
packer, and the war should be lost, there 
would not be any packer—at least under 
the present set-up. And let us not de- 
lude ourselves for a minute with the fact 
he the packer himself is unaware of the 

act. 

The packer, too, deals in profits. If 
he did not, he would not remain in busi- 
ness very long. And you can be certain 
that if, as he tells the world, “Johnny 
Doughboy comes first, Mr. Packer is 
being well paid, indeed, for placing 
Johnny Doughboy in the preferred cate- 
gory. As far, then, as his flag-waving 
advertisement is concerned—so what? 
Other industries are doing the same thing 
and saying little or nothing about it. 
What do we have packers for, if their 
facilities are not available to our troops 
during a national emergency? And is 
the effort extraordinary, in any degree, 
when they are working to save their own 
skins and investments? 

But there happens to be another 
phase of the packer effort that isn’t be- 
ing publicized in bold-type, full-page 
magazine advertisements; that which is 
concerned with the current meat short- 
age and with his failure and refusal to 
sell meat to those in distributive chan- 
nels that normally get it to the civilian 
population. I refer to his refusal and 
failure to sell meat to his competitors— 
the meat processors and wholesalers. 
They supply the corner butcher, who in 
turn, gets the meat to our dinner-tables. 
The packer, under the auspices and pro- 
tection of O. P. A. meat regulations re- 
fuses to supply meat to hundreds of 
processors and wholesalers. Why? 
Because this superpatriotic industry— 
the packing industry—is taking advan- 
tage of the war, and of crack-brain regu- 
lations, hatched by a combination of the- 
orists and packers at O. P. A., to liquidate 
competition; because, under authority of 
these regulations he is able to, and does, 


take advantage of monopolistic possibil- 
ities and is slowly but surely, driving his 
competitors—the nonslaughtering proc- 
essors and wholesalers—completely out 
of the meat picture. Many of these 
processors and wholesalers have been in 
business for half a century serving their 
communities faithfully and honestly. 

Thanks to satellites and packer offi- 
cials, graciously loaned to O. P. A., the 
packer now has the ball—the meat ball— 
and unless the Government or Prentiss 
Brown intervenes immediately—he’s go- 
ing to freeze it, until every vestige of 
competition is eliminated. And how did 
he get the ball? How did the packer 
acquire a monopoly he has been striving 
unsuccessfully to acquire for years? 
The answer can be found within the 
erudite halls of O. P. A. Packer officials 
loaned to O. P. A. administer the meat 
regulations. Packer lobbyists haunt the 
meat section of O. P. A. daily. Packer 
pressure and packer influence, are every- 
where apparent. Under such circtm- 
stances how can the packer lose? The 
situation so far as the processor of 
wholesaler is concerned is that he has 
three strikes on him, before he even 
opens his mouth, to explain his side of 
the picture to the O. P. A. 

Not so long ago a high official in the 
Department of Agriculture whose di- 
vision concerns itself with meat, at- 
tempted to justify the discrimination 
against the processors and wholesalers 
in a letter to a member of the industry, 
as follows: 

It was assumed that the packers * * * 
would generally follow their usual practices 
in the distribution of meats that were avail- 
able for sale to civilians in this country. 


I submit that, assuming anything 
about the business ethics of the packers 
is concerned, is the quintessence of cre- 
dulity. One might just as well assume 
that Hitler would abide by the terms of 
a trade agreement or a nonaggression 
pact, as assume that the packers would 
follow usual practices, when the cards 
were arranged so that enhanced revenue 
was in prospect. 

As a matter of actual fact, at a meet- 
ing held at Agriculture concerning the 
situation, one of the packers was quite 
candid and stated, in substance, “I ap- 
preciate the fact that the situation gen- 
erally is inequitable so far as proces- 
sors are concerned, but the regulations 
have dumped an El Dorado in my lap 
and I’m going to town until the Gov- 
ernment issues regulations that tell me 
the show is over.” 

Two weeks ago, a conference was held 
at O. P. A. relative to the meat situa- 
tion, with a view to finding some way out 
of the mess. Processors and wholesalers 
were present and so were the packers, or 
their lobbyists. The processors and 
wholesalers carried the despairing air 
of condemned men, pleading for their 
lives. The packers sat back, with big 
complacent, self-satisfied smirks—they 
did not have anything to worry about, 
they are in. And they said little be- 
cause they did not have to; their former 
associates, now at O. P. A., said it for 
them. And if a processor or a whole- 
saler directed an embarrassing question 
at a packer, an O. P. A. official obligingly 
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furnished the answer, or changed the 
subject. That illustrates how far you 
can get in the meat division of O. P. A. 
unless you know the packer password. 

Last week I talked with one of the 
Officials at O. P. A. who seems tc be 
trying to do an honest, sincere job. He 
is one of the professors and the peda- 
gogues down there who are honest, if 
Slightly impractical—and they are no 
match for the guile and duplicity of the 
packers. But this official admitted that 
a plan submitted by the processors and 
wholesalers, providing equitable alloca- 
tion of available meat, was workable and 
that officials at Agriculture, off the 
record, thought well of it. Then, when 
I inquired why he did not do something 
about it, he answered, “That’s a matter 
for another division here—the Rationing 
Division—and the Rationing Division is 
opposed to it.” 

And who runs the show in the Ration- 
ing Division, pray? Who is the official 
there who says yes and no to matters of 
that character? Mr. John Madigan, 
with a 20-year background as an official 
of Armour & Co., one of the so-called 
Big Four of the packing industry. Mr. 
Madigan, a packer from away back, holds 
the reins; and Mr. Madigan is the gentle- 
man who firmly and consistently refuses 
to budge from his opposition to a plan 
that contemplates equitable allocation; 
to a plan that will pry the packer loose 
from the unholy strangle hold that, 
thanks to O. P. A., he now exercises over 
the meat industry; to.a plan that will 
restore meat to normal distributive 
channels and get the meat on our din- 
ner tables that has not been there for 
weeks and, in some cases, months; a 
plan that will eventually eliminate the 
black market because with meat avail- 
able there will no longer exist the scar- 
city that creates the demand that in turn 
brings the bootleg market with its boot- 
leg prices. 

Whenever you are looking for infor- 
mation at O. P. A. and your subject is 
meat, you are almost certain to run into 
a packer. There is Mr. Madigan, of 
Armour; Mr. Waller, of Swift; Mr. Wood, 
of Cudahy; and a Mr. Stone, of a packer 
subsidiary, Kroger chain stores. And, 
believe it or not—although processors 
control about 39 percent of the meat dis- 
tributive set-up, and although whole- 
salers have been in the meat business 
for more than half a century—there is 
not a nonslaughtering meat processor 
or wholesaler in any capacity in the Meat 
Division at O. P. A. They have adopted 
a practice there recently of designating 
what are known as consultants who are 
called in at infrequent intervals to con- 
sult with the keymen on projected or 
proposed measures. But this doubtful 
designation or concession to the proces- 
sors and wholesalers, from what I can 
ascertain, is of little or no value to those 
industries, so far as securing a square 
deal. A consultant generally is one of 
the more influential men in the indus- 
try who is supposed to be flattered by 
being called to Washington to sit in on 
matters that generally already have 
been decided upon. His opinion, I am 
informed, carries about as much weight 
as that of the twentieth vice president of 
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a large corporation. The packer writes 
the regulations which are designed to 
destroy competition, by keeping meat 
away from nonslaughtering processors 
and wholesalers and thus forcing them 
out of business. The packer administers 
the regulations and by refusing to do 
anything about the shameful and in- 
iquitous situation resulting therefrom, 
maintains the packing industry in 
an impregnable monopolistic position. 
Processors and wholesalers are closing 
their doors all over the country by the 
score. I have heard from old, estab- 
lished houses—big houses before the era 
of O. P. A—that have been compelled to 
fold up because the packer saw to it they 
did not get meat. And-we can be sure 
that the packer, despite the pious pro- 
testations of concern by his public-rela- 
tions men, will continue to see to it that 
they do not get meat until all are out 
of business and he has the fielc tu him- 
self. 

The packer alibis for the present situ- 
ation are, first, the necessity under 
O. P. A. regulations to give a discount of 
50 cents per hundred pounds of less- 
than-carload-lot sales to wholesalers; 
and second, the “black market.” The 
packer, however, fails to state that the 
discount is not required in sales to proc- 
essors, and the latter are among his 
major competitors, and, of course, have 
not been receiving meat from him. It 
might be of interest here to note the 
fact that when the meat-restriction 
order was prepared by the packer coterie 
at O. P. A., quotas for slaughterers— 
packers—were arranged so that only 
those physically slaughtering were en- 
titled to the same. Now anybody who 
knows anything about the meat industry 
is familiar with the fact that many hun- 
dreds of legitimate processors hire others 
to do their slaughtering. For this spe- 
cious reason they were held not entitled 
to quotas and left to the tender mercy 
of the packer. Today, as a result, many 
are out of business; many others on the 
way out. Soon, if relief is not forth- 
coming, the packer will have the field 
entirely to himself. However, as less 
meat will be available, due to lend-lease, 
and meat allocated to the armed forces, 
the branch houses of the packers will 
not sell to any new small retail butchers. 
These butchers, who previously pur- 
chased their meat from the wholesaler, 
who is now being forced out of business, 
will not be able to get any meat for their 
customers, people of my district and 
yours, who in turn will either have to 
buy their meat in the “black market” or 
do without. 

The “black market” is the direct and 
natural outgrowth of the O. P. A. regu- 
lations and meat restriction order. 
Whenever the Government, as with the 
prohibition law, takes it upon itself to set 
a ban against a commodity for which the 
demand is general—that demand is 
going to exist—law or no law, regulation 
or no regulation—and there will always 
be people for whom the temptation of 
vast profits is too great. And there will 
always be people who, faced with ruin, 
as the result of ill-conceived, unneces- 
sary, and stupid regulatory measures— 
as the O. P. A. meat measures—will try 


to salvage their business and their in- 
vestments through channels that are not 
in accord with such measures. I am not 
condoning the “black market,” but I do 
insist that, so far as meat is concerned, 
there never was a need or an occasion 
for it. And I submit that were it not for 
O. P. A., there would be no “black 
market.” 

What a spectacle all of this presents in 
a Government where everybody is sup- 
posed to enjoy equal opportunity! What 
a sad commentary on the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution which guar- 
antees the security of property to all citi- 
zens of this great Nation! What food 
for contemplation, for investigation, and 
for possible prosecution for the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice. 
The material is there. Plenty of evi- 
dence exists. And it is time that there 
was action against an unwholesome sit- 
uation that cries to the high heavens of 
monopoly and defiance of Federal law. 


Lincoln and the Problems of This Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by me at a Lincoln Day dinner 
sponsored by the Manitowoc County Re- 
publican Club, held at the Lincoln Park 
Field House, Manitowoc, Wis., on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as fo lows: 


We come tonight to renew our faith in the 
Republic and to gain new strength and guid- 
ance from the life of Abraham Lincoln, who 
also had faith in the Republic and who gave 
his life for its preservation. 

His od was a decisive time in the Na- 
tion's life, even as this hour in which we 
live is a decisive period in the life of the 
Republic and the world. It is a period when 
we need men with a strong spirit to carry 
on and through to victory in war, and vic- 
tory in peace. We must stand steadfast in 
the liberty wherewith this people has been 
blessed. 

The national ideals which Lincoln fought 
for are being ravaged internationally. The 
hopes men died for during Lincoln's day are 
being despoiled. The battle for freedom and 
free man is not yet won. We are met in 4 
spirit of grim reality. The campfires are still 
burning. The torch of freedom is still 
aflame. Human liberty is still at stake. 
Lincoln's was a sacred task. Ours is a sacred 
task. His thought was to save the Union and 
to enshrine freedom. Ours is to preserve the 
Union and freedom. That is our objective 
today, and all of our energies must be focused 
on that objective. 

From the life of Lincoln, especially during 
his war years, we can glean helpful aids and 
direction for our personal guidance and 
guidance as a Nation in this critical hour. 
It will be remembered that when Lincoln 
came to the Presidency the country was un- 
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prepared for coming events, even as we were 
at the time of Pearl Harbor unprepared. 
Lincoln, however, had not been in office. He 
had not had, as the Chief Executive of the 
Nation, information, inside information, as- 
to what was going on, or funds to prepare. 

Lincoln took office in March 1861 and Fort 
Sumter was attacked on the 12th day of 
April. Then followed the war, and in the 
following months we sustained losses at Bull 
Run, Wilson's Creek, and Ball's Bluff. But 
the faith of this man would not falter. 

In the first months of this war we sus- 
tained serious losses at Pearl Harbor, Wake 
Island, the Philippines, and the loss of over 
500 ships; the loss of Kiska Island in the 
Aleutians, more than 60,000 casualties. 

And we have also witnessed brilliant vic- 
tories by our forces at Midway, Guadalcanal, 
Africa, Solomon Islands, and the Buna area 
of New Guinea. 

While some military and naval men have 
stated that there is a possibility of peace 
coming through the defeat of the Axis in 
1943 (and I hope they are right), I am not 
that sanguine, In Lincoln’s time there were 
those who were going to take Richmond and 
subdue the Confederacy in a few months, 
but it took over 4 years of hard fighting to 
accomplish that result. 

We are now engaged in a great world 
struggle, and I believe a realistic analysis 
of the situation is as follows: Germany is 
still economically and militarily formidable 
with very little likelihood of economic col- 
lapse in 1943, though she has passed her 
production peak. She is being pushed back 
by the magnificent efforts of the Russians, 
but she has extended her submarine effort 
to where the Allied Nations are losing 1,000,- 
000 tons of shipping a month and equiva- 
lent supplies. This presents a very critical 
situation. 

Japan is definitely stronger than a year ago 
in raw materials and within reach of a pow- 
erful and entrenched economic position ex- 
cept for a major weakness in shipping. In 
1942 Germany captured the Maikop oil fields, 
increased the efficiency of her industry, took 
a million tons of grain from the Ukraine and 
from occupied territory took large numbers 
of workers and a great deal of machinery 
which was transported to Germany. 

On the other hand the Axis by our in- 
vasion of Africa lost north African supplies 
of phosphate, edible oils, fruits, and grain 
supplies. Moreover, Germany's communica- 
tions system has deteriorated and been se- 
riously bombed. While Germany has passed 
its peak in production, the United Nations 
have not reached theirs. But we must re- 
member that on the defensive Germany, pro- 
viding her morale holds, can survive for a 
long time. 

Japan has not reached her production peak, 
She now possesses raw materials for a greatly 
expanded economy, but she faces difficulties 
in a production expansion program. In the 
Far East we have cut sharply into Japan’s 
merchant shipping tonnage, and if we con- 
tinue our attacks by air and by sea, we can 
weaken Japan’s chances in 1943 of making 
full use of the raw material she has looted 
in her conquest. 

As I see it, peace is not just around the 
corner. We can look forward to a long time 
of sacrifice before the war is over. During 
this period we can well turn to Lincoin 
time and time again, and learn from his life 
lessons which will help us see this thing 
through. 

As individuals we must in this critical hour 
strengthen our souls and toughen the fiber 
of our being. And now, as individuals, what 
can we learn from Lincoln that will help us 
personally today? 

1. Well, he learned to govern his own 
mortal spirit. He hated nothing but wrong— 
not individuals. He learned the value of 
having human safety valves in his daily work 
with people. 
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(a) He knew the value of maintaining a 

sense of humor—even in the midst of the 
greatest crisis. 
(bp) He knew the value of prayer—of com- 
muning with his Maker. Listen to his words: 
“T have been driven many times to my knees 
by the overwhelming conviction that I had 
nowhere else to go. My own wisdom and that 
of all about me seemed insufficient for the 
day.“ 

(c) He knew he had to live with himself, 
so he treated himself squarely. He was tem- 
perate in his habits, kindly and considerate 
of others. He knew if he dealt dishonestly 
with another, he cheated himself—of self- 
respect, of peace of mind. 

(d) He never returned evil for evil. If 
another slandered him, he didn't retaliate. 
He spent no time on the littleness and mean- 
ness of his fellow men. 

(e) Though he often sustained defeat, he 
never accepted defeat. He always came forth 
from that experience stronger and wiser and 
with more understanding. 

(fî) He was never intolerant, bigoted, nor 
did he have time for class hatred or rancor. 
His thinking was ever in an upward direc- 
tion. He possessed that great quality of 
loyalty—loyalty to the cause of the Union, 
loyalty to proved values. 

Let us stop and illustrate a few of these 
points we have made. We have said that he 
knew the value of maintaining a sense of 
humor. Those were critical days that Lin- 
coln faced, and you remember that he reached 
out and surrounded himself with the best 
brains the country . They were his 
Cabinet. And when the months stretched 
by and there were defeats, these wise men, 
men with college degrees after their names— 
lawyers, financiers—these men sat around the 
Cabinet table with set visages, with minds 
closed with fear, minds inoperative, if you 
please—then Lincoln would tell a story. 

He knew that these minds were no good 
to him in the shape they were in. He had to 
loosen them. He had to get them into 
operation. 

He was wiser than all his advisers. Lin- 
coln had traveled the hard road. He had 
learned in the school of experience. He was 
born in obscurity and reared in poverty. 
He had struggled for an education. He knew 
people. 

While at first he was unskilled in state- 
craft, he had become a great debater, a mas- 
ter of the English language and logic through 
self-education, and he soon became the 
statesman. And in this procedure of getting 
self-educated, in the school of hard knocks, 
he never forgot the imperative need of main- 
taining judgment under all circumstances; 
and he knew that when times were critical 
judgment was needed more than ever before. 

And he knew also that there was one— 
his Creator—who was ever present and avail- 
able in time of trouble, and so he communed 
with Him for strength and guidance. 

No man in American history was as ma- 
ligned as Abraham Lincoln. Yet in the midst 
of a storm of abuse and vilification, he car- 
ried on the Nation’s battle patiently (in the 
midst of intrigue, jealousy, and treachery). 
He could take no time from his daily tasks 
to answer the slander. He said, “The things 
with which I deal are too great for malice.” 

Let me repeat, he possessed a saving sense 
of human and an abiding faith in God. His 
humor was wise and witty comment—good 
stories—and he found release for his taut 
nerves and his overworked brain in a good 
story and a good laugh. 

Most of us can learn from Lincoln how 
to govern ourselves, how to make life more 
worth while, how to make a contribution in 
this great period to the life and welfare of 
the Nation of which we are a part, how in- 
dividually to be fitter to meet the prob- 
lems before us and better able to meet the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 


As we face coming events in a world which 
is contracted—made much smaller by the in- 
ventions of man—I believe we as a nation 
can also gain a great deal of direction and 
guidance from the life of this great Ameri- 
can. In this period when we have a great 
deal of loose thinking and indulge in a great 
many loose, seductive phrases, let us learn 
from Lincoln a few basic truths. Lincoln 
said “Property is the fruit of labor, is a posi- 
tive good in the world. Let not him who is 
houseless pull down the house of another, 
but let him work diligently and build one 
for himself, thus by example assuring that 
his own shall be safe from violence when 
he builds it.“ Here is a “nugget” of wis- 
dom, answering all the seduction of com- 
munistic and socialistic talk. 

We are today fighting slavery in a very real 
sense. We are fighting the slavery of the 
Axis anc we are fighting other kinds of 
slavery. We are fighting for freedom from 
economic slavery. Lincoln is the direct op- 
posite of Hitler’s entire philosophy. 

Lincoln believed in the institution of pri- 
vate property. He said, “If there is one thing 
which can prove to be the well of heaven 
by external nature around us, without ref- 
erence to revelation, it is the proposition 
that whatever a man earns with his hands 
and with the sweat of his brow, he shall 
have the right to enjoy in peace.” 

We are heading toward a new emancipa- 
tion period and it will be well for us to 
bear in mind the same doctrines which 
motivated Lincoln’s proclamation of eman- 
cipation. 

In the post-war period we might well recall 
Lincoln's beliefs on a representative democ- 
racy. He did not believe in a government 
clothed in paternalistic functions. He said, 
“The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done but cannot do it all, or 
cannot do so well, in their separate or indi- 
vidual capacities: In all that people can 
individually do for themselves, the Govern- 
ment ought not to interfere.” 

There is much talk now of a peace plan. 
When that time comes when we must think 
in terms of reconstructing a world, let us 
bear in mind that we shall need clear think- 
ers, sane thinkers, just thinkers, men who 
can see through the problem and find the 
solution—and this can only take place when 
we follow the directive of Lincoln, “With 
malice toward none, with charity for all.” 

He saw that it was not with politicians 
or officeseekers, but “with you, the people, 
the Union, and the liberties of this country 
shall be preserved to the latest generations.” 
He knew the people had to think this prob- 
lem through. In 1863, in the dark hours, he 
said: “Let us not be oversanguine of a 
speedy, final triumph—let us be quite sober. 
Let us diligently apply the means, never 
doubting that a just God, in His own good 
time, will give us the rightful result.” That 
was good advice then—it is very good advice 
for all of us to heed now. 

And again listen to the words of this great 
commoner: “The struggle of today is not 
altogether for today. It is for a vast future 
also. With a reliance in Providence all the 
more firm and earnest, let us proceed in the 
great task which events have devolved upon 
us.” 

With that clause, “Let us proceed in the 
great task which events have devolved upon 
us,” and the concluding sentence of Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address, “That this Nation under 
God shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth,” we have the direction and guidance 
of that great soul, indicating how this people 
shall proceed to meet and handle the new 
and the greater problem of world reconstruc- 
tion and world peace. 
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Lincoln as a statesman always kept his 
head and he kept his mind on the objective. 
You will remember he said, “One war at a 
time,” when England’s minister was edging 
toward war, and during the Civil War, when 
others lost sight of the need for the Union, 
he carried on—otherwise we might hiave had 
another continent of many nations. 

Lincoln was always a Union adkerent, and 
he knew that in union there was strength. 
He believed in collaboration, in getting folks 
to pull together. He saw the need of ce- 
menting the fragments of a once broken 
Union. He saw this so clearly that he was 
adamant. Thank God for his vision. And 
he proceeded to perform “the great task 
which events have devolved upon us.” 

So we must proceed in the great task which 
events have developed upon us with caution 
and judgment and see to it that this Govern- 
ment shall not perish from the earth. 

I believe that the concensus of the people 
of this country is that they want their 
servants to plan, and execute a plan, whereby 
it shall be humanly possible to prevent great 
world wars from coming upon the world 
again. I believe that the people of this Na- 
tion want our Government to explore the 
possibilities of some kind of an organiza- 
tion between nations with teeth in it, to 
enforce peace. 

Lincoln would face this situation fearless- 
ly—this new situation. Remember his words 
spoken to Congress in 1862, They are meant 
for us today. I quote: “The dogmas of the 
quiet past are inadequate to the stormy pres- 
ent. The occasion is piled high with diffi- 
culty, and we must rise with the oce-sion. 
As our case is new, so we must think anew 
and act anew. We must disenthrall our- 
selves, and then we shall save our courtry.” 
Here he speaks like a prophet of old—giving 
direction to the people. 

I believe if Lincoln were with us today he 
might say something like this: “When this 
war is over, the occasion will be piled high 
with difficulty, but we must rise with the 
occasion. The situation we face is entirely 
new, but we must be ready with new vision 
to meet the problems of this new day. We 
must disenthrall ourselves from the limita- 
tions which would interfere with our doing 
the big job that is before this people.” 

Whether an ordered world is to be estab- 
lished and maintained, when the war is over, 
will depend in a large degree on the wisdom, 
the common sense, and the policy of the lead- 
ership and the people of the United States. 

I feel sincerely we must not fail this criti- 
cal and challenging hour in the world's his- 
tory. We must clear away the confusion and 
the rubbish which surrounds us and go forth 
to fulfill our destiny. We must win through 
to victory and then we must shape a peace 
plan that must be workable, practical, and 
lasting. It must be rooted in democratic 
principles. While there are those among us 
who contend that peace depends on economic 
action, there are others who say it is a ques- 
tion of social security and social justice; still 
others see the importance of spiritual forces, 
claiming that the world must be reeducated 
and there must be a revival of basic religious 
values; and others say it is a question of 
getting all peoples acquainted with the value 
of democracy and the growth and respec 
for law. : 

We, fellow Americans, must never forget 
that we are living in a changing world and 
that the question of maintaining a world 
order and peace depends to a large extent 
upon the power lodged in the coordinated 
effort of nations. We in America maintain 
our police force and our Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. We know the need therefor. 

So in a world league, as long as man is 
man, power to enforce order must be lodged 
in the proper authority. Even the Master 
said, “Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s”—recognizing that worldly mat- 
ters must be taken into cognizance. 
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When I speak of power lodged in the inter- 
national organization which may come after 
the war, I realize that the use of power or 
misuse thereof presents a problem of the first 
magnitude. 

We in America feel we have solved that 
problem by a system of checks and balances 
in government. 

The good Samaritan had power—the power 
of kindliness, of the right kind of service. 
He had “wine and oil and cash” and the 
knowledge as to how to use them. 

The personnel of the league which will be 
created must embrace men who not only pos- 
sess great administrative minds and capacity, 
but men who possess the attributes of the 
great Samaritan, men who kindle hope and 
destroy fear, who are charitable, fearless, 
understanding, merciful, men who would 
heal the hurts of the world. 

If this organization were so staffed, it 
would function as an international guard- 
ian—aiding the minor peoples to grow to 
adult stature. 

We have done that job in the Philippines, 
bringing that people up in knowledge and 
ability to where, when the war is won, self- 
government will be their lot. The loyalty of 
the Philippine people in this war toward this 
country demonstrates the quality of Ameri- 
can statesmanship. In the years since we 
went into the Philippines, we have acted, by 
and large, for their good. We have aided in 
building that people in stature and wisdom. 

We have heard much said about isolation, 
but no one has ever suggested that we should 
build a Chinese wall around this country. 
The question now is, How far shall we go to 
seek to prevent a repetition of another world 
war? It must be conceded at the outset, con- 
sidering the psychological, religious, intel- 
lectual, social, and political condition of the 
various races of the earth, that it would be 
impossible to amalgamate them into a world 
state—at least for a long time to come. 

But there are peoples and nations, ready 
and willing—people who think alike, who feel 
we must reach out as our fathers did in 1787 
to attempt a solution to the world’s chaotic 
condition. 

We know that when this war is over, the 
world will not be cleansed of those evil forces 
which make for war. There will be no op- 
portunity to put into effect a great many of 
the Utopian and visionary schemes which 
have been advanced. Our problem is to cre- 
ate a plan and we must ever bear in mind 
that the plan must fit a complex world which 
is ever changing and has to deal with nations 
and groups—and their capacity, and will, to 
fit into the plan. 

` Consequently, with our eyes on the past 
and aware of the experiences of history, let 
America go forward searching out the way 
for a world’s good, but constantly on the 
alert and on guard—aware of the dangers 
within and without which might threaten 
her very existence. No matter what kind of 
a post-war world we find ourselves in, or the 
kind of a post-war organization in which we 
may find ourselves—whether it be a federa- 
tion of the democracies, a system of regional 
arrangements, a league of nations, or a new 
balance of power set-up—let America see to 
it that she is adequately fortified against any 
emergency that may arise. By that I mean 
America should be in possession of the out- 
lying islands bordering on America and the 
Caribbean, she should have edequate sea and 
air bases throughout the globe, adequate 
military, naval, and air power, ever bearing 
in mind that America, if she lives up to her 
destiny, should be the lighthouse of the world, 
lighting the way for other nations so they 
will follow and live and prosper in peace. 

On the subject of looking after our own, 
let me quote the Apostle Paul, “If any pro- 
vide not for his own, especially for those of 
his own house, he hath denied the faith and 
is worse than an infidel.” I believe this 
statement is applicable in a national sense. 


We Americans who owe so much to America 
must provide for our own. This poses the 
question, How best to provide? We must 
see to it that this lighthouse of ours, this be- 
loved America, does not trade away her 
great economic and political treasures for a 
mess of international pottage. We must 
keep her free and safe and able ever, not 
only able to provide for and protect her own, 
but to be the great Samaritan among the 
nations of earth. 

A new world awaits us after the war. We, 
as a people, are learning in wartime to put 
forth in teamwork the energy of a united 
people. If we follow through in peace the 
lessons we have learned in war, the sky is the 
limit. 

Let us have the faith of a Lincoln, the in- 
tegrity of a Lincoln, and the vision of a 
Lincoln. Then indeed will we march for- 
ward in the world of tomorrow, meeting 
squarely the great destiny that is America’s. 


The Cult of Competency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very in- 
teresting, able, and important address 
on the subject The Cult of Competency, 
delivered by H. W. Prentis, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., at the midwinter commence- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, 
at Philadelphia, February 6, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am deeply sensible of the honor accorded 
me by President Gates, the trustees and 
faculty, in inviting me to speak at this mid- 
winter commencement. I propose to dis- 
cuss “The Cult of Competency.” 

The Greeks said: Know yourself; the 
Romans, be yourself; the Christians, give 
yourself. The cult of competency—as our 
fathers Knew and practiced it—fused these 
three swords of the spirit into the great in- 
strumentality that set them free. To remain 
free, we, their descendants, must pay the 
same price they paid. For freedom, as many 
wise men have pointed out, is not a gift from 
heaven. It must be won and rewon by every 
generation for itself. It is not ours for the 
asking, as so many complacent Americans 
seem to think. It is ours only for the tak- 
ing—through competent personal effort in 
support of the eternal principles on which 
it rests. 

The way to freedom has always been a 
rough and arduous road. It is not for 
weaklings. It has never remained long 
under the feet of those who seek first, last, 
and always a full stomach—at the price of 
a questing mind and an unfettered soul! 
Only a competent people can build the tem- 
ple of self-government. And only a compe- 
tent people can keep it standing. The floods 
of economic depression, the frosts of class 
cleavage, the ice of apathy and the winds of 
demagoguery, are potent forces of social ero- 
sion which are never at rest. Only through 
constant renewal of knowledge, faith, and 
practice of the principles of republican self- 
government by a competent citizenry, can 
the edifice of liberty be kept intact. As 
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Montesquieu reminded us 200 years ago, 
popular self-government is the most difficult 
of all forms of government to maintain but 
it yields strong men who are willing to pay 
the cost, the priceless blessings of liberty. 

To preserve itself, a representative democ- 
racy should, therefore, guard and encourage 
individual competency with every means at 
its command. For only intellectually com- 
petent men can fully discharge the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, weigh new proposals 
of government against the lessons of his- 
tory, and vote intelligently. Only physically 
competent men can create the wealth re- 
quired to produce a rising standard of living, 
foster education, and finance necessary gov- 
ernment activities. Only morally compe- 
tent men will support religion, assist the 
incompetent, succor the unfortunate, and 
exercise the self-restraint necessary to pre- 
serve our free institutions. Our fathers had 
none of the current mystical faith in the 
power of government—composed of men no 
better, no worse on the average than the 
rest of us—to solve all their problems. But 
they did have the virtues par excellence of 
free men—courage and self-reliance. So the 
representative democracy they devised, based 
on the cult of competency, had as its corner- 
stones: The right of the people to choose 
their own rulers; the right of all men to free 
speech, free assemblage, and free conscience; 
the right of all men to work freely at lawful 
vocations of their own choosing. If, through 
intellectual, physical, or moral incompetency, 
we permit any one of these three fundamen- 
tal rights to be undermined, the ultimate 
fall of the American Republic is as inevitable 
as the failure of the many other attempts at 
popular self-government which have had 
their little day and gone down into the night 
of history 


To be intellectually competent, a man ob- 
viously must have a storehouse of facts, the 
ability to think straight, mental humility, 
and a certain sense of the fitness of things 
that we in business call good judgment. To 
the three R's of the primary grades, “read- 
ing, ‘riting, and rithmetic,“ he must add the 
R's of higher education—receptivity, reflec- 
tiveness, cefulness, resoluteness, and 
responsibility. 

If I were asked to pick out the one para- 
mount blessing of a college education, I think 
I should place mental humility above all 
others. 

* = . * ° * 2 

I do hope that you have followed at least 
one subject beyond its elementary stages to 
a point where there has come upon you with 
the burst of an exploding shell, an over- 
whelming sense of your own mental limita- 
tions, because that is the attitude that pro- 
duces mental humility—the spirit of con- 
stant inquiry. As Cowper said: “Knowledge 
is proud that it knows so much; wisdom is 
humble that it knows no more.” 

When it comes to public affairs, how many 
of us who are college and university gradu- 
ates are intellectually competent? Speaking 
from my own experience, I know that, al- 
though I received a bachelor of arts degree 
. om a State university, I was never taught 
anything specific about the foundations of 
American freedom, nor was it ever made clear 
to me that our various liberties—political, 
intellectual, economic, and spiritual—stand 
or fall together. 

. > * e s 

The fact of the matter is that we Ameri- 
cans have been so engrossed ever since the 
Civil War in economic affairs that we have 
simply not been interested in government, 
Hence the study of the liberal arts—history, 
political philosophy, and religion—has gone 
largely into the discard. Thus quite un- 
wittingly we have cut ourselves off from the 
sources from which American liberty stems. 
Most of us, in fact, no longer understand the 
creative spirit that brought into being the 
free society in which we live. So we are 
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prone to accept the Mellin’s food of political 
pabulum served us in predigested form by 
commentators, columnists, and politicians, 
without ever doing any very serious thinking 
on public questions on our own account. 

For example, what does the phrase “Ameri- 
can democracy” mean to you? The word 
“democracy” does not appear anywhere, you 
know, in either the Declaration of Independ- 
ens or the Constitution. Yet it is on every- 
body’s tongue today. How do you define it? 
Is it—as so many people seem to think— 
merely the toleration of any vagrant idea 
about government that may enjoy the sup- 
port of acurrent majority? Again let me ask, 
What is your considered judgment of the 
statement of Vice President WaLtace last No- 
vember when he said, and implied that he 
thought so himself, “Some in the United 
States believe that we have overemphasized 
what might be called political or Bill of 
Rights democracy”? If you disagree, are you 
intellectually competent to refute his asser- 
tion? 

Here is still another case: Inferring that 
the system of checks and balances of the 
American Republic is outmoded, Attorney 
General Biddle claimed in a recent speech 
about democracy that “the misuse of power 
is neither more likely nor more necessarily 
harmful in the case of the Government than 
it is in the case of the other social organisms 
where power has been or may be lodged.” 
What do you think of that? The writers of 
the Federalist Papers would not agree, I am 
sure. Certainly, no social organism but gov- 
ernment has jails to put people into when 
it does misuse its power. Incidentally, if you 
have not read the Federalist Papers, by all 
means do so. Those 87 newspaper articles 
by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay—written for 
popular consumption in 1789—are still the 
best explanation of the philosophy underly- 
ing the American Republic that I have found 
anywhere. 

The men who set up this Nation were in- 
tellectually competent to defend the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded. If we are 
to preserve it, we must prove worthy of our 
heritage by emulating their example. The 
collectivists among us are never idle. They 
constantly chip away at the foundations of 
our free institutions. So every intellectually 
competent citizen should be equally alert, 
analyze every new governmental proposal in 
the light of history, and decide for himself 
whether or not it fits into the fabric of our 
system. Otherwise we may find ourselves 
eventually with only the empty shell of the 
Republic that our gallant soldiers and sailors 
are now fighting to preserve on land and 
sea and in the air and in the waters under 
the sea. 

When I speak of physical competency, I 
am not thinking of mere bodily strength but 
rather of the ability of a man to take care 
of himself and those dependent on him with- 
out subsidies from government or any other 
source. That characteristic—the spirit of 
self-reliance—is an essential ingredient of 
popular self-government. The preservation 
of a representative democracy hinges directly 
on the willingness of the people to decide 
public questions on the basis of the general 
national welfare—not on narrow considera- 
tions of individual or group selfishness. 

If men are not themselves economically 
competent, but are the wards of the State, 
how can they avoid dealing with public ques- 
tions on the basis of self-interest? Further- 
more, without a financially competent cit- 
izenry, how can we hope to maintain our 
two-party political system? The party in 
power is in position to use public funds for 
political propaganda. Financial support for 
the opposition can only come from private 
citizens, and without intelligent opposition, 
the democratic process is self-defeating. Ob- 
viously also, private business cannot exist 
without constant accretions of new capital. 


Unless the financially competent are in posi- 
tion to furnish it, the State must supply it, 
and when government becomes the primary 
source of capital funds, national socialism 
automatically displaces representative de- 
mocracy. The church and our private edu- 
cational and philanthropic institutions would 
be lost without the support that competent 
individual citizens furnish them. 

Economic competency thus plays a very 
vital part in a republic of free men. In fact, 
James Madison said: The economic founda- 
tion of the American political system is the 
protection of the differing and unequal ca- 
pacity of men to acquire and use property.” 
Yet in recent years in the name of social re- 
form, many serious obstacles have been 
placed by government in the path of the 
competent citizen. Under the added impact 
of war, these handicaps have now reached 
such proportions that unless young people 
like yourselves see to it that they are ameli- 
orated as soon as peace comes, the American 
Republic will be in serious jeopardy. When I 
was growing up as the son of a school prin- 
cipal, any man who could put aside, say, 
$20,000 in savings and life insurance for his 
family was considered to have accumulated 
a tidy fortune. Invested at 6 percent, it 
yielded an annual income of $1,200, which 
purchased probably as much as $2,000 will 
buy today. Assume that starting from 
scratch, a young man can save $20,000 to- 
day—a real task in the face of mounting 
taxes. Invested at 3 percent—about the 
maximum safe rate—this sum would yield 
$600 a year. Taxes would take a bit out 
of that, but after the war, with the creeping 
inflation now in progress, even $600 will 
probably not have the purchasing power of 
more than half that sum. 

One of the finest instincts of a normal man 
is his desire to provide for the financial future 
of himself and his family. Hence, the situa- 
tion I have just described, which strikes at 
the roots of personal incentive, is rightly 
a matter of deep concern to every thoughtful 
American. The preservation of our freedom 
and national well-being—including economic 
security for the unfortunate—depends di- 
rectly on the continuation of reasonable fi- 
nancial opportunity and reward for the com- 
petent. Consider the plight of the one-third 
of our population who allegedly are ill- 
nourished, ill-housed, and ill-clad. In the 
last analysis, who but the competent among 
us can help that situation? Of course, gov- 
ernment can tax away the savings of the com- 
petent of this and past generations and dis- 
tribute them, but eventually when this ac- 
cumulated fat is gone, where is new produc- 
tive wealth to come from in a free society, 
if not from the ingenuity, initiative, and 
thrift of the competent? It is, therefore, 
high time, it seems to me, for believers in 
American liberty to raise their voices in be- 
half of the two-thirds of our citizens who 
have proven competent to take care of them- 
selves, and thus show some concern for the 
original “forgotten man” of William Graham 
Sumner—the quiet citizen who paddles his 
own canoe day in and day out, marries and 
raises a family, meets his bills promptly, pays 
his taxes, supports his church, contributes to 
the community chest, fights for his country 
when need arises, asks nobody to protect him 
from “cradle to the grave,” and thereby does 
his quiet bit to maintain the American Re- 
public for his children and his children’s chil- 
dren. If this be social treason, make the 
most of it. As Somerset Maugham said: “Ifa 
nation values anything more than freedom, 
it will lose its freedom; and the irony of 
it is that if it is comfort or money that it 
values more, it will lose that too.” 

Paradoxically enough, the release of initia- 
tive and enterprise made possible by popular 
self-government ultimately generates dis- 
integrating forces from within. Again and 
again after freedom has brought opportunity 
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and some degree of plenty, the competent 
become selfish, luxury-loving, and compla- 
cent; the incompetent and the unfortunate 
grow envious and covetous, and all three 
groups turn aside from the hard road of 
freedom to worship the Golden Calf of eco- 
nomic security. The historical cycle seems 
to be: From bondage to spiritual faith; from 
spiritual faith to courage; from courage to 
liberty; from liberty to abundance; from 
abundance to selfishness; from selfishness 
to apathy; from apathy to dependency; and 
from dependency back to bondage once more. 

At the stage between apathy and depend- 
ency, men always turn in fear to economic 
and political panaceas. New conditions, it 
is claimed, require new remedies. Under 
such circumstances, the competent citizen is 
certainly not a fool if he insists upon using 
the compass of history when forced to sail 
uncharted seas. Usually so-called new reme- 
dies are not new at all. Compulsory planned 
economy, for example, was tried by the 
Chinese some three millenniums ago, and 
by the Romans in the early centuries of the 
Christian Era. It was applied in Germany, 
Italy, and Russia long before the present 
war broke out. Yet it is being seriously ad- 
vocated today as a solution of our economic 
problems in the United States. Its pro- 
ponents confidently assert that government 
can succcessfully plan and control all major 
business activity in the Nation, and still not 
interfere with our political freedom and our 
hard-won civil and religious liberties. The 
lessons of history all point in exactly the 
reverse direction. 

Under compulsory national economic plan- 
ning in Germany before the war, was there 
freedom of the press? Ask any newspaper 
man. Was there freedom of suffrage in Italy? 
Ask any hardy soul who underwent the castor 
oil treatment at the hands of fanatical Fas- 
cists. Did the farmer preserve his freedom 
in Russia? Ask the kulaks. What happens 
to labor unions under planned économy? 
Ask the former labor leaders of any Axis 
nation. Is academic freedom permitted? 
Ask the intellectuals in exile. How about 
freedom of worship? Ask the clergy of Ger- 
many and Russia. Well, then, can we not 
apply compulsory planning to a part of our 
economy and leave the rest to private busi- 
ness? Stalin says, “No,” and so does Douglas 
Miller in his famous book about Hitler. 
That is the record. “Power over a man’s 
support is power over his will,” the Federal- 
ist Papers sagely observed in 1789. Yet I 
venture to predict that if we ever do lose 
our freedom in America it will be due to 
public ignorance of the perils involved m 
outright government planning and control 
of our economic life. All of which again 
demonstrates that freedom can only be had 
by competent men who understand the basic 
principles of self-government and who recog- 
nize that “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 

It has long been recognized that education 
which does not mold the soul of man while 
it is fashioning his mind is lethal poison 
for the individual and social dynamite for the 
body politic. In the original charter of the 
Acadamey and Charitable School in the Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania, from which this uni- 
versity sprang, the hope is expressed that it 
“may prove a nursery of wisdom and virtue,” 
and your first provost said that “there is 
yet one science necessary to complete all the 
rest—the science of Christianity and the 
great mystery of Godliness.” 

Popular self-government as we know it in 
America had its origin in the religious con- 
cept of the sacredness of the individual soul, 
and the existence of certain inalienable nat- 
ural rights conferred upon man by Almighty 
God. Certainly, therefore, one need not 
argue the essentiality of moral competency 
to our continued existence as a nation of 
freemen. The voluntary assumption of social 
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stewardship is in a very literal sense the key- 
stone of liberty. And it requires a high 
degree of moral competency to fit men for 
such responsibility. 

As Justice Brandeis said: “Democracy is a 
serious undertaking which substitutes self- 
restraint for external restraint.” In other 
words, if men do not conduct themselves of 
their own volition with due regard for the 
rights of others, they invite public coercion. 
We saw that process at work in the years 
before the war in the well-nigh endless multi- 
plication of governmental controls designed 
allegedly to bring about social justice. Many 
of these measures were justified, but few 
would have been enacted if we had had the 
moral competency to conduct ourselves in 
accordance with the basic tenets of the Par- 
able of the Good Samaritan, the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the Golden Rule. The his- 
tory of freedom, we must never forget, is the 
history of limitations of governmental pow- 
er—not its extension. 

Henri Bergson, addressing the French Acad- 
emy in 1914, said: “Science * * * 
equipped man in less than 50 years with more 
tools than he had made during the thousands 
of years he had lived upon earth. Each new 
machine being for man a new organ—an 
artificial organ—his body became suddenly 
and prodigiously increased in size, without 
his soul being at the same time able to dilate 
to the dimensions of his new body.” That 
was 30 years ago, and we still have the same 
problem confronting us. It cannot be solved 
by the spawning of more laws and regula- 
tions—if we are to keep our freedom. Its 
only solution lies in the development of ade- 
quate moral competency—a task in which 
there can be no evasion of individual respon- 
sibility on the part of any citizen who truly 
loves his country. In his last published 
article, The Road Away From Revolution, 
written practically on his deathbed, Woodrow 
Wilson said: “The sum of the whole matter 
is this, that our civilization cannot survive 
materially unless it be redeemed spiritually.” 

With all of the sorrow and disruption that 
war is bringing into our lives, there is a 
certain grim privilege in living and partici- 
pating in a great crisis in human history. 
According to a French philosopher, “When 
God erases, He is preparing to write.” Our 
first task, of course, is to win a complete 
military victory. And we shall do so— 
never fear—thanks to the superb bravery and 
sacrifice of our armed forces and the pro- 
duction miracles now being wrought by 
American industry. 

When peace comes, we shall possess more 
manufacturing facilities, more new ma- 
terials, more skilled tabor, a greater pent-up 
demand for goods, a larger reservoir of spend- 
ing power, than we have ever had in our 
history. With such resources to work with, 
it will be the responsibility of the rising 
generation—such as you who graduate to- 
day—to take up the task of building the 
America of our dreams: an America in 
which the physical standards of living will 
be raised to new levels; an America in which 
religion, education, culture and recreation 
will be still more widely diffused; an 
America in which the cult of competency will 
not only ensure the maintenance of freedom 
within our own borders, but will work hand 
in hand with all peoples of good will to bring 
to pass that halcyon day when “nation shall 
not lift up a sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” We can 
gather new courage for the latter task if we 
always remember this: Man has been making 
and using weapons for a million years; con- 
science dawned upon him only 5,000 years— 
160 generations—ago. 

The cult of competency was forged in the 
crucible of persecution and tyranny. We 
have taken it for granted. We have never 
seen it put to the test it is undergoing today. 
Now in the midst of world catastrophe, we 


are coming to realize anew that there is 
something in life greater than knowledge and 
bigger than security; something which, with 
all our organized learning, we have not fully 
captured in books; that something which in 
the past has caused men to sacrifice all to 
attain some part of it. Some call it liberty, 
some freedom. Maybe its best designation 
is that it is the dignity of the individual in 
the sight of God and man. Some define it 
in terms of faith, and others as human 
brotherhood. But of one thing I am certain. 
It is the priceless ingredient of life. Whatever 
it is, it is of both the heart and mind, not 
a complex quality to baffle science, but a 
simple thing to assuage men’s souls. It is 
the quality of being a man. With that con- 
cept Aristotle spurred Athenian youth; and 
it was that, no doubt, which illumined 
Socrates’ mind as he talked the great sim- 
plicities to his students under a fig tree in 
far-distant days in ancient Greece. Its quest 
has filled the ages ever since. Its attain- 
ment in a fuller sense is the only thing that 
will make tomorrow worth the living. Its 
achievement is a ringing challenge to you 
young men and women of the class of 1943— 
the latest novitiates of the cult of com- 
petency. 


Civilian Morale, and How We Can 
5 Improve It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a very able, interesting, and timely ad- 
dress by the Honorable Robert H. Mc- 
Neill, an outstanding and prominent 
practicing attorney of the city of Wash- 
ington. The address was delivered at 
the invitation and before the members 
of the Civitan Club of the city of Wash- 
ington on January 26 of this year at 
the Mayflower Hotel. The subject of 
the address is Our Civilian Morale, and 
How We Can Improve It. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OUR CIVILIAN MORALE, AND HOW WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


An accested definition of morale is: 
“Moral condition; that mental state which 
renders a man capable of endurance and 
of exhibiting courage in the presence of 
danger.” 

We must all admit that, assuming this defi- 
nition to be accurate, our morale is not 
what it should be, and can and must be 
improved. 

I believe the definition is accurate. 

If and when our morale is high, as it 
must be, if we are to meet any great crisis, 
we must first be “capable of endurance.” 
We must be fired with a zeal that accepts 
hardships and deprivations without com- 
plaint. For, as Ruskin has said, “There is no 
excellence of utmost performance until we 
have put forth our greatest effort.” 

Second. We must be able to not only have 
but to exhibit courage in the presence of 
danger. This implies not only the accept- 
ance of hardships, but actual danger with- 
out flinching. It means that we must keep 
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our chins up when we hear of reverses in 
the air, on the seas, or at the battle fronts, 
and let all those we meet see that we are 
neither frightened nor downhearted. 

I have defined in a few sentences what 
morale is. I have done this to be sure that 
the word, as I shall discuss it, is not mis- 
understood. 

It is now logical to discuss whether or not 
we have a morale which renders us capable 
of endurance and of showing courage in the 
face of disaster. I fear we have not. Cer- 
tainly there is no doubt but what this qual- 
ity in our people could and must be greatly 
increased and improved. Perhaps we will 
not know with certainty until some real 
crisis strikes our country, a crisis that brings 
the conflict to our shores. Perhaps then 
and then only will we learn whether we 
can exhibit a subconscious courage which 
we must have if we are to give adequate 
support to our boys in the service. 

But to learn by this uncertain means might 
be disastrous. If the test should overwhelm 
us, and we should be unable to meet the test 
from lack of mental, physical, and moral pre- 
paredness, the damage would be irreparable. 

So we owe it to ourselves, and to the brave 
boys and men and girls and women in the 
zones of superlative danger to make cer- 
tain, if and when the tests of endurance 
and courage come, that we meet them 
unflinchingly. 

To make us sure of ourselves, we should be 
able to answer this question: Have we the 
iron in our blood to say “Right in the 
Führer's face,” that no matter what comes, 
“we can take it“? No matter what comes, 
we will be able to meet the situation? Meet 
it with the royal courag: of our Scotch and 
English cousins when the battle of London 
imperiled the very existence of the British 
Empire? Or, conversely, are we so uncer- 
tain of ourselyes that we might meet the 
exigencies of the war as France met them, 
with an utter collapse of the French Gov- 
ernment, as well as the power and endurance 
of the French people? 

What tests are necessary to give us cer- 
tainty of ourselves? Do we need to do any- 
thing we are not doing to make our assur- 
ance of endurance and courage doubly sure? 
What can we do, as suggested by my topic, 
to strengthen and improve our morale? Or 
what may we leave undone, or what reforms 
would we make in our past performances, 
what methods should we revise, to better the 
spiritual and physical courage of our citizens 
in the greatest of all world crises? 

What I shall say of criticism I hope will 
not be misunderstood. It is intended to be 
constructive. Surely with six nephews in 
the Army and Navy and my only son in the 
Army what I say could not be thought other 
than sympathetic with our Nation's purpose 
to win a glorious and speedy victory over our 
enemies. 

These are some things we should not do as 
we have done them: 

1. We should in the future, as we have not 
always in the past, make our plans for civilian 
activities and defense with more deliberation 
and foresight. There should be careful study 
of our necessities and then logical plans 
made to meet them. I believe we will agree 
that in many cases involving our civilian 
morale we have suffered from loose thinking 
and ill-advised planning and that results 
have been frightfully disappointing and dis- 
turbing. How serious they may have been 
cannot be told now. This may only be known 
if and when some serious testing time comes. 

2. We should take our civilian responsi- 
bilities more seriously. Thus far in Wash- 
ington I fear Mr. Average Citizen has 
thought more of his rights and a danger that 
he might have them prejudiced, than he has 
about his responsibilities and their cheerful 

ormance. I fear I must admit my own 
fault here. But surely by now when we are 
reading of tragedies by land, sea, and air we 
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must have had it brought home to us that 
our country and its liberties and the sacred 
privileges it has granted us, are in peril and 
that the home front, in real truth, is as nec- 
essary a line of defense as the battle grounds 
of Guadalcanal and Russia and prospectively 
Germany are lines of offense. And if we fail 
here there is no hope that our soldiers and 
sailors can succeed over there. 

Former President Hoover puts the picture 
in the following words: 

“The people must work longer and longer 
hours at harder and heavier labor. Move- 
ment is restricted. Rationing, price and wage 
restrictions are inevitable. Regimentation 
becomes steadily more onerous and economic 
dictatorship grows increasingly as war goes 
on. 

“On the spiritual side, grief stretches into 
every family, emotions become more fragile 
and intolerant; criticism, freedom of speech, 
become more and more frozen. 

“All these forces are multiplied in civilians 
by terror of attack from the air and destruc- 
tion of their industries.” 

Brig. Gen. Eric Fisher Wood presented 
our dangers in an address at Camp Bragg, 
N. C., 2 or 3 days ago, in the following 
graphic language: 

“In my opinion, and in conclusion, I per- 
sonally make this prediction: That before 
this all-out war is over German battle action 
will be seen here on our home front along 
and behind our Atlantic seaboard—to in- 
clude your own historic State of North Caro- 
lina.” 

Do those pictures of dreaded conditions 
make our duties look really serious obliga- 
tions? I know you men of Civitan, whose 
chief objective is the betterment of life for 
yourselves and others, must agree with me 
that we must change our attitude of com- 
placency to one of willingness to serve even 
though it means sacrifice. 

3. While we must not criticize for the 
sake of embarrassing those in power, never- 
theless we have a duty to punish incompe- 
tency, graft, or complacency in public of- 
ficials. We must do this with firm resolution 
and fron courage. We must not mollycoddle 
stuffed shirts or brass hats. These times 
demand their retirement from all power and 
their replacement by men of strong wills, 
stout hearts, and level heads, who know their 
duties and dare perform them, whether it 
affects friend or foe. The only criterion for 
public service now—and surely that applies 
to us all—is one of surrender of our own ease 
and complacency that we may aid the com- 
mon defense of our country and support to 
the limit our fighting forces, who are fighting 
and dying every hour of every day and night 
in the air, on the battlefields, on the sea, 
and under the sea. 

4. Yes, I repeat, we should be quick with 
constructive criticism of undue complacency 
or wasteful incompetency. On the other 
hand, when we find in a position of power, 
in our home defense, some man. or woman 
possessed with outstanding ability or fired 
by a zeal to do his or her whole duty, we 
should encourage them by giving them every 
support in our power. We should show them 
that the people, as a whole, know how to ap- 
preciate loyal and sacrificial public service 
and that they are as quick to regard loyalty 
as they are to condemn disloyalty or incom- 
petency in these days of trial and tragedy. 

The emergence of incompetent men may 
be expected even in peacetimes. And, of 
course, they will arise and push forward dur- 
ing the excitement and rush of war emer- 
gencies. Likewise, the strong men and 
women will emerge, too. Some of them have 
already appeared and stand out sun-crowned, 
with their heads above their fellows, glorified 
by deeds of valor which will outlive the 
marble or bronze statues we may build in 
their memories in a later generation. Today 
is the birthday of one of these great figures. 


Just 10 months ago Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was ordered from Bataan to Australia 
by our Commander in Chief. By submarine 
and plane he went through the enemy-in- 
fested waters on the long, arduous, and haz- 
ardous journey to Australia with his heroic 
wife and little son sharing his perils. There 
he began to make plans for the extermina- 
tion of the treacherous Japanese in the vicin- 
ity of Port Moresby and Guadalcanal. Now 
those jobs have been just about finished and 
15,000 Jap carcasses prove how thoroughly 
the work was accomplished. 

As grateful Americans, let’s recognize this 
amazing result by sending birthday greetings 
to this great American soldier. And let’s 
show the same spirit of appreciation to our 
civic leaders, whenever and wherever they 
may arise, and show the same zeal in civic 
effort as General MacArthur has in his war 
efforts. By doing this we will build and build 
quickly a higher and more efficient civilian 
morale and give to our fighting forces the 
conviction that we are behind them at all 
times and with all of our strength and that, 
no matter what fate betides us or them, we 
will not let them down, 


The Fluid Milk Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
covering the fluid-milk situation, pre- 
sented by represeutatives of the Interna- 
tional Association of Milk Control Agen- 
cies before Federal Government officials 
on February 15, 1943. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The subcommittee represented here today 
was appointed at the annual meeting of the 
association held in Richmond, Va., last Octo- 
ber, and was enlarged at the meeting of the 
association held in New York City on Feb- 
ruary 10. This subcommittee represents and 
is authorized to speak for the State milk-con- 
trol agencies of the following 16 States: 
Alabama, California, Florida, Georgia, In- 
diana, Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Virginia. 

At the meeting of the association held in 
New York City this subcommittee was di- 
rected to present the present fluid-milk situa- 
tion to the Federal agencies concerned, name= 
ly, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. We are directed to present the critical 
situation prevailing in fluid-milk produc- 
tion and to point out that a ceiling should 
not be placed upon producer prices at the 
present time, at least not until cost-price 
inequities have been corrected and the prin- 
cipal production cost items have been defi- 
nitely placed under control. Secondly, we 
are directed to suggest to the Department 
of Agriculture and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration that the State milk-control 
agencies are in a position to help them in 
the development, administration, and en- 
forcement of any necessary. controls over 
fluid-milk production and distribution. 
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With respect to the first point, we believe 
that it will cause extreme hardship upon 
many fluid-milk producers in various locali- 
ties of the country if producer prices are 
frozen to January levels. Based upon the 
reports presented by the representatives of 
this association at the meeting held on 
February 10 in New York City, and also based 
upon information given by dairymen and 
executives of fluid-milk associations at both 
the New England Milk Producers’ Conference 
and the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation held in New York City on February 
11 and 12, there was presented uncontroverted 
evidence that fluid-milk producers in many 
localities of the country are faced with very 
critical and unsatisfactory production -and 
price problems which require immediate at- 
tention. It appears that in many localities 
the January prices and, for that matter, the 
prices prevailing for several months preced- 
ing January were out of balance with pro- 
duction costs. This situation came about 
in several ways. 

In some instances producer prices were too 
low when the Office of Price Administration 
wholesale and retail ceilings went into effect 
last May, and since that time producers have 
not been able to obtain adjustment in these 
prices. In some instances, particularly in 
those States in which milk-control acts are 
effective, producer price increases were in 
process at the time the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration ceilings became effective. In 
some States adjustments have been made, 
but in others the State agency has not been 
successful in obtaining approval for. adjust- 
ments in wholesale and retail prices which 
would in turn permit increases in producer 
prices. In some instances producer prices 
were adjusted but have again become unbal- 
anced because of a lack of adequate control 
over the prices of the principal items enter- 
ing into the cost of production, such as hay, 
grain concentrates, the wages of milkers and 
other farm help, the cost of farm equipment, 
transportation rates, and other similar items. 

There are a few localities in the United 
States in which it appears that producer 
prices are reasonably satisfactory and are in 
reasonably good balance with costs of pro- 
duction. Producers in these few areas are 
not greatly aroused over the proposed price 
ceiling order. However, in all of the other 
States and especially in those localities in 
which the situation is critical the fluid milk 
producers are greatly disturbed and will op- 
pose the issuance of this order by every 
means available to them. 

It is not difficult to understand why pro- 
ducers in such areas are so greatly disturbed. 
In many of the States in which milk control 
acts are operative efforts have been made for 
many months to obtain Office of Price Admin- 
istration approval upon producer price ad- 
justments but in many instances relief has 
not yet been obtained. The freezing of pro- 
ducer prices upon the basis of January levels 
means the freezing of prices below the costs 
of production of a very large proportion of 
producers in each of these localities. By 
cost of production we do not refer either to 
average costs or the highest cost of any pro- 
ducer. We mean the necessary costs of 
enough reasonbly efficient producers whose 
fluid milk production is required to provide 
a reasonably adequate supply to consumers 
in each of the localities affected. Thus such 
a price-freezing order would have a disastrous 
effect upon both the fluid milk producers 
affected and also upon the available supplies 
of milk and upon the consumers in the cities 
to which this milk is supplied. Producers 
who are not wholly dependent upon milk 
production for their livelihood will gradually 
shift over to the production of other crops 
and commodities in which prices are more 
satisfactory, in some cases due to Federal 
subsidy payments. Producers who are wholly 
or largely dependent upon fluid milk produc- 
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tion for their livelihood will cease the pro- 
duction of fluid milk as quickly as they can 
and they will either get into other types of 
agriculture or they will accept employment 
in defense industries in which they have 
reason to believe that their net income will 
be more satisfactory. 

In some instances producers will shift 
their deliveries from areas of low prices to 
areas of higher prices provided the trans- 
portation facilities are such as to make this 
possible. From the standpoint of consumers 
and the country as a whole this means a sub- 
stantial loss in fluid milk production and in 
the case of certain large urban and industrial 
communities it means that practically the 
entire fluid milk supply will be shifted to 
other communities or may be discontinued 
entirely. 

You may doubt that the imposition of the 
ceiling upon producer prices will cause such 
serious consequences. We who are closely in 
touch with the producers and the public in 
these several States are convinced that the 
result may even be more serious than we 
have expressed. If these conditions take 
place, there will be many thousands of angry 
and disappointed farmers and there is much 
talk of widespread strikes in fluid milk pro- 
duction in the various sections of the coun- 
try. It means that millions of consumers 
will be angry when they find out why their 
milk supplies have been curtailed or de- 
stroyed. It means a loss of vital food and 
vital food-producing capacity which is so 
necessary to a successful prosecution of this 
war. 

We ask you in all sincerity whether it is 
necessary for the Federal Government to 
couse such conditions: We ask you further- 
more whether you are prepared to accept 
tke consequences of such measures? Frankly 
we doubt the. necessity for any such condi- 
tions and we believe there is no need for 
agencies of the Federal Government to place 
themselves in the position which will result 
from such measures. 

Now what can be done to alleviate this 
situation? We ask that you give your 
earnest and immediate consideration to the 
following proposals: 

A. Place positive control over all of the 
principal items entering into the cost of 
fluid milk production such as hay, grain 
concentrates, the wages of milkers and other 
dairy farm workers and supplies; 

B. Adjust fluid milk prices to producers 
wherever it is necessary to bring them into 
line with production costs as defined herein, 
In this connection you are advised that many 
States already have the necessary cost-of- 
production data and the others can obtain 
such information quickly either through 
their own facilities or from the State exten- 
sion service. Positive authority to do this 
should be given to the several regional offices 
of the Office of Price Administration; 

C. Essential distribution economy measures 
should be put into effect as quickly as pos- 
sible and any actual savings should be util- 
ized in the adjustment of producer prices 
so as to reduce the upward adjustments in 
wholesale and retail prices. These must be 
on a regional, State, and area basis because 
of fundamental differences in distribution. 
Very few economy measures could have na- 
tional application; 

D. In instances where distribution savings 
are not possible producer price increases 
should be made immediately through in- 
creases in wholes<!2 and retail prices; 

E. Incentive payments should not be con- 
sidered as adequate relief to producers who 
are now receiving less than production costs. 
Incentive payments would serve as an in- 
ducement to producers to produce more milk 
in 1943 than they did in 1942, but where 
there is a critical maladjustment between 
present producer prices and present producer 
costs of production, incentive payments will 
not correct the situation in time to enable 


the producer to continue in production. 
Purthermore, if present producer prices are 
not adequate, it is unlikely that the addition 
of an incentive payment in order to bring 
forth added production will correct the 
maladjustment; 

P. We suggest again to both the representa- 
tives of the Food Distribution Administration 
and the Cffice of Price Administration to 
avail themselves of the data, knowledge, and 
experience of the personnel in the several 
State milk-control agencies both in the prep- 
aration of proper ceiling prices and in the 
development, administration, and enforce- 
ment of any distribution «conomy measures 
which may be undertaken. 

We find tt necessary to say to the repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion that much of the misunderstanding and 
many of the difficulties which have been ex- 
perienced heretofore are caused by a lack of 
trained milk marketing economists in your 
agency, particularly in your regional offices. 
It is asking too much to expect that persons 
trained merely in general economic theory 
without any business experience or knowledge 
of the fluid-milk or dairy industry would be 
able to take over and handle satisfactorily the 
immediate problems of fluid-milk production 
and distribution. Unless this situation is 
corrected we do not see how our present 
problem can be relieved nor do we see how 
future problems can be avoided. We recog- 
nize that the Federal agencies concerned will 
doubtless wish to have their own staffs for 
various reasons but there is not need for the 
Federal agencies to set up and maintain large 
milk-control staffs in the States in which 
there is an adequate etaff in the State milk- 
control agency. We are prepared to offer to 
you our facilities, our knowledge, experience, 
and personnel in order that a sound program 
and procedures may be developed without the 
waste of manpower, time, or expense. 


The National Labor Relations Board and 
War Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it has been 
suggested to me that, as a matter of pub- 
lic information, the letter published in 
the Washington Star of February 12, 
written by John P. Frey, president, Metal 
Trades Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, be reproduced in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I believe this letter 
is of sufficient interest to justify its in- 
clusion in the Recorp, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL Lanon RELATIONS BOARD ASSAILED 
BY LABOR SPOKESMAN—FrREY DENIES WAG- 
NER ACT REQUIRES INTERVENTION IN KAISER 
SHIPYARDS 

To the EDITOR OF THE STAR: 

I have been out of the city and just now 
has your recent editorial concerning the 
National Labor Relations Board's case against 
Henry J. Kaiser come to my attention. You 
agree that a serious situation is presented, 
but contend that the trouble arises from the 
Wagner Act, and that the National Labor 
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Relations Board cannot pursue any other 
course than it is pursuing, a course which 
already has caused a slackening of produc- 
tion in the Kaiser yards at Portland, Oreg., 
and which, if persisted in, inevitably will 
lead to a tragic period of turmoil, agitation, 
bickering, and consequent disruption of vi- 
tally needed war production. 

The Board's attitude that it is forced to 
take the action it is taking is an amazing 
attitude; an attitude that has not been con- 
vmeing to the representatives of the war 
production agencies who have importuned 
it; an attitude that is utterly wrong. It is 
based on a provision in the Wagner Act that 
an employee is guaranteed the right to join 
an organization of his choosing. The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations was not in 
existence at the time of the passage of the 
Wagner Act. The provision manifestly was 
intended to protect the employee against 
being forced into a company union. That 
was the intent of the provision then, and 
the Board knows that it is the intent of the 
provision today. The fact is that the Board 
has invariably so interpreted the provision 
when the American Federation of Labor was 
the petitioner. But it is also an outrageous 
fact that the Board, from the inception of the 
Congress of Industrial izations has 
conceived one of its principal functions to 
be the advancement of that organization 

the federation. This it is seeking 
to do now. It is seeking to do this, not 
through any defect in the Wagner Act, but 
through an arrogant abuse of its authority 
to administer that act. 

You must not fall into the error of think- 
ing or be misled by the Board into believing 
that its action was forced by unrest in the 
yards. Mr. Kaiser stated in New York a few 
weeks ago that the morale of his employees 
was at the highest. Manifest disgruntle- 
ment and uncertain morale now are develop- 


The action of the Board came solely on 
the representation of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations shipyard workers’ organ- 
ization that they should be given the oppor- 
tunity to organize these workers. They claim 
no substantial organization on the Pacific 
coast now. Out of some 400,000 of such 
workers they claim only 18,000. On the other 
hand, we have had agreements with the Pa- 
cific coast shipbuilders for some 35 years. 

The arrangement which we have now came 
through the stabilization agreement which 
we established in the spring of 1941. It was 
established under the supervision and at 
the urging of Government agencies con- 
cerned. At one time when there was some 
question as to whether our unions would 
accept it, President Roosevelt urged them to 
doso. The heartfelt desire for this stabilized 
set-up was due, on my part, and on the part 
of others, to th- troubles which existed in 
this industry in World War No. 1. 

In pursuing our cooperation with the Pres- 


ident we accepted, at Chicago in 1942, less 


wages than we were entitled to under the 
increased-cost-of-living provision of our con- 
tracts, in order not to endanger the inflation 
structure. We are the only organization to 
respond to the President’s request for an 
around-the-clock, continuous use of available 
equipment and tools. 

A few weeks ago the citizens of Portland 
gathered at a testimonal dinner to pay trib- 
ute to the miracles of production which Edgar 
Kaiser and his father had accomplished. To 
this dinner, to add its meed of praise, the 
Maritime Commission sent its representative, 
John Carmody. Mr. Carmody said that no 
small part of the Kaisers’ success was due to 
their employee relationship. A few blocks 
away the National Labor Relations Board 
was prosecuting the Kaisers for “unfair labor 
practices.” 

In the utterly untenable position in which 
the board has found itself, it has so grossly 
misrepresented the case as to reflect either 
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rank incompetence or complete insincerity. 
It is not a case of simply ordering an election 
in a plant where labor relations are not yet 
stabilized. This is a deliberate attempt to 
tear up agreements of long and definite 
standing and to leave the workers with no 
agreement of any kind, leaderless over a 
period of from 6 months to a year—the period 
which the board has indicated it would give 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
union an opportunity to organize them. 
During that period there would be the usual 
campaign of misrepresentation of both us 
and the employer; there would be bitter 
organizational strife. 

Speaking for the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor 
alone, we did not come into being via the 
sit-down strike. We have been long in exist- 
ence. We have survived political parties and 
crackpot movements, and we will continue to 
survive them. We have not the slightest ap- 
prehension about the type of campaign the 
National Labor Relations Board would subject 
us to. 

But our determination, first, is not to let 
the country be subjected to it, and secondly, 
not to permit a group of bureaucrats to take 
from us that which we had long before the 
Wagner Act or the National Labor Relations 
Board came along, the right to negotiate a 
contract with an employer, if we could. 
From the old order in which the employer 
continually was being damned for not ne- 
gotiating with a union, the Board now wants 
to damn him if he does and damn him if he 
doesn’t. It seeks to create an utterly impos- 
sible situation for him. 

I often doubt that the professional propa- 
gandists realize that organized labor has sons 
in the armed forces along with the sons of 
others and that these sons will be coming 
back along with those sons whom we are 
told intend to destroy organized labor. Any- 
way, that is the fact. And the sons of or- 
ganized labor do not want the structure 
which they and their fathers and their 
grandfathers built up over a period of 60 
years torn down in their absence. 

Bear in mind, as serious as is the test 
around the Kaiser shipyards, it is but a 
skirmish planned by the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and the Board to spread 
out into an embroilment involving the Na- 
tion’s shipbuilding industry as a whole. 

The paramount question before the public 
at this time is whether the Board's action 
in stimulating raiding on the part of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations will 
help the production of ships or hurt it. 

JoHN P. FREY, 
President, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 


A Slugged Citizen, 400 Disfranchised 
Voters, 3 Sluggers, and a 3-cent Fine 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, IR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, since 
the November 1940 election, I have been 
cooperating with the good people of 
McMinn and Monroe Counties in my dis- 
trict in an effort to restore the freedom 
of the ballot in these two counties. 

Force and fraud in those two counties 
in 1938, 1940, and 1942 have supplanted 
free and lawful elections. The majority 


of the election commissioners have re- 
peately appointed men to hold elections 
in the various precincts who have vio- 
lated every law of the State of Tennessee 
and of the Federal Government on the 
statute books for the protection of the 
right of a voter to cast a ballot and have 
it counted as cast. 

The law of Tennessee provides for a 
secret ballot. It is unlawful for any elec- 
tion official or other person to open a 
voter’s ballot or, in any other manner, to 
rob him of the secrecy of the ballot. 

In all elections held in McMinn County 
in 1938, 1940, and in 1942 these offending 
commissioners have had the ballots 
printed on paper so thin and transparent 
that the officers of election could see how 
each and every voter marked his ballot. 

The law of Tennessee provides that 
candidates for public office and the coun- 
ty chairman of the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties in each county shall 
have the right to appoint watchers to 
watch the conduct of the election and to 
witness the count of the ballots, Any 
elector also has a legal right to watch 
the count. In the teeth of these statutes, 
regularly appointed watchers and voters 
who attempted to watch the count of the 
ballots in these two counties have been 
thrown out of the polling places by 
armed force and violence, and the armed 
Officers then conducted the count be- 
hind locked doors. In many instances 
the officers of election have opened the 
ballots of voters to see how they voted. 
In other case, legal voters have been 
denied the right to vote and driven from 
the polling places with pistols and black- 
jacks. 

One wholesale fraud repeatedly resort- 
ed to by these parties is to mark hundreds 
of ballots, under the pretense that they 
are the ballots of absentee voters, and 
put them in the ballot box. In doing this 
the election officials use the names of 
hundreds who never lived in either coun- 
ty, dead men, nonresidents, and convicts 
in the State penitentiary. 

In the November election of 1940, at 
the Claxton precinct in McMinn County, 
where 400 voters desired and intended 
to vote, the election officials, by the use 
of deadly weapons, drove voters from 
the polls, and at 10 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the election closed the polls and 
carried the ballot box to Etowah, miles 
away, thereby preventing the electors of 
that precinct from voting. 

Through the vigorous efforts of the At- 
torney General of the United States and 
his assistants here in Washington a Fed- 
eral indictment was returned against 
these offending election officials. This 
indictment was based on sections 51 and 
52 of title 18 of the United States Crim- 
inal Code. 

The Department sent one of its ablest 
trial attorneys to Chattanooga to assist 
the district attorney in the trial of the 
case. The jury found three of the de- 
fendants guilty under section 52 of the 
Code. This section of the Code pro- 
vides that one found guilty of violating it 
“shall be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned not more than 1 year, or 
both.” 

On the Saturday after these men were 
convicted their friends met in conven- 
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tion in Athens, Tenn., and criticized the 
Department of Justice for indicting and 
prosecuting them. Both before and after 
their trial and conviction it was openly 
stated by those associated with them in 
this violation of the law that they would 
not be punished, that the case had been 
fixed. The Department of Justice sent 
its representative from Washington to 
Chattanooga to oppose the motion for 
a new trial made on behalf of the de- 
fendants. And on Saturday, February 
6, Judge Leslie R. Darr, the Federal judge 
before whom the case was tried, over- 
ruled the defendants’ motion for a new 
trial, fined them 1 cent each, and sus- 
pended their sentence of a year, put 
them on probation for.2 years, and thus 
virtually turned them loose. 

He knew about the violations in Mc- 
Minn County and referred to the repeat- 
ed violations of the election laws in Mc- 
Minn County and to the use of the black- 
jack and pistol in holding elections in 
that section. He then placed his bless- 
ing on the convicted offenders, fined the 
criminals a penny each, said they were 
men of good character, and, in effect, 
told the neople of that county who had 
been robbed of their votes, blackjacked, 
and driven from the polls at the point 
of a pistol, to go to hell. 

What he did that day was not done in 
a corner and it cannot escape the light of 
what Woodrow Wilson called pitiless 
publicity. 

The Knoxville Journal, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., on its editorial page of February 
9, has this to say of the value Judge 
Darr places on the right of a Tennessee 
citizen to vote: 


TRIVIAL PINE. IMPOSED IN M'MINN CASE SHOULD 
AROUSE CITIZENS’ INDIGNATION 


The privilege of voting in a general election 
in Tennessee is now worth, on the appraisal 
of the Federal courts, something less than 
1 cent. 

This iollcws from the verdict of Federal 
Judge Leslie R. Darr, who on Saturday handed 
down sentence in the cases of three citizens 
of McMinn County convicted of depriving 
citizens of the right to vote by the simple 
expedient of closing the polling place of which 
the defendants were in charge. It is true the 
court also threw in, besides the fine of 1 cent 
against each of the defendants, a 2-year pro- 
bation sentence, which it is assumed will be 
expected to keep the boys from repeating 
their offense during the 2 years just ahead. 

In all seriousness, however, the public can 
well ponder the quality of mercy employed 
in this sentence when it is thrown into relief 
against the stupendous war effort in which 
this country is now engaged, presumably in 
an effort to preserve this country's institu- 
tions and, among them, the right to a free 
ballot. The trivial sentences meted out were 
justified, in press reports, by the fact one 
of the defendants is now in the armed 
services and two others are in defense in- 
dustry. 

On the same theory either service in the 
armed forces or holding a job in some war 
industry could be with equal justice used as 
a defense against conviction on charges of 
theft, arson, or murder. It is disappointing 
in the extreme to have a Federal court assume 
a position which, by implication, says to the 
public that, for the duration of the war, 
crime has a completely different status from 
that it occupies in time of peace. 

In the area in which these citizens were 
deprived of their right to vote by the de- 
fendants in this case, it is true that there is 
no such thing at the moment as the right 
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to vote. It is a right which: is completely 
at the whim of the Burch Biggs political or- 
ganization. The sentence handed down by 
Judge Darr is exactly in line with the value 
put upon the franchise by Mr. Biggs and his 
machine; it is the kind of sentence one 
would have expected Mr. Biggs himself to 
have handed down, with a jovial smile, if he 
had been on the bench. 

But this wasn’t Mr. Biggs appraising the 
value of a voter's ballot in McMinn County 
it was a judge clothed in the sancity of the 
Federal bench. We are indignant at the 
view the court took of this election fraud 
and we hope others will be. If his verdict 
breeds no indignation, then this talk of 
fighting a world war to preserve our own 
constitutional rights is all eyewash. 


Post-War Planning 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, anticipat- 
ing post-war conditions that will face 
those who are presently in the armed 
forces of our country, when they return 
to civilian life, I introduced on the first 
day of this session of Congress, a pay 
continuance bill, H. R. 5, which provides 
for the payment to those in the armed 
services their base pay for 1 year after 
their honorable discharge. 

In line with that anticipation of post- 
war conditions, I have been collaborating 
with our former colleague, Hon. Alfred F. 
Beiter, of Buffalo, and today I have in- 
troduced a post-war planning bill similar 
to the bill introduced by our colleague, 
Mr. Beiter, during the closing days of the 
last session. 

This bill is proposed in order to make 
effective recommendations made by the 
President 2 years ago in two of his mes- 
sages to the first session of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, that is, his annual 
budget message of January 3, 1941, and 
his special message of March 17, 1941. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, the in- 
tent of this bill is to provide a form of 
insurance against a post-war emergency 
when large public works and improve- 
ment programs may again be necessary 
to provide employment for idle men and 
resources. By authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds to prepare now the 
plans and specifications for the projects 
that ought to be included in such a pro- 
gram, this bill assures that if the post- 
war conditions should so require, a pub- 
lic works and improvement program 
could then be undertaken rapidly and 
without delay. 

The provisions of the proposed legis- 
lation are grouped into four main parts: 
First. A declaration of policy by the Con- 
gress of the principles to be established 
by and the scope of the bill, along with 
the necessary definitions, citations, and 
so forth. Second. Title I which author- 
izes the appropriation of funds for allot- 
ment to Federal agencies for plan prep- 
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aration heretofore or hereafter author- 
ized by law. Third. Title II which au- 
thorizes the appropriation of funds for 
advances to State and local governments 
for plan preparation. Fourth. Title III 
which sets forth certain conditions to 
govern the making of allotments or ad- 
vances under the authorizations and 
provides for the administration of the 
proposed legislation. 

A detailed explanation of the provi- 
sions of the bill follows: 

1, DECLARATION OF POLICY 

The bill opens with a declaration of 
policy which makes clear that the in- 
tent of the Congress in enacting the 
proposed legislation would be to pro- 
vide during the war for the preparation 
of those plans that would be necessary 
for undertaking public works and im- 
provements in the post-war period as a 
means of assisting in providing employ- 
ment opportunities and demands for 
industrial products when the Nation’s 
men and machines are demobilized at 
the end of this war—section 1. From 
this policy declaration arises the cita- 
tion of the proposed legislation, “First 
Post-War Planning Act of 1943”—sec- 
tion 2. 

Furthermore, it is specifically stated— 
section 2—that the authorization con- 
ferred by this bill would remain in force 
for a period not to exceed 6 months 
after the termination of the present 
war. It is obvious that by then the pro- 
posed legislation will have accomplished 
the purpose stated in the opening decla- 
ration of policy- 

It should be particularly noted that 
the declaration of policy does not com- 
mit the Congress to appropriating funds 
for the construction of any project 
planned with the funds made available 
under this proposed authorization. The 
bill does not state that it is to be the 
policy of the Congress to undertake a 
large program of public works and im- 
provements in the post-war period to 
offset the unemployment problems 
caused by demobilization. Rather, the 
adoption of the policy declared in this 
bill means that if the Congress, in its 
wisdom, decides when the war is ended 
that one of the ways to assist in em- 
ploying men and resources as they are 
demobilized is by expanding the con- 
struction of public works and improve- 
ments, plans will be ready. Then, if 
the Congress so legislates, men and ma- 
terials can be put to work more quickly 
than would be the case otherwise. 

Often in the past, many months have 
elapsed between the making of appro- 
priations for a large program of public 
works construction and improvements 
and the beginning of actual construction 
and employment on the site. This delay 
has been occasioned by the time neces- 
sary to carry out the preliminary sur- 
veys, studies, and investigations, to ar- 
range for financing, to acquire land, to 
advertise for and receive bids and award 
contracts, and to organize operations, 

This bill is proposed in an effort to help 
shorten this period of delay between the 
appropriation or allotment of funds and 
the beginning of construction by reduc- 
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ing to a minimum the delays that have 
been caused in the past in carrying out 
preliminary surveys, studies, and inves- 
tigations and making detailed plans and 
specifications after the Congress has ap- 
propriated money for the immediate 
construction of a project. The reduction 
of delays by a rescheduling of prelimi- 
nary operations calls for advance plan- 
ning to be undertaken long before the 
need for an expanded program of public 
works becomes apparent. And the key 
to such planning lies in the advance pro- 
vision of funds for the conduct of sur- 
veys and investigations and the prepa- 
ration of plans and specifications for 
projects proposed to be undertaken at a 
future date. 

Also on the basis of these advance 
plans, the Congress would have more 
accurate data upon which to evaluate 
the merits of public- improvement pro- 
posals. 

To provide funds some years in ad- 
vance for the survey and engineering 
work involved on public projects pre- 
sents, of course, the hazard that costs 
will be incurred on many projects that 
may never be undertaken. To the ex- 
tent that this would occur, the procedure 
would be inefficient. However, the haz- 
ard is not particularly great if the 
financing of this preliminary work is 
properly administered. For example, 
the details of such planning and design- 
ing should not be carried beyond the safe 
point where possible advances in tech- 
nology might make obsolete the plans 
and specifications so prepared. 

Exercise of sound administrative judg- 
ment should reduce to a minimum the 
losses involved. In any event, however, 
the losses that might come about could 
quite properly be considered as low-cost 
insurance against a post-war emergency. 
The cost would, without question, be far 
less than the cost of being caught un- 
prepared. 

2. DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Section 3 of the bill defines its scope 
in terms of the activities and agencies 
that will be concerned. The term “plan 
preparation” is defined to cover those 
planning, engineering, and architectural 
operations in connection with a project 
that carry it up to an appropriation 
stage. These preconstruction operations 
will not include the acquisition of land 
nor the institution of forms of legal 
proceedings so as to condemn and take 
land. “Federal agencies” is defined so 
as to all inclusive as is the term “State 
or local agencies.” 

3. AMOUNT OF AUTHORIZATIONS 


The bill proposes two authorizations 
of appropriations for plan preparation: 
First, $25,000,009 to be allotted to Federal 
agencies, and second, $75,000,000 to be 
advanced to State or local agencies. The 
discussion of procedures and methods 
for making such allotments and ad- 
vances .will be covered a little later in 
this statement. What is important at 
this point are the figures themselves. 

Several assumptions can be made as to 
the cost of plan preparation. To show 
the different amounts involved, the ac- 
companying table has been prepared. 
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This table attempts to show the esti- 
mated cost of plan preparation in terms 
of the percent of the total construction 
cost of projects for various volumes of 
public-works construction. Thus, for 
example, to prepare plans for $500,000,- 
000 worth of public construction, assum- 
ing an estimated average cost of plan 
preparation of 3 percent of the projects’ 
total cost, would cost $15,000,000; if the 
plan preparation were estimated at 5 
percent, its total cost would be $25,000,- 
000; and so forth. 
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The next question that arises is: How These advances are of two types: First, 


much publie construction and improve- 
ments should be planned for? From the 
estimates of the Department of Com- 
merce covering public-construction ac- 
tivity during the past two decades, it 
appears that Federal public-works con- 
struction activity—excluding work-relief 
construction—averaged as high as $675,- 
000,000 annually, while publie construc- 
tion of State and local governments, in- 
cluding that done with Federal aid, aver- 
aged as high as $2,300,000,000 annually. 


Cost of plan preparation as percent of projects’ total cost 


Cost of plan preparation when total cost of projects is— 


Euo of projects’ cost: 


— 
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Assuming then that if as a matter of 
national policy, it was desired to have 
enough plans prepared in advance for the 
post-war period to cover an average pre- 
war year’s public works construction, 
such plans should cover about $3,000,000,- 
000 worth of work, with about one-fourth 
of such an amount for projects to be con- 
structed and owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and about three-fourths for 
those to be constructed by State and local 
governments. Assuming further that 
the plan preparation would cost, on a Na- 
tion-wide average, about 342 percent of 
the total cost of construction, the result- 
ing total cost of post-war plan prepara- 
tion would then be estimated at a little 
more than $100,000,000. 

Therefore, the proposed bill proposes 
the authorization of appropriation for 
plan preparation of $25,000,000 and $75,- 
000,000 for Federal and for State and 
local public construction, respectively. 
Obviously, while there may be some dis- 
agreement as to whether these amounts 
are too large or too small, it appears that, 
as a minimum, plans should be available 
for undertaking not Iess than $3,000,000,- 
000 of Federal, State, and local public 
works in the post-war period. 

4. FEDERAL PUBLIC WORKS 


Title I of the bill authorizes an appro- 
priation of $25,000,000 for plan prepara- 
tion by Federal agencies for public works 
to be constructed and owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. It is important to note 
that no planning activities can be under- 
taken with funds provided by this author- 
ization unless such activities have here- 
tofore been, or hereafter should be, au- 
thorized by law. No Federal agency can 
prepare plans by reason of its having 
funds allotted to it under this authoriza- 
tion unless that agency is already au- 
thorized to prepare such plans. 

Furthermore, the proposed authoriza- 
tion would not supplant or duplicate the 


$3,000,000,000 | $4,000,000,000 
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activities of the Corps of Engineers, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, or the Federal 
Works Agency. Nor does it create addi- 
tional Federal agencies. Rather, the bill 
authorizes—section 101—an appropria- 
tion for plan preparation which the Pres- 
ident can allot to existing Federal agen- 
cies, thus utilizing the existing planning 
and engineering facilities of these agen- 
cies. 

There is need also for coordinated 
planning and survey work by Federal, 
State, and local agencies, so that one 
agency is not working in ignorance of 
the proposals of another. For example, 
if one agency is planning a road system 
or studying a school-building program, 
and a Federal agency is planning a water 
project which may flood certain areas or 
render them unsuitable for use, it is the 
better part of wisdom to make sure that 
no new roads or schools are planned for 
an area which eventually may be flooded. 
Better yet, the road, school, and water 
planning should be only segments of a 
coordinated or joint over-all planning 
effort for the area involved. Section 102 
of the bill states that in making allot- 
ments to Federal agencies for plan prep- 
aration, preference shall be given to just 
such coordinated or joint planning ef- 
forts. 

Lastly, this title of the bill carries a 
specific statement—section 103—to the 
effect that none of the provisions of this 
title shall be deemed to interfere in any 
way with the conduct of the civil func- 
tions of the Army Corps of Engineers. 
Some fears have been expressed previ- 
ously that an authorization for post-war 
plan preparation would usurp the func- 
tions of the corps. Section 103 should 
remove all doubts on that point. 

5. STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS 

Advances of funds to State and local 


agencies for plan preparation are author- 
ized in title III, section 201, of the bill. 


repayable, and second, nonrepayable; 
and the bulk of such advances should 
be of the repayable type. 

The repayable advances—section 
202a—would cover the making of de- 
tailed architectural and engineering 
plans and specifications, and surveys and 
investigations for specific State and local 
publie works projects, such as a school, 
a bridge, a city hall, and so forth. It is 
specifically stated that these advances 
must be repaid to the Federal Govern- 
ment at the time when the State or local 
agency which has previously received the 

_ advance appropriates the funds er other- 
wise receives the money to build the proj- 
ect. This means that the bulk of the 
$75,000,000 authorized for advances 
under this title of the bill will be eventu- 
ally repaid to the Federal Government, 

The nonrepayable advances (sec. 202 
(b) which should constitute the smaller 
proportion of the advances made under 
this title, would cover the more general 
survey, planning or programming oper- 
ations. For example, before plans can 
frequently be prepared for an individual 
school building, a school plan for an 
entire city or county must be laid out. 
City, county, and State planning com- 
missions have been developing compre- 
hensive master plans covering such func- 
tional fields as transportation, water and 
sewer systems, and land use. The Los 
Angeles County Planning Commission 
has, for example, recently published a 
master plan of highways and a master 
plan of land use as parts of a compre- 
hensive plan for the regional district. 
The Pulaski County, Ark., Planning 
Commission has developed highway and 
water resources plans for that county. 
The comprehensive master plan of the 
New York City Planning Commission 
eovers many important government 
functions. In a growing number of 
cases, the planning agencies are develop- 
ing local comprehensive plants at the re- 
quest. of communities faced with need 
for complete programs for redevelop- 
ment, 

But even the nonrepayable advances 
authorized by section 202 (b) must be 
accompanied by the proper cooperation 
in the way of sharing costs by the State 
or local agencies to which they are made. 
The bill provides that such Federal ad- 
vances could not be in excess of 75 per- 
cent of the total of such general plan 
preparation cost, and that no such ad- 
vance could be made if the State or local 
agency’s minimum share of 25 percent 
were less than what it has spent on the 
average for such general plan prepara- 
tion during the 3 years immediately 
preceding. This would work as follows: 

Suppose that a city had been working 
on a new general street and transporta- 
tion plan and had spent $10,000 on it for 
the past 3 years. Another $40,000 would 
be required to complete this general 
planning work. Under the provisions of 
the bill the advance of 75 percent, or 
$30,000, by the Federal Government 
would leave the city’s contribution as 
$10,000, and since this would be the aver- 
age amount the city had spent the 3 
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years immediately preceding, the Federal 
advance would be made providing, of 
course, that the city agreed to contribute 
its share of $10,000. 

These provisions for local cooperation 
also assure that no State or local agency 
will try to cut its general planning ex- 
penditures by transferring the burden to 
the Federal Government. 

State and local autonomy in plan 
preparation is specifically provided for 
in section 203. It should be particularly 
noted that the bill does not propose Fed- 
eral control of the design and planning 
work of State and local governments. 
Also, it does not propose that the Federal 
agencies should create staffs to replace 
the staffs of such State and local govern- 
ments. Section 203 specifically guards 
against these possibilities, as well as any 
attempts to defraud the United States by 
misusing the funds. 

Requests from State or local agencies 
for advances are to be referred to the 
appropriate Federal agencies for their 
review and comment before they are ap- 
proved by the President—section 201. A 
request. for preparing plans for a local 
public-housing project might, for exam- 
ple, be referred to the National Housing 
Agency, for a street to the Federal Works 
Agency, for a hospital to the Federal 
Security Agency, and so forth. These 
agencies would then review such requests 
before Presidential action; also, at the 
time such an advance was approved, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
would then designate a Federal agency, 
or agencies, to follow through on the 
planning work undertaken under the ad- 
vance to make certain that no such 
advance is misused. 

These provisions for administration 
are such as to assure that Federal agen- 
cies which are specialists in particular 
fields of State and local public works 
undertakings are utilized to the utmost 
in the administration of this proposed 
legislation. 


6. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The allotments and advances made 
under the authority of this bill should 
be for that type of plan preparation that 
must be undertaken if the water, land, 
and forest resources of the Nation are to 
be developed and put to their best use; 
if our future highways and airports are 
to be properly located and of the size 
necessary to carry the anticipated traf- 
fic; if the blighted areas of our cities are 
to be rebuilt; if the proper kinds and 
amounts of housing are to be provided; 
and if our public-health services, our 
public buildings, and our welfare insti- 
tutions are to be located and designed to 
provide a maximum service with a mini- 
mum outlay. Accordingly, and in order 
to assure that proper type of plan prepa- 
ration, section 301 provides that such al- 
lotments or advances can be made only 
if they are for planning a project which, 
when constructed, will be in accord with, 
or are for developing, a long-term plan 
for community, State, regional, or na- 
tional development. Provisions are also 
included for authorizing the President to 
make such allotments and advances sub- 
ject to such further terms and conditions 
consistent with the intent and provisions 


of the proposed legislation as may be 
necessary. 

At this point there is one thing in con- 
nection with the administration of this 
bill that should be emphasized, It may 
appear at first reading that the author- 
ity provided in this bill would be too 
broad in its scope. The scope of the bill 
is not so broad when it is remembered 
that it provides for planning only—not 
for construction, nor for the authoriza- 
tion of construction. Any legislation 
which is designed to deal with almost 100 
construction agencies of the Federal 
Government, 48 State governments, 3,000 
county governments, and 16,000 city, 
town, and village governments must of 
necessity be flexible. Otherwise, its ad- 
ministration becomes almost impossible. 

Furthermore, in order that the Con- 
gress may be kept well informed as to 
the operations under the proposed legis- 
lation, provision is made—section 302— 
for current reports on a quarterly basis 
as to the details of the allotments or ad- 
vances made. This appears to be the 
best way for the Congress to be aware at 
all times of the way in which the legis- 
lation would be administered, and it also 
provides a suitable safeguard for the 
broad authority delegated to the Presi- 
dent in this bill. 

Finally, the bill authorizes the appro- 
priation of funds for the administration 
of the proposed legislation—section 303. 


Farm Production Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELLISON D. SMITH 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the press by Louis Bromfield and a letter 
addressed to me by Mr. W. E. Cummings, 
of Willard, Ohiv, member of the exec- 
utive committee of the Ohio Marketing 
Quota Protest Association. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ASSERTS WICKARD HAS BUNGLED FARM PRODUC- 

TION—HITS AT SUBSIDIES AND DREAM ARMIES 
EDITOR, PLAIN DEALER: 

Sm: It seems to me that the time has come 
for someone to state a few plain facts about 
the grimness of the food situation in the 
United States. 

1. The situation is far more grave than the 
public has been allowed to know. 

2. The Secretary of Agriculture, who was 
given charge of the food problem, has proved 
himself incompetent, he has taken no effec- 
tive measures whatever although the gravity 
of the situation should have been apparent to 
one in his position long before Pearl Harbor. 
He is offering no effective plan even at this 
date, but only absurdities such as $100,000,000 
subsidies and dream armies of 3,000,000 vol- 
unteer, ignorant, and untrained women and 
children workers. 
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3. Nothing whatever has been done to help 
the farmer in solving the three obstacles 
which prevent him, despite all the patriotism 
and good will in the world, from achieving 
maximum production. These are in order; 
skilled labor, machinery, fertilizer, and semi- 
skilled labor. High wages in industry have 
drained away the unskilled labor, The Army 
continues to draft the precious and irre- 
placeable skilled labor, needed if any food at 
all is to be produced beyond the farmer’s im- 
mediate needs. Not only is there nothing 
done to help the acute labor. problem, the 
inroads of the Army on skilled labor are 
making conditions worse every day. Machin- 
ery, regardless of Department of Agriculture 
figures, is impossible to obtain. Even to get 
a spare nut or bolt it is necessary for a farmer 
to spend long hours of his previous time fill- 
ing out forms, traveling miles on precious 
rubber and then waiting weeks before the 
nut or bolt is obtainable. 

No nitrogen fertilizer is available and other 
fertilizers become more and more difficult to 
obtain. 

No farmer wants any part of Mr. Wickard's 
absurd $100,000,000 subsidy. What he wants 
is the labor, machinery, and fertilizer to get 
his job done and produce honestly as much 
as possible. Certainly no taxpayer wants an- 
other $100,000,000 item carelessly tossed into 
the already fantastic expenditures of a hope- 
lessly muddled campaign along the whole of 
the home front. 

As to the dream army of 3,000,000 unskilled 
workers, they can only be of any practical 
use in areas where there are flash crops of 
fruit and vegetables. Even here such an 
army is not too valuable and is certain to be 
the cause of 10 percent to 20 percent loss or 
damage of crops. To the dairymen, the poul- 
trymen, the livestock raisers, to the farm 
equipped with expensive machinery, tem- 
porary volunteer labor is of no value what- 
ever. What is needed and vitally necessary is 
skilled, experienced labor 24 hours a day, 365 
days a year, Without it, hatcheries must cur- 
tail production or close, poultrymen and 
dairymen must cut production or go out of 
business. Many thousands all over the 
country have already done so, The talk of 
increased production is nonsense, and it is 
criminal to go on deceiving the people of the 
Nation with the idea that more food will be 
produced next year. 

The only figures on the situation come from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, recently pro- 
moted (Heaven knows why) to the post of 
food. czar, or in hand-outs by press agents 
from his office, or in interviews to newspaper 
men who do not and cannot understand the 
fundamentals of food-production problems. 
There are, of course, the periodical speeches 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, telling the 
people of the United States that they must 
learn to do without, and the farmer, already 
working 16 hours a day under great handi- 
eaps, that he must work harder and put his 
women and children into the field. No fig- 
ures are given out concerning the hundreds 
of thousands of acres of potatoes, corn, and 
soybeans that are still unharvested in the 
field. Nor are any figures given concerning 
the soybeans that cannot be marketed be- 
cause. when the Secretary of Agriculture 
urged farmers last year to plant more soy- 
beans, he overlooked the fact that there was 
a limit to the capacity of soybean processing 
plants. All one needs to do is to look out 
of the window of a train on any considerable 
journey through the Middle West to see hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of corn, soybeans, 
and potatoes still unharvested because there 
is no labor, 

Farmers must work and plan anywhere 
from 6 months to a year ahead. One cannot 
suddenly increase production in the middle of 
the year, On the food-production front we 
lost the year 1942, and now we have lost the 
year 1943 because no practical, sensible plan 
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has been offered but only mountains of ques- 
tionnaires, the drafting of skilled farm labor, 
and a shortage of machinery. In making 
plans ahead, a farmer must lay out anywhere 
from $200 upward into the thousands accord- 
ing to the size of the food-producing unit 
he operates. It is impossibie or insane to ex- 
pect a farmer with unharvested crops still in 
the field to lay out large sums of money to 
begin again in the midst of winter. Nobody 
has given the farmer the least hint of a valid 
assurance that he will have labor or machin- 
ery tc harvest next year's crop. 

It is no wonder, then, that one hears, as 
I have heard—good, honest, patriotic farm- 
ers say, “I and my family are all right. We 
will eat. When the city people haven't 
enough to eat maybe Washington will do 
something about the situation.” He is at 
the end of his tether. And, my friends in the 
city, you are going to go without enough to 
eat—certainly you are going to go without 
butter and eggs and cream and meat because 
your Government in Washington has done 
nothing to help farm production problems 
to be solved. At the very moinent I am writ- 
ing, farmers’ sons and young farmers, au- 
thentic, vital, skilled labor are being drafted 
into an army already too big to be fed ex- 
cept at the expense of civilians on the home 
front. 

That is the immediate picture, but its ef- 
fects are much more far-reaching. They 
touch the future of the Democratic Party, 
the future of liberalism, and the future of 
the world. At this very moment another 
big commission is being set up under the 
able direction of ex-Governor Lehman, of 
New York. Its purpose is to feed the people 
of the liberated countries. The question is, 
With what? We are not even feeding our- 
selves and our own Armies. “Food will win 
the war and dictate the peace,” Mr. Wickard 
keeps repeating. Again the question is, 
What food? Without food all the ships and 
tanks and planes and soldiers are worthless. 
And what a job there is before us in a starv- 
ing world. 

Certainly no political party and not even 
this administration can say to the American 
people, “You must do without so that we 
can feed starving Europe.” Food, 1 venture 
to say, is the most important item in the 
whole war program today, ahead of arms, or 
soldiers, or planes, or tanks, or what you 
will. And still nothing is being done and 
still skilled labor is being drafted from the 
farm. 

It is a curious fact, hitherto unremarked 
so far as I know, that the whole production 
program is in the hands of a junto of poli- 
ticians from Indiana—Paul V. McNutt, 
Claude Wickard, General Hershey, and Clif- 
ford Townsend. Together they add up to an 
Indiana political machine with prodigious 
ambitions. I think, however, that we need 
not worry about their ambitions. If things 
go along the home front as they are going 
now, there will not be a Democratic farm 
vote north of the Mason and Dixon's line. I 
doubt if there will be a Democratic Con- 
gressman elected from north of that line. 
The Democratic Party will be deader than 
the Republican Party has ever been. 

From a Democrat who once believed that 
the New Deal was a program instead of 
merely a gigantic improvisation carried on 
from day to day and week to week at the ex- 
pense of American citizens. 

Louis BRoMFIELD, 
Lucas, Ohio. 
OHIO MARKETING QUOTA 
PROTEST ASSOCIATION, 
Willard, Ohio, February 13, 1943. 
ELLISON D. SMITH, = 
~- Chairman, Senate Agricultural 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: I was in Washington of 

the week January 11, 1943, had 45-minute 


conference with these following Congress- 
men: Frances BOLTON, WALTER BREHM, CLIFF 
CLEVENGER, FRED SMITH, Ep O. MCCOWEN, 
Ep Rowe, Homer RAMEY, EARL LEWIS, 
P. W. GrirrirHs, Harry JEFFREY, C. Brown, 
J. H. MCGREGOR. 

I am sending you a clipping that we have 
printed in papers of a circulation of 333,569. 
Also, at present are circulating throughout 
Ohio thousands of questionnaires that are 
signed statements by farmers that actually 
grow foods for the Nation. Not buyers, ware- 
housemen, or processors, asking Congress to 
cut us food growers loose from the damnable 
triple A and we will produce food to the 
limit to win this war. Wickard is nuts and 
a plain fool. If you give him any more 
power he will starve the people to death as 
sure as I am writing this to you. We want 
none of your triple A subsidies or anything 
pertaining to this ignorant food control; give 
us fertilizers, machine parts, enough and 
on time, we will then be able to get you 
enough food. Thousands of brood sows 
have walked the plank to the packer that 
should be raising pigs. Farmers are short 
of help, short of equipment, parts, and 
fertilizers. 

The beef feeders here are not feeding beef 
this winter. Beef is going to market at 800 
pounds that should weigh 1. 200-1. 300 pounds, 
just a hot feed no finish. Thousands of tons 
short of what you want to feed the peopie. 
Where are you going to get it? Here is where 
we make it, not at Windy Wickard's desk. 

If you want the truth wire me and I will 
bring the evidence you want signed by the 
farmer, producer, who grows food at a loss. 
I am for you till hell freezes over in regard 
to this investigation. What do you desire? 

Yours truly, 
W. E. CUMMINGS. 


A Great Judge Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, recently 
there resigned from the Supreme Court 
of Florida one of the great judges of that 
State and one of the greatest justices of 
the Nation, Judge James B. Whitfield. 
A fitting editorial in tribute to Judge 
Whitfield appeared in the Gazette, of 
Kissimmee, Fla., on October 17, 1941. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
corporated in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A GREAT JUDGE RETIRES 

Upon hearing of the announcement of the 
retirement of Judge J. B. Whitfield the Ga- 
zette importuned Hon. G. P. Garrett, a former 
member of the Kissimmee bar, to write an 
editorial about Judge Whitfield. We are 
grateful to Mr. Garrett for the following 
effort: 

“The recent announcement by Judge J. B. 
Whitfield of his proposed retirement from the 
bench of the Supreme Court of Florida at the 
conclusion of his present term of office marks 
the ending of the judicial career of a great 
Florida judge. 

“At the conclusion of his present term, 
Judge Whitfield will have sat upon the bench 
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of the Supreme Court of Florida longer than 
any other man in the history of the State, 
and will, in fact, have had a longer tenure 
of judicial office on one court than any Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, not excepting the venerable Chief 
Justice Roger B. Taney who holds the record 
for length of tenure of that august Court. 

“However, it is not mere length of service 
that points up Judge Whitfield’s career on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of Florida. 
On the contrary, it is more important to note 
that Judge Whitfield’s character, ability, and 
views have, over the span of his years of serv- 
ice, influenced the development of the juris- 
prudence of the State more potently than 
have those of any other single judge. Judge 
Whitfield has molded our Florida constitu- 
tional law and is primarily responsible for 
the strong and uncompromising attitude of 
our Florida court in upholding all statutes 
where they do not plainly contravene the 
constitution of the State. Strangely enough, 
or so it seems if one does not hark back to 
first principles, this man of innate coinserv- 
atism, by holding firmly to the democratic 
tenet of the tripartite division of the powers 
of government and the right of the legisla- 
ture to experiment boldly within constitu- 
tional limits, has placed Florida in the fore- 
front of the progressive jurisdictions among 
the courts of the several States. As a con- 
temporary of Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, but working independently of him, 
and in another sphere, Judge Whitfield has 
exposited and enforced in Florida much the 
same broad and generous view of legislative 
competence as that advocated by Mr. Justice 
Holmes. In the cases of both Holmes and 
of Whitfield, this philosophy has stemmed 
from the deep innate belief of these two 
judges in democratic processes and in the 
fundamental common sense of the common 
American citizen and his elected representa- 
tives. 

“In like manner, Judge Whitfield has, so far 
as in him lay—and that means with great 
power and effect—kept the Florida law in all 
fields developing in accordance with the 
changing ideas of the times, yet smoothly 
integrated with the lanes of communication 
leading to the ancient ways of the common 
law and the fundamental principles of self- 
government enunciated in the Florida Con- 
stitution of 1885, to which he has always 
wholeheartedly given loyal allegiance. 

“In evaluating Judge Whitfield’s contribu- 
tions to the jurisprudence of our State, we 
must not fail to pay respectful homage to 
his stern and humble intellectual integrity, 
uncorroded by vanity, his quick and compre- 
hensive mental grasp, his brilliant perception 
of the whole of each intellectual problem with 
which he grapples, and his broad and all- 
inclusive concern with the present and future 
of Florida, its men and women, be they mites 
or be they mighty. 

“The Judge has always been lavish in his 
service to his State and his advice has been, 
and still is, sought and, many times, followed 
by the successive Governors, administrative 
officials, and legislators. The bar as a whole 
has found the judge so approachable in ali 
matters not relating to pending litigation, and 
so friendly and so interested in the 
problems of each of his brother lawyers that 
they all swear by him and have a genuine 
affection for him. Were he to ask a further 
term even at his present great age, all the bar 
would endorse him enthusiastically, and he 
would be not only unbeatable but unopposed. 

“Judge Whitfield has had a distinguished 
career. Born November 8, 1860, in Wayne 
County, N. C. His father, Judge Richard A, 
Whitfield, a Confederate soldier, moved to 
Florida in 1863 and in 1896 was elected county 
judge of Leon County, which office he held 
until his death, November 28, 1906. 

“James B. Whitfield graduated with the 
degree of LL. B. in 1886 at the University of 
Virginia and entered the practice of law 
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at Tallahassee; was private secretary to Gov. 
Edward A. Perry in 1888; elected county 
judge of Leon County in November 1888; 
elected clerk of the supreme court of Florida 
in March 1889; appointed State treasurer in 
1897 by the Honorable W. D. Bloxham, then 
Governor of Florida; elected State treasurer 
in 1898 and 1900; appointed attorney general 
of Florida in February 1903; appointed a 
justice of the supreme court of Florida Feb- 
ruary 15, 1904, by Gov. W. S. Jennings, 
reelected successively, his present term end- 
ing in January 1943; chosen chief justice in 
1905, 1909, 1935; presiding judge since 1925; 
appointed by Governor Martin as a member 
of commission to prepare the Compiled Gen- 
eral Laws of Florida, 1927, the other mem- 
bers being Senator Pat Whitaker and Repre- 
sentative William T. Hendry; author of nu- 
merous State statutes, including law of 1913 
providing for the election and appointment 
of United States Senators from Florida, and 
the general election law of 1895 authorizing 
the use of the Australian ballot system now 
in force in this State. See chapter 1328, acts 
of 1895, chapter 6471, acts of 1913. See 
Who's Who. 

“Best of all, we are able to report, from per- 
sonal friendly association with Judge Whit- 
field, that he has far from exhausted his 
capacity for service to the State. His mind is 
still keen and unimpaired, his interests are 
still as wide and varied as ever, and his mar- 
velous knowledge of State political and ju- 
dicial history is to be imperishably memo- 
rialized in a book of reminiscences and recol- 
lections on which he has been engaged for a 
long time, and to the completion of which 
he will now be able to apply himself with 
the added leisure of retirement.” 


Editorial Comments on Expansion of 
Social-Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix several editorials from 
leading American newspapers favoring 
consideration now of an expanded pro- 
gram of social security in the post-war 
period. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
8 of January 24, 1943] 
THE OLD INCENTIVE IS STILL THERE 

One of the arguments used against social 
security plans, as Lord Halifax noted in a 
speech the other night discussing the Bever- 
idge report, is the assertion that such plans 
tend to diminish individual self-reliance. 
The British Ambassador replied to this very 
effectively, saying for one thing that this 
tendency is no more likely to be developed 
by social insurance than a tendency to reck- 
lessness by automobile insurance. But mean- 
while a fact has come to light which is at 
least equally as persuasive as Lord Halifax's 
remarks. 

An official of our social security system 
has reported that at least 600,000 Americans 
who could have retired and received social 
security benefits at the end of 1942 preferred 
to stick to their jobs. Moreover, about 43,000 


who had retired and were receiving benefits 
have given them up and gone back to work. 
Obviously, our social security system has done 
nothing to the self-reliance even of older peo- 
ple who might have some reason for feeling 
they were entitled to take it easy after years 
of toil. 

The reason they have failed to retire or 
have gone back to active life is a very plain, 
old-fashioned one. The war, of course, has 
given everyone a special desire to be useful, 
but at the very bottom of this activity of 
older workers is the simple fact that they can 
make more money working and enjoy a con- 
siderably higher standard of living than social 
security benefits allow. This would be as 
true in any going industrial society in peace 
as it is in war, 

Nothing that exists or has been respon- 
sibly proposed in our country, nothing that 
exists in Britain or is proposed in the Bever- 
idge plan, produces or contemplates a level 
of government benefits which anyone outside 
of the utterly lazy and shiftless fringe which 
no scheme of rugged individualism ever suc- 
ceeded in eliminating would prefer to the pay 
of useful employment. If a peacetime econ- 
omy can be devised that makes jobs anywhere 
nearly as prolifically as war makes them, 
there'll be no need to worry about the work- 
er's incentive, It is there; it is in our people. 
The far greater danger to it lies in such 
gaunt, terrible despondency as was produced 
during the depression of 1929-33 under a sys- 
tem of private enterprise too little regulated 
and cushioned. 


[From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun of February 
6, 1943 


FREEDOM FROM WANT 


Our soldiers, sailors, and marines, who 
stand ready to make any sacrifice which may 
be necessary to the safety and security of this 
Nation, are anxious that the country should 
return the compliment when the war is over. 

Men in the fox holes of Guadalcanal, or on 
the boiling North African desert are medi- 
tating on their positions in post-war America. 
Many of them suffered through the depression 
years and they do not wish to experience an- 
other siege of want and hardship. They don’t 
think that would be fair—and they are right. 

Social adjustments which must come after 
the war if there is to be freedom from want 
are being considered now, while the end of 
the war is not nearly in sight. And this is 
the proper time for such considerations—it is 
a problem which can't be solved overnight or 
in the congressional cloakrooms. 

Back of all current deliberations is the 
“cradle to grave” thought by which sweeping 
changes would be made in the existing social- 
security program—it would be expanded to 
include many new social services and, of 
course, the contributions would necessarily 
be higher. New benefits would include hos- 
pitalization and doctor’s care; maternity care; 
an effective, uniform plan of unemployment 
insurance, and, in general, a broader coverage. 

Strategy on the home front must be mapped 
out right away—to prepare for the day when 
millions of Americans will take off their uni- 
forms and return to civilian life, righteously 
expecting to enjoy their constitutional privi- 
leges of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. These privileges cannot be denied 
those who fought to preserve them for the 
Nation at large. 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of 
February 1, 1943] 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

It is easy to form a false opinion of a group 


of people by assuming that a small segment 
is representative of the whole. We have no 


Tight to believe that because we are ac- 


quainted with, say, a few Italians of low 
mentality that the whole Italian people are 
the same; or that when we meet a group of 
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highly intellectual Russians that all Russians 
are of the same 3 

From his scanty knowledge of welfare work, 
the average citizen is liable to get the idea 
that most underprivileged persons are un- 
worthy, that because he has met only the un- 
worthy ones. Persons experienced in this 
work know that by far the greater majority 
of those who have fallen upon evil days are 
deserving of help. 

There is prevalent an opinion that social 
insurance is weakening to the morale, Lord 
Halifax, discussing the Beveridge plan for 
England, said recently that social insurance 
is no more destructive of self-reliance than 
automobile insurance makes reckless drivers. 

Undeniably there are certain persons who 
have never worked and never will, preferring 
an uncertain charity and consequent low 
standard of living to physical and mental 
exertion. Some of these are incurable; some 
if properly encouraged and helped could and 
would make their own way. 

In support of this argument is the fact that 
600,000 Americans once on relief rolls or re- 
ceiving social security benefits have discarded 
these things and gone to work. Even 43,000 
who had, because of age or disability, retired 
under the social security system have found 
new opportunities and are working. Our 
social security system has had little perma- 
nently enervating influence. 

The war has opened up vast opportunities 
to people who not long since were living in a 
state bordering on poverty. Hundreds of 
thousands have taken advantage of the op- 
portunities presented because it meant bet- 
ter living conditions and a chance to do 
something to help win the war. This proves 
that the best sort of social security is enough 
jobs to go around. 7 

This is largely a problem for industry and 
we may hope that it will be solved by indus- 
try after the war, with such assistance from 
government as may be necessary but no 
more. It is ridiculous to say that nothing 
but war can make prosperous conditions, 
A peacetime economy can be devised that 
will take care of almost all the suffering 
and want in the world, and it is strictly and 
directly up to industry to set up the plans, 
both for the good of humanity and for the 
good of industry itself. 

Of course we shall always have the lazy 
and shiftless fringe of society that stands out 
so prominently as to cause poorly informed 
persons to form a fallacious opinion of the 
whole. It is the duty of government to solve 
that phase of the problem as well as that of 
those who are physically and mentally inca- 
pable of producing their own living. 

There is little to fear from any wide and 
comprehensive plan for social security pro- 
vided it is conceived realistically by persons 
fully experienced and is not permitted to be- 
come the tool of politicians. If industry 
takes the initiative this can be done. 


[From the Salt Lake City Tribune of January 
28, 1943] 

SOCIAL SECURITY TO SURVIVE ALONG WITH FREE 
ENTERPRISE 

Quite a number of years ago, when medi- 
cal science, as it is known today, was in its 
innocence, there was a prejudice within the 
profession against the use of anesthesia on 
the grounds that pain was a necessary part 
of the patient’s cure. These worthy practi- 
tioners fought the employment of hypnotic 
drugs and pain-relieving specifics during 
surgical operations on the grounds that such 
technique was flying in the face of Provi- 
dence. 

Today in the realm of social science may 
be found a school of thought which might be 
the counterpart of these early physicians. 
It is the profound belief of such social 
philosophers that free enterprise and relief 
of economic suffering among the under- 
privileged cannot exist in the same social 
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structure, holding that they are in fact 
antithetic. 

Operation of social security programs in 
both Britain and the United States before 
the war and plans for continuing, or even 
enlarging them, in the peace period, seem to 
offer rather practical refutation of this 
theory. In both of these countries free en- 
terprise has flourished and probably will con- 
tinue to flourish in the post-war period. 
Under dictatorships there exists a type of 
social security—at least theoretically—but it 
is of much poorer quality than that found in 
the free enterprise nations. 

America intends to keep free enterprise 
after the war but it does not follow that 
Americans are going to give up social secu- 
rity advances in the reconstruction period of 
the peace. 


From the St. Louis Post Dispatch of January 
943] 


„ 
A BETTER UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


There has been a good deal of talk in Wash- 
ington recently, in advance of the new Con- 
gress, that the President should not “rock 
the boat” by proposals to extend social se- 
curity benefits or other such domestic enter- 
prises. This pointed chatter, presumably, 
comes from people who never liked the New 
Deal anyway, and who now have two argu- 
ments against it, one, that there is no time 
in war for human progress, and the other 
that the Republican victories in November 
are a repudiation of New Deal methods, 

Mr. Roosevelt has heard the talk, and, in 
his address to Congress yesterday, took very 
sharp notice of it. He was describing what 
the men in the armed forces are thinking and, 
of course, these thoughts are all-important, 
because upon these men the whole destiny 
of the United States depends. Mr. Roosevelt 
says the men at the front, as well as the 
people at home are wondering what kind of 
country this is to be after the war. They are 
wondering if they will have to stand in soup 
line or, perchance, sell apples at the street 
corners as they did in the depression years. 

So the President said we must arrange our 
economy to make it possible for the return- 
ing soldiers, as well as every other person who 
wants to work, to find full employment after 
the war. This does not mean that everyone 
is to be on the Federal pay roll, or on some 
super Work Projects Administration, but that 
Government, industry, and business together 
must find the means to provide a way of 
earning a living for every man and woman 
who is required to earn a living. 

When he gave the assurance that the Gov- 
ernment would play its part in this funda- 
mental task, the President said rather icily: 
“I have been told that this is no time to 
speak of a better America after the war. Iam 
told it is a grave error on my part. I dissent.” 
There was no mistaking how strongly the 
President feels on this point, which he linked 
with the third of his four freedoms—freedom 
from want. But he could not feel more 
strongly than the people themselves—both 
those at home and those in the armed forces. 

There are two main things the people want, 
the President said. One is assurance that 
they will be able to make a living in post-war 
America and the other that, after the war 
a decent and durable peace will be estab- 
lished. What is wrong about those aims? If 
the people cannot have aims like that and 
have them clearly recognized by their lead- 
ers, they are going to suffer a loss of morale— 
and that, in war, is deadly. 

If the wiseacres around Washington think 
the November elections presage a major 
change in the direction of American domestic 
policy they will find they are mistaken. If 
they think that all advances to better the 
lot of the average man must be suspended 
until the war's end, they are likewise mis- 


taken, England knows better. The Bever- 
idge report, with its sweeping attack upon the 
miseries of humanity, has been received over 
there with tremendous acclaim, and human 
nature in the United States is no different. 

The people want a full and complete an- 
swer to the question: “What are we fighting 
for?” ‘The answer will put steel in the arm 
of every fighting man and devotion in the 
heart of everyone. Mr. Roosevelt gave part 
of that answer in his fine address of yester- 
day. He said: “I shudder to think of what 
will happen to humanity, including ourselves, 
if this war ends in an inconclusive peace, and 
another war breaks out when the babies of 
today have grown to fighting age.” 

Well may he shudder and well may all the 
leaders of all the nations shudder if the les- 
sons of the last war and the last peace have 
not been learned. We won the last war but 
lost the peace. In the train of the last war 
came not only world-wide misery because of 
economic dislocations, but an era of savage 
dictatorships. This time, as the President 
declares with all the fervor at his command, 
it must and will be different. 


[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of January 
9, 1942] 
INCLUDE EVERYONE 


When Congress tackles the job of revising 
the social security program it should cover 
every worker, as President Roosevelt has 
suggested. Not a single individual—farm 
hands, domestics, chauffeurs, and all other 


curs not now protected—should be left 
ou 


[From the San Diego Tribune of January 
2, 1943] 


IMPROVED SOCIAL SECURITY 


While the present system of federally es- 
tablished social security probably will go 
down in history as an outstanding marker of 
the Roosevelt regime, it still leaves much to 
be desired. For example, neither it nor the 
system of unemployment insurance provides 
for aid to workers in cases of illness or other 
disability, which makes specially interesting 
the proposals by Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer 
of the Social Security Board, reported from 
Washington on New Year’s Day. 

These include benefits for permanently dis- 
abled workers and their dependents, irrespec- 
tive of worker's age, and similar in amount 
to old-age benefits; also benefits for workers 
temporarily disabled through illness or in- 
jury, and for their dependents, payable for a 
stated period and in amount similar to un- 
employment benefits; and financial aid with 
regard to hospitalization costs incurred by 
insured workers or their dependents. 

Other important features are embodied in 
the Altmeyer recommendations, but just as it 
was deemed expedient not to attempt too 
much for a beginning when the first social 
security legislation was proposed, so it might 
be wise not to attempt too much at a time 
when extending it. The fewer the complica- 
tions the stronger the appeal, and the least 
opportunity for effective opposition. Also, 
the whole subject of nationalized social secu- 
rity is a very large one, and the step-by-step 
procedure, while slower, is much less likely 
to lead to costly blunders. 

Nearly everyone will agree, however, on the 
necessity for the extended benefits outlined 
above. As to added costs which would have to 
be met by the beneficiaries, what better time 
could there be than now while earnings are 
high? Moreover the added benefits could 
fairly be regarded as another form of savings, 
and the cost to the workers charged up under 
the head of thrift. It would be another way 
to absorb excess spending power, and decided- 
ly to everybody’s advantage. 
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Post-War Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr, NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an article entitled 
“Consult the Average American About 
the Post-War World,” written by Robert 
Moses and appearing in the February is- 
sue of the Reader’s Digest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONSULT THE AVERAGE AMERICAN ABOUT THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


(By Robert Moses) 


The strategy of psychological warfare calls 
for increasing emphasis on post-war objec- 
tives in order to lift up the hearts of our 
own young fighting men, encourage our allies, 
foment revolts in the invaded countries, and 
drive a wedge between the Axis peoples and 
their leaders. Hence, statesmen send up 
trial balloons, and publicists, preachers, and 
editors present noble, sublimated and usually 
quite impractical plans for a post-war para- 
dise. 

It is high time that architects of the new 
world seek the opinion of everyday American 
citizens, for no one who speaks without their 
authority will have much influence at the 
peace table. What do our middle-of-the- 
road people think? This is the great ma- 
jority which, if politicians only knew it, 
longs for nothing more dramatic than sure 


and steady progress under dependable lead- 


ership on the as yet pathless journey to 
world peace. 

Few Americans, after the war, would turn 
a deaf ear to the demand for food, medicine, 
and rehabilitation of stricken countries, or 
refuse to do our fair share toward an intelli- 
gent, farsighted and general adjustment of 
world political and economic conditions so 
as to promote tranquillity and a decent ex- 
istence for all who merit it. 

Yet complete post-war internationalism 
has few supporters when its implications are 
fully explained. There are no doubt sub- 
stantial numbers who would like to revive 
the League of Nations under some other 
name, but certainly only little groups of 
earnest thinkers believe in union now with 
all the democracies, in political amalgama- 
tion with the British Empire, or in one hemi- 
sphere government of the Americas. We 
have developed immense respect for the Rus- 
sian people, not, however, to be confused with 
admiration for Communism, Russia as a 
nation of people of many strains who love 
their own soil and fight like demons to keep 
it has no threat for us, but most of us regard 
international Communism as a real menace. 
Moreover, we don’t think much of the 
chances of guaranteeing the “four freedoms” 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

It is the fashion at the moment to rail 
against imperialism without analyzing its 
virtues. The bonds which bind the domin- 
tons and colonies to England may be 
shadowy, but they are stronger than iron in 
the British family, as demonstrated again in 
this war. Atlantic Charter or no Atlantic 
Charter, the British Commonwealth isn't 
going to be liquidated by this or any other 
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prime minister. And by the way, is there in 
actual existence any better model for a really 
successful family of nations? Again, speak- 
ing of imperialism, who shall say that the 
East Indies natives, once rid of the unspeak- 
able Jap, will not welcome back those same 
shrewd, decent Hollanders, who governed 
them honorably before and promise them 
wider suffrage in the future? Imperial 
bonds of the invisible kind are not confined 
to secular governments. Catholics every- 
where look to the Throne of St. Peter at 
Rome as the rock upon which their church 
is founded. The glib American critic who 
cannot comprehend the British Common- 
wealth, the Dutch colonial system, and the 
Roman Catholic Church, because he can't see 
the links that bind their constituent parts, 
doesn’t really know this world. 

+ When post-war planners say we must have 
an end of nationalism and think in global 
terms, I begin to have doubts about them. 
After love of God, family, and friends, the 
finest and most enduring emotions are those 
of patriotism, In patriotism all of these 
loyalties are in fact wrapped together: 


“My native country, thee, 

Land of the noble free, 

Thy name I love. 

I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above.” 


There are no doubt rare individuals who 
can sustain an equal affection for all man- 
kind, but it is as yet too remote an ideal 
for the average fellow. If we lose this war, 
we shall be slaves. If we win, shall we not 
jealously guard the American institutions 
which gave us victory, and make them im- 
pregnable? 8 

The average American has no Messianic 
complexes, He simply doesn’t believe we are 
anointed to do over the world in our own 
image and to force our civilization on all 
mankind. The American is too shrewd and 
humorous to be a true fanatic. He believes 
in the improvability if not in the perfecti- 
bility of mankind. He has a notion we 
haven't as much to contribute to the rest 
of the Globe as some of our post-war experts 
believe. Commodore Perry, who sold West- 
ern civilization to Japan, may not have done 
so brilliant a service as we once thought. He 
simply grafted American business on an an- 
cient oriental barbarism. The hybrid ap- 
peared in its true colors at Pearl Harbor. 

It took over a century and a half, includ- 
ing a war between the States, to establish 
American democracy. Is it likely, ask hard- 
headed, common-sense Americans, that a 
successful world democracy can be created 
overnight? 

On the economic side, let us call the roll 
of the uncompromising free-traders who 
would level tariff barriers. The noes would 
have it. Shallow thinkers spout: “The war 
has annihilated distance. The world has 
shrunk. Therefore men’s differences will dis- 
appear as they see more of each other, freely 
exchange their products, and discover how 
foolish and insubstantial are the barriers 
which have separated them.” But is there 
anything in past human experience to sup- 
port this oratory? Unless the groundwork 
of interest and sympathy is carefully laid 
over a long period of years, closer association 
may increase animosities as it often does 
within families and wherever people live in 
close quarters. 

How many of our voters would open the 
gates to unlimited immigration of all races? 
The number would surely be small. Does 
any well-informed person honestly believe 
that American labor, in order to lift up the 
underprivileged of other lands, will permit 


any substantial lowering of our own stand- 
ards of living and wages or repeal our exist- 
ing workmen's laws? The question answers 
itself. The fact that many of our unions are 
labeled “international” does not mean that 
they have as yet shown any lively interest in 
working people beyond our borders. Will the 
average American businessman give up his 
advantages in home markets in the interest 
of better control of foreign commerce? It 
may happen, but it will take a long time. 

Will our farmer give up good prices and 
parity with labor to bolster international 
agricultural theories? The farmer is at heart 
our toughest individualist. He can be per- 
suaded in this direction, but it will be a slow 
process and coercion will simply make him 
back up. We can't at this stage expect him 
to adopt as the first article in his creed the 
new slogan of a quart of milk for every 
human. 

If, when the last gun is fired, we find our- 
selves with a flourishing synthetic-rubber in- 
dustry, dependent on oil, grains, and wood for 
its basic alcohol, with many employees in 
modern plants, is there anyone so guileless 
as to believe we shall lightly shut down this 
new industry in order to rebuild that of the 
East Indies, even if there is a price differ- 
ential to conceal or make up? Not without 
a real battle in which some highly vocal 
and influential groups will be heard from. 
Rubber, after all, was sneaked into the East 
Indies from South America, and we don't 
propose to be caught again without this basic 
necessity in our own hemisphere. 

Who can say dogmatically that we shall 
have a resumption of internationalism in the 
arts when the war ends? The belief that 
things of value are found only in foreign 
parts has been bombed out of existence. We 
may yet unearth acres of diamonds in our 
own back yard and in the process discover 
America, 

We hear almost hysterical demands that 
we solve immediately our own color problem 
as the price of cooperation in other quarters 
of the globe. No true friend of the Negro 
will advocate a course which would precip- 
itate another civil conflict here and set 
back the clock which is moving ahead slow- 
ly, painfully but steadily, on the journey to 
racial amity on which President Lincoln 
started it. So wide is the gap between our 
pretensions and practices in this field that 
our war censors refused to let responsible 
foreign correspondents cable abroad the ob- 
vious explanation of the poll-tax filibuster 
in the Senate. In order to bolster up our 
demands for complete racial equality abroad 
we simply denied the existence of a color 
problem at home. 

The average American soldier wants a de- 
cent job and an opportunity to get ahead 
when he returns. There is nothing to show 
that our boys are going to come storming 
home, as we are told by some post-war 
philosophers, chanting the Atlantic Charter, 

Why did a great cheer go up all over the 
land when Henry Kaiser made his speech 
about new frontiers in industry? Because it 
had something magnificently American in it. 
It struck a chord which had not vibrated 
in this country for years, the chord of inde- 
pendence, confidence, and ambition. It was 
the note of new frontiers, the pulse of the 
virile American who doesn't look to a pa- 
ternalistic government to coddle him and 
solve all his problems. 

There are indeed new frontiers, not of 
geography, but of the spirit, frontiers of in- 
vention, industry, transportation, trade, 
housing, recreation, agriculture, and labor 
open to women as well as men, boundless 
opportunities in a country which is neither 
old, nor weary, nor disillusioned, a country 
whose example may yet make the world safe 
for democracy. 
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We end, therefore, with the only possible 
conclusion—that the American people are 
middle-of-the-road folk. They will assist in 
world reconstruction. They will help police 
enemy countries until international ban- 
ditry is stamped out. Even policing is no 
simple matter. The role of international po- 
liceman is not a happy one. He is bound to 
incur the hatred of those on probation, and 
gets little thanks from those he protects. In 
time the slogan will be heard, “Bring our 
boys back home.” 

We will go along with feeding the starving 
and undernourished everywhere, binding up 
the world’s wounds, canceling debts, and 
making loans, perhaps with some kind of 
league and world court which do not require 
the surrender of our sovereignty and which 
frankly separate ultimate from immediate 
objectives, with moderate tariff barriers not 
involving the lowering of our living stand- 
ards, and with immigration restricted in or- 
der to prevent the rushing in of the vast 
hordes who will attempt to seek escape from 
painful readjustments abroad. 

Our people will favor cooperation with other 
nations in the many benefits to be derived 
from improvement of communications, but 
they won't give up nationalism. They will 
be for sufficient American armament to in- 
sure respect, and for an internal economy 
which will not again make us dependent on 
others for vital needs. They will be for 
spreading democratic doctrine by example 
rather than by forcing conformity upon those 
to whom democracy is still a new experience. 
Does any sane person seriously contend that 
with the signing of the peace our armed 
forces should be quickly reduced to skeletons 
and stripped of appropriations and respect? 
Not after this war. This time we shall be 
more prudent. We shall not disarm until 
we see how sincere the rest of the world is 
about the new Utopia. 

Narrowness, selfishness, meanness, and stu- 
pidity, all defects of human character and 
education, have made the mess we are in, and 
it can't be cleaned up by those who will 
actually sit at the peace conference—includ-~ 
ing, in addition to real statesmen, war-weary 
politicians and diplomats, international 
dreamers, liberated victims of horror bent 
upon punishment and revenge, and crafty 
apologists for the aggressors. World democ- 
racy may be conceived and dedicated at the 
end of this war, but it will take decades of 
patient and unremitting devotion to make it 
endure. 

We need not wait for the armistice to dis- 
cover that middle-of-the-road folk are in 
the great majority. No good purpose is served 
by misrepresentation of American sentiment, 
either along the line of extravagant pledges 
of cooperation such as President Wilson made 
in good faith after the First World War, and 
which our people promptly repudiated, or 
along the line of a cold rebuff of every altru- 
istic proposal which recognizes with the poet 
that the thoughts of men become widened 
with the process of the suns. 

Uncle Sam is neither a skinflint nor a fool. 
The middle road in world affairs may not be 
melodramatic, but it has always looked good 
to him. He knows this at least—that in the 
long run he will win the widest respect by 
refusing to overpromise, and by being scrupu- 
lously careful to keep his word. He knows 
we are not yet ready for the parliament of 
man, the federation of the world. Yet he 
prays for the day when the priest, the evan- 
gelist, the philosopher, the teacher, the good 
man and woman of every race and clime may 
find a straighter and smoother way to the 
common goal of the spirit which knows no 
geographic, political, or economic bounda- 
ries—the goal of the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Golden Rule, and the brotherhood of 
man. 
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Meat Shortage in California 


REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, one reason California is short 
of meat is due to the existing freight 
rates and the desire of the California 
packing houses to process theiz own 
meat. My predecessor, the Honorable 
Harry B. Coffee, has frequently in the 
past called the attention of Congress to 
the freight rates on fresh meat to the 
west coast. To ship live animals from 
Omaha to San Francisco costs $1.10 per 
hundredweight and to ship fresh meat 
costs $2.68 per hundredweight. Fresh 
meat from Omaha to New York is $1.25 
per hundredweight. The rate on live 
animals is 92 cents per hundredweight. 

These unreasonable rates on fresh 
meats to the rapidly expanding markets 
on the west coast is a handicap to the 
livestock industry in the Midwest. The 
present rates discourage the slaughter- 
ing of livestock in the Midwestern States. 
Space in refrigerator cars is most im- 
portant. Therefore, the rates on dressed 
meats to the west coast should be drasti- 
cally lowered if such products are to be 
shipped to the west coast. This is not 
in the best interest of a war effort or the 
Midwest where they produce an abun- 
dance of livestock. 

There is no justification for such a 
high rate on fresh meats to the west 
coast as compared with the rates on fresh 
meat to New York City. 

The Office of Price Administration and 
the Agriculture Department are now 
considering the placing of a ceiling price 
on livestock. If such action is taken, it 
will further discourage the raising of 
beef cattle in western Nebraska. The 
cattlemen of Nebraska do not want a 
ceiling price upon their products. If 
those in authority want to discourage 
the black market in meat, they should 
place a retail ceiling price on the sale 
of meat. 

Nebraska has more cattle on feed and 
on their prairies than ever before. A 
great abundance of a fine quality of meat 
will be produced. Remove the barrier in 
the form of excessive freight rates and 
California will receive more meat. 
[From the Omaha World Herald of February 

12, 1943} 
WHY CALIFORNIA IS HUNGRY 

California’s near famine, particularly with 
respect to meat, continues, It has reached 
the stage where it is affecting the production 
of war materials. For, complains the Gov- 
ernor of that State, even “workers in many 
vital industries are unable to purchase suffi- 
cient meat.” : 

And that is only less serious than if the 
ant itself were underfed and undernour- 

The scandalous aspect of this situation is 
that it is not a natural result of unfortunate 
conditions, but is created by law and its ad- 
ministration. Washington is responsible for 


it. Maladjustments in freight rates are the 
answer. 

To ship livestock from Omaha to San 
Francisco costs $1.10 per hundredweight. 
But to ship fresh meat costs $2.68 per hun- 
dredweight. Two and one-half times as 
much for fresh meat as for stock on the hoof. 
If the livestock were near the source 
of its production, and the finished product 
shipped at a reasonable rate, meat would 
move to the west coast. 

To New York the rate on fresh meat is 
only $1.25. 

At heavy expense to California consumers 
and to Midwest processors the effort has been 
made to build up a packing-house industry in 
California. Jug-handled freight rates have 
been the instrument. With price ceilings on 
the west coast only $1.75 above the Omaha 
base, and the freight rate $2.68, the shipper 
to the west coast must lose the difference, 
with ice charges imposing an additional loss. 

So California goes hungry, while at the 
same time the Midwest livestock and packing 
industry suffers because of livestock shipped 
to the coast to be processed, if shipped at all, 
when it could be processed at home at a large 
economie saving. 

Harry Coffee, president of the Union Stock 
Yards Co., when in Congress repeatedly called 
this inequitable situation to the attention of 
Congress. He has pressed as well for remedial 
action on various boards and commissions at 
Washington, and has urged that State railway 
commissions join in presenting a complaint 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
His continuing efforts deserve the united 
support of the Middle West producers and 
processors as well as of west coast consumers, 
both of whom are injured by cockeyed rates, 
rules, and regulations. 


Asylum for Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 10, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following state- 
ment made by me over station WNEW 
Sunday, February 7, 1943: 


American tradition lists many noble names 
that sought refuge in our shores and became 
part of the American legend. George Wash- 
ington’s grandfather was a political refugee. 
The fight for freedom of conscience led Wil- 


liam Penn to the prisons of England from 


whence he fied to the New World. Tom 
Paine, who dared pen The Rights of Man, fled 
twice to this country, once from England 
and once from France in the days of the 
French Revolution and our own fight for in- 
dependence. Out of Ireland as religious refu- 
gees came the forebears of Woodrow Wilson. 
And among the forty-eighters, who fled the 
Prussian junkers then, as men do now, were 
the fathers of Justice Brandeis and Adolph 
Ochs. My own grandfather came over with 
Carl Schurz in 1848. 

The fight for freedom continues through 
the ages, the upward struggle of mankind, 
and now, once again, refugees fleeing death 
and oppression seek asylum with the right to 
live, work, and pray. 

Under date of January 28, an all-party dele- 
gation in both Houses of the British Parlia- 
ment appealed to the British Government to 
save the Jews from annihilation at the hands 
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of Hitler and his satellites. It is very en- 
couraging to note that Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden stated that conversations were 
progressing continually among the United 
Nations with a view “to expediting the victory 
and restoring liberty to the enslaved peoples 
of Europe at the earliest possible moment.” 

Measures were also formulated in a meeting 
of peers and members of the House of Com- 
mons with the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
the following purposes: 

1. Approach the German Government 
through the proper channels with the pro- 
posal that Jews under German control be 
allowed to leave. 

2. Announce that the British Government, 
its dominions and colonies, and other Allied 
Nations, including the United States, will 
offer refuge to Jews. 

3. Provide facilities for transporting Jews. 

4 Encourage neutrals to help in receiving 
them, 

Deputy Prime Minister Attlee gives the en- 
couraging statement in answer to the ques- 
tions asked by several members of the House 
of Commons, “that his Government is now 
working on certain practical proposals to aid 
Jewish refugees and that his Government in- 
tends to bring about an end to Hitler's mass 
extermination of Jews.” 

It is hoped that all these good intentions 
will result in some international agreement 
whereby Jewish refugees fleeing the Nazi 
scourge can find asylum. It is hoped also 
that the United States will not shirk its 
responsibility in this regard—its responsibil- 
ity to common humanity. 

The world stands aghast at the massacre of 
a people whose only crime is that they are of 
the same race in which Christ and his Apos- 
tles were born. 

The voice of America in international af- 
fairs is most potent. That voice should not 
be silent. In an attempt to hold back the 
flood tide of Nazi cruelties and atrocities 
against Jews, the matter cannot be tossed 
aside as is being done by some benighted 
ones that it is a Jewish question and, there- 
fore, no affair of ours. The attitude was dis- 
played in many countries now suffering under 
the Nazi heel. The Czech in self-deception 
said that, then the Poles, then the French, 
and what was a Jewish problem became a 
world problem, and western civilization now 
finds itself almost at the brink of destruction. 

The question might well be asked, How 
can we be of concrete help? 

Among other things, the administration 
can broadcast warnings by short wave to 
the pecple of Germany and Italy holding 
them and their leaders responsible for the 
atrocities visited upon the Jews. 

Political and financial aid might well be 
given by the United Nations to Jews who 
have succeeded in escaping the Nazis. A 
temporary “open door” might be attempted 
by Great Britain and the United States by 
way of giving temporary shelter as “visitors” 
at least to those escaping from Nazi-domi- 
nated territories. Requests coupled with 
financial aid can be made by the adminis- 
tration of the ne countries that they be 
liberal in granting passports or immigration 
visas to the escaping Jews. Such a visa 
could be made valid for, say, a short period 
of 2 years. Food, medicine, and clothing 
to succor the Jews could be given to neutral 
countries like Turkey, Ireland, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and pan-American nations on the 
condition that they agree to grant asylum to 
Jewish refugees. 

Vichy-inspired decrees now operative in 
parts of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia must 
be summarily abrogated. There would be 
no purpose served either in military or 
political strategy in the maintenance of any 
of these restrictions. 

Both England and the United States must 
redefine their immigration policies, 
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It is well in this connection to quote the 
resolution adopted by the Church Peace 
Union comprised of clergymen and laymen 
representing various religious denomina- 
tions: 

“We urge further that havens of refuge 
and asylum be provided in all the free coun- 
tries of the world, including the United 
States, for such Jews as can be rescued from 
the hell of Fascist Europe. We urge that 
the United Nations give their immediate 
thought and attention to the possibilities of 
Palestine as a present place of refuge for 
some of the Jews now living in deadly peril. 
We recognize that Palestine as a home land 
cannot solve all the problems of the Jews, 
but we urge that consideration be given to 
the policy of opening this country to large- 
scale immigration at the end of the war; 
thus permitting the persecuted either to 
settle in their former homes or to recon- 
struct their lives in the ancient land of their 
fathers. We join all civilized mankind in a 
demand that in the post-war world there be 
established a political, economic, and social 
status for Jews and Judaism consistent with 
the requirements of decency and democracy; 
that Jews shall be freemen; and that the 
Jewish tradition shall be free to fulfill itself.“ 

Many protests have been made against the 
Nazis. We can protest to high Heaven. We 
can express horror at the Nazi cruelties, but 
such should be a mere prologue to the acts 
of real relief that should follow. We in this 
country might set an example. Our immi- 
gration is limited to 150,000 a year. That 
number is divided into national quotas. The 
British and German quotas comprise well 
nigh two-thirds thereof. Of the 65,000 
Britons admissible each year, only 962 immi- 
grants came in last year. Two hundred and 
forty-four came from Scotland and 36 came 
from Wales. The balance of the quota num- 
bers for Great Britain went to waste. The 
German quota is 27,370. Less than 20 percent 
of this was used, and more than 80 percent 
went to waste. Most victims of Nazi op- 
pression hail from those countries that have 
pitifully small quotas. 

Note the annual quotas from the following 
countries: 

Belgium 
Estonia 


Russia (this includes European and 
Asiatic ‘Russia) ==. -~..4.-..---s.=5 2. 712 
Significantly, if all the visas were granted 

for which applications had been made and are 

now pending, the total number of immi- 

grants would still be only 10 percent of our 

pre-war immigration quota, 

I would not increase the total quota for 
all nations. I would leave it at 150,000. I 
would simply rearrange the size of the quotas 
or rooms in the edifice of immigration. I 
would reduce somewhat the size of the room 
of Great Britain and the size of the room 
of Germany proportionately, I would make 
larger some of the other rooms. 

Great Britain is a far greater offender than 
we are when it comes to the exclusion of 
immigrants, particularly Jews. Both thr 
homeland and the commonwealths, the 
Crown colonies and the mandated territories 
are hermetically sealed against refugees. 
Only a mere trickle goes into Palestine. 

Chaim Weizmann in the January 1942 issue 
of Foreign Affairs states there is room in 
Palestine for 400,000 more Jewish families, 
making a total of 2,000,000 souls. 

Legal immigration, assured by the Mac- 
Donald White Paper of 1939, permits entrance 
of 75,000 Jews in a 5-year period. It is de- 
plorable that thus far only 45,000 immigra- 
tion certificates have been granted. 


It might be well for the western nations to 
reach an agreement together with all the 
countries in this hemisphere to accept a rea- 
sonable number of refugees of all faiths, let 
us say, 10,000 for larger countries like Brazil 
and Canada, 7,500 for Mexico, especially Lower 
California, Argentina, 5,000 for Venezuela, 
Chile, etc. There is no gainsaying that the 
realization of freedom from want will neces- 
sitate the economic reeducation of all coun- 
tries, certainly a broadening of social con- 
cepts. In this reconstruction, Jews in their 
asylum will have much to offer. For ex- 
ample, Jewish refugees in this country have 
added immeasurably to our economic worth. 
They have not subtracted; they have 
added to our wealth. It is interesting 
to note that the figures of the Foreign Prop- 
erty Control show that, exclusive of the 
capital of a few rich immigrants, a maximum 
of $1,500,000,000 has been brought in since 
1933. In New York City these refugees 
have created scores of new industries. It is 
reported by the Committee for Selected 
Studies that 150 immigrants have recently 
brought 150 new trades to the United States 
and are now making articles which were 
formerly imported, such as fine leather goods, 
gloves, perfumes, Karlsbad wafers, Viennese 
knitted goods. As a result of the establish- 
ment of glove manufacturing, we need no 
longer look to Europe for our supply of 
gloyes. Diamond cutters have transferred 
their business, together with their special 
skills, from Belgium and Holland to the 
United States. All these businesses have 
given employment to Americans. 

It is interesting also to note that our 
greatest periods of prosperity have been the 
periods of greatest immigration. Our periods 
of depression have been the periods of lowest 
immigration. Whenever we have had large 
mass immigration, the number of available 
jobs has continuously increased and prosperity 
dawned upon us. With the decline of immi- 
gration there has always been the decline in 
business activity and economic stagnation. 

Remember, it was our immigrants who 
tunneled our mountains, built our highways 
and bridges, dug the coal and precious metals 
out of our mines, They were the hewers of 
stone and carriers of water. They made Amer- 
ica great. 

Then, there is also Alaska. A few years 
ago a plan was offered providing a refugee 
settlement there. The climate is not as cold 
as one would imagine. It has a population 
of 72,524 as reported in the last census taken 
in October 1939 in an area of 586,400 square 
miles. Great opportunities are open for the 
development of the territory. At its worst, 
it would be better than Poland or Rumania. 
It is worthy of investigation. Certainly, 
Alaska is rich, with its untold, untapped 
natural resources, A reasonable number of 
refugees could easily be assimilated. 

It is disheartening and sorrowful to speak 
of Jews being shunted off in this manner, 
but we must be realistic—any port in the 
storm. 

Assuredly, at the peace conference tables 
duly accredited representatives of the Jews 
shall be permitted a place. The plea of the 
Jew in a post-war era must be recognized. 
His status must be well defined. Righteous- 
ness, decency, and democracy should be the 
guiding posts to the end that Jews may be 
freemen in the countries in which they 
live, They too like all peoples must be ac- 
corded the “four freedoms” without let or 
hindrance. 

Enlightened minds must help alleviate the 
terrible conditions that may again arise to 
confront the Jews. It is not only necessary 
to incorporate in any peace treaty or treaties 
the obligations of nations to give the Jews 
equal rights with others, but some inter- 
national police force must be devised to en- 
force these human rights accorded the Jews. 
Clauses alone have appeared in covenants 
heretofore, But they have been mere empty 
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promises. Repudiation and evasion of these 
rights must be prevented. I repeat this must 
be so not only for Jews but for all minority 
peoples, 

The Jews returning to their homes in Cen- 
tral Europe (if homes remain unshattered) 
will find themselves still insecure. Disturbed 
economy of these countries ravaged by Hitler 
will indeed not be helpful to the Jews. They 
again may be the whipping boys and scape- 
goats. They will again be blamed for all the 
ills of the land. They will always remain 
unwanted. As Dr. Philip S. Bernstein says 
in a current issue of The Nation, “They are 
driven about like the last dying leaves before 
the chill winds of winter.” 


Meat Restriction Order No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently have had some correspondence 
with many people back in my district 
who are engaged in processing meat and 
who do not slaughter for their own use 
and are being discriminated against by 
the present operation of Meat Restric- 
tion Order No. 1. This whole problem 
is very clearly set forth in the following 
letter from John S. Weaver, a manufac- 
turer of Lebanon bologna, of Lebanon, 
Pa. The O. P. A. informs me that it is 
impossible from a practical standpoint 
to equalize the present arrangements. 
However, inasmuch as the continuation 
of the present order will force these 
small processors and also wholesalers, 
similarly situated, to the wall, I feel that 
it is imperative that some just and satis- 
factory method be developed at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

The letter follows: 


LEBANON, Pa., January 7, 1943. 
Hon. JoHN C. KUNKEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE KUNKEL: I respect- 
fully direct your attention to the unnecessary 
action taken by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in the regulation concerning the non- 
slaughtering meat processors and wholesalers 
of our country, and urge you to exert every 
effort to correct the inequities arising from 
the monopolistic channels through which 
meat is now being forced to flow to the public. 

I fully realize the necessity for meat re- 
striction order No. 1, which limits the slaugh- 
ter of meats for civilian use to a percentage 
of the corresponding period of last year. Our 
armed forces must be fed, no matter whom 
it may affect. 

However, the language of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 (title L, sec. 2 (h)), 
provides: 

“The powers granted in this section shall 
not be used or made to operate to compel 
changes in the business practices, cost prac- 
tices, or methods or means or aids to distri- 
bution, established in any industry, except 
to prevent circumvention or evasion of any 
regulation, order, price schedule, or require- 
ment under this act.” 

I feel that the order, as it has worked in 
practice, definitely is contrary to the intent 
of Congress, in that no allocation of meats to 
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the wholesalers and processors has been 
made. The restriction applies only to slaugh- 
terers and enables them to direct the flow 
of the meats which they have killed through 
any channels they see fit within the per- 
mitted percentage. 

The slaughterer is thereby allowed, and he 
is taking advantage of the loophole, to direct 
the distribution of meats through channels 
which he controls and the nonslaughtering 
processor and wholesaler is left without any 
merchandise to distribute. 

If the regulation is to conform to the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act, under which it was 
promulgated, and if the free-trade spirit of 
American democracy is to prevail, the order 
must be amended so as to equitably allocate 
the available supply and the slaughterer must 
be directed to sell his civilian supply to the 
wholesalers and processors with whom he did 
business in the corresponding base period in 
the same amounts sold in the base period, 
less the required deduction for the armed 
forces. 

In the event the slaughterer is killing for 
the exclusive use of the armed forces, or if 
for any other reason he cannot supply the 
wholesaler or processor, then he must be 
forced by regulation to return to the whole- 
saler and processor the quota to which they 
are justly entitled in order that they may 
present it to another slaughterer to the end 
that meat may once again be allowed to be 
distributed through its normal outlets, as it 
has for the past 50 years. 

I solicit your immediate assistance in stop- 
ping the un-American monopolistic practices 
now being engaged in due to the meat re- 
striction order. 

Respectfully yours, 
JoHN S. WEAVER. 


Smaller War Plants Getting Into Action 
To Help Smaller Manufacturers and 
Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, our Com- 
mittee on Small Business of the House, 
in December 1942, insisted that the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation Board 
be reorganized and gave our reasons 
therefor. Since that time, Col. Robert 
Wood Johnson has been placed in charge, 
and it is my personal belief that Colonel 
Johnson, if given the cooperation and 
power heretofore possessed by Mr. Lou 
Holland and his board, will fully carry 
out the wishes of Congress in passing the 
act. Mr. Holland has resigned and the 
board is now being reorganized with 
Colonel Johnson as chairman. - 

As evidence of the start that is being 
made by Colonel Johnson, I desire to in- 
sert herewith an article appearing in the 
New York Times, February 17, 1943, as 
follows: 


'THIRTY-FIVE-BILLION-DOLLAR GOAL FOR SMALL 
PLANTS—COLONEL JOHNSON IN TAKING OVER 
War Propuction Board Task, Says THAT 
Contracts Must Be Spreap—P.Lans DE- 
CENTRALIZATION—JoB Musr BE DONE ON 
INDUSTRIAL Front, Not IN WASHINGTON, 
Sars New OFFICIAL 


WAsHINGTON, February 16.—Small plants 
should have at least $25,000,000,000 to $35,- 


000,000,000 worth of war production work 
this year, Col. Robert W. Johnson, new vice 
chairman of the War Production Board which 
has charge of spreading work to smaller war 
plants, said today. 

Colonel Johnson, in taking over what has 
been termed the political hot seat of the war 
production effort, said he had every confi- 
dence that he could achieve a speedy distri- 
bution of war work to the small plants. He 
said that in order to get aid to small plants 
quickly, redistribution of contracts which 
had already been let would have to be the 
approach utilized by his agency, along with 
the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, and 
big business itself. 

“We can't think in terms of business to 
come,” he continued, “because many con- 
tracts already awarded run well into 1944. 
The job is to spread the present work.” 

Colonel Johnson said the Smaller War 
Plants Division of War Production Board, 
which he will head, would decentralize its 
operations. 

“This job must be done on the industrial 
front, not here in Washington,” he continued. 
“We are going out and look for small plants 
that can be drawn into the war effort. We 
are going to use persuasion where necessary 
to convince any holders of prime contracts 
who are reluctant to subcontract that they 
must do so. Also, if necessary, we will use 
the powers given us by Congress under the 
smaller war plants legislation to compel 
those who still resist to subcontract.” 

When a government reaches the point 
where it is placing orders for 65 percent of 
the productive capacity of the nation, Colo- 
nel Johnson continued, its procurement di- 
visions become more than a simple purchas- 
ing department. 

“Responsibilities go well beyond mere or- 
der placing,” he continued. “The procure- 
ment office of a nation operating as we are, 
under a wartime economy, actually is writ- 
ing the ‘economic ticket’ for the Nation. 
Orders cannot be bunched with certain sup- 
pliers or groups of suppliers merely because 
it is easier to deal with big organizations. 
The welfare of small business must be taken 
into consideration.” 


PUTS OBLIGATION ON BUSINESS 


Mr. Johnson said that the course of wis- 
dom for large business under present condi- 
tions was to support its smaller competition. 
He conceded that this viewpoint had been 
difficult to put over because of the natural 
tendency of any businessman to get and 
hold as much business for his company as 
possible. 

“This isn't necessarily due to avarice on 
the part of the businessman,” he continued. 
“Set it down rather to a ‘cultural lag.’ By 
that I mean that the business executive 
trained for 10 years or more in the stiff com- 
petition of the depression era finds it hara 
to adjust himself to the great change that 
war brings in the rules of competition he 
knew during peace times.” 

Colonel Johnson added that he was con- 
fident that businessmen could be convinced 
of the necessity of keeping smaller plants 
in a healthy condition through a greater 
sharing of war work. Once big businessmen 
on one hand and war procurement officers 
on the other are convinced of the practica- 
bility of aiding small business through 
greater distribution of contracts, he said, the 
success of the project would be assured. 

NEW YORK SITUATION BETTER 

Colonel Johnson said he foresaw few dif- 
ficulties in the New York City area. He re- 
ported, for example, that plans were now 
going forward to subcontract the building of 
components for wooden “jeep” bodies in 
wood-working plants in the metropolitan 
area. 

“Our major difficulty in New York City lies 
in the wood-working and metal-working 
shops,” Colonel Johnson said. “We think we 
have licked the problem of the word-working 
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plants but are still trying to find some branch 
of the war-production effort into which we 
can bring the metal-working establishments.” 

Discussing the operational plans of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, set up by 
Congress and given a $150,000,000 appropria- 
tion to be used in helping finance small plants 
taking war orders, Colonel Johnson said that 
it will make loans outside the types which 
banks normally cover. 

Representatives of the Smaller War Plants 
Division in the 12 regional and 132 district 
offices of the War Production Board, he said, 
will have authority to grant loans up to 
$25,000 without reference to Washington, to 
help small plants set themselves up for war 
work. 


The Committee on Small Business of 
the House made a report February 15, 
1943. It is 80 pages, House Report No. 
126, Seventy-eighth Congress, and copies 
may be obtained from the document 
room. 


O. P. A. Food Stock Restrictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


8 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing press release was issued jointly by 
the Office of War Information and the 
Office of Price Administration for the 
Tuesday morning papers, February 16, 
1943. It refers to matters to which I 
have heretofore addressed remarks on 
the floor of the House: 


The Office of Price Administration is fully 
aware that many American families custom- 
arily keep their pantries well stocked with 
canned goods and the deduction of point 
stamps from War Ration Book No. 2 for these 
surpluses is in no sense a penalty,“ Paul 
O'Leary, Deputy Administrator in charge of 
rationing explained today. 

“The deduction of canned goods ration 
points to cover excess stocks on hand is being 
looked on by some as a sort of penalty for 
having put in these supplies, Mr. O'Leary 
said. We deduct the points, all right, but 
it's not a penalty. It is simply the fair way 
of including excess stocks now on pantry 
shelves as part of the ration of the family 
that possesses them. It simply would not 
be fair to let those who have stocked up for 
their future needs have a full ration in addi- 
tion to all that's in the pantry. 

“The ration point allowances that the 
Office of Price Administration is making 
available for March purchases are based pri- 
marily on supplies of canned foods which 
are now in canners' and wholesalers’ inven- 
tories. If a large additional supply is in 
the hands of housewives, so much the better. 

“We shall not know how large this home 
supply is until consumers register during 
the period of February 22 to February 27. 
However, if it is as large as we hope, it may 
be possible for Office of Price Administration 
to increase the consumer's ration allowance, 

“The consumer who has more than his 
5-can allowance of canned foods will report 
his excess stocks, but he will keep his canned 
goods supply. However, he will not be able 
to buy as many additional:cans as the con- 
sumer who has less than five cans in his 
possession at the start of processed foods 
rationing. ; 

"Under the order, no more than half of 
the stamps in War Ration Book No, 2 may 
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be deducted for any one ration period for 
excess stocks. If all points were taken from 
the ration book the consumer would not be 
able to buy any canned goods. That would 
be all right if his present pantry stocks of 
canned goods were varied, but many pantry 
stocks are not varied. Consequently, it was 
necessary to make some provision so such a 
consumer could buy the things he doesn’t 
have but will need. 

“Consumers will not be required, of course, 
to report stocks of their home-canned foods.” 


Mr. Speaker, while the O. P. A. says 
that “deduction of food stamps from 
War Ration Book No. 2 is in no sense a 
penalty,” nevertheless up to one-half 
the stamps in the book may be deducted 
from the books of the householder who 
buys from the stores and who does not 
do her own canning, if the householder 
carries that much of a stock of canned 
goods, 

I wonder whether Mr. Paul O'Leary, 
Deputy Administrator, thinks that stores 
of more than five cans is excess stocks. 
Evidently so, for that is the limit, after 
which deduction of stamps commences. 
I invite the Members to reread the press 
release at this point. 

If the O. P. A, order does not force the 
householder who has been provident to 
reduce stocks ultimately to a five-can- 
per-person limit Iam as yet unable to see 
any other answer. This is not the time 
to reduce stocks in the householder’s 
larder in defense areas certainly— 
stocks of those who may not have them 
should be built up and those who are in 
need might well be aided in so doing, 
as was done several years ago by the 
Swiss Government. I would rather see 
stocks of canned goods im the pantries 
of those who live in defense areas than 
in the warehouses, 

Mr. Speaker, the five-can limit is far 
too low for persons living in areas that 
are subject. to possible invasion. That 
limit should be raised to at least a 
2-week supply and householders. in 
such areas should be encouraged to 
maintain such a supply at all times so 
long as the Japs are a threat to our 
shores. 

I submit herewith a list of food stocks 
that was suggested to the householders 
as an emergency measure by the Cali- 
fornia State Council of Defense not long 
after Pearl Harbor. The O. C. D. has 
since distributed other lists in my dis- 
trict, as Iam informed. This list is only 
for 3 days’ emergency supply for a family 
of four. Multiplied by five, it would serve 


for 2 weeks. Is that too long a period? 


I think not. It might prudently be ex- 
panded to a month's supply or more. 

The list follows: 

EMERGENCY GROCERY RATIONS 

The California State Council of Defense 
Nutrition Committee recommends that you 
store and keep in your larder the following 
stock for emergencies., It is planned to be 
sufficient to provide for the average family 
of four for 3 days: 

Six 12-ounce cans meat. 

Three No. 4 packages processed cheese. 

Two 1-pound tins dried milk, or nine tall 
cans of evaporated milk, 

Five 10-ounce packages shredded wheat, or 
three 1-pound packages of whole wheat, or 
two 13-ounce packages of any whole-grain 
cereal. 

One 1-pound tin of cookies. 

One 1-pound tin of coffee. 


One-fourth pound tea. 

Twelve bouillon cubes, 

Three No, 2 cans baked beans. 

Six No. 2 cans mixed vegetables. 

Two small cans chocolate sirup. 

One 8-ounce can powdered lemon juice, 
or six No. 2 cans orange, grapefruit, or tomato 
juice. 

Four 1-pound packages dried fruit—apri- 
cots, peaches, raisins, figs, etc. 

Small bottle French dressing. 

One gallon sterile water in glass. 


Mr. Speaker, the five-can-limit order of 
the O. P. A., while unnecessarily restric- 
tive, yes, dangerously restrictive in de- 
fense areas, will accomplish but one 
thing of importance all over the country. 
And that one thing is very like some 
other results had at other times when 
the public was coerced. 

It will make liars and lawbreakers out 
of millions of American housewives. 
You could not hire enough snoopers to 
snoop in the pantries of all our homes, 
and you would need new laws before try- 
ing it. 

Every woman who is a mother, and 
most of those who may not be, have the 
acquisitive and hoarding instinct. It is 
as natural to them as it is to ants, squir- 
rels, and bees. It is part of our heritage 
from our prehistoric ancestors. It is the 
instinct which has brought the human 
race to greatness through saving and 
building for the future. You cannot 
submerge that human instinct by a mere 
order. You can appeal to the reason 
and patriotism of those who have exces- 
sive stores, but you cannot accomplish a 
reduction of stores by order—not in this 
country while it yet remains free. 


National Aeronautic Association, Through 
Its President, Strongly Endorses Pro- 


posal for Standing Aviation Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following endorsement 
of the need now for a standing House 
committee on aviation, received hy my- 
self a few days ago from. Gill Robb Wil- 
son, on behalf of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, which organization is 
composed of more than 15,000 members: 


The significance of military aviation in war 
is a foreshadow of the importance of com- 
mercial aviation in peace. In war or peace, 
aviation is a decisive factor of our sover- 
eignty. 

No single subject should be more continu- 
ously understood by the National Congress, 
It is my conviction that had the Congress 
known the full significance of aviation for 
war and peace, the aggression of the Axis 
would have been checkmated in its inception. 

It is my understanding that the purpose 
of standing committees in the Congress is to 
provide an adequate, orderly, and continuous 
body of information, and I have observed 
with deep appreciation how subjects contin- 
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uously under one committee receive the moat 
statesmanlike treatment. 

No reason less than a direct and open 
statement by the military and naval author- 
ity that the creation of a standing committee 
would interfere with the war effort should 
prevent the creation of the same, I have no 
reason to think they would not desire such 
a committee but inject the deference to their 
viewpoint because of their unusual responsi- 
bility at this time. 

The National Aeronautic Association has 
long and constantly sought standing com- 
mittees or a joint committee on aviation in 
the National Congress, particularly because 
of a quenchless faith in that body to preduce 
sound decision if it has the full information. 


Victorious Risk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


: ORD, I include the following editorial from 


the Boston Globe of February 10, 1943: 
VICTORIOUS RISK 


The Japanese have given up Guadalcanal. 
This winds up victoriously the first Ameri- 
can offensive to reverse the tide of the war 
in the Pacific. Many feared that the Guad- 
alcanal venture was a premature risk, By 
launching the Solomons campaign at the 
very moment when we were amassing the 
vastest armada in history for the occupation 
of north Africa our command showed its 
capacity to take the risks by which wars are 
won. Heroic success in New Guinea and a 
stirring victory at sea have companioned the 
conquest of Guadalcanal. 

This triumph wrested from severest handi- 
caps is a moral tonic that will have lasting: 
effect. For greater risks lie ahead. The 
British press greets the return of Winston 
Churchill with demands that the Russian 
victories be exploited by a prompt blow at 
the Axis in Europe “that the enemy may not 
gain breathing space for recuperation to 
carry on the struggle into another year.” 

Against this urging that the Allies take a 
considered risk to shorten the war, Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover argues before a Senate committee 
that “we should not try to do too much 
too fast.” Because “time runs in our favor,” 
he would let up on the pace of war lest the 
strain overburden our economy. 

“There is a limit to our capacivy,” he says. 
“We must, at least, prepare for a iong war— 
at least, 3 more years, including the defeat 
of Japan.” Mr. Hoover sees us winning a 
war of attrition and he says the chances for 
victory in Europe will become greater in 1944 
than in 1943. But the strain of war may 
be measured in other terms than its im- 
mediate burden. To save a year of war 
may be worth enormous temporary strain 
and it may at the same time save much that 
Mr. Hoover holds dear. War cannot always 
be fought by the principles of the soundest 
economics and the most stable production. 
Total war is terrifically destructive of sound 
economics and of social stability. The ca- 
pacity of a people to meet its strain includes 
many imponderables that do not readily 
reduce to the mathematical equations which 
Mr. Hoover suggested to the Senate. 

What Mr. Hoover really is saying is that 
he does not believe we can win the war in 
Europe this year so we should change our 
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pace to a longer run. But the greater dan- 
ger may be in letting the war last. There is 
not merely the danger that the Japanese will 
consolidate their Pacific gains, but the more 
subtle danger that the warpings by war of 
our whole economic and social structure will 
become so fixed by time as to be well nigh 
ineradicable. Is the American temperament 
and the dynamics of the American society 
as suited to the slow attrition which Mr. 
Hoover proposes as to a mighty surge of effort 
to finish the job? 

The Russian victories have already been 
decisive for the fina] result of the war. The 
enormous wastage of the Russian campaign 
has weakened the Nazis fatally. The ques- 
tion is how soon and by what measures the 
war can be brought to aclose. The strategic 
situation must be determining in this. Vic- 
tory is often won by capacity to exploit the 
unexpected opportunity. To throw in all its 
power at the strategic moment our com- 
mand may have to risk temporary disloca- 
tions of the home economy so as not to take 
the greater risk of losing the chance for 
decision. 

To Mr. Hoover the bottleneck in our ship- 
ping is an argument to regulate the size of 
the Army and the measure of our 1943 cam- 
paign to that bottleneck. Mr. Grenville 
Clark, seeing the same shipping bottleneck, 
says it must be solved even by sharp change 
in our social organization, to keep our pro- 
duction abreast of military necessity. 

What both Mr. Hoover and Mr. Clark, 
from their different psychological approaches, 
have done is to sharpen the issue of meet- 
ing the severe drain upon production in 
certain critical areas, notably on the farms 
and in metals. These are difficulties that 
will rapidly grow more acute unless de- 
cisively and adequately met. Some changes 
in deferment policy may be needed. This 
is not an insoluble problem. But it is of 
great usefulness to bring it to insistent pub- 
lic attention as Mr. Hoover and Mr. Clark 
are doing, before it seriously weakens our 
pe asia to supply all the vast requirements 

war. 


Catholic Action Against Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr, CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to have secured permission 
tc include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing on the front page 
of the Jewish Review, of the issue of 
February 11, 1943, relating to the Cath- 
ollie parochial schools’ fight against 
bigotry. 

The prelates of the Catholic Church 
have been in the foremost ranks of those 
who have looked with horror upon the 
persecution of the Jewish race. All good 
Catholics have at all times deplored the 
terrible injustices perpetrated against 
men and women of the Jewish faith. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that the 

Catholic University of America has pub- 
lished school readers, for use in the 
Catholic parochial schools, which are 

primarily focused against anti-Semitism 
and other forms of racial discrimination. 


I strongly recommend the reading of 
the following article by all those who are 
interested in the cooperation of the peo- 
ple of every race, color, or creed in the 
fight against racial discrimination and 
intolerance. 

The article follows: 

CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS FIGHT BIGOTRY 


BOOKS FOCUSED AGAINST ANTI-SEMITISM — 
BacKIıNG Pore Prus XI 


New Lonk.—In 2,500 Roman Catholic paro- 
chial schools here and elsewhere in the coun- 
try pupils are being taught religious and 
racial tolerance and the principles of Chris- 
tian social living by means of a series of 
textbooks which have won the praise of many 
persons prominent in combating discrimi- 
nation, 

The eight grade-school readers, known as 
the faith and freedom basal reading series, 
were published recently by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. They have been adopted, 
approved, or required for use in more than 28 
dioceses and archdioceses and are in experi- 
mental use in about 65 of this city’s 150 paro- 
chial schools. 

Willard Johnson, assistant to the president 
of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, praised this innovation as “the first and 
only example of this type of education ever 
attempted.” 


THESE ARE OUR PEOPLE 


“The books are primarily focused against 
anti-Semitism,” he said. “We want the Jew- 
ish people to know they aren't fighting their 
battle alone.” 

Johnson particularly praised book V, 
These Are Our People, written by Sister 
M. Thomas Aquinas, O. P., M. A., and Mary 
Synon, and illustrated by Dale Nichols and 
Corinne Malvern. 

Written in simple narrative style, its theme 
is that this Nation has been built, and still 
is being built, by people who have come from 
many lands and have made themselves and 
their children Americans. 

“You can find in bock V examples of the 
desire for tolerance among nationality, racial, 
and religious groups,” Johnson said. 

“WHAT IS NEW YORK?” 


In the opening pages of the book, children 
of various national origin answer the ques- 
tion, “What is New York?” 

To one of them it is a cook with a high 
white cap in a kitchen with shining pots and 
pans” and to another “a hurdy-gurdy be- 
cause it is gay and noisy and bright.” The 
children finally 

“New York is a place where all people, no 
matter from where they come, give the best 
they have and friendliness and cooperation 
in community action by persons of different 
religions and races. 

“The Cintons go to the Episcopal Church 
of St. Barnabas, the Pages and Martins to 
the Baptist Church, the Merritts to the Pres- 
byterian Church facing Webster Park, Ruth 
Levy goes to the Jewish church, called a 
synagogue. After school and on Saturday 
afternoons, all of them play together on oe 
lawn or in one of their homes. 
They go together to community flag e 
and Arbor Day celebrations and harvest fes- 
tivals, and all cheer for Greenfield at basket- 
ball and football games.” 

Frequent illustrations showing white, Chi- 
nese, and Negro boys mingling, and persons 
of varicus races working together, help to tell 
the story. 

The Faith and Freedom readers, some still 
in process of publication by Ginn & Co., 
were prepared in answer to the plea of Pope 
Pius XI for “teaching to counteract a rising 
tide of materialism throughout the world.” 
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The National Blacksmith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein a poem by one 
of my former constituents, Mr. L. W. 
McWane, entitled “The National Black- 
smith”: 

THE NATIONAL BLACKSMITH 
Under the authority of the W. P. B., 
The national smithy sits; 
Alas, his latest horseshoe decree 
Is giving our farmers fits, 
As to our hardware stores 
A drastic ruling he transmits. 
“Shift the shoes on the horses’ feet, 
To save a large amount of wear; 
Don’t drive often to the county seat, 
Don't drive to any county fair; 
Use the horses only for necessary work; 
Don't drive for pleasure anywhere.” 
“Shift horseshoes like a spare tire,” 
Says the executive with a Harvard degree. 
This has aroused many a farmer's ire, 
May cause a national catastrophe. 
That this foolish order he will rescind 
Is our very strong and earnest plea. 


A Guest of the Nation—Madame n 
„ Kai-shek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


i OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorials 
from the New York Herald Tribune and 
the Washington Post: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 18, 1943] 


A GUEST OF THE NATION 


Madame Chieng Kai-shek, who arrived in 
Washington yesterday and went to the White 
House as the guest of President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, is today the guest of the Nation. 
It seems almost superflucus to say that she 
is welcome. The American people are likely 
to be almost too insistent upon opportunities 
to show how tremendously they admire her 
personally, how deeply sympathetic they are 
with China, and how appreciative they are 
ef the fact that for nearly 5 years her 
people fought civilization’s war with Japan 
alone and are still a share of the 
burden that is out of all proportion to their 
military resources. 

Madame Chiang’s primary mission here 
was to recover her health. After 3 months 
in a New York hospital, she is well, but her 
strength is limited and her public appear- 
ances and social contacts should be limited, 
too. It is to be taken for granted that she 
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has another mission to this country, besides 
the care of her health, and that she will 
characteristically, refuse to consider the serv- 
ice of her country of secondary importance, 
It has become increasingly evident lately that 
China has been much distressed by the time 
which the United States and her other allies 
seem willing to give Japan to consolidate her 
hold upon her conquests and to wear down the 
morale of the conquered peoples. They have 
had 5½ years of this war, and while the end 
of it may be in sight, they want to feel that 
they are moving toward it; and the fre- 
quently reiterated statements in the West 
that victory in Europe must come first have 
had a most depressing effect. It will pre- 
sumably be Madame Chiang's mission to 
convey this feeling to the American people. 

She will do this difidently because the Chi- 
nese, individually and as a nation, have a 
horror of inflicting their woes and wants upon 
others. To explain baldly here what China 
needs and wants may, therefore, save her an 
exhausting indirect approach. 

Without any consultation of Madame 
Chiang's personal views it can be stated on 
good authority that what is wanted in 
Chungking from the United States is a bal- 
anced American fleet of 500 planes and 5,000 
tons of cargo a month by way of India to 
supply and maintain that fleet at full 
strength. China needs everything—money, 
food, clothing, medicines, artillery, tanks, 
and all kinds of munitions—but China ex- 
pects and asks nothing which it is now 
physically impossible to deliver. Opinion in 
Chungking agrees completely with the opin- 
ion recently voiced here by members of Gen- 
eral Chennault's staff, that 500 planes ade- 
quately maintained could drive the Japa- 
nese Air Force from China’s skies, could make 
deadly inroads upon Japan’s power to fight 
elsewhere by bombing her industries and 
shipping, and could cover an offensive by 
China's land forces that would end in de- 
feat for Japan's armies on the Asiatic main- 
land. With this relatively small American 
contribution to the venture, China is ready 
to stake all her manpower upon it; and it is 
felt in Chungking that the world situation 
may never be more favorable to the success 
of that venture than it is now. 

The American people will very ardently 
wish Madame Chiang to believe how fully 
they appreciate all she is and all she has 
done. No testimonial of esteem will be half 
so convincing as a token of this country’s 
appreciation of China—just 500 planes, let 
us say, to put several million men in action 
against our own dangerous enemy. 


[From the Washington Post of February 
18, 1943] 


MISSIMO 


In our midst today is one of the most dis- 
tinguished women of this generation, Mrs. 
Chiang Kai-shek, wife of China’s Generalis- 
simo. She is not an official personage. She 
did not even come on an official mission, 
having sought medical treatment for a hurt 
back, which the New York medicos, it is to 
be hoped, have cured. But the ceremonies 
which will be held in the Capital to honor 
China's first lady testify to her status among 
the leaders of the United Nations. Congress 
will doubtless look upon “Missimo,” as she 
is known throughout China, as one of the 
voices of Free China. There is no role which 
could get more acclaim from our legislators, 
as was demonstrated during the President's 
last address to Congress, when the mention 
of China aroused particular enthusiasm, In 
American eyes Free China has become a 
great power with a title to determine the 
next world polity gained from its outstand- 
ing services in the extinction of world 
tyranny. 

Women acquire greatness either as indi- 
viduals or as helpmeets, seldom as both, 


Mrs. Chiang is great as a woman of state 


and as a wife, and it is difficult to say where 
the one stops and other begins. Sometimes 
the job she has done as the spouse of the 
“Gissimo” is obscured in the comment on 
her own abilities. It is, however, her chief 
title to fame. In Chiang Kai-shek she met 
her destiny as well as China's, and the two 
immediately became a formidable team. It 
is no depreciation of the Chinese leader to 
say that she rounded him out to take his 
place as a world no less than as a Chinese 
statesman. No woman can be said to have 
dedicated herself to her man with the devo- 
tion of Mrs. Chiang Kai-shek. She put cease- 
lessly at his service the education of a cosmo- 
politan, the sagacity of a member of the fam- 
ous Soong family, and the fruit of her own 
natural gifts. 

With this dowry the generalissimo has 
grown in wisdom and influence. His ex- 
perience with the world has been limited to 
Japan. On his marriage he knew neither 
the West nor any of its languages; neither 
Westerners nor their civilization. Mrs. 
Chiang became his personal foreign minister, 
teaching him the Western ideas which she 
had imbibed at Wellesley College, acting as 
his interpreter in his Western contacts. But 
that was the most obvious of her contribu- 
tions to her husband. In the best womanly 
as well as advisory sense she was his guide, 
counselor, and friend in all affairs of state. 
At the same time she took off his shoulders 
some of the responsibilities which he had to 
bear as the regenerator of his country. The 
measure of her statesmanship in this respect 
was her recognition of the importance of 
aviation. For a time she superintended 
China’s airarm. So she grew with her hus- 
band, giving and receiving strength, and there 
could be no higher tribute to any woman. 

In another respect Mrs. Chiang Kai-shek is 
unique. She combines feminine charm and 
understanding with the vitality and direct- 
ness which are supposed to be masculine 
traits. All the Soong sisters, in fact, are 
renowned for their good looks. There are 
three of them, though each has her own in- 
dividual style. The eldest is Mrs, Sun Yat- 
sen, widow of the father of the Chinese Re- 
public, whose face has a spiritual quality 
which, coupled with her gentleness, is en- 
chanting. Mrs. Chiang’s beauty is as salient 
as her quick and alert mind. The youngest 
is Mrs. H. H. Kung, who is perhaps the most 
Chinese in her appearance as in her mental 
process. But, of them all, Mrs. Chiang knows 
the trade of being a queen, and she will be 
welcome today in her own and her husband’s 
behalf as well as China's. 


Muddling Is Out When a Son Goes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 14, 1943 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
E. A. Evans from the Washington Daily 
News of today: 

Moupp.inc Is Our WHEN A SON GOES 
(By E. A. Evans) 

This is written by a man whose only ‘son, 
aged 18 years, 1 month, and 12 days, went 
away this morning to join the Army. 

I went with him as far as I could in the 
chilly dawn. We waited together, not talking 
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much, in the bare assembly room of the draft 
board in the basement of a dingy old school, 
until a brisk corporal came in and read a 
list of 70 names, one of them my boy's. 

I saw him square his shoulders and walk 
out to a big waiting bus, and I looked after 
that bus until it vanished far down the street 
on its way to the induction camp in Virginia, 
And it wasn't all pride—though it was that, 
too—that swelled up in me and hurt my 
throat. 

Then I walked to the office, trying to think 
about a subject that has claimed much of 
my attention as a newspaper writer—the 
squabbles and confusions and muddles of 
the war effort on the home front. 

But somehow my thoughts were not quite 
the same as they had ever been before. 


HE'S HEARD IT ALL 


I have heard it said that these things are 
inevitable in an undertaking so vast, under a 
President whose genius is for great leader- 
ship, not for the details of efficient organiza- 
tion; that somehow the weapons and the food 
will get produced, in spite of muddling; that 
it's useless to worry about a War Produc- 
tion Board row, or a failure to solve the 
manpower puzzle, or a fumbling attack on the 
problem of food production. ; 

I have heard all that, and have resented it 
rather mildly, believing that these things 
would cost me higher taxes, delay for a while 
the day of victory, and prolong the little 
inconveniences of wartime. 

Today I know that whether Mr. Roosevelt 
provides or fails to provide a better home- 
front war organization may mean a whole 
world’s difference to my boy's mother and 
to me. 

Mr. Nelson, Mr, Wickard, Mr. McNutt, and 
the other so-called czars are not doing as 
good a job as needs to be done. I don’t so 
much blame them, for they are victims of a 
system, or a lack of system, that is not their 
fault. They have no means of going to the 
President regularly and frequently with the 
conflicts and differences bound to rise among 
them; no way of getting his prompt, firm 
decisions—and no man except the President 
can make many of the decisions that are 
imperative. 

JOB FOR EXPERTS 


The size of the Army and Navy, for in- 
stance. I have little right to an opinion 
about that, for I don’t and shouldn't know 
the grand strategy. Congress shouldn't at- 
tempt to settle it, for most Congressmen can’t 
know much more about it than I do. It 
shouldn’t be left to the generals and ad- 
mirals, for they think first, and properly, only 
about getting as many men as they can pos- 
sibly need. 

Only the President, the civilian Commander 
in Chief, whose duty it is to know all about 
both the military and the home-front re- 
quirements, can determine the size of the 
armed forces to my satisfaction. 

If he says 11,000,000 men this year, with my 
boy as One unit among them, all right with 
me. But then I want him to make some 
more definite decisions. This country can 
put 11,000,000 men into uniform, and equip 
them and supply them, and grow the food to 
keep the war won after they win it—but not 
unless many things are done that haven’t 
yet been done. 

I don't want Mr. Nelson wasting his time 
on rows with the Army and Navy. I don't 
want Mr. McNutt and Mr. Wickard fiddling 
away precious days on phony manpower and 
food-production schemes. I don't want con- 
fusion in Washington. I want the quarter- 
back to run the war-organization team and 
keep it working as a team, and see that every 
member understands and obeys the signals. 


HE'S ONE OF US 


Yes, that’s asking much of the busy Presi- 
dent. But I know now how much I have 
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to lose. If Washington muddling prolongs 
the war one minute, and that minute means 
my boy doesn't come back, victory, and all 
the fine things Mr. Roosevelt promises for 
this country and the world after victory 
won't mean much to me, 

There must be many millions of people in 
America—parents, wives, brothers, sisters— 
who feel as I learned to feel this morning 
when my son went away. With the induc- 
tion rate rising to 12,000 a day, their number 
must be growing. - 

We can be the most powerful bloc in Amer- 
ica—a pressure group of people who are will- 
ing to go hungry and cold and ragged, if 
necessary, and who ask nothing for ourselves 
except that the Government be organized 
to win the war quickly and bring our boys 
home safely. 

I hope we can make the President under- 
stand what we want. And surely we can, 
for, after all, he's one of us. 


Ruml Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plan 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE JOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Boston Herald of 
February 7, 1943: 


RUML PLAN ALL RIGHT Just as IT STANDS— 
Concress NEEDS To Be PRODDED To STOP 
ARGUING AND ADOFT Ir 

(By Bill Cunningham) 

Here is a time to uncork your fountain pen 
and tell Washington that you want some- 
thing, and no more fooling about it. 

That something is the Ruml pay-as-you-go 
income-tax plan—as it stands, unimproved, 
uncompromised, and undecorated with a lot 
of theoretical filigree sawed into it by a lot 
of cellar bench political tinsmiths. Tell them 
you not only want the plan, but that you 
want action on the plan. Some of the master 
minds say they can’t get to it before July. 

What's the matter with tomorrow? 

United States taxpayers are carrying the 
load of the Nation, the war, and the world. 
There are only 27,000,000 of them. Figuring 
two persons behind and dependent upon each 
taxpayer, that’s 87,000,000 people. As matters 
stand, all these are in debt to the Govern- 
ment for last year's taxes. Taxes have taken 
a terrific rise; with some, incomes have taken 
a terrific drop, and with most, they've been 
frozen in place. 

INSTALLMENTS NOW EXCEED CURRENT CASH 


Economic paralysis is almost a certain re- 
sult, unless something quick and sensible is 
done. The people want to know what they'll 
have to pay now. They want, furthermore, 
to know how they can pay now. If the pres- 
ent system continues, there won’t be enough 
courts in the United States to handle the 
bankruptcy cases working three shifts per 
day. If the Government wants to jail de- 
linquents, it'll have to use the school houses 
to hold them all. It'll have to call for vol- 
unteers to man the banks and handle the 
War bonds cashed in. 

Theory, or whatever, to one side, and the 
occasional citizen who has conscientiously 
saved enough of last year’s earnings to pay 
this year’s taxes, regardless, most of the 
people in this Nation always have paid this 
year’s tax installments out of this year’s earn- 


ings. The installments now, and from now 
on, with millions, will exceed what can be 
spared from current earnings to meet them. 

That applies to people who've been paying 
income taxes all along, many of them salaried 
people, whose incomes haven't increased and 
won't increase. And there's the new defense- 
plant element, now taxable this year for the 
first time. Millions of them likewise are 
caught in the wringer for various reasons. 
Some didn’t know. Some were extravagant, 
tired of being poor and unable to withstand 
the temptation to spending high, wide, and 
handsomely, as it came in. Some were so 
deeply and uncomfortably in debt that they 
felt obligated to bale themselves out before 
attempting anything else. The net result is 
the same. 

The Ruml plan offers a sensible, workable, 
saving solution. It’s as simple as a problem 
in sixth-grade arithmetic. It was first pro- 
posed by the gentleman as far back as last 
July and was promptly given the cold-water 
treatment by the Washington “wonder work- 
ers,” who, nevertheless, blushed violently in 
private because they hadn’t thought of it 
themselves. 

But not even the killing 13-to-3 vote of the 
Senate Finance Committee could lay it away 
for keeps. Certain Senators of intelligence, 
such as CLARK of Missouri and Brrp of Vir- 
ginia, refused to let it die. Businessmen’s as- 
sociations began to take up the fight for it. 
Thé public rallied to its resuscitation. Press 
and radio began to speak. 

If public demand ever was registered clearly 
for something, it was in this case. The Ruml 
plan is now before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, the initial and routine step for 
placing action on it up to Congress again, 
and Ruml himself has been testifying before 
that august body most of this past week. 

HIGH TIME FOR A VOTE—A “YES” VOTE 

The House Ways and Means Committee is 
headed by ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, a hard-shelled 
North Carolinian who has carefully saved up 
his own tax money and who figures that 
everybody else should have done the same 
thing. With typical congressional genius for 
twisting a straight line into a Chinese puzzle, 
the committee has wrought a marvelous tan- 
gle up to the moment. 

The time has come to tell them to quit 
drawing pictures, to quit trying to give a 
simple melody a fancy orchestration, to get 
themselves and their persimmon thicket ideas 
out of the way, and just vote—but to be sure 
that that vote reads “Yea.” 

The Rum! plan is very simple. 
in his own words: 

“Let us turn our tax clocks ahead 1 year. 
Its as simple as daylight saving. The taxes 
we have paid last year out of our 1942 in- 
comes are taxes on our incomes received in 
1941. We can best solve the problem now 
by recognizing these 1942 payments to be 
taxes on 1941, as they really are; and by 
beginning 1943 by paying on 1943, thereby 
dropping the year 1942 out of the tax calendar 
entirely.” 

Here's the situation its shooting at: 

Everybody who pays an income tax in this 
Nation always is in debt to the Government. 
The bad part about it is that its last year's 
debt, with another rolling up. He can never 
get out from under, and never feel himself 
even with his bills. If anything happens to 
his income, he is instantly in bad trouble. 

Multiplied millions are in bad trouble 
now, because, under the present system, 
with taxes mounting as they are, a man’s 
income must keep mounting if he hopes 
to keep even with them, and few incomes are 
mounting. They aren't mounting and won't 
mount, especially with the great salaried 
middle class. In fact, all wages of all sorts 
have been frozen by law. 

Theoretically, each citizen should have 
done what the eminent Mr. DoucHton has 
done, which means put aside last year’s sur- 


Here it is 
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plus as it came in, in order to pay the year- 


late taxes on it. Factually, few people in 
this country ever have operated that way. 
Thanks to this inherently fatilty system, 
most people have done it just the other way 
‘round. The fault lies in the way the bill 
originally was drawn back in 1913, but it 
didn’t make any particular difference then. 
Taxes were low—1 percent minimum, 7 per- 
cent tops, with a $3,000 exemption for single 
persons—and very few people were affected, 
anyhow. 
INCOME SHRINKAGE MEANS TROUBLE 


Many couldn't operate as the aforesaid Mr. 
DovucHToN has done, even if they'd wanted 
to. All financial lives may not be as 
smoothly ordered as his. But even if they'd 
tried, and the writer is one who has, there’s 
no guaranty of success. No one really knows 
or can know how much to hold out, because 
the rates change every year—and always up- 
ward. The man automatically in trouble, 
no matter what system he uses, is the one 
whose income shrinks, often without warn- 
ing, leaving him with heavy taxes to pay on 
an income that’s no longer income—some- 
thing that he earned a year ago but doesn't 
come even close to earning now. 

Here's what the Ruml plan proposes to 
do about it: $ 

It will wipe the old slate clean, declare 
everybody free of income-tax debt, and 
start everybody off anew and even, as of his 
past January 1 on March 15, or whenever— 
that date’s probably too close upon us now— 
each citizen, as he always does, will file his 
first return and make his first payment, as 
usual. In figuring how much to pay, he'll 
estimate his expected income fer the year to 
the best of his ability. This will be done 
by declaring his 1942 income and noting any 
changes, actual or expected. 

He'll make his regular payments on that 
basis, and at the end of the year, if he over- 
estimated or underestimated the amount of 
his income, he will duly note the fact upon 
his first return of the following year, 1944, 
and make the necessary financial adjust- 
ment. Since this first return of 1944 obli- 
gates him to declare his 1943 income, the 
Government’s check upon his honesty is 
complete, and that return, at one and the 
same time closes out his account for 1943 
and opens the new one of 1944. 

He's even with the board at all times. He 
knows where he’s going. There’s not trouble, 
possibly unforseeable trouble, waiting for him 
next year—the sort of trouble that may force 
him to cancel his life insurance, sacrifice his 
home, or take his children out of college. 

The objection that comes to mind first is, 
“How can we fight a war and forget a year’s 
taxes?” Many critics have balked over the 
term “forgiveness”—‘“forgiveness of 1942 
taxes.“ Many mistakenly see the Treasury 
sitting empty-handed for a year. The latter 
is a complete misconception, the former 
merely an argument over terms. What dif- 
ference does it make whether you call them 
“1942 taxes,” “1943 taxes” or “millennium 
taxes“? They start coming in on the same 
date and in just the same way. The Treas- 
ury won't be empty-handed, nor have to wait 
at all. The only difference is that the in- 
stallment will be based on current income 
rather than that of a year ago. 

TAX LOAD IS MERELY BEING SHIFTED 

If it's objected that this is simply some 
fancy fenagling, and that, at rock bottom, 
the taxpayer still is getting out of his 1942 
taxes, at a time when the Nation needs all 
the money it can get, the answer is that the 
charge isn't true. The load merely is being 
shifted so a man really can carry it. The tax- 
payer doesn't get out of anything. He's still 
paying this year on the basis of what he 
made last, but instead of being a year behind 
him in collection and waiting for him to die 
to settle up, the Government is even with 
him and he is even with the Government, 
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If it’s argued that this may mean a dan- 
gerous drop in national revenue, on the pos- 
sibility that this year’s income, per capita, 
isn’t as large as that of 1942, the answer is 
that the most careful estimates fail to reveal 
the existence of any such condition. 

The other objections are almost altogether 
technical. 

The Treasury offers four. They are: (1) 
The plan complicates administrative difficul- 
ties. It says it will require two returns and 
two sets of computations to determine 1 year’s 
tax. (2) It says the plan should be linked 
with some provision for collection at the 
source (taxing it out of the taxpayer's pay 
envelope). (3) The Treasury wonders if it 
wouldn't promote inflation. (4) It wonders 
if it would provide equal treatment for all 
taxpayers, and questions how it would han- 
die financial windfalls, such as bequests or 
unexpected profits that might accrue to in- 
dividuals, 

The answers are easy: (1) The double com- 
putation charge, in theory, is true. In fact, 
however, it isn't, because all entries are made 
on the same return—that “first one of 1944.“ 
(2) Go ahead and collect it at the source, 
What difference does it make where and how 
it’s collected, so long as it is? (3) The infla- 
tion bugaboo is theoretical, and anyhow it’s 
the bunk. Under the Ruml plan, the only 
people who's suddenly find themselves with 
more liquid money than they anticipated, 
would be the few—the very few—who, in com- 
panionship with Representative DOUGHTON; 
saved up enough cash to meet this year’s pay- 
ments. That automatically classifies them 
as thrifty folk and not spendthrifts. It's the 
spendthrifts who are the handmaidens of in- 
fiation. (4) The equal treatment is auto- 
matic, and as far as the windfalls are con- 
cerned, Ruml has three simple suggestions to 
take care of that. They are: (a) Don't cancel 
the income tax on capital gains. They are 
not recurring income and can easily be sep- 
arated out of the plan. (b) Provide a special 
death tax to recover windfalls through in- 
heritance. (c) In all cases where claim for 
credit exceeds a specified sum—say $10,000— 
take an average of 3 years, thus determining 
the fair normal income, instead of a windfall 
income. 

The principal Treasury objection really is 
that it didn't think of the plan first. 

Labor objects to the plan. It wants the 
low-income groups excluded. Then there are 
the unctious and self-nominated big brothers 
of the largely mythical poor who when taxes 
are mentioned, start up automatically like a 
swamp full of frogs droopily honking in snor- 
ing monotone their dreary and democratically 
unprivileged threnody: “Soak the rich, soak 
the rich, soak the rich.” 


NO REASON WHY ANYONE SHOULD BE SOAKED 


In the second place, there are almost no 
rich left to soak, but in the first, taxes in 
a democracy never were intended to be a 
bludgeon: useful for belaboring and paralyz- 
ing a particular class. They're supposed to 
be money collected evenly and as painlessly as 
possible from all solvent citizens, no matter 
what their livery, for the common purpose 
of running the Government. 

There’s no reason why anybody should be 
soaked, and certainly none why anybody 
should be exempted. This is all our Nation. 
We all enjoy its privileges and are partners 
in its responsibilities. Everything earned 
in it should be tithed for its support. The 

poor man should give his dime, the well-to- 
do his dollar, the rich their hundreds and 
thousands. 

Some of the volunteer economists have 
come up with what they profess to see as 
fearful consequences. A man with a net 
income of 1,000,000 they say would get back 
$854,000, or more than three times his war 
taxes to date, whereas a man with a $3,000 


net taxable income would get back only $324 
out of his total war taxes of $469. 

What's “get back“? And how many people 
in this country have a net taxable income 
of $1,000,000? 

To be sure, there might be some individual 
bugs to be worked out of the plan after it 
actually was applied, but its vast benefits 
to every stratum of our set-up would more 
than compensate for these many, many times 
over. And what are these? 


ELIMINATE TRAGEDIES 


Millions of war workers are up against an 
income tax for the first time, and millions 
of these have made no provisions for paying 
them. Suppose their plants suspend, as some 
do. Suppose they're sick or hurt and the 
wages suddenly stop. Suppose the house 
burns or something happens to take their 
ready money. Suppose the war suddenly 
stops. They are saved the double calamity 
of loss of income and last year’s tax bill still 
to be met. It’s always to be remembered 
that Uncle Sam doesn't wait. The mahogany 
must be decorated on the date specified. 

In the middle brackets, countless per- 
sonal and family tragedies will be eliminated. 
Bankruptcies will be saved, homes kept as 
they are. Here's an added item and an im- 
portant one. Many able and useful citizens 
anxious to go into war work would be freed. 
The war effort and American industry in 
general would be freshened and speeded up 
in many cases, undoubtedly, by the retire- 
ment and pensioning of venerable workers 
and executives who are holding on largely to 
pay their income taxes, who are never catch- 
ing up, and who, under the current system, 
never will catch up. 

In the upper brackets, this plan will make 
much less practical difference than some of 
its critics are claiming. In common with 
the rest of the citizenry, as long as people 
in these brackets receive income, they'll 
pay income tax on it. If they die, what 
otherwise would have been payable as tax in- 
come is subject to estate taxes in their high- 
est brackets. 

Maybe the not altogether familiar name 
Ruml puzzles some people. Perhaps they'd 
like to know more about who he is and 
where he came from, all at once. Perhaps 
they're inclined to question his credentials 
as a financier. 


FORESOOK THEATRICALS 


That can be easily handled. 

The name is Beardsley Ruml, and he’s a 
product of Dartmouth College originally out 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He was of the class of 
1915 at Dartmouth, and although a brilliant 
student, he is mostly remembered in the New 
Hampshire institution as the librettist of 
several exceptionally successful musical com- 
edles. Walter Wanger, the movie mogul, 
was his classmate and close personal friend. 
Wanger was the producer and director of 
these campus classics. Ruml wrote the book 
and the lyrics. 

Wanger went into professional theatricals 
after both were graduated, but Ruml, al- 
though the professors of the era predicted 
a bright career for him on Broadway, entered 
the University of Chicago to study for a 
degree of doctor of philosophy, which he re- 
ceived. Dramatics he put away permanently 
as just a pleasant college memory. 

In 1921 he accepted a post in New York as 
assistant to the president of the Carnegie 
Corporation. A year later he was appointed 
director of the Laura Spellman Rockefeller 
Memorial Foundation. This lio he 
held until 1929, and since he has held 
trusteeships in the Foundation and in the 
Nelson Rockefeller Museum of Modern Art. 

But in 1929 he returned to the University 
of Chicago as dean of social sclences and pro- 
fessor of education. He was there 2 years, 
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when he was invited back to New York to 
become treasurer of the huge and world 
famous department store of R. H. Macy & Co. 
He was likewise made a director of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank and later was 
elected chairman of the board. 

Today he is head of Macy's and head of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. 


CREDENTIALS REAL 


Thus, his credentials are unchallengeable. 
They pale, as a matter of fact, those of the 
head of the agency that has quibbled over his 
plan, Secretary of the United States Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Although the Mor- 
genthau name instantly conjures up con- 
notations of financial majesty, it was the 
current Mr. Morgenthau's father, not him- 
self, who was the financier, 

The present Mr. Secretary cared nothing 
for, and had been entirely unaffiliated with, 
finance when he was presented with his Cab- 
inet post. A thwarted architect, he was a 
gentleman farmer and estate-neighbor of the 
Roosevelts near Hyde Park, when Mr. Roose- 
velt asked him to eschew his squash and 
tomatoes and take the most important and 
trickiest financial assignment in the world. 

Of the two, Rumi is the gentleman with 
the record. The public doesn’t know him. 
He’s never sought the limelight. He's not 
looking for anything. The situation is a 
little strange because his plan has had more 
publicity than its author. That's because, 
not being a public figure, and not desiring 
to be one, he has violated primer rule No. 1 
for public figures, which is See your press 
agent every day and your photographer twice 
a year.” Ruml has no press agent, and he 
doesn’t take a very good picture. 

Get out the fountain pens. 

Write to Mr. Ropert L. DOUGHTON, He's a 
Representative, which means his office ad- 
dress is the House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Write your Senators and Congress- 
men. All the Representatives can be reached 
in care the House Office Building; Senators, 
in care the Senate Office Building. 

And here’s a tip on how to write these 
gentlemen in fashion they pay most atten- 
tion to. Write your letter in long hand. 
That’s the sort they stop and look at. It 
doesn't have to be long. In fact, one page is 
best. But lace it in there. Tell em what 
you want and that you don't want any 
stalling. 

Without your help, some cock-eyed com- 
promise with the Ruml idea seems probable— 
and probably around midsummer or early 
fall. Tell em the original plan looks sound 
to you, that it doesn’t need any congres- 
sional improvement, and that without any 
more fiddle-faddle from a lot of jimson-weed 
Websters who like to see their names in the 
Papers, you want it passed. 

You'll help save your Nation if you do. 

Pour it on 'em. 


Farmers Not Benefited by O. P. A. Milk- 
Price Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I am inserting a telegram received 
from the United Dairy Farmers, Michi- 
gan Division, showing that the freezing 
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order of the O. P. A. and raise in the 
price of retail milk in Detroit and other 
Michigan markets does not go to the 
producers or dairy farmers: 


FLINT, MICH., February 15, 1943. 
Hon. Gro. A. DONDERO, 
Member oj Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

On behalf of the dairy farmers in Michigan 
we wish to protest the latest order issued by 
the Office of Price Administration freezing the 
price of milk to the farmer at January levels. 
Office of Price Administration raised the price 
of retail milk in Detroit and other Michigan 
markets and consumers are now paying from 
1 cent to 1½ cents more per quart for their 
milk. This means added profits to the deal- 
ers and forces the farmer to keep producing 
below the cost of production. As there is 
already a national milk shortage this order 
will further curtail milk production and is a 
serious threat to the war effort. Such irre- 
sponsible actions on the part of Government 
bureaus in discriminating against the farmer 
can only lead to a food shortage that may 
Well cause us to lose the war. We urge that 
you use your influence in the Congress to de- 
mand that the Office of Price Administration 
rescind this order and give the farmers an 
opportunity to produce food for victory. 

RALPH H. MARLATT, 
National Director, 

JOHN V, JOHNSON, 
Michigan Director, United Dairy 
Farmers Division, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America. 


Formation of Japanese Unit in the 


United States Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the follow- 
ing letter and resolution: 


Santa Monica Bay PARLOR, No. 267, * 
Native Sons OF THE GOLDEN WEST, 
Santa Fonica, Calif., February 15, 1943. 
Hon. Wit Rocers, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: Santa Monica Bay Parlor, 
No. 267, of the Native Sons of the Golden 
West, at its meeting February 9, unanimously 
adopted the accompanying resolution. 

Members of our organization are of the 
unanimous opinion that the matter of loyalty 
to the United States of America on the part 
of persons of Japanese ancestry, whether 
American or Japanese born, is to be seriously 
doubted. Further, we feel that this senti- 
ment is shared by the majority of the citizens 
of the State of California. 

We therefore present this resolution with 
the hope that it will receive your most favor- 
able consideration. 

Sincerely, 


ELDRED L. MEYER, 
Past Grand President. 
LEE Concer, 
Past President, 
WILLIAM DELKENER, 
Trustee. 
Committee. 


The members of Santa Monica Bay Parlor, 
No. 267, of the Native Sons of the Golden 
West are grieved and shocked to learn of 
the proposal to enroll in the United States 
Army a unit composed of men of Japanese 
ancestry. 

The members of Santa Monica Bay Parlor 
are firmly convinced that the enrollment of 
a United States Army unit composed of 
Japanese will be inimicable to the welfare 
of the State of California and of the Nation, 
and will create a dangerous threat to a 
proper and adequate defense of this country: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Santa Monica Bay Parlor, 
No. 267, of the Native Sons of the Golden 
West is strenuously opposed to the forma- 
tion of a Japanese unit of the United States 
Army, and hereby respectfully petitions the 
Congress of the United States of America 
to take such steps as may be necessary to 
prevent the organization and enrollment of 
such a unit; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this petition be 
sent to the Secretary of War, the President 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, the chairman of 
the House of Representatives Military Affairs 
Committee, and others. 


Civil Aviation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has just reported H. R. 1012, 
a bill further to develop a sound civil 
aviation industry for America’s future. 

This bill is a constructive and fore- 
sighted proposal, anticipating future 
problems, building soundly upon experi- 
ence, and providing the means for clear- 
ing the decks for a great post-war de- 
velopment which will help in assuring 
the strong America for which we are 
now fighting on far-flung fronts. 
FORESIGHT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 

FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Ever since the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce began deal- 
ing with civil aviation matters over 20 
years ago it has sought to blaze a new 
trail in the legislative handling of an 
industry’s problems. In connection with 
shipping, utilities, rail and motor car- 
riers, securities regulation, and many 
other of the great economic issues with 
which Congress has dealt during the last 
50 years, it has often been the attitude 
of Congress that legislative action should 
correct evils rather than forestall them 
in advance. In civil aviation, however, 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has always tried to look 
ahead, to anticipate problems, and to 
prepare the industry for future develop- 
ment rather than to correct barriers and 
faults after they have grown up. 

Rare in the annals of any legislative 
body is there to be found legislation as 
farsighted as were the Air Commerce Act 
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of 1926 and the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. The former provided a basis for 
Federal development and safety regula- 
tion of civil aviation long before there 
was any pressing need. The latter pro- 
vided an economic charter for an air 
transport system at a period in the devel- 
opment of that system when the evils of 
rate discrimination and other evils with 
which we have dealt in connection with 
other common carriers had not arisen. 
In both cases we were looking ahead, fol- 
lowing the advice of the simple old rule 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. 

The new bill, H. R. 1012, now proposed 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, is conceived in the same 
spirit which has so consistently inspired 
the Committee in the past in dealing 
with civil aviation. Again we are look- 
ing ahead, hoping by foresighted action 
today to avoid, for this industry, serious 
problems in the future. 

There are many constructive proposals 
in the bill which will be discussed at 
length in the days to come when the bill 
is fully considered. At this time, how- 
ever, I would like to touch upon two of 
the more outstanding steps which the 
bill proposes in order that the Congress 
may be fully acquainted with the matter. 


CONTRACT CARRIER BY AIR 


One of the most important of the bill’s 
provisions would add to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 a new title providing 
for the economic regulation of contract 
carriers by air. This is a subject which 
was considered by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce long ago. 
In 1937 and 1938 when the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act was being drawn, we realized 
that the problem of the contract carrier 
would sooner or later become a serious 
one, The committee’s experience in 
dealing both with motor carriers and 
with water carriers had given us a deep 
insight into the important question of 
the proper relationship between com- 
mon-carrier transportation and con- 
tract-carrier transportation. And even 
as early as 1938 we were aware that in 
the air there had begun to develop an 
amount of contract carriage which, in 
relation to other air traffic, was very sub- 
stantial indeed. As a matter of fact, it 
was estimated, long before the present 
war, with its restriction upon the mis- 
cellaneous use of aircraft, that there were 
transported through the air by noncom- 
mon carriers probably as many passen- 


gers every year as were transported over 


the regular air lines. While it has been 
particulariy difficult in the past to get 
reliable information concerning the 
amount of property transported by air 
on a contract basis, it is reasonable to 
assume that in this field as well, con- 
tract air carriage has been substantial. 

The committee did not, however, feel 
in 1938 that the time had come for pro- 
viding economic regulation for the con- 
tract carrier. One of the principal rea- 
sons for our decision to withhold econom- 
ic regulation of contract carriage at that 
time was our realization of the substan- 
tial administrative problem that such 
regulation might entail. Because of our 
committee’s long and intimate experi- 
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ence in the field of transportation, we are 
in a peculiar position to understand and 
appreciate the important administrative 
problems that are involved in any regu- 
lation of this sort. We knew, for ex- 
ample, that in undertaking the regula- 
tion of contract carriers by motor vehicle 
in 1935 our Government had been faced 
with a very serious administrative prob- 
lem. With this experience in mind, we 
thought it best in our 1938 legislation, 
where we were providing for an entirely 
new administrative agency, not to com- 
plicate its problems while it was still in 
its infancy with economic regulation of 
contract carriers, 

But at no time has the committee neg- 
lected the necessity for keeping close 
watch of the situation. It has constantly 
been our firm resolve to provide for reg- 
ulation of this nature at the earliest date 
that would seem to be feasible in the 
public interest. 

During the past year two developments 
occurred which led those of us who were 
particularly close to the situation to con- 
clude that the time had come when ac- 
tion on the problem of contract carriage 
might properly be considered. 

In the first place, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, during the course of the year, 
had succeeded in disposing of most of 
the accumulation of problems, notably 
those involving rates of air-mail com- 
pensation, which had been dumped in 
its lap shortly after it began its work. 
During the first 3 or 4 year's of its ad- 
ministration it had, moreover, accumu- 
lated a substantial experience with the 
peculiar problems of aviation which 
meant that it had settled in the main its 
general pattern of administrative pro- 
cedure for the aviation industry. From 
an administrative standpoint, therefore, 
it appeared that it would be entirely con- 
sistent with the public interest to add 
further to the Board’s duties. 

The second development during the 
past year is related to the war. In a 
matter of only a few days after Pearl 
Harbor our armed forces were beginning 
to call upon the air lines for important 
special transport services. In only a few 
weeks after that day of infamy it became 
apparent that the transportation of 
cargo and personnel by air would receive 
a tremendous impetus as a result of 
various contract arrangements with the 
armed services. And as the year wore 
on we found repeated indications of the 
fact. that many airplanes built for the 
Army and Navy would be used in the 
transportation of military cargo and 
personnel and that the war would rap- 
idly develop many types of airplanes 
more suitable for the transportation of 
persons and cargo than any airplanes 
available 2 or 3 years ago. 

These facts indicated, in turn, that im- 
mediately upon the termination of the 
war there would be generally available a 
tremendous number of aircraft which 
within a very short time could be put into 
commercial service, and that if we were 
not ready prior to the close of the war 
with a set of proper legislative controls 
which would adequately deal with the 
problem of contract carriage by air, we 
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might well find almost overnight that 
the entire aviation industry would be 
plunged into economic chaos. Schooled 
as our committee has been in seeking to 
look always forward, the conclusion we 
came to was that action now is im- 
perative. 

It seems moreover that we would be 
able during the present period, and be- 
fore a great many conflicting interests 
had appeared, to work out a wiser and 
more perfect piece of legislation than 
if we waited. 

Accordingly the chairman of our com- 
mittee, when in December of this past 
year he announced that further legisla- 
tive measures in the field of civil avia- 
tion should receive early consideration, 
included as an important item among 
those measures that of proper regulation 
of contract carrier by air. 

We were fortunate indeed in having 
available to us expert advice from the 
staff of the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
drafting a measure to serve as a basis 
for discussion. We were fortunate more- 
over in knowing something of the ex- 
perience in the field of regulation of 
contract carriers by motor vehicle. 
Prior to the adoption of the Motor Car- 
rier Act of 1935 we had held extensive 
hearings in which we had been thor- 
oughly schooled in the general problem 
of contract carriage. And since then, 
and notably in considering the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, we had been able 
to appraise the results of the type of 
regulation which Congress adopted in 
the Motor Carrier Act. With this back- 
ground of experience we were shortly 
able to redraft the relevant provisions 
of H. R. 1012 and to report to the House 
a proposal which merits, we feel, early 
adoption. 

In this proposal we follow the same 
general pattern of regulatory controls 
which has been evolved by our com- 
mittee for motor and water carriers. 
We provide that the contract carrier 
must have a license, we provide for regu- 
lation of minimum rates, except in for- 
eign commerce, we provide that rates, 
practices, and so forth, must be set forth 
in public schedules properly filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and must 
be adhered to by the contract carrier. 
We provide further for appropriate regu- 
lation of interlocking relationships, in- 
corporating for contract carriage the 
same provisions on this subject that are 
applied in the case of the regular air 
carriers and which we worked out in 
1938 as a result of our long experience 
in transportation. 

We have not, however, simply taken 
blindly the provisions of the Motor Car- 
rier Act, or of any other legislative prec- 
edent. We have made distinct improve- 
ments in the proposal placed before the 
Congress over any similar legislation 
heretofore adopted regulating contract 
carriage. Notably among these im- 
provements is a provision for exemption 
from all, or a portion, of the regulation 
of any air contractor, or class of air con- 
tractor, for such periods of time as the 
Civil Aeronautics Board may find proper 
in order to avoid undue administrative 
burdens. This exemption provision re- 
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flects a lesson which we had learned 
from dealing with contract carriers by 
motor vehicle. Through wise applica- 
tion of such an exemption provision the 
Civil Aeronautics Board will be able 
to adjust the regulation during the ear- 
lier years so as to avoid becoming bogged 
down in needless work which accom- 
plishes no particular public good. 

Another distinct improvement over 
other legislation in the field of contract 
carriage is to be found in the provision 
of the bill to the effect that contract car- 
riage should be conducted under bilat- 
eral written contracts covering a regular 
series of movements. This provision re- 
flects principles developed by adminis- 
trative decision in other fields which 
seemed to us sufficiently fundamental 
to be incorporated into the legislative 
framework. 

Another important provision of the 
bill relating to contract carriage is to 
the effect that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in administering the law is to keep 
in mind the need for maintaining a 
proper common-carrier system. Unless 
this principle is adhered to—and here 
again we have learned from our long 
experience in transportation—irrepara- 
ble harm might be done to an air-trans- 
port system built up over many years 
at great cost to the Government and the 
private investors. In this provision we 
reflect a philosophy which has consist- 
ently inspired the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce from the 
very beginning in dealing with civil avia- 
tion—a philosophy that conservation and 
development should be our point of view 
rather than mere regulation. And we 
should take care at all times that our 
great common-carrier air system is 
properly conserved. For it is upon that 
system that the demands of the future 
will fall most heavily—the demands of 
peacetime commerce as well as wartime 
traffic. 

EXTENDED FEDERAL JURISDICTION OVER CIVIL 

AVIATION 

Now, if I may, I would turn to another 
provision of H. R. 1012 of particularly 
outstanding importance. I refer to those 
provisions which have the effect of ex- 
tending Federal regulation to all com- 
merce by air whether between points in 
the same State or between points in dif- 
ferent States. Again, the long experi- 
ence of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in other fields of 
transportation has been drawn upon as 
a basis for so legislating as to enable 
civil aviation to avoid evils and to de- 
velop without having to undergo the trial 
and tribulation which have so often 
plagued transportation in other fields. 

Our committee has been deeply con- 
cerned for many years with the problem 
of interstate trade barriers in the field 
of transportation. In the case of rail 
and motor transportation, regulation 
started, generally speaking, in the several 
States before Congress acted. The re- 
sult is that a State-Federal pattern. of 
regulation has grown up which in some 
instances may not be altogether sound. 
Appreciating the serious problem of in- 
terstate trade barriers in the case of 
surface transportation, we provided in 
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the Transportation Act of 1940 for a spe- 
cial investigation of the problems of 
surface carriers by the Transportation 
Board of Investigation and Research. 
That Board is now gathering data which 
may enable us, in the case of surface 
transportation, to take steps toward 
solving, in some degree at least, the prob- 
lem of interstate trade barriers with 
regard to land and water transportation, 

In the case of air commerce, unlike 
surface transportation, the States gen- 
erally have provided, thus far, compara- 
tively little regulation. The only regu- 
lation of any consequence is Federal reg- 
ulation. However, if we are to learn 
from experience in other fields, in deal- 


ing with civil aviation we should provide 


now against the possibility of the crea- 
tion of interstate trade barriers in the 
future. And in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce it is most important, in dealing 
with civil aviation, that we bring to bear 
constantly the lessons learned from 
transportation in other fields. It is only 
by keeping constantly in view those les- 
sons learned from actual experience that 
we can hope to save civil aviation from 
the mistakes and the unnecessary bur- 
dens that have so often impaired the 
development of other transportation en- 
terprises. 

With this principle in mind it has 
seemed to the committee most proper 
that in H. R. 1012 Federal regulation 
should occupy the entire field and that 
now, in advance, we should take prevent- 
ative steps which will forever avoid for 
civil aviation the restrictions, the costs, 
the confusion of interstate trade barriers. 

Furthermore the speed of an airplane 
is such as to make it unlikely that there 
will ever appear to any substantial extent 
intrastate commerce in the sense that we 
are familiar with in other fields. By 
motor transport a trip of a couple of 
hours will cover only 69 to 80 miles. By 
rail a trip of a couple of hours will cover 
only 70 to 80 miles. However, in the 
field of aviation a trip of a couple of 
hours will cover today anywhere from 
300 to 600 miles and in the not too distant 
future we can anticipate airplanes which 
in 2 hours may cross even the great 
State of Texas at its widest point. 

When we add to this fact the further 
fact that airplanes are not confined to 
specific highways, as are railroads and 
motor ‘vehicles, but, especially in times 
of bad weather, may readily get many 
miles off a normal path, it is the obvious 
course of wisdom that regulation should 
be completely and exclusively a Federal 
matter. 

The fact is that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
drafting the Air Commerce Act of 1926 
actually provided for a large measure of 
Federal regulation in the intrastate field. 
Again, in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 a very substantial measure of in- 
trastate regulation was provided for. 
And throughout the last 20 years our 
committee has kept constantly in mind 
the ultimate necessity for vesting in a 
Federal authority full and complete 
power of regulation and development. 

In this aim we have been inspired not 
alone by the economic and safety con- 


siderations which I have mentioned. 
We have been inspired also by the pe- 
culiar relationship of civil aviation to 
the national defense. Our President 
made this relationship clear when in 
1939 he said of civil aviation that “hardly 
another civil activity of our people bears 
such a direct and intimate relation to 
the national security as does civil avia- 
tion.” One of the several reasons for 
this peculiar relationship is that our civil 
aviation resources must be always ready 
for instant mobilization to serve the 
needs of national defense in time of 
emergency. Experience under the gal- 
lant MacArthur in the hell holes of New 
Guinea within the past few months dem- 
onstrates in the most dramatic fashion 
what strength can be added to our mili- 
tary arm in the future by adequate air- 
transport facilities. Appreciating this 
new truth of military science, and, fortu- 
nately for the welfare of our country, 
looking into the future, the Committee 
on Interstate arid Foreign Commerce in 
1938 drafted a law which in no small de- 
gree is responsible for the air transporta- 
tion which has been available to our 
armed forces during the past critical 
year even in the four corners of the earth. 
Our flag flies proudly over Henderson 
Field today solely because there were 
transport airplanes available. And those 
planes were available because, by virtue 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 the 
air lines of this country were able to 
order their manufacture 2 or 3 years ago. 

Again, the importance of devoting civil 
air transport facilities to the use of war 
has been demonstrated compellingly in 
the great epic of the Burma Road. The 
United Nations today maintain a tenuous 


lifeline to the gallant Chinese defenders- 


of democracy only because a few precious 
transport aircraft taken from the civil 
airways of our own country can fly hour 
after hour over mountain and jungle, 
through monsoon and typhoon, between 
Calcutta and Kunming. And again, had 
it not been for the development of air 
transport planes and pilots on our civil 
airlines made possible by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, a great military 
necessity could not be met today. And 
long ere this there would have flickered 
out the last faint hope of gallant mil- 
lions in the Chinese Republic who one 
day, thanks to air transportation, will be 
able to march side by side with our 
doughboys in the conquest of a foul and 
dastardly enemy. 

These lessons we must take to heart. 
Never again must we fall victim to the 
pious and complacent hope that a victory 
of our arms means an end of threats to 
our national security. After this war is 
over we must maintain our resources and 
our facilities at all times unimpaired for 
preserving international security and 
goodwill, and to this end no instrument 
can be more effective than the vast de- 
velopment of civil air transport facilities 
available for instant mobilization at a 
moment’s notice. 

But we can assure facilities thus avail- 
able only in case there is complete Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. We can never afford, 
for our country’s security, to allow the 
development of artificial regulatory bar- 
riers within our Nation which will 
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weaken civil aviation or impair our abil- 
ity to mobilize it under a single govern- 
mental authority. 

EARLY ADOPTION OF H, R. 1012 DESIRABLE 


Counseled then by experience, apply- 
ing to the uncharted future the lessons 
of the past, H. R. 1012 has been drafted 
by the committee to deal with these fun- 
damental problems. Without now at- 
tempting to survey the several other ex- 
tremely important provisions of the bill, 
to which I will address myself at a later 
date, it is enough to point to the matter 
of contract carriage and extension of 
Federal jurisdiction to indicate the im- 
portance of this measure and the need 
for its early enactment. 


Cooperatives and a United Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address of Hon. Leland 
Olds, Chairman, Federal Power Commis- 
sion, at first annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, January 20, 1943, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Rural electric cooperatives were conceived 
by our great President before the country 
envisaged the possibility of war. They were 
designed to assure millions of unelectrified 
farms a share in the modern civilization 
which had showered its blessings chiefly upon 
our urban communities, They were designed 
to help in righting a balance which was 
tilting ever more surely against rural life, 
the great reservoir of vigorous manpower and 
womanpower, They were a part of the great 
peacetime program of a President who con- 
sidered it his duty to make the affirmations 
of the Declaration of Independence something 
more than a slogan in terms of the life of 
producers throughout the land. 

Now we are engaged in a great war to test 
whether the principles of democracy can 
survive. And it is a test of democracy in 
much more than a military sense. It is 
testing the ability of democracy to utilize 
the technology and resources of the modern 
world more effectively than any other form of 
government. Some people associate that 
test solely with our ability to put the great- 
est productive power in history behind our 
boys who are bearing the terrible burden of 
the fighting. But I tell you the real test will 
come after we have won the victory, because 
democracy must show its capacity to assure 
economic as well as political freedom and 
enable the people to enjoy the richness of life 
which our resources offer, or the democracy 
which we have won in the war will be de- 
stroyed in the peace. 

To be victors in this great test of democ- 
racy we must be a united nation. The words 
“United States” must symbolize something 
more than a union of geographical areas. 
They must symbolize a union of millions cf 
individuals, farmers, and farm laborers, in- 
dustrial workers and managers, technical men 
and educators, all the scores of occupations 
through which the country conducts its busi- 
ness of living, into a great human brother- 
hood. Men and women of all occupations 
must have a sense of identity of interest so 
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that the entire national being becomes one 
great family. It must have the kind of unity 
which can be expanded to include men and 
women of every race and culture and religion 
throughout the entire world. For that alone 
can assure the enduring peace for which we 
are today sacrificing our all. 

Unless we can achieve a more Christian 
world our battle is lost and must be fought 
over again by each generation. And the place 
to begin achieving a more Christian world is 
here at home as the basis for a united 
nation. We are far from that Christian 
unity now. Consequently, as a people, we 
are falling short of our full strength in the 
struggle to preserve democracy, 

The great economic powers in this country, 
those that oppose the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and the Bonneville Admin- 
istration, and the Arkansas Valley Authority, 
and the enfranchisement of labor, see in the 
great war-need for unity an opportunity to 
serve their private interests. They blatantly 
laid out their program in an issue of the 
Electrical World, and are reiterating it in 
thousands of newspapers and magazines, 
They said the Germans and the Russians 
fought well because they had a faith to fight 
for, and that, if the American people were 
to fight well, they must also have a faith. 

The utility interests offered generously to 
give America a purpose, a faith, a belief to 
fight for—and to educate the American 
people into that belief. What did they of- 
fer, what are they offering in their gigantic 
commercial advertising campaign which 
must be costing millions of dollars of rate 


payers’ money? They offer “private enter- 


prise” by which they mean an end to R. E. A.’s 
and T. V. A.’s and Wagner Acts, and all other 
efforts of the people to control their economic 
lives and destinies. Private enterprise, as the 
term is used by such business propagandists, 
means the opposite of economic democracy. 

Over a period of nearly 10 years, the Roose- 
velt administration has been establishing the 
basis for a greater unity in the country than 
had ever before been achieved. For it was 
proceeding on the principle that the people 
have the democratic right to control the use 
of their resources, and that the object of all 
plans for the use of resources must be a se- 
cure and ample life for all who work as well 
as for those rendered unable to work by phys- 
ical handicaps or old age. 

That program won the allegiance of a 
greater majority of our people than had ever 
before been united in a common bond of 
brotherhood and purpose. On the principles 
of the New Deal we could have had unity in 
winning the war and unity in establishing a 
peace which might end all wars for many gen- 
erations. But the interests which tend to 
create disunity in the country by denying 
economic democracy, by enthroning not man 
but profits, by promoting the worship of 
Mammon, seem more intent on winning the 
war for themselves than on winning the war 
for democracy. They would use the war to 
destroy the movement which would have 
democratived the use and enjoyment of the 
country’s resources. 

Their great ampaign for private enterprise 
is a campaign to reverse the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration and Tennessee Valley 
Authority trend—a campaign to destroy the 
very roots of the great unity of purpose 
which was moving to assure the democratic 
use of the country’s resources. If that cam- 
paign succeeds in controlling the political 
pattern of the next 10 years, it will represent 
a set-back for that basic democracy for 
which tens of millions throughout the world 
are fighting. 

For we are fighting to achieve a world 
which belongs to the people who live in it. 
Any other purpose will promote future wars, 
greater wars, until our entire civilization 


falls before the furles which man’s selfish- 
ness has unleashed. 

What have we to oppose to this malign 
campaign, the last stand of the devil of self- 
interest against the great upswing of the 
common interest? My answer is, We can 
oppose it with the most potent force in all 
the history of mankind, the principle of 
Christianity, not merely preached, but prac- 
ticed. And I answer further that the essen- 
tial principle of unity, which will enable man 
to inherit the earth, is implicit in the rural 
electric cooperatives. 

You, representatives of more than a mil- 
lion farms, who have organized on a coop- 
erative basis to assure your families the 
elementary modern right to electric service, 
have embodied in your organization the 
principle of unity. In the words of Jesus, 
“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth.” Blessed are they who adopt 
as the principle of their efforts to use God’s 
gift of resources, not selfishness, not indi- 
vidual quest for riches and power, but 
cooperation which unites men in sharing 
those resources rather than divides men in 
the effort to out-share their fellows. 

Twelve years ago I had the privilege of 
accompanying on a tour throughout this 
country a great Irishman, the late George 
Russell, or “AE,” to use his pen name. We 
were seeking to call the Nation's attention 
to the vital importance of the cooperative 
spirit as the revitalizing force in rural life. 

“AE” had spent some 30 years as an or- 
ganizer for the Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society, which had gone far to establish 
cooperation as the basic principle of farm or- 
ganization in Ireland. On the basis of this 
experience he wrote one of the great books 
of modern times, The National Being. He 
was thinking of the little island, Ireland, 
But I want you to think with me of the 
implications of his book in terms of the 
national being of the America we love. 

“AE” conceived of each people as engaged 
in the great task of building a civilization. 
He understood that great civilization must 
rest on a spiritual base, on national ideals, 
and that democracy requires that all the 
people join in the discussion and creation of 
these ideals. He would have shuddered at 
the thought that national ideals could be 
manufactured by private utilities and sold 
to the people like chewing gum by elaborate 
advertising. He would have hailed the 
national ideals coming into being through 
the rural electric cooperatives. 

“AE” saw that the building of a great 
civilization must be related to the divine or- 
der of the universe, and that this involves 
two things; freedom of the individual and 
cooperation with one’s fellows in developing 
a sense of identity of interest, of common 
purposes, of interdependence, and solidarity. 
These, combined, he saw as constituting real 
democracy. 

“AR” said that, in terms of these principles, 
the world has yet to see a democratic state, 
for democracy must be economic as well as 
political. He pointed out ti t the present 
autocracy of industry is as firmly seated on 
its throne as former kings or aristocracies 
ruling by military power, because produc- 
tion today is only for purchase and sale by 
private interests which are independent of 
control by producers or consumers. As a re- 
sult the people have neither freedom nor 
identity of interest, the two essentials of 
democracy. 

Where economic power is settled, he de- 
clared, there is also political power. There- 
fore, a real democracy must be a democracy 
carrying on its own business. He said: 

“The civilization we create, the social or- 
der we build up, must provide for essential 
freedom for the individual and for solidarity 
for the Nation. Now essential freedom is 
denied to nen if they are in their condition 
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servile * * > it as we will, our 
present industrial system is practically a form 
of slavery for the workers * * the old 
slave could be whipped. In the new order 
the wage slave can be starved.” 

He continued: 

“We can buy labor, which means we can 
buy human life and thought, a portion of 
God's beings, and make a profit out of it. 
By so selling himself the worker is enslaved 
in a thousand ways. The power of dismissal 
of one person by another at whim acts against 
independence of character, or the free ex- 
pression of opinion in thought, in politics, 
and in religion. The soul is stunted in its 
growth, and spiritual life made subordinate 
to material interests. To deny essential free- 
dom to the soul is the greatest of all crimes, 
and such denial has in all ages evoked the 
deepest anger among men.“ 

“AE” saw in the cooperative form of busi- 
ness organization—the basic principle of 
your rural electric associations—the essen- 
tial foundation on which to build a noble 
civilization, preserving at once the freedom 
of the individual and the sense of interde- 
pendence which, combined, form the essential 
substance of democracy. Later, I shall dis- 
cuss some of the practical examples and ac- 
complishments of your form of business or- 
ganization. But, before doing so, I want to 
Suggest the importance which “AE” attached 
to rural life as the life source for such a 
civilization. To preserve this life source 
against the forces of selfishness and material- 
ism fostered in great exploiting cities, he 
depended on cooperative organization. 

Looking at the great stretches of history, 
he saw that absorption of life in great cities 
is the danger that threatens the modern 
state. History shows that a civilization not 
rooted in healthy rural life dies. He said: 

“The country is the fountain of the life 
and health of the race, and thus organiza- 
tion of the country people into cooperative 
communities will educate- them and make 
them citizens in the true sense of the word— 
that is, people conscious of their identity of 
interest with those about them. It is by this 
conscious sense of solidarity of interest, which 
only the organized cooperative community 
can engender in modern times, that the 
higher achievements of humanity become 
possible. it is necessary for the 
creation of citizens—for the building up of 
a noble national life—that the social order 
should be so organized that this sense of 
interdependence will be felt.” 

And then, looking ahead to the building 
of a civilization as a task as long as the rear- 
ing of a medieval cathedral, he says: y 

“The creation of a rural civilization is the 
greatest need of our time. It may not come 
in our days, but we can lay the foundations 
of it—preparing the way for the true prophet 
when he will come. The fight now is not 
to bring people back to the land but to keep 
those who are on the land contented, happy, 
and prosperous, and we must begin by organ- 
izing them to defend what is left to them— 
to take back, industry by industry, what was 
stolen from them.” 

“AE” saw in the erative movement a 
vast turning movement heavenward in which 
men would become habituated to the thought 
of common action for the common good. He 
saw it as the great cure for the conflict of 
personal interests which is today destroying 
the unity of nations. 

Now this new democratic civilization which 
“AE” envisaged, resting as all secure civiliza- 
tions must rest on a healthy rural base, is 
not just a theory, the dream of a dreamer, 
It has been slowly growing for more than 
a generation within the old orders of Euro- 
pean states. It has been growing within our 
United States. After the defeat of the eco- 
nomic autocracy, culminating in Hitler’s 
Fascist state, it will continue to grow as a 
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practical embodiment of man’s inherent sense 
of unity and interdependence. 

Before turning to some practical examples 
of that growth, however, I want to point out 
that, although this democratic civilization 
will rest on a healthy rural base, it must be 
created by farmers and industrial labor work- 
ing together with a unitec purpose. Workers 
on the land and in the industrial centers 
must realize their interdependence if they 
are to create the united Nation which will 
not only win the war but also offer greater 
security and greater abundance to the men, 
Women, and children who constitute our 
people. 

One of the subtle movements of today 
which is false to democracy, serving the pur- 
poses only of those who enthrone profits 
above man, is the movement which is sowing 
seeds of discord between agriculture and labor. 
This movement is designed to undo the prog- 
ress which both farmers and workers have 
mace under the New Deal, It is based on the 
well-known principle “divide and rule.” 

A final thought from “AE” will show how a 
prophet of rural civilization, who was also 
organizer of many rural cooperatives, viewed 
the relationship between farmers and city 
labor. He said: 

“The farmers’ industry, if we consider it 
closely, is the most democratic of any in its 
application to society. The produce of the 
farm, in its final distribution, is divided 
into portions more or less equal and con- 
ditional in quantity by the digestive powers 
of an individual, The wealthiest million- 
aire cannot eat more bread, butter, meat, 
vegetables, or fruit than the manual laborer 
would eat if the latter could afford to get 
such things * * * It appears to be the 
interest of the farmer to support any urban 
movement whose object is to see that every 
worker in towns is remunerated so that he, 
his wife, and his children can procure as 
much food as they require.” 

He also pointed out that it is to the in- 
terest of both groups, through cooperative 
organization, to reduce the spread in price 
between what the consumer pays for food 
and what the farmer receives. To achieve 
this unity of interest he worked to develop 
the joint control of the economic process by 
farm producer cooperatives on the one hand 
and urban consumer cooperatives on the 
other, 

And here let us pause to note the very 
important fact that the low average incomes 
of industrial labor before the war was a 
significant factor in our lack of prepared- 
ness for war on the agricultural front. To- 
day the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wick- 
ard, who is also Food Administrator, has a 
tremendous problem of allocating on his 
hands primarily because perhaps a third of 
our population was unable to afford a sound 
diet before the war. 

Today we hear of shortages of milk, short- 
ages of butter, shortages of meat, etc., where 
only yesterday we were listening to com- 
plaints of surpluses in almost all of these 
farm products. I recall my visits to northern 
New York during the 1930's. Upstate New 
York is a land of dairy farmers. The New 
York dairy farmers were hard hit because 
they could not find a profitable market for 
their milk. The metropolitan area urban 
population could not afford to consume the 
fluid product and the competitive situation 
involving butter, cheese, and other manufac- 
tured milk products reduced the farm price 
cf milk to levels which did not reimburse the 
farmer for his costs of production. 

We are told that the shortages of today 
which have succeeded the surpluses of yes- 
terday are due to the requirements of the 
Army and of lend-lease. But a far more im- 
portant cause is the increasing purchasing 
power of workers with higher incomes.. Iam 
convinced that lend-lease is taking little 
more than we would have sought to export 
to maintain the market for farm products 
in time of peace, and that the Army ration 


does not materially exceed what healthy 
workingmen should have consumed in time 
of peace. 

Furthermore, I know that the mobilization 
of the country’s production for war has, for 
the first time in a quarter of a century, pro- 
vided urban labor with family incomes ade- 
quate to purchase a healthy diet, including, 
particularly, sufficient supplies of fluid milk, 
butter, and meat. As a result, we find sud- 
denly that we have not sufficient farm pro- 
duction to meet the demand. 

I recall a statement I read during the at- 
tempts to curtail farm production in the 
1930’s—I think it came from the Department 
of Agriculture. That statement was to the 
general effect that if the average American 
family could afford a first-class diet there 
would be no need for curtailment of farm 
production, but, instead, the need for an in- 
crease of <0,000,000 acres in the land under 
cultivation. a 

No, the organization of the country’s eco- 
nomic life which kept perhaps a third of 
our urban population at or below the sub- 
sistence level, was not only a blow to the 
prosperity of the agricultural population but 
also a weakness in our preparation for the 
war which is now upon us. We must not 
let it happen again, and the democratic civ- 
ilization which can grow out of the principle 
established in our rural electric cooperatives 
is the cure. 

I chose as my subject “Cooperatives and a 


United Nation” because I am convinced that. 


we must have a united Nation to win the 


war and to build the civilization which will 


help assure continual peace after the war. 
And I am convinced that such unity of 
purpose must be founded on the democratic 
conduct of an ever larger sector of the coun- 
try's economic life on a cooperative basis. 
As long as we assume an attempt to create 
unity on the principle of “every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost” we 
are doomed to failure. 

The press is today full of stories of conflict 
rather than unity; conflicts over the attempt 
of farmers to secure what they consider a 
Just price for their products; conflicts over 
the attempts of labor to secure higher wages 
or recognition of their partnership in busi- 
ness; conflicts over the attempt to make 
effective a limitation of $25,000 a year on 
personal incomes; conflicts between public 
and private power interests over the use of 
copper; conflicts between the efforts of Gov- 
ernment to expand the production of certain 


critical materials to meet war needs and. 


monopolies who fear the competitive effect of 
such expansion after the war. 

Such conflicts, militating against national 
unity, could not occur if cooperation and 
social responsibility were the basic principles 
of our business system, So I want you to 
look with me at some of the effects of the 
development of cooperative enterprise in 
other countries before the war. 

I wonder how many of you realize the 
extent of the cooperative world before the 
war; how cooperative societies all over the 
world, organized on the same principle as 
your rural electric cooperatives, numbered 
their memberships in the tens of millions 
and engaged in almost every form of busi- 
ness except what we term today the heavy 
raw-material industries. I wonder if you 
realize that they were providing solutions 
for many of the economic problems which 
are increasingly troubling modern industrial 
nations and at the same time creating a 
sense of social responsibility pervading whole 
peoples and generating a sense of unity which 
would otherwise have been impossible. 

In 1936 President Roosevelt gave a group 
of us an opportunity to study cooperative 
enterprise in a number of European countries. 
We visited countries with a combined popu- 
lation of about 125,000,000, or somewhat less 
than that of the United States. Consumer 
cooperatives in these countries had a mem- 
bership of about 12,000,000, representing 


good organization and machinery, 
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nearly an equivalent number of families, 
while agricultural cooperatives reported a 
membership of about 3,500,000 farmers. All 
told, cooperative business totaled about 
$2,350,000,000, which, in terms of the pur- 
chasing power of their money, as compared 
with ours, would probably be equivalent to 
nearly $5,000,000,000 in the United States. 

Including all the individuals in the fam- 
ilies of cooperative members, the societies 
served at least 50,000,000 people, averaging 
about 40 percent of the population of the 
several countries. These families are sharing 
in the democratic conduct of business enter- 
prises which are serving their needs. And, 
incidentally, they are assuring the conduct 
of such enterprises in accordance with prin- 
ciples which mean the best possible condi- 
tions for producers, whether on the farm or 
in the shop. For the democratic organization 
of business is based on organization of farm- 
ers into cooperatives controlling the process- 
ing and marketing of their products, organi- 
zation of labor into unions embodying 
partnership in the production and distribu- 
tion processes, and organization of consum- 
ers into retail societies controlling a suffi- 
cient portion of industrial production to 
prevent artificial price fixing by monopoly. 

This combination assures the full develop- 
ment of the essential identity of interest 
between producers and consumers, for the 
producers are themselves also consumers 
represented in the control of consumer 
societies. If as consumers they exploit pro- 
ducers, or vice versa, they are only exploiting 
themselves. A 

I would be talking on into the night if I 
„attempted to describe all the operations of 
these European cooperatives that I think 
would interest you and provide suggestions 
for your future efforts to assist in the crea- 
tion of a more united America. For many of 
these, like the cooperative dairies, we have 
splendid counterparts in the United States, 
as, for instance, the Land O' Lakes Creamer- 
ies. And I do not want you to overlook the 
fact that we have a strong and growing co- 
operative movement in the United States, 
which we should all put our shoulders to the 
wheel and bund on. But as yet in this coun- 
try we have not progressed so far as the 
people in these other countries in recognizing 
cooperative enterprise as a means of assur- 
ing democratic control over the business 
system without the necessity of expanding 
the functions of Government. 8 

Time will not permit me to describe the 
ways in which the farmers in these coun- 
tries have established. their control of the 
primary processing and marketing of farm 
products, or in which consumers have used 
their combined purchasing power and sav- 
ings to operate factories for the production 
of such commodities as flour, crackers, bread, 
soap, rope, clothing, shoes, rubber shoes, 
tires, furniture, electric light bulbs, cutlery, 
fertilizer, and even farm machinery, when 
necessary to assure the lowest possible prices. 
So I will have to conclude this talk with 
a brief reference to certain broad implica- 
tions. of cooperative activity which are recog- 
nized in the countries I visited as providing 
the basis for a new democratic civilization 
and a new national unity. 

In the first place, I would like to quote the 
foreign secretary of the Swedish Cooperative 
Union, then postmaster general of Sweden, 
who saw in cooperative enterprise an adap- 
tation of the old, self-sufficing family econ- 
omy of earlier rural life to the modern 
machine age. He said: 

“While everyone else openly proclaimed 
as an essential to human existence that in- 
dividuals should strive with might and main 
to win each to himself the utmost possible 
gain at the expense of others, cooperatives 
set up as their lode star that households 
should work in harmony together so that, by 
they 
might procure all common benefits possible 
without in the slightest depriving anyone 
of the results of his own labor.“ 
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He continued: 

“This will, as has often been said, intro- 
duce a modernized form, adapted to present 
economic conditions, of the old family econ- 
omy, under which the members of the family 
labored, not to produce a profit, but to ob- 

tain the material products required to meet 
the needs of the family and its members.” 

In the second place, I want to point out 
that, by banding together on a cooperative 
basis to obtain the material products re- 
quired to meet their needs, families retain 
control of their purchasing power and their 
savings instead of turning control of this 
combined purchasing power and savings over 
to the small proportion of the population 
which uses it to dominate the economic sys- 
tem as a means to vast personal fortunes. 
Cooperative societies in Europe have found 
that the savings of members provide more 
than enough capital for such expansion in 
the field of production as they require. 

In the third place, cooperative enterprise 
provides a sound basis for esta price 
yardsticks in many fields of production and 
distribution besides the electric field in which 
your rural electric cooperatives are a most 
successful example. In effect, cooperatives 
can reintroduce competition in-any field in 


termined to maintain artificially high prices. 
Thus, the head of the Bank of Finland said: 

“It is important to keep real competition 
alive to prevent a single group in the country 
from gaining a monopoly position. The co- 
operative movement has, in effect, reintro- 
duced competition on a basis which is effec- 
tive in terms of modern large scale business. 
It has made distribution more efficient and 
has materially reduced retail margins. The 
resulting almost automatic control of prices 
has rendered government interference with 
private business enterprise unnecessary. 

“Cooperative competition favorably affects 
the entire national retail price structure, 
even in lines of trade where the cooperatives 
have not yet been particularly active. The 
mere knowledge that the cooperatives would 
enter a ar field, if prices were too 
high, acts as a deterrent against price peg- 
ging. As a result Finland has the lowest 
distribution costs and the lowest prices of 
any country in Europe.” 

In the fourth place, I want to call atten- 
tion to the view of Hugo Vasarla, managing 
director of the great agricultural cooperative 
wholesale society of Finland, who sees coop- 
erative enterprise as the only complete ex- 
pression of what America terms “scientific 
management” in trade. He points out that 
cooperation offers a system in which there 
is only one point of exchange between pro- 
ducers and consumers and in which no 
ulterior considerations interfere with the 
complete organization of distribution in the 
interest of human welfare. Defining scientific 
management as “more economic activity,” 
he says: 

“When we speak of ‘more economic activity’ 
we must look at the word ‘economic’ from 
the social point of view, not from the indi- 
vidual's point of view. If a businessman 
puts a higher price on his products and thus 
gets a greater profit this arrangement is eco- 
nomic from his point of view, but is not 
scientific management because it does not 
imply that social means of production are 
being used more efficiently. On the cou- 
trary, it means that one factor of production, 
that is to say, the businessman himself, re- 
quires a larger part of the total cost of pro- 
duction, without adding anything to the na- 
tional output. 

“In cooperative distribution where the 
principle of service in accordance with the 
members’ interest forms the foundation of 
activities, the case is otherwise. All cooper- 
ative societies are founded on a conscious be- 
lief that some part of the economic life is not 
organized, from the social point of view, as 
efficiently as it ought to be, and the aim is to 
bring about this higher degree of efficiency.” 


Thus, through the growth of cooperative 
enterprise, we reach the ultimate in economic 
activity because men work together to use the 
gifts of God in terms of a common purpose 
rather than with conflicting purposes. 

In short the growth of cooperative enter- 
prise offers not only the most Christian and 
the most democratic but also the most scien- 
tific basis on which to build our American 
civilization. It offers not only the most satis- 
fying experience of freedom but also the 
highest embodiment of that interdependence 
which constitutes society. The experience of 
working together overflows into the broader 
life of the people creating a greater sense of 
national unity. This is true even where co- 
operatives handle only one-tenth of the busi- 
ness turn-over; for the effect of cooperative 
enterprise is to develop a sense of social re- 
sponsibility in private business which brings 
it close to cooperation interpreted in its 
broadest sense. 

To return to “AE” prophet of this great 
concept of “National Being” and his concep- 
tion of cooperatives as more than a series of 
organizations for economic purposes, I will 
conclude with his words: 


of the identity of interest of the people, which 
is the basis of citizenship, and without which 
there can be no noble national life. Our 
great Nation-States have grown so large, so 
myriad are their populations, so complicated 
are their interests, that most of them really 
feel no sense of brotherhood with each other. 
We have yet to create inside our great Nation- 
States social and economic organizations 
which will make this identity of interest real 
and evident and not seem merely a metaphor, 
as it does to most people today.” 

And again: 

“If we concentrate our efforts mainly on 
voluntary action, striving to make the coop- 
erative spirit predominant, the general will 
would manifest itself through organizations 
fiexible and readily adjustable to the desires 
of the community.” 

That is the challenge to you who are met 
here today and to the Nation as a whole. 
The building of such a civilization as “AE” 
Gescribes is not only the noblest but also the 
most adventurous of undertakings. It offers 
the generations now alive their counterpart 
of the building of the foundations of America 
by generations of pioneers who have passed 
on. And I come here today to hail you, 
members of rvral electric cooperatives 
throughout the land, as the new ploneers who 
are taking up where our forefathers left off, 
carrying forward the true American tradition. 

Your vision of this goal and your efforts to 
achieve it will mean much to the unity of 
the Nation in its great struggle to preserve 
the democratic way of life. And the general 
acceptance by all interests of the validity of 
that vision. including the broad purposes 
represented by President Roosevelt’s social 
Objectives, would constitute the greatest 
guaranty of ultimate victory. 


The Cloakroom 
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or 
HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 17, 1943 
Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there was recently a $5-per-plate dinner 


at the Mayflower Hotel to discuss the 
threat of inflation, 
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Walter Winchell has been retired by 
Secretary Knox to the “inactive” list. 
Most Members of Congress feel he should 
have been listed “in action,” to give the 
ether waves a rest. 

In the First World War, 58 percent of 
the worker’s dollar went for food. In 
this war only 28 percent of that dollar 
goes for food, yet time and a half for 
overtime goes marching on and up as 
hours are extended. 

The hearts of America go out in sincere 
sympathy for our boys fighting in Africa, 
in particular, and the others everywhere 
in the cold, the warm, and on the treach- 
erous seas. 

The President’s special budget wanted 
$100,000,000 “for incentive payments to 
producers” to be paid for by the tax- 
payers to keep the price of food down 
to consumers. Farmers do not like this 
artificial respiration. 

Thurman Arnold, a legal genius, was 
jerked from the battlefront of trust 
busting to the idle security of a circuit 
judgeship against his desire. Monopoly 
from the blue-eagle days has coasted 
along. 

Not since the visit of Queen Elizabeth 
in June of 1939 has any woman left a 
deeper impression on Washington than 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. She un- 
doubtedly is more important to her 
country today than any other woman 
in any land is to hers. 

The O. W. I. with its half dozen lead- 
ers spoke to and answered questions at 
the weekly meeting of the secretaries. 
The questions asked were fully equal to 
those heard generally in regular com- 
mittee hearings, which qualify them as 
the men behind the men behind the 
guns. 

Women in the national life are having 
a better day. The six minority Mem- 
bers of the House are discussed and com- 
pared daily by the men Members. All 
quite thoroughly agree that all the 
women rank high. The able Mary Nor- 
ton of the majority is sick, having been 
unable to attend a day this session. 

Gen. Pat Hurley looks the real soldier, 
and has had a wide experience in all re- 
cent wars, as well as extended activities 
in administrative and business life. 
From an orphan and a mule driver in a 
coal mine, he typifies the best of the 
American way. 


The Problem of the Farm 
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HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to call attention to two 
letters I have received from prominent 
farmers in the Twenty-first Illinois Dis- 
trict with reference to current farm 
problems arising from manpower short- 
ages on the farm. 
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The first letter is from Mr. Kenneth 
Stringfield, rural route No. 1, Dawson, 
III., and the second letter is from Mr. 
A. R. Booth, of Springfield, III., both in 
Sangamon County. à 

I commend these letters to eve 
Member of the House as they accurately 
reflect the situation in the Midwest 
farm belt, which must be corrected im- 
mediately if American agriculture is to 
make its just contribution to our war 
effort. 

The letters follow: 


Dawson, ILL., February 13, 1943. 
Hon. Evan HOWELL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HowELL: The Government has, by 
act of Congress, set a parity price on various 
farm commodities. The parity price on corn 
is 99.6 cents per bushel. Yet a ceiling of 87 
cents per bushel has been clamped on corn 
in this area. That is a flagrant violation of 
the letter of the law. While many industrial 
workers other than farmers receive a 30-per- 
cent increase in wages (recently proclaimed 
48-hour week), the corn farmer has been pro- 
hibited from receiving the price on his prod- 
uct as provided by law. What is wrong? 

We farmers want no incentive or subsidy 
payments. What incentive do we need other 
than the knowledge that every day’s work 
hastens victory? And why should we want 
subsidy payments that serve only to increase 
the size of the national budget, national debt, 
and burdensome taxes? We know only too 
well that the debts must be paid, and we know 
from where taxes must come. Aside from 
that, do we not need every available Govern- 
ment penny to pay for this war? We want 
only fair prices that enable us to stand on 
our own feet—dependent on no one. 

A 48-hour week has been proclaimed for 
industry other than agriculture. With that 
48-hour week goes time and a half for 8 
hours—thus increasing the wage of those 
affected workers by 30 percent or more. 

We, as farmers, are exerting our best ef- 
forts to meet our Nation's food-production 
goals, and we expect to see that they are 
met if it is at all within the realm of human 
possibility. In the summer months we aver- 
age 16 working hours per day—a total of 96 
hours per week of the hardest kind of labor. 
Frequently, that 96 hours stretch to well 
over 100. Tell me when the farmer has re- 
ceived or demanded time and a half for those 
56 overtime hours. When has he or will he 
receive a wage increase of 30 percent? 

How can we be expected to meet those 
food-production goals with inadequate ma- 
chinery and no skilled farm labor avail- 
able? How can workers be expected to re- 
main on farms when they compare that 48 
hours, time and a half for overtime in other 
industries with the 96 hours of work required 
on the farm plus the low wages we are forced 
to pay? How can we compete with factory 
wages when our operating costs have leaped 
out of sight of the price we receive for many 
of our products? How can we meet our taxes? 
How can we buy bonds when we receive com- 
pensation that covers only operating expenses 
and feed cost, but not labor? These are some 

‘of the questions we farmers are asking. 

No one realizes more thoroughly than the 
farmer the dangers of inflation. No one 
realizes quite so thoroughly that inflation is 
here now. I am not economist, but it seems 
to me that the wide discrepancy between 
the income of agriculture and other indus- 
tries seryes only as an aggravating factor. 

What steps can you, as our Congressman, 
take to help clarify and correct this situa- 
tion? 

Yours truly, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL, February 15, 1943, 
Congressman Evax HOWELL, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you as one in whose 
hands, we the people, have placed the re- 
sponsibility of guiding the destinies of this 
Nation. 

First, allow me to qualify for writing this 
letter. I am a farmer, farming over 1,500 
acres of my own land, feeding cattle, and 
raising hogs on a partnership basis. I have 
served on the board of directors of the Sang- 
amon County Farm Bureau for several years, 
and have served on some of the important 
committees, I am also serving on a local 
draft board. I am fully aware of the prob- 
lems which agriculture faces and the forces 
which are not in sympathy with agriculture. 
I also realize the pressure from other groups 
which you are under, and you have my full 
sympathy. 

Iam not going to be able to equal my 1942 
production in 1943, due to labor shortage. 
Due to the seriousness of this situation, the 
element of time is a most important factor 
and immediate steps should be taken to cor- 
rect it for production in 1943—also 1944. 

Statisticians tell us that agriculture has 
lost more farm workers to war plants and in- 
dustries than to the armed forces, That 
holds true in Sangamon County. We have 
hundreds working in two ordnance plants, 
and manufacturing plants engaged 100 per- 
cent in war work. At the ordnance plants 
the farmers were given preference to coax 
them to manpower the plants and they are 
still there. 

To head off the crisis which is fast de- 
veloping in agriculture, for Heaven's sake, 
why not a short cut to save precious time? 
There is a direct line from the War De- 
partment to the personnel director in every 
plant. Tell them to call in every former 
agricultural worker and tell them it is back 
to the farm or in the Army. That would 
give immediate relief. 

If officials still desire to bring up the 
Mexicans from the South and the Japs from 
the West, along with using high-school chil- 
dren during vacations, and short training 
courses to make workers with sufficient 
knowledge to operate big producing farms, 
and any other plans which they might have 
which will take months and months to get 
under way, it still won't furnish the concrete 
help as the type of personnel I am suggest- 
ing be released immediately. 

Let me tell you, the farmers with whom 
I have had occasion to be are fast getting 
a defeatist’s attitude in regard to results 
and have just about resigned themselves 
to make the best with what they have in 
the way of labor and machinery and let it 
go at that, which spells only one thing: Still 
less production in 1944, as the die is cast for 
1943, which we know will be lower than 1942. 

Why not use the short cut or one similar? 
I ask you for action and resuilts—but chiefiy, 
results now. 

Yours truly, 
A. R. BOOTH, 


Pay-Roll-Savings Plan for the Purchase 
of War Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1943 
Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 


KENNETH STRINGFIELD, _| Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana: ° 


House Joint Resolution 1 


Resolution recognizing the necessity of pub- 
lic officers and employees of the State of ` 
Montana, and all of its subdivisions, ad- 
hering to and participating in the pay-roll 
savings plan for purchase of War bonds, 
expressing the determination of the legis- 
lative assembly to adhere to such plan in 
the present session and urging upon all 
public offices, departments, institutions, 
and stations of the State of Montana and 
its subdivisions regular participation in 

and adherence to said plan until final 
victory is achieved. : 

Be it resolved by the House of Represen- 
tatives of the Twenty-eighth Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana (the Senate 
concurring) : 

Whereas any slackening of a total and in- 
tense war effort on the home front delays the 
day of victory and increases the cost in 
human life and suffering of our fighting 
forces, and those of our allies; and 

Montanans have demonstrated their reso- 
lute determination to fight through to com- 
plete victory by furnishing to the land, sea, 
and air forces a very high proportion of the 
State's manpower, and also by vigilant par- 
ticipation in all of the war efforts, whether 
for increased food, increased metal produc- 
tion, salvage collection, civilian defense or 
for any other requirements; and 

Montana in December 1941 after the foul 
attack on Pearl Harbor, and again in Decem- 
ber 1942 led the Nation in War bond pur- 
chases on the basis of income; and 

There exists not only the world-wide 
menace of external enemies bound to destroy 
us, but also the internal and vicious enemy 
on the home front called inflation, which 
enemy left Montana’s economy in sore 
straits for many years after World War No. 1, 
and if unchecked will work greater ruin in 
these days; and 

This twenty-eighth legislative assembly 
clearly recognizes that the stupendous cost 
of war must be paid for by every citizen and 
that the generations now alive must carry 
the immediate share of these costs, as well 
as the sacrifices on the fighting front, and 
that no hardship should deter public officers 
and employees of our State, counties, and 
cities from regular participation in War bond 
purchases through the pay-roll-savings plan 
of the State of Montana: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-eighth Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Montana (the Senate con- 
curring), That every member of the house 
and of the senate of this twenty-eighth 
legislative assembly is respectfully urged to 
subscribe to the State pay-roll-savings plan; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
distributed to every State office, department, 
institution, and station, and to every county, 
city, and school district throughout the 
State of Montana, and that all officers and 
employees of all thereof be, and they are 
respectfully urged, fully and promptly, to 
participate in pay-roll-savings plans; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies hereof, duly au- 
thenticated, be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Senators and Representa- 
tives from the State of Montana in the 
Congress. 

Gro. S. O'Connor, 
Speaker of the House. 

ERNEST F. EATON, 

President of the Senate, 
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The T. V. A. and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if I have 
ever rendered any service to the people 
of this country worthy of note, it has 
been in helping to create and develop 
the T. V. A., and to spread rural elec- 
trification throughout the country. 

Under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am in- 
serting an address by Hon. Leland Olds, 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, at a conference of T. V. A. power 
distributors, at Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
February 16, 1943, showing what the 
T. V. A. is doing for that great section 
of the country: 

We are in the midst of a great war which 
will determine whether man is capable of 
building and preserving a democratic civiliza- 
tion. Hundreds cf millions of men and 
women are involved in that war, either in 
the armed forces or in the mobilization of 
entire economic systems to provide the 
armed forces with the weapons and supplies 
of modern war. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is playing a great part in the total 
“mobilization of America which will help to 
win that war for the democratic principle. 

But the relation of Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to democracy, to the defense of de- 
mocracy, to the building and preservation of 
a democratic civilization is far more funda- 
mental than that. For, in the last analysis, 
the survival of democracy will depend upon 
devising institutions through which peoples 
can rule their economic system. That means 
we must achieve economic democracy in or- 
der to preserve political democracy. 

Economic democracy is as fundamental a 
part of the American tradition as political 
democracy. It has constituted the vitality of 
our heritage of freedom. Americans are first, 
second, third, or fourth generation descend- 
ants of men and women who flocked to this 
country because in the homelands propertied 
and privileged upper classes held the popu- 
lations in economic servitude, as well as in 
political subjection. They were attracted 
across the sea to America as the land of 
economic opportunity, as well as political 
liberty. 

Some of you may recall that one of the 
greatest among the founders of the American 
form of government, Thomas Jefferson, put 
it tersely when he said: “Widespread poverty 
and concentrated wealth cannot long endure 
side by side with democracy.” 

It is in terms of this great American tra- 
dition that I want to talk about Tennessee 
Valley Authority and democracy, for I am 
convinced that in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority principle the country has found a 
way to build and preserve a glorious demo- 
cratic civilization. 

And I am going to amplify the statement 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority prin- 
ciple offers a sure way to preserve our tra- 
ditional democracy by asserting that it pro- 
vides a means of reversing the powerful trend 
of the past generation toward centralized 
control of the country’s economic life by an 
all powerful corporate bureaucracy. This 
trend has been steadily substituting great 
monopolies for the thousands of small com- 
munity business enterprises. It was through 


such small enterprises American democracy 
characteristically sought its “daily bread” 
from a God who has endowed our land with 
such abundant resources. 

The vast, centralized business bureaucracy 
which has been engulfing the essential Amer- 
ican tradition is as different from the prin- 
ciple of free private enterprise as are any 
of the “isms” which are today so vociferously 
condemned as un-American. It threatens 
to supersede the American system as truly 
as fascism or national socialism superseded 
the earlier economic order in Europe. 

And here I want to call attention to a 
series of reports from a Senate committee 
which is giving the truest expression of the 
American tradition to be found in recent offi- 
cial documents. I refer to the Special Com- 
mittee to Study and Survey Problems of 
American Small Business, with Senator 
James E. Murray, of Montana, as chairman. 
In its report of January 18, 1943, the commit- 
tee said: 

“The resolution establishing this commit- 
tee was passed before war struck America, 
It was born of the realization that for several 
decades we had been facing a national trend 
toward centralization of American business 
and industry. Business and industrial in- 
stitutions engaging in Nation-wide opera- 
tions had vastly increased, and the smaller 
concerns with home-town control and man- 
agement were disappearing through consoli- 
dation or inability to meet the monopolistic 
pressure and financial power of these larger 
institutions. 2 

“Prior to the present war this trend caused 
serious alarm, and studies and efforts had 
been under way to stop the trend and en- 
courage decentralization of business. It has 
become generally recognized in this country 
that small business is fundamental to our 
system of free competitive enterprise and 
that the trend we had been following would 
eventually lead our country to a complete 
abandonment of free enterprise and the 
building in its place of a totalitarian sys- 
tem like that of Germany.” 

The committee recognizes that it has been 
assigned “the broad problem of devising plans 
by which small business may be preserved in 
the American economy.” 

A solution of this problem is of primary 
importance in terms of the very life of the 
civilization which we are building. For the 
development of huge corporations, under 
centralized financial control, has reversed the 
natural order which should govern the con- 
duct of business enterprise. The country's 
business is no longer seeking a just wage 
for serving the consumer needs of the people, 
but is seeking maximum profits through 
exploitation of those needs. This reversal 
of the natural order, of the balance between 
production and consumption, has introduced 
the economic instability which is the greatest 
threat to our way of life. 

If our civilization is to survive, we must 
find a way to restore the balance, so that our 
young men and young women, as they come 
out of school, can look forward to continuity 
of employment in the useful work of trans- 
forming the country’s wealth of resources 
into a rich life for all. And I am convinced 
that restoration of the balance, of the natural 
order of business, must begin on a local basis. 

We must progress from a balanced com- 
munity to a balanced regional economy and 
from a balanced regional economy to a 
balanced national economy. 

This progress, it may be noted in passing, 
may be greatly facilitated by a planned re- 
gional abundance of low-cost electricity. For 
electric power offers every community the 
possibilities of modern technology in produc- 
tion and distribution. Each community, 
each group of communities, composing a 
region, can thus encourage local production 
enterprises to employ its own people to pro- 
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vide for its own needs. With local owner- 
ship and management, such enterprises are 
the small businesses which belong to the 
American tradition of private enterprise. 

But, before going further, we should 
recognize that individual farms may be con- 
sidered as the premier American small busi- 
ness enterprises, and that there should be a 
natural linking up of small farms with small 
industrial and distribution enterprises in 
each region to assure a permanent and 
healthy American civilization. We must 
make effective the identity of interest, which 
should join farms, local stores, local indus- 
tries, and local labor organizations, if the 
American tradition is to win against big 
business bureaucracy, This will require or- 
ganized effort in each region. 

If this identity of interest can find prac- 
tical expression we will not only have saved 
small business but in the process we will 
have found a democratic way to cure chronic 
unemployment, lack of opportunity for 
youth, and lack of a profitable market for 
farm products while a third of our popula- 
tion live chronically below the decent sub- 
sistence level. In short, we will have found 
a democratic way to enable our people to 
make the fullest possible use of their re- 
sources. 

Failure to go forward along this line will 
mean that our days of democracy will be 
numbered. For some form of totalitarian 
regime will appear as the one alternative to 
a people seeking a reasonable assurance of 
economic security. 

From this point of view let us look for a 
few minutes at what the Tennessee Valley 
Authority principle has to offer. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is essen- 
tially a regional, not a national agency. Its 
management is located in and has identified 
itself with the region which it serves. It is 
vested with appropriate powers and the flex- 
ible corporate type of organization necessary 
to enable it to assist the people of the region 
in marshalling their resources. In the lan- 
guage of its 1941 report: 

“On the watershed the Authority is en- 
abling the people to reclaim and revitalize 
many thousands of acres of their forest and 
agricultural lands. In the laboratory inten- 
sive research is uncovering new opportuni- 
ties for taking advantage of native resources 
in the every-day business of earning a living. 
Working with the people and through their 
institutions, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is perfecting new cooperative techniques for 
solving region-wide problems that overrun 
established political boundaries.” 

In short, although the Nation provided the 
capital for starting the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and is being well repaid in the tre- 
mendous contribution the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is making to the war effort, the 
enterprise belongs essentially to the people 
of the region. It is your agency for coordi- 
nated planning of the use of your resources. 
It is enabling you to lift your economic life 
to new levels which will assure higher stand- 
ards of living for farmers and wage earners 
as well as sustained prosperity for local busi- 
ness institutions. 

You gathered here are close to the practi- 
cal working of this great forward step in the 
democratic solution of our economic prob- 
lems. And yet, as a basis for some sugges- 
tions which I have to make, I will touch 
briefly on certain aspects of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority which are illustrative. 

In the first place, the application of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority principle has un- 
questionably restored the distribution of elec- 
tricity to “home-town control and manage- 
ment,” to steal a phrase from the Senate 
Committee on Small Business. This gath- 
ering is witness to that fact. Communities, 
whether composed of farmers in rural areas 
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or homes and small business in urban cen- 
ters, now control and manage the electric 
business of the Valley. 

In the second place, this home-town control 
of the business of supplying electricity has 
gone far toward eliminating discrimination 
against smali customers in charges for elec- 
tricity. In parts of the county where home- 
town control of electric supply does not pre- 
vail, big business get electric rates which 
are disproportionately low, as compared with 
rates charged small business, because big 
concerns can threaten to build their own 
power plants unless furnished electricity at 
cost 


To the extent that power costs are a factor 
in the survival of business enterprise, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority principle has 
definitely tended to right the balance in favor 
of small business. 

In the third place, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority principle is assuring the survival 
throughout the valley of what I have termed 
“the country’s premier small business“ the 
individual farm. And I use the word “sur- 
vival” advisedly. For the continued vitality 
of this basic American institution rests not 
only upon perpetually renewed fertility of 
the soil but also upon the possibility of 
maintaining a standard of living comparable 
with any that the resources of the country 
have to offer. 

Here I do not need to elaborate on what 
is being accomplished by the people of the 
Tennessee Valley in the way of reforestation, 
control of erosion, improved fertilizers and 
soil utilization, the application of electricity 
to farm operations, and the processing and 
preservation of farm products. But I do 
want to recall the way in which the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority principle is bring- 
ing about these improvements. For I be- 
lieve that it illustrates the way in which 
democracy must increasingly go about the 
solution of its economic problems if our free 
enterprise system is not to be superseded 
by some mammoth collectivism, whether cor- 
porate or political. 

So I call your attention to two or three 
quotations from recent Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority reports, They reflect a cooperative 
method involving all economic interests in 
the valley, which I believe must be carried 
much further and ultimately extended to 
other valleys throughout the country. Thus, 
I read that: 

“In order to carry out a valley-wide pro- 
gram in private as well as public land, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has enlisted the 
cooperation of thousands of individual farm- 
ers together with that of the State institu- 
tions serving their varied needs. The farm- 
ers, selected by their neighbors, test Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority fertilizers under ac- 
tual farming conditions, under the technical 
guidance of their agricultural extension serv- 
ices, The tests involved making adjust- 
ments toward sustained productivity in 
crops, livestock, and other farm enterprises.” 

And again: 

“In many communities, neighboring test- 
demonstration farm operators combine their 
farms into area demonstrations. In this way 
farmers on small watersheds act together in 
planning readjustments otherwise not prac- 
tical in respect to land use and cropping sys- 
tems, livestock, and other factors.” 

And again: 

“To encourage farm practices that will con- 
tribute directly to better living and higher 
income, farm implements particularly suited 
to this region are being devised; improved 
methods of processing and preserving fruits, 
vegetables, meats, and other marketable farm 
products have been developed. Through 
demonstrations, trade journals, and other ap- 
propriate channels, the results of these in- 
vestigations are passed on to private enter- 
prise under conditions that insure wide dis- 
tribution of new wealth and new oppor- 
tunity.” 


And finally: 

“It is believed to be apparent that the 
problems and opportunities confronting the 
Authority cannot be dealt with separately by 
the individual efforts of the Authority or any 
other public or private agency. They can be 
dealt with successfully only if the efforts of 
Federal, State, and local agencies on the one 
hand, and those of private citizens and land- 
owners, on the other, can be joined through 
a single administrative and cooperative tech- 
nique. The Authority, a flexible corporate 
body, is in a position to provide the element 
of unity and leadership through which sep- 
arate and oftentimes ineffectual efforts are 
brought together, strengthened, and em- 
ployed to the best advantage of the region as 
a whole.” 

It would be possible to go into some detail 
to show how the new methods and improved 
processes have provided opportunities for 
small businesses in the valley, both manufac- 
turers and distributors. It would be possible 
to show how the progress already made has 
enabled the valley to become more nearly 
self-sufficing. It would be possible to speak 
of the advantage to farms and small business 
enterprises, resulting from the opening of the 
Tennessee River as a waterway, offering the 
economies of water transport to thousands of 
shippers and receivers of freight in hundreds 
of communities. 

But today I want to concentrate your 
attention on the method which democracy 
has found in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
principle for its own preservation, for the 
preservation of the essential American way 
of life. And I want you to consider with 
me the urgent need for the extension of 
that principle to the ultimate welding of the 
individual interests of many regions, into 
one free commonwealth. For democracy 
must be cooperative in all aspects of its life 
and we must explore our institutions to find 
the levels at which such cooperation can de 
attained. 

Now what is the essential principle of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority approach to 
sound regional economy? I think you will 
agree it includes (1) the bringing back to 
the valley of the control of its own resources; 
and (2) planned cooperation of all agencies, 
public and private, in the use of those re- 
sources for orderly economic and social de- 
velopment. In short, it offers the peopie of 
a region a democratic procedure for promot- 
ing the “general welfare.” 

The results are most obvious in the field 
of electric power. The development of the 
region’s power supply is no longer in the 
hands of men responsible to holding com- 
panies which were little more than depart- 
ments of a centralized financial bureaucracy 
dominating the flow of capital into business 
enterprise throughout the country. Instead, 
the operation of the valley’s power system 
is controlled locally, in terms of policies de- 
signed to serve the primary purpose of in- 
creasing the economic well-being of the 
people who live in it. 

Similarly, the region's supplies of fertilizer 
are no longer dominated by great chemical 
combines whose control could be traced back 
to the same financial center as that which 
dominated the region’s power supply. In- 
stead, there is experimentation with the use 
of the valley’s own resources to restore its 
fertility, to develop it as the “happy valley” 
of Ruskin’s King of the Golden River 
fantasy. 

So, also, the control of the agricultural 
life of the valley need no longer rest in the 
hands of great packing, milling, and grocery 
combines whose control of the national food 
markets once forced the individual farmers 
to crowd the soil for money crops without 
replenishing it. Under Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority leadership you have combined to re- 
deem your way of life by balanced farming 
and local preserving and processing of its 
preducts. 
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All these things mark progress. But you 
must go much further in the application of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority principle be- 
fore you have created a well-rounded, bal- 
anced regional economic life; before you 
have fully recaptured control of your business 
from the financial bureaucracy and assured 
the healthy continuation of the American 
tradition of freedom in your valley. 

In past public addresses I have emphasized 
the importance of cooperative enterprise as 
the most democratic and Christian form of 
business enterprise. I have pointed out how 
cooperative enterprise begins with the local 
cooperative store, controlled by consumers, 
or with the local farm marketing organiza- 
tion, controlled by producers. I have shown 
how these local cooperative business enter- 
prises join to form the cooperative wholesale 
organizations which serve them. I have 
called attention to the fact that these co- 
operative wholesale societies command 
enough purchasing power and enough cons 
sumer capital so that they can undertake 
production whenever this is necessary to 
break artificial monopoly prices. » 

I have cited instances in England, Scotland, 

Ireland, Sweden, Finland, and Denmark to 
show how this democratic control of business 
enterprise restores business to its proper func- 
tion of service to communities, assures prices 
which enable people to purchase more goods, 
develops a sense of brotherhood which unites 
producers and consumers in the pursuit of a 
common end, and finally brings private enter- 
prise to a realization of its social responsi- 
bility. And I want to reiterate my profound 
belief that economic cooperation offers the 
most practical basis for the survival of democ- 
racy in the world. For democracy must be 
spiritual as well as economic and political. It 
can only persist through a way of life based 
on the principle that all are the children of 
God. 
But today I want to say that progress 
toward cooperation in each country must pro- 
ceed in accordance with its history and its 
traditions. And as we look back to our 
American tradition of the independent farm 
and the small business, before the days of the 
giant corporations ruled by financial bureauc- 
racy, we must recognize that there was a pow- 
erful community cooperative spirit running 
through our early history, whether it was in 
the early Colonial period, or in the days when 
pioneers crossed the mountains and opened 
up the Mississippi Valley and the far West. 
There was great individual freedom, succeed- 
ing because freemen cooperated in the build- 
ing of a nation such as had never existed 
before, a nation founded on equality of 
opportunity, unhampered by hereditary 
wealth or power. 

So we can envisage the development of co- 
operative civilization in America, proceeding 
through the assumption by the people of each 
region of responsibility for the restoration of 
vigorous small-business enterprise under 
home-town control. And it is my conviction 
that this regional responsibility for the rec- 
reation of small business can be undertaken 
by a natural extension of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority principle into all phases of a 
region's life. 

In working out this extension of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority principle, each com- 
munity, each group of communities forming 
a region must assume conscious responsibility 
for its economic life, nurturing and support- 
ing the institutions and agencies which 
serve it. There must be loyalty to the farm- 
ers producing the necessary agricultural prod- 
ucts, loyalty to the small industries produc- 
ing necessary manufactured products, loyalty 
which assures them a market in spite of the 
blandishments of national advertising by 
great corporations representing economic bu- 
reaucracy. In short, each community, each 
region, must constitute itself as an economic 
democracy taking thought for providing its 
small business enterprises with the necessary 
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market and the capital required to undertake 
and continue their particular line of service. 

We have precedent in America for such 
regional economic democracy. I will men- 
tion briefly one example. 

In Arizona, during the depression which 
followed the last World War, an engineer sug- 
gested transforming the grumbling, about 
how badly off they were, into action to do 
something about it. So the Arizona Indus- 
trial Congress came into being. It was a 
purely voluntary organization with a board 
of directors from six industrial divisions, in- 
cluding agriculture, business and finance, 
livestock, mining, the professions, and public 
utilities. It went to work. 3 

Time will not permit a discussion of what 
the Industrial Congress did to relieve the 
1921 depression in the State. But I do want 
to touch briefly on its working policies and 
then mention a few recent illustrations of 
its practical procedure. In its Annual Re- 
port for 1929 the Congress says: 

“The formation of the industrial congress 
at the end of 1921 was due to a growing 
realization that the affairs and well-being of 
any one industry, section, or group of people 
have a direct effect on the well-being of all 
other industries or groups. The relationship 
between the diverse activities of production, 
distribution, financing, and consumption has 
been so complex that no activity can stand 
alone. The prosperity or adversity of one 
link quickly affects the fortunes of all the 
others. Therefore each has a very definite 
interest in the success of its neighbors. 

“Having established the interrelation of 
industry, the industrial congress applied it 
to a cooperative and coordinated effort for 
the benefit of all of Arizona, and hence to the 
benefit of each resident. Six basic policies 
were adopted which have guided the opera- 
tion of the clearing house ever since: 

“1. To help all existing organizations to 
function most efficiently for their individual 
members. 

2. To create markets nearest the point of 
origin for all products and to retain all busi- 
ness possible in local or State channels. 

“3. To determine the amount of excess pro- 
duction over local needs and distribute this 
excess. 

“4, To encourage highest quality of pro- 
duction and service to minimize effects of 
outside competition by quality, not price 
cutting. 

“5. To crystallize public sentiment on con- 
structive problems by presentation of facts 
and exchange of ideas between organizations. 

“6. To help ourselves and our State by cre- 
ating a loyalty to home institutions .“ 

According to the report: 

“Since the industrial congress was formed 
an average of more than $20,000,000 worth of 
business has been kept in Arizona each year, 
which formerly went outside the State.” 

Facing the implications of the 1929 stock 
crash, the report says: 

“Obviously, Arizona people have in their 
own power the maintainng of their economic 
future. The use of Arizona products, the 
keeping of all nditures in the home com- 
munity and State, the giving of preference to 
home firms and home labor are vital factors 
in assuring continued sound growth.” 

Looking over the accomplishments of the 
industrial congress in 1929 for illustrations of 
its work, I find the following: 

Work continued in extending State-wide 
markets for Arizona flour and feed milled 
from Arizona wheat. Local flour mills were 
aided. Merchants and housewives were ap- 
pealed to to use Arizona flour. 

Efforts were made to assist Arizona eggs to 
compete with those shipped in. 

Steps were taken to promote the growing 
of truck crops to take the place of those sent 

in from outside the State. Arrangements were 
made for local sales of a wide range of vege- 
tables and other farm products. 

Aid was given, with the cooperation of the 
banks and financial institutions, to expansion 


of a number of manufacturing and distribu- 
ting industries and to establishment of sev- 
eral new ones. 

Local iron and steel works were assisted 
in getting Arizona business. 

The Congress helped maintain State mar- 
kets for dairy products, beverages, brooms, 
mattresses, and many other products of Ari- 
zona manufacturers. 

The Congress assisted a new Arizona gar- 
ment manufacturing company to obtain mar- 
kets for its products throughout the State. 

The Congress assisted Arizona bakeries in 
meeting the competition of nationally adver- 
tised cakes shipped into the State from out- 
side. According to the report: “This affected 
not only hundreds of bakery employees, but 
farmers and other lines of business as Ari- 
zona bakeries spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for Arizona flour, milk, eggs, and 
other products.” 

But I think I have given you enough 
illustrations to suggest that the people of 
communities and regions can organize co- 
operatively to foster the economic institu- 
tions and agencies which represent the com- 
mon life. I would only add that, to assure 
full realization of economic democracy, or- 
ganized labor must participate with all other 
economic groups in the realization of the 
common objectives. 

And I see such regional cooperation as the 
full flowering of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority principle. With purpose and drive 
behind it, I am convinced that this principle 
can reverse the trend toward centralized 
economic bureaucracy and thus preserve the 
traditional form of small enterprise, whether 
in agriculture, industry, or trade, which has 
been characteristic of American democracy. 

The business and industrial system had 
its origin in the service it rendered the com- 
munity in which it originated. But as larger 
and larger units developed more and more 
removed from the local communities a new 
class of businessmen arose who realized that 
if plants could be combined under one con- 
trol the communities would have to accept 
such service as they offered at the prices 
which they demanded. Profits took preced- 
ence over service and economic democracy 
was on the way out. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority principle 
Offers the way to restore service as the pri- 
mary objective of business in a democracy. 
And the cooperative ideal which illumines 
it opens infinite vistas of democracy, broad- 
ening into a future in which people can no 
longer be made the sport of economic forces 
loosed by men driven by greed for wealth 
and power. Whether the progress in this 
country will follow the standard cooperative 
line or will transform our community and 
local business enterprises into new types of 
cooperation, the end must be the same if 
democracy is to survive. The people must 
control their economic life. Only in that 
way can the concept of American liberty, ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Independence, 
retain its fundamental significance in terms 
o? the spiritual value of each human soul. 

That, as I understand it, is what we are 
fighting to preserve. 


The Manpower Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following address by 
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Albert L. Cox delivered to New York 
Board of Trade, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, October 21, 1942, and 
two letters from Mr. Cox: 

My fellow countrymen, the most critical 
problem confronting our world today is the 
best use of the manpower of the United 
States. For what concerns our people con- 
cerns the people of the United Nations. As 
citizens responsible for a splendid heritage, 
as men responsible for the continuance of 
the principles of liberty upon which this Na- 
tion was founded and upon which it has 
existed, we can’t lose this war. We can con- 
sider no other outcome but victory, To lose 
means the end of all that we hold dear. To 
use the manpower of our Nation to the best 
advantage is of paramount importance. Un- 
less we so use it, victory may evade our grasp, 
for in the world today there is nothing so 
cheap as human life. 

To accomplish the end we seek, three 
things are necessary. First, a willingness te 
make any sacrifice. Our people have shown 
that there can be no just criticism of the 
spirit in which they entered and in which 
they are carrying on this war. 

Second, as great a number of trained sol- 
diers and sailors as may be necessary to ac- 
complish our mission. This objective we 
have every reason to believe can and will be 
reached 


And third—of equal, and perhaps of 
greater, importance—is the matter of supply. 
And when I say supply, I mean not only 
munitions of warfare but the actual necessi- 
ties of life. 

It is to the third objective that I shall ad- 
dress myself for the reason that we are not 
only confronted with the problem of supply- 
ing our own people but, as well, the peoples 
of our allies, 

Shortages of supplies of every sort are now 
being felt, rationing is upon us, and these 
shortages are increasing from month to 
month. We must so plan that no break- 
down comes from within. How heinous it 
would be to train and to send overseas great 
armies of men which we could not supply. 
How disastrous it would be to so handle 
our own affairs as to be unable to continue 
to supply the armies and the peoples of the 
other nations who are fighting side by side 
with us. 

From China and from Russia daily come 
the cries of those harassed people, asking, 
begging, beseeching, and even demanding 
that we furnish them with the equipment 
for their ‘armies, which we have promised. 
There is no lack of manpower in China. 
There is no lack of manpower in Russia. We 
must take full advantage of the men our 
allies are providing for the fight fronts, 
and provide them with the tools to make 
them truly formidable. 

At present we have more than 4 million 
men in our Army. Of these, less than a 
million have been transported to the battle- 
fronts of the world. We have soldiers in this 
country who have been in training for 
14% years and more as combat troops. 
There is grave danger that, in such long 
training periods, troops will grow stale and 
homesick and become overtrained. And more 
to the point, these men have become wholly 
consumers. 

Our supply line to western Europe is 
3,000 miles each way; to Australia, 7,500 miles 
from San Francisco; to Egypt, 14,000 miles 
from New York by Cape of Good Hope; to 
India, 12,000 miles via the same route; and 
to Murmansk, 5,400 miles from New York. We 
may assume, then, that men, equipment and 
supplies will have to be transported an aver- 
age distance of at least 4,500 miles. The 
amount of tonnage required is out of propor- 
tion to what we now have. In considering 
such sea lanes, the probability of loss must 
not be overlooked. Admiral Land said here 
on Monday, “We can’t lick the submarine 
paid though we may be able to ameliorate 

te 
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A survey of the factories and farms shows 
an alarming shortage of labor today. At the 
Tate men are being called to serve in the 
armed forces, the shortage in the near future 
will reach a critical stage. Today the United 
States is on a war production basis more than 
three and a half times as large as in the pre- 
Pearl Harbor month. August wer production 
rose 8 percent over July. But the alarming 
feature is that it lagged 14 percent behind 
forecasts. Is it wise to permit a further re- 
duction of labor on the farms and in the 
factories to impede our efforts toward victory? 

Secretary of War Stimson has put the 
Army's manpower needs for 1943 at 7,500,000. 
The estimate for the Navy and the Coast 
Guatd will exceed a million. With the 
knowledge that under present conditions we 
are not reaching the production we need, how 
can we hope to reach anything but disaster 
if we seek to take from farm and factory the 
men necessary to reach such figures? 

I don't question the military authorities 
when they state that so many men are needed 
in our armed forces. I only question the 
manner in which the men are to be trained. 
I do say that we have reached the point where 
We cannot safely take more skilled workmen 
from our factories and more farm labor from 
our farms. We cannot be prodigal with hu- 
man skill and with human energy when we 
face intelligent and resourceful foes. 

We can accomplish the desire of the mili- 
tary authorities and at the same time con- 
serve our farm and factory labor by inducting 
the men necessary for the armed forces, but 
by training these men at their home stations 
in such fashion that their services in the 
factories and on the farms will not be lost. 
Instead of concentrating our future selectees 
in large training areas and sending them 
hundreds, even thousands, of miles from 
home for their preliminary training, such 
training, intelligently planned and covering 
the development of a soldier up to field train- 
ing and the hardening process, can be done 
efficiently while the soldier continues to live 
and to work at home. Under such a program, 
further loss of production from farms and 
factories alike would be stopped. The men 
involved would continue their civilian pur- 
suits while receiving training in military fun- 
damentals. Much the same plan can be em- 
ployed as has for so many years been used in 
the training of our National Guard divisions, 
which now and always have made a splendid 
record for themselves. As the troops in camp 
reached the point of being moved overseas, 
the smaller training cadres at home stations 
could be sent to camps for the intensive 
training necessary before actual combat. 
While the home training was being absorbed 
other employees could be trained to take the 
place of the skilled workmen in the factories 
soon to be sent to combat. Then, too, col- 
leges can be made adjuncts of our armed 
forces and give such military training as is 
Tequired to the younger men. 

This is not a revolutionary plan, but, in- 
stead, a method of training which has proved 
to be efficacious and worth while. The uni- 
forms, the rifes and other munitions, the 
tanks and other necessary vehicles, and the 
cadres of instructors would be no more than 
are necessary in the large training camps. 
Armories have been built all over this land, 
where the men could report in the evenings 
and on week ends for their uniforms and 
equipment and to receive their training. The 
country is filled with men who have had 
much service, who would make excellent drill 
masters, and who would glory in the oppor- 
tunity that was theirs to so engage their time. 

With the short time at my disposal, I do 
not attempt to go into the details, but merely 
to express what seems to me and to many 
to whom I have spoken to be a real solution 
of a problem that is critical. 

“Even a defective plan, boldly and reso- 
lutely carried out,“ says Field Service Regula- 


tions, “is far better than the hesitating search 
for the ideal.” 

We have no time to waste if we are to eat 
and if we are to win this war. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 6, 1943. 
Hon. HaroLD D. COOLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Hanorp: I write to you, know- 
ing you to be just as interested as President 
Roosevelt, General Marshall, Don Nelson, 
Harry Hopkins, Paul McNutt, or any other 
American in winning this war. Of paramcunt 
importance in its successful determination 
is the proper use of our manpower. In our 
Army today we have approximately 4,500,000 
American men, of which number only 800,000 
have been transported beyond the bounds of 
these United States. In addition to the 
3,700,000 remaining men, the Secretary of 
War states that during 1943 it will be neces- 
sary for us to have 3,000,000 more. . With 
our present shipping facilities and with the 
accomplishment of the most roseate fore- 
casts of our shipping authorities, we will not 
be prepared to send out of this country in the 
next 2 years more than 3,000,000 men and 
to keep them supplied with the necessities of 
life and the required munitions of war. 

We hear much of a second front being 
opened. A second front can be opened in 
Russia or in China, or in both, without send- 
ing an American soldier to either place. Both 
Russia and China have ample manpower and 
are only asking us for the necessary supplies 
to equip their soldiers. To make these sol- 
diers of our allies truly formidable we must 
provide them with the proper tools. 

A survey of the factories and the farms of 
this country shows an alarming shortage of 
labor today. If we continue to call men from 
the factories and the farms, the shortage in 
the near future will reach a critical stage. 
By taking more men from the farms we are 
endangering our food supply; by taking more 
men from the factories we are so curtailing 
production of war needs that we will continue 
to be unable to carry out our promises to our 
allies, as well as to provide for our own armies. 

I don’t question the military authorities 
when they state that 7,500,000 men must be 
trained for cur armies. I do say, however, 
that these men can be as advantageously and 
as efficiently trained, insofar as their funda- 
mental training is concerned, at home as in 
the large camps. If our selectees are in- 
ducted and, instead of being sent hundreds 
and even thousands of miles from home, are 
given training much as the National Guard 
for so many years has received, they will not 
be taken from their productive work in the 
factories and on the farms until such time 
as they may be needed for more intensive 
field training and the hardening process. In 
almost every community armories have been 
provided and, where there are no armories, 
armory facilities can be almost immediately 
made available, where the men can assemble 
at nights and over week ends to secure their 
uniforms, their equipment, and their train- 
ing. No more uniforms and other military 
equipment, tanks, field pieces, and other ve- 
hicles, will be needed than are needed if the 
men are segregated in large camps. Train- 
ing cadres can be even more easily provided 
than they could for the guard in our days of 
peace. 

I propose no revolutionary plan, but a 
program which has proved to be efficacious 
and worth while and which is absolutely 
necessary if we are to escape the Scylla of food 
shortage and the Charybdis of insufficient 
matériel of warfare. 

In order to make this short enough for you 
to read, I am omitting much that might be 
said, particularly with reference to the 
length and danger of our foreign supply lines 
and the continuing submarine menace. We 
are in no danger of invasion. Our men can 
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certainly be kept on a productive basis until 
such time as the 3,500,000 men now in train- 
ing in this country are being shipped over- 
seas. Some such program must be promptly 
adopted if we are to eat and if we are to win. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT L. Cox. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 10, 1943. 
Hon. Harotp D. COOLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear HaroLp: I have been following 
with great interest your various statements 
with reference to manpower in this Nation. 
The proper solution apparently is getting no- 
where fast. For fear that you do not recall 
a letter I wrote you the first part of last No- 
vember, I take the liberty of enclosing a copy. 
My thought is that the proper use of Ameri- 
can manpower is so inseparably intertwined 
with the armed forces, with agriculture, and 
with industry, that much more would be ac- 
complished towards its solution than has 
been to this time if a joint meeting of the 
House Committees on Military Affairs, Agri- 
culture, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, could be held, to which would be in- 
vited representatives of the armed forces, 
representatives of industry, and representa- 
tives of agriculture. 

There is a grave danger that the continual 
enlargement of our armed forces will so 
pauperize agriculture and industry as to re- 
duce below the point of safety the produc- 
tion of farms and of factories. Such an 
eventuality would, of course, defeat the very 
purpose for which our armed forces are be- 
ing trained. At the same time, it is not to 
be forgotten that a considerable disservice 
is being done our country by the snatching 
from the colleges for induction of men who 
otherwise would be graduated in a few 
months. Particularly is this true when the 
preliminary training can just as well be 
given at the colleges during those next few 
months as in the large camps of concentra- 
tion. 

To such a meeting as suggested above 
would, of course, too, be invited the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, 
Manpower Commissioner McNutt, and other 
interested public officials, as well as unofficial 
observers such as Bernard Baruch, and others. 
Such an effort would not be wasted, as much 
good would undoubtedly result from such a 
meeting of minds. 

My command of combat forces in World 
War I, coupled with more than 20 years in- 
terested service as a Reserve officer in at- 
tendance upon Army schools and Army camps, 
makes me realize the extreme seriousness of 
our situation. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT L. Cox, 
Brigadier General, Reserve. 


Address of Alfred H. Cosden, President 
of the Union League Club, New York 
City 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the Union League Club of New York City 
was founded in 1863 by a group of men 
who bound themselves together to de- 
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fend and uphold the National Govern- 
ment and the Federal Constitution. This 
was during a crucial period of the coun- 
try's history when it was in the throes 
of the Civil War. Since that time the 
ideals of this group of men have been 
kept fresh, and on the occasion of the 
eightieth annual meeting of the club 
Mr. Alfred H. Cosden, the president, 
made an address stressing the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of citizenship. 
His remarks on bureaucracy, on the re- 
sponsibilities of those left at home, and 
his comments on the duties of Members 
of the Congress are sound and worthy of 
the consideration of the House. 
The address follows: 


We are in the midst of the fourth war in 
which our patriotic old club, as an organiza- 
tion, and its members individually, have 
loyally. defended the National Government, 
the National Constitution, and the unre- 
stricted right of every citizen to freedom of 
opportunity and of opinion. 

There has been no faltering step by our 
club since its founders far back in 1863 
pledged themselves to uphold those prin- 
ciples which in 150 years have created a 
Nation capable of carrying the heavy burden 
of a battle-scarred world. That is an achieve- 
ment that our new dealers planning to de- 
stroy the old would do well to keep in mind, 
for it has no parallel in government and 
industry in all history. 

Our club has stood many tests of its will- 
ingness always to do its share in every crisis. 
Today, along with the rest of the world, it 
faces its greatest trial. 

We have many members actively engaged in 
combat service and sons of many of our mem- 
bers are similarly engaged. 

One of our members—Lt. Comdr. Hallsted 
L. Hopping—gave his life in defense of his 
country while leading his flying squadron 
over the Gilbert and Marshall Islands on Jan- 
uary 31, 1942. 

I ask that we now rise for a moment in 
silent tribute to him and to all others en- 
gaged in the great struggle. 

There is a duty for those of us who are left 
at home—one that must not be ignored or 
treated lightly. That duty is to see to it 
that when peace comes our flag will continue 
to be a recognized symbol of freemen, up- 
held by our Constitution in their individual 
right to work, to advance in life, to express 
their own opinions and to achieve their own 
ambitions in their own way provided that 
way does not interfere with the equal rights 
of others. 

That is the sovereignty of citizenship and 
nothing else must ever prevail in this land. 
The survival of our Republic depends upon it. 

There are two opposing theories of govern- 
ment and of way of life in our country today. 

One theory is known as bureaucracy; it 
contemplates government management of all 
business—not government regulation under 
the law but government management. 

The regimentation of ‘all our people, 

The control of all property and of every 
individual’s income. 

This theory is organized with New Deal 
captains at Washington constantly seeking 
new ways, new authority, and new invasion 
into the field of free enterprise. 

That sort of thing in foreign countries is 
called dictatorship. 

The other theory of government is set forth 
in our Constitution. It is our American way. 
It puts responsibility upon the people, It 
not only fixes the bounds of individual lib- 
erty but protects it within those bounds. The 
keeping of our constitutional government de- 
pends upon the willingness of our people to 
defend it. 

Liberty has never been easily won or easily 
kept. Our forefathers fought to gain it. 


We must do no less to keep it. Every battle 
for it has been worth all that it has cost. As 
individuals, we should take our place and 
do our part. There is much to be done, for 
our form of government, our industries, and 
our traditional way of life are challenged. 

In a government of 180,000,000 people, liv- 
ing in such a vast territory, with diversified 
interests, some inequalities must continually 
arise and should be corrected. 

Some of the reforms established by the so- 
called New Deal were needed and have been 
helpful. They may some day be modified, 
but they will never be repealed. 

The real menace has not come from any 
effort to correct but from a purpose to re- 
make our Government—to reclassify and reg- 
iment our people—to take free enterprise out 
of industry, and the method of doing it was 
intended to be as offensive as the acts them- 
selves. 

The opportunity to restore government “by 
consent of the governed” rests upon their 
willingness to work for it. The rights and 
interests of the people are ready to be liqui- 
dated when attention to the duties of citi- 
zenship ceases and we put childlike faith in 
a Government composed of men no better 
qualified than ourselyes to conduct it. 

As to the war, we will do well to allow our 
military and naval experts to plan and con- 
duct the fighting. 

As to our economy, our social life, our po- 
litical problems, and our freedoms, we must 
never surrender our right to speak for them 
at all times and under all conditions. 

We must always have courage to defend 
the kind of government we want and the 
spirit to go on record against the kind we do 
not want. If our appeals are made in the 
right temper and with tolerance, they will be 
heard and respected. 

The war will be won on the batlefronts, 
but only with the full support of the home 
fronts. 

The peace will be won by the home front 
alone and what we do now will determine the 
kind of peace it will be. 

Our boys must not return to find that 
while they were winning the war we lost the 
peace they believed they were fighting to 
keep. 

As a people we must realize that it is our 
duty to work, save, give to the utmost, and 
cheerfully do without. Winning the war is 
our first consideration, Until then, nothing 
else matters. 

One of the greatest assets—if not the great- 
est—for winning the war is the good will of 
the people at home, and the way to secure 
that good will is to treat the people as part- 
ners in the great undertaking and not as serfs 
of government. 

Let us do our full share and try to convince 
our Government officials that our Capital 
City was designed to be the heart and pro- 
tector of our institutions, not the breeding 
place of fantastic theories, vicious prejudices, 
social revolution, and the enemy of free en- 
terprise and the people's rights. 

We should help them to understand that 
it is difficult to treat people as subjects and 
expect to keep their confidence, and that all 
people capable of understanding and being 
trusted are not living in Washington. 

If we show courage and determination we 
might arouse the administration to appoint 
ment of proven ability, men without politi- 
cal ambitions, as heads of our war production 
and organization and leave them alone with 
their duties. We cannot secure efficiency 
with one eye on the factory and the other 
eye on election day. 

We might try to convince them that it is 
unpatriotic to carry on a social revolution 
and fight a world war at the same time. 

Perhaps some of our Government officials 
could be persuaded to believe that swagger- 
ing, flippant, bullying talk to citizens has 
caused much ill will and accomplished no 
good. 
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That spending public money to create a 
grateful mood on election day is debauching 
the American electorate. 

That one bureau created to control an- 
other, and then another bureau created to 
control it, only confuses, confounds, and 
delays winning the war. 

That we cannot control inflation without 
ceilings on farm products and wages any 
more than we can keep flies out of a house 
by closing the doors but leaving the win- 
dows open. 

We might ask them what our Government 
would do if a soldier or sailor, working 10 or 
more hours daily for $52 per month and 
risking his life, walked out of his job and 
refused to fight unless given more pay, shorter 
hours, and better living conditions, and why 
our Government allows the stay-at-homes, 
who receive many times that amount and 
work only 8 hours per day, to walk out of 
their jobs at will. 

Perhaps we could help them to understand 
that threatening weather keeps people at 
home and that it does the same thing with 
the dollar—that no nation can make progress 
when its citizens are afraid of their govern- 
ment. i 

We must encourage free discussion, help- 
ful criticism, and healthy ferment. They 
ultimately find expression in national leader- 
ship. That is the surest way to preserve 
liberty and insure the blessings of a free 
people. 

These are just the plain, simple things 
that all of us might work for with some 
hope of accomplishment, After all it is the 
plain, simple things that make life worth 
living and the world worth living in. 


Food for Our Army, Our Allies, and 
Ourselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speech delivered 
by me before the food division of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion: r 


We had a farm problem back in the 1930's 
and it was yery real. Today we have a “food 
problem” and it is very real, too. But there 
are some important characteristics that dis- 
tinguished one from the other, and these 
ought to be clarified for those who persist in 
looking backward to conditions as they were 
a few years ago. " 

The farm problem of the 1930's was a com- 
posite picture of swirling dust storms, starv- 
ing cattle, foreclosed mortgages, milk strikes, 
and migrant workers looking for work that 
was not to be had. It was also a picture of 
30-cent corn, 5-cent cotton, and enormous 
surpluses of farm products. It was a night- 
mare for the farmers, but it hardly touched 
the rest of us for we still had plenty to eat. 

The food problem, on the other hand, 
affects every one of us. From the farmer's 


‘standpoint it is a picture of shortages of 


labor, materials, and transportation—all of 
which tend to keep the farmer from produc- 
ing more. From the standpoint of the Na- 
tion as a whole the picture is one of actual 
food shortages, rationing, and ever-increasing 
demands upon a food supply that is no longer 
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ample—a supply that is no more than ade- 
quate, even with careful management. 

It is evident that we shall have a food 
problem rather than a farm problem for the 
duration. Last year food production ex- 
ceeded all previous records, but there were 
no surpluses. Nobody knows how much 
food will be produced this year, but of one 
thing we can be sure—there will be no 
surpluses. 

Most serious threat to food production in 
1943 is the shortage of manpower. During the 
past year it is estimated that about half a 
million farmers went to war—that another 
million took jobs in war industries. And re- 
cent industries indicate that this trend is 
continuing. According to the Department of 
Agriculture figures the total number of work- 
ers on jobs January 1 was 8,171,000, including 
family and hired workers. This is the small- 
est number for any month since 1925. 

The metal shortage has hit the farmers a 
terrific blow and the record food crop of 1942 
was produced-with fewer tractors, plows, cul- 
tivators, and other tools than they have 
heretofore had. 

_ Transportation has been and continues to 
be a serious bottleneck. Submarines have 


made it tough for the coastwise ships, forcing” 


them to travel in convoys; gasoline, tire, and 
driver shortages have eliminated thousands 
of trucks for the duration; and the railroads 
are now expected to cope with all this addi- 
tional traffic. 

Despite these handicaps, the farmers are 
being asked to produce more. This year the 
Department of Agriculture is asking for 
122,000,000,000 pounds of milk—about the 
same as in 1942; for 25,700,000,000 pounds of 
meat—16 percent more; 28 percent more 
chicken meat and 15 percent more turkey 
meat; 8 percent more eggs. The acreage goals 
for vegetable-oil crops, feed grains, dry edible 
beans and peas and potatoes are higher. 

Food that is produced must be distributed, 
and that immediately brings up the question 
of where it is to be distributed. Of course, 
it must be assumed from the start that the 
armed forces will have all the food they 
want, where they want it, and when they 
want it. But civilian supplies must be main- 
tained, too, if this country is to be the 
arsenal of democracy. And we cannot leave 
our allies out of the picture. All three of 
these major drains upon our food supplies 
must be considered in the light of the total 
war effort. 

The total quantities of food required for 
our armed forces cannot be disclosed; that 
would be information helpful to enemies 

always looking for a clue to our growing 
strength. But I can tell you that it takes 
nearly a ton of food a year for every soldier, 
sailor, and marine. It takes twice as much 
meat and dairy products as each man ate in 
civilian life. It takes energy foods and vita- 
mins for the best-fed fighting men in the 
world. The armed forces are expanding at 
& rapid rate, too, and that means more and 
more food. 

Thus far, civilians in this country have 
fared rather well. Coffee and sugar have 
been rationed but nobody has suffered. And 
our supplies of these foods have been very 
much larger than those of our allies. Now 
shortages of meat, butter, milk, and canned 
goods are cropping up. But supplies of these 
foods also have been much larger than those 
of our allies. 

The problem of shortages must be dealt 
with first of all by rationing. It is only 
natural that we should shrink from the 
word “rationing,” because this always has 
been the land of “surpluses.” But under a 
rationing system, adequately administered, 
three desirable ends are attained. First, ra- 
tioning divides the available supply in such 
a way that every consumer has a share— 
and rationing should go a long way toward 
eliminating the local shortages of foods that 
have been reported from various parts of 


the country. Second, it arrests undue con- 
sumption and waste. Third, it assures the 
Government that urgent food requirements 
will be met. Under a system of price control, 
and taking into consideration the current 
demand and supply situation, rationing of 
more foods is inevitable. 

I have been making some inquiries about 
the food program and find that the Food 
Distribution Administration has established 
machinery for dealing with temporary local 
shortages. Under the plan, State and area 
food industry committees are being organized 
to receive and investigate complaints of 
shortages. Where the complaints are veri- 
fied, the committees will arrange for the 
movement of supplies to the area affected. 

Undoubtedly more needs to be known about 
the quantity and quality of foods required 
by civilians so that “shortages” can be prop- 
erly measured—so that minimum focd stand- 
ards can be set up. Do we really know, for 
example, whether 13 pounds of butter per 
capita per year is enough for civilians? Do 
we know whether 1.8 pounds of meat per 
adult per week is enough, or should it be 
more? 

During the depression years many people 
were out of work and reduced their food con- 
sumption to very low levels. They had to. 
But since they were not working—therefore 
using less energy—they were able to reduce 
food consumption without doing too much 
harm nutritionally. But the situation is dif- 
ferent today. A large part of the population 
is busy in steel mills, aircraft factories, ship- 
yards, and other war work. This brings up 
another question: Should laborers in defense 
factories, men who are doing the hardest 
Kind of physical labor, be asked to maintain 
a diet at the same level as that of an office 
worker, say? Or should the patient in a hos- 
pital or other institution receive the same 
quantities of food as the office worker? We 
would all wish to avoid undue hardships on 
the part of the population. 

It was my privilege yesterday to discuss this 
phase of the problem with Dr. Russell Wilder, 
a member of the staff at Mayo Clinic, who has 
been granted 6 months’ leave of absence to 
carry on this wartime work for the Food 
Distribution Administration, Dr. Wilder 
comes to the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion with many years of experience in the 
field of nutrition, and his work is expected to 
have an important bearing on the allocation 
of food among the armed forces, civilian 
population, and allies. I was glad to learn 
that he and his associates will focus on the 
nutritional problem the resources of out- 
standing workers in the field, rather than 
initiating research projects of their own. 

Food waste will be seriously considered. 
It is known, for example, that food waste 
totals about 300 pounds a year per person, 
and that much of the waste consisted of fats, 
root vegetable tops, the outer stalks of celery, 
the outer leaves of lettuce, and the like. We 
all throw away foods of this kind in normal 
times, but these are not normal times and 
We must mend our ways. A new food con- 
servation branch will work on this specific 
problem. 

This branch also will promote substitu- 
tion of less scarce foods for those unavail- 
able for civilian consumption. We must 
learn that we can fight as well on codfish 
as on oysters, as well on cabbage as on arti- 
choke, as well on skim milk as on cream. 
New foods are in the picture—vegetable pro- 
teins, for example. Mix soya or peanut flour 
in bread to the extent of 10 percent of the 
wheat flour and the protein value of the 
bread is increased four times. Mixed with 
pancake flour, soya flour makes one griddle 
cake as rich in protein as two used to be. 
In ground-meat products, even chemists can- 
not easily tell how much is meat and how 
much is soybean or peanut grits. Other 
foods will be developed as time goes by, for 
the civilian population must be fed. 


our boys whip the Nazis.“ 
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The civilian population includes the school 
children, and the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration, through its Civilian Programs 
Branch, will administer the school lunch 
program, together with other public food 
programs that may be developed. Millions of 
children over the United States have received 
school lunches made up in part of foods pur- 
chased through the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration, and the results, measured in 
terms of health and happiness, have been 
worth while. Many who can afford plenty 
of wholesome focd do not always realize that 
a growing child needs three full meals a day. 
It has been surprising to find, too, that mil- 
lions of youngsters fail to drink enough milk 
and that a great many don’t drink milk at 
all. So the school lunch and school milk 
programs should, for the conservation of 
health, be continued as long as possible. 

But we must not forget that our allies 
must have food, too, even though there are 
people in this country who question the 
quantities of food we are shipping to the 
fighting fronts in Russia, Britain, India, and 
other parts of the world. It is all right to 
send food to our soldiers, these critics argue, 
but let those other fellows scratch for them- 
selves. 

The other night Raymond Gram Swing 
answered their argument effectively, I think, 
Mr. Swing said, “If anybody cares to argue 
against lend-lease as a means to a common 
victory, he really puts himself in the position 
of advocating that America win the war by 
itself. For example, if he should say, Don't 
send butter to Russia,’ he would be saying, 
‘Don't strengthen the Russian soldier to fight 
the Nazis, but strengthen only our boys. Let 
This expresses 
the basic principle of the lend-lease program. 
If our food will help lick the Axis, let's send 
the food. 

How well are we doirg in the way of feed- 
ing other nations resisting aggression? One 
pound of meat from every 10, 2 eggs from 
every dozen, 1 cup of milk from every gal- 
lon, 1 pound of cheese from every 4. 1 bale 
of cotton from every 12, less than 1 slice of 
bread from every loaf—these, very roughly, 
are the proportions of foodstuffs and other 
agricultural commodities that were pur- 
chased in 1942 to help supply the Allied Na- 
tions, our own war-threatened Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Alaska, and the invasion victims 
and prisoners of war which the American 
Red Cross is assisting. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of dehydrated foods in our overseas 
food program. Thousands of tons of ship- 
ping and storage space are saved by sending 
concentrated foods to our soldiers and allies 
abroad. Since most foods contain from 10 
to 90 percent water, the removal of this 
water means that 1 ship concen- 
trated products can do the work of from 5 
to 10 ships. 

Nearly all the dehydrated food produced in 
the United States in 1942 went for Govern- 
ment requirements. Army purchases during 
the year are estimated at 50,000,000 pounds, 
and the Food Distribution Administration 
bought 350,000,000 pounds. Greatly in- 
creased quantities will be required by both 
the armed forces and the Food Distribution 
Administration in 1943. 

Dehydration and the other forms of food 
processing required to carry on the total food 
program effectively makes it imperative that 
the Food Distribution Administration work 
closely with the processing industry, and the 
organization should be commended for set- 
ting up a processors branch to consider the 
day-to-day problems of processors and to do 
something about them. 

I am also told that difficulties pertaining 
to critical materials and equipment, new 
processes, packages and containers, and ex- 
pansion and conversion of plant facilities, 
will be handied by the facilities branch. 
One of the principal difficulties facing proc- 
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essors is that of getting materials. They 
may be willing and ready to embark on a job 
of egg drying, for example, and then not be 
able to obtain stainless steel. The facilities 
branch will act upon the request for priorities 
for this material; that is, the branch will 
decide whether the plant is needed, how much 
stainless steel is needed, and then pass its 
recommendations on to the War Production 
Board 


Wholesalers, retailers, brokers, restaurants, 
and other food distributors have troubles all 
their own and these will be handled by the 
wholesalers and retailers branch. This 
branch will work with industry advisory 
committees in presenting the total food pro- 
gram to them and will provide a central 
point of contact in Washington for all food 
distributors. 

T also find that there is a Manpower Eranch 
in Food Distribution Administration and 
that this agency will develop plans and pro- 
grams for full utilization of manpower in 
“the food industries and will help solve some 
“of their manpower difficulties. 

Any marketing program—and ically 
every other activity in the field of market- 
ing—is dependent in one way or another on 
transportation. We must bring about more 
efficiency in the movement of farm goods 
and the Food Distribution Administration, 
through its Transportation and Warehousing 
Branch, must keep an eye on transportation 
problems in general—at least on those prob- 
lems that have a bearing on food. The food 
produced and processed but unable to reach 
a seaport because of congested port facilities, 
can never help us or our allies win the war. 
Needless duplication of delivery routes in our 
cities constitutes an enormous drain on man- 
power, gasoline, and rubber. 

Definite progress has been made in bring- 
ing about more equitable freight rates. In 
1941 the railroads requested a 10-percent in- 
crease in all freight rates “in order to make it 
possible for them to get sufficient revenue to 
meet the 10-percent wage increase that had 
been granted their employees,” but the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission decided that 
the rates on agricultural products should be 
increased only 3 percent. Obtaining a 3-per- 
cent increase on farm products instead of 
the 10 percent asked for resulted in a saving 
of more than $50,000,000 a year in the trans- 
portation bill for farm products. 

Last month the Department of Agriculture 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to eliminate the freight increases on 
agricultural products completely. The Com- 
mission has not yet acted on the request, 
but a hearing already has been held on the 
matter. 

The Compliance Branch might be called 
the police department of the gumshoe office 
of the Food Distribution Administration. It 
will look into the matter of black markets 
and will otherwise act to prevent speculation, 
profiteering, holding; and fraud in all phases 
of the work on the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration. It will administer the Commodity 
Exchange Act, and will set up accounting 
systems for agencies cooperating in Food 
Distribution Administration programs. 

There are nine Commodity Branches with 
the responsibility for initiating and 
out programs dealing with distribution econ- 
omies, price support, procurement, and reg- 
ulatory work. These branches already had 
charge of the administration of various reg- 
ulatory statutes, including such acts as the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act and the Cotton Fu- 
tures Act. But the war emergency requires 
broad action so the Department, through 
these Commodity Branches, is expected to 
exercise a more rigid control of the food in- 
dustry than is necessary in peacetime. 

You of the food distribution business are 
in a vitally important position in the food 
program and I am confident you will do your 
part. In the solution of your problems you 


are entitled to ask the consideration which 
Food Distribution Administration and the 
Congress are expected to give those businesses 
with new and unexpected war obligations. 
The Food Distribution Administration has 
a tremendously important mandate from the 
Covernment. There will be some grumbling 
about the food distribution program I have 
discussed here today, and I will probably do 
my share, but grumbling has always been 
America’s right and privilege. In one sense 
it might be called the safety valve of de- 
mocracy. In any event, as long as we grum- 
ble, but still cooperate with the war effort 
to the utmost, we can be sure that the state 
of the Nation is in a very good state indeed. 


Views of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives on Price Subsidies to 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, there 
is widespread interest in the controversy 
over the proposal of Secretary Wickard 
to make incentive payments to farmers 
for the production of vital foodstuffs. 
Officials of leading farm organizations 
have insisted that the use of subsidies in 
place of fair prices in the market place 
be discarded. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include herewith a statement 
submitted on February 12 before an 
Appropriations Subcommittee by Ezra T. 
Benson, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives: 


The National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives is composed of farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled cooperative associations 
engaged in the marketing of farm products 
and purchasing of farm supplies. Our mem- 
ber organizations are distributed in all of the 
48 States with farmer memberships in excess 
of 2,000,000 distributed in practically every 
county. 

The council has repeatedly expressed itself 
officially in opposition to cash subsidies to 
farmers in lieu of a fair price in the market 
place. Our member organizations and indi- 
vidual farmer members have often expressed 
themselves in similar vein. 

For several months the council had a com- 
mittee on inflation studying farm prices and 
related problems. The Honorable John D. 
Miller, former president of the council, was 
chairman of the committee. In making a 
report to the delegate body in late September 
1942, among other things, they said: 

“Some suggest that the prices of food 
should be kept low, with farmers so sub- 
sidized by the Government that they can 
maintain and even expand production. 

“Our answer to this is that in paying taxes 
to provide funds for such subsidies, the people 
are paying higher prices for focd, the dis- 
tinction being that they are paying in dif- 
ferent proportions. 

Further than this, subsidies have a de- 
moralizing effect as tending to make the ben- 
eficiaries more subservient to Government 
Officials im order that ‘thrift may follow 
fawning.’ 

“The vast majority of farmers abhor sub- 
sidies but insist that they should have living 
prices for their products, i 
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“There is now a world shortage of foods, 
and although in this country because of sev- 
eral bumper-crop years there is a surplus of 
foods, one short-crop year may exhaust our 
present food reserves.” 

On the question of price ceilings and sub- 
sidies the most recent action of this council 
was that made jointly with the other na- 
tional farm organizations. This policy is as 
follows: 

“We reaffirm the position of our respective 
organizations in offering our fullest coopera- 
tion to the Government in carrying out sound 
means to prevent inflation. 

“We again affirm our conviction that price 
ceilings on some war-essential agricultural 
commodities as presently applied, under the 
condition of agriculture’s continued disparity 
with war industry and labor, discourages their 
production. This promotion of scarcity, in 
addition to threatening the Nation’s food 
supply, releases inflationary forces of the most 
vicious character. 

“We demand that whenever Government 
imposes agricultural price ceilings, its officers 
and agencies exercise their responsibility and 
authority to approve only such price ceilings 
as will neither discourage nor prevent in- 


‘creased production. 


“Furthermore, we insist that the use of 
subsidies in place of fair prices in the market 
place be discarded.” 

For many years the refationship between 
agriculture and industry has been unfavor- 
able to the farmer. During all of this period 
the Government has sympathetically en- 
deavored to provide needed relief. We have 
not always approved the methods used, but 
the objectives, we believe in the main, were 
to offer constructive assistance to producers 
in their unfavorable relationship with other 
economic groups. However, farmers cannot 
understand the present insistence on the 
part of their Government for price subsidy 
programs in lieu of a fair price in the market, 
at a time when an increased production of 
food and fiber products is demanded and 
when consumers have the highest purchas- 
ing power of record. Farmers are fundamen- 
tally opposed, because of the very independ- 
ence of their nature and the character of 
their occupation, to receive subsidies from 
their Government. In spite of the shortage 
of manpower, farm machinery, and other 
production supplies, and the multitudinous 
orders and reguiations under the price-ceil- 
ing program, they are willing and anxious to 
produce to the maximum if they can only 
see their way clear to do so through a fair 
price for their products. They wonder why 
it is, with the present high purchasing power 
of consumers and the unprecedented Gov- 
ernment debt, that the Government is not 
willing that they be paid for their products 
direct rather than through cash subsidies, 
Farmers do not want inflation, but they do 
feel they are entitled to a price which will 
assure maximum production of food and fiber 
so badly needed in our war effort. 

We believe that this committee and the 
Seventy-eighth Congress are in a position to 
do more to build the much needed morale 
among farmers in this country and restore 
faith in the democratic processes of our Na- 
tion than has been true for many years. 
Farmers will respond wholeheartedly to 
sound and vigorous leadership. 

The following excerpt from a letter re- 
ceived this week from one of the prominent 
cooperative managers of the country is typi- 
cal of the many which reach us in almost 
every mail: 

“While the shortage of manpower and pro- 
duction supplies is most critical, I am certain 
that the delay in Office of Price Administra- 
tion orders, also the general feeling by pro- 
ducers that Office of Price Administration 
price ceilings do not reflect comparable re- 
turns with industry and labor, is doing more 
than any other factor to discourage farm pro- 
duction and jeopardize our Nation’s future 
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food supply. Farmers are definitely opposed 
to subsidies and believe that consumers 
should pay fair prices for farm commodities, 
especially in view of the highest purchasing 
power in the history of our country. 

“I just wish you could sense the rising sen- 
timent among farm people against the bu- 
reaucrats at Washington. It seems to me the 
hope of our country lies through this reaction, 
which I trust will bring sufficient pressure 
upon Congress to stop the efforts of the 
Washington social reformers who are using 
the war as an excuse to further their pet 
theories.” 

The food outlook is not encouraging. Rec- 
ords show that for 6 consecutive years 1937-42 
the aggregate yields of crops per acre in-the 
United States exceeded any year in history 
prior to this period. We, of course, all hope 
for a continuation of the recent record-break- 
ing crops, but such a hope is not a safe basis 
for wartime planning. This is especially true 
in view of the shortages of farm labor and 
machinery and the extremely favorable yields 
during recent years. 

We believe that farmers do not want cash 
subsidies and it is our recommendation that 
they be eliminated. We believe that the 
price-control act of October 2, 1942, should 
be enforced and that modifications which the 
act provides should be made in maximum 
prices “in any case where it appears that 
such modification is necessary to increase the 
production of such commodity for war pur- 
poses.” Prices, we believe, should be estab- 
lished without delay at levels that will stimu- 
late the production of essential foods. We 
believe that guaranteed favorable minimum 
prices will be more easily understood by 
farmers and are likely to be more effective 
than the more complicated incentive pay- 
ments. We believe there is no adequate eco- 
nomic justification for the general use of sub- 
sidies and that these should be eliminated 
together with acreage controls. Unless this 
is done, we believe that we will, in large mea- 
sure, fall in our food-production program. 
This may cause us to lose the war, or at least, 
delay victory. 


Air Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMFTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following Senate Con- 
current Resolution 16 adopted by the 
Fiftieth General Assembly of Iowa: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 16 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has before it for consideration House bill 
1012 and Senate bill 246 affecting air com- 
merce; and 

Whereas air commerce (air lines) repre- 
sents a minor part of civil aviation and 
private flying and fixed base operations rep- 
resent a major part of civil aviation whose 
operations are not interstate in character 
and therefore are of no concern of the Fed- 
eral Government, the pending legislation 
would deny to the States their inherent rights 
to govern within their own State and would 
seriously jeopardize private flying and fixed 
base operations; and 

Whereas by applying the intent of this 
legislation to other forms of transportation 
our national economy would be seriously af- 
fected; and 


Whereas there is no immediate need for this 
legislation as the President of the United 
States is vested with full power under the 
Defense Act to regulate all aircraft, civilian 
or otherwise, if necessary; and 

Whereas those men who are serving their 
country in the various branches of service 
are unable to voice their sentiments or 
opinions on this proposed legislation at this 
time, and they are the persons who have 
contributed more to the development of avia- 
tion and are entitled to their place in aero- 
nautics when and if they return from active 
duty; and 

Whereas, there is ample time for such legis- 
lation to be considered in the future since 
consideration has not been given future de- 
velopments and improvements which will 
change methods now used in the regulation 
of aircraft: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Legislature of Iowa 
respectfully requests that no action be taken 
on the above-mentioned bills or any similar 
bill or bills by Congress until the present 
war is over and peace is established; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Clerk of the United States 
Senate, the Clerk of the United States House 
of Representatives, the clerk of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
Congress and to each of the Iowa Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 


Address Before Lithuanian Allied Organi- 
zations of Western Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. SCANLON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. SCANLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I am including the following address 
delivered by me to the Lithuanian Allied 
Organizations of Western Pennsylvania 
on the occasion of their twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the independence of the Re- 
panie of Lithuania, on Sunday, February 
14, 1943: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I ac- 
cepted with a great deal of pleasure your kind 
invitation to come here today to address you. 
I have many close personal friends in the 
Lithuanian Community of Pittsburgh and I 
see many of them in this gathering here 
before me, The Lithuanian-Americans of 
Pittsburgh, as individuals, and as a group, 
have always been among our City’s most valu- 
able citizens. I consider it an honor to have 
been asked to come here to address you on 
this the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Proclamation of Lithuanian Independence, 
It is just 25 years since the Council of Vilnius 
issued its historic Pronouncement proclaim- 
ing the reconstitution of Lithuania as an 
independent democratic republic. Modern 
Lithuania and all her sovereign rights, and 
all her magnificent national, cultural, com- 
mercial, and industrial advancement stem 
from that famous declaration. What the 
Declaration of Independence of July 4, 1776, 
is to Americans, the Declaration of February 
16, 1918, is to Lithuanians. 

February 16, 1918 marked the end of a 
tragic era. It marked the end of 150 years 
of oppression and national humiliation. It 
marked the successful end of a magnificent 
struggle by a proud valiant people to-throw 
off the yoke which for heart-breaking decades 
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bound them in national serfdom. It marked 
the day of triumph which enabled them to 
stand forth in their true guise—a nation of 
free men—Lithuanians. 

February 16, 1918 was the turning point in 
the modern history of your ancient country’s 
existence. All true friends of Lithuania ex- 
ulted in her triumph and looked forward 
confidently to her future. It was the dawn 
of the new day and the people and the 
leaders of Lithuania went forth to rebuild 
their cherished land with pride in her an- 
cient greatness and with boundless confidence 
in her ability to take her proper place among 
the nations of the world. 

For 22 years thereafter Lithuania's national 
policy was that of peaceful collaboration with 
other countries. She became a member of 
the League of Nations. She established 
good neighbor relations with Germany. She 
signed a peace treaty with Soviet Russia. 
She was instrumental in bringing about the 
signing of the treaty of the Baltic Entente 
with Latvia and Estonia. She worked per- 
sistently to improve her relations with Po- 
land. All that Lithuania desired from her 
neighbors and from the nations of the world 
in general was their good will and the right 
to be left in peace in order to advance her 
own national development, 

For 22 years the citizens of Lithuania and 
Lithuania’s sons and daughters of Lithuanian 
Descent all over the world worked long and 
hard to reestablish the prestige of the old 
country. Her leaders strove to improve the 
economic situation. The ancient language 
was revived and developed. Enlightened 
agricultural laws were passed and land own- 
ership reform was inaugurated. Commerce 
and industry were developed. The country 
prospered. Modern Lithuania had risen 
again to a place in the world where she 
matched her former high position of ancient 
times. It was a nation of which all of you— 
all of us—could be proud and Lithuanians 
and the friends of Lithuanians were justly 
proud of Lithuania. 

Then came the tragic events of 1940. The 
proud little Baltic Nation saw her prized 
independence and all her hard-won eco- 
nomic and cultural developmént snatched 
from her once again by a powerful aggressor. 
In a certain sense this is a sad occasion we 
are celebrating today. We are celebrating 
today the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Lithuania's 
Independence at a time when the cause of a 
free and independent Lithuania seems as 
hopeless as it was in those dark days when 
those 20 heroes of Vilnius set their pens to 
the ringing proclamation of 1918 that the 
Independent State of Lithuania, founded on 
democratic principles, was an existing fact 
that the world would have to deal with in 
the future. These are indeed hard times for 
Lithuania. The terrible events of 1940, 1941, 
and 1942 have brought again to your father- 
land the old, old story of black oppression 
and blood and tears, but there is nothing 
final or irrevocable in this present situation. 
Dark days are no novelty to Lithuania or to 
the Lithuanian People. The lesson of the 
Past is still before us. Lithuania in the past 
has proved not once, but a dozen times, that 
her people could not and would not be sub- 
jugated and could not and would not be en- 
slaved by warring neighbors. A nation which 
has courageously in the face of stupendous 
odds battled through the centuries against 
one powerful nation after another without 
yielding one single solitary inch in its deter- 
mination to be free can and will rise again. 

No student of history, no one who has read 
or been told of the indomitable struggle of 
the Lithuanian people for truth and liberty 
can have anything but the most sincere ad- 
miration for and confidence in the people of 
your Baltic Nation. No one can doubt your 
eventual triumph over the present oppressors 
of your country. Lithuania will rise from 
these days of blood and strife and will strike 
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down those who have sought to bind her and 
will stand forth once more as a free people. 

My friends, I have no hesitancy in stand- 
ing before you as a prophet today and de- 
claring that the day is not far off when the 
present oppressor of the Lithuanian people 
shall be beaten and ground into the dust 
and that Lithuania, a free republic, a lib- 
erated Democracy, will once more take her 
proud place among the nations of the world. 

Remember the ancient Lithuanian motto: 
“Be what may, Lithuania will always stay.” 
Long live Lithuania! 


Creation of a Civil Aviation Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me yester- 
day to extend my remarks on the sub- 
ject of civil aviation, H. R. 1012, and the 
importance of creating a standing com- 
mittee in the House to consider legisla- 
tion relating to civil aviation, I submit 
the following: 

As one who earnestly advocates the 
creation of a standing committee to con- 
sider legislation affecting civil aviation, I 
want to say that this is not a new idea on 
my part. In the opening weeks of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress I submitted a 
resolution asking for the creation of such 
a committee. I state this to indicate 
that it is not my thought that this com- 
mittee should be created primarily to 
deal with post-war aviation. 

I would like to direct the attention of 
the Members of the House to H. R. 1012 
and to the Report 124 which accompanies 
this bill. H. R. 1012 was introduced on 
January 11 by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Lea], chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
This bill proposes to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended. I 
had assumed, and so advised interested 
constituents, that hearings were not 
likely to be held on this bill until the 
decision had been made by the House as 
to the need of creating a committee on 
civil aviation, I found I was in error 
when I returned to Washington last 
Monday, after spending 3 days in my dis- 
trict. I learned that the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee had re- 
ported this bill out favorably the previous 
Saturday. The brief hearings on this 
important bill were held by the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on the 
very days that the Rules Committee was 
holding hearings on House Resolution 23, 
asking for the creation of the Committee 
on Civil Aeronautics. 

The first two or three pages of Report 
124 advances arguments in favor of leav- 
ing aviation legislation under control of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, There seems to be some- 
thing about aviation that gets into one’s 
bloodstream. The subject is so challeng- 
ing, and once one gets interested in it, it 


is extremely difficult to forget it. I can 


well understand that the members of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee who have been dealing with avia- 
tion legislation would desire to continue 
their activity. However, I do believe that 
this subject is so broad and of such great 
importance to the country that it de- 
serves and should have the full attention 
of a standing committee of the House. 

Pages 4, 5, and 6 of Report 124 contain, 
in my humble opinion, one of the strong- 
est arguments that can be advanced for 
the creation of this proposed committee. 

It is proposed in H. R. 1012 that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board carry on a con- 
tinuing study of aviation development, 
with a view of formulating “a national 
policy for civil aeronautics,” and that 
this Board shall, once a year for the next 
5 years, report back to Congress its rec- 
ommendations. This, I believe, is con- 
tinuing a dangerous practice that has 
grown up in our Federal Government 
during the past few years. We hear a 
good deal of criticism of the bureaus and 
bureaucrats downtown, but in this act we 
propose to strengthen at least one bu- 
reau—the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Is there any reason why a committee 
of Congress should not hold hearings 
and, as a result of these hearings and 
study, formulate a national policy for 
civil aeronautics? Why should not a 
committee of Congress hear representa- 
tives of airplane-engine manufacturers, 
of air-line operators, of airplane manu- 
facturers, of civilian private flyers, and 
the aviation commissioriers from the sev- 
eral States? If we could secure testi- 
mony from this group, the Congress itself 
could formulate its own policy. 

I do not know that anyone has criti- 
cized the way the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee has dealt with 
aviation in this country. I know many 
representatives of large units of the avia- 
tion industry have said that the 1938 act 
was a life saver for the industry, but I 
also know that the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee is one of the 
most important and busiest committees 
in Congress. In one sessior of Congress 
it may bring out an important railroad 
bill; in another session it can bring out 
an important bill relating to inland 
waterways and perhaps in a third ses- 
sion, something dealing with our com- 
munications system. The aviation in- 
dustry has grown to such a size and is 
now of such importance that it actually 
needs just about the full attention of a 
substantial number of men in this House, 
and I am sure we would have no diffi- 
culty in finding at least 15 men who 
would be willing to undertake the needed 
study and who would devote their best 
efforts to aiding in the growth of avia- 
tion. 

If such a committee is set up, it may 
not be long before the new committee 
would decide that matters relating to 
rate making should be considered by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. In the not too distant future I 
would personally like to see the rela- 
tionship between the proposed Aviation 
Committee and the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee about the 
same as that which exists between the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
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mittee and the Merchant Marine and 
Fishery Committee. 

I am not going to take the time today 
to discuss, section by section, the pro- 
visions of H. R. 1012, but I would like to 
point out that several of our State avia- 
tion commissioners feel that the adop- 
tion of this bill, as reported by the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
would seriously interfere with the proper 
State control of purely intrastate flying. 
On my desk I have a letter signed by 
Thomas H. Lockhart, Commissioner of 
Aeronautics for the State of Connecticut, 
in which he states: 

A hearing should be afforded all parties that 
would be affected by bills such as these 
(H. R. 1012 and S. 246). : 


He further states: 

These bills would extend Federal control 
over all air space and infringe upon the sov- 
ereign rights of the States. 


I am sure no member of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee would 
deny that H. R. 1012 raises a serious con- 
stitutional question—a question that 
should have serious consideration by both 
the House and the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

It will doubtless be argued, when House 
Resolution 23 is under consideration, that 
we have too many committees in the 
House of Representatives now. That 
may be true but, if true, certainly pro- 
gressive steps should not be rejected 
simply because a needed corrective meas- 
ure has not been taken. I am thorough- 
ly convinced that the establishment of 
a standing committee on civil aeronau- 
tics in this House will have a very definite 
advantageous psychological effect on the 
whole aviation industry in all of its sepa- 
rate branches throughout the United 
States. 

In closing, may I urge upon every 
Member of the House to contact what- 
every representative of this great indus- 
try he has in his district and obtain from 
him an opinion as to the importance and 
advisability of creating the proposed new 
committee. 

With these remarks I submit an edi- 
torial by Al Williams, one of the greatest 
fiyers the United States has as yet pro- 
duced: 

IT’S A Jon FOR CONGRESS 
(By Al Williams) 

A recent report speaks of “supersecret 
meetings * * * to plan a tremendous 
expansion in world-wide air routes.“ Promi- 
nent in these supersecret meetings to de- 
termine who is going to run what interna- 
tional air line, and where, were Lord Halifax, 
representing Great Britain; officials of our 
State Department and Army and Navy air- 
cargo divisions, and air-line officials (headed 
by smart, suave, Pan-American Airways pres- 
ident Juan Trippe). 

Did it ever occur to anyone that these 
supersecret meetings are dealing with busi- 
ness that belong essentially to Congress? 

International air line rights, routes and 
privileges for the post-war period are the 
foundation for control of the post-war po- 
litical and economic world. We now are 
standing at approximately the same position 
in history as those empire builders some cen- 
turies ago who laid out sailing-ship trade 
routes. 

Examine the commercial and financial in- 
terests involved in the allocation of inter- 
national air lines. 
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The present air-cargo transportation sys- 
tem, now carrying essential munitions, has 
been wholly underwritten as a war project. 
Will the results of this underwriting be 
turned over to our own commercial interests, 
carte blanche, to be operated as profit-earn- 
ing enterprises? 

Another pressing problem which must be 
solved is just which of the American air lines 
now operating over British-owned territory, 
or from and to British-owned air bases, will 
the United States relinquish after the war? 
These are problems which must be solved by 
Congress. And it seems logical that Congress 
should be in the deals being planned now. 

When this war ends there will be no sale 
of carloads of military planes as there was in 
1918. There will be thousands and thou- 
sands of bombers that can be readily con- 
verted to cargo-carrying planes, to say noth- 
ing of the additional thousands of cargo 
planes. 

It is all very well for the big business inter- 
ests to meet now and as many times as they 
please to discuss and plan the post-war avi- 
ation world, but it seems essential that a 
specially authorized committee of Congress 
should be devoting its full time and ability 
to representing the rights of the American 
people in the coming postwar air age. . 

The air scramble is on and Congress should 
be right in there pitching. The mightiest 
factor in postwar international relations will 
be air transportation, and that is essentially 
the business of the Nation. 


Implementing the Atlantic Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a speech delivered by 
me before the Foreign Policy Association 
of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1943: 


Probably at no time in the history of this 
country has our Congress faced so grave a 
responsibility as confronts it today. In the 
Revolutionary War we fought to create the 
Union. In the Civil War, we fought to pre- 
serve the Union, and in this war, as in the 
last war, we are in my opinion, fighting to 
extend the Union. 

Now don’t misunderstand me. I am not 
saying this as an imperialist. For the At- 
lantic Charter, to which I subscribe, forbids 
territorial aggrandizement. Nor am I saying 
it as an advocate of so-called Union Now. 
For I don’t believe in any union forged in 
the stress of war. I'm saving it as, I hope, a 
realist who believes that the united efforts of 
the United Nations should not be confined 
to the war but should be carried on into the 
peace. Which means that our Congress has 
in effect assumed international responsibili- 
ties, the sound handling of which ic bound 
to affect the whole future of the world and 
not this Nation alone. 

The current Congress has been called the 
Victory Congress. It is my pious prayer that 
it will indeed be the Victory Congress. But 
victory means peace and the solution of the 
problems of peace are by the very nature of 
things far more difficult than the solution 
of the more forthright problems of war. 

While I can't speak for Congress in this 
regard, I can, as a Member, speak with some 
authority cf it—and certainly I can give you 


the conclusions and the program of an active 
Congressman, 

In the first place, if you agree with me 
that the problems confronting us are world 
problems, that the local, or shall we say na- 
tional, and international problems are so 
interwoven as to be almost indistinguishable; 
if you agree with me that this war is being 
fought to extend the union of peoples every- 
where, then I think you will agree with me 
that the first step Congress should take to 
handle this world situation is to set its own 
house in order. 

I hate to use the term “streamline” be- 
cause it has so often been abused, but it 
does seem to me that in these days when 
the leaders of nations cross continents and 
oceans in a few hours to confer, and when 
events happen with breath-taking rapidity, 
the first job Congress faces in preparing it- 
self to function for modern democray is to 
streamline its own organization. 

I tell you that if representative govern- 
ment is to be preserved and the powers of a 
parliament under the modern tempo are to 
be retained, Congress must be prepared to 
function rapidly. The alternative is the 
granting of extraordinary powers to the Exec- 
utive in order to save time in a so-called 
emergency. And that is not the democratic 
process. 

Nor is the speed of current war events a 
temporary emergency, my friends. It is per- 
manent. It is the future whether in war or 
peace. In the last war we thought we had 
done a monumental job if we marched 12 
or 15 miles a day. Today, in battle, an ad- 
vance of 50 miles is commonplace, with mo- 
torized and air-borne troops. We read that 
almost daily in the papers. 

Democracy must be streamlined if it is to 
hold its own. Nor need it lose one iota of 
its democratic effectiveness in the process. 
On the contrary it will increase it. The basic 
trouble in Congress is that its committee 
structure, its procedure, in fact its very 
modus operandi, are paced at a tempo 150 
years old. 

You may well ask what all this has to do 
with implementing the Atlantic Charter? 

Well, let me say this my friends—if our 
Congress isn’t set to the modern tempo, if 
it isn't prepared to move with speed, the vic- 
tory is going to find us left at the post when 
peace is signed, and the Atlantic Charter 
will become merely a memory. 

Now, as to the Atlantic Charter—if some 
of you have been as confused as I occas- 
sionally have been as to what is involved 
therein, I think it would bear a brief review 
before I suggest how to implement it. 

In the first place, remember that beyond 
military necessity, it is the only document 
signed by all the United Nations, which ex- 
presses any concrete peace aims whatsoever. 

In the second place, its principles were 
first enunciated by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill in a battleship con- 
ference off the coast of Newfoundland on 
August 14, 1941, before the United States 
of America had entered the war—that is 
almost 4 months before Pearl Harbor. It 
was proclaimed by us in time of peace. It 
has since been signed by 29 nations, four 
of the most important on January 1, 1942— 
that is to say, the United States of America, 
Great Britain, China, and Russia. The most 
recent to adhere were Iraq and Brazil. 

And finally it is not to be confused with 
the Four Freedoms contained in a speech by 
President Roosevelt in this country although 
two of the four freedoms—freedom from fear, 
and freedom from want, are contained in the 
charter. 

The charter itself contains eight points. 
And for the purpose of the conclusion of my 
speech, I would like to review them. 

1. No territorial aggrandizement. 

2. No territorial changes without the con- 
sent of the peoples involved freely expressed. 
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3. The right of all peoples to choose their 
own government, with sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them. 

4. With due respect to existing obliga- 
tions all nations to have access to trade and 
raw materials needed for economic pros- 
perity. 

5. Fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of se- 
curing for all improved labor standards, eco- 
nomic adjustment, and social security. (This 
is, of course, freedom from want.) 

6. After final destruction of the Nazi tyr- 
anny the establishment of a peace which 
will afford to all nations the means of dwell- 
ing in safety within their own boundaries and 
will provide assurance that all the men in 
all the lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want. (Freedom from 
both fear and want here definitely expressed.) 

7. Such a peace to enable all men to tra- 
verse the high seas and oceans without 
hindrance. 

8, All of the nations of the world, for 
realistic as well as for spiritual reasons to 
ebandon the use of force. And since no fu- 
ture peace can be maintained if land, sea, or 
air armaments continue to be employed by 
nations which threaten or may threaten ag- 
gression outside of their own frontiers that 
pending establishment of a wider and more 
permanent system of general security the 
disarmament of such nations is essential 
and that the signatories will aid and encour- 
age all other practical measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing 
burden of armaments, 

That is the Atlantic Charter. Verbiage, I 
have heard it said. Of course, it is verbiage 
as it stands. In spite of 29 or more signa- 
tories. But it contains the framework of 
the future. It is shall we say a signed letter 
of intent as the basis for a future contract. 
And if you believe in it, as I do, and as I be- 
lieve most Members of Congress do, what 
should be the first steps to be taken by our 
own Congress to make it effective? 

It stands to reason, of course, that much 
of it will have to be implemented after vic- 
tory. It stands to reason, also, that some of 
it, so far as this country is concerned, is 
self-evident. For instance, it has been a 
constant and open policy of this country for 
nearly 50 years not to seek territorial ag- 
grandizement. This takes care of point 
No. 1, so far as we are concerned. The 
so-called Kellogg-Briand pact, subsequently 
reiterated by Secretaries Stimson and Hull, 
also established as our foreign policy that this 
Nation would not recognize territory taken 
by aggression in violation of existing agree- 
ments, That takes care of the second point, 
so far as we are concerned. 

But there are certain things that can be 
done now. And there is one first step in this 
connection which I consider all important. 

You will remember that during the last war 
President Wilson enunciated 14 famous points 
as the basis for future peace. Our allies gen- 
erally adhered to them. The United States of 
America through the Congress which had not 
been consulted alone held out. I don't want 
this to happen again. 

I call upon President Roosevelt to present 
to the Congress now his own legislative pro- 
gram for implementing the Atlantic Charter. 
Delay on this score might well prove disas- 
trous. Not that I think Congress will be 
found in the end obstructionist. On the con- 
trary. But because history has proven that 
ignorance has all too often caused fatal fum- 
bling of the ball. The President has given us 
an Atlantic Charter. Let him now give us an 
American Charter, which will specify our own 
contribution to the cause. 

In the meantime there are some things 
which I believe the Congress can itself initi- 
ate in this regard. I offer them to you as 
suggestions—as action which I myself advo- 
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cate as a sincere supporter of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

I have already covered the first two points 
in the charter. The third point must wait 
until after victory except for the declaration 
of intent contained in the charter. We are 
in no position to guarantee such things until 
we have won the war. 

But there is a contribution we can make 
here and now to placing ourselves in a posi- 
tion to making such a guaranty. That is to 
winning the war. The Congress can and must 
renew the so-called lend-lease laws, now up 
for renewal. And I believe I am safe in say- 
ing that they will do so—and promptly. ` 

On the fourth point Congress will shortly 
be called upon to take a very definite and 
vitally important stand. I’m speaking now 
of the right of all nations to have access to 
trade and raw materials needed for economic 
prosperity. Sometime in April probably the 
Congress will be asked to renew the reciprocal 
trade agreements we now have with various 
nations of the world. It is my considered 
opinion that should we fail to renew these 
agreements we will be creating inevitably 
causes for future conflict. It may sound 
strange for a member of the Republican Party, 
popularly or perhaps unpopularly known as 
the high-tariff group, to come out for these 
agreements, But remember that the origin 
of the Republican tariff policy was tariff 
for protection of infant industries, and it is 
my conviction that my party will return to 
first principles on this point and will support 
the renewal of these trade agreements, which 
in fact are in no way necessarily a contradic- 
tion to Republican tariff policy. Certainly 
I will support their renewal. 

As to point five, which involves improved 
labor conditions and social security there is 
much I could say, if I had the time, and 
there is much Congress can do, if it will, 
and it is my firm conviction that it should. 
On the first score, that of labor, and I am 
on the Labor Committee of the House, and 
was the Labor Party, as well as the Republi- 
can Party candidate in the last election—let 
me say this—that I have supported in the 
past and shall continue to support in the 
future American labor’s hard and often 
heartbreaking struggle to achieve a proper 
and profitable position in the American social 
structure. I have opposed and shall con- 
tinue to oppose all raids on labor's hard- 
won rights, But I am most earnestly con- 
vinced and shall act accordingly that the 
only guarantee of improved labor conditions 
in this country is for Congress to require 
and labor to accept corporate responsibility 
in the same way that every membership or- 
ganization in our community accepts it— 
with all that such responsibility implies. I 
believe that Congress should act in this ses- 
sion to require such responsibility, which I 
am sure would cure all alleged existing labor 
evils. And that Congress should correspond- 
ingly defeat all reactionary attempts to 
otherwise harass American labor. 

That increased social security is not only 
important to world peace but to our own 
economy and the preservation of the system 
under which we have so long prospered seems 
to me self-evident. I have studied the so- 
called Beveridge plan, introduced for consid- 
eration in Great Britain, and I believe it to 
b excellent for Great Britain. It is well 
worth our studying here. But I submit that 
plans which are pertinent to comparatively 
small areas like the British Isles, Denmark, 
and Norway cannot be successfully applied 
without wide change and adaptation in so 
vast an area as the United States of America, 
where living costs vary so widely. No simple 
Federal yardstick is going to work equitably. 
Some system of home rule devolving upon 
the States must in my opinion be worked out. 
I believe that Congress in this connection can 
and should set up a commission to report as 
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promptly as possible on this problem—a com- 
mission to include not only Members of Con- 
gress but recognized authorities from various 
sections of the country. 

Action on point No. 6 can in part be im- 
mediate and must in part be postponed until 
after victory. This is the point involving 
freedom from fear—that is the threat of fu- 
ture wars. Immediate action can certainly 
be taken by Congress in this connection by 
amending the Selective Service Act to pro- 
vide permanent military training for all our 
young men for at least a year in certain age 
groups, thereby serving notice on the world 


that in cooperation with the United Nations 


or without we are prepared to preserve the 
peace by force if necessary. I advocate such 
action by Congress. We have already served 
notice that in building a two-ocean navy 
we haye this in mind. And Congress is now 
considering a special civil aviation commit- 
tee, which I sincerely hope it creates, as a 
source of peace protection. 

You may say that such a suggestion nulli- 
fies the eighth point of the Charter which 
looks to reduction in armament. This is 
not true. Local police forces are often re- 
duced, obviously should be reduc-d as State 
and national police protection is increased. 
So our national armed forces can and should 
be reduced as soon as a permanent interna- 
tional police force is set up. And I am not 
advocating a large standing Army—but a 
large reserve force—which has been a definite 
American policy too often ignored. 

I have omitted point No. 7—the freedom 
of the seas. That has been an American 
policy since the War of the Revolution. I 
think it is covered by our gradual creation 
of a two-ocean Navy this Congress has al- 
ready acted upon. 

In conclusion I can only add this. We are 
on the road to victory, which means that 
we are on the road to peace. How perma- 
nent that peace is to be depends not only on 
me and my colleagues as Members of Con- 
gress, but on you as citizens of the greatest 
and strongest Nation on this earth. Your 
active support or your active disapproval are 
paramount in the problems that confront us. 
I'm not begging any question. I am saying 
that, if you do not crystallize your opin- 
ions and express your desires, your Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, whatever their vision, 
will be feeling their way in the dark. Na- 
tional sovereignty we need not, we must never 
yield. National sacrifices both for our own 
permanent benefit and for the welfare of the 
world we are going to have to make. As I 
heard a young Harvard valedictorian say at 
Cambridge less than a year ago, on this very 
subject: 

“A peace to be durable must be endurable.” 

Not only Congress and the United Nations 
but you and I and all men and women of good 
will must see to it that at long last we obtain 
and maintain a peace that is both durable and 
endurable. 


Foeds for Livestock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following Senate Con- 
current Resolution 8, adopted by the 
Fiftieth General Assembly of Iowa: 
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Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 


Whereas stock feeders iņ Iowa are finding 
it difficult and in many cases impossible to 
obtain oil meal, cottonseed meal, soybean 
meal, tankage, and similar feeds so necessary 
in feeding and finishing livestock for market; 
and 

Whereas where available these must gener- 
ally be purchased, if at all, at increasingly 
exorbitant prices in mixtures and compounds 
generally known as commercial stock foods; 
and 

Whereas the difficulty in obtaining these 
necessary feed substances, at reasonable prices 
in the usual forms, is seriously slowing down 
and discouraging the production of meat so 
necessary to the war effort; and 

Whereas it is being commonly asserted and 
believed that this situation does not arise 
from an actual shortage of these products so 
much as by manipulation and preferences 
which might be prevented and removed by 
national authority: Be it, therefore 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Iowa 
(the house of representatives concurring), 
That we call upon the Congress of the United 
States to institute such investigation of this 
subject as may be necessary to determine the 
fact and fix blame, if any, and pass legisla- 
tion, if any is required, to correct the situa- 
tion complained of; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and to each member of the Iowa delegation 
in Congress. 


It Is Not Less, But More, Production We 
Want 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I shall support the provision of this bill 
that will permit farmers to feed excess 
wheat to their own livestock and poultry 
without the payment of penalty. I also 
trust the provision permitting corn 
grown in excess of the program to be 
made into ensilage without penalty will 
be approved. 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried on prior 
occasions to secure the adoption and 
passage of similar legislation. The 
House committee did not see fit to sup- 
port me. It is gratifying at least to see 
the commitee bring this legislation to the 
floor with apparently little opposition 
from its membership. 

This thing of requiring a farmer to 
pay 49 cents a bushel on so-called excess 
wheat that he feeds to his own livestock 
and chickens does not now and never 
did make good sense. I do not think 
you will find very many farmers who 
favor that feature of the law. It is a 
matter that has caused more dissatis- 
faction among farmers generally than 
almost anything else. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I propose to go one 
step further. My amendment would re- 
peal that portion or section of the law 
that requires a farmer to pay a penalty 
to the Government on wheat grown in 
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excess of the quota assigned him by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency. At 
present the penalty is 49 cents per bushel. 
This year, I am informed, it will be more, 
possibly 54 or 56 cents; this by reason of 
increase in prices. 

My amendment does not limit the pres- 
ent law with respect to other subsidy 
payments or benefits. In other words, a 
farmer who chooses to raise a little more 
grain than the limit set by the A. A. A. 
will not have to pay a penalty; and he 


will not, however, receive soil conserva- |, 


tion payments, 85-cent parity loans, or 
insurance benefits. The latter should be 
penalty enough under the A. A. A. pro- 
gram. I have fixed it this way so that 
I may not be charged with crippling the 
farm program. I think it is pretty se- 
vere to penalize a producer for raising 
a little extra grain in these times. 

Mr, Speaker, Government agencies are 
fixing ceiling prices on wheat products, 
Prices and quotas are being placed on 
meats and other foods. Then another 
agency limits the production of food by 
imposing penalties. 

Mr. Speaker, in my State of Kansas, in 
1941, the farmers were required to pay 
penalties in the sum of $5,194,822 for 
raising too much wheat. The money was 
put in escrow. Since then about $2,- 
000,000 has been refunded where farm- 
ers reduced their production to make up 
for it. Last year the Government col- 
lected about $763,000, of which $40,000 
has, thus far, been refunded. I do not 
have the figures for all the States, but it 
is estimated to be about five times these 
amounts. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government and 
countries in other parts of the world are 
asking for more and more food. People 
across the seas are in want at this pres- 
ent hour. We are bound to come up 
short within the year. Some will say 
that at present we have a surplus of 
wheat. If so, it is a good backlog. One 
year’s crop failure, under our present 
demands, would wipe out all our surplus. 
When this crisis is over, the demand will 
be greater thanever. Our allies are ask- 
ing us to increase our supplies and we 
have agreed to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, it does not make very 
good sense to tell the farmer he must 
produce more food with less help and 
less machinery, and hold prices down, 
and then say if Fe exceeds a goal on this 
most important food, he should be pe- 
nalized for doing it. That is not the 
American way of doing things. If there 
ever was a reason for doing the sort of 
thing that was done in the past, that 
reason or excuse is gone now. Prices 
were exceedingly low when these things 
were put into effect. Food was abundant. 
Not so now. 

Mr. Speaker, our food supplies are 
dwindling every day. The demands on 
the farmers and producers are going to 
press harder from week to week. The 
American farmer has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility right now. He will mcet that 
challenge, notwithstanding the handi- 
caps that confront him. You can bank 
on that. Mr. Speaker, all the American 
farmer asks for is a square deal and 
somewhere near an even break. Why 
not give it to him? 


Forty-eight-Hour Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARD JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. WARD JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, 
once more Congress has been bypassed 
by the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment by the issuance of a law at the 
direction of the Chief Executive, com- 
pelling employers to work their em- 
ployees 48 hours per week and pay them 
time and a half above 40 hours. 

With the British working more than 
50 hours a week, and workers on the 
continent of Europe working even longer, 
and the Japanese exceeding the longest 
European workweek, this order extend- 
ing hours of work was welcomed by the 
people of the Nation. 

Such a law, however, should have been 
enacted by Congress and should have 
been surrounded by some exceptions that 
would overcome the dangers that have 
arisen because of the order as made. 

In the first place, the order applies to 
all employers and not to just those 
engaged in war work. Secondly, it is 
highly inflationary as it increases the 
wages of employees now working 40 
hours a week 30 percent and will greatly 
add to the cost of production, to the 
Nation’s terrific war bill, and the tax- 
payers’ stupendous burden. 

In addition, this order means that 
many more so-called small businesses 
must close. Their overhead cost of do- 
ing business will be so increased that 
they cannot stay in business, because the 
price of the merchandise or services that 
they sell to the consumer is controlled 
and there is no indication of any raising 
of these ceilings on the part of the 
O. P. A. 

The increase in hours per week should 
have been made with the provision that 
the workers would get the same rate of 
pay for the additional hours that they 
were already getting for 40 hours. Then 
in cases where these rates of pay are too 
low they could be increased, but there is 
no reason today for penalizing any em- 
ployer by making him pay time and a 
half because he works his employees 
more than 40 hours per week. 

We have a great shortage of manpower 
and the penaity clause in the 40-hour- 
week law was to spread employment and 
discourage the employers from working 
any employees more than 40 hours per 
week. 

This problem should be given immedi- 
ate attention by Congress and a law en- 
acted at the earliest possible date, over- 
ruling the Executive order increasing the 
workweek to 48 hours with time and a 
half above 40 hours. The workers are 
willing to work these additional hours 
and few of them will request a 50 percent 
bonus for each additional hour they work. 
They are too patriotic to make such a re- 
quest during these wartimes, when the 


Federal debt is rising to such extremes 
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that it cannot possibly be paid off for 
many generations. 

An excellent editorial on this question 
appeared a few days ago in the Long 
Beach Press-Telegram, of Long Beach, 
Calif., and I recommend the same to 
every Member of this Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

BUSINESS FIGHTS FOR LIFE 

For the first time in the 10 years of its 
domineering existence the New Deal bu- 
reaucracy at Washington is forced to fight for 
its life, and it is about time, for, unless the 
bureaucracy is killed or curbed, American 
business will be killed. 

It is literally and demonstrably true that 
the life of the business of this country is at 
stake in the battle now being fought under 
the dome of the Capitol in Washington, and 
the meal tickets of America's millions of 
workers also are at stake, for without busi- 
ness there would be no jobs. 

This is the issue in the impending strug- 
gle of which an advance skirmish was fought 
yesterday in the House of Representatives 
with the adoption of two resolutions to give 
Congress, composed of the elected spokes- 
men of the American people, the means of 
resisting the march of bureaucracy whose 
aim is overthrow of the constitutional and 
representative government inherited by 
Americans of this generation from their fore- 
fathers, and the substitution for it of a gov- 
ernment of administrative decrees, all hav- 
ing the evident purpose of destroying indi- 
vidual business enterprise and putting in its 
place an American New Deal yersion of totali- 
tarlanism. 

Fortunately, the American people last year 
sensed the bureaucratic drift toward a species 
of totalitarianism and with their votes in the 
congressional election in. November 1942, 
registered a protest and an awakened de- 
termination to stop the bureaucrats’ en- 
croachments and to restore the constitu- 
tional processes of government. The mem- 
bership of the House as now constituted 
has a strong antibureaucracy majority, 
though some of the Members of the ma- 
jority are Republican and some Democratic 
in party affiliation. 

This all-American majority yesterday voted 
294 to 50 to adopt the proposal by Repre- 
sentative Howann W. SmirH, old-school 
Democrat of Virginia, to create a special 
committee, of which Smirx will be chair- 
man, with authority to investigate every 
action, regulation and directive by any ex- 
ecutive agency of Government. 

In particular, the committee will have the 
power to inquire into the question of what 
statutory authority, if any, there was for the 
recent directive requiring compulsory time- 
and-a-half overtime pay for hours of l-tor 
above 40 hours a week, The committee 
may—and should—conduct investigations 
throughout the United States. 

Business interests in all parts of the coun- 
try should demand congressional investiga- 
tions, for unless they stand up and fight 
soon for their economic lives, they and the 
American system of free enterprise are 
doomed. 

The establishment of a 48-hour working 
week repeatedly has been urged by this 
newspaper and by the American press gen- 
erally for many months. It is a war neces- 
sity that workers in war Industries work 
longer than 40 hours a week, and Economic 
Stabilization Director Byrnes’ recent order 
of a 48-hour week was a step forward, but 
it is too rigid in its indiscriminate application 
to business and industry, regardless of war 
needs, and it is wrong and dangerous in its 
provision that hours worked over 40 hours a 
week shall be paid at the rate of time and a 
half. 


Addition of 8 hours to a working week of 
40 hours and payment for the additional 8 
hours of labor at the rate of time and a half 
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is a 30 percent increase of labor costs. It 
is an impossible burden for many institutions. 

Many businesses have been compelled by 
war conditions to quit. A 30-percent increase 
of labor costs will force many more to quit. 
They will not be able to meet an overstuffed 
pay roll. They will close up shop, not because 
they want to, but because they have to, and 
their contribution to the Nation's economic 
life will cease, their workers will be thrown 
out of employment. 

A consideration that should appeal to all 
responsible officials charged with the duty of 
financing the Government’s war effort is 
the heavy loss of Government revenue that 
results when business institutions paying 
high income taxes are driven out of exist- 
ence, Every business house that has to close 
its doors is cutting down the Nation’s win- 
the-war fund. 

This battle concerns every business house in 
the country and all of the men and women 
dependent upon business for a living. They 
are urged to get into the fight before it is too 
late and back up their Congressmen on the 
firing line in Washington—the Congressmen 
who are struggling to save this country from 
bureaucrats who never were elected to office 
by the people and never had to meet a pay 
roll, 


Production of War Material in Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the State of 
Missouri: 

Senate Resolution 26 

Whereas many Missouri communities are 
faced with dire economic distress and virtual 
abandonment due to the failure of national 
governmental agencies to use the natural 
resources and manpower of great areas of our 
State in the war program to the end that our 
population and economy be stabilized; pro- 
viding employment near the homes of our 
people and thereby preventing the current 
migration of our population to the metro- 
politan areas where they are now being 
drawn by lucrative positions in war plants 
concentrated in those areas; and 

Whereas there are no governmental instal- 
lations in the whole northern section of the 
State of Missouri and only four in the south- 
ern section, thereby leaving an area greater 
than that of any of the New England States 
with the exception of Maine, and having a 
population greater than that of at least four 
States in the Union, without any govern- 
mental installation of any kind; and 

Whereas such Government contracts and 
installations in the war program in the State 
of Missouri have been concentrated in the 
metropolitan areas of St. Louis and Kansas 
City, the skilled labor from these inland sec- 
tions has been taken from our communities 
and farms to live in crowded and less whole- 
some env’ronmental conditions causing ac- 
knowledged housing shortages and because 
of such concentrations resulting in increased 
living costs and the needless disruption of 
homes, thereby increasing the social prob- 
lems in these metropolitan areas; and 

Whereas the facts disclose that by every 
comparison our sister States have been more 
favored than the State of Missouri as for 
example: 


In the dollar valuation of war contracts 
per dollar of manufacturing activity in the 
States as of 1939 Kansas was awarded con- 
tracts in the amount of $16.39 for every 
dollar of manufacturing activity which she 
had before the war. Nebraska received con- 
tracts equivalent to $6.38 for every previous 
dollar that she had in manufacturing before 
the war. Arkansas received $6.06. Okla- 
homa received $6.02. But Missouri received 
contracts equivalent to only $2.91. 

In the all-over value of war contracts thus 
far awarded the national per capita average 
is $710.85. Our sister to the west, Kansas, 
has received from a bounteous Government 
in war contracts a per capita average of 
$1,083.21 as compared with a per capita 
average in Missouri with her two large cities 
included of 8452.24. 

As of September 30, 1943, war contracts 
had so changed the rank of our States in 
their relative manufacturing positions that 
we find Kansas advanced 15 places in the 
rank of manufacturing among the States. 

Oklahoma has bettered her position six 
places among the 48 States, Arkansas and 
Nebraska likewise are in an improved rank 
and though Missouri has always been farther 
advanced in manufacturing than any of 
these she has, during the same period, fallen 
from her former position so that she has lost 
five places in her manufacturing rank with 
the other States; and 

Whereas Missouri is unselfishly furnishing 
her share of her youth to the Nation’s armed 
forces and desires further to place her man- 
power and other resources to work in the 
war effort, and it seems incredible that such 
vast resources of men and natural mate- 
rials cannot be employed within the area, 
not only to stabilize the present economy of 
the State but to provide a great employ- 
ment opportunity for our young men in 
the service when they return after victory; 
inasmuch as such installations could then 
be converted to peacetime operations as now 
planned in the sister States which have thus 
far been favored; and 

Whereas it has been the enunciated policy 
of our National Government to provide every 
possible means of securing the production of 
war matériel with a minimum of disruption 
and dislocation of the family life, the foun- 
dation of our democratic way, it then seems 
to us reasonable that more careful consider- 
ation of sites, facilities, labor, and resources 
of this State should be given by the agencies 
of our Government in Washington charged 
with the responsibility of locating these es- 
sential war enterprises: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Sixty-second 
General Assembly of Missouri, That we call 
upon the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple of our State in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and upon such other of our 
citizens in Washington as now hold offices 
of high trust, upon our elected State offi- 
cials, and upon the commercial and civic 
leaders of all sections of the State that they 
act in concerted unison to bring these facts 
and these conditions to the attention of the 
President of the United States and to all 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment dealing with the problems of securing 
war matériel, the acquiring of facilities, the 
establishing of training bases, and the instal- 
lation of war production units, to the end 
that the great State of Missouri may con- 
tribute in larger measure to the war effort 
and that her people and her resources may 
be fully utilized in speeding our Nation's 
effort to victory; and be it further $ 

Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution be placed in the hands of our rep- 
resentatives in Washington, our elective 
State officers, and the appropriate depart- 
mental, commercial, and civic executives as 
set forth above. 
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REMARKS 


HON. FRED C. GILCHRIST 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, the 
Iowe State Legislature has passed a con- 
current resolution asking a repeal of the 
wartime daylight-saving bill. A num- 
ber of States are doing the same thing 
and are repealing the law of Congress, 
insofar as it applies to their State. This 
law is certainly a bad thing for the farm- 
ers of this country. I have received 
almost a bushel basket full of letters and 
telegrams from farm people who point 
out their objections to this law and show 
the hardships that it brings down upon 
farmers and farm communities. 

We are told that Joshua commanded 
the sun and said, “Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon; and thou, moon, in the val- 
ley of Ajalon,” and we are told that the 
sun stood still and the moon stayed until 
the people had avenged themselves upon 
theirenemies. The Good Book then goes 
on to say that there was no day like that 
before it or after it. But these prophets 
who believed there would never be a day 
like that again had never heard of and 
did not know about the jurisdiction of 
the Congress of the United States. 

I have also good reliable authority in 
Mother Goose Rhymes to say that the 
cow jumped over the moon. This is un- 
doubtedly true, and I have seen pictures 
and mural decorations showing the 
cow in the very act. But somehow or 
other the cows on our farms and dairies 
in Iowa do not have command over the 
moon and the sun and they do not care 
to jump over any celestial bodies but in- 
sist on getting up in the morning day- 
light and not in the middle of the night. 
And then again they know that the best 
time for milking does not come at 5 
o’clock sun time, and they prefer to be 
milked in the cool of the evening and 
not at a time that will interfere with the 
golf tournament or the pari-mutuel bet- 
ting out on the horse-race track. 

It just does not make sense to believe 
that hogs prefer to get up in the dark of 
a cold wintry morning before the sun 


is up. They do not want to eat their 


proteins during darkness when burglars 
are busy, nor do they wish the electric 
lights to be turned on in advance of the 
good old ordinary Christian time for eat- 
ing hog food. They know that it is hard 
to put any gain upon hogs during ex- 
treme cold weather, and they prefer to 
associate with each other in their nests 
and warm each other’s backs and not go 
out into the snowdrifts of a cold wintry 
morning in northern Iowa until after the 
sun is up. 

Then the dew has something to do 
withit. Thisisnotapun. During hay- 
ing and harvesting our farmers cannot 
work until after the dew has disappeared. 
In corn husking a farmer cannot go out 
too early into the wet and frosty and 
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cold cornfields but should wait until the 
sun is about an hour high before husking 
his crop. Schools, especially in winter, 
should not be expected to open at 8 
o’clock in the morning. The old-fash- 
ioned 9 o’clock opening is much better 
and is quite soon enough. A vast amount 
of farmers in my State live within con- 
solidated school districts, and the new 
war time compels the children and the 
whole household to rise in darkness. 
Then after the kids have eaten their 
bacon and eggs—and I mean bacon and 
eggs in Iowa—they have to stand in the 
snowdrifts and signal the school busses 
with horns and flashlights, and finally 
make it to the school just about dawn 
and 1 hour earlier than it was ever in- 
tended. The whole thing is “haywire.” 
It causes great hardship and great incon- 
venience and loss. It requires much 
more power and the burning of much 
more electric lights. It inconveniences 
almost everyone in the farm commu- 
nities and in the farm States. 

The fact is that railway trains and 
mail time dominate our clock. The 
hired man always wants to get off at 6 
o’clock p. m. so that he can change his 
overalls and put on his other shirt and 
go down to the depot to see the 7:15 train 
come in: Social life goes according to 
clock time. The hired girl or maid in- 
sists on clock time. I always go to 
church, and the young people go to the 
movies and to dances, according to Big 
Ben. So, then, we farm people are com- 
pelled to obey the injunctions of Congress 
at whatever cost. 

We must comply with the hour hand 
on the dial at whatever inconvenience. 
We must consider that the sun is at its 
meridian height at 1 o’clock p. m. and 
not at high noon. Astronomical time 
and gastronomical time agree that noon 
is the time for eating dinner on the 
farm. 

This is all a hallucination. It does 
not save power. It does not add to the 
war effort and it simply makes trouble. 
The legislatures now in session all over 
our country are passing resolutions 
against this unnatural war time regula- 
tion, and I now attach hereto the con- 
current resolution passed by the house 
of representatives in the Iowa State Leg- 
islature at Des Moines, and report that 
a bill is now pending in that State to 
do away with this ill-born and unholy 
child of congressional parentage. I 
have always opposed such a measure and 
voted against it. 

Ohio, Georgia, Michigan, and perhaps 
other States have already passed laws, 
and Iowa is about to, and I have the 
honor to now attach the concurrent reso- 
Jution referred to, 


House Concurrent Resolution 17 


Whereas daylight working hours are a vital 
factor in the preparation and harvesting of 
crops, the feeding of farm animals, and the 
produetion of. all farm commodities; and 

Whereas the new wartime known as day- 
light-saving time since its establishment has 
proved to be wasteful rather than timesaving; 
and 

Whereas in these days of dire need, every 
possible hour on the farm must be used for 
the production of vital foods; and 


Whereas the factories engaged in war pro- 
duction are largely on a 24-hour-per-day basis, 
and those not thus engaged are largely on a 
short-day basis of work; and 

Whereas because of these conditions this 
change in time has not resulted in the saving 
of electric power and fuel: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate concur- 
ring), That we respectfully petition Congress 
of the United States to repeal the act known 
as daylight-saving time, chapter 7, second 
session, Public Law 403, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress (S. 2160), which was approved by Con- 
gress January 20, 1942, and which establishes 
a standard time for the United States 1 hour 
earlier than mean astronomical time, and by 
this repeal permit agriculture to operate with 
a greater degree of efficiency; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the two Iowa Senators and the eight 
Iowa Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that they be thus petitioned to use 
all their influence and best offices that this 
change in time may be made and put into 
effect before the heavy farm work season 
begins. 


Petition of the Titusville (Pa.) Landlords’ 


Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. RODGERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a petition received from 
the Titusville Landlords’ Association, of 
Titusville Pa. This petition sets forth 
ample reasons why, in the opinion of the 
landlords of Titusville, their city should 
not be included in the area where rents 
either were or were likely to become ex- 
orbitant or to tend toward inflation. To 
this petition were attached the signa- 
tures of 125 owners of property occupied 
by tenants. It follows: 


The Honorable R. L. RODGERS, 
Congressman from the Twenty-ninth 
District, State of Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We, the following landlords of 
the city of Titusville, Pa., hereby petition you 
to intercede for us in securing release from 
the oppressive measures of the Federal rent 
regulations for the following reasons: 

1. The rent-control program was launched 
to prevent further increase in rent where 
rents already were tending toward inflation. 
Titusville is not one of those areas. 

A rent survey in July 1941, at the request 
of the Office of Price Administration and con- 
ducted by Work Projects Administration, dis- 
closed: First, that but 16 percent of the resi- 
dential units of Titusville has increased in 
rent over the period from March 1940 to June 
1941; second, that the rise in rent in that 16 
percent of cur dwellings was but $2.64 per 
month; third, that the average rent for all 
residential units was but $16.45 per month. 

It has been the custom in Titusville for 
many years to lease dwellings on a monthly 
basis extending over a 12-month period dat- 
ing from May 1. This being the case, the 
rent of March 1, 1942 (selected, arbitrarily, 
as the date for determining the maximum 
rent) establishes the legal rent of 84 percent 
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of our dwellings as of March 1940, the survey 
having shown that the rent of June 1941 in 
those dwellings was the same as that of 
March 1940, and the rent of June 1941 having 
carried over to May 1, 1942, by our system 
of leasing. Inflation begins where fair re- 
turn ends. Our rents were frozen before we 
had climbed out of the deflated darkness into 
the sunshine of fair return. 

2. The cost of labor and building materials 
required for repair and replacement have 
increased greatly since March 1940. Rents 
fixed as a maximum in 1942 on the same 
level as of 1940 are, consequently, much 
lower relatively than those of 1940, and at a 
time when living costs are much higher 
(foods up 42 percent). 

3. The rent regulations permit of increases 
upon seven conditions which are stated in 
the “landlords’ petition for increase in rent 
above the maximum.” These stipulations 
would appear to alleviate some of our difficul- 
ties, but they fail to function because ot 
the peculiar interpretations given them when 
they are submitted to the local area office. 

For instance, conditions a and d may have 
been submitted by the petitioner. A small 
increase is granted on the basis of condition 
a but condition d. just as valid and required 
as a floor before condition a can function 
properly, is ignored. 

4. Landlords were particularly hard hit 
during the depression. A substantial de- 
crease in rent was necessary to match the 
deflated purses of the tenants. Worse, when 
tenants reached the point where deferred 
payments only were possible, the landlords’ 
income all but disappeared; indeed, in many 
cases, it did disappear entirely when tenants 
found it necessary to remove to another 
locality and payments remained deferred. 

Nevertheless, in that trying period, when 
Uncle Samuel was begging for a shot in the 
arm, many landlords, taking advantage of 
lower costs, spent hundreds of dollars in the 
improvement of their properties. The low 
rentals did not provide funds for such ex- 
penditures and obligations were undertaken 
on the assumption of the dawning of a more 
prosperous day. But with that day came 
Government control and rents here were 
frozen at the low rates of 1940, 1939, 1938, and 
even earlier. Under rent regulations the 
landlord is compelled to keep his properties 
in standard condition or suffer a further re= 
duction in his rent. At depression levels 
rents could not provide for maintenance. 
Now, at those levels, under conditions of 
higher costs, rents provide less in the way 
of maintenance. The landlords’ obligations 
are bound to grow heavier instead of lighter. 
We become alarmed when we ponder our con- 
dition when all the rest of the world is free 
from want. 

5. Taking funds from the deflated purse of 
the land’ord and placing them in the in- 
flated purse of the tenant defeats the pur- 
pose of rent control. The landlord thereby 
is prevented from the purchase of war bonds 
which he might otherwise have purchased 
and the tenant spends that amount, not for 
war bonds but for whatever he desires that 
the restricted markets provide, thus adding 
to the inflationary evil instead of curbing 
it. Moreover, while penalizing the landlords 
who were slow to make even moderate in- 
creases in their rents it protects, if it does 
not encourage, those who began early to get 
their due. 

6. Rents on Sunset Heights, the defense 
housing project in this section, range from 
$28.50 per month for three- to $34.50 for 
five-room units. This is a gross rental which 
includes, by way of services, water rent and 
electricity, a kitchen range and a Kelvinator 
refrigerator, an individual furnace-like heat- 
ing unit (but not the fuel) and cabinet 
sink 
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Not all of our dwellings are equipped with 
all these services; but some are. In lieu 
of some, or in addition to some or all of these 
utilities, we offer less cramped living quar- 
ters (larger rooms, greater in number, less 
units in one building); porches, sun parlors, 
laundries, and garages, of which there are 
none on Sunset Heights; and a vastly 
superior location which factor has ever been 
important in determining the value of prop- 
erty and of its desirability for renting pur- 
poses. $ 

Sunset Heights is difficult to reach, espe- 
cially in winter; it is more distant from 
schools, churches, shops, and the business 
section. While winds blow furiously in win- 
ter and very few trees provide shade in 
summer on the hilltop, our small city, in the 
valley below, is not only better protected 
from the biting winds of winter, but trees, 
of which we are justly proud, provide ade- 
quate shade in summer. 

The rate of rent on the Government's own 
dwellings, surely, may not be considered in- 
flationary; yet its average of $31.50 per month 
is 91.6 percent higher than the average per- 
mitted us by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

Certainly, fairness demands drastic changes 
here, else a tragic future looms before those 
landlords, the sum total of whose invest- 
ments is in rented properties, acquired 
through many years of toil and strict 
economy. 

Shelter is as important in the winning of 
the war as food, clothing, and labor, yet it 
is demanded of us that we house tenants 
who are receiving unusually high wages at 
the extremely low rate they, or others, paid 
us when jobs were scarce and wages were 
unusually low. 

The landlords of Titusville believe in fair 
rent control. We desire to curb inflation. 
But we are convinced that the Office of Price 
Administration policy based on maximum 
rent is not working fairly here and that in- 
stead of curbing inflation it is contributing to 
it. To us, the present policy seems a measure 
to help tenants at the expense of owners in- 
stead of a policy to stabilize prices. We ask 
that a policy of fair rent be substituted for 
the present policy, for, in a locality where the 
same rent extends over a period of 12 months, 
it is impossible to establish fair rents by a 
rule designed for areas where rents, changing 
from week to week or from month to month, 
could and did rise constantly to heights that 
were becoming alarming. 

Respectfully submitted. 

‘TITUSVILLE LANDLORDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
F. EDITH PALMER, Secretary. 


— — — 


Farm Labor 
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HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 17, 1943 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, during 
the current week the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Claude R. Wickard, told a 
congressional committee that he had 
asked the War Department for Army 
help in certain crop situations, He in- 
dicated that he planned to renew his 
request. “Farmers,” he said, “need to be 
given assurance before they begin plant- 
ing that there will be sufficient man- 
power to bring in their crops.” 


Farmers in my congressional district 
share the Secretary’s concern at this 
time, and I am in receipt of the follow- 
ing telegram from the Passaic County 
(N. J.) Board of Agriculture: 


PATERSON, N. J., February 17, 1943. 
Congressman GORDON CANFIELD, 
House of Representatives: 
Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Claude R. Wickard; has asked for greatly ad- 
ditional supplies of farm produce for domes- 
tic consumption, armed-force needs, and 
lend-lease requirements; and 
Whereas the farmers of this county have 
already lost many of their skilled farm la- 
borers to the armed forces and are faced with 
the possibility of losing more of these skilled 
laborers: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That you be hereby notified that 
the Passaic County Board of Agriculture 
wishes you to thoroughly investigate the 
possibility of the release of members of our 
armed forces for necessary agricultural. work, 
and do everything within your power to alle- 
viate this critical situation. 
RESOLUTION COMMITTEE, Passaic 
County BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
CHARLES Hess, Chairman, 
ARTHUR Burt, 
CHESTER J. KRULAN. 


Address of Hon. John J. Dabiy, 
Governor of New Mexico 
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OF i 


HON. A. M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith the text of an address delivered 
by Hon. John J. Dempsey, Governor of 
New Mexico, before a joint meeting of the 
House and Senate of New Mexico on 
February 4, 1943. 

This address deals with the problems 
faced by an average State in attempting 
to take care of its obligations to the aged 
and infirm: 

It presents the opinions of a former 
Member of this body on the subject of 
public assistance. 

The address follows: 


Mr. President and members of the six- 
teenth legislature, I have today sent a special 
message to the House urging immediate 
passage of the so-called tobacco tax. The 
need for this measure should be apparent to 
everyone. There have been certain objec- 
tions to this bill from some pressure groups. 
That is to be expected. There are always 
these well-fed, selfish groups willing to close 
their eyes so they cannot see the hunger of 
others. 

In presenting this measure I am placing 
before you the means to alleviate certain 
conditions which are becoming more acute by 
the minute. I am thinking now particularly 
of those people who have devoted a lifetime 
of service to their country and their State 
and who now, in their old age, through no 
fault of their own, find themselves with- 
out income and without the means of earn- 
ing a livelihood. These people will not be 
with us very long. 

Most of them have led honorable and 
useful lives. They are proud, and their pride 
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in many cases grows greater as their income 


decreases. They would prefer to starve with 


their heads held high than to humble them- 
selves by pubicly asking for charity. The 
State, through its old-age assistance program, 
can provide for these people, if sufficient 
funds are available, and at the same time per- 
mit them to retain their self-respect. 

I know many of these old folks. They have 
been honored in their lives. They will be 
honored again when they die. They would 
prefer to have food upon their tables than 
flowers upon their graves. It is true that on 
their passing resolutions praising them may 
be passed and presented to their bereaved 
families. In some cases statues may be 
erected, statues of their likenesses on iron 
horses. Let us not, by vote, make it neces- 
sary to say it is too bad they died of star- 
vation. i 

Besides the needy aged there are two other 
classes of deserving people who will benefit 
by this bill. They are the needy blind and 
the dependent children. 

Those who are blind have lost only one of 
their five senses. 

While they go through life in darkness, 
they suffer as acutely as the rest of us from 
the pangs of an empty stomach. It is a 
matter of statistics that most cases of blind- 
ness occur among the poor. The amount of 
help the State is giving the blind is very 
limited. Some receive as little as $6.25 a 
month. To their other troubles should not 
be added the fear of hunger and the feeling 
that New Mexico does not care what happens 
to them. While we cannot restore their 
sight, we can brighten their lives by assuring 
them of enough to eat and something decent 
to wear. : 

Our children are not only the most precious 
possession of the family, but of the State as 
well. If our democracy is to remain strong, 
our children must grow up with healthy 
bodies and keen minds. It is well enough cor 
us to say that in America every person is 
born equal under the law and in the sight 
of God. But that saying rings hollow unless 
we also provide that every child shall havz 
proper nourishment, adequate clothing and 
thé right to education. 

When Work Projects Administration closed 
down, the hot lunch program for our com- 
mon schools, which had been staffed by 
Work Projects Administration labor, was 
threatened with extinction, I have asked the 
Department of Public Welfare to temporarily 
take over this program. Qualified physicians 
have told me that the improvement in the 
health of children who receive those hot 
lunches is amazing. I am sure that none 
of you would want to see this program dis- 
continued. 

Through our program of aid to dependent 
children we are trying to provide these 
things. I wonder if there is any man in 
New Mexico who would lift his infamous voice 
and say that this is wrong. I do not believe 
there is. This is one program that has uni- 
versal support. But we must give it more 
than lip service. We must show by our 
actions that our hearts approve the senti- 
ments that our lips express. 

There has been much misunderstanding 
about old-age assistance. Many people have 
the impression that any person above middle 
age can receive a pension. I would like. to 
clear up that misunderstanding. The Fed- 
eral Government and the State have laid 
down strict rules governing the granting of 
old-age assistance. A person to be eligible 
to receive help from the State must be at 
least 65 years of age and, in addition, he must 
be in need. The amount received by the in- 
dividual varies. Each case is investigated 
and the need determined. 

The grant that is finally made Is in no way 
a pension, It is assistance only, and, should 
the individual’s income from private sources 
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increase sufficiently for him to care for him- 
self, State aid immediately ceases. 

The State, with Federal help, at the present 
time is making available for the use of this 
group an average of $19.13 per person. One- 
half of this $19.13 is paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the other half by the State. Until 
the present time, this money was supple- 
mented by food stamps, and each 50 cents 
could buy 75 cents worth of goods. That has 
been . Food stamps will not be avail- 
able after March 1, and these old folks will 
no longer be given special consideration at 
the stores. Living costs have advanced from 
15 to 25 percent. 

Also, due to the closing of the Work Proj- 
ects Administration sewing project, the needy 
people of this State will no longer be able 
to obtain clothes from this source. This 
means that another burden has been added 
to the hardships which these people face. 

The hardship upon them is far greater 
than it is on the wage earner because they 
are already reduced to the necessities of life 
and they have ng place to cut except from 
their meager food ration and their more 
meager. allotment of clothes. 

We should bear in mind that the average 
amount these old folks receive is only $19 a 
month. When this amount was supple- 
mented by food stamps, it brought ap- 
proximately $29 worth of commodities. With 
cost of living up, and with food stamps no 
longer available, this $19 has shrunk in pur- 
chasing power until it will buy only as much 
as $15 would buy 8 months ago. This fact 
alone should show the imperative need for 
greater relief for these people. 

While I. have used $19 as the average 
amount paid out in old-age assistance, since 
that is the information given me by the 
Department of Public Welfare, I understand 
that some members of the legislature do not 
agree with that figure. They contend that 
the average is nearer $9. If that is true it is 
all the more reason why something should be 
done promptly to relieve the hardships 
suffered by these old folks. * 

We have before us today a means of pro- 
viding them with the necessities of life. If 
you enact the tobacco tax, sufficient revenue 
will be obtained to meet these immediate 
needs. This tax is purely a luxury tax. 
There is no additional tax added to the neces- 
sities of life, nor will there be. The proposed 
tax is similar to those already in effect in 
Texas, Arizona, and Oklahoma. Those people 
who do not want to participate in it are not 
compelled to do so. I do not presume that 
many users of tobacco will stop smoking, but 
they can save the amount of the tax by 
cutting down slightly on the consumption of 
tobacco or by smoking their cigarettes a little 
shorter. If this tax becomes effective, and 
you have it within your power to make it so, 
we can, through both Federal and State as- 
sistance, increase payments to the aged 
people of this State to an average of 
approximately $30 per month, in those cases 
where needed. This means the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays $15 and the State pays $15. 
Such an increase will give them the feeling 
of security to which they are entitled. 

We should remember that for each dollar 
the State puts up for assistance to the aged, 
the Government matches it with a Federal 
dollar. There has been some grumbling and 
discontent with the public welfare depart- 
ment’s administration of old-age assistance. 
The legislature now has this department 
under inyestigation and if any incompetency 
or any mal-administration of funds is dis- 
covered, I shall correct such condition insofar 
as it is possible. I have been advised by the 
Finance Director of the Department of Public 
Welfare that the administrative costs for 
the entire department at present are less than 
12 percent of total funds expended. On this 
basis, 1f the committee found that the entire 
administrative costs could be eliminated, 
there would still be insufficient funds left 


to- care for the State’s unfortunate people. 
I hope that this investigating committee will 
find ways to effect economies in the opera- 


tion of this department, so that the money 


saved can be applied to the assistance of this 
group. 

With the facts that I am giving you now, 
you can see the immediate need for this 
legislation and I sincerely trust that you will 
familiarize yourself with this bill and then 
act on it as soon as possible. 

In my message to the legislature on Janu- 
ary 12, I called attention to the probability 
that the revenues available to the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare will be reduced $360,- 
000 for the next fiscal year. Some people 
have been inclined to doubt that statement. 
They feel that because State revenues did 
not decrease during 1942, they will not de- 
crease this year. People who argue that way 
live in a fool's paradise. 

During the next fiscal year we expect to 
lose $360,000 from the liquor and compensat- 
ing taxes. It is true that collections from 
the liquor tax went up last year. But that 
fact makes it only the more certain that they 
will decrease next year. Liquor is rationed. 
Many merchants saw rationing coming and 
they laid in a good supply—on which they 
paid the tax. Now they can no longer buy 
liquor freely in the market. Revenue from 
this source will inevitably decrease. 

Rationing will also affect income from the 
compensating tax. And when these decreases 
come, it will mean that the needy aged of 
this State will have to decrease their already 
slim store of food. I do not know how all 
you legislators feel about this, but I, for one, 
do not propose to allow these aged people 
to starve in a land of plenty. 

For the past few years America has been 
the arsenal of all those countries throughout 
the world that want and are willing to fight 
for democracy. Through lend-lease we are 
feeding large groups of the people of those 
countries. I do not mean that we are feed- 
ing their armies alone, but their civilian pop- 
ulations as well. 

This is being done at the same time that 
food for our own hungry people at home is 
getting more and more difficult to obtain. 
I have no objection to feeding the hungry 
people abroad, but while we are feeding them 
let us feed our own people at home. 

My faith in you is such that I believe you 
will not want to be known as a group who 
saw the Federal Government provide for 
the people of foreign countries food of a kind 
not known to them before and then fail to 
provide for those at home. 

In recent months the price of labor has 
been raised, the price of farm commedities 
has been increased; provision has been made 
to clothe, feed, and finance the people of for- 
eign lands. Now the question is rightfully 
asked, what has been done for the needy of 
cur own country, and what do we plan to do 
for the needy of New Mexico? Let me tell 
you what has been done to these people. 
There has been taken away from them the 
clothes they formerly obtained through Work 
Projects Administration sewing projects, and 
the surplus foods which they were formerly 
permitted to purchase through the Surplus 
Commodity Stamp Act. While these things 
have been taken away the cost of their living 
has increased to such an extent that their 
purchasing power has been reduced 50 per- 
cent. 

Since I have been Governor I have had an 
opportunity to see many of these old people 
who are in need of public assistance, Their 
cases in most instances are pitiful. 

It is appalling that here in America—here 
in New Mexico—we have a large group of 
citizens, numbering more than 5,000, whose 
economic condition has sunk to zero and 
who are on relief at the present time. Old 
people whose shoes were worn out have come 
into my office asking a pittance to keep body 
and soul together. 
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In England in the midst of bombings, with 
their limited food supply and other priva- 
tions, they are talking now about a program 
to provide security for everyone from the 
cradle to the grave. Here in a land of plenty, 
where we have felt only minor annoyances of 
personal sacrifice, we quibble about voting a 
few pennies to provide some of the neces- 
sities of life to a small group of our needy 
citizens, 

I do not have the privilege of voting in 
the legislature, but were I so privileged I 
would be anxiously waiting for my name to 
be called so I could vote in the affirmative on 
this bill. I ask you in the name of hu- 
manity not to fiddle while the people starve. 
We should remember that there are more 
than 5,000 people in need of greater relief 
from the State and many more who should 
be receiving this relief, but for whom we 
cannot now provide. 

The remedy is provided in the bill which 
has now been introduced. It is before the 
legislature. It now becomes your respon- 
sibility. 

For every day this tax bill is delayed you 
are depriving these dependent people of 
more than $2,000 per day. 

I know there are paid lobbyists who will 
try to defeat this bill. They are living at 
prominent hotels, feeding well, and entertain- 
ing lavishly. They are not willing to give up 
threc puffs on their cigarettes to help feed 
the old people of this State. You should give 
these lobbyists the kind of brush-off that 
their selfish motives deserve. 

It is significant, I believe, of the feeling of 
the people of New Mexico toward this bill 
that not one voice has been raised against it. 
The people recognize the obligation we owe 
to our needy aged, to our blind, and to our 
dependent children, and they are ready and 
willing to fulfill that obligation. 

When you come to consider this measure 
I ask you to remember that something near 
adequate assistance to the needy is not a 
matter of politics. It is not a matter of 
charity. It is a matter of human decency. 

With you lies the responsibility. With you 
lies the power to bring about this n 
assistance to these needy people. May you 
be guided as your conscience dictates, 


The Challenge of Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include therein a recent address 
delivered before the Rotary Club of 
Wilmette, II., in my congressional dis- 
trict, by Rabbi Charles E. Shulman, now 
chaplain, U. S. N. R. His subject The 
Challenge of Tomorrow poses the perti- 
nent question: “What Are We Fighting 
For?” — 

The address follows: 

‘THE CHALLENGE oF Tomorrow 
(By Rabbi Charles E. Shulman, North Shore 

Congregation Israel, Glencoe, now chap- 

lain, United States Naval Reseve) 

Much has changed in America since Pearl 
Harbor. Much more will have to change 
before we realize the tremendous implications 
of that single act of Japanese aggression 
which plunged this country into its second 
war in a quarter of a century. Our external 
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world is different now. Our homes are 
lonelier because of the absence of our youth. 
Rationing has affected our habits to a con- 
siderable degree. Transportation needs have 
altered our accustomed means of travel and 
brought us closer to our hearths. And the 
constantly intruding inconveniences remind 
us daily that we are engaged in a struggle 
with an enemy more ruthless and cunning 
than ever confronted this Nation. But our 
internal world is not much different than it 
was a year ago. We still follow our pursuits. 
We still chart a familiar pattern of life easily 
recognizable as that belonging to the im- 
mediate past. We still trust to a future 
which is not adequately conceived nor prop- 
erly visioned. And we are but dimly aware 
of the vastness of the conflict now engaging 
our world. 
VICTORY PRACTICAL CERTAINTY 


Americans are quite certain that we shall 
defeat the Axis in battle. They have good 
grounds for their certainty. Quite apart 
from the great productive capacity of our 
Nation is the determination of freemen to 
protect their heritage. And this is mightier 
than the strongest armies of dictators. But 
Americans are not quite so certain about 
what we are going to do with the victory 
once we gain it. One public official voices the 
belief that we are fighting for a bottle of 
milk for every baby in the world. Another 
person in a public address declares that he is 
not fighting for a bottle of milk for every 
Hottentot and a Tennessee Valley Authority 
project in the Danube valley. In between 
these points of view are doubt, confusion, 
and bewilderment. It is not enough to get 
on with the war. It is also necessary to con- 
sider now, while we are in the heat of battle, 
what kind of world can emerge from this 
all-enveloping conflagation. 

When a patient is ill there are two courses 
of action necessary. One involves the effort 
at immediate cure. The other involves the 
plan for the convalescence. Each is comple- 
mentary to the other. Without convales- 
cence there may be a relapse which may 
prove to be fatal. The world is sick now. 
And we are desperately striving in an all-out 
effort to cure the malady. We are perform- 
ing an act of bloodletting. Thousands now 
under arms may have to give their lives before 
the disease of fascism is eliminated from the 
world body politic. But what of the conva- 
lescence? Is it conceivable that there will be 
complete strength and balance in the world 
structure after this type of war which regi- 
ments every life as well as every purse among 
men? Unless we allow for a decent kind of 
recovery, it may well be that we shall be 
plunged into another conflict after this one. 
In fact, warnings have already been sounded 
by such outstanding Americans as Pearl 
Buck concerning this very danger. Speaking 
at a Nobel award dinner just recently, this 
noted author called attention to the dangers 
inherent in our lackadaisical attitude toward 
the post-war world. The Atlantic Charter, 
she said, made certain promises. Those 
promises are already half-forgotten. If this 
war is not a war for the liberation of all peo- 
ples everywhere, then we might as well face 
the prospect of another struggle immediately 
afterward. 


MUST HAVE TRUE VISION 


Pearl Buck is not the only American who 
has been thinking of the post-war world. 
Many are wondering whether we shall have 
better intelligence in meeting the aftermath 
of this struggle than we had 25 years ago. 
They are fervently hoping that we shall be 
able to do what we did not do yesterday: 
Build adequately for world security and peace. 
Our free people must understand clearly 
what we are fighting for in order that we 
may finally be rid of the fears and frustra- 


tions that hinder world tranquillity. We 
must be possessed of the true vision of a bet- 
ter world before we can be true to ourselves 
and to those who seek hungrily after the 
liberties from the reservoir now beyond 
their reach. We are fighting for a decent 
opportunity for every inhabitant of the earth 
to live out his years usefully and freely. We 
are fighting to establish the century of the 
common man” as the Vice President of our 
country has so eloquently phrased it; for a 
bottle of milk for every baby and more. 

We are also fighting for a happier environ- 
ment for every child, for a dream for every 
youth, security for the middle-aged, and 
tranquillity for those old in years who may 
end their existence on earth as a shock of 
corn ripe with maturity. And E we have 
nothing better to offer the world than the 
recent statement of an American manufac- 
turer that he is not fighting for :. bottle of 
milk for every Hottentot, nor a Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the Danube Valley region, 
we are certainly expending an enormous 
amount of our manhood and treasure in pur- 
suit of an empty cause. We shall not elimi- 
nate wars by such philosophy any more than 
we eliminated wars in the past. We shall not 
be saved tomorrow unless our entire world 
is a safe place for the children ot men. We 
shall not know prosperity unless the poor of 
the present hour are enabled to increase their 
standards of living and we shall not know 
the friendship of other peoples unless and 
until we ourselves are disposed to be the 
friend they ardently desire us to be. 

There are three large general factors that 
have to be met with wisdom and sanity be- 
fore we shall be able to order our world to- 
morrow in security and peace. The first of 
these is the economic factor. Before spe- 
cialists like Keynes and others can establish 
their theories about economic well-being 
there must first be an elemental understand- 
ing of the needs of world society. This gen- 
eral subject, like so many others, frightens the 
average man who is little concerned with the 
question of economics outside his area of 
livelihood. Yet there can be no hope of a 
kindlier, peaceful world without a compre- 
hension of the universal need of satisfying 
hunger and procuring shelter and obtaining 
the opportunity to labor creatively and pro- 
ductively. It should be relatively easy for 
a person to put himself in another's place. 
But it is so hard to imagine the existence of 
those beyond our immediate circles of em- 
ployment that it becomes a prime deficiency 
in any society and constitutes a great stum- 
bling block to a better world. We in Amer- 
ica have had evidence of this truth. Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath is more than the 
story of a single family tossed about in the 
ocean of poverty. It is also an account of 
the influence of the machine upon human 
life. 

It is the tale of hunger and want and help- 
lessness in a world of relative plenty. It is 
an indictment of a civilization that values 
human life too little and property too much. 
And if this is so in blessed America how 
much more true is this in other areas of the 
earth which are under the guidance of the 
United Nations today? What shall we say of 
India, where 100,000,000 people are born and 
die without having sufficient for their basic 
needs? Or of the European lands where mil- 
lions brought into the world have known only 
grinding poverty and toil? Is it conceivable 
that we can meet the challenge of tomorrow 
without taking into account the simple jus- 
tice that should give bread to the hungry 
and shelter to the underprivileged? 


MUST DO SOME THINKING 


We ought not to be awed by economists. 
We ought rather to treat them as the archi- 
tects of world activities. And as we tell our 
architects what specifications we desire in 
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building a home so ought we to instruct our 
experts in economics to design for us the 
patterns that shall fit our conceptions of a 
better economic order. But first we must do 
some thinking on the subject ourselves. 
We must determine what ought to be done 
to safeguard the general economic security 
for mankind. This security will most cer- 
tainly not be gained by indifference to the 
wants of those outside our limited sphere of 
life. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek chal- 
lenged the United Nations recently with re- 
gard to this problem. He said: “There will 
be neither peace nor hope nor future for any 
of us unless we honestly aim at political, 
social, and economic justice for all peoples 
of the world, great and small * * *.” 

The world tomorrow will not be so tolerant 
to economic blindness as it has been in the 
past. If purchasing power will be necessary 
to absorb the future output of our factories 
and mills, the peoples of the earth will have 
to be given the opportunity to obtain such 
power. Soa bottle of milk for every Hotten- 
tot and a Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
Danube Valley may be something more than 
a starry-eyed adventure in humanity. It 
may be a rich economic investment that will 
bring prosperous returns to those who can 
see its implications in the changing universe. 
And those who will not see should be re- 
minded of the dangers inherent in our mod- 
ern communications. The world peoples 
have been drawn ridicuously close together 
by the airplane and the radio. It is no 
longer possible to speak of China or India as 
places too remote for our consideration. We 
shall either understand them as friends or 
face the possibility of meeting their hostility 
in days to come. We now have the time to 
choose the manner in which we shall live 
with them in this little world shrunken to 
such small dimensions. 


NEED TO UNDERSTAND POLITICS 


A second factor in the challenge of tomor- 
row is the political structure of society. Here 
in our own country we are still terribly im- 
mature in our understanding of politics. 
The average man thinks that “politics” means 
the Kelly-Nash machine or some other tightly 
knit oligarchy controlling the ballot for its 
own selfish ends. He has become accustomed 
to hearing the term associated with such 
notions as graft, self-interest, and the like. 
There is not much hope of building the 
kind of government that shall truly meet 
the ideals of our noble constitutions unless 
we change our attitude toward this much- 
abused word. Aristotle called man a politi- 
cal animal and thereby gave us the clue to 
the great possibilities for social organization 
that is suggested in the term. Man, he said, 
has the capacity to impose his own order 
upon nature. He can direct his animal herd 
instincts until they become manifest in the 
form of what the Greeks called the “polis,” 
or city. In this organization, planned and 
directed, man functions by laws. A law is no 
more than an agreement on the part of the 
individual to give up certain selfish instincts 
for the common good. The numbers of men 
who can live thus determine the kind of 
civilization in any given age. At the present 
time there is no law in Axis-controlled coun- 
tries. There is only the whim of members of 
a party or oligarchy. 


MUST IMPROVE KNOWLEDGE 

Therefore there is nothing but primitivism 
and animal savagery manifest in those lands. 
When free people do not exercise their right 
of the ballot, when they are indifferent to 
their communal responsibilities, when they 
lack civic spirit, when they see romance in 
law, they degrade the term “politics” to the 
shoddy concept that is prevalent among so 
many people today. And because they under- 
stand so little of the possibilities of their own 
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community growing by law they find it ex- 
tremely difficult to imagine a league of na- 
tions controlled by international law. Yet 
they will have to improve their knowledge of 
politics if they expect to realize their hopes of 
international peace tomorrow. à 

The various suggestions and plans now of- 
fered for the society of nations should be 
given serious attention by every citizen of our 
country. If we expect to trade with nations, 
we shall have to have better association with 
nations. We shall have to deliberate with 
them about common laws that can be ac- 
cepted and respected by people the world over. 
We can no longer afford the luxury of splen- 
did isolation. Twenty-five years ago we 
turned our backs upon the world. One hun- 
dred thousand of our youth had died in a war 
“to make the world safe for democracy.” Bil- 
lions had been expended in defeating the le- 
gions of the Kaiser. We decided to divorce 
ourselves from the nations. And we found to 
our dismay that in a shrunken universe we 
cannot live apart. This war is a clear answer 
to our attitude of yesterday. 


RELIGION VITAL FACTOR 


A third factor dealing with the world of the 
future is religion. This is not limited to any 
particular church or denomination. It is not 
described in any particular Bible or creedal 
document. It is rather to be found deep in 
the heart of mankind. It is the ultimate ca- 
pacity to see others as we see ourselves, hop- 
ing, aspiring, and meeting with disappoint- 
ment. It is the recognition of the spirit in 
man that can make the whole world kin. As 
politics is concerned with the external organi- 
zation of society, so religion is concerned 
with the internal organization of mankind— 
the soul of humanity, as it were. There is so 
much that men share that it will behoove us 
to look for the ¿ommon properties of the 
world peoples. This does not mean giving up 
our cherished beliefs. It does mean that we 
must see different peoples as we see the com- 
position of a symphony orchestra. The vari- 
ous instruments contribute to a great har- 
mony. So, too, can the various beliefs and 
attitudes be harmonized to constitute the 
symphony of the spheres. 

It is the tragedy of our time that, pos- 
sessing so many channels of information 
and education, we yet hug our prejudices 
and our bigotries so closely. We are sus- 
picious of those not of our faith, our church, 
our creed. We find it difficult to believe that 
the word “communion” has greater implica- 
tions, when viewed with godly spirit, than 
the narrow interpretations we place upon it. 
There is a story told of two Negroes who were 
in conversation about their religion. One 
wished to persuade the other to join the 
army of the Lord.” The other insisted he 
was a member of this army. Asked what de- 
nomination he espoused, he replied “the Bap- 
tist group.” His friend answered, “You are 
not in the army, you are in the navy.” 


NO PLACE FOR SMUGNESS 


The world tomorrow will not permit us to 
live comfortably within the smugness of our 
particular beliefs. It will not permit us to 
harbor prejudice against Jew or Protestant 
or Catholic or Hindu or Mohammedan. It 
will demand of us that we meet God's greater 
law, the recognition that true fatherhood of 
God demands brotherhood of man. Once we 
can rid ourselves of our narrow prejudices 
and our blind intolerance of the consciences 
of others, we shall be better able to direct 
our thoughts to the economic and political 
means of achieving that society envisaged by 
the prophet of old, where we shall walk in 
the ways of God, where each man in our uni- 
verse shall dwell safely under his own vine 
and fig tree and there shall be none to make 
him afraid. 


Governor Bricker’s Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 18, 1943 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the speech of 
Gov. John W. Bricker, of Ohio, at the an- 
nual State Lincoln Day dinner, under the 
auspices of the State Republican Execu- 
tive Committee, in Nashville, Tenn., on 
Friday, February 12, 1943: 


We assemble today to honor the life of a 
great American. We do this in no partisan 
sense. In our reverence for Lincoln, his life 
and character, we are joined by the millions 
who have accepted him as their true ex- 
emplar. To the downtrodden of the world, 
yes, to all who love liberty, he personifies 
the virtues of this Republic and its oppor- 
tunities, unlimited by class or creed. 

Born in lowly estate and living his early life 
in utter poverty, he rose to the most exalted 
Place in the history of our country. His rise 
was not by conquest, by trampling over the 
oppressed, or by taking the lives or even 
property of other people. He rose not with 
conqueror’s strides, but step by step in public 
service under the law, always devoted to the 
system to which he was born and ever striv- 
ing to maintain it. He felt his paramount 
duty was to save our constitutional system 
and all the biessings it had brought to our 
people. He did not seek by revolution to 
destroy that which had gone before. He came 
at the time of a great crisis, and out of the 
dangers of that crisis he built more firmly 
the foundations of a republic. 

The wisdom of his leadership lives today in 
a united Nation which possesses an oppor- 
tunity to do good, as is given to no other 
people on earth. Our Nation today faces an- 
other crisis, Tonight we gather together in 
confidence that the Republic can wage war 
without destroying itself—that it can face 
danger and at the same time strengthen our 
democratic institutions—that it can prevent 
abuses without destroying the system of free 
government, 

During the recent years we have seen a 
wave of absolutism sweep over many nations 
of the world, It has had its reactions here. 
There are actually persons in America today, 
a small but very vocal minority, who believe 
that we cannot govern ourselves. They be- 
lieve that we must have superimposed upon 
us a benevolent autocracy. They forget that 
such a system soon ceases to be benevolent. 
This group is represented by the order-writ- 
ing, regulation-preparing younger intellec- 
tuals who have generated within themselves 
a sense of superego, and who believe that 
they are chosen to lead mankind to the prom- 
ised land. They know little of the actual 
conditions of life They have never lived 
very fully. They know little of the loyalty or 
the aspirations of our people. As a result 
we are living today in the midst of a con- 
fusing exercise of power. 

A lot of these bureaucrats who have read 
much and lived little are especially con- 
temptuous of elected representatives of the 
people. They are against the established 
order. They are determined to break down 
State lines and local government. We even 
find some in high places who are unpatriotic 
enough to use the war as a means of imposing 
their peculiar philosophy of un-American 
government upon our people. They claim 
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patriotism as the motive. But they are not 
patriots who would destroy that for which 
our boys now are fighting and dying at the 
far outposts of the earth. 

We have seen many evidences of this in- 
creased trend to centralize power in the last 
few years. Two desperate attempts were 
made to take away from the States the con- 
trol of unemployment compensation. It is 
in most States wisely and efficiently admin- 
istered. 

The States of the Union were called upon 
in the early days of this war to set up the 
machinery for local rationing. An excellent 
job was done under the leadership of Frank 
Bane, now executive secretary of the Council 
of State Governments. The authority was 
placed in the hands of people, close home—in 
the local communities. It was then taken 
over by the National Government with highly 
paid executives. The offices were taken away 
from the local communities. People were 
forced to go great distances and often met 
boards that knew very little of local condi- 
tions. The citizen generally did not know his 
board. The latest move has been to break 
down the State territorial designation. Local 
Offices are set up within the populous com- 
munities directly responsible to Washington. 

The same trend is shown in Civilian de- 
fense. A definite understanding was reached 
in the very beginning by the representatives 
of the States through the executive commit- 
tee of the Governors’ Conference and the 
director of civilian defense. That vital pro- 
gram was to be operated and administered 
through the State organizations. All States 
complied with the understanding and created 
either defense councils or administrative de- 
partments to carry on Civilian defense work. 
Then the office of Civilian Defense at Wash- 
ington set up over the States regional direc- 
tors who, by and large, have been more harm- 
ful than helpful in the program. The major 
effort of these district agents of civilian de- 
fense apparently has been to take credit for 
everything that is done and blame the State 
organizations for not doing more. Too often 
these district representatives have tried to 
use defense councils as propaganda agencies, 

In the field of agriculture a central bureau- 
cratic control, through an unsound program, 
brought about the plowing under of corn and 
the killing off of hogs. This was to bring 
about abundance and prosperity. The trav- 
esty of it all is that people in some parts of 
the world are starving at this hour. Even we 
are not going to have enough to eat in Amer- 
ica, the most productive land on earth. The 
soundest lesson taught by this absurd effort 
is that there is no individual or group wise 
enough to ordain the future and especially to 
regiment agriculture in this country. 

Our whole agricultural effort in Ohio 
throughout the years has been for better pro- 
duction, more of it with less effort, conserya- 
tion of soil and resources and the building of 
a better rural home and community life. 
Upon the foundation of a sound production 
program, with all th» help possible, we must 
face the food crisis with determination. We 
have at home increased the appropriation for 
farm agents throughout the State. We have 
given more money for work at the experiment 
farm. The agricultural college has taken a 
leading part in building up production both 
of livestock and of all grains. We are now 
organizing our Victory gardens for the com- 
ing year. We expect this production to be 
substantial. Farmers in our Nation are pro- 
ducing more and more with less and less—less 
help and less machinery. Time and again we 
in Ohio have appealed for help, as also have 
farm organizations and agricultural depart- 


ments over the country. We have urged loos- 


ening up of restrictions on machinery and 
administration of the draft with an idea of 
saving some farm labor. This has been ham- 
mered home throughout the land. At a late 
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hour recognition is being given to this most 
serious situation. 

State and local governments have not been 
utilized by the national administration to the 
extent of their ability or authority in the war 
program. If Washingtcn is interested in pre- 
serving representative government, it should 
be intent even in war, on strengthening and 
utilizing it and building it for the services of 
rehabilitation after the war. 

We in Ohio—in civillan defense and in all 
other phases of our State government organ- 
ization—have attempted to strengthen local 
government. We have given to local elected 
Officials their proper authority. They are do- 
ing a good job. 

Prosecution of the war is the paramount 
responsibility of the National Government, 
War does strengthen centralized power. But 
it does not concern one level of government 
alone It affects every State, every commu- 
nity, and it reaches into every home. Dur- 
ing war we should forego criticism, even if it 
is justified, unless such criticism helps the war 
program, But when we can help it is our 
patriotic duty to speak out. 

We are involved in such a mixture of social 
reforms and regimentation for political power 
in the conduct of war that the party in 
power cannot unscramble it. That un- 
scrambling job will be the responsibility of 
the Republican Party. 

There are 1,000,000 more civil employees 
on the Federal pay roll today than in the 
First World War, We have but 22,500 State 
employees in Ohio and that includes all State 
highway employees. Yet there are 90,000 
Federal employees in our State. I say to you 
that such a bureaucracy is not necessary even 
in wartime. Many from this overloaded 
Federal pay roll could better help by serving 
in the armed forces or by working on farms 
or in factories. Then they would be really 
producing. We are doing the job in our 
State with fewer employees and we haven't 
asked for military exemptions for State em- 
ployees, 

Democracy lives by discussion of issues. It 
is strengthened by just criticism. The repre- 
sentative system of government lives and 
grows when there is public interest. Free 
discussion and public interest are more essen- 
tial in time of crisis than at any other time. 
We are rendering a patriotic service tonight 
not alone in honoring a great statesman, but 
in discussing the issues of the war and our 
responsibilities in the whole program. 

The Republican Party has a dual task at this 
time. We must do everything within our 
power to ald in the conduct of the war and 
to bring about complete victory at the ear- 
liest moment. We can do that through 
constant attention to the problems involved— 
the support of sound principles and criti- 
cism of unsound experiments. 

We must give all help to the industrial 
program so that arms and armament output 
may be kept at a peak. We must encourage 
farmers everywhere to produce to the limit so 
that our soldiers may be fed and our allies 
helped. 

We can help also by a sane, sound admin- 


istration of the affairs of government locally. 


Then there will be confidence in the institu- 
tions of representative government—confi- 
dence that we will not lose here at home that 
for which the boys are fighting abroad. The 
importance of our effort here is realized in 
the knowledge that Republicans are in power 
in one-half the States. 

The Republican Party has a second great 
duty to our people. It should give them the 
right to decide not alone on public officials, 
but also on principles, policies, and issues. 
As long as it doesn’t give aid, comfort, or 
material assistance to the enemy, the Ameri- 
can people are entitled to know the details 
of the conduct of the war. They should be 
advised as to the amount of materials and 


food furnished to the other countries in the 
war program, the consideration for it and 
what cooperation we might hereafter expect 
as a result of these noble contributions. 
There should be an open and free discussion 
of the conduct of the war. That is the best 
assurance for strong support of a sound war 
program. The American people ought to be 
enlightened on the bungling policy of this 
administration in local affairs. 

What is the ultimate goal of the New Deal? 
These facts and a discussion of them should 
not be beclouded by any discussion of a post- 
war world and what we are going to do for 
the other peoples and nations of the world. 

No one today knows when the war will be 
won. We cannot foresee the relative part to 
be played by the respective victor nations. 
We cannot imagine the conditions of the de- 
feated or overrun countries. It is well to 
think about it, to discuss it, but not as a 
cover-up for other failures. This is no time 
for name calling or wisecracks. Because one 
wants an open and free discussion does not 
mean that he is interfering with the conduct 
of the war. Because one is interested in 
America and does not think it proper to 
superimpose our ideas upon the other people 
of the world, does not mean that he is an 
isolationist in any ulterior sense. 

The Republican Party never has been and 
is not now going to become a “me too” party. 
It doesn’t need a receivership nor attorneys 
for the receivership to profit in its liquida- 
tion. When the two-party system in America 
is gone, liberty is gone. When a free discus- 
sion of public issues is suppressed in this 
cauntry, we have gone the way of the totali- 
tarian systems we are fighting to destroy. 
We can render a great service simply by pre- 
serving our Republic, by giving the people 
the right to intelligently pass both upon can- 
didates and upon issues. 

Let us think a little bit about post-war 
problems. America cannot reach out a help- 
ing hand unless America is strong. We can- 
not give to others unless we have something 
to give. We cannot inspire a love of liberty 
in others unless we maintain it here. We 
cannot bring to the downtrodden of the 
world a better life unless we ourselves possess 
a better way of life. So for reasons both 
selfish and unselfish, we must keep America 
strong, free, prosperous, and a wholesome 
place in which to live. 

The American has been an individualist. 
He will remain an individualist as long as the 
constitutional Republic endures. But he is 
cooperative as well as self-reliant. Our phi- 
losophy of government is that the important 
thing in life is the individual with his capac- 
ity for growth, service, and enjoyment of life. 
Government is instituted for him. If our 
Government fails to recognize the worth of 
the human soul or the place of the individual 
in society, it has failed in its real purpose. 
We are fighting to maintain that respect for 
human worth. 

I can envision, if we do our full duty, a 
post-war America where private enterprise is 
secure, where the individual will be willing to 
venture, and where the hope of reward for 
individual enterprise, fearlessness in industry 
and in sciences will outweigh the fear of 
losses. 

It is that spirit of venture—of taking a 
chance—that has built America. Without it 
we cannot go forward. With it we cannot 
fail. 

I can envision a post-war America wherein 
we will have met the needs of society, pro- 
tected property and its use, but without the 
past abuses. I want to see a post-war Amer- 
ica wherein creative genius has its rewards, 
wherein the inventive ability of our people 
is utilized and fully protected. I want my 
Nation to reach out a helping hand to all 
those who are in need and who cannot take 
care of themselves, but without perpetuating 
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the causes of poverty and distress. 1 want 
my post-war America to be a nation free 
from the confusion and the inequities that 
come from centralized control and bureau- 
cratic authority over every phase of life and 
business activity. 

There is one great lesson that stands out 
as a result of the necessary price-control and 
rationing programs. It is that we must get 
away from it when the war is won, It has 
proved to us the efficiency of the free-enter- 
prise system of production and distribution, 
which has brought us more of the goods and 
blessings of life than any other people have 
enjoyed. It has been done without Washing- 
ton domination, without overhead authority, 
without central planning or consumer regi- 
mentation. 

The great mass of our people want to work 
and earn their living. The great mass of 
laboring people want the opportunity to save 
some money, to start a small business, and to 
build it into a big business with their own 
hands and brains, That is the living spirit of 
America that we must not destroy. 

When the war is won, I have no doubt of 
the future of America, under the established 
system of meeting the needs of our people, 
unless we are sold out by selfish leaders. 

In one of his hours of deep despair, I hear 
Lincoln say: “We gained democracy, and now 
there is a question whether it is fit to sur- 
vive. Perhaps we have come to the dreadful 
day of awakening and the dream is ended; if 
so I am afraid it must be ended forever. I 
cannot believe that ever again men will have 
the opportunity we have had.” But his hopes 
revived and he envisioned later the dawning 
of a great day for America. 

Not long ago, a chemist for one of the great- 
est industrial concerns of the world told me 
that he had two jobs to complete. One was 
to perfect a system of water purification for 
farm homes and small communities, The 
other was to develop on the farms a crop 
from which fuel to drive automobiles might 
be distilled. 

With soybeans, cornstalks, sweetpotatoes, 
and peanuts being used to produce every- 
thing from wallpaper to automobiles, there 
is opportunity for a more complete coopera- 
tion between rural and industrial America 
than we have ever before enjoyed. That 
means the ultimate spreading of the rewards 
of our creative ability among many more 
classes of people. 

The development of the science of chem- 
urgy challenges the imagination. A small 
appropriation was made by our legislature 2 
years ago for research in the field of dehydrat- 
ing foods, Of course great plants are doing 
it all over the country now, but this was with 
the thought that every farm should have its 
own processing plant. It was to be built at 
the cost of about $50. Such processing re- 
duces the weight and size of the produce 
from one-fifth to one-tenth of the original 
without destroying its food value. Lighter 
materials are being used in all sorts of manu- 
facturing processes. ‘They are more easily 
carried. We can now see the great cargo 
planes that will fly the skies carrying these 
things when the war is over and the bombers . 
have been grounded. The nations of the 
world will be brought closer to our shores. 
Europe will be almost as close in a commercial 
sense as New York is to Nashville. South 
America will be but a hop. The nations of 
the world must learn to live close to each 
other. True, points of friction will be mul- 
tiplied, but they must be solved. We now 
have within our hands the mechanical power 
to destroy ourselves unless is is properly used. 
The American philosophy of life — to live and 
let live, to live and help live—must be the 
code of concord of the nations of tomorrow. 
One of the fundamental doctrines of such 
an international relationship must be that 
each nation is permitted to choose its own 
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government. We do not intend to have any 
other nation tell us what kind of govern- 
ment we shall have—we are satisfied with 
ours. We can go forward under it. Neither 
should we try to impose our will as to how 
they are governed upon other peoples of the 
world. If they become republics such as 
we are let it be because our successes are 
worthy of their emulation and our light is a 
guide to their development, 


National Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD 2d 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject of national manpower, 
delivered by me on February 20 and 
broadcast over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed im the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The subject that is now engrossing the at- 
tention of Congress is how our national man- 
power should be distributed for the success- 
ful conduct of the war and for the preserva- 
tion of our national economy and the main- 
tenance of the morale of our people. Five 
major factors enter into the solution of this 
problem. They are: Food, armed forces, mu- 
nitions production, production for war and 
civilian use, and transportation. 

The joint Chiefs of Staff have been given 
the right to determine, subject to the ap- 
proval of the President, the size of our armed 
forces, including the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Marine Corps. Through the Se- 
lective Service Act the power to draft the 
number of men wanted for combat service 
has been granted. The War Production 
Board been given the power to arrange for 
the production of all the instruments of war, 
commonly called munitions. Wages of work- 
ers in munitions-production plants have been 
made high enough to draw workers from other 
fields of activity. 

The workers in civilian and agricultural 
production are subject to the draft of the 
armed forces and the competition of Gov- 
ernment-sponsored war-production plants. 

The most important phase of transporta- 
tion is our shipping facilities. The war is 
being fought across the seas. To maintain 
an army for foreign service larger than can 
be transported, together with its equipment 
and supplies, to Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
the islands of the seas, is not a desirable use 
of our greatly needed manpower. 

Food is the most vital of all the factors 
in any program for the conduct of the war. 
The selective service has drawn from the 
farms 804,000 workers. More than two mil- 
lion other workers left the farms in 1941 and 
1942. Most of them probably went to work 
in munitions and industrial plants. 

It has been officially announced that single 
men, subject to the draft, have been practi- 
cally exhausted and that hereafter it will be 
necessary to draft married men, regardless 
of the size of their families. Many of those 
men will come from farms if farm labor 
is not entirely deferred from the draft. 

On January 1, 1943, there were about 7,- 
000,000 men in our armed forces. The 
present program contemplates increasing 
our armed forces this year approximately 


4,000,000. When that is done, our armed 
forces will have about 11,000,000 soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and Coast Guards. About 
1,000,000 more men will be required to re- 
place men in our armed forces who are elimi- 
nated through casualties and attrition. That 
will increase to 12,000,000 the number to be 
drawn from registrants between 18 and 38. 
The War Production Board has announced 
that 1,800,000 more workers will be needed 
this year to produce munitions. Thus we 
find that approximately 7,000,000, including 
the number of women who may go into 
munitions production, will be required dur- 
ing this year. Where are they to come from 
without seriously impairing the operations 
of the group from which they are taken? 
There are but two reservoirs from which they 
may be drawn; one is civilian workers and 
the other is agricultural workers. 

It is likely that the lure of high wages in 
production plants will continue to drain the 
farms not only of hired labor but of count- 
less farm operators. The average monthly 
earn. of factory workers on December 15, 
1942, was $161.08. This figure is based upon 
a 40-hour week. Adding the 8 hours overtime 
at time-and-a-half pay, the average monthly 
earnings are increased to $209.40, The aver- 
age wage for farm workers without board on 
January 1, 1943, was $6243 per month. It 
thus appears that the factory worker will 
earn this year $2,512.80, while the farm 
worker, who gets no overtime, will earn 
$749.16 for his year’s work. With this dis- 
parity in earnings, how does any reasonable 
person expect the farmers and hired workers 
to remain on farms when the producers of 
munitions will be calling for 1,800,000 more 
workers at earnings three to four times as 
much as the farm worker can hope to re- 
ceive? Remember, the farm operator must 
take chances on droughts, floods, insects, and 
other physical causes beyond his control. 
He may wind up the year’s work with few, 
if any, commodities to sell. 

Secretary Wickard has testified that an 
increase of about 30 percent in the produc- 
tion of foods is necessary to meet the home- 
front and lend-lease requirements. He fur- 
ther stated that such increase would not then 
be sufficient to meet all the demands. The 
lend-lease program contemplates doubling 
the quantity of food that it exported to our 
allies last year. That will take about one- 
sixth of the total food production of this 
country and more if production is below 
normal. 

Soldiers in the course of their active train- 
ing and service work eat much more than 
they do in civilian life. They are entitled 
to an adequate amount of the very best food 
available. We must remember, however, that 
each increase in the size of the Army in- 
creases the requirements for additional food 
production. 

I have supported the war program from 
the time the special session of Congress was 
called in 1939 to repeal the Embargo Act. 
As a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee I have supported all appropria- 
tions requested by the administration for 
national defense. The time has arrived when 
some decision should be reached on whether 
the United States is in position to raise 
armed forces as large as any country in the 
world, except Russia, and at the same time 
provide for both an abundant arsenal and 
overflowing granary for our allies. Can 
that be done without destroying the morale 
of our people? Nothing would be more dan- 
gerous or more destructive to our war effort 
than placing a burden upon our people which 
they are unable to carry. It might result 
sooner or later in a negotiated peace without 
requiring unconditional surrender by our 
enemies. 

The joint Chiefs of Staff have not decided 
how many men should be inducted into our 
armed forces in 1944. It is unfortunate that 
Congress and the people have no information 
on so important a part of our war activities— 
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with less than a year before the effective 
date. If the current rate of increase in our 
armed forces continues next year we may 
look for an armed force of 15,000,000 men. 
By the end of this year the Army expects to 
have 2,700,000 men overseas and 5,500,000 in 
this country, making a total of 8,200,000. 
The other branches of our combat services 
will have more than 2,500,000. 

The hoarding of vnneeded men in camps 
in this country should be avoided. We should 
take advantage of the productive activities of 
every man who is eligible for induction, until 
there is actual need for his training for mili- 
tary service. With millions of men in Russia, 
China, Great Britain, and Africa ready to 
fight if they had the equipment and supplies, 
we should concentrate our efforts on produc- 
tion of food, guns, tanks, and aircraft with 
which to equip and supply them. The Rus- 
sians are begging for food. They insist that 
half of each cargo sent to them shall be food. 

All sources of information indicate a sub- 
stantial reduction in food production this 
year. We must take every available action to 
change an evident decrease in food produc- 
tion to an increase. 

Forty Senators have joined in sponsoring a 
bill to defer farm workers from the draft. 
Thirty Senators have joined in sponsoring a 
bill to furlough farm workers now in the 
Army who are still in the United States to 
work on the farms this year. 

The reports of disaster to American soldiers 
in Tunisia, if true, disclose that our soldiers 
were at great disadvantage and thousands 
have lost their lives because of the lack of 
adequate and sufficiently effective war equip- 
ment. Whether that sad catastrophe resulted 
from a shortage of shipping facilities or in- 
sufficient production of needed fighting 
equipment, the consequences are the same. 
The lesson is: More production; more pro- 
duction of all the needed implements of 
war. The present rate of withdrawing men 
from production to increase the armed forces 
should be stopped. The number now engaged 
in munitions and food production should be 
increased. It seems to me that the common- 
sense, practical solution of our manpower 
problem is to adjust the size of our Army to 
fit our production problems and also the 
granary and arsenal requirements of our 
own country as well as our allies, 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
address delivered by me last Friday 
night at Raleigh, N. C., which was broad- 
cast from station WPTF. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

March 4, 1933, just 10 years ago, was a 
dark moment in American history. On that 
day we embarked on a fateful era. We were 
then at war with an insidious, cruel, eco- 
nomic monster known as the depression. 

Today, just 10 years later, we find ourselves 
in the midst of another grave era in our 
history; engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with two of the most powerful enemies ever 
known to mankind, Adolf Hitler and 
Hirohito, 
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Truly, we now face the gravest crisis 
that ever confronted us as a Nation. World 
War No. 1 with all of its attendant hor- 
rors and sufferings was nothing as com- 
pared with the danger which now threatens 
our form of government—yes, even our very 
existence, all as the result of the brute force 
and power which was stored up over the 
years in the hearts and minds of the rulers 
of Japan and Germany. 

This is a globai war, a war of the greatest 
complexities due largely to its dimensions. 
No country in the world’s history has ever 
attempted to do what we have been called 
upon to accomplish and to do what we are 
doing. This is truly a war of logistics and 
dimensions. The best of military strategies 
and planning developed from the experiences 
of the First World War are now obsolete and 
of no value whatsoever. The day of the un- 
trained soldier has passed. The soldier of 
today must be trained and skilled in all of 
the mechanics of modern, mechanized war- 
fare. Without this training he is not only 
powerless but valueless. 

This war is being fought tremendous dis- 
tances from our bases. In order to engage 
the enemies we must transport implements 
of modern warfare, such as tanks, planes, etc., 
thousands of miles. This transportation 
must be made through waters infested with 
enemy submarines manned by skillful and 
determined crews, These are but some of 
the hardships which confront us today in our 
efforts to wage total war on our common 
enemies. 

However, I am glad to report to you that 
after a slow start we are rapidly moving into 
“high gear,” and once our peak has been 
reached there will be no stopping us. There 
are some who will tell you that America is 
not “war conscious”; that many Americans 
are not doing treir part and are not taking 
the war seriously. These statements, to my 
mind, are an insult to 99 percent of the 
American people and are a reflection on the 
intelligence of those who make them. It is 
true that some few are stil! thinzing indus- 
trially and in keeping with the times prior 
to December 7, 1941, when the Japs at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor, when many left their 
benches and shops and walked off their jobs. 
I refer to those who are engaging in unwar- 
ranted strikes in war industries while their 
fellow Americans are engaged in battling the 
enemy on many fronts. This is no time for 
strikes in war industries. These strikes are 
so far-flung and so little publicized that only 
a few are aware of the tremendous handicap 
that they are plecing on our war efforts. I 
am sure you will be interested in the follow- 
ing figures taken from the records of the 
War Labor Board: 

For the year 1942, the first full year of our 
participation in World War No. 2, we find in 
plants engaged exclusively and entirely in war 
production there were 1,359 strikes, 96 of 
which occurred alone in the month of Decem- 
ber 1942. We learn further that during 1942 a 
total of 568,312 men were involved in these 
strikes This represents a total of 2,095,294 
man- days lost from war production in 1942. 

In addition to strikes, our war effort also 
faces another serious problem in what is 
known as “absenteeism.” In the month of De- 
cember 1942 alone, 16,000,000 work hours were 
lost to vital war industry and war production 
due to absence from work, and only 3 percent 
of this staggering total of man-hours lost was 
represented by absence from work because of 
illness. Those strikers and those who without 
good cause absent themselves from this work 
are reflecting discredit and creating national 
criticism of all labor. This is not fair to 
the millions oi loyal, patriotic workers who 
are striving with all their might and muscle 
to produce arms for our soldiers, 

Labor has advanced and made great social 
gains in the last quarter of a century only 
with the support of all the people, and unless 
labor puts to an immediate end every form 
of strike, absenteeism, or tie-up in war pro- 


duction, that same public sentiment will take 
from it, perhaps forever, some of those de- 
served gains, 

Organized labor must clean house of its pro- 
fessional racketeers and their un-American 
demands. If it fails to clean house, then the 
Congress of the United States will be forced 
to do so through legislative enactment. I, 
for one, notwithstanding the fact that I have, 
ever since becoming a Member of the United 
States Senate, supported consistently legisla- 
tion favorable to organized labor, shall not 
hesitate to vote for legislation which will put 
to an end these practices which are impeding 
our war efforts. 

In March of 1942, 1 year ago, I advocated: 
the passage of legislation which would out- 
law strikes in war industries, abolish the 40- 
hour work week in war industries, and which 
would accord to every American citizen the 
right to work in defense industries without 
having to pay some labor racketeer for the 
privilege of making the tools of war for his 
son or for the son of some other American 
father or mother. I am regretful to advise 
you that my suggestions then fell on deaf 
ears. 

Today in Washington, Your Nation’s Capi- 
tal, the Halls of Congress are literally a bee- 
hive of activity. Congress is determined to 
restore to the people a Government by legis- 
lative enactment as provided for by our Con- 
stitution, and to remove from the hands of 
certain bureaucrats in Government the broad 
powers, authority, and autocratic rule which 
they have taken unto themselves. 

The subject which is causing most of your 
national legislators the most concern is the 
mammoth question pertaining to the Na- 
tion’s manpower and its relation to the 
size of our armed forces; industrial produc- 
tion, and, last, but not least, to the continued 
operation of our farms and the producing of 
that vital necessity—food. 

There are many Members of Congress who 
are fearful that our manpower is not suf- 
ficient to provide an Army and Navy of 11 
million and at the same time continue our 
lend-lease commitments as well as provide 
food for our civilian population. These are 
indeed vital questions. Hearings are now 
being conducted by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate, a subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, as well as 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture. I am 
hopeful that as a result of the testimony 
which will be secured from these hearings 
that legislation will be passed which will 
solve this great manpower problem, prevent- 
ing the stripping of our farms of farm labor, 
which is so necessary for the production of 
food, thus guaranteeing an unbroken flow of 
food supplies to our armed forces overseas, to 
our fighting allies, and our civilian popula- 
tion. 

You can obtain an idea of the tremendous 
problem of manpower by analyzing a state- 
ment made only a few days ago by Manpower 
Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, when he 
stated that approximately 12,000 men, the 
equal of one infantry division, are being 
drafted every day into the military service. 
If that rate of induction is continued for the 
rest of this year, 1943, you will see the crea- 
tion of at least 325 new divisions of United 
States troops. Then the question naturally 
presents itself—what is to be done with all 
of those soldiers? Certainly not all of them, 
hardly half of them, can be transported 
abroad in the next 2 years to increase our 
armed forces over there. 

The induction of such a large number of 
men into the armed services will have a tre- 
mendous effect on the civil side of American 
life. Already whole industries are being 
classed as nonessential and thousands have 
been forced out of business and have 
closed. It is reliably reported by those 
who have made a study of the manpower 
situation that by the end of this year 10 
out of every 14 able-bodied men, 18 to 38 
years of age, inclusive, will be in uni- 
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form, The War and Navy Departments tell 
us that we must have in the armed forces 
11,000,000 men and women by December 31, 
1943. This figure is the minimum. There 
are some who contend that 11,000,000 for the 
armed forces is excessive and that their in- 
duction will seriously cripple and interfere 
with our efforts to produce this year's farm 
crops, carry out our war program commit- 
ments, and maintain our national economy, 
I shall support the recommendation of our 
military and naval leaders because they heve 
the facts. They are familiar with our abso- 
lute needs. They know what the grand 
strategy is. We have to have faith in some 
one. We are depending on them. This coun- 
try can put 11,000,000 in uniform, equip them 
and suply them, and grow the food to keep the 
war won after we win it—but not unless many 
things are done that haven't yet been done. 
It is my opinion that in these critical times we 
must have confidence in our duly constituted 
military and naval heads. We should stand 
by them as long as we have confidence in 
them, and when we lose it, we should remove 
them. 

Yes; the manpower problem is a stupen- 
dous one and it will require the study and 
intelligent analysis of everyone in Govern- 
ment if we are to work out a solution where- 
by we will not find ourselves proceeding with 
a top-heavy, unwieldy, and unsound program. 

In 1942 there was produced in this country 
a tremendous volume of war materials, such 
as planes, tanks, antiaircraft guns, munitions, 
and merchant shipping. This production was 
e.couraging, but we did not reach the goal 
outlined and requested by the President im- 
mediately afier our entrance into the war, If 
we are to improve our production and obtain 
the desired results in 1943, a production fig- 
ure which will tar outstrip the combined Axis 
Powers and which will mean an early and 
complete victory, then every man and woman 
in these United States must work a little 
harder in 1943 than they did in 1942; they 
must work longer hours in 1943 than they did 
in 1942; and there must be absolutely not 
a single hour, not even a single minute, lost 
as a result of any strikes, absenteeism, or 
misunderstandings whatsoever on the part of 
labor or industry cr anyone. Only by hard 
work and unstinting, unselfish effort and 
sacrifice on the part of every man, woman, 
and child in this country can we reach our 
goal of complete victory in 1943 or early in 
1944. 

Knowing that every patriotic North Caro- 
linian will do his or her utmost in this 
victory drive, I wish to join you in a pledge 
of unselfish sacrifice in the interest of our 
country. We are willing to go hungry and 
cold and ragged, if necessary, and who ask 
nothing for ourselves except that the Gov- 
ernment be organized to win the war quickly 
and bring our boys home safely. 

Only unity, hard work, and sacrifice will 
bring victory and permit the generations that 
follow us to say: We did avenge Pearl Harbor. 
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or 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the able 
senior Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Butter] recently gave his views on rural 
electrification in an impromptu presen- 
tation before the recent meeting of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 


sociation held in St, Louis, Mo, 
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At the request of the association, I 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
of the Senator from Nebraska on that 
occasion be included in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WE MUST GO FORWARD 


Mr. ELLIS, honored guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I asked Mr. ELLIS to be sure and 
mention the fact that I was not included on 
the program when plans of the convention 
were made; otherwise, I would have come 
prepared with a text and would have given 
it to the young lady down here and to the 
newspapers to read in detail. As it is, I am 
‘here impromptu, and I am going to speak to 
you just a very few minutes in that way. 

I well remember 2 years ago when I became 
a freshman Senator from the ordinary busi- 
ness, industrial, and farm life out in Ne- 
braska; we had a session with John Nance 
Garner, a great character. He told us that 
when we started talking too much, he would 
know that we were on our way out. So, I 
am going to be rather brief. |Appiause.] 

Another statement I have heard a good 
many people make is that “ ing is a 
habit.” Too much speaking is a bad habit. 

But it has been a genuine pleasure to have 
had the opportunity of mingling with this 
group of people in a convention, that, I think, 
is making history. Mr. ELLIS said last eve- 
ning that messages had been received from 
more than half of the 531 Members of Con- 
gress, including the House and the Senate; 
messages to this, the first convention of an 
organization of farmers interested in the 
extension of electricity and its accessories to 
the farm. : 

I think that is very unusual. I doubt if it 
can be matched any time, anywhere, by such 
a unanimous response. I accepted the in- 
vitation that was sent to all of the members 
alike, and I came in person rather than to 
send a message or letter of acknowledgment 
to the association. 

I had two very special reasons for being 
here. First, I wanted to join with you in 
doing honor to the distinguished citizen of 
Nebraska: yes, one of the outstanding citizens 
of our country—Senator Norris. [Applause.] 

Second, I represent, in the Senate, one of 
the leading agricultural States, and I am a 
farmer myself. Nebraska, perhaps, comes 
the nearest of any State in the Union of 
being exclusively agricultural. We have no 
other source of wealth in Nebraska; we have 
no mines; we have just begun to discover a 
trace of oil down in the southeast corner of 
the State. We have no timber, no forests. 
We don’t join the oceans or the lakes, where 
we can add fishing to our income. In fact, 
practically everything that we get in Ne- 
braska comes directly from the soil or the 
processing of those articles for consumption 
elsewhere in the Nation. 

Naturally, I should want to mingle with a 
group of people like those assembled here, 
whose lives are dedicated to work in agricul- 
ture and things that are closely akin to it. 

This association is purely rural. Your 
name begins with the word “rural.” Your 
objectives are all rural. I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact that in my own feeble way I 
must endeavor to carry on as best I can the 
splendid service in agriculture that has been 
made by my former colleague in the Senate, 
one of the most distinguished leaders in the 
Nation. 

Where, may I ask you, could I spend 2 or 3 
days to better advantage than right here in 
this group of people? I am glad I came. I 
have met a lot of fine people, men and women 
from the farm communities, interested in 
building better homes and a greater America. 

Residents of towns and cities have their 
community building projects, their chambers 


of commerce, their Rotarys, their Kiwanis 
Clubs, their community chests, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, city parks, swimming 
pools, yes, even their municipal light plants; 
any or all of which give them the opportunity 
for that urge for community service that all 
good, genuine Americans should have. 

We farmers cannot join in many of those 
civic affairs to give vent to that patriotic urge 
for community service. Farmers are too busy 
with their regular work. They have to stick 
on the job almost day and night. The 
farmer’s opportunity for community service 
comes mostly through some form of coopera- 
tive action, the cooperative grain company, 
the cooperative oil company, the cooperative 
creamery, yes, through the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and organizations like 
the one represented here. 

I am delighted to say that the cooperative 
movement in connection with the bringing 
of electricity to the farmers has undoubtedly 
made the most rapid growth of any coopera- 
tive organization. 

The Rural Electrification Administration, 
known as such, is less than 7 years old. Yet, 
I know of no movement that can compare 
with it in real accomplishment for the better- 
ment of conditions of those on the farm, or 
that has done more real good for the farmer 
and his family. 

I did not realize fully until I came here 
from Washington this week and saw the 
attendance from the many States how great 
an interest has been developed in Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, and I doubt if my 
experience has been any different than would 
have been the experience of many others who 
are Members of the Congress of the United 
States had they been able to attend. 

I want to congratulate and commend the 
men who have been so successful in handling 
the tasks of carrying on the Rural :Electrifica- 
tion Administration—carrying electricity to 
the farms of America. It is really a great 
work and it must continue. With the inter- 
est of the individuals, as shown by the splen- 
did turn-out of the cooperative members, 
there is no doubt that the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration will continue to grow 
and prosper until every rural section in our 
Nation may have the blessings of electric 
service at their door. 

As a member of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, beginning with the present ses- 
sion of Congress, I will be one of the group 
that will have to do with the recommenda- 
tion to the full Senate the sources of the 
money with which we will operate Rural 
Electrification Administration in our Nation 
during the next biennium. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate com- 
pares with the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. But a great deal of the re- 
search work and the hard day-by-day labor 
in connection with the seeking of those funds 
will fall on the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

There are three sources, as I see it now, for 
obtaining those essential funds. Of course, 
one will be taxes, with which we are all 
familiar. Another will be through Govern- 
ment borrowing programs, and I think most 
of us are quite thoroughly familiar with that 
source of money for operating the Govern- 
ment. We are all purchasing our share of 
bonds, or should be, and I think most every- 
body is. 

There is a third source talked of a great 
deal down at Washington, and that is the 
collection of loans which are due the Gov- 
ernment. Now, that covers a wide range. 

In a hurried glance over the list the other 
day, I counted between 50 and 60 organiza- 
tions who are using Government funds 
on a loan basis in one form or another. Of 
course, the largest one at the moment is 
the lend-lease, and we are all sympathetic 
with the cooperation which we are giving 
our allies through the operation of that fund. 
[Applause.] 
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But naturally there comes the thought: 
Will some of the necessary funds sooner or 
later be returned from that source? But 
more especially at the moment are we con- 
cerned with what income the Nation may get 
from the return of loans that have been made 
to something like 50 or 60 domestic set-ups 
here in our own country. 

As one Member, and speaking only in the 
capacity of an individual, may I say I don’t 
think there will be the slightest occasion for 
urging the collection of loans that have been 
made to the building up of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration organizations of 
the Nation or any similar organizations. 
| Applause. | 

I am not ready at the moment to indicate 
to anyone the organizations that might have 
to curtail their operations, but I am quite 
certain in my own mind that those who are 
rendering service similar to that rendered by 
you good people gathered from all the nooks 
and corners of the rural communities of 
this Nation, need worry in the least as to not 
being backed in the continuation of the 
splendid work you have been doing. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Your executive secretary gave me a subject: 
We Must Go Forward. We must go forward, 
of course, and each of us must do our part. 
I think the greatest contribution to the 
building up of our Nation comes from the 
rural community. 

I presume you are familiar with the state- 
ment, common among those who make a spe- 
cialty of reading statistics and reports of 
research organizations, that the total national 
income runs about seven times the agricul- 
tural income of the Nation. During the de- 
pression years, when our total national in- 
come was down around the $50,000,000,000 
mark, the total farm income was around 
seven billions. It is running two or three 
times that amount today, and as a result the 
total national income likewise has increased 
accordingly. That should be reason enough 
that we in America should back every move- 
ment which will tend to increase the income 
and the pleasures of living on the farm. 

Now, I will use one illustration in my own 
life, with your permission. My people home- 
steaded in Nebraska when 1 was about 5 years 
old—in southwest Nebraska, the same county 
in which our good friend Senator Norris set- 
tled when he came to Nebraska. 

I lived in a sod house. I wasn't very old, 
but I certainly can remember some of the 
hardships through which the family passed. 
I didn't realize it at the time, but I can appre- 
ciate them now. 

Electric current is not yet delivered in any 
of the farm homes of this s.ea. It is one of 
the best agricultural areas in the country, but 
for some reason electricity hasn't gotten out 
there. It is way out in the southwest part 
of the State. I can see the opportunities at 
first hand that come to this organization. 

I myself am operating several farms and 
doing an extensive livestock feeding operation 
in the county right where my people took 
me a good many years ago without the use 
of any electric current except that which we 
make ourselves on the farm. We are the ones 
most urgently advocating the extension of 
service to us. 

I give you that just as one example why I 
can appreciate the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration perhaps a little better than some 
who come from older settled communities 
where electric service has been available for 
so many years. 

I said at the outset that one of the reasons 
I came here was due to the respect I have fcr 
my former colleague and our distinguished 
citizen. Last evening in this room, your 
group paid tribute to that great American, 
beloved Nebraska citizen, Senator Norris— 
a well deserved tribute because he is not only 
Nebraska’s leading citizen but his record of 
accomplishment in public life places him in 
the top rank as a great American. He has 
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always been, is now, and will be the out- 
standing champion of the rights of the com- 
mon man. 

There is no honor that can possibly be be- 
stowed upon Senator Norris but would be 
richly deserved. I believe there is not a man 
in public life today whose record of accom- 
plishment excels that of this good man. 

The country owes Senator Norris more than 
it can ever repay. His continued and per- 
sistent efforts to obtain cheaper electric 
power, alone makes for him a foremost place 
as a legislative champion of the rights of the 

common man. It is given but to a few men 
to have such a place in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen, or to have such a record of accom- 
plishment as has had Senator Norris. 

I know I have voiced the wish and the hopes 
of millions of Americans when I say sin- 
cerely our prayer is that he may live many 
years to see the result of his efforts for the 
betterment of his fellowmen  |[Applause.| 

Two or three of the speakers last evening 
made comparison to Abraham Lincoln when 
speaking of my former colleague, and the 
thought came to my mind of a book which I 
read on the life of Lincoln when I was a 
young man, by Hezikiah Butterworth, and 
the closing chapter had these words: 

“His monument ennobles the world. He 
stands in eternal bronze in a hundred cities, 
and why? Because he has a heart to feel, be- 
cause to him all men were brothers of equal 
blood and birthright, becauce he had faith in 
the principle that right makes might.” 

Now, may I, in closing, repeat the portion 
of that as applied to my good friend, the 
former Senator from Nebraska: Because he 
has a heart to feel, because to him all men 
have been brothers of equal blood and birth- 
right, because he has had faith in the prin- 
ciple that right makes might.” [Applause.] 


“Anything May Happen” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
that an editorial from the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel, of February 18, entitled 
“Anything May Happen” be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“ANYTHING MAY HAPPEN” 


Arthur Krock, ace Washington columnist 
for the proadministration New York Times, 
has recently raised the question of why the 
size of the proposed American Army—fixed 
upon when the Russians were desperately at 
bay—should now remain the same, in the 
administration’s mind, when the Germans 
have suffered major reversals in Russia. 

No argument for so enormously expanding 
our military and naval forces can now contro- 
vert the fact that “without food all the ships 
and tanks and planes and soldiers will not be 
very effective.” 

Nor can any such argument for military 
and naval expansion produce the escort ves- 
sels required for the safe transport of so 
great an armed force as the New Deal high 
command continues to insist upon—partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that, as Mr. Krock 
says. “as the Army is increased, the skilled 
manpower on the assembly lines diminishes.” 


Mr. Krock indicates that the New Deal high 
command is convinced that to assure the 
kind of peace that will prevent a new war, 
the United States must have overwhelming 
military strength behind its delegates to the 
peace conference.” 

Moreover—and we are sure you will find 
this interesting—Mr. Krock interprets the ad- 
ministration's view to be as follows: 

“A victorious Russia, master of Europe, may 
need more than the sermons of Henry Wallace 
to refrain from seeking too high a price for its 
contribution, heavy with blood, suffering, and 
glorious fortitude.” 

Indeed, Mr. Krock feels that this might 
be “an answer calling for serious consider- 
ation.” 

We agree. 
eration. 

Among other things, this answer raises a 
new question: The question of whether the 
New Deal high command is now chargeable 
with “red baiting” because it dreads the 
prospect of a triumphant Communist Russia 
blustering and bellowing and pounding the 
“peace” table. 

Beyond that, it raises the question of 
whether the administration may, on the other 
hand, be entertaining some suspicions that 
all is not precisely as it may appear along the 
Russian front—or at least reckoning with the 
perhaps remote possibility that Stalin might 
settle with the Nazis as soon as Stalin felt 
that he had obtained all that he wanted for 
Russia. 

But, even beyond that, it raises the question 
of whether, having defeated Germany (with 
or without Russia’s continued aid to the bit- 
ter end), the New Deal would be disposed to 
invoke the threat of another war—against 
Russia if Russia should show some hesitancy 
about unreservedly accepting the specifica- 
tions set out in the New Deal’s own blue- 
prints. 

Whatever may be the answer to one or all 
of those questions, one quite substantial 
fact remains. And Arthur Krock states it: 

“If the obstacles to the production of food, 
matériel, and shipping grow to the height 
envisaged by men of wisdom (albeit civil- 
ians), and if the Army should stick to its 
plan, the result can only be a failure to reach 
both goals: (1) The planned size of the Army, 
providing overwhelming military strength to 
enforce a lasting peace; and (2) a home econ- 
omy sound enough to sustain even the re- 
duction forced by circumstances.” 

Mr. Krock asserts that among the civilians 
who believe that such an unhappy prospect 
is at least conceivable are “some of the high- 
est officials of the War Production Board.” 

Even leaving entirely out of the reckoning 
the perils confronting food supply, these offi- 
cials reportedly “see in the Army programs a 
reduction of the civilian economy to levels 
below the points of essential morale and mil- 
itary effectiveness.” 

In a recent appearance before the House 
Military Affairs Committee, Lt. Col. Francis 
V. Keesling, chief liaison and legislative offi- 
cer of the Selective Service Bureau, said that 
his office regularly takes the view that there's 
always the possibility that anything may 
happen.” 

There is, of course, much to be said in 
favor of such an attitude. 

For that very reason it would seem that 
the high command should make room in all 
its plans for every conceivable possibility. 

It might, for example, keep in mind the 
possibility, however remote, of a termination, 
in the not-far-distant future, of Russo- 
German hostilities. 

It might reckon with the possibility, how- 
ever remote, that Russia might be cut in on 
a deal whereby she would take over most of 
Poland, a large hunk of the Balkans, and 
possibly some long-yearned-for warm-water 
ports well to the south. 


It does call for serious consid- 
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In such an eventuality (bearing in mind, 
also, the fact that Russia and Japan are still 
at peace and still maintaining apparently 
cordial diplomatic relations), there might be 
on or two further possibilities. 

Germany, freed from the necessity of de- 
fending herself against Russia, might throw 
a terrific blitz across the Mediterranean, send 
cur forces reeling back across Algeria and 
Morocco to the very shore of the Atlantic. 

At the same time, Germany might send 
another heavy column down through Spain 
at the west end of the Mediterranean; and, 
if Russia should return to a status of neu- 
trality (or even support Germany, as in 
1939-41), the new show of friendliness be- 
tween Russia and Turkey might turn out 
to have been the harbinger of still more bad 
news for us at the east end of the Mediter- 
ranean, 

Now, if the high command does always 
reckon with the possibility that anything 
may happen, we assume that it is taking 
account of just such dire contingencies as 
those here mentioned. $ 

If such a situation skould develop, it 
may be argued, then we should have need 
of greatly increasing the number of our 
troops in north Africa (not to mention the 
Pacific) 

But the question still remains: How are 
we going to get them transported, in the 
present status of our shipping facilities; 
and what good will six or seven million men 
do over here if we merely take them out of 
productive employment and lodge them in 
training camps? 


Avoidance of World War No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


"OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting article entitled, “How Can We 
Avoid World War No. 3?” written by 
William Henry Chamberlin and pub- 
lished in The Progressive of February 22, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOW CAN WE AVOID WORLD WAR NO. 3? 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


The deeper we get into the war the less 
the administration seems disposed to an- 
nounce any positive war aims. When the 
Axis was on the offensive all over the world, 
there was a reasonable case for the proposi- 
tion that it was idle to speculate too much 
about the future of the world when we could 
not expect to have much voice in the matter 
until there was a turn in the military tide. 

Now that this turn in the military tide has 
come, the time is certainly ripe for a po- 
litical and moral offensive, to accompany 
our military offensive. There were two oc- 
casions during the last morth when a broad 
statement of war objectives would have been 
appropriate. One was the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress. The other was the Casa- 
blanca conference. Nothing that could re- 
motely be regarded as a plan for a new 
democratic world order emerged on either cf 
these occasions. 
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About all that Mr. Roosevelt saw fit to say 
about post-war organization for peace was 
that “the Axis Powers must be disarmed and 
kept disarmed and they must abandon the 
philosophy and the teaching of the philoso- 
phy which has brought so much suffering.” 

The distinguished conferees at Casablanca 
were equally uncommunicative about the 
type of world which will emerge as a result 
of the United Nations victory. There was 
simply the demand for unconditional sur- 
render. About imperialism, about equality 
of economic opportunity as between nations, 
about self-determination, about the possi- 
bility that the Axis countries, purged of 
regimes bent on militarist domination, may 
be associated on equal terms in world po- 
litical and economic organization, not a 
word. 

AN ABSURD PROPOSITION 


Now the idea that the future peace of the 
world will be assured by putting the Germans, 
the Italians, and the Japanese in jail and 
turning the lock reaches a high point of ab- 
surd naïveté. It would assume (1) that no 
other countries ever had been or ever could 
be responsible for aggressive war and (2) that 
there are no causes of internal and interna- 
tional friction that will not disappear when 
the Axis powers are put under jail sentences 
of indeterminate duration. 

It is difficult to understand how anyone 
with a reasonable knowledge of history or 
contemporary world affairs could subscribe to 
either proposition. When France, under 
Louis XIV and Napoleon, was the most pop- 
ulous and strongest state in Europe, it was 
just as aggressive, Just as much of an in- 
ternational nuisance as Germany was under 
the Kaiser or under Hitler. The sad truth 
of the matter is that in a community of 
nations where force is the only ultimate ar- 
biter the strongest power is under great temp- 
tation to abuse its strength. 

Throughout the nineteeth century the 
nightmare of British diplomacy was the 
steady forward movement of Russia in the 
Balkans and the Near and Middle East. Asia 
has known other conqueror races quite as 
formidable as the Japanese of the present 
time. 

The elimination of the aggressor powers of 
the last decade, if unaccompanied by a dras- 
tic program of political and economic reform, 
looking to a progressive diminution of in- 
equality between peoples, offering peaceful 
means of satisfying legitimate economic as- 
pirations, providing for progressive all- 
around disarmament as causes of fear and 
distrust are removed may be only the prel- 
ude to new and more desperate struggles 
among the survivors in the arena. 


THE TRAGEDY OF VERSAILLES 


The failure to announce any positive, con- 
structive peace program at a time when the 
turn of the military tide gives fair assur- 
ance that the United Nations will be able 
to implement such a program recalls the dis- 
couraging results of our participation in 
World War No. 1. 

Then, as now, America’s principal stake 
in the conflict was the creation of a peace- 
ful and orderly world. President Wilson, in 
his Fourteen Points, laid down a fairly prom- 
ising blueprint for the realization of such a 
world. But, whether because of pre-occu- 
pation with the technical problems of the 
war or because he did not fully believe in 
his own eloquence, Wilson made surprisingly 
little effort to learn whether the Fourteen 
Points were loyally accepted by the European 
Allies. 

The negotiations at Versailles showed that 
they had not been so accepted. One of the 
best wisecracks of that time was to the effect 
that Wilson had won the Nobel Prize for 
mathematics; he had made fourteen equal 
zero. The Fourteen Points were replaced as 


a basis of a settlement by the secret treaties, 
the very existence of which Wilson had been 
serenely ignorant. 

The wisest and most farsighted observers, 
like Maynard Keynes, predicted, with Cas- 
sandra-like accuracy, that Versailles had 
sown the seeds not of peace but of war. A 
good deal of nonsense has been written to 
the effect that all the blame for the break- 
down of peace between the two wars lies at 
the door of the United States. 

We could have been justly reproached if 
a peace settlement based on Wilson's ideals 
had been concluded and we had turned our 
backs on it. But I do not think America 
can be fairly criticized for refusing to under- 
write a powder magazine, for repudiating re- 
sponsibility for a settlement which was fla- 
grantly out of line with the war aims which 
we had professed. 


SOURCES OF POTENTIAL DANGER 


Now we see a disquieting repetition of this 
process. We have committed ourselves to 
certain principles, expressed in the four free- 
doms and the Atlantic Charter; Mr. Welles 
and Mr. WALLAcE have even said some hard 
words about imperialism. But the adminis- 
tration seems to be making less and less 
visible effort to implement these principles, 
to obtain their general acceptance just at a 
time when a vigorous political offensive would 


raise the popular prestige of our cause in 


Europe and in Asia and might appreciably 
shorten the war. 

The greater the degree of physical involve- 
ment in the war the less, apparently, is the 
impulse to think about the world after the 
war or to show the people any objective be- 
yond the elementary one of beating the 
enemy. 

There are already two danger spots which 
may, after a longer or a shorter interval of 
time, witness the outbreak of World War No. 
8. There is the apparent failure to find a 
basis of full understanding and agreement 
with the Soviet Union. One of the concrete 
results of this failure is to be found in Yugo- 
slavia, where the forces headed by Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovitch, who enjoys the support of 
London and Washington, are in conflict with 
a partisan movement which is sponsored by 
Moscow. 


RED EXPANSION VERSUS BRITISH POLICY 


It is very difficult at this distance to pass 
judgment on this situation; but its potential 
danger is obvious. Suppose that, with the 
weakening of Hitler's military power, this 
year or next year, Russian troops enter Yugo- 
slavia from one direction while an Anglo- 
American 
comes into the country. A hairtrigger situa- 
tion might ensue, in which great restraint 
would be necessary on both sides in order to 
forestall a clash. 

We have been pouring lend-lease supplies 
into Russia—2,600 airplanes, 3,200 tanks, 
81,000 trucks, and jeeps during 1942—and no 
doubt the recent Russian military successes 
were facilitated by these shipments. But 
there are some political questions, important 
for the future good relations between the 
Soviet Union and the western democracies, 
in connection with which Stalin is appar- 
ently imperturbably puffing away on his pipe 
and saying nothing. 

There has been no indication that the 
Soviet Union will give up its policy of sup- 
porting Communist Parties in other coun- 
tries. This is a minor issue in time of war, 
but may well be a major irritant in the years 
after the war. Even now it gives Russia a 
certain advantage in what might be called the 
war of propaganda. 

Last summer, when Russia was being hard 
pressed militarily, Stalin had only to press 
a button and Communist groups and sym- 
pathizers in other countries launched a cam- 
paign for a second front in Europe. It is 


invasion force simultaneously 
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easy to imagine what would happen to any 
group of Russians who started to demon- 
strate in favor of some military move specifi- 
cally designed to aid the other United 
Nations. 

The future location of Russia's western 
frontier is another subject, important for 
the future peace of Europe, on which we have 
very little light at the present time. Does 
the right of self-determination apply to 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Esthonia; are these 
little Baltic republics to be allowed to hold 
a free plebiscite before the question of their 
inclusion in the Soviet Union is decided? 

I suspect that by the time the war is over 
only a few obstinate quibblers for the uncon- 
ditional value of the “four freedoms” every- 
where will offer any objection to the re- 
establishment of the Sovict frontier of 1941, 
including the Baltic countries, eastern 
Poland, Bessarabia, and Rukovina. But is 
this to be the limit of Russia's westward 
expansion? We do not know. 

What we do know, however, is that if the 
process of Russian expansion through the 
setting up of Soviet republics should go on 
indefinitely the unfailing British opposition 
to any power which seemed likely to domi- 
nate the Continent would reassert itself. 


CHALLENGE IN THE FAR EAST 


Another part of the world where the sit- 
uation at the end of the war will be very 
delicate, and will call for generous, far- 
sighted statesmanship, is the Far East. 
America, Great Britain, and China now 
possess a common objective, the defeat of 
Japan. To achieve this objective will require 
big Anglo-American naval and air forces, 
along with a better equipped and better 
8 mass army than China disposes of 

ay. 

When Japan is knocked out, what kind of 
policy will we pursue toward China? Will 
we do the big and generous thing, abstain 
from any kind of military pressure, hand 
over to China the administration of the 
foreign residential areas which were wrested 
from China during the imperialist rampage 
of the nineteenth century, ask for our citi- 
zens no other privileges than they enjoy in 
any other friendly country? Or shall we 
yield to the temptation to use our very great 
armed strength to force on China some 
thinly disguised new set-up of privilege and 
exploitation? 


LET'S NOT FUMBLE OUR CHANCE 


What about Hong Kong, for instance? 
This rocky island was taken from China by 
Great Britain after a conflict that has gone 
down in history as the Opium War, although 
British historians do their best to convince “ 
their readers that the practice of smuggling 
opium into China by British traders was not- 
the main issue at stake. It seems doubtful 
whether a nationalist China will be willing 
to see a foreign power in possession of an 
island that dominates the southern ap- 
proaches to China. But Mr. Churchill has 
served notice on the world that he proposes 
to hold what he has. 

We could not impose our conception of 
perfect justice on the world after the war, 
even if we possessed the key to perfect jus- 
tice, which we probably do not. Other coun- 
tries will have a good deal to say in the 
post-war settlement, 

But it seems doubtful today whether we 
are employing all the leverage that we pos- 
sess from our growing military power and our 
relatively vast economic resources on behalf 
of the kind of peace settlement that would 
give some promise of enduring. 

A clear statement of American war aims 
would have a tonic effect at home, in the 
Axis countries, in the occupied lands. If 
Wilson had been tougher before and during 
the Paris negotiations, World War No. 2 
might have been staved off. Let's not fumble 
any chance of averting World War No. 3. 


` 
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Acquisition of Island Bases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp two editorials, the first 
from the Cleveland (Ohio) Press, en- 
titled “America Needs British Bases,” the 
second from the Lynchburg (Va.) News, 
entitled “Island Bases.” Both these edi- 
torials support the point that in con- 
nection with our lend-lease and general 
program the bases in the West Indies 
should be secured by the United States 
now. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Cleveland (Ohio) Press of Febru- 
ary 12, 1943] 


AMERICA NEEDS BRITISH BASES 


Senator Typincs’ proposal that Britain 
transfer to the United States in fee simple the 
island bases now under 99-year lease is so fair 
we believe it will appeal to the British. 

Doubtless there are some Britons, just as 
there are some Americans, who object to giv- 
ing up an acre of sovereignty, regardless of 
any larger gain. Fortunately for Britain, no 
such short-sighted sacrifice of her interests 
prevented Prime Minister Churchill from 
allowing us to develop those expensive bases 
for the protection of both countries. He 
consideréd the destroyer exchange a very 
good bargain for his country, as it has proved 
to be. 

Now that Britain has turned over to the 
United States the security bases for the west- 
ern Atlantic, which Britain could not carry 
adequately, there is no good reason why it 
shouid not be a permanent rather than a 
lease arrangement. To the British the dif- 
ference, in fact, must be very small. But to 
us it is large because our future security is 
more desperately involved in those neighbor- 
ing bases. 

One lame objection to a British transfer 
of the bases in fee simple is that such dis- 
cussions would be embarrassing now and 
might better wait until after the war. But 
if such an obvious agreement cannot be 
reached in the moment of our common peril— 
to quote another practical Churchillian max- 
im—how can we get together when the 
immediate danger is past? 

The senator also wisely suggested that it 
might be well to straighten out the title of 
some of the islands of the Pacific. 

Today the United States is carrying most 
of the responsibility in the Pacific, not be- 
cause we want to but because we must—Brit- 
ain and our other allies insist that we do so. 
No more proof is needed that America, in the 
future, must have the sea and air bases to 
protect the Pacific—bases with which America 
might have prevented this Jap war. 

Since Britain depends upon us to protect 
the western Atlantic and the Pacific, she logi- 
cally should be willing to give us the tools 
which in this case are the bases—just as we 
gave Churchill the tools he asked and more. 


From the Lynchburg News of February 15, 
1943] 


ISLAND BASES 


The proposal, most strongly advocated by 
Senator MILLARD E. Typincs, of Maryland, 


that we negotiate now for the permanent 
control of the island bases we now hold 
under 99-year lease, deserves serious and im- 
mediate consideration. No matter how much 
of a squawk the idealists, who are mostly just 
sentimentalists, put up, no matter the risk 
of some offense to our allies, such a grave 
problem in our future security should be 
worked out at the most advantageous mo- 
ment. That moment is now. 

During this war and after this war, the 
security of the United States depends upon 
outposts where sufficient sea and air power 
may be based to protect our mainland against 
attack before an enemy can reach the main- 
land. That is the only type of effective de- 
fense against air attack. These outposts 
must be in the Atlantic, in the Pacific, in 
the Arctic Ocean, and they must be in the 
Caribbean Sea. They must be far enough 
from our shores to be effective as interceptor 
positions, yet they must not be too near to 
the air bases of other nations, so as to be 
easily subject to the attack of land-based 
aircraft. 

To mention only a few, as typical, such 
bases as we now have on lease like the ones 
in Bermuda, Newfoundland, Trinidad, Green- 
land, would need to remain permanently 
subject to our control and use. And in the 
Pacific such additional island bases to those 
now used by us as the Marianne, Pelew, and 
Caroline groups, under mandate to Japan be- 
fore the war and now serving as bases for 
Japan in their offensive and defensive oper- 
ations. 

Obviously we will need to obtain the rights 
to establish and maintain bases on islands 
to an extent enabling us to be linked by air, 
in easy stages, to overseas friends, for the 
purposes of peacetime travel and commerce 
and, in time of danger, to facilitate mutual 
aid against mutual enemies. Such an island 
chain to the Philippines and to China and to 
Australia is essential in the Pacific. The se- 
curement of such island air bases as links 
in every direction with our sure friends is 
necessary. Not only are these bases essential 
for security but they will contribute greatly 
to the drawing together of friendly nations 
into a closer harmony, and gradually of in- 
fluencing hostile or semihostile nations into 
more friendly attitudes. 

As air travel increases and it become. com- 
pletely clear to what an extent all nations 
are vulnerable to all other nations possessed 
of air power, the disinclination for war should 
grow, else men will need to be even more 
stupid than the past has shown them to be. 
Until that educative process can become 
effective, it is imperative that we protect our- 
selves by securing strategic bases for utiliza- 
tion of the most - powerful defensive meas- 
ure, air power. We look to our friends for 
bases —and look, now, while the stress of war 
makes people see plainly what is needed and 
see plainly the need for giving as well as 
seeking concessions. 

For nations traditionally and actually 
friends, there is no reason not to trade what- 
ever things are promotive of mutual se- 
curity. That we are delivering great wealth to 
our friends in the form of leases in perpetu- 
ity on certain island air bases is nothing to 
cause important friction. Friends, as well as 
enemies, need at times to bargain firmly un- 
der the circumstances of the most favorable 
opportunity. 

For the sort of future world all decent 
nations hope to see there is no reason why 
its realization should not come more swiftly 
by the guaranty of security for nations like 
the United States and those nations certain 
to continue to be her friends. The establish- 
ment of such security is not narrow nation- 
alism, but common sense. Only strong, se- 
cure nations can bargain and plan for the 
security for all. The United States must be 
secure in order to play its full part in the 
post-war program of education for a world 
peace, If obtaining this security, in the form 
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of island bases from friendly nations, creates 
some irritation that cannot be helped, the 
irritation must be risked and endured for 
the attainment of so vital a result. 


Feather-Bed Working Rules on Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very im- 
pressive letter printed in the New York 
Times of yesterday as well as in other 
newspapers of the country. The letter 
is written by Mr. Elisha M. Friedman 
and appears in the newspaper under the 
heading “Railroads Viewed As Factor in 
Manpower Problem.” The subtitle is 
“Feather-Bed Working Rules Are Held 
To Be Grossly Extravagant Both in Man- 
Hours and Pay Rates to the Detriment of 
the War Effort.” 

The facts set forth in this letter star- 
tled and incensed me. The practicés 
exposed could not be defended in peace- 
time and they must be denounced under 
existing conditions. I hope the letter 
will be read by Members of the Senate. 
I am placing it in the Recorp in order 
that it may be circulated throughout the 
country. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RAILROADS VIEWED AS FACTOR IN MANPOWER 
PROBLEM—FEATHER-BED WORKING RULES 
ARE HELD To BE GROSSLY EXTRAVAGANT BOTH 
In Man-Hours AND Pay RATES TO THE 
DETRIMENT OF THE Wark EFFORT 


(The writer of the following letter has had 
a varied experience in labor relations, in busi- 
ness administration, and in investments. He 
was on the staff of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, lecturer at New York University, and 
wrote several economic works, including Labor 
and Reconstruction in Europe. He was on the 
organizing committee of the Amalgamated 
(Labor) Bank with Sidney Hillman, Leo Wol- 
man, and others, and has for many years been 
a member of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation and other prolabor socie- 
ties. He revealed labor waste on railroads to 
the subcommittee on railroad bankruptcy on 
H. R. 10387 (1938), and to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce on the omni- 
bus railroad bills (H. R. 2531 and H. R. 4682, 
1939). Since 1938 he has been writing on the 
evils of “feather-bed” rules. He spent some 
time observing railroad operation in Europe. 
He is now a consulting economist.) 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

We are in the midst of the gravest crisis in 
our history. Our country and our lives are 
at stake. We need all available manpower and 
we need it now. 

The Government is trying to use the Na- 
tion’s manpower to the full. But its task is 
not being faced candidly. The shortage in 
manpower is not due solely to the lack of 
available workers. Indeed, that shortage is 
due in part tc the deliberate effort of labor 
unions, by rules and devices, to prevent men 
from working full time. Thus surplus em- 
ployees, unnecessary in their jobs, become 
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unavailable for work. This is a new form of 
hoarding; of keeping idle and unused services 
badly needed elsewhere 

How absurd to talk about total mobiliza- 
tion, compulsory service, shifting labor to 
distant cities, while men on the job all over 
the United States are wasting time under 
union orders. Such policies do not help to 
win a war. The war will be won in spite of 
such policies, not because of them. 


NEW APPROACH NEEDED 


However, the crisis is compelling a more 
realistic approach. Public opinion is becom- 
ing aroused. The union leaders who put 
country above union are increasing in power. 

The railroads suffer from unique devices to 
make work. These devices hamper wartime 

transportation. These devices also reveal a 
basic defect in the manpower policy of the 
Government. The Government listed the 
shortages of railroad labor as of September 
15, 1942. Otto S. Beyer, director of the Divi- 
sion of Transportation Personnel of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, stated: “Consid- 
erable numbers of vacancies were reported in 
junior train and engine service positions, in- 
cluding 2,565 vacancies for brakemen and 
827 for firemen. Only 30 vacancies were re- 
ported for conductors and 116 for engineers.” 

Mr. Beyer talks“ about “increased railroad 
traffic” and “need for increasing the number 
of workers” but he says nothing about in- 
creased use of the hours of idleness enforced 
by “feather-bed rules“ and other fake-work 
devices. 

This writer attempted to get an estimate 
of the manpower waste on the railroads and 
the annual cost. He directed his inquiry to 
an important source of railroad information 
and the reply was: “The subject of labor 
waste is closely connected with the manpower 
problem but this body avoids controversial 
matters of this nature.” i 


IDLE TIME PAID FOR 


What do the official figures show? Form 
M-300 (1941) of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shows “Straight time actually 
worked” and “Straight time paid for.” The 
difference is time paid for and not worked. 
Mr. Beyer’s shortages are as follows: 0.1 per- 
cent for conductors, 0.3 percent for engineers, 
24 percent for firemen, and 4.3 percent for 
brakemen. 

But form M-300 shows that these approx- 
imately 250,000 men in group VI-B, train and 
engine service, were idle about 22 percent 
of the time and were paid for idling. It shows 
& surplus or waste of over 100,000,000 man- 
hours, or 60,000 man-years, for 1941 in one 
sector alone due to one cause. These men 
could, if they worked full time, easily make 
good the shortage that Mr. Beyer cites. Nay, 
more, thousands of these trained men could 
be released to make ships, tanks, planes, and 
guns. 

Exact figures are not available, but on a 
rough guess it is probable that in all labor 
sectors and due to all causes there is a total 
waste of railroad labor of about 200,000,000 
man-hours a year or about 100,000 men a 
year, In wartime such waste of precious 
manpower is really sabotage. n 

Not a single word has been uttered by any 

Government official on this subject. These 
union restrictions persist not only with their 
connivance, but with their approval. 
The Director of Manpower is seeking to 
conserve manpower. But the Government 
refereees dealing with railroad labor squan- 
der manpower. The make-work rules on the 
railroads have become increasingly onerous. 
In fact, in the last decade Government ref- 
erees have invented curious principles 
which extend and multiply such rules. These 
have become known as feather-bed rules 
or the equivalent of a soft snap in ward poli- 
tics. The railroad workers who benefit most 
from these rules are those in the train and 
engine services who operate the trains. 

A fertile source of wasted manpower is the 
“dual basis of pay.” The engine and train 


service employees are paid on this basis. 
Under the rules, the employees may be paid 
either on the basis of piece-work—miles—or 
on the basis of time—hours worked. They 
are paid by the method which produces the 
higher result. A day’s work is 100 miles 
for all freight train service crews. Often a 
crew can do 100 miles in four hours. But 
the wage therefor is a full day of 8 hours. 
However, if the 100 miles requires 10 hours, 
the crew receives overtime rates of time-and- 
a-half after the eighth hour. This is like 
a game of “heads I win, tails you lose.” On 
a fast train workers figure their wages by 
miles and on a slow train by hours. 


SPEED PROFITABLE 


As train speeds increased, the crews can 
often earn three or four days’ pay in one 
day of work. If these men worked every 
day, the annual salary of some of them 
would be equal to that of a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or $12,000 
per annum. The rate is $24,000 a year on 
the Union Pacific’s Streamliner, the Santa 
Fe’s Super Chief and the Milwaukee's Hia- 
watha. 

Such annual wages would become a public 
scandal. Therefore, the operating brother- 
hoods introduced limitations on mileage or 
output. In other industries, such limitation 
is termed “soldiering” or “ca canny.” For 
example, on the run from New York to Wash- 
ington, passenger engineers are limited to 
10 days a month, and firemen to 9 days. 
During the rest of the month they are idle. 
Three times the number of men must be 
employed. What a waste of manpower in 
a war crisis! 

Suppose the chauffeurs on city busses or 
the motormen on subways were paid by the 
mile at the rate set in 1880 for drivers on 
horsecars. 

Another fertile source of wasted manpower 
are the “feather-bed rules” which distinguish 
between work on the road and work in the 
yards. The basic idea is that each group of 
workers has a monopoly of a small section 
of the job. Therefore, the crews of road 
trains may not perform any switching work 
whatever. 

CREWS KEPT ON 


With the rapid changes in our dynamic 
economy, traffic may shrink at one point. 
Switching crews then become unnecessary. 
However, under the “feather-bed rules” the 
railroads may not discontinue the switching 
crew. If a road crew should do any switch- 
ing, its members are paid a full day for a 
few minutes of switching work. But in ad- 
dition the yard or switching crews who are 
not present must also be paid another day's 
pay for “not doing” this few minutes of work. 
Railroads in order to avoid paying double 
wages must therefore maintain switching 
crews in idleness all day waiting for a few 
minutes of switching work. What an artifi- 
cial separation of duties. 

Manpower is also wasted through the 
“starting time rules.“ The regular yard 
crews must start at strictly limited hours. 
For instance, on three shifts, the first crew 
must begin at 8 a. m., the second at 4 p. m., 
and the third crew at midnight. There is a 
90-minute leeway before these times. But, 
if the traffic requires that a switching crew 
be on hand 30 minutes before the limit some 
absurd results follow. The crew is paid 1 
day at regular rates for the early half hour, 
plus 1 day at overtime rates of time and a 
half. Thus for 1 additional half hour of 
work, the additional wage paid would cover 
12 hours. 

These “feather-bed rules” for starting time 
do not apply to the railroads’ competitors— 
busses, trucks, and ships, which operate more 
efficiently and cheaply. Therefore, traffic 
leaves the rails. Therefore, there is less work 
for the railroad crews. This is a crazy form 
of hara-kiri for the railroad workers. 
Imagine a department store operating on the 
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same absurd system.. Department stores are 
free to call their employees to begin to work 
at any time. Stores arrange to have the peak 
of employment at the hour of peak buying by 
customers. If the department stores were 
limited by “feather-bed rules” as to starting 
time, either they would have to charge more 
for their merchandise or the stores would go 
broke. 
WORLD WAR RULES 


What was the origin of these absurd rules? 
During World War No. 1 the United States 
Railroad Administration encouraged rules 
which required each operation to be broken 
down into monopolistic categories, the exclu- 
sive property of one craft. When the rail- 
roads were returned to private ownership 
after the war, the managements tried to 
modify these restrictive rules. In this con- 
troversy over the national agreements, the 
then existing United States Labor Board de- 
cided against the railroads and in favor of 
the unions. Therefore, today, in World War 
No. 2, during a crisis and a serious shortage 
of manpower, these cockeyed rules still per- 
sist. 

How did these rules become so pervasive 
and pernicious? In recent years the situation 
has been rendered infinitely worse. The rea- 
son was the 1934 amendment to the 1926 
Railway Labor Act. The instrument was the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. This 
Board interprets existing agreements on the 
complaint of the employees. These interpre- 
tations are strained. They rest on strange 
principles. They require that unnecessary 
workers be employed. In numerous cases it 
has granted awards or heavy penalties against 
railroads for not employing such unnecessary 
workers. The Board’s fantastic interpreta- 
tions often go far beyond the intent of the 
working rules as originally written. Nor 
could such interpretations possibly be ac- 
cepted in new negotiations or contracts be- 
tween men and management. 


BACK~PAY CLAIMS 


Thus, in distinguishing between road work 
and yard work, the board has established the 
principle that where a yard crew was dis- 
continued, because little work was left; a 
member of the yard crew may claim back pay 
for many years equal to the amount he 
would have earned if the work had continued. 
In one of these cases, the members of the 
yard crew, on whose behalf the union had 
filed claims, could not be found without great 
difficulty. On search, one was found to be 
& farmer, another had become a postmaster, 
and a third was in jail. In another case, 
where even after search the men could not 
be found, the railroad, in order to comply 
with the order of the adjustment board, told 
the local chairman of the union, “Here, take 
the money, and divide it as you like.” 

In another case, a decision of the board 
produced the following absurd result: A 
fireman made a round trip totaling 50 miles, 
out-bound with passenger cars and returning 
with freight cars. The board awarded the 
fireman 3 days’ pay; 1 day’s pay for the 25 
miles out-bound in the passenger service, 1 
day’s pay for backing the engine to the turn- 
table, and a third day’s pay for bringing a 
freight train home over the same 25 miles. 
The entire trip took much less than 8 hours. 
After the board made this award, every other 
fireman on that run was granted the same 
“gravy,” retroactive for 3 years. 

In the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, the railroad labor unions have a new 
kind of supreme court—a court of last re- 
sort. But it does not function under stand- 
ards of American judicial procedure. The 
railroads are not permitted to see the em- 
ployee’s claim before they answer. No evi- 
dence is taken. There is no cross-examina- 
tion. The parties to the dispute may not 
appear before the referees who decide the 
ease. Nor may their lawyers. No transcript 
of the proceedings is permitted. No stenog- 
rapher may be brought in. The atmosphere 
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Is secret. The public is not admitted. The 
press is rigidly excluded. The proceedings 
are similar to the seventeenth century star 
chamber. The procedure of the adjustment 
board has thrown court processes back three 
centuries, Is this a court or an instrument 
of coercion? 
COURT HAS CASE 

An important case is now pending in the 
United States Supreme Court to determine 
whether railroads may have legal relief in the 
regularly constituted courts, whether they 
can arrest the proliferation of further rank 
“feather bed rules,“ and whether a drumhead 
court martial—the Adjustment Board—will 
replace our legal procedure. 

A lower court has held that the railroads 
cannot appeal from the decision of that 
board. Thus they may not have relief. Thus 
the board has absolute power to require the 
employment of all the additional and un- 
necessary employees that the unions may 
choose to demand. Thus the board becomes 
the court of final appeal—the highest in the 
land. 

Why should the railroads be subjected to 
such methods? Why tolerate and encourage 
such an indefensible waste of manpower in 
this acute crisis of manpower, to say nothing 
of injuring investors and consumers, who 
must foot the bill? Has not the time come 
for sober labor leadership? Should not la- 
bor’s statesmen heed the admonition 40 years 
ago of Louis D. Brandeis? He said: 

“Their action (of labor unions) is fre- 
quently arbitrary, the natural result of the 
possession of great power by persons not bc- 
customed to its use. They need 
something to protect them from their own 
arbitrariness. The employer and the commu- 
nity also require this protection. The success 
of labor unions as well as their usefulness to 
the community would be much advanced by 
measures which tend to make them more de- 
liberate and less arbitrary, and more patient 
with the trammels of a civilized community. 
The unions should show that they are in full 
sympathy with the spirit of our people whose 
political system rests upon the proposition 
that this is a government of law and not of 
men.” 

Is not this the hour to give effect to this 
prophetic utterance? Have not all three 
branches of our Government, legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive, a duty in this crisis? 
Courage is the essence of statesmanship. 
Expediency merely defers dangers. Often 
compromise courts ultimate disaster. 

ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN. 

New Tonk, February 16, 1943. 


Nomination of James V. Allred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, with 
reference to the nomination of James E. 
Allred to be a judge on the fifth circuit 
court of appeals I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp two 
editorials, one from the Shreveport 
Times entitled “Louisiana Ignored,” and 
a second from the Washington Post en- 
titled “Political Holiday.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ond, as follows: 

LXXXIX—App.——45 


[From the Shreveport Times of February 20, 
1943] 
LOUISIANA IGNORED 


President Roosevelt’s nomination of for- 
mer Gov. James V. Allred, of Texas, and Dis- 
trict Judge Curtis Waller, of Florida, in fill- 
ing what is fundamentally a Louisiana va- 
cancy on the United States Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals bench can only be inter- 
preted as a direct affront to the people of 
this State and as disregarding their natural 
and ized rights for representation in 
their own individual branch of the second 
highest Federal court in this Nation. 

In nominating these two men the Presi- 
dent has disregarded the counsel and desires 
of the two United States Senators from Loui- 
siana and in naming Allred he has selected 
a man known to be offensive to both of the 
Senators from Texas. He has thus taken a 
direct slap at four United States Senators, 
only one of whom has opposed the President's 
political philosophies to any great extent. 

In addition, these nominations—if con- 
firmed by the Senate—will give the six-State 
fifth circuit court a make-up of two judges 
from Texas, one each from Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and Mississippi, and one—Judge Waller— 
who now makes Florida his home but who 
was a Mississippian until a few years ago. 
The effect will be two Mississippians as well 
as two Texans. 

There will be no representation of any kind 
from Louisiana, the sixth State in the dis- 
trict. 

In making these nominations the President 
has selected men whose background is filled 
with factional political atmosphere. Senators 
OVERTON, of Louisiana, and O'DANTEL, of Texas, 
have charged that the selection of Allred was 
made as the pay-off for a political debt in- 
curred when Allred resigned a life job as Fed- 
eral district judge in Texas to be the candi- 
date of the President's political faction in the 
Texas democratic senatorial primary—in 
which he was defeated by O DAN. In ad- 
dition, Senator ODawmt states that it was 
understood when Allred quit the bench to 
run for the Senate nomination that “he 
would get another judgeship if defeated.” 
Politics—factional rather than merely par- 
tisan—appears also on the Waller side. He 
left Mississippi to become the law partner in 
Florida of the present United States Senator 
Pepper, ardent backer of the President's fac- 
tional political philosophies. It was while 
he was Senator Peprer’s partner that he was 
appointed to the Federal district bench, 
Now, with Senator Prrrrn's backing, he is 
nominated for elevation to the post of Flori- 
da's representative on the fifth circuit court, 
although actually a Mississippian by birth 


and by background. 


The fifth circuit court and all other Fed- 
eral circuit courts were created so that citi- 
zens appealing Federal cases from the lower 
Federal district courts could be heard by a 
Judicial body which devoted its activities 
solely to the section in which the cases before 
it originated. While law does not specifically 
provide that each State in a Federal circuit 
must be represented on the circuit bench, it 
is fundamental justice that this should be the 
case. That is especially true of Louisiana, for 
Louisiana operates under the French civil 
code, whereas the other five States in the 
circuit operate under the English common 
law. If the President's nominations are con- 
firmed by the Senate, there will be no judge 
on the fifth circuit, which includes Louisiana, 
who has had any experience as lawyer under 
the civil code of Louisiana. 

Such a condition obviously would be unfair 
to the entire State of Louisiana, and certain- 
ly would present a continuing possibility of 
abrogation—intentionally or unintention- 
ally—of the rights of citizens to fair and irn- 
formed judgment of their acts under their 
own recognized and legally accepted code. 

When Circuit Judge Foster, of Louisiana, 
died—the principle that the bench of the 
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fifth circuit court should include a judge 
from each State in the circuit was recog- 
nized by Congress, It increased the number 
of judges from five to six, to correspond with 
the number of States. That was done at a 
time when Florida and Louisiana both 
lacked representation on the circuit’s bench, 
and it was understood by all that the pur- 
pose was to give Florida representation and 
at the same time retain Louisiana’s. Con- 
firmation by the Senate now will give Florida 
representation with a part-Mississippian and 
will leave Louisiana without any representa- 
tion through selection of Allred for the other 
vacancy. 

If the charges of Senators Overton and 
O'DANIEL are true—that the selection of All- 
red was the pay-off of a political debt—then 
the Federal judiciary may become not only 
a dumping ground for political debts but a 
means of increasing or maintaining purely 
factional authority and power inside a single 
political party. If Federal judgeships are 
used in the manner in which Senator 
O'Dantet implies is the case, then there is 
the question of whether the Hatch Clean 
Politics Act is being encroached upon, for 
that act specifically bars such things as 
“understandings” about political appoint- 
ments in return for political service. Above 
all else, nominations and appointments to 
the Federal judiciary of the United States 
should always be ultraclear of the slightest 
tinge of purely political reward. 5 


From the Washington Post of February 20, 
1943] 


POLITICAL HOLIDAY 


Misuse of judicial robes as a reward for 
political service stands out with undisguised 
blatancy from the nomination of former Gov, 
James V. Allred, of Texas, to be a judge of 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. Judge 
Allred was first rewarded for political services 
rendered to the New Deal when he was ap- 
pointed to the Federal district bench before 
his term as Governor had expired in 1938. 
Last year he resigned from the court to plunge 
into politics once more as the New Deal can- 
didate for the office of Senator from Texas. 
He was decisively beaten by Senator W. Lez 
O'Danret. Now President Roosevelt has 
handed him his second reward—a promotion 
to the circuit court of appeals. 

It was freely predicted during the Texas 
campaign that, since Mr. Ailred was simply 
carrying the ball for the President in an 
effort to unseat Senator O’Danien, he would 
be fully rewarded for his efforts. In fact, it 
was evident at that time that Judge Foster 
of New Orleans would not be physically able 
to return to the bench. Did this prospective 
vacancy on the fifth circuit court give Judge 
Allred added incentive to lay aside his robes 
and lead a political foray? In any event, he 
did jump from the Federal district bench into 
a political campaign as a “yes” man for the 
President and is now catapulted to a higher 
judicial post for his trouble. 

The practice of appointing lame ducks and 
defeated candidates to judicial posts is in 
itself bad enough. We cannot expect to 
maintain an expert, independent, and high- 
minded judiciary if judgeships are handed 
out as political rewards to men who have been 
repudiated by their own constituents. But 
the customary “lame duck” appointment is a 
model of impeccability compared to this out- 
rageous use of the Federal bench as a haven 
for a politician who resigns at the psychologi- 
cal moment to champion the political cause 
of his benefactor. As a protest against this 
gross abuse of the appointive power, the 
Senate would do well to inform Mr. Allred, 
through a rejection of his nomination, that 
he cannot play the game of off-again-on- 
again with the United States courts, as if 
they were a political band wagon. 
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Transfer of Jews From Rumania to 
Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
dispatch published in the New York 
Times on February 13, 1943, as cabled 
from London by C. L. Sulzberger. 

Mr. Sulzberger reports that the Ruma- 
nian Government is willing to free 70,000 
Jews so that they may be evacuated to 
Palestine. I believe the obstacles men- 
tioned in the report can be overcome. I 
maintain, Mr. President, that there is a 
need for immediate action on the part 
of the Government aiminz at the salva- 
tion of the millions of European Jews 
whom the Germans threaten to anni- 
hilate. Vigorous action on our part will 
result not only in rescuing these 70,000, 
but it will also be proof of our eagerness 
and determination to stop the barbarous 
plan for mass slaughter of the Jews of 
Europe which, according to State De- 
partment reports, has already claimed 
the lives of more than a million men, 
women, and children, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RUMANIA OFFERS To TRANSFER JEWS FROM 
‘TRANS-DNIESTRA TO THE ALLIES—PROPOSES 
REMOVAL or 70,000 or 185,000 in Distaicr— 
Bip For EasING oF APPROACHING RETRIBUTION 
Is SEEN IN PROJECT 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Lonpon, February 12—The Rumanian 
Government has communicated to United 
Nations officials that it is prepared to co- 
operate in transferring 70,000 Rumanian 
Jews from Trans-Dniestria to any refuge se- 
lected by the Allies, according to neutral 
sources here. 

This proposal, which was made in specific 
terms, suggests the refugees would be con- 
veyed in Rumanian ships, which would be 
permitted to display the insignia of the 
Vatican to insure safe passage. 

According to the proposal the Rumanian 
Government indicates it is prepared to re- 
lease the Trans-Dniestrian Jews, who would 
first be transferred to Bucharest, where they 
would be accommodated in specially desig- 
nated buildings until the evacuation. The 
Rumanian Government has initimated that 
shipment to Palestine would be most con- 
venient. 

According to the proposal the government 
would levy a tax of 20,000 lei on each refugee 
to cover traveling expenses. It was said that 
the Bishop of Bucharest and the Papal 
Nuncio would insure adequate supervision of 
the transfer and arrange for use of Vatican 
insignia. 


SERIOUS OBSTACLES TO PLAN 


_ It appears there has been no decision by 
the United Nations regarding this plan. It 
is far more complicated than it would appear 
on the surface. First, it would be dangerous 
to receive large numbers of refugees f-om any. 
enemy country because of the ease with which 
spies could mix with the emigres. 


Second, now that the Arab-Jewish situa- 
tion in Palestine has been considerably 
calmed during the past 2 years, it would 
be risky, some circles say, to stir up the latent 
discord, which would have repercussions in 
the entire Moslem world between Morocco 
and India. 

Third, numerous great difficulties are in- 
volved in mass transferrals. The shipping 
question would be serious if a more distant 
haven than Palestine were chosen. 

Observers here believe the Rumanian proj- 
ect is evidence that the Rumanian Govern- 
ment is no longer confident of an Axis victory 
and is trying slowly to work into the United 
Nations’ gocd graces and lessen the retribu- 
tion that is to be exacted on all enemies, 
especially those who were responsible for in- 
flicting suffering on the innocent, 


AREA INVADED BY AXIS 


The Trans-Dniestria territory is between 
the Bug and Dniester Rivers. It was invaded 
by the Axis arms during the first summer 
of the Russian war. Prime Minister Ion 
Antonescu began the deportation of Jews to 
that area, starting with those not born in 
Rumania before 1919. By last August Radu 
Lecca, Rumanian Commissioner for Jewish 
Affairs, announced that 185,000 Jews had 
been settled there. Labor camps and con- 
centration camps for Jews were established. 

The settlement of Jews in that province 
contradicted General Antonescu’s earlier pro- 
nouncements that Trans-Dniestria would be 
made a model Rumanian home. His concep- 
tions do not admit Jews as Rumanian sub- 
jects. There is suspicion that he foresaw the 
probability that Rumania would not be able 
to keep Trans-Dniestria. 

The Rumanian Government announced 
last October that there would be no more 
evacuations to Trans-Dniestria and claimed 
that those already sent there “were persons 
who had asked to be allowed to leave 
Rumania.” 


Washington, First President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 
Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have inserted in: 


the Recor a very excellent poem entitled 
“Washington, First President,” from the 
pen of Mr. Horace C. Carlisle. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, FIRST PRESIDENT 
Washington, first both in war and in peace, 

Master supreme of the sword and the pen, 
Was, long before his untimely decease, 

First in the hearts of his own countrymen. 
Character fashioned his boyhood and youth, 

Not so much through the restraints of the 

‘od 


1 
As through his love for the eternal truth, 
Verified in the great Volume of God. 


Washington, back in his earlier teens, 

Laid for his future a practical plan, 
Using his every available means, 

Growing in favor with God and with man— 
He became master, deservedly so, 

Of every great task that he tried to do— 
And through experience he'd come to know 

That, with God’s help, he could carry it 

through, 
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Washington had a sweet mother, and she 
Poured her best self into his budding life— 
He, to her God, learned to pray at her knee— 
And kept it up, in the midst of the strife 
For independence, that had to be won 
Gainst proud old England, in spite of her 
boast— 
And, as he prayed, “Not my will, Thine be 
done,” 
England surrendered, and her fight was 
lost. 


Washington, when independence was won, 
Went to Mount Vernon, his haven of rest; 
But, ere his surcease from toil was begun, 
And peace, renewed, reigned supreme in his 
breast, 
He was called back into service again, 
And eight more years he courageously 
spent, 
Serving his countrymen who, in refrain, 
Hailed him their choice as their first Presi- 
dent. 


Washington, great both in peace and in war, 
Shines upon history’s pages today, 
As the most lovely ‘llustrious star 
That ever scattered the darkness away— 
Throughout the dark Revolution’s long night, 
Briskly and brightly and bravely he shone, 
With a reflected, most marvelous light 
Pillar of fire through the night for his own. 


Washington loved both the church and the 
state— 
He loved them both from the depths of his 
heart— 
But knew that both of them could operate 
In greater harmony, if kept apart. 
If, throughout all wisdom’s realm we should 
search 
Out the real cause that makes both of 
them great, 
Love is the power that governs the church, 
Law is the power that governs the state. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 


Starving a War Industry 
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HON. FRANCES P. BOL TON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington News today there is an edi- 
torial entitled “Starving a War Indus- 
try.” For many months I have made 
every effort possible to bring to the at- 
tention of the Government the need for 
the production of food and to make such 
production a primary war industry. The 
editorial expresses so many of my 
thoughts that I often have expressed 
during the past 6 months that I have 
asked to insert it in the RECORD. . 

It is as follows: 

STARVING A WAR INDUSTRY 


On page 5 today you will find the first 
of two articles by Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard in reply to charges made 
last week by Louis Bromfield, novelist and 
operator of a big Ohio farm, who charged 
that the Government had failed to take effec- 
tive steps to avert a catastrophic wartime 
food crisis. 

We can’t pretend to know as much about 
food production as either of these distin- 
guished practical farmers who disagree so 
vehemently, but we are certain of two 
things: 
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First, that Mr. Bromfield stated pretty 
accurately the feeling of a great many other 
farmers, from whom we've heard before and 
since his articles were printed. 

Second, that Mr. Wickard has not been 
asleep on His job, but has been and is making 
a sincere effort to help farmers increase food 
production. 

It is not altogether Mr. Wiekard's fault, 
but we think it is his and may be the coun- 
try’s great misfortune that what he is trying 
to do is not giving American agriculture as 
a whole the means and the assurance it needs 
for a tremendous task. 

Food production is a war industry—per- 
haps the most fundamentally important of 
them all. On it depend our hopes for win- 
ning the war quickly and keeping it won. 

But agriculture has never been and is not 
now being treated as a war industry. The 
plane factories, the arsenals, the shipyards 
are not being starved of skilled workers, 
machines, and materials. Agriculture is. 

Irreplaceable skilled labor has been drafted 
from the farms without much evidence of 

lan or forethought. Other skilled labor has 
n tempted away from the farms by high 
wages, short hours, and overtime pay in war 
plants under Government policies which 
farmers feel are unfair to them. The 
8,369,000 persons employed on farms at the 
beginning of this month—only 1,731,000 of 
them being hired hands—represented the 
lowest February total on the Agriculture De- 
partment's records. Yet the farmers are being 
urged to grow more food than ever before. 

They have high crop prices, but their costs 
are also high and rising, and many of them 
feel that their only hope of doing their job 
under present conditions is in still higher 
prices. That would mean higher food costs, 
higher industrial wages, a nonstop inflation- 
ary spiral and home-front disaster to every- 
body; and higher crop prices won't hire skilled 
farm labor that isn’t available. But we be- 
lieve the farmers will insist on getting higher 
crop prices through Congress unless they are 
given immediate assurance of— 

1, Enough skilled labor on the farms. 

2. Enough farm machinery and repair parts. 

3. Enough fertilizer, of good quality. 

The Government’s past mistakes are water 
over the dam. Correcting their consequences 
will be difficult now, but it is not quite too 
late to begin treating agriculture as the basic 
war industry it is. That demands more than 
planning by Mr. Wickard. It demands over- 
all planning at the top of the War Govern- 
ment, with the Armed Forces, the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Selective Service, the Man- 
power Commission, and other agencies co- 
operating effectively with Mr. Wickard, and 
with President Roosevelt giving the n 
orders and making the necessary decisions to 
insure that they do. 

We think that is the only sure way to avoid 
a food crisis, and the only way to prevent a 
disastrous inflation. 


The Intracoastal Canal System 3 
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HON. LEX GREEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker and my col- 
leagues, I call to the attention of the 
House an editorial carried in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald February 20. Iam 
advised also that one of the large New 
York newspapers carried a similar edi- 
torial last Saturday. 


The editorial follows: 

OIL FOR LAMPS OF AMERICA 

Harold L. Ickes is in the papers again with 
prognostications that “there is little or no 
hope additional amounts of gasoline, fuel oil, 
and kerosene can be made available in the 
near future” for civilians. 

“The allied overseas operation,” says Mr. 
Ickes, “may double or treble the amounts of 
oil and gasoline now being shipped to our 
armed forces on all fronts and potential 
fronts. Hence, Mr. Ickes thinks the entire 
Nation must go short of these essential com- 
modities for the duration. 

This is the familiar “It can't be done” state 
of mind of the typical bureaucrat. 

Gen. Charles P. Summerall, as reported in 
detail in yesterday’s paper, has a different and 
more appealing idea; General Summerall 
says, without ifs, ands, or buts, that the pres- 
ent excessive, unfair and growing shortage of 
petroleum products on the eastern seaboard 
can be stopped within 10 months. That 
would mean toward the end of next Decem- 
ber—at which time, if things go on as now, 
the eastern seaboard will be a good deal worse 
off for fuel oil and gasoline than it is in 
February 

General Summerall at present is chairman 
of the Ship Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida; also president of The Citadel, noted 
South Carolina military college. 

He commanded the First Division in 
France in World War No. 1, and later the 
Fifth, Ninth, and Fourth Army Corps. He 
was Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s predecessor 
as Chief of Staff of the Army (1926-30), and 
always was known for his practical engineer- 
ing and construction talents. 

General Summerall habitually knows what 
he is talking about, or he does not talk. 


BEYOND THE SUBMARINES’ REACH 


What he is talking about this time is early 
partial completion of the much discussed 
and well begun Florida ship canal. This 
early New Deal project was begun in 1935 
under the supervision of Lt. Col. (now 
Lt. Gen.) Brehon B. Somervell, and some 
deep gashes were cut in the north Florida 
terrain. 

The route runs from Jacksonville to Port 
Inglis. Summerall wants the ship canal 
completed to the extent of making it deep 
and wide enough to float good-sized oil 
barges towed by Diesel-powered tugs. 

Do that, he says, and we forge the last im- 
portant link in a chain of inland waterways 
connecting the entire eastern seaboard as far 
north as Bordentown, N. J., with the big 
Texas oil port of Corpus Christi. This would 
be of immense help; but a short pipe line 
built to strike up through New Jersey from 
Bordentown would throw the stuff right 
into the New York metropolitan area. That 
would be one short sea run across Apatachee 
Bay, off northwest Florida, far up in the Gulf 
of Mexico; but if a handful of Navy escort 
vessels couldn't keep this sea jump subproof, 
then our Navy is not as good at fighting 
submarines as the available evidence shows 
it to be. 

General Summerall and his ship-canal 
authority associates state that the job could 
be completed in 10 months, at a cost of $44,- 
000,000, with “existing and available equip- 
ment and without consequential amounts of 
so-called critical materials or manpower.” 

Why don’t we go ahead with it, then? 

We can, any time Congress appropriates 
the necessary funds. All the spadework has 
been done. The route is laid out, and Som- 
ervell finished a considerable part of the 
ditch before Congress got tired of the ship- 
canal project and cut off its money. The 
barge-canal project was approved by Con- 
gress last August. 

Since that time, it has reposed in the bosom 
of the House Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
being opposed by some railroads and some 
large oil companies, All that is needed to go 
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ahead is the $44,000,000 appropriation—a 
Piece of small change in these days of war 
budgets hitting one hundred billions a year. 

Here is a plan, on the face of these facts, 
to relieve the critical fuel-oil and gasoline 
shortages which have partly crippled the vital 
Eastern States’ civilian economy this winter, 
and which will do us still more injury next 
winter unless remedied somehow. The over- 
seas fighting almost unquestionably will take 
more and more petroleum products via At- 
lantie ports; more and more tank cars will 
break down, and will be repaired more slowly 
eee of shrinking manpower in railroad 

Ops. 

We hope public opinion throughout the 
industrial East may be aroused to demand 
that Congress make the necessary appropria- 
tion without further delay—and keep on de- 
manding it until we get action. N 


Mr. Speaker, these editorials empha- 
size the eminent war necessity for im- 
mediate completion of the across Florida 
link of the present barge canal extend- 
ing from Texas to New Jersey. These 
editorials rise above selfish interest and 
endeavor to present this necessity from 
a high American war- essential stand- 
point. I hope my colleagues will keep 
in mind that the desire of the war off- 
cials of the Federal Government to com- 
plete this project is not one of interest 
and aid to only one State. It is one 
in the interest of necessary oil, sulfur, 
lead, and other war manufacturing 
needs in all of the i7 eastern seaboard 
States of our Nation. 

It goes even farther than that. It is 
clearly indicated that the gasoline and 
oil which will pass through this barge 
canal after it is completed will be sent 
to the battle fronts to be used by our 
armed forces in airplanes and other war 
machines. 

The present oil and gasoline shortage 
in these Eastern States may be gravely 
intensified 1 year from now. Also, my 
colleagues, 1 year from now, unless this 
barge canal is constructed, you may well 
anticipate a most serious and hazardous 
lack of sulfur and other war materials 
to feed our eastern war factories. I 
deem it the high duty of Congress to 
appropriate funds immediately for con- 
struction of this vital link in the coastal 
canal system. 

Eminent engineers in the War De- 
partment and in civilian life say it can 
be constructed in 10 months. I am ad- 
vised that one or more private contract- 
ing firms will take contract and give 
bond to complete the project in 10 
months, and at a cost not greater than 
that estimated by the Army engineers, 

Gentlemen, the responsibility is yours, 


Bond Sales in Theater Lobbies Aid War 
Effort 
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or 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lication known as the Belvoir Castle, of 
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Fort Belvoir, Va., is inspiring to those 
who read it. The paper is a morale 
builder for those boys in the service. 
Corp. Joseph Neatrour, of Johnstown, 
Pa., who is a member of the staff edit- 
ing this publication, has written a very 
interesting article in this issue entitled 
“Bond Sales in Theater Lobbies Aid War 
Effort”: 


Those War bond booths in the lobby of 
movie theaters all over the 48 States are as 
an important asset to the United States 
Treasury Department as the boxoffice is to 
the theater. Matter of fact, a War bond 
booth is synonymous with the theater and 
has gained as much prominence as the box- 
Office, literally speaking too, as evidenced by 
the daily cortege eager to purchase bonds and 
stamps before and after the movie. 

The bond booths have swelled the Treasury 
Department’s coffers. The daily receipts 
from the Washington area alone have even 
been instrumental in making somber Secre- 
tary Morgenthau smile with unprecedented 
delight, Had it not been for the foresight 
of the movie people to install these booths, 
at their own cost, Mr. Morgenthau would be 
burning more midnight oil in a desperate at- 
tempt to find some lucrative means to swell 
the sale of bonds and stamps. Without this 
daily income at the movie theaters our esti- 
mable Secretary might even be stewing and 
fretting at another rebalance of the Budget. 
At any rate, let it suffice to say that the 
receipts from the movie booths are keeping 
the Treasury Department's bookkeepers 
busier than ever, and making the Secre- 
tary’s Herculean task a little lighter. 

A recent survey of the people who are pass- 
ing their ammunition in the form of bonds 
and stamps revealed that there is a high per- 
centage of servicemen. Mr. Carter Barron, 
Loew's division in the Washington area, insti- 
gator of highly successful bond campaigns 
and procurer of celebrities for the President's 
birthday ball and other charitable drives, said 
that the servicemen constitute a high figure 
in the purchase of bonds and stamps. He 
said, “Very often servicemen purchase $50 
and $25 bonds. This example surely ought 
to stimulate civilian purchase.” 

Mr. John J. Payette, Warner Bros.’ Wash- 
ington zone manager, also energetic in pro- 
moting charitable drives and cochairman of 
the Washington theaters bond campaign, 
said, after one of his unique bond drives, 
“The soldiers, sailors, and marines were prac- 
tically the backbone of the drive. The serv- 
icemen set an example for all of us and it 
should encourage a higher sale of bonds.” 
Another showman who has been cooperating 
with Uncle Sam's multiple drives, Mr. Hardie 
Meakin, of the Radio-Keith-Orpheum circuit, 
testified that a heavy percentage of his bond 
and stamp receipts were purchased by service- 
men. Mr. Meakin said, “A majority of the 
servicemen invest their change in stamps, 
and it is a common occurrence when they 
purchase $25 bonds. The example set forth 
by our servicemen should be an impetus for 
civilians to buy more bonds.” 

The servicemen know that buying bonds 
means bye-bye Axis, He also knows that pur- 
chasing bonds is an investment in the 
future—the future of those loved ones he 
is fighting to protect. He knows that in this 
country it is a privilege to buy a bond— 
to make an investment in his country. He 
realizes that bonds buy the esentials of war- 
fare. He knows that by loaning his money to 
the Government he is, in turn, insuring his 
own chances of survival, not only in battle 
of war but also in the battle of life that comes 
after peace. 


National Resources Planning Board 
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HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, as a member of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on In- 
dependent Offices, I voted against the 
elimination of the item recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget for the con- 
tinuation of the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

I felt then as I do now that it was the 
only planning board doing real post-war 
planning. 

I would ask the Members on both sides 
of the aisle to read the portion of the 
Independent Offices Subcommittee hear- 
ings which refers to the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, beginning on 
page 50 of the hearings. The informa- 
tion brought out at the hearings will 
show that the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board has been in contact with the 
planning boards of the different States, 
cities, municipalities, and civic organi- 
zations throughout the country to pre- 
pare a program to meet the emergency 
after the war. That is what the Ameri- 
can people are asking for today. 

I hope the Senate will restore this item 
affecting the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board and the House will approve 
the Senate’s action. By so doing it will 
assure the American people that we are 
preparing for any emergency that may 
exist after the war. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 19, 1943] 
A BLOW TO PLANNING 


The House chose a curious time to strike 
out the National Resources Planning Board. 
That agency’s work is more important now 
than at any period in the decade since its 
creation. We cannot afford to repeat the 
experiences of the depression years, when we 
proceeded planlessly to improvise one ex- 
pedient after another in the creation of 
“made work.” Certainly. we shall be most 
neglectful of our responsibility if we ap- 
proach the complexities of the post-war era 
without plans for meeting every contingency 
that thoughtful men can anticipate. 

Representative DIRKSEN, of Illinois, always 
an able foe, led the attack against the Board 
with his condemnation of its “duplication.” 
Scores of Federal agencies are engaged in the 
work of planning, he said. Why should this 
agency be doing what is being done in almost 
every other Federal agency? 

The Board was established originally to 
deal with the very situation emphasized by 
Mr. DIRKSEN, For while almost every agency 
is to some degree engaged in planning, their 
plans are correlated only through the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. The real 
duplication exists between the planning of 
other agencies, and a chief function of the 
Board is to eliminate the wastefulness of 
duplication by preserving the best features 
of overlapping plans. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board duplicates the plan- 
ning work of other agencies in the sense 
that the Budget Bureau duplicates the 
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Budget planning in other agencies. It re- 
views and attempts to fit the various parts 
into an integrated whole. 

In the year of its creation as the National 
Planning Board, 1933, as an agency of the 
Public Works Administration, there was one 
State planning agency. Largely as the re- 
sult of the Board’s leadership, there now are 
44 State planning bodies and many county 
and municipal agencies. Many projects that 
exist on paper now, to be launched at the 
appropriate time, owe their origin to the work 
of the National Resources Planning Board, 
and most of them bear some relation to na- 
tional plans and other local plans because 
of the Board's effort to fit them into a na- 
tional picture. i 

Certainly the Board exercises a function 
which is of value to the Nation, not dupli- 
cated by others. If it is overstaffed or waste- 
ful in its expenditures, the remedy for such 
evils would lie in a judicious reduction in 
appropriations, not the arbitrary elimina- 
tion of the agency itself and the disruption 
of its work. The action of the House un- 
doubtedly will be carefully reviewed by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee and 
some compromise reached which will com- 
mand greater respect as a measure of real 
economy. 


Radio Speech Over Station WNBF, Febru- 
ary 20, 1943, by Hon. Edwin Arthur 
Hall 
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HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing radio speech delivered by me on 
February 20, 1943, over station WNBF: 


Men, women, and young people of Bing- 
hamton, Johnson City, Endicott, and the 
Thirty-fourth Congressional District, last 
week it was a real source of pleasure for me 
to return home for a day. I had not been 
back since election time. I have been so 
busily engaged in the work of the new Con- 
gress that I just haven’t been able to come 
home, 

One of the unfortunate circumstances at- 
tending my job is my necessary absence from 
the Thirty-fourth District and my compul- 
sory presence in Washington. I say that not 
because I dislike being in the busy Capital. 
To the contrary, I enjoy it thoroughly. There 
is something new here every day; swiftly 
changing events and scenes produce a well- 
nigh irresistible attraction for me here. 

But the one drawback which counteracts 
almost everything else is my having to re- 
main so long away from my friends back 
home. This brings on a nostalgic feeling 
that is hard to overcome. 

I suddenly realized this even more sharply 
when I came back to the Capital after last 
week end. Saturday evening, you will recall, 
I participated in an important Army-Navy E 
award ceremony made to the Stowe Manufac- 
turing Co., of Binghamton. Ordinarily, I do 
not make trips to keep speaking engagements 
during these tense days. But a patriotic. 
occasion such as the one I mentioned is dif- 
ferent. I just had to avail myself of the 
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opportunity presented to me so that I might 
pay my respects to typically patriotic men 
and women laboring for victory in war in- 
dustry. 

Speaking of defense work, I am brought 
to mind of the increasing presence and ac- 
tivity of women in this vital line. On Mon- 
day, the House paused for a few moments 
to memorialize that pioneer of women suf- 
fragists, the late Susan B. Anthony. It was 


my privilege to contribute to this occasion ` 


and I take liberty now to read to you my 
statement made to Congress in connection 
with equal rights for women. I quote: “Mr. 
Speaker, I rise at this time to pay my tribute 
to one of the foremost pioneers of women's 
suffrage, Susan B. Anthony. In connection 
with this great lady's work, it is interesting 
to note that the battle for equal rights for 
women still goes on. This battle is now 
being waged by the National Women’s Party, 
among whose leaders are numbered several 
distinguished women in my congressional 
district. 

“I was interested in the remarks of one of 
the other speakers about women’s contribu- 
tion to defense and war industry. I had the 
privilege of talking not long ago with an 
entrepreneur who told me that women are 
capable of doing better work in war pro- 
duction than men, because they are more 
conscientious; they are more careful, and 
they are more interested in their work. 
‘Therefore, they are making a vital contribu- 
tion and can take the place of the men in 
defense plants who are called to war. 

“Fortunate it is for the Allied side that our 
women are assuming a more and more promi- 
‘nent part in the war effort. They are tak- 
ing over men’s responsibilities on the home 
front, thus assuring America of adequate 
fighting forces. 

“On this day of commemoration of the life 
of Susan B. Anthony, I salute the women of 
our country and pledge to them my unquall- 
fied support of their cause in attaining equal 
rights in a society in which they have always 
shouldered an equal share of burden and 
hardship.” 

On the same day, there was brought up on 
the unanimous Consent Calendar a bill to 
train 4-H boys and girls to aid in the enor- 
mous food for victory production program. 
This measure provides for a definite course 
of action to make possible the participation 
of American youth in work which cannot be 
accomplished now because of farm-labor 
shortages. Unfortunately, a member on the 
majority side objected to the 4-H bill and 
it was laid on the table where it will remain 
until brought up by the Rules Committee. 
‘This will cause serious delay to solving the 
No. 1 problem of the Nation. 

If letters from the farmers I represent are 
any indication of what is going on all over 
America, the words of warning I gave the 
House some weeks ago will seem prophetic 
in the not too far distant future. In spite 
of specific provisions with respect to the de- 
ferment of farm labor and farm owners in 
the draft law, boards are still being ordered 
by Selective Service officials in Washington 
and Albany to disregard this whole question. 
Every day I receive a whole batch of frantic 
letters pleading for a solution to the farm 
dilemma. One farmer wrote me that he had 
just purchased a large additional tract of 
land for the sole purpose of raising crops. 
He had gone into considerable debt simply 
because he was motivated by a patriotic de- 
sire to help his country. Then, things began 
to happen. First, his sons were drafted, then 
his hired hands went to nearby defense plants 
to earn 200 percent more money than he 
could pay them. To cap the climax, he finds 
himself called up for the Army. He has no 
alternative but to lose his farm, hold an auc- 
tion and sell his livestock. This farmer is 


face to face with ruin. His family will be 
forced to the city to live in misery and his 
farm will be abandoned. 

But this farmer’s unhappy fate is of little 
consequence when compared to that of the 
Nation he has been serving. Who will take 
his place to rebuild the dairy herd that has 
been sold and slaughtered? How will his 
deserted farm be utilized to produce food for 
freedom? From whence will come the knowl- 
edge of sound farm management which this 
drafted farmer worked so hard to accumu- 
late? 

The answers are simple. They are all the 
same. There will be no food produced in 
1943 if some power does not soon prevail to 
stop this insane and wholesale drafting of 
the farm population, When I read of the 
auctions in every rural newspaper I take, 
when I peruse discouragingly the hopeless 
letters written to me as a last resort, when 
I think of all the obstacles that have been 
placed in our farmer's way while he is strug- 
gling so valiantly for our cause, I fear it is 
even now too late. 

It is hard to contemplate what will be the 
outcome. Those in authority have some 
pretty ambitious plans for the people of this 
country to pursue. We are told that our 
allies must be fed on top of our armed forces. 
Then there is the little matter of keeping 
our own people nourished as well. To me 
this is paramount. You cannot win the 
war abroad while you starve the folks back 
home. But how are you to accomplish any 
of these tasks if you put all the farm brains 
and brawn in the Army? American farms 
are like American industry; they must be 
run by private enterprise and individual 
initiative. In Axis-held countries collective 
farms with serflike labor produce a meager 
diet under the direction of overseers ap- 
pointed by the Government. Collective farm- 
ing will never work in America. It will be 
as unsuccessful as American industry under 
state control. We are headed that way, how- 
ever, and I expect to be on hand to say, “I 
told you so.” So much for agriculture. 

When I was back home just about every- 
body I met urged me to vote for a pay-as-you- 
go income tax. My answer is that I am in 
absolute agreement with this idea. Practi- 
cally everybody has to pay an income tax for 
1942. No matter how high his salary or how 
low his wage, everybody is worrying as to 
how he will pay his tax on March 15 under 
the present system. Somehow Congress has 
got to find a solution. In my opinion, the 
only possible way is to pay as you go. Let's 
not be forever burdened down with last year's 
tax bill hanging over our heads. 

Frankly, I am worried. The Ways and 
Means is marking time, and there is less than 
a month left now in which to enact pay-as- 
you-go legislation. If March 15 comes and 
no action has been forthcoming, a lot of 
people will face plenty of trouble from the 
Government because of inability to meet 
their tax obligations. Therefore, some re- 
Hef must be brought about. 

In behalf of the people I represent, there- 
fore, and with a sense of the seriousness this 
situation will create, I have written to my 
colleague Chairman DoucHTON, of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, pointing out the 
danger of further delay and strongly urging 
immediate enactment of some form of pay- 
as-you-go income tax legislation along the 
general lines of the Rumi plan, I quote from 
my letter to Mr. DouGcHTON: 


“Hon. ROBERT DouGHTON, 
“Chairman, 
“Ways and Means Committee, | 
“House Office Building, 
“Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. DoucHron: Because of the in- 
creasing demands I am receiving from the 
people whom I represent in Congress, I am 
writing to urge you most emphatically to do 
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everything you can in behalf of enactment 
of a pay-as-you-go plan for income-tax pay- 
ments. 

“The dead line of March 15 is fast drawing 
near. Many people back home have frankly 
told me they are unable to meet their in- 
come-tax payments and are despairing over 
what they are going to do. 

“There is no question in my mind, after 
having talked with men and women in every 
walk of life, that the public is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of paying income taxes cur- 
rently. Most of them seem to favor the plan 
proposed by Mr. Beardsley Ruml. < 

“Honestly, the only hope I see for almost 
everyone I represent is have your distin- 
guished committee to report out a pay-as- 
you-go tax bill at the earliest opportunity 
and for the House to proceed immediately 
with the consideration of this measure. Only 
by this early action can the country possibly 
be put upon sound footing and not jeopard- 
ize the only precarious economic position of 
every man, woman, and child in America. 

“Realizing full well the arduous task the 
Ways and Means Committee is facing, but 
nevertheless feeling moved to write you my 
findings from discussion of this subject with 
the folks back home, I will close, voicing the 
fervent hopes that by the time March 15 
comes all income-tax payers will be placed 
on a reasonable pay-as-you-go basis. 

“Respectfully, 

“EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
“Representative, Thirty-fourth District.” 
Before I close my discussion tonight I want 

to bring one point to you married men who 
are about to be calle into the service. Please 
bear in mind that your dependents will be 
eligible for allotment money to care for them 
in your absence. You owe it to your wives 
and to your children to see that they are 
looked after while you are away. Remember, 
your wife is eligible to receive $50 a month; 
your first child, $12 a month; and each of 
the other children, $10 a month. My sug- 
gestion is that you do not wait until after 
you have been shipped away. Make applica- 
tion for your allotment just as soon as you 
can. Then there will be little or no delay in 
your loved ones receiving their just due for 
your patriotic service to Uncle Sam. If I can 
help either you or your families with your 
problems, I will be very pleased to do s3. Feel 
free to drop me a line if you have difficulties 
at all with any department in our Govern- 
ment. These departments are there to serve 
you. You, the people, are their masters. As 
your Congressman, I pledge to you my entire 
efforts to see that the bureaus and agencies 
of your Government perform and function as 
your servants. Don’t fail to write me or get 
in touch with me in Washington if you have 
any problems or complaints with which I can 
assist you. 

Thank you. 


The Labor Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the Ex- 
ecutive Club News of February 9, 1943, 
published weekly by the Executives’ Club 
of Chicago, carries the full text of an 
address delivered before that organiza- 
tion by Mr. Maurice R. Franks, on the 
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subject The Labor Front. Mr. Franks is 
editor of Railroad Workers Journal, the 
official organ.of Railroad Yardmasters of 
North America, Inc. He is also the na- 
tional business agent of this union. Mr. 
Franks is personally known to many 
Members of the Senate. I consider him 
to be one of America’s outstanding labor 
leaders. I have read this address, and 
it is worthy the attention of every Mem- 
ber of this body. Therefore, I request 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

I have an estimate from the Public 
Printer that printing the address is esti- 
mated to cost $135. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE LABOR FRONT 
(By Maurice R. Franks) 


I am genuinely pleased to be here today, 
and there are real reasons for my pleasure. 
One of these reasons is that I am thoroughly 
convinced you are a sincere audience— 
people willing to get at the truth of a situa- 
tion, even though the ideas of the pro- 
pounder may not coincide with yours. These 
complimentary remarks are not being made 
right from the start just to get on the good 
side of you. They are prompted through a 
letter I received from your President, Dr. 
Haake, which I will quote in part: 

“May I suggest that you do not try to say 
anything just because it might please our 
members. We are anxious to get at the 
truth, and I have the greatest admiration 
for those men who talk forthrightly and 
say what they think needs to be said, regard- 
less.” 

This statement of Dr. Haake’s is ample 
proof to me of the caliber of audience I am 
now addressing. I am further pleased to be 
here today because when one from my walk 
of life is invited to express his views to 
members of the Executives’ Club of Chicago, 
which, as I understand it, is comprised of 
business executives, it is positive proof that 
labor relations are on the upturn. Not 
many years ago a laborite would have been 
somewhat of an oddity in a meeting such 
as this. The general opinion was that busi- 
ness executives and labor executives were 
natural-born enemies. A study of this 
enmity proves this condition was promoted 
mainly through lack of understanding be- 
tween these parties—by failure to do just 
what we are doing here today, meeting on 
common ground for common interests. And 
why shouldn't business executives, the 
workers, and their executives exchange ideas? 
To put it another way, why shouldn’t the 
partners of industry be friendly? The prog- 
ress and prosperity of these parties are af- 
fected by the actions of either. 

FACTS 


At this point I am going to take full ad- 
vantage of Dr. Haake's suggestion by being 
frank and calling a spade a spade. Anyone 
who preaches or promotes hatred between 
employers and their employees is nothing 
more than a radical or selfish racketeer. Em- 
ployers who believe workers are not entitled 
to decent compensation and working condi- 
tions are not only selfish but very short- 
sighted and greatly responsible for our pres- 
ent chaotic industrial situation. On the 
other hand, labor leaders who do not recog- 
nize managerial and executive ability are not 
only unfit to lead but are enemies of organ- 
ized labor, industry, and, in fact, enemies of 
our country as a whole. 

We of labor must recognize and respect the 
God-given endowments of initiative, inven- 
tive, and executive ability. Without these 
there cannot be industry and without in- 
dustry there cannot be workers and, needless 
to say, without workers there cannot be 


unions. To brand the possessor of these en- 
dowments as an economic royalist—an enemy 
of the worker—is not only unfair but un- 
American. 

Then, again, what right has an employer 
to impose upon those not endowed with his 
abilities? It is not the worker's fault that 
the Almighty did not see fit to endow him 
with the same abilities as his employer—and 
it is not his fault that he must depend for 
his very existence on the ability and integrity 
of his employer. 

Now, gentlemen, I have just told you some 
cold facts, and if we are to hope for peace 
in industry, whether we be employer or em- 
ployee, we must face these facts. We of 
labor must realize that those who create em- 
ployment are entitled to a reward which will 
promote initiative, inventive, and executive 
ability. To discourage these faculties is to 
encourage industrial turmoil. Men who have 
the ability to create and manage industry 
should always bear in mind that the success 
of their creation and management can only 
be accomplished through the help of those 
not so fortunately endowed. 


BACKGROUND 


Many people have asked me how I came 
about my views on labor relations. Well, 
just to keep the record straight, I will give 
you a brief background. 

I have been in the labor movement since 
the age of 19, as a railroad worker, commit- 
teeman, delegate, business agent, and editor, 
and these capacities have brought me in con- 
tact with many workers and many employers. 
This experience has taught me that, irrespec- 
tive of what part we play in this industrial 
structure—whether we be employer or em- 
ployee—we are partners in industry and part- 
ners in a common cause; a cause to promote 
the posterity of mankind. We all have a 
definite responsibility and if we are not to 
shirk our task we must all realize that in the 
final analysis we are just human beings—we 
must all give and take. 

I did not come here today to express my 
views, expecting them to be wholly in ac- 
cordance with your point of view, because 
after all, gentlemen, I am a unionist and 
believe in the true principles of unionism 
as taught to me by wise and genuine union- 
ists. Yes, I have written many items con- 
demning certain unionists and certain in- 
dustrialists, but what I have done has been 
in the spirit of uplifting a movement I have 
great respect for. 

ORIGIN OF UNIONS 


Did you ever stop to consider that unions, 
as we know them today, would be practically 
unnecessary if it were not for the fact that 
we have unscrupulous and selfish industrial- 
ists who don't give a tinker's dam about their 
workers’ welfare; who care not whether work- 
ers and their families eat and sleep? The 
selfish and racketeering employers are really 
the promoters of unionism. If all employers 
were just, there would be no necessity for 
workers to band together as an assurance of 
justice. 

Before the coming of unions, workers had 
no guaranty of honest treatment. Prior to 
this system, workers were compelled to do 
the bidding of their employers and, in some 
instances, were jailed if they disobeyed. 
“Employers” is a mild word to use mas- 
ters“ would define their attitude more cor- 
rectly. It has always seemed a pity to me 
that all those endowed with industrial abili- 
ties are not also blessed with humanitarian 
instincts, If this added gift existed in every 
case, there would be no real reason why 
workers should pay a toll to be treated as 
humans, Unions would be nothing more 
than educational and fraternal societies for 
workers, 

Industrial history reeks with unfairness to 
workers, Fifty years ago the majority of 
employers, whether they realized it or not, 
were unfair to their workers; They did not 
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allow them a decent livelihood. Fortunately, 
this condition has been greatly improved in 
recent years, and this improvement can be 
largely credited to union activity. Workers 
are no longer required to work 16 hours a 
day for meager existence. The average work- 
ing man of today working 8 hours, receives 
enough compensation, whether organized or 
not, to allow him a decent livelihood, 
Thrifty workers can and do own their own 


homes with all conveniences and enjoy such 


luxuries as the market has to offer, and I 
could go on and on with other advantages 
unattainable to workers 50 years ago. 
Whether we realize it or not, conditions for 
the workers have been improving. Compari- 
son as of 50 years ago is laughable, which 
brings out this point: 

When workers operate under better work- 
ing conditions, with fair hours and adequate 
pay, they automatically become important 
consumers of their own production and are 
the real promoters of prosperity, not only for 
themselves, but likewise for the employers 
as a whole. 

NEED OF MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 

Wise business executives know commodi- 
ties must be consumed by the very people 
who produce them. To underpay the con- 
sumers is to curtail production. Visualize 
industry if the automobile were only attain- 
able by the wealthy; the telephone, radio, 
electric lights, etc. Why, there are not 
enough wealthy people in this Nation to keep 
any one of these industries operating for 
more than 2 months out of a year. There- 
fore, it becomes apparent that workers must 
be well treated, and I believe most employers 
appreciate this fact today. - 

If employers of yesteryear were unfair 
through ignorance or conditions of that time, 
it is not the fault of the present generation 
of honest employers. We are not living in 
the past, but in the present and for the fu- 
ture. The mistakes and abuses of the past 
should be credited to experience, and belong 
to history. If industry as a whole is to go 
forward, we must meet conditions of today 
and tomorrow, and operate accordingly. Em- 
ployers and employees must operate in uni- 
son. There must be harmony. The abuse 
of either is the concern of both. 

To hear many employers talk, unions are 
an evil—something to be done away with. 
And to hear many of our so-called labor 
leaders, all employers should be put in fail. 
I agree that some unions are an evil and 
should be done away with and that some em- 
ployers should be put in jail. Their actions 
call for confinement. And many of our so- 
called labor leaders should be their cellmates. 
But to say that just because one employer is 
a crook, all employers are crooks is as narrow- 
minded as saying that just because one iabor 
leader is a racketeer, all labor leaders are 
racketeers. Records prove the majority of 
men responsible for industry are honest, and 
by this same token, the majority of workers 
and their leaders are likewise honest. This 
being the case, why should the majority be 
persecuted for the shortcomings of the 
minority? 

Most of our industrial strife can be 
charged to the system under which we oper- 
ate—a system which must be changed if we 
are to have peace and harmony in industry. 
The National Labor Relations Act came into 
being for the purpose of ridding industry of 
its crooks by setting up a code of ethics as 
a foundation toward this objective. Well, 
I don't know who was whispering into Sen- 
ator WaGNER’s ear when he drafted this law. 
It seems to me that in place of prosecuting 
the crooks of industry, it plays a major role 
in persecuting the very people it was sup- 
posed to help. 

THE WAGNER ACT 

I told you I was going to call a spade a 
spade. Well, here it goes! The preamble 
of the National Labor Relations Act, or the 

* 
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Wagner Act, as it is often referred to, starts 
out with a beautiful thought. To quote it. 

“An act to diminish the causes of labor 
disputes burdening or obstructing interstate 
and foreign commerce.” 

Since the enactment of this law, we have 
had more industrial unrest than was ever 
experienced in the history of this Nation. 
And why? Simply because the Labor Act 
functions on the assumption that most em- 
ployers are crooked and all labor. leaders 
honest. If you think I don’t know what I 
am talking about, just listen to sections 7 
and 8, quoted from this act: 

“Src. 7. Employees shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities, for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection. 

“Sec. 8. It shall be an unfair practice for 
an employer— 

“(1) To interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employees in the exercise of the rights guar- 
anteed in section 7. 

“(2) To dominate or interfere with the for- 
mation or administration of any labor or- 
ganization or contribute financial or other 
support to it.” 

These sections are in no uncertain lan- 
guage. They are absolutely conclusive and 
have been validated by the United States Su- 
preme Court as the legal means of procedure 
in accordance with the intent of the law. 
Now, let us enforce it and see what we have. 

COERCION 


First of all, under the Labor Act, according 
to these sections, it automatically becomes 
unlawful for an employer to dominate any 
labor organization; but when he signs a con- 
tract calling for him to compel every em- 
ployee within his establishment to become 
a member of the union, whether or not it is 
the workers’ choice of collective bargaining, 
even though a majorivy of the workers have 
so signified, I maintain this is nothing short 
ot coercion on the part of the employer, be- 
cause the Labor Act specifically states that 
employees may bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing. 

Call it what you may—a closed shop or 
union maintenance—it is nothing less than 
the “yellow dog contract“ in reverse, which 
has been outlawed. When the yellow-dog 
contract system was în effect employees were 
deprived of the right to earn a living for 
belonging to a union. Samuel Gompers and 
every honorable labor leader fought this sys- 
tem on the premise that it was unconstitu- 
tional to deprive a man of his living because 
of his union affiliation. Therefore, it is un- 
fair to deprive one of a living for not be- 
longing to a union. I also maintain it is 
more serious coercion on the part of labor 
leaders who make it mandatory for employers 
to sign such contracts, which are in direct 
opposition to section 7, because unless they 
do sign they are labeled “unfair to organized 
labor,” which means trouble. 

To top that off, employers, under the check- 
off system, agree to collect the union dues, 
making them the unpaid treasurers of the 
union. If this isn't contributing financial 
or other. support to unions, I would like to 
know what it really is, because without the 
collection of dues under this system it is 
quite doubtful that some of these so-called 
unions would be able to exist. Obviously, 
the collection of dues through the check-off 
stands out as a very significant contribution 
to unions, or a very direct violation of sec- 
tion 8 of the National Labor Relations Act. 

INEQUITIES OF THE LAW 

There is no doubt in my mind but what 
Senator WacnER intended the Labor Act to 
be an instrument of promoting harmonious 
industrial relations. But whoever his ad- 
visers were, they certainly went to great 
lengths in selling the Senator a “bill of 


goods.” They must have been great sales- 
men, but they surely lost sight of one fact, 
and that is: You cannot pass laws to make 
crooks turn honest, or chiselers quit chisel- 
ing. And any law condoning such inequity 
will eventually have to be stricken from the 
statute books. 

On the surface, the Labor Act was sup- 
posed to bring peace to industry, and yet it 
creates a condition of continual turmoil. It 
places employers and their employees in a 
position of disharmony. When this law is 
strictly interpreted, it tells the employers 
they dare not influence their workers, even 
though it may be for their betterment. And 
I am going to tell you right here and now, 
it’s a hell of a condition, especially during 
this war period, when the partners of industry 
are prohibited from exchanging ideas for the 
promulgation of mutual interests. Believe 
me, chiseling and racketeer labor leaders 
have, and are, taking great advantage of the 
language incorporated in the National Labor 
Relations Act. They have not tried to sell 
the employers, the workers, and the public on 
the merits of unionism, nor have they tried 
to diminish the causes of labor disputes 
burdening or obstructing interstate and for- 
eign commerce. 

There is no doubt that we need a Labor 
Relations Act to guarantee the natural pre- 
rogatives of the workers and employers, and 
until we do get such a law with teeth, there 
is little chance of diminishing the causes of 
labor disputes. The time was never more 
opportune than right now. 

DANGER SIGNALS 

The wise men of today are saying that 
we must not only win this global war, but 
we must also win the peace. Just how can 
we have peace in this world when faction is 
fighting function? The amount of man- 
hours lost since Pearl Harbor on account of 
unnecessary strikes is beyond tabulation; pre- 
cious hours walch could have been utilized 
for building vital war materials to defeat our 
enemies; hours that are now floating on a 
river of blood from our heroes who might 
have been spared, had they the means at the 
proper time. What kind of a people are 
we who put profits and unnecessary demands 
beyond the lives and security of those gallant 
men in the armed services? Are we going 
soft? Have we lost confidence in our democ- 
racy by listening to a lot of Nazi propaganda? 
Or are we just plain blind to the fate which 
lies ahead should we lose this war? What- 
ever the answer is, we had better awaken 
right now and do a right-about-face unless 
we want to be saying to ourselves, Remem- 
ber democracy"! 

Please do not get the idea that I am 
against workers receiving just treatment, or 
against the workers’ right to stirke for better 
working conditions. I am an ardent pro- 
moter of workers’ rights, but I also believe 
circumstances alter cases, and this war must 
be won or all of labor’s gains will have been 
for naught. This also applies to employers. 
Unreasonable wages, working conditions, and 
profits can be the means of us losing this war. 
Then what will we have gained? The big 
total of nothing. We lose our democracy and 
our American way of life to a bunch of cut- 
throats who would be happy to place us all 
in slavery—workers and employers alike. 

UN-AMERICAN 

Any labor leader or business executive, who 
willfully promotes an unnecessary strike, is 
not fit to be classed as an American, and 
there should be some legal process to safe- 
guard honorable workers and honorable 
executives from the maneuvers of this class. 


If the National Labor Relations Act had 


been more carefully drafted, it could be 
playing a major role right now in protecting 
industry from racketeers; but unfortunately, 
this act, as we all well realize, is not func- 
tioning as originally intended. So it becomes 
apparent that something must be done in 
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lines of legislation which will produce the 
fullest measure of protection to the workers, 
their employers, the public, and our country 
as a whole. 

In the forepart of this address I pointed 
out two sections of the Labor Act which are 
weak. And if we were to analyze the entire 
act, I could show you several more weak 
points. I am not an alarmist, nor am I one 
to judge the multitude by the shortcomings 
of a few, any more than I would condemn an 
entire family just because of one “black 
sheep.” In other words, there is no reason to 
destroy good unions simply because we have 
bad unions. Common sense tells me the vast 
majority of workers are honest and since they 
comprise the major part of unions, then, too, 
the great percentage of unions are made up 
of honest men. And since most labor leaders 
are from the rank and file, they, too, are, by 
and large, honest. The same can be said of 
the employers. 


NEED OF PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Therefore, what we need in lines of legis- 
lation today is not restrictive but protective 
legislation which will guarantee the natural 
prerogatives of honest workers and em- 
ployers. 

Most people I come in contact with have 
no real objection to good unions operating 
on a basis of responsibility. As a matter of 
fact, many employers, who were dead enemies 
of unions prior to contractual arrangements 
with them, are today stanch supporters 
because they have found out unions can be 
highly beneficial in expediting business. 
These same men would be the first today to 
step forward to block any move unfair to 
organized labor. The main objection to 
yvnions is not against the rank and file or its 
just demands, but against the racketeer 
leaders who do not hesitate in wrecking an 
industry to attain their selfish and mercenary 
objectives. The main reason that nothing 
tangible has been done along the lines of fair 
legislation is that the people who could bring 
about a beneficial change have been fearful 
of “sticking out their necks”; fearful of 
being accused of “grinding an ax” for their 
own personal gain. To my way of thinking, 
this is almost cowardice because, unless 
someone goes on the offensive, we will never 
enjoy peace in industry. 

I represent about the smallest labor or- 
ganization on the railroads, known as the 
Railroad Yardmasters of North America, Inc. 
We have given considerable thought to the 
necessity of sensible legislation that will not 
make “fish” of one industry and flesh“ of the 
other. We have been, for the past several 
years, active in this movement and for our 
activity we have been at times accused of 
being antiunion, hirelings of employers, and 
yet, in spite of these accusations, we are today 
carrying on the fight and we intend to keep it 
up until something tangible is accomplished, 
While we may be a small body of men nu- 
merically speaking, we do have the courage 
of our convictions, and we stand ready to 
fight for them. We have confidence in the 
principles of honest unionism, and demand 
that these principles be respected. But when 
we see unionism desecrated by racketeers, 
masquerading as labor leaders, we believe the 
time has come for the courageous to speak 
right out; to hew to the line and let the 
chips fall where they may.“ However, there 
are other organizations who would, no doubt, 
like to declare themselves as we do, but un- 
fortunately do not feel they are in a position 
to do so. 

Don't let anyone tell you the American 
Federation of Labor and its leaders are all 
wrong, or everyone connected with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is a crook. 
This is not a fact. The great majority of 
the members and leaders of these organiza- 
tions are good, honest Americans, willing to 
act honorably; but their present plight of 
rivalry acts as a barrier. If the American 
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Federation of Labor makes a move for the bet- 
terment of unionism as a whole, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is reluctant 
and claims they are just “grinding an ax to 
chop off the heads” of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and vice versa. 

Fortunately, cur little organization is in- 
dependent; not affiliated with either the 
American Federation of Labor or the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. This auto- 
matically places us in an ideal position to 
offer improvements, because we are a body 
of men with experience in the labor move- 
ment. Our organization is comprised of 
members from the various railroad unions— 
men who have been in the actual labor union 
movement averaging better than 20 years 
each—men who have come from within the 
ranks as railroad switchmen, trainmen, con- 
ductors, clerks, train dispatchers, and so on. 
And the majority still hold membership in 
the respective unions of these occupations. 
We realize something must be done toward 
the alleviation of the present chaotic con- 
dition or the real enemies of organized labor 
will step in with drastic restrictive legisla- 
tion which will spell the abolishment of this 
worthy movement. 

THE POWER OF FRANCHISE 

Up to the present time every move made 
toward the amendment of the National 
Labor Relations Act has bumped into a dis- 
paraging condition in Washington, simply 
because the political set-up down there has 
been ‘lopsided. The American public has 
been treated as mere puppets by politicians, 
who seemed to be under the impression that 
the voters of this Nation were subordinate 
to political office holders, instead of the re- 
verse. But the picture changed last Novem- 
ber, and November 3, 1942, will always be 
remembered as a red-letter day in these 
United States, because on that day the voters 
really “saw red” and ousted many “flannel 
mouths” from their seats in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. The public 
used the only real weapon they have, and 
a good one at that, to safeguard the principles 
of our democracy. They simply exercised 
their franchise. And if enough red-blooded 
Americans will let their wants be known to 
the new Congress, this year should mark the 
beginning of a new era of democracy in these 
United States—and it’s about time. 

QUESTION PERIOD 


Question. What changes would you make 
in the Wagner Act? 

Mr. Franks. I would make changes in the 
Wagner law aimed at getting at the cause of 
labor troubles instead of merely getting at 
the results. I believe I would ask for about 
an eight-point amendment as follows: 

1. Only citizens of the United States of 
America or the Dominion of Canada would 
be eligible to hold elective office in any labor 
union, 

2. Labor leaders would be men from within 
the ranks with adequate experience in the 
occupation represented by the union. 

3. All persons responsible for the funds of 
the union would be adequately bonded by a 
responsible and independent bonding com- 
pany preferably a corporate bond. 

4. All members of labor unions would be 
rendered a financial statement at least once 
per annum attested to by a certified inde- 
pendent public accountant. 

5. No part of a union’s funds would be con- 
tributed to any politician or political party 
seeking office unless by specific authority of 
a majority of that union. 

6. I would make a direct amendment of 
section 7-A which reads at present Employ- 
ees shall have the right to self-organization 
to form, join, or assist labor organizations,” 
etc. I would add one word as an amendment 
to that section. Employees shall have the 
right to self-organization to voluntarily form, 
join, or assist labor organizations, etc. 


7. Workers would not be required to join 
unions for the right to work. 

8. No strike would be considered legal until 
the lapse of a cool off” period. 

Question. Would labor leaders support the 
proposed changes in the Wagner Act, or would 
public officials be afraid to support them on 
account of political consequences? 

Mr. Franks. I believe if the proper means 
of dissemination were obtainable, such as the 
press and radio, to give this question a thor- 
ough airing whereby the constituents of labor 
leaders and the constituents of the Congress 
would be able to study the facts, that both 
of these constituencies being honest by and 
large, would put enough pressure behind the 
labor and political leaders to force the issue 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Question. Should labor unions be incorpo- 
rated? 

Mr. Franxs. I favor the incorporation of 
all big business. 

President Haake. But that wasn’t the ques- 
tion, Mr. Franks. 

Mr. Franks. It is my understanding that 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations collec- 
tively have around 12,000,000 members, with a 
minimum dues of $1 a month, which 
$12,000,000 a month, or $144,000,000 a year, 
which is big business in any language. 
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Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “A Blow to Planning,” published in 
the Washington Star of February 19, 
1943. The editorial deals with the action 
of the House of Representatives in with- 
holding appropriations for the National 
Resources Planning Board. I am sure 
the action was mistakenly taken. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A BLOW TO PLANNING 


The House chose a curious time to strike 
out the National Resources Planning Board. 
That agency’s work is more important now 
than at any period in the decade since its 
creation. We cannot afford to repeat the 
experiences of the depression years, when we 
proceeded planlessly to improvise one ex- 
pedient after another in the creation of 
“made work.” Certainly we shall be most 
neglectful of our responsibility if we ap- 
proach the complexities of the post-war era 
without plans for meeting every contingency 
that thoughtful men can anticipate, 

Representative DIRKSEN, of Illinois, always 
an able foe, led the attack against the Board 
with his condemnation of its “duplication.” 
Scores of Federal agencies are engaged in the 
work of planning, he said. Why should this 
agency be doing what is being done in almost 
every other Federal agency? 

The Board was established originally to 
deal with the very situation emphasized by 
Mr. Dirksen. For while almost every agency 
is to some degree engaged in planning, their 
plans are correlated only through the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. The real 
duplication exists between the planning of 
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other agencies, and a chief function of the 
Board is to eliminate the wastefulness of du- 
plication by preserving the best features of 
overlapping plans. The National Resources 
Planning Board duplicates the planning work 
of other agencies in the sense that the Budget 
Bureau duplicates the budget planning in 
other agencies. It reviews and attempts to 
fit the various parts into an integrated whole. 
In the year of its creation as the National 
Planning Board, 1933, as an agency of the 
Public Works Administration, there was one 
State planning agency. Largely as the result 
of the Board’s leadership, there now are 44 
State planning bodies and many county and 
municipal agencies. Many projects that exist 
on paper now, to be launched at the appro- 
priate time, owe their origin to the work of 
the National Resources Planning Board, and 
most of them bear some relation to national 
plans and other local plans because of the 
Board's effort to fit them into a national 
picture. : 
Certainly the Board exercises a function 
which is of value to the Nation, not dupli- 
cated by others. If it is overstaffed or waste- 
ful in its expenditures, the remedy for such 
evils would lie in a judicious reduction in 
appropriations, not the arbitrary elimination 
of the agency itself and the disruption of its 
work. The action of the House undoubtedly 
will be carefully reviewed by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee and some compro- 
mise reached which will command greater 
respect as a measure of real economy. 


United States Sugar Supply Outlook 
Alarming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the situation confronting those 
to whom we must look to produce beet 
sugar during the coming year is rapidly 
becoming critical. For weeks officials 
representing the Sugar Section of the 
Agriculture Department and those rep- 
resenting beet farmers and manufac- 
turers have carried on negotiations with 
a view of bringing about conditions under 
which farmers can produce without loss 
this vitally necessary crop. Little prog- 
ress apparently has been made. Those 
from the Sugar Section are following 
their usual tactics of delay after delay. 
As I ponder this situation my mind re- 
calls a well-known figure of ancient 
Rome who fiddled while Rome burned, 
When one realizes the necessity for an 
immediate settlement of this question he 
wonders if the bureaucrats are not in- 
dulging in the same pastime. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I offer the following 
timely article by Lamborn & Co. It dis- 
cusses the sugar question in a most in- 
structive and interesting way: 

UNITED STATES SUGAR SUPPLY OUTLOOK 

ALARMING 

As students of the sugar situation, we daily 
grow more apprehensive about the sugar sup- 
ply prospects for 1943. The situation is 
rapidly approaching the danger point. 
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Here we are well into February and yet, 
up to this writing, no contract agreement has 
been developed for the production of sugar 
beets. True, the Government, beet growers, 
and beet processors have been in meeting for 
weeks, but no satisf: program has been 
forthcoming. Valuable time is being lost, 
which will affect materially the size of the 
1943 United States sugar-beet crop. 

The difficulty seems to lie in the fact that 
whereas the farmers received on the average 
$9.50 per ton in 1942 for sugar beets they, 
because of higher costs all along the line in- 
cluding labor, are now asking $12 per ton of 
beets. For them to secure this amount, either 
one of two things must happen—an increase 
in the ceiling price of sugar enabling the 
farmer to get a higher return, or new “in- 
centive” subsidies that will bring the results 
to the farmers up to their desired figure. The 
Government has not as yet, as we under- 
stand it, been able, or is not yet convinced 
that it is necessary, to work out a program 
which would place sugar beets in a competi- 
tive position with certain other farm prod- 
ucts and warrant the farmers’ growing beets. 

As an example of the time and production 
being lost—normally, in California, beet acre- 
age is contracted for in December and by this 
time 40 percent of the crop has been planted. 
This year, to date, the contracts have not been 
written and only a fraction of the usual acre- 
age has been planted to sugar beets. In the 
Rocky Mountain and eastern beet areas there 
should have been formulated ere this a satis- 
factory contract under which the farmers and 
beet processors working in cooperation could 
line up and make plans for beet-sugar pro- 
duction during the coming campaign. 

Of great importance in beet production is 
the fact that since farmers plan their year’s 
production much in advance and have al- 
ready received the Government programs on 
other commodities such as beans, tomatoes, 
potatoes, etc. acreage that would nor- 
mally go into sugar beets is already being 
switched to other crops. Two things that 
cannot be left until the last minute are 
the planning for sugar-beet production and 
the planting of sugar beets. Every day's de- 
lay in the accomplishment of a final contract 
under which beet farmers and beet processors 
may operate with the approval of the Goy- 
ernment means valuable and needed 
production lost forever—at a time when 
sugar production is essential as never before 
in our country's history. Obviously, quick, 
decisive action is imperative. Without it, the 


current meager household ration may be. 


threatened; home canning and preserving— 
the results of conscientious home workers’ 
efforts—may be materially reduced, and com- 
mercial sugar allotments for those making 
vital food products, i. e., bread, cakes, candies, 
etc., may be substantially curtained. 

Also we should add here that in view of the 
scarcity of farm labor at the present time it 
is most unfortunate that the sugar-beet pro- 


gram is not progressing simultaneously with 


the crop programs on beans, potatoes, toma- 
toes, etc., since it is well known that 
the most efficient use of labor in beet areas 
is attained by the laborer’s dividing his time 
among these several crops. In other words, 
when beets are not grown where they are nor- 
mally grown, much valuable time of the la- 
borer will be lost, which otherwise would 
naturally be utilized. 

In view of the conditions described, it is 
our considered opinion that this year we may 
witness the production of one of the smallest 
beet-sugar crops in years. In fact, it is quite 
possible that beet-sugar production may be 
shockingly low. The beet industry in its 
most auspicious days never produced more 
than 1,775,000 short tons refined sugar. The 
10-year average production of the beet indus- 
try is 1,450,000 tons. During those years 
there was no serious labor problem, And 


sugar beets were not up against other “in- 
centive crops” generally. 

If we add to the deplorable situation de- 
scribed above the probability that lend-lease 
wil! siphon off from this country during the 
current year a tremendous quantity of sugar, 
if no concerted effort is made to move more 
sugar into the United States from offshore 
areas than was imported in 1942, and if we 
add the probability that we will have a small- 
er production this year in the domestic cane 
fields because of labor difficulties and com- 
petition of other crops, it does not take much 
33 imagination, or understar ding 

to realize that the 1943 sugar supply situa- 
tion will be drastically cut as compared with 
1942. It is for this reason that we repeat that 
Positive, decisive, and quick action must be 
taken on the entire sugar program. 

In 1942 there was an amazing crop of those 
who professed to believe, and publicized the 
fact, that sugar is not an essential food. They 
led the public to believe that sugar is a frill 
and a furbelow, that it is a luxury, that it is 
merely something that pleases the palate. 
They went contrary to the facts that stand- 
ard fine granulated sugar is one of the purest 
foods on the market, incsmuch as its sucrose 
content approximates 100 percent; that as a 
food it provides a high energy value per unit 
of weight; that it is one of the cheapest foods 
on the market. 

Their lack of knowledge cost the United 
States public millions of dollars in 1942 in 
lost fruits and vegetables—the produce of 
farms and orchards that went to waste and 
rot, because there were not at the time of 
harvesting completely adequate sugar sup- 
plies to enable the housewife to do her usual 

preserving and canning. Their lack of knowl- 
edge has since been evidenced by a press re- 
port to the effect that Secretary Wickard’s 
Food Distribution Administration has met 
with members of the National Confectioners 
Association to work out a program for the 
diverting of a larger amount of the already 
curtailed civilian candy supplies to workers 
in essential industries. The press report fur- 
ther states that “in accordance with sugges- 
tions of Government officials, wholesalers and 
jobbers are being requested to divert a still 
larger portion of their limited supply to war- 
plant workers. Under this informal priority 
arrangement, candy would be allotted about 
like this: Armed forces, lend-lease, defense 
workers, other civilians.” 

Government officials, through the press and 
the radio, are exhorting the public to create 
victory gardens this year—to can and pre- 
serve foods as never before in order to off- 
set as much as possible the reduction in the 
focd supplies from normal sources available 
to the civilian population because of the 
diversion of tremendous quantities of the 
commercial pack to the Army, the Navy, and 
lend-lease. President Roosevelt, in his 
statement of January 12 to the Nation’s farm- 
ers said, “Food is a weapon in total war— 
fully as important in its way as guns or 
planes or tanks. * * We of the United 
Nations also are using foods as a weapon to 
keep our fighting men fit and to maintain the 
health of all our civilian families.” Secretary 
Wickard has said, “Food production is war 
production.” The perfect twins in any food 
conservation plan are fruit and sugar, vege- 
tables and sugar, and one is as important as 
the other, since in the preservation of these 
foods, sugar is indispensable. 

Certain departments of the Government, 
in their effort to cooperate with the public 
in the matter of victory gardens, can- 


ning, and preserving, etc., are taking steps 


to assist in this great campaign. For ex- 
ample, according to recent press dispatches, 
“The War Production Board is preparing to 


give full cooperation to families who want to. 


escape the limitations of point rationing of 
canned goods by preserving their own food 
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this summer when there is to be 
an abundance of fresh fruit and vegetables. 
Two orders relating to home canning are 
now before the War Production Board, and 
are expected to be approved soon. One would 
permit a very substantial increase in the 
manufacture of pressure cookers of the type 
used for home canning and the second would 
permit an equally substantial rise in the 
manufacture of closures—the metal tops or 
clamps used on preserving jars.” 

Also in the same article, the statement is 
made, “Increasing the volume of home can- 
ning, advocates of the orders have con- 
tended, will bring other substantial econo- 
mies in critical materials. It will reduce the 
amount of wasted or spoiled local produce, 
ease the strain on transportation facilities, 
make more of the commercial pack available 
for military and lend-lease use and in- 
crease the food supplies available for civilian 
use next winter.” 

Is it not futile to talk on the one hand 
about the growing of greater food crops and 
on the other hand not to provide amply 
for a supply of sugar necessary to can and 
preserve the resulting produce? 

It is fervently to be hoped that the sugar 
supply situation in the United States will 
not be handled in such a fashion that next 
May or June when the canning and preserv- 
ing season will be in full blast, an emer- 
gency will have been permitted to develop 
whereby, in order to provide sugar for pre- 
serving and canning, it will be found neces- 
sary to reduce either the household ration or 
the institutional and industrial allotments. 
This would be robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
It would be not only unnecessary but mani- 
festly a disservice to the public as a whole. 
Furthermore, such foods as may be available 
for the home front will require more sugar 
to make them palatable. 8 

Incentive payments to farmers for ex- 
tra production of certain foods have already 
been announced but not for sugar. As a 
vital food needed by the Army, our allies, 
and last, but by no means least, by the home 
front, there is no reason why sugar should 
take second, third, or fourth place in relation 
to other food commodities, especially at a 
time when farm labor costs are high. Natu- 
rally, the farmer is going to grow that prod- 
uct for which he receives the greatest re- 
ward. 

Since sugar today is one of the cheapest 
food commodities on the market from any 
standpoint, if not the cheapest, and since it 
has tremendous value to the public in pro- 
ducing energy, it is our opinion that no policy 
should prevail which discourages the produc- 
tion of sugar. If an advance in the price of 
sugar to the consumer is necessary to make it 
possible to secure the proper amount of sugar 
production, then let’s have it. 

Let’s be quick and decisive about it before 
it is too late. 

LAMBORN & Co., INC., 
By Opy H. LAMBORN. 
FEBRUARY 8, 1943. 


Recruiting New Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. RAMSPECK..- Mr. Speaker, under 
leave the extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an order of the Civil 
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Service Commission regulating the em- 
ployment of persons for the Federal 
civilian service: 
UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1943. 

Memorandum to the heads of all executive 
departments and independent establishments. 

From the members of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 

Subject: Federal recruiting policies. 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has operated during the past 244 years 
with a single p in mind, namely, to 
make available to the departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government- the best 
qualified personnel in the shortest possible 
period of time. 8 

During these 2½ years Federal employment 
has grown from less than 1,000,000 to more 
than 2,750,000, and it has been necessary to 
place nearly 3,500,000 persons on the Federal 
pay roll in order to fill new positions and to 
make replacements in old positions. When- 
ever such a rapid rate of expansion and turn- 
over takes place, speed is absolutely neces- 
sary, and as between quality and speed, pri- 
mary emphasis must, of course, be placed on 


Normal personnel turn-over will cause 
many who are now on the Federal pay roll to 
leave; others will be drafted; replacements 
will have to be made to fill such vacancies. 
Furthermore, additional activities and new 
responsibilities for some of the war agencies 
may cause some additional personnel expan- 
sion in the future. As a result, monthly 
placements in the Federal service will for 
some time need to be continued in large 
numbers. 

Nevertheless, we believe that (a) the over- 
all manpower situation and (b) the interests 
of sound administration require that, in the 
future, the primary emphasis must be on the 
quality of the Federal Government's person- 
nel rather than on the speed with which per- 
sonnel transactions are made. Speed must 
continue to be a factor. There is no more 
excuse for unnecessary procedures and paper 
work today than there was the day after Pearl 
Harbor. But, too much speed in the han- 
dling of personnel transactions can result, if 
the wrong persons are put in jobs, in serious 
inefficiency and a consequent slowing down 
of the war program. 

The Commission has recently taken several 
positive steps to meet this situation. Federal 
recruiting policies and practices have been re- 
vised in the light of the present personnel 
situation within the Government and of the 
national manpower situation. There follows 
a statement of recruiting policies which have 
been adopted by the Commission and which 
are effective immediately or on the dates in- 
dicated. Detailed changes in war service 
regulations to incorporate these policies are 
attached: 


STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL RECRUITING POLICIES 
OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


1. Requisitions for personnel: Good man- 
agement dictates that each requisition for 
personnel serve in effect as a certification— 

(a) That all the positions covered by the 
requisitions are essential to carrying on the 
work program of the department in time of 
war; and 

(b) That funds are available or definitely 
will be available to cover the salaries of the 
positions included in the requisitions; and 

(e) That so far as is known the work to be 
carried on by the incumbents of the positions 
covered by the requisitions will not duplicate 
other activities carried on either within the 
department or in other departments. 

Many agencies have previously had per- 
sonnel and budget procedures which carry 
out this policy. This has not been true in 
all agencies. - 

Each agency should immediately see that 
proper relationships are established between 


its personnel and budget offices, and that 
appropriate procedures are adopted to insure 
that each personnel requisition submitted to 
the Civil Service Commission has met the 
three tests indicated above. 

Henceforth the Commission will assume 
that each requisition has been reviewed and 
meets the tests above outlined. 

2. Notification of all vacancies: The Com- 
mission must be currently advised, through 
the submission of requisitions, of all vacant 
positions which an agency needs to have 
filled by persons not now working in the 
agency. 

Only by knowing the total personnel re- 
quirements of the Federal Government can 
the facilities of the Commission be used ef- 
fectively in recruiting and placing the best 
qualified personnel. Furthermore, unless the 
Commission has this information, it will be 
unable to adequately represent the needs of 
Government agencies in connection with its 
membership on the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, 

3. Rejection of requisitions for personnel 
where it would be virtually impossible to 
obtain persons with desired qualifications. 
Where a personnel requisition from a depart- 
ment or agency sets forth qualifications 
which are, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion, too exacting in the light of the require- 
ments of the job and of present labor market 
conditions, the Commission will return the 
requisition. 

In taking this action, the Commission will 
indicate its willingness to work with the de- 
partment or agency in developing some other 
solution, such as the development of a train- 
ing program and the recruitment of the 
necessary trainees for this program. 

4. Referral of requests for personnel to the 
Bureau of the Budget. Whenever, in the 
judgment of the Commission, a requisition 
for personnel raises questions as to the 
duplication of like and similar work in other 
agencies and other issues which fall within 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of the Budget, 
it will provide the Bureau with a copy of the 
requisition. The Commission will, however, 
continue its efforts to fill the requisition un- 
less requested not to do so by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

5. Inventory of pending requisitions. The 
Commission, in cooperation with representa- 
tives of each agency, will immediately take 
an inventory of all pending personnel requi- 
sitions with a view toward— 

(a) Canceling all of those which do not 
have to be filled under present conditions; 

(b) Canceling those where, in the judg- 
ment of the Commission, qualification re- 
quirements are so exacting in the light of 
the requirements of the job and of present 
labor-market conditions that it would be vir- 
tually impossible to find persons with the 
desired qualifications; and 

(c) Adding requisitions for any vacancies 
not previously submitted to the Commission, 

6. Inter-agency transfers: In filling requi- 
sitions for personnel, first priority will be 
given to qualified employees already in the 
Federal service. Especially will this apply to 
those who may, by order of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, represent excess 
personnel where presently employed. Every 
effort will be made to utilize fully present 
employees of the Government before new 
employees are brought in from outside. 

7. Coordination of recruiting: 

(a) All efforts of the Federal Government 
to recruit personnel must be coordinated to 
assure— 

(1) That efforts of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and of the departments and agencies 
to develop sources of supply of qualified per- 
sonnel do not represent overlapping or dupli- 
cation of effort; 

(2) That, consistent with the policies of 
the War Manpower Commission, no potential 
sources of personnel for positions which must 
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be filled in the Federal Government are left 
untapped; 

(3) That individuals who file applications 
for employment with the Federal Govern- 
ment are assured fair and impartial consid- 
eration whenever positions for which they 
are qualified are filled anywhere in the serv- 
ce: 


(4) That the selection of individuals for 
appointment in the Federal service is based 
solely upon merit and fitness for the position 
in question and without regard to personal, 
political, religious, racial, business, fraternal, 
social, or other affiliations. 

(b) The Commission will exercise its legal 
responsibilities for directing all recruiting ef- 
forts in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government as follows: 

(1) The Commission recognizes that at 
times it needs the advice and assistance of 
the departments and agencies in developing 
sources of supply of qualified personnel. 

The Commission will, therefore, from time 
to time, call upon the departments and agen- 
cies for assistance in developing these sources 
of supply. . 

When the agencies believe that they can 
be of material assistance to the Commission 
in developing sources of supply, they should 
present their plans in writing to the appro- 
priate representative of the Commission. 
This presentation should include statements 
as to the occupations involved, the methods 
by which sources of supply are to be devel- 
oped, and in what geographical areas the 
contemplated sources of supply are located. 
The Commission will then indicate its ap- 
proval or disapproval of the plan. It will not 
approve any plan which represents a dupli- 
cation or overlapping of effort or which vio- 
lates policies of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

If activities looking toward the develop- 
ment of sources of supply are carried on with- 
out the prior approval of the Commission, the 
agency conducting such activities will be 
regarded as violating the Commission’s war 
service regulations, 

(2) Any current efforts to develop sources 
of supply which do not conform to the pro- 
visions in (1) above must be discontinued 
immediately. 

(3) No department or agency of the Fed- 
eral Government shall give any publicity to 
its personnel needs through the press, maga- 
zines, over the radio, or otherwise, without 
the express prior approval of the Commission 
or its authorized representatives, and after 
such approval, only in accordance with the 
applicable rules and regulations of the Office 
of War Information. 

The Commission will in turn not give ap- 
proval to any such programs and will not 
itself publicize the personnel needs of the 
Federal Governmént unless such publicity is 
in accord with the policies and procedures 
of the War Manpower Commission. 

The Office of War Information will cooper- 
ate with the Commission in the enforcement 
of this policy. 

(4) Applications for appointment to posi- 
tions subject to civil-service rules or war- 
service regulations which are mailed to any 
department or agency in Was n, D. C., 
shall be transmitted without delay to the 
Civil Service Commission, 

Any person calling on a department or 
agency located in Washington, D. C., in con- 
nection with the obtaining of employment 
shall not be called upon to fill out an appli- 
cation but shall be referred to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission’s interviewing unit located 
in room 144, in the Eighth and F Streets 
corner of the Tariff Commission Building. 
The only exceptions which will be made to 
this rule will be in the case of arrangements 
which are worked out under the provisions 
of (1) above, 

In the field service applications received in 
any manner by any department or agency 
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shall be transmitted without delay to the 
appropriate office of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

These regulations are being put into effect 
so that applicants may receive consideration 
for employment in agencies other than those 
which they happen to contact, and so that 
their qualifications may be available for use 
wherever they are most needed in the war 
program. 

(5) Wherever possible, agencies are urged 
to delegate to the Civil Service Commission 
authority to select personnel on their behalf. 
However, the Commission will not undertake 
to fill orders under such a delegation of au- 
thority unless the order gives complete infor- 
mation as to working conditions, including 
hours of employment, recreation facilities or 
programs offered by the agency, any special 
arrangements for living quarters of new em- 
ployees, arrangements for loans to new em- 
ployees prior to receipt of salary, employee- 
counseling programs, medical and dispensary 
services, in-service training opportunities, 
and any other information which would assist 
in the recruiting activities. 

(6) When a department or agency and the 
Commission act together in carrying on a 
recruiting program it is referred to as a joint 
recruiting program. Under such circum- 
stances the agency designates a representa- 
tive authorized to make final selections for 
appointment, who, together with a repre- 
sentative of the Commission, travels in the 
field making appointments on the spot. 

In the future, agreements for joint recruit- 
ing programs will ordinarily be confined to 
shortage occupations in technical, scientific, 
and professional categories, and will be made 
only when, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion, such a procedure will be of assistance in 
meeting the personnel needs in question, 

Effective 2 weeks from the date of this com- 
munication, all existing joint recruiting pro- 
grams will be canceled unless extended under 
provisions of this section. 

(7) Where departments and agencies do not 
engage in joint recruiting programs with the 
Commission, and where they have not dele- 
gated to the Commission authority to select 
personnel, the Commission, in response to 
requisitions, supplies the agency with the 
names and supporting documents of persons 
who, in its judgment, are qualified for the 
positions. 

An agency occasionally knows of exception- 
ally well qualified individuals whom it de- 
sires to consider for appointment to specific 
positions. The names of such persons may be 
suggested to the Commission in submitting a 
requisition or for the purpose of filling a pend- 
ing requisition. 

The Commission is under no obligation to 
include on a certificate the name of a person 
so suggested, and it will not certify such a 
name unless, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion, the individual suggested is among the 
best qualified and available persons known to 
the Commission. 

The Commission will not normally certify 
the name of a person proposed by an agency 
unless and until it has had a minimum period 
of 2 weeks in which to certify qualified appli- 
cants in response to the requisition. 

Under emergency circumstances the Com- 
mission may shorten the time period specified 
in the paragraph above, and the Commission 
may require a longer time period in the event 
of doubt as to the qualifications of the pro- 
posed appointee and in the temporary absence 
of other better-qualified candidates. 

8. The heads of all executive departments 
and independent establishments are requested 
to notify all of their appointing. officers in the 
departmental and field services of the policies 
set forth in this memorandum. 


ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
United States Civil Service Commissioners, 


Sabotaging American Trade Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following timely and pertinent edi- 
torial from the San Francisco Examiner. 
I do this with the hope that the House 
of Representatives will act speedily and 
favorably on the resolution recently in- 
troduced by our colleague, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Many sins are committed under the 
guise of national emergency, but this is 
no time to attempt to socialize industry 
or fair-trade practices just to satisfy the 
dubious objectives of some of our mis- 
guided bureaucrats, 

The editorial follows: 


SLY ATTACK AIMED AT AMERICAN TRADE 
PRACTICES 


Representative CHARLES A. HALLECK, of In- 
diana, has introduced a resolution in the 
House of Representatives calling for an in- 
vestigation of the purported intention of 
Government agencies to prohibit or restrict 
the marketing of commodities under estab- 
lished brands. 

This investigation should be made imme- 
diately, and with utmost vigor. 

It would be dishonest and malicious exer- 
cise of Executive war powers to destroy the 
identity of marketable commodities. 

It would render long-established and re- 
spected trade names utterly valueless, and 
would make it difficult and costly, if not 
actually prohibitive and impossible, for the 
American system of private enterprise to 
resume its normal functions after the war. 

How could it help the American people in 
this war to compel them to buy unbranded 
goods, or goods so branded as to conceal the 
name of the maker? 

Since it would not contribute to the war 
effort, what is its purpose? 

Representative Hatieck suggests the an- 
swer: 

“Some of us have discovered,” he said “that 
our suspicions were well founded in regard 
to the activities of certain bureaucrats in 

x these temporary war agencies. 

“The Members of Congress have little con- 
fidence in the assertions of certain individ- 
uals that they are using the vast powers 
granted to the Executive strictly for war.” 

That can only mean one thing. 

There is an element in our bureaucratic 
Government which wants to destroy the 
brands by which the people know and buy 
commodities because it wants to destroy 
private enterprise. 

The method would surely work. 

It would most certainly undermine pri- 
vate business and industry to have the 
identity of commodities lost. 

Millions of dollars have been spent in con- 
structive, informative, and useful publicity to 
make branded commodities familiar to the 
people. 

Great business and industrial institutions 
have developed from the public’s purchase of 
goods under this system. 

Not only mass production, but quality pro- 
duction and inexpensive production have re- 
sulted, 
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And the public has been enabled by this 
system to know what goods it can trust, and 
in which makers of goods it can have confi- 
dence. 

Socialistic, collectivist, and Communist ele- 
ments in government have opportunistically 
seized upon the emergency of war, and upon 
the sudden and excessive grant of war pow- 
ers to executive and administrative agencies, 
15 accomplish the destruction of private bus- 

ess. 

Representative HALLECK says what the 
American people well know. 

“Brands have a public value,” he declares. 
“By long experience the housewife and the 
ordinary citizen have learned that certain 
brands are satisfactory and that these 
brands guarantee a desired quality. 

“It is disservice to the housewife and to all 
citizens to deprive them of these guides to in- 
telligent purchasing of goods. The brands 
must be protected.” 

The investigation Mr. Harck proposes is 
necessary and urgent. 

It will help the war effort, by assuring the 
American people that the way of life for 
which they are fighting will be preserved. 

It will assure them that when peace is re- 
stored they will be able to resume their nor- 
mal progressive and productive ways, which 
is their desire. Congress should not merely 
investigate the danger to which Mr. HALLECK 
points, but should promptly erect every safe- 
guard against it. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
discussion by me on the American Forum 
of the Air broadcast, Sunday, February 
21, over the coast-to-coast Mutual net- 
work: 


The power to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements by the Executive will expire next 
June. We are to debate tonight whether 
or not the act shall be extended. I favor 
extension of the act, first, because the prin- 
ciple is fundamentally sound. Secondly, be- 
cause the principle has been tried and its 
worth proven. And thirdly, because if, in 
the midst of this world crisis, we repudiate 
this principle of international cooperation, 
it will, I fear, be construed by all other na- 
tions of the world as an indication that when 
the war is over we plan to return to isola- 
tion and maintain an armed camp pending 
the commencement of World War No. 3. 
The issue goes to the heart of our attitude 
toward a post-war world. 

Tt is my firm belief the American people 
are as much interested in an enduring peace 
as they are in winning the war. Trade be- 
tween nations and access to the natural 
resources of the world are the essence of 
international cooperation and the antithesis 
of the “globaloney” philosophy. 

In his Farewell Address, Washington 
stressed the importance of international 
harmony, and liberal intercourse with all 
nations—“diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means,” he said “the streams of com- 
merce, but forcing nothing.” There could 
be no gentler and less forcing method of 
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diffusing the streams of commerce than 
reciprocal trade agreements. 

Daniel Webster stressed the importance 
of an international viewpoint in his first 
Bunker Hill address, delivered just 50 years 
after the close of the Revolutionary War. 

The principle of trade agreements is not 
new. It was employed in a Republican ad- 
ministration by Secretary of State James G. 
Blaine. It was employed by that great tariff 
framer, William McKinley, who, as President, 
negotiated a series of reciprocity treaties, 
but not one of which the Senate would 
ratify. With that bitter experience in mind, 
McKinley in his last speech delivered at 
Buffalo said: 

“The period of exclusiveness is past. The 
expansion of our trade and commerce is the 
pressing problem. Commercial wars are un- 
profitable. A policy of good will and friendly 
trade relations will prevent reprisals. Reci- 
procity treaties are in harmony with the 
spirit of the times; measures of retaliation 
are not.” 

The passage of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act in 1930 caused reprisals and the erection 
of trade barriers against us that stagnated 
our foreign trade. To meet that problem in 
1934 we followed the wise and able leader- 
ship of Cordell Hull. We turned to the old 
principle of negotiatiing trade agreements, 
carrying forward in such agreements the 
fundamental principle of most-favored-na- 
tion treatment, sponsored by Woodrow Wil- 
son as 1 of the 14 points on which he 
sought to base an enduring peace, and carried 
forward into the Tariff Act of 1922 by an 
honored Secretary of State, Charles Evans 
Hughes. 

The principle of reciprocity is endorsed by 
economists, the press, and many business and 
agricultural leaders, because it is an eco- 
nomic and not a political issue. 

I challenge my distinguished opponents to 
show tonight that the American people are 
opposed to international trade. If we favor 
international trade, why reject the only 
practical plan which has been developed? I 
know it is hard for those who in the past 
opposed the plan to change now, but Mark 
Twain said: 


“Do right. That will gratify some people 
and astonish the rest.” 


Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I desire to insert the following reso- 
lutions, adopted at the commemoration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
independence of Lithuania. 

It is fitting that on this day on which 
we commemorate the birthday of the 
Father of our Country that we give some 
thought to the peoples of other nations 
who are seeking the freedom for which 
we and the United Nations are fighting. 

The following resolutions were adopted at 
the commemoration of the silver anniversary 
of the proclamation of independence by the 
people of Lithuania, held on the 14th day of 
February 1943, at the Webster Hall, New 
York City, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Lithuanian Council of Greater New York: 


“Whereas the President of the United 
States in his report to the Nation on Febru- 
ary 12, 1943, pledged that it is one of our war 
aims, as expressed in the Atlantic Charter, 
that the conquered populations of today, the 
overrun countries, shall again become the 
masters of their destiny; that there must be 
no doubt anywhere that it is the unalterable 
purpose of the United Nations to restore to 
conquered peoples their sacred rights, and 
that the right of self-determination does not 
carry with it the right of any Government 
anywhere in the world to commit wholesale 
murder or the right to make slaves of its 
own people or of any other peoples of the 
world—which pledge of our President we 
understand to mean the unalterable policy 
of our Government to be realized regardless 
of the constitutional or strategic forms of 
subterfuge that may be designed to veil an 
attempt to perpetrate or to perpetuate aggres- 
sion in any part of the world; and 

“Whereas the Atlantic Charter is accepted 
in the declaration of the United Nations as a 
set of principles guiding the post-war policies 
of the democracies, and the people of the 
United States are in complete agreement 
with these commitments of their Govern- 
ment, and are waging war against the Axis 
Nations with full faith in the realization of 
these commitments; and 

“Whereas the territorial integrity and the 
political independence of the sovereign 
peoples of Lithuania, and of her Baltic neigh- 
bors, were deliberately annihilated by one of 
their more powerful neighbors in violation 
of its freely assumed treaty obligations and 
in collusion with the Nazi masters of preda- 
tory aggression by devious processes; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States, continuing to stand by the principle 
of the rule of reason, of justice, and of law 
in the relations between nations, unequivo- 
cally condemned, in its statement of July 23, 
1940, the intervention of a great power in the 
domestic concerns of its weaker neighbor 
nations, and never recognized the lawless 
aggression perpetrated by devious processes, 
to wit, the use of threats and compulsion; 
the ill-disguise of farcical ‘elections’ at the 
point of a million of Red Army bayonets; the 
invalid ‘resolutions of joining membership in 
the Soviet Union’ by self-styled puppet ‘peo- 
ple’s representatives,’ including in their num- 
ber the ranking diplomatic Soviet officials 
transformed into delegates of the overrun 
countries where hitherto they had repre- 
sented the Government of the Soviet Union; 
and the promise of the right of secession 
from the Union contained in the Stalin con- 
stitution; and 

“Whereas the sovereign people of Lithuania 
reaffirmed their original declaration of in- 
dependence by an armed insurrection in June 
1941, directed against both the Soviet and 
the Nazi invaders, at a heavy loss and de- 
struction of national wealth and manpower 
in battles and through mass deportations of 
innocent people; and 

“Whereas the insurrectionist troops were 
disarmed and the provisional insurrectionist 
government of Lithuania was disbanded by 
the Nazi invaders, the peoples of Lithuania, 


and of her Baltic neighbors—resuscitated and 


sustained by the Atlantic Charter as the 
promise of the democratic world to protect 
and to restore their freedom and the political 
independence—though driven into the under- 
ground, continue their unrelenting resistance 
against the forces of aggression and oppres- 
sion; and 

“Whereas the Nazis, disregarding the fact 
that the provisional Lithuanian government 
abrogated all bolshevistic confiscatory and 
oppressive decrees of the Soviet invaders, not 
only restored those confiscatory communistic 
decrees in all pauperizing effect but intro- 
duced additional measures of tyranny, depre- 
dation, and decimation of families, the razing 
of villages, and wholesale deportations for 
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slave labor in Germany, corruption of morals, 
systematic looting of the national wealth, 
black-out of all cultural, educational, ad- 
ministrative, judicial, and social functions of 
a civilized nation, and extermination of 
native Jews; and 

“Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union is a signatory of the Declaration of the 
United Nations and, by a separate treaty with 
Great Britain in May 1942, renounced any 
intention of territorial aggrandizement and 
interference in the domestic affairs of a lib- 
erated Europe, in line with Premier Stalin's 
statement of May 1, 1942, in which he dis- 
owned a purpose to conquer any foreign ter- 
ritories or people or to impose his country’s 
‘will and a Slavonic regime on the other 
enslaved peopie of Europe who expect help’ 
from the United Nations; and 

“Whereas we, as free and loyal American 
citizens, are doing all within our power and 
resources on the domestic front, and members 
of our families are fighting on the seas to 
keep open the convoy routes and on the 
active fronts to liberate the mankind and to 
resume life in accordance with the princi- 
ples embodied in the Atlantic Charter, which 
also motivate and sustain the Lithuanian, 
Latvian, and Estonian underground resistance 
against all oppression: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we reaffirm our unwavering 
adherence to, and the unshakable faith in 
the enforcement of, the Atlantic Charter and 
the Declaration of the United Nations, em- 
bodying the war and peace aims of our Gov- 
ernment and people, and we urge our fellow 
citizens to intensify their war effort; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That we appeal to the Govern- 
ments of the United Nations to admit the 
Republics of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
into full membership in the family of the 
United Nations and to provide facilities for 
the politic agencies and representatives of 
those republics to organize their govern- 
ments in exile and their armed forces for 
waging a victorious war against the Axis 
tyranny; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we appeal to both Houses 
of Congress of the United States to enact 
by resolution the declaration of policy out- 
lined in the Declaration of the United 
Nations, so that the world may know that our 
country intends to keep on fighting with all 
its determination and with all its resources 
of wealth and manpower for our aims and 
our ideas in the world that is to come after 
the imminent victory of the democracies; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we express our profound 
admiration for the courage and endurance 
of the Russian people in defense of their own 
homeland, and that we appeal to our Gov- 
ernment to use its good offices with the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union in procuring 
the liberation of Lithuanian, Latvian, and 
Estonian deportees, among whom there are 
many of our relatives, so that the liberated 
Baltic exiles would have an opportunity to 
fight for the liberation of their native lands 
under their own national flags of independ- 
ent Republics of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia; and be it further 

“Resolved, That, in order to give untram- 
meled opportunity for self-expression, to pre- 
vent any repetition of predatory temptations 
to victimize the Baltic peoples, and to pre- 
clude any misrepresentation of the will of the 
self-determining sovereign peoples of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia, we appeal to our 
Government to provide, on conclusion of war 
operations, for the occupation of the terri- 
tories of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia— 
including the Vilnius and Klaipéda (Memel) 
territories and the Lithuanian section of East 
Prussia—by the military and naval forces of 
the United States and of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, supplemented by national 
— of the Baltic Republics; and be it fur- 

er 
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“Resolved, That we petition our Govern- 
ment to permit the formation of a Lithuanian 
unit within the Army of the United States, 
composed of Lithuanian citizens and of 
Americans of Lithuanian descent, as a sym- 
bol of the determination of the American 
people to restore the freedom and independ- 
ence of the Baltic States, and for a more 
effective use in the Baltic theater of war; 
and be it finally 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be printed and mailed to the President, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, and 
Members of both Houses of Congress of the 
United States; to the resident Ambassadors 
and Envoys of the United Nations; to lega- 
tions and consulates of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia in the United States, Great 
Britain, the British Dominions, Mexico, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Ecuador, Uruguay, Portugal, 
Switzerland, and the Vatican City; to the 
American Red Cross; and to the press. 

“Rev. NORBERT PAKALNIS, 
“Chairman, 

“CONSTANTINE R. JURGELA, 
“Secretary.” 


Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an article which I wrote and which was 
published in the February number of the 
National Republic, on Abraham Lin- 
coln. Lincoln grows greater with the 
ages, and it is well that we reflect upon 
his life and character in these trouble- 
some days. 

The article follows: 


HE GROWS GREATER WITH THE AGES 


(By Hon. Raymond 8. Springer, Representa- 
tive in Congress from Indiana) 


Abraham Lincoln, The mere mention of 
his name creates an unexplainable solemnity 
which permeates the area within which it is 
heard—men and women who may be girded 
by frivolity before those magic words are ut- 
tered become transformed into solemn and 
serious beings—nations and people alike re- 
vere the sacred memory of that humble citi- 
zen, that country lawyer, that soldier, that 
lawmaker, that humanitarian, that man who 
was the sixteenth President of the United 
States uf America. 

More books have been written about him 
than any other man in the history of the 
world, and every American knows the life, the 
work, and the achievements of this illustri- 
ous character; the people of foreign countries 
are entirely familiar with his unparalleled 
accomplishments and the children of every 
land and every clime have studied the noble 
life of this great American, 

Lincoln, who was born in abject poverty in 
the great State of Kentucky; who, during the 
formative period of his life, resided in Spen- 
cer County, Ind., and who attained fame in 
his mature years while living in the State of 
illinois, journeyed along the road of life from 
vhe humblest log cabin to an everlasting 
abiding place in the heart of all humanity. 
He overcame the greatest obstacles that could 


beset any man and carried upon his shoulders 
a burden that weighed down the meditations 
of the world. 

He started life with but little encourage- 
ment. He was very poor. His education was 
greatly limited. He was awkward and un- 
kempt. Yet his life, as all lives, had as a 
starting point the question of decision, and 
before him was the far-away mountain 
heights of ambition. His path was long and 
tortuous. His course led through the dark 
and dismal swamps of indecision and over 
the rough and rugged hills of disappointment. 
Looming ahead in his pathway was the jagged 
cliff of discouragement which appeared to be 
impossible to surmount. Then, too, the fatal 
abyss of lost hope no doubt presented itself as 
he approached the cross roads of temptation 
and the rivers of sorrow. But Lincoln faced 
them all, he never faltered. Courage, forti- 
tude, sacrifice, sympathy, love—all these are 
the price of greatness; they lie in the heart of 
man. 

The safest and most substantial capital on 
which one may begin life is good health and 
sound morals. With these a permanent fail- 
ure is almost impossible. Money cannot buy 
them, When one is in close partnership with 
industry and thrift, success is assured and 
the wealth of the world is within his reach. 
This was the capital with which Lincoln 
began his life. Thus he started forward to 
attain his ambition. 

Lincoln's father was a woodsman who could 
neither read nor write; his mother was an 
orphan girl; their one-room cabin was con- 
structed of rough-hewn logs and on the 
banks of Nolan Creek, in desolate Hardin 
County, Ky., where he started life’s journey. 
We leave them in those squalid surround- 
ings, but suffice it to say that they suffered 
untold hardships. They were in the wilder- 
ness where nature onlyegreeted them and 
where the suffering of those on the frontier 
cannot be estimated. They were blazing the 
trail upon which others might follow them. 
When Lincoln was 7 he trudged along with 
his little sister, his father, and mother from 
the Kentucky wilds into southern Indiana 
where with an ax they cut their way through 
the dense forests to start life anew. It was 
in the savage wilderness of Little Pigeon 
Creek, in Spencer County, Ind., that they 
felled trees for a new cabin. The bare earth 
which turned to mud at wintry thaws, pro- 
vided the floor; there were no windows for 
ventilation or to let the sunshine in and not 
even a door to shut out the sleet and snow. 
Here the Lincolns lived; here they slept; this 
was their home. 

The greatest sorrow of Lincoln’s life came 
to him while thus they lived. As he sat at 
the bedside of his mother, stricken by fatal 
disease, she gave him her final benediction. 
“Be good to your father and sister. Be kind 
to one another—and worship God.” 

When his mother had gone away they 
tenderly laid her to rest upon a beautiful 
mound not far from their home—this spot is 
now one of the shrines in Indiana. Lincoln 
suffered greatly because of the loss of his 
mother. She left the impress of her sainted 
life upon him—she had beautified his soul 
and inspired his future years. Long after- 
ward, when the great weight of national re- 
sponsibility rested upon him, Lincoln bowed 
his head and called her “My angel mother.” 

Life's lessons are not all learned in a college 
or university. Poverty, toil, suffering—these 
are the schools of discipline, and the man 
who passes through them obtains an educa- 
tion that all the educational institutions of 
the earth could not give. The book of nature 
does not teach the conjugation of verbs—it 
teaches the conjugation of life. It may not 
master the tongues of dead languages, but it 
does master the tongues of a thousand living 
languages—the language of the heart, the 
hand, and of good common sense, It may not 
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lead to a doctorate in science, but it does 
lead to the highest degree within the power 
of man—the degree of strong character. 

The backwoods is the university that made 
Lincoln. Here he learned the lesson that few 
men ever learn—how to bear the burdens of 
life without complaint, and how to overcome 
them. We think of Lincoln, today, as he at 
the age of 10 walked 9 miles a day to and 
from the little log schoolhouse in the woods, 
which school he attended less than 1 year. 
We think of him as he read and studied be- 
fore the open fireplace, using a wooden shovel 
for his slate and charcoal as his crayon. Thus 
a new world was revealed to him—the world 
of knowledge Within his humble home there 
had never been a Newspaper, a magazine, or a 
story book. It is written that he borrowed 
books from the neighboring settlers, walking 
great distances in order to obtain them. This 
was his education. He was a giant standing 6 
feet 4 inches high, strong and powerful with 
a heart like an oak and possessed of good 
common sense—he was ready to fight every 
problem with destiny. 

We might trace the course of this great 
man as a rail splitter, a deck hand on a ferry- 
boat, a captain in the Black Hawk War, as an 
unsuccessful country merchant, a member 
of the State legislature, a lawyer, and a citi- 
zen, but this would only tend to lengthen 
this story. In every walk of life he was ex- 
ceedingly humble, he was thoroughly honest, 
he possessed an excellent character, he was 
tireless in his effort to make progress, and 
he was a fine neighbor, a devoted husband, 
and a kind father. 

As a lawyer he was highly successful. His 
progress at the bar was noteworthy. He was 
a worthy foe for any antagonist. He was 
keen of mind and strong in his argument. 
His sound logic won many victories. He was 
elected to Congress, but he served only one 
term—that service was terminated by reason 
of the domination of selfish and adroit poli- 
ticians in his congressional district. We 
might follow him through the Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates, his defeat for the United States 
Senate, and his subsequent success in secur- 
ing the nomination and election as the six- 
teenth President of the United States. Vic- 
tory crowned his supreme efforts. He was un- 
daunted by his many defeats. 

When Lincoln departed from Springfield, 
III., to travel to Washington to assume the 
Presidency, the affection of his home people— 
the rich and the poor alike—was evidenced 
by their unfaltering expressions of faith in 
him. He was destined never to return to his 
home again. He faced serious problems, be- 
cause 10 Southern States had not cast a bal- 
lot for him, and they refused to abide by 
tlie election, although he received a majority 
of almost 1,000,000 votes. He faced a para- 
lyzed trade, banks had suspended, the Na- 
tional Treasury was almost bankrupt, and 
the Southern States began to secede. Many 
people became bewildered at the grim fore- 
bodings of the end of the Republic. Huge 
mobs were formed in Boston against the abo- 
lition agitators, charging them with bringing 
on the disaster. Tumult reigned generally 
throughout the land. This was the. crisis he 
faced. 

The final test of a man's ability is for him 
to meet and solve great responsibilities, The 
calm dignity of Lincoln during the storms 
of violence that were surging about him 
perplexed the people. He did not repent of 
having been elected to the Presidency, nor 
did he apologize—neither did he heed the 
warnings that were flooding upon him from 
all parts of the country begging him to resign 
or to compromise. He was threatened with 
assassination, and “that he would never live 
to enter the Nation’s Capital.” In complet- 
ing his journey to Washington, he left his 
family at Harrisburg, Pa., and he traveled in 
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a day coach, over night, as a common pas- 
senger—unknown and unrecognized—into the 
Nation’s Capital. 

When, on March 4, 1861, he was inaugu- 
rated as President, he lifted the weight of a 
crumbling Republic from the shoulders of a 
man withered and bowed with age, President 
Buchanan. As Lincoln stood there pledging 
himself to preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution and the Union, the vast multi- 
tude assembled listened intently for every 
word he might utter—and thus he spoke: 

“I am loath to close,” he said, “We are 
not enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have strained, 
it must not break our bonds of affection. 
The mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battlefield and patriot grave to every 
living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union, when again touched, as surely they will 
be, by the better angels of our nature.” 

The tragic days of the Civil War came 
nearer. At the very outset clamor and in- 
trigue surrounded him. Let the Union 
slide,” shouted the Abolitionists.’ “Let the 
South go her way. The North can take care 
of itself,” cried the financial powers. Lin- 
coln heard the discourse, yet he made no 
reply. He was charged with the great re- 
sponsibility, yet he betrayed no emotion of 
anger toward his accusers, Whether it was 
to be war or peace, union or disunion, life 
or death, he took the powerful burden wholly 
upon his own shoulders, with the simple 
words that whatever the task might be— 
“I must do it.” Lincoln stood stalwart to 
save the Union—to save our Nation. 

The tragic days of the Civil War weighed 
heavily upon him. The anguish he suffered 
could never be known, yet his expressions 
evidenced the solemn emotions which were 
within him. On New Year's Day, 1863, when 
he signed the Emancipation Proclamation, 
he was firm in his conviction that he was 
right, and when his signature was finished 
he gazed into space—as it were, he was look- 
ing into the future. 

Lincoln was nominated for a second term 
by the Republican Party in 1864, in the face 
of a disturbed and irritated people. He was 
elected by the people at the general election 
and he was inaugurated on the 4th day of 
March 1865. As he spoke his closing words, 
at his inauguration, he said: 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have won the battle and for his widow, and 
his orphan; and do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peage among 
races and with all Nations.” 

On that April day, in 1865, the war was 
ended. The camp fires were left to smoulder 
into ashes and two great armies sheathed 
their swords. Along the highways moved 
regiments of men—no longer foes, but citi- 
zens of a common country. The rattle of 
artillery—the rumbling wheels of ammuni- 
tion trains—all in the pageant of peace— 
echoed through the streets. Lincoln stood 
and gazed upon them. He was happy that 
the war was ended. The long days and 
nights of bloodshed were over, and the days 
of peace and love had dawned. The miracle 
of a reunited people had been performed. 
Above it all loomed the tall, strong figure of 
one man—Abraham Lincoln. 

On that tragic and fatal day—April 14, 
1865—when the assassin’s bullet found its 
mark—Abraham Lincoln fell a martyr to a 
cause. He had preserved the Union—he had 
welded together the fragments of our Re- 
public—his work was finished. A cabinet 
member, who was present at Lincoln’s death, 
exclaimed: 

“Now, he belongs to the ages.” 

We call his name again: “Lincoln.” 
world pauses. 


The 


Kings may come and kings may go; na- 
tions may rise and nations may fall; military 
glory and political eminence may flare for 
their moment and then die away; men may 
erect beautiful monuments to their memory; 
genius may leave its marvels behind; mas- 
ters may build their powerful institutions— 
but there is only one living force that pul- 
sates throughout the ages and that is the 
heart of man. Lincoln knew no malice, no 
envy and no glory—but he loved his fellow 
men and he was the most humble among 
them. 

When this great life went out—when Lin- 
coln passed into the great beyond—the sun 
dropped over the hills. The twilight bathed 
the blossoming foliage and gathered the 
darkened shadows about his tomb. The 
world lost a simple, honest man—and immor- 
tality had made the gain. From every nation 
and from every people—from the farm and 
bench and monarch’s chair—came tributes of 
his greatness; for years and decades they have 
been coming, and they will continue to come 
as long as memory shall last and men shall 
love an honest heart! 

This is the true Lincoln—the Lincoln that 
we know! This is the Lincoln that the gen- 
erations to come will know. The blinding 
war has passed. The Republic has been pre- 
served. God gave Lincoln to us. In memory 
we clasp the hand of this great, strong, 
homely man among men. This is the Lin- 
coln the world loves—the common heritage 
of all races and times—the man with a heart 
big enough to hold the whole world! 


The Recollections of Washington— 
Memoir of the Mother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
asking unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record by inserting 
an article entitled “The Recollections of 
Washington—Memoir of the Mother,” 
which was in the Encyclopedia, a weekly 
paper published at Yorkville, S. C., on 
Saturday, July 1, 1826. I felt that my 
colleagues would be interested in this 
account of President Washington and 
his mother: 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF WASHINGTON—MEMOIR 
OF THE MOTHER 


There are some of the aged inhabitants of 
Fredericksburg, who well remember the ma- 
tron as seated in an old-fashioned opened 
chaise; she was in the habit of almost daily 
visiting her little farm in the vicinity of the 
town. When there she would ride about her 
fields, giving her orders, and seeing that they 
were obeyed. An agent to whom she had 
given directions as to a particular piece of 
work varied from his instructions in its exe- 
cution; the lady, whose coup d'oeil was as 
perfect in rural affairs as that of her son in 
war, pointed out the error; the agent excused 
himself by saying that “in his judgment the 
work was done to more advantage than it 
would have been by his first directions.” The 
lady replied, “And pray, who gave you any 
exercise of judgment in the matter? I com- 
manded you, sir; there is nothing left for you 
but to obey.” 

Her great industry, with the well-regulated 
economy of all her concerns, enabled the 
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matron to dispense considerable charities to 
the poor, although her own circumstances 
were always far from rich. All manner of 
domestic economies, so useful in those times 
of privation and trouble, met her zealous 
attention, while everything about her house- 
hold bore marks of her care and manage- 
ment, and very many things the impress of 
her own hands. 

In a very humble dwelling, at the ad- 
vanced age of 82, and suffering under an 
excruciating disease (cancer of the breast); 
thus lived this mother of the first of men, 
preserving unchanged her peculiar noble- 
ness, and independence of character. 

She was continually visited and solaced by 
her children and numerous grandchildren, 
particularly her daughter, Mrs. Lewis. To 
the repeated and earnest solicitations of this 
lady, that she would remove to her house and 
pass the remainder of her days; to the press- 
ing entreaties of her son that she would 
make Mount Vernon the home of her age, 
the matron replied, “I thank you for your 
affectionate and dutiful offers, but my wants 
are few in this world, and I feel perfectly 
competent to take care of myself.” Upon 
her son-in-law, Col. Fielding Lewis, proposing 
that he should relieve her in the directicn 
of her affairs, she observed, “Do you, Fielding. 
keep my books in order, for your eyesight is 
better than mine, but leave the executive 
management to me.” 

One weakness alone belong to this lofty 
minded and intrepid woman, and that pro- 
ceeded from a most affecting cause. It was 
a fear of lightning. In early life, a female 
friend had been killed at her side while sit- 
ting at the table, the knife and fork in the 
hands of the unfortunate, being melted by 
the electric fluid. The matron never re- 
covered from the shock, occasioned by this 
distressing incident; on the approach of a 
thunder cloud, she would retire to her cham- 
ber, and not leave it again till the storm had 
passed over. 

Always pious, in her latter days her devo- 
tions were performed in private. She was in 
the habit of repairing every day to a secluded 
spot, formed by rocks and tress near to her 
dwelling, where, abstracted from the world 
and worldly things, she communed with her 
Creator, in humiliation and prayer. 

After an absence of nearly 7 years, it was 
at length on the return of the combined 
armies from Yorktown, permitted to the 
mother again to see and embrace her illus- 
trious son. So soon as he had dismounted, 
in midst of a numerous and brilliant suite, 
he sent to apprise her of his arrival, and to 
know when it would be her pleasure to re- 
ceive him. And now, reader, mark the force 
of early education and habits, and the su- 
periority of the Spartan over the Persian 
school, in this interview of the great Wash- 
ington with his admirable parent and in- 
structor. No pageantry of war proclaimed 
his coming, no trumpets sounded, no ban- 
ners waved; alone and on foot the Marshal 
of France, the General in Chief of the com- 
bined armies of France and America, the 
deliverer of his country, the hero of the age, 
repaired to pay his humble duty to her whom 
he venerated as the author of his being; the 
founder of his fortunes and his fame. For 
full well he knew that the matron was 
made of sterner stuff than to be moved by 
all the pride that glory ever gave, and all 
the pomp and circumstances of power. 

The lady was alone, her aged hands em- 
ployed in the works of domestic industry, 
when the good news was announced, and it 
was further told, that the victor chief was 
in waiting at the threshold. She bid him 
welcome by a warm embrace and by the well 
remembered and endearing names of his 
childhood; inquiring as to his health, re- 
marked the lines which mighty cares and 
many toils had made in his manly counte- 
nance, spoke much of old times and old 
friends; but of his glory, not one word, 
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Meantime, in the village of Fredericksburg, 
all was joy and revelry; the town was crowded 
with the officers of the French and American 
Armies, and with gentlemen from many miles 
around, who hastened to welcome the con- 
querors of Cornwallis. The citizens got up 
a splendid ball, to which the matron was 
specially invited. She observed that al- 
though her dancing days were pretty well 
over, she should feel happy in contributing 
to the general festivity, and consented to 
attend. 

The foreign officers were anxious to see the 
mother of their ghief. They had heard in- 
distinct rumors touching her remarkable life 
and character, but forming their judgments 
from European examples, they were pre- 
pared to expect in the mother that glare and 
show which would have been attached to the 
parents of the great in the countries of the 
Old World, How were they surprised, when 
the matron, leaning on the arm of her son, 
entered the room, She was dressed in the 
very plain, yet becoming garb, worn by the 
Virginia lady of the old time of day. Her 
address always dignified and imposing, was 
courteous, though reserved. She received 
the complimentary attentions which were 
paid her without evincing the slightest ele- 
vation, and at an early hour, wishing the 
company much enjoyment of their pleasures 
observed that it was high time for old folks 
to be in bed and retired, leaning as before 
on the arm of her son. 

The foreign officers were amazed to behold 
one, whom so many causes contributed to 
elevate, preserving the even tenor of her life, 
while such a blaze of glory shone upon her 
name and offspring; it was a magnanimity of 
which the European world furnished no ex- 
amples. Names of ancient lore were heard 
to escape from their lips, and they roundly 
declared, “if such are the matrons in Amer- 
ica, well may they boast of illustrious sons.” 

It was on this festive occasion that Gen- 
eral Washington danced a minuet with Mrs, 
Willis. It closed his dancing days. The 
minuet was much in vogue at that period, 
and was pecullarly calculated for the dis- 
play of the splendid figure of the chief, and 
his natural grace and elegance of air and 
manner. The gallant Frenchmen who were 
present, of which fine people it may be said, 
that dancing forms one of the elements of 
their existence, so much admired the Ameri- 
can performance, as to admit, that a Parisian 
education could not have improved it. As the 
evening advanced, the Commander in Chief, 
yielding to the general gaiety of the scene, 
went down some dozen couple, in the entre 
dance, with great spirit and satisfaction. 

Previous to his departure for Europe, in the 
fall of 1734, the Marquis de Lafayette repaired 
to Fredericksburg, to pay his parting respects 
to the mother, and ask her blessing. 

Conducted by one of her grandsons, he 
approached the house, when the young gen- 
tleman observing, “There, sir, is my grand- 
mother,” the Marquis beheld working in her 
garden, clad in domestic made clothes, and 
her gray head covered by a plain straw hat, 
the mother “of his hero, his friend, and a 
country's preserver.” The lady saluted him 
kindly, observing, “Ah, Marquis, you see an 
old woman; but come, I can make you wel- 
come to my poor dwelling, without the 
parade of changing my dress,” 

Much as Lafayette had seen and heard of 
the matron before, on this interesting inter- 
view he was at once charmed and struck with 
wonder. When he considered her great age, 
the transcendent elevation of her son, who, 
surpassing all rivals in the race of glory, 
“bore the palm alone,” and at the same time 
discovered no change in her plain, yet digni- 
fied, Life and manners he became assured that 
nature hac not cast this distinguished 
woman in an ordinary mold, and that the 
Roman matron could flourish in the modern 
day. 

The marquis discoursed on the happy ef- 
fects of the Revolution and the goodly pros- 


pects which opened upon regenerated Amer- 
ica, stated his speedy departure for his na- 
tive land, paid the tribute of his heart in his 
love and admiration of her illustrious son, 
and concluded by asking her blessing. She 
gave it to him, and to the encomiums which 
he had lavished upon his hero and paternal 
Chief, the matron replied in these words: 
“I am not curprised at what George has done, 
for he was always a very good boy.“ 

Immediately after the organization of the 
present Government, the Chief Magistrate 
repaired to Fredericksburg to pay his humble 
duty to the mother preparatory to his de- 
parture to New York. An affecting scene 
ensued. The son feelingly remarked the 
ravages which a torturing disease had made 
upon the aged frame of the matron, and 
addressed her with, “The people, madam, 
have been pleased, with the most flattering 
unanimity, to elect me to the Chief Magis- 
tracy of these United States, but before I 
can assume the functions of my office I have 
come to bid you an affectionate farewell. 

“So soon as the weight of public business, 
which must necessarily attend the outset of 
a new government, can be disposed of, I shall 
hasten to Virginia, and“ —here the matron 
interrupted with “and you will see me no 
more; my great age and the disease which is 
fast approaching my vitals, warn me that I 
shall not be long in this world; I trust in God 
that I may be somewhat prepared for a bet- 
ter. But go, George, fulfill the high destinies 
which heaven appears to have intended you 
for; go, my son, and may that heaven's and 
a mother’s blessing be with you always.” 

The President was deeply affected. His 
head rested upon the shoulder of his parent, 
whose aged arm feebly yet fondly encircled 
his neck. That brow on which fame had 
wreathed the purest laurel virtue ever gave 
to created man, relaxed from its lofty bear- 
ing. That look, which could have awed a 
Roman senate in its Fabrican day, was bent 
in filial tenderness upon the time-worn fea- 
tures of the venerable matron. 

This great man wept. A thousand recollec- 
tions crowded upon his mind, as memory, re- 
tracing scenes long passed, carried him back 
to the maternal mansion and the days of 
juvenility, where he beheld that mother, 
whose care, education, and discipline caused 
him to reach the topmost height of laudable 
ambition; yet how were his glories forgotten, 
while he gazed upon her whom, wasted by 
time and malady, he should part with to meet 
no more. 

The matron's predictions were but too 
true. The disease which so long had preyed 
upon her frame completed its triumph, and 
she expired at the age of 85, rejoicing in the 
consciousness of a life well spent, and con- 
fiding in the belief of a blessed immortality. 

In her person the matron was of the middle 
size, and well proportioned; her features 
pleasing, yet strongly marked. It is not the 
happiness of the author to remember her, 
having only seen her with infant eyes. The 
sister of the Chief he perfectly well remem- 
bers. She was a most majestic looking 
woman, and so strikingly like the brother 
that it was a matter of frolic to throw a 
cloak around her, and placing a military hat 
on her head, such was the amazing resem- 
blance that on her appearance battalions 
would have presented arms and senates risen 
to do homage to the Chief. 

In her latter days the matron often spoke 
of her own good boy, of the merits of his 
early life, of his love and duty; of the deliv- 
erer of his country, the Chief Magistrate of 
the great Republic, never. Call you this in- 
sensibility? Call you it want of ambition? 
Oh, no; her ambition had been gratified to 
overflowing, in her Spartan school, she had 
taught him to be good—that he became great 
Was a consequence not the cause. 

Thus lived and died this distinguished 
woman. Had che been of the olden times 
statues would have been erected to her mem- 
ory in the Capitol, and she would have been 
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called the mother of Romans. When an- 
other century shall have elapsed, and our 
descendants have learned the true value of 
liberty, how will the fame of the paternal 
chief be cherished in story and in song, nor 
will be forgotten her who first bent the 
twig to incline the tree to glory. Then, 
and not till then, will youth and age, maid 
and matron, aye, and bearded men, with pil- 
grim step repair to the now neglected grave 
of the mother of Washington. 


The Right of Congress To Remove an 
Employee From Government Pay Roll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 9, 1943 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, the resolu- 
tion now under consideration provides 
for the appointment of a subcommittee 
within the Appropriations Committee to 
further investigate or reinvestigate the 
evidence and charges recently submitted 
in the report from the Dies committee 
alleging that there are a number of per- 
sons on Government pay rolls who are 
affiliated or associated with an organiza- 
tion or organizations that advocate the 
overthrow of our Government by force or 
violence. I shall not attempt to enter 
into a detailed discussion of the merits 
or demerits of the resolution, because it 
has quite a “sprinkling” of both, but will 
confine my remarks to a discussion of the 
basic principle involved in the actions of 
Congress already taken on the matter in 
issue. 

In 1938 the Congress created what is 
known as the Dies committee, and 
charged it with the responsibility of in- 
vestigating subversive organizations or 
influences in the United States—organi- 
zations designed to destroy or overthrow 
our system of government—it being pro- 
vided that the committee should make 
an annual report of its findings to Con- 
gress. Later by appropriate action Con- 
gress provided that a person who advo- 
cates or is a member of an association 
that advocates the overthrow of our 
Government by force or violence is not 
eligible for appointment to a position 
in the Government service. 

In the report referred to evidence was 
submitted to justify the charges or alle- 
gations made by the committee. Believ- 
ing the evidence was sufficient to justify 
the conclusion of the committee relating 
to one William Pickens the House of Rep- 
resentatives on last Friday approved an 
amendment to the bill making appro- 
priations for the Treasury Department 
which provided that none of the funds 
carried therein should be used to pay the 
salary of this particular employee. 

Apparently it is the idea of some that 
the committee provided for in this reso- 
lution will serve in a semijudicial ca- 
pacity and review the evidence upon 
which the House acted and report its 
findings back to the House for further 
consideration, it being alleged in debate 
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that the authority of the Dies commit- 
tee is limited to an investigation or ex- 
amination and a report of its findings 
only and that the Congress has no au- 
thority to act upon such findings and re- 
move anyone from a Government pay 
roll by refusing to make appropriation 
for his salary until he or she, as the case 
may. be, is tried and found guilty by a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

It was argued at length when the 
amendment referred to was considered 
that Congress did not have the right in 
the first place to refuse the appropria- 
tion, but in case it did have the right it 
was insisted that such right should not 
be exercised until charges are preferred 
in a court of competent jurisdiction and 
the person found guilty. These points 
were ably argued by several of the best 
informed men of the Congress who are 
also rated among the ablest lawyers of 
the country. The arguments were made 
against the amendment when adopted 
and have been reiterated today in sup- 
rort of this resolution, but as no one has 
attempted to show specifically the right 
or power of the Congress to remove any- 
one from a pay roll of the Government I 
shall address myself to this side of the 
question for a few moments. Of course, 
I concer in the able arguments made 
justifying the action of the House in 
adopting the amendment, some of which 
have been reiterated today, but as al- 
ready stated, I shall use my time in an 
effort to show that Congress acted within 
the scope of its authority. 

Although it is quite proper to inquire 
whether Congress has the right in pass- 
ing an appropriation bill to state spe- 
cifically that none of the funds shall be 
available to pay the salary of any par- 
ticular person, the answer may be found 
in a long-established policy that exists 
in your Appropriation Committee. To 
illustrate, when the chief of a bureau or 
Government agency submits to Congress 
a request for an appropriation and such 
request is referred to a subcommittee to 
take testimony and hear the justifica- 
tions the committee has always exercised 
the right and invariably inquires as to 
the number of employees to be paid out 
of the funds to be appropriated, includ- 
ing the type of work in which they are 
engaged. 

The committee has the right to inquire 
and frequently does make inquiry as to 
the name and sex of the individual em- 
ployees, and frequently exercises the 
right to inquire into the background, the 
qualifications, and the peculiar fitness, if 
any, of an employee; this right or power 
has never been denied and is exercised 
practically every day. 

Therefore, if the Congress has the 
right through its appropriate committees 
to demand such evidence it certainly has 
the right to refuse appropriations to pay 
the salary of one or all persons engaged 
in a particular type of work, and if it 
has this right I see no reason why the 
committee could not even name the 
party or parties to be paid and, on the 
contrary, it would have the right to ex- 
clude one or all as it may see fit and 
call them by name. Or, if upon appro- 
priate inquiry, the committee feels that 
the qualifications or services of an em- 


ployee is not satisfactory, essential, or 
beneficial, it would have the right to 
refuse an appropriation to pay his or her 
salary and to give its reasons therefor. 
Now, if a subcommittee acting for the 
full committee in the Congress has the 
right to make inquiry and decide upon 
the qualifications or fitness of employees 
and to refuse appropriations therefor, 
certainly the full committee of the Con- 
gress and the Congress itself would have 
power equal to or superior to that of the 
subcommittee. 

The question in issue here is whether 
the Congress has the right or power to say 
that a particular person named shall be 
taken off the pay roll because there is 
evidence that he is affiliated with an or- 
ganization that advocates the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States 
by force or violence, or the question could 
be stated by asking whether Congress can 
take affirmative action and remove him 
from the pay roll by refusing to make the 
necessary appropriation before such per- 
son is tried and convicted before a court 
of competent jurisdiction. My thought is 
the Congress clearly has the right and I 
do not think it infringes upon the con- 
stitutional rights of anyone. To illus- 
trate further, we often refer to our con- 
stitutional right of free speech and insist 
that the Constitution guarantees to every 
American citizen freedom of speech. We 
admit this but under a law enacted by 
Congress more than half a century ago a 
person may be removed from the pay roll 
of the Government if in the exercise of 
the right of free speech he engages in 
political activity, and before being re- 
moved he does not have to be tried or 
convicted in a court. That is, if a person 
in the Government service openly goes 
out and espouses the cause of a candidate 
for office or openly undertakes to defeat 
a candidate for office the courts have 
held that this is not a violation of the 
Constitution but it is held with equal 
clarity that it is not an infringement upon 
the right of free speech for Congress to 
provide that a Government employee 
shall not engage in political activity, and 
when such person is removed from the 
pay roll because of political activity, 
which has frequently been done with- 
out having to first carry the matter to 
a court for judicial determination, it is 
not a violation of the Constitution. 
Some of those dismissed have appealed to 
the courts which have invariably held 
that while the Constitution guarantees a 
person the right of free speech it does 
not guarantee a person the right to be on 
a Government pay roll and that the Con- 
gress has the right to fix the conditions 
incident to employment. 

Under the Constitution, a person may 
have a right to join an organization 
which advocates the overthrow of our 
Government but the Constitution does 
not guarantee such an individual a job, 
and the Congress has the right to say 
that if a person belongs to such an or- 
ganization he or she may not be entitled 
to a position in any agency of the Gov- 
ernment, and it has the right to say that 
he or she may be removed when con- 
vinced by sufficient evidence that he or 
she is affiliated with such an organiza- 
tion and there is no law whatsoever 
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making it necessary first to submit the 
evidence to a court for judicial determi- 
nation. The chief of a bureau or head 
of a department or the Congress itself 
may remove such individual by refusing 
to request or to make appropriation for 
payment of his or her salary. 

Congress has said by its action that no 
money appropriated under certain acts 
should be used to pay the salary of any- 
one who advocates or belongs to an or- 
ganization that advocates the overthrow 
of our Government by force or violence, 
and when the chief of a bureau is con- 
vinced from evidence that a person em- 
ployed thereon has been or is identified 
with such organization such chief not 
only has the right and power but is 
charged with the responsibility of dis- 
charging such employee and he does not 
have to wait for a trial in court to do so, 
and if the officer fails or refuses to dis- 
miss such person when sufficient evi- 
dence showing his affiliations is present- 
ed, then the Congress has the right and 
power to refuse to appropriate the funds 
to pay the salary of such person and has 
the right to name such person, if neces- 
sary, and a judicial determination of the 
facts is not a condition precedent. The 
Congress not only has the right to re- 
move these people when sufficient evi- 
dence is submitted, but it is its responsi- 
bility to do so when the administrative 
Officers fail or refuse to act. 

Ycur Appropriations Committee car- 
ried a provision in every appropriation 
bill passed by the Congress last year to 
the effect that none of the funds therein 
should be used to pay the salary of any 
person who advocates or belongs to an 
organization. that advocates the over- 
throw of our Government by force or 
violence. It was the duty, therefore, of 
those charged with the responsibility of 
employing people in the several agencies 
of the Government not to employ persons 
who belong to such organizations and it 
was their duty to remove them when 
sufficient evidence was shown as to their 
guilt. You cannot blame these people 
for accepting the jobs. The law did 
not place any prohibition against receiv- 
ing the money. The inhibition is 
against paying it. When no attention 
was apparently paid to the law and a 
committee authorized by the Congress 
and acting within the scope of its au- 
thority now comes back to the Congress 
and says, “Here is a person, here are two 
persons, or here are 38 persons on the 
Government pay roll who are identified 
with an organization or with two or more 
organizations which advocate the over- 
throw of our Government,” and submits 
sufficient evidence in support of the 
charge, then Congress not only has the 
right but it has the responsibility of say- 
ing whether further money shall be ap- 
propriated to be used in paying these 
salaries. 

It has been argued here for 2 or 3 
days that these people should first be 
given a trial in court, but the argument 
is not well founded. As far back as 1867 
Congress passed an act making the pun- 
ishment by dismissal from the service of 
an officer or employee of the Govern- 
ment who requires or requests any work- 
man in a navy yard to contribute or pay 
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money for a political purpose, but no 
trial was made necessary to dismiss the 
employee. 

In 1870 it was made unlawful for an 
officer, clerk, or employee to solicit 
funds to be used in the purchase of a 
gift for any superior officer in the serv- 
ice, and no trial by law was necessary. 

In 1884 it was made unlawful for a 
clerk or employee to make a gift to a 
superior officer, and no trial was neces- 
sary to dismiss him, 

The Pernicious Activity Act requires 
no trial in court to justify a dismissal 
from the service. 

The same is true of the Hatch Act, 
passed only a few years ago, and the law 
which provides that funds appropriated 
therein shall not be used to pay the sal- 
ary of a person affiliated with an organi- 
zation that advocates the overthrow of 
our Government by force or violence, 
does not contemplate a judicial deter- 
mination of the facts as a condition 
precedent to the removal of such persons. 

I cannot think the argument was made 
for the purpose of affording the 38 per- 
sons already referred to an opportunity 
to set up an alibi, or to suggest to the 
proposed committee to accept their plea 
of confession and avoidance and then let 
the matter drop, but it was argued and 
suggested here today that even though 
these people were at some time identified 
with a subversive organization they may 
now make complete denial of their affil- 
jations if opportunity were afforded by 
saying that they made a mistake or that 
they were misled and would then give 
assurance that they are now thoroughly 
loyal and devoted to our democratic 
system of government. No doubt the 
ones who made the argument are cor- 
rect in their guess, for I am satisfied 
each one would now claim to be a dev- 
otee of democracy for, according to the 
report referred to, all of them are now 
drawing handsome salaries and the 
chances are the amounts they are re- 
ceiving is larger than their share of this 
world’s goods would be under their 
communistic theory of distribution, and 
they would, therefore, not hesitate to 
reverse themselves and profess absolute 
loyalty to the American system of gov- 
ernment. f 

Let me say in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, 
that it is not a crime under our statutes 
to be a member of a subversive organi- 
zation but Congress has said by appro- 
priate action that membership in or 
affiliation with such an organization is 
sufficient evidence to disqualify a person 
for employment in the Government serv- 
ice and the position I am taking is that 
when dependable evidence has been sub- 
mitted to a department showing that a 
person employed therein belongs to such 
an organization the department head 
has the right and power to discharge 
such person without first having the 
matter judicially determined, and if the 
department fails to act the Congress has 
the right as well as the responsibility to 
remove such person from the pay roll 
and that no further trial or judicial de- 
termination is necessary and it was not 
contemplated by the Congress in mak- 
ing provision for such removal. 
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Congress and the People’s Mandate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcnday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp; I include the following speech 
delivered by me over the Blue Network 
from Washington, D. C., on Saturday 
evening, February 20, 1943: 


This is the first time I have spoken over a 
Nation-wide radio hook-up since the political 
revolution last November 3, when the Amer- 
ican people issued a mandate to the Members 
of Congress to stop the New Deal march to 
collectivism, regimentation, and dictator- 
ship and to restore representative and con- 
stitutional government in the United States. 
This the Congress has already begun to do 
and the American people can be assured that 
we will do a good job, let the chips fall where 
they may. I am glad to avail myself of the 
courtesy of the Blue Network to express my 
appreciation and gratitude to thousands of 
Americans who wired or wrote me from out- 
side of my congressional district on my re- 
election against the combined opposition of 
the New Deal, the Communists, the American 
Labor Party, left-wing and radical newspaper 
and radio commentators, and some rabid in- 
terventſonists. 

In spite of the fact that I won a three- 
cornered primary campaign by a three-to-one 
vote, my election took on the semblance of a 
national or international campaign in which 
more outside money was spent against me 
than was collected and used by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee throughout the 
Nation. 

Much to my surprise, I found when I re- 
turned to Washington that the same type of 
smear campaign had been waged against more 
than a hundred Members of Congress who 
had been noninterventionists before Pearl 
Harbor. Practically everyone of them was re- 
elected. This disgraceful and un-American 
type of political campaign, conceived ih false- 
hood and steeped in venom and personal 
abuse, constituting a national conspiracy to 
unduly influence a free election, was organ- 
ized by left-wing New Deal and Communist 
sources to defeat every Member of Congress— 
Republican and Democrat—who voted their 
convictions to keep America out of war unless 
attacked. h 

If I have made mistakes of judgment or in 
voting, it is because I love my country too 
much and not too little. I yield to no 
American in my devotion to our free institu- 
tions and constitutional government. Iknow 
of no yardstick except what is best for 
America in peace and war. 

I have never impugned the,motives of sin- 
cere interventionists who wanted us to enter 
the war before Pearl Harbor, and always up- 
held their right as American citizens to ex- 
press their views openly and freely. When 
war came, all Members of Congress, with one 
exception, voted for war and have supported 
all war measures since. I thought the pre- 
war controversial issues between interven- 
tionists and noninterventionists were sunk at 
Pearl Harbor, and that Republicans and 
Democrats and interventionists and nonin- 
terventionists were united and marching 
shoulder to shoulder and fighting and dying 
to win total victory. But evidently there are 
still some fanatical interventionists and 
internationalists left who are willing to sac- 
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rifice national unity and play Hitler’s game by 
seeking to revive these issues. 

Aging Nicholas Murray Butler in a recent 
speech virtually accuses 100,000,000 Americans 
who sought to keep out of war unless attacked 
as having caused the war and the death of 
ours sons in battle. Could anything be fur- 
ther from the truth? Eighty percent of the 
American people were, in 1941, by every poll 
taken at that time, for keeping out of war 
and against all acts that would provoke war 
with Germany, Italy, or Japan. No, Mr. But- 
ler; there is no blood on the hands or con- 
science of any noninterventionist in Congress 
or back home among the American people. 
If you want to find the bloodguilt you will 
have to look elsewhere. 

I plead with you and your intervention- 
ist fellow travelers not to raise such issues 
in the midst of the greatest war in our his- 
tory. They will only create discord and dis- 
unity and impede our all-out war efforts. 
There will be plenty of time after the victory 
has been won. Let us get on with winning 
the war and not open up the floodgates of 
bitterness and wrath over pre-war issues. 
The American people voted their resentment 
at such discordant tactics in the last election. 

I have offered, in the Congress, a three- 
point war program which, if carried out, will 
expedite winning the war. I feel certain that 
the American people want to get the war over, 
with the least losses and as quickly as pos- 
sible. With that in view, I urge three sep- 
arate and distinct acts by our Government. 

1. The creation of a supreme allied war 
council, as we had in the last war, composed 
oi representatives from the United States, 
Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and China, with 
equal rights for all to plan, coordinate, and 
carry out the final victory campaign and to 
prepare for the peace to follow. There should 
also be military representatives from all the 
conquered territories. 

2. To increase our efforts to supply China 
with a much larger share of our lend-lease 
weapons, particularly airplanes. 

If there is any nation that has earned the 
respect and admiration of the American peo- 
ple, it is China, which, with 3,000,000 poorly 
equipped soldiers, has been fighting Japan for 
6 years. Why not arm and equip 10,000,000 
additional Chinese fighting men? Why not 
build numerous airfields and provide China 
with 1,000 fighter planes and 1,000 bombers 
to enable her to take the offensive? Why 
not concentrate on getting airplanes to 
China; when that has been solved, the bomb- 
ing of Japanese cities, war industries, and 
shipping will begin. 

Why not persuade Soviet Russia, now that 
she is defeating the German armies, to per- 
mit American planes from Alaska to land on 
Soviet airfields in Siberia and continue on 
to China? We have furnished over a billion 
dollars of lend-lease supplies to Russia, and 
she might at least be willing to reciprocate 
to that extent without even asking the use 
of her airfields to bomb Japan. 

8. Place General MacArthur in supreme 
command of all the allied forces in the far 
Pacific. 

He has the confidence of the American 
people, who know him as the ablest, the most 
brilliant, and most experienced fighting gen- 
eral in our Army. Give General MacArthur 
the armed forces, airplanes, and ships and 
he will find a way to open up the road to 
China and Tokyo. Inadequate forces mean 
inadequate attacks on small islands and out- 
posts of the Japanese Empire. The island- 
hopping campaign began 6 months ago, and 
might go on for 6 years without reaching the 
heart of Japan. We have been merely bruis- 
ing the fingers or outer edges of the Rising 
Sun Empire. 

The American people want to bring the 
war to an end by defeating and crushing our 
enemies, Japan not only started the war 
but took the Philippines from us, and the 
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American people are beginning to ask why 
do we not get on with the war; why do we 
not bomb Japan? 

Why does not President Roosevelt place 
General MacArthur in supreme command 
and furnish him with sufficient troops, air- 
planes, and ships to open up an all-out cam- 
paign on the Japs before they become en- 
trenched in their new possessions and ex- 
ploit their natural resources in oil, rubber, 
metals, and food to develop and expand their 
war industries? Is there any sound reason 
why General MacArthur, our greatest fighting 
general to date, is not given supreme com- 
mand and an army of a million or more men, 
supported by a huge air force, and the Navy? 
The American people have faith in General 
MacArthur, and believe he would drive the 
Japs out of Burma, Borneo, and Sumatra 
and carry the fight to the heart of Japan. 

The Congress was thrilled by the soul- 
inspiring address of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
appealing for more aid to China. Let's find 
a way to do it. 

It would be foolish for us to permit our- 
selves to imagine that our difficulties and 
tribulations will be over with the war. No 
one wants final and total victory more than 
I, and the quicker the better. Our troubles 
hitherto have been largely domestic. From 
henceforth they will be global or world wide. 

The Republicans, or minority, in Congress 
have given the President all-out, loyal sup- 
port on all war measures. No President has 
ever had such complete support from the 
opposition party as has been freely given by 
the Republican Members of Congress since 
war was declared. However, that does not 
mean that the minority Members should be 
gagged and not express their views on inter- 
national issues, on the conduct of the war, 
or on the peace afterward, particularly 
when practically everyone in America, in 
Congress and out, is asking himself the same 
question—what are our own war and peace 
aims, and those of our allies, the British Em- 
pire and Soviet Russia? 

We Americans applaud the heroism and 
gallantry of the victorious Russian Army. 
We are determined to supply the Soviets with 
increasing quantities of lend-lease weapons 
and food. The Russian Army has made 
terrific sacrifices in blood and lives, yet con- 
tinues to have an unconquerable spirit. It 
has borne the burden of the fighting, and 
has been the only army to defeat Hitler's 
legions. It deserves unstinted praise and 
credit. 

That does not mean, however, that we 
should embrace Communism in America, or 
refrain from asking our ally, Joseph Stalin, 
what his objectives are in Europe and Asia. 
Now, while we are engaged in a common 
cause to defeat the Axis Powers, we should 
have the unquestioned right to know what 
we are fighting for in Europe and Asia. We 
should be willing to place our own cards face 
up on the table, and should have the right to 
ask Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and China 
to do the same. Certainly any such proposal 
could not disrupt the unity of the United 
Nations, who are determined to fight through 
to all-out victory. 

In fairness to Joseph Stalin, he did not in- 
fluence our entrance into the war, and is 
under no obligations to us except for lend- 
lease food and weapons. The one question, 
however, that is apparently uppermost in the 
minds of those interested in post-war prob- 
lems and the maintenance of world peace is 
what are the designs of Stalin the inscrutable, 
He is the sphinx; and he alone can solve the 
riddle in our minds. 

It is a sheer waste of time discussing peace 
terms and European or Asiatic rehabilitation 
until Stalin makes known his views. Until 
he does all the rest is conjecture and 
“globaloney.” 

There is nothing I would not do to help 
secure a just and lasting peace, because if we 
do not this war and our sacrifices—and the 


loss of our sons—will have been in vain. We 
Americans are united in our all-out efforts 
to win the war as quickly as possible and 
with the least casualties. We have a right 
to know exactly what we and our allies are 
fighting for. The time to find out is now, in 
the midst of war in a common cause. 

After the victory has been won, and the 
stress and uncertainty of battle has disap- 
peared the war objectives may change with 
startling rapidity. Let us get on with our 
all-out war efforts to attain total victory and 
unconditional surrender of the Axis Powers— 
but, let us make sure that after we have won 
that the fruits of victory are not snatched 
away and another world war built on its 
ruins. 

The time has come for plain speaking. 
Most Americans expect Germany and Italy 
to collapse within a year or 18 months. Un- 
til we know the British and Soviet war and 
peace aims it is sheer nonsense to discuss 
post-war problems regarding Europe and 
Asia. 

One thing is certain—we have no imperial- 
istic designs on either Europe or Asia. If we 
are to be the arsenal for democracy, and to 
largely feed Europe and finance the war, I 
submit that the American people have a right 
to know the war and peace aims of all our 
allies, and our own, 

I am fearful, unless we take a firm stand 
now for freedom, democracy, and self-deter- 
mination, that it may be too late, thereby 
sowing the seeds of another and more dis- 
astrous war that will overwhelm civilization, 
religion, and free institutions throughout the 
world. 7 

Those of us who went through the heat of 
the last campaign know the temper of the 
people. They are willing to fight and sacri- 
fice, and to give everything to winning the 
war, but I am convinced that their mandate 
last November also included a demand for 
fearless leadership, which will safeguard our 
own institutions, reestablish representative 
and constitutional government, make con- 
structive plans to provide employment for 
our returning soldiers, and strive for a just 
and permanent peace throughout the world. 

We, in the Congress, cannot evade these 
duties and responsibilities. 


George Washington, the Citizen-Soldier- 


Statesman 


t REMARKS 
or 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, no people 
have ever become great and remained 
great who failed to honor their heroes 
or cherish their traditions. 

I therefore congratulate the Congress 
in dedicating this day to the honor and 
memory of George Washington, the 
Father of Our Country, and I concur in 
the action of the House today in observ- 
ing this hour, It is a great inspiration 
to know that there will be groups of 
American citizens, running into the mil- 
lions, who will assemble themselves today 
in every State, city, village, and country- 
side throughout the Nation to pay ap- 
propriate tribute to that great American 
citizen, great soldier, and great states- 
man, George Washington, and to rededi- 
cate themselves to that system of Gov- 
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ernment and other institutions created 
and established under his leadership. 

Time and words are insufficient to 
enumerate or properly evaluate the 
many virtues found in his life as the 
model citizen in time of peace, a great 
general in time of war, and a great Presi- 
dent in both peace and war. It is well 
recognized that no one man contributed 
more to the successful outcome in the 
revolution for freedom and independence 
than George Washington; few wielded a 
greater influence in securing the adop- 
tion and ratification of the Constitution 
of the United States than George Wash- 
ington; and certainly no one contributed 
more in setting up, clarifying, and crys- 
tallizing the people’s desire and ideal of 
a government than did George Wash- 
ington. Governor Lee, of Virginia, is re- 
ported to have characterized him as be- 
ing “first in peace, first in war, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

The private and public life of Wash- 
ington shou'd be an inspiration to every 
American citizen, particularly those in 
public life, because Washington was one, 
“who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered, he threatened 
not.” However, of all men in public life 
in our country from the beginning to the 
present time I cannot think of one who 
was criticized, vilified, abused, maligned, 
slandered, and libeled more than Wash- 
ington. His personal character and in- 
tegrity were frequently and mercilessly 
attacked. His good faith and ability both 
as a soldier and a statesman were sub- 
jected to malicious attacks by jealous 
minds and spiteful tongues, It is report- 
ed that even his Vice President and suc- 
cessor, John Adams, failed to recognize 
his courage and ability to ignore his self- 
ish and jealous critics, and publicly re- 
ferred to him on one occasion as “an old 
muttonhead,” but to show that Mr. 
Adams was not expressing the opinion 
of the American people we ar told that 
on the inauguration day of Mr. Adams 
the throng who attended the inaugura- 
tion left the new President alone to fol- 
low Washington as he retired from the 
inauguration ceremonies to cheer and 
applaud him as he proceeded across the 
Potomac and turned his steps to Mount 
Vernon, where he was to spend the re- 
maining years of his life, conscious of 
the fact that he had fought a good fight 
and never abused the confidence reposed 
in him by the people. 

Washington well recognized the dif- 
ference between criticism and abuse. He 
was not afraid of constructive criticism 
because it rarely comes from one’s 
enemies. Criticism from an enemy 
usually consists of vilification and 
abuse, neither of which commanded his 
attention for the reason that they sel- 
dom came from men of irreproachable 
character, integrity or loyalty. He acted 
upon the theory that vilification and 
abuse are more often the product of a 
jealous, envious, selfish, distrustful per- 
son—a person whose conduct will bear 
watching in both private and public life 
and, therefore, not entitled to recogni- 
tion. Washington welcomed criticism 
from his friends; he subscribed to the 
observations of Poor Richard, who said: 


Our friends are those who tell us of our 
mistakes and help us to mend them, 
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Washington rarely ever replied to his 
critics except when they challenged his 
integrity or loyalty; his theory was that 
if he made an error there was no better 
reply to make than to correct it, if pos- 
sible, and if the criticism or accusation 
were untrue time would soon prove its 
falsity and instead of dignifying his ac- 
cuser with an explanation he gave him 
the silent treatment. 

When the Jay-Grenville Treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain was under consideration one of 
his critics expressed himself as follows: 


How long is this to be borne with? How 
long are we to submit to the exertions of a 
set of men among us who wish to prostrate 
us at the feet of Great Britain and barter 
away everything freemen hold dear? Is 
there not one propitious gale to kindle the 
embers of expiring liberty again to consume 
its conspirators? Disguised moderatists, for- 
bear. Freemen are slow to anger, but when 
aroused moderation and forbearance may for- 
sake them. 


After the approval of the treaty the 
following is reported to have appeared 
in the Aurora, one of the critical news- 
papers of that period: 

If ever a nation was debauched by a man, 
the American Nation has been dabauched by 
Washington. If ever a nation has been de- 
ceived by a man, the American Nation has 
been deceived by Washington. Let his con- 
duct, then, be an example to future ages; 
let it serve to be a warning that no man may 
be an idol, let the history of the Federal 
Government instruct mankind that the mask 
of patriotism may be worn to conceal the 
foulest designs against the liberty of the 
people. 

What will posterity say of the man who 
has done this thing? Will it not say that 
the mask of political hypocrisy has been 
worn by Caesar, by Cromwell, and by Wash- 
ington alike? 


He was openly and publicly charged 
with theft, one of which was summed up 
and expressed as follows: 

General Washington went to the Treas- 
ury—some future President may go to the 
bank—the one step will not be a jot. worse 
than the other. 


If truth or reason or the public debt had 
been at all consulted, the House would have 
begun by asking the Executive why he took 
from the Treasury $1,100,000 without their 
leave and in contempt of the Constitution. 


Thomas Paine, after he had left the 
United States and become a citizen of 
France, addressed a communication to 
the President, part of which is as fol- 
lows: 

And as to you, sir, treacherous in private 
friendship and a hypocrite in public life, the 
world will be puzzled to decide whether you 
are an apostate or an imposter; whether you 
have abandoned good principles or whether 
you ever had any. 


The only reply or reference by Wash- 
ington to these criticisms that I have 
been able to find is incorporated in a 
letter addressed to Governor Lee, of Vir- 
ginia, in 1796, when he said, in part: 

That there are in this, as in all other coun- 
tries, discontented characters I well know, as 
also that these characters are actuated by 
very different views. Some good, from the 
opinion that the measures of the General 
Government are impure; some bad and (if I 


might be allowed to use so harsh an expres- 
sion) diabolical, inasmuch as they are not 
only meant to impede the measures of gov- 
ernment generally, but more especially to de- 
stroy the confidence which it is necessary the 
people should place (until they have un- 
equivocal proof of demerit) in their servants, 
for in this light I consider myself whilst I 
am an occupant of office; and if they were to 
go further and call me their slave during this 
period, I would not dispute the point with 
them. But in what will this abuse terminate? 

For the result, as it respects myself, I care 
not. I have a consolation within me of which 
no earthly efforts can deprive me, and that is 
that neither ambition nor interested motives 
have influenced my conduct. The arrow of 
malevolence, however barbed and pointed, can 
never reach my most valuable part; though, 
whilst I am up as a mark, they will be con- 
tinually aimed at me. The publications in 
Freneau's and Bache's papers are outrages on 
common decency, and they progress in that 
style, in proportion as their pieces are treated 
with contempt, and passed over in silence by 
those against whom they are directed. Their 
tendency, however, is too obvious to be mis- 
taken by men of cool and dispassionate minds, 
and, in my opinion, ought to alarm them, 
because it is difficult to prescribe bounds to 
their effect. 


The daily walk and conversation of 
Washington testify that he was one of 
our greatest citizens. Although ‘not a 
military genius, his leadereship of the 
Continental Army for 7 years under the 
most trying circumstances, according to 
historical records, demonstrated his 
ability to command the confidence and 
loyalty of an underfed and poorly clothed 
army, and his final success after having 
overcome the doubts and fears of many 
leaders proves that he did not have a 
peer as a military strategist in this 
country, and the fact that he stabilized 
the greatest system of government re- 
corded in all time is evidence sufficient 
to definitely conclude that this country 
has had no greater President. However, 
Mr. Speaker, I shall call upon those who 
knew him personally or had a better 
opportunity than I to testify as to his 
elements of greatness and will submit 
their evidence in support of my conclu- 
sions. 

Thomas Jefferson, who served in his 
Cabinet as Secretary of State and later 
became a successor in office, referred to 
him in these words: 

His integrity was most pure, his justice 
the most inflexible I have ever Known, no 
motives of interest or co: ty or friend- 
ship or hatred being able to bias his decision. 
He was indeed in every sense of the words a 
wise, a good, and a great man. 


Alexander Hamilton, who also served 
in his Cabinet, referred to him as “a very 
honest man.” 


Washington Irving is reported to have 
declared: 


The character of Washington may want 
some of those poetical elements which dazzle 
and delight the multitude, but it possessed 
fewer inequalities, and a rarer union of vir- 
tues than perhaps ever fell to the lot of one 
man. Prudence, firmness, sagacity, modera- 
tion, an overruling judgment, an immovable 
justice, courage that never faltered, patience 
that never wearied, truth that disdained all 
artifice, magnanimity without alloy. It 
seems as if Providence had endowed him in 
a preeminent degree with the qualities 
requisite to fit him for the high destiny he 
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was called upon to fulfill to conduct a mo- 
mentous revolution which was to form an 
era in the history of the world, and to 
inaugurate a new and untried government, 
which, to use his own words, was to lay the 
foundation for the enjoyment of much 
purer civil liberty, and greater public happi- 
ness, than have hitherto been the portion of 
mankind. 

The fame of Washington stands apart from 
every other in history; shining with a truer 
luster and a more benignant glory. With us 
his memory remains a national, property, 
where all sympathies throughout our widely- 
extended and diversified empire meet in 
unison, Under all dissensions and amid all 
the storms of party, his precepts and example 
speak to us from the grave with a paternal ap- 
peal; and his name—by all revered—forms a 
universal tie of brotherhood—a watchword 
of our Union. 


Nearly a century and a half have 
passed since the death of Washington 
and there has been sufficient time for 
the unbiased and unselfish mind to prop- 
erly evaluate his life and services to his 
country, and to my mind Henry William 
Elson, the historian, quite accurately 
summarizes his virtues and the elements 
that contributed to his greatness in the 
following words: 


His popularity, like that of other public 
men, had its ebb and flow, its light and 
shadow, but at length it has settled into 
a steady stream of light, which the years 
have no power to dim. For half a century 
after his death Washington was regarded as 
little less than a demigod, and only through 
the telescope of modern historical criticism 
has the real Washington been presented to 
the world. We now know that he was a man, 
a real human being, with robust good sense, 
with much claim to genius, but also with 
many of the foibles and limitations of other 
men, He was almost devoid of wit and 
humor and of personal magnetism. Pos- 
sessed of a strong temper, he kept it under 
masterly control. He was an avowed Chris- 
tian, and his deep religious convictions 
formed the basis of his character and guided 
his daily life; but he was not demonstrative 
nor emotional. Though never familiar, he 
was always courteous; his manner was digni- 
fied and reserved, his face usually calm and 
reposed. His popularity was won, not by a 
captivating manner nor a conscious effort, 
but by his unswerving devotion to duty, and 
his high, unselfish motives. 

What is Washington’s rank among the 
world’s greatest heroes? He was a successful 
commander of armies and he displayed much 
genius, but among the world’s great captains 
he cannot be placed in the very first rank. As 
a statesman he must again take a second 
place. Wherein lay Washington’s greatness? 
He was not dashing nor brilliant nor orig- 
inal. His greatness consisted for the most 
part in his lofty motives, in his extraordinary 
sound judgment, and his unlimited courage 
when standing for a principle that he be- 
lieved to be right. His patriotism was as 
pure as sunlight, and no element of selfish- 
ness entered into his motives. In all his 
public career he never made a serious mis- 
take. As our first President he held himself 
above party lines, and amid the contending 
tempests of political passion he stood like a 
mighty oak in a storm; and his conservative 
strength was essential to the life of the in- 
fant Republic. 

Washington was exactly fitted for the posi- 
tion in which Providence placed him. Had 
he been a greater genius, he might have 
misused his power; had he been a weaker 
man, he could not have succeeded. Had he 
possessed the ability and ambition of Na- 
poleon, our country would have become a 
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military government and a monarchy. Had 
his ability been of mediocre rank, it is doubt- 
ful if independence could have been won. 
Washington was precisely the man the times 
called for, and he did a service for humanity 
that deserves the homage of every age and 
every nation. 


A New Standing Committee on Aviation 
Unnecessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the establishment of a new 
standing committee on aviation is un- 
necessary and unwise at this time. The 
reasons advanced in an editorial of the 
Washington Post, of today, entitled “Avi- 
ation Needs” are so sound and logical 
that I wish to include the same as part 
of my remarks, and recommend its care- 
ful consideration by the membership of 
the House: 

AVIATION NEEDS 


The proposal coming before the House this 
week for the establishment of a new stand- 
ing committee on aviation would add to the 
legislative anarchy which is now impeding 
the work of Congress. What is required is 
not more committees, but fewer. The Sen- 
ate and House together have 80 standing 
committees or little ministries which con- 
trol legislation in their respective spheres, 
Those committees are loosely integrated. The 
result is that they are the prey of lobbyists 
and pressure groups, and Congress is thus 
frustrated from giving first attention to ma- 
jor legislation. If some of the existing com- 
mittees were combined, and the whole in- 
tegrated in some way—such as by the forma- 
tion of a central committee—Congress would 
be in that much better position to reassert its 
influence, and to concentrate instead of dis- 
sipating its energies. 

It is on this major ground that we base 
our hope that the House will not add to the 
eonfusion of its machinery by voting for 
another committee. That should be enough 
to damn the project. But the arguments in 
favor of a standing committee on aviation 
are weak in themselves. Representative LUCE, 
who spotlighted the proposal last week, tied 
it up to the problem of international air- 
ways. But what we do abroad in our air 
relations with the wi rid is a problem primar- 
ily for the Executive. The President will 
make the agreements that are necessary, sub- 
ject, of course, to senatorial ratification. 

There is likewise no substance—indeed, 
there is a libel—in the argument that the 
existing Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, which includes aviation in 
its jurisdiction, has not done well for avia- 
tion. This is contrary to the patent facts. 
Of all the committees of Congress, none is 
more eficient than the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and no chair- 
man of a committee is more hardworking, 
more impartial, and less sensitive to pressur- 
ing than Representative CLARENCE F. LEA. 
iar is the testimony of the aviation industry 

In point of fact, Representative Lxa's com- 
mittee has played a notable part in the 
development of aviation. It has been so 
consistently in the lead that its members 


may be properly described as aviation pio- 
neers and trail blazers. Actually, the com- 
mittee began to study the problems of civil 
aviation back in 1923, and that study led 
to the Air Commerce Act of 1926. Yet in 
1926, and certainly in 1923, civil aircraft was 
in the barnstorming cradle, and there were 
no air lines as we know them today. The act, 
though far ahead of the times, laid down a 
pattern which is still being followed without 
basic change. The committee was equally 
forehanded in pushing the economic regula- 
tion of the aviation industry, and its re- 
search and investigation took form in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. Yet the in- 
nuendo is sometimes heard that the Lea 
committee does not have enough time to 
devote to aviation. Certainly it has the 
time and, what is even more important it 
has the experience. Aviation would suffer 
greviously if it were divorced from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and given to a new and inexperienced com- 
mittee composed of pseudo-experts. The 
proposal would thus impair the efficiency of 
the industry as well as of the House of 
Representatives. 


Purchase of Domestic Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in the con- 
fusion that exists concerning facts about 
silver and the purchase of domestic sil- 
ver by the Treasury, it is refreshing to 
have first-hand information from a real 
mine and smelter operator, giving us the 
real facts and the viewpoint of the miner 
as presented in the letter inserted here- 
with from J. B. Haffner, the manager of 
one of the largest lead-silver mines in 
the West, located in the district I have 
the honor to represent: 


BUNKER HILL & SULLIVAN 
MINING & CONCENTRATING Co., 
Kellogg, Idaho, February 12, 1943. 
Hon. COMPTON I. WEITE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Comp: I have your note enclosing 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the proceedings and 
debates on Friday, February 5, 1943. 

Judging from all the noise made by the 
enemies of silver, one might think that the 
so-called bonus or subsidy paid to domestic 
producers of silver would in a large part be 
responsible for the mounting national ex- 
penditures arid mounting national debt. We 
may, for the sake of argument, consider that 
the silver miners are being paid a subsidy 
and take a lock to see what it amounts to. 
The domestic production of silver during 
1942 was approximately 54,000,000 ounces. 
When the Treasury pays the domestic pro- 
ducer 71.11 cents per ounce and the world 
market price for silver is 44.75 cents per 
ounce, the domestic producer thus receives a 
bonus or subsidy of 26.36 cents per ounce, or 
$14,234,400 for the 1942 production. With 
the wheat growers receiving an annual sub- 
Sidy of $50,000,000, the cotton growers re- 
ceiving another subsidy of $50,000,000, the 
petroleum industry receiving a subsidy of 
$250,000,000, which may be increased to 
$400,000,000, it seems indeed that Representa- 
tive CELLER’S pot-bellied mine owners are 
being treated rather shabbily. 
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When we also call to mind that the Na- 
tional War Labor Board directed the mine 
owners to pay an additional $1 a day to the 
60,000 nonferrous miners, which amounts to 
approximately $18,000,000 per year, it ap- 
pears that very little profit is left for the mine 
owners. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. B. HAFFNER, General Manager. 


War and the 40-Hour Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM M. RUSSELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Executive order a short time ago in set- 
ting 48 hours as a regular workweek, but 
providing that the last 8 hours should be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-half, 
did not help the situation with reference 
to the manpower problem at all. In my 
opinion it has made bad matters worse 
and only serves to bring about disunity 
and more unrest with the people as a 
whole of our country. 


To the logical mind it appears that in 
order to secure the patriotism of labor 
organizations, they must be paid for the 
same. When millions of our citizens are 
making sacrifices during this war, it 
occurs to me that patriotism manifested 
this way should be indulged in by all of 
our citizens. As long as certain classes 
are favored either by law or Executive 
decree, it will not bring about unity in 
our country. 


On February 11, 1943, there appeared 
in the Dallas Times Herald of Dallas, 
Tex., an editorial discussing this decree 
in a logical manner and fully explaining 
the feelings and opinions of most of the 
people of our country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
set out this editorial in full: 


WAR AND THE 40-HOUR WEEK 


The President's latest manpower order 
amounts to official recognition that the 40- 
hour week law is impracticable in time of war 
when the Nation must exert every ounce of 
its working energy and when sacrifice should 
be made by everybody. 

When the 40-hour week law, with its time 
and a half for overtime and double pay for 
Sundays and holidays was enacted, millions 
of breadwinners were idle and the demand 
for goods of all kinds was at a low ebb. 

The theorists who devised the 40-hour law 
argued that, by shortening the work period 
of all employees, places on pay rolls would 
be made for job seekers. And, to encourage 
management to hire additional workers, in- 
stead of working its present personnel long 
hours, high rates for overtime were fixed. 

But the war, which the theorists did not 
foresee, soon nullified the original arguments 
for the 40-hour week. It wiped out unem- 
ployment by causing jobs to become more 
numerous than job seekers. 

Yet, although the condition which gave 
rise to the curtailment of the work period 
disappeared, labor took the position that it 
was entitied to the overtime pay that the 
40-hour standard afforded. In short, a law 
that was intended, by the theorists, to dis- 
tribute among many a limited number of 
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jobs, became practically a bonanza for the 
organized workers in defense industry. Much 
of labor began working more than 40 hours, 
but the heavy overtime rates continued in 
effect, 

War industry, financed at the expense of 
the taxpayers, paid the overtime rates. It 
could not remain on a 40-hour-week schedule 
and meet its production quotas. In other 
words, a law that was intended to create 
more jobs made it necessary to pay a pre- 
mium to labor when jobs became plentiful. 

As a result of this the major portion of 
the enormous increase that the war has 
caused in the national income has been re- 
ceived by employees in war industry, while 
the millions of workers in so-called non- 
essential industry and in agriculture enjoyed 
very little or no increase in income. 

All this has meant that, while the war has 
brought unprecedented prosperity to some 
workers, it has brought serious hardship upon 
many others. While the buying power of 
some workers has gone up, the buying power 
of others has gone down. 

Since the 40-hour law was a depression 
measure, it should have been repealed when 
the depression ended, but the portion of labor 
benefited by it would make no concession. 
As a result of this the war has required sacri- 
fice by millions while at the same time it 
has meant inflated prosperity for others. 

The President’s order leaves the 40-hour 
week as the basis for overtime payment. It 
does not wipe out the glaring disparity be- 
tween war industry wages and the pay of 
workers in so-called nonessential industry 
and agriculture. It may increase produc- 
tion, but it does not relieve the unfair con- 
dition that has been caused by the retention 
of the 40-hour week. But now that the in- 
appropriateness of this depression period 
law to the wartime situation is officially 
recognized, the way is paved for real correc- 
tive measures. 


“Feather Beds” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 194% 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newspaper 
editorial: 


“FEATHER BEDS” 


While the United States is engaged in a 
fight for its life, and the Government becomes 
more and more concerned about a shortage 
of manpower— 

Painters’ unions in various cities impose 
restrictions on the use of spray guns in order 
to slow down jobs. 

A local of the teamsters’ union requires 
that every truck entering the New York met- 
ropolitan area have a local driver in addition 
to the driver already employed. 

Engineers on many fast passenger trains 
work only 10 calendar days a month, for 
which they receive 48 basic days’ pay. 

In various cities the electrical union re- 
quires that if any temporary light or power 
is to be used on a construction job there 
must be a full-time maintenance electrician 
who shall not be permitted to do any con- 
struction work. 

In some cases plumbing unions install 
prefabricated piping only if the thread is 
cut off at one end of the pipe and new thread 
is cut at the job site. 


In Chicago employers cannot bring in truck 
cement mixers unless they hire extra men 
to stand around and watch, 

In many theaters a full crew of scene 
shifters must be employed even in plays 
where there is no change of scenery. 

These are typical “feather bed” restrictions. 
There are many thousands like them. In the 
present search for manpower nobody is doing 
anything about them. 


On the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herein an article by 
Dorothy Thompson relating to a recent 
speech delivered in this House: 


On THE RxconD— Mas. Luce's SPEECH READS 
LIKE “DOUBLE TALK”—CONCEPTS OF “FREE- 
DOM OF SKIES” ARE CONFUSED 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

I had a bad conscience after commenting 
on CLARE BoorTHE Luce’s maiden speech in the 
House of Representatives from reading merely 
the excerpts in the press. So I read it entire 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Now, I must confess that I don’t know what 
she was talking about. I don’t know what 
she means by “freedom of the skies” and by 
“sovereignty of the skies.” Though she de- 
bates in behalf of the latter against the for- 
mer, she debates without definitions, and her 
descriptions, in lieu of definitions, are entirely 
misleading. 

Mrs. Luce describes “sovereignty of the 
skies” as “the policy adopted by most nations 
at the Versailles Conference * * * soy- 
ereignty over a nation’s own territory and 
denial of free access to its airports.” The 
denial of “free” access does not mean the 
denial of “access.” That would be patent 
nonsense. If our planes did not have access 
to airports situated in other countries, how 
could we fly anywhere? It means that we 
have access under certain regulations, as 
others have access to us under certain regu- 
lations. But, under the nature of things, 
nations strive to bring the various regula- 
tions into conformity under international 
law. To prevent anarchy in the air, such reg- 
ulations need to be reciprocal and universal. 


LIMITED CONCEPT 


“Sovereignty of the air” is, therefore, a 
limited concept that applies to the passage 
of planes over national territories and to the 
use of national airports. 

“Freedom of the air” is not incompatible 
with this concept of “sovereignty.” It ap- 
plies to that portion of the air which is in- 
ternational highway—the air over oceans, 
which constitute nine-twelfths of the globe's 
surface. Freedom of the seas means the 
right of all nations to traverse the high seas 
on equal terms. Freedom of the air over the 
seas means exactly the same thing. It is free- 
dom of international highway. 

Now, if it was Mrs. Luce’s intention de- 
liberately to confuse these two concepts and 
present them as incompatible with each 
other, one can only wonder what her pur- 
pose may have been. If her speech filled 
some with a certain degree of alarm, it was 
because she seemed to mix up in it still a 
different concept of “sovereignty of the air“ 
different from the one described above and 
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expressed in existing International rules. 
That was apparently the idea of American 
sovereignty, or supremacy in the air all over 
the globe. 

Mrs. Luce said: “We beg them (the Army 
and Navy) not to fritter away our best chance 
of winning the peace—which is post-war 
civilian as well as military control of the air.” 

Whose air? Our own over the United 
States of America in the sense described 
above? When and by whom has that ever 
been challenged? By no one, ever. But Mrs. 
Luce says: “We have invested hundreds of 
millions of dollars via lease-lend in terminal 
facilities, communications, weather control 
and air transport craft in foreign countries.” 


HER MEANING UNSTATED 


Mrs. Luce does not state outright what 
her meaning is in referring to this fact. But 
the context of her speech certainly implies, 
if it implies anything, that these facilities, 
built for the United Nations, as part of a 
common effort to defeat a common enemy, 
must be retained by us to give us an unques- 
tionable commercial and military competitive 
advantage over our present allies after the 
war is over. 

She points out that the Axis Powers will 
doubtless be completely knocked out of any 
competition by total air disarmament, in- 
cluding the right to manufacture civilian 
planes. That leaves Britain, America, and 
Russia in the fleld, and America must have 
the advantage, otherwise we shall have lost 
the peace. 

If any program for wholesale big business 
competition for supremacy in the global air 
is followed, either by Britain or us, we shall 
certainly have that World War No. 3 to which 
Mrs. Luce also refers. For Mrs. LUCE is cor- 
rect about one thing: “An air commerce 
program complementary to and coordinated 
with military defense is vital for the future.” 
No one can disentangle commercial and mili- 
tary aviation. That is why, as H. G. Wells 
was one of the first to see, the Federal and 
cooperative control of the air, under global 
rules, is essential if we are of firm inten- 
tion not to have that next war in the world 
horror series. 

Mrs. Luce’s speech is not in the least clear, 
and she can easily challenge Representative 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, to 
“give a precise quote in which I said America 
must control the skies of any other nation.” 
There is no precise quote. It is not a precise 
speech, but a lot of American century double 
talk. But if Mrs. Luce wants to be taken 
seriously she ought to make a precise state- 
ment of what she does mean. The function 
of words is to convey meaning. 

I like Mrs. Luce and supported her candi- 
dacy for the House. But I didn't support 
Mr. Sam Prior, who first brought her name 
forward, played an active role behind the 
scenes in her campaign, and is vice president 
of Pan American Airways. I would say to 
Mrs. LUCE: CLARE, be yourself. 


Return to Standard Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude a senate concurrent resolution in- 
troduced in the Senate of the State of 
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Indiana memorializing Congress to re- 
store standard time to the Nation at least 
during that portion of the year between 
the Ist day of October and the 1st day of 
April of each calendar year: 


Whereas in the inscrutable wisdom of the 
powers at Washington the clocks of the Na- 
tion have been advanced 1 hour; and 

Whereas for some reason the sun has not 
accelerated correspondingly; and 

Whereas with war industries working 24 
hours a day no possible advantage accrues 
from the advance in time; and 

Whereas said change of time is a distinct 
handicap to the agricultural production of 
the Nation; and 

Whereas during half of the year it neces- 
sitates groping in the 2 hours of predawn 
darkness with which an uncooperative nature 
shrouds the Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Congress be hereby memo- 
Tialized to restore standard time to the Nation 
at least during that portion of the year be- 
tween the Ist day of October and the Ist day 
ol April of each calendar year. 


Postal Employees’ Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. O'BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein an 
editorial from the magazine America in 
the issue of February 20, 1943, on the 
subject of post-office employees’ pay: 

OVERWORKED AND UNDERPAID 


Since the days of Ben Franklin no one has 
heard of a wealthy post-office employee. The 
average postal worker is apt to go hungry 
unless he or his wife is an expert in eco- 
nomics. But he cannot hold out much 
longer, for his salary today is exactly what it 
was in 1925. And the new taxes eat into that. 

His road has been rough. In 1932 all 
postal workers were given a month's fur- 
lcugh, without pay. In 1933 the Government 
exhorted all private employers to raise wages, 
and then, to give them a good example, cut 
the wages of its own employees by 15 percent. 
A few years later 10 percent of this cut was 
restored, and finally Congress was shamed 
into restoring the other 5 percent. The 
postal worker then found himself where he 
had been in 1925. He is still on that spot, 
wistfully watching the increases granted by 
Federal boards to employees in private in- 
dustry who can strike. 

Government employees must take what is 
offered, and like it, or get out. That is ex- 
actly the policy which the predatory cor- 
porations enforced in the darkest days of the 
laissez-faire age. The Government employee 
may not strike. He may not walk out. He 
may not picket. He is deprived of his right 
to bargain collectively. If he tries to better 
his condition by engaging in politics, he falls 
under the ban of the Hatch Act. Hence, the 
politicians recognize no special duty to the 
Federal employee. His defenseless condition, 
which entitles him to special protection, only 
makes him in their eyes a victim whose cries 
may be safely disregarded, since they are the 
cries of the helpless. 

Not every Federal employee is an over- 
worked and underpaid drudge. This de- 
scription does, however, fit about 40 percent 


of them. Of the remaining 60 percent, at 
least half could be dropped, with benefit to 
the Government. But the Abou ben Adhem 
of the underpaid and the overworked is the 
postal worker. A bill for his relief might well 
be the first step to that sane and humane 
labor policy which the Government has yet 
to adopt or even to consider seriously, for the 
welfare of its millions of employees. 


Dismissal of Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the Federal Employee, issue of February 
1943, setting forth the regulations rela- 
tive to the r2moval of employees from 
the Federal service: 

FEDERAL DISMISSAL PROCEDURE 


The volume of suggestions which are crop- 
ping up at the present time to the general 
effect that some more summary procedure is 
needed to rid the service of unfit Federal 
employees indicates that a restatement of 
the procedure governing such removal seems 
to be called for. 

Since the act of August 24, 1912, went into 
effect, the following rules have governed re- 
movals: 

“1, Reasons to be furnished: No person in 
the classified service of the United States 
shell be removed therefrom except for such 
cause as will promote the efficiency of the 
service and for reasons given in writing, and 
the person whose removal is sought shall have 
notice of the same and of any charges pre- 
ferred against him and be furnished with a 
copy thereof, and also be allowed a reason- 
able time for personally answering the same 
in writing; and affidavits in support thereof 
(regarded as applying to the answer of the 
accused employee); but no examination of 
witnesses nor any trial or hearing shall be 
required except in the discretion o° the officer 
making the removal; and copies of charges, 
notice of hearing, answer, reasons for re- 
moval, and of the order of removal shall be 
made a part of the records of the proper de- 
partment or office, as shall also the reasons 
for reduction in rank or compensation; and 
copies of the same shall be furnished to the 
person affected upon request, and the Com- 
mission also shall, upon request b> furnished 
copies of the same.” 

The act of June 28, 1940, provides a modi- 
fication of the above procedure as applying 
to civilian employees of the War, Navy, and 
Coast Guard, as follows: 

„ * During the national emergency 
declared by the President on September 8, 
1939, to exist, the provisions of section 6 of 
the act of August 24, 1912 (87 Stat. 555; U.S. 
C, title 5, sec. 652), shail not apply to any 
civil-service employee of the War or Navy 
Departments or of the Coast Guard, or their 
field services, whose immediate removal is, in 
the opinion of the Secretary concerned war- 
ranted by the demands of national security, 
but nothing herein shall be construed to 
repeal, modify, or suspend the proviso in that 
section. Those persons summarily removed 
under the authority of this section may, if in 
the opinion of the Secretary concerned, sub- 
sequent investigation so warrants, be rein- 
stated, and if so reinstated, shall be allowed 
compensation for the period of such removal 
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at the rate they were receiving on the date of 
removal: And provided further, That within 
30 days after such removal any such person 
shall have an opportunity personally to ap- 
pear before the official designated by the 
Secretary concerned and be fully informed of 
the reasons for such removal, and to submit, 
within 30 days thereafter, such statement or 
affidavits, or both, as he may desire to show 
why he should be retained and not removed 
(sec. 6 of the act of June 28, 1940, 54 Stat. 
679).” 

For civilian employees who are serving their 
probational period of either 6 or 12 months, 
as the case may be, the removal procedure 
is as follows: 

“e © + If and when, after a full and 
fair trial, the conduct or capacity of the pro- 
bationer is not satisfactory to the appointing 
officer, the probationer may at any time 
thereafter during this period be so notified in 
writing, with a full statement of reasons, and 
this notice shall terminate his service.” 

In the leading case of Taylor v. Taft, See- 
retary of War (24 App. D. C. 95,) the court 
held: 

“The courts have no jurisdiction to review 
the action of an appointing officer in remov- 
ing an employee. The right of appointment 
necessarily involves the right of removal, 
This power is absolute, except insofar as re- 
stricted by Congress. The Civil Service Act 
limits the power of removal in no respect, 
except for the single cause of failure to con- 
tribute money or services to a political party. 
An employee's fitness, capacity, and atten- 
tion to his duties are questions of discretion 
and judgment to be determined by the heads 
of the departments. Such questions are be- 
yond the power of any court.” 

It is clear from the authorities above 
quoted that any civilian employee who, after 
being given a fair opportunity to demon- 
strate qualification, cannot be adjusted so as 
to perform work of a satisfactory standard 
can be removed from the service without 
either difficulty or delay. 

The National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees will continue, as always, vigorously 
to insist that employees not be subjected 
to arbitrary, unfair, or capricious disciplinary 
action, but a smoothly operating system 
whereby the service can be rid of its unfit 
is most necessary in the interest of all worth- 
while employees. 

Nothing better serves to bolster morale 
than the knowledge that proper levels of 
performance must be maintained. 

There can be no doubt that the establish- 
ment of positions of directors of personnel 
is still viewed with skepticism in many quar- 
ters and unless personnel officers fully live 
up to their responsibilities, this skepticism 
will be, if anything, heightened. A great dis- 
service to the whole Federal personnel struc- 
ture will be the result. 

The Ramspeck investigation by all means 
should call for detailed reports as to the 
extent to which directors of personnel are 
insisting not only that capable employees 
should receive the benefits of their good work 
but that *he unfit are cleared from the 
Federal rolls. 


Food for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted by the House, I place in the 
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Record a statement on our food situation 
made by the Honorable Loyson G. Troth, 
secretary of the South Dakota Citizens 
for Victory Committee, and former State 
secretary of agriculture. Mr. Troth’s 
statement follows: 

OUR FOOD SITUATION 


We are close to a food Dunkerque. We have 
lost our food production goal for 1943, because 
no practical program for its success has been 
made. Secretary of Agriculture and Food 
Czar Wickard’s slogan “Food will win the 
war and dictate the peace” is inspiring, but 
what food? Slogans do not win wars or feed 
the starving. His pipe-dream army of 344 
million city men, high-school girls, and chil- 
dren to plant and harvest is a mirage. In- 
experienced labor will aid in flash crops, 
fruits, vegetables, etc., but not too much. 

On our highly mechanized poultry, dairy, 
livestock, and grain farms we must have men 
trained to operate and service expensive 
machinery, not for a few hours, a few days, 
but 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. Even 
now we are rationed, are told to begin tight- 
ening our belts, that our so-called surplus 
will disappear almost overnight. (Which is 
only too true.) Mr. Wickard’s suggestion 
that farmers loan their machinery is im- 
practical. Nearly ever farm must have its 
machines working on the same days. 

One day's delay often spells the difference 
between a bumper crop and a failure. Our 
farm machinery quota is 53 percent of pre- 
war years. It should be 153 percent. No one 
thing would do more to ease our farm labor 
shortage than would giving the farmer ade- 
quate farm machinery. General Marshall 
says he will not release the trained farmers 
now in camp. We pin our faith of an early 
victory on the military genius of General 
Marshall. Do we ask him to win with un- 
trained, half-equipped men? Is it any more 
sane to ask the farmer to reach production 
goals while we hamstring him by draining 
his trained help, refuse replacements for 
obsolete, worn-out machinery that should be 
in the scrap drive? 

Loyson G. TrorH, 
Secretary, South Dakota Chapter, 
Citizens for Victory. 


Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I present herewith a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the State Board of 
Public Welfare of the State of Montana 
for the consideration of Congress: 


Whereas the present maximum payments 
made under the Federal_Social Security Act 
for matching benefits given by States for ald 
to dependent children are now $9 per month 
for the first child and $6 per month for each 
additional child; and 

Whereas the maximum amount provided 
for by the Federal Social Security Act of 
matching State aid for old-age assistance is 
$20 per month per individual; and 

Whereas it appears that a discontinuation 
of Work Projects Administration projects 
and the discontinuation of the food-stamp 
plan and a possible discontinuation of com- 
modities under the food-distribution program 


will increase the need for aid for individuals 
within this State unable to provide all of 
the necessities of life for themselves; and 

Whereas it appears that one of the pur- 
poses for the giving of aid to dependent 
children is to keep the family intact and that 
wherever there are one or more dependent 
children in a family that the mother is, in 
practically all cases, unable to support her- 
self, and is in need of aid either Federal, 
State or county for that purpose: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the State Board of Public Wel- 
fare of the State of Montana, That the Federal 
Social Security Act be so amended as to pro- 
vide for a matching of funds advanced by the 
State and county up to $40 per month for 
the mother and the first dependent child, 
and providing for $12 thereafter for each ad- 
ditional dependent child; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be made a 
part of the minutes of this meeting and the 
facts set forth herein be brought to the atten- 
tion of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress and that a copy be forwarded to 
each Senator, each Representative in Con- 
gress and to the Governor of this State. 


The Nebraska Farmers’ Union Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
from Mr. Chris Milius, president of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
State Union of Nebraska: 


FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND COOPER- 
ATIVE STATE UNION OF NEBRASKA, 
Omaha, Nebr., February 19, 1943. 
Mr. Cart T. CURTIS, 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Curtis: At our Farmers’ Union 
State convention, held February 10 and Feb- 
ruary 11, our legislative committee, which is 
composed of one man elected by the mem- 
bers of each organized county, presented the 
following five resolutions dealing with na- 
tional legislature, which were unanimously 
adopted. I trust that this will give you some 
guidance as to how our members feel about 
national legislature. 

1. We, the legislative committee of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of Nebraska, recommend that this conyention 
repeat its request of a year ago asking the 
Congress of the United States to outlaw all 
strikes as sabotage against the war effort 
of the United States. 

2. We ask that Congress enact pay-as-you- 
go taxation. 

3. We call upon Congress and our fellow 
citizens to realize that a lower standard of 
living as evidenced by increased living costs 
is a result of increased taxation and war, and 
when any group gets increased wages to pay 
such increased living costs, they have only 
passed on their share of the burden to some 
other group. We therefore condemn pay in- 
crease legislation as a shift of the war cost 
onto agriculture, the industry that has his- 
torically borne the major financial loss in- 
curred by war. 

4, We recommend a large draft of Federal 
employees into the actual war effort, a 48- 
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hour week, and an actual draft of workers 
into vital industries as a solution to the man- 
power problem. We favor Mr. Rickenbacker's 
suggestion that workers so drafted, who serve 
honorably in industry, be given proper 
recognition. 

5. We urge that price ceilings in agricul- 
ture be fixed high enough to permit adequate 
production without the use of subsidies. 

The members of the Farmers Union of Ne- 
braska have never asked for any special 
privileges, and we do not wish special privi- 
leges granted to other groups. All that we 
ask is that we may have a free and open field 
in which to build the cooperative movement. 

Here's hoping that you can see your way 
clear to work with us on the above recom- 
mendations. We shall be pleased to hear 
from you at any time on all important legis- 
lation which concerns the farmer. 

Thanking you very kindly for your inter- 
est, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
CHRIS MILIUS, President, 


Frances Willard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me in Statuary Hall on Thurs- 
day, February 13, 1943, in the memory 
of Frances Willard, under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of the District of Columbia: 


Madam President and friends who com- 
memorate the memory of Frances Willard 
on this the forty-fifth anniversary of her pass- 
ing, it is very fitting that during these dark 
war days our thoughts turn to higher things 
of life. Here in Statuary Hall encompassed 
about with the likenesses of so many of our 
founding fathers it is significant that we 
pause before the statue of the only woman 
represented here. All around us are figures 
of stalwart sons and, here, a frail woman. 
Since the dawn of history women have con- 
tributed their equal share with men in the 
advancement of Christian civilization. 

Frances Elizabeth Caroline Willard was the 
daughter of teacher parents. Education, next 
to religion, played the most important part 
in their ideals of life. Circumstances made 
it necessary for the Willard family to leave 
their native State of New York and journey 
westward, stopping first in Ohio and then in 
Wisconsin. ` 

Early in life Miss Frances displayed talents 
of leadership, end for many years taught in 
schools and colleges. It is not surprising to 
find this young Puritan woman soon becom- 
ing a crusader in the cause of temperance. 
From a subordinate position our subject be- 
came the president of the Woman's World's 
Christian Union. Along with her fellow 
workers the cause of woman's suffrage as well 
as other rights for women were sponsored and 
promoted. * 

Ordinarily the services of cur women are 
more to be appreciated and more readily 
utilized in peacetime than in war. Modern 
war, however, has called to service in many 
capacities members of the fairer sex, and all 
through the ranks of our armed forces today 
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are found talented and beautiful women per- 
forming essential services in our country’s 
cause for freedom. The poet Joaquin Miller 
has appropriately given us these lines: 


“The bravest battle that ever was fought! 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find it 
not; 
‘Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


“Nay, not with cannon or battle-shot, 
With a sword or noble pen; 
Nay, not with eloquent words or thought 
From mouths of wonderful men! 


“But deep in a walled-up woman's heart 
Of a woman that would not yield, 
But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo, there is that battlefield! 


No marshaling troops, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave; 
But oh! these battles, they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave. 


“Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town— 
Fights on and on in the endless wars, 
Then, silent, unseen, goes down. 


“Oh, ye with banners and battle-shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise! 
I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Were fought in those silent ways. 


“O spotless woman in a world of shame 
With splendid and silent scorn, 
Go back to God as white as you came— 
The kingliest warrior born!” 


May the memory of this good woman, who 
did so much for the cause of humanity, par- 
ticularly with reference to sobriety and de- 
cency, be forever preserved, perpetuated, and 
transmitted to the generations yet to come, 


Wild-Life Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr.CASE. Mr. Speaker, at your invi- 
tation and on request of several Members 
of the House, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], chairman of the 
Select Committee on Wild Life Conserva- 
tion, spoke at some length on the occa- 
sion of the approval by the House of a 
resolution renewing that committee for 
the Seventy-eighth Congress. That was 
on January 21, At the conclusion of his 
remarks the gentleman placed ‘a poem, 
which he has since told me he regarded 
as one of the finest he had ever read, but 
he did not know the author’s name. 

The poem was The Cowboy’s Prayer. 
Its author is Badger Clark, poet laureate 
of the State of South Dakota, a fellow 
townsman of mine and a close personal 
friend for more than 30 years. I sent 
him a copy of the Record containing the 
anonymous poem and received the fol- 
lowing characteristic comment: 

Thank you very much for the section of 
the Recorp containing The Cowboy’s Prayer. 
Even if it was an extension and even if 
the gentleman didn't know the name of the 
authcr, I have the exultant knowledge that 
I've made“ the magazine with probably the 


most exclusive list of contributors in the 
country. 

The old prayer was written 37 years ago 
next summer, but it seems to be going strong 
yet. Just lately it has had something. of a 
boom, An article in an Arizona magazine 
about me, in December, quoted it. Another 
in a Texas stockman’s publication, at the 
same time, by Howard Biggar, quoted it. Sev- 
eral people wrote of hearing it over the radio 
about Christmas, and now it pops up in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

You need not trouble to attach the name 
of the author. Half of the people who know 
it think it anonymous, and that doesn't 
bother me, so long as it keeps in circulation. 


I am identifying the author, however, 
in this way, at the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, and at his sugges- 
tion am giving the following additional 
information: 

Badger Clark was the son of an early 
South Dakota circuit rider and presiding 
elder in the Methodist Church. He at- 
tended the public schools and spent a 
year or so at Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, which did not rate him highly as a 
student, but many years after he left the 
institution called him back to receive the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters. 
Some of his young manhood was spent 
in Cuba and much of it on the western 
range. 

The Cowboy’s Prayer was written in 
Arizona and was among the first of 
Clark’s poems. It appears in Sun and 
Saddle Leather, his first collection of 
poems Written for Mother, a mother 
who sent his first verses to the old Pacific 
Monthly, in which they were printed 
much to his surprise. That volume, 
combined with the later Grass Grown 
Trails, has gone into a sixth edition. A 
later collection is entitled “Sky Lines and 
Wood Smoke.” 

Clark’s father served in the Civil War 
and spent his last years as chaplain of 
the National Soldiers Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, Battle Mountain 
Sanitarium, at Hot Springs, now a facil- 
ity of the Veterans’ Administration. Of 
his father, he has written: 

My father could mix his prayers and his 
shooting 
And he was a rare true man In his generation. 


Like most poets, Clark has written of 
war and peace. A poem that came dur- 
ing World War No. 1, The Fighting 
Swing, included these lines: 

Once again the regiments go marching down 


the street, 

Shoulders, legs, and rifle barrels swinging all 
in time, 

Let the slack civilian plod; ours the gayer 
feet 

Dancing to the music of the oldest earthly 
rhyme. 

» 0 0 * > 

Left! Right! Eat and fight! Dreams are 
blown to bits. 

(Here’s the Old Guard back to life, bound for 
Austerlitz.) 


Drop the soft and quit the sweet; loose the 
arms that cling; 

Tiood, dust, grapple, and thrust—back to the 
fighting swing. 

He lives in a home he made with his 
own hands, deep in the heart of the 
Black Hills, at the foot of Mount Cool- 
idge. From the top of the mountain he 
can see the Bad Lands National Monu- 
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ment. He has caught the weird spell of 

the Bad Lands with these words: 

No fresh green things in the Bad Lands bide; 

It is all stark red and gray, 

And strewn with bones that had lived and 
died 

Ere the first man saw the day. 


* * * * 0 


The place is as dry as a crater cup, 

Yet you hear, as the stars shine free, 

From the barren gulches sounding up 

The lap of a spawning sea, 

A breeze that cries where the great ferns rise 
From the pools on a new-made shore, 

With the whip and whirr of batlike wings 
And the snarl of slimy, fighting things 

And the tread of the dinosaur, 


He is at his best in his western verse. 
The much discussed Government film, 
The Plow That Broke the Plains, was not 
more graphic than Clark’s poem on The 
Rains, written 20 years before there was 
a Great Plains committee. Here are 
some lines from it: 

Did you ever see a springtime in the home 
range of the sun, 


When the desert land is waitin’ for the 
rains? 


He asks. 
» 


. * * . 


It's sun and sun without a change the lazy 
length o’ May 5 5 
And all the little sun things own the land. 
The horned toad backs and swells himse'f; 
The bright swifts dart and play; 
The rattler hunts or dozes in the sand. 
The wind comes off the desert like it brushed 
a bed of coals; 
The sickly range grass withers down and 
fails; 
The ass cattle bawl around the dryin’ water 
oles, 
Then stagger off along the stony trails. 
* . * * ” 


But last across the sky line comes a thing 
that’s strange and new, 
A little cloud of saddle blanket size. 
. * * . s 
Have you seen a mountain stretch and rub 
its eyes? 7 

Or bare hills lift their streamin’ faces up and 
thank the Lord, 

Fairly tremblin’ with their gladness and sur- 
prise? 

Have you heard the royos singin’ and the 
new breeze hummin’ gay, 

As the greenin’ ranges shed their dusty 
stains— 


Just a whole dead world sprung back to life 
and laughin’ in a day. 
Did you ever see the comin’ of the rains? 


Members on this floor have often re- 
marked on the products of the small 
town. They could quote Clark: 

For while the city struts in pride 

And trumpets far its loud renown, 
The men who govern, there, and guide 

Are children of the little town. 


That is the sm. Il town’s latent power 
Some name upon its schoolroom page, 
The future hero of the hour, 
The future glory of an age. 
"Twas always so; ‘twill always be 
Small town, the great folks’ starting place; 
A small-town boy in Galilee 
Rerouted all the human race. 


The gentleman from Virginia could 
find many a poem fit to accompany his 
inspiring remarks on wildlife conserva- 
tion in Clark’s collections. The Buck, 
Deer Trails, Romeo Elk, Tiger Lilies, 
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Dancing Pines, and Quaking Asp suggest 
the range. 

Courage for today will be found in the 
poem that many think is Clark’s master- 
piece, The Job, from which are these ex- 
cerpts: 

But God, it won't come right. It won't come 
right! 

I've worked it over till my brain is numb, 

The first flash came so bright. 


The soul, the fiery vital part 

To give it life, is what I cannot get. 
tried 

You know it— tried to catch live fire 

And pawed cold ashes, 


* * * * . 


Did it come at you with a rush, your dream, 
your plan? 

If so, I know how you began. 

Yes, with rapt face and sparkling eyes, 

Swinging the hot glcbe out between the skies, 

Marking the new seas with their white beach 
lines, 

Sketching in sun and moon, the lightning 
and rains, 

Sowing the hills with pines, 

Wreathing a rim of purple round the plains. 

I know you laughed then, while you caught 
and wrought 

The big, switt rapturous outline of your 
thought. 


I've 


I see it now. 

O God, forgive my pettish row! 

I see your job. While ages crawl 

Your lips take laboring lines, your eyes a 
sadder light. 

For man, the fire and flower and center of it 
all— 

Man won't come right! 

. . * * * 

Why don't you quit 

After your patient centuries 

Fresh starts, recastings, tired Gethsemanes 

And tense Golgothas, he, your central theme, 

Is just a Jangling echo of your dream. 

Grand as the rest may be, he ruins it. 

Why don’t you quit? 

Crumple it all and dream again! But no; 

Flaw after flaw, you work it out, revise, 
refine— 

Bondage, brutality and war, and woe 

The sot, the fool, the tyrant and the mob— 

Dear God, how you must love your job! 

Help me, as I love mine. 


The gentleman from Virginia, using 
Clark’s Cowboy’s Prayer to conclude his 
plea for the out-of-doors, did not mis- 
place his trust. I close with these lines 
from Clark’s I Must Come Back: 


I dread the break when I shall die— 

Not from my human friends, for they 

Are shifting shadows such as I 

And soon will follow me away— 

But from my earth, that still must swing, 
Slow shimmering on from spring to spring, 
Through all the years when I am gone, 
How many loving clouds will fold 

The piny peaks in tender mist; 

What sunsets turn the sky to gold 

And distant plains to amethyst. 

What sparkling winter days will loose 

The chuckle of the chickadee 

Among the silent, snowy spruce— 

And I shall not be here to see! 


No, when the waning heartbeat fails, 
I ask no heaven but leave to wend, 
Unseen, but seeing, my old trails, 
With deathless years to comprehend, 
My earth, the loveliness of you, 

From all your gorgeous zodiac, 

Down to a glistening drop of dew. 

I must come back! I must come back! 


Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
extreme pride that I insert in the 
ReEcorD as a part of these remarks an 
address of Hon. Harry Slattery, Admin- 
istrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, delivered before the first 
national convention of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperatives Association 
at St. Louis, Mo., on January 19, 1943. 

I say that I insert this speech with 
extreme pride, for the reason that it 
answers the critics of our rural electrifi- 
cation program, which I have been 
sponsoring for many years. 

As I have said on the floor of the 
House before, we started this program 
of rural electrification in the district 
which I represent, back in 1933 and 1934, 
before the present Rural Electrification 
Administration was even created. When 
the law was passed creating the Rural 
Electrification Administration, this pro- 
gram was adopted and extended to every 
section of the country, or as far as the 
funds allotted at that time would permit. 

In the Spring of 1938 I secured the 
adoption of an amendment for the first 
$100,000,000 to be expended for rural 
electrification during the next fiscal year, 
and followed that up with similar appro- 
priations for the next 2 years. The re- 
sult was that rural electrification began 
to grow by leaps and bounds, until there 
is now hardly a county in the Nation 
that is not reached. 

As soon as this war is over, or as soon 
as the scarcity of strategic materials is 
overcome, or as soon as strategic ma- 
terials are made available, we expect to 
renew the drive to electrify every farm 
home in America, at rates the farmers 
can afford to pay. 

But the point Mr. Slattery drives home 
is the fact that this program is self- 
liquidating. It will pay for itself within 
a reasonable term of years without loss to 
the Federal Government, and will add 
untold billions of dollars to the wealth of 
this Nation, to say nothing of the bound- 
less benefits it brings to the farmers and 
their families in providing them with 
comforts and conveniences, as well as 
relief from drudgery. 

Mr. Slattery’s address follows: 

I appreciate very greatly the honor of your 
invitation to speak at the first national con- 
vention of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association. The purpose of this 
convention—to organize the efforts of the 
Nation's rural electric cooperatives and their 
million members to use their power to pro- 
duce food for victory—cannot be overempha- 
size because of its importance to our armed 
forces, to our allies overseas, and to our civil- 
ians at home. In the words of Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture and Food 
Administrator in charge of the Nation’s focd 
program, “Food will win the war and write 
the peace.” Food is a munition of war, and 
I hold the greatest hope and confidence that 
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out of this convention of your association 
and the plans formulated here there will come 
positive and substantial contributions to 
the production of food and to savings in farm 
manpower by the cooperative members rep- 
resented by you. 

While the primary responsibility is produc- 
tion for war and that must continue until 
we have won a lasting peace, the occasion of 
this first convention of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association is particu- 
larly significant in another important re- 
spect. It marks the beginning of another 
stage in the progress of rural electrifica- 
tion in the United States. Six years ago 
the foundation for such an organization 
was not present simply because most of your 
cooperatives did not then exist. At that 
time there were strong predictions of dire 
and dismal failure in store for the future of 
rural electric cooperatives. With your per- 
mission I should like to read some excerpts 
from the prediction of an outstanding spokes- 
man of the private utility industry as to the 
probable course of the Government’s rural 
electrification program and the future of the 
cooperatives that you represent here today. 
Bear in mind that this prediction was made 
only 6 years ago in the proceedings of the 
Third World Power Conference held in Wash- 
ington in 1936 at which were gathered the 
most eminent technical power authorities 
from nearly every country in the world. 
The excerpts are from a paper entitled “Rural 
Electrification in the United States” by Hud- 
son W. Reed, of the United Gas Improvement 
Co. In the preface of his paper he states: 

“Every economic depression brings forth its 
panaceas for improving economic conditions, 
often more harmful than constructive. This 
is so, not because of the undesirability of 
the objective but because political expediency 
and enthusiastic experimenting, untempered 
by experience and mature judgment, are all 
too often the motivating forces. Let us trust 
that on this problem, at least, those who are 
working for the further advancement of rural 
electrification, both within and without the 
electric industry, will be guided more by the 
practical requirements of the rural dwellers 
themselves, and their ability to assume the 
additional financial obligations involved, than 
by a laudable, though utopian, ambition to 
remake rural life.” 

After a discussion of a few early electric 
cooperatives, Mr. Reed states: 

“We are witnessing today another drive to 
encourage the building of cooperative lines. 
The mere fact that the Government is finan- 
cially and otherwise encouraging such enter- 
prises is no indication that they will be more 
successful than in the past. It may again 
take some time for it to be realized that 
inexperienced and poorly organized farm 
groups cannot hope to operate as cheaply and 
efficiently as well-trained and highly special- 
ized utility organizations. * * 

Please remember, I am quoting from Mr. 
Reed. Continuing, he states: 

“The Rural Electrification Administration 
plans to have the cooperative lines amortize 
their investment over a period of 25 years, on 
the supposition that the lines will be clear 
of all incumbrances by that time. This plan, 
of course, will add considerably to the over-all 
cost of operation, and will thus discourage 
the complete acceptance of service so essen- 
tial to the success of rural lines. Moreover, 
it is quite doubtful if the ordinary run of 
farm line will produce enough revenue, after 
the maintenance period starts, to permit the 
amortization payments required by the pural 
Electrification Administration, * * 

“The history of Government 1 or 
sponsorship of such projects, here and else- 
where, indicates that over and over again the 
taxpayers have had to pay the losses incurred. 
There is nothing in the present plan to indi- 
cate that history will not again repeat itself.” 

In the words of a former Governor of the 
State of New York—“Let’s look at the record.” 
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Particularly, let us look at the financial rec- 
ord of your cooperatives and the manner in 
which they are meeting their financial obli- 
gations that Mr. Reed, the spokesman of the 
private industry, was so sure they couldn't 
meet. Let us examine those predictions of 6 
years ago in the light of today. 

First the prediction, “It may again take 
some time for it to be realized that inex- 
perlenced and poorly organized farm groups 
cannot hope to operate as cheaply and effi- 
ciently as well-trained and highly specialized 
utility organizations.” I think the best pos- 
sible reply to that dire forecast in this con- 
vention with representatives from nearly all 
of the 800 Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion financed systems that now have 377,000 
miles of line in operation in over two-thirds 
of the counties of the Nation. Who but a 
well-organized group could respond to this 
call to provide food for the war and the 
world? 

To the prediction that The history of gov- 
ernment operation or sponsorship of such 
projects here and elsewhere, indicates that 
over and over again the taxpayers have had 
to pay the losses incurred,” and that “There 
is nothing in the present plan to indicate 
that history will not again repeat itself,” I 
know that every one of us is proud of the 
financial record of this program and the 
financial status of your systems, because, in 
the final analysis, financial stability refiects 
a sound operating condition essential to 
the continuance of adequate service on an 
efficient and low-cost basis and to continued 
progress toward our goal of universal rural 
electrification. Let us then examine the 

By the end of October 1942 all bor- 
rowers of Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion funds had interest and principal pay- 
ments due under their contracts in the 
amount of $26,370,287. That is no small 
amount to pay by your systems which were 
described by Mr. Reed as “inexperienced and 
poorly organized farm groups.” The total 
payments may, therefore, be considered as 
short of amazing. In contrast to this total 
amount due of $26,000,000, the systems had 
made interest and principal payments total- 
ing $34,391,419. At that time advance pay- 
ments on principal amounted to $8,350,305, 
In other words, your systems are 30 percent 
ahead of the repayment schedules of the loan 
contracts. 

This does not mean, of course, that every 
system is current in its accounts with the 
Government. On the same date—the end of 
October 1942—delinquencies over 30 days 
amounted to $234,942 or slightly less than 
1 percent of the total amount due. I am 
sure that all of us are justly proud of the 
fine financial record shown by these figures. 
Inasmuch as these complete figures are as of 
the end of October, let us see what the pay- 
ments were during November and December. 

First of all, I should like to point out that 
during recent months advance payments 
have been in the neighborhood of $600,000 
per month. The advance payments during 
November refiected a continuance of this 
level totaling $618,431. But here is the sur- 
prise. During the month of December, how- 
ever, advance payments jumped to over 
$1,000,000, the exact figure being $1,096,132. 
These figures indicate that when the final 
adjustments are made the total advance pay- 
ments will probably be in excess of $10,000,000 
as of January 1 of this year. 

As fine as these figures are they do not 
reflect the total financial picture of your sys- 
tems. Not only have your systems made 
approximately $10,000,000 in payments in 
advance of the loan contracts but also your 
systems have invested considerable amounts 
of money in Government bonds and still 
have substantial funds on deposit in banks. 
Our records indicate that your systems now 
hold something over $5,000,000 of Govern- 
ment bonds and have nearly $7,000,000 in 
operating funds in banks. 


Because of the contention that only cer- 
tain sections of the country could afford the 
luxury of electric power—I recall that Mr. 
Reed described it as “laudable, though utop- 
ian”—I think that it will be of interest to 
examine the pay-out status of your systems 
on a regional break-down. We recognize, of 
course, that every section of the Nation has 
its particular problems and that some sec- 
tions have developed more rapidly than others 
in the construction of rural power lines. 
With these limitations in mind, let us look 
at the status of interest and principal pay- 
ments on a regional basis. Our records for 
the end of October 1942 show that the systems 
in region 1 were 31 percent ahead of their 
contract schedule; region 2 was 45 percent 
ahead of schedule; region 3 was 35 percent 
ahead of schedule; region 4 was 29 percent 
ahead of schedule; region 5 was 41 percent 
ahead of schedule; region 6 was 34 percent 
ahead of schedule; region 7 was 4 percent 
ahead of schedule; region 8 was 24 percent 
ahead of schedule; region 9 was 7 percent 
ahead of schedule; region 10 was 22 percent 
ahead of schedule; and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority region was 38 percent ahead of 
schedule. As I have already stated, for the 
entire Nation, your systems are 30 percent 
ahead of schedule. These figures should re- 
move doubts from anyone’s mind that rural 
electrification cannot be had on a widespread 
basis in every section and every corner of 
the country. 

If there are still any doubts in anyone's 
mind—including Mr. Reed’s—as to the over- 
all financial soundness of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration program, there is an- 
other significant piece of evidence that will 
be of interest to all of you. The uncon- 
vinced critic may still argue that while your 
systems are paying their debt service at a 
rate of 30 percent ahead of the contract 
schedule, their earnings aren't just that good. 
Again, I think we should look at the record. 
First of all, the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration publishes each year for the benefit 
of the public a report on the operations of 
every borrower of public funds from the 


agency. 

An analysis based on the three monthly 
operating reports received from your systems 
prior to October 1942 reveals perhaps the 
most striking evidence of the upward trend 
toward the financial stability of this pro- 
gram and of the efficiency of your systems. 
Computing maximum debt service on the ba- 
sis of total advances to your systems on 
September 30, this analysis of operating re- 
ports shows that 267 Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration borrowers had net income equal 
to, or in excess of, the estimated debt service 
at the maximum rate of amortization pro- 
vided for by the loan contracts. The signifi- 
cance of this figure of 267 is particularly great 
when it is noted that only 16 of the 267 bor- 
rowers were then required to make maximum 
debt-service payments. The difference be- 
tween these two figures shows that 251 
borrowers are now earning income equivalent 
to their debt service at maximum rates, al- 
though their maximum debt service will not 
become due and payable for 1, 2, 3, or 4 years. 
This figure of 251 borrowers relates only to 
borrowers with current net income equal to 
or larger than maximum debt-service re- 
quirements. Many other systems are making 
substantial progress toward this figure, and 
we anticipate that the net income of many 
of them will reach their maximum debt-serv- 
ice level ahead of loan-contract schedule. 

On the basis of the stability indicated by 
these figures your cooperatives acting indi- 
vidually in your local communities and col- 
lectively through your national association 
are in position to make a substantial contri- 
bution to the national food program which 
is under the leadership of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to render valuable service to 
the Nations immediate task of winning the 
war and a lasting peace. Already your coop- 
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erative organizations have demonstrated 
their ability to serve the war programs of 
their communities. 

In addition to the vital service to farms for 
food production and for alleviating rural 
manpower shortages, yOur systems are serv- 
ing many other types of war loads and render- 
ing other essential community war services. 
A recent incomplete survey shows that there 
were over 1,300 direct war loads, 165 con- 
struction war loads on borrowers’ systems, 
and about 3,000 industrial and manufactur- 
ing loads. A survey in December 1942 showed 
that 61 percent of the systems served war 
loads other than farms, such as Army camps, 
airports, and ammunition bases. Another 
type of commendable service that has im- 
pressed me very much is the work of your 
cooperatives in community campaigns, such 
as for scrap metal and the use of your coop- 
erative headquarters for rationing boards, 
Red Cross, selective-service boards, and other 
related war activities. 

The war work being done by your coop- 
eratives and your cooperative members and 
the plans you are developing at this first con- 
vention of the Nations] Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Association for complete mobiliza- 
tion of your facilities for war constitute a true 
symbol of democratic institutions in action. 
The organizations that you represent are in 
a very real sense community-owned and com- 
munity operated for the purpose of public 
service. Iam confident that your cooperatives 
have demonstrated beyond any question of 
doubt their financial stability as operating 
enterprises and their ability to carry through 
to a successful completion the plans of this 
convention for full utilization of their power 
to produce food for victory. 


Statement of Minnesota Dairy Industry 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Minnesota Dairy Industry Committee, at 
its annual meeting at St. Paul, Minn., on 
February 12, adopted a statement which 
sets forth in a fair and rational manner 
the case for agriculture. The statement 
calls attention to some of the inequities 
and hardships with which agriculture 
must contend and it is being inserted in 
the Rzoorp in the hope that all Members 
of both Houses will take the time to read 
it, to be followed by remedial action. 

The statement follows: 


“Food will win the war and write the 
peace,” so declared Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard, in urging farmers of the United 
States to expand agricultural production 
enormously. 

If this statement be true, and we believe 
that it is, anyone familiar with the recent 
trend of events must have great concern lest 
this country fail to achieve its ends. The 
unpleasant fact is that if food will win the 
war, we are in great danger of losing that war. 

If the war is lost through the lack of that 
vital necessity which is food, the fault will 
rest squarely upon the shoulders of Govern- 
ment officials charged with the administra- 
tion of the food and manpower program. 

No Government decree, no Presidential di- 
rectives, no law passed by Congress can cause 
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grain to grow or cows to give milk. Men must 
work with their hands to produce and process 
the food needed by this Nation and our allies. 
Workers on farms must be paid for their 
work. The pay must come from the food and 
fiber they produce. The recent Presidential 
order to increase by 12 hours per week the 
pay of employees in war and industrial plants, 
an order that in many cases will add 30 per- 
cent to pay-roll costs, will further drain 
workers from farms into industry. The recent 
order of Director Byrnes freezing farm prices 
at less than the necessary levels means that 
farmers will have less, rather than more, 
income from which wages can be paid. 

As proof of this assertion, there is need only 
to point out that the national income in 
1942 is estimated at approximately $117,000,- 
000,000. Less than 10 percent of this income 
accrued to agriculture, despite the fact that 
farmers represent some 23 percent of the 
population of this country. 

The farm manpower situation has been 
aggravated rather than improved by recent 
governmental action. The situation will be- 
come even more hopeless if the Government 
further extends its excursions into the farm 
manpower field by subsidizing the farm wage 
through paying the difference between what 
farm labor demands and farmers can pay. 
Farm labor inust work under the direction 
of the farm operator, not under codes devel- 
oped by swivel-chair production strategists 
at the National Capital. The food-produc- 
tion situation is too serious to trust to the 
mercies of dreamers. Dreams wil not pro- 
duce food, 

Until this Nation departs from the use of 
money as a medium of exchange farmers also 
must have money to meet the demands of 
farm labor and the demands of the tax gath- 
erer and the sellers of farm supplies. This 
income must come from the sale of farm 
products, Farm prices must be adjusted to 
permit farmers to use money for the things 
that only money can buy. 

There is nourishment neither for the body 
nor the mind in the orders and counter 
orders, the directives and misdirectives, that 
flow from Washington in an appalling 
stream. No decree, although signed by the 
President of the United States, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, and 
adorned with the great seal of the Republic, 
will prepare a seed bed, sow the crop, nor 
furnish the trained, competent workers 
needed to do the jot. Farmers must be free 
to produce if this Nation and our allies are 
to be fed. Farm price ceiling: must be fixed 
in accord with facts rather than the dreams 
of dreamers or the wishes of wistful poli- 
ticians. 

Subsidies cannot help, they can only com- 
plicate and aggravate, a situation that is 
alarming, and from indications of the past 
few weeks, is becoming increasingly acute. 

We must look to the Congress to take im- 
mediate action in the hope that a balanced 
production of war needs may be had—arms, , 
ammunition, ships, planes, clothing, and the 
fundamental human need, food. 

MINNESOTA DAIRY INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
D. T. Cartson, President. 


Civil Aviation 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. CARROLL REE CE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, from the time of the first legislative 


activity affecting civil aeronautics, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has had jurisdiction of civil 
aviation matters. 

Now it is proposed to strip this ex- 
perienced committee of its jurisdiction 
and to create a new standing committee 
on civil aviation. 

Any assertion that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
lacked vision or has neglected civil avia- 
tion could be made honestly only by one 
wholly ignorant of what has happened 
in civil aviation in this country, The 
record of the committee for both fore- 
sight and timeliness of action is un- 
matched. 

This committee began in 1923 to study 
the problems of civil aviation with a view 
to immediate legislation. That study 
led to the Air Commerce Act of 1926. It 
must be remembered that in 1923 and 
even in 1926 there were hardly any civil 
aircraft, and there were no air lines as 
we know them today. Civil flying was 
largely barnstorming, and there was lit- 
tle of that. Yet the committee proposed 
a bill in January of 1924 that would have 
covered nearly every phase of civil avia- 
tion development, even including provi- 
sions on such advanced matters as juris- 
diction of crimes committed on an air- 
craft and civil liability of common car- 
riers by air for shipment of property. 
The act finally adopted in 1926 was 
somewhat narrower, but it did contain 
full provision for the development and 
safety »egulation of civil aviation, Fed- 
eral construction of airways, and other 
matters. That act, far ahead of the 
times, laid down a pattern which is still 
being followed without the need for any 
basic change. Under it our civil aviation 
early became, and has always continued, 
the safest in the world. 

As early as 1935 the committee began 
work on full economic regulation for the 
industry. In that year the gentleman 
from California, Chairman Lea, intro- 
duced a bill to carry out the recommen- 
dations of the Federal Aviation Commis- 
sion and to set up a separate aviation 
agency. Again the committee was 
ahead of the times. It was ahead of the 
Congress. It was ahead of the Presi- 
dent, and it was ahead of the industry, as 
those with some knowledge of the history 
of those days know full well. But it kept 
on, and in 1937 and 1938, after patiently 
working out the differences of opinion 
among: the several executive depart- 
ments, it succeeded in getting complete 
agreement on a bill for both safety and 
economic development and regulation 
under a new Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
That bill became the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. 

Under, and because of, that act our 
civil aviation has grown and prospered. 
Let no alarmist mislead you. There 
have been innuendoes recently in the 
Halls of Congress that our civil aviation 
leadership in the world has been lost. 
Such innuendoes are vicious propaganda 
and render a disservice to our country. 
Not only are they false—worse, they cast 
unmerited discredit upon the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the aviation industry. 
The fact is that our civil aviation in 
quality and quantity of service leads the 
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world by a wide margin. And it does so 
because the Civil Aeronautics Act made 
it possible for the industry to be eco- 
nomically as well as technically strong. 
No informed person denies that fact. 
The industry unanimously recognizes 
and acknowledges it. 

But our committee did not stop in 
1938. In 1939 we recommended to you 
the Civilian Pilot Training Act which 
Congress fortunately adopted. We 
recommended broadening that act in 
1942 to include mechanics and other 
aeronautical technici:ns and again Con- 
gress agreed with us. The result was the 
biggest civilian pilot training program 
1388 history of the world beginning in 

Again in 1940 this committee opposed 
the reorranization of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority and the abolition of 
the Air Safety Board. And again the 
House, at least, agreed with us. 

Also in 1940 this committee kept civil 
aviation out of the Transportation Act 
of 1940, assuring its independence under 
its own administrative authority, despite 
a strong effort in certain quarters to 
break down that independence. And in 
the forwarder’s legislation in 1941 and 
1942 we took further steps to assure that 
transportation by air would develop 
under an air authority. 

Throughout this entire period the 
committee has kept closely in touch with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and with the 
aviation industry, and both have re- 
cently testified before us that there has 
never been a legislative need which we 
have not met promptly and satisfactorily. 

Furthermore, on such matters as air- 
port zoning and the economic regulation 
of contract carriers by air and complete 
Federal regulation throughout the air 
space we have long been active. These 
matters were discussed and considered by 
the committee in 1938; some of them, in- 
deed, as long ago as 1923. But we have 
not felt until now that the time for 
further legislation had come—and 
neither had the Civil Aeronautics Board 
nor the industry recommended such 
steps until the end of the year. When 
deliberate proposals, worked out for us 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board staff of 
experts, were presented to us we acted, 
and we acted promptly, as reflected in 
H. R. 1012, recently reported by the com- 
mittee. 

This is not a record of neglect. Itisa 
record of close attention, and fore- 
sighted and successful leadership. With 
20 years’ experience—experience which 
is, indeed, unique in the Halls of either 
House and probably in the halls of 
any legislative body in the world—we 
have acted wisely and well. We know we 
have acted wisely and well because the 
record of actual accomplishment in civil 
aviation has confirmed our action in 


every case. We have, it is true, pro- 
ceeded without fanfare. We have 
avoided sensationalism. We have 


worked closely with the governmental 
and private interests most affected. We 
have worked quietly and diligently. And 
we have produced results. 

So much for our past record. It stands 
for all to see on its own merits as the 
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most constructive of all legislative pro- 
grams for civil aviation among the 
nations of the world. 

Now what of the future? Are we too 
busy to deal with the problems of civil 
aviation? Are we prejudiced, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, in favor of older 
modes of transport? There is nothing 
in the record to so indicate, 

It is true that our committee does 
not propose to keep the aviation in- 
dustry constantly on the legislative 
griddle. There is nothing that could 
be so harmful to the industry. It has, 
indeed, pleaded with us in the past to 
avoid doing that very thing. Under- 
standing the industry’s needs and his- 
tory, and understanding as well the 
temptation to meddle too much with avi- 
ation because of its dramatic qualities, 
we have responded to those pleas. We 
have sought to avoid keeping the indus- 
try’s representatives constantly before 
our committee and constantly preoccu- 
pied with legislative proposals. That 
policy we shall continue to pursue. Un- 
less such a policy is pursued civil aviation 
may be mortally wounded. 

But we are not too busy to give atten- 
tion to any problem which calls for at- 
tention. We created in the last Con- 
gress a standing subcommittee on avi- 
ation mattes and we have enlarged that 
subcommittee this year. Our record of 
prompt action on aviation matters is the 
best demonstration of our willingness 
and our ability to deal with these ques- 
tions whenever they arise. 

Now what of the suggestion that we 
may be prejudiced in favor of other 
modes of transport within our jurisdic- 
tion? Again, the record disproves the 
charge. One need look no further than 
the Transportation Act of 1940 to find 
proof of our concern for civil aviation’s 
independence. Despite strong recom- 
mendations to cover regulation of air 
transport into that act, we did not hesi- 
tate for a moment to reject those recom- 
mendations, firmly and decisively, and 
without particularly bothering the in- 
dustry with the matter. 

The fact is that we wrote into the Civil 
Aeronautics Act a policy and a specific 
provision against control over air carri- 
ers by other types of carriers which is 
just as strong as, if not stronger than, 
that written into the Motor Carrier Act. 
See second proviso section 408 (b) of 
Civil Aeronautics Act. And the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has properly con- 
strued that provision very strictly. 

Moreover, our committee even ex- 
cluded air transportation from the scope 
of the investigations by the Board of 
Investigation and Research, so convinced 
were we that the air-carrier system 
should be appraised in the light of its 
own peculiar problems. 

And, in 1938, we provided that civil 
aviation would be developed under a 
separate agency instead of being thrown 
into the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Prejudice against civil aviation? The 
charge is foolish. No instance in our 
record betrays such prejudice. Every act 
of our committee shows, on the contrary, 
keenest concern that civil aviation be de- 
veloped as fully and as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


Now what will happen if a separate 
committee on aviation is established? 

In the first place you will be throwing 
away the benefits of over 20 years of 
intimate experience. The Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
the perspective which experience, and 
experience alone, can give and which the 
aviation industry needs if its problems 
are to be handled with sympathy and 
understanding. That committee knows 
what has been happening not only yes- 
terday or last year, but ever since avia- 
tion started. It knows what the funda- 
mental needs and problems are; it knows 
enough not to be carried away by some 
passing event of the moment. 

In the second place, if a separate com- 
mittee on this one subject is created, you 
will be inviting a rash of legislative ac- 
tivity which can do great harm to the 
industry. Before the industry’s prob- 
lems were fully consolidated into one 
place in 1938, civil aviation was gravely 
harmed by constant new legislation and 
legislative proposals. Since then it has 
received the stability that has permitted 
sound growth. But if a new committee 
be established with nothing else to do, 
there is the greatest danger that this 
industry will be in a perpetual investiga- 
tion, with perpetual legislative activity, 
keeping it perpetually on-our doorsteps. 

In the third place, if a new committee 
is established, you will lose the great 
benefits of the coordination of trans- 
portation policy which we gain through 
one transportation committee of the 
House. This industry is rapidly ap- 
proaching the point where it will en- 
counter many of the same types of prob- 
lems which other modes of transport 
have encountered. In such matters as 
regulation of rates, issuance of securities, 
relations between contract and common 
carriers, mergers, and consolidations, it 
is essential that this industry be treated 
on a fair basis, as compared with the 
treatment to other carriers, that tested 
and tried fundamentals of policy be ap- 
plied to it, that we avoid some detcur 
into the speculative areas of unprece- 
dented controls. Problems such as these 
are the great problems of the future so 
far as air transportation is concerned. 
If you do not maintain some consistency 
with the treatment found sound in other 
modes of transport, you may ruin the 
aviation industry in its dealings with its 
competitors. 

Moreover if you set up a separate com- 
mittee it is inevitable that you will pro- 
mote a clash of interests as between the 
several modes of transportation. The 
aviation industry, relatively small as it 
still is, is hardly in a position where it 
should be exposed to such a clash. You 
will be necessarily driving the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
the position where it will have to be an 
advocate for surface transportation, 
whereas today its responsibility is to see 
to it that aviation is treated fairly and 
that all forms of transportation are co- 
ordinated. You will be making the floor 
of Congress a forum for constant conflict 
between aviation, on the one hand, and 
the interests of rail, motor, and water 
carriers on the other, instead of having, 
as you do today, a committee which is the 
partisan of no special interest. You will 
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subject the aviation industry to attacks 
from powerful surface interests which 
today the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce can and does control 
and prevent, as our experience with the 
Transportation Act of 1940 demonstrates. 

Therefore, with a record of accom- 
plishment which is enviable in its vision 
and its competence, let the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce remain 
as it is—the experienced and judicious 
guardian of the Nation’s civil aviation. 
And with progress in the 5 years to come 
such as we have seen during the 5 years 
since the Civil Aeronautics Act’ was 
adopted, you may be sure that America’s 
civil aviation will remain—as it is to- 
day—the foremost among all the Nations 
of the world. 


The Farm Labor Problem 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuèsday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, today 
America has three armies: Its fighting 
men, its war-plant workers, and its 
farmers. To win the war depends on all 
three. You can be sure that the farmer 
will do his part—working long, tedious 
hours, from before dawn to late at night, 
To do his job the farmer expects to work 
on Sundays, on Christmas, on New 
Year’s Day, on every holiday. 

The farmer does not ask for special 
favors, flag waving, or medals. 

But he does need farm help. He does 
need equipment. He does need a fair 
share of the American dollar. 

And, most of all, the farmer needs an 
understanding public. 

I personally know farms where this 
year there will be 20 acres of corn as 
against 60 acres last year; 10 acres of 
wheat as against 30; no chicks as against 
500 or a thousand; no pigs as against 
25; and where much corn and soybeans 
are still in the field. 

Many herds are being disposed of. It - 
is getting late to do anything about it. 
Good farmers have already made their 
plans for their 1943 production. 

The greatest limiting factor in these 
plans is no help and their inability to get 
equipment, as well as needed repairs for 
equipment. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
following editorial from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of Friday, February 12, 1943: 

GIVE THE FARMERS MORE WORKERS 

Louis Bromfield is not only a famous novel- 
ist but a practical farraer who is alarmed by 
the threatened food shortage and disgusted 
with official Washington’s blundering failure 
to meet and solve the farm labor crisis, and 
he is not alone. 

In a vigorous letter to the New York Times, 
Bromfield charges that the food situation is 
far more grave than the public has been 
allowed to know and that Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Food Administrator Wickard, who 
has proved bimself incompetent, is offering no 
real farm solution even at this late date, but 
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only absurdities such as $100,000,000 subsidies 
and dream armies of 3,000,000 volunteer igno- 
rant and untrained women and children 
workers. 

Farmers of eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland right 
now are at their wits’ end wondering where 
they'll get the help to plant and harvest this 
year's crops, look after the chickens, and milk 
the cows. Their problem is multiplied all 
over the country, on large and small farms. 

The problem is, in the main, twofold— 
scarcity of farm labor and lack of farm ma- 
chinery. These two prime pullbacks, along 
with fertilizer shortages and countless mar- 
keting difficulties, today imperil America’s 
ability to feed not only its huge Army and 
its civilians but its needy allies. 

Because of bungled planning and downright 
incompetence in Washington, thousands of 
tons of food rotted in the fields last year. As 
one instance, farmers were told to grow more 
soybeans. But, Mr. Bromfield says, Secretary 
Wickard overlooked the limitations of exist- 
ing soybean-processing plants. Many acres 
o: soybeans, as well as potatoes and corn, 
are still unharvested. 

In the last 2 years hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of farms have been liquidated because 
they couldn't be operated. Dairy herds in 


vast number have been broken up. Food is. 


counted upon to win the war. But, viewing 
the prospect of decreased production, we may 
well ask, “What food?” 

All this time experienced farm help is being 
drained off into munition plants, and all this 
time young, able farm workers are being 
drafted into the armed forces. And all this 
time the brass hats of the Army and Navy go 
on demanding bigger and bigger fighting 
services, in spite of the fact, disclosed by 
Senators investigating the manpower situ- 
ation, that it is not planned to send more 
than 5,000,000 men overseas. 

Farming today is a specialized, mechanized 
job. Inexperienced boys or white-collar 
workers, transferred to farms, could wreck 
valuable machines. Such machines are ir- 
replaceable now. 

We believe, with Bromfield, that the vast 
majority of farmers want no part of Secre- 
tary Wickard's latest $100,000,000 tax-boost- 
ing subsidy. They want to produce food to 
help win the war. To this end they want 
experienced farm workers and farm ma- 
chinery. 

A way must be found somehow to put able 
workers back on the farms, even if draft 
regulations have to be modified and some 
men shifted from munitions factories; and 
to get vitally needed machines on the farms, 
even if there has to be a revision of priorities 
for their manufacture. 

There is no more momentous problem be- 
fore the country than this. A grim food 
shortage looms. Food will win the war—but 
first we must see to it that farmers have 
enough workers and machines to produce 
the food. 
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Farm Food Production 
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HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, the farm-food-production problem of 
this Nation must be met squarely. If it 
is not, we will be forced to pay the ter- 
rific price of hunger. This is no time for 
Pollyanna statements on food produc- 


tion. Action must be immediate or it 
can be truthfully said, “We were too late 
and produced too little.” 

The present short-sighted policy cn 
the part of the Government in dealing 
with several phases of this problem must 
be corrected. Every worth-while farmer 
wishes to produce as much in 1943 as he 
can possibly handle. The amount pro- 
duced will be determined by the amount 
oi available farm labor, the amount of 
farm machinery that can be purchased, 
and the assurance that the farmers will 
be given a satisfactory price for their 
commodities. 

The farm-labor problem is a most seri- 
ous one, and Secretary Wickard’s plan 
for recruiting 3,000,000 men, women, and 
children from the cities as labor supply 
for the farmers will not solve the prob- 
lem. The farmers know they must have 
men and women who are experienced in 
farm work and willing to work with 
farmers from daylight to dark, not city 
people accustomed to an 8-hour day. No 
one can legitimately blame farm help 
for going into industry with the present 
high wage level and shortened hours. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
consistently urged the Office of Civilian 
Supply to release an additional quota of 
strategic material necessary for the 
manufacture of farm machinery in order 
that the farmers may be in a position to 
produce more crops with less labor. The 
Office of Civilian Supply in the War 
Production Board continues to bungle 
this machinery increase. Not only have 
the farmers suffered from a shortage of 
labor and a lack of farm machinery but 
now they are being insulted by the 
promise of subsidies in lieu of fair prices. 
There is no question about it; the farm- 
ers are bitterly opposed to price subsi- 
dies. It was regrettable to hear Mr. 
James F. Byrnes, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, state that farm prices must 
be maintained at their present levels 
even though subsidy and incentive pay- 
ments must be used. At a time when 
our national income is the highest in 
history, certainly farm prices should be 
allowed to reach parity or cost of pro- 
duction. Farmers want no more regu- 
lations, no more bureaucratic interfer- 
ence, and no more complicated forms to 
fill out. Let us give them an intelligent 
understanding of their problems in order 
that they may win their battle of food 
production for this war-torn world. 


Voluntary Farm War Corps 
REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I placed in the hopper today a 
bill to create a Voluntary Farm War 
Corps. I have been working on some 
sort of measure of the kind for over a 
year but only recently have I felt that 
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legislation could be passed. The bill 
I introduced a few minutes ago provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture be 
authorized and directed to establish this 
Voluntary Farm War Corps. It is ob- 
vious that women will undoubtedly be 
used in service on the farms, if we are 
to produce enough food to feed the coun- 
try and to feed our soldiers. If they are 
to be so employed, they must receive 
some training. We are all horrified to- 
day to have heard of the suggested food 
shortage. Nothing is more necessary, 
if we are to win the war, than to keep 
up the strength of the soldiers and the 
strength of the people in the United 
States. The health of the Nation must 
be preserved. All will agree to that. 
The bill may have to be changed and 
amended, but I commend it to the Mem- 
bers of the House and suggest that a 
measure of this sort should be passed 
in order that we may train women prop- 
erly for the service, and also to allow 
young persons to be seasonably employed 
under very careful supervision. 
The bill is as follows: 


A bill to establish a voluntary war farm 
corps for voluntary service on the farms 
of the United States 
Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Secretary 

of Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
establish and organize a voluntary war farm 
corps to serve with the Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States for the purpose 
of aiding in the successful prosecution of the 
war by relieving the manpower shortage in 
skilled farm labor. 

(b) The following persons shall be eligible 
for voluntary enrollment in the corps: 

(1) Boys in good physical health who have 
attained the 16th anniversary of the day of 
their birth and who have not attained the 
18th anniversary of the day of their birth. 

(2) Women in good physical health who 
are not less than 16 years of age. 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture shall pre- 
scribe the form of oath which shall be re- 
quired of all enrollees of the corps at the 
time of enrollment. He shall provide for 
seasonal and yearly enrollment of boys and 
women in the corps. He shall secure, when- 
ever possible, the cooperation and assistance 
of all voluntary and Government farm agen- 
cies and associations in furthering the work 
of the corps. 

Sec, 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall appoint a person who is familiar with 
farm problems as director of the voluntary 
war farm corps and shall also appoint for 
duty with the corps such additional per- 
sonnel as he may deem necessary for the 
proper administration and supervision of the 
corps and for the training of the enrollees. 

(b) The Secretary shall establish camps 
with suitable living quarters for enrollees of 
the corps and shall furnish subsistence to all 
enrollees which shall conform, so far as prac- 
ticable, to the subsistence of the Army. 

Sec.3. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall establish and maintain at the volun- 
tary war farm corps camps schools for the 
purpose of training enrollees as efficient farm 
workers and may employ such civilian in- 
structors as he may deem necessary to pro- 
vide such training. 

(b) Upon completion of the training pro- 
vided for in subsection (a) enrollees in each 
camp shall be available for employment as 
farm workers by farmers whose land is suffi- 
ciently near the camp to permit the enrollees 
to live in the camp. Compensation for such 
employment shall be paid to the enrollee by 
his employer. 

SEC. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
furnish enrollees of the corps with uniforms, 
headpieces, shoes, and such other accessories 
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as he may deem necessary. The responsibility 
and accountability of the enrollees for indi- 
vidual clothing and accessories, and for or- 
ganization equipment and supplies, shall 
conform, so far as is practicable, to the laws 
and regulations pertaining to the Army in 
like cases. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall provide medical 
and dental service, hospitalization, medi- 
cines, and medical and hospital supplies for 
each enrollee of the corps for injuries, sick- 
ness, and disease during the time such en- 
rollee is actually serving his enrollment. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall prescribe regu- 
lations for leave, for travel, and for the pay- 
ment of travel allowances. 

Sec. 7. The enrollees of the corps shall be 
subject to such disciplinary regulations as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe, 
including provision for the punishment of 
major infractions by summary discharge 
from the corps. 

Sxc.8. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


A Tribute to a Brave Ally by a Motion 
Picture Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I was chief speaker at a city-wide mass 
meeting at the Shrine Auditorium in Los 
Angeles, sponsored by representatives of 
the motion-picture industry at Holly- 
wood, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Soviet Union. 
This was on the same day that former 
Ambassador Joe Davies, Vice President 
Henry Wallace, Senator Claude Pepper, 
and others addressed similar mass meet- 
ings throughout the country. 

The meeting at Los Angeles was beauti- 
fully arranged and superbly staged. 
Everything went through like clockwork. 
A vast throng of 6,000 people paid admis- 
sion to get into the great hall. Leading 
motion-picture figures and representa- 
tives of all classes of society, including 
Army officers, sculptors, musicians, and 
intellectuals of every degree were present 
and participated. 

One of the outstanding short talks was 
that made by the charming Miss Dorothy 
Comingore, whom many will recall as the 
feminine lead in a production which I 
regard as one of the outstanding mo- 
tion pictures of all time, namely, Citizen 
Kane, which starred Orson Welles, a 
Mercury production. Miss Comingore is 
unusual in many ways, being very versa- 
tile. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include hereinbelow the address de- 
livered by Miss Dorothy Comingore on 
that occasion: 

Miss Comincore. When I was asked to 
speak on moving pictures, I hesitated. I 
wondered whether this was the time to speak 
about an industry that for so long has been 
accepted as an escapist. Then I read about 
the Moscow conference and I read some of 
the speeches made there. And I read about 
a Shakespeare festival that had been held 


recently in Russia. While the tanks and the 
planes and the people of Russia are locked 
in horrible warfare, these conferences were 
held. They have struck at fascism with every 
weapon, including the theater, moving pic- 
tures, fiction, music. All these have been 
forged into weapons of democracy, and their 
artists are fighters for democracy. We, in 
Hollywood, are faced with the same problem. 
We have done a great deal and we must do 
more. The soldier is never asked, How much 
will you give? In her address to the Mos- 
cow conference, Zoya Fedorova, the star of 
The Girl From Leningrad, said, “Let all our 
work, all our aspirations, all our thoughts, 
all the force of our art, be directed toward 
one great purpose—the freeing of mankind 
from the bloody nightmare into which Hit- 
ler's Germany has plunged it.” 

Let me, on behalf of my fellow workers, 
reply to our friends in the Soviet Union. We 
are with you in this struggle against Hit- 
lerism. We are with you because we are 
faced with a common enemy. More than 
that, we are united in a bond of understand- 
ing and lasting loyalty. We know that yours 
is a great country and that your people lead 
the armies of civilization against brutality. 
We pledge ourselves that when this war is 
done and when our people have achieved 
final victory, that we, the peoples of the 
United Nations, will remain united with you 
so that mankind will never again be in dan- 
ger. In that genuine spirit we, the workers 
of Hollywood, greet the artists of the Soviet 
Union, in gratitude, in respect, and with all 
our love. 

The theater is an older art than the film, 
but both these allied arts draw their strength 
from our common heritage of culture and 
freedom. 


Training of Aeronautical Technicians and 


Mechanics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, just as the 
aviation industry itself is comparatively 
new, so the techniques and problems 
which have developed are new. 

Among one of the most important 
problems of aviation is the careful and 
proper training of pilots, technicians, 
and mechanics. Not alone has it been 
necessary to develop new methods of in- 
struction, but also, the very nature of 
that instruction covers many different 
fields of endeavor. There must at all 
times be a constant flow of new experts 
into the industry. This necessitates 
educational programs among the public 
at large, in order that the youth of the 
land shall develop a deep interest in 
aeronautics, and the further training of 
these young men and women in the 
many different phases of aeronautical 
employment. Thus will be developed a 
reservoir of air-minded and air-inter- 
ested youth to fill the various vacancies 
which continuously occur and to expand 
our civilian air transport system to meet 
the growing needs of the Nation. 

With the coming of peace, thousands 
upon thousands of young men trained in 
all the various phases of military avia- 
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tion will be restored to civilian life. 
These men will in large measure want to 
continue their association with aviation 
by seeking employment with the various 
air transport companies. Military avia- 
tion is quite another matter from civilian 
aviation. Short periods of special train- 
ing should be provided to effect their 
transfer most quickly and to the great- 
est advantage, not alone for themselves 
but also for the aid their availability 
will bring to the industry as a whole. 

H. R. 1012 makes provisions for ex- 
tending the training program now under 
the Civilian Pilot Training Act, which 
will expire on July 1, 1944, and gives to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board the author- 
ity to expand this program in accord- 
ance with our ever-growing need, by both 
the development of its own training 
schools, or the utilization, under con- 
tract, of the training facilities of pri- 
vately owned and operated schools 
throughout the Nation. This is an ex- 
cellent provision of law, for properly ad- 
ministered it will insure that constant 
flow of new blood into the industry to 
meet its requirements. 

One of the pressing needs of our coun- 
try in the period immediately following 
this war will be during the period of tran- 
sition to a peacetime economy, to find 
employment for the millions of our young 
men who will be discharged from the 
Army. Every conceivable means should 
be developed to aid them in finding em- 
ployment in those industries where their 
individual skills can be best utilized. The 
importance of this cannot be overem- 
phasized. While every industry will 
have to absorb its requirements of man- 
power from these youths, because of the 
highly technical nature of aviation, re- 
quiring special skills, we should imme- 
diately take whatever steps are necessary 
to encourage those best qualified to turn 
to aviation for their livelihood. Thus, 
the double purpose of attracting young 
men and women to the industry and 
aiding in providing a cushion against 
economic depression due to lack of em- 
ployment is provided by this bill, 


In Time of War Prepare for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, while we 
are in war many thoughtful people are 
making plans for a permanent peace and 
enduring international relations. Many 
recognize the fact that any plan for en- 
during peace and harmonious interna- 
tional relations must rest on the firm 
foundation of a sound and stable mone- 
tary system. 

The history of money and the plans 
to provide the money function on a 
stable basis is ably presented by Mr. 
Frank Liily, of Spokane, Wash., which 
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I submit herewith for the consideration 
of the Members of the House: 


In TIME or Wan PREPARE FOR Peace WITH 
A Wortp GoL - SILVER - BASED MONETARY 
SYSTEM 

(By Frank Lilly, Spokane, Wash.) 

The obvious truth of the old adage, “In 
time of peace prepare for war,” was largely 
overlooked by the United States and most of 
the United Nations. As a result of this neg- 
lect a war, which probably could have been 
prevented by preparedness or in any event 
won quickly, has spread throughout the 
world. 

We must not now also make the mistake of 
failing in time of war to prepare for peace. 
The First World War was won by the Allies, 
but, having failed to plan and prepare for an 
enduring peace, the peace we fought so hard 
for was lost within a generation. 

THE CAUSE OF WAR 

The real underlying cause of all of the 
major modern wars has been economic. The 
liberty which the American colonists fought 
for in the Revolutionary War was fundamen- 
tally the economic liberty to establish home 
industries and to trade with other colonies 
and countries.. Selfish interests in England 
sought to prevent these activities by law and 
finally by force of arms. The moral aspects 
involved in slavery were incidental to the fact 
that slavery gave the South economic ad- 
vantages over the North. 

In other words, wars are primarily the re- 
sult of economic pressure and the greed for 
power by selfish nations and groups of indi- 
viduals who covet commercial advantage and 
territorial domination. Liberty, Freedom, 
Democracy, Lebensraum, Pro Patria, and Asia 
for Asiastics are war's shibboleths and clang- 
ing cymbals. 

S THE LOVE OF MONEY 


In the Bible (Timothy 6: 20) we find these 
words, “For the love of money is the root of 
all evil,” and, “all,” of course, includes war 
which is an outstanding evil, being antigod, 
antichrist, and antisocial. 

It is not money in itself that is the root 
of all evil, but the love of it, which is quite 
a different matter. Money is not, therefore, 
the cause of war but rather the selfish love 
of it that engenders the greed which leads 
to sharp practices in the manipulation of 
monetary exchange and money in behalf of 
favored groups or nations. 


PRICES FIXED IN LONDON 


Until recent years the prices of all of the 
leading metals and most of the commodities 
of the world were fixed daily in London by 
small but financially powerful groups who 
were able to control the rate of exchange on 
the pound sterling (originally silver) which 
was then tied to the gold standard. Thus 
they bought and sold largely on their own 
terms, a practice which yielded them enor- 
mous profits at the expense and to the disad- 
vantage of producers and manufacturers of 
the United States and other leading nations. 

Such artificial control of money makes both 
international and national business uncer- 
tain and unsafe and ultimately results in 
stagnation and depressions. These in turn 
breed internal and external economic friction 
and stress, and finally lead to war. 


THE BASIS FOR LASTING PEACE 


We want to believe that moral and spiritual 
ideals are the determinative factors in world 
and national affairs, but practical experience 
has proven that even the most enlightened 
and cultured nations have not been able to 
measurably eradicate poverty and its related 
evils, crime, sickness, suffering, etc. There is 
unfortunately too much realistic truth in the 
old sayings, “Money makes the world go 
round,“ and “Money talks.“ 

The best and surest basis—possibly the 
only one—for a lasting peace in the world 
probably rests in a monetary system which 


would eliminate artificial control of money 
and monetary exchange by selfish groups and 
provide an equitable basis for commerce 
among all the nations of the world. 

How can this be accomplished? 

The answer is really quite simple. Elimi- 
nate the greed which is engendered by the 
possibilities of illicit profiteering inherently 
involved in a controlled or managed monetary 
currency. 

THE MEANING OF MONEY 

It should be noted that the real meaning 
of the word “money” is minted coinage. 
Minting originated primarily as a means of 
marking or stamping the purity or “fineness” 
of the gold and silver metal. 

The Hebrew word translated into money 
in the Bible is “keseph,” meaning silver, 
which in Genesis, 23: 16, is referred to as 
“current money with the merchant.” Gold 
is the translation of two words, “betsar,” 
meaning wealth, and “zahab,” shining; and 
neither word is ever used in the sense of 
money. Incidentally, the first mention in the 
Bible of the relative value of silver and gold 
indicates a ratio of approximately 7 to 1. 


CURRENCY IN MANY FORMS 


When centuries later paper representing 
specific quantities of gold and silver in the 
vaults of Lombard bankers became “current 
money with the merchant”, the stage was set, 
so to speak, for the paper currency that, be- 
cause it could be increased or decreased by 
political and banking groups, has invariably 
brought panic, poverty, and wars to every 
country which, confusing paper currency with 
real money, has built its monetary house on 
a foundation of shifting sand (paper) with- 
out a backing of gold and/or silver. Such 
so-called money is nothing more than a 
promise to pay, and this too often in history 
has proven no more than a promise. 

The average man is apt to reason that, if 
paper or any of the many other things which 
have been used as currency—tobacco, fish, 
salt, hides, iron, sea shells, playing cards, 
cattle, shrunken human heads, etc.—will buy 
what he wants, it is at any rate just as good 
as money, so what? Sawdust looks like bran 
and can by chemical treatment be made to 
taste like bran, but it cannot give the same 
results as bran in the milk pail or at the 
creamery. 

GOLD AND SILVER FAVORED 


There is a reason why gold and silver have 
been the favored forms of money throughout 
the civilized world from time immemorial. 
They fulfill better than anything else the 
qualities required in a medium of exchange 
and as a storage of value. Man can, as the 
early Romans did, use cattle as a medium 
of exchange, but it was impossible, or in any 
case inconvenient, to send a bull from Rome 
to Naples in exchange for a purple robe, and 
besides the bull might die of old age on the 
way. 

The essential qualities of an ideal general 
mediura of exchange are: 

1. Permanency: Gold and silver are unaf- 
fected by any natural elements. 

2. Transferable: Unlike most other forms 
of wealth, such as land, buildings, forests, 
cattle, etc., gold and silver can be easily 
transferred over long distances. 

3. Limited in quantity: Gold and silver 
are not so abundant as iron, copper, alumi- 
num, etc., and at the same time they are not 
so scarce as platinum, indium, and ger- 
manium, 

4. Storage of value: Gold and silver have 
relatively stable inherent values in terms of 
the money and effort which are involved in 
their production. 

Gold and silver seem to have been destined 
by Nature to perform as a medium of exchange 
in the money of commerce the functions car- 
ried on by the red and white corpuscles in 
the blood of the body. Note that although 
the blood appears red some of its chief func- 
tions are served by the numerous but less 
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conspicuous white corpuscles, Just as blood 
would not be blood except in color and would 
not sustain life without the white corpuscles, 
so a money which does not include the im- 
portant white metal, silver, in addition to 
gold, does not make for healthy commerce. 


NATURAL GOLD AND SILVER BASE HAS NEVER 
FAILED 

It is significant that no monetary system 
whose values were based upon both gold and 
silver in their natural ratio of production has 
ever failed. Without exception, failures and 
panics have been the result when selfish 
groups have succeeded in establishing an arti- 
ficial ratio between the two metals or in elimi- 
nating one or the other of the metals. 

Man could, by the way, get along after a 
fashion with one eye, one nostril, one hemi- 
sphere of the brain, one hand, and one leg, 
but Nature gave him two for adequate func- 
tioning. Commerce and industry can func- 
tion to some extent with only one money 
metai, but Nature probably knew what she 
was doing when she provided two such met- 
ais—gold and silver. 


SILVER-GOLD PRODUCTION RATIO NOT 16 TO 1 


There is a great deal of confusion and mis- 
understanding over the ratio of gold and 
silver in nature. It is the general belief that 
the ratio of silver to gold production is 16 to 1 
or even higher. As a matter of fact, the 
ratio from 1493 to 1942 has averaged only 
about 12½ to 1. We do not, of course, know 
exactly what the ratio was prior to 1493 but 
the relative value of the two metals in the 
leading countries of the Old World ranged 
from 2 to 1 to 18 to 1 which gives a mean 
average of 7½ to 1, or approximately the 
same ratio as indicated in early Biblical 
history. 

The highest silver production in history, 
totaling approximately 274,000,000 ounces, 
was at a ratio of only about 6½ to 1 on the 
gold output of that year (1940). Inciden- 
tally, the value of the gold at $35 an ounce 
was nearly $1,000,000,000 more than that of 
the silver on the basis of 35 cents an ounce. 

From 1493 to 1520 world production of 
silver and gold averaged 8 to 1. In the decade 
1851 to 1860 the silver-gold ratio averaged 
only about 4144 to 1. The highest production 
ratio during the last 50 years was in 1897 and 
in 1901 when the ratio was 14 to 1; and the 
lowest was in 1934 and 1940 when the ratio 
Was approximately 644 to 1. 


GOLD PRODUCTION RATIO ONCE 60 TO 1 


In the United States gold production to 
silver has been as high as 60 to 1 when, in 
1850, the gold output was 2,414,121 ounces to 
39,513 ounces of silver. This was the result 
of the discovery of gold in California, and it 
is of interest to note that some of the lead- 
ing financial authorities of Europe and the 
United States contended that because of the 
great increase in production gold would lose 
its value and must, therefore, be demonetized. 
Gold was as a result demonetized in Austria, 
Germany, and Holland which during the 
fifties closed their mints to gold and adopted 
the single silver standard. 

It goes without saying that demonetization 
of either gold or silver decreases the purchas- 
ing power of people, causes the natural law 
of supply and demand to become largely in- 
operative, creates stagnation in world mar- 
kets, idleness of factories, unemployment, 
lower wages and still lower commodity 
prices—all of which brings monetary panics 
and the economic stress and strain that sets 
the stage for war. 

UNITED STATES MONETARY PANICS 

Every one of this country’s numerous 
monetary panics (1833, 1837, 1857, 1862, 1869, 
1873,. 1884, 1890, 1893, 1907, 1920, 1932, and 
1937) were the result of one or more of the 
following conditions: 

1. Inflation of bank paper currencies which 
were not adequately backed by gold and/or 
silver metal reserves. 
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2. Worthless bank paper currencies pyra- 
mided upon real estate or other nonprecious 
metal assets and credits. 

8. Gold or silver price discrimination and 
manipulation. 

4. Demonetization of silver. 

GOLD PRICES NOT STATIC 

Most people will find it hard to believe that 
the present price of $35 for gold compares 
with the London equivalent of $4.38 an ounce 
in 1250, $9.73 in 1470, $14.60 in 1542, $24.33 in 
1690, and $20.67 in 1825 and up to 1933. In 
the meantime gold had sold in New York at 
as high as $165 an ounce in United States 
paper currency on September 24, 1869, largely 
as a result of the fact that gold, along with 
silver, had passed out of circulation in 1862. 
Gold has averaged $22.14 an ounce since 1492, 
and silver 89.6 cents, with a high of $2.34. 


GERMANY MADE SECOND MISTAKE 


After joining with Austria and Holland in 
the mistake of demonetizing gold, Germany 
in 1872 remonetized gold, but at the same 
time made its second mistake in demone- 
tizing silver. This was done on the fallacious 
assumption that the influx of silver which 
had been from the Comstock lode in 
the United States would in time make silver 
practically valueless as a monetary metal. 
One after another of the Buropean countries 
followed Germany’s mistake in demonetizing 
silver, and 1873 the United States estab- 
lished the gold standard by demonetizing 
silver. 


BIMETALISM PREVAILED FOR CENTURIES 


Previous to the demonetization of gold the 
world had been for centuries on a bimetallic 
basis in which the value of silver and gold 
was at a ratio of from 2 to 1 in early Egypt, 4 
to 1 at about the time of the discovery of the 
New World, and around 12 1 at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. Until 1818, 
when England set about to weaken Napoleon 
and France, whose precious metal holdings 
were predominantly silver, there had never 
been a law diser ting against silver in 
favor of gold. The 16-to-1 ratio of the two 
metals, which was the resul of England's 
action, has never been attained by the world's 
silver and gold output, public opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Germany, in demonetizing silver in 1872, 
sowed the seeds from which it finally reaped, 
in 1914, the First World War. Germany sim- 
ply did not have enough gold on which to 
maintain its place in the sun of the world’s 
industry and commerce, and the resulting 
economic stress in Germany and among its 
Balkan neighbors set the stage for Sarajevo 
and the war. 

In that war, as in all major wars of modern 
times, silver proved to be a war metal, for in 
war international demand for hard money 
increases and the metal reaches or passes 
16-to-1 parity without any legislative help. 
At the beginning of the war in 1914 silver was 
selling around 50 cents an ounce; in 1917 it 
reached $1.0844 an ounce; in 1918 it sold as 
high as $1.38 in London and 61.37½ in New 
York; and maintained an average of around 
$1 an ounce during 1920. 


SILVER ARTIFICIALLY DEVALUED 


Subsequent events are recorded in the fol- 
lowing statement made in April 1939 by the 
late Walter Trent, monetary research expert, 
of Washington, D. C.: £ 

“When the Great War was over the Federal 
Reserve System coordinated a remarkable and 
sensational plan to devalue silver with Eng- 
land's various efforts for the same purpose. 
The history connected with the second major 
period of silver devaluation is of vital impor- 
tance because the United States and the rest 
of the world never have recovered from the 
disastrous effects of the totally unwarranted 
sale of American silver dollars in November 
of 1919 and December of 1920, as engineered 
by the United States Treasury officials in con- 


cert with the Federal Reserve and the Oriental 
subsidiaries of three Wall Street banks. The 
operation was explained as one to ‘regulate 
exchange’ or to ‘protect the melting of United 
States subsidiary coins.’ There was no regu- 
lation of exchange; there was nothing but 
destruction of exchange and monetary values 
resulting from the operation. 

“The regulation of exchange is of neces- 
sity a two-directional operation, but in this 
case the direction was one way only and 
vertically downward. When the drive start- 
ed, subsidiary silver was below its legal mone- 
tary value and never had been above same; 
at the end of the drive, silver was only one- 
half of its monetary value. The inevitable 
result was world-wide deflation, and the 
foundation was laid for all the wars which 
have since resulted. 


VALUE OF GOLD ARTIFICIALLY INCREASED 


“The second period of silver devaluation 
started in 1919 when silver was at its high- 
est point since demonetization and ended in 
1932 when its price 1eached the lowest point 
in all history at 23.2 cents per ounce. At this 
point more than 80 percent of the value of 
half of the metallic money in the world had 
been destroyed by the few who controlled the 
other half and without making any mone- 
tary substitution or replacement to those 
who had suffered the losses. The equivalent 
of these losses automatically became added 
to the value of gold. The United States was 
the outstanding loser and England was the 
principal expectant beneficiary, but it has 
culminated in the disintegration of England's 
famous gold standard. 

“Because of the intense attack made upon 
silver by driving down its price from 132.83, 
a monetary high point in 1920, to 64.78 cents 
in December, and together with the fact that 
Hong Kong made unusually large shipments 
of gold to the United States, more then re- 
quired to pay in full for all of this silver sold 
in the Orient during the latter part of 1919 
and 1920, the object of the undertaking ap- 
pears to have been more to smash the price 
of silver than to ‘regulate exchange’ or 
merely to ‘protect the melting of United 
States subsidiary coins’ as set forth in the 
selling contract. This so-called regulation 
of exchange was a one-way operation and 
the most vicious and disastrous monetary 
manipulation ever conceived and executed. 
The present chaotic state of world economy 
and finance is in a large measure an after- 
math attributable directly to that misguided 
operation.” 

GLOBAL WAR FOLLOWS 


The present global war has served to em- 
phasize the truth of the foreging statements 
and also the fact that the leading nations 
of the world are interdependent. Thus, that 
which affects one affects all to a greater or 
less degree. It was inevitable that an 80 
percent reduction in the value of half the 
metallic money of the world would eventu- 
ally result in world-wide repercussions and 
war. 

Those who directed the monetary policies 
of the United States and England should 
have borne in mind that the more than a 
billion people living in the Far East cannot 
in the very nature of things dea in paper 
money, for no widespread banking facilities 
exist in those areas. Gold is too valuable a 
money for those people to either hoard or 
use in trading. Then, too, the experience of 
both the Chinese and Indian people with 
paper currencies has been disastrous to them. 

The increase in the price of gold from $20.67 
an ounce to $35 without a corresponding in- 
crease in the price in its sister precious 
metal, silver, was equivalent to putting a big 
wheel on one axle of a small-wheeled wagon. 
The wagon will run after a fashion but the 
passengers and load will be subjected to 
severe jostling even if they are not thrown 
out. 
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SILVER CHEAPEST EN ALL HISTORY 


Silver, which has been produced at a rate 
of only about 7½ to 1 during the last decade, 
was selling at the so-called world market 
price of around 35 cents (prices fixed by 
U. S. Treasury, 35 cents; and 35% cents 
by Office of Price Administration officials) 
on a basis of around one one-hundredth 
t 1. In other words, 1 ounce of gold at $35 
bought 100 ounces of silver—more silver than 
at any previous time in all history. (Silver 
sold as low as 23 ½ cents an ounce in 1932, 
but gold at the then price of $20.67 an ounce 
would buy only about 88 ounces of silver.) 
The present United States price of 45 cents 
an ounce for foreign silver was established 
September 1, 1942. 

A man can walk no faster nor farther than 
his weaker leg will permit. If the two metals 
are not proportionately strong in relative 
value, the monetary system limps and lags 
and finally collapses. If the value of either 
gold or silver is weakened, the purchasing 
capacity is correspondingly reduced; and no 
legislative legerdemain can alter the fact. 
NEITHER GOLD NOR SILVER TO BECOME VALUELESS 


The Axis-inspired propaganda to the effect 
that gold will become valueless if Germany 
or Japan win this war is nothing short of 
ridiculous. On the other hand, silver seems 
likely to become more valuable regardless of 
who wins or loses for the very simple rea- 
son that most of the nations of the world 
will be practically denuded of monetary gold 
of which we already have about 70 percent, 
and they will, therefore, trade with those 
countries that will give them the best terms 
on the silver of which they own approxi- 
mately 70 percent. 

As previously pointed out, the price of sil- 
ver passed parity of 16 to 1 in reaching 
$1.37%4 an ounce during the First World War, 
when gold was $20.67 an ounce. An equiva- 
lent price, on the basis of $35 an ounce for 
gold, would be $2.33 an ounce for silver, 
which, by the way, is 24 cents less than the 
figure of $2.67 an ounce at which silver cir- 
culated in the British Empire at the begin- 
ning of the present war. A production ratio’ 
of 7½ to 1, with gold at $35 an ounce, gives 
silver a value of $4.80 an ounce, which is 
17 cents less than the figure of $4.97 at which 
silver circulated in Germany and Rumania 
in August 1939. The average circulating 
value of silver coinage in the 10 leading na- 
tions of the world was at that time $2.53 an 
ounce. 

NOT ENOUGH GOLD 


Exact figures cn the amount of gold in the 
world that might be made available for mone- 
tary use are not known, because we do not 
have accurate figures on production except 
during the last century. Estimates of the 
amount run from around $35,000,000,000 to 
as much as $50,000,000,000 on the basis of 
$35 an ounce. Approximately 90 percent of 
this amount is owned by only about 10 per- 
cent of the world's population. 

Now, if the 10 percent of the people who 
own 80 percent of the gold do not have any 
more of the metal than they need, it is 
apparent that the 90 percent of the popula- 
tion (nearly 2,000,000,000 people), who have 
only about 10 percent of the gold, do not 
have enough to maintain their fair propor- 
tion of the industry and commerce of the 
world. Moreover, the fact that every former 
gold-standard country in the world, including 
the United States, has now been forced off 
that standard is proof that there is not 
enough gold. 

NOT ENOUGH SILVER 

Because throughout the ages there has 
been a larger proportionate use and consump- 
tion of silver to gold in the commercial arts 
and industry, there is probably no more than 
10,000,000,000 ounces of silver in the world 
that could be made available for monetary 
use. Now, if $50,000,000,000 of gold is not 
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enough to maintain the world’s economic 
equilibrium there certainly is not enough 
Silver alone to do so, even if the 10,000,000,000 
ounces of silver were valued at $5 an ounce. 

Also, if 90 percent of the world’s $50,- 
000,000,000 of gold is no more than enough 
for 10 percent of its population, it follows 
that 70 percent of the world’s silver (about 
7,000,000,000 ounces) now valued, on the 
basis of a so-called world price fixed by the 
United States Treasury and the Office of Price 
Administration at less than $3,500,000,000 
cannot at this value possibly be enough to 
sustain the economy of 80 percent of the 
world’s population. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that India, for example, should manifest 
some distrust in the intentions of England 
and the United States, as our past actions in 
pulling selfish monetary strings speak louder 
than our present words. 


BOTH GOLD AND SILVER NEEDED 


If there is not enough of either gold or 
silver, it is merely good common sense to 
utilize both. We use both our right and left 
hands in playing, working, and fighting, and 
a good left is, in any case, the next best thing 
to a mighty right. Thus it should be with 
the two metals—gold the mighty right and 
silver the good left—that Nature has given 
the world to use as money in its industry 
and commerce. 

Gold is in some best fitted to do 
the heavy work of international commerce, 
and silver the lighter work of national trade 
and industry. There is no reason, however, 
why both cannot be teamed to pull together 
in both international and national trade. 

If the world's commerce requires a mone- 
tary base of $100,000,000,000, which seems 
conservative in view of mounting war debts, 
this could be achieved by giving all of the 
silver of the world the same value as all of 
the gold that can be made available for 
monetary use. If a base of only $75,000,000,- 
000 is required, then the 10,000,000,000 
ounces of silver could be given a value of 
$25,000,000,000, or only half of the gold value. 

In this connection, it is important to bear 
in mind that there would be no point in rais- 
ing the price of either metal to a figure that 
would supply the required monetary base, be- 
cause that would only throw the economy of 
the world’s leading nations and peoples more 
out of balance than it has been. No; this is 
a job for both metals to do on a 50-50 basis. 
and the job cannot be done by strengthening 
one precious metal “hand” to the neglect of 
or at the disadvantage of the other. Both 
gold and silver are needed. 


CAPITALISM NOT IN DANGER 


Propaganda of the Axis Powers suggesting 
that communism will replace capitalism in 
the event of Russian victory and that the 
need of money can largely be eliminated by 
barter are mere nonsense, Russia reverted to 
communism because of its extreme lack of 
gold and silver capital and has been swinging 
back to capitalism as it has acquired the 
necessary precious metals through the devel- 
opment of its mines and in its trade with the 
oriental nations. There is no lack of ample 
gold and/or silver to sustain capitalism in 
most of the United Nations, and no country 
has ever turned to communism except when 
forced to do so by lack of capital. 

Barter is no more than a temporary expe- 
dient which has invariably failed because 
other things being equal countries and in- 
dividuals prefer to trade with the countries 
whose firms can settle any trade balances 
with gold and/or silver. No country resorts 
to barter except for a lack of capital. 


WHAT ABOUT INFLATION 


Inflation such as occurred in Germany and 
Russia after the First World War will mevi- 
tably follow the present war in those coun- 
tries which have insufficient gold and/or sil- 
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ver unless, before peace comes (not after) 
an international plan for world-wide metallic 
money system is initiated. Such a plan, by 
the way, might in its effect upon India and 
China bring this war to an end sooner than 
any other factor. 

TIME IS SHORT 


The time to do this is now, and a good 
precedent has been established by the fact 
that Great Britain, Holland, and the United 
States have already entered into an agree- 
ment renouncing extraterritorial rights in 
China. Incidentally, China's territorial 
rights will be of little or no advantage to her 
if, as in the past, the value of her silyer 
money is controlled by small groups in the 
financial centers of London, Amsterdam, and 
New York. 

A fair and reasonable price for China’s 
silver would probably help that country more 
in its fight with Japan than anything else 
that could be done. China has the men to do 
the job but is handicapped in the value of 
its money. A fair price for silver might also 
bring India wholeheartedly into the war. 

In the matter of money as in so many other 
things relating to the war and the peace to 
follow, the world looks to the United States 
for leadership. We cannot and must not 
evade our responsibility and we should begin 
by putting our own financial house in order. 

As an initial step toward that end, we 
should immediately restore gold to its right- 
ful place along with silver in our own mone- 
tary system The leading United Nations 
will in time follow our example and the 
United States dollar sign can be made the 
symbol of honesty and fair dealing through- 
out the world. 


NEED OF MONEY WILL BE ACUTE 


The world’s need of money will be acute 
when the war comes to an end. Without 
enough real money chaos will result. Man- 
aged currency cannot meet the needs of an 
enduring peace because such a currency can 
and will, sooner or later, be mismanaged be- 
cause it is essentially nationalistic and selfish. 

A return to some form of gold and silver 
bimetalism as a base-for a world monetary 
system is necessary, and it seems inevitable. 
This system must provide a common mone- 
tary denominator which would be agreed 
upon by all leading nations so that the 
money would be recognized as “current money 
with the merchant” at full value and with 
no discount or premium in any nation. 
Such a system can be built and must be built 
on the two precious metals, gold and silver, 
if the world is to have the balanced and 
equitable economy to sustain an enduring 
peace and the four freedoms. 

“Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace.” 
—Tennyson. 


Social Security for Hospital Workers 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. COFFEE, Mr. Speaker, in his ad- 
dress to the Congress on the state of the 
Union, at the opening of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, President Roosevelt 
spoke of the necessity of extending and 
expanding social-security legislation so 
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that every citizen of this country, from 
the time of his birth until he passes on, 
would be free from the specter of want. 
I do not believe that it is incumbent upon 
the Congress to leave untouched this 
great question of social security merely 
because we are now engaged in a mighty 
conflict in order to obtain, among other 
freedoms, freedom from insecurity not 
only for our own country but for the 
people of the world. Among the groups 
of workers who are denied the benefits of 
the Federal Social Security Act are the 
men and women employed in most of the 
hospitals in the United States. They are 
now fighting for their right to qualify for 
social-security benefits under the terms 
of the act. I take this opportunity of 
presenting a discussion involving the 
case of a hospital worker who is seeking 
to qualify for social-security benefit pay- 
ments. I am including herewith copies 
of correspondence exchanged between 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue and Mr. 
Ward Coley, general business agent of 
the Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, Local No. 6, of Seattle, 
Wash., and copy of the letter addressed 
to the senior Senator from the State of 
Washington, the Honorable Homer T. 
Bone, from the Acting Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. I also 
include a copy of the decision of the ap- 
peals council of the Social Security 
Board. On the basis of this decision the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is now re- 
considering its earlier decision holding 
that the Maynard Hospital, of Seattle, 
was not liable for the collection of social 
security taxes: ; 
SHIRLEY V. BRANDT v. THE MAYNARD HOSPITAL 
(By Ward Coley) 

On November 26, 1941, Shirley V. Brandt, 
a member of the Building Service Employees 
International Union, Local 6, of Seattle, 
Wash., wrote to John J. Corson, Director of 
the Federal Social Security Board in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and stated that she was appeal- 
ing for a hearing on her rights to obtain 
social-security benefit payments while em- 
ployed at the Maynard Hospital. 

This case has developed into one of na- 
tional prominence because of the fight be- 
ing made in Seattle, Wash., to have the 
workers in hospitals brought under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Social Security Act. 
The hospitals throughout the Nation have 
constantly fought against payment of so- 
cial-security benefit taxes for workers in the 
hospitals. 

Following the appeal of Shirley V. Brandt 
for social-security benefits, in which she was 
represented by Ward Coley, vice president 
of Local 6 and international representative 
of the Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, a vigorous and spirited fight 
has been carried on to this time in an 
effort to get workers im Seattle hospitals 
covered by the Social Security Act. 

A hearing was finally held before Shirl 
Blalock, referee for the Social Security Board 
on the west coast. The facts in this case 
are worth reading by every Congressman 
and every person in America who is inter- 
ested in freeing some of our people from 
want. 

The facts in this case proved that the 
Maynard Hospital cf the city of Seattle, did 
less than one-half of 1 percent charitable 
work. And yet upon the claim of being a 
charitable institution, this hospital is ex- 
empted under the Social Security Act. The 
Shirley Brandt case has met with bitter op- 
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position from the hospital authorities and 
also from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

A decision was handed down by Joseph E. 
McElvain, Chairman of the Appeals Council 
of the Social Security Board in Washington, 
D. C., on July 22, 1942, denying the charity 
plea of the hospital and ruling that Shirley 
Brandt’s old-age benefit record be credited 
with a certain amount of money earned at 
the Maynard Hospital. 

The cooperation of Frank Messenger, of the 
Fedetal Social Security Board of Seattle, has 
been of tremendous help in this matter. He 
typifies an official of the Government who is 
not interested in protecting the big people 
but in giving all workers an honest break and 
a new deal. It is regrettable that throughout 
the Nation more men in responsible offices of 
the Government do not do as Frank Messen- 
ger has done. 

This case is one of major importance to 
the people of America who believe in honesty 
and in the truth. The Maynard Hospital is 
typical of hospitals throughout America. 
Only a few of them are charitable institu- 
tions. Most charity cases, if caught in time, 
are sent to the county hospitals. The deci- 
sion handeg down by the Social Security 
Board proved that the Maynard Hospital did 
not operate for charity but for profit and as 
such should come under all of the provisions 
of the Social Security Act and should pay un- 
employment insurance and taxes as any other 
institution which comes under the heading 
of a corporation operated for profit. 

Finding new sources of tax revenue is one 
of the major problems confronting Congress 
at the present time. Corporation taxes, in- 
heritance taxes, and other taxes have been 
altered at various times in the hope that the 
chi nging of rates would bring in vastly in- 
creased Federal receipts. We now have Vic- 
ter, taxes. At the moment we are having 
difficulty in finding additional sources of tax 
income. 

In passing I would Uke to point out that 
we have overlooked a source of taxation that 
holds promise of yielding considerable reve- 
nue. I refer to the possibility of taxing 
those institutions which compete directly 
with business enterprises and yet are exempt 
from Federal taxation under the guise they 
constitute charitable, educational, religious, 
and nonprofit organizations. No doubt some 
of these groups are legitimately entitled to 
be tax exempt. Many of them, however, 
deserve close scrutiny. 

Coming back to hospital workers again, I 
believe the Shirley Brands case represents 
the first instance wherein a hospital worker 
in America has had the powerful backing of 
trade-union leaders and organizations who 
klieve that those men and women who do 
hospital work are entitled to a fair hearing 
on their employment and Social Security 
problems. Those who owr the hospitals have 
always been given consideration. 

When the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
made a decision some time ago that hospitals 
should be exempt from the taxing features 
of the Social Security Act, certainly hospital 
workers were not given very much considera- 
tion. 

I think you will agree with me that primary 
attention was given to the arguments ad- 
vanced by the organized hospitals of America 
and the organized professional groups so 
intimately connected with their operation 
and existence. In the Shirley Brandt case 
this decision has been challenged and the 
brief presented in behalf of Shirley Brandt 
provides abundant proof that the men and 
women who labor in the hospitals of the 
country are entitled to social-security benefits. 

Within recent weeks the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue has handed down a decision 
stating that in accord with previous decisions 
& particular hospital in the city of Seattle 
is not liable for taxation. The Social Security 
Board doesn't agree. The conclusions of the 
Board are so clear that I do not understand 


how any honest person or group of persons 
could find it possible to disagree with the 
findings of the Social Security Board referee 
in the Shirley Brandt case. 

I hupe that everyone who is interested in 
extending and expanding the benefits of the 
Social Security Act to include more and 
more working men and women, will take time 
to read the decision handed down by the 
Social Security Board in the case of Shirley 
Brandt. It is one of the most convincing 
and conclusive documents prepared by a Gov- 
ernment agency that I have had the pleasure 
of reading. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, on the 
basis of this brief, should have decided that 
the Maynard Hospital comes under the 
Social Security Act. For too long in America 
workers like Shirley Brandt have been denied 
the opportunity of appearing in their own 
behalf before the boards and bureaus that 
make these decisions, in order to protect 
their interests. The great corporations of 
America are always well represented. But 
unless the worker has an excessive amount 
of fortitude, he is seldom heard. I would 
like to congratulate the Building Service 
Union, Local 6, of Seattle, Wash., for fighting 
this case so vigorously, They have made this 
fight to protect workers in the hospitals of 
America. 

NOVEMBER 4, 1942. 
Mr. Warp Cor xx, 
General Business Agent, 
Building Service Employees 
International Union, Local No. 6, 
Seattle, Wash. 3 

Sir: Reference is made to your letter 
dated October 17, 1942, relative to the status, 
for Federal employment-tax purposes, of 
Miss Shirley V. Brandt, who apparently is a 
member of your union, with respect to serv- 
ices performed for Maynard Hospital, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash. 

You refer to a decision rendered by the 
appeals council of the Social Security Board 
relative to the applicability of the provisions 


of section 209 (b) (8) of title II of the Social 


Security Act, as amended, to the services per- 
formed by Miss Brandt for Maynard Hospital, 
Inc. Apparently you have interpreted such 
decision as being determinative of the status 
of the hospital and of Miss Brandt for Fed- 
eral employment-tax purposes, and you re- 
quest information relative to the collection of 
such taxes from the hospital. 

The records of this office disclose that a 
power of attorney has not been filed author- 
izing you to represent Maynard Hospital, Inc., 
or Miss Brandt before the Bureau in employ- 
ment-tax matters. For that reason, the ques- 
tion o: the employment-tax liability of the 
hospital with respect to the services of Miss 
Brandt may not be discussed with you. 

It may be stated that the decision of the 
appeals council of the Social Security Board 
does not render the hospital liable for Federal 
employment taxes. The liability of the hos- 
pital for such taxes, however, is directly af- 
fected by the status of the organization for 
purposes of the Federal income tax, which 
question is presently under consideration in 
the Bureau. When a determination is made, 
the hospital will be promptly informed. 

Respectfully, 
Geo. J. ScHORNMORE, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 4, 1942. 
Hon. HOMER T. Bone, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: Receipt is acknowledged 
of your letter dated October 26, 1942, with 
which you enclosed a letter addressed to you 
on October 20, 1942, by Mr. Ward Coley, gen- 
eral business agent, Local No. 6, Building 
Service Employees International Union, 
Seattle, Wash., together with a copy of a letter 
addressed to this office by Mr. Coley on Octo- 
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ber 17, 1942, relative to Federal social-security 
and employment taxes. 

In his letter addressed to this office on 
October 17, 1942, Mr. Coley refers to a deci- 
sion rendered on July 25, 1942, by the Ap- 
peals Council of the Social Security Board 
holding that Maynard Hospital, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., was not organized and operated exclu- 
sively for charitable purposes within the 
meaning of section 209 (b) (8) of title II of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, and, 
therefore, the services performed for that cor- 
poration by Miss Shirley V. Brandt (who 
apparently is a member of Local No. 6, Build- 
ing Service Employees International Union) 
constituted “employment” for social-security 
benefit purposes. (The provisions of such 
section are identical with the provisions of 
sections 1426 (b) (8) and 1607 (c) (8) of the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act and the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act, respectively.) 

Mr. Coley appears to have interpreted such 
decision as being determinative of the status 
of Maynard Hospital, Inc., and of Miss Brandt 
for Federal employment-tax purposes. Mr. 
Coley advises that the corporation has not 
reported and paid employment taxes with 
respect to the wages of Miss Brandt and 
other employees and requests an explana- 
tion of the failure of this Bureau to collect 
such taxes. In his letter addressed to you 
on October 20, 1942, Mr. Coley refers to cor- 
respondence previously had with this office 
concerning the status, for employment tax 
purposes, of Mr. Lyle Higby with respect to 
services performed at the Empire Building, 
Seattle, Wash., and states that the Bureau 
has falled to make a determination in that 
case. You request to be advised in the 
matter. 

You will recall that in office letter of Janu- 
ary 13, 1942, you were advised that before the 
bureau can make a definite ruling concern- 
ing the status of Mr. Higby, it will be neces- 
sary that certain evidence be presented. In- 
asmuch as the suggested evidence was not 
received, this office has not taken any further 
action. If Mr. Higby is desirous of obtain- 
ing a definite ruling with respect to services 
he performed at the Empire Building, this 
Office will give further consideration to the 
matter upon the submission by Mr. Higby or 
his duly authorized representative of evidence 
as outlined in office letter addressed to you 
on January 13, 1942. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue is charged 
with the duty of administering the provisions 
of the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act (for- 
merly titles VIII and IX of the Social Security 
Act), while the benefit provisions of the 
Social Security Act are under the jurisdiction 
of the Social Security Board. The rulings 
of either agency are not necessarily followed 
by the other, and neither agency is bound by 
the other’s determinations. Consequently, 
the ruling of the liability of that corpora- 
tion for employment taxes. 

On September 2, 1942, the collector of 
internal revenue, Tacoma, Wash., transmitted 
to the Bureau a copy of the decision of the 
Appeals Council of the Social Security Board, 
referred to above, with a request for a ruling 
as to the status of the Maynard Hospital, Inc., 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
Since this Bureau had previously held that 
the Maynard Hospital, Inc., is exempt from 
Federal income tax under section 101 (6) of 
the Revenue Act of 1936, the provisions of 
which are identical with the provisions of 
sections 1426 (b) (8) of the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act and the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act, respectively, the col- 
lector at Tacoma has not requested the corpo- 
ration to pay employment taxes. This 
Bureau, however, is reconsidering its prior 
ruling in the matter. When a determination 
is made, the collector at Tacoma will be 
advised as to the status of the corporation 
for both income- and employment-tax pur- 
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poses. The collector will in turn inform the 
corporation of the ruling. 

The letters submitted with your communi- 
cation are returned, copies having been made 
for the files of this office. A copy of this letter 
is also enclosed. 

If further correspondence relative to this 
matter is necessary, please refer to 
A&C:RR:1-WTL. 

Very truly yours, 
Norman D. Cann, 
Acting Commissioner. 
IN THE CASE OF SHIRLEY V. BRANDT, CLAIMANT, 

SHIRELY v. BRANDT, WAGE EARNER, SOCIAL- 

SECURITY ACCOUNT NO. 

JULY 28, 1942. 
Miss SamRLEY V. BRANDT, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Miss BRANDT: There is enclosed here- 
with a copy of the decision of the appeals 
council on your claim for a revision of your 
wage record. This decision holds that you 
were employed by Maynard Hospital, Inc., 
from October 23, 1940, to December 1, 1941, 
in the dietary department, and that you were 
paid wages in th? amounts enumerated in 
the decision for the various quarters. It is, 
therefore, the decision of the appeals council 
that the wages mentioned in the decision be 
credited to you on the wage records of the 
Social Security Board. 

It is believed that the conclusion reached 
is clearly explained in the decision. If, how- 
ever, you have any question with respect to 
this decision, it is suggested that you con- 
tact the nearest field office of the Social Se- 
curity Board. 

If you disagree with the attached decision 
and desire a review of the same, you may 
file a civil action in the district court of the 
United States in the judicial district in which 
you reside within 60 days from this date. 
For your information as to the action in the 
district court, your attention is directed to 
section 205 (g) of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest R. BURTON, 
Acting Chairman, Appeals Council. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD, 
OFFICE OF APPEALS COUNCIL. 


DECISION OF APPEALS COUNCIL—CASE No. 12-135 
IN THE CASE OF SHIRLEY V. BRANDT, CLAIMANT; 
SHIRLEY v. BRANDT, WAGE EARNER, SOCIAL- 
SECURITY ACCOUNT NO. 
Claim for wage-record revision 


On August 24, 1941, Shirley V. Brandt, 
hereinafter referred to as the wage earner, 
requested information from the Bureau of 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance of the So- 
cial Security Board as to the amount of 
wages reported for her social-security wage 
account by Maynard Hospital, Inc., of Seattle, 
Wash. The hospital had not reported wages 
for this wage earner and the Bureau, after 
investigating, determined that the services 
performed by the wage earner were excepted 
from employment by section 209 (b) (8) of 
the Social Security Act, as amended. The 
wage earner was notified of this determina- 
tion and requested a reconsideration by the 
Bureau. The reconsidered determination of 
the Bureau affirmed its initial determina- 
tion. The wage earner requested a hearing 
before a referee of the Social Security Board 
which was held on March 19, 1942, at Seattle, 
Wash. The wage earner and her representa- 
tives were present at and participated in the 
hearing. This case is before the Appeals 
Council on the certification of the referee 
due to the unusual question involved. Due 
notice of the certification has been given the 
wage earner. 

The issue before the Appeals Council is 
whether the services performed by the wage 
earner for Maynard Hospital, Inc., are ex- 
cepted from “employment” by section 209 (b) 


(8) of the Social Security Act, as amended. 
Her services are excepted if it is found that 
Maynard Hospital, Inc., hereinafter referred 
to sometimes as the hospital, is a corporation 
“organized and operated exclusively for 
* è „ charitable * è * e. „ è 
no part of the net earnings of which inures 
to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
Individual.“ (Sec. 209 (b) (8) of 
the amendments of 1939.) 

Maynard Hospital was originally known as 
the Martha Washington Hospital. The 
Martha Washington Hospital, a private insti- 
tution of 93 beds, became financially involved 
to such an extent that a receiver was 
appointed. Prior to November 3, 1933, the 
Hospital Holding Co. was incorporated 
for the purpose of purchasing the Martha 
Washington Hospital. On November 3, 1933, 
a court order was entered which consum- 
mated the sale of the building and equip- 
ment by the receiver for the Martha Wash- 
ington Hospital to the Hospital Holding Co. 
The articles of incorporation of the Hospital 
Holding Co. were subsequently amended to 
change the name of the company to Maynard 
Hospital, Inc 

The incorporators of Hospital Holding Co. 
were 6 practicing physicians of Seattle, Wash. 
Hospital Holding Co. was incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Washington relating 
to charitable organizations, with a capital 
stock of $100, represented by 100 shares with 
a par value of 81 each. The governing body 
is the board of trustees, which the articles of 
incorporation provide shall be composed of 8 
members, 2 of whom shall be the mayor of 
Seattle and the chairman of the Board of 
County Commissioners of King County, 
Wash., acting ex officio. The other 6 trustees 
comprise all the stockholders, each of whom 
is a practicing physician. It appears that 
the 2 ex officio memhers have never attended 
any board meetings or otherwise participated 
in the management of the hospital. 

The articles of incorporation of Maynard 
Hospital, Inc., as amended, contain the fol- 
lowing provisions: 


“ARTICLE II 


“The capital stock of this corporation shall 
be $100, divided into 100 shares of the par 
value of $1 per share, and that no part of the 
net earnings of the company shall ever inure 
to the benefit of, or be payable to, any share- 
holders or stockholders of the company, or 
any individuals, and that said company, 
which is organized and operated as a chari- 
table company under the laws of the State of 
Washington, shall be so operated during its 
entire period of existence. 

“ARTICLE MI 

“The objects and purposes for which this 
corporation is formed are: 

“To carry on the business of a hospital, 
surgery, sanatorium, drug store, and other 
institutions for the care and treatment of the 
sick, aged, infirm, and other persons, and to 
establish and maintain a school or schools 
for the training of nurses for the care of the 


“To accept public donations or private char- 
ity for the support, in whole or in part, of the 
corporation, and to devote all of its income 
and profits, after paying the expenses thereof, 
to the purposes of this ration: 8. 

Article V of the bylaws provides as fol- 
lows: 

“ARTICLE V—PURPOSE 

“Section 1. The sole purpose of the organi- 
zation of this company is as follows: 

“(a) To acquire and operate that certain 
hospital known as the Martha Washington 
Hospital, situated in the city of Seattle, 
Wash., as a charitable hospital. 

“(b) To apply the income of the hospital 
to pay its operation, and all net earnings of 
the hospital, and any gifts which may be made 
to it, to aid and assist those without funds 
in need of hospital services free of charge, and 
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to have as many free beds in said hospital as 
the funds of the organization will permit 
from time to time.” 

The organization and operating expenses at 
the outset were met by loans in the amount 
of $1,200 from each of the six incorporators. 
These loans were subsequently repaid. 
Whether the incorporators received interest 
on their loans is not shown. The purchase 
price to the receiver was $137,160.56. The 
terms of sale did not require any cash pay- 
ment at the time of transfer. A first mort- 
gage was given to secure the purchase price 
which was to be paid at the rate of $1,000 per 
month. The hospital apparently saved $17,- 
145.14 by refinancing. The mortgage in- 
debtedness had been reduced to $26,580 at the 
time of the hearing, March 19, 1942. In 9 
years the hospital has paid approximately 
$90,000 on mortgage indebtedness and has 
paid from sixty to seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars for new equipment and improvements in 
addition to its operating expenses. Tyis 
total of from $150,000 to $175,000 paid on the 
purchase price and for equipment and im- 
provements in addition to meeting current 
operating expenses during the 9-year period 
has come entirely from the receipts from 
patients of the hospital as there have been no 
contributions, charitable trusts, nor addi- 
tional capitalization. 

Statements submitted by the hospital re- 
flect the following details with respect to its 
operations during the years 1937-41: 


heading, as brought out in the testimony 
before the referee, follows: 

Full-pay patients: This column does not 
include all who entered with the expectation 
that the full rate would be paid. Instead, it 
comprehends only those who did in fact pay 
the full rate. Thus, if a patient failed to pay 
his entire bill, irrespective of whether for 
financial or other reasons, he was classified 
as a part-pay patient, if part of the account 
had been paid, or as a nonpay patient if he 
had made no payment. When employees of 
the hospital were given free hospitalization, 
they were considered nonpay patients, and 
when dependents of physicians were given re- 
duced rates—not because of inability to pay, 
but because it is customary to give such per- 
sons reduced rates—they were listed as part- 
pay patients. Similarly, where the hospi- 
talization was pursuant to reduced rates 
which were fixed for the King County Med- 
ical Service Bureau or under the Industrial 
Insurance Act of Washington (for which rates 
were fixed by the State), the patients were 
listed as part pay. 

The column “Amount paid by patients” in- 
dicates the amount actually paid by all pa- 
tients. There is no indication of the value 
of services rendered free or at a reduced rate 
because of inability to pay as distinguished 
from refusal to pay In fact, there is some 
question as to just what would constitute 
hospitalization at a reduced rate because of 
inability to pay. For instance, it is con- 
tended on behalf of the hospital that patients 
hospitalized King County Medical 
Service Bureau or under the Washington In- 
dustrial Insurance Act were given special 
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rates as a public service. It is pointed out 
that the rate given them is much less than 
the cost to the hospital of rendering the 
services. On the other hand, the president 
of the hospital testified: 

“A. They (the State and King County Med- 
ical Service Bureau) will tell you how much 
they will pay you, and you take it and like 
it, and the price that they ask you and in- 
sist that you do this work for is much less 
than you can do it for. That is both for the 
State and the K. C. M. S. B. (King County 
Medical Service Bureau). 

“Question. But you take them, neverthe- 
less? 

“Answer. You have to take them because 
the doctors that come to the hospital insist 
that you take them.” 

This indicates that such patients are hos- 
pitalized not as a public service but as an 
accommodation to the doctors by giving them 
a place to practice. 

Patients who could be considered actual 
charity patients numbered 13 in 1940. The 
charges for these patients totaled $1,998.70. 
The charges ranged from $6 to $885.90. The 
latter charge was for a patient of one of the 
trustees of the hospital. The charity patients 
in 1941 numbered 8 and the total charges were 
$1,159.77. It appears, therefore, that during 
the years 1940 and 1941 the amount paid by 
patients totaled $492,507.67 and the amount 
entered on the books as charges against 
charity patients totaled $3,158.47. During the 
same years it appears that there were 5,842 
patients of which 21 could be considered 
actual charity patients. Furthermore, it ap- 
pears that many of the so-called charity pa- 
tients were taken, not from a desire of the 
hospital to be of service to them because of 
their poor financial condition but rather 
because they were admitted as emergency 
cases and once they had begun to be treated 
at the hospital could not be removed until 
physically able to do so. It also appears that 
on several occasions the hospital transferred 
charity or nonpay patients to King County 
Hospital so that it would have room “for a 
few that could pay.” 

The hospital emphasizes its service to pa- 
tients sent to it by the Masonic Service Bu- 
reau and the Washington Children’s Home. 
It appears that the Masonic Service Bureau 
desired some hospital to which it could send 
border-line cases. Apparently such cases are 
those in which there are no immediate funds 
but “there is always the possibility that after 
recovery payment will be made as ability per- 
mits.” A letter from the secretary of the 
bureau appealing to the hospital to accept the 
border-line cases states: “In the ordinary 
cases of destitution, with previous acceptance 
of charity, use is made of the facilities pro- 
vided by the county.” It therefore appears 
that the hospital had reasonable expectation 
of being paid for the services rendered such 
patients. The list of charity accounts for 
1940 includes two patients from this bureau 
with a total charge of $321 and for 1941 one 
patient with a charge of $263.35. 

With respect to patients from the Wash- 
ington Children’s Home the list of charity 
accounts for 1940 and 1941 shows four pa- 
tients in 1940 with total charges of $25, and 
no patients in 1941. 

In determining the question before us con- 
sideration must be given to the regulations 
of the Social Security Board. Section 403.815 
of Regulations No. 3 provides, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“Services performed by an employee in the 
employ of an organization of the class speci- 
fied in section 209 (b)(8) of the act are 
excepted. 

“For purpose of this exception the nature 
of the service is immaterial; the statutory 
test is the character of the organization for 
which the services are performed. 

“In all cases, in order for an organization 
to be within the statutory classification, the 
organization must meet three tests: 


(1) It must be organized and operated 
exclusively for one or more of the specified 

oses; 

“(2) Its net income must not inure in 
whole or in part to the benefit of private 
shareholders or individuals; and 

“(3) It must not by any substantial part 
of its activities attempt to infiuence legisla- 
tion by propaganda or otherwise. 

“Corporations or other institutions organ- 
ized and operated exclusively for charitable 
purposes comprise, in general, organizations 
for the relief of the poor. The fact that an 
organization established for the relief of in- 
digent persons may receive voluntary con- 
tributions from the persons intended to be 
relieved will not necessarily affect its status 
under the law.” 

The first question to be decided is whether 
Maynard Hospital, Inc., was organized and has 
been operated exclusively for charitable 
purposes. 

While for some purposes the charter or 
articles of incorporation of an organization 
may be considered as determinative of the 
purpose of the organization, we are of the 
opinion that these instruments are not con- 
clusive in arriving at a determination of the 
question before us, in view of the purposes 
of the Social Security Act. Even if the 
articles of incorporation were conclusive they 
do not require the hospital, in the instant 
case, to render any service without compen- 
sation or at a reduced rate. 

Article V of the bylaws, quoted above, states 
policies of operation indicating charitable 
purposes. Bylaws are generally considered as 
rules and regulations adopted by a corpora- 
tion to regulate, govern, and control its own 
actions and affairs and its stockholders, di- 
rectors, and officers with relation thereto and 
among themselves in their relation to the 
corporation and may, of course, be changed 
from time to time as may be found necessary 
or desirable. They hardly have the standing 
of a charter or the articles of incorporation, 
and for the above reason we do not believe 
they are conclusive. Serious doubt is cast on 
the statement in the bylaws that the purpose 
of the corporation is to acquire and operate 
the hospital as a charitable hospital by the 
testimony of the president of Maynard Hos- 
pital, Inc. When questioned as to the pur- 
pose of purchasing the hospital, he stated: 
“The objective was a place to send our pa- 
tients to with all graduate nurses.” When 
asked, “and they [the incorporators] organ- 
ized this corporation so that they might have 
a satisfactory place to which to direct their 
patients and practice as a physician,” he an- 
swered, “That is correct.” The record of oper- 
ation of the hospital strongly supports the 
statement of the witness as to the prime 
purpose of Maynard Hospital, Inc. We seri- 
ously doubt that the hospital was organized 
for charitable purposes. It is unnecessary, 
however, to rest our decision on this one 
phase of the question. Even if the hospital 
wac originally organized for charitable pur- 
poses, it must also have been operated exclu- 
sively for such purposes. 

It will be noted that the above regulation 
classifies charitable organizations, generally, 
as those organized and operated “for the 
relief of the poor.” 

It may be argued that the term “charita- 
ble” should be given a broad interpretation so 
as to apply to “almost anything that tends to 
promote the welldoing and well-being of 
social man (Guld v. Washington Hospital 
for Foundlings, 95 U. S. 303). Many courts 
have given a broad meaning to the term, par- 
ticularly when construing charitable trusts or 
uses as not confined merely to the relief of 
the poor. However, in view of the fact that 
Congress used the term in the exception 
under consideration in an enumeration of 
classifications also containing the terms re- 
ligious,” “scientific,” “literary,” and “educa- 
tional” indicates that the term “charitable” 
is used in a restricted sense. As the court 
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stated in Schuster v. Nicholls ((D. C. Mass. 
1927), 20 Fed. (2d) 179): 

“The plaintiff argues that the word ‘chari- 
table,’ as used in the statute, is not to be 
confined to mere relief of poverty, or distress, 
or almsglving, but that it carried a wider sig- 
nification which embraced any purpose which 
had for its end the improvement and promo- 
tion of the general welfare. * * * 

“This broader definition would undoubt- 
edly obtain in any equity court dealing with 
a charitable trust within the intent and pur- 
view of 43 Eliz., chapter 4, which, for 
the purposes of defining charitable uses, is, 
in some jurisdictions, at least, accepted as a 
part of the common law. 

* = + s * 

“The position of the word ‘charitable’ in a 
sentence including religious, scientific, and 
educational purposes, all of which would be 
regarded as charitable purposes under the 
statute of 43 Eliz., points irresistibly to 
the conclusion that Congress was here using 
the word ‘charitable’ in its more narrow and 
restricted sense, as signifying those corpora- 
tions which were organized and maintained 
exclusively for eleemosynary purposes.” 

This view was also followed in Gund's 
Estate et al v. Commissioners ((C. C. A. 6th, 
1940), 113 F. (2d) 61), and in Christgau v. 
Woodlawn Cemetery Association, Winona 
((Minn,, 1940), 293 N. W. 619). 

Applying the term “exclusively” which ap- 
pears in section 209 (b) (8) to the restricted 
meaning of the term “charitable” we are of 
the opinion that a corporation, community 
chest, fund, or foundation must render a sub- 
stantial amount of service to the poor on an 
eleemosynary basis in order to bring itself 
within the exception under consideration. In 
our opinion the record in this case will not 
support a finding that Maynard Hospital, 
Inc., has rendered a substantial amount of 
service to the poor on an eleemosynary basis. 
It appears from its own records that much 
less than 1 percent of the work of the hos- 
pital was directed toward serving those with- 
out funds. The hospital has reduced its pur- 
chase price indebtedness from $137,160.56 in 
1933 to $28,394.21 as of December 31. 1941, 
by payments of $91,621.21 and saving by re- 
financing of $17,145.14. It has also invested 
between sixty and seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars in improvements and equipment during 
the same period. The appraised value of its 
building is $211,326.85 and equipment is 
valued at $56,834.55. As of December 31, 
1941, its liabilities, in addition to the balance 
of the purchase price of $28,394.21, were 
$15,783.14. This creditable record of accom- 
plishment, from a business standpoint, was 
achieved entirely on the receipts from pa- 
tients of the hospital as there have been no 
contributions, endowments, or other outside 
financial assistance received by the hospital. 
This record of accomplishment negatives the 
hospital’s contention that it has been oper- 
ated exclusively for charitable purposes. 
When asked as to why the hospital had not 
had more charitable cases the president 
stated: “The cost of doing business was such 
that we have been in the red quite a few 
times.” 

On the other hand, this record of accom- 
plishment of the hospital suprorts the state- 
ment of the president of the hospital that the 
hospital draws its patients from “the great 
middle class.” As to the poor, he testified: 

“Well, we have a regular county hospital 
which they can go to, but nevertheless we do, 
as every other hospital does, take care of 
more or less charity cases and part-pay 
cases.” 

We have found no decisions directly in 
point, but the following four cases involving 
the coverage of employees of hospitals and 
hospital associations have been decided under 
the social-security-tax provisions and State 
unemployment compensation laws. (Hasset 
v. Associated Hospital Service Corporation 
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(C. C. A., Ist, 1942), 125 F. (2d) 611, certiorari 
denied, 62 S. Ct, 1043; Smith v. Reynolds (D.C. 
Minn., 1942), 43 F. Supp. 510; Virginia Mason 
Hospital Association v. Larson (Washington, 
1941), 114 Pac. (26) 976; and In re Mendel- 
shon (App, Div. 1941), 31 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 
43k.) 

The Hasset and Smith cases considered the 
liability under Federal social-security taxes 
of hospital associations operated for the 
benefit of members. That situation is dis- 
tinguishable from the problem here under 
consideration, which involves a hospital ap- 
parently open to the public. However, the 
court in the Hasset case used language indi- 
cating that in order to be a charitable organi- 
zation within the meaning of the social- 
security-tax exemption, it is necessary for a 
hospital organization to treat at least some 
persons free or at less than cost and in the 
Smith case the court pointed out: 

It is reasonably accurate to state that the 
word ‘charity’ means a gift without any hope 
on the part of the donor, based on legal or 
moral right, of any material benefits being 
realized therefrom by him. Webster's New 
International Dictionary states that ‘charity’ 
means, among other things, ‘whatever is be- 
stowed gratuitously on the needy or suffer- 
ing for their relief; an eleemosynary founda- 
tion or institution; an institution founded 
by a gift and intended for the use of the 
public, as a hospital, library, school, etc. A 
charity is a gift without material regard or 
consideration, and this holds true whether 
the same was prompted by ulterior motives 
or not. For definitions of ‘charitable institu- 
tion’ and ‘charity,’ see County of Hennepin v. 
Brotherhood of the Church of Gethsemane 
(27 Minn. 460, 8 N. W. 595), and Jackson v. 
Phillips et al. (14 Allen 538, 556, £6 Mass. 539, 
556). A charitable institution is one estab- 
lished, maintained, and operated for the 
purpose of taking care of the sick, without 
any profit or view of profit, but at a loss 
which has to be made up by benevolent 
contributions.” 

The Virginia Mason Hospital Association 
case involved the question whether em- 
ployees of that hospital were covered under 
the unemployment compensation laws of the 
State of Washington. Although it was con- 
tended in thu brief of the commission of un- 
employment compensation that less than 1 
percent of the hospital’s activities consisted 
of rendering service to indigents and that its 
treatment of diabetics was pursuant to a 
trust fund separate from the hospital, the 
court did not discuss the extent of charitable 
services rendered, but summarily stated: 

“Assuming, without deciding, that, to be 
entitled to the exemption claimed, appellant 
must render to the public a certain amount of 
free service, we are of the opinion that the 
record sustains appellant’s contention that a 
sufficient amount of such gratuitous service 
has been rendered, in the form of free hospi- 
talization to some charity patients, the care 
and treatment of adult and infant diabetics, 
and care and treatment of children from the 
Washington Children’s Home, and the ac- 
ceptance and treatment of emergency cases.” 

The remainder of the court's opinion dealt 
with the question whether, because the mem- 
bers of the hospital also had a private clinic, 
there was an inurement of net earnings to 
such members. 

The Mendelshon case involved the question 
whether employees of Doctors’ Hospital, Inc., 
were covered under the unemployment com- 
pensation laws of New York State. Although 
that hospital apparently had no income other 
than the revenue from fees charged by it, 
about 8 percent of the total number of its 
patients were indigents and the officer in 
charge of admitting patients had authority 
to admit up to 25 free patients. The hospital 
also performed all of the laboratory work for 
the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor and treated emergency cases in 


the neighborhood without making any charge 
therefor. The court held the association to 
be exempt under the provisions of an excep- 
tion similar to the subsections here under 
consideration, but did not specifically discuss 
whether its holding was based upon the 
eleemosynary activities of Doctors’ Hospital, 
Inc. 

The court stated that “the use of the 
words ‘charitable purposes’ in the labor laws 
by the legislature must be presumed to have 
been in accordance with their well-estab- 
lished meaning.” The court, however, did 
not discuss the fact that in the labor laws 
the word “charitable” was not used by itself, 
but was used with the words “religious,” 
“scientific,” “literary,” and “educational.” 
Two of the five justices dissented from the 
majority opinion, one of whom stated: 

“I am unable to find that the appellant 
has by affirmative proof established that it is 
entitled to the exemptions provided by stat- 
ute. It may well be that by erecting and 
operating a hospital it has to some extent 
lessened the burden of government, neverthe- 
less, it is not extending its charitable serv- 
ices to all of the members of the community 
and its charity is limited to a very small 
proportion of bed patients and with the 
specific requirement that such charity pa- 
tients so-called shall secure a certificate 
from a doctor to the effect that he is receiv- 
ing no pay from that particular patient. 
Finally, the reception of such patient in any 
event is contingent upon the availability of 
1 of the 14 beds set aside for charitable 
purposes. May it be said that under such 
circumstances the primary and exclusive pur- 
pose of the appellant is the free administra- 
tion to charity patients? We think not. 
Clearly a hospital may claim exemption where 
it administers in part to pay patients and 
in part to patients unable to pay. Here, 
however, we are confronted with the fact 
that at best but a very small proportion of 
the hospital facilities are afforded charity 
patients and the obtaining of such facilities 
is contingent upon the availability of a com- 
paratively small number of beds and upon a 
doctor’s certificate that professional services 
will be rendered without fee.” 

We are of the opinion that there can be no 
fixed standard of operation which can be 
applied to all hospitals in determining 
whether they are operated exclusively for 
charitable purposes. What constitutes sub- 
stantial” service to the poor on an eleemosy- 
nary basis will depend on the facts of each 
case. [It would appear reasonable to require 
that a hospital claiming the benefits which 
are accorded a charitable hospital should be 
primarily interested in serving those who are 
unable to pay.] As the Court said in the case 
of O’Brien v. Physicians’ Hospital Association 
((Ohio, 1917), 116 N. E. 275, L. R. A. 1917 
F. 714): 

“The fact that it may receive pay patients, 
without losing its character as a public chari- 
table hospital, does not authorize it to re- 
ceive pay patients in such numbers as to 
exhaust its accommodations, so that it can- 
not receive and extend hospital service to the 
usual and ordinary number of indigent 
patients applying for admission under proper 
rules and regulations of the board of trus- 
tees—excepting, of course, the cases it has no 
facilities for handling, as described and de- 
fined by the evidence in this case. The first 
concern of a public charitable hospital must 
be for those who are unable to pay. If, after 
taking care of these, it still has further 
accommodations there can be no objection to 
making use of the same for pay patients in 
order to increase the fund which may be at 
its disposal for the benefit of the poor. It 
may be, however, that it cannot always nicely 
measure these demands. It is sufficient if it 
conforms its conduct along the lines of its 
experience as to the ordinary and usual de- 
mand made upon it by charity patients, pro- 
vided, always, that it act in good faith and 
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consistent with the purposes of its organi- 
zation,” 

The facts in this case cannot, in our 
opinion, support a finding that Maynard Hos- 
pital, Inc., was organized and operated ex- 
clusively for charitable purposes. [Wa find, 
therefore, that Maynard Hospital, Inc., was 
not organized and operated exclusively for 
charitable purposes within the meaning of 
section 209 (b) (8) of the Social Security Act 
as amended.] Therefore, the services rendered 
by Shirley V. Brandt for this hospital were 
rendered in employment as defined by sec- 
tion 209 (b) of the Social Security Act, as 
amended. This finding makes it unnecessary 
to consider whether any of the net income of 
the hospital inured in whole or in part to 
the benefit of private shareholders or indi- 
viduals. 

The record shows that Shirley V. Brandt 
was employed by Maynard Hospital, Inc., 
from October 23, 1940, to December 1, 1941, 
in the dietary department, and that she was 
paid wages in the following amounts in the 
quarters indicated: 

1940: Period ending Dec. 31 8118. 90 
1941: 

Period ending Mar. 31 203.90 
221.90 


900. 14 
It is the decision of the appeals council 
that the above wages be credited to the wage 
earner on the wage records of the Social 
Security Board. 
APPEALS CoUNCIL, SOCIAL 
‘Security BOARD, 
JOSEPH E. McEtvaIn, Chairman. 
Dated July 25, 1942. 


Securities Act of 1933 and Securities and 
Exchange Act of 1934 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to request granted by the House, as a 
member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and as a member 
of the subcommittee thereof to consider 
securities legislation, I desire to submit 
for the Recor a statement made by the 
Honorable CLARENCE F. Lea, the chairman 
of the full committee and the chairman 
of the securities subcommittee thereof, 
dated February 21, 1943, which bears di- 
rectly on the future committee action on 
this most important subject, with special 
reference to the proxy rules recently pro- 
mulgated by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission: 


HEARINGS ON PROXY REGULATIONS 


CLARENCE F. LEA, chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House, today announced the purpose of his 
committee to begin hearings as to the regula- 
tions recently adopted by the Securities Ex- 
change Commission concerning proxies. 

Mr. Lea stated that widespread complaint 
had been made against the regulations on the 
ground that the requirements are unneces- 
sary and unduly burdensome, expensive, and 
unnecessarily consume the time of the em- 
ployees badly needed by the companies 
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affected, many of which directly engage in 
war activities. 

Further, Mr. Lea said, “in the face of these 
complaints our committee thought it desir- 
able to give the businessmen a hearing to 
determine what, if any, immediate action 
should be taken by our committee to relieve 
business firms of any unnecessary hardship 
imposed upon them by such regulations. 

“Without prejudging the action of the 
Commission in imposing these regulations on 
business concerns at this time, I think I speak 
the general sentiment of our committee 
members when I say that while the committee 
would be disposed to support the Commission 
in any action taken which was warranted 
from the standpoint of war needs or clearly 
justified from the standpoint of maintaining 
the integrity of corporate action, we look 
with disfavor upon any effort of administra- 
tive agencies to take advantage of the war 
situation to impose questionable reforms or 
any burdensome innovations during wartime 
which are not clearly justified on the ground 
of necessity.” 

Mr. Lea, as chairman of the committee, ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to consider the 
proxy matter and other subjects relating to 
the Securities Act and the Securities Ex- 
change Act. This committee is a continua- 
tion of a similar committee in the last Con- 
gress. Members of the committee as newly 
formed are Mr. Lea, chairman; Messrs. 
CROSSER, Boren, Priest, Harris of Arkansas, 
NEWSOME, WoLVERTON of New Jersey, REECE of 
Tennessee, Brown of Ohio, LEONARD W. HALL, 
and WINTER. 

Extensive hearings on proposed amend- 
ments to the Securities Exchange Act were 
held in the last session of Congress, This 
testimony has all been carefully assembled 
and indexed and a synopsis made of the 
arguments for and against each proposed 
amendment. 

The principal work of the subcommittee 
will be to take up the consideration of this 
legislation with the view of preparing a bill 
to present to this Congress embodying such 
amendments as the committee finds war- 
ranted. 

Congressman JAMES W. WADSWORTH, who 
tcok an active interest in these subjects dur- 
ing the last Congress, has ceased to be a mem- 
ber of the committee on account of his ap- 
pointment to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House. However, he still maintains 
his interest in this program. 


What’s Wrong? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave already granted to me, I include as 
a part of my remarks a letter I wrote to 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard under date of January 14, 1943, 
and the reply thereto, over the signature 
of Under Secretary of Agriculture Paul 
H. Appleby, dated February 18, 1943. 

It is little wonder, Mr. Speaker, that 
the people generally are disturbed and 
disgusted with the administrative officers 
of our Government, when you realize 
that more than a month elapsed before a 
reply is given to a letter from a Member 
of Congress urging that prompt action be 
taken to relieve a situation as acute as 


was the meat and butter shortage in my 
home State of Rhode Island during the 
middle of January. And up to now, that 
situation has not improved. 

The letters follow: 

JANUARY 14, 1943. 
Hon. CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. SECRETARY: Since I talked yes- 
terday with Mr. Raymond F. Hendrickson, 
Director of Food Distribution, regarding the 
terrible shortage of meat and butter in the 
State of Rhode Island, I have received many 
more communications from wholesalers and 
processors of meat, as well as retailer market 
men, pleading urgently that you take imme- 
diate action to allocate a sufficient supply of 
meat to Rhode Island so that retailers and 
consumers may obtain equitable distribution. 

It may interest you to know that my secre- 
tary, at my request, has just spent 2 weeks 
surveying the situation back home for me 
and has found that butter is so scarce that 
people stand in long lines in subzero. temper- 
atures, sometimes more than a block long, 
waiting to cbtain a half pound or a quarter 
pound of butter, and in many instances fail 
to obtain even th: t small amount. 

The population cf my district is very bitter 
at the news reports that millions of pounds 
of butter are being released and most of it 
is being shipped abroad to Allied Nations. 
It is their contention—and I agree with 
them—that instead of shipping butter abroad 
and practically compelling our own citizens 
to use oleomargarine we make the butter 
available here at home and ship the oleomar- 
garine to our allies. 

The meat shortage is so acute that most of 
the stores have absolutely none for sale. A 
few of them have a small supply and will sell 
only to their regular customers, and while 
refusing to sell it to others laugh in their 
faces. Others who have a small amount for 
sal are violating ceilings to the point where 
a lady whose husband is ill and has been 
ordered by the doctor to take only beef tea 
made a diligent search of several stores in 
the hope of obtaining steak, and in only one 
instance did she find that steak was avail- 
able and that was rump steak at $1.09 per 
pound. 

In view of this information, which repre- 
sents only a part of the picture, I strongly 
urge that yot take steps immediately to make 
available to Rhode Island an amount of beef 
and other meats in fair proportion to the 
supply normally available. 

Your prompt advice as to the action you 
take in this matter will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
AIME J. FoRAND, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 18, 1943. 
Hon. AIME J. FORAND, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Fonaxp: This is in reply to your 
letter of January 14 relative to allocating 
meat supplies to wholesalers and processors, 
and other matters pertaining to the distri- 
bution of food. 

New England has always been a deficit meat 
area. Before the adoption of price controls, 
the interaction of supply and demand moved 
meats from surplus producing areas to defi- 
cit areas. Now that ceiling prices have been 
adopted for neats, normal distribution has 
been upset because packers find it possible to 
sell at ceiling prices in the surplus produc- 
ing areas most of the meats they have avail- 
able for civilians. Under these conditions 
some other means must be found to move 
meats into deficit areas, but it must be recog- 
nized that any steps adopted will be more or 
less makeshift. 

The substantial reduction in the quantity 
of meat available for total civilian consump- 
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tion as compared with a year ago is not gen- 
erally realized. All of us are agreed that the 
strictly military demands and lend-lease re- 
quirements must be provided for. This has 
reduced supplies for civilians, but not to a 
harmful degree from a nutritional stand- 
point. The pressure from civilians is in- 
crease by high incomes and a decreasing 
amount of goods and services to buy. 

We believe that rationing will result in a 
more equitable distribution of meat to con- 
sumers; however. it will not solve all of the 
distribution problems at the wholesale level. 
We are considering all angles of this problem 
in an effort to find a practical and equitable 
means of distributing meat supplies, but we 
do not expect to be able to distribute meat 
through all handlers who were previously in 
this business, even though they may have 
been quite necessary in the meat distribution 
trade in normal times. 

Our interpretation of the spirit and opera- 
tion of the Lend-Lease Act is that we share 
our commodities and matériel with our allies, 
This naturally involves sharing some com- 
modities for which we may have a preference. 
In the case of butter, shipments during 1942 
amounted to approximately 17,250,000 pounds 
out of our estimated production of slightly 
more than two thousand million pounds. 
Practically all of this butter went to Russia. 
Shipments of oleomargarine and edible oils 
in 1942 exceeded the above quantity of butter 
many times. 

We are referring your letter to the Price 
Division of the Office of Price Administration, 
since it contains information relative to ceil- 
ing prices, which are administered by that 
office. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul. H. APPLEBY, 
Under Secretary. 


Federal Tax on Municipal Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ.. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor», I insert a letter 
received by me from the Honorable 
George A. Quigley, mayor of the city of 
New Britain, Conn. 

Mr. Quigley has vast experience as a 
municipal executive and has devoted a 
great deal of time and study to munici- 
pal finances. I am sure that his obser- 
vations will be of immense value. 

The letter follows: 


City or New BRITAIN, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
New Britain, Conn., February 9, 1943. 
Hon. B. J. MONKIEWICZ, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bru: I am writing you regarding the 
matter of the possible taxing of municipal 
bonds by the Federal Government. 

This is a matter of much concern to munic- 
ipalities where large industrial plants are 
located. 

The municipalities will face in the very 
near future serious financial problems, We 
have in New Britain approximately 15,000 
war workers who have arrived here from all 
parts of the country during the past 2 years. 
They will present a serious problem in post- 
war days when the factories will retool and 
return to normal lines of production. 
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Thousands of these workers will be thrown 
out of employment and be a charge upon the 
city for a period of between 6 months to a 
year. In addition to these workers we will 
have after the war between four or five 
thousand men returning from the service; 
another unemployment problem. 

All industrial municipalities will face this 
problem. 

Any increase in taxation imposes an addi- 
tional burden on real estate and when we 
know that 75 percent of the cost of govern- 
ment is borne by real property any incréased 
burden is conducive to the destruction of 
home ownership. 

Instead of adding to the burden of the 
realty owner means must be found to secure 
another source of revenue for municipalities 
other than the tax upon real estate. 

“While the President’s formal message to 
Congress said little in a direct way about 
taxing State and local securities, his ‘seminar’ 
sessions with financial writers prior to the 
Budget message left no doubt at all of the 
administration’s persistent determination to 
bring about a change. The argument wasn’t 
new but a repeating of the charge that no 
taxation for these bonds was inequitable and 
offered to the wealthy an escape from taxa- 
tion. In addition, the President still seeks 
for the elimination of the income from in- 
vestments received over and above the $25,000 
net salary ceiling. If this were achieved the 
method might conceivably work out an indi- 
rect means of taxation for exempt securities.” 
(From the Bond Buyer, January 16, 1943.) 

Speaking of Secretary Morgenthau's plan 
for new tax sources, Time magazine of Janu- 
ary 23 said that— 

“He counts strongly on three proposals 
Congress turned down last year—taxation of 
State and municipal bonds * .“ 

Referring to the 1943 tax bill, the Bond 
Buyer, in its Washington letter, said that 
the Treasury Department “* * * has sev- 
eral proposals that it wants inserted in the 
tax bill, one of which is the provision for tax- 
ing State and local bonds.” And further: 
“There is a school of fiscal experts here who 
seek the elimination of present provisions 
relative to these securities as a nearly last 
nal step to control of State and local taxes 
and finances.” 

* * * ° L 

With personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE A. QUIGLEY, 
Mayor of New Britain. 


Workers’ Revolt Averted by Work Projects 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Denis W. 
Delaney, from the Boston Traveler of 
February 19, 1943: 


WORKERS’ REVOLT AVERTED BY WORK PROJECTS 
ADMINISTRATION — CHIEF DELANEY GIVES 
Corp, Harp Facts ABOUT ROOSEVELT’S GREAT 
RELIEF PLAN 
(With war industries taking every available 

man, the Work Projects Administration has 

been dissolved by act of Congress. During 
the middle thirties this agency provided work 
for millions of persons and made available 

many roads, buildings, and other public im- 

provements. In the paragraphs that follow 


Denis W. Delaney, State administrator of the 
Work Projects Administration, tells what the 
agency has meant to the State and the 
Nation.) 


(By Denis W. Delaney, State work projects 
administration) 

When the wild orgy of financial and in- 
dustrial speculation came to an inglorious 
end in October 1929, the Nation went into an 
industrial nose dive that soon found 13,000,- 
000 in the ranks of the unemployed, which 
condition continued for 4 long weary years 
of suffering and want, with no sign of relief 
until March 5, 1933, when President Roosevelt, 
24 hours after taking the oath of office, closed 
all the banks of the country, after 4,617 banks 
had closed their doors, involving over $2,000,- 
000,000 of the savings of the men and women 
who toil, thus preventing bloody days in our 
great industrial centers. 

Come with me for a moment into one of 
millions of American homes as they were on 
March 4, 1933, Not the home of a dissolute, 
but that of a God-fearing, hard-working head 
of a large family. Father’s head bowed on 
the table in despair, no fire in the stove, no 
food in the cupboard; the mother huddled in 
the corner with her kiddies, all thinly clad, 
with faces pinched from hunger and cold, 
At that moment, when there seemed to be no 
relief, someone came through the front door 
without knocking. 

TAXPAYER TO RESCUE 

That someone was you, the American tax- 
payer, and when you had gone, there was fire 
in the stove, there was food in the cupboard, 
the children were warmly clad and those of 
school age were back at school, the only hope 
for the perpetuity of our institutions of Gov- 
ernment, the school; the father was out at 
honorable dignified relief work and mother 
was humming an old tune as she went about 
her work. Multiply that scene by millions 
and you get some idea of what conditions 
were, at that time, after nearly four awful 
years, in this, the richest country under God's 
sun. 

Overnight there came into being the great- 
est humanitarian program the world has ever 
known. 

In the 10 years since that program became 
effective over 10,000,000 different persons— 
men and women—have been upon the pay 
rollr of the relief program doing work which 
they can be proud of all their lives. 

RECORD OF WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 

Their labors and skill have left their record 
all over the United States. 

Everywhere one goes you travel over roads 
and bridges built and improved by their 
hands. Our children in a thousand towns 
and cities go to schools that they have con- 
structed, enlarged, or made safer and better 
than they were before. 

In a great many communities the water 
we drink comes to us through mains laid by 
them. They have done a vast amount of 
work to improve the health of the Nation; 
they have dug drainage ditches through mala- 
rial swamps; they have served in thousands 
of clinics and helped to give immunizations 
and medical or dental treatment to hundreds 
of thousands of people, young and old, who 
would not otherwise have had it; they have 
fed millions of undernourished school chil- 
dren; and they have made garments with 
which to clothe millions of families in need. 

In our great catastrophies of Nature, when 
flood or hurricane has devastated some region, 
they were the shock troops of disaster; they 
were on the scene swiftly, and in thousands, 
to carry on night and day the work of rescue, 
of sanitation, of rehabilitation; they brought 
food and clothes; they cleared the roads, 
burned the debris, prevented the spread of 
disease. Never in our history has help been 
brought more promptly or adequately to 
stricken communities than by them in the 
great Mississippi-Ohio floods and the New 
England hurricane, 
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CRISIS OVERCOME 

They have taken their part in every form 
of useful community service; they have 
taught the illiterate to read and write; they 
have brought educational advantages to peo- 
ple over school age; they have helped our 
educational system to meet the needs of the 
American masses. Among them were tech- 
nically trained workers who assisted our State 
universities in every kind of scientific re- 
search. Among them were musicians, artists, 
and writers who nsed their talents in the 
service of your communities, 

All this work is work that your communi- 
ties have wanted to have done, work that 
they needed. 

In the prosecution of that immense pro- 
gram, over $16,000,000,000 have been poured 
into the homes of those in need, and through 
those homes into every channel of trade 
throughout the Nation, and just one practi- 
ca] question: “Without this tremendous Na- 
tion-wide rehabilitation program, what would 
have been the condition of this country when 
we were faced with the emergency that took 
us into the bloodiest inhuman conflict the 
world has ever seen?” 

We of this generation can never fully realize 
or appreciate what has been done since March 
5, 1933, but the children of generations yet 
unborn will read in their schoolbooks how 
their ancestors of this day and age met and 
overcame the greatest crisis this Nation ever 
faced, in the same spirit and sacrifice that 
our ancestors met and overcame the great 
test of their day, out of which came this 
Nation of ours, the greatest thought in gov- 
ernment that ever came from the brain of 
man, justice and equality, under law, which 
for 166 years has been the beacon light to 
all civilization, the harbor of refuge for the 
oppressed peoples of every land, and which 
stands today as the only hope of the civilized 
world. 

Our country has on many occasions seen 
desperate conditions that have tried the 
hearts and souls of its citizens, at times al- 
most to despair, amid wars, pestilence, re- 
bellion, and financial and industrial deso- 
lation, but we have always come through, as 
we will in the present crisis, with a better 
understanding of our great heritage and a re- 
newed pledge that, under God, we shall main- 
tain, at all costs, the precious boon of de- 
mocracy that has been handed down to each 
generation to carry on, and that this Re- 
public, under God, shall continue as the 
abiding place only of those who believe in 
a government of law, where all the problems 
affecting the welfare of the people will con- 
tinue to be settled by the ballot and not by 
the bullet. 


Is Pickens a Communist? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL ELLISON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Balti- 
more Afro-American of February 20, 
1943: 

Is PICKENS A COMMUNIST?—TWENTY-ONE AC- 
CUSATIONS BY DIES IN CONGRESS Cover LESS 
THAN 1 PERCENT OF THE PICKENS RECORD 
The House 2 weeks ago, by a teller vote of 

163 to 111, passed a resolution providing that 

no part of the Treasury appropriation under 
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consideration should be used to pay William 
Pickens, whom the Dies committee charged 
with Communist affiliations. 

Dr. Pickens, former National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People sec- 
retary and one time dean of Morgan College, 
is now a $5,600-a-year Treasury Department 
specialist in promoting sales of War bonds 
and stamps. 

Tuesday of last week the House reversed 
the Pickens ouster by a roll call of 267 to 136. 
Between Fridey and Tuesday a lot of Con- 
gressmen found out who Dr. Pickens is, 
Edgar G. Brown constituted himself a com- 
mittee of one to call on a number of them. 
Constituents at home sent letters and tele- 
grams to others. 

In addition, the only colored Congressman, 
William Dawson (Pomocrat, Ill.), took the 
floor for his maiden speech, in which he de- 
clared he had “known Pickens for 40 years; 
he is not a Communist and has never know- 
ingly affiliated himself with a Communist 
organization.” 

When the Illinois Congressman said that 
“those who make the charges do not know 
Pickens as I do,” he made a strong impres- 
sion on the House, which passed a resolution 
directing a subcommittee to grant Pickens 
and 37 others a chance to establish their 
innocence. This hearing will be held soon. 


TWENTY-ONE ACCUSATIONS AGAINST PICKENS 


Dres read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
21 instances of what he called Dr. Pickens’ 
affiliation with Communist-front organiza- 
tions. Here they are: 

1. 1927—William Pickens, one of four 
United States delegates to the World Congress 
of League Against Colonial Oppression and 
Imperialism in Brussels, Belgium. 

2. 1927—Pickens wrote articles for three 
issues of the Daily Worker. 

3. 1927—Pickens was a member of the 
Hands Off China Advisory Committee, 

4, Pickens named on letterhead as member 
of organizing committee of All-America Anti- 
Imperialist League. 

5. 1929—Pickens on letterhead as member 
of National Committee of International 
Labor Defense. 

6. 1929—-Pickens delegate to World Con- 
gress of League Against Imperialism in Frank- 
furt, Germany. 

7. 1931—Pickes sponsor of Prisoners’ Re- 
lief Fund, organized by Labor Defense. 

8. Pickens on letterhead as member of 
United States Congress Against War. 

9. 1933—Pickens and Browder leading 
speakers at meeting of United States Congress 
Against War, termed by Attorney General a 
Communist-front organization. 

10. 1933—Pickens named to National Con- 
vention of United States Congress Against 
War. 
11. 1933—Pickens oe of two vice chair- 
men of American League Against War and 
Fascism—its program, sabotage of national 
defense in peace and war. 

_ 12, 1938—Pickens addressed mass meeting 
of Medical Bureau and North American Com- 
mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy. 

13. 1939—Pickens contributed article for 
New Masses, alleged Communist Party publi- 
cation. 

14. 1939—Pickens lectured at Workers’ 
School, official school of Communist Party. 

15. 1940—Pickens speaker at mass meeting 
of American Rescue Ship Mission (Com- 
munist) . 

16. 1940—Pickens signed statement issued 
by Council for Pan-American Democracy in 
behalf of a member of Communist Inter- 
national. 

17. 1940—Pickens spoke for United Spanish 
Aid Committee 

18, 1940—Pickens signed petition of Na- 
tional Federation of Constitutional Liberties 
in behalf of an imprisoned Communist. 

19. Pickens on letterhead of American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born. 


20. Pickens one of sponsors for Greater 
New York Emergency Conference on Inalien- 
able Rights. 

21. Pickens sponsor of American Commit- 
tee for Democracy und Intellectual Freedom. 

Drws said that this 16-year record of Dr. 
Pickens leaves no doubt about his close col- 
laboration with the Communist Farty and its 
front organizations. 

THE AFRO DISAGREES 


The Dres exposé of Pickens is remarkable, 
not for what it says but for what it leaves out. 

First of all, Dr. Pickens for 22 years was 
branch organizer, traveling secretary, lecturer, 
and forum speaker for the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
in the course of which he traveled hundreds 
of thousands of miles and spoke frequently 
every day. He also wrote for the Associated 
Negro Press. 

If, out of 6,000 speeches and 1,000 news 
articles, Mr. Dres finds only 21 instances in 
which Pickens spoke or wrote for the Com- 
munists, the percentage is less than 1 percent. 

To judge Pickens correctly it would be far 
better to discover what he did in the 99.7 
percent of his speeches and writings. 


SOME OF DIES’ CHARGES ARE ERRORS 


Besides, Mr. Dres isn’t correct in his 21 ac- 
cusations. For example, Afro files reveal that 
Dr. Pickens attended the 1929 Anti-Imperial- 
ism Congress in Germany representing the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, not the Communists. 

The Pickens membership in the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense mentioned by Dims in 
1929 consisted of sending this body a donation 
to help in its fight to free the Scottsboro boys. 

“If the devil was planning to defend those 
boys,” said Pickens to the Afro in 1931, “I 
would have abetted the devil.” At the same 
time, he condemned the Communists for 
publicizing his donation. Answering the 
question then whether he was a Commu- 
nist—this war in 1931—Mr. Pickens said, 
“Gosh, no, I catch enough hell just being 
colored.” 

Afro files also show that Pickens supported 
the Socialist, Norman Thomas, for President 
in 1936 and the Republican, Wendell Willkie, 
for President in 1940. 

If we judge Pickens by the places at which 
he has spoken and his associates on the 
speakers’ platform, we can convict him of 
membership in every denomination and every 
political party. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT ACCUSED 

The Communist affiliation which Mr. DIES 
charges to Pickens is akin to that which Con- 
gressman LAMBERTSON, of Kansas, imputed 
Monday to Mrs. Roosevelt, who spoke before 
the National Youth Conference 3 years ago 
and entertained some of its leaders at the 
White House. 

Congress spent the better part of 2 days 
on the Pickens case, but the time will not be 
wasted if it is utilized to convince Dres that 
the real agents of enemy powers are not peo- 
ple like Pickens, Mrs. Roosevelt, and Mary 
Bethune, who was also on the Dies list. 


Shall We Subsidize the Farmer ?—Is It Not 
Really Subsidizing the Consumer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I should like to include an editorial 
from the Missouri Farmer, by F. V. 
Heinkel, president, calling attention to 
the fact that while many farmers believe 
subsidies are a good thing for agricul- 
ture, it is dangerous for agriculture to 
live under ceilings that are fixed below 
an equitable parity and accept the dif- 
ference in subsidies, particularly at a 
time when the Nation’s income is the 
highest in history and people are more 
able than ever before to. pay what farm 
products are worth. I quote: 


COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE 
THEM 


Some things have been happening in Wash- 
ington lately which should give the Nation’s 
farmers much food for thought. We should 
not only take a look at these things as they 
appear on the surface, but we should also look 
beneath the surface and try to determine for 
ourselves what implications might be hidden 
there, and which might one day emerge to 
plague us. 

A few days ago the Secretary of Agriculture 
announced an extensive program of incentive 
payments to farmers totaling approximately 
$100,000,000, designed to obtain greater pro- 
duction on certain food crops vitally needed 
for war purposes; and, he hinted, there will 
likely be millions more forthcoming. 

I do not doubt the Secretary's sincerity. He 
sees the broad picture, the global war which 
we must win regardless of the cost, and he 
sincerely believes that “food will win the war 
and write the peace.” But Ido wonder if, in 
his eagerness to obtain results, the proper 
procedure is being used? 

I have felt for a long time that all which 
necessary to obtain food production to the 
fullest is to pay the farmer cost of production, 
give him some machinery to produce with, 
leave some of his sons at home who under- 
stand farm work to help him, then leave him 
alone. 

No class of people want to win the war more 
earnestly than farmers; they are sacrificing 
their sons the same as other people are; their 
liberties are at stake, and it is a well-known 
fact that farmers value their liberties, exer- 
cise them more freely, than do many other 
classes of the people; while, in addition, 
farmers are extensive owners of property 
which they stand to lose if we lose the war, 
and from this standpoint alone taney have 
incentive enough to produce all the food 
they can at this critical time. Incentive 
payments, therefore, it seems to me, are actu- 
ally a reflection upon the farmer’s patriot- 
ism—it would have been better to have called 
the payments subsidies to consumers, which 
in fact they are. 

The daily press stated a few days ago that 
Congressman CLARENCE CANNON of Missouri 
made the Secretary admit that the $100,- 
000,000 incentive payment is not an incen- 
tive payment to farmers at all, but rather 
a subsidy to consumers, and a few days ago 
the Congressman, who is chairman of the 
powerful Appropriations Committee, took the 
matter to the House floor. 

“Mr. Speaker,” he said, “the Department of 
Agriculture has announced unexpectedly a 
new subsidy policy under which a bonus is to 
be paid to farmers from the United States 
Treasury, in the form of incentive payments. 
The Department states that the payments 
would be subsidies to the consumer rather 
than to the producer. In other words it 
proposes to pay a part of the grocery bill of 
certain classes of people and charge it to 
the taxpayers. 

“The amount mentioned by the Depart- 
ment to start the program is $100,000,000, but 
estimates indicate that the amount required 
would be from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000, 
and Departmental spokesmen who discussed 
the subject when it was before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations last year said that car- 
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ried to its ultimate conclusion it would re- 
quire billions. 

“On the testimony submitted by the De- 
partment when the subject was before the 
committee during consideration of the price- 
control bill in the last session the committee 
not only disapproved such a policy but incor- 
porated in the Office of Price Administration 
bill a provision that no part of the funds 
therein appropriated should be used for subsi- 
dies in any form. That provision was ap- 
proved by the House and is now a part of the 
law. 

“It is therefore a matter of surprise that 
the Department should without notice and 
without consultation with any congressional 
committee, suddenly announce that these 
payments will be made. The only method by 
which funds can be secured for the purpose 
is through appropriation by Congress and the 
announcement by the Department, carried in 
every metropolitan newspaper and over every 
radio channel, is tantamount to announce- 
ment that Congress will reverse its decision 
and repeal the policy incorporated in the law 
and provide money at the direction of a Gov- 
ernment bureau. * * * It is not only an 
encroachment on the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the Congress but it is a proposal to 
take a vast sum from the Treasury to pay a 
part of the cost of living of certain consumers 
at a time when the consumer’s income is the 
highest in the history of the Nation and 
when every available dollar is needed for the 
prosecution of the war.” 

CLARENCE CANNON is not only one of the 
ablest men in Washington, but during his 
many years in Congress he has proved his 
friendship for agriculture many times. When 
William Hirth was in Washington fighting for 
the McNary-Haugen bill as chairman of the 
famous Corn Belt committee, he had no 
greater helper than this distinguished Mis- 
sourian. And so when such a man as he 
speaks out on the subsidy question, is it not 
time for farmers to wonder? 

But Congressman CANNON is by no means 
the only critic of subsidies—practically every 
farm leader in the Nation has taken a stand 
against them, and this fact also should pro- 
voke serious thought among farmers; for I 
know all these men personally, and know that 
they are sincerely and courageously standing 
forth for what they believe to be the best 
interests of agriculture. - 

Not long ago John Brandt, president of 
Land O' Lakes Creameries, one of the most 
successful groups of cooperatives in America, 
recently denounced subsidies as inflationary. 
He said: “In these times when all benefit or 
subsidy payments cannot be paid from cur- 
rent Government income, but require addi- 
tional borrowing for the full amount of these 
payments, which still further increases the 
public debt, there is nothing more inflation- 
ary than the payment of subsidies.” 

Charles W. Holman, secretary of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, 
an organization composed of 350,000 of the 
Nation’s dairymen, denounced subsidies at 
our recent State managers’ meeting as “the 
aspirin that cures the administrator’s head- 
ache,’ and declared “It is a subtle, poisonous 
something which demoralizes the body politic 

* + which makes the recipient weaker 
10 will and a great deal more dependent upon 
the subsidy giver.” 

A few days ago Albert S. Goss, master of 
the National Grange; Edward A. ONeal, presi- 
dent, American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
Ezra T. Benson, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, is- 
sued a joint statement on the subject of sub- 
sidies. Here is what they said: 

“We are unalterably opposed to the use of 
subsidies in lieu of a fair return in the mar- 
ket place. The Department of Agriculture 
has announced a program of so-called incen- 
tive payments for the production of certain 
crops., We insist that these payments as now 
projected are nothing but subsidies disguised. 


Despite repeated protests, it continues to be 
the policy of the administration to restrict 
returns to farmers by ceilings and to attempt 
to compensate them by subsidies with their 
attendant uncertainties. For the first time 
in 20 years, normal adjustments in the na- 
tional economy, if permitted to function, 
would put the farmer on an equal basis with 
American labor and industry. 

“We warn that any economy which does not 
pay the cost of its food bill will inevitably 
collapse. If this situation persists, we con- 
sider it a grave danger to the Nation. We 
insist upon price-control policies which will 
assure maximum production as the best pro- 
tection against both inflation and hun- 
ger. * * * Finally, we recommend that 
immediate assurance be given American 
farmers by the Congress and the administra- 
tion of their intention to preserve agriculture 
as an independent and self-supporting in- 
dustry.” 

But there is something else that ought to 
cause us as farmers to ponder the subject of 
subsidies—the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, highest authority in 
our land, and from whose decision there is no 
appeal, no relief short of changing the Na- 
tion’s Constitution itself! Remember the 49- 
cent wheat penalties a couple years ago? 
Every wheat grower does. Well, one Roscoe 
C. Philburn, an Ohio farmer, appealed to the 
courts for relief, contending his constitutional 
rights as a citizen were violated. 

He denied that the Federal Government, 
under the Constitution, had a right to inter- 
fere with his farm operations, that when he 
planted his wheat the penalty for excess mar- 
ketings was 15 cents a bushel and that just 
about the time the wheat was ready for har- 
vest the penalty was raised to 49 cents. This, 
he contended, deprived him of his property 
without due process of law, which is forbidden 
by the fifth amendment to the Constitution. 

But the Supreme Court pointed out that 
the Government was maintaining wheat 
prices by subsidy payments, and said: “It is 
hardly lack of due process for the Government 
to regulate that which it subsidizes!” If it 
seems strange to some farmers that the Na- 
tion’s ablest farm leaders, and friends of agri- 
culture in Congress, should oppose the pay- 
ment of subsidies to farmers in lieu of a fair 
price for their products, here is one everlast- 
ingly good answer, and right from the 
Supreme Court! 

It is another way of saying that “He who 
pays the fiddler calls the tune.” It is another 
way of saying that when farmers accept sub- 
sidies, they must submit to regulation, must 
obey rules laid down by bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington. 

I believe that the subsidy givers in Wash- 
ington are sincere, and I know that many 
farmers believe subsidies are a good thing 
for agriculture. But it does seem to me that 
it is dangerous for agriculture to live under 
ceilings that are fixed below an equitable 
parity, and accept the difference in subsidies, 
particularly at a time when the Nation’s in- 
come is the highest in history, and people 
are more able than ever before to pay what 
farm products are worth. 

Here are some questions every farmer 
should turn over in his rind, and do it often: 
If the country can’t afford to pay what farm 
products are worth today, can we ever expect 
to receive fair prices for them any time in 
the future? If we must live partially on sub- 
sidies now, how can we possibly live without 
them after the war ends? If it is true, as 
the Supreme Court says it is, the Govern- 
ment can “regulate that which it subsidizes,” 
is there any future ahead of us as farmers 
except regulation and low income if we keep 
on accepting subsidies? I we continue to 
accept subsidies in lieu of fair prices, will we 
not have relinquished our liberties, and hav- 
ing done so, will we not have practically re- 
duced ourselves to the status of peasantry? 

F. V. HEINKEL, 

President, Missouri Furmers Association. 
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HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
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Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to pay public tribute to 
the boys and girls of room 21, Central 
Falls High School, for their fine coopera- 
tion with our wir effort 

The 28 students in room 21 stand out 
today as the outstanding class not only 
of my congressional district but, I be- 
lieve, in the country as salesmen of War 
bonds and stamps for Uncle Sam. These 
patriots have sold in 5 months $14,419.50 
worth of stamps and bonds, an average 
of $514.98 per pupil. 

To each and every one of them I say, 
Well done; we are proud of you, 


Dual Citizenship 
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or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana: 

House Joint Resolution 3 


Resolution to the Congress of the United 
States to initiate proper action and legis- 
lation to determine the identity and forfeit 
the citizenship of those holding a dual citi- 
zenship in any other country and prohib- 
iting such citizenship 
Whereas the war in which the United States 

is engaged has focused attention upon cer- 

tain traitorous and disloyal elements in the 
citizenship of this country which have used 
their technical citizenship as a cloak behind 
which to promote and carry out these dis- 
loyal designs; and 

Whereas attention has also been focused 
on nationals of foreign countries who have 
regarded their primary and real loyalty to 
the country of their origin and their Ameri- 
can citizenship as only a necessary conven- 
jence in better securing the material and 
political advantages which this great Nation 
holds forth; and 

Whereas these elements have been weaken- 
ing factors in the unified body of loyal Amer 
ican citizens believing in the traditions and 
principles of the American democracy; and 

Whereas an outstanding evidence of the 
existence of these elements has been the ac- 
ceptance of a dual citizenship status by 
acknowledging allegiance to the sovereignty 
of their native country, particularly among 
the Japanese, German Bundists, and Italian 

Fascists; and 
Whereas foreign countries have held forth 

such dual citizenship status for their na- 
tionals in this country for the purpose of re- 
taining their sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over said nationals and for the purpose of 
commanding their loyalty and obedience in 
peace and in war; and 
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Whereas this war has made us aware of 
the necessity of scrutinizing more carefully 
our citizenship in order that by infiltration 
of disloyal elements our democratic processes 
are not perverted from their original purposes 
and used against our own interests; and 

Whereas the safety and protection of the 
American democracy requires the immediate 
weeding out of said disloyal elements and 
the forfeiture of, and exclusion from, Ameri- 
can citizenship of those nationals of other 
countries practicing dual citizenship or for 
whom dual citizenship is heid out: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of Montana, That the Congress of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby 
memorialized to institute proper action and 
legislation; (1) to determine the identity of 
those persons in this country of Japanese an- 
cestry or otherwise subscribing to citizenship 
or making themselves amenable to the sov- 
ereignty of any other country; (2) to forfeit 
the American citizenship of such persons, 
and (3) to prohibit any person now or here- 
tofore holding or exercising a dual citizenship 
from being or ever becoming an American 
citizen; and be it further 

` Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded: by the secretary of state to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Member 
of the House of Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States from Montana. 
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HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday February 23, 1943 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, today, at 
the Newport News shipyards in the State 
of Virginia, there was launched another 
warship as the latest addition to our 
ever-growing Navy—already the most 
powerful in the world. With her power- 
ful guns and most modern equipment, 
this ship will be another important factor 
with which the enemies of America will 
have to reckon in their vain effort to 
control the mastery of the seas. 

But to some of us the launching of this 
great implement of warfare was some- 
thing more than an addition to our fleet, 
for it carried with it into the waters of 
the Atlantic a great deal of sentiment for 
the people of the great State of Missis- 
sippi and revives the historic legends of 
the city for which she was named, for 
this proud ship which will sail the high 
seas under the Stars and Stripes bears the 
name of Bilozi. This last word in United 
States naval fighting craft slid gently 
down into the water at high noon today. 
It was christened by the charming wife 
of the former mayor of the city of Biloxi, 
Mrs. Louis Braun. 

The launching of this good ship 
brought about the fruition of the dreams 
of Mississippians generally and of the 
citizenship of Biloxi particularly to have 
one of Uncle Sam’s cruisers named after 
this historic city. Several years ago in 
response to the expressed wishes of the 
citizenship of this community, the late 


and lamented Mississippian, Pat Harri- 
son, and I sought this action by the Navy. 
And today all Mississippians are proud 
of the fact that for the first time a 
United States cruiser has been named for 
a Mississippi city. 

The quaint little city whose name this 
proud warship bears has the distinction 
of being one of the first settlements of 
white people in the Mississippi Valley. 
It was founded by Monsieur D'Iberville 
in 1699 under direct authority and in the 
name of the King of France. And today 
may be seen a boulder and a cross mark- 
ing the approximate spot of this little city 
where the Frenchmen first stepped from 
their boats to the mainland. At one 
time Biloxi was the capital of a vast 
region of this country extending as far 
west as the Yellowstone National Park. 
The flags of France, Spain, England, the 
Southern Confederacy, and the Stars 
and Stripes have all responded in the 
past to the gentle breeze which blew 
from the Gulf of Mexico on the shore of 
which the city is built. 

All hail this newest addition to our 
mighty fleet! May this proud ship’s 
voyage on the global waters be as re- 
splendent and inspiring as the heritage 
of the beautiful little city whose name 
she bears. 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the address delivered by 
Theodore Granik, founder and director 
of the American Forum of the Air, at the 
commencement exercises of St. John’s 
University School of Law in Brooklyn, 
N. V., on February 4. 

The citation awarded to him recited 
that Mr. Granik had peen an “outstand- 
ing student at St. John’s University 
School of Law from 1926 to 1929”; while 
still a student, organized the forum; 
served from 1934-37 as assistant district 
attorney of New York; counsel for the 
United States Housing Authority from 
1937 to 1941; helped write the law cre- 
ating the much-needed Smaller War 
Plants Corporation; the first alumnus of 
the school of law to win a place in the 
current edition of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica. “The board of trustees of St. John’s 
University,” the citation concluded, “tak- 
ing cognizance of the remarkable 
achievements of a loyal son, devoted 
father, and distinguished public servant, 
is happy to confer the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws.” 7 

Mr. Granik’s address follows: 

Reverend Father President, members of the 
faculty, graduates, and friends, you are most 
generous in bestowing an honor without 
equal in my life. I accept it as a challenge 
to carry on through the trying months ahead. 
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A commencement speaker is, I believe, sup- 
posed to open the eyes of the graduates to 
the broad vistas lying ahead. 

A decade and a half ago my classmates 
and I sat in your chairs. We were the chil- 
Gren of fortune—or so we were told. We 
were stepping out into a life brimful of op- 
portunities. 

That was the golden summer of 1929. 
Prosperity was everywhere. We were to walk 
right out and help ourselves. 

Yes; we were born of the boom. But be- 
fore the year was out—in less than 4 
months—we learned otherwise. The bubble 
burst—and we were left rubbing the soap 
from our eyes. 

What followed might be called the road 
back—except that the signposts have been 
scattered and confusing. 

You ladies and gentlemen today are also 
born of the boom. Production figures are 
even higher than in 1929. Money abounds. 
Billions have made millions almost small 
change. Yes; and life is even richer in op- 
portunities—but right there the comparison 
must end. 

The fruits are on the trees. For most of 
you, however, the picking must be post- 
poned. 

There's another job to be done—there’s a 
war which must be won—and most of you 
doubtless will be doing your share within a 
very few weeks. 

This course you have completed may have 
been just an interlude before your call to 
duty. 

You must have wondered, particularly 
through the trying last few months, whether 
your studies and your sacrifices for them 
have not been in vain. What, you may ask, 
is the importance of the law in a world ruled 
by the gun? 

Dictators smirk at laws and rights. Even 
democracies suspend laws when disaster 
threatens. 

In the final analysis, when the biggest issue 
is at stake—the issue of survival, of exist- 
ence—when that is at stake, the law is for- 
gotten and brute force decides. 

Yes, that is true. Books are no answer for 
bullets. Canons—with a single n! are of 
little effect against tanks. 

Why, then attach any significance to a de- 
gree in the law or in any other fleld? Why 
should not all education be abandoned and 
the students taken en masse into the armed 
services? 

To that I can best answer that ours is not 
an education for death. Ours is a system 
of teaching and of learning to make and to 
live a better and a fuller life in the epoch 
which must follow war. 

Perhaps the word “epoch” is reserved for 
historians; it may be out of order to prophesy 
an era That criticism I will chance because 
we have every reason to expect a better world 
with the next peace—certainly better than 
the two dizzy decades which followed Ver- 
sailles. 

And, if it is a better world, it will be so 
only because men make it so. It will once 
again be a world of laws and rights founded 
on treaties which we hope to make the great- 
est legal documents of all time. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity. For 23 
years America was at peace with the world 
and seemed to care not a whit about peace. 

Now we have been at war for 14 months 
and, even above the battle cries from Rabaul 
to Rostov, the call for peace is heard round 
the world. Without losing sight of the task 
at hand—and it is a tremendous task—men 
of all continents look ahead to the durable 
peace of which our President speaks. 

Our feet are set firmly on what Archbishop 
Spellman of New York has called The Road 
to Victory. No longer do we stumble along 
the road back. This time the highway mark- 
ers are clear—only the distance is in doubt. 

But the archbishop bids us lock beyond 
the immediate goal of military victory. 
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“Freedom is not a commodity that once 

is never lost,” writes the arch- 

bishop. “But it will be inevitably lost for us 

unless it is cherished, fought for and pre- 

served in the same way in which it was pro- 
claimed and won in the beginning.” 

There you have it. All too long, especially 
since 1919, we figured that money could 
buy anything on the commodity market—but 
the most coveted possession, freedom, was 
not so easily to be had. 

Now we know that we did not appreciate 
it when we had it. We are giving our life- 
blood to reestablish that freedom. And, once 
we have traversed the road to victory, we 
must be determined to preserve that liberty. 

Why didn’t we think of this last time? 
What reason is there to expect that we will, 
at long last, profit by these most-costly 
mistakes? 

Well, suppose we look back to the last time. 
President Wilson enunciated in his 14 points 
a program which coincides largely with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's “four freedoms.” 

Yes, we did fight last time, too, with a pur- 
pose in mind. Unfortunately, however, that 
purpose—those 14 points—all was forgotten 
in the excitement of the comparatively quick 
armistice. 

Mind you, up to the fateful eleventh hour 
of the eleventh day of the eleventh month 
the people of the world believed in the estab- 
lishment of controls and agencies which 
would keep the peace once it was so dearly 
won. There were no Gallup polls then, but 
historians tell us that at that moment the 
American people favored some such organiza- 
tion as the League of Nations and World 
Court. 

President Wilson sailed to France to imple- 
ment that popular sentiment—to achieve a 
peace treaty which would eliminate the causes 
for war. 

But suddenly a change came over our peo- 
ple. We wanted to get back to n 
mind you, not to plan for a better world, but 
just to return to the pre-war status. The 
ticker tape and confetti we showered on 
the returning soldiers and sailors became a 
film, a curtain which closed to our eyes what 
was going on beyond our shores. 

President Wilson worked on, little aware 
of this change of sentiment. When he came 
home 6 months later with the best peace he 
could effect—although we know now that it 
was not a perfect peace by any means—when 
President Wilson brought that treaty home 
he found his own countrymen aloof—yes, 
even hostile—to the terms. 

We never did ratify that treaty. In fact, 
it took a resolution of the Congress in 1921 
tc declare that the state of war with Germany 
no longer existed 

Why such aloofness, such hostility? Well, 
the American people barely knew what had 
happened at Versailles. Correspondents 
were on the scene. They did their best to 
cover a difficult assignment. However, most 
of what was written into the treaty was 

worked out behind closed doors. 

The finished product was dumped into the 
world’s lap. It was now beyond the stage 
of discussion and debate. Take it or leave 
it—and leave a world still torn asunder. The 
people had to accept the treaty as it was, a 
whole entity full of holes, or forget about 
peace. Part of the world accepted, part 
demurred. And the holes remained. 

We do have reason to believe that this will 
not happen again. The world is sadder, but 
the world is wiser. Education has become 
more widespread. You enter this afternoon 
a growing company of college-trained think- 
ers. The printing press and the camera re- 
fresh the mind with new reflections. And 
we now have radio. 

Private tutors gave way to private schools. 
Private schools made way for our great pub- 
lic-school system. But transportation re- 
mained an impediment to the universality of 


education. Now, with radio, we have by- 
passed this handicap. 

Suppose for a moment that we had had 
radio in 1919. Whatever happened at Paris 
and at Versailles would have become public 
knowledge within a few hours. There would 
have been sessions behind closed doors; we 
still have them today. But eventually the 
diplomats would have had to come before the 
microphones to tell the world what was hap- 
pening, what was proposed, what were the 
advantages and the disadvantages. Even the 
most astute politician could not have re- 
mained in hiding too long. 

Would that have made any difference? 
Well, at least the American public would have 
known what was being written into the treaty. 
It would not have been necessary for Presi- 
dent Wilson to stump the country, outlining 
the benefits of the League of Nations to 
unlistening ears at scattered whistle stops. 

I can’t claim that radio at Versailles would 
have changed the course of the world’s his- 
tory. But radio would have brought these 
men—Wilson, Lloyd George, and the others— 
to the world so that the people could weigh 
their words. Nothing is so persuasive as the 
human voice. 

One afternoon at Gettysburg a gaunt, 
towering figure spoke out: 

“We highly resolve * that these dead 
shall not have died in vain. * * * That 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

It was a Presidential address, but most 
newspapers paid no more attention to it than 
to any other cemetery oration, 

A few months ago another President spoke 
out: 

“We are united in seeking the kind of vic- 
tory that will guarantee our grandchildren 
can grow and, under God, may live their lives 
free from the constant threat of invasion, 
destruction, slavery, and violent death.” 

Those words gave fresh courage to a nation 
burdened by the greatest war in history. 
Those words gave fresh life to our sister na- 
tions throughout the world who fight with us. 

I make no claim that radio will win the 
war. It has been called the secret weapon, 
but it hasn’t achieved any military victories 
that I’ve noticed in the official communiques. 

If radio could have won the war, it would 
have been won long ago—by the Axis. The 
dictators are past masters in the use—or, I 
should say, the abuse—of radio. They em- 
ploy it as a black-out—to black out independ- 
ent thought. We of the democracies, how- 
ever, insist on radio as a torch to enlighten 
the whole world. 

Yes, radio can be used and has been used 
by devilish minds as well as by those more 
saintly To guarantee its use for the greatest 
good is the task of men of education; men 
and women like yourselves, who are trained 
in the law and who know about the imposi- 
tion of limitations and guaranties and safety 
measures. 

It is from that standard known as the law 
that human privileges are elevated to the 
dignity of human rights. Law embraces the 
accumulation of capital, the elevation of 
labor, the improvement and cultivation of the 
land. It means the continuous order which 
is the only parent of personal liberty and 
political right. 

Justice which enthrones man and destroys 
tyrants. When gales of prejudice, alarm, and 
hysteria sweep through the land, the lawyex 
must be stalwart in the defense of freedom 
of speech, freedom of worship, and freedom 
of the press and radio—yes, and freedom of 
assembly even when popular will is inclined 
otherwise. These are our foundation. They 
must never be lightly considered or tempo- 
rarily shelved. 

Iam convinced of radio as a means of win- 
ning the peace. But, you ask, why not wait 
until after the war to worry about that? 
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If we are to achieve a just peace the dura- 
ble peace-—we must prepare for it now. We 
must act today, for today we stand united; 
tomorrow even the slightest disagreement 
may tear us asunder. 

If the horrors of Coventry, the bloodletting 
at Leningrad, the carnage on Corregidor—if 
these do not stir a positive yearning—a de- 
mand—for world order, then, indeed, human- 
ity is hopeless and nothing can save it. 

And how are we to act? 

We must work toward getting a public 
opinion which not only is vaguely sentimen- 
tal toward a peaceful world and some kind 
of force that is going to keep the peace, but 
a public opinion that is willing to count the 
costs and make up its mind to stand those 
costs. 

There are many who would do nothing 
about the peace until after arms have been 
laid down. They see no need for discussion, 
let alone action, at this time. They feel that 
all problems will be solved in due course if we 
but let them simmer. 

If that be so, hat should we do about 
French north Africa? Simply permit the pot 
to simmer and the mixture to thicken in the 
darkness of a hands-off policy? Has not the 
glare of publicity, largely accomplished by 
radio, brought out what might well have be- 
come a cancerous growth in the very sides 
of our fighting men? 

Now, by all means, is the time to consider 
and to discuss the conflicting forces in north 
Africa, Whatever commitments are made, 
even though they be called only temporary, 
will have a tremendous effect on the post-war 
settlement. 

And what about the small countries like 
Yugoslavia? If we adopt simply a stand-off 
attitude and let the status quo remain until 
after the war, we are simply closing our eyes 
and dreaming of the return to normal. That 
is precisely what the previous generation 
did in 1919. 

Meanwhile the strife goer on within Yugo- 
slavia between the Partisans and the Chet- 
niks—and both of them fighting against the 
Axis. What is the status quo here? With 
whom are we to deal? With the govern- 
ment-in-exile in London or with the Parti- 
sans in the Balkan hills? 

That situation must be studied today. We 
must hear the facts and we must think them 
through before we act. : 

Largest of all is the problem of what to 
do with Germany. Only last Sunday on the 
American furum several of the Nation’s fore- 
most literary figures discussed that very 
question: Shall we blame only the Nazis? 
There is a decided difference of opinion as to 
whom to hold to account for the bloody 
decade of Hitlerism, Shall it be only Hitler 
and his henchmen, the Nazis generally, the 
Junkers of Prussia, or the German people as 
a whole? 

Certainly that forum provoked discussion 
among Americans—a broad discussion, as the 
telegrams and early letters show. Americans 
are by no means agreed on what should be 
done. But they are agreed on one thing, 
They do want to hear these problems dis- 
cussed now, so that they can think them 
through now. 

And the people’s thoughts—public opin- 
lon—does have a tremendous effect on gov- 
ernment in a democracy. It may not achieve 
at once what it sets out to do, but the driv- 
ing force of public opinion is a constant spur. 

You graduates, especially trained in the 
law, have the ability to appreciate the higher 
values, the goals toward which mankind 
strives. It is for you to use your training, 
your experience in the shaping and directing 
of public opinion in the difficult days which 
lie ahead. 

As counselors of law, you will become fac- 
tors in your communities. Service in the 
armed forces may delay this fora time. But 
the degree you receive here today stamps you 
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as potential leaders in all walks—and in all 
uniforms, 

You will have an important part in helping 
to fashion public opinion for a durable peace. 
Your ideas will be accepted with greater 

weight because you will be steeped in the law. 
. Yours will be the true era of opportunity— 
not so much the opportunity to get rich 
quick and live off the fat of the land, but 
the opportunity to help make America and 
the world the grand place that the preceding 
generation did not care to plan for. 

The road ahead does, then, look brighter 
to men and women with a vision based on 
education. You can now gather about you 
the forces for good throughout the world, 
with the help of the press, the camera, and 
the radio. 

It is to you that the little people look to 
leadership to a better world, little people like 
the Yugoslav partisan named Peter, who left 
his wife to fight in the woods against the 
Nazis. 

On his body several weeks later was found 
a letter Peter had written to his unborn son, 
from which I quote: 

“May you seek always and strive always 
in good faith and high courage, in this world 
where men grow so tired, 

“Keep your power to receive everything; 
only learn to select what your instinct tells 
you is right. 

“Keep your love of life but throw away your 
fear of death. Life must be loved or it is lost; 
but it should never be loved too well. 

“Keep your delight in friendship; 
learn to know your friends. 

“Keep your intolerance; only save it for 
what your heart tells you is bad. 

“Keep your wonder at great and noble 
things like sunlight and thunder, the rain 
and the stars, the wind and the sea, the 
growth of trees and the return of harvests, 
and the greatness of heroes. 

“Keep your heart hungry for new knowl- 
edge; keep your hatred of a lie; and keep 
your power of indignation. 

“Now I know I must die, and you must be 
born to stand upon the rubbish heap of my 
errors. Forgive me for this. I am ashamed to 
leave you an untidy, uncomfortable world. 
But so it must be. 

“In thought, as a last benediction, I kiss 
your forehead. Good night to you—and good 
morning and a clear dawn.” 


only 


Benefits Under Railroad Retirement Act 
Exempt From Income and Victory 
Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, prac- 
tically every Member of Congress has 
retired railroad men in their district and 
has received inquiries as to whether an- 
nuities and pensions under the Railroad 
Retirement Act are subject to the Fed- 
eral income and Victory tax. 

The following information was re- 
leased by the general counsel of the 
Railroad Retirement Board and discloses 
that railroad-retirement annuities and 
pensions are exempt from income and 
Victory tax. 

For the information of my colleagues 
I am herewith inserting a copy of the 


memorandum prepared by the General 

Counsel of the Railroad Retirement 

Board: J 

MEMORANDUM 
CHICAGO, ILL., December 29, 1942. 

To: The Board. 

From: The General Counsel. 

Subject: Taxability under the Reyenue Act of 
1942 of annuity and pension payments 
made pursuant to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937. 

Several inquiries from various sources have 
been made as to whether or not annuity and 
pension payments made pursuant to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 are subject 
either to the general income tax imposed by 
the Revenue Act of 1942 or to the Victory 
tax imposed by section 172 of that act. 

I am attaching a copy of a memorandum 
addressed to me by Mr. A. H. Myers, of my 
staff, which contains an analysis of the pro- 
visions of the income tax in question, and on 
the basis of that analysis and the express 
exemption contained in section 12 of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, it is my 
opinion that annuity and pension payments 
made pursuant to the Retirement Act are not 
subject to either the general income tax im- 
posed by the Revenue Act of 1942 or the 
Victory tax imposed by section 172 thereof. 

There is also attached a copy of a letter 
addressed to Mr. Latimer by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in which the 
opinion is likewise expressed that annuities 
and pensions received pursuant to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 are not subject 
to the Victory tax imposed by section 172 of 
the Revenue Act of 1942 and therefore should 
be excluded from gross income in computing 
the Victory-tax net income. 

JosEPH H. FREEHILL, 
General Counsel. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 16, 1942. 

The Honorable Murray W. LATIMER, 
Chairman, Railroad Retirement Board, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Reference ie made to your letter of 
November 12, 1942, in which you request to 
be advised as to whether the annuity and 
pension payments made pursuant to the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 (50 Stat. 307) 
are subject to the Victory tax under the pro- 
visions of section 450 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as added by section 172 of the Revenue 
Act of 1942. 

Section 172 of the Revenue Act of 1942 
designates the Victory tax as a “temporary 
income tax on individuals,“ and section 451 
of the Internal Revenue Code defines the term 
“Victory tax net income,” as used in section 
450 thereof, to mean gross income (excluding 
certain ‘tems not material herein) less cer- 
tain expenses and other specified allowable 
deductions. Section 22 (a) of the code sets 
forth the general definition of the term “gross 
income” and under section 19.22 (a)-1 of 
Regulations 103, promulgated thereunder, it 
is stated that “gross income includes 
income derived from any source whatever, 
unless exempt from tax by law.” 

Based on the specific provision of section 
12 of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 re- 
garding the nontaxability of annuities or pen- 
sions paid by the Railroad Retirement Board 
under the act, it was held in I. T. 3115, Cumu- 
lative Bulletin 1937-2, page 62, that such pay- 
ments were not subject to income tax in the 
hands of the recipients. 

Accordingly, the annuities and pensions re- 
ceived pursuant to the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 are not subject tẹ the Victory tax 
imposed by section 450 of the code, as 
amended, and should be excluded from gross 
income in computing the Victory tax net in- 
come. 

Respectfully, 


Deputy Commissioner. 
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MEMORANDUM 


Curicaco, ILL., November 18, 1942. 

To: The general counsel. 

From: Mr. A. H. Myers. 

Subject: Applicability of the provisions of 
the Revenue Act of 1942 (Public Law 753, 
77th Cong., 2d sess.) upon the benefits pro- 
vided by the Railroad Retirement Act and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

INTRODUCTION ? 

The purpose of this memorandum is to 
attempt briefly to ascertain whether or not 
the Revenue Act of 1942, approved October 
21, 1942, affects benefits payable under the 
Railroad Retirement Act or the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act by the levying of 
an income tax on such benefits. In the con- 
sideration of the problem, rulings of the In- 
come Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue are reviewed in order better to 
understand the treatment for income-tax 
purposes of the benefits granted by the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. Also, the appli- 
cable provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code, the regulations of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, and the amendments made 
to the Internal Revenue Code by the Revenue 
Act of 1942 are cited. Save for the specific 
sections referred to herein, all other provi- 
sions of the new revenue act appear irrele- 
vant to the present inquiry. It should be 
noted, however, that at the present time the 
complete hearings of the House and Senate 
on the 1942 Revenue Act have not been 
printed, so that it is impossible to know 
definitely what was or what was not before 
Congress in the enactment of this law. 


PROVISIONS OF THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 
AND THE RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
ACT 
Section 12 of the Railroad Retirement Act 

states: 

“No annuity or pension payment shall be 
assignable or be subject to any tax or to 
garnishment, attachment, or other legal proc- 
ess under any circumstances whatsoever, nor 
shall the payment thereof be anticipated.” 

A like provision is present in the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, section 2 (e): 

“No benefits shall be assignable or be sub- 
ject to any tax or to garnishment, attachment, 
or other legal process under any circum- 
stances whatsoever, nor shall the payment 
thereof be anticipated.” 

RULINGS OF THE INCOME TAX UNIT OF THE 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Prior to the Revenue Act of 1942, the In- 
come Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue had ruled, in several decisions, that 
payments made under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts of 1934 (I. T. 2842, XIV—1, C. B. 
43), of 1935 (I. T. 3066, 1937—1. C. B. 59) and 
of 1937 (I. T. 3115, 1937—2, C. B. 62) are not 
subject to Federal income tax in the hands 
of the recipients in view of the express pro- 
hibitions contained in each of the acts against 
taxing such payments.’ Although no ruling 
has yet been made by the Income Tax Unit 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, the conclusions reached therein appear 
equally applicable to that act for like reasons. 

Even without such a specific prohibition, 
the Income Tax Unit had ruled that payments 
made by the Federal Government under the 
Social Security Act of 1935, either as lump 
sums (I. T. 3194, 1938—1, C. B. 114; I. T. 
$229, 1938—2, C. B. 136), or by a State agency 
on account of unemployment (I. T. 3230, 
1938—2, C. B. 136) are likewise not subject to 
Federal income tax, and, further, that none 
of the Federal benefit payments made under 
the 1939 amendments to the Social Security 
Act are subject to such tax (I. T. 3447, 
1941—1, C. B. 191). 


The prohibitions referred to were similar 
to the provisions of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937, quoted above. 
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In view of the provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act expressly prohibiting tax- 
ation of benefits, as quoted above, the ques- 
tion presented is: Were those provisions, to- 
gether with the foregoing ruling of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue under those acts 
which were predicated upon them, affected 
by the subsequent enactment of the Revenue 
Act of 1942, either expressly or impliedly? 
S.uce an examination of the Revenue Act of 
1942 reveals no express changes made in either 
the Railroad Retirement Act or the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the inquiry is 
actually restricted in scope to ascertaining 
whether any change has impliedly been made 
1 those acts, bearing in mind that amend- 
ments or repeals by implication are not 
fevored in the law. A reading of the Revenue 
Act of 1942 falls even to disclose any change 
arising by mere inference. 

The only sections of the revenue act which 
might remotely be claimed to have wrought 
any change upon either the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act or the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act appear to be those relating to 
the definition of “gross income,” its inclu- 
sions and exclusions. The remainder of this 
memorandum, therefore, is addressed to a 
discussion of the possible inclusion or ex- 
clusion of benefits provided by the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Acts as gross income under the in- 
ternal-revenue code as it existed up to the 
effective date of the Revenue Act of 1942, as- 
well as thereafter. The purpose is to ascer- 
tain (1) whether without express tax immu- 
nity such benefits would have been taxable 
as being included within the definition of 
gross income in the Internal Revenue Code 
prior to the enactment date of the 1942 Reve- 
nue Act; (2) whether the conclusions reached 
in (1) were changed by the Revenue Act of 
1942; and (3) if changed, whether these 
changes are operative upon the express tax- 
immunity sections of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance ict. 

INTERNAL REVENUE CODE AND BUREAU OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE REGULATIONS 

In the foregoing decisions of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue pertaining to the Social 
Security Act and its amendments, which act 
contains no express taxing prohibition, no 
reason was assigned fc- the conclusions 
reached. However, a reference to the Internal 
Revenue Code and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will, it seems, supply this omission, 
and, in addition, will reveal the character of 
the payments made under the Social Se- 
curity Act. Such payments are, by analogy, 
similar to benefits payable under the Rail- 
road Retirement and Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Acts. 

Section 22 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code provides, in part: 

Gross income’ includes gains, profits, and 
income derived from salaries, wages, or com- 
pensation for personal service of whatever 
kind and in whatever form paid * * * 
and income derived from any source what- 
overs 2) t= 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue regula- 
tions 103, section 19.22 (a)-2, state:? 
retired pay of Federal and other officers, and 
pensions or retiring allowances paid by pri- 
vate persons or by the United States are in- 
come to the recipients * * *. However, 
so-called pensions awarded by one to whom 
no services have been rendered are mere gifts 
or gratuities and are not taxable.” Under 
section 22 (b) (3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, gifts (save for the income from such 


The amendment made to this section by 
sec. 111 of the Revenue Act of 1942 is not 
material here, since the change relates only 
to what is or is not taxable income from prop- 
erty acquired by gift, etc. 


property) are expressly excluded from gross 
income, It, therefore, appears that the pay- 
ments, whether denominated annuities or 
pensions (as under the Railroad Retirement 
Act) or insurance benefits (as under the 
Social Security Act), made under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, or the Social Security Act, are 
gifts or gratuities not awarded for services 
rendered to the Federal Government, and 
consequently are not taxable income. 

Nor does it appear reasonable to hold that 
the mere denomination of such benefits as 
insurance or annuity payments in these acts 
operates to bring them within any of the ex- 
ceptions to the exclusions from gross income 
found in section 22 (b) (2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, This provision removes from 
the operation of the exclusions to gross in- 
come the proceeds of certain insurance or 
annuity contracts. In other words, it in- 
cludes in gross income specified amounts re- 
ceived from certain types of insurance policies 
or from annuity contracts. The gratuitous 
character of the payments under the Railroad 
Retirement Act and Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act negatives the existence of a 
contractual obligation which might make the 
foregoing inclusions applicable.’ Moreover, 
the fact that in the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act the amounts paid by the em- 
ployer are styled contributions‘ would not 
seem to destroy the gratuitous nature of the 
benefits payable under that act so as to bring 
them within the annuities contemplated by 
section 22 (b) (2), despite the ruling in I. T. 
2842." decided under the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1934. It was there held that the 
amount of the contributions paid by an em- 
ployee through deduction thereof from the 
employee's compensation was to be included 
in the gross income of the latter, without 
reduction. 

The language of that decision stating that 
the transaction was to be regarded “as 
though the employee had actually received 
the compensation in full and thereafter ex- 
pended * * * it as his contribution 
toward the purchase of an annuity payable 
to him upon his retirement,” must be con- 
sidered with reference to the particular stat- 
ute there involved, namely, section 23 (c) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. That section 
relates only to the allowance of a deduction 
from gross income for taxes paid or ac- 
crued. Hence, though the contribution 
payable was held not to be a deductible tax, 
within the meaning of section 23 (c), it does 
not appear reasonable completely to divorce 
the language from the particular problem 
there presented.“ 

In passing, section 22 (b) (5) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code may be observed, pro- 
viding, in effect, that amounts received 
through accident or health insurance or 
under workmen’s compensation acts as com- 
pensation for personal injuries or sickness, 
plus the amount of any damages received 
either by suit or agreement on account of 
such injuries or sickness, shall not be in- 
cluded in gross income and shall be exempt 
from taxation. Section 113 of the Revenue 
Act of 1942 amends this code section by add- 
ing that amounts received as a pension, an- 
nuity, or similar allowance for personal in- 


*The addition made to this section of the 
code (in cases of transfers of annuity or in- 
surance policies) by sec. 110 of the Revenue 
Act of 1942 has no bearing upon the instant 
discussion. 

*See sec. 8. X 

*XIV-1, C. B. 43. 

*In this connection also see Report No. 
2668, House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 75th Cong., 3d sess., p. 8, 
and Report No. 2164, Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 75th Cong., 3d sess., p. 
8, referring to the contributions collected by 
the Board as taxes.“ 
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juries or sickness resulting from active serv- 
ice in the armed forces of any country shall 
likewise be excluded and exempt. It is evi- 
dent from a reading of section 113 that the 
amendment was enacted to exclude addition- 
ally under section 22 (b) (5) only such dis- 
ability annuities as might result from injury 
or sickness in military service and which 
theretofore had been included in gross in- 
come. It is believed that this addition to the 
exclusions from gross income was not in- 
tended impliedly to change or affect in any 
way other types of pensions, annuities, or 
similar allowances having no relation to dis- 
ability resulting from military service. It 
would be unreasonable, it seems, to impute 
to Congress an intention to enlarge inclu- 
sions in gross income of other types of pen- 
sions or annuities having no relation to dis- 
ability resulting from military service and 
not otherwise included in gross income, 
merely by reason of the specific exclusion 
from gross income of pensions or annuities 
awarded as the result of disability suffered in 
the armed forces. A construction of section 
113 which would imply such an enlargement 
of the definition of gross income would be 
strained, indeed. Therefore, it is believed 
that section 113 is inapplicable to any dis- 
ability annuities or pensions under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, since (1) such annu- 
ities or pensions are not awarded “for per- 
sonal injuries or sickness resulting from 
active service in the armed forces of any 
country,” as prescribed by the above amend- 
ment; and (2) they are otherwise excluded 
from gross income as gratuities under sec- 
tion 22 (b) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
From what has been said, it follows (1) that 
the benefits payable under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act were not included in gross in- 
come under the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code; (2) that they are likewise not 
included in gross income under the Revenue 
Act of 1942; and (3) therefore the Revenue 
Act cannot be considered operative in any way 
upon the specific provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act expressly exempting such 
benefits from all taxes, State or Federal. Con- 
sequently, being excluded from gross income 
for Federal income-tax purposes, the benefits 
are not taxable as income in the hands of the 
recipients. J 


VICTORY-TAX PROVISIONS OF THE REVENUE ACT 
OF 1942 


An important temporary addition to the 
Internal Revenue Code, expiring with the ces- 
sation of the present hostilities, was made 
by the Senate in the Revenue Act of 1942. 
This addition, called a Victory tax, is part of 
the individual and corporation income-tax 
laws, constituting subchapter D thereof. 

The term “Victory-tax net income” is de- 
fined* as gross income (excluding, however, 
certain specified items which would otherwise 
be included in the general income-tax defini- 
tion of gross income), minus 13 specific de- 
ductions comprising, in the main, most of the 
deductions permitted by those sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as amended, relating 
to the computation of net income for general 
income-tax purposes.’ The term “gross in- 
come,” as used in this definition, is not itself 
specifically defined in the Victory-tax provi- 
sions. However, as has already been noted, 


See sec. 172 of the Revenue Act of 1942. 

An exception is made in any taxable year 
for persons earning $3,000 or Jess who elect to 
make returns and pay the tax under the 
schedule provided in supplement T of the 
Internal Revenue Code. In that event, ‘Vic- 
tory net income,” is defined merely as “the 
gross income for such year,” without further 
qualifications and without any deductions 
therefrom. 
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the Victory tax is but a part of the general 
income-tax provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. In addition, (c) of the enacting 
clause of the Revenue Act of 1942 recites: 
“Except as otherwise expressly provided, terms 
used in this act shall have the same meaning 
as when used in the Internal Revenue Code.” 
Hence, in view of this specific provision 
as well as in view of the fact that the Vic- 
tory-tax sections are an integral part of the 
general levy of an income tax on individ- 
uals, it seems fair to conclude that gross 
income, as used in the Victory tax (with the 
exception of the express additional exclu- 
sions contained in the Victory-tax measure 
itself), means gross income as used in sec- 
tion 22 (a) and (b) of the general income- 
tax provisions. Consequently, it may be 
said, speaking generally, that what was not 
included in gross income in the latter sec- 
tions is not included in gross income under 
the Victory tax; so that benefits under both 
the Railroad Retirement Act and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act are ex- 
cluded equally from all the provisions of the 
Federal income- and Victory-tax laws.“ 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is, therefore, believed that the benefits 
payable under any of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts, or under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, are subject to neither 
the Federal income taxes imposed under the 
Internal Revenue Code or under the amend- 
ments made therein by the Revenue Act of 
1942, nor to the Victory tax on incomes pro- 
vided in the Revenue Act of 1942, because: 

1. The benefits, being inherently gratuitous 
in nature, are excluded from gross income, 
under the Internal Revenue Code and the 
Revenue Act of 1942, as well as under the 
regulations of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue and the decisions of the Income Tax 
Unit of that Bureau. 

2. The express provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act against taxing such 
benefits still prevail, since it does not appear 
that these prohibitions have been impliedly 
or expressly repealed by any subsequent 
enactments. 


vAn examination of the reports of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Senate Committee on Finance, as well as of 
the conference report on the Revenue Act 
of 1942, fails to disclose any expression con- 
trary to the conclusions reached in this 
memorandum. 

% In a wire addressed to Mr. David B. 
Schreiber, Assistant General Counsel, Rail- 
road Retirement Board, dated November 3, 
1942, from A. M. Kobrick, it was stated that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue was of the 
opinion that the Victory tax was probably 
not applicable to annuities under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 
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Production of Sponge Iron and Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES F. O'CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State 
of Montana: 


Senate Joint Memorial 8 


Memorial to the President and the Congress 
of the United States relative to the estab- 
lishment at Great Falls or some other site 
in Montana of a suitable plant or other 
facilities for the recovery and production of 
sponge iron and other strategic minerals 
from the proven iron ore deposits in Cas- 
cade, Judith Basin, Fergus, and Meagher 
Counties, Mont. 

To the President of the United States and to 
the honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: 

Whereas we are engaged in a war of sur- 
vival, the duration of which effort is at the 
present time uncertain; and 

Whereas public recognition has been given 
to the fact that the success of that effort is 
at present jeopardized by the lack of sufi- 
cient iron and steel scrap to operate our steel 
mills at capacity; and 

Whereas enormous deposits of high-grade 
low-phosphorus content iron ore do now, and 
for more than 50 years have been known to 
exist in Fergus, Judith Basin, Meagher, and 
Cascade Counties, Mont., suitable under 
modern metallurgical methods for the eco- 
nomic production of high-grade sponge iron; 
and 

Whereas sponge iron is a suitable and nat- 
ural substitute for scrap; and 

Whereas natural gas and coal deposits in 
unlimited quantities are known to exist and 
are now being produced in areas immediately 
adjacent to said iron ore deposits in ample 
quantities and with ample reserves to justify 
the erection of a necessary mill or mills for 
the production of not only sponge iron, but 
pig iron and steel if deemed advisable; and 

Whereas the pecple of and industries in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, North Dakota, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta, British Columbia, and 
Alaska, have suffered industrial retardation 
directly affecting their standard of living from 
a lack of iron and steel products by virtue of 
exorbitant freight rates and the concentra- 
tion of the iron and steel industry of the 
Nation in the area tributary to the Great 
Lakes; and 

Whereas development contemplated hereby 
would provide homes, employment, and a 
better standard of living for hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens now serving and 
to serve in the armed forces of the United 
States upon their resumption of civil life; 
and 

Whereas the feasibility of such a plant has 
heretofore been recognized by the following 
authorities, among others: N. H. Weed, of 
United States Geological Survey, Fort Benton 
Folio (No. 55) in 1899; Little Belt Mountain 
Folio (No. 56) in 1899; United States Geologi- 
cal Bulletin by L. G. Westgate in 1920, en- 
titled “Iron Ore Deposits Near Stanford, 
Mont.”; report by Dwight R. Woodbridge 
(M. E.), 1916, entitled “Iron Lands in Litttle 
Belt Mountains”; and numerous other publi- 
cations by geologists and mining engineers of 
national repute: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That an iron and 
steel plant or other suitable facilities be 
erected at Great Falls, or some other con- 
yenient point in Montana, for the production 
of sponge iron and such other iron and steel 
production as the war effort and economy of 
the country may require for the development 
of the iron ore bodies known to exist in 
Fergus, Judith Basin, Meagher, and Cascade 
Counties, Mont.; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary of state to the 
President of the United States, to the Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, to the Senators and Representatives 
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in Congress from this State, and to any other 
Federal boards, bureaus, commissions, or 
agencies executing or exercising duties and 
functions consonant with the tenor of this 
memorial. 


Pay-As-You-Go Income-Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the Council of the City of Colum- 
bus, Ohio: 


Resolution petitioning the Congress of the 
United States to adopt the Rumi plan, or 
some form of pay-as-you-go income tax plan 
Be it resolved by the Council of the City 

of Columbus, That this body hereby petitions 

the Congress of the United States to adopt 
the Ruml plan, or some form of pay-as-you-go 
income-tax plan; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee; also to Hon. 


* ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, chairman of the Ways 


and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; also a copy to Hon. JOHN Vorys, 
Congressman from this district. 


New Dealers Are on Their Way Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CHARLES L. CIF FORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial by 
L. C. Hall, from the Wareham (Mass.) 
Courier: 


NEW DEALERS ARE ON THEIR WAY OUT 
(By L. C. Hall, editor, Wareham Courier) 


The Democratic Party is again showing 
signs of life. It was Al Smith who said that 
the New Dealers found the Democrats in 
swimming and ran away with their clothes. 
That was something like 10 years ago and 
they have been without them ever since, with 
hardly a struggle to get them back again until 
quite recently. 

The Nev Dealers have been running the 
show; not that they outnumber the Demo- 
crats or can outvote them, but they have been 
in possession of all the plums and have been 
able to distribute them where they would do 
the most good. 

By using the Democratic Party as a vehicle 
to start them on their journey the New Deal- 
ers gained the power to make the old-liners 
dance to the merry tune they played and for 
a long time were cocks of the walk, with the 
real Democrats playing second fiddle and be- 
ing beholden to them for the crumbs which 
were parceled out in the form of patronage 
and benefits. 
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Surrounded and bewildered, yet somewhat 
appeased by holding the nominal position of 
party in power, the old Democrats gave way 
to the New Dealers and gave lip service to 
their doctrines, much as the Vichyites in 
France were forced to embrace nazi-ism and 
follow Darlan or be left out in the cold in 
a dreary political world which they had little 
part in shaping. 

Though they still held to their doctrine of 
State rights, of adherence to the Constitu- 
tion, and the theory of government by those 
governed, they made only feeble protest when 
the most sacred tenets of the Democratic 
Party were ignored and government by de- 
cree rather than by law was forced upon them. 

They saw Huey Long boldly announce his 
dictatorship of the sovereign State of Louisi- 
ana, they saw the Tugwells, the Cohens and 
the Cochrans, Hopkins, Frankfurter, and 
their left-wingers practicing their planned 
econumy and using the Federal Treasury as a 
Santa Claus grab bag doling out subsidies 
and benefits to all the faithful who followed 
them into their land of dreams. 

The Democrats of the solid South were flat- 
tered and catered io ani given their crumbs 
of patronage to keep them quiet and make 
them meekly submit to all that had previ- 
ously been obnoxious to them. They were in 
a state of exaltation over the thought that at 
long last they could give the Yankees and the 
Wall Streeters their come-uppance, despoil 
the rich northerners, and gleefully put them 
in the place to which they believed they 
belonged. 

It was the era of special powers and privi- 
leges—an era during which submissive groups 
of farmers and laborers made their laws and 
worked their wills against hated capital, 
against industry, and all who were thrifty and 
provident. 

The New Dealers found their opportunity 
in the depression which had hit the people 
hard, and the idea that borrowed money dis- 
tributed in the right places could become the 
weapon by which voters could be kept in line 
became a political gospel that was hard to 
counteract. 

It must not be assumed that Jeffersonian 
democracy was fooled. It was merely lulled 
to sleep by the soothing’sirup that was ladled 
out in high-sounding phrases and plausible 
promises which always smacked of philan- 
thropy and reeked with good intentions. A 
strange and weird procession of coattail hang- 
ex3 found their way into W. m—crack- 
pots and opportunists—intent on making the 
most hay while the sun shone. They were 
looked upon askance by their more stalwart 
party members, but they could always be de- 
pended on to vote as the New Dealers wanted 
them to and never to ask embarrassing ques- 
tions as to the soundness of any legislation 
that bore the New Deal label. 

This went on through two administrations 
which saw most of the New Deal objectives 
accomplished. It saw Congress reduced to a 
nonentity which did nothing but endorse leg- 
islation which had the White House seal of 
approval. The cost of government doubled. 
Laws were passed which built up an army of 
bureaucrats and almost doubled the num- 
ber of Federal employees. Blanket policies 
were written and blank checks were author- 
ized, and those who questioned the wisdom 
of allowing such great grants of power to be 
at the disposal of appointed Officials were 
blasted with ridicule and were called eco- 
nomic royalists and accused of living in the 
horse-and-buggy days. 

It was not the war alone that brought the 
Democratic Party to its senses and sowed the 
seeds of dissension which are now being 
manifested. It was fear for the ultimate wel- 
fare of the Nation and the socialism or 
naziism which seemed likely to result if a 
halt was not called to the ruthlessness with 
which the Constitution was being ignored. 


The New Dealers, masquerading as Demo- 
crats, but ignoring the principles of the Party, 
reached their zenith and were on the way out 
when the war intervened to give them a new 
lease of life and to continue them in power 
for another 4 years. In our foreign relations 
they never played a very important part and 
they have never shown much statesmanship 
and certainly little financial ability. They 
held strange and weird ideas about the part 
that money could be made to play and the 
necessity of employing private capital and 
brains in order to secure production. 

They never concerned themselves much 
about taxes, or who would ultimately have to 
pay the bills which they contracted, so long 
as money could be borrowed and they had the 
privilege of shoveling it out. 

Now all this is changed. The policy of 
restricted production, of planned scarcity, and 
of bonuses and benefits no longer can prevail. 
Billions of dollars must be raised, and the 
people must be taxed to obtain it, and it can 
now readily be seen that he who dances must 
pay the fiddler. Down into every man’s 
pocketbook must go the fingers of Govern- 
ment, and money earned no longer is the 
property of the owner. 

The reign of the New Dealers came to a 
sudden end when the bombs fell on Pearl 
Harbor and we had to take an inventory of 
our national assets to find out how far they 
could be stretched to cover the necessity of 
fighting a global war. 

Today we have need of practical men in 
Government, and they are not to be found 
in the ranks of the New Dealers. Old, prac- 
tical Democrats are coming to the front and 
are demanding a reversal of their policies and 
a return to the day when Congress, represent- 
ing the people, had a specific function of its 
own and the will to perform it. 

There are three real parties in the country 
today—the idealistic and dictatorial New 
Dealers, the Democrats, and the Republicans. 
Today the Democrats, the real followers of 
Jefferson, and the Republicans, stemming 
from the immortal Lincoln, are not very far 
apart in their conception of a constitutional 
government capable of carrying on a major 
war and winning it. Upon questions of 
fundamental principle we may expect to see 
the Republicans and the stanch Democrats 
standing shoulder to shoulder to bring about 
victory, and after that has been achieved 
standing together for the rebuilding of an 
economic system which will be equal to the 
task of restoring democracy, which has been 
all but lost during the years when the New 
Dealers were chasing rainbows in the hope of 
finding a pot of gold at the end. 

Strangely enough it is the Democrats of 
the South who are shaking off the incubus 
they have been carrying on their backs. 
They are the ones who are bringing fear and 
consternation into the ranks of the hereto- 
fore dominant New Dealers. They are re- 
fusing to remain rubber-stamps and are pro- 
posing statesmanlike laws to restore the 
Government to the people and give them 
back their independence. 

They are questioning the authority of the 
bureaucrats to usurp the powers of Congress, 
they are asking how the money they appro- 
priate is being spent and are demanding effi- 
ciency and economy in the administration 
of our domestic affairs. They are question- 
ing the fitness of appointments made solely 
on the basis of New Deal rewards for the 
faithful and are learning to vote with the 
Republicans when the occasion requires it. 

In fact, many of them have never been 
New Dealers at heart, but were forced into 
a false position by expediency. They will 
continue to support the President in all his 
war efforts and policies, as will the Repub- 
licans, but they reserve the right to vote 
according to their convictions when they feel 
the welfare of the Nation demands it. 
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Operation of the O. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an exchange 
of correspondence between myself and 
the Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration, Hon. Prentiss M. Brown: 


January 18, 1943. 
Hon. PRENTISS M. Brown, 
Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brown: First of all, let me con- 
gratulate both you and the country on your 
having assumed the arduous duties of ad- 
ministration of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. All fair-minded persons recognize that 
this is perhaps the most difficult and posi- 
tively the most unpopular job that we have 
in the whole country at the present time. 
You will have many friends, however, as you 
undertake it and a great many of these will 
be on Capitol Hill. 

I am writing this letter to make certain 
suggestions about the operation of the ration 
program, all of which are based upon the ex- 
perience of local boards. For the sake of 
clarity I will number these suggestions. 

1. From time to time the chairmen of local 
boards, or perhaps better yet, the executive 
secretaries of local boards, from all sections 
of the country be called to Washington to 
consult with you and your immediate subor- 
dinates about the operation of the program. 
From them the best possible information 
about the solution of the problems which 
arise from time to time could be obtained. 

2. The general program for handling gaso- 
line for farmers and particularly for farm 
trucks, which has been outlined by Mr. Jef- 
fers, the rubber administrator, should be 
adopted so as to simplify that problem and 
to definitely place decisions regarding gaso- 
line allotments for farmers out in the hands 
of local county war boards rather than in 
some far distant office. 

3. It is absolutely essential that all types 
of forms, applications, and questionnaires, 
as well as instructions to the local boards, 
be simplified to the maximum possible ex- 
tent. Not only have the people generally 
been unable to understand some of these 
forms, but local boards themselves have been 
swamped with the amount of work that must 
be done in filling them out. 

4. It is absolutely essential that rationing 
of meat and certain other food products be 
instituted at the earliest possible moment in 
order that there may be equitable distribu- 
tion of the supplies that we do have for civi- 
lian use. The people will not complain about 
shortages provided they know that the entire 
population is sharing and sharing alike. 

5. It is, however, equally eSsential that no 
ration program be put into effect until suffi- 
cient material is prepared so that local boards 
will not run out of necessary forms and 
materials. 

6. Most local boards are in desperate need 
of additional clerical help and the pay of at 
least a portion of these people should be in- 
creased. The work that they are doing is as 
important as any work in our whole country 
at the present time, and yet many of these 
people are working for far less than they 
could obtain in other positions which are less 
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responsible and on the whole less important. 
There should be sufficient funds to enable 
local boards to have adequate quarters and 
sufficient heat for their buildings. Instead 
of designating the executive secretary of the 
boards as the chief clerk, the designation 
should be either changed back to executive 
secretary or else he should be designated as 
an office manager. I do not believe that 
Congress will be inclined to be at all niggardly 
with necessary funds for the purpose of en- 
abling local boards to function adequately. 

%. There should be the maximum possible 
decentralization of authority so that local 
boards acting within the framework of broad 
general policy can deal with local problems 
without fear, and so that problems on a some- 
what higher level can be in a greater number 
of cases handled by regional and State offices 
instead of so many things having to come 
back to Washington for determination. 

I am sending you herewith a copy of some 
suggestions drawn up by Mr. Donald Myrick, 
chairman of the War Price and Rationing 
Board of Santa Barbara, Calif., with which 
suggestions 1 know many of the boards in 
the California area are in full agreement. 

Sincerely yours, 
JERRY Vooruis. 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1943. 
The Honorable Jerry VooruHis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for your 
congratulations upon my appointment as 
Administrator and for your constructive sug- 
gestions for the improvement of our rationing 
program. 

I have investigated the matters you brought 
to my attention, and I list the results of my 
investigations below: 

Suggestion No. 1: On January 26; a meet- 
ing with two chairmen, one or two executive 
secretaries, and three field liaison men was 
held to discuss a forthcoming rationing pro- 
gram. This meeting was arranged through 
the Field Organization Branch at the request 
of the Rationing Department. It is the hope 
of the Field Organization Branch that we 
may establish an advisory committee of men 
from the local boards. 

Suggestion No, 2: The general program for 
handling gasoline for farmers and particular- 
ly for farm trucks seems to be outside of the 
jurisdiction of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. k 

Suggestion No. 3: The Field Organization 
Branch is entirely convinced that for effec- 
tive working of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration program in the field, the suggestion 
of simplified forms, applications, and ques- 
tionnaires should be followed eyen though 
this may open the way to occasional in- 
justices. 

Suggestion No. 4: The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration agrees that rationing of all es- 
sential scarce items should be instituted to 
insure each of us a fair share of the country’s 
supply of goods. Twelve rationing programs 
are now being administered by the Office of 
Price Administration and the list of articles 
which must be rationed will undoubtedly 
grow as the months pass and new shortages 
become imminent. 

The Office of Price Administration, how- 
ever, does not determine that a particular 
commodity is to be rationed. It is the func- 
tion of the War Production Board, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Food Adminis- 
trator to make these determinations. This 
Office must be prepared to undertake the 
rationing of any Commodity when the neces- 
sary authority is given. 

Suggestion No. 5. The speed with which we 
have usually had to launch new rationing 
programs in order to conserve scarce mate- 


rials, has often made it difficult for us to get 
all the materials into the hands of local 
boards in advance of the start of the program. 
In that respect I believe that the members 
of the rationing boards who have communi- 
cated with you on the subject have a most 
justifiable complaint. 

We believe, however, that in pending pro- 
grams we nave been able to anticipate re- 
quirements to make it possible for materials 
to be in the hands of the boards sufficiently 
in advance of the start of the program, to 
enable them to be familiar with their duties. 

Suggestion No. 6. There appears to be much 
evidence of the need for additional clerical 
help in many beards even to carry on the 
present work load. However, in order not to 
exceed budgetary limitations, we have been 
forced to depend to a large extent on volun- 
tary assistance. It is our hope that Congress 
in this session will appreciate the mountain- 
ous task undertaken by the local boards and 
the need for some paid employees at that 
level. 

Suggestion No. 7. We are attempting to de- 
centralize authority more and more but are 
taking out of the local boards matters dealing 
with specialized groups such as institutional 
consumers and manufacturing plants. 

I hope for your continued interest and co- 
operation in the program of the Office of 
Price Administration. I will be pleased to 
hear from you in reference to any other mat- 
ters which may be brought to your attention 
concerning our administrative problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. Brown, 
Administrator, 


Death by Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an editorial appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post which gives expression to 
sound observations and logical conclu- 
sions relative to the tax situation. Our 
beloved country is faced with a distinct 
danger in the multiplication and over- 
lapping of taxes, brought about by the 
operation of governmental burdens, one 
concentric within the other, and often 
seeking to tap the same sources of tax 
revenue. I commend its reading to all 
thoughtful Americans. 

I have introduced a resolution in Con- 
gress entitled “House Joint Resolution 
56,” for the purpose of creating a com- 
mission on tax integration, the object of 
which commission would be to gather 
essential helpful data and to bring in 
recommendations for legislative remedy, 
the effect of which would be to clarify 
and eliminate the confusion in our tax 
structure. 

The National Council of Real Estate 
Taxpayers, with home office in Chicago, 
of which the executive secretary is the 
genial and brilliant Larry Holmes, in re- 
ferring to the editorial from the Satur- 
day Evening Post herein below quoted, in 
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an official bulletin issued by the organi- 
zation, says: 


With its priceless sense of timeliness The 
Saturday Evening Post printed the editorial 
cited below at the time Congressman JoHN 
M. Corrxx's joint resolution was being intro- 
duced in Congress to effectuate exactly that 
coordination of city and State tax structures 
with Federal requirements for which the 
editorial points the imperative demand. 

Nothing need be added to the potency of 
the Post editorial arguments. As a matter of 
fact, not only the Post but other thoughtful 
journals and some newspapers are all agreed 
in this demand for a complete overhauling of 
the archaic and inefficient tax structure. So 
are many State and local public officials, 
United States Treasury officials, President 
Roosevelt, and others. 


The Saturday Evening Post editorial 
is as follows: 


The statement that taxation is an instru- 
ment for social change is no news to owners 
of real estate in the average American city. 
As the harassed property owner disconsolately 
orders his house or business property torn 
down to make way for a parking lot, he needs 
no further proof of the dictum that “the 
power to tax is the power to destroy.” Any- 
body who sees whole areas of valuable prop- 
erty in cities like Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Milwaukee, or San Francisco con- 
demned to unproductive use has no difficulty 
in understanding the social consequences of 
haphazard tax policies. 

Although tax schedules on real property 
reflect the confusion of municipalities con- 
fronted with new demands for money and 
without a clear conception of how to get it, 
the real evil at this stage of the economic 
cycle is overvaluation of property for pur- 
poses of taxation. In some communities tax 
assessments are double or even triple the 
best price that the assessed property will 
bring in the market. Some authorities esti- 
mate that business property must set aside 
25 percent of its gross income for local taxa- 
tion; residential-property taxes average about 
15 percent of rental value. 

Merely to state it this way is to suggest one 
trouble with municipal taxation: it bears too 
remote a relation to the income-producing 
or, as the English put it, the “annual” value 
of property. A building assessed at $100,000 
20 years ago is psychologically fixed in the 
assessors’ minds at $100,000, despite the fact 
that it may be producing so little income that 
the owner will have to give it up altogether 
if required to pay taxes on any such valua- 
tion. In England, real estate is taxed ex- 
clusively on its rental value because the in- 
come-tax principle guides all conceptions of 
taxation. It is unlikely that such a solution 
would be possible for the United States, but 
some means of taking greater account of the 
productive value of property, as well as its 
capital value, would be helpful. 

Other remedies which have been tried or 
suggested in various cities include local sales 
taxes, maximum limitation on real-estate 
taxation, pay roll taxes like that levied in 
Philadelphia, and economies in local admin- 
istration. The last suggestion has seldom 
produced important results and, in cities 
facing demands for extension of services to 
meet increasing populations of defense work- 
ers, curtailment of spending becomes a for- 
lorn hope. 

Nevertheless, few will contest the cogency 
of the argument that unless we want our 
cities to continue planlessly toward a point 
where every house is a potential parking lot 
in a town with no reason to park, something 
must be done to coordinate the tax structures 
of cities with State and Federal requirements 
and to make real-estate taxes bear some rela- 
tion to municipal development. 
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National Resources Planning Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am pleased to include the fol- 
lowing broadcast by John B. Hughes, in 
which he discusses the action of the 
House in eliminating the appropriation 
for the National Resources Planning 
Board: 

As the world waits expectantly tonight for 
new war developments, President Roosevelt 
has just issued an order making a 48-hour 
minimum workweek the policy of the Nation, 
to aid the national mobilization in view of 
1943 war plans, which call for an invasion of 
Europe in what Economic Director James 
Byrnes called one of the greatest military 
operations ever planned in history. 

The 48-hour week will be applied wherever 
necessary in areas where the Manpower Com- 
mission considers the labor shcrtage critical. 
Manpower Chief McNutt promptly applied the 
order to 32 critical labor-shortage regions, 
from Bath, Maine, to San Diegc, Calif.; from 
Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash., to Pan- 
ama City, Fla 

In these areas the mandatory 48-hour week 
applies to all employees, not just in war- 
material plants—all workers. It will be ex- 
tended to other areas. 

But this order is not all that it might seem. 
While a minimum 48-hour workweek is 
mandatory, the 40-hour-week wage rules pre- 
vail, requiring overtime pay for the additional 
required hours. 

Thus it is clear that while more production 
may be achieved from a depleted manpower, 
it will cost the Nation more—costs of labor 


in designated areas will run 10 percent more 


at the maximum, and many workers will re- 
ceiv) an increase of 30 percent in wages at 
the maximum But, of course, if it helps 
solve the manpower shortage and increases 
production it can probably be considered 
worth the cost. 

To many, it will seem a move far short of 
the need—a move that evades the funda- 
mental issues. 

In the hours preceding Mr. Byrnes’ dis- 
cussion of national economy in wartime, the 
House 4ppropriations Committee came forth 
today with a recommendation which may 
have far-reaching consequences on the fu- 
ture of our national economy. America as 
we know it is the result of growth. Like life 
itself it is a continuing, uninterrupted proc- 
ess, and like life it Is subject to the influence 
of changing conditions, situations, and 
influences. 

In the beginning there was a continent to 
be had for the taking, a continent filled with 
the wealth of running waters, forests, mineral 
resources, and the richness of dark earth that 
split to the plow and gave forth abundantly 
at the urging of rain. Such was the land 
which fostered a nation, a nation in which 
free enterprise bloomed only because it was 
underwritten by government. In a manner 
of speaking it was collectivist aid that in- 
sured the national development of individu- 
als. There was free land or cheap land for 
the farmer, the miner, the lumberman, the 
railroad builder. Everyone enjoyed subsidy 
in one form or another, protective tariffs to 
maintain profits, wages, and farm prices, even 
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the attitude of laissez faire was a form of 
subsidization. 

The New York Times on Sunday, January 
31, printed an excellent column explaining 
what it called our “fraternal, paternalistic, 
collectivistic record,” and stated that even 
the rugged individualists of business were 
less apt to march to power “over the bodies 
of weaker competitors” than they were to 
invite the opponent in “on the ground floor 
of a nice little trust.” 

There is a vast difference between freedom 
to exploit and freedom to produce, and the 
American era of freedom to exploit either 
material or human resources came to a thun- 
derous close in the crash of 1929. Before the 
New Deal was voted into office we had begun 
to recognize that the day had passed in which 
we could afford the ungoverned exploitation 
of our resources. The system of free enter- 
prise as we had known it had collapsed; it 
had failed in the face of changing condition 
and circumstance, and American Government 
was faced with the task of rehabilitating the 
Nation. Business and capital and labor and 
the farmer, all of them were very glad to 
let Government assume that task. In 1931 
there was created a Federal Employment Sta- 
bilization Board, which later gave rise to the 
National Resources Planning Board in re- 
sponse to the recognition that the freedom 
to exploit would have to be changed to a 
freedom to produce. 

For some years the National Resources 
Planning Board has been under fire from con- 
gressional critics, despite the fact that the 
Board was attempting to survey our national 
resources, human and material, to suggest 
plans for the proper development of our 
resources and to achieve the economic res- 
toration for which we have been striving 
since 1929. The Board functioned as a serv- 
ice of information for the Executive and 
legislative branches of Government. 

Today critics of the Board were probably 
pleased to hear that the House Appropriations 
Committee voted to abolish the National 
Resources Planning Board by refusing to 
grant it any funds for the coming fiscal year. 

In arriving at its decision, the Appropria- 
tions Committee took exception to testimony 
submitted by members of the board, and 
heard two witnesses, one for it and the other 
against it. The witness testifying favorably 
for the Board was Beardsley Ruml, chair- 
man of the New York Federal Reserve Board 
and author of the Ruml pay-as-you-go tax 
plan. In less than 100 words Mr. Ruml gave 
his reasons why it was desirable to continue 
the National Resources Planning Board, 
which is now one of the key Government 
agencies working on post-war planning. 
The Appropriations Committee pointed out 
that 157 other agencies are engaged in such 
planning, and Representative DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois, said, “we are going to be fairly bewil- 
dered unless we get“ the planning “properly 
localized and coordinated.” Such coordina- 
tion was one of the goals of the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

Testifying against continuing the Board, 
Representative F. C. SMITH, of Ohio, was 
highly critical of the pamphlets and reports 
published by the Board during its existence. 
Mr. Smits stated, and I quote: The Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board already 
speaks of ‘modified free enterprise with its 
voluntary employment, its special reward 
for effort, imagination and improvements, its 
elasticity and competition,’ and the ‘rise of 
the national state with its economic pro- 
gtams.’ The Board is not only unnecessary, 
but it is unquestionably dangerous to con- 
stitutional government. Its stated aims, 
methods, and means of executing its purposes 
follow closely the patterns of Russian com- 
munism, nazi-ism in Germany, and fascism 
in Italy.” 
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Now, that is a very serlous charge to make 
against an agency which for 10 years has de- 
voted itself to the better development and 
use of our resources, and has been concern- 
ing itself with our future. Aside from the 
fact that Mr. SMITH implies his own disap- 
proval of competition and special rewards 
for effort and imagination, his charges of to- 
talitarianism should have spurred the House 
Appropriations Committee into making a 
greater investigation of the Board. More wit- 
nesses should have been called and more 
testimony taken. So far as I can determine 
from an examination of the Board’s aims and 
purposes, there is nothing about them that 
smacks of communism or nazi-ism, or 
fascism. So far as I can determine, the Board 
seeks an extersion of basic American princi- 
ples along lines that fit the conditions and 
circumstances of these times and the fore- 
seeable future. 

The Board's post-war planning agenda in- 
cludes plans with private enterprise, which 
include the encouragement of private initia- 
tive to seek a maximum production of goods 
and services by private enterprise in the post- 
war world, Government aids and controls to 
provide an economic climate in which private 
enterprise, particularly industry and agricul- 
ture, may operate free from monopolistic 
practices. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the Board's 
aims can be found in the report on the Board 
submitted to Congress a year ago by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. In that report the Board 
spoke of our national freedoms and rights, 
and I quote: “We look forward to securing, 
through planning and cooperative action, a 
greater freedom for the American people. 
Great changes have come in our century, with 
the industrial revolution, the rapid settle- 
ment of the continent. the development of 
technology, the acceleration of transportation 
end communication, the growth cf modern 
capitalism, and the rise of the national state 
with its economic programs. Too few cor- 
responding adjustments have been made in 
our provisions for human freedom. In spite 
of all these changes, that great manifesto, 
the Bill of Rights, has stood unshaken 150 
years, and now to the old freedoms we must 
add new freedoms and restate our objectives 
in modern terms. These are the universals 
of life: 

“Freedom of speech and expression, free- 
dom ot worship, freedom from want, and free- 
dom from fear. Any new declaration of per- 
sonal rights, any translation of freedom into 
modern terms applicable to the people of the 
United States here and now, must include: 
One—the right to work, usefully and cre- 
atively through the productive years. Two— 
the right to fair pay, adequate to command 
the necessities and amenities of life in ex- 
change for work, ideas, thrift, and other so- 
cially valuable service. Three—the right to 
adequate food, clothing, shelter, and medical 
care. Four—the right to security, with free- 
dom from fear of old age, want, depend- 
ency sickness, unemployment, and accident, 
Five—the right to live in a system of free 
enterprise, free from compulsory labor, irre- 
sponsible private power, arbitrary public au- 
thority, and unregulated monopolies. Six— 
the right to come and go, to speak or be silent, 
free from the spyings of secret political police. 
Seven—the right to equality before the law, 
with equal access to justice in fact. Eight— 
the right to education, for work, for citizen- 
ehip, and for personal growth and happiness; 
and, nine—the right to rest, recreation, and 
adventure; the opportunity to enjoy life and 
take part in advancing civilization. These 
rights and opportunities we in the United 
States want for ourselves and for our children 
now and when this war is over. They go 
beyond the political forms and freedoms for 
which our ancestors fought and which they 
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handed on to us, because we live in a new 
world in which the central problems arise 
from new pressures of power, production, and 
population, which our forefathers did not 
face. 

“Their problem was freedom and the pro- 
duction of wealth, the building of this con- 
tinent with its farms, industries, transporta- 
tion, and power; ours is freedom ard the dis- 
tribution of abundance, so that there may 
be no unemployment while there are ade- 
quate resources and men ready to work and in 
need of food, clothing, and shelter. It is to 
meet this new turn of events that the declara- 
tion of rights is demanded. But in formulat- 
ing these new rights, we are not blind to the 
obligations which go with every right, obli- 
gations of the individual to use well his rights 
and to insist on the same rights for others, 
and obligations of the community to support 
and protect the institutions which make 
these rights actual. We believe that the 
American people are ready to assume these 
obligations and take the private and public 
action they impose.” (From the National 
Resources Planning Board Report submitted 
to Congress in January 1942.) 

Rather than enter a full-blown debate with 
Representative Smirnx as to whether or not 
the aims of the Board are communistic, 
fascistic, wishful thinking or day dreaming, 
let me suggest to you that you can decide 
for yourselves whether or not the Board de- 
serves a continued place among the organi- 
zations studying post-war problems for the 
sake of our national survival. National Re- 
sources Planning Board pamphlets may be 
obtained through the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Documents in Washington, D. C., 
at a cost of 5 cents a piece. Pamphlets are 
available on housing, transportation, employ- 
ment, better cities, and on post-war planning. 
After reading these and other Board docu- 
ments, then you can decide for yourselves 
whether the Board is a danger to constitu- 
tional government, or an attempt to expand 
and build a better America in accordance 
with the principles by which we have lived 
since 1787. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rro- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker before New 
York State Legislature, Albany, N. Y., 
February 22, 1943: 

To the Members of the Legislature of the 
Great State of New York 

What a proud moment for all of us to 
revere the birthday of the Father of our 
Country, whose spirit still leads us in these 
trying days in the fight for the life of this 
Nation, which he founded. 

In coming to you tonight, I am not un- 
mindful of the exceptional honor, and J ac- 
cept it mot as an individual or personal 
tribute, but as a tribute to a symbol, to which 
I have contributed in my humble way. 

The symbol that has made America great— 
inspired throughout the generations by our 
forefathers, and which has woven its way 
through the history of these great United 
States like a golden thread, comprised of 


imagination, individuality, self-reliance, in- 
itiative and, last, but not least, eternal but 
simple faith in the Supreme Being. 

As all of you have either heard or read ot 
my Pacific mission, there is little need of my 
dwelling on that subject with the exception 
of stating that after visiting with General 
MacArthur's boys in New Guinea—Port 
Moresby, Buna, and Gona—I returned to 
Australia, and then through the Fijis to 
Guadalcanal, a veritable hell-hole, as the 
rainy season had just started. 

Henderson Field runway is a metal strip 
that has been bombed and shelled for months, 
and is also the airplane graveyard of the 
Pacific, not only for enemy planes, but our 
own as well. 

Dugouts were filled with mud and water. 
Men were working in jumpers without shoes 
or socks. Marines and soldiers were in the 
fox holes with billions of mosquitoes. Ma- 
laria was prevalent, as was diarrhea. 

Here you will find a Catholic priest, Prot- 
estant preacher, or a Jewish rabbi—all 
preaching the simple faith of Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews alike. 

Oh, men and women of America, if you 
could only understand what our boys—your 
boys and mine—are coing in these hell-holes 
throughout the Pacific and the burning sands 
of Africa, that your way of life may be pre- 
served, and the character that has made this 
Nation great may be carried on, you would 
not worry about 8 hours a day—overtime— 
or double time for Sundays and holidays, for 
this is a life and death struggle for the wel- 
fare of this Nation. 

Without victory social security, old-age 
pensions, wage-and-hour bills will mean 
nothing. 

France had her slow-down and sit-down 
strikes—had her social legislation, which I 
am not against—but they failed in the reali- 
zation that without work and without produc- 
ing something of value, they could not last. 

Today, they are serfs and slaves of Hitler's 
horders., Millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren are starving. That goes for Holland, 
Belgium, the Scandinavian countries, Bataan, 
Corregidor, Hong Kong, Singapore, and the 
Philippines. 

Accept your responsibilities with the priv- 
ileges that you are enjoying. Remember pa- 
triotism without service is a hollow word. 

Make this land your land, so that it will be 
a livable place for your children at it has 
been for you, and make it the right kind of 
place for your boys to return to. Reco; 
your obligation to the heritage you enjoy, by 
being a citizen. 

And to those 5,000,000 aliens who have 
failed to accept the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship of this Nation, but who came here to 
enjoy its fruits and privileges, appiy tomor- 
row for your first papers and the responsi- 
bilities that go with them—if not, go back 
to where you came from. 

Do not let these boys come back from their 
graves in these hell holes scattered through- 
out the Pacific, and other parts of the world, 
and from the depths of the seven seas—do 
not let them come back and plague you for 
having failed in your obligation on the home 
front to give them more and more of every- 
thing that is needed to hasten a final victory. 

For we have the need to conduct ourselves 
now so that we can look those others in the 
face when they come home again—those who 
live to come home. 

I know you realize that I have said—and I 
say again—we have in the past several years 
spent billions of dollars to destroy self-reli- 
ance, initiative, imagination, and individu- 
ality, trying to plan the lives of 130,000,000 
people by a superior few. Now we are spend- 
ing billions to recreate self-reliance, initla- 
tive, imagination, and individuality. 

For once you place our boys in a fox hole 
in the jungles of the Pacific, or on the desert 
sands of Africa, they are on their own. Once 
you have ordered our boys as commando 
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troops to attack the enemy at night, they are 
on thelr own. Once you have dropped para- 
chute troops behind enemy lines, day or night, 
they are on their own. Once you place a man 
in the cockpit of a plane and send him into the 
blue above, he is on his own. Once you put 
our boys into the tanks against the enemy, 
they are on their own. Once you put an 
officer into the front line, leading a group of 
our boys into the face of enemy fire, he is on 
his own. 

It is imagination, individuality, self-reli- 
ance, and initiative that are going to win this 
war for America—not only on the field of 
battle but on the home front as well. 

For, bear in mind, that when this war is 
over—pray God it will be soon—there will be 
more rugged individualists come back to 
America from the four corners of the world 
than we ever had at any one time in our 
history—and I thank God for that. 

As I have said before, if necessary to make 
us appreciate our duties, bring back the 
troops from the hellholes of the world, place 
them in the factories—take the war workers, 
particularly those single men without de- 
pendents from 18 to 38 years of age, and place 
them in the fox holes with the filth, vermin, 
diarrhea, malaria, and the Japanese, and I 
will guarantee you that our production will 
be increased, and much of it doubled, within 
30 days. 

We would have no more feather bedding— 
no more slow-downs—no more restrictions on 
effort. 

The perpetual slow-down in war industry 
caused by absenteeism—particularly in the 
aircraft industry where it exceeds an average 
of 10 percent—is probably the most flagrant 
abuse of our obligation since Pearl Harbor. 

In the Boeing factory alone, the day fol- 
lowing Christmas, 26 percent of the employees 
were absentees, and our aviators in those 
hellholes are crying their eyes out for only 
a few more Flying Fortresses. 

In the Douglas plant there was an absentee- 
ism of 11,000 employees the day after Christ- 
mas—a shocking and deplorable condition. 

It is not the loss of individual man-hours 
that is so deadly, but the accumulated loss of 
thousands of hours on the production line of 
other employees caused by individual ab- 
senteeism which, during the past year, has 
run well into hundreds of millions of man- 
hours. 

Cut this absenteeism in half and our fight- 
ing forces throughout the world will be grate- 
ful, as it will add sufficient planes and parts, 
and other weapons for their use to hasten 
final victory, and save the lives of untold 
thousands of our boys. 

There is no absenteeism in the fox holes in 
the jungles of the Pacific or the burning sands 
or mud holes of Africa, for if attempted there 
they would get a bayonet in their bellies 
from their buddies. 

We hear a lot nowadays about the shortage 
of manpower hours. It is not the shortage of 
manpower hours that is slowing up the badly 
needed production of our war weapons and 
supplies. No—but it is the shortage of pro- 
ductive manpower hours, for again none of 
us are producing so much that we cannot— 
all of us—produce a little more. 

There are still millions of old men and 
middle-aged women unemployed by war in- 
dustries who would gladly and conscientiously 
contribute if given an opportunity. 

Give us back that old-fashioned American 
incentive and love of country, and we will 
produce enough war weapons to turn heaven 
and hell upside down on the head of Musso- 
lini, Hitler, and Tojo. 

For experienced production men—and, 
thank God, we have many—know from actual 
results that those manufacturers who have 
retained the incentive plan report that their 
experiences under actual production condi- 
tions prove to them that they would lose 50 
percent effectiveness if their employees were 
on the straight 40-hour week and hourly rate. 
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Further, these same manufacturers also report 
a noticeably lower absenteeism in their plants 
than in plants where only hourly rate men 
are employed. 

Certainly, the experience of years of “know 
how” by men who have been honest with 
labor should be worth listening to in this 
country’s need of productive manpower 
hours. 

Let our labor leaders become leaders in 
fact as well as name, and take advantage of 
the great opportunity that is theirs and ask 
Congress to repeal for the duration only that 
section covering the weekly hours of the wage- 
and-hour law, but use the present hourly 
rate as a basis for pay or wages. 

Why don’t these labor leaders omit monthly 
dues and initiation fees now for the duration 
for all union members—particularly in view 
of the fact they have millions in their coffers. 

Or better still, collect the dues and initia- 
tion fees and purchase war bonds for their 
membership on a monthly basis in order that 
they, too, can claim equality of sacrifices. 

For again experience has proven that man- 
ufacturers in many industries who are oper- 
ating on the incentive plan are showing a 
conservative increase in production per man- 
power hour of at least 3314 percent over those 
operating under the wage-and-hour law. 

This would give us an increase of 5,500,000 
extra workers among the 16,500,000 now em- 
ployed in manufacturing on a 48-hour week 
without overtime. This increase in produc- 
tive manpower hours would not only take 
care of the estimated 2,100,000 employees that 
will be needed to take care of increased war 
production, but would leave free 3,400,000 
men, now on the pay rolls in manufacturing, 
for farms or other needed essential services. 

For these unbelievable facts are true. If 
12 men work 10 hours a day instead of 8, 
they gain 24 hours—a day and a night. If 
12,000,000 men work on the same basis, they 
gain 1,000,000 days and nights. 

Assuming 300 work days to a year, the total 
gain of those men—in one day—is 3,333 work 
years, the equivalent of 3,333 men working 
24 hours a day for a year or 10,000 men work- 
ing 8 hours a day for a year. 

Those figures seem unbelievable—but they 
are true. Figure it out for yourself. Let the 
men who are walking out of war production 
plants at the end of 8 hours of work figure 
it out. 

The most valuable weapon we can develop 
is time—precious hours and days which will 
speed production of ships and planes and 
all the munitions of war. That is the biggest 
advantage which Germany and Japan had 
over us the time to prepare for war. 

Time is the essence of our victory. That is 
why the enemy seeks to war on civilians—to 
destroy production time. 

Men who destroy time by refusing to work 
are equally as effective in their result as a 
completely successful air raid by the enemy. 

The hideous part of our time destruction 
is that it is being done by men who call them- 
selves loyal Americans. They do not seem to 
realize that by their very acts they are put- 
ting themselves, their families, their liberty, 
and freedom in peril. 

If they can’t understand that, then a way 
must be found to make them understand. 
We must gain time. 

For minutes are lives—they’re falling 
brave American boys—soldiers, sailors, ma- 
fines, and aviators—yes; even civilians. 

And we think of them—when we think of 
them—as men killed in war. But back some- 
where in a home, someone has lost a father, 
a son, a husband, or a brother. Back some- 
where, hearts are broken—the complete and 
deadly total of ali that war can do has been 
done to them. Perhaps you know some of 
them at friends and neighbors. 

Those men are going to continue to fall, 
and the sorrow will continue to spread until 
we do something about it. The longer the 
war continues, the more boys will fall. That 


Z the story of war. It kills—and kills—and 
lls, 

Can't you see what it all means? Surely 
we are fighting treacherous, ruthless foes to 
protect our country, and to preserve our lib- 
erty. But every hour of effort, every Defense 
bond we buy, every bit of material we save, 
everything we do right now can be measured 
in lives. 

Time—what we do now—that is the im- 
portant thing. Every day we move closer 
and closer to victory; every hour we save, 
yes, every minute we cut from the length of 
the war, means lives—lives of our American 
boys—boys who will not be killed because the 
war will have ended. 

What further inspiration do we need to do 
something about it—now? 

For it may be “somebody’s boy.” Some- 
body held him in her arms not so many years 
ago, dreaming her dreams about him. Now 
he's fighting grimly for his life against the 
treacherous Japs in the Philippines. 

Somebody guided his first toddling steps, 
guarded him safely to school. Now he’s 
dodging death in a whirling plane as he drops 
bombs over Burma. 

Somebody pridefully spoke of his son“ 
watching him make a touchdown. Now he’s 
running the gantlet of Nazi subs—convoy- 
ing ships to Europe. 

Two somebodies watched him graduate—to 
start the serious job of life. Now his serious 
job is a fighting marine—on a lonely Pacific 
island. 

His name? It’s “Somebody’s Boy.” His 
aadress? Uncle Sam's fighting forces.” 
He's out there “somewhere” on a battle line, 
fighting—and dying—if need be—for us. 

Somebody’s prayers are following him— 
pleading that he may return. Maybe he will— 
maybe he won't. If he dies—he'll die for us. 

He's “Somebody’s Boy.” Isn't that enough? 
Can we refuse to work to the limit—to sac- 
rifice to the uttermost—to buy War bonds 
until it hurts—to do anything and everything 
within our power to back him up? 

What can we do that compares with all 
that “Somebody’s Boy” is doing—for us? 

Why should not our Congress show the 
common sense and intestinal fortitude now 
and clarify our labor laws so that millions of 
innocent men and women will have the same 
protection from our Government ar do the 
racketeers? 

Let America come back to the fundamen- 
tals that made it great. Let us all be realists 
instead of emotionalists, sentimentalists, or 
selfish, greedy human beings in this hour of 
our country’s need. 

Or must we wait until hundreds of thou- 
sands of the cream of our youth—sons, 
brothers, husbands, and fathers—have been 
slaughtered and wrecked—mentally or physi- 
cally—before we recognize our duty? 

Yes, I am opposed to overtime pay for a 
48-hour week during this life-and-death 
struggle. 

In times like these I do not approve of over- 
time pay for a 48-hou week with present high 
wages, except for those men in the fox holes, 
swamps, jungles, deserts, and the frozen 
north of the Aleutians, and Iceland, for they 
are the men making the supreme sacrifice. 

For there is little reason why those of us 
back home should not expend every effort 
and energy—if not for our boys in uniform, 
then at least to save our own skins. 

Give the millions of honest men and 
women in this country an opportunity to 
do their best; they ask no more. 

And to the labor leaders who are so prone 
to criticize so feebly, I say petition your 
Government for the privilege of flying to the 
hellholes of the Pacific and the battlefields 
of north Africa and see for yourselves, as I 
have; then, and then alone, will I listen to 
you, for I have earned my right to citizenship. 

And to those few scumunistic, synthetic 
Communists-in labor, commerce, and govern- 
ment, who are so prone to smear, I say go 
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back to Russia where you will find millions 
of men and women willing to die and starve 
for their country in turning Hitler’s hordes 
from their land; there you will find how 
transparent you are. 

Or, better, yet, those of military age, get 
into Uncle Sam's orm and pay your share 
of the obligation for the privileges you are 
enjoying; go to the hellholes of the Pacific 
or the battlefields of north Africa and learn 
to use bayonets on the Germans, Italians, and 
Japs, where your smearing will do some good. 

We hear a lot nowadays that in this war 
there must be “equality of sacrifice.” 

The phrase is false and demagogic—a hol- 
low mockery. With what bitter laughter it 
must have been greeted at Guadalcanal, in 
New Guinea, and Tunisia. 

What sacrifice can you or I, or any man or 
woman in America, make that deserves to be 
mentioned in the same breath with the sacri- 
fice of the boys in the hellholes of the 
Solomons? 

Who dares to talk of sacrifice when he 
reads of the bodies of our young men being 
crushed under the weight of German tanks 
into the mud of Africa? 

Yes, sacrifice—by putting a little of your 
swollen pay into the safest investment in the 
world. Sacrifice—by not taking your family 
out for a ride on Sunday afternoon. Sacri- 
fice—by keeping your home only 10 degrees 
warmer than the homes of England. Sacri- 
fice—by agreeing not to strike - but. of course, 
you can stay away from the job as many 
days as you want. 

This is what you read in your daily news- 
papers and hear on the radio, which will 
have its day of reckoning when the war is 
over and the boys come home. 

We are fighting to distribute the blessings 
of freedom to everyone—everywhere—all over 
the world. We are in a great and bloody 
crusade to export four freedoms, one of which 
is the freedom of speech. 

Yet freedom of speech at home is rapidly 
diminishing. It is not being forbidden by 
law. It is not being crushed out by a 
Gestapo. No, it is being subjected to much 
more subtle restraints and pressures. 

The Nazis and the Fascists long ago showed 
us the way to discourage unwelcome free 
speech. Strangle it by wrapping it in the 
flag. Smear it to death by crying aloud that 
it is an attack on the Fuehrer, that it gives 
aid and comfort to the enemy, that it pro- 
motes disunity. 

That is the modern technique for getting 
rid of troublesome free speech. 

Yes, the 10 original amendments—the so- 
called Bill of Rights—of our Constitution are 
still as sound and godly as the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Because I have protested against the abuses 
of a minority of the labor movement, it 18 
charged that I am against organized labor. 
No charge could be more false. 

My whole life record refutes it. The thou- 
sands of letters of thanks that I am receiving 
from men and women in the rank and file of 
the unions would be an overwhelming» an- 
swer—if any answer were needed. 

Iam not attacking unions. I am attacking 
a cancerous condition in our body politic—the 
attempt to impose one code of conduct on 
the mass of Americans, and a different—spe- 
cial code for the benefit of the privileged few. 

The demand for real sacrifice is from the 
inarticulate mass of American fathers, 
mothers, and daughters, while special priv- 
ileges and licenses are granted to the labor 
racketeer—the labor profiteer—and the labor 
loafer. 

I say you cannot have national unity unless 
the leadership of the Nation sets an example 
of unity, and that leadership should include 
industry, labor, and Government. 

You cannot demand that the mass of com- 
mon folk shall think only of winning the 
war if the aristocracy of labor unionism is 
thinking only of more dues and more power— 
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ing only of a fourth term. 

Any administration that demands unity 
must begin by setting an example of unity. 
Any administration that talks of equality of 
sacrifice must honestly mean sacrifice by all, 
not sacrifice by the many for the financial 
and political advantage of the few. 

I claim that I am a real friend of labor, and 
that the men who are attacking me are labor’s 
enemies, 

They are enemies of labor in the same way 
that a little clique of selfish men were the 
enemies of the New York Stock Exchange, or 
the utilities. The number of crooks in Wall 
Street was small, but the vengeance of an out- 
raged people did not discriminate. 

The many, who were honest were destroyed 
along with the dishonest few. And New York 
City has lost its great financial business. 

New York City’s population is shrinking— 
its stores and offices are vacant, hundreds of 
thousands of its people are out of work, all 
because honest business has been penalized 
in punishment of the wicked few. 

The offenders among the utilities were 
comparatively few. Yet billions of dollars of 
the savings of thrifty middle-class Americans 
have been wiped out of utility bonds and 
preferred stocks because the sins of the 
privileged few were visited on the unoffending 
multitude, 

What has happened to the stock exchange 
and the utilities is going to happen to the 
unions, The storm of public resentment is 
rising. If you want a measure of how fast it 
is rising just listen to the cries of pain and 
anger that come from the self-appointed 
labor leaders in reply to my public remarks. 

They cry because they know that what I 
say is true. They know that millions of 
Americans are aroused, and when the long- 
suffering, patient American public is fully 
aroused, woe to the men or the cause that has 
called forth its anger. 

The racketeer is not something that just 
happens. He grows out of a rotten condition 
in public life. Al Capone was a thief, a 
gangster, and a murderer. But Al Capone was 
not a cause. He was a result. He grew out 
of the greed and lust for power of a corrupt 
political machine. 

There would have been no Al Capone if 
there had not been protection from the poli- 
ticians of the city of Chicago and the State 
of Illinois, 

There would be no union profiteers, no 
union abuses if it had not been made clear by 
our public authorities that there is today one 
standard of justice and public decency for 
the common man and another standard for 
the union few. 

I speak on behalf of the millions of honest 
men and women in unions who want their 
unions to stand clean and respected before 
the bar of American public opinion. 

I speak on behalf of the future leaders of 
the United States—our boys in Africa, in 
Australia, in Guedalcanal, New Guinea, the 
Aleutians, Iceland, England, China, and India. 

I say that this bloody war can be won only 
if we at home show that we deserve to have 
it won. Only if we have the intestinal forti- 
tude to throw out the profiteers—punish the 
shirkers—and demand that there shall be a 
single, not a double, standard of justice in 
the United States—an even distribution of 
sacrifice on the home front imposed with a 
degree of political courage at home com- 
parable to the moral and physical courage 
being shown by our men abroad. 

And while I am on the subject, I noticed 
a few days ago the anouncement of the 
declaration of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion to 29 occupational groups that even 
though they may be fathers of five or six 
children, they must find war-important jobs 
by spring or face induction. 


Here again I am shocked to find that our 
Cfficials in Washington have omitted chal- 
lenging a group known more commonly as 
labor racketeers of the “graft” age and I spell 
it with a “G” and not a D.“ 

And I reiterate again, that our Congress 
should see fit to introduce and pass such 
legislation, to first—upon his release or dis- 
charge, any member of our armed forces can 
be employed by any employer without having 
to join any organized labor unions. Second— 
upon his employment, he shall have equal 
vot'ng rights with any other employee in any 
union in any employee and management 
plan of the employer. Third—his seniority 
in relation to other employees of draft age 
should date as of the day he enlisted or was 
inducted into this country’s service. 

I definitely feel that our situation here at 
home is most serious, and that by such legis- 
lation our Congress could free honest labor 
from those racketeers and parasites that 
are right now hindering the effort of our 
workers to do the best they can to win, this 
war. Such legislation will insure all the 
members of our services an equal oppor- 
tunity right now as well as after this war 
is over with those who stayed at home in 
industry. 

What better bonus could we give our serv- 
icemen than the elimination of their having 
to buy the right to work in their own coun- 
try on their release or discharge from the 
service. 

Why should they have to pay exorbitant 
membership fees demanded by those unions 
working under a closed-shop agreement? 
And what better bonus could we give them 
than to eliminate their having to pay dues 
for the privilege of keeping their job? 

Briefly, why shouldn't a man's honorable 
discharge or release from the service of his 
country be all he would henceforth need asa 
union card when he returns to work for 
himself and his family after having worked 
for all of us so willingly and risked his life 
in our behalf? For there will be millions of 
young men returning home who have never 
had a job or who have never been forced to 
pay tribute to men who never did an honest 
day’s work in their lives. 

We all must realize that this war we are 
fighting is a total war. It is a war in which 
all of us can get hurt—for which all of us 
will have to pay, and in which all of us will 
have to work and fight—in order for all of 
us to win. 

Save the Nation for those boys when they 
return because of our acts and efforts will 
they judge us. 

Yes, of course, buy bonds—buy to the 
limit—if you believe in this land. Buy a 
stake in its future so that when this horrible 
catastrophe is over you will not be the first 
one crying for relief. 

Yes; I know I have been accused of being 
the representative of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the automotive industry, 
the America First Committee, and even ac- 
cused of being a Fascist, Frankly and sin- 
cerely, I represent no person or persons— 
group or groups—color or creed—nor have I 
any political ambitions. I speak for myself 
alone, but echo the sentiments of millions. 

And again I frankly state that I much pre- 
fer to break bread with Henry Ford, the 
Fisher brothers, the K. T. Kellars, of Chrysler, 
and the Charlie Ketterings of General Mo- 
tors—for here are men who have come from 
the soil and given the world one of the great- 
est gifts humanity has ever received in his- 
tory—the automobile. 

Yes, I would rather sit down with these 
men than with those who are living in the 
laps of luxury at the expense of the sweat 
and toil of millions of honest men and 
women, 
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Let us give these millions of young men 
inducted into the uniform of these great 
United States an opportunity on their return 
to again join the union of Americanism. 

And to Congress, I say again—face the facts 
and show the traditional American intestinal 
fortitude by legislating this cancerous ele- 
ment from our midst. 

Why shoula these racketeers be immune 
from reporting their incomes or paying taxes 
on their tributes from the millions? Why 
should not our Congress bring about com- 
pulsory incorporation, public accounting of 
their funds, and forbid political contributions 
from their ill-gotten gains, if they are honest 
in their intentions? 

If honest in their intentions, why are they 
so viciously fighting the Hobbs bill in Con- 
gress, which proposes to make labor unions 
subject to racketeer laws—the same as all 
other groups? 

No, I am not a labor hater. I believe in 
honest labor unions who are doing their 
darnedest to turn out the weapons we need. 

I have been laboring for 40-odd years— 
since I was 12 years of age—in many lines of 
endeavor. I come from humble parents. I 
know the value of honest labor. I have 
served labor as well as employer. 

And I know just how serious the situation 
is from the thousands of letters I have re- 
ceived from men and women in many indus- 
tries from all parts of the United States— 
both union and nonunion—who have urged 
and pleaded that I bring the facts before the 
public before it is too late. 

And to those millions of honest men and 
women war workers goes my heartfelt 
thanks; but to those whom the shoe fits, I 
say wear it. 

For there is nothing of material value that 
any of you or anybody has on the face of this 
globe that I want, with the exception of 10 
more years of life with my mental and physi- 
cal faculties to help preserve the freedom and 
standards of living dedicated to us by our 
forefathers for our children and our soldiers 
when they come back—and only God can 
give me that. : 

Let us be able to say, “We, too, were there.” 
When what is left of the boys who come back 
bearing honorable scars and tell of their ven- 
tures at the cannon’s mouth, let's be able to 
say, “We, too, were there. Our sacrifice of 
dollars was there in the transportation of 
food, air and tank protection that helped to 
bring these young men safely and proudly 
home.” 

We can't all be in uniform. We can’t all 
shoulder guns or pilot planes, tanks, or ships. 
But we can all fight—and must. 

“I can never hide myself from me, 
I see what others can never see, 
I know what others can never know, 
I never can fool myself, and so 
Whatever happens I want to be 
Self-respecting and conscious free.” 

There is no need to say much more. When 
those boys come back, bringing with them 
only the memories of the boys who will never 
come back, no one of us can hide from himself 
and his conscience. We did our part—or we 
didn't. There is no middle course. 

If we were in the production plants, we did 
our best, counting neither hours nor profit— 
or we didn’t. 

We bought War bonds to the very limit of 
our ability—or we didn’t. 

We gave to the united war work fund gen- 
erously—we helped in the Red Cross—we 
joined in civilian defense—we fought as hard 
as we knew how—or we didn't. 

For each of us there will be the one chal- 
lenging question—“Am I self-respecting and 
conscious-free?” 

Or, because of our failure, will we be 
ee with the thought — Did he die too 
soon ” 
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For when epitaphs are carved in granite, 
the carver uses a chisel. But the epitaph on 
a soldier's grave can be carved another way. 
It can be written by the “chiseling” few. 

“Died-—-tco soon“ — because help was too 
little or too late. Only the recording Angel 
will mark that record—only the recording 
Angel and the conscience of the guilty will 
know who really wrote it. 

Use up that rubber—if you will. Forget 
the boy who died out there—fighting for 
you—when his tank bogged down for want of 
rubber. 

Hold on to the money that might have 
bought War bonds, Forget the boy who died 
in Africa—fighting for you—because he ran 
out of munitions. 

Roll out the red tape—drag the production 
line—measure the hours of work. Forget the 
boy on the Solomons who died—fighting for 
you—while he waited for the help that never 
came. 

Pile up the food and hoard it—if you will. 
Forget the boy who died out there—fighting 
for you—because the food you hoarded never 
reached him. 

Do these, and a thousand more—back home 
in comfort and safety. But—when you do— 
you take your chisel in hand and carve above 
the grave of an American boy—“He died— 
too soon.” 

For what price social security from the 
cradle to the graye—if we dig our own graves 
in advance? 


Incorporation of Labor Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, while 
I realize that the heads of many labor 
organizations at the present time are 
opposed to incorporation, I am con- 
vinced as a result of many contacts 
and the more enlightened opinion of 
those charged with the leadership of 
labor organizations that such steps as 
provided for in H. R. 1781 would in the 
last analysis prove most helpful to the 
permanent organization of labor and its 
standing throughout the country. I 
know that such action would have the 
approval of large numbers in the rank 
and file of labor organizations, whose 
voices cannot be heard today. 

In this connection I point to similar 
provisions in the British law and would 
refer you to a statement made as far 
back as 1902 by the late Supreme Court 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis, which was as 
follows: 

The growth and success of labor unions 
„„ as well as their usefulness to the 
community at large would be much advanced 
by any measures which tend to make them 
more deliberate, less arbitrary, and more 
patient with the trammels of a civilized com- 
munity They need something to protect 
them from their own arbitrariness. The em- 
ployer and the community also require this 
protection. 


I submit herewith the provisions of 
H. R. 1781, which I introduced in the 
Congress on February 10: 


H. R. 1781 


A bill to require labor organizations to incor- 
porate and file annual financial reports 
Be it enacted, etc., That the term “labor 

organization,” when used in this act, means 
any organization of any kind, or any agency 
or employee representation committee or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers concerning 
grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of 
pay, hours of employment, or conditions of 
work, 

Sec. 2. Every labor organization shall be- 
come a body corporate as provided in this 
act. The officers of each labor organization 
shall make, sign, and acknowledge, before 
any officer competent to take acknowledg- 
ment of deeds, and file in the office of the 
recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia, 
to be recorded by him, a certificate in writing, 
in which shall be stated— 

First. The name or title by which such 
labor organization is to be known. 

Second. The term for which it is organ- 
ized, which may be perpetual. 

Third. The purposes and objects of the 
organization. 

Fourth. The names and addresses of its 
Officers for the first year of its corporate 
existence, 

Sec 3. When the certificate provided for in 
section 2 has been filed, the labor organiza- 
tion shall be a body corporate, and may, in 
its corporate name, sue and be sued, grant 
and receive property, real, personal, and 
mixed, and use such property, and the income 
thereof for the objects of the corporation, 
Members of the corporation shall not be 
personally liable for the acts, debts, or obli- 
gations of the corporation. 

Sec. 4. A labor organization incorporated 
under this act shall have the power to make 
and establish such constitution, rules, and 
bylaws (including rules and bylaws defining 
the duties and powers of its officers and the 
time and manner of their election) as its 
members may deem proper for carrying out 
its lawful objects, and amend, add to, or 
repeal such constitution, rules, and bylaws 
to such extent as its members may deem 
proper. 

Sec. 5. A labor organization incorporated 
under this act shall, on or before the 1st day 
of March of each year, make and file with the 
Office of the recorder of deeds of the District 
of Columbia a complete report of its finan- 
cial activities during the year, including in 
itemized form, among other things— 

(a) The total amount and the various 
types of corporate incomes, including par- 
ticularly the amounts received in the form 
of admission fees, dues, and assessments 
from members and others; and 

(b) The names and salaries of all ccers, 
whose aggregate compensation from activ- 
ities on the part of labor organizations total 
more than $5,000. 

Src. 6. Section 2 (5) of the National Labor 
Relations Act (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 29, sec. 
152 (5)), is amended to read as follows: 

(5) The term ‘labor organization’ means 
any organization of any kind, or any agency 
or employee representation committee or 
plan, incorporated under the Labor Organiza- 
tions Incorporation Act, in which employees 
participate and which exists for the purpose, 
in whole or in part, of dealing with em- 
ployers concerning grievances, labor disputes, 
wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, or 
conditions of work.” 

Sec. 7. Section 6 shall take effect — days 
after the date of the enactment of this 
act. 

Sec, 8. This act may be cited as the La- 
bor Organizations Incorporation Act,” 
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Federal and State Milk Orders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolutions 
adopted by the Wayne Co-Operative 
Milk Producers, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., at 
its annual meeting on February 16, 1943: 


Whereas the Federal and State milk orders 
have been of much benefit to the producers in 
the way of stabilization of prices; and 

Whereas the said orders do create orderly 
and uniform marketing of fluid milk, inas- 
much as all producers do receive the same 
price for their product: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Wayne Cooperative Milk Producers, Inc., do 
hereby mandate the board of directors to keep- 
said Federal and State orders in full force 
and effect at all times; that they do not re- 
linquish said orders without the consent of 
the members, given in a general meeting 
held for that purpose. 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME 


We earnestly request the appropriate gov- 
ernmental authorities immediately to give 
favorable consideration to the repeal of day- 
light-saving time. We are firm in the belief 
that any useful purpose served has long since 
passed and its continuance is proving a 
handicap rather than a help in the country's 
mutual war effort. 

LABOR 


In view of the shortage of labor on these 
dairy farms, caused by wage inducements in 
our defense plants and the drafting of our 
boys into the military service, it is going to 
greatly curtail our operations on the dairy 
farms and since the dairy farmer is in need 
of technical labor to perform his operations 
it is very essential that these boys be left 
on the farms because of their experience in 
the work. Dairy farmers cannot operate with 
inefficient labor and be expected to produce 
according to schedule set for 1943. 


SUBSIDIES 


We are uncompromisingly opposed to the 
Policy of subsidies in whatever guise, whether 
it be to the producer, the processor or han- 
dler, or the consumer. We believe it to be 
the most unequitable means of gaining the 
objective of thwarting inflation or of stimu- 
lating production. We do not want to be 
classed as graspy or greedy but do want what 
is equitable as between dairy farmers’ prices 
and labor prices, 


FREEZING OF DAIRY PRICES 


We do not in any way favor the freezing 
of prices of fluid milk to the dairy farmer. 
The spread may be wide enough between the 
cost of dairy feeds and the prices received for 
fluid milk at the farms. In our production 
area we produce most of our grains and 
rcughage, and the prices on these commodi- 
ties are so low that we must produce them at 
2 loss and therefore must have more money 
for the fluid milk or quit business which 
many have already done. This will mean 
much less production for the year 1943. We 
believe that with the present prices labor is 
receiving, and the inflated pay rolls of labor, 
and the fact that practically all labor is being 
employed makes it imperative that our prices 
should not be frozen at this time. 
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CONSCRIPTION OF LABOR 

We will oppose the conscription of labor 
which comprehends the rigid freezing of 
either farmers or farm hands on the farms. 
Not only would such a scheme reduce the 
farmer, his family, and his help to the feudal 
state of “serfs of the globe,“ a step back to 
the days of serfdom, not so many years re- 
moved, but it would breed so much dissatis- 
faction and discontent among agricultural 
workers, by freezing existing inequalities be- 
tween farm and industrial labor that malcon- 
tent, shirking of work, and inefficient produc- 
tion would be the inevitable result. It is one 
thing to freeze manpower in the military 
force where strict discipline is the rule, and 
quite another to impose similar conditions 
on civilians. To attempt it will subject us 
to the very thing we are fighting to keep out 
of this country. 

PARITY PRICES 

We heartily commend the action of Decem- 
ber 8, 1942, of the United States House of 
Representatives in its unanimous passage of 
legislation requiring the Department of Agri- 
culture to revise parity prices for all farm 
commodities to include all costs of labor. 
We reiterate our position, supporting the 
principles of such legislation and again call 
for a complete revision of the outmoded 
method of computing agricultural prices on 
a depression parity formula. 

PUBLIC RELATIONSHIP 

Since the success of our association de- 
pends entirely upon the relationship which 
exists between the members and the man- 
agement of the association we recommend 
that the officers and directors increase their 
eforts to bring about a closer relationship 
by such educational program or other method 
as may bring about the required results. 


FARMERS AND THE WAR 


In this sorrowful day with the whole world 
cast in the shadows of a terrible war, it is 
the supreme desire of our milk producers, 
farmers, their families, and our organization, 
to contribute our full measure to the success- 
fu’ prosecution of the war. 

The personal sacrifice of those who have 
given their service to the military forces 
deserves the unqualified support of their 
government, the people at home, and every 
economic group. 

Our heartfelt sympathies go out to those 
families who may have sons on the combat 
fronts who have made the supreme sacrifice 
that we at home may continue to enjoy the 
liberty and the standards of living that we 
have purchased at such great sacrifices dur- 
ing the birth and throughout the life of 
our Nation. 

Such support does not foretell, however, 
complete subjugation to the will, which may 
well be a whim or caprice, of an administra- 
tive agency in its regulation of civilian and 
private activity under the stress of war con- 
ditions. It is only through finding fault 
constructively that the errors impeding the 
prosecution of the war may be corrected. 
And living in a Republic as we do, we feel, 
that under our democratic processes, it is our 
duty to point out such errors while simul- 
taneously contributing the fullest extent of 
our abilities to assist in the rapid and suc- 
cessful conclusion of the war. 

To this cause then we pledge our fullest 
support to the program of production to the 
end that the boys in the service and we our- 
selves may not suffer on account of lack of 
production of a sufficient quantity of whole- 
some foods. 

RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION 

At this, the close of our ninth annual 
meeting, we desire to convey our sincere 
thanks to our board of directors, members, 
management, and employees who have worked 


so diligently to make the Wayne Cooperative 
Milk Producers, Inc., and this meeting the 
success they have been and also the chamber 
of commerce who has been our host. 


Louis J. Houx, 
President, 
E. S. CHRISTEN, 


Vice President. 
KENNETH L. STICKLER, 
Secretary-Manager. 
Ray W. BAUER, 
Treasurer. 
LAWRENCE LINVILLE, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 


The Life and Services of Joseph J. 
Sinnott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, when Joe 
Sinnott left us I was in the hospital, from 
which I have but recently returned. I 
could not be present ir the flesh when he 
was laid to rest, but I was present in the 
spirit. Iam gratified that on the day fol- 
lowing his eighty-second birthday I had 
the privileg e of joining in the tributes 
paid by his friends to his distinguished 
service in the House of Representatives. 
What I said then is doubly true now. I 
said to him then: 


All the time Joe Sinnott has been here, he 
has rendered distinguished, eminent, and 
faithful service. He has been untiring iu his 
attention to Members, new and old, regardless 
of party affiliation. He has been courteous at 


all times and sometimes under the most try- . 


ing circumstances. He has been diligent to 
his duties, coming to the House often when 
his friends felt he should have remained at 
home. He has never failed in his duties. He 
has been an example and an inspiration to 
all of us. Virginia loves hin. When I am 
no longer a Member of this House, but shall 
have gone, as sooner or later each of us must 
go, I shall be flattered if it can be said of me 
that I served always as faithfully, and per- 
formed my duties always as well as Jo- Sin- 
nott served and performed his duties here. 


Joe Sinnott has now passed into the 
Great Beyond. When I came into the 
Hall of this House to qualify, on the 3d 
day of July 1918, he was the first to meet 
me, to wish me well, and to offer me that 
help which I so much needed and which 
he continued to give me to the day of 
his death. He helped me. He helped 
every new Member. He was kindly. He 
was loving. He was true. He knew the 
rules and the procedure of this House, 
and he was wise in its history, its tradi- 
tions, and its practices. He was always 
jealous of its prerogatives, 

I say again, as I said on the occasion 
of Joe’s last birthday, that it is my 
hope—yea, my prayer—that when I go 
I shall have approximated in fidelity 
and diligence the service rendered by 
Joe Sinnott. If so, I shall be content, 
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Joe went as he would have wished to 
go—from his work here to his reward 
yonder. He went as I would have had 
him go—faithful to the last, without even 
1 day when he should fail to appear for 
attention to his duties here. 

Had it been my privilege to look upon 
my dear friend in his last sleep, my fare- 
well would have been, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 

Joe deserves his rest, and He who 
knows all and orders all things well will 
see to it that his rest is sweet. 


Americans Must Emulate Washington To 
Win Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
by Edwin Wilson, editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, which appeared in that newspa- 
per on February 22, 1943, entitled “Amer- 
icans Must Emulate Washington To Win 
Victory”: 


AMERICANS MUST EMULATE WASHINGTON TO 
WIN VICTORY 


“America has furnished to the world the 
character of Washington,” said Daniel Web- 
ster, “And if our American institutions had 
done nothing else, that alone would have 
entitled them to the respect of mankind.” 

Today the reasons for Washington’s great- 
ness are not obscure. He may not have 
brought to the revolutionary cause the 
turbulent spirit of a Samuel Adams; he may 
have been less distinguished as e statesman 
than Thomas Jefferson; his military general- 
ship may not have been as brilliant as that 
of Robert E. Lee. But no American in our 
history as a nation has brought to a crisis 
qualities of character and courage surpassing 
those of Washington. 

It is inspiring to Americans in this time of 
great emergency to picture Washington at 
many points of his career—as a young soldier 
in Braddock’s expedition, as a farmer who 
loved the land, as commander of the armies 
of the Continental Congress, leading what 
often appeared a forlorn hope, as the first 
President, riding to New York for his in- 
auguration, as a tired old man, badgered on 
all sides by his enemies and longing for the 
peace of Mount Vernon. 

At all times the selfless character of Wash- 
ington shone luminously, but never so im- 
pressively as at Valley Forge. It was here, 
and not at Trenton or Princeton or even 
Yorktown, that Washington won his greatest 
victory. It was won against a captious and 
meddling Congress too weak to help him. It 
was won against the conspirators among his 
own generals, the traitors and the deserters, 
the men of little faith who were ready to 
quit. It was won over his own spirit, which 
was hard pressed by despair. 

This was not a victory of generalship, of 
intellect, or of resourcefulness. It was a vic- 
tory achieved through force of character— 
character which symbolized perfectly the 
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spirit of tre men who fought anc bled and 
starved and froze for the establishment of a 
nt tion which again witnesses dark hours. 
That victory of the spirit must be won 
again by Americans who, until recently, had 
come to take their country for granted, as- 
suming that it would always be secure in its 
freedom, always isolated from the danger of 
aggression. If that victory is to be won, all 
Americans must emulate that courage of the 
soul that was Washington’s sword and shield. 


Increased Pay for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WINIFRED C. STANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Miss STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to call attention to two letters 
concerning the subject of the salary of 
postal employees. These letters are typ- 
ical of many which I have received from 
every part of New York State and from 
many other States as well. Certainly 
the excellent service so faithfully ren- 
dered by the postal employees should be 
rewarded by the immediate passage of 
legislation to provide for an increase in 
Salary. 


New Yore Ciry, February 20, 1943. 
Hon. WINIFRED C. STANLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mapam: I am writing in the dual ca- 
pacity of a voter in your district and an em- 
ployee in the United States Post Office and 
asking your utmost cooperation on considera- 
tion and eventual passage of H. R. 1366. 

Since the sharp rise in the cost of living, I 
have been unable to meet expenses, and 
know that this bill would permit for a much 
better way of life for myself and my family. 

I sincerely urge, therefore, that you attend 
the hearing to be held February 23, 1943, on 
behalf of myself and my fellow workers. 

Very respectfully yours, 
MILroN B BERMAN, 
Subcarrier No. 5369. 


JANUARY 27, 1943. 
Miss WINIFRED STANLEY, 
Congresswoman from New York, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Miss STANLEY: I am appealing to 
you for your support of H. R, 1366, the $300 
bonus for post-office employees. 

My husband has been a letter carrier for 
37 years, and it has not been easy sledding, 
raising a family of five children on a carrier’s 
small salary and no salary raise since 1925. 

As woman to woman I know you can un- 
derstand our position, with the ever-increas- 
ing cost of living, taxation, etc. 

We are patriotic and want to buy our share 
of bonds, but without a change I don’t know 
how long we can keep it up. 

I do all my own work and have made many 
sacrifices, yet I try to be optimistic. 

I am very proud of what our women are 
doing these tense days of unrest. 

I will sincerely appreciate anything you can 
do in supporting this much-needed bill. 

Hopefully and gratefully yours, 

Mrs. R. E. STEPHENSON, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Production of Crude Oil in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRSSENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, under date 
of February 17, 1943, Hon. Charles W. 
Lyon, speaker of the California State 
Assembly, wrote me as follows: 


As temporary chairman of the interim leg- 
islative committee on State-Federal coopera- 
tion in petroleum, I have been instructed, 
after a meeting duly held by said committee, 
to forward to you the enclosed resolution, 
which was unanimously passed by the com- 
mittee at a meeting held on February 15, 1943. 


The resolution follows: 


Resolution for consideration of the assembly 
interim oil committee 


Whereas California is one of the principal 
oil-producing States of the Union, and the 
present productive capacity of California's 
oil fields is being severely taxed to supply the 
existing demands of our armed forces and 
essentia civilian activities; and 

Whereas, it is clear that the demands of 
both our armed forces and civilian activities 
are increasing and will continue to increase; 
and 

Whereas it is common knowledge that the 
cost of labor and materials has greatly in- 
creased in the past 18 months, during which 
time there has been no increase in the prices 
of crude oil paid to producers; and 

Whereas it is essential to the promotion of 
increased production and the discovery of new 
oil reserves that substantial increases be had 
in the prices of crude oil and for allied prod- 
ucts: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this committee, That the Office 
of Price Administration and the Honorable 
Prentiss Brown, Director thereof, be and they 
are hereby urged to forthwith recognize the 
need for the encouragement of further and 
greater production of crude oil and new dis- 
coveries thereof through increases in prices 
paid to the producers of crude oil, and that 
they forthwith direct a reasonable, substan- 
tial increase in prices for all crude oil pro- 
duced in California and the products of crude 
oil, in order to avoid a serious and critical 
shortage in the available supplies of such 
products; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Petroleun. Administrator for War 
and to all Members of Congress from Cali- 
fornia and that they be urged to use their best 
efforts to bring about reasonable, substantial 
increases in the prices of crude oil in Cali- 
fornia and the products derived therefrom. 


— —— .(ꝗwt3 — 


St. Lawrence Seaway Project Proved by 
Events To Be a Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past few weeks there has not been 
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much discussion about the development 
of transportation rivers and harbors 
projects in the United States, and this 
includes the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect. Just to keep the records straight, 
let me say that the march of events has 
shown that numerous projects includ- 
ing the St. Lawrence seaway have been 
proved by events to be a necessity. 
Throughout the past years, had the 
United States developed its waterways 
and transportation system, literally mil- 
lions of dollars would now be saved to 
the American taxpayers in reduced costs 
of transportation of war materials, to 
say nothing about the transport tion 
economies which do not have a direct 
relation to the war effort. 

Just to keep the records straight again, 
it is a fact that during the Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress, which convened January 
3, 1941 and which ended on December 16, 
1942, the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
of the House of Representatives held ex- 
tensive hearings on numerous waterway 
projects in the United States and re- 
ported out a bill authorizing these im- 
provements by the War Department en- 
gineers. Included in this bill was the 
Florida barge canal and also the St. 
Lawrence seaway and hydroelectric de- 
velopment project. 

Speaking generally, it is correct to say 
that the railroad interests of the country 
opposed the bill sponsored by the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the House of 
Representatives. There was a powerful 
lobby, including railroad interests, com- 
posed of selfish and sectional groups, 
which flooded the United States with 
propaganda not only against the St. Law- 
rence seaway project but against numer- 
ous other projects. In order that honor 
may go where honor is due, the spear- 
head of this powerful lobby consisted of 
railroad interests and they spent millions 
of dollars in lobbying against the St. 
Lawrence seaway project. They over- 
looked no section of the United States in 
their efforts to influence public opinion, 
which in turn had a direct influence on 
Congress. They were temporarily suc- 
cessful and the rivers and harbors bill, 
which included the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, was never permitted to come on 
the floor of the House for a vote by the 
administration leaders. 

Lest I be charged with partisanship 
for the economies that come through 
cheap waterway transportation, I sub- 
mit herewith an article by Ernest Lindley 
in the Washington Post for February 22, 
1943, which deals with conditions in 
Florida and at the same time calls atten- 
tention to the St. Lawrence seaway and 
hydroelectric development. 

The article by Mr. Lindley is as fol- 
lows: 

A BAD INVESTMENT TURNS GOOD 

Back in 1935, the President persuaded Con- 
gress to appropriate $4,000,000,000 for work- 
relief during the next fiscal year. In those 
days, many people considered $4,000,000,000 
& large sum for a government to spend, even 
the Government of the United States. Much 
of this money went to small projects—some 
extremely useful, others less so. Some of it 
was allocated to large works. 

Among the large public works items to 
which the President allocated work-relief 
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money was the Florida ship canal, from Port 
Inglis to Jacksonville. For years the digging 
of this canal had been urged by some groups 
and opposed by others, One of the several 
questions in controversy was whether it was 
economically justifiable. Any project that 
could not pay for itself, directly or indirectly, 
Was supposed to be economically unsound. 
According to some thinking, any project that 
was not directly “self-liquidating” was un- 
justifiable. 

By these standards it was hard, if not im- 
possible, to show that the Florida ship canal 
Was a sound investment. But we had then 
the idle men, machines, and materials to 
build it. If you deducted from the cost only 
What you would have had to pay the man- 
power involved to sit in idleness on a dole, 
the canal would not cost much, But in those 
days it was more popular to think in terms 
of dollars than in terms of men, machines, 
and materials. People who tried to show that 
the Florida canal was a justifiable investment 
of national emergency were widely ridiculed. 
Even those who argued that it might be a 
good thing to have in time of war were de- 
nounced as propagandists for the left wing 
of the New Deal. 

A beginning was made on the Florida ship 
canal under the supervision of an Army engi- 
neer, who is now Lieutenant General*Somer- 
vell, chief of the Army’s Services of Supply. 
But then the economy bloc in Congress 
stepped in and stopped the work. This 
achievement of the economy bloc was widely 
hailed as a triumph over waste and boon- 
doggling. A few tens of millions of dollars 
Were saved, and some manpower, machines, 
and materials left in idleness. But for that 
victory of the economy bloc, the Florida ship 
canal would have been completed long before 
Pearl Harbor. 

Then we would have had an inland water- 
Way passage all the way from Corpus Christi, 
Tex., to Trenton, N. J., except for one short 
jump in the Gulf of Mexico. The Florida 
canal could have been made wide enough to 
take open-water craft, thus cutting off a good 
many miles on the run to the Middle Atlantic 
and New England seaboard—miles which be- 
came extremely costly when the U-boats 
struck in the early month of 1942. 

Now, Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall, 
former Chief of Staff, urges that a canal wide 
enough to take inland waterway barges be 
completed at once. He says this can be done 
in 10 months at a cost of $44,000,000 

General Summerall, having retired from the 
Army, is now chairman of the Florida Ship 
Canal Authority, so that in this case he 
speaks as a special advocate The canal can 
be completed without using critical machines 
and materials. But we are now up against a 
manpower shortage. Whether manpower 
should be used now to punch through the 
canal General Summerall urges may be 
doubtful. But it can no longer be doubted 
that the failure to dig the canal some years 
ago when we had plenty of manpower was 
a costly mistake. 

The same kind of mistake was made about 
the St. Lawrence seaway and hydroelectric de- 
velopment, and numerous other smaller proj- 
ects. Some are badly needed now, others 
would have been useful at any time. The 
time to make these improvements in tue na- 
tional plant was when we had a surplus of 
manpower, materials, and machines, Then 
they would have cost literally nothing. Now 
they would cost heavily because they could 
not be built without sacrificing other things 
that are essential. 

Such costly mistakes as the failure to build 
the St. Lawrence project and the Florida ship 
canal when we had a surplus of men, mate- 
rials, and machines will be made as long as we 
have in Congress and public office men who 
cannot see ahead to think in terms of the 
national economy. 


It was profligate waste not to use the re- 
sources which we had to improve the national 
plant. In the final reckoning, the economy 
bloc of the prewar period may prove to have 
cost the Nation many hundreds of thousands 
of times what it thought it was saving. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the state- 
ments by this writer cannot be success- 
fully controverted. It was a tragic mis- 
take for the Seventy-seventh Congress 
to fail to pass the rivers and harbors bill. 
It was a mistake which has cost the 
Americans in the years gone by untold 
millions of dollars because of the higher 
transportation rates they have had to 
pay due to the lack of development, in- 
dustrially, agriculturally, and economi- 
cally, in the United States, which has in- 
variably resulted favorably, where econ- 
omies of cheap water transportation have 
been permitted. 

The failure to pass this legislation was 
a mistake from the standpoint of the 
people who own stock in the railroads of 
this country. Anxious to stifle competi- 
tion, the representatives of the railroads 
adopted the short-sighted policy of pre- 
venting any development, so far as our 
domestic economy is concerned, which 
would not give the railroads a monopoly 
on transportation. They need a new 
viewpoint. It is not possible in connec- 
tion with these remarks to point out the 
industrial and other developments which 
have come about in this country in every 
instance where increased and cheaper 
transportation facilities have been pro- 
vided. It is correct, however, to say that 
such developments have taken place and 
a sensible optimism would justify the as- 
sertion that development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project and other projects 
would increase the amount of freight for 
transportation by the railroads and 
would help the railroads instead of work- 
ing an injury to them, 

Those of us who favor the development 
of our water-transportation system have 
no desire to injure other means of trans- 
portation. We recognize the great value 
of railroad transportation and its ad- 
vantages in our domestic economy. At 
the same time, we know that Mr. Lindley 
is correct in the position that he takes 
in this article. 


Atlantic Coast Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, all of the 
Members from the Atlantic Coast States 
who are interested in fishery problems 
will be interested in certain recommen- 
dations made in a recent report to the 
Congress by the Atlantic States Marine 
Fisheries Commission established by the 
States of the Atlantic seaboard with the 
cooperation of the Council of State Gov- 
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ernments under an interstate compact 
assented to by the Congress of the 
United States, Public Law 539, Seventy- 
seventh Congress. 

This report will be printed as a com- 
mittee document. The portions which 
I believe will be of particular interest to 
Members of Congress and to the putlic 
generally are as follows: 


The commission thereupon voted t ap- 
prove the recommendations in principle and 
directed the executive committee to prepare 
and adopt a resolution urging each of the 
States to proceed along these lines. The 
resolution as adopted by the executive com- 
mittee is as follows: 

“Resolved, That in view oi the necessity for 
adequate statistics covering the fisheries of 
the various Atlantic Coast States, to provide 
a basis for rational programs for conservation 
and management of these valuable natural 
ret gurces, the Atlantic States Marine Fish- 
eries Commission approves the recommenda- 
tions submitted by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service for State statistical programs ade- 
quate to provide these statistics, and urges 
the legislatures of the several States to pro- 
vide the administrative agency charged with 
the conservation of their marine fishery re- 
sources, with the authority, personnel, and 
funds required to ca-ry out the provisions of 
this program.” 

Pursuant to the requirements of the com- 
pact, this resolution, accompanied by dupli- 
cate copy of the reports of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, was thereupon transmitted to 
the members of the advisory committee, with 
a request that they report their comments in 
writing to the commission prior to its meet- 
ing on December 10, 1942, in Baltimore. 
These comments uniformly recognized the 
need for and in general were favorable to the 
action recommended. Minor differences of 
opinion were reported, as was to be expected. 
For the most part these indicated the need 
for thorough educational work among the 
fishermen before such a system was estab- 
lished in any State. In general the comments 
also stressed the importance of adjusting the 
system of catch statistics to be adopted by 
each State to the needs of that State, while 
at the same time providing basic data reason- 
ably comparable in form to the data to be 
gathered in other States. 

After reviewing in detail the comments 
from the advisory committee as contemplated 
by the compact, the commission at its meet- 
ing on December 10 reaffirmed the resolution 
previously quoted and directed its tramsmis- 
sion to the Governors and legislatures of the 
several States. 

The additional powers, if any, the person- 
nel required in each State, and the estimated 
costs of establishing and operating the State 
systems have been worked out separately for 
each State by the representatives of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in cooperation with the 
fishery authorities in each State. Because 
this material differs in detail from State to 
State, it is not included herein, but will be 
made available to the executive and legisla- 
tive authorities of each State by the State 
Officials who collaborated in its preparation. 
The commission hopes sincerely that its first 
recommendation to the member States will 
merit their approval and adoption, and that 
as soon as may be expedient each of them 
will establish an adequate State system of 
catch statistics, and where necessary provide 
the additional funds and personnel required 
to maintain such system. 


IV. Reports AND RECOMMENDATIONS BY PANELS 
ON PARTICULAR SPECIES 
1. STRIPED BASS 


For the consideration of the Governors and 
Legislatures of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
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and Virginia. The commissioners from these 
States only constitute the panel on this sub- 
ject and therefore have authority to make 
recommendations thereon. 

This panel respectfully submits to the Gov- 
ernors and the legislatures of the States above 
named the following summary of its findings 
and recommendations: 

(1) Biological facts 

(a) The annual reproduction of striped 
bass is highly variable, and is characterized 
by occasional large year classes which the 
fishery must draw upon over a period of 
years in order to provide sizable annual 
catches. 

(b) The rate cf growth of the striped bass 
is such that rapid increases in weight are 
made through the first, second, and third 
years when the lengths of such fish were 
from 0 inch to 16 inches. 


(2) Economic and wartime considerations 


(a) Since the stock of striped bass is lim- 
ited and very completely utilized by the fish- 
ery, it is highly desirable to permit individual 
fish to attain the highest weight practicable 
in order to insure the maximum poundage 
yield. The adoption of the 16-inch limit by 
the States that have employed this measure 
has resulted in material economic benefit to 
the commercial fishermen in those States. 

(b) During the war emergency, with food 
supplies becoming an increasingly important 
weapon in winning the war and the peace to 
follow, it is highly important that continuing 
yields from each fishery be provided for at 
the highest possible production level. 

(3) Recommendations 

Since the establishment of a size limit 
seems to be an efective management device 
for insuring maximum continuing yield in 
view of these biological, economic, and war- 
time considerations, the panel recommends: 

(a) That all States having the 16-inch- 
to-the-fork-6f-the-tail limit or its equiva- 
lent, as recommended by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, continue this limit. 

(b) That all States having a smaller size 
limit endeayor to increase that limit up- 
ward toward the recommended 16-inch limit. 

It is suggested that this be done by co- 
operative consideration of this problem be- 
tween those in the fishing industry, the 
sports fishermen, the conservation and legis- 
lative officials, and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

2. BLUE CRAB 

For the consideration of the Governors and 
Legislatures of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina. Only commissioners 
from these States joined in these recom- 
mendations, 

This panel respectfully requests: 

(1) That the States now having statutes 
limiting the taking of sponge crabs retain 
such protective measures. 

(2) That the conservation authorities in 
Maryland and Virginia, in cooperation with 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
continue to study the blue crab, and, if 
possible, to evolve a satisfactory joint pro- 
gram adjusted to the pecullar distribution of 
this species in the Chesapeake Bay area. 

(3) That the Governors and legislatures of 
these producing States and those of the con- 
suming States be asked by statute to prevent 
the sale of immature crabs, namely, peelers 
less than 8 inches in shell measurement, soft 
crabs below 3½ inches, and hard shells below 
5 inches, and to thank the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania for their cooperation 
in this direction. 

(4) That the Maryland Legislature enact 
and the Governor give approval to a statute 
giving to the Maryland Department of Tide- 
water Fisheries the same discretionary power 
with respect to the crab fishery now possessed 
by the corresponding department in Virginia. 


To Keep Them Fighting We Must Keep 
Them Eating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I am inserting a poem by Mr. 
Walter Wells Collins, from South Caro- 
lina, who is in chargé of a program on 
WINX, here in the city of Washington, 
going on the air each Saturday evening 
at 10 o’clock. , 

There is a lot of truth in this poem, 
and I am sure that it will be read with 
a great deal of interest, not only by the 
Members of Congress, but by thousands 
of people who have the privilege of read- 
ing the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


TO KEEP THEM FIGHTING WE MUST KEEP THEM 
EATING 


Down on the farm, day or night, 

They're Some their bit to keep our boys fed 
right, 

Many are sacrificing, and it’s not much fun, 

Carrying two rows at a time instead of one. 

Since so many farms now face induction, 

It’s hard for farmers to make their usual 
production, 

And if our soldiers get hungry, the only excuse 

Will be our farmers lack sufficient labor to 
produce, 

I think more and more everyday 

Of something I heard Congressman FULMER 
say: 

“If we praise the Lord and pay farmers for 
what they make, 

They'll ep passing the food without mis- 
take.” 


The Nation’s Meat Supply 


REMARKS 


O 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day the Secretary of Agriculture, obvi- 
ously for the purpose of inducing the 
raising of more wheat for livestock feed 
and providing more food for freedom, 
announced the removal of all marketing 
quotas on wheat. For the same purpose, 
Mr. Speaker, the next logical move would 
be for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
relax or remove quotas on cotton for the 
duration of the war. 

In recent weeks many references have 
been made here about the shortage of 
protein feeds in different sections of the 
country. I should like to emphasize the 
acuteness of the shortage in the section 
of the country I have the honor to rep- 
resent. In many areas the meat pro- 
duction is in proportion to the protein 
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feeds that are available for livestock 
growers. 

Mr, Speaker, I represent an agricul- 
tural and livestock area from which hun- 
dreds of thousand of sheep and cattle 
are sent to the Nation’s markets each 
year. That being an important source 
of the Nation’s meat supply, the impor- 
tance of the livestock industry there is 
not confined to the individual producers. 
The normal meat-producing capacity of 
the great agricultural and livestock- 
raising section of southwest Texas is now 
being seriously threatened by an acute 
shortage of protein feeds. For the first 
time in years, if not in his lifetime, the 
average farmer and ranchman cannot go 
to town and get cottonseed meal or cake 
to keep alive, to say nothing of fatten- 
ing, his livestock. Unless relief is af- 
forded at onee, the livestock loss there 
will be terrific and the loss to breeding 
stock alone will be felt for years to come. 

Among the scores of telegrams, tele- 
phone calls, and letters which I have 
received directly from the farming and 
ranching country have been messages 
from Dolph Briscoe, W. B. Sherrill, Roy 
J. Davenport, Joe W. Watson, J. A. Har- 
din, Jr., L. S. R. Clarke, H. Ray, Paul 
Dornbusch, Dicke Bros., Harold W. 
Pinkus, B. A. Byars, John Wagner, C. C, 
Heard, Fred J. Horner, Earl Wakefield, 
E. D. Kincaid, and Bob Davis, all of 
Uvalde; Senator Houghton Brownlee, 
chairman of Texas Senate feed-shortage 
investigating committee; Horace Faw- 
cett, J. C. Netts, and C. B. Wardlaw, all 
of Del Rio; R. Wilbur Brown, Ray Wil- 
loughby, J. E. Blackwell, W. I. Marschall, 
Jess Elrod, J. C. Deal, Louis R. Hall, and 
Phil H. Lane, all of San Angelo; W. H. 
Dameron, ranch experiment station, 
Sonora; E. A. Kemp, Mullin; E. I. Miller, 
Rocksprings; R. C. Brooks, C. M. Kilgore, 
Lila Salyer, Brownwood; James A. Iles, 
W.R. Terry, Frank Weed, Sr., John Tyra, 
I. D. Gazaway, J. T. Bownds, and Jack J. 
Tampe, all of Utopia; Mrs. E. T. Abbott, 
Russell Callan, Menard; D. D. Tate, S. P. 
Rahl, S. P. Sullivan, Claude Dickerson, 
L. H. South, J. C. Cochran, Elmer Berry, 
E. T. Fairman, Annie Coleman, and Hol- 
lis Blackwell, all of Goldthwaite; J. A. 
Millikin, of Sabinal; Walter J. Mar- 
witz, of Priddy; Mrs. Grace O' Harrow, 
of Christoval; Walker Ragsdale and 
Conrad Holekamp, of Junction; W. R. 
Garrett, of Kerrville; G. R. White, of 
Brady; C. D. McMillan, of Mason; Mrs, 
H. H. Mitchell, of Valera; Frank J. Gul- 
ley, of Rowena. 

These messages which I have received 
have been no part of an inspired or or- 
ganized campaign of disgruntled money 
grabbers. The appeals come from ranch- 
men, farmers, dairymen, poultry raisers, 
feed dealers, credit-institution execu- 
tives—the big and the little people who 
know the problem because they are in 
agriculture, not on the sidelines. 

In recent weeks I have conferred with 
various agencies in the Department of 
Agriculture with the view of determining 
the cause of this shortage and the pos- 
sible location of any protein feeds that 
could be sent into that section. Those 
Officials have shown a sincere concern 
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and anxiety over the situation. In that 
connection, I have requested the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to have an investi- 
gation conducted to determine if any 
surplus of cottonseed can be found, and 
have requested that immediate steps, as 
may be necessary, be taken to have avail- 
able soybean meal or cake—and I under- 
stand there is an undetermined amount 
still held by the farmers—sent immedi- 
ately into the stricken areas to help stop 
the loss of livestock and thereby help 
protect a portion of the Nation’s meat 
supply. 

‘The condition which I have described 
has been growing in seriousness for sev- 
eral weeks. The producers must have 
protein feeds to keep their stock alive 
and provide milk for the young. And 
this shortage exists notwithstanding the 
fact that the Secretary of Agriculture 
has recently reported that in 1942 
10,762,000 acres of soybeans were 
planted, compared with 5,881,000 acres 
in 1941; 3,690,000 acres of peanuts in 
1942, compared with 1,914,000 in 1941; 
4,402,000 acres of flaxseed in 1942, com- 
pared with 3,275,000 in 1941; and 
23,310,000 acres of cotton, compared with 
23,132,000 acres the preceding year. 

We are faced with this acute shortage 
notwithstanding this vastly increased 
acreage in protein feeds that was planted 
last year. The present shortage, we are 
told, is evidently due to increased feed- 
ing and consumption over the country. 
In Texas the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association reports that it has 
been impossible for the mills to supply 
the cake and meal demanded. In Texas 
alone, from August 1, 1942, to February 
1, 1943, 21,000 more tons of cottonseed 
meal and cake, taken from hold-over 
stock piles, have been moved into the 
feeders’ hands than was produced in that 
season, Texas mills, which usually sup- 
plement their supply from mills in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi say 
they can no longer get relief from that 
source, except in small amounts, and 
that shortage is due to increased local 
demands in those localities. 

Mr. Speaker, assuming that the short- 

_ age of protein feeds at the present time 
is not due to a hoarding in some quar- 
ters, and is due to what is described as 
the greatest livestock feeding program 
that the United States has ever had, it 
follows that steps must be taken and 
taken now to provide for vast increases 
in all types of protein feeds in order that 
an even more serious shortage may not 
occur next winter. It has been the an- 
nounced policy of the Department cf 
Agriculture to discourage the production 
of cotton, especially of short staple, 
which is common in our section, and to 
encourage the raising of more soybeans 
and peanuts. There can be no question 
about the high protein value of soybeans 
and peanuts, and it is indeed important 
that the farmers be encouraged to grow 
more and more of those things, But pea- 
nuts can be grown and harvested in lim- 
ited localities, depending on the type of 
soil, The question of the adaptability of 
the growth of soybeans in many sections, 
including most of Texas, so far as quan- 
tity of production is concerned, is as 
yet uncertain. I am informed that North 


Carolina is the only cotton State where 
cottonseed will not produce more oil per 
acre than soybeans. Therefore, the 
nearest solution that can at this time be 
offered to in some measure avert the fu- 
ture shortage of protein feed is to per- 
mit and encourage the raising of more 
cotton. 

Cottonseed feeds have been tried and 
tested by the feeders and they know from 
experience they can depend on it. The 
farmers of the South know how to raise 
it. They have been raising cotton all 
their lives. They have the land that will 
grow cotton and they have the farm ma- 
chinery made for cotton-raising pur- 
poses. Their only real handicap for 
greatly increased production would come 
from the shortage of experienced farm 
help, which is indeed serious. The farm- 
ers in those sections, on the other hand, 
are not experienced in raising soybeans 
and peanuts. The farmer does not have 
some of the necessary machinery and 
harvesting equipment and he lacks expe- 
rience in producing these two new crops 
that are to him, in many localities, new 
and untried. 

And cotton, Mr. Speaker, is every bit 
a war crop. Every 500-pound bale of 
lint cotton produces 400 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, 240 pounds of hulls, in ad- 
dition to 130 pounds of cottonseed oil 
and 78 pounds of linters. The linters 
are used to produce ammunition for the 
Army and Navy and the cottonseed hulls 
may be used in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber. The Quartermaster 
Corps of the United States Army recent- 
ly described cotton lint as “second only 
to steel as the most vital war material.” 
Soybeans and peanuts, even though their 
increased growth should be encouraged 
everywhere, will not furnish a pound of 
these essential war materials which I 
have just referred to. 

Many of the oil mills in Texas are to- 
day closed down and many others are 
running only half capacity because of 
shortage of feeds. Because of the acute 
protein-feed shortage the lives of thou- 
sands upon thousands of livestock are 
being imperiled. The loss even now is 
extensive. The dairy and poultry indus- 
tries are suffering. Several dairies have 
reported to me that their production has 
dropped from 25 to 50 percent. 

From all of such losses, not just a lo- 
cality but the whole Nation suffers. 

Let us strike a blow now at this food- 
shortage monster that stalks our land. 
The planting season is approaching, 
Let us encourage the raising of more cot- 
ton and more peanuts and more soy- 
beans. This is no time for experiment- 
ing in untried areas. If the soil is 
adapted to the raising of cotton and the 
farmer wants to plant more cotton, then 
he should be permitted and encouraged 
to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, only emergency alloca- 
tions of livestock feeds can save the live- 
stock facing this present danger. Most 
of southwest Texas has been hard hit by 
the shortage of rainfall during recent 
months. Only wise and immediate di- 
recting of the 1943 planting program can 
avert an even worse catastrophe to the 
food-for-victory armies on our farms 
and ranches. 
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The Rubber Program 


REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House a rumor, spread around ip recent 
weeks, that our synthetic rubber indus- 
try will be scrapped after the war. Dr. 
William J. Hale, research consultant for 
the Dow Chemical Co., has been widely 
quoted in the press as making the serious 
charge that the State Department has 
entered into secret agreements with rub- 
ber-producing countries in South Amer- 
ica, assuring them that after the war all 
the plants being erected now in the 
United States to produce synthetic rub- 
ber will be scrapped. Naturally, if such 
a report were true, it would be a serious 
matter at a time when every pound of 
rubber, natural or synthetic, is desper- 
ately needed. 

Upon learning of this charge, I imme- 
diately got in touch with the State 
Department, and I can state unequivo- 
cally that there is not the slightest foun- 
dation for the charge made by Dr. Hale, 
that neither the State Department nor, 
to its knowledge, any other agency of the 
Government, has either entered into or 
proposed any agreement or understand- 
ing of any kind with any foreign country 
regarding the post-war status of the 
synthetic-rubber industry in this 
country. 

I desire to bring this matter to the 
attention of the House at this time in 
order that this baseless rumor may be 
killed off before it can do any more dam- 
age. I understand that the State De- 
partment is requesting Dr. Hale for an 
explanation of his statement. 

I have a great admiration for Dr. Hale. 
I believe him to be one of the most out- 
standing chemists of our day. I have 
attended many meetings at which Dr. 
Hale has been the speaker or lecturer. 
He has given those of us from farm dis- 
tricts much hope and assistance in our 
efforts to bring out more new uses for 
our farm crops. Dr. Hale has made a 
great contribution in the farm chemurgic 
program. Nebraskans have much hope 
that we will or should have additional 
grain-alcohol plants and possibly some 
butadiene plants for the manufacture of 
rubber. It was for that reason that 
many of us became alarmed over the 
allegations that some secret agreement 
had been made by our Government 
which would destroy the rubber program 
upon which we are now embarked. 

Mr. Speaker, we Nebraskans are proud 
of the Honorable William Jeffers, who is 
the director of our rubber program, 
We believe he is rendering a great serv- 
ice to our Nation at this time. I am 
glad to hear from the State Department 
that the work Mr. Jeffers is now doing 
will not be destroyed after the war by 


secret agreements, 
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Choose Your Partners for the Next War 


REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the spirit 
of the late Will Rogers still lives in the 
hearts and souls of the men and women 
of America. We were interested in an 
article written by him which was printed 
in the Milwaukee Journal, Sunday, April 
16, 1933, entitled “Choose Your Partners 
for the Next War.” 

The prophetic vision displayed in this 
article should be stimulating to some of 
us who are honestly seeking a perma- 
nent solution for world peace. 

We believe it should be preserved in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for future 
reference: 

CHOOSE YOUR PARTNERS FOR THE NEXT WAR 

(By Will Rogers) 

Well, all I know is just what I read in 
the newsprints. If you just read Mr. Roose- 
velt’s daily orders to Congress why it keeps 
you pretty well informed on what will hap- 
pen before it happens. Congress is minding 
just like a movie mob. 

Say, this guy Hitler has grabbed off the 
spotlight from all the dictators. He is a 
dictator to end all dictators. When I was 
in Europe a year ago this last January, I 
made arrangements from London to go to 
Munich to see this Hitler for an interview, 
then some newspaper guys talked me out 
of it, saying, “Why he is only a flash in the 
pan. Before you get your interview pub- 
lished he will be through.” 

Doggone it, I wish now I had gone. I 
would like to see what kind of a bird he Is. 
I don't know but what I will prance over yet 
and take a look at him. But he is so big 
now I guess I couldn't get an interview. 
If I did I would sure make it a nice one 
(all in his favor) till I got out of Germany, 
anyhow. For that old boy runs that coun- 
try like a warden. 

There must be an awful lot doing over 
in Europe now. Things are stirring around, 
kinder smells like another war. Can you 
imagine the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
going clear down just to see Mussolini? Why 
anytime in the past anyone who suggested 
such a thing would have been thought crazy. 
Mussolini a few years ago was one of the 
untouchables, so far as organized society 
was concerned. But the big boys are even 
fiying to see him now. Ramsey MacDonald 
going down there to see him didn’t help out 
France’s peace of mind any, and now with 
Hitler doing a Mussolini, and Germany be- 
coming kinda friendly, France don’t look on 
that as being so hot either. 

You know those nations over there are 
just like a lot of so-called society women in 
a small town. The minute two of em get 
their heads together, it starts all the others 
wondering. Each one doesn’t know which 
other one to hook up with. They are so 
busy scheming and fenagling around that 
it’s no wonder they don’t get anything done 
at home. 

France has been kinder lining up for the 
forthcoming festlvities, signing up what na- 
tions she could, She has Poland under con- 
tract. 

Then Rumania signed up with France for 
the duration of the next war, and one or two 
of those little nations that France loaned 
enough money for the King to get him some 


new uniforms. I guess we are about the 
dumbest nation in the world in that respect. 
We have loaned more money to foreign na- 
tions than anyone, but we never was smart 
enough to make em sign that they would 
help us out in case Mexico or Canada or some 
other bully jumped on us. 

But when those nations over there loan 
money to each other there is a war clause 
in it. 

I think Austria, too, signed up with 
France. No; I believe they got a better offer 
to go with England. Your loan value to a 
nation is in proportion to your war strength 
and also to your geographical position. Now, 
for instance, Japan couldn't get a dime from 
France. She is too far away from Germany. 
If Poland didn’t join Germany she couldn't 
get any. That’s why Mussolini is sitting so 
pretty. They join France; that gives them 
a mighty good loan value from any nation 
that don’t care so much for France. If Ger- 
many had any money, Italy could borrow all 
of it. 

Switzerland just sits there in the middle of 
it all and hopes for a war, so they can take 
care of the rich refugees from both sides. 
Switzerland is just like one of those board 
things they have in a bull ring where you 
can run when the bull gets after you. Hol- 
land is another one that keeps her nose clean 
when the European shooting starts, too. She 
just sells milk and butter to both sides and 
an occasional diamond when things are pros- 
perous. 

Spain is so far off to herself that she can’t 
afford to pay transportation to any country 
she could lick, 

Portugal discovered the whole world, and 
when there was no new worlds for a Por- 
tuguese to find, they just folded up and went 
out of business. 

So the old war will be on again pretty 
soon, but this time with different line-ups, 
and we will all say, Ain't it a terrible thing!“ 
And here we will kill more on a nice Sunday 
afternoon on our roads than they will in the 
first year of war. Well, if we get in the next 
one, I will vote my first Republican ticket. 


Overcharges for Electricity in the 
District of Columbia 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call attention to a very serious situation 
that prevails here in the District of 
Columbia affecting the rates paid for 
electricity by the Federal Government as 
well as by private consumers. 

On February 22, 1939, page 2539 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that day, I ad- 
dressed this House on the subject of the 
full protection of the power consumers 
of the District of Columbia. On Febru- 
ary 14, 1940, page 2589 of the RECORD of 
that date, I pointed out the enormous 
stock returns of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co., taken from all consumers of 
the District. In these two addresses I 
completely detailed the earning and ex- 
pense situation of this company, based 
on official documents, and pointed out 
the manipulated jokers in the so-called 
consent decree, which were evident vio- 
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lations of the statute creating the Utility 
Commission of the District of Columbia. 
CONSUMPTION INCREASES 


In that first address I pointed out how 
the Federal and District Governments 
were then being overcharged $459,000 per 
year. Since I made those studies in 1938 
and 1939, the electric consumption of the 
Federal Government has materially in- 
creased. Official records and inquiries 
show that the sales to the Government 
in the District of Columbia between 1941 
and 1942 by the Pepco increased nearly 
nine times, The reason for this increase 
is, of course, obvious. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
is purchasing large quantities of current 
from the Braddock Light & Power Co. 
in Virginia. This latter company is a 
subsidiary of Pepco, and receives the cur- 
rent it distributes in Virginia from the 
Washington generating pool. The new 
Pentagon Building in Arlington receives 
service from the Braddock Co. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT THE LARGEST CONSUMER 


The Federal Government is the largest 
consumer of these companies. The next 
largest consumer is the Capital Transit 
Co., a part of the corporate family of 
Potomac Electric Power Co. The kilo- 
watt-hour use of the Capital Transit Co. 
is very materially lower than the con- 
sumption of the Federal Government, 
yet, this latter company purchases cur- 
rent at an average rate very much lower 
than the Government. This is rank 
discrimination, and is a violation of the 
statute creating the District Commission. 

The last data available shows that 
the United States Government pur- 
chased power from Pepco in 1941 as if 
it were 700 different consumers, although 
each of these governmental outlets use 
nearly 60 times the current per out- 
let used by the avcrage Potomac Electric 
Power Co. consumer. In the case of the 
Braddock Co., the Government purchases 
on the basis of 10 different consumers, 
including the new large Pentagon Build- 
ing, which has an installation compara- 
ble with a city of about 80,000 people. 
From the analysis I have made, I am 
convinced that a fair hearing will show 
that the Federal Government is being 
overcharged by the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. around $750,000 annually, and 
the other consumers in the District 
around $1,250,000 annually. If these re- 
ductions were made, the Washington 
rates would become comparable with the 
rates of the T. V. A. 

FAIR HEARINGS NEEDED 

In spite of these outstanding facts, if 
the newspaper accounts are correct, the 
majority membership of the District 
Commission are acting in evident collu- 
sion with the officials of the company to 
suppress a fair hearing on the facts, A 
fair hearing is a matter of great im- 
portance at this time. To support this 
position, I wish to call to the attention 
of the House the following record which 
I have gathered from late developments. 
On February 19, 1943, the District Com- 
mission held a preliminary conference 
preparatory to a hearing to be held on 
March 2, 1943, covering the rates and 
charges of the Potomac Electric Power 
Co. At this conference the company’s 
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representatives and the commission’s 
chief accountant presented various com- 
putations under the so-called sliding 
scale arrangement adopted in 1924. 

These computations allegedly set out 
the net return of the company for the 
year 1942 based on the interpretation by 
the company, and other hypotheses, in- 
cluding different tax assumptions. 

BASIC COMPUTATIONS 


The basic computations used at this 
conference set out in round numbers a 
net income of $5,800,000 after deprecia- 
tion and taxes. The evident objective 
of the interested parties means that after 
payment of all interest and other fixed 
charges the net return on the common 
stock would be $4,100,000, which is some- 
what over 45 percent return. A 45 per- 
cent return on the common shares, the 
majority of which is chain-owned by the 
North American Co., immediately sug- 
gests that the computations set out by 
the accountants yield rates which are not 
calculated to bring a fair and reasonable 
return to the company. Rates thus es- 
tablished must be regarded as unfair and 
unreasonable from the public viewpoint 
when they yield 45 percent return to the 
holding company. Think over such a 
return in the days when we are asking 
everyone to make the supreme sacrifice. 
This return is calculated after all taxes 
are passed back to the Government and 
other consumers. 

At this stage of the proceedings Com- 
missioner Hankin asked the chief ac- 
countant to make similar calculations, 
taking as a rate base the actual cost of 
the property used and useful in carrying 
on the company’s business, On actual 
cost, the rate base would be about $78,- 
000,000, compared to the $101,000,000 
base which is evidently being urged by 
the majority of the Commission. 


THE PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE 


At the preliminary conference of the 
19th, the company objected to a consid- 
eration of computations setting out the 
rate of return on the actual cost of the 
property. The Commission then took 
the matter under advisement, and on 
the following day the majority of the 
Commission issued a press release to the 
effect that after the rates were deter- 
mined in accordance with the sliding 
scale—an illegal procedure—the Com- 
mission would then issue an order of in- 
vestigation to determine whether the 
sliding scale should be continued or 
whether there should be any changes 
made in the elements going into the slid- 
ing-scale formula. 

On this record it is apparent that it 
is the intention of the Commission to 
fix rates under a joker formula, which is 
not responsive to the requirements of 
the statute. Also, it seems to be the in- 
tent to prevent Commissioner Hankin 
from seeking any information which 
would test the reasonableness of the 
rates. Obviously, what is planned is an 
incomplete record in case a court review 
should be necessary. 

With such a status, if an appeal is 
made to the district court, then the most 
the court could do under the statute 
would be to vacate the Commission’s 
order and let the present exorbitant 


rates continue. If, however, the record 
were made in a fair and open hearing, 
then the court could remand the case 
to the Commission with directions to 
make specific findings in accordance 
with the evidence. This is what evident- 
ly the majority of the local commission 
are now trying to prevent, and thus pre- 
pare an incomplete record in case of 
litigation. 
EXCLUDING EVIDENCE 


There is only one case of record, as 
far as I know, where the majority of a 
commission or a court excluded from the 
record facts requested by a member of 
the tribunal. That was the recent gas- 
rate case in the District, where the ma- 
jority of the Commission. excluded rate- 
base questions asked by another Commis- 
sioner from the record. This ruling of 
the majority of the District Commission 
is entirely contrary to any accepted ju- 
dicial procedure and is entirely unlaw- 
ful, and constitutes an interference by 
two of the Commissioners with the work 
of a third Commissioner, in the perform- 
ance of his official duties. The action 
of the majority Commissioners in the 
gas case was contrary to paragraph 
97 (b) of the Public Utility Act, which 
gives to each Commissioner the same 
powers of investigation as held by the 
entire Commission. The action of the 
majority was also contrary to paragraph 
48 of the public-utility law which em- 
powers each Commissioner to administer 
oaths, issue subpenas, compel attendance 
of witnesses, and secure testimony. In 
ease of disobedience, this paragraph 
places a duty on the District Court, on 
the application of any Commissioner, to 
compel obedience by proceedings for con- 
tempt. What is now going on is an evi- 
dent attempt to lay the ground work for 
similar action on the part of the majority 
Commissioners in the coming electric- 
rate hearing. This procedure will allow 
the Commission to render a decision on 
an incomplete record. In the face of 
such reported acts, this is nothing but 
conspiracy on the part of the Potomac 
Electric Power Co. to violate the laws 
of the United States, namely, paragraphs 
2 and 97 (b) of the law creating the 
Public Utilities Commission—act of 
March 4, 1913, 37 Statutes 974. 


INVESTIGATION 


The announcement that the Commis- 
sion will at some future time embark 
upon an investigation of the sliding- 
scale formula is nothing but an evasion. 
The time to determine whether the slid- 
ing-scale formula yields fair and reason- 
able rates is when the rates are being de- 
termined, and not afterward. Besides, 
the Commission has in the past em- 
barked upon so-called investigations, 
and whenever it appeared that the re- 
sults might not be favorable to the utili- 
ties, the investigation was kept pend- 
ing or nothing at all was accomplished. 


TIME TO ACT 

It is high time that the Congress of 
the United States exert itself to protect 
the rate payers. There are several ways 
to approach this problem effectively. In 
the interest of good administration, I 
suggest that the various Federal agen- 
cies that pay these electric bills and 
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come to Congress for appropriations, 
should intervene in the hearings of 
March 2, to preserve a fair record. 

In October of 1942, the President is- 
sued a statement calling attention to the 
importance of keeping all costs of the 
War program to a minimum consistent 
with satisfactory war progress. In this 
connection, he pointed out that in the 
case of electric power companies supply- 
ing energy for war plants or establish- 
ments, the cheapest source of power 
should be used. I consider the reported 
action of the local utility commission as 
a direct violation of these instructions. 

I have written the President and 
asked that he instruct the various de- 
partments using this energy to intervene 
in the hearings of March 2 in order that 
a fair, factual record can be made, and 
the public interest protected. I hereby 
serve notice that if the utility commis- 
sion still continues its announced posi- 
tion, I propose to introduce an investiga- 
tion resolution so that this House may 
be further advised as to these over- 
charges, before one cent is appropriated 
for the payment of such bills: The Gov- 
ernment and the people of this area are 
entitled to receive electricity at reason- 
able rates, and it is our duty to see that 
they are properly protected. 


Farm Labor 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a copy of a letter received from 
the Kimball County (Nebr.) Labor Com- 
mittee relative to the labor situation in 
that farming district. 

It would do little good for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and this Congress to 
talk about increasing food supplies unless 
sufficient labor, farm machinery, and fer- 
tilizer is provided to the farmers. 

It will be a serious mistake to take un- 
trained individuais from the city or from 
the Army and ask them to operate com- 
plicated mechanical equipment on the 
farm. They might break up and destroy 
more machinery and crops than the ben- 
efit derived from their efforts. One an- 
swer to the farm shortage is to furlough 
the trained farm workers back to the 
farm. 

If the present point rationing of food 
is an example of the shortage which is 
supposed to exist then certainly the peo- 
ple of the United States are near the 
starvation point. I do not believe that 
the point rationing as set up for food will 
function. It will meed a great deal of 
overhauling and common-sense adminis- 
tration. 

There may well be a serious food short- 
age in 1943. If so, there will be nothing 
for lease-lend to other countries nor is it 
Possible to increase the production of 
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food by subsidizing the farmer. He needs 
help, machinery, and a fair profit. 
The letter follows: 


KIMBALL, NEER., February 16, 1943. 
Congressman A. L. MILLER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We have been appointed on the 
le bor committee for Kimball County by the 
farmers and business people of our county. 
We would like to let you know how we find 
things with the farmers and business out 
here in the West. This is from a dry-land 
farmer. 

The labor situation looks bad for farmers 
and other business that depends on labor. 
The first question when you contact a farm- 
er is, “How am I going to get my work done 
without any skilled labor? My man, son, 
or partner has been drafted. A man without 
experience is almost worthless on the farm. 
He can't feed a pig, miik a cow, take care of 
chickens, and one would have to follow him 
to the field to see whether the tractor is 
working. The Government wants us to in- 
crease and use our old machinery, and it is 
hard to get repairs. If I ruin my tractor and 
can't get repairs and can’t buy a new one, 
then what will I do? I think it would be a 
good time to do what I can myself and not 
take the chance.” 

Now the farmer who irrigates has the same 
trouble on skilled labor and he also has a bad 
labor situation to work out. He can go io 
all the expense to put in a crop and when 
it comes time to harvest his potatoes and 
beets, he can't get the necessary help. He 
loses a crop and his investment. 

It looks to us here in the western part of 
Nebraska that this skilled labor should be 
where they can do the most good, whether 
it be in defense plants, Army, or on the farms. 

It looks like that food plays the most im- 
portant part. Food has to be there before 
the soldier, or as soon as he arrives on the 
battle front. To keep the bullets going you 
have to have food. With the odds the farmers 
have got to work under, why fool ourselves 
and think the job will be done. 

There wili likely be some idle acres. There 
are three Government plants within 50 miles 
of Kimball; the ordnance plant at Sidney 
to the east, the Scottsbluff Air Base on the 
north, and the defense plant at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Weare situated right in between them. 
When you ask a man to work for you, he 
almost laughs at you as he can work 8 hours 
per day, draws by far more money than the 
farmer can pay. A farmer’s day is from 12 
to 14 hours. Skilled labor looks like the 
biggest prcblem that is before us now to 
make this increased production which the 
Government is asking. 

Sincerely, 
FETRUS PETERSEN, 
Potato Producer and Retailer. 
A. A, RED, 
County Agent, Kimball County 
Labor Committee. 


Aid for Small Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been deeply concerned about the 
plight of our small liberal-arts colleges, 
In recent years the death rate among our 
small colleges has been appalling. In 
order to find out just how serious the 


problem is I asked the United States 

Office of Education to furnish me with 

the mortality list of our small colleges 

during recent years. The records of the 

Office of Education only go back as far 

as the year 1934. From 1934 to Novem- 

ber 10, 1942, the record shows that 223 

small colleges either closed or were 

merged with other educational institu- 
tions. Year by year, the record is as 

follows: 35 in 1934, 19 in 1935, 20 in 1936, 

18 in 1937, 24 in 1938, 24 in 1939, 23 in 

1940. 22 in 1941, 38 for the year 1942 up 

to November 10. I ask unanimous con- 

sent that I may be permitted to include 
in my remarks the list furnished me by 
the United States Office of Education. 

We can ill afford to lose so many of 
our small colleges. These small colleges, 
over the years, have been our principal 
training ground of real Americans; and 
we need them today, in my opinion, more 
than ever before. If steps are not taken 
to render many of our small colleges 
financial aid, I am afraid our war effort 
will bring about the closing of many 
more. In this connection, I want to 
again congratulate the joint committee 
for the selection of non-Federal institu- 
tions to be used in connection with 
our war effort, upon selecting so many of 
our small colleges for training schools. 

The list referred to is as follows: 

List or HIGHER EpucaTicNaL INSTITUTIONS 
DROPPED FROM THE OFFICIAL EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY, UNITED STATES OFFICE OF Eru- 
CATION, 1934-42, BY YEAR AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION 
(Nore.—In general, institutions included 

in this list, except where otherwise indicated, 

closed prior to the year specified. Informa- 
tion obtained from the Division of Higher 

Education, U. S. Office of Education.) 

1934 

Arkansas: Galloway Woman's College, 
Searcy, merged with Hendrix College; junior. 
Mountain Home College, Mountain Home, 
closed; junior. 

Colorado: Fort Lewis School, Hesperus, a 
branch of Colorado Agricultural College; 
junior. N 

Georgia: Bowdon State Normal and In- 
dustrial College, Bowdon; teachers. Emory 
Junior College, Valdosta, branch of Emory 
University; junior. Georgia State College for 
Men, Tifton; college. Lucy Cobb Institute, 
Athens, closed; junior. 

Idaho: Southern Branch, a branch of Uni- 
versity of Idaho; junior. 

Tilinois: Crane Junior College, 
ordered closed; junior. 

Kansas: St. Mary’s College, St, Marys, a 
theological house; college. 

Kentucky: Bethel College, Russellville, 
closed January 1983; junior. Hamilton Col- 
lege, merged with Transylvania College; 
junior. 

Minnesota: Seabury Divinity School, Fari- 
bault, merged with Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Evanston, III.; professional 
school. 

Missouri: Missouri Christian College, Cam- 
den Point, merged with Eugene Bible College, 
Oregon; junior. Ozark Wesleyan College, 
Carthage, closed January 1933; junior. St. 
Louis Library School, St. Louis, closed; pro- 
fessional school. Will Mayfield College, Mar- 
ble Hill, closed 1932; junior, 

Nebraska: Cotner College, Lincoln, closed 
1933; college. Merici College, York, closed 
1933; normal. 

New York: Jamaica Teachers Training Col- 
lege, closed February 1933; normal. Max- 
well Teachers Training College, closed Feb- 
ruary 1933; teachers. New York Teachers 


Chicago, 
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Training College, closed February 1983; teach- 
ers. St. Joseph's Seminary, Yonkers; no re- 
ports; professional school. 

North Carolina: Joseph Keasbey Brick Jun- 
ior College (Negro), Bricks, closed; junior. 

Ohio: Young Men's Christian Association 
School of Commerce, a branch of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, Night Law 
School; junior. 

South Dakota: Redfield College, Redfield, 
merged with Yankton College; junior. 

Texas: Texas Christian College, closed; 
junior. 

Virginia: Armstrong Normal School (Ne- 
gro), Richmond, closed June 1933; normal. 

Wisconsin: Central Wisconsin College, 
Scandinavia, closed 1933; junior. 

1935 


Connecticut: Weylister Junior College, Mil- 
ford (1 year); junior. 

Delaware: Beacom College, Wilmington, a 
business college; junior. 

Georgia: Burke County Junior College, 
Waynesboro, closed June 1933; junior. 

Illinois: Broadview Junior College, La 
Grange, closed 1934; junior. 

Kansas: Tabor College, Hillsboro, closed 
1934; junior. 

Missouri: Kidder Junior College, Kidder, 
closed October 1933; junior. 

New Jersey: Le Master Institute, Asbury 
Park, closed 1934; junior. 

New York: Ethical Culture School, New 
York, no college work offered; normal. 

North Carolina: Davenport College, Lenoir, 
closed January 1934; junior. 

Ohio: Central Theological Seminary, 
merged with Eden Theological Seminary of 
Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo.; professional 
school. 

Iowa: Wartburg Normal College, Waverly. 
merged with Wartburg College at Clinton; 
junior. 

1936 


Arkansas: Little Rock Coliege, Little Rock, 
absorbed by St. John’s Seminary; college. 

Illinois; Bell School of Expression and 
Dramatic Art, Chicago; professional school. 
Illinois Military School, Abingdon, closed 
1935; professional school. 

Indiana: South Bend Lew School, South 
Bend; professional school. 

Iowa: Grundy Junior College, Grundy Cen- 
ter, closed 1935; junior. 

Kentucky: Louisville Normal School, Louis- 
ville, closed 1935; normal. 

Louisiana: New Orleans University, New 
Orleans (Negro), merged witt Straight Col- 
lege, 1935, under name of Dillard University; 
coliege. Straight College, New Crieans (Ne- 
gro), merged with New Orleans University, 
1935, under name of Dillard University; 
college. 

Maine: Dingley Normal Training School, 
Lewiston, closed 1935; normal. 

Michigan: Detroit Teachers College, De- 
troit, now a division of Teachers Wayne Unis 
versity. 

(Minnesota: Bethel Institute, St. Paul; 
junior. Concordia College, St. Paul, closed 
1935; junior. St. Paul-Luther College, St. 
Paul, merged in 1935 with Wartburg College, 
Clinton, Iowa; junior. 

North Carolina: Weaver College, Weaver- 
ville, closed 1934; junior. 

Ohio: College of the Sacred Heart, Cincin- 
nati, closed 1935; college. 

Oregon: Eugene Bible University, Eugene, 
closed 1935; professional school. 

Pennsylvania: Gratz College, Philadelphia; 
normal, Teachers Training School, McKees- 
port, closed 1935; normal. 


Tennessee: Dubose Memorial Church 
Training School, Monteagle; professional 
school. 


Texas: Houston Junior College, Houston, 
now a division of the University of Houston; 
junior. Houston Colored Junior College, 
Houston (Negro), now a division of Houston 
College for Negroes; junior, 
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1937 

Colorado: Denver Junior College, Denver, 
closed; junior. 

Florida: Palmer College and Academy; 
DeFuniak Springs, closed; junior. 

Illinois: Danville Junior College, Danville, 
closed; junior. Emerson Junior College, Chi- 
cago, closed; junior. Kendall College of Phy- 
sical Education, Chicago, merged with George 
Williams College; normal. 

Massachusetts: Springfield Normal Kinder- 
garten Primary Training School, Springfield; 
normal, 

Michigan: St. Mary Normal College, Mon- 
roe, closed; normal. 

Missouri: Inter-County Junior College, 
Cameron, closed; junior. 

New Hampshire: Concord Training School, 
Concord, closed; normal. 

New Jersey: Dana College, Newark, merged 
with the University of Newark; college. Im- 
maculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, 
professional school. 

New York: Mason Collegiate School, Tarry- 
town, closed; junior. Seth Low Junior Col- 
lege (Columbia University), closed; junior. 

Ohio: St. John’s University, Toledo, closed; 
college. 

Pennsylvania: Ilman Training School, 
Philadelphia, merged with the University of 
Pennsylvania; normal. 

South Carolina: Brewer Normal School, 
Greenwood (Negro), closed; normal. 

Texas: Jefferson School of Law, Dallas, 
closed; professional school. 

Virginia: Richmond Normal School, Rich- 
mond, closed; normal. 


1938 


California: Lincoln College of Law, Bakers- 
field, closed; professional school. San Diego 
Army and Naval Academy and Junior College, 
Pacific Beach, junior college work discon- 
tinued; junior. 

Colorado: Colorado Vocational College, 
Denver; junior. 

Georgia: Bowdon College, Bowdon, closed; 
junior. 

Illinois: Chicago Teachers College, Chicago; 
normal. Peoples Junior College, Chicago, 
junior college work discontinued; junior. 
Roosevelt Military Academy, Aledo, junior 
college work discontinued; junior. 

Iowa: Decorah College for Women, De- 
corah, merged with Luther College in 1936; 
college. 

Kentucky: Lincoln Institute, 
Ridge (Negro), closed; college. 

Louisiana: Mount Carmel Normal College, 
New Orleans; normal. 

Massachusetts: University of Massachu- 
setts, Waltham, merged with Middlesex Uni- 
versity; junior, 

Michigan: Detroit City Law School, Detroit, 
merged with Wayne University; professional 
school. Pontiac Junior College, Pontiac, 
closed; junior. 

Mississippi: Granada College, Granada, 

suspended for current year; junior. Jackson 

School of Law, Jackson; professional school. 

Tupelo Military Institute and Junior College, 

Tupelo, junior-college work discontinued; 
or. 

Missouri: Western College, Kansas City; 
junior. 

New Jersey: Passaic County Junior College, 
Paterson, now operated as a part of New 
Jersey State College for Teachers, at Paterson; 
junior. 

North Carolina: Kittrell College, Kittrell 
(Negro), closed; junior. 

Ohio: Lane Theological Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, merged with Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Ill; professional school. 
Toledo Teachers College, Toledo, merged with 
De Sales College; teachers. 

Oklahoma: Bartlesville Junior College, 
Bartlesville; junior. Poteau Junior College, 
Poteau, closed; junior. 

‘Tennessee: Nashville Conservatory of Music, 
Nashville; professional school, 


Lincoln 


1939 

Arkansas: Missionary Baptist College, Sher- 
idan; junior. 

California: Lux Technical Institute, San 
Francisco, listed with California School of 
Mechanical Arts and Wilmerding School of 
Industrial Arts; junior. Miramonte School 
and Junior College, Atascadero; junior. 

Colorado: Denver College of Music, Denver; 
professional school. 

Georgia: Cox College, College Park; junior. 

Idaho: Gooding College, Wesleyan; college. 

Illinois: Chicago Law School, Chicago; pro- 
fessional school. Columbia Conservatory of 
Music, Aurora; professional school, Columbia 
School of Music, Chicago; professional school. 

Indiana: Benjamin Harrison Law School, 
Indianapolis; professional school. Daniel 
Voorhees Law School, Terre Haute; profes- 
sional school. 

Massachusetts: Howard Seminary, West 
Bridgewater; junior. ` 

Minnesota: Luther Theological Seminary, 
St. Paul; professional school. 

Missouri: Benton College of Law, St. Louis; 
professional school. 

New Jersey: Essex Junior College, Newark; 
junior. 

New York: Flatbush Teacher Training 
School, Brooklyn; normal. 

North Carolina; Rutherford College, Ruth- 
erford; junior. 

Pennsylvania: Henry Clay Frick Training 
School for Teachers, Pittsburgh; normal. 
Philadelphia Normal School, Philadelphia; 
normal. 

South Carolina: Greenville Woman’s Col- 
lege, Greenville, is now the woman's division 
of Furman University; college. 

Texas: Kidd-Key College and Conservatory, 
Sherman; junior. San Antonio Public 
School of Law, San Antonio; professional 
school, 

West Virginia: Charleston Educational 
Center, Charleston. Mason College of Music, 
Charleston; professional school. 

1940 

Arkansas: Jonesboro College, 
junior. 

California: Miss Fulmer’s School, 
Angeles; normal. 

Connecticut: Culver-Smith Kindergarten 
Training School, Hartford; normal. Miss 
Porter’s School, Farmington; junior. 

Georgia: State Teachers and Agricultural 
College, Forsyth (Negro); junior. 

Illinois: Chicago Christian College, Chi- 
cago; junior. Oak Park Junior College, Oak 
Park; junior. St. Viator College, Bourbon- 
nais; college. 

Iowa: Cherokee Junior College, Cherokee; 
Junior. Des Moines College of Pharmacy, Des 
Moines, merged with Drake University, Des 
Moines; professional, school. 

Michigan: Battle Creek College, Battle 
Creek; college. Detroit College of Law, De- 
troit, merged with Detroit Institute of Tech- 
nology, Detroit; professional school. 

Mississippi: Mississippi Synodical College, 
Holly Springs, merged with Belhaven College, 
Jackson; junior. 

Missouri: Kansas City School of Law, Kan- 
sas City, merged with University of Kansas 
City; professional school. 

Montana: Intermountain Union College, 
Great Falls, merged with Billings Polytechnic 
Institute, Polytechnic; college. 

New York: A. M. Chesebrough Seminary, 
North Chili; junior. De Lancey Divinity 
School, Buffalo; professional school, The 
Knox School, Cooperstown; junior. 

Ohio: Giffin College, Van Wert; junior. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma Presbyterian College, 
Durant; junior. Wetumka Junior College, 
Wetumka; junior. 

South Carolina: Brainerd Junior College, 
Chester (Negro); junior. 

Texas: Guadalupe College, Seguin (Negro); 
college. Randolph Junior College, Cisco; 
junior; Wesley College, Greenville; junior. 


Jonesboro: 


Los 
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Virginia: 
junior. 


Southern College, Petersburg; 


1941 

Alabama: State Normal School, Daphne; 
normal. 

California: Fresno Technical Junior Col- 
lege, Fresno; junior. 

District of Columbia: Catholic Sisters Col- 
lege, Washington, listed under Catholic 
University of America, college. Washington 
School of Physical Education, Washington; 
normal. 

Florida: Ringling Junior College, Sarasota; 
junior. 

Indiana: Lincoln College of Indiana, In- 
dianapolis; professional school. 

Louisiana: Margaret C. Hanson Normal 
School, New Orleans; normal, 

Mississippi: Mississippi Woman's College, 
Hattiesburg (temporarily suspended); 
college. 

New York: First Institute of Podiatry, New 
York, merged with New York University; 
professional school. 

North Carolina: Palmer Memorial Insti- 
tute, Sedalia (Negro); junior. 

Ohio: Alfred Holbrook College, Manchester; 
college. 

West Virginia: Kanawha College, Charles- 
ton, merged with Morris Harvey College; 
junior. 

1942 


Alabama: Selma University, Selma (Ne- 
gro); college. 

Connecticut: Connecticut College of Phar- 
macy, New London, merged with University 
of Connecticut; professional school. 

Illinois: Peoria Kindergarten Primary 
Training School, Peoria; normal. 

Indiana: Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union, Indianapolis, merged with 
Indiana University; teachers. 

Massachusetts: Mount Ida Junior College, 
Boulder Farm, Newton; junior. 

Missouri: Kansas City-Western Dental Col- 
lege, Kansas City, merged with the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City; professional school. 

Nebraska: Omaha “Y” Schools (evening), 
Omaha; University of Omaha Law School, 
Inc. (evening), Omaha; professional schools. 

New York: Jenny Hunter's Kindergarten 
and Primary Training School, New York; nor- 
mal. New York School of Social Work, New 
York, merged with Columbia University; pro- 
fessional school. 

Virginia: Nansemond Collegiate Institute, 
Suffolk (Negro); normal. 

1943 

Arkansas: El Dorado Junior College, El 
Dorado; junior. 

California: Cumnock Junior College, Los 
Angeles; junior. 

Colorado: Lamont School of Music, Den- 
ver, merged with College of Arts and Sciences 
of the University of Denver; professional 
school. Westminster Law School, Denver; 
professional school. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport City Normal 
School, Bridgeport; normal. Maret Junior 
College, Thompson; junior. 

District of Columbia: Fairmont Junior Col- 
lege and Seminary, Washington; junior, 
Gunston Hall, Washington, junior. Mount 
Vernon Junior College, Washington, taken 
over by United States Navy, will probably 
reopen. 

Georgia: Emory Junior College, Valdosta; 
junior. 

Illinois: Elgin Junior College, Elgin, offers 1 
year of college work; junior. Maine Town- 
ship Junior College, Park Ridge; junior. 

Iowa: Britt Junior College, Britt; junior, 
Des Moines College of Law, Des Moines, sold 
to Drake University; professional school. 
Dowling College, Des Moines; junior. 

Kansas: Western University, State indus- 
trial department, Kansas City (Negro); 
junior. 

Kentucky: Bethel Woman’s College, Hop- 
kinsville; junior. Kentucky State College of 
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Optometry, Mount Sterling; professional 
school. 
Louisiana: Dodd College, Shreveport; 


junior. 
college. 
Maine: Eastern State Normal School, Cas- 
tine; normal. 
Maryland: National Park College, Forest 
Glen, closed for duration of the war; junior. 


St. Vincent’s College, Shreveport; 


Massachusetts: Posse School, Kendal 
Green; normal. 

Michigan: Mount Mercy College, Grand 
Rapids; college. 

Mississippi: Hillman College, Clinton, 


merged with Mississippi College; junior. 

Missouri: Kansas City Junior College, Kan- 
sas City, merged with Teachers College of 
Kansas City; junior. 

Montana: Great 
Great Falls; junior, 

Nebraska: Hebron Junior College, Hebron, 
closed for duration of the war; junior. 

New Jersey: Middlesex County Junior Col- 
lege, Perth Amboy; junior. St. Joseph's Col- 
lege, Princeton; college. 

New York: Graduate School for Jewish So- 
cial Work, Nev’ York; professional school. 
Hartwick Theological Seminary, New York; 
professional school, 

Ohio: De Sales College, Toledo, has sus- 
pended activities for an indefinite period; 
college. 

Oklahoma: Bristow Junior College, Bris- 
to.7; junior. Duncan Junior College, Dun- 
can; junior. Sapulpa Junior College, Sa- 
pulpa; junior. 

Pennsylvania: Wyomissing Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Wyomissing; junior. 

Texas: University of San Antonio, San 
Antonio, merged with Trinity University, 
Waxahachie; college. 

Virginia: Arlington Hall, School for Girls, 
Arlington, closed for duration of the war; 
junior. 

Washington: Spokane Junior College, Spo- 
kane, merged with Whitworth College; 
junior. 


Falls Junior College, 


Tax Collections 
REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD H. McLEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I address 
myself again to the changes necessary in 
our income-tax procedure so that the 
taxes may be collected out of current 
income. 

At the hearings before the Committee 
on Ways and Means an effort was made 
to show that the demand for the adop- 
tion of the suggestion of Mr. Beardsley 
Ruml came from the people in the higher 
brackets. There appeared in the Bos- 
ton Traveler of February 19, 1943, a con- 
cise editorial showing that the Ruml 
plan is no more a rich man’s plan than 
it is a poor man’s plan. The editorial 
reflects my viewpoint and I am reading 
it into the Recor for the informaticn of 
the House. It is as follows: 


THE CLASS ILLUSION 
Admittedly it is a rare piece of legislation 
that benefits everyone. But the Rum! plan 
i just such a rarity. Let us not allow rerity 
to become a ground for suspicion. 


The Treasury officials, in their frantic ef- 
forts to calk the sinking craft of opposition 
to the Rum] plan, have fallen back on suspi- 
cion’s oldest dodge, the class illusion. 

The rich man benefits by the Ruml plan. 
Therefore the poor man loses. 

Of course, the rich man benefits by the 
Ruml plan. That is why he wants it. But 
it is equally true that the average man and 
the poor man benefit by the Rum! plan. That 
is why they want it. 

The rich man’s gain is not necessarily the 
poor man’s loss. The rich man will gain by 
military victory over the Axis. So will the 
average man, the poor man, and every decent 
man in the whole world. 

Actually the gain of the rich man is less 
certain than that of the poor man. No one 
gains immediately unless his income in 1943 
is substantially less than in 1942. 

In most cases of gain, the gain comes from 
the fact that a man has entered the armed 
services since January 1. Who begrudges him 


the gain? 


In other cases one goes on paying as always 
his taxes until the death which, by proverb, 
barely matches them in inevitability. Then 
comes the personal gain, and it comes not 
to the taxpayer but to his heirs. 

But the rich man’s estate pays an inherit- 
ance tax on his property, which is the larger 
to the extent of being free from an income- 
tax burden for the year of his demise. On 
the estates of the average man and the poor 
man no inheritance tax is levied. 

The Rum! plan is everyone's plan. 


The Critical Food Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the food situation in this coun- 
try is rapidly becoming more critical. 
Nothing has been seriously proposed by 
the administration as yet which indi- 
cates there is the slightest understand- 
ing of conditions which surround those 
on whom we must depend to furnish the 
necessary foodstuffs for our armed forces 
and those of our allies, the American 
people, and such other foreign peoples 
as we may be able to supply from the 
food which will be produced in this 
country. 

For instance, this morning, I received 
a letter from a wholesale hardware com- 
pany which stated, in part, as follows: 

There is one thing that has come up and 
we cannot quite understand why they do not 
prepare for it. For instance, they are plan- 
ning for victory gardens and growing fruits, 
vegetables, and berries, but no provision has 
been made for canners. We used to buy these 
in enamelware that would cook at one time 
on the top of the stove seven 1-quart jars. 
Some would probably hold a few more, but 
if it could be standardized from 18 to 20 
quarts capacity it would take care of 6 to 10 
quart jars and people could get by. 

With all this hullabaloo about victory 
gardens, the people will not be able to pur- 


chase equipment to cook the products they 
raise. It just does not make sense. I sup- 


pose you agree that most of the things do 
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not make sense that they are pulling off 
down there, but this is a serious problem. 
We have been scouring the country ourselves 
for some kind of a cooker, but from ail 
sources they claim the Government will not 
allow them to make any of these items. 


Mr. Speaker, I also received a letter 
from an old friend who at one time was 
one of my constituents. He has been 
very successful in business and some 
years ago acquired a plantation in South 
Carolina, He used this plantation for a 
shooting preserve. His letter is a most 
interesting one. It is typical of many 
such letters which come to my office and 
discloses the difficulties one faces in 
attempting to do his share toward meet- 
ing the demand for foodstuffs. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I be permitted to extend my rémarks 
by printing an excerpt from the first 
letter referred to and to print the other 
in full. I commend to the Members of 
this House a careful reading of the same: 


A great deal has been said and written of 
late in regard to the farm problem, and I 
think possibly you might be interested in 
high-hand information as to some of the 
difficulties we farmers are experiencing: 

I don’t know whether you know it, but 
when conditions began to get bad here a year 
ago last fall and the Government began to 
ask for more foodstuffs, I decided to cut out a 
lot of my hunting activities and convert my 
plantation into a producing farm in order to 
increase, as the Government requested, the 
supplies of eggs, milk, and meat. I have about 
300 laying hens and want to double that this 
year. I have started a herd of Guernsey dairy 
cattle, which I am building up as rapidly as 
possible, and have been selling milk for nearly 
a year. I have also started a herd of Angus 
beef cattle, 

I sold a good many hogs Iast year and ex- 
pect to put at least 125 to 130 on the market 
this year. Grain and hay are so scarce and 
the price so high that the only way this pro- 
gram can be carried out is by raising my own 
food, and in order to carry cut my program 
this year I cught to put at least 100 to 150 
acres more land under cultivation. 

A lot has been said about the farm labor 
situation and how it should be corrected. 
It is serious, and it’s impossible for me to 
secure the necessary competent help, but I 
have not seen a suggestion yet from the long- 
haired boys in Washington that would meet 
the situation. Taking my own case, I am 
paying $2 a day for farm labor, which is too 
much, especially for the kind of colored help 
that we get in the South, but as long as these 
men can go to Georgetown or Charleston, or 
even to Andrews and get $4 or $5 a day, I 
don’t see how there is anything that Wash- 
ington can do that will keep these men work- 
ing for me on the farm at $2 a day. 

The only solution I can see, and I admit 
it is only a partial solution for the increasing 
of farm production, is for the Government to 
furnish the farms with the n labor- 
saving machinery, but this the Government 
has not been willing to do. I have tried for 
over a year to buy a farm tractor, because one 
man on a tractor, with the kind of crops I 
raise, will do the work of five men with 
mules—if you could get the mules and hire 
the men. The Government has allotted one 
tractor to this county, but this has not been 
delivered and another man has an applica- 
tion in ahead of mine, so I do not see how 
I am going to work my land the coming 
season. 

The Government has restricted the amount 
of fertilizer that the farmers can buy. With 
the number of cattle I have I have a good 
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deal of manure and I have tried for a long 
time to buy a manure spreader, but none 
are available. One man with a manure 
spreader will do the work of 4 men handling 
this material by hand, and instead of being 
able to build up my land and produce more 
crops the manure lies in the barnyard and 
loses most of its beneficial quality. 

When the gasoline shortage became acute 
I tried to buy a farm wagon as I had 2 mules 
and could use this in a lot of the work and 
save gas and oil. There is not a farm wagon 
for sale in the county. I talked with one 
dealer in Kingstree and he said he had put 
in his order early, that the wagons had been 
manufactured but the Government had 
frozen the output and there they lie in the 
manufacturer's plants and nobody getting 
the use of them. Small equipment such as 
plows, harrows, etc., are in the same situation, 

As I say, I do not expect you to do anything 
specific about this but I thought you might 
be interested in hearing first hand just what 
those of us are up against who are trying to 
assist in carrying out the Government's pro- 


Since dictating the above I have had the 
following word from the plantation: “We 
have been trying to buy milk cans in which 
to ship our surplus milk to Charleston, where 
it is badly needed, but milk cans are rationed 
and not a single milk can has been allotted 
to Georgetown County, consequently this 
milk that ought to go to market is being fed 
to the chickens and hogs.” 


How Can We Get Maximum Food 
Production? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, coming to my desk today was a 
splendid article by Louis Bromfield, au- 
thor, publicist, farmer, and Democrat. 
This article is entitled “How Can We Get 
Maximum Food Production?” I have 
seen nothing which more fully or more 
intelligently pictures the food situation. 
If the bureaucrats handling the food 
problem for this Government would only 
read, understand, and immediately and 
vigorously act upon the suggestions con- 
tained therein, much of the consterna- 
tion and fear in the public mind would 
quickly disappear. 

Following is the article: 


HOW CAN WE GET MAXIMUM FOOD PRODUCTION? 


(By Louis Bromfield, author, publicist, farmer, 
and Democrat) 

By profession I am a writer and a farmer— 
a dirt farmer—living upon 1,100 acres of land 
which produces for the food market beef, veal, 
eggs, capons, broilers, lamb, mutton, wool, 
hogs, and dairy products. I have been con- 
cerned deeply and at first hand in the prob- 
lem of food production since 5 or 6 months 
before Pearl Harbor. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard tells us 
that we shall have sufficient food during the 
coming year, but he does not say what that 
food will be. Perhaps it will be no more 
than mere stuffing. Of one thing I am cer- 
tain: that the American people will, one way 
or another, be fighting for butter, pork, beef, 


dairy products, eggs, and many other com- 
modities. There are already many metro- 
politan and industrial areas where for days 
and even weeks few of these things are even 
available today. The situation will grow 
worse rather than better. 

You may well ask: “How can such a condi- 
tion come about in the richest agricultural 
nation in the world—a nation which once 
had the finest of agricultural equipment?” 
The answer is very simple: that food produc- 
tion, like so many other vital phases of the 
war on the home front, has from the begin- 
ning been ignored and passed over. There 
has never been any authentic, coordinated 
food-production program, and there is none 
now. 

The Army and Mr. McNutt’s Manpower 
Commission continue to take what remains 
of the farmer's skilled labor—that vital and 
irreplaceable skilled labor, without which food 
cannot be produced at all. There have been 
all sorts of vague directions issued recently 
about farm labor but no orders have been 
given; and because General Hershey refuses 
to accept the responsibility of acting, as he 
has done since the very beginning, every draft 
board in the country continues to function 
on a different basis, and skilled farm labor 
is at this very moment being taken off farms 
to put into a gigantic swollen army which 
we may not be able to feed. Certainly it will 
be fed only at the expense of the American 
citizenry. One would not utter a complaint 
about sacrifices to feed our soldiers if this 
were a necessity. But it need not have been. 
This food condition has come about only 
through bungling and a total lack of all- 
intelligent planning. 

There are many things about farming which 
city people do not understand. One of them 
is that just anybody cannot be farmer and 
food producer. Dairy, poultry, and stock- 
raising projects, as well as many other things, 
cannot be left to unskilled labor without 
risking disaster, not only economically to the 
individual farmer but to the whole field of 
food production. A dairy herd can be ruined 
in 6 weeks by a green hand. A poultry proj- 
ect of many thousands of hens can be wiped 
out in a few days in the hands of volunteers 
from Mr. Wickard’s dream army of 3,000,000 
unskilled land workers. Expensive and com- 
plicated machinery of the kind now in use 
on farms cannot be entrusted to unskilled 
workers, especially at a time when it is dif- 
cult or impossible to obtain repair parts. 

Unskilled volunteer labor, poultry projects, 
hatcheries, dairy and beef feeding farms must 
close down. There is no other alternative. 
Yet the Selective Service and the Manpower 
Commission has consistently drained the 
farms of skilled labor and, despite any 
statement to the contrary, are continuing 
to do so. 

Also vitally necessary to food production 
is the whole range of supplemental dairy, 
poultry, and livestock feeds. There are spe- 
cial compounds containing specialized com- 
binations of proteins and minerals. With- 
out them egg production can drop as much 
as 75 percent. Milk production can fall off 
80 percent. Without these it takes twice as 
long to fatten out cattle and hogs for mar- 
keting. In other words, a farm producing 
200 hogs a year with the necessary supple- 
mentary feeds can produce only 100 without 
them. Multiply this by many hundreds of 
thousands of farms and you will see what an 
appalling effect the lack of these prepared 
foods can have upon the total of production. 
It can run into a loss of billions of pounds of 
meat, poultry, and dairy products, which you 
will have to go without. Yet these foods are 
growing scarcer and scarcer and in some of 
the richest food-producing areas, they are 
today unavailable, 
planned for these things. 

I think you begin to see that food produc- 
tion is as complicated as the production of 
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guns and tanks, planes and ships. Perhaps 
it is more complicated. Certainly it is just 
as vital. Yet no planning was ever done on 
this terribly vital home front. 

I would like to give you a picture at first 
hand of what the average farmer is up against 
today. He and his wife and children are 
working as they have never worked before 
in the fields, the poultry house, the dairy. 
Mr. McNutt says all labor must be hired 
through the United States Employment 
Bureau. If the farmer asks for farm labor, 
the answer is universally “There is none“ 
not even a cripple, an alcoholic, a moron. 
A farmer, according to the size of his farm, 
must lay out about this time of year from 
$200 to many thousands of dollars for seed 
and fertilizer for this year’s crops. You can- 
not blame him for refusing to put up this 
money with the prospect of ruining himself 
and his family if there is no labor in prospect 
for the harvest. Many a farmer, perhaps 
most farmers have not yet gotten his last 
year’s crops out of the way. They are still 
in the field. One has only to look out of 
the train window on any considerable jour- 
ney through the Middle West to see hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of corn and soy- 
beans lying in sun and mud, unharvested. 
Thousands of acres of potatoes frozen and 
rotting in the ground. Yet last year the 
Army which, far more than industry, is re- 
sponsible for the dearth of skilled farm labor, 
refused to furlough men to help with the 
harvest. If it continues its present attitude 
it will refuse again this year. This is nearly 
the end of February. Ploughing for next 
year's crops begins next month. Yet most 
farmers still have some of last year’s crops 
rotting in the field. In many cases where 
farm machinery existed last season, it stood 
idle because there was not enough skilled 
labor to operate it; stood idle while crops 
froze and rotted in the field. The Govern- 
ment has issued no statistics about these 
conditions. 

But labor is not the only farmer’s problem, 
Ii he wants so much as a small repair part, 
he is forced to fill in innumerable forms and 
drive miles on precious rubber to put in an 
application for the part. Now very likely 
after waiting anywhere from 6 weeks to 6 
months while bureaucrats entangle them- 
selves in red tape, he will be told that he 
cannot have the part. The piece of ma- 
chinery itself will stand broken and idle 
while crops go unharvested. The farmer has 
under these conditions, no time to waste, 
yet he is bombarded with questions and 
rating forms which take from 1 to 2 days 
of precious time to fill out. He is threatened 
by prison terms and heavy fines if he does 
not do so. At the present moment, he is 
the victim of monumental questionnaires 
regarding labor and machinery. If those 
questionnaires should ever have been 
sent, they should have been sent out 
months before Pearl Harbor and not when 
we are full in the midst of a desperate food 
crisis. 

lt is not surprising then that you hear 
good, hard working, honest, patriotic farmers 
say, “My family and I are all right. We will 
eat. When the city hasn’t enough to eat, 
maybe something, even a little, will be 
done.” 

This is the immediate picture. If that 
were all, it would be horrible enough—the 
waste, the blundering, the suffering. But 
this scandal, and by next autumn it will be 
one of the greatest scandals in American 
history—affects the whole future history of 
ourselves and of the world—evyen the future 
possibility of a decent peace. And through- 
cut the world, millions of people will sicken 
and die and generations of children will 
grow up stunted and sickly because a frivo- 
lous and incompetent bureaucracy in the 
richest country in the world, did not do its 
job. 
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Pay-As-You-Go Basis for Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many matters pressing on 
Congress for prompt attention is the 
suggested pay-as-you-go basis for pay- 
ment of income taxes. Many sugges- 
tions have been made and people 
throughout the country are practically 
unanimous in favor of some sort of a 
pay-as-you-go plan of taxation. 

Of course, revenue is needed in the 
conduct of government, and all people 
who are interested in legislation at this 
time which will permit payment of taxes 
out of current income recognize the fact. 
However, there is an almost universal 
demand that the law be changed and 
that Congress enact a pay-as-you-go 
plan of taxation. I hope that the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House will 
present legislation along these lines to 
the House so that we may give prompt 
consideration to the tax problem. I 
favor such legislation. 

As evidence of the widespread interest 
which people are taking in connection 
with this problem, I set forth herein an 
editorial from the Carlton County 
Vidette, published by W. H. Hassing, of 
Carlton, Minn. This editorial appears 
in the February 18 issue of the Carlton 
County Vidette, and is as follows: 

WILL HAVE TO DO SOMETHING 

If something constructive isn’t done by 
March 15 about putting individual income 
taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis, the present 
“back taxing” system, paying taxes this year 
on last year's income, will be a back-breaking 
load for the 20,000,000 new taxpayers who 
were not prepared for the tax bill passed last 
October, and it is bound to affect the effi- 
ciency of the Nation's productive effort. The 
possible repercussions after the war seem too 
vast to contemplate. 

Pay-as-you-go income taxes mean just one 
thing—each one of us pays as he earns, and 
hasn't got a year-old debt to worry about. 
Three proposals have been made: (1) Pay 
2 years taxes in 1 year, which would be too 
burdensome; (2) pay taxes on 1943 income 
and postpone taxes on 1942 income until 
after the war, which would keep us in chains 
indefinitely; and (3) wipe out the debt on 
1942 income while we all concentrate on 
paying taxes this year on this year’s income. 

The last of these three proposals is the only 
workable one, as to the effects both now and 
after the war. A small tage of citizens 
might benefit from a “windfall”—where their 
income was greater in 1943 than in 1942. 

. But this would be a relatively small inequity 
and could be corrected by compelling revised 
returns in such cases. 

What the country cannot stand is a hang- 
over of income tax debt after the war. This 
is particularly true of people living in small 
communities and the farmers, whose year-to- 
year incomes change radically from climatic 
and economic conditions over which they 
have no control. 

The question of pay-as-you-go taxes is 
squarely up to Congress which has shown it 
can act quickly when convinced the folks 
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back home want something done. Members 
of Congress were elected to represent citizens, 
who have it in their power to give directives 
to their Senators and Representatives. 

Among many influential organizations that 
have endorsed pay-as-you-go income tax 
legislation are the National Grange and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. Their 
endorsements need individual backing. 

No one objects to paying a fair share of 
taxes, especially with the Nation at war. Mil- 
lions of new income taxpayers do not yet 
realize what they face on March 15 under the 
present tax law. Pay-as-you-go taxes are 
merely a matter of bookkeeping for the treas- 
ury department, except in a relatively few 
“windfall” cases. Can we allow this to stand 
in the way of constructive legislation that 
will free our productive citizens from finan- 
cial debt and worry, at a time when such bur- 
dens upon the family budget and the mind 
can hinder the effectiveness of war produc- 
tion for the forces on the fighting fronts? 


The Outery Against Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent weeks there has been a great deal 
of loose and unthoughtful talk about the 
big “bugbear,” bureaucracy. I readily 
agree that some governmental employ- 
ees and officers have made gross mis- 
takes and deserve criticism, but the blan- 
ket castigation of all Government em- 
ployees is ridiculous and unconvincing. 
As a matter of fact, the great majority 
are conscientious and are rendering good 
service. 

A very fair presentation of the true 
situation about bureaucracy was made in 
a radio address by Dr. Frank W. Prescott, 
head of the Adolph S. Ochs department 
of city government, University of Chat- 
tanooga. His radio address was printed 
in full in the Chattanooga Times of Feb- 
ruary 22. 

The address is as follows: 


As the impact of total war becomes increas- 
ingly severe upon our daily lives, the outcry 
against bureaucrats and the bureaucracy rises 
to a higher key and in almost ominous tone. 
The air waves and newspapers are full of two 
names, “bureaucrat” and bureaucracy.“ 
What is this new danger from which the 
country must be saved? For sufficient exam- 
ple, I point to that interesting but seldom 
read compendium of human knowledge, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the Appendix to which 
was examined for a recent 2 months for sam- 
ple headlines. We are told by one commen- 
tator that the Baruch report on the rubber 
situation “is important as a case study in 
bureaucratic fumbling—in this arsenal of 
bureaucracy”; the present situation, to one 
observer, is “Government by bureaucratic 
mandate”; to another it is a “Manpower dic- 
tatorship“; from the Jackson (Miss.) Daily 
News we find an example of “Washington 
foolishness,” and in the Washington Post a 
“Danger of Executive lawmaking”; while far 
across the continent from Pocatello (Idaho) 
Tribune is the query raised in the matter of 
stopping charge accounts at filling stations, 
“Will this idiocy ever stop?” In stentorlan 
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tones, Hon. CLARE Horrman (Michigan) says it 
is “time for the bureaucrats to take warn- 
ing,” while Mr. SHAFER, also from Michigan, 
rises to the occasion with “Bureaucrats fiddle . 
while people freeze” and “bureaucrats usurp 
congressional authority.” 

Not only are we told—we have cartoons of a 
big, smug, well-upholstered fellow in a fancy 
zoot suit, living off the fat of the land, while 
a multitude of desperate men, women, and 
children hold up their hands pléading for 
oil, gas, tires, and a crumb of good old sliced 
bakers’ bread” from this newly enthroned 
“dictator.” 

If this were merely the old battlecry of 
the Outs versus the Ins, or a revival of the 
solemn warning of the late James M. Beck's 
book Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy, 
which was published, incidentally not ast 
year, but in June 1932, we might shrug it off 
good naturedly as an example of grandmoth- 
erly meddling, or find it a hardy perennial 
type of criticism against the rising tide of 
governmental costs and interventions in pri- 
vate affairs. 

But it appears that it is something more 
than partisan attack. We are fighting a war 
in the hope of making it the last world 
war, and we also know that to bring victory 
we must have unity on the home front; 
and we must have a willingness to accept 
without much coercion the inconveniences, 
the irritations and tightened belts that go 
with dwindling supplies of consumer goods 
and services. The importance of this sort 
of propaganda upon the success of the all-out 
food rationing that is just around the corner, 
a program which is designed to hold down 
the cost of living, check inflation and pro- 
vide the essentials to the family food budget. 
Assuming constantly increasing pressure on 
decreasing supply of consumer goods from 
higher wages and profits, what would be the 
alternatives? One would be to say: “He 
who has the money gets the goods;“ a 
second choice would be: “First come, first 
served;” and the third is “rationing.” Are 
we to expect that the people will respond to 
every incident of price and supply control 
with the cry that “bureaucracy has run riot"? 

Unless we look at this thing carefully. we 
may be overcome by a tyranny of words. 
For when we are told that war makes regu- 
lation of our complex economy inevitable, we 
hear the appeal to unreason in blasts against 
bureaucracy. When reasonable suggestions 
looking to plans for an orderly and just peace 
settlementsare advanced, they are met with 
that recently coined word “globaloney.” So 
let us examine this new danger to our liber- 
ties and democracy from which the country 
must be saved. 

Let me say at once that there are dangers 
inherent in bureaucracy. For this term 
means a system of government, the control 
of which is so completely in the hands of 
officials that their power jeopardizes the lib- 
erties of the citizen. The characteristics of 
such a regime are in contrast to the infor- 
mality of small private business which 
reaches decisions by prompt and often un- 
written judgments. In bureaucracy there is 
a passion for rule, delay in making of deci- 
sions and a to embark upon experi- 
ment, and in extreme cases the members of 
the group may become a hereditary caste 
manipulating government to their own ad- 
vantage. In a government which is so 
greatly increasing its scope to include ap- 
proximately 90 percent of cur economic life, 
this is indeed an important problem. 

American Government is conducted on the 
assumption that public servants are dishon- 
est and corrupt, and hence its chief function 
is to so surround its servants with rules and 
paper work and supervision, and by frequent 
rotation in office, that this innate depravity 
should in large degree be checked. Some of 
the traditional red tape is due partly to the 
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fact that these officials must be curbed in the 
public interest; moreover, the officers them- 
selves have to rely upon an intricate maze of 
rules and regulations, strict adherence to 
which must be had to shield themselves from 
the drumfire of attack in congressional in- 
vestigation committees, the source of much 
of the criticism we hear today. 

Some of the admitted evils of bureaucracy, 
however, are not characteristic of government 
alone. The older and larger business cor- 
porations have been ridden with it, and some 
of them develop rigid bureaucratic methods. 
These huge business empires employ scores 
of thousands of people and raise and spend 
more revenue than a majority of the 48 States 
do. Large educational and religious organ- 
izations, and the vast labor unions of mod- 
ern times are not free from bureaucratic 
problems, and as they grow older, tend to 
develop complacent bureaucracies. Bureauc- 
racy is then not a thing that we can take or 
leave. It surrounds us on all sides. It is an 
affliction that seems to inhere with bigness, 
and we cannot abolish it without getting rid 
of all the big organizations, public and pri- 
vate, that in one way or another “regiment” 
our lives. 

Again, unless we wish to be deceived by 
words, bureaucrat is not another name for 
civil servant. It has been charged that we 
have 3,000,000 bureaucrats on the pay roll— 
or one for every three men in the armed 
forces. On Armistice Day 1918 there were 
917,000 civil employees. During the past 
year 100,000 civilian employees per month 
have been added to Federal employment; the 
figures for November 1942 were 2,750,101. Of 
these 400,000 civilians in Federal employ- 
ment were engaged in the task of civilian 
administration of the war effort. A total of 
1,612,257 are used in the operation of the 
navy yards scattered from Kittery, Maine, to 
Bremerton, Wash.; in Federal arsenals from 
Watertown, Frankford, and Rock Island. 
They build ships, make guns and shells, ma- 
chines and equipment, arsenals and camps, 
operate airports and signal systems, inspect 
werplanes and tanks, sew uniforms and 
tents; chippers, caulkers, riveters, welders, 
boilermake’s, machinists, carpenters, paint- 
ers, and the whole gamut of skilled trades. 

If you call every employee of the Govern- 
ment a bureaucrat, then you will find your- 
self, including letter carriers, tax clerks, for- 
est rangers, draftsmen, and engineers of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (which had at the 
end of the last fiscal year 39,579 workers on 
its rolls) —in fact, your neighbor, or perhaps 
your own daughter, is employed in some form 
of Government work. It is, in brief, a trap to 
catch the unwary to lump them all together 
as bureaucrats. 

It seems established that in some places 
there are too many Government employees; 
overmanning prevailed in 1918, and it is of 
sufficient importance to find that the House 
Committee on the Civil Service is now inves- 
tigating the problem of excess employment— 
the alleged hoarding of manpower, etc. New 
agencies called upon, as they often are, to 
administer a huge job overnight—almost 
without warning, as the new 48-hour-week 
ruling has imposed on Manpower Commis- 
sion—quite humanly hire more than they 
need at the moment. Other nonwar bureaus 
attempt to hold their staffs together—a thing 
every business likes to do if it can—more 
perhaps than it should be. Bureaus, like 
persons, strive for self-preservation. It is a 
difficult, if not impossible, task to repair a 
boat while crossing a turbulent stream. So 
it goes. The department head—say, the War 
Department—with its 1,000,000 civilian em- 
ployees, does not want to run the risk of los- 
ing men’s lives and defeating essential war 
purposes by understaffing. We are out to win 
a war and we are not going to win it by 
lopping off a few salaries here and there. 
Excessive pay rolls must be watched, but can- 


not be completely cured, and it is not helped 
very much by parroting a big $5 word; in 
short, overemployment is not bureaucracy. 

A permanent problem in modern govern- 
ment, here as in Europe, is how to reconcile 
popular government with the need for ex- 
pertness. It is a problem which is being 
studied exhaustively in courses in public ad- 
ministration in most of our universities. It 
is one which deserves the careful considera- 
tion of all citizens who desire to see our Gov- 
ernments, Federal, State, and local, adminis- 
tered ably and impartially by trained public 
servants. Those who wrote our Constitution 
warned, in the Federalist, “how little the 
rights of a feeble government is likely to be 
respected * * + by its own constituents.” 
Government, after all, is a human institution. 
But “a feeble execution of the Govern- 
ment * * * is but another phrase for bad 
execution, and a government ill executed, 
whatever it may be in theory, must be, in 
practice, a bad government,” and they ad- 
monished that “the true test of a good govern- 
ment is its aptitude to produce a good ad- 
ministration.” Nothing can confuse tre issue 
more than to shout “bureaucrat” whenever 
we confront a public servant. And we cannot 
rely exclusively upon Congress to save us 
from the so-called bureaucracy. Congress 
itself needs thoroughgoing renovation of its 
procedures to equip it to meet the impact of 
the war effort, for the Congress is not or- 
ganized to solve major questions of policy, its 
behavior is conditioned in large measure by 
local and regional demands and the omni- 
present pressure groups. So we end where we 
began, we need efficient government, but we 
must also insist upon a government of laws 
administered by the right kind of men. We 
must have that kind of government adminis- 
tration to cope with the increasing complexi- 
ties of the day. 


Farm Labor Bottleneck a Serious Threat 
to Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it re- 
quires no persuasion or reference to logic 
to realize that food is as important a 
weapon in modern warfare as ammuni- 
tion, tanks, planes, and battleships. 

With the grim specter of starvation 
prevalent in Axis-controlled nations and 
the desperate need of our allies for tons 
of foodstuffs, it is readily apparent that 
the whole world is looking to the farmers 
of America with hope and expectation 
that the annual harvest in 1943 will pro- 
vide a supply of food to feed the under- 
nourished and starving millions who are 
unable to help themselves. 

Plans are already under way for the 
spring planting of crops; yet the uncer- 
tainty of securing the necessary skilled 
labor to properly cultivate our farms has 
caused millions of farmers to hesitate 
to carry out their crop programs. The 
higher wages paid in the defense indus- 
tries have lured many agricultural work- 
ers to new jobs. The reckless disregard 
of appeals for draft deferment for farm 
labor by countless draft boards has de- 
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pleted the ranks of skilled farm labor to 
such a degree that dairy farmers 
throughout the Nation are disposing of 
registered cattle because they are unable 
to operate their farms. In like manner, 
crop farmers have been forced reluc- 
tantly to reduce their acreage program. 
The net result is a huge loss to the food- 
production program. 

When you consider that there are 
over 6,000,000 farmers in the United 
States and that prior to Pearl Harbor 
1,500,000 were unable to produce at ca- 
pacity because of adverse conditions af- 
fecting the farm industry, you can well 
appreciate the devastating effect that 
the drafting of farm labor has wrought 
upon agriculture. 

Despite the assertion that the employ- 
ment of youths of high-school age on the 
farms of America may be counted upon 
to offset the inroads caused by the draft- 
ing of farm labor for military service, it 
is evident that proper consideration has 
not been given to the fact that farming 
requires skilled manpower. It is con- 
ceded that high-school boys may assist 
in some routine tasks during harvest 
time, but the proper conduct of a farm 
demands a skill that is only acquired 
through experience and environment. 

The farmer is one individual in Amer- 
ica who is not bound by any wage-and- 
hour law. The average farmer and his 
wife are obliged to work from dawn to 
dusk 7 days a week and their crops and 
cattle demand constant and painstaking 
attention. 

In my congressional district, compris- 
ing Blair, Centre, and Clearfield Counties 
in Pennsylvania, we have some of the 
most successful farmers in America. 
These sons of the soil take pardonable 
pride in their farms, crops, and cattle. 
Many of the farms have been tilled for 
generations and the buildings and fields 
are a delight to the eye. 

These industrious American citizens 
are imbued with a high sense of patri- 
otism and their basic traits of honesty, 
sobriety, and industry have contributed 
greatly to the development of agricul- 
ture and the common welfare of our 
Nation. They have furnished food, 
taxes, and their sons and daughters to 
the armed forces in every crisis faced by 
this great Republic. 

This war has clearly demonstrated 
that we must feed the peoples of the 
world, as well as send military supplies 
and manpower to the far-flung battle- 
fronts. 

The farmers of the Twenty-third Con- 
gressiona! District in Pennsylvania are 
ready and willing to increase their pro- 
duction but it is necessary that they re- 
ceive immediate consideration for their 
manifold problems. 

We are told that crops will suffer a de- 
crease of from 10 to 15 percent over the 
year 1942. Many farmers in my district 
venture the prediction that the harvest 
of 1943 is facing a 30-percent decrease 
over that of 1942. 

Therefore, it is recognized that we can- 
not afford to delay instant solution to the 
farm problem. Spring planting cannot 
wait on extended conferences or post- 
poned programs. The farmer is willing 
and eager to contribute his brain and 
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brawn to the food-production program. 
He cannot function properly with teen- 
age boys because the pursuit of farming 
is not child’s play, Farm machinery and 
implements require experienced and 
skilled labor. The broiling heat of the 
noon-day sun calls for experienced farm 
labor and not for seasonal help such as 
Picking apples and sorting vegetables. 

The phrase “too little and too late” 
which has been freely used during the 
present war may be aptly applied to the 
farm problem and especially in view of 
the fact that the spring planting season 
is upon us. It will not permit further 
haggling or wrangling over the farm 
problem, 

The following editorial from the Al- 
toona (Pa.) ‘Tribune entitled “Food 
Shortage Threat” is very timely to the 
subject. The editorial is as follows: 


FOOD-SHORTAGE THREAT 


Ominous reports are being received from 
Blair County rural regions concerning reduc- 
tions in acreage and dairy herds. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard said the 
other day there were indications of a 10- to 
15-percent cut, largely because of the man- 
power shortage. And he urged farmers to 
redouble efforts to surpass last year’s produc- 
tion, despite this great handicap. 

Yet it appears from extremely reliable 
reports in this county that the acreage reduc- 
tion will be at least 25 to 30 percent under 
last year’s. In addition, there are increasing 
reports that the larger farms are going to 
reduce their dairy herds, and one after 
another of the small farms faces either com- 
pletely going out of production or a serious 
cut because of labor shortage. 

Frequent authentic reports come from 
Blair farmers who are drafted. Selective- 
service boards say they are deferring farmers 
of reasonably sized farms. Yet the fact 
remains that many operators of small farms 
are being drafted. Individually, their farms 
may not be important to the food production 
necessary for the Nation. But, collectively, 
their output will be a serious factor when 
the figures for the year are compiled. 

Charles W. Holman, Washington, secretary 
of the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation, says the Nation’s dairymen fear 
that “a continuance of the present rate of 
cattle slaughter and farm abandonment is 
certain to bring acute milk shortages.” 

Present indications, said Holman, are that 
milk production will fall short of the 
122,000,000,000 pounds of milk needed this 
year by “10 to 25 percent in different regions.” 

And, he added, dairy farmers are “alarmed 
over Government apathy toward the increas- 
ingly critical problems of milk production 
and the consequent threat to the American 
diet.” 

Discussions by farm leaders, Holman said, 
“revealed that farmers all over the country 
are disturbed because Government agencies 
do not recognize that the already seriously 
handicapped dairy industry may soon be 
crippled through lack of labor, rising pro- 
duction costs, and inadequate prices for 
miik.” 

“California,” Holman declared, “reports 
slaughter of dairy cattle 43 percent above 
last year. More than 1,400 New York milk- 
shed dairymen have gone out of business. 
Richmond, Va., milk dealers are bringing 
milk from the St. Lawrence Valley to supply 
Army camps, while Virginia farmers are 
unable to hire help.” 

There obviously are still those in key posi- 
tions of Government who think farm produc- 
tion can be regulated as readily as industrial 
production, and that farmers are subject to 


the same type of control, except for the extra 
wages. 

Probably it is because too many people al- 
ways have had the idea that farming is an 
easy, simple business that officials now over- 
look all the details that constitute farm pro- 
duction. 

Farmers must be free of bureaucratic con- 
trol; they must have intelligent direction 
from Government or America will risk failing 
the world in the major task for which we are 
being counted upon: to produce for the world 
and to feed it. And all of that goes right 
back to the farmer. Without him, not a 
wheel can turn. He is the basis of all pro- 
duction. 

Why that fact has been ignored is difficult 
to understand. Yet it has. 

Some machinery is to be made available 
to farmers. But how many can get it? In 
New York State alone farmers will need 300,- 
000 new pieces of machinery this year—hay- 
rakes, harrows, cultivators, mowing machines, 
hay loaders, tractors, pumps; grain drills, 
milking machines, and milk coolers 218,000 
pieces are needed for replacement and 90,000 
more to make up for the loss of farm labor. 

Farmers now are wasting time fighting to 
get what they need, and complying with Gov- 
ernment red tape, while they should be mak- 
ing plans for the year’s production. 

Yet, few of them can start their plans, 
They have no idea how they are going to get 
help to do it. And few feel they can lay out 
a program of spring planting on the strength 
of vague assurances of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture that “the labor shortage will be 
met.” 

Tho farmers have heard that before. 
they want to know how. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
this problem, as we shall find out if that most 
desperate plague, famine, were to threaten us. 

This menace may be hard to understand 
while we have sufficient food. Yet the scar- 
city is being felt in many lines of food now. 
How much greater may it become next year, 
or the next, if our food production decreases 
as much in all areas as indications show it 
will in many farm areas of America? 


In addition to the Altoona Tribune 
editorial, I am inserting the resolution 
adopted by the members of the Blair 
County Pennsylvania National Farm 
Loan Association which implores Con- 
gress to recognize the gravity of the farm 
problem and take immediate steps to 
guard against the evils that are bound 
to follow if prompt action is not taken in 
aiding the farmers of America, 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the farmers are faced with a great 
responsibility of furnishing food to the 
people of the armed forces of the United 
States and their allies; and 

Whereas draft boards of the Nation are 
draining the farms of the available labor 
necessary to keep the farms in full produc- 
tion; and 

Whereas farmers are forced to curtail pro- 


Now 


duction by the sale of dairy herds and re- 


duced acreage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Blair 
County National Farm Loan Association shall 
appeal in a body to the Congress of the United 
States to take the necessary action to pro- 
vide the required labor on the farm and 
especially to protect and maintain that labor 
by restraining the draft boards in their 
present tendencies which are working such 
hardships on the farmers and on the Nation; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary treasurer of 
the association shall send a certified copy of 
this resolution to our Congressman, James E. 
Van Zanot, in order that he might be advised 
of the action taken by this association and 
be guided accordingly. 
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Cut in Crops in Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more, our unrealistic policy of inducting 
essential farm workers into our armed 
services is becoming a grave national 
problem. Everywhere we hear intelli- 
gent men and women saying that food 
will win the war and write the peace. 
Then we must see to it that our ability 
to produce upon America’s rich farming 
land is not destroyed through a short- 
sighted selective-service policy. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer has just 
completed a survey of 11 Ohio counties 
in an effort to discover just what is 
happening on the Nation’s farms. I am 
presenting this information for your at- 
tention because it is of vital importance, 
and I congratulate the Plain Dealer and 
Mr. Roelif Loveland on doing a job which 
should be done throughout the country 
in analyzing farm problems on the spot: 


Wan To BRING CUT IN Crops IN OHIO—SURVEY 
SHOWS LABOR SHORTAGE WILL Hir FARMS 


(By Roelif Loveland) 


The farm manpower shortage, caused by 
high industrial wages and the draft, will be 
reflected in lowered farm production in many 
Ohio counties in the coming year. 

Farms have been abandoned completely in 
some Ohio counties; on others work will be 
restricted; ceilings on meat will cause fewer 
cattle to be produced; ceilings on milk will 
send dairy herds to the packing house. 

Farm sales have been increased in some 
counties, and almost everywhere farm ma- 
chinery is bringing fantastic prices. Auc- 
tioneers have succeeded in jumping nimbly 
over ceiling prices, 

A tractor in a Crawford County sale had a 
ceiling price of $500. There was no ceiling 
price on a cultivator. The buyer paid $900 
for the cultivator—and the tractor was 
thrown in! At another sale a buyer pur- 
chased a rooster (yes, a male chicken) for 
several hundred dollars above the ceiling 
price of a tractor, and the tractor was “thrown 
in” on the deal. In a Huron County sale 
a tractor outfit sold for nearly $1,500—far 
above what it cost new. 

Prices at sales of farms and farming equip- 
ment are reported to be the highest in 20 
years. Indeed, the highest prices are among 
the reasons for the increase in farm sales. 
And while there has been great activity in 
the sale of farm machinery, most of the 
machinery has remained in the county in 
which it was purchased. 


POLL IN 11 COUNTIES 


Plain Dealer correspondents polled 11 coun- 
ties in Ohio in an effort to determine the 
number of abandoned farms which might be 
expected to develop from the labor shortage. 
Here is what they discovered: 

Ashland: 250 farms will be out of opera- 
tion; 14,000 tillable acres will lie idle. Big- 
gest reduction will be in corn and wheat, 
Farm sales in the last 3 months have in- 
creased 43 percent over the corresponding 3 
months a year ago. Higher industrial wages 
are responsible for 60 percent of farm aban- 
donment, selective service the remainder. 
Manpower and machinery shortage will 
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handicap remaining farms. Most crops will 
be planted, harvested maybe! 

Crawford: Crop production will be 20 per- 
cent under 1942 output; 10,000 acres have 
been partly abandoned. The county suffered 
a $250,000 soybean crop loss because of in- 
ability to harvest last year's crop. Also a 
$100,000 corn loss. There has been a small 
reduction in beef and cattle production be- 
cause of high feeding costs. Sixty farm 
sales, including machinery, in last 14 months. 

Erie: No farms abandoned, probably be- 
cause Plum Brook ordnance works, south of 
Sandusky, has claimed much of farm land. 
Twenty percent of the 1942 fruit crop lost 
on trees. Wheat loss slightly less. Dairy 
cattle being cut down. Twenty public sales 
of farm machinery since December 7, 1941. 
Prices for machinery almost 50 percent over 
cost of new machinery when it was available. 


CONSIDER JAP LABOR 


Geauga: With indications of the best maple 
sirup crop in years, many farmers may not 
tap trees because of help shortage. From 5 
to 10 percent of farm land has been aban- 
doned or lessened in production. Major crop 
loss last year was potatoes, by blight. Since 
1941 there have been between 100 and 200 
auction sales, few since January 1, 1943. 
Geauga organizations are being sounded out 
on what they think about importation of Jap 
labor. 

Holmes: 5 percent production drop pre- 
dicted. Of the county’s total population of 
18,000, 800 ex-farmers are now in the service 
or war industries. Eighty public farm sales 
since Pearl Harbor. Holmes County farmers 
purchase practically everything offered at 
public auction. 

Huron: No reduction in acreage planted 
predicted. Most serious 1942 crop loss was 
soybeans, 20 percent. Much corn still in 
fields, but little loss anticipated. No more 
farm sales since Pearl Harbor than in other 
years, but various items literally are grabbed 
by farmers who come provided with spot cash. 
Usual floating labor sadly missed this year. 
Even with a permit, the farmer has a difficult 
time finding a dealer who has to sell what 
the farmer wants to buy. 

Lake: Less than 3 percent of farms aban- 
doned. Chief crop loss soybeans. Eighty- 
five percent of farm operators in the county 
are owners. Few auctions to date. 


MANY IN WAR PLANTS 


Lorain: Many farmers have more money 
than usual, but not from their farms. They 
work in war plants. Ten percent of the 
county's 4,000 farms estimated no longer in 
production. Greater reduction in dairy herds 
indicated. Fifty-five stock and equipment 
Sales in the last 3 months. Pegging of milk 
prices causing farmers to sell their herds to 
packers. Difucult to get farm machinery. 
Shortage of combines in the last harvesting 
season resulted in loss of 60 to 70 percent of 
the county’s soybean crop. 

Medina: No abandoned farms. Every till- 
able acre under production. Forty-percent 
loss in soybeans last year on account of 
weather and inability to get combines. May 
be some loss on corn. Will be reduction in 
number of cattle raised due to labor shortage 
and meat ceilings. Farmers cannot raise beef 
at present in view of rising farm costs, they 
say. Farm auction sales about as usual. De- 
mand for farm machinery 200 percent greater 
that the supply. 

Richland: N great amount of abandoned 
acreage, but curtailment on production of 
beef and milk. Grain crops may show in- 
crease. Shift of farm labor to industrial 
jobs hurts more than the draft. 

Wayne: Less than 1 percent of farms aban- 
doned. Decrease in hay production and dairy 
products expected. One hundred farm ma- 
chinery sales in last year; most of machinery 
stayed in the county. Seventy-two percent 


of farms owner operated, and some older 
farmers are taking advantage of high prices 
to retire when equipment is- easily salable. 
Farmers planning exchange of machinery and 
labor. 


A Separate Committee for Aviation Would 
Create Chaotic Conditions in Transpor- 
tation System of Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in considering the question of 
the establishment of a new committee 
to have jurisdiction over civil and com- 
mercial aviation too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon the chaotic condi- 
tion that would result therefrom in our 
transportation industry. 

At the present time the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of this 
House has jurisdiction over legislation 
affecting all forms of transportation. 
This includes railroads, motors, domestic 
shipping by water, air carriers, and 
freight forwarders. Because of the com- 
petitive element, it has for a long time 
seemed advisable to have a national co- 
ordinated system of transportation if 
the best results were to be attainea be- 
tween the competitive modes of trans- 
portation in serving the public interest. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce over a period of years has 
sought to bring about such a coordi- 
nated system by a regulation of the dif- 
ferent types and kind of transportation. 
This has finally been accomplished. The 
result has been highly satisfactory to 
the several industries affected and also 
to the public utilizing all, or part, of the 
different systems of transportation. 
Consequently, there is no demand at this 
time either on the part of our transpor- 
tation agencies or the public for any 
change. 

The change suggested by those who 
favor the establishment of a new com- 
mittee on aviation, to have sole jurisdic- 
tion of aviation legislation, would be the 
beginning of a break-down of our co- 
ordinated system of transportation. It 
would produce conflict and confusion. 
It would not be in the public interest. 

Today, there appeared an editorial in 
the Washington Post entitled “Vote on a 
Dog Fight.” The unsatisfactory and de- 
structive condition that would result 
from taking the jurisdiction now in the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce over civil and commercial avi- 
ation, and placing it in a separate com- 
mittee, is so well stated in the editorial 
that I am making it a part of my re- 
marks. It reads as follows: 

VOTE ON A DOG FIGHT 

On the surface the proposal to set up a 
separate standing committee on aviation is 
& recognition of the supreme importance of 
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civil aviation after the war. That is why the 
move has attracted support. We may agree 
with such a view and at the same time sub- 
mit that the ni of a new committee 
would in fact do far more harm than good 
to the aviation industry. This may seem a 
contradiction in terms. But the truth of 
such an observation will be obvious after a 
little consideration. 

Civil aviation after the war is going to have 
its future determined largely by its ability to 
meet competitive rates. In other words, it 
will be situated in the context of general 
transportation. Its problems must therefore 
be considered along with the problems of 
general transportation. That is the present 
position, and it has everything to commend 
it. Aviation and all other forms of trans- 
portation are handled by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee under the 
chairmanship of Representative CLARENCE F. 
Lea. This committee is the legislative au- 
thority and umpire, the mandate of which is 
to assure justice among competing carriers. 
It is in a position to be both a protecting 
and restraining power over the relations 
among our different forms of transport. 

Never in the last 20 years, or since civil 
aviation came under its wing, has there been 
any question about the impartiality of this 
committee. All the leaders of our transpor- 
tation systems at various times have borne 
witness to that fact. Those testimonies like- 
wise show that the committee has been far- 
sighted, wise, and constructive. Let us see 
how civil aviation has fared under the aegis 
of Representative Lea’s body. The first wit- 
ness is Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the 
Air Transport Association of America, a so- 
ciety which includes all the air lines of the 
United States. In 1939 he said: 

“With the air-transport industry forging 
ahead in its mission of public service, we 
are extremely fortunate in having as our 
Federal charter of regulation a new Civil 
Aeronautics Act, in the drafting of which 
the statesmanship of foresight was employed 
in liberal degree, and in the support of which 
the President and the Congress, after a 
patient, long-continued, and conscientious 
study, made an immeasurable contribution 
to the needs and aspirations and the future 
welfare of our commerce, our Postal Service, 
and our national defense. Already America 
has recognized their action as just and wise. 
The brake has been taken from the wheel.” 

Then Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, speaking 
after the Collier trophy was given to the air 
lines and to the Army for the greatest accom- 
plishment in aviation for last year: 

“This award takes on special significance at 
this time because it brings to light the 
vision and foresight of the Congress of the 
United States and the Government in adopt- 
ing, years ago, a long-range program to fos- 
ter, develop, and encourage civil aviation. 
Such a program, under which the air lines 
of the United States were developed to a de- 
gree of usefulness and efficiency unsurpassed 
anywhere else in the world, enabled them to 
be ready to help the Army solve one of the 
most difficult problems of the whole war,” 

Finally President Roosevelt in 1939: 

“Civil aviation is clearly recognized as the 
backlog of national defense in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act which set up the effective ma- 
chinery for a comprehensive national policy 
with respect to the air, Underlying the stat- 
ute is the principle that the country’s welfare 
in time of peace, and its safety in time of 
war, rests upon the existence of a stabilized 
aircraft production—an economically and 
technically sound air transportation system, 
both domestic and overseas—an adequate 
supply of well-trained civilian pilots and 
ground personnel.” 

What would happen if aviation were taken 
out of the control of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and vested 
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in a separate committee on aviation? 
Clearly that committee, left with railroads 
and busses, would lose its judicial attitude. 
It would be forced to represent railroads and 
busses. It would become a special pleader. 
That would also be the position of the new 
committee on aviation. This committee 
would represent the air lines and plead for 
them. So we should see on Capitol Hill the 
death of a truly constructive commitice of 
Congress which has done and can continue 
to do yeoman service for transportation in 
general and aviation in particular and the 
birth of two competitive committees which 
between them could strangle impartial regu- 
lation. Those who vote for a separate com- 
mittee on aviation would thus be voting 
nothing more than a dogfight, whether they 
realize it or not. That is not the way to as- 
sure the wise development of civil aviation 
in the new air age. 


Mr. Speaker, the transportation sys- 
tems of our Nation, in their respective 
fields, are doing a fine job. This is no 
time to make a change. There is much 
truth in the old adage, “Leave well 
enough alone.” 


The Functioning of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include the following address de- 
ares by me over the radio on February 
19, 1943: 


Ladies and gentlemen, today democracy, 
the republican form of government as we 
know it, the kind of government which the 
immortal Linccln described as “a Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for 
the people,” stands at the crossroads of civil- 
ization and the future. 

The road to the left leads to dictatorship, 
totalitarian government, regimentation—a 
complete collapse of the republican form of 
government through which a people may and 
do rule themselves. The wiping out of a 
government of laws made by a free people; 
the complete collapse of the guaranty of 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, and 
freedom of the press. 

The road to the right leads to perpetuation 
of the Bill of Rights and the spreading to 
the four corners of the earth the right of 
self-determinaticn and the right of the peo- 
ples of each nation in the world to determine 
for themselves the kind of government they 
want, to make for themselves the kind of laws 
they wish to live under without effort to 
compel other peoples to live under laws and 
conditions not of their own making. 

Dictators long before Hitler have told us 
that a democracy cannot function with effi- 
ciency. 

Haters of the rights of the individuals have 
made the point that the people themselves 
cannot rule or govern because of the neces- 
sary and bulky construction of the operating 
machinery of a democracy. 

It has been said that the wheels of justice 
grind slowly but surely. 

I say that the wheels of a democracy grind 
Just as slowly but just as surely and operate 
in the ultimate to the greatest benefit to 
the greatest number. 


The American people themselves have 
answered the question as to whether or not 
a democracy can function effectively in times 
of war. The American people themselves, 
using the weapon of democracy, the ballot box, 
answered that question last November in the 
selection of the membership of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 

The American people today, through their 
elected Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States, have continued to answer in 
the affirmative the question of whether or 
not a democracy can function effectively. 

I believe it most significant to note the fact 
that election to the United States House of 
Representatives is performed under the same 
method and manner as originally set up by 
those who inspired and penned the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States. In the instance of elec- 
tion of Members of the House, this alone is 
true. 

The method and manner of election of the 
President of the United States and the Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate has been 
changed since the Constitution was adopted, 
but not the manner of the election of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

Even at the present time and under the 
present system the President of the United 
States is not elected by a popular vote of the 
people but through an electoral college which 
is composed of electors designated by the 
people. It is possible, and it has happened, 
that a candidate can be elected President and 
yet receive fewer votes than those opposing 
him. Therefore the President of the United 
States is not elected by the direct vote of the 
people. 

Until a comparatively few years ago the 
Members of the United States Senate were 
elected, through laws set up by the several 
States and not by a direct vote of the people. 

The Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, since the creation of that body, have 
been elected directly by the people and are 
the people's own representatives. 

It is also worthy of note that in event of 
vacancies in the Presidency and the member- 
ship of the Senate, provisions are made under 
the law whereby the vacancies may be filled 
without the necessity.of going directly to the 
electorate for an expression. 

In contrast, a tative can only be 
elected by a direct vote of the people of his 
district. 

Thus Members of the House of Representa- 
tives are more directly responsive to the pec- 
ple themselves than any other elected offi- 
cials in the democratic system of government. 
The House of Representatives is in truth the 
voice of the people. 

The President is elected for 4 years. Sen- 
ators are elected for 6 years. Members of 
the House of Representatives are elected for 
2 years. 

What does this mean in our system of 
government? It means that the people, the 
people themselves, through direct vote, have 
the right to express themselves on the con- 
duct of their Government. They do not have 
to wait for 6 years when they elect a Senator 
or 4 years when they elect a President. They 
have the opportunity to express themselves 
each 2 years, which is a short time in the life 
of any nation. 

Conditions change; opinions vary; new is- 
sues arise in the course of events which 
change the minds of men. 

Under a dictatorship or totalitarian sys- 
tem of government the only way in which to 
change conditions is to overthrow the dicta- 
tor or revolt against the totalitarian govern- 
ment if it does not meet the approval of the 
people. Failure means death under dictator- 
ship. Success means some new form of gov- 
ernment, not always removed so far from 
the one overthrown and perhaps eventual 
overthrow at some future date. 

In a democracy where men can express 
themselves through elected representatives 
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the whole policy of government procedure can 
be changed at the ballot box without blood - 
shed or violence. Failure means only per- 
haps a temporary defeat. Success means a 
definite change in governmental policy when 
the elected representatives discharge their 
responsibility to those who elected them. 

The Members of the new Congress, the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, therefore have a 
definite and positive responsibility to dis- 
charge and any unprejudiced critic or fair- 
minded person, I believe, will agree the pres- 
ent Congress is discharging that responsibility 
speedily and efficiently under the laws under 
which we operate. 

The fact that the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
if obviously taking an opposite stand on 
many important issues to that taken by the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, is no reflection on 
that Congress. 

The Seventy-seventh Congress was a great 
Congress. It wil) go down in history as the 
war Congress of this generation and a Con- 
gtess which prepared America for war in the 
face of strong pacifist sentiment. The Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress did a gocd job. It will 
also go down in history as perhaps one of the 
most maligned Congresses of all time, not 
through any fault of its own but through the 
machinations of propagandists and those who 
in fact did not and do not believe in the 
aes system of government as we know 

t. 


The Members of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress conscientiously voted their convictions 
and what they thought were the wishes of 
those people who elected them to Congress. 
The Members of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress discharged their responsibility to their 
people in good faith. They expressed the 
sentiments of people who had elected them 2 
years before, but in the interim the senti- 
ments of many of those people had changed. 
The people had changed; not the Members 
who had been elected. 

In November a new mandate was issued to 
the Representatives of the people. A new 
voice was heard from the people, a voice 
which condemned the trend to bureaucratic 
government; a voice which shouted from the 
valleys to the mountaintops against govern- 
ment and regimentation by unelected offi- 
cials; a voice which decried government by 
subterfuge and directive; a voice which de- 
manded that the laws which Congress enacted 
be carried out not only to the letter but in 
spirit, and not be circumvented by con- 
fused interpretation and deliberate misad- 
ministration, 

The result of last November's election, in 
which the distance between the two major 
parties wes narrowed to an almost indistin- 
guishable line, was America’s answer to dic- 
a: that a democracy can and does fune- 

on. 

There was no comfort in that election to 
the forces of evil and the enmies of the kind of 
free government in which we believe. It was 
& bad omen for bureaucracy which is dietator- 
ship in a mild form and nothing else. ] 

There was no disunity or disloyalty in that 
election. 

It was America expressing itself and I, 
firmly believe that as a result we have a more 
firm and more solid democracy today. I be- 
lieve that as a result of that election we have 
become conyinced that our kind of govern- 
ment “shall not perish from the face of the 
earth.” 

The new Congress is doing everything hu- 
manly possible to carry out the mandate is- 
sued by the people. The new Congress is 
demonstrating in every way its desire and its 
ability to discharge the responsibility it owes 
the people of this country. 

‘This responsibility, however, is not only the 

bility of the Congress itself, but also 
the responsibility of those in whose hands 
rests a great part of the perpetuation of the 
democratic system of the country—the press 
and radio, 
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While the new Congress is discharging its 
responsibility, misunderstanding and misin- 
terpretation of its actions can and will place 
it in the same unfortunate and tragic cate- 
gory of the Seventy-seventh Congress. 

All the millions of people in this Nation 
can’t come to Washington to participate in 
the conduct of their Government. They 
elect representatives to do the business for 
them and to represent them. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the representatives to do the 
bidding of the people. 

All the millions of people in this Nation 
can’t come to Washington to see and hear 
for themselves the debates on the floor of 
Congress. They must depend on other rep- 
resentatives, the news reporters and the radio 
broadcasters, to get the news to them, The 
people have guaranteed free speech, a free 
speech absolutely essential to the operation 
of a democracy, That guaranty of freedom 
carries with it as much responsibility as the 
responsibility carried by those representatives 
who have been elected by the people. That 
guaranty of freedom carries with it the re- 
sponsibility of fair and honest dissemination 
of the news. 

I shall never subscribe to the choking of 
the microphones of the Nation or the stop- 
ping of the presses, but I shall always insist 
on keeping the record straight and getting 
the facts to the people. 

If the new Congress is charged with a re- 
sponsibility, then I submit that the press and 
radio are charged with an equal responsibility. 

Recently in an open letter to the press and 
radio of America I had this to say, and I 
repeat it here tonight: 

“Members of Congress are at a distinct dis- 
advantage in presenting their views and opin- 
ions to their constituency and to the Amer- 
ican public. They are literally in the hands 
of the newspaper reporter and the radio com- 
mentator. The newspaper reporter, through 
the newspapers of the country, has a poten- 
tial field of millions of readers. The radio 
commentator, in my opinion, has an even 
greater field, because, since the advent of the 
radio millions of men and women depend on 
the radio newscast and expressions of indi- 
vidual commentators for their main source of 
news and information. 

“Members of Congress, on the contrary, 
have a limited audience which, in comparison 
to the field covered by the newspapers and 
the radio, is most insignificant. A Member 
of Congress, for the better part, addresses 
sparsely filled galleries and has only the lim- 
ited circulation of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for complete quotes. 

“A newspaper reporter or radio news com- 
mentator holds the life-and-death decision 
over what he will report to the Nation con- 
cerning Congress. His judgment is final. 
His interpretation of what is news is what 
reaches the general public. His opinion of 
the value of what a Member of Congress says 
on the floor is what the American public 
Teceives and not, in all too many cases, of 
what a Member of Congress actually says or 
does, cr what, in the final analysis, is really 
the important thing. The reporter is con- 
stantly on the alert for the punch lines which 
will make the headlines. 

“It is easy to understand, therefore, the 
great responsibility which is charged the press 
and radio of America. 

“In this dangerous period when representa- 
tive government has collapsed almost every- 
where else, when only in a democracy is a 
free press allowed, isn't it worth risking the 
loss of a few plaudits from revolutionaries 
and enemies of a real people's government, to 
do your part in bringing health and vigor, 
intelligence, unprejudiced, unbiased, and 
factual information to the public of the 
Nation? 

“That is the question, it seems to me, that 
every newspaper reporter, every newspaper 


columnist, every radio commentator, must 
answer for himself, in his own conscience, 
and in his own sense of responsibility to the 
people of the Nation who depend on him for 
information and news for the new Congress.” 

America can only be kept great if we de- 
termine to keep it great. 

Not only the Congress, not only the mili- 
tary, not only the press, not only the radio, 
but every man, woman, and child has a defi- 
nite responsibility in the perpetuation of 
democracy. 

If we each discharge our respective and 
individual responsibilities, not only our chil- 
dren but the children of the people of all 
nations and all lands, all colors and all creeds 
will be able to share in the great blessings 
of democracy which have been handed down 
to us and which heritage it is our responsi- 
bility to protect and preserve. 

I thank you. 


Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT, SENATE, 
Hartford, February 17, 1943. 
Hon, WILLIAM J. 5 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MILLER: The following 
senate joint resolution was passed by this 
assembly on this date: 

“Joint resolution memorializing Congress 
concerning the pay-as-you-go tax plan 

“Resolved by this assembly, That we re- 
spectfully urge our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress to assist in the passage of 
a pay-as-you-go tax plan; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the senate and 
the clerk of the house of representatives be 
directed to forward a copy of this resolution 
to each of the Senators and Representatives 
for Connecticut in Congress and a copy to 
the Honorable Rozsert L. DOUGHTON, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means.” 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE F. BALDWIN, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
SEARLS DEARINGTON, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


Rhode Island Should Have a Veterans’ 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I introduced a bill (H. R. 1604) 
to provide for the erection of a veterans’ 
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hospital in my home State of Rhode 
Island, 

Introduction of this bill was not 
prompted by a brand-new thought. The 
fact is that since 1926 I have been work- 
ing for the establishment of a veterans’ 
hospital for Rhode Island—one of only 
two States in the Union without a vet- 
erans’ hospital—and have presented bills 
for that purpose in every Congress in 
which it was my privilege to serve. 

For a number of years the daily aver- 
age of Rhode Island veterans in hospi- 
tals has been 400. That number is 
bound to increase as a result of the pres- 
ent war. It is, therefore, adding weight 
to the argument that a veterans’ hospital 
should be established in Rhode Island at 
the earliest date practicable. 

Little, if any, attention was given to the 
fact because these veterans were hospit- 
alized outside Rhode Island their rela- 
tives and friends had to travel long dis- 
tances, at great inconvenience, to be with 
the veterans for brief visits. The exist- 
ing shortage of gasoline and rubber adds 
to their difficulties. It is an accepted 
fact that the morale of a sick person is 
greatly buoyed by the visits of his loved 
ones, and that, because of the absence of 
visits from those dear to him, he gets 
lonesome and depressed and his recovery 
is retarded to a marked degree. 

It is, therefore, necessary that prompt 
consideration be given to the erection of 
a veterans’ hospital in Rhode Island and 
that favorable action be taken on my bill, 
H. R. 1604 at an early date. 

With the permission of the House I in- 
clude as a part of these remarks an 
address on this subject which was de- 
livered over radio station WFCI, in Paw- 
tucket, R. I., a few days ago by Mrs. 
Estelle M. Clarke, legislative chairman 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, Disabled 
American Veterans. 

Her address follows: 


Comrades and friends, as legislative chair- 
man of the State department, Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Disabled American Veterans 
of the State of Rhode Island, I am pleased 
to take part in this program. I believe I 
have chosen a subject acceptable to the gen- 
eral public and one that will give everyone 
something to think about and perhaps bring 
long-delayed action on an issue of much im- 
portance to us and to countless thousands 
who have never had to wait through anxious 
hours we have known. 

For years, legislators, both State and na- 
tional, have given friendly consideration to 
requests for a veterans’ hospital for this State. 
It has been the theme for many a spirited 
campaign speech and each time good inten- 
tions have been sidetracked and no action 
taken because an impartial board decided we 
were within short distance of existing ac- 
commodations in neighboring States. 

Today this little State has become one of 
the foremost in defense production. Our 
surrounding waters are natural shelter for 
seafaring craft awaiting distant detail as 
well as safe anchorage for storm-tossed ves- 
sels needing repair to complete voyages of 
mercy charted on the seven seas of the 
world. Thousands of servicemen pass 
through our borders, some remain on fur- 
lough to the limit of existing accommoda- 
tions. This State has made a record for its 
hospitality to the youth of the Nation as 
they accept entertainment provided by agen- 
cies organized for the purpose. 
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Do you realize that our State ranks third 
in enlistments in proportion to its area? 
The State of Texas is first and again comes 
New England, with Vermont in second place. 
As our sons are sent along to distant points, 
we trust they receive the same treatment 
we try to provide here. Unity of purpose 
has educated the public to the standards 
expected by the national organization in the 
way of hospitality and now we consistently 
begin to think of our responsibility to these 
boys as they return from the battle fronts 
of the world. 

Records show many reasons to have been 
offered in proof that this State of Rhode 
Island did not rate a veterans hospital, but 
the me is ripe now to emphasize a few good 
reasons why it does rate one. Lawmakers of 
the State and Nation, you who have known 
the joys and sorrows of the homes of this 
community and you who will have to recon- 
cile many phases of anxiety as the months of 
war advance into years of peace, hear the 
voices of mothers of men of this generation, 
hear their plea for the comfort for veteran 
fathers as well as for their sons whom they 
have inspired to finish what they began. 

Consider well, the national recognition of 
the geographic advantages of our State, of 
the part its broken coastline plays in the 
preparation for war and weigh, too, the pos- 
sible recognition of our State as ideal for 
unwanted enemy attack. In view of this, 
abundant, rather than merely adequate, pro- 
vision should be made for both civilian and 
military emergency care and hospitalization. 

Our veterans of the last war have been sent 
to the naval hospital at Newport, and well 
cared. for regardless of the ever-increasing 
responsibilities of the Navy in providing for 
its own. Facilities in the neighboring States 
have accommodated our veterans regardless 
of the inconvenience of approach by ambu- 
lance or common carrier. Today and maybe 


for some time travel is curtailed. Families 


cannot visit sick husbands and fathers. 
Everyone admits, to be sick is bad enough, 
but to be miles away and homesick, is a com- 
bination hard to cure. 

As years pass, and periods of hospitalization 
have to be repeated, there always comes that 
last time, and what unnecessary sorrow to 
endure when the last hours could have been 
brightened, had veterans been hospitalized in 
a veterans hospital within reach of home- 
folks. The difficulty of personal adjustment 
during long periods of convalescence could 
be overcome in a large degree by local interest 
as comradeship survives in men when affiic- 
tion has come through a common cause. 

Our sons, reared in surroundings reminding 
them of the horrors of war and often denied 
the opportunities due children of this day, 
were not slow to grasp “the burning torch, 
thrown from on high, because someone some- 
where broke faith.“ It is certainly up to us 
to have ready for the unfortunate of our own 
as well as for all others detained on our 
shores a modern, up-to-date veterans’ hos- 
pital, the last word in care and attention pro- 
vided for them and for the surviving veterans 
of the other wars. 

In proportion to the provisions made for 
the conflict, plans should be in the making 
for the rehabilitation and care of all victims 
of war returning here. We must be mindful 
of the fact that facilities for all this will not 
exist in many of the war-ravaged countries 
with whom we have been allied in this effort 
to end all wars, and many cases will come up 
wherein a reciprocity of such care will be in 
order. 

Mothers of service boys of Rhode Island, 
members of all veteran groups, let us talk 
this dream of a veterans’ hospital for this 
State into a reality. Let the contagion of 
our zeal accomplish what has been due since 
the close of the last war and pushed aside 
perhaps because we were just little Rhode 
Island, 


Death Penalty for Treason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
highest law officer of the United States 
Government, the Attorney General, after 
prosecuting successfully before a mili- 
tary tribunal the trial of eight saboteurs, 
six of whom were executed and two 
given long prison sentences, now asks 
Congress for legislation to give the Fed- 
eral courts authority to deal severely 
with enemy spies and saboteurs, with 
power to impose the death penalty, in 
their discretion, on any person harbor- 
ing an enemy in wartime. Death or 
imprisonment for life is recommended 
for an enemy found guilty of “hostile 
acts.” 

That military trial of the saboteurs 
was unique in several respects. That 
was the first time an enemy, in uniform 
of a belligerent nation, had invaded our 
shores, from an enemy war vessel, 
trained and equipped for a 2-year reign 
of terror. The execution was unique 
also because it was the first time in all 
the world’s history that a convicted 
enemy spy was disposed of by electro- 
cution. 

Two of the convicted enemy agents, 
whose lives were spared, are now in the 
custody of the Federal Government, 
They are both said to be ready to con- 
tinue to assist the Government. Under 
the Constitution no person can be con- 
victed of treason except on confession in 
open court, or on the testimony of two 
witnesses to an overt act. Here are the 
two Government witnesses, who cannot 
disappear. 

Fourteen alleged abettors of the sab- 
oteurs now are awaiting trial on charges 
of treason. If Congress grants the At- 
torney General, who knows better than 
any of us the real needs in the present 
emergency, the severe authority he asks, 
these 14 now in custody can be given a 
full and fair trial in the civil courts, with 
all their rights adequately protected. 

These 14 are but the first of many 
whom the Government desires to bring 
before the courts. Assistant Attorney 
General Wendell Berge told the Ameri- 
can Bar Association at their annual 
meeting that the Government has ap- 
proximately 1,700 naturalized citizens 
under consideration and investigation 
for denaturalization because of evidence 
“they did not, in fact, renounce abso- 
lutely and forever all allegiance and 
fidelity to the country of their origin.” 
The Government, he said, has restricted 
prosecutions for sedition to flagrant 
cases only. 

Both Attorney General Biddle and As- 
sistant Attorney General Berge have 
pointed out that in the civil courts the 
present penalty is imprisonment for 
not more than 30 years, or a fine of 
$10,000, or both. They argue that: 
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If domestic saboteurs shall carry on large 
operations in destruction of vital defense 
industries and materials, under present law 
we cannot impose the death penalty even 
though such persons are as effective in de- 
structive work as technical enemies would be, 


Mr. Berge said: 


I believe the crime of sabotage, in and of 
itself, should carry the discretionary death 
penalty, so that death in this type of case will 
not be confined merely to the fortuitous cir- 
cumstance that in a particular case a mili- 
tary commission has jurisdiction. 


Because I believe that there should be 
a permanent public record of the military 
trial of the saboteurs showing how all 
rights of the prisoners for a full and fair 
trial were jealously ‘protected, even to 
review by the President, and to a sub- 
mission of that very question to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, I am, 
under the leave granted me to extend my 
remarks, including an article written at 
my request by a veteran member of the 
Capitol Press Galleries: 


DEATH PENALTY FOR TREASON 
(By William P. Kennedy, Litt. D.) 


War to the death by the United States 
Government against those guilty of treason 
is the purpose behind recommendations by 
Attorney General Francis Biddle to Congress 
growing out of his personal prosecution before 
a military tribunal of the eight German-born 
and trained saboteurs who landed in the 
United States last June under Nazi orders for 
a 2-year reign of terror. He asks that Federal 
civil courts be given authority in their dis- 
cretion to impose the death penalty on any 
person harboring an enemy in wartime and 
that death or imprisonment be made the 
penalty for an enemy agent found guilty of 
a hostile act. 

The trial of the eight saboteurs, six of 
whom were executed, and the other two given 
sentences of imprisonment for life to one 
and 30 years for the other, resulted from the 
first invasion of the United States by enemy 
agents in belligerent uniform from a war 
vessel. It disclosed a most serious menace 
to the United States on a gigantic scale for 
destruction of essential war plants, with 
enemy agents recruiting a treason army from 
within, to sear and mangle the heart of the 
Nation. One result of the military trial was 
the first execution in the whole history of 
the world ordered by a military court— 
by electrocution, rather than the historic ver- 
dict of paying the penalty before a firing 
squad or on the gallows. 

The extreme zeal shown by the United 
States in giving the accused enemy agents 
and spies every possible opportunity to prove 
their innocence, even by the defense coun- 
sel taking before the United States Supreme 
Court the question whether any rights they 
might have had before a civil court had been 
violated, was a historic evidence of a full 
and fair trial, as ordered by the President. 

The inadequacy of existing laws to deal 
with enemy agents was revealed, and so the 
trial of the saboteurs was before a military 
rather than a civil court, on charge of vio- 
lating certain articles of war. 

So now, after only one important treason 
trial was ever held before the Federal civil 
courts—the trial for treason of Aaron Burr, 
lately Vice President, at Richmond in 1807, 
when a Scotch verdict was given, “not 
guilty,” on evidence presented—and only one 
other important military tribunal trial, that 
of the conspirators in the assassination of 
President Lincoln, this Nation is preparing to 
tighten up the law for a series of treason 
trials. 
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Fourteen alleged abettors of the saboteurs 
are, and for months have been, awaiting a 
trial on charge of treason. Attorney General 
Biddle months ago ordered United States 
attorneys to seek grand jury indictments, on 
charges of treason where the evidence war- 
rants, of 12 of the 14 persons apprehended 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation as 
accomplices of the saboteurs. 

In submitting his request to Congress that 
the civil courts be given severe authority, 
Attorney General Biddle asked that this leg- 
islation be handled as a war security act 
and emphasized that its proposed objectives 
are to punish with appropriately severe 
penalties all persons who, having intent to 
assist the enemy, engage or attempt to en- 
gage, in conspiracy or prepare to commit 
sabotage, espionage, or other hostile acts, 
He declared his chief purpose is to close up 
serious gaps and defects in the existing 
criminal law which have become even more 
apparent to the Justice Department since 
the United States has been in the war. 

The trial of the saboteurs has given the 
United States a new and powerful instrument 
to secure convictions in the proposed treason 
trials in civil courts. Two of the convicted 
saboteurs were spared the death penalty be- 
cause they were willing to talk and have pro- 
tested their zeal to be of further assistance 
to the United States in such cases. Under 
the Constitution, to convict anyone of treason 
there must be either a confession of guilt in 
open court or the testimony of two witnesses 
to an overt act. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has the evidence of overt acts. 
The Government now has in its custody the 
necessary two witnesses to the overt acts— 
George John Dasch, under sentence of im- 
prisonment for 30 years, and Ernest Peter 
Burger, who is serving a sentence of life 
imprisonment, 

Assistant Attorney Wendell Berge has 
appealed to the American Bar Association in 
their annual meeting at Detroit to support 
the desired stopgap legislation, urging that 
the Nation do not rely on the fortuitous 
circumstances that a military commission 
might have jurisdiction. He said: “I be- 
lieve that the crime of sabotage in and of 
itself should carry the discretionary death 
penalty.” He points out that if domestic 
saboteurs shall carry on large operations in 
destruction of vital defense industries and 
materials, under present law we cannot im- 
pose the death penalty even though such 
persons are just as effective in destructive 
work as technical enemies would be. 


MILITARY TRIAL OF SAEOTEURS 


Before a trial commission of seven United 
States Army generals, appointed by President 
Roosevelt, eight alleged saboteurs, who had 
landed at night from German U-boats in 
two groups—one on the south shore of Long 
Island, near Amagansett, on June 13, 1942; 
the other at Ponte Vedra Beach, near Jack- 
sonville, Fla., on June 17—went on trial on 
July 8. The trial closed at 12:58 p. m. on 
August 1. The record of the trial with the 
verdict of the military court was delivered 
to President Roosevelt at the White House on 
August 3 ior his review. The President's ap- 
Proval of the findings of the military court 
was announced August 9, simultaneous with 
the death of the first of six prisoners who were 
electrocuted in the District Jail—the first 
military execution by electricity in history. 
Two companions, who hed helped the Gov- 
ernment make its case, and aided Federal 
Bureau of Investigation agents to run down 
accomplices in this country, were spared the 
death penalty. Ernest Peter Burger was 
given life imprisonment. George John Dasch, 
leader of the team of four who landed on 
Long Island, had his term of imprisonment 
commuted to 80 years, by the President's 


personal decision. The military court had 
ordered life imprisonment. 

The executed saboteurs were buried in the 
Potters Field, on the reservation at Blue 
Plains, where the District of Columbia Home 
for the Aged and Infirm is located. The 
graves are marked with wooden slabs in imi- 
tation of tombstones, each bearing a number, 
but carrying no names, 

The one outstanding precedent for this trial 
by a military tribunal was the trial of seven 
men and one woman as conspirators in the 
assassination of President Lincoln. On that 
occasion President Andrew Johnson set up 
a nine-member commission of officers by 
Executive order. 

In the case of the eight saboteurs, there 
was another important situation to be met 
by the United States at war. It was the 
first instance of the actual landing of spies 
from an enemy warship. 

It was first disclosed on June 27, 1942, by 
Director J. Edgar Hoover, of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, that eight Berlin- 
trained sabotage-school experts, equipped 
with $150,000 in cash and explosives for a 
2-year terror campaign against vital Amer- 
ican war plants, had been captured. The 
eight were all born in Germany and were 
former residents of the United States and 
could speak English. Several of them were 
former German-American Bund members, 
two were United States citizens, and one a 
former member of the Michigan National 
Guard. All eight had been rounded up and 
under arrest before any of the spectacular 
missions assigned to them could be executed. 
The arrests were all made between June 20 
and June 27. . 

George Dasch, 39, was leader of the group 
that landed near Amagansett, on the south 
shore of Long Island. His alias was George 
Davis. He had served in the German Army in 
the World War and came as a stowaway to 
this country in 1922. He had been a waiter 
in New York and several cities on the west 
coast, He returned twice to Germany—in 
1930 and 1941, He was the one who by turn- 
ing State’s evidence got a life sentence from 
the military court, which President Roosevelt 
personally commuted to 30 years’ imprison- 
ment. 

Ernest Peter Burger, 36, reached the United 
States in 1927, worked as a machinist in De- 
troit and Milwaukee, became naturalized in 
1933, and returned to Germany the same year. 
He was active in the Nazi Party as a group 
leader, writer, and propagandist. He was 
drafted into the German Army as a private. 
The military court gave him life imprison- 
ment, which was approved by the President. 

Those who were executed were: 

Edward J. Kerling, 33, leader of the group 
that landed in Florida, near Jacksonville. 
He came to the United States in 1929, married 
in New York, worked for a large oil company, 
and as a domestic in Connecticut and New 
Jersey; several times visited Germany. After 
he return to Germany in 1940 he donned the 
Nazi Party uniform. 

Herbert Hans Haupt, 22, was the youngest 
member of the saboteur group. His parents 
were naturalized citizens of the United 
States, and through them he derived citizen- 
ship. He was active in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps in Chicago. He went to 
Mexico in 1941 and was in constant contact 
with German authorities before going to 
Japan, whence he returned to Germany 
aboard a blockade runner which reached 
Bordeaux in occupied France. 

Richard Quirin, 34, came to the United 
States in 1927, declared his intention to be- 
come a citizen at Schenectady, N. Y., but 
never completed the proceeding. He mar- 
vied a German girl in New York, and worked 
as a mechanic, painter, and chauffeur. In 
1939 he went back to Germany at the ex- 
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pense of the German Government and was 
employed there as a toolmaker, 

Werner Thiel, 35, came to the United States 
as a youth. He worked as a toolmaker in 
large automobile factories in Detroit and in 
a hospital in Hammond, Ind. He was active 
in the German-American Bund and in the 
Friends of New Germany. He returned to 
Germany after the war started, by way of 
Japan and Siberia. 

Herman Otto Neubauer, 32, was a merchant 
sailor and entered the United States in 1932. 
He worked in hotels in Hartford, Conn., and 
in Chicago, III. He married an American girl 
in Chicago. He returned to Germany in 
1940 and served in the German Army. 

Henry Harm Heinck, 35, entered the United 
States in 1936, worked as an oiler and ma- 
chinist helper, in restaurants, and factories, 
He returned to Germany in 1939, at the ex- 
pense of the German Government. 

The defendants were charged with violat- 
ing the eighty-first and eighty-second ar- 
ticles of war and the law of war. Specifica- 
tions included espionage, sabotage, and con- 
sp:racy. They had been rounded up by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, brought to 
Washington, and lodged at the District jail. 

Before the trial started Attorney General 
Biddle admitted that a number of compli- 
cating legal factors were involved. 

Because these sabotage experts came 
ashore in German military uniforms (which 
were dug up on the sandy shore) and then 
changed to civilian clothes, they could be 
classed as spies and shot. Under the 
Espionage Act they might be imprisoned up 
to 30 years. Two of them were American 
citizens, which made them subject to the 
laws of treason, with a death penalty. Mili- 
tary law prescribed that a spy, on conviction, 
must pay the dealth penalty, either before a 
firing squad of 12 men, or on the gallows, 
according to his choice. In the case of the 
6 executed saboteurs, a new precedent was 
established when they were electrocuted. 

The trial was conducted in the assembly 
hall of the Department of Justice, which is 
usually used in training of Federal Bureau 
of Investigation agents and instructions for 
counterespionage. The chamber was most 
carefully guarded at all times. Special doors 
were built in, which were guarded by 
soldiers. Heavy velour drapes carefully cov- 
ered every window to prevent peeping. 
Even the Attorney General of the United 
States, the tribunal of military judges, the 
prosecuting and defense staffs, and J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, had to exhibit special passes 
before being allowed to enter. Brig, Gen. 
Albert L. Cox, provost marshal of the Dis- 
trict, was in charge of policing the trial. 

The trial was conducted with the utmost 
secrecy. Only once, and then briefly, news- 
papermen were admitted to get a ‘general 
view of the improvised courtroom. Before 
the trial started, the press had insisted that 
they be allowed to sit in the courtroom and 
report the proceedings. Maj. Gen, Frank R. 
McCoy, president of the military panel, stren- 
uously objected. The Office of War Infor- 
mation sought to open the trial to news- 
papermen, When the general refusal to see 
representatives of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, their chief, Elmer Davis, went to the 
President. The only concession granted was 
that General McCoy would issue after each 
session a statement on the progress of the 
trial. These statements were masterpieces of 
brevity, consisting mostly of the hour at 
which the session opened and closed. 

General McCoy’s contention was that in 
the course of the trial some information 
might be disclosed that would be of aid and 
comfort to the enemy. This apparently did 
happen, for the President later ordered that 
none of the testimony or confessions made 
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to the Federal Bureau of Investigation agents 
should be made public until after the close 
of the war. 

President Roosevelt, who announced his 
appointment of the military commission on 
July 2, stipulated that at least the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of its members should 
be necessary for conviction or sentence, and 
the record of the tribunal must be sent to 
him personally for review and action. There 
was no recourse to the civil courts. He in- 
re that there must be a “full and fair” 
trial. 

The President named Maj. Gen. Frank R. 
McCoy as chairman of the military tribunal, 
and it was he who later, accompanied by 
prosecution counsel, delivered the records of 
the trial and the decision of the trial board 
to the President. Other members of the trial 
commission were Maj. Gens. Blanton Win- 
ship, Walter S. Grant, and Lorenzo D. Gasser; 
Brig. Gens. Guy V. Henry, John T. Lewis, 
and John T. Kennedy. 

The President selected Attorney General 
Francis Biddle to take charge of the prosecu- 
tion, assisted by Oscar Cox, Assistant Solici- 
tor General, and Maj. Gen. Myron C. Cramer, 
Judge Advocate General of the War Depart- 
ment. 

The President assigned as counsel for the 
defense Cols. Cassius M. Dowell and Ken- 
neth C. Royall, and Maj. Lauson H. Stone. 

Just before the trial started, July 8, a spe- 
cial counsel, Col. Carl L. Ristine, was ap- 
pointed for George John Dasch, leader of 
the Long Island group. It was reported that 
he and Ernest Peter Burger, a teammate, 
were aiding the Government. These two 
were later spared the death penalty. 

Among the witnesses during the trial was 
Director Hoover of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and 11 Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation agents, who played a part in appre- 
hending the Nazi conspirators. Each of the 
accused saboteurs was given an opportunity 
to testify at the trial, on their own request, 
in a “last ditch” effort to save their lives. 
An early witness was John C. Cullen, 21-year- 
old Coast Guardsman, of Bayside, Long Island, 
who on a midnight-shift patrol of 6 miles 
of shore, spotted the fog-veiled arrival of the 
Dasch team near Amagansett, Long Island, 
and started the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion on the hunt that rounded up the eight 
saboteurs. He also disclosed where the group 
of trained saboteurs had buried their Ger- 
man uniforms, explosives, and other equip- 
ment for blowing up important war plants. 

During a 3-day recess between the conclu- 
sion of evidence and the final argument, as a 
last resort to insure for all time against 
any question being ever raised that the rights 
of the accused had not been fully protected, 
the defense counsel took before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in extraordinary 
session, the contention whether the prisoners 
had been denied their civil rights, and that 
President Roosevelt had acted unlawfully in 
setting up the military tribunal. The Su- 
preme Court had to be called back to Wash- 
ington. A motion for leave to file a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus was entered 
on behalf of seven of the prisoners. 

J. Dasch was the only one not joining in the 
appeal. 

Attorney General Biddle, for the prosecu- 
tion, and Colonel Royall, for the defense, 
argued for 2 days. This argument indicated 
the nature of the prosecution and defense 
pleas behind closed doors in the military 
tribune trial chamber in the Department of 
Justice. The prosecution alleged that the 
eight Nazis left this country for Germany 
with funds furnished by the German Govern- 
ment. Herman Hans Haupt traveled on a 
German port. They attended a sabotage 
school near Berlin. They then embarked 
from L’Orient, France, in two U-boats 
equipped with extensive paraphernalia and 


specific instructions for the destruction of 
important dams, factories, and other installa- 
tions in this country, and plotted a 2-year 
campaign of sabotage to further the Axis 
cause. 

The defense claimed the men, all former 
residents of the United States, were loyal to 
this country; that they attended the sabotage 
school and boarded the submarines as the 
only means of fleelng Germany; that they 
had buried their explosives in the sand after 
landing and did nothing to carry out any 
sabotage campaign; and that they were plan- 
ning to report to the authorities. 

Attorney Genera] Biddle in his closing 
argument said the President had full au- 
thority to order that the German prisoners 
be tried by a military commission. As 
enemies, he said, they were without right to 
the safeguards established for the civil lib- 
erties of loyal citizens. This view was flatly 
denied by Colonel Royall. Citizens, enemies 
and aliens alike, he argued, have the privi- 
lege of recourse to the courts. 

The Supreme Court announced its ruling 
on July 31 that the action of the President 
in ordering the military trial was proper. 
The Court found that (1) the charges pre- 
ferred * * * allege an Offense or offenses 
which the President is authorized to order 
tried before a military commission; (2) the 
military commission was lawfully consti- 
tuted; (3) the petitioners are held in lawful 
custody for trial before the military commis- 
sion and have not shown cause for being 
discharged by writ of habeas corpus. 

The Court ruled that “the spy who secretly 
and without uniform passes the military 
lines of a belligerent in time of war to 
gather military information and communi- 
cate it to the enemy,” or to destroy life or 
property, is subject to trial by military tri- 
bunal appointed by the President. Chief 
Justice Stone wrote the 23-page opinion. 
He stated that the Court is unanimous in 
its conclusion that Articles of War adopted 
by Congress “could not at any stage of the 
proceedings afford any basis for issuing the 
writ of habeas corpus” sought by the Nazi 
saboteurs 


Chief Justice Stone pointed out that Jus- 
tice Murphy, a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army, is on active duty in North Carolina, 
and “took no part in the consideration or 
decision of these cases.” At the opening of 
the Court Chief Justice Stone had called 
attention that his son, Maj. Lauson H. Stone, 
was a member of the defense staff for the 
eight saboteurs, and questioned his own qual- 
ification to sit. The Attorney General im- 
mediately announced that the Government 
was not opposed to the Chief Justice taking 
part in the proceedings—so he continued to 
sit, and eventually wrote the decision in this 
famous case. 

The Chief Justice further explained that 
“Some members of the Court are of opinion 
that Congress did not intend the Articles of 
War to govern a Presidential military com- 
mission convened for the determination of 
questions relating to admitted enemy in- 
vaders and that the context of the articles 
makes clear that they should not be con- 
strued to apply in that class of cases. Others 
are of the view that—even though this trial 
is subject to whatever provisions of the ar- 
ticle of war has in terms made applicable 
to ‘commissions’—the particular articles in 
question, rightly construed, do not foreclose 
the procedure prescribed by the President, 
or that shown to have been employed by the 
Commission .“ 

Chief Justice Stone further said that the 
1866 Supreme Court ruling in the famous 
case involving a civilian named Milligan was 
inapplicable because Milligan “was not an 
enemy belligerent either entitled to the 
status of a prisoner of war or subject to the 
penalties imposed upon unlawful belliger- 
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ents.” In the Milligan decision, the Supreme 
Court held that a military commission set up 
by the President in a section outside the 
sacri of actual military operations was in- 
vi 1 . 


A Congressman’s Secretary Views the 
War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
only too often we cannot see the forest 
for the trees. 

The other day I found a letter in my 
mail which attracted my particular at- 
tention. 

It held my interest from the very first 
line, and I became more interested in it 
as I read along. I could not help but 
wonder who the writer was. Well, im- 
agine my surprise when I turned to the 
last page. 

Who was the writer? 

Well, here is the letter. 
itself. 

Perhaps in many of our congressional 
offices there is more wisdom, logic, com- 
mon sense, and sound thinking and rea- 
soning in the outer office than in the 
inner sanctum. 

None of us have a monopoly on patri- 
otism, out-loud thinking, or free expres- 
sion. That is the way it should be in 
America. I believe that is what we are 
fighting for, and that is one of the many 
reasons why this letter so engrossed me. 

Enough of my own thoughts and opin- 
ions. Iam expressing them all the time. 

Here is what somebody else thinks, and 
after you read this letter I am sure you 
will be just as impressed as I was and 
will agree with me that all the serious 
thinking about this war is not going on 
in the Halls of Congress, over the desks 
of the military, or in the plush-car- 
peted offices of bureaucratic bigwigs. 

I submit this letter to you just as I 
received it on my desk: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 19, 1943, 
Hon. F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: This is my first let - 
ter to my Congressman expressing my views 
on the affairs of the Nation. 

No matter how serious anything might be, 
there is always a ridiculous side as well as an 
amusing side. I've listened to the radio, 
read the newspapers, and heard a lot of dis- 
cussions about the manpower question. To 
me the most ridiculous question today is the 
quibbling and quarreling going on between 
our various governmental agencies, particu- 
larly McNutt, Hershey, and Wickard. 

To hear Mr. McNutt, you would think it 
was absolutely essential for every able-bodied 
man in America to be engaged in the produc- 
tion of tools of war. To hear General Her- 
shey, you would think it was absolutely nec- 
essary for every able-bodied man in America 
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to be in the armed services. And likewise, 
to hear Mr, Wickard, you would think that 
everybody in the United States and, in fact, 
the world, would starve to death within the 
next year if every able-bodied an in America 
doesn't get behind the plow. 

I have nephews in the armed services; in 
fact, I have five. To my knowledge not a sin- 
gle person related to those boys as wives, 
mothers, or even sweethearts have com- 
plained bitterly about their absences. While 
no close relative of mine that I know of is 
engaged in a war plant, I believe that would 
work very little hardship on any of my fam- 
ily. My people are, strictly speaking, tillers 
of the soil. Down home my aged father has, 
no doubt, lost many of his field hands; I 
know that the colored boys I knew at home 
have gone. The last I heard of Zero, Ham- 
bone, Ike, Luther, John, and Big Boy, they 
were all in the Army. Yet just this past 
week I received a letter from my father, who 
is now 75 years old, saying that he was be- 
ginning to “break ground.” Now, if you 
don’t know what “breaking ground” is, hav- 
ing lived in the city most of your life, I'm 
sure that some of your colleagues could tell 
you what that means. 

I know that the war has brought about 
many changes in the lives of our American 
people, but when I see a man 75 years old 
planning to go ahead without complaint and 
do just what he has done all of his life I 
can’t really understand why there is so much 
bungling of jobs among our higher- ups. I'd 
like nothing better than to sit on the front 
porch at home for about 3 hours and hear 
the wise counsel of my father, and I believe 
he could match the wits and planning of a 
lot of our so-called leaders. 

If there is so much food to be produced, 
so many tools of war to manufacture, and 
SO many men necessary to bear the arms, why 
can’t the men who are in charge of these vari- 
ous programs forget personal aspirations and 
get together with something that is sound 
and logical toward winning this war? It 
seems to me that a lot of people in America 
have grown so accustomed to taking things 
the easy way that they think the rest of the 
good red-blooded Americans feel the same as 
they do. They're afraid to impose drastic 
rationing programs for this reason. 

Personally, if it means not having another 
new dress for the duration, another pair of 
shoes, or any of the other things that are 
bound to be rationed, I shall not be one to 
complain, The quicker we give up these 
things, the quicker we will be able to get 
them back for keeps. 

I hesitate to write this for fear it will work 
a hardship on others, but if all our rationing 
is going to be as lenient as sugar, for exam- 
ple, certainly nobody in America will suffer. 
Since the rationing of sugar, my roommates 
and I have bought more sugar than we ever 
did before simply because we didn’t want the 
coupons to expire without having been used. 

You hear a lot about taxation. I’m cer- 
tainly not complaining about the amount of 
taxes I will have to pay. I am not even 
taking any deductions. I wouldn’t have 
many if I took them, but the savings would 
possibly mean $3 or $4 or even $10 to me. 
But why chisel on Uncle Sam? 


= * * * * 


Congressman, seriously, do you think it will 
ever be possible to get an answer to the fore- 
most question in this letter? I know there 
must be one somewhere, and I’m just waiting 
to see which one of the big boys will give in 
first and admit that his particular job is not 
the only one in America of grave importance, 
The three men heading their respective jobs 
whom I have mentioned in this letter should 
tie in with one another as though they were 
chiseled with the finest precision instru- 


ment—and that instrument being the sin- 
cere interest of our American people at heart. 
Could there be a better one? 

By this time, if you haven't already turned 
the page to see who was writing you this 
letter, I guess I will have to explain my pur- 
pose in writing. You know, I sit in your 
office everyday and see hundreds and hun- 
dreds of letters come in, and I sometimes 
wonder if those people had access to the 
public press wouldn't a lot of good come from 
the various suggestions. Some are not so 
sound; others are excellent if given to the 
public in general to voice as their own 
sentiments. 

In every person’s heart, I guess, there is a 
strong desire to contribute something worth 
while to the war effort. In every person’s 
heart there is at one time or another an urge 
to stand on a soap box, if need be, and shout 
to the world their thoughts and ideas. I've 
seen less constructive ideas than my own in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

All in all, Congressman, don’t you wish 
that something could be done to rectify the 
bungling now going on in government? Or 
are we going to "let George do it”? 

Seriously, your secretary, 
ALICE S. FISHER, 


Civil Aviation—Its Development and 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. 
Speaker, there is much consideration be- 
ing given to civil and commercial avia- 
tion, its development and progress, and 
more especially to post-war problems. I 
am asking leave to insert in the RECORD 
a very fine editorial that appeared in the 
Washington Post this morning. I trust 
every Member of the House will avail 
themselves of the opportunity of reading 
this editorial if you have not already 
done so. I think it is worthy of careful 
consideration: 

VOTE ON A DOG FIGHT 


On the surface the proposal to set up a 
separate standing committee on aviation is 
a recognition of the supreme importance of 
civil aviation after the war. That is why the 
move has attracted support. We may agree 
with such a view and at the same time sub- 
mit that the naming of a new committee 
would in fact do far more harm than good 
to the aviation industry. This may seem a 
contradiction in terms. But the truth of 
such an observation will be obvious after a 
little consideration. 

Civil aviation after the war is going to have 
its future determined largely by its ability 
to meet competitive rates. In other words, 
it will be situated in the context of general 
transportation. Its problems must therefore 
be considered along with the problems of 
general transportation. That is the present 
position, and it has everything to commend 
it. Aviation and all other forms of trans- 
portation are handled by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee under the 
chairmanship of Representative CLARENCE F. 
LEA, This committee is the legislative au- 
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thority and umpire the mandate of which is 
to assure justice among competing carriers. 
It is in a position to be both a protecting and 
restraining power over the relations among 
our different forms of transport. 

Never in the last 20 years, or since civil 
aviation came under its wing, has there been 
any question about the impartiality of this 
committee. All the leaders of our transpor- 
tation systems at various times have borne 
witness to that fact. Those testimonies like- 
wise show that the committee has been far- 
sighted, wise, and constructive. Let us see 
how civil aviation has fared under the aegis 
of Representative Lea’s body. The first wit- 
ness is Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the 
Air Transport Association of America, a so- 
ciety which includes all the air lines of the 
United States. In 1939 he said: 

“With the air-transport industry forging 
ahead in its mission of public service, we 
are extremely fortunate in having as our 
Federal charter of regulation a new Civil 
Aeronautics Act, in the drafting of which the 
statesmanship of foresight was employed in 
liberal degree, and in the support of which 
the President and the Congress, after a pa- 
tient, long-continued, and conscientious 
study, made an immeasurable contribution 
to the needs and aspirations and the future 
welfare of our commerce, our Postal Service, 
and our national defense. Already America 
has recognized their action as just and wise. 
The brake has been taken from the wheel.” 

Then Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, speaking 
after the Collier Trophy was given to the 
air lines and to the Army for the greatest 
accomplishment in aviation for last year: 

“This award takes on special significance 
at this time because it brings to light the 
vision and foresight of the Congress of the 
United States and the Government in adopt- 
ing, years ago, a long-range program to fos- 
ter, develop, and encourage civil aviation. 
Such a program, under which the air lines of 
the United States were developed to a degree 
of usefulness and efficiency unsurpassed any- 
where else in the world, enabled them to be 
ready to help the Army solve one of the most 
difficult problems of the whole war.” 

Finally President Roosevelt in 1939: 

“Civil aviation is clearly recognized as the 
backlog of national defense in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act which set up the effective ma- 
chinery for a comprehensive national policy 
with respect to the air. Underlying the stat- 
ute is the principle that the country’s welfare 
in time of peace, and its safety in time of war 
rests upon the existence of a stabilized air- 
craft production—an economically and tech- 
nically sound air transportation system, both 
domestic and overseas—an adequate supply 
of well-trained civilian pilots and ground 
personnel.” 

What would happen if aviation were taken 
out of the control of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and vested in a 
separate committee on aviation? Clearly that 
committee, left with railroads and busses, 
would lose its judicial attitude. It would be 
forced to represent railroads and busses. It 
would become a special pleader. That would 
also be the position of the new committee 
on aviation. This committee would repre- 
sent the air lines and plead for them. So 
we should see on Capitol Hill the death of 
a truly constructive committee of Congress 
which has done and can continue to do yeo- 
man service for transportation in general and 
aviation in particular and the birth of two 
competitive committees which between them 
could strangle impartial regulation. Those 
who vote for a separate committee on avia- 
tion would thus be voting nothing more 
than a dogfight, whether they realize it or 
not. That is not the way to assure the wise 
development of civil aviation in the new air 
age. 
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Letter of Mr: Wilfrid W. Parry, of Toronto, 
Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend remarks, I in- 
clude a letter addressed to Hon. W. D. 
Jamison, a former Member of the House, 
by Mr. Wilfrid W. Parry, of Toronto, 
Canada, as follows: 


ARNOLDI, Parry & CAMPBELL, 
Toronto, Canada. 
The Honorable W. D. JAMIESON, 
Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: This letter is not an im- 
pulsive gesture but originates from. your sug- 
gestion that interchange of ideas is always 
valuable. 

As a junior member of your “Window 
Seat,” I perhaps should be cautious in ex- 
pressing my view on a subject with which 
you may have already dealt on numerous oc- 
casions. It is, therefore, with reservation 
and apology that I venture to write on a 
matter upon which I feel very strongly. 

From your law office window you “look over 
the White House toward the balance of the 
country.” Perhaps I might suggest that 
not only should your vision be less restricted 
but that rather you should acquire a tele- 
scope capable of looking farther afield. When 
you do you may have other thoughts occur 
of passing interest which it may well be your 
duty to express even if it offends the policy 
of your far-reaching publication. 

(a) Turn your telescope east and look’ about 
3,000 miles into the hearts and souls of a 
strange people called English. For 3 years 
they have made every possible sacrifice with- 
out complaint. 

For 3 years they have labored all day in 
the factory and stood by all night as home 
defense against those devils of the air and 
messengers of death appropriately called 
Huns. 

For 3 years they have known what it is to 
have the work of a lifetime blown to pieces 
and their loved ones broken or dead. 

For 3 years they have willingly sent their 
sons abroad to brave the perils of land, sea, 
and air—and for 3 years have waited in 
agony to receive curt War Office notification 
that legions of their sons “will not grow old, 

-as we who are left grow old.” 

For 3 years, supported by nothing but grim 
determination, they have faced sneers leveled 
at the “old school tie“ and the “playing 
fields of Eton” from these some of whom face 
only the danger of hardening of the arteries. 

(b) If you will now turn your telescope 
North you will discover (and it may be, for 
many of your readers, a discovery) a large 
country inhabited by a small, diverse popu- 
lation. Perhaps the record of the last war 
will justify the addition of some attribute 
of courage. Since pioneer days the struggle 
for existence in Canada has been unceasingly 
arduous. Living beside a mighty industrial 
country, we have been compelled to maintain 
a standard of living equal to yours or lose 
our people to you, this despite provocative 
tariffs, the necessary handicaps of wide open 
spaces, and the vagaries of the world price 
of wheat. (Incidentally, for some years we 
have bought more from you than any other 
nation.) Repeatedly in your country I hear 
the inference that Canada is not doing her 


part in today’s debacle. Focus your telescope 
carefully and whatever the truth may be, 
tell your people, so that if there is injustice 
it may be now avoided. 

North of the boundary you will find a peo- 
ple, handicapped by lack of numbers and 
actual wealth, struggling to make a great 
contribution to the common cause. In the 
hope of maintaining our liberty, our people 
have accepted without a whimper increasing 
control and vexatious restriction. Labor, 
without protest, accepted fixed wages a year 
ago although the worker might well have ex- 
pected to come into his own after the meager 
days of the depression—business accepted, 
also without a murmur, the 100-percent ex- 
cess profits tax as the final step in squeezing 
the last drop from its operations. Obediently 
our merchants accepted price control at a 
time when they would have exploited the 
market. Nonessential industry is being rap- 
idly folded up and labor is no longer free to 
wander but must stay where the authorities 
dictate. As for poor Mr. John Citizen, he 
accepts his annoying burden with complete 
composure and pays and prays. All this, 
mark you, when ycu, our neighbors, were 
enjoying the thrill of an inflation speeded on 
by increasing wages and their concomitant, 
mounting prices. 

We are not an industrial people but 
through trial and many errors have now a 
creditable record of production of necessary 
munitions. Canada is not a warlike nation 
but our best blood is already in the armed 
forces, the second successive generation of 
Canada’s potential leaders, possibly to be 
lost to her. As for the slackers in Canada 
who would let their brothers fight for them, 
public opinion and the growing emergency 
will deal with this problem before very long. 
We are criticized for lack of “conscription.” 
This is a long story and cannot be under- 
stood by outsiders unless the history of Can- 
ada for the past 200 years is carefully studied. 
The answer will be found there. Is it not 
really a matter of our own business—internal 
mechanics—in view of the fact that our au- 
thorities repeatedly advise us that we have 
met and are meeting the present demand for 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen? 

We feel quite capable of dealing with our 
own problems in our own way, but the curse 
oi politics (which is not confined to Canada) 
makes the solution difficult and not quickly 
attained. In the meantime, recognizing all 
the difficulties, perhaps someone could sug- 
gest what in Heaven’s name more we can do. 
Believe me, if we knew anything, we would 
do it. Our handicap is lack of leadership for 
a people willing and anxious to do more and 
more. Criticism in high places—yes—but let 
it stop there lest the innocent be involved 
with the responsible. “Milton: Thou shouldst 
be living at this hour.” 

(c) Your telescope is now back at home, 
and perhaps I might have a peek through it. 
Your critics are internal, and as an outsider 
with a fair knowledge of what is being accom- 
plished it is obvious to me that you are doing 
a real job, although nothing you may do will 
exceed the American achievement which 
made it possible for you to go to war a united 
people. In asking you to wrap our weak- 
nesses in the cloak of our intentions and our 
results we, for our part, prefer to ignore the 
element in your couritry which to my amaze- 
ment boasts that America has again been 
called in to save the world when others have 
failed. If failure consists of the facing of 
overwhelming odds by a people who stripped 
themselves of means of defense in order to 
give practical support to the idealism of 
world peace, the British are guilty. If failure 
means carrying the whole burden of defend- 
ing civilization in the darkest hour of the 
struggle, the British have failed. No; as far 
as the people are concerned, despite the errors 
of or lack of leadership, they have done their 
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part in saving, as Jan Masaryk has so ably 
said, what little remains of democracy for the 
world. You in the United States can't win 
this war any more than the British can, but 
together the Anglo-Saxon with his heritage 
and tradition of simple domestic freedom, 
3 common language and common worship, 


ou are doing a magnificent job in your 
country. I saw the effort recently clean 
through to Brazil. Elsewhere it is or soon 
could be repeated until the concerted weight 
of all will attain victory. Your thinking 
public is apt to be overly critical, but should 
realize that fundamentally you are doing the 
impossible and doing it well despite obsta- 
cles. Let us ignore the beams and the motes, 
and with increased devotion increase the 
sacrifices which the times demand. Every- 
where action; not talk. The war has not 
been won, and there is no time for compla- 
cency. Our united effort falls far short of 
being enough.” 

(d) This brings me to, I hope, a logical 
conclusion. We three countries are groping 
in our own way to end the threat to our 
mode of life. There have been and will be 
mistakes and costly errors of judgment; this 
is inevitable. In each country are critics of 
the others who can defeat the unity of pur- 
pose and effort we so much desire. This is 
serious. Time, in its own inimitable style, 
recently described the American and British 
soldier in the British Isles as allergic to one 
another. The same feeling occurs in higher 
places, where conservatism frequently clashes 
with the dynamics of mass production to en- 
danger the foundations of our whole struc- 
ture. This must be eliminated by the Brit- 
ish and American understanding one another 
and making the needed allowances for view- 
point and tradition. It is your personal 
problem through your own medium to tell 
your readers, far from battle lines and imme- 
diate danger, that the Britisher’s heart is 
sound, that his courage does not falter, and 
that his sacrifice cannot be measured in words 
nor its value to the ultimate computed. It is, 
as well, the Britisher’s task to recognize that 
there is a difference in characteristics between 
the new world and the old, and to accept such 
differences as a distinction which should be 
encouraged, not deprecated. Anomalous, as 
it may seem, it was the German, Hegel, I 
believe, who said: “The greatest tragedies of 
history have not been the struggles of right 
against wrong, but the struggles of right 
against right.“ There is much of truth in 
this. Let us encourage no such tragedies. 
They lead to defeat and damnation. 

(e) I have left Canada’s part until the 
end. We believe that we represent the mean 
between the old and the new. In tradition, 
British; in environment, American. We be- 
lieve that we, uniquely, can interpret you to 
the English, and the English to you. We 
want to take on the job, but to do so we 
must enjoy the complete confidence of both 
parties. If we are worthy, give us a chance. 
Build us up, and try us in any way. Tell 
your people about us, not disguising the 
weaknesses, but accentuating our virtues, if 
any, and our willingness to serve the good 
of humanity. Perhaps we can doa job. We 
are your neighbors and ask nothing except 
the chance to pull our own weight where it 
could be most effective, Come and study us, 
invite us to come anc talk to you, not as 
propagandists but as peoples who under- 
stand one another and speak the same lan- 
guage. We are conscious, too conscious, of 
our limitations without being told from 
akroad, and this knowledge will remedy our 
weaknesses. 

Keep your telescope pointed abroad in 
order to learn and publish the vision you 
obtain, not of the United States, or of Can- 
ada, or of Britain, but of a Christian crusade 
being fought to maintain and advance civ- 
Uizatlon, now so much obscured by the 
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smoke of battle and evidences of internal 
and external sabotage and vice. 

Your work and mine must be largely per- 
sonal. It is difficult to impress upon the 
individual that his effort counts and that 
as the grains of sand and drops of water each 
collectively make up the irresistible forces of 
nature, so it can be with us in the field of 
human endeavor. This as an ultimate can 
be our only adequate defense against those 
who would destroy us and bring back the 
Dark Ages. 

You have a serious responsibility as an 
editor and a grand medium for enlisting in- 
dividual support in this crusade; not to the 
heretcfore isolated Americas but to the cause 
of freedom, and your work will be your great- 
est reward. Nothing else matters. Was it 
not Aeschylus who so subjectively described 
the value of the effort which I am so feebly 
trying to portray and to follow— 

“The moaning of the homeless sea 

The sound of streams that swift or slow 
Draw down Aeonian hills and sow 
The dust cf continents to be.” 
Sincerely, 
WILFRID W. Parry. 


Post-War Settlements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


' HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I inciude the fol- 
lowing joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana: 


Substitute for House Joint Memorial 3 


Joint memorial to the President and the Sen- 
ate of the United States of America, setting 
forth the wishes of the twenty-eighth leg- 
islative assembly of Montana, relative to 
the winning of the war by the total defeat 
of the Axis powers, and relative to post-war 
settlements affecting the peace and stabil- 
ity of our country and of the world, and 
asking the President and the Senate, as the 
treaty-making power in our country, to 
fully recognize and accept our national 
duty and responsibility in the reestablish- 
ment and future maintenance of world 
peace and order 

To the President and the Senate of the United 

States: 

Whereas young men from Montana are for 
a second time in a generation fighting and 
dying on foreign soil for the freedom and 
security of our Nation; and 

Whereas the people of our State mindful 
of the fact that a Nation as large ahd as 
powerful as the United States of America will 
find it impossible to maintain a policy of 
complete isolation in a world in which dis- 
tances are being cut down every day by con- 
tinually improving means of transportation 
and communication, and hopeful that in the 
peace to follow our certain victory that our 
country will, together with the other nations, 
accept its full share of responsibility in the 
reorganizing and rebuilding of the post-war 
world and the safeguarding of world peace; 
and 

Whereas realizing that the new problems 
our Nation will face in its task of helping to 
establish and maintain a just and durable 
peace, may require certain sacrifices, a high 
devotion to the cause of world peace, a united 
effort on the part of all citizens of the Nation, 
and a determination to insist on the main- 


tenance of a free and stable order in the world 
regardless of race or religion: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-eighth Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Montana, in 
regular session assembled, the senate and 
house concurring, do respectfully and ear- 
nestly urge upon the President and the Sen- 
ate of the United States, our firm convic- 
tion that our war effort should not stop 
short of the total military defeat of all the 
Axis Powers; our belief in the vital need of 
our country’s full cooperation and responsi- 
bility, with the other United Nations, in re- 
establishing order after the present war; in 
the maintenance of peace in the many coun- 
tries where civil law has been wiped out dur- 
ing this war, and in the necessary use of 
international policing or such other means 
as may be required to keep such peace; in 
the readjustment of treaties with other 
nations so the world trade and commercial 
needs and possibilities may be encouraged 
and developed to the mutual benefit of all 
nations and peoples; and in the necessity 
that our country accept this inevitable 
change in our world relations and enter upon 
such new policy with the courage and deter- 
mination characteristic of the United States 
of America and with a full confidence in the 
eventual solution of the principal problems 
ahead, to the end that American principles 
may benefit the rest of the world and 
strengthen and fortify here at home those 
same principles of economic and political 
democracy which we so deeply cherish; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of state of 
Montana, to the Honorable Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, President of the United States, to the 
honorable Senate of the United States, to the 
Members of Congress from the State of Mon- 
tana, and to each of the legislative assemblies 
of the several States of the United States of 
America. 


Amendment of the Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rxconp, I include the fol- 
lowing joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana: 

House Joint Memorial 1 
Joint memorial to the Congress of the United 

States requesting the amendment by that 

body of the Social Security Act of Congress 

so as to provide for the payment by the 


Federal Government of social security to 


city, county, and State officers and em- 

ployees, and school teachers 
To the Honorable Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
America: 

Whereas the Social Security Act of Congress 
makes no provision for the payment to city, 
county, or State officers or employees: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the Twenty-eighth Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana (both 
House concurring), That the Congress of 
the United States of America be, and it is 
hereby, respectfully urged to amend the 
Social Security Act in such manner as to 
provide for the payment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of adequate social security to city, 
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county, and State officers and employees, and 
school teachers, and thus place them in a 
po::ition of equality with industrial and other 
employees; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
mailed by the secretary of state to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the President 
of the Senate of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to each of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress from 
the State of Montana. 


San Francisco ‘Shipyard Labor Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from the Hon. Frances Per- 
kins, Secretary of Labor, and my reply 
thereto: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 13, 1943. 
The Honorable JoHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: I have 
read your letter of February.4, 1943, which you 
incorporated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
reply to my letter to you of January 28, 1943. 
I should appreciate having this letter made a 
part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

You again refer to the refusal of Messrs. 
Hock, Dillon, and Smith to meet with Ad- 
miral Greenslade and General DeWitt. I am 
not in a position to advise you of the reasons 
which caused these men to refrain from meet- 
ing with Admiral Greenslade and General 
DeWitt. I did not learn of this until some 
time after the incident and, of course, had no 
control over it. 

You ask why it was necessary for me to call 
Messrs. Hook, Dillon, ‘and Smith by long dis- 
tance telephone after. the President had tele- 
graphed them to comply with zone standards 
and the antimigration agreement. 

My call was made before the telegram was 
sent. I did not call Messrs. Hook, Dillon, and 
Smith, but called Mr. Hoskins, the Depart- 
ment of Labor conciliator in San Francisco. 
The conciliator talked to Messrs. Hook, Dillon, 
and Smith in his office, and they requested to 
speak with me. They did. Certainly it was 
my duty to listen, particularly as they were 
contending that they were conforming to 
existing laws and orders. 

There has never been any question con- 
cerning the authority of the President. His 
telegram, while informal, was an Executive 
order. In calling the Department of Labor 
conciliator in San Francisco I was merely 
carrying out my duty as the Secretary of 
Labor to attempt to secure effective com- 
pliance with the President's order. 

You again assert that my representatives 
did not work in close cooperation with Ad- 
miral Greenslade and his staff while they 
were in San Francisco. 

Admiral Greenslade has never questioned 
the cooperation of my representatives; in 
fact, as I have previously indicated, he issued 
a press release to the contrary. Certainly, 
there is no dispute between the Navy and the 
Department of Labor. My representatives 
sought the assistance of Admiral Greenslade 
and his staff and, as I have already advised 
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you, one member of his staff was instru- 
mental in getting the machinists back to 
work. Their assignment was to straighten 
out a labor difficulty, not the Navy, and their 
efforts were naturally directed and success- 
fully directed toward that end. 

Sincerely yours, 

FRANCES PERKINS. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., February 23, 1943. 

Hon. FRANCES PERKINS, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mapam SECRETARY: This will ac- 
knowledge your letter of February 13, 1943, 
with further reference to the San Francisco 
shipyard labor situation. I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to place your communication 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as requested. 

It seems to be rather useless to continue our 
correspondence, as none of the statements 
contained in your communication has ma- 
terially altered the facts which I presented to 
the House of Representatives on January 21, 
1943. 

Apparently we don't agree on the role of 
the Department of Labor as far as industrial 
disputes are concerned. Where shipyards are 
engaged in the construction or repair of 
naval vessels I am firmly convinced that 
the Navy Department’s industrial relations 
officers are doing a much more effective job 
of preventing work stoppages than your De- 
partment is. 

In that connection, may I call your atten- 
tion to a statement contained in House Naval 
Affairs Committee Report No. 5 on Private 
Shipbuilding Companies on the Pacific Coast. 
On page 25 of this report, which is signed by 
Congressman MAGNUSON and myself, we state 
that “the Navy Department can play an 
important role in connection with both labor 
and management, as both have learned to 
depend a great deal upon the Navy’s indus- 
trial relations officers.” 

The fact that both labor and management 
have reached this conclusion is because they 
have both found it difficult to present their 
problems to any other Government depart- 
ment and be assured that both will get a 
fair deal. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Z. ANDERSON, 


Gasoline Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 17, adopted by the Fiftieth 
General Assembly of Iowa, memorializ- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
take action necessary to effect the retire- 
ment of the Federal Government from 
the field of automotive taxation, with 
special reference to the tax on gasoline 
and the use of automotive units: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 17 

Whereas the Federal Government in the 
levying of a tax on gasoline and upon auto- 
motive units has invaded a field of taxation 
heretofore exclusively reserved to the States; 
anu 

Whereas there has never been any direct 
relationship between such Federal taxes and 


Federal aid to the States for highway pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas it appears that normal Federal 
aid for highways may not be continued be- 
yond the end of the present fiscal year; and 

Whereas gasoline rationing has drastically 
and seriously reduced State revenues for 
highway purposes; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has 
sources of revenue not available to the 
States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the State of 
Iowa (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring) do memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to take action necessary to 
effect the retirement of the Federal Govern- 
ment from the field of automotive taxation, 
with special reference to the tax on gasoline 
and the use tax on automotive units, and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to each 
United States Senator and each Congressman 
from Iowa. 


We Must Beat Japan to the Punch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED NORMAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. NORMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include the following article from the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer of Thursday, 
February 18, concerning the war against 
Japan. 

In connection therewith, I want to say 
that many residents of the Pacific North- 
west, notably the Honorable Miller Free- 
man, Seattle publisher and retired 
United States Navy captain, are mindful 
of the ever-present possibility, even the 
probability, of Japanese attack in force 
on our west coast. Indeed, Mr. Free- 
man for many years had warned of the 
Japanese aggression which came to such 
a shameful climax on December 7, 1941. 
Since the war began, these well-informed 


_ persons have been asserting, with what I 


believe is irrefutable logic, that we should 
look upon Japan as our No. 1 enemy, that 
we should bend our major efforts to 
whipping Japan first. In short, that we 
must beat Japan to the punch. 

The newspaper article, of which I am 
the author, is as follows: 

BLOW AGAINST JAPAN URGED 
(By Representative Prep NORMAN) 


WASHINGTON, February 17.—The forecast of 
a new and powerful attack on Japan is wel- 
come news in the Pacific Northwest. 

And with all our hearts we of that region 
hope that the Japs are hit before they hit us, 
because if they beat us to this punch it may 
prolong the war for years. 

The yellow menace is not outdated on the 
Pacific coast. Since December 7, 1941, it has 
become a grim and terrible reality, increasing 
day by day. 

COAST KNOWS DANGER 

That’s why so many people on the Pacific 
coast, and especially in the Pacific Northwest, 
wonder at the present conduct of the war. 
Feeling strongly that Japan is our major 
enemy, we cannot help but worry when we 
see America’s major fighting forces and re- 
sources concentrated against Germany. 

The west coast knows only too well that 
the “experts” can be wrong. It knows they 
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certainly were wrong, even the highest of 
them, before Pearl Harbor. It may well be 
that the “experts” still are wrong about Japan 
and her menace to America’s Pacific borders. 

I am not an expert, but I pose these ques- 
tions: 

With Germany getting licked on the Rus- 
sian and north African fronts, must not 
Japan create a diversion to help her Axis 
friends? And what better diversion could 
she create than an attack in force against 
Russia—an attack that would of necessity 
sweep across the Pacific in a strong, relentless 
thrust at our Pacific bastions? 

Japan has lost a few thousand men in the 
South Pacific. We've lost men, too. Japan 
has lost some ships down there. So have we. 
Japan gained a lot of territory, but has lost 
but little. We lost a lot, and have gained 
back but little. With all due credit to the 
heroism and genius of the men fighting our 
South Pacific battles, we cannot rightly say, 
so far, that we have been fighting more than 
a series of holding actions. We're a very 
long way from Tokyo on the southern branch 
line. 

STRIKE AT ONCE 

But Tokyo is not so far from us on the 
northern branch line. No informed, serious- 
minded person in western Washington scoffs 
at the idea that Japan can and will attack 
us there. What may seem fantastic to the 
people of the East is an extremely grim prob- 
ability in the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, and 
down along our western coast. 

Gen. Homer Lea, the hunchbacked military 
genius who helped Sun Yat-sen lay the foun- 
dations of republican China a generation ago, 
foresaw that probability long before some of 
our “experts” were born. 

In the Valor of Ignorance he figured out 
Japan’s North Pacific invasion right down to 
the last detail. Time too soon may tell that 
his predictions were correct. 

I believe we should strike at once at Japan 
from at least two directions, 

We should form fronts of our own choosing 
instead of merely defending ourselves on 
fronts of Japan’s choosing. 


Stalin’s Order of the Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the controversy now raging throughout 
the Allied press relative to Premier 
Stalin’s order of the day of February 22, 
I am inserting that historic document in 
the Recorp as part of these remarks. 

I am doing this for several reasons. 
In the first place, there were so few 
papers throughout this country that car- 
ried Mr. Stalin’s statement in full that I 
believe it should go in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, in order that the full text may 
be made available to as many people as 
Possible. 

Then, too, I think it should go in the 
Recorp for the future convenience of 
Members of the House and Senate, as 
well as other officials and interested indi- 
viduals throughout the country. 

It is significant that in this statement 
Premier Stalin did not mention either 
the United States or the British Empire, 
nor did he refer, directly or indirectly, 
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to the great volume of war materials 
Russia has received from the United 
States. But he did say that “in view of 
the absence of a second front in Europe, 
the Red Army alone is bearing the weight 
of the whole war.” 

While we are ready, willing and anx- 
ious to give the Russian Army and the 
Russian people credit for the great fight 
they are now waging to protect their 
homes against Hitler’s ruthless hordes, 
I cannot subscribe to the statement that 
Russia alone is bearing the whole weight 
of the war, especially in view of the sac- 
rifices we are making, at home and 
abroad, and in view of the further fact 
that America, Australia, and China are 
bearing the brunt of the war against Ja- 
pan, the most insidious and perhaps the 
most dangerous enemy that has ever 
threatened our civilization. 

I should like to see Russia recognize 
the fact that Japan is the enemy of all, 
and give us bases near enough to Japan 
that we could blow Tokyo off the face 
of the earth, and hasten an Allied vic- 
tory that would mean the safety of the 
entire world. 

Premier Stalin’s statement follows: 
STALIN’S ORDER or Day EXTOLLING Rep ARMY 

Comrades, Red Army men, Red Navy men, 
commanders, and political workers and men 
and women guerrillas, today we are celebrat- 
ing the twenty-fifth anniversary of the exist- 
ence of the Red Army. 

A quarter of a century has passed since the 
Red Army was created. It was created for a 
struggle against foreign invaders striving to 
enslave our country. 

February 23, 1918, when detachments of 

the Red Army thoroughly defeated troops of 
German invaders before Poskov and Narva, 
was established as the birthday of the Red 
Army. 
Ha 1918 to 1921, in a stubborn struggle 
against foreign invaders, the Red Army de- 
fended the honor, freedom, and independence 
of our Soviet motherland, and defended the 
right of the peoples of our country to build 
their lives as our great Lenin taught. 

For two decades the Red Army guarded the 
peaceful and constructive labor of the Soviet 
people. The people of our country have never 
forgotten the encroachment on our land, and 
have constantly cared for the strengthening 
of the might of the Red Army, and have pro- 
vided it with first-class military and techni- 
cal equipment, and lovingly reared cadres of 
Soviet fighters. 

The Red Army is an army defending the 
peace and friendship between the peoples of 
all countries. 


NOT CREATED FOR CONQUEST 


It was not created for the purpose of con- 
quest of foreign countries, but to defend the 
frontiers of Soviet land. The Red Army has 
always respected the rights and independence 
of all peoples. 

But in June 1941, Hitlerite Germany per- 
fidiously attacked our country, rudely and 
foully violating the nonaggression agreement, 
and the Red Army found itself compelled to 
launch a campaign to defend its native land 
against the German invaders, and to drive 
him from the borders of our country. 

Since that time the Red Army has become 
an army of deadly struggle against the Hit- 
lerite troops, an army of avengers of the vio- 
lation and debasement perpetrated by the 
German Fascist scoundrels against our 
brothers and sisters in the occupied districts 
of our native land. 

The Red Army is meeting the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its existence at a decisive mo- 
ment in the patriotic war against Hitlerite 


Hungarians, Rumanians, and Finns. 

Twenty months have passed since the Red 
Army began to wage its heroic struggle, un- 
exampled in history, against the invasion of 
the German Fascist hordes. 


LAID FOUNDATION FOR VICTORY 


In view of the absence of a second front in 
Europe the Red Army alone is bearing the 
whole weight of the war. 

Nevertheless the Red Army has not only 
stood firm against the onslaught of the Ger- 
man Fascist hordes but has also in the course 
of the war become a menace to the Fascist 
Army. 

During the hard battles in the summer and 
autumn of 1942 the Red Army barred the way 
to Fascist hopes. Our people will remember 
for all time the heroic defense of Sevastopol 
and Odessa, the stubborn battles before Mos- 
cow and in the foothills of the Caucasus, in 
the Rzhev area, and before Leningrad and the 
most magnificent warriors in history who 
fought at the walls of Stalingrad. 

In these great battles our valiant Red Army 
men, commanders and political workers cov- 
ered the military banners of the Red Army 
with eternal glory and laid firm the founda- 
tion for victory over the German Fascist Army. 

Three months ago troops of the Red Army 
began the offensive on the approaches to 
Stalingrad. Since then the initiative in mili- 
tary operations has remained in our hands 
and the temper and strength of the blows 
of the offensive operation of the Red Army 
have never weakened. 

Today the Red Army in difficult winter 
conditions, is advancing over the front ex- 
tending 1,500 kilometers and almost every- 
where is achieving success, 

BLOW AFTER BLOW AT GERMANS 

In the north, before Leningrad, on the cen- 
tral front, on the approaches to Kharkov, in 
the Donets Basin, at Rostov, on the shores 
of the Sea of Azov, and the Black Sea, the 
Red Army is delivering blow after blow on 
the Hitlerite troops. 

In 3 months the Red Army has liberated 
from the enemy territory of the Voronezh 
and Stalingrad regions, Chechen, Ingush, 
North Ossetian, Kabardino-Balkaria, and the 
Kalmuck Autonomous Republic, Stavropol, 
and Krasnodar territories, Cheresk, Karachay- 
evska and Adigeisk autonomous regions, and 
almost the whole of the Rostov, Kharkov, and 
Kursk regions. 

The beginning of the massed drive of the 
enemy from Soviet lands has begun, 

What changes have taken place during 
these 3 months whence these serious failures 
of the Germans? Where lies the cause of 
these failures? 

The relations of forces on the Soviet-Ger- 
man front has changed. The fact is Fascist 
Germany is becoming ever more and more 
exhausted and weaker while the Soviet Union 
is more and more developing its reserves and 
becoming ever stronger. Time is working 
against Fascist Germany. 

Hitlerite Germany, which forces the war 
industry of Europe to work for it, until re- 
cently had superiority against the Soviet 
Union in technical equipment and first and 
foremost in tanks and planes. It was here 
that she had the advantage. But during 
the 20 months of war the situation has 
changed. 


LISTS ENORMOUS ENEMY LOSSES 

Thanks for the self-sacrificing labor of the 
working men and women engineers and tech- 
nical experts in the war industry of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, the pro- 
duction of tanks and guns has increased 
during the period of the war. 

During this time the enemy has suffered 
enormous losses on the Soviet-German front 
in war material, particularly in tanks, planes, 
and guns. 
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Germany and its accomplices—the Italians, 


In 3 months of the offensive of the Red 
Army in the winter of 1942-43 alone the Ger- 
mans lost over 7,000 tanks, 4,000 planes, 
17,000 guns, and large quantities of other war 
material. 

Of course, the Germans are endeavoring to 
cover these losses, but this will not be so 
easy to do as no little time would be re- 
quired for the enemy to be in a position to 
make up for these enormous losses in war 
material. Meanwhile time will not wait. 

Hitlerite Germany began the war against 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics having 
a numerical superiority of troops mobilized 
and ready for battle as compared with the 
Red Army. It was here that she had the 
advantage. 

In 20 months, however, the situation has 
changed in this respect also. In defensive 
and offensive battle, the Red Army since the 
beginning of the war has put out of commis- 
sion about 9,000,000 German Fascist officers 
and men, of which no less than 4,000,000 were 
killed on the field of battle. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE DIVISIONS ROUTED 

The Rumanian, Italian, and Hungarian 
armies which Hitler had thrown on the 
Soviet-German frontier have been com- 
pletely defeated. 

In the last 3 months alone 112 enemy di- 
visions have been routed by the Red Army, 
700,000 men have been killed and over 300,000 
have been taken prisoner. 

Of course, the German command will adopt 
all measures to cover this colossal loss. But 
firstly the weak spot in the German Army is 
the shortage of manpower reserve, in view of 
which it is unknown from what sources this 
loss will be made up. 

Secondly, even supposing the Germans 
scraped together by hook and by crook the 
necessary number of men, it would require 
no short period of time to get them together 
and train them. And time will not wait. 

The Hitlerite army entered the war against 
the Soviet Union having almost 2 years’ ex- 
perience in conducting large-scale military 
operations in Europe, utilizing for the pur- 
pose the most modern means of war. The 
Red Army, in the first period of the war, 
naturally had not yet had nor could have 
had such military experience. It,was here 
that the German Fascist army had the ad- 
vantage. 

In 20 months the situation, however, has 
changed in this sphere as well. In the course 
of the war the Red Army has become a 
seasoned army. It has learned to smite the 
enemy for certain, taking into account its 
weak and strong sides as is demanded by 
modern military science. Hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions of Red Army men have 
become masters of their weapons, rifles, 
sabers, machine guns, artillery, mortars, 
tanks, sapper work, and aircraft. 

Tens of thousands of commanders of the 
Red Army have become masters in leading 
troops. They have learned to combine per- 
sonal valor and courage with an ability to 
lead their troops on the field of battle, re- 
voking stupid linear tactics and adopting 
firm tactics of maneuvering. 

SIGN OF MILITARY MATURITY 

It should not be considered an accident 
that the command of the Red Army is not 
only liberating from the enemy Soviet soil 
but is also not allowing the enemy to leave 
our soil alive by carrying out operations to 
surround and wipe out the enemy which can 
well Serve as an example of military skill. 

This undoubtedly is a sign of maturity of 
our commanders. There is not the slightest 
doubt that only the correct strategy of the 
command of the Red Army and the flexible 
tactics of our commanders who executed it 
could lead to such outstanding action as the 
surrounding and wiping out of the enormous 
Sixth Army of the Germans making up the 
330,000 men of Stalingrad. 
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In this respect everything is not well with 
the Germans. Their strategy is defective, 
since as a general rule it underestimates the 
strength and possibilities of the enemy and 
overestimates its own strength. 

They apply their tactics in accordance with 
textbooks, endeavoring to fit events at the 
front into paragraphs of their regulations. 
The Germans are accurate and exact in their 
operations when the situation allows the re- 
quirements of their regulations to be carried 
out. This is where their strength lies. The 
Germans become helpless when the situation 
gets complicated and does not “correspond” 
with this or that paragraph in their regula- 
tions but requires adoption of an independ- 
ent decision not provided for in the regula- 
tions. 

WARNS AGAINST OVERCONFIDENCE 

It is here that their main weakness lies. 
These are the causes which determined the 
defeat of the German troops and the successes 
of the Red Army in the last 3 months. 

It does not follow from this, however, that 
the Hitlerite army is finished and the Red 
Army has now only to pursue it to the western 
frontiers of our country. To think thus 
would mean to fall into unwise and harmful 
self deception. To think thus would mean 
to over-estimate our own strength, under- 
estimate the strength of the enemy and to 
fall into adventurism. 

The enemy has suffered defeat but he is not 
yet conquered. The German Fascist army 
is experiencing a crisis because of the blows 
it has received from the Red Army but this 
does not yet mean that it cannot recover. 

The struggle against the German invaders 
is not yet ended—it is only developing and 
flaring up as yet. It would be stupid to sup- 
pose the Germans will give up even one 
kilometer of our land without a struggle. 

The Red Army has before it a severe strug- 
gle against the cunning, cruel and as yet 
strong enemy. This struggle will require time 
and sacrifices, exertion on the part of our 
forces and mobilization of all our possibili- 
ties. 

We have begun the liberation of the Soviet 
Ukraine from German possession, but mil- 
lions of Ukrainians still are la 
under the yoke of German enslavers. In 
Byelo-Russia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, in 
Moldavia, in Crimea, in Karelia, German in- 
vaders and their accomplices still hold sway. 
Enemy armies have received powerful blows, 
but the enemy is not yet conquered. The 
German invaders are furiously resisting, are 
launching counter-attacks, are striving to 
cling to their defense lines and may enter 
into fresh adventures. 


FOR CONTINUED EFFORT 


That is why there can be no place in our 
ranks for complacency, carefree attitude, or 
swank. 

The Soviet people are joyful concerning 
the victories of the Red Armies. 

But men, commanders, and political work- 
ers should firmly remember the behest of 
our teacher, Lenin, that “the first thing is 
not to be carried away by victory or to swag- 
ger, the second thing is to consolidate vic- 
tories, the third thing to defeat the enemy 
completely.” 

For the sake of liberation of our country 
from the hated enemy, for the sake of finer 
victory over the German Fascist invaders, I 
order: 

1. Continually to perfect military training 
and strengthen discipline, order and organ- 
ization throughout the Red Army and Navy. 

2. Strengthen the blows on the enemy 
troops constantly and stubbornly and give 
him no chance to consolidate a defense line, 
to give him no rest by day or by night, to cut 
enemy communications, to surround enemy 
troops and annihilate them if they refuse to 
lay down their arms. 

3. To fan more extensively the flames of 
guerrilla warfare in the rear of the enemy, 


to destroy enemy communications, to blow up 
railway bridges, to hamper the transport of 
enemy troops, the transport of arms and am- 
munition, to blow up and set fire to army 
stores, to raid enemy garrisons, to prevent 
the retreating enemy from burning down our 
villages and towns, to help the advancing 
Red Army in all ways and by all means. 

In this lies the guaranty of our victory, 
comrades, Red Army men, and Red Navy men, 
commanders and political workers, men and 
women guerrillas, 

On behalf of the Soviet Government and 
our Bolshevik Party, I greet you and con- 
gratulate you on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Red Army. 

Long live our great motherland. Long live 
our glorious Red Army, our valiant Red Navy, 
our intrepid men and women guerrillas. 

Long live the party of the Bolsheviki, in- 
spirer and organizer of the Red Army’s vic- 
tories. 

Death to the German invaders. 

J. STALIN, 
Supreme Commander in Chief. 


Wheat Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to place before this body the attitude of 
the Farmers Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America with respect to 
the action of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in lifting the restrictions on the pro- 
duction of wheat. In a press release by 
James G. Patton, president of this or- 
ganization, he makes the position of the 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union plain and clear-cut. A letter from 
this organization reads: 


FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND Co- 
OPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, February 23, 1943. 
Hon. USHER L. 4 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN: I believe you will be 
interested in the enclosed press release issued 
by Mr. Patton, our president, today. 
ROBERT HANDSCHIN, 
Legislative Representative. 


WaSHINGTON, February 23.—James G. Pat- 
ton, president of the National Farmers’ Unicn, 
today made the following comment on Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wickard’s action re- 
moving acreage restrictions on wheat. 

“Removal of acreage restrictions on wheat 
comes in the nick of time. The National 
Farmers’ Union has been urging all-out corn 
and wheat production for months as part of 
its over-all program for expanding 1943 food 
production. Today’s action, together with 
the earlier removal of acreage restrictions on 
corn, means more meats, fats, milk, butter, 
and bread for American consumers and our 
allies. It will mean more bread for the 
starving millions in the nations we are 
pledged to liberate and feed. 

“Now Congress must lift the limit of 125,- 
000,000 bushels on the sale of Government- 
owned wheat for livestock and poultry feed at 
prices not more than 85 percent of the parity 
price of corn. Neglect and inaction by Con- 
gress has shut off this source of feedstuffs. 
Livestock, dairy, and poultry raisers are de- 
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manding its release. This is the same issue 
that deadlocked the Congress for weeks last 
summer before a handful of farm bloc 
spokesmen finally surrendered to the Na- 
tion’s needs. We cannot shut off this flow 
of feed to our livestock and poultry farms 
any more than we can shut off the flow of 
coal and steel to our industrial war plants. 
Farms are war plants too.” 


Montana Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montane. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I wish to insert 
House Joint Memorial No. 5 of the Mon- 
tana State Legislature. I feel quite 
strongly that some uniform policy for 
the drafting of men into the armed 
forces must be put into operation imme- 
diately. The policy now in effect. has 
caused—and is causing—great uncer- 
tainty. Married men in Montana were 
drafted long before married men were 
drafted in other States and I feel that 
no more should be taken until all the 
eligible single men from all the other 
States have been called. This calls for 
a national manpower pool and this I 
strongly recommend. The following 
memorial speaks for the people of my 
State: 

House Joint Memorial 5 


Memorial to the President and the Congress 
of the United States and to War Manpower 
Commissioner Paul V. McNutt protesting 
the uncertainty of the economic status of 
the men now under provisions of the draft 
law, and urging Congress of the United 
States to enact proper legislation to amend 
the present Selective Service Act and re- 
questing War Manpower Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt to establish, by executive 
order, a uniform system for inducting 
married men with children into the armed 
forces 

To the President of the United States and to 

the honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled and to War Man- 
power Commissioner Paul V. McNutt: 
Whereas there has existed no uniform pol- 
icy for the drafting of men in the armed 
forces by the Selective Service; and 
Whereas such policy has caused much un- 
certainty of the economic status of the men 
now under the provision of the draft law; and 
Whereas married men in Montana were 
drafted long before married men were drafted 
in many other States; and 
Whereas in the Associated Press report of 

January 19, of an interview with War Man- 

power Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, the 

uncertain status of married men with chil- 
dren still exists; and 

Whereas we citizens of Montana do not 
wish a repetition of the above conditions by 
having our married men with children drafted 
in the armed forces before all available man- 
power in the previous classification has been 
drafted in the other States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of 
the Twenty-eighth Legislative Assembly of 
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the State of Montana (the senate concur- 
ring), That we respectfully urge the Congress 


of the United States to enact proper legisla-. 


tion to amend the present Selective Service 
Act by creating a national pool of manpower 
for the purpose of selection of men into our 
armed forces and that War Manpower Com- 
missioner Paul V. McNutt be urged by Execu- 
tive order to establish in the meantime a uni- 
form system of draft as between the varidus 
States; be it further 

Resolved, That no State shall be required 
to send married men with children into the 
armed forces until all States shall be uni- 
formly required to do likewise; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the chief clerk of the house 
of representatives, to the President of the 
United States. to the Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from the State of Montana, 


The McKellar Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include an article written 
by Mr. George Morris entitled “The Mc- 
Kellar Bill” and taken from the Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., of Feb- 
ruary 22. 1943: 


In WASHINGTON WITH GEORGE Morris 
THE M’KELLAR BILL 


WASHINGTON, February 21.—Within the 
next few weeks Congress will go on record 
as to the extent it is willing to harbor sub- 
versive individuals and tolerate promotion 
of foreign political ideologies in the Govern- 
ment. Senator McKELLAR has introduced a 
simple bill providing for Senate confirmation 
of all Government officials drawing $4,500 or 
more. Three classes of positions have devel- 
oped in Congress. First and most potent is 
the administration dominated group which 
favors leaving all responsibility in the hands 
of bureaucrats and opposes any measure 
which would give Congress a voice in deter- 
mining who is worthy of trust or confidence 
in directing policy according to the demo- 
cratic system of America. 

The other two favor the legislation but 
believe it should be applicable to a greater 
number than contemplated in the McKellar 
bill. There are those who insist that some 
of the more dangerous and subversive ele- 
ments are to be found within the $3,000- 
$4,500 brackets, and favor confirmation of 
all officials drawing $3,000 or more. At least, 
they say, Congress should reserve the right 
to take a look at them, their present activi- 
ties and past affiliations. 

The McKellar bill provides that when an 
official is approved he shail have a 4-year 
tenure. Republicans provide the principal 
opposition to the 4-year provision. They in- 
sist that the Republicans are going to take 
charge of the Government 2 years hence and 
do not want certain New Dealers, who may 
pass superficial Senate scrutiny, hung around 
their neck for 2 years. Senator MCKELLAR is 
not opposed to lowering the salary limit for 
confirmation or lessening the length of the 
tenure provision. He is interested only in 


breaking the strangle hold the subversive 
groups have on the Government and, he 
says, other considerations are of minor im- 
portance, 

Senator McKELLAR has been a favorite tar- 
get for bureaucrats for a long time, except 
for the brief period when they are askiug for 
appropriations. As acting chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee he is a great 
favorite of the bureaucrats until they get the 
money. During the time they are attempt- 
ing to wheedle bigger and better appropria- 
tions the subversive groups go in their holes. 
Having finished with appropriations, they 
come out like groundhogs to enjoy the sun- 
shine of a better day and celebrate the re- 
prieve for another year with renewed devo- 
tion to their subversive ideals. 

This time appropriations are not alone in- 
volved. Senator McKELLAR’s bill threatens 
the security and perpetuity of officials hostile 
to the American system of Government. As 
a consequence, there has seldom been wit- 
nessed so formidable an array of opposition. 
The character of the opposition indicates 
how accurately Senator McCKELLAR has put his 
finger on the sore and festering spot of the 
administration. President Mitchell and As- 
sistant Chief Examiner Vipond, of the Civil 
Service Commission, have expressed their un- 
alterable opposition to the McKellar bill, and 
have been joined by such powerful influences 
as Executive Secretary Kaplan of the National 
Civil Service Reform League and Representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees Stengle. 

The spokesmen for these and other similar 
groups insist that confirmation of Govern- 
ment officials by the Seneste would destroy 
the civil service. It is admitted that the 
McKellar bill would interfere with the Civil 
Service Commission as now operated, but an 
appraisal of what the Commission is turn- 
ing out has led many to conclude that no 
harm would result to the country from its 
destruction as it has been and is now oper- 
ated. However, there is no intention of 
destroying the civil-service system. The ef- 
fect of the bill simply would mean deter- 
mination of the Senate to put an end to cer- 
tification of subversive officials and employees. 

The Civil Service Commission refuses to 
consider connection and affiliation with sub- 
versive organizations as a barrier to employ- 
ment, but on the other hand appears to place 
& premium on such connections and apparent- 
ly the greater number of such organizations a 
person is connected with the better chance 
he has of obtaining sanctuary in Government 
and the more power he is given to determine 
governmental policies. The drive against the 
McKellar bill demonstrates how desperately 
subversive groups intend to defend this prac- 
tice. 

The attitude of a large group in Congress is 
that if the Civil Service Commission is com- 
mitted to promotion of subversive groups, the 
time has arrived for Congress to assert its op- 
position. Members of Congress take the posi- 
tion that there are enough loyal Americans 
to fill Government jobs and it is better to 
sever from the pay roll an enemy of the Amer- 
ican system than regard a rule of the Civil 
Service Commission as sacred and inviolate. 

The substance of the argument against the 
McKellar bill is this: A Government official 
should be able to say: “I belong to several 
organizations pledged to the overthrow of the 
American system. I have written in favor of 
revolution. I am on record as saying the 
capitalistic system has failed and should be 
destroyed. I am under civil service and Con- 
gress has no right to question my ideology or 
my right to hold my job and work for the 
overthrow of constitutional government.” 

Congress does not agree with that philos- 
ophy, Congress believes only Americans should 
dictate and determine American policies. 
Citizens should write their Congressmen and 
say which theory they favor. 
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One Opinion of the Commander in Chief's 
Scandal-Peddling Mouthpiece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, West- 
brook Pegler in his piece published Feb- 
ruary 21, known for his accuracy and 
truthfulness, expresses an opinion of an 
unreliable, gossip-peddling White House 
spokesman. It is as follows: 


FAIR ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 


There is something mysterious and sinister 
in the case of Walter Winchell, a notorious 
professional scandalmonger, who holds a re- 
serve commission as a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy but has now been placed on the 
inactive list and set on the beach, so to speak, 
but apparently only under pressure from the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives. This man seems not to have 
the slightest appreciation of the distinction 
between gossip and information. This 
makes him a dangerous man in the role of 
informant or investigator for naval intelli- 
gence or any other similar service. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox told the 
Naval Affairs Committee that he had no in- 
tention to call Winchell back to active duty. 
That would put a satisfactory end to an 
episode which has been detrimental to the 
prestige of the officers’ stripes in the Navy if 
Knox’s promise had not been followed by 
mysterious insinuations from Winchell him- 
self, that he will continue to function in his 
own peculiar way. This would seem to mean 
that he will be sending reports on individuals, 
a considerable proportion of them unfounded, 
to naval intelligence and to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, with which he has 
been more or less intimate by way of a per- 
sonal friendship with J. Edgar Hoover. 

Editors and reputable writers have a feel- 
ing that to discuss Winchell is to advertise 
him and inflate a vanity which often has 
expressed itself in overflowing tributes to 
himself. The newspaper business has been 
responsible for him and the degradation of 
journalistic ethics which has occurred in his 
time, for he has been used widely in papers 
which would not think of permitting any 
local reporter to publish comparable intima- 
cies about local people and which would fire 
any local reporter who had a similar record. 

But he becomes news and is no more to be 
ignored than any other unpleasant topic 
when it appears that, notwithstanding his 
relegation to the inactive list, he will con- 
tinue to investigate what he calls the “under- 
cover menace” and, presumably, to pass on 
tips to the Navy. For this suggests that the 
real operatives, or detectives of the Intelli- 
gence Service, will be set to snooping into 
the lives of innocent victims. 

Mr. Knox's position in this case is not clear. 
As an editor and publisher he has expressed a 
low professional opinion of Winchell's trust- 
worthiness as a reporter and of his ethics. 
Knox has said that he would not have him 
on his paper, the Chicago Daily News, but 
nevertheless he has used Winchell for offi- 
cial, noncombatant duties, the nature of 
which has not been disclosed but which, from 
Winchell’s own remarks, would appear to 
have consisted of confidential investigation. 
Inasmuch as he would not trust this man’s 
word about individuals in print it is incon- 
sistent that he trust him as an informant 
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or investigator for the Navy, if Winchell is 
telling the truth about his Navy duties. 


It is not speculation to observe that Win- 


chell, since he took up patrioteering, has be- 
come an outlet for propaganda against oppo- 
nents of the New Deal Party, which officials 
of the Government would prefer not to utter 
themselves. 

Harold Ross, editor of the New Yorker mag- 
azine, demonstrated disqualification of Win- 
chell for any rank in any armed service 
in a series of articles which cited chapter and 
verse and rated him mathematically. Within 
1 year there appeared in print and were 
heard on the air three separate insinuations 
that Mr. and Mrs. Ross were having domestic 
troubles, all of them lies by a man whom the 
Navy, nevertheless, for some reason, has will- 
ingly or perforce, employed on mysterious 
duties with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross are still happily married 
and have never been separated. 

This essay is no part of any feud, unless it 
can be said that a broom has a feud with dirt. 


Faith in Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~* 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


N OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following poem 
written by Mr. E. O. Osborn, of Knoxville, 
Towa: 

OSBORN’S REMINISCENCE 

In memory you may recall 
The days that used to be 

When Congress was the people’s voice 
in Washington, D. C. 

Dictators and Commissioners 
And czars of doubtful hue 

Are now performing all the tasks 
Our Congress used to do. 

Emergencies, contingencies, 
And wars provide a plan 

To put our Congress on the shelf 
And try the superman. 

Our Government “of, by, and for” 
We knew so long ago, 

Like Nellie who went far away, 
Don't live here any more. 

Joe Congress has our confidence; 
He is the man we know, 

And we don't want to meet the guy 
Who came to talk for Joe. 


v 


‘Address by the President on Washington’s 
Birthday Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the President of the United 
States last Monday evening in the city of 
Washington at the George Washington’s 
Birthday dinner. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The PRESIDENT. Today this Nation, which 
George Washington helped so greatly to cre- 
ate, is fighting all over this earth in order to 
maintain for ourselves and for our children 
the frèeedom which George Washington helped 
so greatly to achieve. As we celebrate Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, let us remember how he 
conducted himself in the midst of great ad- 
versities. We are inclined, because of the 
total sum of his accomplishments, to forget 
his days of trial. 

Throughout the Revolution, Washington 
commanded an army whose very existence 
as an army was never a certainty from one 
week to another. Some of his soldiers and 
even whole regiments could not or would not 
move outside of the borders of their own 
States. Sometimes, at critical moments, they 
would decide to return to their individual 
homes to get the plowing done or the crops 
harvested. Large numbers of the people of 
the Colonies were either against independence 
or at least unwilling to make great personal 
sacrifice toward its attainment. 

And there were many in every colony who 
were willing to cooperate with Washington 
only if the cooperation was based on their 
own terms. 

Some Americans during the War of the 
Revolution sneered at the very principles of 
the Declaration of Independence. It was im- 
practical, they said—it was idealtstic“ 
claim that “all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights.” 

The skeptics, the cynics, of Washington's 
day did not believe that ordinary men and 
women have the capacity for freedom and 
self-government, They said that liberty and 
equality were idle dreams that could not 
come true—just as today there are many 
Americans who sneer at the de’ermination 
to attain freedom from want and freedom 
from fear on the ground that these are ideals 
which can never be realized. They say that 
it is ordained that we must always have 
poverty and that we must always have war. 

They are like the people who carp at the 
Ten Com andments because some people are 
in the habit of breaking one or more of them. 

We Americans of today know that there 
would have been no successful outcome to 
the Revolution, which gave us liberty, had it 
not been for George Washington’s faith and 
the fact that that faith overcame the bicker- 
ings and confusion and the doubts which the 
skeptics and cynics provoked. 

When kind history books tell us of Benedict 
Arnold, they omit dozens of other Americans 
who, beyond peradventure of a doubt, were 
also guilty of treason. 

We know that it was Washington’s simple, 
steadfast faith that kept him to the essential 
principles of first things first. His sturdy 
sense of proportion brought to him and his 
followers the ability to discount the smaller 
difficulties and concentrate on the larger ob- 
jectives. And the objectives of the American 
Revolution were so large, so unlimited, that 
toda they ari among the primary objectives 
of the entire civilized world. 

It was Washington’s falth—and with it his 
hope and his charity—which was responsible 
for the stamina of Valley Forge—and the 
prayer at Valley Forge. 

The Americans of Washington’s day 
were at war. We Americans of today are 
at war. 
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The Americans of Washington’s day faced 
defeat on many occasions. We faced, and 
still face, reverses and misfortunes. 

In 1777 the victory over General Burgoyne's 
army at Saratoga led thousands of Americans 
to throw their hats in the air, proclaiming 
that the war was practically won and that 
they could go back to their peacetime occu- 
pations—and “normalcies.” 

Today, the great successes on the Russian 
front have led thousands of Americans to 
throw their hats in the air and proclaim that 
victory is just around the corner. 

Others among us still believe in the age 
of miracles. They forget that there is no 
Joshua in our midst. We cannot count on 
great walls crumbling and falling when the 
trumpets blow and the peoples shout. 

It is not enough that we have faith and 
that we have hope. Washington himself 
was the exemplification of the other great 
need. 

Would that all of us could live our lives 
and direct our thoughts and control our 
tongues as did the Father of our Country in 
seeking day by day to follow those great 
verses: $ 

“Charity suffereth long, and is kind; char- 
ity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up. 

“Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil: 

“Rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth 
in the truth.” 

Most of us Americans seek to live up to 
those precepts. But there are some among 
us who have forgotten them. There are 
Americans whose words and writings are 
trumpeted by our enemies to persuade the 
disintegrating people of Germany and Italy 
and their captives that America is disunited— 
that America will be guilty of faithlessness 
in this war and will thus enable the Axis 
powers to control the earth. 

It is perhaps fitting that on this day I 
should read a few more words spoken many 
years ago—words which helped to shape the 
character and the career of George Washing- 
ton. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

“Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted. 

“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth. 

“Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled. 

“Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called the children of God. 

“Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

“Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake, 

“Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great 
is your reward in heaven: for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets which were before 
you.” 

Those are the truths which are the 
eternal heritage of our civilization. I re- 
peat them to give heart and comfort to all 
men and women everywhere who fight for 
freedom, 

Those truths inspired Washington and the 
men and women of the Thirteen Colonies, 

Today, through the darkness that has 
descended upon our Nation and our world, 
those truths are a guiding light to all. 

We shall follow that light, as our fore- 
fathers did, to the fulfillment of our hopes 
for victory, for freedom, and for peace. 
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REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, food ra- 
tioning brings home to everyone in 
America that we must abandon wishful 
thinking and utopian planning and face 
stark reality. 

Someone once said, “The world is only 
nine meals from anarchy.” If we are to 
avert anarchy and chaos in many parts 
of the world, it means that we Americans 
must buckle our own belts a little tighter 
and produce a lot more. 

In 1933 a plan for supplying 3,500,000 
acres of highly productive food produc- 
ing lands, with a much needed protection 
from flood and drought, was approved 
by the people of California. In 1935 this 
plan was approved and taken over for 
construction by the Federal Government, 
under the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Studies and surveys instituted by them 
substantiated the fact that the major 
purpose of the project and its primary 
objective was to develop a supplemental 
water supply for the irrigated lands lo- 
cated in the southern San Joaquin Val- 
ley. The first appropriations for con- 
struction work on this project, the Central 
Valley project, was earmarked for the 
building of Friant Dam, from whose res- 
ervoir could be diverted the waters so 
necessary to the large food-producing 
region in that area. 

That dam is built, but the purpose for 
which it was created is still unfulfilled, 
for the canals that are to eventually 
carry the life-giving water to the fertile 
farms remain incomplete or unbuilt. 

This agricultural empire, with a 1942 
crop production valued at close to $300,- 
000,000, is left facing an annual drought 
threat, while the waters that would af- 
ford it increased vigor and protect its 
very life waste on to the sea. 

You might ask what caused this neg- 
ligence in building a dam and failing to 
build canals that would make possible 
the utilization of the waters to be sup- 
plied by the tremendous investment in- 
volved? The answer, no doubt, is made 
up of a number of reasons: 

First. Emphasis of those in charge to 
building a power program developed 
on other project features allegedly for 
a major help to the war program, which, 
however, has fizzled out as a war contri- 
bution because only two of eight gener- 
ators that were being provided for are 
permitted to be installed at this time. 
Two others were transferred to another 
project and construction was ordered 
stopped on the remaining four. 

Second. Procrastination and lack of 
diligence. 

Third. Lack of understanding of the 
importance of food production to the 
war program on the part of Government 
agencies having control over the alloca- 
tion of materials. 


The Appropriations Committees of 
Congress have declared themselves ready 
and willing to provide funds for building 
the irrigation canals and for the past 
2 fiscal years have appropriated money 
with which to get the work under way, 
yet construction is still halted and one 
excuse follows another for persistent 
delay. 

The continued volume of agricultural 
production in this area depends upon 
prompt completion of the canal system 
so that available water can be utilized. 
One hundred water wells were lost last 
year in this area because of failure of 
their underground water supply. With 
just about everything that our people 
eat under ration control or frozen from 
civilian use, it is time to take the hand- 
cuffs off this project. 

The quantity of critical material re- 
quired is only a few hundred tons of 
steel, and that mostly in the form of 
reinforcing bars, of which there is now 
a surplus over any military needs, ac- 
cording to the O. W. I.'s recent bulletin. 

The Bureau of Reclamation estimates 
that, “given the green light,” they can 
commence and complete the necessary 
irrigation works so as to enable the 
available water to be used by 1945. 
This would not only protect the very 
productive development that is contrib- 
uting to the Nation’s food basket in such 
substantial quantity, but its assurance 
would provide for increasing the pro- 
duction of foods and the growing of 
guayule for rubber. 

The War Production Board, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the War and 
Navy Departments, the Rubber Director, 
and the Director of the Budget Bureau 
should institute a conference with the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Rec- 
lamation Bureau immediately to plan 
for the commencement as soon as it is 
humanly possible for the construction 
program on these irrigation works, 


Problems of Civilian Production 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it will be very difficult for patri- 
otic American citizens who are sacrific- 
ing, undergoing limitations of all the 
things they need, and who are sending 
their boys—and some of their girls—to 
the battle lines, to understand what has 
happened to produce a condition dis- 
closed by the crack-up of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

The American people have every right 
to expect that high authorities and 
bureaucrats who are flooding them with 
questionnaires, regulations, rationings, 
and restrictions, would at least have 
patriotism enough and common sense 
enough to compose their personal dif- 
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ferences, their clashes over personal 
power and prerogatives, their personal 
lust for authority, and work to the com- 
mon good, and the patriotic end of try- 
ing to win this war as quickly as possible 
with the fewest number of killed and 
wounded. 

This spectacle of a struggle for power 
between the Army and the Navy on one 
side, and W. P. B. and industrialists on 
the other for control of the production 
of goods and services is utterly dis- 
graceful, and the one man responsible 
for it is the man who could have pre- 
vented it and he has not done so; that is, 
the President. 

The following questions must be an- 
swered for the American people: 

First. Is the military psychology such 
that it has a proper appreciation of the 
needs of civilian production? 

Second. Could such a possible lack of 
appreciation lead to military demands 
and denial of civilian necessities to the 
point of impairing production for war? 

Third. Is it possible for the officials 
of the armed forces to determine the 
minimum requirements of civilian con- 
sumption, including strategic and scarce 
materials? 

Fourth. Is it possible for military men 
to handle civilian production as effi- 
ciently as civilian production managers 
of long experience? ‘ 

Fifth. Does the practice of giving ex- 
perienced production managers military 
or naval commissions and putting them 
under the orders of the high command 
officers of the Army and Navy tend to 
increase or decrease their efficiency in 
securing civilian production, and would 
it tend to strengthen or impair their 
judgment and consequent actions in the 
activities of production? 

The answer to the first question is that 
civilian production is an industrial job 
for which military men are wholly un- 
trained. 

The answer to the second is that there 
is great danger that such a situation 
could lead to impairment of war produc- 
tion through excessive front-line mili- 
tary demands. Judgment as to means 
and methods of continuous supply must 
be exercised on the home front, just as 
certainly as means and methods of battle 
must be decided on the fighting front. 

The answer to question No. 3 is that 
it is entirely possible to determine the 
minimum requirements of civilian con- 
sumption. including the critical and stra- 
tegic materials.. ~ 

The answer tọ question 4 is that it is 
not possible for military men to handle 
civilian production as efficiently as civil- 
ian production managers of long expe- 
rience. It is equally true, of course, that 
civilian producers could not be trusted 
to judge of military requirements, be- 
cause military operations are a field in 
which industrial managers have no 
training. 

The answer to question 5 is that there 
is grave danger that the initiative, en- 
ergy, and vision of industrialists may be 
sharply and disastrously limited by giv- 
ing them commissions and putting them 
under the command of Army and Navy 
officers. The job of a commissioned offi- 
cer is to do as his superior tells him, 
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whether it be wise or unwise. The job 
of the civilian industrialist is to choose 
the wisest possible method to expedite 
production whether military men agr 
with him or not. : 

There is another and final question 
which the American people are asking, 
and to which they demand an answer, 
That answer is vital to our total victory, 
and depending upon it will be the lives 
and the welfare of possibly hundreds 
of thousands of our soldiers and sailors. 
That question is: 

Can we find men of sufficient stature 
who have enough patriotism, enough 
common sense, enough judgment, and 
enough ability to bury their personal dif- 
ferences, to resolve their conflicts of au- 
thority, to stifle their lust for personal 
power, to resolve contradictions and to 
turn out a job of producing the goods 
and services here at home to enable our 
men and women on the fighting fronts to 
win the quickest possible total victory. 

If the answer to that question is not 
yes, then God help free America. 

The answer to that question is yes, 
and the President can find, and he can 
compel, if he will, military and civilian 
officials to work together for the common 
end of winning this war as quickly as 
possible with the fewest losses of killed 
and injured. 

The President must move to bring 
about this condition of affairs, and the 
people must not cease their demands 
that he do so. He is the only individual 
in the United States under present con- 
ditions who can accomplish this. 


Address at Testimonial Dinner of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States to Mr. Benjamin Kaufman, of 
Trenton, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. D. LANE POWERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
permission granted me by the House to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I wish to introduce 
an address I made at a testimonial din- 
ner given Mr. Benjamin Kaufman, of 
Trenton, N. J., one of the holders of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, by the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y., on Sunday, February 21, 1943. 

Mr. Toastmaster, our honored guest, Ben 
Kaufman, his charming mother, his lovely 
wife, distinguished guests, and friends, it is 
entirely appropriate, during these hectic 
times for me to be addressing a gathering 
sponsored by the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States. No race has contributed more 
to the growth of this country than have 
those of the Jewish faith. In these times, 
when the foundations of freedom are threat- 
ened, not only in the United States but 


throughout the world, it is important for 
all of us to realize what a tremendous stake 
we have now and our forebears had before 
us in our country. When the guns of total 
war are thundering from all four corners of 
the earth, we are impressed more deeply with 
the privileges and obligations we fought to 
achieve and maintain in our own country. 

In those battles which have shed the blood 
of our countrymen, the Jewish race, pro- 
portionately to the population, has done 
more than its share, 

I wish I had time tonight to discuss with 
you in detail the tremendous contribution 
made to the cause of freedom back in the 
Revolutionary War by a man of Jewish faith 
whose name was Haym Salomon. He was 
the one who, when the continental cause 
looked blackest, came to the financial aid of 
the dispirited and ill-equipped Army under 
George Washington. We are accustomed to 
talk these days in billions, but in those days 
a hundred thousand dollars was a tremen- 
dous fortune. Haym Salomon loaned to this 
country the staggering sum of over $600,000— 
money which was never repaid. 

Thus a man of Jewish faith made the 
largest individual financial contribution to 
the birth of freedom. 

I wish I could tell you in detail what a 
proportionately large number of Jews fought 
as enlisted men and officers in the War of 
1812, the Spanish-American War, and the 
Mexican War. 

I wish I had time tonight to dwell upon 
the contribution of the Jews to the fighting 
armies of both sides in the Civil War. In 
1861 there were approximately 200,000 Jews 
in this country, more than 8,000 of whom 
were either in the blue of the North or in 
the gray of the South. 

During World War No. 1 there were ap- 
proximately 225,000 Jews in the service of 
their country as fighting men, which totaled 
about 4 percent of our entire military and 
naval forces. At that time the Jewish 
population was only 3 percent of the entire 
population of our country. 

Of these Jews who served in our forces, 
1,100 received citations for valor. One hun- 
dred and fifty received the Distinguished 
Service Cross, 4 received the French Medaille 
Militaire, 174 received the Croix de Guerre. 

There were only 78 Congressional Medals of 
Honor awarded during that war. Three of 
them went to men of the Jewish faith, and 
one of these men is our good friend and the 
guest of honor tonight, Ben Kaufman. 

When the drums of war began again 
pounding on the ears of the world, the Jews 
in this country were doing their part, and 
more, even before Pearl Harbor. They en- 
listed in the British and Canadian Armies. 
Others of their faith were working in the 
campaign of Bundles for Britain, and 
other efforts to help those who are now our 
allies in the United Nations. 

From the day of the stab in the back at 
Pearl Harbor, Jews have flocked to the colors 
of the United States as officers or enlisted 
men in all branches of the service. Many 
are attaining national renown for bravery 
and heroism under fire. Many have been 
decorated for such bravery. One of our 
neighbors, Corp. Meyer Levin, of Brooklyn, 
was bombardier for Capt. Colin Kelly, who 
sank the battleship Haruna. A little over a 
week ago Meyer Levin was killed in action, 
but his name will live forever in the annals 
of American patriotism. 

When statistics for World War No. 2 are 
complete, members of the Jewish faith will 
undoubtedly be found to again have done 
more than their proportionate share in 
fighting our country’s battle. 

The heroism which won for Ben Kaufman 
the Congressional Medal of Honor is well 
known to all. As he did his share—and more 
than his share—in a heroic fashion, in World 
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War No. 1, he is now doing more than his 
share again in our present struggle. 

I have a unique distinction tonight, a dis- 
tinction which no one on earth can equal, a 
distinction which makes me about the proud- 
est man in the world—I am Ben Kaufman's 
Congressman. 


Tax the Marshall Field Estate and Other 
Large Inheritances 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, during 
these days of trial and suffering, when 
everyone is being asked to serve and 
sacrifice, it seems to me to be an outrage 
that certain vast fortunes are being 
passed down from one generation to an- 
other in such a way as to escape any 
taxation at all. Many of them have 
been organized into what they call 
trusts, endowments, or foundations, in 
such a way as to avoid the payment of in- 
heritance or estate taxes that fall upon 
the ordinary patriotic American who 
does not attempt to escape by any sub- 
terfuge whatsoever. 

As I have pointed out before, one of 
the largest estates in this country is that 
of the Marshall Field estate in Chicago, 
which will probably amount to some- 
thing like $200,000,000, and will fall into 
the hands of Marshall Field 3d, next 
September, and will escape the payments 
of any inheritance taxes at all unless the 
present law-is changed. 

As everyone knows, the money of this 
Field estate is now being wasted by a 
bunch of crackpots to publish and dis- 
tribute a newspaper called PM that is 
constantly maligning the white people of 
the South, Members of Congress, and 
other patriotic Americans. 

I hold in my hand the February 23 
edition of PM, in which you will see a 
caricature of a number of Members of 
Congress hanged in effigy, together with 
a cartoon of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
one of America’s greatest and most popu- 
lar heroes, cartooned and ridiculed as a 
Punch and Judy dancer. 

Instead of permitting this bunch to 
waste that vast estate, of which Marshall 
Field 3d never earned a dollar, to thus 
malign, smear, and discredit Members of 
the Congress of the United States and 
other patriotic, law-abiding citizens such 
as Captain Rickenbacker, I want us to 
place a tax on that and other similar 
estates commensurate with what other 
Americans have to pay, and turn it into 
the Federal Treasury to help pay the 
expenses of this war. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am inserting a 
copy of the bill to which I referred; and 
I want to appeal to every member of the 
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Committee on Ways and Means to report 
it out as early as possible, in order that 
we may pass it and put a stop to these 
vast fortunes escaping their part of the 
burdens of taxation. 


The bill referred to follows: 


[78th Cong., Ist sess., H. R. 1927, in the House 
of Representatives, February 19, 1943, Mr. 
Rankin introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means] 

A bill to impose an inheritance tax on the 
coming into possession and enjoyment of 
property transferred from a decedent and 
not subject to estate taxes 
Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 3 of the 

Internal Revenue Code is amended by adding 

at the end thereof the following new sub- 

chapter: 
“SUBCHAPTER C—SPECIAL INHERITANCE TAX 


“Sec. 950. Imposition of tax. 

“In the case of any property which would 
be includible in the gross estate of a decedent 
under the provisions of section 811 (c) if it 
were not for the fact that the death of the 
decedent occurred or the transfer was made 
before June 6, 1932 (whether or not before 
September 8, 1916), there shall be imposed 
upon coming into possession or enjoyment of 
such property after the date of the enactment 
of this act by any individual citizen or resi- 
dent of the United States, a tax equal to the 
sum of the percentages set forth in section 
935 of the net value of the beneficial interest 
of which the possession or enjoyment was so 
acquired by such individual. 

“Sec. 951. Gross value of beneficial interest. 

“The gross value of the beneficial interest 
shall be determined as of the date on which 
its possession or enjoyment was acquired. 

“Sec. 952. Net value of beneficial interest. 

“The net value of the beneficial interest 
shall be determined by deducting from the 
gross value of such interest an exemption of 
$100,000. 

“Src. 953. Administrative provisions. 

“Insofar as applicable and not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this subchapter, the 
provisions of subchapter A shall be applicable 
to the levy, assessment, and collection of the 
tax imposed by this subchapter.” 


Floors as Well as Ceilings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 24, 1943, there appeared an 
editorial in the Wall Street Journal re- 
lating to some of the mistakes of the 
O. P. A. in dealing with farm production, 
I can attest the accuracy of the criticism 
in this editorial as it relates to the pro- 
duction of tomatoes, because I represent 
one of the great tomato producing areas. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, Iam 
inserting the editorial: 

FLOORS AS WELL AS CEILINGS 

It now appears that Government agencies 
dealing with food supply and distribution, 
having failed to prepare an orderly system of 
price or wage control in the early stages of 
war-made inflation, will be compelled to re- 
sort to price floors if the production of 
deficiency foods this year is to be expanded, 


prices without checking needed production 


Price ceilings have been put in the wrong 
places and at the wrong times; where ceilings 
would have helped to restrain the flight of 


they have not been placed. 

An illustration of the former class of mis- 
takes is the Office of Price Administration 
order placing emergency price ceilings over 
fresh tomatoes, snap beans, carrots, cabbage, 
and peas. Apparently these ceilings were 
ordered in the fear that the rationing of 
canned goods about to go into effect would 
cause consumers to turn in a rush to fresh 
vegetables, which are not rationed. For at 
least 60 days neither country shippers, termi- 
nal markets, wholesalers, nor retailers may 
charge for these vegetables any more than 
their highest prices between last Thursday 
and the opening of business this week. 

In what position does this put thousands 
of growers now making plans for the season's 
planting or beginning to plant? They see 
their selling prices frozen, unless they shall 
be able and willing, when their crops are 
ripe for picking, to sell through black mar- 
kets. Obviously, they won't rely upon those 
dubious outlets, nor will they plant to the 
limit with their selling prices fixed on last 
week's level but all their costs exposed to the 
inflationary forces of the day. Probably some 
will not plant at all. 

On the other hand, grain and cotton farm- 
ers see the markets promising them the best 
prices in 20 years or so; no ceilings yet con- 
front them; they feel fairly sure that their 
friends in Congress will prevent ceilings ex- 
cept at prices substantially higher than cur- 
rent markets. And for months the Depart- 
ment, of Agriculture has stressed the neces- 
sity of producing more vegetable and dairy 
goods while holding wheat and cotton pro- 
duction down, 3 

Ceiling prices, even if they were put in the 
right places and at the right heights, would 
not relieve the farm labor shortage. Secre- 
tary Wickard wants $100,000,000—to begin 
with—for offering farmers incentive pay- 
ments to encourage them in increased pro- 
duction of peanuts, soybeans, flaxseed, and 
other war crops. Farmers express their scorn, 
evidently because in relation to the farm 
labor problem as a whole, or the machinery 
problem or the fertilizer problem, the hun- 
dred million would be a flea bite. 

Greater volume and variety of foods we 
must have. Planting dates are coming 
nearer. Farmers ce willing to take risks, as 
they always have to do. But they are not 
likely to risk personal disaster under ceiling 
prices for them if there is no ceiling over 
what they may have to pay scarce farm. hands 
or if Office of Price Administration must con- 
tinuously raise ceilings on what the farmer 
has to buy, because the War Labor Board 
continues to remove inequities or substand- 
ard conditions in industrial wage scales. 

So it begins to appear that if we hope to 
eat sufficiently under ceilings we must also 
have floors. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
last stood before the tomb at Mount Ver- 
non at noon, January 20, 1941. 

Herbert Hoover said, “Time runs in our 
favor,” and so does Joe Stalin. Gen- 
eral” John McCormack differs. 
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The big real question is, Should we 
have 33,000 civilian employees drawing 
over $4,500, not who passes on them. 
The answer is positively “No.” 

The Farm Security’s effort to extend 
social gains to imported farm labor is 
almost as funny as the way HENRY WAL- 
LACE would run the post-war world. 

Harry Coffee, who left a Nebraska 
House seat for a chance at the Senate, 
winds up with a $25,000 job as president 
of the Omaha Stock Yards Co. 

Let us make Eddie Rickenbacker Presi- 
dent in 1944. Think of his glorious past. 
He came from humble parents and had to 
work. We need his labor leadership. 

The National Resources Board and 
Uncle Delano went out before the 43 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee without a single member moving to 
restore it. 

The fact that only wooden guns and 
wooden men guard the top of the House 
Office Building is not creating any exodus 
below—nor are we accepting the insinu- 
ation that it is the same kind of men 
under the roof. 

Frank Knox says, “Yes, we'll name a 
cruiser ‘Kansas City’ if Roy Roberts and 
you fellows out there will raise $35,000,000 
to pay for it like Houston, Atlanta, and 
Chicago did.” If the labor water could be 
squeezed out, we could raise the rest. 

There are two Russias, the one that is 
our military ally there and the other one 
here, the enemy to our form of govern- 
ment. There are two Noosevelts, the 
Commander in Chief, whom we respect 
as such, and Roosevelt, the candidate for 
the fourth term, catering to labor’s crazy 
leaders, prodding the bureaucrats to reg- 
iment us and purposely trying to make 
our country over—all with complete dis- 
dain for the size of the public debt. 


Amendment of the National Labor 
Relations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill to amend 
the National Labor Relations Act so as 
to specifically exclude supervisory per- 
sonnel from the term “employee.” 

A definite movement is under way to 
organize into existing unions foremen 
and other supervisory officials. When 
the present contract between the coal 
operators and the United Mine Workers 
expires on April 1, there are dangerous 
indications of another disastrous coal 
strike. One of the points at issue will be 
the effort to force the supervisory per- 
sonnel into the closed agreement with 
the United Mine Workers so that the 
union would then sit on both sides of 
the bargaining table. 

Under the terms of the National Labor 
Relations Act employees were guaran- 
teed the right to self-organization, to 
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form, join, or assist labor organizations, 
and to bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing. 

The term “employee,” as defined in 
section 2, paragraph 3, of that act, was 
as follows: 

(3) The term “employee” shall include any 
employee, ana shall not be limited to the 
employees of a particular employer, uniess 
the act explicitly states otherwise, and shall 
include any individual whose work has 
ceased as a consequence of, or in connec- 
tion with, any current labor dispute or be- 
cause of any unfair labor practice, and who 
has not obtained any other regular and sub- 
stantially equivalent employment, but shall 
not include any individual employed as an 
agricultural laborer, or in the domestic serv- 
ice of any family or person at his home, or 
any individual employed by his parent or 
spouse. 


The Congress never intended to in- 
clude within the definition of “em- 
ployees” those persons who occupy man- 
agerial positions and are in fact repre- 
sentatives of the employer. What was 
intended was, as stated in the preamble 
to the act, that workers“ should have 
the rights thereafter enumerated in the 
act. 

In several decisions, notably the so- 
called Union Collieries decision, decided 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
on June 15, 1942, the Board held that the 
definition of “employees” was so broad 
as to permit the inclusion of managerial 
and supervisory employees within the 
definition. The result is that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board recognizes 
no limitation on the term “employee” 
and logically would have to hold that 
even the highest officers of a corpora- 
tion were employees of the corporation 
for purposes of the act. 

This creates an intolerable situation 
from the standpoint of management. If 
there is to be collective bargaining, there 
must be somebody to bargain on each 
Side of the table. If those who are en- 
gaged in a managerial or supervisory ca- 
pacity, and who presumably should bar- 
gain for and safeguard the rights of the 
employer, are brought within the terms 
of the Wagner act and may join, assist, 
and bargain for a labor organization, the 
employer has no effective means of fur- 
thering or protecting his own interests in 
collective bargaining. 

An incident which has just occurred 
has emphasized that it is imperative for 
the Congress to clarify its intent by re- 
defining the term “employee.” 

On February 20, 1943, Mr. John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, addressed to all dis- 
trict and local union officers of the United 
Mine Workers a communication. Under 
this instruction from Mr, Lewis to the 
locals of his union some 69,000 manage- 
ment representatives of bituminous coal 
companies will be taken over wholesale 
into the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. While Mr. Lewis’ communication in- 
dicates that application blanks will be 
tendered these people, the fact is that 
they have no ready alternative but to 
join the union. 

It is well known that the coal operators 
of the country are operating under 


closed-shop agreements with the United 
Mine Workers of America. Under the 
National Labor Relations Board’s con- 
struction of section 2, paragraph 3, of 
the National Labor Relations Act, these 
60,000 representatives of management 
are employees and are entitled to all the 
rights and benefits of the National Labor 
Pelations Act. If, therefore, they are 
eligible to membership in the United 
Mine Workers of America, they can be 
forced into such membership through 
operation of the closed-shop clause in 
Mr. Lewis’ contracts with the operators. 

This is an intolerable situation for 
management, since Mr. Lewis has an- 
nounced in this communication the de- 
termination to take in every supervisory 
employee below the rank of mine super- 
intendent. 

The issue is not confined to the bitu- 
minous coal mining industry. If repre- 
sentatives of management in that indus- 
try are within the terms of the National 
Labor Relations Act and may thus be 
taken over, the same thing can be done 
te every other industry in the country, 
and the theory that there can be free 
collective bargaining under any such 
conditions is pure fiction. 

If Mr. Lewis succeeds in this present 
move, he will take in 60,000 additional 
members at an initiation fee of $10 per 
capita. This means that he will imme- 
diately secure additional revenues of 
$600,000. These men will then presum- 
ably be forced to pay at least $18 per 
year annual dues to United Mine Work- 
ers. This means additional revenues to 
Mr. Lewis’ union of something over 
$1,000,000 per year. The political impli- 
cations of this move are extremely seri- 
ous. It is a matter of record that Mr. 
Lewis has not hesitated to use large sums 
of money for political purposes. It is 
understood that he now has at his dis- 
posal some $6,000,000 which could be con- 
verted to political purposes. The pres- 
ent move would provide him an addi- 
tional slush fund of not less than 
$2,000,000 by the fall of 1944. 

Not only should we amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act so as to carry 
out what I believe was the original in- 
tention of Congress, and to exclude these 
representatives of management from the 
terms of the National Labor Relations 
Act, but the Congress ought now to deal 
with the question of whether labor or- 
ganizations are to be permitted to con- 
tinue to make political contributions. 
Under the Corrupt Practices Act no cor- 
poration can make such contributions. 
The same rule ought to apply to labor 
organizations, which today escape the 
provisions of the Corrupt Practices Act 
by remaining unincorporated. 

The amendment which I have intro- 
duced deals only with the first phase of 
this problem, namely, the question of 
exclusion of representatives of manage- 
ment from the definition of “employees” 
under section 2, paragraph 3, of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. My amend- 
ment follows substantially the language 
which the Congress itself adopted in 
providing exemptions from the Fair 
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Labor Standards Act. In section 13 (a) 
of that act it is provided that— 

Sections 6 and 7 shall not apply with re- 
spect to (1) any employee employed in a 
bona fide executive, administrative, profes- 
sional, or local retailing capacity— 


And so forth. My amendment would 
exclude from the definition of “employee” 
under the National Labor Relations Act 
those employees employed in a bona fide 
executive, administrative, professional, 
or supervisory capacity. It is necessary 
to include the term “supervisory” be- 
cause of the very broad construction 
which has been put on section 2, para- 
graph 3, of the National Labor Relations 
Act, by the National Labor Relations 
Board. As is well known to the Members 
of this House, the Board holds the em- 
ployee responsible for the acts and utter- 
ances not only of executive, administra- 
tive, and professional employees but of 
any employees whose duties are super- 
visory in nature or whose conduct and 
views might be taken by fellow employees 
to reflect the desires of management. I 
think it is axiomatic that the definition 
of “employee” under the National Labor 
Relations Act should exclude all those 
employees for whose conduct the em- 
ployer may be held responsible under the 
unfair labor practice provisions of the 
act. That is the purpose of my amend- 
ment, which I hope will receive the fa- 
vorable and early consideration of the 
House. 


Scarcity for the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to repeal the quota 
restrictions and penalties against farm 
production. 

My bill, Mr. Speaker, will free the 
farmer from the strangle hold the bu- 
reaucrat has on him. 

I sought recognition at this time to 
explain my purposes in offering this leg- 
islation, but, in the meantime, I have 
been reading a speech that I myself 
made at Ada, Okla., in 1940 soon after I 
had voted “no” on the establishment of 
the program of scarcity. The argu- 
ments I made against the establishment 
of the program in the first place appear 
to me in retrospect to adequately present 
the case for its repeal. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend these remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include the address I made 
at Ada, Okla., in April 1940: 

The American farmer stands on the last 
frontier of democracy. In the chainless lib- 
erty of his thought rests the freedom of 
America and the hope of the world. He has 
successfully resisted and defied every at- 
tempt to enslave his thought or control his 
actions, In his hand, the sword of liberty 
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and justice has forever been wielded on the 
side of independence. He gave liberty to 
America, He knows what it means to call 
America a free land and the land of the free. 
Free land and free men have a meaning in 
the mind and heart ofafarmer. He has been 
the hero of every battle for the rights of man 
that the world has ever known. 

In this generation the American farmer has 
met with a crisis that will determine his free- 
dom and his liberty. The bureaucrats have 
set up a program based on the theory that 
men are the pawns of a system instead of the 
system being the creature of men. Such a 
crisis is not new to the farmers of the world. 
“Bowed down by the weight of centuries and 
on his back the burden of the world” he has 
felt many times the crushing weight of the 
historic fallacy that man is the creature of 
government. He knows instead that govern- 
ment is the invention of man. His wisdom 
never wavers in its recognition that govern- 
ment's only excuse for existence rests on the 
protection of the rights of man and the pro- 
motion of the general welfare. The farmer is 
the author of every concession from autoc- 
racy. He has written every bill of rights. 
He is the minute man of liberty. 

The Department of Agriculture with its 
system of paternalism has confused the farm- 
er into an indifferent acceptance of a pro- 
gram that makes the bureaucrat a dictator, 
the farmer a serf and slave. It is forging 
chains for you, fetters for your children, and 
fixing serfdom on your children’s children. 
Let us have the courage to face the truth. 

Prosperity is not based on scarcity. No 
man was ever made richer because he had 
less. No boy was ever better educated be- 
cause he stayed out of school. No under- 
nourished child was ever nursed to health 
and freedom from hunger by an empty bread 
tray. 

As long as the hand of want is extended 
in the world, there is no overproduction. 
As long as a child cries for bread, there is 
not too much wheat. As long as winter's 
icy fingers touch with death an aged woman 
who faces the norther’s blast in tattered 
rags, there is not too much cotton. 

Were you ever hungry? Do you know 
what it means to be cold? Did you ever face 
the rain and the chill without a coat because 
you had no coat? Did you ever sit down to 
a table without enough food to satisfy the 
hunger of your helpless babes? It is a ter- 
rible thing to think of the helpless, dying of 
hunger. Thousands are starving in China, 
Poland, and distant places in the world, and 
there are also hungry people here in Okla- 
homa. Herein Pontotoc County. In Ada. 

The silly tripe that there is too much of the 
good, the necessities in life, is a lie that is 
mocked by the grim and tragic presence of 
want and misery on every hand. This very 
day the world in some of its parts has felt 
the fright of famine and seen a dying child 
with pallid lips suck at the breast of hunger's 
dead. 

You want security. Tou want to be sure 
that you and yours will never be hungry, ill- 
clad, poorly housed, or denied medical treat- 
ment. It’s just untrue to say there is too 
much food, clothing in the world. It isn't so. 

Some day we may have sense enough to 
use the resources of the world as if they were 
really valuable gifts from Almighty God. 

I want for every farmer what I want for 
myself and for all mankind—security. The 
certain knowledge that life and opportunity 
await the hopeful, loving, tender souls for 
whom you toil. That hunger, scarcity, and 
want shall never be the lot of the child whose 
cradle you watch with infinite love and tender 
care. That is what it will take to drive from 
your heart the phantom of fear. You have 
been afraid. You have not been certain 
that your children would have food, clothes, 
and shelter sufficient to insure their health 


and safety. Under the influence of fear the 
brain is paralyzed, and instead of bravely 
solving a problem for itself, it adopts the 
solution of another, 

Let us investigate anc stand by our conclu- 
sions without fear. We know that nature is 
governed by immutable laws. We know 
that prosperity is based on plenty. He who 
would lead us to believe that scarcity means 
prosperity is a Judas, a betrayer of reason. 
The thought that a man will have more beef 
by plowing up his forage pasture and turn- 
ing his cattle to graze on a grassless waste is 
a poisonous thought. 

The bureaucrat would have you believe 
that Jones with 1,000 acres should plant 600 
and you with 10 acres should plant 6 so that 
Jones’ three children and your five children 
will both have plenty and to spare. Those 
who quote the invented statistics, to show 
that 10-acre you and 1,000-acre Jones are 
partners in prosperity, are foolish liars. It 
is crafty and heartless to ensnare and en- 
slave the innocent. No i0-acre cotton farmer 
ever created asurplus. If control need come, 
control the 1,000-acre man. 

I have heard in the Congress and in the 
Senate debates how prosperity has been 
brought to the little farmer by this sense- 
less system. Even United States Senators 
quote the lifeless statistics with the original- 
ity of parrots and the mental vigor of 
senescence. 

When winter comes there are two kinds of 
wood piles on the farm. One kind consists 
of one log on which an ax can't make a re- 
spectable dent. Cluttered near this log are a 
few dead limbs and rotting chips. If it gets 
cold enough, the farmer will take a few pal- 
ings from the fence or boards off the barn. 
The other kind of wood pile consists of an 
abundance of wood, cut, split, and sawed to fit 
the cook stove, the heaters and the fireplace, 
stacked in neat rows, more than enough for 
the coldest winter. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture wants wood to be scarce at your house 
so the price will be high. 

Capital alone profits from scarcity. Plenty 
is the only route to prosperity for the farmer 
and labore 

Destroying production is a path to vagrancy 
and want. Every farmer knows that the value 
of land depends on what and how much it 
will produce. That reduced production will 
bring prosperity is a false promise, a false hope 
and will leave the farmer stranded on the 
barren shore of bankruptcy. 

To destroy a good thing is waste. To de- 
stroy the fruit of toil is to invite hunger and 
want. 

The bureaucrat says to the farmer: “If you 
would be prosperous, let the plows rust in the 
field, let the weeds grow, let the land lay out. 
Kill all the pigs, dry up the milk cow. Cook 
all the hens and keep the roosters. That's 
the way to get rich. That’s the way to have 
plenty.” Why, wreck and ruin is the only 
possible outcome of this fraud. ? 

For centuries the little farmer has bee 
robbed and plundered, and now he is asked 
to sign agreements that he will slowly and 
voluntarily starve to death, 

The farmer is in peril; beset by false friends 
throughout our history, he is betrayed again. 

This puppet partnership with the Govern- 
ment has come to you like a contagious and 
dread disease. 

No words are known to my thought and 
tongue strong enough to condemn this pro- 
gram. 

I do not accuse everyone of bad faith who 
preaches this program. Thousands of lies are 
told by honest stupidity and believed by in- 
nocent credulity. 

There is not a factory, not a mine, not a 
farm in the world whose prosperity does not 
depend on the amount and quality of its 
products. 

Prosperity is based on plenty. The mo- 
ment we comprehend this great and simple 
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truth, all erroneous ideas are of necessity 
cast aside. 

I have been advised not to speak against 
this monstrosity called a farm program. I 
have been urged to speak well of it, but I 
will not turn hypocrite and pretend what 
I do not believe and hate myself forever after 
for being a cringing coward. I have made 
up my mind to say my say. I am giving 
you the real transcript of my mind and 
thought. 

What is the farm bill? What does it pro- 
vide? It is incomprehensible; it is unrea- 
sonable; it is impossible. Take out the dic- 
tatorship over American farmers and nothing 
but a vacuum remains. I oppose the Secre- 
tary because he insists on the absurd, the 
impossible, the senseless. He discourages 
self-reliance and mocks productive labor be- 
cause he rewards indolence and penalizes 
industriousness. I oppose the Department 
because it is arrogant and arbitrary. I will 
be censured and hated by the hirelings of 
this billionaire prostitute called the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture because I have shown 
them to be false. Theirs will be the malice 
of the caught—the hatred of the exposed. 

Under this program the farmer is com- 
pelled to be either a cowardly hypocrite or 
a slave. Coerced by fear and bribed by petty 
sums, the farmer has ceased to investigate 
the facts with which he is surrounded and 
ceased to reply upon himself and his own 
thought and knowledge. Bewildered by red 
tape, oppressed by bureaucracy, weary of the 
struggle, he gives up in despair. 

The Secretary of Agriculture can (under 
his dictatorial power) bless the earth with 
harvests or curse it with famine. The farmer 
must kneel. He must ask the Secretary if he 
can plant 1 more acre, because he has only 
20 acres, and they are poor acres, and he has 
7 hungry mouths—and expecting another 
which must be fed. 

The little man is tricked and cheated, 
crushed and plundered. The majority of 
America’s 30,000,000 farm people are little 
farmers. They are not causing a market sur- 
plus. The many toil wearily in the storm 
and in the sun that the few might have 
prosperity. The many live in huts that the 
few might live at ease while their tractors 
and many acres work for them. The many 
are covered with rags, and they must cringe 
and crawl that the few may increase their 
dividends. 

It is preposterous to base an aid program 
on the land instead of the people. The richer 
the land, the greater the aid. It's like a Sal- 
vation Army taking up collections from the 
poor to disburse to the rich. It is like mak- 
ing eligibility for the Work Projects Admin- 
istration depend on a fat bank account and a 
big inheritance. Any man with half sense 
and one eye can see that a market regulation 
program should be based on bales and bush- 
els instead. of acres; should be divided 
amongst the people, not amongst the acres. 
For such ideas it is impossible for me to 
entertain other than pity, contempt, and 
scorn. 

Any farmer knows that one acre produces 
one-fifth of a bale of cotton, another one- 
half bale, and another one and one-half, 

Acquiesce in this fallacy? III face the 
storm and the tempest but never cease to 
advocate what my reason dictates and my 
conscience bids employ. 

These policies are policies of political op- 
portunism. Opportunists have taken advan- 
tage of the confusion and discouragement 
of the depression to force on us a fatal policy. 

The 10-bale man never hurt prices, but 
he is cut down to help the poor, suffering, 
thousand-bale man. You have 10 acres and 
you are cut to 6. You are expected to get 
prosperity out of 6 acres. 

Ten-thousand-acre man cut to 6,000. Your 
6 acres and his 6,000 are supposed to bring 
equal prosperity to both of you. 
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It’s like a doctor talking to a 350-pound 
fat man and a 115-pound skinny man and 
he tells the fat man to cut down from 20 
to 10 slices of bread a day to get healthy, and 
he says to the thin man “You cut down from 
2 slices to one-half slice to get healthy and 
happy.” 

The Bristow Record of Friday, March 8, 
1940, says editorially: “Every time a farmer 
turns around there is some agent of the Gov- 
ernment at his elbow. * We have 
about concluded the farmer is too circum- 
scribed by red tape, farm experts, and rules 
and regulations, and that the more these ex- 
perts fool with the agricultural problem the 
more complicated it becomes.“ 

I want the 100-acre farmer to have plenty; 
the 1,000-acre farmer and the 10,000-acre 
farmer can look out for themselves. 

Don’t imagine that price is everything. 

You can’t eat a price. 

You can’t wear a price. 

You can’t harness it. 

You can't break land with it. 

You can't plant it and it won't grow. 

Only one small class.of people depends on 
price—the speculators—the man who owns 
stocks and bonds and mortgages. 

Prices mean something to the man on Wall 
Street. He can turn prices into mansions, 
palatial yachts, and ermine robes for chorus 
girls. 

Price is the jewel of the mortgage holder 
and the speculator. 

Cost, not price, is the farm problem. 

Under a system of scarcity to high prices 
the little man has less—the whole world has 
less. 

No farmer can afford to raise only what 
he can readily sell. As long as the farmer 
depends entirely on cash crops or Govern- 
ment subsidy—that long he will be poor and 
the money lenders grow richer. 

The mortgage handler benefits from this 
program. A mortgage casts a shadow on the 
sunniest field. One dollar borrowed at 10 
percent for 100 years equals $13,809; at 12 
percent interest it amounts to $84,075. In- 
terest eats night and day and the more it 
eats the hungrier it grows. 

The United Press from Washington on 
March 4, 1940, pointed out that the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. was the biggest 
single beneficiary of the farm program. In 
1937 it drew $257,095 in Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration benefits. More than 
20,000 farmers got benefits of more than 
$1,000; 272 received more than $10,000 each; 
595 received more than $5,000 each and nearly 
all the top payments went to the life-insur- 
ance compani and banks upon which have 
become large-scale owners of farms. (All 
quotations.) Ninety-six percent of farmers 
got less than $100. How many of you got 
more than $10,000 or even $1,000? 

On March 9, 1940, speaking to the farmers 
of the Nation, the then Secretary of Agri- 
culture saiu: “We do not yet have full agri- 
cultural justice * * but he hinted it 
was just around the corner where he is leading 
us with his program. “The farm program,” 
he said, “has met and conquered drought, 
surplus, and the Supreme Court’s adverse 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration de- 
cision.” Has he conquered our drought? 

This program will not last. Every wrong 
tends to abolish itself. It is a lie to say that 
prosperity is based on scarcity, and it is hard 
to make a lie stand. A lie won't fit a fact. It 
will only fit another lie made for the purpose. 
The life of a lie is a simple question of time. 

In a country where the farmer is a free 
man, everybody is free. Patriotism rests on 
the land and happiness depends on owner- 
ship of the land by those who cultivate it. 
Agriculture is the permanent basis of all 
wealth, prosperity, and luxury. 

The farmers ought to own the land they 
cultivate and cultivate what they own. There 
can be no such thing as a home unless you 


own it. Sixty-one percent of Oklahoma's 
farmers are tenant farmers. Around their 
firesides cluster the private and the public 
virtues of our Nation. The prosperity and 
future of our country depends on farm 
ownership. 

Under this program farm tenancy is in- 
creasing. On January 11, 1940, the Asso- 
ciated Press released a bulletin from the 
Oklahoma Agriculture Experiment Station 
written by John Southern, of the Federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, that sets 
out the facts affecting Oklahoma. 

Under this system, every quota is a bastile, 
every farmer a prisoner. To you, an extra 
peanut is a crime. Why, I denounce it. It is 
an infamy no language is sufficient to express, 

Do I have anything to offer? Yes. We of- 
fered an intelligent subsidy at the time the 
present bill was adopted. We lost by only 
four votes. We are spending $300,000,000 a 
year in these subsidies. There are 2,000,000 
cotton farmers, That means we could pay 
$150 to every cotton farmer. So, let’s pay him 
$30 a bale for every bale of cotton he produces 
up to 5 bales. Base that payment on soil- 
conservation practices and let him produce all 
he wants to, but he'll have to take a chance 
on the price he gets on all over 5 bales. Let's 
cut another $300,000,000 off the Department 
of Agriculture's regular appropriation to 
maintain its vast army of red-tape artists 
and raise that $30 to $60 for the first 5 bales. 
I think it better still to cut off $600,000,000 
of the many billions consumed by the Bu- 
reaus of the Department of Agriculture. 
Let’s raise that to $90 a bale on the first 5 
bales, then if the world market price for 
cotton is only $40 per bale, that will give the 
farmer $130 a bale for 5 bales. It's the 5-bale 
man I want to take care of. If a man pro- 
duces 10,000 bales, pay him on 5 bales and 
let him do what he wants to with his other 
9,995. The 5-bale man needs help. The 
10,000-bale man can help himself. 

I have said what I want to say—good 
night. 


— — — 


The Farm-Labor Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Guy R. Erdley: 


A problem, as big as the world itself, today 
confronts the American people, from the 
highest ranking official to the hobo walking 
the highways and railroad tracks. The labor 
shortage on our farms of America is the most 
serious problem before the American people 
today. We have come to realize that the 
problem exists, true enough, but what are we 
doing about it? We talk, but we do nothing. 

If we do not make some effort to find a 
solution for it, somebody is going to go hun- 
gry. It will not be the farmer, you can bet. 


In the history of the United States we have 


never had a serious food shortage; in fact, 
we have never dreamed that such a condi- 
tion could exist in this land of plenty. I 
fear that we are not yet convinced that such 
a condition is an absolute fact. 

Our Government has appreciated the farm- 
labor shortage thus far only in words. The 
War Manpower Commission and War Labor 
Board together with the Department of 
Agriculture have been talking through the 
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press and the microphone about that shortage 
but as yet have not presented any definite, 
workable plan. True, the Federal Govern- 
ment has suggested several plans, such as: 
Registering high-school students, shortening 
the school term, bringing men over a certain 
age limit back from the armed forces, and tak- 
ing men from industry to make up the 
shortage. 

Suggestions to register high-school stu- 
dents over the country to do the job have 
been presented. This idea will solve part of 
the problem but not wholly. Boys and girls 
of high-school age have not come to realize 
fully the seriousness of the situation. 

I have been hiring high-school boys and 
girls for the past 8 years; and I have learned 
that they, in order to do their work on a 
profitable basis both for themselves and the 
farmer, need older people in the field with 
them. The farmer has his money invested 
in that crop and would like to get it out as 
would any other businessman. And if some 
definite plan is not worked out and made 
available to the farmer he will not invest 
any more. 

The bringing of the men back from the 
armed forces will help but will not meet the 
immediate need, because enough will not be 
able to come back. They have a definite piece 
of work to do there in the training camp 
and on the line of fire; they cannot take 
time to return home to help us solve our 
problems. 

Bringing men from industry to our farms 
may have its merits but it will not have any 
effect on the food situation on a large scale. 
The War Manpower Commission states that 
industry does not have enough help to do 
its job. Therefore how can we get enough 
help from factories to do our work. Men 
have been warned in the past few days to 
either get into essential war industry or go 
to the Army. 

On the other hand, if the plan were practi- 
cal the farmer would be unable to pay the 
same wages that the men could get in defense 
plants. They have had a taste of the big- 
time wages, and that leaves the farmer out 
of the running. Whether or not the Govern- 
ment orders the men back to the farms, there 
will be friction between that type of help 
and the farmer. They would accuse the 
farmer of being the cause of their recelving 
less pay for their labor. Regardless of how 
serious the situation may be, we cannot afford 
to have any friction between groups today. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
present a plan about which I have thought 
and studied a great deal. I have talked with 
a number of people here in Union County, 
Pa., about it and they thought it a good and 
effective plan. 

First of all, we must appeal to the pa- 
triotism of the American people, especially 
the women of America who now realize that 
unless they do something they will not have 
enough to put on their table. The farmers 
of America can produce far more than the 
world can consume if they can get help in 
the form of materials and aid in the plant- 
ing, caring for, and harvesting of the crops. 

My plan is to take a house-to-house survey 
of every village, town, and city and take the 
name of every man and woman who is not 
employed—I mean the housewife or any 
person—man, woman, or child who can spare 
a day for voluntary agricultural work. They 
would be paid according to the prevailing 
wage rate. All names would be filed in a 
separate office in the county. 

Suppose from one town we receive the 
names of 500 or 800 people who would like 
to help. A farmer needs 15 or 30 people to 
do a certain piece of work within a few days, 
He would call the central office and state his 
needs. The office would contact enough 
people in order to get the sufficient amount 
of help, stating the time and place these 
workers would be picked up and taken to 
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the farm. At the close of the day they would 
be returned to the same place. 

I feel most confident that this plan will 
put more food in the pantry. If you can get 
the housewife out to do this job, it will be 
done and done well. It is putting the prob- 
lem squarely up to the American people and 
giving them a chance to do something about 
it. We can talk and write with a flow of 
colorful words, but let us measure our success 
with food on the table. 

One of the most serious problems con- 
fronting our Nation today is food. The 
farmers in this county can and will produce 
our share of food needed for our armed 


forces, civilian use, and lend-lease, if the 


labor is available. However, the farmers can- 
not do the physically impossible; there are 
only 24 hours in a day. 

Union County farmers are planning on 
planting acreages of peas, planting more soy- 
beans, tomatoes, and other crops to conform 
to the Government's plea for more produce. 
According to a survey, the Union County 
swine production has increased 25 percent. 

On the other side of the picture, we have 
farmers cutting down on their acreage, sell- 
ing milk cows (the Government has had to 
set up an agency to purchase milk cows so 
they would not be killed for beef), putting 
out crops and being unable to harvest them, 
because of lack of farm help. This is the 
Union County situation now. 

Most Union County farmers plan their 
next year’s crops by the first of the year; few 
have even been able to plan their crops as of 
this date, because they are not sure what 
farm help they are going to be able to obtain. 
You know that it costs the farmers dollars 
and cents, and labor, to plant a crop and 
cultivate it; that there is a real loss if those 
crops cannot be harvested. There were crops 
in Union County last year which were plowed 
under. 

Some of the farmers of Union County want 
to find out what labor will be available dur- 
ing the spring, summer, and fall, in order to 
plan their crops. 

The following measures have been taken by 
the Union County farmers: 

“That the civilian defense office through 
its victory aids and some air-raid wardens 
will make a survey of all towns and villages 
in the county, asking for men, women, and 
high-school students to volunteer services for 
work on the Union County farms. No one 
will be asked to do what he is physically 
unable to do, but all are asked to volunteer 
as much time as they can. This may amount 
to 1 day a week, 2 days a week, or more, or 80 
many hours each day, or every evening after 
supper until sundown. Those of us who 
might have taken vacations if this war had 
not come might volunteer their vacation 
time. Those who have Wednesday after- 
noons off might volunteer those afternoons.” 

Everyone will be paid the current wages 
for farm help for the work he does, by the 
farmers employing them. 

We will have a central point set up where 
all farmers can call when they need farm 
help. This agency will gather together at a 
particular time and place as many of those 
volunteers as are needed who volunteered 
for that particular time, and the farmers will 
come in to the place designated, take them to 
work and return them. 

The following are the kinds of work for 
which we wish volunteers: 

March and April: Plant potatoes; plow; 
harrow; plant onions, peas, oats; and general 
vegetable gardening. 

May: Tomato planting, cultivating, tractor 
driving, plowing, hoeing, potato cutting and 
sprayin: 

8 Berry picking, pea harvesting, hay 
harvesting, harvesting barley and rye. 

July: Harvesting wheat, fruit thinning, 
weeding, cultivating, tractor driving, hay 
harvesting, 


August: Weeding; fruit picking; general 
farm work; tomato picking; general harvest- 
ing of garden crops, and tomato, potato, ap- 
ple, peach picking. 

September, October, and November: Plow- 
ing; cultivating; harvesting corn; tomato, 
potato, apple, peach picking; general farm 
work during all months. 

The information we wish the surveyors to 
obtain is: Names of volunteers, whether they 
are male or female, and whether they are 
high school students. Home address and 
phone, business address and phone, the time 
and amounts of time for which they will 
volunteer; whether they have had any farm 
experience (it does not matter whether they 
have or not, but we do wish to know their 
experience) and their signature to the volun- 
teer card. 

In this way the farmers of Union County 
will know what labor they can depend on, and 
will plant their crops accordingly this spring 
and can possibly increase their production 
as the Government has requested. This is a 
Union County project and is a matter of 
Union County pride for the war effort, and 
the defeat of the Axis. 


Inland-Waterway Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. E. THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr.Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Texas: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 15 


Whereas Texas is America’s storehouse of 
natural resources, producing more than half 
of the Nation's petroleum products including 
gasoline, and three-fourths of the Nation's 
supply of sulphur, all of which are vital and 
essential to the war effort, not only of our 
own country but of our allies as well; and 

Whereas these commodities, especially fuel 
oll, gasoline, and sulphur, because of their 
bulk and comparative low value, in normal 
times are transported almost entirely by 
water and largely by ocean vessels; and 

Whereas because of the hazards of ocean 
shipping and the lack of available ships, the 
movement of these essential materials has 
now been forced to other means of transport 
at an enormous increased cost to the pur- 
chasers and consumers; and 

Whereas the inadequacy of other means 
of transportation has created an alarming 
shortage of fuel oil and gasoline in certain 
sections of the country, and particularly along 
the Atlantic coast, and is seriously threaten- 
ing the war effort, both here and abroad: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the State of 
Texas, with the House of Representatives 
concurring, hereby directs the attention of 
the Federal authorities to the necessity of 
increasing and augmenting existing trans- 
portation facilities, tnsofar as may be possi- 
ble, by a larger use of the Nation's inland 
waterw: ys; and that substantial and per- 
manent relief can be assured through the 
enlargement and extension of certain water- 
ways, which improvements have already been 
authorized by the Congress; and particularly 
by carrying out the authorizations contained 
in the Mansfield bill, House Resolution 6999, 
passed at the second session of the Seventy- 
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seventh Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent, July 23, 1942, which provides for the 
enlargement of the existing Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway, its extension to the Rio Grande 
Valley, and the construction of a barge canal 
across the State of Florida to form a con- 
nection with the existing Atlantic Intra- 
coastal Canal system; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the members of the Texas dele- 
gation in the Congress, including our 2 
Senators and our 21 Members of the House 
with the urgent request that they bring 
it to the attention of the proper Federal 
authorities. 


Rationing of Canned Foods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
of the Office of Price Administration: 


The eight-point-per-can ration deduction 
for excess canned goods on the pantry shelf 
was arrived at as the fairest possible way of 
making these stocks a part of the family ra- 
tion, Paul M. O'Leary, Office of Price Admin- 
istration Deputy Administrator in charge of 
rationing, explained today. 

The deduction of any greater number of 
points, Mr. O'Leary said, would have worked a 
substantial hardship on large numbers of per- 
sons. 

Two principal factors led us to decide on 
the eight-point-per-can deduction, Mr. 
O'Leary said. 

“First, and most important, we found that 
very large numbers of persons keep substan- 
tial stocks on hand of canned soups and the 
so-called No. 1 cans of vegetables. The soups 
usually found in these stocks have a six- 
point-per-can value. The average point price 
of the No. 1 size cans of vegetables is about 
seven and one-half points. 

“A declaration of each individual can ac- 
cording to its exact weight was impossible 
because of the tremendous complexity of 
the job. 

“It is true that many persons had cans of 
food larger than the soup and No. 1 size, and 
they have benefited to some extent. 

“But we felt it would be better to let them 
benefit a little more, when by doing so, we 
could prevent actual hardship to these large 
numbers who would have suffered under a 
higher point deduction. Therefore, we de- 
cided on the eight-point-deduction plan.” 


The War in the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS ROLPH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, Members 
in Congress from the Pacific coast have 
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been urging a separate Pacific War 
Council. 

On February 22, 1943, the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner published an editorial 
entitled “Total Warfare Against Japan 
Should Be Waged Now To Reduce 
Pacific Peril.” 

I am pleased to submit the editorial 
herewith, as well as copy of Resolution 
3152, series of 1939, of the Board of 
Supervisors of the City and County of 
San Francisco, commending the Hearst 
newspapers’ warning on the Japanese 
menace. This resolution also appeared 
in the Examiner of February 22: 

[From tue San Francisco Examiner of 

February 22, 1943] 
TOTAL WARFARE AGAINST JAPAN SHOULD BE WAGED 
NOW TO REDUCE PACIFIC PERIL 


The San Francisco Board of Supervisors 
adopted a resolution on January 25 commend- 
ing the Hearst newspapers for maintaining 
a policy over a period of many years which 
“has continually warned the Government and 
people of our beloved country against the 
Japanese menace in the Pacific.” 

The resolution is reprinted on this page, 
with natural appreciation. 

The Japanese menace in the Pacific has 
been very real for more than a quarter of a 
century, and the Hearst newspapers have al- 
Ways urged appropriate measures against it. 

The Japanese menace in the Pacific now 
is a challenging and frightening reality, and 
of course the Hearst newspapers are urging 
adequate and effective measures against it. 

It would be comforting to be able to re- 
port that present urging of appropriate and 
adequate measures of war was more pro- 
ductive than past urging of measures of 
preparation. 

Unhappily, there is little comfort in the 
actual situe tion. 

Repeated and prolonged warnings did not 
prepare the United States for the long fore- 
seen war with Japan. 

Our national war policy even now, after 
more than a year of costly and discouraging 
and humiliating war with Japan, ignores 
the ruthless power and savage menace of the 
Japanese. 

b Let us examine the obvious and ominous 
acts. 

The Japanese have possession of the Philip- 
pines, and of Guam and Wake Islands. 

They are strongly consolidated in the rich 
Dutch East Indies and in the strategic South 
Pacific, 

Moreover, they hold the vital outer islands 
of the Aleutians chain, which is not remote 
but adjacent to the North American main- 
land. 

With the exception of valiantly and expen- 
sively and torturously won Guadalcanal and 
Papua, they have thus far held all their 
gains—which constitute a vast part of the 
Pacific world, enormously and inexhaustibly 
rich in essential war materials once held by 
us or by our allies to the exclusion of Japan, 
but now held by Japan to our exclusion. 

This is grim but realistic appraisal. 

It calls for employment of all military, 
navel, and air power we possess and can pro- 
duce, in an immediate and intense effort to 
drive the Japanese from our Pacific islands 
and indeed from the very shores of our main- 
land. 

Instead, we have employed only sufficient 
force against the Japanese in the Pacific to 
engage them locally while they were prepar- 
ing behind this screen the forces and supplies 
for their major strategy. 

The Hearst newspapers have always be- 
lieved that the envious and ambitious, ac- 
quisitive, and barbarous Japanese should be 
confronted with overwhelming American 
military, naval, and air power. 


This was advocated for many years before 
Pearl Harbor as a measure of reasonable and 
proper protection for the Pacific coast, which 
the Japanese have openly coveted for genera- 
tions and which they have always wanted and 
intended to invade. 

It is advocated now as the measure most 
essential and indispensable to the winning of 
the present war. 

The Pacific coast will never be safe from 
Japanese invasion until Japan is completely 
defeated, and if the Pacific coast is ever in- 
vaded by the Japanese the United States as 
a whole will face occupation. 

Japan is utterly confident of her ability to 
invade and occupy the American mainland, 
and a confident enemy is a dangerous enemy. 

Japan has already succeeded in conquering 
a vast empire. 

If she is allowed to entrench herself in her 
newly acquired empire and to develop the 
resources of oil and tin and copper and other 
war material that she has acquired in the 
possession of the Pacific islands, she will have 
the means to prolong the war indefinitely and 
perhaps to prevent the United Nations from 
ever regaining their territory and from ever 
invading a subdued Japan, 

Furthermore, there is the likelihood that 
Japan might unite Asia in opposition to 
the Occident and include India and even 
China in a renascence of Asiatic power and 
policy. 

The Asiatics have tried before to impose 
their dominion upon the occidental race and 
inevitably will try again as the course of em- 
pire wends its westward way. 

We should see that this Asiatic renascence 
does not happen now, when the occidental 
races are divided among and against them- 
selves and are thus exposed to possible 
oriental invesion. 

The American Nation should employ its 
full power, its wonderful and unexampled 
production, its entire resources of will and 
energy, for the prompt defeat and destruc- 
tion of Japan. 

Annoyance and delay are not enough. At- 
trition is not enough. Total warfare 
against Japan is the only measure we can 
rely upon to reduce the special menace in 
the Pacific, and the main menace to our 
whole country. 

Past errors are not easily remediable, but 
to persist in error is worse than folly. 

We surely can make the most of our pres- 
ent opportunities, and we certainly should 
pursue a war policy against Japan recogniz- 
ing our grave peril. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3152 (SERIES OF 1939) 


Whereas during the past quarter century 
the eminent American publisher and writer, 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst, a man with a 
comprehensive knowledge of world affairs and 
their relation to the United States of Amer- 
ica, has continually warned the Government 
and people of our beloved country against 
the Japanese menace in the Pacific, suggest- 
ing and often imploring that uppropriate 
measures be taken to combat such threat be- 
fore it overwhelmed us; and 

Whereas on December 7, 1941, the dastard- 
ly attack by Japan on Pearl Harbor and Hon- 
olulu proved to the sorrow of this Nation that 
Mr. Hearst’s statements and warnings were 
based on sound knowledge of the yellow peril; 
and 

Whereas the Honorable JOSEPAH RIDER FAR- 
N NGTON, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, in 
a splendid article written under date of Jan- 
uary 23, 1943, for the Washington bureau of 
the San Francisco Examiner, owned by Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst, and addressed to 
the people of the United States of America, 
again emphasized the fact that immediate 
and additional methods be employed to ef- 
fectively stay the Japanese menace to our 
Nation: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
hereby commends Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst for his vigilance and patriotism dis- 
played now as well as in the past in em- 
phasizing the Japanese menace to the United 
States of America and particularly to the 
residents of the Pacific coast, California, and 
our city of San Francisco; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the board be, 
and is hereby, instructed to forward a copy 
of this resolution to Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst in appreciation of his patriotic 
services. 


Government and the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Norwich 
(N. Y.) Sun: 

. GOVERNMENT AND THE FARMER 


There are several aspects of the current 
agricultural policy which seem to us utterly 
inconsistent with the threatened shortage of 
food and the food administration's goals of 
increased agricultural production. 

Take, for example, the provision in the 
Budget for expenditures of just under $100,- 
000,000 for subsidies for the exportation and 
domestic consumption of surplus farm com- 
modities. Whatever may be said in favor of 
such expenditures in time of agricultural de- 
pressions they are hard indeed to reconcile 
with the present situation of food shortage 
and the far-reaching rationing of food prod- 
ucts which impends. 

There is provision in the Budget also for 
expenditures of $400,000,000 for “conservation 
and use of agricultural land resources.” This, 
too, is a carry-over from the days of huge 
agricultural surpluses when acreage and 
production were both allotted and farmers 
were paid for keeping within them. It is in- 
deed an anomaly that while one branch of 
the Government, even of the Department of 
Agriculture, is urging the farmers to step up 
their production and attain new all-time 
goals, another is subjecting them to penalties 
if they exceed their production quotas. 

With respect to the matter of soil con- 
servation, it may be said that, however im- 
portant it may be, in the long run, it is a 
consideration which should be subordinated 
for the duration of the war to the production 
of adequate food and forage supplies. No 
realistically minded person would think in 
time of war of limiting steel-ingot production 
in order to conserve the furnaces, much less 
of subsidizing their owners for not wearing 
out their linings. 

The point we are making is that some con- 
siderable part of the difficult situation that 
has developed with respect to food supply is 
due to the failure or unwillingness of the 
Government to abandon policies designed to 
meet conditions of agricultural depression 
and to adopt a program of maximum pro- 
duction. 

Secretary Wickard would better make up 
his mind at once whether his Department is 
more interested in pursuing the broad poli- 
cies of his predecessor in office or in putting 
American agriculture on a sound basis for 
all-out food production, 
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Address of Gov. Harold E. Stassen, of 
: Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. e M. LaFOLLETTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 22, 1943, Gov. Harold E. Stas- 
sen, of Minnesota, delivered an address 
at Evansville, Ind., at a public meeting 
commemorating the births and lives of 
George Washington, the first President 
of our country, and of Abraham Lincoln, 
its first Republican President. 

I have such high regard for the forth- 
right candor, administrative ability, and 
genuinely honest and inspiring charac- 
ter oi the speaker as well as for the pur- 
poses inherent in the substance of the 
address and the clear, persuasive logic 
by which the substance was presented, 
that, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting it verbatim in the RECORD: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow citizens, I count it an 
honor to respond to your invitation to meet 
with you on this occasion of commemoration. 
I bring you greetings from the people of our 
North Star State of Minnesota. Many have 
been the associations through the years of 
Minnesota and Indiana. Thousands of 
Hoosiers traveled on west and participated 
in the opening of our territory and thus 
adding in 1858 the thirty-second State of the 
Union. In fact, that beloved dean of medi- 
cine, Dr. William W. Mayo, who established 
the medical center of world renown in our 
State, received his medical training in 
Indiana under Dr. Deming, one of Lafay- 
ette’s prominent early medical men. Dr. 
Mayo graduated from Indiana Medical Col- 
lege, at LaPorte, February 14, 1850, and came 
to St. Paul, Minn., in 1854. 

The now president of our University of 
Minnesota, Dr. Walter C. Coffey, was born in 
Hartsville, Ind., and the late Lotus D. Coff- 
man, distinguished educator and president 


of the University of Minnesota from 1920 to- 


1938, was born in Salem, Ind. 

My pleasure in visiting in Indiana is added 
to by reason of meeting here your able State 
chairman, Ralph Gates, and your new Rep- 
resentative in United States Congress, for 
whom I have a high regard, the Honorable 
Charles LaFollette. 

We have assembled to honor the two great- 
est of Americans. One of them, on whose 
birth date we meet, was the first President 
of our country. The other, a great humani- 
tarian, was the first Republican President of 
our country. Both led America in time of 
war. Both led through to victory in war. 
Both had basic characteristics and a funda- 
mental philosophy that not only meant much 
to America in their day but mean much 
today. They are principles that are endur- 
ing and are particularly worth while to re- 
view at this hour, with our country again at 
war. 

No one can review the addresses or writings 
of these two great men without being deeply 
impressed with the frankness and straight- 
forward manner in which they conducted 
themselves. They faced burning basic is- 
sues, each in their time, and no one ever 
needed to question where Washington stood 
or where Lincoln stood. Their candor might 
well be one of the first lessons we draw from 
them tonight, as we face the vital issues of 
today and of tomorrow. 


Next we are impressed that neither one of 
them was ever willing to sacrifice principle 
in an effort to secure an easy victory in the 
war. Each went through long, dark months 
and years of struggle. Yet there was never 
any indication of a wavering in their deter- 
mination. 

Their actions, their example, their mes- 
Sages would say today, first and foremost, 
that we must drive through to complete, 
decisive victory in this war, victory both for 
our arms and for our principles, cost what it 
may. There must be no weakening of our 
basic objectives, no dealing with the enemy, 
no sacrificing of principle for expediency, 
lest we win an easy victory that will be no 
victory at all. We must never forget that a 
victory that does not decisively determine 
the basic issues of this conflict will not be 
worthy of those many thousands of men who 
have already given their lives. 

We can learn many lessons today from 
those two great Americans for the effective 
conduct of the war. Washington frequently 
emphasized the necessity of single-headed 
direction of a problem. In his letter to the 
Congress from his Valley Forge headquarters 
on March 16, 1778, he said: 

“There is such intimate connection be- 
tween the forts and the other posts and 
passes in the highlands and their vicinity 
that it is necessary for one officer to have 
the superintendency and control of the 
whole, and to be answerable for all. L. this 
were not to be the case but the command 
were to be divided, they might want that 
cooperation between the garrisons and the 
other troops, which might be essential to 
their preservation and to the common pur- 
pose of defense 

Both Lincoln and Washington recognized 
the need of keeping the people informed. 
They showed the true mark of greatness of 
being tolerant of their fellow men and willing 
to accept criticism even under the most ad- 
verse circumstances. 

In Washington’s letter to Patrick Henry, 
then Governor of Virginia, sent from Valley 
Forge on March 27, 1778, we find words of 
appreciation for information that Patrick 
Henry had sent to General Washington. Then 
we find this significant passage: “That I 
may have erred in using all the means in my 
power for accomplishing the objects of the 
arduous, exalted station with which I am 
honored, I cannot doubt, nor do I wish my 
conduct to be exempted from reprehension 
further than it may deserve. Error is the 
portion of humanity, and to censure it, 
whether committed by this or that public 
character, is the prerogative of free men.” 

Lincoln said, “As I would not be a slave, so I 
would not be a master, This expresses my 
idea of democracy. Whatever differs from 
this, to the extent of the difference, is no 
democracy.” 

The writings of W. and of Lincoln 
also indicate that both of these great leaders 
began to plan the winning of the peace while 
they were yet waging the war. Here again 
is an application that should be made from 
their lives to our times. We should begin 
now, subordinate to the tasks of winning the 
war, but nonetheless of vital importance, 
to think through and plan the winning of 
the peace. 

I hope that our Republican Party will 
frankly face these issues of the peace. I 
hope that we will frankly declare that, with 
the advance of science, of aviation, and radio 
and commerce, the walls of isolation are gone 
forever. Then we must proceed to work out 
the means and methods of establishing the 
bridges for understanding and for living to- 
gether on this earth in the years ahead. 

Would not Lincoln say today, Strengthen 
the union of the United Nations and hold 
fast to that union to win the peace as well as 
to win the war? 

Would not Washington say today that the 
advances of science call for a new and higher 
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level of Government of very limited pow- 
ers, but of essential functions, to keep the 
peace? 

Washington advised against entangling 
alliances with Europe's internal quarrels. 
But no word can be found that would advise 
against America taking a leadership in the 
establishment of a new and higher level of 
Government to meet the problems that the 
advances of travel and of communication 
have brought about. 

In fact, in his farewell address he said: 
“Harmony and liberal intercourse with all 
nations are recommended by policy, human- 
ity, and interest.” His arguments to the 
States of the necessity of establishing the 
Federal level of Government, applies now with 
equal force to the necessity of joining with 
the peoples of the other United Nations of 
the world. 

In his letter to James Madison on Novem- 
ber 5, 1786, he said: “Thirteen sovereignties 
pulling against each other, and all tugging 
at the Federal head will soon bring ruin on 
the whole; whereas a liberal and energetic 
Constitution, well guarded and closely 
watched, to prevent encroachment, might re- 
store us to that degree of respectability and 
consequences to which we had a fair claim, 
and the brightest prospect of attaining.” 

Relate these thoughts to the problems after 
victory in this war and would they not urge 
the gradual development of a United Nations 
Constitution limited in its scope to the pre- 
vention of war, to the common task of polic- 
ing outlaw territories, and leaving to each 
of the member nations their own domestic 
sovereignties, their own flags, their own con- 
stitutions, their own government? 

No more eloquent plea has ever been made 
for a sane and constructive peace, than that 
which came from the lips of Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek when that great and gracious lady 
recently addressed the United States Con- 
gress. For 5½ years China has endured the 
agony of a cruel, a bloody, and a losing war 
against Japanese imperialism. China has 
suffered with a dignity born of nobility of 
spirit, in stoic solitude, the horror, the misery, 
and the atrocities which have been her tragic 
fate. China might be expected to be human 
enough to seek vindication and revenge. In- 
stead China speaks to the world, of modera- 
tion and restraint, with the simple eloquence 
and profound philosophy which refiects her 
ancient culture and fundamental civilization. 
Through the delicate yet powerful voice of 
Mme. Chiang China speaks: 

“We of this generation who are privileged 
to make a better world for ourselves and for 
posterity, should remember that, while we 
must not be visionary, we must have vision, 
so that peace should not be punitive in spirit 
and should not be provincial or nationalistic 
or even continental in concept, but universal 
in scope and humanitarian in action, for 
modern science has so annihilated distance 
that what affects one people must of necessity 
affect all other peoples.” 

We must dispel suspicions and emphasize 
our common purposes. China, Russia, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, the United 
States of America, and the other United Na- 
tions are all needed to win a complete victory 
without weakening compromise in this war. 
And they will each be equally needed to 
secure a durable peace. 

Much can be said of their differences, but 
much more can be said of the strength of 
their common purpose not only to win this 
war but to prevent this world-wide horror 
from coming again. 

We should begin now to set up the ma- 
chinery of lasting unity by establishing defi- 
nite United Nations commissions or coun- 
ciis to administer United Nations interests 
in the transfer of food and supplies and in 
the temporary civil administration of con- 
quered or liberated territories. 

If we continue to maintain distinctly sep- 
arate commissions of the United States of 
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America for civilian food and supply, and 
separate boards of the British, the Dutch, the 
Chinese, and the Russians, we make the prob- 
lem of unity in peace that much more diffi- 
cult to attain. 

Our third application might well be to 
begin now to think through the govern- 
mental structure by which our common pur- 
poses with the other United Nations will be 
preserved and through which nations now 
neutral and those now our enemies may 
ultimately be added. 

A legislative or parliamentary body as the 
key united for such a United Nations gov- 
ernment might best safeguard human rights. 

Obviously, such a United Nations govern- 
ment, as it gradually develops over a period 
of time, should have very limited powers, 
with the member nations maintaining their 
own domestic sovereignty and delegating to 
the new level of government only those ac- 
tivities between nations which have in the 
past been unsuccessfully carried on by de- 
vious diplomacy, balance of power, extra- 
territoriality, international intrigue, power 
politics, making and breaking of treaties, and 
recurring wars. 

Such a United Nations government should 
enact a very elementary code of justice 
world-wide in scope, based upon, not na- 
tions’ rights but human rights. It should 
include provisions for abolishing slavery, for 
the protection of minorities wherever they 
may be, and for preventing religious perse- 
cution, 

A United Nations court would be needed 
to administer the code of justice. 

Realistically recognizing man’s weaknesses, 
should we not contemplate establishing a 
United Nations legion or police force to keep 
the Axis nations and other outlaw territories 
disarmed, to-enforce the basic code of justice, 
and to support the administrative functions? 

No orderly government on any level in all 
of history has ever been successful without 
a police force. This was one of the three 
fatal weaknesses of the League of Nations. 

This does not mean that our country and 
the other United Nations should completely 
disarm. Just as the law abiding residents of 
the West continued to pack their own guns 
long after the first sheriff was installed to 
bring about orderly government, so we must 
maintain armed strength of our own in ad- 
dition to the United Nations legions. 

In other words, I do not suggest that we 
place all of our eggs in the international 
basket, but we should definitely place some 
of our eggs in continuing United Nations 
government. They might at least hatch 
something better than recurring wars, each 
of increasing tragedy and horror, 

We could look forward over a period of 
years to the gradual development from this 
elementary machinery to the administration 
of the great international airways of the fu- 
ture, and of the gateways to the seven seas. 
No one need speak to Indiana about the po- 
tentialities in the air. The dramatic world- 
circling trip of that eminent son of Indiana, 
Wendell Willkie, not only made a real con- 
tribution to the United Nations cause, but 
carried out as it was with one airplane and 
one crew, it boldly 2mphasized the future of 
the air. The recent trip of the President and 
Winston Churchill to rorth Africa by air was 
another signpost of the future of aviation. 
Air tariffs, rules of the air, channels of flight, 
coordination of radio beams and weather 
data, and the maintenance of safe and stable 
international airports, all will require admin- 
istration on a higher level than that of a 
single nation. The catch phrase “freedom of 
the air” will not be the answer. It would 
lead to anarchy of the air and the basic vio- 
lation of domestic sovereignty. Rather must 
we seek the orderly use of the air and recip- 
rocal rights to land under a new level of 
limited United Nations administration. 


Finally, after victory, we must not seek to 
indoctrinate men by force with any particular 
philosophy of government, nor seek to con- 
vince them by force of the correctness of any 
certain form of government. 

Rather should we seek to establish academic 
freedom, to open up the avenues of informa- 
tion and truth for the minds of men and 
women and little children, and have faith 
in the ultimate results, 

Direct and appropriate punishment to the 
criminal leadership of the Axis and of the 
Quislings should be meted out but the liber- 
ated and defeated populations should be ap- 
proached with malice toward none through 
a community of nations’ attention to the 
problems of food, of health, and of recon- 
struction. This should not be on any uto- 
pian, grandiose basis, but on a practical foun- 
dation to make possible the slow, steady 
march of progress of self-reliant, peace-loving 
men. 

The trade between the peoples of the world 
must be increased, not on a dreamer’s basis, 
following neither high protective tariffs nor 
free trade, but rather through a gradual, con- 
tinuous adjustment for increased commerce, 
with the recognition of what that will mean 
to standards of living and to peace, 

It can well be said—what does it profit 
a nation, if it holds within it all its trade, 
and earning the jealous dislike of other peo- 
ples, sacrifices its sons upon the battlefields. 

These are not objectives that can be ob- 
tained in 1 year, nor in 10 years, nor in a hun- 
dred years, but is it not the road we must 
strive mightily to travel? Does it not present 
in its broadest sense the pattern for peace and 
progress of mankind? 

To those who scoff that efforts to apply 
Washington's and Lincoln’s principles to 
problems such as these are idealistic, imprac- 
tical, impossible—it can well be said that 
when the founding fathers of our own United 
States of America were struggling to devise 
& new method of government, the same cries 
of the defeatists—“Idealistic, impractical, im- 
possible“ —-were heard. 

Permit me to quote from a statement of 
the Dean of Gloucester, Josiah Tucker, in 
1786, just 1 year before the Constitution of 
these United States, which we have taken 
for granted for a century and a half, was 
drafted: “As to the future grandeur of Amer- 
ica, and its being a rising empire under one 
head, whether republican or monarchial in its 
form, it is one of the oldest and most vision- 
ary notions that ever was conceived even by 
writers or romance. The mutual antipathies 
and clashing interests of the Americans, their 
differences of governments, habitudes, and 
manners, indicate that they will have no 
center of union and no common interest. 
They never can be united into one compact 
empire under any species of government 
whatever; a disunited people till the end of 
time, suspicious and distrustful of each other, 
they will be divided and subdivided into little 
commonwealths or principalities, according 
to natural boundaries, by great bays of the 
sea, and by vast rivers, lakes, and ridges of 
mountains. 

So stated the Dean of Gloucester 1 year 
before the Constitution of this country was 
drafted, 

We now have a world-wide vision to win 
the war. We must keep our sights high and 
maintain a world-wide vision to win an 
enduring peoples’ peace. 

The vote of the people of Massachusetts on 
November 3, 1942, on the broad proposal 
looking toward world government, and the 
similar resolution adopted by the North Caro- 
lina and New Jersey Legislatures are encour- 
aging developments. 

We must say over and over again that men 
can die upon the battlefields in vain because 
of what happens after a war as well as be- 
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cause of what happens during a war. During 
the battle for independence we planned to 
win that peace. 

As early as July 21, 1775, Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin presented a draft cf a plan for the 
Union to the Continental Congress. We 
followed through at the Constitutional Con- 
vention and won the peace. 

During the War Between the States, Lin- 
coln began to plan the winning of that peace. 
We reverted from those plans to that shame- 
ful period of carpetbagging and almost lost 
the peace. Then we worked out the means 
of again accepting the Southern States, in 
keeping with human dignity, as a part of 
our Union, and the Nation progressed. 

Cur men upon the field of battle in '17 and 
18 acquitted themselves well. They won 
a heroic, decisive victory, but—we all know— 
we lost that peace. 

The winning of this war must come first. 
It must be uppermost in our minds and 
thoughts and deeds. Each of us must add to 
the total strength of America until victory 
comes to the United Nations. 

But pray Gcd that America shall highly re- 
solve, that we will build the framework for 
our future relations to the men and women 
and little children of other nations of this 
earth, not on the shifting sands of political 
expedience, of blind partisanship, of narrow 
selfishness, but on the solid rock of basic 
concepts, of underlying philosophy, of eter- 
nal principles. Yet, let us build that frame- 
work where Lincoln stood, 

“That these honored dead shall not have 
died in vain, that ‘this world’ under God shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall ‘gradually spread 
throughout’ the earth.” 

As Washington said, at the Constitutional 
Convention, “If to please the people we adopt 
that of which we ourselves do not approve, 
how can we afterward defend our works. Let 
us raise a standard to which the wide and 
honest can repair. The event is in the hands 
of God.” 


Do We Want Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. O. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Mocksville Enterprise, a weekly 
newspaper published in Mocksville, Davie 
County, N. C.: 

DO WE WANT PEACE? 

All of us are expressing the hope for an 
early peace, but we have not considered what 
lies between us and permanent peace. Much 
of our hope is no more than wishful think- 
ing because we are unwilling to contribute 
the things which make for peace. Military 
victories cannot bring a real peace, even 
though circumstances bring about cessation 
of hostilities. Peace must be put into the 
normal activities and relationships of every- 
day life and over a long period of time. Peace 
must be put into trade, in diplomacy, into in- 
ternational relationships. If keen and unre- 
lenting competition is put into business, 
tariff walls into trade, lying into diplomacy, 
and political capital into politics, we may 
expect another war within a few years after 
hostilities ccase in this one. We have the 
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blueprints for peace, but we insist upon hir- 
ing other architects to change plans in order 
to build into the structure the selfishness 
and greed of particular groups and divergent 
philosophies. The structure, if it is to be 
enduring and give the best accommodations 
to the largest number of people, must follow 
the blueprints of an old drawing: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Standing Committee on Civil Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from today’s Washing- 


ton Post: 
NICHOLS BILL 


The Nichols bill setting up a separate 
standing committee of Congress on civil avia- 
tion will come before the House of Repre- 
sentatives today. We hope the Members will 
vote against ít. The following are our rea- 
sons: 

1, It would add to the unwieldiness of con- 
gressional machinery. Already there are 80 
standing committees, or little ministries, in 
existence. All plans for the smoother func- 
tioning of Congress begin with the proposal 
that there should be fewer committees, not 
more. Consolidation would simplify and fa- 
cilitate the work of Congress, New commit- 
tees with a single field of reference breed 
legislative anarchy and lobbying. 

2. It would waste the time of the admin- 
istrative chiefs in the executive branch of 
government. A committee on aviation 
would be another testimony-collecting group. 
Already our war administrators have to go 
from committee to committee giving the 
same evidence. It is a scandalous drag on 
the war effort. In peacetime the practice 
impairs the efficiency of government. 

8. It would injure the cause and retard 
the development of civil aviation. The new 
group would be inexperienced and would offer 
the temptation to make political capital out 
of civil aviation. In place of a wise policy 
based on integrating aviation into the com- 
plex of transportation in general, we should 
have a body of special pleaders. 

4. It would bring to an end the usefulness 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to transport in general and avia- 
tion in particular. For 20 years this com- 
mittee has regulated air transport in com- 
mon with rival forms of transport, That is 
the best way to regulate it. Some committee 
must be umpire for competing forms of 
transport, or the job will be thrown on Con- 
gress, since separate committees would con- 
cern themselves with pushing their particu- 
lar interests. The Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has been acclaimed 
by the aviation industry itself for its judicial 
impartiality. This committee has watched 
over and guided the progress of civil aviation 
in this country to its preeminent position 
today. It sponsored the Air Commerce Act 
of 1926 and the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
It has a very capable standing Subcommittee 
on Civil Aviation, of which Representative 
BULWINKLE, of North Carolina, is chairman. 
Membership includes Representatives LEA, 
Boren, WOLVERTON of New Jersey, and HOLMES 


of Messachusetts. All of them are well known 
to the aviation industry as active and aggres- 
sive in their desire to further the sound de- 
velopment of civil aviation. Divorced from 
aviation, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce might become a special 
pleader for railroads and busses, 


Our Domestic Foes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
delivered over the radio by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas, Hon, MARTIN 
Dies: 

My fellow Americans, we are engaged in a 
great struggle to preserve our constitutional 
government and our American way of life. 
To win that struggle we in Congress have 
pledged the lives, the fortunes, and the re- 
sources of America without stint or reserva- 
tion. We are sending millions of your sons, 
husbands, and fathers to foreign battlefields, 
Already thousands of them have made the 
supreme sacrifice for our beloved country. 
Compared with their sacrifices, ours are 
trivial and unimportant. Even the colossal 
debt which we are placing upon your shoul- 
ders and the heavy burden of taxation which 
must be borne for decades to come do not 
compare with the suffering, the privation, and 
the inevitable loss of life which the men in 
our armed forces are laying as gifts of pure 
devotion upon the altar of America. There 
is nothing that we can now or ever do that 
will repay these soldiers of freedom, Not 
only the present but all future genérations of 
freemen will be their debtors. But as tokens 
of our appreciation to them and their loved 
ones, Congress as the servants of the people 
must spare no effort to provide our armed 
forces and their loved ones with every pro- 
tection which a grateful Nation can give. 
They must have the best that this country 
can afford in equipment, in clothing, in food, 
and everything else which will hasten the 
day of victory and hold to a minimum the 
privations, the sufferings, and the casualties 
of war. 

The Congress has another and equally im- 
portant obligation which it must discharge 
to our fighting men on land, in the air, and 
on the sea. We must make certain that, 
when these men return from the battlefields 
of the world, constitutional government and 
the American way of life for which they 
fought are still intact and unimpaired, and 
that awaiting them will be jobs and oppor- 
tunities for advancement under a system of 
free enterprise which is the basis of our 
democracy. 

If we give them the support to which they 
are entitled we may rest assured they will 
defeat the foreign enemies of democracy and 
constitutional government. But while they 
are fighting and defeating our foreign foes 
we at home must be equally determined to 
defeat our domestic foes. Before any Mem- 
ber of Congress can take his seat, he must 
solemnly swear that he will support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic. 

For 4% years it has been the duty of our 
Committee on Un-American Activities to dis- 
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cover and unmask the domestic foes of this 
country. During that pericd we have in- 
vestigated and more than a hundred 
Nazi, Fascist, and Japarese organizations. 
As a result of our exposure these organiza- 
tions have been compelled to fold up and dis- 
continue their organized activities. 

Many of their leaders have been indicted 
and convicted, largely as a result of our ex- 
posure and the evidence which we obtained. 
At one time we submitted to the President a 
list of 17,000 people who were pro-Nazi and 
pro-Fascist. The approximately 3,500 printed 
pages of our public hearings and the hun- 
dreds of pages of our reports, devoted en- 
tirely to Nazi, Fascist, and Japanese activities 
and propaganda in the United States, are 
available to any citizen who wants to know 
the truth about the thorough job our com- 
mittee has done in unmasking the Axis foes 
in the United States. Our committee has 
also ferreted out and exposed the various 
Communist and Communist front organi- 
zations in this country with the result that 
fully 60 percent of these front organizations 
have been forced to discontinue. Anyone 
who reads the Communist publications 
knows that their strategy from the beginning 
of the committee has been an attempt to 
create the impression that the committee 
is pro-Fascist. On the other hand, anyone 
who has read the official newspapers of the 
German-American Bund, the Silver Shirt Le- 
gion, and the various other Fascist and Nazi 
organizations has discovered that the at- 
tempt was made to create the impression 
that our committee had failed to sufficiently 
investigate and unmask the Communist 
groups. Another strategy of these individu- 
als, groups, and organizations which we have 
exposed is to cry “Smear.” The truth is 
that they, not we, are the smearers, for we 
are merely exposing their long records of 
smearing our Constitution and American way 
of life. 

Because our committee has done a fearless 
and thorough job against our domestic foes, 
whether Communist, Nazi, Fascist, or Japa- 
nese, we have naturally incurred the undying 
hc tred of all these groups and their sympa- 
thizers. For the sixth time the House of 
Representatives, by a vote of more than 3 to 1, 
has expressed its confidence in our committee 
and continued us for 2 more years. The 
people of this country may rest assured that 
we will continue without fear or favor to 
investigate and expose all the domestic foes 
of this country, regardless of the brand of 
totalitarianism which they promote. The fact 
that last year we handled from Government 
agencies 138,000 requests for information,and 
that 1,600 agents of the Government came to 
our Washington office for information about 
Communists, Nazis, Fascists, and Japanese 
and their sympathizers should satisfy every 
fair American that our committee has ren- 
dered and is rendering a most useful and 
necessary service in the struggle to preserve 
democracy. In spite of the campaign of 
ridicule, abuse, and misrepresentation which 
has been conducted against us from the very 
beginning of our work, the significant fact 
remains that fully 90 percent of all the find- 
ings of our committee have been confirmed 
and recognized by the findings of other agen- 
cies of the Government and by the official acts 
of the administration in prosecuting and out- 
lawing the various Nazi, Fascist, and Japa- 
nese organizations which we exposed longago. 

Even our critics must admit it was only 
after our exposure of Fritz Kuhn, James 
Wheeler Hill, G. Wilhelm Kunze, Manfred 
Zapp, Guenther Tonn, Frederic Auhagen, and 
William Dudley Pelley, and others, that they 
were convicted and sentenced to prison. And 
they must further admit it was only after 
our exposures of the German-American Bund, 
Kyffhauser Bund, the German Library of In- 
formation, the American Fellowship Forum, 
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Transocean News Service, the German Rail- 
roads Information Office, the Silver Shirt 
Legion, the Central Japanese Association, 
Japanese Imperial Veterans’ Association, 
Japanese Military Virtue Society, Kendo 
groups, Japanese Tourist Bureau, Japanese 
Merchants’ Association, Shinto temples, Japa- 
nese language schools, Italian Tourist Infor- 
mation Bureau, American League for Peace 
and Democracy, the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion, and many others, that these organiza- 
tions were either closed by Government order 
or compelled to go out of existence. 

It may be generally stated that the enemies 
of our Constitution are all individuals, 
groups, trends, isms, and philosophies which 
advocate, teach, or threaten the destruction 
of the Constitution by force and violence, by 
subterfuge, by misinterpretation, by bureau- 
cratic edicts, or by any other method what- 
soever. In fact, the method of subverting 
the Constitution is not the important ques- 
tion, There are many forms of dictatorship 
and totalitarian government. But the prin- 
ciple which underlies all these forms is the 
same. By different methods they seek to ac- 
complish the same end, which is the exalta- 
tion of the state at the expense of the in- 
dividual. Under all of these totalitarian 
schemes the state becomes everything, the 
individual nothing. 

As the state becomes omnipotent, the indi- 
vidual is reduced to a mere cog in a collec- 
tivistic machine. That machine may, con- 
ceivably, possess a terrible mechanical 
efficiency, but it is spiritually lifeless and 
therefore a curse to mankind. 

The Constitution of our country embodies 
those great social and political ideas—indi- 
vidualism, liberalism, democracy, tolera- 
tion—in brief, liberty. Under the Constitu- 
tion the state is merely the servant of the 
people, limited and restricted by an elab- 
orate system of checks and balances. Any 
trend or philosophy or governmental prac- 
tice which tends to upset this balance and 
to weaken these checks threatens the exist- 
ence of the system itself. In recent years 
there has been in every country a revival of 
the pagan and materialistic conception of 
the nature of the state. Under this concep- 
tion the state has become totalitarian in 
many of the countries across the waters. 

In our own country, there has been a 
steady trend in this direction. Federal bu- 
reaucrats have been gradually taking over 
the functions of State and local govern- 
ments and transforming the latter into sub- 
servient agencies of the Federal Government. 
Congress and the courts of our land have 
lost much of their constitutional power and 
responsibility because some of the bureau- 
crats have used the blank-check appropria- 
tions made by Congress and the vast dele- 
gations of authority to the Executive as 
means of increasing their own power at the 
expense of Congress and the courts. 

Being theorists, as many of them are with 
whom the questionnaire has long been a fad, 
some of these bureaucrats have flooded the 
country with millions of their silly, compli- 
cated, unintelligible, and altogether unneces- 
sary question sheets, Committed, as they are, 
by their political philosophy to a program of 
more and more regimentation, these bureau- 
crats seem to delight in the promulgation of 
purely nuisance regulations which, so far as 
industry is concerned, act as a hindrance to 
production, and, sc far as the individual citi- 
zen is concerned, interfere seriously with his 
war effort by confusing him. The right to 
issue rules and regulations was conferred by 
Congress upon the bureaus for the sole pur- 
pose of enabling the bureaus better to carry 
out the spirit and intent of legislative enact- 
ments, but these bureaucrats ha e used this 
right to formulate their own legislation and 
thereby to supersede Congress as the legisla- 
tive authority of the Government. 


Of course, we all recognize that the Fresi- 
dent and his executive and military aides are 
carrying tremendous burdens in their prose- 
cution of total war agains* the Axis Powers. 
In leading this Nation to victory, the Presi- 
dent will have the wholehearted support of 
every true American. In such a national 
emergency as that which confronts us today 
it is inevitable that the executive agencies 
of Government be greatly expanded, that tens 
of thousands of new civilian employees be 
added to the Federal pay roll. One of the 
deep concerns of our committee is that this 
situation shall not present new opportunities 
for un-American elements to infiltrate into 
the Government. We believe that our com- 
mittee, with its vast files on subversive or- 
ganizations, can be of immeasurable service 
to the Executive and to the country by iden- 
tifying and exposing those radicals who would 
slip into Government positicns in order to 
promote more effectively their un-American 
aim to convert our Government into a Fascist 
bureaucracy. 

What I have just said about the trend 
toward Fascist bureaucracy and the usurpa- 
tion of legisiative and judicial power by 
some nonelected bureaucrats is now gen- 
erally recognized by the majority of our 
people and Congress, but what is not gen- 
erally understood are the reasons for this 
trend toward Fascist bureaucracy. There 
are those who maintain that Congress should 
never have set up these bureaus in the first 
place or that having established them Con- 
gress should have more clearly defined their 
powers. But the truth is that some of our 
bureaus are directed and administered by. 
socialist bureaucrats and their “ideological 
pets” who use their powers and influence 
not to support and strengthen our system 
of government and free enterprise but to 
promote their socialistic schemes. As long 
as these professional planners and uplifters 
remain in key positions the language of 
congressional acts cannot be drawn in such 
terms or with such absolute clarity as to 
guarantee the administration of such acts 
in accordance with the intent of Congress. 

These bureaucrats and their “ideological 
pets“ who are not in sympathy with our 
American system will always find a way to 
circumvent the will of the people as defined 
by congressional acts. 

The presence of these socialistic planners 
in the bureaus is not accidental. It is the 
result of their carefully laid plans to sub- 
vert the American form of government. 
These professional do-gooders long ago saw 
in this expansion of bureaus a long-awaited 
opportunity to impose their socialistic 
schemes upon an unsuspecting country. 

As soon as these socialistic pioneers of this 
technique of infiltration entrenched them- 
selves in key positions they set about to 
colonize the bureaus with their “ideological 
pets.” 

Speaking at a Socialist gathering some years 
ago, a man who now occupies a high-salaried 
position in the Department of the Interior 
explained to his Socialist listeners the im- 
portance of their infiltrating the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He said, “They can be of enormous 
use to the movement as Government Officials.” 
Mark you, friends of the radio audience, this 
man did not say that his Socialist colleagues 
could be of enormous service to their country 
as Government officials, There was not a 
hint in his remarks that Government Officials 
are sworn to uphold the Constitution. Not 
at all. They were to look upon Government 
positions as opportunities to advance a move- 
ment. They were to insinuate themselves 
onto the Federal pay roll in order to occupy 
a strategic position from which to spread an 
ideology which is at variance with the Ameri- 
can system. He explained, “One good man 
with eyes, ears, and wits about him, inside 
the department, can do more to perfect the 
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technique of control over industry than a 
hundred men outside.” In the course of his 
speech, this man said frankly that their 
“long-time aim“ was “the abolition of the 
profit system” and the best way to encompass 
that aim was to get jobs inside the Govern- 
ment where they could carry out a policy of 
what he described as “encroaching control“ 
during a pericd of transition from free enter- 
prise to socialism. Well, the speaker who ex- 
plained all this to his Socialist audience 
years ago proceeded to act upon his own ad- 
vice and got himself an $8,000-a-year job as 
chief of one of the branches in Mr. Ickes’ 
Department of the Interior. 

Not all of the comrades at first recognized 
the value of this infiltration technique. For 
example, I have in mind the case of a Fed- 
eral official who draws $5,690 a year as a prin- 
cipal business consultant for one of these 
bureaus. Early in the life of this adminis- 
tration he was offered a position in the Gov- 
ernment here in Washington. In a letter 
which he published under his own name he 
contemptuously rejected the offer of a Gov- 
ernment position saying among other things: 
“I believe in the abolition of the capitalist 
system. I believe in the necessity of the de- 
struction of this system of exploitation by the 
might of workers! organizations. * * + 
I decline to be even an insignificant memter 
of a Government which, after a year of dis- 
playing its brand of social engineering, has 
devised such a positive, direct, and universal 
scheme for workers’ enslavement. * * * 
Nor can I entertain the elaborate rationaliza- 
tions with which some radicals have spun 
their ways into various sections of the Roose- 
velt administration.” 

Despite his original rejection of a position 
ii. this administration this Federal official 
later saw the light and became a convert to 
this infiltration technique and acceptea a 
$5,600 salary in a post which he occupies 
today. 

This case, however, was an exception to the 
rule, for most of these comrades seized their 
first opportunity to infiltrate the bureaus. 

A few weeks ago in a speech to the House 
of Representatives I dealt at length with 46 
bureaucrats. Among these 46 was an $8,000- 
a-year Government official who had the fol- 
lowing to say in his prolific Socialist writ- 
ings: “The hold of this class upon the 
Government of the United States must be 
broken by the organized might of the work- 
ers and farmers, who themselves shall take 
over and reorganize the Government and 
all the economic institutions whose interests 
it watches over.” 

Another $8,000-a-year bureaucrat ridiculed 
our American Government by declaring in 
writing that our democracy is a sham. 

Another bureaucrat who draws $4,600 was 
a pioneer in the movement known as tech- 
nocracy. In one of his technocratic works 
this bureaucrat advocated the abolition of 
money and the substitution therefor of erg 
certificates to be distributed willy-nilly at 
the rate of 20,000 a year to every member of 
society. 

Another, who draws a salary of $4,600 a 
year, spent years in European nudist camps 
and has written numerous volumes on nud- 
ism in which he advocated its universal prac- 
tice in “convent and monastery, harem and 
military barracks, clubs and schools’ 

Two other bureaucrats, drawing $6,500 and 
$5,600 respectively, were national officers of 
a revolutionary organization whose publicly 
announced purpose was stated on its own 
letterhead as follows: “It aims to in- 
spire the workers to take contro! of industry 
and government, abolish the present capital- 
ist system and build a workers republic.” 

And then there's the case of another $4,600- 
a-year bureaucrat who spent years building 
rockets to fly to Mars and elected himself 
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president of the Interplanetary Travel 
Association. 

In citing these few examples, I do so not to 
reflect upon the great majority of Govern- 
ment employees who are loyal and patriotic 
Americans, but to illustrate the infiltration 
into bureaus of people who are on record 
against our form of government or who have 
affiliated and associated with subversive or 
“crackpot” organizations and groups. More 
than a year ago Congress appropriated 
$100,000 to be expended by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in finding out which 
Government employees belonged to surver- 
sive organizations and to report the facts to 
Congress. As one of the most efficient and 
reliable agencies of our Government with 
whom our committee works in complete coop- 
eration, I am sure that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation did a thorough job. Unfortu- 
nately, the Attorney General has heretofore 
refused to submit to Congress the reports of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation con- 
cerning the subversive affiliations of several 
thousand employees, including the 1,124 
employees whose names and records our 
committee submitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral at his request. I have been reliably in- 
formed that the investigative agencies of the 
Civil Service Commission and other depart- 
ments of the Government have also sub- 
mitted reports on hundreds of Government 
employees and recommended their dismissal. 
On the basis of all these reports, I am con- 
vinced that there are hundreds of Federal 
officials and employees who should be dis- 
missed. Only a handful have been dis- 
charged. The reason the others have not 
been dismissed is that certain bureaucrats 
who have the power to discharge have refused 
to do so because they do not believe that 
affiliation and association with subversive 
organizations or expressions of opposition to 
our form of government constitute sufficient 
grounds for dismissal. 

From the thousands of letters and tele- 
grams which you have sent me, I am sure 
that 95 percent of our people agree with me 
that Government employees and officials who 
have expressed opposition to our form of 
government or who have knowingly affiliated 
and associated with subversive or “crackpot” 
organization have no place in our Govern- 
ment, especially when there are so many mil- 
lions of loyal and patriotic Americans whose 
records of loyal devotion to our country are 
beyond question or suspicion. 

In my opinion no act of domestic policy 
would do more to aid the war effort than to 
bring this issue to a show-down without fur- 
ther whitewashing or bickering. 

To dispose of this matter once and for 
all, I suggested several weeks ago when the 
President announced the establishment of 
an interdepartmental board to pass upon 
this question, that the board should be com- 
posed of representatives designated by rec- 
ognized labor, veterans, farmers, and busi- 
ness organizations. A board so constituted 
would have the confidence of all of our peo- 
ple. Its findings would be accepted as final 
and conclusive and we would be assured that 
it would not result in another whitewash. 

You, the people of America, are the em- 
ployers and paymasters of your 533 elected 
and 3,000,000 nonelected servants in the 
Federal Government. You are therefore the 
ones to ultimately decide this question. If 
you believe that I am right or wrong about 
this question, I urge you to write me so that 
your views may be known in Washington. 

The fight that I have made during the 
past 4% years is more than a fight against 
subversive groups and organizations. In the 
larger and more important sense it is a fight 
for survival of constitutional government 
and the preservation of your God-given 
rights as American citizens. 

Fellow Americans, the foes of our Consti- 
tution at home and abroad must be defeated. 

Under the God of our fathers and the Con- 
stitution of our country America must live. 


Joseph Stalin’s Order of the Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ‘ 


HON. JOHN H. FOLGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial and 
newspaper article: 

ORDER OF THE DAY 

Joseph Stalin’s order of the day, issued on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Red army, is a document 
that may be read with interest and profit. 

With admirable clarity, he reviewed the 
course of the war in Russia and set out the 
factors which have brought the Germans 
early victories and more recent defeats. 
Broadly speaking, they are three in number, 

First, the Nazis attacked Russia when the 
Red army was not fully mobilized. Hence, 
the Germans enjoyed a superiority in man- 
power and in equipment, but this, Stalin 
said, has been reversed. He put the enemy's 
casualties at 9,000,000 men, of whom 4,000,000 
have been killed. In addition the German 
losses in equipment have been tremendous, 
with the result, according to Stalin, that it 
is Russia which now enjoys superiority in 
men and matériel. 

Second, the German Army, prior to attack- 
ing Russia, had Imost 2 years of experience 
in large-scale warfare in Europe. This gave 
the enemy an advantage, but one which has 
been overcome, Stalin said, as the men and 
officers of the Red army acquired their com- 
bat experience. 

Finally, according to the Soviet leader, 20 
months of fighting in Russia has brought out 
the main weakness of the Nazis—their in- 
ability te make sound independent decisions 
when the fighting does not go according to 
plan. Stalin conceded that the Germans are 
accurate and exact in their operations when 
they can adhere to a preconceived plan of 
battle. Bu“ in his judgment they are fatally 
lacking in ability to adjust themselves to un- 
foreseen changes in the military picture. 

Roughly, this is Stalin’s explanation of the 
great victories which the Russians have won, 
and he made it clear that in his opinion the 
triumph is exclusively that of the Red army. 
In view of the absence of a second front in 
Europe, he said, the “Red army alone is 
bearing the whole weight of the war.” At no 
place in the order did he so much as mention 
the defeat of Rommel by Britain’s Eighth 
Army, the campaign in north Africa, the 
bombing attacks on the German homeland 
or the never-ending battle to secure the At- 
lantic crossing for the shipment of supplies 
to Russia. 

It is too early, perhaps, to say whether 
particular significance should be attached to 
this attitude, and certainly it is too early 
to attempt to draw any definite conclusions 
from it. But this is no reason to ignore what 
he said or what he did not say. 

The same thing is true with respect to cer- 
tain cryptic statements in the order. For 
instance, Stalin spoke of the necessity which 
compelled the Red army to launch a cam- 
paign “to defend its native land against the 
German invaders and to drive them from the 
borders of our country.” This might be 
read to mean that the Russians do not intend 
to carry the war beyond their own borders, 
But Stalin also warned against the assump- 
tion that the “Red army has now-only to pur- 
sue it (the German Army) to the western 
frontiers of cur country“ -a statement which 
lends itself to an entirely different interpre- 
tation, 
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These comments by the leader of the 
Soviets may mean a great deal, or nothing. 
Perhaps hê is merely trying to mask his hand, 
and if so, he is adept at the art. The danger 
of jumping to premature conclusions should 
be avoided, but certainly when Stalin puts 
himself on record with such a statement, 
there is every reason why the people of this 
country should read and scrutinize it with 
the greatest care. 


STALIN SAYS AXIS WILL BE BEATEN BY UNITED 
STRENGTH 


Stalin told President Roosevelt today that 
he shared the President’s confidence that the 
Red army's victories against the Axis “will 
open the path” to the defeat of their common 
enemy. 

Stalin's reply to the President's congratula- 
tions on the Red army's twenty-fifth anni- 
versary was announced in a Moscow broad- 
cast. 

“Please accept my sincere gratitude for your 
friendly message on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Red army and 
for your high praise of its military successes,” 
Stalin said. 

“I share your confidence that those suc- 
cesses will open the path to our common 
enemy, who must be, and will be, overwhelmed 
by the united strength of our countries and 
all freedom-loving peoples.” 


Effect of Lack of Manpower on Production 
of Dairy and Poultry Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. D. McWILLIAMS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February Z5, 1943 


Mr. McWILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, as 
there is much discussion and thought 
given to the problems of dairying, farm- 
ing, and manpower, I think it timely to 
insert herewith copy of a letter written. 
by a constituent of mine, Mr. Daniel 
Polsky, of the Yantic Grain & Products 
Co., Norwich, Conn., to the Selective 
Service Board, Hartford, Conn.: 


FEBRUARY 16, 1943. 
STATE SELECTIVE SERVICE BOARD, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Attention: Major A. G. D—Vernon S. More- 
house 

Dran Sm: The manufacturing and distrib- 
uting of animal and poultry feeds is a vital 
and important essential in the war program. 
Much stress is laid on the necessity of pro- 
ducing and increasing the production of 
dairy and poultry products. To maintain the 
Present rate of production—without the de- 
sired increase—it is imperative that the pro- 
ducing and distributing organizations be per- 
mitted to retain most of their workers. 

The poultry producers of Connecticut have 
expanded and grown to the present high pro- 
duction with the manual assistance of the 
feed distributor. Many farms are operated 
by old men—crippled men—women. On the 
farms where able-bodied men operate, the 
program is dependent on the service ren- 
dered by the feed man. 

As an example, a man and wife take care 
of 5,000 laying birds. Actually, more man- 
power would ordinarily be necessary, but the 
work applied by the feed dealer makes it 
possible for these two people to do the work 
of three people. The feed and supplies are 
brought to the farm by the driver of a feed 
truck, This driver and helper distribute the 
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feed to the various poultry houses on the 
farms, open and dump the sacks into bins. 
Many of these houses are two or three stories 
high, necessitating the carrying of the feed 
up two and three flights of stairs. Litter, 
which is an important part of the care of 
poultry, must similarly be delivered and dis- 
tributed. 

Very few of the poultry farms have vehicu- 
lar equipment with which they can transport 
supplies to their farms. A bag of feed weighs 
100 pounds. A package of litter will some- 
times run to nearly 200 pounds. This re- 
quires able-bodied men to handle. Should 
the service of delivery and distribution of feed 
and supplies to the poultry farm be discon- 
tinued as a result of lack of manpower, a 
great deal of the production of poultry prod- 
ucts would have to be curtailed, and, in many 
instances, abandoned. 

While the dairy farm is somewhat better 
situated for vehicular equipment in obtain- 
ing his own supplies, nevertheless, his own 
shortage of help to carry on the present pro- 
gram prevents him from going to town after 
his supplies, so he, too, has made his program 
with the idea of having feed and supplies 
delivered to his farm. 

The grain business naturally falls into two 
classifications: (1) the feed mill and (2) the 
feed distributing store. 


1. In the feed mill, the process of preparing 


feeds begins with the unloading of sacks of 
feed from cars. These sacks of feed weigh 
100 pounds each. A carload will contain at 
the present time 600 of such units. When 
removed from the car, they must be piled 
up in the warehouse, They must later on 
be moved to places in the mill where they are 
opened and dumped into hoppers for mix- 
ing. Unfortunately, like the farm, the feed 
mill is dependent greatly on manual opera- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that some 
machines do very essential work. When the 
feed is all prepared, it is again put up in 
100-pound sacks and it requires able-bodied 
men to load the feed into cars or onto trucks 
for distribution. Replacing these men with 
old men, crippled men, or women is virtually 
impossible in most departments. In our 
plant, we now have about 20 women sorting, 
patching, and cleaning empty bags. These 
are replacing what was formerly done by 
about 15 men. 

2. The general distribution of feed to the 
farmers in this State is done through feed 
dealers located at advantageous points, usu- 
ally operating one to several trucks. The 
work at these feed-distributing stores con- 
sists of unloading carloads of feed into a 

warehouse or onto a truck for direct delivery 
to the farm. From the warehouse it is dis- 
tributed via truck to the farm where, as 
already stated above, the driver distributes 
the feed to the various barns and houses. 
In these places he very often has to carry 
the feed up to levels above the ground floor, 
open the bags, and dump them into bins 
and hoppers. This is hard work and requires 
a strong man to do it. We know for a fact 
that much contraction has already occurred 
in the distribution, and that probably, like 
cur own establishments, most feed dealers 
are operating with the smallest number of 
men possible. Further loss of men in many 
instances would necessitate discontinuing 
the distribution of feed in these locations. 

Many farmers have made their plans this 
year definitely with the understanding that 
feed dealer service will continue. Without 
it, they cannot carry out the program A 
great deal of the entire farm program in this 
State is dependent on feed dealer service, 
and inasmuch as this service, as already 
stated, consists of just hard work that can 
be performed only by strong men, it is im- 
perative that serious consideration be given 
to this situation. 

Practically all feed dealers handle ferti- 
lizers, seeds, lime, etc. These items, like 
feed, must be delivered to the farm, even 
allowing for a proportion of farmers who 


have facilities and help to handle these ma- 
terials themselves, 

At the present time, local production of 
eggs is the heaviest in many months. Retail 
prices are averaging lower than a few weeks 
ago. The range of prices is running from 50 
to 55 cents per dozen for 24-ounce eggs. This 
means a pound of eggs at approximately 32 
cents. Compared with other foods, there is 
nothing of equal value that can be obtained 
today. Beef, pork, and fish are high and 
scarce. Poultry meat, which is freely avail- 
able, is comparatively cheap, and no black 
market exists in it. It would be unfortunate 
to force reduction in the production of poul- 
try products in our State in the face of open 
statements that we are confronted with a 
very short food crop. < 

I sincerely hope that your board will con- 
sider seriously the necessity of deferment in 
several categories of the feed business at the 
present time. A few months from now it 
may be too late to prevent a general abandon- 
ment and curtailment of the animal and live- 
stock industry. 

Nery truly yours, 
j DANIEL POLSKY, 
Treasurer, the Yantic Grain & 
Products Co., Norwich, Conn, 


Meat Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EARLE D. WILLEY 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
two letters with reference to the meat 
situation, as follows: 


WILMINGTON PROVISION Co., 
Wilmington, Del., February 17, 1943. 
Congressman EARLE D. WILLEy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed find article regarding 
the “black market.” 

This company is in a terrible squeeze. En- 
closed find Chicago telegram showing hogs at 
$15.75. Office of Price Administration price 
is $13.40. We will have to have some relief 
soon or this company will go out of business, 
as we cannot pay $15.75 and sell for $13.40 
per hundred. 

You will note on the telegram that eastern 
order buyers are in the market for all class 
of top steers, price $16.90. Every steér that 
costs $16.90 has to be sold in the East in the 
“black marbet,“ as these steers, when dressed, 
would cost 29 to 30 cents per pound. Office 
of Price Administration price on grade AA 
beef is $23.75. 

Every retailer who buys this meat from a 
slaughterer has to pay at least $20 to $25 to 
him, or he would not be able to get an- meat. 
This also applies to live calves, sold in your 
town in two auction markets, 19 to 21 cents 
pe: pound. Calves at this price would cost 
80 cents per pound dressed. The highest 
Office of Price Administration price that any- 
one can charge is 24 cents. 

Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
must place a price on livestock. We can’t 
have a price on dressed meats and not a price 
on livestock. 

Yours truly, 
WILMINGTON PROVISION Co., 
Max MATTHES, President. 


E. G. JAMEs Co., 
Februar 20, 1943. 
We believe that most concerns in the meat 
industry are in full agreement with the Office 
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of Price Administration that it is necessary to 
have rigid dollars and cents price ceilings on 
all kinds of meat in order to control inflation, 
and also agree with the Department of Agri- 
culture that it is important that’the farmers 
be encouraged to increase livestock produc- 
tion to the limit, realizing at the same time 
that the most effective factor to bring about 
increased production is a relatively high price 
on the livestock judged by the standards of 
the past few years. 

We also believe that the chief reason which 
has, s0 far, prevented the responsible officials 
from putting ceilings on livestock, has been 
their fear thet such ceilings, if high enough 
to satisfy the farmer, would be inflationary 
in effect, and that if livestock ceilings were 
established on the basis of the present exist- 
ing ceilings on meats (and to comply with 
the act of Congress which specifies that a 
generally fair and equitable margin shall be 
allowed for processing), they would be so low 
that they ould cause dissatisfaction among 
the farmers and reduce the chances of in- 
creased production which is so urgently 
needed. It also probably has been feared that 
if the ceilings on meats were raised to a level 
comparable with a livestock ceiling, suffi- 
ciently high as suggested above to satisfy the 
farmer, that this, in turn, would probably 
create demand from labor for increased 
wages. 

Putting a ceiling of $15.50 per hundred- 
weight on top quality butcher hogs would 
probably be satisfactory to the farmers. Ac- 
cording to the general understanding of the 
trade, the pork cut ceiling prices are based on 
a hog price of $13.65; so raising the price to 
$15.50 would be a raise of $1.85 per hundred- 
weight. If this is converted back to pork 
cuts, as defined in ceiling regulations, com- 
bined with cheek and head meat, lips, ears, 
snouts, tongues, livers, and hearts, on a basis 
of 75-percent yield from live weight, it would 
require an advance on these meat items of 
about $2.40 per hundredweight. The situa- 
tion on beef is more or less similar. 

It is our opinion that when and if the 
meat-rationing plan goes into effect that 
raising present ceilings, on meat $2.40 per 
hundredweight would not be inflationary. 
As we understand it, the present tentative 
rationing plan calls for a maximum ration 
of 2 pounds per person of all kinds of meat; 
so that if the meat ceiling were raised $2.40 
per hundredweight, it would mean that the 
increased cost of the meat legally obtainable 
by each individual by the raising of the meat 
ceiling $2.40 per hundredweight would be less 
than 5 cents per week. 

Inasmuch as the average consumption of 
meat per individual under the rationing sys- 
tem will be less than it was formerly, the 
actual money spent for meat, even if the 
price is advanced about 2½ cents per pound, 
will be less than it was before the rationing 
system went into effect; so the danger of in- 
flation would be nil. It seems to us that 
a plan of this kind would accomplish a 
number of very important objectives. It 
would (1) eliminate many of the violations 
of Office of Price Administration regulations; 
(2) satisfy the farmers; (3) increase pro- 
duction of livestock; (4) allow a great many 
small businessmen in the meat industry 
in the United States to remain in business 
whose existence cannot continue for long 
under present conditions. 

We believe that most farmers are law 
abiding and, like most packers, would com- 
ply with ceiling regulations on livestock if 
they were established on an equitable basis. 
It must be remembered that at the present 
time, when farmers sell their livestock at 
prices much higher than are warranted by 
the ceilings on meat, they are not violating 
any law or regulation irrespective of the 
selling method of the buyers. 

E. G. JAMEs Co., 
Per E. G. JAMES. 
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Ruml Plan Would Benefit Soldiers 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to challenge the propaganda 
which is being circulated that the Ruml 
pay-as-you-go plan will, if enacted, be 
injurious to the best interests of our 
soldiers, 

It is absolutely untrue to say that the 
adoption of the Ruml pay-as-you-go 
plan would adversly affect members of 
the armed forces by piling up an addi- 
tional burden of taxation on them when 
they return from the war. This conten- 
tion is based on the false assumption 
that since the Ruml plan involves the 
cancelation of the 1942 tax liability, a 
tremendous loss of revenue will occur 
which will have to be made up later. 
The fact is, however, that no loss of reve- 
nue to the Treasury would be involved, 
since the Ruml plan would simply sub- 
stitute 1943 incomes as a basis for assess- 
ment of 1943 income taxes instead of 
1942 incomes. The revenue would con- 
tinue to flow into the Treasury as usual, 
the only difference being that 1943 taxes 
would be geared to the higher level of 
1943 income, which will actually result in 
a collection this year of thirteen billions 
in personal income taxes as against ten 
billions if 1943 taxes are based on 1942 
incomes. No additional burden of taxes 
has to be imposed now or in the future 
to make up any revenue loss, since none 
will occur. 

Instead of being adversely affected by 
the adoption of the Rum! plan, members 
of the armed forces would actually be 
among the chief beneficiaries. If the 
present year-behind collection system is 
continued, they will have tc pay a high 
tax on their 1942 civilian incomes out 
of a soldier’s meager pay, which in many 
cases may be less than the tax liability. 
If the Ruml plan is adopted, their 1942 
liability would be canceled, and they 
would be subject to tax in 1943 only on 
their service pay, and in the future they 
would pay income tax based on their 
current income, whether as members of 
the armed forces or as civilians. In 
other words, the boys in the service, 
along with all others, would be rid of any 
income-tax debt. 

At the present time, a single man who 
earned $3,000 a year in civilian life in 
1942 and went into the Army January 1 
as a private owes $400 tax, which must be 
paid out of his Army pay of $50 per 
month. Under certain conditions, this 
income-tax debt may be deferred until 
after the war, but it still remains a debt. 
If the Ruml plan is adopted, this man’s 
1943 tax liability will be based on his 
1943 income as a private soldier, and not 
on his $3,000 civilian income in 1942. 
Thus he would owe a 1943 tax of only $5 
instead of $400. Hence the soldier 
stands to gain tremendously by the 
adoption of the Ruml plan, and there 


will be nothing for him to make up when 
he lays aside his uniform and begins 
hunting for a civilian job. 

Only the Ruml plan will get taxpayers 
fully current in 1943. All substitute pro- 
posals would postpone the time of get- 
ting current for at least several years, 
and at the same time would substantially 
increase taxes by carrying forward the 
1942 liability and requiring it to be paid 
in whole or in part over a period of years 
in addition to current taxes. The Ruml 
plan is the only plan which enables tax- 
payers to get immediately and fully out 
of debt for their taxes, and immediately 
and fully on a current pay-as-you-go 
basis. 


Shortage of Dairy Faris Products 
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HON. FRED NORMAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. NORMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I hereby in- 
sert in the Recorp a copy of a letter I 
recently received from Mr. Wayne Bo- 
zarth, a dairyman of Woodland, Wash., 
which states very concisely, intelligently, 
and with facts and figures the plight of 
many dairy farmers in western Washing- 
ton, and which suggests a sensible, work- 
able, logical solution not only for their 
trouble, but one that will directly help 
cure the already drastic shortage of 
dairy-farm products. 

I would like to point out, as regards 
this revealing letter from Mr. Bozarth, 
that the figures he cites are those taken 
straight from his own books. They are 
authoritative, and I know that they are 
typical of the figures which hundreds 
and thousands of Washington dairymen 
are poring over in despair day and night 
in my district. Briefly, Mr. Bozarth 
draws a comparison between his produc- 
tion costs for 1941 and 1942, and the 
amount of butterfat which his herd pro- 
duced. And he says: 


The fluctuations “ reveal to me 
the reason why so many dairy cattle are 
being butchered. 


These typical figures also reveal to me 
why so many of the dairymen in west- 
ern Washington are forced to sell their 
herds, and why so many are going into 
the shipyards at high wages rather than 
staying on their farms to work from 
dawn to dark for incomes so small they 
cannot maintain a decent livelihood in 
the high-cost era of this war. 

The only thing which these figures do 
not reveal is what the Federal Govern- 
ment—what the Congress—is going to 
do about this situation. Mr. Bozarth 
says: 

Give me a fair price, and I will produce 
the goods. 

I echo that plea most earnestly. Note 
that he does not ask for a high price. 
He says “a fair price.” Mr. Bozarth 
and the other farmers of America are 
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going to have to get their fair prices, 
or the general publie is going to have to 
exist on a whole lot less food than we 
even now can foresee. 

The letter from Mr. Bozarth follows: 

Woop.anp, WAsH., February 16, 1943. 
Hon. FRED NORMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As an individual dairyman, I am 
writing you concerning dairy farm prices. 
For the past 7 years, I have kept a complete 
set of farm records and believe I have a 
pretty fair understanding of the dairy situ- 
ation. In ma a brief comparison of 1941 
and 1942 account books, I would like to men- 
tion a few facts as my records show them: 
1941: 


$719. 50 
Feed — —— $1,305.40 
Butterfat produced - pounds. 11. 016. 2 

1942: 


Butterfat produced. Pounds 13, 219 67 


In producing the extra 2.203. 47 pounds of 
butterfat, I find my receipts only $500 above 
receipts for 1941. 

The above fluctuation in feed and labor, 
along with the fact that labor is almost un- 
obtainable, reveals to me the reason why 
so many dairy cattle are being butchered. 

A raise in farm prices must come to pro- 
duce ample food for our armed forces, allies, 
and our own civilians. I urge you as Con- 
gressman to direct your efforts to better this 
situation. I do not want a subsidy payment, 
or so-Called incentive payment, in order that 
I may continue in business. 

The dairy industry is one of the greatest 
industries in the United States, and, there- 
fore, should be self-supporting. Give me a 
fair price and I will produce the goods. 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial taken 
from the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn., of Tuesday, February 23, 1943, 
entitled “Dangerous Ignorance”: 

DANGEROUS IGNORANCE 


Dr. T. W. Schultz, head of the Department 
of Economics, Iowa State College, is quoted 
by a press association as having said, on a 
recent University of Chicago Round Table 
broadcast, that “the Nation’s most serious 
agricultural problem is getting the cotton- 
growing South to convert itself to war needs.” 
He is also alleged to have said that “it would 
not hurt the war effort one iota if we dumped 
all the 1943 cotton crop into the Gulf of 
Mexico.” We heard the broadcast and the 
press quotations jibe with our memory of the 
gist of Dr. Schultz’ remarks. Now, surely, if 
ignorance be bliss, Dr. Schultz must be almost 
too happy to stard it. 

If this attitude of one college professor 
‘was alone to be considered, it would be more 
irritating than important, but there is some 
rather substantial evidence that others more 
highly placed in determining matters share 
something of his erroneous views. In any 
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event, there follows part of a letter to Dr. 
Schultz from A. L. Ward, director of the edu- 
cational service of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, Inc., Dallas. Mr. Ward 
says: 

One hundred thousand bullets can be 
fired by powder made from one bale of cotton 
linters; and there is no surplus of cotton 
linters, or of munitions. 

“Six hundred and forty pounds of feed 
products (400 pounds of cottonseed meal, a 
high protein concentrate, and 240 pounds of 
cottonseed hulls) are produced every time we 
produce 500 pounds of lint cotton; and there 
is a critical shortage of these feed products. 

“Cotton will supply this year 2,200,000 tons 
of cottonseed meal. Every experienced live- 
stock feeder knows protein is essential for 
successful and economical production of meat 
and milk. 

“Cottonseed hulls, in addition to being a 
feed roughage, are an essential material for 
producing synthetic rubber and aviation gaso- 
line; and there is a shortage of cottonseed 
hulls. 

“One billion four hundred and forty-three 
million pounds of vegetable oil will be pro- 
duced from the 1942 cottonseed crop, at a 
time when fats and oils are so scarce that 
housewives are urged to save the drippings 
from their cooking. Cotton accounted for 
62 percent of the 1941-42 United States pro- 
duction of edible vegetable oils. Estimates 
for 1942-43 indicate cotton will account for 
not less than 48 percent of the total pro- 
duction of edible vegetable oils. The per- 
centage decrease is due to encouragement 
given to soybean and peanut produc- 
tion; * -* + 

“Every one of these cottonseed products 
contributes directly to the war. We do not 
have a surplus, but a shortage of these prod- 
ucts. Everyone knows the need for muni- 
tions; and cotton linters for making muni- 
tions have been classified by the War Pro- 
duction Board as among the Nation’s most 
critical scarce materials, Everyone knows 
the scarcity of fats and oils, and cotton is 
the most dependable source of vegetable oll 
that can be grown in the Southeast, South, 
and Southwest, as well as in most years the 
Nation’s largest source of vegetable oil. The 
critical shortage of protein, as furnished by 
cottonseed meal, is also well known; we have 
had inquiries from Iowa livestock raisers and 
feed firms seeking to buy cottonseed meal this 
year, despite your increased soybean produc- 
tion. Cottonseed hulls also are very scarce, 
and hulls are both a livestock feed and a 
raw material in making aviation gasoline and 
synthetic rubber.” 

Mr. Ward vound up by asking adequate 
correction of misleading impressions and en- 
closed an impressive number of printed items 
that give the true place and value of cotton 
in the war effort. We trust Dr. Schultz has 
time to explain himself after he has read 
the books and things. Such ignorance is 
dangerous and expression of it tends to cause 
controversies without necessity. 


Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an address on 
Abraham Lincoln by William J. Gross, 
editorial editor of the Fort Wayne News- 
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Sentinel, delivered February 10, 1943, at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. I have received an 
estimate from the Government Printing 
Office which indicates that it will cost 
$105 to print the address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fellow Republicans, it will be exactly 80 
years next November since Abraham Lincoln, 
the first Republican President and, next to 
Washington, the greatest of our Chief Magis- 
trates, stood on what had been the scene of 
the most decisive battle of a great war, and 
delivered his brief but magnificently eloquent 
Gettysburg Address. He concluded that ad- 
dress with the never-to-be-forgotten plea 
that government of the people, by the people, 
aan soe the people might not perish from the 
earth, 


Now, we are, so to speak, met on another 
battlefield of another war, to test whether 
that Lincolnian concept of human liberty, 
human dignity, and human sovereignty un- 
der God, is to be supplanted and superseded 
by the iniquitous proposition that govern- 
ment of bureaucracy, by bureaucracy, and 
for bureaucracy shall now sully and despoil 
the earth, 

Lincoln, at Gettysburg, was a little less 
than a year and a half from victory for the 
Union cause—and also from his own death. 
It may be that we today are either nearer to 
or further from a similar triumph for the 
Republic's cause in the present conflict. It 
is almost certain that virtually all of us will 
experience, during the next year and a half, 
considerable pain and sorrow and suffering. 
It may well be that some of us are unpleas- 
antly close to more or less peril in- 
curred from our loyalty to the Republic and 
its highest ideals. 

May we, in any case, here highly resolve 
that neither the storm and strife of future 
events, nor any regard for personal safety or 
convenience, shall deter us from the heaven- 
blessed purpose to stand fast in our adher- 
ence to Abraham Lincoln's great ideals; his 
shrewd, practical wisdom; his exemplary pa- 
tience—and his unconquerable courage. 

In the spirit of his immortal Gettysburg 
Address, we may appropriately emulate Lin- 
coln’s modesty, undisturbed by the reflection 
that the world will little note nor long re- 
member what we do here, but sustained by 
the assurance that the world can never forget 
what has been done, and is even now being 
done, by unfaltering men of principle. 

When Abraham Lincoln was born in Ken- 
tucky, 134 years ago this week, Thomas Jef- 
ferson was still President of the United 
States, and Jefferson's well-esteemed Secre- 
tary of State, James Madison, was about to 
be inaugurated as fourth President of the 
Republic. It should not be overlooked that 
through ut his life Abraham Lincoln, the 
first Republican President, was an ardent ad- 
mirer of Jefferson, who is generally regarded 
as the founder of the Democratic Party. It 
may be noted, also, that Lincoln was born 
and reared to young manhood as a Democrat 
and that he was known, despite his youth, as 
something of a Democratic partisan. 

We may, as Hoosiers, derive at least some 
sentimental satisfaction from the fact that 
while Lincoln came to Indiana as a Jack- 
sonian Democrat, he left Indiana for Illinois 
as a convinced Whig at the age of 21; and 
that this severance of ties with the party of 
his fathers was the first step along the road 
which led him at last to prominence in the 
foundation of America’s only successful third 
party thus far, the Republican Party to which 
you and I belong. 

I do not, however, propose to discuss today 
Abraham Lincoln, the partisan, although it 
may be permitted, in passing, to note that 
Lincoln turned his back on the party of Jef- 
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ferson because that party had already, even 
then, turned its back on the first principles 
of its illustrious founder. And it may be 
appropriate to add here that the people turned 
to Lincoln in 1860 because he and his new 
party stood for something. The Democrats 
had slumped from the libertarianism of Jef- 
ferson into a defense of human slavery; and 
the Whigs, the other principal party of the 
time, had degenerated into a largely wishy- 
washy, spineless group of big business spokes- 
men and rudderless opportunists, afraid to 
call their souls their own, and coldly un- 
responsive to the upwelling tides of deep 
conviction in the soul of the American public, 

The road which Lincoln traveled, from 
the time when he became a to the 
day when he was elected the sixteenth 
President of the United States, was, in more 
than one respect, a rough and rocky pas- 
sage. His progress to the Presidency was 
characterized by many abusive and insult- 
ing smear campaigns directed against him. 
But we have time here to note no more than 
one or two instances, 

Perhaps, at this moment, when we have 
so recently held congressional elections, it 
may be well to glance at Lincoln, the Con- 
gressman, whose remarks in the House of 
Representatives were assailed by the Demo- 
cratic press in his home district as imbecile 
and silly. That same press impugned Lin- 
coln's patriotism, and charged him with giy- 
ing aid and comfort to Mexico’s Santa Ana, 
whom we may perhaps designate as having 
been the Hitler of his time. Lincoln was 
charged by those Democratic newspapers in 
Illinois as being—and I quote them liter- 
ally—“a slanderer of the President,” a de- 
fender of the butchery of the Alamo,” and 
as having made “a base, dastardly, and trea- 
sonable attack upon President Polk.” They 
called him “a black disgrace to the Seventh 
Tilinois District,” “one who has heaped odium 
and infamy upon the living brave and the 
illustrious dead,” “this Benedict Arnold of 
our district,” and so on, and so on. These 
are direct quotations from the Democratie 
press of 1848. They were provoked by Con- 
gressman Lincoln's flatfooted opposition to 
American aggression against Mexico under 
the administration of James K. Polk, who, 
like today’s Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
hailed from Tennessee. 

Lincoln's vigorous attack upon the Polk 
administration was made in a speech in the 
old House of Representatives (now Statuary 
Hall in the Nation’s Capitol). Polk’s assere 
tions of American claims to certain Mexican 
territory, Lincoln said, were “from beginning 
to end, the sheerest deception.” President 
Polk, he said, was to “wring something 
(from the situation) in justification of him- 
self in connection with the Mexican War.” 
He wanted the President to answer certain 
questions. Here I quote Congressman Lin- 
coln: “Let him, for instance, point out the 
spot on American soil where the first Ameri- 
can blood was shed. * If he cannot, 
or will not, answer, I will be convinced of 
what I have more than suspected already— 
that he (the President) is deeply conscious 
of being in the wrong; that he feels the 
blood of this war, like the blood of Abel, is 
crying to heaven against him; that originally 
having some strong motive * * to in- 
volve the two countries in a war, and trust- 
ing to escape scrutiny by fixing the public 
gaze upon the exceeding brightness of mili- 
tary glory—that attractive rainbow that 
arises in showers of blood—that serpent’s 
eye that charms to destroy—he plunged into 
it and has swept on and on till, disappointed 
in his calculation of the ease with which 
the enemy might be subdued, he now finds 
himself he knows not where.” 

Then Congressman Lincoln, warming to 
his indictment of Polk the warmonger, ex- 
claimed: “How like the half-insane mum- 
blings of a fever dream is the whole war part 
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of the President's last message! * * His 
mind, taxed beyond its power, is running 
hither and thither, like some tortured crea- 
ture on a burning surface, finding no posi- 
tion on which it can settle down and be at 
ease.“ 

And when Lincoln asked when would peace 
come, Polk did not say. The war had been 
going on now for about 20 months, and the 
President did not have even an imaginary 
conception” of when it would end. No won- 
der, said Lincoln, no wonder the President 
was “a miserably perplexed man.” “God 
grant,” Lincoln shouted, “God grant he may 
be able to show there is not something about 
his conscience more painful than all his 
mental perplexity!” That was the speech 
which sent the Democratic press of Illinois 
into such a frothing fit of assault upon Con- 
gressman Lincoln. But do you know, today, 
of a single historian worthy of the name who 
has not pronounced upon the Polk adminis- 
tration’s war of aggression against a sister 
nation the same verdict which Abraham Lin- 
coln pronounced 95 years ago last month? 

Yet, back home, in 1848, Lincoln’s law 
partner, Billy Herndon, typical of all too 
many fair-weather friends and weak~-spined 
super-respectables of the present day, im- 
mediately developed an awful case of the 
high jitters. He was terribly concerned over 
Lincoln's political future. He sent a worried 
letter to Washington. In a typical reply, 
which began “Dear William,” Congressman 
Lincoln asked his partner: “Would you have 
voted what you felt, and knew, to be a lie?“ 
Herndon was unable to answer that ques- 
tion, but he sent to Lincoln a new set of 
misgivings. Whereupon Lincoln wrote back 
to his law partner—this time a little sharply. 

Why.“ Lincoln asked, “why did the Con- 
stitution give to Congress exclusively the 
power to declare war?” And he answered 
his own question in these words: “So that 
no one man could plunge the country into 
war, as kings had done.” 

And nobody, even among his enemies, at- 
tempted to refute his point. But, as so often 
happens when a man is under fire, his sup- 
posed friends ran to cover like scared rabbits, 
Instead of fighting back with the truth, they 
turned “appeasers”; they fawned upon the 
falsifying foes of their faithful friend. Lin- 
coln saw all this, and, being above all things 
a realist, he announced that he would not 
be a candidate to succeed himself. He was 
a poor man; he had a living to make; he was 
a good lawyer. So he considered that a can- 
didacy for a second term was not worth the 
candle. 

Besides, Lincoln, knowing that he was right, 
could afford to wait. Several times after- 
ward he made unsuccessful bids for public 
office. Weaker men might have been dis- 
couraged. But not the patient Lincoln. He 
could afford to wait. His hour would come, 
It did. Thirteen years after his blistering 
attack upon President Polk, he himself was 
President Lincoln. 

And no sooner had he become President 
than Polk’s party precipitated the bloody 
Civil War. It must have seemed to Lincoln 
that that party “just had to be fighting“ 
not against some foreign power, then against 
the American Union itself. But still brave, 
still patient, still fortified by a sense of his 
own rightness, still unwilling to evade the 
responsibility of any crisis, he accepted the 
challenge of the rule-or-ruin divisionist Dem- 
ocrats and beat the secessionists to their 
knees. 

Here let us address ourselves briefly to the 
4 bitter Civil War years, contrasting Abraham 
Lincoln, the victor, with Jefferson Davis, the 
vanquished President of the Southern Con- 
tederacy. 

Davis, who had been Secretary of War in 
the expansionist-imperialist administration 
of Franklin Pierce, was always characterized 


by a flair for the military, accentuated per- 
haps by a very slight dash of practical mili- 
tary experience. In this he exemplified the 
truth of Alexander Pope’s reminder that “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” It is 
not surprising that such a man was inclined 
to keep the military command too directly in 
his own Presidential hands. Davis, of course, 
lost the war. 

Davis, as head of the secessionist South, 
had, as one historian declares, “neither the 
time to exercise effective control nor the 
talent to choose effective instruments“ be- 
cause he tried to hang on to too much direct 
military supervision himself. Perhaps this 
point may remind some of us of one or two 
more recent instances. 

It is noteworthy, also, that according to 
this same historian, Davis’ “state papers show 
an increasing querulousness and bitterness,” 
and we may recall that only two of Davis’ 
original Cabinet members resigned—after 
quarreling with the Confederate President, as 
Harry Woodring, of Kansas, quarreled with 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. The re- 
mainder of Davis’ cabinet, on the other hand, 
this historian points out, “inspired only 
slight confidence” among the people of the 
South. Davis lost the war. 

Now, take the Cabinet of Abraham Lincoln. 
“Not a single member was a personal friend 
or follower of the President. His choice was 
restricted by the need of representing every 
element in his party, and also every loyal 
section of the Union.” Moreover, Secretary of 
State Seward, of New York, did not bring the 
administration either strength or confidence 
until Seward had been stopped from “almost 
wrecking the administration by his aggres- 
sive foreign policy.” I wish we had time to 
review some of this New York Secretary of 
State's international swashbuckling; but suf- 
fice it to say that Abraham Lincoln made him 
“cut it out!” 

It will bear some emphasis that Lincoln was 
rather slow to prosecute the war; but he was 
more prompt and more steadfast in making it 
clear that the war itself was being fought 
only to preserve the Union, not for other 
goals, whether subsidiary or in some minds 
paramount. 

Moreover, Lincoln made the citizenry of 
all the loyal States feel that their destiny 
was wrapped up in the Union cause, He 
didn't make some elements in the popula- 
tion feel that the war was being carried on 
successfully despite those elements. 

It is important to take notice of the very 
solid fact that not a few northern members 
of Lincoln’s own party did not see precisely 
eye to eye with him as to the goals and ob- 
jectives of the conflict. Some ot these north- 
ern Republicans were frankly critical of 
Lincoln's policy. He knew that this was so. 
But every historian of consequence has re- 
corded that no inconsiderable part of Lin- 
coln’s strength stemmed from the fact that 
he, unlike some of his successors, did not 
seek to dominate all elements in the popula- 
tion, or even in his own party. 

I feel that we should note, also, that Lin- 
coln never failed to regard the South—that 
is, “the enemy”—with “sorrow and compas- 
sion.” Never once did he have resort to the 
base emotions of blind, dishonest hate or 
brutal savagery. 

In their text, entitled “Growth of the 
American Republic,” Morison and Commager 
declare: “Lincoln refused to let politicians 
worry him into ordering an advance. * * + 
It was the true policy of the Union to post- 
pone offensive movements until its superior 
resources were really organized for offensive 
war. It was the policy of the Confederacy, 
on the other hand, to force an issue 
promptly.” The Confederacy was defeated. 

Remember that after the first Battle of 
Bull Run, in 1861, the South “indulged in an 
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orgy of conceit and self-applause, which it 
did not get over till 9 months later.” And 
remember the mad impulsiveness and bloody 
desperation of maneuvers like Pickett's 
charge at Gettysburg. Yes; the Confederacy 
was defeated. 

We may also note with some interest today 
that after the South’s “little Pearl Harbor” 
assault upon the Norfolk Navy Yard (on 
April 20, 1861) Lincoln quickly ousted his 
Secretary of the Navy, and turned the Navy 
job over to Gideon Welles, who, with a highly 
capable assistant, justify Morison and Com- 
mager in stating that “the Navy was now 
much more efficiently directed, and without 
costly mistakes in higher command, since 
the country did not force it to make rear 
admirals out of politicians.” The Union was 
not defeated—thanks to the administrative 
genius of Abraham Lincoln. 

Looking toward 1944, we may recall here 
that 1864 was the first time in which a mod- 
ern nation in such circumstances had ever 
faced a general election of this kind, under 
a true system of suffrage. There were some 
fools and some misguided patrioteers who 
toyed with the idea of postponing the Presi- 
dential election, or dispensing with it for an 
indefinite period. Lincoln rebuked them. 
Said he: “If the rebellion could force us to 
forego or postpone a national election, it 
might fairly claim to have already conquered 
and ruined us.“ And he made this statement 
despite the fact that he was firmly convinced 
that he would be defeated at the polls by one 
of his own generals, George B. McClellan, the 
northern Democratic candidate. Lincoln was 
not defeated—mostly because he knew the 
meaning of the word “principle” and had the 
fortitude to stand by principle. 

Now, let us have a look at Abraham Lin- 
coln’s wartime attitude toward sensational 
or revolutionary post-war hypotheses. He 
did not try to stretch the war to cover a lot 
of fantastic notions about the specifications 
of a projected Utopia. 

In his first message to Congress (Decem- 
ber 3, 1861) he said: “I have been anxious 
and careful that the inevitable conflict shall 
not degenerate into a violent and remorseless 
revolutionary struggle.’ Contrast that, if 
you will, with some of today’s “globalist” 
chatter about “world revolution”—‘“this is 
America’s century,” etc., which comes from 
the lips of certain overpublicized gen- 
tlemen who for 45 years were steeped 
in the anti-Lincoln partisanism of the 
party dominated by southern bourbons, 
but who now dare to speak in the name of 
Lincoln and have the impertinence to parade 
themselves as the perhaps “titular” leaders 
of Lincoln’s party. 

In his biography of Lincoln, Stephenson 
says: “Lincoln resisted, in late 1861, a new 
temper which was forming, a blend of all 
these elements of violent feeling which war 
inevitably releases, the resurrection of that 
primitive bloodlust which les dormant in 
every peaceful nation like a sleeping beast.” 
Lincoln, in the words of this biographer, was 
resisting those “hundred-percent-uncondi- 
tional-surrender sort of patriots, sincere in 
their desire to win the war, yet certain to 
lose it for any government that yielded to 
their misguided zeal.” 

Again, in the summer of 1862, Lincoln re- 
pulsed the various “win the peace“ wolves 
which skulked in various types of sheep's 
clothing. James Russell Lowell's Biglow 
Papers in June of that year was tantamount 
to an assertion that we might “win the war, 
but lose the peace.” It contended that the 
chief issue was not saving the Union but, 
rather, the abolition of slavery. In the fa- 
mous letter to Horace Greeley (August 22, 
1862) Lincoln answered this argument of an 
eminent New England “intellectual.” Said 
Lincoln: “If I could save the Union without 
freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I 
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could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would 
do it; and if I could save it by freeing some 
and leaving others alone, I would do that.” 
I wish to God that another war President 
could see his way clear to deliver a convinc- 
ing paraphrase of that general purpose of 
keeping first things first. 

Meanwhile, let us not overlook the fact 
that the chief agitators for the Civil War 
in the North—even in advance of secession— 
those who had most fanatically described it 
as the “irresponsible confiict”"—had been the 
same persons who had manifested a most 
cordial interest in remaking the country’s 
social forms. By no means the least of the 
testimonials to Abraham Lincoln's greatness 
is the fact that he at all times kept the main 
goal uppermost in mind. ‘That is a yardstick 
by which history can measure all Presidents. 

Now, let us hasten on: 

Lee surrendered his armies on April 9, 
1865. Two days later, Lincoln made his last 
public address, in which he unfolded: his re- 
construction policy, embodying what one 
historian justly describes as “the most mag- 
nanimous terms toward a helpless opponent 
ever offered by a victor, for Lincoln did not 
consider himself a conqueror,” or even a 
“chief of state’—but only President of the 
United States. In no address to civilians, by 
the way, did Lincoln ever refer to himself 
as Commander in Chief. To have done 80 
would have been to utter a falsehood. The 
President is Commander in Chief only of the 
Army and Navy. And Lincoln, faithful to 
his constitutional oath, never presumed to 
extend the scope of his constitutional power. 

On April 14, 1865, at his last Cabinet meet- 
ing, Lincoln urged that the blockade ] 
the South be lifted; that the Nation’s 
thoughts be turned away from bloodshed or 
persecution, and toward reestablishing 
peace, That night, a fanatical Democrat, an 
actor who not unnaturally sought on all 
occasions to theatricalize things, sent a pis- 
tol ball ripping into the President’s brain. 
And in the rainy dawn which followed, the 

of War declared, concerning the 
victim of Booth's bullet: Now he belongs 
to the ages.“ 

Immediately, and from the same region 
whence had come most of the premature 
northern agitation for war and for social 
reform, there swarmed a mongrel breed of 
politicians, sired by abolition out of profiteer- 
ing. The war had been fought—and won— 
for {ts real motives, constantly kept fore- 
most by Lincoln. But straightway the 
North’s “do-gooders” sought to win the peace 
by wreaking still further—and unnecessary— 
destruction upon the vanquished South. The 
South had been a slave to some degree of 
freedom. Now it was to be freed from its 
slavery to that freedom—only to become a 
slave to an alien definition of “freedom.” 

It was not long until this machinery of 
salvation became the machinery of political 
control in the hands of the basest elements in 
the Republican Party—just as, one might say, 
È world-wide Work Projects Administration 
in the hands of radical social workers could 
become a political machine to compel this 
country’s adherence to a world-wide New Deal. 
The conquered southerners after 1865 asked 
only food and land. What they got, however, 
was something like a quart of milk and some 
feverish agitation for political rights as pre- 
scribed by those who had proclaimed them- 
selves the saviors of the South. The process 
of orderly reconstruction which the benign 
Lincoln had hoped to advance was crimi- 
nally retarded by the bigoted win-the-peace 
element which ruthlessly pressed its arrogant 
theories beyond all reason. Booth’s bullet, 
calculated to help the South, actually initi- 
ated the shameless orgy of oppression and 
corruption which was to go down in history 
as our most tragic era. Booth's bullet could 


not have produced all this calamity without 
the misdirected fake idealism of eastern Re- 
publicans, who, never in sympathy with Lin- 
coln and his midwestern point of view, suc- 
ceeded only in sabotaging national unity and 
engendering a long-persistent intersectional 
bitterness. 

Ladies and gentlemen, their poiltical heirs 
and successors are “at it again.” I call upon 
you, as real, honest-to-God Lincoln Repub- 
licans, to resist them with everything at 
your command. If our Congress should yield 
to these eastern seaboard elements again— 
this coalition of big business imperialism and 
left wing “social reformism”—it would be 
opening the way toward another chaotic Re- 
construction period—another tragic era, such 
as that which involved the attempted im- 

chment of Lincoln’s successor, Andrew 
Johnson, a maverick ex-Democrat, a man not 
without ability, but one unable to cope with 
the powerful forces which pseudo-intellec- 
tual bigotry so readily lets loose. 

Already this eastern seaboard element has 
its carpetbaggers abroad in the land—swarm- 
ing over the country, desecrating the mem- 
ory of Lincoln by false pretensions to a 
worthiness of leadership m Lincoln's party. 

Finally, we can take no more than a pass- 
ing glance at the fact that under Lincoln 
there was no censorship of the press, and 
that frank discussion of both war aims and 
peace terms was seldom hindered during his 
administration because Lincoln meant what 
he said when he asserted: “As I would not 
be a slave, so I would not be a master.” 

I want to read you a few lines from a 
personal letter received by me, the other 
day, from an American officer in the service: 

“Unless you back home continue to pro- 
tect the home front as you have been doing, 
we will not, when we return, recognize that 
which we left behind when we entered the 
service. To you men who labor in defense of 
constitutional safeguards, we at the front 
owe a debt of gratitude. You who are 
charged with maintaining our American in- 
stitutions must not fail us. If you ever do, 
then all our trials and tribulations, result- 
ing from being torn from our families, will 
have been for naught, whatever the victories 
in arms may bring. Until we return, carry 
on—even unto your own jeopardy. Truth 
based upon Benjamin Franklin’s Prayers, 
and Washington's Farewell Address, and Lin- 
coln's serene philosophy must not fail us. 
They will not fail us if you continue to up- 
hold them.” 

That was an encouraging injunction from 
one of our men at the front. And may I 
stress his phrase: “Even unto your jeopardy.” 
May I ask you to remember that while our 
boys in the battle lines are drawing upon 
every resource of courage, just as did Lin- 
coln's boys in blue, we have the moral obliga- 
tion to mobilize all the resources of our civil- 
ian courage on the home front. 

As Congressman, as candidate for the Sen- 
ate, as President, Abraham Lincoln had to 
endure the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune as few men in history have had to 
bear them. His endurance may well serve us 
as a model in these times, which are not 
wholly unlike those in which he lived. Let 
us take that model and again resolve “that 
these honored dead shall not have died in 
vain.” Our individual lives are as nothing 
by comparison with the cause to which Lin- 
coln, long years ago, so conscientiously dedi- 
cated our party. May the leaders of that 
party, spurning the heresies which Lincoln 
spurned, standing unflinchingly in defense of 
the ideals which Lincoln served so faith- 
fully, hear once more down the ages his 
heartening words at a council of war when 
the cause of the Union seemed to have ebbed 
to its lowest level: 

“Courage, gentlemen, it is almost day- 
break.” 
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Vitamins for the Home Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a press 
release entitled More Vitamins Needed 
for the Home Front,” which I issued as 
of February 18, 1943. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MANPOWER PROBE BY SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE DISCLOSES THAT DIET OF CIVILIAN 
POPULATION SHOULD BE PROTECTED JUST AS 
HEALTH OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS IS GUARDED 
Unless Government agencies regulating 

food distribution take steps to insure an ade- 

quate supply of necessary vitamins for the 
home front the United States war effort will 

be sharply restricted, Senator ROBERT R. 

Reynoups of North Carolina, chairman of 

the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 

warned today. 

“For 5 months,” Senator REYNOLDS said, 
“the Military Affairs Committee of the United 
State Senate has been looking into manpower 
problems as they affect our home front and 
our overseas fronts. Our hearings disclose 
that our basic problem simmers down to the 
simple statement of how many men we can 
feed and transport, It is apparent that we 
have not got the transportation to move men 
overseas as fast and in the numbers we would 
like. It is equally apparent that in order to 
keep abreast of the wartime demand upon 
our economy we must greatly stimulate food 
production in order to keep our armed forces 
overseas and our production forces at home 
happy and contented. 

“It should never be forgotten,” Senator 
REYNOLDS asserted, that the men and women 
at home are the men behind the man behind 
the gun. The man on the firing line is not 
efficient if the man on the defense line at 
home is not equally efficient. Both must be 
well fed and happy.” 

Senator REYNOLDS cited the results of the 
recently published Foodex Test conducted by 
Prof, Howard W. Haggard, of Yale Univer- 
sity, in a large eastern aviation plant, to 
prove that “increasingly slender rations of 
the civilian population, which includes the 
defense workers, must be fortified with bal- 
anced, synthetic vitamins and minerals or 
‘absenteeism’ will defeat the maximum pro- 
duction of war matériel.” 

He declared that the health of the civilian 
population should be guarded and fortified 
just as the Army and the Navy protect the 
physical well-being of soldiers and sailors. 

“Unfortunately,” he said, “the shelves of 
our grocery stores throughout the Nation 
are entirely too empty of essential foods 
containing the n vitamins and min- 
erals. Government agencies should take im- 
mediate steps to make more of these foods, 
as well as synthetic vitamins, available 
through grocery outlets,” adding that “the 
amount of daily requirements of all vita- 
mins and minerals that are essential should 
be made available to the defense worker and 
the civilian population in food supplement 
form to relieve the growing food crisis and 
protect and build the health and stamina of 
the home front,” 
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“At present,” Senator REYNOLDS contin- 
ued, “we have more than 1,000,000 men over- 
seas on 62 different fronts stretching from 
Iceland and the equally icy Aleutian Islands 
to far-away China, India, and the Persian 
Gulf, as well as on the numerous islands, big 
and little, in the South Pacific. Before 
the year is over the number of men and 
women overseas will be greatly increased. 

“The War Department is doing a marvelous 
job in providing our overseas forces with a 
scientific, balanced diet. The Navy Depart- 
ment is doing an equally splendid job. Our 
soldiers and sailors are receiving the right 
amount of vitamins and minerals. Their 
physical condition shows it. But, unfortu- 
nately, our investigation shows that our in- 
dustrial workers, as well as our white-collar 
population, on whom the Nation must depend 
for the necessary production of planes and 
tanks and guns, are not receiving sufficient 
of the foods which contain the essential 
vitamins and minerals. Survey after survey 
in large and small defense plants have dis- 
closed this unhappy situation. It is a con- 
dition which must be corrected without de- 
lay. Proper nutrition for the home forces 
is equally as important as proper nutrition 
for the uniformed forces. It is essential 
that the diet of our defense workers be sup- 
plemented with the necessary vitamins and 
minerals.” 

Senator Reynotps declared that the man- 
power hearings of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee have disclosed that there are two ways 
to destroy civilian morale—lack of fuel for 
the body (that is, shortage of oil and coal for 
heating purposes) and lack of fuel for the 
stomach (that is, shortage of health- and 
body-building foods). We must guard 
against a break-down of civilian morale by 
3 shortages of body and stomach 

uels. 

Vitamin concentrates costing millions of 
dollars were shipped to our British and Rus- 
sian allies under lease-lend because these 
countries appreciate their importance in bol- 
stering up the health, stamina, and vitality 
of their people.” Senator REYNOLDS con- 
tinued, “We here in the United States are 
beginning to run short of some of these 
important concentrates and the need for them 
becomes more and more apparent with the 
forthcoming rationing of protective foods. 

“Happily, provision has been made by the 
Army and the Navy for the scientific feed- 
ing of the armed forces but, unhappily, the 
home folks have been so neglected that the 
possibility of a balanced diet for them in the 
future is rapidly disappearing. Now come 
Mr. Herbert Hoover and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard to warn the American people 
that we face a food crisis next fall because 
of inadequate manpower to produce and 
harvest crops. Likewise Mr. James F. 
Byrnes, the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, informs us that the War Department is 
giving serious consideration to the use of 
soldiers to help harvest the crops. 

“Under the circumstances,” Senator REYN- 
orps continued, “it becomes all the more 
necessary for the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture, the Pub- 
lic Health Service, and other interested gov- 
ernmental agencies to take steps to make 
available an adequate supply of the necessary 
vitamins and minerals to insure public health 
and also to keep war workers happy and con- 
tented. 

“Approximately 200 processed foods, 
canned, dried, and frozen fruits and veg- 
etables, fruit and vegetable juices, canned 
soups, dairy products, including butter and 
cheese, heavy cream, meats, etc., have been 
or are in the process of being rationed, and 
are becoming scarcer every day. These foods 
contain the necessary vitamins and minerals 
which Government experts, nutritional au- 
thorities, and physicians say are necessary 
to normal health. If the home-front con- 
sumer is deprived of an ample supply of 
these foods, it obviously becomes the imme- 


diate task of the proper Government au- 
thorities to make certain that the required 
substitute vitamins and minerals are sup- 
plied. Army and Navy nutrition authorities 
point with pride to the fact that men 
and women in uniform are kept at peak 
efficiency because of scientific diets. Surely 
the home-front army, which must produce 
to keep the uniformed Army in the field, 
also is entitled to the assistance of the Gov- 
ernment in obtaining a scientific diet. 

“In our study of manpower problems, the 
Military Affairs Committee has investigated 
the workings of the selective-service law,” 
Senator RexyNnotps went on. “Some of the 
disclosures were startling. Out of 2,000,000 
young men examined for the draft, 900,000 
were turned down for various physical de- 
fects. Many authorities claim that 50 ptr- 
cent of the rejections could be attributed 
to nutritional inadequacies. Medical jour- 
nals report that vitamin and mineral defi- 
ciencies constitute a major factor in illness 
and disability in this country; that the lack 
of these nutritional factors has been re- 
sponsible for many degenerative ills which 
have been growing in volume year after year. 

“Dr. Russell M. Wilder, of the Mayo Clinic, 
who is chairman of the National Research 
Council, in an important study of ‘nutrition 
and national defense,’ asserts that Germany 
built a reserve of synthetic vitamin C of over 
100 tons before the war. They put the sci- 
ence of nutrition early to work. We, on the 
contrary, were caught unprepared. It is a 
well-known fact that as the Germans occu- 
pied European countries, the first supplies to 
be confiscated were foods containing vita- 
mins and minerals. By depriving the popu- 
lation of the conquered countries of these 
protective factors, the Germans were more 
easily able to subjugate the spirits of the 
people, to break their morale, and render 
them listless, weak, and unable to rise and 
resist the enemy. Here is an example of how 
the science of nutrition accomplished more 
than bullets, concentration camps, and exe- 
cutions. 

“The Japanese demonstrated to the world 
how much they can take. Their endurance 
enabled them to advance in the Dutch East 
Indies, in Burma, in the South Pacific, They 
eat a little rice and dried fish, but many 
captured Japanese had on their persons con- 
centrated rations of vitamins and minerals 
which they added to the energy food they 
carried with them. 

“Now, let us take the American defense 
worker, the man behind the man behind the 
gun. There are 16 such men behind each 
soldier, producing the implements of war. 
A large portion of them have been recruited 
from the former ranks of unemployed and 
unskilled labor. Overnight we had to create 
in the United States an arsenal of war mate- 
rials for the world, and supply these materials 
not only to our own armed forces but also 
to those of our allies. These implements of 
war must be produced by men who operate 
the tools and the machines, and feed the 
production lines that turn out those imple- 
ments by the millions. How well are these 
defense workers prepared to fill their jobs? 

“Every survey of whatsoever nature so far 
made indicates that the workers in defense 
plants subsist on deficient diets. They lack 
the protective elements (vitamins and min- 
erals) which are so essential for production 
efficiency, reduction of absenteeism and acci- 
dents, and a higher state of physical and 
mental efficiency to meet the strains and 
stresses of uninterrupted work. And now 
that President Roosevelt has directed a 48- 
hour week—20 percent more energy is re- 
quired of the defense worker. Unless he re- 
ceives every nutritional essential that science 
knows is so important to build sturdy bodies 
and robust, buoyant health, this extra de- 
mand upon him may well ‘break the camel’s 
back.’ 

“The importance of supplementing the diet 
of the workers with all the vitamins and all 
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the minerals which the Government has 
found to be essential to human nutrition 
has been recently demonstrated by a large- 
scale feeding test conducted by Prof. Howard 
W. Haggard, of Yale University. The results 
of this test were recently described in a 
scientific publication in an article entitled 
The Foodex Test.“ For 60 days, each worker 
in a large defense plant ate this vitamin- 
mineral food supplement containing 9 vita- 
mins, 8 minerals, and 4 rich sources of the 
entire natural B complex, providing among 
other elements all the vitamins and all the 
minerals that the Government has found es- 
sential, each in amounts that meet the adult 
minimum daily requirements established by 
the Government. 

“The men reported excellent results in 
terms of general health benefits. But more 
important were the figures obtained from the 
plant's records reflecting the following: An 
increase in production, a large decrease in 
absenteeism, a substantial reduction in spoil- 
age of materials, increased earnings for the 
workers, etc. A number of other industries 
are today taking advantage of the same type 
of supplemental vitamin-mineral feeding 
with equally satisfactory results. 

“We know what is required to give a per- 
son the nutritional elements he needs to 
prosper in health. Now it is our job to pro- 
vide the civilian and industrial population 
with all the protective factors that science 
has made available to compensate for what 
rationing and food shortages may take away, 
It is obvious that the industrial worker must 
be supplied with an abundance of vitamins 
and minerals as a supplement, if he is to do 
his share of producing the implements of 
war. How can workers be expected to work 
uninterruptedly, to produce implements of 
war, if they are to suffer a lowered standard 
of health?” Senator Reynoips inquired. 
“This serious condition suggests to enter- 
prising Americans and to the administration 
that bold, scientific measures must be taken 
to prevent this greatest of catastrophes which 
we face—the ruined health of the American 
people brought on by what may prove to be a 
constantly increasing malnutrition. The fact 
that vitamins and minerals taken away from 
the public through the shortage of natural, 
protective foods can scientifically be com- 
pensated for seems to me to open up a vista 
of possibilities which might well be investi- 
gated and acted upon by executive agencies 
of the Government instead of by defense 
industries. 

“Under the circumstances the Government 
should encourage by every legitimate means 
a greater knowledge of and a greater use of 
those vitamins and minerals which will keep 
our war effort at peak efficiency. These con- 
centrates should be made available as sup- 
plemental foods in grocery stores and else- 
where where food is sold. There is no mys- 
tery about vitamins. The Government has 
proved this in the magnificent manner it has 
made vitamins available for the armed forces, 
The same consideration should be given to 
the civilian population. It is equally neces- 
sary for the winning of the war.” 


Need for a Working Liaison Between the 
Senate and the Executive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a short ad- 
dress entitled “The Need of a Working 
Liaison Between the Senate and the Ex- 
ecutive,” delivered by me over the facili- 
ties of Radio Station WOMT at Manito- 
woc, Wis., on February 12, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fellow Americans, on this anniversary of 
Lincoln's birth when the lessons of his life 
have such a direct application to the great 
problems confronting us today, I should have 
preferred to speak to you about those lessons 
and about the heritage which Lincoln has 
left us. 

However, since I am speaking on this same 
subject tonight at a meeting here in Manito- 
woc, it was thought desirable that I should 
discuss a different subject at this time. 

Accordingly, I should like to discuss very 
briefly, a subject which I believe is of as much 
importance today as peace discussions were 
in Lincoln’s day. 

‘Today we hear a great deal of talk about 
various peace p . Our first job is 
winning the war, but we must also think 
about setting up the mechanical facilities for 
handling the peace treaty when we do win 
our righteous victory. 

In other words, if it is too early to talk 
about peace proposals and peace objectives, 
it is not too early to talk about avoiding the 
blunders which have been made in the 
past. 

Our Constitution provides for two peace- 
making authorities, the Executive and the 
Congress, and all peace treaties are required, 
of course, to be ratified by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate. 

A great many historians have said that the 
soldiers have often won a war where the peace 
has been lost by the statesmen. After the 
last World War a great many observers felt 
that there could never be an enduring peace 
for the United States unless we succeeded in 
working out some kind of a peace between 
our peacemaking authorities themselves, as 
provided in the Constitution. 

What do we mean by that? Well, the 
Chief Executive, through the Secretary of 
State, conducts peace negotiations and ar- 
ranges for a peace treaty. This treaty is then 
brought to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and subsequently before the 
United States Senate for approval. 

In American history there are many exam- 
ples of the friction which developed when 
the Chief Executive brought such a treaty 
before the Senate as an accomplished fact. 
Perhaps the principal reason for the oppo- 
sition of the Senate to many of these treaties 
has been the fact that the people's repre- 
sentatives were not consulted during the 
negotiation of the peace. In all of our past 
history the executive branch has considered 
its function to be simply that of negotiating 
and producing, whereas the Constitution pro- 
vides that the Executive shall have the power 
“by and with the advice and consent” of the 
Senate to make treaties. 

The word which has been overlooked and 
which I would stress emphatically at this 
time is the word “advice.” 

In planning the peace we are going to deal 
in global matters. We are going to think 
in terms of world-wide obligations for the 
American people. The destiny of the Ameri- 
can people will be tied up in the treaties 
which mark the conclusion of this war. It 
will be imperative that the people's repre- 
sentatives have a voice in the formulation 
of these treaties, rather than being con- 
fronted with a treaty which has already been 
concluded by the Chief Executive without 
consultation with the representatives of the 
people, 


Throughout our history there has never 
been any machinery to insure that the rep- 
resentatives of the people would be consulted 
in the negotiation of a peace, and as a con- 
sequence throughout our history treaties have 
been negotiated and then presented to the 
Senate without any previous consultation. 

In the last session of Congress and again 
in this session of Congress, I have suggested 
a change in governmental mechanics with 
respect to treaty making. 

I haven't suggested any change which will 
destroy the balance of power between the 
executive and the legislative branch.. I have 

the creation of machinery which 
I believe will make it possible for the people’s 
representatives to be consulted by the Chief 
Executive before and at the time any peace 
treaty is negotiated. 

I believe that in order to obtain a more 
effective working relationship between execu- 
tive and legislative branches, we need a 
foreign relations advisory council. This 
council should include the Secretary of State, 
the Undersecretary of State, and any other 
technicians whom the secretary might desig- 
nate, the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

In other words, we should have an ad- 
visory council which would include the ex- 
perts of the State Department and the lead- 
ers on those committees of both Houses 
dealing with foreign affairs. 

This council, of course, would be concerned 
with the definition and formulation of the 
foreign policy of the United States. The 
agreements of the council would have the 
force of an understanding between the 
legislative and executive branches and could 
well serve as guideposts in the formulation 
of treaties. Treaties would be negotiated in 
accordance with definite policies as defined 
by the council and then submitted to the 
Senate for ratification, 

The creation of this council would make 
it possible for Senate representatives on the 
floor to discuss the matter with the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and to get the 
benefit and advice of that committee before 
the treaty itself had been formulated and 
completed. It would give the Chief Execu- 
tive the benefit of the counsel and advice of 
the people's representatives before and dur- 
ing the negotiation of any treaty. 

All that my proposal means, is that the 
representatives of the people would have 
a voice in the creation and the writing of the 
treaty. I think that is a very fair proposal. 
The people are fighting this war and there 
is no reason why their representatives should 
not have a voice in writing the peace treaty. 
There is no reason why we should have a 
repetition of the deadlock which has almost 
invariably accompanied the presentation of 
any treaty to the Senate—and the Versailies 
Treaty debate is an example of what I mean. 

The creation of a council such as I propose 
would mean that there would be less chance 
for serious friction between the Executive 
and the Senate. It would mean that there 
would be less chance for a deadlock or stale- 
Mate on our peace treaty. It would mean 
that there would be less chance for the states- 
men to lose the peace after the soldiers had 
won the war. 

This.could be a splendid example of demo- 
cratic government at work because it would 
embrace the Executive and the representa- 
tives of the people working together on the 
establishment of a policy. It would result 
in a better working relationship between the 
Chief Executive and the Senate. 

This proposal has received favorable edi- 
torial comments all over the Nation, and I 
am hopeful that it will receive favorable 
consideration in the near future, 
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I might add also that it is apparent that 
aside from the mechanical arrangement for 
treaty making, there are also other places in 
the congressional machinery which need 
modernization. 

Our entire budget-making procedure needs 
modernization (if we are to avoid financial 
chaos), and our entire social-security ar- 
rangements need modernization. 

I have introduced proposals to create joint 
congressional committees to consider both of 
these matters. The creation of such joint 
committees would insure a unified coordi- 
nated all-over policy which is essential at 
this time—and they should result in a long- 
needed governmental economy and efiiciency, 

Above all, however, I believe it is impera- 
tive that at the present time we create a 
committee which will insure a sound effec- 
tive working relationship between the Chief 
Executive and the Congress in the conduct of 
any peace which may come, 


Col. Walter S. Drysdale’s Address to the 
Indiana Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 24, 1943 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no finer or better officer in the United 
States Army than Col. Walter S. Drys- 
dale, the commander of Fort Benjamin 
Harrison. 

He has accomplished results that are 
truly marvelous in the rehabilitation and 
development of that strategically located 
Army post which, largely as a result 
of his executive and administrative 
genius, is today recognized as one of the 
very best posts of the entire Military 
Establishment. 

By his splendid qualities of mind and 
heart he has endeared himself to the 
people of our community and State, and 
in recognition of the high esteem in 
which he is universally held in Indiana, 
the legislature of our State invited him 
to be its guest and speaker last Monday 
when the two branches met in a joint 
observance of Washington’s birthday. 

Colonel Drysdale told the assembled 
legislators that— 
if George Washington were here today he 
would wholeheartedly respond to rationing 
and the principle of Selective Service. 

The heritage of freedom which we defend 
against the onslaughts of the Axis powers 
stems from the spirit and deeds of George 
Washington. He had an exact mind which 
reached the very meat of every situation, 
Americans must emulate him today. If he 
were here today his logical mind would back 
this war to the limit, He would reject the 
idea of parents who want their sons to fight 
at home. The war will be won on foreign 
battlefields. 


The speaker told his listeners that this 
year may determine whether we win or 
lose this war. 

We built an Army, Navy, and Air Corps 
largely after we were attacked. Many people 
do not realize the difficulty we face in making 
citizens into soldiers. But the citizen army 
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and navy have the will to fight—the will to 
win. These men of 1943 echo the Yank 
sergeant at Belleau Woods, “Come on you sons 
of guns, do you want to live forever?” We 
are building the greatest Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps in the history of the world. It is 
your fighting army. You select them, and 
your legislators are representatives. 

At Fort Harrison we have no loafers, Every 
man buys bonds to the limit. 

We are all familiar with the hardships that 
Army had to endure at Valley Forge. They 
faced a bitter winter with threadbare cl :thes, 
with no shoes, with little food. But despite 
those hardships, they complained little about 
rationing or shortages. They did not adopt 
a “me first” attitude. They knew that war 
meant sacrifice; they knew the price of free- 
dom. They were glad to pay that price. 
Theirs is the spirit that the vast majority 
of our people still have today—spirit that 
once more will enable us to fight our way 
through a victory. 

Our front extends from north Africa to the 
steppes of Russia toward Asia and the Pacific 
over thousands of miles of fighting front. A 
primary requirement in winning this war is 
the distribution and utilization of United 
Nations strength. Whether the bulk of this 
force is to be used first in one theater of 
war and later in another theater and what 
the strength of the principal effort should be 
and where it should strike is manifestly the 
responsibility of the Allied staff. I believe 
the superior talents of these military minds, 
utilizing all the information at their disposal 
concerning the strength and weaknesses of 
the enemy as well as our own, will result in 
the correct decision. And while I defend the 
right of any citizen to speak out, I do believe 
Americans may rest. assured that our own 
military decisions will be made by our finest 
experts. 

All eyes are fixed on north Africa today 
where we have suffered reverses. We cannot 
expect easy victory. The tide of battle may 
change time and time again. Tou legisla- 
tors should tell the people that we are build- 
ing up on armed forces in order that we may 
take the offensive in many theaters of action. 
Svon that offensive will start. It will mean 
increased casualties and greater sacrifices. 
We should all continue to do our utmost in 
winning the war whether on the battlefield, 
on the production line, or on the transporta- 
tion lines at home and abroad, in the face of 
increased hardships. Every American should 
say to himself today, “I will avenge our dead 
by devoting every energy and thought to win 
this war.” 

We are an optimistic people. I have been 
amazed to hear people say that they expect 
the war to end this year. We face a long 
and hard struggle. However, I do not believe 
we should swing to the pessimistic viewpoint 
because we have suffered reverses, 


Colonel Drysdale said that from a long 
series of defeats “Washington’s genius 
and perseverance plucked the flower of 
victory.” 

He stressed the need for continuous 
effective effort on the kome front. 

Colonel Drysdale was introduced by 
Lt. Gov. Charles M. Dawson, who re- 
viewed the speaker's military career and 
said it was fitting he should appear on 
the birthday anniversary of Washington. 

Mrs. Otto B. Heffner sang America and 
then led the assembly in mass singing 
of Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammu- 
nition. 

Colonel Drysdale prefaced his talk by 
Saying that he appeared as a private 
citizen and not as a representative of 
the War Department, Many visitors 
were in the galleries, 


Size of the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a very sober and important 
address by the Under Secretary of War, 
Hon. Robert P. Patterson, delivered Feb- 
ruary 23 in Pittsburgh, Pa. I agree 
wholeheartedly with his statement that 
nothing would give the enemy greater 
aid and comfort than a reduction in the 
size of our armed forces, which was es- 
tablished by the careful plans of our able 
and experienced military chiefs to 
achieve victory at the earliest possible 
moment. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tonight in Europe and Africa an Axis 
armed force of millions of tough and battle- 
hardened soldiers face America and our gal- 
lant allies. They outnumber us. They have 
all the advantages of short supply routes. 

Our own men have been in contact only 
with the smallest of the Axis armies—a part 
of its Tunisian force of less than a quarter 
of a million men. But the striking force of 
this powerful foe has already been felt by our 
troops. We have suffered a setback at the 
hands of this German Army, but not because 
of lack of supplies. 

The German field armies are assisted by 
more than 1,000,000 men in semimilitary or- 
ganizations, such as the military police, engi- 
neers, and supply depots; which in our Army 
are included among service troops. 

There are also the other Nazi outfits of 
many kinds which seem to thrive on German 
soil. 

Reliable sources indicate that the combined 
number of those in the German and Italian 
armed forces and those directly assisting them 
runs well over 13,000,000. It is evident at this 
point that the superiority of our enemies in 
the European theater is of ominous propor- 
tions. 

A similar analysis in the Pacific area does 
not brighten the picture. The Japanese Army 
exceeds by many divisions the forces that the 
United Nations have been able to equip and 
place in opposition. 

Yet the United Nations, and particularly 
this country, have the potential power to over- 
come this numerical superiority. These po- 
tentialities must be converted to actuality. 
They must be harnessed and driven toward a 
single goal, the defeat of our enemies. In 
that drive our country, the latest of the ma- 
jor powers to enter the war, must play the 
most important part. We must swing the 
tide of battle in our favor, not ultimately 
but now, this year, in 1943. Time is not on 
our side. We must not let this be a long 
war of attrition. We must not let Germany 
and Japan consolidate and utilize their vast 
conquests. We must take the offensive. 

Offensive action requires superiority in 
numbers. This is the reason we need an 
army of 8,200,000, including officers, by the 
end of this year. The Navy, the Marines, and 
the Coast Guard need 2,600,000 this year. 
That makes a total of 10,800,000 men and 
Women that must be in the armed forces by 
the end of this year. This will be less than 
814 percent of our total population, Thir- 
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teen and one-half percent of the German 
population is in the armed forces. 

Ten million eight hundred thousand is not 
a figure pulled out of a hat. It is the require- 
ment determined by those charged with the 
heavy responsibility of winning this war. 

General Marshall says that we need so 
many planes and so many tanks to win the 
war. Is there anyone in America who would 
question his judgment? Admiral King says 
that we need so many escort ships and de- 
stroyers to beat the Axis. Is there anyone 
in America who would question his judg- 
ment? The expert views of our military lead- 
ers are accepted on our needs for gums and 
ships. Why should anyone question their 
judgment as to the number of men that they 
need to use these weapons and man these 
ships? 

The staffs of the Army and the Navy under 
General Marshall and Admiral King in full 
possession of the facts, have made the mili- 
tary decision that a force this size is neces- 
sary to win the war. Our Commander in 
Chief, the President of the United States, 
has approved this program. It is America’s 
answer to the Axis. The Axis, I assure you, 
does not like that answer. 

In making this decision full account has 
been taken of the ability of American in- 
dustry and labor and agriculture to produce 
the supplies needed by our forces, by our al- 
lies, and by our civilian economy. Full ac- 
count has also been taken of the ability of 
our rapidly expanding merchant marine to 
deliver soldiers and supplies overseas. The 
conclusion reached was that it was a hard 
job, but that it could and must be done. 

But there are critics of the Army program 
who ask, “Why should we fight? Why not 
give more supplies to the British, the Chinese, 
and the Russians and let them fight for us?” 

The British, with the smallest available 
manpower and subject to savage aerial at- 
tacks, have come nearer than any other of 
the United Nations to the full-time war em- 
ployment of every man, woman, and child. 
The Chinese have been heroically fighting for 
5% years. The Russians, by brilliant tactics 
and with indomitable courage, have killed 
more Nazis than all the other United Nations 
combined. We should all pause today on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Soviet Rus- 
sian Army to think of the tremendous debt 
we owe to those gallant peoples. We should 
give tribute to their dead, for they have sacri- 
ficed countless lives. But their manpower is 
not inexhaustible. 

Since when has America adopted as its 
national policy, “Let George do it“? 

This is our war just as much as it is the 
war of the British, the Russians, and the 
Chinese. We are sending supplies to the 
utmost of our ability to these and the other 
United Nations. We will continue to do so. 
But it will be our soldiers and sailors, and 
those of our allies, that will win the final 
victory. 

Elemental truths are often the most diffi- 
cult to grasp. Throughout all ages peoples 
have tried to avoid facing up to the reality 
that war is grim business; have longed for an 
easy war; and have hoped that somehow, 
some way, victory could be gained without 
risking too much or without experiencing 
the stark unpleasantness of the conflict. But 
all the wishing in the world does not change 
the nature of war and its impact on all peo- 
ples engaged in it, whether in the battle 
lines or at home, 

The hour for realism has arrived for every 
American. We must brace ourselves for 
mounting casualty lists and reverses on the 
battle front, and for more arduous labors and 
sacrifices on the home front. 

Realism must extend from the fox holes and 
pill boxes on the firing line to the factories 
and homes of America. When our country is 
at war, none of us can escape the responsi- 
bility of viewing the routine, as well as the 
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emergency duties of life, in the light of their 
bearing upon the final result—unconditional 
surrender by our enemies. 

Only thus can we successfully combat the 
tendency to gage our war effort, not by what 
must be done or can be achieved, but by 
what, through half-heartedness, might be- 
come our self-imposed potential. 

You in Pittsburgh have done a magnificent 
job in production for war. But you have an 
even heavier task ahead. You will have seri- 
ous problems because of the increasing drain 
on your manpower. But similar problems 
have been solved in England, Russia, Ger- 
many, and Japan. Nonessential activities are 
out for the duration and these countries are 
fully mobilized—to a much greater extent 
than we. On every one rests the equal obli- 
gation to give service either in the armed 
forces or on the home front. Why should we 
suppose that we can wage war successfully 
without mobilizing our human resources with 
a thoroughness at least approaching that of 
our enemies and of our principal allies? 

The needs of the armed forces must come 
first. The problems of turn-over and ab- 
senteeism must and can be solved. Each of 
us must work to the utmost of his capability. 

We must also tackle our farm-labor prob- 
lem with vigor. There are white collar work- 
ers in nonessential industries who can go back 
to the farms from which they came. There 
are victory gardens to be encouraged. More 
work can be done by women. Farm machin- 
ery can be pooled. Many steps can be taken 
to increase production on the farms. 

We cannot solve our manpower problems 
by whittling down the size of our armed 
forces, by permitting one special group after 
another to obtain blanket deferments. The 
problem must be tackled at its source. Every- 
one wants to do his or her share to help win 
the war and must serve where he or she can 
render the best service. The decision cannot 
be based upon personal desire. 

With vast territories and resources at their 
disposal, the Axis cannot be defeated by a 
blockade. Victory will come from decisive 
military action, backed by an armed force 
and ability so overwhelming superior that the 
enemy’s further action will be futile. . 

In World War No. 1 it was our American 
Expeditionary Force of 2,000,000, added to the 
strength of our allies, that made the enemy 
surrender. On November 11, 1918, the Allies 
had 32 fresh divisions in reserve. The Ger- 
mans only had 2. The Allies had a total of 
213 divisions. The Germans had 185. The 
Germans were aware of these figures. Their 
ability to reason from figures is well known. 
They decided that they could not win, and 
they quit. 

Now, as then, the enemy must be made to 
Tealize that they cannot win. Now, as then, 
we must make them see that we are going 
to see the job through. 

Nothing would give the enemy greater aid 
and comfort than a reduction in our Army. 

War demands sacrifices. Sacrifice is the 
price of victory. The American people have 
never failed to answer the call to duty. They 
will not do so now. 


H. R. 1800 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received many letters commenting on the 


bill I have introduced, H. R. 1800, which 
provides a pay-as-you-go tax plan. 

Most of the comments are highly 
favorable. An Indianapolis friend 
writes: 


I read with great interest the bill you have 
introduced on the pay-as-you-go plan. I also 
showed it to some 15 or 20 “boys” on the 
board of.accounts and several members of 
the legislature with whom we happened to 
be lunching Tuesday noon. Withcut excep- 
tion we all thought it much the simplest and 
fairest proposal we had seen up to now. I 
hope you secure the passage of this bill, as 
it is eminently fair and equitable and meets 
all the objections I have heard about letting 
those of easy who made more last year than 
they will this year. Several persons have 
told me they will not be able to meet their 
taxes if we do not have a pay-as-you-go plan. 
I suppose the situation is general. 


I submit for consideration of the House 
the following editorial from the Indian- 
apolis Times and all the other Scripps- 
Howard papers, and a letter from Wayne 
Coy, the Assistant Director of the 
Budget: 


WHICHEVER YEAR’S TAX IS HIGHER 
(Editorial in the Scripps-Howard newspapers) 


In the testimony on the Ruml pay-as-you- 
go income-tax plan, practically all witnesses 
agree— 

1. That the Treasury would probably col- 
lect more money under this plan, because 
national income is rising, and because taxes 
would be collected at the source before tax- 
payers had a chance to spend all they earned; 
and 

2. That the taxpayers would be better off 
under this plan, because it would rid them 
of income-tax debt. 

Yet the Treasury opposes the Rumi plan, 
the essence of which is to base this year’s 
income tax on this year’s income rather than 
on 1942 income. 

Most of the Treasury's arguments were 
demagogic bombast. But the Treasury did 
offer one possibly valid criticism of the Ruml 
plan—which is that a few taxpayers who hap- 
pened to have unusually large incomes in 
1942, and smaller incomes in 1943, would pay 
a lesser tax than they should pay. A man 
who made a lot of money on a war contract 
in 1942 might be an example. 

Very well, why not close this loophole? 
Neither Mr. Rumi nor anyone else advocates 
giving anybody a tax windfall. Why not 
provide that each taxpayer must pay his tax 
on whichever year’s income is the larger? If 
he made more money in 1942, he would be 
taxed on his 1942 income. If his 1943 income 
is larger, he would be taxed on that. 

Under such a formula, proposed by Repre- 
sentative Lours Luptow, of Indianapolis, 
those 60 millionaires Randolph Paul ranted 
about would have to pay through the nose. 
That should make Mr. Paul happy—though 
it probably wouldn’t. Anyway, at the begin- 
ning of 1944 all taxpayers who could meet 
those terms would be out of debt to their 
Government. 

An exception to the whichever-year-is- 
higher rule, we think, should be made in the 
case of men entering the armed services. 
Otherwise, a man who gives up a good civilian 
job and goes off to fight for his country would 
return home after the war owing his Govern- 
ment a tax debt—or if he was killed, he 
would leave a tax debt for his widow to 
pay. 

That would be carrying Mr. Paul’s pound- 
of-flesh philosophy too far. 

Take the case of a man whose 1942 income 
was $3,000. He would owe a tax of $268.80. 
If he entered the Army the first of this year, 
at $50 a month, his 1943 income would be 
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$600. Of that, $22 a month—or $264—would 
be deducted from his pay and sent to his 
wife. The soldier would have $336 left. It is 
not likely he could spare any of it to pay 
that $268.80 tax debt. He shouldn't have to 
pay. Nor should his wife—or widow. 


— 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1943. 
Hon. Lovis LUDLOW, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Lovis: Thank you for your letter of 
February 10, with which you sent the advance 
print of your bill and the accompanying 
statement on your pay-as-you-go tax plan. 
Harold D. Smith asked me to thank you also 
for the letter addressed to him. 

Your plar is being studied by our fiscal 
analysts. Personally, I am in full accord 
with the objectives of a pay-as-you-go plan. 
Without shifting at least the largest portion 
of income taxes to a current basis, it would 
not be possible to establish a simple collec- 
tion at the source of the income tax. Such 
a system appears to me essential for admin- 
istrative as well as economic reasons. A 
special merit of your plan appears to me that 
it takes care of the argument that the skip- 
ping of the year 1942 as the basis for income- 
tax payment would give a windfall gain to 
those who had extraordinarily high incomes 
in that particular year. In your plan either 
1942 or 1943 income—whichever yeer is 


* 


lower — would be skipped as a basis for tax 


payment, 

Personally, I am still bothered by the idea 
that the taxpayer has to file quarterly reports 
showing his income during the preceding 
8 months, according to your plan. I think 
it will be especially difficult for small busi- 
nessmen or farmers to estimate their quar- 
terly income. I believe personally that it 
would be very desirable if we could reduce 
rather than increase the number of tax 
returns which must be filed. 

I was very glad to see that your plan leaves 
the door open for an increase in rates. If 
one wants to prevent the advantage which 
the taxpayer eventually receives at some time 
in his life or at his death through skipping 
a year’s tax liability, then it would be 
possible to increase the individual income- 
and estate-tax rates now to make up for this 
skipping of a year’s tax liability. 

Very sincerely yours, 
e WAYNE Cor, 
Assistant Director. 


Rebate on Income Taxes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARLE D. WILLEY 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
short editorial appearing in the Jour- 
nal-Every Evening, of Wilmington, Del., 
in the issue of February 19, 1943, as 
follows: 

REBATE ON INCOME TAXES? 

Those in and out of Congress at Washington 
who are shaping the new income-tax measure 
profess they have a fear that adoption of a 
pay-as-you-go plan for collecting the income 
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levies in installments or by withholding a part 
of salaries at the source would deprive the 
Treasury of a tremendous and needed sum 
that usually flows in by March 15. 

Yet there is a simple process by which such 
substantial payments could be authorized and 
encouraged under any plan, whether pay as 
you go or not. It is that which has been fol- 
lowed for decades by county and municipal 
subdivisions throughout the land—the of- 
fering of a rebate for tax payments made 
prior to a certain date. 

In these times of low-interest rates a large 
number of taxpayers in all probability would 
be glad to take advantage of a premium for 
the payment of the greater portion, if not all, 
of their income taxes on or before March 15, 
the first dead-line date, whether or not an in- 
stallment plan is voted. 

Of course, we could hardly expect the Gov- 
ernment to offer as high as a 5-percent re- 
bate, which is customary in many cities and 
towns, but the lure of a reduction of 3 per- 
cent or so probably would induce early and 
heavy payments by taxables in all income 
brackets and would supply the Government 
immediately with much of the revenue it 
needs for its continuing operations. 


Steel Workers’ Union Financial Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a statement in the current 
issue of Steel Labor, publication of the 
United Steel Workers of America, sum- 
marizing a 60-page financial audit of 
the union’s accounts by a leading firm of 
certified publie accountants. The full re- 
port, which is too long for inclusion in the 
Record, shows in the most complete de- 
tail the resources and liabilities, income 
and expenses, initiation fees and dues, 
of the international union, its districts 
and local unions. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that this outstanding labor organi- 
zation, with a membership exceeding 
700,000, has been built up in the short 
space of 6 years. Its initiation fee is $3, 
and dues payments are $1 a month. The 
accountants’ report is submitted to the 
membership and made available to the 
general public by the union’s interna- 
tional officers: 

Philip Murray, international presi- 
dent. 

David J. McDonald, international sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Van A. Bittner, assistant to interna- 
tional president. 

Clinton S. Golden, assistant to inter- 
national president. 

These leaders of the C. I. O. are to be 
congratulated on the publication of this 
statement, following the example which 
has been set for many years, notably, by 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, headed by Mr. 
David Dubinsky, of New York City. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Avupir REPORT SHOWS GROWTH or STEEL 
UNION—OFPFICERS OF UNION MAKE A PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTING OF UNION’s FUNDS 


The United Steel Workers of America, as of 
November 30, 1942, had a net worth of $1,774,- 
905.19, a financial report just made public by 
the officers of the union shows. The union 
has a total membership of 725,625. 

Covering the period of May 1 to November 
30, the audit was made by Main & Co., na- 
tionally known accountants and auditors, 
The report was signed by Philip Murray, presi- 
dent; David J. McDonald, secretary-treasurer; 
Van A. Bittner and Clinton S. Golden, assist- 
ants to the president. 

In a letter to the membership, incorporated 
in the audit, the officers report that “realiz- 
ing that from the very beginning the im- 
portance of maintaining proper and accurate 
accounting of the incoming and outgoing of 
funds, your officers employed Main & Co., 
certified public accountants, to advise, recom- 
mend and otherwise assist in prescribing 
the form of account controls and statements 
for use by the international office, as well as 
for use by the local unions chartered by our 
organization.” 


COVERS 60-PAGE BOOK 


The audit, printed in a 60-page book, is 
perhaps the most comprehensive public ac- 
counting of funds ever made by a labor 
union. 

“The extent of the accounts and entries 
which are required to record our financial 
affairs can be gleaned from the fact that 
our 1,800 local unions with a total member- 
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ship of 725,625 account to the international 
office monthly.” 

The report is divided into six separate 
statements: (1) a sum total of the union's ' 
resources, liabilities, and net worth; (2) a 
sum total of income and expenses from May 
1 to November 30, 1942; (3) summary state- 
ment of initiation fees, dues, and per capita 
refunds by districts; (4) statement of inter- 
national office expense; (5) statement of dis- 
trict office expense; (6) detailed statement 
of initiation fees, dues, and per capita re- 
funds by districts and local unions. 

In the period covered by the audit, the 
union collected $3,552,342.05 from initiation 
fees, dues, and miscellaneous sources, and 
refunded to local unions the sum of $947,- 
139.14 and expended for the operation of the 
international and district offices a total of 
$2,304,015.16, leaving an excess of income 
over expense of $301,187.75. 

SHOWS INTERNATIONAL EXPENSES 


“For the 7 months ending November 30, 
1942, the expenditures of our international 
office amounted to $730,761.14, the nature of 
which is clearly shown in statement No, 4,” 
the officers report. “The personnel of our 
international office is composed of 58 em- 
ployees in addition to the 4 elected officers. 

“In connection with the operation and 
maintenance of-our 39 districts the inter- 
national office expended $1,573,254.02, the 
nature of which is clearly summarized in 
* * œ this report. It will also be noted 
from this statement that the regularly em- 
ployed personnel of the districts numbered 
561 persons. During the 7 months’ period 
covered by this report, 2,068 members of 
local unions were occasionally employed to 
serve on committees engaged in wage scale 
and other conferences.” 


AUDIT REPorT—UNITED STEEL WORKERS 
MAY 1 TỌ Nov. 30, 1942 


(Evrror’s NorR.— Below are printed the first 3 statements from the audit of the United 
Steel Workers books covering the period May 1 to Nov. 30, 1942. It was deemed inad- 
visable to print the entire report in Steel Labor, because it covers a 60-page book. Copies 
of the report have been widely distributed. Local unions are urged to make a complete 


study of the report at their local meetings.) 


Statement No. 1 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES AT DATES INDICATED 


Resources 


Increase (+) 
or decrease (—) 
since Apr. 30, 
1942 


Apr. 30, 1942 Nov. 30, 1942 


r r or fee EEE EE Oe ee +35, 706. 55 
Investment securities: United States and Canadian War bonds... +25, 000. 00 
Office funds and other receivables: 
District office funds ＋2, 742. 09 
Loans and advances to empiyen — +13, 910. 83 
Loans to local and other Committee of Industrial Organizations 
EEE, SI TS E EET ARE PRS SEEN +8, 760. 40 
CCC ——T—T—T——— bce tren cenncldenesoonnasanague —1, 088. 75 
+24, 324. 57 
Fixed assets: 
/ aadersacnoance +300, 000. 00 
Furniture and fixtures (net of depreciation). ..........-.---------- +10, 021. 06 
355, 792. 65 +310, 021. 06 
A an E DEE AE EE ET E, E T 1, 931, 195. 02 052. 18 
Less liabilities: i 1 
Accounts and bills unpald 126, 846, 67 +-45, 629. 73 
Employees War bond purchase fund. 5, 981. 25 ＋2, 540.00 
Acerued social security and other taxes on salaries and wages... 23, 401. 91 +15, 604. 70 
Advances by Congress of Industrial Organizations...............-] 900, 000. 00 900. 000, 00 
„ . . tnaneoe mane —806, 138. 57 
Net worth, represented by the excess of resources over liabilities... 513, 717. 44 | 1, 774,905.19 | +1, 261, 187. 75 
E) A — —— 
The increase in net worth since Apr. 30, 1942, represents’ 
Net income, May 1 to Nov. 30, 1942 (statement No. 2) TE) ANS E 301, 187. 75 
Advances by Congress of Industrial Organizations canceled - -0 |- MnŅ 960, 000. 00 
Increase in net worth. r ß AE ES 1, 261, 187. 75 
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Statement No. 2 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE, MAY 1 TO NOV. 30, 1942 


Initiation fees and dues Sw ea No. 3): 


Initiation fees received <- -. 88. oo sae easg eon ocecnnscececcunacan $394, 069. 00 
/ AAA 142, 282. 53 
$251, 786. 47 
ey Sa ͤ— SY 3, 150, 873. 70 
Ee dd — 22000 „ 856, 61 
2, 346, 017. 09 
$2, 597, 803. 56 
Interest received from investments... 300. 
Rentals of building — 
CW ̃ % ͤ oiuilliivnvvx ⁊ 312 80 
R — ——— ⁵ĩ — G'— .... — ee 3,916. 43 
Expense: 
International office (statement No. 4) „„ „é ˖ „ „: 4 an 730, 761. 14 
apex set aioes (atatemene NOs)  - ee... .. ý 254. 
— A A ͤ f NN S R a asa 2, 304, 015. 16 
————————————— 


Excess of income over expense, May 1 to Nov. 30, 1942 


301, 187. 75 


Statement No. 3 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF INITIATION FEES, DUES, AND PER CAPITA REFUNDS, BY DISTRICTS, MAY 1 
TO NOV. 30, 1942 


Re 
Buffalo, N. V. 


fare oP OF, RSE: SIS RRS INT TENTS: 1 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


5. Homestead.. 
16, South Side-Hazelwood__..- 
17. Lawrenceville-North Side. 


19. 

20. 

A. 

22, Charleston, W. Va. 
2. — itle- Whoeling_- 
24. Col 

25. 

26, 

27 


= Milwaukee. 


Per capita reſunds 


$6, 722. 00 $62, 318. $2, 240. 67 $15, 
21, 881. 00 74, 837. 7, 293. 69 18, 
8, 524.00 46, 993. 2.841. 33 11. 
18, 442. 00 122, 110. 6, 147. 34 30, 
— naa 41. — EA 10, 

291. 53, 2, 085. 

199. 138, 8, 068. 

33, 2, 756. - 

45 2155 

76, 1,369. 

54, 984. 


— 
— 
— 


m 
= 


JJ. ͤ EET R E EERRESEES 


A 
SERSSRSARARKSSSSSASSSSSSSASSRSSSSSSESSSE 


— 


„ Sererrtrrrre PEPPE yo 


8 SSF 88888 
SSERSEI 


SSA SSS SS SSS 8888888 888888888888888 


~ 
N 


8888883888888 885 
RRR ERRER ER 888888888885 


E P BRERSESopopS oBseoeSropesnete 
BSIVSKESASSRSRIRSSRBIASHSSELSSSESRERRS 
Se Re SESSESH SS oo Be PSROEENERE SE opp 
SVTANRISRESBRAZSASSESSSSSESASaRAasesasse 


92, 
142. 32, 
218. 36, 
595. 145, 
693. 104, 
256. 109, 510. 
740. 74. 582. 
607. 82, 554. 911. 
063. 383, 14, 359. 100, 033. 
14, 634. 106, 878. 715. 
12, 195. 7, 049. 22 
285. 108, 679. 508. 
406. 4, 135. 125. 
723. 45, 133, 819. 
320. 14. 100. 180. 
127. 97, 5, 375. 762. 
278. 3, 92. 957. 


3 


394, 009. 00 | 3, 150, 873. 70 


3 
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Washington's Birthday and the Russian 
Army Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 


Utah [Mr. THomas] at the celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Rus- 
sian Army, held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, February 22, 1943, under 
the auspices of Soviet Russia Today. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Today is Washington’s Birthday. We are 
assembled in celebration of an event much 
more closely connected with Washington and 
his ideals than most persons realize. For 
this year is the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the organization of the people’s army of 
Russia. This army, which has already done 
so much, is destined to be honored, as Wash- 
ington's has been, as an army which brought 
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freedom to men, women, and chidren in the 
new world now dawning. 

The tyrannies which Washington struck 
against were those which hindered the growth 
and development of individual man. The 
tyrannies of old Russia kept the people sub- 
merged. Freed by the people’s army, Russia 
today knows what she is fighting for. Men, 
women, and even children have tasted free- 
dom. They call it good. And for it today 
they willingly sacrifice. 

Jefferson tells us that Voltaire described the 
European despotisms of his day as govern- 
ments where every man was either the ham- 
mer or the anvil. No wonder Jefferson's in- 
terpretation of America’s mission was ex- 
pressed in his own great oath, when he said, 
“T have sworn upon the altar of God, eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 

Could any man describe Hitler's concept of 
government any better than Voltaire did? In 
the Nazi world could there be any person 
left who is not either a hammer or an anvil? 
In the light of a study of the American Revo- 
lution and those mighty revolutions, like the 
Russian, which have followed in its wake, 
more and more we see the unity of aim in 
these great conflicts. The present war, un- 
der the leadership of the democratic ideals 
of the Big Four, is fast alining the world 
into two camps, one fighting for free men, 
the other for the preservation of the single- 
will state, which means the death of liberty 
and freedom. 

Democracy is fast being reconceived. It 
is no longer a nationalist movement to ac- 
complish some competitive purpose in a 
world of conflict and contest. Today de- 
moeracy, as conceived by the United Nations 
in support of a world-wide charter defending 
free nations, represents a spirit of service 
built upon self-restraint and self-control, 
fighting that the processes of peace and good- 
will will have a chance in the world. De- 
mocracy now seems to have but a single 
thought—to serve—that men, women, and 
children may enjoy lives economically full, 
culturally complete, and free from burden- 
ing concern and worry. World-wide democ- 
racy strives for the better life, internation- 
ally seeking to be a better neighbor—na- 
tionally the desire of thoughtful nations and 
free peoples. Surely the United Nations are 
fighting to bring into existence that world 
of which Washington dreamed when he 
wrote: “On these occasions I consider how 
mankind may be connected, like one great 
family, in fraternal ties * *” and 
first wish is * * * to see the whole world 
in peace, and the inhabitants of it as one 
band of brothers striving (to determine) who 
should contribute most to the happiness of 
mankind.” 

World economic and physical unity is an 
unavoidable fact. World social, legal, and 
cultural unity has been more a fact than is 
generally realized. Writers have long tended 
to emphasize the differences between peoples. 
An entirely new picture would appear if they 
should undertake to point out the similari- 
ties. 

It is my firm belief that in the universal 
acceptance of democracy we have the essen- 
tial of world unity. With free peoples, in 
free nations where individual rights protect 
and enlarge the citizen and where self-re- 
straint and united control preserve the na- 
tion, a united world is possible. 

A man must enjoy at least four freedoms 
to be in any true sense a man. He may give 
over political rule to one man to make war 
or to many men to plan for peace. He may 
allow the rich or the worker in any com- 
munity to have control of the common inter- 
ests. But in so delegating power, he must 
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not relinquish the fundamental liberties on 
which democracy depends. 

World unity does not mean a world of 
bliss; it means a world much like our own 
America, where struggle and clash of interest 
still prevail but where peaceful cooperation 
of over fifty-odd political jurisdictions makes 
possible a given end. The world may fast 
become like our own great cities, where men 
have complex citizenship and some no citi- 
zenship, yet all stand as individuals before 
the law. The world of the United Nations 
means merely that condition where states 
may pull against each other, some alone, some 
in regions of interest, yet all may unite for 
the common good. 

I may see a larger and more comprehensive 
example of unity before I die, but I do not 
expect to see a better working one. I love to 
read of Utopias. I am a believer in the 
Grand Course—the millennium—but it will 
not come by flat. It will come from struggle, 
planning, experiment, and cooperation. I am 
not one to despair when the world seems to 
falter on its way to the attainment of such 
an objective. It would indicate an ignorance 
of history to expect complete success for so 
great an undertaking without many an ap- 
parent failure. I have full faith in the at- 
tainment of new world unity. But this better 
world can never come without the develop- 
ment of the concept of the importance of the 
individual. Democracy, with Jefferson’s four 
freedoms, is essential to such an attainment. 
As he held the key to the successful working 
of our great federation of States and distant 
Territories, so, I believe, he set forth the 
formula for successful world-wide unity of 
the nations. 

Russia brought unity by making a union of 
republics. America brought unity by creat- 
ing the United States where each State is 
guaranteed the republican form of govern- 
ment. Russia has united peoples successfully 
and so have we. World unity will follow 
either or both these methods. 

Soviet Russia’s first 25 years of history 

resemble our own first 25 years. The ideals 
of the American Revolution struck so hard 
at age-old injustices that of course the Rev- 
olution was misunderstood from one end of 
our world to the other. The Russian revolu- 
tion also struck at age-old injustices, and it, 
too, was bound to be misunderstood. 

Both revolutions today, though, can be 
Judged in their true light by their accom- 
plishments. Tonight we turn to the idealism 
behind each reyolution. The sacrifices of 
each make insignificant every purpose except 
the idealistic aspirations upon which both 
revolutions rest. 

A nation which makes the principles of 
lend-lease a national policy is a nation which 
sees farther than its own borders. A nation 
which recognizes the evils of a system of 
thought which would again enslave men, 
women, and children in a government where 
all persons must be either a hammer or an 
anvil is freeing not only itself but the people 
of the world when it drives its enemies out. 
America and Russia came into this war as 
chance allies, forced to fight back aggressive 
attacks. They are today fast becoming nat- 
ural allies because the freedom of men, 
women, and children is becoming their joint 
objective. 


In the Sacrifices of the Russian People's 
Army and the accomplishment of its great 
victories the world now sees the strength of 
men and women united in a fight for liberty. 
We revere the dead, we honor the living of 
this great Army because we know, as Lincoln 
knew at Gettysburg, that the dead have not 
died in vain, that the Nation they represent 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
these republics of many peoples shall not 
perish from the earth, 


Donald Claude Dobbins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 14 last, Donald Claude Dobbins, a 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who lived in Champaign, III., 
passed away. He was a brilliant lawyer, 
a skillful legislator, and a fine citizen. 
A beautiful tribute was paid to him by 
H. Clifford Northcott, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Champaign, III., on 
February 17, 1943, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In the best known poem that Alfred Tenny- 
son ever wrote he expressed his hope that 
when he passed from “this bourne of time 
and place” there would be “no sadness of fare- 
well.“ Most of us admire him for such an 
expression and doubtless would ourselves 
echo that wish for the time when we leave 
the earthly scene. But life does not seem to 
be built in a way to insure the fulfillment 
of such a hope in the hearts of those who 
have known and loved us, as our hearts so 
eloquently testify this day. The event whose 
stern reality we face vould be infinitely 
harder to bear if there were not the real and 
beautiful sadness in our hearts as we gather 
here at this altar of affection to do at least 
something to express our respect and love 
for Donald Claude Dobbins. 

For one, I make no effort to conceal the 
sadness that wells up in my heart as I think 
of him whose silent form is before us. I count 
it part of the price that one pays faithfully 
for the privilege of sharing in friendship with 
a noble soul. But there is something more 
than sadness present here today. There is 
challenge, there is gratitude, there is hope, 
and we find some of it expressed in the last 
testament of another poet, who voiced his 
thoughts in these words: 

“These ears can hear your words no more 

However fondly you may speak. 
For my sake then, with words of love 
The living cheer and help the weak. 
“Cherish my memory in your heart 
But lest it grow a selfish thing 
Make channels for a thousand streams 
Of which my love shall be the spring.” 

The streams of memory are indeed many 
as we pause in sacred tribute. To me, there 
is the memory of D. C. Dobbins as a neigh- 
bor. For 12 years I passed his home each 
day on my way to my work. Naturally, we 
would meet and exchange greetings of one 
sort or another. Short stops in his house 
embellished our contacts. No long visits 
were ours, but I, like many of you, found 
that a sense of understanding and good will 
had grown up upon which I feel that both 
of us relied. The ‘life of this man was 
neighborly in the finest use of the term. No 
attitude of self-satisfaction or arrogant dis- 
regard for the interests of others possessed 
his soul. Neighborliness, of course, pos- 
sessed him in the larger contacts of his life, 
in business and community responsibilities, 
and those of us who knew him best regarded 
him as a true democrat. 

Another stream that has flowed through 
and from his life is that of resourcefulness. 
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Of some men it is truly said that they do 
their task well and they can do no other. 
They may be teachers, or physicians, special- 
ists in scientific study, or merchants dealing 
with one particular product, or artisans in 
some one particular trade. Their tempera- 
ments, their capacities seem to limit their 
interests. We feel of them that the testi- 
mony of the Apostle Paul would apply when 
he said, “This one thing I do.” But D. C. 
Dobbins, while he was an attorney of top 
rank, could do more than one thing. He 
could have been successful in many other 
fields of endeavor had he set his mind to it. 
He could have been a successful teacher as 
he started out to be in his youthful years; 
he would not have failed as a merchant as his 
record in business study amply testifies; he 
could have been an effective diplomat in gov- 
ernmental service as his record of understand- 
ing of varied peoples has shown; he could have 
been a great executive, as his insights and 
plans in postal problems so amply revealed; 
he could have been a creative engineer as 
his Jeffersonian inventiveness has shown in 
a hundred ways. He was always interested 
in politics in the highest use of that term, 
and served well in the distinguished place 
to which the people had elected him. This 
wide range of interests did not detract him 
from his chosen profession of law where in 
some measure he used this cosmopolitan set 
of interests with remarkable effectiveness 
both for himself and for those whom he 
served. D. C. Dobbins was a resourceful 
man. 

From this life there flowed a practice of 
thoroughness. No shoddy work came from 
his hands or from his brain. I have read 
numbers of letters that he has written and 
some briefs that he has prepared, and one 
could easily see that they were the product 
of a careful and comprehensive mind. This 
characteristic is seen in everything that he 
did, whether it be in making a shelf in his 
basement, preparing his material for a trial 
at law, the planning of a house, organizing 
a political strategy, writing a resolution, or 
toastmastering at a banquet—he always did 
his work thoroughly and well. 

From his life there flowed a stream of af- 
fection for his home and his family. While 
on the whole, life had sung a lovely song, 
there were parts in which strains of sadness 
were dominant. But D. C. Dobbins bid the 
song go on, and he found that the years 
brought again, as he prayed they would, new 
harmony and peace. He loved hishome. To 
him it was a shrine. There can be no doubt 
of his appreciation of the tender care that 
was given him by his wife and his children. 
He never realized the longer hours of peace 
and quiet to be spent in the home of his 
dreams, when the rush of heavy respon- 
sibility should be shifted to the shoulders 
of others. But he did have the joy of giving 
to many who came to his home the unforget- 
table hospitality of a generous man. The 
recipients of his kindness and hospitality are 
here today in large numbers. 

One can never fully estimate the signifi- 
cance of this life without recognizing the 
stream of helpful humor that flowed from 
him with cleansing power. Like another 
great son of Illinois, he had the unusual abil- 
ity of seeing in critical situations the humor- 
ous aspects of circumstances in which he was 
involved or that others might be involved. 
This, on more than one occasion, has brought 
him success in his profession and satisfaction 
to his countless friends. It is small wonder 
that many of our public events sought him 
as a master of ceremonies who might bring 
to the cccasion a clean, helpful, and happy 
spirit. In this service D. C. Dobbins was 
unique. 

From this life flowed the blessing of a loyal 
friendship. I think that if his son, who knew 
his father so well, and whom his father loved 
with such manly tenderness, were to give one 
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descriptive word of his father, he would use 
the word “loyalty.” D. C. Dobbins was no 
man to go back on his friends and loved ones 
when the “going” was hard. 

I remember that when Mr. Dobbins re- 
turned home after his first session in Con- 
gress he said to a group of us, “I know of no 
session of Congress of which I would rather 
be a Member than this one.” He was a friend 
of the President of the United States, and no 
wave of criticism, however strong, could take 
from him the love and loyalty he had for the 
man he knew and loved as a friend, Doubt- 
less there are other political and business 
associates who shared in the priceless treasure 
of his loyal friendship. 

From this life flowed the joy of work well 
done. In his profession he held a rightful 
place among the leaders. There is ample evi- 
dence that the opinions of this man always 
merited respect and generally received it. 
As I stand here today I cannot help but think 
of another day when I stood here under simi- 
lar circumstances, when we sought to honor 
the memory of his brother, O. B. Dobbins. 
What a pair of brothers they were. Different, 
and yet alike. Each seemed to supplement 
the other. 

We are grateful today for the public service 
that this man has rendered through various 
civic groups. The Rotary Club of the city 
will miss his sound counsel and hearty com- 
radeship. D. C. Dobbins was a man of char- 
acter. A loyal member and lover of this great 
church. 

“Here was a man, we say, upstanding, 
rugged, direct, determined, honorable, 
strong—and yet sympathetic, gracious, gen- 
tle. For gentleness, when it weds with man- 
hood, makes the man.” 

We surely need men such as D. C. Dobbins 
in the difficult days we face 
“God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagog 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without 

* winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 

In public duty, and in private thinking. 

For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn 
creeds, 

Their large profession, and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lol Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land and waiting Justice 
sleeps.” 

D. C. Dobbins for his day was one answer 
to this prayer. 


Address by Hon. James M. Tunnell Be- 
fore Jewish War Veterans 
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HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a very able ad- 
dress delivered by the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] at a gath- 
ering of Jewish War Veterans in New 
York February 21, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


On this date immediately preceding the 
anniversary of the birth of the Nation's 
greatest hero, who was in effect its founder, 
it is fitting that our minds turn back to a 
recognition of the honor due other heroes, 
other ‘Americans who have participated in 
the great struggle for democracy throughout 
the world. It was the great struggle led by 
the patriots under George Washington which 
made democracy possible in the world. 
Democracy, or the rule of the people them- 
selves, was a new idea at the time of the 
revolutionary struggle of the American 
people. The theory that sovereignty came 
from the people below, rather than from the 
rulers above, was a novel one. The success of 
the American Revolution led to the establish- 
ment of 21 democratic governments in the 
Western Hemisphere. This accomplishment 
was not entirely the deed of any one man. 
The principle of the right to govern was one 
which appealed to the average man through- 
out the world, and the formation of govern- 
ments based upon that thought represented 
the determined, united, and effective effort of 
the people of the world to govern themselves. 

We are met tonight to voluntarily honor 
a hero of World War No.1. In doing this our 
purpose is not entirely to elevate this par- 
ticular individual. Our purpose is to pay 
homage to the qualities represented by him 
and other American heroes, I shall not to- 
night commend Benjamin Kauffman, and ex- 
press my admiration for his record because he 
is of the Jewish faith, nor because of his 
race. I honor him tonight because of his 
being a great American. You of the Jewish 
race have a right to a family pride in him. 

I bring you greetings from a larger body, a 
more numerous body, the American people, 
America delights to honor her loyal sons, 
whatever their race, or whatever their re- 
ligion. The heroes of our Nation should be 
honored not alone by the American people, 
but by mankind, Their acts of heroism bene- 
fited not alone their Nation, but the whole 
world. The effect of the heroism of American 
boys is world-wide. Admirers of American 
heroism should be as Numerous as the bene- 
ficiaries of that heroism. The commander of 
your great organization is honored tonight 
by reason of deeds which he performed, of 
valor which he displayed, of heroism which 
was innate in him. Men do not perform acts 
of heroism for the glory which they receive. 
Acts of heroism are performed by men to 
whom such acts are natural. Being con- 
stituted as they were, believing as they did, 
they could have done no other. But recog- 
nition of the great qualities of heroes in past 
struggles is not beneficial unless such recog- 
nition results in arousing in the boys and 
girls of the present generation a conscious- 
ness of their interest and their stake in the 
great struggles of today. 

We are told that the goal of the allied 
armies in World War No. 1 was not fully 
attained. I am not one of those who believe 
that the blood which was spilled in World 
War No. 1 was wasted, that the suffering that 
was caused by World War No. 1 was in vain, 
that the lives which were destroyed or wreck- 
ed by World War No. 1 were a useless sacrifice, 
that the tremendous expenditures growing 
out of World War No. 1 were without con- 
sideration. World War No. 1 represented a 
struggle for the same principles involved in 
this war. In both of these struggles we have 
thus far as Americans been blessed by having 
the struggle far removed in distance from our 
land. Our cities have not been wrecked by 
bombs, our homes have not been destroyed 
by shells. Our seaboards have not been in- 
vaded: People have transacted business as 
usual during the great struggle. 

However, during a war such as this, the 
temper of people has been aroused. Our pri- 
vate lives have been interfered with. Our 
business in many instances has been de- 
stroyed. Taxes have been multiplied. Nu- 
merous inconveniences of war have reached to 
the farthest corner of our national domain. 
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Americans resent inconveniences. Ameri- 
cans resent shortage of gasoline. They re- 
sent shortages of tires, sugar, coffee, shoes. 
Without the reasons before us as to the neces- 
sity for such rationing, resentments are 
aroused. We who have sons, brothers, hus- 
bands, and other connections in the armed 
forces of the United States are too much in- 
clined to demand the usual conveniences and 
pleasures of life, and leave to our soldiers, 
Our sailors, and our marines the burden of 
fighting our war. We want pleasure rides. 
We want to attend baseball games and other 
athletic contests. We resent any interference 
with our usual pleasures. We want business 
as usual. We want life as usual. 

Those who disseminate information and 
spread the news too often try to convince 
their audiences that Congress is unfriendly, 
and that the Government of the United 
States is hostile. In times of stress com- 
plaints are easy. There are those in Con- 
gress who would have the people believe that 
our war effort is a failure, that our boys are 
dying in vain, thet our sacrifices are neither 
ps ela nor are beneficial to the national 

ort 


Some columnists and radio artists seem to 
make a desperate effort to create a divided 
America, or an America hostile to its Gov- 
ernment. There are those who bemoan the 
fact that war is costly. This certainly can- 
not be.contradicted. Wars have always been 
costly. They cost in money, suffering, blood, 
and lives. However, in the affairs of men 
there come times when there is no alternative 
to war. Before America was attacked by 
Japan, numerous people by their writings © 
and speeches opposed war. In such an argu- 
ment there could be no reply. War is inde- 
fensible except as mankind for its very 
existence is driven to resort to that alterna- 
tive. Resentment against the cost of war 
seems to be an objective with some Ameri- 
cans at this time. They count the cost of 
fighting. They fail to count the cost of sur- 
render to the demands of totalitarian op- 
pressors. 

Again, we hear those who declare that the 
Army is too large, or is about to be made too 
large. I don’t know how many men are nec- 
essary for the Army of the United States. 
Surely it is necessary that the Army be large 
enough to win this war, this struggle not. 
only for the existence of the American Na- 
tion, but for the existence of liberty-loving 
people of the whole world. Eventually we 
shall have to leave the size of the Army to 
those who are better informed than the civil- 
lan population of our Nation can possibly be. 
Again, we see what appear to be studied at- 
tempts to divide the Nation over the question 
as to whether Giraud or DeGaulle are the 
proper leaders of the French in north Africa, 
To the most of us this is a matter of perfect 
indifference. We are indifferent because we 
do not know. The most of us who attempt 
to discuss this question are ignorant, not 
only of the qualifications of these men, but 
are entirely ignorant as to what is expected 
of them. Again, we hear the suggestion made 
sometimes by men of prominence and au- 
thority that there be a second front, and the 
Government is told when that second front 
shall be created, where it shall be created, 
and who shall command the Allied armies 
in that effort. 

These matters suddenly become of tre- 
mendous importance, but result only in di- 
viding the opinion of the American people. 
Again, we find some who demand that the 
after-the-war-planning shall be made now. 
The Allied Nations must be compelled to tell 
now exactly what the terms of surrender 
shall be when we have won the war. Every 
incentive must be produced to drive our en- 
emies to greater efforts. The slightest con- 
sideration makes it plain to the dullest in- 
tellect that there could be no greater cause 
for the lessening of the war effort than by 
specific plans as to after-war policies, Each 
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nation, and in many instances each person 
interested, would have plans for such settle- 
ment. Each would have reason to believe 
that its particular plan should be followed. 
I can conceive of no greater aid to Hitler and 
his war efforts than to have the people, not 
only of America but of our Allied Nations, 
divided into hostile camps at this time on 
this question. We should avoid having the 
people of the whole world lessen their war 
effort, and strengthen their debating efforts 
on questions that will settle themselves later. 

We have necessary work in winning this 
war. We must win it expeditiously, and to win 
it must be done unitedly. Every critic who 
attempts to divide tht American people on 
any one of these questions, or all of them, 
would be better employed planting a garden, 
carrying a rifle, or helping to produce some 
implements of war. The success of such 
critics can only be measured in the dissen- 
sions caused by the divisions of sentiment 
aroused among people allied with us. The 
real measure of the success of such efforts 
will be the loss of millions of American lives 
and the expenditure of billions of American 
dollars. Notwithstanding all arguments and 
suggestions, the American people should real- 
ize that the Congress of the United States 
is not so terrible as the German Reichstag. 
The laws of the American people, and even the 
rationing orders of the American Govern- 
ment, are not so severe as those of the Nazis. 
They are not so cruel as the rule of the Nazis 
would be if they controlled the Allied Na- 
tions tcday. The Executive orders of the 
President of the United States are not so 
burdensome as the persecutions of Adolf 
Hitler. The inconveniences caused by the 
orders of the democratic Government of 
America are insignificant compared with the 
planned persecutions, the planned slavery, 
the planned forfeitures of life and property 
under the totalitarian system of government. 

There are American writers who never find 
anything good or intelligent in the Congress 
of the United States, or the Government of 
the United States of America. These writings 
are sometimes unfortunately credited by large 
elements of the American people. The dis- 
sehsion caused by such writers and speakers 
is a high price to pay for vindictiveness aimed 

at the Government of the United States, the 
Congress of the United States, or the Execu- 
tive of this great Government. The ones 
making the greatest contribution to the Ger- 
man and Japanese effort to dominate the 
world are those who seek to weaken the con- 
fidence of the American people their sys- 
tem of government. 

As we read these criticisms, there comes 
back to us the story of Israel Putnam as he 
left his horse and his plow in the field, and 
rushed to the defense of his country. Put- 
nam was not disturbed at that time over the 
cost of the war or the terms of the sur- 
render. His country was in danger, and his 
life and his efforts belonged to that country. 
No partisanship, factionalism, or personal 
animdsity could prevent him from giving his 
best, his all, to his country at that time. 
He was willing to give his life, and to sur- 
render his property to free his country from 
a foreign yoke. What effect do senseless crit- 
icisms have upon our boys in the armed serv- 
ice? There are 7,000,000 of these boys who 
have left their homes to fight for your liberty 
and mine. Some of them will not return. 
Some of them will return maimed and less 
useful to themselves and their families, less 
able to fight the battle of life than when they 
left home. What do they think? How are 
they confused by the armchair strategists and 
Monday morning critics of the American war 
effort? Those boys are just plain American 
boys. They have the American boy’s longing 
for his home, for his friends, for the freedom 
to which he has been accustomed. Those 
boys believe that they are fighting not alone 
for their present, but for their future. They 
are fighting for the great principle of self- 
government, They are fighting for their fam- 


ilies and for our future. They are fighting 
for the future generations of liberty-loving 
people. They will perform feats of heroism 
so long as they believe that their cause is just. 

When Benjamin Kauffman performed those 
feats of heroism which have caused him to 
be held as an example to American youth, 
he was not worrying about the cost of the 
struggle. He was not worrying about the 
second front, He was not concerned about 
the debates in the peace conference. He was 
not concerned about what particular French- 
man should be controlling the French people 
in any of their territories. He was doing his 
plain duty as a loyal American citizen, as 
one who was not looking selfishly to his own 
security, but was willing to risk all that 
God and nature had provided him in the 
human impulse to aid a friend, to aid his 
struggling country. In short, Benjamin 
Kauffman was just being himself, a true 
American. 

Let those of us who are not at the fight- 
ing front remember that we must win this 
battle at home. Let us realize that the in- 
conveniences we suffer are infinitesimal com- 
pared with the misfortunes and persecutions 
planned for us and for all mankind by those 
who would remove the Statue of Liberty, 
those who would wipe out all for which the 
Statue of Liberty stands. Our enemies seek 
to destroy freedom not alone for this genera- 
tion, but for all future generations. The 
struggle in which we are engaged is severe, 
it is costly, but it is necessary. This genera- 
tion is not willing to sacrifice the fruits of 
the efforts of its ancestors for a thousand 
years and surrender to slavery its posterity 
for untold generations. There have been 
wars which had their origin in desires for 
greater territory. There have been wars 
which had their origin in efforts to increase 
trade. There have been wars which were 
fought for the freedom of the seas. This 
war had its origin in race and national 
hatreds. I am one who believes with the 
poet that, “There is a destiny which shapes 
our ends, rough hew them how we will.” 

It matters not how strong the armies of 
Hitler may be. It matters not how great 
the fury of the Japanese shall be. No moye- 
ment based upon hatred of other people, 
whether it be based on anti-Semitism, or as 
with the Japanese hatred of the whole white 
race, but the God cf destiny which has shaped 
the progress of mankind, the development 
of its civilizations, its religions, will not and 
cannot in harmony with His eternal plans, 
permit such principles to triumph. And of 
all the nations involved in this struggle, 
America stands preeminent as the embodi- 
ment of democratic principles, as well as 
being the arsenal of democracy. America 
has been, and will through countless ages 
remain, “The land of the free, as well as the 
home of the brave.” 


Address by Roberto Ladd at Meeting of 
the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Hon. Roberto Ladd, a citi- 
zen of our sister Republic of Mexico, at 
the first annual convention of the Na- 
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tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation held recently in St. Louis, Mo. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


First of all, I am going to extend to you 
my pals from Latin America: José A. Cadilla, 
Rolando Franceschini, Puerto Rico; Manuel 
Papelo and Alfredo Bebin, Peru; José A. Rivas, 
Panama; José A. Ordoñez, Ecuador; José O. 
Vilela, Brazil; Jorge Arias, Guatemala; Mario 
Gil, Uruguay. 

Mr. Ellis, distinguished guests, members of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, and members of the Rural Hectri- 
fication Administration staff, meeting with 
you is pleasant for myself and for my col- 
leagues from Latin America, who have desig- 
nated me to express our appreciation for this 
opportunity. We have come to this country 
for a year to learn about your progress and 
methods of extending electric power to people 
who work the land. Today we can see and 
talk with you who have actually directed the 
work of building and operating electric dis- 
tribution systems and you who, as public 
leaders, brought into being and supported the 
Government program on which the new line- 
extension activities are based. 

Eight of us are here today. I speak not 
Only for them, but also for 10 others who are 
out of town and cannot be here, when I say 
we thank you for inviting us. 

I can best express what I want to say to 
you by talking of my own country, Mexico, 
because, of course, I know my country better 
than any other one. 

It is difficult to speak about recently de- 
veloped electrification of Mexico in a country 
such as the United States where there are 
well-established techniques; it is even more 
difficult to point out what has been done 
without lifting or humbling the gains. 

We are in 1936. The problem in Mexico is 
evident. It is useless to deny; it is the prob- 
lem of the land—to better and to modernize 
its agriculture. This problem entails a 
sociological aspect of great interest. I will 
state it like this: It is necessary in Mexico, 
as in other Latin-American countries to 
civilize the land. That sentence is probably 
surprising and may be misunderstood. What 
I mean to say is that it is necessary to bring 
to the land the advantage and the comforts 
offered by the city, wherever it is possible. 

In this task of civilizing the land, of lifting 
the cultural level and the standard of living 
among country people, no little share be- 
longs to the contribution of modern techni- 
cal developments and essentially that of 
rural electrification. Another phase of this 
problem is the important fight against ab- 
senteeism—the outrageous growth of cities, 
the terrible phenomena of swollen slums, 
where the country people destroy their health 
in abandonment and laziness, and feel their 
primary virtues being eaten away by the cor- 
rosion of most abject vices. 

This is the inevitable consequence of the 
flight from the motherland to the artificial 
life of the city. It includes not only the loss 
of strength from contact with city vices but 
removal of capital that could have borne 
fruit in the motherland. 

This absenteeism does not enlarge the cities 
except in mere mass and it weakens the land. 
The only way to fight against absenteeism is 
to civilize the land. This means to bring 


water, sanitation, schools, and much badly 


needed electricity, making possible the radio, 
wholesome shows, recreation, happiness of 
living. Thus, the country people will have 
not only the advantages of the city but their 
own conservative stability, just as the sturdy 
tree which seems to have grown from deep 
roots. 

We had another problem. The large power 
companies, foreign enterprises mostly, had 
been providing electrical service for a long 
time but only in these areas of maximum 
density and to the industrial centers. There 
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came a moment, however, in which their 
power capacity was not able to satisfy the 
voracious hunger of the new industrial de- 
mands, not even to supply the needs of the 
growing population. These big utilities, due 
to the prevailing social development, as they 
said, were afraid of investing large amounts 
of capital and, therefore, only maintained 
their old installations. 

The solution of these problems consti- 
tuted an enormous social and political pro- 
gram, Many aspects of this program had 
already been initiated. There were schools 
and more schools—schools which specialized 
in raising the intellectual and moral level 
of the natives. A start had been made to- 
ward the agrarian reform to bring about a 
greater stability of the rural people; how- 
ever, there was lack of a Government agency 
to take care of a program of national elec- 
trification. This agency was constituted by 
a Presidential decree in 1937. 

The Federal Commission of Electricity im- 
mediately began to organize the work and to 
develop the first technical and economic de- 
sign to bring electricity to the land, to the 
cities, and to industry. Now it is working 
building power plants, lines everywhere— 
working slowly due to the circumstances, but 
it is going toward the goal. 

Every one of the other Latin-American 
countries has similar problems. Some of 
them, like Chile and Brazil, are already 
constructing power plants while others are 
developing plans for this purpose, All of 
them are doing something. The details may 
differ, the laws may vary, the obstacles of 
some may be relatively harder to overcome; 
but the purpose is the same—to electrify 
even the most remote place in each of the 
respective countries. There is now a new 
army in every country in America to defeat 
the shadows. You are the leaders in winning 
this battle. 

Now the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion has stretched a friendly hand to all the 
other countries in America, giving the op- 
portunity to every one to acquire training 
in your methods and to sce how you are 
solving your problems. Last year there were 
only 8 countries represented; this year there 
are 14. Now all of us know much more of 
the others’ problems. 

This is a family working together, one 
branch in each country whose goal is to light 
up the continent. 


In Behalf of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr, MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Post-Dispatch of St. Louis, Mo., 
of January 28, 1943, dealing with the 
work of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee. 7 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IN BEHALF OF SMALL BUSINESS 


The dramatic events of the last several days 
have obscured an important report to the 
Senate by one of its special committees. This 
is the Committee on Small Business, headed 
by Senator Murray of Montana, and its re- 
port includes five recommendations, which 
may be summarized as follows: 


Small business must be more effectively 
used in war production. 

Small business must be more effectively 
used in meeting essential civilian needs. 

Small business requires assistance in ad- 
justing to certain war conditions. 

Small business needs better access to cap- 
ital. 

If small business is to make its maximum 
contribution to American life, the Federal 
Government must improve its approach to 
small business problems. 

Senator Murray and his colleagues on the 
committee—Senators MALONEY of Connecti- 
cut, ELLENDER of Louisiana, MEAD of New York, 
STEWART of Tennessee, Democrats, and CAPPER 
of Kansas and Tarr of Ohio, Republicans—do 
not rest on these generalities. They have 
specific proposals for making them real So 
the lot of small business may be improved 
forthwith. 

What has happened in the field of produc- 
tion for war everyone knows. The vast bulk 
of the orders has gone to relatively few large 
companies. Small business has been left out- 
side. The result is that many little com- 
panies have been forced to close, and this, in 
turn, has caused economic distress in small 
communities which range from coast to coast. 

The Small Business Committee suggests 
the possibility of the establishment of a War 
Minerals Director with statutory power to 
coordinate the activities of the various Fed- 
eral agencies engaged in the discovery, 
development, production, importing, and 
financing of metals and minerals. This 
would be for the purpose of breaking present 
restrictions imposed by the available supply 
of critical and strategic materials, on the 
amount of munitions which can be produced 
in this country and upon the number of small 
plants which can be put to work on war 
production, 

The specific recommendation with respect 
to the second point, more effective use of 
small business in meeting essential civilian 
needs, is also on the same broad scale. Here 
the committee puts forth the idea of legisla- 
tion for a civilian supply administrator with- 
in the War Production Board with full au- 
thority and responsibility to determine civil- 
ian needs and to take such steps as may be 
necessary to meet civilian needs. If these 
needs can be established and protected, then 
small business will have its proper work to 
do on the home front. 

No one who is not in small business can ap- 
preciate what the war economy has done in 
the way of raising problems with regard to 
leasing, mortgaging, inventory and such 
matters. The Murray committee plans legis- 
lation to help in these readjustments. Look- 
ing on beyond war to the peace which will 
follow, it proposes to investigate fully the 
need for an improved system of providing 
equity capital as a means of aiding small 
business in the post-war period. 

There is nothing of charity in this report. 
It does not regard small business as the poor 
relation of big business. It does, as the re- 
port itself in effect says, take small business 
spokesmen at their word: They want no doles 
or hand-outs, but a chance to do their part as 
producers in our economic democracy. 

Neither is the report overly critical of the 
war effort. The Senators who sign it know 
the forces in a period like this which tend to 
centralize production. But they also keep 
their eyes lifted for the long view. Thus, 
they make the sound point that “those who 
are planning the war and building the future 
of our country ought to put the Nation’s 
existing capacity to maximum use for pro- 
duction now, rather than to continue build- 
ing magnificent factories which are likely, 
after the war, to be leased or otherwise dis- 
posed of to large corporations.” 

This is typical of the’ vision which char- 
acterizes the work that Senator Murray and 
his fellow committee members have done. 
It is unlikely that a sounder comment on 
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Federal administration has been spoken since 
we went to war than in these words from 
their report: 

The Government is the creation of the 
people, and it should live among the people. 
Our vast country cannot be administered’ by 
“directives” from Washington, D. C., or by 
any group of people, no matter how well- 
intentioned, who sit behind closed doors 
and neglect to take the people into their 
councils. Every small businessman knows 
that the Government must be taken to the 
people and the people to the Government, 


Music in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting and timely article entitled 
“Music in War.” The article is by Mrs. 
Margaret Banks, music director for radio 
station WBIG, of Greensboro, N. C. In 
requesting unanimous consent for the 
printing of the article, I take this op- 
portunity to state that Mrs. Banks, music 
director of station WBIG, knows whereof 
she speaks. She is an accomplished 
Pianist and organist, a composer, a 
teacher, and is director of one of the 
South’s finest musical organizations, the 
WBIG Concert Ensemble. She is vitally 
interested in war work, and has two sons 
in the service, one at Annapolis and one 
in the Army Air Corps. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Flags flying and bands playing are the in- 
evitable accompaniment of war. Our Pres- 
ident himself has said, Let's have more bands 
playing,” bringing home the responsibility 
which falls to musicians in this world con- 
flict. Music is a true keystone of morale. 
What medium can compare with a military 
band in bringing a light to the eye, a squar- 
ing of the shoulders and a spring to the step? 
Wars have always been waged to music. 
That deep, thrilling roll of drums—what is 
that but music? What strikes more courage 
to the heart, what calls cut more valor in the 
blood than the clear sweet music of the 
bugle call? In our own American history 
music has swelled high and proud above the 
wars; and out of the battle tumults were 
born the strains of The Star-Spangled Banner, 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, and Over There. One 
of our most heroic pictures is that of the 
blood-stained, marching trio—the drummer, 
the fifer, and the bugle boy. 

But music is not vital to the battle lines 
alone. In this people’s war, this war of the 
workers and the women and even the 
children, music is needed as never before to 
build morale—that great, intangible factor 
which determines the course of wars and the 
destinies of nations. The welder in the war 
plant—he catches the martial, blood-rousing 
strains of The Victorious Eagle, and goes at 
his work with new strength, knowing this is 
his fight, too. The widow hears her radio 
pouring forth the melody of This Is Worth 
Fighting For, and as she listens to the words 
her heart tells her that her boy over there is 
not fighting in vain, 
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Music is elemental in this war. It has a 
job to do, a mighty job. It must give voice 
to the war cry of a nation; it must strike 
fire in lukewarm hearts, rouse the placid, 
soothe the wounded, hail the fighters. Be- 
cause we are more populous than ever be- 
fore, we need more music, more far-reaching 
musical facilities. And for the same reason 
we have developed those facilities. The de- 
velopment of radio and the phonograph 
brings music to thousands of homes that 
it could not have otherwise reached. With 
our splendid inventions of records and 
transcriptions, music can come now into all 
sectors; any home can follow the President's 
appeal and “have more bands playing.” 

Music today has many voices. But it must 
use the wonderful mediums at its command, 
else progress lapses and morale declines. 
Nothing is more stimulating than to hear a 
network program of the great military bands 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. And 
transcriptions of those bands can mean much 
to Americans all over the country. Often 
they reach sections where the original band 
could never be heard. 

Through these transcriptions program di- 
rectors and music directors have a valuable 
contribution to make to society at war. So 
also have the musicians themselves, who as 
a class have always responded generously 
to their country’s needs. At a time when 
the war spirit of a nation cries out for ex- 
pression, they will not let us down. Music, 
we say, has a job to do. 

And music is doing the job. Some of our 
greatest living composers have done their 
best work in martial music and patriotic 
tunes, and in addition they have contributed 
the financial gains derived from this music 
to benefits for the armed services. Musicians 
everywhere should follow their examples in 
serving, without self-interest, the needs of 
wartime America. What more can the in- 
dividual musician do than to give his best? 
And no less than his best is required in this 
present day. He has never had wider facili- 
ties for being heard, nor more appreciative 
audiences to hear him. I am proud to be a 
musician, proud to have a needed service to 
render; and I am proud that through radio 
music reaches to the humblest home, as well 
as the more fortunate, at this time. For mu- 
sic, restful as well as inspiring, is needed now. 


Petty Anglo-American Differences To Be 
Avoided 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave te extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter by Thomas W. Lamont, re- 
printed from the New York Times of 
February 14, 1943: : 

PETTY ANGLO-AMERICAN DIFFERENCES To BE 
AVOIDED — TEMPERAMENTAL APPROACH TO 
Various QUESTIONS, Bounp To Occur 
AMONG NATIONALITIES, ARE SET FORTH AND 
EXPLAINED IN DETAIL 
(The writer of the following letter is chair- 

man of the executive committee of J. P. Mor- 

gan & Co.,Inc. For the last 25 years he has 
urged American cooperation in international 


affairs as the only means of promoting world 
peace. In 1919 at Paris he was the repre- 
sentative of the United States Treasury on 
the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace. He is a trustee of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching and 
of the Academy of Political Science.) 

To the EDITOR or THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

Several months ago, at a time when the 
differences in economic and religious views 
between Americans and the Soviet Govern- 
ment seemed perhaps a damper on complete 
cooperation on our part, the New York Times 
was good enough to print a letter from me 
urging that, as Russia had again become our 
ally, as in World War No. 1, it was vital for 
our own sake that we should render her all 
possible support. Our public no longer needs 
exhortation to work with Russia. The valor 
and unparalleled achievements of their 
armies have done that job. 

Today the scene shifts. Now I am being 
asked whether I am not concerned about a 
reported deterioration of good will between 
America and Britain. My answer is “No.” 
Under the pressure of great events, petty dif- 
ferences of opinion and approach are sure 
to arise. And we cannot expect two great 
and independent nations like the British 
and ourselves, both reared in the tradition 
of the utmost freedom of thought and of 
speech, to live together in a perpetual honey- 
moon. But on the fundamental issues we 
think and act alike. Because, however, a 
stable post-war world will depend vitally 
upon a consistent Anglo-American relation- 
ship, suppose we examine the situation. 

OTHER EMPIRES 

Our first complaint seems to be about the 
British Empire. Its American critics strange- 
ly enough overlook entirely such aggregations 
of territories and peoples as, for example, 
the French, the Belgian, and the Portuguese 
Empires, with their vast reaches and con- 
glomerate peoples in Asia, the South Seas, 
and the Indian Ocean, in northern and equa- 
torial Africa. It is the British Empire that 
our American reformers wish to wrench 
apart. 

In this connection Ambassador Hugh Gib- 
son is letting me quote what he said only 
the other day: “The only trouble in Anglo- 
American relations is a. question of defini- 
tions—in fact, the definition of one word— 
namely, empire“ In the minds of most 
Americans this word connotes a predatory 
government bearing down upon helpless peo- 
ples; whereas the British definition of the 
word is entirely different. In their minds it 
means ‘a school of government that in- 
evitably leads to self-government.’ ” 

Now, like most of my countrymen, I am 
a regular Fourth-of-July American. I hold 
no brief for the British. They frequently, 
like ourselves, make grievous mistakes in 
judgment and sometimes in action. Yet can 
any fair-minded person gainsay this: Wher- 
ever overseas either their flag or ours is 
carried does not the world find civil law and 
order existent, and also over the years a steady 
improvement in hygienic and living stand- 
ards, a quickening in political self-conscious- 
ness and progress in the Anglo-Saxon con- 
ception of justice for all. 

In the history of the human race few peo- 
ples have shown an aptitude for the art of 
government. Let me add that over the last 
30 years I have traversed the international 
highways somewhat, on one errand or an- 
other, and, though always on the watch for 
the “outs,” I have cver been impressed with 
the intelligence and devotion shown by the 
British civil servants in handling vast native 
populations in bad climates and in good; the 
efforts for better health conditions; the dili- 
gence and sympathy shown in study of lan- 
guage and local tradition. 
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GRADUAL EVOLUTION 


Certainly it is not necessary to point out 
that the growth of the British Empire has 
over 2 or 3 centuries been a matter not of 
aggression but of gradual evolution. On this 
point let me commend to interested persons 
not only the late Lord Lothian’s notable ut- 
terances, but particularly Sir Alfred Zim- 
mern’s volume, The Third British Empire, 
a careful analysis of the growth and of re- 
cent years the rapid progress in self-govern- 
ment that the nations under the British flag 
have made. 

It is merely the A B C’s of history to say that 
as far back as the time of Queen Elizabeth 
it was clear that the enterprising, fearless, 
yet on the whole peace-loving British people 
had to gain their livelihood largely through 
overseas trade. And because Britain has gen- 
erally been able to maintain freedom of the 
seas, all the other trading nations of the 
world, including preeminently ourselves since 
1815, have reaped the benefit of that policy. 

So to those friends who, with seeming good 
will, have suggested that the British slough 
off many of their dependencies and strategic 
outposts, may I ask these questions? 

Where would the world be today if, in 
September 1939, Gibraltar had belonged to 
Spain, Malta to Italy, Suez to Egypt, Ceylon 
to some Eastern power, the Falkland Islands 
to Argentina, and so on through the whole 
list of strategic outposts that are the pressure 
points of great empire? Where should we be 
without the bases England turned over to us 
in Newfoundland, Bermuda, and Trinidad? 
The critics of the British are tireless in their 
denunciation of British laxity at Singapore 
and Hong Kong. But what they lament is 
not that Great Britain possessed these bases 
pat that she failed to defend them success- 
ully. 

If America herself has no intention—which 
God forbid—to take over by herself the safe- 
guarding of all these critical points here, 
there, and everywhere; if we realize that most 
of the local peoples are wholly without the 
means to defend their lands; if we know, as 
we do, that those strategic points are among 


the chief ends that bloodthirsty Germany and 


Japan have for years been striving to secure; 
then why in the world does any of us sug- 
gest the dissolution of the British Empire— 
that empire for whose survival we prayed so 
fervently in the black days of 1940-41? 

OUR FATE INVOLVED 

Yet, even in that dark twelvemonth when 
Germany's bombs blew Britain’s cities to bits 
and invasion seemed imminent, how many of 
us Americans understood what would befall 
us if the British Isles fell to the barbaric in- 
vader? Not only would the strategic outposts 
have fallen, but Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa—no one of them could have 
held out by itself. For today they consti- 
tute, in Sir Norman Angell’s words, part of 
“an association which alone has enabled them 
to survive.” Each part is dependent on the 
whole. That is why each one of that great 
union is today fighting with such loyalty and 
desperation. 

And what plan do our anti-British friends 
offer for the preservation of our world in- 
terests and our own land, as an alternative to 
ever closer and friendlier cooperation with 
the great Anglo-Saxon nation across the At- 
lantic? If Britain were to be crippled, can 
we then lean securely on Russia? On China? 
On the other United Nations? 

Certainly with Russia and with China we 
and the British must have the closest col- 
laboration. Our only hope for a stable post- 
war world is for these, the four greatest po- 
tential powers of the world, to work in har- 
mony together with the United Nations, 
Both America and Britain are already com- 
mitted to that course. But veritable con- 
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tinents as both Russia and China are, vast 
and resourceful, neither has the sea power to 
give great aid in maintaining the freedom of 
the ocean highways. Of course, that is true, 
too, of the other United Nations, courageous 
and determined as they are. 


HISTORY'S LESSON 


Now, at this critical juncture in world af- 
fairs, we are driven back to the lessons of 
history as we have read it for centuries. 
That lesson is: Without the power there can 
be no authority. It would be the act of 
madmen to demand that all backward peo- 
ples be promptly cut loose from their present 
moorings, and directed each respectively to 
construct a democratic state of its own to fare 
as best it could in a world from which ag- 
gression has, through some unique form of 
gigantic international machinery—as yet ex- 
isting only in the imagination—been ban- 
ished, and the world thus set free from the 
thing it loathes. 

When almost 3 year ago General Smuts 
wrote to me predicting that the war would 
“become world-wide and reach to the utter- 
most points of the earth,” he added: “This is 
a gigantic struggle, a war in the souls of men, 
an immense conflict between light and dark- 
ness, evil incarnate trying to subdue the 
divine principle in the hearts of men.” (Then 
he added: “Much will in the end depend on 
the attitude and the action of the United 
States. The last reserves of our human 
causes are in your great country, whose fine 
inner impulses are known to me.“) 

If we visualize in those terms this great 
turning point in the history of the world, this 
crisis of war and peace that is confronting 
America and all civilization, if we under- 
stand the vital necessity of our taking the 
right turn and avoiding the wrong one, then 
we shall be the readier to overlook the lesser 
annoyances furnished by our allies, the in- 
eptitudes or even the wrongheadedness at 
time of some of our English friends; remem- 
bering that we have our own idiosyncrasies 
and that our world policies for the 20 years 
following World War No. 1 were little to be 
proud of. 

BOTH SIDES RESPONSIBLE 


Further, let me emphasize that our British 
friends must realize that for such present-day 
surface differences as exist between us we are 
not alone responsible. Let them search their 
own hearts. Let their public men and our 
own, let the private citizens of good will of 
both our countries, seek out the causes of 
existing misunderstandings and find a way 
to correct them. Let the British also, if you 
please, have more faith—even if they feel that 
by past events it may not be fully justified— 
in our post-war intentions and in our effec- 
tive cooperation, 

At this present day of writing there must 
be upward of 1,000,000 of our American sol- 


diers in training all over England, in northern, 


Ireland, and fighting side by side with the 
British forces. When they have fought the 
good fight and have returned home, will there 
be serious cleavages between our boys and 
those British Tommies? No; all such differ- 
ences will surely have been left behind, for- 
gotten in the great crusade to put an end 
once for all to Germany's century-old dream 
to rule the world. And those young Ameri- 
cans, those British, Scotch, and Irish troops 
will feel that they have all had a common 
and a glorious heritage, be it in the anguish 
and sacrifices of a Valley Forge or on the 
rain-soaked fields of Waterloo. 

The American people have almost always 
been fighting in behalf of liberty—first, to 
gain our own freedom in 1775, then again in 
1812 to keep it, to free the slaves in 1861-65, 
to liberate Cuba in 1898, to repel the Teu- 
tonic onslaught in 1917, and now again to 
preserve ourselves from German and Japa- 


nese conquest over us. As we look back over 
this century and a half we can see the long 
muster roll of those countrymen of ours who 
in all those wars fought and died to keep 
men free. 

Today in serried ranks they are standing 
behind our fighting lines. And who can deny 
that the invisible spirit of those brave and 
eager souls yet lives, that it is with our own 
soldiers and sailors and airmen today as they 
face the foe on land and sea and in the air? 
So, we Americans of all others can never 
forget that in the darkest days of 1940 and 
1941 it was only British courage and the blind 
faith of free men that saved the world from 
a Hitler-ruled Europe and a convulsion cf cur 
own American structure to its very founda- 
tions. Nor that England, already hard pressed 
and unprepared for armed conflict in the Far 
East, nevertheless declared war on Japan the 
moment Japan made war on us. 


COLLABORATION NECESSARY 


So I end on the same note on which I 
began: In the conduct of this war, of course, 
and equally in the post-war world, America’s 
only salvation is to work in close collabora- 
tion with our British friends. Such policy is 
no new thing for us. In the last century it 
was the British Government that, after the 
first enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine in 
1823, stood firmly by us in the maintenance 
of that declaration of ours for the Western 
Hemisphere; this later, in the face of the 
German Kaiser’s promises and threats. Wit- 
ness, too, the German squadron's attempt to 
interfere with Admiral Dewey at Manila Bay 
in 1898. It was a British admiral who 
thwarted that effort, 

Thus, whenever the outer world has turned 
against either of us, America and Britain 
have stood together. It was not chance but 
an inevitability that in the far greater peril 
of Britain in 1917 and again in 1941 we finally 
were found fighting side by side. 

Have we now learned the lesson? Or shall 
we insist on some other Pearl Harbor in an- 
other quarter century? Whether we like or 
dislike individual Englishmen, whether we 
think they are inclined to high-hat us or not, 
whether we look upon ourselves as innocents 
abroad and easy marks for the English trad- 
er—or, on the other hand, monarch of all we 
survey; nevertheless let us remember that as 
long as the British and we pull together, not 
in a political union, nor necessarily with for- 
mal treaties, together with the collaboration 
of Russia and China and with a due regard 
for the equal rights of all other nations; with 
the earnest endeavor that at every point they 
should work as fellow partners in our enter- 
prise, that is our only chance of avoiding a 
repetition of today’s tragic events. 


MUTUAL RESPECT 


And on neither side of the water let us 
take ourselves too seriously when occasional 
differences arise between us. The mutual 
respect, the forbearance, and the understand- 
ing that we have for each other spring from 
common roots deep in the past, roots so inti- 
mately interweven and united in history that 
no man can sunder them. We can work 
together because of our common acceptance 
of certain fundamentals—our instinct for 
justice and fair play, our preference for an 
orderly world where each branch of the 
human family may work out its own salvation 
in its own way, our convictions that indi- 
vidual enterprise and democracy are inex- 
tricably dependent each upon the other. 

Finally, the English are the people with 
whom we share our fundamental religious 
convictions. These beliefs of ours were 
brought to the New World with our forebears 
at Jamestown and Massachusetts Bay. We 
have followed the way as they followed it. 
We have looked forward, as they looked, to a 
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city not built with hands. We, like them, 
through all our vicissitudes, have had this 
faith of the spirit that in building our own 
great Nation of freemen we help create out of 
the world’s tragic present a noble future. 
Tuomas W. LAMONT. 
New York, February 9, 1943. 


The Stabilization Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
James F. Byrnes, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C., 
February 13, 1943, which was released for 
the morning papers on the 23d of Feb- 
ruary. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Last Tuesday I made a radio address in 
which I announced that the stabilization pro- 
gram adopted by the Stabilization Act of 
October 2, 1942, and the President's Execu- 
tive Order would be firmly maintained. I 
intended to exercise all the powers of gov- 
ernment which are vested in me, to hold 
prices and wages at the levels prevailing on 
September 15 and to prevent any further in- 
crease in the basic and essential cost of sub- 
sistence living. 

I am aware of the magnitude of the task. 
The workers, the farmer, and the business- 
man all want to avoid the evils of inflation, 
but when each of them feels the pressure of 
total war on his own standard of living, he 
will find it difficult to believe that others are 
not in some way profiting from the sacrifices 
asked of him. 

I realize that I will incur enmities. That 
is important only because it will lessen my 
effectiveness. But I know I will fail in my 
task unless I have the strong and energetic 
support of an informed public opinion. Not 
for myself, but for our country I ask you to 
help me get that support. 

There is scarcely an aspect of the struggle 
against inflation, whether it be wage control, 
price control, profit control, or rationing, in 
which public understanding and public 
opinion are not as important as any law or 
regulation. 

I have no doubt as to the basic willingness 
of the American people to make the sacrifices 
and to accept the hardships that total war 
requires. But I am not so certain that all of 
them have sufficient understanding of the 
specific needs and requirements of total war. 

Let me cite one recent and relatively un- 
important example, Last Tuesday morning 
it was announced that I was to make an ad- 
dress on inflation. A rumor immediately 
spread that I was to follow up Sunday's an- 
nouncement of shoe rationing with an an- 
nouncement of clothes rationing. In a num- 
ber of cities people rushed to the stores 
hoping to beat the rationing gun. Here is 
another. I was told by a gentleman here 
tonight of hearing a woman at a party in a 
city I will not name boast of the large quan- 
tity of meat she had in cold storage, 
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Such things should not happen. At this 
stage of total war there should be an unwrit- 
ten code voluntarily observed by all patriotic 
citizens that such things are not done. There 
should be a feeling of shame if one is caught 
violating that unwritten code. At this stage 
of total war it should be the habit of our 
people to be buying no more goods, rationed 
or unrationed, than they need. Rationing 
should be regarded as a device, not for keep- 
ing necessities from the people, but for insur- 
ing that necessities are equitably shared by 
the people. 

You may think that the Government has 
not done all that it should to cultivate among 
our people the habits of living appropriate 
to total war. But it is difficult, at best, to 
determine just how far a free government 
should go in directing the opinions and habits 
of its people. While our Government has no 
desire to imitate the practice of Herr Goeb- 
bels, I am sure that Mr. Elmer Davis will 
welcome not only such suggestions, but such 
criticisms as you may wish to offer on the 
conduct of the Government's public relations 
in wartime. 

But whether the Government should do 
more or less there remains in this field a large 
and important part to be performed by a free 
and responsible press. 

Negative criticism can be helpful to our 
war effort and to our country. The pointing 
out of errors and blunders helps us to correct 
them. 

But negative criticism even though literally 
honest, and literally justified, may actually 
be hurtful to the war effort and to the coun- 
try, particularly in wartime. That does not 
mean that the Government should suppress 
all negative criticism of that character. Sup- 
pression never has been, and never will be, 
the policy of this free America. But a re- 
sponsible press should be most vigilant to 
see that its negative criticism does not have 
effects far different from those intended. And 
it is not always easy for a publicist who has 
selected his target to realize that he may be 
destroying along with his target, something 
that is very dear to him. Like William Tell 
he must be careful that aiming at the apple, 
he does not strike his own son. 

Let me explain more specifically what I 
mean. The organization of our total war 
effort in both its military and civilian aspects 
is a stupendous undertaking. The total or- 
ganization for total war is a complicated 
business. It cannot be made simple. Scold 
the bureaucrats and brass hats as we do, we 
need them, Without bureaucrats and brass 
hats we cannot win a total war. 

Who are these bureaucrats? If by the 
term is meant the heads of the war agencies, 
we have Stimson and Patterson, Knox and 
Forrestal, in the Army and Navy; Ickes and 
Davies in charge of cil, Jeffers and Dewey in 
charge of rubber; McNutt and Hershey in 
charge of manpower; Lew Douglas, Land, and 
Eastman in charge of transportation; Brown 
and Wickard in charge of prices; and Nelson, 
Wilson, and Eberstadt in charge of war pro- 
duction. Many of them never entered a 
bureau until this war. They come from 
varied occupations—they come from both 
political parties. Because they are human, 
they make mistakes. But their tasks are 
difficult, and after we indulge in the American 
pastime of criticizing public officials, we must 
agree that on the whole they are doing a 
pretty good job. Whatever you may say 
about them, you cannot fairly characterize 
them as long-haired starry-eyed new dealers. 

And who are these brass hats who are 
frequently held up to scorn? It is gener- 
ally pointed out that the term does not 
refer to the rank and file of the Army and 
Navy, but solely to the high-ranking officers. 
Those officers, with few exceptions, come 
from the regular Army and Navy. In no 
country on earth is the commissioned per- 
sonnel secured by a more democratic sys- 


tem. They are sent to the Naval Academy 
or Military Academy by appointment of the 
Congressmen and Senators. They come from 
homes and city apartments. They are just 
as good or as bad as are the people of the 
United States. For 25 years in legislative 
life I have come in contact with the com- 
missioned personnel. I have never heard an 
officer of the Army or Navy express views 
about a partisan political question. They 
are neither Republican nor Democrat. They 
are just Americans. And to win this war we 
need these brass hats. In combat and in 
convoy the Navy has been doing a great 
job. In the days to come we will have 
greater reason to be proud of the leadership 
of Admiral Leahy and Admiral King, and I 
confess my confidence in the ultimate success 
of our cause is due in great measure to my 
confidence in the military genius and states- 
manship of General Marshall, 

You may think some one or more of these 
military and civilian leaders deserve criti- 
cism and should receive it. Of course, you 
should be free to see that they get it. 

The real danger I wish to guard against 
and hope you will warn against is the un- 
dermining of public confidence, not in this 
or that official, but in all Government and 
all administrative machinery. We must not 
let the public in a critical period of total 
war lose confidence in the necessary admin- 
istrative instrumentalities of total war. That 
is why I asked you to remember William Tell. 

Rationing, price-control, wage-control, 
profit-control, cut deep into the lives of 
millions of our people. They are not and 
cannot be made easy to administer. The 
diversified economic life of a great nation 
does not lend itself to simple classification. 
Easily understood rules may be least adapt- 
able to hardship cases. 

We should criticize what we think wrong. 
But before we fly into criticism, we should 
pause to consider whether we could devise 
a fairer system or rule to take care of our 
own difficulties, and the difficulties of our 
fellow citizens in a different part of the 
country. When we get really angry about 
something, I wish we would give the ink on 
our script time to dry before we print. We 
should consider whether our speeches and 
editorials will direct the thinking of our 
listeners and readers to help win the war or 
merely make them futilely angry with their 
Government. 

Perhaps I am a special pleader. It is dif- 
‘ficult for most of us not to overappraise our 
own tasks and problems and to underestimate 
the tasks and problems of the other fellow. 
But I shall run the risk of being called a 
special pleader to suggest that in the consid- 
eration of the questions bearing on the eco- 
nomic stabilization program, we should be 
particularly careful to take into account the 
claims and difficulties of others. When to 
keep down the cost of living we must hold 
down prices, wages, and profits, and tax every- 
body till it hurts, we are likely to be suspected 
of being more eager to hold down the other 
fellow’s prices, wages, or profits, and to raise 
the other fellow’s taxes more ‘than our own. 
The labor press will be suspected of being 
more interested in keeping down prices and 
profits than in keeping down wages. The 
farm press will be suspected of being more 
concerned with holding down wages and 
industrial prices than farm prices. The busi- 
ness press will be watched to see whether 
they are quite as concerned to tax the big 
fellow as the little fellow and whether they 
are as anxious to hold down business as they 
are to hold down wages and farm prices. 

It is important to remember that we are 
all going to feel the squeeze of total war, 
and we will all be looking for the mote in 
the other fellow's eye. In fighting blocs and 
special interests we must be above the sus- 
picion of having any bloc or special interest 
of our own, 
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I have noticed that some people entertain 
the view that I missed the mote in my own 
eye when I spoke about the 48-hour week last 
Tuesday night. They argue that of course 
the 48-hour week is necessary to increase 
production and to make the most effective 
use of our manpower. But they contend 
there is no justification for recognizing ex- 
isting rights to overtime pay. They overlook, 
however, the fact that it would have been 
difficult if not impossible to order a 48-hour 
week abolishing overtime pay without risk- 
ing an even greater threat to our stabiliza- 
tion program than that alleged to be involved 
in overtime payments. 

Many of the key war industries are al- 
ready working a 48-hour week or better. For 
example, average hours worked per week per 
worker in November 1942, in 5 important 
war industries were: Machine tools 52.8 
hours, firearms 49.2 hours, machine shop 
products 49 hours, shipyards 48 hours, air- 
craft plants 48 hours. The well-paid work- 
ers in these key war industries are already 
getting time and a half for time over 40 
hours. 

Under the Stabilization Act passed by Con- 
gress on October 2, it would be impossible 
to take away the existing right to overtime 
pay unless it was compensated by an in- 
crease in basic hourly rates. The Act for- 
bids a decrease in wages below the highest 
paid between January 1 and September 15, 
1942. Congress did not forbid a decrease 
in “hourly rates.” It said “wages” and lest 
there be misunderstanding said “wages” and 
“salaries” should include “additional compen- 
sation on an annual or other basis.“ Con- 
gress further said no action should be taken 
inconsistent with the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

It is said that if we could not decrease the 
wages, we could increase the basic rates. An 
increase in basic rates in these high-wage war 
industries would provoke irresistible de- 
mands for pay increases in lower-paid indus- 
tries. It would upset our whole wage struc- 
ture and greatly aggravate the difficulties of 
post-war wage readjustments. The overtime 
requirements of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
do not apply to farming, retail stores or 
purely local intrastate industries. But many 
nonwar industries would probably have to 
meet the increased basic rate in order to hold 
even a minimum labor supply. A condition, 
not a theory confronts us, Whether we like 
it or not, in time of peace, overtime payments 
became a basic part of contractual relations 
between industry and labor and to reform 
them now would require profound industrial 
readjustments. In the midst of total war 
we should not tamper with the rules of the 
industrial system unless it is clear that a 
change is vitally necessary to help us win the 
war, 

We need a minimum 48-hour week to make 
the most effective use of our manpower and 
to increase production. The more effective 
use of manpower resulting in increased pro- 
duction is an aid in the fight against inflation, 
On the other hand time and a half for over- 
time for those not now working overtime has 
unquestionably a certain inflationary effect. 
But we cannot treat those workers not now 
getting overtime differently from those now 
getting it. To increase the basic hourly rate 
of those now getting overtime would affect 
the whole wage structure and have a much 
greater inflationary effect than to pay over- 
time to those not now getting it. We must 
curb the excess purchasing power resulting 
from overtime payments just as we must curb 
the excess purchasing power of all groups, 
labor, agriculture, and business, by higher 
taxes and by more enforced and voluntary 
savings. 

The Italian army which surrendered in 
Cyrenaica had weapons but no food. We 
must have increased food production, 
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But food prices are high. The farmer is 
getting a fair and liberal return on his 
crops. To increase farm prices would in- 
crease the cost of living, necessitate wage 
increases, and upset the whole stabilization 
program. 

But to expand the output of food crops 
the farmer must incur added costs. We 
must compensate the farmer for those added 
costs. 

The only way to secure increased output 
from the farmer and to compensate the 
farmer for his added costs without dis- 
rupting the whole stabilization program is 
to make incentive payments to the farmer 
for increasing his output. In my judgment 
that is not subsidizing either the farmer 
or the consumer. It is simply purchasing 
war production which we need because of 
the extraordinary war demands. That is 
what we are doing when we pay a price 
above the regular market price to get the 
mining companies to produce more copper 
and other critical metals from high-cost 
mines. 

If we increase farm prices we shall have 
to pay higher prices to the farmer who 
produces less, as well as to the farmer who 
produces more. If we are to pay higher 
farm prices we will be faced with irresistible 
demands for higher wages. If, on the other 
hand, we make incentive payments to the 
farmer, we will only have to pay for the 
extra war production we obtained and we 
will not have to make wage increases. 

I hope that you will be willing to help 
me explain to the farmer and to the coun- 
try the advantage of incentive payments to 
the farmer in order to secure the necessary 
war production. Our fighting forces must 
have adequate food when the great offensives 
begin. Now bear witness I have not asked 
anyone to write a Senator or Congressman. 
Ot course, I can’t help it if they read the 
newspapers. 

I welcome criticisms of the stabilization 
program made with a view to making it work. 
But the man who says “stabilization cannot 
work, inflation is coming anyway, let us grab 
what we can” is like a slacker on the field 
of battle who says “the enemy is coming; let 
us run and save our hides.” I believe that 
unless we stand together against the enemy 
and inflation we shall all lose our hides. 

During the coming year no one of us can 
afford to be dogmatic about our own opin- 
ions. We cannot afford to refuse to do our 
part on the team just because we are not 
the captain or because the captain has not 
accepted some of our suggestions. 

The press can by its criticism help the 
Government iron out the kinks in the sta- 
bilization program. It can help the public, 
by its informed discussion, understand what 
the stabilization program really is. But 
there are other ways equally important by 
which the press can help in the fight against 
inflation. All wisdom is not centered in 
Washington. All direction cannot come from 
Washington. 

The root cause of inflation is the fact that 
we cannot produce in wartime all the goods 
and services we need or would like to have. 
To protect ourselves against inflation we 
must avoid using or buying more than our 
equitable share of available goods and serv- 
ices. We must not try to outbid or outsmart 
one another to get more than our share of 
the limited supplies. We must cultivate sim- 
ple living. 

Simple living can be made attractive and 
pleasant. And the press can do much to 
make simple living popular. It can teach the 
housewife the nutrition value of foods that 
are available. It can tell her how to prepare 
plain but well-balanced wartime meals. It 
can develop healthful pastimes for the leisure 
hours of war workers which will cost little 
and make little drain on our limited civilian 
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supplies. In short, the press can teach the 
people how to live under wartime conditions. 
It can teach them to wear it out—eat it all— 
make what you have do, 

The press can help root out the black 
markets. In the past the press has often done 
yeoman service in breaking up rackets and 
corrupt gangs which prey upon the people. 
The Pulitzer prize has many times been given 
for such service. I hope the prize goes this 
year to the newspaper which does the most 
outstanding job in stamping out the black 
markets that prey upon our people. Black 
markets do not give the people food they 
would not otherwise get. Black markets hold 
the people’s food for ransom. 

Prentiss Brown, the Price Administrator, is 
doing what he can to abolish the black 
markets. But he cannot get the men and has 
not the money to police every town and vil- 
lage. But every community must organize to 
protect itself against the bootleggers. The 
fight against inflation is not simply the 
government’s job. It is the job of all the 
people. In this work the press can play a 
vital part. Instead of letting a violation of 
the law become the smart“ thing to do, 
you can make it a shameful thing to do. 

The costs which we impose on ourselves to 
maintain economic health and stability are 
small compared with the sacrifices made 
by those who are bearing the brunt of the 
battle. 

We cannot restore the lives lost on the 
battlefield. We cannot make whole those 
maimed and dismembered by the enemy, 
But as a nation we can actually gain from 
the economic deprivations and hardships we 
impose on ourselves during the war. We can- 
not presently use the money we receive to 
keep our accustomed standards of living be- 
cause the goods and services necessary to 
maintain those standards are not available. 
If we attempt to use our money to maintain 
our accustomed standards, we destroy the 
value of our money. But if we save and live 
frugally we can regain and improve those 
standards after the war is over. 

When goods are scarce and frugal living is 
the order of the day, we can help ourselves 
and the Nation by paying off our private debts. 
In many directions we have made a good 
beginning. In the last 17 months since the 
Federal Reserve Board began to regulate con- 
sumer credit, the then outstanding consumer 
credit of nearly $10,000,000,000 has been re- 
duced by more than a third of what it was. 
Farm real-estate indebtedness is also being 
retired at an accelerated rate. Over $10,- 
000,000 of farm real-estate indebtedness 
was paid off in 1941, and it is estimated that 
even a larger amount was paid off in 1942. 

The present situation is dangerous because 
of the threat that consumers will try to use 
their increased incomes for consumer goods 
and services when there is an inflationary gap 
of some 816, 000,000, 0 00 between their in- 
comes and the available supply of consumer 
goods and services. We can help close the 
gap by paying our debts and by saving vol- 
untarily, but to complete the job we must 
have higher taxes and compulsory savings. 

I must differ with the people who believe 
that because it may cause serious inconven- 
ience to our civilian population, we must be 
careful not to try to do too much at this time 
and who tell us that we can win the war in 
1944 as well ar 1943. If any one of you saw 
your 19-year-old son in a fight which meant 
his death or the death of his enemy, you 
would not hold your punches in the belief 
that you could win that fight tomorrow just 
as well as today. You would not count the 
cost or the inconvenience. You would risk 
all to end that fight now. Well, your sons 
and your neighbors’ sons are in that kind of 
fight. If I know the spirit of America, it is 
that we not only must win the war, but we 
must win the war quickly. 
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While I would not postpone until 1944 
fighting the enemy, I would postpone until 
1944 fighting among ourselves. My plea is 
that we stop fighting each other and start 
fighting the enemy. 

The coming year is going to be the hardest, 
toughest year our generation has had to en- 
dure. But we can make it, if we will, one of 
the most glorious years in our history, a year 
which all future generations of Americans 
will remember with pride and reverence. 


The House of the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON - 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
very interesting address on the subject 
The House of the Future, delivered by 
Bror Dahlberg at a private dinner in 
Washington on February 3. We are 
thinking now of the post-war period, and 
groping for an outlet for our capital, 
industrial capacity, and idle labor. This 
address points to one solution. I am sure 
that the address will be of widespread 
interest to America. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 1 


When primitive man emerged from the 
slimy ooze and first stood erect upon the 
earth, he felt two desires and needs—food 
and shelter. - 

In these he wanted little more than the 
beasts which shared that strange dim world 
with him; food to satisfy his hunger, a pile 
of brush or a cave for safety and shelter from 
the rain and the cold. 

But somewhere along the procession of the 
forgotten centuries one of our remote an- 
cestors felt a stirring in his half-formed 
mind. 

He sought, in his groping way, to make a 
better shelter, to find a more comfortable, 
more convenient cave. 

Instead of accepting the first available 
place when night fell, he chose a particular 
cave or made a crude roof of branches in a 
location that pleased him. 

He and his woman and his Offspring re- 
turned to it from the wanderings of the day, 
gathered together in it the handful of things 
they used, 

He planned a home. 

And in that moment civilization was born. 

Since then man has gone far and done 
much, but always with one objective—better 
living. 

Irrespective of its many ramifications, bet- 
ter living is a phrase that can be reduced to 
a diagram, 

It is a series of concentric circles, widen- 
ing as each grows from the one below. 

And it has a center; that center is the home. 

Today we are engaged in a terrible war—a 
war to protect the American freedom, the 
American way of living, the American home. 

But let us take comfort from the fact that 
all widespread wars have been followed, as if 
through the compassion of Providence, by 
forward leaps in human progress. So it will 
be with this war. 
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After the strife and suffering is over, we 
can look forward with assurance to a richer, 
happier life. The wonders that are just at 
the horizon for us to reach out and grasp 
would take all evening to enumerate. 

So I will stick to my subject, the home, 
the house of the future. 

When one says “house” he covers a wide 
range—from the hut to the castle, but tonight 
I am thinking of a machine-made, mass-pro- 
duction house for that large proportion of 
our population that has never before been 
able to own or live in a decent house. 

When Hitler’s tanks rolled across the bor- 
ders of Poland, the housing industry for hun- 
dreds of years had been putting up homes in 
the same laborious cut-and-fit fashion. The 
lesson of the spinning jenny—the simple 
home-made machine that first enabled 1 
man’s hands to do the work of 10 and then 
of hundreds—had taught other industries the 
virtues of mass production, but not the 
housing industry. Other industries had 
learned to turn out vastly improved products 
at greatly reduced costs, but not the hous- 
ing industry. The American of modest means 
was the envy of the world because he en- 
joyed an abundance of food, clothing, trans- 
portation, medicine, recreation. Even lux- 
uries, because of thelr abundance, became 
necessities. The average American, thanks to 
mass production, lived like a king—except for 
his castle. His house was a relic of the stag- 
nation of progress, unless he was fortunate 
enough to be in the top-quarter-income 
group. 

This is not an all-out indictment of the 
housing industry. It has, of course, accom- 
plished much but it has been handicapped 
and hamstrung by the ponderous nature of 
the building process, with its complicated 
array of materials and methods, its lack of 
coordination, the prevalence of restrictive 
practices and requirements of labor and of 
capital, of municipalities and of States, the 
feudalism of crafts, of outmoded building 
codes, the absence of standardization—all 
frozen by traditions going back beyond the 
memory of living man. 

Many builders looked ahead and made plans. 
New construction methods and new materials 
were developed, tested, and improved. But 
neither the industry nor the public were 
ready to abandon tradition. There is a time 
for everything but, for the house builder, it 
did not come—until war struck the hour. 

Now the industry has awakened with a 
Tush and is shoving into oblivion its former 
antiquated, cumbersome, and wasteful ideas, 
methods, and materials. There they will be 
buried with the kerosene lamp, the Belgian 
paving block, the iron hitching post, and 
other relics of the past. Although house 
building has only recently begun shedding its 
hide-bound traditions, it is rapidly making 
up for lost time. The war shattered prece- 
dents in the building field as well as on the 
battlefield. Its ruthless demands made it im- 
perative that the builder learn the lesson of 
the spinning jenny and learn it quickly and 
well. 


After the war we must cope with the de- 
mobilization of millions of the men now serv- 
ing in the armed forces and more millions en- 
gaged in the war effort. We will have to find 
jobs for these millions. We will not endanger 
the peace won with the blood and toil of the 
Nation by permitting our economy to drift 
into mass unemployment. At a horrible cost 
in lives and treasure, we are learning that 
unemployment has been and ever will be the 
stepping stone of Hitlerlite barbarism to 
power. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I submit that home 
building, one of the great industries of the 
Nation, offers one vast, almost virgin field 
for the steady employment of millions of 
American workers, the initiative of free en- 
terprise and the investment of capital. 
This—provided various obstacles are gotten 
out of the way. The removal of these ob- 


stacles would be greatly facilitated by ade- 
quate Federal legislation. d 

For years there has been a crying need 
for the construction of decent, comfortable 
homes for families representing almost two- 
thirds of the entire population of the United 
States. 

As never before, we are conscious of the 
need of lower cost and better housing. 
Crowded city slums and dilapidated, anti- 
quated houses on the farm, stand an ugly 
reproach to our lack of initiative. 

Let a few figures tell the tale. 

In 1940 there were 37,327,000 dwelling units 
in the Nation, Half were in need of major 
repairs or baths or both. Out of more than 
7,000,000 farm houses, only 2,200,000 had 
electric current, 6,000,000 had no running 
water, 6,500,000 were without baths. 

A recent survey shows that more than 
2,000,000 farm dwelling units are unfit for 
human habitation. In Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas the 
average value of farmhouses is less than $500. 

In the summer of 1941 the Federal Housing 
Coordinator estimated that in order to house 
the urban population properly we should 
build 1,600,000 nonfarm units annually for a 
period of at least 10 years. 

But the low-cost house is at long last here. 
Thousands of such homes for war workers 
have been built, utilizing new construction 
methods and materials. Erection has been 
speeded up, manpower has been conserved, 
and costs have been reduced. Many of these 
dwellings are more attractive, more conven- 
ient and comfortable, and more durable than 
many houses of greater cost built by tradi- 
tional methods. The best of them are ad- 
vance glimpses of the post-war dwellings that 
will revolutionize the housing industry after 
the war. 

Let me tell you a little about one house 
of a particular type. 

This particular house has 4½ rooms and 
is suitable for a family of four. The com- 
bination living room and dining alcove is 
more than 21 feet long. Sunlight pours in 
through large and decorative picture win- 
dows. The two bedrooms are compact, but 
planned to permit pleasing and practical 
placing of furniture. The house is com- 
pletely equipped with up-to-date bathroom 
and facilities, with central heating, modern 
lighting, electric stove, oven, refrigerator, hot- 
water heater, double sink, and ample built-in 
cabinet spaces. 

The walls are composed of a single mate- 
rial, 191 inches thick, a multiple function 
product which replaces the 8 to 10 separately 
applied materials that go into a traditional 
wall, such as siding, sheathing, insulation, 
building paper, lath, several layers of plaster, 
wallpaper, and paint. 

The roofs are built of another multiple- 
function product, an entirely new unit which 
insulates, has the required structural 
strength, and affords complete protection 
from the elements. 

In comfort, convenience, and economy of 
upkeep this new house is superior to & tradi- 
tional dwelling of the same size. It is in no 
sense a temporary or emergency structure. It 
is built for permanence, is attractive, well 
proportioned, and thoroughly livable. 

This type is simply one out of many and I 
am mentioning it merely to show the trend 
that is developing. 

People are apt to think that mass produc- 
tion necessarily means that all homes must 
be identical in appearance, shape, and size. 
This is not so. Many basic materials and 
construction methods will be uniform but the 
prefabricated sections will permit fiexibility 
in architectural design and the houses them- 
selves can be varied to suit individual require- 
ments and tastes. 

As an example, only a few miles from here, 
near Baltimore, is an entire village of these 
houses—ranging from one-family, single- 
story, to a six-family, two-story, and to huge 
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Army barracks, all built with the same uni- 
form methods and materials. Right here in 
Washington are developments of two-story 
multiple dormitories, likewise constructed 
with the same basic methods and materials, 
etc. 

The materials and construction techniques 
used in the low-cost field also will be used 
in post-war medium-priced homes. These, 
however, will be larger in size and will in- 
clude many additional improvements and 
innovations already on the drawing boards; 
such as movable walls that open a side of 
the house to the garden or change the size 
and shape of rooms to provide extra space 
for entertaining or for temporary sleeping 
quarters for an overnight guest. Electro- 
static installations will dust, sweep, and 
sterilize every room, and mechanical servants 
will take over most housekeeping tasks. 

Climate-proof construction will guard 
health, shut out summer heat and winter 
chill and reduce heating costs. Air condi- 
tioning will provide fresh, tempered air ad- 
justed to the season, or the press of a but- 
ton will deliver the aroma of alpine firs, 
the invigorating dry air of the desert, or the 
soft night breeze of the tropics. Invisible 
artificial illumination will be automatically 
controHed by variations in the amount of 
daylight. These are but a few of the “mir- 
acles“ which science and industry are pre- 
pared to deliver, and at a reachable price. 

A fantastic dream? No, a coming reality. 
In this day, “fantastic” has lost its meaning. 
A thing is called fantastic, impossible, and 
suddenly—there it is. 

Let me repeat that after the war, houses 
will be available at prices within the reach 
of all, so that every family that wants one 
may have a comfortable, suitable home. 

Naturally, there are going to be many 
ways to build houses. My illustrations are 
intended for just that—illustrations of a 
beginning of the new building era, in which 
constant changes and improvements will 
occur. Just as the first automobile was really 
an expression of the mode of transportation, 
not at all representative of the ultimate 
article. As a matter of fact, after all these 
years, the ultimate article in automobiles 
has not yet been reached—and perhaps but 
only remotely approached. 

The principal thing is to resolve to prop- 
erly house the American people and then 
earnestly and energetically get about it. 

In the transition period immediately fol- 
lowing the war the housing industry must 
develop a new spirit—the spirit of a crusade 
with a goal—satisfactory homes for all. Only 
in this way can the industry bend itself to 
mass production and at the same time pro- 
vide jobs for many millions of workers. 

We can then look forward to homes for 
everyone amid fresh air and sunshine, free 
from the smoke and dust that drench our in- 
dustrial centers. 

We will be able to improve our health and 
lengthen the lives of ourselves and our 
children. Everybody will work but the hours 
will be shortened. There will be leisure for 
recreation and culture, for outdoor sports, 
vacations for every man, woman, and child. 
But let us never forget that all men can live 
in abundance only when all men produce in 
abundance. 

Of course, more will have to be done than 
merely build houses. They will have to be 
placed. Suitable land and living centers will 
have to be created. Increased and faster 
transportation facilities provided—aerial 
highways, better train and car service, shut- 
tle airplane routes, and all the things that go 
toward making not only the communities 
themselves but their reachability and liva- 
bility. 

But all those activities will only increase 
the Nation’s plant and provide added con- 
structive work for the people. 

In this new world the underprivileged, pro- 
vided they are truly underprivileged and not 
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merely indolent, shall not be denied assist- 
ance and provision. Doles and social security 
in some form and under proper circum- 
stances will have to supplement private en- 
deavor. But never in the ages that have gone 
and never in the ages that are to come will 
those things ever be the substitute for work 
and thrift. 

As clearly in the future as in the past shall 
the edict be: “As a man sows, so shall he 
reap.” 

And in building up ourselves and our 
homes we will be good neighbors, help wher- 
ever we can, do our full share and perhaps 
even more toward the reconstruction of other 
nations, but let us not get too dizzy, taking 
on as our own individual job the task of rais- 
ing all the rest of the world up to the Amer- 
ican standard of living. Personally, I do not 
believe we can do it; certainly not in this 
generation nor the next, and certainly not 
without danger of pulling down our own. 

It seems to me that after the war our first 
major duty will be to our own Nation, our 
own people, to see to it that the slums and 
the poverty around us here be banished from 
these our United States. 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief trib- 
ute to Mme. Chiang Kai-shek written 
by Pliny A. Wiley, a talented writer of 
Wichita, Kans, 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MME, CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
She spoke and all our Congress heard 

This voice from China's ancient land 
While truth and logic graced her every word 

Of flawless English all could understand. 
She spoke and Washington's great power 

Inclined to hear and answer to her call; 
Inclined to help this woman of the hour 

Whose eloquence and diction had won her 

hearers all. 
She spoke and our Republic gave 

Her rapt attention to the very end 
And vowed to send across Pacific’s wave 

All aid and comfort to our Chinese friend. 
She spoke and mankind understood, 

Heedless of color, race, or creed, 

Her plea for world-wide brotherhood, 

Humanity was crying in its need. 

—PL.iny A. WILEY. 


No New Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives will be called upon 


within a few days to make a very impor- 
tant and far-reaching decision affecting 
the future of aviation in this country. 

Because there may be a limited time 
to debate the so-called Nichols resolu- 
tion that proposes to set up a new stand- 
ing committee of the House to handle 
legislation affecting civil and commer- 
cial aviation, I deem it proper to call the 
attention of the House to a few funda- 
mental and bed-rock phases of that pro- 
posal, 

In the first place let me say, Mr. 
Speaker, that no extraordinary gifts of 
vision or wisdom are necessary in order 
to realize the great importance of avia- 
tion today, and its still greater impor- 
tance when the world returns once more 
to the pursuits of peace. The universal 
acceptance of that importance is in some 
measure responsible for the fact that the 
House has before it the consideration of 
the Nichols resolution. 

But let us examine further into the 
reasons for the consideration at this 
time of this proposal. 

The circumstances which bring this 
matter now to our attention are super- 
imposed upon a presumption that a leg- 
islative job needs to be done, and the 
further presumption that there does not 
exist in the House adequate legislative 
machinery to do an adequate job. 

I can see no other justification for 
such a proposal. Such a presumption 
that there is legislation that should be 
enacted, and that there will be addi- 
tional legislative matters in the future 
for which the Congress is not prepared, 
can be logically based only on specific 
evidence that the committee which has 
handled, and is now handling, such leg- 
islative matters is either unable or un- 
willing to function, and that the national 
welfare and interest, insofar as aviation 
is concerned, has suffered and is likely 
to suffer in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, congressional interest in 
the development of aviation dates back 
a good many years. The first bill to be 
introduced on the subject was S. 1344, 
introduced in the Senate in 1893 by Sen- 
ator Cockrell. That bill authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay $100,- 
000 to any inventor who would perfect 
a machine that would transport 5 tons 
at a speed of 30 miles per hour. The 
money was to be paid after a demon- 
stration before a committee to be named 
by the Secretary of War. 

In 1926 the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee reported, and the 
Congress enacted, the Air Commerce Act, 
Section 2 of that bill, enacted 17 years 
ago, authorized the Secretary of Com- 
merce to foster air commerce in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act, to 
encourage the establishment of airports, 
civil airways, and other air navigation 
facilities. 

That act, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, are the work of 
the present committee of this. House, 
which has for more than a score of years 
regulated air commerce as a part of an 
integrated national transportation sys- 
tem. The Civil Aeronautics Act has been 
hailed as a long-range and foresighted 
policy of this Congress to foster, develop, 
and encourage civil aviation. 
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It was so described very recently in 
hearings on another bill before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, by a number of witnesses. It has 
been called farsighted legislation by Col. 
Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the Air 
Transport Association of America, and 
the foresight of Congress in its passage 
has been praised by Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer. 

If then that committee which has 
studied the over-all picture of aviation 
for many years, has not fallen down on 
the job in the past, but on the other 
hand has brought to the House long- 
range and farsighted legislation, what 
reason have we to believe that it can- 
not continue to do so? We have never 
found, to my knowledge, any better way 
of judging the future but by the past. 
And the ability of the present commit- 
tee to handle legislation dealing with 
aviation in the future, if measured by its 
accomplishments, cannot be doubted or 
disputed. 

A great deal has been said here in the 
last few weeks about the future of avia- 
tion with respect to foreign nations. 
There have been rhetorical questions 
posed at times by those who apparently 
were more interested in language than 
logic and who refused to allow facts and 
realities to cramp their style, all implying 
that the Congress, by legislation, could 
and should step into the broad and deli- 
cate fleld of international relations and 
make secure certain air advantages for 
the United States. 

But I have not yet been privileged to 
hear one specific suggestion of what can 
be done in a legislative way that has not 
been done or cannot be done by the State 
Department. 

Mr. Speaker, this issue is not a com- 
plex one. It is very simple. And I hope 
that when Members are called upon to 
make so vital a decision, they may be able 
to reduce it to the proposition that in- 
heres in the proposal, and realize, as I 
stated in the beginning, that it is merely 
a question of whether there is now a 
legislative job that needs to be done for 
which there is no legislative machinery, 
If there is, then we should have another 
committee. If on the other hand, the 
record of the past justifies the belief that 
whatever the problems of the future may 
be, the present committee is able to meet 
and solve them, then we do not need any 
new committee. Every Member in this 
House I believe will agree that we have 
too many committees already. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to add here a word 
about the chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, the 
able and distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lea]. It is extremely 
doubtful if any Member of this House 
has given longer and more thorough 
study to the whole field of aviation than 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Lea]. That study began when he was 
appointed a member of a special com- 
mittee to study and investigate war avia- 
tion during World War No. 1. It has not 
ended. 

In addition to filing a 70-page report 
on aviation dealing with production and 
operations, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Chairman Lea, made a number 
of recommendations to the Congress 
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looking toward the improvement and 
development of both military and civil 
aviation. 

So comprehensive was that study and 
report, Mr. Speaker, that it has since 
been used by military authorities in the 
War College for reference. 

Sometime prior to the passage of the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926, the gentleman 
from California, Chairman LEA, was a 
member of the Lampert committee ap- 
pointed by the House to investigate avia- 
tion. It was from the late Billy Mitchell 
that the Lampert committee received 
much information and many suggestions, 

When the committee was ready to 
write a report, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia IMr. Leal] was unanimously 
chosen to write the main body of the 
report, which contained many recom- 
mendations for the improvement of avi- 
ation, some of which subsequently were 
incorporated in the Air Commerce Act 
of 1926, and still others in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

In 1935 Mr. Lea introduced in the 
House comprehensive legislation for the 
regulation of air commerce, and in 1938 
he was chairman of the subcommittee 
which wrote the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

I have referred to this long period of 
interest and activity on the part of 
Chairman Lea in order to bring to the 
attention of the House the fact that the 
present House committee handling avia- 
tion legislation is under the chairman- 
ship of a gentleman who has given years 
to the study, and who in fact was “dip- 
ping into the future” on this subject long 
before many of those among us today 
had received any special vision. 

I wish that time might permit me to 
discuss also the long and careful study 
given these problems by such distin- 
guished gentleman as Major BULWINKLE, 
Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey, Mr. 
Crosser, Mr. Hotmes of Massachusetts, 
Mr, Reece of Tennessee, Mr. Boren, and 
other members of the present Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Suffice it to say in this connection, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee is composed of 
members who have given long years of 
study to this problem, and of other 
younger Members who have a high re- 
gard for the importance of civil and 
commercial aviation. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me sum this 
matter up by saying that we should 
reach a decision on this proposal for a 
separate committee on the basis of what 
is best for the future of aviation in the 
United States. 

Let me emphasize once again that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is now and has been for many 
years the legislative authority for all 
forms of transportation. In that role 
the committee has promoted and pro- 
tected and, at the same time, restrained 
and regulated carriers, and leaders of 
the various transportation systems have 
attested to the impartial and the judi- 
cial attitude of the committee in its ef- 
forts to integrate all systems of trans- 
portation into a constructive.whole, 


If legislation pertaining to commer- 
cial and civil aviation be now taken from 
that committee and turned over to an 
entirely new committee, it will be the 
first step toward tearing down the gen- 
eral transportation system and would, in 
effect, result in competing committees of 
the Congress in which circumstance 
there would forever inhere the possibil- 
ity that each would become the special 
pleader for one or another interest or 
group of interests in the transportation 
system. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, after careful 
examination and complete analysis of all 
that is involved, the House will defeat 
the Nichols resolution, 


Federal Use Tax on Automobiles Should 
Be Repealed 


REMARKS 


| HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
existing law the levying of the automo- 
bile use tax on motor vehicles is unjust 
and an unwarranted burden on the au- 
tomobile owners of the Nation. 

It is estimated that there are over 
27,000,000 automobiles in operation 
throughout the United States, but due 
to the driving ban a great percentage of 
these vehicles are used only in essential 
driving for occupational purposes. As a 
result, the Federal use tax is an added 
burden on transportation facilities so 
necessary in the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

The various States have depended to a 
marked degree on the revenue from mo- 
tor vehicles to maintain and construct 
our modern highway system that is being 
used to good advantage in overland 
transportation. Such punitive legisla- 
tion as the Federal use tax on motor 
vehicles tends to discourage the owner- 
ship of motorcars, and with the reduc- 
tion in revenue from gasoline and other 
excise taxes incident to the restricted op- 
eration of motor vehicles the States and 
the Federal Government are faced with 
a huge loss of tax revenue from the fore- 
ing off the highways of millions of motor 
vehicles, The large number of car own- 
ers who have recently disposed of their 
motor vehicles or who have placed them 
in dead storage is proof of the fact that 
unsound and unjustifiable taxes such as 
the Federal use tax has a punitive effect 
in depriving taxing authorities of other 
revenue accruing from the operation of 
motor vehicles, 

When Public Law No. 250, embodying 
the Federal use tax on motor vehicles 
and boats was passed in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, there was a feeling 
that every effort should be made to pro- 
vide tax revenues for national-defense 
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expenditures. Since millions of motor- 
ists have since abandoned their cars by 
sale or by storage it ir increasingly evi- 
dent that the $5.00 use tax has served no 
useful purpose, but is in reality acting 
as a deterrent in collecting gasoline and 
other taxes that follow the operation of 
motor vehicles. 

Idle cars should not be subjected to a 
so-called use tax if for no other reason , 
than the fact that the individual motor- 
ist is paying for something from which 
he receives no benefits. This situation is 
repugnant to the American concept of 
fairness and justice. 

In a sincere desire to free the American 
motorist from this unjust form of taxa- 
tion and to release the popular form of 
automobile transportation from the ill 
effects of burdensome and unsound legis- 
lation I have introduced a bill to repeal 
section 3540 of chapter 33-A of Public 
Law No, 250, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
which provides for a tax upon the use of 
motor vehicles and boats. I feel certain 
that thoughtful attention to the gross 
injustice the Federal use tax has caused 
the American motorist should prove suf- 
ficient urging to the Members of Con- 
gress to support my efforts to repeal this 
obnoxious and unwarranted tax on the 
car owners of the Nation, 


The Agricultural Crisis 
REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. LEMKE, Mr. Speaker, there was 
a meeting last night in the House Agri- 
cultural Committee room of some fifty 
members who represent agriculture. 
The action taken by these members, I 
feel, will largely solve the shortage of 
farm help and farm machinery. These 
members will meet again in the House 
Agricultural Committee room at 10:30 
Saturday morning. Every member of 
this House who is interested in agricul- 
ture is cordially invited to attend and 
participate in this meeting. 

The time for debating the agricul- 
tural crisis has passed. The time for 
action has arrived. We know that agri- 
culture, because of conflicting “direc- 
tives and Executive orders,” has been all 
but wrecked and the Nation’s food sup- 
ply endangered. What we need now is 
action, not more debating. Democracy 
has arisen from its slumber—the Con- 
gress of the United States is in action. 
We, the representatives of the people, 
are no longer going to stand idly by and 
permit disaster to engulf our Nation. 

There has been altogether too much 
censorship, too much concealment of 
governmental blunders and too many 
executive sessions for the good of the 
Nation. What little the bureaucrats 
know, or what Congress knows, the peo- 
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ple, their masters, have a right to know. 
These blunders are due to the fact that 
the administration is top-heavy with 
book knowledge and woefully lacking in 
experience and common horse sense. 

There are too many book-educated 
specialists from Harvard and Columbia 
Universities. Some of these are more 
foreign-minded than American-minded. 
They would substitute the Hitler form 
of government for the American. They 
believe in regimentation, in bluff, and 
in bluster. They threaten to get tough 
and to crack down on the people, They 
have caused the civilians unnecessary 
hardships and have hindered the prose- 
cution of the war. 

We are at war. This war does not be- 
long to a little clique of bureaucrats, it 
belongs to all of us. It is not a social 
event for glamour girls and boys or for 
the international four hundred, It isa 
war in which our sons are giving their 
lives so that the form of government 
known to George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln may 
survive. 

There are some things going on here 
in Washington that are not healthy for 
democracy. There are many men in 
key positions that are stifling the Na- 
tion’s war activities. These have arro- 
gantly made themselves the bottlenecks 
through which the Nation’s energy must 
flow. Members of Congress, on both 
sides of the aisle, are aware of this. 
They sense something that is un-Ameri- 
can—that is foreign. There is a suspi- 
cion that these bureaucrats are interfer- 
ing with the conduct of the war. War 
is the business of generals and ad- 
mirals—just as farming is the business 
of farmers—not of bureaucrats. There 
is danger ahead. We must become more 
united, more determined and more seri- 
ous about this war. 

The men who are responsible for this 
farm crisis are not the men who do the 
fighting. They lay awake nights figur- 
ing out new one-man-made laws—direc- 
tives. On February 12, Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, the Federal Register for this session, 
which contains the Executive and ad- 
ministrative orders, and is printed in the 
same size type and on the same size pages 
as the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, contained 
1870 pages, while the proceedings of the 
Daily CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, which con- 
tain the speeches by the Senators and 
Congressmen for the same period, total 
only 935 pages—just one-half. How 
long can we as a nation survive under 
such confusion and conglomeration of 
Executive and administrative orders. 

These men are now talking of training 
the city girls and boys to operate the 
farms. They are going to supply the 
Nation with food through school chil- 
dren, Is this the first step to collective 
farming? Will the farm sons, when they 
come home, find their places taken by 
pretty maidens? The whole thing is ab- 
surd but it is also dangerous. The Pres- 
ident owes it to himself to clean house. 
If he does not do this, Congress will have 
to do it for him, The Nation’s life is at 
stake. 

The solution of the agricultural prob- 
lem is not a partisan problem, It is not 


a Republican or a Democratic problem. 
It is an American problem. Therefore, 
on behalf of the 50 Members that met 
last night, I again invite all the Members 
who are interested in the solution of 
this problem to meet with us in the 
House Agricultural Committee room at 
10:30 Saturday morning. You may rest 
assured that Congress is going to protect 
the Nation’s food supply. 


All-Out Effort for War in Government 
Agencies 


REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a considerable amount of 
appeal by the administration to industry 
and to business for an all-out effort; that 
we do everything possible to see that our 
manpower and all our facilities are used 
to provide a maximum amount of war 
supplies and materials for our fighting 
forces. 

We all agree that everything must be 
done to reach a maximum goal of fur- 
nishing supplies and materials that are 
so much needed at this very hour, 
Farmers and producers are being asked 
to bend their energies and power and 
their time to see that all possible food 
may be produced to meet the demand for 
our increasing armed forces and for the 
hungry people abroad, as well as to sup- 
ply all our civilian demands. They are 
asked to do it under the handicap of 
shortage of manpower, machinery, and 
equipment, 

You can be assured the American 
farmer is going to meet that challenge to 
the very limit of his ability and he is not 
going to spare any hours or any energy 
in his effort to meet that demand to 
prevent the food crisis that is facing us 
at this time, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the thing I want to 
suggest is that our administration like- 
wise make an appeal to its own depart- 
ments of Government, to the heads of 
the various agencies, bureaus, and other 
groups, as well as those who are em- 
ployed thereunder; ask them and de- 
mand, if you please, that they cut out 
each and every agency and activity that 
is not absolutely necessary in the pres- 
ent crisis. Appeal to those in charge of 
employment, ask them, and demand that 
they use only such employment and such 
assistance as is required to carry on their 
work. Not with a view of crippling any 
important agency or department, but 
with a view of making it more efficient 
and workable, and then appeal to those 
employed in the Government to bend 
their energies just a little more in the 
accomplishment of the tasks that are 
set before them. Make them realize that 
they are responsible for a job that does 
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affect the prosecution and the winning of 
the war and see to it that they are doing 
everything they can to accomplish that 
task. Why not have the administration 
find out about absenteeism in Govern- 
ment just the same as anywhere else. 
If there is no absenteeism, all right; 
but if there is unnecessary absenteeism, 
let us cure it. If there are people in the 
Government who are not contributing 
as they should, then release them. 

The pay for services is, of course, the 
important thing, but along with that 
is the realization of a piece of work well 
done which contributes in this hour of 
need. 


An Outstanding Editorial 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
outstanding editorials of this war ap- 
peared in the Memphis (Tenn.) Com- 
mercial Appeal on last Monday, Febru- 
ary 22. 

It consists largely of a letter from a 
small boy to the editor of the Commer- 
cial Appeal, and the editor’s reply. In 
my opinion it will go down in history 
alongside of the famous “Virginia” edi- 
torial on Santa Claus that appeared in 
the New York Sun many, many years 
ago, and has been republished with every 
passing Christmas. 

I am inserting this editorial as a part 
of these remarks. 

The matter referred to follows: 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


We received a letter from Fred Vaughn, 
Jr., today. We get a lot of letters, but we 
thought you would be especially interested in 
this one. We were. Fred writes like the 
kind of boy that comes to mind when we 
think of the American boy. 

CANTON, Miss. 

Drar Mn. Eprror: I asked my daddy to fin 
out where to send my pet dog, so Uncle 
Sam can use him, as I understand he needs 
dogs like him. He is a fine German police 
dog, 1 year old, smart as a whip, and he 
weighs around 75 pounds. I will send him to 
Uncle Sam free if you will tell me who to 
send him to, I am a second-class Boy Scout, 
and I want to help whip the Japs, and I 
know Jack will eat them up if you sic him 
on them or do anything you tell him to do. 
I am 13 years old and in about 2 years, if the 
war is not over I will join the Navy and help 
my six uncles that are in the Navy and 
Army. Write me real soon or print it in the 
paper I read every morning. 

Yours truly, 
FRED VAUGHN, JR. 


Dear Fren: First, let me answer your re- 
quest, I have told several branches of the 
service about Jack. They have had many 
dogs offered to them, and they are busy now 
trying to arrange places for them. When 
they need Jack, they will get in touch with 
you. All of them thank you. They think 
you are a fine boy. So do I, Fred. 
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I know what it means for a boy to offer 
to give up his dog. I have three little boys, 
too, and they have a dog they love dearly. 
I am not so sure they would be as unselfish 
about Brownie as you are about Jack. But 
they are younger than you are, and lots of 
younger boys are going to be less selfish now 
because of your offer to give Jack to Uncle 
Sam. Lots of us older folks, too. God bless 
you, Fred, and let us hope that in “about 2 
years” you will be thinking about school, 
and hunting, and fishing; of baseball, and 
games and what you are going to be when 
you grow up and not about going off to war. 

Let us hope we are all striving as best we 
know to make a peace endure so that little 
boys can grow and dream in a world without 
War-mad dictators. Thanks again for your 
letter, Fred. If Jack does go we know he 
will be everything you say he is and he will 
be a credit to you. You and Jack have done 
more than you know for the war effort al- 
ready. 
Your friend, 

Tue EDITOR. 


Interest on Federal Land Bank Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a petition of the Ottawa County 
National Farm Loan Association, of Ot- 
tawa County, Ohio, urging the Congress 
to permanently reduce the rate of inter- 
est on Federal Land bank and/or Land 
Bank Commissioner loans to 342 percent: 


We, the undersigned members of the Ot- 
tawa County National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion, of Ottawa County, Ohio, and borrowers 
from the Federal Land Bank of Louisville, 
Ky., hereby petition Congress to perma- 
nently reduce the rate of interest on Federal 
Land Bank and/or Land Bank Commissioner 
loans to 3% percent. 

A. F. Pierson, Oak Harbor, route 1; 
Norman La Cumsky, Port Clinton; 
George Engel, Elmore; George W. 
Wahlers, Port Clinton; John Lor- 
enzen, Clay Center; Otto Har- 
meyer, Clay Genoa; Wesley Win- 
disch, Oak Harbor, route 7; Wm. 
Hoffman, Oak Harbor; Adolph 
Engel, Elmore; Otto Riemann, 
Graytown; John Dubbert, Port 
Clinton; Lester H. Smith, Oak 
Harbor, route 1; Andrew C. Fried- 
rickt on, Williston; Raymond C. 
Bloom. Oak Harbor, route 2; R. A. 
Barnholt, Port Clinton; John 
Genzman, Oak Harbor; Edward 
Buehler, Oak Harbc-, route 1; Mrs. 
Edward Buehler, Oak Harbor, route 
1; Emma Lentner, Martin; Henry 
Jess, Graytown; Arthur Sandrock, 
Graytown; Emil Dressler, Wayne; 
William Nissen, Martin; Henry 
Rofkar, Port Clinton; Fred Sand- 
rock, Graytown; Louis W. Blausey, 
Martin; George Sekerka, Toledo: 
Alvin Engler, Oak Harbor; Adrian 
Lau, Curtice, route 1; Mrs. Ted 
Hopfinger, Oak Harbor, route 2; 
Mrs. Frank Hopfinger, Oak Harbor; 
Mrs. William Nissen, Martin. 


We Need Home Rule on Public Power 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED NORMAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. NORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to explain as clearly as I can the pur- 
poses of my bill, H. R. 1899, which I in- 
troduced recently, and which was re- 
ferred to the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member. 

This bill, briefly, would require the 
Federal Government to sell the entire 
Grand Coulee project to the State of 
Washington, and to sell the Bonneville 
project jointly to the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

For the information of all concerned, 
I am inserting in the Recorp a copy of 
this bill; 

H. R. 1899 


A bill to authorize the sale to the States of 
Washington and Oregon of the properties 
owned by the Federal Government in con- 
nection with the Grafid Coulee and Bonne- 
ville projects 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Gov- 
ernment, acting through its duly constituted 
agency or agencies, is hereby empowered and 
shall, when the condition of section 2 is com- 
plied with, sell and deliver the Grand Coulee 
project, located on the Columbia River in the 
State of Washington, including the dam, 
power generation and distribution facilities, 
and all other physical properties in connec- 
tion therewith, owned or held under lease 
by the Federal Government at the time of the 
transfer, to the State of Washington or its 
duly constituted public agency or agencies, 
and/or the Bonneville project, located on the 
Columbia River in the States of Washington 
and Oregon, including the dam, power gen- 
eration and distribution facilities, and all 
other physical properties in connection there- 
with, owned or held under lease by the Fed- 
eral Government at the time of transfer, to 
the States of Washington and Oregon jointly, 
or their duly constituted public agency or 
agencies. 

Sec. 2. Compensation to be paid the Fed- 
eral Government to its duly constituted 
agency or agencies shall be the net cost of 
the project or projects set forth in section 1 
less depreciation reserve, if any is existing at 
time of transfer. Such amount of compensa- 
tion shall be paid in revenue bonds backed 
by the income of the aforesaid project or 
projects, or in cash, or a combination of 
both as may be mutually agreed upon by the 
parties to the transfer or transfers. 


Mr. Speaker, I strongly believe in 
home rule on public power. The legisla- 
ture of my State recently passed Initia- 
tive No. 12, and it is now law under an 
emergency clause. I actively supported 
this initiative, and I greatly appreciate 
the hundreds of letters and telegrams 
from my district which endorse and ap- 
prove my work for it. This measure al- 
lows the commissioners of public-utility 
districts in my State to combine for the 
purpose of acquiring privately owned 
power systems. I presume it also permits 
them to combine to acquire publicly 
owned systems, such as the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
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projects. This initiative is a mighty step 
forward in bringing about home rule— 
control by the people of the State over 
their hydroelectric resources. 

My new bill, H. R. 1899, is the final step 
toward complete, independent home rule 
of these resources. 

I believe that the Pacific Northwest, 
after the war, will see the greatest and 
most healthful growth of any part of 
the Nation. I believe this will be brought 
about largely by the combination of vast 
amounts of cheap power with the re- 
gion’s incalculably rich ore, timber, oil, 
and other resources. I believe, too, that 
my new bill may prove to be the key 
which will unlock the door to this future 
prosperity. 

One reason it helps insure this pros- 
perity is that, through local and inde- 
pendent control, the States will be able 
to set rates for power so low that the in- 
dustries which need such power—the 
light metals industry, for example—will 
be attracted to the Pacific Northwest. 

My bill provides that Washington and 
Oregon can take over these Federally 
owned power projects by paying the 
Federal Government in revenue bonds, 
which would be a lien on the revenues 
of the projects; or they could pay in 
cash; or in a combination of cash and 
revenue bonds. Let me emphasize here 
that there would be no obligation on the 
taxpayers at all. No higher taxes could 
result from this bill. In fact, the State 
taxes would decline as more taxable 
wealth would be created in the form of 
new industries. 

Mr. Speaker, I know, and every well- 
informed person in the Pacific North- 
west also knows, that Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville will pay out. Already, the 
revenues from these two projects aggre- 
gate more than $10,000,000 a year. By 
July, according to official estimates, the 
revenues will run about $18,000,000 a 
year. Before long, we can safely esti- 
mate that these revenues will amount to 
$20,000,000 a year, probably more. To 
date, according to the official figures, 
Bonneville has cost about 8160, 000,000. 
Grand Coulee has cost a similar amount. 
Neither one is completed, but already 
they are earning about 6 percent on the 
Government’s investment. 

I imagine that when the question is 
asked, Who will buy these revenue 
bonds? the bankers and the bond houses 
and the insurance companies and, yes, 
the small, individual investor, too, will 
give a quick and satisfactory answer. 
They will be glad to have the chance to 
buy these bonds; and the States will 
have, through these bond sales, an im- 
mediate and plentiful supply of hard, 
cash money to hand the United States 
Government in exchange for Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville. 

Parenthetically, I might point out that 
this embodies a somewhat revolutionary 
idea. It has been the custom during the 
past 10 years for the United States Treas- 
ury to pour out money, not take it in. My 
bill will reduce the national debt by 
the $300,000,000 or so which the States 
will pay for these projects. I see in this 
not only a cash gain for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but a definite anti-inflationary 
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effect. The banks are overloaded with 
money. They want good investments. 
These revenue bonds would be one of the 
finest investments they could find. 
Therefore this purchase by the States of 
these Federal projects would take some 
$300,000,000 or more out of circulation, 
which surely is anti-inflationary, and 
would reduce the national debt by a sim- 
ilar sum, which again is anti-inflation- 
ary. 

There is another aspect to this matter 
which deserves mention, Under Federal 
control and ownership, the revenues de- 
rived from the operation of Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville will never be more than 
the proverbial drop in the bucket as 
compared to the total cost of operating 
the Federal Government. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these same reve- 
nues—these profits which would be avail- 
able once the revenues for power sold 
had paid off the bonds of the State pur- 
chasers—could in a comparatively few 
years be used to reduce the taxes of the 
people of the two States. Perhaps with- 
in a generation these great projects, 
under State ownership, would become, in 
some degree, the mechanical taxpayers 
of the States, relieving the burden on the 
human taxpayers. 

I want to make clear that I do not 
want the Federal Government to lose by 
this transaction. Neither do I want the 
Federal Government to make a profit at 
the expense of the States. There is a 
fair price to be reached; and it can and: 
will be reached, in justice to both Nation 
and State. 5 

I want to point out, also, that the pub- 
lic-utility districts of Washington State 
already have proved their ability to func- 
tion efficiently and profitably and 
fairly—and I maintain that they thereby 
have proved that they are capable, 
through combining the brains and abili- 
ties represented on the boards of com- 
missioners, of operating these huge 
power projects of Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville with efficiency and profit and 
fairness. 

In a general way, I view the Pacific 
Northwest’s power situation thusly: 
Public power is in the ascendancy. In 
building Grand Coulee and Bonneville, 
the Federal Government in a great de- 
gree has gained the control over power 
in my State—a control which was once 
exercised from the Nation’s financial 
center. Financial control of the holding 
companies has been succeeded by po- 
litical control by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I do not believe the people of Wash- 
ington State, or of any other part of 
the Pacific Northwest, like this new po- 
litical control of their hydroelectric re- 
sources any more than they liked the 
financial control of the private power 
hierarchy. 

If neither Federal Government control, 
from 3,000 miles away, nor Wall Street 
control, also from 3,000 miles away, is de- 
sirable, what alternative is left? Mr. 
Speaker, I believe my new bill provides 
the answer. I believe my bill contains the 
only and the best alternative—that is 
State control, 


Let me add this: My bill, H. R. 1899, is 
an enabling act. Before its purposes can 
be accomplished, the States of Washing- 
ton and Oregon must set up their agen- 
cies to take over these Federal projects; 
they must work out the financing, 
through sale of revenue bonds or other- 
wise; and they must hand the United 
States Government a sum equaling the 
net cost ot the projects before they are 
transferred to State ownership. 

Therefore, it is up to the people of the 
States, through their public-utility dis- 
tricts’ commissioners, or through what- 
ever means they might choose, to take 
advantage of the new day in public power 
which I believe my bill offers to the Pa- 
cific Northwest—to acquire, in short, the 
blessings of independent home rule. 


Fulton Lewis, Jr., on Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following remarks 
of Fulton Lewis, Jr., made on the eve- 
ning of Monday, February 22, 1943, over 
the Mutual network and WHN in New 
York City: 


To begin with tonight, the original an- 
nouncement of point schedules for the new 
point-rationing system which goes into ef- 
fect on March 1 was greeted in congressional 
circles here today with considerable criticsm 
and very little commendation. It was not a 
partisan political matter at all. Much of the 
heaviest criticism came from Democratic 
Senators and Congressmen. Some of the ap- 
proval and support came from Republicans, 
but the balance was decidedly on unfavor- 
able side. 

One of the commonest criticisms is that the 
economics professors in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration—and they are still in there— 
Mr. Prentiss Brown has not cleaned any of 
them out—have undertaken far more than is 
necessary; that they apparently are ration- 
ing, just for the sake of rationing; that it’s an 
orgy of Government regulations, in which the 
home economics theorists and the people who 
write Government pamphlets on dietetics 
and nutrition and such things are having a 
fine time making guinea-pig experiments on 
a helpless American public. 

The comparatively few supporters said that 
the public ought to be willing to accept this 
rationing system with a smile and undergo 
any hardships that are entailed by it, in order 
to provide the necessary food for our armed 
forces and for our partners in the war. 

They said it is necessary to put this ration- 
ing system into effect, and the Government 
wouldn't be doing so unless it’ were neces- 
sary. With the first half of that argument, I 
think everyone will agree—the part about 
everyone being willing to put up with any 
hardships that may come along. As a matter 
of fact, that already has been demonstrated, 
time after time all the way through this war. 

With the second half of it—that the ra- 
tioning would not be going into effect, unless 
it were necessary—there was considerable 
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rebuttal, led by Senator Les O DAN L, of 
Texas. He said that the reason for the canned 
goods shortage is that the Government would 
not allow the canneries to operate at capacity 
last year; crops that could have been canned 
rotted in the fields; the farmer was unable 
to get enough labor to harvest many of his 
crops, even if there had been canning facili- 
ties available and permission for the can- 
neries to operate, He said, to quote him ex- 
actly— 

“We're going to continue to have bungling 
like this as long as the bureaucrats con- 
tinue to issue foolish edicts. I suggest that 
we put into the Government people who 
know how to produce food.” 

Senator BUSHFIELD, of South Dakota, ‘said 
that if there is such a break-down in food 
supply, as the Office of Price Administration 
has said, it’s a break-down of distribution and 
Government administration, and the unsound 
administration of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

Thus far, I've been unable to find any sup- 
porters, who are willing to come forth with a 
rebuttal of the rebuttal, but maybe I'll be 
able to get some, tomorrow. 

From the standpoint of generalities, the 
angle that seems to be causing the greatest 
concern, is the fact that to all intents and 
purposes, this means that a large part of 
the Nation, which has been eating out of 
cans, is going to stop eating out of cans. 
There are those in Government circles who 
say, smugly, that it'll be a good thing. That's 
unfortunate, because those people are not 
put in office to decide what’s good for the 
American people, or what is not good for 
them—even if they were so omnipotent as to 
know, which, I assure you, they're not. But 
those expressions are not official, and I don’t 
believe for a moment that they are any real 
part of the motive force behind this point 
rationing system of canned goods. 

There is one vitally important point, which 
no one seems to have taken into consideration 
at all, and that is the fundamental unsound- 
ness of the mathematics, by which, this 
canned goods rationing scheme was arrived at. 

It’s easy enough to sit down with a bunch 
of statistics, showing that last year the pub- 
lic consumed so many million cans of food, 
which, divided by the number of people, 
leaves an average of this many cans to the 
individual. Then, this year, you have less 
than 50 percent as many cans available, so 
you cut the last year’s average for the indi- 
vidual accordingly, and that's the number of 
cans that each American citizen is to be al- 
lowed under the point rationing system. 
That's quite simple mathematically. My 
little 11-year-old daughter, Betsy, can do it, 
and I think possibly that Fulton Lewis, the 
third, who is only 7, could figure it out. But 
while it looks fine on paper, it doesn't work 
out in practice, 

The simple fact is that there’s a vast 
difference in the needs of various people, so 
far as canned goods are concerned. In great 
metropolitan districts the individual is forced 
to depend very heavily on canned goods. It 
isn't because he wants to; he has no other 
choice. It’s the only way he can get the food 
that he has to have to live. On the other 
hand, in most of the rural communities of 
the Nation the families don’t consume 5 
percent of the canned goods that a city fam- 
ily will use. They do their own canning of 
their own garden produce. They have their 
own winter garden crops on the farm. So 
actually the fundamental premise of the 
whole thing is false. There is no average 
consumption of canned goods for the aver- 
age American citizen, and when you divide 
the entire available supply up, and allow 
everyone to have the same amount, you give 
part of the population a lot more than it 
needs, and another part only a small portion 
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of what it really has to have in order to get 
along. 

Four cans of food per month for the aver- 
age individual in New York or Philadelphia 
or Boston is just inconceivable. Four cans 
for a great many farm families is infinitely 
more than they’ll ever want or need. 

However, maybe that little quirk will be 
worked out. 

It does suggest, however, that this point- 
rationing system is not necessarily foolproof. 
It's true it has worked in England. Let's 
hope it works here. But we seem, here in 
this country, to have gotten into a habit of 
rushing over to England and finding that 
England is doing this or that or the other 
thing and then rushing back here and noth- 
ing will do but that we try the same thing 
just because England is doing it. In this 
particular case, for example, there’s a great 
deal of difference between our problems and 
the problems that exist in England. There's 
a great deal of difference in conditions. 

is a tiny little country, in which 
the eating tastes and the appetites of the 
people are fairly homogeneous. That's not 
true here at all. England is a small country 
geographically, and it’s comparatively simple 
to do a policing job. That's not true here. 

Most important of all, in England, the Gov- 
ernment, actually owns the food, it has phys- 
ical control of the food, and so point ra- 
tioning there is a system by which the 
Government tells the pubic how much it can 
have of this or that or something else. In 
this country, the Government does not own 
the food. The point rationing system here 
is merely a matter of the Government serv- 
ing as referee between private individuals who 
have the food and those who consume it, and 
the problem of policing that, and preventing 
black market operations, is appalling. 

In the registration, which began today all 
over the Nation, there were several bad 
trouble spots that showed up. One is the 
little question of your declaring how much 
coffee you had last November, not how much 
you have now. It’s true, the Office of Price 
Administration said last November to make 
a note of it. Most of those notes have been 
lost, 

One ration official told me this afternoon 
that people are turning in old ration books, 
and getting new ones, for members of the 
family who have gone in the service. There’s 
no way in the world for the ration boards to 
know what those cases are. 

But the only thing to do is to give it a fair 
and honest trial. Then, if it fails, we'll try to 
find out why, and what can be done about 
it. 

The House Ways and Means Committee is 
going to give its final approval, probably to- 
morrow, to the new legislation to increase 
the national debt limit from $125,000,000,000 
to $210,000,000,000. But more important 
than that, included in that legislation as an 
amendment, is the provision to abolish Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s limitation of $25,000 on all 
salaries for the duration of the war. 

That amendment is being sponsored by 
Representative WESLEY Disney, of Oklahoma. 
It ha the overwhelming support of the Ways 
and Means Committee. Informal polls of the 
House of Representatives show that it will be 
overwhelmingly approved there, and prelim- 
inary polls show the same thing in the Sen- 
ate. 


Furthermore, the President’s compromise 
proposal, which he sent to the committee, 
in a letter, late last week, has been royally 
ignored. The committee seems to have de- 
cided, definitely, on the Disney plan, and that 
is what’s going through. 

The reports as to just what the Disney 

will do, have been quite confusing. I 
have had several interviews with him, to try 
to get the thing absolutely straight, and 
here’s the story. $ 


In the first place, it doesn’t affect wages 
in any way—only salaries, within the techni- 
cal definition of the Treasury Department— 
and, therefore, it does not affect the existing 
rulings and policies of the War Labor Board, 
on wage scales, or the Little Steel formula, or 
anything of that sort. 

So, remembering that it is confined strictly 
to salaries, the first thing it does is to freeze 
all salaries above $25,000, at the level at 
which they stood on December 7, 1941, the 
day of Pearl Harbor. Anybody who was mak- 
ing more than $25,000, after payment of 
taxes, on that date, is allowed to make ex- 
actly that same amount and no more, for 
the duration of the war. 

For people who made less than a net of 
$25,000 before Pearl Harbor, it removes all 
limitations of raises and salary increases 
since that time except that the regular Treas- 
ury regulations against unreasonable salary 
raises will apply; they have always applied, 
for that matter; and also, no raises can be 
given under any circumstances, which bring 
the individual’s income above the $25,000 
figure after payment of taxes. 

So the effect is to place a ceiling of $25,990 
net on all wages that have been, in the past, 
under that; and for all salaries over that 
figure in the past, to freeze at the level of 
December 7, 1941. 


Urging Mayors and Supervisors to Appoint 
Farm Employment Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including a letter I have 
sent to all mayors and supervisors in my 
new and old congressional districts, urg- 
ing them to appoint farm employment 
committees in order to establish a reser- 
voir or pool of all available manpower to 
help the farmers in the labor crisis with 
which they are confronted and will be 
increasingly so this spring and summer. 

Time is of the essence, and I believe 
that if such committees are formed 
immediately, and the proposed program 
is put into effect throughout the country 
now it would be of assistance in solving 
the main problem of the farmers, lack 
of manpower, and help avoid a serious 
food shortage. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1943. 

I am writing to ask the mayors of the 
cities and supervisors in the towns in Orange, 
Dutchess, Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan, and 
Delaware Counties, to appoint committees on 
farm employment and inaugurate a cam- 
paign to enlist high-school boys and girls 
from 15 to 18 and all other qualified un- 
employed or part-time workers to engage in 
farm work and help replace the labor taken 
from the farms by the draft and the in- 
e rri of high wages in the war indus- 

es. 

The Nation faces a serious food shortage 
for the first time in its history, Farming 
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is as much a war industry as a munitions 
plant. Food is as essential as weapons. We 
might even borrow or lease-lend arms from 
Great Britain, but not food. 4 

As a Member of Congress, realizing that 
even the American people may go hungry 
this fall, I urge all physically qualified unem- 
ployed, as part of their war contribution, to 
help out this spring and summer on the 
farms. I suggest to the mayors and super- 
visors that they include on the farm em- 
ployment committees the superintendent of 
the local high school, the secretary of the 
chamber of commerce or board of trade, an 
official of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
and representatives from civic and social 
clubs and of labor and agriculture. 

These committees, if they are to be effec- 
tive, should be organized immediately and 
have a survey made of the need for labor 
on the farms in the yicinity and compile a 
list of eligibles. After the completion of this 
survey and the hours, type, and conditions of 
farm labor and wages are known it will 
probably be necessary to enlist the support 
of the local newspapers and radio to put on 
a gratuitous campaign. The way to begin 
is to begin, and the time is now. 

I also appeal to all patriotic people wher- 
ever possible to start planning a Victory gar- 
den this spring. My office at 157 Broadway, 
Newburgh, N. Y., in charge of Capt. Arthur 
E. Brundage, will furnish or mail anyone a 
copy of the Department of Agriculture book- 
let on Victory Gardens, free of charge upon 
request. 

The American people are willing and ready 
to make every sacrifice to win the war, and 
nothing is more important than producing 
food for our armies, ourselves and for our 
allies, and feeding the starving women and 
children in Greece—and, if I had my way, 
also in France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
and Poland. 

The farmer is the forgotten man in Amer- 
ica. He has large investments in land, build- 
ings, equipment, and in flocks and herds, 
works from dawn to dusk, is burdened with 
taxes, and ekes out a precarious living. If 
he is forced to abandon his farm and slaugh- 
ter his herds it means a more serious food 
shortage, and a diminishing trade for the 
small merchants in the rural communities. 

Trusting you will accept my suggestion in 
the spirit in which it is offered, and assurin 
you of my utmost cooperation, I am, wi' 
kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAMILTON FISH. 


Address of Hon. Charles M. LaFollette 
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HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address by 
my colleague the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE] before the Indi- 
ana Committee for Victory, Columbia 
Club, Indianapolis, Ind., February 23, 
1943: 

I believe that the Indiana Committee for 
Victory is concerned with but one primary 
problem, as its name implies, a full and com- 
plete victory over our enemies in this war 
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and, of course, like all Americans, to whom 
the loss of life and the shedding of blood is 
abhorrent, it is interested in victory being 
obtained as speedily as possible. I also be- 
lieve that this committee has in mind a defl- 
nition of the term victory“ which encom- 
passes the idea of a final, successful defeat 
of the armies of our foes ending in their 
unconditional surrender and involving no 
peace which does not include as a condition 
of surrender, the surrender of our enemies at 
the same time to all of the nations alined 
with us against a common enemy or enemies. 
At least on that phase of the question, that 
is my definition of the term, which I will 
make even more specific by saying that vic- 
tory over Germany and Italy means a sur- 
render by Germany and Italy, not only to the 
United States and Great Britain and the 
other allies who are not actively participating 
in the European theater of the war against 
those two enemies, but that it also must in- 
clude the unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many and Italy to Russia. Likewise, victory 
over Japan must mean not only surrender by 
Japan to ourselves, Great Britain, and the 
other allies not actively participating in the 
Pacific theater of the war, but also a com- 
plete surrender of Japan to China. Any 
other definition of victory, in my opinion, 
would be tragic. My thinking presupposes 
that Russia will not make a separate peace 
with Germany and that China will not make 
a separate peace with Japan. I am not only 
willing to stand or fall on these two pre- 
sumptions, but I think that it is a matter of 
military necessity that any person being a 
Member of the Congress of the United States 
discussing this war and ultimate victory must 
so declare his belief, because to do otherwise 
is to provide fuel for those who would spread 
disunity between the nations fighting Ger- 
many and Italy and likewise between the 
nations who are fighting Japan. 

Again, while on the subject of victory and 
this war and our relations with Russia in the 
conduct of it, I want to express my dis- 
approval of the agitation which has sprung 
up almost overnight in America that this 
Government as a result of lend-lease opera- 
tions should immediately, by treaty or other- 
wise, demand of Russia at this time, that 
Russia, not being at war with Japan, should 
grant to the United States airplane bases in 
Siberia from which we could bomb Japan. 
Such thinking ignores completely the pres- 
ent diplomatic and military consideration, 
particularly military. Leaving aside all ques- 
tions of what Russia should do after the 
defeat of Germany, if that defeat should 
come before the defeat of Japan—as it prob- 
ably will—at the present time, the granting 
by Russia of airplane bases to the United 
States in Siberia would be a breach of Rus- 
sia’s nonaggression pact with Japan and would 
turn loose on Russia’s back an attack by 
Japan which could have no other effect than 
to lessen the capacity of Russia to maintain 
her pressure upon Germany at the fullest 
weight of its present strength. I say this 
because it must be obvious that a Russia 
fighting Japan in the East and Germany in 
the West could not be as strong against Ger- 
many as a Russia fighting only in the West. 
And, consequently, a Germany relieved of the 
maximum Russian pressure on Germany's 
East could concentrate more of her power in 
Western Europe, which, in turn, would make 
any offensive effort by this country increas- 
ingly difficult to accomplish successfully and 
would result in a greatly magnified loss of 
American life and the shedding of American 
blood. 

I mention this fallacious thinking be- 
cause I have received in my mail a demand 
of an American mother that we should im- 
mediately demand of Russia bases from which 
we can attack Japan. I am informed that 
similar letters have been received recently 
by other Congressmen. I believe inherently 


in democracy and democracy presupposes that 
the best way to defeat untruths is by an open 
discussion of all questions. It is my positive 
conviction that any action on our part at 
this time which would precipitate a Japa- 
nese attack upon Russia in Siberia would 
cause a flow of American blood in western 
Europe of tremendous proportions. Believ- 
ing that, I am glad to have this opportunity 
to publicly state the reasons from which my 
belief springs. Because, after all, democracy 
again demands that a person should not only 
state his position but the reasons upon which 
it is based, in order that those who hear him 
or read after him may form their own spin- 
ions as to the correctness of the conclusion 
stated by a speaker by analyzing the factual 
basis out of which his conclusions arise. 

Without meaning to pat myself on the back 
for doing that which I think I am obligated 
to do, I would like to digress in my thinking 
enough to say that the tragic disunity which 
has arisen in America and the nerve-shatter- 
ing screaming which is still going on in 
America arises from the failure of those who 
speak publicly to lay their arguments be- 
fore the people dispassionately so that rea- 
son, and not emotionalism, may be the moti- 
vating force of our decisions. 

I do not profess to know what Russia will 
do about Japan after Germany is defeated. 
Iam only convinced that it is against Amer- 
ica’s interest at present, and it is against the 
interest of the men who are fighting this war 
and their loved ones that we do anything 
which would precipitate a Japanese attack 
on Russia before Germany and Italy are de- 
feated; but I do think that I am correct when 
I say that from purely selfish reasons Russia 
knows she cannot expand her Siberian terri- 
tory to its fullest extent with a powerful, 
hostile Japanese Empire in her way. It has 
been my observation that the Russian has 
been the greatest realist in this war, which 
matters not to me as long as we in America 
can profit by that realism. Relying on this 
Russian realism, I am willing to gamble that 
the extent of cooperation which the United 
States will receive from a Russia freed of a 
German enemy on her west will be immeas- 
urably greater than any which we would ob- 
tain by a present effort to force an issue 
which, at this time, would have disastrous 
effects upon America. To that extent, I 
think I am being a realist and motivated 
purely by selfish national interests. 

It is also my opinion that this committee 
for victory in its concept of victory contem- 
plates not only a military victory but also a 
courageous hope for a post-war international 
order which would afford people at least a 
hope of solving or suppressing the causes of 
war and the prospects of 25-year cycles of 
war, and a post-war internal economy for 
America which will solve for us, under the 
capitalistic philosophy the problem of equi- 
tably distributing newly created wealth 
among those who are willing to work and to 
make a contribution by their work, either 
with their hands or with their brains, to the 
democratic country, having a democratic eco- 
nomic life as well as a democratic political 
system. Believing, therefore, that this idea 
of victory includes these two aspects of vic- 
tory, I believe it is proper to discuss and to 
lay bare before you my thinking upon each 
of these aspects. 

I believe that I have always attempted to 
avoid sailing under false colors in discussing 
problems, either privately or publicly; I see 
no reason for abandoning a good habit today. 

I do not profess to be a student of specific 
methods or plans for solving international 
affairs or problems. Therefore, although I 
may disappoint you, I shall not advance any 
specific plan of international cooperation 
which should be adopted after this war is 
over. However, I have reached certain con- 
clusions as to the necessity for this country 
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to adopt a policy which includes an attempt 
to arrive at a solution of these problems, and 
because my conclusions are probably the 
simple thinking of a plain man trying to rea- 
son out for himself his own conclusions, I am 
offering them to you with the hope that they 
may have an appeal to you and to others. 

I served in the last war, enlisting when I 
was 19, 2 days after war was declared. I 
was not mustered out until February 1919, 
22 months after I enlisted. I was not under 
fire, although overseas part of that time, 
and I have never made any claims that I 
was a hero or that I have had any personal 
experience involving personal pain or suffer- 
ing received in battle. As far as the last 
war is concerned, my record only showed that 
I volunteered, that I was willing to serve, 
and that I went where I was sent when I was 
sent, which is about the only prerogative 
that an enlisted man has in any man’s army. 

However, I note that practically 25 years 
after the last war, we find ourselves attacked 
by Japan and in a position of having war de- 
clared upon us by Germany and Italy. This 
result has arisen despite the fact that during 
that whole 25-year period, we had constantly 
attempted to immunize ourselves from the 
world and world problems on the theory that 
by so doing, we could avoid being involved in 
world wars. When I am thinking rationally 
and not being swayed by my emotions, I ac- 
cord to all people an honesty of motive and 
purpose, for the reason that if I expect to 
have the same respect paid to me, it is in- 
cumbent upon me to wholeheartedly accord 
to others that which I demand for myself. 

Consequently I want to make it clear that 
I do not approve of any attacks made upon 
anyone who approved of a policy of immuni- 
zation impugning their motives or their pa- 
triotism. Such attacks do not constitute 
argument, and they do not contribute to 
national unity or to the solution of national 
problems. On the other hand, it is proper 
argument to analyze the results of policies 
for the purpose of determining their efficacy 
in guiding the further policies, either of in- 
dividuals or of nations, and anyone who 
would personalize such a discussion and con- 
sider it as an attack upon his motive would 
in turn be lacking in the capacity to imper- 
sonalize issues, which is so essential to free 
discussion. 

From December 7, 1941, to January 3, 1943, 
I believe that at least a dozen of the finest 
sons of the most law-abiding, hardworking 
parents in my community sat across my desk 
and asked me to write letters for them so 
that they could become members of either the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Air Corps. In addi- 
tion, while I served as an appeal agent for 
one of the draft boards in my county, hun- 
dreds of fine boys and the wives and parents 
of many of them consulted me about their 
problems arising out of the operation of the 
Selective Service System. Today over a mil- 
lion men and boys like these are out of the 
continental United States and have fought 
and died, are fighting and dying, and are 
preparing to fight and die on the waters of 
the earth and the land and surfaces of the 
earth. This is the finest young manhood of 
a country which, honestly and in good faith, 
attempted to avoid war by withdrawing from 
all international involvements and which, 
furthermore, as part of its national policy, 
declined to advance any ideas or to partici- 
pate with other nations in attempting to 
solve by international action economic and 
political problems from which wars spring. 

In my opinion, the facts which I have re- 
viewed lead any person, capable of rational 
thinking, to the conclusion that the policy 
which has been in effect for the last 25 years 
did not save the lives of these boys involved, 
from which we must conclude that this na- 
tional policy, if continued after this war, 
will again reap a harvest of loss of young 
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manhood, sorrow, pain, anguished woman- 
hood, and blood-letting on so gigantic a 
scale as to make anyone with any capacity 
for an imaginative understanding of human 
suffering shudder with anguish and terror. 
I do not attempt to judge the reactions of 
others, but I, for one, am determined, with- 
out regard for the political consequences to 
myself which might be inherent in my deci- 
sion, to follow my conviction that a continu- 
ation of such policy would be tragic. 

I think that my reasoning is sound. In 
the field of logic I believe it is sustained by 
what is called pragmatic proof; in the lan- 
guage of the street, the city drug store, the 
country store, the field, in short, all meeting 
places of common men, it is sustained by 
what is called common sense. 

Again, I think perhaps I am selfish in my 

I now have left to me one daugh- 
ter, 15 years old. I do not want her to face, 
if possible, 25 years from now, the anguish 
which the mothers or wives of men in serv- 
ice are facing today and which my mother 
faced 25 years ago. I do not know what men 
want, but it is inconceivable to me that 
women can want anything except a cour- 
ageous attempt to solve this problem. For 
theirs, after all, is the final great sacrifice. 

Remarking again that I do not propose 
any specific plan, I am going to attempt to 
analyze for a few minutes some of the objec- 
tions raised t those who would try to 
evolve some workable international system, 
which I consider to be the only hope man- 
kind has for avoiding recurrent wars. 

It is said that some plans involve a re- 
linguishment of part of our sovereignty as a 
Nation. What is the purpose of governments 
out of which sovereignty arises? All of our 
American thinking says that the purpose of 
government is to provide the fullest measure 
of prosperity, order, and peace from inter- 
ference by other men or nations to the com- 
mon man. What price sovereignty if it fails 
to do this. What justification for pure na- 
tional sovereignty can we offer the common 
man, if there is inherent in pure national sov- 
ereignty the threat that he or his children 
must pay the price of their lives or that the 
raw materials or the labor of 4 nation, out 
of which wealth is produced, shall be wasted 
every 25 years until the common man is 
eventually impoverished by recurrent wars. 
As I analyze it, this is demanding a sacrifice 
at the altar of pure nationalism as sacrilegi- 
ous and terrible as any human sacrifice ever 
demanded by any pagan priest- throughout 
the history of man. Understand again that 
I advocate no system, I do not profess to say 
that in order to avoid wars the surrender of 
the concept of national sovereignty is neces- 
sary, but I am asking those who preach na- 
tional sovereignty as though it were some 
form of deity to justify the welter of human 
sacrifices which they demand shall be made 
at the altar of their deity. It seems to me 
that those who demand such sacrifices have 
the burden of justifying it. 

Again there are those who say we cannot 
afford the expense of maintaining a military 
system necessary for us to carry out our share 
of the responsibility of policing in any inter- 
national agreement. To those who would say 
this, I am willing, for the purpose of argu- 
ment only, to forget about human life and 
the tenacity with which the most unfortunate 
or the youngest human usually fights to hang 
on to it—and I have seen people die; I am 
Willing to forget, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, the heartaches of wives, mothers, and 
fathers. 

For the purpose only of meeting this argu- 
ment of cost upon the pure materialistic basis 
of cost, I am willing to leave out all human 
elements and equations, and I ask, What is 
more costly than war? I ask, What is more 
wasteful of the resources of a nation and the 
labor of its people than war? I ask, How 
many years would it take for the cost to us 


of maintaining an armed force or our part 
of an international armed force necessary to 
preserve peace to equal the more than $200,- 
000,000,000 which this war is going to cost? 
I ask anyone who believes that the premiums 
he pays for insurance against the destruction 
of property are an economic necessity for the 
maintenance of his business why he would 
oppose a governmental cost which partakes 
of the nature of a payment of a premium 
against the loss involved in war. And if you 
would say to me, “How do I know that the 
payment of this cost would prevent war, so 
that all of the cost paid would not become 
waste, if, despite all plans, war came never- 
theless,” I think it is logical to point out 
that many of us continue to pay insurance 
premiums all our lives and many of us never 
suffer any property loss. We pay them not in 
the expectation of loss; we pay them against 
the contingency of loss. We pay them will- 
ingly while we hope that there will be no loss. 

There are others who say—and rightfully— 
that the causes of war are economic; that 
there is necessarily involved in any plan of 
curing international economic maladjust- 
ments the ideas of free trade, or at least an 
adjustment of the concept of custom or tariff 
barriers, and that this would involve dis- 
astrous economic readjustments in our own 
country and a lowering of the American 
standard of living. My answer to this oppo- 
sition is twofold. 

I have listened carefully in the last 2 
months to the arguments and the discussions 
of people who are not dreamers, of people 
who have dealt with problems of interna- 
tional finance, who believe, or are hopeful, 
that this problem can be solved by raising the 
standards of other peoples up without de- 
stroying our own. 

I will not quote names, but some of the 
people who believe that this can be done, 
or who are at least willing to tackle the 
problem in the humane hope of avoiding 
war, are people who have dealt with great 
wealth and they are men who have enjoyed 
the confidence of and been in the employ of 
those who have owned or managed great 
wealth. But, be this as it may, let us not 
forget a human being can sleep in but one 
bed at one time, that it is impossible to live 
in but one dwelling at one time; that the 
average individual who is not a glutton de- 
mands only plain food, properly prepared, but 
three times a day. And I call to your atten- 
tion again the fact that for years in this 
country, under a complete nationalistic policy 
with reference to trade, too many of our 
citizens have not enjoyed these simple wants. 
Much that we have grown to accept as a part 
of our concept of living standards in the final 
analysis are the luxury wants of a soft peo- 
ple. And I ask again whether we are justi- 
fied in offering a blood sacrifice every 25 years 
at the altar of this thing which we call the 
American standard of living? 

Lest any man misquote me or draw im- 
plications which are not present in what I 
have said, I do not advocate the lowering of 
the standard of living to any extent which 
would involve hardship or the loss of those 
things which are necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the complicated mechanical and 
materialistic civilization which we have 
built, but I believe that I have conditioned 
myself by my own thinking to the point 
where I think that I speak honestly when I 
say that if it were necessary to do so, I would 
be willing to make such a sacrifice for any 
plan which had in it a reasonable hope for 
my child to be freed from the scourge of war. 

I have brought all of these questions up, 
and particularly the latter one, deliberately 
with the hope that they might provoke dis- 
cussion, because I think that there are many 
people today who classify themselves as lib- 
erals or who profess to speak for working 
people, whether it be in factories or on farms, 
who are advocating internationalism with- 
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out presenting to the people the possibilities 
that, in order to adopt a policy which has the 
hope of avoiding war, they must surrender 
some of the things to which they have been 
accustomed or to which they are attached. I 
think these things should be discussed fully 
and completely and openly now, in Order that 
all of the people of this country may make 
their decision after having had presented to 
them all of the rational, unemotional argu- 
ments upon this question which its pro- 
ponents or those who oppose it can. produce 
or offer. I say this because I have an abiding 
belief in democracy, and I am opposed to 
any person who, by indirection, by withhold- 
ing argument, or by holding forth only the 
favorable possibilities of any question and 
withholding the dangerous possibilities, 
would gain his point and embark this coun- 
try upon a policy which the people were not 
prepared to accept. 

Although I believe firmly, as you doubt- 
less know from my arguments here today, 
that the return of America to a policy of at- 
tempting to immunize itself against interna- 
tional problems would be tragic, I would 
rather accept such a decision made by the 
masses of the American people after a full, 
honest, factual, unemotional discussion of 
this question than to have thrust upon our 
people that which the superthinkers and 
pseudo liberals who at heart despise democ- 
racy think is good for them without giving 
the opportunity to the people to adopt a 
contrary policy. As far as I am concerned, I 
would rather see people adopt a policy directly 
opposite to my beliefs, after full democratic 
debate, than to have a policy adopted with 
which I was in accord slipped over on people 
without benefit of debate. 

I have just touched upon, and I desire to 
close, with a little further emphasis upon 
the thing which has been most persuasive in 
drawing me back into political life than any 
other thing in America today. This is my 
abiding belief that a philosophy is abroad 
in America, which has seeped down into the 
masses, which will certainly destroy human 
freedom and eventually destroy material 
well-being if it is not fought now to the full- 
est energy which every freedom-loving Amer- 
ican possesses. That is this—that we have 
abandoned the philosophy that the end never 
justifies the means; we have abandoned 
forthrightness; we have stooped to chicanery 
and emotionalism in political arguments and 
campaigns until we reached the peak in the 
campaign of 1940, which almost split the 
American people into class groups, at a time 
when the condition of the world demanded 
national unity more than anything else. 

I refuse to accept the philosophy that peo- 
ple need an advance in their economic well- 
being or in things material at the expense 
of loss of the American concepts, middle class 
though they be, of decency and honor in 
government and in public debate. We have 
applauded demagoguery as a people, we have 
failed to repudiate intellectual dishonesty 
and deliberate attempts by cleverness and 
indirection to repudiate or destroy the Amer- 
ican concept of government, with its im- 
mutable truth, that a system of checks and 
balances, such as we have, is the only sys- 
tem yet devised by man which, if adhered 
to, will insure people against personal or 
bureaucratic dictatorship. Remember that 
dictatorship, no matter how omnipotent its 
wisdom or beneficent its purpose, is incom- 
patible with the Christian concept of the 
dignity of the individual and the immortality 
of the individual soul. 

But it win not do ‘to rail this 
definite and positive threat against American 
democracy unless this democracy produces an 
economy which satisfies the demands of the 
majority of its people. This demand for 
positive action requires that we understand 
once and for all, that the economic doctrine 
of scarcity will never produce an adequate 
supply of goods to satisfy the legitimate de- 
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mands of those who are willing by their 
efforts to obtain a fair share of those goods. 
This, in turn, demands that labor shall cease 
concentrating on producing less goods per 
man and adopt a philosophy of producing the 
greatest amount of goods consistent with an 
effort which is not destructive of health and 
demand in return for the adoption of that 
philosophy a greater share of the wealth so 
produced. It demands, in turn, that invested 
capital shall not monopolize raw materials, 
inventions, or markets purely for the purpose 
of selfish capital returns, but that it, in turn, 
shall permit materials and inventions to have 
a free flow through our economy so that the 
greatest amount of goods may be produced 
out of the capital invested or the assets held, 
again in order that more wealth may be 
produced to be shared equitably among 
people. 

We must quit talking about industry and 
labor and realize that industry encompasses 
capital and labor and that labor is a part of 
industry and furthermore that as the result 
of our national policy with reference to labor 
and the construction placed by the Supreme 
Court upon the legislative enactments, which 
this Nation will not repudiate, that labor has 
ceased to be a commodity, but that it has 

taken upon itself as a result of this legisla- 
tion and the construction placed upon it 
many of the attributes of property. 

When we reach the point where we are 
willing to face all of the economic implica- 
tions involved in this evolution, whereby 
labor has changed from a status of a com- 
modity into the status of porperty, then labor 
will realize that as the owner of property, in 
the form of its job, it owes a responsibility 
to the whole community in its handling of 
that property, which was not present when 
labor organizations had the sole characteristic 
of private associations selling a commodity. 
When we realize the full implication of this 
change in the status of labor, then the man- 
agers of industry will realize that in addi- 
tion to that which we formerly called capital 
there is present in industry a new kind of 
property, the property right in a job which 
the Supreme Court by its decisions has de- 
clared to be the nature of labor. It is only 
out of a realization of the full implications 
inherent in this changed status of labor that 
we can create an economic democracy which 
will justify the hopes of those of us who be- 
lieve that democracy, as a philosophy, offers 
the only hope to mankind for personal and 
economic freedom. 

Today we have in industry two kinds of 
property: The plant, the equipment, and 
the working capital, which we always under- 
stood was property, and the vested interest 
of labor in its job, which neither the man- 
agers of capital nor the leaders of labor have 
yet recognized as property or at least by 
their conduct do not indicate that they have 
recognized the fact. Consequently, we are 
attempting to operate industry with one 
group of managers, chosen in theory by the 
stockholders, through their directors, and an- 
other group of property managers, the leaders 
of labor, chosen again in theory by all of the 
owners of that property right, a condition 
which makes most pertinent Abraham Lin- 
coln's celebrated admonition: “A house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand.” 


I ask you to pay strict attention to the 
fact that I did not invent the idea that labor 
now has many of the characteristics of prop- 
erty. This is an evolution produced by na- 
tional legislation and the construction placed 
thereon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the only thing that I am doing is 
to call your attention to this fact that this 
condition exists. I offer no solution today 
to the problem presented by this dual own- 
ership of property now present in industry 
because I have not thought the problem 


through to any conclusion satisfactory to 
myself. But, I do claim the courage of my 
convictions to point out the problem for the 
Purpose of provoking discussion. For it is 
only through discussion that this democracy 
should solve its problems. 


Aviation Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
introduced a bill which would add a new 
title to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
providing for air and war-risk insurance 
and reinsurance. 

The bill authorizes the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to provide insurance covering 
war risks, for citizen air carriers, or citi- 
zen contract carriers by air, where such 
insurance cannot be obtained on reason- 
able terms from private companies or 
where advisable for military reasons. 

So far as reinsurance is concerned, the 
Board would be authorized to reinsure 
any United States insurance company on 
account of any air risks, whether or not 
arising from war. 

Generally speaking, this bill is modeled 
upon the Marine Insurance Acts of 1940 
and 1942, which were adopted to meet 
the severe insurance problems of our 
merchant marine. 

In the case of our carriers by air, there 
are insurance problems comparable to 
those faced by our merchant marine, 
although hitherto such problems have 
not been as acute. The Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
for some time been giving serious 
thought to the whole problem of aviation 
insurance. Particularly in the case of 
reinsurance, a very large part of which 
has always been handled in foreign mar- 
kets, there is a serious question whether 
the situation is entirely consistent with 
our best national interests. In H. R. 
1012, recently reported by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
provision is made for conferring on the 
Civil Aeronautics Board important pow- 
ers of investigation regarding the avia- 
tion insurance market, with provision for 
reports to Congress on the subject. 

The bill which I have today introduced 
would, of course, go somewhat further 
and provide for the actual administra- 
tion of an insurance fund by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board where necessary in 
order to protect our national interest. 
It is hoped that this bill may serve to 
crystallize further consideration, boch by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, of the possible desirability of an 
insurance program for air commerce 
Similar to the program which Congress 
has already adopted for our maritim 
commerce, . 
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A Serious Conflict 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ZEBULON WEAVER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Asheville Citizen, of 
Asheville, N. C., under date of February 
19,1943. This is a daily paper published 
in my home city. 

It is my desire to call attention of the 
membership of the House, both Republi- 
cans and Democrats, to a situation 
which is fast developing and which is 
discussed so ably, so sanely, and so con- 
structively in this editorial. 

Disunity in the House of Representa- 
tives and constant irritation between 
the House and the executive depart- 
ments, both of which are charged with 
the duty of winning this war, are equally 
disastrous. Constructive criticism, in a 
temperate vein, of course, is always de- 
sirable, but this war cannot be won and 
cannot be promoted through the use of 
criminations and recriminations. 

It is not my purpose at «ll to say there 
should not be constructive criticisms, 
but the people of this Nation are inter- 
ested in winning this war, and they are, 
and will be, impatient with constant dis- 
cord between its Congress, its Com- 
mander in Chief, and the departments 
charged with executive duties in the sit- 
uation which now confronts us. 

For this purpose, I am anxious that 
the spirit and sound common sense of 
this editorial be considered by my col- 
leagues. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

A SERIOUS CONFLICT 

Congress and the President stand danger- 
ously at loggerheads on a number of issues, 
Twice in the past few days the Legislature 
has rebuffed the Executive over matters of 
utmost concern to the war effort. On one 
occasion, that involving House elimination of 
funds for the National Resources Planning 
Board, Mr. Roosevelt struck back sharply, 
even testily, in his press conference. 

This controversy ought to be of serious 
moment to the public. In daily contacts 
there is more and more evidence cf bad blocd 
between certain elements of Congress and 
the executive departments. It threatens to 
clot and obstruct the even-flowing, orderly 
processes of government, a most morbid con- 
dition in wartime. 

The fault does not lie wholly with either 
branch. Conflicts of authority are not un- 
typical of our democratic system in a period 
of protracted crisis. They seem endemic to 
America when there is a strong President in 
the White House. The present crisis is ag- 
gravated by the close balance of political 
power and sectional restiveness in Congress 
as well as by the inflated war agencies. 

Unfortunately, some of the outward mani- 
festations of this controversy are picayunish 
and even remote. Congressmen criticize ex- 
ecutive personalities, and they respond in 
kind. The cry of “bureaucrat” (and what 
is big government but bureaucracy?) is 


raised to confuse issues and mask familiar 
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designs—such as, for example, Senator Mc- 
KEtLar’s perennial civil-service raid. 

In the executive departments, on the other 
hand, there is often too much of a disposi- 
tion to govern by directives. This is anath- 
ema to the Congressman, and understand- 
ably so. A large Republican minority, which 
would not dare criticize the military con- 
duct of the war, exploits antagonism at home 
to discredit the majority party. 

At the highest level, of course, there is 
little real personal bitterness. For this the 
country may be thankful. But the two 
branches of government persist in sowing 
dragons’ teeth of discord in their functional 
relations. 

The people want a strong President; they 
also want a strong Congress. One would be 
nearly fatal, as was the case a few score 
years ago, without the other. It is time 
for unity to manifest itself in Washington— 
unity through understanding and respect for 
separate prerogatives; through tolerance and 
even-tempered dealings; through recognition 
on all sides of the tripartite principle of gov- 
ernment which makes this country at once 
the most unique and the most powerful in 
the history of nations. 


Price Ceiling on Irish Potatoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following telegram: 


SHAFTER, CALIF., February 25, 1943. 
Congressman ELLIOTT: 

I am asking once more to please try and 
increase the Irish potato ceiling for Kern 
County. I am a grower of potatoes in Kern 
County and finance some of the other grow- 
ers but I am not asking this from a dollars- 
and-cents standpoint as far as I am con- 
cerned as I have other income and if I made 
any money out of these potatoes I would 
have to give it right back to Uncle Sam. 
By the reason of the ceiling price of $2.15 
it is definitely shown here that the growers 
who have seed ready to plant that has not 
been dipped in corrosive sublimate which 
would make it unfit for consumption are 
selling this seed for commercial use. These 
potatoes would have planted from two to 
five thousand acres. But this is not the 
worst thing that is happening here since 
this ceiling has been placed on potatoes. 
The bankers and other financing agencies 
that have advanced money to the growers 
can’t see how the grower is going to be able 
to repay them therefore they are refusing 
to advance these growers any more money 
and the grower cannot cultivate and irrigate 
his potatoes as they should be. So it is caus- 
ing a much greater reduction than is shown 
in actual acreage planted, If he cannot irri- 
gate and cultivate his potatoes at the proper 
time he certainly cannot make the yield he 
would have otherwise. Also the last report is 
that there will be no incentive payments. 
Frankly with the way conditions are here 
today unless the ceiling is increased I believe 
that the actual pounds of potatoes will be 
from one-fifth to one-fourth less than they 
would have been had the grower felt he 
would have a chance to make a living wage. 

Camp West LOWE Farms. 
S. A. Camp, 


Rent Control Abuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have received a great deal of cor- 
respondence from constituents protest- 
ing the operation of the present rent- 
control provisions of the Price Control 
Act. Hardly a day passes but that some 
constituent writes me calling attention 
to abuses that are occurring in the ad- 
ministration of this law. Not only is it 
detrimental to the landlord, but the 
tenants are made to suffer because of 
peculiar twists in the regulations. Under 
unanimous consent, I am submitting 
herewith copies of two letters received 
by me today to be inserted in the 
Record. This is a matter which every 
Member of the House should be inter- 
ested in. The time has come for the 
Congress to take action in this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I also include as part of 
my remarks a portion of a circular is- 
sued by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, November 1942, entitled “Rent 
Control”: 

FEBRUARY 24, 1943, 
Hon. Lawrence H. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Anticipating the expira- 
tion of the rent ceiling regulation, the 
present form of which will terminate in the 
immediate future, I am concerned in stress- 
ing the grave inequalities which have re- 
sulted from the blanket application of the 
regulation. Many such irregularities have 
come to my attention besides those which 
I have experienced myself and doubtlessly 
many letters, similar to this one, have 
reached you from your constituents. 

One of the decidedly unfair results of the 
regulation has been the inability of the 
property owner to adjust rents which were 
far too low because of consideration for the 
tenant who, in most instances, had not en- 
tirely recovered from depression cir- 
cumstances, and therefore was being helped 
along by the property owner. 

I have several such pieces of property on 
which the rents were not increased propor- 
tionately before March 1, 1942, because I felt 
that such adjustment could be made later 
during the year when the tenant had paid 
his fuel bills and had taken care of other 
obligations. It is only human to try to help 
people through their difficulties and it seems 
unfair that one should be penalized when 
these difficulties have been adjusted and 
when the tenant would be able to pay a just 
return for the accommodations given him. 

One of the most glaring instances in my 
experience is that involving an eight-room 
house with a double garage on which I am 
receiving $26 a month rent whereas adjoin- 
ing property of no greater value and with no 
greater facilities is renting from $35 to $38 a 
month. Naturally when one considers the 
investment, the taxes, and cost of main- 
tenance, it can readily be understood that 
the rent does not in any way protect the 
owner. Yet under the present regulation 
nothing can be done about it. 

The only thought motivating this letter is 
that some flexibility should be written into 
the rental ceiling regulation so that adjust- 
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ment might be made in glaring cases of un- 
fairness. 

From past experience, one cannot help but 
observe that any adjustment made in favor 
of the property owner doubtlessly will not 
be made retroactive to cover losses suffered 
under the present reguiation. Too much of 
our legislation is being predicated seemingly 
upon the assumption that an individual who 
has accumulated a few honest dollars must 
necessarily be vicious and, therefore, should 
be penalized or even victimized. 

Very truly yours, 
LEWIS B. SANDERS, 


— 


FEBRUARY 23, 1943. 
The Honorable LAWRENCE SMITH, 0 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: This letter is to call atten- 
tion to the operation of the bureau for rent 
control, under the O. P. A., as it appears in 
Beloit. 

By way of introduction—I am a retired 
member of the Rock River Methodist Con- 
ference, have lived here about 3 years, have 
invested my savings in three very good homes, 
and am trying to manage it for the good of 
the cause of defense and to make a safe in- 
vestment. But the points I mention herein 
are of a general nature, inspired by flagrant 
violations of justice, involving others chiefiy, 
and such as you might take interest in as a 
Member of Congress. If you are not on com- 
mittees of this kind and want to refer it to 
such Members of Congress as you wish, it 
might do some good simply to give a vision 
of the general effect of the Henderson code 
for rent control. 

You know the code referred to. But I 
have wondered whether Congress had a 
chance to know the circulars that the bureau 
circulates, one of which I send you to show— 
that they are trying to operate the law by 
whipping landlords for the amusement of 
tenants, thus dividing classes. But the worst 
result is the litigation and domestic trou- 
bles, between families, which naturally arise 
because of arrogance of tenants after they 
see that they are the controlling power over 
property in all respects. It is incurable be- 
cause of loss of power of eviction, through 
the Henderson code. Tenants are always 
supported by the local board of rent control. 
It is turned into a political movement, even 
connected with tenure of offices, and one of 
my tenants declares that there is to be no 
Presidential election in 1944 on account of 
the war. 

I overheard an old man talking in the office 
about his rents, which the Board had re- 
duced. He was getting $20 per month. He 
couldn’t pay taxes, and so forth. He was 
told: “We are not to blame for your bad 
bargains.” But they are to blame for that 
man's financial embarrassment. 

A lady called up one of the boards, ask- 
ing that he come up and see if her property 
was worthy of a higher rent. She was an- 
swered, “If I come and estimate it lower than 
it rents at present, you will have to take 
it.” This is a common reply to petitioners. 

While the political effort is to please ten- 
ants, yet it is often the tenant that suffers. 
One tenant appealed to the Board for lower 
rent and got it, of course. But the owner 
moved into the premises. The tenant tried 
in scores of places to get a house, The fact 
that she had appealed to the Rent Control 
Board, left the best citizens saying, “She got 
what she deserved.” 

Well, these are just straws to show the cur- 
rents here. It would be a terrible dilemma 
if this system should continue for a long 
duration. 

I have been delighted at the disposition of 
the present Congress to correct bureau 
abuses. These items are not offered formally, 
but the country is full of them. 

It would be all right to fix rents, but not 
fix persons. The renting prices could be 
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fixed for an area without any effort to guar- 
antee a continuous tenure of tenants. This 
town is rushed in defense projects. Hun- 
dreds of Federal houses have been built. 
Many of them stand vacant. These renters 
love to squat in nice homes, carouse, sabotage 
the property, turn on heat furnished by 
owner and open the windows full height, for 
reprisal, and the Henderson code forbids any 
relief. The ordinary methods of eviction 
should be allowed to prevail. 

If possible, there should be some local 
power for appeal, that is not related at all to 
that bureau. Of course it would be foolish 
to appeal to any appointee of the bureau. 
I do not need to enumerate to you or a con- 
gressional committee the many dangers in a 
bureau. They are all involved. 

I am not well enough acquainted here to 
enter legal effort or other steps that might 
be taken by some legislative body. I think 
I could cite important members of the real- 
estate board or businessmen of the city who 
could guide anyone interested in relief from 
bureaucratic troubles. 

Very truly yours, 
W. A. KIsHPAUGH. 


EXCERPTS FROM RENT CONTROL CIRCULAR, 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


WHAT TENANTS MUST KNOW IN AREAS UNDER 
FEDERAL RENT CONTROL 


Ne matter what living quarters you rent— 
in a house, apartment, hotel, or boarding 
house, parking space in a trailer camp or a 
bed in a dormitory—the rent you pay is sub- 
ject to Federal rent regulations. 

“Question. Iam a paying guest in the home 
of friends. Is my rent under control, too? 

“Answer. Yes; if your community is under 
Federal rental control, charges made for any 
kind of living quarters are affected.” 

As a general rule, you do not have to pay 
more than the rent paid on the maximum- 
rent date (in the case of hotels and rooming 
houses the highest rent in the 30 days end- 
ing on the maximum-rent date). In most 
areas this date is March 1, 1942. 

“Question. How will I know what date has 
been set for the house or rooms I rent? 

“Answer, The rent director’s office for your 
area will tell you the exact date.” 

An exception to the general rule applies 
when substantial improvements have been 
made in the premises. 

“Question. What does substantial improve- 
ment mean? 

“Answer. It means adding, for example, a 
bedroom or an extra bath * * * fixing 
up the attic so it can be used as living quar- 
ters. It does not mean repairs such as fixing 
the roof, new wallpaper, or repairing 
plumbing.” 

You must not pay more than the maximum 
legal rent even if you want to do it. 

“Question. My rent now is more than it 
was on the maximum rent date. How do I 
get it reduced? 

“Answer. The next time your rent is due 
simply ‘offer your landlord the legal rent. 
You do not need anyone’s permission. The 
reduction is automatic.” 

You may not be evicted by your landlord 
for any reason until the area rent office is 
notified. 

“Question. My landlord wants me to get 
out because he is selling our house. 

“Answer. As soon as a notice of eviction 
for any reason is made, you should notify 
your area rent director. In the event of a 
sale, your landlord cannot force you to move 
without giving you 3 months’ notice.” 

You cannot be charged extra for some serv- 
ice formerly included in the rent. 

“Question. My rent used to include water 
and heat. Must I pay extra for them now?” 

“Answer. If they were part of the rent on 
the maximum-rent date, you cannot pay ex- 
tra for them now.” 


When an area is put under rent control, 
the area rent director will send to each ten- 
ant a copy of the landlord’s legal registration 
showing the rent he claims was being paid 
on the maximum-rent date. 

“Question. Suppose that statement is in- 
correct; what do I do? 

“Answer. Notify the rent director at once, 
giving him the correct facts.” 

Landlords must show each new tenant 
the official copy of the rent registration show- 
ing the legal rent for the accommodations 
rented. 

“Question. What if I am moving into a 
newly built house that has never been rented 
before? 

“Answer. The landlord must register the 
rent he charges you within 30 days after 
renting. You will receive a copy of the land- 
lord’s registration from the rent director." 


WHAT LANDLORDS MUST KNOW IN AREAS UNDER 
FEDERAL RENT CONTROL 


You must file an official registration state- 
ment with the area rent office covering all 
dwelling quarters for which you collect rent. 

You must keep posted in all rooms of hotels 
and rooming and boarding houses a schedule 
of legal rents for different numbers of ten- 
ants and for different terms of occupancy. 

You may petition for an increase of rents 
or a reduction of services under special cir- 
cumstances. 

You cannot evict a tenant without notify- 
ing the area rent office even if the lease calls 
for vacating the premises at the terminaticn 
of the lease. 

You must file a form if there is a change 
in tenancy of houses and apartments, obtain 
the new tenant's signature to it, and show 
him a copy of the registration form. 

You must give the tenant a receipt for his 
rent if he wants it; he can legally refuse to 
pay rent unless you do. 

If you sell your house to someone other 
than the present tenant, you must have re- 
ceived from the buyer at least 3344 percent 
of the purchase price before the rent direc- 
tor will issue a certificate permitting the 
eviction of the present tenant at the end of 
3 months. 

You must make a separate charge for meals 
furnished with a room. You cannot require 
a tenant to take meals as a condition of 
renting the room unless you did so on June 
15, 1942. 

If you charge more than the legal rent, the 
tenant may sue and you may have to pay 
triple the overcharge as damages to the 
tenant. For violations of the rent regula- 
tions you may also be punished by a maxi- 
mum fine of $5,000 or 1 year’s imprisonment, 
or both. 


Absenteeism 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker and Members of the House, we 
fear most those diseases for which we 
know no cure. Strikes were once run- 
ning high fever in our defense plants. 
That was before the war. War was a 
tonic that reduced that fever. But for 
this new epidemic, absenteeism, which 
is taking a death toll of 20 destroyers 
for every 1 that we lost to the strikes, 
we have not yet sought the remedy. 
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Our economic and industrial authorities 
have not even put the germ under the 
microscope. And the deadly toll, in 
ships, in planes, in tanks, goes up and up. 
For the latest period on which figures 
are available, the month of December, 
our naval and maritime shipbuilding 
program alone showed an absenteeism 
of more than 23,000,000 man-hours. In 
that same month the rate of absenteeism 
in 81 shipyards was 8 percent. As 
against this, a job absence of 3 percent 
is considered normal in peacetime. 

But I am not going to becloud this 
thing with statistics. Forget the man- 
hours and the man-days. Just picture 
a fleet of 20 destroyers—ghost ships, the 
ships that never came true—and you will 
have a better idea of what this disease 
has cost us in 1 month. It took the 
Germans and the Japs 2 months, the 
months of October and November, to sink 
half that many destroyers. And it took 
from them an even greater toll of their 
own warships—ships the like of which 
our ghost fleet will never sink. Visual- 
ize 27 submarines or 38 of those highly 
effective destroyer escorts which we need 
so urgently now to guard convoys. These 
are the ships we could have built with 
the man-hours we lost in 1 month. 
These are the ghosts that will never go 
in there fighting to back up our men in 
the Solomons or in Tunisia. These are 
the measure of that process of corrosion 
which is eating into our war effort. 

Lives will be saved if we attack the 
contagion of absenteeism the sure way. 
Let us discover the cause. Unless we do 
that, we, too, shall have to depend on 
sheer luck for a remedy; and we cannot 
afford to be unlucky. We know that 914 
out of every 10 of our war workers show 
up regularly on the job. What makes 
that other two-thirds of a worker fail. 
Is it Monday morning sickness”? Too 
much good time over the week end? Is 
it unwise management? Is it illness? 

I say quite frankly that I do not know, 
and until I find out facts, Iam not ready 
to advance opinions, And I say further 
that I am not ready to accept the opin- 
ions of anyone else—management, labor, 
or Government—until they are backed 
up with facts. We are told that our 
workers should go more often to the 
dentist—by a Government official who 
has been singularly unable to put teeth 
into his own program for the allocation 
of manpower. We hear all sorts of sug- 
gestions, and orations from sources 
which are equally bankrupt of fact. The 
cure is always drastic, but it is the other 
fellow who always has the disease. 

When we know what causes absentee- 
ism, we shall know how to treat it. When 
we know that a man between the ages of 
18 and 38 is unable or unwilling to do 
what his country asks of him on the 
ship ways or in the munitions plants, we 
have the means of giving him another 
opportunity on the battlefield. To help 
win this war, in the way that each of us 
can give our best, is the rightful privilege 
of every American. If, for whatever 
cause, any worker in our war plants is 
being denied that privilege, it should be 
restored to him, even, if need be, by 
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ending his deferment from Selective 
Service. 

With the purpose in mind of determin- 
ing the cause of absenteeism, in each in- 
dividual case, man by man, and thus 
enabling the Nation to decide for each 
man the way in which he shall serve 
best, I have introduced this measure and 
believe when enacted into law it will have 
a very wholesome effect on the produc- 
tion front of America. 


Civil Aviation 


REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 


Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 23, proposing to set up a new 
committee on aviation, is, I am told, to 
come before the House at an early date. 
I hold here two letters in regard to House 
Resolution 23, received yesterday, which 
I think would be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of the House. One is from the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, which repre- 
sents 20 different organizations connect- 
ed with the railway industry, and the 
other is from Mr. William Green. They 
both express in very strong terms their 
opposition to House Resolution 23. They 
take the very broad ground which the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has repeatedly taken—that it 
would be very unwise to set up a new and 
untried committee at this time. 

The letters are as follows: 

RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1943, 
Hon. ROBERT CROSSER, 
Member, Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
. DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The House Committee 
on Rules has reported out Resolution 23, 
which takes from the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce its juris- 
diction over legislative matters relating to 
civil aviation and air transportation. 

We have learned that the air-line pilots for 
whom the Air Line Pilots Association, an 
American Federation of Labor affiliate, is the 
representing organization, are seriously exer- 
cised about the possibility of this resolution 
receiving favorable consideration. We are 
told they and the other crafts and classes of 
workers in the air-transport industry feel 
very strongly against having their legislative 
problems removed from the well-informed 
and thoroughly experienced Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and given to 
an entirely new and separate committee, the 
legislative abilities and policies of which are 
at best only conjecture. 

As you well know, the air-line pilots and 
all other air workers were brought under 
the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended, almost 7 years ago, on April 10, 
1936. According to all reports, both the air- 
line industry and the air-line employees are 
well pleased with the way this law has func- 
tioned in air transportation. 

The railway workers share the concern of 
the air-line pilots and other air workers over 


the removal of any of the legislative preroga- 
tives now vested in the experienced and well- 
seasoned Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and placing them in an entirely 
new and separate committee completely un- 
seasoned and certainly inexperienced. 

To divide the jurisdiction of legislative 
matters to the extent of vesting the juris- 
diction of each mode of transportation in & 
separate congressional committee is both il- 
logical and thoroughly impractical. It would 
only tend to create confusion in the legisla- 
tive and regulatory realm of transportation 
generally. 

Railway labor has always insisted that all 
forms of transportation be subject to the au- 
thority of one legislative committee and no 
more so that the views of the same leg- 
islators may be applied impartially to all 
branches of transportation and not have 
views of different committees affect th dif- 
ferent forms of transportation which are all 
really nationally interrelated. The reasons 
for this are self-evident. Quite obviously, 
if one branch of transportation is to be given 
an exclusive committee of Congress, then 
each of the other branches could not be cen- 
sored for wishing to be similarly recognized. 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
therefore, join the air-line pilots and their 
coworkers in opposing this obviously wrong 
trend toward multiplicity and confusion in 
the handling of the legislative problems of 
transportation by voicing its determined dis- 
approval of House Resolution 23. 

Your opposition and that of your colleagues 
to this measure will be greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. G. LUBRSEN, 
Executive Secretary. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. O., February 18, 1943. 
Hon. CLARENCE F. LEA, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Lea: It has come to my 
attention that an attempt is being made to 
take from the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, of which you 
are chairman, the jurisdiction over legisla- 
tive matters relating to civil and commercial 
aviation, including air-line transportation. 

In view of the splendid way in which your 
committee has been handling civil aviation 
problems resulting in our country’s civil and 
commercial flying assuming a place second 
to none in world aviation, I see no reason for 
any such changes as are being proposed. 
There appears to be little or no good reason 
to take the jurisdiction over civil aviation 
legislative matters from your committee and 
place it in the hands of a new legislative com- 
mittee, the members of which may be well- 
meaning and sincere but, certainly, they will 
not have the broad and complete grasp of the 
commercial aviation picture as do the vet- 
eran legislators of your committee. Could it 
be that this move is primarily to create an- 
other committee so someone may have, what 
they deem, better committee assignments, or 
to enhance some other form of political ex- 
pediency? Civil flying has in the past suf- 
fered considerably from the intervention of 
politics and it seems likely that this move 
may be similarly tinged. 

The air-line pilots are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, as are other 
groups of laboring people in civil aviation. 
Certainly what is not in the best interest of 
the industry cannot be in the best interest 
of the laboring people of the industry. The 
pilots and other air workers see no good rea- 
son for taking the jurisdiction over legisla- 
tive matters affecting civil aeronautics from 
the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and I might add, I have 
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always respected the advice of the pilots on 
matters of this character because I have 
through the years found it to be sound. 

The American Federation of Labor, there- 
fore, is strongly opposed to the passage of 
House Resolution 23, which takes jurisdic- 
tion over commercial aviation legislative mat- 
ters from your well-experienced and thor- 
oughly seasoned committee, where it is being 
handled most satisfactorily, and turns it 
over to a new committee which can only be 
regarded as inexperienced in such matters 
and whose actions would certainly be ex- 
tremely unpredictable. In other words, this 
seems to be another one of those cases where 
it would be far better to leave well enough 
alone and not take a chance, especially with 
a matter that is as important to the country 
as civil and commercial aviation at the pres- 
ent time, with particular reference to air 
transporta 


tion. 
With every good wish, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Wa. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


The War in the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with other Congressmen from the Pacific 
coast in demanding that the military 
and naval leaders of this country pay 
special attention to the war in the Pa- 
cific. Especially do we demand atten- 
tion to the Alaskan area. Remember, 
Singapore was supposedly invincible, 
but it had its Achilles heel. Alaska is the 
Achilles heel of America, and Japan 
knows it. - 

I received a very interesting report 
from William T. Foran on this question. 
Dr. Foran after being graduated from 
the University of Washington in 1921 
with a bachelor of science, majoring in 
geology, went with the United States 
Naval Coal Commission to Alaska, where 
he did geological work in the Matanuska 
Valley. On his return in 1922, he went 
with the Midwest Refining Co. in Wy- 
oming, where he was in production engi- 
neering work. During 1923 and 1924 he 
served with the United States Geological 
Survey, again going to Alaska to do geo- 
logical work on the Alaskan naval petro- 
leum reserve No. 4 in the northwestern 
part of that Territory. In 1925 he joined 
the foreign staff of Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey and until 1936 was on geolog- 
ical work in Argentina and Bolivia. 
From 1936 to 1941 he was with the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. in the Near East, spend- 
ing most of his time on geological work 
in Iraq and making his headquarters at 
Mosul, Bagdad, and Basrah. At pres- 
ent he is geologist for Filtrol Corporation 
of Los Angeles. 

I am going to quote Dr. Foran’s report 
in full, because I think it is important to 
learn why Japan would like to have 
Alaska. I am sure you agree that Dr. 
Foran’s background is sufficient evidence 
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that he is qualified to write on this sub- 
ject: 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., January 24, 1943. 

Dear Mr. Povutson: This will acknowledge 
your letter of January 20 regarding naval oil 
reserve No. 4 in northwestern Alaska. 

In 1922 I was on the geologic staff of the 
Alaskan Naval Coal Commission under the 
direction of Capt. O. C. Dowling. During that 
operation considerable money was spent in 
the development of bituminous coal for fuel 
in anticipation of a war in the Pacific. Just 
1 year later I was again appointed as geologist 
to study the structure and stratigraphic qual- 
ifications of naval oil reserve No. 4 in north- 
western Alaska, which was established as a 
protective measure in case of war in the 
Pacific. 

After two seasons of study in the reserve we 
found evidence of the most positive nature in 
the live seepages of naphthalene base oil at 
Cape Simpson and Dease Inlet. Our explora- 
tions also showed the rocks to give evidence 
of containing petroleum possibly at intervals 
throughout a thickness of at least 8,000 feet. 

I am quite certain that no private oil com- 
pany would allow such a setting to go un- 
tested for so many years. And, if the Navy 
had turned the development of the reserve 
over to a private concern, would the Navy not 
have demanded an immediate test on the 
most favorable-locking structure, as is the 
practice in all domestic and foreign oil de- 
velopment? Since the very event for which 
this oil reserve was established has now ar- 
rived—war with Japan—it is difficult to un- 
derstand why, after a year of conflict in the 
Pacific, steps have not been taken to develop 
this promising structure. 

If the source is shallow the oil could be 
produced with portable rotocore drills. For 
poe reason the Japanese could fly in the 

2quipment to produce and, just as 
the Nazis did at our Kirkuk field in Iraq, 
erect a small plane-transported refinery. 

In April 1941 the Germans, with a small 
fleet of transport, fighter, and bomber planes, 
flew from Rhodes to Kirkuk, Iraq, conquered 
the country, took over the oil fields, and 
erected a small brass portable refinery there. 
They held the region for 1 month against 
the entire British forces in the Near East. 

In the summer of 1939 a group of Japanese 
with planes flew a “good will” expedition to 
Nome, Alaska. Is it not possible that this 
good-will junket was made also for other 
purposes? Nome, by air, is only 1 hour from 
the petroleum reserve. 

It is possible, under existing conditions, 
that this area, like many others. now in Jap- 
anese hands, could be transformed into a 
formidable oil-field air base during this war. 

From my past experience in foreign oil pro- 
duction and development, it is my private 
opinion that this area, for defensive purposes, 
should have been tested with the drill at 
least 15 years ago. During this inactive in- 
terim no less than three major oil companies 
ha.e approached me for information regard- 
ing the terrain lying outside the reserve. Un- 
fortunately for the private concerns, the Navy 
possessés the terrain with the most positive 
evidence of petroleum. 

I should say that it is of the greatest im- 
portance that for strategic reasons the Navy 
should set about the task of testing this area 
at the earliest moment possible or throw the 
land open to private interests, which would 
welcome the opportunity to develop and pro- 
duce oil for the Bering Sea and Yukon mar- 
kets and for a group of Navy bomber or 
fighter bases in northwestern Alaska and the 
Bering Sea. The production of oil in this 
region would also greatly stimulate the open- 
ing of economically potent northwestern 
Alaska to peacetime exploitation and com- 
merce. Otherwise, this region will surely 
remain in its present undeveloped status. 


The climate of this region, which is simi- 
lar to that of Montana and Dakota, is suit- 
able to all-year activity. Ocean transporta- 
tion is of only seasonal duration, due to the 
narrows at Bering Strait, where the spring 
ice clogs on its way to the Arctic. This con- 
gestion, which is generally thought to be the 
result of subzero temperatures, is actually 
caused by the two Diomede Islands lying di- 
rectly in the narrowest part of the strait. By 
utilizing present-day aviation facilities this 
matter is of slight importance. 

This 35,000 square mile Alaskan petroleum 
reserve was acquired at the same time as the 
Teapot Dome altercation. It is apparent that 
for strategic and economic reasons, the test- 
ing and development of the Alaskan reserve 
is of infinitely more importance to our pres- 
ent war effort than the overpublicized Tea- 
pot Dome development was in its time. 

Thank you for your interest in this mat- 
ter. If I can be of any further service, please 
do not hesitate to call upon me, 

Yours respectfully, 
Wm. T. Foran, 


Stoppage of Strikes in Defense Industries 


REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 26, 1943 


PETITION TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEE ON JUDI- 
CIARY FROM FURTHER CONSIDERATION ON 
HOUSE FLOOR 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day placing on the Clerk’s desk petition 
No. 2, providing for the discharge of the 
Committee on the Judiciary from fur- 
ther consideration of H. R. 147, intro- 
duced January 6, 1943, which provides 
that it will be a crime for two or more 
persons to conspire together to stop, pre- 
vent, delay, or slow up work in any 
national defense industry or in Govern- 
ment service. A large number of Gov- 
ernment workers are engaged in work in 
war and defense industry. 

This action was taken after my failure 
to obtain a hearing on this proposal, 
since it was first introduced November 
24, 1941. At that time, during the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, the number of 
the bill was H. R. 6088. In this Congress, 
the Seventy-eighth, it is H. R. 147. 

The bill is as follows: 


H. R. 147 


A bill prohibiting certain acts interfering with 
the national defense program or with nor- 
mal Government activity, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful 

for two or more persons to conspire together 

for the purpose of preventing, stopping, hin- 
dering delaying, or interrupting any work or 
service necessary to the national defense pro- 
gram, or for the purpose of preventing, stop- 
ping, hindering, delaying, or interrupting 
any work or service essential to the normal 
operation of the Government of the United 

States, or of any department, independent 

establishment, or other agency thereof. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of any 
agency of the United States dealing with la- 
bor, or with the wages, hours of labor, or 
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working conditions of employees, to recom- 
mend to the President any changes in such 
wages, hours of labor, or working conditions 
which it deems ne to remedy any con- 
dition unfair or inequitable to employees in 
any employment necessary to the national 
defense program. 

(b) Upon receiving any such recommen- 
dation the President, if he deems such action 
necessary to remedy such condition, shall 
issue an order directing the employer of such 
employees to take such action as is neces- 
sary to so remedy such condition. If with- 
in a period of 30 days after the issuance of 
such order, such employer fails to take action 
in compliance with such order, he shall be 
guilty of a crime and punished as prescribed 
in section 3 hereof. 

Sec. 3. Any violation of section 1 or 2 of 
this act shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than 5 years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to prohibit any person or persons from organ- 
izing for the purpose of petitioning or mak- 
ing representations to any officer or agency 
of the United States or of any State, and 
nothing in this act shall be deemed to pro- 
hibit any person from quitting any employ- 
ment. 


It will be noticed that it ineludes the 
stopping or interrupting of work in con- 
nection with the national defense pro- 
gram and also any normal operation of 
the Government. 

The bill protects the workers in sec- 
tion 2 (a) and 2 (b) by leaving the ques- 
tion of inequities or hardship or unrea- 
sonable conditions up to the President of 
the United States to adjust. It will, 
therefore, be impossible under the bill for 
any employer to take advantage of his 
workers. 

It will also be noticed that the bill does 
not prohibit any person from quitting any 
employment. It does, however, prohibit 
two or more persons from conspiring to- 
gether to stop or delay work. 

The crime of conspiracy is easily 
proven in any court and there should be 
„ about the enforcement of the 
act. 

The penalty provided is not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 


A VOTE IN HOUSE IF 218 MEMBERS SIGN 


If 218 Members of the House sign the 
petition, the bill will automatically come 
before the House for consideration and 
for a vote. It is my hope that all of the 
Members of the House, who are in favor 
of stopping strikes in war industries for 
the duration, will consider signing this 
petition at once. 

It is a reflection on our lawmaking 
body for us to compel men to serve on 
the battle fronts, on all the seas and con- 
tinents on earth under the most painful 
and crushing conditions and yet permit 
people here in our own country to con- 
spire together and stop of delay the life 
lines of materials and supplies that are 
going to our servicemen. - 

The Committee on the Judiciary is the 
only committee of this House that has 
the power and authority to properly deal 
with this question. The scope of any 
other committee is limited and cannot 
deal adequately with the problem, 
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Iam asserting my parliamentary right 
to file this petition and it is my sincere 
hope that this question will be brought 
out on the floor at an early date for con- 
sideration and action. These strikes 
must be stopped and it is the duty of 
Congress to see that they are stopped. 


The Antiracketeering Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torials: 

{From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
January 29, 1943] 
TO STOP UNION RACKETEERING 


One of the first bills of the new Congress to 
receive committee endorsement is that of 
Representative Hoses, of Alabama, to make 
labor unions liable for prosecution under the 
Federal Antiracketeering Act. Since Mr. 
Hosss has been identified with repressive 
measures, including the so-called concen- 
tration-camp bill, his sponsorship will prob- 
ably lead some persons to conclude that the 
present bill is antilabor and so should be 
defeated. 

This conclusion would seem to be sup- 
ported by the statement of Representatives 
OELLER, of New York, and Lang, of Massachu- 
setts, that such legislation is not needed and 
that they therefore will file a minority report. 
Perhaps some will also be disturbed by the 
fact that the committee vote on the bill was 
in executive session without hearings. 

To get at the merits of this situation it is 
necessary to go behind appearances. In the 
first place, virtually the same bill was the 
subject of public hearings last year, at which 
labor leaders had full opportunity to state 
their views. It was reported out by the House 
Judiciary Committee, only to be held up in 
the Rules Committee. Thus, while action in 
open committee may have been preferred, it 
cannot be said that the undisclosed vote or 
the failure to conduct hearings shut off ade- 
quate discussion. 

Second, CELLER and Lane to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the Hobbs bill or some bill 
doing about what it does was made neces- 
sary by the 6-to-1 decision of the Supreme 
Court, which held that the Antiracketeer- 
ing Act did not apply to labor unions. This 
was the case of New York Local 807 of the 
‘Teamsters’ Union, in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment sought to punish the union and 
certain of its members for undisputed racket- 
eering practices in connection with the load- 
ing and unloading of transport trucks in New 
York. The facts clearly showed that, in some 
cases at least, truck drivers paid union “load- 
ers” solely to protect themselves from vio- 
lence. There were instances in which these 
union members did not even go through the 
motions of earning wages. 

Chief Justice Stone, who was the lone dis- 
senter, could see no reason whatever for ex- 
empting unions from liability for racketeer- 
ing. His careful reading of the law showed 
him no immunity through the union card 
against the penalty for shake-downs which 
any other guilty person would be required 
to pay. And while Justice Byrnes said the 


law did not cover labor unions, he literally 
issued an invitation to Congress to pass a law 
which would bring unions under racketeering 
regulations. Had not Congressman Hosss 
introduced his bill, some other Member 
doubtless would have taken the same step. 

The plain fact of the matter is that labor 
itself has missed a real opportunity. Labor 
should have realized that this situation would 
be corrected sooner or later and that labor 
had nothing to lose and much to gain by 
taking the initiative. It should have thrown 
out all its racketeers long ago. Had it done 
this, the Teamsters’ Union in New York 
could not have engaged in shake-downs 
under threat of violence. Then there would 
have been no Supreme Court decision putting 
the issue up to Congress. Having defaulted 
in the first instance, labor now stands back 
and permits legislators such as Hoses, of Ala- 
bama, to take the lead. 

What difference does it make whether 
racketeers are union members or not? Rack- 
eteering is racketeering. We think Chief 
Justice Stone was right and that the law did 
apply to unions, but since he was overruled, 
we now think Congress has an obvious and 
urgent duty to perform in closing this big 
hole in Federal criminal law. 


From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
February 19, 1943] 
WHY DOESN’T LABOR WRITE A BILL? 

Joseph Padway, general counsel for the 
American Federation of Labor, told the House 
Rules Committee that the bill of Represent- 
ative Honns to extend the Federal Anti- 
Racketeering Act to cover shake-downs and 
threats by labor unions and their members 
is a threat “pointed straight at the very 
heart of organized labor.” Describing the bill 
as loosely drawn, he said that its supporters 
“are determined to crush the rights of bona 
fide labor organizations in lawfully carrying 
out their legitimate objections.” 

Let’s assume that Mr. Padway is right, 
that the backers of the Hobbs bill are gun- 
ning for trade-unionism. Then why has 
labor not had its friends in Congress intro- 
duce a bill which will bring labor racketeering 
within the Federal law while at the same time 
protecting labor’s rights? The Supreme 
Court decision in the New York truck unload- 
ers case made legislation in this fleld in- 
evitable. If labor does not sponsor a reason- 
able bill, it has only itself to blame if an 
undesirable bill is introduced. 

Mr. Padway, as general counsel, should 
know something about bill drafting. Why 
doesn’t he get out his pencil and paper? 
That would be more impressive than an ex- 
cited statement to a congressional commit- 
tee. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun of 
January 30, 1943] 
PUTTING THE UNIONS BACK UNDER THE 
ANTIRACKETS LAW 

Last March 2 the Supreme Court held that 
the Federal antiracketeering law did not 
apply to behavior which the Chief Justice 
described in a dissenting opinion as follows: 

“Members of [the teamsters’] union + 
lay in wait for trucks passing from New Jer- 
sey to New York, forced their way onto the 
trucks, and by beating or threats of beating 
the drivers procured payments to themselves 
from the drivers or their employers of a sum 
ofmoney * * * said to be the equivalent 
of the union wage for a day’s work. In some 
instances they assisted, or offered to assist, in 
unloading the truck, and in others they dis- 
appeared as soon as the money was paid 
without rendering or offering to render any 
service. * » s» 

The present Director of Stabilization, Jus- 
tice Byrnes, was then a member of the Court, 
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and he wrote the majority opinion. He did 
not deny the essential truth of the Chief 
Justice’s description of what had happened. 
He simply argued that the history of the 
antiracketeering law showed that Congress 
had entered into a deal with the labor unions 
whereby the unions were to be excused for 
obstructions of interstate commerce which, 
in others, would come under the ban of the 
Antiracketeering Act. Perhaps a little ap- 
palled by his own finding, Justice Byrnes 
went on to suggest that Congress might yet 
wish to undo this union deal. 

Representative Hoses, of Alabama, at once 
introduced a bill which would bring the 
unions under the same antiracketeering law 
which applies to everybody else, and the House 
Judiciary Committee has now reported this 
bill favorably. Certainly it ought to pass. 
While a rash of ill-considered and punitive 
bills directed against labor would be unfor- 
tunate, a bill outlawing labor robbery and 
extortion in interstate commerce, as Mr. 
Hoses’ bill does, would assuredly seem the 
irreducible minimum of new legislation re- 
quired in this crisis. 

For Mr. Hoses’ bill has special wartime 
aspects. Not merely would it outlaw racket- 
eering obstructions to commerce which might 
affect the passage of war goods, insofar as it 
strikes at the particular kind of racketeering 
indulged in by the teamsters’ union in the 
case of last March 2, it has obvious, if limited, 
bearing on the manpower situation, 

For, note that the purpose of the union 
tactics described by the Chief Justice was to 
force the payment and sometimes the actual 
employment of two men where one man could 
do the necessary work. In discussing this 
practice, Mr. Justice Byrnes defended its 
legality under the Antiracketeering Act by 
describing it as the kind of normal pro- 
cedure among labor unions which was ex- 
empted, in his view, by the deal into which 
Congress entered with the unions. Mr. Jus- 
tice Byrnes went on to cite the stand-by by 
which Mr. Petrillo forces employers of mu- 
sicians to hire more musicians than they 
need as a typical union practice whose legal- 
ity was quite unquestioned. 

Whether the Hobbs bill as now reported 
by the Judiciary Committee would outlaw the 
Petrillo stand: by practice, whether it would 
apply generally to the feather-bed“ demands 
of various unions that more men be hired 
than are really necessary, we do not know. 
But plainly such a law, enabling employers 
to hire only the men they need would make 
other men available for useful work in a time 
of drastic labor shortage. To some. slight 
extent, then, Mr. Hoxss’ bill may provide 
or at least suggest—a way to a more econom- 
ical use of manpower. Certainly, in this 
aspect, as well as in its main purpose, his 
proposal will interest Congress. 


[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal January 30, 1943] 
LET SENATE GET TO WORK 


A long anticipated congressional movement 
to place needed curbs on certain abusive labor 
practices may have gotten under way when 
Representative Hoses, of Alabama, intro- 
duced a measure which would make unions 
subject to Federal antiracketeering statutes. 

Representative Hosss, who has fathered 
most of the important internal security laws 
in effect, says that his measure is intended 
specifically to close legal loopholes which led 
the Supreme Court, in the New York truck- 
ing case, to rule that unions cannot be prose- 
cuted under existing antiracketeering laws. 

The Hobbs bill provides an im ent 
penalty of 20 years and a fine of $10,000 for 
anyone interfering with the movement of 
goods in interstate commerce by robbery or 
extortion. 
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The House Judiciary Committee, of which 
Representative Honns is an influential mem- 
ber, has approved the bill, and it will go to 
the floor. It is an excellent and needed re- 
striction upon that group of unionists who 
resort to force and violence to compel cer- 
tain categories of workers to become union 
members, but it is not all-inclusive and it 
does not aim to bring to an end all of the 
labor abuses now being practiced. 

The real work to that end must be done in 
the Senate, and a good place to start, if a 
majority of the Congress are serious about 
wanting to remove abuses by selfish unionist 
groups, is with the now rarely discussed 
Smith bill, which the House passed but which 
continues to gather dust in a Senate hide- 
away. 

The Smith bill proposes certain sweeping 
and long overdue amendments to the some- 
what iniquitous Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
The Hobbs-bill would remedy a specific con- 
dition. The Smith bill would remove those 
inequities from the Wagner Act which have 
so severely penalized American industry and 
which have actually encouraged unionist ac- 
tivities of a war-obstructionist nature. The 
whole Senate has never had an opportunity 
to consider it because, the moment it was in- 
troduced, its opponents successfully routed 
it to a committee which would oppose any 
sort of labor-control legislation. 

Now that Representative Honns, however, 
has broken the ice in the new session, perhaps 
some Senator with courage will be inspired 
to force resurrection of the Smith bill. The 
signs are encouraging, in any event. 

[From the Sea Coast Echo (Bay St. Louis, 
Miss.) of February 19, 1943] 


TIME FOR CORRECTION 


During April and May 1942, hearings were 
held before Subcommittee No. 3 of the Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary, House of Represen- 
tatives, Seventy-seventh Congress, second 
session, on H. R. 5218, H. R. 6752, H. R. 6872, 
and H. R. 7067. The intent of these several 
bills was to bring labor unions under the 
regulation of antitrust statutes and within 
the provisions of the antiracketeering law 
of 1943. The bills were bitterly fought by the 
labor unions on the ground that they would 
handcuff labor in bargaining with employers. 

Anyone who reads the testimony or looks 
at the pictures included in the record, would 
be horrified by the waste and destruction 
that was caused by strikes and boycotts in- 
volving farm products in 1941. Trainloads 
of citrus fruits in southern California are 
shown dumped into canyons or on the 
ground because of packing house strikes and 
secondary boycotts. 

Farmers who worked a year to raise, irri- 
gate, cultivate, harvest, and ship the crops, 
then worked days to dump them because of 
secondary boycotts. 

The Hobbs bill, one of the measures which 
organized labor attorneys violently objected 
to, does not even mention the word “labor”; 
it does make guilty of a felony anyone who 
in connection with any act affecting com- 
merce “obtains or attempts to obtain, by the 
use of or attempt to use or threat to use force, 
violence, or coercion, money or other valuable 
consideration”; or who “commits or threatens 
physical violence to any person or property” 
in furtherance of such plan. Could a bill 
seeking protection of the public in this man- 
ner be truthfully called a threat to “peace- 
ful” labor activities? 

Since those hearings early in 1942, our 
Nation has seen inexcusable work stoppages 
in all manner of industries—either by order 
of labor leaders or by so-called wildcat strikes. 
The public has suffered and our armed forces 
have suffered, and the perpetrators of such 
outrages have gone unpunished, and have 
even gained in their power to call strikes, 
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slow up production, or create work stoppages 
as they see fit. 

Congressman Hosss, of Alabama, on Jan- 
uary 6, 1943, introduced H. R. 653, which 
seeks to remedy conditions shown in the 
hearings held in 1942. Correction of such 
vices is no attack on organized labor. No 
group in this Nation should be permitted to 
cause such depredations and loss to the pub- 
lic as shown in the 1942 hearings without 
just punishment such as would be meted 
out to any willful lawbreakers or promoter 
of antisocial acts. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) News of 

February 24, 1943) 
THE HOBBS BILL 

The Hobbs bill may contain something 
dangerous to the rights of honest labor, 
though we haven't been able to find it. The 
bill doesn’t mention unions. It says that 
whoever obstructs interstate commerce by 
robbery or extortion, or conspires to do that, 
or attempts to do that, or uses or threatens 
physical violence with intent to do that, shall 
be guilty of a felony. 

It says, also, that any person who uses 
physical force or intimidation during the war 
to obstruct orderly transportation in inter- 
state or foreign commerce of persons or prop- 
erty, of troops, munitions, war supplies, or 
mail, shall be guilty of a felony. This is 
pur ly a war provision, said by Transporta- 
tion Director Eastman to be essential to 
carrying on the war. 

The objection of labor leaders is to the 
words “whoever” and “any person.” These 
inclusive words would subject officers and 
members of labor unions, the same as any- 
one else, to Federal prosecution for obstruct- 
ing interstate commerce by robbery or extor- 
tion, or for using violence or intimidation 
to prevent movements of troops and war 
materials. 

We believe officers and members of labor 
unions should not have special license to ob- 
struct interstate commerce by robbery or ex- 
tortion, The Supreme Court, however, thinks 
that Congress intends otherwise. Hence the 
Hobbs bill, an attempt to get the intent of 
Congress made plain in law. 

The bill is now before the House Rules 
Committee. Some Congressmen contend that 
the committee should hold public hearings 
on it and give labor leaders an opportunity 
to show what's wrong with it. We agree, 
although labor leaders had that opportunity 
at extensive hearings on an almost identical 
Hobbs bill before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee last year. 

If labor leaders can point out anything in 
the bill that endangers the rights of any 
honest worker, the bill ought to be changed. 
If their objection is merely that they don’t 
want Congress to put any restraint on rack- 
eteers who prey on the public under the 
cloak of unionism, the bill ought to be passed. 


Prohibiting the Mailing of Packages to 
Soldiers Overseas 


REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 
n 


Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
made it a point to investigate the order 
recently made prohibiting the mailing of 
packages to soldiers overseas except upon 
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permission of the soldier’s commanding 
Officer. I endeavored to get some infor- 
mation on this when the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill was before the House a 
short time ago; at that time I could not 
get any satisfactory information. 

I find that there is a discrimination 
being made as to the different branches 
of the service. The Army Postal Service 
order provides that soldiers outside the 
continental limits of the United States 
cannot receive packages or their home- 
town newspapers except upon written 
approval of their commanding officer. 

The Navy Department on the other 
hand has issued an order limiting the 
size of packages but has placed no re- 
strictions on the sending of packages or 
home-town newspapers to men in the 
Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard. Pack- 
ages to men in the Navy, Marines, or 
Coast Guard must weigh not more than 
5 pounds, nor be more than 15 inches in 
length or 36 inches in length and girth 
combined. 

I object both to the Army Postal Serv- 
ice order of January 15 and the dis- 
crimination which has resulted. 

You can well imagine how long it 
would take for one of the servicemen 
who is overseas to finally get the package 
or newspaper he wants from home, if 
he must first go to his commanding offi- 
cer and get a permit, mail the permit 
home, and then wait for the package or 
newspaper to get back to him. 

The morale of our Army is important. 
It is the fighting morale of our men 
which will win this war. If we have 
ships to send cargoes for propaganda 
purposes all over the world, we should 
have space to send packages and news- 
papers to our men in service. 

I recognize there are difficulties in 
transportation overseas but I also know 
how much these packages and news- 
papers from home mean to the morale of 
the boys in service and I am concerned 
about the morale of our fighting forces 
when I speak on this subject. 

I hope my colleagues, particularly the 
Military Affairs Committee, will recog- 
nize this situation which exists under 
the present set of circumstances and 
immediately investigate the present or- 
der discriminating as to the men in the 
Army. 

I also include herein an excerpt of an 
editorial from one of the newspapers of 
my district which exemplifies the feeling 
there is as to this asinine restriction: 

Recent regulations make it practically im- 
-possible to send the home-town newspaper 
to men in overseas service. 

This paper has had hundreds of readers 
among the men overseas. Again and again 
word has come back of the great appreciation 
of these men when the paper, perhaps a 
month or 6 weeks old, finally comes through. 
You can't understand how it cheers them up 
unless you have been there. 

If the reason for restrictions on mailing 
such papers was one of transportation and 
delivery, one would not be disposed to mur- 
mur. However, the tone of the Post Office 
order implies that the papers thus sent are 
not wanted by the men at the front; that 
publishers are trying to force them on un- 
willing subscribers. That we know could not 
be further from the truth. 
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In some cases the paper is sent to the sol- 
dler by father, mother, or other relative, regu- 
larly paid subscriptions. In some places, 
such as Trimont, the commercial club paid 
for subscriptions to all men from that vicin- 
ity. At Ceylon the Herald sent a free sub- 
scription to men from its reader families. 

Now it is practically impossible to send 
a paper to the man in Africa, Australia, or 
elsewhere overseas. He has been getting it 
more or less regularly. Suddenly it stops 
coming. He waits a while, then writes home, 
“The paper isn’t coming any more. Please 
see about it.” 

The home folks come to the office, ask 
what’s the matter. They are informed, and 
the next step is to write to the boy and ex- 
plain that he must ask for the paper in 
writing, get the O. K of his commanding of- 
ficer, before it can be sent. When this is 
done, the written order and O. K. must be 
sent to the newspaper publisher, and then 
the paper can be sent again, the written and 
O. K. d order kept on file to have on hand 
when the snooper comes around. In the 
meantime months have passed, no news from 
home, the soldier’s spirits drop, and a lot of 
mischief is done because some postal brass 
hat made a fool rule. 

Please, Congressman, not on account of us 
publishers, but for our fighting men’s sake. 
get this damn-fool order set aside so the boys 
over there can again have the news from 
home to cheer them in their difficult task 

Of course, such subscriptions pay the pub- 
lishers no profit, rather imposes a loss, but 
nearly all publishers have gone out of the 
way to use features especially for the men 
in service. 


Proposed Aviation Legislation, H. R. 1012 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. BULWINELE. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been accomplished in the last several 
years toward fostering a knowledge of 
aviation among the Nation’s youth. One 
of the most fortunate steps which this 
country took in the pre-war days was the 
adoption of the Civilian Pilot Training 
Act, which was reported to the House by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, which made it possible 
for many thousands of our young men 
and women to receive basic flight train- 
ing. As the War Department has sev- 
eral times acknowledged, the Civilian 
Pilot Training Program proved of tre- 
mendous assistance in enabling this Na- 
tion rapidly to develop a great military 
air force when the international emer- 
gency arose. 

In looking ahead to the post-war 
world, it is important that we carry for- 
ward still further a program under ap- 
propriate Government leadership that 
will result in the widespread acquisition 
of aeronautical skill and knowledge 
among our youth. For while the air- 
plane was first invented less than a gen- 
eration ago, the science of aeronautics 
has already revolutionized warfare and 
in a great post-war development which 
will certainly come, that science will 


equally revolutionize our future peace- 
time society. 

To assure the present and future gen- 
erations of Americans an aviation policy 
and to have them become familiar with 
the airplane, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has re- 
cently reported a bill, H. R. 1012, which 
includes, among many other construc- 
tive provisions, the basis for carrying 
forward a long-range program of avia- 
tion training and education. This pro- 
vision appears as section 14 of the bill, 
which proposes to add two new sections 
to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. One 
such section would write into our per- 
manent law the provisions of the Civilian 
Pilot Training Act, now a temporary 
measure, covering the training not only 
of pilots but also of other aviation tech- 
nicians and mechanics. In addition, it 
is proposed that the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics would be directed to 
promote a broad program of aviation 
education in the school systems and 
otherwise, and further to encourage the 
formation of aeronautical clubs and 
other aeronautical activities with a view 
toward familiarizing the participants 
with aeronautical skills and techniques. 

If these proposals are adopted by the 
Congress, many helpful and constructive 
activities among the Nation’s youth can 
be encouraged. Let me refer briefly to 
one type of activity which can be of spe- 
cial importance. 

Among the most important lessons for 
American youth to learn is that of sail 
planing or gliding. Contrary to a belief 
which seems prevalent in some limited 
quarters, the dangers attendant in the 
use of gliders are very limited It is very 
rare that one reads of serious accidents 
involving gliding in the past, either here 
or abroad. The reason for this is very 
apparent. A glider does not travel with 
the speed of an airplane. There is no 
engine attached to it as a means of pro- 
pulsion. One truly sails along on wings 
when gliding. The speed of a glider 
amounts to only 25 or 30 miles per hour, 
either in landing or on the take-off. 

During recent months American boys 
have been performing an excellent serv- 
ice in making model planes for spotting 
practice. 

During peacetime, boys, and even girls, 
have had great delight in making model 
planes which have been flown through 
the air with motive power developed 
through a rubber band. In some in- 
stances, children of more wealthy par- 
ents, and even some adults, have built 
model planes with miniature electrical 
motors attached to them. All of these 
interests have shown the general air- 
mindedness of our American youth. 
Boys soon tire of these models and they 
should be graduated when between the 
ages of 13 and 16 to more active interests 
related to air. In gliding they can learn 
to soar through the air and not only gain 
the psychological factors of activity to 
stimulate interest but also the oppor- 
tunity for developing initiative and judg- 
ment. 

Prior to their famous flight at Kitty 
Hawk, the Wright brothers built gliders 
and conducted more than 1,000 glider 
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experiments with actual flight. They 
gave credit for their experiments to a 
German experimenter, Lilienthal, and 
another, a Frenchman, Chanute, for 
their interest in the matter. Their 
actual plane for the first flight was essen- 
tially a box-type glider with a motor 
attached to it. 

Prior to the First World War there 
were many gliding clubs in Germany, but 
with the advent of the powered airplane 
glider interest abated to some extent. 
Under the terms of the Versailles Treaty, 
Germany was denied the use of motored 
planes. Immediately, almost before the 
ink was dry on the treaty, under the 
direction of Oskar Ursinus, a civil engi- 
neer and editor, a revival of glider soar- 
ing developed. German énthusiasm 
spread so rapidly that in 1920 a na- 
tional gliding and soaring contest was 
held at Wasserkuppe in the Rhone 
Mountains. Schools were opened to 
teach pupils gliding and soaring. Blue- 
prints of tested models were made avail- 
able at very nominal cost to encourage 
boys in their teen ages to build their own 
gliders. The Deutscher Luftfoht Ver- 
band, an aviation society which had been 
formed before the Wright brothers’ ini- 
tial flight, aided in the revivification of 
interest in gliding, and advanced soaring 
schools were opened. Inspectors were 
stationed all over Germany, and at nomi- 
nal cost a group of boys who had built 
a glider could have it officially inspected. 
Thus, at little cost, gliders were made 
available to all of the youngsters of the 
nation, the poor as well as the rich. 

Schools were operated along the line 
of summer camps for boys in Germany. 
Students learned discipline through 
community activities. They lived in 
barracks, ate in mess halls, participated 
in calisthenics, and competed in various 
sporting activities. They flew their 
gliders when weather permitted, and 
when this was impossible learned 
through lectures. Certificates of profi- 
ciency were given. Expenses were kept 
at a minimum. 

Boys went back to their home com- 
munities, where clubs were formed. In- 
terest was carefully stimulated by de- 
cisive planning. , 

The result of all this was that the en- 
tire youth of the German Nation not 
only became air-minded, but they en- 
joyed the thrills and experiences of 
soaring. They learned the principles of 
fiying without a motor. When Hitler 
finally came into power he had a nation 
of young men and boys who had been 
glider-trained. Between the years 1935 
and 1939 alone more than 120,000 Ger- 
man boys were glider-trained. The tes- 
timony of Gen. Ernst Udet, the one man 
who has been largely responsible for 
the building of the German air force, 
was that the best German fighting pilots 
came from among the 250,000 to 300,000 
young Germans whose initial training 
was in gliders and sailplanes. 

The youth of Poland trained along 
somewhat similar lines, but in a more 
limited manner, and the suddenness with 
which the German attack overwhelmed 
their country prevented them from dis- 
playing their ability until those who 
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escaped were enrolled in the Royal Air 
Force of Great Britain. The value of 
their training in glider flying has since 
been abundantly demonstrated. 

The United States should benefit by 
what has been accomplished in these 
and other countries. We have in this 
country the finest educational system in 
the world. We have boys whose aptitude 
for flying has already been proved. The 
speed with which we have been building 
up our air force since Pearl Harbor has 
been one of the amazing contributions 
of our war effort. We must look to the 
future now and develop the native Amer- 
ican genius of our youth to meet the 
problems of the future. Steps should 
now be taken, without further delay, to 
see to it that American boys all through 
their teen age shall fit themselves to 
meet the problems of tomorrow. 

No finer pleasure can be enjoyed by 
any boy than to learn to glide. While at 
play he learns self-dependence, self-con- 
fidence, and self-initiative. It keeps his 
mind mentally alert at all times and 
trains him to think with the speed of 
lightning. Let us give him the opportu- 
nity. The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has the technicians to develop 
standard plans for gliders which can be 
economically produced in the home or 
workshop of most American youths. 
These plans should be made available. 
Our educational system should encour- 
age the initial efforts. The pleasure of 
it will carry these boys through. In 
doing this we shall build the foundation 
of our future as a peaceful nation and 
have the most able pilots and aeronauts 
of the world. 

I call to your attention these provi- 
sions of H. R. 1012 and ask you to study 
the bill carefully so that when it is 
brought to the floor for your considera- 
tion you will be in a position to aid in 
formulating a great aviation policy and 
to aid in enacting into law the best avia- 
tion legislation for our Nation. 


The Antiracketeering Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. HOBBES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edito- 
rials: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Star of 
February 20, 1943} 
RACKETEERING ISSUE 

The controversy which is developing 
around the Hobbs bill to bring unlawful 
labor activities within the scope of the Fed- 
eral antiracketeering law seems to be gen- 
erating more heat than light. 

In a decision last March the Supreme 
Court held that Congress had not intended 
to apply the racketeering law to unions. At 
the same time, however, the Court suggested 


that Congress might appropriately deal with 
this question through legislation, and that is 
what Mr. Honns is asking his colleagues to 
do. 

Involved in the Supreme Court’s decision 
were the activities of certain members of the 
Teamsters’ Union in the New York area. The 
evidence showed that these union members 
lay in wait for trucks coming into New York, 
forced their way onto the trucks and, by 
beating or threatening to beat the drivers, 
exacted payments of sums of money equiva- 
lent to the union scale for a day’s work. In 
some instances the union men assisted or of- 
fered to assist in unloading the trucks; in 
others they simply took the money and dis- 
appeared. Since the law provided an exemp- 
tion for “legitimate” union activities, the 
Court held that Congress had not intended to 
cover practices of this sort—a view which 
brought from Chief Justice Stone the dis- 
senting observation that “such theories 
would render common lew robbery an inno- 
cent pastime.” It was to overcome the effect 
of this decision that Mr. Honns offered the 
amendment now under consideration, which, 
as he describes it, would make the racket- 
eering statute applicable to “anyone who 
unlawfully interferes with interstate com- 
merce, whether he carries a union card or 
not.“ 

Spokesmen for organized labor have de- 
nounced the Hobbs proposal in its entirety. 
In the opinion of Philip Murray, president of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, it is 
nothing more than a subterfuge to eliminate 
the language now in the bill which protects 
legitimate labor activities. And Joseph A. 
Padway, general counsel for the American 
Federation of Labor, contends that what the 
bil really does is to limit labor’s peaceful and 
ordinary activities. It is safe to assume, how- 
ever, that neither of these men believes that 
the conduct ascribed to the teamsters is 
e.ther a legitimate or a peaceful and ordi- 
nary form of labor activity. Yet, taking at 
face value their opposition to the Hobbs 
amendment and their failure to propose any 
alternative, it is difficult to escape the impres- 
sion that what they really want is to preserve 
the racketeering law as interpreted by the 
Court, which would have the effect of grant- 
ing a continued immunity to the worst sort 
of labor practices. 

It may be, as Representative WALTER has 
suggested, that the Hobbs proposal is not the 
best remedy. Perhaps it ts so broad that it 
might be applied to the detriment of legiti- 
mate labor activity in the real sense of that 
term. But if this is the case, spokesmen for 
labor would render greater service to their 
own cause and to their country by suggesting 
constructive changes instead of relying on 
inflammatory denunciations of the one effec- 
tive change that has been proposed. Par- 
ticularly in this period of wartime stringency, 
labor leaders ought not to be demanding the 
perpetuation of abuses which waste the Na- 
tion’s manpower and exact a toll of millions 
of dollars from those who want to work. 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World Herald of 
February 22, 1943} 
NO COMPLIMENT TO LABOR 
The Hobbs bill, now pending in Congress, is 
the center of a good deal of acrimonious 
and—to an outsider—mysterious wrangling. 
Although if appears to be a wise and fair 
measure, various left-wing sympathizers in 
the House of Representatives are fighting it 
with all the tenacity at their command. 
What is the Hobbs bill? It proposes sim- 
ply and only to make the Federal antirack- 
eteering law applicable to labor organizations 
as well as to other Americans. 
At the present time unions are exempted 
from the provisions of the act. That exemp- 
tion was upheld by the Supreme Court in 
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the case brought by Thurman Arnold against 
Local 807 of the Teamsters’ Union of New 
York. 

Perhaps a review of the Local 807 case 
would throw a little light on the Hobbs bill. 
The teamsters resented the fact that truck 
gardeners were bringing their own produce 
into New York City. So some of these union 
leaders turned highwaymen. 

The rest of the story can be told in the 
words of the dissenting opinion delivered in 
the case by the Chief Justice ot the Supreme 
Court: 

“Members of (the teamsters’ union) * * + 
lay in wait for trucks passing from New 
Jersey to New York, forced their way onto 
the trucks, and by beating or threats of 
beating the drivers, procured payments to 
themselves from the drivers or their em- 
ployers of a sum of money * * + said 
to be the equivalent of the union wage for 
a day’s work. In some instances they as- 
sisted, or offered to assist, in unloading the 
truck, and in others they disappeared as soon 
as the money was paid without rendering or 
offering to render any service. 

Those facts are not disputed. The court 
differed only on the question of jurisdiction. 
The majority ruled that no law had been 
broken. These men are unionists, it said in 
effect, and they are specifically exempted 
from obeying a law which applies to all other 
men and women in the land. 

The Hobbs Act would repeal that exemp- 
tion. 

The self-styled friends of labor who are 
opposing the act definitely are not compli- 
menting the great, responsible and respecta- 
ble labor movement. The essence of their 
argument is that unions cannot flourish 
without the help of thugs and extortionists. 
That is a slap at legitimate unionism, and 
a challenge to America’s common sense, 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
February 22, 1943] 


PASSING THE AMMUNITION 


There seems to be no rhyme or reason in 
the decision of the House Rules Committee 
to hold up the Hobbs bill. That meas- 
ure—it is aimed solely at racketeers who 
obstruct interstate commerce by means of 
robbery or extortion—has had careful study 
by the House Judiciary Committee, Exten- 
sive hearings were held last year, and addi- 
tional hearings will doubtiess be conducted 
when the bill reaches the Senate. It has 
been fully explained to the Rules Committee. 
Chairman SanaTu’s insistence that additional 
hearings be held before the measure is sent 
to the House floor thus appears to be plain 
obstruction. 

Tactics of this sort help to undermine the 
confidence of the people in the ability of 
Congress to legislate promptly and fairly. 
The chief function of the Rules Committee is 
to give important legislation the right-of-way 
to the House floor. Whenever it becomes an 
instrument of obstruction, it not only defeats 
the purpose for which it was created but also 
passes the ammunition to the critics who in- 
sist that Congress is 150 years behind the 
times in its organization. 


[From the Selma (Ala.) Times Journal of 
February 16, 1943] 
HOBBS BILL JUSTIFIED BY COURT RECORDS 

As hearings opened Tuesday before the 
House Rules Committee on the Hobbs anti- 
racketeering bill, aimed at elimination of 
abuses by labor extremists, it appeared that 
there was a strong chance for final enactment 
of the legislation, largely because union lead- 
ers have failed to present a convincing case 
against it to counteract evidence of need of 
corrective action, 
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Instead of seeking to show that practices 
which inspired drafting of the legislation can 
and will be corrected without congressional 
action, union spokesmen are basing bitter 
opposition upon the general thesis that the 
Eobbs bill is an attempt to smear organized 
labor, even while denying existence of evils 
that are a matter of court record. 

Typical of this attitude is the stand taken 
by Labor, Washington-printed weekly news 
organ of the railroad brotherhoods. Labor 
‘expresses the hope that the House committee 
will bury the bill, on the contention that “it 
is not honest” in that it does not seek to 
remedy an evil. 

With the assertion that “American labor 
has done nothing to merit such infamous 
treatment,” the Washington paper claims 
that the Hobbs bill “places trade unions and 
trade-union leaders in the same category as 
Al Capone and other vile gangsters.” 

“Trade unions are as honestly conducted as 
chambers of commerce, bar associations or 
fraternal organizations,” continues Labor. 
“Labor leaders are as honest as Members of 
Congress or any other group. If Mr. Honns 
questions that statement, we will welcome a 
more detailed comparison. 

“But Mr. Hoses will say members of some 
trade union are interfering with interstate 
commerce. We do not know of any union 
which is doing anything like that, but if 
Mr. Hosss has information to sustain his 
charges, we would respectfully suggest that 
he submit it to the prosecuting officials in the 
State affected. He will find there are a score 
of laws to deal with such criminal acts. 

“If Mr. Honrs is going on the theory that 
State officials are dishonest or refuse to en- 
force the law, he should have the courage to 
say so. For our part, we refuse to believe 
State officials have fallen to such low estate. 

“We repeat, the Hobbs bill is not aimed 
at an evil, but is designed to smear the 
American labor movement and is unworthy of 
serious consideration by Members of the 
House,” the brotherhoods publication con- 
cludes, 

To us, expression of such an attitude by the 
organ of the railroad brotherhoods is disap- 
pointing and we trust that it does not reflect 
the opinion of the masses of conscientious 
and alert workers who have made their union 
the criterion for excellence in the ranks of 
organized labor. 

To deny knowledge of practices at which 
the bill is aimed is to admit ignorance of the 
entire proceedings in a New York truck case 
which was carried by the Federal Government 
into the Supreme Court, where a verdict in 
favor of the unions involved was returned 
upon the grounds that provisions of the law 
barring interference with interstate com- 
merce do not apply to labor organizations. 
There was no ruling upon guilt of interfer- 
ence with truck shipments, to require use of 
members of local unions operating in delivery 
areas; the entire case was decided on the 
technicality of whether or not the accused 
individuals were subject to the law upon 
which prosecution was based. 

The Hobbs bill, in belief, intends to make 
union members subject to laws governing 
other enterprises to the extent of expressly 
forbidding practices which plainly entail 
racketeering. To accomplish this purpose, it 
redefines the definition of “robbery” and “ex- 
tortion” to bring within their legal meaning 
the taking or obtaining of money or per- 
sonal property from another “by means of 
actual or threatened force or violence, or fear 
of injury.” 

In the light of these facts it appears that 
Labor is blindly attributing to all unions and 
all union members the merits, virtues, and 
restraints that have won for the brother- 
hoods their enviable place in public esteem. 
At a time when organized labor is in pressing 
need of policing from within its own ranks, 
this appears to be an unfortunate attitude, 


one that might eventually result in justi- 
fication for charges of attempts to smear 
labor as a whole. 

As long as the responsible unions like the 
brotherhoods cannot see faults within or- 
ganized labor to remedy, all corrective action 
to eliminate abuses offensive to the public 
must come from outside sources and that is 
nos to the interest of any union worker any- 
where. 


— 


[From the Alabama Farm Bureau News of 
February 1943] 
HOBBS BILL TO DELIVER FARMER FROM 
RACKETEERS BEFORE HOUSE 


The bill by Representative Sam Honns, of 
the Fourth Alabama District, to deliver 
farmers from the racketeering tactics of 
some labor groups is now before the National 
House of Representatives and will be brought 
to a vote as soon as its sponsor and support- 
ers can obtain a rule making it a special 
order. 

Here is an example of what the bill would 
stop if enacted: 

When a New Jersey farmer drives a truck 
loaded with produce up to the New Jersey 
mouth of the Holland Tunnel which gives 
access beneath the Hudson River to New 
York City, he is stopped by a union man. He 
is then forced to take on a union driver. 
When he arrives in New York he must em- 
ploy a union man to unload his truck. It 
makes no difference that the truck may be 
his own property; that he raised the produce 
himself; that he himself is in the driver's 
seat; he has to pay a tribute to a union and 
a high tribute, too, before he can sell his 
produce in New York City. 

The iobbs bill would put an end to such 
racketeering. 

The Montgomery Advertiser recently car- 
ried the following dispatch from Washing- 
ton: 

The long-rumored congressiorral drive for 
legislative curbs on some labor practices got 
under way as the House Judiciary Committee 
approved a bill to make unions subject to 
heavy penalties under Federal racketeering 
statutes. 

The measure, seen in some quarters as the 
opening wedge for outright antistrike legis- 
lation, was sponsored by Representative Sam 
Hosss (Democrat), Alabama, who said it was 
aimed specifically at closing legal loopholes 
which led the Supreme Court, in the New 
York trucking case of 1942, to rule that 
unions cannot be prosecuted under the 
racketeering laws. 

Describing the bill as the “best ever pre- 
sented to Congress,” Honns sald it provides 
a maximum penalty of 20 years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of $10,000 for anyone inter- 
fering with movement of goods in interstate 
commerce by “robbery or extortion.” These 
acts were defined to mean the securing of 
property from another “with his consent in- 
duced by wrongful use of actual or threat- 
ened force or violence or fear under color 
of official right.” 

The committee approved the measure in 
closed session over opposition of Representa- 
tives EMANUEL CELLER (Democrat), New York, 
and THomas J. Lang (Democrat), Massa- 
chusetts, who said they would file a minor- 
ity report. CELLER said the language is 
so broad and drastic that it could be con- 
strued to outlaw strikes at a time when 
organized labor is “doing a pretty good job” 
of adhering to its voluntary no-strike pledge. 

Hosss, however, insisted it is aimed only 
at correcting practices such as those in the 
New York trucking case, in which members 
of the American Federation of Labor Team- 
sters’ Union removed nonunion drivers from 
trucks at the entrance of the Holland Tunnel 
and replaced them with union drivers. 

The Supreme Court ruled in the case that 
unions cannot be prosecuted under the anti- 
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racketeering statute because of a provision 
exempting disputes involving the question 
of wages between bona fide employees and 
employers. 

Hoses says his bill stands a “perfect” 
chance for passage. A similar measure died 
in the last Congress in the face of strong 
opposition from labor. But the current Con- 
gress, angered by the recent strike in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite fields, has indicated 
it will be receptive to curbs on union activi- 
ties, 


Misinformation About Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. NicH- 
ots], manifestly through lack of accurate 
information, made some misleading 
statements to the House regarding avia- 
tion. 

I shall correct some of them here: 

First. The gentleman said that a con- 
tract between the air lines and Railway 
Express Agency provides that the Rail- 
way Express shall fix the rates that the 
air lines will charge for the transporta- 
tion of air express, subject only to the 
approval of the Board. 

The gentleman is misinformed. The 
contract does not provide that the Rail- 
way Express Agency shall fix the rates 
but, on the contrary, provides that the 
air lines will fix the rates. Heretofore, 
this rule was subject to one limitation 
which, however, has been eliminated by 
action of the Civil Aeronautics Board as 
hereinafter explained. 

Second. The gentleman also said that 
under existing law the air lines entered 
into a contract with the Railway Ex- 
press Co. 

This is inaccurate. The contract be- 
tween the air lines and the Express 
Agency was not made under existing law 
but was entered into prior to the enact- 
3 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. 

Third. The gentleman also stated: 

The existing law provides that every such 
contract (that is between air lines or air 
lines and others) must be filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Bcard and that before 
any contract shall have legal force it must 
be approved by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Further, the gentleman states that if 
section 29 of H. R. 1012 were adopted— 

The contract between the American Rail- 
way Express Agency and the air lines of 
the United States will become legal unless 


it is positively disapproved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


3 of these statements is cor- 
rect. 

Existing law requires that such con- 
tracts be filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board; that they be disapproved if con- 
trary to public interest; that otherwise 
they be approved; and if approved they 
will not be subject to the antitrust 
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laws. The present law does not provide 
that the contract will have no legal 
force until it is approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has followed this con- 
struction of existing law. 

Section 29 of H. R. 1012 merely pro- 
vides that if there is an order of dis- 
approval it becomes unlawful to carry 
out the contract. Under existing law 
if the antitrust laws, or any other legal 
restraints, would make a contract ille- 
gal, those restraints apply until and un- 
less the Civil Aeronautics Board enters 
an order of approval. The same thing 
would be true if section 29 of H. R. 1012 
is adopted. 

Fourth. The gentleman also states 
that under section 29 of H. R. 1012— 

Any contract entered into by an air line 
with any other person, or any other indi- 
vidual, or corporation does not, under this 
bill, even have to be filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 


The gentleman is mistaken. Section 
29 of H. R. 1012 provides that any con- 
tract effecting air transportation be- 
tween air lines, or between air lines and 
other types of carriers, shall be filed to 
the extent required by order or regula- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Fifth. The gentleman also states that 
section 29 of H. R. 1012 means: 

That contracts could be entered into in- 
discriminately and never have to be filed 
with the Board, and would be legal and be- 
yond the antitrust laws until the Board could 
find them and compel their filing and finally 
disapprove them. 


This is untrue in two respects. In the 
first place, the antitrust laws would be 
aprlicable except where a contract is 
ipproved by the Board. Manifestly, 
therefore, if a contract were not filed the 
antitrust laws would be applicable. In 
the second place, since the Board would 
have full power by general regulations, 
as well as by order, to require the filing 
of contracts, the gentleman’s statement 
that contracts could be entered into in- 
discriminately and never have to be filed, 
assumes that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
is both incompetent and guilty of bad 
faith, an indictment of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board wholly without the color 
of justification. 

Sixth. The gentleman also states that 
H. R. 1012 is— 

A bill which would, if enacted into law, 
permit the railroads of this country to 
throttle and stifle the expansion of the air 
lines. 


This is a groundless conclusion. It is 
based on the gentleman’s misapprehen- 
sions as to the present law and the pro- 
posed amendment, to which I have al- 
ready referred. 

Seventh. The gentleman also states 
that if H. R. 1012, containing section 29, 
is adopted— 

You can wrap the air lines of this country 
up in a package, tie a red ribbon around it, 
and deliver it to the railroads; and I chal- 
lenge a refutation of that statement. 


This statement is as erroneous as is 
the misinformation on which it is found- 
ed. Section 29 was in the bill as intro- 


duced. In the bill as reported it was 
modified pursuant to suggestions from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the air- 
transport industry. It is folly to allege 
that the committee in adopting sug- 
gestions from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the air-transport industry 
has delivered them to the railroads. 

Eighth. Throughout the gentleman’s 
speech, he appears to be primarily con- 
cerned with the change in the procedure 
proposed in E. R. 1012 for filing and act- 
ing upon contracts under section 412 of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. The provi- 
sions in H. R. 1012 that the gentleman is 
so concerned with were suggested to the 
committee by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and by the representative of the 
air transport industry. 

My convic ion as to the interpretation 
of the proposed section 29 and as to the 
facts concerning the railway express 
agency contract, as above stated, are fur- 
ther confirmed after advising with attor- 
nitys of the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
of the Air Transport Association. 

It is perfectly manifest that no such 
ill consequences as the gentleman pre- 
dicts could occur to the air line. without 
connivance with the railroads on the part 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board and of 
the air lines in utter disregard of the 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
and of their own interests. 

I will now discuss certain of the gen- 
tleman’s remarks in more detail. 

In commenting on section 29 of H. R. 
1012 as reported to the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Nicgors! 
stated: 

The air lines entered into a contract with 
Railway Express wherein they agreed that 
Railway Express should have a monopoly 
upon the gathering of air express. 


The air lines did enter into such a 
contract but they advised the Board on 
February 22, 1943, that they were 
amending the contract to eliminate the 
monopoly provision. Amended con- 
tracts eliminating this provision have 
already been filed with the Board by 
American Airlines and Eastern Air Lines 
and the Board has been informed that 
contracts with the other air lines will be 
in within a few days. 

As I have said, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has asserted that the Railway 
Express Agency fixes the rates that the 
air lines will charge for the transporta- 
tion of air express. 

This statement is clearly wrong. The 
contract between the air lines and the 
Railway Express Agency specifically 
provides in section 8 thereof that the air 
lines are to fix the rates which are to be 
included in the Railway Express Agency 
tariff for transporting air express. That 
tariff is filed with and regulated by the 
C. A.B. Up until recently, the contract 
provided that these rates could not be 
reduced by the air lines to a point be- 
low twice rail express rates. However, 
this provision has never come into op- 
eration because the air lines have never 
fixed rates which come even close to 
twice that of the railroads. The air 
lines on a number of occasions have re- 
fused to reduce rates when the Railway 
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Express Agency has asked them to. I 
understand that the present express 
rates fixed by the air lines are approxi- 
mately seven times the rail-express rates. 
Nevertheless, on February 22, 1943, the 
air lines and the Railway Express Agency 
informed the Board that they were re- 
vising the contract so as to eliminate 
this twice-rail-rate provision. Under the 
present rate provisions of the contract, 
if the air lines want to and the Board 
has no objection, air-express rates may 
be reduced to a level equal to those of 
the railroads or below. 

The gentleman further said, as we 
have noted above, that— 

If section 29 of this bill (H. R. 1012) is 
adopted, the contract between the American 
Railway Express Agency and the air lines of 
the United States will become legal unless it 
is positively disapproved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


As I have said, this statement misin- 
terprets H. R. 1012. Section 414 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act says that if a con- 
tract is approved the parties are relieved 
from the antitrust laws. Unless a con- 
tract is specifically approved by the 
Board, the parties are subject to the 
antitrust laws. Section 414 has not been 
changed or in any way affected by the 
new bill. The only thing the new bill 
does is to make it clear that the Board 
can prevent the parties to a contract 
such as that with the express agency 
from carrying it out if they find that the 
contract is adverse to the public interest, 
Thus section 29 of the bill would fur- 
ther implement the Board's present 
power of regulation. For even though a 
particular provision of such a contract 
does not violate the antitrust laws, an 
order of disapproval will make the pro- 
vision unlawful if H. R. 1012 is adopted. 

Mr. Nichols also criticizes section 29 
of H. R. 1012 on the ground that carriers 
would not be required to file contracts. 
This is wrong. The amendment merely 
gives the Board power to permit carriers 
to refrain from filing contracts the Board 
does not want to see. The Board can re- 
quire them to file all contracts or may 
state specifically what contracts it does 
not want filed. The only purpose of the 
amendment is to eliminate an adminis- 
trative burden on the Board and the 
air lines. 

So that the House may be fully in- 
formed, the following description of the 
proceedings by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board with respect to these contracts 
between Railway Express Agency and 
the air lines should be set out. The con- 
tracts were entered into in 1936 and 1937. 
After the Civil Aeronautics Act was 
passed, they were filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board under section 412. 
In the latter part of 1939, the Board 
started a proceeding to determine 
whether they should be approved or 
disapproved as adverse to the public 
interest. Prehearing conferences were 
held with the parties and they showed 
that an extended proceeding would be 
required. In November of 1941, T. W. A., 
Eastern, American, and United requested 
the Board to postponé this investigation 
indefinitely because of the emergency 
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conditions then existing and because 
they had organized a corporation, Air 
Cargo, Inc., for the purpose of conduct- 
ing an exhaustive study and survey of 
the present and future possibilities of 
transporting cargo by air. This request 
was granted by the Board but in Novem- 
ber of 1942, the Board, being concerned 
over the existence of certain provisions 
of the contract proposed that the par- 
ties cancel the existing contracts and 
revise them. The Board stated that the 
contracts would have to be revised as 
follows: 


1. The provisions of the present contracts 
in section 4 which provide that “the air 
c.mpany agrees that during the time in 
which operations are carried on under this 
contract it will not accept express busi- 
ness, as described above or otherwise, from 
any party other than the express com- 
pany, * * +” must not appear in the new 
contract or must be amended so as to e imi- 
nate the prohibition against acceptance of 
express business from persons other than Ex- 
press Agency. This does not necessarily mean 
that the air carriers must make provision to 
handle express matter directly. 

2. The provision of the present contracts 
in section 4 which provide that the ex- 
press company will not make an agreement 
with another air carrier for a similar serv- 
ice without giving the air carrier notice 
thereof and permitting the air carrier to 
provide a comparable or better service, must 
not be inserted in the new contract or must 
be amended in such manner that they will 
not permit one air carrier to prevent or 
delay the extension of the facilities and serv- 
ice of Railway Express Agency to a competing 
carrier. 

8. The provision in section 8 of the present 
contracts that the express company “shall 
not be required without its consent to estab- 
lish air-express rates less than twice the 
existing first-class rail-express rates between 
the same points unless required by law” must 
not be inserted in the new contract or must. 
be amended in such manner that the estab- 
lishment of air-express rates will not be de- 
pendent in any way upon the rail-express 
rates. 

4. The provision of the present contracts 
in section 20 which provides that “the express 
company shall not during the period of this 
agreement enter into the air-express trans- 
portation business by operating its own air- 
craft in competition with the air company” 
shall not be included in the new contract. 


On February 22, 1943, counsel for the 
express agency and counsel representing 
the air carriers notified the Board that 
they had agreed upon revisions of the 
contracts in line with the suggestions of 
the Board. On February 24, American 
Airlines, Inc., filed a revision to the origi- 
nal contract between it and Railway Ex- 
press Agency, and on February 25, East- 
ern Air Lines, Inc., filed a similar re- 
vision of its original contract. The 
other air lines are in process of filing the 
same revisions in each of their contracts. 

There is no secrecy about the source 
of information concerning these ques- 
tions. It is all within the provisions of 
the law and the official public records of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The provisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act are carefully prepared with a view 
of preventing the air lines from being 
subjected to sinistér control by any com- 
peting agency. The Civil Aeronautics 


Board in its decisions and administrative 
acts have manifested a clear purpose to 
give vitality to the provisions of this 
law. 


Aliens in Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNI/(ED STATES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp some re- 
marks I broadcast over the radio last 
Friday night, February 26, on a Nation- 
wide hook-up, on the subject Aliens in 
Labor. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Good evening, ‘adies and gentlemen, to- 
night I have the pleasure of addressing you, 
not as a foe of labor nor a labor baiter, but 
as a sincere friend of labor. I am firstly in- 
terested in those things which are for the 
good of all Americans and not those things 
which favor ahy group or groups, whether 
they be labor groups or otherwise. My vot- 
ing record since becoming a member of the 
United States Senate has been strongly in 
support of legislation favoring organized 
labor. 

I have always been the friend of the la- 
boring man. By that I mean the man who 
is affiliated with organized labor, as well as 
the man who is not a member of any labor 
organization or union, I speak tonight in 
behalf of the great mass of laboring men 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
natior who are affiliated with organized labor 
as dues-paying members. 

Strikes in war industries during actual 
war are alien to the philosophy of the patri- 
otic American laboring man. This includes 
sit-down and all other forms of strikes. 

Absenteeism in war industries during time 
of war is likewise alien to the philosophy 
of the patriotic American laboring man. 

Many of these strikes and also many man- 
hours of labor lost as a result of absenteeism 
is due largely to ideologies and “alienologies” 
injected into the rank and file of the Amer- 
ican laboring men by non-American citizens, 
aliens who are officers of many of the locals 
and chapters of labor unions and labor or- 
ganizations. 

Recognizing the destruction wrought by 
alien labor agitators in this country, and par- 
ticularly those affiliated with unions, and hav- 
ing favored over the years the absolute ban 
upon immigration and the influx of refugees, 
I believe that no union or labor organization 
should be permitted to have as an officer of 
that union or organization anyone who is not 
an American citizen. 

At this point let me say that I agree with 
our Army and Navy officials that law-abiding 
aliens should not be barred from employment 
as a result of our present manpower shortage. 

In line with confining the oOfficership of 
any labor organization to American citizens, I 
likewise am opposed to any labor union or 
organization having as an officer any Ameri- 
can who has been deprived of his citizenship 
as a result of his having been convicted of a 
felony. 
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Of course, I recognize that the mere sug- 
gestion upon my part of the enactment of 
legislation which I deem to be for the better- 
ment and benefit of labor will subject me to 
criticism and immediately bring forth the 
charge that I am a labor baiter. When 7 years 
ago I called for the registration and finger- 
printing of all aliens, they charged that I 
sought to interfere with civil liberties. Then 
when 5 years ago I introduced a bill to stop 
all immigration into this country, those same 
critics charged that I was an alien baiter. I 
realize, my friends, that no public servant 
can be free from criticism if democracy is to 
continue and to live, and criticism, I believe, 
at this time during this war is necessary if 
organized labor in this country is to continue. 

I assume to speak for the hundreds of dues- 
paying members of labor unions throughout 
the country who have spoken to me person- 
ally in reference to my resolution and for 
thousands of dues-paying members of labor 
unions who have advised me that they favor 
my Senate Joint Resolution No. 9, which calls 
for the registration of labor organizations 
with the Secretary of Labor at Washington. 

This resolution would require the regis- 
tration of all labor organizations with the 
Federal Government, at which time the presi- 
dent of that organization or authorized officer 
would be called upon to provide the Labor 
Department with the following information: 

1. The name of the labor union or other 
labor organization; 

2. The address at which it has its prin- 
cipal office or does business; 

3. The names, titles, and salaries of its 
officers; 

4. The initiation fees charged each mem- 
ber; 

5. The annual dues charged each member; 

6. The assessments levied against its mem- 
bers during the past 12-month period; 

7. The limitations on membership; 

8. The number of paid-up members; 

9. The date of the last election of officers; 

10. The method of election of officers; 

11. The vote for and against each candidate 
for office at any election held during the past 
12-month period; and 

12. The date of the last detailed financial 
statement furnished to all members and the 
method of publication or circulation of such 
statement (if any). 

My resolution would require that each and 
every labor organization make public and 
provide its members with a financial state- 
ment at least once a year, setting forth the 
amount of initiation fees and dues paid into 
that organization, as well as its disbursements. 
Every corporation is required to furnish its 
stockholders with an annual statement rela- 
tive to its financial condition. Why shculd 
not all labor unions be required to furnish 
their members with an annual report as to 
their financial conditions. 

My resolution further provides that it 
shall hereafter be unlawful for any labor 
union or other labor organization which is re- 
quired to register with the Department of 
Labor to have as an officer or agent any per- 
son— 

1. Who is not a citizen of the United States; 

2. Who is a Communist, Fascist, or member 
of any Nazi bund organization; " 

3. Who has been a member of or affiliated 
with any Communist, Fascist, or Nazi bund 
organization within a period of 2 years prior 
to the date of the enactment of this resolu- 
tion; 

4. Wha is ineligible to hold public office, or 

5. Who has lost his rights to United States 
citizenship by reason of conviction of a 
felony. 

The enactment of this resolution, in my 
opinion, as a friend of organized labor, 
would benefit not only labor itself as a 
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whole, but would be of personal value to the 
dues paying members. 

In connection with the subject of dues I 
need only to call your attention to the recent 
coal mine strike in Pennsylvania which was 
brought about as a result of an attempt on 
the part of certain union leaders to assess 
additional dues against their members. This 
strike involved thousands of miners who 
struck as a protest against labor leaders at- 
tempting to raise their dues to the extent of 
50 cents per month. 

The economic and political power of labor 
organizations has increased tremendously 
within the past several years. Not so long ago 
the bargaining power of unions was frequent- 
ly below that of the employers. Today that 
situation is reversed. Employers even in 
huge corporations are at a disadvantage as 
compared to union representatives at the bar- 
gaining table. Let there be justice and fair 
play for both labor and industry. 

Many labor leaders as a result of the politi- 
cal powers they have obtained over the past 
several years may succeed in blocking sound 
labor legislation written by sincere friends of 
the movement in this the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, but if they do succeed in blocking 
my proposed legislation and that of other 
Members of Congress who are friendly to la- 
bor, then the.probabilities are that a later 
and less friendly Congress may enact restric- 
tive legislation written by foes of the labor 
movement. 

It is my sincere opinion that the enact- 
ment of my Senate Joint Resolution No. 9 
will to a large extent bring to an end the 
misunderstandings which now exist between 
organized labor and industry. 

In view of the fact that the main issue 
before the American people today is that of 
manpower—labor—which affects all of the 
American people during these critical days 
of war, I am desirous of hearing from both 
capital and labor, heads of industries, and 
workers, as to their respective views on this 
all-important proposed legislation. If in- 
dustry and workers are interested I hope 
they will write me their views, and I will 
send them copies of my resolution. Address 
Robert R. Reynolds, United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 


Billionaire Business Enterprises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp some figures dealing with 
the size of certain business organiza- 
tions in the United States, which appear 
in an article by Gilbert E. Busch, United 
Press staff correspondent. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BILLIONAIRE BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 

(By Gilbert E. Busch, United Press staff 

correspondent) 

New York, August 17—The United States 
now has a total of 32 billionaire business 
enterprises whose aggregate assets of more 
than $67,000,000,000 are the greatest in his- 
tory, a United Press survey disclosed today. 


In sharp contrast to the last World War 
period when there were only 6 companies in 
the billion-dollar class with assets amount- 
ing to less than $10,000,000,000, the 32 mem- 
bers of today’s roster of companies—with as- 
sets of $1,000,000,000 or more—constitute the 
largest membership yet recorded for this ex- 
clusive club, the survey showed. 

Total resources of the present members, 
based on statistics for the 1941 year end or 
later, are $67,565,206,898 compared with $64,- 
385,220,313 for the same companies at the 
close of 1940. Last year there were 30 com- 
panies in the billion-dollar class, 28 each in 
1939 and 1938, and 20 in 1929. Only 3 of the 
billionaires—each a bank—listed smaller as- 
sets than a year earlier. 

All of the big-business companies are en- 
gaged in the war effort in one way or an- 
other—from production of munitions and 
war supplies to the transportation of mate- 
Tials and troops and financing of the war pro- 
gram itself through the investment of funds 
in Government bonds. 

The Bell System, comprising the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and subsidiary 
and affiliated companies which operate 80 
percent of all the telephones in the coun- 
try, maintained its number one spot as the 
greatest public utility enterprise in the world 
with assets of $5,893,765,919; a greater total 
than that for any other American company. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance, with assets of 
$5,648,074,196, was in second place, followed 
in sequence by six banks or insurance com- 
panies. The list also includes six railroads, 
and two electric utilities. 

The gigantic United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, whose production alone represents about 
half of all the steel capacity of the Axis in 
Europe and Japan, stood in twelfth place 
with assets of $2,045,021,088. 

General Motors Corporation, actively en- 
gaged in turning out various war materials, 
was fifteenth with assets of $1,747.250,191, 
while E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., pro- 
ducer of chemicals, munitions, and nylon 
and other vitally needed substitutes, made 
the list for the first time with assets of 
$1,069,399,343. 

Reports of the leading banks and insur- 
ance companies disclosed heavy investment 
of funds in United States Government securi- 
ties. The 10 banks on the billionaire list 
had more than $8,000,000,000, or nearly half 
of their total resources of $19,929,414,000, in- 
vested in Federal bonds, while the 8 “mem- 
ber“ insurance companies held more than 
$5,000,000,000 of Government securities, or 
almost one-fourth of their combined assets 
of 821.236.813.472. 

At the 1940 year-end the banks had more 
than $6,000,000,000 of their combined assets 
of $19,097,366 invested in Government bonds, 
while the insurance companies held about 
$4,250,000,000 of Government bonds compared 
with aggregate assets of $20,052,885,475. 

In their respective fields, United States 
Steel, General Motors, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), Chase National Bank, Consoli- 
dated Edison, the Bell System, and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. are the 
greatest business units in the entire world 
from the standpoint of wealth. 

The Associated Gas & Electric Co., barred 
from regular membership in the club because 
it is in court receivership, continued as a 
nominal member, however, listing assets at 
the end of 1941 amounting to $1,043,325,684 
against $1,035,303,162 a year earlier. 

Of the 32 billionaires, 2 had assets of more 
than $5,000,000,000; 1 above $4,000,000,000; 2 
above $3,000,000,000; 7 above $2,000,000,000; 
and the remainder above $1,000,000,000. 

Following are the members of the Billion 
Dollar Club with their total assets at the end 
of 1941, or later figures where available, com- 
pared with the 1940 year-end: 


Company Assets, 1041 1940 
Bell Telephone System. . 85, 893, 765, 91988, 484, 988, 929 
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The Housing Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an address I made to 
the National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials at Richmond, Va., on February 24, 
1943, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Housing officials and friends of housing 
Officials, I appreciate the opportunity to meet 
with you and discuss the question of post- 
war housing. I have felt for some years that 
there should be a thorough investigation of 
the entire housing program by a Congres- 
sional Committee, with the view to determin- 
ing a definite plan over at least a 10-year 
period, and the extent of government par- 
ticipation. I have introduced resolutions in 
previous years, but they were aimed pri- 
marily at the confusion of Government 
agencies, and since they were deemed to be, 
therefore, critical of the administration, I 
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made little headway. The confusion be- 
tween agencies has been somewhat reduced 
now by the President’s order consolidating 
all of them into the National Housing Agency, 
and I believe that the attitude of the ma- 
jority in Congress is now very different, and 
that they welcome the opportunity to study 
the housing program. 

It might be thought that the attitude of 
the House toward the National Resources 
Planning Board indicates a hostility to post- 
war planning at this time. I do not 60 
construe it, however. The House is not so 
much opposed to planning as it is opposed 
to the kind of planning they know the pres- 
ent National Resources Planning Board will 
engage in. You only have to read their re- 
ports to realize that they accept without 
question the thesis that Government spend- 
ing may be unlimited, and that deficits are 
a blessing in disguise. In short, they are 
planning on a thesis which a great majority 
of the Congressmen disagree with. Congress 
feels very strongly that it desires to do its 
own planning. Furthermore, I believe that 
planning should be much more specific, and 
deal thoroughly and adequately with a series 
of special subjects. The National Resources 
Planning Board engages in a kind of global 
planning, which provides interesting reading, 
but hardly gets the country to the point 
where action can begin. 

There are a number of reasons why we 
should now make plans to deal particularly 
with the housing situation. The President, 
on February 24, 1942, acting under the au- 
thority vested in him by the first War Powers 
Act, consolidated all the functions of Fed- 
eral agencies in the National Housing Agency. 
This consolidation, however, is only made 
for the period of the war, and when the war 
ends various agencies revert to their original 
position. It is highly desirable that Con- 
gress enact a permanent law determining 
definitely the status of the various agencies 
dealing with housing and the form of Gov- 
ernment organization best suited to handle 
the problem. I certainly am committed to 
no particular form. It might be found de- 
sirable to continue the present set-up indefi- 
nitely or it might be found desirable to 
create some new kind of Government de- 
partment to take over the job. In any event, 
we cannot continue with the confusion and 
competition which existed among Govern- 
ment bureaus prior to the war. 


In the second place, we have proceeded 
with defense housing hastily to deal with 
emergency situations. Housing has been 
constructed by many different agencies. As 
to some of this housing, it is provided in 
section 4 of the National Defense Housing 
Act that it may be sold and disposed of as 
expeditiously as possible, but that no part 
of such housing, unless specifically author- 
ized by Congress, shall be conveyed to any 
public or private agency organized for slum 
clearance or to provide subsidized housing 
for persons of low income. We should now 
determine whether emergency housing 
should be retained or sold, whether it should 
be destroyed or operated as public housing. 
It is desirable that we know exactly what 
housing is available and determine its future. 

But, above all, it is essential to make a 
definite plan for at least 10 years after the 
war. I do not believe that Congress has ever 
made a complete study of the housing situa- 
tion. Hearings have been held, but they 
have usually been held for the purpose of 
promoting a particular plan of residence 
construction. We have had hearings to sup- 
port the United States Housing Authority 
plan of public housing. We have had hear- 
ings to justify Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. We have had hearings on the Federal 
home-loan banks and the building and loan 
association financing. I have long thought 
that we should undertake a study of the en- 
tire problem, without prejudice and with 
open minds, to determine how best the peo- 
ple of the country can be adequately housed 


within a period of 10 years. Public opinion 
certainly demands that we create a condition 
where the minimum of sanitary housing be 
made available to every citizen, with adequate 
light, air, and essential conditions to raise a 
healthy family. Furthermore, no kind of 
public works program can provide the em- 
ployment which can be brought about by 
adequate home building, and the problem of 
unemployment will be our most serious eco- 
nomic problem after the war, as it was before, 
Furthermore, it is my own opinion that noth- 
ing can contribute so effectively to the perma- 
nence of a democracy as home ownership by 
as many people as can possibly afford it. 

There is still some opposition to Govern- 
ment action in the field of housing, but I 
would not propose a congressional study if I 
did not believe that housing is a proper field 
for Government action and Government sub- 
sidy. As you all know, there has been a good 
deal of talk in the House of Representatives 
against any Government money for housing. 
I believe, however, that this is due to hos- 
tility to a specific plan of housing, namely, 
that advanced by the United States Housing 
Authority, and that any comprehensive plan 
prepared by a congressional committee will 
not meet with the same opposition. Our 
committee will have to determine how far 
Government action or subsidy is necessary. 

Since we are definitely committed, and both 
parties are definitely committed, to a con- 
tinuation of free enterprise in this country, 
it is obvious that any plan should provide 
that housing be supplied as far as possible 
by private industry, and Government action 
authorized only in fields where successful 
results from private industry can no longer 
be expected. In short, I believe the purpose 
of the study should be to develop an over-all 
plan to provide housing for the entire United 
States for the next 10 years, and determine 
to what extent Government shall participate 
in providing it. I believe the Government 
can well afford to devote a very substantial 
sum every year to promote housing. I should 
like to know, however, just how large that 
sum is going to be, and feel reasonably con- 
fident that if that sum is provided for 10 
years, all the people in this country will be 
well housed. í 

We now have a wide basis of experience. 
Some of the projects undertaken may have 
been useful as experiments, and yet impos- 
sible to extend to cover the entire field. 
I should like to determine how many houses 
ought to be provided in order that at the 
end of 10 years the entire population may be 
adequately housed. I should like to deter- 
mine how much of this must be public hous- 
ing and how much must be subsidized by 
loan or otherwise. Great improvements have 
been made in the construction of housing, 
and great economies. We have information 
available today which has not been available 
to any prior study, and the study should be 
made now if we are to be ready for the peace 
when it occurs. 

Housing is one branch of social service. It 
is affected by the change in public sentiment, 
demanding that every man who is willing to 
work have a minimum of food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and medical attention. I feel, however, 
that we must be careful in supplying this 
more or less gratuitous assistance to the 
poor, that we do not destroy the system of 
incentive and reward for ability, diligence, 
and thrift which has been so typical of Amer- 
ica, In my opinion, our progress has been 
due to the fact that any man in this coun- 
try, by his own efforts, might provide a liv- 
ing for himself better than that of his less 
diligent neighbor, a better education for his 
children, and a better provision for his family 
after his death. That system has made the 
Americans the hardest workers in the world, 
and the work which they have done, their 
ingenuity, their persistence, and their genius 
have made this country today the most 
powerful country in the world. 

In applying Government gratuity in the 
field of old-age pensions, of unemployment 
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compensation, of relief and of housing, we 
must be careful to retain the essentials of 
that incentive system and reward for work. 
We should not raise up the man in the 
lowest income group to a point where he is 
better off than another man who has worked 
harder and better, but relied exclusively upon 
the products of his own labor and thrift. If 
we give an old-age pension to every man who 
reaches 65, regardless of how much of a loafer 
he may have been all his life, then I believe 
we should do something for the man who has 
worked harder, built his own home, and saved 
his own money. It takes a lot of saving to 
produce the same amount of money which is 
now to be gratuitously distributed as a $40-a- 
month pension. If we are going to give a 
noncontributory pension, I believe we should 
abolish the means test at least for men hav- 
ing incomes under $3,000 a year. 

The same principle applies to housing. We 
should not give a man subsidized housing 
simply because he earns less than a thousand 
dollars a year, unless, first, we can give the 
same housing to every man in that income 
group who desires it, and second, somewhat 
better housing to those who earn say between 
$1,000 a year and $2,000 a year. The same 
relative position should be maintained be- 
tween people in different income groups. 

After all, in the long run the man who earns 
$2,000 earns it because he is a better man, or 
an abler man, or a more diligent man than 
the man who earns $1,000; and if the $1,000 
man is to be subsidized, then some assistance 
must also be given to the class next above 
him, so that the relative position of the two 
is still maintained. To many, equality of 
income is apparently a goal. I believe that 
equality of income would absolutely destroy 
the whole basis of American success and 
American happiness. What we must main- 
tain is the incentive to work. 

It may be that under our system the rich 
are too rich and the poor are too poor. Meas- 
ures to tax the rich by heavily progressive 
income taxes and measures to subsidize the 
poor are reasonable means of reducing the 
margin, but they should be carefully admin- 
istered so that the relative position is still 
maintained. That is my objection to the 
$25,000 salary limit at the top, although I do 
not object to a 90-percent or a 92-percent 
rate on income in the upper brackets. What 
a man has left should have some relation to 
the income which he had before, refiecting in 
the long run the value which other people 
have placed upon his services and his char- 
acter. 

Of course, if we undertake to subsidize not 
only the lowest income group but also the 
groups somewhat higher up, it will make the 
program more expensive. That seems to me 
of relative unimportance. If the expense is 
unbearable, then we will have to reduce the 
subsidy to the lowest income group and all 
along the line. The only way, however, that 
we can sell such a program to the people, the 
only way that we can justify an increased 
burden on the taxpayer, is to make a definite 
plan, estimate its cost fairly, and make the 
entire goal so attractive that the people will 
see how essential it is for happiness and right 
living in the United States of America. 


Committee on Aviation 


REMARKS 
or 


Ho. LEO E. ALLEN 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is not often that I rise to ask the in- 
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dulgence of this House, but I do ask it 
today to express my support of H. R. 23, 
a resolution to set up a permanent com- 
mittee on aviation. 

This resolution can in no wise be con- 
strued as a party matter. It was fath- 
ered by my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, Jack NICH- 
ots, who sits on the other side of the 
aisle. It has the support of the distin- 
guished minority leader. It compre- 
hends merely the setting up of an inter- 
nal committee in this House with a view 
to perfecting our functions. 

The resolution appropriates no money. 
It sets up no bureau. It creates no pat- 
ronage. It establishes no refuge for 
lame ducks. 

There have been some objections on 
the part of my colleagues to the adop- 
tion of this resolution. We should, how- 
ever, before we express our disapproval, 
stop to consider the reasons that 
brought this resolution into being. 

There is not a Member of this House 
who but foresees the aviation problems 
which will in the future confront this 
body. Even now they appear of such 
magnitude as to cause us in prudence to 
support this measure. 

Why should we not now select from 
out of our midst a group of men who will 
be free to devote their every talent to 
postulating the problems of aviation, of 
the present as well as of the future. 

The need for a committee on aviation 
is a necessity born of these times. It is 
altogether beside the point to say that 
the establishment of this committee is 
in any sense a critcism of the splendid 
work which has been done through all 
these years by the subcommittee of the 
House committee which has handled 
these matters. 

That committee has never had expe- 
rience in or has had to do with the mul- 
titude of problems which will face the 
new committee. 

The Interstate Commerce Committee, 
as we all know, has to do with legisla- 
tion affecting the rates, charges, regu- 
lations, and general conduct of things 
pertinent to canals, railroads, telephone, 
telegraph, power, gas, busses, and so 
forth. Here is a new function—born of 
these times. 

The trade barriers which have plagued 
our economic development at every State 
border must not today be linked to or per- 
mitted to throttle the air services of this 
Nation if we are to have freedom of the 
air in these United States. 

Are we of this body here and now going 
to attempt to deny that the aviation 
industry is not one of the biggest indus- 
tries in our Nation today? 

Think of the billions of dollars voted 
here in this Congress to develop aviation 
in these last 12 months. 

Think of the millions we are now spend- 
ing out of the Treasury of the United 
States to develop air research—think of 
the mile upon mile of aircraft factories 
we have built; of our production of 60,- 
000 war planes per year. It takes no 
vision whatever to see that the war pro- 
duction of 60,000 complicated fighters and 
bombers could easily be expanded to an 
annual production of a quarter of a mil- 
lion planes for use in civil aeronautics 
in the post-war period. 


What of the more than a million 
now employed in our aircraft production 
industry to say nothing of the 2,000,000 
pilots, navigators, and ground crews that 
we have spent billions in training in what 
they regard as their future vocations and 
means of livelihood. n 

Mr. Speaker, do you not think that 
there will be enough aviation problems 
to engage the exclusive time of a few 
Members of this House instead of join- 
ing them together with hundreds of 
other post-war problems having to do 
with the already pressing work of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee? 

Any man who projects his mind into 
the future can see the present commit- 
tee bogged down in the future with the 
solution of the problems of existent in- 
dustries without being burdened further 
by the problems of the newer industry 
of aviation. 

Talk to any boy in the Air Service to- 
day. One of them now in a fighter 
squadron in Africa told me he would like 
to get into a bomber. “Why?” I asked. 
“Because they, more than fighter planes, 
are like the passenger and cargo ships 
that will fly the air when the war is 
over.” 

Talk to the men and women who run 
the presses, the riveting hammers, the 
are welders in the production plants. 

They will tell you that the air is wait- 
ing for passengers as well as freight 
service to “move upstairs” when peace 
comes once again. 

They know full well that with the 
coming of peace, the products of the 
machines and plants which now employ 
their services will be free to bring all 
the good people as well as good things 
of the whole world to the factory, the 


farmside, or the city home in the United 


States. 

Mr. Speaker, some day we shall see a 
huge freight carrier roll out of its han- 
gar. Its engines will roar and its pilots 
will send it climbing 8, 9, or 10 miles 
into the stratosphere where now our 
highest-flying ships are unable to go. 

Chicago is closer to London, England, 
by air, than it is to Miami, Fla., by rail. 
The fiying time it takes to reach either 
Bombay or Chungking by air today is 
less than it takes to reach Los Angeles 
on the fastest continental train. 

Here in this very House we are closer 
by plane to Berlin or Leningrad than we 
are to Buenos Aires. 

We are fighting this war today on the 
newly discovered and recognized global 
geography. Already through the clouds 
of war is to be seen the new world of 
which the Wright brothers dreamed when 
they made their first conquest of the air 
at Kitty Hawk. When they finished that 
flight little did they dream of the colossal 
engine of destruction that would one day 
sail in the sky over their native America. 

Mr. Speaker, we should stop short of 
nothing to anticipate the aviation needs 
of tomorrow! Believe me when I tell you 
that when the peace is won there is 
no force in all this world that is going to 
tie the American flyer to the ground. A 
new industry has been born. We ought 
now create the finest body possible to 
foster and protect it to our own Nation’s 
economy and security. 
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The establishment of this new com- 
mittee by way of the adoption of H. R. 
23 constitutes one of the most pro- 
gressive pieces of legislation that can be 
passed by this body. - 

It transcends the establishment of the 
Committee on Appropriations as distin- 
guished apart from that of the Ways and 
Means. 

Let us do all to secure this new industry 
that is possible and adopt this resolution. 


Fuel-Oil Rationing 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday last I received a letter signed 
by Mr. Joel Dean, Director of the Fuel 
Rationing Division of the Office of Price 
Administration, stating that within the 
next few weeks his division will be work- 
ing on a fuel-rationing plan for the sea- 
son 1943-44 and asking me for “ideas, 
suggestions, or criticisms” from the peo- 
ple in my district with the view of help- 
ing the O. P. A. to decide fair and 
constructive measures governing oil 
rationing. 

Goodness knows there is much to criti- 
cize in the O. P. A., but, accepting this 
action on its face value, it comes like a 
ray of sunshine which brings the hope 
that at last the executive branch of the 
Government may be eager and willing to 
ask advice from the Members of Con- 
gress who are in constant touch with the 
people throughout the country. 

This attitude is constructive and I trust 
will meet with the hearty cooperation of 
all my colleagues with the ardent hope 
and prayer that this may be the dawn- 
ing of a new day when cooperation will 
be encouraged and nourished between 
the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government. 

More evidence of this willingness to 
consult on a friendly basis will do much 
to iron out misunderstandings and cre- 
ate a better atmosphere in which to carry 
on the main job of the Nation—the win- 
ning of the war. j 

I attach hereto the full text of the 
letter which I received from Mr. Dean: 

OFFICE or Prick ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1943. 
The Honorable JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mn. Avucuincioss: During the next 
few weeks we will be working on the fuel-oil 
rationing plan for the season of 1943-44. To 
do this, we need suggestions from every im- 
portant group which has been in direct con- 
tact with actual users of fuel oil in the 
rationed area. 

We know that your constituents are con- 
stantly in touch with you and that many of 
them may have communicated with you 
about fuel-oil rationing. From this source 
and from your own knowledge of the problem, 
you may have some suggestions which will aid 
us in formulating the plan for next year. 

If you can find time to give us your ideas, 
suggestions, or criticisms in a letter, it would 
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be of great help to us; or, if you prefer, we 
should be glad to have a staff representative 
call upon you at your convenience. 

We assure you that your suggestions will 
receive our sincere consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
JOEL DEAN, 
Director, Fuel Rationing Division, 


Aid for Agriculture 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER F. HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, in the con- 
sideration of any plan to aid American 
agriculture or the allied industries which 
process or distribute the products of 
agriculture, I hope that we may be con- 
stantly reminded and aware of the fact 
that each State has a well-integrated 
department of agriculture—long estab- 
lished and fully aware of the capabili- 
ties of their farmers to produce and 
alert to the many things which hamper 
them. It is my hope that we will take 
full cognizance of these existing State 
agencies in any administrative design 
for helping the farmer in this hour. 

The farmer needs outlets, even now, 
and anything which hampers the proc- 
essors unduly, hampers the farmer also. 

Here is an excerpt from a letter I re- 
ceived this morning: 


You are familiar with the Cedergreen 
frozen fruits and vegetables, and what an 
asset they have been to our valley. 

Here is something I received direct from 
their office manager and I know that he has 
not overexaggerated any statement that he 
made 


Now that food rationing has been put into 
effect, here is what he is required to do by 
some governmental agency: 

1. Make an inventory of all processed fruits 
and vegetables now on hand, and show their 
point value. 

2. Report all products processed in the fu- 
ture and show their point values. 

(Nore.—Please bear in mind that point val- 
ues can be changed overnight, as products 
become abundant or scarce, whichever may 
occur.) 

3. All invoices covering goods sold must 
show their point value as well as their cash 
value, This requires a change in accounting 
forms, and filing systems as well. 

4. All governmental forms, on which he 
must make his reports, are 14 inches wide, 
which is too wide for the ordinary typewriter. 
He cannot purchase a typewriter with a 
wider carriage because they have all been 
taken off the market. 

New office files are unobtainable. 

New adding machines are unobtainable. 
aa calculating machines are unobtain- 

e. 

He cannot obtain any more office help, be- 
cause the Army engineers hired all the clerks 
and stenographers in town, and at higher 
wages than have been paid for similar work 
in the past. 

He cannot raise the wages of his present 
help to meet the scale set by the Government 


this age. 


offices, because the wages of his present help 
was frozen October 1 of last year. 

This is just a sample of his present grief 
from the office end of the business. And 
when it comes to producing, harvesting, and 
processing the 1943 products, where is he 
going to land? 

Here is a product that does not require 
valuable tin or other metals as containers, 
and is serving a real purpose in our food 
economy, and yet the very Government that 
is so willing to, collect taxes from his busi- 
ness and income, is going to force him out of 
that business soon if this keeps up. The 
more I see of the troubles of the small busi- 
nessman, who is really the backbone of our 
industrial life, the more I am convinced that 
somebody is going to have to stand up for 
him, or he will go out of existence. But the 
more I write, the madder I get, so I had better 
quit. 


I doubt if the regulations referred to 
above conserves either food, or man- 
power or speeds us in the direction of 
victory. I believe that a greater recogni- 
tion of the agricultural departments of 
the several sovereign States can correct 
many of these things. 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 


REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker, as I said the other 
day, is one of the outstanding heroes of 
He has been a godsend to 
America, and in my opinion God Al- 
mighty protected him and carried him 
through his recent ordeal in order that 
he might live and help save America and 
American institutions. 

I notice that today the Communist 
Daily Worker has inferentially attacked 
my efforts to invite Captain Ricken- 
backer to address the Congress. In its 
issue of February 26, the Daily Worker 
says: 

Heavy pressure behind the scenes is being 
turned on Chairman Sasaru, of the House 
Rules Committee, one o. the two liberals on 
the committee, in an effort to get immediate 
hearings on a resolution inviting Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker to address the House. 


It also virtually invites people 
throughout the country to contact their 
Members of Congress against my resolu- 
tion inviting Captain Rickenbacker to 
address us. 

Also, the alien-infested seamen’s union 
says its members are going to follow 
him in order to — 
prove to the American people who has earned 
a better right to citizenship, we or Captain 
Rickenbacker? 


Well, Mr. Speaker, it will not be hard 
for the American people to decide that 
question, 
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Manpower on the Farm 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like at this time to 
call to the attention of the douse the 
part that the Agricultural Committee 
has taken in apprising the various Gov- 
ernment agencies of the seriousness of 
the farm-labor situation which is be- 
coming more acute each day. 

I want you to know that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture was cognizant of the 
approaching dangers and, under the 
leadership of our able chairman, Hon. 
H. P. FULMER, hearings on farm labor 
and production were held on September 
23, 25, 27, and October 2, 1942. At that 
time the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Director of Selective Service System, the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and heads of various other 
agencies presented their views to the 
committee. 

Surveys of farm conditions in various 
parts of the country were made and a 
report, with specific recommendations, 
was made by the Agricultural Commit- 
tee. This report and recommendations 
will be found on pages 122 and 123 of 
the hearings, as follows: 


We find that, while the Nation has ample 
food and fiber supplies at the moment, it is 
very likely that within or before another 
12 months a critical shortage will exist as 
to many necessities of life. 

The present ample supplies are due to (1) 
the accumulation of surpluses during the 
last several years, (2) the wholehearted re- 
sponse of the farmers to requests for in- 
creased production in order to meet war 
needs, and (3) an exceptionally favorable 
growing and harvesting season. 

The present supplies will be rapidly con- 
sumed, by our armed forces, by our civilian 
population, and by the enormous require- 
ments of our allies. Few people have any 
comprehension of the magnitude of ship- 
ments of food to our allies or the shipments 
which will be required in the future. The 
demands for our armed forces and allies 
will increase, rather than diminish. 

The farmers of the Nation are ready, will- 
ing, and anxious to produce to the utter 
limits of their capacity. We concur in the 
statement of Mr. Donald Nelson that “the 
farmers of this Nation have done a job not 
equaled by any other group.” 

But the mere willingness or desire of the 
farmers will not bring forth abundant crops. 
They must have ample trained help on their 
farms, ample tools to work with, and prices 
sufficient to at least cover the cost of pro- 
duction and living expenses. Today they 
face 1943 with none of the three. 

Instead of ample help, the farmers are find- 
ing it necessary, on account of shortage of 
labor, to sell their farms, their livestock, and 
their dairy herds. Many crops are going to 
waste in the fields for lack of help and ma- 
chinery to gather them. This shortage of 
labor on the farm has been brought about 
by (1) the inducement of high wages and 
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short hours in industrial plants and on de- 
fense projects; (2) the drafting for military 
service of essential and trained farm work- 
ers and operators, even to the last man on 
the farm; and (3) to the voluntary enlist- 
ment of our farm boys, moved by their patri- 
otic impulses and the glamor of military 
service. 

Instead of ample tools to work with, the 
farmers are told that farm implements and 
machinery will be rationed. Very little has 
been made available, and it now appears that 
limited repair parts is all they can hope for. 
On the other hand, a reasonable amount of 
labor-saving machinery and equipment 
would be most helpful in meeting the labor 
shortage. 

With regard to prices, while the farmer is 
forced into a labor market in competition 
with high industrial wages, he is told that he 
will encounter unalterable opposition in try- 
ing to include this increased labor cost in 
the price of his commodity. Every item en- 
tering into the cost of production has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, yet it seems that 
our urban population expects the farmer to 
continue to produce at pre-war prices. 


FINDINGS 


1. We recommend that directives be issued 
immediately to local draft boards to place in 
deferred classifications men essentially en- 
gaged in the production of vital food and 
fiber supplies. 

2. Our investigation discloses that the 
greatest exodus of workers from the farm has 
been caused by the inducement of high in- 
dustrial wages. No one can expect a worker 
to stay on the farm at a wage of $30 to $60 
per month when he can receive as much as 
$100 per week or more in an industrial plant 
or on a defense project. Ceilings on farm 
commodity prices prohibit any substantial in- 
crease in farm wage rates. The Government 
pays the bill for industrial production and we 
observe that the War Labor Board is daily 
adjusting industrial wages upward. Either 
farm prices must be raised so the farmers can 
compete in this labor market or else indus- 
trial wages must be brought to the same 
comparative level of farm wages. 

3. We are convinced that the various agen- 
cies connected with the war effort have not 
shown proper appreciation of the importance 
of agriculture in winning the war. When re- 
quests have been made for materials for the 
manufacture of farm machinery, the reply 
has always been that such materials were 
needed for war production. The time has 
come when these agencies should recognize 
that necessary food and fiber is war produc- 
tion, and now that the shortage of labor has 
become so acute immediate provision should 
be made for supplying the farmers of the 
Nation with necessary farm equipment, ma- 
chinery, and repair parts. 

4. Our committee was astonished to learn 
that, up to date, there has been no compre- 
hensive survey of the manpower of this Na- 
tion and of the requirements to successfully 
carry on the war. We strongly recommend: 

(1) That a definite determination be made 
as to (a) the total number of armed forces 
which the manpower and industry of this 
Nation can support and sustain; (b) the 
able-bodied manpower needed to support 
such armed forces and civilian population; 
and (c) the manpower available for such 


purposes; 

(2) That all needs be rated according to 
their respective importance for the winning 
of the war; 

(3) That an appropriate priority system be 
established for the allocation of the avail- 
able supply of manpower. 

5. The farmers in every part of the Nation 
do not. know how to plan for 1943 crops. 


Contracts must be made, material must be 
secured, fertilizers must be bought, seed must 
be ordered, months in advance. Utter con- 
fusion exists today on every farm, every 
ranch, every dairy. We appeal to the Presi- 
dent and the several administrative agencies 
to act and act now, so the farmers may know 
whether to plan and how to plan. 

6. Price ceilings can protect the consumer 
only so long as there is something to price. 
They may easily and quickly bring about 
such shortages that supply will be many 
times more important than price. We, 
therefore, recommend that maximum prices 
be fixed and ceilings be adjusted so as to 
encourage abundant production. Very little 
rationing of farm commodities will be neces- 
sary if the producers are encouraged, and 
they should not be required to produce at 
a loss. 

It is hoped the Price Administrator and 
the Director of Economic Stabilization will 
respect and carry out the intent of the Con- 
gress in establishing maximum ceiling prices, 
which prices should reflect at least the farm 
prices prevailing during the period specified 
by law. 

7. It is our definite conclusion that the 
hundreds of United States Employment Of- 
fices spread across the Nation have contrib- 
uted a great deal toward the present critical 
farm labor shortage. They have acted as 
labor recruiting offices for industrial plants 
and defense projects. They have advertised 
the scale of high wages as an inducement 
for recruits and have drawn hundreds of 
thousands of farmers and farm workers to 
the industrial centers. They have not hesi- 
tated to cooperate with labor solicitors who 
have gone out on the farm to entice away 
the workers. 

8. We see little hope in replacing trained 
farm labor with city workers. Their lack of 
knowledge of agricultural production would, 
for the time being, hinder rather than help 
production, and the long hours and little pay 
on the farm offer small inducement to the 
city dweller. 

9. Neither can we gain much encourage- 
ment from the suggestion of the mass mi- 
gration of large groups of the farm popula- 
tion (the Secretary of Agriculture has sug- 
gested 2,000,000 families) from the so-called 
submarginal areas to other sections of the 
Nation. The problem of transportation, 
housing, habits of life, and the love of home, 
school, church, and friends would seem to 
present obstacles which would be insur- 
mountable. 

10. Feats of courage and service beyond the 
requirements of duty are disclosed quite fre- 
quently and are promptly and very appro- 
priately recognized by the award of medals, 
Industrial plants, managers, and workers are 
very properly given public commendation for 
some special feat of production. But there 
is no glamor on the farm. It would seem the 
farmer is expected as a matter of course to 
toil on from dawn till dark to provide the 
food and fiber to feed and clothe our armed 
forces, our civilian population, and our allies. 
Is it any wonder that our young men seek 
the field of glory and glamor? Maybe a few 
million hungry stomachs will awaken the peo- 
ple and programmers to a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of those who till the 
soil. 


Mr. Speaker, if these recommendations 
had been followed when they were made 
last October, we would not have the criti- 
cal manpower problem we have today. 
The Agricultural Committee has most as- 
suredly lived up to its responsibility. 
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United War Aims and Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address on the 
subject United War Aims and Strategy, 
delivered by Lothrop Stoddard February 
14 last and broadcast over the radio. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The big story of the week has not made the 
headlines, Yet, to me, at least, its momentous 
implications for both the character of the war 
and the nature of the subsequent peace 
dwarf all the other weeks’ happenings into 
relative insignificance, I refer to a Russian 
pronouncement on war aims and foreign 
policy which, though technically unofficial, is 
undoubtedly official in character and is in- 
tended to inform and to warn Russia's allies 
and associates of certain things the Soviet 
Government has in mind and plans to do. 

The pronouncement in question is an edi- 
torial which appeared in the February 8 issue 
of Pravda, the organ of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, and known to be the informal 
mouthpiece of Joseph Stalin, This editorial, 
in turn, was based upon an article written by 
Constantine Brown, my colleague on the Eve- 
ning Star, which appeared in that paper on 
January 21. Mr. Brown, in the course of an 
objective survey of Soviet war aims, listed 
Bessarabia and the Baltic states, and inti- 
mated that, owing to their disputed interna- 
tional status, their eventual disposition would 
logically be discussable among the United 
Nations in the peace settlement which would 
follow their victory over the Axis Powers, 

This line of roused Pravda’s ire. 
“Constantine Brown,” says the editorial, 
“kindly presents.us with Bessarabia on behalf 
of unknown Americans. Why should he not 
make a generous present of California or 
Alaska to the United States? Do there not ex- 
ist curious persons who are ready to present 
to the Soviet Union parts of the latter’s own 
territory, as, for instance, the Baltic repub- 
lics? These persons pretend not to know that 
the basic law of our country (the constitu- 
tion of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics) has fixed the ties between these re- 
publics and the other union republics, and 
that the Red Army fights for the honor, 
independence, and integrity of our state.” 

The implications of this editorial are as 
startling as they are disquieting. Among 
other things, the editorial asperses the com- 
petence of our State Department and flatly 
contravenes the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, to which the Soviet Government has 
itself formally subscribed. This is an un- 
pleasant topic, and it is unfortunate that it 
should have to be discussed at this crucial 
period of the war. But Soviet Russia has it- 
self raised the issue, and I shall try to show 
why the Soviet contention cannot be ignored 
and allowed to go by default. 

Before going further into this unhappy 
matter, let me make certain things clear. 
Nothing that I am about to say should be 
misconstrued as implying any dimunition of 
wartime aid to the Soviet Union. We owe 
the Red armies a deep debt of gratitude for 
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their heroic struggle against the common 
Nazi-Fascist foe, and we should continue in 
close coordination until the enemy is de- 
cisively beaten. Yet we are fighting not only 
for a military victory over common enemies 
but also for a stable, constructive peace. 
Such a peace can be made only on a basis of 
substantial justice and security for nations 
and peoples, great and small. That is cer- 
tainly set forth in the Atlantic Charter, 
which is officially proclaimed and generally 
accepted, both here and in Britain, as the 
ideological pattern for a new and better 
world order. This frightful ordeal we are 
passing through is not supposed to be a mere 
struggle for power. Fundamental moral 
principles are assumed to be involved. And 
because this is so, any betrayal uf those prin- 
ciples is likely to lose us the peace, even 
though the war be won. 

Bearing all this in mind, let us examine 
the factual background behind the Pravda 
editorial and its thesis. In late August 1939 
Hitler and Stalin astounded the world by 
their mutual nonaggression treaty which is 
widely assumed to have given Nazi Germany 
the green light for its invasion of Poland 
and the European war that ensued. Hardly 
had the German invasion begun when Stalin 
struck Poland from behind, occupying nearly 
one-half of that unfortunate country. And 
this was merely the first of a series of Soviet 
aggressions. Two months later, Stalin 
launched a wholly unprovoked attack on Fin- 
land, universally reprobated here and in Brit- 
ain at the time. After a gallant resistance, 
Finland was compelled to conclude a peace 
which left her virtually at Russia’s mercy. 
Then came the turn of the Baltic States— 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. They had 
formed part of the old czarist empire, but 
had never been Russian in blood, language, 
culture, or religion. When czardom col- 
lapsed in communistic revolution, these 
countries declared their independence, be- 
came members of the League of Nations, and 
demonstrated their fitness for national life 
by becoming progressive, liberal democracies, 
In June 1940 Soviet Russia presented these 
helpless little nations with an ultimatum 
requiring them to receive Soviet garrisons in 
their key points. Once the Soviet garrisons 
were installed, the legal governments were 
replaced by unconstitutional regimes hand- 
picked from local Communists, and rigged 
“plebiscites" were conducted “requesting” 
admission into the Soviet Union. Concur- 
rently, all patriotic elements were terrorized, 
and most of the upper and middle classes 
were brutally “liquidated,” largely by whole- 
sale executions and mass deportations to 
Siberia or other distant parts of the Soviet 
Union. In Latvia alone, documented evi- 
dence assembled by diplomatic representa- 
tives of the exiled government shows that 
some 200,000 persons were thus dealt with— 
10 percent of the entire population. Need- 
less to say, private property was generally 
confiscated and the Baltic States were thor- 
oughly communized. Almost simultane- 
ously with those proceedings, Rumania was 
forced by an ultimatum to hand over its 
provinces of Bessarabia and Northern Buko- 
wina, where similar consequences took place. 
Parenthetically, it may be remarked that, 
while Bessarabia had been part of czarist 
Russia, Northern Bukowina had never be- 
longed to the czardom, having been part of 
the old Hapsburg Empire. 

Those forced Soviet annexations were con- 
demned here and in Britain almost as round- 
ly as the attack on Finland. In conformity 
with our established refusal to acknowledge 
the fruits of aggression, our Government has 
never recognized those territorial changes, 
and still maintains diplomatic relations with 
the representatives of the Baltic States. So, 
when Pravda ironically alludes to curious 
people” who may question the changes, it 
certainly gives a backhanded slap to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the State Department, and 


the bases of our foreign policy. As a matter 
of fact, not even Britain, despite its war- 
time alliance with Soviet Russia, has recog- 
nized those annexations, though it has tact- 
fully softpedaled the matter. 

Pravda tells us that the whole business is 
settled, that it is not even discussable, and 
that we had best forget it. But we cannot 
forget. The ghosts of those murdered de- 
mocracies haunt the minds of thinking men, 
and will haunt the halls of the conference 
eventually assembled to frame a peace based 
on security and justice. Also, let us clearly 
understand that more than the Baltic States 
is involved. Hitherto, Joseph Stalin, the un- 
questioned master of Soviet Russia, has sat 
in the depths of the Kremlin with truly 
oriental silence as to his war aims. Now, for 


the first time, he lets us see what is in his 


mind. And it is a disquieting glimpse, be- 
cause it would seem to reveal, not the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, but tradi- 
tional realpolitik. Well, if that be so, what 
about Finland, Poland, the Balkans, Turkey, 
Persia, and perhaps other lands as the Red 
armies sweep from victory to victory, and 
the power and prestige of the Soviet Union 
grows by leaps and bounds? Yet our leaders 
and statesmen are pledged to those principles 
to the hilt, For instance, only night before 
last, President Roosevelt, in his address be- 
fore the White House Correspondents Asso- 
ciation, voiced our war aims with his custo- 
mary eloquence. “Every American,” said he, 
“fights for freedom. And today the personal 
freedom of every American and his family 
depends, and in the future will increasingly 
depend, upon the freedom of his neighbors in 
other lands. Unless the peace does justice to 
the whole human race, the germs of another 
world war will remain a constant threat to 
mankind, There must be no doubt any- 
where that it is the unalterable purpose of 
the United Nations to restore to conquered 
peoples their sacred rights. The right of self - 
determination included in the Atlantic Char- 
ter does not carry with it the right of any 
government to commit wholesale murder or 
the right to make slaves of its own people or 
of any other peoples of the world.” 

Now those words of our President either 
have a specific and general application or, in 
the larger sense, they mean nothing—except, 
eventually, bitter disillusionment for us 
Americans, similar to our cynical frustration 
a generation ago, when Wilsonian idealism 
embodied in the 14 points was watered down 
by secret treaties, sordid bargains, and, above 
all, by a double standard as between victors 
and vanquished. The American people are 
promised that the blunders of Versailles will 
not be repeated. They are pledged a better 
peace, and they are cheerfully making the 
heavy sacrifices asked of them to win, not 
only the war, but the peace as well. Amer- 
icans will demand that the peace settlement 
measure up to specifications. If it does not 
do so, disappointment and disillusionment 
will inevitably engender a deep-going popular 
reaction. That reaction may be labeled 
“isolationist,” but it will be a different sort of 
isolationism from that of last time. A gener- 
ation ago, it was pacifist in character. Dis- 
gusted with foreign commitments, Americans 
thought they could crawl into their shell 
and be let alone if they minded their own 
business. That fond illusion has been pretty 
well destroyed, or it certainly will be when 
huge casualty lists come in and when drastic 
taxation and rationing have ground our living 
standards down toward the privation level. 
After those grim experiences, Americans will 
not be disposed to sacrifice and to subordinate 
their sovereignty to any international set-up 
unless they can be reasonably sure it means 
security and stability. In default of that, 
they will remain heavily armed and ready to 
protect themselves in an unstable world. This 
means that the new isolationism will be na- 
tionalistic and militant, 
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Soviet foreign policy will largely determine 
whether America is to be cooperative or mil- 
itantly isolationist. Stalin is said to desire 
large-scale American aid in the rehabilitation 
of his country. But Stalin should be made 
to realize that he cannot have it both ways. 
If his foreign policy is antagonistic to the 
principles for which we are fighting, he can- 
not expect us to play ball with him. Inter- 
national cooperation must cooperate, other- 
wise it is a delusion and a snare—which is 
unlikely to fool a war-wise America. 

All this means that it is high time for the 
so-called United Nations to get together 
on war aims as well as on grand strategy. 
Thus far, they have done neither. Stalin 
has been fighting his own war in his own 
way. And, judging by the first glimpse of 
his mental processes given us by Pravda, he 
is planning his war aims on similar lines, 
Unless his views and methods can be har- 
monized with those of the western Allies, the 
chances of post-war cooperation are slim. 
As already remarked, it is most unfortunate 
that this issue exists, because the war is as 
yet far from being won, and any divergencies 
of viewpoint will be exploited by Axis prop- 
aganda. Yet a hush-hush attitude is foolish, 
because the issue is irrepressible. Indeed, 
it is Stalin himself who has brought it to 
the fore by his Pravda challenge. Hence- 
forth it is up to our statesmanship to show 
Stalin that his interests are best served by 
an international settlement based on genu- 
ine, all-around justice and security. If they 
can’t get him to see that, we might as well 
prepare ourselves for the alternative. 


Report by the Agricultural Colleges and 
Universities in the Various States Con- 
cerning the Serious Shortage of Farm 
Labor in the Various States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and the per- 
mission granted me to insert therein ex- 
cerpts from the reports of the various 
agricultural colleges and universities in 
the various States, giving information 
concerning the shortage of farm labor 
and the serious position that the farmers 
are now in, at a time when we need to 
increase farm production, I am doing so, 
believing this ihformation will prove to 
be of great interest to the Members of 
Congress, in that this report will give 
them definite information about the se- 
rious farm-labor problem in their respec- 
tive States. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
has been working for quite some time, 
with the various departments and agen- 
cies connected with our war efforts, 
especially the Department of Agriculture, 
with the hope that we might be able to 
have them work out and agree to a defi- 
nite coordinated program whereby farm- 
ers and their coworkers would not be 
drafted, and even at this late date we 
have been doing everything possible to 
have them stop the drafting of men from 
the farm. However, it appears that each 
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agency is going right ahead with its own 
program without any regard to just what 
it is doing to some other agency or pro- 
gram in connection with our war effort. 

If those agencies are not going to get 
together and work together on a coopera- 
tive, helpful basis, then, as far as I am 
concerned, it is up to Congress to. pass 
legislation that will do the needful and 
that will put an end to all of this con- 
fusion and high-handed proceedings on 
the part of these various agencies 
including the operations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The excerpts follow: 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, 
; Reno, Nev., February 13, 1943. 

The policies being followed by the Federal 
Government r trained agricultural 
leaders in the college of agriculture is really 
tragic and is going to have disastrous reper- 
cussions on food production in this country 
in the immediate future. * * * 

This is certainly an extremely short-sighted 
policy, and if it is permitted to continue it 
will result in a tragedy which will make 
Pearl Harbor seem very insignificant in com- 
parison, 

ROBERT STEWART, 
Dean, College of Agriculture. 


Nxvaba State FARM BUREAU. 

Milk production down 29.4 percent in Jan- 
uary of this year as against last year, due 
to labor shortage. Directly no dairy labor or 
field labor, and indirectly to the sale of cows, 
and farmers going into adjacent defense in- 
dustries, because of lack of labor to operate. 

Beef-feeding operations down 40 percent 
due to labor shortage. * * * 

Unless labor situation improved anticipate 
20 percent less hay production. More cattle 
will be sold in fall of 1943 because there will 
be no hay to feed them. Ten percent loss in 
hay crop last year in the feed value of the 
hay because it was not harvested at proper 
time. 

Three thousand cattle just sold because of 
no labor to feed them. 

Lack of labor will result in reduction in 
weight, as this labor necessary to round out 
the cattle. Lower weights prevailing this 
spring and unless the feed is exceptionally 
good on range the loss of weight will not be 
made up by market time. * * * 

The percentage of reduction compared with 
normal production will be from 25 to 40 per- 
cent. Farmers confused with ceiling prices 
and newspaper stories about draft, asked to 
produce and increase his dairy and poultry 
products, and then no market. Ceiling 
prices do not take into consideration costs 
of labor. Feeling of uncertaintly as to fu- 
ture. Large operator with 2,000 acres plan- 
ning to cut hay in windrows, feed cattle, 
sell them, and then go into a defense job 
for the duration. Many hens and cows go- 
ing into meat. 

FLORENCE B. Bovrrr. 
Executive Secretary. 


THE RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE, 
Kingston, R. I., February 13, 1943. 

There are a number of cases where dairy 
farmers have dispersed their herds because 
they cannot get labor. They would rather 
continue in the dairy business if it were 
possible. 

The poultry raisers are hesitating about 
starting as many chicks as usual because 
labor is short, and now they are faced with 
the possibility of not securing feeds with the 
proper protein supplements necessary to de- 
velop their birds. 

The potato raisers are definitely delaying 
the ordering of seed and fertilizer. They 
had the sad experience last fall of not being 


able to get all their potato crop out of the 
ground. They insist that they are not going 
to go to the expense of raising this crop again 
and then not be able to harvest it. 

Certain vegetable growers have reported 
that they cannot plant and take care of the 
acreage required in the production goal pro- 

. They will be glad to do their part 
if they can have the required labor. 
Cart R. WOODWARD. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, 
Orono, Maine, February 13, 1943. 

The farm-labor situation in this State is 
extremely serious. Two-thirds of those leav- 
ing our farms have been attracted to our 
shipyards and defense industries because of 
high wages paid and the other third have been 
called by selective service. In the latter in- 
stance, there was little appreciation either by 
the Federal administration or by our local 
selective-service boards of the importance of 
food at the outset of our participation in 
the armed conflict. Consequently, many 
skilled farm workers left to accept positions 
in defense industries and were drafted by 
our selective-service boards. 

Farmers certainly are hesitating or unable 
because of restrictions to buy fertilizer or 
to expand their livestock and to some extent 
are holding up other farm operations. They 
face an indefinite situation as to the supply 
and quality of labor necessary to harvest the 
increased crops and care for the added live- 
stock they otherwise would be able to 


manage. 
s * * . » 
A. L. DEERING, 
Dean, College of Agriculture. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, * 
Columbia, February 13, 1943. 

We have just completed through the agri- 
cultural experiment station a survey of over 
8,000 farms in Missouri representing typical 
areas in the State and dealing with the farm 
labor situation. The data show that 15.5 per- 
cent of the actual farm operators (not la- 
borers) have left the farm since 1941, going 
into war industries, selective service, and 
other activities. During the same time 12.4 
percent of the actual farm laborers have left 
the farm. If we group these together and 
include 439 women who have left these 8,000 
farms for work elsewhere, we have a total 
labor loss of 25 percent since 1941, which 
probably is a fair average for the State. 

* * œ Livestock expansion is four to six 
times the expansion in feed grain and rough- 
ages in prospect for 1943 as compared with 
1942. Most of this is due to a prospective 
farm labor shortage. The farmer and his 
family can do the livestock work but will not 
be able to get the crops grown in sufficient 
quantities. Moreover, the labor left on farms 
will be less effective in 1943 than in 1942. 

Farmers are ing to buy more feed 
than last year, probably double the amount. 
This will probably not be enough even if it 
were available for purchase, which does not 
seem to be the case at this time. 

M. F. MILLER, 
Dean and Director, 
College of Agriculture. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECO- 
NOMICS, STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Clemson, S. C., February 13, 1943. 
As to the number of additional workers 
needed during the next planting and cul- 
tivating season as compared with the esti- 
mated supply, 14,000 farmers stated that they 
would need 50,545 additional workers and 
had an estimated supply of 33,031 workers. 
The 50,545 is stated as needed in addition to 
the estimated supply. 
The number estimated additional needed 
workers during the next harvesting season 


(the time of which varies from county to 
county) was 87,441. * * * 

You will notice that in answer to question 
(1) every county except Dillon says that the 
farm labor has been appreciably reduced by 
the military requirements and by the draw- 
ing away of farm labor by industrial labor 
requirements. Much more labor is being 
taken away from the counties because of the 
attraction of industrial wages than by the 
military requirements. > 

You will also note that in answer to ques- 
tion (2) that practically all counties estimate 
a reduction in crop production on account 
of this labor situation ranging up to 40 per- 
cut. * ©. 

Another matter that has been mentioned 
was the fact that some members of a labor 
family would not work on the farm because 
other members are drawing high wages in 
industry and send enough money home for 
support for them without work. 

D. W. Watkins, Director. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE 
AND HOME ECONOMICS 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, February 13, 1943. 

Two main factors have contributed to our 
difficulties: High wages paid by industry 
have attracted a large number of agricul- 
tural workers away from the farms; and Se- 
lective Service is drafting many workers at 
present. The proportion is about four and 
one-half workers going into industry to each 
one taken by Selective Service. 

Farmers of the State are hesitating, even 
at this late date, to make plans for the 
raising of crops and livestock which would 
involve more than their own individual fam- 
ily labor, We believe production will be cut 
unless something is done immediately to 
alleviate the situation. 

There is a very confusing element in the 
picture at this time with reference to Gov- 
ernmental assistance on farm labor. The 
Farm Security Administration is in the State 
recruiting farm labor to go into Midwestern 
States to work on dairy farms. They are also 
recruiting farm labor to go to Florida to 
work in the fruit harvest. This is very dis- 
turbing to our farmers and further convinces 
them that certain Government agencies are 
interfering with rather than trying to help 
out with the labor situation. 

A clear-cut labor policy needs to be stated 
by the Government and especially by some 
agency other than the Farm Security Admin- 
istration in order for farmers to have some 
definite assurance of a stable labor supply. 
The program must be simple and straight- 
forward before farmers of the State are going 
to accept it. They are tired of red tape and 
of complicated rules and regulations. 

AUBREY D. GATES, 
Assistant Director, 


— 


MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE, 
February 13, 1943. 

Appreciable reduction of farm labor re- 
ported from 82 counties. Of the loss, 55 per- 
cent was from Delta and south Mississippi 
and 52 percent from other counties 
going to industrial work. Average estimated 
reduction of crops due to labor shortage in 
Delta 13.8 percent; South Mississippi, 22 per- 
cent; southwest Mississippi, 16 percent; and 
Brown Loam (or central Mississippi), 18.5 
percent. * * * 

A reduction of acreage that will be culti- 
vated was reported by all but 4 of 82 counties. 
Estimated such reduction ranged up to 50 
percent for Pearl River and Hancock Coun- 
ties on the coast. Delta counties up to 13.5 
percent. Estimated reduced production due 
to all existing conditions for Delta, 17.2 
percent; south Mississippi, 24.3 percent; and 
Brown Loam, 19.2 percent. * * * 

G. D. HUMPEREY,' President. 
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COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
February 13, 1943. 

With respect to sheep, there was a con- 
siderable selling off of ewes in the mountain 
regions last fall because the supply of Mex- 
ican herders and other sheep herders had 
already been severely depleted by offers of 
industrial work at higher pay and by recruit- 
ments into the armed service. This ac- 
counted in large measure for the low prices 
of ewes on the Denver market for a time 
last fall. As there was very little sale for 
breeding ewes on other ranches, the ranch- 
men wanted to curtail the size of their op- 
erations rather than expand. 

The situation just now with respect to 
spring crops is that there is quite a bit of hes- 
itation to going ahead with operations in 
the case of sugar beets. This now is only 
partly a price proposition, as the recent ad- 
justment has improved this angle of the 
problem. However, last year in this area 
the United States Labor Office and the sugar- 
beet companies gave rather definite assurance 
to farmers that there would be enough labor 
to take care of the beet harvest. A large 
‚acreage was put out; there was a favorable 
growing season, but for a time a wet, difi- 
cult, harvesting season. The actual labor 
supply available proved to be short of that 
which was needed; even with closing down 
the college one week and using high-school 
students in addition to college students, 
there was still an appreciable shortage of 
labor for beet harvesting. Consequently, the 
beet growers are a little more careful in ac- 
cepting the idea that somewhere, somehow, 
labor will be furnished. Many are now trying 
to get a hired hand or two with families which 
he can use for beet harvest labor later in the 
Season. 

It is the general uncertainty, a consider - 
able part of which perhaps cannot be avoided, 
that makes some of these farmers question 
whether they can depend upon what they are 
being told about having plenty of labor for 
them and that they don’t need to worry 
about that. * * * 

Roy M. Green, President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 

February 13, 1943. 
There is in the State of Vermont a very se- 
rious shortage of farm labor, so serious, in 
fact, that a large number of dairy herds have 
been decreased in size or completely elimi- 
nated through sales to packing houses. A 
second shortage which is at the present time 
quite serious is the lack of protein feeds which 
affects both the dairy farmer and the poultry 

husbandman. 
JoHN S. Miis, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
February 13, 1943. 

There is a shortage of year-round skilled 
hired men, which will tend to reduce the pro- 
duction of milk. Very few of our permanent 
farm laborers are employed through the 
United States Employment Service. However, 
in the week ending February 3, 1948, the 
United States Employment Service offices in 
this State had requests for 132 married men 
and 322 single men to work on farms. The 
service had only 20 married men and 26 single 
men available for consideration by farmers 
making these labor requests. 

The Wisconsin agricultural situation can- 
not be remedied by Government financial in- 
centives for more production of milk, except 
insofar as such incentive payments might be 
helpful in enabling farmers to pay wages that 
would more nearly equal those paid in indus- 
try. About 60 percent of the persons leaving 
Wisconsin farms have gone to industry and 
40 percent into the armed services. We regret 
to say that the drain on farm labor by Selec- 


tive Service 
yet. eG 2 

Canning crops and sugar beets are not be- 
ing contracted for in the amounts desired be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the labor supply. 
The potato acreage of Wisconsin is not likely 
to reach the assigned goal, largely for the 
same reason. 


has not entirely ceased as 


CALEB CLARK, 
Acting Dean and Director. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURAL AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
STATE OF VIRGINIA, 
February 13, 1943. 

There is a serious farm labor shortage in 
practically every county in Virginia, and there 
will be at least 15 percent less farm laborers 
on our farms in 1943 than there were in 1942 
unless something is done to alleviate the sit- 
uation. The agents estimate that 32 percent 
of the labor which has left the farms in their 
counties has gone to our armed forces and 
66 percent has left the farm to take in in- 
dustry. * * + 

From surveys recently made throughout 
Virginia the average farmer in this State in 
1942 lost more than $100 worth of farm prod- 
ucts due to the fact that they could not 
harvest their crops on time. We still have a 
considerable amount of unshucked corn in 
the fields. * © s 

If our farmers could be relieved of the many 
complicated rules and regulations and be 
given definite assurance of sufficient labor to 
harvest their crops, both their spirits and 
production would be materially improved. 
It is hard for a farmer to understand why 
he and members of his family should work 
from 10 to 12 hours a day for current farm 
wages when they can go into industry and 
earn more than twice as much for an 8-hour 
day with time and a half for overtime. 

Jno. R. HutcHEson, Director. 


UNIVERSITY or IDAHO, 

COLLEGE or AGRICULTURE. 
Idaho’s major farm enterprises livestock 
products, rural crops, and special war crops 
such as peas and beans. Labor situation re- 
garded as very serious, particularly for har- 

vest season. Immediate action needed. 
E. J. Ipprncs. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, 

February 13, 1943. 
Farmers in this State do not have in sight 
adequate help for April and the succeeding 
spring and summer months, to say nothing 
about the much heavier fall labor require- 
ments. Even so, farmers tend to go ahead in 
the preparation for another crop year because 
there is nothing else for them to do. Some 

are proceeding on a smaller scale, however. 
Farm morale became progressively worse 
during the 1942 fall season, when labor short- 
ages were felt severely. Last year’s crops have 
not all been harvested. Those who have suc- 
ceeded in getting their 1942 crops picked are 
feeling better now but morale will likely be- 
come low again if labor remains extremely 
difficult to get or if wages become very high. 

Gero. W. Barr, 
Head, Department of Agriculture, 
Economics, and Rural Sociology. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 

February 13, 1943. 
Questionnaire every county agent in State 
shows in majority counties great concern on 
part of farmers regarding labor and machin- 
ery situation. Large majority farmers indi- 
cate necessary competent labor unavailable 
in sufficient numbers to enable them to make 
increased acreage this year. Definite feeling 
less acreage will be under cultivation. * * * 
Assurance of availability of labor at price 
they can afford to pay undoubtedly would in- 

crease production. 
H. L. Donovan, President. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
February 13, 1943. 

Farm-labor conditions most acute in areas 
contiguous to Army camps, war industries, 
and reservoir construction and clearance 
areas on Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers. 
These areas are contiguous to the best and 
most productive lands in the State. * * * 

Manpower on farms has declined 25 to 
30 percent and in some areas more than this. 
Of this decline, on the average, 30 percent 
has gone into armed services by volunteering 
and through Selective Service and 70 percent 
into industries, 6624 percent war industries 
and 33% percent nonwar industries. War 
industries have also taken many farm women 
and children. 

Chief reason farm workers have left be- 
cause farm labor pays $1.50 to $1.75 per day 
and average wage war industries about $6 
per day and nonwar industries about $3.50 
per day: 4% 2 

As result depletion of labor, farmers gen- 
erally shifting from cultivated crops, vege- 
tables, fruits, etc., to those requiring less 
hand labor, pasture, and hay crops, hogs 
and cattle for example. Farmers in vege- 
table and canning crop areas not going to 
plant acreage planted last year or goals set 
for State unless assured labor available for 
such crops as these. Labor conditions very 
critical now and becoming more so from 
week to week. In view of the fact this labor 
is already gone, it is difficult to know from 
where it can be replaced. Due to depletions 
in farm labor, estimated production in 1943 
will be 15 to 25 percent less than in 1942 un- 
less corrective measures are taken at once, 
and it is almost too late for the 1943 crop 
year. Food situation will be very critical by 
end of 1943 and early 1944. 

C. E. BREHM, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
February 14, 1943. 

In all sections of Illinois, farmers are very 
much concerned about the farm-labor situa- 
tion. In practically all counties the number 
of farm workers has been appreciably reduced 
by men going into the armed forces and into 
industrial employment, and there has been 
very little replacement of these farm workers. 
* * * 


Most competent observers are of the opin- 
ion that unless an unusually favorable grow- 
ing season prevails in 1943 the shortage of 
labor will result in lower crop yields and low- 
er production even thogh the acreage plant- 
ed is equal to that of 1942. It is also the 
general opinion that the labor shortage is 
more likely to result in a reduction in live- 
stock production than in a reduction in crop 
production. * * * 

From the standpoint of maintaining high 
production, probably the most serious aspect 
of the present situation is the adverse re- 
action of farmers in general to their inability 
to secure adequate labor and to the many 
complicated rules and regulations affecting 
production and prices. Due to a number 
of factors, many farmers have a defeatist 
attitude with respect to their production 
r a 2) 4) 

Farmers have also reacted adversely to what 
they consider control of farm prices while 
wages are not under comparable control, and 
particularly to such regulations as the 40- 
hour week in industry while farmers are 
asked to produce more with less labor. 

Another source of adverse reaction of farm- 
ers is the operation of the Selective Service. 
With few exceptions, local boards have oper- 
ated in a manner acceptable to the commun- 
ity in filling the quotas sent to them. In 
many agricultural counties, however, a large 
proportion of these quotas must be filled by 
farm boys and farm hands, and as the farm- 
ers see it, the system of deferred classifica- 
tion for farm workers is not actually operat- 
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ing. In areas where many farmers have sons 
in the service there seems to be developing 
a widespread feeling that no distinction 
should be made between the boys that have 
already gone and the ones that remain. 

Furthermore, this attitude in the com- 
munities is reacting on the young men of 
draft age, and they are unwilling to remain on 
the farm and have their neighbors think 
that they are unpatriotic or “yellow.” It ap- 
pears that the only way to keep these neces- 
sary farm workers on farms is for Selective 
Service to refuse to take them into the armed 
forces. In other words, if farm boys are to 
be kept on farms they must be frozen in that 
occupation. Unless something of this sort is 
done, food production will suffer in 1943, for 
these trained workers cannot be replaced. 

H. P. RUSK, 
Dean and Director. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTION 1—AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Whereas agricultural workers are being pi- 
rated by industry; and 

Whereas some local draft boards fail to 
give enough consideration to directions from 
Selective Service; and 

Whereas the shortage of manpower for 
agriculture is curtailing the food-production 
program: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the American National Live- 
stock Association in annual convention in 
Denver, Colo., January 15-16, 1943, That we 
urge the War Manpower Commission to pro- 
vide more effective control of pirating of agri- 
cultural workers by industry, and that Se- 
lective Service provide mandatory deferments 
of agricultural workers. 


RESOLUTION 2—FURLOUGH AND INDUCTION OF 
KEY MEN 

Whereas our food-production program is 
curtailed due to manpower interference; and 

Whereas many key men of agriculture have 
volunteered or been inducted into military 
service: Therefore be it ; 

Resolved, That we urge the Secretary of 
Agriculture as food administrator to secure 
return through furlough of these key men 
and to urge the adoption of a plan of induc- 
tion that will provide for assignment to agri- 
culture of key men, and also provide a form 
of identification that will show their service 
in a capacity as important as bearing arms. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
ScHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, 
Lafayette, Ind., February 15, 1943. 

We have been making a survey in this 
State and reports from 86 of our 92 county 
agents indicate that about 1 out of every 
10 farmers is really up against it so far as 
the labor situation is concerned for 1943, 
and it is safe to assume that the situation 
will be much worse in 1944. The present 
estimates indicate that from 5 to 15 per- 
cent of the crop land will not be cultivated 
in 1943, and assuming normal weather con- 
ditions our feed crops will be from 10 to 25 
percent short of 1942. In the intensive crop 
areas where canning crops, etc., are pro- 
duced, the farmers are hesitating to plan for 
the necessary production because of the 
labor situation, and some of the restrictions 
that affect labor for operating canning fac- 
tories is also responsible. Hundreds of 
thousands of tons of good tomatoes rotted 
in the fields in this State last season that 
should now be in cans. As the matter stands 
today, I would say that our prospects for the 
acreage of canning tomatoes and other can- 
ning crops is about 20 to 25 percent short. 
Contracting acreage for the growing of hemp 
in this State is seriously hampered because 
of the labor situation. About 80 percent 
of our total farm production in this State 
comes from about 40 percent of our farms. 
Some of the people down in Washington call 
them the big farmers, even though most 


of them are operating farms of from 120 
to 240 acres in size. Many of these farms 
are mechanized and require skilled opera- 
tors for the tractors, combines, mechanical 
pickers and other such equipment. Selec- 
tive Service has already removed too many of 
these essential men. 

Congressman FULMER, the situation is seri- 
ous and a dry season in the Corn Belt, such 
as we had in 1936, would create a critical 
condition that would rock the foundations 
of this country. We are all very much con- 
cerned and are doing everything we can 
with the limited funds available, but you 
won't be able to explain crop restriction, 
unwise Selective Service procedure, etc. to 
hungry people in 1944. The next few months 
are vital. Decision and action are necessary 
now, 3%" s 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you for the fine help that you have always 
given agriculture in the past. 

H. J. REED, 
Dean and Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
University Farm, St. Paul, February 13, 1943 

It is our judgment that our farmers in- 
tend to make every possible effort to get the 
crops in the ground. But they are greatly 
concerned about their ability to carry through 
the year because of the farm labor situation. 
Without question this is the most serious 
problem facing our farmers, and next in line 
are farm machinery, farm supplies, and 
transportation. * * * 

Minnesota is one of the large surplus 
producing dairy, hog, and poultry States. 
Farmers are doubtful whether production 
at present levels can be maintained because 
of a lack of skilled labor, or labor of any 
kind for that matter. The scarcity of pro- 
tein feeds is another serious situation that 
will limit output unless a solution is found. 
Under normal conditions Minnesota farmers 
are large employers of farm labor. The 1939 
census reports 95,174 farms employing help 
at some season of the year. Since then 
large numbers of the most skilled help have 
left the farms for the armed forces and in- 
dustry. Consequently, the demand in 1943 
will be much greater than in a more normal 
year, such us 1939. * * »The setting of 
goals and the signing of intentions by farm- 
ers to produce does not insure that the pro- 
duction will be forthcoming. * * * Farm- 
ers are very skeptical about any material 
assistance in obtaining additional farm labor 
in any volume. 

W. C. Correy, President. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. V., February 16, 1943. 

The shortage of farm labor is likely to re- 
duce appreciably agricultural production in 
this State this year unless farmers are given 
more assurance than they have had to date 
that essential workers will be deferred from 
the armed forces and not drawn into indus- 
trial jobs. The difficulty in getting seasonal 
farm help last year makes farmers reluctant 
to expand production of cash crops in 1943, 
unless prices are assured which will remove 
some of the risk of loss from unharvested 
acres. Dairymen are most concerned about 
year-round farm help which already has been 
seriously reduced in this area. Farmers pro- 
ducing cash crops such as cabbages, potatoes, 
beets, carrots, onions, and other market vege- 
tables are concerned about the shortage of 
essential workers to operate expensive equip- 
ment throughout the growing and harvesting 
season, and about the anticipated shortage of 
pickers as the crops mature. In many areas 
they must compete for this help with wages 
that approximate the earnings in nearby in- 
dustrie. 

The important factors holding up farming 
operations in New York are the uncertainties 
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of labor, prices of farm products, machinery, 
feed, and the increasing number and complex- 
ity of regulations. The relative importance 
of each of these factors varies with different 
types of farming, nearness to industrial cen- 
ters, and particular commodities. Farmers 
must be assured the Government recognizes 
that labor is essential for agricultural produc- 
tion. This can be done by the establishment 
of a national policy immediately, and the de- 
velopment of a workable plan to alleviate the 
critical labor shortage. Plans proposed to 
date by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture are so complicated and wrapped up in 
red tape that the planting season will be over 
before these plans can be applied effectively. 
EDMUND Ezra Day, 
President. 
CARL E. Lapp, Dean. 


— 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
February 16, 1943. 

Last October the Agricultural Extension 
Service made a survey of the farm-labor 
situation in Delaware. This labor survey was 
made through the use of the neighborhood 
leader volunteer system. Each neighborhood 
leader was requested to report on labor con- 
ditions pertaining to his farm and the next 
four farms down the road. In this manner, 
every community was represented, and every 
type of farm, large and small, was also rep- 
resented. The survey represented approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the farms in the State. 
The 1942 farm-labor conditions were com- 
pared with those of 1940, and the results in- 
dicated that the farm-labor supply lost 
through selective service was about 6.9 per- 
cent of the 1940 total, and the loss to industry 
was about 183 percent of the 1940 total. 
Some of the labor lost to selective service and 
industry has been replaced from other sources 
during 1942, and, therefore, the total net loss 
to selective service and industry was about 
20.6 percent. 

More recently we have asked our county 
agents for an indication as to conditions in 
their respective counties, and the summation 
of their observations is as follows: That agri- 
cultural labor lost to selective service is about 
8 percent, and that agricultural labor lost to 
industry has increased to about 20 percent; 
that there will be a reduction of from 10 to 
15 percent in the production of general farm 
crops throughout the State. There has been 
no replacement of year-round regular farm 
labor in the State. 

GEORGE L. SCHUSTER, 
Dean and Director. 


— 


UNIVERSITY OF New HAMPSHIRE, 
Durham, N. H., February 15, 1943. 

It is estimated that 20 percent of the com- 
mercial farm operators are greatly disturbed 
and concerned about the labor situation. 
These operators are delaying definite de- 
cisions and commitments with respect to 
their 1943 production plans until they have 
a more definite assurance that labor will be 
available. This feeling of insecurity is 
heightened by the confusion in regard to 
uncertainty of securing adequate feed-grain 
supplies, fertilizer, and other supplies, 

A few individual dairy farmers, especially 
operatives of large herds, are now greatly 
handicapped and may have to sell if ar- 
rangements are not adequate, 

The question of farm labor is getting 
pretty bad and unless something is done to 
help out the situation, there will be a lot 
of good herds disposed of in the near future. 

FRED ENGLEHARDT, 
President. 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 

New Brunswick, N. J., February 16, 1943. 

A farm economist observed: “The farmers 
want to know who is in charge. They don't 
care who harvests their crops, just as long as 
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they can have some assurance that there will 
be harvest hands available.” 

The situation is probably most acute on 
dairy farms, where the loss of skilled labor 
has been more keenly felt than in other 
types of farming. Dairymen feel, too, that 
existing price ceilings have effectively tied 
their hands so that they cannot compete in 
the labor market with the State’s many war 
industries, Next on the critical list are the 
vegetable farms. Observers are in general 
agreement that the most to be hoped for in 
New Jersey is maintenance of the 1942 acre- 
age of vegetables unless the many existing 
uncertainties can be speedily clarified. 

The dairy situation is very, very serious. 
Production, which increased steadily from 
January through July 1942, began to fall off 
in August and has been declining ever since. 
Dairymen are very much discouraged by the 
price situation and the shortage. of skilled 
labor. Milking cows are going to be butch- 
ered in record numbers, principally because 
their owners feel that they cannot get labor 
to keep them in production. 

Growers of vegetables are very much 
worried. Labor is the chief object of con- 
cern, In general, very few of them are plan- 
ning to increase their acreage. A decrease 
is more likely. 

Poultrymen are ordering chicks up to the 
capacity of our hatcheries. They are worried 
about labor. 

Rokr. C. CLOTHIER, 
President. 

THE Onto STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Columbus, February 15, 1943. 

The situation in Ohio which relates to farm 
labor and necessary farm supplies is rather 
serious. Our young men from the agricul- 
tural areas have been taken into the armed 
forces and into industry to such an extent 
that farm production is hound to suffer dur- 
ing the coming season. 

In many sections farmers are actually plan- 
ning to cultivate less acreage, due to the fact 
that they cannot secure the necessary labor 
or the necessary machinery or both; and as a 
result they will not buy the supplies of seed 
and fertilizer that they would use in a nor- 
mal season. 

As a result of shortage of labor and the 
gloomy outlook for production, quite a num- 
ber of farms are being sold and their opera- 
tions discontinued under the present man- 
agement. In a newspaper published in my 
home town there were nine such farm sales 
advertised yesterday. 

Howarp L. Bevis, President, 
JOHN F. CUNNINGHAM, Dean, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Lincoln, Nebr., February 15, 1943. 

There is a consensus of opinion that the 
farm labor situation here will be critical this 
year. Nebraska has on the average relatively 
large farms and uses considerable seasonal 
labor. 7 

A recent State survey indicates that fully 
25 percent of the farm labor once available 
has been drawn into defense work or into 
the armed forces. A part of the group were 
actual farm operators, a number of them hav- 
ing sold their equipment when they were 
called for service. The majority, however, 
were what is spoken of as farm labor. This 
survey indicates that food production in 
Nebraska, with climatic conditions equally 
favorable to last year, will be down some- 
thing over 10 percent. * * * 

We can make the positive statement now 
that there will be reduced agricultural pro- 
duction in Nebraska this year, the extent of 
which cannot yet be determined. 

W. W. BURR, Dean. 
NorTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Fargo, February 13, 1943. 

This State’s farm-labor situation, in my 

particular judgment, real acuteness will come 


not so much with the seeding situation as it 
will with the management of herds and 
flocks of poultry and livestock and with the 


always acute harvest situation of all crops, 


H. L. WALSTER, 
Dean and Director. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK, 
AGRICULTURE AND Home ECONOMICS, 
STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
Fargo, February 13, 1943. 
Farm labor is reported as having þeen ma- 
terially reduced in every reporting county by 
farm workers joining the armed forces or 
leaving the farms to work on industrial or 
war production. * * + 
It appears that there will be no material 
reduction in small-grain acreage and flax, but 
that there may be a reduction in row crops 
and summer fallow in some of the counties. 
In most of the counties, no great concern 
is shown about the possibility of getting the 
crops seeded except for corn and flax. How- 
ever, a great concern is evidenced over getting 
the crops harvested, particularly so in regard 
to the supply of harvesting machinery and 
the labor needed at that time. 
E. J. HASLERUD, 
Director of Extension. 


GREATER NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION, 
Fargo, February 13, 1943. 

The total population of the State is today 
under 600,000. From this State there has 
gone to the armed forces and to the defense 
plants approximately 70,000, or more than 10 
percent of our entire population, which rep- 
resents the best of our able-bodied working 
force. The number in defense work and in 
the armed forces are just about 50-50. 

In the small rural communities, practically 
all able-bodied men do more or less farm 
work during the year. They either own farms, 
their fathers own farms, and they do farm 
work during the rush seasons of the year. 
For the farmers themselves, they have lost 
their boys to the armed service and their 
hired men to the defense work. This has cre- 
ated a serious labor shortage on our farms 
and the damage has been done. Regulations 
to defer these men that commonly worked on 
farms can help only to a very limited extent 
as a very high percentage has already gone 
and there are no reasons for thinking they 
will return to farm work during the dura- 
tion. * Farmers do not rate very 
highly the proposals by which it is intended 
to replace trained farm help with all sorts 
of labor from the cities. This type of help is 
found useful only in spade, hoe, and pitch- 
fork work. These men from the cities can 
neither handle horsepower equipment nor 
mechanical equipment, and farmers are very 
reluctant to attempt to use this type of labor 
with their equipment. On that account all of 
these proposals that people from the cities are 
going to be sent out to do the farm work will 
amount to very little. 

B. E. Groom, 
Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
February 16, 1943. 

From a survey last week among our county 
agents, it appears that production of dairy 
products in Connecticut will probably be 
about 5 percent less in 1943 than in 1942. 
This is mainly due to two reasons: (1) Scarc- 
ity of labor, and (2) lack of satisfactory price. 
The unsatisfactory price contributes to the 
labor shotrage because farmers are unable 
to compete with our war industries. 

The farm labor situation will continue to 
be serious because industry in Connecticut 
is taking on large numbers of additional em- 
ployees. 

Some farmers are changing from dairy pro- 
duction to the raising of more potatoes in 
order to save labor. Some dairy farmers are 
also quitting business entirely because of 
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labor shortage and unsatisfactory returns, 
A considerable number of cows from these 
farms are being slaughtered. 
E. G. WOODWARD, 
Dean and director. 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 

AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
Athens, Ga., February 16, 1943. 

The farm labor situation in this State is 
definitely acute. It is progressively becom- 
ing more difficult with the continued loss of 
people from the farm both to industry and 
the armed forces. This steady stream of per- 
sons from the farm places our farm operators 
in an extremely uncertain position with re- 
spect to plans for farming in 1943. Farmers 
are, of course, doing the best they can under 
the circumstances, but a great deal of their 
planning has to be done subject to uncer- 
tainties that may cause major changes in 
operations at most any time. This situation 
prevailing just before planting time is one 
of the most serious problems facing farm 
people. 

Preliminary indications with respect to 
early vegetables are that the acreage of these 
crops will be less than in 1942. Plans for 
these crops are mostly made in December. 

The heavy rainfall in January and February 
which delayed early operations, coupled with 
the shortage of regular farm labor, will make 
it impossible for farmers to prepare as much 
land for planting and cultivating as 1 year 
ago and get the 1943 crop in on time. 

The cultivated acreage in this State in 1943 
will likely be 15 percent less than in 1942 and 
total farm production 23 percent less this 
year than last. These reductions will be due 
to both farm labor and equipment shortages. 


STATE or OHIO, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

February 16, 1943. 
H. R. 1728 appears to aim at the very heart 
of a serious shortage of farm labor. The 
damage resulting from promiscuous draft of 
farm laborers into the armed forces has gone 
on to the point that recovery is most difficult. 
Vast quantities of last year’s crop of corn and 
soybeans remain unharvested in the fields 
and yet we are now on the very threshold of 
preparing the soil for a new crop. The real 
capable trained men who could have saved 
the day by being left where they were have 
been taken by Selective Service, in spite of 
any argument we could produce as to future 
danger of shortage of food supply. Now the 
farmers are forced to sell their dairies and 

reduce field planting from sheer necessity, 

JOEN T. Brown, Director. 


State or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Pierre, February 15, 1943. 

Wish to state that it is true that farm 
labor will be extremely scarce during the 
next crop season, due to the selecting and 
volunteering of farm labor and farmers’ sons 
and the more favorable wages and hours paid 
to laborers in other defense industries. Last 
year the farm labor situation became more 
and more acute month by month as the har- 
vesting and haying progressed. 

In my opinion the labor situation will be 
even more serious in 1943, unless some drastic 
action is taken to restore trdined and com- 
petent farm labor to the farm. 

Your committee is to be highly com- 
mended for your courageous action on these 
matters, 

E. H. Everson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


STATE oF IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Boise, February 6, 1943. 
Labor was an important factor in 1942, 
and is going to be more serious this year. 
Statistics show 400,000 farm laborers left 
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the farm in 1942, many of them since 
harvest was completed. To produce more 
foodstuffs with less labor, when we were very 
short last year, is out of the question. We 
must get this help back. We haven’t any- 
thing yet to offer to induce them to come 
back. We cannot compete with war indus- 
tries with wages. If these men are even 
drafted back on the farms, I don’t believe 
they will be much help because of the high 
wages and short hours they have been work- 
ing, they will be unwilling to work farmer 
hours. The only chance I see of getting 
them back is if food gets short and too hard 
to get in some of these crowded centers. 
Then they may come back on the farm to 
get something to eat. 
HARVEY SCHWENDIMAN, 
Commissioner, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND COMMERCE, 
3 OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Jackson, February 16, 1943. 

It seems to me that this is a fair approach 
to the situation that confronts the American 
farm today, and unless something is done 
to stabilize farm labor, I fear that there are 
going to be many disappointed high officials 
on the amount of foods produced in 1943. I 
fear they have not realized the seriousness 
o the situation, and should the weather con- 
ditions be abnormal with the other condi- 
tions as they are, this country would face 
a serious situation. 

St CORLEY, 
Commissioner, 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
State College, Pa., February 16, 1943. 

The majority of farms in Pennsylvania are 
classed as general farms; that is, having sev- 
eral sources of income. Roughly, 70 percent 
of our cash income is from dairy, poultry, 
and eggs, hogs, beef cattle, and sheep. The 
other 30 percent of the income is from cash 
grains, hay, potatoes, tobacco, apples, truck 
crops, and miscellaneous. 

The labor required on these farms produc- 
ing the major part of our income is skilled 
labor hired by the month or year. It is the 
type of labor that is most scarce and no 
replacements are available. Replacements 
cannot be recruited and trained in a few 
weeks to assume the responsibility of caring 
for and feeding livestock and operating ex- 
pensive farm machinery. If the drain of 
this type of labor from farms is not stopped 
and a new supply provided, there will be a 
curtailment of agricultural production this 
year. 

At present hired men beyond 38 years are 
leaving farms quite rapidly for industry. 
These men can make this shift without en- 
dangering their draft status. Also, we are 
finding more evidence each week that the 
farmers beyond 50 years are definitely plan- 
ning to reduce both acreages of crops and 
numbers of livestock to what they can han- 
dle with the family. They say that they 
have had to work too hard this past year, 
and they cannot physically stand the long 
hours and the pressure. Many of them are 
developing heart trouble and high blood 
pressure. 

At farm sales and cooperative auction 
sales, it has been noticed that heifers and 
calves are largely being purchased by the 
butchers. The prices are so high that the 
farmer feels that he cannot pay the price 
and carry them until they come into produc- 
tion. With all these cow replacements and 
cull cows going to the butcher there is only 
one thing that can happen, and that is re- 
duced numbers of cows in milk production, 

Market gardeners have not as yet bought 
their supplies of seed and fertilizer, because 
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they are shy of the year round supply of la- 
bor which they must have. The general 
consensus of opinion is that there will be 
marked decreases of production this year if 
the labor supply is not made adequate even 
with normal growing weather. With unfa- 
vorable weather, total production will be an- 
other 10 to 20 percent less. 
R. D. HETZEL, President. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 
East Lansing, February 16, 1943. 

I would like to advise you that from a re- 
cent survey made by our farm management 
department covering 210 farms, selected at 
random, in three counties our survey shows 
that 57 percent of the 1942 work on the farm 
was done by the farmer himself, 32 percent 
by his family, and 11 percent by aired help. 
Farmers indicated that one-half of our hired 
help which they had last year was not ex- 
pected to be available for 1943. This, together 
with sons which have left the farm for mili- 
tary service, equalled 6 percent of the total 
labor force on the farms. One-third of these 
farmers said they did not have enough help 
even in 1942. Three-fourths of the farmers 
expected to have the same labor supply in 
1943 as last year. Some of the other one- 
fourth lost as much as half of their labor 
force and indicated that experienced replace- 
ments were not available. Generally, those 
having a labor shortage were the larger farm- 
ers where the heaviest production took 
place. * Farmers’ morale is needed 
today more than ever before and some of 
the seemingly thoughtless and misinformed 
regulations that are now confronting farmers 
is not adding to their morale. 

Ernest L. ANTHONY, 
Dean of Agriculture. 


MONTANA STATE COLLEGE, 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Bozeman, February 15, 1943. 

Lambing time: Montana is an important 
sheep State. The 1940 census of the United 
States credits this State with over 3,000,000 
head of ewes and lambs. Outside of some 
farm flocks most of these sheep are grazed in 
bands of 1,000 to 1,200 head, with a single 
operator exercising supervision over one to 
15 or 20 such bands. Sheepmen are antici- 
pating serious losses of lambs and ewes at 
lambing time, due to the shortage of ex- 
perienced men, Anticipated losses will mean 
less lamb and mutton and also less wool in 
the months ahead. 

Cattlemen expect the labor shortage to 
affect their operations most through the sea- 
son of harvesting hay and other feed sup- 
plies. 

Sugar-beet labor: There is a rather strong 
opinion prevailing that the acreage of sugar 
beets to be planted in Montana in 1943 will 
depend quite largely upon the amount of ex- 
perienced beet labor in sight at planting time 
this spring. Estimates based on the amount 
of experienced labor now in sight place the 
acreage of sugar beets in Montana for 1943 
at 20 to 25 percent less than was planted in 
1942. Incidentally, the sugar-beet crop is 
the major crop in Montana which would 
influence the use of commercial fertiliezrs. 

Harvest time: It should be emphasized that 
because of serious overlapping of farm and 
ranch operations, such as weeding beets and 
beans, harvesting and threshing small grains, 
harvesting both tame and wild hay, the har- 
vesting of sugar beets and potatoes, and the 
planting of winter wheat, the most critical 
spot in the 1943 farm and ranch labor situa- 
tion will occur during the summer months or 
through the harvest period. We not only an- 
ticipate serious losses of war crops due to 
labor shortage at harvest time but in addition 
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the loss of feed crops through delayed har- 
vesting may result in serious losses to live- 
stock producers late in 1943 and into 1944. 
These losses will further decrease the avail- 
able supplies of beef and lamb and also wool. 

Every indication at present points to a 
serious labor shortage on the farms and 
ranches in Montana in 1943. After the ex- 
periences of 1942, the producers of sugar 
beets will be very much inclined to plant 
sugar beets in accordance with the labor in 
sight. 

Pleas from producer groups made as early 
as April 1942, calling for the protection of the 
supply of experienced farm and ranch labor 
before the ranks were depleted went un- 
heeded. 

CLYDE MCKEE, 
Dean and Director. 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 
Manhattan, February 15, 1943. 

Discussions which I have had with farmers 
as recently as last week (Farm and Home 
Week here) indicate increasing apprehension 
among farmers regarding aggravated labor 
shortages. Several farmers who, by extraor- 
dinary effort are able to carry on their winter 
operations, expressed to me their fear that 
they will not be able to cope with the situa- 
tion when, in addition to the care of live- 
stock, corn cultivation, haying, and small- 
grain harvest occur at approximately the 
Same time next summer. Naturally there is 
considerable doubt among farmers about the 
possibility of maintaining production at 1942 
levels, to say nothing of increased production. 

F. D. FARRELL, 
President. 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Baton Rouge, La., February 16, 1943. 

In regard to the farm labor situation and 
the factors contributing to the shortage, I 
wish to comment as follows: 

First. We have just completed a survey of 
this situation covering the whole State of 
Louisiana. While this survey was not 8 
house-to-house canvass, we did contact some- 
thing like 840 communities in the State 
through our agents. 

Second. The survey indicates that there 
will be a 25-percent reduction in crops during 
the year 1943 due to: 

(1) It seems to be impossible to replace 
labor which has left the farm. 

(2) Farmers are hesitating to make plans 
cue to the uncertainties which exist. 

(3) The proposed program of transferring 
city people to farms doesn't meet with ap- 
proval due to the fact that the farmers are 
skeptical as to the ability and sincerity of 
such people who have not had farm experi- 
ence. 

The above are some of the reasons why we 
predict that there will be a shortage of pro- 
duction for the year 1943. I might state 
frankly also that it is the opinion of a large 
number of farmers that they have been dis- 
criminated against in this whole program. 

J. G. LEE, Jr., 
Dean, College of Agriculture. 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC An 
Brookings, S. Dak., February 16, 9. 1943, 
In this State it seems to be the general 
opinion that the farmers will be able to put 
in a crop, but the most serious labor shortage 
may be expected to occur at harvest time. 
The general estimate is that there may be 
a 10-percent decrease in production due to 
labor shortages, and some of these other fac- 
tors I have mentioned. 
Lyman E. JACKSON, 
President, 
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New MEXICO COLLEGE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
State College, N. Mexr., February 15, 1943. 
Farm labor in this area will be inadequate 
to meet the demands made upon the farmers 
for production during the coming year. 
* © * It has been estimated by our county 
agents and other agriculturists that produc- 
tion will be not higher but lower for the com- 
ing year than it was for the year just past 
for the reasons stated above. 
J. W. BRANSON, 
Dean of the College, 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 
Corvauis, February 16, 1943. 

In most cases farmers are increasing acre- 
ages of essential crops. Seeding dates are 
far enough ahead so farmers can defer final 
decisions pending developments in the labor 
situation. 

Farmers are worrying about farm labor and 
trusting that Federal authorities will take 
the necessary action to meet the situation. 

At the present time the labor situation is 
most acute with big sheep and cattle ranchers 
and on dairy farms where year-around expe- 
rienced men workers are required. The work 
cannot be done by women and children. 

Farm wages are going up faster than farm 
prices as. evidenced by the fact that farm 
wages advanced 260 percent of the 1935-39 
average, while farm prices have advanced 
187 percent for the same period. 

The for agricultural labor is par- 
ticularly acute in Oregon because the agri- 
cultural areas are adjacent to large forests 
which are also at a peak demand for labor. 
In addition to this, we are in the center of 
a great defense work concentration devoted 
principally to shipbuilding and airplane con- 
struction extending from southern California 
to Seattle. Also new training bases for the 
military forces which have been recently 
constructed are taking civilian labor for oper- 
ation of these bases, thus creating intense 
competition for available manpower. 

A. L. STRAND, President. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, 

Morgantown, February 16, 1943. 
Mr. Bradford, of our department of agricul- 
tural economics, sent letters to 225 West 
Virginia dairymen just a few days ago, ask- 
ing for a reply on the number of men needed 
to carry on their work during the coming 
year. To date 82 replies have been received 
from 17 counties in the State with the fol- 
lowing results: These 82 dairymen report that 
they need and would gladly hire, if available, 
a total of 66 full-time men. In addition, they 
will need some part-time help during the busy 
season. If these replies are typical of labor 
needs on commercial dairy farms throughout 
the State, it is apparent that the labor situa- 
tion on dairy farms is already critical. The 
marketing of female cattle has increased very 
greatly in the past several months, and many 
dairymen have gone out of business. The 
serious labor situation last fall is going to be 
far more serious this year, and all agencies 
are making every effort to try to provide for 

the situation well in advance of need. 

Members of the staff of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics are now working in 
one of these areas and find that there is very 
little labor which could be called upon or 
recruited. A good many workers have al- 
ready been recruited in this State by the 
United States Employment Service and trans- 
ferred to other States for work, and that re- 
cruitment is still going on. However, Mr. 
Bradford’s impression is that it is going to be 
increasingly difficult to recruit workers from 
these areas because of the fact that most of 

the able-bodied workers have already gone. 

C. E. Lawatt, President. 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Auburn, February 17, 1943. 


SUMMARY or FARM LABOR SURVEY 


(1) Has farm labor in your county been 
appreciably reduced by farm workers joining 
the armed forces (of any kind) either as 
volunteers or as selectees; and by leaving farm 
for industrial work? Answer yes or no. Es- 
timate percent of farm workers gone to armed 
forces and percent to industry. 

All 67 county agents answered “yes” to the 
first part of this question. On the last part 
they estimatec 41 percent to armed forces; 59 
percent to industry. 

(2) If your answer is yes“ please state 
percent you estimate crop production will be 
reduced this year by labor losses. 

About 21 percent. 

(3) Has there been any replacement of farm 
labor in your county? If so, how does num- 
ber of replacements compare with workers 
leaving farms last 2 years? 

Fifty-eight counties replied none“; 9 re- 
plied very small,” or “neglibible.” 

(4) Is there a shortage of farm implements 
in your county in such quantity as to mate- 
rially affect production? 

Forty-nine counties replied “yes”; 10 “no”; 
7 “small”; 1 did not reply. 

(5) Do other causes exist which are likely 
to reduce production? If so, to what extent? 
What are they? 

All answered “yes.” They list inadequate 
fertilizer, feeds, implements, wire, and in- 
secticides. Many mentioned price ceilings 
with which farmers are dissatisfied. Tires 
and trucks were also listed. 

(6) Will there be an acreage reduction in 
cultivation as compared with last year? If 
so, to what extent? 

The answer to this is 16.5 percent. 

(7) Compared with normal production, 
what percent of reduction, if any, do you 
estimate will result from all existing condi- 
tions? 

The answer to this is 23.4 percent. 

P. O. Davis, Director. 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Auburn, February 20, 1943 
Farmers need to retrieve labor losses in ad- 
dition to holding what they now have. Like- 
wise, farmers must be given enough equip- 
ment, fertilizer, and feed. They produce 
most of their feed but many must buy certain 
protein feeds that are obtained through man- 
ufacturing processes. * Since the war 
began, England has increased her food pro- 
duction by 50 percent. By rationing, econo- 
mizing, and adjusting they now produce two- 
thirds of what they eat, whereas before the 
war they produced only one-third. They 
made farming No. 1 in rewards, in op- 
portunities. Their farm wages are higher 
than industrial wages. In the United States, 
on the other hand, farm wages are only a 
minor fraction of industrial wages and there 
are other farming handicaps due to relative 
es. No other group of people 
are more patriotic; and farmers will do the 
very best that they can with what they have 
and their opportunities. But maximum pro- 
duction cannot be attained on patriotism 
alone, or patriotism with prices of farm prod- 
ucts substantially below the level of fair 
competition with other groups. 
P. O. Davis, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE, 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME Economics, 
Amherst, February 19, 1943. 

The farm labor supply, so far as permanent 
year-round help is concerned, is very critical. 
Experienced help is not available at any price 
and it is very difficult to find even inexpe- 
rienced year-round workers at prices which 
farmers can afford to pay. So far as seasonal 
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workers are concerned, we feel that we will 
be able to carry on reasonably well because 
of the large urban population which supplies 
large numbers of high-school youth and other 
types of workers. 

The labor supply has been reduced consider- 
ably in every county. Approximately one- 
third have joined the armed forces either as 
volunteers or as selectees and about two- 
thirds have left the farm to work in industry. 

It is commonly estimated that the produc- 
tion of farm products will be reduced from 5 
to 40 percent, depending upon the commodity, 
In Bristol County the fresh vegetable produc- 
tion will probably be reduced from 30 to 40 
percent and it is also estimated that market 
gardening in Plymouth County will be re- 
duced by about 20 percent and cranberry 
production by 25 percent, 

In most of the counties there will be some 
acreage reduction in cutlivation unless some 
very definite relief is in sight immediately. 

Farmers are hesitant to buy seed and fer- 
tilizer and to make plans for planting be- 
cause they do not see the labor for caring for 
the crops and harvesting. 

One of the important things that makes it 
difficult to keep farm workers on the farm is 
the feeling on the part of many people that 
all young men should be in uniform and that 
a farm worker who asks for deferment is apt 
to be called yellow. 

Roy E. Moser, 
Extension Economist, Farm Management. 


UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Logan, Utah, February 16, 1943. 
From contacts with farmers in farm meet- 
ings recently attended in several counties of 
the State, and in rather close contact with 
farm groups in Cache County, it appears that 
we shall have difficult problems in securing 
certain types of farm labor. There will be 
some tendency to plant crops which require 
less labor, such as substituting pasture and 
grains for sugar beets, although it is quite 
probable that hand labor for sugar beets can 
and will be recruited from small towns in 
the rural areas. It will probably be more 
difficult to secure labor to take care of a 
herd of dairy cows, a flock of chickens, to irri- 
gate, and to operate farm machinery, Farm 
boys who are accustomed to this type of work 
are being taken by the selective service in 
large numbers. 
ELMER GEORGE PETERSON, 
President, 
——— 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING, 
Raleigh, February 23, 1943. 
Reports from 96 counties indicate crop acre- 
age reduction this year 11 percent and a 
16-percent decrease total production. Main 
cause lack of labor. Many counties report 
practically no single men left on farms. Of 
those leaving 60 percent gone into industry, 
40 percent to Army. 
I. O. SCHAUB, 
Director of Extension. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
Gainesville, February 13, 1943. 

As you no doubt are aware, Florida is now 
in the midst of the harvesting season of 
fruits and vegetables, and without question 
the State at this time has an inadequate 
supply of labor for all of its agricultural 
and related activities. This shortage pre- 
sumably is due to selective-service require- 
ments, wage differentials resulting in a fur- 
ther heavy drain from farms to the better 
paying war industries or governmental activi- 
ties, and in some areas to refusal of labor to 
work full time. This last in some sections 
is reported as a very serious factor, and that 
with full-time work the labor shortage in 
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such areas would be eased considerably. Re- 
cently it has been reported that in some sec- 
tions complete harvests of vegetables and 
fruit crops will not be possible and that in 
the Everglades the sugarcane harvest is far 
behind schedule. Dairies are also affected. 
Farmers cannot but feel uncertain 
as to future acreages and crops they may 
be able to plant and harvest. With Florida, 
the labor situation is only one of several fac- 
tors. Fertilizer shortages appear in the of- 
fing (fertilizers are vital to our production) 
and crate material supplies of some types are 
becoming inadequate. Probable future defi- 
ciencies in farm-machinery replacements are 
also causing concern, and further increase 
of mechanization to replace or augment labor 
does not seem possible. Gasoline and tire 
restrictions also have a definite bearing, but 
the conditions affecting their procurement 
seem to have improved somewhat within the 
past few weeks. 
Jno. J, Ticert, President. 


Address of President Manuel Quezon to 
His Countrymen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
recently delivered by President Manuel 
Quezon, of the Philippine Common- 
wealth, on the anniversary of his depar- 
ture from Corregidor. This speech was 
sent over the short-wave radio to the 
Filipino people by President Quezon. It 
is full of encouragement and patriotism 
and its valuable admonitions are appli- 
cable to our own country. I think it is a 
speech which is very well worthy of being 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My beloved countrymen, one year ago today 
I began my long odyssey which started from 
Corregidor and ended in this great capital 
of the United States. It is now my duty 
to report to you on what we have accom- 
plished during this year. 

I do not have to tell you that from the 
first day of the invasion of our country by 
Japan, the Japanese have directed their prop- 
aganda at convincing you that Japan is 
our friend and liberator. Your answer, our 
answer, has been to fight them to the bitter 
end. The flower of our youth died side by 
side with their American comrades in de- 
fense of our country, our liberties, and the 
American and Philippine flags. 

The surrender of Bataan and Corregidor 
did not end that epic struggle. Even the 
broadcasts from Tokyo that now and then 
tell of the stern and cruel measures taken 
by the Japanese Army in the Philippines 
against Fillpinos reveal that our people have 
not accepted defeat, and as best they can, 
they are still fighting the invaders at what- 
ever cost. 

But Japan is bent upon winning your good 
will by every possible device—if she can. 
Knowing that independence is the cause for 


which our forefathers fought and died; 
knowing, too, that we have stood by Ameri- 
ca because she has made good her pledge to 
make our people free and independent, Jap- 
anese propaganda has been insistently tell- 
ing you that you must not have faith in 
America, and that the independence of our 
country will only come from Japan. 

In line with this policy of deceit, Premier 
Tojo, at the last session of the Imperial Diet, 
has again reiterated his statement made last 
year that Japan is ready to grant independ- 
ence to the Philippines. Assuming that to- 
morrow Japan was to declare the Philippines 
an independent nation, what would that 
mean? It would merely mean that the 
Philippines would be another “Manchukuo”— 
a government without rights, without powers, 
without authority. A government charged 
only with the duty to obey the dictates of the 
Japanese rulers. After the tragic end of 
Korea’s independence, in utter disregard of a 
solemn pledge to respect it, it would be worse 
than folly to rely on any promise made by the 
Japanese Government. 

Vis-à-vis Manchukuo and Korea, let us go 
over our association with the United States: 

Coincident with the organization of civil 
government in the Philippines in the early 
years of the American regime, the Filipino 
people enjoyed, for the first time in their 
history, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of worship, and all the other 
freedoms guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. 
Neither the President nor the Congress of the 
United States could deprive the Filipinos of 
these rights, for they were under the protec- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States 
itself. 

With the help of the United States, we 
made steady progress in every field of human 
endeavor and rapid advance in the practice 
of self-government. At last America gave us 
complete autonomy on matters affecting our 
domestic affairs, preparatory to the establish- 
ment of the Philippine Republic which was 
set for the Fourth of July 1946. We were a 
happy and prosperous people when Japan, 
without the slightest provocation on our part, 
brought sufferings, death, and havoc, and de- 
stroyed every vestige of freedom in our 
country. 

But our sacrifices have not been in vain. 
By our decision to fight by the side of the 
United States, by our heroism, and by our 
loyalty to the American flag, we won a battle 
greater than we lost. Our decision and our 
heroism have won for our people real free- 
dom for all time. 

You know what President Roosevelt said 
in his proclamation to the Filipino people 
on December 28, 1941. These were his 
words: “I give to the people of the Philip- 
pines my solemn pledge that their freedom 
will be redeemed and their independence 
established and protected. The entire re- 
sources in men and materials of the United 
States stand behind that pledge.” 

Not only that. President Roosevelt has, in 
effect, already given the Philippines recog- 
nition as an independent nation. 

On my arrival in Washington, he rendered 
me honors due only to the heads of inde- 
pendent governments. He met me at the 
railroad station with the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of 
the Irterior, members of the Supreme Court, 
and other high officials. Mrs. Quezon and I 
were his official guests at the White House. 

He has recognized our right to take part in 
the Pacific War Council with Great Britain, 
China, the Netherlands, and the self-gov- 
erning Dominions of Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. The President of the United 
States himself presides over the council table, 

In the name of the Philippines, I am a 
signatory to the Atlantic Charter. We are 
one of the United Nations, And whether 
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the war is over before or after July 4, 1946, 
the date fixed for the establishment of the 
Philippine Republic, I am certain that we 
shall have our own representation in the 
peace conference. 

Japan now promises you independence. 
That promise means less than nothing. Our 
independence is already a reality, since the 
President of the United States, by his several 
Official acts enumerated above, has given 
recognition to the Philippines as possessed of 
the attributes of full nationhood. The only 
thing lacking is the formal establishment of 
the Philippine Republic. This cannot hap- 
pen until our country is liberated from the 
invader—until you, my fellow citizens, can 
exercise your full right to elect the officials 
of the Government of the Republic. 

On January 6, 1941, President Roosevelt 
said: 

“In the future days, which we seek to 
make secure, we look forward to a world 
founded upon four essential human free- 
doms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and ex- 
pression—everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere in 
the world. 8 

“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 
understanding which will secure to every na- 
tion a healthy peacetime life for its in- 
habitants—everywhere in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no na- 
tion will be in a position to commit an act 
of physical aggression against any neighbor 
anywhere in the world.” 

Those are the Four Freedoms for which we 
fight. They will come after the victory of the 
United Nations, When that glorious day ar- 
rives, the Filipino people will enjoy the bless- 
ings of these four freedoms—freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 
want and freedom from fear. The first two 
need no elaboration. You have known and 
exercised them before this war began. But, 
in the past, the other two have only been the 
hope and the ambition of our people. 

Now we can look forward to these human 
rights with the assurance of their realization 
after the war. We shall secure for every 
Filipino the satisfaction of the basic human 
needs which are the rights of all men—food, 
clothing, and shelter, and economic oppor- 
tunity. With the help of the United States, 
we shall rebuild our ravaged land, and make 
of it a prosperous member of the family of 
free nations. 

resident Roosevelt and I have already 
agreed that studies be made now for the 
economic rehabilitation of the Philippines, 
so that we shall be ready to proceed with 
the gigantic task of rebuilding our country 
as soon as the enemy is expelled. 

As for the fourth freedom—the freedom 
from fear of aggression—we have before us 
not only the commitment in principle of the 
United Nations but also the pledge of the 
Government of the United States as given by 
President Roosevelt in his proclamation to 
the Filipino people. In furtherance of this 
pledge, President Roosevelt has authorized 
the State Department to discuss with me the 
question of our future security and of the 
safeguarding forever of the mutual interests 
of the United States and the Philippines in 
the Pacific area. 

I give you my solemn assurance that the 
Philippines is not being neglected. The Pres- 
ident, the Congress, the American people, are 
doing and will do everything in their power 
to redeem you as soon as possible from the 
heel of the invader. 

I have been authorized by the President of 
the United States to tell you that the text of 
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this broadcast has been submitted to him, 
and that “he is very glad to authorize me to 
make the statements concerning United 
States policy which are contained in this 
broadcast.” 

My beloved countrymen: You know that 
day and night I can only think of you, of the 
day of your redemption and my return to our 
beautiful islands. I would not be here, I 
would not have left you for a moment, I 
would have been sharing with your suffer- 
ings and your hardships if I did not feel that 
I could only be of service to you by my being 
free from the clutches of the enemy. 

Do not despair for your liberation is cer- 
tain. It may take time, but it will come. 
Meanwhile, don’t let the Japanese fool you, 
Use your wits and beat him at his own game. 
Above all, you must continue to have faith 
in America who has kept faith with every 
nation, and especially with us. Our bond of 
friendship tempered in the heat of battle, 
will last beyond the war and into peace of 
freedom, general well-being, and safety that 
will follow it. 

God bless you and keep you all. 


Address of Under Secretary of War at 
Dinner of Produce for Victory Com- 
mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by the Under Secre- 
tary of War, Judge Patterson, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on Tuesday, February 23. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tonight in Europe and Africa an Axis 
armed force of millions of tough and battle- 
hardened soldiers face America and our gal- 
lant allies. They outnumber us. They have 
all the advantages of short supply routes. 

Our own men have been in contact only 
with the smallest of the Axis armies—a part 
of its Tunisian force of less than a quarter 
of a million men. But the striking force 
of this powerful foe has already been felt 
by cur troops. We have suffered a set-back 
at the hands of this German army, but not 
because of lack of supplies. 

The German field armies are assisted by 
more than 1,000,000 men in semi-military 
organizations, such as the military police, 
engineers, and supply depots, which in our 
Army are included among service troops. 

There are also the other Nazi outfits of 
many kinds which seem to thrive on German 
soil. 

Reliable sources indicate that the combined 
number of those in the German and Italian 
armed forces and those directly assisting them 
runs well over 13,000,000. It is evident at 
this point that the superiority of our enemies 
in the European theater is of ominous pro- 


ns. 

A similar analysis in the Pacific area does 
not brighten the picture. The Japanese 
Army exceeds by many divisions the forces 
that the United Nations have been able to 
equip and place in opposition. 

Yet, the United Nations, and particularly 
this country, have the potential power to 


overcome this numerical superiority. These 
potentialities must be converted to actuality. 
They must be harnessed and driven toward a 

goal, the defeat of our enemies. In 
that drive our country, the latest of the 
major powers to enter the war, must play 
the most important part. We must swing 
the tide of battle in our favor, not ulti- 
mately, but now, this year, in 1943. Time 
is not on our side. We must not let this 
be a long war of attrition. We must not let 
Germany and Japan consolidate and utilize 
their vast conquests. We must tak: the 
offensive. 

Offensive action requires superiority in 
numbers. This is the reason we need an 
Army of 8,200,000 including officers by the 
end of this year. The Navy, the Marines, 
and the Coast Guard need 2,600,000 this year. 
That makes a total of 10,800,000 men and 
women that must be in the armed forces by 
the end of this year. This will be less than 
8% percent of our total population. Thir- 
teen and one-half percent of the German 
population is in the armed forces, 

Ten million eight hundred thousand is not 
a figure pulled out of a hat. It is the re- 
quirement determined by those charged with 
the heavy responsibility of winning this war. 

General Marshall says that we need so 
many planes and so many tanks to win the 
war. Is there anyone in America who would 
question his Judgment? Admiral King says 
that we need so many escort ships and de- 
stroyers to beat the Axis. Is there anyone 
in America who would question his judg- 
ment? The expert views of our military 
leaders are accepted on our needs for guns 
and ships. Why should anyone question 
their judgment as to the number of men 
that they need to use these weapons and 
man these ships? 

The staffs of the Army and the Navy under 
General Marshall and Admiral King, in full 
possession of the facts, have made the mili- 
tary decision that a force this size is neces- 
sary to win the war. Our Commander in 
Chief, the President of the United States, 
has approved this program. It is America’s 
answer to the Axis. The Axis, I assure you, 
does not like that answer. 

In making this decision full account has 
been taken of the ability of American indus- 
try and labor and agriculture to produce the 
supplies needed by our forces, by our allies, 
and by our civillan economy. Full account 
has also been taken of the ability of our 
rapidly expanding merchant marine to de- 
liver soldiers and supplies overseas. The 
conclusion reached was that it was a hard 
job, but that it could and must be done. 

But there are critics of the Army program 
who ask, “Why should we fight? Why not 
give more supplies to the British, the Chi- 
nese, and the Russians and let them fight for 
us?” 

The British, with the smallest available 
manpower and subject to savage aerial at- 
tacks, have come nearer than any other of 
the United Nations to the full-time war em- 
ployment of every man, woman, and child. 
The Chinese have been heroically fighting 
for 5% years. The Russians, by brilliant tac- 
tics and with indomitable courage, have killed 
more Nazis than all the other United Na- 
tions combined. We should all pause today 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Soviet 
Russian Army to think of the tremendous 
debt we owe to those gallant peoples. We 
should give tribute to their dead, for they 
have sacrificed countless lives. But their 
manpower is not inexhaustible. 

Since when has America adopted as its 
national policy, “Let George do it“? 

This is our war just as much as it is the 
war of the British, the Russians, and the 
Chinese. We are sending supplies to the ut- 
most of our ability to these and the other 
United Nations. We will continue to do so. 
But it will be our soldiers and sailors, and 
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those of our allies, that will win the final 
victory. 

Elemental truths are often the most diffl- 
cult to Throughout all ages peoples 
have tried to avoid facing up to the reality 
that war is grim business; have longed for 
an easy war; and have hoped that somehow, 
some way, victory could be gained without 
risking too much or without experiencing the 
stark unpleasantness of the conflict. But all 
the wishing in the world does not change the 
nature of war and its impact on all 
engaged in it, whether in the battle lines or 
at home. 

The hour for realism has arrived for every 
American. We must brace ourselves for 
mounting casualty lists and reverses on the 
battle front, and for more arduous labors and 
sacrifices on the home front. 

Realism must extend from the fox holes 
and pill boxes on the firing line to the fac- 
tories and homes of America. When our 
country is at war, none of us can escape the 
responsibility of viewing the routine, as well 
as the emergency duties of life, in the light of 
their bearing upon the final result, uncon- 
ditional surrender by our enemies, 

Only thus can we successfully combat the 
tendency to gage our war effort, not by what 
must be done or can be achieved but by 
what through half-heartedness might be- 
come our self-imposed potential. 

You, in Pittsburgh, have done a magnifi- 
cent job in production for war. But you have 
an even heavier task ahead. You will have 
serious problems because of the increasing 
drain on your manpower. But similar prob- 
lems have been solved in England, Russia, 
Germany, and Japan. Nonessential activities 
are out for the duration, and these countries 
are fully mobilized—to a much greater extent 
than we. On every one rests the equal obli- 
gation to give service either in the armed 
forces or on the home front. Why should we 
suppose that we can wage war successfully 
without mobilizing cur human resources with 
a thoroughness at least approaching that of 
our enemies and of our principal allies? 

The needs of the armed forces must come 
first. The problems of turn-over and absen- 
teeism must and can be solved. Each of us 
must work to the utmost of his capability. 

We must also tackle our farm-labor prob- 
lem with vigor, There are white-collar work- 
ers in nonessential industries who can go 
back to the farms from which they came. 
There are Victory gardens to be encouraged. 
More work can be done by women. Farm 
machinery can be pooled. Many steps can be 
taken to increase production on the farms. 

We cannot solve our manpower problems 
by whittling down the size of our armed 
forces, by permitting one special group after 
another to obtain blanket deferments. The 
problem must be tackled at its source. Every 
one wants to do his or her share to help win 
the war and must serve where he or she can 
render the best service. The decision cannot 
be based upon personal desire. 

With vast territories and resources at their 
disposal, the Axis cannot be defeated by a 
blockade. Victory will come from decisive 
military action, backed by an armed force 
and ability so overwhelmingly superior that 
the enemy's further action will be futile. 

In World War No. 1, it was our American 
Expeditionary Force of 2,000,000, added to the 
strength of our allies, that made the enemy 
surrender. On November 11, 1918, the allies 
had 32 fresh divisions in reserve, The Ger- 
mans only had 2. The allies had a total of 
213 divisions, The Germans had 185. The 
Germans were aware of these figures. Their 
ability to reason from figures is well known. 
They decided that they could not win, and 
they quit. 

Now, as then, the enemy must be made to 
realize that they cannot win. Now, as then, 
we must make them see that we are going to 
see the job through, 
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Nothing would give the enemy greater aid 
and comfort than a reduction in our Army. 

War demands sacrifices. Sacrifice is the 
price of victory. The American people have 
never failed to answer the call to duty. They 
will not do so now, 
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Congress Needs Public Relations Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD an editorial entitled “Congress 
Needs Public Relations Bureau,” from 
the Norristown (Pa.) Times-Herald of 
February 15, 1943. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS NEEDS PUBLIC RELATIONS BUREAU 

Congress, at last, is waking up. Congress- 
men are asking, What's wrong with Con- 
gress?” and “what must be done about it?” 
The diagnosis by the best minds in Congress 
is that the National Legislature is suffering 
from a loss of prestige due to a progressive 
atrophy of function, It started way back in 
the opening days of the New Deal, when a 
whole series of emergency measures, drafted 
in haste by the Executive, were dumped into 
the lap of Congress for rush passage to meet 
the banking crisis. Ever since it has just 
been emergency and crisis Government all or 
most of the time, The atrophy of congres- 
sional functions has now reached the acute 
stage of near-paralysis, what with the tre- 
mendous war-caused aggrandizement of ex- 
ecutive powers. 

Congress has lost none of its constitutional 
powers. It has lost practical control over 
public policy and administration simply be- 
cause it has lost influence over public opin- 
ion. Congress no longer informs or forms 
public opinion on public issues. The rem- 
edy for this loss of function is simply to re- 
sume lost functions. The way to resume is to 
resume. To do this, however, Congress will 
need to equip itself with new instrumen- 
talities of research, public relations, and pub- 
licity or propaganda to match those now 
monopolized by the Executive branch for its 
exclusive service and ends. 


A STRONG CONGRESS NEEDED 


The way the American Government is now 
being run, Congress has but two real func- 
tions. One is to pass laws and the other is 
to vote money—in both cases to carry out 
the decisions and policies, not of Congress, 
but of the President. This is not as it should 
be. The theory, which is now the practice, 
that the President decides and Congress 
enacts; that the President initiates and Con- 
gress appropriates, is un-American. 

Separation of powers as between the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial branches is the 
keystone of the American republican system 
of government. The corollary of separation 
of powers is that the legislative branch must 
be just as effective as the Executive in form- 
ing and informing public opinion and in 
determining public policies. A legislature 
which merely ratifies the decisions and im- 
plements the policies of the Executive is 
little different from the legislatures of Soviet 
Russia or National Socialist Germany. 


The fact that Congress still has certain 
legal or constitutional checks of an extreme 
character such as the power of the purse 
or the power of impeachment is now of no 
practical significance. As a practical mat- 
ter, Congress, for two reasons, cannot exercise 
these powers. For one reason, the Executive 
controls public opinion, having a virtual 
monopoly over the means of propaganda. 
For another reason, the exercise by Congress 
of its constitutional power to check the 
Executive by refusing to appropriate money 
or enact laws for the prosecution of the war 
would be to invite national defeat in time of 
war. If the choices of Congress are either 
to sabotage the war effort or go the way of 
the totalitarians, then it is obvious that the 
latter course is the one likely to be taken. 
The two extremes of either obstructing the 
war effort or going totalitarian should be 
ruled out. The republican form of govern- 
ment, however, can be preserved only if Con- 
gress makes itself as influential as the Execu- 
tive in the formation of public opinion and 
public policy. 


LET CONGRESS SHOW LEADERSHIP 


If the system of checks and balances is to 
be upheld, if the American republican form 
of government is not to be converted through 
war into a permanent dictatorship—remem- 
ber, dictatorships never die a natural death— 
then Congress must resume its functions of 
discussing public issues in a way to make such 
discussion decisive in forming public opinion 
and shaping national policy. If the Executive 
submits to Congress for rubber-stamp enact- 
ment a measure against which there develops 
a majority opposition in Congress—corre- 
sponding in all probability to the division of 
opinion in the country—and if, at the same 
time, the Executive goes to the people with 
all the propaganda resources now at his com- 
mand while Congress remains practically 
powerless to get across to the people its views, 
it is a foregone conclusion that the congres- 
sional opposition must collapse—to the dis- 
credit of the legislative branch and to the 
further enhancement of the prestige and 
power of the Executive. 

The test of power as between Congress and 
the President is not what the Constitution 
says but what, as a practical matter, each 
branch can do to influence public opinion. 
If the executive branch has a virtual mo- 
nopoly of propaganda or the means of eccess 
to the public mind, then republican govern- 
ment is dead and our legislature is little 
different from that of the totalitarian states. 

The problem is a practical, not a legal one. 
The big question is how to restore atrophied 
functions of Congress, In the days when the 
American system of republican government 
was set up there were no radio and no press 
such as we have today. In those days the 
debates of Congress were news. They were 
also subjects of popular interest and debate. 
Down to 1933, Congress exerted leadership 
in America over public opinion and policy 
formation. The Executive had no advantage 
over Congress in bidding for the ear of the 
public. Now all that is changed. What has 
done it has been a perpetual state of emer- 
gency and a radiophonic President. 

Congress must new reckon with emergency 
and the radio as constant factors and with 
the President, whose fourth term campaign 
is now under way, as a possible perennial. 
The idea that crisis government is temporary 
and that Congress will come back into its 
own when the emergency is over is some- 
what naive. The emergency which made the 
New Deal has become the war emergency. 
The war is expected to merge into a new era 
of American intervention everywhere to po- 
lice, feed, supply, and reorder the entire 
world. Thus one state of emergency follows 
another. This being the outlook, Congress 
must finally face the problem whether under 
a permanent emergency and a permanent 
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President it is to become a permanent rubber 
stamp or whether it is to resume its function 
as one of the three coequal agencies of a 
republican form of government. N 


PUBLIC OPINION FORMATION 


To fulfill its functions of forming public 
opinion and shaping public policy, Congress 
needs two kinds of technical assistance, One 
is expert or technical research and advice. 
The other is equality of access with the 
Executive to the public mind. To say that 
Congress, the same as the Executive, has the 
benefit of all the agencies and agents of Gov- 
ernment may sound plausible but it is simply 
not true. Nor would it be correct to say that 
Congress has equal access with the Executive 
to the public mind. Whenever the President 
makes a policy decision or advances a spe- 
cific proposal, the Executive departments and 
agencies cannot supply critical Congressmen 
or a congressional opposition with material 
to make up a case against what the President 
wants. 

Senator Byrd's committee reported that, at 
the time of Pearl Harbor, there were 2,895 
full-time Government public-relations em- 
ployes and 31,618 part-time workers on the 
pay roll at a cost to the taxpayers of 
$27,769,940. Since our entry into the war 
these totals have grown to fantastic propor- 
tions. The Executive now has a magazine 
called Victory financed by the Government 
and expert!y prepared by Elmer Davis’ Office 
of War Information. Charges have been 
made in Congress that this house organ of 
the President has already opened his cam- 
paign for a fourth term. 


MATCHING PRESIDENTIAL PROPAGANDA 


Congress can discuss intelligently and op- 
pose effectively before the bar of public opin- 
ion the policies and proposals of the President 
only if Congress has technical facilities 
roughly comparable to those commanded by 
the President. It is obviously out of the 
question to place at the exclusive service of 
Congress a corps of experts in all fields of 
Government activity equally numerous and 
well equipped as those at the command of 
the Executive. But, if Congress appropriated 
in the fiscal year 1942 some $27,000,000 for 
public-relations services for the Executive, it 
could surely authorize at least $10,000,000 in 
this war year for presenting fairly and ade- 
quately to the American people the discus- 
sions and views on public issues of their 
elected representatives. 

In the complete absence of appropriate 
technical assistance for Congressmen, the 
attempt, even of a Congressional majority, to 
criticize, modify, or oppose certain executive 
policies can only tend to discredit Congress 
as well as fail of its purpose. The reasons are 
too obvious to need statement. ; 

Lacking proper technical resources for ex- 
amining public policies and proposals of the 
Executive and for publicizing criticism and 
opposite views, many Members of Congress 
are forced to confine themselves to such crit- 
icism as their meager facilities allow them 
to make. The results, naturally, are bad for 
congressional prestige and more helpful than 
harmful to the Executive. 

Criticisms by Congressmen of the adminis- 
tration which are inadequately or unfairly 
presented by the press or radio to the public, 
or which are promptly smothered with con- 
tradiction or distortions by the administra- 
tion’s public relations experts, are bound to 
hurt the critics in the long run far more 
than the administration. The public, it 
must be recognized, does not, in any signifi- 
cant number, read the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. It gets only such ideas of congressional 
debates and speeches as the press and radio 
reports are meant to convey. 

In the give and take of congressional de- 
bate these days, the congressional spokesmen 
or legmen of the White House always take 
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the floor of Congress or the air waves of the 
Netion with carefully prepared proposals, 
drafts of legislation, statements of policy, and 
propaganda while the opposition usually has 
to extemporize on the basis of inadequate 
knowledge and with the aid of wholly in- 
expert technicians in the arts of propaganda, 
the press, and the radio. 

Whenever the President wants to address 
the Nation he has at his service a series of 
Nation-wide hook-ups. Such addresses and 
the slightest utterance of the President or 
any one of his myriad Executive agents are 
featured in every newspaper from coast to 
coast. Con en, as individuals, and the 
two Houses of the National Legislature, as 
the highest institutions of representative 
government in the country, have no such 
practical access to the public mind. 


GIVING CONGRESS’ SIDE 


Quite a few Congressmen are experts in 
certain fields of public administration such 
as foreign affairs, military and naval affairs, 
taxation and fiscal policy and the various 
branches of the now growing governmental 
control of American life. And many Con- 
gressmen are experts with the written or 
spoken word. But most of them are rank 
amateurs in modern propaganda. The profes- 
sional politician of pre-New Deal days is now 
almost extinct. The professional politician of 
today knows how, in the words of the cele- 
brated phrase of a famous New Dealer, “to 
spend and spend and elect and elect.” The 
professional politician of today is an expert 
in spending and propaganda. To their credit, 
Congressmen, by and large, are experts in 
neither, They sign the checks. But they 
also vote the tax bills. They get the blame 
for the taxes. The President gets credit for 
the spending. 

The point is that we now have a professional 
Executive and an amateur Congress. If Con- 
gress is to resume its functions, it must make 
a professional approach to the current prob- 
lems of government, The system of checks 
and balances cannot be preserved with a 
Congress of amateurs trying to check a profes- 
sional and permanent President, ably sup- 
ported by a cast of professionals in spending 
and propaganda. 

There is nothing wrong about Congressmen, 
as individuals, being amateurs in politics; 
amateurs over the radio; amateurs in propa- 
ganda and public relations; or about their 
not being experts in the many branches of 
public administration or total war—which 
now happens to be the chief business of the 
American people. Congress would not be 
representative if its Members were not 
amateurs in propaganda or just plain people. 
But there is nothing but a lack of imagination 
to stop Congressmen from hiring experts and 
professionals to help them hold up the legis- 
lative end against the monstrous encroach- 
ments of the executive bur aus of every sort 
and description. 

There is no need to go into details as to 
technique. It would be a comparatively 
simple matter for Congress to recruit as many 
experts as it voted money to pay appropriate 
salaries and equip with requisite facilities for 
their tasks. At least that is what they do 
for the executive branch. 


RADIO TIME FOR CONGRESS 


One of the most important musts for Con- 
gress is to buy time over Nation-wide radio 
hook-ups every week. This time could be al- 
lotted as between the two parties and differ- 
ent Members more or less as is now done with 
memberships and chairmanships of the many 
Senate and House committees. Speakers for 
different congressional points of view could be 
selected and allotted time by party caucuses. 
The programs and the speeches themselves 
could be and should be professionally prepared 
with the aid of experts—experts both on the 
subject under discussion and in the technique 
of writing and radio presentation. As it is 


now, neither the press nor the radio is to 
blame if the Executive has all the advantage 
over Congress in the matter of access to the 
public mind. Propaganda by the Executive is 
professional in quality. The pronouncements 
of too many Congressmen on public issues 
are, quite simply, inadequate. 

Congress must recognize that it has a func- 
tion of public enlightenment and a responsi- 
bility to preserve the traditional balance of 
power between the legislative and the execu- 
tive branches of Government. Congress must 
recognize that in this technical age the per- 
formance of its tasks in these respects calls 
for professional assistance. The legislative 
branch should remain representative, and, 
hence, largely amateur in composition. But 
in public relations methods it must, like the 
Executive, go professional. Otherwise, with a 
professional Executive and an amateur Con- 
gress we shall lose what is most fundamental 
in the republican form of government, 
namely, a free, independent, and powerful 
legislative. 


Monopoly and Desecration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MOORE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. MOORE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Daily 
Oklahoman entitled “Monopoly and 
Desecration.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MONOPOLY AND DESECRATION 


While the President has stirred partisans 
to an infantile frenzy by comandeering the 
radio time of both Lincoln day and Washing- 
ton day the people as a whole remain undis- 
turbed. The average citizen cares next to 
nothing whether the political harangues 
which fill the air on the birthdays of Lincoln 
and Washington come directly from the 
White House or from the throat of some Re- 
publican orator. Let the partisans fight this 
mimic war of the air lanes and settle it in 
their own partisan way. 

Of course, the President can banish all 
Republican speeches from the radio perpet- 
ually by the simple process of exercising the 
monopoly on radio time that the broadcast- 
ing companies have given him. He can 
broadcast a speech every time a Republican 
arranges for a broadcast and in that way 
keep the Republicans off the air forever and 
a day. He did just that on Lincoln’s birth- 
day and he monopolized a part of the time 
on Washington's birthday. But if he should 
undertake to make his monopoly perpetual, 
popular resentment, if nothing else, would 
compel the broadcasting companies to with- 
draw the monopoly they have so generously 
conferred. The people simply would not 
stand for a perpetual discourtesy. The Re- 
publicans’ fear that the two-party system is 
endangered by the President's course is con- 
siderably exaggerated. 

But this controversy concerning the Presi- 
dential monopoly of radio time brings to 
mind another phase of these birthday celebra- 
tions. Isn’t there something cheap and 
measurably revolting in the action of Demo- 
crats in borrowing the name and fame of 
Washington to boost the sale of $100 plates 
to replenish a party treasury? The collection 
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of $100 each from suckers who should be in- 
vesting their money in Victory bonds is of 
extremely doubtful propriety, but it is even 
worse to borrow the name of the Father of 
Our Country and use it as a means of fatten- 
ing a partisan war chest. Isn't the staging 
of that Belshazzar’s feast in the hour of 
national peril even more to be censured than 
the action of the President in monopolizing 
radio time? 

Nor is there overmuch to be said in favor 
of the Republican partisans who employ the 
name of Lincoln for the purpose of stirring 
partisan fervor and augmenting partisan 
prospects in the subsequent campaign. It is 
a poor tribute to the patient American who 
saved the Union to give him a partisan cap 
and clothe him in a partisan livery. Possibly 
the men who would convert the name of the 
martyred President into a party bauble have 
forgotten the fury with which Republican 
partisans fought Lincoln while he was saving 
the Union and how quickly they discarded 
his humane policies as soon as he was dead. 
Not until they discovered that he was the 
idol of his people did they begin to celebrate 
his birthday. 

We remain unexcited when politicians 
wrangle over who shall use the radio and who 
shall not. But we do regret the constant 
desecration of birthdays that should be re- 
garded with more reverence. The best that 
can be said for these partisan extremists who 
try to convert into party trade-marks names 
that are almost sacred is that none of them 
has ever tried to place a party tag on the 
name of the Galilean. 


Rickenbacker Challenged by Fellow 
Hero of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recor an article under the date line 
“New York, February 28,” entitled “Rick- 
enbacker Challenged by Fellow Hero of 
War,” published in the Philadelphia 
Record of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RICKENBACKER CHALLENGED BY FELLOW HERO 
or Wan 

New York, February 28.—Capt. Howard Y. 
Williams, St. Paul, Minn., one of Minnesota's 
World War No. 1 heroes and field director 
of the Union for Democratic Action, headed 
by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, challenges Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker in an open letter. 

“Don't let them use you, Eddie, to di- 
vide the American people, to set soldiers 
against workers,” Captain Williams says. 
“The American heroes in the shops and fac- 
tories and on the farms have the same stuff 
in them as the boys in the hell-holes of the 
Pacific. Don’t sound retreat for heroes on 
any front.” 

PRETTY MUCH SAME 


“I cannot let your attack on civilian work- 
ers go unchallenged. Men do not change 
materially when they take off overalls for a 
uniform. They are pretty much the same 
men, Of course, war tests men in a severe 
way. Like every other great crisis in life, it 
makes some men and breaks others. 
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“You know by experience that almost every 
regiment has its ‘lazy-bones,’ its cowards, 
men who are afraid to die, who are ‘yellow.’ 
But, thank God, most soldiers do their stuff 
and have the qualities of heroes. 

“Well, Eddie, the men in the factories are 
the same kind of men as those in the armies. 
They are the brothers, fathers, friends, and 
neighbors of the men in the armies. Some 
are lazy, Just as in the ranks of the soldiers. 
Some are inefficient, some shirk hard tasks 
and long hours. But the bulk of civilians, 
just like soldiers, are hard-working fellows 
doing their best, working 48 to 60 hours a 
week.“ 

PAY IS DISCUSSED 


“You emphasize the fact that soldiers are 
risking their lives for $50 a month. It is a 
pitiful amount and yet the fact is that, with 
their meals and clothes and family allot- 
ments, it is greater financial security than 
thousands of them have known in civilian 
life 

“Why do you want to drag all workers’ pay 
to this level? Why not let this wealthiest 
country raise soldiers’ pay at least to the 
level of workers? Where do you get the idea 
that men in the factories should work for $50 
a month, while managers should not be lim- 
ited to $67,000 a year, lest it curb their in- 
centive? Don't we all need incentives and 
shouldn’t we all make comparable sacrifices? 

“Do you believe, as you indicated in your 
Detroit speech, that post-war America should 
guarantee the open shop although it has 
taken year: of real struggle on the part of 
workers’ organizations to eliminate, at least 
partially, this denial of majority rights? Do 
you believe that the Wagner Act should be 
abolished? 

“You have found in the aviation industry 
that by associating yourself with other lead- 
ers in the industry, you have greatly bene- 
should not benefit by this same association in 
fited. What makes you think that workers 
unions? Just as we, war veterans, have 
banded together in the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled 
American Veterans *o protect our comrades, 
so workers organize themselves to protect and 
strengthen their standards of living. What 
is the difference, Eddie? 

“You do not want soldiers on their return 
to join unions. What would you think of a 
man who said he wanted to fight the Japs 
but wouldn't join the Army and wanted to 
be a free lance? Just as soldiers ought to join 
armies to be effective; so workers should join 
unions; and businessmen, trade associations; 
and lawyers, bar associations; etc. Some 
trade unions do have racketeers, just as in- 
dustries have their Insulls and Whitneys, and 
just as some regiments have cowards and 
traitors, but our job is not to do away with 
unions, industries, or regiments, but to clean 
out the misfits.” 

VIEWS ON ABSENTEEISM 


“Do you believe that absenteeism, a prac- 
tice condemned by all, is exclusively the fault 
of labor unions, or labor leaders? Or do you 
believe, with the Office of War Information, 
that absenteeism is a complex phenomenon 
with a multiplicity of causes, including bad 
working conditions, inadequate housing and 
transportation facilities, sickness, etc.? 

“Now, Eddie, don’t bet short on the Ameri- 
can people. In the trenches, in the factories, 
on the farms, in the offices, they measure up 
to the crisis. I know you do not mean to 
follow Hitler in creating second-class citizens, 
but that is what you are doing, nevertheless, 
in seeking to set soldiers against workers. 
Don’t let them drag your great military record 
in the mud in this way. In unity there is 
strength. Don’t let them use you to divide 
the American people.” 

DECORATED IN FRANCE 

Captain Williams went to France in the 


summer of 1917 as a first lieutenant in the 
Tenth Engineers and was among the first 


25,000 American soldiers to land in France. 
He was promoted to captain, cited by Gen. 
John J. Pershing for conspicuous bravery 
and decorated by the French. 

The men of his regiment dedicated the regi- 
mental history to Captain Williams in recog- 
nition of his outstanding leadership. 

Under Gov. Elmer A. Benson, of Minnesota, 
he served as director of the Division of Soldier 
Welfare for several years, supervising the 
spending of more than $1,000,000 a year in 
service to disabled war veterans. 


Joint Committee on War Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial from the New 
York Times of Sunday, February 21, 1943, 
entitled “Congress’s Two Glass Houses,” 
and I ask that immediately following 
the editorial there be printed in the 
Recorp Senate concurrent resolution 1. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and concurrent resolution were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Times of February 

21, 1943] 
CONGRESS’ TWO GLASS HOUSES 


The ancient committee system of Congress’ 


is visibly breaking down under the unparal- 
leled burdens of total war. Instead of creat- 
ing a single central over-all committee to co- 
ordinate its other committees and to frame a 
single coherent policy, Congress has been 
forming new special committees to do what 
many of its existing committees are already 
supposed to do. There are increasing juris- 
dictional disputes among these committees, 
increasing struggles for power among them, 
Just as there are among the administrative 
agencies. 

Some Congressmen are becoming uneasily 
aware of this. A few days ago, following a 
squabble concerning the particular commit- 
tee to which a bill should be referred, Senator 
Lucas of Illinois rose to declare that he was 
greatly disturbed over the fact that the Sen- 
ate, while constantly complaining about bu- 
reaus and bureaucrats performing duplicate 
functions, was doing the same thing itself. 
He warned his colleagues, in effect, that they 
should not throw stones at bureaucrats as 
long as their own house was made of glass. 

It is a timely warning. Reform, like char- 
ity, must begin at home. Congress must 
unify its own command first. It must put 
its own two houses in order before it can hope 
successfully to tackle the administrative 
agencies. 


Senate Concurrent Resclution 1 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there is 
hereby created a joint congressional com- 
mittee to be known as the Joint Committee 
on War Problems (hereinafter referred to as 
the “joint committee“), and to be co 
of six Members of the Senate to be selected 
by the Senate and six Members of the House 
of Representatives to be selected by the House 
of Representatives. Not more than three of 
the members of the joint committee selected 
by the Senate, and not more than three of 
the members of the joint committee selected 
by the House of Representatives, shall be 
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from the same political party. The joint 
committee shall select a chairman from 
among its members. A vacancy in the mem- 
bership of the joint committee shall not af- 
fect the power of the remaining members to 
execute the functions of the joint commit- 
tee, and shall be filled in the same manner 
as the original selection. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the joint 
committee to make a special study and in- 
vestigation of the problems arising out of 
the war under existing and future acts of 
Congress; to confer with the President, and 
with the various departments and agencies 
of the Government, from time to time, with 
respect to such problems; to consult with 
other committees of both branches of the 
Congress, and to report to the Congress from 
time to time, together with such recommen- 
dations with respect to legislation as it deems 
advisable. 

Sxo. 3. For the purposes of this concur- 
rent resolution, the joint committee, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to hold such hearings, to sit and 
act at such times and places during the ses- 
sions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the 
Seventy-eighth and succeeding Congresses, 
to employ such clerical and other assistants, 
to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, and to make such ex- 
penditures, as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of the joint 
committee, which shall not exceed $——, shall 
be paid one-half from the contingent fund 
of the Senate and one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the joint committee. 


The Size of Our Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAN GURNEY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a radio ad- 
dress delivered by the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] from 
Washington, D. C., over the Columbia 
coast-to-coast network, on February 25, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My fellow citizens, the size of our armed 
forces is a fundamental factor which governs 
all strategic decisions of the war. The au- 
thority for making these decisions has prop- 
erly been placed upon the joint chiefs of 
staff of the United States Army and Navy 
General Marshall and General Arnold, Admiral 
Leahy and Admiral King, because of their pro- 
fessional ability and their background of 
training and experience. 

These distinguished military leaders have 
planned an armed force for 1943 and 1944 of 
approximately 11,100,000, which includes an 
army of 8,208,000. The President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, has approved this plan and 
has publicly announced the strategy based 
upon it. This calls for the conclusive defeat 
and unconditional surrender of the Axis 
Powers in Europe and Africa as quickly as 
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possible, while maintaining an active war 
of attrition against Japan until such time 
as we are free to concentrate on her con- 
clusive defeat and unconditional surrender. 

This basic and vital decision as to the 
size of the Army was reached by the rea- 
soned judgment of these military leaders 
after a year of exhaustive research and de- 
tailed consideration of the best information 
available regarding strategy, available ship- 
ping, training time, production possibilities 
and manpower. All these factors were given 
due consideration. 

Proposals are now being advanced to dis- 
rupt this strategic plan of the United Nations 
for an early and conclusive defeat of the 
enemy, by drastically cutting the size of the 
Army by over 2,000,000 men in 1943. 

These proponents following the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover take a defeatist viewpoint and 
say that no way can be found to mobilize 
the country’s resources of men, food, and 
other materials to support an Army of the 
size determined necessary by our military 
leaders. They mean that no way can be 
found without reorganizing agriculture as 
we are reorganizing industry, without men 
and women on the farms and in the towns 
working harder and sweating more, and 
without the people generally tightening their 
belts and submitting to the rationing of 
many more things. And so these critics 
propose to take the easiest way out now, no 
matter what the future risks may be. This 
is the easiest way to solve the problem. It is 
also the easiest way to lose the war. 

I appreciate the fact that we are face to 
face with a very difficult agricultural situa- 
tion, resulting from men leaving the farms 
at an alarming rate. But the proposed plan 
of cutting down the Army ignores 6 im- 
portant points: 

1. This problem will not be solved by re- 
ducing the size of the Army. More men 
have left the farms to go into industry than 
to join the Army. High paid war industry 
will still draw labor from the farms. 


2. Reducing the Army will lengthen the 


War. 

3. Lengthening the war will mean more 
bloodshed for our sons, brothers, and hus- 
bands and more sacrifices for all of us in the 
long run. 

4. We can produce the necessary food and 
build the necessary Army at the same time, 
if we do a job of mobilizing our manpower 
and rationing our food comparable with what 
our allies are doing. 

5. Until e else has first been done 
to make the most.efficient use of all available 
labor, the whole conduct of the war and the 
safety of the country must not be jeopardized 
by cutting the size of the Army. 

That the safety of the country would be 
jeopardized is clearly demonstrated by an 
analysis of the strategic plan which calls for 
an Army of 8,208,000 officers and men by the 
end of 1943. 

Over the globe, the Axis Nations have 162 
more Army divisions than the United Nations, 
not including the United States. The United 
States planned Army for 1943 provides for a 
total of 100 divisions. If these could all be 
used in Africa and Europe, the United Na- 
tions would still be outnumbered in these 
theaters alone by 62 divisions. A cut of 
2,200,000, as now proposed, would mean that 
divisions already organized must be dis- 
banded. This in turn would mean abandon- 
ment of basic strategic plans and a complete 
disruption of our military effort, since troops 
to be shipped in 1944 must be trained in this 
country this very year. 

But.“ ask those critics, “why do we need 
a standing army of 5,500,000 in this country 
doing (as they say) nothing, while there is 
so much work on the farms needed to þe 
done?” Let us see why. 

At the end of 1943, over 2,000,000 destined 
for services overseas will have had less than 
the minimum amount of 1 year’s training 
required. These are the men who will be 


shipped to combat service in 1944. There will 
be 257,000 officers and enlisted men in officer 
and specialist training schools and in uni- 
versities and colleges. There must be kept 
also a strategic reserve against such grave 
contingencies as any attempted enemy inva- 
sion of the west coast of North, Central, or 
South America. There must be kept also a 
reserye of special service troops trained and 
ready to undertake such missions as the re- 
construction of recaptured ports and other 
facilities. Finally, with this reserve, the Army 
must also perform all the tasks incident to 
the training of the millions of men to be 
shipped overseas and to the operation of bases 
for supplying, equipping, and maintaining all 
these armies, over 5,000,000 of which will 
eventually be overseas, with suply lines which 
in some cases are over 12,000 miles long. 
These reserve and base forces amount to 
1,250,000 in 1943, which it is planned to 
reduce to 500,000 in 1944. 

It is apparent that reduction in the planned 
strength of the Army must inevitably re- 
sult in either or both of two situations in 
1944, Either we will not have enough trained 
combat soldiers to make full use of our ship- 
Ping capabilities and thus prevent bringing 
the war to a speedy and successful conclusion, 
or we will have to send soldiers abroad who 
are not fully trained for battle and accept the 
staggering losses which may result, or both. 

It is true that the agricultural program of 
this year requires an increase in the pro- 
duction of certain crops over that of last 
year. But a reduction in the number of men 
to be inducted into the Army during 1943 
is not the way to solye the problem. On the 
contrary, a labor report of the Department 
of Agriculture shows that there were only 
100,000 fewer workers on the farms last De- 
cember 81 than a year previously. Yet, the 
armed forces were expanded by almost 5,000,- 
000 during that period. 

The principal cause of reduction in the 
number of farm workers is the high wages 
and better living and working conditions of 
war industry. There seems no way of stop- 
ping this flow of farm workers to industry ex- 
cept by some law such as is in effect in Eng- 
land and Canada, mobilizing manpower so 
that its maximum efficient utilization is 
made available to winning the war. 

One-third of the farms of this country pro- 
duce only 3 percent of the total crops of the 
country. On the other hand, another one- 
third produce 64 percent. Obviously the em- 
ployment of labor on most of our farms is 
ineffective and inconsistent with the de- 
mands of war for efficient production. Ag- 
ricultural reorganization is needed in peace- 
time. How much more in wartime! Various 
practical remedies have been proposed and 
should be considered and I am sorry I have 
not the time to take them up one by one now. 
Ot one thing I am sure: All other steps 
should be taken before cutting the size of the 
Army determined essential for the earliest 
possible defeat of the enemy. 

Foremost among these critics is Mr. Hoover. 
He twice has attempted to predict the mili- 
tary future of the United States upon the 
basis of his analysis of the country’s economic 
ability to produce all the things necessary 
for total war, while raising, training, and 
shipping an American Army overseas to de- 
feat the German Army. In fact, it almost 
seems that, in preparation for his testimony 
before a Senate committee the other day, he 
had dug out of his dusty files an old dis- 
credited statement of his, and offered it as 
just the thing for the present emergency. A 
fortnight ago, on February 8, he released 
to the press a summary of his testimony given 
before the Appropriation Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Manpower, of which I am a 
member. It is interesting to compare this 
with his memorandum to Colonel House on 
October 27, 1917, of which I have a copy. Mr. 
Hoover has apparently learned very little 
about warfare in the intervening period of a 
quarter of a century. The parallels between 
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what he says now and what he said then are 
so striking that I am going to quote a couple 
of them to you: 

Now he says: “If we attempt too much on 
the military side, we may commit the fatal 
error of overstrain on the home front and 
thus damage our effectiveness in ultimate 
victory.” Then he said: “I feel apprehensive 
of a great danger overhanging this country if 
we should place a million and a half of men 
at the front.” 

Now he says: “There is a limit to our 
capacities and resources, great as they are. 
With 1 year of war, strains on the home 
front are already evident. We have impend- 
ing decrease in production of meats and fats.” 
Then he said: “Furthermore, the assembling 
of millions of men under arms here is under- 
mining the foundation of our productive 
capacity, and it is in our productivity of food 
and munitions that the safety of the world 


must rest.” 


Mr. Hoover doesn’t think we can do it now. 
He didn’t think we could doit then. Yet it is 
common knowledge, admitted by our 1918 
allies and enemies alike, by the German gen- 
erals, Yon Hindenberg and Von Ludendorff, 
and by our own General Pershing, that it was 
the presence of 2,000,000 fresh American sol- 
diers in France, with others arriving at a rate 
of over a quarter of a million a month, which 
was directly responsible for the defeat of the 
German armies in November 1918 The Allies 
would have been defeated in 1918 if the United 
States had followed Mr. Hoover's advice. They 
will suffer defeat or stalemate if they follow 
his advice now. Yet there are those who are 
urging us to do that very thing. 

It is ridiculous to suppose that the United 
States, with a population of more than 
135,000,000 persons, fighting a war for its very 
existence, cannot mobilize 11,000,000, or only 
8 percent of our population, for this purpose, 
when Germany has mobilized 12 percent and 
Great Britain 10 percent. Those who now 
propose to reduce the size of the Army miss 
these vital points: That we are engaged in a 
total war of survival; that total war by its very 
nature strains the civilian economy to its 
limits; and that our strategic plans cali for 
an early and conctusive termination of this 
war by doing all that we can as soon as we can. 
If we are not willing to mobilize our man- 
power this year so as to build the essential 
army while producing the essential materials 
and food, if we sacrifice one essential of early 
victory to another, we inevitably prolong the 
war. This means additional hardships and 
sacrifices for all of us, and above all, additional 
and unnecessary bloodshed for our troops. 

If we cripple the Army and prevent it from 
accomplishing its mission in 1944 because we 
are unwilling to mobilize the home front in 
1943, we will be committing a terrible blunder 
in which I, for one, am unwilling to have a 
part. 


“In Soiled Ermine” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MOORE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Daily Oklahoman entitled “In 
Soiled Ermine.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Every impulse of common honesty sup- 
Ports the contention of Senator Moore that 
judicial positions never should be used as 
the means of paying political debts. Respect 
for the judiciary as such suffers greviously 
when politicians are appointed judges to 
reward them for political errand running or 
because they have contributed generously to 
some candidate’s campaign fund. Who can 
possibly respect a judge as a judge when 
everybody knows that he is lacking in ju- 
dicial fitness and was clothed with the er- 
mine simply and solely because he served 
as a rubber stamp in a congressional position 
or paid more than anybody else to bring 
about the election of a United States Senator? 

An aggravated case of judicial prostitu- 
tion is that of Allred of Texas, for this is the 
second time he has been given a judgeship 
as a political reward. For reasons of political 
strategy he was appointed to the district 
bench. For political reasons he resigned his 
judgeship and made an unsuccessful race for 
the United States Senate. Now he is made 
a judge of the circuit court as a reward for 
quitting the bench to carry the New Deal 
banner in a losing battle for the Senate. 
Yes; that is an exaggerated case. 

The battle waged by Senator Moore and 
those who agree with him that the judiciary 
should be kept above reproach might very 
well be extended beyond the political cheap- 
ening of the judiciary. It should extend to 
the appointment of lame ducks who have 
been repudiated and cast out by the people. 
One by one the Senators who were weighed 
and found wanting have been appointed to 
high positions in the Government. Ere long 
the last of those who have been pronounced 
faithless by popular vote will have been 
taken care of. Herring of Iowa and Schwartz 
of Wyoming have been taken care of within 
the last 3 days. 

This recall of the “lame ducks” from politi- 
cal oblivion is more than the mere appoint- 
ment to office of men who have been pro- 
nounced unfit by the people who know them 
best. It is a contemptuous slap at the people 
who did the repudiating. It is a truculent 
announcement to the people of Oklahoma 
and Michigan and Iowa and Texas and Wyo- 
ming: “We'll show you who is running this 
Government. We'll give you what we want 
to and you can like it or lump it.” Every 
one of these “lame duck” appointments fol- 
low the profane ejaculation of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, “The people be damned.” 

Not within 75 years has it been so impor- 
tant that the people have faith and confi- 
dence in their governing authorities. Some 
measure of our country’s success in this war 
depends upon the people's confidence in the 
men who rule. But how can the people have 
confidence in departments that are headed 
by men who have been voted unfit and incom- 
petent and unworthy by the people who 
know them best? Would it not be well for 
our Christian rulers to consider the words 
of the Koran “He who appoints a man to 
office when a better man is available com- 
mits a crime against society and the state“? 


Address of Clarence B. Kelland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. WILLIAM DIT TER 


-~ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Re- 
orp, I include an address of Clarence B. 


Kelland delivered on February 15, 1943, 
at Charleston, W. Va., on the anniversary 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


I want to draw for you some conclusions 
from the widespread and conclusive Con- 
gressional elections of last November. Those 
elections marked the rolling in of a great 
wave, but I am happy to say to you that it 
was not so much a wave of Republicanism 
as it was a wave of Americanism. 

The people of the United States selected 
the Republican Party as an instrumentality 
through which to express its alarm and its 
resentment. It selected the Republican 
Party as its scourge with which to lash the 
money changers from the temple of democ- 
racy—money changers who were palming off 
upon this Nation the counterfeit currency 
of State Socialism, printed upon the print- 
ing presses of totalitarianism and fascism, 
using printers borrowed from the ranks of 
communism, in exchange for the pure gold 
of the American way of life. 

The people of the United States made use 
of the Republican Party for this purpose be- 
cause it knew that that party was the only 
instrumentality left upon God's footstool 
through which this Republic could be pre- 
served, this Republic which is based upon 
human integrity, human initiative, human 
ability, and decent human ambition. They 
utilized our party because they had come 
to see clearly that only by using it as an 
organized force could they preserve private 
property, the savings of the people, the life 
insurance, and the privately owned shops 
and stores and mills and factories and farms 
of the people. Because, only if the Repub- 
lican Party were placed in power could they 
hope to restore and perpetuate the right to 
work and to save for security and comfort 
in old age. Because only through the Re- 
publican Party could they hope to secure to 
themselves and their descendants the right 
to opportunity, the right to improve their 
social and economic positions, the right to 
work at jobs selected by themselves in places 
where they wanted to live. Because, only 
through the intervention of the Republican 
Party could they avert complete regimenta- 
tion of their lives and their earnings. Be- 
cause only by relying upon the Republican 
Party could they hope that the United States 
might continue in the future as it has been 
in the past a land devoted to human freedom, 
the safety of the home and of the right to 
worship God each in his selected way, the 
right to speak your mind upon any subject 
unterrified by the shadow of the concentra- 
tion camp; the right to look any man, no 
matter what his name or his station, in the 
eye and tell him to go to hell. 

So I say to you that this wave that 
crashed down upon the New Deal was not a 
Republican wave but a wave of revived, stal- 
wart, desperate Americanism, resolved that 
this Republic should live and not die. 

We must deserve—we Republicans—this 
confidence the American people have placed 
in us, and we must see to it by our right and 
patriotic actions and words that this con- 
fidence shall not be withdrawn. 

We must see to it that our intelligent dili- 
gence in winning this war, in fighting it to 
crushing victory shall deserve the applause 
of the people; we must see to it that our 
plans and projects for a just and lasting peace 
shall be marked by statesmanship, broad love 
of humanity, understanding of the problems 
that will face us; that these plans and proj- 
ects shall be practical, concrete, specific. 

We cannot shirk our responsibility to our 
sons and grandsons; we cannot shirk our re- 
sponsibility to our great allies; we cannot 
shirk our responsibility to the teeming pop- 
ulations of the remotest corners of the earth. 

But in assuming that responsibility, we 
Republicans must be true to the trust that is 
reposed in us by the people, and in being true 
to that trust we must see to it that we shall 
embark on no course, adopt no plan, follow 
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no impractical vision that shall break sọ 
much as one tiny point from any star upon 
our flag, or tear one tiny rent in any one of 
its thirteen stripes. 

We must not cede or surrender one inch of 
our sovereignty as an independent Nation, 
We must not cede one ounce of our inde- 
pendence as a state. We must see to it that, 
until the end of time, the United States of 
America shall continue to be the United 
States of America, unimpaired, undiminished, 
independent. 

We must cooperate with other nations as 
a full partner, but we must not merge our 
identity with any other nation. We must 
collaborate and not amalgamate. In what 
we do we must act as the United States of 
America, and not as an arm or a leg or a head 
or a foot of any other state or superstate 
which shall be dreamed up for our undoing. 
One and indivisible and independent we 
must remain to follow our own great destiny, 
first for the good of this country which we 
love, and secondly for the benefit and ad- 
vantage of our neighbors. 

Only by following this course can we re- 
tain and deserve the trust and the confidence 
that have been placed in us. 

I am just a little sick of global thinkers, 
those leaders of personally conducted tours 
through the nebular hypothesis. I have 
talked with them hoping to learn, and I have 
come away confused. Iam a little sick of our 
leading global thinker, Mr. WALLACE., I speak 
in the language of the dairy farmer because 
milk seems to be one of his obsessions. 

Every time Mr. Watuace freshens he gives 
down a gush of the milk of human kindness. 

And, while we are on the subject, how does 
Mr. WALLACE or anyone else hope to give a 
quart of milk to everybody in the world when 
the mishandling of manpower already has 
caused the slaughter of a million dairy cows? 
Does Mr. Wa.tace believe the skeletons will 
give milk? Or do our global thinkers who 
ask that the United States shall feed the 
world when peace shall come, believe the 
wheat and corn can be supplied by acres com- 
pelled to lie fallow because no one is there 
to till them? Are they ambitious to feed 
the hungry with jimsonweed? If your 
children ask for bread, shall ye give them a 
soap bubble? 7 ; 

Now the milk of human kindness is a 
charming fluid to talk about, but if you could 
give a quart of it to every human being on 
this planet, he still would starve. There is 
no nourishment in it. You can’t churn it 
into butter, you can’t convert it into cheese, 
and you can't feed it to hungry babies. It 
is intangible. It is beautiful as an ideal, but 
it doesn’t stick to your ribs when you are 
hungry. 

The trouble with our global thinkers is 
that they don’t bother about butter or cheese 
or any of those silly practical matters, they 
simply dip their pipes into a suds of the milk 
of human kindness and blow bubbles. 
They're bubble blowers. And what is a 
bubble? A bubble is a thin skin of grease 
with nothing inside it. Poke it with the 
practical finger of logic and it pops and you 
can’t even find a wet spot on the floor. They 
want to destroy the enemies of liberty, the 
oppressors of the world, with soap bubbles. 

e the consternation of a Nazi tank 
division if a platoon of global thinkers lined 
up and bombarded them with soap bubbles, 
even made from the very finest grade of the 
milk of human kindness. You can't over- 
throw an iron tyranny with ammunition out 
of a fairy tale, You've got to shoot practical 
bullets. 

Global! It’s a curious, manufactured word, 
made up for the occasion. I know the word 
globular. It means something round, like a 
ball. But global; global is something im- 
mense including all the world in one glitter- 
ing ball of idealism, covering all the world 
with a soap-bubble film. And the thinnest 
thing on earth is the skin of a soap-bubble. 
Anything real and solid can break through 
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it and never even realize it has been in a 
“rassle.” : 

You can’t imprison a wicked idea inside a 
global soap bubble; it will break out. You 
can’t shut Nazi tyranny or greed or cruelty 
inside a soap-bubble, you have to shut it 
within an unbreakable wall of steel. You 
can't shut any kind of human selfishness or 
evil inside a film of grease because human 
selfishness and evil are very concrete and 
practical things. You've got to be definite 
and practical and powerful about the prison 
you make; its walls must be strong and 
unscalable. 

We have got to remake the world insofar as 
it shall prove practical to do so, but you can’t 
remake a world if you use nothing for tools 
but a clay pipe and a saucer of soapsuds. 

To achieve we must face facts and work 
within the framework of reality. 

The world has just been given a spectacle 
at once inspiring and disturbing. Especially 
disturbing it must be to global thinkers. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill met in Africa. 
The leaders of our two remaining great de- 
mocracies. Undoubtedly they met to discuss 
the condition of the world and what could 
be done to mend it. They could not think 
or discuss or act in a global manner. To be 
global you must take in all the world, but 
they could not take in all the world. Some- 
thing definite and specific stopped them 
from including all creation. They were 
stopped at the national boundary of Soviet 
Russia, and they were stopped at the na- 
tional boundary of our other great ally, 
China, Mr. Stalin is doing the thinking and 
acting for Russia, and doing it very effi- 
ciently indeed. Mr. Chiang Kai-shek is do- 
ing the planning and acting for China, and 
doing it heroically. There are 150,000,000 
of people and countless acres of the earth's 
surface in Russia and possibly 500,000,000 
of human beings and other countless acres 
of the earth’s surface in China. And neither 
of these great political entities was present 
or represented. Therefore, such global think- 
ing as was done had to be very limited in- 
deed, because two of its most important 
factors were missing, and not cooperating. 
Im afraid that’s what our global thinkers 
are going to butt their bewildered heads 
against. ` 

You can’t work out a global plan without 
having global cooperation. 

We must scramble cut of this swimming 
pool filled with the milk of human kindness 
and get our feet set on firm ground, and to 
aid in finding a solid place for us to stand I 
ask a few pertinent questions. 

1. Can the United States alone formulate, 
implement, and carry into operation any plan 
for a better and future world? 

2. Will it be possible to make any post-war 
scheme without the cooperation of our allies, 
who up to the present moment have borne 
most of the brunt of this war? Can any- 
thing be accomplished without the consent 
and the assistance of Great Britain, Russia, 
China? 

8. Global post-war planning concerns itself 
with India and the British possessions and 
commonwealths, It seems to concern itself 
with lessening the power and diminishing the 
possessions of the British Empire. England 
is our ally, fighting for us as we are fighting 
for them. Are we, then, as a reward to 
England for service rendered, to strip her of 
her means of livelihood? And will she con- 
sent to it? In other words, is England fight- 
ing this war in order that the British Empire 
shall be abolished, or is she fighting it to 
preserye the British Empire? Will England 
willingly collaborate in any plan of ours for 
Great Britain’s diminution? As I understand 
it Mr. Hitler is fighting this war for this very 
thing among other objectives. What is our 
position to be with respect to this? It 
presents a stumbling block to global thinkers. 

4. Russia is achieving tremendous victonies 
against our enemies; victories that may be 
decisive. Up to the moment Mr. Stalin 


seems inclined to fight his war in his own 
way, accepting what help we can give, but 
handing out little information about his 
doings or his future plans. Very well. 
Should Mr. Stalin win the victory for which 
we all pray, he will drive out the Nazis. He 
will overrun middle Europe including Fin- 
land, Latvia, Esthonia, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania. Maybe even a part of Ger- 
many itself. Now then, having these terri- 
tories in his possession, what is he going to 
do with them? And whatever he decides to 
do, what are we going to do about it? 

5. We have two other allies, submerged but 
still alive—Holland and Belgium. Both of 
these little nations have vast possessions out- 
side their national boundaries. Belgium in 
Africa, and Holland in the East Indies. We 
are fighting in part to rescue them from Nazi 
tyranny. But having rescued them are we 
going to strip them of their possessions, their 
principal means of livelihood and leave them 
impoverished? Millions of the submerged 
peoples of whom we speak inhabit their col- 
onies and possessions. What are we going to 
do about that? Will these little countries 
rise up and call us blessed if we deprive them 
of all that makes it possible for them to live 
in decent prosperity? It’s a hard question. 

6. Fallen France possesses a colonial em- 
pire greater in area than continental United 
States. I don't know the present status of 
France. It is rather confused whether they 
be friends, enemies, or a hybrid mixture of 
both. But we started out as allies. What 
about the French empire? Are we going to 
take it away from her? Will France be able 
to rehabilitate herself if she be denuded of 
her north African possessions? Will she 
thank and applaud us, or would she sit back 
and plan for the day when she might rise to 
military might again and take them back? 
I'd hate to be a global thinker and have to 
answer this one. 

7. There’s Dakar. We have been told that 
Dakar is a dagger pointed at the heart of 
the Americas. We appear to be in possession 
of it. I for one do not like to have a dagger 
pointed at the heart of America Well, what 
about Dakar? We've got it. Will we keep 
it? And what will England and France and 
all the rest of Europe have to say if we do? 
If, in the post-war world we feel it necessary 
for our safety to erect a Gibraltar there on 
the shores of Africa. The point will be dis- 
cussed at the peace table. What will be 
the decision? How will our answer to it af- 
fect the future peace of the world? 

8. There are the French possessions in the 
West Indies adjoining the Panama Canal. 
What are our plans regarding them? This 
question does not seem to loom large at the 
moment, but we will hear more of it. What 
will be the answer? 

9. What about the freedom of the air? 
What does that mean? Does it mean that 
the airplanes of foreign nations shall be 
allowed to roam the air over the United 
States? To go anywhere at will? Carrying 
with them, possibly, the tools of the spy. 
Photographing, mapping, and charting the 
country, infiltrating, interfering with our do- 
mestic traffic, becoming domestic competi- 
tors of our own air lines? Or should their 
landings be confined to coastal airports with 
the requirement that they shall enter and 
clear as do surface vessels plying the high 
seas? We've got to work out this one. 

These are but a few of the questions I put 
to our global thinkers, but they have no 
answers to give. And practical, definite an- 
swers are going to be required. These an- 
swers are not going to be found by dreamers 
and “do gooders,” but by practical men, men 
of all the nations involved. The decisions 
reached will not be the fruit of any all-em- 
bracing plan but of months of negotiation 
and discussions, of offers and counteroffers, 
of dickering and trading. It is not simple. 

In 1775 we started a long war to give to the 
United States, independence. We even wrote 
a document called the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence, which was eloquent and conclu- 
sive upon the subject. Are we fighting the 
war of 1943 to give it back again? I doubt 


. if the American people will approve that form 


of global charity. 

The world could not exist without ideals. 
All human progress is the result of ideals, but 
no ideal ever made an advance without con- 
cessions. I do not discount nor abhor the 
dreamers of this world—unless they be 
dreamers of a very practical kind, acting with 
the technique of revolutionaries to destroy 
this Republic. I honor and respect the 
dreamer—the honest, wholesome dreamer— 
who sees a vision of beauty and struggles 
toward it with a song upon his lips. I have 
been a dreamer. It is because I dream dreams 
that 1 have tried to serve in the field of 
politics. But I am a dreamer with lucid 
intervals. 

When we look toward a post-war world we 
must dream. Life would be intolerable in 
these days if we did not turn our eyes up- 
ward, We must each see for ourselves a world 
that is perfect, that is serene, in which there 
is justice and happiness for all. We must 
envision a world where every man shall be 
rewarded with what is justly his, and no 
man shall be enslaved, or cheated, or mal- 
treated. We must look forward to a possible 
world in which nations shall deal in friend- 
ship and honor and justice with other na- 
tions, and peace shall be the first desire of 
every heart. N 

But the millennium is not to be reached in 
a single bound. We must travel toward it by 
short stages, halting for breath and refresh- 
ment. It will be a long and wearisome jour- 
ney and there will come days or months or 
even years when we shall bog down in some 
slough of despond. We must not hope to 
reach perfection in 1 day's march, but every 
night we must be happy if indeed we have 
made perceptible progress, We must keep our 
faces toward our mountain top, and many 
of us will have fallen by the roadside when 
it is yet far distant. 

Let us then attack our world problem in 
this spirit, dreaming our great dream, but, 
as practical men, making each day's progress 
as successful as our powers permit. Go as 
far as we can and give thanks for the progress 
we have made. If we cannot accomplish all 
let us accomplish as much as we can, But let 
us be honest with ourselves and practical, 
estimating the distance and the difficulties, 
and not ruining all by grasping for too much. 

Even Almighty God required 6 days to make 
the world. We are men, not gods; we shall 
require more days than 6 to remake it, 


Paul Scharrenberg, Until Recently a Leg- 
islative Representative of the American 
Federation of Labor in Washington, Is 
Honored by Appointment to a High 
Executive Post by California’s Gover- 
nor-Elect Earl Warren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, while 
his many Washington friends are rejoic- 
ing over Gov. Earl Warren’s appoint- 
ment of Paul Scharrenberg to the high 
post under the government of the State 
of California of divector of industrial re- 
lations, a fitting recognition of long 
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years of faithful public service, his de- 
parture from Washington is a matter of 
extreme regret to those who knew him 
well enough to have properly appraised 
and accurately evaluated his unusual 
personal qualities, those personal quali- 
Moe which have so endeared him to us 

Because he is leaving Washington to 
assume great responsibilities in a field in 
which he is especially qualified by expe- 
rience and training to render an excep- 
tional service to the people of the State 
of California, Paul Scharrenberg’s de- 
parture, though regretted, is accompa- 
nied with the congratulations and good 
wishes not only of his personal friends, 
but of all of those who, through official 
contacts, have come to appreciate his 
disinterested devotion to the causes that 
are just. 

Though Mr. Scharrenberg has become 
known to most of us on Capitol Hill 
during the 8 years of his residence here 
as a very able and intelligent legislative 
representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, his older friends happily 
recall his extended service as secretary 
of the California State Federation of 
Labor, during which he continually en- 
joyed the respect of both capital and 
labor, of employer and employee alike, 
an esteem that only one who wills to be 
fair to all could possibly achieve. 

Though one of the busiest of men of 
the labor movement, Paul Scharrenberg 
has devoted much of his energies to the 
public service. During the long period 
of his residence on the West Coast, he 
has been able to find time in a very 
crowded life to serve on San Francisco’s 
City Planning Commission, 1930-1936; 
upon California’s Commission of Immi- 
gration and Housing, 1913-1923; and 
upon the California State Harbor Com- 
mission, 1927-1930. 

Not only has he been called upon for 
exceptional service by the various Gov- 
ernors of the western commonwealth in 
which he has maintained his home for 
so many years, but Presidents of the 
United States have time and again 
availed themselves of his widespread ex- 
perience in labor relationships, his ex- 
ceptional talent for conciliation. Dur- 
ing World War No. 1, President Wood- 
row Wilson appointed him United 
States Commissioner of Conciliation 
and, later, as a Presidential delegate to 
the National Industrial Conference, 
which was held at Washington, D. C., in 
October 1919. In November of 1934, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, recog- 
nizing his extraordinary abilities, ap- 
pointed him a member of his advisory 
council on economic security, and, in 
1936, designated him as the United 
States labor delegate to the Twenty- 
second (Maritime) Session of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference, which 
was held at Geneva. 

So, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Scharrenberg 
leaves us to enter the service of his be- 
loved State of California rich in that ex- 
perience which is so essential to the at- 
tainment of the success which his many 
Washington friends so earnestly desire 
him to achieve, a culminating outstand- 
ing success in public administration 
which all of us are confident will be his, 


Though we will miss him exceedingly in 
the lobbies of our legislative halls, in the 
committee rooms of the Congress, and in 
the corridors of our public buildings 
where he has been for so long a familiar 
and most welcome figure, his leaving, 
though regretted, will be with the realiza- 
tion that that which is Washington’s loss 
will be California’s gain. 

And because I feel that their inclusion 
as à part of my instant remarks would 
be appropriate under the circumstances, 
I ask permission, Mr. Speaker, to include 
several editorial expressions from west- 
ern newspapers, from the Fresno Bee, 
the Stockton Record, the Sacramento 
Bee, the San Francisco News, the Mo- 
desto Bee and the Los Angeles Citizen, 
papers which reach my desk regularly, 
but a few, of course, of the many that 
have been written in commendation of 
his most recent appointment by Gover- 
nor Earl Warren, but all, as it happens 
to be, that I have at hand. 

The articles referred to follow: 


From the Stockton (Calif.) Record of Jan- 
uary 21, 1943] 
SCHARRENEERG WELL CHOSEN 


Gov. Earl Warren has made another excel- 
lent appointment in naming Paul Scharren- 
berg, veteran labor official, as State director 
of industrial relations, The Governor is for- 
tunate in getting the services of this na- 
tionally known American Federation of Labor 
leader who will sacrifice higher remunera- 
tion 1n Washington to accept the post in 
Sacramento because it enables him to return 
to California. 

Scharrenberg has a long record of accom- 
plishment as a conciliator and a worker in 
behalf of laws for the protection of laboring 
people. He is thoroughly familiar with the 
obligations facing him as chairman of the 
State industrial accident commission, 

Previous Governors, including Hiram W. 
Johnson, William D. Stephens, and James 
Rolph, availing themselves of the Scharren- 
berg services, named him to important 
agencies. As United States labor conciliator 
on the west coast in World War No. 1, he 
proved his capacity. Presidents Wilson and 
Roosevelt called him to Washington to serve 
on advisory conferences. 

Paul Scharrenberg’s temperament, sense of 
fair play, and wide experience make him a 
man to inspire confidence in the capacity in 
which he will serve under Governor Warren, 


[From the Fresno Bee, Sacramento Bee, and 
Modesto (Calif.) Bee of January 28, 1943] 


NAMING OF SCHARRENBERG DOES CREDIT TO 
WARREN 


Paul Scharrenberg, one of California’s out- 
standing labor leaders, has been appointed 
director of the state department of indus- 
trial relations and chairman of the indus- 
trial accident commission by Governor Earl 
Warren. 

By reason of his long experience and high 
standing in the State generally, Scharren- 
berg is well equipped for this particular niche 
in the Governor’s cabinet. 

For many years he was the secretary- 
treasurer of the State Federation of Labor, 
a post he left in 1935 to become the Washing- 
ton legislative representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

His active interest in public affairs goes 
back to the time when he joined in the 
movement to elect Hiram W. Johnson as 
Governor and was an influential figure in 
the group known as the Johnson Progres- 
sives, which redeemed the State from po- 
litical domination by the Southern Pacific. 

He also was an early member of the State 
immigration and housing commission, es- 
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tablished during the Johnson administration 
to obtain better housing for casual workers. 

During his long public service he has ac- 
complished much for the welfare of labor 
in California. For one thing, he had a great 
deal to do with the adoption of the progres- 
sive labor laws which have made the State a 
leader in social legislation. 

A progressive in politics, he has at the 
same time established a record of wise and 
sound approach to labor issues and problems. 

His choice for his new work will be widely 
approved. 

It is another excellent appointment by 
Governor Warren. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) News] 
ANOTHER GOOD CHOICE 


Governor Warren continues to make good 
appointments. His selection of Paul Schar- 
renberg as director of the department of 
industrial relations will be received with favor 
throughout the State, we believe. 

For 27 years Mr. Scharrenberg was secre- 
tary-treasurer of the State federation of 
labor, a post he left in 1936 to become Wash- 
ington representative of the International 
Seamen’s Union. He also was editor of the 
Seamen’s Journal, official organ of the sailors’ 
union. 

As a labor leader he has been regarded as a 
conservative, but in politics he was progres- 
Sive, alining himself with the reform move- 
ment of Hiram JOHNSON and the Lincoln- 
Roosevelt League of the early 1900's. He was 
an early member of the State immigration 
and housing commission after its creation. 

Judging by his past performance, he may 
be expected to be a vigorous and aggressive 
administrator in the post Governor Warren 
has assigned him. 


— 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Citizen] 


PAUL SCHARRENBERG NAMED DIRECTOR OF INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS 


The announcement Wednesday of this week 
from Sacramento that Gov. Earl Warren 
had appointed Paul Scharrenberg to be direc- 
tor of the California Department of Indus- 
trial Relations will be received with consider- 
ably more than satisfaction by thousands of 
Californians. This news will be welcomed by 
thousands of Paul Scharrenberg’s friends in 
the American Federation of Labor movement 
in every section of the State for several rea- 
sons, among which is that now he will return 
to the State where he served its people and 
the labor movement so ably and unselfishly 
for so many years. They have reason to be- 
lieve also that it will be as Paul Scharrenberg 
wants it to be—to be back again in Cali- 
fornia. 

Under the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions there are several divisions. One of them 
is the Division of Industrial Welfare, whose 
chief is Margarete L. Clark, of this city. 
While it is believed Governor Warren will re- 
place Mrs. Clark, who was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Olson, the new executive refused to 
make any comment. 

‘There have been few men in the labor move- 
ment in this State who have been or are as 
well and as favorably known as the former 
secretary-treasurer of the California State 
Federation of Labor. While the Bay area was 
his home for many years and San Francisco 
was his headquarters, most of the principal 
industrial centers of the State with reason 
may claim to be favorites of his because he 
was so intimately acquainted with their prob- 
lems, the workers’ problems. These friends 
overlook the fact he knew and knows the 
problems of labor in every section of the 
State. They used to see him quite frequently 
working in their midst to prevent some anti- 
union ordinance or State bill from being im- 

upon them. It was because of this 
that for a quarter of a century he could be 
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found any place where the interests of labor 
were attacked by interests. 

His career reads like that of the organized 
labor movement in this State. From a mem- 
ber of the American Federation of Labor Sea- 
men’s Union he became a member of several 
San Francisco and State of California com- 
missions, and for 25 years secretary-treasurer 
of the California State Federation of Labor. 
Certainly, as Governor Warren said when he 
announced the appointment of the position 
to which Paul Scharrenberg has been ap- 
pointed calls for a man of wide and varied 
experience. It, also as the Governor said, re- 
quires a union man because in addition to 
being director of the Industrial Relations 
Commission, he will be chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Accident Commission, whose 
head should be a man from union labor. As 
chairman of the California Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission, Paul Scharrenberg will be 
called upon to administer and apply the many 
phases of the State’s industrial-protection 
program. 

He served on the City Planning Commis- 
sion of the city of San Francisco for several 
years and from 1913 to 1923 was a member 
of the California Commission on Immigration 
and After World War No. ! Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson appointed him a mem- 
ber of the National Industrial Council, and 
in 1934 he was a member of President Roose- 
velt's Social Security Commission. 

Of course, a better qualified person for di- 
rector of industrial relations and its varied 
activities could not be found than the Gov- 
ernor’s choice. The new appointee always 
has been deeply interested in labor laws 
and particularly those which are designed 
to protect workers and to improve and safe- 
guard their lives. He has devoted many 
years at this work in several fields. He has 
the experience and interest and the wealth 
of observation obtained by wide trayel. And, 
in addition, he has the confidence and the 
respect of organized labor without qualifica- 
tion or reservation, and of business and in- 
dustrial leaders. And, of course, he has the 
trust of the new Governor. 

If Governor Warren continues to appoint 
men to State positions which have to do with 
the workers with the same consideration for 
the purposes for which the positions were cre- 
ated as he has shown in this selection, his 
administration should set an example for 
the Nation. The new director has served his 
city and county with distinction, and for 25 
years held the high office as secretary-treas- 
urer of a State federation of labor which had 
to battle almost continually against great and 
powerful combinations of interests deter- 
mined to prevent the advancement of organ- 
ized labor. His record of achievement in this 
latter position speaks eloquently of his abil- 
ity as a leader and an executive. 

Since leaving the position with the Cali- 
fornia’ State Federation of Labor, Paul 
Scharrenberg has been legislative representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor in 
Washington, D.C. During his years in this 
position he has been assigned to this State 
and to Los Angeles by President William 
Green upon several occasions to advise and 
direct labor in its defense against such meas- 
ures as the Los Angeles Proposition No. 1. 
which was defeated a few years ago. He has 
served the American Federation of Labor 
movement in other sections of the country 
under direction of President Green. 

Some of his close friends said after learn- 
ing of the appointment they knew Paul 
Scharrenberg had a desire to return to this 
State if he could at the same time continue 
to be of service to organized labor and the 
workers and to his State. He has been called 
back, and even though it will mean a sacri- 
fice in remuneration because of the lower 
salary, he will be back with the literally 
thousands of friends and former associates. 
He will be back with his people, and they 
will welcome him. 


This labor paper rejoices that Paul Schar- 
renberg is to be back in California. Al- 
though he is competent and able to dis- 
charge any duty entrusted to him, it still 
seems that he belongs back here. We say, 
welcome, Paul, we'll be happy to see you. 

It is not known just when he will be able 
to assume his new duties in Sacramento, 
but it was indicated it would be just as soon 
as he could arrange his affairs in Washington. 


A Standing Committee on Aviation Should 
Not Be Established 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS & 
ea : 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to express my opposition 
to this Resolution 23 to the House of 
Representatives, proposing to establish 
a separate Committee on Aviation. I op- 
pose, Mr. Speaker, this resolution sin- 
cerely and with all of the effort at my 
command. I feel that it would be a great 
mistake to the future of aviation in this 
country and throughout the world. It is 
my honest conviction that such a pro- 
posal at this time is most unwise. 

As you know, I am one of the new 
members on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, having gone on 
the committee at the beginning of this 
session. As you, my friends, know, this 
is my second term in Congress and a 
great many of you know of my continued 
interest in becoming a member of this 
great committee. Some, no doubt, will 
Say, Mr. Speaker, that because of my 
membership on this committee and its 
having jurisdiction over aviation legis- 
lation in this House, that I am opposing 
this resolution. Some, no doubt, will 
say that I take my position because it is 
a personal matter. Let me say to you, my 
colleagues and friends, that Iam human 
and have personal feelings as does every 
other Member of this Congress. To be 
sure, I have a personal interest in op- 
posing this resolution, but I can assure 
you that my opposition reaches far be- 
yond and above personalities, If I did 
not believe, Mr. Speaker, that I had far 
greater reasons than merely personal 
ones that this resolution should not pre- 
vail, I would be man enough and honest 
enough to myself and to the future of 
this country to take a different position. 
Let me give you some of the reasons. 

In the first place, the operation of our 
Government is one of the greatest and 
biggest businesses in all the world. It 
is the people’s Government and therefore 
it is everybody’s business. 

Members of this Congress on both 
sides of the aisle have complained from 
the well of this House and have bitterly 
exclaimed to the high heavens that we 
are having too many agencies, too many 
with authority in this Government hav- 
ing overlapping jurisdiction, and that 
because of this fact it is becoming so 
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' terribly congested and inefficient. By 


the same token, do we not have too many 
committees in this House with overlap- 
ping authority, causing confusion and 
congestion and delay as well as contro- 
versy, making us as a House of Repre- 
sentatives, servants of the people of this 
great land, more inefficient in the con- 
sideration of legislation destined to guide 
the people of the United States? Too 
many committees in this House having 
jurisdiction over the same fundamental 
problems will inevitably produce harm- 
ful results and at the expense of the 
American people. 

Another reason why I am fundamen- 
tally opposed to this resolution and why 
I think it is most unwise is because civil 
aviation is a form of transportation, Just 
as the waterways, just as the highways, 
just as the railroads, and I challenge 
anyone in this House to deny that we 
should have uniformity in all of our 
transportation systems; and to fail in 
having a unified and coordinating trans- 
portation program will retard the prog- 
ress and the development of all forms 
of transportation, including, my friends, 
civil and commercial transportation. 
We have come a long way in the last few 
years toward unifying the transporta- 
tion of this country, and if we establish 
a jurisdiction over aviation it is just as 
logical that this House should establish 
a committee with jurisdiction over rail- 
roads, another committee with jurisdic- 
tion over waterways, another with motor 
transportation, and so on; and where, I 
ask you, is there any logical or sound 
basis in establishing such a precedent 
and claim it to be to the best interest 
of the American public? 

To be sure we are all interested in the 
development and the progress of civil 
and commercial aviation. To be sure we 
are all interested in post-war aviation. 
I think it would be a great mistake for 
any Member of this House to say that 
they are any more interested, if you 
please, in the progress and development 
of aviation than any other of his col- 
leagues. Yes, if we did not look to the 
future and see the vast possibilities in 
the development of aviation in this 
country and throughout the world, we 
would be derelict in a duty to the people 
of this country. Therefore, you cannot 
say and it has not been said that the 
members of our committee are not aware 
of the possibilities and the importance 
of the future of civil aviation. You can- 
not say that the members of this com- 
mittee are any less interested in the 
future of this great industry than would 
be the members of a standing committee 
on this one particular form of transpor- 
tation alone. 

Another important reason to me that 
such a resolution should not prevail is 
that in my opinion no good reasons 
have been advanced why such a commit- 
tee should be established. I ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, and every Member of this 
House, Why should there be such a com- 
mittee established? I know there has 
been a lot of talk. Iknow there has been 
much said about the problems and the 
future of aviation and, in all due regard 
to those who advocate this resolution, 
in my opinion there has not been ad- 
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vanced to this House and to the country, 
if you please, any basic or fundamental 
reasons why such a committee should 
be established. 

On the other hand, one of the most 
basic and fundamental reasons that I 
can give this House why it should not be 
is to observe what the present commit- 
tee, having jurisdiction over the subject, 
has done for aviation in the past. I say 
to you, you can judge more what will be 
done in the future by any committee, if 
you will look to the history and actions 
in the past of that committee. 

There are many members on our In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, who have been serving on that com- 
mittee for many, many years. Men who 
are experienced in all forms of transpor- 
tation, men who have given study and 
pioneered, if you please, the aviation of 
this country. We have the chairman of 
that committee, whom everyone ac- 
knowledges to be one of the finest and 
ablest men in this Congress. A man, I 
say to you who did not become interested 
in aviation yesterday, or last week, or 
last year, but a man who started his 
study in the development of aviation 25 
years ago, in the Halls of this Congress. 
A man who prepared the report in 1919 
composed of some 60 or 70 pages and 
presented it to this Congress on the vast 
possibilities and the future of aviation— 
a report as I understand, being followed 
today by the Army and Navy in this great 
conflict. Yes, the chairman of this com- 
mittee was one of those who with years 
of study gave to this country the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926, and with addi- 
tional years of study, gave us the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. Other mem- 
bers of this committee are Major BUL- 
WINKLE on the majority side, VIRGIL 
CHAPMAN, and on the minority side, your 
own able Representative Mr. WOLVERTON, 
Mr. Hotmes, Mr. Reece, and, yes, your 
own Mr. HinsHAw, and others on the 
committee, who have given years of study 
and, I say to you, my friends, who have 
produced results to the problems of avia- 
tion. Yes, it is undenied this committee 
has functioned well in the past and I say 
to you again, you can judge the future 
actions by the past. 

Is it then wise to substitute the expe- 
rience of the men on this committee for 
an inexperienced committee and, more 
particularly, at a time when the future 
of aviation has passed the pioneer days— 
at a time when we are at war and the 
world full of flames and at a time when 
you and I know not what the future of 
this conflict is going to bring to the peo- 
ples of this world? I say to you, it would 
be a mistake. If ever a time when this 
important problem needs men who have 
shown themselves to be true blue—men 
who have delivered, men who are expe- 
rienced from years and years of study—it 
is now. 

One of the most desirable features of 
our Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is the nonpolitical attitude. I 
understand, throughout the years, the 
actions of this committee have been sole- 
ly toward the interest of this great Na- 
tion and politics laid aside. I regret—I 
sir cerely regret, Mr. Speaker—that there 
are those in this House who have made 
such an important metter as civil avia- 


tion a political issue. I would not im- 
pugn the conscientious motives of any 
person, and the efforts of any personal 
convictions should be followed, but I say 
to you if we are going to let our actions 
in this House, on a serious question and 
issue as we have here today, be based on 
a political question or issue, to my mind, 
it is to be sincerely regretted. 

Many of the aviation industries in this 
Nation have expressed their opposition, 
Many people and organizations who 
know something about the problems of 
aviation have expressed opposition to 
this resolution. The Airline Mechanics’ 
Association and the Airline Pilots’ Asso- 
ciation have also expressed themselves 
that this resolution should not prevail. 
In the February 15, 1943, issue of Amer- 
ican Aviation, the independent voice of 
American aeronautics, it has this to say: 

In all the discussions on the floor, the only 
clear-cut speeches made were by the oppo- 
sition. The proponents seem clear on only 
one thing, and that was the need for the 
standing committee, but they fail to give 
reasons. Several years ago in these columns, 
we advocated a standing committee on civil 
aviation. Today, we aren’t as anxious to 
express an opinion as we are to point out the 
changing tides of aviation. There is much 
to be said of a special committee to handle 
aviation problems, but the time may have 
passed for this. Some of those who are 
working behind the scenes for such a com- 
mittee never lifted a finger when the com- 
mittee was badly needed a few years ago. 
Those who struggled through the hard and 
lean years of the late 1930’s are now willing to 
let existing committees continue to carry 
the ball, especially Mr. Lra's committee, 
which now handles civil aviation. As far as 
the air transport industry is concerned, Mr. 
Lza’s committee seems to be eminently sat- 
isfactory for the majority. * * We 
needed a committee 5 years ago. We're not 
so sure we need one now at least not until 
we hear some sound reasons expressed in the 
House. 


Col, Edgar S. Gorrell, President of the 
Air Transport Association of America, 
stated before the committee a few days 
ago: 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, which 
resulted from this committee’s deliberations 
over a period of 2 years, was without ques- 
tion, a farsighted piece of legislation. As a 
matter of fact, the industry in 1938 was prac- 
tically broke. Some companies would have 
failed in just a few months, had you not so 
timely passed the bill as you did. Today the 
industry’s foundation is much more secure. 
Before the bill went through, our industry 
could hardly borrow a nickel from anyone. 
But since then, the bankers have begun to 
lend generously and what is very impor- 
tant, one of the first loans we obtained was 
from the insurance fraternity. The great 
contributions which the industry has been 
able to make and is making to our Nation 
at war are an enduring memorial to your 
leadership. 


What sounder reasons could be ad- 
vanced in opposition to the resolution? 

Let me give you, the Members of this 
House, and to the American people, a 
story related by Colonel Gorrell of a fact 
accomplished only through the wisdom 
and actions of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, by giving to 
this House the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. Colonel Gorrell said: 

On the Sunday following Pearl Harbor I 


had a telephone call from the War Depart- 
ment. I hopped into a cab and reached the 
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War Department in a few minutes. The War 
Department said it wanted certain troops 
flown to a certain place abroad, a distance 
of many thousands of miles, without the 
enemy finding out about it, We were sup- 
posed to fly to three points, all of which were 
vital. In less than 5 minutes after the re- 
quest was given to us, by lifting the telephone 
and calling the proper places in our system, 
our airplanes that we wanted to use were 
notified during flight and by radio to land. 
Those airplanes landed at the proper place 
and discharged their passengers and cargo. 
We had them at the point of assembly of 
the troops before the troops had packed their 
equipment and were ready to go. We flew 
the troops on those planes nonstop to the 
borders of our country—so that the enemy 
spies could not find out where they were 
going—and then on to their destination. It 
took less than 5 minutes to select the planes 
and to order those planes to land. Plans for 
all such movements had been prepared during 
peace and were ready. In general, the thing 
clicked. The plans formulated in 1936 and 
1937 moved along without a hitch. I doubt 
very much if the enemy knows where those 
troops are today, and I think the enemy will 
be surprised when he comes in contact with 
them, if he does. 


I do not believe that this House in the 
light of all sound and basic reasoning, in 
the light of facts that are not contra- 
dicted, in the light of a challenge to 
produce some sound reasoning that such 
a committee should be established, and 
yet no basic or sound reasons given, in 
the light of experienced men, who have 
given broad policies, which have devel- 
oped our aviation industry, yes, my 
friends, I do not believe in the light of 
all these facts that this House can afford 
to let a resolution as offered here today 
prevail. I urge, my friends and col- 
leagues, that for the future of aviation, 
that for the development and continued 
progress of aviation, and in the interest 
of our boys fighting in the far-flung 
theaters of war throughout the world, 
and in the interest of the people of the 
United States and of the world, that on 
this resolution you vote “no.” 


Proposed Aviation Legislation, H. R. 1012 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr, TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following telegram 
from David L. Behncke, president, Air 
Line Pilots’ Association. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 28, 1943, 
Harve TIBEOTT: 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

The pilots that man our country’s air liners 
domestically, hemispherically, and globally 
are against Resolution No. 23. They have 
every confidence in the fitness, willingness, 
and ability of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee to continue to deal 
successfully with the legislative problems of 
civil aviation and air transportation, both 
foreign and domestic, fully as well in the 
future as they have in the past to keep our 
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country’s civil flying in the forefront of world 
aviation. I respectfully invite your attention 
to a letter mailed you Saturday, February 27, 
which discusses this very important subject 
more in detail. The pilots, all of them, will 
be most deeply appreciative for your help to 
defeat Resolution No. 23 in the best interest 
of the industry, the public, and the working 
people in the industry. 
Davin L. BEHNCKE, 
President, Air Line Pilots’ Association. 


Newsprint Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to protest against the order re- 
stricting the use of newsprint paper in 
this country. The effects of this order 
are called to our attention in a most 
forcible manner by the following edi- 
torials appearing in Colorado news- 


papers, 

I think the least we can do for our 
boys in training camps is to make daily 
newspapers available. Because of this 
order the boys in camps adjacent to 
Colorado Springs will be denied this op- 
portunity as is explained in the edi- 
torial from the Colorado Springs Ga- 
zette: 

NEWSPRINT AND THESE PAPERS 

You got a six-page paper on Saturday 
afternoon, and you are getting a six-page pa- 
per this morning, and that is the work of 
Washington. We don’t like to publish a pa- 
per such as this, and we would never do it on 
our own initiative. The initiative is passing 
to Government. We don’t like, either, to 
yield a part of our editorial page to other 
use, as we are preparing to do. We prefer to 
provide as much interpretative and back- 
ground material as possible to balance the 
news ration. We will continue to do so 
within the limitations imposed, though you 
may find it in unaccustomed places. 

The limitations take the form of restric- 
tions on newsprint. There is no shortage of 
newsprint, and the Canadian industry, which 
supplies 80 percent of the United States mar- 
ket, is showing concern over loss of business 
it readily can handle. That is the work of 
governments. Ottawa doesn’t say anything, 
but Washington attributes it mainly to lack 
of transportation. There is transportation 
in first-class mail cars for tens of thousands 
of tons of paper carrying press releases and 
illustrated matter that unnumbered Govern- 
ment agencies urgently request the newspa- 
pers to print. The paper shortage doesn’t 
run to Government or Government's demand 
for newspaper space. Were that met, this 
would become strictly the Government Ga- 
zette. 

If there is need for conservation in war- 
time—and there is and in all things—it is 
@ need imposed upon all alike. It runs to 
government as well as to business and the 
individual. Government has sacrificed noth- 
ing, and with respect to the matter under 
discussion, it has not even imposed news- 
print restrictions equably. We are operating 
under one of those strange formulas peculiar 
to Washington. A publisher who uses less 
than 25 tons of newsprint a quarter is auto- 
Matically exempt, whether he publishes a 
newspaper or a glorified handbill. He is 


asked for no contribution to the war effort. 
Publishers using large quantities are limited 
to 100 percent of the newsprint used for net 
paid circulation in the comparable quarter 
of 1941, plus a percentage for waste. If a 
paper has had no increase in circulation or 
business in 2 years it is called upon to make 
no paper savings but rather can, and prob- 
ably does, have more paper now than it 
actually needs. We have such instances near- 
by. 

Government, thus, is not asking every- 
body to reduce paper consumption by a fixed 
percent, but expects to make its full savings 
at the expense of the papers which have 
grown in the last 2 years. Under this for- 
mula, The Gazette and The Telegraph be- 
come prize goats. Our circulation is up 50 
percent. We are expected to use no more 
newsprint than was required to produce a 
third fewer copies in 1941. Provision is made 
for appeal in cases of undue hardship but 
the appeal failed to provide relief. We were 
granted half relief, like the farmer given 
gasoline to haul his produce to market but 
none to get back home on. 

We are faced with two courses—to reduce 
the size of our papers or to cut off circulation. 
In an effort to comply with the order, we have 
reduced the size of our papers by as much, 
perhaps as 20 percent. There is a point be- 
yond which we cannot carry that process and 
still produce a newspaper or be left with the 
means to do so. We are at that point. The 
alternative, then, is to cut off circulation, but 
our increased circulation is, for the most 
part, attributable to military developments 
here. The bulk of it goes into Camp Carson 
and Peterson Field. The Army looks upon 
the newspaper as a morale builder. It wants 
men to read and be informed. It doesn’t 
want to lose daily newspaper service. Gov- 
ernment doesn't want to give us enough 
newsprint to provide that service. 

That is the problem handed us. We are 
conserving newsprint now to the utmost of 
our ability and we will continue to do so 
whether other now practically exempted users 
are required to do so or not. We will con- 
tinue to publish the best papers we know how 
to publish and to provide the services our 
readers have come to expect of us over a long 
period of years. Forced to a choice we will 
continue to publish those papers for the peo- 
ple of Colorado Springs. It will be a matter 
of deep regret if we cannot continue to serve 
the Army or the numerous war agencies 
which have come to us, but the decision is 
not ours. It rests in Washington. 


Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from the Pueblo Star-Journal refers to 
the shortage of newspapers at Colorado 
Springs, and cites the wasteful methods 
now being employed by our Government. 
It is time for Congress to call a halt to 
such extravagance. 


GOVERNMENT EXTRAVAGANCE, A NATIONAL DIS- 
GRACE TO ANY COUNTRY ENGAGED IN WAR 


The Federal Government is cuttng down 
on the supply of newsprint paper for all daily 
papers; and believe us, none of them are 
wasting a single pound of it. They can’t 
afford to under present price and supply 
conditions. 

The Star-Journal and Chieftain were 
shown a bundle of posters, size about 8 
feet by 12 feet, printed in colors on one side 
only, of course, received by a merchant in 
Pueblo and which were sent by air express 
at a cost of $84, These posters if used at all 
would be good any time before March 1. 
They were received 10 days before that date. 

Again we gasp at a story told us by the 
head of a government agency in Pueblo. 
The man said he frequently receives circulars 
and posters, usable within any reasonable 
time, which must wait until a Saturday when 
they can be put out by patriotic Boy Scouts 
free. But, get this, one recent lot which 
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came by air express cost $280 and had to wait 
until Boy Scouts could deliver them free. 
All air express charges are prepaid, otherwise 
shipments would not be accepted for the 
reason that the consignee has no funds with 
which to pay shipping or distribution charges. 

And then get this one. In Colorado Springs 
the Government has placed about 40,000 men 
in Camp Carson and at Peterson Air Field. 
These men want newspapers. They want the 
Colorado Springs Gazette published in the 
morning and they want the Colorado Springs 
Telegraph published in the evening. 

But can they get them? They cannot. The 
publishers of the Gazette and Telegraph feel 
that their first duty is to their regular and 
permanent subscribers. The cifculation of 
these two papers has increased about 50 per- 
eent. The Government has cut the supply 
of newsprint paper 10 percent under the 
Zi of. paper einn 

1941. 


What is the result? For the first time in 
50 years these two newspapers have had to 
reduce some of their daily issues to six pages 
in order to supply even their normal increase 
in circulation in their city population. 
(Seems to us we have heard of the same thing 
taking place in Italy.) Circulation in the 
two Government camps has been practically 
eliminated. 

The Government, however, expects the Ga- 
zette and Telegraph to continue to donate 
thousands of dollars in space in printing in- 
formation about scores of Government activi- 
ties, which the Government wants the peo- 
ple to have, about 90 percent of which has 
already been covered by the three major press 
associations. 

This also shows how the Government 
wastes white paper, employees’ salaries, cost 
of printing and and other inci- 
dentals, and still the chair warmers n Wash- 
ington continue to issue directives, propa- 
ganda, questionnaires, ete., by the trainload. 

The Colorado Springs situation is no doubt 
only one of many others where the Govern- 
ment has sent many thousands of men for 
training purposes, which is all right. But, 
what the publishers of the Gazette and Tele- 
graph are complaining about, and with which 
We agree 100 percent, is the inconsistency of 
the whole program. While the Government 
is demanding that every individual not only 
buy bonds and stamps, but also agree to 
economize and cut their normal food supply 
50 percent, the Government itself spends 
money like the proverbial prodigal son, and 
then expects everybody to take it under the 
blanket of patriotism. 

We're all patriotic to the limit, but we 
respectfully submit that the Government it- 
self should first set an example for economy 
which it is demanding everybody else should 
practice. 


Hospitalization for World War No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, the passage 
of H. R. 1749 by the House and similar 
action by the body at the other end of 
the Capitol and its approval by the Pres- 
ident are needed to meet a bad situation, 
under which many boys now leaving the 
Army and Navy with honorable dis- 
charges are denied needed hospitaliza- 
tion. The situation was discussed at 
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some length in the hearings of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Independ- 
ent Offices, when General Hines, Director 
of the Veterans’ Administration, was be- 
fore us. Under permission granted by 
the House, I place excerpts from those 
hearings in the Recor at this point: 


General Hines. Now, there is a type of pa- 
tient that has caused considerable difficulty, 
probably to the Congressmen of various dis- 
tricts, and that is brought about by the 
neuropsychiatric cases who have gone in, but 
somehow have been missed, for the fact that 
they have been generally mentally disabled, 
not due to service and have been discharged, 
and their parents notified, or even maybe a 
relative notified that the man was going to 
be discharged. 

Mr. Case. I have three cases that have come 
to my attention recently, General, of that 
type; one was tubercular. 

General Hines, They are very distressing 
cases and it is something that will have to be 
worked out. And I am satisfied that it will 
probably require starting earlier in providing 
hospitalization than we may have hoped to 
have started, with the neuropsychiatric non- 
service group, for this reason: 

You notify a mother and a father, say, that 
their boy is going to be discharged and tell 
them to take this boy when he gets out and 
put him in an institution, when they may feel 
that he was perfectly all right when he went 
into the service or possibly they did not real- 
ize that he was a mental case of some kind. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. And you can assume that 
if he had remained in civil life he would not 
have suffered the ailment for a good many 
years but the mere taking into the Army 
services might have had a bad effect and 
cause the condition to come on that may 
never have arisen for years and years. 

General Hines. Yes. And you can take 
many strong men and put them through the 
rather intensive training, it does cause some 
of them to break, if they are of a nervous 
temperament, their neryous system may have 
been overtaxed. 

Mr. Wooprum. That would almost be in line 
of duty. 

General Hives. Yes; and it should be. We 
have found in some instances even though 
the services have discharged these men as 
having a disability not incurred in line of 
duty, we have ‘found them in line of duty 
because we take into account the points that 
the Congressman has just made, the change 
of environment. 

A Member of Congress recently called my 
attention to the case of a man who worked 
in a plant up in New York State, who had 
been working along there for 5 years, at least 
steadily and got along perfectly all right. He 
was drafted and within a very short time 
broke down. The Army had not discharged 
this man from the hospital; they did a good 
job; they kept him in the hospital. But 
they had notified his parents that this man 
should be taken out and should be treated 
in a State institution. 

Mr. Case. One of the cases I have in mind is 
of a man who had been in the service for 14 
months and they discharged him and said it 
was because of disability he had before he 
came into the service and they notified his 
parents that they were shipping him home, 
that it was their responsibility; and the par- 
ents were not in financial condition to take 
care of him. 

General Hines. We have pursuaded them 
not to do that any more and they are not 
sending the boys home, and we get these 
cases before they are discharged. 

Mr. Dirksen. Now, General, take the second 
type of case. I have three types in mind. 
The second type of case, in my judgment, 
would be a border-line case, where there has 
been a boy inducted, and may be drilled for 
only 2 weeks and he developed an aggravated 
heart condition. Then he is kept in the 


hospital for 6 or 7 months and finally they 
discharge him. Now, cannot they well say it 
is an aggravation due to the military service, 
and are you authorized to take that kind of 
case? 

General Hives. No; we are not authorized 
to hospitalize that type of case unless we 
make a finding that the disability was in line 
of duty. And I believe, in handling these 
cases, we have been a little more liberal than 
the Army or the Navy in thei determinations. 

Mr. Case. We passed a bill in the House, as 
I recall, to take case of those cases? 

General Hines. That Is right. 

Mr. Case. And it went over to the Senate. 
I introduced one bill along that line and I 
think Mr. RANKIN introduced one, and the 
Veterans’ Administration report said that 
would be taking those cases earlier than they 
took them after World War No. 1. I always 
felt they overlooked the fact that after World 
War No. 1 we already had the national soldiers 
homes, and that cases with an honorable dis- 
charge, could go into the national homes. 

General Hines. Following World War No. 1 
we did start to take case of the cases we are 
talking about earlier than the general run of 
cases, and it will be my position, if I can get 
the Budget and the President to agree with 
me in reporting on the same bill, to modify 
that to the extent of taking in, as they did 
before neuropsychiatric and tubercular cases, 
where the State institutions are not prepared 
to take those mcn. The State institutions 
are generally crowded now. 


Mr. Speaker, H. R. 1749 not only makes 
these cases of so-called pre-service origin 
eligible for hospitalization but takes care 
of the WAAC’s also, as it should. When 
the Army or the Navy accepts a man or 
woman for service in the armed services, 
the burden of proof should be on the 
Government to show that disability later 
on was not service connected. Certainly 
the veteran is entitled to feel that it was 
brought on or aggravated by service. 
The national homes offered this hospi- 
talization to the soldier in World War 
No. 1, and the boys and girls who serve 
today deserve equal consideration. 


Louis Bromfield Writes on the Grimness 
of the Food Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include herewith a letter from 
Louis Bromfield, one of the best known 
writers in America and an actual dirt 
farmer, who charges ineptitude on the 
part of the administration in handling 
the entire food situation in the United 
States. I was much impressed by Mr. 
Bromfield’s letter to the New York Times, 
as a clear, realistic statement of the farm 
problem, and believe it should be read by 
every Member of Congress. 

The statement follows: 

To the EDITOR or THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

It seems to me that the time has come 
for some one to state a few plain facts about 
the grimness of the food situation in the 
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United States. The following things are per- 
fectly apparent: 

1. That the situation is far more grave than 
the public has been allowed to know. 

2. That the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
was given charge of the food problem, has 
proved himself incompetent, that he has 
taken no effective measures whatever, al- 
though the gravity of the situation should 
have been apparent to one in his position long 
before Pearl Harbor. He is offering no effec- 
tive plan even at this late date, but only 
absurdities such as $100,000,000 subsidies and 
dream armies of 3,000,000 volunteer ignorant 
and untrained women and children workers. 

3. That nothing whatever has been done to 
help the farmer in solving the three obstacles 
which prevent him, despite all the patriotism 
and good-will in the world, from achieving 
maximum production. These are in order: 
skilled labor, machinery, fertilizer, and semi- 
skilled labor. High wages in industry have 
drained away the unskilled labor. The Army 
continues to draft the precious and irreplace- 
able skilled labor, needed if any food at all 
is to be produced beyond the farmer's im- 
mediate needs. Not only is there nothing 
done to help the acute labor problem, the in- 
roads of the Army on skilled labor are making 
conditions worse every day. Machinery, re- 
gardless of Department of Agriculture figures, 
is impossible to obtain. Even to get a spare 
nut or bolt it is necessary for a farmer to 
spend long hours of his precious time filling 
out forms, traveling miles on precious rubber 
and then waiting weeks before the nut or bolt 
is obtainable 


FERTILIZERS HARD TO GET 


No nitrogen fertilizer is available, and other 
fertilizers become more and more difficult to 
obtain. 

No farmer wants any part of Mr. Wickard’s 
absurd $100,000,000 subsidy. What he wants 
is the labor machinery and fertilizer to get 
his job done and produce honestly as much 
as possible. Certainly no taxpayer wants an- 
other $100,000,000 item carelessly tossed into 
the already fantastic expenditures of a hope- 
lessly muddled campaign along the whole of 
the home front. 

As to the dream army of 3,000,000 unskilled 
workers, they can only be of any practical 
use in areas where there are flash crops of 
fruit and vegetables. Even here such an 
army is not too valuable and is certain to be 
the cause of 10 to 20 percent loss or damage 
of crops. To the dairymen, the poultrymen, 
the livestock raisers, to the farm equipped 
with expensive machinery, temporary volun- 
teer labor is of no value whatever. What is 
needed and vitally necessary is skilled, experi- 
enced labor 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 
Without it, hatcheries must curtail produc- 
tion or close, poultrymen and dairymen must 
cut production or go out of business. Many 
thousands all over the country have already 
done so, The talk of increased production is 
nonsense, and it is criminal to go on deceiv- 
ing the people of the Nation with the idea 
that more food will be produced next year. 


DETAILED INFORMATION LACKING 


The only figures on the situation come from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, recently pro- 
moted (Heaven knows why) to the post of 
“Food Czar,” or in hand-outs by press agents 
from his office or in interviews to newspaper- 
men who do not and cannot understand the 
fundamentals of food production problems, 
There are, of course, the periodical speeches 
of the Secretary of Agriculture telling the 
people of the United States that they must 
learn to do without, and the farmer, already 
working 16 hours a day under great handi- 
caps, that he must work harder and put his 
women and children into the fields. No fig- 
ures are given out concerning the hundreds 
of thousands of acres of potatoes, corn, and 
soy beans that are still unharvested in the 
field because there is no labor, Nor are any 
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figures given concerning the soy beans that 
cannot be marketed because when the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture urged farmers last year to 
plant more soy beans he overlooked the fact 
that there is a limit to the capacity of soy- 
bean processing plants. 

Farmers must work and plan anywhere 
from 6 months to a year ahead. One cannot 
suddenly increase production in the middle 
of the year. On the food production front 
we lost the year 1942 and now we have lost 
the year 1943 because no practical sensible 
plan has been offered but only mountains of 
questionnaires, the drafting of skilled farm 
labor, and a shortage of machinery. In mak- 
ing plans ahead a farmer must lay out any- 
where from $200 upward into the thousands, 
according to the size of the food-producing 
unit he operates. It is insane to expect a 
farmer with unharvested crops still in the 
field to lay out large sums of money to begin 
again in the midst of winter. Nobody has 
given the farmer the least hint of assurance 
that he will have labor or machinery or fer- 
tilizer for next year's crop. 

It is no wonder then that one hears, as I 
have heard, good, honest, patriotic farmers 
say, “I and my family are all right. We will 
eat. When the city people haven't enough 
to eat maybe Washington will do something 
about the situation.” He is at the end of 
his tether. And, my friends in the city, you 
are going to go without enough to eat—cer- 
tainly you are going to go without butter 
and eggs and cream and meat because your 
Government in Washington has done noth- 
ing to help solve farm-production problems. 
At the very moment I am writing, farmers’ 
sons and young farmers, authentic, vital 
skilled labor, are being drafted into an Army 
already too big to be fed except at the expense 
of civilians on the home front. 

That is the immediate picture, but its 
effects are much more far-reaching. They 
touch the future of the Democratic Party, 
the future of liberalism and the future of 
the world. At this very moment another big 
commission is being set up under the able 
direction of ex-Governor Lehman, of New 


York. Its is to feed the people of 
the liberated countries. The question is, 
“With what?” We are not even feeding our- 


Selves and our own armies. “Food will win 
the war and dictate the peace,” Mr. Wickard 
keeps repeating. Again the question is, 
What food? Without food all the ships and 
tanks and planes and soldiers are worthless. 
And what a job there is before us in a starving 
world! 
PEOPLE NOT AMENDABLE 

Certainly no political party and not even 
this administration can say to the American 
people, “You must do without so that we can 
feed starving Europe.” Food, I venture to 
say, is the most important item in the whole 
war program today, ahead of arms, or 
soldiers, or planes, or tanks, or what you will. 
And still nothing is being done and still 
skilled labor is being drafted from the farm. 

Tt is a curious fact, hitherto unremarked so 
far as I know, that the whole production pro- 
gram is in the hands of a junta of politicians 
from Indiana—Paul V. McNutt, Claude Wick- 
ard, General Hershey, and Clifford Townsend. 
Together they add up to an Indiana political 
machine with prodigious ambitions. I think, 
however, that we need not worry about their 
ambitions. If things go along the home front 
as they are going now there will not be a 
Democratic farm vote north of the Mason and 
Dixon line. I doubt if there will be a Demo- 
cratic elected from north of that 
line. The Democratic party will be deader 
than the Republican party has even been. 

The writer of this letter is the proprietor of 
a 1,100-acre farm in Ohio producing eggs, 
chickens, hogs, beef, wool, lamb, and dairy 
products in quantity. He knows farm prob- 
lems intimately and is in contact with farm- 
ers all over the country. 


From a Democrat who once believed that 
the New Deal was a program instead of merely 
a gigantic improvisation carried on from day 
to day and week to week at the expense of 
American citizens, 

Lovis BROMFIELD. 

Lucas, Omo, February 5, 1943. 


The Independent Bank Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment by W. Emil Placek, a prominent 
banker of my district, before the Special 
Senate Committee to Study Problems of 
Small Business Enterprises: 


Gentlemen, many rapid and startling 
changes are taking place in our economic sys- 
tem—the growth and expansion of chain 
stores, chain and branch banking—which 
cause us to wonder just how far this central- 
ized distribution and centralized credit will 
go. Those of us who believe in individual 
initiative and free enterprise shudder when we 
we see this consolidation and centralization 
taking place before our very eyes. The small 
businessman and country banker wonder 
whether this trend will continue, or whether 
we may hope for a reversal of this policy. 

To combat this centralized policy many in- 
dividuals within the Government and outside 
the Government believe that the proper 
method to fight that policy is to have the 
Government enter into business to protect 
the consumers and establish various agencies 
to furnish capital and enter into the loaning 
or credit field in competition with free en- 
terprise. Small business is, therefore, caught 
between these two philosophies, and unless 
some other method can be devised small bus- 
iness and country banking are on their way 
out. My investment in land and farming en- 
terprise is more than three times greater than 
my investment in banking, and I should, 
therefore, know the problem of both. Ap- 
proximately 12,000 of the 15,000 banks have 
less than two million deposits; therefore 
banking, especially country banking, is small 
business. 

In order to give the committee a clearer 
view of the problems of the country banks, 
I shall dwell upon the difficulties of my own 
institution and of my neighbors. 
Prior to 1933 our bank made a large number 
of real-estate loans, which we sold to local 
investors, charging a commission on such 
loans. We are not now permitted to make 
and sell such real-estate loans. We loaned 
money to farmers, deriving a revenue there- 
from, which are now carried by the Produc- 
tion Credit Associations, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Emergency Feed and Seed 
loans, and Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans. The United States Government bonds 
which we carried in our portfolio bore in- 
terest at 4½ percent, and we now get less 
than 2 percent. With numerous govern- 
mental agencies actively competing with 
country banks, just where can we find new 
additional revenue to make a modest return 
on our investment, Frankly, I am so con- 
fused that I cannot answer that question. 
Shall we liquidate and leave the community 
without banking facilities, or shall we carry 
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on at a loss, hoping that things will change 
for the better? We hope that you gentle- 
men, with your great wisdom, will find a 
solution to our problem. In our own bank, 
during the last 6 months of 1942, on a cap- 
ital structure of $172,000, we made a net 
profit of $928, or slightly more than ½ of 1 
percent. With deposits of $2,000,000, we have 
$1,100,000 in cash. All of our loans to all 
the businessmen and all the farmers in our 
community amount to $169,500, of which 
amount less than $75,000 are strictly loans 
to farmers (copy of our bank statement is 
attached). 

We are told by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the Farm Credit Administration 
that it is necessary to revive the regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation so that the 
farmers may get the necessary credit to raise 
food for freedom. With prevailing prices for 
farm commodities, the farmer does not need, 
nor does he want credit, His main problem 
is labor and equipment. Regulation “Ww” 
precludes us country bankers from obtaining 
installment loans, because the sale of cars, 
electrical equipment, and other articles are 
prohibited and farm machinery is rationed. 

Occasionally some individuals within the 
Government, and outside the Government, 
make the satement that the Government 
loaning agencies are necessary because the 
bankers made such a poor job of it during 
the years of 1929 to 1938. On behalf of the 
country bankers, I deny the charge. You 
gentlemen know what happened when the 
Federal Reserve banks called their loans in 
1928 and 1929. Farm commodity prices took 
a headlong dive downward, and to make 
matters worse, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and 48 State banking examiners de- 
manded that such loans be liquidated or 
charged out. With corn down to 10 cents 
per bushel, and hogs at 62 per hundred, it 
was criminal to ask the farmers to pay up. 
With orderly liquidation of charged out notes 
of farmers, our record shows that over 95 
percent were paid in full. The record also 
shows that numerous banks that were 
thrown into receivership paid the depositors 
in full. True, there were some banks that 
did not pay out, but that in many instances 
was due to the fact that large city banks, 
in their greed for profits, loaded them up 
with worthless foreign bonds and 
railroads’ and bankrupt utilities’ bonds. 
Whether the subsidized governmental loan 
agencies are necessary is fully answered by 
a resolution passed by the Nebraska Farm 
Bureau Federation on June 18, 1942, to wit: 

“After an exhaustive study by the com- 
mittee set up to study the effect upon agri- 
culture of the proposal that the Production 
Credit Administration be extended to take 
over the responsibility of the banks to the 
local community, we recommend that the 
Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation take the 
stand that the Production Credit Adminis- 
tration be restricted to supplemental agri- 
cultural loans on the basis originally set up. 

“We find that the Nebraska farmers as a 
whole are not demanding expansion of activi- 
ties in production credit association but that 
Nebraskans desire that local banks be allowed 
wider discretionary power in granting sound 
agricuitural credit.” 

A. G. Black, Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, in his report for the year 
1941 says that in 1940 there were 337 full- 
time production credit associations field 
offices, and at the end of 1941 there were 515 
full-time production credit association field 
offices. This is an increase of 53 percent. 
Just what emergency existed in 1940 requir- 
ing this enormous increase? Possibly the 
resolution introduced by. Senator WHERRY 
calling for an investigation may disclose the 
reason. 

The country bankers are not asking that 
production credit association be abolished, 
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All we ask is that the subsidized capital of 
$120,000,000 be returned to the United States 
Treasury, and if not returned to the Treasury, 
that they be compelled to pay interest on the 
money, the same as banks were compelled to 
do on the money borrowed from Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for preferred stock. 
Certainly there is nothing unreasonable in 
that request. The production credit asso- 
ciations should furnish their own capital the 
same as cooperative creameries and coopera- 
tive farm elevators. 

During 1942 the banks of Saunders County, 
Nebr., paid real and personal taxes amounting 
to $9,708.96; Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration assessments of $4,317.28; capital- 
stock tax of $983.75; or a total of $15,009.99 

The production credit association, a sub- 
sidized governmental agency operating in this 
county, paid no taxes, deposit-insurance 
assessments, nor capital-stock tax. How long 
can country banks meet that kind of 
competition? 

During 1942, 18 country banks in Nebraska 
liquidated, all except 1 because of unfair, sub- 
sidized governmental competition by the pro- 
duction credit associations and other agen- 
cies. When the country banks, in which 
mostly farmers are stockholders, are liqui- 
dated, what is going to happen? Either 
socialized credit from Washington or branch 
banking. I assume the American people want 
neither. - 

The same situation exists in other States. 
Read the attached letter from the directors 
of the Medicine Bow State Bank, Medicine 
Bow, Wyo., and you will realize what the 
country banks are up against. 

The following news item was carried by 
the Associated Press: 

“MARIONVILLE, Mo., December 22.—The 
presence of Government agencies loaning 
money to farmers and businessmen is causing 
the Bank of Marionville to close, bank of- 
ficials said. They announced that the bank 
will pay depositors in full. 

“Officials said the institution was in excel- 
lent financial condition, but, because of lack 
of loan demands, the board of directors de- 
cided to suspend business. The bank was 
organized 56 years ago and will pay out ap- 
proximately $300,000 to depositors.” 

Still another news item carried by the As- 
sociated Press: 


“ARKANSAS BANK LIQUIDATED—BLAMES UNITED 
STATES COMPETITION 


“STEPHENS, ARK.—The stockholders of the 
Bank of Stephens here voted to voluntarily 
liquidated their bank as of February 27, 1943. 
The directors say that the bank operated at a 
loss during the year 1942, and they were un- 
able to compete with Government loan agen- 
cies. At the close of business December 31, 
1942, deposits totaled $389,000, with loans of 
only $9,000. Capital is $30,000. Stephens 
will be left without banking facilities.” 

The Government furnishes the free sub- 
sidized capital, and the large city banks fur- 
nish the money by purchasing debentures of 
the Federal intermediate credit banks, who 
in turn discount the notes of the production 
credit associations, who are directly in com- 
petition with country banks. The 
thing about this vicious circle is the fact 
that the large city banks use the money on 
deposit with them by the country banks, 
and thus furnish the most vicious compe- 
tition for their customers—the country 
banks. 

If the country banks are to be saved, it is 
necessary that something be done without 
delay. The country banks hope that your 
committee will give prompt consideration to 
the problems confronting them. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EMIL PLACEK, 
President, Country Bank Division, 
Independent Bankers Association. 
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Quinine Pool by the Druggists of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call attention to the service being ren- 
dered by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, 2215 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., a national nonprofit, 
professional body of pharmacists, phar- 
maceutical educators, law-enforcement 
officials, reseerch workers, and others 
interested in the protection of public 
health and the prevention and treat- 
ment of disease. 

With the fighting fronts of the war 
centered in the world’s worst malaria- 
infested areas—North Africa, the Solo- 
mon Islands, Burma, India, and China— 
the Army and the Navy are appealing 
to the retail pharmacists and hospital 
pharmacists of the country to contribute 
their stocks of quinine and other cin- 
chona alkaloids for the use of men in 
uniform. It is estimated that there is 
more than 100,000 ounces of these vital 
antimalarial drugs on the shelves of 
prescription rooms and dispensaries 
throughout the country, and the inva- 
sion of Java and other islands of the 
Dutch East Indies by the Japs last Feb- 
ruary cut off practically the entire sup- 
ply of these drugs to the United States, 

Acting on the appeals of the armed 
forces, Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, on the recommendation of Don- 
ald Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, has appointed the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
the agent of the Government to collect 
the quinine and other antimalarial 
drugs which pharmacists contribute, 
and the association has established a na- 
tional quinine pool, under the sponsor- 
ship of the War Production Board and 
the Defense Supplies Corporation. The 
pool has been set up in the association’s 
headquarters, the American Institute of 
Pharmacy, 2215 Constitution Avenue, 
this city, and pharmacists from all sec- 
tions of the country are expected to flood 
it with quinine. 

In a six-page folder being mailed to 
every retail pharmacist and hospital 
pharmacist in the United States, the 
War Production Board calls attention 
to the fact that stocks of these drugs 
have been frozen since early last year 
by a conservation order which prohibits 
their use except for the treatment of 
malaria. Since this disease is endemic 
in but a few States, thousands of ounces 
of these drugs are tied up on the shelves 
of prescription rooms and dispensaries, 
especially in States where there is little 
or no malaria. 

In a letter to Fred J. Stock, Chief of 
the Drugs and Cosmetics Section, Chem- 
icals Division, of the War Production 
Board, Brig, Gen. Larry B. McAfee, Act- 
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ing Surgeon General of the United 
States Army, states: 


The National Research Council, after due 
consideration of the quinine stocks of the 
country, has recommended that all such 
stocks now held by retail druggists through- 
out the country be pooled under the control 
of the Defense Supplies Corporation. The 
Surgeon General has for a long time been 
aware of this serious situation and heartily 
recommends such procedure. It is my belief 
that the druggists of the country will com- 
ply and assist the war effort in this manner. 

I hope that every pharmacist in the non- 
malarial areas of the country who has any 
quantity of quinine or other cinchona alka- 
loids on hand in his prescription room or hos- 
pital dispensary, no matter how small that 
quantity may be, will contribute it to the 
National Quinine Pool for the use of the 
armed forces. It is not often that an indi- 
vidual in civilian life has the opportunity 
to make such a vital contribution to the 
prosecution of the war; to give something 
that money can’t buy; and to place in the 
hands of the Army and Navy a substance of 
great strategic value. 


Rear Admiral Ross T McIntire, Sur- 
geon General of the United States Navy, 
in a letter to the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, states: 


I am addressing this letter to you with the 
request that you place it before the pharma- 
cists of the Nation. It is, frankly, an appeal 
for help to meet the needs of the armed serv- 
ices for quinine to be used in combatting 
malaria. 

Right now our forces are meeting the 
enemy in parts of the world where malaria 
is very prevalent: Guadalcanal, New Guinea, 
China, India, Burma, and North Africa. Fu- 
ture operations against the enemy will most 
certainly require our men to fight in 
malarious regions in which it will be neces- 
sary to supply them with antimalarial drugs 
in order to maintain their fighting efficiency. 

In anticipation of the need for antimalarial 
drugs, the Government established a large 
stock pile of quinine in pre-Pearl Harbor days 
and has encouraged a great increase in pro- 
duction of atabrine. Although atabrine is 
a very valuable antimalarial drug, there are 
many individuals in whom quinine is still 
the drug of choice and in certain cases it is 
life-saving and cannot be replaced by syn- 
thetic drugs. Our medical officers are using 
the synthetic antimalarial drugs whenever it 
is possible to do so, but the need for more 
quinine is becoming increasingly urgent as 
the number of men fighting in malarious 
regions increases and the stock pile dwindles. 

Consequently, the armed services must 
have every ounce, every gram of quinine pro- 
curable and we are asking the pharmacists 
of the Nation to help our fighting men by 
donating their stocks of quinine and other 
cinchona alkaloids to the Government. 
Each donation of quinine will -be a direct 
contribution to the winning of the war. 

The mission of the Medical Department of 
the Navy is “to keep as many men at as many 
guns as many days as possible.” Will you 
help us in carrying out our mission? 


CERTIFICATE FOR PHARMACISTS 


Pharmacists who contribute their 
quinine to the national quinine pool 
will receive a V-certificate in acknowl- 
edgment. The certificate bears the 
statement: 

We have contributed our stocks of quinine 
and related cinchons derivatives to the na- 
tional quinine pool to be used to combat 
malaria among the armed forces fighting the 
Axis enemy in tropical areas, 
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Commenting upon the project, Dr. E. 
F. Kelly, secretary of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, said: 


The association welcomes this opportu- 
nity to pool its staff and facilities with those 
of the war agencies of the Government and 
has tackled this, one of the greatest projects 
ever undertaken by organized pharmacy in 
the United States. 

Every agency of the profession of pharmacy 
is placing the full weight of its efforts behind 
this quinine drive. State pharmaceutical 
associations are canvassing their members 
and utilizing their State journals and bulle- 
tin services in an effort to develop as near 
100 percent participation as possible. State 
boards of pharmacy have enlisted their in- 
spectors in the drive and on their calls on 
pharmacists they are urging the prompt 
shipment of contributions. The schools and 
colleges of pharmacy of the country are ask- 
ing their students to make personal calls 
on pharmacists in their neighborhood in 
behalf of the drive and they are also aiding 
in the task o: collecting stocks from State, 
county, and local health and welfare in- 
stitutions. The hospital pharmacists of the 
country are playing a real part in the project 
and the pharmaceutical journals are lend- 
ing their unstinted editorial support to the 
drive. The representatives of manufactur- 
ers’ and wholesalers’ organizations are lend- 
ing their support. The profession of phar- 
macy seeks to double the amount of quinine 
which the Government thinks can be ob- 
tained from the pharmacies and dispensaries 
of the country. We know the quinine is 
there and we are sure that pharmacists are 
going to flood the Nation’s Capital with it. 


The Late Gen. Carey F. Spence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of Gen. Carey F. Spence on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 21, Knoxville, 
and the State of Tennessee suffered an 
irreparable loss. He was one of Ten- 
nesee’s most distinguished men, and 
throughout his long and useful life filled 
a large place in the life of Knoxville, 
where he was born and resided until his 
death. 

He was the son of Dr. John F. Spence, 
a distinguished Methodist minister, a 
native of Ohio, and a Federal soldier, 
who came to Tennessee at the close of 
the Civil War and married one of the 
daughters of William C. Carey, a leading 
citizen of Campbell County, Tenn., and 
a man who played a large part in the 
public affairs of that county before, dur- 
ing, and after the Civil War. The town 
of Careyville, built on the “free soil,” the 
farm and home of William C. Carey, 
derives its name from the maternal 
grandfather of General Spence. Dr. 
John F. Spence was chancelor of Grant 
University at Athens, Tenn., and after- 
ward founded and was chancelor of 
the American Temperance University of 
Harriman. 

As a boy and young man, General 
Spence attained national reputation as 


an athlete, and as a runner was a mem- 
ber of the first United States Olympic 
team. He was halfback on the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee football team, and 
organized and played on the old Knox- 
ville Reds baseball team. 

He loved outdoor life, was a fine wing 
shot, owned many fine bird dogs, and 
was one of Knoxville’s most constant 
fishermen, a sport he was engaged in 
when he died. è 

As a soldier, he wrote his name high 
on the Volunteer State’s roll of fame. 
He came up from the ranks and was a 
self-made soldier. 

On the declaration of War with Spain 
he volunteered, and was made a first licu- 
tenant and regimental adjutant of the 
Sixth United States Volunteer Infantry. 
He was promoted to captain while in 
Puerto Rico. After the war he became 
colonel of the Third Tennessee National 
Guard Regiment. While in command of 
this organization he, with his regiment, 
was ordered to the Mexican border in 
1916, where he served a year. 

When the Third Tennessee was taken 
into Federal service in 1917, it was de- 
signated the One-hundred Seventeenth 
Infantry and became a part of the Thir- 
tieth Division. 

As colonel of this regiment, he trained 
it both in this country and in France and 
in Belgium. The One-hundred Seven- 
teenth participated in the drive that 
broke the Hindenberg line and hastened 
the end of the war. General Spence was 
given a special citation by General Persh- 
ing and was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal. He was appointed brig- 
adier general by President Harding and 
assigned to the Eighty-First Division 
headquarters. 

He was public spirited and gave gen- 
erously of his time and money in the up- 
building of Knoxville and east Tennes- 
see. He sponsored the monument in 
front of Knoxville High School com- 
memorating the dead of the One-hun- 
dred Severteenth. He was a former city 
councilman for more than a decade, had 
served as vice mayor, safety director, 
postmaster, and president of the old 
board of commerce. He was a member 
of Rotary, American Legion, Spanish- 
American War Veterans, Elks, Loyal Le- 
gions, Sons of the Revolution, and num- 
erous other organizations. 

General Spence was in his second term 
as a trustee of the University of Ten- 
nessee, was vice chairman of the State 
defense commission. As a trustee of the 
university, he made a large contribution 
to its growth and upbuilding. 

He was a member of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church. 

General Spence was devoted to his sol- 
dier boys. In him they knew they had 
a never-failing friend. 

When I first came to Knoxville to prac- 
tice law, an employee of the general who 
had served in France came to me and 
disclosed thai he was in default to his 
employer in the sum of $1,200. A bond- 
ing company was his surety. I told him 
that there was but one man in the world 
who could save him from prosecution at 
the hands of the bonding company if it 
had to pay his shortage, and that was 
General Spence. I talked to the general 
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about the matter and, without any hesi- 
tation, he said to me: 

This boy served overseas and saw service 
in battle. I know what that sometimes does 
to a man. I am going to let him work on 
until he can get another job, and I will treat 
his defalcation as my loss and never collect 
it from the company. 


And this he did, and this is just one 
incident of his loyalty, devotion, and gen- 
erosity in always looking after his war 
comrades, 

General Spence is survived by his 
widow, the former Miss Hannah Crook, 
of Baltimore, to whom he was married 
in 1900; one son, Shirley Carey Spence, of 
Louisville, Tenn., and one daughter, Mrs. 
Eleanor Spence Thomas, 

His was a busy, useful, inspiring life, 
and Knoxville is a better city for his hav- 
ing lived and labored in it. He was full 
of years and full of honors and is among 
that “immortal few who were not born 
to die.” 


Transportation of Mail by Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA + 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, no agency 
of the Federal Government is closer to 
the personal and home life of our people 
than is the Postal Service. It is particu- 
larly gratifying, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has wisely written into the first 
section of H. R. 1012, recently reported, a 
provision that the Postmaster General 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board shall in- 
vestigate and report to the Congress con- 
cerning the feasibility and advantages 
of transporting all classes of mail by air 
wherever it will speed delivery. 

Some may question the advisability of 
a policy of carrying all mail by air, but 
certainly there can be no sound opposition 
to investigating the feasibility and ad- 
vantages of such a procedure and report- 
ing thereon to the Congress. 

Every postal administration from the 
time of the first Postmaster General, 
Benjamin Franklin, down to and includ- 
ing the present, has recognized the psy- 
chological importance, the economic 
value and the increased well-being that 
accrues to American citizens as a whole 
through the use of the most rapid means 
of transporting and delivering mail. 

In early days when the stage coach 
was too slow, mail was carried over long 
distances on horse-back. The Pony Ex- 
press, starting from Missouri and ending 
at the Pacific Coast, is the classic ex- 
ample. A journey that took 8 to 10 weeks 
by stage coach was cut to 21 days. With 
the development of rail and steamboat 
transportation, and notwithstanding the 
increased cost to the Government, all 
mail was almost immediately transferred 
to this faster mode of conveyance in ac- 
cordance with a definite policy to speed up 
delivery. 
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Within a very short time after the 
Wright brothers flew their first airplane 
at Kitty Hawk, N. C., the Post Office De- 
partment was busy conducting experi- 
ments in the transportation of mail by 
this twentieth century means of convey- 
ance. It continued these experiments 
throughout the peri/ d of the First World 
War. Finally, when an appropriation of 
only $100,000 was granted in 1918, the 
Department, in cooperation with the 
Army, took the initiative, and on May 15 
of that year the first regular air-mail 
route was established between New York 
and Washington. 

Notwithstanding the surcharge for 
mail sent by air, the phenomenal annual 
increase in the use of domestic air-mail 
facilities eloquently testifies to its many 
advantages. From 16,009 revenue-miles 
flown in 1918, they increased to 2,805,781 
miles in 1927 and 39,958,771 miles in 
1937. In the 5 years following, the use of 
air-mail facilities continued to grow in 
inereasing amounts until in the year 
1942, 89,410,021 revenue-miles were 
fiown. Our foreign air-mail service has 
grown even more sharply, relatively 
speaking. 

With the tremendous aeronautical 
technological advances which have al- 
ready been made since we entered the 
war, it is possible to construct great 
cargo planes far beyond the expectancy 
of a year ago. With the further tech- 
nological advances in manufacturing 
methods, these planes will be produced 
by mass production methods far more 
economically than heretofore. In any 
case, the historical policy of he Postal 
Service from its inception should be 
maintained—the policy of using the fast- 
est means possible to transport tie mails. 

Under our democratic system, govern- 
ment exists for the people. No other 
Single factor of government so welds to- 
gether the different sections of our vast 
Nation as does the Postal Service. The 
speedier the delivery of mail, the stronger 
is that welding process. The Postal 
Service has played an important part in 
unifying this great Nation. Let us take 
steps now to further cement that union 
by strengthening the tie that binds and 
investigate the possibilities of using the 
finest air system in the world—the 
American air transport system—for the 
transportation of all mail of all classes 
wherever delivery would be speeded. 


Ship Production Imperiled by Attitude of 
National Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include a letter addressed to Sen- 
ator JoHN H. BANKHEAD and to me, from 


Mr. Charles J. MacGowan, vice president, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers and Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of 
America, American Federation of Labor, 
and Mr. W. A. Calvin, vice president, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of 
America, American Federation of Labor, 
in which these gentlemen have described 
the prejudicial attitude of the National 
Labor Relations Board against the organ- 
izations comprising the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and the effect of such 
attitude on the industrial peace and har- 
mony so absolutely necessary to our suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1943. 
Hon. Jonn H. BANKHEAD, 

United States Senate. 
Hon. Frang W. BOYKIN, 

House of Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN: The purpose of this communt- 
cation is to direct your attention to certain 
deplorable conditions which, if permitted to 
continue uncurbed and unchecked, may re- 
sult disastrously in the affairs of this Nation 
and our war effort. 

It is an accepted fact that the success of 
our combat forces and those of the united 
Allied nations may be measured by our abil- 
ity to construct naval and cargo vessels to 
police ocean shipping lanes from the Arctic 
to the South Pacific Oceans, thereby guar- 
anteeing an unrestricted continuous flow of 
the implements of war and troop reinforce- 
ments to the armies of the United Nations, 
which are now engaged in a life and death 
struggle for the preservation and perpetua- 
tion of the principles of democracy, decency, 
and Christianity. The shipbuilding organi- 
zations of the American Federation of Labor 
have responded wholeheartedly to the con- 
struction demands which have necessarily 
been made upon the American shipbuilding 
industry. This is clearly indicated by the 
attainment of the unprecedented record of 
the completion of 8,000,000 tons of new ships 
during the year 1942. 

While the above-mentioned construction 
record is without precedent or parallel, our 
program for the shipbuilding industry in 1943 
is 15,000,000 tons of new ship construction, 
and obviously if we are to successfully meet 
this imescapable obligation to our Nation, 
we must have industrial tranquility, coordi- 
nation, and team work. 

Unfortunately, the possibility of the at- 
tainment of industrial accord is now menaced 
by the substitution of industrial dissension 
and dislocation. This threat is entirely at- 
tributable to the apparent prejudicial atti- 
tude of the National Labor Relations Board 
against the organizations comprising the 
American Federation of Labor. 

On the Pacific coast where ship construc- 
tion was abandoned shortly after the con- 
clusicn of World War No. 1 and only a 
nucleus personnel retained in privately owned 
and operated shipyards for repair service, the 
American Federation of Labor organizations 
maintained their agreements with shipyard 
operators, and when confronted with the 
necessity of constructing ships under the 
provision of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
and subsequently upon the demands of a 
nation involved in war, these organizations 
were in a position to safeguard the ship- 
building industry on the Pacific coast against 
possible interruptions to the continuity of 
operations because of the agreements which 
guaranteed the employer against stoppages 
of work because of industrial disputes and 
because of the provisions of the agreements 
denying employment to agitators, saboteurs, 
and other undesirables, whose purpose it is 
to disrupt and dislocate harmonious indus- 
trial operations, 
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In the interest of uniformity of wage and 
working conditions in the shipbuilding indus- 
try which would have the salutary effect of 
discouraging migration on the part of work- 
ers from one yard to another, because of the 
inducement of higher wage rates, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor shipyard organiza- 
tions on the North Pacific coast actually 
reduced their wage rates in order that the 
shipbuilding zone standards established by 
the shipbuilding stabilization committee for 
the Pacific coast zone might become a reality. 

It was doubtful whether or not the rank 
and file of our membership would ratify this 
agreement, because of the sacrifices which 
they felt called upon to make, but the Presi- 
dent of the United States in a public appeal 
urged both the workers and the shipbuilders 
to ratify the stabilization agreement. 

Purther monetary sacrifices were volun- 
tarlly made by the A. F. of L. organizations 
on the Pacific coast in the interest of sta- 
bilization through the medium of reducing 
holiday and overtime compensation from 
double time to time and a half. The Ship- 
building Stabilization Committee’s agree- 
ment, which was first negotiated on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and which embraces all construe- 
tion shipyards from the Mexican to the 
Canadian borders, was used as a model for 
the establishment of similar stabilization 
zone agreements on the Atlantic coast, the 
Gulf coast, and in the Great Lakes area. On 
the Pacific coast in the shipbuilding indus- 
try there was but one composite labor or- 
ganization recognized as the proper and ex- 
clusive bargaining agency for all shipyard 
employees. That was the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. However, a recently created 
labor organization known as the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of America, an affiliate of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, has recently at- 
tempted organizational efforts in all ship- 
yards, not only on the Pacific coast, but in 
all of the zones coming within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Com- 
mittee. The customary practice of this dual 
labor organization is to petition the National 
Labor Relations Board upon some fitmsy 
charge of discrimination against an employer 
to invalidate the agreements between the 
management and the American Federation 
of Labor, with the thought in mind of sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof, the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America. 

Under the provisions of existing American 
Federation of Labor agreements with ship- 
yard operators, the shipbuilding industry of 
the United States during the past year ex- 
ceeded all previous world records. An ex- 
ample of these phenomenal construction 
achievements is the launching of a 10,500-ton 
vessel exactly 414 days after the laying of the 
keel. 

The National Labor Relations Board is to- 
day conducting hearings at Portland, Oreg., 
to determine whether or not the agreements 
between the Kaiser Co. and the American 
Federation of Labor are collusive agreements. 
Whether o~ not these agreements should be 
set aside and the Kaiser Co. ordered by the 
National Labor Relations Board to operate 
its plants upon an open-shop basis for an in- 
definite period of not less than 6 months, 
during which time the Industrial Union of 
Marine Shipbuilding Workers of America will 
be afforded an opportunity of conducting an 
intensive organizing campaign. 

The purpose of this campaign could only 
be to raid the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor organizations, and the 
result of such a campaign will constitute 
nothing less than industrial disaster. 

Obviously, if the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations affiliate is sustained in the 
Kaiser yards by the National Labor Relations 
Board and an organizational campaign is 
initiated, the American Federation of Labor 
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will be compelled to conduct a counter-cam- 
paign, and with industrial warfare prevailing 
in any industry, production schedules are 
bound to suffer. 

While this communication elaborates upon 
the developments in the Kaiser shipyards on 
the Pacific coast, similar charges have been 
filed by the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions against shipyard operators in Portland, 
Maine, Savannah and Brunswick, Ga., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Jacksonville, Tampa, and Panama 
City, Fla., New Orleans, La., Evansville, Ind., 
Los Angeles and the San Francisco Bay area 
in California. Therefore, this Nation is 
confronted with the fact that an agency of 
the Government, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, is actively contributing to the 
efforts of dual labor organization and their 
communistic allies to disrupt and destroy 
harmonious industrial relations in the trans- 
cendently important shipbuilding industry. 

This combination of evil forces by their 
attack upon Democratic American institu- 
tions, such as the American Federation of 
Labor, are unquestionably, knowingly or 
otherwise, aiding and abetting Adolf Hitler 
and his world gangster associates in their at- 
tempted destruction of world democracy. 

The fruits of this policy are already mani- 
festing themselves in a decided drop in pro- 
duction in the Pacific coast yards. We have 
urged our people not to let this controversy 
disturb them to the extent that production 
would be impaired. But regardless of our 
appeals, the resentment in the minds of our 
people runs so deeply that when they have 
met all the contributions above enumerated 
to the successful shipbuilding program, to 
which it should be noted that the Navy De- 
partment, the United States Maritime Com- 
mission and the War Production Board are 
all secondaries and parties thereto, but to now 
find another agency of Government under- 
taking to destroy this contribution to the 
Nation’s security is something that the work- 
ers, the business people, and all segments of 


society on the Pacific Coast simply cannot 


understand. And it is not idle to assume 
that instead of ship production being in- 
creased to meet the 15,000,000-ton require- 
ment that it may seriously and materially 
fall below the production of 1942. It is 
tragic to contemplate such a situation, and 
we are bringing these matters to the attention 
of Congress, as we have already exhausted 
every other avenue available to us. 

It is not betraying a confidence to say that 
every procurement agency in Washington, in- 
cluding Justice Byrnes and Mr. Harry Hop- 
kins, has appealed to the Labor Relations 
Board to cease and desist and terminate this 
tragic farce, but so far the Board remains 
adamant. 

As a manifestation of its desire to contrib- 
ute to the war effort, the American Federation 
of Labor proposed to the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations that they mutually agree 
for the duration of the war to refrain from 
initiating organizing efforts or campaigns in 
industries where either the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations have already executed agree- 
ments with management. This constructive 
proposal of the American Federation of Labor 
was flatly and definitely rejected by the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations’ shipbuild- 
ing organization. 

that these transcendently impor- 
tant matters will be accorded your careful 
consideration, we are 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES J. MacGowan, 

Vice President, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders and Helpers of America. 

W. A. CALVIN, 

Vice President, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders and Helpers of America. 


The Just Powers of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by me before the Municipal Bond Club 
of New York on February 26, 1943. 


In this epochal struggle between liberty 
and despotism, it is well for us to realize 
that liberty is not just a word to window 
dress a patriotic speech. If you doubt that 
liberty is a vital, real, and tangible thing, ask 
yourself, What has a German to live for? 
What have the French to live for if they have 
no hope for the return of liberty? 

We who have so long taken freedom for 
granted must not when catyclismic events 
rush upon us with breathless urgency forget 
that freedom is a real and solid thing. 

Now, when all democracy faces a tragic but 
vital demand for self-defense, is a good time 
to consider that democracy is clear in its 
meaning, understandable in its nature—and 
above all that it is right. 

The world today is divided into two groups 
of nations; the one where the people control 
the governments, the other where the govern- 
ments control the people. The essential, the 
fundamental difference rests on the fact that 
nations where liberty lives are dedicated to 
the proposition that all just powers of gov- 
ernment are derived from the consent of the 
governed. 

This crucial struggle between liberty and 
despotism is a fight for the survival of gov- 
ernments where the people rule. This con- 
flict is a test whether governments conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the principle that 
all just powers of government are derived 
from the consent of the governed or whether 
only dictatorial government shall endure. 

We would like to think that the people of 
Italy and of France—if they were free to make 
a choice—would choose to end both the 
tyranny and the war. But they cannot 
choose—the people do not control their gov- 
ernments, but the governments control the 
people. 

That is the difference between the Axis 
and the democracies—that is the soul of the 
struggle. 

In nations where freedom is and liberty 
lives, the people rule. 

In America, “We the people” are preamble 
to the very thought of government. 

When an American looks into the mirror, he 
is face to face with his government. 

That thought is index to the challenge I 
bring you. 1 

It is fundamental to a comprehensive un- 
derstanding and true appreciation of the 
American system of government that we 
clearly realize and always remember that in 
our democracy the source of all authority and 
the court of last resort is—the people. 

We the people are the sovereign power. 
The will of the people is the supreme law of 
the land. 

The American Government was created by 
a direct compact entered into by the people 
themselves. In the ultimate sense the Con- 
stitution itself is but fountain head and not 
the source of power. Rather than a govern- 
ment granting the people a bill of rights the 
people granted the government a bill of pow- 
ers, not delegating to government an irrevo- 
cable franchise for power, but rather a loan 
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returnable on demand to the grantor—the , 
people. 

The fee simple title of ownership of Amer- 
ican Government is with the people. The 
Constitution is a deed of possession and not 
a bill of sale. 

We should not fail to recognize the com- 
plete reversal in the theory of government 
that America gave the world when “We, the 
people” did hereby establish, etc. This bore 
the recognition that a sovereign power exists 
above the power of every bureau and bureau- 
crat, every department or official, court, or 
constitution. Above all, the institutions of 
government, with powers to modify them at 
pleasure or destroy them at will, is the sov- 
ereign—the people. 

This puts squarely up to every citizen the 
necessity to realize the truth that democracy 
depends on his individual selfiess effort and 
determination. 

Democracy doesn't just happen. It is or- 
ganized, preempted, captured by concentrated 
common sense, established and maintained 
by endless endeavor, 

Let us say this much to ourselves, not only 
with our lips, but in our hearts, let us each 
say, “I myself am a part of American democ- 
racy, I myself must accept responsibility, I 
will constantly, fervently sustain our democ- 
racy.” This is a program worthy of freemen 
and in this program is a plan of hope. 

In freedom’s cause America has opened 
up a battle front that stretches round the 
world. Like one continuous chain the sol- 
dier and the gun make up one front that 
circles all the world. In many and different 
areas, in several and sundry climes the sons 
of America stand guard against the Axis 
hordes. In remote islands, on distant shores, 
in the mountains, in the deserts, in the 
swamps, Americans are on the march. Some 
say that MacArthur's men are on one front, 
that Africa is a second, that China is an- 
other, and still a fourth lies all the length 
of Russia’s wintry plains. But in a larger 
sense these fronts are one. One vast united 
front against the Germans and the Japs and 
all their puppet states. 

Is there, then, a second front? Yes; there 
are two fronts. On one we fight to free the 
nations now enslaved; on the other to keep 
free nations free. 

My brother stands guard on the desert 
sands. Will you stand guard at home for him? 

He related the story of the school boy on 
his induction day who sat under the apple 
tree in his back yard with him and reminded 
him of the parading flags before Europe's roy- 
alties reviewing stand, “where our flag blue, 
red, and white did not dip, but with staff 
raised high to the smiling sky declared proud 
independence to all the world. He is dead 
now, and every American could well kneel at 
his grave. His hands were raised to hold the 
flag of freedom in the sky. He is the hero of 
the world, and where'er he lies the spot like 
every spot where man has died for men is 
sacred ground. His every heartbeat was a 
drumbeat of love of freedom, his every thought 
was fortification for the domestic way of life.” 

The lamp of liberty shines out on the bat- 
tle front in our soldiers’ hands, but what of 
the lamp at home? Is it so of the lamp in our 
window that through the wars night awaits 
their return and lights their way home? 

I may not say much here, but I hope to 
say it plainly, bluntly, and boldly. 

The most charitable thing that I can say 
about our achievements on the second front, 
the home front, is that democracy is in a 
fast disorganized retreat. While our Mili- 
tary Establishments are building up a record 
of accomplishment that is all and more than 
we could expect or hope anticipate, our civil- 
ian citizenry is playing harlot to opportunism 
and parenting the illegitimate offspring of 
totalitarianism itself. 

It was with considered judgment and the 
voice of truth that I said when an American 
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looks into the mirror he is face to face with 
his Government. Let's look into the mirror. 
A multitude of warts and pimples and ulcers 
called bureaus and board and czars stand out 
like festers on a poisoned body. 

If you have the intestinal fortitude—we 
in the West are realistic people; we prefer to 
call things by their right name, so I prefer 
to say g-u-t-s—if you have the guts, you will 
get at the serious job of doing something 
about all this. First, let's recognize that 
thousands of businesses have leaned on the 
Government as on a crutch. This puppet 
partnership with government is like a dread 
con disease. 

We will have to glance quickly at all the 
skeletons and frame and system H we are ta 
see the picture of our Government of today. 

The vast price-control set-up—what is it? 
Take out dictatorship and nothing but a 
vacuum remains. The Labor Department: 
Someone has aptly and correctly said that 
Ma Perkins is the only woman who has been 
“In Labor“ 8 years and hasn't delivered yet. 

What of that billionaire prostitute called 
the Department of Agriculture? Under the 
farm program every quota is a bastille, every 
farmer a prisoner, an extra peanut a crime. 
What has the bureaucrat done to the farmer? 

1. He told him to kill all the hens and Keep 
the rooster. 

2. He told him to kill all the pigs and dry up 
the milch cows. 

3. He bribed him to let the land lay out, and 
the plows rust on their fields. 

4. He ordered the sugar beets plowed up, 
and the corn, and the wheat and the cotton. 

On March 9, 1940, speaking to the farmers 
of the Nation, the then Secretary said: 
“We do not yet have full agricultural jus- 
tice * * but he hinted it was just 
around the corner where he was leading us 
With his program. “The Farm Program,” he 
said, “has met and conquered drought, sur- 
plus, and the (Supreme Court’s adverse A. A. 
A. decision).” I had voted “no”—not only 
“no” but “hell no” on that bill to regiment 
the farmer, and in April 1940 I made a public 
speech on the farm program too. I said “This 
program will not last. It is a lie to say pros- 
perity is based on scarcity and it is hard to 
make a lie stand. A lie won't fit a fact. It 
win only fit another lie made for the same 
purpose. The life of a lie is a simple question 
of time.” 

Mark you, I did not charge everyone who 
preached entation to the farmer of bad 
faith. Thousands of lies are told by honest 
stupidity and believed by innocent credulity. 

Yes, sir; our farm was based on a 
program of aid to the land. The richer the 
Jand, the greater the aid. It was ke the 
Salvation Army taking up collections from 
the pcor to disburse to the rich. 

You know they said there was too much 
cotton. The 10-acre man never hurt cotton 
prices but he was cut down to help the poor 
suffering 10,000-acre man. The 10-acre man 
was cut down to 6 acres, the 10,000-acre 
man was cut to 6,000 acres. Your 6 acres and 
his 6,000 acres were supposed to bring equal 
prosperity to both of you. 

They really fixed up the farmers. Every 
time a farmer turns around there is a bureau- 
crat at his elbow. 

The farm program with its quota system is 
absurd, it is impossible, it is senseless. Co- 
erced by fear, bribed with petty payments, 
bewildered by red tape, oppressed by bureauc- 
racy, weary of the struggle, tricked and 
cheated, crushed and plundered, the only 
marvel is that the farmer bas not yet given 
up in despair. 

Yes, sir; the ezar of agriculture can (under 
his dictatorial powers) bless the earth with 
harvests or curse it with famine. The farmer 
must kneel. He must ask the Secretary if 
he can plant 1 more acre because he has only 
15 acres and they are poor acres, and he has 
7 hungry mouths—and is expecting another 
which must be fed. 


There is not a factory, not a mine, not a 
farm in the world whose prosperity does not 
depend on the amount and quality of its 
products. 

Destroying production is the path to va- 
grancy and want, but the farmer was he- 
trayed and on him was perpetrated this fraud. 
Under the whiplash of penalties and the 
scourge of pressure, the bureaucrats forced 
the farmers to sign agreements to slowly and 
voluntarily starve to death. I wish I had 
time to tell you what I think of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. No words are known 
to my thought or tongue strong enough to 
condemn their program. Suffice it to say that 
the apostle who would preach that scarcity 
builds prosperity is a Judas betrayer of 
reason. 

Let's glance at business saddled with ques- 
tionnaires, strangulated by red tape, free en- 
terprise that for a hundred and fifty years has 
met and solved American problems expires in 
a grasping threat of a questionnaire rebellion. 

He here told a story of economists repre- 
senting bureaucrats’ social standing like coon 
dogs and sccial standing amongst the Tar 
Heels in Georgia. 

An inventor brought to aid our rubber 
problem the idea of tubeless tires. I knew 
he wouldn't get anywhere. I told him his 
idea was too simple for a bureaucrat to un- 
derstand it. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission: 
There is the great pretender. Not satisfied 
with the already too many powers granted 
by Congress, it takes on the assumption of 
vast powers not authorized. It seeks to rule 
by arbitrary edict and dictation. Their proxy 
rules are the crowning act in the tragic farce 
of bureaucratic folly. 

Now, let's take the War Production Board: 

No, you take them. I want no part of them. 
They are making a burlesque out of the 
Nation’s war efforts. They inspire me to 
hope we can declare a moratorium on bureau- 
cratic asininity. 

1. There has grown up in the executive 
branch of the Government a slick practice by 
tricky lawyers of so torturing the meaning 
of single words or phrases out of their ac- 
cepted and common meaning as to endow 
the bureau heads with powers completely be- 
yond ‘anything the Congress intended when 
it passed the acts. 

2. There has grown up concurrently—or 
rather as two parts of one apparent scheme— 
two practices. One has been for the bureau- 
crats to evade or defy the clear mandates of 
the Congress and attempt the kind of legis- 
lation they want by decree because they have 
known they could not secure such legislation 
by congressional enactment. The other prac- 
tice has been to decry the Congress, to be- 
little its importance, to accuse it and abuse 
it and generally to carry on a propaganda to 
discredit the Congress with the people. The 
reason for this is that the Congress is the 
people’s special instrument of control over 
their Government and their public servants. 
If the bureaucrats and those with a design to 
overthrow our Constitutional representative 
fcrm of government, of free enterprise eco- 
nomic system, and our free society could 
persuade the people to lose confidence in the 
Congress it would be an easy matter to sepa- 
rate the people from their control over Gov- 
ernment and to reduce them to a state of 
regimentation by bureaucratic decrees issuing 
from Washington. 

3. These slick legal tricksters in the de- 


assurances of the meaning and intent of the 
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legislation they have secured and proceed to 
do the very things they have time and again 
promised the Congress they would not do. 
Let me give you a list of instances: 

a. Promulgation of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission proxy rules, December 18, 
1942: After assurances to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee by the 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission that no extension of the Com- 
mission's powers was sought or intended. 

b. In 1939 Senator McCarran, of Nevada, 
was assured that legislation touching the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration would not result 
in the Administration being moved. Imme- 
diately after the legislation was passed the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration was put 
under the Department of Commerce and its 
usefulness greatly impaired. 

c. The National Labor Relations Board re- 
ceived a mandate from the Congress to get 
rid of a man who was named by the Dies 
Committee as a Communist and sympathizer 
with subversionists. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board renamed the unit in which he 
was employed in order to conceal his con- 
tinued employment for a year. After his re- 
tirement from employment in the National 
Labor Relations Board was forced he recently 
showed up as an employee of another depart- 
ment of the Government. 

d. In 1935 when the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board Act was under consideration, Sen- 
ator WAGNER, of New York, sponsor of the act, 
repeatedly asserted that the fifth provision of 
section 8 of the act, which imposes a duty on 
employers to bargain collectively with their 
employees, would not require that an agree- 
ment must be reached. The National Labor 
Relations Board has repeatedly declared since 
that unless an employer does come to terms 
with the union he is in violation of the act. 

e. You will recall that in January of 1935 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes instructed the 
oil companies to follow the provisions of the 
National Industrial Act to prevent the sale of 
distress oil on the market. That section of 
the act was declared void. The oil companies 
under instructions from Mr. Ickes followed its 
provisions and were later sued and penalized 
by the Department of Justice. Thus one de- 
partment of the Government was compelling 
industry to follow instructions for which they 
were penalized by another department of the 
Government. 

f. The attitude of these bureaucrats is typi- 
fied in the statement of Milton V. Freeman, 
assistant solicitor of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Freeman was revealed 
recently by the Dies committee as an official 
or a member of a communistic or commu- 
nistie front organization. As assistant so- 
licitor of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission he was chiefly responsible for draft- 
ing onerous and impossible proxy regula- 
tions which would make it possible for ofi- 
cials of corporations to be compelied to purvey 
libel. On January 27, 1943, in Philadelphia, 
Freeman m newspaper interview carried in 
the New York Times on January 28, admitted 
this danger but declared that since most 
libelous charges are falsehoods that the Com- 
mission had a right to frame a provision 
granting immunity from prosecution for 
libel to the person or company committing 
the libel by placing the responsibility on the 
holders who made the charge. When 
it was suggested that to this construction the 
Securities and Exchange Commission would 
be undertaking to make laws in a field apart 
from its province as defined by Congress, 
Freeman asserted: 

We do make the law. If this regulation is 
valid, it supersedes all laws that are contrary 
to it.” 

This amounted to a bold assertion on the 
part of this bureaucrat that agencies created 
by the Congress could by decree repeal pre- 
vious acts of Congress which might be found 
in conflict with any decree such bureau or 
commission might desire to issue. 
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4. There is nothing new, of course, about 
this notion on the part of bureaucrats that 
they have superseded the Congress. They 
have been preaching such doctrines for sev- 
eral years. I have in my hand [displaying a 
memorandum] a compilation of statements 
from different officials of the administration 
which shows that such declarations as the 
one I have just quoted to you from Milton V. 
Freeman are entirely in keeping with the 
plan and program of these bureaucrats. They 
have stated so many times that no one can 
controvert it, that the Congress must give 
up its functions and turn them over to these 
bureaucrats and simply vote blank checks, 
blank taxes, and blank powers to them to run 
the country, 

5. If anyone doubts that there has been a 
definite propaganda to destroy the confi- 
dence of the people in the Congress read 
what Speaker Sam RAYBURN said at Muhlen- 
berg College: 

“There is a studied effort to destroy the 
faith and confidence of the American people 
in their elected representatives.” 

6. Fulton Lewis, Jr., has stated over the 
Mutual Network that: 

“For some months now, there has been a 
definite, unmistakable trend to smear and 
discredit and ridicule your machinery of 
self-government—the Congress of the United 
States. I cannot say it is a campaign or a 
deliberate plot, because I cannot prove that. 
But I do say that the smearing and discredit- 
ing and ridiculing is going on just the same, 
and the ultimate results are just the same. 
These attacks on Congress as Congress—on 
Congress as a whole—are certainly open to 
suspicion in that they have systematically 
been based on the grossest sort of misrepre- 
sentation, actual lies, and distortions of fact, 
which have gained such headway that they 
find their way into leading editorials of rep- 
utable newspapers, columnists, radio com- 
mentators.“ 

7. It is exactly this kind of sharp practice 
and tricky maneuvers by slick lawyers in 
the varicus agencies and bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment which are undermining our con- 
stitutional system and processes. Unless it 
is curbed this practice inevitably will result 
in the destruction of the efficiency of our 
Government by checks and balances and will 
leave constitutional government an empty 
shell—merely a name—while the substance 
will have been gnawed away by these ter- 
mites boring from within. 

8. Every tenant of good government has 

been prostituted by these bureaucrats who 
are more intent upon cementing themselves 
to their jobs, entrenching themselves in their 
salaries and consolidating their powers than 
they are upon the welfare of the Nation or 
the winning of the war. 
9. Treason is not too strong a word by 
which to designate anybody who will take ad- 
vantage of the Nation's peril, who will so far 
betray those men and women on the fighting 
lines who are nobly offering to make the su- 
preme sacrifice for their country in order to 
overturn our American system of govern- 
ment, economy, and society, in the hope of 
finding in the junk remains of the ruins 
places of profit and power. 

10. There is no question but that the acts 
of Congress could be administered well, ef- 
ficiently, and beneficially if the will so to ad- 
minister them were present in the hearts of 
these bureaucrats, There is likewise no ques- 
tion that the most carefully drawn acts of the 
Congress not only have been but can be mal- 
administered, distorted, and made to operate 
with ill effect instead of with good effect when 
the designing bureaucrats, aided and abetted 
by lawyers who specialize in evading the con- 
gressional will and intent, start cut to mal- 
administer such congressional acts. The 
answer is not to be found in making more 
laws and in trying by legislative acts to curb 
these maladministrators. The proper thing 


to do is for Congress to find a way to throw 
them out on their necks—clear them out of 
the corridors and offices of the Government— 
and replace them with men and women who 
have an honest love for America, an honest 
love for our constitutional processes, an hon- 
est love for our governmental system of 
checks and balances, an honest love for our 
traditions of freedom, an honest love for the 
Bill of Rights. Such men and women can be 
found by the multiplied thousands to take 
the places of these schemers and plotters who 
are more intent upon wrecking the Govern- 
ment by subterfuge than they are upon win- 
ning the war by honest administration. 

11. Everyone of these maladministrators 
hidden away in the bureaus and agencies of 
the Government who is thus operating to de- 
stroy our American system is sticking a 
knife into the back of every man and woman 
on the fighting lines at the front. 

12. Our danger—our very great danger—is 
that we are not dealing with people who are 
merely mistaken in their policies, We are 
dealing with people who are following these 
policies by design and with a full knowledge 
of what the results of such policies will be. 

13. They must be rooted out and replaced 
with honest American citizens if we aim to 
save our governmental system and win the 
peace after we have won the war. 

These are not all men who come from the 
less fortunate economic groups, Many of 
the power grabbers are from the ranks of big 
business. 

The dollar a year men—most of them are 
overpaid at a dollar a year. Some are great 
men doing a worth-while job, but most of 
them use the cloak of patriotism to conceal 
motives strictly selfish—just as patriotic as 
a picket line. And let me pause here to say 
of the labor racketeers that in my judgment 
there is just one place for a racketeer, and 
that’s in Alcatraz. 

Are justice, reason, independence, freedom, 
and liberty to become exiles from America? 
Is the time to come in America when like 
Italy, like France, like Germany—a man's 
government will become his worst enemy? 

That question the American people alone 
must decide. 

At the present moment our Government is 
bureau crazy. Five hundred thousand civil- 
ian employees of the Federal Government 
alone, and they rule America. Rule it by 
edict, by arbitrary dictation, by regulation, 
and regimentation. A government of men 
who never stocd at election and are re- 
sponsible to no one, 

Czars and bureaucrats who conceive them- 
selves, by divine right, I suppose, to be mas- 
ters of the people. 

Bureaucrat—that’s the proper word. It is 
a term of contempt; a term of scorn. The 
bureaucrat has proven himself to be a tyrant 
and unjust judge. Sincere only in vanity, 
jealousy, and arrogance. We must make it 
unpopular to be a bureaucrat. 

We must give some thought to keeping 
democracy in America secure. 

That is a national issue, and to you, my 
fellow Americans, it is also a personal 
problem. 

Bureaucracy as a system has created an 
impossible burden of Government hirelings 
which, if compared to a beehive, constitute a 
class of drones too numerous to be supplied 
by the joint efforts of all the workers. 

Rule by arbitrary edict is not debatable in 
America. It is not to be tolerated. It must 
be resisted. To entertain any thought of 
toleration on this score is utterly unsuited to 
the mind of a free people. If we are resolute, 
vigilant, and determined, the American sys- 
tem of government will endure the ages while 
dictators abroad and bureaucrats at home 
come and go. 

The day is already here when more laws are 
made by Executive orders from the bureau- 
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crats than by congressional legislation. 
What can you do about it?~ Well, you here 
today are more in number than those who 
created the Constitution. 

The name American, which belongs to each 
of us in our national capacity, has embodied 
in it an individual and common ownership of 
liberty. We, the people, must sustain liberty. 
We must maintain on the home front the 
vital principle that all just powers of govern- 
ment are derived from the consent of the 
governed. 

We are holding one of the two fronts in this 
world at war. As we have reasoned here 
together, if you have decided what it is you 
would be willing to give your life to defend, 
then go out and defend it. Defend it here 
and everywhere. Defend it today and every 
day. Defend it against Hitler and the 
Mikado. Defend it against the bureaus and 
the bureaucrats. Defend it constantly, and 
defend it eternally. 

(Norkx.— The Congressman spoke extem- 
poraneously and too rapidly at times to 
transcribe every word he said.) 


Price Policies on Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorn, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by C. T. Revere: 


SUPPLEMENTARY COTTON LETTER 


If one may judge from the attitude and 
the action of Congress, it is rather clearly 
foreshadowed that price policies on farm 
products for the time being will be deter- 
mined by the intent of the lawmaking body 
of the Nation rather than by directives or 
interpretations from the various bureaus. 

The issue behind the overwhelming pas- 
sage by the Senate of the Bankhead bill pro- 
hibiting the. deduction of payments in the de- 
termination of ceilings and parities should 
not be construed so much as a declaration in 
favor of higher prices as an assertion of prin- 
ciple involving the question of arriving at a 
logical price formula. The market price is a 
certificate of val e, and any attempt to cam- 
ouflage or conceal this value is a subterfuge 
that is shorn of all benefits when it comes to 
paying the bill, for someone has to pay it. 

There is no doubt about the evidence of a 
rising revolt against what has come to be 
regarded as bureaucratic domination. Sec- 
retary Wickard is reported to have espoused 
subsidies on the ground that the Govern- 
ment could not afford to “lose control of the 
farms.” 

Yet, why should farming be controlled 
from Washington? Such a suggestion car- 
ries the implication that the leaders of the 
party now in power have gone far afield from 
the doctrine proclaimed by its sainted 
founder. For was it not Jefferson who said, 
“Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow and when to reap, we should soon 
want bread”? 

And if one may assume from the ration- 
ings, the ceilings, the penalties, the threats, 
and the dire predictions emanating from the 
planning potentates who have guided and 
controlled our farm policies over the last dec- 
ade and who are now battling with the 
crisis thus provoked, Jefferson, to the chagrin 
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of his opponents. for once may have been 
proven right. 

It perhaps would be premature to indulge 
in price forecasts implied by recent Wash- 
ington developments, The Pace bill, calling 
for inclusion of farm-labor costs in computa- 
tion of parities and ceilings, and the reintro- 
duced Brown bill on approximately the same 
subject still await enactment. 

The outcome of the new crop will depend 
more on labor supply than designated acreage. 

However, when it comes to the price of 
cotton and other farm products, one enigma 
remains unsolved. Why this rancor against 
the “profiteering” tiller of the soil and the 
Pecksniffian concern for the “exploited con- 
sumer,” who, we are told, is riding on the top 
of the income wave? Why hand out $2,000,- 
000,000 in incentive payments to alleviate his 
lot? If this is a subsidy, who gets it? Aren't 
we running into a case of mistaken person- 
alities, subsidizing the consumer instead of 
the farmer by making it possible for him to 
use his enlarged buying power to purchase at 
actually lower prices? 

Query: How does this operate to prevent, 
check, or control inflation? 

: C. T. REVERE, 

FEBRUARY 26, 1943, 


Problems of a War President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following article by 
Owen L. Scott, from the Washington 
Sunday Star of yesterday: 

PROBLEMS OF A WAR PRESIDENT DISCUSSED 

(By Owen L. Scott) 

President Roosevelt today finds himself in 
an amazing position. The President is 
shouldering the immense burdens that go 
with leadership in two wars being fought 
simultaneously. Yet that task as com- 
mander in chief is beginning to lock like 
simplicity itself compared with the task of 
leading warring groups at home. 

The President's own official aides are fight- 
ing one another like cats and dogs. A coall- 
tion of Democrats and Republicans in Con- 
gress is sitting up nights trying to figure out 
ways to make Mr. Roosevelt's task more difi- 
cult. At the same time, there is a scramble 
on the part of farmers and workers and, in 
some cases business groups to try to get rich 
out of the war, regardless of the consequences. 

How the President stands up under the 
burdens that fall upon him as a result of 
these situations is very much a mystery. 
Yet he does. He manages to remain cheer- 
ful. He is keeping his temper. And, despite 
the efforts to trip him up, he is accomplish- 
ing very many results, including the one of 
getting on with the wars against Germany 
and Japan while at least maintaining his own 
in the various domestic wars at home. 

That, at least, is the appraisal of the situ- 
ation that is being made by disinterested 
observers here. 

There is agreement that this situation 
probably is without precedent. This is true 
because the task of being President today 
is far more complicated and far more exact- 


ing than in any previous war. No other 
present-day war leader is confronted with 
quite the problems that President Roosevelt 
faces. In Germany and Japan and Russia 
there are absolute dictatorships, where rulers 
need deal with few, if any, political problems. 
In England there is a political truce that 
relieves Prime Minister Churchill of most 
political problems. 

In this country, however, the domestic 
political and economic problems seldom have 
appeared more acute. Mr. Roosevelt must 
take time off from his war leadership to 
wrestle with those problems. In doing so, 
he discovers that there is a coalition in 
Congress that delights in making his task 
more difficult. This coalition, in turn, rests 
upon two bases, one a determination to make 
sure that the President doesn’t intrench 
himself sufficiently to seek and obtain a 
fourth nomination, the other a desire to 
satisfy voter groups who want to obtain some 
special advantage during the war. 

The two most acute domestic problems 
are those concerning utilization of man- 
power and those affecting the strong wartime 
trend toward inflation. 

In trying to deal with the first problem, 
Mr. Roosevelt discovers himself doing battle 
with Congress, Many Congressmen, even a 
majority, insist that the Army this country 
is building is too big. They are seeking ways 
to prevent the drafting of farmers and to 
return to the farms men already drafted. 
They are balking at use of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act on a “work or fight” basis, although 
that use was accepted in the last war when 
demands for men were far less acute than 
now, ‘They want to find some way to 
fight a painless war—one that will not upset 
homes or inconvenience very many voters. 

In trying to deal with the second problem, 
Mr. Roosevelt likewise discovers himself do- 
ing battle with Congress. It almost cer- 
tainly will require a White House veto to pre- 
vent Congress from assuring still higher 
prices for farmers. Farm prices today are 
98 percent above the average of the 1938-39 
year. The President may not be able to pre- 
vent a removal of controls that now limit 
salary increases. If those controls go, then 
workers will have an almost irresistible argu- 
ment for taking off wage controls. Congress 
is balking at drastic further increases in tax- 
ation of personal incomes. Yet the amount 
of income in the hands of individuals in this 
country is beginning to reach astronomical 
proportions. 

The President's veto power may enable him 
to win some of these developing battles in 
Congress. In the meantime, however, he is 
having to devote time and attention to an 
effort to head off action in order to avoid 
wholesale vetoes that would only aggravate 
the growing rift between the Executive and 


8 are operating to complicate the 
President's problem. 

The first of these forces grows from the 
normal desire of people to avoid the kind 
of sacrifice that war requires if it is to be 
fought successfully. People don’t like to be 
drafted, if that means a break-up of homes, 
and they do like to get rich quickly, if that 
opportunity opens. Both of those likes and 
dislikes now are at work. 

The second of the forces is political. Poli- 
ticians suspect that President Roosevelt is 
going to seek a fourth term. There are pow- 
erful groups even in his own party which 
strongly oppose another term for the Presi- 
dent. They are seeking now to build the base 
for opposition to him next year if he should 
be put forward by his friends in another 
draft-Roosevelt move. Mr. Roosevelt might 
solve several of his problems if he would say 
that he would under no circumstances accept 
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a fourth nomination. The President cannot 
say that without an effect on his war leader- 
ship. 

The result is that President Roosevelt finds 
himself in a very difficult position and one 
that is not likely to become easier as the 
months go by. 


Union Labor Situation Improved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article by Roger Babson, en- 
titled “Union Labor Situation Improved”: 


THe CLosep SHOP 


(By Roger W. Babson) 
UNION LABOR SITUATION IMPROVED 


For some years I have felt that the so-called 
“anion security” clause would inevitably 
follow “collective bargaining.” I say this be- 
cause the “closed shop” has some justification 
however much employers naturally resent it. 

Stockholders already have a “closed shop.“ 
That is one stockholder cannot act apart 
from the others except once a year at a stock- 
holders’ meeting. If a stockholder does not 
like the policy of the company, he can sell 
his stock and get out. The same privilege is 
granted to all members of a closed shop labor 
union. If they don't like their job, they can 
resign and work elsewhere. 

Stockholders always have been represented 
by their president, who exclusively speaks for 
them, which is what the labor unions have 
had to fight for. Both groups should equally 
have the right to employ outside counsel. 
Hence, when looked at impartially, the labor 
union members are not asking for any more 
privileges than stockholders now have. The 
big question is whether or not the labor 
union officials are as wise, fair, and frank as 
the company officials. 

My real purpose this week is to show read- 
ers that this “closed shop” or “union se- 
curity” clause, for which labor leaders are 
now fighting, may be a blessing in disguise 
to employers and investors. This I say be- 
cause the War Labor Board is now asking that 
unions, to which it grants this “security 
clause,” must comply with certain rules and 
make reports the same as is required of the 
employers. It also believes that strike votes 
should be by secret ballot of the entire mem- 
bership involved. 

The General Chemical decision of the War 
Labor Board was very hopeful. Here an 
American Federation of Labor union was 
denied any form of union security or closed 
shop because the union called a strike in 
violation of the national no-strike agree- 
ment. The opinion of Dean Wayne L. Morse, 
of the War Labor Board in this case should 
put heart into discouraged employers and 
investors. 

The case of the Western Cartridge Co., at 
East Alton, II., was even more hopeful. Here 
the War Labor Board, in a unanimous de- 
cision, took away an already existing closed 
shop clause because the union did not play 
fair. After 6 months of good behavior the 
union may apply for a return of this security 
clause. In the case of the Pontiac plant of 
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the Yellow Truck & Coach and Manufactur- 
ing Co., the closed shop was granted with 
the understanding that it will be revoked 
unless strikes are eliminated. 

Of course, labor is now having a honey- 
moon. However, this does not worry me as all 
honeymoons come to an end. This will 
especially be true after the war is over when 
there will be an oversupply of all kinds of 
labor, instead of a shortage. The laws of 
action and reaction and of demand and sup- 
ply apply to wages the same as to prices. 

If the military—instead of the politicians— 
make the peace terms, which I hope they will, 
they also may then put an end to racketeer- 
ing labor leaders, In fact, the chances are 
50-50 that the Army and Navy, after the war, 
will continue active operation of certain fac- 
tories, shipyards, and food supplies as long as 
necessary to give work to returning soldiers 
and sailors. Frankly, I would rather see the 
military in charge of unemployment and 
relief than to have half-baked new dealers. 
These latter, however, I think are already 
on the way out. 

I am not writing in the interests of em- 
ployers or union labor; but rather solely in 
the interest of the people of the United 
States and Canada. As far as the closed shop 
may result in greater justice, well and good; 
but when it is abused, so as to handicap any 
entire industry or community, then it be- 
comes treason. This explains why the anti- 
racketeering bill, approved by the House 
Judiciary Committee last year but sidetracked 
by the Rules Committee, has been reintro- 
duced, This would make the work of labor 
racketeers “robbery and extortion in inter- 
state commerce” and hence a Federal offense. 

After the war, the “good old days” will be 
gone for both union labor and profiteering 
employers. If any group then interferes with 
what is best for the Nation as a whole, that 
group will be swept aside. Otherwise, we will 
lose the peace, after we win the war. 

Readers must not be fooled by talk about 
this war necessarily “ending all wars and 
bringing peace forevermore.” ‘This is im- 
possible as long as present easy living con- 
tinues in America, Furthermore, to let down 
the tariff bars with our present wasteful 
pleasure-loving and security-seeking ways 
would necessitate lower wages and longer 
hours. Hence, after the war we will be faced 
by a most serious dilemma which will compel 
employers and wage workers to bury the 
hatchet and cooperate. 

The solution of post-war business problems 
will come only by union labor, private capi- 
tal, farm owners, and all other groups follow- 
ing Jesus’ teachings and working for the 
good of all, We must either work longer and 
harder, or else! Just now, during this war, 
we can fool ourselves that two plus two equals 
five or more; but after the war, two plus two 
will again equal only four. 


Delegation of Power to Securities and 
Exchange Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Daily Bond Buyer: 


BOREN BILL CURES UNLAWFUL DELEGATION OF 
POWER TO SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMIS- 
SION—WOULD RESTORE POWER TO DEFINE or- 
FENSES TO CONGRESS, “WHERE IT BELONGS” 


(By David M. Wood, of Thomson, Wood & 
Hoffman, New York) 


The bill which has been introduced by 
Congressman Boren (H. R. 1502) to amend 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to make 
it clear that the statute does not confer upon 
the Securities and Exchange Commission the 
power to regulate transactions in exempted 
securities, has directed attention to the pro- 
visions of section 150 (1) of that act. This 
section reads as follows: 

“No broker or dealer shall make use of the 
mails or of any means or instrumentality of 
interstate commerce to effect any transac- 
tion in, or to induce the purchase or sale of, 
any security (other than commercial paper, 
bankers’ acceptances, or commercial bills) 
otherwise than on a national securities ex- 
change, by means of any manipulative, decep- 
tive, or other fraudulent device or contriv- 
ance, The Commission shall, for the pur- 
poses of this subsection, by rules and regula- 
tions define such devices or contrivances as 
are manipulative, deceptive, or otherwise 
fraudulent.” 

This section is a penal statute. The courts 
have held that a penal statute must define 
the offense with certainty so that the citizen 
may know exactly what is unlawful. It has 
been said that, 

“The test to determine whether a statute 
defining an offense is void for uncertainty 
(1) is whether the language may apply not 
only to a particular act about which there 
can be little or no difference of opinion, but 
equally to other acts about which there may 
be radical differences, thereby devolving on 
the court the exercise of arbitrary power of 
discriminating between the several classes of 
acts and (2) the dividing line between what 
is lawful and what is unlawful cannot be 
left to conjecture.” (16 Corpus Juris, p. 68.) 

When this test is applied to the above- 
quoted section of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, it produces some remarkable results. 
The first sentence of the section, which pur- 
ports to define the offense, is by no means 
free from ambiguity. If the word “fraudu- 
lent” does not modify the words “manipula- 
tive” and “deceptive,” it declares acts to be 
criminal in their nature, which, theretofore, 
did not constitute crimes either at common 
law or under statute, and it is evident from 
the regulations which the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has promulgated and 
proposed to promulgate under the authority 
of this section, that the Commission does not 
regard the word “fraudulent” as modifying 
either the words “manipulative” or “decep- 
tive.” On the contrary, it appears to con- 
strue the section as making a crime of acts 
which do not involve fraud. But what are 
these acts? What is a deceptive device? 
Does the failure of the seller of securities to 
disclose the amount of securities he is trying 
to dispose of constitute deception? 

Must he disclose the price he paid for them 
to avoid the crime of deception? Must he 
show how long he has been offering the se- 
curities for sale? Must he advise the buyer 
of pending legislation which he fears may 
affect their value or marketability? If the 
dealer is the buyer is he required to inform 
the seller of facts which have induced him to 
offer to purchase the securities, such as his 
knowledge that they can be sold at a price 
above his bid? Must he disclose his best 
price? Is bargaining ruled out? Is a dealer 
under the same obligation to his customer 
that a trustee is to his beneficiary? The act 
does not so declare, but the very indefinite- 
ness of the term “deceptive” has brought 
about an assertion by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission that a dealer in securities 
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now occupies a trust relationship to his cus- 
tomer. Did Congress intend, by the use of 
this indefinite terminology, to create a new 
relationship between a buyer and seller of 
securities? 

So construed, the section Is so indefinite 
that it is probably unconstitutional. A more 
reasonable construction is that the words 
manipulative“ and “deceptive” are modified 
b- the word “fraudulent,” so that it is only 
manipulation or deception which involves 
fraud that constitutes the offense. The l.gis- 
lative histery of the section supports this 
construction. In the year 1938 the Securities 
and Exchange Commission sponsored an 
amendment to this section so that it would 
ban fraudulent, manipulative, and deceptive 
devices, and in the hearings on the bill be- 
fore the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
it was admitted by a representative of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission that the 
purpose of the transposition of terms was to 
extend the scope of the act and to extend the 
powers of the Commission. Congress, how- 
ever, refused to amend the act in the manner 
requested, so that it would seem that the more 
reasonable construction of this section is that 
the word “fraudulent” modifies the words 
“manipulative” and “deceptive.” Under this 
construction the act would probably be sus- 
tained by the courts, for fraud is a well- 
defined term at common law and the section 
would then define the offenses with reason- 
able certainty. 

But if the act defines the offense with su- 
cient certainty to apprise the citizen of the 
acts, which are declared to be criminal in 
their nature, then what purpose is served 
by conferring upon the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission the power to define them? 
This would be a power to define that which 
is already defined. Such a power is an ab- 
surdity. Certainly under this interpretation 
of the section the second sentence is unneces- 
sary and should be repealed, as is proposed by 
Congressman Boren, 

On the other hand, if the section does not 
itself define the acts which are to constitute 
crimes, and power must be vested in the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission to define 
them, it is obvious that the crime has not 
been defined by Congress but by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. As Congress 
has no power to delegate to an administrative 
bureau the right to enact penal legislation, 
under this interpretation, the entire section 
is unconstitutional and void. 

Another possible interpretation of the sec- 
tion is that Congress has declared all the 
defined transactions to be crimes, but until 
the Securities and Exchange Commission has 
promulgated a regulation specifying particu- 
lar transactions as punishable under the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, the sec- 
tion is inoperative. This construction of the 
section, however, gives the Securities and 
Exchange Commission the power to grant 
immunity from punishment for offenses de- 
fined as criminal by Congress, until it sees 
fit to declare the offenses punishable under 
the act. It may suspend the operation of the 
act or put it into effect, in whole or in part, 
as it sees fit. This is nothing less than the 
conferring upon the Securities and Exchange 
Commission a blanket power of legislation. 
Such a construction would likewise render 
the section unconstitutional. y 

That Congress has the power to delegate to 
an administrative agency the power to pro- 
mulgate regulations to carry out the ex- 
pressed intent of Congress is beyond question, 
but the congressional intent must be clearly 
expressed and standards must be prescribed 
for the guidance of the agency in issuing its 
regulations, This section, however, does not 
purport to give to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission the power to adopt rules 
and regulations to administer a law enacted 
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by Congress. It gives it the power to make 
the law itself. If the second sentence of the 
section has any meaning at all, it confers 
upon the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion a power of legislation—the power to de- 
clare acts, which were not theretofore crim- 
inal, to constitute Federal offenses, punish- 
able by fine, imprisonment, or both. 

We are, therefore, led to one of three pos- 
sible conclusions: 

1. The section does not define with cer- 
tainty the criminal offenses punishable un- 
der it, and it is, therefore, unconstitutional 
in its entirety. 

2. The first sentence of the section does de- 
fine with reasonable certainty the offenses, 
but the second sentence gives the Securities 
and Exchange Commission the power to de- 
clare the section operative as to such of the 
condemned acts as it shall specify. Under 
this interpretation, the second sentence is 
unconstitutional. 

3. The first sentence of the section does de- 
fine the offenses with reasonable certainty 
and it is operative whether or not the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission promulgates 
any rules or regulations under it, in which 
case the second sentence is surplusage. It 
serves no purpose and should be repealed. 

Congressman Boren is, therefore, manifest- 
ly right in taking the position that the sec- 
ond sentence of this section should be re- 
pealed. His position is that with the repeal 
of this sentence the power to define the of- 
fenses “will revert to Congress where it be- 
longs.” Indeed he might have gone further 
and stated that Congress had no constitu- 
tional right to attempt to confer this power 
upon the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, 


Nelson Seen Figurehead in War Production 
Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence from 
the Washington Star: 


NELSON SEEN FIGUREHEAD IN WAR PRODUCTION 
Boarp 
(By David Lawrence) 

Donald Nelson has virtually abdicated as 
Chairman of the War Production Board. He 
now is only a figurehead, and full power has 
been assumed by Charles E. Wilson, who 
holds the title of Executive Vice Chailrman. 
Mr. Wilson has been a severe critic of the 
Army and Navy organization and has been 
accépted enthusiastically by certain labor 
politicians and left-wingers as being sym- 
pathetic to their purposes. 

This makeshift arrangement—and most of 
President Roosevelt's decisions have been 
makeshifts in handling the production 
side of the war—merely means that the Na- 
tion must wait till tens of thousands more 
American boys are wounded or killed for lack 
of equipment and reinforcements and must 
wait till many more billions of dollars of 
precious war production are sunk by sub- 
marines before there is a realistic attitude in 
Washington toward the major problems that 
lie between us and victory. 


Theoretically the business of making war 
is that of the Army and Navy. But not in 
America. Here the Army and Navy must sit 
submissively and patiently waiting for poli- 
tics-as-usual, business-as-usual, labor-as- 
usual, and intrigue-as-usual to be exposed 
to public view before the American people 
learn about the scandalous situation which 
is epitomized so frequently nowadays as the 
“battle of Washington.” 


REFUSE TO FACE FACTS 


The fight between the Army and Navy 
on the one hand and the so-called civilian 
economy on the other hand is nothing more 
nor less than a refusal of business, labor, 
politicians on Capitol Hill and in the admin- 
istration to face the facts of total war. In- 
stead, the administration allows inner con- 
fiicts to drift on and on in the deluded hope 
that somehow the victory can still be won 
by an America “only ankle deep in war.” 

The crying needs of the hour are more 
escort ships for the Navy, more bombers for 
North Africa and the Pacific, more cargo- 
carrying ships to transport fighter planes, re- 
pair parts, octane gas, and supplies for our 
overseas forces. 

Distrust as between the War Production 
Board and the Army and Navy is a tragic 
commentary on the lack of a coordinating 
influence in Washington that all factions and 
groups should believe in and serve. One 
would think to listen to press conferences and 
arguments among high-ranking civilians 
that the Army and Navy were enemies of the 
people or that they were wholly without 
knowledge of guns, planes, or supplies. 

“If the armed services,” writes a business- 
man, who is a partisan of Mr. Nelson, in a 
letter to this correspondent, “could get out 
of their heads that they know anything at 
all about production that is not 20 years 
behind the times and concentrate their ef- 
forts on fighting the enemy, we would see 
a more effective use of critical materials, 
a greater output of war materials and more 
Germans and Japs under the sod.” 


SUPERFICIAL VIEW 


This is quoted, not because the source is 
particularly well informed, but because this 
comment represents the superficial view 
which runs through the War Production 
Board attack on the military that now has 
been taken up by some Congressmen and 
Senators who want to control production to 
no small degree because it means they will 
have a voice in the contracts their constitu- 
ents will get. 

Wearing the uniform today in the Army 
and Navy supply services are some of the 
ablest men private industry ever had. But 
when they wear a uniform they think in 
terms of reports brought back from the front 
from flying officers who see the defects in 
equipment experienced at the battle front, 
or naval officers who know what is needed to 
go through submarine packs. The Army ord- 
nance and Navy ordnance are two of the 
most efficient production activities in 
America. 

There are inefficiencies in every big organi- 
zation and the Army and Navy are not im- 
mune from them. But the big alibi in War 
Production Board is the excuse that the Army 
and Navy don’t tell them their requirements 
months in advance, when, as a matter of 
fact, Hitler and Hirohito never tell us where 
and how they will conduct their offensives 
and thus our Army and Navy have to meet 
constantly expanding or changing situa- 
tions—a circumstance which the civilian 
minds of the War Production Board, eager to 
refrain from stepping on the toes of the civil- 
ian economy, do not like to face. 

Some day the American people will demand 
that there be an end to the dilly-dallying in 
the War Production Board and other civilian 
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agencies and that the conduct of the war 
from production line to battle line be placed 
completely in the hands of General Marshall, 
Admiral King, and Admiral Leahy. These 
men are not interested in politicians or poli- 
tics but only in saving the mother of some- 
body’s son from unnecessary loss in a war 
already unduly prolonged, considering the 
Tesources and manpower of the United 
Nations. 


The Flying Fortress Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
February 27, 1943: 


THE FLYING FORTRESS STRIKE 

America was more than startled, it was 
shocked, by the sudden walk-out at the Boe- 
ing aircraft factories of the Seattle area. On 
top of that was the still worse threat to call 
& general strike in the west-coast airplane 
plants if the War Labor Board did not hand 
down a favorable decision on wage demands 
within a specified time. 

The union announcement, virtually an ul- 
timatum to Government, was delivered in 
the manner of a man holding a gun at the 
other fellow's head. 

Walking out of an aircraft factory now, 
especially one that makes the Flying For- 
tresses, is like a strike on a battlefield. The 
difference, if any, is one of location only. 
Building these planes on which victory de- 
pends is as much a part of fighting America’s 
battles as is the flying of them. 

People had not thought that American 
workers, no matter what their grievance— 
and these employes do have a grievance— 
would be quitters like that and tell Hitler 
and Hirohito to keep on coming. But it can 
happen here. 

The grievance itself is a long and compli- 
cated story. It started back in 1941, when a 
strike occurred in the North American Avia- 
tion Corporation plant in southern California, 
The officials at Washington were quick to 
send the Army into North American and 
compel the workers to return to their jobs. 
Then, with its characteristic temporizing, the 
administration gave the strikers about every- 
thing they had asked. 

The raising of the rates at North American 
made it necessary to increase wages in all 
the other southern California plants. Result, 
the plane workers in California were getting 
higher pay than similar workers in the Seattle 
district, although there was little or no differ- 
ence in the factors that determine these 
wages. More muddling by the Roosevelt 
fixers. 

To make matters worse, the Seattle area 
developed a big shipbuilding industry, with 
a starting rate of 95 cents an hour. Boeing 
workers continued to start at 6214 cents. 
They were now outclassed by both the south- 
ern airplane plants and the shipyards. They 
did not have a fair deal. 

Months ago conciliators of the Department 
of Labor went West to straighten these mat- 
ters out. They seemingly were meeting with 
success when Washington officials, interested 
only in the economic stabilization program, 
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interfered and upset the apple cart. Finally, 
the whole problem landed in the lap of the 
War Labor Board. 

As matters stand today, this Seattle situa- 
tion adds up to the result that usually flows 
from indecision, compromise, and bungling. 
But that does not give the Boeing workers the 
right to strike while building Flying For- 
tresses or to hold a gun at somebody’s head. 

These workers may not have had justice, 
but their type of performance leads to worse 
than injustice. It is a bid for a dictatorial 
Tegime of forced labor, the setting aside of 
all civil rights, the getting of work done by 
the iron-fisted methods of the Army. 

Make no mistake about it, the Fortresses, 
the Liberators, the Dauntless dive bombers, 
and all the other warplane types of the west 
coast, will have to be built. A general strike 
out there would be a challenge that would 
have to be met with the sternest hand this 
Nation has yet shown in the war. 

It would seem at the moment that wiser 
heads are to prevail. The warning of the 
War Labor Board that it will not even hand 
down a decision “unless the workers remain 
loyally at their jobs” has had an effect. The 
International Association of Machinists, 
American Federation of Labor parent of the 
Boeing local, takes the right stand that no 
worker must leave his job, even though pro- 
test meetings are held by those not on shift. 

Meantime, there will be opportunity to solve 
the problem. Government should realize 
that it ought to act promptly because it 
has been a factor in creating the situation. 
And workers must be made to understand 
that they don't strike in aircraft factories 
in wartime. 


Resolutions Adopted at Wartime Business 
Conference of Mississippi Press Associ- 


ation in Jackson, February 19 and 20, 
1943 à 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tions: 


Be it resolved by the Mississippi Press As- 
sociation, in session at Jackson, Miss., Feb- 
ruary 19-20, that: 

1. That the Mississippi press continue to 
lend every possible cooperation with our Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to win the war against 
tyranny and aggression. 

2. That we recognize the full import of the 
economic restraints of the war and that we 
pledge anew every effort to cope with the 
manpower shortage, the paper shortage, and 
in such ways as will be promote the interests 
of the war effort. 

3. That we deplore the growing abuses of 
bureaucratic rule, that we recognize a loss 
to the democratic way of life when bureaus 
prosecute so-called “reforms” under the guise 
of winning the war, that we give full recogni- 
tion to the dangers to democracy wrought 
through Government agencies not dealing 
directly with the war but who work their 
reforms while waving the banner, Let's Win 
the War.” 

. 4. That we recognize the need of an in- 
formed press but that we acquaint ourselves 
with the fact that a bureau release or the 


utterances of government paid press agents 
are not to be accepted as the only source of 
information. 

5. That we express our fear of the growing 
tendency toward communism or state social- 
ism in America. 

6. That we give full recognition to the free- 
dom of the press in America, that we not be 
restrained merely because utterances may be 
stamped as unpatriotic, because they are con- 
trary to the policies of certain bureaus, that 
we reassert the need of public informative and 
interpretative discussion to maintain our free- 
dom, that we recognize the imperative need 
today of a courageous press, outspoken, ar- 
ticulate, aggressive, and unbowed before the 
iron hand of bureaucratic rule. 

7. That we express our approval of the ef- 
forts of Congress to reestablish the legislative 
arm of our government, and that we con- 
demn the efforts of the United States Senate 
to offset the courageous efforts of the House; 
that we consider the emergency of the hour 
of more vital consideration than petty party 
politics; that we frown upon the efforts of 
the United States Senate which leans toward 
government by decree as contrasted with 
government by legislative approval. 

8. That we request the Post Office Depart- 
ment to rescind its order requiring written 
requests from soldiers in foreign service, 
before newspapers can be mailed to them, 
for the reason that the most appreciated 
thing the overseas soldier receives is his 
home town paper. Be it further resolved 
that our Members of Congress be requested 
to take up this matter direct with the Post- 
master General. 

9. That we deplore the tendency of the 
manpower group to contend there is a man- 
power shortage while they maintain a 40- 
hour week. The additional 8 hours at time- 
and-a-half is an added burden to the war 
program and one that is completely unneces- 
sary because the majority of the laboring 
men would be glad to work that additional 
8 hours as an evidence of their love for our 
armed forces, and their sincere wish that 
every effort of every American shall be bent 
toward victory. We recognize that the great 
overwhelming majority of the members of 
labor unions are patriotic citizens; we de- 
plore the fact that labor union leaders are 
doing such a grave injustice to their country, 
and urge the American press to wage a cam- 
paign of education showing labor union mem- 
bers how they are being victimized by their 
racketeering leaders. 

10. That inasmuch as newspapers are an 
essential industry it would be absurd for 
either the American or Canadian Govern- 
ments to place the newsprint industry on a 
nonessential basis and strip it of the man- 
power needed to provide newspapers with 
adequate newsprint supply. 

11. Whereas in the past one or two print- 
shops in Mississippi have intimidated candi- 
dates for State office by threatening them 
with boycott on the part of voters who belong 
to labor organizations, unless they have the 
union label on their campaign literature; and 
whereas such a situation is extremely unfair 
in view of the fact that of 138 newspapers 
in the State less than 4 percent can use the 
union label: Then be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Mis- 
sissippi Press Association that operate job 
shops, go on record as agreeing that any 
candidate who uses only literature bearing 
the union label, out of proportion to the 
representatives of union shops, that such 
publishers will refuse to give any free space 
to such a candidate. 

The above resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by the convention as a whole and 
were submitted by a special resolutions com- 
mittee, consisting of J. L. McCorkle, chair- 
man, Hazlehurst Courier; Maj. Frederick 
Sullens, Jackson Daily News, and Mrs. Mary 
D. Cain, Summit Sun. 
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Address Before Real Estate Board of the 


Bronx 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. MERRITT of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me at the 
dinner of the Real Estate Board of the 
Bronx, held Saturday, February 27, 1943, 
at the Hotel Commodore: 


As a representative at large elected by the 
people of the entire State of New York, I am 
deeply concerned with its future and with the 
future of all of the municipalities which com- 
prise it. The greatest of these is our own city 
of New York. 

As one who has engaged in the real estate 
and insurance business with an office in 
Queens County, I have had daily contact with 
the difficulties of real-estate ownership during 
those years before the war. 

All of us are aware of the steady decline in 
business and realty values in New York during 
the depression years. $ 

During those years of depression it seemed 
that New York City would lose its unique po- 
sition as the nerve center of our Nation. As 
industry faltered, with the consequent rise in 
unemployment, real estate values declined, 
and serious vacancies occurred. 

That other factors before the declaration of 
war were driving business from New York, 
despite the protests of you far-sighted gentle- 
men and other real estate, financial, merchant, 
and investment associations is something we 
cannot delye into at length now. These con- 
ditions could have been corrected but were 
not. 

The opportunity is now here to bring back 
many of these lost enterprises and industries 
and we must recoup these losses by enlarging 
our program to necessitate their return later. 

We are not trying to close the barn door 
after the horse has left, but rather keep the 
barn door open, put in feed, and coax the 
horse back. 

Proud of its large manufacturing resources; 

Proud of its universities and other schools, 
its cathedrals, churches, museums, libraries; 

Proud of its hotels, skyscrapers, subways, 
and bridges; 

Proud of its harbors, rails, and waterways; 

Proud of its pivotal position in the activi- 
ties of commerce, industry, and finance; 

Proud of its citizens, their energy, and as- 
tuteness, and their desire to get things done; 
it moved me deeply to notice that the decla- 
ration of war and war activities, continued 
the gradual decline of the business and in- 
creased the removal from New York of in- 
dustry, machinery, equipment, and labor to 
other production centers. 

New York has always been the center for 
production, for finance, and for distribution 
of civilian consumer goods. It has ranked 
first in the manufacture of clothing, print- 
ing and publishing, fur goods, millinery and 
lace gocds, bakery products, sugar refining, 
jewelry, manufactured gas, and has competed 
in many other trades including slaughtering 
and meat packing, and malt liquors. 

Its fine harbors and railroad facilities 
handled the great bulk of tonnage coming to 
the United States, arranged for distribution 
to all parts of the Nation, and through them 
passed over 34 percent of the country’s pro- 
duction to be shipped abroad. 
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Its banks, trust companies, and life insur- 
ance companies financed not only the opera- 
tions of the industries of the city and State, 
but the major portion of the Nation’s re- 
quirements. Many foreign governments 
could not have thrived had not our great 
and able investment houses obtained the 
necessary credits to enable them to do busi- 
ness here. 

The faith of the people of the Nation and 
peoples throughout the world in the invest- 
ment policies of our life insurance com- 
panies is proven by the ever increasing num- 
ber of their policyholders. 

These and other factors have made New 
York City great. Recognition of them kas 
made it imperative for business and indus- 
try—not producing within our area—to 
maintain offices and staffs here to enable 
them to properly conduct their business, and 
to formulate their policies of operation. 

When we all realized that the Nation must 
gird itself for war, it was expected that the 
tremendous facilities and power of this great 
metropolis would be the hub upon which 
much of the war energy would expand its 
activities. 

Here we had plants that could go into 
immediate operation or could be easily con- 
verted for war use; small businesses and fac- 
tories that could produce by amalgamation 
or pooling; office facilites for governmental 
agencies; ample hotel and housing facilities; 
a fine harbor; abundant schools, hospitals, 
Places of worship, and theaters; numerous 
parks, beaches, and recreational centers; and 
well-functioning, cheap transportation facili- 
ties. The time and money that could be 
sr ved for the war effort and those employed in 
it by the use of our transportation facilities 
alone would be immeasurable. 

No one doubts the true patriotism and 
definite desire of every New Yorker to help 
rid this earth of the scourge of the worshipers 
of Hitler, Mussolini, and the so-called Son of 
Heaven. 

When the Treasury called for money, the 
people of New York gave it—yes—as much as 
the rest of the Nation combined gave to it, 
by subscription. or otherwise. 

When the Nation called our men to arms, 
our boys responded; yes—as a ranking mem- 
ber of the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives, I tell you that New 
York can be proud of its men who responded 
so nobly and so well, fighting and dying 
gloriously, as did Sergeant Levin from Brook- 
lyn, and we know we can find many unsung 
heroes from the colleges and homes of the 
Bronx fighting grimmer battles now, and this 
time for a greater cause. 

Our plants and factories ed for an 
opportunity to join in producing the imple- 
ments of warfare. 

Our women were splendid in their effort 
to assist. Many sought work in defense 
plants. Finding none in New York they left 
the city and found, elsewhere, poor housing 
facilities, and burdensome living costs. 
Many returned and are now SPARS, WAVES, 
and WAACS. 

Men, likewise, left New York, seeking em- 
ployment in war plants elsewhere, became 
disheartened by living conditions for them- 
selves and their families, returned and sought 
employment here. 

And that is what we want. That they 
seek and find employment here, in gainful 
and honest work, in the all-out war effort, 
and with the advantages of all our facilities 
here for that purpose. 

Fair enough is it, yes, and in the spirit 
of sacrifice and honor: take our money, our 
men, our women, win the war—but let us 
help, let us help because we can help more. 

Why build towns, and houses, and waste 
valuable materials when we have the facili- 
ties here—already built. 

Why remove our labor, skilled and un- 
skilled, when they can be used here, when 
the plants and factories here in our metro- 
politan area can do the work. 


It is well to say a billion dollars of work 
was given to New York during November 
and December, and that in 8 months the un- 
employed were in number from 400,000 to 
250,000 persons. It was good work. It took 
many months of the numerous 
Washington bureaus to get the effort started 
and I know many people and organizations 
like your own who were clamoring for a pol- 
icy of sending work and agencies to New 
York. It took a long time before people 
realized that the large surplus labor of New 
York should be used; that the plants and 
factories could be pooled; that agencies 
could operate efficiently from New York. 

But there are still 250,000 unemployed and 
much vacant usable space in New York. 
What a waste of manpower hours. New York 
must receive greater consideration. The 
other day I observed that a $20,000,000 deal 
was consummated for small plants near 
Grand Rapids, Mich. It is a pooling plan. 
Good. But let's see more of it here. 

Why build more office buildings, more 
plants, schools, hospitals, with new sewers, 
new waterworks, new telephone and tele- 
graph systems, and create new war centers 
when we have the facilities here? We have 
said that in Washington for a long time. 

At last we see the service groups and exec- 
utive departments have moved. I am reli- 
ably informed that most of the good ware- 
housing space of any appreciable size in and 
about New York has been or is about to be 
taken by governmental authorities. Some 
agencies have moved in to stay and more will 
be coming, and those here and to come will 
of necessity expand as our potential strength 
is gradually realized and the logistics required 
to facilitate its operations are increased. 
War orders are coming to New York and 
should be increased. 

I felt that the proper step in the right 
direction was being taken when many con- 
tracts were let for clothing and other mili- 
tary wearing apparel to New York concerns. 
These factories could not produce satisfac- 
torily the vital death-dealing arms of war. 
But the soldier as well as the civilian must 
be fed and clothed. New York has in peace- 
time met the greater portion of the civilian 
requirement. There appears no logical rea- 
son to order uniforms, shirts, shoes, gloves, 
ties, blankets, and other required articles 
elsewhere for the service than where they 
were produced or fabricated for the same 
men and women when they were civilians 
before the outbreak of the war. 

If the strategy of the war effort requires 
that certain work we can do here be done else- 
where, then more civilian consumer goods 
production should be diverted here from else- 
where. I believe our factories and facilities 
here could serve or be made to serve the en- 
tire Nation and the armed forces in its re- 
quirements for fabricated and finished goods, 
clothing and focdstuffs. 

If all our small business and plant facili- 
ties were pooled, and all our light manufac- 
turing space fully used, unemployment would 
be eliminated. 

I know that while other light manufactur- 
ing areas in the country are rapidly expand- 
ing, plant facilities in New York are still un- 
used. I am informed that the metal product 
manufacturing trade occupies close to 13,- 
500,000 square feet of space in New York of 
which over 1,500,000 is in the Borough of the 
Bronx, It is within my knowledge that many 
of the concerns applied for war work. I un- 
derstand only 60 percent of the plants are at 
work, very few on more than one shift. It is 
my firm belief that any small plant owner, 
who lives with his plant and machinery, 
whether it be in the metal trade, or any other 
trade, has sufficient ingenuity to convert his 
machines to war effort of some kind. He 
should be able to do it for the greatest busi- 
ness on hand, the fight for the right to run 
his business for himself and his dependents. 

If we can accomplish this; if we can put all 
these plants to work; if we can successfully 
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pool the small businesses and factories for the 
war effort; if we can expand our production of 
fabricated and finished goods, food, and 
clothing; if we could further tax the ingenu- 
ity of our manufacturers to convert for war 
purposes; if we continue to emphasize our 
facilities of housing, office. buildings, trans- 
portation, and recreational centers to attract 
Government agencies here; if we continue to 
impress the attributes of our harbor and 
warehouse facilities upon the authorities. 

We can bring the horse back, 

We can foster the return of the skilled and 
unskilled labor that left to work elsewhere 
and who are living in trailer camps and tem- 
porary shacks and who sleep in two and 
three shifts per bed. 

We can eliminate all the unemployment, 

We can attract back the business that left. 

We can healthfully prepare for an antici- 
pated post-war period of prosperity. Let us 
keep fighting for that purpose. Let God 
grant us that that fight will aid us to elimi- 
nate these termites who endeavor to destroy 
our ideals and culture. When that greater 
fight has been won, may the city enjoy an 
era of full production and commercial 
activity. 

I know of the efforts you and your allied 
organizations are making to accomplish this. 
After long and strenuous effort you have been 
fairly successful. But more can be done. 
Let us all work together for this common 
cause and I know that by concerted effort 
we can and will be successful. 


Poles Renew Demand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN A. DAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Chicago Tribune: 

Russia Reruses To Give Up Rien Portsn 

ArEA—CHARGE 


Gravity—Potes RENEW DEMAND 

(Lonpon, February 26.—The Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile through its national coun- 
cil made a second successive claim tonight for 
restoration of the 1939 Polish borders. The 
council endorsed a resolution expressing a 
desire for cooperation with Russia, but de- 
clared in a statement: “The integrity of ter- 
ritory of the Polish Republic in her frontiers 
of September 1, 1939, and her sovereignty 
are inviolable and indivisible.”) 

(By Walter Trohan) 


WasnhineTon, D. C., February 26.—A most 
emphatic claim to rich industrial and agri- 
cultural areas of prewar Poland was cir- 
culated by the Soviet Embassy today. 

In its official information bulletin the em- 
bassy printed an article originally published 
in Pravda, Moscow newspaper, laying claim 
to the region of Lwow and territory bordering 
White Russia. 

Thirteen days ago the Soviet Embassy bul- 
letin published a territorial claim of the 
Soviet Union to Bessarabia (formerly a part 
of Rumania), Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

The issuance of the claim, under official 
auspices, aroused deep interest in diplomatic 
circles. It was regarded as an official pro- 
nouncement of policy by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

(Polish leaders in United States angered 
by Russia’s stand. Sumner Welles, Assistant 
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Secretary of State, says United States seeks 
post-war planning now. Page 4.) 


SEE FOUR FREEDOMS DENIED 


Some declare that the two claims advanced 
by the Russians are in direct defiance of the 
terms of the Atlantic Charter and the four 
freedoms proclaimed by President Roosevelt. 

The Atlantic Charter, signed by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill in 
August 1941 said that the Un‘ted States and 
Great Britain are not seeking territorial az- 
grandizement, and expressed the belief tat 
all nations of the world “for realistic as well 
as spiritual reasons must come to the aban- 
donments of the use of force.” 

The four freedoms, promulgated by the 
President, are freedom from fear, freedom of 
speech and expression, freedom of every per- 
son to worship God in his own way, and 
freedom from want. Freedom from fear has 
been interpreted as guaranteeing the terri- 
torial integrity of smalle: nations. 

In running contrary to these expressions 
of allied policy, the Soviet territorial claims 
were viewed here with utmost gravity. 


MAY REQUEST STATEMENT 


It is expected that Britain and the United 
States will demand a statement from Russia 
on her war aims. In various announce- 
ments Premier Josef Stalin has said he would 
push the invading army out of Russia, with 
the plication that he would go no farther. 

Pravda's article, in which Russia's new 
claim was expressed, was written by Alexander 
Korneichuk, member of the supreme soviet 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. The claim 
that Bessarabia, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania are legally a part of the Soviet Union 
Was made in an editorial in the same paper, 
written by David Zaslaysky, one of its edi- 
tors. 

Korneichuk made it plain that Russia in- 
tends to hang on to the Polish Ukraine and 
the area bordering White Russia which were 
taken from Poland under the German- 
Russian partition of Poland in 1939. 


TAKES DIG AT POLES 


“Only a hopeless fool can believe,” Kor- 
neichuk wrote, “that Lwow and the popula- 
tion of the western regions of the Ukraine 
are waiting” for return to Polish rule. 

“The population of the western regions of 
the Ukrcine will reply to the puffed-up Pol- 
ish gentry, who have not learned anything, 
with an old Ukrainian proverb: ‘Don’t waste 
your strength, friend—sink to the bottom.’ 

“The Polish gentry think that the Ukrain- 
jan people should not have their own state, 
that only the Polish people have a right to be 
united in their own state, that the Ukrainian 
people have only one ‘right’—to be divided 
between various states.” 

The Polish government in exile has said 
that “so far as the question of frontiers 
between Poland and Soviet Russia is con- 
cerned, the status quo previous to September 
1, 1939 [the date of the invasion of Poland], 
is in force.” 


High Cost of Living Demands Increase of 
Pensions for Retired Railroad Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
result of the increasing cost of living, 
which is now 25 percent greater than in 


August 1939, I have introduced a bill 
providing for a 10 percent increase in 
annuities and pension benefits payable 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

It is revealed that at the close of busi- 
ness January 31, 1943, there were 129,257 
annuitants and 25,688 pensioners receiv- 
ing benefits under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. The average monthly annuity 
check is $66.01 while that of the pen- 
sioner is $59.01. 

While it is true some annuitants and 
pensioners receive a sum above the av- 
erage there are thousands of recipients 
whose monthly check is less than $50. 

It does not require a prolonged study 
in mathematics or accounting principles 
to recognize the indisputable fact that 
in this day and age it is impossible to 
eke out an existence on fifty-nine or 
sixty-six dollars a month. The huge in- 
crease in the cost of living is evidence in 
itself that privation and in many cases 
actual want is prevalent in many annu- 
itants’ and pensioners’ homes. 

During the Seventy-sixth and Seventy- 
seventh Congresses efforts have been 
made to liberalize the provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act. Many bills 
have been introduced but they have lin- 
gered and died in committee. We have 
been told repeatedly that a study was 
being made of the Railroad Retirement 
Act with the thought of safeguarding the 
financial structure of the annuity and 
pension system. 

The recipients of railroad retirement 
benefits have been patient and have ex- 
hibited a desire to understand the need 
for such a study of the finances o: the re- 
tirement system. However, the present 
rate of benefits will not provide the bare 
necessities of life, and it is urgent that 
favorable consideration be given to in- 
creasing all annuities and pensions by a 
fiat 10 percent. : 

It should not be necessary to increase 
the employer or employee contributions 
in order to put this 10 percent increase in 
effect. It is proposed to pay its costs out 
of the general funds of the Treasury. 
When the benefits that will accrue 
through the modest increase of 10 per- 
cent are recognized I am certain that the 
cost of such procedure will be amply jus- 
tified. 

Therefore I sincerely hope that at a 
time when all wages are being increased 
in every walk of life that we take the time 
to realize the plight of annuitants and 
pensioners under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and move to assist them by giv- 
ing favorable consideration to this legis- 
lation to increase their benefits by 10 
percent. 

The legislation is as follows: 

A bill to amend the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937, as amended, to provide for a 10- 
percent increase in annuities and pensions 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 (a) of 

the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, as 

amended, is amended to read as follows: 

„Spo. 3. (a) The annuity shall be computed 
by multiplying an individual's ‘years of serv- 
ice’ by the following percentages of his 
‘monthly compensation’: 2.2 percent of the 
first $50, 1.65 percent of the next $100, and 
1.1 percent of the next $150.” 

Sec. 2. Section 6 (a) of such act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
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words “the same rate as” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “a rate equal to 110 
pereent of the rate of.” 

Sec. 3. This act shall be effective with re- 
spect to annuities and pensions payable on 
the first day of the first calendar month 
beginning not less than 30 days after the 
date of its enactment and thereafter. 


Essentiality of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there have been certain rulings and pro- 
posals as to cutting the newspaper print 
allowance for newspapers. There have 
even been certain other actions tending 
to interfere with the free functioning of 
our free press. Many people contend 
that there is no shortage of paper today 
such as would require that the allowance 
to newspapers be cut. While I am not 
familiar with the statistical position on 
this particular commodity, nevertheless 
the recent action—as a result of efforts 
on the part of a group of Members of 
Congress—in postponing the second cut 
substantiates this claim. 

Undoubtedly the Government itself is 
the worst offender in the matter of wast- 
ing paper. The Treasury, the Office of 
War Information, and the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense and many other agencies 
send out quantities of material, the value 
of which it is difficult for the average 
layman to discover. Most of it appears 
to be sheer propaganda. The Treasury’s 


‘publications duplicate the publicity 


given them by the newspapers and can 
scarcely be expected to reach anyone 
who does not read some newspaper. If 
there is a paper shortage, surely the Gov- 
ernment itself should set an example on 
conserving paper. 

Actions speak louder than words. 
You can scarcely have a free press if the 
newspaper publishers do not get the 
paper on which to print their publica- 
tion, When it comes to words, however, 
our top Government officials are very 
strong in praising the free press, the 
work it has done for the war effort, and 
the necessity of such an institution in 
maintaining our form of government. 
Also many rulings by Government agen- 
cies made in the past bear out this con- 
tention. 

The Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association has prepared a short 
selection of rulings and statements over 
a period of time by various Government 
bureaus and agencies and various top 
Officials in the executive branch of the 
Government and I include this summary 
herein. 

I add my voice strongly to those who 
believe that a free press is necessary to 
the maintenance of a democratic form of 
Government; 
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OFFICIAL Views 
SELECTIVE-SERVICE RULES NEWSPAPERS ESSENTIAL 

Selective Service headquarters has classified 
newspapers as being among “the list of civil- 
ian activities necessary to war production and 
essential to the war effort,” and the term 
“newspapers” includes “all the business of 
getting out a newspaper.” (Ask draft boards 
to refer to Occupational Bulletin No. 27, as 
amended, dated January 23, 1943). 

THE POSITION OF SELECTIVE-SERVICE 
HEADQUARTERS 

E. D. Pulcipher, major, specialist, Man- 
power Division, Selective Service System, in 
a July 1942 letter to Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association: 

“It has been the policy of this headquar- 
ters to recommend deferment of many news- 
paper and radio executives. This has been 
particularly true where the newspaper was 
the only news publication in a community 
or where the radio was the main source of 
information in a given area. The mainte- 
nance of public morale and the dissemina- 
tion of information to the public, keeping it 
advised of the progress of our war effort, is 
considered, by this headquarters, to be of 
high importance. We, therefore, take the 
position that the cases of all registrants en- 
gaged in vital occupations in the newspaper 
and radio industry should receive serious 
consideration.” 


NEWSPAPER REPORT OFFICIAL 


The Office of Price Administration has re- 
quested newspapers to print the new con- 
sumer declaration form in full so that con- 
sumers may clip copies of the newspapers 
and fill in the form. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announces that filled-in news- 
paper forms will be recognized as official.” 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD RECOGNIZES IMPORTANCE 
OF NEWSPAPERS TO THE WAR EFFORT 

Stephen E. Fitzgerald, Office of War In- 
formation, War Production Board, in a letter 
to American Newspaper Publishing Associa- 
tion, August 7, 1942, stated: 

“Mr. Nelson has asked me to answer your 
letter inquiring about the urgency standing 
of newspapers in the war economy. 

“Not only the selective-service headquar- 
ters, but the War Production Board has offi- 
cially recognized the importance of news- 
papers to the war effort, through their inclu- 
sion in the general maintenance and repair 
order and in others permitting the use of 
scarce materials to the extent necessary for 
printing and publishing.” 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION RECOGNIZES 
IMPORTANCE OF SPEEDY DELIVERY OF NEWS- 
PAPERS 
Effective January 2, 1943, an amendment 

was issued to Gasoline Rationing Regulation 

5-C so that circulation supervisors or others 

engaged in maintaining the wholesale distri- 

bution system of newspapers are given pre- 
ferred mileage classification. Office of Price 

Administration said, “This allowance was 

made in recognition of the unusual hours 

during which newspaper distribution super- 
visors must work, and of the importance of 
speedy delivery of newspapers.” 

NEWSPAPER RATES EXEMPTED FROM PRICE CONTROL 

LAW; OTHER ORDERS 

Section 302 (c) (4) of the price control 
law exempts from the term “commodity” 
rates charged by any person engaged in the 
business of operating or publishing a news- 
paper, periodical, or magazine, or operating 
a radio broadcasting station, a motion-pic- 
ture, or other theater enterprise, or outdoor 
advertising facilities. 

Administrative order, April 30, of Office of 
Civilian Defense, makes official provision for 
special insignia to permit newspaper re- 
porters and photographers to carry on es- 
sential services or duties during the course 
of a black-out or raid. 


Newspapers were tncluded among 20 in- 
dustries given an A-10 priority rating for 
repair, maintenance and operating supplies 
in September 1941. Later this rating was 
extended to include “printers and publish- 
ers,” and later still almost every concern was 
given the right to use the A-10 rating. 

Newspapers were included among the essen- 
tial community services in Order L-16 to cur- 
tail consumption of electric power in the 
southeastern area of the United States in 
November 1941. The order was never put 
into effect because the necessity for curtail- 
ment was eliminated, but the order included 
exemption for newspapers as essential. 


CUT IN FUEL OIL DOES NOT AFFECT NEWSPAPERS 


Petroleum Administrative Order No. 3 pro- 
hibits deliveries of fuel cil to any commercial, 
industrial, or governmental consumer for 
p other than space heating or hot 
water, except to a list of exempted users of 
fuel oil for other than space heating or hot 
water included on schedule A of the order. 
In the list of exempted users are newspapers. 

It will be noted that Petroleum Administra- 
tive Order No. 3 recognizes newspapers as a 
part of the public communications services, 
as does the War Manpower Commission, 
which classified communications services, in- 
cluding newspapers, as one of the 35 indus- 
tries essential to the war effort. 


BOARD OF WAR COMMUNICATIONS DEFINES NEWS- 
PAPERS 45 ESSENTIAL PUBLIC SERVICE 


Newspapers and press associations have re- 
ceived a priority rating, No. 3, for long dis- 
tance telephone calls in an order issued by 
the Board of War Communications, effective 
November 1, 1942, No. 3 priority goes to “Im- 
portant governmental functions; machinery, 
tools, or war materials for war plants; pro- 
duction of essential supplies; maintenance of 
public services (including newspapers); sup- 
ply or movement of food; civilian defense or 
public health and safety.” 


STATEMENTS OF OFFICIALS 


“AN ESSENTIAL PART,” SAYS COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF 


President Roosevelt: “The observance of 
National Newspaper Week after 10 months of 
war affords an opportunity to rededicate our- 
selves to the freedom that is as vital to us as 
our daily bread—the freedom to think and 
speak and write the truth as we see it. Our 
free press has not only survived—it is an es- 
sential part of the steadying ballast which 
enables our ship to ride the storm.” 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


Donald M. Nelson, Chairman, War Produc- 
tion Board, in a telegram to P. N. P. A. in 
October 1942: 

“I feel that the Nation owes the newspa- 
pers a debt of thanks for the invaluable serv- 
ice they have rendered through the Newspa- 
pers United Scrap Metal Drive.” 

On the same subject, he added a few days 
later: 

“The job that the newspapers have done 
is absolutely unprecedented in this country. 
It has been magnificent. * * * The whole 
campaign has been a major contribution to 
the war effort.” 

Mr. Nelson again: 

“We fully appreciate that the press is an 
institution as well as an industry—an insti- 
tution which is absolutely essential in a 
democratic community, especially so in time 
of war.” 

On another occasion 

“Newspapers are essential to the war pro- 
gram.” 

Before the Association of National Adver- 
tisers in New York, November 11, 1942, Mr. 
Nelson stated that in ordinary times adver- 
tising has an indispensable place in American 
life, and added that advertising has an essen- 
tial role to play during wartime. He said: 

“Advertising, I must repeat, is an essential 
part of our communications system. We dare 
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not destroy or cripple that communications 
system in wartime, and we have no remotest 
desire to do so. Indeed, precisely because 
some of the functions of that system must be 
restricted in time of war, the proper exercise 
of the remaining functions becomes more im- 
portant than ever. Our civilian economy is 
not a lot of separate pieces, scattered helter- 
skelter over the landscape—it is all one thing, 
an integrated whole which operates to keep 
the Nation itself functioning. Every job is 
important. The jobs change, as war comes, 
to be sure—but they are still jobs the country 
needs, and the job of advertising is far from 
least among them.” 7 


ON A PAR WITH WAR INDUSTRIES 


Paul V. McNutt, Chairman, War Manpower 
Commission, stated, February 10, 1942: 
“Essential civilian activities are on an equal 
plane with basic war industries in our war 
effort.” 
FROM A FIGHTING GENERAL 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur to the Pen and 
Pencil Club, Philadelphia: 

“Tell its members from an old soldier at the 
front that the pen is still mightier than the 
sword.” 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur again: 

“There has been nothing more astonishing 
in the progress of war, which is really the 
application of the mechanics of force to 
human nature, than the position that public 
opinion occupies. One cannot wage war 
under present conditions without the sup- 
port of public opinion, which is tremendously 
molded by the press and other forms of 
propaganda.” 

NEWSPAPERS AND THE SCRAP DRIVE 


Robert W. Wolcott, American Industries 
Salvage Committee: 

“I wonder how many of you realize that 
the newspaper scrap metal drive is the only 
war effort which the Government asked the 
American people under the leadership of the 
newspapers to carry through without Gov- 
ernment participation or sponsorship. I 
know of no more heartening demonstration 
of the power of a free press.” 


NEWSPAPERS FOR QUICK ACTION 


Statement made by Office of War Informa- 
tion in its national fuel conservation pro- 
gram, November 10, 1942: 

“The Office of War Information is turning 
to the newspapers of the country as a quick, 
effective medium to which those who have 
fuel conserving services to offer can adver- 
tise them. With winter near there is need 
of immediate action.” 


PRICE CONTROL AID LAUDED 


Leon Henderson, until recently Office of 
Price Administration Director, in a message to 
the newspaper advertising executives meeting 
in Columbus, Ohio, June 1942, praised the 
newspapers’ efforts in explaining the price- 
control program. 

WILLIAM M, JEFFERS ASKS AID OF NEWSPAPERS 


William M. Jeffers, Rubber Director, sent 
this telegram to the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association in October 1942: 

“We must start saving rubber now. A vol- 
untary campaign must be started to save pre- 
cious rubber until Nation-wide rationing can 
be effected. The newspapers constitute one 
of our most direct and effective channels to 
the American public. Therefore I am asking 
all newspapers, weekly and daily, to put before 
their readers at once the urgent need for 
saving rubber.” 


NEWSPAPERS MUST PLAY A LEADING ROLE 


Dr. J. K. Galbraith, Deputy Administrator, 
Office of Price Administration, speaking at 
the Inland Daily Press Association luncheon, 
February 18, 1942: 

“Surely no one can now doubt that every 
energy must be trained for the full and com- 
plete mobilization of our economy for war, 
The job, I hardly need tell you, is one in 
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which the newspapers of the country must 
play a leading role—for we can only succeed 
on the basis of public understanding and 
support. The newspapers of the 
country have already done a magnificent job 
in bringing home to every American the im- 
portance of saving. The sale of Defense 
bonds is a tribute to this effort.” 


VITAL AND EFFECTIVE 


R. F. Ashenfelter, Pennsylvania director, 
Office of Price Administration: 

“The importance of America’s free press 
in government ‘of the people, for the people, 
by the people’ has never been more evident 
than now. Particularly vital and effective 
has been its work of public education on 
the price control, rent control, and rationing 
program of the Office of Price Administration, 
all of which require the understanding and 
cooperation of every citizen.” 


AN ESSENTIAL FABRIC 


Cordell Hull, Secretary of State: 

“From the days of Peter Zenger, when the 
cause of liberty was tried and won, * * * 
a free press has been, and rightly so, a sacred 
American institution, an essential fabric in 
our democratic way of life.” 


USING FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AS WAR WEAPON 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
United States Treasury: 

“In the teeth of Axis propaganda drives, 
the overwhelming majority of American 
newspapers are keeping the public informed 
of the real issues of this war. By reporting 
the news as completely as it can be printed 
within the limits of national safety, they have 
checkmated enemy propaganda intended to 
demoralize and mislead our people. They are 
using the freedom of the press to help fight 
the war of the free peoples. They know that 
a free press cannot survive unless this war is 
won. 

“Beyond this, we at the Treasury have 
special reason to thank the press, as well as 
pay tribute to it. [With a public spirit that 
is beyond all praise, the newspapers of the 
country have given invaluable help to the 
Treasury Department’s War Savings pro- 
gram.] 

“Every part of the press and all classes of 
newspaper workers, from apprentices to fore- 
men and from office boys to executives, have 
helped the Treasury in its job of financing 
the war. And I should like to thank espe- 
cially the newspaper boys of the Nation, 
whose sale and delivery of over $56,000,000 
in War Savings stamps during the past year 
is an outstanding achievement.” 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT'S VIEWS 


Maj. Gen. A. D. Surles, Director, Bureau 
of Public Relations, War Department: 

“The contribution that the press of America 
is making to victory is something in which 
the newspaper profession and the country as 
a whole can take deep pride.” 


SUPREME COURT JUSTICE SPEAKS 


Justice William O. Douglas, United States 
Supreme Court: 

“We are fighting a people’s war and there- 
fore we need a free, a Vigilant, and a well- 
informed press to help lead us. We as a peo- 
ple know no substitute for a free press. Cer- 
tainly government cannot provide one, In 
the absence of a free and vigorous press we 
would face di integration in time of peace 
and defeat in time of war.” 


COULD NOT WIN WITHOUT NEWSPAPERS 


David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority: 

“A newspaper makes no munitions, fires no 
guns, flies no fighting planes. And yet so 
mighty a weapon is the press that if we were 
a country without newspapers, we could not 
win the war,” 


THE GOVERNOR DEPENDS UPON THE NEWSPAPERS 


Gov. Edward Martin, speaking at the 1943 
annual Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association convention luncheon: 

“I am depending upon the newspapers of 
the Commonwealth to carry the story of 
Pennsylvania’s important part in the victory 
program into the homes of all residents of 
the State.” 


HAVE SHOULDERED INCREASED BURDENS 


Former Governor James: 

“Unselfishly newspapers have shouldered 
greatly increased burdens in assuming the re- 
sponsibility of promoting the war effort by 
bringing to public attention the part that 
each individual must play in the ultimate 
victory.” 

THE SELECTIVE SERVICE DIRECTOR FOR PENN- 

SYLVANIA 


Col. B. F. Evans, acting director, Pennsyl- 
vania Selective Service Headquarters: 

“I know that as far as Selective Service is 
concerned, the newspapers of this Common- 
wealth have done more than words can de- 
scribe to help make this great effort success- 
ful.” $ 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE ADVANCED BY NEWSPAPERS 


Dr. A. C. Marts, former executive director 
of the Pennsylvania Council of Defense: 

“I wish you would convey to the members 
of your association my sincere and deep ap- 
preciation for the splendid help which the 
newspapers of this State have given to the 
civilian defense program. It has been lit- 
erally worth millions of dollars, judged by 
the standards of value, and has been an 
essential factor in instructing the people of 
Pennsylvania in the various phases of the 
home front.” 


“THEY HAVE COME THROUGH MAGNIFICENTLY” 

S. K. Stevens, Pennsylvania State historian, 
September 29, 1942: 

“The pages of the newspapers have per- 
formed indispensable functions in our war 
for the American way of life. * Both 
the State and Federal Governments have 
called upon the press of Pennsylvania for 
publicity and special war services, and in 
every case they have come through magnifi- 
cently.” 

ESSENTIAL IN CANADA 

Canadian Press dispatch from Ottawa, July 
14, 1942: 

“Newspaper men have been listed under 
section 15 of the National War Service Regu- 
lations. This section provides that from 
time to time the War Service Minister may 
furnish to Selective Service Board lists of in- 
dustrial or servicing activities deemed to be 
essential to the successful prosecution of the 
war, An employer engaged in any activity so 
listed is termed a war industry. 

AN ACTIVE COMBATANT 

Herbert Morrison, British Home Secretary 
and Minister of Home Security: 

“In this great struggle for the survival of a 
free civilization, the free press has a part to 
play not as a mere spectator but as an active 
combatant.” 


Our Profiteers of Scarcity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| HON. LA VERN R. DILWEG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. DILWEG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


orD, I include the following article from 
the Milwaukee Journal of February 5, 
1943. I believe the subject of “cartels,” 
so ably discussed by Thurman Arnold, 
should be preserved in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for future reference: 


OUR PROFITEERS oF ScaRcITy—CARTEL MANAGERS 
ALREADY ARE MAKING PLANS FOR Post-War 
MONOPOLIES IN NEW MATERIALS WHICH 
WOULD Assure HIGHER LIVING STANDARDS 
For ALL ON COMPETITIVE MARKET, THURMAN 
ARNOLD DECLARES 

(By Thurman Arnold in the American 
Mercury) 

As the hopes of victory grows, the mana- 
gers of our domestic and international car- 
tels—the holders of special economic privi- 
leges responsible for many of our shortages 
today—are busy planning for a post-war 
world. The vast new production created by 
the war endangers the established price struc- 
tures on which their future dividends de- 
pend, New light metals, new forms of trans- 
portation, new techniques may make huge 
investments obsolete. And so the cartel 
leaders of the world are preparing to protect 
the system of high prices and low turn- 
over, restricted production and controlled 
markets against new post-war enterprise. 

The revival of cartel arrangements—at 
home and internationally—is today the 
greatest menace to full employment and full 
production after the war. It threatens the 
fair exchange between the products of the 
farm and the products of industry. It 
threatens the security and the job tenure of 
the common man, Yet average Americans 
know little about cartels and it is time they 
woke up to the seriousness of this problem, 

The shortest way of defining a cartel is to 
describe it as a small ring of private individu- 
als who get substantial control over the pro- 
duction or distribution of some basic mate- 
rial or some necessity of life. Consumers 
can always refuse to buy luxuries. But the 
man who needs a roof over his head or a pair 
of spectacles must pay the price, however 
high, and the manufacturer who is being de- 
prived of light metals like magnesium or 
aluminum, or of plastics, is compelled to 
build his product out of obsolete materials. 

The aim of the cartel is to prevent outsiders 
from producing and distributing, except on 
the terms which the cartel dictates. They 
want control of production and distribution 
so that new enterprise will not come in and 
create what the cartel managers consider a 
surplus. Cartels operate within one nation or 
extend their control through many nations, 
often through the whole world. 


ON VERGE OF NEW INDUSTRIAL AGE 


We are on the verge of a new industrial 
age—the age of light metals—which may 
bring a higher standard of living than the 
world has ever known, with better housing, 
better transportation, more abundant food. 
We will get these higher standards only if we 
allow competitive forces to pass the savings of 
these new techniques on to consumers, free 
from the control of the domestic and inter- 
national cartels. 

For example, suppose !t costs $500 to plaster 
your house. Then a new chemical or metal 
product is invented which makes a stronger 
and more permanent wall than plaster and it 
costs only $250. The new product will make 
obsolete many manufacturing enterprises; it 
will displace labor. But if the saving is 
on to the consumer, he will have $250 to spend 
for a bigger house, or any one of the number 
of myriad consumers’ wants. The labor dis- 
placed by the new product will soon find em- 
ployment in new industries which this extra 
$250 in spending power will create. 

Suppose, however, this product (as is actu- 
ally the case in most new buillding products) 
is controlled by a cartel. The cartel price 
will probably be $490, low enough to drive out 
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plaster and still make a maximum profit on 
the new board. The $250 in labor and in 
manufacturing is destroyed. Only $10 of 
increased purchasing power is released. The 
consumer has lost $240 in purchasing power. 
‘Thus a situation of permanent technological 
unemployment is created which requires Gov- 
ernment relief. The taxes levied to pay for 
that relief will more than take up the 610 
saved by the consumer, Eventually the con- 
sumer must buy less meat, the farmers de- 
mand subsidies, and that requires new taxes. 
We reach in the end an irreducible minimum 
of 9,000,000 unemployed, deficit financing, a 
mounting public debt, want in the midst of 
plenty. 

Of the myriad actual instances of this sort 
of thing, 1 have space for only a few. 

The tobacco cartel, after paying heavy Gov- 
ernment taxes, in some years made more net 
profits than the entire gross price which the 
farmers of the Nation received for their to- 
bacco crop. 

Tin containers take about 15 to 25 percent 
of the entire wholesale price of canned food. 

Fire and marine insurance companies in the 
United States receive a billion dollars in 
premiums from property owners and pay 
back less than $400,000,000 in losses. 

The total effect of the cartel system was in- 
dicated by the President in his monopoly 
message of 1938. Of all the corporations re- 
Porting, he said, less than 5 percent owned 
87 percent of the assets of all of them; one- 
tenth of 1 percent owned 50 percent of the 
combined net income; 4 percent earned 84 
percent of the total net profits. 


EXPLAINING HIGH COST OF FALSE TEETH 


A small but amusing example of the whole 
process is the price of false teeth. A cartel 
with domestic and international connections 
controls a substance called methylmethacry- 
late. It has a variety of uses, including plas- 
tic glass, and is the best material for den- 
tures. The cartel sold this product to com- 
mercial users for 85 cents a pound. The 
price fixed to dentists (prior to an antitrust 
investigation) was $45 a pound. By using a 
different trade name, the cartel pretended it 
was a different product. It is in this sort of 
control that we have the root of permanent 
technological unemployment and the shut- 
ting down of the wheels of commerce. 

But there is another angle of the cartel 
problem, apart from the consumer's dollar. 
It is the actual slowing up of efficilency—the 
holding of new processes off the market. 
Cartels have plenty of money for scientific 
research. They do not try to prevent new 
inventions; they try to control them. Their 
aim is to prevent others from suddenly intro- 
ducing a new process which will make old 
machinery obsolete or will suddenly expand 
production and break established prices. 
They do not try to stop industrial progress; 
they try to get a corner on it. 

Fluorescent lighting, for instance, can 
probably save the consumer one-third of his 
present bill. But for years the cartel used 
every effort to keep it from consumers until 
(1) they had complete control of the new 
processes and (2) they could get their money 
out of the obsolete method. 

As another example, 34,000,000 people in 
this country need spectacles, yet they cannot 
buy them at present prices of $12 to $20 a 
pair. Those prices are maintained by control 
of a distribution system through patent pools 
recently attacked by the Department of Jus- 
tice. The method is simple. Those who are 
willing to distribute spectacles on an efficient 
mass production basis are called chiselers and 
enemies of the public health, They are pre- 
vented from getting lenses. 

Take a brief glance at the cartel in rubber. 
In 1926 Standard Oil of New Jersey, afraid of 
competition from synthetic gasoline, set out 
to get world control of its production through 
control of patents, The German dye trust 


wanted control of synthetic rubber also by 
the control of patents. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and the Germans formed an interna- 
tional cartel and pooled the principal patents, 
In the gasoline field Standard controlled; in 
the chemical field, which included rubber, 
the German dye trust controlled. What was 
the result in the case of a single product like 
buna rubber? Today we know how desper- 
ately such rubber is needed, but we also know 
that under the former type of cartel control 
buna rubber was made a high-cost specialty. 
On February 1, 1940, after the war emergency 
was fully realized, a document from the files 
of Standard Oil reads as follows: 

“A high royalty rate (7.5-cent pound) is 
fixed so as to make the operation practical for 
the rubber company only so long as the prod- 
uct is used as a relatively high-cost specialty.” 

You cannot control prices unless you re- 
strict production. You cannot restrict pro- 
duction without depriving a nation of wealth 
in peace, and of strength in war. 

In the new industrial age, transportation is 
going to be more abundant; fuel will be 
cheaper; airplanes, trains, and automobiles 
will be lighter and stronger; drugs and medi- 
cal supplies will be more plentiful; chemical 
substitutes will replace expensive clothing and 
expensive housing. The average American 
consumer will have more money to pay for 
food; meat will again be a daily article on 
everyone’s diet. Farmers’ products will be 
exchanged for the products of industry. But 
all this is subject to one qualification— 
domestic and international cartels must not 
be permitted again to restrict production and 
destroy the value of the consumer's dollar 
in the exchange between the products of the 
farm and the products of industry. 


SHORTAGES ONLY IN MATERIALS CONTROLLED BY 
PROCESSORS 


Antitrust enforcement is not aimed at big 
business; it is aimed at the destruction of 
cartel management of big business. The pro- 
tection of a big business which owes its size 
to efficiency and not to restrictive agreements 
or patent pools is important in the defense 
of the rights of the humblest citizen. 

There is a deadly parallel between the de- 
gree of concentration of industry and the 
acute shortages of raw materials today. Alu- 
minum, copper, and steel have been the 
most closely controlled metals in the past. 
They are first on the list of shortages an- 
nounced by the War Production Board to 
date. In the textile industry, there are un- 
counted thousands of small producers and 
manufacturers and there are few shortages. 
In the food industry, millions are engaged 
in production; there are no shortages except 
in those articles where the processing has 
been tightly controlled by a small ring— 
canned goods, meats, fats, and oils. 

The great majority of men responsible for 
business production—the technicians, the 
salesmen, the plant managers, indeed, every- 
one connected with the actual turning of the 
wheels—is interested in doing the best job 
of which machinery is capable. But a power- 
ful minority, the aristocrats of cartel bu- 
reaucracy, has been manipulating corporate 
privileges, legislative privileges, and patent 
privileges to prevent the economics of mass 
production from benefiting consumers; they 
have sought to stabilize prices, to restrict 
production in their own enterprises, and to 
prevent new production by new enterprises. 
In effect, they have been sabotaging pro- 
duction. 

These men cannot have their way if the 
public is aware of the problem. But ff the 
public is asleep they may be able to get 
control of the vast new created 
by the war and turn our peace into a morass 
of technological unemployment caused by 
restricted production. 
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An Ode to the Table 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following poem by 
Morton Lockritz, of 440 West End Ave., 
New York City: 


AN ODE TO THE TABLE 


(Written to the table upon which the peace 
treaty of World War No. 2 will be signed) 


O! table of peace, what shall you see 

When the carnage gives way to tranquillity? 

Nations shull tremble at your feet, 

And at your head the victors shall sit in all 
their glory. 

But at your sides there shall be ghosts, 

Ghosts of men who have tried this before. 

Famous men: Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemen- 
ceau and Hindenburg. 

You will hear the ghosts whisper and hear 
the men shout. 


The whispers: Don't make our mistakes,“ 
And the shouts: Who knows what they will 


be. 
Do you, table of future peace? 
You, O' table of happiness and sorrows shall 
be well guarded, 
Guarded by other ghosts; young ghosts, 
Fresh returned from heroes graves, 
From Libya, Stalingrad, and Guadalcanal. 


Dead heroes of other wars have told them, 
“Be alert, for what is written on that 
table decides whether you have died 
in glory or in vain as we did.” 

So you, table of mighty things to come, think 
this: 


Your destiny is guarded by an unconquerable 


army; 
Know then, you shall see greatness, 


Men from many countries will visit your fu- 
ture home: 

The Allies, the Axis, and the victims of one 
or the other. 

They shall dissect this enemy and build up 
this ally; 

They shall kill the old and bare the new, 


The victors shall do this and more. 

But who shall be the conqueror and who shall 
be the conquered? 

Tell me, O' table of treaties, armistice, and 
future peace, 

Which shall we be? 

Morton Lackritz. 
FEBRUARY 1943. 


The Empty Cornucopia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
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Chicago Daily Tribune of February 24, 
1943: 
THE EMPTY CORNUCOPIA 


After weeks of spasmodic meat shortages, 
after publication of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration ration schedule which ad- 
mittedly is designed to cut down consump- 
tion of canned, dried, and frozen foods by 
57 percent, Americans still find it difficult 
to believe that there is any real reason why 
they should go hungry. 

The bureaucrats in the Department of 
Agriculture admit that the situation is 
“plenty serious.” We may not see the food 
riots that have been predicted by William 
Garfitt, executive vice president of the fruit 
and vegetable trade association, but every 
housewife learned months ago that shopping 
for food had ceased to be a picnic. 

But is this not the best-fed country in 
the world, the country which all those bu- 
reaucrats who now admit the gravity of the 
food situation have been telling us would 
have to feed most of the rest of the world? 
Is the American cornucopia a myth or are 
its contents being wasted by mismanage- 
ment? 

We know that the same planiess planners 
who are proclaiming America to be the larder 
of democracy have been doing all that any- 
one conceivably could do to hamper agricul- 
tural production. Farms are stripped of 
labor for arms plants and the Army and 
Navy. Joe Weiner, a city lawyer, cuts the 
supply of machinery for American farmers to 
the bone while boosting the quotas for lend- 
lease export. The price formulas of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration theorists 
threaten beef raisers with bankruptcy and 
force them to market their stock half 
fattened. 

These evils on the production side are be- 
ginning to be widely recognized, and Con- 
gress probably will move to correct them soon. 
But what is happening in the field of distri- 
bution and consumption? 

Washington authorities have been active in 
promoting the story of a vast black market 
in meat. This is supposed to obscure all of 
their own sins of omission and commission 
by turning the public wrath against an un- 
identified group of racketeers. There un- 
doubtedly is a black market. Its extent is 
problematical, but the reason for its existence 
is plain. It is the insane price policies of the 
Office of Price Administration which have 
forced many dealers to do business on an 
illegal basis or do no business at all, 

There are also abnormal drains on our food 
supply, principally those. of lend-lease and 
of the Army and Navy. For some reason the 
administration seems to be ashamed of its 
lend-lease activities. Misleading statistics 
have been released, such as those quoted in 
all sincerity by a spokesman for meat re- 
tailers, who said that only one in 500 pounds 
of fresh meat goes for lend-lease. Lend- 
lease uses virtually no fresh meat; the ship- 
ments are of canned, smoked, or dehydrated 
meat. 

Actually, the Department of Agriculture 
has reported, 1,564,584,000 pounds of beef, 
pork, and lamb were purchased for lend-lease 
in 1942 out of a total production in the coun- 
try estimated by the Department at 21,700,- 
000,000 pounds. How much was shipped 
abroad is not known. The estimate of pro- 
duction is probably too high, but, even so, 
lend-lease purchases took one pound in every 
14. Furthermore, they were greatly acceler- 
ated in the second half of last year, so the 
present ratio probably is considerably higher. 
We did not start shipping meat to Russia in 
any considerable quantity until midyear, but 
pork purchases, most of which the Russians 
got, were 9.8 percent of the total 1942 pork 
production, 

Army and navy purchases are another im- 
portant factor in all food markets. No one 


will dispute the right of the fighting men of 
this Nation to the best food, and all they 
need, but that does not excuse extravagant 
and excessive purchasing by office soldiers. 
When an organization is given a blank check, 
as the Army and Navy have been, there is an 
understandable tendency to guard against 
any failure of supply by accumulating exces- 
sive reserves. 

The administration should be required, as 
a first step toward solving the food shortage 
problem, to give Congress a complete and 
accurate statement of its food purchasing 
activities. The contention that such figures 
are a military secret, if anyone is so pre- 
sumptuous as to raise it, is obvious poppy- 
cock. The Army and Navy should be required 
to report, lend-lease authorities should be re- 
quired to report, and former Governor Leh- 
man should be required to tell whether he is 
filling warehouses for the p of buying 
votes in a post-war choice of president of the 
world. 


Committee on Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. NEWSOME 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. NEWSOME. Mr. Speaker, the 
creation of a special committee on avia- 
tion has a great appeal to the imagina- 
tion. 

The idea intrigues the mind, for all of 
us realize the supreme importance of 
aviation in our planning for the future. 

Important not only to the future com- 
merce of our country and the world, but 
to the preservation of life itself. 

War has shown its destructive force. 

Peace will prove to us that we have 
destroyed both time and space in our 
relation with other nations. 

Aviation and radio, with the practical 
development of television, will change 
living conditions throughout the world. 

How these things grip the imagina- 
tion. Think of it—instant communica- 
tion any place in the world, with your 
breakfast in New York and dinner in 
London or Paris. 

Nothing can stop these developments. 

Nothing can force them any faster 
than the natural developments of com- 
petitive engineering, design, and experi- 
ence can produce them. 

We all hate cancer, but no legislation 
can prevent it. Neither can legislation 
create the airplane of the immediate 
future. 

Legislation can do only a few things 
for the development of air transporta- 
tion. It can recognize basic principles 
and pass laws that will be sympathetic, 
intelligent, and helpful toward the adop- 
tion of a long-range program that will 
foster, develop, and encourage and sta- 
bilize air transportation. 

Because civil aviation is part and par- 
cel of our transportation system, its de- 
velopment must be encouraged along 
understanding lines of the needs of the 
entire transportation field, and air legis- 
lation must be in relation to all of the 
other forms of transportation. 
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I repeat that the creation of this spe- 
cial committee on aviation appeals to my 
imagination, but I must oppose the creg- 
tion of such a committee for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

I take this position from a strictly 
practical and business viewpoint. 

Having been here for only 2 months, 
and having come only after the comple- 
tion of a rather long and trying cam- 
paign, I feel that I still reflect the reali- 
ties of the people back home. 

I have not been here long enough to 
acquire either a Washington or congres- 
sional viewpoint. 

I speak with none of the authority or 
knowledge which should come with time 
and experience. 

Iam not familiar with the aims, ambi- 
tions, or interests of the other Members. 

I do not have, as yet, pride of commit- 
tee, or any position of power or influence. 

Because of these things, I view this 
matter objectively, and I believe com- 
pletely without heat, prejudice, or per- 
sonal interest. 

As a practical man, nothing seems more 
completely impractical and illogical than 
the division of jurisdiction in legislative 
matters in the transportation field. 

This idea, brought to its logical con- 
clusion, would mean a separate commit- 
tee on aviation, a separate committee on 
trucks and busses, a separate commit- 
tee on railroads, and a separate com- 
mittee on handling waterways. 

Such action by this House would de- 
stroy the harmony and relationship 
between the component parts of our 
transportation system, and in place of 
creating stability and efficiency both in 
rates and operation, it could only cause 
uncertainty, fearfulness, and confusion. 

The creation of more standing com- 
mittees is contrary to the need of the 
Congress and will not improve the effi- 
ciency of the Congress. 

What I think we need are fewer com- 
mittees that are better coordinated, and 
which are set up for the purpose of stop- 
ping overlapping and conflicting author- 
ity, and to the end that jurisdictional 
disputes may be held to a minimum. 

To justify its existence this special 
Aviation Committee would have to be 
active, and this would result in pro- 
longed hearings and piecemeal legisla- 
tion, much of which would have no rela- 
tionship to the field of transportation as 
it exists. 

You agree, I know, that a definite rela- 
tionship and harmony must be main- 
tained in the various fields of transpor- 
tation, and this is especially necessary 
in the fierce competition of normal times 
in freight and passenger rates and traffic. 

Without such harmony in relationship 
the entire field of transportation would 
be reduced to chaos. 

Admitting as I do the importance of 
air transportation to our commerce and 
to our national defense, by the same 
reasoning would I advocate the creation 
of a special committee on radio and tele- 
vision, a special committee probably 
upon the chemical industry. 

Both the chemical and radio industries 
will be vital to our future commerce and 
vital to our national defense, 

I have heard the argument that this 
special Aviation Committee should be 


— 
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made up of those Members of the House 
who not only have a vital interest in 
aviation but who have some specialized 
knowledge of its problems. 

I cannot accept such reasoning as being 
sound. It is not the answer to good 
legislation. 

It is evident that a whole committee 
so made up would have a tendency to be- 
come delegates for a particular industry 
rather than Congressmen representing 
the public interest. 

My experience also teaches that the 
most bitter disagreements on funda- 
mentals can come in groups that are 
technically trained or who have special 
interests, 

Having only recently been appointed 
on the Interstate and Foreigin Commerce 
Committee, I have been impressed with 
the way in which this committee works. 

They work upon the basis of merit and 
fact, and not politically or sectionally. 

By working in such a way, they are 
making a definite contribution to the na- 
tional welfare and to the development of 
all commerce. 

Only under such consideration can 
aviation be developed without the vicious 
and bitter and mean opposition of its 
competitors, 

I have heard criticism in this House by 
many different Members of the Congress 
about the strike situation. 

Many of the strikes have been caused 
by the jurisdictional disputes of the dif- 
ferent unions, and this has been bitterly 
condemned. 

The recent labor troubles that loomed 
in Kaiser’s shipyards were an illustra- 
tion of jurisdictional disputes between 
labor unions. 

And yet here is the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States engaged 
at this time in a similar jurisdictional 
fight for political position and power. 

It has been argued that the views of 
the leaders of the air industry have not 
been determined on this question. 

And I agree that they should be con- 
sulted. 

But what intelligent businessman 
would come before any committee and 
testify his honest belief when those who 
had complete power over his future op- 
erations were engaged in a fight to see 
who would control his industry. 

Having no way of knowing which 
group might win, I feel sure that his 
testimony would be entirely neutral. 
Human nature fears reprisals, 

According to the testimony which has 
been heard so far from the industry and 
from those interested ‘n the industry, it 
has been said by them that the legisla- 
tion which is now in effect and that 
which is pending satisfactorily cover 
their needs. 

There are four major unsolved prob- 
lems about which the Committee of In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce is fully 
informed. 

The first of these four is international 
air commerce, and it is obvious to all that 
legislation cannot solve this. It depends 
entirely upon the treaties made with 
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foreign nations by our State Depart- 
ment, 

Second. The constitutional question 
involving control of the air over the 
States of the Union. (See committee re- 
port, 1926, pp. 33-53.) 

Third. The zoning of private property 
for safety within the jurisdiction of 
municipalities, cities, and counties. 

Fourth. The establishment of some 
uniformity in liability and compensation 
insurance. 

These four problems are under study 
by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. It is my judgment that it 
can best be handled by this committee. 

The American Federation of Labor, in 
a letter signed by William Green, its 
president, makes this statement. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
strongly opposed to the passage of House 
Resolution 23, which takes jurisdiction over 
legislative matters in commercial aviation 
from your well-experienced and thoroughly 
seasoned committee, where it is being han- 
dled most satisfactorily and turns it over 
to a new committee, which can only be re- 
garded as inexperienced in such matters and 
whose actions would certainly be extremely 
unpredictable. 


I feel sure that this House will not 
create this special committee on aviation 
after they have considered the matter 
from a practical and logical standpoint 
and have eliminated from their minds 
any political or partisan considerations. 


Shall the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Program Be Extended? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the course of the discussions which 
occurred at the Shoreham Hotel, in 
Washington, D. C., on February 21, 
under the auspices of the American 
Forum of the Air, a program which was 
broadcast to the country over the facili- 
ties of the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
I made a brief statement in criticism of 
what I regard as the maladministration 
of the so-called Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act, a criticism which I offer for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
the hope that that which I then had to 
say may be helpful to the membership, 
which will shortly be called upon to de- 
termine whether or not this delegation of 
legislative authority to the State Depart- 
ment shall be continued. 

The statement referred to follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the reciprocal-trade 
agreement idea, compelling in its appeal to 
the imagination, is but another of those 
sloganized ideals which, in practice, falls far 


short of that which the use of the words 
imply. 
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So high were builded the hopes of the 
American people, it will be shocking to them 
to learn that, as a consequence of the abuse 
and misuse of the legislative powers which 
the act delegated to the State Department, 
the idea of reciprocity among nations and 
agreement between countries can no longer 
be regarded other than a sham and delusion. 

Yet that is the lowly status to which the 
idea of reciprocal trading by agreement, con- 
ceived in the loftiest idealism, has been de- 
graded by those to whom the administration 
of the act has been confided. 

In line with the characteristic abuse and 
misuse of other legislative powers which the 
Congress has heretofore delegated to the 
executive branch of the Government, the 
powers delegated to the State Department in 
the Trade Agreements Act are now utilized 
merely as a convenient cloak for slashing 
tariffs by subterfuge, as a sugar- coating for a 
bitter economic pill with which our confirmed 
internationalists are dosing an unsuspecting 
public, 

And how has all this been accomplished by 
these pretenders to law observance? How 
have these starry-eyed, crystal-gazing inter- 
nationalists, those who would level all state 
and national boundaries and create on the 
wreckage of our modern civilization a beauti- 
ful dream world in which property and per- 
sons would be permitted to move and be 
moved from place to place without limitation 
or restriction, been able to approach so closely 
to the objective upon which they have set 
their hearts—the merging of all national eco- 
nomics in one great free trade area? 

It was by the simple device of ignoring an 
express injunction in the Trade Agreements 
law itself, of ignoring an express mandate 
from the Congress, that the will of the 
American people as expressed in their Na- 
tional Legislature has been defeated. 

Despite the fact that the intent of the act 
was to prevent generalizations of agreed-to 
tariff reductions to countries that discrimi- 
nate against American commerce (and every 
important country in the world is by policy 
and act constantly discriminating against 
our commerce), these inspired gentlemen of 
the State Department blandly and con- 
temptuously and upon their own responsi- 
bility wrote into the act the principle of 
“unconditional most favored nation treat- 
ment,” the principle which immediately be- 
came the death sentence of reciprocity, the 
executioner of the agreement-between- 
nations idea, the destroyer of all of that 
which we had hoped to achieve through 
reciprocal trading. 

By the unauthorized interjection of this 
international formula, every so-called recipro- 
cal trade agreement became just an instru- 
mentality by which every concession in the 
American market which we, in an agreement- 
in-form, had extended to a single country was 
further extended to include every one of the 
109 customs units of the world, to include all 
of the 58 nations of the world, save one, Ger- 
many, no one of which had extended to us 
any concessions in its own market whatsoever. 

Because of the “reading into the Trade 
Agreement Act of the most favored nation 
clause, Japan, a non-agreement country, was 
able to avail herself of all of the tariff slashes 
we made in agreements with nearly 30 other 
nations without making a single concession 
in her market to the United States in return. 
She just hopped on the gravy wagon and 
paid not a nickel for the ride. 

And the boys who “planned it that way,” 
call this reciprocity. 

By this unauthorized application of the 
“most favored nation” principle, “Yankee 
horse-trading” went out the window. Its 
mere announcement is quite enough to make 
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David Harum, that much loved character of 
fiction, turn over in his grave. For indeed, 
by its interjection, all hope of achieving 
reciprocity in trade between nations perished. 

No wonder that so many speak of Uncle 
Sam as uncle sap. No wonder that those of 
us who believe that Uncle Sam is entitled to 
at least a 50-50 break now and then are 
opposing an extension of this misused and 
grossly abused delegation of legislative 
authority. It is high time that the Congress 
take back, recapture, if you please, its con- 
stitutional prerogatives and reassume its 
age-old legislative responsibilities. 

And as a confirmed believer in reciprocity, 
not only in trade but in every international 
relationship, I'm for doing it and doing it 
right now. 


— 


Sacrifice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said since Pearl Harbor 
about “sacrifice.” I often wonder if 
those who recently walked out of the coal 
mines in Pennsylvania while easterners 
shivered for the lack of fuel really know 
of the meaning of the word. I likewise 
and more especially refer to the more 
recent walk-out of the workers in the 
Boeing aircraft plant of Seattle—they 
who are the builders of the Flying Fort- 
resses, not the pilots, gunners, or bom- 
bardiers thereof. Let him who would 
walk out on unauthorized or unneces- 
sary strike, or unnecessarily absent him- 
self from civilian work and duty while 
his neighbor freezes for lack of fuel, 
while his banner is carried by America’s 
young sons on the battle fronts of the 
world, while these young sons bleed and 
die, take stock and ask of himself the 
question, “Am I really making a sacri- 
fice”? Let him read the following edito- 
rial reprinted in one of the newspapers 
of my district: 


IAM THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 


“I am a mother’s son. I am the pride of 
a family and part of a home. I love my 
life as you love yours. Iam youth in years 
and experience in life, yet I am a gambler, 
betting the highest stakes a man can wager— 
my life. If I win, you win; if I lose, I 
have lost all. The loss is mine, not yours; 
and there is a grieved mother, a saddened 
family and a broken home to which I can 
never return. 

“I ask only for the Godspeed and support 
of my Nation in return for laying upon the 
altar of my country my all. For bravery 
and blood will you furnish bullets and bread? 
Will you pawn your shekels if I pawn my- 
self? Will you bet your gold while I bet 
my blood? Will you hazard your wealth 
while I risk my life? I am the flower of a 
Nation's manhood, the glory of a noble race. 
I am the American soldier. I am the boy 
in the trenches.”—Kansas City Star. 


Personally, Mr. Speaker, I subscribe to 
the policy of “work or fight.” 


Air Pilots Vigorously Oppose Establish- 
ment of New Committee on Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


CI ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr, HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter from David L. Behncke, president, 
Air Line Pilots Association, vigorously 
opposing the establishment of any new 
committee on aviation in the House that 
would take jurisdiction over the subject 
away from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce: 


Am LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, February 27, 1943. 
Hon. Evan HOWELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN HowELL: Resolution No. 
23 to create a new and separate committee 
on civil and commercial aviation is on the 
calendar awaiting action by the House. 

When a measure seriously affecting the 
development and regulation of air-line trans- 
portation, both domestic and foreign, is be- 
fore the lawmakers of the Nation, those most 
vitally interested, the air-line pilots and the 
other masses of air workers, would indeed be 
derelict in their duty if they did not let Con- 
gress know their feelings on so important a 
subject. When a subject so important and 
so far-reaching in its effects is up for a deci- 
sion it is almost sure to be clouded by the 
usual fog of misinformation and distortion, 
inadvertent or otherwise, obscuring the true 
issues. Then, too, there is always the ques- 
tion: What is and what is not political 
expediency? ` 

If we, the Nation’s air-line pilots, can help 
to clear away this fog and help to present the 
true picture to you, whose vote may decide 
this vital question, then we shall feel we have 
at least done our part in the best interest of 
a great new industry to which we have con- 
tributed so much. 

Resolution No. 23 proposes to amend the 
rules of the House as follows: “To rule X add 
‘40 B. on Aviation, to consist of 21 members.’ 
To rule XI add ‘40 B. to Aviation, other than 
appropriations therefor, including all com- 
mercial and civil aviation.““ 

At first glance, it would seem to be assumed 
from the resolution introduced by Represen- 
tative Jack Nichols that we have no House 
committee for the consideration of measures 
relative to civil aviation and air transporta- 
tion. This is not true. There is such a com- 
mittee, thoroughly seasoned and well experi- 
enced—the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee which now has com- 
plete jurisdiction over all civil aviation and 
air-transportation legislation. The members 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee are outstanding Members of Congress, 
able, and of long experience in the r 
tion of all forms of transportation, including 
that by air. This committee's jurisdiction 
extends to air, rail, bus, and waterways, and 
it has considered well the problems of civil 
aviation, and air-line transportation. It has 
legislated wisely and thoroughly in this field 
to place our country’s commercial air trans- 
portation irrefutably in the No. 1 position 
in world aviation. 

Outstanding examples of this committee’s 
work are: (1) The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
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1938 which is, without question, the greatest 
civil aeronautics regulatory law ever enacted; 
and (2) title U of the Railway Labor Act, 
the provisions of which have developed peace- 
ful and harmonious relations between em- 
ployer and employees in the air-line industry. 

Air safety is the life blood of the industry. 
Let us review very briefly what the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee has 
done about this all-important subject. 

In 1938 this committee sponsored, and was 
successful in securing, the enactmen’ of pro- 
visions of law creating the Air Safety Board. 
This action on the part of Congress abruptly 
stopped the most terrible series of air-line 
accidents ever experienced on the air lines, 
costing many lives. There followed a period 
of 17 months with not a single air-line acci- 
dent and no loss of life—a world’s air safety 
record. 

Then came Reorganization Plan No. IV 
which, among other things, threatened to 
destroy the Air Safety Board. The House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
lost no time in springing into action and, 
with outstanding aggressiveness, bitterly 
fought the adoption of Reorganization Plan 
No. IV in the interest of safeguarding human 
life on the air lines. Congress agreed with 
this committee and Reorganization Plan No, 
IV was defeated in the House on May 8, 1940, 
by a comfortable plurality. Unfortunately, 
Reorganization Plan No. IV was approved in 
the Senate on May 14, 1940, by a narrow mar- 
gin, but only after strong intervention. 

Since that time there have been again 
many crashes and much loss of life. To say 
that the efforts of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee have saved many 
lives, including those of the pilots, in air 
transportation is putting it extremely 
mildly. $ 

Yet, we are told that the pilots don't know 
what the issues involved in Resolution No. 23 
are all about. They not only know these 
issues, but the safety of their human cargo 
and their own lives are involved. Certainly, 
no group of men could have a greater in- 
terest. Their interest is the same as that 
of the public, because the lives of the public 
aa pilots are as one when an air liner goes 

oft. 

Quite naturally we all have ideas of our 
own, expound different theories, and ofttimes 
our arguments may become heated but, in 
the final analysis, the results obtained are 
the real answer to any question. Our coun- 
try’s air line transportation development and 
commercial aviation generally have resulted 
in the most highly developed planes, power 
plants, aids and related. equipment in the 
world, and these developments are destined 
to be the deciding factor in the present war. 
Even our enemies have feverishly copied these 
advancements. Surely all this could not have 
happened under an improper and neglected 
civil and commercial aviation legislative pro- 
gram—a program that has always been 
through the years under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. Why, therefore, should it be pro- 
posed to take the jurisdiction of aviation 
from this veteran group of legislators, who 
have legislated wisely and well to obtain this 
kind of result, for the purely experimental 
notion contained in the Nichols Resolution 
No. 23 which is wholly untried and purely 
speculative. 

The people in the industry, those who do 
the flying and servicing of the planes, in 
other words, those who perform the work 


and are the real backbone of the business 
of air transportation, say that if this move 
is successful and Resolution No. 23 is ap- 
proved, then civil and commercial air trans- 
portation legislative problems will be taken 
from the hands of the real aviation legisla- 
tive experts of Congress—the members of the 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee 


Due to the war, commercial aviation, espe- 
cially alr transportation, is at the moment 
passing through dangerous channels. The 
real truth of the matter is that civil flying has 
gone to war. Certainly now is not the time 
for the industry to change legislative pilots. 
Commercial aviation is primarily speedy 
transportation. Eliminate the transportation 
aspects and there will be nothing left but a 
vehicle of the sportsman. Let us not forget 
that air transportation is only one part of our 
country’s transportation system. We have 
railways, we have busses and trucks, and we 
have the ocean-going and inland waterways— 
all interrelated and vital to the best interest 
of the Nation. In the past some parts of our 
railroad system have been referred to as strips 
of rust. It's a different story now. We are 
in a cruel and relentless war and where would 
we be without our well-developed rail trans- 
portation system? Where would we be with- 
out our busses and trucks? Where would 
we be without our air transportation? The 
plain truth is that without all of our modern 
transportation facilities we would be whipped. 

All transportation is nationally interrelat- 
ed, all necessary, and the legislation for and 
regulation of each mode bear a definite rela- 
tionship nationally to all the other modes. 
The legislative problem of all are now dealt 
with in one committee, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House, and that is the way it should be. Com- 
mon sense enables us to realize this. 

Why, then, should we take one branch of 
transportation from this veteran, seasoned, 
and thoroughly experienced transportation 
committee and place it in an entirely new 
and separate committee on civil aviation and 
air-line transportation? It is just as reason- 
able to say that we should have a standing 
railroad-transportation committee of Con- 
gress, a standing bus and truck committee 
of Congress, and a water transportation com- 
mittee. Instead of having one committee 
dealing with all transportation legislative 
problems, we would then have a multiplicity 
of congressional committees on Capitol Hill, 
all dealing with separate branches of trans- 
portation. The conflicting results are not 
dificult to visualize. 

We already have plenty of conflict among 
governmental regulatory agencies. Are we to 
add to this by creating the same situation 
on Capitol Hill? The pilots and the people 
in the industry say, “Heaven forbid.” 

Domestic air transportation in the past has 
generally been subsidized by the Government, 
Beiause of wise legislative policies of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, the greater part of this develop- 
ment is now self-sustaining and paying divi- 
dends into the Federal Treasury. For the fis- 
cal year ending June 1942, it is estimated that 
the Post Office Department's Air Mail Division 
will have writtten $8,000,000 on the black side 
of the ledger. - 

There are certain problems in the field of 
intercontinental flying that must be solved in 
much the same way as the problems of do- 
mestic air-line transportation have been 
solved. There is not the slightest doubt that 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee is fully capable of meeting every 
problem in the foreign field of air transpor- 
tation, They are already well on their way to 
the solution of these problems. 

It would certainly be a calamity to take 
from the thoroughly tried and highly experi- 
enced Interstate Commerce Committee the 
jurisdiction over civil, commercial, and air 
transportation and place it in the hands of a 
new committee wholly inexperienced. 

Consider who are on the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. The six 
top-ranking Democrats are: CLARENCE F. 
LEA, 26 years a Member of Congress; ROBERT 
Crosser, 26 years; ALFRED L. BuLWINKLE, 20 
years; VIRGIL CHAPMAN, 15 years; MARTIN 


J. KENNEDY, 12 years; and Lyte H. Boren, 6 
years. The six top-ranking Republicans are: 
B. CARROLL Reece, 20 years a Member of Con- 
gress; CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 16 years; PEHR 
G. HOLMES, 12 years; CHARLES HALLECK, 8 
years; CARL HinsHaw, 4 years; and CLAREN 
J. Brown, 4 years. 

Chairman Lea has passed the quarter cen- 
tury mark of congressional service, as has his 
veteran committee colleague, ROBERT CROSSER, 
Both of these men’s records are well-known to 
the Members of Congress—and so reads the 
roster of this powerful and thoroughly expe- 
rienced transportation committee, on which 
is represented a grand total of 214 years of 
legislative experience. 

One point more and I shall end this letter. 
When I say all branches of civil flying and air 
transportation have gone to war, I speak of 
facts. A large percentage of air-line pilots is 
in uniform. The same is true of officials, 
owners, and mechanics. Even the greater part 
of the commercial air-line equipment has 
gone to war. Many of our airmen are flying 
global routes, transporting men and material 
to the armed forces fighting on our far-flung 
battle fronts. The prime interest of the pilots 
and other air workers is to win the war, but 
when they left and when they write, it is 
always on the theme, “While we are away don’t 
let them tear down nor destroy what we have 
built up—the pre-war civil aviation legisla- 
tive and regulatory set-up. This is what we 
are fighting to preserve.” 

In closing the pilots plead, “Don’t be mis- 
led by high-sounding speeches discussing 
highly imaginative notions, and theorizing on 
post-war aviation.” Post-war aviation, global 
and intercontinental in nature, will be lim- 
ited strictly by reciprocal arrangements with 
other countries. In other words, our foreign 
air-line transportation system will expand in 
proportion to the number of foreign air lines 
we permit to land on our soil. 

Private initiative and privately invested 
capital will do the rest. No matter what hap- 
pens we need our experienced aviation legis- 
lators. The pilots say, Keep them on the 


job and we shall have little to worry about.” 


The pilots—more than 3,000 of them—who 
man the country’s ir lines from coast to 
coast, and to some 40 foreign countries, over 
both oceans (domestically, hemispherically, 
and globally), respectfully urge you to vote 
against the Nichols Resolution No. 23 and 
keep our country’s civil and commercial avia- 
tion moving ahead on a sound footing and 
with the greatest possible degree of air 
safety. 

The air-line pilots have appealed to Con- 
gress in the past for aid in their problems 
and their pleas have never fallen on deaf 
ears, but never before have we brought a 
more important subject before the country’s 
legislators. 

Your help in defeating what the pilots re- 
gard as the most destructive and illogical 


move ever attempted will be long remembered 


and thoroughly appreciated by each and 
every one of them. 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION, 
Davip L, BEHNCKE, President. 


Friend of Dairymen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


. OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
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desire to include here a resolution 
adopted by the Tennessee Jersey Cattle 
Club in their convention at Nashville, 
Tenn., February 19, 1943. 

The resolution which follows pays 
a well-deserved tribute to my friend and 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
James McCorp, who for more than 30 
years has worked untiringly in the in- 
terest of improved dairying practices in 
Tennessee: 


Whereas this organization has had the 
pleasure and honor of having the advice, 
leadership, and services of the Honorable Int 
McCorp for many years—during 10 of which 
years he served the organization as its pres- 
ident, he represented it in the councils of the 
State and the Nation with both distinction 
and honor to the breeders and dairymen of 
Tennessee; and 

Whereas the Honorable Jim McCorp has 
had the unanimous and unqualified endorse- 
ment of the people of his Fifth Congressional 
District in being nominated and elected with- 
out opposition to Congress; and 

Whereas he has been named on the Ag- 
ricultural Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, on which committee he is pre- 
eminently qualified to render distinctive 
and meritorious services both to the Nation 
and to the people of his home State; and 

Whereas his presence in Congress will re- 
flect honor and distinction to our renowned 
State of Tennessee: Therefore be it 

Resolved by this organization, That the 
State of Tennessee and the Nation be con- 
gratulated on having a man of such varied 
experiences and unsuual abilities to serve 
in the Halls of Congress and that the Honor- 
able Jim McCorp be felicitated upon this and 
many other honors that have come to him 
in his long useful and unselfish life for the 
public. 


Secretary Wickard Replies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from the New York Times of February 23, 
1943: 


SECRETARY WICKARD REPLIES—CITES DEPART- 
MENT RECORDS IN DISSENTING From MR. 
BROMFIELD’s STATEMENTS 


To the EDITOR oF THE New YORK TIMES: 

Your Letters to the Editor department 
carried on February 11 a statement from 
Louis Bromfield presenting an array of 
charges against the Government’s manage- 
ment of the wartime food-production pro- 
gram. Since his outburst is directed pri- 
marily against me, I would like to match 
some of his statements with the recorded 
facts: 

1. Mr. Bromfield says “that nothing what- 
ever has been done to help the farmer in 
solving the three obstacles which prevent 
him, despite all the patriotism and good will 
in the world, from achieving maximum pro- 
duction. These are in order: skilled labor, 
machinery, fertilizer, and semi-skilled labor.” 

As early as September 1941—before the war 
broke out—I warned of the prospective short- 
age of farm labor, and in a speech at New 
York September 24, 1941, I said: “I have an 
idea that most farmers’ sons and hired men 
on the farms today can serve their country 
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best wearing overalls instead of a khaki uni- 
form.” At the same time I mentioned the 
shortage of farm machinery. 


MEXICAN LABOR ADMITTED 


Furthermore, I think an impartial exami- 
nation of the record will show that most of 
the steps taken to alleviate the farm labor 
situation have been taken at the instance of 
the Department of Agriculture, directly or 
indirectly. In July 1942, I went to Mexico 
City and while there helped to negotiate with 
the Mexican Government an agreement 
which permitted the entry of Mexican work- 
ers to help out our hard-pressed farmers. 
‘This was one of the first specific steps taken 
to do something about the shortages of farm 
workers, and the program developed as a re- 
sult of it included the movement by the 
Department of Agriculture of domestic work- 
ers from one part of the country to another. 
This program, in many areas, enabled the 
harvesting of crops produced in 1942. 

On occasion after occasion I have called at- 
tention, publicly and privately, to the serious- 
ness of the farm labor situation. 

2. Mr. Bromfield says that “He (the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture) is offering no effective 
plan even at this late date, but only absurdi- 
ties such as $100,000,000 subsidies and dream 
armies of 3,000,000 volunteer ignorant and 
untrained women and children workers.” 

I would like to discuss the so-called dream 
army first. By this, I take it, Mr. Bromfield 
refers to our plans to mobilize season work- 
ers, emergency harvest workers, and year- 
round workers for agricultural production. 
The President recently approved a program, 
which is being submitted to Congress, under 
which we hope we can enlist more than 
3,000,000 men, women, and children for farm 
work in 1943, and we hope they will to a large 
extent replace the loss of skilled workers and 
regular workers. I realize that these workers 
will not be as effective as the workers that 
already have been taken from the farm, but 
I wonder what Mr. Bromfield would have me 
do. Nothing? Or is it sensible to do the best 
we can with the labor available even if that 
means the mobilization of untrained men, 
women, and children? 


STUDENTS IN DEMAND 


Every year we have depended upon millions 
of school boys and girls and other unskilled 
people to help us harvest our crops. They 
have always done a good job. We are going 
to try to get even more of these workers this 
year because we are planning to produce 
more. Mr. Bromfield apparently fails to 
realize that we, as every other nation in war, 
find ourselves short of manpower and there- 
fore have to use all available sources if we 
are to do our job. 

3. Mr. Bromfield's reference to “absurdities 
such as $100,000,000 subsidies” is supple- 
mented by this additional statement: No 
farmer wants any part of Mr. Wickard's 
$100,000,000 subsidy.” 

I suppose that Mr. Bromfield is referring to 
a program which recently went to Congress 
providing for incentive payments for in- 
creased production of peanuts, soybeans, flax- 
seed, and other war crops. 

I think Mr. Bromfield will agree with me 
that production costs for farmers are increas- 
ing, due in large part to some of the very 
factors which he mentions. Either we at- 
tempt to offset these higher costs and get 
vital production by raising farm prices, and 
as a result, ceiling prices on food, or we must 
offset them by some such nethod as incentive 
payments. I think, therefore, that I would 
be derelict in my duty if I did not attempt 
through payments to get the farmers the in- 
creased returns they need to produce. 

4. Earlier, I quoted from Mr. Bromfield’s 
statement that nothing had been done to help 
the farmer with regard to farm mai A 

The farm machinery story is a long and, 
from our standpoint, a painful one. In June 


1942 the Department proposed a farm-ma- 
chinery program for the year beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, which proposed new farm ma- 
chinery amounting to approximately 50 per- 
cent of that manufactured in 1940 and repair 
parts amounting to approximately 150 per- 
cent of 1940. This proposal had been ap- 
proved by the Farm Machinery Branch of the 
War Production Board, but, after considerable 
discussion, the War Production Board itself 
approved a program under which the new 
machinery manufactured would approximate 
about 23 percent of 1940 and repair parts 
about 130 percent of 1940. 

Recently the War Production Board ap- 
proved a program under which the manu- 
facture of approximately 40 percent of the 
farm machinery manufactured in 1940 and 
approximately 167 percent of the repair parts 
will be permitted for the year ending Octo- 
ber 1, 1943, although due to the long delay the 
program will be late. 

5. Mr. Bromfield says, On the food produc- 
tion front we lost the year 1942 and now we 
have lost the year 1943 because no practical, 
sensible plan has been offered but only moun- 
tains of questionnaires, the drafting of skilled 
farm labor, and a shortage of machinery.” 

So far as 1943 is concerned, we must wait 
and see, but I think the record shows that 
Mr. Bromfield’s statement that “we lost the 
year 1942” is, as he would phrase it, absurd. 
In 1942, for the third successive year, the 
farmers of the United States broke all high 
records for production. In 1942 farmers ex- 
ceeded the previous high records of 1941 
by about 12 percent. In 1942 farmers of 
the United States exceeded production for 
the 1935-39 period by 27 percent. 


REFLECTION ON FARMERS 


I think Mr. Bromfield’s statement that we 
lost the year 1942 on the food production 
front is a reflection upon the farmers of 
this country who achieved a record produc- 
tion in the face of the very same obstacles 
that are causing such bemoaning on Mr. 
Bromfield's part. 

6. Mr. Bromfleld says: “No figures are 
given out concerning the soybeans that can- 
not be marketed because when the Secretary 
of Agriculture urged farmers last year to 
plant more soybeans he overlooked the fact 
that there is a limit to the capacity of soy- 
bean processing plants.” 

Mr. Bromfield’s statement that in urging 
farmers to plant more soybeans in 1942 I 
overlooked the fact that there is a limit 
to the capacity of soybean plants also is 
not true. 

The Department proposed a fats and oils 
program in March 1942, and at that time 
Dr. F. F. Elliott of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics headed a committee which called 
attention to the fact that the soybean proc- 
essing capacity would not be able to crush 
the increased acreage called for in our pro- 
duction program. At the time the program 
for increased production of soybeans was 
drawn plans were made to ship soybeans to 
the South and to other areas where there 
might be excess processing capacity. Thus 
far contracts have been signed to crush more 
than 12,000,000 bushels of soybeans in plants 
that ordinarily crush cottonseed or peanuts, 
and additional quantities will be crushed out 
of the soybean area as the beans are harvested. 

7. Mr. Bromfield says that “no nitrogen 
fertilizer is available, and other fertilizers 
become more and more difficult to obtain.” 

Our records indicate that we will have 440,- 
000 tons of nitrogen for the 1942-43 season 
as compared with 420,000 tons for the con- 
tinental United States in the 1941-42 season, 
Mr. Bromfield might ask why we do not have 
more nitrates for farmers, There are two 
reasons. 

In order to have more nitrate we would 
either have to take shipping away from the 
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supply lines for our armed forces in order to 
bring in nitrate from Chile, or we would 
have to take nitrogen away from the manu- 
facture of explosives. 


REPAIR PARTS AVAILABLE 


8. Mr. Bromfield says, “Even to get a spare 
nut or bolt it is necessary for a farmer to 
spend long hours of his precious time filling 
out forms, traveling miles on precious rubber, 
and then waiting weeks before the nut or bolt 
is obtainable.” 

Again Mr. Bromfield is in error. Farmers 
are not required to fill cut forms before pur- 
chasing material for ordinary repairs such as 
nuts and bolts. When they are available 
these materials may be sold by the hardware 
stores and other stores without restriction 
or form filling. 

I am willing to admit frankly that I have 
made mistakes and that I will others 
as time goes on. My capacity as a public 
official also is a matter of opinion, but I do 
insist that I know something about farming 
and that I know what farmers are up against 
with regard to production in 1943. As a 
farmer, I am face to face with some of the 
difficulties Mr. Bromfield mentions, and from 
the reckless nature of his charges I am con- 
fident I know more about the actual situa- 
tion at both ends of the line than he does, 

Mr. Bromfield says that he has heard “good, 
honest, patriotic farmers” say that they were 
all right and they would eat, and that when 
the city people did not have enough to eat, 
“maybe Washington will do something about 
the situation.” 

I do not believe this represents the senti- 
ment of the majority of farmers, and the ma- 
jcrity are good, honest, and patriotic farm- 
ers. The farmers of this country will not be 
satisfied with producing enough for them- 
selves and their families, As they have al- 
ways done, they want to produce enough for 
the country and, above all, enough to feed 
our soldiers and win this war. Speaking from 
my experience as a farmer and my experience 
in Washington, I know that despite all the 
difficulties thus far experienced, and the un- 
known difficulties which lie in the future, 
farmers will respond to their Nation’s call to 
produce all they can. 

CLAUDE R. Wick and, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
WASHINGTON, February 17, 1943. 


“Today on Congress There Lies Heavy 
the Greatest Responsibility in All Its 
Long and Great History”—James 
Truslow Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the timely nature of the subject 
which he discusses, I offer for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter 
which I have just received from Mr. 
James Truslow Adams of Southport, 
Conn., a letter, the reading of which will 
be very helpful, I feel quite certain, to the 
membership of this body who will so soon 
be called upon to consider legislatively 
the President’s unprecedented Executive 
order limiting salaries, 
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Mr, Adams’ letter, aptly entitled “A 
Firebell in the Night,” follows: 


A FIREBELL IN THE NICHT 


Hon. BERTRAND W. GEARHART, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN GEARHART: In 1820 
Thomas Jefferson said of the passage of the 
Missouri compromise that it startled him like 
“a firebell in the night.” It did so because 
its brazen tongue rang out the news that a 
great national and constitutional crisis was 
approaching 

Occupied with war, and endeavoring to 
unify our effort to win it, we Americans of 
today have again been startled by a “firebell 
in the night,” the amazing letter of the 
President to Chairman DoucnTon of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. To many it appears as one of the 
most pernicious and dangerous communica- 
tions ever transmitted from the Executive to 
the legislative branch of government. It is 
of vital importance to every American, but in 
part its contents are the more immediate 
and primary concern of Congress, and in part 
of the citizens themselves, 

It is for Congress to consider its economic 
implications. The limitation of all incomes, 
net after taxes, to $25,000 is not anti- 
inflationary. That has been shown. It is 
not a new revenue measure, for Colin F. 
Stam, expert of the joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, reports 
that official Treasury figures show that it will 
resuit in a loss of $110,000,000 of taxes to the 

Such, and other technical finan- 
cial problems are in the domain of our 
elected representatives in both the Houses. 

What concerns the citizen is the appeal in 
the letter to class hatred when the need of 
the tim: is for unity; its misleading sugges- 
tions, such as that anyone in the Nation is 
now getting a net salary of $500,000; its com- 
parison of such a falsely assumed income 
with that of the $600 of a soldier, whereas 
nothing is suggested as to the inequity of 
real income of labor at home in safety as 
contrasted with the pay of the soldier at 
the front; its plan of coddling home labor 
at the expenses of the soldier who risks his 
life and the executive who has the responsi- 
bility for invention and for organizing the 
vast turn-over of industry from civilian to 
military use; its demagogic and alliterative 
appeal in such a phrase as “coupon clipper” 
when the Treasury is appealing to all to 
become “coupon clippers”; in a word, its 
setting of class against class by means of 
misrepresentation to many of those who will 
read it without knowledge. 

Above all, however, the letter is the con- 
cern of the citizen because of its open threat 
to our whole form of government which has 
been based on the separation of powers. 
The theory of that separation has been well 
understood, as balanced between the exec- 
utive, the judicial, and the legislative de- 
partments. Today the President, owing in 
part to his unexampled years of tenure of 
office, has made not only a majority of the 
Supreme Court but also a great majority of 
all Federal judges his appointees. Congress, 
for a while, largely abdicated its functions, 
which it handed over not merely to the 
Executive but to his petty minions, the de- 
visers of rules in innumerable boards and 
commissions. 

The President asked Congress for legisla- 
tion limiting incomes to $25,000. Congress 
disapproved and declined to pass any such 
law. Then the President, making use of a 
verbal loophole, which leaders of Congress 
had been assured he would not use for the 
purpose, made his own law by “Executive de- 
cree.” Now he tells Congress he will re- 
scind” his decree if they will pass the law 
he demands, Already largely in control of 
the courts, having assumed many of the 
functions of Congress, he now publicly inti- 


mates that he has the whip hand over that 
body which is to do his bidding, or else. 

I do not know what the reactions of the 
Members of Congress were, but I believe that 
that of the average old-fashioned real Ameri- 
can, conversant with the history and theory of 
government of his country, was that he had 
been slapped in the face. “What is the use”, 
he asked himself, “of electing nearly 500 
Members of a Congress, at a salary of $10,000 
a year each, to legislate for us, if their wishes 
are flouted, on the one hand, and they are 
merely told, on the other, how to vote, by one 
man?” If the Executive can control the 
courts and the Congress, then what are we 
fighting this war for? 

Other peoples, with far longer political ex- 
perience and as much love of liberty as our 
own, are thinking the same thoughts, A few 
years ago a lord chief justice of England 
wrote in his book, the New Despotism, that— 

“Of all methods of administration, that is 
worst whereby real power is in the hands of 
one set of persons while public responsibility 
belongs to another. * It is a method, 
as all experience shows, well calculated to 
encourage the performance of acts which 
either set of persons, if they had both the 
responsibility and the power, would be astute 
to avoid.“ 

Recently another Englishman has written 
that— 


“Next to the supreme calamities of aban- 


doning the Christian religion, or defeat in 
war, none could be greater than that Britain 
and America should become regimented 
nations, The lights would indeed go out. A 
mericiful Providence has given the Americans 
a sense of the dangers. But in Britain there 
is cause for anxiety. The nation must beware 
lest the deadly influence of some un-English 
creeds sap our strength.” 

As we in America indeed so blessed by 
Providence? Are we so sure of our future? 
Are we too sure? When we hear the “firebell 
in the night,” are we to turn over and go to 
sleep, murmuring “it’s not my house,” or rise 
and gird ourselves to fight what may yet be- 
come a conflagration that shall consume all 
which we have held dear? 

As individual citizens we cannot all write 
letters or articles. We cannot march en 
masse to Washington. We have elected our 
Members of Congress—Senators and Repre- 
sentatives alike—to legislate wisely but, above 
all, we count on thera to preserve those in- 
stitutions for us and our children which in 
the past have made America free and great. 
Today on Congress there lies heavy the great- 
est responsibility possibly in all its long and 
great history. On it alone can we count. 

I have done my modest best both by written 
and also many unwritten words, to maintain 
unity and to forward the national effort for 
victory. I shall continue to do so, but there 
are occasions so momentous that they force a 
man to speak even when he would rather 
keep silence. I cannot assume to speak for 
all America, but I am confident that I do 
speak for a very much larger number of 
Americans than perhaps even Congress itself 
realizes, when, with all the fervor of pa- 
triotism I possess, I beg the Members of that 
body on behalf of myself and the other citi- 
zens who have elected them to their posts 
of responsibility and national duty, to resume 
into their own hands those powers which are 
theirs under our form of government and 
which, duly exercised, can alone preserve us 
as a nation of free, self-governing, and self- 
respecting men. 

We still have the right of petition, and this 
is the petition which I am convinced is in 
the minds and hearts of millions of your con- 
stituents, “Win us freedom by victory over 
our enemies; and preserve that freedom 
afterward by a government of laws and not 
of men and minions.” 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, 
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or 


HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, as an indication of the deep 
concern that is becoming evident among 
the friends of aviation as a result of the 
effort being made to strip the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
in these critical times of all jurisdiction 
over civil and commercial aviation and 
place it in a new and untried committe, 
I include as part of my remarks, under 
the leave granted to me, a well consid- 
ered viewpoint expressed by David Law~ 
rence in the Washington Evening Star on 
Friday, February 26, 1943. 


HOUSE FIGHT SEEN HARMING AIR INDUSTRY— 
POLITICAL FOOTBALL LIKELY TO FOLLOW COM- 
MITTEE SHIFTS 


(By David Lawrence) 


With all the importance that civil avia- 
tion has achieved already and is likely to at- 
tain in the post-war world, some overzealous 
though well-meaning friends of aviation haye 
started a controversy in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which can hardly result in any 
benefit to the industry or to the progress 
of aviation itself. 

The plan brought forward is to create a 
separate committee in the House devoted to 
civil aviation which now is handled by the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Such a new committee would 
not, of course, encroach on the handling of 
military and naval aviation by the House 
Military and Naval Committees but would 
endeavor to separate civil aviation from con- 
sideration along with other forms of trans- 
portation 

If the war has demonstrated one thing it 
is the unfortunate effect of the peacetime ten- 
dency to overdepartmentalize and thus sep- 
arate functions that ought to be coordinated 
or unified. There is a difference between 
specialization within limits under unified su- 
pervision and the grant of coordinate author- 
ity to a unit which then becomes responsible 
to no general command. If anything there 
is more and more need to integrate related 
units under a single head so as to get the 
proper interplay between them. 

In the case of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, a subcom- 
mittee on civil aviation has been created 
which specializes in aviation, but the work 
of this arm of transportation is reviewed in 
the light of experience with other forms of 
transportation—an excellent arrangement. 

“What will happen if a separate committee 
in the House on Civil Aviation is created?” 
was the question asked of Chairman LEA, 
Democrat, of California, who has presided so 
long over the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

“In the first place,” he replied, “you will be 
throwing away the benefits of more than 20 
years of intimate experience, The committee 
on intrastate and the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has the perspec- 
tive which experience can give and which the 
aviation industry needs if its problems are 
to be handled with sympthy and understand- 
ing. That committee knows what has been 
happening not only yesterday or last year but 
ever since aviation started. It knows what 
the fundamental needs and problems are; it 
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knows enough not to be carried away by some 
passing event of the moment. 


STABILITY NEEDED 


“In the second place, if a separate com- 
mittee on this one subject is created, you 
will be inviting a rash of legislative activity 
which can do great harm to the industry. 
Before the industry’s problems were fully con- 
solidated into one place in 1938, civil avia- 
tion was gravely harmed by constant new 
legislation and legislative proposals. Since 
then it has received the stability that has 
permitted sound growth. Buf if a new com- 
mittee be established with nothing else to 
do, there is the greatest danger that this 
industry will be in a perpetual investigation, 
with legislative activity keeping it 

perpetually on our doorsteps 
An the third place, if a new committee is 
established, you will lose the greatest bene- 
fits of the coordination of transport policy 
which we gain through one transportation 
committee of the House. This industry is 
rapidly approaching the point where it will 
encounter many of the’ same types of prob- 
lems which other modes of transport have 
encountered. In such matters as regulation 
of rates, issuance of securities, relations be- 
tween contract and common carriers, merg- 
ers and consolidations, it is essential that 
this industry be treated on a fair basis, as 
compared with the treatment to other car- 
riers, that tested and tried fundamentals of 
policy be applied to it, that we avoid some 
detour into the speculative areas of un- 
precedented controls. 


CLASH OF INTEREST 


“Problems such as these are the great prob- 
lems of the future so far as air transporta- 
tion is concerned. If you do not maintain 
some consistency with the treatment found 
sound in other modes of transport, you may 
ruin the aviation industry in its dealings with 
its competitors. Moreover if set up a 
separate committee it is inevitable that you 
will promote a clash of interest as between 
the several modes of transportation. 

“You will subject the aviation industry to 
attacks from powerful surface interests which 
today the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce can and does control and pre- 
vent, as our experience with the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940 demonstrates.” 

The issue is to be voted upon in the House 
next week and at last reporte the Republicans, 
who originally were among the enthusiasts 
behind the proposal, were beginning to see 
that no constructive purpose would be served 
by making the aviation industry the football 
of politics. 


Ruml Plan as a Post-War Safeguard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


CORPORATIONS AS WELL AS INDIVIDUALS SHOULD 
BE PLACED UPON A PAY~-AS-YOU-GO BASIS AS 
OUTLINED IN THE ORIGINAL RUML PLAN 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 

vantages of paying the income tax on a 

pay-as-you-go basis, both psychologi- 

cally and for purposes of better fiscal 

Management, have been set forth at 

great length by those who have studied 

the subject carefully. The main objec- 
tion so far advanced to this plan is that 
the Treasury would lose some revenue 
and that taxpayers would be forgiven 
some tax liabilities. A careful analysis of 


the situation, however, shows that any 
incidental loss to the Treasury will be 
more than offset by better tax collections 
and collection methods, without increas- 
ing the burden on this account to any 
taxpayer. In other words, the Federal 
Treasury would lose no revenue and the 
taxpayers of our Nation would be on a 
current basis, which would eliminate in- 
come-tax debt and do it without loss of 
revenue and with no additional burden 
on any taxpayer. 


If the Government would not lose any 


revenue through the operation of the 
Ruml plan, neither would the taxpayers 
as a unit save any taxes by it. The 
Ruml plan would not in the long run 
forgive the whole body of taxpayers any 
taxes whatever; it would merely affect to 
some extent the individual incidence of 
taxes. It merely changes the basis of 
assessment on each taxpayer from his 
1942 income to his 1943 income. 

The fact that the Government would 
not lose any money is difficult for many 
persons to grasp. However, it’s merely 
turning the clock forward—or, in this 
case, the whole calendar forward. 

Take any period of years and divide it 
up in groups of 5 years, 10 years, or 50 
years, the Government will collect taxes 
for that number of years and collect 
them each year. It does not matter how 
the years are labeled on the calendar. 
In the coming 5 years, it doesn’t matter 
whether the Government collects taxes 
on incomes of 1942-3-4-5-6, as under the 
present system—or on the incomes of 
1943-4-5-6-7, as under the proposed 
system. The Government is interested 
in totals, total national income. The 
average total over a series of years would 
yield probably higher taxes under the 
proposed system than the existing one. 

We all remember the farm foreclosures 
and general records of business in the 
early twenties and after 1929; the men 
who lost their farms, businesses, and sav- 
ings because values fell while debts re- 
mained the same, hence there is no need 
to dramatize the situation. We all re- 
member likewise previous wartime earn- 
ings and recognize the wisdom of the 
merchant and banker who made people 
pay up currently. 

After this war is over there will doubt- 
less be a strong veterans’ lobby, followed 
by a demand for forgiveness of the ac- 
crued taxes charged against the soldier. 
The amount involved will be small and 
the demand will have much merit, hence 
will probably be granted. As soon as that 
is done, other organized groups like war 
workers may likewise demand a forgive- 
ness of accrued taxes. Of course, this 
demand will be without merit, consider- 
ing the great disparity between a sol- 
dier’s pay and a war worker's pay, yet 
Congress may probably bow to such or- 
ganized demands and write off hundreds 
of millions in tax claims, The rest of the 
taxpayers will be pursued relentlessly. 

It is significant that the American In- 
stitute of Accountants recently consid- 
ered the Ruml plan in its entirety and 
were requested for an opinion as to 
whether the Treasury would lose any 


money. These accountants state: 


Since the United States Treasury operates 
on a cash receipts basis, there is, in our opin- 
ion, no reason to suppose that the receipts 
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from taxation of individuals in 1943-44 would 
be any less if the pay-as-you-go system were 
adopted than on the present basis. Further- 
more, over a long period of years it is likely 
that the income of this country will Increase 
and the receipts under the pay-as-you-go 
system would be greater with the same tax 
rates than under the present system. 


If the wisdom of adopting such a plan 
for individual income taxpayers is so ob- 
vious it is equally true that the same 
treatment should be accorded to corpo- 
rations in paying their income taxes. 

Corporations are not the ultimate ben- 
eficiaries of corporate income. Corpora- - 
tions receive income for the benefit of 
their stockholders. Under existing laws, 
corporations no longer dare accumulate 
any substantial part of the net income 
remaining to them after the payment of 
normal taxes; except such portion as is 
reinvested in plant facilities, expansion, 
and so forth. Examination of the con- 
duct of the large corporations in this 
country in this respect over the last 6 
years—that is, since January 1936—will 
disclose that the income retained by 
them and not distributed to stockholders 
is relatively a very much smaller per- 
centage of their total net income than 
in any preceding period. 

Most corporations are now dependent 
directly or indirectly upon war work. 
When the war ceases, their incomes will 
drop, and they will not simply be thrown 
into the red; they will be plunged into 
the red. Whenever this occurs, if they 
have staggering tax bills for the previous 
year, many of them will be forced to close 
down because they simply will not be 
able to meet their enormous pay rolls 
and pay their unprecedented back taxes, 
during the readjustment period from 
wartime work to peacetime work. 

Here is a typical letter received from 
an employer: 

We are deeply concerned about the tax 
situation and desire to urge that if the Rumi 
plan is adopted in its proposed form, it should 
be made to apply to the employer as well as 
to the salaried employee. The employer . 
should be permitted to pay monthly or quar- 
terly out of his earnings on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, 

The case of our company illustrates the 
need for some such program of taxation, and 
we believe it is typical of many such concerns. 

This company is engaged fully in war pro- 
duction. The increasing of our production 
entails large expenditures for expensive ma- 
chinery and expansion of our plant. 

If the war should end suddenly and we 
should be required to pay our income taxes 
on the preceding year it will take all of our 
profits to pay the income taxes and we will 
have nothing left except our plant and equip- 
ment set up for war production. It will be 
practically valueless for any other purpose, 
and our original capital together with our 
earnings will be tied up in a worthless plant. 
Under the present set-up, we see nothing but 
bankruptcy ahead when the war ends. If a 
program could be worked out along the lines 
of the Rum! plan, it would permit us to pay 
income taxes out of our current earnings. 
The Government will be the gainer in the 
long run. We would like to enlarge our plant 
with the addition of much more ‘required 
equipment so as to meet the demands of the 
armed forces, but it is simply impossible to 
expand our production and invest additional 
capital when we know that the plant and its 
equipment will be of practically no value 
when the war ends. If the Government has 
to levy upon and take over the plant for in- 
come taxes due when the final settlement ig 
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made, there will be a loss to the Government 
as well as a loss of our entire capital invest- 
ment. 

This is such a serious matter to this con- 
cern and to similar establishments through- 
out the country that we urge upon the Ways 
and Means Committee the adoption of the 
Ruml plan in such form that it will apply to 
the employer and the manufacturer of war 
products and we feel that it should be en- 
acted speedily so that we can properly deter- 
mine our future course. 


The situation undoubtedly applies to 
many small corporations, partnerships, 
and individual employers in all parts of 
the country. 

The adoption of the Ruml plan in the 
case of corporations would definitely 
meet what seems to be the two main ob- 
jections so far advanced by the Treasury 
Department. 

The Treasury says that the death of an 
individual taxpayer would mean a loss 
to the Federal Government. Theoret- 
ically, at least, a corporation never 
dies—at least so long as it is solvent and 
making money. 

Secondly, corporations are large pools 
out of which the Government can collect 
very cheaply and easily large sums of 
taxes. Put on a current basis, these 
sums would be most helpful to the Treas- 
ury Department at a time when its re- 
quirements are most urgent. Likewise, 
it would enable corporations to pay these 
heavy taxes out of current earnings and 
therefore best able to meet their tax ob- 
ligations. 

Without the benefit of legislation, 
many corporations are at present trying 
to provide for tax obligations out of their 
current earnings by the purchase of tax 
warrants. These warrants are bought 
periodically during the year as employers 
estimate what their tax obligations will 
be. Would it not simplify things very 
greatly for the Treasury Department to 
apply these sums used in the purchase 
of tax warrants to the current tax obli- 
gations of the employer? It would cer- 
tainly eliminate a great deal of book- 
keeping, records, printing, and other ex- 
penses. So far nobody has advanced 
any sound basic objections to placing 
corporations on the same footing with 
individuals in paying their income taxes. 


Address of Mr. William E. Leahy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
very splendid speech delivered by Mr. 
William E. Leahy, of Washington, D. C., 
on February 4, 1943, before the Washing- 
ton Cosmopolitan Club, at which time 
Mr. Leahy was presented the Distin- 
guished Service Medal and Citation award 
by this club, which award is annually 


conferred upon the citizen performing 
the most outstanding civic service during 
the year. This medal was presented to 
Mr. Leahy in recognition of his devotion 
to duty as director of selective service 
for the Distict of Columbia: 


Dr. Biggs, most surely it would impinge 
upon hypocrisy if I did not say I am most 
signally honored by this conferral upon me 
of the Distinguished Service Medal and 
citation of this great civic group who have 
gathered themselves together in the Cos- 
mopolitan Club of Washington, D. C. I ac- 
cept this honor so graciously bestowed, with 
full appreciation of its implications and sin- 
cere humility in the conviction of my own 
unworthiness of its reception. The contribu- 
tion which I have tried to make in this awful 
hour of our Nation's crisis has been so in- 
significant in comparison-with the utter sac- 
rifice so many others have laid upon the altar 
of our country’s freedom that in retrospect 
the thought occurs that in justice it should go 
unnoticed. My poor effort has been as the 
tiny ray a little candle casts to shine in that 
brilliant effulgence reflected from the united 
response to the call of patriotism made by 
our people, a people who know that today the 
destiny of all civilized life itself as translated 
into our democratic processes hangs in a peril- 
ous balance and that all democracy is look- 
ing anxiously to us, the people of America, to 
see that the torch of liberty still held high 
aloft shall never be extinguished or even 
diminished in the light it sheds as the world’s 
last hope of decency and of honor. My 
tribute is to all those who have accomplished 
such remarkable and unselfish work in the 
administration of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem—to that army of our citizenry who now 
for over 2 years of the effective operation of 
the law have toiled voluntarily and without 
compensation, My tribute is to the members 
of our 6,500 local boards and our boards of 
appeal, who have seen the dusk gather in 
their offices, factories, and on their farms after 
a day’s work has already been finished, only 
to travel through the heat of a hot summer's 
night or the cold of a winter’s storm, to their 
local boards and there for hours carefully 
study and analyze millions of questionnaires, 
each to determine in his own oath-bound 
conscience the correct classification of regis- 
trants subject to selection for service in the 
armed forces of our country. 

My tribute is to those thousands of Ameri- 
can lawyers who again voluntarily and with- 
out compensation dedicate to Selective Serv- 
ice the prime of their professional skill and 
experience in acting as advisers or appeal 
agents for registrants, to aid them in cor- 
rectly filling out those millions of question- 
naires or informing them of the law and its 
regulations in order that they may know 
their rights and exercise them in the truly 
democratic administration of this most im- 
portant and far-reaching legislation. 

My tribute is to those thousands of Ameri- 
can doctors who have toiled so generously 
for hours in our hospitals and in their of- 
fices, examining registrants in their prelim- 
inary tests, again voluntarily and without 
compensation, giving so liberally of their 
busy hours and from their patients that the 
machinery of Selective Service might move 
on inexorably toward its objective, the pro- 
duction of an efficient complement to our 
armed forces with a minimum rebound upon 
our civilian population in the tax-paying 
bracket when this war is won. To all of these 
men our city and our Nation owes a debt of 
genuine gratitude and of thanks. Their 
names will perhaps never be known and their 
fame never written, but one day when history 
writes across the page of time the deeds of 
the humble and the poor, someone, I hope, 
will dip his pen in the ethereal blue of that 
canopy which tents our country and write 
high amid the stars at least the results of 
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their unsurpassed and unsurpassable achieye~ 
ment. 

And then, too, my tribute is to the mothers 
of our boys, those grand, those courageous, 
those noble women who suffer in silence as 
they stand beside the train or the bus while 
their sons are leaving, for what, where, why, 
who knows? Does one of them question? 
Does one ask why? Alone, so alone she 
stands. No hysteria, just alone, a good-bye, 
a wave of the hand, and then the dew which 
sorrow chills upon an aching heart melts 
into a teardrop on her kerchief, as she sobs, 
silently. But her heart is strong. Flesh of 
her flesh, blood of her blood, life of her life, 
he goes, just another soldier, just another 
sailor; but the great heart of our American 
mother is big enough to give and then big 
enough to take. God bless our American 
mother. 

And lastly my tribute is to our boys. Day 
after day they go. There somebody's sweet- 
heart stands. He loves her so. To him the 
mists of yesterday, just before they lifted, 
wal ted a halo above her brow, but he must go. 
And there’s that wife, that sister, father, 
friends, it’s all the same. A kiss, a hand 
shake, and they are off. They are off to do 
the toughest job which history will ever re- 
cord. They are off in the privilege of fight- 
ing to make life worth living for those who 
are to come. They are off to save for us the 
the right of free speech, the right to worship 
God as each thinks He should be worshiped, 
the right to live as freemen, to work, to think, 
to love as freemen. They are off to save 
America, the world, its civilization and God’s 
graciousness to man. My tribute to them. 
God protect and save them insomuch as 
some good men must die that other men and 
women may live. Somewhere, somehow, in 
the inscrutable omniscience of Providence, 
his precious soul and being will be enshrined 
in some sarcophagus of fame and devotion 
which will enrich all posterity and make of 
the American doughboy and sailor the exem- 
plification of true Christian charity and love. 

Dr. Biggs, I finish as I began. My apprecia- 
tion of this honor transcends expression, and 
I but assure you and through you your club 
that my care from now will ever be that 
nothing I do in that much of life which 
still lies before me shall ever be done to tar- 
nish this medal, but rather that some day the 
Cosmopolitan Club of Washington may feel 
the same depth of pride in having conferred 
this great honor upon me that I feel now in 
its humble reception. 


And So We Are Warned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an editorial which appeared in the Daily 
News of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. The edi- 
torial follows: 

AND SO WE ARE WARNED 

The bigwigs of the New Deal Party are 
laying a barrage of intimidation against all 
opponents. The leader of this attempt to 
scare the citizens is that distinguished “pig 
killer,” Henry WALLAcx, who last night cried 
at the New Deal $100-a-plate dinner, attended 
by New Deal beneficiaries, “that the Ameri- 
can people will have little patience with any 
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political party which puts partisan advan- 
tage above the national welfare.” 

Wattace is the last man who should have 
said that. What have the new dealers ever 
done in Washington other than put their 
political advantages above genera] welfare? 
What was the President’s purpose in spewing 
other people’s money all over the landscape 
of every State in the Union just before every 
election when he wanted himself and his 
crowd to be elected? In almost every act, 
every word, the record of profligate waste 
of the people’s money on an unprecedented 
scale is written in every county and hamlet 
of the Nation. 

Now these men, the President and the Vice 
President, stoop to such cheap stuff as to ac- 
cuse the Republicans of evil designs. This 
writer is a Democrat, a Southern Democrat, 
a State’s right Democrat, but not a new 
dealer, and to him it is apparent that the 
new dealers are actually frightened by the 
wave of anti-new dealism that is sweeping 
the country. They sing out in alarm, at- 
tempting to frighten the populace by the cry 
of wolf. In plainer words, Mr. WALLACE ac- 
cused the Republicans of a will to steal the 
New Deal’s modus operandi and nobody be- 
Iieves that. 

The people have already rejected it. And 
the President lashed at those who have for- 
gotten the precepts of truth in their utter- 
ances.” We wonder if he remembers his 
statements about Pearl Harbor casualties and 
how he pledged the people that the casualties 
in men and ships were no worse than he 
stated, and how later the official naval state- 
ment was not in accord with his declaration 
on his honor to the people of the country. 

Some people remember the President once 
promised the mothers of America that no 
American boy would be sent by him to fight 
on foreign soil, and lock now at the picture. 

Soon the American people are to know hun- 
ger and Mr. Warrace wants them to forget 
his massacre of the pigs in 1933 and 1934 and 
his orders to lay waste the fruits of the land. 
Mr. Roosevelt hopes the reputed short mem- 
ory of the people will have washed out his 
various statements that we're short of the 
whole facts. And the President turns to the 
Bible frequently in that Monday night speech. 
Well, they all do, that is the politicians, when 
they feel bereft of the trust of the people. 
It is the last staff upon which the politicians 
lean to befuddle and fool their listeners. It 
is an old trick, much worn and bedraggled and 
little befitting the man who should nobly 
wear the dignity of the Presidency. It is the 
trick to don the cloak of martyrdom. 

All those speeches at this $100 dinner, 
which was a useless waste of food, because 
everybody reporting there at the time had 
finished dinner earlier, or if not, had been 
lallygagging over cocktails, were strictly New 
Deal propaganda. It is the way of official 
Washington, and moreover, the patrons were 
largely contractors, politicians, and official 
employees who were keeping their records in 
order by contribution of $100 and attending. 

They form a poor part of the public, but 
perhaps on this occasion properly, for so poor 
a fabric of propaganda as the President and 
Vice President wove for public apparel. And 
the President said: “Would that all of us 
could live our lives and direct our thought 
and control our tongues as did the father of 
this country.” Most everybody wishes that 
the President could do just that. If he had 
done so, we wouldn't be following England 
and Mr. Churchill to prevent the liquidation 
of the Britsh Empire. 

And do the people appreciate this with- 
holding of the sinking of two United States 
ships and the loss of 850 men early in Feb- 
ruary until a day of patriotic memory when 
the President and Vice President can mini- 
mize the significance by speeches to a $100- 
dinner crowd? ° 


Twenty-five Thousand Dollar Salary 
Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
community there is a unique organiza- 
tion made up of well-educated individuals 
from all walks of life who meet periodi- 
cally and have one of their members lead 
a discussion on an important topic of the 
day, after which there is an open forum 
with no restrictions on opinion or method 
of presentation of opinion. It is not my 
privilege to name the organization nor 
the individual who presented the follow- 
ing discourse, but the subject covered at 
one of these meetings was entitled “The 
$25,000 Salary Limitation Is Vicious in 
Principle.” 

I have requested the author to prepare 
for extension into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp his remarks, thinking that every 
Member of Congress would be interested 
in this very frank analysis of one man’s 


‘opinion: 


Before getting into the subject assigned to 
me, “The $25,000 Salary Limitation Is Vicious 
in Principle,” I want to bring you a short 
chronological review of the $25,000-a-year 
idea, as we know it today. 

Salary limitation has, of course, long been 
a basic demand of the communistic doctrine 
of leveling off—of those who see in such a 
move the possibility of hastening the break- 
down of the capitalistic system and the bring- 
ing into being of a Utopia wherein the less 
efficient and less ambitious benefit as much 
as those of us who are willing to work, accept 
responsibilities, and plan for the future. 

In the present instance, it was crystalized 
into definite form early in 1942, largely by the 
leaders of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations under the claim it was necessary to 
guard against undue payments to individuals 
from profits from war-generated business, 
and as a matter of mass morale. 

The public first heard about it when it came 
as one of the major points in the President’s 
message to Congress on April 27, 1942, It 
was included in the explanation of the general 
item of salary limitations in this equality of 
privilege program as one of the important 
means of stopping the rise in the cost of living 
and the prevention of inflation. 

Ambiguous and nebulous in form, the idea 
was quickly promoted by catchwords and 
quickly spoken phrases. It was picked up by 
demagogues and crackpots as a Presidential 
endorsement of a powerful weapon against 
capitalism. 

Congress thoroughly canvassed the idea, 
calling upon Treasury experts and others for 
facts and figures. The almost unanimous 
opinion of the committees of both houses was 
that the idea offered nothing of value to aid in 
the controlling of the rising cost of living or 
with which to stop inflationary trends, and, 
more important, was actually detrimental in- 
scar as revenue production from taxes was 
concerned. 

The next important date to remember is 
September 7, 1942, when, in his “do it or 
else” message to Congress, the President said, 
“We can rightfully expect the fullest coopera- 
tion and self-restraint only if the tax burden 
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is being fairly levied in accordance with abil- 
ity to pay. 

“This means that in the higher income 
brackets the tax rate be such as to give the 
practical equivalent of a top limit on an in- 
dividual’s net income after taxes approxi- 
mating $25,000.” 

Please keep in mind the fact that the Presi- 
dent said net income after taxes and not 
salary, The broad terminology used here is 
clear, although, to the unthinking person 
or to those who are orally or visually unob- 
serving, it might sound like a limit of $25,000 
on salary. 

This is particularly true to the mass of 
people whose sole income is what they get in 
their pay envelopes. Income to them is con- 
sidered only in terms of personal earnings. 
They know little of the other kind of income. 

My friends heard all about it the evening 
of September 7, 1942, when, with deep feeling 
and just the right emphasis, the air waves 
carried the President’s fireside chat to what 
is reputed to be the largest single audience 
which has ever listened to one person at one 
time. This was the chat in which the Presi- 
dent, among other things, said, today I have 
also advised the Congress of the importance 
of speeding up the passage of the tax bill. I 
have told the Congress once more (emphasis 
on the once more) that all individual in- 
comes after payment of taxes should be 
limited effectively by further taxation to a 
maximum net income of $25,000.” 

Note the phrase “individual income after 
taxes should be limited by further taxation 
to a net income of 825,000.“ The President 
was speaking of net income after taxes and 
not salaries, or salary limitations. 

Congress fixed the next date to remember, 
namely, October 2, 1942. This was the date 
of the anti-inflation legislation establishing 
the President's right to issue general orders 
for the stabilization of prices, wages, and 
salaries affecting the cost of living and for 
the stopping of inflation. 

Then on October 3, 1942 (elections were 
still more than a month away) the President 
established the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. In this he laid down the broad prin- 
ciples and rules for the stabilization of prices, 
wages, and salaries. 

On October 27, 1942 (a week or so before 
elections) Director of Economic Stabilization 
James F. Byrnes issued directive No. 6228, 
sections 1002:18 through 1002:22, inclusive, 
to cover the matter of salary limitations to 
a net of $25,000 after taxes. 

You are asked to specifically note that this 
is a directive, and not a law passed by the 
Congress. 1 

This directive establishes a basic theoret- 
ical figure of $67,200 as being the figure for 
net taxable income based on salary which 
will result in a net income after taxation of 
$25,000. A careful reading of the directive 
shows, however, that the $67,200 is not the 
net taxable income to be considered but the 
net taxable value of the salary which would 
result in a net of $25,000 after taxation. 

The movie publicity men, you will recall, 
jumped on this at once as the ceiling for 
salaries. They like most persons, had not 
read directive 6228 and the sections 1002-18 
through 1002-22. Hedy Lamar's lawyer read 
it though. That’s why Hedy is making them 
pay her the $82,000 her contract calls for. 

The directive says, “this latter amount 
($67,200) is the maximum amount of salary 
which an employee would be permitted to 
receive for 1943, provided he is not entitled 
to further allowances under sections 1002.19 
to 1002.22 inclusive.” 

Please note—provided he is not entitled to 
further allowances under sections 1002.19 to 
1002.22 inclusive. 

And that is where the matter rests right 
now. 

The 1942 tax schedules are applicable to 
full 1942 total incomes regardless of salaries, 
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The new directive is to be applied only against 
1943 salaries. 

Now, let us go back a few weeks. A day or 
so after I was asked to cover this phase of the 
$25,000 salary limitation, I managed to find 
an empty chair in my favorite barber shop for 
a much-needed and overdue hair trim. As I 
sat there I had to listen to a very animated 
discussion of this matter by the occupants of 
the other three chairs—they were evidently 
friends, or, at least, seemed to know each 
other. The sum of the entire discussion was 
that the actual knowledge of the whole idea 
added up to about zero and might be stated 
as one did, “Well, I’m glad that no so- 
and-so big shot can get more than $25,000 a 
year, at least for the duration, and maybe 
forever.” 

This prompted me to wonder just how much 
better the understanding of the members of 
this group might be of subjects which had 
received so much publicity and which held so 
potentially great an influence on the future 
of the American way of living for which we 
are told we are fighting. 

A simple questionnaire was developed in 
which six statements of fact were given to- 
gether with four statements of opinion. 
These were all on a yesS-or-no-answer basis. 
This went to 25 names selected at random 
from the roster, Twenty-one of the 25 came 
back, 

The returns were graded and here are the 
scores: On the six factual statements for, very 
obviously the expressions of opinion were not 
graded. 

Four rated 100 percent—one of the four 
openly admitted he was guessing at three of 
the six. Three missed only one. Four missed 
two, eight missed three and two missed four, 
Rated as school children are with 75 percent 
as a passing grade, two-thirds of the class 
flunked. 

Forgetting for the moment that this matter 
was handled as an executive directive after 
Congress had thoroughly and fully expressed 
itself as opposed to such a move and had not 
provided for it, but holding to the statements 
on the questionnaire, let me take them one 
at a time giving you each time to form your 
mental answer before I give the full answer. I 
am sure that when you have heard the state- 
ments and the answers you will agree that 
this matter was not only vicious in principle 
but in conception and in implementation. 

Incidentally, an evaluation of the returns 
into obvious groups of Democrats, Republi- 
cans, and those who are above and beyond 


either, shows a surprisingly accurate cross . 


section representative of the group as a whole. 

The statements and their answers. Each 
was prefaced with—The $25,000 salary limita- 
tion— 

1. Provides a fixed limit on all salaries paid. 
Answer: No. 

The directive under which this will op- 
erate provides, “An amount of salary in ad- 
dition to the basic salary described in 1002:18 
($67,200) will be permitted in certain cir- 
cumstances to allow the employee to main- 
tain his customary contributions to chari- 
table institutions etc., described in section 
230 of the code. Such additional amount of 
salary will be permitted if the employee es- 
tablishes to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sioner that after resorting to his other in- 
come from all sources he would suffer undue 
hardship in maintaining his customary con- 
tributions out of the basic salary ($67,200) 
allowed in the preceding section.” 

“What constitutes undue hardship in this 
and all following sections, through 1002-22 is 
dependent upon all the circumstances in each 
case. 

“Income from all sources means income 
which is exempt under the Federal tax laws.” 

The other directive provisions covered in 
1002:20, 21 and 22 provide for other allow- 
ances to be added to the basic figure in event 
the payment of them would set up undue 
hardship. These include insurance pre- 
miums contracted for prior to October 3, 


1942—-Federal taxes on 1942 income and gen- 
eral operating expenses and other fixed ob- 
ligations. 

Thus it is easily seen that the fixing of the 
ultimate gross salary is entirely dependent 
upon an individual’s ability—with the help 
of a mathematician and a lawyer—to prove 
undue hardship. 

2. Is a law enacted by Congress or part of 
a law. Answer. No. 

It is true that technically it is the result 
of permissions granted by Congress. How- 
ever, it is a use of such permissions in ways 
never intended by Congress. Senators and 
Congressmen directly concerned with the 
raising of taxes for the highest budget ever 
set up in the history of the country were 
highly indignant at the way in which the 
President, through the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, had done directly what the 
Congress had kept from doing after careful 
consideration and study had shown it would 
be highly detrimental to the taxation pro- 
gram, 

There are in Congress at the present time 
(January 28, 1943) several moves designed 
to offset the whole idea by direct legislation. 

8. Directly affect only a matter of some 
3,000 individuals. Answer. Yes. 

Director Byrnes speaking before the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum on November. 16, 
1942 said, “The so-called $25,000 salary limi- 
tation actually affects only those having a 
salary in excess of $67,200. That salary limi- 
tation in 1942 would affect only 3,000 per- 
sons.” 

True, it does directly only affect some 3,000 
persons who have salaries above $67,200 but, 
and this is another of the vicious elements in 
the subject, it does, if permitted to stand, 
affect every citizen and particularly the pub- 
lic who have been led to believe it limits 
salaries to $25,000 when it does not. 

4. Permits deductions from income not per- 
mitted to all income taxpayers. Answer yes. 

It does it in the form of allowances to the 
basic $67,200 as previously stated—insurance, 
Federal taxes, fixed obligations, all based on 
a nebulous undue hardship provision. 

There isn’t a man in this room who wouldn't 
like to be able to add his insurance, 
his Federal taxes, his fixed obligations to his 
income-tax deductions and I am sure that 
there isn’t a one of us to whom the payment 
of these necessary costs of maintaining our 
American way of life are not becoming actual 
“undue hardships.” 

5. Covers only income from salaries? 
Answer: Yes. 

The directive says nothing about incomes 
from other sources except as they concern 
ability to pay allowed obligations without 
undue hardship. The directive dos not limit 
incomes but only income from salaries and 
then only under very broad interpretations. 

6. Is, or will be a major factor in stopping 
inflation? Answer: No. 

Dr. Harley Lutz, professor of Public Fi- 
nance, at Princeton says, in a recent report 
on this subject, “The answer to the major 
inquiry, namely, the contribution of the sal- 
ary limitation plan to the closure of the in- 
flation gap, is that it will make no contribu- 
tion large enough to be measured on any 
practicable scale. The contribution would be 
microscopic, infinitesimal, of no practical 
significance whatever. It is the smallest 
kind of tack hammer being used to drive the 
largest gage spike.” 

I have not touched on the academic ques- 
tion of the limitation of personal incentive 
which has always been considered the driv- 
ing force which carried forward the American 
tradition of rewarding personal effort and 
initiative. This is a phase for someone more 
erudite than I in the handling of philosophi- 
cal vewpoints. It is, however, a major ele- 
ment indicative of the viclousness of the di- 
rective when matched against the much- 
heralded four freedoms.” 

The four expressions of opinion are now 
given, not necessarily as my opinions but 
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simply as a matter of securing expressions 
of the thinking of the group. 

1, It was put into effect as a political 
expedient. 

Ten said yes, nine said no, and two did 
not answer. 

The timing of it together with the vast 
amount of erroneous publicity which fol- 
lowed immediately could only have a salutory 
effect on the mass of voters who were lead to 
believe the powers that be were again soaking 
the rich to help the poor. 

Late in November R. S. Rukeyser, an eco- 
nomic commentator speaking on Town Hall 
of the Air opposite a representative of the 
Congress for Industrial Organizations, said, 
“Accordingly I am compelled to conclude 
that it is not primarily an incident in the 
war against the Axis but is an episode in 
internal class warfare.” > 

2. It deliberately misleads the group it was 
intended to mollify. 

Since it does not limit salaries to $25,000 
as most of these people believe, will not serve 
to aid in maintaining prices and stopping 
inflation, and, since by decreasing taxes from 
this group through the permitting of for- 
merly taxable deductions, it increases the 
tax load on the mass public. Obviously it 
deliberately misleads the mass public for 
whose consumption it was set up just prior 
to election time. 

8. It is sound in principle and practical in 
operation and application. 

Only 5 said yes, 13 said no, and 3 did not 
comment, 

As a directive which makes each case of 
proving “undue hardship” “dependent upon 
all the circumstances in each case,” makes 
the whole thing so ambiguous and so subject 
to misinterpretation as to make the actual 
operation of it highly impractical if not im- 
possible with any degree of equity and fair- 
ness even among those whom it so patently 
favors. 

4. It is vicious in principle. 

Six said yes, 14 said no, with 5 giving quali- 
fying answers. 

This is the last opinion and I leave the 
answer to you individually in the light òf 
the information which has been made avall- 
able to you. 

In closing let me say I have endeavored to 
stay away from getting bogged down in a lot 
of economic theories or the quoting of vo- 
luminous statistics which usually go with @ 
subject such as this as I have preferred to 
stick to those factors which do give funda- 
mental principles of living. 

I fully realize I may have changed your 
thinking but little for you who are new 
dealers will still carry the torch, you who are 
anti-new dealers will still seek a chance to 
apply the torch, and you who belong to that 
group above and beyond either, will continue 
to seek ever bigger and better axes to grind. 

However, if I have to some extent made it 
possible for fewer than two-thirds of you to 
flunk a simple test in this vital subject, the 
time and effort you have put in listening to 
me will have proven to be worth while. 
Thank you. 


If You Want Food Production, Lumber 
Must Be Made Available for the 


Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~* 


oF 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, every per- 
son in the United States has become food 
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conscious. For more than 2 years, I have 
repeatedly tried to impress this Con- 
gress and various Government agencies 
with the facts concerning the critical 
situation in regard to farm machinery, 
lumber, and other equipment and the loss 
of manpower on our farms. Much of the 
damage has already been done, but even 
at this late hour the Government of the 
United States must see to it that every 
agency removes all rules and regulations 
which are retarding and destroying the 
production of food. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to extend my re- 
marks by including portions of a letter 
that I have received in reference to the 
lumber situation. You will notice that 
it speaks of the need of lumber for 
brooder houses. Perhaps the consuming 
public does not realize how vital this is 
in the effort to keep food on their table. 
A thousand baby chicks purchased from 
a hatchery can within 4 months provide 
the Nation with more than 3,000 pounds 
of food. With proper care, by that time 
they should weigh between 3 and 4 
pounds, and with proper equipment and 
proper care the loss ought not to exceed 
10 percent. However, this cannot be 
done without lumber for brooder houses 
and other like equipment. 


It is in the interest of every housewife 
in America for her to insist that the 
farmers be provided with farm machin- 
ery, lumber, and other equipment, and 
that the man-power situation on our 
farms be immediately and drastically 
cared for. 


The portions of the letter which I in- 
clude are as follows: 


Taste Rock LUMBER Co., 
Table Rock, Nebr., February 24, 1943. 
Mr. Cart T. CURTIS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN : 

. * . = * 

There is one thing that is being overlooked 
that has more to do with the production of 
food than any other thing, that is being un- 
able to secure lumber for the building of 
brooder and poultry houses, farrowing houses, 
and fencing for hogs, and repairs for necessary 
buildings. 

We are equipped to build and deliver to the 
country all buildings of the above class, have 
been compelled to turn away 12 parties who 
wanted brooder houses and they are not going 
to order chickens until they get them. There 
are about the same number that wanted three 
pen hog houses. If we had been able to fur- 
nish these, it would mean the production of 
a good many chickens and the saving of a 
good many pigs. 

What is true here is true at other small 
yards as there was a party here the other 
day that had been to five different yards 
and could not buy lumber for a hayrack, 
neither could we furnish it. 

We have been trying to place an order 
for lumber and shingles since the middle of 
November and have not got the job done yet. 

The mills all have the same story: The Gov- 
ernment is taking 80 percent of the lumber 
which only leaves 20 percent for the civilian 
use (of that 20 percent only about half can 
be of use for tight buildings like brooder 
houses) they say that they have orders on 
file for from 300 to 400 carloads and do not 
care to take on any more orders until they 
can get their order file somewhere near 
cleaned up. 

It seems that the big boys are doing a 
little better but not very much. This is go- 
ing to be awful if it does not change in a 


short time. Think we will have to close in 
another month. 

Don't know as there is anything that can 
be done about it but we think that it is 
Just as important as farm labor. 

From a standpoint of food production, 
a man with a tractor will do just as much 
work now as five would do a few years ago 
with horses if they will put in as many hours 
as we used to. 

Some of the larger yards that have a little 
Government contract are getting more lum- 
ber than they know what to do with and they 
are selling for other purposes than what their 
rating calls for. 

Please investigate what we have written 
you and see if there is not some way that 
the little fellow can get a little lumber. 

Yours very truly, 
ELMER D. Woop. 


Intracoastal Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following letter from 
Mr, J. H. Ross, president of the Inland 
Water Petroleum Carriers Association, 
eastern division of the United States, 
Mr. Ross is perhaps our highest author- 
ity on matters pertaining to shipments 
of petroleum and its products: 


INLAND WATER PETROLEUM 
CARRIERS ASSOCIATION, 
New York City, February 18, 1943. 
Hon. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. MANSFIELD: Many thanks for 
the copy of your speech delivered in the 
House on February 4 relative the canal across 
Florida from the Gulf to the St. John River. 
It is enlightening, instructive, and full of 
authentic facts as far as it goes, but in my 
candid but humble opinion I do not think 
it goes far enough. 

I am strong for the immediate construction 
of this canal but when we reach Trenton, 
where do we go from there? The acute 
shortage of oil today is in New York and 
New England and these areas are the heaviest 
consumers of industrial, bunker, and domes- 
tic oils, as well as of gasoline, therefore the 
Intracoastal Waterway should extend from 
Corpus Christi to Boston for in New England 
hardship and suffering through the shortage 
of fuel oil is acute and even in New York 
both industrial and domestic oils are causing 
a severe hardship and many industries and 
homes are unable to obtain sufficient sup- 
plies. The “missing link” across New Jersey 
is the obstacle to getting supplies of petro- 
leum products into New York and New Eng- 
land and will continue until this short canal 
is constructed. 

The dredging of the South River, which is 
a tributary of the Raritan, to a depth of 15 
feet has been completed I am informed, so 
that if a 15-foot barge canal is to be con- 
structed from the vicinity of Bordentown on 
the Delaware River to the vicinity of Sayre- 
ville on the Raritan River, the length of the 
proposed canal, by using the improved South 
River, can be reduced to 25 miles, and I feel 
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that it should be constructed irrespective of 
railroad opposition. 

I would like to quote you from a talk I 
made in Philadelphia last October in con- 
nection with the shortage of fuel oil on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

“It will be interesting for you to know that 
the 17 Eastern States normally use about 
1,600,000 barrels of petroleum products daily, 
and that under normal conditions about 95 
percent of this quantity is brought from the 
Gulf in ocean tankers. The remaining 5 per- 
cent is delivered by pipe lines, tank cars, and 
barges. About June 1941 the Coordinator of 
Petroleum inaugurated tank-car shipments 
from suppliers to the Eastern States and by 
September of this year these shipments had 
reached a high of 856,710 barrels daily, 

“The differential in freight rates between 
tank-car shipments and tank vessel ship- 
ments is about 2% cents per gallon and in- 
volved an extra transportation cost of $400,- 
000,000 per year. Price adjustments involv- 
ing an increase of approximately 2½ cents 
per gallon were arranged by the Coordinator 
of Petroleum with the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, and these were put into effect and 
continued until Federal Loan Administrator 
Jesse Jones agreed to assume this extra cost 
as a proper war charge against the Public 
Treasury. So that at the present moment the 
necessity of using railway transportation in 
lieu of water transportation involves a mini- 
mum cost to the taxpayers of the United 
States of approximately $400,000,000 per year. 

“At the present time there is being de- 
livered into the eastern area of the United 
States approximately 1,250,000 barrels of oil 
aday. Of this figure approximately 800,000 
barrels is being moved into the area by tank 
cars at an average freight rate of approxi- 
mately $1.40 a barrel; 75,000 barrels a day via 
the Great Lakes and the New York State 
waterways at an average freight rate of 84 
cents a barrel; 64,000 barrels via pipe lines 
at an average rate of 65 cents a barrel; and 
about 35,000 barrels via the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers in conjunction with either pipe 
lines or tank cars from the Pittsburgh area to 
the eastern seaboard at a cost of $1.40 a bar- 
rel, Roughly, this total is about 974,000 bar- 
rels and the average weighted freight rate is 
$1.30 a barrel. By multiplying 974,000 barrels 
by the average rate of $1.30 we have $1,266,- 
200, the cost per day, and multiplying this 
amount by 365 days we have the total cost per 
year of $462,163,000. 

“There is still being received on the Atlantic 
Seaboard by tankers approximately 250,000 
barrels per day with a fixed maritime freight 
rate of 40 cents on gasoline to 48 cents on 
heavy bunker oil. The excess cost which is 
being absorbed by the Public Treasury in the 
form of a subsidy, amounts to the difference 
in delivery cost between the present means 
of transportation and that formerly delivered 
by tank vessels at a cost below 40 cents per 
barrel, whereas present average transporta- 
tion cost is $1.30 per barrel. The present 
total costs of getting petroleum products to 
the east coast amounts to $462,163,000 as 
compared to the cost of shipments by ap- 
proved tanker rates, if tank vessels are availa- 
able, amounts to $197,173,000 which indicates 
that approximately $264,990,000 is the excess 
cost being paid as a subsidy by the taxpayers 
of this country. 

“In July 1942, the Coordinator of Petro- 
leum announced that a shortage of fuel and 
heating oils in the States on the Atlantic 
Seaboard actually existed. He stated— 

Fuel and heating oils in storage in the 
East are only about half of what they were 
at this time a year ago. And, although sum- 
mer is the period during which inventories 
are normally built up for winter, we have 
not been able to build them up this year. 
All of you know the reason; the fleet of some 
300 tank ships, which used to bring about 
95 percent of the oil to the East, has been 
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reduced to a fraction of its former size by 
transfers to military service and through 
destruction by enemy submarines. It has 
been impossible to replace those ships with 
tank cars, pipe lines, barges, lake tankers, 
and trucks, in spite of the fact that your 
Government, the petroleum industry and the 
transportation companies have done, and will 
continue to do, all in their power to move 
more and more oil east. And so, although 
no man can make any valid predictions in 
wartime, there is no assurance, as of today, 
that you will have enough fuel and heating 
oil to supply your next winter’s supply. On 
the contrary, the prospect, as of today, is 
that your supplies will be substantially re- 
stricted. It is possible that there may be 
some days when both distributors and con- 
sumers will be without fuel and heating oil.’” 

“It is generally conceded by military ex- 
perts and others with a recognized knowledge 
of the subject that we have a long, hard war 
ahead of us and there is no prospect that 
American tank ships can be, for some time 
to come, diverted from their present military 
activities to any great extent for coastal 
service. According to the best information 
available from unofficial sources, approxi- 
mately 496 ships have been sunk in the At- 
lantic by Axis submarines through torpedoes 
or gunfire; a number of these vessels are 
tankers, and as a result of these losses, it is 
generally conceded that the shipping short- 
age constitutes the greatest bottleneck of 
our national war effort and of the shipment 
of economic supplies to the East coast States, 
A conservative estimate of the cost of the 
496 ships lost amounts to approximately 
$600,250,000. The amount of cargo lost 
through these sinkings may be estimated at 
2,500,000 tons and while it is difficult to esti- 
mate the value of this cargo, it may be 
safely stated as $250,000,000—making a total 
financial loss on this account to $850,250,000. 

“Our coast line from Eastport, Maine, to Key 
West, Fla., was inadequately defended, except 
for several ports where seacoast fortifications 
existed, and some 35 years ago the founders 
of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Associa- 
tion, recognizing this condition, proposed the 
construction of an inland protected waterway 
along the Atlantic coast from Boston to Mi- 
ami. At the present time, this waterway is 
partly completed and is in operation. It per- 
mits vessels loaded to a 9 foot 6 inch draft to 
move through its channel from Jacksonville, 
Fla, to Norfolk, Va. Between Jacksonville 
and Miami, the draft is limited to 6 feet. 
From the Virginia Capes to Trenton via the 
Chesapeake Bay, the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal, and the Delaware River, there is a 
27-foot channel. Between New York Harbor 
and Boston, there is a deep-water channel 
through New York Harbor, Long Island 
Sound, the Cape Cod Canal, and Massachu- 
setts Bay to Boston. The continuity between 
the Virginia Capes and Massachusetts Bay is 
stymied by the lack of a connecting link be- 
tween the Delaware River and New York Har- 
bor, There is now pending in Congress a bill 
to provide for the immediate authorization 
and construction of the New York Bay-Dela- 
ware River section of the Atlantic Intra- 
coastal Waterway between Bordentown, N. J., 
on the Delaware River, to the vicinity of 
Sayreville, N. J., on the Raritan River, which 
if completed, would provide a continuous 
inland waterway between Miami, Fla., and 
Boston, Mass. It would also provide an in- 
land waterway route to every port of the Hud- 
son River, every port on the New York State 
canal system and every port on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River for economic 
purposes, as well as military. 

“For military purposes, it will afford a pro- 
tected inland water route connecting the 
Norfolk, Washington, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston Navy Yards, shortening the dis- 
tance between the New York and Philadel- 
phia Navy Yards by 150 miles and that of 


the Norfolk and Washington Navy Yards with 
the New York yard by 100 miles. 

“Surveys have been made and reports sub- 
mitted by the Army engineers in connection 
with the construction of this canal, How- 
ever, its construction at the time was dis- 
approved on the grounds that it was too 
costly, not urgently necessary, or economi- 
cally justified at the time these reports were 
reviewed. The estimated cost of construc- 
tion varied from $20,000,000 for a 12-foot 
lock channel to approximately $200,000,000 
for a 27-foot-depth channel. However, all 
reports conceded that this canal was essen- 
tial for the completion of a continuous in- 
terior waterway, the intracoastal canal, be- 
tween Boston and Miami. 

“With the attack on Pearl Harbor, condi- 
tions changed instantly. National defense 
plans became war plans—a paramount issue. 
and transportation, both commercial and 
military, became a serious and difficult prob- 
lem in the new light of events, and still is. 
The Atlantic Ocean became, and still is, in- 
fested with enemy submarines that have 
taken an appalling toll in ships, their cargoes 
of essential material, and of human lives. 

“If the so-called missing link is constructed 
between Bordentown and Sayreville, there 
will be then available a connecting and pro- 
tected waterway immune from submarine 
attacks and the hazards of the sea encoun- 
tered on the outside route. It would permit 
vessels to enter it at the Virginia Capes and 
proceed to Boston. The capacity of vessels 
using this route will be determined entirely 
upon the depth of the channel and inasmuch 
as the controlling factor is the depth of the 
channel in the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, namely, 27 feet, there is no apparent 
good reason why the missing link should not 
be the same depth. If you will take the cost 
of the vessels lost on the Atlantic coast he- 
tween the Virginia Capes and Cape Cod that 
might have used such a channel, also the 
value of the cargoes which were lost through 
the sinkings of these vessels; consider the 
number of lives lost, the delay to our war 
efforts and the hardships and suffering re- 
sulting therefrom, together with the $400,- 
000,000 minimum annual differential in trans- 
portation costs that Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator Jesse Jones agreed to assume as a 
proper charge against the Public Treasury, 
I am constrained to the opinion that you will 
agree with me that the amount involved in 
the construction of this canal is not too 
costly either as an economic measure, a war 
measure, or on humanitarian grounds. I also 
believe that you will agree with me that it is 
now urgently necessary and that in the post- 
war period when low freight rates will be 
essential for our economic stability, it will 
prove economically justified. 

“If this connecting link had been con- 
structed in accordance with the original 
recommendations and had been completed 
before December 7, 1941, it would have proved 
of inestimable value to the Nation from both 
a military and an economic viewpoint. 

‘It would have eliminated the necessity of 
coastwise vessels using open waters of the 
Atlantic for the entire distance between the 
Virginia Capes and Massachusetts Bay. It 
would have released naval and coast guard 
vesseis, and air forces from patrol duty along 
this stretch of the Atlantic and would have 
permittes of them being diverted to other 
waters for duty where enemy submarines were 
active to augment the small patrol forces in 
such waters apparently unable to wholly elim- 
inate the submarine menace. It would have 
saved many ships and lives and now it would 
serve to practically eliminate all danger of 
the fuel shortage on the Atlantic Coast. 

“I have attended several hearings before 
governmental agencies in connection with 
this project and on each occasion I particu- 
larly noticed that practically the only objec- 
tions to it were raised by the railroads or 
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their affiliates and associates. In the event 
of further hearings on this project during 
the duration, I seriously doubt whether un- 
der the conditions, even the railroads will 
offer serious objection. It is my personal 
conviction that in view of what this pro- 
posed canal means to the Nation, both from 
a military standpoint and an economic one, 
any effort to defeat it would be very, very 
close to an unpatriotic act.” 

You will readily realize how well I am ac- 
quainted with the leading part you have 
taken in the development of our inland 
waterways and harbors, and how much time 
and effort you have devoted to this cause. 
Therefore, I feel that you will recognize that 
this letter is not meant as a criticism of any- 
thing contained in your speech, but rather a 
suggestion that you please go a little further 
if you are in accord with my views when, 
and if the opportunity presents itself, and 
urge that we make our great intracoastal 
waterway a 100-percent artery of commerce 
that can definitely meet all the requirements 
of the purpose for which it is constructed. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. Ross, President. 


Switch of Aviation Control Protested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS“ 
or 


HON. THOMAS D. WINTER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial that appeared in Labor on Sat- 
urday, February 27, 1943: 


SWITCH OF AVIATION CONTROL PROTESTED—RAIL~ 
ROAD LABOR CHIEFS OBJECT TO NEW COMMITTEE 
PROPOSED IN HOUSE 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
this week added its voice to the growing op- 
position against a proposed bill to set up a 
separate congressional committee to deal 
with legislative matters affecting civil aero- 
nautics. 

The bill would take control of aviation out 
of the hands of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, which here- 
tofore has had jurisdiction over all forms of 
transportation. 

Last week the American Federation of Labor 
Air Line Pilots’ Association protested against 
the transfer, and this week the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, in a letter to con- 
gressmen, declared that “railway workers 
share the concern of air-line pilots over re- 
moval of any of the legislative prerogatives 
now vested in the experienced and well-sea- 
soned Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and placing them in an entirely 
new and inexperienced committee.” 

“To divide the jurisdiction is illogical and 
would only tend to create confusion,” the 
rail labor chiefs said. 


Mr. Speaker, the above editorial al- 
though short is nevertheless important 
in the fact that it points out that all 
classes of labor both in and out of the 
aviation industry have taken a stand 
against any change in the rules of the 
House that would take jurisdiction over 
aviation away from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce where 
it has been long and satisfactorily 
handled. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OY INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


My. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the following column written by my able 
predecessor, the Hon. Samuel B. Petten- 
gill, is well worth reading by all: 

THE MOURNER’S BENCH 

Mr. Jay Franklin, left-wing newspaper col- 
umnist, has made a confession of faith so 
honest and straightforward that it deserves 
attention. Like St. Paul on the Damascus 
read, he has seen a great light. Tons of facts 
and figures left him unconvinced, but a 
father’s affection for his young daughter 
awakened him to the values of the com- 
petitive enterprise system and the daughters 
inherent in state monopoly. 

Mr. Franklin wanted to send a birthday 
telegram to his daughter. The telegraph 
company told him that the Government had 
requested it not to accept anniversary tele- 
grams due to the congestion of war business. 
With this ruling Mr. Franklin has no quarrel, 
but it got him to thinking what would hap- 
pen if the war controls are carried over into 
peacetime, as is being planned by many in 
the New Deal. 

As he says, “It may surprise some readers 
of my column and shock others to read that 
I am at last convinced that free enterprise 
for private profit is essential to human lib- 

* * © ‘The more I thought about it 
the more I realized that the only real pro- 
tection of my right to send family telegrams 
and other things, which express my personal 
freedom, was the fact that Western Union 
and other privately owned business groups 
stood to make a profit out of my individual 
desires. for example, after the war 
we were to adopt a Fascist system, with gov- 
ernment ownership of communications and 
basic industries. Suppose that such a gov- 
ernment decided that every man, dollar, and 
ounce of material that could be spared must 
go into a great national rehousing program 
and that, therefore, the inmates—I will not 
call them citizens—of the United States must 
not be allowed to send telegrams, make tele- 
phone calls, or indulge in ‘pleasure driving.’ ” 

As he says, such a government will not 
be interested in making a profit on sending 
a birthday message to his daughter or selling 
him gasoline to take his family out for a 
Sunday afternoon drive. Such a government 
would be interested only in “production for 
use which is the noble-sounding task of 
communism. Profit would not interest 
them. There would be no companies com- 
peting for the right to sell him 

“For,” as Mr. Franklin continues, “when 
the government steps in it is a monopoly. 
With the government writing the rules— 
which means some little guy in a bureau 
whom nobody knows and nobody can re- 
move—it does me no good to go from one 
be nile company to another.” 

Franklin is cordially weleome in the 
P 
to prevent complete government control over 
the lives of men. Bven Russia is apparently 
abandoning communism and adopting the 
profit system as a reward to incentive. 
Skilled workers are being paid more than 
unskilled and ambitious men more than lazy 
men. 

We are tearning that the so-called benefits 
of collectivism are paid for at a heavy price; 
that there is no way to preserve freedom when 
Government becomes the economic master of 
men. 


I hope Mr. Franklin will go on and point 
out that there are still plenty of people in 
Washington, D. C., who are planning on post- 
war Government ownership of communica- 
tions, not only telegraph and telephone com- 
panies, but railroads, trucks, air lines, and 
water carriers. Recently the National Re- 


sources Planning Board, headed by the Presi- 


dent's uncle, issued a voluminous study in 
which certain of its staff indicate that Gov- 
ernment ownership of transportation is their 
ultimate goal. 

Free enterprise has not always fairly dis- 
tributed the plenty it has created, but the 
totalitarian state has created no plenty to 
distribute. When our soldier sons return 
from many foreign fields, it is my guess that 
our way of life is going to look mighty good 
to them and that they will oppose these who 
would create in this country the kind of gov- 
ernment they risked their lives to overthrow 
abroad. 

SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 23, 1943 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, as 
that which he then said relates to a leg- 
islative subject which the Congress will 
soon be called upon to consider, I offer 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a brief statement which Dr. John 
Lee Coulter, nationally known economist, 
and, incidentally, one of the greatest 
living experts on foreign trade, made 
during the course of the discussions 
whieh were had under the auspices of 
the America 1 Forum of the Air at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington, D. C., 
on February 21 last, a statement which, 
I feel quite confident, should have the 
careful consideration of the member- 
ship of this body and of the country at 
large as well. 

Dr. Coulter’s statement follows: 


Since the founding of our Republic, we of 
the United States have kept an eye on the 
people, resources, and products of all other 
nations, and have adopted policies intended 
to develop the largest volume of interna- 
tional trade—both export and imports—con- 
sistent with the building up of a prosperous 
nation with the highest attainable living 
standards. Most agitation, having for its 
purpose to arouse hysterical opposition to 
so-called trade barriers, is political phrase- 
making propaganda. 

Although the United States accounts for 
only a scant 6 percent of the world’s pop- 
ulation, we provided more than 15 percent of 
all exports, and received more tham 12 per- 
cent of all imports moving between nations 
during the recent period of prosperity before 
the advent of the world depression, reciprocal 
trade agreements, and World War II. In 
other words, we were responsible for two 
or three times our relative share of all world 
trade—in spite of the fact that this country 
has vast natural resources, a tremendous 
range in climate and other advantages which 
ordinarily would justify a country in striv- 
ing for an extreme degree of self-contain- 
ment. 

Leading statesmen of our nation, from the 
days of President MeKinley on down to the 
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days of President Taft, consistently explored 
the possibility of negotiating reciprocal trade 
agreements but few such arrangements were 
ever completed, generally because of the de- 
sire of foreign countries to acquire special 
advantages from us. As a result, during the 
first 150 years of our national existence, we 
depended almost wholly upon direct legisla- 
tion by Congress, supplemented by political 
and commercial treaties with foreign powers. 

Over a long period I have advocated, and 
continue to advocate, the largest possible 
volume of both export and import trade con- 
sistent with national prosperity at home. 1 
have also advocated, and continue to advo- 
cate, the desirability of reciprocal trade 
agreements consistent with the primary re- 
sponsibility of Congress to lay down basic 
laws governing domestic and international 
affairs and the responsibility of the Senate 
to pass on all treaties with foreign nations. 

In line with these long-time views, I 
would advise another extension ot the Trade 
Agreements Act, with specific provision to 
the effect that “Executive agreements are in- 
ferior to acts of Congress and treaties” and 
that “nothing contained in agreements may 
either repeal, amend, or destroy basic prin- 
ciples embodied in acts of Congress or exist- 
ing treaties.” 

Under this method of procedure, trade 
agreements could review and revise a muiti- 
tude of rules and regulations developed for 
the supervision of international trade, in- 
cluding minor adjustments in tariff rates and 
other items. On the other hand, trade 
agreements could not modify sanitary poli- 
cies, monetary systems, social-security legis- 
lation. price-parity programs, and laws 
enacted “to prevent the formation of mo- 
nopolies, trusts, and restraint of trade” and 
“to preserve the free private enterprise sys- 
tem, with equal opportunity for ail in this 
country.” Provision should be made for 
prompt court review of any point covered in 
a trade agreement and immediate cancelation 
whenever any point is found to contravene 
acts of Congress or existing treaties. 


Bretherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Opposes New Committee on Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. CHARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March J, 1943 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
addressed to the Members of the House 
of Representatives by John T. Cor- 
bett, national legislative representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
opposing the establishment of new com- 
mittee on aviation, and requesting that 
jurisdiction over such subject be con- 
tinued in the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce: 

Wasxineton, D. C 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, Seventy-eighth 


This is written as a request that the pro- 
posed creation of a House Committee on Avia- 
tion shall not receive your support. 

The following is respectfully submitted for 

consideration: 


Public Law No. 785, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
third session, contains a declaration for a 
“National Transportation Policy.” The act 
contains provision for the creation of a spe- 
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cial board of investigation and research to 
investigate the relative economy and fitness 
of the different kinds of transportation agen- 
cies which provide interstate commerce serv- 
ices, with a view of determining the service 
for which each type of carrier is especially 
fitted—or unfitted, and the methods by which 
each type of carrier should be developed so 
that there may be a national transportation 
system adequate to meet the needs of the 
commerce of the United States, of the Postal 
Service, and of the national defense. That 
board of research and investigation was ap- 
pointed. 

We believe that board should be permitted 
to complete its work before there may be ac- 
tion taken by the Congress to create a new 
Committee on Aviation. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has done an exceptionally good 
job for aviation. The far-seeing policies 
adopted in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
under its sponsorship, contributed incalcu- 
able benefits to the support of our war effort. 
America now leads the world in commercial 
aviation. 

It is unlikely that any newly formed com- 
mittee could give the transportation indus- 
try, including the aviation industry and the 
country, that degree of assurance that all 
agencies of transportation are in dependable 
hands as the present committee. 

It has been noticeable that in past years 
aviation suffered by frequent changes in the 
laws governing its administration. It would 
appear unwise now, in the midst of war, to 
experiment. We feel that the committee, 
whoes fitness for the work is a demonstrated 
fact, should be left in charge. That which 
helps transportation helps toward victory. 

We trust you will aid in defeating House 
Resolution No. 23. Thanking you for your 
assistance, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN T. CORBETT, 

National Legislative Representative, 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


Imperialists of the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following address made by me over the 
Blue Network on Saturday, February 27, 
1943; 


I believe a sober analysis of Representative 
Crare Lucx's presentation of the problem of 
air sovereignty is very much in order because 
its dangerous doctrine is so attractively 
adorned with pert prose that without 
painstaking examination and deliberation we 
may credit it with a logic it does not possess 
and with a strength of argument it lacks. 

The intricate problems of international air 
traffic must soon be solved. Assuredly, inter- 
national rules must be adopted for the con- 
trol and regulation of the air lanes. If such 
air channels remain uncontrolled or ill de- 
fined, commercial air rivalries between na- 
tions might conceivably lead to new and more 
terrible wars. 

“We want to fly everywhere,” the gentle 
lady from Connecticut has stated. Certainly. 
But so does Russia, England, China, Holland. 
No nation worth its salt can be shunted 
aside. The world’s air cannot be cut into 


national segments like so many acres of land. 
We cannot set up sovereignties of the air 
with national rights guarded by invisible, 
yet impenetrable, barriers extending from 
the land below to the skies above. There 
must be “freedom of the skies,” just as Vice 
President WaLLAcE envisaged it. Not absolute 
freedom. That would mean chaos, but free- 
dom within responsible bounds in accord- 
ance with “open covenants openly arrived at.” 

The gentle lady from Connecticut is con- 
cerned about the debates in the British Par- 
liament wherein certain members of the 
House of Commons demanded a greater place 
in the sun for Britain, demanded “freedom 
of the air,“ but with England in ascendancy. 
Of course, England has her jingoists like 
Lord Londonderry, as we have ours. Dema- 
goguery is not confined to America. The 
gentle lady from Connecticut need not be 
frightened by demands made by some swash- 
buckling legislators either on the Thames or 
on the Potomac, 

“Freedom of the air” means give and take— 
reciprocal agreements, But “he who runs” 
may “read” into the gentle lady's remarks 
that (1) the United States should have a 
sort of super sovereignty in the air and that 
(2) now is the time to capitalize our economic 
and military advantages as a creditor nation 
to bring it about. 

There are fire eaters who screech that the 
United States should act the shylock and 
demand its pound of fiesh. I am sure the 
gentle lady from Connecticut deprecates such 
rapacity, but her words give comfort to the 
imperialists and give comfort to the Sir 
Lucius O’Triggers. 

“Freedom of the air” in the Wallace sense 
simply means “right of innocent passage with 
right of free landing” but in conformity with 
domestic regulations. It would mean, for 
example, that a British plane flying from 
London to Australia could fly over our ter- 
r.tory and make essential stops at LaGuardia 
Field or at San Francisco for refueling and/or 
for landing passengers and freight originat- 
ing outside the United States. But it would 
not mean that the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation could pick up passengers or cargo 
in New York for delivery in Dallas or Los 
Angeles. Equally so, our “freedom of the 
seas” precludes the Cunard Lines from ply- 
ing a coastwise trade or picking up cargo at 
New York and carrying it through the Canal 
and depositing it at San Francisco. 

A hundred or so reciprocal air treaties were 
in effect before the war. They are probably 
a hodgepodge. They must be revised and 
made reciprocally fair and just in accordance 
with the importance and air-mindedness of 
the sovereign nations. Of course, there will 
be some g as to rights and privi- 
leges. That cannot be avoided. One would 
be Utopian to imagine otherwise. But such 
arrangements cannot—must not—be a cut- 
throat aerial nationalism or sovereignty. 
Otherwise the charge now often heard of 
British imperialism will be hurled at us for 
our air imperialism. 

We may gain more from freedom of the 
skies than from the gentle lady’s sovereignty 
of the air. Take a globe and you will see 
that the United States is not the air center 
of the world. The great land masses are 
elsewhere, If we wish to span or girdle the 
globe eastward or westward or across the 
Arctic span, we must fly over many foreign 
lands and alight at many alien airports. 
Their owners need our permission to cross 
our air far less than we need their consent. 
Therefore, we are not in such a strategic 
position to drive a hard bargain while the 
British Commonwealth, for example, with its 
widely scattered dominions and colonies may 
have more to offer and thus more to demand. 

Maybe it were better that we lend attentive 
ear to Mr. WaLLAcE and his so-called idealistic 
freedom of the air rather than to the gentle 
lady from Connecticut with her altogether too 
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realistic sovereign of the air, with its un- 
derlying isolationist implications. 

Not so very long ago, in 1940, the gentle lady 
from Connecticut wrote with devastating 
vehemence against the principle of isola- 
tionism, urging that the war was our war, 
that we were complacently trying to live 
alone and like it when—and I quote the gen- 
tle lady“ we were all headed toward a tragic 
world, which is to say, a war world where 
men have decided to die together because 
they are unable to find any way to live to- 
gether.” I should like you to keep in mind 
“live together.” What could she have meant 
there but mutuality and reciprccity? I 
should like you to remember as well that in 
mourning the fall of France she decried the 
weakness of its people and assailed the people 
of France with—and these are her very words: 
“They did not really care about democracy, 
but about their own nation.” I repeat, “their 
own nation.” And all her persuasiveness and 
all her eloquence previously dedicated to in- 
ternational cooperation she now dismisses 
with her newly minted “globaloney.” Was 
it “globaloney” when with patent sincerity 
she wrote: “I found out what I, anyway, 
mean by democracy. I mean what the Dec- 
laration of Independence meant by it—'lib- 
erty and justice for all.“ And when the Dec- 
laration of Independence said ‘for all'“ it did 
not mean merely for United States citizens, it 
was written before there was a United States 
of America, before there were Americans.” 
Shades of Vice President WALLACE! 

Lest I be accused of reading into her text 
what Mrs. Luce never intended, I shall use, 
wherever possible, her exact phrases. 

There is within her text a curious mingling 
of isolationism and imperialism, a plea for 
insulated American thinking apart from the 
rest of the world, and at the same time a chal- 
lenge for world domination by America. “We 
do not expect,” she says, “and do not want one 
inch of territory outside our own possession. 
We desire neither to grab other people's land 
nor to dominate any race on earth.” That 
she says with one breath and with the other— 
and I quote—“the masters of the air will be 
the masters of the planet, for as aviation 
dominates all military effort today, so will it 
dominate and influence all peacetime effort 
tomorrow.” Ours must be the unquestioned 
sovereignty of the air over our territory with 
“denial to free access to its airports,” she 
maintains and reasons that that will insure 
peace. 

“If we fail,” she goes on to say, “to answer 
the question of American air sovereignty in- 
telligently, although the United Nations will 
win the war, America can lose the peace.“ 
Surely she cannot mean that we are embroiled 
in a war today that is none of our business, 
that we are not part of the United Nations 
fighting a common foe, that American des- 
tiny is not part of the world destiny? What 
ill portent of distrust, envy, and commercial 
jealousy lies beneath the smooth balance of 
her sentence? It augurs ill for the unity we 
have sought with “blood, sweat, and tears” 
to build. It is well, she would have us believe, 
to unite to kill and be killed, but such unity, 
such international meeting of the minds—a 
give and take—will not serve to live and let 
live. At the present moment we are all locked 
in a death struggle and in its midst the voice 
of a Representative of these United States, 
charming as that voice may be, belies the hope 
of a world to cooperate in peace as in war—a 
voice that urges us to become the gargantua 
of the air—and I will add the envy and thus 
the hatred of all nations. 

It was with dismay that I heard her ironic 
clause, “Deeply as we trust our British allies 
today and tomorrow, and as we may, I hope, 
trust our Russian allies tomorrow and today.” 
Perhaps, unwittingly, but nonetheless dam- 
agingly she drew a wedge between us and our 
allies. 

We must beware the erchanting voice of 
the gentle lady lest barrier built upon barrier 
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result not in what is now called “friendly 
rivalry” but in a lust for power and an un- 
leashed commercial and diplomatic sprint for 
supremacy. Is that a guarantee for peace? 

What weapons of war we can produce, what 
impregnability of defense we can imagine 
and execute, what doctrine we can announce 
of “freedom of the seas,” “sovereignty of the 
air,” what neutrality laws we can pass are of 
no avail in a world shrunken in size by man’s 
ingenuity. The world’s woes are our woes, 
and we have not been able to stand apart in 
splendid isolation inhabiting an ivory tower. 
“Seek not to know for whom the bell tolls; 
it tolls for thee.” 

As I have pointed out above, prior to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, the gentle lady from 
Connecticut did not speak of impregnability 
did not urge that we barricade ourselves be- 
hind what instruments of defense we could 
devise. 

We could not survive in a world of dark- 
ness, she told us. The conscience of America 
must not sleep, mankind was larger than 
nations. Whence came this sudden change 
of heart? Why this call for retreat when in 
the midst of global, yes, global war we stand 
united n purpose, in action, and in hope. 

I should like to make mention of a portion 
of Mrs. Luce’s maiden speech which touches 
at wisdom. She states that a vast area of 
peace aims cannot be at present precisely 
defined. The of territorial bound- 
aries,” she says, “the stabilization of cur- 
rencies, the integration of economies, the 
establishment of tutelage of those demo- 
cratic European governments with which the 
United States and Great Britain and most of 
the United Nations would certainly prefer to 
deal, even plans for post-war policing and 
disarmament are questions which all await 
the ukase of the master of Moscow and the 
gallant conqueror of Stalingrad. Not until 
we know whether we are to meet and confer 
with iron-hearted Stalin, or like-minded men, 
on the Vistula, or on the Rhine, or on the 
Seine, or at the Great Wall of China, or on 
the Yellow River, or in Tokyo, can we, or our 
other allies, realistically plan a post-war 
world.” 

If we are to admit with the gentle lady from 
Connecticut that air sovereignty is the most 
potent and significant factor in the post-war 
world, is it not related with problems of ter- 
ritorial boundaries, the stabilization of cur- 
rencies, the integration of economies, post- 
war policing, and disarmament? If “masters 
of the air will be the masters of the planet.” 
how in the name of inelectable logic can we 
“realistically” plan our “sovereignty of the 
air” now, plan it, what’s more, without 
knowledge of what our allies will do, what the 
“master of Moscow and the gallant conqueror 
of Stalingrad” will do, what China and Great 
Britain will do? In other words, every phase 
of the post-war world must be marked out at 
the conference table, but not the problem of 
aviation which must, she contends, affect 
every vital phase of our Nation and inter- 
nation existence. That, she would have us 
believe, belongs to the narrow national table 
with “devil take the hindmost.” The rare 
intelligence that is the gentle lady’s has taken 
a journey around the world and moved no 
farther than her back yard. 

Air problems belong with those to be found 
at the treaty tables, not to specific pressures 
of North Dakota, New York, Connecticut, 
Lancaster, Shanghai, or Moscow. 

It is precisely the fact that the gentle lady 
from Connecticut is a woman of intelligence, 
ability, and possessed of a compelling per- 
sonality that we, as a Nation, cannot afford 
to allow her statements to go unchallenged 
when, so obviously, they travel backward to 
match the cynicism and myopic vision of 
American leaders in the fatal peace year of 
the first World War. As a world power of 
the first magnitude, America, by this time, 
must have learned her lesson that she is 
not a thing apart, that in serving her own 


interests, the stability of the world is of 
prime importance and that fences and “no 
trespassing” signs do not make good neigh- 
bors. 


Frankly, as between a neophyte and a 
philosopher, I am willing to select Henry 
A. Watiace. It is not the first time in his- 
tory that the idealists and crusaders have 
beeni maligned and held up to ridicule. 

It is not as if we have been asleep, either, 
on the question of the place of aviation in 
the post-war world. Last month, President 
Roosevelt appointed a committee of ad- 
mitted distinction to study our interna- 
tional air policy under the chairmanship of 
Adolf Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State. On that body will be found Robert 
Lovett, Assistant Secretary of War for Air; 
Artemus Gates, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air; Wayne Chatfield Taylor; L. 
Welch Pogue, Chairman of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board; Thomas Burke, Chief of the Divi- 
sions of Internation Communications; Wil- 
liam Burden, Lt. Comdr. Malcolm Aldrich, 
and Col. Harold Harriss. Certainly, an im- 
posing array of experts is present. We await 
the committee’s report eagerly and I, for 
one, sincerely trust that it will not follow 
the restricted reasoning of the gentle lady 
and her followers. We have not ignored this 
vital phase of post-war planning; we ask 
that its treatment be statesmanlike and not 
politician-wise. 

Remember, we do not subscribe, and never 
will, to a theory of a master race and while we 
do not wish to subordinate our interests to 
those of other countries, we must, therefore, 
realize that international cooperation is the 
answer. Assuredly, we have the self-capacity 
to achieve a true unity and thus to decry with 
President Roosevelt “the skeptics and the 
cynics who say that we must always have 
war.” Can nation distrustful of nation bring 
about an enduring peace? Which is the bet- 
ter assurance—reciprocity or barriers? The 
answer is important. On that may depend 
your life and the lives of your sons. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the 
gentle lady from Connecticut this past 
Wednesday issued a statement to the press 
wherein she somewhat reverses the stand she 
took on the floor of the House. Like the daring 
young man on the flying trapeze, she floats 
through the air with the greatest of ease— 
from one side to the other. Because of two 
important factors, (1) that her original state- 
ment is a matter of official record in the 
House and she is not thus “on record” as 
having reversed it and (2) her latest utter- 
ances have not achieved the wide publicity 
accorded her “globaloney” sentiment, I have 
deemed it important to try in some measure 
to clear the “air.” 


Relationship Between the Air Lines and 
the Railway Express Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Nichors] has made 
further references to the relationship be- 
tween the air lines and the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, in which he repeats his 
charge of a sinister connection. In doing 
so he again makes certain inaccurate 
statements in the correction of which the 
House will be interested. 
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RATE REGULATION IN CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 


In the first place we should have clearly 
in mind the provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act with respect to air express 
rates. These provisions are apparently 
overlooked by the gentleman. 

Section 404 of the act imposes the duty 
to establish reasonable rates. This duty 
is in all respects like the duty applicable 
in other fields of transportation. Sec- 
tion 403 requires that the rates be filed 
with the C. A. B. in public tariffs. Sec- 
tion 1002 (d) provides that the C. A. 8. 
has full power to question the reason- 
ableness of rates, to hold hearings either 
upon complaint or upon its own initia- 
tive, and thereupon to fix the reasonable 
rate. And section 1002 (g) provides that 
when a rate change is filed, the C. A. B. 
may suspend the rate and hold a hearing 
concerning its lawfulness, and, if the 
facts warrant, fix the rate before the 
rate change goes into effect. 

These provisions of law control any 
private contract or arrangement. They 
are exactly like the regulatory provisions 
under which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and many other regulatory 
bodies, Federal and State, have long reg- 
ulated the rates of common carriers in 
this country. Therefore, there is, in the 
case of air express, no lack of govern- 
mental power to assure reasonable rates, 
and actually to fix them. The power of 
the C, A. B. is plenary. No contract of 
carriers can deprive it of its authority 
and duty to require reasonable rates. 


RATE PROVISIONS OF AIR-LINE EXPRESS AGENCY 
CONTRACTS 


The gentleman has made repeated ref- 
erences to the contracts between the air 
lines and the express agency, especially 
as regards rate fixing. In his speech of 
February 26 he stated that the express 
agency fixes the rate to be charged to the 
public. In his speech of March 1 he 
shifts his position and says that the 
agency controls the rate. He is in- 
accurate in both speeches. 

Section 8 of the uniform contract, 
which each air line has entered into with 
the agency, provides specifically that the 
air line will establish the rates for ex- 
press. The only qualification now op- 
erative is that when one air line proposes 
to establish a rate which would affect 
service over another air line, the matter 
may be referred to a traffic committee 
representing all the air lines. The deci- 
sion of that committee is final, except 
that a rate change between points served 
by more than one air line is not to be 
made without the consent of the air ‘ines 
concerned. Of course, any rate so fixed 
is subject to change by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. The express agency has 
no representation on the traffic com- 
mittee. And there is no instance known 
where the agency has failed to carry out 
its contractual obligation to abide by the 
rates fixed by the air line or, in the cases 
where the traffic committee has been 
called upon to act, by that committee. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma now 
argues that since the volume of express 
traffic over each line determines the rela- 
tive voting power of each air line on the 
air lines’ traffic committee, and since the 
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express agency routes the express traffic, 
the agency somehow controls the air 
lines. It is somewhat difficult to follow 
his reasoning. However, the gentleman 
should understand that section 17 of the 
uniform contract provides for division of 
traffic among the air lines on “a fair and 
equitable basis,” and that the express 
agency shall keep adequate statistics and 
records relating to the division of traffic, 
with the air line having the privilege at 
any time of inspecting such records. 
In addition the contract gives each air 
line extensive rights to audit and review 
the agency’s operations, 

Consequently there is no reason for 
any air line not to be fully informed con- 
cerning any favoritism of which the 
agency might be guilty, nor is there any 
reason for the air line not to be able to 
secure correction of any such favoritism. 
In such circumstances, to speak of the 
routing of traffic as meaning that be 
express agency controls the number of 
votes each air line has in relation to its 
associate air lines, and therefore controls 
the traffic committee which has lirnited 
powers respecting rates, and therefore 
controls the air lines’ rates, is a process of 
reasoning that borders on the far- 
fetched. 

EXPRESS AGENCY HAS NO CERTIFICATE UNDER THE 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 

I understood the gentleman to say that 
the express agency has received a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. I have not 
read his remarks, and I hope I misunder- 
stood the gentleman. For if he made 
such a statement, he again reflects the 
grievous misinformation which some- 
one has supplied him. 

The fact is that the Civil Aeronautics 
Act was so drawn that the express 
agency would receive no grandfather 
certificate, and the C. A. B. long ago ex- 
pressly denied, in a published decision, 
the agency’s right to a grandfather 
certificate. The C. A. B. has not passed 
on any further application for a certifi- 
cate for the express agency, and the 
agency does not now have and never has 
had a certificate. On the contrary, the 
C. A. B. is now in the midst of an exten- 
sive investigation to determine whether 
the express agency should continue to 
handle air express. It will not pass upon 
an application for a certificate until that 
investigation is concluded. And when it 
does it will have to consider the provi- 
sions of the Civil Aeronautics Act, which 
contain very restrictive standards re- 
specting railroads or other types of car- 
riers engaging in air transportation. 

Moreover, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa apparently has not been told of 
the provision of the contracts under 
which any airline is privileged at any 
time, upon 6 months’ notice and by uni- 
lateral action, to cancel the contract and 
thus to exclude the express agency from 
the air-express business over the air- 
line’s route. 

EXPRESS AGENCY’S EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS BEING 

ELIMINATED 

The gentleman spoke of the express 
agency’s monopoly. It is true that the 
air-express contracts, entered into prior 
to the adoption of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, provided that the agency would have 


an exclusive right to hande air express 
for the airlines. However, on November 
2, 1942, the Civil Aeronautics Board in- 
formed the air lines and the agency that 
this exclusive provision would have to be 
eliminated. The parties to the contracts 
have so agreed. 


LEVEL OF EXPRESS RATES 


The gentleman has compared the level 
of air-express rates in this country with 
the levels of air freight and express rates 
in Canada and Central America. He 
failed to note the entirely different op- 
erating conditions, the entirely different 
equipment, the entirely different wage 
and hour standards, and many other dif- 
ferences between the air express service 
here and the services to which he 
referred, 

Moreover, in both Central America 
and in much of the Canadian air trans- 
portation in question, there is no means 
of transportation except by air—which 
means, of course, that bulk traffic can be 
transported under the most favorable 
conditions. 

But in Canada air-line operations com- 
parable to those in this country have a 
rate level very different from the low 
figures the gentleman quoted. On 
Trans-Canada Airlines, the only Cana- 
dian air line really comparable to our air 
lines, the rates for air express are some- 
what higher than those in this country. 
And on the run between Edmonton and 
White Horse, one of the heaviest air- 
cargo routes in the Dominion, the rate 
charged, according to late information 
received from the Canadian Board of 
Transport Commissioners, is also higher 
than the air-express rates in this coun- 
try. 

As I pointed out in my remarks in- 
cluded in the Appendix to the RECORD, 
the air-express rates have been estab- 
lished by the air lines. I am not de- 
fending them. But the fact is that 
they have been maintained at a level 
roughly comparable, on a pound-mile 
basis, with the rates charged for air- 
passenger transportation. 

SECTION 29 OF H. R. 1012 DOES NOT LEGALIZE 
CONTRACTS WITH EXPRESS AGENCY 

The gentleman from Oklahoma again 
suggests that section 29 of H. R. 1012 
legalizes the contracts between the air 
lines and the express agency. The gen- 
tleman misunderstands the meaning of 
the section. If he will read that section 
of the bill along with the provisions of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act which the bill 
amends, he will see that his fear is 
groundless. 

Section 29 of H. R. 1012 empowers the 
C. A. B. to make such a contract, or any 
provision thereof, illegal by an order 
disapproving it. But this does not mean 
that the contract is necessarily legal in 
the meantime. If the contract violates 
the antitrust laws in any respect, the 
existing Civil Aeronautics Act provides 
that there is no relief therefrom until 
the C. A. B. issues an order of approval. 
That is provided in Section 414 of the 
present act, and H. R. 1012 does not 
modify that section in any way. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT FULLY PROTECTS AIR 

TRANSPORTATION 

Under the contracts with the express 

agency, there is no question that the air 
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lines are fully able to protect themselves 
from any conflicting interests of the rail- 
roads in the express agency. The air 
lines establish the rates, and they can 
cancel the contracts at any time. But if, 
for some reason, it were to be assumed 
that the air lines were not to resist the 
incursion of railroad interests, but were to 
act against their own interests, the Civil 
Aeronautics Act will protect the public 
interest. For, under the act, the C. A. B. 
has full power to regulate and to fix the 
express rates. And, under the act, the 
C. A. B. has full power to deny to the 
express agency any right to engage in 
the air express business if the public in- 
terest so requires. And if section 29 of 
H. R. 1012 is adopted, the C. A. B. will 
have the additional power, by an order 
of disapproval, to make unlawful any 
provision of the air line contracts with 
the agency whether or not such provision 
might violate the antitrust laws. 


VIEWS OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD AS TO 
MEANING OF SECTION 29 OF H. R. 1012 


Since the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has been so concerned with the provisions 
of section 29 of H. R. 1012, and since the 
Civil Aeronautics Board administers the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, I have thought that 
the gentleman and the House would be 
interested in the advice of the general 
counsel’s office of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board concerning the effect of that sec- 
tion in the light of the provisions of the 
existing Civil Aeronautics Act, and par- 
ticularly section 414 of that act. A letter 
from that office follows: 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, March 1, 1943. 
Hon. CLARENCE F. LEA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: This is in reply to 
your inquiry as to whether section 29 of H. R. 
1012 as reported to the House could be re- 
garded as relieving the parties to a contract 
of a type referred to in that section from the 
antitrust laws unless and until the Board 
specifically approves such a contract. 

Section 29 of H. R. 1012 amends section 
412 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. Sec- 
tion 412 now requires the filing with the 
Board of certain types of contracts to which 
air carriers are parties. The Board is re- 
quired to disapprove any such contract if it 
finds the contract to be adverse to the public 
interest or in violation of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act and to approve the contract if it 
does not find the contract to be adverse to 
the public interest or in violation of the act. 

Section 414 of the act provides as follows: 

“Any person affected by any order made 
under sections 408, 409, or 412 of this act 
shall be, and is hereby, relieved from the op- 
erations of the ‘antitrust laws’, as designated 
in section 1 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monoplies, and for other pur- 
poses’, approved October 15, 1914, and of all 
other restraints or prohibitions made by, or 
imposed under, authority of law, insofar 
as may be necessary to enable such person 
to do anything authorized, approved, or re- 
quired by such order.” 

Thus if the Board approves a contract 
under section 412, the parties to the contract 
are relieved from the antitrust laws inso- 
far as may be necessary to enable them to do 
anything authorized, approved, or required 
by the order of approval. During the period 
of time between the filing of the contract 
and the Board’s action on it, the parties are 
subject to the antitrust laws and if the con- 
tract is disapproved, the parties, of course, are 
not relieved from the antitrust laws. 
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Section 29 of H. R. 1012, among other 
things, adds a new subsection to section 412, 
providing as follows: 

“(c) In the case of a contract or agree- 
ment between an air carrier indirectly en- 
gaged in air transportation and an air car- 
rier directly engaged therein, affecting the 
terms and conditions pursuant to which the 
former utilizes the facilities or services of 
the latter, an order of disapproval under sub- 
section (b) of this section shall, effective 
upon such date as may be fixed in such order, 
make unlawful the carrying out of such con- 
tract or agreement in the respects specified in 
such order.” 

This new subsection would include a con- 
tract between the Railway Express Agency 
and the air carriers because under the act 
the Railway Express Agency is an air carrier 
indirectly engaged in air transportation and 
the contract between that agency and the air 
carriers provides the terms and conditions 
under which the Railway Express Agency 
uses the facilities of the direct air carriers. 
Under the new subsection, if the Board were 
to disapprove such a contract between these 
parties, it would be unlawful for them to 
carry out the contract. Under the present 
law, if the Board were to disapprove such a 
contract, this order would not have the effect 
of making the carrying out of the contract 
unlawful. Thus, the effect of the section is 
to confer upon the Board an additional power 
to regulate relationships between direct and 
indirect air carriers. 

This new provision inserted by section 29 
does not have any effect upon the applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws to the parties to a 
contract, As is indicated above, section 414 
of the act is the one which relieves the par- 
ties to an approved contract from the anti- 
trust laws and H. R. 1012 contains no amend- 
ment to that section. Section 414 still pro- 
vides that in order to relieve the parties to 
a contract from the antitrust laws, the con- 
tract involved must be approved. It might 
possibly be argued that since the new sub- 
section makes unlawful the carrying out of 
any contract or agreement which has been 
disapproved, the carrying out of the con- 
tract or agreement prior to disapproval is 
legal. Such a construction would be un- 
sound in view of the plain terms of section 
414 which provides that the Board must take 
action to approve the contract before the 
parties are relieved from the antitrust laws. 

For the reasons above set forth, it is con- 
cluded that section 29 of H. R. 1012 does not 
affect the application of the antitrust laws 
to contracts existing between the Railway 
Express Agency and the air carriers. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. G. TIPTON, 
Assistant General Counsel. 
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O 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, on last 
Friday evening Hon. Eugene B. Casey, 
Special Executive Assistant to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, delivered an 
address at the Washington Day dinner 
at Albuquerque, N. Mex. I have had an 
estimate made of the approximate cost 
of printing this address in the RECORD, 


and the cost will be $105. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am extremely happy to be here tonight. 
Even a brief visit to New Mexico somehow 
gives one a renewed confidence in this Na- 
tion’s ability to do the hard job which lies 
ahead. I believe that out here where the 
spaces are wide, where the handclasp is firm 
and the eye is steady, one can truly find the 
new courage of people. Out here you can 
see in the faces of people the progress we 
have made, all uphill, after the terrific im- 
pact of Japan's treacherous stab. 

New Mexico is today a strategic area—a 
true arsenal of democracy, But it is a stra- 
tegic area, and it is an arsenal of democracy 
because it produces not only fighting men 
but fortifications of the spirit. 

1 know, and all Washington knows, that 
New Mexico is a fighting State. Here you 
will find none of those disastrous doubts 
and sickly fears that plague many of our 
countrymen. Here you will find no Cliveden 
set of appeasers—people who would do busi- 
ness with Hitler. Here you will not find con- 
stant criticism of our Government, criticism 
aimed at destroying our national unity and 
diverting us from our great and solemn pur- 
pose—the total defeat of the Axis. 

New Mexicans have always been honest, 
straightforward, straight shooting. New 
Mexicans have always taken part in the 
struggles of this Nation. During the Civil 
War many of New Mexico’s sons served in 
forces of the Union. The same is true of the 
Spanish-American War, when New Mexicans 
formed an appreciable part of Roosevelt's 
Rough Riders. The World War found New 
Mexicans serving on the front lines with dis- 
tinction, and certainly the present struggle 
is witness to the patriotism of New Mexico. 
Some of the outstanding achievements of 
American arms have been effected by native 
New Mexicans. The pages of American mili- 
tary history written by the Two Hundredth 
Coast Artillery, Antiaircraft Unit, of the New 
Mexico National Guard at Bataan and Cor- 
regidor cannot possibly be forgotten. For 
you New Mexicans the memories of your 
heroes of the past is a torch that lights the 
pathway of the future. 

As you all well know, the history of the 
United States finds its beginnings here in 
New Mexico. It is now more than 400 years 
since Francisco Coronado led the first expedi- 
tion into this territory, and thus laid the 
groundwork of future colonization. With 
the advent of American occupation in 1846 
New Mexico became a part of our Nation and 
was admitted to statehood just 31 years ago. 

New Mexico and her people have played an 
important role in the development of the 
New World ideal. The two great civilizations 
of the Western Hemisphere meet here in New 
Mexico and it is here that a solid friendship 
between the United States and Mexico, based 
on mutual respect and understanding, is 
taking place. Nowhere is this friendship 
more strikingly demonstrated than right 
here. I believe that you people here are most 
keenly aware of the significant fact that Mex- 
ico is helping the United States and the 
United States is helping Mexico. We are 
next-door neighbors, and good neighbors, and 
we have joined hands in the great fight of the 
United Nations to keep the world free. 

From this spiritual fountainhead of good- 
neighbor policy have come great political 
leaders with whom every New Mexican is 
familiar: The Otero, the Chavez, the Lara- 
zola, and great scholars, scientists, and states- 
men. 

As today you are proud of your men on the 
fighting front, so too you can well be proud of 
your men on the legislative front in Wash- 
in 
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Over a period of 10 years of service in the 
United States Senate your own Senator 
Harck has won for himself and New Mexico 
national recognition. His judgment is sound, 
and leaders in the Senate and in the admin- 
istrative branch of the Government are con- 
stantly seeking his counsel. His seniority 
has gained him the chairmanship of the 
Public Lands Committee, a committee which 
has tremendous interest to you people of the 
West. 

The problems of the public domain are 
many. Senator Hatcn’s intimate knowledge 
of those problems has been of untold value 
to users of the public domain. More partic- 
ularly, he has aided in the research and de- 
velopment of minerals, including oil and gas, 
and the proper conservation of grazing and 
forest lands. 

I have personal knowledge of his activities 
as a member of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. I have had occasion to confer 
with him many times on farm problems and 
farm legislation. I know that his colleagues 
respect his judgment when it comes to deal- 
ing with farm commodities. I know also 
that those administrative officials charged 
with the responsibility of administering farm 
legislation seek and respect his opinions in 
connection with agricultural problems. 

As third ranking member of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee he is constantly at work 
on legislation which comes before that im- 
portant group. You people here in New Mex- 
ico have intimate knowledge of his ability 
as a lawyer and jurist. That experience 
which he gained here in your great State has 
stood him in good stead during his period 
of service in the United States Senate. 

Water is the lifeblood of New Mexico and 
most Western States. As a member of the 
Senate Committee on Reclamation your Sen- 
ator Hatcu has taken a leading part in pro- 
moting and developing irrigation, reclama- 
tion and power projects. Currently he is 
serving ably also on the so-called Truman 
committee, which, as you know, has per- 
formed outstanding service to the country 
in the investigation of our war program 

I don’t know whether his friends here in 
New Mexico fully appreciate the outstanding 
record of achievement Senator Haren has 
gained through his many years of service in 
the Congress. Those of us who are fortunate 
enough to observe his activities in Washing- 
ton know and appreciate Cart Haren for his 
ability, his statesmanship, and his unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the principles for which he 
stands. 

To provide the perfect balance and com- 
plete representation for the many phases of 
life in this great Southwest, you have re- 
peatedly elected and reelected to the State 
legislature, to the United States House of 
Representatives, and to the United States 
Senate that sterling veteran and native New 
Mexican, Senator Dennis CHavez. It was 
just a few miles south of here that your 
junior Senator was born of proud, honest, 
but humble parentage. He received his early 
education in the very schools of this city. 
What finer, more accurate and mature back- 
ground could have been provided him to rep- 
resent the great sovereign State of New Mex- 
ico? For 15 years he has intensely, fervently 
and accurately mirrored your philosophy in 
Washington. 

Senator Cnavez has distinguished himself 
in this Nation’s Capital, and created an en- 
viable record by his advanced thinking on 
all social and labor legislation. As chairman 
of the Irrigation and Reclamation Committee, 
he labored long and successfully in behalf 
of western water development. It was during 
his term as chairman in the Seventy-third 
Congress, his second moratorium bill for all 
reclamation. districts was passed, together 
with authorization for a survey by which 
construction costs for power development and 
flood control were to be removed from the 
debt-ridden backs of your farmers, 
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He vigorously worked for the ratification of 
the treaty for the improvement of the Ca- 
ballo Dam, and engaged in preliminary dis- 
cussion whereby the Rio Grande canalization 
project was launched. It was his cogent ar- 
gumentation that won the support of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress and 
the Army engineers. The Alamogordo Dam 
project at Carlsbad was another project in 
which he actively interested himself. 

Always Senator CHAvEz has been champion 
of the under dog, and it was by authority of 
his amendment that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation bought most of the bonds 
of the bankrupt Middle Rio Grande Con- 
servancy District, and thereby offered a ray 
of hope to the farmers who were threatened 
with the loss of their lands. 

New Mexico has sent to Washington a hu- 
manitarian of whom they may well be proud— 
yes, of whom the Democratic Party is proud. 

It has been my high honor to know for 
many years both Senators HATCH and CHAVEZ, 
and know them to be two of the most able, 
distinguished, and honored gentlemen in all 
Congress. 

Both Senators, as well as your two Repre- 
sentatives, spoke to me before leaving Wash- 
ington, and all expressed keen regret at their 
inability to be here with us tonight. Indeed, 
it is only the truly great burden flung upon 
their backs by the additional labors of war- 
time that precluded their attendance. Each 
asked me individually to convey to you their 
greetings, their regards, their regrets, and 
their love. 

Congressman CLINTON P. ANDERSON made 
so good a name for himself in the Congress 
during his first term that he was rewarded 
by being selected as a member of the pow- 
erful Appropriations Committee in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. Not only is this 
the first time that a House Member from 
this State has served on the Appropriations 
Committee, but I wish to point out that Con- 
gressman ANDERSON’s presence on this com- 
mittee will prove most important to New 
Mexico in the days of reconstruction yet to 
come after the war. It is interesting to note 
that every publication which classified the 
votes of Members of Congress as a guide to 
the 1942 election gave CLINTON ANDERSON a 
clean bill of health for voting right every 
time on every international issue. I say that 
this type of farsightedness and vision is 
necessary in the present-day world, and the 
voters of this State can be proud of Con- 
gressman ANDERSON’s record. I would also 
like to stress the fact that seniority in Con- 
gress is a great advantage to a State, and that 
the holding of important positions in the 
committees by your State is due to the fact 
that the Southern States keep good, proven 
Members in Congress when they have them. 

About your new Congressman, ANTONIO M. 
FERNANDEZ, I can only say that he has 
stepped into his task with an amazing sense 
of responsibility and obligation. In the 
period of only a little over a month he has 
been assigned to six committees: Irrigation 
and Reclamation, Public Lands, Indian Af- 
fairs, Mines and Mining, Claims, and Insular 
Affairs. The first four are of a great Impor- 
tance to your State. The Claims Committee 
will bring him in contact with a large num- 
ber of the membership, and the Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, to which he was assigned 
because of his knowledge of the Spanish 
language, will be important in acquainting 
him with problems of the Spanish-speaking 
people, a good many of which are not un- 
like problems touching the Spanish-speaking 
people of the State of New Mexico. 

These four Representatives of your State 
are united behind our leader, Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt. Today their ranks are closed, 

they are marching arm in arm, they are fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder. They have dis- 
pelled the clouds of uncertainty and dis- 
unity. Today the visibility is excellent. 
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The skies and the horizon are clear. They 
shall go on together to victory and peace. 

New Mexico has enriched the executive 
departments in Washington greatly by the 
able, forthright, honest, and courageous men 
that have been called from here to serve. 
Typical of these is your sterling and capable 
Governor, Jack Dempsey. 

I know that the overwhelming majority of 
you must feel as I do: That in this emer- 
gency our democracy has again justified it- 
self. We can take justifiable pride as well 
as vast comfort from the fact that the man 
who leads this Nation in this global war has 
not only our own support, but the trust and 
confidence of what is left of freedom and 
democracy in every part of the world. 

It is that belief in freedom and democracy 
that makes this war bigger than any of us. 
What have been our concerns for years are 
swept away in each sea, air, or land action. 
In every American city and town, the chil- 
dren of all the races of the earth are bound 
together as one people, driving ahead on all 
the lines which make up the war effort of a 
country like ours. It is our duty to serve 
that people, not only the segment of one 
particular group but the whole people. These 
13 months of war have told a story of democ- 
racy and the unity of the most diverse peo- 
ple on the earth as no other event in our 
history. It is the duty of every American 
citizen to serve that unity. 

I realize full well that there are some 
groups in the Nation who have never paid 
more than mere lip service to that unity. I 
can see in some of the current attacks on 
the administration, on the President and all 
that he stands for, symptoms of a resurgent 
toryism. In the dark days of last spring and 
last fall when defeat was staring us in the 
face, the Tories slyly stayed in the back- 
ground and we were promised a brave, new 
united America if we did our duty and won 
the war. But with the first sign of victory 
all this changed, and toryism blooms again 
in full flower. As long as the cause of the 
United States appeared in doubt, the voice 
of toryism was quiet and apologetic. But 
now that we have started the uphill grind we 
see a marked revival of the spirit of Tory 
reaction. And so today, behind the scenes, 
the powerful interests are staking out their 
claims and are again putting up their barri- 
cades against social progress. These are the 
interests who did not want anything new in 
1933. These are the interests who do not 
want anything new after the war. In the 
shadow and chill of defeat their toryism 
wilted somewhat, but it will become more 
and more active and insistent with every 
victory. 

Now, these lip servers of democrrc: who 
are forever looking backward to the time of 
what was called Coolidge prosperity, would 
like nothing better than under the guise of 
war emergency to destroy the New Deal 
and all that it has meant to the common 
people of America. It is these people who, 
by resisting all economic and social changes 
gave us the locust years of the hungry 20's 
and rebuilt the slum world which was fit not 
for heroes, but for Hitlers. 

It is these people who have ignored the 
perils that threatened our country in the 
late 20’s and the following years. They are 
the ones who would like to forget that the 
United States then stood on the brink of 
economic, if not political, chaos in November 
1932. They are the people who could not 
hear the voice of the people. They are the 
people who ignored the people's vote. They 
are the people who could not believe that 
the Nation wanted a new regime under the 
leadership of a far-seeing President. I need 
not reconstruct that period to you. With 
that situation you are all familiar. 

After the election in November 1932 there 
followed a period of rehabilitation, of strong 
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positive action that forms a bright chapter 
in the history of our Nation. No man can 
challenge this simple statement. 

No comparable period in history can match 
the achievements in the fields of social prog- 
ress, secured under the wisdom, the fore- 
sight, the courage of our President, during 
the past 10 years. 

Write it down as the glorious decade in 
which the friendly hand of the Government 
in Washington reached into every humble 
American home to bring security and confi- 
dence to families stricken with adversity and 
dismayed by the fears of fresh disaster. 

I am told that it would be a serious error 
of judgment on my part to discuss our party's 
record of social achievement in the last dec- 
ade. It is not my intention nor is it my 
desire to initiate political bickering—to raise 
new and unimportant controversial issues. 
But I am not going to permit the opposition, 
designedly furthering their own political 
progress, to select issues most agreeable to 
their own purposes. I do not propose to per- 
mit them to justify their continued campaign 
of destructive crticism on the basis that it 
is essential to the tion of the war. 
No doubt they would gladly forget our record 
of the past decade. The American people 
will never forget it. 

In the years before 1933 our country was 
powerful and proud; but in our pride we had 
forgotten the homely things that make and 
keep a nation strong. We had forgotten that 
if a nation itself is to endure, the common 
man must be kept strong, and proud of him- 
self, his home, his family. 

From behind the clouds of uncertainty and 
defeat arose the spreading rays of a new dawn 
unveiling the promise of a brighter, a hap- 
pier day. 

Then and there opened a new horizon; 
then and there began a program for the solu- 
tion of the vast and fundamental problem of 
social security. Other nations had advanced 
beyond us in that field. Then came action, 

Forty-one million wage earners and their 
families are now assured protection against 
destitution in the late years of their lives. 
Forty million workers now enjoy unemploy- 
ment insurance. The blind, the dependent 
children, the physically handicapped, are 
sheltered under the protecting wing of gov- 
ernment. Means have been established to 
improve public health. The working condi- 
tions and standard of living of the working- 
man have been improved. Crop planning 
and other agricultural developments have 
been instituted. Huge power projects have 
been developed. Over 600,000 miles of roads 
have been constructed and improved; thou- 
sands of bridges, schools, libraries, air fields, 
and parks have been built. Farm and home 
owners have been relieved of the onerous bur- 
den of mortgages long past due; electricity 
has been brought to rural areas; slums 
cleared; a Federal housing program insti- 
tuted; bank deposits guaranteed; the security 
and investment markets safeguarded. 

These advances were secured under the 
direction of our Democratic President, by 
Democratic majorities in the Congress, and 
by capable administrative officers in every 
State in the Union. I tell you again and 
again that the record is a glorious one. No; 
not even a Judas Iscariot could deny it. 

The party which has stoutly defended the 
political rights of State communities proved 
that it could also become the greatest cham- 
pion in American political history for the 
human rights of the whole community. This 
party led our Nation from economic confu- 
sion and social division to a unity of national 
sentiment and ideas unparalleled in the 
annals of our country. True, we made mis- 
takes in procedure; under pressure of critical 
human needs we sometimes improvised and 
we had to change certain methods and alter 
our emphasis to sail on a balanced keel. 
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The Democratic Party believes that human 
welfare is the true goal of decent govern- 
ment. The Democratic Party has empha- 
sized the responsibility of government for 
human security—it will continue to empha- 
size it. The Democratic Party has adapted 
its methods to the changing needs of our 
individual citizens and of our Nation—it 
will continue to do so. The Democratic 
Party believes that for the protection of our 
international freedom it is n to pro- 
claim the God-given freedoms of humanity— 
it will continue to believe so. 

We have taken this stand and performed 
this service for the American people under a 
Democratic administration. Now it is our 
job to see that there are no interruptions, 
no stepping back from the program we have 
founded. I am convinced that if we are to 
maintain the wise and humane administra- 
tion which President Roosevelt has achieved 
we must defend it with spirit at least equal 
to that with which they are now being at- 
tacked. I believe we should lift the lid off 
democracy and concentrate on the freedoms, 
the liberties, the rights, the securities, and 
the ideals of the Roosevelt administration. 

When we get right down to it, what we 
must expound and defend is the administra- 
tion and the program of President Roosevelt. 
The issues before all right-thinking Amer- 
icans can be made clear and simple, if we 
stick to this great historical advancement. 
The question with which we must face the 
enemies of this advancement, the doubters, 
the malicious, is: “Do you or do you not 
believe that a better division of the fruits 
and comforts of life, justice for labor, assur- 
ance of the security which our abundance is 
able to provide, is inalienable to the Amer- 
ican way of life?” Essentially the challenge 
to the New Deal must be met by a better 
New Deal, by a stronger New Deal, by more 
social and economic planning. It cannot be 
met by mere protestations of love for the 
American way of life as exemplified by the 
Republican Party and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, The challenge to the 
Democratic administration must be met by 
an administration not too strong for the 
liberties of its people and not too weak to 
maintain our existence as a Nation devoted 
to freedom, to humanity, and justice. 

Today we live in the midst of a dark chap- 
ter in our Nation’s history, but it is in dark 
times—times like these—that we lean most 
heavily upon the traditions and lessons of 
the past. . 

On this occasion the memory of one of the 
greatest of all Americans is strong. George 
Washington lived in dark days for this Re- 
public, But from the darkness which en- 
gulfed him he drew strength to struggle to- 
ward the light. 

Just as surely as we know that the vigorous 
new life of spring follows the dead snows of 
winter, the life of Washington tells us that 
all is not lost and that brighter days lie ahead. 
This is going to be a long war for us. Yes, at 
least twice the length of World War No. 1. 
Put no stock in the wishful thinking of vic- 
tory in 1943. We will have cause indeed to 
thank a merciful God if our Thanksgiving 
dinner of 1944 is eaten at peace. 

To say that we will win is no naive opti- 
mism. We will win. We can lose in only one 
way and that is by underestimating our foe 
and the size of the job that lies ahead. You 
people of the State of New Mexico are not 
doing that, and I can report to you that the 
leaders of your Government in Washington 
are not doing that either, 

Your President and the leaders of your 
armed forces are on guard—make no mistake 
about that—just as vigilantly on guard as 
General Washington at Valley Forge. They 
are determined to hold until that day when 
our fully mobilized strength may be applied 
in ending forever the sort of menace that 
hangs over us tday. 

If the situation in north Africa looks dark 
and I do not attempt to gild the picture in 


the slightest degree, we may honestly ask 
ourselves if it is darker than the Valley Forges 
which Washington faced many times during 
the birth agonies of this Republic. Is our 
outlook more hopeless today? Are we, with 
our limitless resources not capable of doing 
what Washington accomplished virtually 
with his bare hands and dauntless will? 
Washington's message to his troops in 1776 
might well be the charge of General Eisen- 
hower to his veterans in Africa today: “The 
fate of unborn millions will now depend, un- 
der God, on the courage and the conduct of 
this Army. We have, therefore, to resolve to 
conquer or to die. 

My message is that American heroism is not 
dead. American determination to live under 
the “four freedoms” of President Roosevelt is 
as strong as it was in Washington's day. 

Washington fought to give validity to the 
Declaration of Independence. We fight the 
same battle, but today we are acutely aware 
that in a world dominated by the airplane, 
the radio, and the motorcar, freedom cannot 
live in isolated islands of democracy sur- 
rounded by turbulent waters of despotism. 
We know that democracy and freedom can- 
not merely be enjoyed; that they must be 
defended and made so strong they are un- 
assailable. So today we fight to preserve the 
Declaration of Independence at home within 
the framework of the Atlantic Charter be- 
cause we realize that when freedom dies any- 
where in the world it is threatened every- 
where in the world. 

We know now that when freedom is taken 
away from Norwegians, Danes, Greeks, Poles, 
Chinese, Belgians, Russians, and Frenchmen, 
that our own freedom is in jeopardy, even if 
their freedom is of a somewhat different 
variety from our own. If freedom is estab- 
lished on a sound, world-wide base, it is secure 
here. If it topples elsewhere, it may fall 
here. 

The eyes of the world are upon the Amer- 
ican Nation. They look to our people for 
leadership from the morass of its seemingly 
imminent defeat. By the grace of God, we 
shall win, Yes; with the divine guidance and 
Providence of a just God, we will win. Let 
us go back tonight to a humble church in 
Richmond, Va., in 1775, to the words of 
Patrick Henry for inspiration: “Is life so 
dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, 
Almighty God! I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give me liberty 
or give me death!” 

Tonight we rededicate ourselves to the 
defense of democracy, the survival of liberty, 
and the perpetuation of freedom. I use the 
words of the Declaration of Independence: 

“And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 


Our Soldiers in the Armed Forces and on 
the Production Line Want Spectator 
Sports 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. WEISS. Mr, Speaker, there has 
been much controversy in the press and 
on the radio over the question of specta- 
tor sports. Shall we continue or shall we 
discontinue spectator sports for the dura- 
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tion? Whether baseball and football are 
to continue for the duration is now in the 
hands of those men in Washington who 
are directing the war effort. It should 
be a frank decision, made promptly with- 
out provoking any further discussion one 
way or another. At the very inception, 
let me state that my paramount interest 
and concern is the prompt and successful 
prosecution of the war. My record in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress clearly sub- 
stantiates this statement. 

However, I do believe that the contin- 
uation of professional baseball and foot- 
ball will materially aid in the success of 
our war effort for many reasons. First, 
the daring courage, initiative, and fight- 
ing spirit exemplified by our baseball 
players on the diamond and our football 
players on the gridiron are invaluable 
qualities now displayed by our fighting 
men and can be attributed as one of the 
major reasons for the success of our sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines on the þat- 
tlefronts of the world. Further, the game 
offers healthful relaxation to the sol- 
diers in camp, those home on furlough, 
and to the men in industry producing 
the implements of war. All come under 
the heading of morale, and morale has 
always proven to be one of the most im- 
portant factors in any war. 

Colonel Thomas, of the United States 
Army, said: . 


We need sports, as we don’t want any 
slump in the morale of the workers to come 
through their being denied relaxation at 
sports events. Cut out the games and where 
will people go? You can’t work them like 
machines without relaxation. We've got to 
keep up sports. 


To substantiate my conviction, I have 
been conducting a poll among many of 
the soldiers, sailors, and marines in 
the services of our country and also 
by personal interview with men on 
the production front in the Thirtieth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
which I represent and which district is 
known as the heart of the arsenal of 
democracy. The Westinghouse Electric 
Co., the largest battleship armor-plate 
plant in the world; the Homestead Steel 
Works; Carnegie-Illinois Steel Works; 
McKeesport National Tube Co.; Christy 
Park Shell Plant; Edgar Thompson Steel 
Works, of Braddock; Pittsburgh Steel 
Foundry Corporation & Copperweld Steel 
Co., of Glassport; the Firth Sterling 
Steel Co., of McKeesport, are all located 
in my district. I visited these plants and 
asked these workers how they felt about 
spectator sports. In my poll conducted 
to date of more than 1,000 men over 90 
percent of the men both in the armed 
forces and on the production front favor 
the continuation of professional baseball 
and football. 

My district is a typical cross-section of 
America, and if the results of this poll 
indicated sentiment to the contrary, I 
would urge Government officials to drop 
all spectator sports for the duration. 
But, on the other hand, the poll over- 
whelmingly proves the desire for the 
continuation of spectator sports. To our 
soldiers on the battlefronts who are 
fighting for us and are willing to make 
the supreme sacrifice in this war, base- 
ball and football offer many moments of 
happy relaxation. To our soldiers on 
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the production fronts, it grants them re- 
lief from the war burden they are 
shouldering. The many letters I have 
received from soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, and from war workers, makes it 
evident to me that spectator sports are 
invaluable as a morale builder in this 
time of national emergency. 

Naturally, headline stars who are in 
the age limits will be in the service where 
they should be, but even if oldtimers 
must be brought out of retirement and 
many of the younger married men re- 
quired to spend some of their time work- 
ing in defense plants, the game should 
goon. Spectator sports are still a part 
of the government program in Germany, 
Russia, and Italy. In America we have 
greater reason to see that sports are 
never permitted to die. It is apparent 
that the men now overseas and many of 
those who have returned from Guadal- 
canal and other parts of the globe, yearn 
for a radio report about a baseball or a 
football game. 

Happy soldiers make better fighters, 
just like contented workers make better 
production men. It is my firm convie- 
tion that soldier and civilian morale de- 
mands that the Government permit 
spectator sports to continue for the 
duration. 


Eligibility of Chiropractors for Medical 


Corps Commissions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY = 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 1), 1943 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter re- 
ceived by me, under date of February 9, 
1943, from Dr. William S. Voorhees, of 
Plainfield, N. J., dealing with the ques- 
tion of making chiropractors eligible for 
commissions in the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., February 9, 1943. 
Hon. W. WARREN BARBOUR, 
United States Senator from New Jersey, 
Senate Office Building, N 
Washington, D. O. 

HONORABLE Sm: Rec you as the 
champion for the rights of the entire citi- 
zenry of New Jersey, I appeal to you to urge 
upon War Manpower Commissioner McNutt, 
as well as Secretary of War Stimson and 
Secretary of Navy Knox, to classify chiroprac- 
tors eligible for Medical Corps with regulatory 
commission. 

I may state that New Jersey Medical Act 
now makes it mandatory for chiropractors 
to pass a medical examination, in addition to 
a chiropractic examination; therefore, chiro- 
practors who qualify for a license to practice 
in New Jersey have higher education and 
training than plain ordinary medical doctors. 


New Jersey recognizes chiropractors as medi- 
cal doctors, for they cannot obtain a license 


unless they qualify both as medical doctors 
and chiropractors, but chiropractors do not 
practice medicine and practice only the chi- 
ropractic method of healing. In many other 
States the same law is in vogue. In other 
words, to be a chiropractor you must pass the 
test for medical doctor’s requirements and 
also chiropractic examination. 

More than 26,000,000 persons in United 
States depend upon chiropractic for their 
health. The late John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
who lived to be nearly 100 years old, owed his 
longevity to chiropractic. A Daytona Beach, 
Fla., chiropractor was his health counselor, 
Whenever medical science and all other heal- 
ing agencies fail, patients go to chiropractors 
as the last resort, and in 99 out of 100 cases 
get well, The records also show that many 
medical doctors who get sick and cannot get 
well by means of drugs, medicine, or surgery 
go to chiropractors to get well. . 

As president of American Health Associa- 
tion, as executive director of National Spino- 
graphic Society, as official representative of 
International Chiropractors’ Association, I 
appeal to you, and through you to the mem- 
bership of the entire United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, to find a way 
to urge upon Mr. McNutt to classify chiro- 
practors eligible for commission in same 
status as medical doctors, thus enabling 
chiropractors to render their chiropractic 
service to the armed forces. The chiroprac- 
tors and their followers combined represent 
at least 10,000,000 men and women of voting 
age. We need health freedom and unifica- 
tion of all recognized health agencies to help 
win the war. 

Thanking you and trusting you will do 
your utmost and level best to use your influ- 
ence with Mr. McNutt, particularly, to solve 
this problem, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
WILIAx S. VOORHEES, D. C. 


National Resources Planning Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 1), 1943 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from editorials in support of the contin- 
uance of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, which is carrying on valu- 
able work in post-war planning under 
the direction of the President. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times of 
February 18, 1943] 

In war, decisions must be made quickly, 
sometimes by guess. We know that peace and 
reconstruction will bring great problems. We 
have a little time to plan to meet those prob- 
lems. We can and should use the services of 
such a body as the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
February 19, 1943] 

The refusal of the House of Representatives 
to vote a mere $415,000 for the continuation 
of the National Resources Planning Board is 
disturbing, if not ominous. It smacked more 
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of partisan intransigeance than of the re- 
assertion of independent judgment, for it just 
is not good judgment to spurn a guide into 
an uncertain future. 

Of course, every agency from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Department of 
War is thinking about some post-war pro- 
gram. But if nothing is done to start the 
work of the National Resources Planning 
Board going again in an ever more efficient 
way, we are probably headed for the chaos of 
too many plans, which may be almost as bad 
as none at all. 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean of 
February 19, 1943] 

This important agency seems destined, 
however, to be the victim of its own innocent 
name. Planning—a most reasonable word, 
a most reasonable practice, a most common- 
place virtue in reasonable people—has been 
most intentionally smeared in America, 
Oddly enough, it has been most jubilantly 
smeared by those persons and interests whose 
well-fed existence is the result of planning, 
as they themselves would be the first to pro- 
claim and the last to deny. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record of 
February 20, 1943 

The President wanted to give the board 
$1,400,000 to plan a backlog of public works 
to provide jobs after the war for men and 
women leaving the armed forces and muni- 
tions factories. 

Getting ready for post-war problems now 
will save the Nation billions of dollars in 
time and in preventing unemployment, the 
President said at his press conference Tues- 
day. 

Yet the House of Representatives the next 
day sustained the Appropriations Committee 
in cutting out the $1,400,000 appropriation 
for the board—a trifling sum compared to 
our war expenditures. 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
of February 18, 1943] 


Mr. Roosevelt said that both time and 
money can be saved by advance planning. 
That is an obviously valid point, assuming 
the planning is soundly executed. It is 
certainly false economy of the most short- 
sighted kind to withhold funds for such plan- 
ning, it would be defeatism unworthy of 
America for Congress to take the general at- 
titude that we cannot expect effective plan- 
ning. The President expressed the view 
that very large sums can be saved through 
intelligent work along these lines. We agree, 
And we most earnestly hope that the back- 
wardness of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee will be reversed before it is too late. 


From the Chicago rn Sun of February 18, 
43] 


President Roosevelt's remarks about the 
attitude of Congress toward the National Re- 
sources Planning Board can be summed up 
in the old saying, “penny wise, pound fool- 
ish.” The Board, as the President pointed 
out, is working on blueprints for demobiliza- 
tion. It is charting the details of public 
works that will be needed to prevent the 
inevitable post-war depression. It is work- 
ing out plans for the shift of war in- 
dustry to civilian markets, and for the quick 
and steady reduction of civilian employees 
of the War and Navy Departments, the Office 
of Price Administration and War Production 
Board and other war agencies. Such things 
can’t be done overnight. They require 
months or even years of technical prepara- 
tion. 

The stability and progress of America de- 
mand that Congress restore the appropria- 
Ba for the National Resources Planning 

d. 
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[From the Louisville (Ky.) Times of February 
18, 1943] 

Defeat of President Roosevelt in the first 
round of his fight to keep the National Re- 
sources Planning Board alive is a victory of 
spoilsmen, not of statesmen who would im- 
prove economy. 

The National Resources Planning Board 
represents the national economy front 
against the go-getter class whose members’ 
slogan is, “For myself alone and after me the 
deluge.” 

[From the Miami (Fla.) News of February 
* 19, 1943] 

Apparently the House is not interested in 
cushioning the inevitable shock to our econ- 
omy that will come with the end of the war, 
the demobilization of millions of soldiers 
and the folding up or coaversion back to 
civilian production of thousands of war in- 
dustries. To look ahead and try to prepare 
against the inevitable day of chaos is re- 
garded as visionary. 

The House and the country will live to 
regret this action. The city of Miami, to cite 
a very practical instance that is not in the 
least visionary, will have cause to regret it 
also. It is the National Resources Board 
that has been laying out a tentative pro- 
gram of public works to be built after the 
war, among which is the Virginia Key harbor 
Project. 

From the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune of 
February 18, 1943] 

In citing the need of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and urging its con- 
tinuance, one doesn’t enter the lists as a 
proponent of bureaucracy. The whole point 
is that an agency which can stand on its own 
performance shouldn’t be needlessly sacri- 
ficed in a spirit of political reprisal. For the 
money allotted to it, the National Resources 
Planning Board is one of the best invest- 
ments of public funds in our whole govern- 
mental system. 

[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee of 

February 18, 1943] 

The President’s position is a sound one. 

It should be understood that this Board, 
at comparatively small expense, is seeking to 
find ways and means to cushion the Nation's 
transition from war to peace with the least 
possible dislocation of the Nation’s economy. 

It has set up committees—whose members 
are men of note in their special fields—to 
conduct studies relating to the better use of 
our land, water, and power resources; the 
improvement and correlation of our trans- 
portation systems; the application of new 
scientific knowledge to industrial production; 
and the listing of local, State, and Federal 
works projects which might provide jobs for 
the wage earners when defense output slacks 
off. 


[From the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader of 
February 19, 1943] 

The decision of the House Appropriations 
Committee to give no money to the National 
Resources Planning Board should not and 
probably will not stand, Much excellent work 
has been done by the Board. 


[From the Chicago (III.) Times of February 
19, 1943] 

The National Planning Board's promptings 
are largely responsible for the new aware- 
ness of this problem and for a reasoned ap- 
proach to its solution. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board has encouraged cities, 
States, unions, and industries to study the 
future and prepare to meet it. It is the key- 
stone to the planning arch, the general head- 
quarters of a nation which realized that with- 
out planning we are sure to run into a cat- 
astrcphic Pearl Harbor of peace. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of February 19, 1943] 

The House chose a curious time to strike 
out the National Resources Planning Board. 
That agency's work is more important now 
than at any period in the decade since its 
creation. We cannot afford to repeat the ex- 
periences of the depression years, when we 
proceeded planlessly to improvise one expe- 
dient after another in the creation of “made 
work.” Certainly we shall be most neglect- 
ful of our responsibility if we approach the 
complexities of the post-war era without 
plans for meeting every contingency that 
thoughtful men can anticipate. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun of February 
Yet we believe it would be an error for 
the Congress to abandon completely the 
notion that we have need of an agency 
charged with the business of working out, 
from the Federal point of view, the nature 
of the program of public works which will 
almost certainly be necessary in the post- 
war readjustment period. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board has been working 
on such a program. For good or for ill, it 
has suggested methods of approach to the 
problem. Some of the ideas of its spokes- 
men have sounded pretty silly. Some, on 
the other hand, have made sense and will 
have an influence in the formulation of 
whatever program we finally adopt. 
{From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch of 
February 18, 1943] 

Thus the House Appropriations Committee 
in Washington has thrown out the request 
of the National Resources Planning Board 
for $1,400,000. At present the primary work 
of this agency is to make plans and store 
up projects against the day when millions 
of people will be released from war service 
and war employment, and when hundreds 
and thousands of plants stop work on war 
goods. Then, while men and machines are 
seeking new employment in peacetime pro- 
duction, there may be a gap into which the 
Government will have to step. 

To call planning against that day “super- 
boondoggling” as did Representative DIRKSEN, 
of Illinois, is simply to reveal incapacity to 
comprehend what is happening in the world. 
It is penny wise and pound foolish to risk 
economic and social chaos at the end of the 
war in order to indulge anti-intellectualism 
by “saving” $1,400,000 now. 


[From the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune of 
February 18, 1943] 

Now it is well established that the National 
Resources Planning Board is a Government 
agency which has been doing a useful and 
needed job; not only has it been engaged in 
designing projects for the future but its 
Officials have been and are being consulted 
daily on matters relating to war-production 
projects, particularly with reference to the 
natural resources and potentialities of the 
various sections of the country. And it can 
be said without fear of contradiction that 
the whole war-production effort would not 
be so much out of balance, would be more 
efficient and the errors of overconcentration 
in certain areas would have been avoided if 
the advice of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board had been accepted and acted 
upon by those making war-production 
decisions. 


[From the St. Cloud (Minn.) Times of 
February 22, 1943] 

The House Appropriations Committee in 
Washington has thrown out of the Budget 
the request of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board for $1,400,000 to carry on its work. 
The research work upon which this agency 
is now engaged is to make plans and store 
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up projects against the day when millions of 
our soldiers will be released from war service 
and men from war employment and when 
hundreds of thousands of plants will stop 
work on war goods. Men with wisdom and 
foresight know that while men and machines 
are seeking new employment in peacetime 
production, there is going to be a gap into 
which the Government will Lave to step. 

Now if we are going to win the peace, we 
have got to start right now and make our 
plans. 


[From the Engineering News-Record 
of February 25, 1943] 


PENNY-WISE AND POUND-FOOLISH 


Congressional moves to bar appropriations 
for the National Resources Planning Board 
in an effort to reduce Federal expenditures 
during wartime have been characterized by 
President Roosevelt as “spendthrift.” There 
are many who will share this view with the 
President. 

The Board now is engaged on one of its 
most important tasks—post-war planning of 
public works—and already it has stimulated 
local and State governments in the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications for work that 
can be undertaken as soon as the war ends. 
Having been a witness to the confusion that 
existed in the early days of P. W. A. and other 
work-relief activities the Board has preached, 
and is now putting into practice, the philos- 
ophy of programming public works in ad- 
vance of need. s 

Unfortunately, the Board talked so much 
about great social problems as to create an 
impression among Congressmen and others 
that its chief objective was the advancement 
of social changes that many believe to be 
visionary and impractical. This impression 
has obscured the real value of the factual 
information to be found in many of its 
studies. 

One of these studies, Our Cities—Their 
Role in the National Economy, is worthy of 
special mention. This provided one of the 
most complete analysis ever made of urban 
trends, needs, handicaps, and recommenda- 
tions to retain existing community values. 
Although this report was made prior to the 
war, it represents today one of our most 
valued documents to aid in planning the 
post-war rehabilitation of our cities. Other 
reports, likewise, contain much of the neces- 
sary, basic information for work to be under- 
taken in the future. 

Because of the continuing value of its past 
activities, the undeniable importance of its 
present contributions, and the potential pro- 
motion of worth while future undertakings, 
Congress should not now indulge in the 
penny-wise, pound-foolish action of curtail- 
ing the work of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. The only justification for such 
action would be a proposal by Congress to 
establish a compareble agency that would be 
more directly responsible to Congress for its 
acts than is the present Board. 

The Nation needs an agency that can do 
some long-range thinking with respect to 
post-war developments and can coordinate 
not only the planning of Federal, State, and 
local agencies with respect to public-works 
construction in the post-war period but also 
can integrate the thinking of both private and 
public agencies with respect to the major eco- 
nomic problems that will face us after the 
war is won. 


NO CHECK ON THE WAR EFFORT 


Views expressed in Congress with respect 
to abolishment of the Naticnal Resources 
Planning Board are but a reflection of a view 
that frequently finds expression in the state- 
ment, “Why spend time now in post-war 
planning; let’s win the war first.” All will 
agree that our major objective now should 
be to win the war, but winning the war and 
planning for peace are not mutually exclusive, 
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Everyone cannot have a direct share in 
winning the war by serving in the military 
forces or by working in a war piant; some 
must carry on essential civilian operations, 
and these people can and should be giving 
a lot of thought to the post-war period Un- 
Jess we do that thinking we will not be giv- 
ing our men in the armed forces the full 
support they deserve, for in addition to sup- 
plying their immediate physical needs for 
food, clothing, shelter, and munitions of war, 
we must give them the moral support that 
will come from knowledge that we are pre- 
paring to provide them with peacetime jobs 
when the war is over. We can do that only 
by farsighted planning for a sound post- 
war economy. 

The advanced planning for post-war high- 
way work now being done by State highway 
departments serves as a good example of 
what may be accomplished without slowing 
the war effort. 

There are many engineers and architects 
in private practice who can hardly be ex- 
pected to be absorbed in the immediate war 
effort for one reason or another. These men 
could render a useful service to post-war 
rehabilitation of the Nation’s economy if 
provision were made for their employment by 
local or regional agencies that should be put- 
ting their advance planning into tangible 
form. Expenditures made for plans and 
specifications today will speed the rate at 
which men can be released from the armed 
forces or from war industries with assurance 
that peacetime jobs are ready for them as 
they are released. 


Ruml Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
received from the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen's Association: 


NORTHEASTERN RETAIL 
LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., February 24, 1943. 
JAY LEFEVRE, 
Twenty-seventh District, New York, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The Rum! pay-as-you-go tax 
proposal is of more than passing significance 
to you. 

Congress is now determining whether or 
not this principle will be adopted as the basis 
of tax payments from now on. 

Essentially the Ruml plan has for its pur- 
pose the placing of income taxes on a current 
basis and the elimination of a continuing 
accumulated tax debt. Indirectly it is felt 
by many students of the subject that it will 
be extremely useful in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of our income tax system by reaching 
the highest possible level of collections. 

The tremendous income tax burden to be 
placed on hundreds of thousands of people 
for the first time this year and the enormous 
increases to be experienced by those already 
paying income taxes has not as yet made its 
full force felt. It is generally accepted that 
tax delinquency will be high unless some 
means is taken to put payments on a current 
basis. The vast majority of individuals live 
up to their income and few “save for taxes” 
which are accruing. 


High tax delinquency inevitably means 
higher assessment on tax paying individuals. 

The Ruml plan, proposed by Mr. Beardsley 
Ruml, treasurer of R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York, and chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York is no tax panacea. It is 
not designed to perform a tax miracle. It 
does not establish any new system. Instead 
it will have the effect of putting every tax 
payer on a current basis—paying his taxes 
as he goes along; not accumulating a debt 
which easily might be beyond his capacity to 
pay in another year. 

As business men and as citizens, we have a 
substantial stake in tax policies. The Ruml 
plan has much to offer and is a sound, 
sensible approach to this all-important prob- 
lem. 

The following excerpts of questions and 
answers taken from a radio interview with 
Mr. Ruml will serve to elaborate on certain 
fundamentals of the plan he proposes: 

“Mr. Rum. In order to accomplish the de- 
sirable objective of getting our income taxes 
on a current basis, I suggested to the Treas- 
ury in March of last year and to the Senate 
Finance Committee in July a pian which I 
called the pay-as-you-go-income-tax plan. 
This plan is to be applied to individuals, not 
to corporations. The first problem is how to 
get our personal income taxes on a current 
basis without paying 2 years’ taxes in 1 year. 

“Mr. Bryson. Can that really be done? 

“Mr. RUML. The answer is as simple as day- 
light saving. Let us turn our tax clocks ahead 
1 year. The taxes we have paid last year 
out of our 1942 income are taxes on our 
incomes, received in 1941. We can best solve 
the problem now by recognizing these 1942 
payments to be taxes on 1941 as they really 
are, and beginning 2 Fre paying on 
1943, thereby dropping out year 1942 
from the tax calendar ee de 

“Mr. Bryson. But that sounds like forgiving 
everybody 1 year’s taxes. Is that what you 
mean? 


Mr. Rumi. Not exactly. The tax year of 
1942 is gone but not forgiven. 1 want to 
stress particularly that the essence of the 
plan is to make a change in the method of 
assessing personal income taxes. That change 
is to assess this year's tax against this year's 
income. By this change in the method of 
assessment, the taxpayers go on a current 
basis and accordingly at the same time they 
are income-tax debt free. Much confusion 
has been caused by referring to this change as 
the forgiving of 1 year's taxes. “Forgiving” 
is a term which I have never used in describ- 
ing the plan. It suggests, and wrongly, that 
this year the taxpayers will have a year in 
which they pay no taxes and that the Treas- 
ury will have a year in which it gets no reve- 
nue. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Our thinking will be clearer if we 
think of the plan as a change in the method 
of assessing income taxes. When we turn 
the tax clock ahead, we do not stop the 
clock. 

“Mr. Bryson. Mr. Ruml, last week at his 
press conference President Roosevelt said 
that he thought “we are all in favor of get- 
ting on to a pay-as-we-go basis,” and that a 
“lot of people think the only way to do it 
is to forgive the individual either all or a 
portion of 1 year’s taxes * * * but it 
means the poor old Treasury is out of pocket 
just that much money.” I think we would 
all like to have your explanation of how we 
can turn the tax clock ahead as you suggest 
without hurting the Treasury. 

“Mr. Rumi. First of all, Mr. Bryson, I feel 
sure that when the President referred to the 
Treasury, he was not speaking about the old 
gray building that sits on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue just east of the White House. Nor do 
I think that he meant the people who work 
in the building, all the officials and civil 
servants, who from one point of view are 
also the Treasury. No; I think he referred 
to the Treasury as the financial agency of 
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the Government. The Treasury is to the 
people as a pocketbook is to an individual, 
an instrument of utility but not an end in 
itself. And so it is the financial soundness 
of the Government and, in a special sense, 
the economic well-being of the country that 
we must be certain to protect. 

“Mr. Bryson. That is right. How do we 
provide for that? 

“Mr. Rumi. The answer to the question is 
that we shall all go along paying our income 
taxes, only they will be on a current basis. 
The Treasury will also go along getting its 
revenues. The only difference is that when a 
taxpayer dies or ceases to receive income he 
will not owe a tax as he does under the 
present system. Reduction of tax payment 
by the taxpayer as a result of setting the tax 
clock ahead occurs only at some future date, 
when and as the taxpayer’s income ceases or 
declines. The reduction is therefore spread 
over the whole lifetime of the present in- 
come-taxpaying generation, and occurs bene- 
ficially for each taxpayer at the time when 
his income fails. As for the Treasury, the 
Treasury has never considered taxes recelv- 
able as an asset, and accordingly they can be 
written off the balance sheet of the Govern- 
ment without the change of a single penny. 

“Mr. Brrson. Then there really would be a 
reduction in the long run. What would it 
amount to, say, for a generation of tax- 
payers? 

“Mr. RUML. If we study the consequences of 
the plan over the generation we find that 
since the loss would be spread cer a period 
of some 35 to 50 years, the gross amount of 
$8,000,000,000 estimated as tax Liabilities on 
1942 income would amount to an average of 
only $180,000,000 to $220,000,000 a year. The 
first big loss would come, if at all, in the 
year of a post-war depression, and it would 
occur as a timely adjustment both for the 
economic welfare of the Nation and for the 
help of each individual taxpayer whose in- 
come has suffered reduction. Another way 
of locking at it is that the loss over a gen- 
eration would be about the same as one 
month’s current expenditure. It seems a 
small cost to achieve a basic income-tax re- 
form, preserving the integrity of the income- 
tax system, making possible other badly 
needed wartime tax measures and affecting 
beneficially 27,000,000 citizens. 

“Mr. Bryson. Let us take a concrete case. 
Here is a married man with one dependent 
that made $2,400 in 1942 and who makes the 
Same amount in 1943. What would he pay 
under the present plan and what would he 
pay under pay-as-you-go? 

“Mr. Rum, This taxpayer would pay $129 
under pay-as-you-go, exactly the same 
amount as under the present system, only 
it would be a tax on his 1943 income instead 
of 1942. At the end of the year, he would be 
free of income-tax debt instead of owing a 
year’s taxes as the present system requires. 

“Mr. Errson. Suppose this man's income 
dropped because of lay-off so that in 1943 he 
only had $1,900 instead of $2,400. What 
would his tax be? 

“Mr. Rum. His tax would be $42 in 1943 in- 
stead of $129 as under the present system and 
still at the end of the year he would be free 
of income-tax debt instead of owing a year's 
taxes as he does under the present system. 

“Mr. Bryson. Do I understand that if the 
pay-as-you-go plan goes through, we will all 
have to make an income-tax return and a 
quarterly payment on March 15 just as under 
the present system? 

“Mr. Rumb. You certainly will. The pay- 
as-you-go plan provides for identically the 
same declaration on March 15 as the present 
system, The only difference is that it is a 
tentative return for 1943 instead of a final 
return for 1942. But this means you will 
owe nothing for last year, and what you are 
paying on March 15 is a payment for tax on 
your 1943 current income.” 
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Most important of all, tell your Senators 
and your Congressman how you feel about 
this proposal. Write them today. Urge 
their careful consideration and action at this 
time, and without complicating the picture 
by pyramiding both 1942 and 1943 taxes into 
a single year’s payments. 

A letter in your own words, telling them 
you like the Rum! plan, that income-tax 
payments should be placed on a pay- as- you- 
go basis now, and that you wish them to sup- 
port such a plan is urgently needed now. 

Will you do it, in your own best interest? 

Yours very truly, 
> PAUL S. COLLIER, 
Secretary-Manager, 


War Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a reso- 
lution as passed by the Unicameral Leg- 
islature of Nebraska on the 23d day of 
February 1943 relative to wartime. 

Daylight-saving time has caused much 
confusion in this country. It has served 
no real or good purpose. It is not pos- 
sible by Presidential proclamation, by 
an act of Congress, or by a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
nor by changing of the clocks to add to 
or take away 1 minute from daylight or 
darkness, 

The sun and the moon still rise and 
set on the same old schedule. The 
farmer of Nebraska works from daylight 
until dark. If they worked 40 hours a 
week with time and a half for the next 
8 hours, there wouldn’t be much food 
produced. 

I urge this Congress to take steps to 
do away with the so-called daylight- 
saving time. We are at war and God still 
rules the universe and will do so until 
the end of time. 

The resolution follows. 


Resolution 9 
Resolution opposing war time 


Whereas daylight working hours are a vital 
factor in the preparation and harvesting of 
crops, the feeding of farm animals, and the 
production of farm commodities; and 

Whereas laborers and office workers are, 
under the new war time, compelled to go to 
work, and children are compelled to go to 
school, during the winter months while it 
is still dark, with a consequent increase in 
the use of electricity; and 

Whereas the new war time, since its estab- 
lishment, has proved to be wasteful, rather 
than time saving: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Legislature of Nebraska 
in Fijty-Sicth Session Assembled: 

1, That the Congress of the United States 
is urged to repeal the act establishing war 
time, commonly known as daylight saving 
time. 

2. That a copy of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed by the clerk, be sent to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from Nebraska in the 
Congress of the United States. 


Dogs in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Reoorp, I include the text of 
a transcribed broadcast delivered by me 
over radio stations WSOO, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and WMAM, Marinette, 
Wis., February 28 on the subject Dogs in 
War: 


This afternoon, I am going to digress a bit 
from my usual topic of happenings in Wash- 
ington and talk to you about Dogs in War. 
Practically from the dawn of history, dogs 
have always played some part in practically 
every war. Even in the days of the Knights 
in Armor they had dogs in armor campaigning 
with their masters. 

In the First World War, all the major coun- 
tries used dogs in war for various purposes. 
This was especially true of the French and 
Germans. 

As the political dogs of war began to growl 
back in the 1930's, the Germans and the Rus- 
sians, particularly, launched upon an inten- 
sive program of training dogs for war; until 
at the outbreak of hostilities, it has been re- 
liably reported that the Germans had a 
canine army of around 100,000 thoroughly 
trained dogs. The Russians had a canine 
army of 50,000; and prior to Pearl Harbor, 
it has been reliably stated that the Germans 
turned over to the Japanese some 25,000 
trained dogs, which they have since used to 
good advantage. 

Unfortunately, it appears that the British, 
Dutch, and ourselves, being essentially peace- 
loving countries, had not gone in for any such 
elaborate training programs for either dogs 
or dog handlers and, therefore, the results 


of our joint backwardness made themselves: 


immediately felt in the Japanese invasion of 
the Malay jungles against the Dutch and 
British and later manifested themselves 
against our own Marines in the South Pa- 
cific. It can, perhaps, be reliably stated that 
no little part of the Japaneses’ successes in 
overrunning the stanch British and Dutch 
defenders of the Malay jungles can be at- 
tributed to the Jayanese dogs of war. In turn 
much of our own embarrassment in the 
South Pacific might likewise be attributed to 
dogs. It is known that our own Marines hur- 
riedly asked for, and received, a relatively few 
dogs which in turn aided in the routing of the 
Japanese from Guadalcanal; and recent news 
releases showed some of our tired and valiant 
band of Marines returning from that war 
center with their valiant but all too few 
Marine dogs of war. We have all been very 
much intrigued by the various stories and 
illustrations appearing in papers illustrating 
the various ways in which our soldiers camou- 
flage themselves to avoid enemy detection 
but there is no way in which anyone can hide 
himself from the keen smell of a trained war 
dog. The British and Dutch found that out 
and we are Jearning it—to our sorrow. 

And so we find that the dog, whom poets 
of the past and present have called man's 
best friend has been playing his patriotic part 
in serving his patriotic masters on all fronts 
in this greatest of all wars. 

Now some of you may wonder just how 
these dogs play their part and just what 
manner of training they receive. We have 
often heard the statement made that our 
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troops in all branches are trained as task 
forces—meaning that they have been trained 
especially to accomplish certain tasks. And 
so we find when an invasion task force starts 
out, it usually has its naval and air task force 
assigned to it to protect the troop and mate- 
rial laden transports; it has its Navy and Coast 
Guard men assigned to the difficult task of 
transporting the beachhead landing force, 
which occupational force in turn has its own 
previously designed task to perform. Like- 
wise, we find that the dogs themselves are 
trained to accomplish certain tasks under fire 
or on patrol. For instance, dogs assigned to 
the Signal Corps are frequently sent out with 
reels of wire on their back which unwinds as 
they go along to a predetermined outpost. 
Likewise these dogs are trained to carry writ- 
ten messages back or, perhaps, in turn to 
transport relatively small quantities of am- 
munition to beleagured outposts. Then fol- 
lowing a battle—in this war as in the last— 
dogs operating under the Red Cross are used 
as bearers of first-aid supplies to the 
wounded in foxholes or shell holes. Dogs 
can find and succor the wounded at night as 
well as in daylight. 

In addition, of course, up in the cold, 
frozen regions of the north countries, the 
dogs of the sled are performing war functions 
perfectly normal to them in peacetime. 

And then we have another category in 
which dogs are performing a most important 
duty in our war effort. I refer particularly 
to the dogs which are on guard duty and pa- 
trol duty on airports, Army posts, docks, fac- 
tories, warehouses, sea coasts. Recently it 
was my great pleasure to visit the Coast 
Guard dog patrol training center established 
last fall on the Widener estate in Elkins 
Park, just outside of Philadelphia. There 
Lt. Peter A. B. Widener, the famous Philadel- 
phia sportsman, turned over to Uncle Sam’s 
Coast Guard, free of charge, his remarkable 
training facilities for his own kennels of Ger- 
man Shepherd dogs and which has, of course, 
been tremendously enlarged. Lieutenant 
Widener was one of the first large-scale im- 
porters of German Shepherd dogs in this 
country, not only because of his interest in 
that particular breed of dogs but because he 
had the foresight to understand their future 
value shor 1 this Nation unfortunately ever 
again become involved in a major war. 

At the Philadelphia center, under the di- 
rection of Lt. Theodore Kapnek, one of the 
outstanding trainers of the country, they 
now have facilities for training about 200 of 
these German Shepherd dogs at one time. 
Each dog is trained to be handled by each of 
two Coast Guardsmen. It takes about 30 days 
to train the Coast Guardsman to properly 
train his dog and likewise it takes about 4 to 
6 weeks for the man to properly train his 
dog. These particular dogs are being trained 
primarily for shore patrol duty, which they 
perform normally only at night. It has been 
conservatively figured by the Coast Guard 
that one Coast Guardsman on shore patrol 
with his dog is equivalent to seven individual 
patrolmen without a dog. This is because of 
the fact that when we are seeking to keep 
saboteurs off our shores or away from our 
water-front structures, the keen nose of those 
dogs can detect the presence of a stranger up 
to 200 yards away. When on patrol and he 
detects a stranger, the dog immediately puts 
his patrolman on his guard by a muffled 
growl or slight whine, or perhaps, a perking 
up of the ears coupled with a slight tug of 
his leash. 

Immediately his keen nose leads the patrol- 
man to his suspect. The dogs are trained to 
instantaneous obedience and will not attack 
unless commanded. I saw those dogs attack 
a trained athlete weighing some 200 pounds— 
a former heavyweight boxing champion who 
was dressed in a heavily padded suit—and, 
believe me, I don't want any of those 75- 
pounders leaping at me, because “they don't 
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mean maybe“ when their master tells them to 
take the offensive. Naturally, they immedi- 
ately leap for the right hand, which usually 
is apt to contain a gun, but from then on 
they go to work until commanded to cease 
the attack. Then the normal procedure is for 
the Coast Guard patrolman to tell the dog to 
watch the prisoner while he goes to summon 
help, or perhaps the dog is instructed to 
watch the prisoner while he is being led in for 
questioning. The dog does exactly that. He 
measures his prisoner off, and as long as the 
prisoner behaves, he is safe from attack, but 
let him make one false move and the dog is 
on him quicker than a flash, and that attack 
on him is much more vicious than the origi- 
nal capture. 

If the Coast Guard’s estimate is correct 
and it is based pretty much on factual expe- 
rience—then don’t you see that if the Coast 
Guard can provide a force of say 10,000 dogs, 
each with 2 handlers, those 20,000 men can 
release for active sea duty thousands of addi- 
tional trained Coast Guardsmen who would 
otherwise be needed to perform the same 
amount of antisaboteur patrol protection or 
guard duty. Likewise to be more conserva- 
tive we might perhaps estimate that the Ger- 
man’s canine army of 100,000 dogs for guard 
duty in the occupied countries, for patrol 
duty, outpost duty, etc., has permitted them 
to release at last a manpower army of 500,000 
trained soldiers for the fighting fronts. I 
should again remark in passing that in the 
Coast Guard work these dogs operate only on 
the night patrols. Each dog works a 4-hour 
shift with one of his handlers, and then, per- 
haps, is off for 4 hours and might work a 
second 4-hour shift with his other handler. 
Meanwhile, of course, both of the handlers 
would take their usual 4-hour trek on patrol 
duty or guard duty during the daylight hours 
without the dogs, who are permitted to rest 
during that time. 

These dogs n Philadelphia are being beau- 
tifully trained and they certainly are enjoying 
for the time being at least a most pleasant en- 
vironment. One or two dogs share huge wire 
kennels at least 6 by 10 feet in size; sleep on 
elevated platform beds, well padded with 
clean cedar shavings and have their individ- 
ual drinking cup. They feed on a carefully 
well-balanced, scientific ration. A staff of 
veterinarians insure their maintenance of 
good health and finally the Coast Guard 
handlers themselves become so closely at- 
tached to their dog that free hand-outs of 
tidbits taken from the Coast Guardsman’s 
own meal or, perhaps, purchased at the 
nearby hot-dog stands are the rule rather 
than the exception. 

The dogs come to the Coast Guard volun- 
tarily from patriotic citizens all over the 
country. The Coast Guard wisely dignifies 
the patriotic service which the dogs them- 
selves are called upon to perform by giving 
them an individual enrollment application 
blank to be filled out by the owner in the 
dog’s name. I want to read you this applica- 
tion blank at this moment: 


“ENROLLMENT APPLICATION, UNITED STATES 
COAST GUARD DOG PATROL 


“To the COMMANDANT OF THE COAST GUARD: 

“I hereby apply for enrollment, for active 
service, in the Coast Guard Reserve, for the 
duration of the war, as a Coast Guard dog 
for patrol. 

“I submit a picture, herewith, as well as 
answers to the following questionnaire: 

“i. Breed. 

“2. Name, 

“8. Age.” 

And, incidentally, the Coast Guard take 
for training only dogs which are at least one 
year old and under five years old. 

“4. Sex. 

“5, If bitch, are you spayed?” 

This question of sex is immaterial to the 
Coast Guard, but the reason this latter ques- 
tion is asked is because they are carefully 
selecting the breeding of all the female dogs 
possible in order to develop their own 


specially bred line of dogs. The public in 
turn is being asked to volunteer to raise 
these puppies until they become a year old 
at which time, if the war has not then been 
won, it is understood the year-old puppies 
are to be turned over to the Coast Guard on 
demand. I am told, incidentally, that the 
public response in Philadelphia has been so 
instantaneos to this Coast Guard request 
that they are unable at this time to begin 
to supply the demand and, consequently, 
have a long waiting lie: of prospective puppy- 
raising volunteers. 

“6, Shoulder height.” 

Of course, these Coast Guard dogs all are 
pretty good-sized dogs, but at Front Royal, 
Va., where the Army is conducting a very 
extensive training program of dogs intended 
not only for Army use but also for each of the 
other branches, including the Coast Guard, 
they take dogs of several other breeds and 
while they originally took dogs with a shoul- 
der height of 18 inches, they have since raised 
the minimum to 20 inches. 

The seventh question is—weight. Most of 
these Coast Guard dogs for patrol that I saw 
in Philadelphia weigh between 50 and 75 
pounds and, of course, by accurate feeding 
are kept at their best fighting weight. The 
question is: “Are you registered with the 
Kennel Club? If so, what is your number, 
and registered name”? Question 11, “Are you 
in good health“? 12, Have you had distem- 
per?” “Are you nervous?” and “Are you afraid 
of gunfire?” Obviously, neither a highly ner- 
vous or a gun-shy dog makes a steady or 
valuable dog on patrol. Question 18, “What 
is your attitude toward strangers?” I don’t 
know that this makes any particular differ- 
ence excepting—as I pointed out previously— 
all these dogs are trained to work strictly 
on command of the handler and attain their 
viciousness on command. Then questions 19 
and 20. Are you a good watch dog, and have 
you had any obedience training?” Then, of 
course, they ask for a general outline of a 
dog’s disposition, training background, spe- 
cial habits, or other useful information. And 
then the agreement reads: “I hereby agree, 
if accepted, to perform active service without 
pay or allowance, other than subsistence. If 
in the event, after trial, I am found to be 
unsuitable for the work required of me, I 
wish to be returned to my owner or leave 
my further disposal to the discertion of the 
United States Coast Guard.” And finally, 
“If I am available after the end of the war, 
I wish to be returned to my owner cr leave 
my further disposal to the discretion of the 
United States Coast Guard.” And then the 
application is signed with the dog’s name and 
the owner’s name and address. If the dog is 
enrolied he gets a beautiful formal certificate 
of enrollment which his master can properly 
display with patriotic pride in his home. As 
a means of further identifying the dog’s pa- 
triotic service to his country, the Coast Guard 
now has under consideration the tattooing of 
the Coast Guard insignia on the inside of the 
dog’s ear, together with his enrollment num- 
ber. 

Yes; the dogs are playing a big part in this 
war and there will be other dog fights in this 
war than those about which we read in the 
skies. 


Need for Unity 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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herein the address of the Hgnorable 
Prentiss M. Brown, Administrator, Office 
of Price Administration, before a meeting 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, New York City, 
February 18, 1943, on the occasion of the 
presentation of a medal to its founder, 
Mr. Harry Fletcher, of Michigan. The 
address is as follows: 


Thank you, Harry Fletcher, for that very 
splendid introduction. I shall always con- 
sider it a matter of great pride to recall the 
words that you said upon this occasion. The 
last time I was in this hall was in 1924 at 
the preconvention banquet before the famous 
McAdoo-Smith scrap in Madison Square Gar- 
den. As I look over those on my left and 
those on my right and those in front of me, 
I do not see any faces who were here that 
night. 

I was requested by the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee—the new 
one—to make the speech at the Jackson Day 
dinner on Washington’s birthday next week 
in Washington. Knowing that I had this 
obligation, I decided to try to find a sub- 
stitute and avoid that speech if I could. So 
I suggested they request a gentleman who 
lives in the Hudson Valley near Poughkeepsie, 
and who is temporarily more or less, a resi- 
dent of Washington at the present time, and 
he has decided to substitute for me. So I 
do not have that obligation, and I think he 
will take care of the situation pretty well 
down in Washington. 

I am glad this is Michigan Day, because I 
live in Michigan, have lived there all my 
life, and I am glad to be talking to people 
who are familiar with the timber, lumber, 
and pulpwood business. I was born within 
earshot of the forests where the hack of the 
ax and the whine of the saw were heard as 
they drove through the maple logs. I recall 
that my first athletic sport as a youngster 
was running the logs on the bosom of Lake 
Huron. I had a great deal of success in doing 
it as a youth, but I tried it again last sum- 
mer, and I found that the logs were smaller 
and the man was bigger, with disastrous 
results. 

As a lawyer I think I know more about 
lumber law and lumber litigation than I do 
of any other subject. The name of Fletcher 
is a great name in Michigan. I heard the 
name Gilchrist. That likewise is a great 
name in Michigan. A little community in 
my small county of Mackinaw was named 
after the first Gilchrist, closely connected 
with the great lumbering operations that 
were carried on in the Mackinac Straits 
regions. I have followed it with interest, 
and I have been intimately connected with 
it, and I am most happy, therefore, to meet 
you here today. 

In this job of Price Administrator for 
the Nation I have what I think is a most 
unique personal situation. So far as I can 
recollect, I am perhaps the first man who 
handled legislation creating an office, fought 
the battle for the law of October 2, 1942, 
which gave vitality and power to that office, 
and then by a queer quirk of fate and the 
verdict of the people of Michigan, was taken 
out of the Senate and given the responsi- 
bility for admin: the law that I 
wrote. So if it fails, I think to a greater 
extent than any other time in history the 
responsibility is mine. 

I have a sense of difficulty—I think that is 
the best word—in meeting this situation. 
The consumers in the United States have 
never been organized. We have large or- 
ganizations who do present the consumer 
viewpoint like the labor unions, but they are 
primarily producers. We have organizations 
of the women, such as the League of Women 
Voters, a great independent organization 
which gave me great help in the passage of 
these two pieces of legislation. But they do 
not exert and apparently cannot exert the 
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same pregsure and power down in Washington 
as do the great producer organizations. S0 
my job is principally one of resistance. 

I sit day after day listening to the requests 
of people who want me to do something, 
many, many times with justice on their side. 
I have to sit there and represent those people 
who never come near and so often those whose 
voices are silent when their interests are so 
vitally affected. Only yesterday I had to turn 
down my good friends, the Senators and 
many Congressmen from Texas, Arizona, 
Florida, and California, in what was a pretty 
strong demand for a substantial rise in the 
price of citrus fruits. I had to resist my 
good friends from North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Florida, Delaware, and 
others of the great early potato-producing 
sections of the country and say No“ to their 
request for higher prices. 

I guess I had better not go into the ques- 
tion of print paper prices at the present time. 
It might be a little bit unfortunate. I may 
say that I spoke to the Association of News- 
paper Editors only last Saturday, and I didn’t 
say anything there. So I am playing square 
between both of you. I inflict a speech on 
each. When that issue comes before us we 
will decide it on the merits and under the law 
in accord with what I think to be the princi- 
ples of fairness and equity in the interests of 
the people of the United States. 

This price control job is one which needs 
public support. We have strong powers of 
resistance, but we need your support. We 
need the support of all Americans, because 
one is inclined, when he hears so continually 
the requests of those who produce, to be 
overborne by their arguments. I want to 
point out to you in the little while that I 
will take today the crux of this situation. 

When we passed the first price control law 
there was in it no substantial control nor 
machinery set up for the purpose of stabil- 
izing wages. The result was that while the 
general principle was laid down, the farm 
producers of the country urged, and with 
consid>2rable justice, that since wages were 
not strictly stabilized and controlled we 
ought to let farm prices go somewhat be- 
yond the figure which farmers and farm 
leaders and legislators, interested primarily 
in farm prices, had for many years consid- 
ered to be a fair and equitable formula— 
the formula commonly known as parity. 

Subsequently, with great reluctance, those 
of us in charge of the legislation consented 
to a higher parity than that which had long 
been established. It became apparent dur- 
ing the summer of 1942 that the system 
would not work, that we did not have suffi- 
cient control. Thereupon ensued the Presi- 
dent’s Labor Day message, and the law of 
October 2, 1942, which definitely and cer- 
tainly fixes the general level of prices and 
wages as of September 15, 1942, with certain 
necessary and equitable exceptions, as the 
standard of wages and prices throughout the 
country. 

Today, the principle of that law, which is 
a just and equitable act, is being assailed on 
both sides—farm prices and wages. Two 
movements are in Congress at the present 
time—the Pace amendment which would re- 
define parity upward, and the movement in 
the Senate which I do not yet believe has 
been framed into a bill, but which will be 
before the Senate before very long, by which 
there will be eliminated from the calculation 
of farm and food prices the payments which 
the Government has been making for 10 
years to the farmers in the calculation of 
farm prices. Either one of them will do us 
great injury. The two of them together will 
just about wreck the control of food prices 
in the United States. 

My good friend to my right, Mr. Mead, who 
sits on the War Labor Board and who is a 
member with me of the Byrnes stabilization 
committee, knows that at the present time 
the foundation of the drive for higher wages, 


particularly in the bituminous coal fields— 
which is the big opening wedge—is based 
upon the probability of the passage of these 
two farm measures in the House and the 
Senate, which would ruin price control. 

I say to you with some knowledge of the 
subject, experience with it for the past several 
years, and as the responsible sponsor in the 
Senate of both bills—the latter one of which 
I wrote myself—with that background of 
knowledge, if we break through the price 
structure as it is today the wage structure 
will inevitably be broken through, and we 
will face in this country the most dangerous 
domestic situation that this Nation has ever 
faced. It would be equal to a tremendous 
defeat on the military front. 

These measures must not pass. There 
must be, and I am confident there will be, 
on the part of those in charge of the ad- 
ministration a determination that we can- 
not accede to the demands in the bituminous- 
coal situation to the effect that the Little 
Steel formula be junked. The great city of 
Detroit, the greatest center of war production 
in the United States in southeastern Michi- 
gan, is totally and wholly dependent upon 
the continuing everyday production of bitu- 
minous coal. There must be no strike and 
there must be no compromise. We must 
meet this issue squarely and fairly. If we 
do, I am satisfied that the American people 
will back the Chief in that effort, and I am 
satisfied that in the end we will win out in 
the battle on the farm front. We cannot 
now stop to make adjustments which many 
might think are necessary to bring about 
economic justice in the United States. We 
never have achieved it, but we have come 
much closer to it than in any nation of the 
world. 

The theory back of the October 2 act 
was that we were to take things as they are, 
with adjustments to cure gross inequities 
and stand by that principle. As far as the 
Office of Price Administration is concerned, 
we will stand by that principle. If they cut 
our appropriation and throw us out of Wash- 
ington, nobody, Harry, in a personal sense, 
will be happier than I to go back to the blue 
waters of Lake Huron and the great forests 
of northern Michigan where I would like 
to be. 

You know that I, in the eyes of the general 
public, was defeated, because I fought the 
battle of October 2 and carried that ball 
through. I think I was never quite so 
thrilled as I was in the days immediately fol- 
lowing when the general public, the press, 
and the President commended my effort. 

There was published by a man, at some 
expense, a full page advertisement in the 
Washington Post, commenting upon the bat- 
tle I then made. I think) and I thought 
then, that it was far more important that 
the stabilization law should pass than that 
Prentiss Brown should stay in the United 
States Senate. 

If one can throw aside the feeling that we 
all have—to use a trite, common phrase— 
that “we hate to lose,” I would have been 
very glad to go back to northern Michigan 
and stay. I thought that was what the 
people of Michigan told me to do last No- 
vember. I fully intended to stay there. 
Well, I had to go back to Washington to vote 
on a few measures. When I returned, I was 
summoned to go “downtown.” I had been 
there many times before, and I had been the 
subject and object of the marvelous art of 
persuasion that the President has. I suc- 
cumbed again and am now Price Administra- 
tor. I well recall an earlier trip down. Sen- 
ator Harrison, who was the chairman of the 
great Committee on Finance, where I did 
much of my work, knew that I was inclined 
against the reciprocity treaties. The vote in 
the Senate was going to be close. I had a good 
speech prepared against the proposition. (I 
am sure “Pat” suggested my visit.) I was 
invited down and saw the Chief at about 11 
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in the morning, and by 12:30 I was on the 
floor of the Senate, urging the adoption of 
the reciprocity agreements. 

It was not always so. As my Michigan 
friends well know, there were many times 
when my powers of resistance were somewhat 
more firm, as on the Supreme Court issue, 
where many people gave me some credit for 
aiding in the eventual defeat of the bill, and 
on many other measures, where it was a 
question of conscience. 

That leads me to what I think is the heart 
of what I have to say today to this audience. 
From 1933 through 1940, there were many 
times when I was in sharp disagreement with 
my party, with my Chief, and in those days 
of peace, I did not hesitate to express my 
views. For example, I was the only Demo- 
crat on the House Banking and Currency 
Committee to vote against the elimination 
of the gold clause in the United States Gov- 
ernment bonds. I was one of seven who 
voted against it in the House and though 
generally I was in agreement with the phi- 
losophy and the platform of my party, I exer- 
cised the right of an independent American 
to differ when I considered it necessary to 
do so. As the days came on and the storm 
clouds in Europe became darker, as we ap- 
proached the days when foreign policy was 
under discussion, I caught hold of myself 
one day and said, “My country is in peril. 
The American people have chosen a leader. 
In 1940 they chose him under the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances in our history, 
the breaking of the third-term tradition.” 
I was minded against it. All my training as 
a lawyer, my belief in traditio- and prece- 
dent, was against it, but I thought that in 
that crisis we should retain experienced lead- 
ership, and we did. The American people de- 
cided that way. I then said a thing which 
has been used not only throughout my State, 
but by representatives of the other party 
throughout the Nation, and it was the state- 
ment which I repeat here, that in matters of 
foreign policy and in the conduct of the war 
I am going to follow the Chief, even when it 
is against my own better judgment. 

I say to you now, and I say it in all se- 
riousness, and I say it as one whose political 
future is behind him, that I have never 
known a time when there was so much dis- 
unity in the Congress of the United States, 
when there was so much backbiting and 
fighting between the American people over 
inconsequential things. It extends much 
further, to our allies in this great war. How 
much was said by many, some in the Con- 
gress itself, about England and her ambi- 
tions and her desire to win material things 
out of this -war, forgetting that from those 
terrible June days of 1940, when mighty 
France fell before the onslaughts of the 
German hordes, down to that June day in 
1941 when Germany attacked Russia, the 
citadel and fortress of England stood alone 
against what I fairly say are the hosts of evil 
in this world. Britain saved our civilization. 

Regardless of what may be called flyspecks 
on her past and regardless of the natural am- 
bitions that nations and governments have to 
acquire additional territory, trade, and so on, 
in the future, I say to you that that was one 
of the most heroic achievements in the long 
history of world civilization. 

Today that same spirit seems to exist with 
many. You see it in the attitude of some on 
the Dies committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives against that powerful and potent 
force that is beating back the German hordes 
on the plains of Russia today. I hope all of 
us will realize that unity in spirit is neces- 
sary; that we will remember that the great 
foes are that Nazi military bund and junta 
which on three occasions in the lives of the 
men and women who are present today have 
broken the peace of the world, and the crimi< 
nal assassins of Japan; that it is necessary in 
the days of the future that these great na- 
tions who are now united together must stand 
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together. And, my good friends, they won't 
if this backbiting, this under-the-table talk, 
these criticisms of the war effort of our allies 
and our friends are continued, if these seeds 
of disunity which have been sown are per- 
mitted to nurture and grow and live and 
become powerful elements in our life. 

We are one of the great “have” nations of 
the world. We probably have less by way of 
territorial ambition than any other great 
nation in the world. But, my good friends, 
the Russians are much like us. There are 
160,000,000 of them. They have the most ex- 
tensive territory in the world. They have 
tremendous resources, and their objective, as 
stated definitely by those in charge of their 
Government, is to retain what they have. I 
don't mean by that either our Nation in its 
demand for air bases, or other nations who are 
with us in their desires for better protection, 
may not for some years to come, for some 
decades to come, require some territory. But 
they know, and we know, from the bitter ex- 
perience following 1918, that selfishness, ag- 
grandizement, national selfishness will only 
result in a war in which your grandchildren 
and mine will again be engaged in deathly 
struggle. 

Finally, I plead for that unity here in the 
country itself. On the domestic front, in the 
emergency agencies, one of which I head, we 
need the support of the American people as a 
whole. In the matter of the carrying on of 
the war, to be specific, in the matter of the 
determination of the size of our Army and 
the necessity for troops in the field, in the air, 
and on the ships, I want to leave it to the 
military authorities, and I think the Con- 
gress and the people should get behind them; 
I am afraid that at the present time they are 
not. 

We need a rebirth of that spirit of unity. 
We all deplore the temporary losses in North 
Africa—which have depressed many of us in 
the last 2 or 3 days—where our land forces for 
the first time are in active combat with the 
enemy. But out of it, my good friends, may 
come a realization that Joe Stalin and his 
army can’t win this war alone. Out of it 
may come a realization that there is a lot of 
venom and power in the Nazi snake yet. Let 
us not become too complacent. Let us not 
feel that we can again enjoy the American 
sport of fighting each other. Let us march 
on behind the Chief together to victory. 


Lincoln’s Fame Is No Postscript 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by James Morgan, from the Boston Sun- 
day Globe of February 7, 1943: 

Lrncotn’s Fame Is No Postscripr—Po.tti- 
cians GUESSED Him WRONG, Bur THE PEOPLE 
AND THE INTELLECTUALS TOOK THE MEASURE 
or His GREATNESS WHILE He LIVED 

(By James Morgan) 

The late Justice Holmes recently has been 
cited as a witness that Abraham Lincoln was 
not rated a great man until long after his 
death. That raises a question of more than 
antiquarian interest. For there is a general 
and persistent belief that often we enter- 
tain greatness unawares, which inclines us 
to hesitate in winnowing the chaff from the 


wheat in public life lest posterity get a 
laugh on us. It will be profitable to in- 
quire on this opening day of the week of 
Lincoln’s birthday whether Lincoln’s gen- 
eration really did make a wrong guess on him. 

Certainly the political people generally 
were fooled. That caused many of them to 
make a lot of trouble for Lincoln in his time 
and much for themselves in aftertime. But 
he forewarned them in his second annual 
message to Congress: “We cannot escape his- 
tory. No personal significance or insignifi- 
cance can spare one or another of us. The 
fiery trial through which we pass will light 
us down in honor or dishonor to the latest 
generation.” The wrong guessers and mar- 
plots of that day are remembered now only 
for the purpose of supplying the shadows in 
the background of a heroic figure. 

Yet it must be said for those luckless 
fellows that Lincoln was nominated oniy 
because he was a supposed second- or third- 
rater, who would not draw the fire of the 
opposition as it would be drawn by more 
shining targets. The silence in which he 
remained wrapped in a remote village 
throughout the campaign of 1860 deepened 
the impression, with Wendell Phillips impa- 
tiently demanding, “Who is this huckster 
in politics? Who is this county court 
advocate?” 


THE STRANGER IN WASHINGTON 


No President-elect until then ever had 
entered Washington so much a stranger as 
this one-term ex-Congressman, who pub- 
licly admitted. “I hold myself without mock 
modesty the humblest of all the individuals 
who have been elected President of the 
United States.” 

Nor did he look the star part which a 
seemingly freakish destiny had cast him to 
play in the great drama that impended. He 
was not of the Websterian manner, which 
remains to our day the pattern for the stuffed 
shirts who strut and fret their hour upon 
the stage. 

Even John Hay, whom the new President 
brought on with him from Illinois to be a 
secretary, seems not to have penetrated this 
disguise of greatness. For we find young 
John, who was eastern educated and an as- 
sumed sophisticate, longing to escape from 
an association with this unsuspected 
immortal. 

Horace Greeley made no bones of telling 
Lincoln to his face in what low esteem he 
was held by beginning a letter to him with 
this candid salutation, “You are not con- 
sidered a great man.” All Washington took 
it for granted that one of the two great men 
in the Cabinet, Seward or Chase, would run 
this “simple Susan,” as Samuel Bowles of 
the Springfield Republican sized him up. 

Seward and Chase factions in Congress 
wrangled for years over the project to rescue 
Lincoln from the supposed domination of the 
one or the other, and there were many who 
wanted to deliver him from the domineering 
Stanton. “He might appear to go Seward's 
way one day,” Grant said, “and Stanton’s 
another, but all the time he was going his 
own course, and they with him. It was his 
gentle firmness in carrying out his own will 
without argument, force, or friction that 
formed the basis.” 


SLOW START ON A FAR JOURNEY 


There is much to be said in extenuation 
for those behind the scenes who undervalued 
Lincoln, always an inefficient administrator. 
When the first Charles Francis Adams came 
to discuss foreign policy with his Chief be- 
fore departing for his post as Minister to 
England, he carried away from that last 
meeting with him the picture of a “shabbily 
dressed man” who “slouched into the room” 
in “worn slippers” and talked mostly about 
the Chicago postmastership. Adams never 
was to realize that he was saved from receiv- 
ing his passports in London by Lincoln’s com- 
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mon sense and native tact in toning down 
Seward's protest to the British Government 
against the recognition of the Confederacy 
as a belligerent. 

“I may go forward slowly,” Lincoln said, 
“but I never walk backward.” No one had 
a clearer or stronger grasp than he of the 
issue confronting the country. But he was 
not, nor was anyone else, quick to rise to 
the proportions of the struggle over that 
issue. Once events had lifted him to the 
level of it, he himself lifted the occasion to 
the loftier level of the universal principles 
set forth in the Gettysburg Address and of 
the soul-searching, spiritual vision that illu- 
mined the second inaugural. 


POPULAR INSTINCT PROPHETIC 

At the approach of the time to nominate 
a candidate for President in 1864, the almost 
unanimous voice of the political fraternity 
was “for anyone but Lincoln,“ which col- 
lided, when the delegates came to the con- 
vention, with the voice of the people “for 
no one but Lincoln.” 

To the two extremes of our national life, 
the commonalty and the intellectuals, be- 
longs the honor of having been first to mark 
the moral and mental growth of the man 
and to appreciate his rare natural qualities 
for leadership. The judgment of history on 
him was anticipated by the instinct of his 
own plain people. However they wearied 
and faltered in the long, indecisive war, their 
attitude toward the President himself was 
not so extravagantly overstated by an enthu- 
siastic westerner in the line at a White House 
reception, who declaimed, “Out our way the 
people put their trust in God and Abraham 
Lincoln.” The secondary object of that 
tribute replied with the admission, “My 
friend, I am inclined to think they are half 
right, at least.” There is credible testimony 
to the popular affection in the very title of 
the song, We Are Coming Father Abraham, 
Three Hundred Thousand More. 

POETS AND PROPHETS 


Emerson was in the forefront of the intelli- 
gentsia in revising the estimation of Lincoln. 
Lowell did not lag behind the sage of Concord 
in acclaiming the “unknown man whom a 
blind fortune, as it seemed had lifted from 
the crowd to the most dangerous and diffi- 
cult eminence of modern times.” 

Within a week of Stanton’s turning from 
the deathbed of his Chief and hoarsely whis- 
pering, “Now he belongs to the ages,” Emer- 
son pronounced a eulogy which time has not 
amended: 

“Old as history is, and manifold as are its 
tragedies, I doubt if any death has caused so 
much pain to mankind as this has caused. 
We might well be silent, and suffer 
the awful voices of the time to thunder to 
us. By his courage, his justice, 
his even temper, his fertile counsel, his hu- 
manity, he stood a heroic figure in the center 
of a heroic epoch. * * + He is the true 
history of the American people in his time 

* © father of his country, the pulse of 


-20,000,000 throbbing in his heart, the thought 


of their minds articulated by his tongue.” 
Lowell’s Commemoration Ode at Harvard 
followed in a few weeks with its now time- 
tested prophecy: 
‘Standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, far-seeing man, 
Segacious, patient, dreading praise, not 
blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first Ameri- 
can.” 


The theme inspired Whitman to write 
what my gifted colleague, Lucien Price, ranks 
first in elegiac literature, When Lilacs Last 
in the Dooryard Bloomed: 

“A sprig with its flower I break 
° 7 ° * * 
For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my 

days ù> +» 
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Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Dr. Holmes, 
all laid their wreaths on the bier, while from 
across the Atlantic the funeral chorus was 
swollen by Tom Taylor in his apology for 
London Punch: 

“Yes, he had liv'd to shame me from my 
sneer, 
. * . * * 


To make me own this hind of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men.” 


Lincoln’s fame is no postscript of history. 
True, it has continued to spread abroad, until 
Lloyd George could say at the dedication of 
the statue of the American President at 
Westminster: 

“In a few moments we shall see unveiled 
before our eyes a presentment in bronze of 
the best known historical face in the Anglo- 
Saxon world, in fact one of the few best 
known faces in the whole world. He is one 
of the giant figures, of whom there are very 
few in history, who lose their nationality in 
death * * * they belong to mankind.” 

Posterity cherishes but it may not flatter 
itself that it discovered the greatness of this 
embodiment of the American way of life, 
this prophet of government by the people, 
which is now again under fire, who stands as 
the supreme justification and the symbol 
of an equal chance for all men everywhere. 


Wagner Labor Relations Act 
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or 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Catholic Action of the South 
of February 18, 1943: 


BACK TO INDUSTRIAL FEUDALISM?——-WARNING TO 
AMERICANS 


The Wagner Labor Relations Act is the 
greatest measure of industrial and even so- 
cial reform that has been enacted by the 
Congress of the United States in all its his- 
tory. It is the culmination of a movement 
for economic freedom and democracy which 
has been in progress for decades. It has been 
sanctioned by the best sources of public 
opinion in the United States, including the 
church and outstanding representatives of 
our colleges and universities. Its opponents 
are the same old benighted forces whose rep- 
resentatives place profit above democracy and 
humanity and refuse to recognize that our 
Government, economic as well as political, is, 
and of right ought to be, “of the people, by 
the people.” 

The right of employers to organize and 
bargain collectively has never been disputed 
by workers. Employers have exercised it in 
the form of corporations, some of them of gi- 
gantic proportions, and in the organization 
of merchants, manufacturers, and industry- 
and-commerce associations. The same right 
of association for labor has been disputed 
for decades—how violently and inhumanly 
is shown in the volumes of the La Follette 
committee—by our antisocial type of em- 
ployer, and, therefore, it was necessary to 
enact the Wagner Act to protect the worker 
in his free exercise of that right. 

Today, this type of selfish employer, who 
makes it so hard for the majority of up- 
standing, decent employers, believes, he says, 


in the Wagner Act in principle (it is the law 
of the land), but he denies it in practice. 
He tried to get around the law for years by 
trying to emasculate it by many amend- 
rents and, fortunately for democracy, he 
failed. Now, ever hopeful, through various 
antilabor proposals coming before the Con- 
gress, headed by the Hobbs antiracketeering 
bill, he is trying to kill the Wagner Act in 
effect, weakening it piecemeal by a multi- 
plicity of separate measures, so that if the 
first, the Hobbs bill, passes, all the others will 
pass more easily, and what he failed to do 
by a frontal attack, he will accomplish in this 
indirect manner. 

Adolf Schickelgruber, alias Hitler, believes 
in telling lies big and often enough that, by 
constant repetition, his victim’s mind will 
finally succumb to the falsehood. Those who 
would throw us back to industrial feudalism 
at any cost use the same trick via the press 
and radio, and, by unwearying repetition, 
have made the expression, labor-leader 
racketeers“ almost a household word for 
many gullible people who now instinctively 
identify that epithet with the average poor 
worker who joins a union and elects him- 
self capable leaders. 

So now we have the old plot with a new 
title, “Repeal the Wagner Act,” has become 
n more respectable-sounding antiracketeer 
act. 

The defeat of the Hobbs bill is of the ut- 
most importance, both because of its in- 
trinsic evils, and because its fate is going to 
have considerable influence on the outcome 
of the many other similar antilabor measures 
that clutter up the congressional hopper. 
There is no need for such a bil, since the 
present Federal and State laws adequately 
cover all real racketeers. The Hobbs bill 
adds nothing to it, but it does contain a 
new method of destroying labor's strength 
and labor’s organizations. It outlaws “ex- 
tortion,” which it defines as a “means of 
obtaining property from another with his 
consent, inducted by wrongful use of actual 
or threatened force, violence, or fear.” This 
definition allows of the widest interpreta- 
tions, and has, in the past, been so inter- 
preted in many courts, to contest the legality 
of ordinary union activities. Ordinary pick- 
eting, even peaceful persuasion, have been 
condemned as “force” or “violence.” To pro- 
hibit employees from that kind of “violence” 
would raise, in Federal law, the ghosts of 
many much-criticized injunctions issued by 
courts of equity against legal activities of 
labor organizations, ghosts which it was sup- 
posed Congress had laid low in the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, With such definitions, what 
is to prevent a union-hating employer from 
claiming that a shop steward used “actual 
or threatened force or violence” or “fear” to 
collect union dues? 

Enactment of the Hobbs bill, or of other 
discriminatory measures following in its trail, 
would be reprehensible enough and danger- 
ous enough in peacetime. Now, while 
America is engaged in a life-and-death strug- 
gle with the powerful, godless Axis, to enact 
such bills would be simply playing with dyna- 
mite. 

It would constitute a serious, perhaps a 
fatal, blow to national unity, indispensable 
to a victory over Hitler; by demoralizing pa- 
triotic American workers, who, according to 
all responsible authorities, are doing a splen- 
did and unselfish job in their war effort, it 
would make serious inroads in our construc- 
tive national labor policy, with a consequent 
interference with full war production. 

Strong, free unions are a necessary ele- 
ment in the church’s social teaching based 
on class cooperation, and fighting such 
unions, under the guise of fighting racketeer- 
ing, would only intensify the class conflict so 
dear to the hearts of the Communists, and 
Play right into the hands of these un-Ameri- 
can and undemocratic elements. The people 
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of New Orleans and of the South should take 
advantage of this golden opportunity to serve 
the Nation's true interests by opposing, 
through their elected Representatives, all dis- 
ruptive antilabor proposals in the present 


momentous session of Congress. (Rev. 
Jerome A. Drolet.) 
Farmers Want Fair Market Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though there is considerable confusion in 
Washington over the agricultural situa- 
tion and the threatened shortage of food, 
American farmers can be relied upon to 
dr everything within their power to meet 
this phase of the war challenge. Pro- 
ducers are facing numerous problems 
which are extremely discouraging, but 
they are making plans on the basis of 
getting maximum yields of essential 
crops. 

Idaho farmers favor S. 660 to insure 
equitable price levels for food products. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting a brief statement of the Idaho 
Farm Bureau Federation in support of 
this legislation: 


We are opposed to the use of subsidies to 
consumers in lieu of fair prices to farmers. 
Incentive payments are in reality subsidies 
to the consuming public, which are offered to 
farmers in order to avoid paying higher prices 
to farmers. The average nonfarm family is 
now paying but 22 percent of its total earn- 
ings for food—the smallest percentage on rec- 
ord. It does not seem sound economy for 
our National Government to pay large sums 
in incentive payments when the wages of 
labor will today justify paying higher prices 
to assure ample production. i 

Farmers want fair prices in the market 
place instead of subsidies. Crops on which 
incentive payments are to be made are crops 
on which we have or will have acute short- 
ages. When there is a shortage of a crop 
there is no difficulty in raising the price. 
Farmers in the past have received payments 
for crops in addition to the market price be- 
cause the surplus of the crop in question held 
the market price below the cost of produc- 
tion. There is no justification to pay such 
incentive payments on commodities that will 
demand a cost of production in the open 
market. The best way to obtain production 
is through an incentive price and not an 
incentive payment. 

The incentive program which the United 
States Department of Agriculture has pro- 
posed is unfair to farmers. To hold down 
prices to consumers through subsidizing the 
cost of producing food, at a time when con- 
sumers are well able to afford to pay the entire 
cost, is unfair to farmers. Not only will farm- 
ers be subjected to criticism of the public be- 
cause of these subsidies, which will merease 
our national debt and tax burdens, but farm- 
ers will be placed in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion in the post-war period when these sub- 
sidies will cease and prices will recede. 

Senate bill 660 would make it mandatory 
that fair prices be allowed to secure the 
production of much-needed agricultural 
products. 
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They Shall Not Die—Proposals for 
Aiding the Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, last night 
a monster demonstration was staged at 
Madison Square Garden at which 21,000 
persons were present; 10,000 more lis- 
tened in the street outside and hung 
upon the words of the speakers carried 
through the microphone. Many more 
were turned away from this interfaith 
meeting held in protest of the terrible 
atrocities of the Nazis against the Jews 
in Europe and elsewhere. 

Some immediate action of the United 
Nations is essential in order to save as 
many as possible of the 5,000,000 Jews 
in Europe from extermination. Two 
million have already been liquidated 
through hangings, shootings, lethal 
gases, starvation, and all manner of mass 
executions and pogroms. People of all 
faiths assembled last night to inveigh 
against these outrages, Nazi rapine, 
rape, murder—this blood bath of Jews. 
Religious, civic, political, and labor lead- 
ers added their voices to the utterances 
of outraged humanity. 

Joining in support of the demonstra- 
tion from across the seas came messages 
of the Archbishop of Caterbury, Cardi- 
nal Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster, 
Chief Rabbi J. H. Hertz, of Great Britain, 
and Sir William Beveridge. 

This Stop Hitler Now demonstration 
was under the joint auspices of the 
American Jewish Congress, of industrial 
organizations, and other Christian and 
Jewish bodies. Dr. Stephen S. Wise pre- 
sided. 

An 11-point program of suggested ac- 
tion was adopted, which will be submit- 
ted to the President. William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of. Labor; James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; Sir Norman Angell; 
Bishop Henry St. George Tucker, pre- 
siding bishop of the Episcopal Church 
in America und president of the Fed- 
eral Churches of Christ in America; Dr. 
Henry A. Atkinson, secretary of the 
Church Peace Union, and Dr. George N. 
Shuster, president of Hunter College, 
spoke in support of the protest and the 
need for action in order to save the Jews 
from destruction by the Nazis. 

Governor Dewey addressed the meet- 
ing by radio from Albany. From Wash- 
ington came radio addresses by Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas and 
Senator Robert F. Wagner. Wendell L. 
Willkie proclaimed in a message that 
practical measures must be formulated 
and carried out immediately to save as 
many Jews as possible. 

Messages of strong sympathy were 
read from Viscount Halifax, British Am- 
bassador, who assured the audience Great 


Britain was determined that the United 
Nations’ declaration condemning the un- 
believable Nazi atrocities against the 
Jews will be followed by practical action. 
He stated as a first step that the British 
Government has completed negotiations 
with the Bulgarian Government for the 
purpose of giving asylum to 4,000 Jewish 
children and 500 adults who shall leave 
Bulgaria to come to Palestine and that 
Great Britain has undertaken to receive 
in Palestine 29,000 Jewish children with 
a proportion of adults by March 31, 1944. 

Dr. Wise deplored the delay in taking 
immediate steps by the United Nations by 
way of rescuing Jews and giving them 
asylum. 

I herein set forth the resolution 
adopted, the words of which I make my 
own: 

First. Through the intermediation of 
neutral agencies, the German Govern- 
ment and the governments of states it 
now partly dominates or controls—such 
as Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary— 
should be approached with the view to 
secure their agreement to the release of 
their Jewish victims and to consent to 
their emigration to such havens of refuge 
as will be provided; and that such neu- 
tral states as are in a position to enter 
into direct discussion with the German 
Government be urged to make similar 
representations, 

Second. The United Nations should 
take steps, without delay, to designate 
and establish a number of sanctuaries 
in Allied or neutral states to serve, under 
agreed conditions, as havens of refuge 
for those Jews whose release from cap- 
tivity may be arranged for, or who may 
find their way to freedom through efforts 
of their own. 

Third. The procedure that now pre- 
vails in the administration of existing 
immigration law in the United States, 
which acts as deterrent and retardation 
of legal immigration under the estab- 
lished quotas, should be revised and ad- 
justed to the war conditions and in order 
that refugees from Nazi-occupied terri- 


‘tories may find sanctuaries here within 


such quotas. 

Fourth. Subject to the maintenance of 
national security, Great Britain should 
be asked to provide for receiving a 
reasonable quota of the victims escaping 
from Nazi-occupied territories and to 
provide for their accommodation for the 
duration. 

Fifth. The United Nations should urge 
the republics of Latin America to modify 
such administrative regulations that now 
make immigration under the law ex- 
tremely difficult and to endeavor under 
existing immigration law to find tempo- 
rary havens of refuge for an agreed num- 
ber of refugees. 

Sixth. Overriding pre-war political 
considerations, England should be asked 
to open the doors of Palestine—the Jew- 
ish homeland—for Jewish immigration, 
and the offer of hospitality made by the 
Jewish community of Palestine should be 
accepted. 

Seventh. The United Nations should 
provide financial guaranties to all such 
neutral states as have provided tempo- 
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rary refuge to Jews from Nazi-occupied 
territories. The transfer of such refu- 
gees to the designated sanctuaries 
should be encouraged to continue to 
provide accommodation for such refu- 
gees as may come to them over the 
borders of Nazi-occupied territory, the 
United Nations giving adequate financial 
guaranties to such states for the feeding 
and maintenance and eventual evacua- 
tion of such refugees. 

Eighth. In view of the fact that 
planned mass starvation is the design of 
the Nazi regime in its inhuman warfare, 
the United Nations are urged to take 
steps without delay but with due regard 
for the economic warfare being waged 
against the aggressor states, to organize 
through neutral agencies for the feeding 
of the unfortunate victims who are 
doomed to linger under Nazi oppression. 

Ninth, It is submitted that the United 
Nations should undertake to provide the 
financial guaranty that may be required 
for the execution of the program of 
rescue here outlined. 

Tenth. The United Nations are urged 
to establish an appropriate intergovern- 
mental agency to which authority and 
power shall be given to implement the 
program of rescue here outlined. 

Eleventh. It is further urged that steps 
be taken without delay to implement the 
declared intention of the United Nations 
to bring the criminals to justice, to ap- 
point a commission to assemble the evi- 
dence on which the trials shall be based, 
and to establish the procedure of such a 
tribunal—in the name of humanity—for 
the sake of that cause which the armies 
of democracies have risen to defend. 


The Old Home Town—Chelsea, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article appearing in 
the Boston Sunday Post of February 28, 
1943, by Bob Coyne: 

THE OLD Home TOWN—CHELSEA 
(By Bob Coyne) 

What a century had built vanished in 
smoke on Palm Sunday, 1908. Due to a 
strong gale, the flames spread rapidly and at 
nightfall the city was a waste of smoulder- 
ing embers, with about 18,000 of its people 
homeless, Nothing remained except a black- 
ened area, with here and there a broken wall 
rising out of the debris to mark what at dawn 
had been a thriving community. 

Scenes of heartbreak and tragedy as panic- 
stricken people sought to save what they 
could! Eye-witnesses said that it seemed 
as though everyone tried to save a mattress, 
Two men were observed carrying an upright 
piano, and when the cloth backing started 
to burn they put the piano down and one 
played There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight. 
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Few settlements have known so many 
changes as Chelsea. The homestead built by 
Samuel Maverick about 1625, the first perma- 
nent house in the Massachusetts Bay Co., 
and the trading post that Maverick estab- 
lished in Winnisimmet, formed the begin- 
ning of Chelsea. 

Maverick sold his vast holdings to Gov- 
ernor Richard Bellingham, who changed laws 
that conflicted with his conduct and gave the 
dignified Puritans many a shock. When he 
was gathered to his fathers, he left as his 
last gesture of the self-assertion of Bel- 
lingham a will that was not only a torment 
to legal minds but also a hindrance to the 
early advancement of Chelsea. 


ONCE A SUMMER RESORT 


The Bellingham purchase transformed 
Chelsea into an agricultural community, and 
the coming of the ferry changed it to a very 
popular summer resort. But when shipping 
and manufacturing took over the water 
front, the residential section was forced back 
and the population became very congested. 
The rustic, scenic beauty of Chelsea passed as 
it became an industrial city. Today, in spite 
of reverses, it is progressive and industrial and 
decidedly cosmopolitan. 

Chelsea has many historic spots. The 
Thomas Pratt house, not far from the site of 
the Maverick homestead, was the beginning 
of the Pratt regime, seven generations of 
whom have lived in Chelsea. The Belling- 
ham-Cary is another, once occupied by the 
irascible governor, later by Samuel Cary. In 
it Washington quartered the last outpost of 
the left wing of the Continental Army. 

Chelsea was honored by a visit from Lin- 
coln. While campaigning for Taylor and Fill- 
more, he spoke at Gerrish Hall. Describing 
the event, a newspaperman wrote: “The 
Whigs of Chelsea held one of those meetings 
which do gocd to the inner man. The Hon- 
orable Abraham Lincoln made a speech which 
for aptness of illustration, solidity of argu- 
ment, and genuine eloquence would be hard 
to beat.” 

Chelsea, with a water front of over 4 
miles and excellent railroad connections, has 
much to offer the manufacturer. Its indus- 
tries, important and diversified, include elas- 
tic webbing, boots, shoes, and paper stock. 
In addition there are large packing plants, 
shipbuilding and cooperage factories. 


OLD CONCERNS 


Among the oldest concerns is that of 
Cabot, Inc., pioneers in chemical research. 
The founder, the late Samuel Cabot, with a 
degree in coal tar chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, organized a company to 
manufacture pitch and other byproducts of 
coal. Due to Cabot’s experiments, the creo- 
sote shingle stain was introduced, the first 
stained shingle and the only one with a 
genuine stain. The younger Cabot has in- 
vented a certain compound of pigments 
which has advanced the company in the 
manufacture of paints. 

Everlastic, Inc., one of the three top-rank- 
ing concerns in the preduction of elastic 
webbing used in clothing, novelties, and for 
surgical purpcses, was organized by the Mar- 
tin brothers, who were among the most pub- 
lic-spirited citizens in the history of the city. 
Atwood & McManus, another old firm, 
specializes in box manufacturing. 

One of the most interesting concerns is the 
spice mill. Set back in the marsh there is a 
quaintmess about it, a suggestion of days 
long past. For almost two centuries it has 
occupied that site and day after day has 
turned out its quota of spice. After 200 years 
of continuous service, it is the oldest tide 
mili in America, perhaps in the world. 

The most amazing feature of Chelsea is 
found in the long list of notables who were 
born there or have had some connection with 
the city. Horatio Alger, Jr., son of the first 
Postmaster, wrote volumes primarily of poor 


boys who rose to fame. His own struggle to 
succeed may account for his epitaph which 
he himself dictated: “Here lies Horatio 
Alger, Jr. Well, what of it?“ 

As a child, Mildred Aldrich lived near the 
marine hospital. The World War found her 
in the country near the Marne and within 
the sound of the guns she wrote Told in a 
French Garden, Hilltop on the Marne, and 
On the Edge of the War Zone. 

The Soldiers’ Home, on Powder Horn Hill, 
for many years known as the Highland Hotel, 
was taken over by the Federal Government 
many years ago as a home for war veterans. 
It was partly torn down and a hospital added. 
Today it is a large institution, entirely under 
the jurisdiction of the State since 1934, as a 
home and hospital combined, with a nurses’ 
home built across the street from the main 
hospital. The latest and largest addition was 
built in 1936. Lawrence F. Quigley, for many 
years mayor of Chelsea, is its present com- 
mandant, and is extremely popular with the 
veterans, to whom he is devoted. 


GREATEST GENIUS 


The greatest genius connected with Chel- 
sea is Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of Car- 
negie Institute, appointed chairman of the 
technical defense research committee by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Dr. Bush, who was edu- 
cated in Chelsea, married Miss Phoebe Davis, 
of that city. He has written numerous books 
on scientific subjects, and invented the 
“thinking machine,” which solves problems 
in higher mathematics. For a time he was 
dean of engineering at Tech and is at pres- 
ent consulting engineer of many scientific 
schools. His is one of the most celebrated 
names in the world of science, 

Joseph Crosby Lincoln is another native 
of Chelsea, who married a girl of his home 
town. The name of Lincoln has very much 
a Cape Cod air; he has captured the pic- 
turesque beauty of the Cape and the char- 
acter of its people and built wonderful tales 
about them. He has done it so successfully 
that many think of him as a real Cape 
Codder. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim gave Chelsea a real 
romantic interlude when he followed the 
Hopkins family to America. But the judge 
thought his prospects too uncertain and re- 
fused to permit him to see his daughter. 
However, the young man's persistence won 
the judge and Miss Elsie Hopkins became 
Oppenheim’s bride. 

The most outstanding figures in Hollywood 
hail from Chelsea. Louis B. Mayer, of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studio conducted a junk 
business in Chelsea for a number of years. 
Famous as a director is Hamilton McFadden, 
whose father was a Chelsea minister. Jacques 
Renard, whose family resides in Chelsea, is 
famed as an orchestra leader. These are but 
a few of many who have gone from Chelsea 
to high places and far places. 

It is doubtful if Louis de Rochement, pro- 
ducer of the March of Time and director of 
The Ramparts We Watch, could produce 
anything more amazing than the story and 
the notables of his own native city—Chelsea. 


Manpower and Farm Machinery Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the fol- 
lowing letter which I have written to 
Hon. Hampton P. FULMER, chairman of 
the Committee of Forty-eight, with ref- 
erence to the manpower and farm ma- 
chinery problem: 


- MarcH 1, 1943. 
Hon. HAMPTON P. FULMER, M. C., 
Chairman, Committee of Forty-eight, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FULMER: I am one of those who 
was in attendance last Saturday at the meet- 
ing of Representatives from the agricultural 
States assembled to devise ways and means 
of meeting the manpower problem and the 
farm-machinery problem as they involve our 
food-production program. 

The manpower problem on our farms is 
very acute and the planting season is near at 
hand. Our farm boys subject to induction 
into the armed forces should be deferred im- 
mediately so that they may assist in planting 
and harvesting the crops this year. Those 
farm boys already in the service and stationed 
within the confines of the United States 
should be granted furloughs until after the 
harvesting season, 

The need for farm machinery and repair 
parts is also very acute. All restrictions on 
farm machinery and repairs should be re- 
moved at once. A farmer cannot work with- 
out his tools and the Government cannot ex- 
pect him to produce food without them. Re- 
pair parts are difficult to obtain and unless 
immediate arrangements are made to supply 
such repair parts, we are likely to find a gen- 
eral break-down in the midst of the harvest- 
ing season. 

The Government asks our farmers to pro- 
duce and produce and in the same breath 
takes their manpower and farm machinery 
from them. Our farmers are ready and will- 
ing to proceed with the food program if they 
can get some cooperation from the Govern- 
ment in this emergency, It is all right for 
the Government to suggest an increase in 
food over cur 1942 record production, but let’s 
then make it easier for our fe rmers to do so. 

The farmer just now is working under too 
many Government regulations and they must 
be removed and modified immediately, If 
food will win the war, give the farmer the 
equipment and help he needs, put him on a 
parity with other industries, and he will do 
everything possible to feed the world. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES B. HOEVEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Eighth District of Iowa, 


Administration Attitude Toward Beet 
Sugar Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 1), 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
a letter from Mr. E. W. Rising, cgecutive 
vice president of the Western Beet Grow- 
ers Association, with reference to the 
attitude of the administration toward the 
beet-sugar industry. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WESTERN BEET GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1943. 
Hon. JOHN THOMAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I desire to call your atten- 
tion to some things that I find hard to un- 
derstand. 

The decision of the administration to keep 
the lid clamped down tight on sugar prices, 
refusing to permit the consumer to absorb 
a smali increase to cover increased produc- 
tion costs, is certainly hard to understand. 

For 2 months, representatives of beet 
growers, processors, and the Government ne- 
gotiated regarding prices and conditions for 
1943 beet sugar production. The growers 
and processors suggested that the price of 
sugar be advanced to cover the increased labor 
and other production costs—this would have 
meant an increase of perhaps 15 percent or 
something under 1 cent per pound in retail 
prices of sugar. Representatives of the Gov- 
ernment said “No,” we must keep living 
costs down. 

Why consumers could not afford an extra 
50 or 60 cents per person per year, particularly 
in view of the fact that right during the 
negotiations plans were announced for in- 
creasing the work week from 40 to 48 hours, 
which means in the contents of the 
pay envelope 20 to 30 percent, has not been 
explained. To state the matter in another 
way, let us consider the case of a worker 
whose rate of pay is 75 cents per hour, earn- 
ing $1,500 or more per year, or the $l-per- 
hour head of a family earning better than 
$2,000 a year. Going on a 48-hour basis 
with time and a half for overtime means an 
increase of 30 percent, or $450 and $600, per 
year for these workers. For the family of 4 
using 60 to 70 pounds of rationed sugar per 
person, the increased cost of living would 
have been increased perhaps $2.50 per year— 
certainly not a large item out of increased 
earnings of several hundred dollars per year. 
Still we were told that we must not in- 
crease living costs—to do so means inflation. 
So all I can say is we do not understand 
some things. 

The growers and processors asked the Gov- 
ernment to set a price of $12 per ton for beets 
of 16 percent sugar content. The requested 
price would have been about $2.50 per ton 
over 1942 prices. It was thought that $12 
per ton for 16 percent beets would be com- 
parable with prices offered for other needed 
farm products, and would have covered all 
increased labor costs in connection with pro- 
ducing beet sugar in 1943. On February 10 
the Secretary of Agriculture announced that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation would 
offer to buy beets from the growers at about 
$1.50 per ton over 1942 prices. This addi- 
tional price is considered an “incentive pay- 
ment;” however, it is doubtful whether this 
payment is sufficient to make beets as profit- 
able as other crops requiring less labor. The 
amount proposed is certainly the minimum 
that will permit the farmer to grow beets in 
1943. No provision has been made to take 
care of increased costs. It is my 
understanding that some processors made 
money in 1942 and that others did not. It 
therefore appears that processors that made 
money in 1942 will be asked to take a smaller 
profit in 1943 and those who lost money in 
1942 will be expected to absorb larger losses 
in 1943. This is another strange proposi- 
tion and again I say I do not understand. 

It is generally conceded that 1941 deliveries 
of sugar were considerably in excess of actual 
consumption, so that there was at the be- 
ginning of 1942 excess sugar in many homes 
and manufacturing plants. Without ques- 


tion this extra sugar helped materially in 
tiding over during 1942 and making sugar 
rations take care of actual need. Excess 
sugar has now been consumed and we start 
1943 under entirely different conditions. We 
desire also to point out that in 1942 hundreds 
of tons of strawberries and other early fruit 
went to waste because sugar was not available 
for canning. Now that we are about to start 
rationing many articles of food, there will 
certainly be a big increase in home canning, 
that is, if sugar is made available. 

We are reducing the quantities of candy 
and sweetening of foods and have been at- 
tempting to convince people that they do not 
need as much sugar as they have used here- 
tofore, but observation does not lead me to 
believe that many people are sold that all 
of these measures are really assisting in the 
war effort. The American public demands 
high energy food, in order that they may be 
able to produce the ships, the planes, the 
munitions that are needed to win the war. 

It is certainly time that we stop relying 
entirely on the advice of planners, econo- 
mists, and good-neighbor enthusiasts, and 
consider known facts, such as that there is 
no other food—considering costs, ease of dis- 
tribution to homes of mechanics and laborers 
employed in war industries, members of our 
armed forces, and all classes of civilians—that 
can possibly take the place of sugar. We 
should become just a little alarmed over the 
fact that under plans so far announced we 
are not likely to produce anywhere near as 
much sugar in the continental United States 
in 1943 as we produced in 1942. 

Why the consumer does not make his de- 


mands known before it is too late, I do not 


understand, 
Very truly yours, 
E. W. RISING, 
Executive Vice President. 


Pennsylvania Food Production Committee 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
crisis facing Pennsylvania agriculture 
has received recognition by leading 
farmers, distributors, and processors, 
with the result that a Pennsylvania Food 
Production Committee has been formed 
to assist farmers in overcoming handi- 
caps that threaten to interfere with the 
increase of acreage of essential crops so 
necessary for victory. 

The committee met in Harrisburg, Pa., 
on February 16 and adopted a statement 
of policy and principle on the vital sub- 
jects of farm manpower and farm ma- 
chinery. 

Tam in hope that the Members of Con- 
gress will take time to analyze the prin- 
ciples of the Pennsylvania Food Produc- 
tion Committee program. 

Since the food situation is extremely 
grave it is necessary that immediate at- 
tention be given to this important and 
vital problem which directly affects the 
winning of the war. 
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The statement of policy and principle 
is as follows: 
MANPOWER 


1, Agriculture to be classified immediately 
as an essential war industry. 

2. Drainage of farm manpower to cease— 
“farm manpower” in this and following items 
to include skilled labor for implement deal- 
ers and transporters and distributors of farm 
products and supplies. 

3. Reassign to farms critical help now in 
armed forces and reallot to farms critical help 
in war industry. 

4. Create an attitude of public recognition 
and respect for the inherent worth of the 
contribution being made to the war effort 
by essential workers engaged in food pro- 
duction. 

5. Effectuate a complete coordinated pro- 
gram for the recruiting, training, housing, 
and transportation of harvesting labor. 


MACHINERY 


1. Agriculture to be classified immediately 
as an essential war industry. 

2. That immediate steps be taken to have 
an adequate supply of machinery and repair 
parts made available to farmers through their 
accustomed dealers. 

3. That all county machinery quotas shall 
be reexamined to determine if allotments 
have been made according to need—and that 
where counties have received in their quotas 
some machinery not required in those coun- 
ties, such machinery shall be allotted to 
other counties having such need. 

4. Determine the tools that are needed 
for spraying and harvesting 1943 crops and 
take immediate steps to commence their 
manufacture. Point out the irreparable 
damage caused by machinery shortage that 
it is now too late to produce and start now 
on 1944 production. Get allocation of 1944 
materials set back to July 31, 1943. 

5. Appoint within each county at least 
one dealer with blanket priority rating for 
essential repair parts high enough to secure 
them immediately. 

6. Campaign to educate appropriate public 
officials to appreciate that increased produc- 
tion requires increased machinery. 


Need More Cottonseed Meal to Offset 
National Protein Shortage Threat in 
1943 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the protein shortage is one of 
the most serious problems confronting 
the American people, and while there is 
already a shortage, it promises to be- 
come greater in 1943. 

This shortage applies not only to the 
South but to every section of our coun- 
try. The raising of soybeans and pea- 
nuts will not solve the problem, 

Out of every bale of cotton, we can 
secure 400 pounds of precious protein 
feed, to say nothing of the 240 pounds of 
cottonseed hulls, another byproduct 
largely fed to dairy cows and beef cattle. 

One of my constituents sent me an 
article by Mr. Victor Schoffelmayer, agri- 
cultural editor of the Dallas Morning 
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News, upon this subject, and under leave 
granted, I submit same herewith as a 
part of my remarks, as it contains im- 
portant facts and figures upon this 
subject: 


NEED MORE COTTONSEED MEAL TO OFFSET NA- 
TIONAL PROTEIN SHORTAGE THREAT IN 1943 


(By Victor Schoffelmayer) 


America faces a serious protein shortage. 
Protein is the basic life-stuff in either animal 
or vegetable food, without which man can 
neither fight nor live. 

Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
startled the country the other day when he 
asserted that by next fall this country might 
have a shortage of 2,000,000 tons of protein 
feeds. Such a shortage could have serious 
consequences upon the results of a Nation- 
wide drive to produce more food, especially 
dairy products and meat. It could impair 
our war effort. 

High-protein food is essential to victory. 
Proteins are an important part of a soldier's 
meat diet. Protein supplies energy and gen- 
eral good health and high spirits. 

The threatened protein feed shortage is 
especially disheartening to Texas farmers and 
livestock feeders, because Texas farms could 
easily have raised all the protein feed neces- 
sary to supply its own livestock by simply 
restoring some of the lost Texas cotton acre- 
age as may be necessary. 

Instead the Secretary favors the Corn Belt 
States Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, and 
others—by upping the soybean acreage from 
10,500,000 to 12,000,000 acres. Our cotton, 
however, is to be cut still further, although 
Texas along with with cotton production, 
leads the Nation in the production of the very 
beef cattle which are to supply a large part 
of the meat protein for our fighting forces, 
our allies, and our people at home. Texas 
also has 1,400,000 dairy cows, whose milk is 
an important source of protein. 

Although the South’s peanut acreage also 
is to be increased by 500,000 acres, this in- 
crease is too small to produce appreciable 
quantities of protein cake or meal. It seems 
that the 1942 peanut crop, an all-time record 
high, either is not reaching the mills, is still 
in storage on farms, or has suffered undeter- 
mined damage in some manner, because lat- 
est mill reports indicated a 22-percent reduc- 
tion of of] in spite of an 118-percent increase 
in crop. 

Experts point out that for every bale of 
cotton now not grown we lose 400 pounds of 
precious protein feed, to say nothing of the 
240 pounds of cottonseed hulls, another by- 
product largely fed to dairy cows and beef 
cattle. 

As Texas farmers and livestock interests 
look at the matter, it would seem as if the 
same privilege to become and remain self- 
sustaining in the matter of essential protein 
feed should be extended to Texas and the 
other Southwestern States as well as to the 
Corn Belt. 

When it was discovered that not enough 
protein feed will be available to supplement 
the large corn crop, Corn Belt farmers were 
urged to add 1,500,000 acres to the soybean 
goals for 1943. That, it is estimated, will put 
Corn Belt corn and Corn Belt soybeans in 
balance from a livestock feeding standpoint, 
Why not put Texas grain sorghums (same 
feeding value as corn) into balance with our 
home-raised protein meal from cottonseed 
and thus keep our farmers on a self-sustain- 
ing basis in feeding their millions of beef and 
dairy cattle and sheep? 

As matters now stand, Texas and Oklahoma 
cotton oil milis are only half busy, because 
ol the reduction of the Texas cotton crop 
from around 5,000,000 bales to 3,000,000 and 
a proportionate reduction for its sister State. 

It must be understood that not all Texas 
cotton-oll mills are busy with soybeans or 
peanuts, simply because the former crop 


has been designated to a few selected mills, 
and peanuts are largely grown in the sandy 
areas. Cotton, however, is grown on every 
soil type, heavy or light, as any Texas farmer 
knows. 

Texas, as the Nation’s greatest livestock 
State, with 7,500,000 head of cattle and 10,- 
000,000 sheep, needs a minimum of 1,250,000 
tons of protein meal of from 41 to 45 percent 
quality. 

Texas cottonseed crushing mills, with an 
annual capacity of nearly 3,000,000 tons, as 
shown in a recent survey by Dr. A. B. Cox of 
the Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Texas, is now reduced to crushing only 
about 510,000 tons of cottonseed cake and 
meal, and perhaps 100,000 tons of home- 
grown peanuts and northern soybeans, all 
of which add up to less than one-half of 
the State's mill capacity. 

We have all heard of the national vegetable 
oil shortage—how farmers are to raise more 
oilseed crops— flax, peanuts, and soybeans— 
to make up for the nearly 2,000,000 tons for- 
merly imported from all over the world. We 
are not sure that we will be able to supply 
cur needs and those of our fighting forces 
under the allotted acreage. It may take sev- 
eral million acres of cotton to make up the 
difference. 

Cotton is a drought-resistant crop, suited to 
many marginal types of land, Peanuts are 
not adapted to stiff clay, and soybeans seem 
best adapted to the Corn Belt so far, until we 
develop varieties suited to Texas and the 
South. 

Flax seed is a winter crop for limited areas 
of the Gulf ccast. About other oil crops, 
such as safflower, castor beans, perilla, sun- 
flowers, and others, we hear almost nothing 
this year. So why not give cotton some added 
consideration on the theory that it may take 
all our sources of oil and protein to overcome 
the threatened shortage? Let us not get 
caught short another time. It could be 
disastrous, 


Future of Organized Labor in Free 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 28, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, herewith I am inserting in the 
ReEcorD an outspoken article written by 
George Q. Lynch, president of the Pat- 
tern Makers League of North America, 
and appearing in the Pattern Makers 
Journal for January 1943. 

His appeals to the labor movement 
and his warning against dependence 
upon government are, in my opinion, im- 
portant, especially coming from a labor 
union official. 

Democracy will never be safe without 
a free, strong, labor movement. True 
friends of labor have an obligation to see 
that that movement remains truly free 
in every sense of that word. 

The article follows: 


THE FUTURE OF ORGANIZED LABOR IN FREE 


ENTERPRISE 

(By George Q. Lynch, general president, 
Pattern Makers League of North 
America) 


A world war is being waged to determine 
whether our people shall be governed 
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through democracy or ruled by totalitarian- 
ism. An appraisal of the future status of or- 
ganized labor in America, under a system of 
free enterprise, therefore, rests upon the 
premise that the United Nations will win the 
war and that the democratic concepts of the 
Atlantic Charter will govern the peace. 
Free enterprise and free trade unions can ex- 
ist only in a free democracy, 

In the matter of democratic freedom, it is 
well to remember that America started with 
high-sounding abstractions which required 
more than a century to establish in part. 
From the Bill of Rights in 1791, through 
chattel slavery to universal suffrage in 1920 
was a long haul. 

Since 1932 the tempo has been accelerated, 
and in less than one decade we established 
more freedom and security for the common 
man than during the preceding century and 
one-half. 

Most of these social gains have received 
public approbation. They will remain part 
of our future politico-economic life for the 
reason that once a human right has been 
established in America, it has never been 
repealed. 

The one statute still under public scrutiny 
and debate is the National Labor Relations 
Act which created the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Because the National Labor 
Relations Act will be the pivot upon which 
free enterprise and free trade unionism will 
be made to turn during the post-war period, 
it might be well to first review the circum- 
stances which led to its enactment. An im- 
portant parallel with respect to labor may 
evolve. 

The National Labor Relations Act, approved 
by President Reosevelt July 5, 1935, declared 
it to be the policy of the United States to 
protect workers against the inequalities of 
bergaining power inherent in so-called free 
enterprise. 

This law canceled the long-assumed God- 
given right of free enterprise to hire and fire 
at will. It also terminated the ludicrous 
right of a billion-dollar corporation to bar- 
gain with an individual employee with respect 
to wages, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

This affirmative action by Congress grew 
out of the new capitalism of Harding, Cool- 
idge, and Hoover. During the 1920's free 
enterprise, as represented by Wall Street and 
the banking fraternity, went on a debauch— 
aided and abetted by representatives of gov- 
ernment. Under the preceding “new freedom” 
of Woodrow Wilson, trade-unions had grown 
in strength and influence. The “new capi- 
talism” required destruction of this influence. 
Therefore it was promptly vitiated by Attor- 
ney General Daugherty and the Ohio gang. 
Then followed a national policy of low wages 
and increased wealth production, Of the 
$9,000,000,000 additional yearly wealth pro- 
duced, approximately one-half billion went to 
the workers. The balance was used to bolster 
fictitious stock values. During the 1928 
Presidential campaign Al. Smith “took a look 
at the record” and warned of the dangers of 
increasing unemployment and surplus pro- 
duction. “The greatest Secretary of the 

since Hamilton” countered with re- 
assuring statements. Wall Street and the 
banking fraternity continued to handle the 
savings and investments of the American peo- 
ple with wild abandon. Those objecting to 
the tie-up between government and finance 
were dismissed with the accusation that they 
lacked confidence and were “selling America 
short.” 

Then came October 1929. Millions of Amer- 
ican families lost their homes and their life 
savings. America was in the bread line, and 
financiers were labeled “banksters.” 

The reality of the 1930's did two important 
things. It exploded the long-standing 
theory that self-discipline and self-regulation 
are fully adequate to protect the publie in- 
terest against the sinister ambitions of or- 
ganized minority groups. Second, it ushered 
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in the New Deal which imposed sound re- 
strictions upon the offending irresponsible 
group, and enacted social gains legislation 
aimed to establish a balance of power be- 
tween organized capital and organized labor 
for the of eliminating costly and 
cruel industrial strife and increasing pur- 
chasing power. 

The National Labor Relations Act was 
promptly christened labor’s Magna Carta. It 
was to serve as the spearhead in establishing 
new concepts in national economy. The fu- 
ture of organized labor in America will de- 
pend largely on the use or abuse of these new 
concepts. 

The Board began to function under many 

handicaps. It is traditional in America that 
grants of human rights are followed by the 
evils of a carpetbagging period. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was no excep- 
tion. 
America was still in the throes of indus- 
trial depression with an estimated 11,000,000 
unemployed and discouraged. This made 
fertile soil for the seeds of communism. Men 
without hope will sell their birthright for 
a mess of pottage or a pot of message. The 
Communists’ message was: “Sovietize Ameri- 
can industry.” 

Moreover, the eighteenth amendment had 
been repealed and the alkie runners and beer 
barons found themselves without employ- 
ment sufficiently lucrative to maintain their 
modus vivendi. The Communists and the 
gangsters were the carpetbaggers who per- 
vaded the ranks of labor, bringing with them 
their plenary of related morals, ethics, and 
disrespect for law. 

Also in October 1935, at the American 
Federation of Labor convention, John L. 
Lewis placed a shot on the nose of Big Bill 
Hutcheson that sounded around the labor 
world. Like the shot at Sarajevo it also 
served as a declaration of war. Labor divided 
on the issue of craft versus industrial union- 
ism. The Communists and racketeers entered 
through the breach and affiliated according 
to desired objectives. The Communists went 
industrial and advanced by the sit-down. 
The racketeers went craft and adhered to the 
shake-down. The labor war was on and the 
National Labor Relations Board was in the 
middle. 

The Board had some difficult tasks to per- 
form in the circumstance. For 150 years the 
workers in American industries had no rights 
which employers were bound to respect. Up- 
setting a tradition of long standing required 
unusual acumen. Injecting a labor civil war 
did not simplify matters. 

The Board's record speaks for itself. In 
1935 there were approximately 4,000,000 or- 
ganized workers. In 1942 the reported mem- 
bership is well over 10,000,000, 

Employers did not permit this to happen 
without opposition. 

The record shows that over 250,000 em- 
ployees have been discharged for union activ- 
ity. The Board caused the employers to 
compensate these employees in excess of $3,- 
000,000 for the loss of pay they suffered as a 
result cf this discrimination. 

Many Board orders in unfair labor practice 
cases were litigated by employers. In 7 years 
Board orders have been enforced in full or 
with modifications in 289 cases out of a total 
of 345 decisions passed on by circuit courts, 
which in the same period have denied Board 
orders in only 56 cases. Also there were 
639 Board decisions in unfair labor practice 
cases entered in the circuit courts of ap- 
peals by consent decree. The workers now 
have some rights and the Board and the 
courts are protecting their newly acquired 
rights. Since July 1935, the National Labor 
Relations Board has disposed of 45,254 cases 
involving a total of 7,560,952 workers. 

The Board’s accomplishment in protecting 
these rights has won the approval of work- 
ingmen who work, The criticisms, threats, 


and nagging on the part of some labor leaders 
arise from a problem which these same labor 
leaders have been unable to solve within their 
own ranks—jurisdiction. 

The point of contention raised by some 
labor representative is that the Board dis- 
criminates against the crafts. The clear 
answer is that many so-called craft organ- 
izations are as much craft in fact as John 
Lewis’ district No. 50. 

Dan Tobin's teamsters’ union, for example, 
which threatened to call for the repeal of the 
Wagner Act because the Board is unfair to his 
craft, takes in membership a miscellaneous 
group of workers which include such husky 
teamsters as stenographers and department- 
store sales girls. 

Such unions appear before the National 
Labor Relations Board in the morning re- 
questing a craft unit. On the same after- 
noon they appear in another case requesting 
an industrial unit. If the Board adheres to a 
policy and denies either request, it is accused 
of bias and of defeating the legitimate ex- 
pansion of the union. 

The over-all administration of the act, 
however, has brought every-day democracy 
into industry where previously much despot- 
ism and tyranny existed. It is assuring 
workers that Government will protect their 
legitimate aspirations to have a voice in de- 
termining wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions, which are an essential part of their 
daily lives. It has given a new meaning to 
democracy in America. 

This new meaning implies corresponding 
labor responsibility. From 1887 to 1932 the 
American labor movement rejected Govern- 
ment intervention in employer-employee re- 
lations. Samuel Gompers took the position 
that what Government gives Government 
can take away. His position over the years, 
at least, had all the virtues of consistency. 

The National Labor Relations Act, however, 
was sponsored by Senator WAGNER with Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor indorsement. 

Under its provisions and administration, 
organized labor has become big business. It 
is a mutual organization with 10,000,000 pol- 
icyholders. Without passing on the merits of 
the “check-off” and “maintenance of mem- 
bership,” it is factual that hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers must pay a tax to unions as 
a condition of employment. This by direction 
of Government in decisions rendered by 
boards created by Executive order. The fees, 
dues, fines, and assessments paid into unions 
by these workers run to substantial millions 
of doliars each year. 

Organized labor should, therefore, orient its 
position and face the facts in this matter of 
Government labor collaboration. It should 
not make the mistakes of the beneficiaries of 
the “new capitalism” by ignoring public in- 
terest and public opinion. 

Successful unions can be operated under 
procedures consistent with good public inter- 
est. The Pattern Makers League publishes 
complete financial reports, it has no check-off 
of dues, no racketeers, and did not wait until 
June 1941 to be right with America for a 
wrong reason. Ninety percent of the pattern 
makers in the United States and Canada are 
voluntary members of our league. 

Many other unions are equally democratic 
and financially responsible. These labor or- 
ganizations have not forgotten that unions 
are only a means to an end. That end is bet- 
ter economic and social conditions for the 
members. Some larger unions promote edu- 
cation, art, arid healthful recreation. Others 
have splendid homes for aged members and 
pay substantial benefits to members in need. 
All these things are endangered in a lust for 
power or gain by e few union officials, 

Substantial evidence of impending danger 
to organized labor was contained in the rec- 
ords of the last Congress. The incoming 
Congress portends an even greater threat to 
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organized labor and without reference to 
merits. Organized labor therefore must put 
its house in order. To avoid drastic regula- 
tion it must voluntarily be American, and 
it must be clean. This is not a purist view- 
point but an observation based upon cold 
experience with American democracy in 
action. 

Be it remembered: Free enterprise and 
free trade-unionism exist today in only two 
nations with important influence in world 
affairs. Organized labor in the United States 
and Great Britain are properly demanding 
full participation at the peace conference. 
The competency of American labor leader- 
ship is being presently tested at home. 

The American people are overwhelmingly 
in favor of the free enterprise system and 
a democratic way of life. They have pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor to preserve democracy at home and 
restore it abroad, The members of organ- 
ized labor are producing with brain and 
brawn the weapons of war in quantities that 
will astound the world and assure victory. 

A high type of labor leadership will be re- 
quired to represent this American spirit and 
properly protect labor's newly acquired 
rights. 

Can organized labor supply such leader- 
ship? The answer must come from labor, 


Civil Aviation Committee Would Imperil 
War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, com- 
ing, as I do, from southern California, 
the center of the plane manufacturing 
district on the Pacific coast, I am really 
concerned by any legislation that affects 
the welfare of this important industry. 

We have heard in the past 3 days 
much oratory by those who support 
House Resolution 23, to establish a 
standing committee for the sole purpose 
of considering legislation which affects 
aviation. I repeat, we have heard much 
oratory, but I must say that in my 
opinion this oratory has been devoid of 
logic and permeated with personal ambi- 
tion and the immature judgment of 
many who support it. 

The importance of aviation is not min- 
imized by its inclusion in the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee any 
more than the other departments of 
transportation—namely, railroad, ship- 
ping, trucking, and so forth. We have 
heard no complaints from the aviation 


industry as a whole, of lack of considera- 


tion or discrimination on the part of this 
great committee. Let me pause here to 
pay a tribute to the membership of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee and its able chairman, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from California 
Mr. CLARENCE Lea, : 

The average time of service of the 
members of this committee is 14 years 
and under its leadership the greatest 
system of transportation the world has 


* 
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ever known has been developed. This 
committee included and protected the 
development of the greatest civil and 
commercial air service in the world, 
Where, may I inquire, in all the world, 
even in nations where civil aviation has 
been subsidized by government funds, 
has such an air system developed? And 
finally, my friends, it is most untimely to 
project into our transportation control 
during these critical times, a division 
or confusion of direction in our trans- 
portation system. The chairman of our 
Naval and Military Committees have 
spoken against it, and certainly their 
advice is not to be ignored at this time. 
In my opinion, it would be unwise to 
trust to new and untried hands this vital 
part of our war effort. I shall vote 
against the resolution to establish a sep- 
arate standing committee on aviation. 


Civil Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
said on the floor of the House that we 
had at the outbreak of war but a paltry 
number of transport airplanes, and it 
has been implied that somehow or other 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce was at fault in the pre- 
war days in failing to make provision for 
a much greater fleet of transport planes 
which could be availed of in an emer- 
gency. 

It is true that the war found our civil 
air transport system, domestic and for- 
eign, with only about 500 transport 
planes. But that system was far greater 
than the system of any other country 
and the fact is that, because of the fore- 
sighted provisions of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 there had been a tre- 
mendous increase in the capacity and 
the mileage of our air transport system 
during the 4% years preceding Pearl 
Harbor. The fact, furthermore, is that, 
because of the advance planning and 
the advance orders for transport air- 
planes which the commercial air lines 
had been able to make because of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, our armed forces 
were able, beginning in the latter part 
of 1940, to take over orders for many 
transport aircraft which were in proc- 
ess of fulfillment and to reap the 
advantages of going assembly lines. In- 
deed, the air transport industry has been 
able actually to turn over to our armed 
forces more transport airplanes than 
were used by Hitler for transport pur- 
poses when he conquered Holland, 

This country did not have enough of 
anything to meet the challenge of war. 
No country ever has had enough of any- 
thing to meet war's challenge. But it 
must be said, in all honesty, that we were 


better prepared to meet war’s demands 
in the case of our civil air transport sys- 
tem than in the case of almost any other 
activity, civilian or military. 

Of course we are not satisfied with 
the number of transport aircraft which 
we had in 1942. But let it not be for- 
gotten that as early as 1940 the air-line 
industry had been able to plan for an 
expansion which would virtually have 
doubled its fieets of aircraft by the end 
of 1942 had it not been for the interven- 
ing necessities of our military aviation 
and that of our allies. And the plans 
which the industry made and put into 
execution 2 or 3 years before Pearl 
Harbor redounded to the benefit of our 
military effort and that of our allies ex- 
actly as effectively as though the air- 
planes had actually been delivered to 
the air lines in the years of peace and 
then turned over to the uses of war. 

It is not accurate, therefore, to say 
that the efforts of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce had led 
to only some 500 civil transport aircraft 
by Pearl Harbor. If there is to be a true 
measure of the benefits which the mil- 
itary and our allies have derived from 
the program of expansion which the 
Civil Aeronautics Act made possible, it 
would be more accurate to double that 
figure of 500. 

But the contribution to the war effort 
made by civil aviation is by no means 
limited to the mere matter of airplanes 
made available for war purposes. To no 
small extent, as a direct result of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, the civil air lines 
have been able, in cooperation with the 
armed forces, to pioneer a great world- 
wide transport system, an achievement 
so notable that it led to the award of the 
Collier Trophy to the air lines nd to the 
Air Forces only a few weeks ago. 

In addition to these contributions, the 
air lines have been able to maintain to an 
extraordinary extent their regular com- 
mon carrier services. We have heard 
much of the necessary curtailment in our 
civil transport service as a result of the 
war. But the rumors which have been 
circulated are often gross exaggerations. 
It is necessary only to examine the maps 
showing the routes and volume of service 
still in operation, which are available at 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, to see the 
real facts. Through increased efficiency 
in the employment of aircraft and 
through redoubled efforts the air lines, 
domestic and foreign, despite a curtailed 
fleet, have been able to maintain an air 
transport system which is still far greater 
than any other nation possessed even at 
the peak of their peacetime development. 

So the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
and the work of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce have 


‘borne fruit for our Nation at war, an in- 


valuable harvest has been enjoyed, a har- 
vest of transport aircraft and of ex- 
panded civilian organizations. No other 
nation has reaped a comparable harvest. 
And at vital points and at critical 
moments on far-flung battle fronts dur- 
ing the last year this harvest made it 
possible for America to stem and turn 
back the tide of aggression, 
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The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has been wise and 
forward looking in its legislation on the 
problem of aviation. It has done and 
will continue to do a great job. 


Labor Agreements 


l EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, sup- 
plemental to a report made by a subcom- 
mittee of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee in which we recommended a 
stabilization of present labor agreements 
on the Pacific coast shipyards, an able 
presentation of a recent case involved 
for the side of those advocating an elec- 
tion in one instance has been submitted 
to me by the following letter. It should 
be read with the recommendation: 


INDUSTRIAL UNION OF MARINE AND 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Camden, N. J., February 25, 1943. 
Congressman WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Naval Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: My attention has been 
drawn to the newspaper accounts of a report 
on shipyard production recently issued by 
your subcommittee. I particularly welcome 
your emphasis on the capacity of the ship- 
building industry to increase its production 
enormously. The Industrial Union of Ma- 
rine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
of which I am national president, has re- 
peatedly asserted this fact during the past 
years, and our efforts have been devoted to 
achieving this goal. 

Reports reaching our national office sub- 
stantiate fully the concern expressed by your 
subcommittee over many of the methods em- 
ployed, particularly in western shipyards. 
The misleading headlines, designed for pub- 
licity purposes, whatever effect they have on 
the general public, have a disintegrating 
effect on the morale of shipyard workers. 
The workers know that the sensational keel- 
laying to launching times are of little im- 
portance. We know that what matters is the 
time from the start of construction to the 
day when the ship is ready to go into com- 
mission. 

Another factor which has been minimized, 
if not overlooked, is the number of man- 
hours used on the job. It has been brought 
to our attention that there is a criminal 
waste of manpower in many of the yards 
which have been credited with the most 
extravagant miracles of production. 

It is also our experience that harm result- 
ing from competition between many of these 
new yards far outweighs the benefits. The 
time has surely come when the beneficial 
results of cooperation and the spirit of pull- 
ing together should be used in the war effort. 

While agreeing with so much of your sub- 
committee’s report, I ‘am concerned by the 
statement that your subcommittee proposes 
that all closed-shop contracts should be 
frozen for the duration of the war. In many 
of the newly established shipyards the em- 
ployers entered into collusive back-door 
agreements with certain unions long before 
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the employers had engaged a fraction of 
their total work force. Cases are now pend- 
ing before the National Labor Relations 
Board in which it is asked that this unfair 
labor practice be outlawed, and that the em- 
ployees, in accordance with the American 
way, be given the right to choose freely their 
own representatives. 

It may be that your committee has been 
given the impression that all existing closed- 
shop contracts should be frozen in the in- 
terests of achieving maximum production. 
This is a totally false and unsustained opin- 
ion circulated by special pleaders. Chairman 
Harry A. Millis of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has stated that Board hearings 
“have not had the effect of interfering with 
war production,” and he has further said 
“they have the effect of allaying tensions in 
the plant and quickly resolving any matters 
which might occasion or contribute to indus- 
trial unrest.” 

It has been the invariable experience of 
our union that the existence of unfair labor 
practices and the toleration of them are, on 
the other hand, serious hindrances to all- 
out war production. When a large number of 
workers are denied the right to choose freely 
their representatives, their morale is low, 
and it is difficult to build up the enthusiasm 
necessary to achieve maximum production 
for our victory over fascism. 

The contention that closed-shop contracts 
of this character result in industrial peace 
is plainly contradicted today by the situation 
in the Kaiser yards. During recent weeks an 
acrid and revealing rift has occurred in the 
boilermakers’ union, the dominant American 
Federation of Labor union in the yards. A 
recent election resulted in the defeat of the 
old leaders, who decided to ignore the election 
results and retain office. The rival and suc- 
cessful faction has brought suit to obtain 
possession of the union offices. Suits are also 
pending in the Oregonian courts to force the 
old officials to give an accounting of union 
funds, 

This split in the union reflects the exist- 

ence of widespread discontent in the rank 
and file of Kaiser workers. The workers find 
that their union officials, in returr for the 
high initiation fees and high monthly dues, 
do nothing to remedy grievances which arise 
in both their work and in their living condi- 
tions. The grievances on the job relate to 
numerous causes of dispute, particularly the 
question of the classification of men for the 
work which best fits their ability, and of the 
provision of the necessary safety measures 
and the safeguarding of health. The war 
emergency has given unions the responsibility 
also of improving the general living condi- 
tions of its members. The Oregon workers 
justly complain that their union fails to con- 
cern itself with the improvement of housing 
conditions, transportation problems, the pro- 
vision of health facilities in the community, 
and the provision of recreational facilities. 
I I think it is mainly as a result of these un- 
satisfactory industrial relations that the full 
benefits of labor-management cooperation in 
improving production has not been achieved. 
It is my belief that in the cooperation of 
labor and management in joint production 
committees lies the remedy for many of the 
evils to which your committee has referred. 

I am enclosing with this letter a copy of 
the report of a conference held by our union 
last August on joint production committees. 
We have followed this out recently by further 
conferences and hope soon to be able to issue 
a more developed program. If it is still possi- 
ble we would appreciate it if you could per- 
mit representatives of our union to appear 
before your subcommittee to present our 
views. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN GREEN, 
President, 
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Who Are They Fighting? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
scurrilous and contemptible remarks and 
charges made on this floor about the 
Chief Executive, about the patriotic sons 
of the President, about Harry Hopkins, 
and other high administration officials 
are made without reserve or scruple. 
They are always made with impunity 
under congressional immunity. When 
their base falsity and viciousness are ex- 
posed there is not the decency to re- 
tract and to apologize. 

I, therefore, present a timely editorial 
from the Charleston Gazette under date 
of January 22, 1943, which coincides 
with my viewpoint: 

WHO ARE THEY FIGHTING? 

The Seventy-eighth Congress got under 
way in a highly patriotic atmosphere. Parti- 
sanship, animosities, and personal ambition 
were to reman shelved throughout the ses- 
sion, in fact for the duration of the war. 
That was the announcement and a gratified 
people breathed easier. 

We say here and now that the attitude of 
the Old Guard has not changed. We fear 
that it will have the strength to overpower 
the Members of Congress who are truly pa- 
triotic. We have every reason to believe that 
it will soon be bent on nothing else but to 
snipe, obstruct, and sabotage whenever it sees 
a chance for personal gain or advancement. 
The hate Roosevelts are by no means dead, 
and sleeping not at all. 

Already vitriolic statements and utterly 
unfounded accusations are being hurled. 
Puerile and false were the accusations that 
Mrs. Harry Hopkins received a costly piece of 
jewelry from Lord Beaverbrook; that the 
Roosevelt boys obtained their Army commis- 
sions and military honors by orders from 
Washington while they slept. These are but 
two examples of many scattered snipings 
that are in the making while the boys back 
of the line load up the big guns. 

What is disturbing thoughtful and appre- 
hensive people now is whether the present 
Congress is really going to fight the Axis or 
Roosevelt. They know that if Congress goes 
in for the latter activity our war efforts must 
suffer. They know that to fight Roosevelt 
would aid the Axis. Roosevelt is our Com- 
mander in Chief. 

“I have the information,” Representative 
WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON, of Kansas, is quoted 
as saying, “that he (James Roosevelt) was 
jerked from Guadalcanal immediately after 
the marines entered that place. Early in 
December, a second son, Franklin, left the 
battle front in north Africa and spent 4 days 
in a Philadelphia hospital with a slight cold. 
I am asking, is it true that two sons of the 
President have been jerked from the battle 
fronts by the Commander in Chief?” 

That is an outstanding example of the lit- 
tleness of a hate Roosevelt.” James was hos- 
pitalized last fall for a stomach ailment that 
almost proved fatal once before. Franklin 
was suffering severely from catarrhal fever. 
Both have served valiantly in the fighting 
zones, risking their lives daily. LAMBERTSON 
lolls comfortably in an easy chair in Wash- 


ington, z 
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There will be more of it. Walt until mo- 
mentous matters vital to the winning of the 
war come up for consideration. Then the 
clans will gather and the real shooting will 
begin. There will be interminable delays 
and complicated moves to tie the hands of 
the Commander in Chief regardless of the 
effect that will have on the progress of the 
war. Politics, political revenge, will be the 
main objectives; the war will come second, 
if at all. 

No, the Old Guard in Congress will not be 
fighting the Axis; it will be fighting Roose- 
velt, the Commander in Chief. 


A Draftee’s Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following poem by Mr. 
L. D. Cotham, of Monticello, Ark.: 


A DRAFTEE’S FAREWELL 


The other day I got a letter 
And it had these words to say: 

“You are ordered by your draft board 
To report without delay, 

For your Uncle Sam's in trouble, 
As he’s in an awful scrap 

With a German and a ‘Dago,’ 
And a little yellow Jap.” 

As my “Uncle” says he needs me, 
III be leaving right away, 

So I'm packing up my baggage, 
To be ready any day; 

And perchance I do not see you, 
Ere I catch the bus or train, 

I'll be saying good-bye fellows! 
Till I get back home again. 

When we whip that surly German, 
Beat the “Dago” to his knees, 

Then we'll turn our whole attention 
To the little Japanese; 

And the licking that we'll give him, 
Will be one he won't forget, 

And he'll ne’er again betray us 
With a sneak attack I'd bet. 

We will fill a date with Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Tojo, 

So will make a trip to Berlin, 
Then to Rome and Tokyo; 

But it’s now farewell good neighbors! 
As my grip I’ve got to pack; 

So just keep the home fires burning, 
For III soon be coming back. 

M. D. Cotham. 
MONTICELLO, ARK. 


St. Louis Boy Most Decorated Enlisted 
Maa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to me, I include an 
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article from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of February 13, 1943, concerning Staff 
Sgt. Kenneth A. Gradle, whose parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Gradle, reside in 
my congressional district. This story 
depicts the success of this young man 
during the present war, and the recog- 
nition he has received which warrants 
the newspaper in classifying him as the 
“most decorated enlisted man.” The 
article follows: 


Staff Sgt. Kenneth A. Gradle, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles J. Gradle, 514A East Gano 
Avenue, who has received the Silver Star 
for valor three times in addition to other 
decorations, became, so far as is known, the 
most decorated United States enlisted man 
in the war yesterday when he was awarded 
four more citations, bringing his total to 
nine. 

His latest awards were made by Maj. Gen. 
Robert Olds at the Rattlesnake bomber base 
at Pyote, Tex. Every member of the Nine- 

-teenth Bombardment Group, the Nation's 
most honored unit of aerial fighters, was 
proclaimed a hero as the unit was dispersed 
for new war assignments as instructors. 

The men of the Nineteenth, including Ser- 
geant Gradle, each received an inch long 
blue bar in token of their valorous service, 
with gold laurel leaf symbolic of the four 
unit citations received by the group in a 
year of campaigning. 

General Olds also pinned four silk stream- 
ers to the unit’s flag, each denoting a phase 
of its battle against the Japanese in the 
Philippines, Java, Australia, Milne Bay, New 
Britain, and the Solomons. More than 1,000 
officers and men were welcomed by General 
Olds into his command, the Second Air Force, 
as instructors for men in training to bomb 
the enemy. - 

Sergeant Gradle, who was on the plane 
which flew Gen. Douglas MacArthur to Aus- 
tralia, twice received the Purple Heart for 
wounds suffered in action. His first wounds 
were received at Pearl Harbor. 

His medals for valor were awarded for 
bravery under fire as a radio operator in 
Flying Fortresses. One was in recognition of 
an engagement in which his crew fought off 
10 Japanese Zero fighter planes over the New 
Guinea mountains. In an hour's fight, four 
enemy planes were shot down. 

With one engine disabled, the aileron ca- 
bles shot away and the hydraulic system out 
of commission, the bomber returned to its 
base after firing more than 3,000 rounds. 
Sergeant Gradle suffered a head wound. He 
previously had been decorated, on June 12, 
for bravery in a Pacific battle. 

On another occasion, for which he was 
decorated, Sergeant Gradle was on a photo- 
graphic mission over Rabaul, New Britain, 
when his bomber was attacked by four Zeros. 
Sergeant Gradle manned a machine gun and 
aided in knocking down two of the enemy 
planes. Although badly damaged, the 
bomber returned to its base. 

Sergeant Gradle, 22 years old, enlisted in 

September 1939. He visited his parents last 
Christmas. 


Committee on Civil Aeronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish I had time, today, to 


trace for you the establishment and 
growth of the aviation industry in the 
United States. It would read like a 
Horatio Alger story of success. 

For all practical purposes the industry 
was born during the First World War. 
Its leaders have been almost without 
exception, young men—men of vision, 
men who have been able to overcome 
obstacles that would have floored a less 
determined group. Some of its leaders 
were enlisted men or “shavetails” of 
World War No. 1. Many of them are 
graduates of Annapolis and West Point. 

By and large this industry grew and 
expanded throughout 10 years of de- 
pression. What a godsend it was, when 
the war clouds gathered in 1939, that we 
had an aviation industry built on a firm 
foundation. When this war comes to its 
victorious conclusion, it will be possible 
to make further great strides in civil 
aeronautics. 

Today we are asking that it be recog- 
nized by the creation of a House com- 
mittee on civil aeronautics—a commit- 
tee to which the industry may come with 
its many problems. This afternoon we 
are called upon to decide whether or not 
the House will create such a committee 
to consider legislation affecting civil 
aeronautics. It is my considered judg- 
ment and opinion—arrived at only after 
long and serious study of the problems 
connected with the development, growth, 
and control of the aviation industry— 
that the creation of this proposed com- 
mittee will have a beneficial, practical, 
and psychological effect on the future of 
civil aeronautics. 

During the recent hearings on H. R. 
1012, every witness was asked whether 
or not the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee had failed to approve 
any legislation beneficial to the aviation 
industry. In each case the answer was 
correctly given that the committee had 
done a very fine job on aviation legisla- 
tion. However, I want to point out that 
none of these witnesses, representing air 
lines and other organizations, vitally in- 
terested in aviation were asked their 
opinion as to the wisdom of creating a 
standing committee to deal with civil 
aviation legislation. 

There is something fascinating about 
aviation—it challenges the imagination 
of all of us. Once the virus gets in the 
blood stream it is next to impossible to 
remove it. Realizing that to be true, I 
am not surprised that many of the mem- 
bers of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee are opposing the crea- 
tion of this new committee on civil avia- 
tion. During the past 3 weeks nine 
members of this committee have ex- 
tended their remarks in the REcorp, all 
in opposition to the creation of the new 
committee. In fact, this opposition 
makes up the major part of the ex- 
pressed opposition. 

It has been said by some who oppose 
this progressive change that the mem- 
bers of the new committee may be un- 
able to withstand the pressure that may 
be put upon them by those who will have 
an interest in the legislation that will be 
referred to the committee on civil avia- 
tion. Does anyone here know who will 
be selected to serve on the proposed com- 
mittee? I have confidence in the lead- 
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ership of both parties in this House. I 
have confidence in the members of the 
Democratic Ways and Means Committee, 
and I have confidence in the members of 
the committee on committees on the Re- 
publican side, who select the members of 
all of our committees. I believe they will 
select a strong and capable committee— 
a committee well equipped to deal with 
the problems of civil aviation. 

With all due respect to the members 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, I cannot agree that the 
members of this committee are any more 
honest, patriotic, or able than are the 
members of other committees of this 
House. I have great faith and respect 
for the integrity and ability of my col- 
leagues; they are a great cross section 
of the men and women who have made 
this Nation strong. 

It has been said that the members of 
the Civil Aviation Committee would be- 
come special pleaders for aviation. Is 
that dangerous? The members of the 
Military and Nuval Affairs Committees 
could be called special pleaders for our 
Army and Navy. I would certainly hope 
that the members of a civil aviation 
committee would do everything proper 
to aid in the development and advance- 
ment of aviation. 

Perhaps there are angles and cross’ 
sections of this discussion that I know 
nothing about. Frankly, I am at a loss 
to understand why the Washington Post, 
for example, should write four editorials 
within the last 2 weeks in opposition to 
the creation of this proposed committee. 
No other newspaper has paic so much 
attention to an administrative matter. 

Last week I placed a telegram in the 
Record, emphatically recording four im- 
portant units of the aviation industry as 
approving the creation of a committee 
on civil aviation. I quote the last sen- 
tence of that telegram: 


We believe proposed committee essential 
to progressive development of aviation and 
advancement in the public interest. 


I have talked with several private fly- 
ers, with air-line pilots and with State 
aviation officials about this resolution, 
and I have yet to meet one of them who 
opposed it. I am aware of the opposi- 
tion of the president of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, but I have not, as 
yet, been informed as to why he has had 
a change of heart since 1939. I might 
also ask what important units in the 
aviation industry opposed the creation of 
this proposed committee. 

Who can say that civil aviation is an 
unimportant side line—that the pro- 
posed proper development is not suf- 
ciently important to merit the serious 
thought and study, followed by full com- 
mittee action on the part of 21 Members 
of this Congress? Do you desire, as is 
now proposed, that the C. A. B. formu- 
late and declare our aviation policy, or 
will you have such a policy formulated 
by the Congress and administered by an 
Executive agency? 

In closing, may I plead with you to 
forget personalities and decide this ques- 
tion solely on its merits for the best in- 
terests of the United States and the 
aviation industry itself. 
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If my judgment means anything to | will be presented an opportunity for every 


you, or if you have not had time to study 
this proposal, I urge you to vote “aye” 
when the roll is called. 


Weekly Report to the People of My 
District 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me over sta- 
tion WNBF, Binghamton, N. Y., on 
March 2, 1943: z 

Men, women, and young people of Bing- 
hamton, Johnson City, Endicott, Norwich, 
and the Thirty-fourth District, although a 
cold spell never lasts very long in Washington, 
the weather can be bitter, the wind chilling 
to the bone and the atmosphere damp and 
piercing. For this reason, 20 above zero in the 
Nation’s Capital often seems colder than 20 
below in the southern tier of New York State. 
The past few weeks have been good examples 
of this strange fact. 

However, the snowstorm is soon followed 
by the sun here in Washington, and balmy 
days always come close upon the wintry wind. 
Therefore, the weather in general is delightful 
in every season but the terrifically hot sum- 
mers. 

Inside the House of Representatives, the 
atmosphere has been tempestuous ever since 
the new Congress convened. The debates 
have been the most heated and lengthy of 
any time of my service in that body. I be- 
lieve this is a good thing. It proves that 
Members of Congress are awake to the im- 
patience and dissatisfaction of the people 
back home. It shows that citizens the coun- 
try over are looking to their Congress to make 
themselves heard and to reflect their feelings 
made clear in last November's elections. This 
enlivened Congress is aroused because the 
folks it represents are aroused and they are 
writing to let their Congressmen know about 
their opinions. And why not? Is not Con- 
gress the last bulwark of a free people's heri- 
tage? Is not Congress the most direct ex- 
pression of the people's will, especially the 
House which has to stand every 2 years for 
reelection in its entirety? 

The people have no other chance to ex- 
press their united will except during elec- 
tions. They are largely inarticulate because 
they do not have the means of speaking out 
against abuse of power and encroachment 
upon their rights by a chosen few. There- 
fore they usually register their protests at 
the polls and give vent to their feelings in 
the American way. 

They cannot begin to remedy all the evils, 
all the iniquities that exist in administration 
of their Government, but if their elected 
representatives give heed to their spoken will 
at the polis and analyze the vote, a great 
deal of correction may be brought about. 
The sad part of it all is that the people are 
not able to reach certain appointive officials 
in the Government who are often more re- 
sponsible for odious policies and rules than 
elective officers. But the difference is that 
the voters can lay their hands upon the legis- 
lators. 

Before long a welcome spring will be peep- 
ing into up-State New York. With it there 


available person to lend a hand in the food- 
for-victory production program. The young 
people are going to carry a large share of 
responsibility for raising food next summer. 
There is hardly a farm in our whole section 
that has sufficient labor to continue opera- 
tion. Most of the men have gone to war. 
The women are in war plants. 

It’s up to the boys and girls of teen age. 
Frankly, I believe they will do a wonderful 
job. I feel that every available young person 
should pledge himself or herself to work a 
few hours a day on a farm. Certainly this 
will do them no harm. To the contrary, they 
will gain a lot thereby. They will build 
strength and health in the outdoors. They 
will learn to do basic farm work, knowledge 
of which is invaluable. But, most important, 
the young people of America will save their 
country from starvation and will win the war 
thereby. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, I have had a chance to study 
some interesting testimony and accurate 
statistics. On the basis of this information, 
I am gravely concerned for the Nation's food 
supply next year. I do not believe we are 
going to have enough to eat, even with the 
drastic steps that have been taken to ration 
our available food supply. Too many men 
have been drafted from the farms, too many 
experienced farm managers and owners have 
sold off their farms because things have been 
made too tough for them by those who should 
be helping them. Where is the farm labor 
coming from? Where are the brains to guide 
that labor if it is obtained coming from? 
I have asked myself these questions again 
and again. 

Some feel that one solution to this threat- 
ened food shortage might be in the limited 
drafting of teen-age boys and girls for light 
farm work. One professor of a rural school 
in Broome County told me recently that sev- 
eral large crops of turnips and other vege- 
tables were actually saved by the young 
people of his school who went out last fall 
in large numbers to nearby farms and took 
the harvesting into their own hands. Why 
couldn’t this be done with other phases of 
farm work? I believe it can be done and I 
sincerely believe that young America can 
do more to help the war effort by perform- 
ing light farm work than in any other way. 
Certainly there is more need for them here 
than anywhere else. 

Every day brings its usual quota of letters 
to my Washington office from wives and de- 
pendents of men in the service. These let- 
ters ask me many questions on the whole 
subject of allotments. Many folks don't even 
realize they are eligible to receive money 
from the Government to take care of them 
while their sons and husbands are fighting 
for Uncle Sam. Remember this: If your hus- 


band has been drafted you are entitled to 


at least $50 a month. If you have a child 
you are entitled to receive $12 more a month 
and $10 a month more for each additional 
child. If you are a mother or father, de- 
pendent upon your soldier or sailor son, you 
are also eligible for allotment money. I can 
help you get this money if you have en- 
countered any difficulty or if you don’t know 
how to get it. Remember, the people who 
are employed in the Government, State gov- 
ernment, Federal Government, are your serv- 
ants; your tax money is paying their salaries. 
I feel sure the majority of them are aware 
of this fact and that they will give you 
courteous and considerate service. 

Ever since our Constitution was written, 
people of all races, creeds, and colors have 
found security and comfort under its all-pro- 
tecting safeguards. Our American Consti- 
tution, written by some of the wisest men in 
world history, guarantees equal justice to 
all men whether they be Jew or gentile, 
Catholic or Protestant, white or colored. All 
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men have the same desire for freedom, for 
security, for the pursuit of happiness. 

Likewise, under our Constitution, all men 
have been assured of the right to vote. This 
is the greatest weapon they can possibly have 
against tyranny and oppression. This match- 
less privilege is the cornerstone of all Amer- 
ican freedom. It is safe to say that as long 
as free men and women are permitted to 
register their approval or protest at the polls, 
we will be guaranteed our freedom and that 
freedom will be perpetuated. 

Unfortunately, there have been certain 
barriers placed in the way of segments of our 
population which have deprived for many 
years millions of American citizens from the 
privilege of voting. I refer to the obnoxious 
poll tax which is to this day in effect through- 
out several States. Although having to pay 
a poll tax does not appear to be a factor in 
excluding people from the polls, nevertheless 
it keeps countless numbers away from the 
ballot box because of their inability to pay 
this tax. In the South, it prevents both poor 
whites and colored from participating in the 
privilege of voting which the Constitution 
pledges to every American citizen. 

I say to you that it is high time to repeal 
all poll-tax laws, It is high time we awoke 
to the fact that this is America and every- 
body is entitled to equal treatment whether 
he be white or black or whether he embraces 
one religion or another. I look forward to 
casting my vote in Congress as I did last 
year for the anti-poll-tax bill when it comes 
before the House. This will tend to abolish 
for all time the un-American practice of 
denying some folks the right to vote while 
others are allowed to go ahead unhindered. 
I welcome the chance to support this anti- 
poll-tax bill. I know my friends back home 
will join with me in approving this action. 
I will have more to say on this subject as 
time goes on. 

Let’s get back to the subject of food for 
victory a moment. We will soon be face to 
face with the seriousness of food rationing 
and with a real lack of food supply on the 
home front. Then, the hue and cry will be 
to plant victory gardens on a grander scale 
than ever before. Last year a lot of people 
planted gardens and I presume they are con- 
suming many vegetable items which they 
raised in the summer. I suppose the little 
back lot garden has saved more than one 
family from going hungry, particularly if they 
canned and preserved some of the produce 
from it. 

At any rate it is safe to say that practically 
everyone will be interested in home cultiva- 
tion this year. We have seen just enough evi- 
dence of threatened shortages and we don't 
want to be the unlucky ones. We don't want 
to be caught short next winter when canned 
foods of all kinds will probably be very 
scarce, 

So let's all interest ourselves in the pos- 
sibility of a victory garden. They’re simple 
enough to plant and to keep up with proper 
direction and a little albow grease. As you 
probably remember, I was able to assist many 
victory gardeners with complete information 
last year and the year before that. I sent 
out at written requests several thousand 
Victory Garden booklets. These were found 
invaluable to persons interested in raising 
food for their own needs. 

I wish to announce that I will send to 
anybody back home who will write me a 
copy of the Victory Garden booklet which, 
as you know, is the latest and best informa- 
tion on how to plant and raise a successful 
garden plot. I regret that I cannot make 
these available to groups due to a limited 
supply. I will, however, take care of as many 
individual requests as possible. Be sure to 
write me immediately so you may be assured 
of this splendid data on victory gardens, 
Remember also that I have a great deal of 
excellent agricultural data contained in s 
thousand other bulletins. There will be an 
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increased demand for these but you are most 
welcome for this information on general 
farming, livestock and all sorts of crop plant- 
ing and raising. My only desire is to see you 
folks back home adequately provided for and 
equipped with the knowledge to go about 
raising your own food supply during these 
days of scarcity. Please let me know if I 
can help you. 


Establishment of a Jewish Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. DALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 8, 1943, there appeared a full - 
page advertisement in the New York 
‘Times, placed by the Committee for a 
Jewish Army of Stateless and Palestinian 
Jews, of which I have the privilege of 
being a member. This ad calls for ac- 
tion, not pity, toward stopping the whole- 
sale slaughter of the Jewish people in 
Europe. I am in total agreement with 
my fellow members of the committee 
that too much has been said and too little 
done. 

Under leave to extend my.remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the text of the ad- 
vertisement so that it may become part 
of the permanent record: 


ACTION, NOT PITY, CAN SAVE MILLIONS NOW— 
EXTINCTION OR HOPE FOR THE REMNANTS OF 
EUROPEAN JEWRY?—IT IS FOR US TO GIVE THE 
ANSWER ; 

Daily, hourly, the greatest crime of all 
time is being committed. A defenseless and 
innocent people is being slaughtered in a 
wholesale massacre of millions. What is 
more tragic—they are dying for no reason 
or purpose. 

The Jewish people in Europe is not just 
another victim in the array of other peoples 
that fell prey to Hitler’s aggression. The 
Jews have been singled out not to be con- 
quered, but to be exterminated. To them 
Hitler has promised—and is bringing—death. 

It is a satanic program beyond the grasp 
of the decent human mind. Yet it is being 
carried out. Already 2,000,000 of the Jews 
in German-occupied Europe have been mur- 
dered. The evidence is in the files of our 
own State Department. 

The Germans dared to undertake this proc- 
ess of annihilation because they knew that 
the Jews are defenseless; that the Jews are 
forgotten and deserted even by the demo- 
cratic powers. 

The Germans believe that the United Na- 
tions, indoctrinated by 20 years of anti- 
Jewish propaganda, are to a great extent 
apathetic and indifferent to the sufferings 
of the Jews. They believe that for crimes 
committed against the Jews no retaliation 
on behalf of the governments or armed forces 
of the United Nations will be carried out. 
They know that there is no instrument of 
power and force on this earth with which 
the Jews can fight back to avenge their dead 
and save the remaining millions. 

Of what avail are the statements of sym- 
pathy and pity and promises of punishment 
after the war? Since the perpetrators of these 
slaughters are to be punished for the murders 
they have already committed, then they can 
lose no more by further murder. 

Such mere statements of sympathy and 
pity are to the Germans proof that their 


judgment of democracy’s attitude toward 
the Jews is justified, and in their criminal 
minds they understand them as “carte 
blanche” to go on with the slaughter. 

What can be done? 

What is necessary is to impress the Ger- 
mans that the governments of the United 
Nations have decided to change their present 
policy of passive sympathy and pity to one 
of stern and immediate action; that they 
consider the cessation of atrocities against 
the Jews are an immediate aim of their mili- 
tary and political operations. Under this 
premise vigorous United Nations’ interven- 
tion to save European Jewry would become a 
matter of course. Exactly as it would be if it 
were American or British civilians who were 
being killed ir a systematic campaign by the 
Nazis, the whole of the forces of these great 
democracies would be utilized to find an im- 
mediate and effective solution. 

The inauguration of such a new policy on 
behalf of the United Nations would logically 
result in enabling all those Jews who have 
managed to escape the European-German 
hell to fight back. The first dictate, there- 
fore, would be the immediate approval of the 
demand for a Jewish army of the stateless 
and Palestinian Jews—an army 200,000 strong. 

Suicide squads of the Jewish army would 
engage in desperate commando raids deep 
into the heart of Germany. Jewish pilots 
would bomb German cities in reprisal. 

A Jewish army would imply a call to arms 
of all stateless Jews living in North Africa 
so that they may participate in the immi- 
ment invasion of the European continent. 

A Jewish army would immediately give a 
decisive moral relief to the agonized Jews of 
Europe. Their psychology of despair and 
helplessness would be transformed into one 
of hope for reyenge and survival. A Jewish 
army will give a meaning to their sufferings— 
to their death. 

They will then realize that they cease being 
helpless victims and become partners in the 
global struggle for a better world, in which 
their survivors will ‘live in freedom and 
equality as all other human beings. 

The Jews of Palestine and the stateless 
Jews want to fight * as Jews. They 
want to prove to Hitler, and to the world, 
that the Jews can be more than “the perse- 
cuted people” * * * that Jews can die in 
other ways than through murder. They want 
the right to fight for the world’s freedom, 
under their own banner. 

To die, if needs be, but to die fighting. 

Of course, these are not all the practical 
proposals which the human mind is capable 
of conceiving. It is unfair to ask for a 
single solution to such a disastrous problem. 
What we must realize is that it is our duty 
not to resign ourselves to the idea that our 
brains are powerless to find any solution; 
not to resign ourselves to the idea that the 


forces of democracy are too weak to enforce . 


such a solution. 

Remember when a few thousand British 
soldiers were put in chains by the Germans? 
How swift the retaliation? And how prac- 
tical. 

The Germans chained no more British sol- 
diers. 

Remember when a tiny town in Czecho- 
slovakia was horribly “punished”? How 
swift the hurricane of world indignation 
that answered. 

There have been no more Lidices. 

Remember when small and encircled Swe- 
den opposed vigorously and stubbornly the 
expulsion of Norwegian Jews. The Germans 
abandoned their plans, 

The Jews of Norway are still there. 

The American sense of justice and decency 
and American ingenuity must also find ways 
to overpower the diabolical plan to extermi- 
nate the Jewish people. It must find a way 
now, before millions more perish. 


It is, therefore, our primordial demand . 


that an intergovernmental commission of 
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military experts be appointed with the task 
of elaborating ways and means to stop the 
wholesale slaughter of the Jews in Europe, 
This must be done now, before the greatest 
homicidal maniac extends his policy of ex- 
termination to other peoples; before he dares 
introducing poison gas and bacteriological 
warfare. 

Remember that for years the Germans re- 
hearsed on the Jews what they later prac- 
ticed on other peoples. Therefore we have 
decided to launch an all-out campaign to 
save European Jewry. We will spare no ef- 
forts and have no rest until the American 
public will be fully informed of the facts and 
aroused to its responsibilities. 

We believe in the overwhelming power of 
public opinion as the greatest, if not the only, 
power in democracy. Governments in demo- 
cratic countries like the United States and 
Great Britain can act only when they feel 
sure that they are backed by a powerful 
movement of public opinion. We plead with 
everyone to help and to cooperate in this 
sacred campaign we have launched. Join in 
this fight, write to your Congressmen, con- 
tribute to our work, so that this message may 
be carried to every city and hamlet in the 
United States as is being done in Great 
Britain. You are part of the collective con- 
science of America; this conscience has never 
been found wanting. 


Air Attack on Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
by H. B. Snyder, editor of the Gary Post- 
Tribune, of Gary, Ind.: 


PUBLIC SHOULD DEMAND AIR ATTACK ON GERMANY 
BE STARTED AT ONCE 


In The Air Offensive Against Germany, just 
off the press, Allan A. Michie, at present a 
roving editor for Reader's Digest, gives con- 
vincing proof that this war can be won from 
the air in 1943 if the proper plans are made 
and carried out. 

Does it make any difference what Michie 
thinks? Hasn’t there been too much inter- 
ference by civilians in military affairs and 
wouldn't it be better to let the military run 
the war? 

Yes, we think it does make a difference 
what Michie thinks because his thought is 
the result of the facts he has learned about 
the air war at the air front in England. 
And there is still no reason to believe mili- 
tary men do not make some terrific blunders. 

Michie explains why he got started on the 
line of thought that resulted in writing his 
book. He was sitting in the home of Air 
Marshal Harris in England looking into a 
stereoptican machine at pictures of the dam- 
age inflicted on German cities by the Royal 
Air Force. He was amazed at what he saw. 
There before his eyes was the answer to the 
question: Can Germany be defeated from 
the air? 

To prove his point Michie presents in his 
book 24 pages of official photographs taken 
by the Royal Air Force following bombing 
attacks on German cities. They are merely 
samples of thousands of such pictures but 
they show conclusively that cities can be 
knocked out of the war. 
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But Michie was not satisfied so he con- 
tacted all the leaders of the British and 
American air command in England and got 
their views. The further he went the more 
convinced he became that the job could be 
done and ought to be done. 

So he began to ask why the all-out air of- 
fensive against Germany has not been 
started. It has been announced several 
times that 1,000-plane raids were to be 
started and kept up until Germany sur- 
rendered but only 3 have ever been carried 
out. 

Michie discovered the airmen wanted to 
do the job but they have never been fur- 
nished bombers in anything like the re- 
quired number. When the three raids were 
made every available bomber was pressed 
into use even though some were not fit for 
such use. ; 

To enable the combined Royal Air Force- 
American bomber commands to bomb Ger- 
many with 1,000 planes whenever the weather 
permits over a period of several months it 
would be necessary to assemble 3,000 heavy 
bombers and be prepared to make good a loss 
of 600 planes a month. 

That is a large order and the Royal Air 
Force is not able to handle it. British pro- 
duction of 4-motored bombers is not much 
over 200 a month and it would be necessary 
for us to supply a large part of the original 
bomber force and make good most of the 
losses, 

But what of it, you say? If we can win 
the war that way why don’t we get started 
without a day’s delay? 

That is where we get into difficulties. 
Planes are needed everywhere and there aren't 
enough for anywhere. Indeed it is a fact, as 
any military man will testify, that there can 
never be enough planes, or enough of any- 
thing, as long as the war lasts. Every com- 
mander always wants more than he has of 
everything. 

Thus it is that our bombers instead of being 
sent to England to beat sense into the Ger- 
mans are dissipated by being flown to a dozen 
or two dozen fronts and possible fronts. Of 
course they are needed on every front but it 
Just stands to reason they cannot be based 
in England if they are sent to Alaska, China, 
Guadalcanal, New Guinea, Australia, India, 
Tran, Iraq, Eritrea, Egypt, Tunisia, Russia, 
Iceland, Panama, Hawaii, and other islands 
and over the oceans. 

Our production of four-motored bombers 
will be in the neighborhood of 1,000 a month 
sometime this year according to Michie and 
it must be getting close to that number now, 
so there is no doubt about our ability to sup- 
ply the planes if we decide the war can be 
won by an air offensive from England. 

It is one of the basic principles of war to 
use equipment where it will accomplish the 
most toward victory even though other 
fronts are weakened by this concentration. 
We have the bombers but they must be sent 
to England and kept there if this offensive 
is to be started and kept going. 

One of the chief difficulties in getting it 
started ‘lies in the inflexibility of the military 
mind. Generally that mind has been taught 
to look upon the airplane as an auxiliary to 
ground troops and to the Navy; therefore it 
is very difficult to accept the idea that the 
main job of knocking out Germany can be 
accomplished by the air force and the auxil- 
lary job of occupying the country then left 
to the ground troops. 

This inflexibility is seen in the continued 
use of our bombers now based in England as 
a day attacking force. Michie says the Royal 
Air Force has learned conclusively that day 
bombing won't work; the cost is prohibitive. 
But it seems to make no difference to us 
what the British have learned, we go right 
ahead doing some day bombing around the 
fringes of Germany and training our bomber 
crews in day bombing. 


Michie says the Royal Air Force command 
is flexible. It has experimented with all kinds 
of bombing and fighting and has learned not 
only the right tactics but how to build the_ 
right planes. He says that both our fighters 
and bombers are inferior to the British ma- 
chines. British bombers have been built 
largely for night bombing because it has 
been learned from experience that the mo-t 
damage to the enemy can be done then at 
the least cost. 

Yet despite what the British have learned 
in 3% years of fighting and bombing experi- 
ence we gu right on training our bomber 
crews to fly in daytime and building bombers 
to be used in the Pacific instead of in Europe. 

British four-motored bombers carry up to 
18,000 pounds of bombs while our similar ma- 
chines carry about a third as much. Further- 
more our bombers are no faster than the 
British. Michie says our big bombers were 
great stuff a year or two ago, but that we have 
lagged in developments, while both Britain 
and Germany have been forging ahead. 

Nevertheless Michie says our bombers can 
be adapted to night use and our bomber crews 
can be trained for that purpose. It will be 
necessary to train them in England and if 
the air offensive is to start this year, the 
training ought to start immediately. 

Here is a problem of the war which con- 
tinues to bob up every few months, and every 
time it is presented the evidence accumulates 
to indicate we are losing our main chance to 
win the war this year and to save tens of 
thousands of American lives. 

It would seem that only a demand from the 
American people can open the military mind 
to a test of this tempting way to win the war. 
If it were merely a civilian idea, we would 
hesitate to give it so much importance, but 
inasmuch as it seems to be fundamental with 
both our own bomber command and that of 
the Royal Air Force, we think it is worthy of 
support. 

Indeed, there is every reason to think that 
the German defeat in Russia is closely con- 
nected with the terrific destruction that Royal 
Air Force bombs have caused in Germany. 
The productive and transportation systems of 
the Reich have suffered a tremendous blow. 
Now we have the chance to increase that blow 
to the point that German production and 
German transportation will be stopped. 

Then the German Army will be unable to 
fight—indeed, it will quit long before that 
stage is reached if it becomes apparent that 
the complete destruction of Germany will 
result unless there is an unconditional 
surrender. 


When Peace Comes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an address which I de- 
livered last night before a fraternal or- 
ganization composed entirely of em- 
ployees of the Veterans Administration. 

The occasion of this meeting coincided 
with the twentieth anniversary of the ap- 
pointment of Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines 
as Administrator of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. I was happy to pay tribute 
to him and his associates, 
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My address follows: 


Mr. Carroll, General Hines, and members 
of the Craftsman Club of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, at the outset I must express 
the hope that you do not regard my title as 
too ambitious. I have chosen the subject, 
When Peace Comes, in order that many 
worth-while topics may be eliminated from 
consideration here tonight and reserved for 
other days and other speakers. 

With my restricted subject, there will be 
no need for saying those things which come 
under the general head of “flag waving.” It 
can be taken for granted that we all appre- 
ciate the contributions of the men in our 
armed services all over the world, that we 
rejoice in their victories and their bravery 
under fire, that we have undying and eternal 
faith in them and in their commanders, and 
that we count them able to bring us through 
to final victory. 

Likewise, we can tonight pass quickly over 
those efforts which look to the writing of a 
just and lasting peace, for that is outside 
our subject. We are all cognizant of the 
many minds now turned in that direction. 
Hardly a day goes by without someone calling 
us to our two great tasks: the winning of the 
war and the writing of the peace. There is 
slight chance that we as a Nation, or that 
this group, comprising servants of the Gov- 
ernment, can forget those problems, even if 
we fail in any phase of their accomplish- 
ment. 

My concern is that we may focus so sharply 
on these major tasks as to exclude other 
important considerations—just as it is the 
concern of many serious students that we 
may strive so mightily to achieve our pres- 
ent military goals that we may again win 
the war and lose the peace. We fought a 
generation ago to make the world safe for 
democracy; and then entered this war at a 
time when democracy, in Europe at least, had 
reached its lowest ebb. 

Therefore, it may not be inappropriate for 
the purposes of this discussion to regard the 
war as on its way toward a safe conclusion. 
If Hitler were to win, it wou’?! seem that 1942 
was his year to doit. Time now runs heavily 
on our side—time and a glorious Russian 
offensive. If aid can come quickly to China, 
if Africa can be cleared in another month, if 
India does not fall apart over Gandhi, then 
we have a right to feel confident of both 
the war and the peace that is to follow. 

My interest tonight is the returning vet- 
eran and that agency of the Government 
that will serve him. You men have allied 
your lives with that institution. You have 
been dealing with veterans and the problems 
of the veteran for 20 years, and your distin- 
guished leader, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
has tonight completed 20 years of service 
as head of the Veterans Bureau and its suc- 
cessor, the Veterans Administration. 

I pay tribute to General Hines! How any 
man could hold the same high adminis- 
trative position in this city of bickering and 
strife for 20 years, I do not know. 

When I see the captains and the kings de- 
part, the Eberstadts and the Hendersons 
come and go, then I know that 20 years as 
the head of an agency that deals in claims 
and controversies should go down in the 
record books linked with the span of ath- 
letic vigor of a Bill Tilden or the mental 
tenacity of an Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

I view that long continuity as evidence of 
his administrative ability and of the sound- 
ness and honesty of his actions and ideals. 
Incidentally, it is a tribute to those of you 
who have been his comrades in arms during 
that endeavor. God give him health and 
strength for the greater responsibilities that 
may yet be his. 

When peace comes, what will be his task? 

What will be the function of this agency, 
the Veterans Administration? What will be 
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its future? Every man in private business 
has a right to ask that of the institution or 
factory or agency in which he serves. Have 
you asked that of your public employer? 
Have you asked it of yourself, and then tried 
to answer your question in the terms of your 
own life and experience inside this Admin- 
istration? If you have not, isn’t it time? 

We ought to talk about this now, before 
there are complications. After the war, when 
peace comes, our duties are going to get all 
mixed up with our debts. The present anxiety 
over a pay-as-we-go income tax policy is 
only a tip-off to the ferments that will be 
working within the Congress as we face the 
tasks of reconstruction. Wherever we turn, 
there it wil! be: a sort of Face on the Bar- 
room Floor,” $200,000,000,000 of national debt. 
It will color every conversation. It will affect 
legislation. We may have a solemn refer- 
endum on what we will do with it or about 
it. Before that, we should spend a little time 
thinking about the veteran himself. 

Another thing we must not overlook is the 
effect of that debt on our national thinking. 
The burden of taxation will have been too 
heavy for too long. It will be resting on sore 
backs. A people in the spiritual upsurge of 
war are willing to sacrifice and to bear their 
burdens without grumbling. But once peace 
comes and the badge of patriotism is erased 
from their sufferings, they look for an easing 
of the load. Most of us were alive when the 
last war ended, and have not forgotten those 
days. 

We might as well expect and discount it 
now; economy will be popular after the war. 
Taxes will be forced down, Income taxes will 
be lightened after World War No. 2, as they 
were after World War No. 1. The same rea- 
sons will be attractive: “Free this money for 
private enterprise; turn business loose to re- 
build itself and make a job for the veteran.” 

As a stimulant to such ideas there will be 
the beckoning of a new economic world. New 
industries will offer rich prizes to adventure 
money. Processes developed by the necessity 
of war will be available for the commerce of 

There will be light-metal plants and 
synthetic-rubber factories. Aviation stocks 
will boom. American flying boats will com- 
pete with American merchant vessels for the 

of the world. The motor indus- 
try will whir with the fabrication of the new 
cars, trucks, busses, and a jeep for every 
farm. We will be busy, and every commer- 
cial association and institution will clamor 
that the Congress lift the “dead hand of 
oppressive taxation from the throat of 
American business.” You have heard that 
song before. You will hear it again, and in 
response to it an economy wave will sweep 
through every governmental activity. 

As proof, may I point out that after World 
War No. 1, it took 5 years to bring this Gov- 
ernment to a point where a real program for 
the investigation, care and hospitalization 
of veterans could get rolling. We need not 
have that 5-year spread again. We have a 
Veterans Administration organized and capa- 
ble of any expansion that future needs may 
require. Now is the time to plan its program. 

What will the picture be? To begin, draw 
on your memories or your imaginations to 
guide you as you estimate what will happen 
when peace comes. As a nation, we stand 
committed to an overseas force of four and 
three-quarters millions and a total force 
that is likely to run as high as 11,000,000. 
You must take these huge figures and project 
them against the background of World War 
No. 1—against an A. E. F. that numbered 
only 2,000,000, and an armed force that 
totaled four and three-quarters millions. 
That is your first clue. 

But we must remember that in dealing 
with people, our problems seem always to 
grow in geometric rather than arithmetic 
proportion. When we have 30 children in a 


1- room school, a lone teacher can handle the 
job; but give us 300 children and we do not 
merely build 10 rooms and employ 10 teachers, 
We must then have a superintendent and a 
principal and a janitor and a football coach. 
We must have assembly rooms and science 
halls and athletic fields and field houses. 
On the student side, we have a school paper, 
class officers, and a student council, and 
finally, we have that intangible and highly 
important thing called a school spirit. Three 
and three makes not six but nine when 
humans are involved, and the administration 
of veterans affairs is no exception to this 
rule. 

So our first problems will grow out of the 
hasty and massed demobilization or dis- 
charge of several million veterans, Johnny 
will come marching home in numbers, the 
like of which we can hardly visualize, and 
almost at the doorway of his native land, 
he will begin the contacts with veteran 
facilities and administration that will recur 
and remain through the rest of his life. 

First of all, he will need and want a job. 
We are committed to the effort to return the 
veteran to the job he left, But can we? 
He has gone into the armed services at a 
period of peak employment. He is likely to 
return to an industrial picture that will be 
confused by the cancellation of war con- 
tracts and by plants that will be closed as 
they are retooled and redesigned for peace- 
time production. The job may be gone; and 
if we believe what the small business com- 
mittees of Congress are telling us, the old 
employer may also be gone. This nation- 
wide transition from military to civilian 
production could well require a period of 
several months and possibly a year with the 
attendant loss of employment to both vet- 
erans and nonveterans. 

Again the veteran may return to find a 
new competitor for the jobs that are open— 
the girl he left behind him. She has de- 
serted the mulberry bush that he sang about 
as he left, and has moved into the swing 
shift at Lockheed. She is driving the laun- 
dry wagon that he used to drive. Sunday's 
Washington papers carried an ad asking for 
women drivers on retail milk delivery trucks. 
Sawmills of the Southwest have found that 
women can do certain tasks in their box 
factories and specialty mills better than men 
ever could. Labor unions have admitted 
them as members, and there they have ac- 
quired seniority rights in expanding indus- 
tries. Johnny Doughboy will find them in 
the skilled labor market when he comes 
marching home. 

You will not handle as much of this as the 
United States Employment Service will, but 
it will complicate your problems. 

So much for the veteran who returns hale 
and hearty with his eye on a job. The Vet- 
erans Administration, Fowever, will be face- 
to-face with hat great body of returning sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines who are discharged 
with a physical impairment. Consider that 
problem in the light of past wars. 

For instance, Col. Leonard P. Ayres, in his 
statistical summary for the War Department 
on the First World War, had this to say: 

“Of every 100 American soldiers and sailors 
who took part in the war with Germany, 2 
were killed or died of disease during the pe- 
ricd of hostilities. In the Northern Army 
during the Civil War the number was about 
10. Among the other great nations in this 
war, between 20 and 25 in each 100 called to 
the colors were killed or died.” 

This meant, so far as our armed forces of 
4,750,000 were concerned, that we lost ap- 
proximately 130,000 men in the service, 55,000 
by battle death and injury, and 75,000 by 
disease. We had, in addition, 230,000 battle 
casualties. 

Had our World War No. 1 deaths been on 
the basis of those of our Civil War, they would 
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have approximated 650,000, with many more 
casualties resulting only in wounds. If our 
casualties had been on the same basis as the 
other great nations engaged in World War 
No. 1, they would have approximated from 
800,000 to 1,000,000 dead, with a correspond- 
ing increase in wounded. 

We were fortunate in that war in having 
undefended coasts on which to debark our 
troops, and in having a stabilized battle line 
from which to launch our offensives. Had we 
had to fight for our landings against enemy- 
held shores, our casualties would undoubt- 
edly have been far greater than we experi- 
enced. 

I do not claim to be the possessor of spe- 
cial inside information, but I think that most 
of us believe that the historic meeting in 
Africa between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill and their technical ad- 
visers will result in an all-out offensive action 
of great magnitude and terrific force against 
the Axis forces in Europe at some time during 
this year of Our Lord 1943. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the heavy blows we 
will then deal against our enemy will bring 
the end of the war much closer to the un- 
conditional surrender we are all determined 
upon winning. 

But we cannot attain this hard conquest 
without paying the price it will exact. What 
this price may be can be only surmised, but 
we know it will be a heavy one—heavy in 
money, material, and men. Victories won on 
the field of battle are always costly, but on 
the extended scale which we must anticipate 
in order to win with the least sacrifice of 
time they will be accompanied by heavy cas- 
ualties, 

How can we estimate this price we must 
pay for victory? 

We know that casualties on the Russian 
front have been extremely heavy. German 
Casualties have been estimated to be in ex- 
cess of 4,000,000, while the Russian casualties 
have been estimated as exceeding that num- 
ber. Regardless of their accuracy, and as- 
suming that these figures only approximate 
the losses involved, they illustrate clearly how 
great the casualties may be when huge armies 
get down to actual fighting with the deadly 
modern weapons of war. 

I would think that no man could make an 
accurate estimate of what our losses may be 
in Europe and Africa, as no one can surely 
predict the course of the various land cam- 
paigns which lie ahead of us. But of this I 
feel absolutely sure. If we are to win this 
war by actual fighting, we must expect the 
largest casualty lists in our military history. 
I hope that they may be not nearly as great 
as the losses suffered by the Russians and the 
Germans. But we know that they will be 
very great—and that they will bear some 
proper relation to the millions of our men 
who will compose the huge armies which we 
are training, arming, and transporting over- 
seas for the reconquest of the European Con- 
tinent. 

The losses I have referred to have to do 
with our prospective European and African 
campaigns. But we should not forget that 
we must anticipate sea losses as well, in the 
transport of supplies, and to sustain the life 
lines of the fighting forces of the United Na- 
tions, and of the civilian population overseas. 

To these must be added the prospective 
losses of great magnitude which may result 
when, with Hitler conquered, we turn all-out 
against the Japs, and destroy forever that 
fanatical nation’s military power. No one 
can calculate what the price in casualties 
may be before the conquest of the vast Nip- 
ponese Empire, but all of us realize that it 
may be very great. The Chinese military 
losses against that enemy now run into mil- 
lions, while their civilian losses and refugees 
are almost astronomical in number. Against 
the Japanese our slogan will be uncondi- 
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tional surrender,” and we will pursue that 
objective relentlessly until it is attained. 

What must our planning for that type of 
warfare include? On the basis of World 
War No. 1 experience an armed force of 
11,000,000 in World War No. 2 will produce 
1,000,000 veterans.eligible to compensation 
for service-connected disabilities. From the 
standpoint of hospitalization alone we face 
a tremendous task. We know now that 24 
years after World War No. 1 a total of 100,000 
hospital beds has been deemed essential ade- 
quately to serve veterans of that war, and it 
is reasonable to assume that if the same con- 
sideration is given veterans of World War 
No. 2, hospital facilities will have to be tripled 
to accommodate all veterans eligible to hos- 
pitalization, even taking into consideration 
the diminishing rate from World War No. 1. 

Not only will the Veterans Administration 
handle the problem of the million who will 
be entitled to compensation and perhaps the 
quarter of a million who may need some 
form of hospitalization, but it must handle 
through some sort of a contact force the mil- 
lions who will come streaming into veteran 
facilities in search of authentic and un- 
selfish information. The veteran will want 
to know about benefits and pensions. He will 
want to know about his insurance and how 
it may be converted, increased, reduced, or 
amended. He may have changes in the bene- 
ficiary. On all these questions he must go 
to the Administration that has been doing 
this work for 20 years and has within its 
ranks the people who understand how best 
to make the situation simple and accept- 
able. 5 

Lock again at the insurance problem. On 
last Saturday, February 27, 1943, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration had received 7,352,500 
applications for $46,605,013,609 of insurance. 
The average policy was for $6,600, a sum 
vastly larger than the average policy pur- 
chased from life-insurance companies doing 
a private business. All this has been handled 
in 2 years and, by the very nature of the 
speed with which these policies have been 
sold, we know that there must be thousands 
of corrections to make, millions of policy 
forms to be explained and an unending pro- 
cession of changes of address and detailed cor- 
respondence which will tax the facilities and 
many times the patience of everyone con- 
nected with the Veterans Administration. 

Let me return again to the employment 
phase. I have said that employment offices 
will be swamped with the stream of dis- 
charged and demobilized servicemen. This 
is a problem that the Congress and the 
country must face and must meet, at least 
partially, by measures advocated by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and other veteran 
groups and which involve these five points: 

1. An orderly, systematic plan of demobili- 
gation after the termination of the war; re- 
leasing personnel of the armed forces in ac- 
cordance with ability of government and pri- 
vate industry to absorb them. 

2. Continuation of the pay, within reasona- 
ble limitations, of all discharged personnel 
for a period of 6 months after discharge to 
bridge the gap of adjustment from military 
to civilian life. 

3. Enforcement of the provisions of the 
Selective Service and Training Act which re- 
quire employers to reinstate military per- 
sonnel to their former jobs. 

4. Strengthen veteran preference laws of 
Federal and State Governments, and extend 
veteran preference to all positions where 
Federal or State funds are used in whole or 
in part. 

5. Government financial assistance to in- 
dustries converting from military to civilian 
production to speed the transition. 

Finally, there remains at least one gap in 
the program which will need to be plugged. 
It may be one among many, but surely it is 
one of the most important. We may give 


employment opportunities to the veteran 
who can return to his old job. We may per- 
suade women to relinquish their wartime 
tasks and return to the types of work and to 
the homes from which they emerged. We 
may give insurance advice and service to all 
who apply. We may make adequate provi- 
sions for hospitalization and for the payment 
of compensation for service-connected dis- 
ability, but the job is not done. 

There remains in any adequate handling 
of the veteran problem the task of a voca- 
tional rehabilitation training program. It 
will take on unprecedented size. After World 
War No. 1, the veteran facilities received 
197,000 applications for vocational rehabili- 
tation, and of these who applied 130,000 
were completely and fully trained. This 
time, depending, of course, upon the length 
of the war and the difficulty of landing on 
European shores, the Veterans Administra- 
tion easily faces a total of a half million 
applications for vocational rehabilitation. 
Surely in that we will do ourselves an injus- 
tice if we do not rely upon and make the 
fullest possible use of the experience which 
the Veterans Administration has gathered in 
the past 20 years. 

We need at all times to bear in mind a 
resolution passed by the American Legion 
at its twenty-fourth annual national con- 
vention approving the principle of the Voor- 
his bill (H. J. Res. 291 of the 77th Cong., and 
H. J. Res. 36 of the 78th Cong.), which is 
now before the House Committee on Labor. 
In it, Mr. Voornts, one of the most liberal, 
intelligent, and upright Members of the 
House, proposes the establishment of the 
National Commi ‘on for Post-War Recon- 
struction, He has followed the recommen- 
dation of the American Legion and made 
provision for three veterans on the Commis- 
sion, which shall have for its purpose “the 
development of a practical program for the 
continuous full employment of ail Americans 
able and willing to work,” a goal which would 
greatly simplify the problems of the Vet- 
erans Administration. I commend the Voor- 
his resolution to your study and thought. 

Before I close I would like to insert into 
this discussion some ideas of my own that 
may or may not have any relationship to 
your administration. There appeared in Har- 
per’s Magazine for July 1942 an article dealing 
with the future political power of the Army. 
What will these veterans do, these 11,000,000 
men when they come back to their privilege 
and responsibility as citizens? What will be 
their ideas and ideals, their aims and their 
aspirations toward the future of the America 
for which they have hazarded their lives? 

We have been striving to make America the 
arsenal of democracy. Each month we look 
at production figures and from them, we 
know that America is turning out guns, tanks, 
planes, ships, trucks, jeeps, and every in- 
strument of war in unbelievable numbers. 
We know that the great industrial power of 
America has been thrown in behind the Rus- 
sians, just as we hope it will soon come to 
the further aid of the Chinese. We are 
proud of our arsenal. 

But it is one thing to be the arsenal of 
democracy and something else to be the ex- 
ample of democracy, These boys who return 
to their tasks or to their lack of employ- 
ment opportunities may constitute a future 
political power. Left to themselves without 
& government that seeras to appreciate their 
sacrifices and their endurances, they could 
quickly drift into an army of discontent that 
in its final analysis would be neither helpful 
to them nor to the Government they have 
protected. It is, therefore, the responsibility 
of every branch of the American Government 
to join with you who are in the front lines 
to see that the handling of this veteran 
problem contributes to the welfare of America 
and the continuation of its democratic in- 
stitutions. 
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Let me illustrate what is in my mind. 
Within the past few days both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives have passed 
what is known as the Columbia River Basin 
Act. In this legislation the Congress ex- 
presses its intent to use that great body of 
water held back by the Grand Coulee Dam, 
not only that it may be harnessed for the 
development of electrical energies to turn 
the wheels of great industrial projects but 
also so that it may be poured out across a 
million acres of land to help make 100,000 
homes for men who will be returning from 
the war. 

We must never forget the story of the 
American frontier—how it stood there, mil- 
lions of acres of fertile land, waiting to re- 
ceive the energies of the restless souls in 
previous generations. It mattered little 
whether a man liked his employment oppor- 
tunities in a factory, because if he became 
dissatisfied with his wage or his working con- 
ditions, he could go to the prairies of the 
West, and in a sod shanty or log cabin find a 
habitation for his family and an opportunity 
for his children. The frontier as we have 
known it in America has passed. We have 
driven the buffalo from the great plains and 
have absorbed these areas into our farm 
lands. Where now can the restless and dis- 
satisfied turn? 

If they must remain within the confines of 
cities, almost under the shadow of the fac- 
tories where they have sought and not found 
that American equality for which they have 
fought, then they may develop into a political 
force that could imperil some of the institu- 
tions which have grown and prospered while 
they have been in service. But if there still 
remains in this country an avenue of escape, 
if there still remains a competitor for the 
services of men in the great out-of-doors, 
if there exists under these great projects that 
we have been developing, an opportunity for 
the returning soldier, then we will have dem- 
onstrated the final blessings of a true 
democracy. 

At the San Francisco Exposition there was 
an exhibit built on prophesy and called The 
Industrial West. It was designed to show 
how, with the development of water power, 
great communities could be built up at Grand 
Coulee, at Bonneville, at Boulder Dam, and 
at dozens of other sources of cheap electrical 
power. The war has rushed us closer to that 
goal. We have for the first time begun the 
development of industries based upon our 
light metals—aluminum, magnesium, and 
a host of others. We have now started syn- 
thetic-rubber plants to free ourselves from 
dependence on far-away sources of a raw ma- 
terial so essential to an America that rolls 
on wheels. We have spotted the west coast 
with factories producing giant planes that 
can bring America into a completely new 
eminence in the romance of world commerce. 

I need not call the roll of technological 
and industrial advance, nor do I need to re- 
peat the history of these great water-power 
projects that are so closely keyed to our 
mineral and metal advances. I only hope to 
suggest that part of the treatment of the 
veteran is to minister to his physical infirm- 
ities, but that is only part. On us all there 
remains a responsibility to bring him back 
into a civilian life that can challenge his 
imagination, utilize his energies, and permit 
him to preserve at home that democracy 
which he is so successfully defending on 
foreign shores. 

The Veterans Administration in this en- 
deavor will be the most important contact 
in this whole program, and so to General 
Hines and those of you who serve with him, 
I give you the slogan of Ulysses that you may 
carry it with you into your greatly expanded 
tasks and opportunities—that slogan which 
presses us unceasingly forward and bids each 
of us “To strive, to seek, to find, and not to 
yield.” 
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‘Annual Broadcast of the Rainbow Division 
Veterans’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. FAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. FAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include therein the Rainbow Division 
veterans’ tribute to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur on Washington's Birthday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1943, over the National Broad- 
casting System. 

Through an unavoidable occurrence 
the broadcast was not sent over the New 
York network. It follows: 


OPENING REMARKS BY MAJ. WOODALL GREENE, FOR- 
MER COMMANDING OFFICER, ONE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTEENTH TRENCH MORTAR BATTERY, FORTY~ 
SECOND DIVISION, AND NOW SERVING WITH 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE, ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Rainbow Division veterans and friends, once 

more, through the generosity of the National 

Broadcasting Co., this annual broadcast of 

the Rainbow Division Veterans Association is 

on the air to commemorate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of our first entrance into the 
front-line trenches in France during the great 

World War. 

This is the second anniversary broadcast 
since Pearl Harbor and today you will find a 
great many Rainbow veterans back in the 
armed forces again giving their best efforts 
and experience to their country. 

These veterans, headed by our great and 
courageous leader, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
are too numerous to mention by pane on 980 

ogram, but a typical example e effo 
et the whole divis 
sion is portrayed by the One Hundred and 

Seventeenth Trench Mortar Battery, of Mary- 

land. 

This battery, all volunteers, 95 percent of 
whom were under 22 years of age, won the 
respect of their comrades in the division dur- 
ing the last war, receiving citations, com- 
mendations, and decorations, has also taken 
this war in their stride. 

Many of them, including that fine officer 
and soldier, our first battery commander, Col. 
Robert J. Gill, are again in service, and the 
others almost to a man are engaged in some 
form of war work, all willing and eager to go 
all out in their effort to save those principles 
they once fought so gloriously to preserve. 

Your next speaker, the Honorable James H. 
Fay, needs no introduction in Rainbow 
circles; a private in the famous One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-fifth Infantry Regiment, bet- 
ter known as the Sixty-ninth—the fighting 
Sixty-ninth—with an enviable record as a 
soldier and in spite of the fact that he lost a 
leg in the Battle of the Argonne Forest, 
Jimmy is still fighting. At the present time 
he represents the Sixteenth District of New 
York City in Congress. It gives me great 
pleasure to present Congressman Fay, who 
will speak from New York. 
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In his radio address on the evening of Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, the President outlined per- 
haps more graphically than ever before the 
extent of the war in which we are engaged, 
and so by suggestion indicated what our in- 
evitable victory will inevitably cost in Ameri- 
can lives. At about the same time Secre- 
tary Stimson warned us that the news from 
Tunisia may be bad before it is good. In 
the middle of last week distressing news 


came from Tunisia, although, thank Heaven, 
our reverses seem to have been less critical 
than we feared. 

Thus, in 1943, we have had a grave prelude 
to the now traditional yearly tribute to the 
Rainbow Division. But that makes our 
tribute tonight all the more appropriate. In 
these perilous times it is good to reflect upon 
the new hope which the Rainbow Division 
injected into the serious situation in which 
the democracies found themselves in 1918. It 
is good to recall the symbolic significance of 
that truly great aggregation which concen- 
trated the fighting spirit of all of our 48 
States into a single unit in the seemingly 
impossible path to victory in the Argonne 
Forest. 

It is inspiring to know that the symbolism 
in the honored name of the Rainbow Divi- 
sion is even more profoundly meaningful to- 
day, when the fighting spirit of all of our 
States is deployed on every continent and in 
every sea. 

The figurative rainbow which the patriot- 
ism of our 48 States arched over the Atlantic 
in 1918 now encircles the globe and again is 
destined to play a vital part in turning de- 
fense into offense and offense into triumph. 
The Rainbow Division, the name as well as 
the fighting aggregation itself, was the crea- 
tion of one of the great military figures of this 
hour, our own Gen. Douglas MacArthur, to 
whom we pay heartfelt tribute tonight. A 
leader in whose own character and personal- 
ity is embodied the spirit of the celebrated 
military unit which he brought into being. 
We may say this in all sincerity, not alone be- 
cause of his soldierly qualities, but also be- 
cause wherever he goes, wherever he is at this 
moment, he carries with him the deep-rooted 
confidence of all who contributed their sons 
and their colors to the Rainbow Division 25 
years ago. We cannot even attempt this eve- 
ning to call the roll of the great sons of this 
division. But, as a New Yorker, I must men- 
tion at least one. The late Maj, Gen. Alex- 
ander E. Anderson, who fought with Mac- 
Arthur in the First World War, who com- 
manded the Sixty-ninth Regiment of New 
York up to the opening of this war, and who 
died only a few months ago in line of duty 
as commander of the Eighty-sixth Division, 
passing away with one hope and aspiration in 
his heart, that once more he might have the 
privilege of leading a unit under MacArthur's 
command. Great memories are evoked by 
this evening’s tribute, but not memories 
alone. Greater than our memories is the 
reassuring fact that the spirit of the Rainbow 
Division is alive, in action, on the march, 
throughout the world at this very hour. 

I have the honor of introducing a former 
judge advocate of the Rainbow Division who 
is now Coordinator for the Inter-American 
Defense Board. The next voice you will hear 
will be that of Maj. Gen. Blanton Winship, 
United States Army (retired), from 
Washington, 


REMARKS BY MAJ. GEN. BLANTON WINSHIP 


Comrades, there is no Forty-second Division 
today, as expressed during the First World 
War by the selection from different parts of 
the country of special units to compose a 
division that will represent the thought and 
spirit of the different sections so represented, 
but there are thousands of men who served 
in the Forty-second Division scattered 
throughout our armies that are now fighting 
in different parts of the world. And there 
are thousands more of the sons of members 
of the Rainbow Division that fought so val- 
iantly and effectively in the great World War 
who are now in this even greater World War. 
That spirit, I am sure, is now carried by all 
ct these representatives of the old Rainbow 
Division. MacArthur, whose energy, courage, 
and brilliant mind, coupled with the deep- 
est study of military subjects, which has con- 
sumed practically all of his time, I know, for 
the past many years, stands at the head of 
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an army today that carries with it the spirit 
of the old Rainbow Division. His quality of 
leadership, combined with all of his other 
capabilities, his facility in attracting the de- 
votion and admiration of his men and his 
combative spirit will, we believe, lead him 
into many victories in the great field in which 
he is now playing such a large part. 

Look at what Summerall has been doing 
since his retirement as Chief of Staff, and we 
can well marvel at his accomplishments in 
carrying on the traditions of The Citadel of 
South Carolina, which run gloriously back 
for many years and which expressed them- 
selves in the leadership of its graduates on 
many fields of battle. He is a hard and ob- 
jective trainer of men, a man of wonderful 
energy, deep study, and determination that 
will not countenance obstruction to his plans. 
He has added in numbers, equipment, and in 
every way to the extension and rounding 
out of, an institution already steeped in 
traditions and spirit that will carry out 
through the stress and strain of campaigns 
and battles that these young men will have 
to meet in the war that we are fighting today. 

Comrades, let us not forget on this occa- 
sion the great French leader, General Gou- 
raud, the great friend and admirer of our 
division, who went to America to visit in 
various parts of the country the elements of 
that division. I put him on the ship at 
Le Havre, when he turned his face toward 
America, and then heard from him on his 
return his impressions of our country. He 
was a great soldier, built in heroic mold, and 
wholly devoted to the service of his country, 
His spirit and that of the other Frenchmen 
with whom wé fought will march with that 
of our old division and its descendants now 
on the field of battle and furnish an inspira- 
tion to the French who are now fighting with 
us, and a lively attraction for those others 
who are planning to throw their fully ex- 
tended support against the hated enemy of 
mankind and of all the natural instincts of 
the world in which we wish to live. Time 
will not permit calling the roll of those of the 
Forty-second Division who have given splen- 
did accounts of themselves in the field of 
battle and in their many pursuits of lite. 
The spirit of the Rainbow Division must not 
only be strongly represented in those who are 
fighting in the front lines, but by all of those 
who, back of the lines, must see that they 
have the support of our Nation to the nth 
degree. We will be proud, I know, when the 
roll of those who -re descended from the 
fighters in that division is called and the final 
accounting is given of the service they have 
rendered their country. Let us all put our 
shoulders to the wheel to give every encour- 
agement to those fine fellows who are repre- 
ing us throughout the armies in the 
fleld today. 

Now I desire to introduce to you a distin- 
guished member of the Rainbow Division: 
Albert Hoyt, national president, Rainbow 
Division Veterans, who served with the One 
Hundred and Sixty-sixth Infantry, Ohio. 

REMARKS BY ALBERT HOYT 

Good evening, I have a message from Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur, which I shall now read: 
ALBERT HOYT, 

National President, 
Rainbow Division Veterans, 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

Twenty-five years ago the Rainbow entered 
the trenches to start a long battle career the 
fame of which still echoes wherever military 
men gather. And today, on my battle line, 
the sons of those men of a quarter of a century 
ago greet me just as did their fathers so long 
ago. In their brave young hands you need 
have no fear that our old glories will fade or 
be forgotten. They are worthy sons of fight- 


ing fathers. 
MACARTHUR, 


Thank you, General, for your message. In 
your own words: "It was 25 years ago tonight, 
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the days of old have vanished tone and tint; 
they have gone glimmering through the 
dreams of things that were. Ghosts in olive 
drab and sky blue pass before our eyes; voices 
that have stolen away in the echoes of the 
battlefields no more ring out. The faint, far 
whisper of forgotten songs no longer floats 
through the air. Youth, strength, aspirations, 
struggles, triumphs, wide winds sweeping, 
movements, vividness, radiance, shadows, 
faint bugles sounding reveille, far drums 
sounding the long roll—the rattle of mus- 
ketry, the still white crosses! And tonight 
we are met to remember.“ 

Yes, gentlemen, tonight we are met to re- 
member, and to send our greetings: to Rain- 
bow veterans all over the world, through the 
facilities of the National Broadcasting Co., 
whose courtesy makes this broadcast possible. 
Especially do we send our greetings to those 
of our comrades who still suffer from wounds 
as a result of Rainbow service. 

As a combat unit of the United States 
Army, the Rainbow Division no longer exists. 

Its purpose was the exemplification of the 
citizen soldier, who having rendered military 
service in time of war returned to the pur- 
suits of civil life. In the language of the in- 
scription on the division monument on Long 
Island: “Its mission fulfilled, it vanished to 
appear no more, but its name and fame will 
live to hearten future generations to answer 
its country’s call.” 

Although Rainbow does not now exist as a 
division, many of its veterans, still inspired 
by the dauntless valor of its old commander 
and comrade, General MacArthur, again serve 
the Nation in military posts from the South 
Pacific to northern Africa. The first Ameri- 
can soldier to land in northern Ireland was a 
Rainbow veteran. Another veteran of the 
Rainbow was in Africa many, many months 
ago. 

Tonight we are met to remember. To re- 
member for a little time and then say fare- 
well until we meet again. And to you, Gen- 
eral, wherever you go, whatever your lot, our 
enduring love and affection go with you, and 
abide with you always. Until you return, 
godspeed. “Only those are fit to live who are 
not afraid to die.” 


The Loyalties of Communists 
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HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I wish tc 
call to the thoughtful attention of my 
colleagues the sensible stand taken by 
the British Labor Party toward the pro- 
posal of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain to become an affiliate. The 
British Labor Party decided that since 
the primary loyalty of the Communist 
Party was to the Communist Interna- 
tional, and that means Soviet Russia, 
British Labor could not join hands with 
an organization that received its orders 
from a foreign government. This point 
is brought out so well in the following 
editorial taken from the Chicago Tribune 
of February 25, 1943, that I include the 
same with my remarks, and recommend 
it for careful attention: 


THE LOYALTIES OF COMMUNISTS 


The attempt of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain to affiliate itself with the Brit- 


ish Labor Party has been rejected by the 
Laborites with the statement that the Com- 
munists’ primary loyalty is given to the Com- 
munist International—t. e., to Soviet Russia. 
The Labor Party supported its position by 
quoting the constitution and rules of the 
Comintern that obedience must be given un- 
reservedly to that body by all branches of the 
party in nations outside Russia. 

The British Labor Party concluded from the 
facts that the British Communists therefore 
would be unable to fulfill their pledge to 
accept the decisions and discipline of the 
Labor Party’s executive committee. “It is 
plain,” the Laborites said, “that in any con- 
flict of view or policy between the British 
Labor Party and the Communist Interna- 
tional, the view of the latter body would pre- 
vail as far as the British Communist Party is 
concerned.” 

The Labor Party, in other words, knows that 
Communists in Britain do not give their pri- 
mary loyalty to their own country but to 
Moscow, and that they are not to be con- 
sidered in any sense as members of a purely 
British political movement, but as revolu- 
tionists in the service of a foreign government 
with a program for world expansion. The 
British Laborites refuse to bring a Trojan 
horse into their midst to work from within at 
their own downfall and to exploit them for 
the benefit of alien masters. 

The Labor Party has had the courage and 
common sense to recognize the Communists 
for what they are and to describe them in 
plain-spoken language. The British Laborites 
are not deterred by the fact that their coun- 
try is in a war alliance with Russia. They 
are not afraid of hurting Stalin’s feelings by 
refusing to accept everybody and everything 
connected with Russia with wild enthusiasm. 
They know that the war and the political 
and social program of bolshevism are entirely 
separate and distinct. 

This realism of perception can be com- 
mended to a great many Americans who feel 
obliged to swoon into the arms of communism 
every time they contemplate the successes of 
the Red army—which, be it said, is fighting 
for Russia and for nobody else. Those Amer- 
icans who have recently discovered an affinity 
for communism place a wholly mistaken 
emphasis upon our obligation as allies to 
Russia. We are no more committed to ac- 
cept communism than Stalin is bound to ac- 
cept republican government as a consequence 
of the existing partnership in arms, 

Yet, from hearing some people talk, it 
might be thought that Representative DIES 
is traitorously damaging the cause of the 
Allies every time he does exactly what the 
British Labor Party has done—which is to 
call a spade a spade and a Communist or 
fellow traveler an agent at the service of a 
foreign government and an alien philosophy. 
If the British can afford to recognize their 
native Communists for what they are, we in 
America should have no hesitation about do- 
ing the same thing with all necessary vigor. 


First Things First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I wish to include an editorial from 


the Washington Post, Tuesday, March 
2, 1943: 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST 


The revolt against the excesses of our bu- 
reaucracy which is now raging in equal excess 
in Congress is basically a reflection of the 
hostility which is reported from the country 
at large. The Farm Security Administration 
seems to be a particular target. Farmers 
in the Southwest object to what they call 
Farm Security Administration dictation of 
wage contracts for imported labor. And it 
was the controversy between the farmers and 
the Farm Security Administration that ac- 
counted for the delay in picking the whole 
of the long-staple cotton in the Phoenix dis- 
trict. The Tucson Star caustically com- 
ments, “The insistence of the Farm Security 
Administration in placing social reform 
ahead of getting an agricultural job done is 
the underlying reason why the long-staple 
cotton is not fully picked.” 

The rights and wrongs of this dispute are 
not so important as the fact that the dispute 
is evidence of a general feeling that bureau- 
cratic officiousness is throttling the war effort, 
Obstructionism by other administrative agen- 
cies also is charged. It is said to account 
for the hampering of other efforts to repair 
Arizona’s labor deficiencies as a result of the 
drain to Army camps and war factories. In 
order to get Mexican labor for round-ups of 
the cattle upon which the country depends 
for its meat, the ranchers had to prove to 
the immigration authorities that the work 
of a cowboy was skilled labor. This they did 
from an opinion by Attorney General Biddle. 
Not satisfied with this statement, the Immi- 
gration Service then attempted to impose a 
literacy test on the Mexican cowboys, who 
cannot even read Spanish. 

The country has long been aware that 
winning the war is our No.1 job. Everything 
else is secondary. Now it is obviously under 
the impression that its own effort is clogged 
from Washington by the harassment of a 
bureaucracy addicted either to red tape or to 
preoccupation with the wartime opportunity 
of pushing New Deal ideas. This latter pos- 
sibility was envisaged, it will be recalled, by 
no less a person than Attorney General Bid- 
dle at the beginning of the war. He told 
a select group of New Dealers that, regard- 
less of the war, they must keep up the politi- 
cal fight for the “liberalism” of the New Deal. 
Those who so insist upon putting politics 
above production in this war are incurring 
a serious responsibility. This newspaper has 
protested time after time against the mili- 
tary invasion of civilian domains. But there 
will be no help for military encroachment if 
the civilian bureaucrats act in the way they 
are reported to be acting in Arizona. 


Absenteeism: The New National Malady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the March 1943 issue of Fortune maga- 
zine: 

ABSENTEEISM: THE NEw NATIONAL MALADY 


Absenteeism is the term used to describe 
the chronic but brief and occasional failure 
of workers to show up at their jobs. It is 
currently on the increase throughout many 
sections of our war industry. It is lowering 
output at a time when we have completed 
the basic planning and organization for our 
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war economy, and are moving into its third 
major stage: the most efficient use of ma- 
terials, machines, manpower. 

In the months ahead, absenteeism may be- 
come as familiar a word as subcontracting, 
conversion, rationing, or price control. At 
the moment, the central fact about absentee- 
ism is the lack of information about it. Even 
its definitions may vary from region to region, 
and from plant to plant. In some places 
“legitimate” reasons for absenteeism, such as 
the need to attend a funeral, are separated 
colloquially from such illegitimate reasons 
as nursing a hangover; in still other places 
the term is applied to every sort of non- 
attendance, whatever its origin; and it is 
this meaning of absenteeism that is used 
here. No adequate over-all figures exist con- 

this phenomenon. The available 
evidence is in surveys and records from scat- 
tered sources. While such statistics prove no 
thesis, they are like the cap of an iceberg, 
warning of greater unseen peril. 

What we already know is appalling enough. 
In 1942, in new-construction shipyards turn- 
ing cut both naval and cargo vessels, the 
man-hours lost through absenteeism alone 
would have built better than four ships a 
week, or 208 annually, or 2,000,000 tons, equal 
to about 25 percent of last year's total mer- 
chant ship construction. Recent reports 
from 9 major industrial centers disclose that 
from 5 to 15 percent of the workers directly 
engaged on war production are dally being 
marked absent—as compared with peacetime 
estimates of a normal 2 percent. Yet the 
crucial effect of absenteeism on high regu- 
lar war output may be only partially indi- 
cated by figures on the number of workers 
who didn’t punch their clocks on any one 
day. In one Detroit plant, which manu- 
factures motors for the armed forces, 6,000 
men and women are employed. Recently 250 
failed to appear for their shift in the block- 
milling department, a key operation. As a 
result, total production over this 8-hour 
period fell 50 percent. 

The causes of absenteeism are as various as 
human behavior and the cures are equally 
complicated. Herewith we present a brief 
scrutiny of both, aware that there are no easy 
answers. 

CAUSES INSIDE THE PLANT 


Material shortages that may force the shut- 
down of a department, or a whole factory, or 
lack of tools, or blueprints, or new instruc- 
tions, or slow-moving supplies, or other in- 
terruptions and slackening in the production 
pace may implant in the worker’s mind the 
conviction that since so much time is being 
lost anyway, it doesn’t matter if he does go 
fishing. The sight of completed tanks or 
guns on railroad sidings or of planes long 
finished still in the adjacent flying fields also 
undermine the worker's sense of urgency. 

So, too, does the practice of hoarding em- 
ployees against probable draft depletions, or 
pending expansion, or some future ultrabusy 
stretch. When 15 people are on tap to handle 
a job that needs only 10, they all tend to loaf 
a little, to regard themselves as not too essen- 
tial. There have been many occasions when 
half to three-quarters of a crew or section 
simply didn’t turn up, sometimes when most 
needed, each truant assuming that Joe or Bill 
could pinch hit for him since, what the hell, 
the shop was already overmanned. 

Wage-rate differences for the same skill in 
the same city or industry, greasy-spoon cafe- 
terias, foremen who play favorites—all such 
irritants encourage going A. W. O. L. to “shop 
around” for jobs that look more desirable. 
Too many overtime hours and lack of vaca- 
tions induce the “I just don’t feel well” fa- 
tigue that is a widespread source of absen- 


CAUSES OUTSIDE THE PLANT 
Sickness, whether personal or in the family, 
accounts for probably half of all absences. 
Factory wives take time off to care for their 


husbands, and vice versa; either may do so to 
attend the children, down with colds. There 
is no one else to do it. The household serv- 
ant, even for workers who could afford one, is 
the vanishing American. She, too, is wearing 
a welder’s mask instead of an apron; and so 
is the convenient relative to whom the chil- 
dren previously could be entrusted and who 
could be depended on to market and mend 
and sort the laundry. Day nurseries and 
other child-care enterprises, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are still being planned. 

Bad housing, with as many as six men 
sharing a small room in a fiat, a shack, a 
trailer; or with perhaps three of them rotat- 
ing their sleep on a hot“ bed, contributes 
to absenteeism by more than mutual expo- 
sure to contagion and nervous irritability. 
Often workers skip a morning to search for 
better living quarters nearer their jobs. 
They thus hope to eliminate waiting for bus 
or trolley, which may require 2 hours to bring 
them to the gate, or riding in a car pool that 
doesn't arrive when the driver is laid up with 
grippe, or cannot obtain gas or a new tire. 

High wages, despite the steady rise of prices, 
now enable many workers to earn more in 4 
days than they formerly received in a week. 
Even after bond buying and other saving they 
still have extra funds. In other times after 
paying back debts they probably would have 
put this money in installments toward a car 
or radio, no longer available or fast dwindling 
along with other consumer goods. And this 
in itself prompts the housewife to insist that 
her husband help her select the new bedroom 
suite—there are only a few left at the furni- 
ture store, and she doesn't see why she has 
to decide everything; he has to live with it, 
too, and she can't help it if the store’s not 
open nights; and to end all this, he knocks off 
for the afternoon. 

Homesickness leads out-of-town workers to 
spend their spare cash on a trip to see the 
wife and kids, or the old folks, or the girl 
friend, and this often means stretching the 
week end through Monday and Tuésday. 
Among the younger single men, with a new 
wondrous jingle in their jeans, uncertainty 
over their draft status inspires binges, on the 
theory that they're going to get their meed of 
felicities before induction. It is, as a rule, 
this group that suffers “24-hour pneumonia” 
after pay day. 

Excessive drinking is not a primary source 
of absenteeism among the overwhelming ma- 
jority of workers; rather it is an attempt to 
escape from the discontents that foster ab- 
senteeism. To be sure, there is always the 
sprinkling of good-time Charleys and any- 
time Annies and other congenital irresponsi- 
bles. They exist on a plane of raw random 
appetites, of jive, and pulp magazines, cheap 
movies, and cheap gin. They are the “take 
it easy, fella, you'll get by with it” exponents 
of absenteeism at bowling alley, tavern, dance 
hall, poolroom. 

Linking the plant and the community in- 
fluences that make for absenteeism is the 
fact that for labor today it’s a seller’s market. 
This situation enhances the worker's feelings 
of importance as a person, but not neces- 
sarily as a producer, even when he helps to 
fashion the final weapons of war. It is this 
failure of the worker to appreciate the mo- 
mentous character of what he is doing that 
remains, in moral terms, the most significant 
cause of absenteeism. 

Only a minority of alert managements 
have done much to curb absenteeism. 
Against all the difficulties of scarce and ir- 
regular supplies of materials and manpower 
they are trying to smooth out their produc- 
tion scheduling to keep everyone busy; to 
bring wage scales into balance with those paid 
elsewhere for the same function; to improve 
the worker’s nutrition by better lunchrooms, 
and advice on preparing food for dinner pails 
or meals at home. And to combat fatigue 
and overstrain, with their resulting absen- 
teeism, some managements are changing 
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their basic week to conform with recent Brit- 
ish and American findings that 7 days, even 
of only 7½ hours each, tend to be more ex- 
hausting than a 6-day week of an average 9 
hours daily, so long as the total doesn’t ex- 
ceed 54. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE ABOUT IT? 


Other companies are moving to extend 
plant medical care to the employee’s family; 
to assist workers in finding decent rooms; to 
keep after public-utility corporations and 
commissions to improve transportation; to 
persuade storekeepers and ration and selec- 
tive service boards to stagger their hours, and 
keep open at times that will enable employees 
to perform routine errands of personal exist- 
ence; to cash checks at the plant itself, elimi- 
nating journeys to the bank way downtown, 
or to the nearby saloon. 

The practice of vending the chronic ab- 
sentee to the medical department for a 
check-up may divulge some easily curable 
complaint, or dispel the psychogenic type of 
“illness illusion” found among badly ad- 
justed employees, or merely explode false- 
hoods. A cards-on-the-table talk by super- 
visor or shop steward is sometimes very help- 
ful. Some firms rely more upon attendance 
contests, modeled after bingo games or simi- 
lar lotteries, awarding winners a jackpot of 
War bonds or a Florida vacation; or upon 
house-organ stories and pictures of enemy 
horrors, or upon visits of sailors who have 
been torpedoed, or pilots who have been in 
aerial combat, to identify the plant's own 
product more closely with the war; or upon 
registered letters to the absentee from such 
characters as the Tokyo Kid, who is, of course, 
“so joyful” over delays in fashioning an en- 
gine or laying a keel, or upon “payment” of 
wages in Nazi marks, and a long list of related 
devices. 

Such techniques can be of value up to a 
point, but they generally fall short of their 
goal. Of course, the most gifted and com- 
petent management, working alone, cannot 
banish absenteeism. Employers must have 
the constant advice and active cooperation of 
employees; of the unions, which on the en- 
tire question are mainly sterile when not 
somnolent; of war production drive commit- 
tees, some 350 of which out of 2,000 are just 
waking to the implications of absenteeism; 
and of the municipal, State, and Federal 
governments. Thus far, neither labor leaders, 
Government officials, directors of research 
foundations, nor business executives are de- 
voting to this problem the attention it de- 
serves. When questioned about it they are 
inclined to pass the buck around, with alac- 
rity and élan. Labor and Government 
spokesmen in particular display a propen- 
sity to dismiss absenteeism as a local affair 
that can be best handled out there in the 
provinces. While absenteeism is local in its 
manifestations, it is national in its deriva- 
tions and effects. Its eradication, therefore, 
demands national leadership and national 
direction from the War Production Board or 
War Manpower Commission or other agencies 
acting with management and labor. 


WHAT COULD BE DONE? 


In a national policy to rectify absenteeism, 
a first step should be to differentiate legiti- 
mate absenteeism from other varieties, using 
national criteria aeceptable to employers and 
workers. These criteria, among other things, 
could serve as the basis for punitive action 
against percistent truants by joint labor- 
Management courts. Clear, detailed records 
on absenteeism, nationally uniform, should 
be kept by every war plant. Such data could 
be drawn upon by a central reporting system, 
set up in the proper agency, to compile and 
codify a case book of origins diagnosed, treat- 
ments prescribed, and results observed. 
Summaries of this material, as well as com- 
plete histories of industries and areas, could 
be made available to enable Seattle to apply 
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measures already tested and found effective 
in Baltimore. 

At all times, however, the primary obliga- 
tion for correcting absenteeism must rest with 
the people in the local plant and community. 
They can look to Washington for guidance 
but should not expect it to carry the whole 
load, nor seek to use it as a whipping boy for 
the dereliction of their own duties. 

In taking practical steps, we must face 
the bitter truth that absenteeism is not alone 
a symptom of faulty planning in procure- 
ment, in the allocation of manpower, in pro- 
grams for health and housing and recreation. 
It also reflects a deep-seated national malaise, 
a mood of passive patriotism, the desire and 
delusion that we can wage an easy war in 
our factories or on our farms and in our 
offices. 

We still lack an articulation of concrete 
war aims and peace p , and a program 
for their fulfillment, that would stir us and 
sustain us and prepare us to rise to our re- 
sponsibilities. Without this basis for build- 
ing a strong national morale, too many work- 
ers, and too many other people altogether, 
will continue to see minor inconveniences as 
major privations. Only when men feel that 
they have a stake in a venture, and can par- 
ticipate in making it succeed, do they cease 
to indulge themselves, and brush aside dis- 
comforts, and ignore hardships to keep striv- 
ing toward their destination. Absenteeism, 
in large measure, marks the absence of this 
kind of faith, a faith for fighting. 


The Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and 
Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1943, the first annual convention 
of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association was. held in St. Louis. 
This is a new organization comprising 
representatives of rural electric coopera- 
tives throughout the United States. Our 
former colleague, Hon. Clyde Ellis, late 
a Congressman from the State of Arkan- 
sas, is executive manager of this new 
organization. Mr. Steve C. Tate is pres- 
ident. Executive offices of the associa- 
tion are maintained in the Columbian 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

One of the notable addresses delivered 
at the convention was that made by the 
distinguished friend of public power, Mr. 
D. L. Marlett, executive assistant te Dr. 
Paul Raver of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, and directly connected with 
the Bonneville Dam and the generation 
of electric power on the mighty Columbia 
River. The speech contains a splendid 
and comprehensive review of public 
power and its potentialities, with par- 
ticular reference to Federal enterprises 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

The address is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the convention, at this, your first 
national convention, I am glad to bring you 
the greetings and best wishes of the Bonne- 


ville-Grand Coulee Power Administration. 
Our administrator, Paul Raver, was sorely dis- 
appointed because he could not be here with 
you. I can assure you he would have been 
here but for pressure of business vital to the 
national war program. For I know that he 
views this movement of yours as basic and 
fundamental in a great democratic movement 
for public and cooperative power throughout 
the Nation, of which we in the Northwest are 
just a small part. 

The great principles and vision of our be- 
loved and distinguished Senator Norris gov- 
ern the administration of Bonneville-Grand 
Coulee Power Authority in the Pacific North- 
west, The same principles that are set forth 
in your Rural Electrification Administration 
Act, the same principles that are set forth in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act also apply 
to the administration of Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee. 

These mean rural electrification, electricity 
for every farm home—not only electricity for 
every farm and home but the greatest possible 
utilization of electricity in each farm and 
home so that the living standards and pro- 
driction can be increased. 

And finally, it means lowest cost electricity 
in the form of distribution through public 
and cooperative agencies, such as you yourself 
operate. 

I didn’t come prepared to give you any offi- 
cial address. Besides I probably couldn’t say 


too much because I might give away the talk 


of Secretary Ickes tonight, but I would like to 
leave with you a few thoughts. 

The first’ is that the Bonneville-Grand 
Coulee Dams have been put to work to win 
the war. I wonder if you realize the magni- 
tude of the program during the past 3 years? 
From a small beginning of some 86,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity in 1940, we have grown to 
626,000 kilowatts today; and that will be 
doubled again to over a million two hundred 
thousand kilowatts within a year. 

I might add that we have informal advice 
that probably that program will be enlarged 
again with the approval of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

Now, I recall 3 years ago, when we first went 
out to the Northwest, there was much talk 
about those great “white elephants,” Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee, on the Columbia 
River. There was not even any thought of 
the amount of capacity we have installed to- 
day, or the amount that we will have installed 
within the next year. Yet, only 2 weeks ago, 
in one of the largest newspapers of the North- 
west, in Portland, there were a large cartoon, 
and editorial, which showed Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee not as “white elephants” but as 
“work elephants” hauling a great industrial 
program, and the editorial called not for 
restriction of capacity but for further expan- 
sion of more capacity to add to the national 
war effort. 

Our 600,000 kilowatts have been overloaded 
on an average of some 15 percent in order to 
meet the extraordinary war demands. Our 
program involves 95 percent of our capacity 
committed to war production and war loads 
of various sorts. What are these loads? 

Senator Fore told you yesterday that Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is producing some 50 
percent of the aluminum for the United 
States. That is a fine record, and we don't 
begrudge the Tennessee Valley Authority of 
it at all. Besides, they had a much earlier 
start than we. But we are glad to add to 
that figure of 50 percent another 25 percent 
from the Northwest. 

Just think of it. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority and Columbia River Valley produc- 
ing some 75 percent of the aluminum pro- 
gram for the Nation’s war effort. That is 
how public power is helping to win the war. 
Not only aluminum, but we can name a num- 
ber of other vital industries in the war 
effort—magnesium, ferro-alloys, calcium car- 
bide, and various other electro-metallurgical 
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and electrochemical products. Yes; and 
shipbuilding. Our power helps Mr. Kaiser 
in his electric-welding process to produce a 
ship a day in three great yards of the Port- 
land area. That is where the Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee power is going today. 

But our job is just beginning. Not only 
must we win the war of production, but also 
to really win the war we must win the peace 
after the war. With that in mind, already 
the program is under way to develop the 
Northwest area; to bring about maximum 
farm production and maximum industrial 
production; to see that these war plants at 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee are used to win 
the peace, to raise our standards of living, to 
bring about those blessings from electricity 
with which we are all familiar and which 
will help us in this post-war period. 

I have in mind also a survey that was just 
recently completed and in which I think you 
would be interested of what is supposed to 
be one of the best electrified counties in the 
State of Oregon. That survey showed that 5 
percent of the farms were using an average 
of some 10,000 kilowatt-hours per year, but 
that 95 percent of farms were using only an 
average of 1,000 kilowatt-hours per year. 

Obviously, there is a great market for ex- 
panded use of electricity on the farms. In 
fact, if we bring about an increase in con- 
sumption from some 1,800 kilowatt-hours per 
year in the Northwest to 5,000 or even 10,000, 
we will need not only Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee but several more dams on the Co- 
lumbia River. 

There is no reason why that should not be 
done. We must plan now for post-war ex- 
pansion and post-war use of existing facilities 
so that we will win the peace, raise our stand- 
ards of living, achieve full employment, and 
have a market for the products of the farm. 

The third point I would like to mention is 
this: We all know who was responsible for 
these great projects in the Northwest, the 
‘Tennessee Valley, Grand Coulee Dam, and all 
other public projects that have been started 
since 1933. They began in the grass roots, 
with the support of the people and organiza- 
tions like yourselves. 

We know that you picked up the great 
vision of Senator Norris and brought about 
the approval of construction of these dams 
and that it was through your efforts and 
the efforts of your representatives in Wash- 
ington that we were able to complete the 
dams and to build, for example, some 2,000 
miles of high-voltage transmission lines in 
the Northwest; to be prepared for war; and 
to be prepared to win the peace after the war. 

That is why our Administrator, Dr. Raver, 
has viewed this movement of yours as so im- 
portant to the public-power program and he 
wishes to extend to you our fullest coopera- 
tion because he realizes that we are all blood 
brothers in one common, great, democratic 
movement, [Applause.] 


Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including a résumé of 
H. R. 2042, a copy of the bill, and a de- 
tailed analysis of the bill by sections. 
This bill provides for pay-as-you-go tax 
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collections on current income and in- 
cludes withholding provisions: 


I. RESUME OF PAY-AS-YOU-GO TAX BILL 


I am introducing a new pay-as-you-go 
tax bill which, if enacted into law, would 
carry into effect the suggested plan I of- 
fered in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee a short time ago. The basis of this 
bill is the Ruml plan and it provides 
that personal income taxes shall hence- 
forth be assessed against current income 
and paid out of current income. 

If this bill is enacted into law the reve- 
nues of the Government would be fully 
protected. All taxpayers having tax- 
able incomes would pay income taxes 
during 1943 and subsequent years as long 
as we have a Government and as long 
as income taxes are collected. There 
would be no carry-over of past liabili- 
ties. 

The plan would be a direct benefit to 
the Government as personal income-tax 
payments would be paid into the Treas- 
ury as the income is earned. Tax pay- 
ments would be geared to current in- 
come and the Treasury would be assured 
of this revenue. The personal income- 
tax payer would be relieved of his present 
tax liability from the previous year so 
as to be able to pay current taxes out of 
current income. Under the bill he 
would be out of debt for his income tax 
when he loses his job or retires or dies. 

There is no class distinction in this 
bill as all personal income-tax payers 
are treated alike. The tax clock is 
moved ahead 1 year for everybody. No 
effort is made to collect 2 years’ taxes in 
1 in order to get the taxpayers cur- 
rent. 

In short the bill provides: 

First. Personal income taxes shall be 
assessed against current income and paid 
out of current income. 

Second. The 1942 personal income tax 
liability would be abated. Except, in 
order to prevent the possibility of wind- 
falls, persons having an income in excess 
of $20,000 would pay personal income 
taxes for the year 1943 based on the in- 
come of 1942 or 1943, whichever is the 
higher. Taxpayers whose 1942 income is 
less than $20,000 shall pay taxes on their 
1943 current income, in lieu of their 1942 
tax liability. The figure $20,000 is used 
as it is at this point that the income-tax 
payments begin to exceed $5,000. 

Third. The income-tax return filed on 
March 15, 1943, based on 1942 income 
shall be regarded as a tentative or pre- 
sumptive return on 1943 income. How- 
ever, taxpayers would be permitted to 
file one or more supplemental returns 
during the year, at their option, in order 
to reflect increased or decreased income. 
Thus there would be a maximum of flex- 
ibility in adjusting payments to earnings. 

Fourth. Where a taxpayer had insuf- 
ficient 1942 income to be required to file 
a return on March 15, but anticipates a 
taxable income in 1943, he may file a 
tentative return on March 15, or any 
later quarterly period, based on expected 
income for the year. Final adjustment 
would be made the following March 15. 

Fifth. Provision is made for quarterly 
payments of personal income-tax liabil- 
ity where it is not practical to withhold 
under the regular weekly or monthly 


withholding plan. This takes care of 
those whose income does not come mainly 
from wages and salaries and those whose 
liability is in excess of the amount with- 
held at the source. 

Sixth. The bill provides for the collec- 
tion of the income tax at the source as 
of July 1, 1943. Deductions would be 
made out of pay envelopes at the rate of 
20 percent of amount received in excess 
of the personal exemption and credit 
for dependents. Amounts withheld at 
the source would be set off against the 
taxpayer’s quarterly installment next 
due. This 20-percent withholding would 
cover the net liability under the 6-per- 
cent normal and 13-percent first surtax 
bracket rate, and the present 5-percent 
withholding for the Victory tax. Tax- 
payers whose tax liability did not ex- 
ceed the amount withheld would have no 
quarterly payments to make. 

Following is the text of the bill H. R. 
2042 as introduced by me on March 2, 
A detailed analysis of the bill is also 
included: 

H. TEXT OF H. R. 2042 


A bill to provide for the payment currently of 


individual income taxes 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) this act may 
be cited as the “Current Payment of Indi- 
vidual Income Tax Act, 1943.” 

(b) Meaning of terms used: Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, terms used in 
this act shall have the same meaning as 
when used in the Internal Revenue Code. 


Sec. 2. Relief from double payments in 1943. 


(a) General rule: Except as provided in 
subsection (b), the liability of any individual 
(other than an estate, trust, or nonresident 
alien) for the tax imposed by chapter 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code upon such indi- 
vidual for the taxable year beginning in 1942 
is discharged, except that any payment made 
prior to June 15, 1943, on account of such 
liability shall be treated as a payment on ac- 
count of the tentative tax for the taxable 
year beginning in 1943. 

(b) Special rule where 1942 net income 
$20,000 or more: In case the net income 
shown on the return of an individual (other 
than an estate, trust, or nonresident alien) 
for the taxable year beginning in 1942 (ad- 
justed for any mathematical errors appearing 
on the face of the return) is $20,000 or more, 
subsection (a) shall not apply. In such case 
if the tax under chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code shown on the return of such 
individual for taxable years beginning in 1942 
(adjusted for any mathematical errors ap- 
pearing on the face of the return) is greater 
than that shown on his return for the taxable 
year beginning in 1943 (similarly adjusted), 
the liability for the tax imposed by chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code upon such in- 
dividual for the taxable year beginning in 
1943 is discharged. If the tax under such 
chapter shown on the return of such indi- 
vidual for the taxable year beginning in 1942 
(so adjusted) is not greater than that shown 
on his return for the taxable years beginning 
in 1943 (similarly adjusted) the liability for 
the tax imposed by chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code upon such individual for the 
taxable year beginning in 1942 is discharged, 
except that any payment made on account of 
such liability shall be treated as a payment 
on account of the tentative tax for the taxable 
year beginning in 1943. 

(c) Use of term “taxable year”: For the 
purposes of this section “taxable year” shall 
not include any period of less than 12 months. 
Sec. 3. Tentative tax. 

(a) Tentative tax and payment thereof: 
Section 56 of the Internal Revenue Code (re- 
lating to payment of tax) is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof the following: 
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6) Tentative tax— 

“ (1) Definition: For the purposes of this 
section, the tentative tax of an individual 
(other than an estate, trust, or nonresident 
alien) for any taxable year shall be considered 
an advance payment of the tax for such tax- 
able year and be whichever of the following 
amounts is applicable: 

“(A) Tentative tax computed on basis of 
return for preceding year: Except as provided 
in subparagraph (C), in case a tentative re- 
turn has not been made under section 51 (e), 
an amount equal to the tax shown on the 
return for the preceding taxable year (ad- 
justed for any mathematical errors appearing 
on the face of the return), minus the credit 
allowed by section 31 (relating to taxes im- 
posed by foreign countries and by possessions 
of the United States) for such preceding tax- 
able year; or 

“(B) Tentative tax computed on basis of 
tentative return: In case a tentative return 
has been made under section 51 (e), an 
amount equal to the tax which would have 
been imposed under this chapter for the pre- 
ceding taxable year on the basis of the net 
income and credits against net income in- 
cluded in such tentative return, minus the 
credit that would have been allowed under 
section 31 (relating to taxes imposed by for- 
eign countries and by possessions of the 
United States); or 

“(C) Tentative tax computed on basis of 
tax withheld at source: If no installment of 
the tentative tax computed under subpara- 
graph (A) has been paid and no tentative 
return has been made under section 51 (e), 
the amount of the tax withheld at source 
under section 466; 
except that if such taxable year begins in 1943 
and the second sentence of section 2 (b) 
of the Current Payment of Individual Income 
Tax Act, 1943, is applicable, the tentative tax 
for such taxable year shall be zero. 

“(2) Time and manner of payment: The 
tentative tax for any taxable year computed 
under paragraph (1) (A) or (B) shall be 
payable in four installments, the first of 
which shall be paid on the fifteenth day of 
the third month following the beginning of 
the taxable year. Of the remaining install- 
ments one shall be paid on the fifteenth day 
of the sixth month, one on the fifteenth day 
of the ninth month, and one on the last day 
of the twelfth month, following the beginning 
of the taxable year, except that any install- 
ment of the tentative tax may be paid, at the 
election of the taxpayer, prior to the date 
prescribed for its payment. The amount ot 
any installment shall be the excess, divided 
by the number of remaining installments 
(including the installment in question), of 
the tentative tax over the amount of the 
previous installments thereof paid under this 
Paragraph, 

“(3) Tentative tax not applicable in re- 
spect of certain short taxable years: A tenta- 
tive tax shall not be payable for any taxable 
year the taxable year next preceding which 
does not begin in the preceding calendar year. 

Refund of excessive tentative tax: If 
the tentative tax paid for any taxable year ex- 
ceeds the tax imposed by this chapter for such 
taxable year, the excess shall be credited or 
refunded in the same manner as an over- 
payment made on the date prescribed for the 
payment of the tax for such taxable year. 
For the purposes of this subsection, if the tax 
withheld at source under section 466 is cred- 
ited against any installment of the tentative 
tax, the tax so withheld shall be considered 
to have been paid as tentative tax.” 

(b) Credit of tentative tax against tax 
imposed: Chapter 1 is amended by inserting 
after section 35 the following new section: 
“Sec. 36. Credit for tentative tax paid. 

“The amcunt of the tentative tax (pro- 
vided for in section 56) paid for any taxable 
year shall be allowed as a credit against the 
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tax imposed by this chapter for such taxable 
year 

(e) Willful failure to pay tentative tax: 
Section 145 (a) is amended by inserting before 
“tax” wherever appearing therein “tentative 
tax provided for in section 56.” 

(d) Making of tentative return permitted: 
Section 51 (relating to individual returns) 
is amended by striking out subsection (e) 
(cross-reference) and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“(e) Tentative returns: Any individual 

(other than an estate, trust, or nonresident 
alien) on or before the 15th day of the third, 
sixth, ninth, or twelfth month following the 
beginning of the taxable year, or on or be- 
fore any two or more of such dates, may 
make a tentative return for the taxable year, 
which shall contain or be verified by a writ- 
ten declaration that it is made under the 
penalties of perjury, stating specifically the 
items which he estimates as the items of his 
gross income, deductions, and credits against 
net income for such taxable year, and such 
other information for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this chapter as the Com- 
missioner with the approval of the Secretary 
may by regulations prescribe. Except for the 
purposes of section 145 (c) (relating to pen- 
alties for making false return) and section 
55 (f) (1) (relating to penalties for disclos- 
ing information contained in return) such 
tentative return shall not be deemed a re- 
turn for the purposes of this chapter. 

“(f) Piduciaries. For returns to be made by 
fiduciaries, see section 142.” 

(e) Substantial underpayment of tentative 
tax: Section 294 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to additions to tax) is amend- 
ed by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(3) Substantial underpayment of tenta- 
tive tax: If the amount of the tax imposed by 
this chapter for any taxable year (other than 
the tax imposed by section 466) upon an indi- 
vidual (other than an estate, trust, or non- 
resident alien), minus the credit allowed by 
section $1 (relating to taxes of foreign coun- 
tries and of possessions of the United States), 
exceed 120 percent of the tentative tax for 
such taxable year paid during such taxable 
year, there shall be collected as part of the 
tax an amount equal to 6 percent of such 
excess.” 

(g) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1942. 

Sec. 4. Withholding of tax at source on wages. 

(a) Status of taxpayer: Section 465 of the 
Internal Revenue Code (defining terms used) 


is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following: 

“(f) Status of taxpayer— 

“(1) Married person: The term ‘married 
person’ means a person with respect to whom 
a withholding credit certificate (provided in 
section 466 (h)) stating that he is married 
and living with husband or wife is in effect. 

“(2) Head of family: The term ‘head of a 
family’ means a person with respect to whom 
a withholding credit certificate stating that 
he is the head of a family is in effect. 

“(3) Dependent: The term ‘dependent’ 
means a person designated in a withholding 
credit certificate in effect under section 466 
(h) as a person dependent upon and receiving 
his chief support from the taxpayer and either 
under 18 years of age or incapable of self- 
support because mentally or physically de- 
fective, excluding as a dependent, in the case 
of a head of a family, one who would be 
excluded under section 25 (b) (2) (B).” 

(b) Requirement of withholding: Section 
466 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code (relat- 
ing to the requirement of withholding) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Requirement of withholding: There 
shall be withheld, collected, and paid upon all 
wages of every person, to the extent that such 
Wages are includible in gross income, a tax 
equal to— 3 

“(1) Wage bracket withholding: If the pay- 
roll period of the employer with respect to 
such person is weekly, biweekly, semimonth- 
ly, monthly, or quarterly, the excess of the 
amount determined in accordance with the 
table in subsection (c) applicable to such 
period over the withholding credit allowable 
under this part, or at the election of the em- 
ployer, the excess of 20 percent of each pay- 
ment of such wages over the withholding 
credit so allowable. 

“(2) Percentage withholding: In cases to 

which paragraph (1) is not applicable, the 
excess of 20 percent of each payment of such 
wages over the withholding credit allowable 
under this part. 
Paragraph (1) and (2) shall not be applicable 
in any case provided for in section 143, except 
in the case of wages paid to residents of a 
contiguous country who enter and leave the 
United States at frequent intervals.” 

(c) Withholding credit: Section 466 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to the 
withholding deduction) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Withholding credit — 

“(1) For the purposes of subsection (a), 
the withholding credit shall be the amount 
determined under the following schedule: 


If the pay-roll 


period is— Single person (not head of 
family) 
S pas $2.15 plus $1.50 for each 
dependent. 
Biweekly............... $4.25 plus $3 for each de- 
pendent. 
£emimonthly........... $4.60 plus $3.20 for each 
dependent. 
Monthly --| $9.15 plus $6.40 for each 
dependent. 
Quarterly... -<.-....s5.. $27.50 plus $19.25 for each 
dependent. 
Somiannual 2 pine on for each 
F 1110 a4 oi for each de- 


pendent. 


“(2) If a pay-roll period in respect of any 
wages is not specifically provided for in para- 
graph (1), the withholding credit shall be 
that allowable in the case of 52 weekly pay- 


(1) Married person with re- 
S po! 
withholding credit certifi- 
cate of a married person or 


head of a family is not in 
effect, or (2) head of family 


$5.10 plus $1.50 for each 
dependent. 

2 — i, ome $3 for each de- 

111 e $a for each de- 

sp 15 85.40 ſor each de- 

u plu plus s ($19.25 for each 

saa 8 858.0 for each 


ependent. 
$264 plus $77 for each de- 
pendent. 


The withholding credit shall be 


t to Married person with respect 
to whose spouse withhold- 
ing credit certificate of a 


married person is in effect 


whose spouse 


$1.50 for each dependent. 


$3 for each dependent. 
$3.20 for each dependent. 
$6.40 for each dependent. 
$19.25 for each dependent. 
$38.50 for each dependent. 
$77 for each dependent. 


roll periods (computed from the beginning 
of the calendar year) divided by 365 and mul- 
tiplied by the number of days in such period 
(including Sundays and holidays) .” 
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(d) Wage bracket withholding: Section 
466 (c) of the Internal Revenue Code (relat- 
ing to wage bracket withholding) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) Wage bracket withholding: If the pay- 
roll period of an employer with respect to 
an employee is weekly, biweekly, semimonth- 
ly, monthly, quarterly, semiannual, or an- 
nual, the amount of tax to be withheld, 
collected, and paid upon the wages of such 
employee shall be determined under the 
following tables: 


FOR WEEKLY PAY-ROLL PERIOD 


‘The amount ofthe 
tax to be with- 
held shall be the 
excess of the 
following amount 
over the with- 
holding credit 


But not 


If the wages are over— | “Oven 


20 pet centum of 
the wages. 


SSS ammo pgp pols 
SSSSSSSSRSSSENSSSSE 


— 2 


12. 50 


S SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


18. 
20. 
22. 
24. 
26. 
28. 
30. 
32. 
34. 
36. 
38. 
40. 
45, 
50. 
55. 
60. 
65. 
70. 
80. 
90. 
00. 
10. 
20. 


SS SSN 
228283338 


52.00 plus 20% of 
the excess over 
8250. 


FOR BIWEEKLY PAY-ROLL PERIOD 


A $21. 20 ah centum of 
o wages. 

$21. 25.00 | $4.75 
$25. 30. 09 5, 50 
$30.! 35, 00 6, 50 
$35. 40. 00 7. 50 
810. 45. 00 8. 50 
845. 50. 00 9. 50 
850. 55.00 | 10. 50 
855. 60.00 | 11. 80 
800. 65.00 | 12.50 
$65. 70. 00 13. 50 
$70. 80.00 | 15. 00 
$80. 90.00 | 17.00 
$90. 100.00 | 19. 00 
$100. 110.00 | 21.00 
$110. 120.00 | 28. 00 
8120. 130. 25, 00 
$130.00. 140. 00 27. 00 
$140.00. 150. 29. 00 
$150.00. 170.00 | 32.00 
$170.00. 190.00 | 36.00 
$190.00. 210.00 | 40.00 
$210.00. 230.00 | 44.00 
$230.00 250.00 | 48.00 
$250.00. 270.00 | 52.00 
$270,00 290.00 | 56.00 
200. 310.00 | 60.00 
$310.00. 350.00 | 66. 00 
$350.00. 390.00 | 74.00 
$390.00. 430.00 | 82.00 
$430.00 470.00 | 90. 00 
$470.00 510.00 | 98.00 

WM SE R p 106. 00 plus 20%, of 

excess over 

$510.00. 
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FOR SEMIMONTHLY PAY-ROLL PERIOD 


19.00 


oPBSSRSSSRBSSSRENRNE 
5 ossssssssssesssssss 


FOR MONTHLY PAY-ROLL PERIOD 


— —ů— #46 | 20 S centum of 
wages, 

$46_ 56 | $10. 20 

$56. 12. 20 


* 
8 


SESRRERESASRESSRRENE ES! 


plus 20% of 
excess over 


5 SSSSSSSSESSSSSEREEESEEE 


gS 


FOR QUARTERLY PAY-ROLL PERIOD 


$28. 80 
17 


— 


SSS SS SSSR eas 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS 


88888888888888 888888385 


Sot cd Tae ee 


FOR QUARTERLY PAY-ROLL PERIOD—continued 


The amount ofthe 
be with. 


over $4,000, 


(e) Section 466 (e) of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to credit for tax withheld at 
source) is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Credit for tax withheld at source: 
The tax withheld and collected under this 
part shall not be allowed as a deduction 
either to the withholding agent or to the 
recipient of the income in computing net 
income. The amount of such tax, however, 
withheld and collected during any taxable 
year shall be allowed— 

“(1) Credit against installment of tenta- 
tive tax: As a credit against any installment 
of the tentative tax payable under section 
56 (i) (2), but only to the extent of the 
amount of the tax so withheld evidenced by 
a statement or statements furnished the em- 
ployee under section 469 and accompanying 
the remittance of such installment. 

“(2) Credit against tax under sections 11, 
12, and 450: As a credit against the tax im- 
posed by section 11, 12, or 400, and by section 
450, but only to the extent of the excess of 
the tax so withheld and collected over the 
portion thereof allowed as a credit under 
paragraph (1). 

“(3) Special rule where 1942 net income 
$20,000 or more: In case such taxable year 
begins in 1943 and the second sentence of 
section 2 (b) of the Current Payment of In- 
dividual Income Tax Act, 1943, is applicable, 
as a credit against the tax imposed by this 
chapter for the taxable year beginning in 
1942,” 

(1) Withholding credit certificates: Sec- 
tion 466 of the Internal Revenue Code is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(h) Withholding credit certificates — 

1) Requirement: Every employee receiv- 
ing wages (as defined in section 465) shall 
furnish his employer a signed statement, in 
such form and containing such other in- 
formation as may be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner with the approval of the Secretary, 
relating to his status for the purpose of com- 
puting the withholding credit. Such state- 
ment for the purposes of this part is called 
a withholding credit certificate. Such certifi- 
cate shall take effect as of the beginning of 
the first pay-roll period which begins after 
the furnishing of such certificate to the em- 
ployer, and shall continue in effect with re- 
spect to such employer until superseded by 
another such certificate. 

“(2) Failure to furnish: An employee re- 
ceiving wages (as defined in section 465) 
with respect to whom a withholding credit 
certificate is not in effect under paragraph 
(1) shall, for the purposes of computing the 
withholding credit be treated as a married 
person with respect to whose spouse a with- 
holding credit certificate is in effect.” 

(g) Quarterly receipts: Section 469 of the 
Internal Revenue Code is amended by insert- 
ing at the end thereof the following: “Every 
such employer shall also, at the request of 
any employee, furnish to such employee in 
respect of his employment during the por- 
tion of the calendar year not covered by 
any previous statement furnished the em- 
ployee under this subsection, a written state- 
ment showing the period covered by the 
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statement, the wages paid by the employer 
to such employee during such period, and the 
amount of the tax withheld and collected 
under this part in respect of such wages, 
except that the employer shall not be re- 
quired to furnish to an employee at the 
request of such employee any such state- 
ment more frequently than once every 3 
months in any calendar year.” 

(h) Penalties applicable to employees: Sec- 
tion 470 of the Internal Revenue Code (re- 


lating to penalties) is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following: 

„d) Penalties in respect of withholding 
credit certificates: Any individual required 
to supply information to his employer under 
section 466 (h) who willfully supplies false 
or fraudulent information, or who willfully 
fails to supply information thereunder which 
would decrease the withholding credit, shall, 
in lieu of the penalty provided in section 
145 (a), upon conviction thereof, be fined 
not more than $500, or imprisoned for not 
more than 1 year, or both.” 

(i) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this section shall take effect July 1, 1943. 
II. DETAILED EXPLANATION OF PROVISIONS OF 
H. R. 2042 


The first section provides that the bill 
may be cited as the current payment of 
Individual Income Tax Act, 1943, and 
provides that terms used in the bill are 
to have the same meaning as when used - 
in the Internal Revenue Code. 


PREVENTION OF DOUBLING-UP OF TAX PAYMENTS 


The bill provides for current tax pay- 
ments only by individuals. Section 2 
contains the provisions relating to the 
manner of transition from the present 
system to a pay-as-you-go system, 
Since the bill requires that the tax as- 
sessed against the income of any year is 
to be paid currently during that year, it 
is necessary, in order to prevent the 
doubling up of tax payments in 1943, to 
abate 1 year’s tax liability. This is ef- 
fected under section 2 (a) of the bill by 
the discharge of the 1942 liability. Sec- 
tion 2 (b) provides that if the reported 
net income for 1942 was $20,000 or more 
and the 1942 tax reported by the tax- 
payer was greater than the 1943 tax so 
reported, the 1943 tax is to be abated in- 
stead of the 1942 tax. Thus the possi- 
bility of windfalls by reason of the neces- 
sity of abating 1 year’s tax liability is 
avoided, 

TENTATIVE TAX 


Section 3 amends the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to provide for the payment 
each taxable year of a tentative tax for 
that taxable year. Subsection (a) 
amends section 56 of the code to define 
the tentative tax for any taxable year. 
The tentative tax is either first, the tax 
shown on the return for the preceding 
taxable year, minus the foreign tax 
credit; or second, the tax shown on a 
tentative return which the taxpayer is 
permitted—though not required—to file; 
or third, the tax withheld at source on 
salaries and wages. The taxpayer may 
treat the tax shown on the return for the 
preceding year as the tentative tax dur- 
ing the first quarter or first two or three 
quarters, and then switch to a tentative 
return basis, or he can begin by filing a 
tentative return and if he desires file 
superseding tentative returns each quar- 
ter; or he may treat the amount with- 
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held at source on his wages or salary as 
the tentative tax, if he has not filed any 
tentative return and has not paid any 
installment on the basis of the return for 
the preceding year. Later in the year he 
may switch from this basis of computing 
the tentative tax to a tentative return 
basis. In other words, the utmost flexi- 
bility is provided to reflect true current 
income and adjust the payments accord- 
ingly. 

The taxpayer whose income consists 
almost entirely of wages or salary and 
who is not above the first surtax brack- 
et—estimated to be approximately 70 
percent of all individual taxpayers—will 
undoubtedly decide to treat the amount 
withheld at source as the tentative tax, 
for by doing so he will not have to make 
any tentative returns or pay quarterly 
installments on the basis of the return 
for the preceding year. If during the 
course of the year, however, he gets an 
increase in wages or salary so as to put 
him above the first surtax bracket, or 
gets some dividend income, he will un- 
doubtedly make one or more tentative 
returns later in the year, and pay the 
remaining tentative tax on the new basis. 

The taxpayer whose income consists of 
amounts not subject to withholding will 
either use the previous-return basis or 
the tentative-return basis in computing 
his tentative tax. If his income does not 
vary widely from year to year he will 
undoubtedly compute his tentative tax 
on the basis of the return for the preced- 
ing year. If his income does vary sub- 
stantially he will compute his tentative 
tax on the basis of one or more tentative 
returns, or will begin the year computing 
his tentative tax on the previous-return 
basis and later in the year switch to a 
tentative-return basis, 

TIME AND MANNER OF PAYMENT 


If the tentative tax is computed on the 
basis of the return for the preceding 
year or on the basis of a tentative re- 
turn, it is payable in four installments, 
one on the 15th day of the third month, 
one on the 15th day of the sixth month, 
one on the 15th day of the ninth month, 
and one on the last day of the last 
month, of the taxable year. Because the 
taxpayer is permitted to change the 
method of computing the tentative tax, 
the installments may not be equal. 
Thus a rule is prescribed for computing 
the amount of any particular install- 
ment. The amount of any installment 
is the excess of the tentative tax, as last 
determined, over the amount of the pre- 
vious installments, divided by the num- 
ber of remaining installments. 

OVERPAYMENT OF TENTATIVE TAX 


If the tentative tax paid for any tax- 
able year exceeds the tax imposed for 
the taxable year, the excess is to be cred- 
ited or refunded in the same manner as 
an overpayment made on the date pre- 
scribed for paying the tax. 


CREDIT AGAINST TAX IMPOSED 
The tentative tax paid for any taxable 


year is allowed as a credit against the 
tax imposed for the taxable year. 


TENTATIVE RETURNS 


Any individual, on or before the 15th 
day of the third, sixth, or ninth, or the 


last day of the twelfth month of the 
taxable year, or on or before any two or 
more such dates, is permitted to make 
a tentative return which is to state the 
items which the taxpayer estimates as 
the items of his gross income, deduc- 
tions, and credits against net income for 
the taxable year. The effect of making 
such a return has been discussed above 
in the explanation of the tentative tax. 


SUESTANTIAL UNDERPAYMENT OF TENTATIVE TAX 


In order to require the taxpayers with 
wages or salaries above the first surtax 
bracket or with income from sources 
other than wages and salaries, keep their 
tax payments reasonably current, either 
by using the previous return basis or the 
tentative return basis of computing the 
tentative tax, it is provided that if the 
final tax liability for the year exceeds 
120 percent of the tentative tax paid 
during the year, there shall be collected 
as an addition to the final tax an amount 
equal to 6 percent of such excess. 


TAXABLE YEARS TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


The amendments made by section 3 
of the bill—relating to the tentative 
tax—are to be effective only with respect 
to taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. 

WITHHOLDING AT SOURCE ON SALARIES AND 

WAGES 


Section 4 of the bill amends the Code 
to provide for withholding at the source 
on salaries and wages a tax at the rate 
of 20 percent of the excess of the salary 
and wage payments over 110 percent of 
the personal exemption and credit for 
dependents. The additional 10 percent 
is included as a tentative allowance for 
deductions. This rate is sufficient, in 
the case of those liable to income tax, to 
collect at the source the entire income 
tax of taxpayers whose income consists 
almost wholly of salaries and wages and 
who are not above the first surtax brack- 
et—estimated to be about 70 percent of 
all taxpayers—as well as the Victory tax 
liability of such taxpayers. 

DETERMINATION OF FAMILY STATUS OF EMPLOYEE 


Section 4 (a) amends section 465 of 
the code by adding three new definitions. 
“Married person” is defined as an indi- 
vidual with respect to whom a with- 
holding credit certificate — explained 
below—stating that he is married and 
living with husband or wife is in effect. 
“Head of a family” is defined as an indi- 
vidual with respect to whom such a cer- 
tificate is in effect stating him to be the 
head of a family. “Dependent” is also 
defined in terms of the character of cer- 
tificate which is in effect. Thus the 
employer is not put to the task of ascer- 
taining whether a particular employee is 
in fact married, or the head of a family, 
or has in fact one or more persons de- 
pendent upon him. The employer 
simply looks to the type of certificate the 
employee has filed with him and is not 
liable for withholding the wrong amount 
if it transpires that the certificate does 
not correctly state the employee’s status. 


REQUIREMENT OF WITHHOLDING 
Section 4 (b) amends section 466 (a) 


of the code (relating to the requirement 
of withholding), The employer is given 
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the option of withholding either on the 
straight percentage system—the excess 
of 20 percent of each payment of wages 
over the withholding credit—or on the 
wage-bracket system under which there 
are specified amounts withheld on wages 
within stated ranges, as shown in the 
tables inserted by section 4 (d) of the 
bill. In this respect the bill follows the 
withholding provisions of existing law. 
WITHHOLDING CREDIT 


Section 4 (c) of the bill inserts in 
section 466 of the code a new table under 
which the employer can compute, for 
various pay-roll periods, the amount by 
which the tax to be withheld is to be 
reduced on account of the various com- 
binations of family status of the em- 
ployee. These combinations are for: 
First, single person, not the head of a 
family; second, married person with re- 
spect to whose spouse a withholding 
credit certificate of a married person is 
not in effect, or the head of a family; 
third, married person with respect to 
whose spouse a withholding credit cer- 
tificate is in effect; and fourth, depend- 
ents. A married person with respect to 
whose spouse a certificate of a married 
person is not in effect gets the full bene- 
fit of the $1,200 exemption for a married 
person, plus 10 percent thereof. A mar- 
ried person with respect to whose spouse 
a certificate of a married person is in 
effect is subject to withholding upon a 
gross basis, since the spouse of such per- 
son is getting the full benefit of the 
$1,200 personal exemption. Thus hus- 
band and wife can determine which one 
is to take the benefit of the personal ex- 
emption. A person with respect to whom 
no certificate at all is in effect is subject 
to withholding upon a gross basis, and 
in this respect is treated, in determining 
the amounts to be withheld, as a married 
person with respect to whose spouse a 
certificate of a married person is in 
effect. 

WAGE BRACKET HOLDING 

Section 4 (d) inserts in section 466 of 
the code new tables for employers who 
desire to withhold on the wage bracket 
system. Each table is for a specified 
pay-roll period. In the first two columns 
are found the various wage ranges, and 
in the last column is found the amount 
from which is to be subtracted the with- 
holding credit to determine the tax to 
be withheld. The employer will find it 
very easy to combine these tables with 
the table showing the withholding credit 
into one table, so that his pay-roll op- 
erators can readily determine, without 
any computations whatever, the exact 
amount to be withheld in any particular 
case. 

WITHHOLDING CREDIT CERTIFICATES 


Provision is made for the filing by em- 
ployees with their employer of statements 
of their family status. The state- 
ments—called withholding credit certif- 
icates—are to be effective with respect 
to pay-roll periods beginning after the 
filing. If during the year a new state- 
ment is filed, it of course will supersede 
any previous statement. A penalty is 
prescribed for making false or fraudu- 
lent statements in the certificates and 
failing to furnish information which 
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would reduce the withholding credit. 
As previously stated, if no certificate is 
filed, the employer is required to with- 
hold from the employee on a gross basis. 
CREDIT FOR AMOUNTS WITHHELD AT SOURCE 


The tax withheld at source during any 
taxable year is allowed as a credit— 

First. Against installments of the ten- 
tative tax, but only to the extent of the 
amount withheld which is evidenced by 
receipts furnished by the employer and 
accompanying the remittance. The re- 
quirement that the receipt accompany 
the remittance is necessary to enable the 
collector to know what has been with- 
held at the source. 

Second. Against the tax imposed for 
the year, but only to the extent that the 
amount withheld has not been allowed 
as a credit against the tentative tax. 

Third. Against the 1942 tax liability in 
the case of those persons described above 
whose 1943 liability is discharged in lieu 
of the 1942 liability. 


RECEIPTS BY EMPLOYER 


Under the present law the employer is 
required once each year to furnish the 
employees with receipts showing the 
amount withheld from their wages or 
salaries. Since under the bill the amount 
withheld is allowed as a credit against 
installments of the tentative tax and 
since these installments are payable 
quarterly, the bill also requires the em- 
ployer, at the request of any employee, 
to furnish the employee with quarterly 
receipts. Such receipts will be needed 
only by employees whose salaries or 
wages are high enough to put the em- 
ployee above the first surtax bracket and 
by employees who have income in more 
than insignificant amounts from sources 
other than salaries and wages, and thus 
the additional burden on the employer 
of furnishing quarterly receipts will not 
be substantial. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


The new withholding provisions are to 
take effect beginning July 1, 1943. 


Time Runs in Our Favor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and to print a letter from a friend, I am 
submitting the following. This is a very 
able dissertation by a prominent and ex- 
perienced American friend of mine, who 
lives in New York City. It is an answer, 
and a complete answer, to the attack the 
floor leader, Mr. McCormack, made a few 
days ago on ex-President Herbert 
Hoover. I trust that all those especially 
who resented the implications made by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] will read this for a full and 
complete answer and vindication; and 


for those who might have been inclined 
to agree with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack], I recom- 
mend that they may read it for the sum 
total of the truth: 


New York, N. L., February 27, 1943. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LAMBERTSON: A Demo- 
cratic Member of the House of Representa- 
tives—not a new dealer—has been good 
enough to send me a copy of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of February 16, in which the 
speech of Democratic Leader JonN W. Mc- 
Cormacg, alternately defaming and belittling 
Herbert Hoover, was printed. The Democratic 
Congressman wanted me to read the speech 
as an example of how panic-stricken New Deal 
leadership in the House is these days. 

Hypocritical expressions of personal respect 
for Mr. Hoover, with which Congressman 
McCormack interlarded his speech, could not 
hide the fact that he made an uncalled for 
venomous and vicious attack on our greatest 
living American. 

Until the New York Times of February 24 
printed a full page advertisement inserted by 
the Communist Party, giving the text of a 
speech made by Comrade Earl Browder, it 
appeared that Mr. McCormack was attack- 
ing Mr. Hoover simply because his Judgment 
in a debatable matter of public policy did 
not hew to the New Deal line. That the New 
Deal dreads Mr. Hoover's utterances and envies 
him his great influence with American citi- 
zens of all political persuasions, has long been 
obvious. But after reading the statement 
of Comrade Browder, a former felon par- 
doned because of political expediency, it now 
is clear that the attack on Mr. Hoover by Mr. 
McCormack was definitely a part of the New 
Deal-Communist program of well-timed vili- 
fication of those who have the courage and 
foresight to disagree with their policies. It 
is a matter of general comment throughout 
the country that the New Deal-Communist 
front on major public policies is identical. 

Mr. McCormaéck’s attack on Mr. Hoover 
was followed so closely and identically by the 
Communist Party in its New York Times 
advertisement that it is not too much to 
charge collusion between the New Deal and 
Communists in these wild statements and 
malicious innuendoes about that great man. 
The net result, of course, has been to make 
additional friends and admirers for Mr. 
Hoover. 

In Mr. McCorMack’s speech on the floor 
of the House, where he has immunity from 
legal consequences in making slanderous or 
libelous remarks, he objected to the state- 
ment credited to Mr. Hoover, in which al- 
luding to the war, he said, “Time runs in 
our favor.” Mr. McCormack said that such a 
statement “is te take a position in favor 
of negotiated peace, or unadulterated ap- 
peasement.” He said other and nastier 
things, which you probably heard or read, but 
which it is not necessary to repeat in this let- 
ter. His statement that Hoover takes a po- 
sition in favor of appeasement or negotiated 
peace is complete utter rot. How can the 
thought of appeasement or the inducing of 
a slackening in our war effort be related in 
any way to Mr. Hoover's statement? 

Further, how could Congressman McCor- 
MACK escape the fact that time runs in our 
favor? Is not the United States growing in 
military strength in every branch in every 
theater of war and general all-round 
strength on every front—except those parts 
of the domestic front dominated by the New 
Deal—with each passing day? 

Can it be said by any competent observer— 
even in the camp of our enemy—that Nazi 
Germany, which the administration has 
rightly or wrongly proclaimed our No. 1 
enemy, that Germany is growing stronger 
with the passage of time and the continued 
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heavy depletions it is suffering in men, ma- 
terial, and morale? 

Premier Josef Stalin, Russian dictator, af- 
fectionately called Uncle Joe by many new 
dealers, must be considered as one who 
knows something about this war and the 
time element involved in winning it. He 
said in his order of the day, in commem- 
oration of the Red Army’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, “The fact is, Fascist Germany is 
becoming more and more exhausted and 
weaker and weaker while the Soviet Union 
is more and more developing its reserves and 
becoming ever stronger, Time is working 
against Fascist Germany.” Would Congress- 
man McCorMAckK say that in those words Mr. 
Stalin is taking a position in favor of ne- 
gotiated peace or unadulterated appease- 
ment? 

Will Mr. McCormack now arise in his place 
in the House and denounce Premier Stalin 
as he had previously denounced Mr. Hoover 
for an expression of the same opinion? No, 
he will not. Not this year or any other 
year. There is no New Deal necessity for 
smacking Mr. Stalin down but the new deal- 
ers do feel there is political necessity to try 
to diminish the stature of Herbert Hoover. 

If war-torn and ravaged Russia is becom- 
ing ever stronger and the dictator of its 
government believes that time is working 
against Fascist Germany, it would certainly 
appear, as Mr. Hoover said, “Time runs in our 
favor.” Our favor means in favor of a 
nation whose losses in men and materials, 
as great as they have been to date, have 
been insignificant as compared to Russia’s. 
Even Mr. McCormack must agree that while 
Germany is growing weaker—even though far 
from exhausted—our strength is just be- 
ginning to be felt. That is what our Com- 
mander in Chief and our competent military 
leaders tell us. 

Mr. McCormacxk’s speech, obviously care- 
fully prepared, was not the heated outburst 
of a moment, coming out of the hurly-burly 
of debate in which men do not always have 
opportunity to carefully weigh their words. 
If it could be accounted for by a momentary 
loss of temper, it might be forgiven, al- 
though not overlooked. The speech attack- 
ing Herbert Hoover was a “set” speech. Its 
text was premeditated and thought out well 
in advance of its presentation. Ever the 
constant and germane interruptions of Con- 
gressman JOSEPH Martin did not deter Mr. 
McCormacs from continuing with his care- 
fully prepared text. One wonders who asked 
Mr. McCormack to make the speech, and 
which of the administration’s ghost writers, 
sitting on a soft bureaucratic cushion and 
subsisting on taxpayers’ money, turned it 
over to the distinguished New Deal House 
leader for parrot-like rendition. The speech 
couldn’t have been prompted by Harry Hop- 
kins or some other nonelective official in high 
place, could it? 

It is not hard, of course, to determine the 
reason for New Deal petulance, which ex- 
hibits itself every time Herbert Hoover is 
called on to perform a needed and laudatory 
public service. All too often to suit the New 
Deal Mr. Hoover is completely right and the 
New Deal is tragically wrong. That great man 
has a backlog of successful practical expe- 
rience in dealing with the very matters—food 
production and distribution—that the New 
Deal is fumbling and bungling at the ex- 
pense of a patriotic but angry, distrustful, 
disgusted, and aroused American public. 

Mr. Hoover’s recent appearance before Sen- 
ator JOHN BANKHEAD’s subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, and the 
forthright way in which he analyzed and gave 
solutions for the pressing problems inherent 
in 1943 food production, was too well received 
on both sides of Capitol Hill and by the 
American public to be at all palatable to the 
New Deal. 

Numerous Democratic Senators, not of New 
Deal persuasion, have made enthusiastic pub- 
lic acknowledgment of Mr. Hoover's splendid 
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contribution toward the solution of the acute 
problem of feeding ourselves and our Army, 
while we are feeding armies and the civil 
populations of those allied with us in this 
life and death struggle. It is clear that the 
administration does not want Herbert Ecover, 
talking from the largest mass feeding ex- 
perience any man in recorded history has 
ever had, and from his experience as Food 
Administrator in the First World War, to raise 
his voice against bungling and inefficient 
New Deal planning and administration. 

Most well-informed Americans, and par- 
ticularly those who saw him meet and master 
many emergencies in the First World War, 
believe that if Herbert Hoover had been 
placed in charge of food production and dis- 
tribution activities this phase of our war 
program would not have developed into a 
maelstrom of confusion and mismanage- 
ment, bordering on the disgraceful. 

A less partisan administration—one that 
actually wanted the national unity it is 
constantly calling for in the Halls of Con- 
gress, in the press and over the air—would 
long since have endeavored to requisition 
the services of Herbert Hoover for the most 
important emergency post in our entire war- 
making program. However, the New Deal be- 
lieves that all experience gained B. T. N. D. 
(before the New Deal), even though that ex- 
perience was as capable public servants, is 
utterly valueless. 

It is disgusting, and a matter of real con- 
cern to millions of citizens, that even at this 
late date the new dealers continue their 
efforts to smear Mr. Hoover in the Charles 
Michelson tradition. The unlamented 
Michelson may be gone, but the aroma of his 
tactics lingers on. The time is long past when 
the smearing of Mr. Hoover by New Deal “yes 
men” is given any credence by the American 
public, which has had ample time in which to 
properly evaluate his service to our country 
and to mankind the world over. The Hoover 
smear formula is outdated and outmoded. 
This latest attempt, mouthed by Congressman 
McCormack, and seconded by “Comrade” Earl 
Browder, reached scurrilous and nauseating 
depths when his remarks were falsely but not 
at all cleverly construed as contributing to a 
program of appeasement. If Mr. McCor- 
mack’s horizon was country-wide, he would 
know that Mr. Hoover's friends and admirers 
in the Democratic Party, as well as in Repub- 
lican and nonpartisan ranks, have increased 
by millions, while New Deal prestige has fallen 
to an all-time low. Of course, he has made 
no friends among Communists, His view- 
points and his unswering allegiance to the 
system of free enterprise are not calculated to 
win him friends there. 

There can be no denying that New Deal 
prestige has fallen to a 10-year low. I refer 
Mr. McCormack and other new dealers to 
the election of November 3, 1942. Taking the 
country as a whole, the vote cast against New 
Deal candidates was considerably greater than 
the vote cast for them. In fact, the Demo- 
cratic Party can thank the new dealers for 
making it the minority party, which it was 
actually proved to be by the balloting on No- 
vember 8. The greatly increased majority by 
which Congressman BENNETT of Missouri was 
elected, after the death of his greatly mourned 
father, at a special election in mid-January 
of this year, gives further attestation to the 
fact that the current is running with swifter 
irreSistibility than ever against the new 
dealers and their left-wing associates. 

New Deal desperation is great. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack dared not attack the majority of 
the American people who voted against the 
New Deal on election day. In that he prof- 
ited by .Winchell’s mistake. You remember 
Winchell, Congressman. He is the hand lo- 
tion salesman who is an active, inactive, 
active, inactive officer of the United States 
Naval Reserve, who shouts in anguish every 
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time the American people show disregard for 
his intemperate mouthings. So, too wary 
to attack the American majority, Mr. Mc- 
CormMAcK gives outlet to his frustration by 
attacking an outstanding member of the 
opposing political party, who, over the years 
has had the courage and foresight to oppose 
iniquitous attempts to force collectivism on 
a free people. Well, Congressman McCor- 
MACK will find the public heavily armored 
against the blanks he is shooting. 

Mr.. Hoover's place in the hearts of his 
fellow Americans is too secure to be dis- 
turbed by intemperate and sneering attacks 
from the leader of a very tenuous House 
majority. 

Mr. MeConmack's position these days must 
be one of great humiliation. He is a majority 
leader without a majority he can call his 
own. He is finding that new dealers can no 
longer drive Jeffersonian Democrats, who be- 
lieve in orderly Constitutional processes, into 
shotgun weddings with them on matters 
legislative. Day after day his leadership suf- 
fers galling defeat. He is unable to com- 
mand, in fact, a majority that exists on 
paper. His title is a hollow one. 

When the voters sent dozens of new dealers 
into political oblivion on November 3, they 
freed dozens of other Democratic Congress- 
men of the fear of reprisals from the New 
Deal if they didn’t stultify themselves and do 
as they were told. And in passing it may be 
said that it isn't the voters’ fault that so many 
defeated new dealers are finding their way 
back to Washington and on Government pay 
rolis. Those responsible for reviving “lame 
ducks” will soon be dead political ducks 
themselves. The November 3 election, to put 
it mildly, made the majority cver which Mr. 
McCormack presides, a less tractable one, 
He is finding that the House of Representa- 
tives is intent on recovering and retaining 
the constitutional powers that he, as ma- 
jority leader, in the recent past, so blithely 
and on order turned over to an organized 
New Deal bureaucracy. 

By now Mr. McCormack must know that 
the majority of voters no longer trust the 
New Deal. The voters want the administra- 
tion to go forward efficientiy with the prose- 
cution of the war. They want the admin- 
istration to clean house and eliminate many 
thousands of arrogant, inefficient, bungling 
bureaucrats. They want the administration 
to stop pitting class against class in America. 
Mr. Wa.técz, to the contrary notwithstanding, 
we are not yet all middle class. The voters 
want the administration to quit truckling to 
labor leaders at the expense of all of the rest 
of the public—including the men in uniform. 
They want it to actually practice some of the 
unity it preaches. 

The voters want the administration to quit 
immediately its continuing effort to collecti- 
vize the American people, 130,000,000 of whom 
are being used as guinea pigs in experiments 
in stateism. Most of all, the voters want 
the administration, from the White House 
down to the most inconspicuous bureaucrats, 
to quit playing politics in this time of na- 
tional peril and permit the 1944 elections and 
the maneuvering for a fourth term to wait 
until 1944. What's more, Mr. LAMBERTSON, 
the American people are going to see to it 
that these wants are fulfilled. Until the New 
Deal gets in step with the rest of the coun- 
try Mr. McCormack will continue to be the 
House leader of a d and unman- 
ageable so-called majority—pending the 
time he and his ilk are dispossessed in 1944. 

New Deal shortcomings cannot be covered 
up with reckless and unwarranted attacks on 
Herbert Hoover and others who exercise the 
American right to speak their minds on the 
vital problems of the day. Responsible 
statesmen, with the interest of their coun- 
try at heart, should not have time for that 
type of cheap by-play. Attacks on Mr. Hoover 
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merely highlight New Deal ineffectiveness 
and spleen. 

If Mr. McCormack and his New Deal fol- 
lowers in the House do not see the error of 
their ways they will continue to play, under 
the roof of the Capitol Building, the same 
role the dummy guns play on the roof of the 
House Office Building. Those dummy guns, 
which until recently you thought were potent 
enough to protect Congressmen, looked effi- 
cient and effective. But it developed they 
were impotent. They have no fire power. 
They couldn’t cause an extra flutter of the 
wing of a Washington starling. Under the 
New Deal House leadership has descended to 
dummy status. That leadership pulls the 
trigger and lo, nothing happens. It has no 
ammunition. 

With kindest personal regards to you, an 
American legislator who never hesitates to 
fight the enemies of constitutional govern- 
ment and who always has plenty of ammuni- 
tion, I am, 

Faithfully, 
RAYMOND S. RICHMOND, 


A Backward Step for Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Speaker, my at- 
tention has just been called to the faet 
that there is a bill pending before the 
Legislature of Arkansas that would per- 
mit municipalities to own and operate 
their electric power systems. I was sur- 
prised to learn that the house had voted 
adversely on that measure; and I feel 
that its action in the matter was 
prompted by a misunderstanding. 

Arkansas has every natural resource 
necessary for the generating of electric- 
ity—coal, gas, oil, and water power. Yet 
her people pay among the highest rates 
and enjoy about the lowest per capita 
consumption of any State in the Union. 

In 1941 the people of Arkansas used 
602,556,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
for which they paid $15,377,100. Under 
the T. V. A. rates, the cost would have 
been $8,032,422, or $7,344,678 less. Under 
the Tacoma, Wash., rates, the cost would 
have been $6.122,581, or $£,254,519 less. 
Under the Bonneville rates, the cost 
would have been $6,233,668, or $9,143,432 
less. Under the Ontario, Canada, rates, 
the cost would have been $7,101,066, or 
$8,276,034 less. 

Thus it will be seen that the ultimate 
consumers of electricity in Arkansas paid 
anywhere from $7,344,678 to $9,143,432 
too much for their electricity during that 
year. 

I know it will be charged by the oppo- 
sition that the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, the Tacoma Light and Power System, 
the Bonneville Administration, and the 
Ontario, Canada, Power Commission pay 
no taxes. That is a mistake as to all of 
them except as to the Ontario Power 
Commission. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority pays 
taxes to the States and to the counties 
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in which it operates, and the municipal 
distribution systems pay money in lieu 
of taxes into the town or city treasuries, 
to say nothing of the free services ren- 
dered. But suppose the T. V. A. and 
these municipal systems paid no taxes at 
all and rendered no free services, then 
compare these rates with the rates paid 
in Arkansas and see what the over- 
charges would be. 

The record shows that in 1936, the 
last year for which the figures are avail- 
able, all the taxes paid, cash contribu- 
tions made and free services rendered by 
both the public and private power con- 
cerns in the State of Arkansas amounted 
to only $1,345,034. Take that amount 
from the $7,344,678 overcharges paid by 
the electric light and power consumers 
in Arkansas during the year of 1941, ac- 
cording to the T. V. A. rates, and it will 
leave a net overcharge of $5,999,644, or 
approximately $6,000,000, in round num- 
bers—which would be an average of 
$80,000 for every one of the 75 counties 
in Arkansas, or the value of 800 bales of 
cotton to the county, on an average, at 20 
cents a pound. 

Take the amount of the taxes, $1,- 
845,034, from overcharges according to 
the Tacoma rates amounting to $9,143,- 
432, and it will leave a net overcharge of 
$7,798,398. That would amount to an 
average of more than $100,000, or the 
value of 1,000 bales of cotton, on an 
average, to every county in Arkansas. 
And yet the Tacoma municipal system 
pays a higher percentage of taxes, or 
money in lieu of taxes, or a larger 
amount compared with the amount of 
electricity used than do the private 
Power concerns in Arkansas. 

I was surprised to note that some of 
the representatives from the rural 
counties voted against this measure on 
the theory it would merely help the in- 
corporated towns. That is a mistake. 
Wherever we have reduced light and 
power rates to the consumers within the 
municipalities of an area it has resulted 
in a reduction of light and power rates 
to the people living in the rural districts, 
and municipal ownership of the power 
facilities has aided us greatly in extend- 
ing power lines to the farmers through- 
out the surrounding territory. 

You may say that I do not represent 
the people of Arkansas in this House, and 
that I should not be interested in this 
proposition, but I am interested in it 
from a national standpoint, and I know 
that unless the municipalities of Arkan- 
Sas are permitted to own their light and 
power systems, it will be impossible to 
break the stranglehold the utilities now 
have on the people of that State. 

Arkansas is rich in natural resources 
of all kinds, and if permitted to use those 
resources for the benefit of the people of 

Arkansas, they will have spread out be- 
fore them the most high, exciting, grati- 
fying prospect that ever confronted the 
people-of any nation or any clime. 

But if this action on the part of the 
legislature of that great State is to 
stand, it will blast the hopes and check 
the progress of the people of that proud 
commonwealth, perhaps for generations 
to come—to say nothing of its effect on 
the rest of the Nation. 


Address by Walter Myers at the Indi- 
ana Democratic Editorial Association 
Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Myers, the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, a brilliant son of Indiana and 
an outstanding Democratic leader of our 
State, was the guest speaker of the Indi- 
ana Democratic Editorial Association at 
its annual meeting in Indianapolis on 
February 27. His speech was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 

By unanimous consent of the House, I 
present his address for publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It was as fol- 
lows: 


The last time I addressed the Indiana Dem- 
ocratic Editorial Association and its friends 
the world was at peace. The Republican 
Party was in power in State and Nation. 
The Demorratic Party that went down fight- 
ing for its principles as always was seeking 
to come back and put those principles into 
practice for the national health and the gen- 
eral good. For the Democratic is the only 
political party that has survived from the 
earliest days of the Republic and acted as 
pallbearer at the funerals of fathers, grand- 
fathers, and great-grandfathers of the Re- 
publican and other parties too numerous to 
mention. Democratic leaders had faith in 
those party principles even as today, and the 
Democratic editurs were to a great degree 
mouthpieces of that faith. 

At that time there was doubt and uncer- 
tainty, chaos and confusion. decay and dis- 
solution ir national affairs. After a cruel 
and inhuman war that sapped our resources 
and stymied our production for civilian uses, 
the Henry Cabot Lodges and the James E. 
Watsons sabotaged a common peace with the 
Allied nations and made an insubstantial 
treaty of their own. Out of supplying press- 
ing needs for things that had been curtailed 
by war, there came an inflated prosperity, a 
prosperity that burst like a bubble and left 
not even gas behind in 1929. Factories stood 
idle. Farmers could not sell their crops and 
produce, and therefore could not meet pay- 
ments on their mortgages. Millions went 
hungry for want of a job. Banks broke by 
the thousand. The savings of lifetimes be- 
came nothing but red figures on a ledger 
sheet. There was misery and suffering un- 
equaled in all the country’s history. About 
the only money to be made was in the ad- 
ministration of bankrupt estates. The Re- 
publicans who had always boasted of jobs for 
everybody, fat pay envelopes and full dinner 
pails were as helpless as a catfish in a corn- 
field. Their gills opened and shut. They 
flopped around. Dirt stuck to their hides. 
But they did nothing constructive to relieve 
the situation. The people of the country, 
not for the first time when they got fooled, 
came to the mourner’s bench, prayed for the 
remission of sins, and turned to the Demo- 
cratic Party for salvation. They elected 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to guide their destinies 
and apply that faith which these Democratic 
editors had for so long a time been uttering 
like empty cries resounding in a wilderness. 

Here in Indiana as late as 1940 when back- 
sliding began to set in, Henry F. Schricker 
was elected to become one of the greatest 
Governors the State has ever had. He, your 
able State chairman, Fred F. Bays, and the 
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members of the Democratic State committee 
have kept their heads—and best of all their 
political integrity—when all around them 
seemed to be losing theirs. 

The fateful years since 1932 are written in 
the record. In an inaugural speech long to 
be remembered, President Roosevelt banished 
fear and restored faith and confidence in our 
financial institutions. Banks quit going 
broke and what was such a disastrous com- 
monplace in the administration of Mr. Hoover 
became a rarity, almost not recurring. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt got the wheels of factories 
moving. He provided jobs. He aided agri- 
culture. He laid plans for security. He ap- 
plied the principle of Thomas Jefferson that 
all men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights and that, as a part 
cf life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
the rights and obligations of the many mean 
more than the rights of a few who demand 
their rights but pass the obligations on to 
someone else. 

Just as the Nation, under this kind of 
leadership, was emerging from crisis, an 
Austrian paperhanger by name of Adolf 
Schickelgruber went berserk. Like a bully 
strutting down the street and beating little 
boys, he blitzkrieged weak and defenseless 
little nations. With him a blitzkrieg was to 
knock the boy down with a billy when he 
wasn't locking and then jump on him after 
he was down. Of course, if all the little boys 
had ganged up together, they would have 
stopped the bully. But they didn’t and the 
bully grew with what he fed on to become the 
most criminal, horrid, and repulsive monster 
of all time. As water seeks its own level, so 
he sought his own kind. He found the vul- 
ture Mussolini waiting to dip his beak in the 
blood of his neighbor’s bodies and the slimy 
serpent Hirohito-Tojo wriggling through 
jungle, marsh, and sea to strike with his 
fangs and swallow down the work of other 
men’s hands while claiming a fake blood 
Kinship with the rising sun. 

Schickelgruber the unspeakable had plans 
for world-wide conquest, world-wide domina- 
tion, world-wide slavery, and world-wide rule 
by a master race of monsters like himself. 
In his mind's eye, the jump from the hump 
of northwest Africa to the hump of north- 
east Brazil was but another step in his pilfer- 
ing progress. To realize the extent of his 
machinations and plotting, note the attitude 
of Argentina standing alone in South 
America at the present time while all her 
neighbors have rallied to the banner of 
righteousness. 

President Roosevelt saw the shadows of 
coming events and felt the increasing chill 
of their shade. He caused the Nation to be 
organized for defense—for defense, never for 
aggression. He secured bases in the Atlantic 
from Iceland to Trinidad. He began to build 
a navy and an army. He established 
selective service. He put his hand to the 
wheel, stepped on the gas and was off to break 
in that new machine with which to defend 
against brutality, treachery, and infamy. 

Then came a gray day in Washington. 
The low-hung clouds of a Sunday morning 
bespoke a drab, impending gloom. It was 
December 7, 1941. While emissaries bowed 
and scraped and smiled like the villians that 
they were, the Jap serpent struck his blow 
of undying infamy at Pearl Harbor. His- 
tory records no more treacherous, sneaking, 
and revolting act. 

Our answer was heard wherever men have 
ears to hear. Today the reveille of the 
American soldier goes with the dawn around 
the world and wakes up patriots who fight for 
liberty and justice wherever tyranny threatens 
even as their fathers fought at Belleau Wood 
and along the Marne or their forbears at 
Lexington and Yorktown. Bataan, Wake Is- 
lund, and the sea battle of the Solomon Is- 
lands inspire Americans to look through tears 
with solemn pride. The jungles of South 
Sea Islands cannot choke, the deserts of an- 
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cient Africa cannot wither their tenacious 
purpose. They will break the back of the 
serpent, They will wring the necks of the 
Hunnish black eagle and the vulture. 

Yes, we are in a war. It is a war of defense, 
a war not of our own choosing, a war which 
we sought to avoid to the last syllable uttered 
by hypocrites while their fellow conspirators 
were bombing Pearl Harbor. To win this war 
calls for our lives, our fortunes, and our 
honor. To ourselves we must be true. Amer- 
icans never will be slaves, and win we will 
or die. 

To win is to call for sacrifice, inconven- 
fence, stint, and dislocation of our habits. 
Think of the chunk of time that is being 
sliced from the lives of our men who will 
come back. Think of eternity for those who 
will not. Think of the cost, the burden of 
debt. All this has been thrust upon us. We 
must meet it like the free people that we are 
and propose to remain. We are going to sus- 
tain those principles of Thomas Jefferson as 
they apply to all men everywhere. Then if 
they fail, the fault is in themselves and not 
in us. 

We must think straight. These boys of 
ours will be coming back some day. When 
they do, they are going to run this land for 
at least a generation. Who has a better right 
to preserve the Nation’s principles in time 
of peace than those who fought to protect 
them in time of peril? It will not be a mat- 
ter of pressure groups nor a fight between 
labor and capital. It will be those who 
fought for all the people demanding govern- 
ment for all the people by all the people. 

On this same day our Republican brethren 
whom we regard as being no less patriotic 
than ourselves are being addressed by Col. 
Robert H. McCormick, great publisher—of 
the Chicago Tribunme—great critic, and the 
greatest fault finder on earth. If, as, and 
when he gets to heaven, he will probably find 
fault with the flowery beds of ease. On that 
score, a million years in any kind of a bed 
might become—shall we say, monotonous?— 
especially with the kind of bedfellows that 
politics makes. Which might pose the fur- 
ther question whether editors and politicians 
ever get to heaven and to occupy flowery beds 
of ease at all. 

The colonel must have started looking for 
motes in his brothers’ eyes at birth. He has 
been at it ever since. He is a great political 
amphibian. For if he has no Democrats to 
find fault with, then he turns his attention 
to Republicans, many of whom had been 
Democrats for a long time but never found 
it out until 1932. Every now and then he 
gets so confused or , as the case 
may be, and he and the Tribune—the colo- 
nel and the Tribune are Siamese twins—sup- 
ports a Democrat for mayor of Chicago, 
which proves that occasionally he does know 
a good thing when he sees it. 

The colonel has announced that he will 
speak on the subject A Newspaper's Respon- 
sibility to Its Readers. By the way, can any 
of you editors tell me what is the world’s 
greatest newspaper? Ergo, I take it that the 
colonel will talk about his alter ego, “the 
Trib,” if that is not being too intimate. 

Well, I read the “Trib’—the colonel will 
doubtless say I'm a better man for a’ that 
and since the days when Herbert Hoover was 
a great humanitarian, I notice that the colo- 
nel’s pet of pet peeves has been President 
Roosevelt. He has been finding fault with 
him ever since he flew to the Democratic 
convention, invaded his city, captured his 
bailiwick, and eventually received the un- 
conditional surrender of his stronghold in 
1932. 

His newspaper, in whose columns a long 
time ago I saw Democrats referred to as “the 
great unwashed,” suddenly sent our party 
to the laundry and began to cartoon Demo- 
crats in caps and gowns. The lowliest Demo- 
crat, by inference, must have had at least 


one college degree. He even endowed our 
rank and file with university ideas. The 
smug old Republican who used to be de- 
picted in a Prince Albert coat and carrying 
bags of money must have lost his shirt in 
the depression of 1929, for the colonel 
began to dress him up in overalls or a shoddy 
sack suit and gave him the alias, John Q. 
Public. He published able editorials about 
idle factories but never suggested how to get 
smoke clouds pouring out of their chimneys. 
He fought windmills for the farmer, but 
failed to point out a better market for his 
crops. He deplored as only “the Trib” can 
deplore the foreclosure of mortgages, but 
never mentioned a method to get them paid 
off. He shed heartfelt tears over the hungry 
who could not find work, but he presented 
no plan to get them jobs. He wrung his lit- 
erary hands over busted banks and vanished 
savings, but proposed no way to stop the 
disaster. He wept plantively about national 
misery, but provided no blueprint to get 
comfort or security. His squeal rose high 
above the shrill staccato of those innocent 
hogs that the then Secretary of Agriculture 
WALLACE consigned to a carefree eternity. 

The colonel was inclined to blame it all on 
President Roosevelt. So his twig had been 
bent. In the preceding administration he 
had been blaming a few things on President 
Hoover—there were no Democrats in office 
to blame things on then—but a blame on 
Hoover as to a blame on Roosevelt was as a 
mustard seed to that of an alligator pear 
which “the Trib” would punctiliously call an 
avocado. When President Roosevelt did 
something of which the colonel really ap- 
proved, I bet it made him so mad that he 
could have bitten a ten-penny nail in two— 
or should I have said bit? “The Trib” once 
tried to reform spelling but seems to have 
lost its enthusiasm in trying to reform the 
Roosevelts. When a still repentant people re- 
elected F. D. R. President by the votes of 
every State except Maine and Vermont— 
well, they were all out of step but the colonel, 
even in Illinois, the sphere of his greatest 
influence. You can understand—it’s not 
much fun being a drum major and not out 
in front of the band. 

Came the war, as the novelists would say. 
The colonel had been anti to a lot of things 
in his time. But his favorite aunt of antis 
was the war. It took Pearl Harbor to make 
him follow the flag outside the continental 
limits of the United States. The colonel got 
out and dusted off his commission, unfurled 
his flag, polisred his sword, and rhetorically 
declared that those who live by the sword 
should perish by it. 

The colonel has never told us just where 
to strike the enemy or when or how. He has 
never said whether we need bases for defense 
or where or how to get them. He has not 
showed how to get an army without selective 
service. He has not devised a way to finance 
the war without high taxes or a big national 
debt. He has not proved how to supply our 
armed forces without a highly organized in- 
dustry and agriculture here at home. 

He has complained of official blundering at 
Washington. Of course, mistakes have been 
made. What nation ever won a war without 
making mistakes? But the President has a 
way of correcting them. All of you have 
noticed that big mistakes are usually fol- 
lowed by an exchange of letters. One be- 
gins, “Dear Mr. President: I hereby resign.” 
The other, “Dear Jake or John or Jimmy” (as 
the case may be): “You don’t know how 
much you will be missed.” 

Furthermore, President Harding, Senator 
Lodge, Senator Watson, and their kind made 
& mistake which, in my opinion, permitted 
this present World War. If they had not 
prevented our country from making a com- 
mon peace with the Allied Nations, if a com- 
mon front had been maintained, not even 
the intuitioned Schickelgruber would have 
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dared to break faith and attack. If those 
half-finished warships costing hundreds of 
millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
had not. been sunk in the ocean, we would 
have been that much nearer to a two-ocean 
navy in 1941. Again, has anybody heard of 
anyone asking for a C card for those two 
cars which Mr. Hoover was going to put in 
every garage to match those two chickens in 
every pot? The colonel may say that what 
Presidents Harding and Hoover did were not 
mistakes, that the gremlins did it. 

Now, if Colonel McCormick has a better 
mousetrap than President Roosevelt, the 
world will tramp a path to his office instead of 
to the White House and the royal heads of 
Europe would be checking their crowns and 
ermine coats in the Tribune Building in 
Chicago. The same would be true even if 
the colonel had nothing more than a better 
fiypaper. The old adage still holds that mo- 
lasses catches more flies than vinegar. But 
to catch nefarious Nazis, vulturous Musso- 
linis, and jingo Japs with neither conscience, 
honor, nor souls, it takes ships, planes, tanks, 
guns, bombs, supplies without end, and above 
all that indomitable leadership that inspires 
indomitable courage in those who bear the 
brunt and toil in the heat of the day. Barbed 
invectives, split infinitives, blood 
adjectives, and venomous editorials never yet 
have won a war. Constructive criticism is 
what counts and officials in Washington wel- 
come constructive criticism, fresh ideas, and 
new viewpoints. Such is one of the funda- 
mental purposes of a free press in a free 
country. Fresh ideas are more powerful than 
secret weapons because they enable the Presi- 
dent and his administration to formulate 
sound and winning policies. With sound poli- 
cies based on mature judgment and backed 
up by a united people we cannot fail, 

At this moment isolation is determined by 
events, conditions, circumstances, and forces 
over which we have no control. Suppose 
great powers should attempt to isolate us? 
There might come a time when we would 
have to fight for national existence. In fact, 
we are fighting for self-preservation and na- 
tional existence at this very moment. Sup- 
pose Schickelgruber and Hirohito won this 
war. Can you not see what they would do 
to a rich land like this? If you think your 
tax burdens are heavy now, imagine what 
they would be in such a case. Schickelgruber 
came into power whining about the injustices 
of the Versailles Treaty. As soon as he got 
into France, he levied taxes on the French 
people that made the treaty makers of Ver- 
sailles look like pikers. Look what he has 
done in Holland, Denmark, and Norway who 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the Treaty 
of Versailles. There is only one way open— 
we must win this war if it takes every one of 
us and everything we have. 

At another critical time in the history of 
our country the wise old Benjamin Franklin 
said that we must hang together or hang 
separately. The Jap and German concept is 
freedom for the dictator, slavery for every- 
body else. We are fighting for our homes 
today just as much as if the battles were being 
fought in our back yards. Homes are some- 
thing more than mere houses and yards, 
‘They are our ideal of what goes to make life 
worth while. Our peace and happiness is our 
greatest good. Our country’s flag is the em- 
blem of peace for all our homes and happi- 
ness together. 

What is it that makes Americans fight to 
the last and die for such an ideal? 

It is the springtime shaking the odors of 
its buds and blossoms on the morning air, 
It is autumn splashing every hue and color on 
frosted leaves about to go to sleep. It is a 
summer cloud casting a fleeting shadow on a 
field of waving grain, or a cornfield locking 
the golden sunshine in its ears. It is a gray 
sky shivering into snow at Christmas time, 
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It is the work of busy men and women at 
their daily tasks. It is the horse whistle of 
the night express, the whirr of an airplane at 
a dizzy height or the zoom of an automobile 
going up the road, It is the plowed fur- 
row and the smell of fresh soil, the fragrance 
of new-mown hay, or perhaps the smell of a 
stable. It is a weary country doctor return- 
ing from a visit in the night. It is mother 
in her kitchen and the aroma of coffee and 
frying bacon. It may be just a piece of 
angel’s food cake. 

It is the memory of a lot of little things 
that makes our boys fight like demons on the 
far-flung fronts. Perhaps initials carved on 
the bark of a beech, a dogwood blooming in 
the underbrush or a haw tree in a shady lane. 
It may be a handshake on the street or a pat 
on the head of a neighbor’s child, It may be 
the echo of a church organ that has died away 
these many years or the droning voices of 
children saying their lessons in school—long 
ago. It may be just a little mound on which 
& kindly nature has woven a coverlet of grass 
and flowers. It is all of our substance, part of 
our being and the memory of our lives. That 
is the vibrant spirit, that is the unseen flag 
whose fluttering folds wave in the inmost 
heart and inspire me to do and die that 
others may have freedom more abundantly, 
as they have died on every battlefield from 
Lexington to the hills and shores of North 
Africa, 

That spirit knows no politics, no race, no 
creed. To it we dedicate our all in the fervent 
hope that when the tumult dies we shall still 
be rich in the souls of our millions living and 
proud of the deeds of our noble dead. 


Mme. Chiang’s Speech in Madison Square 
Garden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek reprinted from 
the New York Times of March 3, 1943: 


To all my friends in America, including 
those of you who have come here to listen 
to me this evening, I wish to express to you 
my heartfelt appreciation of your concern for 

me and your thoughtfulness for my well- 
being, which you have so generously demon- 
strated in various ways during my illness and 
convalescence. 

I wonder whether I can convey to you how 
deeply touched I am that so many people 
from every section of America have taken the 
time and trouble to send me messages of 
affection and good will. I wish I could aĉ- 
knowledge every one of the many thousands 
of letters and telegrams which I have re- 
ceived. But since this is impossible, will you 
not let me take this opportunity to thank you 
one and all? 

I wish, too, that it were possible for me 
to accept your invitations to visit your States, 
cities, colleges, churches, and other organi- 
gations. To my regret, however, my doctors 
will not allow me to do all that you so wish 
me to do, and which I would so like to do. 
But I know that you will understand the 
wisdom of their decision when you consider 
that 11 weeks is but a short time in which 
to recover from the strain of 6 long years of 
War, and that © must conserve as much as 


possible some strength to eneble me to con- 
tinue my work in China. 


THOUGHTS IN HOSPITAL RECALLED 


Since I came out of the hospital many of 
you have asked me to give my impressions of 
America. My reply has been that, whatever 
impressions I have gained are not deep and 
comprehensive enough to enable me to give 
a really worth-while answer. I think never- 
theless that you may be interested in shar- 
ing with me some thoughts which surged 
through my mind during my convalescence. 
Mind you, they are thoughts only, not erudite 
epinions and conclusions formed after deep 
and prolonged study. I can only hope that, 
such as they are, they will touch a respon- 
sive chord in your hearts and will prove help- 
ful in your own thinking. 

We live in the present, we dream of the 
future, but we learn eternal truths from the 
past. It would be just as irrational for a 
man to claim that he was self-made as for a 
nation to. believe that it could be self- 
sufficient. Nations and individuals are but 
links between the past and the future. It 
would be interesting and valuable, therefore, 
for us to consider the deep meaning which 
lies behind the Chinese proverb: “Watch the 
cart ahead,” in our endeavor to avoid the 
pitfalls in which former civilization, dynas- 
ties, and systems have fallen. 

Those pitfalls are many, but one of the 
deepest and mcst omnivorous is pride. That 
pitfall has swallowed many whose arrogance 
led them to think that they could safely and 
permanently defy mankind's deep-rooted 
sense of justice and right-dealing. Fig- 
uratively speaking, it was only yesterday that 
Herr Hitler said: “No human power can ever 
cust the Germans from Stalingrad.” Where 
are those Germans today? 


JAPANESE BOAST CITED 


Again, in July 1837 Prince Konoye said: 
“We shall bring China cringing to her knees 
within 3 months.” How many 3 months 
have elapsed since he said that? And China 
still fights on. 

Those utterances by two of the most 
deeply dyed aggressors were inspired by un- 
righteous pride run absolutely mad. But 
there is another kind of pride, a rightful 
pride, which my countrymen possess. I am 
reminded of two little Chungking incidents 
which bear testimony to the pride to which 
I have alluded. After the first of the terrible 
bombings to which Chungking was there- 
after increasingly subjected, free congee (rice 
gruel) centers were established for those of 
our people whose homes had been demolished 
and reduced to charred ruins, and who con- 
sequently were unable to prepare their food. 

Many declined to accept this help on the 
ground that they had suffered no more than 
others and preferred to fend for themselves. 
It was only when they were told that they 
were entitled to the food since they were 
contributing their share in the national effort 
to combat aggression that they were pre- 
vailed upon to accept any at all. 

Again, when the generalissimo and I placed 
our cars at the disposal of the organization 
charged with the evacuation of civilians in 
view of the bombings, as soon as the évacuées 
learned to whom these cars belonged, they 
refused to ride in them on the ground that 
our duties to the Nation were too important 
to be impeded. 


APPRECIATES AMERICAN AID 


It is this kind of pride that governs our 
people’s attitude toward America today. We 
are genuinely and warmly appreciative of the 
assistance that the American people have 
given to our effort in the common cause. It 
is not only since my visit to your beautiful 
country that we have become aware of the 
affection and friendship which your people 
have for ours. Throughout these heartbreak- 
ing years, when we have been daily faced with 
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the hardships which the people of an invaded 
land have to suffer, we have been heartened 
to carry on by the knowledge of your sym- 
pathy. 

I have received innumerable letters and 
messages from your people in large cities and 
in small country towns—from businessmen, 
farmers, factory workers, professors, ministers, 
college und high-school students, hard-work- 
ing mothers, and even little children. Con- 
tributions large and small have poured in; 
some people sent money orders of one or two 
dollars and even less, and oftentimes accom- 
panied by the wish that they could do more. 
These gifts spelled real sacrifice on the part 
of the givers, and in the eyes of our people 
they were multiplied a thousandfold and il- 
luminated by the beauty of the spirit of the 
donors. 

We thank you wholeheartedly for what you 
have done and are doing for our suffering 
pecple, all the more because in this present 
world struggle we are giving unstintingly the 
flower of our manhocd and everything else we 
have in contributing our part in this titanic 
fight for a free and just world. I say all this 
because I feel that you are entitled to know 
how the Chinese people today think and the 
national characteristic upon which that 
thinking is based. 


REVIEWS ANCIENT HISTORY 


Without necessarily possessing a very pro- 
found knowledge of the history of the world, 
we can take, warning from the fate of the 
Roman and Persian Empires and the ephem- 
eral system established by Napoleon. Rome, 
in the errlier days, had liberal enough po- 
litical ideas. Perhaps you will recall that in 
the second century in the year of our Lord a 
Roman recorder wrote that the laws of Rome 
only became effective because the people 
delegated to the senate the power to make 
them. The imperium or power admittedly 
rested in the people, 

The august title of imperator under the 
Republic signified no more than the present- 
day title of “general,” and was bestowed by 
the soldiers upon their victorious leaders. 
The honors conferred upon Augustus as 
prince of the senate by the Romans in reality 
far transcended any honor claimed for mon- 
archs some 2,000 years later in accordance 
with the theory of the divine right of kings. 
Thus we see that the power of the leader 
stemmed from the people, and to claim divine 
rights and privileges was usurpation of the 
natural rights of men. 

All the peoples in the Roman Empire could 
become citizens. Some of the emperors even 
were Syrians or sprang from other foreign 
origins, There was no racial discrimination 
as we have it today. The Armenians and 
other tribes of the so-called barbarian world 
of that day were accepted, and welcomed as 
allies of Rome, and not as subject peoples. 
This broad and practiced concept of the Ro- 
mans was, I think, the chief cause for the 
Roman Empire lasting for over a thousand 
years. 

TYRANNY, DICTATORSHIPS LINKED 


On the other hand, tyranny and dictator- 
ships have been proven to be short-lived. 
We ask ourselves why is it that the ancient 
Persian Empire only remained at its com- 
parative zenith for a few centuries, while 
the high tide of the Napoleonic era only 
lasted for a few decades? 

We read that Sapor, the Persian Emperor, 
after defeating the Romans, used the neck 
of Valerian, the Roman Emperor, as a foot- 
stool for mounting his horse. Was it this 
cruelty and arrogance of the conqueror to- 
ward the conquered which contributed to the 
fall of the dictatorships whose leaders 
strutted about in a frenzy of exhibitionism 
during their short day as invincible con- 
querors and masters? 

Let us contrast this with the Chinese way 
of life as shown in the following historical 
incident: During the period of the Three 
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Kingdoms in China, Kuan Kung, a valiant 
warrior, met Huang Tsung, also a brave war- 
rior, in single combat. With a sweep of his 
long sword, Kuan Kung cut off the forelegs 
of his opponent’s steed. Horse and rider 
both toppled to the ground. The vanquished 
warrior awaited his doom with resignation. 
The victor, Kuan Kung, however, extended 
his weaponiess hand and cried: “Arise. My 
sword falls edgeless against a dismounted and 
unarmed foe.” 


DARK AGES LAID TO ROMANS 


To return to the Roman Empire, its final 
fall was due, among other things, to the 
sybaritic and effete practices indulged in by 
the Roman people. In the declining days of 
the empire they hired others to do their 
fighting, while they themselves wallowed in 
sensualism which culminated in the total 
eclipse of the Roman Empire in the west. On 
the heels of the fall of this empire followed 
the Dark Ages in Europe with all the attend- 
ant evil results. To safeguard ourselves 
against retrogression into another dark age 
is, I feel, the greatest task now confronting 
the United Nations. 

Whether the principles of freedom, justice, 
and equality for which we are fighting will 
be able to stand the strain and stress of the 
times is a question depending largely on our- 
selves as individuals and as nations. Con- 
victs are subject to coercion, but it must be 
remembered that they have proved them- 
selves to be antisocial and had first com- 
mitted crimes against society. Their exclu- 
sion from their fellow men is but a logical 
consequence of the necessity for expiation, 
whereas slaves or subject peoples arrive in 
that estate often through no fault of their 
own. 

The Axis Powers have shown that they 
have no respect for anything but brute force, 
and such being the case, they logically hold 
that conquered peoples should become shack- 
led slaves. They lack the imagination to 
visualize the fact that a man may be enslaved 
physically but cannot be controlled in his 
thoughts and in his innate desire to be free. 
Nor do they recognize that, if people are de- 
prived of responsibility, there can be no real 
discipline, for indubitably the highest kind 
of government is maintained through self- 
discipline. 

TELLS OF RESOLVE TO FIGHT 


Nor are they imaginative enough to realize 
that unrest, however ruthlessly suppressed, 
will continue to create situations which suc- 
cessive riotings and reforms cannot amelio- 
rate, leaving in their wake only bitterness 
and determined hatred of the oppressor. 
The implacable underground hostility of 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Low 
Countries, and France, and the indomitable 
resolve to keep on fighting as shown by your 
people, and by my people, and by the peoples 
of Britain and Russia, attest incontrovertibly 
to this fact. 

The world today is full of catch phrases. 
Men often pay lip service to ideals without 
actually desiring and working for their frui- 
tion. Fascist Italy has sometimes claimed 
to be an organized, centralized, and authori- 
tative democracy. Nazi Germany on occa- 
sions has also called itself a democracy. Do 
we of the United Nations wish to follow in 
their footsteps? 

The universal tendency of the world as 
represented by the United Nations is as 
patent and inexorable as the enormous 
sheets of ice which float down the Hudson in 
the winter. The swift and mighty tide is 
toward universal justice and freedom. 

In furtherance of this tendency, we in 
China have bled for the last 6 long years to 
demonstrate our repudiation of the Inert and 
humiliating philosophy that a slow, strang- 
ling death is the more merciful though some 
people in other parts of the world maintain 


that the absence of hope would prevent the 
acrimony of a losing fight and leave man’s 
nature untrammeled to compose itself to the 
mercy of God. 

We shall hold firm to the faith that nothing 
short of race annihilation will ever prevent 
any people from struggling against wanton 
domination, whether economic or political. 
Are we right? 

TWO THEORIES ASSAILED 


Again, there are peoples who are obsessed 
by the fear that the stage of economic stag- 
nation has been reached; there are others 
who preach totalitarian-tinged doctrines of 
economic autarchy. If we a these 
theories, then we must all be self-sufficing, for 
when any of us lack raw materials and labor, 
instead of obtaining them through legitimate 
means of trade and commerce, we would have 
to resort to the brutalities of invading our 
nelghbors’ territories and enslaving the in- 
habitants. 

In reality, neither theory is possible, for the 
vast and rich unindustrialized hinterlands of 
China alone would bear witness to the obvious 
falsity of the former theory. The processes 
of history, composed of sequence—coexist- 
ence and interdependence—just as people 
in society are inevitably entwined through 
common interests, common efforts, and com- 
mon survival, prove to us the folly of the lat- 
ter theory. 

What are we going to make of the future? 

What will the revalescing world, recovering 
from this hideous blood-letting, be like? 

The wisest minds in every corner of the 
world are pondering over these questions, and 
the wisest of all reserve their opinion. But 
without letting temerity outrun discretion, I 
venture to say that certain things must be 
Tecognized. Never again must the dignity of 
man be outraged as it has been since the 
dawn of history. 

SAYS STRENGTH IS A TRUST 


All nations, great and small, must have 
equal opportunity of development. Those 
who are stronger and more advanced should 
consider their strength as a trust to be used 
to help the weaker nations to fit themselves 
for full self-government and not to exploit 
them. Exploitation is spiritually as degrad- 
ing to the exploiter as to the exploited. 

Then, too, there must be no bitterness in 
the reconstructed world. No matter what 
we have undergone and suffered, we must 
try to forgive those who injured us and re- 
member only the lesson gained thereby, 

The te of Christ radiate ideas for 
the elevation of souls and intellectual capaci- 
ties far above the common passions of hate 
and degradation. He taught us to help our 
less fortunate fellow-beings, to work and 
strive for their betterment without ever de- 
ceiving ourselves and others by pretending 
that tragedy and ugliness do not exist. He 
taught us to hate the evil in men, but not 
men themselves. 

Finally, in order that this war may indeed 
be the war to end all wars in all ages, and 
that nations, great and small alike, may be 
allowed to live and let live in peace, security, 
and freedom in the generations to come, co- 
operation in the true and highest sense 
of the word must ke practiced. I have no 
doubt that the truly great leaders of the 
United Nations, those men with vision and 
forethought, are working toward the crystal- 
lization of this ideal, yet they, too, would be 
impotent if you and I do not give our all 
toward making it a reality. 

CHINESE EXPERIENCE RETOLD 

Over two thousand years ago, during the 
feudal period, when many little kingdoms co- 
existed in China, there were two conflicting 
theories: the principle of imperialism, or 
lien-heng, and the principle of concerted ef- 
fort, or hoh-tsung. 
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The originator of the principle of imperial- 
ism, or lien-heng, connived to swallow up the 
six weaker states by the state of Tsing. The 
originator of the concerted effort, or hoh- 
tsung, on the other hand, advocated the 
union of the six weak states for mutual pro- 
tection against their dominant neighbor 


g. 

The central idea was, in the event of ag - 
gression by the state of Tsing against any of 
the six states, the others were under moral 
obligations to come to the assistance of the 
invaded state. Unfortunately, the six states 
were lukewarm toward this idea of united ef- 
fort and did not take any pains for its sup- 
port, with the result that gradually, one by 
one, the weaker states were destroyed by the 
strong state of Tsing. Do we want history 
to repeat itself? 

At the present day I should like to point 
out that we often use the term “community 
of nations.” If we would only pause to think 
for a moment, we would realize that the word 
“community” implies association not of vol- 
untary choice but of force of circumstance. 
We should, instead, think of ourselves as a 
society of nations, for society means assocla- 
tion by choice. Let us, the United Nations, 
which have come together by choice, resolve 
to create a world resting on the pillars of 
justice, coexistence, cooperation, and mutual 
respect. 

Selfishness and complacency in the past 
have made us pay dearly in terms of human 
misery and suffering. While it may be diffi- 
cult for us not to feel bitterness for the in- 
juries we have suffered at the hands of the 
aggressors, let us remember that recrimina- 
tion and hatred will lead us nowhere. We 
should use our energy to better purpose so 
that every nation will be enabled to use its 
native genius and energy for the reconstruc- 
tion of a permanently progressive world with 
all nations participating on an equitable and 
just basis, The goal of our common struggle 
at the conclusion of this war should be to 
shape the future so that “this whole world 
must be thought of as one great state com- 
mon to gods and men.” 


Vallejo Rent Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re< 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Francisco 
Chronicle of January 31, 1943: 
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RECITED 
(By Ralph Rivet) 

VALLEJO, January 30.—The story of Vallejo 
is not a story of a city waiting for naval 
heroes to return to gouge them for exhorbi- 
tant rents and prices. 

But there is a story here. A story of ac- 
complishment and achievements written un- 
der the most adverse conditions in California, 
perhaps, in the whole Nation, and it is a 
story which reflects to the everlasting credit 
of Vallejo and its citizens. 

n a town of 30,000 persons 
ballooning in city of of 90,000 in a year and 
a half, the — a community of average 
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“Americans doing everything in their means 
to help their fellow Americans, 

It is a story written by thousands of skilled 
mechanics who have set more production 
records in their work at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard than any other similar group of 
mechanics in the Nation. 

It is the story of skilled artisans who fash- 
foned, among the hundreds of vessels they 
have launched, a craft so sturdy that she 
fought and won when by all the rules of 
warfare she should have been sunk. For 
the U. S. S. San Francisco was built here. 

It is the story, too, of hundreds of these 
navy yard families taking other families into 
their homes—people from Arizona, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, South Dakota, Indiana, Kansas, 
Texas, and practically every State in the 
Union, 

Because these Vallejoans wanted the extra 
income from the rent? Not when they have 
had steady employment for years and years, 
Not when they face no uncertain financial 
future. 


MOST LANDLORDS NOT PROFITEERS 


They took them into their homes because 
there was no other place for these incoming 
families—men, women, and children—people 
brought here at the request of naval authori- 
ties to build and repair ships of war. 

They took them into their homes because 
Vallejoans don’t let fellow Americans sleep 
in the street or in their cars. 

But Vallejo knows there are abuses and 
wishes it had the power to correct them— 
abuses which fester and grow with the end- 
less tide of incoming workers. And at the 
same time Vallejo is proud of the fact that a 
vast majority of its landlords are not prof- 
iteers. 

In fact, so proud is it of its record that 
Vallejo will match it with any war-swollen 
city in the State. 

For out of 8,000 complaints and petitions 
on file at the local Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, rent division, only 33 resulted in 
compulsory rent reductions and 72 other 
cases were set up for proceedings. 

What of the other 2,895 cases? 

They were petitions from landlords, in the 
most part, who sought the redress they were 
entitled to under the price law. 

They were petitions from landlords who ob- 
jected, for example, to renting a house to a 
family and then having rooms rented out 
to as many persons as could be crowded in 
and the nonproperty owner proceeding to 
make a young fortune out of the place which 
the real owner was renting at a fair figure. 

Who is a typical Vallejo landlord? 


THE MAHONYS ARE TYPICAL 


Well, you could point to H. G. Mahony, 
151 Daniels Avenue. He is a woodworker in 
the navy yard, has worked there for years 
and years. His wife is a stenographer. When 
it became almost impossible to hire stenog- 
raphers here she agreed to go back to work. 
She is now employed with the Solano County 
Planning Commission. 

The Mahonys have two places. They have 

- little house and a larger one. They raised 

their two sons in the larger home. But when 
the boys went away, they moved into the 
little house, which had been vacant for years 
and years. The larger place they rented toa 
family which needed it more than they. 

Of course, they would be more comfortable 
in the larger place. They obviously don't 
need the money. But with their two boys 

gone, there isn’t so much need for room now. 

One boy is at the University of California 

and soon will be in the service. 

The other is Capt. Grattan (Grant) Ma- 
hony, who won the Distinguished Flying 
Cross fighting with MacArthur in the Phil- 
ippines and on Bataan, the boy who battled 
Japs from Manila to Java, from New Guinea 

to Bombay; who now leads a fighter wing 
over the Burma Road. 


Another typical Vallejo landlord? Well, 
there is the family, who live on the 
edge of town in a big, new house. They have 
two separate upstairs bedrooms. 

The rooms are reserved for Navy personnel 
off ships in port, officers or enlisted men, 
whoever calls first, like the officers and men 
of the San Francisco. 

And the price of these rooms? They cost 
exactly nothing. The family will not accept 
money from servicemen for the use of the 
rooms, the linens, towels, or the breakfast 
Mrs, prepares for them every morning. 

Vallejo is unbelievably crowded. An actual 
count shows the normal population concen- 
tration of 98 persons inside the city limits 
rising to the fantastic figure of 278 per city 
block. 


YARD WORKERS ALSO FIND NO HOMES 


Vallejo knows that returning naval heroes 
do not always find accommodations here. 

But neither do 17,000 Mare Island em- 
ployees who still are commuting from dis- 
tances up to 60 miles in Navy busses because 
there are no houses for them. 

Neither do some 1,500 family men living in 
what are called single men’s dormitories 
while their families live hundreds or even 
thousands of miles away because there are 
no homes to be found here. 

Vallejo tried mightily to provide living 
quarters for all. It spent over $14,000,000 in 
home construction in 1941, and was well on 
the way to match that figure in 1942 when 
the War Production Board and other Govern- 
ment agencies halted all private building ex- 
cept in rare instances, 

Vallejo pioneered in the field of controlling 
rents, In 1938 the city went before the State 
legislature to get a rent control law, but 
failed. Its efforts were opposed by the Cali- 
fornia Apartment House Owners’ Association. 

Long before a compulsory price-control bill 
was passed by a reluctant Congress, Vallejo 
had taken the lead in controlling rents here. 
It had formed a volunteer fair rents commit- 
tee, which investigated any cases of profiteer- 
ing brought to its attention and succeeded 
in eliminating many abuses. 

But the Office of Price Administrator finally 
came into existence and put an end to this 
volunteer committee, which had had abnor- 
mal success without the whip of fine or im- 
prisonment. 

Virtually the last act of the volunteer fair 
rent committee was to recommend that the 
fair rent date in Vallejo be established on 
January 1, 1941, instead of March 1942, as is 
the case for the majority of the San Francisco 
Bay Region. 


VALLEJO REQUESTED LOWER RENT CEILING 


Patriotically and unselfishly, Vallejo invited 
a lower rent ceiling than the rest of the bay 
area. 

And when objections were raised to the 
procrastination of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration here, which let hundreds of cases 
stack-up on desks simply because it had no 
procedure to follow after the petitions and 


Protests were filed, when a minority group of 


landlords threatened to strike because they 
could not get a hearing, when they could 
not exercise the American right of squawking 
to those in authority, they were chastised. 

The Vallejo Chamber of Commerce adopted 
a resolution condemning their actions. 

Just as it knows there have been individual 
cases of abuse here, Vallejo also knows that 
it is powerless either to halt those abuses 
(that’s the job which the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration hasn’t done yet during its 
months of existence), and Vallejo knows the 
solution to more houses lies not in this city. 

Its people cannot build more private 
homes. Federal regulations will prevent that. 

The only hope is for continued construc- 
tion of Federal housing projects. There are 
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now more than 9,000 Federal housing units 
here now, and more coming. 

But 9,000 or even 12,000 housing units won't 
care for 60,000 extra people plus the many 
transient Navy officers and men who come 
here for a few weeks or months while their 
ships are being repaired. 

As it did in the World War, when Vallejo 
writes the final chapter to its story of war 
accomplishments, it will say to the world: 

“Match this, if you can.” 


Political Strategy Toward Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
the Italian-American Labor Council: 


The Italian-American Labor Council, which 
represents hundreds of thousands of or- 
ganized workers, both American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, was formed for the main purpose 
of contributing to our war effort under 
the slogan already endorsed by the President 
of the United States, that America's vic- 
tory is Italy’s freedom.” 

Our goal is the triumph of democracy 
which cannot be achieved without the com- 
plete destructiom of the military and political 
power of totalitarianism. 

Now that every sign is pointing to an early 
battle for Italy, our duty toward America and 
our faith in its ideals, as well as our feelings 
of sympathy for the enslaved people of Italy, 
compel us to urge our Government not to 
place any confidence in men and groups 
which have been identified with the Fascist 
regime and its wars. 

We don’t know for what reason a group of 
Italian Fascist generals, prisoners of the Brit- 
ish, were recently brought to the United 
States, and we don’t see any useful value in 
the Office of War Information’s publicity on 
short-wave broadcasts in mentioning the 
presence of those Italian generals in our land. 

These generals, having been associated with 
all recent Fascist war adventures, in Ethiopia, 
Spain, and Lybia, represent in the eyes of the 
liberty loving people of Italy the worst fea- 
tures of fascism and the most humiliating 
shame that fascism ever brought to Italy as a 
nation. 

The intelligent political strategy toward 
Italy that we urge is that our Government 
give every assurance to the innocent people 
of Italy that the territorial integrity of the 
Italian nation be respected and that the 
Italian people be free to choose their own 
form of government, without any possible 
danger of further totglitarian violences and 
oppressions. 

This kind of policy, the only kind fitted for 
a great democracy like America, must care- 
fully exclude any compromise with Fascist 
groups and avoid the mistake of nursing the 
idea that Mussolini’s defeated generals might 
have a useful role in the liberation of Italy. 

We warn our Government that any new 
kind of “Darlanism”, if applied to Italy, would 
be a costly mistake for our country and for the 
future of democracy. 

We don't want Italy to go from a dictator- 
ship to another dictatorship, We want Italy 
to be as free as our beloved America. 
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Resolution of Jewish War Veterans Post, 
No. 45, of Hartford, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I sub- 
mit the following copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States, Hartford Post, No. 45: 


Whereas it is the opinion of Hartford Post 
45, Jewish War Veterans of the United States, 
that Commodore Uriah Phillip Levy, one of 
the most famous figures in early American 
history, should have a ship of war named 
after him; and 

Whereas the 22d day of April 1943 will be 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
his birth; and 

Whereas it is fitting and proper that such 
a ship of war be named on his birthday to 
honor the man who at the time of his death 
was the highest ranking naval officer; and 

Whereas he was chiefly responsible for the 
abolishment of corporal punishment; and 

Whereas he was captain of the U. S. 8. 
Argus, which destroyed 21 enemy ships in the 
War of 1812; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Hartford Post 45 requests 
the honorable Representatives of our State of 
Connecticut in the Congress of the United 
States to exert all possible influence in their 
power to decide that a ship of war be so 
named “Uriah P. Levy.“ 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution of the 
Italian-American Labor Council: 


The speeches by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 
follow the long line of reactionary attacks on 
trade-unions and the attempt by labor to 
maintain labor’s living standards in this 
country. 

Labor is proud of its production record. 
The words of President Roosevelt, of the 
heads of the Army and Navy are eloquent 
testimony to labor’s untiring efforts to speed 
planes, tanks, and guns. 

Yet the reactionary forces seek this oppor- 
tunity to tear down labor’s hard-won stand- 
ards. This is the meaning behind the current 
attacks on labor. First it was that labor was 
not working enough hours; the Department of 
Labor exploded this canard. Then comes the 
cries of absenteeism, though recent reports 
of the War Manpower Commission and the 
Office of War Information show that absen- 
teeism here is less than in England, much less 
than in the last war, and 9 out of 11 reasons 
for absenteeism can be placed at the door of 


the employer. Yet the attacks are unrelent- 
ing. The smallest stories about labor are 
magnified into great crimes. Yet the mis- 
deeds of employers are ignored. 

Now Captain Rickenbacker, tours the 
country accusing labor of shirking a job, 
though he tells America that we should not 
place a $25,000 ceiling on incomes because it 
would rob employers of their incentive. Does 
Captain Rickenbacker mean that industrial- 
ists are not patriotic? 

We recognize the heroism of Captain 
Rickenbacker. Yet this gives him no right 
to speak on subjects of which he knows little. 
To Captain Rickenbacker we say: the boys 
in the foxholes of Guadalcanal and the sands 
of Tunisia are American union workers. 

Also, a few companions of his plane who 
found death in the Pacific Ocean were union 
men, both of the American Federation of 
Labor and of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. While they fight on the battle 
fronts their living standards back home will 
not be torn down. Several million trade 
unionists are in the United States Army. 
They left to join the Nation’s Services leav- 
ing behind decent living standards they 
worked hard to achieve and maintain. We 
back home will not permit reactionary ele- 
ments to destroy what these men, now fight- 
ing have spent years to build. 


Burning a House To Roast a Pig 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Mareh 3, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Merlo Pusey, from the Washington Post, 
of March 2, 1943: 

BURNING A HOUSE TO ROAST A PIG 
(By Merlo Pusey) 

Down in Mobile, out in Seattle, Detroit, or 
Buffalo, or right here in Washington, there 
will soon be enacted little dramas like the 
following: 

War MANPOWER COMMISSION DIRECTOR, Iam 
informed, Mr. Thomas, that the employees 
making farm tools in your factory are work- 
ing only 40 hours a week. 

Mr. THomas, That is right. We went on 
the 40-hour week after Congress passed the 
Fair Labor Standards Act penalizing longer 
hours by requiring time and a half pay for 
all hours worked over 40. 

Director. Don’t you know that the Presi- 
dent has now proclaimed a 48-hour week in 
areas where labor is scarce? We are in a war. 
Everyone must work longer hours. 

Mr. THOMAS. But I can't put my plant on 
a 48-hour week now. My contract with the 
union forbids work beyond 44 hours. 

Dmecror. The provisions of that contract 
restricting hours of work have been set aside. 

Mr. THomas. Has the requirement for pay- 
ment of overtime for all hours over 40 a 
week also been set aside? 

DIRECTOR. No. You will have to pay your 
men time and a half for the extra 8 hours a 
week, 

Mr. THomas, But that will mean a 30-per- 
cent increase in pay. It will force me to pay 
about 8 percent. more than I am now paying 
for the same number of hours worked. Will 
the price ceiling on farm tools be lifted to 
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Dmector. That's up to the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Mr. THomas. Will all of my competitors 
have their manufacturing costs similarly in- 
creased? 

DIRECTOR. No. 
war-boom areas. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is gross discrimination, 
By what authority do you tell me I must 
break a contract with my employees, which 
was made in conformity to an act of Con- 
gress, and risk bankruptcy by increasing out- 
lays for labor while the prices of my products 
remain fixed? 

Director. My authority comes from the 
regional director, and he gets his authority 
from War Manpower Commissioner McNutt. 

Mr. Tuomas. Has Congress passed a law 
which permits Mr. McNutt to tell employers 
not doing war work how many hours their 
employees must work? 

Doron. No. An order was issued by the 
President, and I have been instructed to en- 
force it. I forbid you to hire any workers 
for this plant, no matter how many leave for 
other jobs, until you get on a 48-hour week. 
If you don’t get into line right away, III have 
to ask the War Production Board to put you 
out of business by denying you steel. 

This sort of procedure is so foreign to 
American experience that it cannot possibly 
go unchallenged, even in wartime. Citizens 
of this country are accustomed to the en- 
forcement of law. The vast majority of them 
have a deep-seated respect for the Constitu- 
tion, for acts of Congress, and for the admin- 
istrative authority of the executive agencies, 
But they are not accustomed to obeying con- 
fused, illogical, and unfair orders from minor 
officials which seem t^ run counter to the law 
on the statute books. And by attempting to 
enforce such orders this great democracy is 
running the dangerous risk of arousing con- 
tempt for all law and authority. 

If we are honest with ourselves, we must 
admit that there is not very much difference 
between the methods about to be employed 
by the War Manpower Commission to achieye 
a 48-hour week and the methods employed 
for similar purposes in Germany, Russia, or 
Spain. Of course, the penalties to be ap- 
plied here will be less severe. Violators will 
not be shot or thrown into concentration 
camps. But employees may be deprived of 
their jobs and employers may be put out of 
business for refusal to comply with the 
orders of minor officials acting without any 
direct claim to authority from our legisla- 
tive body. 

The habit of democratic rule is a precious 
heritage. Lack of that habit in Germany 
and various other countries, as Guglielmo 
Ferrero has ably shown, is the basic cause 
of the chaos in the world today. For when 
democratic practices are forsaken in the in- 
terests of expediency, or when faith in the 
principles of democracy is undermined, 
totalitarianism necessarily creeps in. And 
totalitarianism leads ultimately to terrorism 
and war to strengthen its own precarious 
powers. 

There is no excuse for the United States 
even to approach the entrance of this road to 
disaster. The 48-hour week and every other 
adjustment that is needed to win this war 
can be attained by the normal, routine 
method of passing the appropriate legisla- 
tion. There is no excuse, even in wartime, 
to burn down the house to roast the pig. It 
is time to realize that every time a corner is 
cut to bypass Congress we are weakening the 


Only those operating in 


“habit of democratic rule, which after all is 


the only foundation on which this weary 
world can hope to build a lasting peace 
system, 
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Letter From the Honorable John O'Connor 
to the Honorable Alfred M. Landon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent given me by 
the House, I desire to place in the Recorp 
a copy of a letter from the Honorable 
John O’Connor, of New York, to the Hon- 
orable Alfred M. Landon, former Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, under date of February 
19, 1943. Mr. O’Connor has given his 
consent to the placing of this copy of 
the letter in the RECORD: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 19, 1943. 
Hon. ALFRED M. LANDON, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Dear Governor: Your Lincoln Day Speech, 
again, sounded a note of warning to our 
people, that unless the “real Democrats” and 
A#merican-thinking Republicans get together 
in some “coalition,” we will be led “down 
the same disastrous primrose path which 
Hitler led his people.” 

That some such path has been plotted by 
the first lieutenant, Vice President WALLACE, 
and “his fellow travelers,” is as plain as 
the proverbial nose. Tennessee Valley Au- 
thorities on the River Don—Milk Routes in 
Burma—that’s the agenda of “the starry- 
eyed.” Surely, your people, “out where the 
West begins,” never dreamed they would 
live to see the day when they had to listen 
to such tommy-rot, mouthed by the “glo- 
baloney” slicers. 

But whether the “path” resembles the one 
trod by Shickelgruber or the blood-stained 
road tzavelled by Stalin, is debatable, as is 
also your reference to “Nazi New Dealers.” 

There is no question but what President 
Roosevelt personally entertains all the no- 
tions and ebullience of the current dictator, 
but Mr. Wattace and many of “the fellow 
travelers” are more disposed to be passengers 
on the “party line” of Communism. At least 
it smells that way, around Washington. 

It was for that reason that the President, 
in his most recent radio “report to the Na- 
tion,” was meticulous not to even mention 
the word Communism, while be blatantly 
assailed. Nazi-ism and Fascism. The delib- 
erate omission was not for the purpose of 
saving the feelings of Mr. Stalin. The “Com- 
mies“ in our country were the ones that must 
not be offended, at any cost. 

You probably also enjoyed his profuse de- 
scription of the “Pettifogger,” and you un- 
doubtedly had the same reaction as most peo- 
ple I have met, that it was an apt, a perfect, 
administrative family description—‘“befog- 
ging the truth,” etc., etc. 

In 1940 the Republicans missed one chance 
for coalition, although it was presented to 
them most attractively. They had the per- 
mission to nominate, for Vice President, one 
of the best loved Democrats in the Nation. 

If the Republicans feel so cocky about the 
elections of 1942 that they miss the next 
opportunity for a coalition, in 1944, they 
may rightly be charged with being greatly 
responsible for the dynasty which will follow, 
the fourth term or a crown prince, and 
which will irretrievably engulf us in nazi-ism 
or communism—it matters little which. 

While our great ally, Great Britain, is keep- 
ing both feet on the ground and turning 
from the threat of Stalinism to that much- 


maligned conservatism, we are heading fast 
the other way. Political statistics, in New 
York City and elsewhere, demonstrate this 
radical trend of certain voting groups, who, 
in great numbers, are jumping on the leftist 
political wagon, which they believe will lead 
the parade—because the starry-eyed radicals 
are now up in the driver's seat. 

If the Republicans continue to take the 
hoggish attitude—as to the job of Vice Pres- 
idency, because of the accompanying patron- 
age of two or three clerks, for instance 
your party will take its place alongside the 
survivors of the Democratic Party of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson and Cleveland and Wilson 
and kneel at the wailing wall while the 
parade of the pink donkeys and vermilion 
elephants passes by. 

Among the real Democrats there are a score 
or more of Americans, such as, for instance, 
Mr. James A. Farley, General MacArthur, Mr. 
Harry H. Woodring, a dozen Democratic Sena- 
tors, such as George, Byrd, Clark, and others, 
who would do honor to a coalition. 

Ir the Republican Party saw fit to include 
one of these outstanding Democrats on its 
Official ticket, the same candidates could be 
placed on a Democratic ticke in most States, 
to be voted for on election day. If that is 
letting the “cat out of the bag,” the New 
Dealers might as well know it right now, if 
they are brazen enough to suggest a fourth 
term or a selected successor. 

Such great unselfish leaders like yourself 
and Mr. Hoover still buoy the hopes of those 
of us who have not yet entirely dispaired of 
our country’s domestic future. 

With great appreciation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN O'CONNOR, 
Former Congressman., 


A Soldier’s Life on Guadalcanal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the follow- 
ing letter from a first lieutenant in the 
United States Army on Guadalcanal, 
which was written to his mother, one of 
my constituents., His younger brother, 
a private in the marines, of whom he 
speaks, without identifying him, in the 
latter part of the letter, was in the land- 
ing force on Guadalcanal, was there 5 
monins and is now in a hospital “some- 
where.” 


Personal passages in the letter have 
been deleted, but I think what remains 
should be a lesson to all Americans. It 
follows: 

JANUARY 31, 1943. 

Dran . From about 10 a. m. until 
2:30 p. m. it is 130 in the shade. We run 
around in cut-off slacks and sometimes noth- 
ing. We are all as black as ink now. One 
merely has to sit still and the sweat literally 
runs off. We eat 2 meals of questionable 
character a day. At night we must wear 
slacks and shirts because of the malaria mos- 
quitoes. We take atabrine tablets to combat 
the ravages of the fever which we all get 
sooner or later. I spent Christmas day in the 
hospital with the “trots,” which were awful. 
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New Year's Eve the Japs bombed us and not 
for the last time. One has the most helpless 
feeling when a Jap bomber is over head in 
the dark. We all have fox holes right by 
our beds (beds, hell) so we can jump into 
them at a moment's notice. They are about 
4 feet deep and long enough to lie face down 
in. We cover them with logs and dirt to 
stop falling shrapnel (we hope). Though I 
have been bombed more than 50 times my 
stomach still ties itself into knots when I 
hear those bombs whistling toward me. 
Yes, they make a rushing sound and you 
break out in a clammy sweat and think 
“Dear God, where is it going to hit?” ‘They 
have come too close for comfort many a 
time. Sometimes we are up all night with 
raids, and then have to work all day. Of 
course we are bombed and strafed in the day- 
time too, but I don’t mind that, because ycu 
can see and shoot back. Also our Air Corps 
can go after them in the daytime. 

Another pest are the Jap snipers, who are 
numerous. These are scary but more fun as 
they only snipe in the daytime when we are 
working. You can hear the “pop” of their 
rifles, then the bullet goes “Zing” and you 
know they are shooting at you from some 
nearby tree in the jungle. They are damn 
clever at camouflage, but are “stinko” shots, 
so we play hide and seek with them until one 
of us gets knocked off. So far so good for 
Richard. 

Here there are no stores, no movies, no 
women (black or white), no United Service 

tion, no stage-door canteen, no 
nothing. The amusement angle is nil. We 
are too busy working and trying to stay alive. 
The Government gives us our cigarettes and 
a little hard candy once in a while. Still the 
only complaint I have ever heard is about the 
people back home. Here the men live weeks 
at a time in mud or dust, clutching their 
rifles for their lives. No baths, no shaves, no 
clean clothes, underwear rotting on their 
bodies, clothes wet at night and scorching 
hot by day. Noise, mud and blood, screams 
of agony, nerves shot to hell from fatigue and 
strain. What’s wrong at home? Is everyone 
too busy stealing a little extra coffee or gas— 
too interested in their own personal comfort 
or the entertainment of the boys back at 
home? No; it’s not fair. The American 
soldier can always find amusement for him- 
self if he has to. The money wasted back 
there could be much better spent On guns, 
ships, and planes. God, how we need planes! 
Ask any marine or soldier or sailor who has 
dodged bombs or shells or subs what they 
think of these things. I haven't blown my 
top. Maybe I’ve overemphasized. But I have 
seen lads from 18 years old get blown up, 
men with legs gone, with hands blown off, 
pain and misery in their eyes. Still no 
complaint. They are not sorry they did 
their bit and more besides, and are only 
sorry they are out of it. So help me God, I 
wish everyone back home could see the ones 
who are really in this war. No, I am not 
shell-shocked or sorry for myself. I’m not 
trying to get sympathy from anyone, because 
I have had it a lot easier than a lot of others. 
I'm still whole and alive. Yes, I have 
changed. Bud put in 5 months of this hell. 
I saw him before he left. We talked it over. 
He is an old man at 18. Not cracked up, but 
the childish fun of that age completely 
obliterated by sight of death and pain. Don't 
spend your money on amusements for sol- 
diers. Save their lives with guns and planes, 
that’s what we want out here, and a little 
note once in a while of love and praise. It 
means so much and costs so damn little. I 
hope I haven’t exaggerated but you can't ex- 
aggerate premature death. I am not a flag- 
waver, and I don't want to be a blow-hard, © 
but something must be done about the mis- 
guided energy back home, 

Dick. 
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The Country Speaks: Wyoming 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an editorial 
which appeared in the March 1 issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor relative to 
the wonderful showing made by the peo- 
ple of Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Much has been said regarding the com- 
Placency of the people on Main Street 
toward the war. I venture the statement 
that the people of the State of Wyoming, 
whom I have the high honor to repre- 
sent, are as alert as any in the Nation. 

Sweetwater County in Wyoming is 
typical of the great melting pot of Amer- 
ica, for there 31 different nationalities 
are represented. They are industrious, 
hard-working, intensely patriotic citi- 
zens. Their complete willingness to co- 
operate in the defense program and their 
liberal purchase of bonds speaks louder 
than words of their cooperation in the 
war effort. 

Seven hundred and fifty of the 5,500 
coal miners of that community are now 
in the armed forces. 

I think that the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor is com- 
mendable in many ways, but I feel that 
the statement on absenteeism in the coal 
mines of that area does not show the 
whole picture. Nearly 25 percent of the 
coal miners from that county are in the 
armed forces, and they are, in the main, 
the strong, virile young men. They have 
been replaced mainly by inexperienced 
workers from Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
While they are willing, they are unable 
to stand the strain of the laborious work 
in these mines, This and other factors 
not attributable to the miners themselves 
have increased the rate of absenteeism. 
While, as the writer of the following arti- 
cle states, the absenteeism rate there is 
low compared to other industries, I am 
certain that these percentages are in- 
creased by reason of the large number of 
young miners taken into the armed 
forces and the inexperienced imported 
workers. 

While many of these folks are nat- 
uralized citizens, still they have a deep 
love for their adopted land. Their boys 
are fighting for that land. They are co- 
operating to the utmost and for that they 
are entitled to great credit, 

The editorial follows: 

THE Country SPEAKS: WYOMING 
HIGH RANK IN CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
(By Seldon Menefee) 

You wouldn't expect thinly settled Wy- 
oming and especially Rock Springs, a town 
of some 10,000 persons just east of the Con- 
tinental Divide, to be greatly concerned about 
the immediate dangers of the war. Yet this 


State and town rank among the best in the 
Nation in the intensity of their war and 
civilian defense work. 

Sweetwater County is 140 by 100 miles in 
size—as big as some New England States, 
and has less than two persons per square 
mile. Yet 15 percent of its people are active 
in civilian defense organizations—twice as 
large a proportion as that for the entire coun- 
try. When there is a practice blackout, lights 
go out not only in Rock Springs but in the 
irrigated districts and sheepherders’ camps 
100 miles to the north, 

In December, 65 percent of all local defense 
councils in Wyoming turned in reports on 
their activities—a higher percentage than 
any of the nine States of the Northwestern 
Office of Civilian Defense region, from Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Minnesota, to Montana. 
The same month Wyoming exceeded its $1,- 
400,000 War-bond quota by $244,000. Sweet- 
water County’s quota was $136,000, but its 
citizens bought $183,000 worth of bonds. 

The local civilian defense director, Harold 
Tannehill, gives credit for this impressive 
record to the people of Sweetwater County. 
But it is easy to see that he has been the 
“spark plug” in the county’s defense effort. 
This month he is resigning—to go into the 
Army. 

WOOL, COAL, AND RAILROAD CENTER 

Rock Springs is one of the richest small 
towns in the country, though you wouldn't 
guess it at first glance. Hemmed in by the 
barren foothills of the Rockies, 6,200 feet 
above sea level, it is cut in two by the pros- 
perous Union Pacific Railroad, which gets 
its coal from rich captive mines nearby. It 
is the leading wool-shipping point in the 
country, as well as a railroad and coal center. 

The town is noted historically mainly for 
the insurrection against Chinese laborers 
which took place there in 1885. The Union 
Pacific had brought 600 Chinese in from the 
west coast to replace white miners at lower 
wages. The displaced workers rose to vent 
their wrath against the helpless coolies, burn- 
ing their homes and driving them into the 
hills. . 
The Chinese were brought back under Na- 
tional Guard protection, but today they have 
been replaced in turn by Slavic, British, and 
Scandinavian min. workers who now out- 
number people of American parentage in 
Rock Springs. Of 797 members of the Old 
Timers’ Club, which consists of workers who 
have worked for 20 years or more in the 
Union Pacific coal mines, only 285 were Amer- 
icans in 1940. There were 115 of Slavic 
nationalities, 80 Austrians, 62 Finns, 61 Eng- 
lishmen, and 47 Italians. Forty-seven na- 
tionalities are represented in the county, 
and 31 in the Old Timers’ Club. 

The children of these immigrants now pre- 
dominate in the schools, and are as fine a 
looking group as you can find anywhere. 


A DEMOCRATIC STRONGHOLD 


Rock Springs is strongly unionized by the 
United Mine Workers and the Railroad 
Brotherhocds. It is the one Democratic 
Party stronghold in the State. All elected 
officials in Sweetwater County are Democrats 
and many of them are union men. 

The miners and railroaders are buying 
bonds almost unanimously under the pay-roll 
allotment plan. The carpenters’ union has 
spent so much for bonds out of its local treas- 
ury that it is now hard put for funds. The 
Union Pacific Coal Co, itself has been con- 
tributing to War bond sales by offering a 
prize of a $1,000 War bond monthly at a 
lottery, in which 675 out of 2,900 Union 
Pacific miners were eligible last month by 
virtue of perfect attendance on the job. 

The absentee rate in the one mine for 
which figures were available has averaged 744 
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percent, rising to 12% percent on Christmas. 
week, This is considered bad in Rock Springs, 
but it looked good to me alongside of figures 
I had seen for the aircraft and shipbuilding 
industries on the west coast. 

The Union Pacific and Rock Springs are 
booming today. On the average, one train 
every 6 minutes passes through this railroad 
center, The miners are working 7 days a 
week. To supplement the labor supply, at 
least 60 women workers are being used on 
the tipples, grading and sorting coal after 
it has come from the mines. In addition, 
some 300 families have been brought in, 
mainly from Arkansas, and are being housed 
temporarily in boxcars near the mines. 

Rock Springs doesn’t need to be told that 
there’s a war on. It is already doing all it 
can to help win that war. 


Col. K. B. Bush 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a short 
biographical sketch of Col. K. B. Bush, a 
former resident of Quincy, II., which 
appeared in the November 5 edition of 
the Daily Empire, Juneau, Alaska; and 
his opening remarks at the dedication of 
the Alcan International Highway, No- 
vember 20, 1942: 


From the Juneau (Alaska) Daily Empire of 
November 5, 1942] 


WHITEHORSE, YUKON TxREITORY, November 
5.— Col. K. B. Bush, of Quincy, Ill., has ar- 
rived in this Klondike region settlement to 
be Chief of Staff of the Northwest Service 
Command, which has recently been estab- 
lished by the American Army to operate the 
Alaskan Highway and other supply routes to 
the North Pacific area, 

Colonel Bush brings to his new post wide- 
spread’ Army experience, including service 
under fire in the First World War and ad- 
ministrative supervision of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps in the States of Michigan, 
Tilinois, and Wisconsin for more than 5 years, 

In August of this year Colonel Bush mar- 
ried Miss Ida Giltner, of Parsons, Kans., 
daughter of a pioneer family in that State. 
Mrs. Bush is now at Parsons with her parents. 

Colonel Bush is 49 years old. He was born 
on May 4, i893, in Danville, II., but shortly 
afterwards his family moved to Quincy. 
There he grew up and attended school. He 
went to the University of Illinois at Urbana 
and graduated in 1916 as a civil engineer. A 
year later Bush answered the call to the 
colors and went overseas with the Fourth 
Infantry. He participated in six major en- 
gagements and came out with the rank of 
captain after 21 months of service in France, 

Following the war, Bush commenced on a 
career in the Regular Army which was to 
take him into all regions of the United States 
and across the globe. He served at Camp 
Funston, Camp Meade, Plattsburg Barracks, 
and with The Adjutant General's Office in 
Washington, D. C. He assisted in setting up 
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the administrative machinery in The Ad- 
jutant General’s Office for handling the sol- 
diers’ bonus, and he served a tour of duty in 
the Philippine Islands. 

In 1932 Bush was with the Sixth Corps 
Area headquarters in Chicago, and when the 
Civilian Conservation Corps was organized a 
year later he was active in the undertaking. 
From April of 1933 until May of 1938 he had 
charge of Army activities in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. During this period notable 
advances were made by the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps in conservation, reforestation, 
and fire control. Many miles of roads and 
trails were constructed in the three States. 

In 1938 Bush again joined the Adjutant 
General’s office in Washington, and during 
1940 and 1941 he was assistant to the War 
Department representative with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. After serving at Fort 
Knox and Fort Benning as Adjutant General 
of the I Armored Corps he went with that 
organization to the desert in southern Cali- 
fornia and assisted in the establishment of 
the desert training center. 

In July he was ordered to duty in The 
Adjutant General's office in Washington, 
where he received his present assignment. 

As chief of staff of the Northwest Service 
Command, Bush has had supervision of the 
establishment of the administrative machin- 
ery for operating that organization. The 
command has been placed in charge of all 
roads, railways, inland waterways, pipe lines 
and other routes of transportation which 
serve Alaska. It controls all American Army 
projects in western Canada. 

Colonel Bush's mother, Mrs, C. J. Bush, 
still lives in Quincy, III. 


OPENING REMARKS OF COL, K. B. BUSH, CHIEF OF 
STAFF, NORTHWEST SERVICE COMMAND, MASTER 
OF CEREMONIES AT DEDICATION ALCAN INTER- 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY NOVEMBER 20, 1942 


All of us who take part in this brief cere- 
mony today are merely the representatives of 
others. I wish it were possible for every man 
who has worked on the highway to partici- 
pate. Those here in this imposing wilderness 
are the symbols of countless thousands who 
have made this undertaking a reality. Some 
of us represent the American Army. Others 
represent civilian workmen and contractors. 
Others represent the Canadian and American 
Governments, which have authorized the 
great project that we are privileged to under- 
take. Still others represent the splendid 
military forces of our sister nation responsible 
for our security. 

We are opening formally the Alcan Highway 
in a wilderness—at Soldiers’ Summit above 
Kluane Lake in the solitudes of the Yukon 
Territory a few miles southeast of the Alaskan 
border. For that reason today’s ceremony 
must be plain and simple. Yet I think there 
is not a person present who fails to realize its 
Significance, both in this time of strife and 
in the peace which is tocome. This road will 
not only influence the course of the present 
world struggle but will be a vital force in the 
future history of this part of the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

I count myself honored to take part in this 
dedication today and I am sure that all of us 
share this feeling. Before starting the cere- 
mony I take this opportunity to express the 
appreciation of the commanding general of 
the Northwest Service Command and of the 
rest of us to the men who have erected tents 
and barracks here, who have hauled in sup- 
plies, who have cooked meals, and who have 
otherwise pushed back the wilderness a little 
farther so that this ceremony could be held. 
I also thank the many distinguished guests 
who are present for joining with us in dedi- 
cating this great international road. 


If You Cannot Pay Tax on March 15: 
Steps To Be Taken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include an article entitled “If You 
Can’t Pay Tax on March.15: Steps To 
Be Taken,” which appears in the cur- 
rent edition of the United States News: 


IF YOU CAN'T PAY TAX ON MARCH 15: STEPS TO BE 
TAKEN 


What must a man do if he can’t pay his 
income-tax installment due March 15? This 
question will have a real meaning soon for 
many. 

A surprisingly large number of new tax- 
payers think that if they don't pay they will 
have to go to jail. They are wrong. The 
man who can’t possibly pay isn’t going to 
jail—not if he files his tax return on time; 
not if he plays square with the Government. 

But he will have plenty of trouble with the 
Government after March 15. In one way or 
another, the Government is going to make 
every effort to collect the bill. 

First thing to be done by anyone who can't 
pay on March 15 is to go into a sort of one- 
man caucus and ask a few searching ques- 
tions: How can I raise the money? Haven't 
I a savings account I can tap? Haven't I 
anything, such as securities or possessions I 
really don't need, that I can sell? Can I þor- 
row the money? 

Pos the answer to all those questions is No,“ 
en: 

Next thing to be done is to make out your 
tax return—just as if you had the money to 
pay—and mail it not later than March 15 to 
your collector of Internal Revenue. Instead 
of a check for the amount due, enclose a let- 
ter to the collector admitting the debt and 
telling him why you can’t pay it. 

That is important—very. It is what law- 
vers call prima facie showing of the taxpayer's 
good faith, of the lack of intent or desire to 
defraud the Government. 

Then wait. As soon as the collector gets 
around to the return, the taxpayer will be 
invited by letter to call at the collector’s office. 
This invitation should be heeded promptly. 
The taxpayer should take with him full in- 
formation as to all he owns and all he owes. 
He will be required to give such information 
to the collector. He will be required to make 
oath as to its correctness. 

The taxpayer's examination by the collector 
will be searching and thorough. It may last 
several hours. What the collector does then 
will depend largely on the taxpayer’s job 
status. 

If the taxpayer has a job, the collector’s 
answer will be easy: The taxpayer will have 
to pay by regular installments each pay day; 
he will have to arrange with the collector as 
to the amount, sign an agreement and live 
up to it. > 

If the taxpayer hasn't a job, but has some 
income from a pension or other source, he will 
have to pay out of that income the amount 
of the regular installments to be arranged 
with the collector. 

If the taxpayer has no income, but owns 
anything of value, the collector can, if he 
wishes, levy on the taxpayer's possessions and 
sell them to satisfy the bill, Chances are the 
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collector will not do this immediately, brug 
will require the taxpayer to report his status 
at intervals, will give the taxpayer a rea- 
sonable amount of time to make good. 

If the taxpayer has no income and no pos- 
sessions, the tax debt will be kept hanging 
over him for a time, and, after a considerable 
period, may be abated; that is, written off 
the Government’s books. Chances of this, 
however, are rather remote. It happened to 
less than one-half of 1 percent of income 
taxpayers over the last 22 years, to less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent last year. 

Opinion among some Members of Congress 
is that a large number of taxpayers will de- 
fault next March 15; that they have made no 
provision for paying taxes; that they have 
spent their big wages freely and will not have 
the money when taxes are due. This is not 
the opinion of Treasury officials. 

“I think,” says John L. Sullivan, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of tax 
affairs, “that the overwhelming majority of 
the American people re convinced of the 
necessity for high taxes and will pay them 
willingly; that they will recognize the great 
need of the Government and will make a 
greater effort than ever before to pay their 
taxes promptly.” 

Special consideration is given, under the 
law, to men in the armed forces. If they can 
show that they can’t pay without undue 
hardship (because of being taken from well- 
paying jobs by the draft, for instance), they 
will be given at least a 6 months’ extension 
for filing returns. Full information on ‘this 
and other ta.. regulations applying to men in 
service is posted by the Army and Navy De- 
partments at all military and naval camps, 
reservations, and other places. 

For civilians, the important thing to re- 
member is to file the tax return not later than 
March 15. Penalties are imposed for not 
doing so: § percent of the tax for a 30-day 
delay, 5 percent for each 30-day delay there- 
after until the penalty amounts to 25 percent 
(at the end of the fifth month). 

But there is no penalty (except for fraud) 
when a return is filed unaccompanied by an 
installment of the tax, Interest at 6 percent 
is charged, however, on the amount due and 
unpaid. 

A married person who made more than 
$1,200 last year—or a single person who made 
more than $500—who thinks he can avoid fil- 
ing a return and paying a tax is regarded as 
just plain dumb by the Tr . The 
chances are 100 to 1 that he will be checked 
up, made to pay the tax plus penalties (5 per- 
cent for negligence, 50 percent for fraud, in 
addition to these already named). 

It may take time, but the tax collector will 
get him. For, among other things, all wages, 
salaries, and rents paid in those or larger 
amounts last year must be reported to the 
Government, 


Prepare for the Transition Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, of 
course the first job of the Congress and 
the country is to win the war. All effort 
to accomplish other things must be sub- 
jugated to this one objective. However, 
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such consideration as is possible must be 
given to the problem of meeting the eco- 
nomic situation that is bound to be cre- 
ated by the return to civil life of the mil- 
lions of men and women now engaged 
entirely in the war effort. At the mo- 
ment the country is almost entirely on a 
wartime economy. Following the war it 
is going to be very difficult to return to 
peacetime economy without great dis- 
comfort and even distress on the part of 
many of our people. Every effort must 
be made now to absorb and lessen the 
shock which we know is coming. I can- 
not urge too strongly the duty of the 
Congress to proceed at once in prepara- 
tion for that transition period. 

Indeed, various groups, clubs, and or- 
ganizations throughout the country are 
already urging specific action that might 
affect certain industries and groups after 
the war. This morning I am in receipt 
of copy of resolutions passed by the Jack- 
son County, Mich., Service Dads Club, 
which resolutions accentuate the mat- 
ter of which I have just spoken. The 
fathers of the men and women now in 
the service of the Government are be- 
coming concerned, and the views of this 
group of this new organization are sig- 
nificant and are indicative of many more 
resolutions that are to follow. There- 
fore, pursuant to the privilege given to 
me by the House, I include these reso- 
lutions as a part of my remarks. They 
are as follows: 

We, the legislative committee of Jackson 
County Service Dads Club, do hereby request 
that you take immediate action to provide 
adequate funds and enact proper legislation 
during this session of legislature so that 
ample provision may be made for all service- 
men and women honorably discharged or on 
leave of absence from such armed forces to 
provide for them during the period of transi- 
tion from military to civilian life. 

We recommend that a much broader con- 
struction be placed upon our unemployment 
compensation laws to enable everyone who 
has contributed to this fund to receive 
benefits. 

We likewise urge you to give careful con- 
sideration to a bonus plan providing for any 
man who may not be eligible under unem- 
ployment compensation and further urge 
that a complete integration of these two 
plans be worked out so that all will receive 
equal treatment. 

We especially call attention to the fact that 
many boys entering the service have never 
had employment but believe they should not 
be penalized in their efforts to make a suc- 
cessful return to civilian life by reason of 
lack of former employment. 


True To Form 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED ROWE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE FOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 


include an editorial entitled “True To 
Form” from the National Tribune. 
TRUE TO FORM 

In time of war, communiques from theaters 
of action cannot always contain good news. 
Especially is this true in wars as extensive as 
this one for which our country had so little 
preparation that we started almost from 
scratch. Beginning only 15 months ago with 
a small standing army, some new trainees, 
a navy inadequate for a single-ocean war and 
a merchant marine that had been going down 
hill for two decades. America has responded 
magnificently. So have its citizen soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. As the armed services 
have had their ups and downs, civilian en- 
thusiasm has ebbed and flowed, yet our citi- 
zens have performed miracles and our men in 
uniform have lived up to the highest tradi- 
tions set by our soldiery from Revolutionary 
days to the present hour. 

Victory has been ours in both Atlantic and 
Pacific areas. We have also suffered grievous 
defeats. With every loss of consequence a 
mantle of despair has settled over many of 
us and choking lumps have risen in the 
throats of all who cherish in their breasts 
the hope of early peace. Each stunning de- 
feat meted out to our enemies gives rise to 
a swelling joy in the belief that the Axis 
hordes have reached the zenith of their 
power and that the vengeance of heaven and 
a determned people is wrathfully falling upon 
them. 

How often have most of us sat back smugly 
to reflect that America has never lost a war, 
and, in that thought, have been unprepared 
for military set-backs that will come as cer- 
tainly as night follows day. When reverses 
have been announced, how frequently have 
many of us reproved ourselves for begetting a 
generation of spoiled kids that cannot be 
expected to stand up under the burdens of 
war. And how utterly weak we have been 
to profane our minds with such ridiculous 
thoughts. 

The men who are actually fighting this war 
were fairly free to do as they pleased in civil 
life. Particularly is this true of the younger 
offspring, but they are not the slap-happy 
lads turning night into day to suit their social 
whims as some have pictured them, nor are 
they victims of greed and lack of restraint 
as others have accused. The change-over 
from soft carefree life to drab military exist- 
ence, we are officially told, has not always 
been easy but, when put up a the 
hardest taskmaster and strictest disciplinar- 
ian a people can know—total war—they have 
responded as splendidly as any of their for- 
bears who handed down to them the moral 
and ethical standards that have caused them 
to truly demonstrate their capabilities. 

That tendency to independence in pre-war 
days has bred self-reliance. Seemingly aim- 
less visions have conceived the brand of im- 
agination so necessary in this sort of war. 
The doubtful leaning to unrestraint has given 
birth to an initiative and individuality that 
augur ill for the enemies who face these men, 
and latent in them has always been that 
courage and stamina, inherited by idealists, 
that serves as a bulwark of strength as they 
come to grips with resourceful foes. These 
qualities will see them through and main- 
tain them when they return later to an 
America that will expect them to assume their 
responsibilities in shaping the post-war 
world. 

No generation of any people has ever be- 
fore achieved the wonders of production that 
Americans have accomplished in World War 
No. 2. Battleships, planes, merchant bot- 
toms, tanks, guns—everything—have been 
built in unheard-of quantities. Supplies of 
every description have gone to far corners of 
the earth to clothe, feed, and arm our friends 
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and Allies. In little more than a year an 
Army of more than 5,000,000 men has been 
raised and equipped. The Navy and other 
services have increased in equivalent num- 
bers. Over a million are overseas. Sixty- 
five points on this globe are garrisoned by 
American servicemen and are being supplied 
by millions of tons of shipping. And while 
America has been forging ahead, America’s 
goods have stopped the enemy in his tracks 
and has thrown him back. These are accom- 
plishments. 

But we still have our constitutional 
gripers, our alarmists, our shirkers, and we 
do not refer to those who contribute objec- 
tively to good government by condemning 
the thoughtless or by censoring adminis- 
trative confusion; a good housecleaning is in 
order. We mean the complaining I-told-you- 
sos, who grumble because it took 6 months 
to clear the Japs out of Guadalcanal and 
who ran to cover because a Rommel blitz 
worked in Tunisia. Another look at the rec- 
ord is the antidote for doubters. 

It did take months for our men to clean 
out that island thousands of miles down 
there in the Pacific. With little enough 
training, our lads, many of them direct from 
the farm, city slums, and office desks, de- 
stroyed a far superior force of fanatical, well- 
trained jungle fighters. There and elsewhere 
college students, clerks, and high school 
cadets left their stripped-down Fords for 
Grumman Wildcats, Flying Fortresses, and 
Liberators to rain death and destruction on 
would-be conquerors. Bayonets, subma- 
chine guns, and grenades in a matter of 
months replaced the baseball bat and foot- 
ball in the hands of sports-loving youths and 
family men, because liberty and the right to 
live are far to be desired over slavery. Mere 
boys have gone to their deaths at Midway 
and in the South Seas for an ideal, History 
has been written at Pearl Harbor, in the 
Aleutians and the Philippines, and not a 
single son of Nippon has touched our main- 
land. 

Our sailors and merchant seamen have 
fought the seas, the best Nazi warships, and 
Axis submarines to deliver supplies and ma- 
chines of war to Russian allies. In uniform 
and out they have convoyed the greatest 
armadas of all times from England and from 
these shores to establish a foothold in Africa, 
an expedition so amazingly successful that it 
will nullify for all time the ambitions of 
Hitler and Mussolini on the dark continent. 
From the sure safety of a cloistered life in 
comfortable homes, American civilians have 
conquered the hellholes and the pestilence of 
the Solomons and the Burmese jungles, and 
they have learned the sands and mountain 
fastnesses of Africa. 

All over the globe America’s men are match- 
ing their skill against the best flyers that can 
be put in the air by self-termed master 
races and are driving them from the skies. 
Everywhere—by sea, on the land, in the air— 
they have met the enemy’s best in ships, in 
tanks, in planes, and in shock troops, and the 
toll they have taken far exceeds their losses. 
These, too, are accomplishments. 

In the words of the Commander in Chief, 
“Our men in the field are worthy of the great 
faith, the high hopes, we have placed in them. 
That applies as well to the men of our Navy, 
without whom no American expeditionary 
force could land safely on foreign shores.” 

Those words of Mr. Roosevelt are the epit- 
ome of a nation’s faith. When our people 
fret and parents grieve, may they remember 
them, and may they take comfort from the 
knowledge that Americans today are running 
true toform. They are worthy sons of worthy 
sires, preserving the ideals and principles 
that others too have fought and died to save. 
May we be deserving of their sacrifice. 
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HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the Nation is grateful to this House for 
its prompt action in passing H. R. 1749, 
a bill to place the veterans of the present 
war under the saine governmental pro- 
tection as the veterans of former wars. 
I hope that similar expeditious action 
will be taken by the other body so that 
the shocking neglect in the care of dis- 
abled men now being discharged from 
our Army will be remedied. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] and the mem- 
bers of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation for their prompt- 
ness in bringing this humanitarian leg- 
islation before the House, and I am 
grateful to the membership of the House 
for having permitted this bill to pass by 
unanimous consent. The action taken 
is evidence that every Member of Con- 
gress is desirous of seeing to it that the 
men who are fighting this war are to be 
given just treatment. 

As I pointed out 2 weeks ago, there are 
many men who, after being accepted in 
the armed services, are now being dis- 
charged upon the development of mental 
trouble. They are being sent home by 
the Army and Navy without any thought 
of, or provision for, their care. In hun- 
dreds of cases there are no facilities for 
the proper treatment of these men. 
Many have been confined in jails while 
others have been placed in State institu- 
tions as public charges. In my own con- 
gressional district there are at least a 
dozen such cases. 

At the present time there is a young 
man from my congressional district 
being cared for at Walter Reed Hospital 
here in Washington, but arrangements 
have been completed to discharge him 
from the Army and to send him back to 
Michigan where he will become a burden 
on his own community and the State. 
This young man, because of crowded con- 
ditions, will be required to await his turn 
to be receive” in a State hospital where 
he can be cared for. There is no reason 
under God’s heaven why this boy should 
not be afforded the benefits of Govern- 
ment institutions where, under favorable 
conditions, he may be rehabilitated. It 
ill becomes any government which has 
been playing Santa Claus to the whole 
world to evade its responsibility to its 
own defenders. 

Aside from failure to care for these 
boys in Government institutions, and 
thus bring them under properly planned 
rehabilitation programs, this Govern- 
ment today is guilty of acts that could be 
termed criminal in connection with dis- 
charges that are being written. Every 
effort is being made by the War Depart- 
ment to refuse these men service-con- 
nected disability discharges, 


It must be remembered that when 
these men were accepted in the armed 
services they passed mental and physi- 
cal tests. They were given thorough ex- 
aminations by physicians and by psy- 
chiatrists and were deemed physically 
and mentally fit for service. Yet, be- 
cause of strenuous training programs 
and the horrors of modern warfare, these 
men “cracked up” and became mental 
patients, All of them, no doubt, would 
today be leading normal civilian lives 
had they not been accepted for service. 
It would be difficult for anyone to show 
that their mental break-downs have not 
been entirely due to their impact with 
Army life. Surely this Government can- 
not escape the responsibility of caring 
for these men and giving them every 
benefit to which they are entitled. Who 
is there to deny that these men are a 
proper obligation of the Government? 

As I have stated before, these condi- 
tions cannot be permitted to continue. 
It is imperative that the other body take 
immediate action to enact the Rankin 
bill, H. R. 1749. 


What Price Peace? 
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or 


HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wheeling Intelli- 
gencer of March 2, 1943: 


WHAT PRICE PEACE? 


The man in the street, groping for an 
understanding of the problems likely to face 
this country when the war is over, is apt to 
get more confusicn of thought than enlight- 
enment from a study of the outgivings of our 
various global planners, official and otherwise. 

Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. WALLACE, and several 
other of the top flight, envision a world of 
milk and honey and good fellowship brought 
into being by the harmonious action of the 
presently united nations. 

Mr. Welles, of the Department of State, and 
presumably his chief, Mr. Hull, are more 
impressed, apparently, by the realities of 
national interest, and thus less enthusiastic 
over the global picture, though leaning 
heavily on the doctrine of free, or almost free 
trade. 

Mr. Willkie, while belonging to the same 
general school of international thought, keeps 
injecting embarrassing questions about the 
colonial policy of some of our associate plan- 
ners, that of England in particular. 

And now comes Secretary Knox with the— 
to us at least—amazing proposal that the 
United States undertake the acquisition of 
military bases all over the world for this 
country’s protection! 

There isn’t any question about what Mr. 
Knox means. He makes that perfectly clear. 
“I don't think we ought to be grabbing for 
territory,” the Secretary of the Navy explains. 
“All we are interested in is having military 
bases in which we have final and complete 
control in a military sense.” And apparently 
he isn't talking solely for himself, as he was 
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supporting, to quote the Associated Press, 
“a view put forward at the Capital that the 
United States should begin now general dis- 
cussion about permanent bases.” 

To us, the implications of this proposal 
are both amazing and appalling. It seems 
not only to fly directly in the face of the 
doctrine of peace and prosperity the world 
over by united action, but to go far beyond 
anything ever suggested by the most ardent 
isolationist in the way of independent, stand- 
alone American action. Either that, or it 
is the most fantastic assignment of world 
policing ever thought up for Uncle Sam. 

Beyond all of this, the scheme, on its face, 
contemplates a wholly impractical enterprise. 
Under it, we are to undertake the mainte- 
nance and complete control of military bases 
“all over the world.” How, it would be en- 
lightening to know, does Mr. Knox propose 
maintaining, holding, and using these bases 
in time of actual need? We had some ex- 
perience at the outbreak of this war in hold- 
ing military bases. And they weren't small 
bases scattered. all over the universe, but 
American strongholds. Pearl Harbor was 
supposed to be unassailable. The Philippines 
were not even worrying us. Yet despite the 
benefit of a year of warning that Japan was 
preparing to do just what she did on Decem- 
ber 7, we suffered a major disaster at Pearl 
Harbor, and lost the Philippines and other 
outposts. 

What, then, would be the task confronting 
us were we to establish military bases all over 
the world? 

The more our global thinkers talk and 
plan, the clearer it becomes that the sensible 
course for this country to pursue is to make 
certain first of the military protection of 
this continent with such outposts as are 
necessary to this continental defense, and 
then to take such part as we reasonably can 
in any rational plan of international organi- 
zation for peace, 


Address of Hon. George D. Aiken, 
of Vermont 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr, PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted, 
Iam extending my remarks to include an 
address delivered by the Honorable 
Grone D. AIKEN, the junior Senator 
from Vermont, before the General As- 
sembly of the State of Vermont on Feb- 
ruary 24: 


Ten years ago today, I stood in this place 
as presiding officer of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Nation then was facing an 
economic crisis. Our banks were closed. Our 
people were out of work as well as out of 
money. The people of the great metropoli- 
tan centers were on the verge of panic, quite 
in contrast to the citizens of our State. Then 
the Vermont Legislature went to work earn- 
estly, fearlessly, and sensibly to meet the 
crisis. How well that job was done is known 
to all Vermonters and to many far beyond 
the borders of our State. During the inter- 
vening years no State has conducted its af- 
fairs more soundly than has Vermont. 

Now we face another crisis invoving not 
alone a possibility of economic disaster, but 
one from which might come drastic changes 
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in government, in social, moral, and even re- 
ligious standards as well. 

Today’s crisis sweeps far beyond the bor- 
ders of our own land, and has intermeshed 
our own fortunes with those of the people 
of all lands, of many races, colors, and creeds. 

The little State of Vermont may play a 
vital part in determining the outcome of our 
present world involvement. As a Vermonter 
I feel I have every right to boast of the fact 
that the maintenance of the best ideals of 
government by the relatively small popyla- 
tion of our State has given confidence and 
— to the people of States many times our 


I know the people of Vermont and I know 

that in this present crisis they will meet all 
issues that come before them with the same 
determination that they have shown before. 
They will avoid hysteria, reason calmly, and 
fight their way through to the finish. 
I shall speak to you today of those things 
which are vital to our everyday life at all 
times, but even more so in times of war. I 
do not know the best methods of fighting war 
in New Guinea, Africa, or the Ukraine. Since 
I have been in Washington, I have felt that 
I could be of greater service by devoting my 
every effort to maintaining American ideals, 
American standards of social welfare, Ameri- 
can freedom of government, and American 
opportunities for all our folks who live on 
farms and in our villages and cities. 

America fights on many fronts today, in 
the South Pacific, in Alaska, in Africa, in the 
Far East, in the skies over Germany and 
France, and on the waters of the seven seas. 
Nowhere on all these battle lines is a fight 
being waged which equals in importance the 
battle being fought in the United States for 
the preservation of our own freedom of gov- 
ernment and freedom from want and fear. 

Day after day I receive letters from our 
boys who are in other lands. They are op- 
timistic about the battles they are fighting, 
but they are apprehensive about the battle 
front at home. They expect us to hold the 
lines here until they return. They want to 
come back to a country as free as when they 
left it, not to a country governed like the 
ones they are giving everything they have to 
defeat. 

The magnitude of our task is appalling. 
As a nation of 130,000,000, we have under- 
taken not only to be the arsenal of democ- 
racy; we have also undertaken to guarantee 
the food supply of the world’s 2,000,000,000 
inhabitants. Of all our major allies, only 
China is self-sufficient for food. We are un- 
dertaking to carry freedom from fear and 
want to all peoples. We are undertaking to 
raise, train, and equip the greatest armed 
forces the world has ever known. 

The task we have assumed is Herculean. If 
we accomplish it, an historical precedent 
will have been established. If, while accom- 
Eo it, we lose the freedom which has 

our boast since the days of Ethan 
Allen, our military victories will mock us 
for generations to come. 

Though small, Vermont is playing a part 
in this struggle far out of proportion to her 
size. The war is being fought with machines 
to a greater extent than any war was ever 
fought before. The great industrial centers 
of war production would find it difficult to 
carry on as they are doing, were it not for 
the machine-tool indlustry of our State, 
which is doing a remarkably fine job under 
efficient and patriotic leadership. 

Great cities depend upon the farmers of 
Vermont for that most useful and most nec- 
essary of all foods, fluid milk. 

It is generally conceded that air power will 
win this war, and here in Vermont we will 
find the last word in aeronautical instruction. 

I doubt if any State exceeds in percentage 
our enlistments in all branches of the armed 
services. I am sure that the per capita war 
effort of Vermonters in all activities is not 
excelled by any other State, 


Let me now speak in more definite terms. 
First is the matter of food. Without food 
armies will not have strength to fight. With- 
out food a civilian populace cannot produce 
mechanical equipment. Without food to give 
to the starving people of other nations, we 
cannot gain national friendships which we 
must have in this hour. 

Last week at Senate hearings a score of 
witnesses testified to the desperate condition 
of the dairy industry. This week we have 
heard the same story from fruit and vegeta- 
ble growers. Thousands of letters from all 
types of farmers in every State are in agree- 
ment with those witnesses who have been 
before us. 

They all tel: of an utter lack of sympathy 
and understanding on the part of high offi- 
cials in the executive department of Govern- 
ment. They have little complaint to make 
of regional and local officials of Government 
agencies, but rightfully put the blame for 
the present agricultural confusion on the 
policy makers at the top. 

In all frankness I will tell you that the 
Office of Price Administration and other 
agencies of Government are carrying out 
directives given to them by the White House. 
Yet, regardless of the utter lack of under- 
standing and the apparent prejudice against 
agriculture emanating from the top of our 
Government, we in Vermont and the farmers 
of the entire Nation know that we must pro- 
duce to our utmost limit to keep famine 
from stalking through the land. 

We must produce food in spite of the 
obstacles that discourage us. We must pro- 
duce food for the people who live near home 
so that we will be as independent as possi- 
ble in this respect. Let every farm family 
and every village family produce this year 
crops that will sustain life without calling 
upon other regions. I don’t know yet how 
we will preserve this food. We must can all 
we can and quick freeze all we can. Your 
representatives in Washington will do all 
they can to help you get greater facilities. 
It is an uphill fight. The great industrial 
concerns are given every advantage over the 
people of farm and village, but we will keep 
up the fight just the same. 

There is little likelihood that much farm 
machinery will be made available this year. 
‘There will be an increased shortage in grains 
for feeding, particularly proteins. Millions 
of tons of proteins grown last year at the 
request of the United States Department of 
Agriculture are rotting in the fields because 
another agency of Government would not 
grant harvesting machinery. 

Transportation problems will become more 
dificult. Rolling stock on railroads is wear- 
ing out. 

Synthetic rubber is not being produced in 
any quantity. Its production has been de- 
layed by those who would maintain financial 
advantages by gambling that it will not be 
needed. Our Special Committee of the Sen- 
ate will continue fighting for the production 
of synthetic rubber. We may attain some 
measure of success if fully backed by public 
opinion, 

Oil and gas shortages will continue for 
the duration of the war, so motor travel and 
motor trucking must be reduced to a min- 
imum. The fuel situation will probably be 
more difficult next winter. Although a new 
pipe line may increase shipment to the At- 
lantic coast materially, I expect this increase 
will be largely required by the Army and Navy. 

Other obstacles He in the path of those who 
are expected to produce food. First among 
these are the shortage of farm labor and 
prices fixed so low that only the most efficient 
farmers can produce at a profit. 

Add to these obstacles which might be 
expected during any war, the tendency of 
Federal emergency agencies to overwhelm 
our farmers with arbitrary rules, regulations, 
forms and questionnaires and we have an 
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accumulation of seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties. 

Many official actions, instead of increasing 
our food supply tend to decrease it. Some 
of these officials know what to do but are 
prevented from doing it. Others haven’t the 
slightest knowledge of agricultural produc- 
tion, yet they are given control over it. 

The Department of Agriculture is given 
the responsibility for the production of food, 
but the Office of Price Administration and 
the War Production Board are given author- 
ity over prices and manufacture of ma- 
chinery. Thus they are enabled to curtail 
food production and that is exactly what 
they are doing. 

Shortage of farm labor is one of the criti- 
cal problems of our Nation. A million farm 
boys have gone into the Army. Many more 
than this number are employed in industry 
at wages three times what the average farmer 
can pay. The result of this exodus from the 
land is an acute shortage of men to raise 
and harvest crops. 

Several solutions have been proposed. 
Bills now before Congress would compel the 
Army to furlough men for farm production. 
Another bill would absolutely prohibit the 
dratting of any more men from the farms. 
Neither of these bills is likely to solve the 
problem to any great degree. 

There are now left on all the farms of 
America only about 400,000 single men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 38. If every man 
between these ages was taken from our farms 
today, the armed forces would not gain over 
250,000 able-bodied recruits. This small 
number is only a fraction of what is required 
to produce food in sufficient quantities. 
Most of these able-bodied farm youths will 
ay their way to the armed forces, law or no 

W. 

The President has suggested that he might 
order soldiers to assist in harvesting crops. 
This may afford some assistance to fruit 
growers and potato growers, but it will be of 
little help to the dairy industry which re- 
quires regular help the year around. 

It does not look now as if we can expect 
much assistance to farm production either 
through further deferment of farm boys or 
release of men from the Army. It is entirely 
probable that the 2,600,000 married men be- 
tween 18 and 38 now living on farms will be 
deferred at least until the end of the year. 
This, however, will not increase our supply 
of farm labor. It simply means it will not 
be further decreased until after another crop 
year has passed. 

In all probability more inexperienced city 
labor—mostly women and children—will lend 
farmers what assistance they can. Men and 
women who formerly lived on farms but who 
now reside in villages will undoubtedly help 
out as much as they can, but the problem 
of transportation will be a handicap here. 
A broad look at the situation tells us that 
a steadily diminishing supply of farm labor is 
in prospect. 

As to replacing farm hands with machines, 
this would help if machines were available. 
Here we have a conflict of Federal agencies 
which is not only hurting our prospects for 
more food but is causing farmers to lose still 
more faith in the promises of Government. 

As an example of what I mean, I will point 
out that the Department of Agriculture 
promised farmers of the Midwest a good price 
for soybeans last year and farmers of the 
South a good price for peanuts. When the 
War Production Board failed to make ma- 
chinery available for harvesting and process- 
ing these crops, the Nation lost the food and 
oil which would have been provided and the 
farmers lost still more confidence in the 
promises of Federal officials. 

I reiterate that of all obstacles placed in 
the way of agricultural production, utter 
confusion, seasoned to a high degree with in- 
competence and high-handedness, in Wash- 
ington, is the greatest obstacle of all, 
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As I have said, I see little hope for new 
farm machinery for this year. If the mate- 
rial were available, few farmers with self- 
respect would buy such machinery under the 
terms prescribed by Washington and no 
banker would lend a penny for this purpose. 
At least I would hesitate, though I have great 
confidence in the good sense and sound judg- 
ment of our county farm rationing commit- 
tees, to spend my own money or to borrow 
money to buy machinery when I would have 
to enter into a binding contract containing 
the following provisions, and I quote: 

“I hereby agree, in consideration of the 
transfer for value of said new farm machinery 
and equipment, and for other good and val- 
uable consideration, that all my right, title, 
and interest in and to the afore-mentioned 
new farm machinery and equipment shall im- 
mediately vest in the United States upon the 
happening of the following conditions, 
namely: (i) (A) that there has been deter- 
mination by the county farm rationing com- 
mittee in writing that I am not complying 
with or conforming to, or have failed to com- 
ply with or conform to, the uses to which I 
stated in my application that I would put 
said new farm machinery and equipment, or 
to the agreement which I signed in said ap- 
plication, or to any other statements set 
forth by me in said application; or (B) that 
there has been a determination by the county 
farm rationing committee in writing that I 
made a false statement in preparing said 
application, or that I did not make in good 
faith any statement or agreement signed by 
me in said application; and (ii) that there 
has been a determination by the State Board 
in writing that such vesting is necessary to 
protect the best interests of the United 
States.” 

And if I were a banker I would certainly 
hesitate to accept any machinery or equip- 
ment as security for a loan, knowing that 
it had been purchased subject to any such 
agreement. Certificates for the purchase of 
farm machinery or equipment contain a con- 
tract such as I have just quoted, which the 
_farmer must sign before the dealer can sell 
to him. 

I spoke of a shortage of feeds and fertilizers, 
The shortage of dairy feed has already been 
felt in Vermont. So far, Vermont has been 
very fortunate in getting our share of what 
is available. Millions of tons of soybeans, 
cottonseed and peanut meal are rotting on 
the ground today because harvesting and 
processing machinery was denied. So far, 
wheat and barley, oats and corn have been 
available in sufficient quantities and at fairly 
reasonable prices. I doubt if even this con- 
dition will prevail much longer. 

The grain farmers are having their difficul- 
ties the same as dairy farmers. Some people 
are enjoying a false confidence in our stock 
of cereal grain. They have been given to 
understand that we have a supply which 
would last for years. That is not true. I 
doubt if our surplus will last much more 
than through this year, and we cannot import 
supplies from other nations. Argentina used 
a large part of last year's crop of corn for 
fuel. This year their crop is very short. 
Western farmers will find it more profitable 
to feed grain to hogs and beef. Our only 
supplementary supply of grain Hes in the 
400,000,000 bushels of wheat stored in 
Canada, 

Dairymen in New England may expect 
either higher prices or shorter supply of grain 
by next fall, probably both. 

The fertilizer situation is also getting worse. 
Stocks of nitrates are being rapidly con- 
sumed. The requirement that mixed ferti- 
lizers be applied will not appeal to farmers 
who believe their land requires a single ele- 
ment. Neither will the attitude of Federal 

` officials that fertilizer may be bought only 
- by those who follow Government ‘directions 
and grow what they are told to grow, to sell 


it at a price they are told to sell it for be 
a very strong incentive to freeborn American 
farmers. 

There is justification for Federal regulation 
to a certain extent, but when officials who 
never had any experience at all with pro- 
duction, finding themselves in the position 
to exercise authority fail to stop at the point 
where justification ends, then farmers are 
naturally and properly filled with resentment. 

For years American agriculture has stood 
between the people of America and the to- 
talitarian form of government, and today it 
seems that in some quarters the produc- 
tion of food is a secondary aim to breaking 
the political independence of these farmers. 

In the face of these circumstances, when 
the Federal Administration finds itself unable 
to deal fairly with farmers and expresses a de- 
termination to create a dependent agriculture 
even at a time when the very existence of our 
Nation depends upon our food supply, our 
natural instinct is to raise just enough for our 
own communities and let the rest of the 
world go. We must not let this instinct pre- 
vail. So far as it is humanly possible, we must 
overcome every obstacle and produce to the 
limit of our ability. 

Let every farmer produce all he can for the 
people of our country and for the world, but 
let us first of all make sure that the people of 
our own State will have enough to eat. Let us 
produce all we can of those things which will 
give a balanced diet independent of other 
regions. Let us save what we produce through 
drying, canning, curing or quick freezing. 
We shall have to do these things in the face of 
foolish orders. 

The Office of Price Administration has ad- 
vised me that it will not allow sugar for the 
purpose of curing meats on the farm. The 
War Production Board denies priorities for 
the small amount of metal necessary to save 
large amounts of food in quick freezing 
plants. 

Much talk has been made placing the blame 
for our misfortunes upon labor. Repeal of 
labor laws is being urged upon Congress. It is 
represented that strikes are prevalent and 
that labor is not producing for the war effort 
as it should do, Such loose talk is at variance 
with the facts. 

It is true that wages in industrial plants 
holding war contracts are far out of line 
with the income of farmers, small business- 
men and white-collar workers. It is true 
that some plants are operating on a wretch- 
edly slow basis. It is true that some plants 
have been on a 40- to 44-hour-a-week basis. 
It is undoubtedly true that racketeering has 
flourished and profiteering prevailed in too 
many quarters. Slow production is often 
caused by a shortage of materials, or poor 
management, by get-rich-quick concerns un- 
familiar with the product they have con- 
tracted to produce. Short weeks have been 
the result of material shortages or hoarding 
of labor by firms which anticipated later ex- 

ion. 

To say that labor as a class has lain down 
on the job is as cruel as it is false. At no 
time in history have so many employees 
produced so much with so little loss of time. 

Every industrial employee's family has its 
members in our armed forces. To think that 
they would lie down on producing for the 
safety of their own boys is ridiculous. To 
hold up individual racketeers as symbolic of 
all labor is unjust. 

We can find intentional and unintentional 
saboteurs in all walks of life—in labor, in 
industry, in farming, in the professions and 
in political offices, but the percentage is very 
small. We are all Americans and ought not 
to waste time looking for the mote in the 
other fellow's eye. We have a war to win— 
a world to feed. 

Since the war began the problems of small 


industries, merchants and other businessmen’ 


have been intensified and magnified. A spe- 
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cial small business committee of the Senate 
has worked constantly on this program for 
2 years. 

Vermont has felt a serious impact from the 
situation. High-wage industries to the south 
of us have enticed our workmen. I have 
seen no indications that the Office of Produc- 
tion Management and its successor, the War 
Production Board, have been prejudiced 
against small industries except they have 
naturally followed the line of least resistance 


and that line has led to their giving e few 


gigantic corporations a very large percentage 
of orders which have been placed by Gov- 
ernment war agencies, 

The Government naturally cannot come 
into a community, build or expand a plant, 
put it in operation, supervise it, and turn the 
profits over to local people. The local folks 
themselves must take the initiative. Unfor- 
tunately, we have had too many communities 
in Vermont where labor and housing are 
available but where other local conditions do 
not invite the placing of war orders by the 
Government. 

Last July the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration was set up for the express purpose of 
placing orders as far as possible in smaller 
communities and with smaller industries. 
Since then this agency has succeeded in di- 
verting about $800,000,000 worth of orders to 
small businessmen throughout the country. 
A few of Vermont’s smaller industries have 
profited somewhat. I understand that this 
agency hopes to decentralize Government 
orders still further. I believe that some Ver- 
mont communities may still enjoy a larger 
measure of war prosperity if they will assume 
the responsibilities that go with it. 

Small businessmen and manufacturers, 
however, will find the path ahead pretty 
rough. There is bound to be a greater draft 
of labor, which up to now has been deferred. 
Plans call for drafting nearly as many men 
in the next 12 months as have been taken 
into the armed forces since October of 1940. 

As I have said, I don’t believe transporta- 
tion is going to be any better. The fuel 
problem is likely to be more difficult and 
unless there is some relief from Govern- 
ment rules, regulations, questionnaires, and 
other nuisances; unless some way is found 
to make supplies and materials more readily 
available, more people will be put out of 
business through no fault of their own during 
the next 2 years than were forced into fail- 
ure at the height of the depression. A large 
number of businessmen who have been pay- 
ing income taxes up to the present will cease 
to be taxpayers in the near future. 

The problem of the local merchant is also 
serious and will likely become more so. Di- 
minishing stock of salable goods will reduce 
his income. Nuisance orders and regulations 
will harass his peace of mind. If we could 
pry loose from Federal agencies the right to 
construct a large number of quick-freezing 
locker plants and food processing equipment, 
I can see where our local merchants could 
remain in business, make a living, and per- 
form valuable services to their community, 
helping to make each community more nearly 
self-supporting and less likely to encounter 
the dread spectre of famine which is now 
stalking over the horizon. It seems so ter- 
rible, so needless that incompetence and im- 
practicality in the war agencies, and obstinacy 
and resentment over political defeats in 
higher quarters, should bring our mighty 
Nation to the verge of this horror. 

Iam not sure but what large numbers of 
people from our cities will have to be trans- 
planted to the rural areas where they can 
be of some help in producing food, save 
transportation, and live more closely off the 
land. 

The picture I have drawn for you is dark, 
but I believe it is true and I believe that my 


- neighbors want to know the truth. I believe 


that all America wants to know the truth 
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and that our people don’t want the truth to 
be rationed as if it were a commodity to be 
handed out in appropriate quantities from 
time to time. 

There are bitter days and bitter years ahead 
for us, but never for one moment do I lose 
faith in the people of my country and par- 
ticularly in the people of my State. We will 
bear the scars inflicted upon us for a gen- 
eration to come, but we will come through 
this fight with our colors still flying. We 
will win our battles on other continents and 
some day our boys will be back to this coun- 
try, a land of free people, and find that we 
have kept for them the freedom they are 
fighting to bring to others. 


Meat Packing Report of Committee on 
Small Business of the House Discloses 
Astounding Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having been granted, I am inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this time 
a copy of the report on meat packing, 
which was agreed to by the Committee 
on Small Business of the House, com- 
posed of the following members: ALFRED 
L. BuLWINELE; North Carolina, EUGENE J. 
Keocu, New York; J. W. Ropinson, Utah; 
Henry M. Jackson, Washington; CHARLES 
A. HALLECK, Indiana; WALTER C. PLOESER, 
Missouri; WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, Wis- 
consin; and myself, as chairman, on 
February 25, 1943. A copy was furnished 
to the departments concerned. It is 
self- explanatory: 

MEAT PACKING REPORT 


It is essential to the successful prosecution 
of the war that the Nation have a maximum 
production of meat animals and meat prod- 
ucts in order that the needs of our armed 
forces, of the civilian population, and of our 
allies may be met. Shortages of meat will 
adversely affect morale, and substantial and 
continued shortages may actually interfere 
with the conduct of the war. The prepara- 
tion for consumption of the increased pro- 
duction of livestock is dependent upon full 
utilization of the slaughtering and dressing 
facilities of the packers and the plants of 
processors of meat products. The packing 
industry consists of a few very large concerns 
and of hundreds of smaller concerns. 

The committee has conducted hearings to 
determine the causes of the present shortage 
of meat and the accompanying black market. 
Witnesses representing meat packers and 
processors, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Office of Price Administration, and live- 
stock producers were heard. On basis of the 
testimony of these witnesses, the following 
conclusions are justified: 

1. The natural shortage of meat for ci- 
vilian consumption which has inevitably re- 
sulted from the large demands of our armed 
forces has been aggravated by a price 
“squeeze” to which the packers have been 
subjected under the wholesale ceiling prices 
established by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Under these ceiling prices the packers 
are said, for example, to be losing from $2 to 
$4 per hog slaughtered. 


2. The shortage of meat has also been ag- 
gravated by a quota system imposed by the 
Office of Price Administration under which 
quotas for civilian sales are granted only to 
slaughterers and none are allowed to other 
processors. Under this quota system the 
nonslaughtering processors are dependent 
for supplies upon the willingness of slaugh- 
terers, in most cases the largest packers, to 
share their reduced civilian quotas with 
them. 

3. A continuance of the present price 
squeeze on the packers may well force as 
much as one-third or more of the packing 
concerns of the country to discontinue opera- 
tions because of heavy losses. 

4. The ceiling prices established by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration apply on pur- 
chases by the Government and its armed 
forces, The maintenance by Government 
edict of below-cost prices on products which 
the packer must supply on compulsory Gov- 
ernment orders is un-American and cannot 
be too severely condemned. 

5. The squeeze in prices on legitimate sales 
and the discriminatory quota system have 
resulted in the worst black market in meats 
in the history of the country. The black 
market is injurious in three ways: (1) It 
provides in the markets meat from animals 
which have not been adequately inspected, 
if inspected at all, and subjects the popu- 
lation to the risk of eating diseased meat; 
(2) black market prices are so much above 
the ceiling prices as to operate.in a sub- 
stantial way to defeat the purpose of legisla- 
tion directed against inflation; and (3) it 
places a penalty on honest operation of pack- 
ing plants and processing plants and places 
@ premium on dishonesty because of the 
enormous profits which result from black- 
market operations. 

6. The Office of Price Administration and 
the Secretary of Agriculture have adequate 
legislative authority to correct the malad- 
justment and injustice now in the meat in- 
dustry, but they have not worked in close 
cooperation and have differed on important 
questions of policy. 


RESTRICTED OPERATIONS OF PACKING PLANTS 


The War Manpower Commission has recog- 
nized that meat packing is an essential in- 
dustry. The Department of Agriculture has 
emphasized the need for all existing packing 
plants in order to slaughter and prepare for 
consumption the large production of live- 
stock which is necessary and is being en- 
couraged to meet the needs of the armed 
forces, the civilian population, and our allies, 
A very substantial part of these facilities 
are threatened, however, with the necessity 
of discontinuing operations growing out of 
the losses suffered under the price main- 
tained by the Office of Price Administration. 
The present shortage in meat supplies is sub- 
stantially explained by the small volume of 
‘operations of many packers. The losses of 
the companies increase with the volume of 
business and in order to minimize losses 
while continuing to operate, many plants 
have reduced their slaughter to a minimum. 
One concern, which presented a witness to 
the committee, is slaughtering only 900 head 
of hogs per week, whereas its normal volume 
is 3,600 head. A representative of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butchers Union, 
of the American Federation of Labor, testified 
that because of the bad price situation the 
packers have reduced employment to only 
28 to 30 hours a week. The members are 
receiving only guaranteed minimum wages 
and are threatening a holiday—not against 
the packers but against the price squeeze 
suffered by their employers. 

THE PRICE SQUEEZE 

The Price Control Act of 1942 was amended 
October 2, 1942, to provide: 

“That in the fixing of maximum prices 


| on products resulting from the processing of 
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agricultural commodities, including livestock, 
a generally fair and equitable margin shall 
be allowed for such processing.” 

This amendment has not been heeded by 
the Office of Price Administration. The evi< 
dence before the committee, including spe- 
cifically that of representatives of the Office 
of Price Administration charged with the 
fixing and administration of meat prices, is 
convincing that the present prices do not 
provide a “generally fair and equitable mar- 
gin.” The Chief of the section charged with 
the establishment of meat prices guessed 
that from 20 to 40 percent of the industry 
would be unable to continue in business at 
present Office of Price Administration prices 
and present livestock costs. The pork prices 
now outstanding were established on basis 
of the cost to the packers of approximately 
$13.50 per hundred pounds, Chicago average, 
The prices of hogs at the time of hearing in 
mid-February was $15.75. At this cost for 
hogs there is no margin for packers. They 
are, in fact, losing from $2 to 64 per head 
slaughtered. The situation on beef is not-so 
severe; but here also there is a failure by 
the Office of Price Administration to provide, 
as required by the Price Control Act, a fair 
margin. The beef prices now maintained by 
the Office of Price Administration are ap- 
proximately $1 per 100 pounds below the 
normal margin and the loss of typical packers 
ranges from 57 cents to $3.75 per head slaugh- 
tered, depending on quality. 


CONCLUSION 


The record before the committee contains 
no satisfactory explanation of the long-stand- 
ing failure of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to accord to meat processors the fair and 
equitable margin required by the Price Con- 
trol Act. Unless the packers are assured 
such fair margins, the Nation is faced with 
increasing meat shortages and the possible 
loss of as much as one-third of the present 
plants. This problem has been allowed by 
the Office of Price Administration and the 
Secretary of Agriculture to remain unsolved, 
although they have been aware of it for 
several months. There is as between the 
Office of Price Administration and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture a regrettable lack of 
joint effort. The committee has made clear 
to the officials concerned that the present 
situation cannot be permitted to continue 
and that an immediate correction of the 
situation is necessary in the public interest. 


Captain Williams Answers Captain 
Rickenbacker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker has been making 
numerous speeches throughout the 
country discussing labor and what he 
regards as the shortcomings of the 
workers in war industry. Much pub- 
licity has been given to Captain Ricken- 
backer’s jeremiads against civilian 
workers. Little publicity has been given 
to the refutations of these charges made 
by prominent citizens. 

Because I believe it worth while that 
the country may be apprised of the feel- 
ings of others on the subject who take 
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issue with Captain Rickenbacker, I am 
inserting herein a statement made by 
Capt. Howard Y. Williams and issued by 
the Union for Democratic Action. The 
statement is as follows: 


Capt. Howard T. Williams, of St. Paul, 
Minn., one of Minnesota's World War No. 1 
heroes and field director of the Union for 
Democratic Action headed by Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, challenges Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 
in an open letter, “Don’t let them use you, 
Eddie, to divide the American pecple, to set 
soldiers against workers. The American he- 
roes in the shops and factories and on the 
farms have the same stuff in them as the boys 
in the hell holes of the Pacific. Don't sound 
retreat for heroes on any front. 

“I cannot let your attack on civilian work- 
ers go unchallenged. Men do not change 
materially when they take off overalls for a 
uniform. They are pretty much the same 
men. Of course, war tests men in a severe 
way. Like every other great crisis in life, it 
makes some men and breaks others. 

-“You know by experience that almost every 
regiment has its lazybones, its cowards, men 
who are afraid to die, who are yellow. But, 
thank God, most soldiers do their stuff and 
have the qualities of heroes. 

“Well, Eddie, the men in the factories are 
the same kind of men as those in the armies, 
They are the brothers, fathers, friends, and 
neighbors of the men in the armies. Some 
are lazy, just as in the ranks of the soldiers, 
Some are inefficient, some shirk hard tasks 
and long hours. But the bulk of civilians, 
just like soldiers, are hard-working fellows 
doing their best, working 48 to 69 hours a 
week. 

„It is because this is so that men in the 
factories and on the farms see that this is a 
fight to preserve democracy as against au- 
tocracy and were enlisting in such numbers 
that the Government had to stop enlistments 
in order to maintain production of the instru- 
ments of war. In the conquered countries 
also it is the trade unions that are leading the 
underground fight against fascism. 

“Because of my admiration for you as a 
soldier I as another soldier want to ask you, 
Don’t you think that these men who are 
staying at the less conspicuous tasks because 
of their patriotism have also gained their 
right to citizenship as much as you or I? 
Over the months, they are working just as 
hard as any heroes in the Solomon Islands 
would work at the same job, Would ycu 
disenfranchise all but the few hundred 
thousand members of the armed forces who 
have seen active service? 

“You emphasize the fact that soldiers are 
risking their lives for $50 a month. It isa 
pitiful amount, and yet the fact is that with 
their meals and clothes and family allotments 
it is greater financial security than thou- 
sands of them have known in civilian life. 
Why do you want to drag all workers’ pay to 
this level? Why not let this wealthiest coun- 
try raise soldiers’ pay at least to the level of 
workers? Where do you get the idea that 
men in the factories should work for $50 a 
month, while managers should not be limited 
to $67,000 a year, lest it curb their incentive? 
Don't we all need incentives and shouldn't 
we all make comparable sacrifices? 

“Do you believe, as you indicated in your 
Detroit speech, that post-war America should 
guarantee the open shop although it has 
taken years of real struggle on the part of 
workers’ organizations to eliminate, at least 
partially, this denial of majority rights? Do 
you believe that the Wagner Act should be 
abolished? 

“You have found in the aviation industry 
that by associating yourself with other lead- 
ers in the industry you have greatly benefited. 
What makes you think that workers should 
not benefit by this same association in un- 
fons? Just as we war veterans have banded 
together in the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled 


American Veterans to protect our comrades, 
so workers organize themselves to protect and 
strengthen their standards of living. What 
is the difference, Eddie? 

“You do not want soldiers on their return 
to join unions. What would you think of 
a man who said he wanted to fight the Japs 
but wouldn't join the Army and wanted to 
be a free lance? Just as soldiers ought to 
join armies to be effective, so workers should 
join unions; and businessmen, trade asso- 
ciations; and lawyers, bar associations; etc. 
Some trade-unions do have racketeers, just 
as industries have their Insulls and Whitneys 
and just as some regiments have cowards and 
traitors, but our job is not to do away with 
unions, industries, or regiments, but to clean 
out the misfits, 

“Do you believe that absenteeism, a prac- 
tice condemned by all, is exclusively the fault 
of labor unions, or labor leaders? Or do you 
believe, with the Office of War. Information, 
that absenteeism is a complex phenomenon 
with a e of causes, including bad 
working conditions, inadequate housing and 
transportation facilities, sickness, etc.? 

“Now, Eddie, don't bet short on the Amer- 
ican people. In the trenches, in the fac- 
tories, on the farms, in the offices, they 
measure up to the crisis. I know you do not 
mean to follow Hitler in creating second- 
class citizens, but that is what you are doing, 
nevertheless, in seeking to set soldiers against 
workers. Don’t let them drag your great 
military record in the mud in this way. In 
unity there is strength. Don't let them use 
you to divide the American people.” 

Captain Williams went to France in the 
summer of 1917 as a first lieutenant in the 
Tenth Engineers and was among the first 
25,000 American soldiers to land in France, 
He was promoted to captain, cited by Gen- 
eral Pershing for conspicuous bravery, and 
decorated by the French. The men of his 
regiment dedicated the regimental history to 
Captain Williams in recognition of his out- 
standing leadership. Under Gov. Elmer A. 
Benson of Minnesota, he served as director 
of the division of soldier welfare for several 
years, supervising the spending of over 
$1,000,000 a year in service to disabled war 
veterans, 


We Must Learn To Take It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, a total or 
global war imposes restrictions and de- 
privations upon the civilian populace of 
any belligerent country. Our own be- 
loved country has never been subjected 
to regimentation heretofore, though it 
must be recognized it will be unavoidable 
henceforth for the duration, All of us 
are prone to kick and grumble. We are 
a peace-loving people and have been ac- 
customed, more or less, to live our own 
lives without too much regard for the 
needs of our neighbors, but we must 
learn to grin and bear it. We must 
tighten our belts and reconcile ourselves 
to doing without a great many items we 
have heretofore regarded as necessary to 
our happiness and very existence. 

An editorial in the Kent News-Journal, 
of Kent, Wash., the editor of which is 
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John L. Fournier, an outstanding citizen 
of rural King County, discusses the sub- 
ject in a recent issue of that paper. I 
include it herewith: 


LET’S QUIT GRUMBLING AND TAKE IT IN STRIDE 


Rationing is now just coming into its own 
in this Nation and henceforth the people of 
this country will know the true meaning of 
a war economy that is demanding the limit 
of the production of our farms and factories. 
It is destined to directly affect every man, 
woman, and child in the Nation, and as ra- 
tioning increases, coupons will become more 
valuable than money and the man in the 
street becomes an equal to the man in the 
castle—as far as purchasing power is con- 
cerned. It is a great leveling process that is 
certain to affect social and economic trends 
of the future. 

Rationing bids fair to become a bogey 
because of its many complications, its an- 
noyances, its far-reaching restrictions upon 
the activities of the average citizen. It is, 
however, a small price to pay for democracy. 
Its particular forms may be momentarily un- 
pleasant and unpopular, but it is neverthe- 
less the only solution for the problems of 
war-created shortages. 

Comparatively speaking, the American 
people have little to complain about. There 
are no dire or drastic shortages; the average 
war-ration of the average American would 
be unparalleled bounty for the starving peo- 
ples of Europe. 

We are not hurt; we like to complain and 


-grumble because we are so doggoned inde- 


pendent that we resent anything that even 
slightly regiments us in our individualistic 
actions, We are like the little boy with a 
dental appointment—the anticipation is 
more painful than the tooth pulling. 

Because we are Americans we mumble and 
grumble, but by the same token we shall 
eventually put aside our gripes and settle 
down to the job of taking the thing in stride, 
with final conviction that rationing is a fair 
and democratic method of distributing our 
products to all the people, 


Fifth Columning? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing column by Henry Davis Nadig 
from the Keene Evening Sentinel, of 
Keene, N. H., for February 26, 1943: 

FIFTH COLUMNING? 

Hitler is doing very well in the United 
States. 

And without a doubt he knows it. His 
minions here, his spies and fifth columnists, 
are no doubt keeping him in close touch 
with fifth column progress. 

Hitler is doing better than you think— 
because we are falling for the oldest foible 
of human relations—the readiness to pick 
flaws in somebody else. 

Astoundingly prevalent of late is a pen- 
chant for picking flaws in this or that mem- 
ber of the United Nations, 

Do we think we're being smart, or what? 

Don’t we know this sort of thing is just 
what Hitler is trying to promote? 

Can't we be big enough to overlook the 
natural feelings of other nationalities, forget 
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any apparent inconsistencies for the time 
being and lock at the larger, more real and 
more important issue—prosecution of the 
war to a victorious conclusion? 

England is interested in England? Russia 
Is looking out for herself? Who are we look- 
ing out for? 

(Only we are beginning feebly to see that 
we can't look out for ourselves without at 
the same time helping out the other fellow, 
too.) 

Aren't we able to have a healthy and 
healthful skepticism without bruiting it all 
over the place in the form of petty wonders 
and worries and questionings about the mo- 
tives of this, that and the other move or 
utterance from one or more of our fellow 
United Nations? 

Apparentiy not. Apparently we must learn 

our human relations the hard way, the way we 
always have. Apparently we must learn by 
experience, not by observation and record. 

From the rostrum and from columnists and 
commentators, from editorial writers are com- 
ing bits of fault-finding with Britain, with 
Russia, and sometimes with other countries 
on our side, remarks that goad the public 
into confusion and subtly question the ulti- 
mate intent of the nation that may be the 
object of comment. 

This is the subtiest form of aiding and 
abetting the cause of the enemy. This is 
fifth-columning at its slickest and least 
recognizable form. 

Yet such speaking and such writing, more’s 

the pity, is usually done genuinely and with 
sincere concern for the country and for the 
United Nations. 
Having overcome to a large degree our erst- 
while American gullibility, are we not now go- 
ing over to the other extreme? Aren't we 
putting a premium on skepticism, on doubt- 
ing? 

And in so doing, aren't we undermining not 
only the cause of the United Nations but also 
our own cause which is so inextricably tied to 
the United Nations ideal, to the Atlantic 
Charter and the “four freedoms”? 

What did Stalin mean in his recent Red 
Army speech? What did he mean in any 
one of several statements you could pick out 
and start to pick to pieces? 

What did Churchill mean when he spoke 
of the British Empire and its maintenance 
recently? 

What does Mr. Roosevelt mean when he 
says this, that, or the other? Or what do the 
heads of the alphabetical agencies in Wash- 
ington mean in their many and varied pro- 
nunciamentos? 

In large measure what they mean is a mat- 
ter of how clear a thought and how fair a 
spirit you bring to the listening and the read- 
ing. You can—and you do—do your own 
interpreting. (Or you let some speaker or 
writer do it for you and take it for your 
own.) 

A minister recently wrote in a letter to an 
editor that personally he wouldn’t trust 
either Stalin or Hitler. 

Therein lies the whole crux of the matter. 

Nobody is asking anybody else to trust Hit- 
ler or Stalin (or Churchill or Roosevelt, for 
that matter) personally. 

What we are being asked by the United 
Nations, by the implications of the world con- 
cept we are bringing into fact, is that we trust 
our leaders—those of our own country and 
those of our brother countries—impersonally. 

Can’t we ever grow out of a 1900-1925 
mental state? Can't we get down to modern 
times? Can’t we give enough stuff to the 
ideal and the objective to bury the sense of 
pettiness and personality? Can't we supplant 
this with a fervor for friendship that recog- 
nizes faults but that melts them into the 
background and makes the good things lessen 
their effect? 
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A friend, it has been said and quoted again 
and again, is a feller what knows yer and what 
likes yer just the same. 

That’s the spirit we have to bring about 
among the United Nations. It’s the spirit 
that doesn’t deny frailties but elicits the good 
factors to such a degree that understanding 
and good will make progress together. 

It’s time we stopped playing into Hitler's 
fifth column by publicizing so much of the 
kind of stuff he likes to see. 


The Importance of Defining the Essen- 
tiality of the Textile Industry in the 
War Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call attention to an industry vitally 
essential to our war effort, the second 
largest in the country in the value of its 
products in normal times, and one which 
is faced with drastic consequences 
through displacement of labor and cur- 
tailment of raw materials unless the 
Government takes the necessary steps 
to safeguard its continuance. 

This industry is concerned with one 
of the three basic needs of human life— 
food, clothing, and shelter. It affects the 
lives of every citizen. I refer to the tex- 
tile industry. 

This industry can be divided into two 
parts, one dealing with natural fibers 
and the other with synthetic fibers. 

The natural fibers—cotion, silk, and 
wool—require only the use of mechani- 
cal equipment to convert them into 
yarns and fabrics, whereas the synthetic 
fibers must be manufactured and require 
raw materials, as well as mechanical 
equipment. This part of the textile in- 
dustry is known as the rayon industry. 

The use of cotton in the textile in- 
dustry is governed by the availability of 
equipment to convert it into yarns and 
fabrics, and increasing the growth of 
cotton will not alleviate its shortage or 
increase its use in textiles. 

On the other hand, the production of 
rayon has been restricted and curtailed 
not because of equipment shortage but 
because Government agencies have not 
made the essential raw materials avail- 
able for its production. 

During the past 20 years the rayon 
industry has grown from the position of 
producing an artificial silk largely used 
for ornamental purposes to that of pro- 
ducing a basic textile fiber of equal im- 
portance to wool, silk, or cotton and hav- 
ing a very definite and essential place in 
civilian needs. In the period immedi- 
ately preceding the outbreak of war, 
when the diplomatic situation between 
the United States and Japan became 
such that imports of silk from Japan 
were halted by Government order, the 
rayon industry was called upon to allo- 
cate a substantial part of its production 
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to industries whose livelihood had for- 
merly depended on the unrestricted use 
of silk. 

With the entrance of the United 
States in the war, the rayon industry 
was called upon to supply increasing 
quantities of its output for direct war 
purposes. For example, more than 100,- 
€00,000 pounds have been or are now be- 
ing diverted for the production of auto- 
mobile tire cord. Again, increasing 
quantities of rayon have been requisi- 
tioned for the production of various 
types of parachutes, the quantities for 
this purpose running into many millions 
of yards. Large production has gone to 
other uses, such as insulation, linings, 
signal panels, and many other uses. 

The necessities of war have cut into 
the normal civilian supply to which 
rayon would ordinarily fall to such an 
extent that it is estimated by some of the 
leading producers that in the current 
year there will be available for civilian 
purposes not more than 40 percent of 
the amount of rayon available for civil- 
ian uses in 1941. Even this limited goal 
can only be attained if the necessary 
raw materials and manpower are made 
available to the rayon producers. 

The present situation is one that calls 
for immediate action. On one hand, the 
War Production Board, realizing and 
acknowledging the essential qualities of 
rayon, diverts a substantial share of the 
production to direct war uses, thereby 
reducing markedly the quantity avail- 
able for civilian use; on the other hand, 
the Board refrains from taking the nec- 
essary steps to make available to the 
industry the raw materials needed to as- 
sure the continued production of rayon. 

The Board apparently overlooks an 
essential factor distinct to the rayon in- 
dustry, which is that rayon is produced 
by a continuous process and must be op- 
erated 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
without interruption. The Board seems 
also to have overlooked the fact that 
the production of yarns for war uses is 
dependent directly upon the production 
of yarns for civilian use, and that elimi- 
nating or restricting civilian production 
must inevitably hamper or completely 
obstruct the production for war uses. 

In connection with the activities of 
the War Production Board it would ap- 
pear that its efforts have been confined 
solely to using present production facil- 
ities, where possible, in direct war uses, 
while neglecting completely the balance 
of facilities not so used. While this ef- 
fort is understandable, judged strictly 
on the needs of the armed services, it 
must inevitably result in failure, if it de- 
stroys our civilian morale. 

In total war it is just as essential to 
provide for the well-being of civilians 
who are engaged in war production as 
it is to provide for the man at the front. 
The war front is an extension of the 
civilian front. It is of great importance 
to the war effort that ample food and 
clothing be made available to the men 
and women engaged in war production, 
so that they will not be discouraged from 
exerting every effort to meet and surpass 
production schedules. We should not 
lose sight of the fact that in the last war 
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the collapse of Germany began behind 
the lines, and that her soldiers were not 
beaten until the home front had weak- 
ened through the deprivation of the 
common necessities of life. Now in this 
war we find ourselves confronted with 
the same danger in this country. 

To see the situation in its proper per- 
spective, we must bear in mind the expe- 
riences of England and Canada with this 
problem in the present war. In Eng- 
land, as in America, great emphasis was 
placed on the production of direct war 
materials. In order to accomplish this, 
labor was transferred from all indus- 
tries, including the textile industry. It 
was not long before authorities realized 
that there were not sufficient textiles to 
clothe the people, and steps had to be 
taken to invoke the Manpower Act and 
transfer workers directly out of war in- 
dustries to the textile mills. Thus the 
stamp of essentiality was placed upon 
an industry which, only shortly before, 
had been deemed nonessential. 

The problem as to whether an item in 
wartime is essential or nonessential is 
one that can be determined—in practi- 
cal terms—only after all of the factors 
have been weighed. This has been evi- 
denced by the experience of Canada 
in meeting the problem of absenteeism 
in war industries. After exhausting all 
the appeals to patriotism, the authori- 
ties concluded that the only effective 
way to deal with the problem of absen- 
teeism was to provide the workers with 
the necessary incentive. 

They found that men and women tired 
rapidly of working for money whose only 
value to them appeared to represent sav- 
ings or tax payments. The serious prob- 
lem of absenteeism was a direct out- 
growth of this situation. The solution 
to the problem was simply to provide the 
opportunity for these workers to convert 
the dollars they earned into something 
tangible, the value of which they could 
estimate, such as clothing. Conse- 
quently, the Canadian textile industry 
was granted a high manpower rating 
and has been kept operating at capacity, 
not only as a means of properly clothing 
the people, but also as practical aid in re- 
ducing the loss of production due to 
absenteeism. 

Evidence of the importance of the 
rayon industry in the economic life of 
this country was given in a message sent 
last month to producing firms by the 
Director of the Textile Clothing and 
Leather Division of W. P. B., Mr. Frank 
L. Walton. On February 13 he said: 

Urgently request you increase your pro- 
duction all possible for more production 
needed for military and essential civilian 
needs. We expect to channel all production 
into most essential usage and all extra pro- 


duction you can make will help the war 
effort. 


Despite these signs of awakening rec- 
ognition of the importance of the textile 
industry as a whole, it would appear that 
little effort has been made by the various 
Government agencies to properly safe- 
guard our homefront. While it is true 
that there is an Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply, in practice its operation seems to be 


to glean such scraps as might be left 
on the table of war production and then 
allocate them to civilian needs. This 
Office of Civilian Supply should be called 
upon to define what steps it has taken 
to guarantee that an adequate supply 
of clothing materials will continue to be 
available for civilian requirements. 

There appears to be one school of 
thought which contends that to win the 
war, civilians must be forced to do with- 
out. In total war, such an attitude begs 
the question in my opinion and serves 
only as a cloak to cover inability to deal 
with the situation as a whole. It is my 
belief that it can only result in chaos. 
This attitude can only be justified on the 
grounds that we have convinced our- 
selves beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
the war will be over in 6 months. Since 
no responsible person dares entertain any 
such hope, it follows that we must be 
prepared to provide for the civilian needs 
for a long period of sustained effort. If 
we wish to avoid disintegration on the 
home front, we must safeguard effi- 
ciently our civilian needs, 

In order to accomplish this, we must 
first recognize the essential contribution 
of the textile industry to our war efforts 
on both the fighting front and the home 
front. We must assure this industry 
adequate supplies of raw materials and 
manpower to maintain this effort. Un- 
less this is done, the loss to the country 
may be irretrievable. 


H. R. 1867 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the National Association of the 
Physically Handicapped, I introduced 
H. R. 1867, and, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the provisions of that bill as 
drawn: 

H. R. 1867 


A bill to provide a revolving loan fund in the 
Disaster Loan Corporation, to which worthy 
citizens may apply for loans to procure 
prosthetic, orthopedic, or other appliances 
or devices, to enable such citizens to be- 
come wholly or partially self-supporting, 
and thus contribute to needed manpower to 
win the war 
Be it enacted, eto, That there is hereby 

established an Office of Personal Catastrophe 

Loans in the Disaster Loan Corporation, a 

subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation. “Personal catastrophe” shall be 

defined as an injury, or disease, which re- 

quires use of a prosthetic, orthopedic, hear- 
ing, or other appliance, to enable the indi- 
vidual affected to return to useful and gain- 
ful employment. 

The Office of Personal Catastrophe Loans 
shall be funded with the initial sum of 
$5,000,000, to be supplied by the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation from funds not 


otherwise allocated, 
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Said fund shall be established as a revolv- 
ing loan fund to the herein-described per- 
sons, who, upon proper application by the 
individual, and certification by the properly 
designated official, may thus be afforded 
necessary relief. In each instance the indi- 
vidual shall have free choice of the appliance 
best suited to h'; or her personal needs, with 
the only proviso that it will fit him or her for 
uweful and gainful employment. 

No loan may be made without certification 
that the individual applying is worthy, of 
good character, and without the instant 
means of independen action. 

There shall be secured from each certified 
applicant a note and pledge, to make repay- 
ment month by month, when employed, with 
interest at a rate not higher than 2 percent 
per annum. 

The Office of Personal Catastrophe Loans 
is authorized and directed to utilize the per- 
sonnel and facilities of existing loan agencies 
of the Disaster Loan Corporation and Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in passing 
upon all applications. 

The personnel of the Office of Person Catas- 
trophe Loans shall be appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and the expense of the 
office shall be paid by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

This act is effective upon date of passage, 


Lend-Lease Makes Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or a 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement issued by the National 
League of Women Voters: 

Lend-lease helped the United States before 
Pearl Harbor. 

Thanks to the impetus lend-lease gave to 
production of war supplies we were not 
caught flat-footed when war came. 

Plants and shipyards were already hum- 
ming and expanding after 9 months of lend- 
lease activity. Our capacity to produce was 
este greater than it would have been other- 

se, 

Lend-lease helps the United States carry 
war to all fronts. 

Russians have attacked the enemy in 
American-built planes, 

Chinese have struck at Japanese-occupied 
territory in American fighter planes. 

Britons have smashed at Rommel’s forces 
in General Sherman tanks. 

Indian factories have turned steel into 
shells with American tools. 

Lend-lease gives to the United States as 
well as takes from it. 

Britain rushed antiaircraft guns to the 
Panama Canal and sent barrage balloons to 
guard the California coast when the Japs 
struck at Pearl Harbor. 

Two-thirds of the warships and transports 
used in our north African landings were 
furnished by Britain—160 British Spitfires, 
100 miles of portable airfield runways, 130 
reconnaissance boats, over a half million 
antitank mines and grenades, 

Australia and New Zealand are facing 
serisus food shortages in order to feed Amer- 
ican troops. 
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Australia has supplied 26,000,000 pounds 
of meat, 20,000,000 pounds of potatoes, 25,- 
000,000 pounds of fruit, 5,500,000 quarts of 
milk. 

New Zealand has supplied 16,000,000 
pounds of meat, 1,500,000 dozen eggs, 2,000,000 
pounds of butter, 3,000,000 pounds of sugar. 

Britain has turned over 16 hotels to the 
United States for Army headquarters staffs— 
hotels fully equipped, heated, and staffed. 
Our troops are housed in barracks heated 5 
degrees above the temperature permitted to 
the English troops. 

Our troops in India, Egypt, the Middle 
East, north Africa, Iceland, and the Fiji Is- 
lands are receiving supplies from our allies. 
Great Britain is furnishing food, fuel, medi- 
cal supplies, and millions of blankets and 
socks; is providing our troops with trans- 
portation, housing, hospitals, airfields, re- 
pair depots, etc. 

Lend-lease money is spent in the United 
States. 

Much lend-lease money has gone to Ameri- 
can farmers, laborers, and businessmen who 
have produced the food, the planes, the tanks, 
and other supplies. 

Five hundred and fifty million dollars of 
lend-lease money has been spent to build 
and expand American plants—Ford tank and 
aircraft engine factories at Willow Run, Dear- 
born, and Highland Park; the Chrysler tank 
arsenal; the Boeing, Douglas, Bell Aircraft; 
various shipyards. 

Lend-lease money has helped to develop 
American processes for dehydrating foods. 
Eggs, milk, and meat are being shipped in 
powdered form to our troops and allies, saving 
vital shipping space for tanks, planes, guns. 

Lend-lease is-not the major cause of our 
food shortages. 

Chief causes of food shortages have been 
increased size of the Army and Navy (a sol- 
dier eats 25 percent more than a civilian); 
increased civilian demands, due to higher 
incomes. 

Only 7 percent of United States food output 
in 1942 was exported under lend-lease—1943 
demands will be much higher. Percent of 
some products lend-leased was high, others 
low. For example: 


United States supply: 


Percent 


LEND-LEASE BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE 


Lend-lease has contributed to the winning 
- of the war. Lend-lease is paving the way for 
the future. As part, of a larger policy con- 
cerning lend-lease repayments 10 countries 
are already pledged to work with us for better 
economic relations. The lessons of coopera- 
tion learned through lend-lease will help in 
working out the even harder problems of 
peace. 

The Lend-Lease Act expires in June 1943 
unless the Congress takes action to renew it. 
Most congressional criticism is being aimed at 
the methods of repayment (to be made in 
kind, in property, or other benefits) and 
comes from those who want to collect the full 
talance on accounts due in dollars or in bene- 
fits measurable in dollars, such as territory, 
air bases, etc. 

It would be rash to the point of disaster 
were the Congress to attempt now to strike a 
bookkeeper’s balance in settlement of lend- 
lease. 

In what coin shall we measure the value of 
the Greeks who died of starvation, of the 
Poles who were shot by firing squads, of the 
Chinese whose country has been ravaged, of 
the millions of dead and wounded Russians, 
of the English who lived underground or in 
darkness through countless days of bombing? 


The Tax Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an 
editorial from the New Haven Register 
of March 3 which puts the blame for our 
present muddled tax situation right 
where it belongs—on Congress and the 
United States Treasury. 

We join in the appeal to taxpayers to 
be prompt in filing March 15 returns and 
paying the first. installment on their 
taxes, but we in the Congress are setting 
a particularly bad example of prompt- 
ness by our failure to take some decisive 
action to resolve our present tax prob- 
lems. 

There is a particularly apt remark ap- 


plicable to the present fuddle-duddling | 


of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, but suffice to say that most of Con- 
gress and 40,000,000 taxpayers want 
some quick action. Each one of us is 
willing to pay his just debts to the Gov- 
ernment, but we would like to know how, 
when, and how much, It is purely non- 
sense to even consider some of the pro- 
posals over which time is being wasted. 
Let us be honest, simple, direct, and fair, 
and let us adopt the Ruml plan—now. 
Here is the editorial: 


UP THE WRONG TREE 


A United States Serator and a Member of 
the House of Representatives went on the air 
with the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
last night in an appeal, sponsored by the 
Department of the last-named spokesman, 
for prompt payment of Federal income taxes 
due the 15th of this month. They placed 
promptness in payment on a basis of keeping 
faith with the men on the far-flung fighting 
fronts. It was said that citizens are falling 
behind last year in filing their returns and 
making payments. 

There is no question about the desirability 
of prompt return filing and taxpaying. Any 
thoughtful person will hope for that and urge 
it. Yet the question may be raised whether 
the Washington congressional and depart- 
mental spokesmen are not barking up the 
wrong tree. 

One reason why paying is slow this year 
traces straight back to the departments rep- 
resented in this appeal for promptness. 
Although the individual income on which 
taxes, now due, were to be levied began in 
January, it was well into the fall before the 
Congress and the Treasury fixed the rates at 
which the taxpayer was to pay. The year 
was practically five-sixths gone before he 
knew how much he should lay aside out of 
current earnings. The money was gone. 

To make that clear is not merely to make 
a point, for the record, of past official dilly- 
dallying and pulling and hauling and, by the 
Treasury, persistent injection of extraneous 
schemes which were well known to be quite 
unacceptable to the Congress. A purpose is 
to point out that in those same quarters from 
which now comes the call for promptness, 
to keep faith with the soldiers, there is 
taking place some of the same procrastina- 
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tion that is at the bottom of the currently 
deplored delay. 

Present indications are that decision on 
the real issue of collection on the Ruml plan 
of pay-as-you-earn taxation is being post- 
poned until July, and the issue of rates for 
this year along with it. That means that 
the taxpayer again may not know before late 
summer or autumn what his true tax liability 
will be for this year or next year, whether he 
is going to have to save for some of it or if 
it all will be taken from him before he gets 
it. Confronted with the consequence of de- 
lay the official procedure is to persist in 
delay. 

As noted above, promptness in payment is 
indeed most desirable. No thoughtful per- 
son would think of counseling anything but 
that. But at the same time it would be 
more appropriate, and more constructive, if 
instead of hounding the taxpayer there were 
some hounding of the agencies which refuse 
to tell the taxpayer what is going to be de- 
manded of him, in time for him to adjust 
his way of living so as to be able to pay 
up. 
The citizen of moderate means who, not 
until within 4 or 5 months of the due date, 
is told that his tax liability is to be jumped 
three or four hundred dollars or more would 
like to keep faith with the men on the fight- 
ing front, if that is the basis it is to be put 
on, just as much as the next man. But as 
the adage goes, you can't squeeze honey out 
of an onion. The point is that to date there 
is not much assurance that the situation will 
be much better, as a result of official action, 
next year than this, 


The Poll Tax Must Be Abolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Rercorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered -by me 
over the National Broadcasting Co., 
February 26, 1943: 


On January 6 the present Congress went 
into session. Since then the American people 
have witnessed their best interests defeated 
time and time again. Each week has brought 
about one or more action on the part of the 
House and the Senate which has been a 
negation of the things for which Americans 
are fighting and dying. For instance, dur- 
ing the past week the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives 
eliminated from an appropriation bill $2,973,- 
000 for the care of children, $2,454,000 for 
manpower control, $3,068,000 for wartime 
education, and $1,200,000 for maternity 
aid. 

It is very difficult to conceive of a more 
serious blow against our home front than 
these eliminations. This means the refusal 
to care for the soldiers’ wives who are about 
to become mothers and the denial of care 
for the children of mothers who are loyally 
fighting in the battle for production in the 
war factories and defense plants all over the 
Nation. £ 

This tragic condition in the legislative 
branch of the Government is not mere acci- 
dent. It is the continuance of a policy ap- 
plied to every phase of the war effort, a 
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policy which may bring about a plan of taxa- 
tion whereby the burden will be placed dis- 
proportionately and inequitably on the 
shoulders of labor and small businessmen, 
a blind policy of discrimination and un- 
American practices against loyal racial and 
religious groups, Negroes, Americans of Ital- 
ian extraction, Puerto Ricans, Jews, and 
Catholics, which makes it impossible to tap 
this tremendous reservoir of manpower in 
the interests of achieving the unconditional 
surrender of our Axis enemies, This same 
policy is the basis for a daily offensive in 
Congress against American labor. 

Again, I say that this policy and activity in 
Congress is no mere incident. One of the 
main responsible factors is found in the vi- 
cious and undemocratic poll-tax system. 
The poll tax is a device which has brought 
about the disenfranchisement of nearly 
10,000,000 adult voters, about 6,000,000 of 
whom are white and approximately 4,000,000 
are N It has made it possible for Mem- 
bers of Congress to be elected in primaries 
and general elections where the total vote 
cast in some districts has not exceeded 2,000 
votes. Let us bear in mind that Congress- 
men from States where the poll tax does not 
exist have been elected by voters participat- 
ing in the elections—primary and general 
elections—numbering from 40,000 to a half a 
million. The reason for the small number 
of votes cast in poll-tax districts must be at- 
tributed primarily to the requirement for the 
payment of a poll tax. In 7 remaining poll- 
tax States citizens must pay for the privilege 
of yoting sums of from $1 to $3 a year. In 
some of these States these annual poll taxes 
are cumulative for periods of 2 and 3 years 
and in others for the period from the age of 
21 to the age of 45. Thus, it is sometimes 
required of a voter that he pay sums ranging 
from $4.50 to $36. Just think what such a 
large sum means to a poor farmer whose 
whole family annual income in many cases is 
less than $150. Think what this means to a 
family with 3 or 4 voters—who may have to 
pay sums as high as $50 or $75 if they wish to 
vote in an election. It is this tax—looming as 
so large a part of the small cash income of 
millions of families in the poll-tax States— 
that makes for such a small number of vot- 
ers in election districts in these poll-tax 
States. 

Therefore, you can readily see that un- 
democratic elections make for undemocratic 
representation. Men elected in voting con- 
stituencies of 2,000 can never be as responsive 
to the people of their districts as Congress- 
men and Senators elected from districts 
where there is no restriction on the elective 
franchise. Undemocratic representation 
makes for repressive and reactionary legis- 
lation, Every observer on Capitol Hill in 
our Nation’s Capital will readily agree that 
in the main, with several notable exceptions, 
Congressmen and Senators who are bene- 
ficiaries of the poll-tax limitations are in 
the vanguard in the denial of win-the-war 
legislation for the home front, It is no 
secret that the opposition to the President's 
p for the limiting of salaries to 
$25,000 a year during wartime, for genuine 
price control and effective rationing, as 
well as to other essential measures in the 
President’s seven-point economic program— 
that this opposition comes to a considerable 
extent from those who have been elected 
in poll-tax districts. 

It is no secret that those who are beating 
the war drums against the working man 
and working woman, who make up the vital 
regiments in our battle for all-out produc- 
tion are likewise to a large degree representa- 
tives of poll-tax districts. 

The abolition of the poll tax will, therefore, 
Temove the system of elections which makes 


it possible to have in Congress a good num- 
ber of Representatives who are the propo- 
nents of a policy which, if successful, will 
prove disastrous to the President’s and the 
American people’s plan for victory. 

There is another very important aspect to 
this problem which in this world-wide 
war is the very foundation stone of victory. 
In peacetime the struggle for the abolition 
of the poll tax is part of the great fight 
begun in 1776 by our forefathers for the 
extension of the blessings of democracy to 
everybody, irrespective of race, color, or 
creed, Jefferson said it and the American 
people affirmed that proposition in the Dec- 
laration of Independence—that all men are 
created equal. There were no exceptions, 
either in the Declaration or in the minds 
and hearts of the patriots who gave birth to 
this Nation founded on this creed. The 
abolition of the poll tax is the continuance 
of this fight begun in 1776 and carried on 
by Lincolr in 1860. That is the character 
of the fight in peacetime. 

In this war the effects of anti-poll-tax 
legislation extend beyond our own borders. 
Not only will the abolition of the poll tax 
lift the morale of the 13,000,000 loyal Negro 
Americans in this country and thereby "orge 
that national unity which is so essential to 
victory, but it will be living evidence and 
reaffirmation to our United Nations Allies 
and to the colonial peoples in India, Africa, 
Latin America, and the Caribbean of our 
earnest and high resolve to win the battle 
for a free and democratic world. The best 
demonstration of our sincerity to extend de- 
mocracy all over the world is for us to extend 
it now, before the war is over, to everyone 
within our own borders. 

I assure my friends that this is not force 
legislation against the South. We in Con- 
gress have heard from thousands of fine 
Southern people of all races and creeds, who 
understand the vital issue involved in the 
fight to abolish the poll tax, and who want 
to see it through. This is legislation in- 
tended to benefit the whole American peo- 
ple—South and North, East and West. The 
abolition of the poll tax is a cause supported 
by all branches of the labor movement—Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, American 
Federation of Labor, and the railway broth- 
erhoods. It has the overwhelming support 
of church people—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jews—of women's organizations, of organ- 
izations of Negro people and other minorities. 

For these reasons I have felt it my duty to 
make the fight for the abolition of the poll 
tax in this session of Congress. I introduced 
my bill (H. R. 7) to abolish the poll tax on 
the very first day of this session. The bill 
has not been reported out of the Judiciary 
Committee. It, therefore, becomes neces- 
sary to file with the Speaker of the House a 
petition to discharge the Judiciary Commit- 
tee in order to secure a vote on anti-poll tax 
legislation. To validate the petition it must 
be signed by 218 Members of the House of 
Representatives. This petition will be filed 
Friday, March 5, 

It is up to the American people who hear 
me tonight to let their Congressmen know 
that they wish them to sign this petition. 
It is up to you who hear me to give your sup- 
port to this effort to bring democracy to our 
whole people. In carrying out this fight 
against the poll tax I feel that I am con- 
tinuing the battle begun by my former col- 
league, the late Lee E. Geyer, of California, 
whose untimely death last year was so deeply 
felt by the whole American people. In this 
great fight I have every confidence that I am 
carrying out the mandate of the American 
people to give the best that I have to the 
cause of national unity, victory, and freedom. 
I thank you, 
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France Is With Us Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me at the 
dinner tendered by the French Chamber 
of Commerce and the French Institute of 
New York to the French north African 
naval and military missions at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City, Wednesday, 
March 3, 1943: 


Probably at no time in the history of the 
world has the cause of freedom been so 
hideously and so seriously threatened as to- 
day. Certainly at no time in the history of 
the world has the cause of freedom meant 
so much to so many. I doubt if anyone 
anywhere questioned the heart of France in 
this cause. Howsoever events may have 
temporarily clouded this fact; howsoever 
circumstances may have caught the cause 
of freedom unprepared in France and tem- 
porarily imprisoned it; tonight proudly and 
gloriously we welcome here in New York, in 
the persons of gallant French soldiers and 
sailors united with us in what has become, 
in fact, a sacred war, evidence that the 
French people, wherever free to act, are de- 
termined to fight not only for the freedom 
of France but for the freedom of all peoples 
everywhere. 

In the midst of the strain and stress of 
our united war effort; in the midst of our in- 
evitable concern; in the midst of our tears 
and our sacrifices, tonight we can afford to 
pause and rejoice. France, la belle France, 
is with us again. 

I doubt if you who are French realize the 
full import of that message to us who are 
Americans, We have never doubted you, 
The record stands and cannot be denied. 
Your ships in our port; your soldiers and 
sailors in our streets; your flag flung from 
our balconies; your anthem sounding in our 
halls; your men fighting side by side with 
ours today in battle, has completed a pic- 
ture that to us was tragically incomplete 
without you. Thank God you have come. 

And now that you are here, my friends, 
now that again, as so often before in our 
history, you are fighting with us side by side, 
I hope you will let an old friend of France 
speak frankly to you in deep affr ction, 

It is part and parcel of the strategy of our 
common enemy, the Axis Powers, to create 
divisions amongst us—to divide the United 
Nations, 

They have spread rumors that England, 
who bled and sweat, and wept at Dunkerque is 
out to do us in at the peace table. You will 
perhaps be told that by ignorant people here. 
It is not true. 

They, these Axis Powers, have never ceased 
to whisper that Russia will sign a separate 
peace and will fail to live up to the Atlantic 
Charter which she signed. It is not true. 

They, these Axis Powers, have repeated and 
repeated that we have failed China. It is 
not true. 

They, these Axis Powers, have cried every- 
where that the Anglo-Saxon peoples interd 
to possess the world. It is not true. 
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And now they are trying to divide the 
French. And they cannot. Unless, my 
friends, in wicked indifference to the impor- 
tance of the cause which you have joined 
there are Frenchmen still free to act who 
seek political power rather than victory. 

We in America refuse to recognize these 
divisions—either amongst the United Nations 
collectively—or within any member of the 
United Nations group specifically. 

And so we refuse to recognize divisions 
amongst the French. 

This fact is important. Surely our cause 
is worthy of unity. And surely any man who 
imperils that unity directly or indirectly is 
serving our enemies. 

The day before yesterday, General Giraud 
publicly adhered to the Atlantic Charter. 
The third point in the charter pledges: 

“The right of all peoples to choose their 
own government, with sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them.” 

Is there to be division of the French in the 
restoration of that right? Is not our cause 
a common cause as our enemy is a common 
enemy? 

I think you know the answer. I think you 
realize as deeply as I do that there must be 
no division in our ranks. That the would- 
be creators of any such division, whether 
French, British, Chinese, Russian, or Ameri- 
can are wittingly or unwittingly traitors to 
our cause. 

Your great warships are here to join with 
ours in the battle of the Atlantic. They 
are manned by gallant Frenchmen. Our 
fight is their fight, and their fight is our fight, 
as in the fight of your soldiers in Africa. 
Their contribution to freedom is a glorious 
one. And if there be any who try to persuade 
them to the contrary, if there be any who 
would divert them from the clear duty of 
manning these ships or forming these regi- 
ments in our common cause, let such people, 
whatever their nationality, beware. And I 
say this, not only as an American, but as an 
elected representative of the American peo- 
ple and a member of the present American 
Government. 

We have been called the arsenal of democ- 
racy. We are the arsenal of democracy. In 
a few days the American Congress will renew 
the so-called lend-lease agreements. I 
pledge you that the Congress will not coun- 
tenance split lend-lease to foreign internal 
political factions. Our watchwords are, and 
must remain, Unity, Victory, and Liberty. 

There is one great leader of the United 
Nations who has spoken so forcibly on this 
point that in conclusion I cannot do better 
than to quote him. Rebuking a quibbler, 
he said: 

“This is a people’s war. If the present 
quarrel with the past, there will be no future.” 

Frenchmen, we welcome you to our cause. 


Marxist Turns Realist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an interesting and timely editorial which 
appeared in the Beloit News, of Beloit, 
Wis., on March 1, 1943: 


A MARXIST TURNS REALIST 


Post-war planners should not miss Arthur 
Koestler’s article in a recent New York Times 
magazine. They need not accept what he 
says merely because he has said it. But the 
views which he expresses do have weight be- 
cause of their source. 

Koestler, a “leftist intellectual,“ has 
changed his mind about why the United 
Nations are fighting and what the now oc- 
cupied countries want after the war. 

Like others of his school, he had thought 
that we were fighting for a generality known 
as democracy and against a generality 
known as fascism. He had regarded this 
as a struggle for a new world that would 
be “liberal” in the Marx-Engel sense of that 
many-faceted adjective. 

Says he now: “The nearer victory comes 
in sight, the clearer the character of the 
war reveals itself as what the tories always 
said it was—a war for national survival, a 
war in defense of certain conservative nine- 
teenth century ideals, and not what I and 
my friends of the left said it was—a revolu- 
tionary civil war in Europe on the Spanish 
pattern.” 

Mr. Koestler is grieved about this. Al- 
ready the barrage of dead cats has begun 
fiying in his direction, the belittling charges 
that he is just a “tired liberal,” a defeatist. 
But in any event he is not a renegade. He 
just faces what he believes, sorrowfully, are 
facts. 

Another way of looking at the situation 
is that we really are fighting for democracy— 
not the intangible generality, but the spe- 
cific benefits. After looking over the alterna- 
tives, we have reassured ourselves that, with 
all its faults, we prefer this capitalistic sys- 
tem to Marxism. 

We are fighting for our countries. Even 
the Russians now concede that their magnifi- 
cent struggle is for Russia, and not for the 
Red version of totalitarianism. The Ger- 
mans are fighting for a greater Reich, not for 
the principles of nazi-ism. 

Yet when we of the United Nations win, 
we shall have enabled democracy and its 
child, the system of individual enterprise, 
to survive yet a while longer. 

And why not? Democracy promises us 
what we want. The school of liberalism to 
which Mr. Koestler belonged would have 
given us what it thought to be best for us. 
We prefer democracy. : 


Bureaucrats 
REMARKS 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the remarks of our distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Major BULWINKLE, who so fer- 
vently from the majority side inquired 
as to whom Members of the minority 
were referring when they asked for a 
curtailment of activities of bureaucrats, 
it might appear to some that he had 
been doing a Rip Van Winkle stunt dur- 
ing the last few years. 

In my judgment, however, the gentle- 
man is fully aware that the reference 
was to those fuzzy, wuzzy, wooly, ideol- 
ogists, those star-gazing, crystal-ball ob- 
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servers who have, lo these many years, 
been trying to solve the food problem 
by killing little pigs, lessening the num- 
ber of cows, plowing under cotton, re- 
stricting the acreage of wheat, corn, and 
in brief, preaching the doctrine of scar- 
city, which they seem to feel would make 
us all fat, happy, and prosperous. 

We were referring to those who tell us 
that we must be not only the arsenal but 
the granary of the world, that we must 
and we can feed all the civilian popula- 
tion of the world, our own folks, our 
Army, and the armed forces of the world, 
even though our farms are stripped of 
the men and women who ordinarily culti- 
vate them; even though our farm ma- 
chinery is sent to South America; even 
though the farm workers are enticed to 
leave the land by the high wages offered 
in munitions factories. 

Under the term “bureaucrats,” we in- 
clude those who may have a high de- 
gree of book knowledge, who may be very 
desirous of making the whole world bet- 
ter, as we all are, but who have no prac- 
tical knowledge, no real solution of the 
difficulties which confront us. We mean, 
too, those impracticable individuals who 
refuse to accept the existence of facts 
which confront us, who insist that while 
we are in this war, which involves our 
national existence, much of our time and 
our energy be devoted to social reforms, 
so-called, instead of to practical opera- 
tions which mean the defeat of our 
enemies. 

It is quite true, as the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Major BuLWINKLE, said, 
that there are so-called Republicans in 
this administration but they are not real 
dyed-in-the-wool Republicans, They are 
men who formerly believed in the doc- 
trines of the Republican Party, but who 
evidently have been taken up into the 
high places, shown the promised land of 
political advancement, become followers 
of the New Deal theories and then by 
the President placed in positions of au- 
thority such as were given to Secretary 
of the Navy Knox and Secretary of War 
Stimson. They are not real Republicans. 
They have joined the ranks of the new 
dealers, 


Allotment of Food to Schools by the Sur- 
plus Commodity Credit Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
to another case of what I believe to be, 
under the present dire food shortage, 
downright criminal activity by the Sur- 
plus Commodity Credit Corporation. 

In a certain place in my district just 
before the first of the year, the local rep- 
resentative of the Surplus Commodity 
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Credit Corporation contacted the local 
school authorities for the purpose of as- 
certaining the allotment of food for the 
school. It appears the school authori- 
ties felt they could do without food given 
out by this Federal agency. Upon being 
urged, however, by the representative of 
this agency to apply for an allotment of 
food, the authorities reluctantly gave in 
and agreed to accept 3 pounds of butter 
a week and asked for 3 or 4 pounds of 
English walnuts. 

Within a few days they received a 
notice that their allotment of butter for 
January would be 100 pounds, or 8 times 
more than they had ever used in any one 
month in the past. They refused to ac- 
cept this and pointed out the foolishness 
of this type of allotment and were cut 
to an allotment of 3 pounds per month. 
The walnuts were sent, and instead of 
3 pounds of whole English walnuts, which 
they had expected, and for which they 
had applied, they received approximately 
25 or 30 pounds of English walnut meats. 

With the short rations of butter and 
other foods, no words are too strong to 
condemn this sort of activity, and it 
seems to me that the Congress of the 
United States is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of abolishing, root and 
branch, even the possibility of such a 
devilish thing like this to take place. 


Increase of Federal Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
we are at war. This conflict must be 
financed. To do this requires that money 
be collected through taxation or as a 
loan through the sale of war bonds. 

We are on the eve of collecting more 
than $33,000,000,000 under the 1942 Rev- 
enue Act. Also the Treasury is preparing 
to borrow $13,000,000,000 by means of a 
bond-selling campaign, scheduled to be- 
gin April 12, 1943. 

It is, in my opinion, the imperative 
duty and the inescapable responsibility 
of the Congress to inform the taxpayers 
of the country, without delay, what their 
increased tax burden is to be and by what 
method it is to be discharged. 

Unless the present tax snarl, as well 
as the uncertainty now existing, is 
promptly straightened out and the whole 
situation clarified, the consequent hin- 
drance to the sale of War bonds will cre- 
ate a major disaster. The taxpayer dare 
not invest in War bonds until he knows 
with certainty what his tax liability is to 
be during the coming year. If he is to be 
faced with a doubling up of 1942 and 
1943 taxes, regardless of whether or not 
the liability for 2 years’ taxes is spread 
over 5 or 10 years, his ability to buy bonds 
will be limited to the amount of money 
available to him for the purchase of 
bonds after he shall have met his tax 
liability, 


If, as a result of congressional delay, 
the taxpayer is unable to know what his 
liability is to be, then he will hesitate to 
purchase War bonds during the April 
bond-selling campaign. What will this 
uncertaint, in the mind of the taxpayer 
lead to? It will mean that the Treasury 
will have to appeal to the commercial 
banks to buy bonds to finance the war. 
This, in turn, will create and put new 
money into circulation to bid against the 
limited supply of goods available, thus 
fostering the very inflation the Treasury 
has sought to prevent by draining off 
purchasing power through taxation. 

It is an imposition upon the taxpayers, 
who are willing and anxious to finance 
this war, to strip them of their spending 
power while at the same time defeating 
this sacrifice on their part by manufac- 
turing new money to nullify such dep- 
rivations as they may make, in the way 
of taxes, to stop inflation. 

It is my opinion that there is no sub- 
stantial reason why the Ways and Means 
Committee should not relieve the public 
mind of all uncertainty as to when and 
how the taxes are to be collected 
throughout the year 1943 and, further- 
more, to inform the taxpayers as to the 
extent to which taxes will be increased 
by the doubling up of the 1942 and 1943 
taxes, if such is to be the procedure. It 
is obvious to those who are familiar with 
the situation throughout the country 
that such doubling up is an impossibility 
for the average taxpayer. 

The Federal tax burden of $33,000,- 
000,000 will be heavy enough, especially 
when coupled with $12,000,000,000 of 
State and local taxes, without piling on 
five or ten billions more in a doubling-up 
process. It must be kept in mind con- 
stantly by those who have the slightest 
interest in the taxpayers—who, after all, 
in the final analysis constitute the Gov- 
ernment itself—that President Roosevelt 
has requested $16,000,000,000 more to be 
added to the thirty-three billions, plus 
twelve billions of State and local taxes. 
Does any person familiar with present 
conditions throughout the country be- 
lieve that to this load there can be added 
a doubling up of taxes without a serious 
impairment of the credit of law-abiding 
citizens who have always made every 
effort to meet their bills, especially their 
obligations to the Government? 

I wish to say here and now that I have 
listened patiently to plan after plan pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Subcom- 
mittee, of which I am a member, each of 
which has sought to grant some degree 
of so-called forgiveness or abatement of 
the 1942 tax liability but in each and 
every one of these plans, except one pro- 
posal, there is a doubling up, and fur- 
thermore the desirable objective of mak- 
ing all taxpayers current is not achieved. 
The one which does not double up the 
tax payment in some degree is the so- 
called Ruml plan, which is embodied in 
two measures introduced in the House 
by Hon. Frank Cartson, of Kansas. 

The first Carlson bill, House Joint Res- 
olution 17, has been superseded by a new 
measure, H. R. 2042, which includes a 
provision for withholding at the source 
on wages and salaries. Under both 
measures, complete abatement of the 
1942 tax liability is provided, therefore 
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eliminating any doubling up of taxes. 
Moreover, this is the only plan that has 
been presented to the committee which 
makes all income taxpayers fully cur- 
rent. This would be accomplished by 
abating the 1942 tax debt and treating 
all income-tax payments made in 1943 
as being in discharge of the 1943 liability. 
The Carlson bill embodies the only plan 
that completely relieves the income tax- 
payers of an overhanging tax debt to 
the Government in the event of the tax- 
payer’s death or loss of earning power 
through any cause whatsoever. 

In the interest of financing this all-out 
war, and in the interest of the overbur- 
dened, conscientious, and patriotic tax- 
payer I deplore this delay in adopting a 
plan that will relieve this whole situa- 
tion, the Carlson bill, H. R. 2042. 


Factory Management and Maintenance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
James Montagnes, Canadian correspond- 
ent, Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance, in the issue of February 1943: 


CANADIAN PLANT HALVES WILLFUL ABSENTEEISM 
(By James Montagnes) 


When absenteeism through holidays, sick- 
ness, and absence without permission reached 
the figure of one in every eight employees 
late last summer, the management of John 
Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto (Bren guns, Boys 
antitank rifles, Browning aircraft machine 
guns, marine engines, and boilers) decided 
to take drastic steps to cut the absenteeism 
of their 12,000 employees. In a 12-week cam- 
paign, from August 30 to November 21, with 
teamwork and a departmental competitive 
Spirit, absenteeism was cut in half after 9 
weeks. Lessons were learned that have been 
applied, and it is expected that the lost-time 
average throughout the entire plant will not 
stray far from 7 percent. 

The campaign got under way with every 
employee being given an 8 by 10 folder in 
three colors, with illustrations of starving 
Greeks, on the theme that “Lost Time Is 
Subtle Sabotage.” Included was a pamphlet 
on how the campaign was to be run, the 
teams in which the various departments were 
divided, From each department scouts were 
picked, given badges and a list of names. It 
was their job to check each day the names on 
their list, find out who was present, or if 
absent why, and whether with or without 
permission. On the return of each absent em- 
ployee the scout asked him or her to fill out 
a slip with reasons for the absence. Not ev- 
eryone filled these slips out, but from those 
returned with reasons 60 percent signed their 
names and clock numbers, although this was 
not necessary. The reasons given included 
much humor, satire, and some abuse, but 
from them it was possible to learn major 
causes and formulate remedial plans. 

It was found that the majority of the girls 
(about half the total employees) were absent 
because of fatigue (two 10-hour shifts), plus 
lack of time to do their shopping; to get away 
from their one-room existence and have some 
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recreation; to go back to the home town for 
a few days; that men were mainly absent 
through sickness, shopping with family, or 
just loafing. 

About this time an order to double the pro- 
duction of Bren guns forced the company to 
change over to three 8-hour shifts. Absen- 
teeism started to drop, although not sharply, 
as workers had time to shop but did not have 
as much money to spend. The company also 
provided the girls with a recreational center 
under a capable physical education director; 
pointed out to all employees that the 3 plant 
doctors, 4 hospitals, and 20 trained nurses 
were on hand to give them aid as soon as they 
felt a cold coming on, that the plant's dieti- 
tian would help in planning healthy meals. 

Large departmental charts were set up in 
each of the 56 departments to show absences 
of men and girls, with or without leave. At 
all main exits large charts showed absentee- 
ism records by main plant divisions. After 
3 weeks these charts began to pay dividends, 
and there was keen rivalry among depart- 
ments and plant divisions to keep their ab- 
sence percentages down. Absent employees 
were reminded with stickers and stuffers in 
their pay envelopes, and colorful posters 
throughout the plant bore the slogan “the 
little gal (or little man) who wasn’t there.” 

In the pamphlet that explained the work- 
ings of the campaign, it was stated: “It is 
neither possible nor proper that there should 
be any monetary awards offered to the victors 
in the performance of a simple duty—pride 
of achievement is what must spark us all 
through this campaign.” 

Silver flags were presented weekly to the 
department which showed the lowest absence 
percentages. These presentations were made 
in the President’s office by high officers of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, who told de- 
partmental representatives what their work 
meant to the fighting men. Well-known peo- 
ple presented monthly gold flags, and Wen- 
dell Willkie was guest of honor at the pres- 
entation of the final winning flags. Inter- 
nationally known personalities, such as 
United States Labor Secretary Perkins, 
Canadian Labor Minister Mitchell, film and 
radio stars, United States Army and Navy 
officers, and United States civilian-defense 
workers in uniform toured the plant, gave the 
employees a contact with many well-known 
people. The Canadian Army and Navy were 
hosts to girls from winning departments, 
took them on tours of their barracks and 
ships, showed them where the work they 
were doing fitted into the fighting picture. 
The semimonthly employee paper, the Shot- 
gun, kept news of the lost-time campaign up 
to date with stories and pictures from all 
departments. 

All these factors helped in creating good 
fellowship among the employees, made them 
realize what absence from their machines 
meant to the general war effort and espe- 
cially to the fighting men. Over 400,000 
hours were salvaged during the drive. 


Lend-Lease Administration—or Loose 


End? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
when we received the report on lend- 
lease operations from the Lend-Lease 
Administrator and found that by Execu- 
tive order he had been authorized by 


the President “to exercise any power or 
authority conferred upon the President” 
by the Lend-Lease Act, I thought that 
the Lend-Lease Administration had 
charge of all matters connected with fur- 
nishing war materials to other countries 
and acquiring war materials from them. 
I find this is not the case. On the last 
day of our hearings Mr. Stettinius fur- 
nished a supplemental statement on this 
subject, which is very interesting, and 
is found on page 337 of the hearings. 

On February 26 I received a letter 
from Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson giving a list of Government 
agencies handling exports and imports 
of war materials. The committee felt 
this arrived too late to be included in the 
hearings. This letter and the last state- 
ment of Mr. Stettinius show that at least 
eight different Government agencies and 
bureaus are exporting war materials, and 
at least five are making emergency pur- 
chases of war materials abroad. The 
Lend-Lease Administration has appar- 
ently no control over furnishing muni- 
tions to other countries or purchasing 
munitions from other countries. It has 
apparently no control over ships or ship- 
ping space. The State Department ne- 
gotiates lend-lease agreements. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Acheson's letter and Ex- 
ecutive Order 9128 to which he refers, 
the Board of Economic Warfare is en- 
gaged in the import and also the export 
of strategic goods and materials, and 
handles reciprocal aid and benefits, ex- 
cept for munitions. Under Executive 
Order 9177 the Departments of War, 
Navy, Treasury, and Agriculture—in- 
cluding corporations operated by it—are 
authorized “to make emergency pur- 
chases of war material abroad.” 

These last-minute clarifying state- 
ments by Mr. Stettinius and Mr. Ache- 
son have left me more confused than 
ever as to just who sends out war mate- 
rials to other countries and just who 
brings in materials to aid in our war 
effort. The Lease-Lend Administration 
instead of controlling this appears to be 
the “loose end” administration, which 
takes care of the odds and ends that are 
not covered by other Government agen- 
cies. 

With the thought that these two state- 
ments may be helpful to other Members 
in understanding lend-lease operations, 
I call attention to Mr. Stettinius’ state- 
ment, which is already available in the 
committee report, and, under unanimous 
consent, I insert in the Recorp the letter 


from Mr. Acheson: 
FEBRUARY 25, 1943. 
The Honorable JoHN M. Vory¥s, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Vorys: At the time of the re- 
cent hearings before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House you asked me to furnish 
you with a statement showing (1) the Gov- 
ernment agencies engaged in purchasing 
goods abroad for import into the United 
States and (2) the Government agencies en- 
gaged in exporting, or controlling the export 
of, goods from the United States to foreign 
countries., This letter is in response to that 
request, 

1, Importing agencies: I enclose copies of 
Executive Orders No. 9128, of April 13, 1942 
(together with the President’s clarifying 
statement of May 20, 1942), and No. 9177,-of 
May 30, 1942. You will see from order No. 
9177 that the Departments of War, Navy, 
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Treasury, and Agriculture (including corpora- 
tions operated by it), and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation (including its subsidi- 
aries) are authorized “to make emergency 
purchases of war material abroad” and to re- 
quest its admission free of duty pursuant to 
the act of June 30, 1914. Under the other 
order, as you will observe, the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare has important responsibilities 
with reference to the direction of purchases 
of materials abroad for import in connection 
with the war effort. These are the principal 
agencies operating in this field. The Depart- 
ment of State does not itself buy goods abroad 
for import, but it and its officers stationed in 
foreign countries do, of course, advise with 
the other agencies concerned and endeavor to 
assist their operations. 

I am advised that the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration does not buy goods abroad for im- 
port into the United States. It does, of 
course, participate in arrangements for re- 
ciprocal lend-lease. 

War Production Board, as order No. 9128 
points out, and also the Combined Prcduc- 
tion and Resources Board and the Combined 
Raw Materials Board indicate their needs 
and views from time to time to the purchas- 
ing agencies. I am advised, however, that 
they do not engage directly in purchases 
abroad for import. 

2. Exporting and export controlling agen- 
cies: The chief Government agencies engaged 
directly in the export of goods from the United 
States are the Lend-Lease Administration 
and the agencies which participate with it in 
the execution of the Lend-Lease Act, namely, 
the Departments of War, Navy, Treasury, and 
Agriculture and the Maritime Commission. 
The Department of State, of course, endeavors 
to assist the work of these agencies, but it 
does not itself procure goods for export, or 
export them. 

It will be realized, of course, that the De- 
partments of War and Navy ship large quan- 
tities of arms, munitions, and supplies to the 
United States forces overseas, These ship- 
ments, like the small shipments of office 
equipment and the like occasionally made 
to other official agencies of the United States 
abroad for their official use, are not com- 
monly classified as exports, 

The Office of Exports of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare is engaged in the export of 
goods and materials connected with the de- 
velopment in foreign countries of sources of 
strategic materials. The Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs is also 
engaged in the export of materials to the 
other American republics to develop certain 
projects, mainly cultural in their nature, 
which are intended to create good will be- 
tween the United States and the other Ameri- 
can republics. 

Exports not made by Government agencies 
to destinations other than Canada are now 
subject to export control. There are two 
systems of licensing depending on the char- 
acter of the commodity to be exported. 

Exports of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war as those terms are defined in 
proclamations issued pursuant to section 12 
of the joint resolution of November 4, 1939, 
are licensed by the Secretary of State except 
in cases of lend-lease shipments or those to 
the armed forces, Depending upon the des- 
tination such licenses are either specific or 
unlimited. Exports of helium, under the act 
of September 1, 1937, and tin-plate scrap, 
under the act of February 15, 1936, are also 
licensable by the Secretary of State. A copy 
of the regulations on these subjects is en- 
closed. 

All other articles offered for export from 
the United States by private persons are sub- 
ject to the Export Control Act of July 2, 1940, 
as amended, which is administered by the 
Board of Economic Warfare. While all such 
articles are subject to export control, indi- 
vidual export licenses are, in some instances, 
not required for each individual exportation. 
Many materials may be exported to certain 
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destinations under general or unlimited 
licenses. 


Procurement in this country of all articles 
of either class, for export, is of course subject 
to the control exercised by the War Produc- 
tion Board and other agencies over the pro- 
curement of articles and materials in short 


supply. f 

I hope the foregoing gives you the informa- 
tion that you need. It is not absolutely ex- 
haustive; indeed, I assume that many Gov- 
ernment agencies, in the course of their ordi- 
nary operations, import or export special 
items. No doubt the Department of Agricul- 
ture imports seeds and plants for experi- 
mental purposes, and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution undoubtedly has foreign subscribers 
for its scientific publications. I assume you 
do not wish an exhaustive listing of all such 
incidental cases, and indeed I would not know 
how to make it. The agencies listed above 
are those which, according to my best knowl- 
edge, are now engaged to a significant extent 
in buying goods abroad for import, or in ex- 
porting goods, or in controlling exports. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
January the Akron Beacon-Journal, a 
daily newspaper in Ohio, printed a story 
based on certain interviews with military 
men from the Akron area who had re- 
turned from service in the Southwest 
Pacific. The story concerned an allega- 
tion that merchant seamen in the Guad- 
alcanal war area had refused to unload 
vital cargo on Sunday. 

A subcommittee of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee made a complete in- 
vestigation of the charge and came to 
the general conclusion that the newspa- 
per went far afield in drawing the infer- 
ences created by the story, and that the 
said story was based on little or no fac- 
tual evidence but on inferences and 
broad conclusions. It was categorically 
denied by Admiral Halsey, commander 
in chief of the southwest Pacific forces, 
Major General Vandegrift, in charge of 
the operations on Guadalcanal, and the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The story was played up in reprints 
of newspapers throughout the Nation, 
and unfortunately there was created in 
the public mind a feeling of suspicion 
against the part the entire merchant 
marine has played in the war effort. 
Because of this, it is only fair and proper 
at this time, for the purpose of the rec- 
ord, that we insert in the Recorp the 
splendid and patriotic part that the mer- 
chant marine has played in this war. 

American merchant marine losses in 
dead and missing during the first year 
of the war totaled more than 3,200—3.8 
percent of the total number of merchant 
sailors—compared with a rate of % of 1 
percent for the armed services. 


America’s 70,000 seamen delivered the 
goods, and showed patriotism, courage, 
and devotion to duty. 

A recent report by Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land, Chairman of the War 
Shipping Administration, declared: 

First. American seamen are loyal and 
efficient. 

Second. About three-fourths of the 
off-shore merchant seamen are always at 
sea—in the front line. 

Third. Willingness of sailors to brave 
bombs and torpedoes was shown when 
100,000 persons responded to W. S. A.’s 
call for experienced seamen, 

Fourth. Actual pay for the average 
able seaman or fireman, figuring his 
board and room, is approximately $57 
a week; about what a second-class rig- 
ger earns in a shipyard. 

Fifth. W. S. A.’s Labor Relations Di- 
vision, which investigates all reports of 
infractions of discipline, found practi- 
cally all such incidents occurred in ports, 
and were the result of the continued 
strain under which seamen work. 

Sixth. Despite an expected increase in 
enemy attacks on our merchant ship- 
ping, greater percentage of survivals is 
expected in 1943 because of more escort 
vessels, better armed ships, more and 
improved safety devices, and more ex- 
perienced crews. 

Land said there was little chance of 
missing seamen turning up. By count- 
ing all 3,200 as dead, he added, the num- 
ber could be equal to the total dead, 
killed in action of the Army, Marine, and 
Coast Guard combined. 

The latest official combined casualty 
list, issued as of January 6, covered those 
killed in 13 months, while Land’s figures 
covering the lists gave these totals of 
those listed as dead: Army, 2,193; Marine 
Corps, 1,201; and Coast Guard, 51. Land 
did not include the Navy’s dead, which 
were listed January 6 at 4,657. 


An Agricultural Employee Speaks Out on 
the 40-Hour Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a letter written by a certain Gov- 
ernment employee, whose name I am not 
disclosing, in reference to the overtime 
pay bill passed by this Congress for the 
benefit of Government workers. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Committee on the 
Civil Service will take due notice of this 
man’s letter. The letter is as follows: 

Dran Sm: I am in receipt of a mimeo- 
graphed sheet through which membership in 
the agricultural branch of the National Fed- 


eration of Federal Employees is being so- 
licited. 


This sheet recounts some so-called achieve- 
ments of this organization, and claims credit 
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for the part it played in broadening and 
strengthening the principle of overtime pay. 

In my opinion, it is little short of criminal 
for any organization in time of war to devote 
its time to interests that are wholly selfish. 
It is particularly reprehensible that employees 
of the Government department should sup- 
port an idea that is as obnoxious to the group 
whose interest these employees are supposed 
to serve, as is the principle of overtime pay 
to the farmers of America. 

Recently a high official of the Manpower 
Commission that to feed the Na- 
tion, its armed forces, and its allies, farmers 
would need, during the emergency, to work 
not 60 to 80 hours, as in the past, but up to 
100 hours per week. Farmers of the West do 
not resent that suggestion, but do you mem- 
bers of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees think these farmers are happy to 
know that United States Department of Agri- 
culture employees have occupied themselves 
lobbying for a 40-hour workweek for them- 
selves? As I see it, this is a poor way to win 
a war. 

I regret that at one time I paid dues to your 
organization. The overtime-pay measure in 
which you take pride has done more to dis- 
rupt the field work of the Department and 
to dissatisfy its field personnel than any 
measure that has come to my attention in 35 
years of Department experience. In my 
opinion, you would do well to lend your sup- 
port to its repeal when the temporary period 
expires April 30. 

Very truly yours. 


There Is Now a Cotton Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article en- 
titled “The Cotton Surplus, a Fact or 
Fancy” by A. B. Cox, reprinted from Tex- 
as Business Review of the Bureau of Bus- 
mess Research, University of Texas, vol - 
ume XVII, February 1943: 


Cotton is a world commodity. Its two 
major products are cotton lint and cotton- 
seed. Much is being said about a surplus 
of lint cotton. What are the facts? On De- 
cember 81, available data indicate there was 
on hand in the United States about 17,- 
500,000 bales of lint cotton. Consumption, 
exports, destroyed, and so forth, from Janu- 
ary 1 to July 31 will approximate 7,800,000 
bales, and that will leave a carry-over of 
about 9,700,000 bales in the United States. 

As a lump sum, that is a lot of cotton, but 
cotton is not consumed in lump sums, and 
the new crop will not be available for use 
in quantity for nearly 2 months after August 
1. At the rate of present consumption in 
the United States and export, there is need, 
therefor, for a total carry-over in mills and 
channels of trade on August 1 of from 5,000,- 
000 to 6,000,000 bales of cotton supply of the 
qualities being consumed and exported in the 
interim. 

Estimates based on Government statistics 
and sales by merchants indicate that on De- 
cember 31 there were about 1,600,000 bales of 
cotton in the country shorter than seven- 
eighths inch. It is possible that 1,500,000 
bales of this cotton will be in the carry-over 
July 31, and a large part of it may be con- 
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sidered as surplus in terms of United States 
consumption, though the bedding industry 
may take much more than indicated and 
some of it may have to be used in explosives. 

The total supply of seven-eighths and 
twenty-nine thirty-seconds inch in the 
United States on December 31 was about 
4,200,000 bales, and consumption is now at 
tne rate of about 140,000 bales per month. 
If sufficient supplies of other staples of 
proper grades were available, there would 
probably be a carry-over of this cotton of over 
8,000,000 bales, some of this can and probably 
will be substituted for fifteen-sixteenths inch, 

The total supply of 15ig- and #!§2-inch staple 
cotton on December 31 was about 2,000,000 
bales. Should takings for these staples for 
the remainder of this year continue at the 
rate of the previous 5 months of about 330,- 
000 bales per month, the supply of them 
would be exhausted. 

On December 31 the total supply of 1 inch 
and 12-inch cotton was about 6,300,000 
bales. The disappearance of these staples 
is at the rate of about 320,000 bales per 
month, and the indicated carry-over July 31 
is about 3,000,000 bales. 

On December 31, the supply of cotton of 
11 inch and over amounted to about 3,400,- 
000 bales. Disappearance of this cotton is 
at the rate of about 285,000 bales per month 
and the indicated carry-over July 31 is about 
2,200,000 bales. 

Viewed from the standpoint of staple 
lengths only, there seems to be an ample 
supply of all qualities except fifteen-six- 
teenths and thirty-one thirty-seconds inch 
and a possible surplus of cotton seven-eighths 
and under and possibly some of the staples 
1% inch and over. 

The cotton supply is even tighter than in- 
dicated above due to grade distribution, The 
great majority of American mills installed 
their equipment to manufacturing medium 
grade and staple lengths. The indicated 
carry-over of cotton by grades July 31, 1943, 
is as follows: Strict Middling and above, 
about 2,400,000 bales; Middling, 1,500,000 
tales; Strict Low Middling, 3,400,000 bales; 
and Low Middling and below, 2,200,000. The 
monthly rate of disappearance by grades is 
about as follows: Strict Middling and above, 
110,000 bales; Middling, 490,000 bales; Strict 
Low Middiing, 350,000 bales; and Low Mid- 
dling and below, 120,000 bales. The surplus 
grades are apparently Low Middling and 
below and Strict Middling and above. 

The excess supply of cotton in the United 
States, July 31, when measured in terms of 
United States consumption and an additional 
disappearance for the year of 1,500,000 bales, 
will not exceed 4,000,000 bales, and the bulk 
of that is low-grade short-staple cotton in 
the hands of the Government. 

Experience after the last war, when we had 
a similar accumulation of low-grade cotton, 
showed there was a tremendous demand in 
Europe for that cotton immediately after the 
war closed, for they wanted the cheapest 
cotton they could buy. Advices indicate that 
so far not many cotton spindles in Europe 
have been destroyed. 

If we take into account the whole world 
demand for lint cotton including the first 
year after the war, we really have a deficit of 
some four to five million bales instead of a 
surplus. 

Those who know the peacetime demands of 
Europe and the warring countries like Japan 
for cotton know that a supply of eight to ten 
million bales of cotton above our require- 
ments could not only be disposed of but that 
it could be made one of the most powerful 
forces at our command in shaping the peace. 

The shortages of cottonseed products is 
becoming alarming. Big bonuses are being 
paid for the production of vegetable oils from 
other crops not nearly so good as cottonseed 
oil. The dairy industry in Texas is suffering 
from an acute shortage of feed, especially 
high proteins, such as is supplied from cot- 


tonseed meal. The Government has taken 
all linters for munitions, and that is not 
enough to supply the demand. à 

Would it not be wiser to do something 
about the shortages in important qualities 
of lint cotton and of cottonseed products, 
rather than worry too much about a little 
low-grade short-staple cotton which can be 
disposed of readily to great advantage to us 
when the war ends? 


Senate Ratification of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
fundamental purpose of reciprocal trade 
agreements is to break down interna- 
tional trade barriers. It is believed that 
the protection of the competitive situa- 
tion of American products, without ex- 
tending that protection to the inefficient 
units of an industry, can be arrived at 
more scientifically by the trade experts 
of the Department of State, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Department of 
the Interior—who unite in formulating 
a trade agreement—with the aid of the 
United States Tariff Commission, than 
by the tariff experts of the Congress. 
And it necessarily follows that you make 
more headway in breaking down foreign 
barriers by demanding a trade conces- 
sion when you grant one than you do 
merely by lowering your own barrier. 

One method of defeating the con- 
summation of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments is to insist upon Senate ratifica- 
tion, recently termed by Robert H. Pat- 
chin, a New York Republican connected 
with the Grace shipping lines, as the 
“kiss of death.” 

The power to negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements will expire on June 
12 next. When the House takes up the 
resolution to extend that act, we may 
again be met with the demand for Sen- 
ate ratification. In view of that fact, 
the following comment by Richard L. 
Strout, Washington correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor, on the 
attitude of great statesmen of the past 
from both political parties, is pertinent: 

“Two-THirps” HURDLE 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Will the Senate reject the peace treaty of 
yen War No. 2 as it did for World War 

0. 

Alone of all nations in the world, the 
United States requires a two-thirds Senate 
majority for ratification of any peace treaty— 
a provision which meant the rejection of the 
1897 Arbitration Treaty with Great Britain, 
despite a favorable vote of 43 to 26; the Ver- 
sailles Treaty for the League of Nations, 
despite a majority of 49 to 35; the 1927 Com- 
mercial Treaty with Turkey, despite a ma- 
jority of 50 to 34; the 1934 St. Lawrence 
Waterway Treaty with Canada, despite a ma- 
jority of 46 to 42; and the 1935 Treaty to 
Join the World Court, despite a 52 to 36 


majority vote in favor. 
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So serious is the threat of this two-thirds 
rule treaty hurdle—such as is exercised, ac- 
cording to one authority, “by so small a 
minority in no other legislative body of the 
world”—that bills for constitutional amend- 
ments have been introduced by Senator Guy 
M. GILLETTE, Democrat, of Iowa, Representa- 
tives Par CAN NON, Democrat, of Florida, and 
J. Percy Priest, Democrat, of Tennessee, who 
point out that with 42 State legislatures 
sitting this year quick amendment might be 
secured, 

Other Congressmen urge similar action, 
either to permit ratification by a straight 
congressional majority, or by a majority of 
both Senate and House instead of Senate 
alone. Josephus Daniels has urged amend- 
ment, denouncing “the archaic provision in 
the Constitution,” and alleging that the de- 
feat of the Versailles Treaty, when a Senate 
majority favored it, was a “crime against 
humanity.” 

COMMENT BY AUTHORITIES 


Here is what authorities have said about 
the two-thirds rule in the past: 

Richard Olney, Secretary of State under 
Cleveland, after rejection of the British Arbi- 
tration Treaty: “The Senate * * * is 
steadily encroaching (as a means of) hu- 
miliating the Executive and of showing to the 
world the greatness of the Senate.” 

John Hay, Secretary of State under Me- 
Kinley, after stating that five or six foreign 
matters could be settled “honorably and ad- 
vantageously,” but that the Senate could pass 
none under the two-thirds rule, commented: 
“To such monstrous shape has the original 
mistake of the Constitution grown in the 
evolution of our politics.” 

Theodore Roosevelt declared that the in- 
dividual Senators seemed to consider the 
prerogatives of the Senate as far more im- 
portant than the welfare of our country.” 

George W. Wickersham, Attorney General 
under Taft, said Senate encroachments had 
made the treaty-making power “so compli- 
cated as to be unworkable.” 

Wilson called the Senate’s treaty-making 
power the “treaty marring“ power. 

In a book on Treaties Defeated by the Sen- 
ate, W. Stull Holt concludes that “a dead- 
lock between the President and the Senate 
involving a really critical foreign problem 
may end in ruin.” 

John W. Davis, as candidate for President 
in 1924, indorsed a plan to substitute a ma- 
jority for a two-thirds vote. William Jen- 
nings Bryan urged association of the House 
with the Senate in such a vote. 

The two-thirds rule was originally adopted 
by the Philadelphia Convention, eight States 
to three, the decision being sided by certain 
States afraid the others might give up by 
treaty navigation on the Mississippi or New- 
foundland fishery rights. Madison’s motion 
to except treaties of peace from the two- 
thirds requirement for ratification was at 
first accepted by the convention, then re- 
jected. 

Many nations after World War No. 1 mod- 
eled their constitutions after the United 
States, but none adopted the unusual ma- 
jority requirement for treaty ratification. 

Foreigners rarely understand the two- 
thirds rule, which may -upset a treaty after 
months of negotiation by the United States 
Executive. 

The Senate's insistence on the right to 
accept part of a treaty but reject other parts 
throws open the whole treaty for renego- 
tiation, which threatens an impassable ob- 
stacle when several nations have joined in 
the treaty, which can then be reopened by 
each one. 

“The rule's most calamitous effects are 
psychological,” declares J. H. Haynes in his 
book The Senate of the United States. “In 
the Senate it heartens any tiny group 
* * + to attempt delays and bargaining 
to persuade enough colleagues to join them 
to make a ‘recalcitrant one-third plus one. 
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This is the hurdle that a peace treaty faces 
after World War No. 2—just such as kept 
America out of the League in World War 
No. 1. 

With 96 Senators in all, only 33 would be 
needed to block any treaty the Executive 
had to offer. 

A prominent Republican Senator recently 
was reported to have said he did not believe 
“any decent treaty” could get through the 
Senate at the present time. 


CARNIVAL OF LOGROLLING 

While not intentionally gloomy, many 
Senators already point out the comparative 
ease of getting 33 Senators to block ratifica- 
tion of a far-reaching peace treaty when 
various elements hostile either to Russia, to 
Britain, to participation in any foreign af- 
fairs are united. 

Certainly anyone acquainted with the Sen- 
ate would expect that with, feelings as high, 
tension as great and views as divided as they 
are apt to be after this war, the hurdle of a 
two-thirds yote is apt to produce a carnival 
of logrolling and competitive offering of 
legislative favors on either side, to get the few 
uncertain members who may very well deter- 
mine the issue. 

The fight, it must be remembered, will not 
turn upon getting a simple majority. If a 
simple majority were all that is needed this 
country would now be in the League of Na- 
tions, and the present war, according to at 
least some writers, would not have occurred, 
At one point in the League battle the Senate 
had a simple majority to enter. What is 
needed is a two-thirds majority. Mankind's 
fate may once more hinge on whether that 
ancient hurdle can be negotiated. 


Mr. Speaker, the comment of McKin- 
ley’s Secretary of State, the distinguished 
John Hay, is especially pertinent, as he 
painstakingly negotiated a series of reci- 
procity treaties for President McKinley, 
not one of which the Senate would ratify. 
Theodore Roosevelt had the same ex- 
perience with the Senate in seeking rati- 
fication of the McKinley reciprocity 
treaties after his succession to the 
Presidency. President Theodore Roose- 
velt kept up that fight until 1903, when 
he finally abandoned it in disgust. His 
successor, President Taft, then at- 
tempted to secure ratification of just one 
reciprocity treaty negotiated with Can- 
ada, and he likewise failed to secure 
Senate approval. Should the plea- be 
made again for Senate ratification of 
reciprocal trade agreements, let no one 
be deceived as to its meaning and 
purpose, : 


Allied Pool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of Thursday, 
March 4, 1943, entitled “Allied Pool,” re- 
lating to the unanimous report of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on bill 
H. R. 1501, providing for a 1-year exten- 
sion of the Lend-Lease Aci; 


ALLIED POOL 


Without a dissenting vote the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has voted a 1-year 
extension of the Lend-Lease Act. After 
reading its report we feel there will be equal 
unanimity when the bill comes before the 
full House. For the committee disposes of 
all the prejudice and misunderstanding 
which have fastened on lend-lease. It sheds 
light where there was ignorance. Figures are 
given in place of guesswork. If all that lend- 
lease had done was to shore up our allies 
while we were converting ourselves into a 
military ally, it would have been amply justi- 
fied. But that has been by no means all. 
The process of conversion was in itself of 
great value to this country in readying our 
factories for the task of equipping our new 
citizen army. And now that we and our 
allies are actually fighting in a common cause, 
lend-lease has become not a gift but a pool. 
It has been metamorphosed from a means of 
connecting other nations with our arsenal of 
democracy into an instrument for sharing our 
respective resources, 

This is the most striking feature of the 
House committee’s report. Reverse or recip- 
rocal lend-lease is becoming as important as 
lend-lease proper. No less than $2,500,000,000 
was expended by our Army in France and 
Great Britain in the year and a half we were 
in the last war. In this war our total dollar 
purchases in Britain for 1942 did not exceed 
$1,000,000. Britain has supplied all manner 
of equipment and material to our Engineer 
Corps, our Quartermaster Corps, our Signal 
Corps, our Ordnance Department, our Air 
Force. The list of things would fill a page. 
This reciprocal aid was especially valuable in 
facilitating our north African offensive. 

“The British supplied to the American 
troops over 38,000 tons of ammunition, ar- 
tillery, 25-pounder guns for a complete divi- 
sion, 80,000 tons of coal, over 2,000 tons of 
British rations, 30,000 tons of engineering 
equipment, and a substantial number of 
balanced medical units, each of which in- 
cluded enough medical supplies for 100,000 
men for 30 days. The British also furnished 
168 Spitfires, airfleld runways, bombs, ammu- 
nition, 600 ambulances, reconnaissance 
boats, and 41,000-bed hospitals.“ All the 
other allies have likewise rendered reciprocal 
aid. The details are given in the House 
report, and the committee concludes, “The 
spirit of cooperation evidenced by the Lend- 
Lease Act has been reciprocated in full by 
countries providing aid to the United States.” 

It would be interesting to set off all these 
forms of assistance against each other as an 
easy way of demonstrating this metamor- 
phosed lend-lease. Witnesses testified, how- 
ever, that the job would be a huge manpower 
problem in itself. Maj. George Spiegelberg, 
recorder of the General Purchasing Board of 
our Army in the European theater of opera- 
tions, told the committee that our Army 
Engineers Corps had estimated it would 
require half a division of trained personnel 
to place valuations on materials received as 
reciprocal aid. He said, “The United States 
Army in the United Kingdom has received 
from the British not only articles and equip- 
ment but a great variety of services and 
facilities, including all United Kingdom com- 
munications, all transportation into and 
within the United Kingdom, and heat, power, 
light, water, and gas, which present exceed- 
ingly difficult problems of valuation. On 
stations occupied both by British and United 
States troops no records are maintained as to 
whether the articles issued on the stations 
are delivered to United States or British 
troops, and particularly in the case of shared 
alrflelds the problem of allocating value 
would also be very difficult.” Perhaps the 
most significant index to the quantity of 
aid rendered by the British is in terms of 
ship-tons and deadweight tons. Here Major 
Spiegelberg supplied a figure. And it aston- 
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ished and impressed the House committee, 
He estimated that the goods transferred dur- 
ing the 7-month period ended December 
31, 1942, totaled 1,121,786 ship-tons. Con- 
struction materials made available totaled 
595,375,000 deadweight tons, and by June 
1943 it is estimated that these construction 
materials will involve an expenditure by the 
British Treasury of $560,000,000. 

In a word, we have become, in Mr. Church- 
ill’s words, “all mixed up together“ in our 
contributions to the liberation of mankind, 
Isn't this tribute enough to our partnership, 
our unity? Perhaps at some future time we 
may be able to affix valuations to what we 
have given and what we have received. In 
the meantime the record speaks for itself 
without the help of the dollar sign. It will 
disabuse the minds of those people who 
through ignorance or malice have thought 
that this country was being played for a 
sucker as a result of the instrumentality of 
lend-lease. Those who made such assertions 
in malice did the enemy's work, They out- 
Hitlered Hitler in trying to drive a wedge in 
the freedom front. Those who repeated the 
cracks out of lack of knowledge ought now 
to be chastened. 

Even without a penny of reciprocal aid, 
we should have been well repaid. Listen to 
Mrs. Luce’s testimony: “In my humble opin- 
ion lend-lease, which is a tangible policy, 
dealing with material elements—and the 
gallantry of the British after Dunkerque 
which is an intangible matter to be dealt 
with only in the realm of spiritual factors— 
are the two things which have saved America 
untold grief: The British—and Russians and 
Chinese and our other allies—do not need to 
vote on the extension of their gallantry— 
our democratic processes require that we 
vote on the extension of lend-lease. Both, 
I believe, will be continued without ques- 
tion.” May the House check that observation 
with resounding acclamation, A mere major- 
ity is not enough the tell Hitler that all that 
we have and are is engaged in this titanic 
conflict. 


Government Tire Prices 
REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr, Speaker, no 
doubt other Congressmen, as I am, are 
receiving letters from their constituents 
complaining about the prices the Goy- 
ernment is paying for the tires which it 
commandeered. 

I hold in my hand here two checks in 
the amount of 20 cents, each written by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
in payment of tires which the receivers 
of these checks claim were worth $4 
and up. I have reason to believe these 
people are telling the truth and I agree 
with them that this is an outrage. 

Incidentally, I want to call to the at- 
tention of Congress title 18, section 293 
of the United States Code, which forbids 
the Government to write a check for less 
than $1 and subjects the officer writing 
such check to a fine or imprisonment or 
both. The section of the law referred to 
will be found in an editorial from the 
eects, Fort Wayne, Ind., as fol- 
ows: 
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TWENTY CENTS A TIRE 


For that extra tire that you turned in last 
November or December, when the Government 
ordered that you give up all tires in excess of 
five, under penalty of losing your gasoline 
ration, the chances are exactly 2 to 1 that 
you have received, or will receive a check for 
no more than 20 cents. 

Or you may receive defense stamps in 
that amount—if you indicated on your turn- 
in blank that payment in that form would 
be acceptable. 

Offices of the Defense Supply Corporation 
at Washington and in the States are re- 
ported as heving been flooded with com- 
plaints from motorists who have received 
checks ranging from 20 to 50 cents for tires 
which they thought—or knew—were good 
for many thousands of miles of additional 
driving. 

Some of the letters ara described as blis- 
tering, some as sarcastic, some as down- 
Tight vulgar. And in not a few cases, the 
Government's checks have been sent back 
by disgusted motorists, with the remark: 
“You can keep the change.” 

If the tires you turned in were new tires, 
forehandedly acquired before dealers’ stocks 
were frozen at the time of Pearl Harbor, your 
payment is supposed to be the ceiling price 
fixed by the Office of Price Administration 
for sales of the same grade of tire to eligible 
purchasers. 

New tires, however, constitute only a very 
small fraction of the millions of casings gath- 
ered in by the Defense Supplies Corporation. 
Of the used tires acquired from reluctant 
motorists, two-thirds have been “found” by 
Government inspectors to be “good only for 
use as scrap.” 

Used tires which these inspectors “find” to 
have “some further usefulness” are supposed 
to be paid for on the basis of ceiling prices,” 
minus the value of the mileage already 
consumed. 

The two-thirds that are pronounced as 
“good only for use as scrap” command no 
more than the “scrap price” of 1 cent a 
pound; and the check sent in payment usual- 
ly amounts to 20 cents. 

Incidentally, when the Defense Supplies 
Corporation sends you a 20-cent check for 
that tire which you would pay many times 20 
cents to have back again, it is doing some- 
thing which you, as a citizen, could be fined 
or jailed for doing. 

A Federal statute, first enacted in 1862 and 
Tevised in 1909, provides: 

“No person shall issue, circulate, or pay 
out any note, check, memorandum, token, or 
any other obligation for a less sum than $1, 
intended to circulate as money or to be re- 
ceived or used in lieu of lawful money of 
the United States; and every person so of- 
fending shall be fined not more than 6500, 
or imprisoned not more than 6 months, or 

While the Defense Supplies Corporation is 
& person“ within the meaning of the law, 
its lawyers contend, however, that the pro- 
hibitions of the revised Civil War statute, 
quoted above, do not apply to agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

Nor does there appear to be any case in 
which a private person has been actually 
prosecuted for having issued a check for 
less than $1. 

If the householder writes too many checks 
for fractions of a dollar in payment of small 
bills, he is generally well lectured by his 
bank, for the cost of handling such checks 
is generally in excess of the bank’s service 
charges. But we are unable to discover that 
public authority has ever imposed a fine or 
jail sentence upon such an offender. 

The cost to the Federal Government of 
handling one of its checks—whatever the 
amount—has been estimated at $5, includ- 
ing costs of’ printing; distribution, charging; 


and canceling. So even if you get only 20 
cents for your tire, the remittance has 
actually cost the whole body of taxpayers 
(including yourself) no less than $5.20. 

By the way, a considerable number of 
persons who, in good faith, turned in their 
idle tires will receive no check at all, and 
no defense stamps, either; for, in many thou- 
sands of cases, the tags carrying the names of 
owners became detached from the tires before 
they reached the warehouses. 

In such cases, the Defense Supplies Corpo- 
ration will make a settlement only if the 
owner is able to produce his receipt from the 
Railway Express Agency—usually on the basis 
of the average scrap value of 20 cents a tire. 
And in many instances, of course, these re- 
ceipts have long since been lost or mislaid— 
so in cases like that somebody has obtained 


rubber without any cost whatsoever. 


Members of Salem (Pa.) Grange Offer 
“Feed Ourselves” Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no group more interested in solving 
the farm problem than the American 
farmer. He realizes that food is an im- 
portant weapon in the conduct of any 
war. 

At the present time every possible ef- 
fort is being made to arouse the Amer- 
ican people to the consciousness of an 
impending food shortage. Every va- 
cant lot is being surveyed with the hope 
that some industrious and patriotic 
American will convert it into a victory 
garden. 

In Du Bois, Pa., in my congressional 
district, Salem Grange, comprising a 
group of Clearfield County farmers, has 
appealed to the Du Bois Board of Trade 
to assist them in a program to feed the 
people of that area by community co- 
operation in a plan to increase crop ro- 
duction. The plan as outlined in a re- 
cent article appearing in the Du Bois 
(Pa.) Courier reflects the attitude of the 
average farmer in America. It exempli- 
fies the patriotic impulse of the farmer 
and his willingness to give more than 
mere lip service to.our plan for victory. 

I am inserting the article from the 


Du Bois Courier in the hope that it may 


convey to the people of America the fact 
that the farmer has initiative and a sin- 
cere desire to: employ his talents and 
energy in an effort to avert the threat 
of a food famine which if unchecked is 
destined to greatly hamper our attain- 
ment of the common objective—an early 
victory and a lasting peace. The article 
appearing in the Du Bois (Pa.) Courier is 
as follows: 

SALEM GRANGE IS READY TO ATTEMPT TO FEED 
DU BOIS—CHALLENGES BOARD OF TRADE TO CO- 
OPERATE IN MOVE TO SOLVE FOOD PROBLEM 
The members of the Salem Grange, at their 

current meeting on Friday night, issued a 
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challenge to the Du Bois Board of Trade to 
join them in a feed-ourselves plan of sup- 
plying the Du Bois community with food 
through cooperative farming and marketing 
that would release hundreds of tons of food 
now shipped here so that it could be used 
to supply the needs elsewhere. 

The plan provides for the development of 
the surrounding farming territory to its full- 
est production. The membership of the 
grange is comprised of farmers of Sandy 
and Brady townships who indicated their 
willingness to undertake the job of feeding 
Du Bois, if they get the kind of cooperation 
they would require from this community. 

They adopted a set of resolutions covering 
the situation and emphasizing not only the 
advantages that would come in the way of 
developing the nearby farming areas and the 
solution of local food supply problems but 
the additional advantages that would come 
from the release of shipping services now 
required to transport the great cargoes of 
food annually shipped into this community 
from Chicago and the other great food 
centers. 

The resolutions adopted by the Salem 
Grange are as follows: 

“Whereas the people of Du Bois obtain their 
beef and pork from Chicago and other live- 
stock markets, shipping it into a most ex- 
cellent livestock district, thereby compelling 
allocation of much war-required rail and 
truck transportation; and 

“Whereas this applies equally to produce 
and other foods constantly being shipped in 
from the West, South, and other States, for 
the support of a people whose food needs can 
and should be produced in their own home 
district, thereby releasing vast amounts of 
supplies and transportation facilities for the 
pressing war needs; and 

“Whereas it is now recognized that only 
food will win the war—and we are pledged to 
furnish sufficient to supply our own Nation 
and far more than twice that amount for the 
Army, Navy, and Allied Nations who fight in 
every continent for the freedom of our own 
people, in which we face a catastrophe un- 
equalled in all history; and 

“Whereas as their contribution in patri- 
otism to their country and to winning the 
war, the least that the people of Du Bois, 
Sandy and Brady Townships can do will be 
to feed themselves, an aid to the war beyond 
computation otherwise; and 

“Whereas the Du Bois agricultural district 
is comprised of family-size farms, in nowise 
equipped for production of large Government 
and foreign supplies, but can produce sufi- 
cient meats, dairy, poultry, fruits, and vege- 
table needs to feed the entire district, 

“Therefore, Salem Grange, comprised of 
farmers of Brady and Sandy Townships, rec- 
ognizing the peril faced in food shortage, and 
their desire to aid the Government to the 
utmost in its war needs, hereby agrees to 
undertake the production of sufficient food, 
including beef, pork, dairy products, poultry, 
fruits and vegetables, to supply people of 
Du Bois and vicinity under the same restric- 
tions and at the same prices imposed by the 
Government: Therefore be it N 

“Resolved, That Salem Grange recommends 
full cooperation of its members, and solicits 
all other farmers to this meritorious work; 
and 

“Resolved, That Du Bois Board of Trade, 
representing the merchants and people of 
Du Bois, are hereby challenged to accept and 
join in working out this program; and it is 
further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be pub- 
lished in Du Bois Courier, The Profile, and 
Post-Dispatch newspapers, 

“Passed at meeting of Salem Grange Feb- 
ruary 12, 1943. f 

“Amos S. Kors, Master. 
: “ESTHER KRACH; Secretary” Pe 
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HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I include the fol- 
lowing address entitled “Fate of the 
Republic,” delivered by Col. Robert R. 
McCormick before the Indiana Republi- 
can Press Association, in Indianapolis, 
Ind., on Saturday, February 27. I believe 
this to be one of the most timely speeches 
and believe it should be carefully read, 
studied, and analyzed by every true 
American: 


It is inspiring to remember that this ter- 
ritory in which we live was conquered and 
annexed by the State of Virginia; that we 
were a part of Virginia in its age of greatness 
when it furnished most of the great intellects 
to the country, when it originated the con- 
stitutional provision for the freedom of the 
press: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

If it were not for those words, this meeting, 
if held at all, would be held under control 
of the Federal gestapo, which tried to con- 
trol the annual meeting of the Associated 
Press last April. 

Everybody tells us we are engaged in a ter- 
rible war. I agree; but I no longer fear for 
the outcome. Awful things may happen all 
over the world, but danger does not threaten 
our shores any longer. 

I was deeply troubled after Pearl Harbor 
when I knew all our ships in the harbor 
were on the bottom; that the Island of Oahu 
Was weakly held, and none other of the Ha- 
waiian Islands was garrisoned; and that most 
of our military equipment had been sent to 
England. 

How weak we were at that time has been 
told by Leighton McCarthy, the Canadian 
Minister to the United States, who said pub- 
licly that Canadian Bren guns, an inferior 
type of weapon unknown to our soldiers and 
of a difficult caliber from ours, had to be 
flown from Toronto to Hawaii after the dis- 
aster at Pearl Harbor. 

Which reminds me that in 1916, when Car- 
ranza ordered the invasion of Texas, and the 
National Guard was mobilized to protect that 
State, our Army had no machine guns, and 
I had to get the consent of the British Em- 
bassy to obtain them from American fac- 
tories manufacturing them for England. 

If the Japanese had been able to change 
their long-laid plans to take the empires in 
the southwestern Pacific, and instead had 
sent their entire navy, air force, and a suffi- 
cient army, they could have overwhelmed 
the Hawaiian Islands. From there, at that 
time, a landing on the mainiand might have 
proven as disastrous as Homer Lee had pre- 
dicted it would be 34 years ago. 

Our salvation lay in the Japanese metic- 
ulous general staff plans in which every in- 
dividual and every piece of equipment was 
specifically assigned to a particular mission. 
‘The plans had taken on a momentum which 
could not be rapidly changed, when the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation. 


Thus it was that the long-prepared Japa- 
nese campaign to the south was carried out 
as planned, with even more perfect success 
than had been expected. All the empires in 
the Pacific which we had gone to war to save 
fell, but in falling gave us time to recover 
from our early terrible naval and military 
blunders. 

The situation today is that our factories 
have staggered the imagination of mankind 
in providing military equipment, while the 
bureaucrats of the Shipping Board, and the 
Communist seamen's unions have so delayed 
shipping that whatever plans for “globalonal” 
campaigns may be undertaken, cannot pos- 
sibly move men and material out of the coun- 
try fast enough to again denude us o? de- 
fenders. 

We know also what some of us knew, or 
were sure we knew, before the war: First, 
that armies cannot be landed on this con- 
tinent in the face of land-based bombers, 
and second, that trained Americans are the 
best troops in the world. We beat the Ger- 
mans in 1918 after they had beaten the Rus- 
sians, British, and French, and in 1943 we 
have beaten the Japanese, who have never 
been beaten in any battle by Russians, Ger- 
mans, or British. 

In view of these demonstrated facts, it 
seems unlikely that an invasion of our home- 
land will be attempted and that, if it shall be 
attempted, it will be exterminated. 

I am, therefore, as I say, not afraid of 
catastrophe in the war. I am, however, 
afraid, and deeply afraid, of the destruction 
of our republican form of government under 
excuse of war, 

The Democratic Party is so ridden by com- 
munism in Washington and by the alliance 
of crime and politics in the cities that if our 
Republic is to be saved, it will have to be 
saved by the Republican Party, and if it is 
saved by the Republican Party, it will be 
saved by western leadership. 

I believe that the East can be led to sup- 
port Republican principles against com- 
munism and royalism, but the East is too 
diluted by diverse foreign interests to pro- 
vide such leadership itself. 

For centuries the great city of New York 
has been the borrower of European capital 
to lend in the West and South. The bor- 
rower is servant to the lender. New York 
has long been accustomed to look up to 
Europe and to look down upon the West and 
South. Rich New Yorkers have accepted the 
aristocratic way of life, their 
daughters into aristocratic European families 
and accepting with servile exaltation this 
quasi left-handed alliance with the nobility. 

So infatuated are they that they will risk 
everything they have and everything we have 
to be allowed to curtsy to royalty. More- 
over, they also have foreign investments they 
wish to protect, investments upon which they 
can live if American investments are des- 
troyed; so they are not greatly concerned with 
our fate. 

And they are powerful. Their loans are 
found in every city and every State. They 
control most of the periodical press. They 
dominate a large percentage of the eastern 
newspapers. They own a number of west- 
ern newspapers, to my knowledge, and un- 
doubtedly others that I know not of. 

They are importing foreign ideas and for- 
eign phrases into this country. They talk of 
the Cliveden set, appeasement, fifth colum- 
nists—terminologies that have no place in 
American life. 

People who use them are not American 
minded. 

Nowhere has the gap between wealth and 
poverty been so great as in New York. The 
pearls and mink coats of Park Avenue are 
worn hardly a block away from the safety 
pins and rags of Avenue A. Such a con- 
trast was bound to bring discord. The 
poverty-stricken, finding no solace in the 
only American political institution they 
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knew—Tammany Hall—have turned to the 
doctrines of Karl Marx, and for leadership 
to Russia. Their hope, their purpose, is to 
overthrow our Republic and succeed it with 
communism. The military situation in 
which Communist Russia is fighting Nazi 
Germany gives them an opportunity to mask 
their bloody designs under the cloak of 
patriotism. 

Strangely enough, these two social ex- 
tremes of New York have combined to combat 
Americanism and people of the social and 
economic status of most Americans. Their 
idea is that after they have deluded and de- 
stroyed the Americans they can fight it out 
for the spoils. 

The same source has used them in the 
smear campaigns that have disgusted Ameri- 
cans. The same source has used them in the 
effort to discredit, dominate, and destroy the 
Congress of the United States in order to 
create an executive dictatorship. 

We of the old Northwest Territory, con- 
quered by Virginia and organized by the 
United States, are so passionate in our pa- 
triotism that it is hard for us to realize that 
the older sections of the country, whose 
history goes back before the Union, are not 
overly ardent for what they call nationalism. 

Let us recall certain events in our history. 
New York State never adopted the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Delaware did not join 
the Union until after the Constitution was in 
effect. In the treaty of 1785 Secretary of State 
Jay was willing to concede to Spain the exclu- 
sive navigation of the Mississippi River for 25 
years, although it flowed past the States which 
were to be Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
flowed through the Northwest Territory. As 
soon as the Federalist Party lost power Sen- 
ators Pickering, from Massachusetts, Plumer, 
from New Hampshire, Tracy, from Connecti- 
cut, and Roger Griswold, Congressman from 
Connecticut, and other New England Federal- 
ists, were plotting with the British Minister 
to secede from the Union. 

During the War of 1812 the New England 
States held a convention at Hartford, at which 
secession was considered. 

After the War of 1812 the eastern delegates 
to the peace congress were willing to give 
England the right to navigate the Mississippi 
River, tren an entirely American river from 
source to mouth. 

The annexation of Texas was delayed for 
years because New England threatened to se- 
cede if Texas should be annexed, and Texas 
was not annexed until its annexation was 
joined with the reoccupation of Oregon, de- 
manded by the Western States. 

During the administration of President 
Jackson South Carolina proposed to disregard 
a revenue law adopted by Congress. Disunion 
was only postponed twice by the Missouri 
compromises, and secession came in 1861, at 
which time Mayor Fernando Wood, of New 
York, proposed that the city also secede. Dur- 
ing the Civil War troops had to be withdrawn 
from the front to occupy New York City, 
seething with riots in resistance to conscrip- 
tion. 

Have you ever paused to consider that our 
Civil War was the only civil war in history in 
which the defeated rebels were not mas- 
sacred? It was General Grant, one of us, 
born in Ohio and given to the Army by Illi- 
nois, who signed the most humane and 
Christian capitulation in the history of the 
world. He was consciously dealing with fel- 
low American citizens, not with revolting 
subjects. 

Now the citizens everywhere are being sof- 
tened up for communism. The alleged need 
for all these priorities and rationings is not 
explained to the American citizens. Their 
cooperation is not asked, They are being told 
what to do under dire threats. I am pro- 
foundly suspicious of all of these usurpations. 
In the one that I know as much about as 
any man alive, newsprint paper, there is no 
shortage. The pretended shortage we showed 
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up as a fraud, and compelled the reduction 
in allotment to be withdrawn. 

An official of the Office of War Information 
has boasted that news will be treated like 
steel and oil. Another official has put news- 
paper delivery in the same class with the de- 
livery of beer. Shrinking news reports in our 
papers show that even now these boasts are 
not idle, 

All the powers of Government are being 
used “to purchase up submission and to over- 
awe resistance.” I stand before you as a liv- 
ing witness of governmental tyranny. The 
attacks upon me have been many, persistent, 
vicious, and futile. One-half of a Chicago 
Tribune paper mill has been closed down as 
a punishment for newspaper integrity. The 
whole mill would have been shut down but 
for the valiant protests of the population 
largely dependent upon it. 

Remember that the policy has been an- 
nounced to attack all dissidents for dissent 
by using any criminal law that can be 
stretched to apply to them. 

One of the principal complaints of the Dec- 
laration of Independence was, I quote: 
„„ » for transporting us beyond seas to 
be tried for pretended offenses.” 

The Constitution provided that “the trial 
of all crimes except in cases of impeachment 
shall be held in the State where the said 
crimes shall have been committed.” 

The sixth amendment to the Constitution 
says: “In all criminal prosecutions the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed.” 

In 1909 Delavan Smith and Charles R. Wil- 
liams, owners of the Indianapolis News, were 
indicted in the District Court of the District 
of Columbia, and an order was issued for 
their removal to the District of Columbia for 
trial on an indictment for criminal libel. 

In concluding that the defendants should 
not be sent to Washington for trial, Judge 
Anderson said: “To my mind, that man has 
read the history of our institutions to little 
purpose who does not look with grave appre- 
hension upon the possibility of the success 
of a proceeding such as this. If the history 
of liberty means anything, if constitutional 
guaranties are worth anything, this proceed- 
ing must fail. 

“If the prosecuting officers have the au- 
thority to select the tribunal, if there be more 
than one tribunal to select from; if the 
Government has that power and can drag 
citizens from distant States to the Capital of 
the Nation, there to be tried, then, as Judge 
Cooley says, this is a strange result of a revo- 
lution where one of the grievances com- 
plained of was the assertion of the right to 
send parties abroad for trial.” 

Our Constitution said: “Treason against 
the United States shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against them or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No 
person shall be convicted of treason unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act or on confession in open 
court.” 

In the face of all of these constitutional 
provisions, 28 individuals from all parts of 
the country were indicted in the District of 
Columbia last July by using the law of con- 
spiracy which circumvents them all, and the 
law of sedition, which circumvents the con- 
stitutional definition of treason. In spite 
of the sixth amendment, which says: “The 
accused shall enjoy a speedy trial,” the date of 
trial has not been set 7 months afterward. 
Of these indictments, Senator Tarr, of Ohio, 
one of us, has written to Attorney General 
Biddle. Senator Tarr’s letter follows in part: 

“I have been a good deal concerned about 
the omnibus character of the indictment re- 
turned here in Washington against 28 in- 
dividual defendants, alleging a conspiracy to 
corrupt the armed forces of the United States 
and otherwise sabotage the war effort. I 


have no doubt that many of the men indicted 
are guilty, but I have very serious doubt 
whether there was even the shadow of a 
conspiracy between many of the individual 
defendants. 

“I write to make a personal appeal to you 
that you direct an impartial and thorough 
examination of the individual status of each 
of the 28 men, to determine whether there is 
any real evidence to connect him with the 
others or with any conspiracy. 

“The Federal procedure in conspiracy cases 
is so general that I have known several cases 
where men were covered in without any real 
proof of a connection with the guilty parties. 
I know that if the facts show a lack of any 
connection with a conspiracy you will not 
hesitate to order a dismissal of any individual. 

“I feel quite certain that the general dis- 
couragement of seditious activity will be 
better served by the conviction only of those 
who are guilty. It can only redound to 
the credit of the Department of Justice if the 
greatest care is exercised in weeding out 
the innocent parties from the dragnets which 
it is often necessary to spread in time of war, 
and if their civil rights are carefully pro- 
tected.” 

This letter was not answered. 

Concerning one of the defendants, Judge 
William H. Holly of the First District Court 
of Illinois said: “I have serious doubts as to 
this defendant's guilt. And it is difficult, I 
grant you, without great means, to defend 
oneself in a foreign jurisdiction. However, 
the Supreme Court has left me no jurisdic- 
tion here. Ishall have to uphold the removal 
order of the commissioner.” 

I do not know any of the defendants, but 
I do know that they cannot receive a fair 
trial in Washington, for one Washington 
paper, the Post, which has been actively 
working with the prosecution, and some New 
Deal broadcasters have gone to every excess 
in trying to prejudice the jurors who will 
be called for the trial. 

After the war Europe and Asia will not 
want America’s intervention unless to fur- 
nish a mercenary army of “Hessians” to en- 
force their own decision, in which we will 
have no more influence than we have in 
saving Gandhi, imprisoned without trial. 

Already we have learned that the Atlantic 
Charter is not to be extended to the Pacific 
and that the “four freedoms” do not include 
freedom of religion. I cannot conceive that 
the most virulent of our internationalists 
will dare to agitate for an army to enforce 
abroad the slavery which we abolished at 
home 75 years ago, nor to persecute the fol- 
lowers of the Christian religion. Š 

I am deeply concerned lest in pretended 
humanity a treaty be foisted on us which will 
destroy our Republic. A New Deal news- 
paper owner, a prominent leader of the in- 
ternational set, has written a letter in which 
he says that we will have to give up a part 
of our sovereignty after the war. What part 
of our sovereignty, I ask? The right to de- 
clare war? The right to make treaties? The 
right to raise and equip armies? The right 
to trial by jury? The right to a hearing 
by a grand jury before indictment, which 
I found so valuable? The right not to be 
transported overseas to be tried for pretended 
offenses? Yes, that is what is planned for 
us under the disguise of vague phrases of 
world-wide Utopias. 

How, you will say, can we be deprived of any 
part of our sovereignty without a constitu- 
tional amendment, which would require the 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress and the 
approval of three-quarters of the States, 
acting either through their legislatures or 
their special conventions? Such consent, ob- 
viously, could not be had. 

It will be attempted in another way—an 
insidious, dishonest, and perfidious way. 

Article VI of the Constitution says in part: 
“All treaties made, or which shall be made, 
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under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land.” 

This administration has already shown, 
when it could not control the two-thirds vote 
of the Senate, it would try to ratify a treaty 
by a bare majority vote of both Houses. 

A treaty ratified by two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate or by a bare majority of both Houses, or 
perhaps only by that new fiction—the war 
powers of the President—is the dastardly 
method by which it is planned to subvert our 
Constitution and destroy our liberties. 

We must be vigilantly on guard to prevent 
the Republican nominee for President from 
being picked by his opponent; that certain 
delegations be not bribed by the appointment 
of more Republican politicians into the New 
Deal Cabinet; that telegrams sent from 
smoke-filled rooms to businessmen all over 
the country, urging them to coerce their dele- 
gates to that convention, be treated with 
contempt; that the galleries of the conven- 
tions be not packed for the Democratic choice 
for the Republican nominee for President. 
This plan, or its Siamese twin, is to be pulled 
again. 

Yes, my friends, the responsibility for sav- 
ing this country rests upon us, because it wil) 
not be undertaken elsewhere. 

The obligation rests upon all of us—upon 
editors and publishers to distinguish between 
propaganda and facts—upon our Senators 
and Congressmen to carry the torch of free- 
dom into the Halls of Congress and expound 
our American principles there—upon every 
individual who comprehends the problem to 
explain it to his neighbor—and upon that 
neighbor to work with the zeal of a true 
convert. 

The fate of the Republic depends on our 
courage and our constancy. But why should 
we be appalled? Are we not the successors 
of the men who wrote the Constitution and 
who wrote the Bill of Rights? Are we not 
the descendants of the men who saved the 
Republic once before in the great Civil War? 

Our predecessors look down upon us and 
bid us, in the language of Abraham Lincoln, 
one of us, to be highly resolved that “a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


Address of Hon. William S. Bennet 
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HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include the following speech by the hon- 
orable William S. Bennet, a former 
Member of this House from the State of 
New York: 


The real topic of this talk is The Christian 
in the War. That being so, it is perfectly 
proper to take a text, and as the subject is 
broad, I take three texts. They are: Psalms 
127, verse 1: “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that built it"; 
Proverbs 29: 18: “Where the vision fallest, the 
people perish”; John 15: 5: “Without Me we 
can do nothing.” 

This is an incorrigibly religious country 
and that fact is not accidental. Dr, Jones a 
couple of months ago pointed out in a sermon 
that our country is exceptionally fortunate 
because those who were seeking gold in the 
new land went further south, while those who 
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were seeking freedom to worship God or some 
similar high purpose, landed on our conti- 
nent. Thus we had the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans in New England, the Quakers in 
Pennsylvania, and the Catholics in Maryland, 
all of which migrations were related in a 
greater or lesser degree either to freedom of 
worship or greater freedom of worship. 

Sometimes even our best statesmen for- 
get our religious foundation, Theodore 
Roosevelt, while President, issued an Execu- 
tive order to take the motto “In God We 
Trust” off the coinage. I have forgotten the 
reason. The country, probably to his amaze- 
ment, resented this powerfully and vocally, 
and in a short time the Congress by unani- 
mous vote of both Houses, put the motto 
back on the coins, where it still remains. 

On this foundation of strong religious faith 
which necessarily meant men and women of 
virile minds and deep convictions, the colo- 
nists for 150 years before the adoption of the 
Constitution worked out by a process of trial 
and error the kind of government best suited 
to our country. The Bill of Rights is no 
accident. Part of it the colonists brought 
over as the result of hundreds of years of 
struggle for human rights in the British Isles, 
which gave us the Magna Carta, the English 
common law, and those statutes which are 
sometimes referred to as the British Bill of 
Rights, By the painful and somewhat hu- 
miliating method among us Protestants of 
persecuting each other at times, and some- 
times the Quakers, we found out that every- 
one in this country is entitled to freedom 

hip. 

On rere in Mount Vernon as the result of the 
historic Zanger trial in Eastchester, where St. 
Paul's Church now stands, we established 
rights of free speech and a free press. Other 
portions of the Bill of Rights are based upon 
the wrongs and injustices the Colonists had 
endured (which are set out in the Declara- 
tion of Independence) and which they took 
steps to prevent occurring to anyone, citizen 
or friendly alien, who lived in this country 
after the adoption of the Constitution. 

In a broad but very real sense all of this 
was based on religion. The people of this 
country never forget God. Sometimes the 
leaders do, and sometimes some Christians, 
and so do the advanced radicals of all shades 
who make plans on the basis that man in 
his finite capacity can solve his problems 
alone, But the real leaders of thought never 
forget God. I will give but four illustrations, 
two from the Constitutional Convention and 
two from the time of the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Up to now we have had no greater crises 
than these. Unquestionably, at the Consti- 
tutional Convention George Washington 
stated a great principle. Some historians 
place its saying at the beginning of the Con- 
vention, other at its close, and both may 
be right, because Washington may have said 
it more than once, and probably did. I shall 
treat it tonight as Woodrow Wilson treats it 
in his history. Wilson says that the dele- 
gates were slow in arriving to attend the 
Constitutional Convention, that for several 
days none was present except the delegates 
from. Pennsylvania and Virginia. Virginia 
had sent a strong delegation, possibly the 
strongest in the Convention, headed by 
Washington. During the days when the two 
delegations were waiting for a quorum to as- 
semble, there was much discussion among 
them and those whom they met as to what 
should go into the Constitution, some of 
it based wholly on expediency, that is, the 
inclusion of matters not sound in themselves 
but plausible and believed to be popular, and 
which would be included in order to get 
votes. Washington sat during one of these 
discussions and closed it by saying: “How 
ean we recommend to the people that in 
which we do not ourselves believe? Let us 
erect a standard to which the wise and the 


prudent can repair. The event is in the 
hands of God.” The Convention took the 
advice of Washington and erected such a 
standard. 

The oldest man in the Convention was 
Benjamin Franklin, then in his eighty-second 
year. He had served in the Continental Con- 
gress, which drafted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and was probably, because of his 
long public service, both at home and abroad, 
the leading statesman of the country. At 
the time of the Convention he was Governor 
of Pennsylvania, In June Mr. Franklin arose 
one day and addressed the Convention on the 
subject of opening the sessions with prayer. 
His entire address is most interesting. It 
will be recalled that the Convention sat be- 
hind closed doors and that its proceedings 
were not officially reported. Several mem- 
bers, however, took notes, among them James 
Madison. It is very evident from the context 
that (after hearing Franklin's remarks) 
Madison asked him to reduce them to writ- 
ing with care, and that Franklin did. Among 
the sentences which he thus wrote are: 

“I have lived, sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men. é 

* * . . * 


“If a sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without His notice, is it probable that an 
empire can rise without his aid?” 

Neither can a sound peace be framed 
without it either. 

The assassination of Abraham Lincoln in 
1865 threw the Nation into great distress 
and anxiety. The pregnant sentence which 
has come down in connection with this period 
is that of James A. Garfield, uttered in a 
speech in New York City: “God reigns and 
the Government at Washington still lives.“ 

The Congress was in recess in April 1865 
when Lincoln was assassinated. The next 
session commenced the first Monday in De- 
cember 1865. Its first act, of course, was to 
take steps to determine the best way of re- 
cording its horror at the assassination and of 
recognizing in some suitable fashion the life 
and service of the late President. To that 
end a joint committee was appointed, on 
which served Senators and Representatives 
from every State then represented in the 
Congress. They arrived at the conclusion 
that the most fitting thing would be a me- 
morial address on the occasion of Lincoln's 
next birthday anniversary, February 12, 1866. 
Naturally, they gave anxious thought to the 
selection of the proper man. Edward M. 
Stanton was the first choice, but ill health 
prevented. The choice that they then made 
is a tribute to the institutions of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Each House of the Congress was Republican 
by more than two-thirds majority. It would 
ordinarily be assumed, therefore, that the 
Speaker chosen would inevitably be a Re- 
publican, particularly as there were many 
prominent Republicans. But the choice fell 
on a man of 65 whose political activities had 
always been largely opposite to those of Mr. 
Lincoln, who had been appointed to public 
office by President Van Buren, had been Sec- 
retary of the Navy in the Cabinet of President 
Polk, who later appointed him Minister to 
England. He was, however, a life-long op- 
ponent of slavery, and, a resident of Massa- 
chusetts when the Civil War came, strongly 
supported the Union cause. The man chosen 
was George Bancroft, the historian. He had 
delivered some years before the memorial 
address on the death of President Jackson. 
He was chosen regardless of his political ideas 
because in the sober judgment of the com- 
mittee he was the outstanding American 
scholar. Through his long career as an 
author he had been renowned for his ability 
to assemble facts and to state them ac- 
curately. The first sentences of his mem- 
orable address are: 
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That God rules in the affairs of men is as 
certain as any truth in physical science. On 
the great moving power which is from the 
beginning, hangs the world of the senses and 
the world of thought and action. Eternal 
wisdom marshals the great procession of the 
nations, working in patient continuity 
through the ages, never halting and never 
abrupt, encompassing all events in its over- 
sight, and ever effecting its will, though 
mortals may slumber in apathy or oppose 
with madness.” 

This is the statement of a mature Ameri- 
can historian on a great occasion, and states 
accurately the American position. 

As we cannot ignore God, if we are serious- 
minded, to what duty does that point Chris- 
tians? That depends on whether we believe 
this to be a righteous war. We here in the 
Chester Hill Church so believe. Almost uni- 
versally the American people also so believe. 

To Protestant Christians the most humili- 
ating thing is the absence of virile state- 
ments from our great denominational con- 
ventions and assemblies. Have there been 
such? If there have been, why do we not 
now recall them? Our Jewish fellow citizens 
have not been remiss, I could fill pages with 
earnest, sincere, and passionate words from 
rabbis and officers of Jewish congregations. 

On November 14, 1942, every cardinal, every 
archbishop and bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States of America 
joined in the following brief statement: 

“Some nations are united in waging war to 
bring about a slave world, a world that would 
deprive man of his divinely conferred dignity, 
reject human freedom, and permit no re- 
ligious liberty. We are associated with other 
powers in a deadly conflict against those na- 
tions to maintain a free world. This conflict 
of principles makes compromise impossible.” 

The American Council of Christian 
Churches on September 29th adopted and 
made public a resolution of which the follow- 
ing portions are pertinent: 

“1, The American Council of Christian 
Churches pledges its undying opposition to 
all forms of totalism, whether they be of Nazi, 
Fascist, or Communist, and affirms its alle- 
giance to the principles of democratic, rep- 
resentative government, as expressed in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

“2. That the war in which we are engaged 
is just and righteous, that it is our duty to 
prosecute it with all our powers until vic- 
tory is won, that in so doing we serve the 
cause and purposes of God himself. The 
council calls on all connected with it and 
upon the people of America to support the 
Government with money, prayer, and 
service.” 

The American council, however, does not 
represent to exceed 350,000 Protestant Chris- 
tlans. Any father can send either or both of 
these resolutions to his son in a battle area 
as a clear statement of the purpose for 
which the son is fighting. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States adopted the following 
resolution: 

“We are convinced beyond any room for 
doubt that the external conditions will be 
vastly more favorable to working for Chris- 
tian social objectives in the event-of the mil- 
itary success of the United Nations than in 
the event of their defeat. No 
thoughtful Christian, therefore, can be in- 
different to the outcome of the war. 

“We recognize that, whatever the issues of 
war may seem to be, there are some sincere 
Christians who believe that force is never 
permissible to resolve them. The Federal 
council, in adopting this resolution does so 
without denying the right of Christians to 
hold that position recognized by the Oxford 
conference of 1937 as one of those which true 
Christians may hold.” 3 

The Oxford conference of 1937 took the po- 
sition that three attitudes were truly Chris- 
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tian: (1) Complete pacifism; (2) the duty 
to fight in a just war; (3) the duty to fight 
unless a person is certain that his country 
is fighting for a wrong cause. 

No father will ever send that resolution to 
his son in a battle area as an inspiration. 
Either the Federal council should correct its 
resolution or the denominations should ig- 
nore it and announce their own, or else the 
position of the American council must be ac- 
cepted as that of leadership of American 
Protestant thought, which thought is un- 
questionably overwhelmingly that of all but 
an infinitesimal percentage of American 
Protestants. The leadership in this contest 
must be Christian leadership, not only for its 
effect on the war itself but for what comes 
after the war. Our neighbor, Rabbi Kagan, 
of the Sinai Temple here in Mount Vernon, 
at our October meeting demonstrated to us 
that Hitler's ostensible attack on the Jews is 
really an attack on all religions. There is no 
question that the Jews are with the war 
effort, but they are few in number. There 
are two and a half billion people in the world 
of whom at no time were more than 15,000,- 
000 ever Jews. 

The preponderance of Christian leadership 
is on our side. The British Isles, the British 
Commonwealths, and the United States are 
Christian; Chiang Kai-shek, the great Chi- 
nese leader, is a devout member of the Meth- 
odist Church and a praying Christian. We 
cannot claim Christian leadership for anyone 
in power in Russia. As Stalin frankly says, 
“Our ideologies are diametrically different.” 
On the other side the three leaders, the Em- 
peror of Japan, Mussolini, and Hitler, are 
pagans. I do not overlook that Mussolini 
and Hitler are nominal Catholics, but no one 
charges them against the Catholic Church. 
They give it merely lip service and both are 
essentially pagan. 

In Germany, as the statement of a young 
German soldier read by Dr. Jones in the pul- 
pit last Sunday shows, the Government is 
using every effort to bring up its young peo- 
pie as pagans. 

Is Christianity worthy to lead? The answer 
is emphatically “yes.” It has not wholly 
failed anywhere. There is a great difference 
in not entirely succeeding everywhere and 
not wholly failing anywhere. In Germany 
the unanimous testimony of the Jewish refu- 
gees who have succeeded in fleeing from that 
country is that they know of no instance in 
which a Jew has been able to escape from 
Russia except through the assistance received 
from Christians, some of whom, incidentally, 
were members of the Nazi party, and even 
officeholders under that party. In giving a 
great deal of this assistance Christians risked 
their property, their liberty, and even their 
lives. Christians in the subjugated countries 
have been standing out against Hitlerism. 
In the January 15, 1943, issue of the Nether- 
lands News Digest I find this typical note: 

“Word of the death in a German concen- 
tration camp of the Reverend Arnold van 
Lierop, editor of the Catholic Wereld Post 
and former chaplain in the Netherlands 
armed forces, was received in London on Jan- 
uary 2. Father Van Lierop’s death, which 
occurred on November 27, was reported in 
the Amsterdam Catholic daily, De Tijd.” 

There are many similar incidents in rela- 
tion to Protestant Christians. In Japan there 
are many Christians some of whom are gen- 
erals. The Japanese soldiers have been guilty 
of gross, barbarous, and unmentionable 
atrocities which the world can never forget. 
It is a fact, however, that no groups under 
the command of Christian generals have per- 
petrated such atrocities. As to Italy there 
appear to be no definite incidents. 

Where Christians in Axis and subjugated 
countries have done the acts and have shown 
the conduct which I have briefly recorded, 
Christianity has not failed. Some of it is 


the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew in ap- 
plied form. All of it is true Christianity. 

As this is a righteous war, Christians have 
the right to assume leadership. 

Furthermore (1) ours is the only religion 
which has representative groups, larger or 
smaller, in every country among the United 
Nations, (2) ours is the only religion whose 
applied principles (shared in this regard by 
the Jews) form the basis for universal lib- 
erty and freedom. 

We shall win this war. I shall not be sur- 
prised if each and every German army sur- 
rendered before December 31, 1943. No one, 
of course, can say that such a happy event 
will occur so soon, but it is within the 
bounds of reasonable possibility. The Ger- 
man people are being rapidly sobered by 
events. When two views are widely and 
firmly held by them they will cease fighting. 
These are, the universal acceptance by them 
of the fact that they cannot possibly win; 
the other, that if they do surrender, they 
will not be made the victims of widespread 
merciless massacre and oppression. Rus- 
sia in the east and the United States, Great 
Britain, and France to the west and in Africa, 
are demonstrating to them that they can- 
not win. Stalin has done the United Nations’ 
cause a great service by announcing force- 
fully and repeatedly that he is fighting Hit- 
lerism and not the German people. Every- 
one knows that the United Nations are not 
fighting the German people. The Germans 
have been guilty of barbarous atrocities. 
Nevertheless, Rommel’s soldiers when they 
surrender are not massacred. They are 
treated as prisoners and that will continue 
to occur in connection with every surrender. 
This is a war in which there is no necessity 
for an armistice. It does not fit into the 
picture. We are fighting on so many fronts 
that all that we can accord to any army 
which surrenders is unconditional surrender, 
After an army has unconditionally sur- 
rendered its soldiers will be well treated, but 
that treatment will be because of our own 
recognition that it is proper and not as a 
condition of surrender. 

As these armies surrender, two duties will 
be immediately incumbent on us. There will 
probably be 300,000,000 starving people in the 
world. The United Nations must, by supply- 
ing them with food, save as many as possible 
of them from death. The other duty starts 
at the same time; that is, we must police 
the countries of which the surrendering 
armies are nationals. 

Fortunately, the United States has a policy 
in relation to this. As unanimously adopted 
by both Houses of Congress and approved by 
President Taft on June 25, 1910, the principle 
was stated as follows: 

“Resolved, etc., That a commission of five 
members be appointed by the President of 
the United States to consider the expediency 
of utilizing existing international agencies 
for the purpose of limiting the armaments 
of the nations of the world by international 
agreement and of constituting the combined 
navies of the world an international force 
for the preservation of universal peace, and 
to consider and report upon any other means 
to diminish the expenditures of government 
for military purposes and to lessen the prob- 
abilities of war.” 

Naturally the wording of that principle will 
have to be changed, but the principle itself is 
the American way. When we have restored 
some measure of order in the Axis countries 
and the subjugated countries have reorgan- 
ized themselves we can meet at the peace 
table. Hate must not go to the council table. 
What we can do there can be simply stated, 
We cannot impose our own ideas of what is 
best in government on any one of the 31 
other United Nations. We can insist that the 
Axis Powers reorganize themselves in such a 
manner that they shall cease to be a menace. 
We can afford to give all the peoples of the 
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world the opportunity, if they desire to avail 
themselves oi it, of choosing for themselves 
through their own forms of government as 
high a level of freedom and liberty as they 
deem necessary or desirable and as they can 
sustain and maintain. We should go no 
further. 

As Christians we have the basis of all good 
government expressed by Jesus of Nazareth. 
He was asked what was the first and great 
commandment, and His reply is historic: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great com- 
mandment. And the second is like unto it, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the laws 
and the prophets.” 

Interestingly enough, those words are two 
quotations, the first from Deuteronomy and 
the other from Leviticus, Added to, and in 
line with that saying, are the Golden Rule 
and the Sermon on the Mount. We can say 
to the whole world that governments founded 
on these principles cannot, if the principles 
are adhered to, ever fail. And we can say it 
to ourselves just as strongly as we can say it 
to any other nation, 

I have not spoken much about the Japa- 
nese. That may be a long war. They are 
fanatics who, as far back as recorded history 
goes, have never lost a war. They may fight 
to the last to prevent losing this one, but 
they will lose it. And our peace with them 
when it is signed will go to the extreme limit 
to make certain that, as far ahead as we can 
see, that particular people will not be a 
menace to peace. 

Two things I have not discussed world 
economics and our own domestic situation. 

A Jewish friend of mine said to me the 
other night: “Christianity is the only thing 
which will assure a lasting peace and Chris- - 
tianity has never been tried.” Jesus, who 
quoted portions of the Jewish Scriptures as 
the great commandments, is the Christ who 
on those divine principles taught the Golden 
Rule and preached the Sermon on the Mount. 
Jew, Christian, and men of all other faiths 
must recognize that, except as both world 
peace and world economics are based on these 
principles, there will be no enduring peace 
and no sound world economics. 

Our domestic situation meshes into the 
world situation. Nevertheless, even if the 
world as a whole will not seek peace and pur- 
sue it, our people will not ignore God. On 
the living rock of an enduring faith the 
abiding strength of a united people will main- 
tain inviolate the strong fortress of our Con- 
stitution and with this protection continue 
ee and unmarred the American way 

e. 


The American Red Cross, Our Greatest 
Ally in War and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, our Com- 
mander in Chief, military and naval per- 
sonnel, educators, and spiritual leaders 
everywhere recognize the American Red 
Cross as a single outstanding organized 
agency in this war-torn world that 
brings relief to the suffering and misery 
of downtrodden and oppressed peoples 
everywhere. The American Red Cross 
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is the only agency permitted to visit and 
help your boy who might be a prisoner 
of war. The American Red Cross is the 
only agency permitted to visit the ter- 
rain of the enemy. Yes; the American 
Red Cross is our greatest ally in war and 
peace. 

I am happy to include in my remarks 
an editorial that appeared in the Mc- 
Keesport (Pa.) Daily News on Tuesday, 
March 2, 1943: 


THE RED CROSS 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, our com- 
mander in Africa, pointed out in a message 
to the American people yesterday a division 
in responsibility in war areas that makes 
crystal clear the importance of the Red Cross, 

“Each of you has u brother, son, husband, 
or very dear friend serving somewhere in the 
armed forces,” the general stated. “The 
American Red Cross is the single organized 
agency that brings to that man those things 
that have no place in official equipment tables 
but do so much for his well-being and 
morale.” 

In other words, the military organization 
of our Nation looks out for the soldier, sailor, 
or marine as a fighting instrument. The Red 
Cross looks after his needs as a human being. 

To itemize the services of the Red Cross to 
the men in uniform would require columns 
of space. However, a few are illustrative. 

The Red Cross supplies care and comfort 
to the wounded. It maintains recreational 
centers and canteens at the battle fronts and 
in foreign cities where Americans are sta- 
tioned. It acts as a contact between the 
fighting man and his affairs at home. It 
supplies the sympathetic understanding in 
individual problems so necessary to those 
who have been taken from their private lives, 
dressed in uniforms, and placed in the hard- 
est jobs men ever undertook. 

Such a program requires a great deal of 
money This the Red Cross asks this week 
in a war-fund drive with a goal of $125,000,000 
in the Nation. McKeesport’s share of that 
effort is $65,000, which is double the amount 
sought locally in the first wartime campaign 
& few months after Pearl Harbor. 

McKeesport has already proved that it fully 
appreciates the great work of the American 
Red Cross by shattering all national records 
im the blood-donor drive. However, there is 
a need of pointing out fully the responsibility 
that falls upon every one of us to see that 
the Red Cross has adequate means to carry 
on in the biggest assignment in its history. 

A few facts and figures are pertinent. We 
all know the work of the Red Cross nurses. 
But do we know, for instance, that in the first 
year after Pearl Harbor the Red Cross re- 
cruited 21.400 nurses to meet Army and Navy 
needs? We have been aware of the work of 
the Red Cross in making surgical dressings. 
But do we know that.the production of these 
bandages has grown to the amazing rate of 
500,000 an hour? And do we know: 

That 3,000,000 articles have been made by 
the Red Cross for men in service? 

That no sector of our many battle fronts 
lacks canteen and recreational service suff- 
cient for all men stationed there? 

That blood plasma, obtained in drives such 
as the recent one in McKeesport, has already 
saved thousands of lives and is now moving 
steadily and efficiently to all points of need? 

That Red Cross nurses’ aides are on duty 
in all the major hospitals of the Nation, fill- 
ing the gaps in service left by those who 
have heard the call to duty at the fighting 
fronts? 

That the Red Cross is operating an inquiry 
service as a communication link between war 
victims of various nations, including the 
prisoners of war? 

That the Red Cross resources stand mo- 
bilized on the home front against disaster 
and the reach of war? 


It is customary in appeals for money to 
point out the results of the public’s failure 
to contribute. This type of argument fur- 
nishes a kind of balance sheet on which the 
individual can weigh the importance of his 
giving against the situation that would per- 
tain if he failed. This is not necessary in 
the Red Cross drive, in our opinion, because 
of this one simple, clear fact. We cannot 
fight this war without the Red Cross. There- 
fore, we must in our own interests support 
it generously. 


Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, refer- 
ring to the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation and appropriation of Gov- 
ernment funds for this agency, I am in 
receipt of strong protests against the 
manner of operation of two Production 
Credit Corporatior offices in western 
New York. I understand that these 
offices are soliciting farmers to take 
away loans from country banks, a prac- 
tice not conforming with the true func- 
tions of the P. C. A. set-up as the P. C. A. 
and the R. A. C. C. are to operate only 
where a farmer cannot obtain a bank 
loan. This is unwarranted competition 
and is costing the taxpayer large sums 
of money. In this connection I submit 
herewith an article from the current is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post, the 
contents of which I commend to your 
attention: 


THE AX FOR THE SMALL-TOWN BANKER? 


Assurances come out of Washington from 
time to time that the Government is glad to 
let private business do any job that it is 
willing and able to handle. Small-town 
bankers wonder why this policy doesn't apply 
to them Through one of its agencies, the 
Government is actively competing with them 
and trying to take away their customers. 

This Government-fostered competitor is 
the Production Credit System, a division of 
the Farm Credit Administration, Its origin 
goes back to the early 1930's, when agricul- 
tural areas were in difficulty from depression 
and drought. Many farmers were unable to 
provide the security, required by State and 
Federal banking regulations, for the short- 
term loans by which much of the annual crop 
production and feeding of livestock are fi- 
nanced. Such loans commonly comprise one 
of the country bank's main sources of busi- 
ness. In setting up the Production Credit 
System, the intention of Congress was plainly 
to supplement the existing banking resources 
and to finance farmers unable to get credit 
or obtain it at a reasonable cost. 

But production credit did not long con- 
fine itself to this purpose. Rather guardedly 
at first, then openly, it became a competitor 
of the country banks for the general type of 
farm accounts. Now it seeks the cream of 
these short-term loans, as demonstrated by 
yoo EEE size of individual loans made 

y it. 

In this competition it has some formidable 
advantages. Operations are carried on 
through so-called cooperative associations, 
composed of farmer-borrowers. Each mem- 
ber is required to take stock equal to $5 for 
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each $100 or part of that amount he borrows, 
They are not, however, true cooperatives—of 
which much that is favorable can be said— 
since they are Government nurtured and 
supervised. 

An association obtains its loan funds from 
a Federal intermediate credit bank, another 
division of the Farm Credit Administration, 
on the security of its members’ notes and its 
capital and reserves. The bank rediscounts 
the paper and sells debentures to investors. 
These have back of them the original security 
plus the capital and reserves of the inter- 
mediate credit bank and the sanction of the 
Government. As a result, they command a 
low rate of interest. At las report, produc- 
tion exedit was paying 1½ percent for money 
and charging its farmer borrowers 4%½ per- 
cent. The difference is used to pay operat- 
ing charges and to establish reserves. 

Unlike the country banks, production 
credit pays no taxes. In fact, it enjoys use 
of taxpayers’ money through retaining a con- 
siderable amount of the original capital in- 
vested by the Treasury. It also has another 
Signal advantage which the country bank 
cannot afford. This consists of liberal and 
persuasive advertising, promotion, and pub- 
licity, prepared by skilled writing men in 
Farm Credit Administration employ. More- 
over, in proportion to the volume of loans, it 
is staffed beyond the capacity of a private 
institution to maintain. 

Production credit now has 530 active local 
associations and, according to its own claims, 
is prepared to serve every agricultural county, 
In Iowa—certainly not-a State in any farm 
distress at present—it has 46 offices. In ad- 
dition to the personnel in full and part-time 
offices, production credit carries a large num- 
ber of local representatives, application takers 
and inspectors, at a time when manpower 
is at a premium. Many of these, bankers 
charge, are actively soliciting business from 
farmers whether they are being adequately 
served by local banks or not. Almost any 
country banker can recite instances of long- 
standing customers being weaned away from 
him by this means. 

Any doubt that production credit is out of 
the substandard farm-loan field and is 
strictly competitive with country banks was 
removed by a recent announcement. This 
told of a new $200,000,000 Government loan 
fund being set up by the Department of 
Agriculture to help farmers lacking credit 
resources to increase production. This also, 
it was stated, is not intended to compete with 
other lenders, but “to supplement such other 
sources of credit where needed,” production 
credit being named among these other 
sources. 

Country banks generally are able and 
willing to take care of all the short-term 
farm-loan business that comes up to bank- 
ing requirements. Many of them now have 
deposits of record volume. They are taking 
generous amounts of Treasury issues to 
finance the war and are devoting their fa- 
cilities to the sale of War bonds to the 
public. Some of the local uses of their funds 
have dwindled because of the war restrictions 
on small-town business. This makes more 
serious any inroads on their short-term farm 
loans at this time. Their unimpaired facili- 
ties will be required when the post-war re- 
covery begins, for they are an essential part 
of the machinery of any going community, 
serving a variety of local needs that no Gov- 
ernment agency can fill, 

The independent banks fought off a series 
of attempts to fasten a branch-banking sys- 
tem on the Nation. Now the small-town in- 
dependent banks find themselves in a strug- 
gle with a bigger branch-banking system 
under Government auspices. No one outside 
the inner circles knows whether the incur- 
able urge of a Government agency to expand 
or some other motive is back of the develop- 
ment. An official reason has never been 
given to the public. One is certainly due. 
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Authentic Report of Marvelous Work 
Done by Higgins Boats in Guadal- 
canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Hope Ridings Miller 
from the Washington Post of January 
28, 1943: 

TWO MEMBERS OF UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, 

JUST BACK FROM FAR-FLUNG BATTLEFIELDS, 

TO TOUR SOUTH WITH VISITS TO DEFENSE 


(By Hope Ridings Miller) 

Straight from the fox holes of Guadalcanal 
and the slit trenches of Algeria came stories 
of suffering, privation, courage, and victory 
that had members of the congressional Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
sitting on the edges of their chairs at a meet- 
ing the past week. 

The Coast Guard officers who told those 
stories were given first-hand reports. One, 
Warrant Machinist James D. Fox, was the 
second American soldier to land on Guadal- 
canal on that historic day of August 7, 1942, 
when United States forces, who were later 
to be bait for the Japanese, headed toward 
the Pacific island that was to become the 
hottest spot in the global picture. The other, 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate Hunter A. Wood, had 
been in the first spearhead of attack in Al- 
geria, and was a member of the initial Ameri- 
can landing force in that theater of war. 

Both are now on vastly different tours of 
duty. Early this week they will leave Wash- 
ington for a trip through the South and the 
Middle West, to visit numerous defense 
plants. There’s a very special reason. The 
United States Navy wants defense workers 
throughout America to hear from men who 
have served at the front just how much every 
man at the machine can do to help alleviate 
the suffering of the man behind the gun. 

Sailors and soldiers cannot strike. They 
cannot demand higher wages, better hours, 
and more pleasant working conditions. In 
the bivouac of battle every man is expected 
to do his duty * * * and every man does. 
Frequently—as in the darkest days of the 
siege of Guadalcanal—adequate food sup- 
plies come up missing. “For more than 8 
weeks we lived on stuff we took from the 
Japs—rice and barley,” said Fox. “Just rice 
and barley, infested with worms. We didn't 
brush them aside. They were our only fresh 
meat.” 

Often, as during that time when the first 
Allied army landed in Algeria, with no air 
force support, sailors and soldiers so weary 
they dropped in their tracks had only the 
sand beach for a bed, or a hastily dug-out 
trench, with guns mounted atop as their only 
protection. “We didn’t bother about our own 
comfort,” said Wood. “We had a job to 
do * * and we did it.” 

Both Fox and Wood are expert raconteurs. 
Having smelled battle smoke over and over 
again; having come so close to death day 
after day for weeks on end; and having seen 
many of their buddies killed before their 
very eyes because there were not enough 
planes, guns, and supplies to protect them, 
each one has a dramatic story to tell, and he 
omits none of the drama in the telling. 

I heard each relate a few of his front-line 
experiences by way of table talk at a dinner 
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given by Representative and Mrs. Boykin 
at the Washington Hotel the other evening. 
Seems Mr. BOYKIN first heard the story at 
the committee meeting I mentioned some 
time back, and he wanted a few of his friends 
to have the same privilege. They did, that 
very evening, while venison killed on that 
famous Boykin game preserve in Alabama 
was served up as the piece de resistance. 
There was wild rice, too; but perhaps few 
guests noticed, as I did, that one person 
turned it down. He was Fox, the man who 
had eaten nothing but rice for weeks on 
Guadalcanal, “I simply can’t look another 
grain in the face,” he whispered later. “Not 
even when it’s wild.” 

Representative Borxrn’s avid interest in ac- 
counts brought home by Fox and Wood will 
have quite an important effect on the tour 
they are taking through the South. A num- 
ber of Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana de- 
fense plants not originally on their schedule 
have been included at Borxix's suggestion. 
Telephone wires to the South from Borxix's 
Capito! Hill office have been sizzling ever since 
the genial gentleman from Alabama attended 
that exciting committee meeting before which 
Wood and Fox appeared. “I want those boys 
to have every attention possible, while they're 
in my section of the country,” Borxrx said. 
“They deserve it; they've had a tough time of 
it—as many of our other boys have. And I'd 
like for every civilian-defense worker in 
America to hear their stories.” 

“The one man in the South I want espe- 
cially to see is Andrew Jackson Higgins,” said 
Fox. “I want to tell him, face to face, that 
Higgins’ landing boats such as we had at 
Guadalcanal are the best in the world. They 
do everything but talk; honest, they do!” 

Both Fox and Wood will have a chance to 
tell Higgins what they think of his boats, and 
more than likely, they'll have a chance to talk 
to workers in shipyards all along the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Addressing mass meetings will soon be an 
old story to them; for already they have had 
plenty of practice since they started their 
tour up Boston way a month ago. It was 
there that they talked before a throng of 
20,000 at a celebration of the President's 
birthday. 

“You ought to write a book” is the plea 
thoughtlessly tossed out by almost anybody 
when a person begins to recount unusually 
thrilling experiences. If Wood and Fox can 
write half as well as they can talk, they owe 
it to posterity to put their pens to paper—at 
once, 

Fox could turn out chapter on chapter 
about those frightfully feverish days when 
his Coast Guard unit, struggling to unload 
30,000 tons of cargo, faced an attack by 47 
Jap torpedo bombers. He would tell how, 
for 6 weeks, the men on Guadalcanal strug- 
gled through 122 bombings and 60 sieges of 
shellings from Jap ships; of how American 
servicemen had little or no sleep for a month; 
of how they slipped from fox hole to fox hole, 
spotted Japs in trees—Japs who had tied 
themselves there and were camouflaged so 
only the keen of eye could see them; and 
of how he was in one group that was knocked 
completely out of its base by Japanese artil- 


lery. 

“But I'll tell you one thing,” said Fox, who 
has won all sorts of prizes as a crack shot 
himself, “those Japs don't know how to han- 
dle their guns as well as our men do. We 
shot em down like grouse, and when we 
couldn’t find any more Japs to aim at, we 
fired revolvers at Jap airplanes. Didn't do 
much good, but it took the tension off our 
nerves.” 

He is convinced the war with the Japanese 
will be long and arduous. Don't let any- 
body tell you itll be over in a year,” he 
warned. “Those Japs will never surrender. 
They just have to be killed—all of them.” 

For 90 days Fox was in the heat of the 
Guadalcanal siege. He lost 88 pounds in 
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those weeks before the United States supplies 
got ashore. “Then, when our stuff did come 
in, and we opened it—what do you think 
was the first thing we found? Rice!” 

An attack of malaria curtailed his expe- 
rience on Guadalcanal, and after a sojourn 
in an outpost hospital, he was shipped back 
to the United States. “But I want to get 
back to the front as soon as possible,” he 
said. “We've still got a mighty hard task 
ahead of us.” 

Wood feels the same way about it. 
ship on which he saw hard duty on the way 
to Algeria is back at sea once more, “and 
I wish I were on her,” he averred. And then, 
mention of her reminded him of a few grim 
experiences back in November when the first 
band of Allied troops were landing—with no 
supporting air force—in North Africa. 

“The troops we took in,” he said proudly, 
“are now fighting Rommel, and doing a swell 
job of it. But back in those days we often 
wondered whether we'd ever get our men and 
supplies on ground at all. And then he told 
how members of the Coast Guard carried 
supplies from ship to shore, “made our way 
through water up to our necks”; of how 
debarkation maneuvers were begun and fin- 
ished with extreme difficulty; of how the first 
landing was made in a thick fog; and of how 
the horizon was red with gunfire and the sky 
roared with German dive bombers. “But 
that Coast Guard crew was a bunch to be 
proud of,” he continued. “Coming out of 
that amphibious task force vessel was a group 
of the toughest fighters you ever saw. Nota 
one welshed on the job.” 

Perhaps the most harrowing experience in 
Wood’s memory centered around the sinking 
of the aircraft carrier Avenger, His own ship 
was in convoy, returning with British troops, 
and was a day away from the Strait of 
Gibraltar. He was on duty—the 12-to-4 a. m. 
watch—when the Avenger, about 100 yards 
away, was oed. “Flames leaped 250 
feet high when her gas tanks exploded. She 
broke in half and men and planes were 
thrown into the air. I can hear their 
screams yet.” 

Well, that just gives you an idea of what 
those two Coast Guard officers have to tell 
civilian war workers throughout the country. 
From a vast fund of thrilling experiences that 
have come their way in the past 6 months, 
each has culled enough impressive memories 
to talk about from now until doomsday. I've 
touched only briefiy on the scores of stories 
they told me in comparatively brief inter- 
views. But in the, next 2 weeks thousands of 
defense workers over the South will hear 
what these two men have to say about life 
on the far-flung battle fronts, where protec- 
tion and safety depend on supplies made by 
defense workers at home—and_ where, in the 
face of the foe, there can be no strikes for 
higher wages, shorter hours, or more pleasant 
living conditions. 


A Sensible Pay-As-You-Go Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, on two pre- 
vious occasions in this session, I have 
advocated a pay-as-you-go income-tax 
plan. With the cost of this war almost 
prohibitive, it is mandatory that this 
Congress enacts a sensible tax plan, and 


The 
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I am happy to include in my remarks a 
sound pay-as-you-go plan submitted by 
an able executive and an outstanding 
American of my district, John A Krut, 
of McKeesport, Pa.: 
McKeesport, Pa., February 25, 1943. 
The Honorable SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The following is a suggested 

plan which I believe could be used by the 
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United States Treasury Department in con- 
nection with pay-as-you-go income- tax pro- 


8. 

Hold the 1942 taxes of an individual as a 
tax liability and forgive 25 percent of these 
1942 taxes per year for each of 4 years he- 
ginning with the year 1943. The unforgiven 
tax would be held as a tax liability against 
the estate of the individual in case of his 
death before having paid taxes for the years 
1943, 1944, 1945, and 1946. 

For example: 


$15,000 | $15,000 | $15,000] $15, 000 


SUGGESTED PLAN 


Individual’s tax 
Amount forgiven, 25 percent of 1942 taxes. 
Estate tax liability. 


Under pro 
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If the taxpayer lives for 5 years, he will 
have made up in payments of higher taxes 
in the vears from 1943 to 1946 the full 
amount of the 1942 taxes forgiven. 

If the taxpayer should die at any time 
prior to 1947, his tax payments plus the un- 
forgiven taxes on 1942 Income payable by 
his estate will be exactly the same amount 
as he would have paid under the present tax 
pian. 

The advantages of this proposed plan 
would be: 

1. Eease of adoption of the pay-as-you-go- 
plan. 

2. No double taxation in 1 year. 

3. No loss to the Treasury. 

4. No windfall wealth to an estate in case 
of an individual’s death. 

If you should like to have further infor- 
mation concerning this suggestion, I should 
be glad to write you in answer to questions 
you might raise. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN A. KRUT, 


Cloakroom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Ghandi should have been here and 
started with us March 1. 

Lend-lease was conceived in March 
of 1941, just 9 months before Pearl Har- 
bo: 


r. 

What will it profit us to gain the whole 
world and lose our own soul (democ- 
Tacy)? 


Under present plan „„ 


$70, 000 

3 7,500 | 35, 000 52, 500 70, 000 
10, 000 7, 500 5, 000 2, 500 |....-..-.. 

10,000 | 25, 000 40,000} 55, 000 70, 000 


Edsel Ford’s plane flew my colleagues 
from Detroit back to Washington in 110 
minutes. 

Willkie is our secret. political weapon 
against Republicans. (Congressman 
JOHN RANKIN, of Mississippi.) 

Between extending lend-lease to her 
and saving Australia, England should 
give us Bermuda. 

The “social gains” in Farm Security’s 
program for imported farm labor seems 
to be uppermost, 

A headline says, “LaGuardia urges 
death for meat racketeers.” Why did 
the Little Flower wait for the meat fel- 
lows? 

After 10 years of it, F. D. R. looks real 
well—seems to be enjoying it all im- 
mensely. 

Handling difficulty, making the best 
of bad messes, is one of life’s major busi- 
nesses. (Harry Emerson Fosdick.) 

From Reader’s Digest of March we 
depict Truth for the above and False- 
hood for the one below. 

It is the former isolationists who now 
demand a system of collective security. 
(Anne O’Hare McCormick.) 

The Supreme Court decided that Ma- 
loney was the full brother of ground 
meat in thin skins. Is the court of last 
resort coming ‘back? : 

The fourth of March in the odd years 
reminds the older House Members that 
George Norris’ Lame Duck Amendment 
shortening their service 2 months ulti- 
mately was just another Victory tax. 

The F. S. A.’s announced plan to move 
50,000 farmers from the hills of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and surrounding States 
to the Middle West will constitute the 
third front and will have to wait until 
the marines return. 
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Mr. Willkie’s Shoes Are in the Ring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN A. DAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune of March 2, 1943: 


MR. WILLKIE’S SHOES ARE IN THE RING 


Wendell Willkie’s mouthpiece, the New York 
Herald Tribune, says he is going to be a 
candidate for the Republican nomination in 
1944. His shoes are unlaced. Almost any 
day now they will be tossed into the ring 
along with his socks, and the transformation 
of the Vall Street lawyer into the barefoot 
boy from Indiana will again have been ac- 
complished. 

The announcement is interesting as dis- 
closing that Mr. Willkie continues to take 
himself seriously. Travel has broadened 
him. Since his return from a round-the- 
world trip in an Army plane, Mr. Willkie can 
say “Willkie is wonderful” in Russian, Chi- 
nese, Arabic, and Persian, as well as in his 
native Hoosier accents. Nobody can accuse 
him of having wasted his time or the Goy- 
ernment's equipment. He was a mighty busy 
man all the time he was gone. 

Nevertheless, the loyal opposition has been 
having an uphill pull. The people just don't 
seem to be interested in him. They don’t 
care much whether his shoes are on or off. 
The barefoot boy tried to push Mr. Dewey 
into limbo, and now Mr. Dewey is Governor 
of New York, and Mr. Willkie isn’t. He tried 
to purge Congress of its most stalwart Re- 
publican Members only to see them returned 
triumphantly. He sought to make the Re- 
publican Party indistinguishable from the 
New Deal Party, only to see the Republicans 
make their greatest gains where the opposi- 
tion to this nonsense was strongest. The 
election last November was as much a rejec- 
tion of Willkie and his imitation New Deal 
as of Mr. Roosevelt. and the original article. 

With all of these evidences of his popu- 
larity to sustain him, Mr. Willkie is now un- 
dertaking to tell the Republicans of the 
country that they must support him for the 
Presidency because only he can win. Evi- 
dently it is true that when you've got “it” 
your best friends won't put you wise. 


International Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


e OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1943 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, whatever 
the future holds for this country, what- 
ever changes the fortunes of war will 
bring to the English-speaking countries, 
one thing is certain, there must be a 
change in the plan of our monetary sys- 
tem. What that change will be will de- 
pend on the wisdom of our statesmen 
and those of the Allied countries. 
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Much has been said and written on the 
subject of money. In the existing con- 
fusion concerning silver and the place 
of metal in our monetary system, I de- 
sire to present for the consideration of 
the Members of the House an article by 
Mr. Sidney Norman, a prominent min- 
ing editor of this country and of Canada, 
concerning the world wide remonetiza- 
tion of silver and forecasting the inter- 
national monetary system of the future. 
He reports: 


Wontp-WWn REMONETIZATION FEAR BELIEVED 
RESPONSIBLE FOR ANTISILVER ONSLAUGHT 
(By Sidney Norman) 

Readers of current literature have doubt- 
less noticed the concerted onslaught now 
being made in prominent newspapers and 
magazines alike, upon the supporters of sil- 
ver in the United States Senate referred to 
as the “silver bloc,” and in some directions 
even as virtual saboteurs of the war effort. 
The silver legislation, by which the domestic 
price of the metal is held at 71.11 cents and 
the coinage value at $1.29 an ounce, is also 
characterized by these authorities as prepos- 
terous. 

Who are these authorities? The very num- 
ber and similarity of the diatribes seems to 
furnish proof positive that they are part and 
parcel of a well-oiled campaign of propa- 
ganda, and it does not overtax the tmagina- 
tion to determine where self-interest in this 
particular case lies. 

The contumely heaped upon these Sena- 
tors from the Western States, alleged to be 
defying a nation, is manifestly based upon 
untruth and is quite unfair. None are own- 
ers of silver mines, but they do represent a 
vast majority of the people of the entire 
West, not only in the sneer-zone silver States 
but in the agricultural States as well. 
Throughout this great area the conviction is 
general that metallic is the best kind of 
money; that it is necessary in trade, and 
that since gold has been nationalized and its 
possession banned by law, there is little, if 
any, hope of that metal ever again circulating 
freely. 

SILVER A BYPRODUCT 

In order to gain a true perspective of the 
matter, it is well to remember, first, that there 
is but one important so-called straight sil- 
ver mine north of the Mexican line and that 
even it produces a fair amount of lead and 
other metals. To say that the silver-produc- 
ing industry supports only one-half percent 
of the silver States’ population and only one 
twenty-fifth of 1 percent of the total United 
States population, as stated in a recent edi- 
torial in Colliers, merely proves that figures 
may be made to lie, and emphasized the 
length to which the propagandists have been 
driven to find arguments that may possibly 
sound plausible to the uninitiated, but which, 
to those with even a bowing acquaintance 
with facts, are simply ridiculous. 

Everyone who knows anything of metal- 
mining, also knows that silver is almost 
wholly a byproduct of copper, lead, and 
zinc. They also know that but for the sup- 
porting price of silver, the supply of base 
metals for war purposes, even now desperately 
short, would have fallen far below the pres- 
ent wartime volume, which has only been 
achieved by utter disregard of economical 
practice and of the emaciated conditions in 
which producing mines must be left when 
they face the normal peacetime levels of 
production. 

The statement that silver is now required 
as a war substitute for other metals, particu- 
larly copper, is not all the story by any means. 
If it were, the best answer would be that the 
metal, not used as backing for silver certifi- 
cates, is being freely used for electrical and 


other equipment for which it is adaptable 
under the lend-lease plan. Now, however, 
the monometallists and the silver fabricators 


demand that the metallic backing to more 


than 16 percent of the United States currency 
be sold and the country left with none but 
fiat money. 


PAPER MONEY IS SUSPECT 


War has rendered paper currency suspect 
the world over and the consequent demand 
for metallic money is greater now than at any 
time in history. A few months ago it was 
announced that Britain was in the market 
for 2,500,000 ounces of silver monthly for 
coinage purposes and similar demand has 
come from such countries as Iran and Iraq, 
not to mention India, which, as history 
shows, was saved from imminent revolution in 
the First Great War by 200,000,000 ounces of 
silver borrowed by Britain from United States 
and supplied, only in the nick of time, by 
melting down a large part of th? silver 
dollars then on hand in the Treasury. Only 
a few days ago, the Secretary of the Treasury 
announced that he is ready to lend-lease 
supplies to United Nations Allies for coinage 
purposes. Britain and Australia are specific- 
ally mentioned as insistent applicants for 
loans. Thus, is history repeating itself. 


INDUSTRIAL USE VASTLY INCREASED 


Industrial use in the arts has also largely 
increased, Last year’s consumption, in the 
United States and Canada, has been esti- 
mated at 80,000,000 ounces, compared with 
40,000,000 in 1941, while for 1942 it is esti- 
mated that 130,000,000 ounces have been ab- 
sorbed. Part of this amazing increase may 
be due to withdrawal of gold from circula- 
tion and general use, It is, of course, quite 
obvious that silversmiths would be specially 
favored by a low price for the metal, though, 
even now, they hold their fabricated wares 
at anywhere from 100 to 500 percent above 
the price of the raw materials. That ex- 
plains why they have been made the spear- 
head of the present attack. The identity of 
the powers behind the throne can be guessed 
when it is borne in mind that it is easier to 
control the financial affairs of nations when 
one metal is established as the ultimate meas- 
uring value, rather than two. 


WHERE IS THE DIFFERENCE? 


Raising of the price of silver to 71.11 cents 
an ounce and setting of the coinage value at 
$1.29 was no more revolutionary or “prepos- 
terous” than raising the price of gold from 
$20.67 to $35 an ounce. As a matter of fact, 
the latter increase drained gold from every 
corner of the globe into permanent burial 
place in the United States, just as was pre- 
dicted at the Senate silver hearing in 1939. 
It also vastly increased the demand for silver 
by making its extended use inevitable. Silver 
is now as much a part of the United States 
monetary system as gold. No one has yet pro- 
posed that gold be substituted for copper or 
any other metal needed for war purposes, 
though it might be quite as adaptable as silver 
in many directions. Perhaps that would be 
treason, or sacrilege, or something. 


‘TWAS PLANNED THAT WAY 


Friends of silver in the Congress, led by the 
late Senator Key Pittman, of Nevada, looking 
forward to world remonetization, planned 
well, foreseeing events that have since tran- 
spired. With United States in a predominant 
position when world peace is arranged, hold- 
ing 80 percent of all the gold above ground, 
and billions of ounces of silver, there is not 
much doubt but that the latter will be re- 
stored to its ancient monetary place, and 
quite irrespective of what becomes of the gold 
standard. It is not likely that gold will ever 
be allowed.to circulate freely, though the ac- 
cumulated supply may be used by a credit- 


extending world bank, Billions of paper cur- 
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rency now in circulation in Europe will be- 
come worthless. The confidence of beggared 
millions will only be restored by hard money, 


SILVER GREAT NATURAL ASSET 

Quite apart from all arguments, pro or 
con, one big fact will remain incontroverti- 
ble—silver is one of the great natural assets 
of North America, which produces about 65 
percent of the annual worid supply. Mexico 
stands first, United States second, and Can- 
ada third among nations of the world. With 
production of South America added, silver 
production becomes a practical monopoly of 
the Western Hemisphere. Why should it not 
be shared for the benefit of all the world? 

If this war is ever to be paid for, if we are 
ever to carry out grandiose plans for world 
recovery and betterment, if, in fact, this 
waterlogged old world of ours is ever to go 
back upon an even keel, every nation on earth 
will be called upon to use its every resource 
to the ultimate limit and a money recog- 
nized as such everywhere must be provided to 
stimulate trade and easy intercourse. Gold 
is out, probably for all time. What other sub- 
stitute is there but silver? 


CANADA HAS BIG STAKE 


Silver has been a money metal from the 
beginning of time and is still used solely as 
such by more than half the inhabitants of 
the earth. No nation has greater proportion- 
ate stake in its future than Canada. It will 
be a happy day for her when she casts off 
any outworn ties that bind and joins whole- 
heartedly with other nations of the Americas 
in restoring full value and world use to one 
of her great natural assets. 

She would not lead. Now, she will be com- 
pelled to follow. 


Administration of the Wages and Hours 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
a previous term in this House as a mem- 
ber of the Labor Committee, on which 
committee I still serve, I gave consider- 
able attention to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, popularly known as the Wages 
and Hours Act. I was a member of the 
conference committee which drafted the 
act in its present form. 

We were much concerned with the 
problem of unfair competition in various 
States where decent wages are paid re- 
sulting from goods manufactured at low 
wages in other States. However, we were 
aware of the fact that certain activities 
were of a purely local nature and did 
not burden or harass the channels of 
interstate commerce. Many of these 
local activities were in the retailing 
trades and in service establishments, 
such as laundries, hotels, restaurants, 
barber shops. There was no need and 
perhaps no constitutional power to in- 
terfere with these local enterprises. It 
seemed good statesmanship to leave to 
State and local governments the prob- 
lems and responsibility of handling these 
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local services and trades which do not 
substantially affect the stream of inter- 
state commerce. 

We provided, in fact, that even those 
establishments of this character which 
happened to be near State lines and thus 
serve customers in different States were 
exempt from the act so long as the ma- 
jor portion of the business was within 
the State. We felt that if more of the 
business was outside the State than in, 
sufficient effect on the other State might 
result to require some control of wages 
and hours. 

However, there was no intention to 
draw a line between some of these local 
service establishments because of the 
kind of customers served. For example, 
laundries have always been considered 
service establishments. There is a defi- 
nite local area served. Most laundries, 
I am told, do work for restaurants, or 
barber shops, or hospitals, or hotels, or 
stores. But they are still laundries, and 
as such service establishments. 

I have gone back to the Record of the 
debates, and I find that Congresswoman 
Norton, from my own State, and chair- 
man of the committee, assured the House 
that all such service establishments were 
exempt from the act. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, on page 7299 of 
volume 83, we find this question and 
answer: 


Mr. Dempsey. May I ask the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey whether by the wildest 
stretch of the imagination, or regardless of 
any possible administrative interpretations, 
this bill can in any way affect such business 
as that of the local groceryman, druggist, 
clothing store, meat dealer—any merchant in 
fact—laundry, hospital, hotel, or even trans- 
portation companies operating solely within 
a State? 

Mrs. Norton. Absolutely not, 


As I have already pointed out, the act 
went further and provided that estab- 
lishments of this character may do up to 
50 percent of their business outside the 
State and still be exempt from its pro- 
visions. 

In view of these facts, I was consider- 
ably shocked when a constituent of 
mine—a responsible leader in his com- 
munity, a good employer, and more than 
complying with the laws of my State— 
called to my attention the following rul- 
ing of the Wage and Hour Division which 
in effect held: 

A laundry which does 25 percent of its dol- 
lar yolume for customers such as barber shops, 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals, or similar cus- 
tomers, loses the exemption which is avail- 


able to other laundries doing less than 25 
percent of such work. 


I wrote to Mr. Walling, the Adminis- 
trator of the Wages and Hours Act, and 
asked whether this interpretation was 
actually enforced by his agency. He re- 
plied at once stating that he was “very 
much inclined to the view that all laun- 
dries, regardless of whether they do so- 
called commercial work or not, were in- 
tended by the Congress to be exempt 

*.“ He pointed out that the rul- 
‘ie was made by his predecessors and 


that a court case was then pending on 
the very question. 

Mr. Walling further stated in his let- 
ter of July 2, 1942: 

Regardless of the outcome of the litiga- 
tion, I am inclined at the present time to 
think that our interpretation should be re- 
vised in this regard. 


Only a few days later I learned that 
the Federal court where the litigation 
was pending had ruled that all laundries, 
regardless of kind of customers, were 
service establishments. I assumed that 
Mr. Walling would follow the procedure 
he himself had suggested and revise the 
interpretation to conform to the intent 
of Congress and the decision of the 
court. However, I made no further ef- 
fort to see if in fact the ruling was 
corrected. 

About 6 months later, in February of 
this year, my attention was called to the 
fact that the employee involved in the 
earlier litigation had appealed to the 
circuit court. Of course, any litigant has 
a right to pursue his own remedy as far 
as he chooses. But, to my amazement, 
the Wage and Hour Division had re- 
quested permission of the circuit court 
to file a brief as a “friend of the court,” 
although the Wage and Hour Division 
was not in any official way participating 
in the case. It may well prove, however, 
that agents of the Division have been en- 
couraging the appeal of the suit. 

I have examined the brief which the 
Government filed as a “friend of the 
court,” and I discovered that it con- 
tained a statement that the Administra- 
tor urged the court to draw a distinction 
between various laundries because of 
customers served. Moreover, it remind- 
ed the court very solemnly that “the in- 
terpretations of the Administrator, while 
not binding, are entitled to great 
weight.” 

Immediately I communicated with 
Mr. Walling and asked whether he was 
not misleading the court in representing 
that he was of one opinion, although he 
had written me he held an opinion di- 
rectly contrary. A reply on February 22, 
1943, assured me that Mr. Walling still 
feels very strongly that the interpreta- 
tion is wrong, but he cannot change it 
now because employees are relying on it, 
even to the extent of filing suits. 

I am today replying to Mr. Walling’s 
courteous but evasive letter. I am ask- 
ing him if he has given any thought to 
the fact that this interpretation—which 
he concedes is contrary to the intention 
of Congress—will invite other employee 
suits, put employers to the expense of 
litigation, burden the courts, and most 
dangerous today, create enmity by work- 
ers against their employers in the mis- 
taken belief that they are being unlaw- 
fully deprived of the benefits of this act. 

The various letters exchanged between 
Mr. Walling and myself are such clear 
exhibits of dangerous administrative 
practices that I believe they should be 
spread before the Congress in full. text. 
It is a sorry story when a public official 
charged with the administration of a law 
of the Nation urges upon the courts an 
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interpretation which he himself believes 
to be contrary to the intention of the 
Congress which created the law and the 
agency: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1942. 
L. METCALF WALLING, 
Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, L. C. 

Dran Mr. WALLING: Mr. Robert Skinner, a 
laundry operator in my State, has called to 
my attention a ruling by the Wage and Hour 
Division, which has caused great distress to 
members of the laundry industry. 

The ruling denies to some laundries the 
benefits of section 13 (a) 2 of the Wages and 
Hours Act on the tenuous argument that 
some of their customers are hospitals, barber 
shops, hotels, etc. I helped draft the act and 
served on the conference committee which 
wrote the act in its present form. I can 
assure you that it was the intent of the com- 
mittee to exclude service establishments, in- 
cluding laund ies, so long as the majority of 
business is within the State. There was no 
intention to draw a line between laundries 
based on the customers served. 

I would appreciate your courtesy in exam- 
ining this matter with Mr. Skinner. I am 
confident that it is your desire to see that the 
rulings of the division properly reflect the 
purposes of the act. 

Very truly yours, 
FRED A. HARTLEY, Jr, 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION, 
New, York, N. F., July 2, 1942. 
Hon. FRED A. HARTLEY, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN HARTLEY: I had a 
very pleasant conference today with Mr. R. B. 
Skinner, Mr. George H. Johnson of the 
American Institute of Laundering, and Mr. 
Stanley I. Posner. 

I advised them that I am sympathetic to 
their difficulties, and that I feel for the next 
2 or 3 months, pending the decision by 
the courts of litigation involving this very 
point, I cannot make any modification in 
our present interpretations. I believe that 
relatively little hardship will be imposed by 
this short delay in considering modification 
of the present interpretation of the law re- 
garding laundries and service establishments 
which was issued by my predecessor, General 
Fleming. 

I am very much inclined to the view that 
all laundries, regardless of whether they do 
so-called commercial work or not, were in- 
tended by the Congress to be exempt, as you 
definitely state, and regardless of the out- 
come of the litigation I am inclined at the 
present time to think that our interpretation 
should be revised in this regard. I am sure 
you will understand, however, that it is ex- 
tremely awkward for me to take any stand 
during the pendency of litigation in the 
courts which is inconsistent with the posi- 
tion which has officially been taken in our 
brief. I am, of course, thinking only of the 
intrastate service establishments, as the law 
clearly states that even service establish- 
ments are subject if they do the greater part 
of their business across State lines. = 

I appreciate very much your bringing this 
matter to my attention. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
L. METCALFE WALLING, 
Administrator. 
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CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1943. 
Hon. L. METCALFE WALLING, 
Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, 
United States Department of Labor, 
New York, N. Y. 

Drar Mr. Ward: Early in July I was 
visited by a constituent, Mr. Robert B. Skin- 
ner, who discussed with me the problems of 
Jaundries and linen supply companies under 
the Wages and Hours Act. Your division had 
taken the position that laundries doing some 
part of their work with commercial customers 
such as restaurants, barber shops, or board- 
ing houses, are not within the exemption of 
section 12-A-2 of the Wages and Hours Act 
as service establishments. 

At my request you conferred with Mr. 
Skinner and discussed the problem with him. 
On July 2, 1942, you wrote me, “I am very 
much inclined to the view that all laundries, 
regardless of whether they do so-called com- 
mercial work or not, were intended by the 
Congress to be exempted, as you definitely 
state, and regardless of the outcome of the 
litigation. I am inclined at the present time 
to think that our interpretation should be 
revised in this regard.” You suggested fur- 
ther in your letter that a case was then pend- 
ing and you thought it best to wait for the 
disposition of that case before issuing your 
revised interpretation. Needless to say, it 
was very gratifying to me to receive such a 
candid assurance that it was the intention 
of your agency to take no position incon- 
sistent with the intent of Congress when it 
passed the legislation, 

I am considerably disturbed by certain 
facts which have been called to my attention 
in the subsequent developments on this ques- 
tion. I understand that the case pending at 
the time of your letter to me was decided 
shortly thereafter and the decision of the 
court completely sustained the position con- 
curred in by you, that Congress intended 
laundries and Unen-supply companies should 
draw no distinctions based on the type of 
customers served. It seems to me that this 
would have been a proper occasion for you 
to make the modification contemplated in 
your letter of July 2. 

Iam now advised that the employee-plain- 
tiff has appealed from the lower court de- 
cision to the circuit court of the United 
States. The Wage and Hour Division asked 
and received permission to file a brief in this 
case as a friend of the court. I have before 
me a copy of the Government's brief, in which 
it is stated that you contend that certain 
laundries doing work for industrial or com- 
mercial concerns are not within the exemp- 
tion provided by section 13-A-2 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

In the brief you called to the court's atten- 
tion the fact that your interpretations “while 
not binding, are entitled to great weight.” 

It seems to me that your brief either inno- 
cently or deliberately will result in mislead- 
ing the court. Your brief states categorically 
that you are of one opinion, whereas your 
letter to me of July 2 states with equal assur- 
ance that you are of a different opinion. The 
court obviously has no way of realizing your 
actual state of mind and will undoubtedly 
place great reliance on the interpretation 
which you state represents your opinion of 
the meaning of the law. Although I am 
not a lawyer, I question the propriety of 
such representations to the court. 

I realize that any employee has a right to 
ask the courts for assistance in obtaining the 
benefits of this act. I believe that your divi- 
sion on proper occasions can and should in- 
tervene in cases where an interpretation by 
the Department is challenged. Here, how- 
ever, your Department is intervening to assist 
an employee in connection with an interpre- 
tation which runs counter to the intent of 


Congress. I believe that immediate steps 
should be taken by you to withdraw this brief 
and make known to the court your opinion 
that revised Interpretative Bulletin No. 6 
no longer expresses the position of the Wage 
and Hour Division. 
Very truly yours, 
FreD A. HARTLEY, Jr. 
DEPARTMENT oF LABOR, 
WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS DIVISION, 
New York, N. ¥., February 22, 1943, 
Hon. FRED 3; HARTLEY, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HARTLEY: I have before 
me your letter of February 16, 1943, in which 
you request that I withdraw the brief which 
has been filed by the Division as amicus 
curlae in the case of Lonas v. National Linen 
Service Corporation. 

As my letter of July 2, 1942, indicated, I 
have personally felt very strongly that the 
word “service” as used in section 13 (a) (2) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act is not limited 
by the term “retail” appearing in the same 
section. When I became Administrator I in- 
herited, as it were, certain interpretations of 
long standing, among them the interpreta- 
tion as to laundries haying their principal 
dealings with commercial enterprises. These 
interpretations have been relied upon by em- 
ployees, even to the extent of filing suits. 
While I am inclined to disagree with some 
of these older interpretations, as I am in the 
case of the interpretation to be placed on 
the word “service,” I am under somewhat of 
an obligation not to interfere with litigation 
already commenced. 

The matter was further complicated by the 
fact that in the case of Miller v. Lawson, de- 
cided on September 17, 1942, the Court held 
that a laundry which obtained only 14 per- 
cent of its business from four manufactur- 
ing companies was thereby deprived of the 
benefits of the exemption in section 13 (a) 
(2) of the act. It is the feeling of my legal 
advisers that this case sustains the interpre- 
tation which was made by my predecessor. 
In addition, they also feel that certain ex- 
pressions of the courts, including the Su- 
preme Court itself, lend strength to the 
interpretation. 

These facts have been put before the 
circuit court of appeals in the case of Lonas 
v. National Linen Service Corporation for 
the purpose of Clarification, and it is for 
this reason principally that the brief has 
been filed. I shall be inclined to an imme- 
diate clarification of interpretative bulletin 
No. 6, including the interpretation of the 
term “service establishments” if the circuit 
court of appeals sustains the district court 
in this matter. 

In the meantime, after writing you, I dis- 
covered that the Lonas case was in a sense 
agreed upon by my predecessor and the com- 
pany as a test case in lieu of injunctive pro- 
ceedings. I might say that pending decision 
by the circuit court the division is not mak- 
ing inspections of laundries, 

Sincerely yours, 
L. METCALFE WALLING, 
Administrator, 


Manch 4, 1943, 


L. METCALFE WALLING, 
Administrator, United States 
Department of Labor, Wage 
and Hour Division, 
New York, N. . 

Dran Mr. WALLING: I have your letter of 
February 22, in which you reiterate your con- 
viction that laundries are “service establish- 
ments” regardless of the kinds of customers 
served. However, you ignore my question 
whether you are acting fairly in representing 
to the court that you hold a different inter- 
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pretation. That was the principal point of 
my letter. 

You mention a case of Miller v. Lawson, 
which your lawyers feel sustains the interpre- 
tation of your predecessor. I am not a lawyer. 
I looked at that case to see what it says. It 
concerns a laundry which performed some 
manufacturing operations, including dyeing 
bedspreads, which were shipped in interstate 
commerce. Certainly any employee engaged 
in this work is subject to the wage-hour law. 
Otherwise the manufacturer of those bed- 
spreads would have an unfair advantage over 
other manufacturers of bedspreads in other 
States. But this manufacturing operation is 
not laundry work, and frankly I can't see how 
it has any relevancy to the matter about 
which I am concerned. 

The courts are today handling many more 
cases than heretofore. They are likely to 
place considerable weight on the fact that 
you, as the person charged with the adminis- 
tration of the law, interpret the provision 
one way rather than another. Indeed, your 
brief solicits this result by the statement that 
your interpretations, “while not binding, are 
entitled to great weight.” 

Bluntly stated, you are asking the courts 
to adopt an interpretation which you have 
repeatedly advised me you believe to be con- 
trary to the intent of Congress. How can 
this be called seeking clarification? 

It seems to me that your agency, in your 
name and with your consent, is deliberately 
attempting to lead the courts into error. 
This is the pattern of administrative self- 
aggrandizement which I shall vigorously 
oppose wherever I find it. 

As Administrator, it is your duty to estab- 
lish the policies, and direct the enforcement 
of the Wages and Hours Act. If your prede- 
cessors issued an interpretation which is con- 
trary to the intent of the law, you have the 
duty and should have the courage to modify 
the ruling. The intepretation in its present 
form will invite other employee suits. It 
exposes employers to the expense of litiga- 
tion, and the enmity of their employees who 
may be led to believe that they are being 
deprived of the benefits of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Various courts both Federal and State (in- 
cluding one State supreme court) have al- 
ready ruled that laundries are service estah- 
lishments. 

I have written you my view based on my 
close relationship to the law during its legis- 
lative course that there was no intention on 
the part of Congress to draw a line between 
laundries based on customers served, so long 
as the majority of the business is within the 
State. You have stated your unequivocal 
agreement that such was the intent of Con- 
gress, How can you, under these circum- 
stances, urge the courts to a contrary inter- 
pretation? 

Very truly yours, 
A. HARTLEY, Jr. 


Ten Years of Roosevelt 
REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 
INTHE HOUSE er REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I received a tremendous shock 
when I read an editorial in one of the 
Washington papers that has been assail- 
ing and attacking the President and all 
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those who have tried in any way to aid 
and cooperate with him in his efforts to 
bring about an early victory of the war. 

Going back 10 years ago in his great 
efforts to bring about the rehabilitation 
of our country from the worst panic in 
the history of the Nation, which oc- 
curred under Hoover’s administration, 
when 18,000,000 people were without em- 
ployment, men working for $1 a day and 
women for $3 and $4 per week, and mil- 
lions of people suffering from want of 
food, clothing, and shelter, when busi- 
ness was on the brink of bankruptcy, 
when wheat was selling for 29 cents a 
bushel, corn for 17 cents, cattle and hogs 
at 3 cents per pound, and cotton at 5 
cents per pound, I vividly recall that due 
to the courageous action of the Presi- 
dent there was a gradual improvement 
and people were returned to work by the 
establishment of many agencies to help 
in the reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
Within a short period of time when most 
of this was accomplished under the Pres- 
ident’s direction, a number of newspa- 
pers began to attack him and to find 
fault with his aims and efforts. Not only 
that, but when it was evident that a con- 
spiracy was hatched between Hitler, 
‘Mussolini, and the Japanese war lords 
to destroy and undermine the democra- 
cies of the world and the President in 
conformance with the duties imposed 
upon him under the Constitution called 
attention of the Congress to the dangers 
which were threatening the country 
again, a large number of the newspapers, 
instead of aiding and assisting the Pres- 
ident, saw fit to unjustly assail and crit- 
icize his efforts, The Washington paper 
to which I have alluded was one of them, 
and therefore, as I have stated, I was 
tremendously shocked when I read the 
editorial in this morning’s Washington 
Times-Herald “conceding, we believe, 
that he strove valiantly to repair the 
battered home economy, and won a con- 
siderable measure of success.” 

Mr. Speaker, yes, actually giving him 
credit for accomplishing good. Conse- 
quently, with such concession by the 
Times-Herald those who have stood by 
the President will be satisfied that their 
support has been justified. With the full 
reading of the editorial, my shock was 
tempered to pleasant surprise, and I 
humbly under the leave given me, include 
it in the Record in its entirety, as fol- 
lows: 

TEN YEARS OF ROOSEVELT 

Today is March 4, 1943; and on March 4, 
1933, Franklin D. Roosevelt was first inau- 
gurated President. A picture of him on that 
eccasion appears on the right-hand side of 
this page along with a picture showing how 
he looks today. 

Mr. Roosevelt came into office in the middle 
of a domestic crisis which was in no way of 
his making. He galvanized the Nation into 
a mood to fight the panic with his memorable 
statement: “The only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself.” 

Even those who in the 10 years since that 
day have disagreed with Mr. Roosevelt on his 
foreign policies must concede, we believe, that 
he strove valiantly to repair the battered 
American home economy, and won a consid- 
erable measure of success, 


Perchance, Mr. Speaker, the hope may 
be entertained that even the Times-Her- 


ald and other newspapers may some day 
in the near future recognize and approve 
the soundness of the President’s foreign 
policies, 


Ruml Plan in Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I.am including an article appear- 
ing in the Evening Bulletin, of Philadel- 
phia, on March 1. This article is writ- 
ten by Carl W. McCardle, of the Bulletin 
staff, in Ottawa, Canada: 


How Canapa Pays Irs War BILL—RUML PLAN 
or Income Tax WILL BE ADOPTED THERE— 
EIGHT MONTHS or LAST YEAR’s LEVIES ARE 
EXPECTED To Be CANCELED UNDER PROGRAM 
ror SHIFT To COUNTRY'S Own Pay-Go 
SYSTEM 

(By Carl W. McCardle) 


Orrawa, March 1.—Even with the tempera- 
ture 37 degrees below zero, as it was here the 
other day, a frost-bitten taxpayer from the 
United States can find comfort in Canada. 

For Canada is getting ready to put into 
effect the Ruml plan—or what amounts to 
the same thing. 

Thus Canada is stealing another march 
on the United States, which is still stalling 
on the question, with Congress enmeshed 
in talk and the Treasury Department in 
theories. 

The Dominion has been working gradually 
into its own version of Beardsley Ruml's idea 
of collecting present taxes out of present 
income and letting the Government book- 
keeper forget about the taxes on last year’s 
income. 

In changing over officially to the Ruml 
way for 1943, Canada will probably cancel 
approximately 8 months of the 1942 taxes. 
The taxpayers already have paid their taxes 
on the other 4 months of 1942. So the new 
system will be installed without any over- 
lapping double taxes. In devising an easier 
means for the taxpayer to carry his burden 
Canada doesn’t believe in breaking his back 
at the very start. 

The swing to Ruml is accordingly to be 
done sensibly and without fuss.- It is charac- 
teristic of Canada’s realistic approach to all 
its wartime problems, This generally has 
consisted of grabbing the problem firmly by 
the wind-pipe then determining if more se- 
vere treatment is necessary. 4 

Canada, for example, has prices and wages 
pegged at something near a balanced level 
and to date has kept that insatiable demon 
of war, inflation, at bay. But some weeks 
ago the cost of living was inching upward. 
The Government didn’t call out the North- 
west Mounted. It simply jumped on the 
prices with both feet. Now the cost of living 
average is tending downward, not up. 

This direct method of doing things is in 
line with the series of experiments with 
which Canada has more or less pioneered to 
withstand the shocks of a wrold upheaval 
upon its economy. 


EXCITING LABORATORY 


Canada’s Government these days is a rather 
exciting laboratory where men are constantly 
at work to try to achieve certain aims. These 
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are to spare no expense or sacrifice in win- 
ning the war but at the same time to see to 
it that the people won’t have to go on paying 
for the war till kingdom come and also mak- 


Ing sure that in relieving future generations 


the people won't have to go to the poorhouse 
now. 

The Government is quite proud of its suc- 
cess to date. And the people you meet are 
on the whole satisfied with the way things 
are going—they are living comfortably de- 
spite the stresses and strains on their fi- 
nances, and are even saving money for the 
rainy days they anticipate after the war is 
over. 

So an American correspondent in Canada 
has much to write home about. 

A few nights ago, sitting in on a debate in 
Parliament on the conduct of the war, I 
heard a member of Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King’s opposition deliver a powerful speech 
urging that the Rum! plan be established in 
Canada. 

“There isn’t a man or a woman in Canada 
who isn't in favor of the Ruml plan,” he 
declared. 

He apparently didn’t know that the Goy- 
ernment already is busy mapping out the 
procedure under which a Ruml scheme will 
be set up. I was told that within a month 
or so, maybe by April 1, the Minister of 
Finance could be expected to announce the 
formal adoption of a Canadian Ruml plan. 
Of course, it was added, anything can hap- 
pen between now and then to upset the apple 
cart. 

NONE IS WORRIED 


None of the officials I've talked to is wor- 
ried in the slightest about letting 8 months 
of 1942 taxes slide; if the Dominion gov- 
ernment were losing any appreciable revenue 
thereby it wouldn’t be done. These men 
cannot understand the widely advertised 
fears which seem to afflict United States 
Treasury specialists and some congressional 
leaders over the “forgiving” feature of Ruml’s 
plan. In fact, Canada feels very sure of its 
ground concerning the Ruml plan, because 
it has had its income tax on a pay-as-you- 
go, collect-at-the-source basis since Sep- 
tember 1942. 

About all Canada has to do, therefore, 
to have a Ruml plan is to call it by that 
name. The taxpayer will notice no differ- 
ence whatever. He will pay his taxes just 
as he is paying them now, although con- 
ceivably he might after the next budget pay 
still higher taxes. 

“The canceling of some taxes isn't a barrier 
to the Ruml plan,” one official said to me. 
“But you do have to get your machinery 
going to handle it. That’s the only obstacle. 
First you have to begin collecting taxes at 
the source. And then you have to go over 
to a pay-as-you-go basis. We've done each 
of these in turn and now we're prepared for 
all-out Ruml.” 

INITIAL STEP 


As an initial step toward ultimate full 
collection of income taxes at the source, Can- 
ada in 1940 imposed a national defense tax. 
The rate was 2 percent on total incomes above 
$600 for single persons, and $1,200 for mar- 
ried persons. It was deductible from all 
salaries, wages, and dividends at the source. 
And it was in addition to the regular in- 
come tax which, incidentally, was boosted 
enormously over the previous year—the tax 
of a married man earning $3,000 was in- 
creased, for instance, 500 percent. 

In 1941 the national defense tax was 
raised to as much as 7 percent. Again it was 
merely supplemental to the regular income 
tax which, again, was increased drastically— 
on a $3,000 income it was doubled. 

After this experience in collecting at the 
source, Canada decided in 1942 to collect all, 
or at least 90 percent, of its income tax in 
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income tax were combined. 

For the national defense tax the employer 
had to have his employees file information 
showing their complete status, whether they 
were married, whether they had children, 
etc. So the employers had that data. But to 
avoid any complexity, the Government abol- 
ished all exemptions for married persons. 
Instead the taxpayer was given a credit of 
$150 if he was married and $80 for child. 


TABLE OF DEDUCTIONS 

Employers were given by the Government 
a detailed table setting forth flat sums they 
should deduct on an income in each of the 
various categories. 

It wasn’t complicated. It was, indeed, very 
simple. If a man worked by the day, so much 
was taken out of his daily pay; if he worked 
by the week, so much was taken out of his 
weekly pay; if he worked by the month, 80 
much was taken out of his monthly pay, 
and so on. For other types of wages and sala- 
ries, quarterly installments were required. 

These payments started last September. 
That is, the tax year began then and extended 
to September 1943, when the taxpayer was 
to fill out his income-tax return, at which 
time any adjustment on his side or the Gov- 
ernment’s side was to have been made. 

In other words, Canada's taxes started be- 
coming due in September of the same year 
for which they were payable instead of the 
following April, as had been the case. 

Since the Canadian payments beginning 
last September were for 1942 taxes and were 
being taken from 1942 income, it could be 
said thay from September to December, Can- 
ada was then on a Ruml plan. But that 
wasn't the case, really. For 8 months of 1943 
payments were yet to be applied to 1942 
taxes. 


that way. The national defense tax and the 
regular 


HOW IT’S TO BE DONE 


Now, how is Canada to change to a pres- 
ent-taxes-out-of-present-earnings system? 
As it was explained to me, it will be about as 
follows: One of these days—March 31 was 
mentioned as a guess—the Minister of Fi- 
nance will declare that the income tax pay- 
ments made from September through Decem- 
ber—4 months—will be applied to 1942 taxes, 
and the remainder of 1942 taxes will be for- 
gotten. 

It will be stipulated further that all in- 
come tax pa ts made since January 1943, 
and for the rest of 1943 will be applied to 
1943 taxes. The 1942 income tax return 
which was to have been filed in September 
will be filed soon after the announcement 
of the canceling of the 8 months of the taxes. 
The slate for 1942 will be clean. 

And as easily as that, Canada will be on 
the Rum! plan. 

Opponents of the Ruml plan in the United 
States have charged that it would benefit the 
very rich. Canada acknowledges that it 
probably does, for this reason: a very rich 
man operates rather on the order of a cor- 
poration, and most likely he has the money 
already set aside out of his yearly profits to 
pay his income tax. Now if that tax is can- 
celed he will be in pocket that amount he 
saved. Canada has thought some of making 
a distinction concerning the very rich. But 
it has about reached the conclusion that 
administratively it may be more bother than 
it’s worth, and ultimately the government 
will get that money in taxes anyway. 

There may be a measure of consolation for 
United States taxpayers in knowing the size 
of the income tax the Canadians are having 
to pay, according to the 1942 schedule. 


“WHAT HUSBAND PAYS 


Let's look in on the Canadian equivalent of 
our old friend John Doe, who is married, but 


has no children. Say his income is $1,500 a 


year. In 1940 his tax was $30. In 1941 it 
was $75. In 1942 it was $217. (Of this sum 
$108 is refundable- to him after the war.) 
Say his income is $3,000. Before the war his 
tax was $45. In 1939 it was $50. In 1940 it 
was $208. In 1941 it was $400. And in 1942 
it was $885 ($300 refundable after the war). 
Say John's income is $5,000. Before the war 
his tax was $177. In 1939 it was $200. In 
1940 it was $604. In 1941 it was $1,000. And 
in 1942 it was $1,878 ($500 refundable after 
the war). Finally, say John’s income was 
$10,000. Before the war his tax was $784. 
In 1939 it was $882. In 1940 it was $2,336. 
In 1941 it was $3,080. And in 1942 it was 
$4,762 ($1,000 refundable after the war). 

A word about this refundable phase of the 
tax program. It is, of course, a form of com- 
pulsory saving. That being so, payments on 
established contracts for life insurance, pen- 
sion, and retirement benefits, and principal 
payments on house mortgages were accepted 
in lieu of the refundable portion of the tax. 
The maximum refundable portion of the tax 
is $800 for a single person, $1,000 for a married 
person without dependents, and $1,200 for a 
married person with two dependents. Per- 
sons over 65 are relieved of the refundable 
portion of the tax. Abnormal medical, den- 
tal, and hospital expenses in excess of 5 per- 
cent of the total income are deductible from 
the taxable income. 

ADJUSTMENTS FOR SAFETY 

All these adjustments are recognition of 
the danger that, in trying to tax increased in- 
comes sufficiently, small and moderate stable 
incomes may be overtaxed at the expense of 
savings. 

There are few gaps in the Canadian tax 
fabric. It has a 100-percent excess-profits 
tax. Under this provision no corporation 
can have, after taxes, more than 70 percent 
of its pre-war standard of profits. Moreover, 
there is an 8-percent manufacturers’ sales 
tax. There is a 25-percent luxury tax on such 
items as jewelry, silvérware, etc. Taxes on 
beer and spirits are more than twice the pre- 
war level. The tax on cigarettes is at the 
rate of 16 cents on 20 cigarettes. The tax on 
soft drinks is more than 50 percent of the 
manufacturers’ price. And there are provin- 
cial taxes besides. In the Province of Quebec 
there is a general sales tax of 4 percent. 

Canada is financing the war close to the 
vest. I was discussing this with a man here, 
who said: “See here, if you want to know 
about our finances and fighting inflation and 
that sort of thing, go to see Dr. W. A. Mackin- 
tosh. He's the brightest man on government 
finances in Canada.” 

I found Dr. Mackintosh in his office in the 
so-called east block of the Parliament build- 

He is a man of medium height, bald- 
ish, and he looks at home in heavy tweeds. 
He is one of the Prime Minister's brain trust. 
The brain trusters here bear little resem- 
blance to the breed in Washington. The 
think boys here are hard and practical. 


PRACTICAL BRAIN TRUST 


The official position of Dr. Mackintosh, 
who is on leave from Queen’s University, 
where he is professor of economics, is Special 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Finance, 
‘He is also chairman of the United States- 
Canadian Joint Economic Committee, and 
vice chairman of the Advisory Committee on 
Economic Policy which advises the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet on economic and 
financial matters. 

I asked Dr. Mackintosh what Canada was 
doing to stave off inflation. 

“There is always some inflation in war- 
time,” he said. Tou can’t help it. H your 
economy is going all out, you certainly have 
inflation. That's bound to happen when you 
have full steam up. The question is 
whether you are controlling it. 
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“So far we've kept in check the major et- 
fects of inflation. We've done it by pretty 
drastic fiscal measures—apart from stiff con- 
trols on prices and wages—including very 
severe boosts in taxation and a vi in- 
sistence on borrowing from the public rather 
than the banks.” 

I remembered what the president of one of 
Se aa great banks had told me. He had 
said: 

“In Canada we go right to the people and 
get them to buy bonds. We have big national 
drives like your Red Cross drives. Our bor- 
rowing is done that way. It isn’t done by 
taking some bankers out to lunch, as I believe 
it is in a country not so far away from here. 


POINT OF SYSTEM 

“The point is this,” he added, “if you have 
$1,000 in a bank, and the Government comes 
along and borrows that $1,000, then you both 
have the same $1,000—you still have it, and 
the Government has it. The $1,000 is doing 
the work of $2,000. That's inflation.“ 

I asked Dr. Mackintosh to tell me some- 
thing about Canadian borrowing. 

“In 1939 at the outset of the war,” he said, 
“Canadian industry and agriculture were rel- 
atively depressed. Unemployment was sub- 
stantial and had been increasing. The war 
in prospect was a war of machines and obvi- 
ously called for a great increase in industrial 
output and a great expansion of industrial 
plants in a country in which the primary and 
processing industries had hitherto been pre- 
dominant. So we had to stimulate capacity 
operation and a major industria] revolution. 
We deliberately created some inflation to 
give a lift to our economy by borrowing 
$200,000,000 from the banks. 

“Between then and May 1942, we went to 
the banks for only limited contributions. 
The remaining borrowing by which the 
funded debt and treasury bills of the Domin- 
ion have increased from $3,433,000,000 at the 
end of August 1939, to $5,866,000,000 as of 
March 31, 1942, has been entirely from the 
Canadian public. For example the number 
of individuals participating in our last loan 
was 1,628,000, which is, I think, about 35 
percent of the gainfully employed population. 
‘The greater part of the loan total comes from 


regular pay-roll deductions. 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND NINETY MILLION DOLLARS 
FROM BANKS 

“In this last year, 1942-43, Canada will have 
borrowed approximately $2,500,000,000. Of 
that only $790,000,000 will have come from 
the banks. And we will have another public 
loan drive in May and we will then pay off a 
large part of the $790,000,000.” In reading 
these figures it should be kept in mind that 
the wealth of the United States is 15 times 
that of Canada and the population 11 times 
greater. 

An indication of how thoroughly Canada 
is geared for wor can be seen in this: Govern- 
ment expenditures in the fiscal year 1942-43 
aggregated $4,500,000,000. Of that $3,800,- 
000,000 went for war. The 1943-44 budget 
hasn't been brought forth yet. It is esti- 
mated that it will total around $5,500,000,000. 
Of that it is expected some $5,000,000,000 will 
go for war. 

Against the expenditures of $4,500,000,000 
last year, the Government's total revenue was 
about $2,250,000,000. So Canada is paying for 
the war at least half by taxes, the rest by 
borrowing. The Government, however, is 
determined to follow as far as may be prac- 
ticable a pay-as-you-go policy. And when 
it borrows it wants to borrow still more from 
the public, still less from the banks. That 
has been a sturdy armor against inflation. 
Without it, according to one economist here, 
Canada’s formula’ of controlling prices and 
wages could not have been maintained. 
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Wendell Willkie Is Off on a Fast Start 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the big- 
gest news story of the year, not asso- 
ciated with the World War, was printed 
on the first page of the Indianapolis 
Star last Sunday. It announced defi- 
nitely that Wendell L. Willkie is a can- 
didate for the 1944 Republican Presi- 
dential nomination, and that his name 
will be entered in the 13 States having 
State-wide primaries for the selection of 
delegates. 

Credit for putting over this stunning 
“beat” is due to Everett C. Watkins, 
Washington representative of the In- 
dianapolis Star and an outstanding 
member of the corps of Washington cor- 
respondents. 

Mr. Watkins’ high reputation in jour- 
nalistic circles is a sufficient guaranty 
of the accuracy of this announcement. 
The fact, however, that the story has not 
been even faintly denied by Mr. Willkie 
or anyone authorized to speak for him is 
further proof that the story is indubita- 
bly true. 

The authenticity of the story is gen- 
erally accepted in Washington and New 
York, where it has set tongues to wag- 
ging at a lively rate. The New York 
Herald Tribune, a strong pro-Willkie 
paper, hailed the story as authoritative, 
and editorialized on it most interestingly. 
In Washington the Indianapolis Star 
article has had the politicians running 
around in circles all week. The sudden- 
ness of the announcement is what made 
it so startling as it had been thought 
that Mr. Willkie would remain silent un- 
til about the time of the convention and 
then “storm the works.” In the cloak 
rooms the birth of the Willkie boom 
has been hailed with loud acclaim by 
some Members, mingled with occa- 
sional groans from Republican Repre- 
sentatives and Senators who had been 
hoping that the baby would never be 
born, It has been the one political topic 
most talked of all week, not even taking 
second place to the pyrotechnical men- 
tion of President Roosevelt's fourth-term 
boom from the steps of the White House, 
Democratic Members of Congress have 
found enjoyment in twitting their Re- 
publican congressional brethren who or- 
dinarily would be expected to make some 
sort of oratorical floor outburst over such 
an important event. The Democratic 
Members crack a mean smile when they 
say that the Republican Congressmen are 
too busy with their committee work to 
make the announcement. They chuckle 
when they say that this is a busy time 
for the committees. On the whole, in 
all of the upsurge of talk caused by the 
Star article, Willkie is credited with be- 
ing a powerful contender for the Repub- 
lican nomination and now that he is def- 


initely in the race a good many of the 
wiseacres in and around Congress are so 
confident he will be nominated that they 
already are speculating on his running 
mate. 

Mr. Watkins’ story in the Indianapolis 
Star is so interesting and so fraught with 
portentous political implications that I 
have asked for and have secured per- 
mission to have it printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. It is as follows: 


Wendell L. Willkie, whose candidacy for 
next year’s Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion may be taken for granted without any 
formal announcement from him, will fight 
for the popular vcte in every State where dele- 
gates are named in primary elections, 

His campaign headquarters will be based in 
his home State ‘of Indiana, most likely at 
Rushville, 

Mr. Willkie’s name will be entered in the 
13 States having State-wide primaries for 
selection of delegates. 

Approximately 475 of the delegates to the 
national convention are named in primary 
elections. 

Mr. Willkie, it may be stated authorita- 
tively, will make a vigorous, whirlwind cam- 
paign in the primary States and will make a 
completely organized campaign in States 
where delegates are elected in district and 
State conventions. 


NO PUBLIC STATEMENT 


Mr. Willkie is making no public statement 
about 1944. His supporters say that at this 
early date he has not decided what he wants 
to do, but those acquainted with the Willkie 
mind and the general political situation assert 
he will be an active, aggressive candidate for 
renomination and forecast that the primaries 
will demonstrate that the popular vote is 
favorable to Willkie. Willkie’s partisans be- 
lieve he would make & clean sweep against a 
less-known candidate in primary States. 

Mr. Willkie is sure that President Roose- 
velt intends to seek a fourth term. He is 
confident that, if Republicans give him a 
second chance, he can end Roosevelt per- 
petuation in the White House. Willkie’s 
close friends here, pointing to the fact he 
received 22,304,755 votes in 1940 and asserting 
their belief that he has gained in prestige 
and popular favor with the man on the street, 
if not with politicians, go so far as to de- 
clare Willkie would offer Republicans more 
assurance of success in a battle against the 
“champ” than any other Republican men- 
tioned. It is the belief of Willkie supporters 
that he would command support of more 
anti-New Deal Democrats than any other 
Republican. 


NOW SEASONED CAMPAIGNER 


Some Republicans have the thought that 
a Republican 1944 victory would be assured 
with almost any man as the nominee; but 
Willkie’s intimates combat this with the re- 
joinder that, with the country still at war, 
a power argument would be made for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt being continued in office, 
even for a fourth term now that the third- 
term tradition has been violated, and that 
it would take a Willkie, with popular appeal 
and now a seasoned campaigner, to be a 
Republican wartime winner. Mr. Willkie, 
by his recent travels to the war theaters of 
Africa, England, Russia, and China, and 
through his own overseas service as an artil- 
leryman in World War No. 1, has gained an 
experience, say his partisans, that qualifies 
him to carry on the war and then the peace 
terms if elected to the Presidency next year. 

The primary States in which Willkie prob- 
ably will make a fight for delegates are Call- 
fornia, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
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Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and New York, where 
primaries may be held by congressional dis- 
tricts. Ohio may be an exception—Willkie 
probably would defer to Gov. Jolin W. Bricker’ 
in the primary of his home State, though 
Willkie has supporters in that State, where 
he once lived at Akron. 


EAGER FOR HOOSIER AID 


Mr. Willkie naturally is eager to have the 
full support of the Hoosier State. Indiana 
is important to him. There are indications, 
according to visitors, that he gained a new 
and increased favor on his recent visit to his 
native State. He would be a candidate of 
the Middle West, a Hoosier candidate. 

Present indications are that his chief op- 
ponent as a candidate will be Governor 
Bricker, of the adjoining State of Ohio. In- 
diana’s lone President was Benjamin Harri- 
son, but Ohioans tauntingly recall that Har- 
rison was born in Ohio. 

Bricker is a popular, efficient Governor of 
Ohio, but he has been reticent in expressing 
his views on national or world affairs. Will- 
kie, frank and outspoken, has expressed his 
views on almost everything. Some of the 
Willkie views have divided support. It re- 
mains to be seen which is the better political 
strategy—Bricker's silence or Willkie’s frank- 
ness, 

It is the thought of Willkie partisans that 
the 1944 nominating contest will resolve itself 
into a fight of Willkie against the field. 


HAS CHANCE IN NEW YORE 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and Mr. Willkie are 
not political bedfellows, but Willkie’s friends 
assert that Dewey would not or could not 
maintain a “priority” on delegates or “ration” 
them out to different candidates. Willkie's 
friends think that no one man can control 
the 90 delegates of New York. One of the 
reasons no one can control or deliver New 
York delegates en bloc is that national dele- 
gates from the 43 congressional districts are 
elected by primary vote. The State conven- 
tion elects the four delegates at large. But 
it would be in the numerous congressional 
districts where Willkie delegates would be en- 
tered in the primaries. It would likely be 
Willkie delegates against uninstructed dele- 
gates. 

The Willkie partisans declare that the con- 
gressional district primary votes in New York 
would give him the support of at least from 
one-half to two-thirds of the State’s 90 
delegates. 


A Tribute to the Five Sullivan Brothers 
Who Were Lost Together in Battle at 


Sea 
REMARKS 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, In the 
course of a few days Americans of Irish 
birth or descent will observe the birth- 
day of St. Patrick, patron saint of Ire- 
land, a holy man noteworthy for his 
achievements as a missionary of Chris- 
tianity, as well as for robust pugnacity in 
his encounters with the pagans of his 
day. Of legendary patrician birth, al- 
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though reared in the menial occupation 
of a slave, it was he who placed the 
shamrock on the flag of Ireland as an 
illustration not alone of the Christian 
dogma of the trinity but as a perpetual 
earnest to the courage and patriotism 
of the men of Ireland in whatever climes 
and countries their enterprising steps 
have led from that day to this. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not arise at this 
time to pay a tribute to St. Patrick. 
That will be attended to in his church 
throughout the land, and in the meet- 
ings of hundreds of assemblages of Irish- 
Americans in the United States on March 
17. But in anticipation of those cere- 
monies and in renewal of the loyalty 
and exalted devotion of Irishmen every- 
where to the land of their allegiance by 
birth or naturalization, I desire to offer 
a tribute to those five Sullivan brothers 
whose simultaneous sacrifice on the altar 
of liberty occurred November 13 last 
when they sank into a sea of glory with 
the U. S. S. Juneau as the result of enemy 
action. 

These brothers, sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas F. Sullivan of Waterloo, Iowa, 
were Francis Henry Sullivan, coxswain; 
Joseph Eugene Sullivan, seaman, second 
class; George Thomas Sullivan, gun- 
ner’s mate, second class; Madison Abel 
Sullivan, seaman, second class; and Al- 
bert Leo Sullivan, seaman, second class. 

All five enlisted in the Navy on Jan- 
uary 3, 1942, at Des Moines, Iowa, asking 
to be assigned to the same ship. Their 
deaths came within a year of their en- 
listment, and their enlistment came 
within a month of the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, which, in bringing 
death to a boyhood pal of the five, 
brought also the spectre of war and peril 
to that little American community of 
Waterloo. I do not say that these boys 
deliberately planned to give their lives 
to their country. I do not believe any 
soldier or sailor does that. But they 
knew that their enlistment involved 
their death if the need and occasion 
should arise. And they counted the cost 
and freely accepted the chances and for- 
tunes of war. Their parents gave them 
in the same sense as did Katherine Mary, 
the wife of the only married one, Albert. 

Mr. Speaker, in the early part of Jan- 
uary of this year, Senator GILLETTE of 
Iowa communicated with the Chief of 
Naval Personnel and received a reply 
which he caused to be entered in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 14, 
1943, in which was set forth with tragical 
simplicity the story of the Sullivan fam- 
ily’s sacrifice. Up to that time, partly 
through the necessity of naval secrecy 
and partly, I apprehend, by uncertainty 
whether the ship and all her complement 
of men and officers were really lost, the 
facts had been withheld. 

When that story of simultaneous five- 
fold sacrifice became widespread, with 
its appeal to the heartstrings of our mil- 
lions of actual and potential sufferers, 
the great heart of the Nation was pro- 
foundly touched. Finding a symbol in 
the death of the Sullivans, who like many 
another sailor or soldier, under many 
another name, poured out that last full 


Measure of devotion, the Honorable 
Arthur W. Sullivan, register of the pro- 
bate court, sitting in Boston, Mass., wrote 


asking me, as a member of the legisla- 


tive branch of government, bearing the 
historic name of Sullivan, to act as an 
honorary chairman of a committee, to 
work for the erection of a shrine, or 
cenotaph to be erected and devoted to 
the memory of these five brave boys. 
I accepted that honor and I commend 
the movement to the Members of this 
House, as well as to Americans every- 
where. Mr. Arthur F. Sullivan, who may 
be addressed in care of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Boston, Mass., is treasurer 
of the fund, and Mr. Thomas J. Sullivan, 
the librarian of Cambridge, Mass., is sec- 
retary. Mr. J. A. Conry, a former Mem- 
ber of Congress, now residing at the 
Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., is one 
of the active promoters of the move- 
ment. 

I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that this 
movement will stir and evoke a particu- 
lar response from those bearing the 
proud name of Sullivan. They have al- 
ready given proof that they will not 
alone support the movement with their 
contributions, in even so small a sum as 
a dime, or multiples thereof, but will 
consider themselves as severally consti- 
tuting a committee of one to solicit a like 
response from all other Americans. 
This proposal is addressed to all citizens, 
irrespective of name or race or creed— 
Americans knowing but one flag, the 
Stars and Stripes; Americans knowing 
but one allegiance, fealty to our common 
country; Americans knowing but one 
distinction and duty—those of the patri- 
otic citizen. 

But, Mr. Speaker, for the inspiration of 
those who may meet on St. Patrick’s Day, 
I cannot refrain from here paying a trib- 
ute to the name of Sullivan as connot- 
ing the highest in American loyalty and 
sacrifice throughout the colonial and 
national history of our people. I do not 
do this to single out Sullivans by name 
or the name of any other family as repre- 
senting a preferred or distinctive quality 
of one class or group, but rather as fur- 
nishing a proud illustration of that 
devotion that has af all times charac- 
terized the rank and file of our people. I 
realize that after death I cannot ennoble 
those brave Sullivan brothers. We can- 
not dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow” further this clay lately 
animated by the Sullivan spirit. We 
must ennoble ourselves. Our poor tribute 
is but a recognition and a record. Noth- 
ing that we can say will make them sleep 
the more serenely, nor will even our for- 
getting, trouble them more. With the 
poet Gray we may well ask: “Can 
honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, or 
flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of 
Death?” 

The Sullivan name appears early in 
American history. In the latter part of 
the seventeenth century a Sullivan fam- 
ily participated in the siege of Limerick 
and in 1720 we find them settling in New 
Hampshire and Maine. A John Sullivan, 
son of a Southworth, N. H., schoolmaster, 
sat in the Continental Congress in 1774 
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and 1775, seized Fort William and Mary 
in Portsmouth Harbor, served in the 
siege of Boston as a brigadier general un- 
der Washington, on through the Revolu- 
tion; was Governor of New Hampshire 
for three terms and United States judge 
from 1789, the founding of the United 
States, until 1795. 

James Sullivan was Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1807 and 1808, member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and a founder of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. Jeremiah Sulli- 
van, of Virginia, was a major in the War 
of 1812, and was instrumental in making 
Indianapolis the capital of Indiana, 
where at this time Reginald Sullivan 
is mayor of the city. Peter John Sullivan, 
of Philadelphia, was a major in the Mexi- 
can War and later, in 1869, President 
Johnson named him Minister to Colom- 
bia, South America. All along the At- 
lantic seaboard, all through the great 
West the name of Sullivan appears in 
the rosters of Congressmen, Governors, 
mayors, captains of industry, transpor- 
tation, and production heads. There 
has not been a railroad, turnpike, canal, 
steel mill, gold mine, or mercantile house 
from the colonial era to the present day 
that has not at some place or time been 
graced by the name of Sullivan and there 
never has been a time when our country 
called for men for the common defense 
that Sullivans have not appeared wear- 
ing the uniform of their country or to 
be noted in the battlefield and military 
cemeteries throughout the broad expanse 
of our land. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout our history 
it was necessary only to follow the plume 
of the Sullivans, like the helmet of 
Navarre to find the spot of the hottest 
fighting, the coldest and most final of 
sacrifice. It may be that these five Sul- 
livan brothers, reading only the history 
of their country, feeling only that Amer- 
ica was a roof over their heads to keep 
out the baneful light and storm of for- 
eign and unhealthy ideas, only four walls 
to keep out destructive enemies and keep 
in the love of home and fireside; going 
about their humble occupations, true to 
their family, their faith, their commu- 
nity, State, and Nation, did not at all 
times display consciousness of their 
great heritage or the full glory of all 
that is contained in the words “freedom” 
and “America.” We do not know what 
moves in the minds of men. But we do 
know that when the time came to act, 
to give expression to that which reposed 
so unobtrusively in them, they acted. 

The quality of a state is reflected most 
surely in the conduct of its citizens and, 
conversely, by the standard set by these 
Sullivans and all the rest that have gone 
down to the sea in ships or stared sight- 
less on the battlefields at the eternal 
stars; the quality of our state stands 
out and will continue to stand out, high, 
clear, pure, and noble. 

On the reverse of the great seal of the 
United States is an uncompleted pyra- 
mid and the words “Esto Perpetua,” 
meaning “Let it be perpetual.” That re- 
mains our aspiration. The strident ser- 
geant in the First World War, inviting his 
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men to do or die with the bitter cry, “Do 
you want to live forever?” spoke better 
than he knew. In another and a truer 
Sense these Sullivans may have heard 
the far-off echo of those words when 
they enlisted January 3, 1942. They may 
have heard them echoed again on the 
decks of the Juneau November 13, 1942. 
Who knows? But of this we may be as- 
sured as to the Sullivans, as well as the 
Smiths, the Cushings, the Cohens, the 
Constantines, the Meyers, the Knutsons, 
the Janoschkas, and all the rest that have 
gone out on that wonderful adventure 
and have made that supreme sacrifice— 
they have lived, they do live, and they 
will live forever, 

My prayer is that the souls of the de- 
parted heroes have long since commin- 
gled with the army of God and that they 
are today members of the celestial host; 
that the sounding of taps but came 
unto them as any other bugle call; that 
their spirit responded as ardently as 
their bodies had to the calls they heard in 
the Navy; and that when they awakened 
to “Attention” in the world beyond they 
gazed happily upon the gracious features 
of the Commanding Officer of us all, 


Tables and Notes on Estimates of Mini- 


mum Civilian Consumer Requirements 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, believing 
that it will be interesting to the people 
and to the Congress to know just how far 
down the administration believes it can 
drive the standard of living of the Amer- 
ican people, I present figures submitted 
to the Director of Economic Stabilization 
by the Office of Civilian Supply. 

These are the so-called bedrock re- 

quirements prepared by Mr. Joseph L. 
Weiner, with whose record, since his 
coming from Russia, most of the Mem- 
bers of the House are familiar. It will 
be recalled that this is the same Mr. 
Weiner who recently insisted upon a 40- 
percent curtailment of newsprint over 
the protests of the newsprint experts of 
the war agencies. 
I I have no intention of commenting at 
length upon Mr. Weiner’s latest master- 
piece. I think the figures he adduces are 
in themselves ample comment. 

I would point out, however, that only 
yesterday Mr. Weiner was loud in his 
condemnation of our citizens who, fear- 
ing that clothing sales were about to be 
stopped, went to stores to try and buy 
essential supplies. For this they were 
soundly berated by Mr. Weiner, just as 
they have been by others both in and out 
of public office, but closely connected 
with the administration. Perhaps the 
fears of these people are groundless, as 
their attackers say. But I submit that 
the publication of such figures as Mr. 


Weiner has prepared, one of which sup- 
poses a cut of 27 percent in the require- 
ments of clothing, are not likely to elimi- 
nate the fears of the American people 
and reduce panic buying. You cannot 
stimulate such buying by the constant 
reiteration of scarcity warnings and 
then decelerate it by calling those that 
heed the warnings traitors. 

Just before inserting Mr. Weiner’s fig- 
ures I call attention to the fact that he 
purposes the total elimination, under 
his bedrock scheme, of “monuments and 
tombstones.” I regret that this elimina- 
tion is total. It should reserve at least 
one monument to be erected to com- 
memorate this latest asininity. 

I dislike to incur the costs of publish- 
ing Mr. Weiner’s bedrock report and 
tables in the Recorp, but inasmuch as he 
has refused to release them to Members 
of Congress, while at the same time per- 
mitting one newspaper to have them, I 
ask consent that the following report, 
as published in the New York Times, be 
included as a part of my remarks: 


‘TABLES AND NOTES ON ESTIMATES OF MINIMUM 
CIVILIAN CONSUMER REQUIREMENTS 

WASHINGTON, February 20.—Following is 
the text of preliminary estimates presented by 
the Office of Civilian Supply of the War Pro- 
duction Board to James P. Byrnes, Director 
of Economic Stabilization, aiming to show 
just how heavy and extensive the slashes in 
civilian goods might be in the last extremes 
of a total war: 


I. SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF ESTIMATES 


1. Scope of estimates: The attached tables 
present the estimated requirements for goods 
and services of civilian consumers alone, not 
the total of all requirements for civilian goods 
and services of all types. Specifically, this 
means that the estimates do not include the 
requirements for civilian-type goods and 
services needed by the armed services or for 
export; nor do they include the requirements 
for repair and maintenance, operating sup- 
plies and construction of business, agricul- 
tural, governmental, or institutional estab- 
lishments. 

On the other hand, the estimates do in- 
clude allowances for the requirements of 
members of the armed services when on leave 
(when they are effectively civilians). 

2. Concept of minimum civilian consumer 
requirements: The estimates of minimum an- 
nual civilian requirements presented in the 
attached tables are set at such levels that in 
a long war, it is belleved, curtailment below 
these levels would detract more from the 
prosecution of the type of war we now seem 
likely to have to wage that it would help 
by releasing materials, labor, or other re- 
sources. That is, they represent the esti- 
mated supplies required to maintain a level 
of civilian health, efficiency, and morale which 
would maximize the total war effort when all 
resources not used in supplying civilians are 
used for military and export purposes. This 
concept of the minimum does not apply to 
every individual item shown in the detailed 
tables, but does apply to the total for each 
functional group of such items. In making 
the estimates of minimum requirements for 
each functional group the situation with re- 
spect to production, inventories, and other 
aspects of supply was not considered, since 
the objective here is to estimate minimum 
requirements alone. In cases where any one 
of several specific products may substantially 
satisfy a given consumer need, however, the 
probable relative scarcities and costs of the 
resources required were taken into account 
in making choices as among such products. 
In particular, it was assumed that in a long 
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war labor will become an acutely scarce factor 
of production, Account was taken of the 
need for maintaining morale, especially in 
the provision of such things as recreation, 
tobacco, and beverages. 

A certain amount of arbitrariness was in- 
volved in making numerical estimates of the 
levels of minimum essentiality as defined 
above, particularly for products which are 
nonnecessities on a strict basis but which 
form an important part of normal consump- 
tion habits. This arbitrariness, however, is 
inevitable. 

The estimates of minimum civilian require- 
ments here presented are not as low in most 
cases as the bedrock requirements which 
would be formulated in a situation so des- 
perate as to involve the siege and blockade of 
this country. The latter extreme assump- 
tion was not used because of the unlikelihood 
of our having to face such conditions during 
the present war. On the other hand, the 
estimates are lower in many cases than those 
offered in the present programs for civilians’ 
supply in 1943. Although some of the latter 
programs do provide for curtailment to mini- 
mum levels (notably in the case of many of 
the metals); a number of the 1943 programs 
are still of the residual type, especially where 
labor is a major factor of production. That 
is to say, the quantities of materials, goods 
or services remaining after military and ex- 
port requirements are met are expected to be 
more than sufficient in 1943 to cover mini- 
mum civilian consumer requirements on any 
definition. In such cases, failure to use the 
full amount of the residual quantities for 
civilian purposes would not only be pointless 
but in some cases would actually be harmful, 
since such failure would entail unnecessary 
unemployment and a lowering of morale. 

3. Relation of the estimates to resource use: 
The estimates of minimum requirements re- 
late to consumption by civilians, and cannot 
be regarded as production requirements. 
The difference is important in the case of 
commodities of which substantial inventories 
now exist. Curtailment of consumption 
from current levels to the proposed minimum 
levels would not in every case release resources 
for other uses in proportion to the amount of 
the curtailment. Current consumption of 
distilled spirits, for example, is coming en- 
tirely out of inventories. 

4, Relation of the estimates to control of 
distribution; One important assumption un- 
derlying the estimates of minimum require- 
ments is that procedures can be established 
which will assure an equitable distribution of 
the curtailed quantities of goods and serv- 
ices provided for in the estimates. Such dis- 
tribution controls would presumably entail 
rationing at the consumer level. If such con- 
trols of distribution were not actually pro- 
vided, then maldistribution of supplies, in- 
ventory accumulation, and excessive buying 
by individuals in the higher income brackets 
would make it necessary to supply more 
than the stated requirements, in the aggre- 
gate, in order to insure that each individual's 
minimum needs were provided for. It obvi- 
ously follows that any attempt to put the 
attached minimum program into effect. will 
greatly lengthen the list of goods which have 
to be rationed, and will correspondingly in- 
crease the administrative task of rationing. 
The cost of such rationing in terms of man- 
power has not been allowed for in setting up 
the present estimates. The practical feasibil- 
ity of implementing the proposed distribution 
has also not been taken into account. 


II. COVERAGE OF THE ESTIMATES 


The coverage of civilian consumer require- 
ments has been as complete as the currently 
available data and the limitations on avail- 
able time would permit. It is proposed to 
submit revisions of the estimates as new 
data become available. In general, goods 
and services are included on the basis of 
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total supply needed, without restricting the 
measurements to that part of the total which 
is customarily paid for directly out of indi- 
viduals’ cash income. For example, supplies 
of food, clothing, and housing which are 
customarily provided by employers to em- 
ployees as a wage or salary payment in kind 
are included. This is the usual practice in 
making measurements of consumers’ in- 
come and expenditure. Food and firewood 
produced and consumed on farms are also 
included, as is the businessman's own con- 
sumption of the goods in which he deals. 
This again follows the usual statistical con- 
vention. The full rental value of housing 
service “consumed” by home owners is in- 
cluded; the more familiar measure of the 
“cost” of owner-occupied housing is shown 
as a subtotal. In addition to the conven- 
tional measurements of expenditures for 
medical and educational service, which are 
shown as subtotals, the value of such serv- 
ices rendered without direct charge to con- 
sumers by governmental and nonprofit in- 
stitutions is included in the totals for these 
services. 

Dn the other hand, no attempt was made 
to estimate the requirements for certain 
categories of individual cash outlay. Person- 
al taxes are not conventionally classed as ex- 
penditures. Expenditures on foreign travel, 
gifts, and items of family business such as 
life insurance, interest payments, and union 
dues have not been included in the attached 
tables. 

Various classifications of consumer expend- 
itures have been revised in recent years. 
For the present purpose a classification now 
being used by the National Income Unit of 
the Department of Commerce is the most 
satisfactory, and this classification has been 
employed as the framework of the present re- 
port. Certain exceptions, however, must be 
noted. In the case of housing, as already 
pointed out, our estimates include not only 
rental payments and the cost of owner- 
occupied housing but also the imputed net 
rental value of owner-occupied houses. A 
second exception is the purchase of cooking 
and heating apparatus for replacement in 
owner-occupied dwellings, which is shown as 
a separate commodity category by the De- 
partment of Commerce but which in our esti- 
mates is included in the cost of maintenance 
of owner-occupied houses. Third, foods and 
beverages are here shown at their commodity 
value. A separate estimate is given of the 
value added by preparation and service in 
restaurants and institutions. Fourth, for 
medical care and education we show the total 
value of such services, not only the part paid 
for directly by ultimate consumers. 

II. LIMITATIONS OF THE ESTIMATES 


It is important that the following limita- 
tions be kept in mind at all times: 

1. Because of differences in the coverage 
of the estimates described in the preceding 
paragraphs, the grand total estimated figure 
for minimum civilian requirements shown in 
the attached summary cannot be compared 
directly with other existing estimates of con- 
sumer expenditures. 

2. The annual dollar-value estimates are 
expressed in terms of 1941 prices, costs, rates 
and the like, and hence are in effect measures 
of the minimum quantities of goods and 
services required relative to 1941. This tech- 
nique afforas a convenient method of meas- 
uring changes on a physical basis, but ob- 
viously does not permit direct comparison 
with the current expenditure and income 
situation. 

3. The estimates are not strictly uniform 
in concept and method, primarily because of 
limitations imposed by the character of the 


available data. It is, therefore, essential to 
consult the rules on individual tables. 

4. For most of the categories, the essential 
types of individual products within each 
category have not been itemized and specifi- 
cations have not been given. Itemization 
and specification await further work on 
standardization and simplification of prod- 
ucts. In any case, essentiality of need is 
measurable only in broad functional cate- 
gories. Because of the interchangeability of 
many products falling under any given func- 
tional category, there are often no absolute 
requirements for any particular product con- 
sidered in isolation; the requirement is only 
for the category as a whole. Therefore, the 
proportions in which specific items should be 
provided must be based on considerations of 
relative scarcity rather than of the specific 
need for any one item. Like all other gener- 
alizations, this last statement is subject to 
significant exceptions, but it remains true 
that in almost every fundamental category 
the area of substitution is very wide. 


IV. CONTENT OF THE TABLES AND NOTES 


The tables and notes presented below are 
organized as follows: 

1. The first table is a summary of mini- 
mum civilian requirements by principal 
groups of goods and services, classified in four 
major categories perishable commodities, 
semidurable commodities, durable commodi- 
ties, and services. The table shows actual 
consumption in 1941 at 1941 prices, esti- 
mated minimum annual requirements at 
1941 prices, and the percentage relation be- 
tween the two. Nineteen hundred and forty- 
one is the latest year for which adequate data 
on the individual component items of the 
service groups were available. For this reason, 
1941 is used as the basis for the comparisons, 

2. The next table is a supplement to the 
summary table. For a number of commodity 
and service groups, the dollar volume of con- 
sumption for each group as a whole in 1941 
was obtainable and is shown on the sum- 
mary table, but data on the consumption 
of the individual component items of the 
group could be obtained only for 1939. In 
such cases the minimum annual require- 
ments for the individual component items 
were compared with 1939 consumption at 
1939 prices, and are shown on this basis in 
the detailed tables referred to below. The 
supplement to the summary table shows, for 
the reader’s convenience in using the de- 
tailed tables, the relation between the mini- 
mum annual requirements for each such 
group as a whole expressed in 1939 prices, and 
the same requirements expressed in 1941 
prices 


3. The remaining tables, Nos. 1 

43, give the composition and bases of the 
several estimates in as much detail as avail- 
able information permits, and where possible 
show the individual components of each 
group. The table numbers correspond to 
the items on the table. As al- 
ready indicated, wherever the available data 
permit the tables use 1941 consumption as 
the basis for comparison. In the majority 
of cases, however, it was ni to use 
1939 consumption as the basis for compar- 
ing the requirements for the individual com- 
ponents. In these latter cases the data for 
the individual components are subject to 
some error because the 1939 consumption 
figures expressed at manufacturers’ are not 
adjusted for exports, imports, or inventory 
changes. Those errors will be corrected to 
some extent in revised tables to be prepared 
shortly. All figures given at retail prices, 
however, reflect actual consumption after 
adjustment for foreign trade and for inven- 
tory changes: 
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SumMary—Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements for foods and services, at 1941 
prices 


5 Toller preparations 
6. Oleaning and polishing 
preparations. .--.-.------ 

7. sk urable printed mat- 


ing and heating products. 
12. Nonmanufactured fuels 
13. Fuels and lubricants for 
— Ee Raat 


a perlehable 
mmodities 


SEMIDURABLE COMMODITIES 


— Clothing and accessories 

5. Shoes and other footwear. - 
10 Personal 
17. Dry oods and notions 
18. urable housefurnish- 


25. China, glassware, table- 
tensils. _ 


30. Jewelry and sterling ware 
31. ype ee ee durable 


— goods, dur ment 
35. Monuments an 
stones. 


36, Luggage. a 
37. Passenger ears and boats. 


ie th durable com- 
odities 


1 Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
for all items except beverages, housing and | „ med- 
ical care and death expenses, and education. 
for these 4 items were pre; in the Office of Civilian 
Supply. Theestimate ie . was adjusted as exp 

in 5 footnote to 3 0 1 ai 


thou: asterisk (*) are transcribed 
rectly from the individual tables (which are numbered 
to correspond with the item numbers in this table). 
Figures with an asterisk (*) are transcribed from the 
supplementary table attached to this summary, for 
reasons explained below. 
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Summary.—Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements for foods and services, at 1941 
prices—Continued 


SERVICES 


88. Housing and lodging. 
89. 9 and service of 
. and beverages. .... 


3,639) 3,275.0 
40. care and repair of attire, 


2222 1,119 957.4) 85.5 

41. ee appearance and A 
. Consumer-operatod trana ; 

portation._.._........... 63.7 


43. 3 passenger 
44. Household utilities and 


Wherever possible, requirements were esti- 
mated directly at 1941 prices in the detailed 
individual tables. In the case of the com- 
modities listed above, however, this was not 
possible. Totals for each group at 1941 prices 
were obtainable, but the detailed informa- 
tion for the component items of the group 
which is needed as a basis of estimation was 
available only for 1939. For these commodi- 
ties, therefore, requirements were estimated 
at 1939 prices in the detailed individual 
tables, and the total for each group was ad- 
jJusted as shown above before being carried 
to the summary table. This procedure was 
the only one which permitted a uniform com- 
parison of requirements with 1941 consump- 
tion for all groups in the summary table: 


Supplement to summary tables 


1941 | Minimum an- 
index| nual require- 
of re- ments— 
san 
prices, 
1939=| At 1939 | At 1941 
100! | prices ? | prices 1 
Mil. of | Mil. of 
dol, dol. 
111, 7} 10, 248. 211, 447, 2 
å 106. 9 1, 597.0) 1,707.2 
p! 101.8 509. 88 519.0 
5. Toilet preparat ions 103. 5 258.9) 268.0 
6. Cleaning and polishing 
preparations... ........... 101.1 242.9) 245. 6 
7. Nondurable printed mat- 
Lt “ eT, 103. 4 186.5) 192.8 
8. Stationery and writing sup- 
— Naas SS 101.5 57.5 58.4 
9. Miscellaneous household 
paper produets. 104.9 43.8 45.9 
10. 8 toys, games, 
E 104.5 53. 9 56. 3 
11. M: 8 illuminat- 
ing and heating products. | 107. 5 830. 7 580.0 
14. Clothing and accessories. . 108. 7 3. 993.6) 4, 341.0 
15. Shoes and other footwear. 105. 9 974. 8| 1,082.3 
16. Personal furnishings. _..... 104.3 54.9 57.3 
17. Dry goods and notions. 106. 4 308.8) 328.6 
18, Semidurable housefurn 
108. 9 240. 7 282. 1 
104.0 204.2} 213.4 


1 Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

2 Transcribed from individual tables. 

3 Franseribed to the summary table. Reasons for the 
adjustments shown above are explained in the note 
accompanying the summary table. 


20. Farts, etc., for passenger 
22. Floor coverings. 
2. TOARE durable fur- 

nishings and equipment.. 
24. Washing and sewing ma- 

chines, reſrigerators 
25. Electrical appliances 
26, Ch 


ware, utens! 


20. Olocks and watches 
30. Jewelry and sterling ware. 
31. 3 ye other durable 


32. writing equipment, 
33. N surgical, or- 
Wins oe appliances 

oods, durable toys 

and sports equi ment 103. 5 54.1 56.0 

38. Housing and lodging 101. 8| 11, 368. 7 11, 573.3 


o O CF RAO Os O 


Bo ETE 
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TaBLE 1—Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements for jood 


[Values in millions of 1939 dollars excluding values added 
in preparation and service of meals] 


Dairy products, except patie å 

Leen meat, poultry and fish... 
FFT... n R E E 

Dried beans, peas, nuts 

Fats, including butter, bacon, 
salt side 


— 


Sugars and Sfüpg2——— 
Locher and breadstu 


g 38. ASHES Supe 


> ecsoococececoe 


1 

1,414 

496 397 
15, 724 |12, 976 


Other fruits and vegetables 
Flavorings, ice, gum, dog food, 
Ns a. e NE 


Total, at retail prices 1. 


Total, at cost to consum- 
ers (1939 retail prices)?__ 


: 


” 
np 
* 


12, 423 10, 248. 2 


1 Price estimates based on data supplied by Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Home produced food valued 
at retail prices prevailing in locality. 

3 Differs from retail value in that Tama produced food 
is valued at farm prices. Differs am by various errors 
of estimation, since the 1939 figure is adjusted to agree 
with Department of Commerce total for food, meals, 
and beverages after deducting estimated value added in 
cacao and service, and estimated consumption of 

es Department of Commerce figures do not 
— value of food served without charge in institu- 
tions. Requirements for beverages are shown in table 
2; a 3 and service of meals and beverages, in 
table 39. 


NOTES ON TABLE 1. METHOD OF ESTIMATING 
MINIMUM FOOD REQUIREMENTS 

The quantity of nutrients provided for rep- 
resents a technical minimum below which 
health would be impaired. The foods se- 
lected are, in general, a combination which 
will provide the required nutrients at the 
lowest cost to consumers and, at the same 
time, will require least labor, critical ma- 
terials, and facilities. 

These requirements were determind on 
the basis of: (A) nutritive standards of the 
National Research Council, and (B) low cost 
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Supplement to summary tables—Continued 


diete recommended by the Bureau of Home 


Economies in the Department of Agriculture. 


The council’s standards specify the mini- 
mum amount of various nutrients (proteins, 
fats, vitamins, etc.) needed daily in order to 
keep an average person in good health. The 
Bureau's low-cost diets indicate the specific 
amounts of low-priced foods that will provide 
these nutrients on an annual basis. In ar- 
riving at the estimate of bedrock require- 
ments certain adjustments were made in the 
diet recommended by the Bureau in order to 
base the diet on foods low in labor, process- 
ing, and distribution cost, as well as low in 
retail price. Some changes in the amounts 
of individual foods suggested are possible, but 
any changes must be compensated by changes 
in other groups in order to supply the over- 
all nutrient requirements. 

In the preparation of the bedrock 
ment, it was assumed that foods are to be 
distributed equitably to civilians, with due 
allowance for age and type of work. Conse- 
quently, no allowance was made for the pos- 
sibility that low-income families would not 
purchase a full share. A bedrock diet allows 
no leeway for excessive consumption by any 
group in the population. Unless distribu- 
tion is controlled by rationing and subsidized 
consumption of the more expensive foods, 
low-income families will bear a more than 
proportionate share of the curtailment of 
supplies from present levels, 

The following criteria were used in de- 
termining the amounts of individual foods in 
the bedrock diet: 

Pats and oils; sugar: The level suggested 
by the Bureau of Home Economics was used. 

Flour and cereals; dry beans; peas and 
nuts: The relatively high level suggested 
by the Bureau was adjusted downward on 
the basis of (a) ability to produce these 
annual crops and (b) the relative amount of 
animal proteins and vegetable proteins re- 
quired in the diet. The level suggested is 
about 20 percent above recent consumption. 
A higher level would overbalance the propor- 
tion of proteins obtained from vegetable 
sources and would be in excess of production 
(farm and processing into finished foods) 
facilities. 

Vegetables—Potatoes and sweetpotatoes; 
tomatoes and citrus fruits; leafy green vege- 
tables; other fruits and vegetables: The 
level suggested by the Bureau was adjusted 
downward in the light of prospective labor 
supplies, and transportation facilities. To + 
certain extent various groups of vegetables 
are interchangeable. Requirements for the 
more stable items (such as potatoes) were 
set at higher levels than those of the more 
perishable items (tomatoes and leafy green 
vegetables). 

Dairy products: The level suggested by the 
Bureau is considerably in excess of the 
amount that has been or can be produced, 
and was adjusted downward. The extent of 
this downward adjustment was limited by 
the fact that milk is the most important 
source of calcium in the diet. The level 
suggested (approximately the 1935-39 con- 
sumption) provides consumers with the same 
amount of calcium as in pre-war years. Even 
at this level calcium is one of the nutrients 
in which the diet is deficient, 

Meats and eggs: The level suggested by the 
Bureau was adjusted upward to offset the 
downward readjustments made in dairy prod- 
ucts. This change provides the animal pro- 
teins that would have been obtained from 
dairy products, if the Bureau’s recommenda- 
tion had been followed. The requirements 
for meats and eggs are the amounts needed 
to round out the diet, providing necessary 
ingredients not obtained from other foods. 
This level provides for more proteins than 
required by the National Research Council 
dietary standard, but it was necessary to have 
an above-standard amount of protein in 
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order to obtain the thiamin and niacin which 
are contained in meats. 

It was not possible to set up a requirement 
for each food group to provide the exact 
amount of each of the nutrients called for 
by the Council's standardis. The varying nu- 
trient composition of individual foods pre- 
cludes this. The requirements provide for 
more protein, vitamin A, ascorbic acid, and 
thiamin than the Council’s standards because 
any reduction in the intake of foods from 
which these nutrients primarily are obtained 
would reduce the amount of other nutrients 
already below standard. It provides less cal- 
cium than required, because a full require- 
ment would necessitate a record consump- 
tion of dairy products, a high labor cost item. 
The deficit indicated for riboflavin and niacin 
reflects the fact that their primary source is 
milk and meat—high labor cost items. Part 
of this deficit can be eliminated without 
increasing consumption of meat or milk by 
the substitution of whole wheat for white 
fiour, and by enrichment of bread and flour 
with calcium salts. This shift would in- 
crease riboflavin to 2.1 milligrams and niacin 
to 18.1 milligrams. Enrichment of bread and 
fiour at higher than present minimum 
standards would offset the deficit in niacin 
but not in riboflavin, since a shortage of this 
product exists. 

A complete comparison of the bedrock diet 
with British consumption is not possible from 
data nov available. Information is avail- 
able on one or two foods, such as meats. An 
official of the British Food Ministry indicated 
that British meat consumption now averages 
31 ounces per capita per week. It is not 
known whether this amount includes all 
fresh fish and poultry in the diet but in any 
event this represents a per capita consump- 
tion of 101 pounds per year. The bedrock 
figures here presented allow 104 pounds of 
meat, poultry, and fish per capita on an 
annual basis. 

In the preparation of the bedrock require- 
ments for food, it was assumed that foods 
are to be distributed equitably to civilians, 
with due allowance for age and type of work. 
With proper control of distribution through 
rationing and other means, the bedrock re- 
quirements would provide sufficient nutrients 
for an adequate diet with: lower total food 
consumption over a long period of time. If 
such controls are not put into effect, the 
bedrock diet will be much too low since no 
allowance will be made for the probability 
that all consumers cannot purchase a full 
share. Thus the burden of lowered consump- 
tion will be placed disproportionately on low- 
income families and a mad scramble will re- 
sult among the entire body of consumers for 
the total supply of food which, under these 
conditions, will be inadequate. 

In the first table given below, the annual 
per capita requirements of the bedrock diet 
are compared with those of low-cost die‘ B“ 
of the Bureau of Home Economics. In the 
second table the nutritive value of the bed- 
rock diet is compared with the standards set 
by the National Research Council. 


Nutritive value of rock-bottom diet recom- 
mended by Office of Civilian Supply com- 
pared with standard of National Research 
Council 


Nutritive 
Research | value of 
Council's | elvillan 
dietary’ | roe bot 
i bot- 
standard tom diet 
Energy.. -Calories_. 2, 800 2, 802 
Protein... G 66 83 
Calcium... Grams 0. 90 0. 78 
CCC sane Sa 12 13 
Vitamin A... E. 4. 700 4, 865 
Ascorbic acid_---.------- Mg 70 80 


! Average daily requirement per capita. 


Nutritive value of rock-bottom diet recom- 
mended by Office of Civilian Supply com- 
pared with standard of National Research 
Council—Continued 


Nutritive 
value of 
2 
supply 
rock-bote 


tom diet 


Bedrock diet compared with low-cost diet “B” 
of Bureau of Home Economics 


[Pounds per capita] 


1 green, yellow ve; tabi 368 
her fruits and vegetables 3156 

Fats including bacon ond salt 
— AA 47 
Sugar and syrups 52 
Lean meat, poultry and fs 104 


1 Nutritional r of dairy products expressed 


n t allowance for waste be 
udes 5 percent ance for w. tween 
e i pee ote r Wat bt 
neludes st ie — wasi ween 
kitchen p 


retail market an reparatio: 
Taste 2—Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements jor beverages 


[Values in millions of 1941 dollars, exclud: 
added by service in bars and restaurants) 


values 


Minimum an- 
nual require- 
ments— 


590 65.0 
717 65.0 
138 65.0 
6 1.0 

562 65.0 
260 65.0 
39 50.0 
9 50.0 

54.9 


Beer and wine: Experience in other coun- 
tries has indicated that these beverages have 
a value in sustaining morale both to civilians 
and to the armed forces. Because of the rec- 
ommended heavy cut in distilled spirits, the 
average curtailment for alcoholic beverages as 
a whole is greater than the 35 percent indi- 
cated for beer and wine. 

Distilled spirits: Requirements provide for 
medicinal uses only. Because dis- 
tilling facilities have been converted to war 
use and because critical materials would be 
needed to expand facilities, over-all require- 
ments for alcoholic stimulants can be met 
more efficiently through the consumption of 
beer and wine as a substitute for spirits. 

Nonalcoholic beverages: The reduction of 
35 percent of the 1941 consumption of non- 
alcoholic beverages is related to the quantity 
of sugar suggested in the bedrock require- 
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ments for foods. Allowances also have been 
made for a reduction in the amount of sugar 
used per gallon of the product in order to 
arrive at the indicated requirement. 


TABLE 3.—Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements for tobacco and smoking sup- 
plies 


[Values in millions of dollars at 1939 prices] 


Cigarettes 
Smo „ewin 
Pipes, holders parts aie 


Total, at final cost to 


—— ——— 


consumer. 
Total, adjusted 2. Es 


To agree wich estimate of the Bureau of Forega and 
ureau 
Domestio Sommers for $ 7 
The minimum 8 for tobacco 
products and beverages from the standpoint 
of physical necessity or the maintenance of 
health is zero, However, experience of other 
countries engaged in the war has indicated 
that substantial quantities of these products 
should be made available to the civilian 
population for the maintenance of morale. 
Requirements for tobacco are set at 85 per- 
cent of consumption in 1939. This quantity 
is considerably lower than the heavy con- 
sumption in 1941 and 1942, It is believed 
that the reduction can be made succéssfully 
through prohibition of use to young people 
and rationing of supplies to adults. 


TABLE 4—Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements for drugs and medical supplies 
{Values in millions of dollars at 1939 prices) 


Pack 


U States Pharmacopoeia 
and National Formulary. 150.0 
Patent or proprietary medi- 
eines advertised to public. 50.0 
Drugs for preseript ions 95.0 
United States Pharmacopoeia 
and National Formulary 125.0 
Proprietary brands 75.0 
Rubber products and miscel- 
83 sundries 50.0 
100. 0 
125.0 
81.3 
Total at at final cost to con- 
sumers (retail prices) $1.3 


1 Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Packaged medicines. Packaged medicines 
are of two kinds. They include “official” 
drugs, that is, drugs listed in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia and National Formu- 
lary which are sold in ready packaged form 
and cover such items as epsom salts, senna 
leaves, castor oil, etc. They also include the 
so-called patent or proprietary medicines, ad- 
vertised to the public under trade names. If 
the use of “official” drugs is increased suffi- 
ciently, the use of branded products which 
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are in most cases prepared from “official” 
drugs but marketed under fanciful titles and 
names and at inflated prices can be corre- 
spondingly reduced. The statement of mini- 
mum requirements in this field is predicated 
upon such action and is entirely logical in 
view of the facts. 

Drugs for prescriptions. Prescriptions of 
medical practitioners call for “official” drugs, 
that is, drugs listed in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia tnd National Formulary and 
also for proprietary brands of such drugs 
and other drugs not yet listed in the “official” 
standards. There can be no substantial re- 
duction in prescription drugs since medicine 
prescribed by physicians must be considered 
as essential to maintenance of health. How- 
ever, physicians can be educated to write for 
drugs by their “official” titles and avoid pre- 
scribing proprietary brands of drugs except 
in case of necessity, such as the absence of an 
adequate “official” equivalent of a proprietary 
product. The increase in prescribing of of- 
ficial” drugs will result in a corresponding de- 
crease in the prescribing of branded products, 
thus making any great reduction in con- 
sumption of prescription drugs unnecessary. 

Rubber products and miscellaneous sun- 
dries: Orders of the War Production Board 
covering the use of rubber for various pur- 
poses have already reduced consumption of 
rubber products and miscellaneous sundries 
in the health supply field. A reduction great- 
er than that proposed would result in hard- 
ships because of inability to provide neces- 
sary products for essential services. 

Surgical supplies: This heading includes 
items such as gauze, bandage, adhesive tape, 
and the like. Standardization or conserva- 
tion programs will in themselves effect some 
reduction in the number of items available in 
this field. It would not be advisable to go 
beyond the reduction indicated in table 4, 
sincé this group of surgical supplies ranks 
high in the field of essential and emergency 
medical supplies. The reduction proposed is 
justifiable only on the basis of conservation 
and rigid elimination of waste. 

Sanitary napkins: Keeping this item at 125 
percent of 1939 consumption figures repre- 
sents the minimum at which it should be 
held for comfort, health, and morale, since 
consumption is now running well above that 
level. With women entering industry to a 
greater extent each day, it is not possible to 
revert to the time when improvised methods 
and materials served the purpose of the sani- 
tary napkin. 

Taste 5.—Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements for toilet preparations 
[Values in millions of dollars at 1939 prices] 


Minimum an- 
nual require- 
ments— 
Con- 
sum 
tion in] Value | Asa 
1939 1 [at man- percent 
of con- 


Shaving and toilet soaps 


71.0 47.6 67.0 
Razor bladess -| 180 15.3 85.0 
Vent ſſrices - 27,0 10.8 40,0 
Combs and hairpins. 3.3 8 25.0 
‘Toothbrushes. __..- 8 22 6.9 90.0 
Face powder 25.0 12.5 50.0 
Perfume and toilet water 35.0 4.5 30. 0 
Creams and shampoos _... 24.0 12.0 50.0 
Lipstick and rouge 8.0 5.6 70.0 
Dyes 17 2 10.0 
Deodoran 5.6 3.9 70.0 
Lotions 7.6 3.8 50.0 
Other toilet pre parat ions 33. 1 8. 3 25.0 
Total, at manufactur- 
ers’ prices 247.0 132. 2 53.5 
Total at final cost to 
consumers at retail 
„ ar 484.0 | 258.9 83. 5 


1 Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Shaving and toilet scaps: See note on soap 
accompanying table 6. 

Razor blades: Consumption of razor blades 
has increased since 1939 and minimum re- 
quirements of 85 percent of 1939 consump- 
tion therefore represents an even greater re- 
duction of current consumption. e serv- 
iceability of razor blades can be extended. 
This saving is offset in part, however, by the 
greater use of razor blades because more men 
are now employed in factories and offices 
where good appearance is necessary to sustain 
morale. 

Dentifrices: Dentifrices are largely intend- 
ed to clean teeth. Their antiseptic value, if 
any, is of short duration in the mouth. While 
they assist cleansing, they are not essential 
for this purpose if a tooth brush and such 
commodities as salt and bicarbonate of soda 
are available. There is tremendous physical 
waste in the use of these products, in addi- 
tion to their lack of importance. The allow- 
ances proposed will cover essential needs, 
provided they are interpreted to include sub- 
stitute mixtures of salt, soda, and chalk. 

Tooth brushes: Tooth brushes are essential 
to keep teeth clean and healthy. No great 
reduction in use can be planned, especially 
in view of cuts to be made in the use of 
dentifrices. 

Cosmetics: Psychiatrists maintain that cos- 
metics serve to counteract fatigue and that 
a dressing room in a factory may improve 
efficiency to the extent of 10 or 15 percent. 
British experience substantiates this conten- 
tion. At the beginning of the war the man- 
ufacture of cosmetics was restricted to 25 per- 
cent of peacetime production. It was dis- 
covered that the civilian population was 
growing depressed and war-factory records 
were steadily declining. When cosmetic sta- 
tions were established in the industries the 
production curve soared upward immediately 
and increased numbers of women came flock- 
ing to the war factories for work. The effect 
was so striking that the restricting order for 
the Nation as a whole was relaxed to 50 per- 
cent of the peacetime level. A recent regula- 
tion orders that girl workers in British muni- 
tions factories shall wash and reapply cos- 
metics three times a day as protection against 
infection and discoloration. Cosmetics are 
supplied for the purpose by the Government. 

The relative amounts of the different kinds 
of cosmetics—powders, perfumes, lipsticks, 
rouges, dyes, deodorants, etc., are based on 
answers to questions on essentiality in sur- 
veys made by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and other agencies. 


Taste 6.—Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements for cleaning and polishing prep- 
arations 


[Values in millions of dollars at 1939 prices] 


Con- 
sump- 


1939 1 


9 cleaning and 
polishing preparations_...._ 51 


Total, at manufactur- 


Total, at final cost to 
consumers at retall 
N C 433 


i 
3 Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Soap: Under the British ration system the 
annual consumer consumption will average 
about 13 pounds per capita; this is about as 
low as the British think they can go. On this 
basis we are suggesting a basic per capita 
figure for bedrock civilian consumption of 
15 pounds. On the basis of a population of 
127,000,000 persons, this would indicate a 
total consumption of 1,905,000,000 pounds. 
This represents 67 percent of the estimated 
consumption in 1939. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that these estimates 
are for the requirements for soap by ultimate 
consumers on a retail level. Actually the 
production of soap is inseparably connected 
with the production of glycerin, and the re- 
quirements for glycerin are most likely to 
control the industry. 

Insecticides: The dollar volume of house- 
hold insecticides has increased considerably 
since 1939. Insecticides are important to 
prevent spread of disease. Therefore it is not 
advisable to restrict their use to a great ex- 
tent. A reduction to 80 percent of 1939, 
equivalent to 67 percent of 1942, is considered 
the minimum. This reduction is possible 
chiefly in the field of fly sprays by a more 
judicious use of these products. 

Miscellaneous cleaning and polishing prep- 
arations: Shoe polish, a very small part of 
the total, should remain at 100 percent. 


TABLE 7—Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements for magazines, newspapers, and 
other perishable printed matter 


[Values in millions of dollars at 1939 prices] 


Newspapers 
Other periodi 


1 Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Newspapers: It should be pointed out that 
final cost to consumers is of doubtful value 
in measuring the amount of newspapers or 
periodicals delivered to a civilian economy. 
Circulation revenue in 90 percent of the 
volume of this business is of minor impor- 
tance to the primary objective of supplying 
media for advertising. However, to afford 
a comparable index of dollar values over the 
pre-war period of 1939, the above percent- 
ages and values may be accepted as indicat- 
ing the great falling off in variety of publica- 
tions offered for sale under a shrinking 
economy in which advertising expenditures 
will not justify the existence of a great many 
borderline profit makers in the newspaper 
and periodical fields. The shrinkage to 40 
percent of pre-war newspaper sales would 
reflect curtailment in the amount of paper 
(and reading matter) contained per copy as 
well as declines in circulation. Measured by 
newsprint consumption, requirements for 
newspapers would be 20 percent of 1939. 

Magazines: It is obvious that the propor- 
tion of magazines devoted purely to enter- 
tainment allows them to shrink to a greater 
degree than newspapers without affecting the 
public interest. For this reason, magazines 
can drop to a 20 percent level as against the 
40 percent level considered a minimum for 
newspapers in terms of final cost to con- 
sumers, 
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Taste 8—Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements for stationery and writing 
supplies 


[Values in millions of dollars at 1939 prices} 


Minimum an- 


reeting sear 
Stationery tabieis, Sta. 
nk, adhesives, erasers, eto. 
Wooden peneils........---..-- 
Pen nibs nnd pencil leads 


Total, at ae 


„ . —— 
1 Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Papetries: Consists of packaged envelope 
and paper combinations which can be en- 
tirely eliminated. 

Greeting cards: Curtailment based on 
standardization and simplification which 
would limit unit weight to that of a postal 
card, correspondingly reduce value, and 
eliminate all except Christmas cards. 

Stationery and tablets: In spite of in- 
creased essential needs for paper in wartime 
for use in correspondence and household 
management, it is felt that a curtailment of 
20 percent can be accomplished through 
elimination of waste. Taken together with 
papetries, the reduction (by paper content) 
would be in the neighborhood of 30 percent. 

Nibs and pencils: Reductions based on 
War Production Board program determina- 
tions. 

Ink: Correlated with paper curtailment 
and some shift in usage from pencils to pens, 


Taste 9.—Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements jor miscellaneous household 


paper products 
Values jn millions of dollars at 1939 prices} 


percent 
Value | of con- 


tissue and handker- 


Facial 
i 


Tol 

Towel and napkins... 
Wrapping and miscellaneous 
P 


Total, a * 


turers’ pi 
Total, at Pinal cost to 
consumers at retail 


Dried. Sess eS 


1 Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Facial tissue would be eliminated and sub- 
stituted by coarser materials. Toilet paper 
for civilian use has increased considerably 
since 1939, and would be still further in- 
creased when other items are curtailed or 
eliminated; could probably be held down to 
110 percent by reducing wastage. Toweling 
and napkins would be restricted to hospital 
and emergency use. Wrapping and miscel- 
laneous paper would be almost eliminated as 
a household item. Wrapping paper would be 
by reuse and all fancy papers would be out. 


TABLE 10. Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements for nondurable toys, games, 
and sports supplies 

[Values in millions of dollars at 1939 prices] 


28 1.1 4.0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 
p 9.0 100.0 
9 6.3 70.0 
3 1.5 50.0 
7 3.5 50.0 
10 7.0 70.0 
16 0 0 
9 1.8 20.0 
| urers’ prices. 81,5 
Total, at final cost to con- 
sumer at retail prices. 81.5 


1 Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Cartridges, fireworks, rubber balloons, film: 
These goods require critical materials, The 
small requirement for cartridges is to supply 
the needs of those dependent on hunting for 
part of their food supply. 

Nondurable toys: These goods are needed 
for children’s recreation and welfare, will 
not require critical materials, and can be 
produced by noncritical labor. 

Playing cards and games: More people in 
industry, and longer working hours will 
reduce the time available for this kind of 
recreation. 

Gold, tennis, and baseballs: With con- 
servation in use of materials and greater 
care to avold losses, essential needs for 
healthy outdoor recreation can be provided 
with purchase of balls curtailed by about 
one-half, 

Fishing supplies: Minimum civilian con- 
sumer requirements include only supplies 
such as lines, hooks, and bait. These will 
be used with existing equipment for recre- 
ation and for obtaining food in some rural 
areas. 


Taste 11. - Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements for manufactured illuminating 
and heating products 

{Values in millions of dollars at 1939 prices] 


Fuel and illuminating oils...- 
Coke and briquets n.e- s=n--- 


Prices 
Total, at final cost to 
consumers at retail 
Dre 


i Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Matches: Eighty percent consumption of 
matches represents a reduction of about 30 
percent from the amount which would be 
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consumed under normal conditions at the 
present time and is based on greater economy 
of use, 

Candles: A certain proportion of the gen- 
eral consumer use is for decorative purposes, 
but a very large part is for emergency use 
to care for interruptions in electric services 
black-outs, etc. The volume is very small 
and in a sense the industry has been on a 
rock-bottom basis for many years. 

Christmas-tree and flashlight bulbs, flash- 

light batteries: Minimum requirements for 
Christmas-tree bulbs are zero; for flashlight 
bulbs and batteries requirements provide re- 
„ for use in coastal and rural areas 
only. 
Light bulbs: The curtailment is based on 
Standards Products Committee determination 
and will be achieved by reducing the number 
of lighting units per household. 

Fuels: Estimates are based on an assumed 
reduction in average house temperature from 
71° to 60°, It is assumed that 5,000,000 bar- 
rels per year will be converted from oil to 
other fuels. See notes on table 12. 


Taste 12.—Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements for nonmanufactured juels 
{Values in millions of dollars at 1941 prices] 


1 Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Requirements are based on an assumed 
reduction in average house temperature from 
71° to 60°. Of the total value of wood con- 
sumed in 1941, $106,000,000 worth was cut 
and burned on farms. 

Minimum requirements for the various 
fuels, compared with previous consumption, 
are shown in the following table in physical 
units: 


1 Thousand tons. 

TABLE 13.—Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements for juels and lubricants for 
passenger cars 

{Values in millions of dollars at 1941 prices) 


Minimum an- 


Gasoline and lubricants... ._. 


1 Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


It is assumed that the present gasoline- 
rationing system provides 87,200,000,000 intra- 
city vehicle-miles per year, with an average 
occupancy per trip of 18. By increasing 
the average occupancy to 2.9 in local travel, 
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the same number of passenger-miles could be 
provided with only 54,000,000, 00 vehicle- 
miles. Adding the 50,000, 000,000 vehicle- 
miles of intercity travel provided under the 
present rationing system, we obtain a total 
minimum requirement of 104,000,000,000 ve- 
hicle-miles, which is 40 percent of the corre- 
sponding 1941 figure, For further details, see 
notes accompanying table 20. 


Taste 14.—Minimum civilian consumer re- 
quirements for clothing and accessories 
{Values in millions of dollars at 1939 prices] 


Minimum 


annual require- 
P ments— 
1 
tion jon in Value 
1939 1 jat man- 
ufac- 
turers’ 
prices 
Men's and boys’— 

: Coats, except fur. eass =- 95 77.9 82.0 
. ee 871 | 289. 4 78. 0 
Jackets and trousers (ex- 

cept work) ............ 108 100.4 93.0 
Work clothing... ._. 169 | 182,5 108.0 
149} 108,8 73.0 
54.0 74.0 
7 54.0 71.0 
uspenders and gart. 10 7. 0 70.0 
Women’ 7 Si * girin, children's 
an ts 
Coats, 3 4 ie We T 229 | 102.4 84.0 
* and ets... 109 79. 6 73.0 
Dresses and blouses 595 | 452, 2 76.0 
Aprons and uniforms..... 22 17.2 78.0 
Sportswear {except bath- 
ing suits) 1 25 20.8 83.0 
Underwear 122 89. 1 73.0 
Se brassieres, eto. 83 49.0 59.0 
— 2 331 228.4 69.0 
2 e separately classified by 
wGlovesanduiittens, fabric. 43 43. 1 
ae and lounging fe 46 
——y—ũ—ä ‘ 
Knitted outerwear. 2 70 56. 
Nightwear b 89 63. 
Bathing suits... uh 71 11. 


SSS 888888 £ 
SSS eoesoo o 


4 
2 
0 
2 
1 
0 
4 
7 
2 
8 
0 
0 


Bathing caps š 2 1. 
Other hats and caps. 172 | 120. 
Fur coats and other 
oducts... 129 38. 
Leather elothin 21 4. 
Leather gloves. 24 4. 
Leather 15 3. 
Textile apparel, not sep- 
arately reported 220 | 154. 70.0 
Total, at manufao- 
turers’ Prices 3, 408 2, 519. 7 73.9 
Total, at final cost to 
consumer at retall 10 


1! Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and Census of Manufactures. 

2 Includes slacks, ski and snow suits, and polo shirts 
saga also a purposes other than sports, particularly 

y 


NOTES ON TABLE 14—APPAREL (EXCEPT WORK 
CLOTHING) 

In determining minimum requirements, all 
consumers with family buying power of 
above $1,500 were permitted only the per 
capita purchasing rate of the $1,000-$1,500 
group. Those with lower buying power were 
left at their normal rate of purchase. 

The per capita purchases of apparel items 
for men, women, and children were obtained 
from the Consumer Purchases Surveys of 
1935-36. These were taken first for 3 income 
groups, namely, less than $500, $500-$1,000, 
and $1,000-$1,500. The per capita purchases 
for the higher income groups then were 
computed for all important clothing items. 
These basic data were extracted for the 
many regional and city-size groups covered 
by the surveys so that differences in the lo- 
cation as well as income were represented. 
The per capita data were then weighted by 
the estimated 1942 population, classified ac- 
cording to location and income, with de- 
ductions for the military personnel 

A further adjustment was made in the 
1942 population distribution to take care of 


the increase in the cost of living that has 
occurred in 1942 as compared to the base 
period, 1935-36. In consequence, the popu- 
lation weights represent a classification on 
the basis of real income or buying power in 
1942 rather than dollar earnings. In terms of 
1935-36 buying power approximately 46 per- 
cent of the 1942 population come within the 
group with real income of less than $1,500, 
while only 39 percent are actually earning 
less than $1,500. This difference is due to a 
rise in the cost of living in 1942 over that 
prevailing at the time of the surveys of 
approximately 16 percent. 

In applying these population weights to 
the per capita data all consumers with family 
buying power of above $1,500 were permitted 
only the per capita purchasing rate of the 
$1,000-$1,500 income group. Those with less 
than $1,000 buying power were left at their 
former and lower rate of purchase. More- 
over, no extra provision was made for young 
unmarried men and women. Although these 
individuals normally buy more clothing than 
older and married persons within the re- 
spective income groups, the per capita pur- 
chases of married persOns were used for the 
entire adult population. 

All of the estimated clothing requirements 
were compared with quantities of produc- 
tion, as reported by the census for 1939, and 
usually for earlier census years back to 1933. 
Various improvements were obtained by these 
comparisons. Thus, a number of items re- 
ported by the census, such as washable serv- 
ice apparel, slacks, polo shirts, etc., were not 
reported in the consumer purchases survey 
or were lumped into categories that were 
not clearly identifiable or were too broad for 
use. In those instances requirements were 
determined or adjusted on the basis of pro- 
duction data in 1989 and earlier years. The 
determinations were according to the degree 
of essentiality as indicated by budgetary 
studies and sales data as well as by differ- 
ences in demand for similar garments by 
income groups, as reported in the consumer 
purchases surveys, 


WORK CLOTHING 


Unlike most types of apparel, demand for 
work clothing is mainly a function of occu- 
pation rather than income. In consequence, 
it was impossible to apply the $1,000-$1,500 
standard to work clothing. 

The estimates of work clothing minimum 
requirements, therefore, were based on pro- 
duction in 1989 and 1941 in relation to the 
number of potential users—namely, male 
manual workers and boys of age 6 or over. 
Production in those years was divided by the 
estimated number of these work-clothing 
consumers in order to obtain per capita pur- 
chases. Aggregate garments required as of 
1942 were then calculated by multiplying the 
population of work-clothing consumers, as 
here defined, by their per capita rate of pur- 
chase in 1939. Although the 1941 rate of 
purchase was substantially higher, the 1939 
rate was regarded as a minimum requirement. 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR INCOME DISTRIBUTION AND 
CHANGE IN QUALITY 


Unlike the requirements for other prod- 
ucts, the figures shown for clothing do not 
refiect absolute need but are a mixture being 
asked on a limitation of purchases of upper 
income groups to levels of absolute need and 
an estimate of the actual subminimum pur- 
chases of the lower groups in 1942, 

If no allowance for this subminimum buy- 
ing power had been made, the aggregate re- 
quirement would have been about 5 percent 
higher. 

There is another adjustment which ought 
to be made, and which would approximately 
offset the error just mentioned. The per- 
centages given reflect only relative require- 
ments without taking into account the effect 
on value per unit of conservation and sim- 
plification orders. 

Therefore, due to these offsetting errors 
the stated figures may be accepted as reflect- 
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ing actual value of requirements in con- 
stant dollars, on the basis of absolute need, 
assuming an equitable pattern of distribu- 
tion independent of buying power. 


BRITISH CLOTHING BUDGET COMPARED WITH 
UNITED STATES MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 
The data on the British clothing budget 
presented in the following table were ob- 
tained from Mr. William Onslow of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade in Washington. The fact 
that the British allowances are lower in 
many categories of apparel may be accounted 
for by differences in the climatic conditions, 
the durability of apparel, and the national 


consumption habits of the two populations, 


Difficulties of obtaining strictly comparable 
age groups also account for many dis- 
crepancies. 


British clothing budget compared with United 
States bedrock requirements 


Garments 


r 0.64 0. 23 
PEPSI «04 

+75 1.20 

„3t .33 

Shorts and trousei 1,72 1.77 
Pull-overs,sweaters ete. 1.0 1.07 
A 1.08 

2. 25 2.87 

52 A 

derw 2.25 2.90 
Books nt ena stockings... 6.31 9.77 
Footwear 3. 75 3.43 


Brookings sid soea 
Footwear 


Source: War Production Board—Office of Civilian 
1825. 2, ‘Minimum civilian requirements for clothing” 


(Oct 1942), and “British clothing program.“ 


March Anniversaries—Address of Former 
Senator James A. Reed on Speaker 
Champ Clark 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, March is 
a month of important anniversaries. 
Among those important anniversaries 
cherished in the future will be that of 
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the victory of General MacArthur and 
his brave men in the Southwest Pacific 
on yesterday, March 4. 

March 2 was the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Texas Independence. 

Tomorrow will be the anniversary, I 
believe, of the fall of the Alamo, which 
occurred on March 6, 1836. Colonel 
David Crockett, who lost his life there, 
was my mother’s great-uncle. So that is 
one anniversary I never overlook. 

On March 7, 1850, Daniel Webster 
delivered his famous speech at the other 
end of the Capitol. On that day our for- 
mer Speaker, Champ Clark, of Missouri, 
was born. 

Twenty-two years ago today niemo- 
rial services were held in this chamber 
for Speaker Clark, and over his remains 
were made two of the ablest addresses I 
have ever heard. Hon, James R, Mann, 
of Illinois, one of the truly great men 
with whom I have served in this House, 
said one thing that impressed me as 
much as any other sentence I have ever 
heard uttered about any man. He said 
that while Champ Clark had his ideals 
in the clouds, he always kept his feet on 
the ground. 

Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, 
made what I thought was the most elo- 
quent address of its kind I had ever 
heard. When Senator Reed had con- 
cluded, the man sitting next to me asked 
what I thought of it. I said I thought it 
was the only oration of its kind I had 
ever heard that measured up to Robert 
G. Ingersoll’s speech at his brother’s 
grave, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD and 
to include that short address by Senator 
Reed, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Senator Reed's address follows: 

The SPEAKER., An address will be delivered 
by Senator Reed, of Missouri. 

Senator REED. A wonderful stream is the 
river of life. A slender thread emerging 
from the mysterious realm of birth, it laughs 
and dances through the wonder world of 
childhood. Its broadening currents sweep 
the plains of youth between the flower- 
decked banks of romance and of hope. A 
mighty torrent, it rushes over the rapids of 
manhood and breaks in foam upon the rocks 
of opposition and defeat, then glides away 
across the barren, sterile fields of age until 
it is engulfed and lost within the waters of 
the eternal sea. 

The robes of royalty, the beggar’s rags, the 
rich man's golden hoard, the pauper's cop- 
per pence, the jeweled diadems of princes, 
and the thorny crowns of martyrs alike are 
swept by the same ceaseless tides. 

The miracle of birth, the mystery of death 
remain the unsolved problems of all time, 
‘fhe shepherd philosopher who three thou- 
Sand years ago upon the Syrian plains ob- 
served the procession of the planets and 
contemplated the decrees of fate was as wise 
perhaps as is the wisest of today. He only 
knew that standing here upon this bank of 
time his straining eyes could not glimpse 
even the shadowy outline of the farther 
shore. He could only behold the white sails 
of receding fleets; ships that sail out, but 
never come again. He only knew that at the 
grave’s dread mouth all men must cast aside 
the burden of their honors and their griefs; 
that man takes with him only that which he 
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has freely given away; but that even death 
may not despoil him of the riches of service 
and self-sacrifice. 

Measured by that standard, he who sleeps 
today bears with him to the tomb a legacy so 
rare that even envy is compelled to pay the 
tribute of admiration. 

His long life was devoted to the public weal. 
Upon his country’s altar he placed his wonder- 
ful natural talent, he zeal of his youth, the 
energy of middle life, the wisdom of old age. 

With tireless brain he wrought to promote 
the general good, with sympathetic spirit he 
labored to lift the burdens of sorrow from 
the shoulders of the oppressed. His heart 
cried out for all who trod adversity's harsh 
road. He explored every avenue of learning 
and burned his candle late into the night 
that he might gather for them the lore of 
other countries and of other times. 

The fires of patriotic love for home and 
country consumed his very soul. He faced 
each task with the heroic courage of those 
who do not count the cost, His character 
rested upon a foundation laid deep in human 
love, 

Champ Clark lives because his works live. 
He lives because he helped to defend and 
keep secure the Constitution that preserves 
our rights. He lives in the Declaration of 
Independence, whose principles he nurtured 
with a tender and fearless affection. He lives 
because he helped liberty to live. Men who 
have so achieved never die. In ever-widen- 
ing circles the influences of Champ Clark 
will be felt, and deeper and yet deeper the 
tender love the people of his State have 
borne for him will sink into their hearts. 

As time runs on and the historian surveys 
the picture of these troubled days there will 
arise in it no figure more heroic than the 
rugged form that lies so still today. 

He was the best beloved of Americans. 

How cold are words. Let me speak of the 
man as my friend. For 30 years I have known 
him intimately, I watched his course 
through all the storms of life. How big and 
brave and rugged was this man. He met each 
danger like a brave soldier. He never flinched 
from any task. He stood square-fronted to 
the world. 

They say that he is dead, but we who gaze 
upon his marble brow must realize the man 
we knew does not lie here today. The soul 
that made him what he was cannot have 
been destroyed. 

To ‘is family I cannot speak; but of them 
let me say in all the world I never knew so 
much of filial affection, of wifely tenderness, 
of fatherly love as was manifested in his 
home. They must find consolation in the 
memory of this glorious man. 

Soon he will sleep in the soil of his beloved 
State. As it enfolds him, the very clods that 
touch his coffined clay will be blessed with 
the love he bore for the old Commonwealth 
of Missouri. 


Effect of Repeal of the Present Federal 
Silver-Purchase Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 22, 1943 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, while few 
people outside the mining industry ap- 
preciate the burden that has been placed 
on our second largest basic industry 
by social-security payments, increased 
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wages, and Government taxes, I am sure 
all of us appreciate and understand the 
vital importance of the products of our 
mines in the successful prosecution of 
the war in which we are now engaged. 

That the Members of the House may 
have for their information a financial 
report direct from one of the important 
mining operations in the district I have 
the honor to represent, there is inserted 
herewith.a letter addressed to the Rocky 
Mountain Metals Foundation from Sec- 
retary L. J. Randall, Coeur d’Alene 
Mines Corporation, explaining the situ- 
ation: 

Fesruary 10, 1943. 
Mr. JAMES A. WHITE, 
Director, Rocky Mountain 
Metals Foundation, 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. WHITE: Relative to the subject of 
repeal of the present Federal silver-purchase 
program, it would seem that opposing east- 
ern Senators might well be impressed with 
the actual facts concerning the resultant 
effect on United States production of strategic 
metals vital to the war effort, which could 
be easily determined by a subcommittee 
from a compilation of metallic production 
ag financial reports of our mining compa- 

es. 

Income-tax returns are due March 15, 1945. 
Why not publish a request that mining com- 
panies submit certified statements of pro- 
duction and net profits for the year ended 
December 31, 1942, in order that this com- 
pilation might be made? 

The Coeur d'Alene Mines Corporation is a 
typical example of a so-called silver mine. 
ren 1942 production and net profit was as 
‘ollows: 


Net profit before Federal and State income 
taxes, $217,950. 

Had we been forced to operate at the pres- 
ent world price of 449% cents per ounce on 
silver or 25.875 cents less than the present 
gross smelter return, we would have suf- 
fered a loss of $192,546.52 for the year ended 
December 31, 1942, computed as follows: 

Net operating profit (70.625 

cents per ounce on silver)... $217,950.00 
Less loss in gross smelter. return 

if forced to accept a decrease 

of 25.875 cents per ounce of 


Silver (1,586,460 ounces at 
25.875 cents) A — 410, 496. 52 
— — a D 192, 546. 52 


Needless to say, our mine must immedi- 
ately close if forced to operate at the present 
world price of silver. The question is, “How 
seriously would the closing of mines through- 
out the United States dependent on a gross 
smelter return on silver of 70.625 cents per 
ounce affect the war effort? 

The Engineering and Mining Journal and 
the Metal and Mineral Markets issue of Jan- 
uary 28 estimates that 54,000,000 ounces of 
silver were produced within the United States 
during the year ended December 31, 1942. 
Let us assume that approximately one-half, 
or 27,000,000 ounces, of our 1942 production 
were produced by so-called silver mines and 
marginal strategic metal mines that would be 
forced to close in the event silver was reduced 
to 44% cents per ounce. 

From the above table of production, you 
will note that we produce 1.97 pounds of 
copper and 1.16 pounds of antimony, or a 
total of 3.13 pounds of strategic war metals, 
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to each 1 ounce of silver produced. The 
ratio of marginal zinc-lead mines would be 
much higher. Let us assume, for calcula- 
tion purposes, that for each ounce of silver 
of the 27,000,000 ounces of silver referred to 
in the above paragraph that the Govern- 
ment would lose, they would also lose 3.13 
pounds of strategic metals, or an aggregate 
total loss of 84,510,000 pounds of strategic 
metals (3.18 27,000,000 ounces of silver). 
There is no way of determining the accu- 
racy of my computation except by actually 
compiling the production records of mines 
which would be forced to close in the event 
of the repeal of the Federal silver purchase 


rogram. 

However, it would seem that an actual 
compilation of production records of mines 
dependent upon a price of 70.625 cents per 
ounce on silver should be made before final 
action is taken by either the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate. 

The opposition contends that the war-pro- 
duction program is losing the domestic pro- 
duction of approximately 54,000,000 ounces of 
silver vital to the war industries. 

Mr, A. C. Stevenson, chief electrical engi- 
neer of the Hecla Mining Co. informs us that 
a pound of silver has only 6 percent more 
electrical conductivity than a pound of cop- 
per. He states further that this statement 
may be easily checked from Government 
tables on electrical conductivity of the vari- 
ous metals which shows silver at 1.06 as com- 
pared to a specific conductivity of 1 for 
copper. As stated above, the total United 
States production of silver for the year 1942 
was only 54,000,000 ounces, which converted, 
equals 1,690 tons of silver. Our little mine, 
with a production of 1,566 tons of copper, 
produces nearly this equivalent in conduc- 
tivity from copper alone as would be gained 
by using the entire 1942 United States pro- 
duction of 1,690 tons of silver as a substitute 
for copper. 

Yours sincerely, 
L. J. RANDALL, 
Secretary, Coeur d’Alene Mines 
Corporation, Wallace, Idaho, 


What the Navy Is Doing for Small 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Small Business 
of the Hcuse, I was requested to secure 
from the Navy Department information 
as to efforts being made to assist small 
business in compliance with the known 
will of Congress, as expressed in the Mur- 
ray-Patman Act (Public, No. 603), which 
also created the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. 

This statement discloses many accom- 
plishments in the direction of helping 
small business and in the manner con- 
templated by Congress. It is my personal 
opinion that the Navy Department is 
making a sincere effort to aid small busi- 
ness in every way possible in the war 
program and I am willing te predict that 
future reports will disclose that my pre- 
diction is justified. 

Under Secretary of the Navy the Hon- 
orable James Forrestal furnished the 
report requested, It is as follows: 


THe UNDER SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, February 23, 1943. 
The Honorable WRIGHT PaTMAN; 

Chairman, the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Param: The Navy is happy to 
comply with your request for a summary of 
what it has done to facilitate participation 
in its procurement program by smaller busi- 
ness enterprises. 

In placing orders for matériel the Navy has 
tried to distribute business to smaller com- 
panies to the greatest possible degree—stra- 
tegic urgency of its needs being considered. 

This program started in January 1941 and 
has continued at an accelerated rate. 

Passage of the Murray-Patman Act, Public 
Law No. 603, has further stimulated this prin- 
ciple of contract placement which has re- 
sulted in a broad reconsideration of our pro- 
curement policy with the end in view of 
awarding greater numbers of contracts to 
smaller firms and urging larger prime con- 
tractors to farm out more of their jobs with 
smaller subcontractors, 

The primary objective of the Navy De- 
partment has been and must continue to 
be to obtain as quickly as possible the ma- 
terial and equipment required for the fleet. 
All other considerations affecting procure- 
ment must, under conditions of grave neces- 
sity, fit into, yet not dominate our thinking 
in carrying out that policy. 

Urgent necessity has made it mandatory 
that the maximum possible production be 
secured. Circumstances have not permitted 
production for future requirements alone. 

While that urgency still exists, increased 
production now has made possible more care- 
ful scrutiny of procurement planning and 
of the facilities made more readily available 
by Public Law 603. 

Passage of that act in June 1942 found the 
Navy with an integrated organization already 
in existence in most of the War Production 
Board offices throughout the country, manned 
with officers capable of aiding in administra- 
tion of this statute from a Navy point of 
The Navy has felt that seeking out and 
developing new sources of production among 
the smaller plants throughout the United 
States achieved two objectives: 

(a) Facilities thus added increased the 
volume and speed of production. 

(b) Flexibility of the Navy’s procurement 
program improved, since smaller plants can 
be adapted more readily to rapidly changing 
war requirements than can an organization 
comprised only of large facilities built for 
single-purpose production. 

By direction of the Under Secretary, the 
Navy Smaller War Plants Section was estab- 
lished in the Industry Cooperation Division— 
a Navy unit previously dedicated to spread- 
ing prime and subcontracts to smaller busi- 
ness. 

Almost daily, conferences were held by Mr. 
Holland and cognizant Navy officers both at 
War Production Board headquarters and in 
the Navy Department to develop a workable 
program. 

Liaison officers were then appointed in each 
bureau of the Navy, the Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard to work with the Smaller War 
Plants Section of the Navy and to act as 
contact officers in matters of interest to 
the Smaller War Plants Division, War Pro- 
duction Board. This system of liaison offi- 
cers has proven quite satisfactory. The War 
Production Board Smaller War Plants Divi- 
sion, however, advised that in some instances 
it did not receive information regarding pro- 
posed procurement in time to locate com- 
panies and give them an opportunity to study 
specifications and have their bids submitted 
by the closing date. 

It was decided, therefore, to r and 
strengthen the system. On January 18, 1943, 
at the direction of the Under Secretary of 
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the Navy, the chief of each important pro- 
curement bureau designated an officer of 
adequate rank as procurement coordinator, 
whose duties are to examine the needs of the 
bureau in order to select simple items on 
which the Smaller War Plants Division of the 
War Production Board can take prime con- 
tracts. 

These officers and their assistants also are 
directed to study more complicated items to 
determine in turn the parts which can be 
subcontracted. Such information is then 
turned over to the War Production Board 
Smaller War Plants Division for distribution 
to the field. 

The Smaller War Plants Division of the War 
Production Board has been invited to place 
representatives in each of the procurement 
bureaus of the Navy Department and has 
done so in the Bureaus of Ships, Supplies 
and Accounts, Ordnance, Medicine and Sur- 
gery, and Yards and Docks. Free access has 
been given by the various bureaus to these 
representatives on future requirements. The 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has sub- 
mitted $67,000,000 worth of simple stock 
items to the War Production Board Smaller 
War Plants Division. From this list the 
Smaller War Plants Division is to select prod- 
ucts it considers suitable for taking as a prime 
contractor. It is being asked to distribute 
the remainder to manufacturers selected by 
its regional and field offices. It is anticipated 
that the Smaller War Plants Division can thus 
place at least 20 percent of this procurement. 

To spread work to smaller plants, Navy pro- 
curement bureaus assist prime contractors 
to locate companies as subcontractors. Pres- 
sure is exerted upon prime contractors to 
encourage subcontracting to the greatest 
possible degree. 

At the direction of the Under Secretary, 
educational conferences have been held in 
every naval district in the country for the 
purpose of reexamining Navy procurement 
practices in conformance with Public Law 
No. 603. These were attended by the chiefs 
of each field agency and presided over by 
district commandants. 

Regional and district executives of War 
Production Board Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration have participated in the sessions, as 
have representatives of the War Production 
Board, Washington office. Mr. Lou Holland, 
Director of Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
attended the fifth naval district meeting at 
Norfolk, 

Approximately 400 naval officers, including 
1 vice admiral, 17 rear admirals, 84 captains, 
51 commanders, and 98 lieutenant com- 
manders took part in these field sessions. 

In most instances, War Production Board 
field agencies have been asked to appoint 
liaison engineers to assist naval officers in 
this effort. Where practical, Navy field agen- 
cies have invited Smaller War Plants field 
divisions to assign men to these Navy area 
agencies in an effort to expedite carrying out 
the agreements reached at these meetings. 
Already there is flowing from this coopera- 
tion, distribution of jobs to companies speci- 
field by the Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

It is believed that these meetings have 
produced a practical working arrangement 
between the Navy and War Production Board 
Smaller War Plants Corporation field agencies 
best suited to meet the varying needs of the 
different regions of the country. 

The Industry Cooperation Division’s naval 
advisers, located in War Production Board 
field offices, are particularly valuable in con- 
tinuing this liaison work with the War Pro- 
duction Board Smaller War Plants district 
and regional representatives. 

They regularly visit prime contractors’ 
plants. Through discussions with inspectors 
of naval material and managers of these 
plants, they learn of available subcontract 
items, enabling them to suggest new business 
possibilities to small manufacturers. 

A check of daily reports indicates that 
over 1,000 manufacturers were interviewed in 
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Washington by the Industry Cooperation Di- 
vision from March to September 1942. In 
order to make a check of contracts and sub- 
contracts obtained by the companies inter- 
viewed, a sample of 220 companies was se- 
lected at random. These manufacturers 
were located in 34 cities throughout the 
country, ranging from Portland, Maine, to 
Los Angeles and Minneapolis to Dallas. 
Naval advisers telephoned each of the 220 
companies and found that 162 companies 
or 73 percent had obtained either prime 
contracts or subcontracts for war work since 
the date of the interview, while 60 percent of 
the companies had received prime or sub- 
contracts for Navy work since the date of the 
interview. The results of the survey plainly 
indicated that many relatively small manu- 
facturers can assist naval production if they 
are properly advised as to the most effective 
procedure in seeking subcontract or prime 
contract work. 

A typical operation of a regional office is 
exemplified in the case of the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. In September 1942 representa- 
tives of this company came to the Navy 
and requested aid in locating 75,000 tooling 
hours. The New York naval adviser fur- 
nished the Sperry Co. with a list of 27 nearby 
companies that had tooling facilities, and 
within 1 week the Sperry Co. was making use 
of these plants in the manufacture of Jigs, 
fixtures, and tools. 

On December 8, 1942, the Under Secretary 
of the Navy issued a directive to the Com- 
mandants of United States Marine Corps and 
United States Coast Guard and all bureaus 
of the Navy, inspectors, supervisors of ship- 
building, and naval advisers, directing that 
all possible aid be given to prime contractors 
to stimulate subcontracting. 

Attached to this directive was a letter 
prepared by Mr. Lou E. Holland, then head 
of the War Production Board Smaller War 
Plants Division, and signed by Donald M. 
Nelson, Chairman of the War Production 
Board; Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary 
of War; and James V. Forrestal, Under Secree 
tary of the Navy. 

In that communication intensified subcon- 
tracting was urged and specific instructions 
were issued to these Officers to assist prime 
contractors to— 

(a) Reexamine their commitments. 

(b) Comb out every part that warrants 
subcontracting consideration (reserving the 
tough ones for their own manufacture). 

(c) Clearly define the shop elements of each 
part or assembly. 

(d) Promptly supply the War Production 
Board area office nearest the originating plant 
sufficient job data for their needs in mobiliz- 
ing the required facilities. 


NAVY INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION PLAN 


In September 1942 the Navy Department 
began an experiment to assist small business 
in obtaining Navy contracts for simple stock 
items. Since December it has been ir opera- 
tion in War Production Board districts 1 to 5. 
Early in February it was extended to cover 
all War Production Board regions except 8, 9, 
and 10, which areas will be covered in the 
near future. 

Briefly, the plan has two purposes: (1) To 
assure an adequate number of qualified bid- 
ders for Navy negotiations through the me- 
dium of the War Production Board's facilities 
and the assistance of the naval advisers. (2) 
To provide for spreading contracts over more 
of the smaller plants. 

Under the plan, the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts daily sends copies of all invitations 
for competitive quotations on simple stock 
items to naval advisers in War Production 
Board field offices. Necessary drawings and 
specifications are available to interested bid- 
ders. Prospective bidders are qualified by 
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engineers and approved by naval advisers as 
to their ability and willingness to submit a 
bid and produce the equipment or materials 


required on schedule. The naval advisers 
assist small plants in the preparation of bids 
and interpretation of specifications, draw- 
ings, and general requirements. 

Bids received from small plants through 
the Navy Industrial Cooperation Plan are 
carefully considered and continued effort is 
being made to award contracts to qualified 
small manufacturers even if it is necessary 
to pay a higher price. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has 
decided to award most of this procurement 
to firms approved and suggested by Smaller 
War Plants field agencies. 

Through operations of this plan, the Navy 
is developing reserve facilities for supplies 
and helping to preserve small plants as an 
essential part of American industry. 

After contracts have been placed, the 
Smaller War Plants Division of War Pro- 
duction Board agrees to provide industrial 
engineering and arrange financial aid to con- 
tracting firms where needed. 


DIESEL ENGINE PARTS 


Scarcity of parts for Diesel engines presents 
one of the Navy's most difficult problems 
today in the procurement field. Because of 
the complexities of the engineering and ma- 
chine skill necessary, this portion of Navy 
procurement normally would not be consid- 
ered suitable for Smaller War Plants. 

However, in December the Navy called in 
Mr. Holland and asked his assistance in lo- 
cating additional facilities. Conferences 
were held by Admiral Cochrane, chief of the 
Bureau of Ships, and his assistants with the 
result that Mr. Holland and his Smaller War 
Plants engineers already have found several 
likely sources to aid in this program. 


VALVES 


Location of facilities for making valves 
also is a serious Navy problem today. War 
Production Board Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, working with the Bureau of Ships, 
is currently searching for additional sources 
and has suggested facilities which may be of 
great aid in this effort. 


SUBCONTRACTING NAVAL SHIPBUILDING ITEMS 
THROUGH THE SMALLER WAR PLANTS DIVISION 
OF WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


In addition to the general plan to screen 
procurement, the Bureau of Ships has in- 
augurated a new program whereby the War 
Production Board Smaller War Plants Divi- 
sion has set up a shipbuilding section in its 
Production Service Branch. 

For the time being this unit operates from 
the War Production Board regional office in 
Boston, and confines its activities to the New 
England and metropolitan New York areas. 
The program is to be extended to other naval 
districts agreed upon by the Bureau and the 
Division. Under this plan the Chief Engineer 
will study plans, specifications, and schedules 
in order to select specific items which are 
suitable for manufacture in smaller plants. 

The Division recommends subcontracting 
facilities to prime contractors employed by 
the Bureau of Ships. The prime contractor 
then makes his own inspection and negotiates 
contracts with those recommended companies 
which he approves. If recommended com- 
panies are not approved by the prime con- 
tractor, the Smaller War Plants Division 
Chief Engineer offers alternate facilities until 
all parties are in agreement. 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE SUBCONTRACTING 


In the Bureau of Ordnance the picture 
has changed radically—and in favor of smaller 
manufacturers. For every dollar spent with 
large manufacturers (companies rated over 
$1,000,000) in the last 6 months of 1939 on 
supply contracts, $20 were spent during the 
last period for which figures are available— 
July 1, 1942, to October 31, 1942. Yet, for 
every dollar spent with smaller manufac- 
turers (companies rated less than $500,000) 
in the last 6 months of 1939, $220 were spent 
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July 1, 1942, to October 31, 1942—and this 
represents a 4-months’ spending in 1942 as 
against a 6-months’ spending in 1939. 

Admiral Blandy, in a report prepared for 
the Under Secretary, has estimated that as of 
January 1 the Bureau of Ordnance is utiliz- 
ing approximately 24,000 companics, both 
small and large, for subcontracting for the 
Bureau's needs. Most of these companies are 
of the type that require assistance from the 
War Production Board smaller war plants 
organization. 


SUBCONTRACTING IN NAVAL AVIATION PRODUCTION 


Here is a specific example of broad con- 
tract distribution in naval aviation con- 
struction. The Consolidated Aircraft Corpo- 
ration had on August 14, 1942, 1,677 different 
vendors and subcontractors, and among these 
was the Parker Appliance Co., which, in turn, 
had subcontracted to 307 vendors and 59 sub- 
contractors. In addition to these sub-subs, 
Parker was investigating 203 additional sub- 
contractors, and had rejected 108, of whom 
81 could not do the work due to inadequate 
equipment or inability to work in close toler- 
ances. Fifty-four companies had declined to 
subcontract with Parker due to no capacity 
being available. This illustration shows that 
naval aircraft contract distribution goes down 
into thousands of plants and benefits millions 
of workers. 

CRITICAL TOOLS SERVICE 

The Under Secretary, on October 29, 1942, 
directed that existing prime and subcontracts 
be examined with Smaller War Plants Divi- 
sion of War Production Board to determine 
the possible extent of additional subcontract- 
ing thereunder of products suitable for place- 
ment with plants recommended by War Pro- 
duction Board. Addition of machine tools 
was not to be authorized where correspond- 
ing operations could be handled by subcon- 
tracting. 

Inspectors of naval material and naval ad- 
visers, under this system, have refused to en- 
dorse many applications for new machine 
tools. This has correspondingly effected an 
increase in subcontracting to smaller plants. 

A plan is in preparation whereby all pend- 
ing orders for new machine tools will be re- 
examined, and if machine-tool capacity is 
already available in the area, the order for 
the new machine tools will be denied. 

Mr. Walter Wheeler, director, War Produc- 
tion Board Region, No. 1, at the Boston meet- 
ing, December 29, 1942, stated that an ex- 
tended and tight reexamination of pending 
machine-tool orders would, in 60 to 70 per- 
cent of the cases, reveal machine-tool capac- 
ity to be available within a reasonable area. 

The Navy is constantly intensifying its 
efforts to secure additional work for small 
plants in cooperation with the Smaller War 
Plants Division, War Production Board. In 
addition to working directly with the pro- 
curement bureaus in Washington, it is work- 
ing through the naval advisers who are sta- 
tioned in War Production Board regional and 
district offices. 

The enactment of Public Law 603 has aided 
the Navy Department in liberalizing its pro- 
curement policy toward greater decentrale 
izing the placement of its contracts. 

There is appended hereto a report of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, dated February 4, 1943, 
which should serve as an example of the 
trend toward greater utilization of the pro- 
ductive capacity of smaller manufacturing 
enterprises. 

JAMES FORRESTAL. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, February 4, 1943. 
MEMORANDUM 
To: Lt. (Jr. Gr.) J. W. Davis, Jr., room 1219, 
Subject: Recapitulation of contracts. 

1. The following is a recapitulation of con- 
re entered into during the periods indi- 
cated: 
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Supply con 
uly 1, 1939, 


July 1, 1939, 
Jan. 1, 1942, 
July 1, 1942, 


+ No contracts. 


R. DAHL, 
Lieutenant, United States Naval Reserve, 
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Shortage of Farm Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently discussed the man-shortage prob- 
lem as it relates to food production in 
California, and took as my basis the op- 
eration of one farm. I showed where the 
shortage this year on just this one farm 
would consume the total rationing points 
of my entire district for 2 months. 

Now, I am inserting in the RECORD a 
report from the California Department 
of Agriculture further enlarging on this 
subject by showing the estimated crop 
loss in the entire State of California for 
1942. This further illustrates the point 
that this is the time for action and not 
words, because there is a certainty that 
this loss will not be reduced this coming 
year unless something is done immedi- 
ately to alleviate the cause: 

CALIFORNIA COOPERATIVE CRO 
REPORTING SERVICE, 
Sacramento January 20, 1943. 
ESTIMATED CROP LOSSES IN CALIFORNIA DUE TO 
FARM-LABOR SHORTAGES—1942 

In response to requests from several groups 
identified with the State's agricultural in- 
dustry, the staff of this service has prepared 
estimates of the losses of California crops 
during 1942 that may be directly attributed 
to farm-labor shortages. These are shown 


below for the crops already harvested, and 


in which sizable losses of this character have 
occurred. 

Such estimates do not have the same 
degree of reliability as estimates of total 
production, They must be based upon col- 
lective opinion and partial checks, carefully 
weighed and appraised. The usual sampling 
methods are not generally adapted for use 
in determining distribution of losses where 
several causes are involved. This is especi- 
ally true with regard to labor shortages as 
a causative factor since there has been a 
tendency to exaggerate such losses. While 
it would be possible to obtain fairly accurate 
records of losses from specified causes by 
making repeated farm-to-farm surveys for 
this purpose, it is obvious that such proce- 
dure would be prohibitive in cost. Further- 
more, losses of crops frequently result from 
@ combination of causes, and at times it 
is difficult for even the producer to accurately 
evaluate the separate causes of losses. 

It is well to bear in mind that some loss is 
sustained each year in the production and 
harvesting of perishable crops. Losses esti- 
mated herein as assignable to labor short- 
ages apply to those over and above such usual 
harvesting losses or abandonment, and to 
losses sustained at other critical periods of 
crop development. 

Some losses attributable to labor shortages 
doubtless took place in crops other than 
those listed, but such were small in relation 
to total production of each, and a reason- 
ably accurate appraisal of them is extremely 
difficult. Additional intangible losses, repre- 
sented by reduced grade, quality, and price of 
products, were sustained because of inade- 
quacy of labor. Again, the net income of 
producers was further reduced in many cases 
by excessive expenses in securing and main- 
taining labor crews, as turnover in farm labor 
during the past season was unusually high. 

Loss of production directly resulting from 
evacuation of Japanese during the spring of 
1942 is excluded from these estimates, 


Estimated losses due to 
farm-labor shortages 


2 
8 


814, 331, 000 5,000 $344, 000 
3, 996, 000 3, 000 444, 000 
24, 394, 000 4.000 234, 000 
13, 610, 000 2, 000 128, 000 
24, 360, 000 900 126, 000 
6, 108, 000 6, 000 464, 000 
10, 907, 000 700 80, 000 
9, 558,000] 100, 000 180, 000 
2, 809, 000 360, 000 405, 000 
14, 744, 000 130, 000 2, 405, 000 
15, 204, 000 200, 000 1,300, 000 


Estimates for similar losses for cotton, 


olives, and walnuts not yet available. (The 
estimated aggregate value of major Cali- 
fornia crops harvested in 1942 amounted to 
$769,000,000.) 


In addition to those listed, losses were sus- 
tained in cotton, olives, and walnuts due to 
scarcity of farm labor. Cotton and olive 
harvests are still in progress, and the results 
of usual gleaning of walnuts is not yet known. 
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Losses in the cotton crop are represented by 
unharvested cotton, and by reduced quality 
of Unt and seed due to winter weather dam- 
age. Much cotton is not yet picked, and 
total losses in this crop that may be sustained 
can yet amount to greater value than that 
of any other crop shown in the table. 
Reducing these estimates of crop losses to 
a common denominator of values reveals 
that only a small part of the total fruit and 
field crops of the State was lost. To date 
the heaviest loss took place in canning to- 
matoes. However, had not extremely favor- 
able weather conditions prevailed throughout 
the harvesting season, losses certainly would 
have been much heavier. 
GEORGE A. SCOTT, 
Principal Agricultural Statistician, 


Florida Barge Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, there is 
now pending in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations a bill (H. R. 1353) introduced 
by Congressman Henpricxs of Florida, 
which provides for an appropriation of 
$44,000,000 for the construction of the 
Florida barge canal which was author- 
ized by Congress last July. 

It is imperative that this bill receive 
prompt and favorable consideration of 
the committee and that it become law 
without delay if we are to avoid a repo- 
tition of the hardships and inconven- 
iences suffered this winter by the people 
of my home State of Rhode Island, as 
well as those of the other New England 
States. 

Reliable construction men assure us 
that the decline of so-called war-produc- 
tion construction is making available all 
labor and equipment necessary to com- 
plete this project in 8 to 10 months, 
This would permit use of the canal to 
transport petroleum products to New 
England in time to be of real help to our 
people before the middle of next winter, 

It must be borne in mind that the 
shortage of petroleum products in Rhode 
Island this winter was so severe that 
many manufacturing plants had to close 
for several days, the health of school 
children was jeopardized by inadequately 
heated school buildings, and business 
and office buildings were put on a 5-day 
week by the State Government. 

The people of Rhode Island are pa- 
triotic and gladly make every sacrifice to 
help the war effort. They should not, 
however, be made to endure hardships 
that can be avoided. 

Immediate action by Congress in pro- 
viding the necessary funds and the 
prompt execution of the construction 
work by the Petroleum Administrator’s 
Office would go a long way toward solving 
our fuel-oil problem, 

Under the permission granted me, I 
include as a part of these remarks a 
resolution on the subject which was 
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passed by the Rhode Island General As- 
sembly. The resolution follows: 
House Joint Resolution 693 


Joint resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from Rhode 
Island to use every effort to have passed 
by Congress the necessary appropriation 
making funds available to complete the 
barge canal across Florida in order that 
oil may be brought by barges from Texas 
to New Jersey and transshipped there to 
New England and other northeastern 
points 
Whereas there is now pending in the House 

Ways and Means Committee in Congress a 

bill appropriating $44,000,000 for the con- 

struction of the Florida barge canal as a 

practical way of helping assure a more ade- 

quate supply of fuel for New England and 

other northeastern points next winter; and 
Whereas all that is necessary to complete 

the route from the oil field area to New 

Jersey is the barge canal across Florida, tying 

together the two existing waterways; and 
Whereas construction of the canal was 

authorized by vote of Congress last July, 
but the beginning of work awaits the pas- 
of the appropriation making funds 
available: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they 
hereby are requested to use every effort to 
have passed by Congress the necessary appro- 
priation making funds available to complete 
the barge canal across Florida in order that 
oil may be brought by barges from Texas 
to New Jersey and transshipped there to 

New England and other northeastern points; 

and be it further 
Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 

resolution be transmitted by the secretary 
of State to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 

United States. 


What Procurement Division of Treasury 
Is Doing for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to insert in the Recorp at this time a 
letter which I, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Small Business of the House, 
have received from the Procurement Di- 
vision of the Treasury Department, 
which embodies a statement on what 
that Division has done in aiding small 
business, It discloses a small-business 
consciousness. It is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 10, 1943. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. PaTMAN: As requested in your 
letter of January 19, 1943, I am pleased to 
give you the following statement on what the 
Procurement Division has done in aiding 
small business. 

The policies of the Procurement Division 
had previously been liberalized under the 
First War Powers Act, enabling it to nego- 
tiate contracts in lieu of formal advertise- 
ments. Under this changed procedure the 
Procurement Division was in a position to 


conform to the intent of the Murray-Patman 
Act with few additional changes. 

On January 24, 1942, a section in the Pro- 
curement Division was established to effectu- 
ate the policy of spreading the business in 
keeping with an order issued January 14, 
1942, permitting a departure from the usual 
method of procurement and permitting con- 
tracts to be executed with as many contrac- 
tors as possible, equipped to meet required 
specifications at varying prices within reason. 
As a result of this broadened policy the Pro- 
curement Division spread business among 
many distressed manufacturers. 

Illustrative of the action taken by the 
Procurement Division to spread business 
under the lend-lease program and related 
war activities was the wide distribution of 
orders with respect to the following pur- 
chases: 


Extent o 
Commodities distri- | Total of pur- 


bution chases 
Lumber, plywood, and ve- 

TOMS oooh adn rates 215 825, 000, 000. 00 
Copper tubing 9 2, 595, 666, 00 
Hard tools, reamers, and drills. 125 | 6, 144, 324. 79 
AAo 191.982. 468. 00 
Bolts, nuts, screws, rivets, and 

washers. 36 | 2,393, 180, 50 
Abrasives. 38 | 6, 871, 096, 82 
Cable 42 8,873, 030. 19 
Handle blanks.. 9 292, 389. 22 
Razor bladess 12 220. 025. 00 
Hot water beaters and tanks. 19 | 1,693, 793, 55 
eS RSS, 25 896, 654. 66 
Cotton yarn. 2 16 | 1, 210, 663. 25 
Clothing. x 35 1,826,832. 50 
Gloves. 6 326, 275.00 
Tires, 33 | 20, 454, 936. 94 
Textil 50 | 7, 334, 042. 44 
Space heaters and furnaces 36 | 3,333,029.02 
Lavatories, fittings, and t 17 1,363, 263, 56 
Water closet com tions. 7 1,237, 227. 50 
Kitchen ranges 16 1,715, 291,00 
Wood water closet seats 3 120, 000. 00 
Bath tubs and fittings__.....- 13 | 2,176, 783.00 
Medicine cabinets, bathroom. 5 143, 920.00 
Refrigerators.. -------:------i+ 10 | 3,072, 299.02 
Lighting fixtures_.......-..... 4 169, 500. 00 
Kitchen sinks, laundry trays, 

and com binations 20 2,675, 768. 17 


In cooperation with the War Production 
Board, the Procurement Division has spon- 
sored and encouraged the use of Victory 
model desks, which eliminated the use of 
critical materials and have many other ad- 
vantages from the viewpoint of furnishings 
for the war period. Many of these contracts 
were placed with furniture companies not 
previously manufacturing desks, and they 
would have otherwise suffered from lack of 
business. Normally the requirements for 
desks could have been fulfilled by 10 sup- 
pliers, whereas our orders were distributed 
among 72 suppliers, involving $10,724,380. 

A similar approach was made in the case 
of electric-fan requirements, whereby a Vic- 
tory model, stripped of critical materials, was 
purchased from several firms at an average 
price of $6.05, as compared with the peace- 
time standard fan average cost of $14.98. 

A further effort has been made to encour- 
age prime contractors to enter into subcon- 
tracts, where practicable, with some success. 

The War Production Board, through its 
Smaller War Plants Division, has established 
an office in the Procurement Division Building 
to act as a contact office for the purpose of 
reviewing requisitions received under the 
lend-lease program. This review is followed 
by recommendations for purchase from 
plants needing relief and capable of produc- 
ing the required material or equipment, and 
every reasonable effort is made to compl) 
with the recommendations. When it becomes 
evident that a recommended plant is not 
adequately equipped to produce the required 
product, or too distantly located to meet de- 
livery requirements, the matter is referred 
to the contact office, and only after consulta- 
tion and complete agreement is the purchase 
made from other sources. 
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That office was established during October 
1942, and within the period of 3 months from 
November 1, 1942, through January 31, 1943, 
a total of 116 awards were made to small 
war plants recommended by that office, ag- 
gregating a total of $14,424,114.61. 

Through this coordination of effort, it 
pleases me to state that in the January 
report is reflected the fact that 90 percent 
of the dollar volume of business recom- 
mended for placement with small war plants 
has been accomplished. 

It is the disposition of this department 
to continue to exert every effort to accom- 
plish the intent of the Murray-Patman Act, 

Sincerely yours, 
D. W. BELL, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


Why We Are Fighting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an address entitled “Why 
We Are Fighting,” delivered by the sen- 
ior Senator from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS] 
in Washington, D. C., on February 18, 
1943, and broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, in Washington. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A few weeks ago a young soldier from a 
country home in my State, while on a short 
furlough in Washington, 2alled by my office 
for a brief visit, and told me he believed he 
was on his way to a port of embarkation. 

As he left my office he turned to me and 
said, “Senator, I am proud to go and do my 
part, but I am wondering if this awful war 
is another search for the end of the rainbow 
of world peace, to be forgotten after the war 
is over and we are left on the field of honor 
thousands of miles away from our home- 
land; or shall we find definitely the treasured 
goal of lasting peace; or will my little boy 
have to face another death struggle when 
he reaches manhood? My father Hes in 
Flanders Field.” 

Later, unable to dismiss the soldier boy 
from my mind, I talked with one of my col- 
leagues. He said I should have assured the 
soldier that if we view from a position high 
enough, the ends of the rainbow meet form- 
ing a perfect circle, and that in this war we 
are fighting on a higher plane for a sustained 
peace around the entire world, and that we 
will find the goal of our efforts where the ends 
of the rainbow of our hope meet at the peace 
conference, 

Not long ago we celebrated our twenty- 
third Armistice Day, but during another 
world war. November 11, as a national holi- 
day, has been correctly named an “armistice,” 
just a cessation of world hostilities for less 
than one generation. 

During the closing days of World War No. 
1, the American people were undoubtedly in 
accord with the essentials of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s 14-point plans for a sustained world 
peace, but after the stress of battle died 
away, our own United States Senate refused 
to ratify the treaty. We made a separate 
peace with our common enemy. The Leagus 
Si Nations was doomed to failure from that 

ay. 
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Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill cannot 
state any set of war or peace aims nobler 
and better, nor more eloquently than did 
Woodrow Wilson. Then, if the 14 points 
did not inspire the establishment of a 
permanent international government to en- 
force peace, why expect the 8-point Atlantic 
Charter to do better? 

No statements of war alms nor peace aims 
will avail if not backed by the people them- 
selves. The Atlantic Charter must be un- 
derstood and sanctioned definitely by the 
members of the United Nations before an 
armistice is signed in this war. Is it pos- 
sible that it will be another case of winning 
the war, but losing the peace? 

We have learned a useful lesson—that 
among the democratic peoples of the world 
there should be a closer bond than the mere 
possession of a common enemy for the dura- 
tion. There can be no question that the way 
to cement our common interest is to cooper- 
ate as closely in peace as we are required to 
cooperate when the emergency of war is upon 
us. Especially must this apply to our loyal 
pan-American neighbors, who, too, have 
fought and died for their liberties. They 
must be a party to any sustained peace plans 
to guarantee the Western Hemisphere and 
the world against another world war. 

It will be infinitely easier to reach a com- 
mon agreement on the practical measures 
required to carry out the essentials of the 
Atlantic Charter during these months in 
which the United Nations are joined together 
in the common struggle than if the search 
for that agreement be postponed until after 
the war is won, when the blessings of peace, 
even temporary, have returned. 

Lord Halifax recently asserted that “Man- 
kind will march to little purpose unless we 
try to achieve a better way of life in the 
future for all men, irrespective of who they 
are or where they live.” 

Very recently Dr. Wei Tao-ming, Chinese 
Ambassador, expressed the view that “When 
victory comes after the present war, we must 
continue to hold together, steadfast and un- 
wavering, in order to win the peace.” 

Now that we know it, why can't we tell the 
American people that we, the people, and not 
the Versailles Treaty makers, were mainly 
responsible for the collapse of the former plan 
for world peace? History must ultimately 
record the truth that the American people 
were not willing to risk the trouble and ex- 
pense necessary to see that the Versailles 
Treaty should succeed before the whole world. 

It is infinitely more practicable and eco- 
nomical to assume our share in effectively 
sponsoring a plan for insuring world peace 
than to again suffer the horrors of another 
useless war of blood, sweat, and tears. 

People of all countries know we are not a 
warlike Nation. We covet not the lands nor 
the possessions of any nation on earth; we 
expect no reparations nor territory of any 
enemy at the close of this war. We have not 
only favored international justice, we have 
shown our faith by working for it in principle. 

Through modern methods of communica- 
tion and t tion, countries are much 
closer commercially, socially, and economi- 
cally than were the Thirteen Original States 
when Washington cautioned us against for- 
eign entanglements. The world has thus 
grown so small that we are our neighbor’s 
keeper whether we admit it or not. When our 
neighbor is in trouble, we are in trouble, for 
if he is subdued by a ruthless enemy, we 
have to suffer with him. 

Perhaps there are some Americans who are 
fsolationists out of prejudice or mere ob- 
stinacy; many no doubt take that attitude 
through indifference as to the true nature 
of our responsibility. This certainly accounts 
for the isolationism of most Americans. In 
peacetimes the average American—secure in 
his own freedom—is naturally indifferent as 


to how other nations er peoples may govern 
themselves. He wants to be let alone. 

Since the birth of our Nation the American 
people have acquired political and economic 
powers faster than they had ever been ac- 
quired before by any other peoples. What 
we either did not know, or chose to ignore, 
was that vital political power is never ac- 
quired without the simultaneous requirement 
of a commensurate responsibility. 

In our world of the future we must learn 
that those who have the power to keep the 
peace have the responsibility to keep the 
peace, regardless of their personal preference. 
The power alone imposes the responsibility. 
Those on whom it is imposed may try to deny 
it or evade it, but they cannot abolish it. If 
they do, their own and our punishment is as 
inevitable as the night follows the day. If 
they avoid the responsibility to keep the 
peace, there will be no peace for our people 
nor the world. If there is no peace, there can 
be no freedom from fear, freedom from want, 
freedom of speech, nor freedom of religion. 

Peace will reign in this world only where 
and when the preponderance of the free inde- 
pendent nations of the world is definitely 
committed to the support of law and order. 
The United States, when this war is over, will 
no doubt possess an unprecedentedly large 
share of all the military power remaining in 
the world. If that power is not committed to 
the support of international law and order, 
we may look for another world war within the 
next generation. 

National self-complacency as we have 
known it in the twenties and thirties must 
not become dominant in this country again. 
The old idea that we are so removed from 
international strife and dictators that nobody 
will attack us was blown up at Pearl Harbor. 

Democracy is not property. It is not a 
shore line, nor an island possession, nor mari- 
time commerce. It is an ideal founded on 
centuries of trial and error in attempts at 
self-government and free intercourse between 
nations. For us it is the basis of our Ameri- 
can way of life, and when that is no longer 
safe nothing we have is safe. 

We have our faults, and they are many, 
but the obsession that we are a master race 
is not among them; and once the people of 
America decide that it is their duty to sup- 
port and aid in enforcing law and order 
throughout the world, they will do just that. 

Let us resolve that the awful sacrifice we 
are making in the present war shall not be 
bargained away at the peace table. Let it not 
be said that we failed to keep the faith 
with those who fell at Pearl Harbor, Midway, 
Morocco, and Bataan. 

History has already recorded that we failed 
to keep the faith with our men who fought 
to make the world safe for democracy on the 
soil of France and Belgium in the last World 
War, and our sons may soon sleep with their 
fathers who fell in Flanders’ fields. 

The American people are not afraid of the 
Axis Powers. We were not afraid of the 
Kaiser 25 years ago. We are not afraid of the 
combined forces of Hitler, Hirohito, and 
Mussolini now. We must assume the respon- 
sibility that definitely rests upon us and our 
gallant allies to make the world safe for 
democracy, and to keep it so. The responsi- 
bility is both dangerous and expensive. 
Nevertheless, itis ours. We can try to repudi- 
ate it, but we cannot avoid it. Repudiation 
will inevitably bring a repetition of the pun- 
ishment we and our sons are enduring now 
ío“ having repudiated it more than 20 years 
ago. 

We are again fighting for peace—a sustain- 
ing peace—not alone for our own America 
but for peace-loving peoples everywhere. A 
nobler cause never sprang from human 
breast, and a nation dedicated to such a 
holy cause can never die. 
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Function of Tax Dollars in a War 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
at the request and invitation of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury I made a brief 
radio statement last Tuesday evening 
respecting the function of tax dollars in 
a war economy. I ask that my state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Iam glad to join my able friend, Congress- 
man Knutson, and the distinguished Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Sullivan, 
in their vivid sentiments in behalf of total 
American fidelity to total war in order that 
we may achieve total victory as swiftly as 
possible. Total fidelity on the home 
front—no matter what it costs—involves 
an easy price compared with the risk and 
sacrifice, yes the blood and death, which are 
the coin in which our fighting sons pay for 
their love of our common heritage. But this 
total fidelity at home is absolutely indispen- 
sable to victory abroad. Total home fidelity 
in maximum war production, in the conserva- 
tion of essential supplies, in the purchase of 
the bonds that buy the bullets, in the pay- 
ment of hard taxes, in the relatively easy 
abandonment of some creature comforts, and 
in devoted singleness of purpose to win— 
this total home fidelity is our civilian con- 
tribution to the colors; our civilian partner- 
ship with the men who face our enemies on 
land and sea and in the air; our civilian duty 
to our citizenship; our civilian privilege as 
Americans; our civilian date with destiny. 

Total war means that all wur resources in 
men, machines, money and materials, beyond 
what is needed to maintain minimum civilian 
needs, must be devoted to waging war. This 
includes, of course, prudent allocations to 
make certain that our war economy in muni- 
tions and in food is adequately sustained 
along with adequate manpower at the fight- 
ing front. But it means, over all, that more 
than one-half of everything we as a Nation 
can produce must be devoted to waging war. 
It means that everyone among us must enlist, 
each in his own way, for the duration. I am 
confident that those of us upon the home 
front will need no exhortations to these ends. 
We need only to know the truth. Then we 
shall sustain our soldiers and sailors and 
marines. We will sacrifice our comforts to 
their needs. We will sacrifice our needs to 
their comforts. 

Tonight, my friends, Congressman KNUT- 
sON and I are glad to cooperate with the 
Treasury Department in emphasizing one 
vital phase of this challenge which comes to 
its next deadline on March 15—taxes. It is 
never a pleasant subject at best—and yet I 
wonder. If there’s an exhilarating thrill for 
us in news of brave American triumphs at 
the fighting front, we are entitled to an ex- 
hilarating thrill when we pay our fighting 
taxes on the home front, because our taxes 
go to war. Every tax dollar answers reveille, 
Tax dollars fought at Guadalcanal. Tax dol- 
lars bombed Tokyo. Tax dollars are bivou- 
aced tonight in Tunis. Tax dollars will 
march on Rome, Tax dollars will be in that 
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immortal Berlin parade. Without them there 
could be no Army, no Navy, no armada of 
the skies. Without them unbridled inflation 
would drive our homeland to economic sui- 
cide. Without them needlessly and inhu- 
manely accumulated debts would curse our 
children’s children. Tax dollars are patriots. 
Tax dollars are buddies to the American Ex- 
peditionary Force. Tax dollars are not just 
“taxes.” They are not just “dollars.” They 
wear the uniform of freedom. They step to 
the music of the Union. They salute the 
Stars and Stripes. Under such circumstances 
who cares to say that paying taxes should 
not be a proud privilege for proud Americans 
who crave a part in victory? 

We in the Congress are under obligations 
to write a new 1943 tax bill which will equal- 
ize these burdens so far as is humanly pos- 
sible. In my view, we are under obligations 
to put taxes on a pay-as-we-go basis. We 
are under obligations to reduce expenditures 
to the last possible degree not inconsistent 
with the war effort. We are under obliga- 
tions to simplify tax methods. You may 
sure of every possible effort in these direc- 
tions. But nothing we do can make war 
inexpensive; and nothing we do can affect 
your obligation to file your return and make 
your first quarterly payment by next March 
15. If there are subsequent changes in the 
tax law to your advantage, you will be wholly 
protected by subsequent readjustments. But 
there is no recourse now except to report 
and pay between now and March 15. That 
is our indispensable job on the home front. 
To fail it would be to fail our fighting sons 
and to fail our sentry post. There will be 
no failure, my fellow countrymen, because 
we are all enlisted in this war for our tri- 
umphant Republic, 


Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, one of the 
best speeches I have been privileged to 
read lately is the address delivered by the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] at the first annual convention of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, Inc., at St. Louis, Mo., Janu- 
ary 19,1943. Rural electrification has no 
better friend in the Congress than the 
junior Senator from Georgia, who is 
chairman of the subcommittee on agri- 
culture of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. He has rendered mos! valuable 
service in the cause of rural electrifica- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
very enlightening address delivered by 
the Senator from Georgia be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, this is a high privilege which I 
enjoy in being permitted to take part in this 
significant meeting. I have been gratified 
to see so many of my constituents from the 
deep South demonstrate their profound inter- 
est in all that pertains to the activities of the 
Rural Electrification Administration by their 
presence here today. There are some real 
farmers in this gathering. The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration has shown for once 


and all what farmers can do on a cooperative 
basis. 

I recall many years ago hearing of an alleged 
farm meeting which was called in my State. 
A large program was planned. Many high- 
powered speakers were invited. The farmers, 
as usual, were at a very low ebb, and this 
meeting was called to solve all the farm prob- 
lems. After the meeting was under way and 
the dinner had been consumed, the speaker 
was up addressing himself to the question of 
“What is Wrong with the Farmer.” All of a 
sudden there was a great commotion out at 
the door. The confusion grew so great the 
speaker had to desist. It threatened the 
entire meeting. Finally quiet was restored, 
and one of those who was sitting near where 
the commotion started said, “Go ahead, Mr. 
Speaker, it is all right now, that was just a 
fool farmer trying to get into this meeting.” 
[Laughter.] 

This is a real farmers’ organization. This 
is a significant meeting of this great group 
of representatives of cooperatives sponsored 
by the Rural Electrification Administration. 
For the first time, you have gathered to com- 
bine all the power which under our demo- 
cratic system of government resides in the 
members of these cooperatives, in presenting 
a common front, a common front to retain 
the gains which you have made heretofore, 
and to close up ranks as we press forward at 
the very earliest opportunity to our objec- 
tive of making electricity available to every 
farm home in the United States and in assur- 
ing the lowest possible rate to every farm 
consumer. [Applause.] 

In my humble judgment, the historian of 
the future in covering the events of the 
past 10 years will point to the creation of the 
Rural Electrification Administration as one 
of the really great strides which our Nation 
has made in its entire existence in building a 
real democracy. [Applause.] Too high trib- 
ute cannot be paid to that grea. American 
Progressive, George W. Norris [applause] for 
his unremitting efforts in bringing this or- 
ganization into existence. 

We who have been interested in this pro- 
gram since its inception realize how fortu- 
nate we have been in the caliber of the men 
who have headed the Rural Electrification 
Administration. It has been my pleasure 
and privilege to know each one of them per- 
sonally, and each and every one of them were 
imbued with a love of the work that they 
were doing: they were unafraid of criticism 
and they were men of ability and capacity. 
We have been fortunate in the personnel ‘of 
th. several boards of directors of all the co- 
operatives with which I am familiar. And 
the fact that such great strides should have 
been made by the several cooperatives in 45 
of our States bears tribute to the zeal of each 
of you who are taking time off from your own 
private affairs here today in order to make 
plans for the future. 

In peacetimes we look upon the program 
of the Rural Electrification as a power for 
democracy. Private enterprise had grown 
too timid to venture out on the farm. It 
had not had the vision to span the moun- 
tains and the plains, to go down the valleys 
and across the rivers to bring electricity to 
where the farmer lives This program was 
founded in that vision. The farmer has been 
producing food and clothing for us all in the 
present while compelled to live in the past. 
{Applause.] He lived in a world, a world 
which enjoyed more blessings of science and 
progress than any had ever imagined or vis- 
ualized but a few years ago but by the very 
force of circumstances he was compelled to 
live in darkness and in drudgery. Our object 
is to bring him into the light and leisure that 
is common to our civilization. [Applause.] 

This program has shown the boys and girls 
who were seeking a way to leave the farm that 
life may be pleasant there, that they may 
enjoy the radio and the leisure to read, to 
improve themselves, and thereby become 
better citizens and contribute more to their 
Government. 
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Democracy is rooted in the soil. Without a 
vigorous, a happy rural life, the institutions 
of democracy cannot survive, and this great 
program has contributed more than any other 
thing of which I know to give the rural life 
the incentive to carry on and to keep agri- 
culture as our fundamental vocation and bul- 
wark of our democracy from perishing from 
this civilization of ours. [Applause.] 

We have a service now that, as other in- 
ventions of science such as television and 
others we cannot envision today, can be 
had in the homes of people everywhere. The 
boys and girls and the people on the farm will 
enjoy them even as do their city cousins. 
One would not have thought a brief period 
ago the first meeting of the representatives 
of these cooperatives would be held in re- 
sponse to the call of the country to make 
plans for contributing to the success and 
victory in a great war that is vital to our 
existence as a people. 

This war has caused us to temporarily 
desist from the full culmination of the Rural 
Electification Administration program. That 
is one of the many sacrifices that is required 
of us. The pressure of war legislation has 
caused us to be unable to bring to passage 
before this time of the Rankin-Russell bill, 
of which I am proud to be a coauthor with 
that stout fighter for rural electrification, 
Congressman JOHN RANKIN from Mississippi. 
[Applause.] It has been laid aside, of course, 
temporarily, and I use that word advisedly. 
At the very first opportunity it is our inten- 
tion to endeavor to press it to passage. 

The splendid record of repayments recited 
here by Mr. Slattery shows that no sounder 
investment has been made by any of the 
loaning agencies of Government than the 
loans that have been made by the Rural 
Electrification Administration, but the rural 
cooperatives are entitled, as a matter of 
simple right, to a better interest rate and 
to a longer amortization of these loans. 
[Applause.] 

A few months ago when men talked of the 
American way of life we envisioned a new 
radio, a new automobile, a little larger bank 
account, a bester suit of clothes, a better 
house, plenty of food. When we consider the - 
dire fate which has overtaken the conquered 
people of Europe we realize all too well that 
those things are only incidental in the Amer- 
ican way of life. We realize that unless we 
are willing to forego temporarily some of 
those luxuries we have enjoyed as the richest 
people of the earth, that we may suffer the 
humiliation and the debasement of other 
people, and we are called upon to battle to 
the very death for the simple rights for Amer- 
icans and for our posterity to hold up their 
heads as freemen. 

The one supreme effort before the American 
people today is, of course, to win the war at 
the earliest possible time and with the small- 
est possible loss of life and of wealth. Every 
American citizen must dedicate himself to 
the relentless prosecution of this war until 
the final victory is achieved. The war effort 
is paramount, whether on the fighting line, 
on the production line, on the farm, on the 
home front. We have no time now for busi- 
ness as usual, politics as usual, strikes as 
usual, or for, indeed, the accustomed life of 
this country, until we have been azsured that 
the policy of enslavement by force represented 
by the Axis thugs and bandits have been for- 
ever crushed and forever buried. [Applause.] 

There can be no compromise with the forces 
of evil which threaten us, One might as well 
undertake a compromise with a rattlesnake 
as with either Hitler or Hirohito. They must 
be crushed and crushed completely. No sac- 
rifice is too great to enable us to achieve that 
end. The stake in this contest, as we all 
know, is whether we shall remain as freemen 
or be slaves. 

When we were attacked at Pearl Harbor 
the first reaction of our people was to seek 
to get on a war footing. In the haste and 
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confusion of that hour we thought only of 

We knew that war had been 
mechanized, and we discussed war in terms 
of planes and tanks and motorized infantry 
and motorized artillery. We thought of it 
as moving forward pr by gasoline. 
We devoted ar our time and our talents and 
our energies to building the machinery, and 
in our haste we overlooked certain funda- 
mental facts, and we forgot about things to 


which we were accustomed but which were - 


just as essential to the waging of success- 
ful war. This meeting here today is to in 
part take up that slack. It is to mobilize 
the leadership represented by you men and 
Women here into a nucleus to carry on the 
production of farm commodities, that are 
just as essential to the successful conduct 
of war as planes or tanks or any other of the 
modern machinery of warfare. 

That great captain, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
once stated that an army moved forward on 
its stomach. And here today, despite the 
motorization of war, we find that all of 
the planes and all of the tanks and all of 
the motorized t on earth will avail 
us nothing unless the men that operate them 
are properly fed and are properly clothed. 
That is one essential requirement of waging 
warfare successfully which has not changed 
with time. 

Little did we realize when we passed the 
legislation creating the Rural Electrification 
Administration that we were forging such a 
mighty weapon of warfare. We are now 
faced with a real crisis in farm production in 
this country. The attractive wages of indus- 
try have caused a great migration from the 
farm. The Army and the Navy have taken 
their toll of farm labor. At this period, when 
requirements of lend-lease are greater than 
before, when it is necessary to secure more 
food and clothing for our increasing Army 
than ever before in our history, we find that 
farm labor has been seriously depleted; that 
farmers are having great difficulty in obtain- 
ing the necessary machinery, fertilizer, and 
other things necessary to make crops; and 
this critical situation in which our country 
finds itself is a challenge whick the American 
farmer must meet today. 

Food is, indeed, an offensive weapon of war 
today. As Mr. Slattery quoted the Secretary 
ci Agriculture, food will win the war and 
food will write the peace. It is known every- 
where that the hope of securing food and 
clothing was a mighty factor in the ease with 
which our forces took over a great part of 
French North Africa. The hope of securing 
food and clothing produced by the farms of 
the United States keeps alive the spirit of 
resistance and inspires the flickering light of 
hope in the hearts of all of the conquered 
people of Europe today. 

With this great handicap of labor, the 
American farmer will, in mr opinion, rise in 
this emergency and will supply the needs 
of the Nation, and in this great accomplish- 
ment power which is furnished by the Rural 
Electrification Administration will be an im- 
portant factor. The Department of Agricul- 

ture estimates that almost 2,000,000 active 

farm laborers have left the farms within the 
past 18 months, either for industry or for the 

Army and Navy. The difficulties are great. 

But, the stakes are high, and the contribu- 

tion to the welfare of your country will be 

inestimable. 
The Congress has been somewhat derelict 

im not taking the proper steps to keep the 

labor on the farm. Everyone of us should 

have known it was impossible for any farmer 
to compete with the wages that are being 
paid in industry today. Some of us have 
felt that farm prices were tco low to furnish 
an incentive for production as well as to 
enable the farmer to meet the cost of his 
production. Those difficulties, to those who 
love freedom, who are descended from those 
who were able to wring freedom from the 


hand of tyranny, will be but an incentive to 
greater efforts. 

The farmer may well be the unsung hero 
of our victory in this war. No poet will sing 
hymns to his fortitude and to his unremitting 
labor. No medals will be pinned on the 
farmer’s breast. They do not even award 
the farmer an E for excellence in production 
as they do those who work in defense indus- 
tries, although I think they surely should. 
There should be some recognition of his 
superhuman effort. [Applause] I made 
that suggestion to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture some months ago. I was interested in 
reading the paper today to see where some- 
body else had made a similar suggestion but 
he had coupled his with the idea that we 
send around stars from Hollywood to the 
farmers to display these badges and pin the 
badges on the farmer’s chest. [Applause.] 
That may meet with a hearty response on the 
part of the farmer, but all these stars had 
better look out for the farmer’s wife and I 
suspect the farmer would rather have the 
farmer girl with pink cheeks to pin the badge 
on him. [Applause.} Whether he secures 
this honor or not, the farmer will have the 
consciousness in his own soul of having 
made a real contribution to the salvation of 
his Nation. : 

I do not share the optimism: of some of 
those about this war. Our men are per- 
forming superhuman feats on many fields of 
battle. American soldiers are stationed 
throughout the world, more than 100 places 
outside of continental United States, and at 
30 or more of those they are at death’s grips 
with the enemy. But we have just now be- 
gun to fight, and I fear that the hard road 
to final victory will be longer than some of 
the experts think. It will be a great tragedy 
if the idea ts implanted in the minds of the 
American people that this war is just about 
over, pecause if those experts should be 
wrong, if we should relax in our efforts, con- 
sidering the character of the foe with which 
we contend, that relaxation could be fatal. 

We know that the American soldier in 
this war, that the Axis leaders said was soft, 
has lived up to the finest traditions of Amer- 
ican heroism. They have proved again, on 
sea and sod, that they could meet their God 
in a manner that becometh men. We on 
the home front must be worthy of the courage 
of those on the battle front. [Applause.] 

Even though the farmer does not have the 
panoply and the fanfare that may attach to 
some, he will not in this emergency let his 
sons or the sons of his neighbor or the sons 
of any American mother down. He will give 
his all to furnish the elemental necessities 
of war. Those of you who have believed in 
and fought for the rural electrification pro- 
gram as a powerful instrument to spread 
and to entrench democracy are confident that 
as a weapon of war it will be even more 
powerful in bringing the final victory to the 
fiag that we all love. I thank you. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 


which I have prepared reviewing the 10 
years of the Roosevelt administration in 
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the matter of legislation and executive 
policies, both in our domestic and for- 
eign relations. The title of this com- 
pilation is “A Decade of Achievement.” 

There being no objection the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconn, as follows: 3 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaugu- 
rated as President of the United States, on 
March 4, 1933, the country was suffering from 
an unparalleled depression. Agriculture, 
banking, industry, and labor—in fact, every 
group of the American people—had passed 
through nearly 4 years of present distress and 
fear for the future. The physical and mental 
strains of such conditions were intensified by 
the lack of any program, poi.cy, or leadership 
which gave the slightest hope of recovery. 

With the very first official acts of President 
Roosevelt, it was evident that the people had 
chosen a bold and vigorous leader, with a 
public-spirited policy and a carefully consid- 
ite Snap gee On the first business day fol- 
10 his inauguration he declared a na- 
tional banking moratorium—a move which 
had the immediate effect of preventing wide- 
spread bankruptcy. When Congress met at 
his summons in a special session beginning on 
March 9, it endorsed the President's program 
by adopting on that same day an Emergency 
Banking Act which both reflected his poliey 
and enabled him to take immediate measures 
toward the restoration of financial confidence. 

Between March 9 and the date of adjourn- 
ment of the special session of Congress, June 
16, 1933, a body of emergency legislation was 
enacted which brought immediate relief to 
practically every person in the United States 
and laid a foundation for positive future 
action that could—and did—restore general 
prosperity. For this magnificent achieve- 
ment the credit belongs primarily to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, though a large share may be 
claimed by the Congress for laying aside petty 
considerations and personal motives and co- 
operating with him for the good of all the 
people. A mere outline of the emergency 
legislation shows the scope of the President’s 
program; over 10 years of experience with the 
laws in question and with later laws suggested 
or supported by the President have demon- 
strated that the program was not merely com- 
prehensive, but sound, practical, and 
constructive. 

BANKING AND FINANCE 


In practically all the States, it was found 
to proclaim “bank holidays” in 

order to deal with the spread of financial 
panic, hoarding, runs on banks, and bank 
failures; yet conditions grew worse rather 
than better. The Emergency Banking Re- 
lief Act, which gave the President emergency 
powers over all banks, foreign exchange trans- 
actions, and the export or hoarding of gold 
or silver; authorized the reopening of sound 
banks and the reorganization of others; and 
gave to the Federal Reserve banks enlarged 
powers as to note issues and loans, had an 
immediate tonic effect. It was followed by 
the Banking Act of 1933, by certain financial 
provisions contained in the Farm Relief Act, 
by the Securities Act, by the Emergency 
Farm Mortgage Act (title II of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act), by the Home Owners’ 
Loan Aet, and by an Insurance Companies 
Act authorizing the Reconstruction Pinance 


their capital notes. Taken together, this 
body of legislation restored financial stability, 
provided much-needed credit to farmers, 
home owners and businessmen, and gave pro- 
tection to investors. The favorable results 
were felt in all social groups, from the bank- 
ing interests to the man threatened with 
foreclosure of the mortgage on his home or 
farm. Hope and help for all were provided 
by a program meeting the strictest tests of 
economic soundness, 
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THE BUDGET AND ECONOMY MEASURES 

The unbalanced Budget of the United 
States had given rise to much uneasiness, 
President Roosevelt decided that, despite nec- 
essary and unavoidable expenditures for 
emergency purposes, great savings might be 
made in general operating costs. The Econ- 
omy Act of 1934 placed limitations upon pay- 
ments to war veterans, suspended automatic 
increases in the salaries of public officers and 
employees, provided for an actual lowering of 
such salaries not to exceed 15 percent—based 
on decline in living costs—and made a 15- 
percent reduction in the salaries of Members 
of Congress. It also opened the way for fur- 
ther economies through the reorganization of 
executive departments, 

In order to increase revenues, the rates of 
taxation were increased in certain instances, 
and various new taxes were imposed, The act 
amending the National Prohibition Act per- 
mitted the manufacture and sale of beers and 
light wines, and taxed the same. A number 
of reemployment and relief taxes were im- 
posed by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, 

By these measures, a surplus of receipts 
over general expenditures was obtained, al- 
though general expenditures included the 
servicing of loans floated for emergency pur- 
poses, In addition, it was necessary to make 
more than $7,300,000,000 of expenditures be- 
yond revenues for emergency purposes. In 
other words, economy measures balanced the 
normal budget and cared for the servicing of 
loans. Extraordinary expenditures were made 
which helped to restore economic normalcy 
and were thus essentially capital investments, 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Unemployment (Reforestation) Relief 
Act, which was effective for a 2-year period, 
attacked the pressing and dangerous prob- 
lem of widespread unemployment. It au- 
thorized the President to provide for the 
employment on public works such as affor- 
estation and flood prevention, of unemployed 
citizens of the United States; and to furnish 
such persons with housing, subsistence, 
clothing, medical attendance, hospital care, 
and a cash allowance. The Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Act of 1933 provided that a 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
should be set up for 2 years, to cooperate with 
States in the relief of unemployment by 
making grants to each State equal to one- 
third of the amount spent by it or its sub- 
divisions for the same object. Provision was 
also made for certain adjustments. The Na- 
tional Employment Service Act provided that 
a new system of public employment offices 
should be established. The Federal Govern- 
ment was to administer these offices in co- 
operation with the State Governments. 

Another important measure for the relief 
of unemployment was contained in the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act which (among 
other provisions to be discussed later) set 
up a Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works to carry out a comprehensive 
program including the following features: 
Construction and improvement of public 
highways and buildings, conservation and 
development of national resources, housing 
construction and slum clearance, naval con- 
struction, and other public works. Grants 
up to 30 percent of the cost might be made 
to States, municipalities, and other public 
bodies in aid of such projects. Provision 
was made in the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act for aiding persons to purchase sub- 
sistence homesteads. This entire program 
employed on useful enterprises men who 
would otherwise have suffered the disinte- 
grating effects of long-continued idleness, 
and who would then have had to be main- 
tained at the expense of the public without 
being able to render any return; it also 
“primed the pump” of business recovery 


by distributing purchasing power without 
entering into competition with the producers, 


INDUSTRY 


The National Industrial Recovery Act 
sought, among other purposes, to give those 
engaged in any branch of industry an oppor- 
tunity to cooperate in regulating that branch. 
This was to be done through the formulation 
of codes of fair competition by the trade as- 
sociations or groups of producers in a given 
industry. The President was authorized to 
approve such codes upon application to him, 
if he found that the associations or groups 
so applying imposed no inequitable restric- 
tions on admission to membership therein, 
that they were truly representative of the 
trade or industry concerned, and that the 
codes were not designed to promote monop- 
olies or to eliminate or oppress small enter- 
prises. Certain labor provisions, to be dis- 
cussed later, were to be contained in every 
approved code. Approval by the President 
made the provisions of the code the standards 
of fair competition for the given trade, indus- 
try, or subdivision thereof; and any violation 
of such standards was to be deemed an unfair 
method of competition in commerce, within 
the meaning of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

LABOR 


The most important measure taken for the 
immediate benefit of labor, except for the 
provisions to relieve unemployment, was title 
I, section 7, of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. This section provided that every 
code of fair competition issued under the 
title should contain the following conditions: 
(1) That employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint, 
or coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in other con- 
nected activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or protection; 
(2) that no employee and no one seeking em- 
ployment shall be required as a condition of 
employment to join any company union or 
to refrain from joining, organizing, or assist- 
ing a labor organization of his own choosing; 
and (3) that employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of 
pay, and other conditions of employment, ap- 
proved or prescribed by the President. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act, the 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act which con- 
stituted its title II, and the Farm Credit Act 
of 1933, together with various financial 
measures already mentioned, and the pro- 
vision for aid in the purchase of subsistence 
homesteads, constituted a broad and well- 
balanced program for the relief of agricul- 
ture. It was the purpose of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act to raise the income of farm- 
ers, by restricting agricultural production 
until better prices could be obtained for 
farm products, and by eliminating many 
wastes in distribution. In addition to mak- 
ing special arrangements for the benefit of 
cotton farmers, this law authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture: “To provide for re- 
duction in the acreage or reduction in the 
production for market, or both, of any basic 
agricultural commodity, through agreements 


_with producers or by other voluntary meth- 


ods; and to provide for rental or benefit pay- 
ments in connection therewith or upon such 
part of the production of any basic agricul- 
tural commodity required for domestic con- 
sumption, in such amounts as the Secretary 
deems fair and reasonable.” 

Basic agricultural commodities were de- 
fined, for the purposes of the law, as mean- 
ing wheat, cotton, field corn, hogs, rice, to- 
bacco, milk and milk products and any re- 
gional or market classification, type, or grade 
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thereof. The Secretary of Agriculture was 
required, however, to exclude any commodity 
from the operation of the aforesaid pro- 
visions during any period, upon finding after 
due notice and hearing to interested parties, 
that the conditions of production, market- 
ing, and consumption were such that the 
law could not be administered to the end 
of effectuating the declared policy. A proc- 
essing tax was authorized upon any basic 
agricultural commodity (to be in effect upon 
the taking of prescribed action by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture), at a rate equal to the 
difference between the current average farm 
price for the commodity and the fair ex- 
change value for the same, or at a rate which 
would prevent accumulation of surplus stocks 
and depression of the farm price of the 
commodity. 


RESULTS OF 1933 LEGISLATION 


In the decade, which has passed since this 
program was enacted its basic soundness has 
been self-evident. It has needed modifica- 
tion in certain details, naturally; further- 
more, a few of its features were emergency 
measures which lapsed after a certain length 
of time. But it is not too much to say that 
the good results of the program were felt 
immediately. The American Federation of 
Labor claimed that some 15,400,000 persons 
wera unemployed, not counting persons on 
emergency relief work, was reduced to about 
5,821,000. The number of bank suspensions, 
by order of either the supervisory authorities 
or the directors, dropped from 3,379 in 1933 to 
976 in 1934. New financing, including issues 
of Federal land banks and Federal intermedi- 
ate credit banks, had dropped to $722,000,000 
in 1933; but rose to $1,403,000,000 in -1934. 
Despite a few seasonal and other fluctuations, 
the upward movement was steady and sure. 
Not merely was confidence restored by the 
President's far-sighted program; a solid basis 
was laid for the return of prosperity. Most 
of that program, though introduced in a 
period of emergency, is of permanent impor- 
tance. 

DEVELOPMENTS OF 1934-38 

In 1934 a series of important financing 
measures, advocated by the President, carried 
forward the work of financial stabilization, 
The Gold Reserve Act, the Silver Purchase 


` Act, the revisions of the income tax in the 


Revenue Act, the Reciprocal Tariff Act, the 
Municipal Bankruptcy Act, the Corporate 
Bankruptcy Act, and the Farm Bankruptcy 
Act were all designed to keep both public and 
private finances on a firm basis. The credits 
needed to give confidence and start the wheels 
of trade and industry turning were provided 
through the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion Act, the Home Owners’ Loan Act, the 
National Housing Act, and the Loans to In- 
dustry Act. Among the other major meas- 
ures of 1934 were the following: The Jones- 
Costigan Sugar Stabilization Act, the Bank- 
head Cotton Control Act, the Jones-Connally 
Farm Relief Act, the Tobacco Control Act, the 
Taylor Grazing Act, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act of 1934, the Collateral Security 
Act, the Security Exchange Act, the Com- 
munications Act, the Public Utilities Review 
Act, the Railroad Retirement Act, the Vinson 
naval parity bill, and the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Act. Particular attention should te 
paid to the last two, since they reflect the 
long view and a statesmanlike grasp of worid 
affairs which have been of measureless bene- 
fit to this country. 

In 1935 another group of very important 
laws was passed, with the support of President 
Roosevelt. The Social Security Act provided 
for helping the States to support the needy 
aged; assist the unemployed; relieve needy 
dependent children, and mothers with their 
children; provide health-service agencies; 
make arrangements for the vocational re- 
habilitation of the disabled; and assist the 
blind, Here again, in a single law, there is 
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seen. an achievement toward the public wel- 
fare, of monumental proportions. 

The National Labor Board, which had been 
created by the President in 1933, for the pur- 
pose of mediating and arbitrating in certain 
controversies between employers and em- 
ployees, had been succeeded in 1934 by a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935 created a new 
National Labor Relations Board as an inde- 
pendent agency, with power to issue orders 
enforceable by the courts. In less than three 
months this Board had rendered 21 decisions, 
and its subsequent activities have been 
numerous and important. As an agency for 
the settlement of industrial disputes, thus 
cutting down strikes and lockouts, the estab- 
lishment of this board alone is a social service 
of inestimable value. The scrupulous fairness 
with which it has performed its responsible 
task is shown by the fact that in the vast 
majority of cases where one of its decisions 
has been appealed, and the matter has come 
before the Supreme Court, its action has been 
upheld. President Roosevelt may well be 
proud of this agency and its work. 

Still other great events marked the year. 
The Guffey-Snyder Bituminous Coal Stabil- 
ization Act was passed; the Wagner-Crosser 
Railroad Retirement Act and the Frazier- 
Lemke Farm Mortgage Act took the place of 
the earlier acts in the same fields, which had 
been overthrown by the Supreme Court; the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935, the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, the Soil 
Erosion Act, the Banking Act, the Petroleum 
Act, the Motor Carrier Act, the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act, the Doughton Debt 
Limiting Act, and several other laws, all con- 
tributed greatly toward the recovery of social 
and economic prosperity. 

The year 1936 is important because of its 
aid to agriculture. Since even the amended 
Agricultural Adjustment Act had been over- 
thrown by the Supreme Court, the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act was 
designed to take its place in providing aid 
to farmers. The Cotton-Tobacco-Potato Re- 
peal Act, the Tobacco State-Compact Act, 
the Farm Mortgage Amendatory Act, and the 
Rural Electrification Act, all helped the agri- 
cultural population in one way or another. 

The Mississippi River Flood Control Act, 
the Omnibus Flood Control Act, and the Flood 
Compact Act, all helped the country at the 
same time that they helped the unemploy- 
ment situation. The Government Contracts 
Act, the so-called Anti-Strikebreaker Act, and 


the Merchant Marine Act, advanced the in- 


terests of labor. Other important laws 
passed during 1936 include: The National 

Housing Amendment Act; the Ship Subsidy 
Act; the Price Discrimination Act; the Com- 
modity Exchange Act; the Army Air Corps 
Aeroplane Act, the Air Corps Reserve Act, 
the Tin Protection Act, the Neutrality Act, 
and the Unlisted Securities Trading Act. 

In 1937, the new Bituminous Coal Act was 
passed, creating a National Bituminous Coal 
Commission. The Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937, and the Carriers’ Taxing Act of 1937, 
provided benefits for a part of the labor 
group. The Housing Act was designed to 
ald in correcting the “shortage of decent, 
safe, and sanitary dwellings for families of low 
income.” 

The Farm Tenant Act, the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act, and the Farm 
Credit Act of 1937, all were of direct benefit 
to farmers. Various other laws carried for- 
ward the general program. 

_ In 1938 several laws provided for further 
expansion of credit to private borrowers. 
Among these laws were the Commodity Credit 
Act, the National Housing Act of 1938, and the 
Recovery Loan Act. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
provided crop insurance for wheat growers, 
required the Commodity Credit Corporation 


to make loans on wheat, cotton, or corn crops 
under certain conditions, and provided for 
parity payments to farmers raising wheat, 
corn, tobacco, cotton, or rice, to make up any 
deficiency in a grower’s income arising from 
decline of the purchasing power of a given 
unit of his crop. 

Further help for the unemployed was given 
by the Work Relief and Public Works Appro- 
priation Act of 1938. The Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act provided minimum wage levels and 
a normal workweek (with overtime pay for 
extra hours), in the case of persons engaged 
in interstate commerce or in enterprises af- 
fecting interstate commerce. 

The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act afforded 
protection to consumers along lines indicated 
by modern scientific developments, 

The Naval Expansion Act was passed in re- 
sponse to the President’s recommendation 
contained in his message to Congress deliv- 
ered on January 28, 1928. Here the President 
pointed out the fact that other countries were 
renewing the active building of warships, 
urged a 20-percent increase in the naval 
building program of this country, and re- 
quested that building be commenced on two 
battleships during the calendar year. The 
act as passed authorized great expansions. 
The Naval Personnel Act and the Naval Re- 
serve Act were also passed in 1938. 


THE WORLD-WAR YEARS 


The regular session of Congress in 1939 
ended on August 5, before the outbreak of 
the World War, yet there are definite indi- 
cations that the President realized the immi- 
nence of the conflict, for at least a dozen bills 
supported by him which were passed at this 
session were designed to strengthen this 
country along miltary lines. These include: 
the Military Appropriation Act, the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, the Naval Appro- 
priation Act, the Naval Public Works Act, the 
National Defense Act, the Naval Air Base Act, 
the Strategic War Materials Act, the Naval 
Auxiliary Vessel Act, the Naval Aviation Re- 
serve Act, the Panama Road Act, the Battle- 
ship Act (which provided tha, five battleships 
be modernized), and the Military Reservation 
Act. Those who say lightly that the United 
States was taken unaware and was totally 
unprepared when the war came need only to 
look at this list of laws, all passed before a 
single shot had been fired in Europe, to real- 
ize their mistake. Thanks to President 
Roosevelt, great steps were taken to secure the 
safety of this country more than 2 years be- 
fore we entered the war. 

Among the other important laws passed in 
1939 were: the Agricultural Appropriation 
Act, the Insect Pest Act, the Relief Appropria- 
tion Act, two relief deficiency acts, the Politi- 
cal Activity Act, the Public Salary Tax Act, 
the Social Security Act, and the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. Economy and effi- 
ciency in Government were promoted by the 
Government Reorganization Act. 

Business and financial interests were aided 
and supported by such laws as the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1939, the Federal Reserve 
Note Act, the Public Debt Act, the Housing 
Act, and the Railroad Bankruptcy Act. 

The special session of Congress, called be- 
cause of the outbreak of the second World 
War, passed the Neutrality Act of 1939, which 
was an intelligent effort to prevent the United 
States from becoming involved in the war. 

It is not strange that most of the impor- 
tant bills passed in 1940 by Congress under 
the President’s leadership were devoted to 
military measures. Among them were the 
Military Establishment Supply Act, the Naval 
Appropriation Act, three Supplemental Na- 
tional Defense Appropriation Acts, the Army 
Housing Act, the Naval Expansion Act, the 
Naval Aircraft and Public Works Act, the 
Naval Building and Acceleration Act, the De- 
fense Expediting Act, the Two-Ocean Navy 
Act, the National Guard Act, the Selective 
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Training and Service Act of 1940, the Espio- 
nage Act, the Foreign Credits Act, the Alien 
Registration Act, and the Antipropaganda 
Act. In view of this record, it is beyond ques- 
tion that the President was doing everything 
in his power to guarantee the security of this 
country against any tests that the future 
might bring. 

But other needs were not overlooked. The 
Emergency Relief Act of 1940 helped the poor. 
At the other end of the scale business inter- 
ests were assisted by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Act of 1940, the Commodity Credit Act 
of 1940, and the Export-Import Bank Act. 
The Transportation Act, the Investment 
Company Act, the Political Activity Act of 
1940, and the governmental Reorganization 
Act of 1940 were all steps in advance. 

In 1941 it was obvious that further steps 
must be taken for the defense of the United 
States and the development of friendly re- 
lations with other countries. President 
Roosevelt supported and Congress passed a 
large number of acts for this purpose. The 
following list names only a part of them: 
The Emergency Ships Construction Act, the 
Lend-Lease Act; the two Lend-Lease Appro- 
priation Acts; the Defense Housing Act; the 
Navy Auxiliary Vessel Act; the Defense Pub- 
lic Works Act, the Naval Facilities Act, the 
Defense Highway Act, the Navy Local De- 
fense Ship Act, the Naval Ship Alteration Act; 
the Midshipman Increase Act; the Emergency 
Cargo-Ship Act, the Defense Housing Insur- 
ance Act, the Vinson Priorities Act; the De- 
fense Entry and Departure Act, the Bland 
Ship Requisitioning Act, the Reconstruction 
Finance Act (which gave the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation authority to organize 
corporations to produce, manufacture, and 
deal in strategic and critical material), the 
Alien Visa Act, the Petroleum Pipe Line Act, 
the Military Service Extension Act, and the 
Property Requisitioning Act. 

The day after the attack upon Pearl Har- 
bor, President Roosevelt asked Congress to 
declare war upon Japan, and Congress did 
so. This action was soon followed by declar- 
ations of war upon Italy and Germany. ` 

Within a few days Congress had passed 
the Act to Remove Restrictions on Service, 
2 First War Powers Act, and the Draft 

In the face of all the evidence it is clear 
that President Roosevelt neither inyolved the 
Nation in the war nor allowed it to be found 
defenseless. Long before the war broke out in 
Europe he had seen that it was coming and 
had led the country in a great program of 
defensive armament. He had done every- 
thing within the power of a human being to 
prevent the involvement of this country in 
the war; but when war was forced upon us, 
thanks to his foresight, we were prepared. 

Even in that year of stress, the general 
interests of the country were not overlooked. 
Among the nonmilitary laws enacted in 1941, 
the following may be mentioned: The Corn 
and Wheat Market Quota Act; the Sugar 
Quota Act; the National Cattle Theft Act; 
the Bituminous Coal Act; and the Federal 
Coal Mine Inspection Act, 

In 1942, the President’s leadership resulted 
in the passage of a very large amount of 
useful and necessary legislation, a large part 
of which was devoted to furthering the war 
effort. Some of the laws passed in this field 
are: The Navy-Marine Corps Enlisted 
Strength Act; the Air Raid Attack Act; the 
Navy Shipbuilding and Repair Act; the Navy 
Public Works Act; the Navy Ordnance Act; 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Act; the Wom- 
en's Naval Reserve Act; the SPARS or Wom- 
en’s Coast Guard Reserve Act; the so-called 
“Teen-Age Draft Act“; the Servicemen's De- 
pendents Allowance Act; the Naval Expan- 
sion Act of 1942; the West Point Act; the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act; the 
Second War Powers Act; and the Florida 
Canal-Pipe Line Act, 
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Related laws that should be mentioned 
are: The China Aid Act; the China Appro- 
priation Act; the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act; the Defense Housing Act of 1942; 
the National Housing Act Amendment; the 
War Housiny Appropriation Act; the Defense 
Workers Housing Act; the Marine War-Risk 
Insurance Act; the War-Risk Insurance Act; 
the War-Eisk Insurance Fund Act; the Mer- 
chant Marine Emergency Act; the Daylight 
Saving Act; the Interstate Meat Packing 
Act; the Nationality Act; the Commercial 
Air Pilots Act; the Armed Forces Absentee 
Voting Act; the War Damage Insurance Act; 
ond the Public Debt Act of 1942. 

The Price Control Act of 1942 and the 
Anti-Inflation Act are designed to stabilize 
the economic situation and to prevent the 
disastrous inflations that have usually ac- 
companied wars in the past. The “Victory 
Tex” and other tax measures are designed 
to help in financing the war by a method 
which will also serve as a further check upon 
inflation. 

Tre Railroad Reorganization Act; the Small 
Business Act; the Municipal Compositions 
Act, amendments to the Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act; and the Soil Conservation Act, 
and the Farm Loan Interest Act—all aided 
varlous interests in ways which also con- 
tributed to general prosperity. 

A MAGNIFICENT RECORD 


This great body of legislation is but a frac- 
tion of President Roosevelt’s achievements. 
Other useful laws have been passed at his 
suggestion or with his support. Although 
some of these were emergency laws, expiring 
after a certain time, a large number are of 
permanent value and will remain on the 
statute books. 

It is not possible here to make more than 
a brief reference to the President's adminis- 
tration, which is outstanding in its combina- 
tion of ability, economy, and devotion to the 
public good. The President has engaged in 
the public service an administrative personnel 
consisting of highly qualified, public-spirited 
men and women of whom their country may 
be proud. He has reorganized the executive 
departments in the interests of economy and 
efficiency, and has succeeded in both objec- 
tives. It is true that he has spent large sums 
of money, but the returns in public benefits 
are beyond computation. Every dollar has 
brought the greatest possible return—and 
this, rather than a cutting down of outlay 
by failure to take necessary action, is the 
final standard of economy in government, 
By any measurement of efficiency, President 
Roosevelt’s administration must be pro- 
nounced a success. 

Even the difficulties and confusions which 
naturally accompany a rapid expansion of 
administrative functions—and the President 
has been confronted with such a situation 


twice; first, when immediate Government ac- 


tion was the only remedy capable of saving 
this country from economic ruin; and, again, 
when the United States became threatened 
by and involved in the greatest war in all 
history—even these extreme tests of execu- 
tive ability have served only to show more 
clearly the President’s ability to organize, to 
decide, and to direct. The results obtained 
in economic recovery, reemployment, foreign 
and domestic trade, preparation for war, and 
production of armaments and supplies are the 
incontestable evidence of that ability. 
Finally, it must be stated that no class 
of people in the United States has been over- 
looked or sacrificed. The interests of all eco- 
nomic and social groups have been considered 
and fostered, in the President’s long-range 
program. Those who say that the President 
has favored other classes but forgotten their 
own class are either deliberately distorting 
the truth in the hope of gaining some polit- 
ical or personal advantage, or are suffering 


from the short memories so often character- 
istic of persons receiving benefits. Under the 
President's program, vast quantities of capi- 
tal have been provided for the stimulation 
of all branches of industry; banking and 
finance have been placed on a solid basis; 
especial help has been given to small busi- 
ness; exporters and importers have received 
Government loans; farmers have been as- 
sisted; labor has been helped to move for- 
ward; orphaned and underprivileged chil- 
dren, and the old, the blind, and the disabled 
have received help; special benefits have been 
made available to the youth of the country; 
the influence of anti-Semitism, that insidious 
weapon of near-fascists in the United States 
as elsewhere, has been robbed of effect; the 
Negro has been enabled to make progress in 
every field; discriminations based on race, 
creed, or national origin have been ruled out 
of the public service; women have been wel- 
comed into public life, into the Government 
service, and into industry; the homeless have 
been enabled to obtain subsistence home- 
steads or low-cost houses; new opportuni- 
ties have been opened to the unemployed; 
vast programs of public works have been set 
in motion, making fundamental contribu- 
tions to the capital equipment of the coun- 
try, and giving employment to the needy 
without competing with private industry. 

It must be realized that while many mis- 
informed or misguided people were declar- 
ing most loudly that another foreign war 
would never involve the United States, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was aware not only that such 
a thing was possible, but that the contingency 
was imminent. Under his leadership a pro- 
gram of naval expansion was initiated years 
before Germany struck at the peace of the 
world in 1939. This program was accelerated 
after the outbreak of the conflict, so that 
when the inevitable happened and we found 
ourselves in the war we were already past 
the stage of preliminary arrangements. The 
lend-lease program was developed and put 
into action, not merely as a friendly gesture, 
but as a move toward our national defense. 
The Army, the Navy, and the other armed 
services were enlarged under the President’s 
close direction, with a minimum of friction 
and a maximum of efficiency. 

The conversion of our economy to war 
purposes was achieved despite individual dif- 
ficulties and setbacks, with a speed and 
smoothness that constituted striking evi- 
dence of the soundness and far-sightedness 
of President Roosevelt's program. No carp- 
ing criticism by small-minded and selfish 
men can alter the facts that our warships 
and cargo ships are sailing the seas, our 
planes and bombers are in the air—yes, in 
the air over Germany—our guns and tanks 
are with our armies, and our people at home, 
as well as our servicemen, are well clothed 
and well fed. 

These magnificent results are the work of 
a single decade. In the 10 years between 
March 3, 1933, and March 3, 1943, this Nation 
has moved out of sickness into health, out 
of darkness into light. Ten years ago we 
were facing the most terrible economic and 
social crisis of our history. Not only gen- 
eral bankruptcy but actual want threatened 
every class and group. Under the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt the threat was 
averted, confidence was restored, and pros- 
perity not only returned to those who had 
known it before, but came to stay with large 
numbers of our people for the first time. 
A war not of our making has now engulfed 
us, but thanks to our President’s states- 
manlike vision and constructive program, 
it has not found us unprepared; we are 
meeting it calmly and confidently. President 
Roosevelt's administration has indeed been 
a decade of achievement. 

MarceH 4, 1943. 
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Maintenance of Merit System for Em- 
ployees of Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter which I 
wrote the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Van Nuys], chairman of the Sénate 
Committee on the Judiciary, with refer- 
ence to maintaining the merit system 
for the employment of the personnel of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and pro- 
testing against the inclusion of engineers, 
chemists, technicians, and scientists of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in Senate 
bill 575. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1943. 
Hon. FREDERICK Van Novys, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, Senate Office Building, 
washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: It is my understanding 
that on Monday your committee will take up 
S. 575, and I am writing you today in the hope 
that before a final decision is reached you will 
have an opportunity to give your careful con- 
sideration to the effect of this proposed legis- 
lation on the operations of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

As you know, when Congress created the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in 1933 the statute 
was particularly designed to meet the require- 
ments of the work the Authority was directed 
to undertake. Congress deliberately made its 
organization different from that of the con- 
ventional Government bureau or department. 
As the Authority's responsibilities cut across 
traditional jurisdictional lines, it was not in- 
cluded in an existing Government depart- 
ment, but was made an independent agency. 
As many of its activities were akin to those 
undertaken by private business, it was made 
a corporation, that it might have the flexi- 
bility and the authority of the corporate form 
through which private enterprise administers 
similar responsibilities. Because its bound- 
aries were the natural boundaries of a water- 
shed and not the artificial limitations of sub- 
ject matter, its headquarters were located in 
the South, and through the years it has de- 
veloped a decentralized administration, some- 
thing new in the Federal Government. Its 
employees are located in the field. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is not a part of the 
so-called bureaucracy in Washington. 

All through the act Congress endeavored to 
lay down broad policies and then to give the 
Directors sufficient authority so they might 
be held fully responsible for the results ac- 
complished in carrying out those policies. As 
on other subjects, the sections relating to 
personnel selection were calculated to empha- 
size this general policy of the statute, and, in 
my opinion, some of the credit for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’s success may be at- 
tributed to these provisions. Congress prop- 
erly provided that the directors, the policy- 
making officials, were to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. But 
beyond that responsibility for recruiting, 
training, and organizing the staff was piaced 
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squarely on the Board, which was in turn held 
accountable to the Congress for the success 
of the project. Section 3 of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act states that the Board 
shall make appointments “without regard to 
the provisions of civil-service laws.“ But in 
section 6 Congress made certain that stand- 
ards of merit and efficiency would be applied. 
That section reads: 

“In the appointment of officials and the 
selection of employees for said corporations, 
and in the promotion of any such employees 
or officials, no political test or qualification 
shall be permitted or given consideration, but 
all such appointments and promotions shall 
be given and made on the basis of merit and 
efficiency. Any member of said Board who is 
found by the President of the United States 
to be guilty of a violation of this section shall 
be temoved from office by the President of 
the United States, and any appointee of said 
Board who is found by the Board to be guilty 
of a violation of this section shall be removed 
from office by said Board.” 

In these two sections the Congress under~ 
lined the intent of the whole statute—to 
create an agency which would be free of some 
of the Government red tape about which we 
complain, which would have authority com- 
mensurate with its responsibilities. We made 
certain that it would not pass the buck to 
another bureau or mt in the event of 
failure, and that it would not be required to 
waste time and energy in jurisdictional dis- 
putes. It was intended that the Board be 
held responsible alone for the effective admin- 
istration of the policies laid down by Congress. 

The pending bill would destroy those stat- 
utory provisions with respect to personnel 
selection. It would diminish the responsibil- 
ity of the Tennessee Valley Authority Board. 
The Congress could no longer hold the di- 
rectors responsible if inefficiency or failure 
should occur. It would introduce the politi- 
cal considerations for appointment which 
were specifically repudiated in section 6 of 
the act. So far as Tennessee Valley Authority 
is concerned, no reason is advanced for the 
change proposed. No charge is made that the 
directors have failed to respect the statute 
Congress laid down, or that T. V. A. employees 
are not suited for the jobs they are employed 
to do. Tennessee Valley Authority's staff has 
been recruited without regard to partisan 
affiliations, selected and retained in employ- 
ment for their competence. There has been 
no charge of favoritism or nepotism. 

In my judgment there can be no question 
that Tennessee Valley Authority employees 
have been selected on the basis of merit as 
directed by section 6, and that the manage- 
ment of the enterprise as a whole has been 
efficient. The job they have done is persua- 
sive proof of that. In less than 10 years 12 
dams have been built on the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries and 6 more are under con- 
struction on accelerated wartime schedules. 
A huge steam plant has been erected and is in 
operation. Munitions facilities have been 
constructed and are now producing explo- 
sives. New types of plant foods have been 
developed and distributed to every State in 
the Union. Thousands of miles of trans- 
mission lines have been built. This public 
agency now operates the second largest utility 
system in the United States, serving more 
than two and a half million consumers liv- 
ing in the cities and towns and on the farms 
of the area, and providing power for major 
war industries—for aluminum and chemicals, 
principally. Over 10,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy ‘will flow out over 
Tennessee Valley Authority lines this year, 
approximately 80 percent to be used directly 
in war production. Only a competent, well- 
chosen, and well-directed staff could show 
such a record of achievement in a decade. 
For accomplishment is the final test of per- 
sonnel selection in government or private- 
industry enterprise. 

This bill, if adopted in its present form, 
would serve notice on the very men who are 


responsible for those accomplishments that 
on June 30 their employment will be ter- 
minated and their continued opportunity for 
service will depend upon their acceptability 
to the Senate. Three hundred and eighty- 
eight employees of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority are in the salary grades affected. 
They have designed and constructed the dams 
now providing power for war needs. They 
run the power system and the fertilizer and 
munitions plants. The majority are techni- 
cians in special fields. Although they have 
been recruited from all parts of the country, 
and their operations directly affect the lives 
of citizens in seven States, it happens that 
almost 80 percent of that number are pres- 
ently located in the State of Tennessee and 
have been residents there for more than a 
year. A similar situation probably would not 
be found in any other Federal agency. Na- 
ture made such concentration of technical 
staff necessary. The river must be controlled 
near its source. But the men who make the 
decisions which control the flow of water all 
the way down Alabama into Ken- 
tucky, and affecting even the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi beyond—these men should never be 
encouraged to develop a political responsibil- 
ity to a single State. They should be entirely 
free of real or fancied political influence or 
obligation. 

I am writing you at length because I am 
greatly concerned about the success of Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. I was one of the 
House managers in the conference which 
brought in the bill adopted in 1933, and I 
have kept closely in touch with the Author- 
ity’s operations ever since. When the exist- 
Ing statute has made such an excellent rec- 
ord possible, I venture to suggest that it 
may be folly to alter fts provisions. I hope, 
therefore, that in your deliberations your 
committee will have clearly in mind all these 
particular circumstances and the nature of 
Tennessee Valley Authority operations. 

The newspapers have reported that the 
subcommittee has given consideration to the 
special problems of other agencies and that 
it is prepared to recommend the exemption 
of employees in Army arsenals and similar 
Navy facilities. I have observed no such 
comments with respect to Tennessee Valley 
Authority, however, although at Muscle 
Shoals in Alabama more than 3,000 men are 
at work in Tennessee Valley Authority 
plants, producing ammonia, ammonium ni- 
trate, phosphorus, and calcium carbide. 
These are the materials which the men in 
the arsenals of the War Department turn into 
the implements of war. Surely Government 
employees doing similar work should be 
treated alike. I have also noted that a pro- 
posal has been advanced to exempt all em- 
ployees who had acquired civil-service status 
prior to January 1936. Here again it should 
be remembered that, although Tennessee 
Valley Authority employees were not in the 
classified civil service in 1936, they were 
nevertheless selected under a merit system, 
as Congress directed, an independent merit 
system which many disinterested observers 
have called superior to the general proce- 
dures. They should, therefore, receive at 
least the same protection. 

I urge that your committee give careful 
consideration to the problem. I believe you 
will conclude that the provisions with re- 
spect to personnel in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority statute were well designed to ad- 
vance the purposes of the act, and that they 
have been faithfully administered. I do not 
think they should be changed, and I am 
deeply concerned lest in an effort to cure al- 
leged abuses and to alter the unfortunate 
practices of some other agencies, sufficient 
consideration may not be given to the effect 
of such legislation on this one organiza- 
tion, against which, so far as I know, no 
such abuses or irresponsible practices can 
be charged, and with respect to which the 
traditional duty of the Senate to confirm pol- 
icy-making Officials is already upheld. I know 
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that in the area of its operations Tennessee 
Valley Authority enjoys, and has earned, the 
confidence of an overwhelming majority of 
the people with whom it deals. There is no 
demand for a change in the method of per- 
sonnel selection from the region most con- 
cerned. To threaten Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s splendidly functioning organization 
now or to disrupt its operations for a day 
would do great disservice to the maximum 
production of war materials critically needed 
by our soldiers and allies all over the globe. 

I should be glad to discuss this matter 
with you if you would like to consider it 
further 


Sincerely yours, 


Essential Requisites for Food Production 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE ONITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
entitled “Essential Requisites for Food 
Production,” delivered by Mr. Albert S. 
Goss, master, the National Grange, over 
independent stations affiliated with the 
Blue Network on the Grange Hour, from 
Washington, D. C., on February 20, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Since the dawn of history the greatest 
problem of mankind has been food and cloth- 

. First, we must eat. We of the present 
generation of Americans have never appre- 
ciated what this means. Living in the most 
productive Nation on earth in the age of 
greatest abundance, we have come to take 
an ample food supply for granted. Even in 
this era of abundance, we have been living 
close to the margin of insufficiency. In fact, 
during our days of prosperity a large part 
of our population was not well fed. This is 
attested by the fact that when our income 
increased some fifteen or twenty billions in 
1941 we bought 11 percent more food than 
during the 5 years previously (1935-39). In- 
cidentally we used less in 1942 because we 
couldn’t get it, and now we are brought face 
to face with the problem of food for the first 
time in the lives of most of us. 

For nearly 2 years we have been trying to 
point out the dangers of a food shortage and 
what must be done to prevent it. For a year 
over this radio station and through every 
means at our command, we have been warn- 
ing of the dangers ahead if we continued our 
shortsighted farm- and price-control policies, 
but for the most part our warnings have 
gone unheeded, or we have been called alarm- 
ists, profiteers or pettifoggers, and we have 
gone blindly ahead pursuing the policies 
which are chiefiy responsible for our short- 
ages. 

Now with rationing, black markets, and 
real shortages at our door, we seem to be get- 
ting hysterical. Congressmen, editors, and 
radio commentators are talking about mil- 
lions of Americans starving. There is no 
need for hysteria. We are going on more lim- 
ited rations, and we can’t eat many of the 
things we want, but we are not going to starve 
over here. Let us look the facts in the face 
and try to see just what is ahead of us. 

America can raise encugh food to feed 
itself and our own armed forces and feed 
them well. We cannot raise enough to feed 
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both ourselves and our allies well. The prob- 
lem reduced to simple terms is two-fold. 

First, how much are we going to be willing 
to sacrifice to aid our allies; and, second, how 
can we maintain maximum production so 
that hunger can be kept at a minimum at 
home and abroad? 

If we maintain maximum production at 
home, if we do the very best we can to raise 
all we can, the American people generally are 
not going to complain too much about sacri- 
fices necessary to supply our allies. If we 
don't raise all we can, if we have to make 
unnecessary sacrifices, and if our allies don't 
get all we should be able to give them, our 
people could and should complain Our pres- 
ent shortages are due almost entirely to the 
mistaken and short-sighted policies against 
which we have been warning for many 
months. So far these shortages have not 
been serious at home. Many have been in- 
convenienced, but nobody has really suffered. 
At best the inconvenience is going to become 
worse. Our problem is to hold it at a mini- 
mum and to do our best to prevent real 
suffering among our allies. 

In my judgment the peak of food produc- 
tion has been reached and we are now on the 
decline. That decline can be halted and 
possibly put into reverse if we adopt a sound 
program. This means a right-about face on 
a number of national policies, for it is difi- 
cult to conceive of a program more effective 
in reducing food production than to carry out 
some of the policies we are now pursuing. 
Farmers are told that they must produce 
more food with less labor, less machinery, and 
less fertilizer. Let’s be sensible. It can’t be 
done. If we put our dependence upon fine 
phrases, we will have less food. 


PRESENT PRODUCTION OUTLOOK 


In 1941 and 1942 we have harvested the two 
greatest crops in history and Secretary Wick- 
ard has set up goals for the 1943 production 
substantially above 1942. I believe the farm- 
ers are going to give all they have in them 
to try to meet them. They are going to do 
a good job, but our chances of meeting the 
goals are rather poor. Unless most unusual 
conditions prevail, or unless there is a change 
in price-control policies in Washington, our 
chances of doing even as well as last year are 
pretty slim. 

1. We had the best growing season on rec- 
ord in 1942. Under the law of averages, we 
cannot expect its equal in 1943. 

2. We have not been able to maintain our 
equipment, and replacements are cut to 
about one-third of our 1940 level. Power 
machinery is badly needed. Last year we 
were allotted 197,000 tractors, almost but not 
quite enough to cover replacements. This 
year we are cut to 37,000. 

8. We have lost over 3,000,000 men from our 
farms, and while the drain has been slack- 
ened, it is still going on. 

4. Price control policies have been forcing 
many farmers out of production. They have 
forced unfattened beef cattle and producing 
dairy cows to the slaughter block at an un- 
precedented rate. 


REMEDIES SUGGESTED 


Now, what can be done about it? 

1. We can’t do anything about the weather. 
Even the Office of Price Administration can't 
regulate that. We can only hope and pray 
for the best, but we will have to take it as it 
comes. 

2. As to equipment, we are in no position 
to say where the critical materials are most 
vitally needed in the form of equipment. It 
may be best to let food production go down 
in order to build escort vessels or airplanes. 
All we can do is to urge that in building an 
armed force we keep our economy in balance, 
so that we develop no weak sources of supply 
because of having overbuilt some segments of 
our total war machine. However, we should 
recognize that without essential equipment, 


food production will decline, and measure 
carefully the effect on our war economy. 

3. There are several approaches to the man- 
power problem, but the one most favorably 
considered in some quarters is the least work- 
able, in our judgment. I refer to the proposal 
to freeze the men on the farm. Not only is 
it un-American but an unwilling worker is 
not worth his hire. He can and likely will do 
more damage than his services are worth. 
We want none of it. 

The two great drains on farm labor have 
been military service and war industry, the 
latter taking twice as many men as the 
former. 

The Tydings amendment, which provides 
for deferring essential, nonreplaceable farm 
labor, will relieve the pressure of the military 
service if administered according to its intent. 

Some relief can be expected from mobilizing 
and training school labor and women work- 
ers, but this could not be great at best. Some 
substantial help can be expected from moving 
farm hands with more or less experience from 
Places where production is low to work where 
production possibilities are high, but such 
labor placement must not be surrounded 
with unworkable conditions. 


DRAIN TO INDUSTRY 


As to the drain to industry, we believe 
that tre greatest source of relief in the farm- 
labor problem would be to find means for 
everyone everywhere to do a full day's work 
during the war emergency. With the aver- 
age workweek in industry at less than 43 
hours, farmers who work from 60 to 100 
hours can see little hope of keeping farm 
labor from seeking war-industry jobs at war- 
industry wages. They believe that if every- 
one worked 54 to 60 hours there would be 
manpower enough for all, Then with farm 
prices on an equitable level farmers could 
get their share of the labor supply. They 
don’t believe we can win the war on a basic 
40-hour week, when our enemies are working 
from 60 to 75 hours. 

Farmers view the recent 48-hour mandate 
with mixed feelings. It should make some 
more men available, but actually the in- 
creased hours at time and a half for overtime 
increases the wage discrepancy, and early re- 
ports indicate will draw still more men from 
farms. The action is a good illustratic: of 
the fallacies of the unbalanced price-control 
policy which underlies most of our trouble. 
The American public is told that two great 
groups are contributing to serious dangers of 
inflation—agriculture and labor. To prevent 
disaster we are told that it is necessary to 
freeze farm prices and wages where they are. 
In the next breath industrial wage rates are 
boosted 8½ percent while ceilings are 
clamped down to prevent farmers, merchants, 
and others from changing their prices to meet 
this increased cost. Figure it out for your- 
self, Forty hours at $1 an hour equals $40. 
Add 8 hours at a dollar and a half and you 
get $52 for 48 hours work or 81.08 ½, a boost 
of 8½ percent. The time-and-a-half provi- 
sion was enacted into law to force employers 
to spread the work in times of unemploy- 
ment. Now in time of labor scarcity, and 
with labor drawing the highest income in 
history, wages are given another boost to 
preserve social gains, with no regard to the 
effect on the food supply. 

This takes us to the heart of the problem. 
There are two schools of thought with refer- 
ence to handling food and inflation. 

The first advocates adjusting prices to meet 
increased costs, This is based on the philos- 
ophy of abundance. There is no surer way 
to avoid inflation than to provide an abun- 
dant supply. Where abundance sufficient to 
control prices is impossible, rationing can be 
used to assure equal treatment to all. This 
school believes that price-fixing should be 
used only to prevent profiteering. 

The second advocates freezing prices and 
using subsidies to meet farmers’ increased 
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costs. This leads to untold governmental 
regulation, to black markets, and to scarcity. 
It never has been successfully done over 
any extended period in the history of the 
world. 

I will use just one illustration to show what 
an impossible program we are undertaking. 
Ceilings have been placed on milk. Milk 
costs fluctuate rapidly due to weather, pas- 
ture conditions, costs of feed, labor, and a 
thousand things. Four or five months ago the 
dairymen of southern California sought re- 
lief from ceilings which held their income 
below cost. The California Milk Control 
Board had all the figures, but for months 
could get no action. In the meantime local 
hay became exhausted and dairymen had to 
reach farther and farther for a hay supply. 
The price rose from about $28 to $40 a ton. 
The Office of Price Administration pro- 
posed to meet the situation by putting a 
ceiling of $30 on hay. That works all right 
on the economists charts in Washington, 
but hay can’t be bought and shipped where 
needed at such a figure. Dairymen have to 
bootleg hay or sell their cows, for cows can't 
wait 5 months for something to eat. The 
result has been an enormous slaughter of 
dairy cows. A similar situation prevails all 
over the country. 

The policies of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration have been more responsible for food 
shortage than all the other causes combined, 
and the shortages are resulting in black- 
market operations which are already attain- 
ing volume approaching a scandal. We are 
persistently pursuing a policy of trying to do 
the impossible. Last Monday a representa- 
tive of the Office of Price Administration 
flatly refused to recommend a change in milk 
ceilings which were below cost because it 
would affect the Little Steel formula. 

Here we are, in the days of our greatest 
national income, with surplus purchasing 
power causing inflation nightmares, refusing 
to let the people pay the cost of producing 
their food supply, and by that action stran- 
gling production. Today the public is pay- 
ing the lowest percent of its income for food 
of any time for which records are available. 
Less than 22 percent of the income goes for 
food, but in order to preserve so-called social 
gains, we are increasing our industrial wage 
scale 844 percent and denying many lines of 
farm production the cost of producing the 
food. People with money to buy with would 
rather pay the cost of producing food than 
to go without it. 

All this is being done in violation of the 
clear mandate of law. In the Price Control 
Act of October 1942, after setting up certain 
standards for controlling wages and prices 
the act says, “provided that modification 
shall be made in maximum prices established 
for any agricultural commodity * * * 
in any case where it appears that such modi- 
fication is necessary to increase the produc- 
tion of such commodity for war purposes.” 
Could any instruction be plainer? The 
price-control policies now pursued com- 


- pletely ignore the law in this respect. 


Please don't misunderstand me. Farmers 
are not asking any blanket increase in prices. 
On most crops prices are all right today, but 
on some, particularly those involving a lot of 
hand labor, such as dairying, for example in 
many localities, they are below production 
costs. These commodities are comparatively 
few in number, but they cre vital in our focd 
suppiy. If we don’t get enough income to 
pay the costs of raising and harvesting such 
crops, we won't have the crops. There are 
25,000,000 bushels of unharvested soybeans 
in the fields today. The same is true of sugar 
beets, peanuts, and a long list of other crops. 
Farmers are not incurring these losses be- 
cause they want to, but because they cannot 
help it. 

The alternative to a compensatory price is 
a subsidy. Time will not permit an adequate 
discussion of this subject. Besides I have 
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outlined the basis of the objections of the 
Grange many times before. Subsidies are 
no cure. They are an easy way to dodge a 
disagreeable issue, but they lead to inflation 
and disaster, Ill close with one illustration. 
Suppose we refuse to let consumers pay the 
cost of producing our food and make up the 
difference with subsidies. At the end of the 
war we will have developed an unbalanced 
economy which would have to be brought 
back into balance somehow. Our enormous 
debt will then necessitate cutting off the sub- 
sidies. Then one of two things will happen. 
Either farmers will have to raise prices or 
go bankrupt and stop producing. If they 
can’t get the cost of production in times of 
full employment and excess income, what 
chance would there be to raise prices with 
unemployment staring us in the face? You 
know the answer. It is chaos. Every attempt 
in the history of the world to pursue the 
course we are now pursuing if persisted in, 
has ended in chaos, Any nation which can- 
not or will not pay the cost of its food bill is 
headed for disaster, and America is no excep- 
tion. 


Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject Rural Electrification, 
delivered January 19, 1943, by Hon. Steve 
C. Tate, of Georgia, president of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, at the annual convention 
held at St. Louis, Mo. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRESENTATION OF PLAQUE AND INTRODUCTION OF 
SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS AT FIRST ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Tate. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Norris, Sena- 
tor Norris, honored guests, ladies and gentle- 
men of the convention, I think after hearing 
Abe Sorenson’s fine resolution that it would 
be appropriate for me to describe to you this 
plaque which I hold in my hand. 

First of all, believing that nothing but the 
best would be suitable for the Senator, our 
board of directors instructed your executive 
manager and myself to go to Tiffany's in New 
York. We went and frankly, folks, you 
should have seen a couple of farmers in 
Tiffany’s. [Laughter.] 

At the top of the plaque is a replica in 
detail of the actual picture of Norris Dam; 
on the left is a farm home, showing electric 
service lines going into the home; on the 
right is the barn, the barnyard with a 
wagon—and, boys, it is a drop-tongue wagon, 
too. [Laughter.| There are cows and chick- 
ens, and pigs—those things that so typify 
your life and my life, and that life of the 
Senator. 

Below that is inscribed: “To the Honorable 
George W. Norris, from the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, in appreci- 
ation of his unselfish services in the electrifi- 
cation of rural America.” Below that are 
listed your officers; myself as president; E. J. 


Stoneman, vice president; William Jackman, 
secretary-treasurer; other directors: Harry 
Edmonds, J. C. Nichols, Thomas B. Fitzhugh, 
E. D. H. Farrow, T. F. Donahue, Raymond 
Walker, Will Hall Sullivan, M. R. Seabrooke, 
and Clyde T. Ellis, executive manager, pre- 
sented at St. Louis, January 19, 1943. 
Senator, as a further belief in you, and 
that you are right, my board of directors has 
asked me to advise you of your election as 
honorary vice president of this association. 
Applause. ] 

For a man born in the hills of Georgia, the 
opportunity and honor of participating in 
this ceremony is one almost beyond the imag- 
ination of my folks back home. The trust 
imposed in me as president of your associa- 
tion has brought with it the honor and re- 
sponsibility of acting for you and recognizing 
the work and achievements of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest statesmen. 

Looking through the pages of history, few 
men, both by example and deed, have found 
a place among that exalted group, whose mo- 
tivation throughout their lives has been the 
welfare of their country and the betterment 
of its people. In time to come, as well as 
today, he will be recognized as one of the 
greatest contributors to the well-being of his 
fellow man. 

This meeting here tonight is in itself tes- 
timony to a great work that this man has 
done. Under his leadership and with the 
help of the other men who got the inspira- 
tion of his farseeing imagination, electric 
power has become a reality to the farm peo- 
ple of this country. 

No word of mine can add to his laurels. 

The brightness of his diadem shines in the 
glow of the farm homes, from electricity 
made possible by his deeds. The reality of 
accomplishment made possible by this man 
in the Tennessee Valley and those other 
valleys served by Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration surely shows the guiding hand 
of progress. 
Senator Norris, this plaque is not given in 
recognition of the accomplishment made pos- 
sible by you all over this country—the lines 
and poles serving the farm homes testify to 
that—but it is given as an expression of 
our affection. We hope that it will always 
remain with you and that warm spot of love 
that you have in the hearts of the people of 
this country. 

On behalf of this association, it is my privi- 
lege and honor to present you this plaque, and 
to present you as our next speaker. [Rising 
applause. 

ADDRESS OF MR. TATE, REPORTING TO THE CON- 

VENTION THE PROGRESS OF THE NATIONAL 

RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


The birth of your association is almost 
like fiction. As a result of copper hearings 
during the months of November and Decem- 
ber 1941 before the Tarver subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee, there 
were those of us from all sections of the 
country who had the pleasure of meeting 
and exchanging views as to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration program and, grow- 
ing out of this meeting there was expressed a 
feeling from all parts of the country that a 
national association of the cooperatives 
would be an ideal means of fighting for, and 
the mutual protection of, all the coopera- 
tives since it was evidenced at the con- 
gressional hearing that there was a concerted 
private utility opposition to our program. 
It was not until sometime in March 1942 
that the original board of incorporators met 
in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio. The meet- 
ing in Cincinnati was adjourned to the city 
of Washington, and after consultation with 
public power leaders in and with 
Government officials it was decided that now 
was the time to incorporate your national 
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association. At the first meeting of the di- 
rectors many congressional leaders and rep- 
resentatives of Government agencies inter- 
ested in the public power program met with 
the directors and gave them much encourage- 
ment in this program. At this meeting 
officers of the association were elected and 
committees appointed. 

On May 11, 1942, the directors met again in 
Washington and received committee reports 
and reports as to the progress being made by 
the Association. It was at this meeting that 
the by-laws in their present form were adopt- 
ed and from March 20, the date of the in- 
corporation to this meeting in May, the As- 
sociation had received initial membership 
fees and dues approximating $2,000. It was 
agreed at the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors that the national program should not be 
adopted until a more representative mem- 
bership had been obtained. At a subsequent 
meeting in Chicago in the last of June, there 
were invited certain outstanding leaders from 
all sections of the county to be in attendance 
who were interested in matters regarding the 
Rural Electrification Administration program. 
It was decided at this meeting that the As- 
sociation should investigate the possibilities 
of an insurance program for the cooperatives 
which would bring about a reduction in the 
cost of insurance and, coupled with this, a 
safety program to materially reduce the acci- 
dent rate, and give cooperative line insurance 
which had never been made available to them 
by existing insurance companies. At this 
same meeting there was discussed the matter 
of editing a magazine to be distributed to the 
individual members of the cooperatives. 
There was also discussed the matter of en- 
gaging the services of an Executive Manager 
as soon as the finances of the Association ~ 
would permit, and it was decided that the 
Executive Committee of the board of directors 
should proceed from this meeting to the city 
of St. Louis to call on the Rural Electrification 
Administration officials and to proceed from 
there to Washington to call on leaders in 
Congress and the Secretary of Agriculture 
with a view to acquainting them all with the 
aims and purposes of this association. 

Effective August 1, 1942, our secretary- 
treasurer, William Jackman, was employed on 
a full-time basis and an office was established 
in St. Louis. Mr. Jackman was requested by 
the board of directors to accept the new office 
because of the necessity of having someone 
thoroughly familiar with the organization 
and the tremendous amount of work to be 
done. At the next meeting of the board of 
directors, it was found necessary to give con- 
sideration to an executive manager, and un- 
til such time and consideration resulted in 
the selection of an executive manager, I was 
asked to devote as much time as I could spare 
and as much time as the job demanded and 
to look after the interest of the association. 
This I have done to the best of my ability. 
After full consideration of the applications 
submitted, and on the endorsement of high- 
ranking Government officials, and men in 
Congress who are known as public-power 
leaders, your directors saw fit to contract with 
Clyde T. Ellis, your present executive man- 
ager, on a mutually satisfactory basis, effec- 
tive January 3 on the expiration of his term 
in Congress. He has assumed the full re- 
sponsibilities as your executive manager. 

The insurance committee and the executive 
manager and the counsel for the association 
made further investigation of the insurance 
possibilities and have laid the groundwork for 
two insurance companies on which Thomas 
Fitzhugh, counsel of the association, will re- 
port to you later in the progress of these 
meetings. On October 29 the officers of the 
association moved the offices from St. Louis 
to its present address in Washington, D. C. 
During the past year your association con- 
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tacted Members of Congress with reference 
to the Norris amendment and, while this 
amendment was not adopted in its original 
form, it was adopted in the form that no in- 
crease in wholesale or retail rates could take 
place without the Office of Price Administra- 
tion being notified and given the opportunity 
to be at the hearing before such increases 
went into effect; and this amendment has 
served to protect all of you from rate in- 
creases in your wholesale rates. The amend- 
ment to P-46 will permit you to relocate lines 
and use material over and above essential in- 
ventory to serve farm loads which will aid in 
the production of food. Since March of last 
year it has been my pleasure to travel some 
30,000 miles and meet with representatives 
of your cooperatives from more than 30 
States. Out of the last 270 days since March 
& year ago, I have spent approximately 130 
days away from my home on the business of 
your association. It is best evidenced by 
your response in becoming members that we 
are headed in the right direction. 

Gentlemen, this is another little thing, we 
all have thoughts of mother. In my section 
of the country I have so often had the 
pleasure of visiting in farm homes and seeing 
the mother doing the farm chores. The in- 
troduction of electricity has brought about 
to that woman, that mother that we all love, 
the greatest development, it is making her 
span of life longer, because she is the back- 
bone of our whole country, of the entire 
Nation. I will tell you a little story that can 
best illustrate what I mean. 

Across the mountain from where I live 
there is a county known as Dawson, a great 
county, a great people. They used to make 
right smart moonshine liquor over there. I 
was over there about 3 years ago, and I 
gaid to a certain farm woman over there, 
“How are you getting along?” She said, 
“Steve I will tell you, I live scared all the 
time.” I said, “What do you mean by that?” 
“Well,” she said, “my husband and son-in-law 
and boys are all the time in the liquor busi- 
ness, and,” she said, “I live scared; I am 
afraid they will be caught.” This last year 
I went back to that same farm home, talked 
to this same woman, asked her that same 
question. In the meantime she had lost her 
husband, She said, “I ain't living scared no 
more.” I said, “That is fine, tell me more.” 
She said, My boys are in a different kind of 
business, they are raising chickens.” She 
said, “You all built lines in here where we 
can have ice and have these brooder houses 
and raise produce.” 

I leave that thought with you; that woman 
“wasn't scared no more.” That may mean a 
whole lot. There are lots of other farmers I 
know may not be scared. But it has brought 
about that way of life to me, that example, 
for that reason, for that mother to be happy 
and enjoy her home and her home surround- 
ings in a better way. 

Now, I stand before you humbled today 
with the knowledge that I have been able to 
be a part of making possible this, your asso- 
ciation; and let me say now that it will never 
be my purpose to see this association become 
the springboard of any one individual or 
group of individuals, and I know it is the 
idea of the entire board and employees that 
we shall at all times be amenable to the in- 
dividual cooperative in conducting the af- 
fairs of your organization as this is basically 
a demonstration of what I call the grass roots 
democracy of our country. None of us are 
without fault, and we will make mistakes— 
we ask you to bear with us. We do not have 
at our command the fabulous funds of the 
Edison Institute and those alined against 
us. However, we do have, in my opinion, 
the most potent thing in America, the voice 
and heart of the people as expressed by the 
members of your cooperatives. [Applause.] 


Ration and Draft Forms 


„ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which I received from Mr. Alvin Haas, 
president, Yates-American Machine Co., 
of Beloit, Wis. The letter so typifies a 
number of complaints which I have re- 
ceived from farmers that I shall read 
one paragraph from it: 


You may rest assured that the above— 


Mr. Haas is referring to the particular 
forms he has had to make out in 1 day— 


required a full day. Although I do not think 
that I am superior in any way to our farm- 
ers, my many years in business should have 
given me experience and training to interpret 
forms of this kind without the use of an 
attorney, but the farmer who is diligent and 
experienced in his work surely must have an 
endless amount of difficulty in keeping him- 
self up to date on these questionnaires, forms, 
and everything else they must now do to 
operate. 


There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


YATEs-AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 
Beloit, Wis., February 26, 1943. 
Hon. ROBERT La FOLLETTE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Instead of writing you today in 
regard to tax laws, the postmastership here 
at Beloit and such other matters about which 
we contact an office such as yours, I am taking 
the liberty of attaching herewith a cartoon 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
today, February 26, which is rather amusing, 
but I think presents a condition very close 
to the facts. 

I have one of these Wisconsin dairy farms, 
and I am amazed at the problems which con- 
front the farmer. Yesterday I had to com- 
pletely stop my regular efforts and have my 
farmer come in to Beloit to call upon our cor- 
porate counsel and with my secretary we had 
the following functions to perform: 

1. Yesterday was the last day for filing our 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration Al- 
lotment Form. It is getting more cumber- 
some each year. 

2. Although we understood that gasoline 
rationing was a way to conserve rubber my 
farm gas rationing form had to be filed, al- 
though my tractor does not enter the high- 
way and my other gas ents use no 
rubber. We are allotted a certain small 
amount of gasoline and then if it does not 
fulfill our requirements we must go back to 
the rationing board for further considera- 
tion. 

3. My hired hand is now reaching 18 years 
of age. He is the brother of my farmer and 
deferment from draft forms had to be filled 
out. In addition to the regular 42-A which 
is used for industrial occupational exemption 
there is a four page form which is termed 
the Agricultural Supplement. This goes into 
every possible detail pertaining to the opera- 
tion of the farm, in addition to having space 
provided where I must fill in an affidavit form 
that I, myself, my family, my in-laws—it 
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doesn’t say how far to go on this—to find 
someone other than the person I am trying to 
have exempted operate the farm during this 
war period. 

4. I had a form to fill in which must go 
through the rationing board to receive proper 
repair parts for my farm machinery and to 
gos some wire to fence in my pasture and hog 

ot. 

5. It was the last day to fill out the forms 
in regard to rationing of food, and I had to 
fill in the forms so that my farm help could 
get coupons for the hired help’s meals. 

You may rest assured that the above re- 
quired a full day. Although I do not think 
I am superior in any way to our farmers, my 
many years in business should have given me 
experience and training to interpret forms of 
this kind without the use of an attorney, 
but the farmer who is diligent and experi- 
enced in his work surely must have an endless 
amount of difficulty in keeping himself up 
to date on these questionnaires, forms, and 
everything else they must now do to operate. 

I thought you would like to have me set 
2 “my day“ as a farm owner and oper- 
ator. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALvin Haas, President, 


Trade and Commerce With Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I made on the March of Time pro- 
gram over the National Broadcasting Co, 
last evening. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


If we will look at our maps we will see that 
Spain lies directly on our flank in north 
Africa. Our supply lines by water going 
through the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
Mediterranean are within a few miles of 
Spain and her air fields. Our supply lines by 
land going through French Morocco are with- 
in a stone’s throw of Spanish Morocco and its 
air fields. If these supply lines were cut or 
were seriously impaired, the lives of our boys 
in north Africa would be critically endan- 
gered and our whole military expedition 
would be imperiled. 

To encourage Spain to carry out the assur- 
ances of neutrality which she has solemnly 
given us is of the utmost importance, To 
trade with her is to give her this encourage- 
ment and permit her to receive certain com- 
modities which she desperately needs to pre- 
vent her economic collapse, and enables us to 
get critical materials, such as cork, mercury, 
zinc, tungsten, and pyrites. We very much 
need these critical materials, and our get- 
ting them insures that the Axis does not get 
them. 

To trade with Spain does not give endorse- 
ment to Franco or his government. It is an 
important part of our military conduct of 
the war. 

All petroleum going to Spain, with the 
exception of packed lubricants, has been ob- 
tained from sources outside the United States, 
and has been transported exclusively in 
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Spanish tankers. The petroleum shipments 
have had no effect whatsoever on the quan- 
tity of petroleum available to any consumers 
in the United States, and they have been 
such as to provide for only minimum current 
needs in Spain and make the accumulation 
of stocks impossible. No petroleum products 
that can be used in airplanes have been 
included, 

The fact that the various departments of 
our Government are in agreement as to the 
details of the trade program and that the 
program has been approved by the Chiefs of 
Staff of our Army and Navy, Admiral Leahy, 
General Marshall, Admiral King, and General 
Arnold, would seem to furnish adequate and 
reassuring evidence that the program is being 
conducted with a due and primary regard for 
our vital American interests and for the lives 
of our boys. 


Martin Adopts New Deal Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from this morning’s Philadelphia Record 
entitled “Martin Adopts New Deal Idea— 
Plea for Post-War W. P. A. Reveals 
Trend.” The Martin referred to is the 
Republican Governor of Pennsylvania, 
who was installed as Governor in Janu- 
ary last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Martin Aporrs New DEAL IDEA—PLEA FOR 
Post-War Work PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 
REVEALS TREND 


We have no intention of making this sound 
impertinent, but it seems to us that the 
education of Edward Martin is one of the 
more interesting stories of American politi- 
cal development, and maybe one of the more 
indicative as well. 

On Monday, in his budget message to the 
legislature, the Governor proposed a bond 
issue fot a State public-works program to 
help avert unemployment and depression 
after the war. The figure he has in mind 
is said to be between $90,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000. It is to be increased if necessary. 
The money is to be used for “public projects, 
sanitation, roads, reforestation, and the re- 
habilitation of returned soldiers.” 

It is a little bewildering and immensely 
heartening to know that the first concrete 
suggestion for what is in effect a post-war 
Work Projects Administration program origi- 
nates in Pennsylvania—a State where the 
Work Projects Administration was hated more 
bitterly and attacked more insanely than 
elsewhere in the Union, 


PROTESTED IN 1933 

Exactly 10 years ago, in fact, Governor Mar- 
tin wrote to this paper in protest against 
what he termed the waste of State and Fed- 
eral relief funds. His was quite a temperate 
letter in comparison with other manifesta- 
tions of the Republican Party’s mood at that 
time, and it was concerned with the admin- 
istration of public aid rather than its prin- 
ciple. 

But it was full of the phrases which were 
to become so tiresome over the next decade. 
He spoke of professional loafers, people who 
bave never worked and never will, and fear 


for the future of the Commonwealth. Pub- 
lic spending had brought Pennsylvania face 
to face with a serious financial situation, he 
said, and he suggested that the State was 
being “stampeded into a course which may 
end in financial disaster.” (Pennsylvania 
spent less than $15,000,000 on relief in that 
year.) 

The Governor Martin who spoke to the 
legislature on Monday is a man of noticeably 
greater stature than the General Martin who 
wrote the letter. He has accepted the prin- 
ciple upon which the whole New Deal was 
built—a government's obligation to give 
every citizen a chance to work. He may 
believe that the responsibility is the State's, 
rather than the Federal Government's, but 
that is a point for later argument and not 
of major importance set against the basic 
change in Mr. Martin’s way of thinking. 


FEARS UNEMPLOYMENT 

If his party in Pennsylvania follows him 
the State will have undergone a revolution. 
For he looks toward two possible periods of 
unemployment and does not regard bread 
lines, free soup, or private initiative as ade- 
quate remedies for either. The first, he 
believes, will come while war industries are 
reconverting to the production of civilian 
goods. And he has enough foresight to real- 
ize that the second may be delayed for 
5 or 10 years by a post-war boom. But, he 
added: 

“The employment must continue—not for 
5 or 10 years, but indefinitely. It is the job 
of all of us—hence of government—to see 
that it continues.” 

The same sentences would have been pretty 
thoroughly jeered in Harrisburg awhile back 
if they had originated in Washington. We 
wonder if the local G. O. P. is aware even 
now of the novelty of connecting Govern- 
ment with the units of which it is com- 
prised. They have talked for 10 years as 
though Government and the people who 
create it were completely disassociated. 

But the Governor has done them as great 
a service as he plans for any returned sol- 
diers looking restlessly for the thing they 
have been fighting for—security, as a mini- 
mum, and a chance to work for something 
better. It isn’t much to ask, but it. would 
be unjust and dangerous to withhold it. 
Mr. Martin is wiser than his party. We 
hope he is repaid by something better than 
accusations of boondoggling. 


Testimony of Charles Diebold, Jr. Before 
the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the testi- 
mony of Charles Diebold, Jr., president, 
Western Savings Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 
submitted before the Special Committee 
to Study the Problems of Small Business, 
on February 24, 1943. 

I have received an ectimmate: of the cost 
of printing this testimony. The cost will 
be $135, * 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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GENERAL 


In treating the subject of small business 
it is first desirable to define the phrase “small 
business” to an extent which will encompass 
the largest number of business concerns fac- 
ing the various problems which I will attempt 
to enumerate in later portions of this state- 
ment, and which would be to some substan- 
tial degree directly affected or benefited by 
the remedial measures suggested to deal 
with those problems. For my purposes here 
I do not include institutions of a financial 
character, such as banks, insurance com- 
panies, loan companies, mortgage companies, 
and others not engaged in manufacturing, 
processing, merchandising; or servicing activ- 
ities such as garages, laundries, etc. At the 
present time a business concern, to come 
within the category of small business, as I 
see it, is one which meets one or more of the 
following conditions: 

1. Has invested capital including earned or 
contributed surplus of $1,000,000 or less. 

2. Normally employs 500 employees or less. 

3. Has a normal annual dollar volume of 
sales of $2,000,000 or less. 

4. Cannot readily obtain long- or medium- 
term financing or equity money from finan- 
cial institutions or by the sale and listing of 
shares of stocks or bonds on any of the coun- 
try's security exchanges having fairly wide 
public participation, such as the New York 
Stock and Curb Exchanges. 

It might appear that some business in- 
cluded in these definitions would be of con- 
Siderable size and perhaps should not be 
classified as small business. I do so classify 
them, however, for the purposes of this state- 
ment. Even though they are substantial in 
size, when compared to some of the giant en- 
terprises and aggregations of capital in this 
country today they become very small in- 
deed. Accordingly, it is obvious that these 
qualifications or limitations result in the 
inclusion, in the group or class of business 
units with which this statement is intended 
to deal, of the greater portion of all American 
business, 

Much statirtical data has been submitted 
to this committee from time to time by per- 
sons well qualified to gather and assemble 
it relative to the number of small business 
concerns there are in the United States, 
the number of people employed by different 
groups within this classification, and the 
number of concerns which account for stated 
percentages of total sales by all industry, I 
do not presume to add to or vary the statis- 
tical information before you. 

If there is anything I may be able to con- 
tribute in the way of a better understanding 
of the nature and importance of small busi- 
ness units and the many problems facing 
them today, my ability to do so does not 
stem from statistical knowledge and re- 
search, but from actual facts and case 
histories. These have come within the scope 
of my own experience and that of my busi- 
ness associates during more than 40 years 
of active practice of business and corpora- 
tion law, throughout almost all of which 
time I have also been actively engaged in 
banking, being at the present time president 
of the Western Savings Bank of Buffalo and 
director and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Niagara National Bank of 
Buffalo. 

THE PROFIT MOTIVE 

We hear on all sides the word “profit” and 
the phrases “profit system“ and “profit mo- 
tive.” Individuals and groups use them 
and repeat them, referring to them in con- 
nection with our own economic system and 
those of other nations. Due to the closely 
interwoven pattern of business economics 
and political organization or government, 
many people have come to form opinions 
concerning “the profit motive” and to think 
of it in terms of its political aspects, as 
being either desirable or undesirable, or as 
tolerable only when controlled or hampered 
to such an extent that it becomes virtually 
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unrecognizable as such. Most of those peo- 
ple or groups who have a negative attitude 
toward this so-called profit motive are at the 
same time and in common with nearly all 
Americans, unqualifiedly and enthusiastically 
in favor of more and better educational fa- 
cilities so that all who desire shall be given 
the opportunity to learn as much about as 
many things as their inclinations and abili- 
ties permit. Some of the statements we 
hear made-in connection with the “profit 
motive” clearly indicate, however, that there 


are many people who have a very confused 


idea about what it is, what it does, how it 
affects the average American citizen, and 
how and to what extent it should be reg- 
ulated. 

The profit motive is the desire of indi- 
viduals to gain or to add to what they have 
so that they may obtain money or its equiva- 
lent to enable them to get the necessary 
things in life and, if possible, to accumulate 
something extra in the way of savings. It is 
no different in its operation whether the 
individual be a sole proprietor, running his 
own small business, or if he be a partner with 
one or more others, working together, or if 
he be a shareholder of a corporaticn who, 
along with others, has invested his capital in 
the orm of cash or other assets in the desire 
to gain or benefit to a greater degree than by 
leaving it idle. 

In a free country such as ours it is the 
reason why the laborer reports to his job; 
why the grocer runs his store; why the execu- 
tive shows up behind his desk every morning; 
and why a man takes some of his savings or 
capital to buy shares in some business cor- 
poration which will pay him more in divi- 
dends than he would otherwise receive. None 
of these persons would do these things with- 
out gain to themselves unless compelled to by 
a dictator government. 

The profit motive is fundamental. It is 
the mainspring and driving force of our eco- 
nomic system. As a result of it we have 
automobiles, radios, central heating systems, 
and the many other conveniences and com- 
forts which have made life so much more 
pleasant for the average American than for 
the citizens of virtually every other country. 
Someone may say that this is a broad state- 
ment, in reply to which I say, “Can you build 
an automobile, or a radio, or a furnace?“ 
Obviously the answer is “No.” Some group 
of people got together and formeg a business 
to manufacture or produce these articles. 
They thought they could be sold for a higher 
price than they cost to produce. They found 
that the more they produced and sold, the 
lower became their expense and overhead per 
unit. In nearly every case a point was 
reached where if prices were reduced, sales 
could be tremendously increased with con- 
tinuing resultant improvement of the prod- 
uct and lowering of costs per unit, thus in- 
creasing net profit after the cost of operation 
to the business. 

The generating force in this activity is the 
profit motive. The result is wide distribu- 
tion and tendency toward lower prices. This 
process is normally accelerated by the de- 
velopment and adoption of new and improved 
manufacturing and merchandising methods 
discovered in the search for increased effi- 
ciency and lower costs, and by the avail- 
ability of similar goods on the market sold 
or produced by rival concerns at approxi- 
mately equal prices—competition. 


REGULATION OF THE PROFIT SYSTEM 


Having briefly outlined the nature of the 
profit motive and the activities it generates, 
we pass on to the question of regulating it— 
the necessity for this, and to what extent 
it should be done. There is no dispute in 
enlightened quarters as to the necessity of 
regulation. This has been recognized by the 
great majority of our people since the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The passage by 
Congress in 1887 of an act creating the Inter- 
state Commerce on was necessitated 
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as much by the unscrupulous and discrimina- 
tory treatment of competitive interests by 
those controlling the railroads as from any 
other specific cause. 

For example, if there were two cotton mills 
in a particular town and the owners of one 
obtained control of the only railroad passing 
through the locality, they could, and in such 
cases often did, refuse to accept goods for 
delivery to or shipment from, the rival mill. 
The answer was bankruptcy or sale of the 
unfortunate business to the dominant inter- 
ests at a fraction of fair value. This was a 
common story. There were more polished 
and indirect methods of achieving the same 
result, such as preferential rates, rebates, 
and so forth, which there is no point to dis- 
cussing here because the result was the 
same—bankruptcy or purchase by the domi- 
nant interests at less than fair value. 

In 1890 Congress passed the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, the main purpose and effect of 
which was to prevent contracts or combina- 
tions in the form of trust or otherwise from 
the restraint of trade and to prevent any 
person or persons from monopolizing or at- 
tempting to monopolize any part of trade 
or commerce among the several States or 
with foreign nations. No one who has ever 
had occasion to study the effect and applica- 
tion of this law on the business structure 
and economic development of our country has 
any doubt as to how much it has contributed 
to the healthy operation of the profit system 
and the passing on of the benefits of in- 
creased efficiency and production to the 
people. It was an absolutely necessary and 
desirable piece of legislation. The regulation 
it brought has been for the good of both the 
people and the business system. 

Congress, again looking at the business and 
trade picture, passed an act in 1914 creating 
the Federal Trade Commission, the principal 
purpose of which was to prevent the use of 
unfair methods of competition in commerce, 
To be sure, the act gave the Commission other 
specific powers, but generally this is the one 
most frequently exercised and for which this 

is known 


Subsequently were passed the Clayton Act 
and the Robinson-Patman Price-Discrimina- 
tion Act amending it. This legislation deals 
with the control on the part of manufac- 
turers and producers of prices charged by 
wholesale and retail outlets, and is designed 
to outlaw the favoring of one customer over 
another in the matter of prices for goods of 
a similar grade and quality. 

These acts of Congress and amendments to 
them are cogent affirmation of the impor- 
tance which the people of this country and 
their legislative representatives attach to the 
maintenance of a healthy profit system and 
its continued freedom to develop and im- 
prove our material well-being and living 
standards. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Statistics submitted at prior hearings be- 
fore this committee have abundantly shown 
that the small business unit is the backbone 
of our economic system. For proof of this 
may I refer you to the statement of H. B. 
McCoy, of the United States Department of 
Commerce, given on the 29th day of Septem- 
ber 1942. He said: 

“Of the 184,230 establishments reporting 
to the Department of Commerce in 1939 more 
than 85 percent employed less than 50 per- 
sons, 12 percent employed between 51 and 250 
persons, and 3 percent employed over 250 per- 
sons. Only 19 percent of the total number of 
persons employed by manufacturers worked 
in establishments having 50 wage earners or 
less, while 29 percent were workers in plants 
having 51 to 250 wage earners and the balance 
(51 percent) were in establishments employ- 
ing over 250 employees. A similar pattern 
exists with regard to the value of products 
manufactured—21 percent of the total com- 
ing from establishments empioying less than 
51 persons, 29 percent from the 51 to 250 
group, and the balance of 53 percent from 
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plants with employment in excess of 250 

From this it is apparent that the small unit 
very greatly exceeds in number the large. I 
include in the classification of small business 
a larger group than Mr. McCoy. It may fair- 
ly be said that small business comprises a 
majority of all American business enterprise 
measured by any standard except, perhaps, 
invested capital. To further corroborate this 
I refer to findings presented by Arthur C. 
Nielsen, president of A. C. Nielsen Co. and 
chairman of A. C. Nielsen Co., Ltd., before the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
November 20, 1942. According to Mr. Niel- 
sen, 61. percent of all urban families in the 
central United States were regular users of 
the nearest grocery store. 


PROBLEMS FACING SMALL BUSINESS NATURALLY 
FLOWING FROM THE WAR 


We can start right out with the bald 
statement that the outlook for small busi- 
ness under present conditions is bad. The 
death rate of small business units will be 
the heaviest in the history of our country for 
the duration of this national emergency in 
which we find ourselves today. In my opin- 
ion, this cannot be avoided. It is a natural 
consequence of the war economy. No one 
is responsible for it nor can any effective 
steps be taken to prevent it. 

Every bit of critical material, food sup- 
plies, clothing, and fuel necessary for the 
maintenance of our armed forces and re- 
quired for shipment to our allies must be 
subtracted from the total amount that would 
normally reach the public in the form of con- 
sumer and durable goods. This means that 
an increasing number of articles will dis- 
appear from retail and wholesale outlets en- 
tirely. Much of what is left will be rationed 
to fit the minimum requirements of the 
civilian population. Most of us are just now 
starting to get a fair idea of what this means, 
No manufacturer of metal goods can con- 
tinue to operate his business unless he pro- 
duces something for the war effort or goods 
designated as essential for civilian economy. 
No building contractor can continue to con- 
struct dwellings and other buildings unless 
they are designated as necessary for defense 
housing or manufacturing, and adequate pri- 
ority preference ratings issued to obtain and 
permit the use of requisite materials. The 
grocer and delicatessen proprietor are run- 
ning out of an increasing number of items 
normally carried on their shelves, all of which 
make up part of their total sales and enable 
them to make enough money to operate 
profitably, Can anything be done to prevent 
this condition? No. It is a direct result of 
the war economy and must be continued to 
make successful prosecution of the war pos- 
sible. Let us therefore frankly recognize its 
existence and, in ways I will later suggest, 
attempt to deal with it in the most helpful 
way. 

As in the case of goods and materials, the 
increasing shortage of manpower will ulti- 
mately result in the elimination of thousands 
of small business concerns. In many cases 
the owners of small establishments will be 
drafted into the armed service. In many 
others, employees are or will be drafted into 
service or placed in defense plants where the 
need for them is crucial. This will cause 
many proprietors to give up the ship and 
close their business because of the difficulty 
in replacing trained employees, or in many 
cases, the impossibility of getting any at all. 
Again we must recognize this condition as a 
trend brought about directly by the national 
emergency and which we cannot hope to re- 
verse for the duration. However, I will sug- 
gest that more intelligent and considered 
handling of this problem would go a long way 
toward softening its impact on small busi- 
ness as a whole, and preventing the occur- 
rence of many unnecessary distress cases. 

The effect of price ceilings on small busi- 
ness has in many cases been most vexing. 
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With labor and most other costs rising, the 
average unit which is not engaged in war 
production or merchandising in defense areas 
where pay rolls are big and spending is brisk, 
and not operating, therefore, at relatively 
high volume, faces in many cases, ultimate 
serious difficulty or liquidation, unless 
through prompt and intelligent action from 
time to time, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is able to keep it out of the fatal squeeze. 
The difficulty with this situation is the count- 
less number of cases in which individual small 
businesses suffer hardships resulting from 
blanket orders applied to price situations as 
a whole, Orders and regulations of this type 
tend to freeze the more efficient or larger 
(chain, etc.) units into a very favorable situa- 
tion. Nevertheless all economic groups ap- 
pear to see the necessity of price control as a 
preventive measure against inflation. This 
leads to the conclusion that the problem will 
be with us for the duration and perhaps even 
for some time after. 

These conditions, directly brought about 
by the war effort and economy, are here to 
stay for the duration of the war. They can- 
not be eliminated and their injurious effect 
upon countless numbers of small business 
units can be minimized only to a degree. I 
will later make several suggestions as to how 
this can be most effectively done. 


PROBLEMS FACING SMALL BUSINESS NOT NAr- 
URALLY FLOWING FROM THE WAR 


We are now dealing with that field of 
problems and conditions injuriously affecting 
small business units brought about by: 

1, Legislation unduly hampering or inter- 
fering with the healthy operation of the 
profit motive and profit system; 

2. Unsound regulations and policies issued 
and adopted respectively by Federal agencies 
charged with the enforcement of legislation 
affecting business; 

3. Concentration of a large percentage of 
war orders in the hands of relatively few con- 
cerns; and 

4. Inability of small business to obtain 
equity money or term financing. 

There are many merchandising, manufac- 
turing, and servicing business units which can 
and should be safeguarded and permitted to 
operate in a sound and adequately profitable 
manner, These are the concerns which will 
not be compelled to close their doors by rea- 
son of the conditions or problems directly 
flowing-from the war, such as material short- 
age and the others enumerated under the 
preceding heading. These are the small busi- 
ness units which fit or must be allowed to fit 
into the war production program and the es- 
sential civilian economy. I say that there is 
no more important task facing this com- 
mittee than to insure the inclusion of every 
single one possible into this picture. 

All classes of our people realize that the 
post-war period will be one of tremendous ad- 
justment and will be accompanied by many 
grave social and.economic problems. None 
but the chronic pessimist doubts our ability 
to face this period and find the answers to 
these problems with a united front and in 
the American way. We will have a tremen- 
dous national debt on which the people must 
pay at least interest during this period. Mil- 
lions of men will be released from the armed 
forces and must be absorbed into peacetime 
pursuits and vocations as expeditiously as 
possible. 

Small business will play a dominant part 
in enabling us to solve these problems. The 
extent to which it can do this will be deter- 
mined by the conditions under which it op- 
erates from now on, It is with this ultimate 
result in mind that I am pointing out these 
problems and suggestions for their elimina- 
tion or removal. 

Let us consider now the effect on small 
business of the present tax laws embodied in 
the Revenue Act of 1942, more specifically 


those sections dealing with excess-profits tax 
on corporations. 

The apparent purpose of this tax is to limit 
unreasonable corporation profits after deduc- 
tions based upon: 

(a) A percentage of invested capital not 
over $5,000,000, or 

(b) 95 percent of a corporation’s average 
earnings during the years 1936-40, which are 
known as the base period. 

The law contains many provisions designed 
to eliminate hardships in particular cases and 
allowing considerable flexibility in choice of 
methods of computation, alternative credits, 
and deductions, This tax applies only to cor- 
porations and organizations taxable as such. 
It does not include business concerns oper- 
ated as individual proprietorships or in the 
form of partnerships. 

A great volume of small business has been 
carried on in corporate form because of the 
limited liability and other beneficial features, 
among which are greater continuity, flexi- 
bility of management, and the ability to ob- 
tain needed capital by the sale of shares or 
securities. 

While I recognize the wisdom and neces- 
sity of regulating excess profits it seems to 
me that the great body of small business 
carried on by corporations should be accorded 
substantially the same latitude with respect 
to their net earnings as individuals or part- 
nerships. All small business enterprises, 
whether corporate or otherwise, must receive 
fair treatment under the tax laws, Because 
of the discriminatory treatment imposed on 
the corporate form of business unit under the 
present excess-profits tax there is a general 
desire to avoid this tax. This cannot be ad- 
vantageously done in cases where such a sur- 
plus has been established as would result in 
taxable distribution to the shareholders. For 
the same reason no attorney or accountant 
would now advise a small business enterprise 
to incorporate. 

Furthermore, in my opinion, this excess- 
profits tax will not permit the accumulation 
of sufficient reserves, or cushion, to enable 
many small corporations to weather the war 
and post-war adjustment period and perform 
their proper role in restoring a healthy and 
productive peacetime economy. It seems to 
me it would be very much better both for the 
Government and for small business if the 
excess-profits tax were to be modified so as to 
permit small corporations to retain a greater 
percentage of net earnings rather than to look 
forward to the necessity of large scale Govern- 
ment subsidizing. 

Under the head of “unsound regulations 
and policies,” I desire to call your attention 
particularly to the following: 

1. Certain practices of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue having to do with allowances 
for depreciation of capital equipment and 
method of establishing salaries and salary ad- 
justments. 

This comment applies chiefly to manufac- 
turing concerns and those generally having a 
substantial part of their assets invested in 
machinery and productive equipment other 
than real estate. Although these assets are 
now used by many concerns for a much 
greater part of the work week than normally, 
or continuously on a 24-hour day basis, the 
rate of depreciation has not been increased. 
It is obvious that this condition should be 
remedied. 

Congress has recognized the fairness of al- 
lowing greater depreciation of facilities newly 
purchased for use in war production by en- 
acting legislation allowing amortization of 
such facilities over a period of 5 years. The 
congressional intent established by this Act 
supports my statement. 

2. With respect to officers’ salaries in small 
corporations, we find a similar situation to 
that of the excess-profits tax previously con- 
sidered, 
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Under Federal tax law there is no limit to 
the income an individual or a partner may 
receive from the successful operation of his 
business, while the salary or compensation 
of one who is a stockholder and cfficer in a 
small corporation is closely scrutinized and 
often reduced or disallowed in substantial 
part as a deductible business expense before 
corporate income tax is levied. A hardship 
is often created whereby the salary paid is 
disallowed after a year or more, which then 
requires the corporation to pay the Govern- 
ment a substantial tax thereon, which under 
present law might reach 90 percent. 

It is my opinion that the present normal 
tax and surtax rate on individual income are 
sufficient to prevent any substantial tax loss 
to the Government. 

3. Renegotiation of war contracts: Con- 
gress, recognizing the necessity of recapturing 
excess profits from war contracts, has en- 
acted legislation for this purpose, delegating 
the duties respectively to the Secretaries of 
War, Navy, and Treasury, and the Chairman 
of the Maritime Commission. Each exercises 
in his department discretion as to what con- 
stitutes excess profits in a given case. 

Statements regarding the use of this power 
have recently appeared in the press and vari- 
ous business pericdicals to the effect that the 
yardstick for profits on war business should 
be one-third to one-half of normal profits, 
based upon pre-war earnings, and that the 
20-percent amortization permitted under 
other sections of the tax law would not be 
binding upon the renegotiating agencies, but 
that their allowance would be discretionary. 

In a recent speech given before the General 
Motors Club at Buffalo, N. V., Mr. Alfred P. 
Sloan, chairman of the board of directors of 
General Motors Corporation, sanctioned the 
yardstick stated with respect to profits on 
behalf of General Motors Corporation, This 
standard of determining war profits is proper 
and suitable for large concerns holding huge 
volumes of war contracts. If arbitrarily 
applied to small business concerns, however, 
it would put them out of business. This 
power of life and death over small business 
concerns must be used with the greatest care 
to avoid the harmful results stated. 

4. Concentration of war orders in the hands 
of a few: Congress has recognized the exist- 
ence and danger to small business in this 
situation by Public Law 603 of June 11, 1942, 
the title of which is: “an act to mobilize 
the productive facilities of small business in 
the interest of successful prosecution of the 
war, and for other p es.” 

In my opinion this law is adequate to ac- 
complish the purpose intended. It grants the 
necessary power and discretion, directs that 
relief shall be given, provides the machinery, 
and retains congressional supervision of its 
administration. In the Buffalo, N. Y., area 
in recent weeks appeared newspaper articles 
inspired by the officials administering this 
law, urging small business concerns to avail 
themselves of help under it. I am reliably 
informed that many have applied for help. 
Upward of 150 have been recognized as 
distress cases requiring assistance. The local 
officials are earnestly endeavoring to help 
these cases in the spirit of the act. 

The extent to which small business can 
and should be helped under this act is de- 
pendent on its vigorous and sympathetic ad- 
ministration. 

5. Inability to obtain equity money or term 
financing: Since about 1929, it has been diffi- 
cult for many small business concerns to ob- 
tain term-financing. During the early years 
of the depression period term loans in bank 
portfolios secured by fixed assets of small 
business concerns were frequently so un- 
realized as to substantially cut off this type of 
credit. The unhappy experience of many 
banks with these loans caused them to be re- 
garded with disfavor. While this feeling in 
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bank circles has been dissipated to a con- 
siderable degree, it is generally the attitude of 
banks and their supervisory authorities that 
loans to small business should be based on 
the ability to liquidate from current assets, 
and that these loans should be primarily used 
for working capital purposes. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has come to the assistance of many small 
business concerns which could not meet 
banking requirements. Banks have partici- 
pated in many of these Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation term loans and have not 
fared too badly. 

Adequate financing is provided in connec- 
tion with the war program in the form of 
regulation V loans and those methods set 
forth under the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion Act. I do not believe, however, that 
these types of credit furnished a satisfactory 
answer to the problem of term financing. It 
is admittedly a difficult one. A solution 
worthy of consideration would be the issue 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
of partial guaranties of this type of loan to 
commercial banks operating in much the 
same manner as loans under regulation V. 

The best way to effect the free flow of 
equity money, or in the strict sense, invested 
money, into small business is to make con- 
ditions such that small corporate enterprises 
may retain a fair percentage of their net 
earnings. Easing of the excess-profits-tax 
law as previously recommended would be one 
concrete way to accomplish this result. The 
Government will not have to urge people to 
invest their money in small business when 
they can profit to an extent commensurate 
with the risk they take. 


CONCLUSION 


If the profit motive, properly regulated, is 
given a fair opportunity to operate, that 
would furnish the necessary stimulus. 

As I have said, however, small business in 
any event is facing a most difficult period, I 
earnestly suggest that those in positions of 
sweeping authority over manpower and price- 
fixing matters weigh carefully the effect of 
their public announcements and broadside 
statements. In many instances these appear 
to conflict, sometimes from day to day. To 
cite an example, when Mr. McNutt recently 
announced that married men in certain oc- 
cupations must either obtain work in essen- 
tial defense activities or prepare to be drafted 
into the armed services, a condition of near 
panic arose among workers of most small 
businesses not directly engaged in the war 
effort. I personally know that in the Buffalo 
area many of those engaged in the handling 
and distribution of food, without notice in 
many cases, left their employment for jobs 
in war plants. A short time later this state- 
ment was amplified by manpower authorities 
to the effect that married men soon would be 
drafted anyway. 

The change-over, however, should be ac- 
complished in more orderly iare ae More 
care should be exercised in these tters. 


Wastage of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAN GURNEY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for printing in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “How Labor 


Is Wasted” from the Daily Argus Leader 
of Sioux Falls, N. Dak., under date of Feb- 
ruary 27. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HOW LABOR IS WASTED 


Our discussions of “featherbedding” in re- 
cent days have brought to light several ad- 
ditional examples—instances in which union 
regulations have resulted in the waste in- 
stead of the conservation of manpower. And 
in not all cases, it appears, have the unions 
been responsible. There have been examples 
in which it seemed that the contractors had 
no objection to a pyramiding of costs. 

In order to avoid trouble, some of those 
who have provided information have asked 
that their identity be kept secret. We are 
prevented, therefore, from revealing the 
exact sources. 

Before us are excerpts from a letter by a 
former South Dakotan now on the west coast. 

“I went to the west coast to work in the 
shipyards,” he says. “By special permission 
I was escorted through one of the yards. 
After making the tour I asked what work I 
would have to do. The man pointed to a 
man welding. I looked and said that I was 
no welder. Then he explained that the job 
I could have was that of the man standing 
beside the welder. I asked what he did. The 
answer was ‘nothing.’ I didn’t accept the 
job.” 

“Later I found the same condition existed 
in other yards along the northwest coast, 
especially when the contractor had a cost- 
plus contract, It is better to have a pay 
roll of 20,000 men than one of 5,000. 

“The employees are restless and as a re- 
sult they were making finger rings and crib- 
bage boards from chrome while on duty. In 
some instances they did not report for work. 
At one shipyard, when they had inspection, 
they would put the excess employees in a 
room until after inspection. 

“One employee told me that one-fourth of 
the men drawing checks could do all of the 
work in less time than the entire crew. For 
illustration, to wipe a ship the electrician 
would have to find the lead man, who wasn’t 
easy to find, the tinsmiths’ union to cut a 
hole through the bulkhead. He then would 
have to find the lead man of the carpenter’s 
union to build a hole through the ceiling. 
The ceiling was of thicker material and, thus, 
came under a different union. The next 
step was to find the lead man of the car- 
penters’ union to build a scaffolding so he 
could reach his work. The small job usually 
took about 8 hours. It was a 1l-hour job 
for a man with the proper tools and equip- 
ment. 

“I was told also that the boards that were 
used for forms were not reused but instead 
were burned, using oil to start the fire.” 

Then there was the case of the South 
Dakota woman who obtained a job on the 
west coast in a war industry. With overtime, 
she was making $50 a week—by far the larg- 
est income she had ever had. She felt that 
she should work hard, She was promptly 
told by union representatives to do less. She 
replied that she was being paid well, that the 
material they were fabricating was essential 
in the war work, and that she wouldn't be a 
slacker. In a few days she lost her job. 

Another South Dakotan told us about a 
group of several men who did nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—for a period of about 2 
weeks. For 5 days of each week they drew 
regular pay. For the sixth day they got 
time and one-half. For the seventh day 
they were paid double time. 

Almost as a unit our informers say that 
the Middle West workers are disturbed by 
these tactics, while the west coast workers 
seem to accept them without qualms. 
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The Argus-Leader appreciates the possi- 
bility that all one hears is not necessarily 
true. It realizes also that in the rapid de- 
velopment of our war industry some con- 
fusion and waste are unavoidable, 

Yet so many stories have been relayed to 
us that we feel it is the duty of Congress to 
make more exhaustive investigations than 
have been undertaken. It is well to point 
out that an investigation committee, whose 
approach is heralded by brass bands, is not 
likely to see these things or to hear all that 
it should about them. 

This is war, and an all-out production pro- 
gram is important. That first consideration, 
of course, is production but not to be over- 
looked is the cost. Many peopie—people of 
small incomes—ere digging deeply into their 
pocketbooks today to pay Federal taxes and 
to buy war bonds. Congress is the trustee of 
their funds. Is Congress conducting that 
trusteeship as it should? 


Work of the Selective Service Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject The Job of the Selective 
Service Boards, delivered by me on Feb- 
ruary 13, last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fellow Americans, at the outset, I want to 
extend my thanks to Commander Frank and 
the members of the American Legion for giv- 
ing me this opportunity to appear before 
them and before the members of three of 
the Selective Service Boards here in Mil- 
waukee. 

It is most fitting that we should meet here 
tonight to tender our appreciation and recog- 
nition of the services rendered by the Selec- 
tive Service Boards and the American Legion. 

The award of Legion citations to members 
of the draft board is a well-deserved recog- 
nition for diligent attention to a most diffi- 
cult task. 

It is also fitting that the Bay View Post 
has been appropriately recognized with the 
Navy merit award for having recruited 35 
Navy recruits and for haying collected some 
250,000 pounds of high-quality scrap metal. 
In so doing, the Legion has again demon- 
strated its ability to serve and has again 
made a contribution. 

It may be that no Selective Service Board 
in America has a record which is entirely 
free of mistakes. Probably no court in Amer- 
ica is entirely free from mistakes. By and 
large, however, the Selective Service Boards 

hout our land have made a great 
voluntary unpaid. patriotic contribution. 

Throughout our land leading citizens have 
given freely of their time and their judgment 
to serve on the Selective Service Boards of the 
Nation. By and large they have demon- 
strated a high standard of integrity and an 
unbiased judicial approach and a sincere 
determination to do the best possible kind 
of a job. 

These boards have given unstintingly of 
their time and have borne the brunt of 
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criticism which frequently might more prop- 
erly have been lodged not against the indi- 
vidual boards but against the possible lack 
of a clearly-defined general policy. 

The men of these draft boards have ren- 
dered an outstanding service and they deserve 
the commendation and the gratitude of 
American citizens. 

The job which confronts these Selective 
Service Boards in the immediate future will 
be an even more difficult job. Recent regu- 
lations by the War Manpower Commissioner 
and Selective Service authorities have vastly 
increased the problems of Selective Service 
Boards. The new regulations call for a fine 
discrimination—a true evaluation—and rare 
good judgment—in evaluating the various 
calls made upon our manpower as depend- 
ency vanishes as a separate basis for defer- 
ment. 

I know that the members of these boards 
and boards all over America will meet their 
incrcased responsibilities with their best 
possible judgment in a manner which will 
result in utilizing our manpower to the 
greatest possible advantage for the war 
effort, 

The Selective Service Boards throughout 
the Nation have demonstrated, first, that 
voluntary, unpaid, unselfish civic leaders can 
frequently do a better job than any vast bu- 
reaucratie horde; second, they have demon- 
strated the desirability of a definite national 
policy geared to competent local adminis- 
tration. 

In passing, I might say that both of these 
points perhaps have some bearing on a policy 
which must be considered in the post-war 
period. I am referring now to the policy of 
utilizing in the post-war crisis which will 
come after we have won a righteous victory 
and a just peace of carrying over into that 
post-war period the principle of administra- 
tion geared to local needs and problems. 
That is something for us to think about in 
connection with federalized social-security 
proposals and Federal educational-assistance 
programs. 

Along with the localized administration 
which has characterized selective service 
boards, it is apparent, however, that there is 
also a need for a clearly-defined, unmistakable 
national over-all policy. 

Our national selective service policy has not 
been clearly defined, and that has been a 
grave shortcoming—a shortcoming for which 
the local boards are not responsible. 

That, too, has its application in the post- 
war period. If we are to utilize the principle 
of integrating Federal programs and localized 
administration successfully in the post-war 
period, the localized program must be based 
on a clearly defined national policy and a 
clearly defined workable pattern of rules. 

That brings me to another idea which I 
would like to leave here tonight. It is a 
simple idea. It is the idea that the work of 
the selective service systems must have a 
definite carry-over into the post-war period. 

Let me indicate specifically how I think 
the selective service system itself should have 
its carry-over in the post-war days. 

First of all, I believe that we must main- 
tain some kind of orderly program of military 
training for the post-war period. I say that 
not in the belief that we must be a militar- 
istic Nation, and certainly not in the belief 
that we should have a militaristic govern- 
ment. 

I say that solely in the belief that we must 
maintain some type of training in order that 
we may remain at peace. 

It is perhaps impossible to determine with- 
out a thorough analysis the precise type of 
training program which we should have. I 
think it is fair to say, however, that we ought 
to study the Swiss system very carefully be- 
cause this system has so well served that 
little nation. 

Second: I believe that we must utilize the 
tremendous amount of data which the selec- 


tive service system has accumulated. This 
data represents a tremendous storehouse— 
a — of valuable information which 
can be tremendously helpful in planning our 
post-war economy. 

Long before the close of this war the War 
Manpower Commission and the Selective 
Service System should set aside a portion of 
its personnel for the specific purpose of or- 
ganizing the selective service information so 
that it can be of most value to us in the post- 
war period. 

That will mean that in the post-war pe- 
riod we will have a tremendous factual rec- 
ord—let us say in matters of health and 
nutrition. On the basis of these records we 
can determine, for example, the regional 
deficiencies in diet which have resulted in 
certain physical deficiencies in the men of 
one section of the country or another. The 
findings of the Selective Service System, 
coupled with the official Army records, could 
well be made the basis for a practical nutri- 
tional program. 

In the Selective Service System and in the 
War Department itself we have accumulated 
the most comprehensive survey of American 
skills which has ever been made. 

It is just plain ordinary horse sense that 
that survey of American skills, experience, 
aptitudes, scientific knowledge, education— 
can all be utilized in planning our post-war 
employment. 

There is no reason on earth why America 
should face a chaotic unplanned post-war 
period built on the shifting sands of day-to- 
day expediency. 

We are accumulating the data on American 
manpower—how much manpower is avail- 
able—what its skills are, and how those skills 
can be applied. 

There is no reason why all this tremendous 

storehouse of information can't be used by 
industry in a planned post-war employment 
program. 
All of this information can serve to help 
materially in planning our sociological and 
economic trends in the post-war period. 
There is an imperative need for setting up 
post-war plans, at least partially, on the basis 
of Selective Service and Army records. That 
kind of planning should be begun long be- 
fore the war is over. This must be a func- 
tion of the War Manpower Commission work- 
ing in close collaboration with the Selective 
Service and with the Army and Navy. 

This brings me to the subject of private 
enterprise and Government enterprise in the 
post-war period. 

When the war is won there will be the 
immediate problem of reconversion to peace- 
time economy; the problem of employment 
and getting our industrial plant retooled to 
peacetime requirements. 

Right now we are undergoing a drastic 
distortion of our economy—everything serves 
the war effort. In the change which will 
occur when peace comes we must be ready 
to meet every impact, otherwise you may see 
a violent post-war inflation. Why? Because 
there will be a great accumulated demand for 
durable consumer’s goods which we won't be 
ready to produce. 

It will take time to retool and equip our 
industry to produce civilian goods. There- 
fore, we will have a condition where demand 
will exceed supply, more so even than now. 
Consequently we will probably need wartime 
price controls in order to prevent this chaotic, 
inflationary trend. Of course, as soon as we 
are producing consumer’s goods on a scale 
that will meet the demand we should get 
rid of these controls by Government—priori- 
ties, allocations, rationing, and price. 

This problem when the war ceases of plac- 
ing millions of men back to work will be no 
small job after they are discharged from the 
military forces and the war production indus- 
tries. During this period unemployment in- 
surance and dismissal wages may have to be 
relied upon. There will have to be an effi- 
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cient job-placement program. But we must 
think this thing through. 

At this time some of the best brains we 
have in this country are being used to develop 
a long-range view of the post-war period. We 
expect great technical developments. There 
will undoubtedly be new and cheaper meth- 
ods of production, new raw materials, new 
processes and new production, improved 
plant lay-outs—all of which will make for 
stimulation in the post-war economy. Then 
there will be the great national needs that 
will have to be met. I refer to shortage in 
houses, the wear-out in automobiles, the 
building of highways, etc., and the great in- 
ternational needs to be met. This would all 
seem to point toward a healthy post-war 
pericd for some time following the war. 

However, unless we stop the operation of 
the business cycle which we have become 
acquainted with throughout our national his- 
tory of depressions following prosperity, we 
will again find ourselves in the midst of a 
depression that will test our ability to sur- 
vive. Personally I believe that with vision 
(and you will remember the statesman of 
old said, “Without vision the people perish”) 
we need not perish or run into a great eco- 
nomic depression. The job seems to be one 
that calls for the utilization of the entire 
economic strength and brains of the Nation. 
Big and small business is very much aware 
of the challenge. Government is aware of 
it. Labor is aware of it. 

I believe that there is ample brain power 
available in this country to provice the anti- 
dote against another depression, and we 
have the resources available. All we need is 
to get acquainted with the “how” to do the 
job. This calls for realism—the realism 
which will fearlessly do the thing that has 
to be done. We are learning two great les- 
sons out of this war period—the lesson of 
coordination, playing ball together, and the 
lesson of being prepared. When a great 
people sets its shoulders to the wheel, it can 
accomplish most anything that it desires to 
accomplish. Right now we have made up our 
minds that Hirohito and Hitler must be de- 
feated, and as a result this great Nation has 
done the impossible in production. It has 
also raised its economic income so that in 
1943 it wil] probably be $130,000,000,000. That 
is an important point to remember in the 
plan which should be laid out to be ready 
for any emergency in the post-war period. 

We have learned, I repeat, that we can 
accomplish in unified action wat we cannot 
accomplish individually. In other words, in 
the post-war period if we should face a pos- 
sible depression with the possibilities of a 
mass unemployment, we might have to act 
in unity again as we now act against the 
enemy, utilizing the Government as a vast 
balance wheel in our economy. 

What do I mean—I mean that in the first 
Place it is elementary that a large percentage 
of our employables be employed, either with 
or without the impetus of government. 
When they are, our national income goes up, 
with the resulting demand for consumer's 
goods making the economic current healthy 
and taxes available for government. To ac- 
complish this objective we must be prepared 
through private or public enterprise; or both, 
for the occasion. 

In other words, if government has to step 
into the picture it should only do so where 
it is definitely clear that private enterprise 
cannot be counted upon to do the job alone, 
and when government does step into the pic- 
ture it must only do so because it is the 
timely thing to do—so government must like- 
wise be prepared with plans not merely to 
create jobs but to create work which will re- 
sult eventually in work for and by private 
enterprise. 

Do what, you ask. Undertake public works 
which provide labor and stimulus to the eco- 
nomic current, not merely leaf-raking proj- 
ects. A reservoir of public works should be 
built up during good times. States should 
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cooperate with the Federal Government in 
this respect. 

Special thought should be given to those 
undertakings by Government action which 
“clear the way and open up opportunities for 
new or expanded private enterprise.” 

Right now we should be creating a reser- 
voir of projects, planning for slum clearance, 
urban development, regional development, 
etc. 

When government steps into the picture 
under the circumstances I have mentioned 
above, it must do its part with efficiency. 
Public servants who waste the public funds 
should be cashiered as quickly as an incom- 
petent employee in private industry. 

As I look into the future when the war is 
over—it may be 1 or 2 or 3 years, or more 
before the job is done—I do so hopefully. 
Wherever I go I find that the “thinkers” are 
in action, and when I say “thinkers” I mean 
men of common sense and vision. In America 
we are beginning to realize that this economic 
system of ours is man-made, that to a large 
extent we can shape its course if we prepare 
ourselves in advance. We don’t have to per- 
mit the periodic recurrence of having mil- 
lions of our people unemployed and with 
resulting suffering rampant in the land, if 
we just use our heads. 

I believe that this generation is alert to the 
lessons learned out of the last great depres- 
sion, as well as alert to the lessons learned at 
Pearl Harbor. I believe this people will re- 
main on guard against the dangers from 
without as well as the dangers from within, 

Yesterday we celebrated the birthday of a 

great American—Abraham Lincoln. He was 
great because he always tended to the job 
that was before him; great because he had 
developed a great sense of humor, which he 
used as a safety valve when critical situa- 
tions faced him; great because he had faith 
in right and in the effectiveness of prayer; 
great because he was honest, humble, and a 
great lover of the Republic and his fellow- 
man. 
You men of the Selective Service Boards 
have performed your job well, and in the 
days that are up ahead you will “carry on” 
in a great and constructive manner. We are 
living in a great day, a great age, and we 
can be grateful that we have a part in per- 
forming a great job. And I know that as in 
the past so in the future each one of you 
will do your job well. 


Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have' inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article I wrote for the January 
1943 issue of the Newslet, a pamphlet 
published by the State of New Jersey 
Good Will Commission. 

New Jersey is the first State in the 
Union to have created a commission of 
this kind. The purpose of the commis- 
sion is to break down prejudice and in- 
tolerance and to build real Americanism 
among all its citizens, 

I understand that current legislation is 
now being introduced in the New York 


and Pennsylvania Legislatures to create 
similar commissions. I am very proud 
of the fact that New Jersey, the Garden 
State of the Union, has taken the lead in 
this type of American morale building. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In these hours of great peril which face our 
Nation the very essence of thought in America 
should be unity—unity of all races, creeds, 
and colors. 

It has been approximately 150 years since 
our forefathers, through their devotion and 
loyalty, their sweat, blood, and tears, brought 
into existence the Nation that has become the 
beacon light for all free-thinking men and 
women in all parts of the world. Today this 
cradle of liberty, composed of a cross-section 
of all creeds of practically all nations, faces 
possible extinction. It is vital that those who 
believe in liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
jein forces to destroy those international 
gangster dictators who seek to erase the ideals 
of tolerance and understanding which have 
been ours for pver 159 years. 

With thousands upon thousands of our 
young men and women fighting at home and 
on the war-torn battlefields of far-flung 
frontiers, and on the sea lanes of the world, 
we who remain at home must and will strive 
desperately to keep alive the very principles 
for which they are struggling. There is no 
place in America today for those who would 
array one religious group against another; 
there is no place in America today for array- 
ing color against color, individual against in- 
dividual, class against class. Unless we sym- 
bolize by our actions on the home front unity 
for democracy, the efforts of our fighting men 
and women everywhere will be in vain. 

There has never been a time in the history 
of this Nation when there has been greater 
need than now to prove by our actions here 
at home that this country stands united for 
the principles of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment and the American way of life. With 
the whole world aflame—with the forces of 
destruction running amuck in all quarters of 
the globe—America stands as a challenge to 
their utter ruthlessness. The people of Amer- 
ica must unite as one great force to combat 
successfully these disciples of hate and ruin. 

All of us everywhere must be vigilant. so 
that the heritage handed down to us by our 
forefathers may forever stand as a symbol of 
external hope to oppressed people the world 
over. Americans must and will guard the 


ramparts. 


Lincoln Day Address by Senator Brooks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March £, 1943 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a newspaper 
article including parts of a Lincoln Day 
speech delivered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. BROOoRS] in Kokomo, Ind., 
on February 12, 1943. The article ap- 
peared in the Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune on 
February 13, 1943. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Must Win Home BATTLE, BROOKS TELLS AUDI- 
ENCE—SENATOR DECLARES DOUBLE Task Is 
FACED—PRESERVE BILL OF RIGHTS AND WIN 
THE WAR 
Republicans, 500 strong, filled the Masonic 

Temple Friday night to honor the memory 

of Abraham Lincoln in one of the most im- 

pressive Lincoln Day meetings ever held in 

Kokomo, and they were solemnly reminded 

that Lincoin’s fight to preserve the repre- 

sentative form of government is vitally im- 

portant today with the Nation engaged in 

another great war. 

United States Senator C. WAYLAND BROOKS, 
of Illinois, making his first appearance here, 
moved the large gathering with a deadly seri- 
ous picture of what he said is the double 
task of the American people. 

He warned that, while we must win one 
war abroad, we must also win one at home. 
“We should not become so involved by the 
generalities of the four freedoms that we 
will lose sight of the Bill of Rights for our 
people at home, and we must not become so 
occupied with the Atlantic Charter that we 
will lose the precious protection guaranteed 
by our Constitution,” he said. 


MUST MAKE DECISIONS 


Americans, Senator Brooxs declared, must 
participate to a much greater extent than 
ever before in decisions that a free people 
have to make if they are to remain free, 
“You are citizens of a representative gov- 
ernment and you should let your representa- 
tives know how you feel about things,” he 
said. 

Discussing the Government’s plans for 11,- 
000,000 men in its armed forces, the Senator 
said he has found no sentiment for limiting 
the Navy in any way, since it is charged with 
the task of transporting overseas the men 
and materials needed to win the war. But, 
he said, he was concerned about the size of 
the Army for it may take too much man- 
power from the farms and cripple our food 
production. 

“The problem is,” he said, “can we feed our 
allies, the civilian populations stripped by 
the enemy, and an Army of more than 8,000,- 
000 soldiers and still be strong at the end of 
the war? The nation with the greatest re- 
serve of food will have the greatest influence 
in the post-war world. Germany cracked at 
home in the last war because she failed to 
plan for enough food. There is no use talk- 
ing of a full-strengih Army or a full-strength 
Navy without full strength of the food 
front. I cite this question because it is one 
that we all must study.” 


AMERICANS LOVE FREEDOM 


The American love of freedom—which he 
said was Lincoln's foremost ideal—was traced 
by the speaker to the Revolutionary period of 
1776. It was not until midway in that Revo- 
lution that the people realized they must have 
unity in their fight for independence, he said. 
Then he spoke of the Government the found- 
ing fathers established—having the perma- 
nent division of authority over the people in 
the executive, judicial, and legislative 
branches. “The founders so thoroughly dis- 
tributed this authority they thought no sin- 
gle despot or family or class would ever 
take over absolute control of the Govern- 
ment,” he said. 

“After the Government was set up the 
States insisted on individual rights,” he con- 
tinued. “They demanded the principles 
which they got in the Bill of Rights. 

“During Lincoln's period in Illinois the 
question of slavery was burning high, and it 
had to be settled. The Republican Party was 
born and Lincoln became its leader. He gave 
the party its greatest luster and achievement. 
He proved to be the qualified leader because 
he loved liberty and hated oppression. Lin- 
coln’s motivating force was to this 
form of government and adhere to the Bill of 
Rights. The emancipation of the slaves was 
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one way in which he believed he could carry | George Washington Dinner Address by 


out the spirit of that bill.” 


NATION FOWERFUL IN 1917 


Continuing his outline of the Nation’s 
progress, the Senator said that by 1917 “we 
were the freest, the richest, and most power- 
ful Nation in the world. The Old World was 
in war and cried out to us to help end that 
war and thus end all war. It was a great 
appeal, worthy of a great sacrifice, and we 
made the sacrifice. Then came this new 
war—a different and more terrible one than 
our country has ever fought.” 

He spoke of the food problem in the light of 
his current studies as a Member of the Sen- 
ate subcommittee which is examining the 
Army and Navy demands for more millions 
of men. Not only must our forces travel 
farther to many fighting fronts than any 
other nation, but we must carry food for our 
own troops and for the people in the con- 
quered lands. 

“Preducing the ships, the planes, and sup- 
plies for ourselves and cur allies as well is 
the most gigantic undertaking in the history 
of man,” Senator Brooks said. “And in ad- 
dition we find the problem of food to be fast 
moving into first place as a weapon, not only 
for winning the war, but for winning the 
peace. 

“We are in total war, remember, and al- 
though we give expression to our optimism, 
it may very well ultimately result in a con- 
test that will be decided by the utter ex- 
haustion of nations. 

“Our generals demand the ‘greatest num- 


- ber of men for the Army that is possible, 


and I suppose that if I were charged with 
their responsibility I would do likewise. Our 
admirals demand the highest standard and 
maximum number of men for the Navy, and 
rightfully so. The same is true of the Air 
Forces, and the Coast Guard, and the Ma- 
rines. 

“But when we engage in a war so vast in 
magnitude and distances, we must consider 
the production and supply of food and civil- 
ian goods for the morale of the home front 
as well as the fighting front. 

“And it is the duty of the Congress, chosen 
by the people, to guard this home front not 
only in civilian supplies but in the production 
of implements and necessities of food for 
all purposes of war. 

“No one can tell when this war will end. 
In the last 2 years 4,000,000 men were drawn 
from the farms of America, either for serv- 
ice in the armed forces or to work in fac- 
tories. We are expected to increase our 
production of food by 30 percent over last 
year’s high record crop and do it with 4,000,- 
000 fewer men and less machinery. This is 
& problem that must be considered carefully 
lest we lose the war at home.” 


WAR DEMANDS ENERGY 


Then, citing the enormity of the present 
struggle, the Senator said, “It will take every- 
thing you have in enthusiasm, energy and 
service to see that we win. I don't know what 
kind or form of sacrifice you will be called 
on to make—and make no mistake about it, 
you will be asked to make one—but I ask 
you to accept it with courage, confidence and 
goca will.“ 

“This is a killing war,” he went on, We 
must search out the enemy and kill him, and 
it will end only when he has had so many 
killed he cannot go on. The future seems 
uncertain, but we can take heart from the 
fact that freemen can outfight any others in 
the world. Our secret weapon is this initia- 
tive of freemen, and it is the world’s hope. 
The Republican Party has a greater respon- 
sibility than ever in its history—it must keep 
representative government in existence, and 
it must hold the present Government to a 
strict accounting of its conduct of our welfare 
and destiny.” 


Hon. Frank C. Walker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by the Hon. Frank C. Walker, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, at the George Washington 
dinner held on Friday evening, February 
26, 1943, at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


~ 

I consider it an honor to be called at this 
time to speak to this very representative 
gathering of Americans of the wonder city of 
Detroit and of historic Michigan, where the 
East meets the West. Your almost miracu- 
lous achievements of the past 2 years have 
merited for you the distinction of being the 
Nation's outstanding center for mass produc- 
tion of the weapons of war. 

You serve as an inspiration and an example 
to your sister States. Your fame is known 
in all corners of the world. I salute you, and 
on behalf of the administration at Washing- 
ton I commend your fine effort and glorious 
spirit. 

You have given conclusive evidence that a 
democracy really at work can far surpass in 
industrial accomplishment all of the vaunted 
records of the regimented nations, meanwhile 
retaining the rights and liberties of its people. 

I repeat, it is an honor to be with you. The 
Nation is proud of you. 

I come to you tonight as the representative 
of one of the two great political. parties, of 
which you gathered here are members. My 
appeal, for the most part, will be directed to 
you and the good people of your State as 
citizens rather than as partisans. 

In bringing you my message I am fully 
mindful, however, of the fact that in this 
grave crisis our party is the party of the ma- 
jority, charged as such with full responsibil- 
ity for the successful prosecution of the great- 
est war in history. 

In a democracy the full responsibility lies 
with the party in power—the right to criti- 
cize rests with the opposition. That is as it 
should be and with the exercise of that right 
I have no quarrel, 

At the outset, let me say I am a sincere and 
earnest advocate of the two-party system. 
To this system is attributable the fine and 
flourishing democracy of ours that today 
stands before the world as an exemplar of 
good government created by the will of the 
people. 

In a democracy the will of the people is 
supreme Opportunity is afforded to debate, 
to criticize, to express opinion freely. After 
open discussion of the issues, the people reg- 
ister their will—the will of the majority, 
which accordingly prevails. 

Following the correct American concept, 
the debate should be conducted on a high 
plane, governed by fair rules and a proper 
sense of ethics, To obtain a true expression 
of the will of the people, the conflict should 
be without rancor—the criticism constructive 
in kind. It is in this fashion that democracy 
functions at its best. 

It is not my thought, in the days as grave 
as these, to launch into an attack upon those 
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of the opposition who devote the major part 
of their energies to continuous criticism of 
this administration’s conduct of the war. 
Let it be made clear, however, that in the 
main they do “protest too much.” Their 
continued protestations make obvious their 
motives. 

To them we give this answer: “You cannot 
justify your constant criticism, plainly de- 
structive in character, by professing it is de- 
signed to aid in the prosecution of the war.” 

We have listened too long to these heralds 
of criticism and complaint. j 

We are not going to permit these spokes-. 
men of the opposition to advance their own 
political cause by selecting issues most agree- 
able to their own purposes. 

They would draw a film before the eyes 
of the citizens of America, that their vision 
might be dimmed. They would speak long 
and loudly and loftily of the errors in our 
efforts. They would distract us in our think- 
ing—that we might forget the things that 
have been done. 

But let me remind them that the vision 
of the American people is clear and pene- 
trating. They are not concerned with non- 
essentials. The opposition would have them 
forget the Democratic record of the past 
decade. The American people will never 
forget it. 

Let us glance briefly at the record. 

Let me take you back, my friends, to the 
closing years of the twenties, and along to 
the midsummer of 1932, when the whole in- 
dustrial, financial and economic fabric of the 
country was in imminent danger of collapse. 

Let us follow the 10 years of rehabilita- 
tion that make a bright chapter in the an- 
nals of the Nation—10 years of achievement 
in the fields of social progress attained under 
the wisdom, the direction and the courage 
of our President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The historians of the future, with a true 
sense of values, will write it down as the 
glorious decade in which the friendly hand 
of the Government in Washington reached 
into every humble American home to bring 
security and confidence to families over- 
whelmed with adversity and stricken with 
the fears of recurring disaster. 

Let us recall the 12,000,000, willing to work 
but unable to find jobs—the bread lines on 
the streets—the paralysis on the farms—the 
idle wheels and smokeless chimneys of our 
factories—the ominous signs on the doors 
of the closed banks where not even the sav- 
ings f the workers were accessible. 

It was a sad scene, my friends. In this 
country of ours—the world’s greatest store- 
house of treasure and resources—50,000,000 
people were actually in want. 

Countless billions of wealth had been dug 
out of our mines, manufactured from our 
forests, produced in our vast agricultural 
empire, fabricated from our superb industrial 
plants—yet 50,000,006 people were in want, 
out of work, ill-clad, ill-nourished and most 
of them in houses not fit for human habita- 
tion. 

Franklin Roosevelt came to the White 
House with an understanding and a deter- 
mination to put an end to this monstrous 
reflection upon the effectiveness of popular 
rule. 

A Democratic administration restored the 
homely things that make and keep a nation 
strong. It had not forgotten what its op- 
ponents had forgotten. It had not forgotten 
that if a nation itself is to endure, the com- 
mon man must be kept strong and proud— 
proud of himself, proud of his home, proud 
of his family, proud of his Government. 

These humane policies relieved the most 
distressful period our country had ever 
known. Self-respect was restored to the mil- 
lions who were given opportunity to work, 
not beg, for their daily bread. 

At the close of the first administration of 
President Roosevelt want had been dissipated, 
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fear had vanished, the man and woman able 
and willing to work had the assurance of a 
pay check and the necessities of fife for the 
family at home. 

This was the situation and these the con- 
ditions when the clouds of war, long gather- 
ing, began to lower over Europe. 

Following the triumph over the elements 
of domestic chaos and collapse, the Demo- 
cratic administration was called upon to meet 
mighty enemies from abroad. 

With prophetic foresight, the President had 
already utilized the power and influence of 
the United States in an effort to prevent the 
actual outbreak of war. By appeals to the 
rulers abroad in the early stages of the dis- 
putes and later by warning the aggressors 
he hoped to quench the smoldering flames, 
but without avail. 

After the murderous invasion of the Re- 
public of Poland, which brought France and 
England into direct conflict with the Nazis, 
all hopes for peace vanished, and when 
Hitler's armies swept west through Holland, 
Belgium, and France, the Nazi stood astride. 
the continent of Europe. 

The world was aghast at this juggernaut 
which rolled with murderous speed across the 
continent, crushing the armed resistance of 
great powers, smashing down supposedly im- 
pregnable fortresses as if they had been 
houses of cards. Nations trembled, popula- 
tions in utter panic ran for shelter, but there 
was no shelter—the modern Attila, Scourge 
of God, had set out to ravage the world. 

Consternation reigned tn the capitals of 
the old world. In Washington, President 
Roosevelt explored every avenue for media- 
tion, by personal appeal and the instruments 
of diplomacy. With extraordinary vision and 
understanding, he moved to meet each new 
development in this imponderable crisis. 

Quickly there followed the acquisition of 
the strategic bases in the western hemisphere, 
the dispatch to England of destroyers vital 
at that moment for mutual security, the 
potent policy of lend-lease, the selective serv- 
ice legislation and other emergency measures. 

With lightning speed the great industries 
of the Nation, all across the country, began 
to be converted into war plants. 

All these things the opposition would have 
us forget, but the people will not forget. 

The critics continued to condemn every 
step in this prudent program, just as they 
had found fault with every step in the great 
T- year program for domestic rehabilitation. 

The opposition would like to forget these 
accomplishments which later proved provi- 
dential. They would have you forget them, 
but America and the world will never forget 
them. 

The opposition fought year by year the 
President’s consistent efforts to build an ade- 
quate navy for the protection of the hemi- 
sphere. The opposition strove to obstruct 
his plans for strengthening our defenses in 
the Pacific. 

The President, for 7 years, had been in- 
sistent in his demands for increased strength 
in the air. For 7 years the administration had 
been wisely constructing air flelds, runways, 
and hangars, utilizing the unemployed mil- 
lions for much of this construction. Before 
the war came, the Roosevelt administration 
had built and improved with this labor 640,000 
miles of what are now God-sent military 
highways. 

The opposition scoffed at these precautions 
and these vital developments. Now that 
naval and air power has saved our western 
shores from invasion, they would have you 
forget that program of construction. The 
American people will never forget it. 

When the Japanese struck treacherously at 
Pearl Harbor, the Democratic administration 
had already seen to it that arms production 
was rising rapidly. 


Within 1 year of our entrance into the war, 
our negligible standing Army had grown to 
be the most powerful ever marshaled in a 
like period. Within the coming year it will 
surpass, in manpower and equipment on land 
and in the air, any military force in the 
world’s history. 

Our Nation is now what the President 
promised 2 years ago—a veritable arsenal of 
democracy. Let America’s great industrial 
leaders themselves present the facts. Here is 
the record: = 

In 1 year our war plants gave to the armies 
of democracy more military airplanes than 
were built by Germany, Italy, and Japan com- 
bined. 

In 1 year our war plants manufactured 10 
times as much artillery ammunition as we 
produced during the entire 18 months of the 
First World War and 3 times the quantity of 
small-arms ammunition and machine guns. 

In 1 year our war plants have turned out 
tanks and other combat vehicles, in number, 
56,000. 

In 1 year our shipbuilders have launched 
8,000,000 tons of merchant ships, 

Hitler spent 10 years in building his fearful 
war machine; in 2 years the unregimented 
efforts of the free men of the United States 
surpassed the arms production, not only of 
Hitler, but of all the Axis Powers combined. 

These materials of war are now being used 
effectively in all parts of the world. 

Your President, your Commander in Chief, 
has seen these things with his very eyes. 

He has seen the men at the machines; he 
has mingled with the men and women in the 
factories. He knows what has been accom- 
plished. 

Your President, your Commander in Chief, 
not only saw these great accomplishments in 
production of arms, but he himself flew to 
the very theater of operations and witnessed 
the accomplishments there. And there, too, 
he consulted with his own and allied mili- 
tary leaders and formulated plans for final 
victory. 

Returning, he brought us the message: 
“The only terms on which we shall deal with 
any Axis government or any Axis factions are 
the terms proclaimed at Casablanca, uncon- 
ditional surrender.” 

My friends, this war is in no sense the age- 
old conflict between opposing groups of na- 
tions, for power, for territory, for trade su- 
premacy. We want no new territory; we 
want no power over the affairs of other peo- 
ples. This is a war between those who re- 
spect human rights and those who fiout the 
idea of human rights. 

This war was begun coldly, conceived delib- 
erately. It was designed to destroy all that 
civilization as accomplished throughout 
centuries of struggle toward virtue, decency, 
justice, and human liberty. 

Each and all of the defenders of these prin- 
ciples were attacked. In each and every in- 
stance, the Nazi-Japanese vandals were the 
attackers. 

The political, ethical, and religious foun- 
dations upon which orderly government rests 
are now being attacked. 

We fight a barbarous revolutionary move- 
ment—a movement that found birth in the 
mind of a fanatie who defies not only the 
laws of civilized government, but the laws 
of God himself. 

This is the people's war. This is not the 
war of any political party. The people are 
fighting it on the battle fronts. You here in 
Detroit and in every city, town, and village 
are fighting it. We are all soldiers in this 
great cause. s 

Against the barbarian Nazi and his brutal 
consorts, we are resolved to fight on to vic- 
tory. When that victory is attained, we are 
resolved to utilize it, first as a means for 
restoring to the nations the rights and lib- 
erties of which they have been deprived, and 
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second to establish such measures of justice 
and security as each and all, within those 
rights, may determine in open council, for 
the future peace and security of the world. 

Too often in the past, when the battles 

were won, tired warriors laid aside their 
arms before they had achieved that final 
victory for which they fought—the victory of 
ideals This time our men who fought for 
the victory will reap the harvest of the vic- 
tory. 
The Nazis have sought to impose upon the 
world a slavery of body and soul. We will 
bring to them a freedom of body and soul— 
a peace founded on the laws of justice and 
oi human rights. This time we shall not 
leave the field until the laws of human de- 
cency have been established unshakably as 
the pillars of a better social order. 

Those principles epitomize our war aims. 
I cannot emphasize too strongly that our 
war aims are identical with our peace terms. 

When a sound for the future or- 
ganization of the world has taken shape, then 
will come the supreme test—the test of our 
will—the test of our strerigth to win the 
peace as well as the war. 

Into that test we will throw our full 
power—our moral power and, this time, if 
necessary, our military power—to insure the 
lasting peace of liberty and justice. There 
must be no compromise. The dead of two 
world wars are looking down upon us. We 
shall not break the faith again. 

I for one shall accept the opposition’s 
challenge and shall recount the administra- 
tion’s record in the public forum. I say let 
us stand or fall upon our record of achieve- 
ment, As the party of the majority, we 
have for the past 10 years been charged with 
full responsibility for the administration of 
our Government. I for one am proud of 
our record. 

The last decade has been a glorious decade 
in American history. No nation in all the 
world in a like period has made a comparable 
record in social advancement. No nation in 
a time of serious world conflict has more 
nearly adhered to correct principles in its 
attempt to avoid conflict—no nation has 
shown a finer spirit of unselfishness in its 
dealing with belligerent nations. When his- 
tory is written and the story of our negotia- 
tions with Germany, Italy, and Japan is made 
known, the world will of necessity commend 
the strict adherence to correct and lofty 
principles that animated our every act. 

My friends, I am not concerned with the 
critics who harp on the less important things. 
Let us put first things first. The discomforts 
and inconveniences we are all suffering are 
trifling against the vast background of war. 

The families of those with sons and broth- 
ers in the combat zones appreciate most 
deeply the gravity of this war. They scan 
the papers with anxiety day after day. The 
casualty lists are more important to them 
than the latest gossip about rationing. The 
plaints of the critics stir no emotions in their 
hearts. But they are not despairing. They 
have the assurance that their loved ones are 
provided with the best food, the best weapons, 
and the best medical care ever afforded 
fighting forces in all time. 

The critics, the complainers of Washing- 
ton's day harried him through all his cam- 
paigns but, conscious of the love, the faith, 
and the prayers of the people, he went on to 
victory. 

This war, my friends, is now in every home. 
Its shadow falls across every fireside. The 
people understand what it means. They 
understand the necessity for unity—they re- 
member that by unity and unswerving fidel- 
ity to the Commander in Chief the republic 
had its birth. 

They understand that by unity—unity of 
purpose—unity of ideals—unity of action— 
and unfailing loyalty to our Commander in 
Chief, we too will go to victory. 
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Address by Mr. Justice Douglas to the 
American Jewish Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr, MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a radio ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Justice William 
O. Douglas from Washington, D. C., to a 
meeting of the American Jewish Con- 
gress at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, on March 1, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In recent decades we have seen this great 
civilization of ours challenged more than 
once. We have seen it withstand the rav- 
ages of an economic depression which served 
as the occasion or excuse for throwing Ger- 
many into the arms of a modern Genghis 
Khan. Now our society is being tested in the 
crucible of war—a war distinguished not 
only by the magnitude of its military ma- 
chines but also by new techniques of terror 
employed by our enemies. 

At such a time it is but natural that we 
should feel the need for a restatement of 
our ideals. What kind of people are we? 
Why are we such a disturbing and dangerous 
symbol to the aggressors? What is the foun- 
dation of this society which today faces the 
mechanized might of the totalitarian States? 

The foundation of our society is the mi- 
nority. It is not merely the minority based 
on race, creed, or color. It is first and fore- 
most the smallest minority of all—the in- 
dividual conscience. Hitler would say: 
“What a weak rod on which to lean in com- 
parison with the forced unanimity of my 
people! How can one man dare to hold out 
against the state?” 

We know the answer. America has al- 
ways known the answer. Recognition of 
the smallest minority is written in blood as 
well as ink in our Bill of Rights. That pre- 
clous document represents a great historic 
struggle to make men free. It is the corner- 
stone on which our cultural and spiritual 
values rest. It is a constant reminder to 
us that once we strike down the expression 
of ideas which we despise we have forged 
an instrument for the suppression of ideas 
which we cherish, We know that the con- 
stitutional safeguards of equal justice under 
the law are absolutely essential to the preser- 
vation of liberty. For history has shown 
that once persecution is unloosed on one 
minority, it spreads like a blight. We know 
that man is strong only when man is free; 
that man is free only when he has those in- 
alienable rights, proclaimed by our Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

America, like the individual American, has 
gained its great and unique strength from 
this respect for the smallest minority. Some 
of the ancients had as a symbol of unity 
and strength bundles of sticks which, bound 
together, could not be broken. That has 
been our symbol, too. We display it with 
pride alongside the oldest slogan of our 
Nation—E Pluribus Unum—out of many, one. 
We have always been a nation of minorities. 
No one group can control this free people. 

Again and again protest and rebellion 
against unjustified power have strengthened, 


not weakened, this Nation. It has helped 
to create the great, united America that we 
are today. The Puritans rebelled against 
the haughty power of the Anglican Church. 
But when they themselves became intol- 
erant there was a Roger Williams to chal- 
lenge them, And so it has happened over 
and over again in the history of this country. 
At times it was but a single voice which 
later swelled into a chorus. So it was over 
30 years ago when the Nation first heard the 
mighty voice of a great dissenter—Louis D. 
Brandeis. He said to those who were using 
financial and economic power for purposes 
of exploitation: “You shall not encroach 
upon the peoples’ freedom. Power and re- 
sponsibility must go hand in hand. Man- 
kind, not the corporation, comes first.” 

Hitler has challenged this society of ours. 
In blind obedience to his pagan lust, he 
has wrecked the culture that has nourished 
our civilization for 2,000 years. Japan has 
challenged it in her savage defiance of any 
right other than that of the sword. Beth 
are attempting to weaken us at home by 
wrenching at the bonds which unite our in- 
numerable minorities into one indivisible 
America. 

They cannot succeed. For we believe in 
and are dedicated to majority rule. We 
know that our majority is created out of 
minorities who know how to live together, 
how to work together, and how to stick to- 
gether. That is our training, our tradition, 
our experience, our strength. That art is 
one of America's unique contributions to 
the history of government. It is that art 
which will not only win the war, it will also 
preserve the peace we earn. 


Address by Polish Ambassador at State 
Chamber of Commerce Meeting, Rut- 
land, Vt. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Jan Ciechanowski, 
Polish Ambassador to the United States, 
at a meeting sponsored by the State 
Chamber of Commerce at Rutland, Vt., 
on Monday evening, February 22, 1943. 
According to the estimate furnished by 
the Government Printing Office, the cost 
of printing the address will be $120. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The motto of Vermont, “Freedom and 
unity,” contains all that we, the United Na- 
tions, stand for, all that we are fighting for, 
all that we aim to bring to the world through 
our victory if, true to our solemn pledge, we 
are determined finally to banish dictatorial 
domination by conquest, ruthless oppression 
of the weak by the powerful, insecurity, in- 
justice, and enslavement. 

That is why it is so thrilling a privilege for 
the representative of Poland to address a dis- 
tinguished Vermont audience on its home 
soil. 

Poland's motto has for centuries been “For 
your freedom and ours.“ I venture to think 
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that its generous meaning is borne out by 
Poland's traditional readiness to fight and to 
die for the freedom of her own people and 
for that of others. 

It is especially gratifying for the Ambassa- 
dor of Poland to address an American audi- 
ence on George Washington’s Birthday. His 
name evokes in Polish as well as in American 
hearts the concept of American freedom based 
on human equality and justice, cn the right 
freely to worship God, to preserve peace, and 
to respect the rights of the individual. 

Alongside the mighty figures of your fight- 
ers for liberty his name evokes those of our 
Polish fighters—Kosciuszko and Pulaski, who 
fought for your indepencence and for the 
common cause of human happiness. 

The time when your forefathers succeeded 
in winning independence for your great coun- 
try coincides with that. when Poland, peril- 
ously situated between three vast and greedy 
empires, was deprived of her freedom for a 
century and a quarter. The Polish Nation 
never ceased to resist oppression and dena- 


,tionalization and to renew its fight for free- 


dom. 

After the First World War, on the basis of 
the 14 points of President Woodrow Wilson, 
her independence was restored and her nor- 
mal development was once more made pos- 
sible. A great wrong had been righted. A 
nation of 35,000,000 regained its birthright. 

Through hard work and perseverance, in 
the face of great difficulties, the Poles soon 
reorganized and rebuilt their devastated 
country. After only 20 years of restored in- 
dependence Poland was attacked on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, by Germany, whose pan-German 
imperialism had once more been unleashed 
with redoubled fury by Hitler, and all that 
Poland had so painstakingly rebuilt and cher- 
ished was destroyed. 

Poland put up a fierce struggle. She un- 
hesitatingly met the German onslaught with 
armed resistance. She knew that alone she 
was not in a position to defend herself long 
against the overwhelming forces of the enemy. 
Her soldiers were outnumbered 5 to 1. Ger- 
many attacked with several thousand modern 
planes against Poland’s 400. Four thousand 
German tanks could not be halted or de- 
stroyed by 200 Polish tanks. Poland's 2 in- 
completely motorized divisions were no match 
for Germany's 16. 

And yet, it took Germany 5 weeks to com- 
plete the defeat of Poland’s Army. 

Thus Poland fought a regular war for over 
a month, retaining on her territory the major 
part of Germany's entire fighting forces and 
thereby enabling her western allies to mobi- 
lize and to organize their defense under per- 
fect conditions of complete peace. From the 
military point of view the part played by 
Poland in that crucial first month of this 
war was invaluable to the common cause of 
the Allies. Germany's losses in the Polish 
campaign were so severe that it took Hitler 
several months to reorganize before he was 
ready to attack the western front. 

It was in keeping with Poland’s traditions 
to fight even against such odds. The Polish 
Nation has never been known to give up the 
struggle for its freedom and independence, 

The Poles realized that the Germanic lust 
for conquest, reborn under Hitler's insane 
leadership, was once more on the rampage. 
They had watched the methodical and effi- 
cient preparation for this modernized ver- 
sion of total war. They had noted the novel 
forms of Hitler’s so-called peaceful expan- 
sion by threat of force. 

After the Rhineland and the Saar, Hitler 
announced that his territorial ambitions 
were satisfied. Then in 1938 came the turn 
of Austria. It was to have been a union, but 
once the German invasion was completed, it 
became an annexation. 

Next came his demand for the Czechoslo- 
vak Sudetenland sanctioned by the shameful 
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surrender of Munich, and this was shortly 
followed by total annexation of the entire 
territory of Czechslovakia. 

The die was cast. War had become inevi- 
table. It was bound to break out as soon as 
Hitler attacked a nation that decided to put 
up a fight. Poland is proud that this honor 
fell to her. 

Although in that initial campaign of 1939 
her army was defeated, her territory occupied 
and totally looted, although her population 
is suffering inhuman oppression, torture, and 
extermination, the Polish people resist and 
fight on. 

Her reorganized forces abroad on land, on 
sea, and in the air, fighting alongside of her 
faithful british ally, now number over 
110,000. Thus Poland is an active cobelliger- 
ent. power among the United Nations and 
numerically occupies fifth place in fighting 
strength in the United Nations camp. 

Her people in Poland carry on unbroken 
resistance, though it has already cost the 
nation untold reprisals. Nearly 400,000 civil- 
ians were murdered, over 60,000 tortured to 
death in concentration camps, more than 
1,000,000 Jews killed, over 2,000,000 people 
driven from their lawful homes, 1,700,000 
sent to forced labor in Germany and the 
Government General. 

And yet, the Germans have not succeeded 
in finding one single Polish Laval. Resist- 
ance, guerillas, and sabotage are the Polish 
reply to increasingly barbaric oppression. 

I have briefly recounted these facts and 
figures about Poland in order to show what 
the United Nations are up against, and to 
stress what the | total effort. of a nation who, 
like Poland, is determmed to carry on the 
struggle at all cost, means in terms of effort, 
suffering, and sacrifice. 

Poland played an important part in the 
first crucial month of the war and, being 
the first to resist Hitler's aggression, she is 
the oldest. European member of the fighting 
community now Known as the United Na- 
tions. The importance of Poland’s contri- 
bution in that initial stage of the total war 
which has now involved the whole world 
becomes. even more apparent when one asks 
oneself: What would have been the outcome 
of this war had Poland not fought in Sep- 
tember 1939? 

We now realize the real motives which 
prompted Hitler to conclude a 10-year pact 
of nonaggression with Poland on the 26th of 
January, 1934. He knew that Poland would 
fight back if attacked. He required several 
years to free Germany from the restrictive 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty, to recreate a 
German armed force, to reunite the Reich, 
to remilitarize the very souls of all Germans, 
men, women, and children, to erect himself 
as the war lord and the god of the German 
Nation, to inspire them with a faith in their 
racial superiority over all other races, to in- 
still into their receptive minds the mad idea 
that they had a right to rule the world by 
conquest, and to prepare them for the fateful 
hour which he had set for his attack against 
Russia. Hitler was decided to attack, in- 
vade, and conquer Russia in order to become 
the master of its great resources of raw ma- 
terials which would make Germany in- 
vincible. 

In his uncouth fgnorance, he imagined 
that he could succeed in persuading Poland 
to join forces with Germany in an anti-Soviet 
campaign by promises of territorial expan- 
sion of her eastern boundaries. He hoped 
that he could allay her fears of a German 
invasion by concluding an alliance or a bar- 
gain with Poland and prevent her from arm- 
ing against a probable German menace, and 
at the right moment make her accept his 
terms for a joint campaign against Russia. 

That was probably Hitler’s initial mistake 
in planning this total war. Several times, 
and finally in January 1939, he proposed such 


a plan to Poland. Poland refused to become 
a party to the scheme and to join Germany 
in an anti-Russian campaign. Then Hitler 
changed his initial plan and started nego- 
tiations with Soviet Russia which culminated 
in the signing of the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact on August 23, 1999—7 days before Ger- 
many attacked Poland. 

It is interesting to realize these. facts be- 
cause they prove that a strong, independent, 
and peaceful Poland constitutes a bulwark 
of security for Russia against a German 
aggression. 

Had Poland succumbed to the temptations 
of Hitlerite Germany, Soviet Russia would 
probably have been attacked in 1939 on the 
first day of this total war. It is permissible 
to think that at that time Soviet Russia was 
not prepared effectively to resist such an 
aggression, 

Had Poland not chosen to fight in Sep- 
tember 1939, the course of the war would 
have been different. 

This first total war in human history can- 
not be adequately defined or interpreted by 
means of analytical standards of the past. 

It certainly is a conflict between godless- 
ness and religion, between freedom and en- 
slavement, between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion, between dictatorship and democracy, 
between the rule of the jungle and legality, 
between might and right. We know that it 
is a supreme attempt on the part of pan- 
German imperialism fanned up to white heat 
by Hitler to dominate and rule the world by 
force. As such it appears to us, quite rightly, 
as the second round of the past world war. 
Indeed, some of us understand that although 
defeated in 1918 by the Allied and Associated 
Powers, Germany has challenged the world 
once more because the Allied victory of 1918 
was won only on points. It is important to 
realize this at present, because if we do not 
win this second round by a complete knock- 
out of Germany and her satellites, we cannot 
hope to establish permanent security and 
peace. 

We likewise realize that complete victory 
is indispensable because no compromise is 
possible between the concept of Hitler's 
“New Order” based on enslayement and bar- 
barism, and ours, based on freedom and 
decency. In fact, we now know that there 
is no alternative to complete victory. 

We should have realized. this long before 
because we tested all other alternatives in 
the course of the last 24 years. 

We decided not to press our victory won on 
points in the First World War and it led us 
to a negotiated peace in 1919. We failed to 
enforce its clauses, hoping thereby to placate 
our late enemy. We gave him all facilities, 
Including vast credits, in view of peaceful 
collaboration, and that failed because he 
interpreted this as a sign of weakness. We 
tried out a policy of appeasement by con- 
cessions which resulted in the tearing up of 
the entire peace settlement and, finally, cul- 
minated in the annexation and enslavement 
of two free sovereign states: Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. The appeasement policy 
failed because Berlin interpreted it not only 
as a sign of our weakness and helplessness, 
but as a proof of disunity and decay. 

The tragedy of this total war is not only 
the unprecedented suffering which it in- 
flicts on humanity. The major tragedy is 
that it was ever allowed to take place. 

It took place because virile boldness, unity 
and determination, teamwork, and the active 
and far-sighted s indispensable 
for squarely facing new situations were lack- 
ing among free and peace-loving nations. 

Most of us had come to regard freedom as 
our due and some of us refused to face the 
necessity of showing our determination to 
fight in its defense. 

I realize that for those who have not seen 
this total war at close quarters and who have 


not personally experienced the full burden 
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of its effects, it is difficult to imagine and 
even to believe its crude realities. 

And do not make the mistake of thinking 
that. we Poles have rejected all compromise 
and fight on merely out of a feeling of re- 
venge. 

On the contrary, being condemned to ex- 
termination by the German invaders, we 
realize probably better than any other people 
that every hour, every minute that this 
inhuman ordeal is prolonged means. death 
and suffering and untold misery for our na- 
tion. 

But we also know that the only alterna- 
tive to complete victory is enslavement for 
all free peoples, and that we must go on 
fighting this total war to victery. 

It cannot be won by wishful thinking. It 
cannot be won by hoping that any one na- 
tion, not even one as powerful and vast as 
Russia, can win it alone. 

It will require all the guts of all freedom- 
loving peoples, all their resources in man- 
power and machinery to win this war. 

We have called this war the second round 
of the conflict started in the Iast World War, 
and we have said that only complete N 
may make it the final one. 

But there is one important novel aspect 
of this war which we cannot disregard, be- 
cause it makes it different from any other 
wars of the past. 

Revised pan-German imperialism is led 
this time by an uncouth, primitive, and evil 
genius personified by Hitler. In comparison 
to the methods used by this new Germanic 
leader, the German brutalities of the past 
war appear to us as child's play. The kaiser 
and his war party certainly disregarded many - 
of the laws of war. But even they showed 
some respect for some of the rights of civilian 
populations, 

In this war we are faced by more than mere 
imperialism, We are fighting a new philoso- 
phy which we must destroy, a philosophy of 
unconditional and universal simplification 
of all human life and its problems, tending 
to solve everything by brute force, extermi- 
nation, and enslavement. Hitler’s Germany 
does not recognize the existence of any in- 
tricate political, economic, or social prob- 
lems. It admits the existence of only one 
problem, the problem of unlimited power 
or Germany—‘“das deutsche macht prob- 
lem”—the solution of which, by means of 
conquest and enslavement on a world scale 
is to bring about the complete automatic 
Germanic solution of all other problems of 
the present and of the future. 

That is the true version of “pax Ger- 
manica.” 

Normally speaking, we would be justified in 
ignoring such an insane theory and in regard- 
ing it merely as an insult to our civilization. 
Unfortunately, we cannot brush aside this 
philosophy on the plea that it is too primi- 
tive and unenlightened to appeal to civilized 
communities, 

It certainly is inacceptable to a world 
of free human beings. But the fundamental 
principle of that German philosophy asserts 
that there will be no free human beings if 
this war is won by the Axis Powers. 

During the 10 years of his rule as Reichs- 
fuehrer and Reichskanzler, Hitler has me- 
thodically and logically applied this simpli- 
fied philosophy in practice with considerable 
success. Asa result of this, we are now faced 
by a virile, savage, most active, brutal, and 
sadistic generation of Germans who recognize 
no other god but Hitler, no other policy but 
conquest, no other law but that of brute force. 
Success is not only an intoxicant. It is the 
most convincing of all arguments. More- 
over, Hitler’s ideology fits in with the Ger- 
manic ideals known to us from the writings 
of German philosophers and thinkers of past 
centuries. It is but the culmination of that 
school of thought, 
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The German philosophy of power which 
we are faced with is infinitely dangerous, and 
we have fully to reckon with it. 

It simplifies all things. It solves life by 
death. Thus, if individuals, groups, or na- 
tions oppose the doctrine of German suprem- 
acy, such individuals, groups, or nations must 
be exterminated. If anything stands in the 
way or is contrary to its teaching, that thing 
must disappear. Nor is any attempt made to 
conceal this sinister policy. 

Extermination has now become a German 
scientific weapon. 

In the issue of June 2, 1942, of the Zeit- 
schrift für Politik, a publication expressing 
the official political creed of present-day Ger- 
many, one of the so-called political thinkers 
of the Third Reich, Herr Werner Best, dis- 
cusses the problem of what he is pleased to 
call grossraumordnung und grossraumver- 
waltung—in other words, how to introduce 
order and government into the enormous area 
of the so-called Greater German Reich, which 
naturally includes the conquered countries. 
He proclaims literally the following prin- 
ciples: 

“Historical experience has shown that the 
destruction and elimination of a foreign na- 
tionality is not in the least contrary to the 
laws of life, provided that such destruction 
and elimination are complete. On the other 
hand, it is inadvisable and even perilous for 
the nation of overlords to attempt to deprive 
a conquered nation of its national unity and 
its national characteristics if simultaneously 
attempting to use the human element of that 
foreign nation for its own purposes. All na- 
tions who use foreign nationalities as servants 
and slaves die out racially through fusion 
with them.” 

It is well worth while to pause for a 
moment and consider this statement since 
although it appears to be normal and intel- 
ligible to the German mind, it cannot so 
easily be grasped by any ordinarily function- 
ing human mind. What is meant by the 
statement that the complete destruction of 
a nation is not contrary to the laws of life? 
How can one reconcile such contradictions 
as life and death? The explanation is as 
simple as it is inhuman. In German men- 
tality the complete extermination of a nation 
is not contrary to the laws of life, while 
others may be tolerated on condition that 
they are slaves of the German overlords; and 
it appears to be quite impossible for present- 
day German philosophers to think otherwise. 

By their own statements the Germans 
proudly declare that they are not merely ex- 
ercising the legally admitted authority of 
an occupying force, but are carrying out the 
deliberate and scientifically planned ex- 
termination of entire nations, 

These first 3 years of total war have re- 
sulted in the loss of freedom of 14 European 
and of 5 Asiatic countries. It means un- 
told misery, oppression, and enslavement of 
some 300,000,000 people. 

Never before has the world faced so great 
a danger: The danger of the rule of pre- 
historic barbarism enforced by means of all 
the greatest scientific achievements of mo- 
dern civilization, 


There is no precedent in history for this 


sinister paradox. This time the whole future 
of human sanity and civilization is at stake. 
We have to deal with a problem not only 
more vast than were the problems of past 
conflicts, but a problem which is new and 
unprecedented in its complications, its depth 
and magnitude. 

Victory will bring an end to actual fighting. 
But it will likewise leave us face to face 
with a world in rags, 4 world of unprecedented 
suffering and destitution—a world of depleted 
populations tortured by poverty, famine, and 
disease, but overcrowded by all the most 
primitive and all the most intricate human 
problems, 


We might be forgiven for losing the actual 
armed conflict, if the forces of barbarism now 
facing us proved overpowering. 

But we could not be forgiven if, after 
achieving victory, we, the United Nations, 
were to shirk our greatest duty jointly to 
face and to solve the problems of peace 
on new, bold lines of security, justice, and 
prosperity. 

Our primary justification in waging total 
war against this insane revival of prehistoric 
barbarism, is our firm determination to 
create a new world order for free and peace- 
ful human relations and to restore cultural 
progress and happiness to mankind. 

The ultimate victory of the United Nations 
will give them the unprecedented chance to 
create such a peaceful world on new and 
constructive lines. 

The active participation of the United 
States in this war does not only mean that 
our camp of nations fighting against the 
aggressive forces of evil has been strengthened 
by the addition of a mighty power consist- 
ing of vast armed forces, great wealth and 
almost unlimited capacity of production. 
Something more important has been added. 
A great moral force has entered the field and 
has assumed the leadership of a new, reor- 
ganized camp of peoples fighting in defense 
of the highest ideals of humanity. 

In past emergencies and conflicts we have 
been accustomed to such definitions as: 
Allied Powers, or Associated Powers. 

Today, on the initiative of the President 
of the United States, the solemn declaration 
binding us all, which we signed on the Ist 
of January, 1942, defines our camp as that 
of the United Nations. This definition 
creates an important precedent. It has a 
profound meaning. It is in itself a vast 
program. It reaches down to the very bottom 
of the present fight for freedom. 

Alliances might be conditional, associa- 
tions were but temporary. Unity among na- 
tions in a holy war for the triumph of moral 
principles, a war against imperialism, god- 
lessness and lawlessness, defines a permanent 
partnership, a partnership not only for pros- 
ecuting war, but for establishing and safe- 
guarding peace. 

But if it is to succeed, this great inspira- 
tion of the President must be backed by 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States and in the camp of the United Nations 
if it is to become an active reality, a con- 
structive force for world rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. 

The institution of the United Nations is 
conceived as a permanent partnership for 
victory in this war in defense of human de- 
cency, for the establishment of a just and 
durable peace after victory, and for the fu- 
ture safeguarding of such a peace. 

The absolute need for permanent unity 
emerges clearly out of the two last World 
Wars and the precarious peace which sepa- 
rated them. Lack of unity was responsible 
for the tragic fact that although the Allied 
and Associated Powers won the last war, they 
lost the last peace. Lack of unity in peace- 
time is responsible for the rearmament of 
Germany, for Hitlerism and its pan-German 
challenge, 

The lesson is clear. In our century of 
scientific progress and interdependence, no 
major war can be localized regardless where 
it starts. Likewise, peace cannot be locally 
safeguarded. In fact, war has become indi- 
visible in the global sense of the word. Dur- 
able peace is likewise indivisible and can 
only be firmly established and effectively 
safeguarded on a world basis. 

Consequently, there can no longer be any 
isolation from the risk of war, and its effects 
for any nation. ‘ 

If that is the case, and I believe it has been 
amply proved in effect, sane logis points to 
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the necessity of permanent unity of purpose 
between freedom-loving nations the world 
over, and their closest collaboration not only 
in war but especially in peacetime. 

Only thus can wars be avoided. 

Such collaboration, however, should be in- 
sured right now. There has probably never 
been so vast an opportunity for encouraging 
the closest collaboration among the United 
Nations in view of preparing them for perma- 
nent future teamwork. Moreover, the course 
of the war has taken on a brisk pace. Peace 
must not find us unprepared as we all were 
for war. 

How can we prepare right now for the 
unprecedented problems of peace? 

Firstly, by frank discussions among the 
United Nations in order to clarify their re- 
spective views on the future world peace 
settlement, and to eliminate all points of 
friction between themselves, to settle local 
problems and eliminate possible conflicts. 

Secondly, by studying the problem of the 
disarmament of Germany and of the other 
Axis Powers. 

Thirdly, by preparing and establishing a 
comprehensive social program for the future. 
Vast social problems will have to be faced as 
soon as the war is over. These problems will 
be both difficult and urgent and their timely 
solution will require bold statesmanship and 
unity. 

Fourthly, by studying the great possibilities 
of federation of the European countries situ- 
ated between Germany and Russia, as the 
most appropriate form and the safest guar- 
anty of security and normal economic devel- 
opment. The natural instinct of self-preser- 
vation makes the European nations at pres- 
ent under the German yoke tend toward the 
establishment of international unity and close 
collaboration among neighboring peacefully 
minded peoples hitherto exposed to the threat 
of attack on the part of powerful neighbors, 

Poland is traditionally a pioneer of federa- 
tion. As far back as the sixteenth century 
she succeeded in establishing peacefully a 
federation of central European nations which 
endured for over two centuries, 

Today Poland reverts to her traditional fed- 
erative policy in the firm conviction that 
European security can best be guaranteed in 
this way. I know there are skeptical critics 
who contend that the creation of a federation 
or group of federations between Germany 
and Russia will be too difficult to effect. All 
Americans know the difficulties attendant on 
the establishment of the United States—that 
most perfect example of federation. Ad yet, 
all these difficulties have been gradually and 
successfully overcome. 

Moreover, there is a distinct tendency 
toward federation among European nations 
which should be encouraged. 

To Russia, concerned about her safety in 
the West, such a friendly and peaceful fed- 
eration, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, would be a substantial safeguard 
from aggression as well as a natural link with 
the West. 

We know now that permanent security can- 
not be established on the basis of a pre- 
carious balance of power or by ambiguously 
worded covenants unsupported by firm de- 
termination to enforce their respect. 

If we are sincerely determined to estab- 
lish a just and durable peace, we must firmly- 
discourage the imperialist tendencies of the 
mighty and protect and strengthen the weak. 
The United Nations will have to stand pat 
on the principles for which we are fighting, 
refusing to surrender any of them to any 
pressure whatever its source. 

We will have to recreate security, pros- 
perity, and happiness in a devastated world. 

Bold initiative, determination, and fear- 
less statesmanship alone will enable us to 
achieve these aims. 
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It will be the greatest chance in history to 
fulfill this creative task. It will be the great- 
est responsibility of all. 

The future of the world is in the hands of 
the United Nations. But success will entirely 
depend on their sustained unity of purpose. 


Senator Brooks’ Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Senator Brooxs’ Speech,” pub- 
lished in the February 13, 1943, edition 
of the Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR BROOKS’ SPEECH 


Not only because it contained a fitting, 
feeling, and profounudly impressive tribute 
to the character and works of Abraham 
Lincoln, whose anniversary was being ob- 
served, and not only because it presented 
with clearness and force an analysis of the 
current national crisis, but also because it 
Was a masterful example of what is coming to 
be regarded as the most effective form of 
spoken discourse—the form that is free from 
obvious strivings for dramatic effects, that 
is persuasive without being impassioned, and 
convincing without being vituperative—the 
address by United States Senator C. WAYLAND 
Bnooks, of Illinois, at Howard Masonic Tem- 
ple Friday evening, left with the 500 listeners 
there an indelible and most agreeable 

memory. 

This man, whose public career has been 
comparatively brief, but who already has ac- 
quired recognition as an important and most 
promising national figure, who bears on his 
body the scars of seven wounds received as a 
member of the United States Marine Corps in 
World War No. 1, and upon whom has been 
bestowed for gallantry in action, the distin- 
guished service insignia of both the United 
States and France, stood for more than an 
hour before his audience here and, with mag- 
netic presence, with a countenance that was 
occasionally smiling but for the most part 
serious, with a voice that contained a haunt- 
ing cadence, with reasoned thoughts and 
winsome words, without gesticulation and 
without resort to oratorical trick of any kind, 
compelled its closest attention to his every 
utterance and completely won its confidence 
and engaged its admiration. 

Yes, hearing C. WayLaNpD Brooxs on this 
occasion will be an unforgetable experience 
for every person who was present. They 
know now, better than they had known be- 
fore, what the global war means, how it is 
being fought, and how unforseeable its effects 
are to be. He voiced as much optimism 
touching the outlook as present conditions 
and circumstances warrant, yet he brought a 
hush of awed silence when he enumerated 
the sacrifices the world violence is going to 
bring, and the social, economic, and political 
perplexities and upheavals that are certain 
to follow in its wake. 

Behind all the strife, lurking ominously 
and insistently, is the question of what kind 
of world we are going to find ourselves in 
when the war ends. There was almost a 


prayer that it may not be a chaotic one. It 
is a thought to shake the last shred of in- 
difference and complacence out of every 
American soul. 

There was warning—needed and emphatic 
warning—in the assertion Americans should 
not be too much beguiled by the high-scund- 
ing generalities of an Atlantic Charter, or 
into accepting without protest a win-the-war 
slogan, if it is used to glorify bureaucratic 
bungling. 

First of all, the speaker said, there should 
be an unwavering determination on the part 
of the American people to compel their Gov- 
ernment to maintain the liberties and rights 
for which the founding patriots fought, 
which Lincoln preserved, and which, if not 
retained and passed on, will make all that 
may have been won utterly worthless. 

Yes, it was a thought-provoking discourse 
in every part. All who heard Mr. Brooks on 
this occasion would gladly hear him again. 
There is need, too, that what he said be 
Hinges Ring heeded before it is everlastingly 

te. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment appearing in the morning press by 
former Senator Clyde L. Herring: 
HERRING PROPOSES REORGANIZATION OF OFFICE 

OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION TO INJECT “MORE 

HORSE SENSE” INTO PROGRAM 

(By Edwin D. Gritz) 

Simplification of the entire Office of Price 
Administration set-up by April 1, with ad- 
ministrative emphasis on State lines, rather 
than district and regional divisions, is under 
serious study by former Senator Clyde L. 
Herring, of Iowa, who took office this week 
as senior assistant to Office of Price Admin- 
istration Chief, Prentiss M. Brown. 

Also in the works, it was learned, is the 
elimination of all possible red tape in the 
price and rationing programs by letting the 
public “carry the ball” voluntarily, with the 
Office of Price Administration assuming the 
role of bookkeeper rather than policeman. 

Herring told the Post that “horse sense like 
we use in the country” will be the Office of 
Price Administration’s policy from now on, 
instead of the practice symbolized by “car- 
loads of questionnaires which will never be 
read or used anyway.” 

The new senior assistant said he planned to 
leave Washington some time next week for a 
personal survey of the field offices which, he 
declared, “appeared to be too numerous for 
efficient administration.” 

Although declining to describe his pro- 
posed trip as a “hatchet” tour, the Iowan 
said he no doubt would “help out the man- 
power situation” by eliminating inefficient 
or overlapping workers. 

He said his goal was to establish strong 
State offices and probably eliminate all dis- 
trict and most regional offices. Only two 
or three regional offices, he said, appeared 
to be needed to handle such specialized prob- 
lems as, for instance, scrap metal and milk. 

At the present time there are 9 regional 
Offices and 102 district offices. The approxi- 
mate personnel in all fleld offices is 33,000 
persons, 
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Since there are no State offices now, Her- 
ring will shift key men and personnel from 
eliminated field offices with an eye to keep- 
ing even that structure simple, he said. 
Local ration boards will not be touched, he 
added, but will instead get more authority 
to deal directly with the people instead of 
looking higher up whenever a special prob- 
lem arises. 

“We've been smothered by a mass of detail 
and red tape,” Herring declared. “I hope 
to make it possible for State offices to take 
care of almost all save unusually special 
problems, when Washington will step in.” 

Pointing out that it was he and Brown 
who largely wrote the Office of Price Admin- 
istration legislation, Herring said that up 
to now the intent of the legislation has been 
entirely mishandled. Granting that errors 
are made when organization is by emergency, 
he pointed out that at least from now on 
there would be no more cracking down on 
the people. 

Herring, former Iowa Governor and auto- 
mobile and farm implement dealer said that 
by now, practically everybody had been 
touched by the war—either by having a son, 
brother, or relative in the war. 

“I have a son now in service in Africa,” 
he declared. For him, and many like him, 
I am determined to make this work. 

“How can we kick about pleasure driving, 
about less meat when you get something 
like this from your boy?” 

Then he read from a letter, dated Janu- 

ary 6: 
“Finally at midnight (New Year’s Eve) 
we all sang “Auld Lang Syne,” it said “When 
it was over and the last note died away we 
found ourselves just standing there staring 
each other in the face—each waiting for 
someone else to start a cheer or do some- 
thing. 

“After a cup of coffee and a sandwich (for 
such a ‘feast’ we had hoarded coffee and 
bread for a week) we went to bed.” 


Under Cloak of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
Times-Union of Rochester, N. L., March 
3, 1943: 


In our country one of the freedoms we have 
enjoyed without full appreciation is the free- 
dom of selection. It has been left to the 
individual to choose what he wants from a 
large variety of things. 

For instance; there are many different 
makes of automobiles, many colors and pat- 
terns of clothing, many specially prepared 
foods, soaps, drugs, etc. One person prefers 
this, and another that, for reasons of his 
own. It is a liberty that was established 
when we developed the free-enterprise system. 

Under the cloak of war certain bureaucrats 
in Washington who want to destroy our sys- 
tem of free enterprise are reported to be 
planning to prohibit or restrict the market- 
ing of commodities under established brands, 

So serious is this threat that Representative 
CHARLES A. HALLECK, of Indiana, has intro- 
duced a resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives calling for an investigation. 
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Representative HALLECK says: 

Some of us have discovered that our sus- 
picions were well founded in regard to the 
activities of certain bureaucrats in these 
temporary war agencies. 

“The Members of Congress have little con- 
fidence in the assertions of certain individuals 
that they cre using the vast powers granted 
to the Executive strictly for war.” 

Millions of dollars have been spent by hun- 
Greds of industries and concerns to create 
products of distinctive types and qualities. 
Many millions have been spent to advertise 
these products so the consumer would be 
Sure, when he made a purchase, that he was 
getting, under a certain name or brand, 
exactly what he wanted. 

Bureaucrats are planning to destroy the 
basic freedom of selection and remove the 
protection that the public has against in- 
ferior products. 

By developing widely popular brands, and 
thus fostering mass production, industries 
have been able to lower costs to the con- 
sumer. If brands should be eliminated by 
the Washington bureaucrats, the consumer 
would, in the long run, pay higher prices, 
be uncertain about the quality of the product, 
and be deprived of the freedom of getting 
exactly what he wanted, 

Representative HALLECK well says: 

“Brands have a public value. By long ex- 
perience the housewife and the ordinary citi- 
zen have learned that certain brands are 
satisfactory and that these brands guarantee 
a desired quality. 

It is disservice to the housewife and to 
all citizens to deprive them of these guides 
to intelligent purchasing of goods. The 
brands must be protected.” 

We are glad that Mr. HALLECK has begun 
an investigation. It is to be hoped this will 
torpedo the bureaucratic program, which 
‘would do so much harm, be so costly to the 
public and bring widespread dissatisfaction. 

This is just another crackpot plan to upset 
our way of living without in the slightest 
degree helping to win the war. 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


_ HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following resolu- 
tion on social security adopted unani- 
mously by 200 members of the Needham 
Forum at a meeting in the Congrega- 
tional Church, Needham, Mass., Febru- 
ary 26, 1943, following a discussion of 
the Beveridge plan and America: 


Whereas freedom from want is one of the 
objectives for which this country fights; and 

Whereas a large percentage of the families 
in this country ordinarily receive incomes 
which are inadequate to sustain them on a 
standard of living which is compatible with 
decency and health; and 

Whereas the economic security of the fam- 
ilies of this country is further threatened 
and often shattered by such common haz- 
ards as unemployment, old age, sickness, dis- 
ability or death of the breadwinner; and 

Whereas these hazards will be greatly ag- 
gravated in the post-war period due to the 
unparalleled extent to which this country’s 
manpower, industry, business, social, and ed- 


ucational institutions have been mobilized 
for the effective prosecution of the war; and 

Whereas the Government has taken no step 
to preserve existing rights of men and women 
in the armed services to old-age and sur- 
vivor’s insurance and unemployment com- 
pensation; and 

Whereas millions of others in the armed 
services have no rights to benefits under ex- 
isting social insurance; and 

Whereas little has been done as yet to guar- 
antee men and women now in the armed 
forces.of this country that after the war they 
shall have real jobs or their equivalents 
which yield enough income to enable them 
to support their families according to a de- 
cent standard of living: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Needham Forum, That: 

1. Congress, the President, industry, and 
labor should jointly lay plans now to use the 
full resources of this Nation—manpower, 
plant capacity, raw materials, etc., to retain 
full employment after the war; 

2. Congress should take steps immediately 
to enact legislation protecting the rights of 
members of the armed services in existing 
social-insurance programs, and, to extend 
these rights to those persons in the armed 
services who are not now covered; and 

3. Congress should proceed immediately to 
devise plans to set up machinery which will 
abolish want and which will safeguard every 
American against the major economic haz- 
ards, 


Handicapped Man Entire Unit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Handicapped Man Entire Unit,” 
by Saul W. Abel, printed in the January 
1943 issue of the magazine Manpower 
Review. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HANDICAPPED MAN ENTIRE UNIT 
(By Saul W. Abel, informational representa- 
tive, U. S. Employment Service for Penn- 
sylvania) 

In a giant war plant at Williamsport, Pa., 
stands a unique production line. At first 
glance, the long rows of busy men and ma- 
chines look very much like any other pro- 
duction line. But get a close-up of the 
workers who man these machines. 

First, the husky young fellow at the auto- 
matic screw machine. As you stand behind 
him watching him deftly feeding chunks of 
metal into the machine, there doesn’t seem 
to be anything unusual about this worker. 
But move around to the side, and you dis- 
cover he has only one eye. 

Or take the chap operating an internal 
grinder. His machine is moving at a steady 
pace, and his hands move swiftly and surely 
about their work. In fact, you're apt to 
watch those hands for quite a while before 
you notice that one of them is partially 
crippled. But he has enough control there 
to do a real job at his machine. 

Now you've got the answer. This entire 
line is manned by handicapped workers—32 
of them. In what is perhaps the first project 
of its kind in America, a great industrial 
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plant has planned a complete “handicapped” 
unit, has set up a production line specifically 
to utilize disabled individuals. 

The Pennsylvania Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion, a division of the State department of 
labor and industry, recruited for training 
most of the persons who went into this 
“handicapped” production line. They came 
from all parts of the State, ranged in age 
from 18 to 45, and represented a wide variety 
of disabilities. All were alike in one re- 
spect—they displayed an interest and an ap- 
titude for mechanical work. Careful atten- 
tion was given to physical rehabilitation 
before the problem of vocational rehabilita- 
tion was taken up. A series of interviews and 
psychological and vocational tests aided the 
rehabilitation officials in their selection proc- 
ess. Those finally chosen for training were 
sent to Williamsport where the rehabilita- 
tion bureau arranged for their housing and 
provided maintenance for them until such 
time as they found employment and became 
self-supporting. 

At the Wi rt Technical Institute, 
most of the students had been in training 
about 2 months, when in March 1942 the new 
machines which were to form the line in the 
still unfinished building of the new war 
plant, were brought in and set up on the 
shop floor of the institute. The handicapped 
workers were placed at these machines and 
the line went into actual production. The 
trainees were placed on the company pay roll 
and the parts produced, if they passed in- 
spection, went into actual use. In July the 
new shop was completed and the whole 
“handicapped” line was transferred to its 
permanent home. The line produces link 
pins for the master rod, piston pins, cam fol- 
lower rollers, and other parts in which the 
men are required to work to a tolerance of 
0.002 of an inch in diameter and 2 micro 
inches in finish. 

The men have all advanced rapidly since 
they started at 65 cents an hour. One man 
with a hip disability is operating a buffing 
and polishing machine and now earns over 
$1 an hour. He had no job at all before 
he came up to school at Williamsport. 

The superfinisher operator is an older 
man. His ear drums are ruptured, the left 
one rather badly, but that doesn’t prevent 
him from turning out a full day's work at his 
machine. Some employers have complained 
that deafness is a serious flaw on a job 
where experienced workers frequently use the 
sound of a machine to detect something 
wrong with the progress of the work, but 
this operator keeps his fingers on the machine 
and has learned to judge from the change 
in vibration whether the work is passing 
through properly or not. 

Another worker lost his right leg in a child- 
hood accident, and wears an artificial limb. 
His disability forced him to depend upon the 
uncertain returns of a salesman. Now he 
operates an external grinder on the handi- 
capped line. 

The plant has a bench inspector who does 
an excellent job in spite of two crippled legs. 
Ordinarily this job requires the worker to get 
his material and bring it over to his bench, 
and then carry it along to the next worker 
when he is finished. Officials arranged for a 
trucker who works nearby to bring the work 
to the inspector and take it away, and now a 
previously underutilized worker has been 
transformed into an excellent productive 
unit. 

In another division, where huge crankshafts 
are turned out, a towering 6-footer operates a 
big turret lathe, One arm is crippled and can 
only be raised about waist high. Since his 
operations at the turret lathe do not require 
any higher lift, this man is performing an ex- 
cellent job. * * * Another works on the 
engine assembly line at an operation which 
requires fastening nuts in a very small space. 
His defect actually enables him to attach these 
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nuts at about twice the speed with which a 
normal worker could operate. A one-armed 
welder has a special welding electrode which 
screws right into the socket of his artficial 
arm so that he can perform welding opera- 
tions with less fatigue than a physically nor- 
mal worker. 

These instances could be multiplied many 
times throughout the big plant where the 
use of handicapped persons has become firmly 
established as a personnel policy. 

The report of management on the handi- 
capped line is just as favorable. Their super- 
visor says he wouldn't exc Lange the boys on 
his “handicapped” line for many of the physi- 
cally normal workers he has encountered in 
his years of industrial experience. He has 
found that handicapped workers generally dis- 
play more steadiness and a greater concentra- 
tion on their work The “handicapped” line 
has completely convinced the management of 
the potentialities of this source of manpower. 
This factory points the way to a course of ac- 
ticn which many other employers can adopt 
to meet our urgent manpower needs. 


Farm Security Administration and the 
Feeding of Mexican Agricultural 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following letter from 
the Administrator of the Farm Security 
Administration, on a matter concerning 
which I believe there has been consider- 
able misunderstanding: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Farm SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, February 24, 1943. 
Hon. Jerry Vooruis, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Voonkis: You may have read in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a few days ago a 
feeding standard which had been reported to 
Congressman ELLIOTT as representing food re- 
quirements imposed on California growers by 
the Farm Security Administration for feed- 
ing Mexican agricuitural workers brought 
into this country. Knowing of your interest 
in the program whereby farm workers are 
transported, I thought you would like to have 
a report on the actual situation. 

I was quite astonished when I read of this 
reported requirement as I had no knowledge 
of such regulations. Naturally, I made im- 
mediate inquiry. The Farm Security Admin- 
istration has made no such requirement and 
has not recommended such feeding regula- 
tions as those which were reported to Mr. 
ELLIOTT. 

The document which appeared in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and has since appeared 
in several newspapers, is one issued by the 
Threlkeld Commissary Co., 111 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, to its field supervisors for their 
guidance in feeding Mexican gang labor em- 
ployed on track work for the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad. It came into the hands of the 
Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation, which recently 
employed Government-transported Mexican 
labor, as a result of their request made to a 
Farm Security representative for any infor- 
mation which would be helpful to them in 
providing suitable food for Mexican workers. 


A good many Mexican workers had at first 
suffered gastric disturbances from United 
States food, and the growers have made an 
effort to find, both from Mexican Govern- 
ment representatives and others, what types 
of food the workers were accustomed to so 
that the sickness and loss of work time that 
diets strange to them had caused could be 
eliminated or at least reduced. 

The Threlkeld Co. had had experience in 
feeding Mexican workers and had provided 
us with copies of its own feeding instruc- 
tions. A copy of this was passed on to the 
Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation, which had just 


employed about 300 Mexican workers in the 


Bakersfield. area, at their request. There 
was no suggestion that this was to be a 
required or even a recommended feeding 
regulation. After you have had an oppor- 
tunity to read the menus, you will see that it 
is obvious that a number of the items pro- 
posed would have to be interpreted in the 
light of the current food supply situation. 
The extent to which these suggestions were 
adopted was entirely within the discretion of 
the employer. 

In order to be sure that there was no mis- 
understanding of this gesture on our part, 
Mr. Laurence I. Hewes, Farm Security Region- 
al Director in San Francisco, who has charge 
of the Mexican labor program, asked the Di 
Giorgio Fruit Corporation for their under- 
standing of this matter. The following let- 
ter, dated February 18, 1943, was received in 
reply: 

“FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
“San Francisco, Calif. 
“(Attention of L. I. Hewes.) 

“GENTLEMEN: In connection with the Mex- 
ican labor procured for us by you we wish to 
state at this time that there has never been 
any attempt by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration to issue a mandatory menu to be 
supplied to these workers and we are furnish- 
ing them with three substantial meals per 
day based on our own menus. 

“Yours very truly, 
“DI GIORGIO Frurr CORPORATION, 
“R. S. MCKNIGHT, Treasurer” 


You can readily see the serious effect a 
charge such as this can have on the efforts on 
the part of the Government to provide labcr 
for war crops in California and elsewhere, 
and I regret that I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to give you the actual facts earlier. 

Sincerely, 
C. B. Rarnwix, Admintstrator. 


Service Act Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, one year 
ago this month I introduced in the House 
the first manpower utilization bill. It 
was based on the three primary factors of 
production required, funds appropriated 
for that production, and the available 
supply of manpower for the armed serv- 
ices and other purposes. At that time the 
measure was declared to be premature, 
and shorily thereafter a manpower com- 
mission was set up. 

I do not agree that the question was 
premature at that time, and I am certain 
that it has reached the emergency stage 
at this time. 
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Under leave now to extend my remarks 
I desire to include a statement on the sub- 
ject of a national service act, made by 
my friend and colleague the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] over the 
Town Hall of the Air Program last week, 


and to include also brief excerpts from . 


the Birmingham News and the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


STATEMENT OF MR. SPARKMAN 


I am one who has long been opposed to 
a National Service Act except as a last re- 
sort, believing that all efforts should be made 
toward recruiting and placing the needed 
supply of workers through voluntary meth- 
ods. Along with Congressman BENDER and 
other members of the Tolan committee I 
signed a report back in October 1942 in which 
we recommended against a national service 
law not because we were op to com- 
pulsion as such but because we felt (1) 
that a proper effort had not been made vol- 
untarily to provide the needed workers and 
(2) that the machinery for handling man- 
power had not been set up. I do not argue 
that either has yet been sufficiently done. 
In fact, I think that the handling of the 
manpower situation has been one of the 
worst jobs in our whole war effort. 

It is my opinion that we are right up to 
the point where something must be done to 
prevent our bungled manpower problem from 
becoming disastrously chaotic. It is a pretty 
well accepted fact that cur usable man- 
power resources .or productive purposes total 
little more than 65,000,000. It has also 
been stated time after time by those ho 
should know that by the end of 1943 we must 
have 65,000,000 engaged in our war effort. 
In other words the need and the supply are 
almost the same. It has become apparent 
that voluntary methods will not be able to 
operate on such a narrow margin. There 
must be some way to make certain that every 
available producer is properly placed where 
he can be worth most to the war effort. 

The three principal users of these needed 
workers are (1) the armed services, (2) agri- 
culture, (3) industry. 

I know there has been considerable dis- 
cussion as to the possibility of decreasing 
the size of the armed services. I do not 
share the view that we should force our 
military leaders to cut down the numbers 
they have decided, after long study and care- 
ful planning, to be necessary to win this 
war. After all, that is the responsibility of 
our military leaders and I am not willing 
to say my judgment is better than theirs in 
that respect. Therefore, I say we can expect 
no change in that number, 

As to those needed in agriculture, I believe 
that one of the great mistakes made so far 
has been the neglect of, or indifference to, 
this situation. Today with only 84 million 
farm workers—an all-time low for this sea- 
son—we are faced with a threat of focd 
shortage which becomes more real every day. 
Many people—unfortunately many closely 
connected with the war effort—have not yet 
seemed to understand that in winning a war 
bread is just as essential as bullets. Fur- 
thermore, they yet have to learn that much 
of the farm work calls for just as much ex- 
perience and as high a degree of skill as does 
industry. It sounds good to hear of Army 
units working in crops, of a land army re- 
cruited from city folks who will give up when 
the first blister pops, and of school children 
working after school hours—it all sounds 
good and those willing so to participate are 
to be commended but it just won't work. 

Industry, of course, can be cut—any of 
these three users of workers can be cut—but 
only at a price we cannot afford to pay. For 
most of 1942 our program kept up to schedule 
in production of war materials. However, for 
the year we failed to meet our production 
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schedules. Nineteen hundred and forty- 
three goals were originally set much higher 
than those of 1942, but already these goals 
have been reduced and yet, unless we use 
great care we are not going to meet even 
these lowered goals. Industry must have the 
workers needed to turn out the supplies, the 
ships, the munitions, and to transport them 
to our armed forces. 

The need of a service act has recently been 
demonstrated by the order of the War Man- 
power Commission which, while failing to 
ask for a law giving clear-cut authority to 
recruit and place labor, in its dilemma at- 
tempted to use the Selective Service Act for 
this purpose. That act was intended by 
Congress and accepted by the county as the 
authority for raising in an orderly manner 
the manpower needed by our armed services 
and was never intended to be used as a club 
to force men to change jobs. It is true the 
present list of jobs declared to be nonessen- 
tial is small and includes for the most part 
only those that we are willing to be so classed. 
But the present list is only a beginning If 
this is allowed to stand, there is no reason 
why any other job cannot be likewise classed 
if the Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission sees fit to do so, Much better it is 
to have a resporsible system set up by an 
act of the people’s representatives in Con- 
gress through democratic processes and with 
proper statutory guidance and safeguards. 

This is total war and demands total mobili- 
zation. I suppose we could win eventually 
with less than total mobilization—with less 
than our best effort—but none of us wants 
to try it. It would be dangerous and wculd 
be too costly, not only in time, money, and 
equipment, but most of all in the blood and 
lives of our boys. No one wants that. We 
want to get it over with as soon as possible 
and to that end we have pledged all of our 
resources. That includes our manpower re- 
sources. We cannot make them available 
in their totality without an orderly system 
of enrolling and placing them where most 
needed. To do that we must have a law 
and the time for it is now. 


[From a column written by John Temple 
Graves 2d in the Birmingham Age-Herald |} 


Alabamians who listened in on the Amer- 
ica's Town Meeting of the Air program Thurs- 
day evening must have been proud of their 
Congressman JOHN SPARKMAN. Without re- 
gard to the position he took on the question 
at issue, he was so obviously a man of in- 
formation, quick wit, intelligence, good tem- 
per, and a will to get at the truth rather than 
just to win his point. JOHN SPARKMAN is 
first-class stuff. 


[From the column This Evening written by 
Charles N. Feidelson for the Birmingham 
News] 

Congressman SPARKMAN’s showing on the 
Town Meeting program of last Thursday 
night must have been gra to all his 
listening friends in Alabama. His was the 
only contribution to the discussion which 
seemed to be quite objective. A subject like 
compulsory national service is likely to make 
the best of us emotional. The other partici- 
pants in the argument showed how hard it is 

to approach this issue on its merits only. 

It is plain that Congress will soon have to 
enact some national service legislation. Mr. 
McNutt has not been successful in grappling 
with the manpower problem. In any case, he 
has antagonized Congress so much that com- 
mentators are remembering what happened to 
Henderson. It was prophesied in some quar- 
ters, when he took on the manpower job, that 
he would come a cropper. Those were, in the 
main, people who were not fond of him. We 
have here an illustration of the fact that 
wishful thinking is not always merely wish- 
ful. 


Mr. SPARKMAN took the position that use of 
the Selective Service Act to accomplish any 
purpose other than that for which it was pro- 
mulgated is objectionable, and he said that 
Mr. McNutt’s program comes within this du- 
bious category. Furthermore, he urged that 
the manpower problem be competently at- 
tacked under a charter from Congress, rather 
than in makeshift style under a Presidential 
directive. 

Even those Alabamians who may not go 
along with Mr. SPARKMAN on this issue must 
feel that he held his own handsomely in this 
discussion. Many of us have known him as a 
liberal and long-headed man, from whom im- 
portant work could be expected. He is al- 
ready becoming a national figure. That is 
something for his own people to be specially 
proud of. 


'm as Confused as a Cross-eyed Cat 
in a Rat Riot“ Dewey Carson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, as Mr. 
Dewey Carson, American Legionnaire, of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., is in a sad mental 
state, one similar to that of millions of 
our fellow citizens, overawed as they are 
by the antics of our New Deal brethren, 
I am confident that that which he wrote 
for the Santa Barbara Sentinel of Feb- 
ruary 26 will be of interest, if not of 
help, to the membership in its effort to 
comprehend the incomprehendible—just 
why new dealers behave the way they do, 
a psychological study of no mean propor- 
tions, May I offer it for inclusion in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. Dewey Carson’s article follows: 


THE WAY I LOOK AT IT 
(By Dewey Carson) 

Are the rest of you people thinking the way 
I am, or could it be that I am so fuzzy in the 
bone basket that words have different mean- 
ings on different occasions? I'll admit I’m as 
confused as a cross-eyed cat in a rat riot. 

On February 22 America honored the 
birthday of George Washington. Now, 
George didn’t know a Democrat from a Res 
publican. (George wasn’t confused; he just 
didn’t give a damn—conditions being what 
they were.) So, we can’t say that either party 
has any claim on the prestige of his affilia- 
tion. The Republicans celébrated the day as 
Republicans. The Democrats took advan- 
tage of the occasion to throw various and 
sundry dinners (ceiling prices barred) with 
the idea of enriching their political war 
chest. Nothing wrong so far. 

Ah, but here's the rub. Every dinner had 
a speaker. Some of high rank; others not 
quite so rank. Every speaker commenced his 
message by extolling the virtues of Washing- 
ton, followed by an impassioned plea for unity 
among all Americans—and then in the next 
breath they forget all about George, forgot all 
about unity and started right in giving all 
Republicans hell. Unity they ask for. Now, 
just between us, isn't that a hell of a way to 
get unity? 

The President, as usual, made-the best ad- 
dress.. A splendid appeal—but even he had 
to throw in a few remarks about those bad, 
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bad boys who didn’t agree 100 percent 
with him. He made some remarks about 
modern Benedict Arnolds—which didn't add 
a whole lot to unity. But we'll have to for- 
give him those trespasses because he has the 
world’s toughest job. However, HENRY WAL- 
LACE’s nasty cracks should be resented by 
every American who really wants to see 
Americans united in this tragic hour of our 
greatest struggle. Henry's pretty sore because 
his bid for Presidential timber recognition 
was “globalonized.” Brother WaLLace made 
his bid for unity by taking a wild swing at 
our dollar-a-year men. He stated that a 
great many of our dollar-a-year men came to 
Washington to further the interests of their 
own corporations and that nearly all of those 
“great many” were Republicans, I repeat, 
isn’t that a heck of a way to bring about 
unity? Good Lord, Hank, even with my 
limited knowledge and information, I couid 
send you a list of Democratic dollar-a-year 
men who would make “Get-Rich-Quick” 
Wallingford look like a piker. 

As I said in the beginning of this master- 
piece, maybe I’m wacky in the bosko, but it 
would appear that somebody along the line 
had better make a determined effort to pull 
us together—or at least cease these senseless 
campaigns of disunity—and a good place to 
start would be in the offices of the President 
and Vice President. 

It wouldn’t be at all surprising to learn 
that a lot of good Republican blood has 
snaked its way through the undergrowth of 
Guadalcanal and the rice paddies of Bataan. 
And when the cold waters of the Atlantic 
closed over those 800 American boys the other 
day, I can’t imagine that the waves picked 
only Democrats. 

Don’t you think it’s about time we started 
pulling together and stopped our political 
bickering? I'm just asking the question, be- 
cause as I said in the beginning, I’m as con- 
fused as a bow-legged rat in a cat riot—or 
just what was it I said? 


The Townsend Bill Is Entitled to Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 2 Representative Cannon of 
Florida introduced H. R. 1649, commonly 
known as the Townsend bill. 

Because of the necessity for hearings 
on the income-tax proposal, the House 
Ways and Means Committee was not in 
a position to hold hearings on the Town- 
send bill. However, on March 4, at the 
request of the Townsend organization, 
I wrote the Honorable Rosert L. DOUGH- 
TON, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, requesting that hear- 
ings be scheduled at an early date. My 
letter to Chairman DovucurTon is as fol- 
lows: 


H. R. 1649, commonly known as the Town- ` 
send bill, was introduced in the House of 
Representatives February 2, 1943, by Con- 
gressman CANNON and is now before your 
committee. 

In view of the fact that the tax question 
may be disposed of within the next few 
weeks, I am hopeful that it will be possibie 
for you to consider H. R. 1649 in view of the 
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Nation-wide interest in that particular legis- 
lative measure. Proponents of H. R. 1649 
are anxious that an opportunity be given 
them to represent their case, and it is hoped 
that you will find it possible to schedule 
hearings at an early date. 

With best wishes, I am. 


I am certain that Members of Con- 
gress will recognize the fact that there 
are millions of Townsend members 
throughout the United States who have 
patiently waited for hearings on Town- 
send legislation during the Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress and who are looking to the 
present Congress with renewed faith and 
courage that the plight of the elderly cit- 
izens of the Nation will not be overlooked 
and forgotten. 

We have witnessed during the past 2 
years organized groups descending on 
Washington and clamoring for attention 
to legislation in which they were inter- 
ested. These various groups have had 
their day in court and it is only fair to a 
group like the Townsend Clubs of Amer- 

ica to grant the same consideration. 
Therefore, I sincerely hope that hearings 
will be scheduled as promptly as possible 
on H. R. 1649 in order that the millions 
of Townsend members in America may 
through their accredited representatives 
present their plan to abolish want and 
privation which are shadowing the lives 
of millions of our elderly citizens, 


New Dealers Smearing Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence, from 
the Washington Evening Star: 

New DEALERS SMEARING CoNGRESS—CRIES OP 
Biockinc War Evrrort SEEN AS SMOKE 
SCREEN 

(By David Lawrence) 

Just about the time Congress shows signs 
of regaining its independence, the new deal- 
ers have started to smear the legislative body 
with the charge that it is interfering with 
the war effort. 

The transparency of the charge and the 
motive behind it will be more apparent in 
the coming weeks, but it is a strange com- 
mentary on what has become almost an ob- 
session with the new dealers, namely, that 
the legislative branch of the Government 
need not function, especially in wartime. 

For nearly 10 years now the Congress has 
been an obedient rubber stamp for the exec- 
utive agencies and now when the people in 
the 1942 elections expressed their protest an 
sent independent-minded representatives to 
Congress a hue and cry is raised about it by 
the administration's spokesmen. 

It is true the Congress could theoretically 
by obstructive measures interfere with the 
war effort but as long as the President pos- 
sesses the veto power it is unlikely that any 
proposal of that nature could become law. 
Many observers forget that the Chief Execu- 
tive, under the Constitution, is not only 
more powerful than two-thirds of one House 
of Congress, but more powerful also than a 
roll call in the other House if it happens to 


record one less vote than a two-thirds 
majority. x 
SMOKE SCREEN ON ISSUE 

Any bill which can command the two- 
thirds vote of both houses necessary to over- 
ride a veto is likely to be a popular measure 
wanted by the people. Such a bill would 
inevitebly require the support of a substan- 
tial number of members of both political 
parties, and it is not probable that any ob- 
structive measure damaging to the war ef- 
fort could command such a big bipartisan 
vote. 

So the administration supporters are really 
drawing a smoke screen across the Congress 
issue and are trying to prevent that body 
from asserting its prerogatives and expressing 
its Judgment on matters vital to the people. 
The best thing that can happen to a consti- 
tutional democracy, particularly in wartime, 
is to let the legislative body debate and 
discuss proposals for the government of the 
whole people. If the Congress doesn’t par- 
ticipate in the lawmaking process and at- 
temps are made—as has happened too often 
recently—to write laws by means of Govern- 
ment regulations with the excuse that broad 
powers are contained in the original statute, 
the confidence of the people in government 
is weakened. 

In a war to preserve democracy, it is im- 
portant that democratic institutions are not 
impaired. The effort to smear Congress and 
charge it with desiring to interfere with the 
war program is so palpably a ruse to divert 
public support from the national legislature 
that it ought to be labeled what it is and 
exposed to view. 

It is signaficant that the cry of too much 
interference by Congress is coming almost 
directly from New Deal quarters. But it will 
neither intimidate nor swerve Congress from 
reasserting its legislative function. 

PEOPLE'S OWN BODY 

The American people will endure hardships 
if they are convinced these are necessary. 
One reason they sometimes look with skepti- 
cism on rationing rules is because they do 
not have confidence in the bureaus which 
issue the regulations. And one reason why 
that confidence is lacking is because the peo- 
ple’s representatives in Congress have been 
ignored. 

The idea that Congress is superfluous has 
been assiduously cultivated by new dealers 
for nearly a decade. Their first set-back 
came in the last elections and now some of 
them are trying to overcome the effects of 
that mandate by a cry of lack of patriotism. 
Congress has before it several proposals which 
should not be passed, as, for instance, any 
reduction in the figures on manpower set by 
the joint chiefs of staffs as necessary. But 
the debate on that particular item will do 
more to clarify the need and get public sup- 
port for a big Army than an Executive order 
which has been developed in secret. 

Congress is cumbersome at times and even 
unwieldy, but it is the people’s own body 
and with all its defects it is still the custo- 
dian of legislative power in our democracy, 
And democracy is always a distasteful proc- 
ess to arrogant bureaucrats. 


Poem by Ben Neal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, because I believe it carries a 
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message that all can profit by, I ask 
consent to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following short poem by 
Benjamin Neal, the founder of the I Am 
an American foundation: 


THE HUMBLE TUMBLE BUG 
OR 
THE GROUCHY GRUMBLE GRUB 
(By Benjamin Edwards Neal) 
Verse 
If I hear it on the radio 
Or read it in the news, 
I will pass it on to Flo and Joe, 
Or anyone I choose. 
If I hear it on the trolley car 
Or strolling for a walk; 
If I hear it at the corner bar, 
I'll think before I talk! 
Chorus 
The busy bee is always buzzing! 
Industrious is she! 
The buzzing bee is never puzzling! 
She’s ieeding you and me! 
How different from the chronic groaning 
ee Grumbler Number One, 
ho spends the time complaining, moaning, 
"Bout how the war is run! 


Td rather be a tumble bug, 
Attending to my tumbling, 

Than be a grouchy grumble grub, 
A-fumbling and a-mumbling! 


The tumble bug is always tumbling, 
To keep her grubs supplied; 

A humble bug, but never grumbling, 
She rolls from side to side! 


Letter From Montgomery Ward & Co. to 
National War Labor Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I have 
received through the mails a printed cir- 
cular from the Chicago office of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., under date of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1943, addressed to the National 
War Labor Board of Washington, D. C., 
which expresses views which, in my 
opinion, are so fundamentally sound 
that I request unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

- MONTGOMERY Warp & Co., 

Chicago, February 27, 1943. 
NATIONAL Wan LABOR BOARD, 

Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: A National War Labor Board 
panel has recommended that the Board issue 
another order against Montgomery Ward & 
Co. imposing upon Ward's six large stores in 
Denver, Detroit, and New York City: 

1. A form of closed shop, called “mainte- 
nance of membership,” together with a check- 
off of union dues from wages. 

2. Compulsory arbitration of any question 
the union wishes to raise. 

Wards objects to the proposed order for 
these reasons: 

1. The War Labor Bocrd is without au- 
thority. Congress, the only lawmaking au- 
thority under the Constitution, has not em- 
powered the Board to order any employer to 
adopt these requirements, 
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2. The War Labor Board, by ordering a 
closed shop in this case, will be furthering 
disrespect for constitutional authority, The 
Board is attempting to assume a power to 
make rules and laws by executive flat alone. 
The public is being deceived into believing 
that the Board's orders have the force of law, 
when in fact they have no such effect. Em- 
ployees are being confused and deceived into 
believing that their Government desires them 
to join labor unions when in fact the na- 
tional policy as declared by Congress is that 
employees are free to join or not, as they wish. 
‘Thus, the Board is destroying the very essence 
of democracy, the right of the people to make 
laws through those whom the people elect 
for that purpose. 

3. The War Labor Board, by promiscuously 
granting some form of the closed shop, is de- 
stroying the laws constitutionally enacted by 
Congress. The Nationa’ Labor Relations Act 
endorses, guarantees, and encourages the 
process of collective bargaining. The orders 
of this Board, however, have led the unions to 
abandon collective bargaining. The union in 
this case has rushed to the War Labor Board 
in the conviction that the Board will grant 
more than it could obtain through collective 
bargaining, the procedure which Congress has 
sought to protect and encourage. Other 
unions are following the same course. Thus 
the Board, by this proceeding and by its pol- 
icies as proclaimed in other proceedings of 
this nature, is nullifying the public policy of 
the Nation as declared by Congress and set 
forth in the National Labor Relations Act. 
Laws passed by Congress, the only lawmaking 
authority under our Constitution, cannot le- 
gally be repealed by Executive decree. 

4, The proposed order would require Wards 
to violate the law. It would require Wards, 
first, to interfere with the free choice of its 
employees to resign from the union; second, 
to give support to the union by a check-off of 
union dues; and third, to discriminate 
against employees if they resign their mem- 
bership in the union, all in direct violation of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

5. Wards operates in a highly competitive 
field composed of 1,750,000 retail establish- 
ments. It is unfair to impose burdens upon 
Wards and not upon those with whom it is in 
competition. If the retail industry is to be 
subjected to the closed shop and arbitration 
requirements, they should be legislated by 
Congress and applied uniformly against all 
retail establishments. 

6. The proposed order would require Wards 
to surrender to outside arbitrators the final 
decision on all matters which the union may 
wish to treat as grievances. Thus Wards’ 
60,000 shareholders would be deprived of the 
right to direct, through the management they 
select, the affairs of the corporation they own. 

7. Under this “maintenance of member- 
ship” form of closed shop, employees are 
not free to resign from the union without 
losing their jobs. Wards is compelled to 
discharge every union member who fails 
to maintain his union membership in good 
standing (nonpayment of dues, etc.). Main- 
tenance of membership” is the starting phase 
which inevitably leads to the full closed shop 
and a labor monopoly. 

8. The proposed order violates the funda- 
mental principles of liberty. Liberty requires 
that an employee be free to join, to refuse 
to join; or to resign from a union without 
losing his job. Liberty requires that an 
employer be free to employ the person best 
suited for the work. 

9. Wards has consistently defended these 
principles of liberty. In times of peace, 
Wards successfully denied all demands for 
the closed shop in any form. Two years 
ago the teamsters’ union, in an effort to 
force a closed shop, maintained a vicious 
7-month strike against Wards’ retail stores 
and mail-order houses on the Pacific coast. 
Two mail-order houses and 6 retail stores 
were forced to close, 43 other stores were 


picketed, and Wards suffered damages ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000. Employees were slugged, 
customers abused, and property destroyed. 
The railroads, the express companies, the 
truckers, and nally the United States Post 
Office obeyed the demands of the union and, 
with total disregard for their obligations to 
the public and in violation of law, refused 
service to Wards and its customers. Never- 
theless, Wards, while announcing its willing- 
ness to bargain and to contract with the 
union, refused to compromise the principles 
it was defending. The strike did not end 
until the union, in writing, withdrew its 
demand for a closed shop. 

Even if the War Labor Board had the au- 
thority which it lacks, it should not, in time 
of war, when sacrifices are demanded of all, 
grant to any union a privilege it could not 
have obtained in time of peace. 

Wards has no quarrel with legitimate un- 
ion practices. However, Wards strongly op- 
poses the War Labor Board's illegitimate 
attempts to sabotage our laws and to social- 
ize all industry, ostensibly as a part of the 
war effort. 

Wards desires to continue to obey the law, 
to preserve constitutional government, to 
maintain management by ownership, to re- 
main competitive, and to leave its employees 
free to belong or not to belong to a union 
as they wish. 

In accordance with these principles Wards 
must reject any proposals which require it 
to enter into contracts which it believes to 
be illegal, or to surrender principles which 
it considers to be fundamental. In so doing, 
Wards is taking the course which good citi- 
zenship requires. 

Yours very truly, 
MONTGOMERY WARD & Co., 
SWELL Avery, President. 


Resolutions of the Great Lakes Harbors 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOWARD J. McMURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. MCMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include two resolutions adopted by 
the Great Lakes Harbors Association at 
its executive committee meeting at Chi- 
cago, III., on Friday, January 29, 1943, 
which are of utmost importance not only 
to the people of my own State, Wisconsin, 
but to the people of all other States 
bordering upon the Great Lakes: 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND OUR WAR EFFORT 


The primary interest and concern of every 
patriotic American citizen is the winning of 
the war. Matters of purely domestic con- 
cern, which do not contribute to the war 
effort, must necessarily be subordinated for 
the duration. The principal purpose of this 
conference therefore is to mobilize the mu- 
nicipalities and port interests in the Great 
Lakes basin in order to achieve a unity of 
effort and objectives that will assure a maxi- 
mum contribution to the Nation’s need in 
the present emergency. 

We esteem it our duty and privilege, us 
citizens of this great and populous area, with 
its tremendous agricultural and industrial 
production, to call the attention of the Fed- 
eral Government to those unemployed re- 
sources of the Great Lakes area, which, if 
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properly developed, will assist and augment 
the Nation’s military effort. 

As the records of the War and Navy De- 
partments and collateral Federal agencies so 
abundantly reveal the several States in the 
Great Lakes region supply the bulk of our 
war production. No other area contributes so 
much. This is primarily a war of steel and 
aluminum. The production of these vital 
metals is largely centralized in the Great 
Lakes region. No other single economic fac- 
tor contributes so much to the maintenance 
of our American way of life as the movement 
of ore from the hills of Minnesota to the 
furnaces of Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Detroit. This movement is almost 
wholly water-borne. It is made possible by 
the existence of our great inland seas with 
nearly 1,500 miles of fresh water navigation, 
open to deep-draft vessels. ; 

But this great waterway already contrib- 
uting so largely to the national welfare, can 
be made to double its usefulness if opened 
to the sea. A short stretch of rapids—48 
miles in length—bars ships of these inland 
seas from access to the ocean. An Ameri- 
can Mediterranean is kept a private pond. 
Meanwhile rail facilities are taxed to the 
breaking point and coastal warehouses from 
Portland, Maine, to Seattle, Wash., are loaded 
to capacity. An everincreasing flow of goods 
threatens a transportation and storage crisis. 

No region in the world has greater poten- 
tial shipbuilding capacity than the Great 
Lakes area. The steel is there; the facili- 
ties for manufacturing the necessary marine 
equipmpent are there; assembly can be 
achieved with a minimum of transportation 
wasted, but again a short-sighted policy in 
failing to remove the St. Lawrence rapids 
barrier prevents the construction of badly 
needed ships—the bottleneck of our war 
effort—in this section. 

Both our military effort and that of our 
neighbor and ally, Canada, are restricted by 
a shortage of vitally needed electric power. 
This power is available in the St. Lawrence 
rapids, but remains undeveloped because of 
the opposition of selfish interests, 

Our eastern seaboard faces a critical short- 
age of essential petroleum supplies, particu- 
larly fuel oil and gasoline. Acute distress 
is experienced in many communities. All 
this could have been avoided if the St. Law- 
rence seaway were open, together with the 
Champlain Valley cut-off. There are other 
winters ahead. Further delay is intolerable. 

Resolved, therefore, That we request and 
urge the President of the United States and 
the Congress to give immediate attention 
and concern to the strategic possibility of 
the Great Lakes area, and particularly to 
the opening of a new submarine-proof north- 
ern coastline, extending from Duluth to Que- 
bec, by the speedy approval and construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power- 
development project, now pending before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives. 

Further resolved, That copies of these reso- 
lutions be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, to the several Federal 
agencies dealing with this problem, and to 
Members of the United States Congress. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE. 

POST-WAR REHABILITATION OF GREAT LAKES 

SHIPPING 


Whereas the governments of the United 
States and Canada have requisitioned large 
numbers of vessels from the Great Lakes 
fleet and have transferred such vessels to 
ocean service to aid in meeting the demands 
of the war shipping crisis, and it Is deemed 
unlikely that vessels so transferred will again 
be available for Great Lakes post-war serv- 
ice, due to the hazards of war; and 

Whereas many important vessel services 
have been discontinued and many important 
commodity movements have been curtailed or 
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suspended, due to lack of vessel supply, to 
the disadvantage of shippers, vessel operators, 
and port cities of the Great Lakes; and 

Whereas it is essential for the post-war 
economic and transportation welfare of the 
Great Lakes region that an adequate fleet 
of lake ships be maintained to serve the 
tran: tion requirements of the region, 
and for the sound industrial and agricul- 
tural development of this important area, 
and the restoration of an adequate lake ship- 
ping fleet is therefore of the utmost impor- 
tance: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, in view of the imperative need 
for post-war rehabilitation of Great Lakes 
shipping, That the Great Lakes Harbors As- 
sociation respectfully directs the attention 
of the Congress and of the United States 
Maritime Commission to the situation which 
confronts Great Lakes shipping, with the 
request that said bodies give careful con- 
sideration to the problem of post-war res- 
toration and rehabilitation of lake shipping; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress and the United 
States Maritime Commission are respectfully 
requested to initiate measures looking toward 
formulation of policies and plans for post-war 
rehabilitation of Great Lakes shipping, to the 
end that the Great Lakes area, to the full 
extent of its resources, may aid in the post- 
war period of economic readjustment. 


Conservation of Gasoline and Rubber in 
New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a 
statement by members of the taxicab 
industry of Boston, and editorials from 
various Boston newspapers, which indi- 
cate the cooperation which is being given 
in New England in the effort to conserve 
gasoline and rubber. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Boston Herald of January 22, 1943] 


Be a 100-Prrcenr AMERICAN—PLEASE DON'T 
Use TAXI CABS FoR PLEASURE DRIVING 


Director of the United States Office of De- 
fense Transportation Joseph B. Eastman is 
right when he says: 

“The purpose of restricting the use of pri- 
vate passenger cars in the eastern United 
States to necessary driving is being partially 
defeated. The purposes, of course, is to cut 
down on the consumption of gasoline. Ob- 
viously, nothing is accomplished if pleasure 
riding is merely transferred from passenger 
cars to taxi cabs.” 


OUR REPLY 


We believe that victory in this war comes 
first and above all goals before us * * * 
to that end we dedicate our every effort. 

Gasoline and rubber are powerful ammuni- 
tion, both of which are precious commodities 
and indispensable to our armed forces in 
their forward march, on every global front to 
victory and freedom, 

To our fighting men, to Uncle Sam, to 
Mr. Eastman we, an integral part of the pub- 
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lic transportation system, in whose livelihood 
gasoline and rubber play an all important 
part, wholeheartedly and unselfishly, say 
“We are with you.” 

To the public we say in order to assure 
adequate transportation for essential pur- 
poses, we feel obliged to impose on ourselves 
the following restrictions: 

1. We will not accept trips to or from 
places of amusement or recreation. 

2. We will not waste gasoline and rubber. 

3. We will not accept trips more than 10 
miles beyond the corporate limits of the city. 

4. We will not accept trips for commercial 
deliveries. 

5. We will not accept trips for sightseeing. 

6. We will not cruise. 

7. We will conserve on other materials vital 
to the war effort. 

8. We will observe all legal speed limits. 

9. We will police our own industry. 

10, We are 100-percent Americans. 

We confidentially anticipate your full co- 
operation—the burden is on all of us. 

You must be Americans. All ways and al- 
ways. 

This advertisement sponsored by the city 
of Boston Cab Association, Frank Sawyer, 
president, comprising the entire taxicab in- 
dustry of Boston. 


[From the Boston Traveler of January 26, 
1943] 
TAXICABS FOR NEEDFUL USE 

Only such an emergency as war could make 
people in business pay for advertisements 
asking that the public confine the use of 
their services for essential purposes, 

That is exactly what the City of Boston 
Cab Association has done, Pleasure riding 
in private automobiles has been ordered 
stopped, but some unthinking persons have 
turned right around and transferred their 
pleasure riding to taxicabs. 

Defense Transportation Director Eastman 
has declared that this does not accomplish 
any saving of gasoline and rubber as desired 
in the restriction on the use of private pas- 
senger cars. 

To accomplish this purpose the taxicab 
drivers have voluntarily promised to discour- 
age in every way the use of their vehicles for 
pleasure riding. 

Patriotic citizens will not ask taxi drivers 
to violate their pledge to Uncle Sam. 


[From the Boston Globe of January 19, 1943] 
FINE SPRIT 


The owners and operators of taxicabs in 
the city of Boston have set a stirirng example 
of patriotism for the entire community by 
their announcement of 100-percent coopera- 
tion with Director of Defense Transportation 
Joseph E. Eastman. In an announcement 
for which the cab men went right down into 
their own pockets, they endorse emphatically 
the observation of Mr, Eastman that if pleas- 
ure driving is merely transferred from pas- 
senger cars to taxicabs nothing will be ac- 
complished toward economy of gasoline or 
conservation of tires. 

Declaring their Americanism, the cab men 
have made public their agreement to restrict 
sharply their business, eliminating trips to 
places of amusement or recreation, for sight- 
seeing, or for any other nonessential purpose. 

They should be honored for placing pa- 
triotism above private profit. They should 
be followed by other citizens who recognize 
the obligation to put winning the war first 
on the list of things to do. 

[From the Boston Herald of January 22, 1943] 
LIMITED TAXING 
The war has provided a number of para- 


doxes, but few so striking as those advertise- 
ments asking people not to buy the goods or 
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services advertised. When the telephone 
company urges less telephoning and the rail- 
roads invite less traveling, one can’t help feel- 
ing that here is something finely patriotic. 
When local advertisers go to bat for the 
United War Fund and when almost any mer- 
chant says “Buy War bonds first,” those, too, 
convey something inspiring. 

So when the owners and operators of taxi- 
cabs in this city pay out of their own pockets 
the cost of persuading people not to hire cabs 
for pleasure driving they are sharing in what 
is becoming one of the great traditions of this 
war—the sacrifice of personal and corporate 
gain for the good of America. 

The general public owes the same sort of 
cooperation to the edict of Defense Trans- 
portation Director Eastman against eluding 
the ban on pleasure driving by hiring a taxi. 
Such a subterfuge saves no gasoline or tires. 
The owners and operators have set the exam- 
ple of compliance, 


[From the Boston Daily Record of January 
s 21, 1943] 


OUR Patriotic CAB MEN 


Owners and operators of taxicabs in Boston 
are setting an inspiring example of patriotism 
for the country by discouraging the use of 
their vehicles for pleasure driving and non- 
essential travel. 

Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the United 
States Office of Defense Transportation, hes 
stated that gasoline could not be conserved 
if recreational riding were merely to be trans- 
ferred from passenger cars to taxicabs. 

In reply, the Boston taxicab owners and 
operators have imposed on themselves such 
restrictions as: No trips beyond 10 miles of 
the corporate limits of the city, no commer- 
cial deliveries, no sightseeing, and no cruising. 

Obviously, this means a sacrifice of private 
profit, but, as victory-minded men, the Bos- 
ton cab men are willing to place patriotism 
above it. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 1, 1943 


Be FAIR To TAXI DRIVERS 


Transportation Director Eastman makes 
clear what honest and conscientious motorists 
should have known without being reminded, 
namely, that the aims of the ban on pleasure 
driving are defeated if motorists simply em- 
ploy taxicabs for trips to theaters, hockey 
games, or bridge parties. No gasoline—or 
rubber, either—is saved by such evasions. 

The response of the organized taxicab busi- 
ness to the situation is pleasing. In Boston, 
the entire industry has pledged itself in news- 
paper advertisements to refuse fares to or 
from places of amusement or recreation, not 
to accept trips for sightseeing, and not to per- 
mit the use of cabs by drivers or operators for 
personal, social, or recreational purposes. 

In New York, Washington, and other points 
much visited by the traveling public, pas- 
sengers must share the taxis between stations 
and hotels, like car-pooling war workers. At 
least three or four to a cab is the rule. Next to 
sharing a seat in a day-coach, there is nothing 
like the informality of a taxi ride for promot- 
ing friendliness. The trip is usually too short 
for concluding a sale, swapping yarns, or ex- 
changing recipes, but by combining three 
trips into one it can, and does, save gas. 

The taxi-using public could help by not 
asking drivers to violate their pledge. 


— 


From the Boston Post of February 5, 1943] 
'TAXIMEN’S PLEDGE 

If it’s used as a means to get around the 
ban on pleasure driving the taxicab in any 
large city can go a long way toward defeating 
the aims of the ban, To prevent such use 
would be almost impossible. The Govern- 
ment must depend in a large measure upon 
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voluntary cooperation from the taxi owners 
themselves to halt this potentially damaging 
leak of gasoline and burning up of rubber. 

That is why the honest, straightforward 
pledge of the entire industry here in Boston 
to observe every tenet of the pleasure driving 
ban, and confine the cab to essential driving, 
deserves the highest commendation and co- 
operation of the public. 

It sets an example that might well be 
emulated by all. 


Enforcement of O. P. A. Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOWARD J. McMURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include a very significant state- 
ment by United States District Judge F. 
Ryan Duffy, former Senator from the 
State of Wisconsin, which, in my opinion, 
will do much to clarify the attitudes of 
many people, including Members of this 
House, on the subject of enforcement of 
O. P. A. regulations: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, EX REL. PRENTISS 
M. Brown, ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION, PLAINTIFFS, VERSUS ALBERT 
BECKER, Dorne BUSINESS AS Crry DRESSED 
Brer Co., DEFENDANT. 


PRONOUNCEMENT OF SENTENCE BY THE COURT 


The Court. It is highly important that 
every man, woman and child in this coun- 
try do eyerything they possibly can to further 
the war effort. Our young men at the front, 
of course, are making heroic sacrifices; they 
are doing their part; they are doing it thou- 
sands of miles from their homes and loved 
ones. 

At the same time while they are fighting 
the enemy out there, our Government is 
conducting a war on the home front, and we 
have got to be successful in that effort if 
we are going to win the war; and one of 
the most important goals that our Govern- 
ment has and one of the most important 
activities is the fight that they are conduct- 
ing against inflation. We have seen, and 
we shudder when we think about it, the hor- 
rible effects of inflation on some other coun- 
tries in vears gone by, and if we are to lose the 
battle against inflation it might well be that 
the sacrifices that our soldier boys are mak- 
ing, and sailors, and others in the armed 
forces, might be in vain. 

Now, I realize the packers have had a pretty 
tough time. I think that many of them 
could not, perhaps, operate except at a loss, 
but that is no excuse for violating the law. 
Undoubtedly, maybe some packers, like some 
tire stores, automobile dealers, and others, 
have to become casualties of this war. It is 
might unfortunate, it is regrettable, but that 
is no excuse for violating the law. 

Apparently there are people in every com- 
munity who, as the term is sometimes used, 
chisel as a matter of gain to themselves 
rather than putting first in their minds their 
duty to their country, and in this case I am 
convinced that Mr. Becker knew what was 
going on and that there was a deliberate 
effort by changing of the invoices or making 
the invoice appear that he had lived up to 
the law. 

Now, we know, if we are to place any 
credence in newspaper reports, that the 50- 


called black market in meats amounts to 
almost a national scandal, and yet one of 
the important elements in the fight against 
inflation, the fight to keep the price of liv- 
ing down, has been the regulations that have 
been issued with reference to maximum prices 
on meats particularly; of course, also, as to 
other food products. 

Now, a violation of the order of this court 
at any time is a mighty serious matter, 
but a violation that is also linked up with 
the fight we are conducting on the home 
front is a much more serious matter. 

I must impose, under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, either a fine or a prison 
sentence. There have been efforts of some 
of the courts to place them in the alterna- 
tive. The Supreme Court has recently held 
that that is improper. 

Now, where it is a question of making 
money or making profits beyond the law and 
where an individual is personally respon- 
sible, I don't think a fine is sufficient. In 
the case of corporations, of course, that is 
about the only thing that can be done. With 
individuals who may be officers of those cor- 
porations or individuals who are operating 
under a trade mame, when the evidence 
shows they are responsible I think that the 
court must, it is his duty, to impose a prison 
sentence. 

Mr. Becker, step forward. 

Mr. Becker, the judgment of this court, 
as you heard, is that you are guilty of con- 
tempt of court. I sentence you to be com- 
mitted to the custody of the attorney general 
to be confined in prison in the Milwaukee 
House of Correction for a period of 60 days. 


Bureau of Animal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE . 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following joint me- 
morial of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Montana, protesting against the 
recent reorganization of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture: 


Senate Joint Memorial 10 


A memorial to the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture relative 
to the disassociation of the several divisions 
of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry 


To the President of the United States and to 
the Honorable Secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

Whereas it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Twenty-eighth Legislative Assem- 
bly of the State of Montana that the Secre- 
tary of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has ordered a reorganization of the 
several divisions of the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry; and we are informed 
that the Meat Inspection Division has been 
placed under a separate administrative unit 
and that other separations are contemplated; 
and 

Whereas the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry has functioned as a separate 
unit for many years under the able supervi- 
sion of Dr. John R. Mohler, the present Chief 
of the Bureau, and has performed its duties 
and responsibilities to the livestock industry 
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in preventing, controlling, and eradicating 
diseases of livestock in a most efficient man- 
ner, which has included the eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease and other foreign 
plagues of livestock; and 

Whereas having all the divisions of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry 
grouped under one administrative head espe- 
cially trained in the prevention of diseases of 
livestock has aided m the prompt detection 
and eradication of many diseases that would 
not have been possible had these functions 
been operating under several units; and 

Whereas the loss of the Meat Inspection 
Division with its large number of trained 
veterinarians will seriously impair the effi- 
ciency of the Bureau in promptly assembling 
a sufficient number of trained veterinarians 
to adequately cope with a threatened invasion 
of foot-and-mouth disease or other foreign 
plagues as in the past; and 

Whereas diseases of livestock are known to 
be more prevalent under war conditions due 
to the movement of troops and disorganiza- 
tion of veterinary service; and 

Whereas the period of rehabilitation fol- 
lowing the present war will bring many new 
and serious problems in the control of live- 
stock diseases, due to the return of troops 
and the shipment of disease-carrying media 
from foreign countries where dangerous dis- 
eases of livestock are prevalent, but which do 
not now exist, in the United States; and 

Whereas the Twenty-elghth Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana is firmly of 
the belief that the increased production of 
beef called for under present conditions, and 
the prevention and control of dangerous dis- 
eases of livestock can be greatly aided and 
attained by having the control of livestock 
diseases, the inspection of slaughter animals, 
and the production of biologics used in the 
control of livestock diseases under an admin- 
istrator who has been properly trained by 
years of experience in all these activities: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (and the house of 
representatives concurring), That we do de- 
plore the hasty and ill-advised action that 
has led to the separation of the Meat Inspec- 
tion Division from the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry and do earnestly request 
the Honorable Claude R. Wickard, Secretary 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, to reconsider such action and request 
that all divisions of the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry remain under the direct 
administration of a man especially trained in 
the prevention of diseases of livestock; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
forwarded by the secretary of state to the 
President of the United States and to the 
Honorable Secretary, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and to the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from the State 
of Montana. 


Assistance to Refugees—Note From Sec- 
retary of State to British Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
a note delivered on February 25, 1943, 
by the Secretary of State to the British 
Government, 
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There being no objection, the note was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


[The following is the text of a note deliv- 
ered to the British Government by the Secre- 
tary of State on February 25, 1943.] 

FEBRUARY 25, 1943. 

The Secretary of State presents his compli- 
ments to His Excellency the British Ambas- 
sador and has the honor to refer to the 
British Embassy’s aide memoire of January 
20, 1948, relating to the situation of persons 
fleeing from persecution for religious, racial, 
and political reasons and to the necessity for 
intergovernmental relief action in their be- 
half. 

It is evident that the problem of the ref- 
ugees in question cannot be solved in a sat- 
isfactory manner by any one of the govern- 
ments of the United Nations group nor of the 
neutral countries. It has been, and is, the 
traditional policy of this country to seek every 
available means by which to extend to op- 
pressed and persecuted peoples such assist- 
ance as may be found to be feasible and pos- 
sible under the laws of the United States. 
In pursuance of that policy, this Government 
has been and is taking steps to extend assist- 
ance in a large measure to those European 
people who have been subjected to oppres- 
sion and persecution under the Hitler re- 
gime. The measures of assistance afforded 
have assumed several forms, as follows: 

1. Joint and several declarations of official 
attitude of condemnation of the policies and 
acts of the Axis Governments and their satel- 
lites in oppression or persecution of religious, 
racial, and political minorities; 

2. The appropriation and expenditure of 
large amounts of public and private funds 
for the relief of persons in need as a result of 
oppression and persecution because of their 
racial origin or religious or political beliefs; 

3. The application of the immigration laws 
of the United States in the utmost liberal 
and humane spirit of those laws; 

4. The calling by the President of the 
United States of the first intergovernmental 
conference at Evian-London in 1938 for the 
‘purpose of seeking a solution of refugee 
problems. ‘There may be repeated here the 
statement made in that conference by the 
Honorable Myron Taylor on behalf of this 
Government, as follows: 

“In conclusion, I need not emphasize that 
the discrimination and pressure against mi- 
nority groups and the disregard of elementary 
human rights are contrary to the principles 
of what we have come to regard as the 
accepted standards of civilization. We have 
heard from time to time of the disruptive 
consequences of the dumping of merchandise 
upon the world’s economy. How much more 
disturbing is the forced and chaotic dump- 
ing of unfortunate peoples in large num- 
bers. Racial and religious problems are, in 
consequence, rendered more acute in all parts 
of the world. Economic retaliation against 
the countries which are responsible for this 
condition is encouraged. The sentiment of 
international mistrust and suspicion is 
heightened, and fear, which is an important 
obstacle to general appeasement between na- 
tions, is accentuated. 

“The problein is no longer one of purely 
private concern. It is a problem for inter- 
governmental action. If the present cur- 
rents of migration are permitted to continue 
to push anarchically upon the receiving states 
and if some governments are to continue to 
toss large sections of their populations lightly 
upon a distressed and unprepared world, then 
there is catastrophic human suffering ahead 
which can only result in general unrest and 
in general international strain which will 
not be conducive to the permanent appease- 
ment to which all peoples earnestly aspire.” 

At the Evian-London conference and 
through the intergovernmental committee 
which grew out of that conference, this Gov- 


ernment exerted its most earnest efforts to 
persuade the various countries represented 
to provide asylum for as many refugees from 
the Axis countries as the laws of the several 
countries would permit. This Government 
has also approached other countries for the 
purpose of finding places of settlement for 
refugees with funds of the United States 
origin being made available. 

5. As shown by the records of the Depart- 
ment of State from the advent of the Hitler 
regime in 1933 until June 30, 1942, 547,775 
visas were issued by American diplomatic and 
consular officers to natives of nationals of 
the various countries now dominated by the 
Axis Powers, the great majority of which 
persons were refugees from Nazi persecution. 
Ot this number 228,964 were issued in the 
war years 1939-42. Many more than that 
number of visas were authorized during this 
latter period, the aliens in whose behalf such 
authorizations were given having been un- 
able to depart from their places of foreign 
residence to reach the United States. Yet, 
of the number actually issued, practically all 
of the aliens who received them during the 
war years 1939-42 have actually arrived in 
the United States and have remained here, 
many of them having entered in a temporary 
status and not yet having departed. 

6. Over 5,000 visas were authorized for the 
admission into the United States and per- 
manent residence here of refugee children 
coming from France, Spain, and Portugal 
under arrangements with certain private per- 
sons and organizations in the United States 
for their care. Visas were also authorized 
for the parents accompanying them, in cer- 
tain cases. This Government has sought the 
friendly assistance of the Government of 
Switzerland to effect the release from France 
of such of these children who have not been 
permitted to leave France, for entry into 
Spain where visas may be issued to them by 
the American consular officers. 

7. Since the entry of the United States 
into the war, there have been no new re- 
strictions placed by the Government of the 
United States upon the number of aliens of 
any nationality permitted to proceed to this 
country under existing laws, except for the 
more intensive examination of aliens re- 
quired for security reasons. 

8. Considerable sums of money have been 
made available by the American Red Cross 
and from other American sources to the 
American Ambassador at Madrid for the care 
of refugees now in Spain pending their evacu- 
ation. A number of these refugees have 
already been removed to north Africa. The 
continuation of this movement and its extent 
are dependent upon military consideration. 

9. The American Red Cross, and other 
American organizations have provided assist- 
ance for refugees who have been able to reach 
other neutral countries, such as Iran, and 
have undertaken extended feeding among 
children, including refugee children, in 
France. 

10. In evacuating refugees to neutral areas, 
the full infiuence of the United States diplo- 
matic and consular representatives has been 
from time to time invoked, not only with the 
oppressor nations but with any government 
concerned, on behalf of the refugees. 

This Government understands that, in ad- 
dition to the refugee classes under immediate 
consideration, the British Government has 
certain undertakings for the care of British 
evacuees and of prisoners of war. Likewise, 
the Government of the United States has 
certain similar undertakings, as follows: 

1. For the successful prosecution of the 
war and for hemispheric safety, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has offered to 
receive dangerous Axis nationals from a num- 
ber of the American republics where facilities 
for the internment or close safeguarding of 
such Axis nationals do not exist. A consider- 
able number of such Axis nationals have thus 
been brought to the United States, and ar- 
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rangements are being made for the receipt of 
more of them. 

2. This Government has a number of camps 
in. the United States, and more camps are 
under construction or planned for the intern- 
ment or detention of civilian enemy aliens, 
There are being maintained in these camps 
thousands of such aliens. 

3. This Government has also established 
other camps for prisoners of war which are 
now in use and in which, by arrangement, 
there will also be placed large numbers of 
United Nations prisoners. The accommoda- 
tion of these prisoners in the United States 
will leave available abroad considerable quan- 
tities of food, clothing, etc., for refugees there 
which would otherwise be used by those pris- 
oners abroad, while, on the other hand, the 
maintenance of the prisoners in the United 
States will result in a considerable reduction 
of supplies available here. 

4. There have been set up in the United 
States a number of relocation centers, where 
approximately 110,000 persons of the Japanese 
race are being housed and maintained at pub- 
lic expense after removal from vital military 
areas, 

The Government of the United States fully 
shares the concern expressed by the British 
Government for the situation of the refugees, 
It feels, in view of the facts set forth above, 
that it has been and is making every endeavor 
to relieve the oppressed and persecuted peo- 
ples. In affording asylum to refugees, how- 
ever, it is and must be bound by legislation 
enacted by Congress determining the im- 
migration policy of the United States. 

The United States is of the opinion that 
further efforts to solve the problem may best 
be undertaken through the instrumentality 
already existing, the Executive Committee of 
the Intergovernmental Committee on Ref- 
ugees. To this end it may be considered ad- 
visable in order to facilitate action by the 
Committee that a preliminary exploration of 
ways and means be undertaken informally 
by representatives designated by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the British 
Government. Such exploration might be un- 
dertaken along the following lines: 

A. The refugee problem should not be 
considered as being. confined to persons of 
any particular race or faith. Nazi measures 
against minorities have caused the flight of 
persons of various races and faiths, as well 
as of other persons because of their political 
beliefs. 

B. Wheresoever practicable, intergovern- 
mental collaboration should be sought in 
these times of transportation difficulty, ship- 
ping shortage, and submarine menace, to the 
end that arrangements may be determined 
for temporary asylum for refugees as near as 
possible to the areas in which those people 
find themselves at the present time and from 
which they may be returned to their home- 
lands with the greatest expediency on the 
termination of hostilities. 

C. There should accordingly be considered 
plans for the maintenance in neutral coun- 
tries in Europe of those refugees for whose 
removal provision may not be made. Their 
maintenance in neutral countries may in- 
volve the giving of assurances for their sup- 
port until they can be repatriated, which sup- 
port will necessarily come from the United 
Nations augmented by funds from private 
sources. It may also involve the giving of 
assurances in all possible cases by their gov- 
ernments in exile for their prompt return to 
their native countries upon the termination 
of hostilities. 

D. The possibilities for the temporary 
asylum of the refugees, with a view to their 
repatriation upon the termination of hos- 
tilities, in countries other than neutral, and 
their dependencies, should be explored, to- 
gether with the.question of the availability 
of shipping to effect their movement rom 
Europe. 
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Tt is suggested that the British and United 
States representatives might meet at Ottawa 
for this preliminary exploration. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, - 
Washington. 


Investigation of Manpower by Subcom- 
mittee of Committee on Appropria- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a report I have made re- 
specting the investigation of manpower 
by a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INVESTIGATION OF MANPOWER BY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, UNITED STATES 
SENATE r 

(Report of Senator GREEN) 
THE SIZE OF THE ARMY 


SIZE OF THE ARMED FORCES A STRATEGIC DECISION 
OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


The size of the armed forces, the relative 
strength of their several components and 
their geographic distribution are funda- 
mental factors which govern all strategic 
decisions, The authority for the formulation 
of strategic plans and the responsibility for 
their success have properly been placed upon 
the joint Chiefs of Staff of the United States 
Army and Navy, Generals Marshall and 
Arnold and Admirals Leahy and King, be- 
cause of their professional ability and their 
background of training and experience. 

These distinguished military leaders have 
planned an armed force of approximately 
11,100,000, which includes an Army of 8,208,- 
000 for 1943 and 1944. The President, as 
Commander in Chief, has approved this plan 
and the basic mission and strategy upon 
which it was based: That is, the conclusive 
defeat of the Axis in Europe and Africa while 
maintaining an active war of attrition against 
Japan until such time as we are free to con- 
centrate on her conclusive defeat, s 


HEAVY BURDEN OF PROOF AND GRAVE RESPONSI- 
BILITY ON THOSE WHO WOULD ALTER STRATEGIC 
DECISION 
This basic and vital decision was reached 

hy the reasoned judgment of these military 

leaders after a year of exhaustive research 
and detailed consideration of the most au- 
thoritative information available regarding 
strategy, shipping capabilities, training time, 
production possibilities, and the manpower 
resources of the country. If the judgment 
is unsound, if the strategic factors considered 
are not pertinent, if the time specified to 
train units for combat is too long, if esti- 
mates of shipping capabilities are not ac- 
curate, if the production of munitions or the 
manpower resources of the Nation have been 
overestimated, then the plan for the size of 
the armed forces in 1943 and 1944 may be 
wrong. However, the burden of proof lies 
heavily upon any group which brings such 
serious charges against those responsible to 
the country for the formulation of these 
plans. Any group which undertakes to alter 
them in the absence of the most convincing 
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evidence, Is directly responsible to the coun- | EMERGENCY MANPOWER SHORTAGES CAN BE MET 


try for any failure of such altered strategic 
plans and for all the disastrous consequences 
of that failure. 

Notwithstanding this grave responsifility, 
proposals have been seriously advanced to 
disrupt strategic plans by drastically cutti-g 
the size of the armed forces by 1,000,000 or 
even by over 2,000,000 men in 1943. As the 
Army constitutes the largest percentage of 
the armed forces it has naturally borne the 
brunt of attack. The proponents of these 
proposals must assume the burden of proof 
of justifying the absolute necessity for such 
a cut. In doing so they must assume re- 
sponsibility for the certain prolongation of 
the war and the possible disasters which are 
inherent in these proposals. They must as- 
sume responsibility if the end of 1944 finds us 
with insufficiently trained troops properly to 
face the strategic situation in 1945. They 
must assume responsibility if green troops are 
sacrificed to the battle-trained veterans of 
our enemies; and if divisions of the Army are 
not ready to sail on all transports that be- 
come available and if our continental base 
is undermanned to maintain and supply our 
overseas forces. 

The military leaders are completely con- 
vinced that this size Army is an irreducible 
requisite of military success and that the 
forces not shipped overseas in 1943 and 1944 
are absolutely essential to the defense of 
this hemisphere, to the maintenance of 
overseas forces and to the accomplishment 
of the military mission for 1945. Above all 
they have clearly shown that the numbers 
planned to remain in this country at the 
end of 1943 are essential adequately to train 
those to be shipped in 1944 on a very con- 
servative estimate of shipping capabilities. 
They also have shown that the strategic re- 
serve remaining in this country at the end 
of 1944 may be completely wiped out if more 
optimistic shipping estimates are met. Fi- 
nally, they are convinced that a substantial 
reduction in the planned number threatens 
failure or, at best, a military stalemate with 
the enemy lasting possibly a generation. 


BURDEN OF PROOF FIAS NOT BEEN DISCHARGED BY 
PROPONENTS OF ARMY 


If we determine that an Army of 8,208,000 
is not justified; that the forces planned are 
more than the military task requires, and 
that there is no danger to the country in re- 
ducing this force, we are presuming to sub- 
stitute our military judgment for that of the 
distinguished military leaders who have tes- 
tified to the contrary. If we decide that it is 
absolutely impossible for the country to pro- 
duce the food and supplies which the civilian 
population must have in order to survive and 
at the same time maintain an army of the 
size necessary to the country’s defense, we 
are forced to assume the responsibility for 
endangering the country by lowering its 
armed strength below the level of safety as 
determined by the military experts. To come 
to the conclusion to cut the size of the 
Army we must adopt one view or the other. 
I do not suppose that anyone would seri- 
ously take the first view, on the basis of the 
conflicting, confused, and indefinite esti- 
mates presented here by the proponents of a 
smaller Army. To do so is to impugn either 
the judgment or the good faith of those to 
whom we have entrusted the military safety 
of the country. To take the second view we 
must be convinced that no way can be found 
to mobilize the country's resources of men, 
food, and other materials to support the nec- 
essary Army; that, in order to produce the 
food and supplies essential to the war ef- 
fort, the only recourse is to reduce our armed 
forces below the minimum found to be nec- 
essary to military success by the chiefs of 
staff. This is a defeatist’s viewpoint. We 
entered the war to defeat the enemy quickly. 
To limit the Army because we think we can’t 
do the job is. to invite defeat. 


OVER NIGHT—1944 ARMY MUST BE TRAINED IN 
1943 


There has been presented here much evi- 
dence that the job can be done with an 
8,000,000-man Army and with manpower to 
spare. But even if manpower shortages ac- 
tually do develop, which seriously threaten 
the maintenance of the civilian population, 
the food supply or the supply of overseas 
forces, men can immediately be released from 
the Army to meet such an emergency, but 
nonexistent combat divisions cannot possibly 
be created and trained overnight to fill trans- 
ports which may become available or to re- 
pel an enemy attack which may be launched 
at us or at our neighbors. It takes, at the 
very least, a year to train combat units. A 
slash in the size of the Army in 1943 limits 
the job it can do in 1944 and 1945 and thus 
endangers the country’s safety. 

I have seen no evidence which convinces 
me that we have planned our utilization of 
manpower in 1943 and 1944 to such a nicety 
that we know now that we cannot produce 
essential food and munitions and still main- 
tain an Army of 8,208,000. I have seen a 
great deal of evidence that we can produce 
them. It appears to me that the Army is 
the last place, not the first place, we should 
look for possible cuts to meet any impending 
manpower shortage. Certainly the manpower 
program of neither agriculture nor of indus- 
try has been worked out with the complete- 
ness, accuracy, and farsightedness of the 
Army's program. We must examine the en- 
tire manpower problem with an extremely 
critical eye before we decide to endanger our 
military safety. 


TOTAL WAR REQUIRES TOTAL MOBILIZATION OF 
RESOURCES—THIS JOB IS NOT BEING DONE 


Even the most superficial appraisal of the 
present military situation is enough to sup- 
port the conviction that nothing short of an 
all-out utilization of the country's resources 
will be enough to insure victory in the re- 
lentless total war that is being waged against 
us. This means that there must be a large 
increase in the productive labor of the coun- 
try and a severe curtailment, if not aban- 
donment, of all industry not vital to the war 
effort. This admittedly requires a real job 
to be done by those responsible for effecting 
the mobilization of our agricultural and in- 
dustrial resources and of our manpower. 

The simplest and easiest way for them to 
reduce the magnitude and difficulty of this 
job is, of course, to reduce the size of the 
Army since the Army places the biggest strain 
on the Nation's economy and manpower. 
This is also the simplest and easiest way for 
us to lose the war. Furthermore, a cut in 
the Army will not alone automatically place 
available men where needed unless a real job 
of mobilization is done quickly and efficiently. 
Due to wage differentials, industry has been 
and will continue to be a far greater drain 
on agricultural manpower than the Army, 
Efficiency in obtaining the maximum produc- 
tive capacity of agriculture and of industry 
is still at a level far below that required by 
the dictates of military necessity. These 
problems and many others should be solved 
before there is any justification in reducing 
the size of the Army. 


UNTIL TOTAL MOBILIZATION IS EFFECTED COUN- 
TRY’S SAFETY SHOULD NOT BE JEOPARDIZED BY 
CUTTING ARMY 


The chiefs of staff have presented a rea- 
soned, definite program of requirements. 
Other users of labor have not. In the ab- 
sence of a total analysis of manpower de- 
mand, and until everything has been done to 
exhaust the productive capacity of available 
labor, the whole conduct of the war and the 
safety of the country should not be jeopard- 
3 any curtailment in the size of the 

V. 
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That the safety of the country would be 
jeopardized is proved conclusively by an 
analysis of the strategic considerations upon 
which the Army bases its plan for 8,208,000 
officers and men for 1943 and 1944. 


STRATEGY REQUIRES AN ARMY OF OVER EIGHT MIL- 
LIONS IN 1943.—MILITARY MISSION REQUIRES 
EARLY CONCLUSIVE DEFEAT OF GERMANY’S 
GROUND FORCES 


The basic mission of the armed forces, and 
the broad strategy announced by the Presi- 
dent of defeating Germany conclusively in 
Europe while maintaining an active war of at- 
trition against Japan, can only be effected by 
bringing the heaviest possible sustained air 
attack against Germany in the shortest pos- 
sible time in order to pave the way for a 
ground attack which will complete the dis- 
ruption of her forces. This means that a 
ground Army must be mobilized and trained 
so that its maximum impact may be delivered 
in Europe as soon as possible, since there is no 
reasonable assurance that victory can be 
achieved by air power alone. Delay may mean 
a stalemate lasting for a generation. In the 
Pacific an active war of attrition must be con- 
tinued against Japan in order, on the one 
hand, to prevent her from consolidating her 
gains and, on the other hand, to improve our 
position for the main effort against her which 
will come after victory in Europe. 

In order to accomplish this plan, the United 
Nations must overwhelm the Axis air forces 
and muster superior ground forces at every 
point at which the attack is pressed against 
the German-held fortress of Europe. 

Until the final phases, we must maintain 
a force in this country to eject the Japanese 
from the Aleutians, hold Alaska and other 
parts of this hemisphere against renewed in- 
vasions, and operate a base of training, main- 
tenance, and supply for our oversea forces. 


AXIS HAS OVERWHELMING GROUND SUPERIORITY 


The Axis Powers have 483 divisions in the 
European-African theaters; the United Na- 
tions (less the United States) have but 321 
and are outnumbered by 162 divisions. Ja- 
pan has 86 active divisions, plus 200,000 air 
troops; this gives us the measure of the effort 
which we must make to defeat her. Over 
the globe the United Nations (less the United 
States) have a deficit of 146 divisions. Thus 
the Axis Powers have an overwhelming supe- 
riority in land power. This is augmented by 
superiority in battle-trained organizations, 
effective numbers, and an interior position 
which permits the use of relatively short land 
lines of communication. They are strongly 
contesting for air superiority and in the west- 
ern Pacific apparently have naval superiority. 


UNITED STATES MUST REDUCE GROUND FORCE 
DEFICIT AS FAR AND FAST AS POSSIBLE 


China cannot bring land forces to bear 
against Germany. Russia and England can- 
not materially augment the number of their 
divisions even though we were able to fur- 
nish them unlimited munitions. So the only 
way the United Nations’ ground force deficit 
can be reduced is by training and transport- 
ing United States ground force units. 

Therefore, after due consideration to ship- 
ping capabilities, the planned army for 1943 
provides for a total of 100 divisions of all 
types. Thus, even if all these divisions could 
be employed in the African and European 
theaters, the United Nations, in the role of 
the attacker in Europe, would still be faced 
with a deficit of 62 divisions. 


PROPOSED CUT IN THE ARMY REQUIRES A CUT IN 
GROUND FORCES, ABANDONMENT OF STRATEGIC 
PLANS AND DISRUPTION OF THE MILITARY 
EFFORT 
Any reduction in the total planned 

strength of the 1943 Army of 8,208,000 means 

that this disparity in ground troops will be 
increased to an extent which seriously 


threatens the possibility of success of the 
over-all strategic plan which requires that 
the Army Air Forces program must be pushed 
to a rapid conclusion regardless of all other 
considerations. The strength of Services of 
Supply units and installations must also be 
maintained to provide minimum support for 
Overseas forces, In 1943 and 1944, therefore, 
any reductions must be effected by cutting 
the ground force program. There were 73 
divisions organized at the end of 1942. 
Twenty-seven more divisions must be organ- 
ized in 1943 to attain the planned 100 divi- 
sions, A cut of 1,000,000 in the over-all 
strength of 8,208,000 means that if the air- 
force program continues there will be little 
or no increase during 1943 in mobile ground 
forces. A cut of 2,200,000, as has been pro- 
posed by some, would mean that divisions al- 
ready organized must be disbanded in order 
to maintain the Army Air Forces program 
and an organization of Services of Supply 
units sufficient to support overseas forces. 
This would in turn mean abandonment of 
basic strategic plans and a complete disrup- 
tion of our military effort. 


ESTIMATED SHIPPING CAPABILITY REQUIRES AN 
ARMY OF 8,208,000—ESTIMATED SHIPPING 
CAPABILITY A CONTROLLING FACTOR 


The planned strength of Army overseas 
forces for 1943 and 1944 has been controlled 
by the estimates of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff of our capability to transport and main- 
tain them through 1944, Prudence dictates 
that sufficient trained troops be available to 
meet reasonably favorable shipping estimates. 
This number, in turn, controls the total size 
of the Army for 1943 since troops to be 
shipped in 1944 must be trained in this coun- 
try this year. Improved antisubmarine meth- 
ods, the success of present operations to 
control the Mediterranean, and increased new 
construction schedules all point to an im- 
provement in the general situation which 
has existed during 1942. Some proponents of 
proposals to limit the size of the Army chal- 
lenge the estimates of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff d the capacity of United Nations 
shipping to transport and maintain troops 
during 1943 and 1944. This subject is the 
delight of professional statisticians and ama- 
teur strategists. There are so many variables 
involved that any figure can only represent 
the most carefully reasoned estimate using 
the best available information on all perti- 
nent factors. 

However, the combined chiefs of staff and 
their planning committee on transportation 
certainly constitute the most highly quali- 
fied agency to make these estimates since 
shipping capacity depends upon: The rate of 
loss as @ result of enemy action; rate of new 
construction; ratio of Army use of merchant 
shipping to other uses; turnaround; repair 
and maintenance requirements; and finally, 
the total cargo and transport space which will 
be made available by our allies. All of these 
factors are variable and the conditions upon 
which an estimate is based today, may be 
altered radically tomorrow. 


BASING SIZE OF ARMY ON AN UNDERESTIMATE OF 
SHIPPING WOULD BE AN INEXCUSABLE BLUN- 
DER 


The chiefs of staff must, however, base 
their plans upon fairly optimistic estimates. 
To have far more trained units ready for 
shipment overseas than available ships to 
transport and maintain them would be a mis- 
take. To have available ships to transport 
and maintain troops at decisive points of 
action but no adequately trained divisions to 
send in these ships would be a gross and in- 
excusable blunder which might cause our 
defeat. At best, the prolongation of the war 
for a year, perhaps for many years, would be 
the inevitable result. Yet, the military lead- 
ers who have appeared here have clearly 
shown how easily this could happen if the 
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size cf the Army were reduced. Should Ger- 
many be defeated by the end of 1943, thus 
removing entirely the submarine menace 
from our shipping, the force of this argu- 
ment becomes manifest to all. On the other 
hand, acquiescence in the checkmating of our 
strategic policy by the enemy’s submarines 
carries the implication of a prolonged strug- 
gle that might be ended only by a negotiated 
peace instead of unconditional surrender. 


PRESENT PLANS TO MAINTAIN 4,750,000 OVERSEAS 
MAY WELL BE EXCEEDED 


General Edwards has testified that present 
plans are to have fighting forces overseas 
numbering approximately 2,700,000 men by 
the end of 1943 and over 4,700,000 by the end 
of 1944 and that these figures represent a 
substantial increase over thore originally 
estimated and presented to this committee 
earlier in the hearings. Part of this increase 
was due to a reduced estimate of shipping 
losses for 1943 made possible by favorable 
developments in the submarine war during 
the last quarter of 1942. A further increase 
was justified by a reduction in demand on 
shipping by other users. In preparing for 
further such favorable contingencies from 
time to time,. it is essential that there be at 
all times an adequate reserve of trained 
troops in the United States ready for ship- 
ment abroad. Similar revisions might occur 
frequently during 1943 with each revision 
justifying the overseas transport of numbers 
of men in excess of original estimates. 

In the light of all these considerations, the 
War Department can be said to have esti- 
mated its capacity to supply and maintain 
overseas troops most conservatively. There 
are many reasons to believe that actual per- 
formance may well exceed present estimates, 
There is nothing in this record which would 
justify a substitution of some other estimate 
for that of the combined chiefs of staff. 


THE PLANNED NUMBER OF TROOPS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING 1943 AND 1944 IS ESSENTIAL 
TO IMPLEMENT STRATEGIC PLAN-—-NEED A YEAR 
TO TRAIN DIVISIONS TO MEET ENEMY IN BATTLE 


This country is the base of military opera- 
tions wherein our armies must be trained 
and from which they are transported and 
maintained all over the world. General Ed- 
wards has testified that all Army activities 
within the United States during 1943 and 
1944 will be concentrated toward the at- 
tainment of a single goal—the preparation 
of trained, equipped, and balanced forces 
for movement overseas and into decisive 
theaters of operation against the enemy at 
the maximum rate that shipping may per- 
mit. We have evidence that this rate is 
being accelerated and that more troops may 
be called upon to go overseas. This means 
large numbers must be trained early in 1943. 

To insure speedy success in battle with- 
out prohibitive losses, our combat troops 
must be schooled, trained, and hardened 
to meet the enemy. The armies of our en- 
emies, built over a period of years and by 
means of conscription, possess not only a 
high degree of technical efficiency, but now 
have had years of battle experience as well. 
Key men of the German army have been 
battle trained since the Spanish revolution 
of 1936. The entire army was based on a 
program of 2 years’ compulsory military 
training. Much of that army has already 
had over 314 years of battle experience. The 
Japanese have had considerable battle ex- 
perience in China. For centuries they have 
built their army on a Spartan training of 
the individual soldier. The suicidal and 
fanatical zeal of enemy troops, even in de- 
feat, has been clearly demonstrated by the 
Germans in Russia and the Japs on Guadal- 
canal. It is a grave responsibility to pit 
our own young men against such opponents 
without the most adequate and thorough 
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training that we can bestow. This takes 
time. The Army considers that 12 months 
is the minimum period in which a combat 
division can be fully trained for battle. 
Combat crews of our Air Forces require a 
similar period. It must be clearly under- 
stood, therefore, that the size of the forces 
we train in the United States in 1943 gov- 
erns the size of the forces we will have avail- 
able for combat in 1944, 


Approzimate distribution of troops as of end 
of 1943 and 1944 


This table shows the general distribution 
of troops as of the end of 1943 and 1944. It 
will be noted that of the five and one-half 
million troops in the United States at the 
end of the 1943 over two million destined for 
service overseas will have had less than the 
minimum amount of training required. 
These are the men who will be shipped to 
battle in 1944. In 1944 out of the three and 
one-half million men left in this country 
about a million are in training for combat 
service overseas in 1945. At the end of 1943 
there will be 257,000 officers and enlisted men 
in officer and specialist training schools, and 
in universities and colleges; 162,000. are in this 
category in 1944. Unless we are to send green 
troops into battle, this much of the Army at 
least must be in the United States in order 
to receive the requisite training and to have 
sufficient trained units to take advantage of 
the minimum shipping capabilities. This 
accounts for two and a half million of the 
five and a half million in this country in 1943. 
It would be criminal folly to make any cuts 
here. 


OVER 2,000,000 MORE ARE. IN THE AIR FORCES. AND 
DEFENSE COMMANDS 


Of the number in this country in 1943 about 
one and three-quarters million are in the 
Air Forces and at the end of 1944 about one 
and one-half million. When we consider the 
characteristics and range of modern aircraft, 
the United States itself can be considered as 
@ combat base for all air forces whether on 
this continent or other continents. For ex- 
ample, the antisubmerine activities of the 
Army Air Forces, based on the United States, 
are actually engaged in battle. In addition to 
the Air Forces, during the entire 1943-44 
period there are approximately 260,000 troops 
in defense commands necessary to the de- 
fense of strategic points in the United States. 
‘These two forces together account for over 
2,000,000 more im this country at the end of 
1943. No one has seriously proposed to cut 
either of these forces. 


THIS LEAVES AT END OF 1943 ONLY 1,250,000 AS 
BASE AND RESERVE FOR ARMIES TOTALING 
8,208,000—-ONLY HALF MILLION aT END OF 
1944 


Out of the remaining 1,250,000 troops in 
the United States at the end of 1943 and. the 
half million troops in the United States at the 
end of 1944, there must come a strategic re- 
serve against such grave contingencies as an 
attempted invasion of the west coast of North, 
Central, or South America by the enemy, 


which would require extraordinary measures 
and emergency shipments to threatened 
points; a reserve of special service troops 
which must be trained and ready to undertake 
such missions as the reconstruction of re- 
captured ports and other facilities so that 
they can be rebuilt and exploited for further 
operations against the enemy; and finally, 
with this relatively small number, the Army 
must perform all the tasks incident to the 
training of the millions of men to be shipped 
overseas in the period 1943-45 and the opera- 
tion of a military base for supplying, equip- 
ping, and maintaining armies totaling 8,208,- 
000, over 5,000,000 of which are overseas with 
supply lines which in some cases are over 
12,000 miles long. In 1944 this number is 
reduced to half a million. 


CONSIDERING THE COMPLEXITY AND MAGNITUDE 
OF BASH OPERATIONS, THESE NUMBERS ARE 
SURPRISINGLY SMALL 


A modern army’s strength cannot be deter- 
mined by combat ground divisions alone. 
There must be auxiliary and service troops to 
supply them at home and abroad and to per- 
form special tasks for which combat troops 
are neither trained-nor equipped. Combat 
units must have camps in which to live and 
train. Many of these camps approach a good - 
sized city in population and require the serv- 
ices of many men just to keep them running. 
As in a city, utilities must be provided, trans- 
portation and distribution systems operated, 
fire and police services rendered, medical and 
hospital service furnished, administration 
exercised, and the other thousands of tasks 
performed which are incident to any com- 
munity—civil or military. In order that com- 
bat troops may devote their full time to 
training and because many of the services 
must be performed by specially trained ex- 
perts, the above duties are discharged by serv- 
ice troops. These are charged against Army 
strength, although they are largely limited 
service or overage troops and members of the 
Women's Auxiliary Corps (the 
WAAC’s). One hundred and fifty thousand 
WAAC’s are planned for such use under pres- 
ent legislation limiting them to that number. 
If present. proposed legislation is approved 
transferring WAAC’s to the Army and remov- 
ing this limit, the Army plans to use at least 
375,000 or more women in these and similar 
tasks. All of these would be included in the 
8,208,000 and so constitute no drain on the 
total made manpower resources. On the con- 
trary, they leave free a corresponding number 
of men for industrial and farm work. 

The Army must operate the ports of em- 
barkation in the United States; must provide 
military police and internal security protec- 
tion for vital communications and other in- 
stallations; must provide guards for prisoners 
of war—not only our own but many taken by 
our allies; must operate the Alcan Highway 
and maintain our communications with 
Alaska; must furnish personnel for arsenals, 
proving grounds, staging areas, replacement 
depots, and reception centers. A constant 
stream of men must be passing through re- 
placements for our overseas units. Depots 
must be operated at full capacity to Insure an 
adequate flow of equipment and materials, 
All of these activities and many others re- 
quire men whose total runs into the hundreds 
of thousands. Those are all essential jobs 
which must be done to build, supply, and 
maintain an Army to defeat the Germans in 
Europe. No one has shown where a saving 
can be made by cutting out any of them. 
They must be done. 

The importance of maintaining a strategic 
reserve of service troops cannot be overesti- 
mated. The conquering of the Axis Powers 
is a step-by-step process to evict them from 
strongly fortified occupied areas. The enemy 
will completely destroy all port, transporta- 
tion, and communications facilities and the 
like which they may be forced to abandon. 
These must be rebuilt to an operating con- 
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dition with speed to permit of the supply 
and transportation of our forces for further 
early advances against the enemy. This will 
require a great number of trained, special- 
ized troops for its accomplishment. As the 
enemy is blasted out of his successive strong- 
holds, additional troops. will be required to 
maintain law and order and assist. in re- 
building and placing in operation essential 
facilities and utilities for the support of our 
forces and of the peoples of the occupied 
areas. These specialized troops must be on 
hand when needed and to insure an adequate 
supply their training must start now, and 
continue for a long period and even after the 
military defeat of the enemy. 


BASE AND RESERVE TROOPS REDUCED TO MINIMUM 
BY END OF 1944 


If conservative estimates of shipping capa- 
bilities are realized, the Army’s strategic re- 
serve will drop dangerously low by the end of 
1944; if optimistic shipping estimates are 
realized, the strategie reserve will be wiped 
out altogether. To preserve its strategic re- 
serve the Army has plans to recover from its 
training and service installations m the 
United States, upward of a half million men 
in late 1943 and early 1944 and thereby cre- 
ate and train additional fighting units. 
Such recovery will be possible at that time 
as peak mobilization will have been reached 
and passed, and the Army will be beginning 
to level off. This process will continue until 
installations and men remaining in the 
United States will be barely those necessary 
for security and for the maintenance of our 
armies overseas. No cut can be made here. 


ONLY WAY TO REDUCE SIZE OF ARMY IS TO REDUCE 
TRAINING—THIS THREATENS DEFEAT 
Hence, it is apparent that reduction in the 

planned strength of the Army now Inevitably 
must result in either or both of two things in 
1944: Either we will not have enough trained 
combat soldiers to exploit our shipping capa- 
bilities and so bring the war to a speedy and 
successful conclusion or we will have ta send 
soldiers abroad who are not fully trained for 
battle and accept the staggering losses which 
must result. There is absolutely no justifi- 
cation in risking these results either of which 
spells defeat or stalemate. We must not take 
this risk if we have the manpower to do the 
job. 

MANPOWER RESOURCES ARE MORE THAN ADEQUATE 
TO SUPPORT ARMED FORCES OF 11,000,000 
MEN—1942 LABOR FORCE OF 60,200,000 
WORKERS 
The labor force of this country as of Decent- 

ber 1, 1942, was 60,200,000 workers. The fol- 

lowing tables show the distribution of our 
labor force as of December 31, 1942, and the 
estimated manpower requirements as of 

December 31, 1943: 


Distribution of manpower 
Un millions} 


Total labor force 


etion. 
Transportation and public 
utilities 


ma de m, FSE 
ow ma M D ne 


1 Includes War Shipping Adminlstration operating 
personnel, 


— 
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NEED 10,218,000 ADDITIONAL WORKERS FOR 1943 
It is estimated that the net additions to 

the labor force of 1942 during the calendar 

year 1943 will be over 10,218,000, distributed 

as follows: 

Augmentation for the military 


forces, Jan. 31-Dec. 31, 1943. 3, 618, 000 
Replacements for the military 
forces (estimated) 1, 000, 000 
Munitions industries 1, 800, 000 
Nonagricultural industry. 300, 000 
Snell! een 6, 718, 000 
Seasonal farm workers 3, 500, 000 
Grand total 10, 218, 000 


The source of the figures on distribution of 
manpower and estimated needs as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, are from documents of the War 
Manpower Commission and the military 
services, 


POTENTIAL SUPPLY OF 13,100,000 WORKERS FOR 
1943 

How can we meet these needs? It is esti- 
mated that the following sources of additional 
labor to meet our war requirements are pos- 
sible and practicable without serious dis- 
turbance to the civilian economy of the coun- 
try: 

From less essential industry (Di- 
rector, Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply) ——— 

Decrease in construction workers 
(Chief of Engineers estimates 
500,000 from Army contracts 
P eh ten pele ames 

From unemployed (War Man- 
power Commission) 

Normal additions to the labor 
force (17-year-olds not in labor 
force 1,785,706) (War Manpower 
Commission) 

Women not now in the labor force 
(16,000,000 women without chil- 
dren under 16 years of age) 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics) 

Saving of workers due to 48 hour 
workweek prescribed by War 
Manpower Commission (War 
Manpower Commission) 

Rehabilitated discharged soldiers 
(estimated) 

Seasonal farm workers, principally 
from the 8,000,000 boys and girls 
in schools and colleges, trades- 
men, and workers in finance, 
insurance, eto 3, 500, 000 


2, 800, 000 


700, 000 
500, 000 


POTENTIAL EXCESS OF 3,000,000 WORKERS IN 
1943 


While our 1943 manpower needs for addi- 
tions to the military services, to industry, and 
to agriculture amount to 10,218,000, we have 
a potential supply of some 13,100,000 workers, 
or an excess of approximately 3,000,000. 


FULL UTILIZATION OF EXISTING LABOR FORCE 
WOULD MAKE EVEN MORE AVAILABLE 


In addition to the sources of potential 
workers just listed, the full utilization of the 
existing labor force of this country would 
reduce materially the requirements for addi- 
tional labor. Some of the glaring deficiencies 
in full utilization of workers now existing in 
our industries are as follows: 


Absenteeism 


The rate of absenteeism of workers in our 
industrial plants is increasing very rapidly 
and has been estimated to be as high as 15 
percent, In some of our higher paid indus- 
tries the rate is even higher. A reduction of 
absenteeism would materially lessen the ad- 
ditional requirements for labor in those in- 
dustries, 

Turn-over of labor 

The turn-over of labor caused by men in 
essential jobs seeking higher paid jobs is 
reaching startling proportions. When a man 


changes his job he not only loses time be- 
tween jobs but also his efficiency in the new 
job is less at the start than in the one in 
which he was working. Familiar surround- 
ings and supervisory personnel that he knows 
and understands tends to increase efficiency 
of workers. 


The lengthening of the workweek from 48 
to 54 hours 


An effective lengthening of the workweek 
from 48 to 54 hours for industrial workers 
would increase production by approximately 
10 percent without further increase of per- 
sonnel. This, of course, would reduce re- 
quirements for additional workers or would 
make workers available for other jobs. 


Increased productivity of individual workers 


The efficient utilization of individual work- 
ers in war industries which have expanded 
very rapidly, such as shipbuilding, aircraft, 
and munitions industries, is far from what it 
should be. To a large extent this is due to 
poor supervision. Existing supervisory per- 
sonnel staffs are not fully trained. Further, 
the individual workers have not been trained 
to their highest efficiency. Training of 
supervisory personnel and training of indi- 
vidual workers will do a great deal to increase 
production without increasing the working 
force. In some concerns, through training 
supervisory personnel and individual workers 
and through realinement of the flow of ma- 
terials, production has been increased as 
much as 50 to 70 percent. In shipbuilding, 
certain shipyards are making the same type 
ship, utilizing less than 500,000 man-hours 
per ship; while in other shipyards as high as 
1,300,000 man-hours per ship were required. 
Contracts for Liberty ships are based on the 
assumption that 513,000 man-hours are 
needed to build a ship. Contractors are paid 
a bonus or penalized for utilizing fewer or 
more man-hours of labor in constructing 
these ships. If we should eliminate turn-over 
and absenteeism, and workers worked 40 
hours per week 50 weeks per year, the con- 
struction of 18,900,000 tons of Liberty ships 
would require only 484,785 men. At the pres- 
ent time we have 496,000 men employed in 
yards building Maritime Commission ships. 
At the present time it is estimated 204,000 to 
304,000 additional workers will be needed this 
year to meet the above-mentioned program 
of shipbuilding. Obviously, allowance is 
being made for absenteeism, turn-over, and 
inefficiency of workers. 

In many other industrial plants, estimates 
of labor required have been materially re- 
duced due to better morale of workers, reduc- 
tion of absenteeism, more effective utilization 
of existing personnel, and better alinement 
of flow of production. Possibilities along 
these lines should be exhausted before re- 
course is had to military manpower as the 
only solution. 


AGRICULTURE PRESENTS THE MOST DIFFICULT AND 
CRITICAL MANPOWER PROBLEM BUT THE ARMY 
IS THE LAST PLACE, NOT THE FIRST PLACE, TO 
LOOK FOR ITS SOLUTION 
The most critical manpower problem and 

the most difficult one to solve is that of 

providing the necessary farm workers to pro- 
duce the crops necessary to feed our own 
armed forces and civilian population and 
still meet our foreign commitments. It has 
been charged that the Army, in determining 
its strength for 1943, ignored the needs of 
agriculture for manpower to such an extent 
that enough food will not be produced to go 
around. The evidence presented here shows 
that the Army has not ignored agriculture 
in the war effort. On the contrary, it shows 
that the proponents of a smaller Army are 
ignoring the unpleasant but vital fact that 
total war, by its very nature, places a most 
severe strain on manpower and agriculture 
as well as on all the other resources of the 
country in order to support armed forces 
of sufficient strength to crush the armed 
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forces of enemies mobilized for total war. 
It shows that to cut the Army as a first 
resort to ease that strain is to admit the 
inability of the country to wage the total 
war she has entered. This is, in short, to 
admit defeat before we have begun the bat- 
tle. This is unconscionable. Every other 
means of meeting this critical and difficult 
problem must be exhausted first. All the 
evidence clearly shows that this has not been 
done. 


MANPOWER AND FOOD MUST BE MOBILIZED FOR 
TOTAL WAR ON A SCALE COMPARABLE TO THAT 
OF OUR ENEMIES’ AND ALLIES’ EFFORTS 


It is a noncontroversial fact that we are 
still living in this country on a high peace- 
time standard with regard to everything, and 
particularly food. In fact, the standard of 
food for the civilian population is higher 
than it has ever been before due to the 
ability of the worker to purchase more and 
better food than ever before. 

We are engaged in a life and death strug- 
gle with powerful and brutal nations who 
have fully mobilized all resources of man- 
power, food, and other materials for total 
war. There does not appear to be as full a 
realization of these facts in this country 
with regard to food and manpower as there 
is with regard to critical materials. We have 
established rigid controls on nonessential use 
and on allocations of materials. But, up to 
now, we have not yet begun to do these things 
with regard to the vital war resources of 
food and manpower on any scale comparable 
to that of our enemies nor even to that of 
our allies, 


1943 FOOD PROGRAM CAN BE MET IF FOOD AND 
FARM LABOR ARE PROPERLY DISTRIBUTED 


As a matter of fact, evidence presented 
here has demonstrated that at the present 
time we have ample food if it is properly dis- 
tributed. Very little consideration has been 
given to the fact that increases in cur armed 
forces substantially reduce the requirements 
of the civil population. However, we can get 
along with a great deal less food, both in and 
out of the armed forces, especially if we ra- 
tion ourselves to the extent that even the 
English have, to say nothing of the Germans 
and Russians. It has been reported that 
English children raised under the ration sys- 
tem are more healthy than before rationing. 
The same thing is true of the health of the 
English worker and his efficiency. This is 
due to the fact that the ration is a better 
balanced diet than that which they were 
accustomed to. Iam sure that the health of 
the people of this country would be much 
better if they ate a better balanced diet, and 
that this can be produced in adequate quan- 
tities. 

It is true that the agricultural program for 
1943 requires an increase in the production 
of certain crops over that of 1942. It is not 
true that a shortage of farm workers, due 
primarily to the expansion of the armed 
forces, will necessarily prevent this program 
from being met. Nor is it true that a reduc- 
tion in the number of men to be inducted 
into the Army during 1943 is the way to solve 
the problem. On the contrary, the January 
13 Labor Report of the Department of Ag- 
riculture shows that there were more than 
8,170,000 workers on farms as of December 
$1, 1942. This is only 100,000 less than were 
on the farms December 31, 1941; yet the 
armed forces were expanded by almost 5,000,- 
000 during 1942. Total farm production in 
1942 exceeded that for 1941 by 12 percent. A 
recent survey of the Department of Agricul- 
ture disclosed that two-thirds of all farmers 
expect to meet and excel their 1942 produc- 
tion, despite the tightening labor situation. 
There have been many reports of a scarcity of 
skilled help for dairy and poultry farms, but 
total milk production during January 1943 
surpassed the record established for the same 
month last year. Egg production during 
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January was also substantially higher than 

a year ago. 

PRINCIPAL DRAIN ON AGRICULTURAL EABOR 19 
INDUSTRY, NOT ARMY 


The principal cause of reduction in the 
number of farm workers is the attraction of 
high - paid employment in war industry where 
common labor receives pay varying from 65 
cents per hour to $1.25 per hour, and further, 
time and a half for overtime and in a few 
cases double time for overtime. This work 
fs in cities where living and working condi- 
tions are better. These jobs are most attrac- 
tive to farm laborers who are paid as low as 
$1.05 a day with board or $1.35 a day without 
board. 


Loss of manpower by the farms to the 
military services is secondary. To reduce 
the number of workers leaving the farms to 
enter the armed forces, Congress passed an 
amendment to the Selective Service Act (the 
Tydings amendment) which provides for 
determent of workers on productive farms. 
This amendment has reduced the number of 
farm workers being inducted into the mili- 
tary services but it has not stopped the drift 
ef farm labor to high paid industrial jobs. 
The War Manpower Commission, by an or- 
der, froze farm labor employed on dairy 
pesto poultry farms, and cattle-feeding 

farms. This measure has been ineffective 
due to a lack of sanctions to enforce it. Far 
more men left the farm to go into industry 
than to join the armed forces. During the 
period September 1941 to September 1942, 
921,000 workers left the farms to enter in- 
dustry, while only 694,000 were drafted or 
volunteered for military services. Therefore, 
reduction in the size of the military foree 
will not solve the farm labor problem. As 
a matter of fact, it would have little effect 
because farm workers on productive farms 
are already deferred from military service 
and a law which would prohibit the military 
services from taking farm labor could do 
little more. 

The problem of farm labor is a serious one 
and it must be solved but the reduction of 
the Army is not the way to solve it. 


SOLUTION IS TO KEEP ESSENTIAL FARM LABOR 
ON PRODUCTIVE FARMS 


The most important and most necessary 
step to stop the flow of farm workers to high 
paid industrial jobs is one which will hold 
the existing supply of farm workers on es- 
sential farm jobs. There seems no way of 
doing this except by some law such as in 
effect in England and Canada. 


ONE-THIRD OF COUNTRY’S FARMS PRODUCE 64 
PERCENT OF ALL CROPS 


Another step is that farmers operating sub- 
sistence or submarginal farms could be moved 
to productive farms and the small subsistence 
farms be cultivated by the farm laborer's fam- 
ily, or several such farms could be cultivated 
by a single farmer and his family. One-third 
of the farms of this country produce only 3 
percent of the total erops of the country. 
On the other hand, one-third of the farms 
of the Nation produce 84 percent of the farm 
crops of the Nation. Obviously the employ- 
ment of labor on some of our farms is used 
most ineffectively and in a manner not con- 
sistent with the demands of war for the most 
efficient productivity of all resources of men 
and materials. 


MANY OTHER STEPS SHOULD BE TAKEN WHICH 
WILL. SOLVE PROBLEM WITHOUT REDUCING 
ARMY 


Another step that can be taken is the im- 
mediate importation of Puerto Rican labor 
for farm work for the duration of the war. 
There are several hundred thousand Puerto 
Ricans unemployed and anxious to work at 
‘the present time. Mexican farm workers 
should be brought into the country in far 
larger numbers than the Department of 


Agriculture and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion imported last year. 

Another step that can be taken is the 
utilization of the Japanese in the concentra- 
tion camps of the War Relocation Authority. 
Other allens in internment camps and pris- 
oners of war, who will be coming into this 
country in ever- numbers, should 
be utilized as farm labor insofar as prac- 
ticable. 

Another step is a national publicity cam- 
paign to stimulate the return to the farms 
of farm laborers now employed in industrial 
plants. 

Another step is an intensive recruiting 
campaign among workers in banks, real- 
estate offices, insurance offices, stores, school 
ehildren, school teachers, and women not in 
the labor force, in small towns for work on 
the farms during the planting and harvest- 
ing season. This program is now being car- 
ried out by the Department of Agriculture 
and the War Manpower Commission. 

Another step is intensification of the tram- 
rn te program of the Department of Agricul- 

ture, augmented and assisted by agricultural 
training programs under the vocational ed- 
ucational authority of the States. This 
training program fs necessary to increase the 
efficieney of our farm labor. 

During the last World War a great deal 
of the food was raised by small victory 
gardens. An intensive campaign to pro- 
mote the development of victory gardens and 
poultry raising in the back yards through- 
out the Nation would materially increase 
our food supply. Housewives and school 
ehildren could tend these gardens and tend 
the poultry with no inroads whatsover on 
the manpower supply of the country. 

A greater utilization of the over 6,000,000 
women living on farms but not included in 
the farm working foree, would also help to 
solve the farm-laber problem during the 
harvest season. 

Another step fs providing sufficient labor- 
saving farm machinery by pooling such ma- 
chinery in counties in order to secure maxi- 
mum use. Where possible that use should 
be on a 24-hour basis, 7-day week. Adequate 
spare parts for farm machinery should be 
assured by the War Production Board. 


THESE STEPS SOLVE THE PROBLEM WITHOUT RE- 
BDUCING THE ARMY—AS A LAST RESORT TROOPS 
CAN HARVEST CROPS IN EMERGENCIES 


All these steps should be taken before cut- 
ting down the size of the Army which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have decided are essen- 
tial to their plans for defeating the enemy 
as early as possible. These are all 
practical and will solve the farm-labor supply 
for the calendar year 1943. They make 
possible the labor necessary to meet the food 
program as now set up by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

They are no more than the dictates of 
modern war require and less than our ene- 
mies and many of our allies are already doing. 
They require no cut in the size of the Army. 

The War Department has presented a plan 
whereby Army troops could be used to help 
harvest crops in emergencies even though this 
would interfere with their Army training. 
Under this plan these troops would be used 
as military units so that they can be ade- 
quately housed, fed, and disciplined. This 
does not mean that the troops of such a 
unit must all work on a single large farm so 
that small farmers could not be helped. The 
individual members. of the military unit can 
work on all the farms surrounding the loca- 
tion of the camp of the unit. 

The Army, in determining its size for 1943, 
has very evidently given long and serious 
consideration to the needs of manpower to 
produce the necessary munitions of war and 
food necessary for all our commitments, as 
well as to civilian production of items neces- 
sary for the health and comfort of our peo- 
ple. The figures presented in support of the 


| prove that we have ample 
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plans of the Combined Chiefs of Staff clearly 

manpower in this 
country to provide armed forces necessary to 
win the war as quickly as possible, to provide 
the workers necessary for essential industries, 
and for the production of the Department of 
Agriculture's food program. However, it is 
clearly apparent that manpower must be allo— 
categ and employed efficiently if we are to 
meet all these requirements. This will 
require an efficient mobilization of all the 
country’s resources, including agricultural 
manpower. Failure to do so will jeopardize 
the winning of the war. 


SOME AUTHORITIES WOULD DEFER CONCLUSIVE 
VICTORY RATHER THAN PULLY MOBILIZE 


There are those who would so jeopardize the 
winning of the war by substituting their 
military fudgment for that of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff; who are willing to risk a pro- 
tracted war or stalemate rather than take the 
steps to mobilize ourselves for early 
and conclusive defeat of the enemy; who be- 
lieve that we are not economically strong 
enough to wage total war om the same scale 
and at the same rate as our enemies. Fore- 
most among these is the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover. Whatever Mr. Hoover’s standing as 
a military expert may be, his record as an 
economist is known to all of us. He twice 
has attempted to predict the military future 
of the United States upon the basis of his 
analysis of the country’s economic ability to 
produce all the things necessary for total war 
while raising, training, and shipping an army 
overseas to defeat the German Army. Once 
was on October 27, 1917, in a memorandum 
of which I have a copy. He did it again on 
February 8, 1943, when he released to the 
press a summary of his testimony at.an execu- 
tive session of this subcommittee. A com- 
parison of these two documents conclusively 
demonstrates that Mr. Hoover has learned 
very little about modern warfare im the inter- 
vening period of over 25 years. If the coun- 
try had heeded his advice in 1917, it would 
have lost the First World War beyond per- 
adventure of a doubt. 

The parallels between what he said then 
and what he said now are so striking that 
significant excerpts from each are here set out 
in parallel columns: 


1943 


“If we attempt too 
much on the military 
side, we may commit 
the fatal error of 
overstrain on the 
home front and thus 
damage our effective- 
ness in ultimate vic- 


“There is a limit to 
our capacities and 
Tesources, great as 
they are. 
With one year of war, 
strains on the home 
front are already evi- 
dent. We have im- 
pending decrease in 
production of meats 
and fats. Yet a great 
increase in this pro- 
duction is imperative 
if we are to support 
the home fronts in 
Britain and Russia. 
And beyond that, to 
expand production to 
meet post-war fam- 
ine. And if we do 
not do the latter, we 
will have no peace 
after victory. 


3 Appended in full. 


1917 

“I feel apprehen- 
sive of a great danger 
overhanging this 
country if we should 
place a million and a 
half of men at the 
front. 


mining the founda- 
tion of our produc- 
tive capacity, and it 
is in our productivity 
of focd and muni- 
tions that the safety 
of the world must 
rest. Therefore, I 
venture that from 
the point of view of 
proper conservation 
and use of the whole 
world’s food supplies, 
of the maintenance 
of the proper produc- 
tivity in munitions 
and their transport, 


resources, 
should be seriously 


1943 


But overriding 
any generalizations, 
we have for the next 
year, and possibly 
two years, a bottle- 
neck upon our mili- 
tary front. That bot- 
tleneck is shipping, 
both freighters and 
tankers, 


“No one can doubt 
the strain in this 
program of 100 bil- 
lions annual war ex- 
penditure. To con- 
tinue that rate at the 
present purchasing 
value of money over 
3 or 5 years will make 
dangerous strains. 


“The United Na- 
tions now have a 
ring around the 
European Axis and 
the Japanese. From 
these rings we are do- 
ing an effective job of 
aggressive attrition 
to their home fronts. 
„ * Time runs 
in our favor in this 
war. We do not, 
therefore, need try to 
do everything all at 
once. The knock- 
out blow to Germany 
can be delivered 
more certainly in 
1944 than in 1943. 


“Such a program 
might not meet the 
views of the generals 
or admirals, who of 
necessity look only to 
the maximum mili- 
tary activity, but it 
is a serious consider- 
ation that we might 
break tthe back of our 
people on the home 


front and start inter- 


nal degeneration, 
such as is now the 
fate of Germany. We 
should not imperil it 
by doing too much 
too fast. Especially 
when time runs in 
our fayor.” 
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1917 


considered as to 
whether we should 
make any addition 
to the armies in 
France. 

The figures which 
I possess on the 
available shipping in 
the world certainly 
do not bear any hope 
of such consumma- 
tion” (the movement 
of armies to France) 
“if future losses are 
allowed for * . 
In the particular of 
the use of shipping 
for the movement of 
food, I want to im- 
press upon you the 
critical necessity of 
moving food from 
the more remote 
markets in prefer- 
ence to the move- 
ment of armies. 

“The drain upon 
the credits of this 
country is to my 
mind at present 
running to greater 
dimensions than the 
saving capacity of 
our people, and that 
we sooner or later 
must have relief 
from some portion of 
this charge. 

“I have no right to 
speak from a military 
point of view, but 2 
years of fairly active 
mind on both sides 
of the front have im- 
pressed me with the 
fact that if the west- 
ern line is impregna- 
ble to 5,000,000 men, 
it will be no more im- 
pregnable by the 
addition of another 
million. * *. > 
The problem is solely 
one of artillery action 
and thereby the at- 
trition of Germans, of 
our ability to outlast 
in the food struggle, 
and in the use of the 
new airplane rein- 
forcements. 

“I feel that we are 
not in this war to 
create the glory of 
soldiers, but in the 
defense of the whole 
world, and that we 
should submit our- 
selves to the place as 
(sic) farmers and 
mechanics if it is 
necessary for us to 
do so in order that 
we should win.” 


IF WE HAD HEEDED MR. HOOVER’S 1917 ADVICE 
THE ALLIES WOULD HAVE LOST WORLD WAR NO. 
1—HIS 1943 ADVICE IS THE SAME 
There is nothing new under the sun. He 

didn’t think we could do it then. He doesn’t 


think we can do it now. 


The leaders of the 


Imperial German Army, von Hindenburg and 
von Ludendorff, stated that it was the pres- 
ence of 2,000,000 fresh American soldiers in 
France with others arriving at a rate of overa 
quarter of a million a month which was di- 
rectly responsible for the defeat of the Ger- 
man Armies in November 1918. All military 
historians have agreed that it was only the 
interjection of an American army between 
the spearhead of the German attack and Paris 
in June of 1918 which turned almost certain 
German victory at that time into an over- 
whelming defeat in 5 months. The Allies 
would have been defeated in 1918 if the 
United States had followed Mr. Hoover's ad- 
vice, all the evidence indicates that they will 
suffer defeat or stalemate if they heed it 
now. 

The type of leadership which tells us that 
this country of 135,000,000 people—the rich- 
est, most highly industrialized, and most re- 
sourceful country in the world—is not eco- 
nomically capable of mobilizing an armed 
force of 11,000,000 in order to bring about 
the unconditional surrender of the enemy 
as quickly as possible—is not the leadership 
for total war. Germany, with a total popula- 
tion of less than 90,000,000 persons (includ- 
ing Austria, parts of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and other territories added during the cur- 
rent war) has been able to mobilize and main- 
tain a military force of over 11,000,000, or 
over 12 percent of her population, The 
United Kingdom has now approximately 10 
percent of her population in her armed forces, 
Even in the last war France put more than 
10 percent of her population under arms. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that the United 
States, with a population of more than 135,- 
000,000 persons, fighting a war for its very 
existence, cannot mobilize 11,000,000, or only 
8 percent of her population, for her military 
forces. 

CONCLUSION 


STRATEGIC PLANS FOR OFFENSIVE IN 1943—44 
REQUIRE AN ARMY OF 8,208,000 IN 1943 

The United Nations are engaged in com- 
bined military operations based upon strategic 
plans which require attacking the German 
Army in 1943 and 1944 with large enough 
ground forces to crush that army and bring 
about the unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many. 

The enemy now has overwhelming ground 
superiority. The United Nations, other than 
the United States, are already so fully mo- 
bilized for total war that they are unable to 
augment their own ground forces by suffi- 
cient numbers of units to allow them E 
undertake this task alone. Therefore, the 
United States must transport the maximum 
number of ground forces overseas in 1943 
and 1944 which available shipping will allow. 
While this ground force is being built up, 
the plans require that the foundation of 
German military power be weakened by an 
overwhelming air force. Meanwhile, an ac- 
tive war of attrition must be maintained 
against Japan, the Western Hemisphere must 
be protected from attack, and a base of mili- 
tary operations must be built up in the 
United States to train, transport, supply, and 
maintain armies all over the world. 

This requires that an army of 8,208,000 be 
built in 1943 and maintained in 1944. Any 
cut in this number means a reduction in 
the number of ground forces and a disruption 
of the plan. No one except Mr. Hoover has 
seriously questioned the validity of these 
military plans as the most effective way of 
bringing the war to an early and victorious 
conclusion. To do so is to impugn the judg- 
ment of the military leaders to whom we 
have entrusted the military safety of the 
country. His validity as a military prognos- 
ticator in 1943 is disposed of by his 1917 pre- 
dictions. Some have questioned the possi- 
bility of shipping the numbers planned for 
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overseas service in 1943 and 1944. Some ques- 
tions spring from a lack of full information as 
to all the variable factors entering into esti- 
mates of shipping capabilities. These ques- 
tions have been satisfactory answered here. 
Others have questioned the numbers planned 
to be in this country in training for over- 
seas service, Such questions spring from the 
lack of a full appreciation of the time nec- 
essary to train a highly technical modern 
army for combat with the ruthless, fanatical, 
expertly trained, and battle-hardened soldiers 
of our enemies. These questions have been 
satisfactorily answered. Others have ques- 
tioned the numbers necessary to operate the 
military base of operations. This, again, is 
due to the lack of a full appreciation of the 
immensity of the global theater in which 
our armies are required to fight. This has 
been fully explained here. 

All these questions are resolved by a fair 
and reasoned analysis of the Army's task and 
its plans for accomplishing it. The answer 
is that the plan is the only one offering any 
reasonable hope of early and conclusive vic- 
tory and that an army of 8,208,000 is neces- 
sary to the success of that plan. 


CIVILIAN ECONOMY CAN SUPPORT AN ARMY OF 
8,208,000 AND STILL PRODUCE THE FOOD ESSEN- 
TIAL TO VICTORY 


The only remaining question then is this: 
Can the civilian economy support the plan? 
No one has claimed that it is impossible. 
No one can reasonably say so in the light of 
what our allies and enemies have already 
done and are doing under complete mobiliza- 
tion programs. All that the critics of the 
plan have said is that it will place a severe 
strain upon our economy. They have said 
that it will be difficult to keep the men on 
the farms producing the food that we need. 
All of this is true. But these critics go one 
step further and say that the only way to 
keep the men on the farm is to reduce the 
size of the Army. This is a fatal error. 


TO CUT THE ARMY IS TO PROLONG THE WAR 


The large army is one of the strains and 
problems required by total war. The unusual 
demand upon agriculture is another. Both 
of these strains must be withstood if we are 
to defeat the enemy conclusively and as soon 
as possible. To relieve one strain by crack- 
ing the other wide open is to break the whole 
structure. 

The war cannot be won, even with an over- 
whelming surplus of food, without soldiers 
on the enemy’s ground in sufficient strength 
to crush him. The war cannot be won by an 
overwhelming number of soldiers if they and 
the civilian population are starved (alithough 
it must be said in all fairness that, while 
starving armies have won great victories, 
nonexistent armies have never accomplished 
such victories). Wecan and must both pro- 
duce the food and build the Army. This we 
can and must do by mobilizing in 1943 and 
not in 1945, 1946, or 1947 on a basis com- 
parable to that of our allies and enemies. 
The only alternatives are: at worst, defeat; 
at best, a stalemate or a prolonged struggle 
ending very possibly in a negotiated peace 
instead of unconditional surrender. 

THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 

FEBRUARY 27, 1943. 


APPENDIX 


MEMORANDUM FROM HERBERT HOOVER TO 
COLONEL HOUSE, OCTOBER 27, 1917 

There are some phases of the international 
problem which impress me very strongly. 
The first is that the curtailment of food ship- 
ments from more remote markets is, in itself, 
a complete sign of decadent transportation 
and the narrowing volume of transport avail- 
able to the whole of the Allied cause. There- 
fore, the whole transportation program needs 
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to be critically searched from the point of 
view of the available shipping and its agreed 
priority use. 

It appears to me— 

1. That priority by all transportation must 
be given to the movement of food, and upon 
the inward movement to the various manu- 
facturing nations of materials which form 
the foundations of munitions and the out- 
ward movement of these munitions to the 
front. 

2. The movement of special services such 
as airplane forces, engineers, etc., across the 
Atlantic. 

8. The movement of our armies to France. 

I feel great apprehension that a proper co- 
ordination and statesmanlike handling of 
this whole situation does not permit of the 
third undertaking. The figures which I pos- 
sess on the available shipping in the world 
certainly do not bear any hope of such con- 
summation if future losses are allowed for. 
These figures are, of course, subject to more 
drastic revision as to the use to which ships 
are being placed. 4 

In the particular of the use of shipping for 
the movement of food, I want to impress 
upon you the critical necessity of moving 
food from the more remote markets in pref- 
erence to the movement of armies. I feel 
apprehensive of a great danger overhanging 
this country, if we should place 1,500,000 
men in the front, that the shipping left after 
they had been provided for will drive the 
Allied countries wholly to this market for 
their food supply, and that it may turn out 
over a lengthened period to be entirely in- 
sufficient. 

In connection with this event, it is useless 
to sit like children and say that so long as 
our Army can be fed all is well. We have 
absolutely to feed not only the Allied armies, 
but the whole of their civil populations, or 
our Army may be enveloped in the social 
cataclysm in Europe, and its retreat abso- 
lutely cut off. 

There is another feature to this whole mat- 
ter which I think commands attention, The 
drain upon the credits of this country is to 
my mind at present running to greater di- 
mensions than the saving capacity of our 
people, and that we sooner or later must have 
relief from some portion of this charge. 

Furthermore, the assembling of millions of 
men under arms here is undermining the 
foundation of our productive capacity, and it 
is in our productivity of food and munitions 
that the safety of the world must rest. 
Therefore, I venture that from the point of 
view of proper conservation and use of the 
whole world's food supplies, of the mainte- 
nance of the proper productivity in muni- 
tions and their transport, and in the guard- 
ianship of our financial resources, that it 
should be seriously considered as to whether 
we should make any addition to the armies 
in France except to the special services that 
I have above referred to. 

I have no right to speak from a military 
point of view, but 2 years of fairly active 
mind on both sides of the front have im- 
pressed me with the fact that if the western 
line is impregnable to 5,000,000 men, it will 
be no more impregnable by the addition of 
another million. 

The problem is solely one of artillery action 
and thereby the attrition of Germans, of our 
ability to outlast in the food struggle, and 
in the use of the new airplane reenforce- 
ments. 

I feel that we are not in this war to create 
the glory of soldiers, but in the defense of the 
whole world, and that we should submit our- 
selves to the place as farmers and mechanics 
if it is necessary for use to do so in order that 
we should win. 

0 . * `a . 


HERBERT HOOVER. 


TESTIMONY OF HERBERT HOOVER AT EXECUTIVE 
SESSION OF SENATE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOM= 
MITTEE ON MANPOWER 
WASHINGTON, February 8—The text of a 

statement issued by Herbert Hoover tcday 

after he had testified before a subcommittee 
of the Senate investigating manpower facili- 
ties follows: 

The American manpower problem involves 
the coordination of wide issues of global 
strategy and strategy for the conduct of our 
home front as well as our military front. If 
we attempt too much on the military side, 
we may commit the fatal error of overstrain 
on the home front and thus damage our ef- 
fectiveness in ultimate victory. It seems to 
me there are three immediate factors in the 
problem. 


First factor—the home front 


There is a limit to our capacities and re- 
sources, great as they are. And in our plan- 
ning we must at least prepare for a long war. 
Including the defeat of Japan, we must en- 
visage at least 3 more years of war, and a 
prudent nation would possibly envisage 5 


With 1 year of war, strains on the home 
front are already evident. We have an im- 
pending decrease in production of meats and 
fats. Yet a great increase in this production 
is imperative if we are to support our own peo- 
ple without destructive hardship and at the 
same time support the home fronts in Britain 
and Russia; and beyond that, to expand pro- 
duction to meet post-war famine. And if we 
do not do the latter, we will have no peace 
after victory. The definite assurance of man- 
power and machinery to agriculture must not 
even be second to ships and planes. 

There are evidences of future decrease in 
the production of oil due to lack of advance 
drilling. We should increase instead of de- 
crease or the whole war machine may be hurt. 
Similar strains are in metal production by 
insufficient labor for development work. 

No one can doubt the strain in this pro- 
gram of one hundred billions annual war 
expenditure. To continue that rate at the 
present purchasing value of money over 3 or 
5 years will make dangerous strains. Reduced 
to our proportionate populations we are 
spending $8,000,000,000 to every $4,500,000,- 
000 of the British and every $4,000,000,000 of 
the Germans, 

If we overdo these strains we will find ex- 
haustion and delays upon our home front. 
Total war is inevitably a race of exhaustion 
between nations, And we must make a 
strong finish. 


Second factor—the war front 


The United Nations now Have a ring 
around the European Axis and the Japanese. 
From these rings we are doing an effective 
job of aggressive attrition to their home 


fronts. Germany and Italy have passed tneir~ 


zenith and are steadily degenerating on both 
the military front and the home front. They 
will be weaker in 1943, and still weaker in 
1944. Japan cannot grow stronger; she is 
losing more tonnage and planes than she can 
construct. Russia has demonstrated her 
ability to at least produce a stalemate on that 
military front, and with aid in food and ma- 
terials from us, will do more. The British 
and ourselves are steadily growing stronger 
on the military front. Time runs in our 
favor in this war. We do not, therefore, need 
try to do everything all at once. The knock- 
out blow to Germany can be delivered more 
certainly in 1944 than in 1943. 


Third factor—the shipping bottleneck 
But overriding any generalizations, we have 
for the next year, and possibly 2 years, a bot- 
tleneck upon our military front. That bot- 
tleneck is shipping, both freighters and 
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tankers. It would seem that its limitations 
should be exhaustively investigated, for it 
may present a controlling base from Which 
many of these home-front manpower ques- 
tions may be determined. 

The official statements are that submarine 
sinkings were such that we made no net gain 
in the United Nations’ tonnage in 1942. Dur- 
ing 1942 we transported about 1,000,000 men 
and their equipment overseas. Obviously, in 
this task and in supplying our allies, we used 
our 1942 tonnage to the utmost, as witness 
the necessity of almost dangerous reduction of 
our coastal movement of oil. Imports of 
food, etc. In addition to transporting more 
men, additional tonnage must be devoted to 
furnishing supplies to every 100,000 sent over. 

Our enlarged shipbuilding in 1943 will ex- 
ceed even the present rate of submarine sink- 
ings by an amount of freight and oil ton- 
nage we can call X. 

With increased escort vessels and other 
methods, we will decrease sinkings and thus 
gain a further amount of tonnage in 1943 
which we can call Y. 

It seems to me it is possible to roughly 
estimate this X tonnage and this Y tonnage 
both in freighters and tankers. We know how 
much tonnage it takes to rt and serv- 
ice each additional million men. A rough 
schedule of the amount of men, equipment, 
and supplies that can be transported month 
by month for 1943 and 1944 is possible for 
a minimum case based on X gain of tonnage 
and in the maximum case based upon Y 
tonnage, 

The military authorities announce the in- 
tention to call 11,000,000 men to the armed 
forces by the end of 1943. 

I do not have the full information upon 
which the shipping bottleneck can be esti-. 
mated, but from such information as I have 
it does not seem that it is necessary to call 
up all of these 11,000,000 men in 1943 either 
to provide the men that can be shipped or to 
be trained for 1944. Nor do we have to manu- 
facture munitions faster than can pass the 
shipping bottleneck to our armies and to our 
allies and to provide reserves against 1944, 

Necessarily there were many unknown out- 
put factors in building production facilities 
and letting contracts for our munitions. We 
are probably producing more of some items 
of munitions than can be used by the men 
whom we can transport or that we can trans- 
port to our allies or provide reserves. If in- 
vestigation develops such items, they could 
be slowed down, and both materials and labor 
devoted to other purposes, such as agriculture 
and mineral production. If this be the case, 
we can also probably greatly reduce the pro- 
posed expenditure for 1943. 


THE THREE FACTORS ADDED 


If we put all these three factors together of 
the obvious strains on the home front, that 
time runs in our favor in the war, the pos- 
sible over-fast production of some munitions, 
and the shipping bottleneck, it would seem 
at least warranted to study a revision of our 
whole program of national production and 
supply based on the bottleneck limitation. 
Tt is possible that this would reduce the finan- 
cial as well as the mineral, the agricultural, 
the food, and other home-front strains. In 
any event, we must have more labor in those 
fields if we are to maintain all national 
strength, 

Such a program might not meet the views 
of the generals or admirals, who of necessity 
look only to the maximum military activity, 
but it is a serious consideration that we might 
break the back of our people on the home 
front and start internal degeneration, such 
as is now the fate of Germany. We should 
not imperil it by doing too much too fast, 
Especially when time runs in our favor. 
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Propaganda or Trial Balloon? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks today in the 
Recorp, I include the following reprint 
from the February 1943 issue of the Bul- 
letin of the Union League Club of Chica- 
go, entitled “Propaganda or Trial Bal- 
loon?”: 


PROPAGANDA OR TRIAL BALLOON? 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE NATIONAL RESOURCES 
PLANNING BOARD'S REPORT ON TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND NATIONAL POLICY 


Insidious propaganda or trial balloon to 
test public reactions to the proposal that the 
Nation's railroads be nationalized? 

These pertinent questions were raised con- 
cerning the monumental report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board entitled 
“Transportation and National Policy” by 
O. W. Dynes, retired general counsel of the 
Milwaukee Road, in two recent talks before 
the club’s committee on transportation, Mr, 
Dynes spoke as a citizen no longer connected 
with transportation, but with a third of a 
century of railroad experience. The board 
is attached to the Executive Office of the 
President and is one of the major policy- 
determining agencies of the present admin- 
istration. 

The report in question is dated May 1942 
but was transmitted to the Seventy-seventh 
Congress by the President November 5, 1942. 
The document consists of 507 oversize pages, 
which would make an ordinary book of at 
least 1,500 pages. It contains, in addition to 
the usual letters of transmittal, a summary 
chapter, 16 monographs, and several good 
maps and graphs. Owen D. Young was 
chairman of an advisory committee. The 
authors were specialists in the different 
Government departments. 

In reviewing the document, Mr. Dynes 
grouped his remarks under three main head- 
ings: (1) An evaluation of the authors and 
their workmanship in the preparation of the 
reports; (2) the case which the report makes 
for the nationalization of the carriers; and 
(3) the report as a “trial balloon” on the 
proposition of taking over the railroads as 
an emergency measure under the President’s 
war powers. 

The report quite comprehensively treats 
the railway, highway, waterway, airway, and 
pipe line services as rendered by each of those 
agencies. The document, in an academic 
sense and form, reveals the points of views of 
its numerous authors and has educational 
value. In its more important aspect, how- 
ever, it has propaganda qualities capably 
prepared and adroitly arranged. 

The most severe critic will concede the 
document has many commendable features; 
several of the monographs are unbiased, 
forthright expressions of their authors’ views, 
said Mr. Dynes. 


Shall the railroads be nationalized? 


In general terms the report presents two 
theories of accomplishing economic coordina- 
tion between the five kinds of this country's 
transportation facilities to a maximum extent 
not now practicable under present laws and 
conditions. 

One of these theories would accomplish 
this coordination by outright Government 
ownership and operation. Under the other 


theory the coordination would be accom- 
plished with private ownership but under a 
new scheme of regulation which, with radi- 
cally changed laws, would vest in a super- 
regulatory agency plenary powers enabling it 
to command and compel such coordination, 
together with regrouping of rail carriers into 
sectional groups, and such consolidations as 
might be determined to accord with enabling 
new laws and with an economic national 
transportation policy. 

The document is a completely prepared 
foundation for carrier nationalization by the 
President and it is no amateur’s job. The 
authors of the 16 monographs, without ex- 
ception, are scholarly critics of the carrier 
business. Some of them evidenced com- 
mendable vision in their arguments for 
planned reports. A few of the monographs 
are highly intelligent presentations of facts 
and conditions and give tone to the whole 
document. Their inclusion, as arranged, 
makes the report more receptive, as propa- 
ganda, by the average reader. Mr. Dynes 
stated that his presentation of “only a few 
of its interesting aspects is by no means with 
the purpose of damning the report with faint 
praise or light criticism but rather to point 
to its capabilities as insidious propaganda 
and as a trial balloon to test public reac- 
tions.” 

However, most of the monographs, in Mr. 
Dynes’ opinion, lend no material support to 
the section by Ralph L. Dewey (p. 278, pt. I, 


sec. VIII), principal economist of the board, 


who “assumes to advise that there is a re- 
cently revived public interest in public own- 
ership of railroads and that the advocates 
of public ownership are ‘actuated, for the 
most part, not by doctrinaire ideologies but 
by practical considerations’.” 

Mr. Dewey's lack of confidence in private 
operation, individual enterprise, the profit 
incentive, and the American way in trans- 
portation is given some degree of support, 
particularly in respect of paternalism in 
American Government, by views expressed 
by the director of the study, Ralph J. Wat- 
kins, in his “Summary Report” and by the 
circumstances of the inclusion of the Dewey 
monograph in the document as transmitted 
to the President. 

In the build-up for Government ownership, 
the author contrasts the prospective excel- 
lence of carrier management by politically 
appointed Government agents with his ap- 
praisal of private management as presently 
conducted. A norm in Europe's railroads is 
naively implied. = 

The members of the President's plannin 
board and their director of the study have 
approved this monograph at least to the ex- 
tent of transmitting it to the President as a 
conspicuous part of their three times revised 
document. 

“If this bureaucratic policy is sound as to 
the principal carriers, it is sound in princi- 
ple as to all of the carriers and if sound as to 
all of the carriers, is it not also sound as to 
power companies, communication companies, 
and others affected with public obligations?“ 
queries Mr. Dynes. 

A paradox of much interest, Mr. Dynes 
pointed out, lies in the fact that while some 
of the monographs are placing much em- 
phasis on the importance of coordination be- 
tween carriers such as railroads and truckers 
and are blaming the carriers as obstructors of 
such coordinations, another set of Govern- 
ment experts were building up an investiga- 
tion record aimed at a criminal indictment 
of rail and motor carriers that had under- 
taken a degree of coordination. That crimi- 
nal prosecution was recently suspended by 
an order of Judge Barnes entered at the in- 
stance of the Department of Justice. 
Whether the criminal investigation was timed 
to click with the release of a trial balloon 
might be a mere figment of suspicious minds. 
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Taking over the carriers as a war measure 


The monograph on Government ownership 
would have little practical importance, de- 
clared Mr. Dynes, had not the whole report 
been timed so that it would be available ad- 
vice regarding transportation conditions for 
action within the President’s war power. The 
author's belabored attempts to prove his case 
for Government operation in wartime fall 
flat, in the opinion of Mr. Dynes. For in- 
stance, he is confronted with the strong argu- 
ment of Joseph B. Eastman against Govern- 
ment ownership and operation. He endeavors 
to minimize Mr. Eastman’s current view by 
citing Mr. Eastman’s advocacy of Government 
ownership 23 years ago. 

Mr. Dynes enumerates the following con- 
ditions now prevailing as among those op- 
posing the suggested Government operation 
of the roads as a war measure: 

The fact the railroads were in a position 
to do and are doing an excellent job—that 
dislocations would result from Government 
operation which, as Joseph B. Eastman has 
publicly said, would result in confusion of 
already complicated duties which those car- 
riers are now performing—that the majority 
of American yoters are in favor of the Ameri- 
can way and opposed to paternalistic experi- 
mentation such as was experienced when 
President Wilson took over the railroads for 
Government operation—that the taxpayers 
would see they would be obliged to assume 
deficits—that the public debt would be sub- 
stantially increased—and that there is a 
popular dread of politician management of 
the country’s most important transportation 
agency. 

Mr. Dynes concedes that intelligent, broad- 
minded, well balanced forward planning is 
highly desirable and that men capable of 
such planning are public benefactors. The 
very able Dr. Charles E. Merriam, in his frank, 
straightforward way, told us that the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board is arranging 
to have a planning committee in every Gov- 
ernment department and that each plan will 
be prepared with an alternate plan. We are 
justified in considering, therefore, that the 
plans are public, are for the benefit of the 
public, should not be secret, should be open 
to the public, and that interests to be ma- 
terially affected by them should not be kept 
in the dark nor be subjected to plans in the 
making of which they were not consulted 
and were not represented. 

Doubtless you will agree, concludes Mr. 
Dynes, that the practical politician may view 
such planning as promising a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished,” and will ask— 
what about American democracy, the tax- 
payer, and posterity? 


Food Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment of Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard, read at his press conference 
in Washington, D. C., Thursday, Febru- 
ary 25, 1943: 

From time to time I will make public the 
facts about the supply of food for civilians. 
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It is important that everyone think about 
the food situation of the Nation and his fam- 
Uy in the light of these facts. I feel that the 
American people, if they know the facts, can 
be trusted to help manage their food wisely. 
Given the facts, they will proceed calmly and 
efficiently to make the adjustments in civil- 
ian use of food that are needed so American 
food can fight for us around the globe. 

The food-supply situation today warrants 
neither complacence nor hysteria. I have 
told the American people numerous times in 
recent months that there is going to be 
enough food for essential diets in this coun- 
try, provided we manage our food supplies 
wisely. I repeat that statement today. 

I have also told the American people that 
it is going to be necessary for them to adjust 
their food buying and eating habits; that 
some of us who are accustomed to rather 
lavish eating are going to have to revise our 
diets downward. The time for that is now 


at hand. With the beginning of point ra- 


tioning of processed fruits and vegetables, we 
enter a new phase of wartime living. It is 
not going to be easy. It is not going to be 
very pleasant. But we can enter it with the 
assurance that by careful management we 
shall all have all that we need to eat, even 
if we have to forego some of the food that we 
would like to eat. 

The announcement of the point values of 
canned vegetables and fruits has made it clear 
how much—or how little—of these products 
will be available in the next month to each 
family. As I explained when point rationing 
of these products was announced in Decem- 
ber, the total supply for all of us civilians will 
be about half as large as the large amounts 
we have been getting in recent years. This 
is because these products are required to feed 
our fighting men. Last year we produced 
more of these things than ever before. But 
out of the total production we have set aside 
nearly one-half for our armed forces, and a 
small amount for our allies. Apparently a 
good many people overlooked my report on 
the size of the supply of canned goods for 
civilians, since there was surprise when the 
point values were announced. 

In the month ahead, those who depend on 
processed vegetables that they may buy with 
their points and the fresh vegetables in the 
market, should be careful to stretch their 
buying over the month. They should be 
thrifty both with their coupons and with 
the vegetables, both processed and fresh, 
which they can get. It will not be as easy 
during March to supplement canned vege- 
tables with fresh vegetables as it will be later 
on when vegetables from northern truck crop 
farms and victory gardens begin to be added 
to the supplies now coming from the South. 
With the exception of carrots, vegetables will 
not be very plentiful during March. The re- 
cent freeze in Florida virtually wiped out 
the crops of green peas and snup beans and 
seriously curtailed the crops of lima beans, 
eggplant, peppers, and winter tomatoes. Re- 
ports from Texas indicate that the early cab- 
bage crop will be somewhat light. Many 
people are going to have to get along with 
fewer vegetables in March than they have 
had in the past—that is unless they dip into 
their reserves of five cans per person and of 
home-canned foods, 

The fruit situation is more favorable. 
There are plenty of oranges, tangerines, 
grapefruit and apples on the markets now, 
and more fruits will be coming along shortly. 
Housewives would be well advised, therefore, 
to make full use of fresh fruits so that they 
can expend their ration coupons on canned 
vegetables rather than on canned juices at 
this time. 

The over-all focd picture, for the year 
ahead, looks about the same as it has for 
some time. There have been some changes 
in civilian supply prospects since the first of 
the year. The most notable one was in dried 


peas and beans. We started 1943 with a 
record supply of these. But during the first 
six weeks of the year it became apparent that 
the needs for shipment to fighting fronts, and 
for accumulating reserves of these easily 
stored foods against future contingencies 
would take more than we had calculated in 
early January. Our Russian allies need 
5,000,000 bags of beans out of our total of 23,- 
090,000 bags for their troops who are breaking 
the back of Axis power in Europe and we 
have agreed to furnish them the beans, To 
supply our own forces, and allied forces, and 
build up reserves, civilians will receive about 
2 pounds less per person of these foods than 
they did last year. The figures are 7 pounds 
of beans and nine-tenths of a pound of peas 
for 1943, as compared with 88 pounds of 
beans and 1.2 pounds of peas for 1942. 

We had short notice on the increased de- 
mand for beans and peas and, in conse- 
quence, we had to move pretty quickly. 
There is no question that it makes sense to 
furnish beans and peas to Russia and to ra- 
tion our civilians at an adequate level. 
Every victory by the Russians saves thou- 
sands of the lives of American boys and we 
ought to give Russia all that we can. At the 
same time, we must see to it that there is 
enough food left at home to give our civilians 
an adequate diet. This we intend to do but 
we should distinguish between enough to 
meet our basic needs and enough to meet the 


demand. Because of the vastly increased 


purchasing power and the lessening number 
of articles that can be bought, the demand 
for food is unprecedented and enormous. 
Our surveys show that even if we reserved 
no food for our own armed forces or our 
allies, civilian demand today is so high that 
we would buy and eat all that could possibly 
be produced of many basic foodstufis, 

Although people cannot buy as much as 
they like of everything they want, as a whole 
the American people are better fed now than 
they have ever been. Some people cannot get 
all the food they want, but the increase. in 
the purchasing power of the lower income 
groups has enabled them to buy the foods 
they have wanted and needed all these years. 

In 1942 we turned out more food than ever 
before. But as part of the United Nations’ 
offensive we are feeding more people than 
ever before. We are trying for a larger pro- 
duction in 1943 than in 1942 in the face of 
rising difficulties. However, even though we 
overcome all the difficulties and reach the 
food production goals set, the civilian per 
capita supply of food will be less than last 
year’s near-record civilian supply. But it will 
be about the same in total nutritive value as 
the supply in the average pre-war year. The 
military and lend-lease requirements in 1943 
will amount to about one-quarter of the 
year’s output. To fill these requirements ci- 
vilians will hold their total consumption to 
about the pre-war levels. For some com- 
modities that are the No. 1 fighting foods, 
civilians will cut their consumption below 
the pre-war levels. That is the civilians’ way 
of fighting on the food front alongside our 
boys and our allies all over the world. 

On the basis of present indications, the 
fighting front requirements of military and 
lend-lease use for the various groups of foods 
in 1043 will take the following percentages of 
our total output: 20 to 25 percent of the beef 
(virtually all of which is for American armed 
forces), 30 to 35 percent of pork, 25 to 30 per- 
cent of eggs, 15 to 20 percent of butter, 40 to 
45 percent of cheese, 40 to 45 percent of con- 
densed and evaporated milk, 25 to 30 percent 
of lard, 20 to 25 percent of other edible fats 
and oils, 50 to 60 percent of canned fruits, 35 
to 45 percent of dried fruits, 45 to 50 percent 
of canned vegetables, 10 to 15 percent of 
wheat, and 15 to 20 percent of rice. 

While these large supplies to the 
fronts, civilians will have for themselves an 
even larger supply than in 1942 of grains 
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(except rice), poultry, and potatoes. The per 
capita civilian supply of meats, fluid milk, 
eggs, fresh fruits, dry beans, and peas will be 
about the same or slightly lower than in 
1942. The civilian per capita supply of fish, 
cheese, fats and oils, condensed and evapo- 
rated milk, rice, commercially grown fresh 
vegetables, sugar, coffee, and cocoa will be 
lower than in 1942 and some of these supplies 
may even fall below the pre-war level. This 
is assuming that production goals for 1943 
will be met. 

From any angle, the wartime management 
of food is not an easy task. The food supply 
for average Americans has been so abundant 
that any reStriction upon their purchases is 
a new and unpleasant experience. Adminis- 
tratively, the management of food presents 
enormous difficulties. Mistakes have been 
made already and mistakes will be made in 
the future until we learn how to do the 
things that must be done. 

The people are full partners in the wartime 
management of food. They must be if the 
venture succeeds. Hoarding on the part ot 
an individual means little or nothing but 
multiply that individual by thousands and 
vital food is taken away from soldiers on 
the battlefields, from workers behind the 
lines, and from the children that need it for 
scund and sturdy growth. 

The black markets that have sprung up 
over the country have been compared to the 
speak-easies of the prohibition era. They are 
worse, Potertially, they represent not only 
lawlessness, but a threat to one of our most 
vital weapons of war. A waste of our food 
resources now will prolong the war and will 
cause the death of thousands upon thousands 
of American boys. 

Furthermore, the waste of our food re- 
sources may make impossible a sound and 
lasting peace. In the national interest we 
must stamp out black markets and see to it 
that our food supply is fairly and wisely dis- 
tributed. Every family in this land will 
suffer unless we manage our food supply wise- 
ly. Everyone should contribute all that he 
can toward that wise management, 


The Farmer’s War Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 3, 1943 


Mr, KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
N. K. Carnes, general manager, Central 
Co-operative Association, South St. Paul, 


[From the Co-operative Shipper of February 
1943] 


THE Farmer's War Jon 
(Address by N. K. Carnes, general manager, 

Central Co-operative Association, South St. 

Paul, Minn.) 

We assemble for the twenty-second annual 
business session of your association at the 
most critical time in the history of this Na- 
tion. Today we are engaged in a world con- 
flict to protect individual rights and liberties 
against the advance and onslaught of totali- 
tarlanism and dictatorship. In summing up 
the events of the year 1942 we find that war, 
bloody and realistic, has wrought fearful and 
dreadful havoc throughout the world. Our 
beloved country has stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with its allies in an all-out effort to create 
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a world where peace, good will, and under- 
standing shall eventually reign supreme. Our 
American men on the several fighting fronts 
throughout the world are upholding the best 
traditions of American soldiers. Our leader- 
ship in American industry and agriculture 
should be commended on its flexibility, its 
ingenuity, and its ability to get things done. 
It has manifested vision and imagination. 
It has made a production record that is en- 
vied by the entire world. Donald M. Nelscn, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, has 
made the statement that he expects to see 
this country alone, by the end of 1943, out- 
producing all the Axis nations by 2 to 1, and 
with the allies by 3 to 1. There is only one 
answer to all of this—success in our under- 
taking. 
FACE UNPRECEDENTED TASK 


While a nation at war must have guns, 
ammunition, and first-class armaments to 
carry on, food is equally as important. Iam 
sorry, but we are just beginning the war of 
food, and the consequences of losing that war 
would be as serious as the defeat of cur armed 
forces. American farmers face the unprece- 
dented task of feeding this great Nation and 
its armies, the British and their armies, 
Russia, China, and the colonies of North 
Africa, and also the prospect of supplying an 
important part of the food requirements of 
500,000,000 persons freed from Axis rule. 
President Roosevelt has set up a separate ad- 
ministration to provide this relief, and has 
appointed Gov. Herbert Lehman, of New 
York, to direct it. As director of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation operations in the 
State Department, Governor Lehman will be 
charged with the task of feeding the popula- 
tions in countries reoccupied by allied forces. 

A report released by the Bureau of Azricul- 
tural Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows a total farm pro- 
duction in 1942 12 percent higher than that 
of any year for which records are available. 
Farmers can rightfully be proud of the record 
they have made in serving their country 
during the first year of the war in which we 
are now engaged. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has released a new agri- 
cultural production goal for 1943. 

Milk: 122,000,000,000 pounds; 2 percent. 
more than last year's record production. 

All meat; 25,700,000,000 pounds; a 16 per- 
cent increase. 

Hogs: 13,800,000,000 pounds; a 27 percent 
increase. 

Lard: 3,400,000,000 pounds; a 36 percent 
increase. 

Cattle and calves: 10,910,000,000 pounds; a 
7 percent increase. 

Chickens: 4,000,000,000 pounds; a 28 per- 
cent increase. 

Eggs: 4,780,000,000 dozen; an 8 percent 
52,500,000 acres; a 2 percent 
increase. 

Corn: 95,000,000 acres; a 4 percent increase. 

Potatoes: 3,160,000 acres; an 11 percent 
increase. 

Will this goal be reached? 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in a survey of the 1943 meat-production 
prospects, forecast an all-time record of 
nearly 30,500,000,000 pounds. This produc- 
tion includes 25,800,000,000 pounds of pork, 
beef, veal, mutton, and lamb, and 4,500,000,- 
000 pounds of poultry. The total meat pro- 
duction for 1942 was about 25,000,000,000 
pounds. The prospects for 1943, based on 
reports received from producers, indicate 28 
percent more poultry meat; 15 percent more 
pork; 7 percent more beef, and veal; and 5 
percent less mutton and lamb. 

Our 1943 requirements for our armed 
forces and lend-lease have not been finally 
determined, but are likely to be about 6,500,- 
000,000 pounds. The amount of meat avail- 
able to civilians will depend largely on this 
foreign demand. It is a certainty that meat 


will be rationed in the United States within 
the near future. The 1943 pig crop is ex- 
pected to total 121,000,000 head compared 
with the production of 105,500,000 head in 
1942. The 1943 goal for cattle and calves, as 
I have pointed out, calls for a total produc- 
tion of 10,900,000,000 pounds of dressed meat. 
That would require the slaughter of more 
than 30,000,000 head of cattle in 1943 com- 
pared with 28,000,000 head in 1942. The 1943 
goal for sheep and lamb slaughter is 990,000,- 
000 pounds dressed weight, which is some- 
what smaller than the 1942 production. The 
sheep population is estimated at two to three 
million head less than a year ago. I repeat 
the question: Will our goal for 1943 be 
reached? 
FARM PRODUCTION STRAINED 

Those of us engaged in the fied of agri- 
culture made the prediction immediately fol- 
lowing the sudden, ruthless, and surprise 
attack by the Japanese at Fearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, that the condition cr sgri- 
culture would become more strained and 
more dangerous to the success of our war 
effort as time passed due to our Government’s 
plans for waging and winning the war, which 
seemed to minimize the importance of agri- 
cultural production. That was over a year 
ago, and today we can vision the shortage 
of vitally needed farm crops as a reality. 

We find that while our Nation has ample 
supplies of food and fiber at the moment, the 
possibilities exist for the development of a 
critical shortage within the next 12 months. 
The present ample supplies are due to (1) 
the accumulation of surpluses, which a few 
years ago represented one of the major prcb- 
lems of our Nation; (2) the wholehearted 
response by the farmers of this Nation to 
requests by their Government for increased 
production of agricultural products; and (3) 
to an exceptionally favorable growing and 
harvesting season during 1942. 

The present supply of agricultural com- 
modities is being rapidly consumed by our 
armed forces, by our civilian population, and 
by the enormous requirements of our allies. 
Few people in America today have any com- 
prehension or conception of the magnitude 
of the volume of agricultural products being 
shipped to our allies or the amounts that will 
be required in the future. The demands of 
our armed forces and allies will increase 
rather than diminish as time goes on. The 
past year this country exported approxi- 
mately 13 percent of its agricultural produc- 
tion. The Honorable Claude Wickard, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of these United States, 
has estimated that we will export from 30 to 
35 percent of our agricultural production in 
1948. This figure may have to be modified 
downward to some extent to prevent suffering 
by the civilian population here at home. 


FARMERS WILLING BUT HANDICAPPED 


The farmers of this Nation are ready, will- 
ing, and eager to produce to the limit of 
their capacity, but the mere willingness or 
desire of the farmers alone will not bring 
forth abundant crops. They must have an 
ample supply of skilled and experienced 
farm labor, an ample supply of tools and 
farm machinery to work with, prices suffi- 
cient to at least cover the cost of production 
and living expenses, and less Government 
interference. Today, the farmers face 1943 
with none of these things. 

Instead of having an ample supply of 
skilled and experienced farm labor to carry 
on, many farmers are finding it necessary, 
because of the shortage of labor, to dispose 
of their farms, their livestock, and their dairy 
herds. Many important crops are going to 
waste in the fields of this country because 
of the shortage of help and machinery to 
properly gather them. Our country’s agri- 
culture has lost more than 1,500,000 workers 
during the past year. This shortage of labor 
on the farms has developed because of (1) 
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the inducement of high wages and short 
hours in the industrial plants and on defense 
projects (it has been estimated that 75 per- 
cent of men leaving the farms go to indus- 
trial plants and defense projects for employ- 
ment); (2) the drafting for military service 
of trained workers and operators; and (3) 
to the voluntary enlistment of farm boys 
moved by patriotic impulses and the glamor 
of military service. 

Today, agriculture is urgently in need of 
skilled and experienced farm labor, while 
many men qualified to fill those positions 
are carrying guns in our armed forces. If 
America is to maintain or increase its pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities, some 
of the farm boys must remain at home. I 
do not contend that farm boys, as such, 
are a privileged group and need, or should 
have, any special consideration. That 
wouldn't be right, and I am sure you 
wouldn't want it that way. But, I do con- 
tend that every case involving a farm boy 
coming before the Selective Service Board 
should be carefully investigated and con- 
sidered by said board and the boy in ques- 
tion placed where he can render the great- 
est service to his country, whether it be 
as a producer of food on an American farm, 
or in the armed forces of these United States. 


SHORT ON FARM MACHINERY 


Instead of possessing an ample supply of 
tools and machinery to work with, the farm- 
ers have experienced a definite shortage, but 
have been told that farm implements and 
machinery would be rationed. Very little 
has been made available to them, and they 
are now experiencing difficulty in securing a 
limited supply of repair parts. A reasonable 
amount of labor-saving machinery and 
equipment would be most helpful in meeting 
the labor shortage. 

On October 20, 1942, the War Production 
Board issued a farm equipment limitation 
order fixing the amount of farm machinery 
which can be manufactured between Novem- 
ber 1,1942,and October 31, 1943, to 20 percent, 
or one-fifth of the amount of new equipment 
that was manufactured in 1940. The farm 
people, through their leaders, have appealed 
for relief to the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Honorable Claude Wickard, who has been 
charged with the responsibility for the pro- 
duction, processing, and distribution of food. 
He in turn has appealed to the War Produc- 
tion Beard. It now appears that the October 
20 limitation order may be modified so as 
to permit the manufacture of at least 59 
percent of the 1940 production. This will 
help to some extent, but it will not supply 
all of the equipment needed. 

While the farmer has been forced into the 
penaa labor market for his help in competi- 

ion with high industrial wages, he has en- 
countered unalterable opposition all the way 
down the line when he has tried to include 
the increased iabor cost in the price of his 
commodities. This was evidenced when the 
anti-infiation bill was being debated in the 
Congress of the United States. Every item 
entering into the cost of agricultural produc- 
tion has increased by leaps and bounds; yet, 
it seems that our urban population expects 
the farmers to continue to produce and sell 
their products at pre-war prices. They fail to 
recognize that farmers are not striving for 
high prices, but only for prices that will give 
a fair exchange value for farm commodities 
with the products of industry and of indus- 
trial labor. They fail to recognize that if the 
prices for farm products seem too high, it is 
because high prices are necessary to establish 
a fair exchange value for the products of agri- 
culture with the products of industry, and 
they fail to recognize that higher prices for 
industrial products are caused chiefly by the 
high wages and limited hours of organized 
labor. If the American farmer is given an 
equitable price for his products, he will meet 
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the competitive situation and produce to 
capacity. 

The Selective Service Board has recently is- 
sued instructions to local draft boards to 
place in a deferred classification men essen- 
tially engaged in the production of vital food 
and fiber supplies. This should help to some 
extent, but it is coming at a rather late hour. 


DISCUSSES PRICE CEILINGS 


The uncertainties existing in connection 
with price ceilings for agricultural commodi- 
ties have also tended to decrease production. 
This matter was very ably discussed by Mr. 
P. O. Wilson in his most excellent address de- 
livered yesterday afternoon. The Emergency 
Joint Livestock Committee has always main- 
tained that if and when it becomes necessary 
to apply ceiling prices to agricultural com- 
modities to control inflationary tendencies, 
the ceiling price should be applied to whole- 
sale meats rather than to the live animal. 
Several sets of regulations covering ceiling 
prices on wholesale meats have been issued 
by the Office of Price Administration. Many 
of these regulations have proved unsatisfac- 
tory and unworkable and new ones have been 
substituted. Recently a new set of regula- 
tions has been issued which we believe fol- 
low very closely the recommendations made 
by the Emergency Livestock Committee. 
However, all livestock men realize that no 
ceilings on wholesale meat products will be 
satisfactory if retail prices to consumers and 
the wages of labor are permitted to rise. To 
be successful, price-control legislation must 
be made to include not only the prices of 
agricultural products, but also the wages of 
la 


FARMERS OBJECT TO SUBSIDIES 


If definite ceiling prices are maintained on 
wholesale meat products despite the rise in 
retail prices and the wages of labor, I am very 
much afraid that our country will experience 
a great deal of difficulty in securing ample 
meat production. I have been told by Wash- 
ington representatives that this can be han- 
dled by adding a subsidy, or bonus, to ceiling 
prices. The farm people, generally speaking, 
object to a subsidy. They realize that this 
is always accompanied by a loss of control to 
the Administration, which will result in the 
placing of a yoke about the neck of this 
generation and succeeding generations of 
American citizens. They realize that if the 
law of supply and demand were allowed to 
function without restriction, that the farmer 
would be receiving for his products higher 
prices than the ceiling prices plus the sub- 
sidies. They realize further that subsidies 
are paid by the taxpayers of this country. 
They also realize that farmers will be given 
credit for subsidies, but at the same time the 
labor element in our society will be purchas- 
ing its food products at ceiling prices, which 
really represents a subsidy to labor. 

Under a subsidy program, farmers will be 
characterized as profiteers, privateers, treas- 
ury raiders; and as graspy, greedy, and dis- 
loyal obstructionists. Whether the subsidy 
be given to the farmer direct, or whether it 
take the form of a subsidy to consumers, 
the farmers, not the consumers, will be ac- 
cused of the Treasury grab. If the program 
of subsidies rather than a fair price is to be 
used, it should be known for what it is—a 
mechanism to keep prices to consumers at a 
lower level—and be named for what it is—a 
consumer subsidy. 

It is hard for farmers to understand why 

consumers with an income at an all-time high 
should expect the Government to pay part 
of their food bill. We have been told that 
the national income for the United States 
was approximately $117,000,000,000 in 1942. 
We also have been informed that the amount 
of goods available for purchase amounts to 
around $76,000,000,000. This caves a surplus 
purchasing power of $41,000,000,000, a high 
percentage of which is in the hands of Ameri- 


can labor. We believe that this should be 
used for the purchase of food and thereby 
encourage increased agricultural production 
rather than used for the purchase of other 
commodities, which will result in inflationary 
price rises. 


CONTROL SHOULD INCLUDE WAGES 


The farm people realize that something 
should and must be done to control infia- 
tionary tendencies. If we are to avoid an 
inflationary price rise in America that will 
add to war costs and post-war problems we 
have been told that we must adopt a program 
which will provide for the rationing of con- 
sumer goods, high taxes, enforced saving, and 
price-control legislation. I do not believe 
that anyone of these alone can accomplish 
the desired results. A combination may. 

Inflation has been very simply defined as 
the flow of purchasing power into the hands 
of the consumer in excess of the quantity of 
goods which he desires to buy. I believe 
that one method to conti infiation would 
be for our Government to encourage, rather 
than discourage, the increased production of 
agricultural commodities. The production of 
an ample supply is the most effective method 
of controlling inflationary tendencies. 

I repeat, it is my considered opinion, 
regardless of the many things that have 
been said to the contrary, that if price- 
control legislation is to be effective it must 
be made to apply “clear across the board,” 
including prices of agricultural commodities 
as well as the wages of labor. For some 
reason that has not been given me, our pres- 
ent administration has not been inclined to 
include the wages of labor in price-control 


legislation. 


PROTESTS BUREAUCRATIC DOMINATION 


There is one thing which we must realize. 
We cannot have an independent agriculture 
and at the same time a Government-regi- 
mented industry and a Government-domi- 
nated labor movement. This is just as im- 
possible as it would have been to try to 
continue this country half slave and half 
free. If we are to maintain a free society 
in which to live it looks to me as if agri- 
culture is the only section of our society 
which is still independent enough to fur- 
nish a rallying point against complete bu- 
reaucratic domination. . 

I have heard from many industrial leaders 
that they cannot stand out against a com- 
bination of labor and Government. I should 
like to point out that those portions of our 
pay rolls still outside of Government are in 
the hands of business, industry, and of farm- 
ers. Labor cannot long stand out if these 
pay rolls are cut off. Had the owners of the 
vast business and agricultural facilities of 
this country had the intestinal fortitude to 
back their managements and accept the finan- 
cial losses necessary to get decent contracts, 
labor could never have achieved the degree 
of monopoly that it has today. It is my 
considered opinion that it is time for inde- 
pendent men to quit dodging the issues, to 
clearly analyze them, and then put up the 
kind of fight that free men are supposed to 
put up, if they are worthy of being free 
men. 

RAPS LABOR UNION COERCION 


I reiterate our position of past years of 
opposing, by all legitimate means, unwar- 
ranted interferences by labor unions, with all 
their history of violence and coercion, with 
the orderly marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts. I call upon Congress and our State 
legislature to strengthen existing laws which 
will make labor unions responsible not only 
to their membership and the public, but 
amenable to courts of justice where they may 
be met upon equal terms. 

One of the most important problems con- 
fronting the people of America today is that 
of bringing about a well-balanced and coor- 
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dinated program for the best utilization of 
the country’s total manpower and resources. 
It is quite evident that we cannot mobilize 
our total manpower into & balanced program 
and at the same time encourage and permit 
attractive employment in certain fields of 
industrial activity with limited hours of work 
and high pay, while in other equally im- 
portant fields of service the hours of work- 
ers are unlimited and the financial returns 
much less attractive, and while many of our 
finest young men are being taken into the 
armed forces to risk their lives at meager 
pay. Justice requires that a more equitable 
program be developed. 

Paul V. McNutt, War Manpower Chief, has 
estimated that 65,400,000 men and women of 
the country will be engaged in the war in- 
dustry and in the armed forces by December 
1943. He maintains that 59,000,000 persons 
are now working in essential industries, agri- 
culture, nonessential industries, professional, 
or scientific spheres, or in the armed forces. 
This means that 6,400,000 more persons must 
go to work or become members of the armed 
forces within the next 12 months, or those 
now working will be obliged to work 48 hours 
per week instead of the present 43 hours. 


LONGER HOURS FOR LABOR 


The laboring class in Russia today is work- 
ing 66 hours per week; in Germany 60 hours; 
in England 56, while American laborers are 
working only 43 hours. We cannot have the 
largest Army, the strongest Navy, and the 
greatest air force in the world, serve as the 
granary and arsenal of democracy, and con- 
tinue on a 40-hour week. This program isn't 
possible. France tried the 40-hour week. To- 
day her people are working 60 hours per week. 
This is because her labor leaders refused to 
give up their so-called social gains when she 
declared war against the Axis Nations. 

I sincerely hope the people of America will 
profit by the experiences of others and set 
aside definitely, at least for the duration of 
the war, the 40-hour week and overtime rates 
of pay. I can see no justice in continuing a 
system that protects any group of people in 
limited hours and high wages when those 
who must feed the Nation and those who 
must fight for the Nation serve their country 
with unlimited hours of labor and for much 
less pay. 

There should now be but one object of 
local, State, and national policy, namely, to 
bring World War No. 2 to a successful conclu- 
sion as quickly as possible. The accomplish- 
ment of this feat will mean not only the 
saving of millions of human lives and a high 
percentage of the wealth of this world, but 
it will also strengthen the possibility of 
our. being able to preserve and enjoy the 
American way of life as you and I have known 
it in the past. 


WIN WAR, PRESERVE CONSTITUTION 


The United States, under its Constitution, 
which guarantees freedom of worship, free- 
dom of speech, of the press and assembly, the 
right to trial by jury, the right to freedom 
from search and seizure, and recognizes indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise, has become 
the greatest Nation in the world. Separately 
these freedoms guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion cannot stand; equally they support each 
other. If one is destroyed, the others will 
fall. It is the responsibility of every Amer- 
ican citizen to prevent any individual or 
group from destroying these priceless priv- 
ileges. We must insist on maintaining our 
constitutional rights here in America while 
our young men are fighting for them all over 
the world. 

I am sure the farm people believe that it 
is desirable and necessary to eliminate all 
personnel and all expenses in government 
that are not essential for the necessary func- 
tions of government and successful prose- 
cution of the war. I believe the increased 
revenue needed by our Government should be 
obtained largely through the recapture of 
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the increased earnings of people engaged in 
profitable war production. This includes the 
labor element in society. These procedures 
would serve as the most effective means of 
avoiding an inflationary price rise and lighten 
the debt burden upon the people of today, 
tomorrow, and future generations. 


FARMERS WANT JUSTICE ONLY 


Farmers are not fighting for special privi- 
leges, They have demonstrated their good 
faith by increasing their production to the 
utmost without first demanding a host of 
guaranties. Justice requires that the Gov- 
ernment keep faith with them. I challenge 
any industry to show a record of longer hours, 
harder work, less delay or stoppage of pro- 
duction than will be found on our farms. 
All the farmers ask is the assurance of con- 
ditions which will enable them to plan for, 
to finance, and produce the crops expected 
of them. 

The farmers of America have been made 
the victims of a bad press. They have been 
given credit for many things for which they 
are not responsible. This situation has 
developed largely through misunderstanding 
and lack of appreciation of the farmers’ many 
problems by people engaged in other fields 
of activity. This situation can and must 
be corrected by close co-operation among the 
different elements of society. 

Tremendous, difficult, and costly tasks in 
war and peace lie ahead of us, but I am in- 
clined to agree with a statement made by 
Admiral Greenslade of the United States 
Navy. In addressing the Commonwealth 
Club in San Francisco a short time ago he 
said, “The United States has weathered the 
most critical year in all its history,” and 
added, “Another year will bring us victori- 
ously to the beginning of the end.” 


STRIVE FOR LASTING PEACE 


In looking forward into the new year we 
must begin to apply the same genius and 
imagination to the problems of peace as we 
have applied to the problems of war. This 
time we are hoping and striving for a lasting 
peace, which can only be realized by a com- 
plete victory on land, on sea, and in the air, 
accompanied by a realization by those sitting 
at the peace table of the dynamic forces re- 
sponsible for peace and war, and the forma- 
tion of a cooperative organization, or world 
parliament, or world court composed of all na- 
tions to enforce the terms of international 

ace. 

The President of these United States in his 
annual message to the Congress on January 
8 last, spoke of the “four freedoms”: freedom 
of worship, freedom of speech, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear. He did not 
mention economic freedom, which I think is 
of paramount importance, Educational and 
religious freedoms cannot endure without it. 
Let us not forget that it was the spirit of ini- 
tiative and enterprise that built America and 
that typifies America today. The go-ahead 
spirit permeates the vast majority of our 
farmers, our laborers, and cur businessmen, 
and they will steadfastly continue to refuse 
to accept the doctrine of defeatism. In the 
light of this spirit and of its fruits in the 
year 1942, we need have no fear as to the out- 
come of the present war. Political parties 
and partisans may come and go, but the 
American system of initiative and enterprise 
backed by the might of achievement and the 
right of service to mankind will push onward 
in spite of all obstacles. We in America have 
now, and we must maintain in the future, 
the freedoms provided in our Constitution. 
These will enable us to work together on a 
cooperative, self-help basis to improve gen- 
eral conditions and to plan for the time when 
our men in the armed forces will return home 
and our country will be safe from the dangers 
which now threaten. It is my sincere hope 
that the time is not far distant when the sun 
will again begin to cast its warm rays upon 
a peaceful, a happy, and a prosperous people. 


The Peril at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Norwich (N.Y.) 
Sun of March 2, 1943: 


THE PERIL AT HOME 


While America musters the energies of the 
Nation to hurl its might against the most 
determined enemy it has ever faced, an en- 
emy grows imperceptibly behind the lines—a 
towering, domineering superstructure of 
governmental machinery. This scaffolding 
threatens to become the master and to ob- 
scure the outlines of freedom’s edifice. Free 
men must be on guard against this tendency 
lest its very complexity crush their liberties. 

This development, which is not peculiar to 
the United States but the byproduct of to- 
day’s intricate civilization in all industrial 
States, gces on almost by itself. Unless there 
is constant vigilance against the piling of 
committee on committee and the establish- 
ment of bureau after bureau, the machinery 
of government will get out of hand. No one 
branch of government is more to blame than 
another. Congress has shown an increasing 
tendency to delegate its authority to com- 
mittees and subcommittees. The executive 
branch has gone on from the appointment of 
one agency to another. 

Naturally in time of war the trend in this 
direction is strong. Were it only a war ex- 
pedient, however, it could be dismissed—this 
building of a bureaucracy—without a second 
thought. But this “passing of the buck” 
from one group to another to escape respon- 
sibility was evident long before the exigencies 
of war imposed unusual strain on govern- 
mental machinery everywhere. 

Even in those “dear, dead days beyond 
recall,” when the League of Nations was con- 
fronted with Italian aggression in Ethiopia, 
the world had one of the worst demonstra- 
tions of this tendency. The coordination 
committee of the League was named to han- 
dle sanctions against Italy. It would not 
take on itself the onus of action, so, kefore it 
evaporated in a cloud of inertia, no less than 
19 subcommittees had been appointed. 

But this method of escaping government, as 
it were, was not peculiar to Geneva, as Carl J. 
Hambro points out in his book How to Win 
the Peace. It was a carry-over from the par- 
liamentary systems of the home countries of 
the delegates—in short, a disease of modern 
government. 

Few men are bettetr qualified than Dr. 
Hambro to point to these dangers, for he came 
face to face with them, not onl} as president 
of the League Assembly but as President of 
the Norwegian Parliament. His deductions 
carry a warning for Americans today. Says 
Hambro: 

“Every new committee set up is evidence 
that democratic machinery is at fault. Every 
new functionary appointed under a public 
administration is an evidence of some kind of 
failure in the relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the state. Tyranny cannot be 
fought by appointing legions of petty tyrants 
in government offices of hypertrophic tend- 
eneſes . 

To preserve democracy we cannot imitate 
the totalitarian dictators and establish more 
and more governmental administration in 
every walk of life. * * The cheap and 
shallow belief that human problems can be 
solved simply by setting up new machinery 
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is part of the popular lack of a critical sense 
of proportions and dimensions, 

“Here is the diagnosis, The cure is to be 
found in Hambro’s opinion, not in new ma- 
chinery but in a new spirit. Maybe the spirit 
does not need to be so new. A return to 
the simpler views of the past, a determina- 
tion not to lose sight of the main issue: 
That the State was made for man and not 
man for the State, is the antidote. 

“It would be history’s most ironic twist if, 
after winning the war against the robot 
civilizations of the totalitarian states, the 
free people found that their failure to watch 
their own machinery of government had pro- 
duced a Frankenstein from which they could 
not escape. The time to guard against this 
is now. We cannot repose in the thought 
that we must be on guard on only one front— 
that facing the enemy. We must watch our- 
selves at home, too. Otherwise the Franken- 
stein may be given its head and in the end 
become master in what was once the home 
of liberty.” 


Essential Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr, RAMSPECK, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Constitution, of Atlanta, Ga., 
for February 20, 1943: 


ONE More Worp 
(By Ralph McGill) 
A GREAT DEMOCRAT SPEAKS 


It is perfectly apparent that the forces of 
reaction, the powers of special privilege who 
want to control the Nation again for their 
own profit, are planning the greatest expend- 
iture in history to put over some well- 
ee candidate for the Presidency in 
1944. 

Mr. Josephus Daniels, one of the really 
great Americans, has spoken out in an edi- 
torial in his Raleigh News and Observer in a 
manner typically magnificent. As one who 
believes in the Democratic Party and the 
tradition of Andrew Jackson, I am happy to 
reproduce it to give strength to the faint of 
heart and to those of little faith. 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 


“A little while ago an ex-Governor of a 
Southern State, voicing objections to some 
New Deal policies, predicted that in 1944 the 
Southern Democrats would secede from the 
National Democratic Party, nominate their 
own separate electors, and have no dealings 
with any national political party. 

“The Associated Press carried a story from 
Washington that James A. Farley, returning 
from a visit to a few cities in the deep South, 
gave ‘a gloomy report of Democratic prospects 
in the South.’ If he is correctly reported, 
Jim has been ‘seein’ things’ and ‘the goblins 
will git you if you don’t look out.’ 

“There has never been a time when all 
Democrats thought alike on all matters, but 
upon the fundamental creed of the party— 
equal rights to all and special privilege to 
none—it has based every successful campaign 
it has waged. Only three Democrats have 
occupied the White House in the memory of 
men now living—Cleveland, who was hated 
by the beneficiaries of ‘the communism of 
pelf’ as he called the high protectionists who 
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put privilege first; Wilson, hated by the priv- 
flege-seeking and corrupt politicians because 
he introduced the new freedom which ush- 
ered in a new day of equality; and Frankim 
D. Roosevelt, the crusader of the New Deal, 
who was honored by the hate of the selfish 
interests he unhorsed. And the Democratic 
Party has gone down to defeat when it sought 
to play up to the privileged elasses as when it 
nominated Alton B. Parker. It elected two 
other Presidents—Tilden and reform in 1876, 
and the crusader commoner, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, but the forees of privilege and 
fraud swindied them out of the fruits of 
hard-earned victory. All these fjve great 
apostles of equality were loved for the ene- 
mies they made.“ 

“The Democratic Party cannot win with a 
tepid milk-and-water program, seeking the 
votes of those who advocate the New Deal 
and the new freedom along with those who 
believe in privilege, though some men with 
eyes in the back of their heads think victory 
can be achieved by playing both ends against 
the middle, saying ‘Good Lord and good 
devil.” There are, unfortunately, some who 
bear the name of Democrats in the South who 
think victory and honor can come by copying 
Republican policies without avowing recre- 
ancy to the creed formulated by Jefferson. If 
the party should listen to such timeservers 
it would invite the same disaster that came 
to the Democratic Party when in 1860 it sep- 
arated into two parts and thereby threw away 
the victory that was in its hands and were 
sent into the wilderness for a quarter of a 
century. 

“Tf Mr. Farley thinks the reactionaries to 
whom he talked represent any considerable 
portion of the democracy of the South, he 
needs to make another visit and talk to the 
people. He will find an overwhelming ma- 
jority resolved to stick to the old party and 
equally resolved to keep it true to ‘Equal 
Rights to All and Special Privilege to None.’ 

“As to a split im the democracy of the South 
or secession from the National Democratic 
Party, it is the idle bubble of a dream of 
those who are in a hopeless: minority. 

“In 1944, if the people want to return to 
the flesh pots of privilege, they will return the 
Republican Party to power so as to have an- 
other era of frenzied finance and depression 
and destruction of sound peace. 

“If they wish to prevent an era of stock 
jobbing and depression, and wish to retain 
the progressive policies which ifted the 
country out of the ditch, and wish to win the 
peace they will elect a Democrat who stands 
for the essential principles of the new free- 
dom and the New Deal.” 

To all that I say a fervent “amen.” And 
to all Democrats I say, “Keep the faith and 
hold the party line.” 


Civil Rights for Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of 
Montana: 


Hause Jomt Memorial 7 
Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact suitable legislation 
to grant full and complete civil rights to 
all Indians who are members of, or who 


served in the United States in any war in- 


which the United States is a part 
| To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled: 

Whereas on December 7, 1941, when Pearl 
Harbor was so treacherously attacked by the 
Japs, all hearts were stirred to their 
all over America, and our Heavenly Father 
knows that many Indian people were on their 
knees. that day, the same as many sans” moth- 
ers bended the knee throughout our beloved 
land; and 

Whereas the American Indiams have proven 
undivided loyalty to the principles of democ- 
racy, justice, and equality to all men by en- 
listing in the armed forces of the United 
States of America in the First World War 
and in the present global conflict; and 

Whereas the honored dead of the Montana 
Indians represent a proud record equal, and 
sometimes even the zeal of other 
races, and attestation of this is confirmed by 
the awards granted by many nations for dis- 
tinguished service and valor; and 

Whereas subsequent to the First World 
War the Congress of the United States recog- 
nizing these undeniable facts, enacted the 
Indian Citizenship Act of June 2, 1924, grant- 
ing a limited right of franchise; and 

Whereas the American people in many ways 
have manifested a desire that the American 
Congress recognize the Indian soldiers and 
others in the various services as an integral 
part of the American people by g the 
many privileges enjoyed by all soldiers of 
other services; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding the fact that the 
American Indian is the smallest minority of 
all the many races in the United States, less 
than one-half miHion, and specific peace 
treaties signed with the Government not to 
take up arms again and pledging undying 
devotion and loyalty “from where the sun now 
stands,” the rate of enlistment is the highest 
throughout the Nation; and 

Whereas such devotion and loyalty to a 
protecting Nation such as the Stars and 
Stripes have represented must be persuasive 
to the American people and the American 
Congress compelling them to bring them 
under the glorious folds of the Atlantic 
Charter proclaimed to the world as a mtie- 
post in the progress of humanity to a better 
world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House and Senate of the 
Twenty-eighth Legislative Assembly of Mon- 
tana, assembled at the State capitol at 
Helena, Mont., That it memorializes the first 
session of the Seventy-eighth Congress of the 
United States of America, now assembled in 
session, that it enact into law H. R. 5212, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, or some such simi- 
lar legislation for the purpose of granting 
full and complete civil rights to all Indians 
who are members of, or otherwise served in, 
the armed services of the United States in 
any war that the United States is a party 
thereto: Provided further, that in granting 
full rights enjoyed by other citizens of the 
United States, all acts, or parts of acts, found 
in conflict with this proposed legislation 
found to deny the said American Indian sol- 
dier the free exercise of control of all per- 
sonal and real estate shall be considered in- 
applicable or repealed in such cases, and: Pro- 
vided further, that copies of this memorial 
be furnished by the secretary of state to 
each of our Senators and Congressmen from 
Montana, with the request that legislation 
be immediately introduced and pressed for 
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Food Preduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EARL WILSON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
March 5, 1943 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor, I include a letter from 
Mr. James M. Cross, county chairman of 
the A. A. A, of Dearborn County, Indiana; 
also suggestions in regard to the con- 
tinuation of the triple A program and 
the signatures of petitioners attached 
thereto. 

Mr. Speaker, the suggestions set out by 
these honest, sincere, hard-working 
farmers of Dearborn County should be 
very carefully considered by every Mem- 
ber of this august body. They come di- 
rect from the hearts of the farmers them- 
selves, who have one and only one thing 
in mind at this time, and that is the win- 
ning of this war at the earliest possible 
date and with the least loss in lives that 
their boys, brothers, fathers, and loved 
ones. may return home and soon. These 
farmers realize that food is weapon No. 1 
in this war and their only desire is to pro- 
duce that food. 

Isay to you, Mr. Speaker and Members 
of the House of Representatives, it is high 
time we paid some attention to the people 
who know how food is produced—the 
farmers themselves. The farmer, his 
wife and children will work to the point 
of exhaustion but it takes more than that. 
It takes good soil and it takes govern- 
mental assistance in order to compete 
with rising costs in industry. 

Let us save the American farmer and 
he will save America. 

We, the undersigned bona fide farmers and 
voters of Dearborn County, request that you 
use your influence and vote in favor of the 
following: 

1. Continuance of the feed-wheat program 
whereby feeders may purchase this grain at 
present levels—(below parity) (enactment of 
this measure desperately needed at once). 

2. Continuance of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment. Administration in its present form— 
also the continuance of the administration 
of same by farmer committeemen. 

3. Continuance of the soil conservation 
features of the present program. 

4, Establishment of incentive payments on 
badly needed war crop to partially offset the 
risk Involved and to insure adequate produc- 
tion of the crops so designated. 

5. Provisions which will insure availability 
of labor and machines insofar as possible con- 
sidering the acute manpower shortage. 

6. Congressional action which will merit 
the confidence and continual support of the 
American farmer to the end that our great 
agricultural industry can be geared and 
guided toward peak production now in 1949. 
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We farmers and voters of our county do 
respectively submit the foregoing as our 
honest conviction, that, if carried out, you, 
as the one whom the people of this area have 
selected to voice our feelings and to cast our 
vote, will have honestly and courageously 
made a definite contribution to agriculture's 
total war effort. 
Respectfully signed, 

Joseph A. Horner, William Hubert 
Knue, R. L. Nowlin, George F. Con- 
nolly, Martin Horner, Albert Noel, 


Schantz, Frank L. Kramer, John 
Hornberger, Edward Hornberger, 
Albert G. Huber, Alfred Obermeyer, 
Melvin Hoff, Garvin L. Nickell, 
Henry M. Creech, John J. Hoff- 
bauer, Jacob A. Hoffbauer, William 
Wiigenbusch, George Wesseler, D. 


Ray Huddleston, Bernard Wendell, 
Joe Bittner. Charles Hoffman, 
Louis Fritsch, William Fuchs, Nor- 
bert Hartman, John F. Hornbach, 
Ronie Weber, Russell Weber, Henry 


Theodore Otting, Minnie Otting, 
Agnes Droege, Wesley Licking, Al- 
bert Cutter, Velma Cutter, Robert 
Cutter, Wesley Nolte, Russell 
Craig, Henry Kamman, W. A. 
Stamper, Walter Benning, Everett 
Murray, Albert Goodpaster, Harry 
Cleeter, Jack Hodges, Katherine 
Hodges, Alfred O. Bentie, Joe Thur- 
man, Edna M. Bentle, Raymond J. 
Haag, Charles Haag, Ralph W. Dar- 
ling, Harry E. Davis, Eldon An- 
drews, Leonard C. Harper, Lioyd 
Dawson, Loren H. Huddleston, 
Joseph Alig, Albert L. Lutz, Joseph 
Bulach, Joe Miller, Alfred Brawand, 
Herbert Newmann, Harry R. Shuter, 
Charles A. Zeh, Smith W. Peasley, 
David T. Spencer, Sadie Mae 
Spencer, Gus Ickenroth, George 
Craig, Awanda Craig, James Wal- 
don, Gerald Waldon, Herman 
Thies, Jessie Thies, James Wil- 
loughby, Lillian Willoughby, An- 
drew Eversman, Norman Cutter, 
Rolla Weaver, James Hughes, 
George Chase, John Tindle, Vena 
Huffman, Dale Ickenroth, Grace 
Pritchard, Alfred Pieper, Tillie 
Grace, Perry Canfield, Joe Grace, 
Joseph Block, Harry Bigney, Ira 
E. Porter, Milburn O'Connor, Harry 
Kaiser, Norbert Kaiser, Mary 
Rawlins, M. E. Callen, Clarence M. 
Shockley, E. V. Bigney, G. 8. 
Brumback, Myrtle Houston, John 
Ickenroth, Harry L. Wagner, James 
M. Cross, Dolph McMullen, Chester 
Muntz, Geo. Schwipps, Henry Wolf, 
James A. Jaeger, Harvey C. Toler, 
Charley Collier, Frank Brandt, 
Albert Brandt, Elmer Platt, Cliff 
Gugel, Lewis Ruble, Hattie C. 
Rumsey, Walter J. Wilson, Lewis 
E. Wilson, Elmer Gifford, Leslie 
Pindell, T. J. Beggs, Morris W. 


nry Kaiser, George 
H. Kaiser, Albert F. Kaiser, Elmer 
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Kaiser, John R. Peters, Henry 
Schweers, Viola Hoppmire, Howard 
L, Sutton, Walter Haubrock, Her- 
man C. Jobst, C. W. McClanahan, 
Geo. Huffman, Emanuel Gillespie, 
Carrie Gillespie, John A. Meyer, 
Luella Meyer, R. W. Rader, Sallie 
Rader, Walter Hoppmire, Crystal 
Hoppmire, Lillie Hoppmire, Wm. 
Hoppmire, Virgil F. Shuter, Henry 
C. Hoppmire, Fannie A. Hoppmire, 
Ernest Hoppmire, Amy Hoppmire, 
William Shuter, Ivory Waldon, 
Mary Waidon, Edwin Waldon, 
Oliver E. Shuter, Henry Webster, 
Laura Dennerline, Sylvia Shuter 
Rand, Eldridge Shuter, Elmer 
Brandt, John H. Laker, Henry 
Schwanholt, Haskell McClellan, 
Willis S. Hoppmire, Helen McClel- 
lan, Kathryn Cutter, Frank Lick- 
ing, Henry J. Fischer, Theo. M. 
Westmeier, Roy Lange, Elmer F. 
White, Frank C. Cutter, Henry E. 
Vornheder, Bessie Vornheder, Wm. 
F. Knoliman, Charles Calender, 
Howard Barlow, Wm. B. Libbert, 
Anna M. Libbert, L. Heffelmire, D. 
Heffelmire, Fred Meyers, Mrs. 
Bessie Sharp, Oscar Sharp, W. E. 
Yelton, Louis Yelton, Louis H. 
Rahe. Claud York, Peter Andres, 
J. S. Kennedy, C. H. Scholle 
C. 8. Sutton, Louis Meyer, 
Louis Sandbrink, Edward F. Smith, 
J. C. Ittner, Eugene H. Emery, 
Leonard E. Permar, James D. 
Gatch, Cecil Fryman, Albert Cona- 
way, Alma B. Osborne, John S. 
Emery, Charles F. Emery, Charies 
H. Geisler, Agnes W. Geisler, John 
W. Stevens, Minnie M. Stevens, 
Anna C. Goodpaster, Robert E. 
Brady, F. Preston Bloom, Edwin 
Platt, Clayton Ashcraft, George 
Weis, Mrs. George Weis, Chester 
Weis, Clarence Feller, Herman Be- 
lew, J. W. Belew, Walter Lovelace, 
Raymond Lovelace, J. Arthur Fel- 
ler, Desmond Schilling, Fred W. 
Klausing, Dilver Lewis, Lloyd Rus- 
sell, Archie Stephens, Lawrence H. 
Barkley, Herman Waldon, George 
Hauntz, Clarence Rummel, Paul 
Rummel, Holley Bloom, Mrs. Holly 
Bloom, Mrs. Clyde Givan, Mrs. Ida 
M. Voshell, Clyde Givan, Wm. Lows, 
Robert Lows, Bluford Brady, Fred 
Meyers, Oscar Witte, Orris Witte, 
Lester Ampt, Clyde Turner, Harry 

Greive, Walter 
Smith, Harry Richards, Walter H. 
Scholie, Guy Dittmer, Raymond 
G. Kyle, Jacob W. Dils, Robert 
Aiken, Warren L. Slater, Louis W. 
Leffier, Harry M. Kyle, G. M. Carr, 
Della Carr, Clyde Siefferman, Leora 
Siefferman, Lillian Blasdel, Walter 
Biasdel, Floyd Grubbs, Lela 
Grubbs, Paul Cormican, Clayton C. 
Sears, Stanley B. Morris, Mabel C. 


enbach, Bertha Diefenbach, C. C. 
Jackson, Harry H. Keyes, Esther 
Keyes, James H. O'Neal, Laura 
O'Neal, Chas. Heiskell. Clara Fon- 
dong, George Fondong, Meivin 
R. Hart, Clarence W. Rumsey, 
Emmett H. Platt, Wilmer Green- 
ham, Charles Brown, Carl Rum- 
sey, Rezin Brown, Lucus Brown, 
Guy Rumsey, Mary J. Todd, Lee 


Meyer, Henry F. Meyer, Chas, Sea- 
mon, Fred Barndt, Raymond Snell- 
ing, Joe Snelling, Henry Folke, 
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Charley M. Meyer, Ora H. Bock- 
horst, Woodson Ervin Warren, 
John J. Ott, Galen Pribbie, Chas. 
Snelling, Fred H. Meyer, Jr., Alta 
Mae Hart, Frank Nowlin, Clair 
Rechenbach, Lewis H. Jackson, 
Otto Renck, Chas. Henderson, Em- 
mett McMullen, Henry Bockhorst, 
Michael Molter, Howard Craig, 
Robert Conner, V. P. Serodino, E. 
W. Bentle, H. L. Klausing, Frank 
Molter, Lynn F. Mallory, A. Givan 
Heller, Earl Liddell, Charles W. 
McClanahan, Sr., Charles W. Mc- 
Clanahan, Jr., Harry L. Nolke, John 
W. Stacy, Elvin Manlief, John J. 
Vogelgesang. O. M. Keller, Henry 
A. Bobrink, William F. Meyer, Ev- 
erett H. Knippenberg, George W. 
Meyer, Louis Bode, Ed Bode, Wm. 
Doughty, Albert Turner, R. H. 
Rose, Clarence Weiler, Scott Lov- 
ern, R. Hamilton Rees, C. Craig. 


Some of the personal letters I received 
from other people in the Ninth District 
on the same subject were: 


August F. Kiel, Seymour, Ind.; James H. 
Rimstidt, Dilisboro, Ind.; Charales H. Steuri, 
Osgood, Ind.; Otto F. Moeller, Osgood, Ind.; 
Walter Rust, Courtland, Ind.; Earl Bray, Ve- 
vay, Ind.; George T. Niese, Batesville, Ind.; 
Philip Weher, Batesville, Ind.; H. C. Peters, 
Brooksburg, Ind.; H. Frederick Mellencamp, 
Seymour, Ind.; Ivan T. Thies, Batesville, Ind.; 
Clarence B. Meyers, Spades, Ind; Cyrus 
Bohike, Batesville, Ind.; Henry C. Hoppmire, 
Aurora, Ind.; Joseph E. Meister, Batesville, 
Ind.; Raymond T. Rucker, Medora, Ind.; Ber- 
nard Mohr, Batesville, Ind.; R. E. Miles, Ox- 
ford, Ohio; Clifford Bischoff, Brookville, Ind.; 
George Morgenroth, French Lick, Ind.: Her- 
man J. Merkel, Batesville, Ind.; Mrs. Laura 
Dennerline, Aurora, Ind.; Edward J. Merkel, 
Batesville, Ind.; Harry R. Shuter, Aurora, Ind.; 
Ralph C. Mainer, Austin, Ind.; Fred H. Merkel, 
Batesville, Ind.; Ralph Gookins, Versailles, 
Ind. 


Casualty Lists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York Daily 
Mirror, of February 10, 1943: 

Casvatty Lists 

Casualty lists are about as cold and unemo- 
tional as a lost love's smile when they finally 
appear in print, weeks after battle. 

They are cold in time. They are cold in 
type. They look something like this: 

“Doe, Pyt. John J.; wife, Mrs. Mary Doe, 
1943 Main St., Our Town.” 

This isn't news to Mrs. Mary Doe. She has 
long since been notified by a telegram from 
the War Department. 

It may be news to John Doe's acquaint- 
ances who hadn't kept close track of him for 
years, They may read his name in the list 
thing like, “Why, that’s the 
Johnny Doe who played second base on the 
Central High team. Gosh. I knew him 
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The point is that you've got to go a long 
way back of a casualty list before it gets “hot.” 

The point is that the casualty lists of many 
weeks hence are being piled up right now 
around some muddy little flea-bitten villages 
of Tunisia, the names of which are hard to 
pronounce and remember—Sbeitla, Gafsa, 
Sidi Bouzid. 

The point is that American boys are falling 
and dying there, underneath the scream of 
the Stukas and before the blazing .88s of the 
huge Mark VI's, marshaled against them by 
that master of blitz warfare, the hated and 
hateful—but resourceful—Rommel. 

Our boys are green. They are being salted 
in battle. 

Their lines break, reform, break again. 

Ground is gained, lost. The struggle 
spreads and sways. 


CASUALTIES WILL BE HEAVY 


And this minute, the future's casualty lists 
are being compiled from the metal tags, 2 
inches by 1 inch, that soldiers wear—name, 
number, blood type, religion, date of typhoid 
inoculation, next of kin, 

But now is no time for any American to 
doubt. 

Now is the time for every American to 
weigh what President Roosevelt told the 
nation last Saturday night: 

“I think we should be prepared for the 
fact that Tunisia will cost us heavily in 
casualties. 

“Yes, we must face that fact now, with the 
same calm courage as our men are facing it 
on the battlefield.” 

Now is the time, in our opinion, for the 
entire home front to face the home front 
facts, as well. 

And to resclve that not one name shall 
be added to battle front casualties because 
of failures on the home front. 

How can we get more tanks, guns, planes, 
food and supplies to the African and other 
fighting fronts? 

That is the paramount question, and not— 

How can we get more wages, profits, higher 
prices, more time-and-a-half for overtime, 
bigger appropriations for the bureaus, more 
money for boondoggling, more funds for the 
National Youth Administration, greater al- 
lotments for the “planners,” more time off 
from the job? 

How can we send more weapons, indeed, 
when the curse of the war industries—ab- 
senteeism—has claimed 10,700,000 man-hours 
of labor in Pacific coast Navy shipyards 
alone? 

And more food, with an agricultural pro- 
gram that is bogged down in bureaucratic 
maladministration to the extent that we are 
threatened with critical shortages? (A pro- 
gram, by the way, which has failed, because 
of politics, to call on the services of the na- 
tion’s foremost authority in the field, ex- 

President Herbert Hoover.) 


CONGRESS MUST GET THE ANSWER 


And more manpower for production, with 
a Federal bureaucracy that approaches the 
3,000,000 mark and still climbs? 

And more money for guns and:shells, when 
the nonessential. and nonsensical National 
Youth Administration, which already has 
spent $700,000,000, continues boloney as 
usual? 

‘These are some of the questions all Ameri- 
cans should ask against the black background 
of the casualty lists. 

Fortunately, they are questions which our 
resurgent Congress, bent on the recapture of 
its just and rightful powers, is asking. 

Congress must get the answers. Congress 
must put into effect the solutions those an- 
swers suggest. 

This is a people's war, fought by a people's 
army. 

The representatives of the people must see 
to it that nothing can be blamed to home- 
front casualties when the people’s casualty 
lists start coming home. 


Town Meeting Day in Vermont 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted me I wish to ex- 
tend my remarks to include a message 
which I addressed to my fellow towns- 
men of Northfield, Vt., which was read to 
them at town meeting on March 2, 1943, 
and was broadcast over the State. 

The message follows: 


Friends and neighbors, and fellow Ver- 
monters, whenever I see the warning for town 
meeting, I am always reminded of the sacri- 
fice I make annually in being deprived of the 
opportunity to join with all of you in the 
exercise of a right so fundamental and neces- 
sary to the maintenance of democratic ideals. 

These are chaotic and hectic days down 
here. Washington is a madhouse. Con- 
gress is no less, 

Speaking as one Vermonter to another, 
things are not what they are made to seem 
by a controlled radio and press, and are in 
an awful mess and muddle. Jealousy, fric- 
tion, incompetency, lust for personal power, 
lack of planning, are each and all respon- 
sible for the situation which obtains. It is 
bad. We need a house cleaning. We are 
going to have one now. Not after the war. 
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TRAGIC DAYS 


These days are not only chaotic and hectic. 
They are also tragic. They will become more 
and more so, due to confusion and misman- 
agement and muddling and we need not 
try to make ourselves believe otherwise. We 
better face facts. This war is far from won. 
One of the biggest battles is on the home 
front, 

Our first great concern should be to win 
the war. One essential lack has been, and 
still is found in the fact that the will to 
win has not been as evident in some sections 
as the will to serve selfish and bureaucratic 
ends, 

Perhaps we are too busy listening to those 
who are blowing post-war bubbles, to realize 
what a terrific price we will have to pay at 
home if we do not get onto our job and 
“holler” for help from everybody, to win this 
war. “This war“ I say. The situation is not 
only tragic, it is dangerous! We are not win- 
ning, as yet. We need action, not talk. 


VISIONARY PLANS 


As I see it today, the post-war plans sug- 
gested are usually visionary, only partial so- 
lutions, not comprehensive, and those charged 
with winning the war and its successful con- 
clusion, should not take their mind off that 
job long enough to give adequate and con- 
structive thought to the endless details, con- 
tingencies, possibilities, pro and con, and un- 
known quantities involved in any post-war. 
plan or plans. We can do a lot of harm by 
this generalizing, and any attempt to draw a 
blueprint of the peace terms now, may not be 
good judgment, for there is no peace in sight, 
nor is it “just around the corner.” 

It is true that the Germans are “on the 
run” in Russia—or out of Russia—but they 
may be on their way to Germany, to defend 
it against us, and our possible invasion of the 
Continent. It's a long, long road. 

The Japanese accomplished what they 
originally set out to do. We must drive them 
back to Tokyo at an almost unbelievable cost 
in men, women, and materials, and against 
the necessity for a trip almost around the 
globe to get our men and materials there. 
Are we deaf, dumb, and blind? 
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Our early defeats in Tunisia do not make 
it any better for us. Our allies doubt our 
strength. They question our military leader- 
ship. The round 0 of their optimism is a 
zero. We have already lost thousands of 
brave men and a terrific amount of material, 
measured in dollars. There will be time 
enough to talk about the items of post-war 
peace after we regain our prestige and the war 
is won, and even after we are surely on our 
way to win it. We can be too premature. 


WIN WAR FIRST 

We should not let post-war planning inter- 
fere with present war winning. There are a 
lot of things to be done now, which should be 
done, and would be done, were it not for the 
almost mass bureaucratic set-up here in 
Washington, which obstructs our winning. 
Lack of inclination to assume responsibility 
for making decisions and lack of ebility to 
make decisions has caused unbearable delay 
of the day of victory. 

Nobody here dares to assume the right to 
make a final decision, Everything is left up 
to the President, poor man, who hesitates as 
he wonders how such or such a decision 
might or may affect his chances for a fourth 
term, That is not political partisanship. It 
is a fact. Who denies it? 

If I had time and this were the place, I 
would like to talk to you about a lot of things. 
The alleged manpower shortage, how big our 
Army should be, has Congress thrown a mon- 
key wrench into the wheel (running wild) of 
nonessential spending? Have we stopped 
strikes in war production plants? The an- 
swer to that last question is “no.” The rea- 
son for it is found in the fact that the Presi- 
dent has blocked the enactment of the neces- 
sary legislation by the Senate, which has 
passed the House, to help adjust the labor 
problem. 


DEPLORES STRIKES 


Do you realize that in 1942 there were 
1,359 strikes in plants engaged in exclusively 
and entirely war production, and that 96 of 
these strikes occurred last December? 

In these strikes there were 658,812 men, 
or over half a million men. We lost 2,095,- 
294 man days from war production of essen- 
tial and necessary tanks and planes and 
other material, by reason of these strikes. 
Sixteen million work hours were lost last 
December to vital war industries, due to ab- 
sence from work, and only 3 percent of these 
absences were due to illness. It is not right 
to permit such a situation to continue. It is 
not fair to us, nor to the millions of loyal 
patrictic workers, men and women, who are 
working from 10 to 12 hours a day, seven days 
a week, in these var production plants in 
order to produce arms and equipment for our 
soldiers. 

As Senator Byrp said the other day: 

“We must hit at the heart of the matter, 
and Congress must declare that there shall 
be no strike in any defense industry.” Ac- 
cording to him there were 258,498 man-days 
lost through strikes in the four weeks ending 
January 23 last. i 


NOT. CREDITABLE 

It is true that, when the history of our part 
in this war is finally written the extent to 
which rapacious labor leaders were allowed to 
slow down war production and entrench 
themselves in power will be one of its most 
discreditable chapters. No man today can 
compute the cost of administration feeble- 
ness in this respect. 

Not the least shameful thing about it are 
the greasy love letters which some of our 
highly placed officials have thought it neces- 
sary to write, praising labor's part and ignor- 
ing the fact that there has been such a thing 
as a strike anywhere or at any time. So 
says Frank Kent, who also adds that: 

“It is a dreadful and tragic story, to which 
there seems no ending. That we should 
tolerate it is more than stupid—it is wicked, 
For the clear effects are, first, to prolong 
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the war at terrible cost in American lives 
abroad and, second, to increase the prospect 
of economic collapse at home.” 


No PLACE OR TIME FOR DEMAGOGUES 


The fact is inescapable that the admin- 
istration has opposed antistrike legislation. 
The day has come when the people ought 
to realize that strikes in war industries should 
be outlawed. They will be when public sen- 
timent is thoroughly and finally aroused to 
insist, that since the President will do noth- 
ing, Congress must and should pass, and he 
should sign, legislation which will put an end 
to such things. Until this is done, there is 
no alibi. 

DECRIES POLITICS 


Playing party and personal politics ts not 
the kind of support to give our fighting men. 
We won the old war with a normal week of 
60 hours. Working 40 hours we sabotage 
440,000,000 hours per week; working 48 hours 
we sabotage 264,000,000 hours per week. This 
is not the way for us on the home front to 
treat the sons, husbands, wives, brothers, and 
fathers of the people of America. 

Our economic system is not working, and 
the responsibility for that situation rests 
squarely on the shoulders of the administra- 
tion and primarily on those of the voters who 
voted to keep the administration in power. 
There is no excuse, nor justification, nor alibi 
for the present tragic state of our internal 
economy. 

I am not bragging, but I have the only 
100-percent record as a Republican in sup- 
port of the foreign policy of the Commander 
in Chief. 

I am no swivel chair strategist. I think the 
military and the naval trained men should 
tell civilians what we need and how to do it, 
but I am and have been opposed to being a 
guinea pig for New Deal experiments, tried 
out unsuccessfully on the Pharaohs. 


URGES THRIFT 


You cannot spend yourself into independ- 
ence or security as is evidenced by a debt of 
over three hundred billion dollars, which will 
be more instead of less, at least one hundred 
billion of which can be charged to New Deal 
mismanagement and profligacy. It is fine 
business for those who get the money taken 
from us, or so it seems, but when the day of 
reckoning comes, it will be another story, and 
a sad one; and that day is on the way. All 
we can hope to do is to soften the shock. 

Let me assure you again that this Congress 
is definitely determined to regain its rights, 
and intends to restore to itself and the people 
and to the Government by legislative enact- 
ment the power of the purse, and incident 
prerogatives, rather than by bureaucratic di- 
rective, and the unauthorized usurpation of 
such power by unlimited authority and auto- 
cratic mandates, which the bureaucrats as- 
sume to issue unwarrantedly. 

Not only will this be done, but it will have 
to be done, and it is being done, in order to 
win the war, despite attempts to make it ap- 
pear that such action by Congress breeds dis- 
unity, and is unwise, which is not so. The 
people should not be fooled, by camouflaged 
propaganda. 

As the representative of the people, I say 
the only way to represent the people is for 
Congress to represent them. That it pro- 
poses to do. That is what I am undertaking 
to do. 

RECALLS. COOLIDGE 


Calvin Coolidge, who in a great day of “yes” 
men was a “no” man, said: 

“The resources of our country are suficient 
if we use them to help each other. * * 
All that is needed is for each one of us to give 
what we think America is worth. * * 

“The America which Washington founded 
does not mean we shall have everything done 


for us, but we shall have every opportunity 
to do everything for ourselves.” 

This is the day of our trial and testing. 
Destiny is in us and our hands. 

My friends, it is your responsibility to keep 
the spirit of constitutional government alive 
by evidencing your individual ideas with re- 
spect to the preservation, conservation, and 
perpetuation of the government you love, 
founded and dedicated to freedom and lib- 
erty for the individual and the benefit of all, 
by your forefathers and mine. 


Release of Members of Armed Forces for 
Agricultural Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FADJO CRAVENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, believ- 
ing that you will find enlightening the 
procedure now in vogue for determining 
whether a member of the armed forces, 
neded in agricultural production, is to be 
released for such work I am setting forth 
an outline of this procedure as given to 
me this morning in response to my in- 
quiry as to the status of one of my con- 
stituents, who is immediately needed for 
farming operations, and who has filed 
formal application for release, with 
supporting evidence. The itinerary 
(comparable to an around the world 
cruise) of such an application is as fol- 
lows: 

First. The applicant files with his 
commanding officer formal application 
for discharge or furlough, supported by 
— showing his status in agricul- 

ure. 

Second. The commanding officer 
makes a preliminary examination of the 
application and supporting papers. 

Third. The commanding officer then 
transmits them, through military chan- 
nels, so that they eventually reach the 
Office of The Adjutant General in Wash- 
ington. 

Fourth. Thereupon The Adjutant 
General transmits them to the Director 
of National Selective Service headquar- 
ters in Washington. 

Fifth. This latter official forwards the 
papers to the headquarters of the Selec- 
tive Service System in the State from 
which the applicant came. 

Sixth. This latter office forwards them 
to the local draft board in the county 
from which the applicant originated 
where the application is investigated. 

This smooth-running and efficient ma- 
chinery is now shifted to reverse, and the 
application and accompanying papers (if 
not by now worn out) begin the long trek 
back from the local draft board to the of- 
fice of The Adjutant General in Washing- 
ton by way of State Selective Service 
headquarters and National Selective 
Service headquarters. Upon their return 
to the old nesting ground the papers are 
processed and again started on the 
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voyage back (through channels) to the 
commanding officer who originally 
launched them and where at long last the 
applicant finally and officially learns 
whether the application is granted or 
denied, 

The above channeling, in both direc- 
tions, is accomplished in the amazingly 
short period of from 3 to 4 months. In 
the meantime vital food stuffs go un- 
planted, uncultivated, or ungathered. 
Food shortages for both the armed forces 
and civilian population become more 
acute, but the crop of red tape flourishes 
with renewed and irrepressible vigor. 

Many have predicted that this will be a 
long war and it will have to be if the ap- 
plications above referred to are handled 
in their allotted time. Is this the speed 
which officialdom has promised the Con- 
gress in alleviating the increasing man- 
power shortage? If so, then may heaven 
help the farmer and those who must oc- 
casionally eat. 


Relief of Hunger in Occupied Countries of 
Europe 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OP NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Helen Essary: 


DEAR WASHINGTON 
(By Helen Essary) 

I who am often accused of being too na- 
tionalistic am wondering again how wise we 
of the United Nations are in our continued 
refusal to feed the children of the occupied 
countries. 

Heaven knows I am anxious to guard the 
rights and privileges of the people of the 
United States against our enemies always, 
and sometimes against our allies 

And yet I wonder if it is either smart or 
humanitarian of this powerful, fertile coun- 
try to shut its mind and its food bins to the 
hungry children of Axis-conquered nations. 

Hitler and Goering have just announced 
that in the food shortage that threatens the 
Axis it will not be the Germans who will 
starve. Already the natives of occupied coun- 
tries have less than one-third of what they 
need to sustain health. Tuberculosis is al- 
most a commonplace among the children 
there. 

What will the young people of these 
harassed nations think of the Allies who, 
while enforcing the blockade, thus desert 
them? Idealism and the love of democracy 
are more appealing after a good meal than 
when your knees are wobbly from malnutri- 
tion. Well-fed people purr with contentment 
and gratitude. The starving, especially the 
starving young, are susceptible to enemy 
propaganda. 

A national characteristic of the United 
States is the desire to help the whole world. 
Perhaps now is the moment to make another 
effort to feed the children in occupied terri- 
tory. Your retort to this suggestion may be, 
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“Why, we haven't enough food for our- 
selves. Why should we, struggling with ra- 
tioning and its unknown perils, risk the 
health of our own?” 

Experts say we are not a hunger-threatened 
people. The shortage of food in the United 
States is only seeming. 

The reason for the present rationing is the 
determination of the Government to build 
up stock piles of food. It does seem un- 
believable that a country as vast and produc- 
tive as this could ever be actually hungry. 
Certainly not if we are permitted to keep 
farmers at home as well as to send warriors 
abroad. 

Besides, countries other than the United 
States are producing food. Argentina, for ex- 
ample, has great supplies waiting for ship- 
ments to Asia and Europe. Neutral Sweden 
has ships which may be used to transport 
food. 

The International Red Cross, with the as- 
sistance of the Swiss and Swedish legations 
in Athens, has got food to starving Greece. 
Germany has permitted neutral observers to 
watch the distribution of supplies there. 
Perhaps an attempt at such an arrangement 
could be made in France, Holland, Norway, 
and Central Europe. 

I hasten to say, however, that the people 
of the United States, suffering today from the 
pains of taxpaying, would respond more 
quickly to such a merciful effort if some of 
the leaders of occupied countries would them- 
selves set an example of self-sacrifice. 

Here is a chance for a spectacular demon- 
stration. It has been suggested that the 
royal family of Holland sell its American 
holdings and give the profits to their own 
distracted countrymen. The Crown Princess 
Martha of Norway might easily economize 
on her living expenses. She dwells in an 
almost feudal manner on an estate in Mary- 
land, bought especially for her. 

Many of the famous refugees glow with 
Jewels, baby sables and gold braid. Stalin 
manages a more simple and successful exist- 
ence in his own country. His dictator's ral- 
ment alternates between two baggy old suits. 

In the United States, the extravagant Harry 
Hopkins dinner has been an embarrassment 
to the New Deal. It behooves all of the lead- 
ers of all the democracies not only to demand 
sacrifice of the citizenry but to practice it 
themselves, 


Investigation of Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
delivered over the radio last night by the 
gentleman from Texas, Hon. MARTIN 
Diss: 


My fellow Americans: In response to my 
radio appeal of February 24 urging you to 
write me your views, I have received thou- 
sands of letters and telegrams from people 
in every State of the Union endorsing my 
position. This has encouraged me to talk 
to you tonight so that you may be better 
acquainted with the facts concerning our 
investigation of un-American activities—its 
accomplishments and purposes. This is very 
important in view of the well-organized cam- 
paign of abuse, misrepresentation, and 
threats which has been conducted against our 


Committee on Un-American Activities from 
the very beginning of its work, and which now 
exceeds in bitterness, vindictiveness, and fal- 
sification anything that we have heretofore 
experienced. Full-page ads attacking our 
committee are being carried in the leading 
newspapers of the country by organizations 
that our committee and the Department of 
Justice have found to be subversive. Inspired 
editorials and news items, appearing in many 
of the foreign-language newspapers and peri- 
odicals, libel me and our committee in the 
most scurrilous manner. Clever and unscru- 
pulous propagandists for un-American organ- 
izations have succeeded in persuading a large 
part of the Negro press to join in this concert- 
ed attack to discredit our committee, its mo- 
tives, methods, and objectives. Millions of 
pamphlets and throwaways are being printed 
and circulated throughout the country as 
part of this conspiracy to undermine the 
faith of the people in the integrity, sincerity, 
and effectiveness of our investigation. This 
campaign follows the strategy of Hitler that 
if a lie is told often enough it will eventu- 
ally take on the appearance of the truth, 
The of this organized propaganda 
is to create hatred against me and the com- 
mittee among people of foreign stock and 
certain racial minorities in the United States 
by making it appear that we are actuated 
by prejudice against these people. 

Certain prominent radio commentators 
have joined in this campaign with the result 
that powerful forces of propaganda in this 
country are now arrayed against our commit- 
tee. To ignore or minimize the danger of 
this campaign is to disregard the destructive 
and deadly effect which propaganda has 
produced in other countries in recent years. 
It was through this method that a madman 
was able to subvert the republic of Germany 
and build up a regime of brutal power and 
hate, Through propaganda the minds of mil- 
lions of people have been bereft of reason and 
common sense and their hearts have been 
drained of the last drop of the milk of human 
kindness. By constant repetition of lies, the 
most hideous and sinister doctrines of pa- 
ganism, barbarity, greed, and savagery have 
been implanted in the hearts of countless 
millions. Future generations will marvel 
that in an age of so-called civilization and 
enlightenment, millions of people could ac- 
cept as true and authentic what every nor- 
mal child would reject as ridiculous. The 
fruits of this propaganda may now be seen in 
the pinched and haggard faces of millions of 
people in Europe and in the slaughter of 
twenty millions of civilians and combatants. 

What is the reason for this well financed 
and organized campaign of lies against our 
committee? The answer can be found in the 
effectiveness of our work during the 4½ years 
that we have been in existence. During that 
period we have investigated and exposed more 
than 100 Nazis, Fascist, and Japanese organ- 
izations, and as a result of that exposure 
every one of these organizations has been 
closed by Government order or public opinion, 
and many of their leaders have been con- 
victed and sentenced to the penitentiary. 
During the period of our existence we have 
ferreted out and unmasked more than 100 
Communist and Communist-front organiza- 
tions, with the result that fully 60 percent 
of them have been forced by public opinion to 
go out of business, and some of their leaders 
have been convicted of crimes exposed by our 
committee. We have also turned the spot- 
light of publicity upon hundreds of people, 
some of whom hold important Government 
positions, who affiliated and associated with 
subversive organizations or expressed their 
opposition to the American form of govern- 
ment. If the committee had not done a thor- 
ough and fearless job, there would be no 
reason for the expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for propaganda designed 
to discredit the committee and its work. The 
public records of our hearings and the official 
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reports of our committee which are available 
to any person prove beyond any doubt that 
the committee has investigated and exposed 
every Nazi, Fascist, and Japanese organiza- 
tion in this country. The very fact that the 
Government moved against these organiza- 
tlons is confirmation of our findings with 
respect to them. 

Four years ago, when we exposed a number 
of organizations as Communist-controlled, 
our findings were bitterly assailed and dis- 
puted, but when the Attorney General and 
the Interdepartmental Committee which he 
established recently confirmed our findings 
in their written report, it was a complete 
vindication of the committee against the 
charge that we had falsely accused these or- 
ganizations. Nor is it possible to prove 
against me any word or deed which evinces 
the slightest degree of prejudice against any 
racial or religious minority. On the con- 
trary in hundreds of speeches I have de- 
nounced all forms of racial and religious 
prejudice as un-American. Black is the 
heart, warped the mind, and crooked the 
soul of any man who seeks to exploit either 
race prejudice or race consciousness for his 
political or selfish ends. Our committee has 
in~estigated and exposed every organization 
in this country where there was any evidence 
that the organization advocated that any 
racial or religious minority should be de- 
prived of its rights under the Constitution. 
The central theme of all my utterances has 
been that God endowed every person with 
cértain fundamental and inalienable rights, 
such as liberty of speech, thought, assembly, 
and worship, which neither government nor 
majorities have the right to abridge or 
destroy. 

These un-American propagandists could 
not find anything in my record as Congress- 
man to justify any charge that I was an ap- 
peaser. From my record they learned that I 
had supported ever effort to arm this Nation; 
that I supported the original lend-lease bill, 
under which valuable aid has been given our 
allies, and that when the change of one vote 
would have disbanded our Army I cast my 
vote with the administration. 

Like everything human, we have made mis- 
takes, but the very fact that there is no basis 
for any serious charge against the committee 
makes it necessary for the un-American prop- 
agandists to manufacture their false charges 
in bold defiance of the record itself. They 
believe that the insidious power of propa- 
ganda is such that, regardless of the facts 
and the record, they can deceive the people of 
the country into accepting as true what is 
absolutely false. 

There are many different species of insect 
termites and many different species of human 
termites. In describing insect termites the 
Department of Agriculture in one of its bul- 
letins said: “Due to their subterranean habits, 
insidious method of attack, and often count- 
less numbers, termites are very difficult to de- 
stroy. Always coming up through under- 
ground galleries, they work under cover, 
avoiding exposure to the light, so that the 
damage is often hidden until beyond re- 
pair.” 

This language also accurately describes the 
human species of ideological termites that 
are undermining the foundation sills of this 
Republic. Different species of these human 
termites masquerade under different names 
and profess different brands of totalitarian- 
ism. Some of them specialize in attacking 
tae foundation sills of religious liberty and in- 
dividual rights upon which the whole struc- 
ture of our Republic rests. Others seek to 
destroy the pillars of free enterprise and in- 
dividual initiative which support the frame- 
work of our constitutional system. Others, 
under the guise of democracy, or liberalism, or 
trade unionism, infiltrate Government bu- 
reaus, the Democratic and Republican Parties, 
and the great trade unions of our Nation, so 
that they can carry on their destructive work 
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without danger of detection or molestation. 
Still others establish front organizations with 
high-sounding names and popular objectives 
to serve as baits to lure and deceive gullible 
people and professional joiners. It makes 
no difference what these species of termites 
call themselves or how hostile they appear to 
be to one another. The important thing is 
that all of them are engaged in the common 
enterprise of undermining this Republic. 

To combat these insidious pests, our com- 
mittee has followed the one method which 
they hate and fear the most because of its 
effectiveness. We have turnd the spotlight 
of pitiless publicity upon them and exposed 
their identities, methods, and true purposes. 

While these human termites are striving 
to destroy our Republic millions of our sons, 
fathers, and brothers are fighting and suffer- 
ing and many of them dying to preserve it 
and to establish a lasting peace. 

Let us make no mistake about this: Our 
soldiers are not fighting for bureaucratic 
government or socialistic schemes or power- 
hungry politicians or an American brand of 
fascism. They are fighting and dying to 
preserve and s n the American Re- 
public established by the Constitution of our 
country. It will be treasonable if their 
sacrifices should turn out to have been in 
vain. It is your duty and my duty to see 
that this does not happen and that this Na- 
tion under God shall not perish from the 
earth. 


‘Removal of Wheat Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, broadcast Friday, February 26, 
1943, in the Department of Agriculture 
period, National Farm and Home Hour, 
by Blue Network and associated radio 


stations: 


Last Tuesday, acting under the emergency 
provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
I suspended wheat marketing quotas for the 
current and for the year beginning next 
July. At the same time I removed this year’s 
acreage limitations, by announcing that farm- 
ers who meet at least 90 percent of their 
war crop goals will be eligible for wheat loans 
and payments even if they plant more than 
their allotments. 

I imagine that all of you already have heard 
of those two actions. I want to talk with 
you today abcut why they were needed and 
what I hope they will acocmplish. 

First of all, we have not run into any 
sudden wheat shortage. Last July at the 
beginning of this marketing year, our supply 
of wheat totaled 1,600,000,000 bushels. That 
is an all-time record. Our carry-over next 
July 1 also will set an all-time record—about 
75,000,000 bushels more than the carry- 
over last year. To the north of us, Canada 
has a great deal more wheat this year than 
she ever had before. 

As you can see, we are very comfortably 
fixed so far as supply is concerned. Also, 
we need to increase our output of soybeans 
end flax and other war crops of which we 
don't have large reserves. We still need in- 


creases in those crops more than we need 
increases in wheat. 

Therefore you may ask why we are removing 
limitations on selling and planting wheat at 
this time. 

Well, one part of the answer is this: We 
want more wheat only in cases where the in- 
crease will not interfere with increased pro- 
duction of war crops. 

Another part of the answer is found in 
some figures which came to my desk early 
this month. Those figures show that we 
now are using more wheat in this country 
than in any past year. 

In the current crop year we are using 
about 535,000,000 bushels of wheat for focd. 
That is 40.000.000 bushels more than for any 
recent year. With some other foods scarcer, 
We can expect that the use of wheat as food 
in this country will continue to increase. 
Also, we are feeding more wheat to livestock 
than we have ever fed before and we are using 
quite a bit for making alcohol. Both of 
those demands are on the upgrade this year. 
Then we must be ready to send our wheat 
to hungry people across the ocean when they 
are liberated from the Axis. They'll need 
a lot of this kind of food. 

Wheat is working three shifts in this war. 
It is going directly into food, and it is feeding 
animals that produce meat and milk, and it 
is going into industrial alcohol to make 
rubber and explosives. 

We have a large wheat surplus. But with 
consumption going up, and giving signs of 
going up still more it is only common sense 
to maintain as large reserves as we can. 
Right now, the time is ripe to move in that 
direction for moisture conditions are good 
in nearly all of the wheat-growing country. 

I want to make it plain that we do not 
expect the changes in the program to bring 
any large increase in total wheat output. In 
most wheat areas, other crops can be grown 
too, and as I have said, it is more important 
to grow the emergency war crops than more 
wheat. Farmers who meet their war crop 
goals won’t have many acres for extra wheat. 
But there are some wheat areas where the 
other crops don’t grow well. In these parts 
of the country it certainly is wise to produce 
all the wheat we can. 

Of course the spring wheat crop will be the 
only one affected this year, but if moisture 
conditions still are good when the next winter 
wheat crop goes into the ground we can ex- 
pect considerable increases in some parts of 
the plains country. 

Now that the quota regulations are re- 
moved, farmers who have been holding wheat 
grown in excess of their quotas are free to 
sell it without penalty of any kind. With 
the demands for wheat increasing, it no 
longer is necessary to hold wheat off the 
market. 

Now I know that some farmers will ask why 
the new steps in the wheat program weren't 
taken sooner. They may ask if the changes 
are exactly fair to farmers who planted 
within their allotments last year, or farmers 
who already have sold excess wheat under 
penalty. Those questions have occurred to me 
too. But I do not believe the changes would 
have been justified sooner. The situation has 
changed a lot in just the past few months, 
in particular, as the need for livestock feed 
has grown. By acting now, we are in a bet- 
ter position as far as reserves are concerned to 
meet the needs 6 months or a year or more 
hence. I believe most farmers will agree that 
it is wise to take such action just as soon as 
the need is clear. We have a war to win. 

As I have said, one of the greatest needs 
for wheat is for use as feed. We have more 
meat animals and dairy cattle and poultry 
on farms now than we ever have had before. 
Adding them all up, they are enough to con- 
sume 11 percent more grain than the total 
number a year ago, and more than 20 per- 
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-— above the average for the 10 years before 
t. 

We need all the meat, milk, and eggs we 
can produce. One of the reasons we have 
been able to produce so much thus far is 
the fact that we have kept feed prices at a 
stable and reasonable level. We have done 
part of this job through sales of Government- 
owned wheat. This policy enables livestock, 
dairy, and poultry raisers to produce abun- 
dantly without advancing prices to a point 
that would invite a spiral of inflation. 

Congress last year authorized the Depart- 
ment to sell 125,000,000 bushels of wheat 
for feed at feed prices rather than flour 
prices. Well, by now we have sold all of 
the 125,000,000 bushels. The Government 
still owns 200,000,000 bushels, and holds 400,- 
000,000 bushels as collateral for loans to 
farmers. 

Recently I asked Congress for authority to 
sell at least another 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat at the feed price this year out of the 
stocks still owned by the Government. I 
very much hope that this can be done, for 
it is one of the best ways I know of getting 
—.— 3 use out of our great supply of 
Ww 3 


Absenteeism 
REMARES 


HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear a great deal.today about absentee- 
ism among the workers of this country, 
especially from such men as Secretary 
of the Navy Knox, Admiral Land, and 
quite a few Members of Congress. 

I often wonder where they get their 
information, unless it is from the daily 
press, or the dollar-a-year men here in 
Washington, who are spreading propa- 
ganda against labor. 

On February 18 the distinguished 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], on page 1119 of 
the Recorp, stated that there were 12,- 
700,000 man-hours lost in the month of 
December on account of absenteeism, 
which sounds very big to read. For my 
own information I got in touch with the 
Labor Department and asked them to 
give me a report on absenteeism. I was 
informed that the only information they 
could give me up to the present time is 
the absenteeism in 1941, due to acci- 
dents. They sent me a report listing 
seven of the principal industries of our 
country, and I want to assure you it was 
shocking to read that report. 

During the year of 1941 there were 
251,256,000 work hours lost because of in- 
juries sustained by employees of the seven 
industries. Breaking it down for the 12 
months, it would average 20,938,000 work 
hours for each month in 1941, which is 
almost twice the amount stated by the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson]. The were unable to give 
me the number of hours lost due to sick- 
ness. However, my understanding is that 
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it is very large because of the unsanitary, 
unhealthy conditions in the factories, to- 
gether with the unhealthy housing and 
transportation conditions which now 
exist throughout the country. 

I was also informed that many of the 
large industries where men quit their po- 
sitions in the early part of the month to 
go to work elsewhere, carry these men on 
their books until the end of the month 
when their names are removed, which is 
not fair as far as absenteeism is con- 
cerned. 

It is hard for me to understand the 
attitude of the newspapers, many public 
officials, and men speaking over the radio, 
in relation to absenteeism. Could it be 
possible that they are trying to cover up 
the shocking, unsafe, unsanitary, and un- 
healthy conditions which now exist in 
many of the industries throughout the 
country? 

I am going to insert in the RECORD a 
statement which I received from the De- 
partment of Labor in relation to this very 
serious question. I would ask those who 
are criticizing the workers of this coun- 
try because of absenteeism to tell us 
where they get their information. Ad- 
miral Land stated the other day that they 
were stort 100 ships because of absen- 
teeism, which, of course, he put directly 
up to the workers. Do you realize, Mem- 
bers of the House, that probably 70 per- 
cent of the boys now fighting on the 
other side to save this great democratic 
form of government of ours, have fathers, 
mothers, brothers, and sisters working in 
those industries? I am sure that the 
parents, the brothers, and the sisters of 
those boys are not doing anything to re- 
tard our war efforts. 

On Friday, March 5, I read in the New 
York Times, and in the Washington Post, 
a statement by Under Secretary of War 
Patterson, that for the month of Febru- 
ary we produced 5,500 planes, the greatest 
output of planes of any nation in the 
world. I wonder who produced those 
planes. Was it the dollar-a-year men 
here in Washington who are spreading 
propaganda against the workers, or the 
newspapers, or the radio commentators 
who are finding fault? Or was it the 
fathers, the mothers, the brothers, and 
the sisters of those in our armed forces 
who are responsible for this great accom- 
plishment. 

I am not going to detain you with a 
lengthy speech. I will only ask you to 
read over the figures which I am putting 
in the Recorp. You will be convinced 
that the production of this country is re- 
tarded but very little by willful absentee- 
ism. However, on the other hand, our 
great war program is going on, and on, 
and on, by the workers of this country. 

I am a great believer in the freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
of religion, and all freedoms guaranteed 
by our Constitution. However, I think it 
is unfair of the newspapers to publish one 
side of the story in relation to absentee- 
ism. They should publish both sides and 
give the public the benefit of what is the 
real cause of abseriteeism. If they will 
do that the public will soon realize that 
the willful absenteeism is a very small 
part compared with the absenteeism 
through injuries and sickness, which is 


brought about by the unsafe, unsanitary, 
and unhealthy conditions in many of the 
plants throughout the country. 

Instead of passing legislation to pun- 
ish the workers for absenteeism why not 
make a thorough investigation and find 
out who is responsible for this situation? 
By so doing, I believe that Congress will 
be taking the right step toward correct- 
ing absenteeism. 

The statement follows: 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Durinc 1941 as REPORTED BY THE LABOR 
DEPARTMENT 


As a general rule, the number of disabling 
work injuries during 1941 increased much 
more sharply than did either total employ- 
ment or the total number of employee-hours 
worked. Particularly was this true of manu- 
facturing industries. For the 21,422 manu- 
facturing establishments which reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for both 1940 
and 1941, employment increased by 21 per- 
cent, employee-hours worked by 28 percent, 
and disabling injuries by 46 percent. As a 
result, the frequency rate, measuring the 
average number of injuries per million hours 
worked, was 14 percent higher in 1941 than 
in 1940. This increase in the frequency rate 
is attributable to the influx of large numbers 
of inexperienced workers into the rapidly 
expanding war industries, the crowding of 
workers in the wartime factories, and the 
failure of safety activities to keep fully 
abreast of the war program, 

Industrial injuries are for the most part 
preventable, and yet their daily toll is one 
of the most significant causes of time lost 
from work in the United States. In 1941, 
according to estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics they resulted in 19,200 deaths, 100,- 
600 permanent impairments, and 2,060,400 
temporary disabilities. The workers injured 
in 1941 lost 42,083,000 days of work in that 
year. In addition, however, death and per- 
manent disability will result in lost time or 
in lost effectiveness in future years. This 
amounts to 209,000,000 days. Similar in- 
juries in earlier years resulted in lost time 
in 1941 of which there is no direct measure. 
The best single approximation of total time 
lost in 1941 because of injuries is therefore 
the sum of time lost in 1941 for disabilities 
incurred in that year plus the economic 
equivalent of permanent disabilities and 
deaths, a total of 251,000,000 days. This is 
equivalent to full-time employment for a 
year for more than 800,000 workers. These 
tremendous losses of manpower during a time 
requiring maximum production for war con- 
stitute a challenge to management to under- 
take more extensive and intensive safety 
efforts. 

The weighted frequency rate for the entire 
manufacturing group was 18.1 injuries per 
million employee-hours worked. The 27,749 
establishments reported an exposure of 6,122,- 
000 employees with a total of 12,621,321,000 
hours worked, and an injury total of 225,900. 
Of the reported injuries, deaths and perman- 
ent total disabilities accounted for about 
one-half of 1 percent, permanent partial im- 
pairments for about 5½ percent, and tem- 
porary total disabilities for the remainder, or 
9¢ percent. As would be expected, most of 
the permanent partial injuries involved fin- 
gers or the hand. Injuries to these members 
accounted for 77 percent of the total of 
permanent impairments, impairments of the 
foot or toes for 7 percent, enucleation or im- 
pairment of vision for 5 percent, damage to 
arm or leg 3 percent each, and miscellaneous 
body impairments for the remainder. In the 
first rank, for having the highest percentage 
of lost or impaired fingers or hands, was the 
folding-box industry, with 94 percent, fol- 
lowed closely by the stamped and pressed 
metal products and the partitions, shelving, 
and store fixtures industries, each with 93 
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percent, The highest percentage of perman- 
ent injuries to legs occurred in the fertilizer 
industry, with 18 percent; and the logging 
industry came second, with 15 percent. Out- 
standing for high percentages of lost or im- 
paired feet or toes were the fertilizer, petro- 
leum-refining, soap, sugar-refining, logging, 
and special-industry-machinery industries. 
Eye impairments ranked relatively high in 
the ornamental metalwork, logging, pulp, and 
the brick, tile, and terra cotta manufactur- 
ing industries, and the streetcar and bus 
transportation. 

Altogether, nearly 52,000 establishments 
with about 7,500,000 workers were covered in 
the Bureau’s 1941 survey of both manufac- 
turing and nonmanufacturing industries. 
These employees worked during 1941 about 
15,260,000,000 hours, and during that exposure 
suffered nearly 258,000 disabling injuries. Of 
these, 1,268 were deaths, 167 permanent total 
disabilities, 13.297 permanent partial impair- 
ments, and 242,958 temporary total disa- 
bilities. 

Utilizing all available reports so as to have 
the largest possible exposure in each indus- 
try surveyed, the Bureau found that the 
logging industry in 1941 occupied its usual 
rank as the industry with the highest fre- 
quency rate, or 96.3 injuries per million hours 
worked. This means that there was approxi- 
mately 1 injury for every 5 men employed 
throughout the year. Considerably lower, but 
still exceeding the rate of any other manu- 
facturing industry were sawmills, with a rate 
of 54.5. Other manufacturing industries with 
frequency rates in excess of 30 were slaughter- 
ing and meat packing (30.9), fabricated struc- 
turai steel (35.7), forgings (44.5), foundries 
(47.0), steam fittings and apparatus (82.5), 
planing mills (39.3), wooden containers 
(44.9), machinery-repair shops (35.8), corru- 
gated boxes (32.7), fiber boxes (33.4), brick, 
tile, and terra cotta (38.2), concrete, gypsum, 
and plaster products (46.7), and cut stone and 
stone products (33.4). 

Of particular interest is the experience of 
establishments manufacturing critical war 
materials. The explosives industry averaged 
only 5.7 disabling work injuries per million 
hours worked. In forgings and foundry *stab- 
lishments these averages were 44.5 and 47.0, 
respectively. Manufacture of ammunition 
averaged 32.1; of guns and related equipment, 
29.8; shipbuilding, 26.4; manufacture of 
tanks, 18.3; and the aircraft industry, 10.4. 


ESTIMATED FOR INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES 


Continuing the practice started last year of 
providing general estimates of work injuries 
for individual manufacturing industries, the 
Bureau made similar estimates for 1941. The 
iron and steel group in itself was estimated 
to have had 74,300 disabilities, accounting for 
7,000,000 lost man-days; the lumber-indus- 
tries group followed, with 66,800 disabling 
work injuries, but with 7,250,000 lost man- 
days; the machinery group ranked third, with 
66,600 injuries and 4,500,000 lost days; the 
food-products group came fourth, with 47,300 
injuries and three and one-third million 
days lost; a close fifth in the number of in- 
juries was the textile industry, with 45,200 
disabilities and a time loss of not quite 
3,000,000 days; the transportation-equipment 
group, sixth in rank, with 37,500 injuries, 
nevertheless ranked fourth in time lost, with 
nearly 4,500,000 days; the stone-, clay-, and 
glass-producing group, with 20,600 injuries, 
accounted for nearly 2,000,000 days of lost 
time. These seven groups of manufacturing 
industries are estimated to have had among 
them nearly 350,000 disabling injuries, in- 
volving 31,500,000 lost man-days. 

Individual industries having lost time in 
excess of 1,000,000 man-days were iron and 
steel (2,259,000), foundries (1,483,000), gen- 
eral industrial machinery (1,229,000), motor 
vehicles and parts (1,313,000), shipbuilding, 
and aircraft manufacture. These six critical 
war industries alone are estimated to have 
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had 86,600 disabling work injuries (of which 
a were fatal) and a total of 8,820,000 days 


EXPOSURE, INJURY, AND FREQUENCY RATES 

Comparison of the experiences of 21,422 
manufacturing establishments indicates that 
the frequency of disabling industrial injuries 
per million hours worked was 14 percent 
greater in 1941 than in 1940. For the entire 
group of identical manufacturing establish- 
ments, disabling injuries went up 46 percent; 
employment, 21 percent; and employee-hours 
worked, 28 percent. In most individual in- 
dustries the frequency rate changed upward, 
and in many the percentage of increase in in- 
juries was two or more times as large as the 
increase in employment or employee-hours 
worked. Only 15 industries showed down- 
ward trends in frequency rates, whereas in 80 
manufacturing industries the trend was up- 
ward. The greatest decrease in the frequency 
rate was that of 59 percent, in the explosives 
industry. The aircraft industry experienced 
a decrease of 20 percent; rayon and allied 
products, 16 percent; coke ovens, 12 percent; 
and women’s clothing, 11 percent. All other 
decreases were less than 10 percent. 

On the other hand, substantial increases 
in frequency rates were common. In the 
manufacture of forgings, the rate went up 40 
percent; in foundries, 30 percent; tinware, 
34 percent; confectionery, 45 percent; general 
industrial machinery, 29 percent; corrugated 
boxes, 62 percent; cement, 35 percent; and 
nonferrous smelting and refining, 35 percent. 

In the iron and steel, forgings, and foun- 
dries industries, the increases in injuries far 
outstripped the increases in employment and 
exposure hours (i. e., employee-hours 
worked). In fact, this was true of prac- 
tically all of the industries in the tron and 
steel products group. 

In the important shipbuilding, metal- 
working machinery, and railroad equipment 
industries the increases in injuries were 
considerably in excess of the increases re- 
corded in employment and employee-hours 
worked. Characteristic of this trend, the 
plants manufacturing rubber tires had an 
increase of 54 percent in injuries although 
employment and employee-hours worked in- 
creased only 17 percent and 26 percent, re- 
spectively. On the contrary, in the aircraft 
industry the proportionate increase in in- 
juries was substantially less than the rise 
in either employment or in hours worked. 

As a general rule, in both manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries, the addi- 
tion of new gmployees and the working of 
longer hours resulted in disproportionately 
larger increases in industrial injuries. 

For every million workers employed in 
manufacturing industries during 1941, 163 
were killed, 25 were permanently and totally 
disabled from any gainful industrial pur- 
suits, 2,060 suffered a partially crippling in- 
jury, and 34,646 were disabled for at least 1 
day, and an average of 16 days. 


Manufacturing industries erpertencing more 
than 20,000 industrial injuries in 1941 


àr Work 
mated | Tota 
Industry number man-days — — — 
of in- 
juries day 
Iron and steel 56, 384, 000 
bumber. 22.22 2-- 2... 57, 952, 000 
Machinery 35, 528, 000 
Food product: $ 26, 976, 000 
888 45, 23, 888, 000 
ransportation equip- 
WONG Syste ee E 35, 360, 000 
Stone, clay, and glass. 20, 600 15, 168, 000 
Total work hours 
61 PAETE sb enabenes 251, 256, 000 


Divided by 12 it would make a total for each month 
of 20,938,000 work hours. 


The Power-Trust Racket Goes On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I pointed out that the Legislature of 
Arkansas had taken one of the most 
backward steps of this generation in vot- 
ing down a bill to permit the municipali- 
ties of that State to own and operate 
their electric light and power systems. 

We learn from the papers this morning 
that the Legislature of New York has 
now strained at a gnat and swallowed a 
camel. The mountain has labored and 
brought forth a mouse. Instead of going 
to the root of the troubles vexing the 
power consumers of New York, the leg- 
islature seems to have contented itself 
with a small bill tapping certain power 
companies on the wrist with reference to 
the volume of water used by them on the 
Niagara River. 

This was done in the face of the fact 
that the people of the State of New York 
are overcharged $200,000,000 a year for 
their electricity, and the rates are so 
high that it cannot be used by the aver- 
age householder for the purposes for 
which it was intended. 

To be exact, in 1941 the people of the 
State of New York used 17,348,371,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity for which 
they paid $356,560,200. Under the On- 
tario rates, just across the Niagara River 
the cost would have been $157,171,157, or 
$199,389,043 less. 

I know that the opposition will at- 
tempt to answer that statement by say- 
ing that the Ontario power system pays 
no taxes, which is true, 

But let us see what difference that 
would make. In 1936, the last year for 
which we have the figures on this sub- 
ject, all the private and public power 
concerns in the State of New York paid 
in taxes cash contributions and free 
services a total of $48,140,714, which 
taken from the overcharge in that State 
for 1941, would still leave a net over- 
charge of $151,248,329. . 

Just how the Legislature of New York 
could overlook this enormous burden to 
the power consumers of that great Com- 
monwealth while dealing with this 
power question is one of the unsolved 
mysteries of the day. 

Remember that these overcharges for 
the whole country in 1941, according to 
the Ontario rates, amounted to $1,301,- 
409,970, and that all the taxes, cash con- 
tributions, and free services paid by the 
private and public power concerns 
throughout the entire Nation in the year 
1936 amounted to only $303,734,203, 
which taken from the amount of these 
overcharges would still leave a net 
overcharge of approximately $1,000,000,- 
000 a year, 

These overcharges, as a rule, have 
gone to swell the coffers of those manip- 
ulators who own and control the vast, 
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useless, holding companies that are now 
fastened upon the operating companies, 
and through them are fastened upon the 
electric power consumers in every State 
in the Union. 

On August 22, 1942, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission belatedly issued 
an order requiring the dissolution of two 
of the subholding companies of the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co. on the grounds 
that the continued existence of two such 
subholding companies violated section 
11-B of the Holding Company Act of 
1935. This order affected the existence 
of the American Power & Light Co. and 
the Electric Power & Light Corporation 
and is covered in S. E. C. file No. 59-12. 

Previous to the issuance of this order 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion heid continuous hearings for over 
2 years, during which time 18,000 pages 
of testimony were taken and over 1,500 
exhibits were submitted. This volumi- 
nous record contains a mass of outstand- 
ing factual information. As a contri- 
bution to a better understanding of the 
Ebasco set-up I am giving a brief résumé 
of the facts as officially reported in these 
hearings. 

The opinion of the S. E. C., based on 
sworn testimony, shows how the Electric 
Bond & Share Co., by the use of the so- 
called Mitchell plan acquired a heavy 
investment in operating companies 
without putting up any substantial 
funds. The Mitchell plan enabled Elec- 
tric Bond & Share to acquire complete 
control of 237 operating companies, to- 
gether with the right to participate in 
their earnings. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A FINANCIAL PLAN 


The evolution of the Mitchell plan 
shows how a few promoters, with a little 
actual cash investment on their part, 
gained control of a $3,250,000,000 con- 
cern and so manipulated paper sub- 
holding companies, without the use of 
Officers, offices, and personnel, that the 
public was required to advance the 
money for the control over exorbitant 
profits. The record in this case pre- 
sents an outstanding story of financial 
manipulation. The owners of this over- 
all concern, with only a $25 investment 
were able to require the operating com- 
panies to return to them $13 in divi- 
dends, while as individuals, they sold 
these companies $308 worth of mer- 
chandise. After the sale of this mer- 
chandise, the promoters were then able 
to turn around and sell the completed 
property to the public for $117 while they 
still retaired financial control and also 
retained the right to share in future 
profits, as though the business had never 
been sold. 

In the case of Electric Bond & Share 
each dollar I have cited in this example 
represents $1,000,000 in the actual trans- 
actions, as is shown by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s investigation of 
the Electric Bond & Share’s books. 

THE ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE SYSTEM 

Under the Mitchell plan the Electric 
Bond & Share system can be compared 
to a 3-layer cake. The bottom layer 
consists of 237 operating utility com- 
panies doing business in 32 States. 
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These 237 operating companies serve 
one-tenth of the total population of the 
United States and manufacture approxi- 
mately 13 percent of the energy gener- 
ated and sold in this country. 

The second layer of this hypothetical 
cake consists of five intermediate holding 
companies. These holding companies 
are the American Power & Light Co., 
the Electric Power & Light Corporation, 
the National Power & Light Co., the 
American & Foreign Power Co., and the 
American Gas & Electric Co. The top 
layer of this cake is the top holding com- 
pany, the Electric Bond & Share, con- 
trolling an empire, with a consolidated 
balance sheet asset of nearly three and a 
half billion dollars. This is the largest 
single holding company registered with 
the S. E. C. The intermediate American 
company controls four operating com- 
panies in the States of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and Montana. Representa- 
tives of Electric Bond & Share are now 
attempting to control the power division 
of W. P. B. which probably accounts for 
W. P. B.’s attitude toward the federally 
owned plants and R. E. A. projects. In 
addition, the American company con- 
trols 12 more companies operating in 
Arizona, Idaho, Florida, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, and Texas. The interme- 
diate American company serves or is 
served by a population of 2,700,000. 


HISTORY OF ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE 


The S. E. C. opinion brings out the 
fact that an exhaustive historical survey 
was made covering the organization and 
financing of the Electric Bond & Share 
system, At this point it would be well 
to quote the S. E. C. opinion: 

In particular, the historical survey clearly 
establishes that the sub-holding companies in 
their origin were artificial contrivances inter- 
posed by Bond & Share into the structure 
ot the system to serve as pyramiding devices, 
that these companies have continued to per- 
form this particular function down to the 
present time, and that they have not in the 
past served, nor do they now serve, any useful 
beneficial purpose. 


As cited by S. E. C., the Bond & 
Share was organized under the laws of 
New York on February 27, 1905, by the 
General Electric Co., a leading manufac- 
turer of electrical equipment. General 
Electric’s purpose in financing Bond & 
Share seems to have been threefold: 
First, to realize as fully as possible upon 
the various securities which it had ac- 
quired in the process of selling its equip- 
ment; second, to obtain for itself a direct 
proprietary stake in a pomising young 
industry, with which it was already 
closely affiliated; third, to utilize the 
business it would acquire as a promotion 
factor in the utility industry, and to 
advance, the sale of electrical equipment. 

The General Electric Co. initially in- 
vested in Electric Bond & Share $1,300,- 
000 in cash and $4,500,000 in securities. 
From time to time General Electric’s in- 
vestment was increased until it amounted 
to $25,000,000 in 1925. 

The Senate in 1924 adopted a resolu- 
tion directing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to investigate this corporation’s 
relationship, to determine whether these 
companies were attempting to monop- 


olize and control the generation and 
transmission of electric power. As a 
result, in 1925, the General Electric Co. 
transferred its securities to another in- 
termediate holding company called 
Electric Bond & Shares Security Cor- 
poration. The S. E. C. hearings indi- 
cate that between 1909 and 1925 General 
Electric received cash dividends from 
Electric Bond & Share amounting to 
$13,000,000 and sold equipment to the 
Bond & Share operating companies to- 
taling $308,000,000. At the time of the 
transfer to Electric Bond & Shares Se- 
curity Corporation, General Electric’s in- 
vestment in Electric Bond & Share repre- 
sented a market value of $117,000,000. 


MITCHELL PLAN 


The first président and controlling 
spirit in the Bond & Share cake was 
Sidney Z. Mitchell who originated the 
so-called Mitchell plan. The S. E. C. 
in its opinion has the following to say 
regarding this plan: 

Indeed, the Mitchell plan seems to have 
contemplated at the outset, that through the 
effective use of the sub-holding company 
expedient, Bond & Share was to control its 
system with no investment except such as 
was represented by the time and talents of 
its executives; and it was only in recent 
years that the management of Bond & Share 
seems to have found it necessary or desirable 
to make some cash investments in the control 
securities of its system. 


THE AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT CO. 


The record in this case paints a clear 
picture of the operations of the Mitchell 
plan, by detailing its application to the 
organization of the “intermediate” 
holding company, American Power & 
Light. 

In September 1909 the Electric Bond 
& Share Co. incorporated, under the 
laws of Maine, this intermediate hold- 
ing company, known as the American 
Power & Light Co. A few months before 
the time of incorporation, Electric 
Bond & Share had acquired a con- 
trolling interest in five operating com- 
panies, four of which were located in 
Kansas and one in Oregon. This con- 
trolled interest in the five companies 
was purchased at a cost of $1,700,000. 
Shortly thereafter, Electric Bond & Share 
sold these five operating companies to 
a financial syndicate. At the time 
of this sale the American Co. turned 
over to the syndicate securities having 
a par value of about $8,000,000. The 
syndicate then immediately sold suffi- 
cient of these securities to raise two and 
a half million dollars in cash. The 
syndicate then gave Electric Bond & 
Share $1,800,000 in cash and returned 
to it the balance of the securities turned 
over to the syndicate. For these $8,000,- 
000 worth of securities the American 
Power & Light received title to the 
control of the five companies which had 
initially cost Electric Bond & Share 
$1,700,000, of which only $500 was in 
cash. It might be well at this point to 
quote from the S. E. C. opinion describ- 
ing the American transaction: 

It is thus apparent that Bond & Share 
had succeeded in realizing for itself com- 
plete working control of the new company 
and better than a 20 percent equity in it, 
after recovering every dollar of its invest- 
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ment in securities transferred to American, 
plus a cash profit of approximately $120,000. 
Otherwise stated, Bond & Share had sold 
out an 80 percent interest in the afore- 
mentioned security, recovering thereby its 
entire cost plus substantial profit without 
in any way parting with the control of such 
securities or of the property which they 
represented. * * * 

The obverse side of the coin must not be 
overlooked. American had issued $8,000,000 
par value of its own securities to acquire 
$500,000 in cash and securities which had 
recently cost Bond & Share less than $1,700,- 
000. The cash paid over to Bond & Share 
for the securities, and the profits realized by 
Bond & Share were furnished by the public 
which purchased “American” securities. 
Nevertheless, the control of the company 
rested firmly in Bond & Share’s possession, 


The same chain was followed in ac- 
quiring operating property, except that 
in this case the intermediate operating 
company became the seller, instead of 
the purchaser. 

On page 24 of the S. E. C. opinion it is 
stated: 

The record established that the pattern 
used (Mitchell plan) in capitalizing the 
Kansas Co. became more or less the standard 
pattern of capitalization for operating com- 
panies throughout the Bond & Share system; 
namely, to write up the properties on the 
books, so that the holding companies would 
be reimbursed through sale to the public of 
bonds and preferred stock, leaving it the 
entire stock at no cost, or as close thereto 
as possible. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION’S FINDINGS 


The Federal Power Commission also 
has investigated the write up of several 
of the Electric Bond & Share operating 
companies, which also bring out the ef- 
fects of the Mitchell plan. Two of the 
operating companies investigated by the 
Federal Power Commission were the 
Northwestern Power Co., operating in 
Oregon, and the Pacific Power & Light 
Co., operating in the State of Washing- 
ton. The Federal Power Commission's 
opinion in the Northwestern case, No. 
53-A under date of April 14, 1942, gives 
the Commission’s findings. In the case 
of the Northwestern Co., comparatively 
a small operating organization, the Com- 
mission found that $3,500,000 had been 
placed on this company’s books as a bold 
deliberate write up and cannot be con- 
sidered as valid entry under the legally 
prescribed uniform system of accounts. 
They thought that was “thievery within 
the law.” The effect of the Federal 
Power Commission’s order, in this case, 
reduces the book value of the Northwest- 
ern by $3,500,000. This order had been 
sustained by the courts, so it turned out 
to be thievery without the law. 


A CHANGE IN THE PLAN 


Prior to 1929 Electric Bond & Share 
acquired numerous small operating com- 
panies and combined them into large 
operating companies, while manipulat- 
ing through the subholding companies. 
By 1929 there were no small companies 
left to purchase; therefore, if the 
Mitchell plan was to be continued, there 
must be a modification in the original 
plan. The late plan change is exempli- 
fied by Electric Bond & Share’s 1929 ac- 
quisition of the Washington Water 
Power and the Montana Power & Light 
companies. In the acquisition of these 
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2 companies the subholding company, 
American Power & Light Co., issued to 
the public, preferred stock in the amount 
of $153,000,000, and then exchanged this 
preferred stock for the common stock 
of these 2 large operating companies. 
At the time of the acquisition the com- 
mon stocks had a book value less than 
$84,000,000 and, as the S. E. C. points out, 
“In the case of the Montana Power Co., 
the record indicates that the common 
stock of 849,633,300 was substantially, 
if not entirely, balanced by inflation,” 
which means watered stocks, 

The effect of these Washington and 
Montana acquisitions upon the subhold- 
ing companies’ financial structures, and 
upon the security holders, is given on 
page 29 of the S. E. C. opinion, from which 
I quote: 

It is evident that these two improvident 
purchases motivated apparently by an un- 
reckoning determination on the part of the 
Bond & Share to increase the contours of 
its system, have contributed greatly to the 
present American financial difficulties. Div- 
end requirements on the preferred stocks 
issued by the holding companies in these 
transactions, equal $8,221,573 per year. This 
sum exceeded by $1,200,000 American's 
(American Power & Light) total net income 
after both interest and other charges in 1941, 
and was equal to more than 260 percent of 
the total income received by the intermediate 
holding company from the aforementioned 
two companies in 1941. 

THE EFFECT ON CONSUMERS’ RATES 


On page 32 of the S. E. C. opinion the 
Commission sets out the effects of the 
Mitchell plan on consumers’ rates. The 
Commission held, from the record, that 
obtaining control of such vast assets, 
with minor cash investments, resulted in 
a mechanical inflation of operating com- 
pany book accounts. The mechanics of 
the Mitchell plan resulted in an intricate 
three-way transaction, which rendered 
rate regulation impossible by the vari- 
ous regulatory bodies, and this was in 
addition to robbing innocent investors. 
The problem of the regulatory agencies 
was further increased by the fact that 
the records of the subholding companies 
were so kept as to be outside the juris- 
diction of the local regulatory bodies. 
Even Federal regulation was handi- 
capped by the unavailability of essential 
records, as was brought out by the ex- 
perience of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in attempting to proceed 
through orderly hearings and investiga- 
tions. The record in the Electric Bond 
& Share case also shows that the hold- 
ing companies knowingly employed tac- 
tics that obscured transactions affecting 
the operating company’s rate base. 

The hearings go further and set out 
ample proof that the write-ups were 
pushed into the rate base of the operat- 
ing companies after the holding com- 
panies had received handsome, but ma- 
nipulated, returns. The record of the 
hearings also illustrates, beyond ques- 
tion, how the burden of an inflated capi- 
tal structure could be imposed on the 
rate payers. 

The case of the Kansas Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. also appears in the record. It 
was shown that for many years Ebasco 


and its intermediate holding companies 
received an annual return from the Kan- 
sas operating companies. in excess of 30 
percent on the actual investment and 
that during the entire 30-year period 
examined—namely, from 1910 to 1940— 
Electric Bond & Share returns averaged 
about 16 percent, even through the de- 
pression. In the case of the Portland 
Gas & Coke Co. the record shows annual 
returns, year after year, exceeding 43 
percent. Also, in the case of the Ne- 
braska Power & Light Co., Electric Bond 
& Share, with an established minus in- 
vestment, received over $20,000,000 in 
dividends between 1917 and 1942. 
FINANCING SALES 


Throughout the record all the evidence 
shows that funds required to finance the 
transactions under the Mitchell plan 
were not furnished by Electric Bond & 
Share but were secured from sales to the 
public of bonds and preferred stocks is- 
sued against the operating companies to 
be acquired. These latter public sales 
were superimposed upon the operating 
companies’ underlying securities, also 
held by the public. 

In the 1929 modification of the Mitch- 
ell Plan, Electric Bond & Share ran 
into one obstacle, and that was that the 
preferred stocks of a number of operat- 
ing companies carried voting rights. 
The Mitchell plan, however, provided for 
such eventuality through charter provi- 
sions. The charters of the intermediate 
Electric Bond & Share holding companies 
gave to Electric Bond.& Share directors 
the right to issue additional common 
stock or divide existing stock issues. 
These charter grants thereby gave the 
directors of Electric Bond & Share Co. 
full latitude in the control of voting 
powers by the issuance of additional 
common stock and perpetual warrants, 
in any manner that the directors saw fit. 
As early as 1923, Electric Bond & Share 
adopted the practice of furthering stock 
control by issuing stock dividends. 

Through all of these transactions and 
manipulations, Electric Bond & Share 
was able to exercise complete control 
over $3,500,000,000 with less than 2 per- 
cent actual ownership. What a racket, 


CONCLUSION 


This astounding S. E. C. record should 
be read by every Member of Congress in 
order that he may be advised as to the 
method used by the Power Trust to cir- 
cumvent our National and State laws 
and to pass along these charges to an 
innocent public. Time after time the 
Power Trust, following congressional in- 
vestigations, has promised to reform, but 
after having given such a promise, they 
reverted to their old practices or to more 
scientific modifications of them. This 
same Electric Bond & Share crowd seems 
to be running the Power Division of the 
W. P. B., and they place sizeable bar- 
riers against the progress of Federally 
owned power projects as a means of 
bringing all electric service to the home 
and farm and reducing electric rates. 

In addition, every Member should read 
the Shelton articles in the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch and a résumé of the recent 
criminal trials in St. Louis, which re- 
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sulted in North American officials being 
sent to the penitentiary for bribing pub- 
lic officials and for perjury. Neverthe- 
less, this same bunch of North American 
manipulators have evidently induced 
certain local organizations in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to publicly place a halo of 
righteousness around their heads when 
the executive department steps in to save 
a few dollars for the taxpayer. 

The American people, in my opinion, 
will and should demand further action 
by Congress to stop such unlawful and 
unfair practices. 


Stopping Waste in Agriculture 


REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, the farm- 
ers of this Nation in 1943 will produce 
food to the limit of their ability—hard 
work and long hours are accepted as part 
of the job. The acreages and numbers of 
animals cared for depend largely on the 
labor and machinery available. Mother 
Nature very probably will not be as kind 
as she was last year, and plant diseases, 
animal diseases, and insect pests will de- 
stroy part of the fruits of the farmer’s 
labor. 

While the American farmer is putting 
forth every effort to do his utmost on the 
food production front, it is hard for him 
to understand why his Government has 
made arrangements to spend millions of 
dollars in South America on a scheme to 
improve their crop and animal hus- 
bandry, and yet economizes and pinches 
pennies on projects that protect our own 
crops from preventable losses. Such a 
plan is now under way, and it is prob- 
able that crop specialists badly needed at 
home have already left this country on 
their way to remake South American 
agriculture. 

England is plowing up many thousands 
of acres of grassland for food crops and 
we are providing much of the necessary 
farm machinery—tractors, plows, har- 
rows, drills, and all kinds of harvesting 
equipment. All of this enables hundreds 
of shiploads of food to be produced with- 
in a few miles of where it is consumed. 
But the agriculturists of England are not 
sending their scientists to other coun- 
tries, far from the home farms. They 
are not penny-wise and pound-fool- 
ish. They believe there is just as much 
value in protecting what they do raise 
and preventing losses to growing crops, 
as there is in increasing acreages. Eng- 
land has increased the number of their 
pathologists—plant and animal doc- 
tors—and entomologists—insect pest 
control men—400 percent since the war 
began. 

It is time more attention was given to 
preventing waste in food products right 
here at home on the farms of the United 
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States. After that has been done, then 
there will still be plenty of time for think- 
ing of new deals for South American 
agriculture. 

Projects affecting the control of dis- 
eases and insect pests, both of plants and 
animals, are being neglected in this 
country; and yet millions of dollars are 
given to South American countries to 
improve their competition. 

Pork production is a good example of 
how animals can be saved by proper care 
and prevention of disease. The average 
number of pigs saved per litter is slightly 
more than 6 for the United States. The 
average number born is between 8 and 
10. Farmers that follow good hog sanita- 
tion procedure raise 8 and more per litter. 
The point is this—control disease with 
little extra trouble by following proce- 
dures long known to the Department of 
Agriculture and save an extra pig or two 
from every litter. Think what that 
means in pounds of pork in the United 
States. Much labor and feed would be 
saved because of not having to feed and 
care for as many sows to get the same 
production. 

Many other examples could be men- 
tioned as to how farmers and Govern- 
ment working together can save tons of 
food crops and thousands of animals by 
prevention of disease. Greater control 
of plant and animal diseases and insect 
pests deserves to be given immediate con- 
sideration by the Government. Today 
with every effort being made to increase 
the quantity and quality of most farm 
products, all the leaks—both large and 
small—must be stopped. No section of 
our Nation and no crop is safe from these 
saboteurs of the plant and insect king- 
doms. Now is the time to demand that 
preventable diseases on the farm be given 
serious attention by those handling our 
food production strategy. Waiting until 
next summer will waste a year—action is 
needed now. 


Government Subsidizing Rice Production 
in Cuba at Expense of United States 
Industry 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, IR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, since 
we have opened the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, we have heard about the problems 
of many branches of agriculture, includ- 
ing farm labor, the need of agricultural 
implements, parity, ceilings, and today I 
am appearing in behalf of another im- 
portant agricultural industry—the rice 
industry. I represent the largest rice- 
growing district in the United States, the 
center of which is Crowley, Acadia Parish; 
La., which is known as the “rice capital” 
of the United States, 


In 1942 the State of Louisiana pro- 
duced 7,687,777 barrels of rice, one of the 
finest and cheapest foods obtainable, and 
the major portion of this crop in normal 
times is shipped from Lake Charles, La. 
also in my district, one of the important 
ports of the United States also located 
in the midst of the rice-growing area 
where there are mills scattered through- 
out the area located such as to make it 
desirable to concentrate this rice for 
shipment to Puerto Rico and other parts 
of the United States and to all parts of 
the world, and due to the location of the 
Port of Lake Charles in this area, due 
to the fine system of concrete roads, ex- 
cellent railway facilities, and the un- 
usual facilities of the Port of Lake 
Charles, it costs less money, and much 
time is saved by the shipment of this 
important agricultural product through 
that port. Unlike many other agricul- 
tural crops, the expense of producing 
rice is tremendous. To grow rice, the 
farmer is obliged to make a large in- 
vestment in land, deep wells for irriga- 
tion, and farm machinery for the har- 
vesting of the crop, to say nothing of the 
millions invested in the rice mills to pre- 
pare the rice for market. 

Mr. Speaker, my constituents have 
called to my attention an article which 
appeared in the January 17, 1943, issue 
of El Mundo, a newspaper published in 
Habana, Cuba, wherein it is stated that— 

Although this is being kept secret, it has 
become known that the United States Gov- 
ernment has recommended to the Cuban 
Government the intensification of rice pro- 
duction in Cuba to a point where in 1943 
and 1944 at least 90 percent of the consump- 
tion may be produced, following a plan previ- 
ously made; and agricultural implements 
such as tractors, planters, and other essen- 
tial equipment are in the United States 
ready for shipment to Cuba as needed. 


I have taken this matter up with the 
various governmental agencies concerned 
by letter and have not yet received any 
reply, and now, Mr. Speaker, I am bring- 
ing this matter to your attention, as well 
as to the attention of the members of 
the various agricultural committees, 
fixed and special, and to the attention of 
the Members of Congress, as in addition 
to all of the confusion existing in direct- 
ing the agricultural program from Wash- 
ington, it is disheartening to learn that 
our Government is making secret ar- 
rangements with another country, sub- 
sidizing that country to the extent of 
$25,000,000, and furnishing them with 
all of the farm machinery which they 
need, when our farmers in all branches 
of agriculture are unable to obtain any 
agricultural implements and machinery 
in order to maintain an orderly produc- 
tion, to say nothing of increase the pro- 
duction of agricultural products so sorely 
needed at this time; to see the Govern- 
ment favoring the expansion of an in- 
dustry in competition with one of the 
United States which exports $10,000,000 
of this product to the country in point, 
and which district contributes so much 
in taxes to this Government. On be- 
half of the rice industry and my con- 
stituents in my district, I desire to regis- 
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ter my protest and ask that the articles 
here be published in the RECORD. 


[Translation of article which appeared in 
January 17, 1943, issue of El Mundo, Ha- 
bana, Cuba] 

THE UNITED STATES WILL COOPERATE IN RAIS- 
ING TO 90 PERCENT OUR PRODUCTION OF RICE 


Total importations of rice into Cuba dur- 
ing the last 40 years (from 1902 to 1941, both 
inclusive), reached the extraordinary amount 
of 13,653,313,751 pounds of rice, for which 
Cuba paid $437,882,272, which demonstrates 
the great importance of rice growing in our 
country, and the necessity of increasing cul- 
tivation thereof, in order to keep this large 
amount of money in Cuba, averaging $10,- 
000,000 per year, thus strengthening even 
further our internal economy. In this con- 
nection the United States have offered their 
cooperation in order that in 1943 and 1944 
local production of rice may be increased at 
least to $0 percent of our consumption. 

Local production, constantly increasing, 
has permitted during the last few years a de- 
crease in the number of pounds of rice im- 
ported, while the amount paid therefor has 
been increasing. Total importation in 1939 
was 437,770,783 pounds, at a cost of $9,183,- 
867. In 1940 importations reached the 
amount of 423,047,854 pounds at a value of 
$9,910,502; and although imports in 1941 of 
rice into Cuba reached only the amount of 
397,503,137 pounds, we paid for this amount 
$14,269,565. Although 1942 figures are un- 
known, since their publication is prohibited 
because it constitutes a war secret, it has 
been determined that the price paid for the 
rice imported in 1942 is well above the price 
paid in previous years. 

The advanced cost of our rice importations 
is due to the increased cost of production in 
the exporting countries, marine insurance, 
war-risk insurance, surcharge on freight, cost 
of insular invoices, bills of lading, brokers’ 
commissions, consular fees, and import 
duties, ail of which reflects on the retail price 
which in Cuba is already double what it was 
some months ago, and in other cases it is over 
100 percent. 


NEW ECONOMIC PHASE 


Taking into consideration the increase in 
rice production in Cuba during the last few 
years, as we have explained in previous in- 
formation, it may be considered that rice 
cultivation will mark a new era in the recon- 
struction of our agricultural economy, be- 
cause total production may be absorbed by 
the country. In this manner as unemploy- 
ment is relieved, our wealth is distributed 
among a large number of farmers whose 
farms can be used for this purpose. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS 


The difficulties for extending the cultivation 
of rice consist primarily in the procurement 
of water to avoid the risk of losing the crops 
for lack thereof. Inasmuch as the irrigation 
system by pumps is extremely costly, the 
construction of small dams. has been consid- 
ered on several rivers to furnish irrigation 
by the law of gravity. This, of course, does 
not involve the construction of large dams, 
but the installation of dams in the most ap- 
propriate places in accordance with suitable 
lands available for the cultivation of rice. 

In order to promote these plans, numerous 
projects have been made, and the following 
American engineers are in Cuba at present 
studying, on the spot, the above-mentioned 
projects: John D. Fitch, Wilfred L. Rowe, Ar- 
thur F. Johnson, together with the American 
Commercial Attaché, Paul G. Minneman, and 
Jose Garcia Montes, Cuban engineer. Their 
work has started in the Province of Pinar del 
Rio and will be continued in the other prov- 
inces. Surveys for the installation of a small 
dam are being carried out on the following 
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rivers: Cuyaguateje, Rio Hondo, and San 

Diego, in Pinar del Rio; Caonao, Arimao y 

Zaza, in Las Villas; Caonao y Maximo in 

pe ch ag y Buey, Yara, Bayamo y Cauto, in 
nte. 


Should satisfactory conclusions be arrived 
at, the construction of small dams will not 
only increase the production of rice, but the 
benefits of irrigation may be extended to 
other crops which very often suffer heavy 
losses because of limited rainfall. In addi- 
tion to that, hundreds of men would be em- 
ployed on this project, earning good wages, 
contributing to relieve unemployment. 

To finance the cost of this work, it is 
not necessary for the rice growers to con- 
tribute any capital, because the above-men- 
tioned plan is included in the budget cover- 
ing the development of public works and 
agricultural enterprises to be pag out of 
the $25,000,000 loan made with the Export- 
Import Bank. 

PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 


The cultivation of rice in Cuba lasts ap- 
proximately 7 months. Planting starts in 
March or April, continuing as late as June 
or July, and would furnish employment to 
a good portion of our population in the 
event that we were able to produce almost 
the entire annual consumption, which 
amounts to 450,000,000 pounds. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Although this is being kept strictly secret, 
it has become known that the United States 
Government has recommended to the Cuban 
Government the intensification of rice pro- 
duction in Cuba to a point where in 1943 
and 1944 at least 90 percent of the consump- 
tion may be produced, following a plan pre- 
viously made, of easy execution, so that in 
case the objective is attained the Allies may 
be in a position to supply enough food to 
the people of Europe and other continents 
after the war is over. 

This enormous increase in production re- 
quires precisely large water supply, there- 
fore studies are being made of the construc- 
tion of smali dams. But in addition, we need 
agricultural implements such as tractors, 
planters, and other essential equipment, 
which are in the United States ready for 
shipment to Cuba as needed. 

Once rice production increase is accom- 
plished, it will not diminish after the war 
is over. The difference between consump- 
tion and production will be covered by the 
quotas which will be imposed upon the coun- 
tries from which rices are exported to Cuba, 
to guarantee definitely this agricultural in- 
dustry to the nation. 


Meat Shortage in California 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I received by air mail, letters 
and clippings concerning the seriousness 
of the meat situation in my district and 
the entire State of California. 

I hold in my hand a full-page ad ad- 
vising of the action being taken by a 
packing house of my district to correct 
the situation. 


I also have two articles from the Bak- 
ersfield Californian advising of the seri- 
ousness of the situation. 

I personally have talked to the Presi- 
dent, to Mr. Prentiss Brown and others 
whom I thought could be of assistance in 
correcting the conditions as now exist. 
Up to the present time I am sorry to say 
that the matter has not been corrected 
and I daily receive telephone calls, tele- 
grams, and letters regarding the serious 
meat situation which still exists in the 
State of California and which is all due 
to the O. P. A. ceiling prices placed on 
meat. 

I would like to read one paragraph of 
a letter sent by the Price Administrator, 
Mr. Brown, to the President. 


There is no reason to deny that in many 
cases the price of livestock in California as 
well as in many other sections of the country 
is so high that a slaughterer cannot sell meat 
at the established ceilings without a loss. 
While many factors contribute to this situa- 
tion, it is to a considerable extent due to the 
fact that black-market operators can afford 
to pay more for livestock than legitimate op- 
erators, and this factor has caused the live 
market to rise. Adequate enforcement of the 
meat restriction order and the price ceilings 
should have a corrective influence on these 
livestock prices. 


The matters referred to follow: 


From the Bakersfield Californian of March 
4, 1943 


THERE Is Too Mucn CONFUSION ABOUT THE 
Mrar SITUATION 


The story of this problem is a relatively 
simple one, and can be explained briefly as 
follows: 

The stock raiser is paying higher prices for 
labor, feed, and other costs of raising and 
fattening his stock. He, therefore, must 
charge higher prices for his stock to the meat 
packer. 

The meat packer is governed by price ceil- 
ings based on prices when costs were lower 
for livestock. The packer also is paying more 
for labor and other operating costs. 

It is obvious that the packer cannot kill 
and dress meat at the same price as when 
costs were lower, without losing money. It 
has never been a policy of our democratic 
government to ask businessmen to lose 
money while supplying products vital to the 
winning of the war. 

It is definite that we will not have as much 
meat as in peace times no matter what prices 
are paid, because large amounts are required 
for our armed forces and lend-lease purposes. 
However, the Government has agreed that 70 
percent of our formgr meat supply should be 
available and Office of Price Administration 
quotas have been established on that basis. 
But due to the above-named conditions, Kern 
County markete have been getting only about 
25 percent of their peacetime supplies. 

It is the opinion of the organizations listed 
below that Ex.ioTr's 
to the President and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration director, which call for a lifting 
of the price ceiling on the packer, should be 
supported. In order to more effectively sup- 
port him, you are respectively requested to 
answer the questions listed below and return 
the coupon to the Bakersfield Chamber of 
Commerce, 1701 Chester Avenue, Bakersfield. 

This statement endorsed by Bakersfield 
Chamber of Commerce; Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union, Local No. 193, and Kern 
County Retail Meat Dealers Association. 

1. Do you want the meat markets of Kern 
County to close until meat rationing becomes 
effective? 
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2. Are you willing for the retail meat mar- 
kets In Kern County to remain open and 
operate by paying prices to the packer allow- 
ing the packer a fair margin of proſit? 

3. Are you willing to pay a fair price for 
your meat consistent with today's livestock 
market prices and other production costs? 

4, Are you in favor of meat prices at retail 
that will encourage the producer to produce 
more livestock so vitally needed? 

Name 


(Please detach and give to your butcher or 
mail to the Bakersfield Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1701 Chester Avenue, Bakersfield, 
Calif.) 

From the Bakersfield Californian of March 
3, 1943 


Kern Meat Packer DEFIES OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION CEO To Base Prices 
On Cost—Keen VALLEY PACKING Co. Kicks 
Over FEDERAL STRUCTURES 

at Office of Price Administration 
price ceilings which they contend fail to 
take into consideration the high costs of live- 
stock with the result that their firm and 
at least 85 percent of the butcher shops in 

Kern County are on the verge of being forced 

out of business, officials of the Kern Valley 

Co. today were notifying customers 
that their prices from now on will be based 
solely on production costs. 

“We want to continue carrying on our busi- 
ness in a legitimate, above- board manner and 
to continue distributing meat to the butcher 
shops in Kern County who are almost wholiy 
dependent upon us for their supplies. sor 
months we have been taking financial losses 
on every transaction while we wait for the 
Office of Price Administration to iron out the 
problems they have created. Now we've been 
forced to take the matter into our own 
hands,” E. T. McAdams, manager of the pack- 
ing firm, declared today. 

In commenting on the stand taken by the 
Kern Valley Packing Co., H. L. Roy, presi- 
dent of the butchers’ union, declared this 
morning: 

“I believe I speak for practically all the 
butchers when I say that we are 100 percent 
in support of the packing firm’s action. Any- 
one is absolutely justified in asking a fair 
price and that is exactly what Kern Valley 
is doing. 

“While the major packers are working on a 
cost-plus basis and after the war will be re- 
imbursed for their losses, the small independ- 
ent packer who is endeavoring to keep care 
of the civilian trade is operating on a cost- 
minus basis. 

“This step of Kern Valley's will do much 
to eliminate black-market dealings through- 
out the county and will make it possible for 
some people who have been without meat for 
weeks to get at least a meager supply. There 
won't be any surplus, buf it will certainly 
help,” the union official concluded. 

“The prices we pay for livestock will be 
based solely on the daily quotations provided 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. We don’t intend to pay any pre- 
miums, make any side collections, nor do 
any illegitimate trading, but we do want to 
be able to purchase meat through authorized 
channels, pass it on to our patrons, and still 
avoid financial ruin,” Mr. McAdams said. 

“On these livestock prices, which the Gov- 
ernment approves as being fair, will be de- 
termined the price we ask our customers. We 
are notifying them of this policy and they 
may take what action they see fit,” the 
packing company executive explained. 

Packers throughout the Nation are being 
driven into bankruptcy because the Office of 
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Price Administration prices on dressed car- 
casses completely fail to take into consid- 
eration the high production costs they face, 
Mr. McAdams contended. Black-market op- 
erations which are flourishing throughout 
the Nation are the outgrowth of such regu- 
lations, according to testimony brought out 
at the State congressional hearings, he de- 
clared. 

In speaking of future deliveries, Mr. Mc- 
Adams stated that the Kern Valley Packing 
Co. would like to kill up to its quotas, but 
that it is almost impossible to get livestock 
because the cattlemen have no assurance 
that they can get prices for their products 
which will make it possible for them to 
operate. 

[From the Bakersfield Californian of March 
4, 1943] 2 


STATE Meat INDUSTRY WATCHES PACKER- 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION ROW IN 
KERN—MeEatT War HANDED To LEASK—NEXT 
Move Ur TO STATE OFFICE OF PRICE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION DIRECTOR AS CEILING FLOUTED 
Action the Office of Price Administration 

may take on the precedent-shattering an- 

nouncement yesterday by the Kern Valley 

Packing Co. that production costs and not 

the Office of Price Administration regula- 

tions will govern meat prices was watched 
closely throughout the State and by other 
parts of the Nation today by meat whole- 

Salers and retailers. The matter has been 

referred to the State Office of Price Admin- 

istration director, Samuel Leask, Jr., since 
the packing company’s stand is far more 
than a local issue,” Henry DeLacy, Office of 

Price Administration field representative 

here, declared today. 

Spokesman from the Office of Price Admin- 
istration office announced that an investi- 
gator from the legal department of the Gov- 
ernment agency was expected to arrive in 
Bakersfield from Los Angeles today but 
added that his visit had been planned before 
the Kern Valley announcement was made 
and the local office did not know whether he 
would make an investigation into the pack- 
ing company’s action today. 


NO ACTION 


“We have heard nothing from the Office of 
Price Administration in regard to the mat- 
ter,” E. T. McAdams, manager of the firm, 
announced this morning. 

“We waited as long as we could for the 
Office of Price Administration to solve the 
problem but we can't continue to sit on the 
fence waiting while various experiments are 
carried on about the meat shortage,” Mr. Mc- 
Adams said. 

“From now on, our prices will be based 
solely on production costs, the whole business 
will be carried on in an above-board manner 
and we don’t intend to pay any side collec- 
tions or carry on any illegal transactions to 
get our meat. 

“We will, however, make every attempt to 
get enough livestock to fill our quota at pub- 
lished United States Department of Agricul- 
ture quotations. If we are allowed to do this 
we will have far more meat to supply our 
patrons and the whole situation will be 
greatly improved,” the packing company 
executive declared. 

Wholehearted backing of the “courageous 
Stand” taken by the company was expressed 
by market managers, butchers, and con- 
sumers this morning while representatives of 
national meat distributors announced that 
they were “watching with great interest the 
outcome of the matter for it would un- 
doubtedly affect packers throughout the 
Nation.” 

“I certainly hope Kern Valley’s action 
works for it will have a far-reaching effect on 
solving the whole meat problem and chang- 


ing the present price structures,” a spokes- 
man for one of the outside packers said. 


TEST CASE 


That the outcome of this “test case” is 
being eagerly awaited was evident in the 
statement of another packing company rep- 
resentative when he commented, “I’m watch- 
ing this thing with keen interest. Frankly, 
I’m amazed at their announcement but Im 
certainly in sympathy with it.” 

With an optimism that has not been seen 
since the structure of Kern County's meat 
industry began to collapse several months 
ago, butchers and dealers throughout Bakers- 
field discussed the outlook for the future. 

The possibility that they, too, may be in 
difficulty if the Office of Price Administration 
cracks down on Kern Valley seemed to be of 
little worry to managers of butcher shops 
with whom the firm does business. 

Between 85 and 90 percent of the county's 
meat markets are estimated to be almost 
totally dependent on the Bakersfield firm for 
their meat deliveries and as a result steps 
taken by the latter or any action that the 
Office of Price Administration may take on 
the case will immediately be reflected in the 
meat business throughout the county. 

H. L. Roy, president of the Butchers Union, 
declared that he believed he spoke for prac- 
tically all the butchers in saying that they 
were 100 percent in support of the packing 
firm’s policy. 

ENDORSE STAND 

“We are endorsing Kern Valley’s stand and 
I think nearly everybody is willing to take 
a chance on the outcome,” he commented 
in discussing possible Office of Price Admin- 
istration action. 

When and how much markets may raise 
their retail meat prices as the result of paying 
the wholesaler more is still a matter of con- 
jecture among dealers. 

At present most markets would be happy if 
they could break even and they would gladly 
absorb some of the probable price increase 
if they could get meat and stay in business, 
one manager stated. 

That the public is far more concerned with 
the supply of meat than with the price to be 
paid was shown in comments made by Bakers- 
field housewives. 


NEED MEAT 


One of them aptly expressed the opinion 
of many consumers when she aid: “What 
we want is meat. We don’t want to buy it 
through black markets where we have no 
assurance that it was properly handled but 
we do want to go to our butcher and find 
that he has something to offer. If he has 
to charge us more, that's all right as long 
as he has something to sell.” 

“The whole basis of the trouble will be cor- 
rected if Kern Valley is allowed to carry its 
plan,” one butcher declared. 

“There won't be any surplus meat but 
there will be far more available for people 
who haven’t had any for weeks, the black 
market dealings will slump, and once more 
we'll be able to go to work, knowing we'll have 
something to sell our customers instead of 
wondering how much longer we'll be able to 
keep our jobs.” - 

Indicative of the general feeling of market 
managers who see in tke Kern Valley's an- 
nouncement a straightforward plan to make 
it possible for the firm itself and their cus- 
tomers to continue in business are these com- 
ments: 

DEALERS’ COMMENT 


Murray M. Bierman, Food City: More 
power to them. This action should bring 
the whole matter to a head and alleviate a 
lot of trouble. After all the people make up 
the Government and this is the kind of thing 
they want done. They are willing to pay for 
the meat.” 
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W. P. Gold, Consumers Meat Co.: “The 
only solution. If Kern Valley is able to 
slaughter up to its quota considerable relief 
from the shortage will result. Somebody has 
to take the lead and expedite matters. Oper- 
ating your business at a loss is not the Amer- 
ican way of doing business.” 

Manager at Security Market: “The only 
stand to take. It’s the right thing to do and 
the only trouble is it should have been done 
sooner.” 

To prove that his contention that produc- 
tion costs have skyrocketed since the ceilings 
on dressed meat were set Mr. McAdams quo- 
ted the following figures based on records of 
the Kern Valley Packing Co.: 

“At the time of the December 16 Office 
of Price Administration ceilings on beef car- 
casses and wholesale beef cuts, we were pay- 
ing 13% cents for steers, 13 cents for heifers, 
and 9% cents for cows. On our last pur- 
chases, and supplies were very limited, 15 
cents was paid for steers, 14 cents for heifers, 
and 11½ cents for cows. 

“When the Office of Price Administration 
ceilings was placed on pork cuts on Novem- 
ber 2, 15 cents was paid for live hogs as com- 
pared to 16 cents today. 

“At the time of the mutton ceilings on 
December 23, live costs for lambs were 1414 
cents, and 7 cents for mutton. Today we are 
still working on last year’s lambs but we are 
confronted with prices of 14% cents on lambs 
and 8 cents for mutton. 

“Feed costs as of January 1942 were com- 
pared by Mr. McAdams with the same date 
this year to show the advance in this line. 

“In the past 3 months these prices have 
continued to climb and hay and other feeds 
have grown increasingly scarce,” he pointed 
out. 

1941 PRICES 


“In January 1941 10 cents was being paid 
for live feeder steers to be put in the feed 
yards; a year later the price was 1214 to 13 
cents. Similar comparisons show $39 a ton 
for 43-percent cottonseed meal a year ago, 
$16.50 for hay, $35 for barley, and $4 a day for 
labor.” 


Mary Had a Little Lamb! 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, at 
9:59 o’clock this morning, March 8, 1943, 
a special messenger delivered me a let- 
ter, dated March 6, 1943, from Mr. 
Frank L. Walton, director, Textile Cloth- 
ing and Leather Division, W. P. B. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert the letter in my remarks, and 
to revise and extend my own remarks in 
the RECORD, 

_ The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
letter referred to follows: 

War PRODUCTION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1943. 
Hon, JoHN W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear CONGRESSMAN: This morning’s 

newspaper quotes your verse about an Idaho 
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sheep rancher who was advised to change 
his lambing season because no canvas could 
be made available to him for shelter at the 
present time. 

I have checked carefully in my division, 
which would handle such an application for 
priorities for canvas, and can find no one who 
received such a request or could have written 
such a letter. If there is a rancher who needs 
canvas for this purpose, I believe that it can 
be made available, and I shall be glad to 
handle the request myself. 

As a matter of fact, a similar story has 
been going around for months. In its earliest 
version, the story concerns wire which was 
needed for a fence for unborn lambs and the 
rancher was supposed to have been told that 
unborn lambs did not need a fence. Then 
the material was changed to lumber, and 
now it is canvas. 

Your tale about the little lambs 
Has moved our hearts with pity; 
We liked your rhymes and like to see 
A Congressman so witty. 
But while it really seems a shame 
To spoil so good a story, 
We like to keep our head unbowed 
Although at times it’s gory. 
We haven't undertaken yet 
To change the ways of nature, 
So please inform your colleagues 
In the National Legislature. 
That while we may appear sometimes 
To lack both rhyme and reason 
We really didn't tell the ewes 
To change their lambing season. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Frank L. WALTON, 
Director, Textile, Clothing, 
and Leather Division. 


Believing in fair play, I have asked 
that the letter be inserted in the Recorp 
ir. order that the reply may have the 
same publicity as my comments on the 
news item from the Associated Press. I 
had assumed that the Associated Press, 
which is usually pretty accurate, knew 
what it was printing when it gave the 
public the answer the western sheep 
raiser is supposed to have received sug- 
gesting that the lambing season be post- 
poned. Then, too, having actual knowl- 
edge of some of the foolish and un- 
heard-of things some of the “wonder 
boys” have been doing, the news item, I 
thought, kind of fitted into their scheme 
of things. I am indeed glad to know 
that Mr. Walton is unable to find such 
an answer, and unless some sheep raiser 
turns up with such an answer I will 
assume that no such answer was made. 

In this connection I want to make an- 
other statement. I understand that Mr. 
Walton is an experienced and practical 
textile man and that he has rendered a 
real outstanding service in connection 
with our war effort. This being true, I 
am persuaded that if such an answer 
was made that it was made without his 
knowledge, and I want him to know that 
I do not class him among the “wonder 
boys.” 

And permit me to congratulate Mr. 
Walton upon his poetic replication. It 
is so good that I will not attempt a re- 
joinder. I confess that I am not in his 
class as a poet, and if I have any further 
dealings with him I will stick to plain, 
unadulterated prose. A fellow usually 
gets into trouble when he gets to grazing 
in the other fellow’s pasture. 


Mr. Speaker, my sole object in jump- 
ing on these wonder boys is to see if we 
cannot get a little common sense into 
some of our governmental set-ups. 
Everyone who has had any experience 
with some of our boards and bureaus 
knows that some of them are rotten and 
lousy and have caused a bogging down 
on the home front. I know that it is 
mighty hard to set up all the govern- 
mental activities that the war has forced 
upon us without making mistakes. I 
know by and large we havé, in spite of 
the wonder boys, wrought miracles. Es- 
pecially do I take my hat off to industry 
and labor. They have put over in a great 
way a real production job. But, Mr. 
Speaker, there can be no earthly excuse 
for putting in a directive position these 
impractical, visionary wonder boys, that 
do not know what it is all about. And 
there is no earthly excuse for letting 
these wonder boys interfere with our 
food for victory program. It is indeed 
encouraging to know that at long last the 
O. P. A. is going to be cleaned out. I 
think Senator Prentiss Brown and Sena- 
tor Herring are capable of doing a real 
job. If they do they will hear nothing 
but praise from me. If they do not, then 
I expect to keep on hammering away 
until we get things clicking in the O. P. A. 
in the good old American way. And it is 
also encouraging to see that at long last 
the food for victory program is being 
tackled in a sensible way. It has taken 
some a long time to wake up to the 
seriousness of our farm program and to 
realize that farming is a war industry— 
just as much as a munitions factory, 
or a plane or tank factory—and will have 
to be given the right-of-way just like 
any other war industry. 

Yes, Mr. President, it looks like we 
are beginning to get the ants out of 
Uncle Sam's breeches. 


Jurisdictional Strikes 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD M. KLEBERG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I called the attention of the House 
to an article appearing in the Herald 
under the title “Union Halts Work at 
Rubber Plant,” and obtained consent to 
put this article in the RECORD. 

Through the good offices of the Inter- 
national News Service, I checked back 
on this proposition and found that the 
strike was caused because members of 
the American Federation of Labor In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers moved an electric pole which 
had been installed by members of an 
independent union called the Independ- 
ent Union of Duquesne Light Company 
Employees. The independent union 
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called the strike. The strike was settled 
when the independent union paid to 
move the light pole back to the original 
location and then move it again to the 
spot where the contractor wanted it. 
The strike started when the independent 
union pulled the power switches and 
lasted for an hour, 

After this the leader of the independ- 
ent union called the light company and 
told them flatly that if the switches were 
thrown back he would cut off the main 
power line. 

The article I refer to follows: 


UNION HALTS WORK AT RUBPER PLANT 
PirrspurcH, March 2.—Electric power was 
shut off at the vital Kobuta rubber plant of 
the Koppers Co. at near-by Monaca this 
afternoon because of a dispute between two 


unions. 

George Miller, president of the Independent 
Union of Duquesne Light Co. employees, said 
he ordered the power shut off and warned 
that if any effort is made to restore the cur- 
rent, he will order his men to cut the supply 
lines leading into the vital war plant. 

The power turn-off came, Miller said, be- 
cause members of the American Federation 
of Labor International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers moved an electric pole which 
had been installed by members of the inde- 
pendent union. 

He said he had warned against moving the 
pole, and when his warning was not heeded, 
he ordered the switches thrown at the plant 
and locked. 

The electric power is needed to continue 
construction work at the plant, designed to 
turn out synthetic rubber for the war effort. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the production of 
rubber in this country is a vital part of 
our Nation’s war effort—the workers 
building synthetic rubber plants and 
making machinery to equip them—yes, 
and those making rubber are engaged in 
the war effort. 

Yes; they are as actively engaged in 
this effort as are men in uniform who 
might be throwing up a breastwork, or 
those who might man a lifeboat, 

Mr. Speaker, if a soldier in uniform 
were to stop a group of his fellows from 
throwing up a breastwork, or if a marine 
or sailor would prevent the casting of a 
life line to his comrades, what would they 
be guilty of? The ugly word “treason” 
fits it best. 

The man or men who were responsible 
for the situation depicted in this article 
of news are no less guilty. 

A wounded American soldier, or a 
drowning marine, may be better able to 
arouse you than I, a fellow Member of 
this House. But we, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, are, too, a vital part of our 
country’s war effort if we do our duty. 

We must stop this sort of silly incon- 
siderate and unprincipled sabotage. 

It is definitely our job. We are re- 
sponsible for the power to stop this sort 
of racket being in other hands. We still 
have the power to do something about 
it. If we do not, and knowing by the 
record that those who should and could, 
will not, we will be doubly to blame and 
doubly guilty. 

The boys over there, everywhere, will 
mourn many a buddy whose blood will be 


on cur hands, 
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Post Office Employees Entitled to 
Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. March 8, 1943 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
now pending before the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads H. R. 1366 
and a number of other bills having for 
their purpose the giving of long-de- 
ferred consideration to the need of in- 
creased pay to post office employees. It 
is well known that for 17 years Congress 
has neglected to provide any increases 
in the pay of these very deserving Fed- 
eral workers. I trust that legislation will 
be brought up for consideration before 
us in the early future, covering this en- 
tire subject and giving relief to all of 
the employees in this branch of the Fed- 
eral service and that such a measure will 
receive the full support of this body as 
well as the other branch of the Congress 
and the approval of the President. 

As a part of my remarks, I include the 
following arguments showing the merits 
of this proposed legislation: 


From the Boston Sunday Post of August 
10, 1941] 


CLERK’S FAMILY NEEDS INCOME OF $2,898.10 
ANNUALLY 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—A clerk’s family of five, 
living in San Francisco, Calif., and surround- 
ing area, must spend $2,898.10 annually in 
order to live on a standard of health and 
decency, This was reported here by the Hel- 
ler committee of the University of California 
for research in social economics under the 
direction of Dr. Emily Huntington, associate 
professor in social economics. Budget is 
based on prices of March 1, 1941. 


SINCE MARCH 1, 1941, COST OF LIVING UP 20 
PERCENT—COSTS $6 FOR EVERY $5 SPENT 2 
YEARS AGO 


WASHINGTON, January 3.—You need $6 to- 
day for every $5 you spent 2 years ago to meet 
the cost of living. . 

The Federal Reserve Board said tonight the 
cost of living was about 20 percent higher 
than in the period of virtual stability from 
1939 to early 1941. - 


{From America of April 18, 1942] 
NEGLECTED WORKERS 


No public servants are more faithful, 
hardworking, and deserving than the em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department. We 
are not speaking of the higher officials in 
the Department, nor of the postmasters who 
have been appointed for reasons that were 
purely political. The men we have in mind 
are the office workers, the clerks behind the 
windows who answer our foolish questions or 
patiently explain why it is unwise to send 
fragile articles in pasteboard boxes and the 
carriers who trudge early and late through 
heat and cold to deliver your letters. 

There are nearly a quarter of a million of 
these public servants in post offices of the 
first- and second-class. Considering their 
work and the responsibilities attached to it, 
their wages are poor. Advancement in the 
service is slow and the maximum pay will 


make no man rich. These workers are too 
few in number and too widely scattered 
throughout the country to exert any political 
influence. They have an American Federa- 
tion of Labor union, but it does not seem 
strong enough to stand up and battle effec- 
tively for them. They cannot strike and in 
common with other civil-service employees, 
their right to bargain collectively is non- 
existent. They take what is granted them 
by Congress and live in the hope, not always 
fulfilled, that by economizing on every 
penny, they can buy food for their families, 
keep little Johnny and Mary properly 
clothed, and even, fondest hope of all, put 
aside a reserve for a rainy day. 

It is to be regretted that the bill intro- 
duced in Congress for their relief has gone 
on the rocks. Possibly the bill introduced 
was so drawn that the presidential veto was 
inevitable. If so, another bill that will meet 
all technicalities should be introduced at 
once. A letter to your Congressman and 
Senator will help to do this. 

We make that suggestion because with the 
rising costs of living the lot of these worthy 
public servants will become much harder, 
They see workers of all kinds demanding 
higher wages and getting them by pressure 
methods, which they as Federal employees 
cannot use and would not use if they could. 

The nub of their case is that they are 
penalized for faithful service. 

We have not been asked to make this 
appeal. 

But we make it gladly since these workers 
have so few to speak for them. 


THE PATIENT POSTMAN 


Any general impression that the long- 
sought wage increase for post-office workers 
was accomplished by passage of the Mead- 
Ramspeck bill will be promptly dispelled 
when the public examines the terms of that 
feeble stopgap. | 

The Seventy-seventh Congress, in effect, 
evaded the issue with a meaningless gesture. 

The Mead-Ramspeck bill merely provides 
extra pay for overtime work. 

This will help a few clerks who put in long 
hours during the holiday rushes, but the 
majority of postal employees do not work 
overtime. 

Fortunately, the makeshift bill expires on 
April 30. 

There is opportunity for the new Congress 
to reopen the matter with honesty and sin- 
cerity and justice. 

The postal personnel has not had a wage 
increase since 1925. 

Instead they have had pay cuts—in 1932 
and 1933, 

Add to this direct cut the factor of rising 
prices during the 17 intervening years, and 
we have not only a financial crisis for the 
loyal, experienced, and patient postmen, but 
a gross injustice against them. 

It is an obvious fact that in wartime the 
services of communication are vital to the 
Nation and that the post office is the core and 
soul of communications. 

To ignore the needs and deserts of postal 
workers, to force them into other kinds of 
war work where they receive decent wages 
and fair treatment, is deliberately to injure 
this vitally essential service. 

The last Congress, and several Congresses 
before, have hemmed and hawed, procrasti- 
nated, quibbled, and finally awarded a stone 
where bread was wanted. 

Timid and time-serving legislators found it 
convenient and safe to ignore a body of in- 
valuable public servants who could not strike 
nor lobby nor exert pressure in other ways. 

But the same legislators found it necessary 
at the same time to give preferential treat- 
ment to other labor groups who could and 
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did strike, lobby, and turn other necessary 
screws. 

The Mead-Ramspeck bill should be allowed 
to expire without regret or help. 

It should be replaced by a practical, gen- 
erous, and equitable measure, giving the 
postal people what they deserve and what 
they need in order to live. 

This is not only just, but sensible. 

It is the only way the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress can correct the economic and social 
myopia that notably, in this instance, marred 
the action of its predecessor, 


An Arkansas Ex-Céngresiman Attacks 
Congressman Dirksen of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, March 5, 1943, there appeared on 
page 8 of the Peoria (Ill.) Star an ac- 
count of the meeting held in the city of 
Peoria which was addressed by former 
Congressman Clyde T. Ellis, of Arkansas. 

He took me to task for an alleged at- 
tack on the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and by inference of being 
oes with a so-called Power 
Trust. 


The remarks of ex-Congressman Ellis, 
as reported in the article which follows, 
are such a departure from truth and 
such a deliberate distortion of facts and 
such a violation of the executive nature 
of an appropriation subcommittee by 
some administrative official of the Rural 
Electrification Administration that the 
matter calls for a reply. í 

The entire article is as follows: 


CHARGES VICIOUS ATTACK ON RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION —DIRKSEN CRITICIZED BY 
CO-OP SPEAKER 


Life of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration is threatened and only this week was 
attacked viciously in the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, warned Clyde T. Ellis, of 
Washington, D. C., here Thursday at a meet- 
ing of the Illinois Association of Electric 
Cooperatives at Hotel Pere Marquette. 

A former Congressman from Arkansas who 
is now executive manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, Mr. 
Ellis told 200 or more Illinois farmers and 
rural power officials that a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars was dropped from the Federal 
Power Commission appropriation and that 
the National Resources Planning Commis- 
sion failed to get a dime. 

“Only yesterday Congressman EvERETT M. 
Dmksxx, of Pekin, made a vicious attack on 
the Rural Electrification Administration be- 
for the House Appropriations Committee,” 
the national manager said in to 
a guestion from the meeting on the attitude 
of Illinois Congressmen toward the rural light 
and power cooperatives. 

Of Congressman Dirksen Mr. Ellis said: 
“I think he is one of the ablest men in 
Congress, but you never see anyone espouse 
the cause of the Power Trust unless he is 
an able man. DIRKSEN for the last 4 years 
has been leading the fight against the Rural 
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Electrification Administration, and he has in- 
dicated it should be destroyed.” 

The assembly went on record for continua- 
tion of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and expansion after the war, asserting 
it can make a greater contribution to the 
war effort with proper support in Washing- 
ton. Officials were instructed to ascertain 
the attitude toward the Rural Electrification 
Adrhinistration. 

Deemed too controversial for the meeting, 
a proposal by Ray Eiten, of Princeton, to 
push the clocks back an hour was defeated 
by the assembly. s 

Before he concluded his remarks the na- 
tional manager mentioned numerous dams 
either built or to be built on the Illinois. 
Fox, Rock, Mississippi, and Ohio Rivers, and 
observed that Illinois has one of the highest 
average power rates in America with about 
the least excuse. 

He said the dams have a potential capacity 
of 2,350,000 kilowatts to produce 8,900,000,000 
kilowatt-hours a year, and cited records of 
the Federal Power Commission showing that 
present capacity is 48,370 kilowatts with a 
production of 207,900 kilowatt-hours a year. 

Twenty Illinois cooperatives were repre- 
sented at the meeting. 


First let me say after canvassing the 
situation this morning that ex-Congress- 
man Ellis, who is the executive manager 
of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association with present offices in 
the Continental Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., could only have learned that offi- 
cials of the R. E. A. were testifying be- 
fore the Sukcommittee on Agriculture 
Appropriations from some member of 
the R. E. A. administrative staff. A can- 
vass of all those present in the course of 
the hearings indicates that only from 
the R. E. A. officials themselves could any 
observations have been obtained with 
reference to what transpired in the com- 
mittee room and it is surpassing strange 
that while Members of Congress care- 
fully refrain from revealing any actions 
taken by the subcommittee or of testi- 
mony taken by the subcommittee to avert 
the pressure which is so often exercised 
by agencies of Government if appropria- 
tions are diminished, yet the witnesses 
who are administrative officials of Gov- 
ernment apparently feel free to sally 
forth and disclose things which transpire 
in the executive sessions of such a com- 
mittee and aggravate the offense by re- 
sorting to falsehood. 

On March 8 when the committee re- 
sumed its sessions at 10: 30 in the morn- 
ing, I presented the clipping to the com- 
mittee and requested that Mr. Ellis be 
summoned before the subcommittee to 
make a statement as to the source from 


which he obtained his information and 


to verify the deliberate distortion of fact 
contained in the statements which he 
made in Peoria. 

First, let me affirm that I have sup- 
ported the rural electrification program 
and shall continue to do so. At the same 
time let me state that 1 propose with all 
the vigor at my command to compel the 
officials of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration to carry out that program 
in conformity with the intention of Con- 
gress as written in the statute under 
which the R. E. A. operates. I intend 
also with whatever talent and vitality I 
possess to make it an honest, efficient 


agency in its operations, and reveal to 
public view any wrongdoing or misfea- 
sance by its officials. 

The hostility of certain R. E. A. officials 
is not very difficult to understand. Two 
years ago when one of the deputy ad- 
ministrators furnished various informa- 
tion to the Subcommittee on Agriculture 
Appropriations I first compelled R. E. A. 
to certify that information and then 
promptly caused an investigation to be 
made through the General Accounting 
Office, the Personnel Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and through the 
investigation staff of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

As a result of that investigation, the 
Secretary of Agriculture caused a thor- 
ough investigation to be made and that 
investigation sustained every allegation 
and every contention which I made at the 
time and resulted in the dismissal of 
Mr. Kendall Foss, Chief of the Informa- 
tion Division of R. E. A.; a reprimand 
and a 30-day suspension for Mr. W. Lyle 
Sturtevant, budget officer of the R. E. A.; 
and a reprimand for Mr. Robert B. Craig, 
the Assistant Administrator. 

If this requires verification, it will be 
found on page 11 ot the committee report 
which accompanied the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 1943, 
which reads as follows: 


INTEGRITY OF SOURCES OF INFORMATION OF 
COMMITTEES CF CONGRESS 

Last year the committee in its report called 
attention to the failure of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration to submit com- 
plete and accurate information on the mat- 
ter of administrative promotions and stated 
that it was “of such grave importance that 
the committee believes it should be called to 
the attention of the House.” 

Since then there has been a further inves- 
tigation by the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
made a report to the subcommittee on No- 
vember 15, 1941, in which he stated: 

“At the outset, let me say that the investi- 
gation fully supported Mr. Dirxsen’s conten- 
tion that the promotion figures submitted by 
the Rural Electrification Administration to 
the Director of Personnel of this Department, 
which formed the basis of the Director's re- 
port to Mr. Dirksen, were inaccurate and in- 
complete. The investigation further revealed 
that equally inaccurate and incomplete pro- 
motion figures were submitted by the Rural 
Electrification Administration to the Bureau 
of the Budget.” 

Disciplinary action has been taken by the 
Department. In the case of Robert B. Craig, 
Assistant Administrator, the Secretary re- 
ports that “a severe letter of reprimand and 
warning has been addressed to Mr. Craig.” 

In the case cf Mr. Kendall Foss, Chief of the 
Information Division of Rural Electrification 
Administration, the Secretary states that: 

“At the very outset he ‘invented’ a scheme 
designed to thwart the submission of com- 
plete information that had been requested. 
+ + Charges looking to his removal from 
the service have been preferred against Mr. 
Foss.” 

In a subsequent report to the committee, 
dated February 9, 1942, the Secretary states: 

“I have signed a decision finding that the 
charges are sustained and removing Mr. Foss 
from his position in this Department, effec- 
tive at the termination of his last day of 
service, January 30, 1942.” 

In the case of Mr. W. Lyle Sturtevant, 
budget officer of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, the Secretary’s report states: 
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“Mr. Sturtevant has been severely repri- 
manded and bis suspension from duty with- 
out pay for a period of 30 days has been 
ordered.” 


The Secretary further advised the commit- 
tee that: 

“The foregoing information came as a dis- 
tinct shock to me, and you may be sure that 
the Department will not tolerate the submis- 
sion of false or misleading information to 
any committee of Congress or any Member 
thereof.” 

The Secretary is to be commended for this 
expeditious, forthright, and resolute dispo- 
sition of this regrettable matter. 


Note the severity of the Secretary’s 
language when he speaks of “inac- 
curacies” and schemes and that these 
revelations were a distinct shock. I 
wonder what farmer-members of R. E. A. 
cooperatives think of such a situation ex- 
isting among the high officials who 
administer R. E. A. 

Here then is conclusive proof of mis- 
information submitted to a committee 
of Congress which involved the integ- 
rity of the committee proceeding and 
manifestly R. E. A. officials have felt 
hostile ever since. Notwithstanding 
such hostility I propose to do my duty 
for the taxpayers of the country by re- 
vealing malfeasance in Government 
whenever it comes to my attention and 
by prosecuting with determination any 
wrongdoers. 

Turning now to the attack which was 
made upon me by an ex-Congressman 
from Arkansas, it might be interesting 
in the interest of truth to see how far 
he permitted his bias and prejudice to 
distort the facts. The fact that he re- 
ferred to me as “one of the ablest men 
in Congress” does not mitigate the de- 
gree of his offense in departing from the 
truth. 

When the printed record of the com- 
mittee hearing is made public, in the 
near future, it will be obvious to anyone 
that the Honorable Matcotm C. Tarver, 
of Georgia, was the first member of the 
subcommittee to express an interest in 
the operations of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, the 
sources of its funds, the scope of its op- 
erations, and the question whether or 
not members of the rural cooperatives 
were aware of the use to which such 
funds were devoted. 

In due time it was my privilege to 
cross-examine Mr. Slattery, the R. E. A. 
Administrator; Mr. Craig, the Deputy 
Administrator; and Mr. Nicholson, also a 
Deputy Administrator, along the same 
lines. Among other things, I requested 
to know whether Mr. Ellis, as executive 
manager of this association, was receiv- 
ing $12,000 per year. I wanted to know 
whether Mr. Craig, Mr. Slettery, or Mr. 
Nicholson had anything to do with the 
creation of this cooperative association, 
I wanted to know whether or not the dues 
paid into the association were $10 for 
each cooperative and 10 cents for each 
cooperative member, which, on the basis 
of 1,008,000 members, would provide an 
annual revenue of $108,000 which the as- 
sociation might obtain from farmers and 
expend to maintain a Washington office. 
I wanted to know whether it was true 
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that the National Rural Electric Cooper- 
ative Association held a meeting at St. 
Louis on January 19 to which a number 
of celebrities, including Members of 
Congress, had been invited with expenses 
paid. I wanted to know whether the 
R. E. A. had inspired the association to 
venture into the insurance business and 
that insurance men in Arkansas and 
Illinois had filed protests against this 
venture, I wanted to know whether Mr. 
Slattery was identified in any way with 
the association and whether or not it 
was receiving his support and then read 
into the record a letter dated June 29, 
1942, over the signature of Mr, Slattery, 
which speaks for itself and which 
follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 29, 1942. 
Mr. Steve T. TATE, 
President, National Rural 
Electric Cocperative Association, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TATE: It was a real pleasure to 
meet with you and your executive com- 
mittee—Messrs. Stoneman, Edmunds, Jack- 
man, and Walker—representing the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, and 
to have the fine talk we had. 

Your program as outlined to me during this 
conference and the presentation of the by- 
laws and objectives seemed to me to promise 
the fulfillment of the purpose of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, that is, as you 
well know, electric service to every farm home 
in this country. It is a great source of 
satisfaction to me personally that, as Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, I have had a part in the partial 
fulfillment of this ideal, now with the as- 
sistance of those in your organization who 
have received power we can, through this 
great cooperative effort, fully electrify the 
rural areas of this country. 

Of course, during the period of this pres- 
ent national crisis, our hopes for actively 
carrying on the extension of this program 
must be retarded in part. I am proud, how- 
ever, to say that during the war your great 
objective is to have your members through 
the instrumentality of your association 
pledging your every endeavor to the winning 
of this conflict and the achieving of early 
victory. Working together with the mem- 
bers of your great organization and the 
friends of rural electrification everywhere, we 
will be on guard to see that this fine na- 
tional program is not destroyed by selfish 
interests or political maneuvers. 

The 1,000,000 farm members in your 
association wisely cooperating together can 
be a great force for victory and an ever 
defender of democratic morale and ideals. 
No matter how perfect the civilization or 
now politically organized it is to protect the 
freedoms of little men, history has shown that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
With this in mind and deeply appreciating 
the motives and ideals which have impelled 
the organization of this association, I want to 
pledge to you my every effort and assistance 
that together we can achieve the great pur- 
poses of our President and the Congress of 
the United States when they created the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRY SLATTERY, 
Administrator. 


These and other questions are pertinent 
.to the hearings conducted by the sub- 
committee on Agriculture appropriations 
because Congress appropriates all the 
funds for salaries and expenses of R. E. A. 


and funds for loans and advances. This 
involves the use of funds by cooperatives 
and is a very proper matter of investiga- 
tion by a committee which is charged 
with the responsibility of examining into 
the whole operation of the R. E. A. pro- 
gram, 

These questions were regarded evi- 
dently by some R. E. A. administrative of- 
ficial as a “vicious attack on R. E. A.” and 
that information was communicated by 
such official to ex-Congressman Ellis who 
without verification then undertakes to 
make it appear that I have made an at- 
tack on this agency. 

I would be derelict in my duty as a 
public representative if I failed to explore 
into every operation of government that 
time will permit in order to safeguard 
public expenditure and procure wherever 
possible the utmost efficiency and econ- 
omy in governmental operations. The 
whole story has not been written as yet 
and will not be until ex-Congressman El- 
lis appears before the subcommittee and 
explains the source of his information. 
At that time I shall have more to say 
about this matter and will put “the lie” 
where it belongs, 


Introduction of the Science Mobilization 
Bill in the House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced the science mobilization bill 
in the House of Representatives because 
in my opinion it is one of the most sig- 
nificant pieces of legislation to grow out 
of the current critical period in Ameri- 
can history. It was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator KILGORE and is S. 702 
in that body. My bill is H. R. 2100. The 
bill is aimed directly at conditions which 
are hampering our prosecution of the 
war. In addition, it has wholesome im- 
plications with relation to the recon- 
struction period which will follow the 
war. 

A group of forward-looking Members 
of the House and Senate sponsored simi- 
lar bills in the Seventy-seventh Congress. 
This new bill is a revised and improved 
version of those. It has been strength- 
ened by following the advice and counsel 
of numerous scientists, technologists, and 
other Government and industrial leaders, 
many of whom testified before the Kil- 
gore Senate committee during hearings 
on the bill in the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, 

The bill is designed to eliminate the 
confusion which has arisen from con- 
flict between multitudinous Government 
agencies having to do with scientific and 
technological matters. Through coordi- 
nating the work of these existing agencies 
it would prevent overlapping of func- 
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tions and, even more important, fill in the 
wide gaps in our technological war work. 

Of particular significance in the new 
bill are its bolstered provisions for assist- 
ance in the development of local and re- 
gional resources through use of small and 
medium sized production plants, and as- 
sistance to independent inventors and re- 
searchers who have no means for carry- 
ing their ideas to completion. 

The ne bill also looks to the post-war 
period in more certain terms. That is, it 
proposes to keep the Office of Scientific 
and Technical Mobilization in operation 
after the war so that the transition from 
a war economy to one of peace will be 
effected with minimum dislocation and 
confusion, insofar as technology is con- 
cerned. 

Investigations of several congressional 
committees have disclosed that decen- 
tralization of industry not only is entirely 
practical but highly desirable if we are 
to make maximum use of American re- 
sources to win the war and to establish 
a better economy after the war. Take 
the steel industry, for example. Despite 
the fact that there are rich deposits of 
iron ore in many parts of the Nation, the 
steel industry has been concentrated in 
one small section and has depended al- 
most entirely upon the Mesabi ores. 
Also the manufacturing processes in use 
now are those developed by the large 
companies and are not adaptable to use 
in smaller plants. We know that we can 
have more steel, wider employment, and 
consequent prosperity by decentralizing 
the steel industry to use the abundant 
ores of the South and the West. We 
know further that new processes must be 
used to produce steel with the smaller 
scale operations. 

To give a specific case in point I would 
cite the establishment of a large blast 
furnace in my district in Texas. It was 
only after a great struggle that we were 
able to get that furnace, despite the fact 
that we have enough ore there to keep 
it in full operation for the next 75 years. 
Labor can be obtained there without re- 
course to recruiting from distant areas, 
and there is sufficient housing and an 
equitable standard and cost of living 
there for the worker. 

Technological mobilization, as en- 
visioned in the bill, will make possible 
maximum use of the American scientific 
and technical personnel and facilities in 
the national interest. It will eliminate 
present chaotic conditions whereby the 
scientist is not contributing to the fullest 
and much of our resources remain un- 
tapped. 

Development of regional industry will 
mean regional independence and free en- 
terprise in the true sense of the phrase. 
We know that currently less than 2,000 
of the Nation’s 150,000 manufacturing 
concerns have research facilities, and 
that of these a group of 13 gigantic cor- 
porations control one-third of all re- 
search personnel, and 140 control two- 
thirds. 

It is clear then that this bill, through 
its provisions of assistance to small busi- 
ness and individual scientists, will enlist 
the aid of additional Americans in the 
war effort, at the same time making def- 
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inite and lasting strides forward in the 
technological development of the country. 

The details of the story on steel are 
substantially the same in the cases of 
rubber, manganese, aluminum, and 
numerous other vital war products. It is 
well known, for instance, that aluminum 
can be made from a common type of clay 
found in many parts of the United States. 
All that is lacking is the technological 
wherewithal and the necessary Federal 
financial aid. 

The principle of Federal scientific and 
technical assistance has been proved in 
the field of agriculture. Here the aid 
has been administered to small agricul- 
tural units with consequent great benefit 
to our agrarian economy. The Science 
Mobilization Act proposes an extension 
of this type of aid to all fields. 

When science is mobilized the country 
will know a civilization it has never be- 
fore envisioned. We think this bill will 
perform that task. We think it will give 
America an opportunity to add to her 
leadership in world affairs. 


SYNOPSIS OF SCIENCE MOBILIZATION BILL 


To effectuate the maximum develop- 
ment and application of scientific and 
technical resources requisite for success- 
ful prosecution of the war and for peace- 
time progress and prosperity the Science 
Mobilization Act establishes the Office of 
Scientific and Technical Mobilization. 

The purposes of the act are: 

First. Appraisal of the present utiliza- 
tion of scientific and technical knowl- 
edge, facilities, and personnel, and de- 
velopment of national programs for their 
maximum use. 

Second. Mobilization of scientific and 
technical facilities for the prosecution of 
the war. 

Third. Facilitation of the post-war 
transition from a war economy to peace- 
time enterprise. ; 

Fourth. Collection, coordination, and 
development of scientific and technical 
information and facilities. 

Fifth. Promotion, for national defense 


and the general welfare, of techniques 


for the benefit of agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

Sixth. Assistance, encouragement, and 
protection of research end enterprise of 
inventors, scientists, institutions, and 
Government establishments. 

Seventh. Development of substitutes 
for strategic materials and promotion of 
the most beneficial use of natural re- 
sources. 

Eighth. Promotion of scientific educa- 
tion and provision of scientific and tech- 
nical training and employment. 

Ninth. Guidance and assistance in 
scientific and technical matters wherever 
necessary. 

Tenth. Maintenance and expansion of 
free enterprise by availing smaller busi- 
nesses of the benefits of scientific ad- 
vancement. 

Eleventh. Standaridization, in the pub- 
lic interest, of scientific and technical 
designs and specifications. 

Twelfth. Cooperation coordination, 
and integration of governmental and 
private facilities and personnel, 
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The Office of Scientific and Technical 
Mobilization would include a national 
scientific and technical board consist- 
ing of the administrator of the office 
(appointed by the President with advice 
and consent of the Senate) and six mem- 
bers representing industry, agriculture, 
labor, the consuming public, scientists 
and technologists, and a national scien- 
tific and technical committee consist- 
ing of the board, Federal departments, 
science, labor, and industry representa- 
tives. 

The office would be authorized to: 

First. Maintain a census of scientific 
and technical facilities, requirements and 
personnel in the United States and 
Possessions. 

Second. Promote, coordinate and de- 
velop scientific and technical projects, 
methods, training, and data. 

Third. Foster domestic and interna- 
tional cooperation in scientific discovery 
and technology. 

Fourth. Review specifications, stand- 
ards, and designs of military and civilian 
products. 

Fifth. Finance scientific and technical 
operations. 

Sixth. Acquire patents and patent 
rights and authorize their use. 

Seventh. Establish a system of merit 
awards for outstanding scientific and 
technical contributions. 

Eighth. Conduct research and investi- 
gation on the use and development of 
scientific and technical facilities and 
personnel. 

Ninth. Mobilize scientific and techni- 
cal facilities for national defense. 

Tenth. Coordinate and integrate in 
the national interest, information, activi- 
ties and resources of governmental and 
private, scientific, and technical agencies. 

TEXAS 


Resources, the orderly development of 
which would be assisted under the Pat- 
ma science mobilization bill: 

Oil—estimated in 1939 at 9½ billion 
barrels, or 54.46 percent of the known 
petroleum reserves of the United States— 
and natural gas of which there is as much 
wasted as used. The bill would promote 
more economical exploitation of these re- 
sources and assist the small producer. 

Sulfur: Texas produces approximate- 
ly 75 percent of the total supply of the 
United States. The largest undeveloped 
deposit is in the Toyah basin in the trans- 
Pecos region. This bill would assist the 
economic and orderly exploitation of new 
deposits. 

The bill would also promote the eco- 
nomic and orderly development of the 
following resources: 

Lignite: Though undeveloped, lignite 
beds cover approximately 60,000 square 
miles, extending from Laredo to Texar- 
kana, the reserve being estimated at 30,- 
000,000,000 tons. 

Coal, one of the State’s largest mineral 
resources, is still largely undeveloped. 

Iron deposits in northeast Texas cover 
an area of approximately 1,000 square 
miles—in parts of 19 counties—mostly 
undeveloped. Near Daingerfield, Tex., in 
the congressional district I represent a 
large blast furnace is under construction. 
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It is expected to be completed within the 
next 60 or 90 days and will have a ca- 
pacity of 1,200 tons of pig iron per day. 
There is sufficient ore within 6 miles of 
this blast furnace to keep it operating for 
75 years. There are many other desir- 
able sites for blast furnaces and steel 
mills in east Texas. 

Quicksilver: Extensively but relatively 
undeveloped deposits are found near 
Terlingua in the Big Bend. 

Copper is also found in the western 
and central mountains and in the Per- 
mian basin of the north central area; 
these deposits also are largely undevel- 
oped. 

Gold is found in small quantities in the 
western and central mountains. 

Lead, manganese, zinc, tin, scattered 
in various areas through the State are 
still all undeveloped. 

Graphite: Texas has large deposits, 
largely undeveloped. 

Titanium, tungsten, uranium are 
found in southwestern Texas. 

In addition to this there are the well- 
known and already commercially ex- 
ploited deposits of Fuller’s earth, clay, 
sand, gravel, silica and potash—largest 
deposit in the world—and extensive for- 
mations of limestone and granite. The 
further development of these deposits 
will be greatly aided by this bill, in such 
a way, moreover, as particularly to ben- 
efit small independent enterprises. 


National Resources Planning Board 
Should Be Continued; a Postwar 
Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent action of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress in denying the National Resources 
Planning Board the necessary appropri- 
ation which would insure its continu- 
ance was in my opinion a serious mis- 
take. 

The National Resources Planning 
Board since its inception has functioned 
in an admirable way. It has contrib- 
uted an invaluable service to long-range 
planning, both in regard to development 
of our natural resources and toward cor- 
relating the post-war employment pro- 
grams of political subdivisions of Gov- 
ernment and private employees. 

Recognition of this service has been 
Nation-wide and from purely nonparti- 
san sources, as proof of which I wish to 
place in the Recor a resolution memo- 
rializing Congress to restore this neces- 
sary appropriation to the Budget for the 
next fiscal year. 

This resolution was forwarded to me 
by 5 supervisors of Los Angeles County, a 
county whose population is over 2,500.- 
000 people. These supervisors have 
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tatilized the services of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board since its incep- 
tion and pray for its continuance: 


Whereas President Roosevelt in a letter to 
Congress, dated January 14, 1942, stated: 
“The National Resources Planning Board, as 
the planning arm of my Executive Office, is 
charged with the preparation of long range 
plans for the development of our national 
resources and the stabilization of employ- 
ment. At my direction, it is correlating plans 
and under consideration in many 
Federal, State, and private organizations for 
post-war full employment, security, and 
building America”; and 

Whereas this board feels that said Plan- 
ning Board in functioning as above outlined 
is doing a very necessary piece of work, and 
that the various reports issued by said Plan- 
ning Board in recent months have been very 
helpful to the Regional Planning Commission 
of the County of Los Angeles: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Los Angeles hereby memorial- 
hes the Congress of the United States to re- 
store the budget for the National Resources 
Planning Board for the next fiscal year, 


Where Is All Our Food Going? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD M. KLEBERG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following splendid 
and informative article by Edward R. 
Stettirius, Jr., United States Lend-Lease 
Administrator, on lend-lease shipments 
abroad of food, which article appeared 
1 the magazine the American of April 

943: 


WHERE Is ALL Our Foon Gornc? 


(By Edward R. Stettinius, United States Lend- 
Lease Administrator) 


Food shortages have begun to be felt in 

the United States duming the past year. The 
pinch will grow more severe in the year to 
come. 
This seems strange in America, the land 
of plenty. Almost incredible. Did we not 
raise the biggest crop of foods in our history 
in 1942? Didn't our farmers break all rec- 
ords? What has happened to this vast sup- 
ply of food? 

It is hard to understand, and when people 
don’t understand a situation, rumors flour- 
ish. You have heard such rumors at the 
office or the club or in the streetcar or at 
the corner grocery store. 

The one I have heard most frequently. is 
that Uncle Sam, acting under lend-lease, is 
taking our good American food and spreading 
anaut the world with a foolish and lavish 

“No steak at the butcher's today. I hear 
they are sending most of the beef to Russia.” 
+ * * “Eggs are awfully high and scarce. 
They say we're sending just shiploads of them 
to England—and butter, probably to fry our 
nice eggs in, sunny side Me RRE 
“Junior hasn’t been able to get a sundae 
for 3 uays. What in the world are they 
doing with the ice cream? Giving it to the 
Hottentots and Eskimos, I suppose.” 
* Of course, we must help our allies, 
but why send them all the best things, the 


very things we want?” * * First 
thing you know, our own people won't have 
enough to eat. We want to be generous, but 
we don't want to be imposed upon.” 

It is hard to know just what to do about 
such rumors. They cannot be flatly denied, 
because they have an element of truth, It is 
foolish to denounce them as unpatriotic, since 
many a good citizen, honestiy puzzled, re- 
peats them. Mostly they are innocent, grum- 
bling talk, but they have in them the elements 
of danger, cruelty, and death danger to our 
success in the war, cruelty to millions of our 
allies who are now living close to starvation, 
and possible death to many thousands of our 
American boys through prolongation of the 
war. Therefore these rumors must be dealt 
with, 

The best way to do this, in my opinion, 
is to give the facts. As Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator I will, so to speak, cpen up 
the books and tell you just how much of 
each kind of food we are sending abroad. 
to which countries it is going, and why. 
It is your food, and you are entitled to 
know. 

One favor I ask: Do not draw your con- 
clusions until you finish the story, because 
the food situation today is unprecedented, 
hes some apparent contradictions, and takes 
a little study. 

Let’s look first at beef, because that has 
probably caused more talk than anything 
else. Also, it shows how deceptive appear- 
ances can be. 

In 1942 we lend-leased and sent abroad, 
chiefly to Englanu, 18,000,000 pounds of beef. 
That certainly seems to be a lot of beef, 
until we look at America’s total 1942 supply 
of beef, which was over 9,000,000,000 pounds. 
In other words, out of every 500 pounds of 
beef at home, Lend-Lease sent 1 pound 
abroad. 

Nor is that all the story. We have large 
American forces in Australia and New Zea- 
land. These two countries, through recip- 
rocal lend-lease, supplied our troops there 
with a total of 25,000,000 pounds of beef 
during 1942. This saved time and shipping. 
On balance we received 7,000,000 (25 minus 
18) more pounds of beef than we furnished 
to all lend-lease countries during 1942. 

Then where, if lend-lease didn't take it, 
has our beef gone? It has gone largely to 
our armed forces at home and abroad, and 
to those (chiefly war workers) who have more 
money to spend than in prewar days. 

The armed forces in 1942 bought about 11 
percent of our entire beef supply, scme of 
it as reserve for future campaigns. Our 
hard-training, hard-fighting men in the sery- 
ices need beef, like beef, and eat a lot of it. 

In 1929 the average American factory 
worker earned $23.02 a week. In November 
of 1942 our millions of factory workers, sup- 
plemented by other millions formerly unem- 
ployed, working longer hours and overtime, 
were making about 840 (to be eaxct, $39.78) 
per week, (Figures from Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.) Moreover, they could not spend 
this extra money in the usual way on such 
things as cars, radios, and refrigerators. So 
naturally they are spending more money for 
food, and for choicer food. 

Farmers also had larger average net in- 
comes in 1942, were able to buy more store 
food when they went to town. Americans, 
when they have more money, buy more beef, 
more meat generally, more milk, cream, but- 
ter, eggs, and poultry. Meanwhile, other 
Americans, with fixed incomes, or with 
smaller incomes than before, are feeling the 
pinch the most, 

The effect of lend-lease on our beef supply, 
then, is nil. We have sent no veal whatso- 
ever abroad. We have sent about 4,000,000 
pounds of lamb and mutton (four-tenths of 
1 percent of our supply), but our troops 
have received more than that from Australia 
and New Zealand, 
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Of certain other foods, however, lend-lease 
has sent large quantities of our allies, large 
enough to affect our shortages at home. 

The great bulk of lend-lease foods which 
we shipped in 1922 was made up of pork, milk 
products, edible fats and oils, and eggs. In 
the first part of the year most of the food 
went to England, but by winter, for reasons 
which I wili explain later, the emphasis began 
to shift toward Russia. In December more 
focd was shipped to Russia than to England, 
and probably this policy will continue for 
some time to come. 

In 1942 we shipped 1,112,000,000 pounds of 
pork to our allies. That was 10 percent of 
our American supply, and is a really big bite 
of pork. If we figured 135 pounds of pork 
to the hog, it would be over 8,000,000 hogs. 
It is enough pork to fill 55 big freight steam- 
ers carrying 10,000 tons each. 

That pork helped to encourage and 
strengthen the Russian Army in its prodi- 
gious battles. We hear from Russia that their 
soldiers especially appreciate an occasional 
treat of American pork sausage; that, butter 
lacking, they often spread American lard on 
their black bread; and that their soldiers 
fighting in isolated posts in subzero weather 
frequently carry a chunk of American fat- 
back as a battle ration to eat with their bread. 
Certainly this is no luxury. Fats are abso- 
lutely essential to men fighting in Russia's 
withering winters. 

Incidentally, practically every bit of food 
we send to Russia is for the Russian Army. 

In milk products, lend-lease shipped dur- 
ing 1942 the equivalent of 4,272,000,000 
pounds, or approximately 2,000,000,000 quarts, 
or as much as 15 quarts for every person in 
the United States. That is about 3.4 percent 
of our American supply. 

That would be enough milk, if shipped in 
liquid form, to load about 214 big freighters, 
at 10,000 tons to the ship. Of course, we did 
not ship it in natural liquid form. We 
shipped most of it as condensed milk, evap- 
orated milk. dry skim milk, and cheese. In 
this way, with the water largely removed, it 
occupied far less space and weighed only 
about 815,000,000 pounds, or enough to load 
only 40 freighters instead of 214. 

We are shipping these large amounts of 
milk products for two main reasons: First, 
because our allies are very short of them, and 
badly need milk nourishment to maintain 
health and fighting fitness. Second, cheese, 
and particularly dried milk, are among the 


most economical forms in which to move 


food value in terms of shipping space. Even 
so, remember, we sent only one-thirtieth of 
our total milk supply in 1942. 

Dried milk and dried eggs have been life- 
savers, and here, I think, lend-lease can 
properly claim much credit. When lend- 
lease began, in 1941, the production of egg- 
drying plants in America was only about 
10,000,000 pounds a year. We helped finance 
the building of new plants, so that we now 
have a capacity of more than 350,000,000 
pounds a year, This achievement has had 
just the same effect as if we had built a lot 
of ships. It has been of enormous benefit 
not only to our allles, but in supplying our 
own armed forces overseas. 

We have sent no cream or ice cream 
abroad. But cur heavy shipments of miik 
concentrates have been one factor contribut- 
ing to the ice-cream shortage. Here, again; 
heavier buying cf milk and milk products by 
war workers and the armed forces has had 
its effect. 

We shipped 23 percent of our cheese and 7 
percent of cur condensed and evaporated 
milk. Preduction of both these items has 
been greatly increased. 

How about butter? That has been quite 
skort in many parts of the country, and 
has been the subject of a great deal of con- 
versation, curiosity, and rumor. The facts 
are simple: In 1942 we shipped via lend-lease 
about 17,000,000 pounds of butter, or 8,500 
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tons, or one gocd-sized shipload. That was 
less than 1 pound in every 100 of our Ameri- 
can supply. 

All of this butter went to the Russian 
Army. None of it went to Britain or other 
allied countries. 

Why such luxury for the Russian Army? 
Just think it over a moment. That 17,000,- 
000 pounds, for, let us say, 8,000,000 Russian 
fighting men, would mean about 2 pounds 
a year for each soldier. Say, 3 ounces a 
month. This would permit the Russian sol- 
dier, fighting the bloodiest battles in history, 
to have American butter on his black bread 
once a week, instead of lard or linseed oil. 

That is no luxury. It is a minimum neces- 
sity. Soldiers fighting in the Russian snow 
and ice and mud must have fats for warmth. 
Butter is the most palatable and wholesome 
of the fats. It is especially needed when 
bread is so large a part of the diet. 

Most Americans, when they know these 
facts, feel that we should send a lot more of 
our butter to the army which so far has borne 
the brunt of the battle against Germany. I 
agree. This year we are going to try to send 
the Russian Army a considerably larger quan- 
tity. What do you think? Would you be 
willing to cut down your own butter supply 
by a fraction so that the Russian soldier 
could have butter on his bread almost every 
day? 

The next large lend-lease item is fats and 
oils, such as lard, vegetable oils, cottonseed oil, 
peanut oil. These are especially valuable as 
a source of warmth, both in England and Rus- 
sia, where they have far less heat in winter 
than we have, even with all our fuel oil 
troubles of the last winter. The Russians 
use these fats and oils not only on their 
bread, but in their soups. We shipped 723,- 
000,000 pounds of such fats and oils in 1942, 
or 13.2 percent of our American supply. Our 
shipments account partly for American short- 
ages in fats and oils, but another important 
factor is the usé of these foods in making 
explosives for the armed forces. 

Eggs are another controversial item. Why 
send this choice food abroad? It is true 
that we are shipping large quantities of eggs 
abroad. In 1942 we sent the equivalent of 
about 450,000,000 dozen natural eggs, chiefly 
to England and Russia. That was 10 percent 
of our American supply. 

But the rumor picture of Britons and Rus- 
sians reveling in fresh American eggs, poached 
on toast or fried sunny side up, is quite ab- 
surd. We don't ship eggs in the shell; it 
would take up too much shipping space. We 
send most of them in the form of dried egg 
powder. That is a wonderful product. It 
contains practically all the nourishment of 
the fresh eggs, but takes up only about one- 
seventh of the space. It keeps well, requires 
no refrigeration, and is easy to handle. But, 
it is net a luxury food. It cannot be boiled, 
fried, or poached. It can be scrambled or 
made into an omelet or used in a cake, but 
it does not have the same flavor or delicious- 
ness that a fresh egg has. 

Nevertheless, these dried eggs have been 
most welcome in England and Russia. The 
Englishman gets an average of 3 domestic 
eggs-in-shell each month. Our shipments of 
dried eggs supply him with the equivalent of 
an additional 4 eggs each month. In Russia, 
the shortage of eggs is also severe, and the 
American dried eggs are sent right to the 
army at the front. 

Besides the pork, milk products, fats and 
oils, and eggs which I have mentioned we 
are sending smaller quantities of fish, canned 
vegetables, canned fruits and juices, corn 
products, and wheat products. 

In 1942 we shipped 156,000,000 pounds of 
fish canned or frozen, or 7 percent of our 
American supply; 415,000,000 pounds of corn 
products, or about one-tenth of 1 percent of 
our supply; 398,000,000 pounds of wheat 


products, or three-tenths of 1 percent of our 
supply; 51,000,000 pounds of canned vege- 
tables, or eight-tenths of 1 percent of our 
supply; and 89,000,000 pounds of canned 
fruits and juices, or 1.7 percent of our Ameri- 
can supply. 

That, then, is the true picture. In 1942 we 
sent our allies less than 6 percent by value of 
our total supply, but still it was a great 
amount and was of incalculable value to our 
hard-pressed allies in a critical year. 

At present we are sending more than we 
were this time last year. No exact predic- 
tions can be made for this year, because we 
cannot be sure just what shipping will be 
available. Nor can we now say how soon or 
how deeply we will enter the countries of 
Europe which are starving under Hitler's 
heel. Wherever we go in, we must be pre- 
pared to move in rapidly with food in the 
wake of our armies. This is a military and 
political necessity of the highest order. Our 
troops cannot take the offensive successfully 
in the midst of famine and pestilence, riots 
and revolution. 

Whatever happens, the lend-lease plans to 
take a much bigger share of our food supplies 
than it did in 1942. Russia’s problem is acute 
and must be met. At the beginning of the 
war Russia did not need food. By last Octo- 
ber, however, the Germans had overrun the 
Ukraine, the Crimea, and North Caucasus— 
lands producing two-thirds of Russia’s nor- 
mal food supply. That is as though an army, 
invading the United States, had occupied 
the entire Middle West. True, the Russian 
armies have recently recaptured part of the 
scorched and devastated territories, but it 
will be a long time before they can yield their 
former crops again. Meanwhile, the foods 
we can send may make all the difference be- 
tween whether the Russians can advance or 
must retreat again. 

No request for lend-lease food supplies has 
been received from China. The great dis- 
tance that such supplies would have to be 
shipped, and the limited transportation fa- 
cilities into China, make it unlikely that any 
such request will be made at any time in the 
near future. Should we be asked to provide 
food for China we will make every effort to 
do so, either directly or from Allied food 
sources nearer to China. 

Although exact predictions cannot be made, 
Government food experts estimate that 
the armed forces and lend-lease may each 
take about twice as much food in 1943 as 
they did in 1942. This means more severe 
shortages, and stricter rationing in order to 
make sure that available food is fairly and 
equitably divided, so that no one need go 
hungry. Even so, although Americans will 
not have as much food or as much choice 
as before, they will still have the most nu- 
tritious diet of any people in the world. 

The question remains, Why are we send- 
ing all this lend-lease food to our allies? If 
you have read this far you can probably give 
your own answer, but I will tell you how it 
locks to me. 

All of us, in the United Nations, are joined 
in a vast war of survival, fighting for our 
lives and principles against the Axis nations. 
In this war each of us makes the utmost 
contribution in his power in the common 
effort. 

These contributions cannot be measured in 
money. How can we weigh the focd which 
we send against the British losses in the 
London blitz, or against the millions of Rus- 
sian soldiers who have been killed or wounded 
in the battles against the Germans? 

The food we send is neither a loan nor 
an act of charity. It is the plainest sort of 
decency, common sense, and self-interest. 

Suppose we had not sent food to England. 
Maybe England would have held out. But 
could her undernourished workers have 
turned out the planes and weapons which 
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have turned back the Luftwaffe and devas- 
tated Hitler's centers of war production? 
Would the British have had the extra reserve 
of strength which enabled them to stop 
Rommel in Egypt and chase him back across 
1,300 miles of desert? 1 

If not, where would the war be now? 

Last August, Hitler's apparently irresistible 
armies were storming to the Volga River and 
into the streets of Stalingrad, with the Baku 
oil fields and the Caspian Sea not far away. 
The Russians stopped those armies. They 
have found the power to roll the Nazis back in 
the greatest defeat Hitler has ever suffered. 
But can they carry on without the food we 
have given them, plus the assurance of more 
to come? 

No man knows the exact answer to 
those questions. But this, I think, it is fair 
to say: That food of ours, less than about 
three-quarters of a billion dollars’ worth in 
1942, and a relatively small part of our supply, 
was one of the most important weapons in 
this last critical year of war. It so tipped 
the balance as to bring victory years nearer 
than it might otherwise have been. In so 
doing, it has saved the lives of countless 
thousands of our American soldiers and 
sailors. And our food shipments will make a 
similar contribution as they are increased in 
the days ahead. 


Letter From Citizens of Bogalusa, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include herein a 
letter expressing approval of my activi- 
ties, signed by some of my constituents 
in Bogalusa, La.: 


R Bocatusa, La. 

Dear JIMMY: We should be more formal 
now that you are our Congressman, but, 
somehow we feel that you haven’t changed a 
bit from the fellow that shook our hands as 
we went in on the graveyard shift, or patted 
us on the back as we came off at 6:00 a. m. 
And that’s why we're writing you—you see 
lots of us working boys did what we could 
for you because we felt that you would do 
what you could for us. And we think you're 
doing just that. 

Lots of us have had lots of fun in follow- 
ing your activities, and when you resigned 
from those dead“ committees some of us 
had nearly as much fun as we did running 
our poor boy campaign to send you to Wash- 
ington. We want you to know that we're 
behind you one million percent. Maybe 
there's a lot we don’t know, but we didn’t 
think you were a freshman when we sent you 
up there and we don't like for some so-called 
big shots to keep you off committees where 
you could really do good work to help your 
people. 

Maybe some of those who do the appoint- 
ing don’t realize that they don’t wait for 
seniors to do the fighting on Guadalcanal 
and in Africa; it’s all right to have youngsters 
to lead the line there. And just because 
you're not walking with a cane and are not 
bald headed or gray headed there’s no reason 
to make you wait till you get that way to start 
to work for the people of your district. We 
know you're working for us, Jimmy, and we 
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know you're just the fellow we need to make 

the big boys sit up and notice the Sixth 

District of Louisiana—and by the way, if 

there’s anything we can do for you, just 
say the word. 

Sincerely yours, 

Dan Rayburn, Tide Jones, “Sixty” 

Rayburn, D. W. Seal, N. W. Kinard, 

O. E. Rayburn, Mrs. William Du- 

gan, Mrs. Daniel Rayburn, B. Z. 

Thomas, Jessie Harrell, G. W. 

Randy, N. Williams, J. L. Adams, 

John Wm. Vaughn, Daniel F. 

‘Thomas, Thomas Miller, J. B. Pol- 

lock, Hy. Carmichael, Edgar Rouil- 

lieu, Jr., C. A. Taylor, C. J. Thomas, 

Howard Warner, B. T. Boyd, Ernest 

Dulkersen, J. H. Dailey, Delmer 

Kennedy, N. E. Smith, Maurice M. 

Bennett, P. L. Crockett, Jewel Ma- 

gee, L. E. Mizell, G. E. Adams, N. K. 

McDaniel, L. Smith, F. B. Sumrall, 

A. D. Seal, Horton Middleton, John 

R. Parker, W. A. Bond. J. B. Win- 

stead, C. T. Brady, E. C. Tullos, 

Clyde Bennett. W. T. Brooks, Tom 

R. Averitte, Devon Varnado, Sid- 

ney Canall, Henry Mooney, Clyde 

Warner, J. E. Keen, Alfred Simon, 

Marvin Thomas, S. E. Schilling, 

F. P. Galloway, J. F. Galloway, 

Louis Lessell, Leroy Penton, Burt 

Mitchell, Ledet Walker, Porter 

Cothen, J. W. Criscoe, Bruce Mc- 

Laughlin, Cecil Williams, B. V. 

Glordora, Willis O. Quinn, Walter 

Alford, Leslie Statham, Joe C. 

Miley, Densil Adams, Lonnie Thig- 

pen, Fred Herrin, Frank Single- 

tary, H. C. Schilling, M. Hendry, 

Luther Miller, John Lative, A. 

Schilling, J. W Odom, Troy N. 

Graves, O. P. Jones, S. W. Bate- 

man, A. R. Pittman, W. W. Wilson, 

A. G. Strain, M E. Mixon, W. W. 

Walker, V. Edwards, R. M. Bender, 

Ab Robbins, James Roussell, Law- 

rence R. Roussell, Chalmers Wells, 

Bob Lavinghouze, D. Powell, A. 

Applewhite, V. Applewhite, Leo 

Creel, C. E. Thomas, H. W. Powell, 

D. W. Bond, Clifton Moran, J. H. 

Sharpe, Flemon Fortenberry, Rob- 

ert C. Thomas, Geo. Johnson, F. 

N. Brown, Clyde Mattox, Ralph L. 

May, Steve Riley, Lucius Bateman, 

W. B. T. Sumrall, Ollie Buster, 

Chas. Burdeaux, Virgil Callender, 

Eli Pierce, Vernon William:, Ellis 

Adams, Chas. S. Ashford, Earl Mor- 

ton, C. Wascom, Cassie B. Heaning, 

J. A. Shows, Ned Haik, Elois Catha, 

O. D. Day, C. Powell, W. S. Boyd, 

Oneal Corkern, J. O. Brumfield, 

Carley Smith, Ottis Bates, L. A. 

Smith, J. H. Dunaway, Bill Dun- 

away, D. A. Walker, Geo. Cox, T. C. 

Dunaway, W. C. DeLaughter, R. C. 

Smith, Archie Grantham, Percy 

E. Moak, M. W. Galloway, H. K. 

Manning, Jr., P. M. Rawls, Tommy 

Penton, Nadim Davis, Johnny Pen- 

ton, Denver Wascom, J. P. Smith, 

Willie Mizell, H. R. Boyd, Chas. H. 

Sullivan, Wilks Kerney, Millard 

Mizell, T. L. Laird, Baldy Brum- 

field, Roy Babington, Reace Par- 

ker, Bennett Parker, A. H. Penney, 

M. D. Bullock, R. F. Paul, B. B. 

Artiss 

Murphy 

Charles Holcomb, Emile 

Fergeson, J. D. Shows, Joe Wil- 

lams, W. E. McDaniel, Eddie Bate- 

man, Cecil Pullen, Dave Kirdy, 

Josh Campbell, Cecil Brunson, 

Melvin Scroggs, Ralph Grantham, 

M. Holloway, Mack Williams, G. C. 

unter, W. L. Teddlie, Burdette 

Paul, Jack Corley, A. V. Bianchard, 


John Blackwell, Carl McKay, G. H. 
Rawls, Willie J. Blackwell, Ernest 
Parritt, R. Rogers, J. Del Williams, 
E. R. Williams, J. N. Stallings, E. 
Seal, George Cooper, Q: A Boyles, 
T. E. Perretti, J. L. Smith, P. C. 
Law, L. H. Simmons, Van Roche, 
Ro Scroggs, N. V. Magee, Elmer A. 
Graves, O. E. Riley, Archie H. 
Thomas. Joe Varnado, Walter Lee, 
Melvin Hunt, Bui Kattman, David 
Scruggs, John Irvine, Mrs. George 
S. Mann, Fanny Campbell, James 
Harris, R. R. Pittman, Mrs. James 
Harris, N. S. Cerniglio, Willie Tul- 
los, E. A. Haarala, C. T. Jones, G. 
W. Smith, Troy Breland, O. R. 
Cooper, Waiter Bell, A. J. Foll, G. P. 
Keaton, Virgil Rester, J. V. Hyde, 
Virgil Byrd, Jim Hemphill, A. L. 
Whittington, Sidney Warren, 
Claud Parker, L. L. Welch, J. J. 
Tullos, Andrew Miller, I. Burnette, 
C. E. Bateman, Rex McDaniel, C. W. 
Brumfleld, Carlton Broom, George 
Pierce, Walter Cothern, Jack Kirby, 
Joe Triona, Percy Quave, Frank 
Mixon, Loyd Paul, Lester McGehee, 
E. A. Bates L. J. Sharpe, Jeff Four- 
net, Ivy Cutrer, F. Burdeaux, J. D. 
Pittman, W. T. Knight, M. W. An- 
glin, M. Rowe, B. L. Burch, W. 
Stafford, J. B. Denham, B. J. Wil- 
liams, Linda S. Williamson, L. E. 
Kirby, Charlie Hill, Johnnie Pen- 
ton, W. I. Knight. 


Marketing of Government Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


Manch 5, 1943. 
WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your Honor: As a last desperate attempt 
to help bring back Government wheat, will 
try and explain why it is vitally necessary 
in stepping up production to put wheat 
back on the market again. 

We are only a dot on the globe, but have 
dished out 10 carloads of wheat this year. 
We provided 3 poultry farms, each feeding 
from 2,000 to 2,500 chickens, 2 large dairy 
farms who raise from 150 to 200 pigs apiece 
for market every 6 months, besides numer- 
ous other dairy and chicken farms that really 
produce, 

It was their weekly habit to mix a 1,000- 
pound egg mash which formerly called for 
200 pounds of oats, 200 pounds of bran, 400 
pounds of old corn, and 200 pounds of a 32- 
percent concentrate, but the latter lacked in 
vital material now, and by adding 100 pounds 
of wheat and less bran, it brought the mash 
up to par. 

The corn crop did not ripen this fall, new 
corn is soft, and old corn scarce and high 
priced. These people would feed wheat as 
whole grain once a day and dry corn with 
oats for the next feeding. Too much corn 
is fattening and tends to cut egg production. 
Imagine these people now cut off from all 
this wheat. They are desperate, Your Honor, 
and driving us mad. This is heartily dis- 
couraging at so critical a time. Later on 
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their flocks would be out getting grass and 
other material a bird will gather, and it 
would not be quite so serious a matter. 

The hog raisers, too, are finding it difficult 
with oll meal a scarcity, soft corn that heats, 
and light oats. 

The depot agents report carloads of wheat 
are rolling every day, but where? —surely not 
where badly needed or we would still be 
able to get some here. 

Do what you can for us and our producers, 
Mr. STEVENSON, and let the old wheat roll for a 
few months longer. We are in a position to 
really know how badly it’s needed and that it 
cannot be doing anyone more good than it 
will these farmers. 

z Help us if you can. Thanking you kindly, 
am, 
Yours for more wheat, 
JOE E. BARRETT. 


—— — 


Amendment of the Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing memorial of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Missouri: 


Whereas the Sixty-second General Assem- 
bly of Missouri is now convened in regular 
session; and 

Whereas this body experiences much difi- 
culty in the execution of the soclal-security 
laws of our State when drawn in conformity 
with the Federal Social Security Act; and 

Whereas much confusion and dissatisfac- 
tion is evidenced on the part of recipients 
and charges of unfairness and discrimination 
are rumored, thus casting many reflections 
upon the officers in charge of the social-secu- 
rity operations in each county organized 
under said Social Security Act; and 

Whereas we feel that the fundamental 
principle of any democracy is vested in the 
voice of the people; and 

Whereas we believe the strongest counter- 
acting force of political evil is public resent- 
ment when based upon the opinion of a 
well-informed constituency; and 

Whereas we feel that exacting of burden- 
some taxes by any group of appointive ofl- 
cials only to be disbursed also by a like group 
of appointive officials with the taxpayer being 
deprived of the right to know who is the 
beneficiary, one bold step has been made in 
defiance of the principles of democracy and 
the American way of life which is the goal 
for which the greatest war in history is being 
waged, we therefore memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act to the effect that any 
citizen in any county in any State thus or- 
ganized under the Federal Social Security 
Act may be informed upon request made to 
his local Social Security Board of the names 
of any recipients in any branch of the Social 
Security Department and the respective 
amounts of money each is receiving, or has 
received during the past year, and to liber- 
alize the Social Security Act $0 as to remove 
the many limitations and conditions placed 
upon the States before they may obtain Fed- 
eral funds, also to allow the States and local 
boards to exercise greater authority in the 
administration and payment of assistance to 
the needy, 
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The “Haves” and the “Have-Nots” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
following, from the pen of William Ber- 
key of the Cassopolis Vigilant of March 
4, 1943, Cass County, Mich., is read, a 
better understanding of why I want what 
you have and someone else wants what I 
have may be had: 


We sometimes wonder what percentage of 
the high wages now being paid to many 
thousands of workers in defense plants is 
being saved, and if not, why not. In talk- 
ing with a gentleman from Michigan’s de- 
fense plant area the other day he said he 
occupied a house which also housed another 
family, the head of which made $125 per 
week, but that when it came time to buy 
coal the man with the big wages had no 
money. To our question of what his neigh- 
bor did with so much money, he replied that 
he just spent it. These le who do not 
save when they can are the kind that will be 
on relief shortly after war work ceases, the 
kinc that socially-minded people weep bitter 
tears over as the ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill- 
clothed third of our population. We can 
sympathize with the children who may have 
to suffer, but not with the adult wasters of 
big wages. 

Since writing the above we came across the 
following editorial in Schuyler Marshall's 
St. Johns Republican News. It deals with 
some of the things we had in mind when we 
started to write the above, and says it better 
than we could: 

“There has always been a struggle between 
the ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots.’ That is as it 
should be. Those who have, hope to keep 
what they have. Those who have not, hope 
to better their condition. This, we hold, is 
the thing that has kept the pecple oi Amer- 
ica on their toes ever since the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock. It was, and is, a 
big country. There has been room to grow. 
People have grown. The rich men of today 
were the poor men of yesterday. The 
families of the rich generally go back to shirt 
sleeves in two or three generations. 

“Few of us reach a state termed wealth. 
Many of us, more than in any other country 
reach a degree of comfort that is satisfying. 
Men reached this state through a system of 
competitive effort. The ‘haves’.do not keep 
what they have unless they exercise good 
judgment and fairness. The ‘have-nots’ rise 
to the ‘have’ class when they work, save, and 
invest wisely. Always a little capital backed 
with energy and brains has boosted i 
if not to the top, toward the top. 

“That’s one of the things that a certain 
growing group of theorists in this country, 
many of them in government, would sup- 
plant. They have ridden to power on the 
misery of a depression. They are bolstering 
their theories by using a war emergency. 
They would destroy capital under the guise 
of subsidies. They make political capital by 
taking from the ‘haves’ and handing it to 
the ‘have-nots.’ They are undermining the 
system upon which the strength and wealth 
of this country is founded. 

“We creep nearer socialism. 

“Those who receive subsidies are apt to 
shrug their shoulders. ‘Getting handouts 
while the getting is good’ has destroyed the 
strength of character and the principles of 


too many. Because it is governmentally 
fostered, they accept it, forgetting that in the 
end it will wreck the very ones who now think 
they are benefiting. 

“We shudder when we read that high gov- 
ernmental officials say very complacently, 
‘thousands of small business concerns will be 
wrecked.’ The callousness with which it is 
said indicates a ruthlessness that is alarm- 
ing. This country is made up of small home 
owners, small farmers, small businessmen. 

“To use Government funds, in form of sub- 
sidies, to allay alarm is but the anesthetic to 
dull the pain of cutting the heart out of the 
American system of free enterprise. The 
rabble-rousing appeal to the ‘have-nots’ is 
an old, old technique.” 


Letter of Hon. Clare Boothe lace to the 
President of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following letter: 


The PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. PRrEsIiDENT: Your kind invi- 
tation to come to the White House on March 
10 has just arrived. Like every one of the 120 
new Members of Congress, I welcome this 
opportunity to meet our President and Com- 
mander in Chief. We realize how hard it 
would be for you to try to see us one by one. 
Indeed, in dangerous days like these, a gen- 
erous attempt on your part to talk to us sep- 
arately would be an almost unpatriotic waste 
of your time. Moreover, Mr. President, I feel 
that regardless of party, many of us freshmen 
Members have more or less the same story to 
tell. Maybe at your reception some will have 
a chance to tell their story, but many will 
not. And the newness of this meeting, the 
happy awe and honest respect which must 
strike every citizen who stands, perhaps for 
the first time, in his White House, face to 
face with his country’s President, will con- 
spire insensibly to confine the speech of most 
Members to formalities. Still, I know your 
precise purpose in asking us is to learn what 
we are thinking. So while accepting your 
cordial invitation, may I take the opportunity 
to tell you what is on my mind? I believe 
that the 425,000 people I represent in Fairfield 
County would be happy to have me do so. 

It is this, Mr. President: 

I believe that this Seventy-eighth Congress 
is utterly patriotic. In our love of our coun- 
try, no aisle divides us, and no aisle separates 
us in our will to win this war. No matter 
what anyone's previous attitude, on the day 
of Pearl Harbor the phrase “unconditional 
surrender” was born in every heart. 

Our confidence in our generals who have 
planned and are executing our campaigns in 
seven seas and on five continents is very 
great. As a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee I have had the privilege of listen- 
ing to General Marshall. It seems to me (and 
I am sure to all Members of Congress) that 
every mother with a son in the armed serv- 
ices should give thanks in her prayers for this 
great soldier, who is also, she will be happy 
to know, a humble and compassionate man. 
Congress knows that in the choice of the 
heads of our armed services, America has been 
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most fortunate. We know that the lives of 
our young men, and the honor of the coun- 
try’s arms are in strong and competent hands. 

But sure of military victory though this 
Congress is, we are not complacent about the 
war effort. Indeed, we are very much per- 
turbed. For while we feel that our cause is 
safe on the battlefronts, we are deeply 
alarmed by the many disquieting and even 
explosive circumstances that face us on the 
home front. Foremost among the fears that 
haunt us are there: That the conflict between 
the military program and the farm program 
may cause serious, if not disastrous, food 
shortages; that the aggravating muddling of 
the Manpower Commission, which does not 
seem to have yet done the elementary arith- 
metic of finding out how many men and 
women are needed by whom and for what, 
and where they can be got, may lead to a 
calamitous cramping of war industry; that 
the protracted wrangling and vacillating au- 
thority of the War Production Board may yet 
take its toll on the battlefield. And in all 
frankness let me say that to us in Congress 
has been transferred, as if by swift contagion, 
the people’s long delayed fury against the 
swollen and wasteful Washington bureauc- 
racies that have burgeoned through the years. 
Though I confess that many of us feel like 
untried Davids tackling unbeatable Goliaths, 
we know that the people’s wish is that Con- 
gress should live up to its constitutional duty 
by dealing vigorously with them. The peo- 
ple have unmistakably renounced the credo 
sedulously nurtured among the bureaucrats 
themselves that the great issues before the 
country are not the concern of their Con- 
gress, 

At the same time, each of us Congressmen 
has the urgent sectional problems and pres- 
sures of his constituents to deal with. Like 
little Dutch bovs, each with one thumb stuck 
(under orders from “back home”) into some 
local hole in the great legislative dike, we 
must reach to stem with our free hand the 
larger and more sinister leaks that yawn in 
our democratic structure on all sides. And 
we do know these must be repaired or the 
floods of socialism or fascism may yet sweep 
away our form of government. Our duty 
and our burden, to the Nation and to our 
constituents is a dual one. 

We try. We try. We try, Mr. President. 

Whenever you, with your many years of ac- 
cumulated political experience have the 
chance (which may of necessity be rare) to 
turn your face from the fires that rage on the 
global war front to ur smoldering domestic 
problems, we shall be very grateful for your 
advice and leadership. And I hope that we 
will receive it in the same nonpartisan spirit 
in which we expect it will be given. How 
could we do otherwise, thinking of our young 
men, who daily fall on nameless battlefields? 

Lastly, I think you should know that we 
Republicans, like all the patriotic Democrats 
who have crcssed party lines to vote with us, 
are fully aware that power has a tendency to 
corrupt. We are alert to the danger that 
this tendency may yet infect the Congress and 
make it arrogant and reckless. Power in 
all but the truly virtuous—who tend to 
renounce it anyway—is at once a subtle 
opiate and a heady wine. But you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would be reassured if you could hear 
us Republicans talking in our offices and our 
cloak rooms. For you would know that we 
daily caution one another not to abuse in 
this awful crisis our newly delegated power 
from the people. For example, we are deeply 
aware that labor now, as always, is one cf the 
great pillars of the Nation and the very back- 
log of the war effort. We do not, I believe, 
intend to use our power to penalize the work- 
ingman, or organized labor as a whole, for 
the abuses which small, selfish labor factions 
have perpetrated in wartime on our out- 
raged and heavily burdened people. 
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Naturally, the Republicans hope that some 
day they will be the party really in power, not 
only because we do believe in the two party 
system, but also because we believe in the 

tical validity and human worth of his- 

c republicanism. But we know that he 
serves his party best who serves his country 
first. There are as many Jeffersonian Repub- 
licans, of whom I am proud to count myself 
ome, as there are Lincolnian Democrats 
among us. 

With faith in our institutions, and in loy- 
alty to our President and Commander in 


Small Business Aided by Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has 
done much toward helping small busi- 
nesses of different types. The following 
letter from the Honorable Jesse H. Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce and Federal Loan 
Administrator, and the report of the 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to him are self-explanatory: 


Washington, March 5, 1043. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Weicut: In accordance with your re- 
quest, I have had prepared and enclose here- 
with a report covering the nature and scope 
of accomplishments of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its susidiaries with 
respect to the aid rendered small business 

in connection with the war effort. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, March 1, 1943. 
Hon. Jesse H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Jones: There is presented herein 
& report on the nature and scope of accom- 
plishments of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its wartime agencies, with 
respect to small business concerns. The 
factual information includes loans and com- 
mitments authorized to and including Jan- 
uary 15, 1943. 


GENERAL RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISE PROGRAM 


In considering that portion of the general 
War program with respect to loans and cOm- 
mitments to business enterprises by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the analy- 
sis is pointed toward the number of loans 
rather than the amount thereof. Examina- 
tion on the basis of number of loans, which 
emphasizes the total of small business enter- 
prises aided rather than the dollars involved, 


appears to be the more important considera- 
tion in evaluating the effectiveness of this 
phase of the Corporation's activities. 

The statistics furnished in table I are a 
composite of three phases of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation activity: (1) Straight 
business loans and commitments under sec- 
tion 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act from June 25, 1940, through 
January 15, 1943; (2) loans and commit- 
ments for defense purposes made pursuant 
to section 5d (2) of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act from June 25, 1940, 
through January 15, 1943; and (3) those 
loans and commitments authorized under 
section 5 (h) of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act from May 11, 1942, through 
January 15, 1943. 


TABLE I.—Size of all loans and commitments 
under $1,000,000 authorized to business 
enterprises 


[From June 25, 1940, through Jan. 15, 1943] 


1 Does not include 1 commitment for an undetermined 
amount and 139 automobile loans and purchase agree- 
ments for an undetermined amount. 


On the assumption that loans of $100,000 
or less are, for practical purposes, considered 
loans to small business, the foregoing table 
reveals that 7331 business loans and com- 
mitments were made to small business en- 
terprises. 

Considering this number as a unit, the 
aid to small business enterprises is even 
more striking. When only loans of $100,- 
000 or less are examined separately it is dis- 
Closed that over 2,225 were for $10,000 or 
less, and over four-fifths of the total for less 
than $50,000. 

Of the afore-mentioned 7,331 units 6,352 
loans and commitments were for defense and 
War purposes. 

The loan and commitment program for de- 
fense (as distinguished from business enter- 
prise loans shown in the foregoing table) 
has shown marked acceleration during the 
past few months. Of 6,352 loans for $100,- 
000 or less covering defense purposes, 2,642 
(including purchases) are on rationed com- 
modities and were made between May 11, 
1942, and January 15, 1943, as indicated in 
table IT: 


TaBLE Il.—Size of loans and commitments of 
$100,000 or less, including purchases, au- 
thorized on rationed commodities 


[From May 11, 1942, through Jan, 15, 1943] 


$5,000 and under $2, 271, 154. 97 
$5,001 to $10,000. 3.402. 428. 09 
10, 411, 141. 30 


13, 539, 370. 80 
15, 682, 763. 25 


1 Does not include 139 automobile — and purchase 
agreements for an undetermined amoun: 


The remainder of the said 3 purpose 
loans under $100,000 were made under sec- 
tion 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act during the period from June 25, 
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1940, through January 15, 1943, as shown in 
table III: 


TABLE II. Size of loans and commitments of 
$100,000 or less authorized to business en- 
terprises for defense under seetion 5d 


[From June 25, 1940, through Jan. 15, 1948] 
Amount 


83, 136, 702.71 
5, 323, 857. 97 
17,014, 837. 21 
22 059, 131. 30 
41, 084, 286. 07 


88, 618, 815. 26 


In short, the total loans and commitments 
of $100,000 or less made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation sinee the beginning 
of the national defense period furnishes an 
example of the flexibility and efficlency of the 
Corporation which enables it to adjust or 
accelerate its activities to meet any national 
emergency. 


RATIONED ARTICLE AND COMMODITY PROGRAM 


Authoritative sources indicate that busi- 
ness mortalities among automobile dealers 
brought about by restrictive measures inci- 
dent to the war program will be substantially 
less for the year 1943 than 1942. A large 
part of the credit for this trend is due to the 
fundamentally sound principle behind the 
program of rationed article and commodity 
loans and purchases begun in June 1942 
under section 5 (h) of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act. This provision, 
commonly known as the Murray-Patman Act, 
authorizes the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to purchase or make loans upon the 
security of any article or commodity the sale 
or distribution of which is rationed under 
authority of the United States. The act is 
specifically designed to prevent and relieve 
distress among dealers. Since the protection 
is designed for dealers rather than manufac- 
turers, it necessarily is primarily concerned 
with the smaller business operators, as indi- 
cated by the following table through January 
15, 1943: 


Size of rationed commodity loans, commit- 
ments and purchases authorized to busi- 
ness enterprises 


Does not include cancelat ions] 


„Sun88 5 


Over 81,000, 000 


1 


8 


1 Does not include 136 e oe and purchase 
agreements for an undetermined am 


The foregoing clearly indicates the aid 
given to the small businessman. Almost 
three-fourths of the loans are $25,000 or less 
and only a small fraction of the remainder 
are for more than $100,000. 

The under the Murray-Patman 
Act is both direct and indirect. As of Janu- 
ary 13, 1943, there were 2,095 loans to dealers 
covering some 50,500 automobiles and com- 
mercial vehicles of a value aggregating $53,- 
103,000. As a result of this direct aid to 
dealers their assets are kept in a liquid state 
to be available for other uses, such as meet- 
ing added expenses of remaining in business, 
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conversion of premises or stocking additional 
or different commodities. Some measure of 
the success of this direct loan phase as a 
means of restoring confidence is indicated 
by the fact that there have been in the 
aforesaid period only 10 purchase applica- 
tions, Of these 9 were approved aggregating 
$62,677 and covering only 64 vehicles of which 
60 have already been sold. 

Of perhaps even greater importance inso- 
far as the number of small dealers affected is 
concerned is the indirect aid furnished pur- 
suant to the Murray-Patman Act. Under 
this phase of the program the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has to date entered 
into automobile loan and purchase agree- 
ments with approximately 125 banks and fi- 
mance companies including General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, Commercial Credit 
Co., and Commercial Investment Trust, 
Inc., who are cooperative with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Some value 
of this phase of the program is indicated by 
the aggregate loans approximating $180,- 
000,000 on more than 190,000 vehicles, but its 


greater value lies in the fact that these 
financial companies are thereby assisting 
their own innumerable thousands of cus- 
tomers throughout the Nation, in the carry- 
ing and orderly marketing of frozen inven- 
tories with a minimum of economic disloca- 
tion and incident hardship. 

Loans have been made not only on auto- 
mobiles but other new commodities as well, 
such as typewriters, oil burners, electric 
ranges, liquefied petroleum gas equipment, 
gas burning equipment, commercial and in- 
dustrial refrigerating equipment and bakery 
equipment. Only the tires and tubes phase 
concerns used materials. Our agencies are 
authorized to make loans on rubber tires, 
casings, and tubes used less than 1,000 miles 
if owned by a dealer on December 11, 1941, 
and which had not been held in his inventory 


more than 6 months prior to that date. 


A summation of the scope of the program 
under the Murray-Patman Act is indicated 
in the following statement covering loans and 
purchases authorized and uncancelled as of 
January 15, 1943; 


Article 


Purchases from dealers 


Loans to dealers 


y > Num- 

Num- i Aggregate 
ber of Aggregate ber of 8 amount 
loans items (fass 
2,029 | $52, 618, 354. 87 64 $62, 677. 

71 376, 291. 73 | 13, —— 1401 | 634, 329. 91 


2,263 | 53, 558, 067. 48 15,008 | i | 832, 640. 53 


DEFENSE PLANT CORPORATION 


Defense Plant Corporation is engaged in 
financing the expansion of plants and other 
facilities vitally necessary for the prosecution 
of the war effort upon the recommendation 
and sponsorship of the armed services, War 
Production Board, Maritime Commission, Pe- 
troleum Administration for War, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government hav- 
ing the responsibility of procuring essential 
war materials. 

Defense Plant Corporation has to date 
made commitments covering such expansion 
in the amount of approximately $8,838,000,- 
000. While many of the Corporation’s com- 
mitments cover the establishment of com- 
pletely new plants to produce military sup- 
plies in volume, a substantial number of 
smaller commitments have also been made 
for facilities or machinery for the manufac- 
ture of necessary parts, precision instruments, 
machine tools, and the like which have been 
undertaken for the most part by smaller 
business concerns, 

The records of the Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration show that approximately two-thirds, 
in number, of the plant expansions under- 
taken by Defense Plant Corporation are for 
less than $1,000,000. 

The Defense Plant Corporation has aided 

hundreds of small concerns through em- 
ployment to design and construct plant facili- 
ties, to do subcontracting work on plant 
construction, and to supply necessary con- 
struction materials. 
As to one phase of the program, the bur- 
den of assuring the uninterrupted produc- 
tion and distribution of machine tools 
through the placement of pool orders recom- 
mended by the War Production Board and 
the services has fallen upon the Defense Plant 
Corporation. 

To this end pool orders for machine tools 
and equipment amounting. to $1,600,000,000 


have been placed through this Corporation. 
These orders are guaranties to the machine- 
tool builder, many of whom are small, of 
prompt markets and prices for his product 
until firm orders are placed by private en- 
terprise or Government agencies. When firm 
orders are placed commitments of Defense 
Plant Corporation are canceled to the extent 
of such orders. 

As an additional aid to the industries of 
the country and of particular direct benefit 
to the smaller manufacturer engaged in war 
production, the Defense Plant Corpcration 
has been both lenient and liberal in author- 
izing its lessees to lend machine tools to 
subcontractors. It is estimated that over 
1.500 plants of subcontractors, the majority 
of which are small, have benefited through 
this loan arrangement. j 

In one instance, for example, the Corpora- 
tion approved a commitment of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 for machinery and equip- 
ment to be entirely leased or loaned to snall 
business concerns estimated to reach as many 
as 500 companies for the purpose of manu- 
facturing many types of parts for a prime 
contractor of airplanes. 

In addition, the Corporation, at the direc- 
tion of the War Production Board and with 
the approval of the goyernmental agency 
sponsoring the project, undertakes to see 
that any idle or excess machinery and equip- 
ment which it. owns is transferred to other 
manufacturers having immediate use or 
need for the same. In many instances this 
may involve only one machine costing a few 
hundred dollars and in other cases may in- 
volve many machines which are required in 
order to enable subcontractors to perform 
their work. 


DEFENSE SUPPLIES CORPORATION 


Defense Supplies Corporation was created 
pursuant to section 5d of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended. Cer- 
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tain of its activities have been of consider- 
able assistance to small business, particu- 
larly those designed to afford relief to the 
holders of inventories frozen by order of an 
agency of the United States Government. 
The Murray-Patman Act authorizes the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and its 
wartime agencies to purchase and make loans 


upon the security of certain rationed arti- 


cles or commodities and is specifically in- 
tended to prevent and relieve distress among 
dealers and distributors. Defense Supplies 
Corporation has several programs the pur- 
poses of which are to afford similar assist- 
ance to manufacturers whose inventories 
have been frozen. Manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, trucks and trailers, 
office machinery, oil burners, commercial 
laundry and dry-cleaning equipment, space 
heaters and gas furnaces have received aid in 
this manner. 

Prior to the enactinent of the Murray-Pat- 
man Act, Defense Supplies Corporation af- 
forded substantial and much-needed relief 
to tire manufacturers, dealers and distribu- 
tors by purchasing all the tires and tubes 
which manufacturers and mass distributors 
desired to sell. Under this program the cor- 
poration acquired more than 6,225,000 tires 
and over 7,044,000 tubes from practically all 
manufacturers and mass distributors in the 
country thus enabling them to take back 
frozen tires and tubes from dealers of which 
there are more than 200,000. The Corpora- 
tion has also purchased from automobile 
Owners over 10,000,000 new and used tires 
and tubes which will be redistributed to es- 
sential users through the normal trade chan- 
nels. By this means the inventories of tire 
dealers will be replenished from time to time 
as needed with the result that many of the 
smaller tire dealers will have stocks with 
which to continue business. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Corpora- 
tion has in numerous instances purchased 
directly, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Murray-Patman Act, stocks of new tires and 
tubes in the hands of dealers. 

One important phase of Defense Supplies 
Corporation’s activities is the assistance 
which it lends to producers of articles and 
materials necessary to carry on the war effort. 
In many instances the production of certain 
articles and materials is not sufficient to meet 
war needs and in order to obtain additional 
supplies it is necessary to convert facilities 
normally used for the manufacture of civilian 
goods to the production of war materials. 
These producers, who are commonly referred 
to as submarginal producers, are unable to 
compete with the larger and more efficient 
operators. To enable them to undertake 
these activities Defense Supplies Corporation 
purchases their output at prices substantially 
higher than those generally prevailing. 
Among those benefiting are producers of 
aluminum rivets, aluminum rod and bar, 
and jewel bearings. After these articles and 
materials are acquired by Defense Supplies 
Corporation they are sold at going prices 
which results in substantial losses to the 
Government. 

Through the foregoing programs and many 
others which have been of indirect assistance, 
the Defense Supplies Corporation has ren- 


-dered material aid to the smaller business- 


men. By purchasing, stock piling, control- 
ling, and releasing commodities essential to 
many industries connected with the war 
effort, the Corporation has kept and is keep- 
ing in operation a great number of small 
business concerns. 


METALS RESERVE COMPANY 


Prior to June 1940 many minerals listed as 
essential in the industrial economy of the 
United States were obtained from foreign 
sources because the deposits of such minerals 
in this country were limited, were not readily 
accessible, or were of a character to make 
extraction commercially impractical. Under 
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war conditions, however, barriers of these 
kinds cannot be permitted to stand in the 
way of the military effort. Every domestic 
resource which can be operated without 
undue strain on manpower or equipment 
available must be brought into play. This 
has meant a tremendous expansion in the 
number of mining enterprises and the great 
majority of such new enterprises are small 
ones 


The function of Metals Reserve Company 
nas been to increase the supply of essential 
minerals to the maximum extent practicable. 
Procedures which are effective In one mineral 
obviously may not be of assistance in con- 
nection with another, so that the program 
varies considerably with the different ma- 
terials involved. Thus it is not necessary 
to provide marke’~ for the sale of copper, 
lead, or zinc ore, sin the smelters provide a 
ready market for all usable material. 

On the other hand, the commercial de- 
mand for manganese and chrome ores in the 
far West is limited and the small miners are 
not in a position to finance shipment to 
eastern consuming centers, nor are prices 
there particularly attractive. With this in 
view, Metals Reserve Company has made pro- 
vision for the purchase of nese and 
chrome ores from small mines at 19 different 
locations in 10 States and one Territory 
(Alaska). 

In addition to chrome and manganese, 
certain purchase depots have been author- 
ized to purchase beryllium, antimony, tin 
ore, tungsten ore, tantalum, and columbium 
in small lots and at attractive prices. Total 
purchases by these depots during the year 
1942 amounted to about $1,162,000, an aver- 
age of about $60,000 per depot. Many of the 
depots, however, made purchases of only 
$10,000 or $20,000—yet in spite of this small 
volume of business it has been felt worth 
while to maintain them for the purpose of 
facilitating the marketing of ores produced 
by the small mines. 

A summary of the program in some of the 
more important materials follows: 

Manganese and chrome: Producers able to 
offer 1,000 tons or more of these minerals are 
given contracts. To date 135 manganese 
contracts have been made with as many 
sellers, of which 129 contracts are for less 
than 10,000 toms each—thus falling in the 
small-producer class; the tonnage covered is 
1,817,965 long tons and deliveries amount to 
190.007 tons. Of the 52 chrome contracts 
made, 44 are for less than 10,000 tons each; 
the tonnage covered is 602,951 and deliveries 
amount to 44,349. Producers too small to 
make a 1,000-ton contract may ship on a spot 
basis to any of the purchase depots referred 
to im quantities as small as 5 tons at a time 
(or, say, about $150 in value). Prices paid 
are in line with the current market at eastern 
consuming centers, the producers thus get- 
ting the equivalent of transportation free. 
To date deliveries on this spot basis plan 
amount to more than 15,000 tons of chrome 
ore and 50,000 tons of manganese ore. 

Copper, lead, and zinc: All mines in the 
United States are eligible to participate in 
the premium pian under which a substantial 
bonus is paid for production in excess of a 
quota, which is based as a rule on 1941 out- 
put. Small mines (those that produced less 
than 200 tons of metal) and new enterprises 
are given “zero” Zero quotas have 
been assigned to 1,539 mines for zinc, 1,677 
mimes for lead, and 1,153 mines for copper. 
Premiums paid to date are in excess of $22,- 
000,000 over and above the ceiling prices 
established by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

Mica: An agent corporation, Colonial Mica, 
has been established to purchase mica of 
strategic grades and to assist mica enter- 
prises in securing supplies, priorities, and 
labor. Mica is now being purchased from 
well over 300 mines; almost 200 mines have 


been provided with equipment; and tech- 
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properties 
that produced Jess than 100 short tons in 1942 
are eligible. The previous price was $24 a 
unit. One hundred and twenty-four pro- 
ducing mines are currently in this classifica- 
tion. Production of these mines is expand- 
ing rapidly and the number is expected to 
increase substan 

In addition, a plant has been built at Salt 
Lake City which is buing tungsten ores 
with a content as low as 3 percent tungstic 
trioxide for processing into a commercial 
product with a content of 60 percent or more. 
A fixed price schedule has been established 
and several thousand tons of low-grade ores 
have already been accumulated for which 
there was previously no market. 

Mercury: The high price of mercury (three 
times the pre-war level) has greatly stimu- 
lated production and brought several hun- 
dred small mines into operation. To tide 
over periods of occasional slack demand, 
Metals Reserve Company is buying mercury 

agents and through its purchase 
depots at a price slightly under the Office 
of Price Administration ceiling and the small 
producer is thus assured of a ready market. 

Salvage program: Metals Reserve Company 
has formed a corporation to act as agent in 
the purchase of 200,000 tons of copper and 
copper-base alloys held by 100,000 owners, 
most of whom are small business firms. 

Two other corporations have been set up 
in connection with steel. One will buy iron 


and steel scrap which has not moved to mar- 


kets because of cost cnd inaccessibility. The 
other will acquire and distribute stainless 
steel, tool steel, other alloy steel, ferro-alloys, 
and carbon steel frozen in the hands of ware- 
housemen and others. 

Secondary brass and copper scrap is being 
purchased from dealers throughout the coun- 
try. Scrap containing 62,000,000 pounds of 
copper had been bought up to August 1, and 
it is anticipated that this will continue at 
the rate of about 17,000,000 pounds per 
month. 

An agent has been appointed to buy 
10,000,000 pounds of manila cordage and fiber 
from some 7,000 wholesale and 46,000 retail 
owners through the 

If there is any further information you 


What a Difference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
confusion, the inefficiency, the muddling, 
and the bungling of official, political 
Washington is enough to discourage any 
other than a courageous, determined 
American people. The contrast between 
the conduct of official Washington and 
our fighting men is as great as that which 
distinguishes white from black. The 
fighting courage, the determination, and 
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the will to win which animates and which 
is exhibited by our fighting men 
strengthens our faith and brings the con- 
viction that win this war they will. 

With but two exceptions—that at Pearl 
Harbor and the sinking of three of 
our cruisers without the firing of a shot 
in the South Seas, neither of which was 
the fault of any enlisted man or minor 
officer—the men who do the fighting for 
the United States of America have never, 
in any respect, failed the folks at home. 

On land, on and under the sea, and in 
the air they have never hesitated. The 
record which they have made will stand 
forever as an example of what free men, 
reared in a republican, representative 
form of government, can and will do for 
home and fireside, for the land they love. 

What our fighting men can and will 
accomplish when given adequate equip- 
ment and properly led was demonstrated 
when the Japs’ last armada met Mac- 
Arthur’s men; 10 warships, 12 trans- 
ports, 55 planes, and 15,000 men were 
blasted out of the air and from the sur- 
face of the sea. Our losses were 1 
bomber and 3 fighting planes destroyed; 
others damaged were able to return to 
their bases. 

Guadalcanal gave to history another 
example of the willingness to 
and to die. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


But here at home our politicians can- 
not, or they will not, keep their eyes 
on the vital purpose—the defeat of our 
enemies, the preservation of our na- 
tional existence. Social planning is still 
their method of approach toward a regi- 
mented people and the dictatorship 
which seems to be their objective. 

This week, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Ralph Bard charged that absentee- 
ism cost the Navy 16,700,000 man hours 
of production in December and told us 
those hours were enough to construct 14 
destroyers. 

The War Labor Board reported that in 
1942 we had 1,363 strikes which caused a 
Joss of 2,095,294 man days in war indus- 
tries alone, while in all industries—and 
who can say that every industry is not 
involved in the war effort - because of 
strikes we lost 4,565,000 man days of 
work. 

Because of the President’s refusal to 
adopt and put into effect a fair labor 
policy, more than once he has been forced, 
in order to get production and quell dis- 
order, to order the taking over of produc- 
tion plants or shipyards. 

Within the last few days, Admiral J. W. 
Greenslade, commandant of the western 
sea frontier, charged that a strike which 
was called by the union, beeause, for one 
reason, four union men had worked on 
the Christmas weekend, “seriously im- 
paired” vital war production. Another 
Navy spokesman said that the stoppage 
of work “probably will delay trials of one 
minesweeper built at the yard. If it con- 
tinues, it will delay construction and com- 
pletion of other minesweepers.” 

ABSENTEEISM 

War production is being seriously de- - 
layed because of absenteeism, some of, 
which grows out of the fact that Gov- 
ernment workers are on some occasions 
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paid whether they work or not; out of 
the fact that there is a great deal of 
Monday morning sickness—more accu- 
rately described as hangovers from Sat- 
urday and Sunday “pursuit of pleasure.” 

When, and only when, this adminis- 
tration, or a courageous Congress—one 
or the other—forgets political maneuver- 
ing and solves our production problems 
on a businesslike theory or places its so- 
lution in the hands of trained production 
men, the fighting men—the men who 
are sacrificing—the men who are carry- 
ing on the battle to preserve our liberty, 
insure the continued existence of our 
home—will have the support which they 
deserve. 


Detroit Tank Automotive Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address which I delivered 
over station USOO, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., yesterday: 


Army Ordnance is charged with the supply 
of all kinds of weapons for war. This means 
that the Ordnance Department is charged 
with the design, testing, and procurement 
of our small arms, our artillery, our machine 
guns, our tanks, our tank destroyers, and 
all other manner of weapons and equipment 
used in ground warfare. 

During the last World War operations of 
our Ordnance Department did not meet with 
the approval of the American people, with 
the result—as you veterans who fought in 
France remember-—-our armies in that war 
fought pretty much with French equipment. 
Here in America, the greatest mechanized 
country in the world, famous for our pro- 
ductive genius, we never did get under way 
in producing and delivering to the front 
weapons of American inanufacture. Our 
boys—our country had a right to be sore. 

In this war, however, Army Ordnance is do- 
ing a most capable job. 

During the interim of peace between the 
last war and this—to the limit of its ability 
to operate with relatively meager funds— 
Army Ordnance continued to design and ex- 
periment with various types of new weapons 
to increase the effective fire power of our 
troops for the next war. These were developed 
principally in the several Army Ordnance 
depots and arsenals such as Rock Island, III., 
and tested in Ordnance proving grounds, the 
most famous of which is undoubtedly that 
at Aberdeen, Md. 

Meanwhile at the Quartermaster Depot at 
Camp Holabird, Md., the quartermaster Corps 
experimented constantly with various types 
and designs of automotive equipment de- 
signed to meet the demands of modern war- 
fare, which requires armies to travel on wheels 
or on tractor treads. And at Holabird many 
new and improved designs were invented and 
developed, 

From the outbreak of hostilities in Poland 
up to Pearl Harbor, Army Ordnance and the 
Quartermaster Corps—through maintaining 
observers on the various fronts—carefully 
studied the operation of mechanized equip- 
ment in this war and recommended many 
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changes in our own equipment. Then it 
prepared specifications and designs for equip- 
ment for our own Army, designed to give to 
American manpower, if it should eventually 
get into this war, the very best of mechani- 
cal equipment that American mechanical 
genius could devise. 

It was, of course, but natural that when 
the big job came Army Ordnance should and 
did recognize that the job of making America 
the arsenal for democracy would of necessity 
command the best brains and talent in the 
American civilian industrial empire. Our 
own city of Detroit, being the automotive 
center of the world, was at one and the same 
time the production-line center of the world. 
Therefore, Army Ordnance and, indeed, all 
America looked to Detroit to take the major 
roll in the establishment of America’s pro- 
duction lines for war. Automotive plants 
together with their labor and equipment and 
their managerial brains and engineering tal- 
ent were thrown into the full war effort 
immediately. 

One of the outstanding geniuses of the 
American production line, Mr. William S. 
Knudsen, head of the great General Motors 
organization, was given the job of mobilizing 
that industry together with its allied source 
It is to our national regret that 
he was never permitted to function to the 
full extent of his abilities. But, neverthe- 
less, much has been accomplished. 

Let me recite for you one typical example 
of what he accomplished. Top administra- 
tive and engineering officials of the Chrysler 
organization, a peacetime competitor of Mr. 
Knudsen, were called before him and were 
asked to build tanks, Hundreds of pounds of 
detailed blueprints were laid on the desk. 
Chrysler executives and engineers poured 
over those blueprints and, in turn, came 
back with their answer as to how and when 
the job could be done. A new assembly plant, 
now known as the Chrysler Tank Arsenal, was 
born. Existing automotive facilities were 
inadequate or unsuitable. New land was 
acquired. A new plant built. New machin- 
ery was designed, purchased, and set up. Ex- 
perienced automotive personnel was reedu- 
cated to produce tanks on automotive pro- 
duction-line methods. Thousands of new 
workers had to be schooled and trained to 
efficiency for war-production jobs. 

Materialr had to be purchased, refinements, 
improvements in design had to be accom- 
plished; bugs in the establishment of the 
production line and in its operation had to 
be ironed out. Detroit’s automotive genius 
met the challenge. Seven months after Mr. 
Knudsen, now General Knudsen, dumped the 
job in its lap, and before the last walls or the 
last roof were on the new plant, the first new 
General Sherman tank rolled off the produc- 
tion line, 

It recently has been my great privilege to 
inspect the Chrysler tank arsenal in Detroit 
and in my next weeks’ broadcast I am going 
to tell you more about what I saw at this 
arsenal which is, after all, but one of many 
such arsenals that are doing such a com- 
mendable job as to have already won the 
battle of production for the arsenal of de- 
mocracy. And when I say that we have won 
the battle of production, I mean that insofar 
as Army ordnance is concerned. Our prob- 
lem today is one of distribution; our problem 
today is one of getting the output of the 
arsenal of democracy to the training camps 
and to the battle fronts. The supply from 
America’s army of production today is far 
and above the demand of our generals on 
the various fighting fronts; is far and above 
the ability of dur enemies to destroy Ameri- 
can equipment at the front; our supply is 
far above the demands for and the ability of 
our Army to train the men in this country 
who will actually fight this equipment on 
our far-flung battle fronts in this global war. 
As a matter of fact, and in this I take en- 
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couragement and I give you encouragement 
to believe that the battle of production is so 
well on schedule at this moment that before 
long it may undoubtedly be necessary to slow 
down that line of production before our 
storage yards, docks, warehouses, etc., are 
overcrowded to capacity with fighting equip- 
ment which we are unable to get to the fight- 
ing fronts as fast as it can be produced. And 
it is of little use back here. 

Now when the picture was perfectly clear 
that a relatively large percentage of our 
ordnance would be coming from the Detroit 
district, Army Ordnance recognized that it 
would be absurd to maintain our manufac- 
turing facilities out there and keep the super- 
visory personnel back here in Washington. 
To do so would have made it necessary for a 
constant and prohibitive travel back and 
forth between Detroit and Washington of 
Army and automotive executives. Conse- 
quently, the Chief of Army Ordnance, Major 
General Campbell, very wisely last fall set 
up in Detroit a subsidiary organization. He 
took from the Army Ordnance Department 
here in Washington a complete cross section 
of his organization and moved it out to 
Detroit where he set up an organization 
known as the Detroit Tank Automotive Cen- 
ter, headed by Brig. Gen. A. R. Glancy as 
Deputy Chief of Ordnance, General Glancy 
was drafted from civilian ranks because, hav- 
ing formerly been president of one of the 
large automotive companies he knew the sci- 
ence of the production line from top to bot- 
tom. He knew where to lock for help, he 
knew how to organize Detroit’s famous pro- 
duction line for war purposes. In no small 
measure can it be truthfully said that the 
victory of the battle of production in the 
Detroit Tank Automotive Center can be 
attributed to the wise decision of Major Gen- 
eral Campbell and the excellent ability of 
Gen. A R. Glancy. 

The Detroit Tank Automotive Center is 
located in several large office buildings in 
Detroit and at the present time has a staff 
of approximately 600 officers and approxi- 
mately 3,000 civilian personnel. It is their 
job to “keep em rolling” and they are doing 
a good job. Incidentally it should be men- 
tioned in passing that at about the time the 
Detroit Tank Automotive Center was set up, 
due to a reorganization within the Army, 
Army Ordnance took under its wing the auto- 
motive end of the Quartermaster Corps so 
that all of the rolling stock of the Army, 
together with the rest of the munitions and 
matériel-—procurement and supply—is now 
all concentrated under the ordnance branch. 
As of today almost 20 percent of our entire war 
effort, insofar as ordnance is concerned, is 
concentrated in the Detroit area and Detroit 
is meeting the challenge. ; 

As I previously told you, next week I am 
going to tell you in detail about my trip 
through the Chrysler Tank Arsenal and about 
the thrill of having a ride in one of those new 
tanks. But before I close today I want to 
say a few words about the famous Ford Willow 
Run bomber plant, which I likewise inspected 
in Detroit recently. The Willow Run plant is, 
of course, producing B-24 bombers and there- 
fore does not come under the supervision of 
the Tank Automotive Center; rather it is 
supervised by the Army Air Corps. I went 
through Willow Run early last summer when 
construction of the plant and its facilities 
was still under way, but at a time, however, 
when it was expected that Willow Run would 
be grinding out bombers off the production 
lines within a very few weeks and at a rate 
which would cause no end of headaches to 
Herr Schickelgruber and company. 

America has always been justly proud of 
the genius of Mr. Henry Ford and his entire 
organization, It was perhaps Mr. Ford more 
than anyone else who brought into being and 
perfected the technique of the production 
line in America. We therefore had every 
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confidence that when Mr. Ford set out to 
produce bombers in hitherto unheard-of 
quantities that his production would keep 
pace with his past records. We can say, 
therefore, that the failure of Willow Run to 
date has been one of the greatest disappoint- 
ments of our war effort. In saying that I 
want it clearly understood that I attach no 
particular blame to Mr. Ford or his organi- 
zation, nor do I attach any particular blame 
to organized labor, upon both of whose shoul- 
ders some have sought to place the blame for 
the disappointment of Willow Run; rather 
is the difficulty attributed, as I see it, to a 
combination of most unfortunate circum- 
stances. 

In the first place, Willow Run is of such 
tremendous size as to be almost beyond 
comprehension and certainly beyond com- 
parison with anything with which you and 
I are normally concerned. For instance, re- 
member that at Willow Run there are more 
people normally employed under one roof 
than there are living in any two cities in our 
entire congressional district. Visualize if you 
can a single building over a mile long down 
through and between the walls of which run 
not one but several production lines side by 
side, turning our airplanes that are over 
100 feet in width. Visualize this single 
building under the roof of which these pro- 
duction lines are over a mile in length, a 
building that is over a quarter of a mile in 
width. Visualize if you can a property on 
the grounds of which, along with the manu- 
facturing facilities, warehouses, and power 
plant, and executive offices, are also school 
facilities in which are trained not only 
thousands upon thousands of skilled work- 
ers for duty inside the plant and on the pro- 
duction lines but, in addition, in which are 
being trained countless thousands of Army 
aircraft mechanics, who will be called upon 
to service these aircraft on the airports 
of the world. Then, lastly, visualize, if you 
can, extending from the doors at the very 
end of the production line an airport, with 
concreted runways, as large as any of the 
biggest airports in this Nation. The very 
establishment of such a tremendous outlay 
required that it be bullt far away from the 
metropolitan center of Detroit. Conse- 
quently, what with gas rationing, tire con- 
servation, etc., the question of transporting 
the workers to and from the bomber plant 
has been a most difficult task—the new super 
highway: for which have Dut recently been 
completed. The operations have been con- 
stantly hampered and harassed by a shortage 
of manpower and womanpower. For in- 
stance, over 15,000 mechanics have been 
trained in the Ford school in Willow Run and 
of these, 6,500 have so far quit and sought 
employment in other war production plants 
in the Detroit area located much closer to 

their own homes. Housing facilities, even 
reasonably adjacent to the Willow Run plant, 
have been most inadequate and shamefully 
unsanitary and new construction has been 
very slow. All of these factors have resulted 
in an abnormal amount of absenteeism and 
an abnormal labor turn-over. Without the 
settlement of all of these various contrib- 
uting factors, Willow Run cannot hope to 
reach scheduled: production. 

Nevertheless, as one is privileged to go 
through Willow Run, he is bound to get the 
same reaction that I did. They are trying 
their best to do a good job; they are trying 
to iron out the difficulties and get this most 
mammoth of all plants on scheduled produc- 
tion as soon as humanly possible, and the 
production and the construction of the 
thousands, yes, literally hundreds of thou- 
sands, of component parts that all go into 
the final assembly of the bombers has pro- 
gressed to a point where one can feel only 
that the Willow Run of today is a seething 
bomb ready to explode at any moment with 
a flood of finished bombers which will con- 


tribute its ultimate share in the complete 
and final overthrow of the dynasties of the 
despots—Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo. 
Willow Run is about ready to run—when 
Willow Run does run—Hitler better run. 


Weekly Report to the People of My 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor», I include the fol- 
lowing address which I delivered over 
the radio on March 6, 1943: 


Men, women, and young people of Bing- 


hamton, Johnson City, Endicott, and the 
Thirty-fourth Congressional District, the 
first session of the Seventy-eighth Congress 
is turning out to be the most remarkable in 
history. You will remember, a year ago many 
folks were saying that Congress had sunk 
to the level of a rubber stamp in the strong 
hand of the Chief Executive. You will recall 
that the general impression seemed to be 
that Congress had laid down on the job 
and had ceased to be on an equal footing 
with the two other branches of Government, 
the executive and the judicial. 

To quite an extent, that was one time the 
public was right. Congress found it difficult 
to handle all the agencies and bureaus it 
had created and appropriated money for. 
Congress found it hard to control the size 
and importance of the departments. It had 
not been made clear to many appointive offi- 
cials that they were the servants, not the 
masters of the people. 

But that is changing now to quite an ex- 
tent. It will change more in the future, 
Congress is encouraged by the widespread 
public approval of its fight to maintain its 
place in the sun. The pecple are waking 
up to the fact that to save themselves, they 
must save Congress, the most direct means 
of expressing their will in government, 

For this reason, heated debates on the 
course the war is taking and on how the war 
is being run seem to be the daily occurence 
in both House and Senate. Every angle on 
every subject relative to winning this mighty 
struggle for feedom we are all engaged in 
is discussed and scrutinized thoroughly. 
Voting by Members on great issues is more 
independent in Congress today than it has 
been in many years. Congress knows the 
people depend upon it to preserve the free- 
dom at home for which our boys are fighting 
overseas. I do not believe that Congress will 
fail the people in this responsibility. 

Last week I pledged my support to the 
anti-poll-tax bill which will come up in 
Congress some time this year. This measure 
is the same one that was defeated before in 
the Senate after it passed the House. It was 
a pleasure to cast my vote for it and I will 
do so again. 

The anti-poll-tax bill abolishes for all time 
the obnoxious poll tax which has excluded 
thousands of poor white and, colored citizens 
from free elections by making them pay a 
tax before they can vote. This takes away 
a fundamental American right, the right of 
every American to vote. The greatest respon- 
sibility as well as the greatest prerogative in 
America is the right to vote. 
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Therefore, I raise my voice with indigna- 
tion against any barrier placed in the way 
of my fellow Americans to prevent them from 
voting whether they be white or black, Jew 
or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant. If you 
deprive even a part of our population of 
participation in the processes of freedom, 
you destroy the Constitutica which guar- 
antees all men the right to vote. I hope 
the anti-poll tax bill is adopted soon by both - 
Houses of Congress and is made law. 

March 15th will soon be here and still 
no pay-as-you-go income tax bill has been 
brought out on the floor to vote on. I re- 
ceived a short indefinite answer to the plea 
I made from the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. You will recall that I 
wrote him expressing my concern over how 
we are going to raise money this year to pay 
last year's income taxes. I reminded him 
that most of us hadn't been able to save 
enough out of our salaries and wages because 
of increased living expenses and the pur- 
chase of war bonds. His answer was that 
we should all have made arrangements to pay 
these taxes; how, he did not specify. Un- 
fortunately, I’m afraid it isn’t as easy as all 
that. The only sclution, as I see it, is the 
pay-as-you-go tax plan. Then we can all get 
even. 

A few days ago I appeared before the Post 
Office Committee of the House to plead for 
justice to our Federal post-office employees. I 
pointed out the need which postal clerks, 
carriers, and custodians have for increases 
in pay comparable with all other Govern- 
ment employees. My statement, given be- 
for the full committee and a packed audi- 
torium, reads as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, at the outset I wish to thank the 
committee for the opportunity of appearing. 
here today in behalf of the postal employees 
in my district. 

“I have received many letters from organ- 
izations of postal employees and also from 
individuals employed in the post offices back 
home; I think I am safe saying that their 
condition and their interests in this matter 
is motivated by a feeling that the postal 
employees are the forgotten men in this 
whole gigantic war effort. 

“I was glad to have the chance of yoting 
for a 10-percent pay increase, as did other 
Members, for employees in the Federal serv- 
ice. I hope before this session of the Con- 
gress is over that I may have another oppor- 
tunity to vote for an increase in pay for 
these loyal and patriotic Americans who work 
in the Postal Service. 

“I was thinking just the other day of sev- 
eral experiences I have had back home. 
Postal employees have come to me and said 
it was absolutely impossible for them to 
consider maintaining a standard of living 
these turbulent times in view of the fact that 
the cost of living had increased so rapidly 
and they have not had any increased com- 
pensation. Moreover, they claimed that 
they were running behind before the war 
began, and along with the increased obliga- 
tions they have been required to assume, 
including increased cost of living, they found 
they could not keep going. 

“One of the previous speakers mentioned 
that one of the reasons many of the older 
employees of the Post Office Department are 
remaining in their positions is to take advan- 
tage of seniority rights. I know a number 
of younger postal employees who have stated 
to me personally that they just could not 
carry on much longer without relief, and 
they had been urged in many cases to take 
better-paying jobs. 

“May I emphasize the necessity—and I 
know it is not necessary, because you gen- 
tlemen of the committee are dealing with 
postal matters all the time—of seeing to it 
that the mails go through. I always think 
of the expression, “The mail must go 
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through,’ particularly in wartime, particu- 
larly in times when we have so many men at 
the fighting fronts, and so many loved ones 
left behind, who are constantly wondering 
about the welfare of those in the service. 
As we all know, there is nothing that can 
create and maintain morale better than 
communications from a loved one in the 
service saying that he is all right. 

“I sincerely hope that the high standard 
of the Postal Service may be maintained; and 
I want to assure the members of this com- 
mittee that I am in wholehearted accord 
with the provisions of the pay increase bills 
you are considering, because they will give 
them assistance in carrying their weight of 
the heavy burden of responsibility in this 
most crucial hour of the Nation’s history. 

“Once again I want to thank you for the 
privilege of appearing before you and to as- 
sure you that, as I have during my other two 
terms in Congress, I will back remedial legis- 
lation which I know you gentlemen will re- 
port from your committee to the Congress. 

“I think the House of Representatives de- 
serves commendation for the passage of bene- 
ficial legislation affecting postal employees of 
America, I think that we can discharge our 
responsibilities and throw any blame from 
our shoulders in the delaying of passage of 
important postal legislation. The blame for 
this delay lies on the Senate side or in the 
executive department. 

“Repeating, it has been a pleasure to come 
before the committee, and I thank you 
again for this time and for your attention.” 

One of the greatest satisfactions I get is to 
help a dependent wife or mother of a soldier 
at the front. Not long ago, a lady wrote me 
saying she had four small children and that 
her husband had been snatched away from 
her by induction. She told me that the 
small fund her husband had given her be- 
fore he left was exhausted. She had even 
been forced to borrow money to feed her 
family. She appealed to me to help her. 
Fortunately, I have splendid contacts with 
Colonel Gilbert of Dependency Benefits which 
is the agency handling such matters. I got 
in touch with him immediately and before 
very long that mother had her allotment to- 
gether with all the back payments. This 
made it possible for her to repay her loan 
and to take care of those little children. It 
is sad but true that children must continue 
to eat and be sheltered even after their 
fathers are drafted. 

I receive countless letters like that one and 
it does me good to be able to help splendid 
American wives and mothers in getting the 
money they should have from the Govern- 
- ment to maintain themselves and their fam- 
ilies while their husbands are in the armed 
forces. If your case is similar to the soldier’s 
wife I have just mentioned, don't fail to 
write me in Washington. I will help you. 

Of all the countries fighting totalitarian- 
ism and who are our allies, the one I most 
admire is China. No nation ever suffered 
from the ruthless invader more terribly 
than Mother China has suffered from the 
despotic sway of the Japanese. But in spite 
of a limited army, poorly equipped, in spite of 
far reaching misery due to her invader's bru- 
tality, China has rallied and fought back in 
the bravest manner possible. Today, the 
Chinese have succeeded in holding at bay 
over 1,000,000 Japs. They are engaging our 
enemies and preventing them from using 
this 1,000,000 against the United States. 

The spirit of China is best personified, I 
feel sure, in the persons of her great leaders, 
Generalissimo and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 
A few days ago you will recall, Mme. Chiang 
addressed the House. This noble lady 
won the complete admiration and applause 
of a most critical audience which is never 
very enthusiatic over foreign visitors. 1 
have witnessed the appearance of many dig- 
nitaries and representatives of our allies 
before Congress, but, I can honestly say, I 


have never seen more genuine approval of 
these guests than the House gave to this 
outstanding leader, Mme. Chiang not only 
demonstrated that a woman is capable of 
assuming high leadership but she also broke 
down all barriers of racial differences if any 
had existed by her ability to personally 
charm her audience. I can well understand 
why she is the wife of General Chiang. She 
has strengthened his high place in the world 
by her own rare qualities which are found in 
few individuals. I was well pleased over my 
meeting with her. China is certain to be 
victorious under such guiding genius. 

General Marshall recently announced that 
by the end of this year, 2,500,000 Americans 
would be overseas, He went on to say that 
at the end of 1944, 5,000,000 will have been 
shipped out of the country. This means that 
countless mothers, wives, and dependents will 
wonder about where their loved ones are. 
Every mail delivery or batch of telegrams 
from home bring me requests of parents and 
loved ones asking me to obtain information 
regarding their boys. Many times I am able 
to find out what they want to know. There- 
fore, if you have any difficulty or doubts of 
the safety of your son, or your husband, or 
your sweetheart, please do not hesitate to 
call on me. ,I will investigate immediately. 
Bear in mind that nothing is too good for 
the men giving their lives for America. By 
the same token, nothing is too good for the 
folks they leave behind. 

Thank you! 


Rural Electrification Administration and 
Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address of Hon. 
Robert B. Craig, Deputy Administrator, 
Rural Electrification Administration, at 
St. Louis, before national convention, 
National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association: 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of our 
Rural Electrification Administration family. 

It is a particularly happy occasion for me 
for many reasons. It is the first time I 
have seen the family all together. Here, fam- 
ily, are brothers from all over the United 
States and this morning the men on the stage 
represent your future brothers from Latin 
America. All of us united, not by blood, but 
by a bond, that is as strong as the bond of 
blood, the bond of a common ideal. 

Sometime in days to come, and peace is 
here, we will again plan the tomorrow in a 
larger measure than we can plan today. 

But some of the plans that we make today 
we will begin to carry out tomorrow. One 
of those plans, I hope, will be a joint meeting 
in this city or some other city of this coun- 
try, in which all folks of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, united by this bond of our common 
ideal of rural electrification meet together to 
talk about it. 

We have had world power conferences in 
the past. One of the things for tomorrow 
is the Western Hemisphere Rural Power Con- 
ference. 

The members of the family from Alaska 
couldn’t make it to this meeting. They are 
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busy getting power to the Kodiak Army Base. 
The members of the family from the Virgin 
Islands couldn’t get here, either. They are 
busy serving a very important war zone. 
They will be here one of thèse days. Then 
we will see all of our brothers together. 

So, then, one of the things for tomorrow is 
that one of these days from all the Western 
Hemisphere we will all meet to greet the com- 
ing age of power. 

In this convention your association has 
talked about certain specific things that it 
wanted to do. And I would like to pause 
right here and pay a tribute to all of the 
men who have worked in the organizing and 
the development of your association. 

They have worked hard. Your being here 
testifies to the great job they did. Every 
officer and director of your association has 
given untold hours of his time, has traveled 
in many cases great distances, and has borne 
a very large share of the expense out of his 
own pocket for a purpose. Not the purpose 
of personal ambition or aggrandizement, or 
purpose of political advance, but the pur- 
pose about which we are talking here at this 
meeting—the ushering in to the farm people 
of this country of the age of power. 

Yes; they have done well. They are to be 
commended. After some months, as you 
know, in which the going was plenty tough, 
they selected an executive manager who, I 
think, meets every specification for the job 
which they had to fill. So for tomorrow let 
us hope that the promise of the executive 
manager, Mr. Ellis, is borne out by a stronger, 
greater association. 

Electric power is known throughout the 
world. Cheap electric power is still almost 
a novelty in the United States. And yet the 
whole question of its use and its value is in 
the price that must be paid for its services. 

As recently as 1935, as most of you know, 
the average price for farm power per kilowatt- 
hour was 9 cents, Today it is slightly under 
half that. When the price of power is right, 
farmers and everybody else will use power. 

I have just a few figures in front of me. I 
want to read six of them—a comparison of 
the power used on your lines in 1939, and the 
price, with the comparison of those hours 
used in 1942. 

Now, it is true a great many more people 
have been connected to the lines and a great 
many more miles of lines have been built, 
but we expect to connect more people tomor- 
row and build more lines. So I think the 
comparison is indicative of some growth. 

In 1939 you purchased 152,397,929 kllo- 
watt-hours at a price of 1.21 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, and you paid for that power 
$1,843,900.62. Three years later your program 
had increased tenfold. And you purchased 
last year 1,086,221,222 kilowatt-hours. Your 
price was ninety-four one-hundredths of a 
cent for that $10,192,747. In the tomorrows 
that are to come we must increase, not ten- 
fold but we must increase about fortyfold, 
to do the job we are talking about—electri- 
fying every farm home in this country, 

Your officers have spoken of the passage of 
a bill which has been named for its sponsor, 
the Rankin bill. And it has been explained 
to you that its purpose is to reduce interest; 
remove the restriction on the size of the rural 
town you can serve, strike out the words 
“central station service.” 

For what purpose? Only one: that you 
may have cheaper electricity at retail. The 
day the Rankin bill passes, your rates can 
be reduced to the following schedule: 

Three cents for the first twelve hundred 
kilowatt-hours, a cent and one-half for the 
next 4,000; and all over that one mill on the 
actual cost of service. 

There is not a cooperative in the United 
States whose present wholesale rate will not 
stand that rate schedule. [Applause.| 

Of course, by present-day standards such 
a schedule is unthinkable, for it does not 
contain any demand clauses, any number cf 
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outlet clauses that you find in some con- 
tracts, nor the number of cows in the bern, 
which is in a retail contract in Connecticut, 
nor all the other dodges that have been used 
to kid you about what the cost of a kilowatt- 
hour ought to be. 

This is a simple rate schedule that any 
child who can buy 2 pounds of sugar at the 
country store can understand, and when that 
schedule is adopted by you Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration cooperatives, as it will 
be some day, a great many professors of rate 
economics at our universities are going to be 
out of jobs; a lot of public-service commis- 
sions are going to be asked why such a rate 
schedule cannot be used in our cities. 

Almost 2 years ago, at a State-wide meeting 
in Missouri, I had the temerity to state that 
I thought farm power should cost 1 cent a 
kilowatt-hour. Not many agree with that 
statement today, except those of us who have 
been, as you have, in the farm-power busi- 
ness. 

One cent a kilowatt-hour. That is almost 


going to wipe out amortization costs, main- 
tenance, depreciation? The magic will be 
that in the tomorrow you will own and con- 
trol your own: generating plants and trans- 
mission systems. [Applause.] 

In the Nortawest we point with pride to 
two great dams, Bonneville and Grand Coulee. 
We call Grand Coulee one of the greatest en- 
gineering feats of man, and we point to the 
fact that its mighty generators equal 2,000,- 
000 horses. 

It sells power to the cooperatives in the 
Northwest—and ask your brothers from Wash- 
ington and Oregon about it—at a rute of 2 
mills a kilowatt-hour. We can show you 
from your own records, if you haven’t kept 
them yourself, that many of you today are 
distributing this power between 8 mills and 
a cent at the present rates of usage. 

Tomorrow can bring I-cent kilowatt-hour 
power for you and your people back home, if 
following this meeting you go determined to 


oped to your benefit. And, after you get that 
power at a price you ought to pay, well, let 
the engineers bring the gadgets of tomorrow 


So I offer you a toast: Here’s to the com- 
ing power age; may it be ushered in by this 
association. [Applause.] 


Feed Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following tele- 
gram: 

Marca 5, 1943. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
Wisconsin Congressman, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Meeting today. Agreed that farmers will 
not accept and put into practice increased 
production methods recommended by college 
white-collar men. Past experience proves we 
will listen to methods given by dirt farmers. 
Discontinuing feed wheat hinders our pro- 
duction, 

RICHLAND COUNTY FARMERS, 
FOSTER PATCH, 


Problem of Absenteeism in Relation to 
War Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BEN DER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include the following article en- 
titled “Problem of Absenteeism in Rela- 
tion to War Production,” by Duane 
Evans, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in the January 1943 issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review: 


PROBLEM OF ABSENTEEISM IN RELATION TO WAR 
PRODUCTION 
(By Duane Evans, Bureau of Labor Statistics) 

Absenteeism, the failure of a worker to ap- 
pear at the job he is scheduled to do, is a 
matter of growing concern to those entrusted 
with the responsibility for war production, 
During peacetime, a certain amount of ab- 
senteeism was expected and accepted by em- 
ployers, and it was kept within bounds by 
minor controls. Production schedules were 
usually flexible, and enough trained workers 
were ordinarily on hand to insure that no 
serious interruption in work resulted. 

As the demands of war production bring 
us nearer and nearer to the exhaustion of 
labor reserves, the problem can no longer be 
viewed complacently. Thus far, war pro- 
duction generally has not been limited by 
absenteeism, In many cases, es of 
raw materials and semifabricated items, and 
of the facilities needed to produce them both, 
are more important than absenteeism in 
restricting production, and workers are still 
available in sufficient numbers in most areas 
so. that “cushions” of a few extra workers 
can be arranged to guard against production 
delays. However, what may be said in gen- 
eral does not apply in particular cases. 
There are today a number of places where the 
amount of output that can be achieved de- 
pends heavily on the amount of trained 
labor which can be applied to the job, and 
in many cases theSe same points form crit- 
ical constrictions in the entire war-produc- 
tion program. It is difficult to overempha- 
size the seriousness of a report that in a 
recent month 8%½ percent of the available 
labor time in a large copper mine was lost 
forever through absenteeism. Moreover, as 
production schedules become more closely in- 
tegrated, it is clearly evident that unneces- 
sary absences of workers from their jobs will 
become a critical limiting factor through- 
out the war production effort. y 

For practical reasons, absenteeism is usu- 
ally defined as the absence of a worker dur- 
ing a full shift that he is scheduled to work. 
Employers frequently are able to tabulate the 
number of workers scheduled to appear on & 
given shift, the number which actually re- 
ported, and, by difference, the number ab- 
sent. It is much more difficult to tabulate 
part-day absences, and there is, for example, 
no obvious line of demarcation between part- 
day absenteeism and tardiness. 

There is no statistical information avail- 
able to indicate the general extent of absen- 
teeism in war industries. Scattered reports 
from a number of factories reflect rates rang- 
ing from between 2 and 3 percent up to 15 
percent and more. from all ship- 
yards in the United States, tabulated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, show that in the 
month of November the absenteeism rate in 
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that industry averaged 8.7 percent. It is ex- 
pected that reports indicating the extent of 
absenteeism in other war industries will be 
available in the near future. 


GENERAL CHARACTERIETICS OF ABSENTEEISM 


Sufficient information is available, however, 
to indicate certain general characteristics of 
absences in industry. It is established, for 
example, that absenteeism rates are generally 
higher for women than for men, even on jobs 
of the same general character. Consequently, 
it is to be expected that, as more women are 
drawn into the labor force, absenteeism rates 
may tend to increase. 

Greater sickness rates among women are 
probably a factor in their higher absence rates. 
The United States Public Health Service re- 
ports that in 1940 the frequency of sicknesses 
and nonindustrial injuries lasting 8 or more 
consecutive days was 153 per thousand for 
women as compared with 96 per thousand for 
men. The home responsibilities of many 
women in the labor force are without ques- 
tion an important factor. Many women in- 
dustrially employed also carry the major part 
of the burden of running the home, and their 
actual working hours are thus not indicated 
by the time card in the factory. This extra 
strain probably leads to greater frequency of 
absences. It may also be observed that sick- 
ness among family members or children often 
means that the wife rather than the husband 
(where both are working), remains at home 
to provide care. 

One large war plant reports current ab- 
sence rates at 48 percent for men and 74 
percent for women. Another gives the per- 
centages as 5.2 for men and 8.5 for women. 
These figures are typical of a number of 
reports. Figures from another plant are 
especially interesting in that they show 
absenteeism rates for men and women sepa- 
rately during day and evening shifts. 
Whereas the rates for men and women on the 
day shift were 5.2 and 6.6 percent, respec- 
tively, corresponding figures for the evening 
shift were 54 and 5.7 percent. On each 
shift the rates for the women were higher 
than for the men, but on the evening shift 
the difference was only fractional. More- 
over, the rate for women on the evening shift 
was lower than for women on the day shift 
whereas in the case of men the reverse was 
true. This suggests strongly that women 
who accept jobs on other than a day shift 
are likely to have fewer home responsibilities, 
or at any rate are more successful in carry- 
ing them along with an industrial job. f 

A study undertaken by one company indi- 
cates that absenteeism tends to be higher 
among older workers, increasing rapidly after 
40 or 50 years of age. As younger men are 
drawn into the armed forces and the average 
age of those remaining in industry in- 
creases, this factor may also contribute to an 
increase in general absenteeism rates. 

For obvious reasons, absenteeism tends to 
increase as the scheduled workweek becomes 
longer. The more time the worker spends 
on the job, the less free time he has to devote 
to personal affairs, and the more likely he is 
to take time off from his job. The physio- 
logical factor must also be considered. As 
hours are increased to the limit, the worker 
is under increasing nervous and physical 
strain. If the limit of his endurance is ap- 
proached, time off the job in which to recu- 
perate becomes a physiological necessity, 

The accompanying table illustrates the 
effect on absenteeism of c hours of 
work in a large war plant. This plant hed 
been operating 6 days per week in most de- 
partments and 7 days per week in some. 
During the 5th day period shown in the table, 
the plant reduced hours so that most de- 
partments operated 5 days per week and a 
few 6. At almost the same time certain 
attendance regulations were put into force. 
As a result of the combined effect of these 
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two factors, absenteeism declined steadily 
in the following 3 months from around 7 
percent to a low of 4.2 percent. At the end 
of the 3-month period hours were again in- 
creased, most departments going on a 6-day 
week. The attendance regulations were 
still in force, but within 2 months absentee- 
ism had increased to a level of over 6 per- 
cent. 

Absences on different days of the week 
show a marked pattern related to week ends 
and pay days. In general, absences are least 
frequent on pay days, and quite high on the 
day following pay day. Moreover, there is a 
tendency for absences to be numerous on days 
adjacent to a week end or holiday, independ- 
ent of the pay-day effect. Since many plants 
pay on Fridays, these effects frequently com- 
bine to produce the lowest rate of the week 
on Friday, the highest on Saturday, and a rel- 
atively high rate on Monday. The data shown 
in the table are unusually interesting in that 
they permit separation of these effects, since 
this particular plant paid in biweekly periods. 
It will be observed that the Fridays which 
were pay days always showed rates substan- 
tially lower than the average for the biweekly 
period. As a matter of fact, the rates for 
pay days were remarkably stable and ranged 
in general between 3 and 4 percent In con- 
trast, Fridays which were not pay days showed 
rates near the biweekly average. Absence 
rates on Mondays following pay days were 
substantially higher than the biweekly aver- 
age and also higher than the rate on Mon- 
days not following pay days. On the latter 
days, however, absences were usually higher 
than the general average. 5 

A somewhat different situation was found 
in another large war plant. There the work- 
ing schedule was arranged in such a way 
that one-seventh of the workers were sup- 
posed to be off every day. In such a situa- 
tion it might be assumed that the week end 
as such would lose its significance, and only 
the pay-day effect would disturb an even 
pattern. The daily rates during a recent 
month were as follows: 


ü 
Saturday 


Wednesday (pay day) was low for the 
week. The rate for Sunday, however, was 
about double the weekly average. This very 
high rate may have a religious significance, 
but it is probably also connected with the 
fact that Sunday is likely to be the day when 
friends and family are free from work. 

There appears to be a tendency for evening 
and night shifts to have higher absenteeism 
rates than day shifts. The following rates on 
three shifts were observed in a large shipyard: 


First Second] Third 
shift | shift | shift 
Air bocwcuresenanans 
Tuesday 
Wednesday. 
Thursday... 


Saturday. 


On every day, rates were successively high- 
er on the second and third shifts. The pat- 
tern of absences, however, remained substan- 
tially the same, with Friday (pay day) lowest 
and Saturday highest during the week. 

Efforts at control of absenteeism are effec- 
tive in reducing the general level, but appar- 
ently do not alter this persistent weekly pat- 


tern. The following rates d a recent 
month were recorded in another large plant: 


Monday -... 


Friday (pay day) 
oe Oe es ee eee 

This particular plant had an elaborate ab- 
sence-control system, and had reduced its 
general rates to a level substantially lower 
than other plants of similar character in the 
same area, 

Some plants keep separate records on ab- 
sences by department. Where such data exist, 
there is usually considerable variation from 
department to department. The figures 
would appear to indicate that accounting de- 
partments, tool cribs, offices, and supervision 
show lower rates than factory work generally, 
There is, however, no information to indicate 
whether absences tend to be relatively more 
frequent on routine as compared with non- 
routine work or on heavy versus light work. 

CAUSES OF ABSENTEEISM 

In discussing the causes of absenteeism, a 
distinction should be made at the cutset be- 
tween voluntary and involuntary absences. 
In general, no statistical distinction is possi- 
ble. In a few cases efforts have been made 
to determine the extent and causes of volun- 
tary absenteeism by interviewing workers. 
But the validity of the results was questioned 
by the investigators themselves because of the 
difficulty of obtaining an objective statement 
of the reason for a voluntary absence, or for 
that matter, simply a statement that an ab- 
sence was voluntary. However, companies 
with absence-control programs and careful 
records of time lost have not generally been 
able to reduce absenteeism below 2 to 3 per- 
cent. Some such level may perhaps be taken 
as a practical minimum, and everything over 
this regarded as probably preventable and so 
in a sense voluntary. The real characteristic 
distinguishing voluntary absenteeism is, of 
course, that it is under the control of the in- 
dividual worker. 

There is no question but that the major 
cause of involuntary absence is sickness. Ac- 
cordingly, the health programs sponsored by 
many companies for their workers are a direct 
attack on this source of lost time. Some 
employers require periodic physical exami- 
nations of their employees and so are able 
to employ preventive measures to reduce ab- 
sences through illness. In some cases vita- 
min preparations and cold vaccines have been 
distributed free, or at cost, to reduce respira- 
tory illnesses. The United States Public 
Health Service has made specific recommen- 
dations in certain industries to reduce spe- 
cial health hazards. For example, it has rec- 
ommended that special “change houses” be 
established for workers in the iron and steel 
industry who are exposed to high tempera- 
tures, so that they may change from perspi- 
ration-soaked clothing to dry clothing before 
leaving the plant. 

Community health and health services may 
influence absenteeism, especially as more 
women are brought into the labor force. 
For example, the health of young children 
is as important as that of their working 
mother, as far as her attendance at a job is 
concerned. Proper facilities for the care of 
children during the day, while parents are at 
work, will assist in reducing lost time from 
such causes. 

Working conditions generally must be sat- 
isfactory if absences are to be held to a min- 
imum. Reasonable hours of work and peri- 
odic days of rest contribute to reduction of 
absences from sickness. The recent state- 
ment of policy of a committee of Federal 
agencies headed by the Secretary of Labor, 
recommending that every worker be given at 
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least 1 day off in every 7 and work not more 
than 48 hours in any one week except where 
absolutely necessary, was designed not only 
to maintain workers’ efficiency in the war 
period but also to reduce absences caused by 
sickness and nervous strain. 

Accident-prevention campaigns carried on 
by many companies help to reduce time lost 
from the job. Some employers have found 
that accidents off the job cause more ab- 
sences than industrial accidents, and have 
inaugurated programs to make workers 
safety-conscious off as well as on the job. 

There is a series of Causes of absenteeism 
that lies on the border line between the vol- 
untary and involuntary, in that a reduction 
in absences is possible through the volun- 
tary effort of the employee, but the condi- 
tions which lead to absence are to some ex- 
tent outside his control. For example, a 
worker who is required continuously to work 
long hours may take time off on his own 
initiative, to relax and relieve physical or 
nervous fatigue. Such voluntary absence 
may take the place of involuntary absence, 
later, because of sickness or nervous exhaus- 
tion. The most satisfactory remedy in such 
a case lies not in an appeal to the worker 
but rather in a reduction of working hours 
below the limit imposed by his endurance. 

Housing shortages and transportation diffi- 
culties are in many cases related causes of 
absenteeism. Makeshift housing and over- 
taxed sanitary facilities in the vicinity of 
expanded war industries may lead to sickness, 
sometimes in epidemic proportions, and con- 
sequently to lost working time. The ade- 
quacy of housing accommodations in any 
area in which war factories are situated is 
thus a matter to be considered carefully in 
appraising general worker efficiency. 

Crowded housing facilities in war predue- 
tion areas usually imply long journeys to and 
from the job for many workers. In several 
areas, according to reports, substantial num- 
bers of workers are commuting distances up 
to and in excess of 60 miles. The effect of 
this is to add 2, 3, or more hours to the em- 
ployees’ workday. Both because of the added 
strain and because the worker has that much 
less time in which to attend to personal af- 
fairs, such conditions will lead to absences. 
Many of these workers traveling long dis- 
tances depend on personally owned automo- 
biles for transportation, and mechanical fail- 
ures, poor tires, and the like are stated to 
be causes of absences, especially where public 
transportation is not available or is inade- 
quate. 

In particular cases, much has been done by 
employers themselves to ease transportation 
difficulties, Many companies have, of course, 
sponsored car-pooling arrangements. In 
many places, working shifts in the same plant 
and in neighboring plants have been stag- 
gered to ease peak demands on overloaded 
public transportation systems. Some firms 
have purchased and operate busses for work- 
ers where other transportation is inadequate. 
A more ambitious step in this direction has 
been taken by a shipbuilding company at 
Houston, Tex. It is renovating 42 railroad 
cars purchased from the defunct New Tork, 
Westchester & Boston Railroad. These cars 
will be used to carry workers the 15 miles 
from Houston to the isolated shipyards. 

Some war plants in areas where housing 
facilities are inadequate have reported that 
week-end absences are frequent among men, 
who use this opportunity for visiting their 
families which cannot be housed in the 
neighborhood. Men are also reported to be 
absent frequently in efforts to find living 
quarters for their families. 

Inadequacies in community facilities con- 
tribute to lost time in still other ways. As 
more women are brought into the labor force, 
there are more families in which all adult 
members are expected to work 6 days per 
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week. Where this is the case, it is impor- 
tant that shopping facilities be available for 
workers in the hours when they are off duty. 
In some cities the local merchants’ associa- 
tions have arranged to see that the stores stay 
open at least one night each week for the 
convenience of workers on day shifts. A dif- 
ferent approach to this problem has been 
reported in England, where nonworking 
women have assumed the responsibility of 
shopping for neighbors who have accepted 
war jobs. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Place in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Youngstown Vindicator of Friday, 
March 5, 1943, entitled “Mr. Roosevelt's 
Place in History“: 

MR. ROOSEVELT’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


Much is being said as Franklin Roosevelt 
begins his eleventh year in the White House 
about all the precedents he has broken. He 
is the first man to have three terms, and 
consequently to be talked of for a fourth. 
He is the first President to cross the Atlantic 
in an airplane or to visit a foreign battle 
front. He is the first to bring about co- 
operation of the Americas, to institute fire- 
side chats, social security, insurance of bank 
deposits, and so on. But all these firsts will 
pale into insignificance in comparison with 
history's answer to the two most important 
questions concerning him. 

The first deals with the general trend of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s policies. His main purpose 
up to the war was to better the position of 
the common man. He has succeeded in do- 
ing this, but has he done it permanently, 
has he done it in the right way, and in a way 
that will not injure but will improve the 
general economy and the social system of 
his country? 

His friends assert that he has saved the 
country from domination by the capitalists 
and the great corporations, and certainly he 
has arrested if not reversed a trend in that 
direction. His critics reply that what he has 
done has been to accelerate the rise of the 
people that has been going on for more than 
a century. They say that he has hastened 
the trend toward equalitarianism—in which 
the worst is equal to the best—that can end 
in nothing but the break-down of standards 
and the lowering of the quality of American 
life. 

The other question concerns the Presi- 
dent's attitude toward the war. What could 
he have done to avert it, and what more 
should he have done to bring the country to 
æ better state of preparedness? As Presi- 
dent he must have known better than any- 
one else what was going on in the Axis coun- 
tries. He proved in his famous speech in 
Chicago about the quarantining of aggressor 
nations that he was aware of the great dan- 
ger. When he was attacked for that speech 
he let the subject drop, It is said that his 
mere suggestion that the United States 
might find itself involved had an effect that 
was the direct opposite of what he intended, 
that it strengthened the isolationists as 
nothing else could have done, that he gave 
them something concrete to oppose, a poten- 
tial enemy to be on guard against and if 


necessary to crush. For great numbers of 
our people were ostrich-minded. They knew 
that a world war was going on, and that we 
could not help being drawn into the last 
one. They knew that this one was far more 
serious, and that freedom could not survive 
if the Axis won. Yet they had been taught 
that war is the worst of all evils and that 
they were safe behind the two oceans. They 
did not want to know the truth. Anyone 
who told it to them was a warmonger. 

After the actual outbreak of war Mr. Roose- 
velt went ahead with promptness and deci- 
sion. Even though he moved cautiously and 
felt his way, he tock one necessary Measure 
after another to protect his country and pre- 
pare it for war. But nothing he could do 
then could possibly be as helpful as these 
same steps would have been if taken years 
before. Can he be blamed for not having 
taken them? Stalin took them, but Stalin 
was a dictator and could and did put those to 
death who opposed him. If Mr. Roosevelt 
had been a zealot on the subject of prepared- 
ness, he might have been put out of office 
without accomplishing anything worth while. 
Instead of helping his country, he might have 
done it great harm, for it is quite likely that 
he would have deprived it of effective leader- 
ship and thrown everything into confusion 
just when a firm hand was needed at the 
helm. Once in the war, Mr. Roosevelt's lead- 
ership was masterly. He is not perfect, but 
he is farsighted, unafraid, with a comprehen- 
sive grasp of what needs to be done and how 
to do it. 

The two questions remain for the world to 
ponder. We are too close to see them in 
proper perspective. Upon what historians 
find to say in answer to them will depend 
the President's place among the great men of 
the world. 


Honor Thy Father and Thy Mother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. DONDERO, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herein an editorial from 
the Pontiac Daily Press, of Pontiac, 
Mich., in reference to a decision rendered 
by the Honorable Arthur E. Moore, judge 
of probate for Oakland County, Mich., 
the second largest county in the State. 

There is not a Member of the House 
who will not agree with the decision of 
the probate judge which was the only 
decision he could make in the case. The 
very thought that two able-bodied sons 
were unwilling to provide for their aged 
parents is repugnant to decency and we 
revolt at the mere suggestion that the ties 
of blood no longer mean anything in the 
human family. 

Every Member of this House recalls 
the Scriptural admonition: 

Honor thy father and thy mother which 
is the first commandment with promise; 
that it may be well with thee, and thou 
mayest live long on the earth. 


As critical as we might be and can be 
toward these two young men who no 
longer are conscious of their responsi- 
bility to their aged parents, nevertheless 
the fault is not entirely their own. 
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Their attitude has undoubtedly been in- . 


fluenced if not encouraged by a pa- 
ternalistic Government which has, at 
least during the last decade promoted 
the theory and philosophy that every- 
thing was to be furnished by the Gov- 
ernment. This philosophy has destroyed 
in the minds of many people their effort 
to provide for themselves and the moral 
obligation of children to their fathers 
and mothers, ' 
The editorial follows: 


WHAT OTHER DECISION COULD THERE BE? 


Public approval undoubtedly will be forth- 
coming for the decision of Judge Arthur E. 
Moore in the recent case in probate court 
where two sons earning high wages in de- 
fense work were ordered to contribute to the 
support of their aged parents. Evidence in 
this hearing revealed a strange situation. 
One brother in service was contributing from 
his soldier's salary to pay on a contract to. 
buy a home for his parents, while the two 
civilian brothers seemed willing to let the 
support fall upon welfare agencies rather 
than to give aid. Judge Moore ordered them 
to contribute monthly. 

Shakespeare put it: “How sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
child.” The aged parents in this case may 
never have read the immortal bard but his 
thoughts on that subject expresses the thing 
that must have increased their misery. We 
can think of no situation so tragic as that of 
Charles and Lillian Brown. It was mitigated 
alone-by the act of that son in service. 

Few men ever have opportunity to repay 
their parents for the long years when they 
were supported, guided, clothed, and edu- 
cated. With few exceptions the trials and 
duties that run from the cradle to the home 
stand in the credit column on the parental 
side of the family ledger. When it is needed 
to save parents from the ignominy of public 
support, refusal is not a personal matter but 
a subject of official and public interest and 
concern. 

The defense in this hearing was that “the 
Government ought to take care of the aged.” 
This is a philosophy of thought that has 
been growing in recent years to the con- 
founding of humane family relations. We 
would do much better to turn to the Chinese 
philosophy of family life, and follow it. 

Nor is this case only one here where chil- 
dren seemingly have forgotten the debt they 
owe their parents. Other cases of like char- 
acter have been before the probate court but 
the details have not been made public. It 
might be much better if all these instances 
are brought into the limelight. Publicity 
might serve as an example to those who may 
have forgotten the debt they owe. 


Mr. Willkie’s Shoes Are in the Ring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune of March 2, 1943: 

MR. WILLKIE'S SHOES ARE IN THE RING 

Wendell. Willkie’s mouthpiece, the New 
York Herald Tribune, says he is going to be a 
candidate for the Republican nomination in 
1944, His shoes are unlaced. Almost any 
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day now they will be tossed into the ring 
along with his socks, and the transformation 
of the Wall Street lawyer into the barefoot 
boy from Indiana will again have been ac- 
complished. 

The announcement is interesting as dis- 
closing that Mr. Willkie continues to take 
himself seriously. Travel has broadened him. 
Since his return from a round-the-world trip 
in an Army plane, Mr. Willkie can say, “Will- 
kie is wonderful” in Russian, Chinese, Arabic, 
and Persian as well as in his native Hoosier 
accer.ts. Nobody can accuse him of having 
wasted his time or the Government's equip- 
ment. He was a mighty busy man all the 
time ht was gone. 

Nevertheless, the loyal opposition has been 
having an uphill pull. The people just don't 
seem to be interested in him. They don't 
care much whether his shoes are on or off. 
The barefoot boy tried to push Mr. Dewey 
into limbo and now Mr. Dewey is Governor of 
New York and Mr. Willkie isn’t. He tried to 
purge Congress of its most stalwart Repub- 
lican Members only to see them returned tri- 
umphantly. He sought to make the Repub- 
lican Party indistinguishable from the New 
Deal party only to see the Republicans make 
their greatest gains where the opposition to 
this nonsense was strongest. The election 
last November was as much a rejection of 
Willkie and his imitation New Deal as of 
Mr. Roosevelt and the original article. 

With all of these evidences of his popu- 
larity to sustain him, Mr. Willkie is now un- 
dertaking to tell the Republicans of the coun- 
try that they must support him for the Presi- 
dency because only he can win. Evidently it 
is true that when you've got it your best 
friends won't put you wise. 


Assistance for Chinese Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Hon. E. R. Stettinius, 
Jr., Administrator of the lend-lease pro- 
gram: 

Mancz 1, 1943. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. Rocers: I am very glad to fur- 
nish you with the information requested in 
your letter of February 24, insofar as I can 
do so without divulging secret data that 
might be of assistance to the enemy. In ac- 
cordance with your request, I am enclosing 
two copies of this letter and have no objec- 
tion to your placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp if you wish. Your questions are 
quoted below for your convenience. 

“What is the C. N. A. C. (China National 
Aviation Corporation) ?” 

China National Aviation Corporation is a 
company which operates an air line between 
Calcutta, India, and Chungking, China, and 
also within China. 

“Who (what government, what aviation 
interests, what persons) organized it?” 

The company was organized by the Chinese 
Government gnd private American interests 
and a majority of its capital stock is now 


owned by the Chinese Government through 
its Ministry of Communications, and a mi- 
nority by Pan American Airways Corporation 
or one of its subsidiaries. 

“Who manages it?” 

The board of directors of the company con- 
sists of Chinese Government officials, who 
constitute a majority of the board, and Amer- 
jean civilians designated by Pan American 
Airways. The management consists of ex- 
perienced American and Chinese air line 
operators. The president and executive vice 
president are Americans, 

“What service does it perform (commercial 
or military or both) ?” 

The company provides regular passenger 
service between Calcutta and Chungking and 
branch line service from Chungking to the 
Provincial capitals of Lanchow in northwest- 
ern China and Kweilin in southeastern China, 
This passenger service is subject to Chinese 
Government priorities and passage is limited 
to Chinese and Allied Nations’ civil and mili- 
tary personnel on urgent business. 

The line provides cargo flight service for 
the Chinese Government over the same routes 
and carries no commercial cargo other than 
that certified by the Chinese Government as 
essential to the war effort. 

Pursuant to contract with the United States 
Army, Services of Supply, China National 
Aviation Corporation also provides serv- 
ice for the movement of military supplies and 
equipment from Assam Province, India, to 
Yunnan Province, China. This supplements 
movements of identical character which are 
under the direction of the United States 
Army Air Transport Command, using United 
States Army owned planes. Return cargoes 
of both China National Aviation Corporation 
and United States Army planes consist of 
strategic materials. 

What is its (China National Aviation Cor- 
poration’s) relation to the Chinese Govern- 
ment?” 

“What is its (China National Aviation Cor- 
poration’s) relation to the United States 
Army Air Forces in China (and in India) ?” 

“What war services has it rendered?” 

I believe that the questions listed directly 
above have been fully answered by the re- 
plies to foregoing questions. 

“What proportion of the military supplies 
that have been carried into China from India 
has it (China National Aviation Corporation) 
carried?” 

Both China National Aviation Corporation 
and the Army Transport Command engaged 
in the identical three functions listed in the 
statement made to the committee. Before 
the United States Army Air Transport Com- 
mand started operations, China National 
Aviation Corporation was carrying the major 
part of the load. As additional planes have 
been assigned to the Air Transport Command 
by the Munitions Assignment Board, the pro- 
portion of supplies carried directly by the 
United States Army, as compared with the 
China National Aviation Corporation, has in- 
creased. For the reasons given at the end of 
this letter, I regret that this question may 
not be answered more fully. 

“What proportion of war materials that 
have been flown out of China and delivered 
in India, for shipment. to war industries in 
United Nations countries, has it carried?“ 

The answer to this question is approxi- 
mately the same as the reply to the previous 
question, 

“How many (planes) has it (China National 
Aviation Corporation) asked for?” 

Prior to the operation of planes of the 
United States Army Air Transport Command 
over the route from Assam Province to Yun- 
nan Province, the Chinese Government asked 
for 100 cargo planes to be operated by China 
National Aviation Corporation, This require- 
ment was obviously modified when United 
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States Army planes began to operate over 
the same route. At that time, part of the 
request for planes made by the Chinese 
Government had been met. I do not believe 
that this question can be answered more 
specifically without divulging secret mili- 
tary information, as is more fully explained 
below. 

“What is the quality and the record of 
performance of its (China National Aviation 
Corporation) administration and of its pi- 
lots?” 

The quality and the record of performance 
of the administration of China National 
Aviation Corporation and of its pilots have 
been excellent. The wartime experience of 
this organization gained in operations, first 
on flights to Hong Kong and later to Rangoon, 
proved of great value to the Air Transport 
Command in developing its operations in this 
area, 

“Exactly how many Chinese student pilots 
have been brought to the United States for 
training under Lend-Lease?” 

More than 400 student pilots have been 
brought here for training under Lend-Lease 
up to the present time. 

“How many of these (planes) have been 
supplied by Lend-Lease? How many planes 
have been supplied by China National Avia- 
tion Corporation?” 

“How many has Lend-Lease delivered to 
it?” 

“How many does Lend-Lease expect to de- 
liver to it within the next 6 months?” 

“How many such planes have been sup- 
plied by Lend-Lease?” 

“How many is it intended to send during 
the current 6 months?” 

“What value and what tonnage were 
shipped from the United States in the last 
month for which complete reports are avail- 
able?” 

“What was the value and what the tonnage 
of air deliveries of lend-lease goods to China 
in 1942?” 

The questions listed directly above relate 
either to the number of planes supplied or to 
be supplied to China National Aviation Cor- 
poration or to the amount of materials and 
equipment which have been shipped to China 
in the immediate past. As you will doubtless 
recognize, these matters involve military in- 
formation which might prove valuable to the 
enemy and which has not been released by 
the Army. The air line bringing supplies into 
China from India is subject to attack from 
near-by situated enemy bases. Any informa- 
tion assisting the enemy to calculate the 
number of planes in this service and, hence, 
the frequency of flights, is likely to enhance 
the danger to which these operations are al- 
ready subject. Furthermore, much of the 
military equipment and goods being supplied 
are now being used by Chinese troops facing 
the enemy in Yunnan Province. Obviously, 
information throwing light on the amount of 
these materials might adversely affect the op- 
erations of these troops. In addition, the 
answering of the next to last question listed 
above would not only aid the enemy in cal- 
culating the amount of goods being shipped 
to China from the United States, but might 
also endanger their transportation due to the 
fact that it sometimes takes 60 days or more 
for goods being shipped by water to reach In- 
dia, en route to China. 

I hope that this letter will give you a large 
part of the information which you desire. I 
deeply regret that we have not believed it 
possible to answer all of your questions as 
fully as we would have wished. We very much 
appreciate the interest you have shown in 
lend-lease operations regarding China, 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. R. STETTINIUS, Jr., 
Administrator. 
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Involuntary Servitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
on, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 5, 
1943: 

INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE 

It doesn’t take an expert on the Consti- 
tution to see that the proposed draft of 
civilian manpower for assignment at the 
President’s discretion to industry or agri- 
culture can't live alongside the thirteenth 
amendment. That amendment very clearly 
states: “Neither slavery nor involuntary ser- 
vitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United States, 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction.” 

When somebody proposes flatly to tell any 
woman between 18 and 50 and any man be- 
tween 18 and 64 what kind of job he shall 
take, where he must work, and what hours, 
pay, or other conditions he must accept, it 
is difficult to discover what other words than 
“Involuntary servitude” will accurately de- 
scribe the citizen’s status. Yet this bill was 
drafted by a lawyer, Mr. Grenville Clark. 
It was introduced in the Senate by a lawyer, 
Mr. Warren Austin. It has been supported 
by the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, who 
is a lawyer as well as a close friend of Mr. 
Clark. And it evidently has the approval of 
the President, who holds a law degree. 

It is impossible that these lawyers, or any 
lawyers, or, indeed, anyone at all familiar 
with the Constitution, should be ignorant 
of the fact that the proposed legislation con- 
travenes the thirteenth amendment. There 
are only a few circumstances in which the 
Government can use compulsion to exact the 
citizen’s services. It can coerce him to de- 
fend his country, and tt can coerce him to 
enforce his country's laws. A citizen can 
be conscripted for military service in war, 
and in peace a sheriff can deputize any citi- 
zen. But nowhere in our law or custom 
is there any precedent for requiring the citi- 
zen in his capacity as wage earner to place 
himself at the disposal of the State. 

When the Constitution granted Congress 
power to provide for organizing, arming, dis- 
ciplining, governing, and calling forth the 
militia, it was taken for granted that the 
citizen owed it to his country to bear arms in 
its defense. The second amendment further 
clarified the citizen’s military obligations 
when it gave him the right to keep and bear 
arms because “a well regulated militia” is 
“necessary to the security of a free state” 
and arms are nec to the militia, 
Finally, by an act of 1903, the militia was spe- 
cifically defined. It consists of every able- 
bodied male citizen and every able-bodied 
male of foreign birth who has declared his 
intention to become a citizen who is more 
than 18 and less than 45. The organized 
militia is to be known as the National Guard, 
and the remainder as the reserve militia. 
Thus, it was understood that all citizens of 
proper age, even if not on regular militia 
duty, were still subject at all times to call. 
Conscription acts are, therefore, merely a 
convenience in summoning inactive militia 
to military service. 

Nobody can pretend, however, that because 
able-bodied males are required to give mili- 


tary service if necessary to their country, there 
is the slightest constitutional justification for 
assuming that all citizens, both men and 
women, can be required to place themselves 
at the disposal of the Government as civil- 
ians. Conscription is an extraordinary power 
of Government, to be invoked only in the 
event of invasion, threat of invasion, or 
rebellion. The service commanded is mif- 
tary and nothing else. 

To attempt to torture this into sanction 
for the Government to levy upon the civil 
talents of the citizen, or to teach him new 
ones, is clearly to invade the freedom of per- 
son specifically guaranteed by the thirteenth 
amendment. Congress will be well advised 
to reject any arguments that the administra- 
tion may advance that national security de- 
mands the passage of this bill. We cannot 
secure the safety of our country by stripping 
the citizens who compose it of their consti- 
tutional protections. 


He Should Get the Medal for Dumbness 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a news- 
paper clipping from the Chickasha Star, 
Chickasha, Okla. The suggestion to Mr. 
Martin could well have come from the 
same office who advised the gentleman 
from Virginia to have his constituents 
take the shoes off their horses at night, 
or who told the Idaho rancher to post- 
pone his lambing season for more favor- 
able weather. 

The clipping follows: 

HE SHOULD GET THE MEDAL FOR DUMBNESS 


If they ever give medals for dumbness, there 
is one fellow in the War Production Board 
set-up at Washington who should be given an 
extra large one. His display of knowledge 
came about by reason of the fact that Bud 
Martin recently moved to Chickasha and set 
up housekeeping. Bud had to have a heater 
to keep himself and his family warm. There 
are dozens of gas heaters in Chickasha, but 
Bud couldn’t buy one without permission of 
the War Production Board. So Bud picked 
one out at the Anderson Furniture Co. that 
he liked and wrote the War Production Board 
at Washington that he would like to buy it. 
The following letter came back: 

FEBRUARY 13, 1943. 
Mr. Bup MARTIN, 
Chickasha, Okla. 

Dran Mr. Martin: This is in reply to your 
letter of January 28, 1943, regarding the pur- 
chase of a gas heater. 

Inasmuch as the use of gas and oil are 
restricted in your area, it is our suggestion 
that you consider the use of a heater requir- 
ing less critical fuel such as coal or wood. 

If you wish to change your plan and re- 
apply, your request will be given careful con- 
sideration and you will be notified of the final 
action taken as soon as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
JoseP F. WILBER, 

Director, Plumbing and Heating Division. 

By J. T. KELLY, Jr., 
Chief, Inquiry Section. 
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thing to do. He didn’t know that nal 
gas is the cheapest and best fuel that can be 
bought in Chickasha. He said that ges and 
oll was rationed in this area, when 
are any two things that we have in 
ance they are gas and oil. 

When we read such letters as the above we 
wonder if we can ever really win the war 
with such dumbness in high places. 


Milk Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following joint resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of 
North Carolina: 


House Joint Resolution 492 


Joint resolution to petition the Office of Price 
Administration to adjust fairly the price of 
milk to be paid to the farmer 


Whereas the Office of Price Administration 
has temporarily frozen milk prices on the 
farm level at the prices prevailing during 
the month of January 1943; and 

Whereas the ratio between the price of 
milk and the cost of feed and labor was very 
unfavorable at that time to the producers 
and is now even more unfavorable; and 

Whereas the Office of Price Administration 
in fixing ceilings on feed manufacturers, ware- 
housemen, handlers, and dealers, has pro- 
vided for reasonable margins of profits; and 

Whereas 56 herds of dairy cattle have al- 
ready been sold in North Carolina and many 
other dairymen are seriously contemplating 
sale because milk prices are insufficient to 
cover mounting feed and labor costs; and 

Whereas North Carolina is a milk deficient 
State and imports more than 2,000,000 pounds 
of milk per month; and 

Whereas any decrease in milk production 
in North Carolina will necessitate increased 
shipment of milk into the State and further 
burden transportation facilities; and 

Whereas this order will result in a de- 
crease in milk production in North Carolina 
far below present demands and further aggra- 
vate the growing food shortage: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring) : 

Secrion 1, That the Office of Price Admin- 
istration be requested to reconsider their 
action and either rescind the order or fix 
milk prices at the farm level high enough to 
cover all feed and labor costs and allow a 
reasonable margin of profit. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable James F. Byrnes, Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization, the Honorable 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Honorable Prentiss Brown, Director of 
the Office of Price Administration, and to 
each Senator and Representative from North 
Carolina in the National Congress, with the 
request that our Senators and Congressmen 
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do everything possible to get the Office of 
Price Administration to reconsider this action 
and get this matter adjusted before it is too 
late, 


Justice for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the postal 
employees of America are among our 
most loyal, efficient, and devoted public 
servants. The whole business operations 
of the country are dependent upon their 
faithful functioning. They are the me- 
dium through which romance is kept 
alive and carried on, expedited, and 
brought to fruition in the exchange of 
letters between men and women fond of 
each other. Through them, messages of 
cheer, affection, and good will are ex- 
changed between the men in the armed 
services and their families at home. Too 
long has their welfare been neglected by 
the Congress. The basic rate of pay for 
the mail carriers and clerks has not been 
increased since 1925. They should not 
be penalized now by compelling them to 
continue working for the low compensa- 
tion vouchsafed them for the past 18 
years. 

It is inevitable that, with this situation 
obtaining, a vast turnover in personnel 
afflicts the Department’s operations. I 
plead with this Congress to effectuate a 
needed change at once, recognize these 
faithful men and women, encourage 
them, set the example for them. Let us 
practice what we preach when we enacted 
the wages-and-hours bill. 

A conservative daily newspaper, the 
Post-Standard of Syracuse, N. Y., recently 
published an editorial which I believe to 
be most timely, and which I am herein- 
below quoting. It was republished in the 
28 News, the official bulletin of Local 28 
of the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, of Seattle, Wash., for the member- 
ship and officials of which I entertain 
profound affection and deep regard. 
Though they are the employees of the 
Seattle Post Office, and hence, in most 
cases, are not residents of my congres- 
sional district, the membership of Local 
28 are well known to me and I certify, 
without hesitation, that they are an ex- 
ceptionally intelligent group of liberal- 
minded and soundly patriotic citizens, 
who are keen students of current affairs. 

The editorial is as follows: 

HOW GOVERNMENT CHISELS ON ITS OWN 
EMPLOYEES 

Ours is a nation of strange paradoxes. Here 
is one of the strangest. 

Our Government has established an elab- 
orate set of regulations, agencies, and boards 
to safeguard the right of workers ir private 
employment to obtain a living wage and to 
compel employers to increase wage scales to 
meet rising living costs and to pay time and 
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one-half for all overtime beyond 40 hours a 
week, 

But what does the Government do about 
its own employees? Let's consider the postal 
employees. 

We need not eulogize post-office workers. 
Everyone who sends or receives mail appre- 
ciates the efficiency of that department, and 
there are certainly few jobs in private indus- 
try which are more exacting than that of 
mail carrier or clerk. True, they will be- 
come eligible for a pension, but when they 
reach that point, they will have earned it 
many times over. 

The basic rate of pay for a mail carrier or 
clerk is $2,100 a year. This has not been in- 
creased since 1925. Postal workers did keep 
their jobs throughout the depression because 
theirs is a vital service—but they earned every 
cent they received. 

Up to the last few months they received 
nothing for time worked over 40 hours a week, 
but were given compensatory time off the 
next week. When the manpower shortage 
became acute, an order was put through au- 
thorizing them to be paid for overtime at the 
basic hourly wage rate of approximately 89 
cents an hour. 

Then came the Mead-Ramspeck bill in the 
dying hours of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, putting all Federal employees on a 48- 
hour week, and providing that they be paid 
time and one-half for the extra 8 hours, 
Apparently Uncle Sam was at least meeting 
the standards he set for private employers— 
but nol 

The postal workers discovered that al- 
though they worked 308 days a year? deduct- 
ing five holidays and 52 Sundays, their new 
Overtime was to be computed on an annual 
basis of 360 days a year, and that instead of 
being paid about $1.30 an hour for the extra 
8 hours, they would get only about $1.09. 
Since most carriers and clerks were already 
on a 48-hour week, their ballyhooed time and 
one-half rate amounted to only approxi- 
mately 20 cents extra an hour, or only $1.60 
more a week than they were already getting. 

If a private employer attempted to chisel 
that way, the labor boards would crack down 
so quick they'd make his head swim. But 
the Government, which hasn't raised postal 
wages in 18 years, can get away with it. The 
only redeeming feature is that provisions of 
the new bill expire April 30, and that the 
sense of fairness of the American people may 
force an honest readjustment, 


A Father 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED ROWE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, the letter I 
am having printed in the Recorp today 
so nearly parallels the feelings I recently 
experienced upon my boy leaving for the 
service at the age of 20 years, on Feb- 


Not mentioned is the fact that postal em- 
ployes took a pay cut during this period. 

Although we were being paid for overtime 
on the basis of 308 working days per year, the 
actual number of working days in our year, 
based on the 40-hour week, was 253, It is on 
the 253-day basis that we want our overtime 
pay adjusted. (Editor.) 
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ruary 11, 1943, and so well states the 
feelings of many other Members in this 
House whose sons have done likewise, 
that I believe we should give serious at- 
tention to the appeal voiced by this 
father and accept his admonition as the 
hearifelt anxiety millions of parents are 
feeling today about our conduct and ac- 
tion here at Washington, 

Let us subscribe our efforts and mental 
capacity and dedicate our purpose to 
thinking about a wholehearted support 
and constructive application to the win- 
ning of this war as soon as possible. Let 
us give assurance by our actions to these 
unnumbered fathers and mothers of men 
in the armed forces that the trend of our 
thought and the purpose of our effort 
shall lend themselves to the plaintive 
petition inferred in the grief and anxiety 
of the writer of this letter: 


A FATHER 


March 2, 1943, my wife and I took our only 
son, age 19 years, 11 months, and 8 days, to 
catch a train for Fort Hayes in Columbus, 
Ohio, where he was to receive orders to re- 
port somewhere for training in the Army 
Air Corps. Like myself during World War 
No, 1, he enlisted of his own free will and 
accord. 

I am an American through and through, 
but I will have to admit it was one of the 
hardest things I have ever had to do—all my 
48 years of life—to send our only son away 
to war. Neither he nor myself know just 
what we are fighting for. The whole world 
seems to be in such a muddle. Our great 
leaders of the United Nations tell us we are 
fighting to stamp out tyranny and aggres- 
sion. The way I feel right now that is not 
enough. We should also win the peace. If 
we millions of fathers knew definitely that 
our sons are fighting for something sound, 
something we could sink our teeth into, it 
would be a different story all over the world, 

As my wife, my son, and I stood along the 
railroad track in front of the smell depot in 
our home town awaiting the train to carry 
our son off to war, neither of us had much 
to say—we had a lump in our throats and 
something tugging at our heart strings. As 
the train rolled in, mother and I clung tightly 
to his arms, until he boarded the train, then 
we took a last glimpse of him as the train 
started to move away. Neither of us could 
hold back the tears any longer as we waved 
good-bye to him, then we got into our car, 
driving very slowly all the way home—neither 
had a word to say, but some serious thoughts 
were running through my mind. I thought, 
well am I buying enough War Bonds to pro- 
tect our son and many other fathers’ and 
mothers’ sons who feel the same way we do? 
Then I thought of some of the things that 
were going on on the home front such as 
absenteeism, strikes, work stoppages in vital 
war industries, appeasement of Fascist Spain, 
of the isolationist, the friction between Army 
and Navy Chiefs and Congress, and lots of 
others I could mention. Then you begin to 
wonder when our great civilian Commander 
in Chief is going to crack down and put a 
stop to all this political bickering. 

We've a tremendous job to do, let's get 
that done first. If Washington is the cause 
of this war being prolonged 2 minutes, and 
in that short space of time is the cause of 
our son not coming back, the end of the war, 
victory, and the peace of our Commander in 
Chief has promised will come, won't mean 
much to me any more. I think there are 
many millions of mothers and fathers who 
feel the same as I do. Can't the minority of 
Americans put aside greed and selfishness, 


. 
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and work for a common cause and purpose? 
Let us do as the great Creator has told us, 
“love thy neighbor—do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.” This old 
world of ours is large enough for all of us 
with space to spare. 

A large majority of us on the home front 
are willing to sacrifice, go hungry, ragged, or 
anything our Government asks of us if we 
can only have our sons back—they are still 
school kids. 

D. W. ASHER, 

CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO, 


Lincoln on Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I wish to include an editorial taken 
from the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn., Wednesday, March 3, 1943: 


LINCOLN ON LIMITATION 


Executive orders setting limits on what any 
American citizen will be allowed to earn in 
any one year have served to remind many peo- 
ple of what Abraham Lincoln said on the sub- 
ject, entirely because it is so very different. 
Lincoln went on to say “Prosperity is the fruit 
of labor; property is desirable; is a positive 
good in the world. That some should be rich 
shows that others may become rich, and hence 
is just encouragement to industry and enter- 
prise. * * Let not him who is homeless 
pull down the house of another, but let him 
labor diligently to build one for himseif, thus 
by example assuring that his own shall be 
safe from violence. * I take it that it 
is best for all to leave each man free to acquire 
property as fast as he can. Some will get 
wealthy. I don’t believe in a law to prevent 
a man from getting rich; it would do more 
harm than good.” 


Newspaper Comment Favoring Pay 
Increase for Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial from the 
Los Angeles Herald Express speaks force- 
fully for itself, and it is encouraging to 
know the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads has taken up the bill, 
H. R. 1366, which would provide the pay 
increase about which the editorial 
speaks: 

‘UNFINISHED BUSINESS—POSTAL EMPLOYEES NEED 
THAT RAISE WITH COSTS OF LIVING STILL 
RISING 
Post-office employees are still having their 
y cut instead of being raised, as it should 
. It is being done indirectly, of course, 

but none the less painfully, 


It is through the medium of a steady ad- 
vance in li costs. All know that is an 
effective way and that it hurts! 

A real raise for post-office employees— 
which they did not get from the Congress 
which ended recently—is therefore unfin- 
ished business for the new Congress now in 
session. 

A measure adopted by the previous Con- 
gress, which provided for overtime for a 
certain relatively small group of postal work- 
ers if, as and when they got it, did not solve 
the problem. 

At first hailed as relief for the mass of 
postal workers, who have not had a raise for 
seventeen years, it proved not to be that at 
all when analyzed. ` 

The situation stands as it was. The raise 
is still unprovided—but more sorely needed 
then before. 

Very few post-office employees, relatively, 
work overtime. Only those who do can ben- 
efit from the action of the last Congress, 
and very slightly at that. 

It was a makeshift measure that was 
passed and it expires April 30 next. Post- 
office employees are seeking higher basic pay. 
They deserve it. They ought to have it. 

In time of war our postal system is one of 
the vitally important parts of our communi- 
cations system, as it is, also, in times of 
peace. 

The new Congress should not shirk its duty 
in this important matter but should raise 
the basic pay of the men to a figure on 
which they can live comfortably at present 
prices. 

That's the fair, honest, and decent thing 
to do, 


Facilities of Small Colleges Should Be 
Utilized by Government in Rehabilita- 
tion Program 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL. W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago this House passed a bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN] providing for the 
hospitalizing of veterans of the present 
war on the same basis that we hospital- 
ize veterans of the First World War. 

Since its passage by the House a com- 
panion measure has been passed by the 
Senate. It is a source of satisfaction to 
those of us who supported and worked 
for the passage of this legislation that 
we have now removed an obstacle which 
was rapidly bringing about a disgrace- 
ful condition. 

The Army was already beginning to 
discharge men for physical and mental 
disabilities arising from their service 
without any provision for their proper 
care. The Veterans’ Bureau asserted 
that it could not, under existing law, 
provide for these men, and we all know 
the pitiful condition to which some of 
them were reduced, some even being 
cared for in jails or being thrown back 
on counties and States woefully un- 
prepared to care for them. 

The legal impediment to our assuming 
our proper responsibility for these men 
has now been removed by passage of the 
Rankin bill. Passage of that bill dem- 
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onstrates that the Members of this Con- 
gress are alert to meet the needs of the 
men and boys who are suffering physical 
and mental ills because of their service to 
the United States. 

But the passage of the Rankin bill does 
not meet in full our responsibility to 
these veterans of the present struggle. 
We have gone only part of the way by 
thus, through law, giving the Veterans’ 
Bureau authority to deal with the prob- 
lem, 

It remains the obligation of this Con- 
gress to see to it that the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau is given the tools with which to 
handle the job. 

Most of us are familiar with the ab- 
horrent conditions that prevailed for 
years after the World War when only 
inadequate or improper facilities were 
available for the care of the thousands 
upon thousands of veterans who were 
brought home with impaired minds and 
impaired bodies. Lack of foresight had 
caused the Congress to fail to provide for 
these shocked and wounded heroes. 

When the pitiless facts were revealed 
the Congress moved with speed and en- 
ergy to correct conditions. We rescued 
men whose minds were ill from insane 
asylums and worse institutions. We 
strove with might and main to provide 
cheerful and adequate and efficient hos- 
pital facilities for those who needed 
them. 

Because of the pressure of time and 
conditions the then Congress was faced 
with doing an almost insurmountable 
job in an almost impossible hurry. No 
doubt money, effort, and efficiency were 
sacrificed to meet what had become an 
emergency condition. 

We can avoid facing another such 
emergency when this war. ends if we 
deal with the problem as it develops and 
as our passage of the bill the other day 
indicates we want to deal with it, hu- 
manely and decently and effectively. 

We would be blind indeed if, much as 
we regret it, we did not realize that al- 
ready ships are bringing back to our 
shores from many battle fronts men who 
are sorely wounded. We would be 
blind if we did not realize that we are 
already turning out of our training 
camps men who are equally entitled to 
the best medical and hospital care which 
can be provided. 

It is not too early for the Congress to 
give time and thought to this situation. 
It is upon us. Let us deal with it now 
before it overwhelms us. 

There has come to my attention re- 
cently one suggestion for immediately 
reaching this problem, at least in part. 
Action upon this suggestion would, in 
fact, go a long way toward solving two 
problems. It would give us at once a 
superb type of establishment in which we 
could give proper and helpful care to 
these men and boys. 

It would also provide a means of sav- 
ing from dissolution and destruction 
scores of small colleges and educational 
institutions. The very existence of these 
institutions is threatened by the com- 
plexities of the war. They are not, like 
the bigger colleges and universites, 
adaptable to the training needs of the 
armed services. These larger colleges 
and universities would be in the same 
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boat with the smaller ones if they could 
not be absorbed into that training pro- 
gram. Because we may as well face the 
fact that except for isolated instances of 
special training higher education is 
doomed for the duration of the war. 

The training program has proven a 
lifesaver to these large universities. It 
will enable them to keep afloat until 
peace returns and they can return to 
their normal and essential sphere of 
action. 

But the smaller educational institution 
does not have this lifesaver. Unless it 
is given some part in the war work it will 
sink, And if we permit it to be destroyed 
there will go out of American life an 
important, an essential factor. For the 
small college in peacetime meets a need 
which is not met by the bigger university. 
It gives a training to men and women 
which Americans should have. 

The coupling of the solution of our 
problem of giving the best care to the 
shocked and wounded soldiers of the 
war with the solution of the problem of 
the small colleges in their struggle for 
existence affords a great opportunity to 
the Congress. 

The proposal for union of these two 
needs is not my own. It has been sug- 
gested by Dr. Robert G. Ramsay, dean 
of students and registrar of Olivet Col- 
lege at Olivet, Mich. 

Dr. Ramsay has already had consider- 
able correspondence on the subject with 
Government officials and with officials 
of other colleges, 

I believe it would be helpful to the Con- 
gress and to all those concerned with this 
problem to give a quotation from a re- 
cent statement of Dr. Ramsay on this 
Matter. He said: 

In the whole field of rehabilitation, it seems 
to me that the small colleges can perform 
a distinctive service and one that is quite 
in line with the traditions of our institutions 
and within the limits of our capacities. 

It seems certain that as the war progresses 
this Nation will be faced by the appalling 
problem of reeducation, retraining, and re- 
habilitation of many of the wounded and 
of soldiers who suffer from shock. Certainly 
this creates an obligation on the part of this 
Nation to restore these men to useful life, 
and, equally certainly, it affords a real op- 
portunity for service to colleges which, for 
reason of their size, are prevented from en- 
gaging in the more spectacular work which 
the larger institutions are now performing. 

Obviously, hospitalization will be required 
for many, but there will, in all probability, 
be thousands who, in a year in the quiet 
surroundings of our smali colleges, and un- 
der the guidance of faculties that have de- 
veloped skills in dealing wisely and sympa- 
thetically with students as individuals, can 
be restored to useful life and gainful occu- 
pations. * * * 

Such a program would, I think, be of 
inestimable value, not only to those who 
might have the opportunity of participating 
in it but to the colleges that must have some 
assurance of continued existence, and should 
not be denied the right to play a useful part 
in the war effort. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that this pro- 
gram is grounded in the soundest of 
sense. At one stroke it would solve two 
problems, 

Let us take advantage of it and save 
our wounded and shocked heroes from 


untold and indescribable suffering. We 
can keep them out of jails and asylums 
and rehabilitate them in the finest and 
most cheering of surroundings, 

We should be warned and not put off 
this problem until it grows too big for 
ready solution. We should likewise be 
warned that if we permit the destruc- 
tion of the small college we are letting 
something go out of American life which 
could not be replaced for generations. 


The Food Supply 


REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many States do not furnish 
sufficient food for the consumption of 
the people within their own borders. In 
addition during the past several years 
our agricultural imports have exceeded 
our agricultural exports. By 1940 our 
agricultural imports were twice our ag- 
ricultural exports. In other words, we 
have not been feeding ourselves, but now 
we are called upon to feed the world. 
This is one reason the beef shortage is so 
acute at this time. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of food and fiber sold by the farm- 
ers of each State and the population per- 
centage of each State in relation to the 
national marketings and population: 
Percentage each State ts of total United States 

cash income from farm marketings for first 

11 months of 1942 in comparison to per- 

centage each State is of total population 
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ed 
Economies, U. S. De tof Agriculture. 
From See tarnished by Bureau of Census, 
pee of Commerce. 
3 These percentages are practically the same as in 1941. 
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Percentage each Siate is of total United States 
cash income from jarm marketings jor first 
11 months of 1942 in comparison to per- 
centage each State is of total population— 
Continued 
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Mr. Speaker, this table is based on 
farm sales, and it should be borne in 
mind that an additional amount of food 
not reflected in this table and in the 
form of fish and other sea foods gleaned 
from the lakes and oceans is consumed 
by the people of each State. 

You will note that many of the large 
food-producing States, such as Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota are the 
same States in which powder plants, 
munition plants, shipbuilding activities, 
airplane factories, and other war indus- 
tries are located. This results in the lo- 
cation of employees in regions of largest 
food production and near the food sup- 
ply. However, it also results in an in- 
creasing manpower problem on the 
farms of that territory. 

A study of this table will show the 
food responsibilities of these various 
States, especially when you realize that 
each State is responsible for feeding its 
own people as well as making its con- 
tribution toward the food commitments 
of the country. 

A few of our large food-producing 
States like Iowa, Minnesota, Texas, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri, representing only about one-sixth 
of the entire population of the United 
States, produce about one-third of the 
food of the country. It is apparent how 
important it is to keep the manpower on 
the farms in these States and how diffi- 
cult it is to do so. The State of New 
York, which is one of the leading food- 
producing States, also has within its 
confines 10 percent of the population of 
the country. Gov. Thomas Dewey is to 
be congratulated upon the fact that he 
has not only fully realized the food situ- 
ation in his State but has attempted to 
increase the food production in the 
American way. 
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What Hypocritical Gov. Sam Jones Left 
Out of His Article in the Saturday 
Evening Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rercorp, which 
include therein press accounts and a 
statement of the Louisiana League for 
Clean Government. 

The following is part of what Gov.Sam 
Jones left unsaid in his Post article as 
written by James Aswell. 

Note: James Aswell was removed by 
the legislature last July as Governor 
Jones’ personal publicity agent at a sal- 
ary of $10,000 which was paid by the 
State of Louisiana. Since then Mr. As- 
well has been placed on another similar 
“deadhead” pay roll by Governor Jones. 

There is an old adage that “people 
who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones.” Evidently Louisiana’s Bayou 
Governor had never thought of that or 
else he would have gotten his own house 
in order before he criticized other ad- 
ministrations. 

The two most important departments 
in Louisiana are, first, the highway de- 
partment, and second, the department 
of State police. 

Gov. Sam Jones appointed W. Prescott 
Foster, a supposed wealthy sugar baron, 
who has worked labor at 75 cents per 
day for years, as chairman of his high- 
way department. Mr. Foster, according 
to reports, donated large sums for the 
campaign of Governor Jones. Soon after 
his appointment Mr. Foster became in- 
volved in a scandal that rocked the 
State, as well as Governor Jones’ admin- 
istration. 

Here is what the statement of the 
Louisiana League for Clean Government 
said: 

WILL THE GRAND Jury AcT?—WHat's HOLDING 
Back THE POSTAL Inspecrors?—THE STATE 
Lost $224,000—Wuyr? 

People are wondering why the now famous 
Kansas City bridge deal has never been in- 
vestigated, when such a full investigation has 
been made of all other highway department 
deals. Who is shielding who, or trying to 
hide what? The public is entitled to the full 
and complete details. 

The Louisiana Highway Commission had a 
written, binding, and valid contract with the 
Kansas City Bridge Co. for the construction 
of the Baton Rouge bridge. This contract 
provided that the Kansas City Bridge Co. 
would pay the State $1,000 per day for each 
and every day the job remained unfinished 
after a specified date. This provision was as 
legal and binding as any other clause in the 
contract. It was admitted that 307 days was 
the overdue time, so it was automatically 
admitted that the Kansas City Bridge Co. 
owed the State $307,000. 

The bridge company never contended that 
the contract was invalid, so it owed this 


amount to the State just as much as the 
State owed it any money for the work per- 
formed by the bridge company. 

Now, there was no question of the State 
having to collect its $307,000 from the Kansas 
City Bridge Co.—the State already had in its 
possession enough of the bridge company’s 
money to cover the $307,000 owed to it under 
the contract. All the highway commission 
had to do was to tell the bridge company to 
run up the street. This is just what the 
Leche administration and the Long admin- 
istration did. But when an “honest” ad- 
ministration came in, the bridge company got 
some attention. 

The Sam Jones administration accepted 
$83,000 in full settlement of its legal and 
valid claim for $307,000. It only gave away 
$224,000 of the people’s money. Think how 
much this $224,000 would have meant to the 
school teachers, the bus drivers, the old-age 
pensioners, the State employees, and the tax- 


payers. It would have paid for voting ma- 
chines. It would have patched up a lot of 
highways. It would have run some depart- 


ments of government for a whole year. 

The highway commission did not have to 
collect this $83,000 from the Kansas City 
Bridge Co.; it had the whole $307,000 in its 
possession. Under the compromise, the high- 
way commission handed over to the Kansas 
City Bridge Co. a cool $224,000, nearly a quar- 
ter of a million of the taxpayers’ money. How 
come? 

Little Dick Montgomery, the Sam Jones 
henchman, got a fat fee of $7,500 out of this 
deal. Who got what else, the public has not 
been informed. 

The people demand to know: 

1. Who Little Dick Montgomery repre- 
sented. Did he represent the highway com- 
mission in parting with $224,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money or did he represent the Kansas 
City Bridge Co. in crawling out of a valid 
$307,000 obligation for a puny $83,000? 

2. Did Little Dick Montgomery resign as at- 
torney for the highway commission just to 
handle this deal? 

3. If Little Dick Montgomery represented 
the Kansas City Bridge Co., how could he 
ethically have done so when he had just been 
attorney for the highway commission and 
knew all about its affairs? 

4. With the great attorney general, Eugene 
Stanley, at its disposal, as well as its own at- 
torneys, why did the highway commission 
have to especially get Little Dick Montgomery 
to represent it in this deal? 

5. With an able lawyer like Payne Brezeale 
representing it, why would the Kansas City 
Bridge Co. have to employ Little Dick Mont- 
gomery and pay him $7,500 to put this deal 
over? 

6. With all the money in its own possession, 
why didn’t the highway commission let the 
case be tried on its merits and let the 
supreme court determine the matter? Didn't 
the State have everything to gain (having 
possession of the $307,000) and nothing to 
lose by the court deciding the matter? 

7. Did Sam Jones and the highway commis- 
sion know that the constitution prohibits 
parting with the people's money this way? 

8. Did Attorney General Eugene Stanley 
look the other way? 

In case the East Baton Rouge grand jury, 
now in session, and the Postal Inspectors do 
not know what to do, we give them a few 
pointers: 

1. Subpena the bridge contract and see 
what its provisions are. 

2. Subpena Payne Brezeale and examine 
him under oath as to his knowledge of the 
affair. 

3. Subpena Little Dick Montgomery and 
question him under oath as to his part in the 
deal, particularly as to whom he represented, 
just what he did to earn his fat fee, who paid 
the fee and who invited him in the case, 
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4. Subpena the members of the highway 
commission and question them under oath 
about the deal. 

5. Subpena all the records of the highway 
commission and examine them, particu- 
larly the checks issued, and see if the mails 
were used in clearing them. 

6. Subpena the officials of the Kansas 
City Bridge Co. and examine them under 
oath. Perhaps if they are promised immun- 
ity, some interesting facts will be developed. 

7. Subpena the officials under the old 
“corrupt” administration and find out why 
they refused to compromise the claim. 

. Examine all witnesses under oath as to 
whether any others, besides Little Dick i font- 
gomery, got fees or made profits. 

9. Make public the full results of the 
investigation, so that the public will be fully 
informed as to why $224,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money was given away by State officials. 

LOUISIANA LEAGUE FOR CLEAN GOVERNMENT. 


Here is what was reported by one of 
the newspapers: 


FcsTer TAKES $30,000 IN CROOKED BRIDGE Bru 


The first hunk of big graft was uncovered 
last week when Prescott Foster, chairman of 
the State highway commission, received a 
$30,000 pay-off (on the side) to defraud the 
State of Louisiana out of $225,000. 

It all happened this way: The Kansas City 
Bridge Co. which built the bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Baton Rouge owed the 
Louisiana State Highway Commission $307,- 
000. The Kansas City Bridge Co. agreed to 
pay the State of Louisiana $1,000 per day 
for each day’s delay in completing the bridge. 
The delay amounted to 307 days. Therefore, 
the bridge company owed the highway com- 
mission $307,000. 

Presscott Foster, chairman of the highway 
commission under Jones, boasted about do- 
nating $30,000 to Sam Jones’ campaign fund. 
When it came time to collect this $307,000 
Mr. Foster collected only $82,000 of the 
$307,000 for the highway commission and 
collected $30,000 on the side for himself. 

Officials in explaining the transaction 
stated that Louisiana was owed $307,000. 
When the pay-off came, the State of Loui- 
siana was out $225,000, the bridge company 
paid $82,000, and Prescott Foster was in 
$30,000. 

LIKE “BOSS” TWEED 

As a result, Prescott Foster, for a bribe of 
$30,000, defrauded the State of Louisiana out 
of $225,000. 

If history repeats itself this smells like the 
beginning of a period of graft and corruption 
comparable to that of “Boss” Tweed, of New 
York. It is recalled that Mayor Wood, of 
New York, was corrupt and consequently lost 
out to “Boss” Tweed, who was elected mayor 
of New York on a reform ticket (just like 
Sam Jones was) and a wave of graft and cor- 
ruption immediately sprang up. It wasn't 
long before the corruption of the Tweed ad- 
ministration made the predecessors, the 
Wood administration, look like a bunch of 
small-town pikers. 

From an unbiased viewpoint it looks like 
Sam Jones, the “reformer,” is following in 
the footsteps of “Boss” Tweed, also a “re- 
former”; that is, if this steal of $30,000 by 
Prescott Foster is any criterion of the graft 
and corruption of Sam Jones and his gang. 

Wonder if Pres had to split this $30,000; 
and if so, with whom and how much? 


Highway Chairman Foster, in hot and 
deep water, smarting and withering un- 
der this exposure, resigned—apparently 
at the request of Governor Jones—as 
chairman of the highway department 
February 1, 1943. 

Governor Jones at the beginning of his 
term as Governor appointed a superin- 
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tendent of State police, a man by the 
name of Steve Alford. 

Immediately after his appointment, 
Mr. Alford’s actions attracted suspicion 
of the entire State. 

He organized a private patrol service 
and placed these men as guards in vari- 
ous defense plants, Army camps, and the 
like. Federal funds were paid to the 
worker, who, in turn, endorsed the check 
and turned same over to Mr. Alford. 

Mr. Alford then deducted certain 
amounts and issued a check to the 
worker from the State police depart- 
ment. Mr. Alford sold all clothes and 
equipment. It is estimated that his 
profit was lucrative. It was shown that 
he had deducted $32,000 by July 22, 1942. 

Here is a news article: 


ALFORD INVESTIGATED For $32,000 SHORTAGE AT 
Army CAMP POLK 


Somebody connected with the Louisiana 
State police at Camp Polk made of with 
$32,000—and it wasn’t in Polk. 

-The $32,000 in Uncle Sam’s cold, green cash 
mysteriously disappeared between the time 
checks issued by the Army Quartermaster 
were endorsed by Louisian State troopers 
working at Camp Polk at Leesville, La. 
turned over to Steve Alford, superintendent 
of Louisiana State police, and the troopers 
were repaid with checks issued by Alford. 

In this transaction—all too, too mysteri- 
ous to satisfy some people here—each State 
trooper found himself clipped of $10 on each 
check, 

Federal investigators who went to Louisi- 
ana to investigate irregularities and excessive 
costs in the construction of Camp Polk, say 
that Superintendent Alford attempted to ex- 
plain the $32,000 shortage, difference, or dis- 
crepancy. But, say the Government men, Al- 
ford just couldn't satisfy us with his ex- 
planation, The money wasn't there. It was 
gone. 

Alford, reports here have it, contends that 
the $10 per check that the troopers were 
clipped—aggregating $32,000—was to pay the 
cost of the troopers’ uniforms. The State 
bought each of the troopers a pair of pants 
at $4 per pair. 


Here is another newspaper article 
which gives the background of Superin- 
tendent of State Police Alford: 


Sam Jones KNEW THIS 


Gov. Sam Jones has known for many years 
that Steve Alford was crooked and corrupt. 
Years before Sam Jones ever thought of 
running for Governor he had many dealings 
with Steve Alford. 

As it is recalled, Sam Jones was assistant 
district attorney under John Robira. There 
had been several robberies of warehouses in 
and near Lake Charles several years ago. A 
man by the name of Mancuso was indicted 
for these robberies and Sam Jones, then as- 
sistant district attorney, was to prosecute 
Mancuso. The name of the case was State 
v. Mancuso. The district court in Lake 
Charles was the scene of the trial. 

During the trial Steve Alford took the stand 
and, according to Sam Jones,.Steve did some 
light and fancy lying known as perjuring. 
When Steve Alford got down off the witness 
stand Sam Jones said in a loud voice in open 
court, “Steve Alford, I am surprised at you, 
and if I could prove about you what I know 
is true, I would put you [Steve Alford] in 
the penitentiary.” 

So Jones knew Steve Alford perjured him- 
self, and with that knowledge Sam appointed 
Steve to the very important position of su- 
perintendent of State police, Maybe that is 
the real reason why Steve Alford was ap- 


pointed superintendent of State police, be- 
cause Jones knew ahead of time that Alford 
was crooked and corrupt. There is no wonder 
that all forms of big and little graft evolve 
around Alford. 


Here is still another item carried by a 
Louisiana newspaper: 

ALFORD NABBED STEALING 

Steve Alford was caught stealing oil by 
tapping the oil pipes of the Republic Oil Co. 
at Stark, La. 

The Republic Oil Co. operated and owned 
several oil wells near Stark, La. Much of 
this oil was mixed with water and had to be 
separated by passing from one tank to an- 
other. During this operation there was a 
little seepage that the oil company did not 
bother with, 

In fact the Republic Oil Co. allowed cer- 
tain trusted fellows to gather this seepage 
each day for themselves. It amounted to two 
or three barrels a day and it meant about 
$2.50 for the day’s work. When one of the 
fellows who was getting this waste oll went to 
Arkansas, Steve Alford asked to take his place, 
putting up a pitiful tale to the Republic Oil 
Co. that he was down and out. The company 
said O. K. 

For the first few weeks Steve Alford gath- 
ered his 2 to 3 barrels a day. After that 
Steve began to get 20 to 30 barrels a day. 
The officials of the oil company became 
suspicious and upon investigation they found 
where Steve had tapped the main oil pipe 
and was stealing 18 or more barrels of oil a 
day. 

That was the same Steve Alford that stole 
this oil who is today Governor Jones’ State 
superintendent of police. No wonder there 
is so much graft in Louisiana today. 


Governor Jones, without expressing 
his motive, declared that he was elevat- 
ing Mr. Alford from superintendent of 
State police to head of the department 
of safety. 

There are many who believe that Gov- 
ernor Jones should put his own house in 
order before he criticizes other ad- 
ministrations. 


What Are We Doing to Control Industrial 
Accidents, Our Greatest Threat to War 
Production? 


naa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 


Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, suppose 
the newspapers had told us this morn- 
ing that sabotage in our factories had 
injured over 2,000,000 workers—19,200 
dead, 100,600 permanently disabled, war 
production lost and delayed beyond 
measure. Each one of us here today 
would be shocked into drastic action, 

Our country actually suffered these 
losses in 1941 through industrial acci- 
dents. Accidents are sabotage, uninten- 
tional, it is true, but no less damaging 
to our war effort than enemy action. 
Workmen’s compensation commission 
reports from 29 States for the first 6 
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months of 1942 show a rise of 18 percent 
in accidents as compared with the same 
period for 1941. On this basis, during 
1942 over 2,500,000 of our workers sus- 
tained injuries ranging from minor 
lost-time cases to fatalities. 

These losses on the production line 
are 40 times as great as the number of 
casualties to the United States armed 
forces in 1942—58,307, including those 
missing 


What is our Nation doing to control 
this sabotage? What has Congress 
done? Each one of you must be asking 
these questions, And in the same breath 
you must be answering: “The record 
shows that we have not done enough. 
What more can Congress do?” 

A few years back we might have said 
that employers and the States could take 
care of this problem. 

But a few years back we were not at 
war. Each year since 1940 industrial 
accidents and disease have increased, & 
rising tide that threatens today to swamp 
our war-production efforts, Can we 
stand and wait for the other fellow to 
build the dykes? At flood time all hands 
pitch in. 

Uncle Sam rolled up his sleeves and 
got to work on this job back in 1940. 
That year the Secretary of Labor ap- 
pointed 22 representatives of manage- 
ment, labor, State labor officials, and in- 
surance interests as a National Commit- 
tee for the Conservation of Manpower 
in War Industries to help in stemming 
the flood of accidents, Each of these 
groups and agencies does important 
industrial health and safety work. 
Through the national committee they 
have joined together in united effort 
that is the American way. 

This united effort has meant that the 
work of each separate group has be- 
come more effective, as a part of the 
committee’s program. 

Take the case of private industry, for 
example. Progressive management has 
shown what the individual plant can do 
in cutting down accidents through engi- 
neering methods. Such plants employ 
trained safety engineers. But there is a 
limited number of men with the skill, 
intelligence, and experience to do such 
work today in this country, and the great 
majority of firms cannot afford to em- 
ploy such experts. So the national com- 
mittee enlisted 554 of industry's best 
trained safety engineers to donate their 
services on a part-time basis to other war 
plants all over the country. 

These agents visited, in 1942, 10,755 
firms—prime Government contractors 
and companies manufacturing essential 
parts for them. Approximately 66 per- 
cent of these companies, with the help of 
these agents, markedly reduced their 
accident frequency rates. Rough esti- 
mate places the time saved in these 
plants because of accident reduction at 
1,173,000 man-days. 

These plants are sold on safety. They 
know that it pays in terms of greater 
production. They want to make safety 
a permanent part of their organizations, 
And so the national committee with the 
United States Office of Education is 
sponsoring safety engineering training 
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courses for the key supervisory em- 
ployees in these plants. 

These courses are conducted by local 
engineering colleges in war production 

centers. For example, in my own State, 
in 1942, the University of Alabama and 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute have 
held 49 classes in industrial areas all over 
the State, with 1,460 plant supervisory 
workers enrolled. One firm in Peoria, 
III., with 10,000 employees, enrolled 64 
of its supervisory staff in local courses 
and upon completion assigned them to 
safety responsibility in various depart- 
ments of the plant, over the three-shift 
operation. 

The War and Navy Departments have 
recognized the importance of these 
courses and have enrolled in them per- 
sonnel from their ordnance and indus- 
trial shore establishments. 

Because the national committee repre- 
sents all the groups, agencies, and in- 
terests in the field of industrial safety, it 
does not duplicate their work. For ex- 
ample, it leaves to the State labor de- 
partments the job of law enforcement. 
National committee agents simply show 
employers how accidents can be reduced 
by applying time-tested and proven sys- 
tems and standards—above and beyond 
the law. At the same time, the commit- 
tee welcomes the advice and cooperation 
of the States. In my own State the 
Director of the Division of Safety Inspec- 
tion of the Alabama Department of In- 
dustrial Relations is chairman of the 
State advisory committee for the na- 
tional committee. 

I want to emphasize that the Federal 
Government has been careful not to en- 
croach on the work of the States in this 
field. Congress recognized in the Walsh- 
Healey Act that safe and healthful work- 
ing conditions are important to produc- 
tion. At the same time it provided that 
compliance with State safety and health 
laws and regulations is evidence of com- 
pliance with the Federal law. The Sec- 
retary of Labor has issued as a guide to 
establishments subject to the law ac- 
ceptable standards for safety and health, 
and requires these plants to keep a rec- 
ord of accident frequency rates. These 
rates are essential as a guide in de- 
termining the extent of the plant safety 
problem and in measuring the effective- 
ness of various prevention plans. But 
the rest of safety and health law en- 
forcement is left to the States, and many 


State labor departments are making in- 


spections for compliance with the safety 
provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

The national committee agents per- 
form an entirely different function: they 
advise and instruct, as safety experts, 
on how to install an accident-prevention 
program. Let me tell you some stories 
to illustrate just what these committee 
agents have done. 

A large lumber company in my State 
employs about 900 men. When the 
special agent first called, he found that 
the management had no idea of the im- 
portance of safety. Floors with broken 
boards and rickety stairways without 
handrails offered serious hazards. Dan- 


gerous machines had no guards, while 
the employees wore loose clothing that 
might easily be caught in machinery, 
worked without goggles where chips were 
flying, and used paint-spray guns with- 
out wearing masks. The plant had no 
safety program nor safety organization, 
and accidents were seriously delaying 
production. The safety agent analyzed 
the plant hazards and recommended 
corrective action. The company adopt- 
ed his program and it got results—a sig- 
nificant increase in production. 

Another special agent visited a textile 
mill in Alabama employing 1,250 per- 
sons. As a result of his recommenda- 
tions, a safety organization was set up, 
reducing the accident-frequency rate 
from 12.29 in July 1941 to 2.63 in October 
1942. 

You can well imagine that the acci- 
dent rate usually goes up when a plant 
takes on inexperienced workers, but this 
increase does not have to happen, as the 
committee has shown in some striking 
cases. 

A safety engineer representing the na- 
tional committee called at a plant in 
California that has grown from 400 em- 
ployees in 1941 to some 10,000 today, and 
may eventually employ 35,000 or 40,000 
workers. With his help this plant 
brought its accident frequency down 
from 35 accidents per million man-hours 
worked at the beginning of 1941 to 10 at 
the end of 1942, resulting in a saving of 
over 8,000 man-days. 

One of the committee’s special agents 
reports that a Cleveland firm manufac- 
turing motors for the Navy has recently 
been awarded the Army-Navy E, and 
that the management attributes no small 
part of this accomplishment to the as- 
sistance of the committee in speeding up 
production through eliminating acci- 
dents. During 1942 the rate at which 
accidents were occurring in this plant 
had been reduced 21 percent and the 
man-hours lost reduced 99 percent, as 
compared with losses in 1940. This 
plant completed, in December 1942, 
2,415,065 work-hours with only 22 days’ 
loss of time. Had the 1940 accident rate 
continued, this number of hours of work 
would have resulted in 1,449 days lost—a 
saving of 1,427 man-days. This reduc- 
tion is all the more impressive since 
there was an approximate increase of 
more than 200 percent in employment. 

These stories show what can be done 
when proper attention is given to safety. 
I am sure you must agree that these 
agents of the national committee have 
done an outstanding job; that they have 
earned recognition for distinguished 
service. At the same time you must be 
asking, What about those 2,500,000 work- 
ers injured in 1942? If the committee 
has been operating since 1940, why have 
accidents increased every year since that 
date? The responsibility, I fear, lies at 
our doorstep. The annual appropriation 
for this work has been a drop in the 
bucket—$150,000 for the fiscal year 
1942-43, 

The national committee has made 
every penny of these funds count. Pri- 
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vate industry has donated some $500,000 
to the Government in salaries paid to 
safety engineers for the time they have 
spent giving safety service to other 
plants for the national committee. And 
there is no way of estimating the dollar 
and cents value of the lives saved, inju- 
ries prevented, and productive time 
added to the war effort through this pro- 
gram. 

But the program has reached only a 
few of the plants that need it most. Ap- 
proximately 18,000 plants were produc- 
ing under direct contract with our Gov- 
ernment all during 1942. No figures are 
available on the number of subcontrac- 
tors, but assuming an average of five 
subcontractors for each prime contrac- 
tor, we can roughly guess that some 
90,000 plants were producing for the 
Government in 1942. Each day this 
number is increasing. Rapid expansion, 
employment of thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of inexperienced workers, and con- 
stant pressure for production make the 
accident threat extremely serious for 
these plants. 

If the national committee could reach 
every one—or even a substantial pro- 
portion of these plants, I am confident 
that we should see a significant reduc- 
tion in the over-all accident figures for 
the coming year. As it is, however, the 
committee’s volunteer agents find much 
of their time taken up with work that 
regular Government employees could 
perform—keeping records, making re- 
ports, and the many other supplemen- 
tary but necessary duties that work of 
this kind entails. And when they give 
service to a plant, they cannot complete 
the job in one visit; often they must 
make two or three or even more calls 
before the accident rate has been pulled 
down satisfactorily. They need full- 
time assistance, and to provide such as- 
sistance the committee needs more 
funds, 

Can we allow industrial accidents to 
increase each year, a growing handicap 
to war production? Each year since 
1940 we have seen the accident figures 
rise higher and higher. We have turned 
our backs to this threat to our national 
security, while reading the front-page 
news on strikes and lockouts. We have 
appropriated millions of dollars to the 
various Federal agencies delegated to 
deal with industrial relations, and strikes 
today are an insignificant part of our 
war problems. Strikes in 1942 took only 
569,801 workers out of production for 
less than an average of 4dayseach. But 
many of the two and one-half million 
workers injured by industrial accidents 
that year lost weeks and months of work- 
time, while those killed will never return 
to their jobs. Industrial accidents and 
disease are a greater threat to our pro- 
duction schedules than any other single 
menace, I call on every Member of Con- 
gress here assembled to recognize our 
responsibility for meeting this threat 
with action and to give full support to 
the effective program of the National 
Committee for the Conservation of Man- 
power in War Industries, 
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Atlantic Intracoastal Canals Proved 
Dire Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Newport County Sentinel, Ti- 
verton, R. I., March 4, 1943. 


ATLANTIC InTRA-CoasTaL CANALS PROVED DIRE 
NECESSITY 


We sometimes observe that democratic gov- 
ernment has its weaknesses. 

If any large corporation were run as care- 
lessly as the United States Government it 
would go bankrupt in a few years! 


SOMEBODY PAID TO FREEZE NEW ENGLAND 


There is no coal coming into our Narra- 
gansett Bay by barge, simply on account of 
the fact that our network of Atlantic coastal 
canals is not completed across 70 miles of 
New Jersey! 

We are being starved for food, oil, and gas, 
because Congress will not get down to busi- 
ness and complete our canals from Texas to 
Boston. 

TWO MISSING LINKS 

United States subsidies to the railroads 
and pipe-line cost—which will be aban- 
doned when peace is declared—for a period 
of 6 months would pay the cost, entirely, of 
a ship canal across Florida and New Jersey. 


SIMPLY RIDICULOUS 


Back in 1940 the Sentinel backed Mr. 
George Webb’s proposal to build intracoastal 
canals, at least 40 feet deep, from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Boston. 

Today New England is starving and freez- 
ing for the lack of water transportation up 
and down our Atlantic coast. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars in ship and 
cargo value have been sunk for the lack of 
these canals which could easily be complete 
by now! 

Thousands of American lives are being lost, 
just because somebody prevents Congress 
from doing the obvious—work furiously to 
complete our Atlantic coastal canals, 


NO WONDER 


No wonder Germany and Japan chuckle 
at our submarine losses—a large portion of 
which are decidedly preventable! 


FLORIDA CANAL ALREADY AUTHORIZED 


The sad feature of the this whole business 
is that it is already months ago since Con- 
gress authorized a Florida barge canal to 
cost forty-four millions, but has never appro- 
priated the money to dig it. 

Recently the New York Daily News re- 
ported that General Summerall has practi- 
cally demanded that Congress go ahead with 
the Florida project, in order to make prac- 
tical the transportation of oil from Texas to 
New Jersey, in protected waterways. 

In the accompanying map, it can be seen 
that the Florida Canal would save far more 
than a thousand miles of submarine-infested 
water transportation. It would make safe 
from attack our ships, tankers, and cargoes 
all the way from oil field to the Jorsey 
refineries. : 

One more canal across New Jersey would 
give protected inland waterway transporta- 
tion right to Boston! 


Let Us Defend the American Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


| HON. BURTON K. WHEELER © 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Let Us Defend the American 
Home,” delivered by me over the blue 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Co., on March 5, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In a few days our country will have been 
at war for 15 months. Despite the fact that 
war raged in other continents, it broke with 
breath-taking suddenness upon this land. 
The 64 weeks that stretch back to Pearl Har- 
bor are a monument to the internal fortitude, 
the spirit, the sheer amazing ability of this 
great democracy to pull itself by its boot- 
straps to effectiveness in waging modern, all- 
out war. 

Since the days when the Congress approved 
of selective service, lend-lease, and the lifting 
of the embargo on shipping supplies to bel- 
ligerent countries, I have not spoken to the 
people of this country through the radio. I 
knew the die was cast. 

We have gone through trying times in those 
15 months. We have experienced cataclysmic 
changes in our lives, in our daily habits, in 
our outlook for the future. For all of us— 
rich and poor—it has been a taste of what 
war means to the ordinary man and woman. 
But, for most of us, it has been only a taste. 

The casualty lists are still small, as mod- 
ern war is measured in blood and lives. The 
sadness, the loneliness, the emptiness that 
has struck the widow of Colin Kelly—the 
mother of the five Sullivan boys—the father 
of Meyer Levin—has touched only a relative 
few of our 130,000,000 people. 

Bitter days are ahead of us. The blood and 
sweat and tears of which Mr. Churchill spoke 
so eloquently are not reserved for the English 
people, or the Russian people, or the Chinese 
people; they are to be our lot also before this 
war is over. It is foolish—yes, even danger- 
ous—to count on a quick victory. Realistic 
thinking and a sober, practical analysis of 
the known facts can lead only to one con- 
clusion—a long period of superhuman effort 
lies ahead before we can talk of uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

It is for this very reason that I speak to you 
tonight. We now know what we face, and 
we must plan for the days ahead intelligently 
to the end that we may muster our resources 
most effectively. 

What I say is not intended as criticism of 
the war effort as a whole, and particularly 
not of the military phase of it. But the time 
has come for a more sober evaluation of 
where we are, what lies ahead, and what we, 
as a Nation, should do, This is a time for 
patient and calm thinking; the first flush of 
excitement, the anger and hysteria of De- 
cember 7—the sanguine optimism of many 
of our people that we could lick the world 
in a few months, must be replaced by a cold, 
logical and scientific consideration of all the 
facts to the end that we may wage hard and 
effective war today—tomorrow—next year— 
the year after—and even 3 years hence, if 
the need be. 

I am not one who ever has believed that 
the people must be kept ignorant of the 
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facts. I do not regard the American people 
as children who are afraid of the dark. Nor 
have I ever forgotten that this is a democ- 
racy, that here the people rule. They can- 
nos rule intelligently unless they know the 
acts. 

As a Member of the national law-making 
body, it is my duty to report to you to the 
end that the people may make informed and 
intelligent decisions and through their 
elected representatives, do away with 1-man 
bureaucratic government. 

This is our land—our Government—yours 
and mine. In war not every citizen can be 
a general; that would be dangerous. But 
every citizen has as great a stake in the war 
as any general or admiral. It is, therefore, 
the citizen’s duty to counsel with his elected 
representatives in Congress so that a peo- 
ple’s government may. rule the land. 

Up to. now the war has been fought, on our 
part, as if it would end tomorrow. Plan has 
tumbled upon plan as fast as the bright 
young men in Washington could spew them 
out of their heads. Do. this do that—don't 
do this—that’s wrong—that’s right—have 
succeeded each other in glittering confusion. 
The result is chaos. The effect is worse than 
a major defeat on the battlefield. Our ene- 
mies must rejoice at the confusion worse 
confounded that besets us in this land. 

I speak tonight of one problem that is of 
immediate concern to the men and women of 
America—and to the future of our country. 
It is a war problem—a defense problem—the 
defense of American homes, It concerns the 
operation of the selective-service law and the 
drafting of fathers of young children into 
the armed forces. This is not a question 
which can or should be dismissed with a 
wave of the hand as oné to be settled by the 
military leaders. 

Let us analyze the Selective Service Act. 
It is no secret that it was hastily-conceived 
legislation, full of loopholes and inconsisten- 
cies, which has resulted in great injustices to 
many of our citizens, After war came, the 
law was amended in one particular—the age 
limit was reduced down to 18 years—and 
later, the President, by Executive order, ex- 
empted all men 38 years of age, or over. 

Drafting of men was put on a local and 
State basis, not on a national basis. It is as 
if we were raising 48 separate State armies, or 
3,070 separate county armies, and not an army 
of the United States. What is the result? If, 
for example, New York has a larger number 
of married men than single men in propor- 
tion to its population than has New Jersey, 
New York will be drafting married men into 
the Army while single men are still undrafted 
in New Jersey. For the Nation as a whole, 
this system works an obviously rank injustice 
on married men, and fathers of families in 
hundreds of communities. 

If the draft were on a truly national basis, 
every State in the Union would have to ex- 
haust its supply of single men before a mar- 
ried man not engaged in war work could be 
drafted from any State. 

If this had been done, we would not wit- 
ness the inconsistency of some States already 
furnishing fathers to the Army, while in 
other States single men still remain un- 
drafted. I am not advocating, of course, 
that essential war industry and agriculture 
occupational deferments be disregarded even 
though the law made no provision for occu- 
pational deferments, That is a separate 
question. 

I believe, however, there are some points 
about occupational deferments that you may 
want to know about; they make clear how 
the spirit and intent of a law are evaded. 

You know, of course, that there are large 
numbers of physically fit young men, most 
of them single, some of them married, but 
none of them engaged in essential war work, 
who are not yet in uniform, I refer to that 
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multitude of Government employees, who, 
like swarms of locusts, infest Washington 
~ and every city in the land where Govern- 
ment bureaus have been established. 

In Washington every Government depart- 
ment and agency is full of them. A con- 
gressional committee is now studying the 
facts, and we may shortly expect a sudden 
burst of patriotism among the bureaucrats. 

The State Department has its quota, care- 
fully groomed young men who attend the 
diplomatic teas and suppers, deferred from 
the draft because they can speak a foreign 
language or two. One would think there are 
No older men in America who can speak 
foreign languages. 

The Office of Price Administration—the 
place where they bring out in bewildering 
confusion these ration orders which are 
slowly but surely driving merchants to bank- 
ruptcy and housewives crazy—has its quota: 
Smart young men, fresh out of the law 
schools and the economic classroom. 

The Federal Communications Commission, 
the agency that listens in to what our enemy 
propagandists are saying as its contribution 
to winning the war; it, too, has its quota of 
essential young men. So essential that in 
this one small agency, 482 have been de- 
ferred from the draft. 

Washington alone could furnish a full 
army division of men who are less essential 
to winning the war than the housewife who 


saves her kitchen fats. But they are the. 


men who are perfectly willing that other 
mother’s sons, other women’s husbands, 
other children’s fathers fight for them. 

The second loophole in selective service 
was created by Presidential Executive order, 
exempting men in the age group from 38 to 
45. It is argued that men in this age group 
cannot withstand the rigors of Army life, 
That may be true. But there are large num- 
bers of men in that age group who are doing 
a hard day's work every day. Of course, they 
will break down when thrown into a pro- 
gram of intensive training, of 20-mile 
marches under full pack, which are neces- 
sary to the building of combat units, But 
today’s armies are highly mechanized; they 
require tremendous numbers of service per- 
sonnel, 
will need about one and one-half million 
men for the service of supply and for ground 
and service crews for the Air Corps. 

Is there any good reason why physically 
fit single men cannot be taken from the 38 
to 45 age group and used for this noncombat 
work? Why should these men be subjected 
to arduous physical Army training in prepa- 
ration for noncombat work? Here we have 
a situation where a large reservoir of physi- 
cally fit manpower has been shut off through 
Executive order. 

The third point to be considered is the 
size of the Army itself. Actually, the selec- 
tive-service law has no connection with the 
size of the Army. But the size of the Army 
has a close connection with the manner in 
which the selective-service law may be made 
to operate. 

I want to make it emphatically clear that 
I am not advocating a reduction in the size 
of the present Army; nor do I want to close 
off any manpower sources to the Army that 
are necessary to defend America. 

On this question oi how large an army we 
should have, I am perfectly content to let 
speak for me, men and publications who sup- 
ported the administration’s foreign policy 
long before Pearl Harbor. So stanch an ad- 
ministration advocate as the New York Times 
last week devoted one of the longest edi- 
torials that has ever appeared in that news- 
paper, questioning the wisdom of raising too 
large an army. 

Let us examine, briefly, some of the facts. 
The Congress has been informed by military 
leaders that they desire to have approximately 
11,000,000 men under arms by the end of this 


By the end of this year, the Army 


year. That means about one-third of our 
total adult male population. And as the 
selective-service law now works, such an army 
will take four-fifths—80 percent—of the 
physically fit American men between 18 and 
88 years of age. Under such a program 
fathers—regardless of the age and number of 
children they have—will be taken along with 
the rest. 

The New York Times does not agree that 
this decision for an 11,000,000-man army is 
irrevocable; or that those who question its 
wisdom want to fight a soft war; or that the 
Army decision is an expert one, and that any 
questioning of it is necessarily inexpert. 

The Army’s argument is that because our 
enemies have a certain number of divisions, 
we must have more than that number in 
order to win. The Army says that because 
Germany has 13% percent of its total pop- 
ulation in the Army, we must have the same, 
or more. 

The main point here is that they imply 
that the total war effectiveness of a nation 
is measured by the men in armed service. 
Obviously, that is a dangerous fallacy. It is 
particularly so in modern war, in the kind 
of a war we are fighting in which we are 
the arsenal and the food supplier for all of 
our allies, for most of the world. 

Modern war requires the nicest balance 
between the armed forces and the food and 
munitions of war for that armed force. It 
must be obvious to anyone that there is just 
so much raw materials and so much man- 
power. Whatever raw materials and man- 
power is used in one direction cannot be 
used in another. We are experiencing that 
problem on every hand. If you use steel and 
man-hours for building war vessels, you have 
just that much less of both for building 
merchant vessels. It's that simple—you have 
only one apple; you can cut it into two 
pieces or a thousand pieces, but you still 
have only one apple to cut up. 

In our case the situation is even worse. 
Our internal effort must be balanced against 
the size of the combined fighting forces of 
the United Nations. For we are the sup- 
plier not only of our Army but the armies 
of the British Empire and Russia and China 
and Australia and the fighting French. Al- 
ready we are supplying the armies—and 
large parts of the civilian population—of 
more than half the world. 

Considered from this viewpoint, it is clearly 
dangerous and unwise to make a comparison 
between the size of the German Army and 
our Army, as the military leaders do. We 
have landed an army in Africa. We must 
keep it supplied. If we land troops on the 
European continent, we must keep them sup- 
plied. Obviously, our war effort in these 
type of operations is a different one than 
Germany has. We must use a far greater 
percentage of our strength in building and 
manning troop transports, merchant vessels, 
freighters and tankers—in keeping open the 
life line to our men on these far-away shores. 
Without that life line, the armies in Africa 
or Europe or the South Pacific are lost. 

And to build this life line and keep it open, 
will require the services of millions of men, 
who otherwise might themselves be part of 
the armed services. It will require the raw 
materials which might otherwise go directly 
into guns, and tanks, and airplanes. 

Isn’t it clear now why military men alone 
are not qualified to be the sole judges of 
how large an army the Nation should have? 
Isn't it obvious that in reaching such a de- 
cision, the expert opinion of agriculture, 
mining, shipbuilding, machine tools, air- 
plane, and labor specialists should be ob- 
tained, studied, analyzed? So far as we have 
been informed in Congress in closed com- 
mittee sessions, no such expert knowledge 
was pooled in reaching the decision. 

Already we are experiencing frightening 
labor shortages in agriculture, and in indus- 
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trial plants producing for war. Our indus- 
trial economy—labor and management 
both—is doing a magnificent Job—and don’t 
let anybody tell you otherwise. Remember 
we are producing for armies and civilian pop- 
ulations so vast that it staggers the imagina- 
tion. 

Total war is not only a military problem; it 
is a problem of the total economy of a na- 
tion. We must have the considered opinion 
of the experts on that economy before we 
can risk decisions on which the whole future 
fate of the Nation hangs. . 

Will we ever learn that this is no time to 
take a chance—to leave it to guesswork, or 
to unplanned optimistic belief that it can be 
done. That way lies disaster for the people 
of this land. 

I have discussed army size simply to il- 
lustrate that there has been no adequate con- 
sideration given to the proper utilization of 
our manpower, neither civilian nor military. 

In my opinion, it is clear that under pres- 
ent conditions we are preparing to draft too 
many men into the armed services. It is 
clear that this program of giving no considera- 
tion to the marital status of men—of making 
every man a number in order to fill a quota— 
is the fault of the selective service law and 
should be corrected. 

Today, throughout America, there is a 
growing realization that when fathers of fam- 
ilies are drafted, we are breaking up the bul- 
wark and foundation stone of American Gov- 
ernment—the home. It would be a hollow 
victory, indeed, if in order to wage totalitarian 
war, we destroy that which these foreign 
ideologies have deliberately destroyed—the 
home and family life. Fascism and commu- 
nism have as one of their basic tenets that 
the individual is nothing; the state supreme. 
Under those governments, the children are 
the wards of the state; do we want by indi- 
rection to bring that about in America? 

It is unthinking that an administration 
which has talked more about building and 
making secure the home should unwittingly 
countenance policies which will destroy the 
very essence of American democracy. Today 
we have the Social Security Act, the home- 
owners’ loan, Federal housing laws, and many 
others, all aimed at strengthening the family 
through a greater social security. 

Draft American fathers and you jeopardize 
the existence of American homes. The wife 
and mother is left with bewildering and cruel 
alternatives—she must depend upon her par- 
ents for support, always supposing her par- 
ents are able to help her, or she must place 
her children in an institution while she looks 
for work in order to help support them. It 
is impossible for a mother to support herself 
and her children on the allotment she re- 
ceives from the Government, and each day of 
rising prices for foodstuffs makes the task 
more impossible. But even if the allotment 
were doubled or tripled, the chief problem 
would not be met. That is the problem of 
making American children wards of the state 
and of breaking up the American home. 

It is no answer to say that fathers must go 
forth to fight to protect their children. Those 
fathers can fight more successfully, more ef- 
fectively, and more permanently for the wel- 
fare of the Nation by fighting on the home 
front. If they are needed on the farms, or in 
the mine or factory, by all means let us put 
them there to replace single men, or young 
married men who have no children. But it is 
imperative that so far as possible, the home 
itself not be broken up, else all that we are 
fighting for will be ashes in our mouth. 

What kind of a soldier do you think a 
father of three or four children will be? 
Where will his thoughts be? They will be 
with his wife and children back home. Are 
they getting enough food? Has his wife 
found a job? How is she making a living? 
Who is watching over the children?—A thou- 
sand and one thoughts that only a father of 
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children can know. Every mother and father 
knows that children need the care and ad- 
vice of their parents and no institution, how- 
ever good, can take the place of a good mother 
and father. 

This is your problem today. It is one which 
faces your Congress. Numerous Members of 
both branches of Congress have expressed 
grave concern over the effect on American 
home life. They feel, and I feel, that to 
draft married men who are the fathers of 
small children tends to break down the 
morals as well as the morale of the people 
of the country. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a Member from Texas [Mr. KIL- 
pay], has introduced legislation dealing 
with this problem. Last week I introduced 
legislation to exempt married men with chil- 
dren—not for the purpose of Saving the man 
but for the purpose of saving the children. 

I repeat, I regard this legislation as a de- 
fense bill—defense of American homes and 
American institutions. I have sought to out- 
line how closely involved this question is 
with the entire waging of the war. For the 
welfare of the land we all love and treasure, 
I hope and pray that you will take counsel, 
one with another, to the end that intelligent 
public opinion will advise your legislative 
bodies in arriving at sound, consistent, and 
safe policies. 


Planting the Victory Garden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] at a 
banquet of the Catholic Charities of 
Rockford, II., in honor of Bishop John J. 
Boylan, on March 7, 1943. The title of 
the address is “Planting the Victory 
Garden.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I appreciate the opportunity which has 
been presented to me by the invitation of the 
Catholic Charities of Rockford to participate 
in this occasion marking the installation of 
His Excellency Bishop John J. Boylan. Not 
only does it afford me an opportunity to join 
in welcoming a distinguished prelate to this 
splendid community in my home State, but 
also to express my high regard for the noble 
character and excellent work of Bishop Boy- 
lan’s predecessor, the Most Reverend Bishop 
Edward F. Hoban. 

It is salutary in these days of un-Christian- 
like behavior on the part of, seemingly, half 
a world, for us who are engaged in a struggle, 
the like of which is not recorded in history, 
to take a few minutes now and then to con- 
sider our situation and that of our fellow men 
in the light of those teachings which should 
guide us, as against the actuality of the world 
in which we live. 

In the lives of those who are gathered here 
there has been no sterner period. The de- 
mands, insatiable and bloody, made upon us 
by a war devised and perpetrated by the 
satanic megalomania of Hitler is causing us 
all—all who have the least spark of Christian- 
ity and civilization in us—to want to reassert 
and to effectuate a resolution that never again 


shall a holocaust such as the one we are try- 
ing to overcome be permitted to engulf the 
world. 

However, before I discuss in some detail 
this important question, I want to take a 
moment here to emphasize my high regard 
for Bishop Hoban, now made Coadjutor 
Bishop of Cleveland. He is my good friend. 
His leadership was felt throughout our State 
and I am sure that in the new fields that he 
has entered he will again exert that fine in- 
fiuence whiich is his art. Bishop Hoban lent 
the support of his analytical mind to prob- 
lems of our State involving broad social con- 
cepts. I know this, because when I was a 
member of the-State government, under the 
leadership of the late and lamented Henry 
Horner, there were often times when the Goy- 
ernor counseled with Bishop Hoban. I am 
sure that Bishop Boylan, in following that 
tradition, will make himself available to the 
lay administrators, should his counsel be 
sought as I am sure it will be. 

I say this with confidence for Bishop Boy- 
lan brings to his work here an experience and 
background in teaching and social work as 
well as administration which will be of tre- 
mendous value to this community. Twenty- 
eight years Bishop Boylan has given to the 
ennobling work upon which he is engaged. 
As priest, teacher, administrator, college pree- 
ident, and leader in the field of charity he has 
developed the teachings which he learned at 
the Catholic, Iowa State, and Harvard Uni- 
versities, and at the great universities in 
Rome, to the advantage of his fellow men. 
This is what one expects from the priest- 
hood; and it is what they give. 

The advent of a new leader in any field 18 
an important occasion and that is true of 
course in the religious world. It is true, 
therefore, in each segment, each constituent 
part. Thus, the coming of Bishop Boylan to 
this community is a noteworthy occasion and 
one upon which we look as a mark of hope 
in a period of darkness. i 

Fifteen months ago today we were cata- 
pulted into a cataclysmic struggle the issue 
of which is whether civilization shall survive. 
We were unjustly, treacherously, and wickedly 
attacked by Japan. This act of infamy 
challenged the basis of our very existence. 
The second paragraph of the Declaration of 
Independence says, “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Insofar as America is concerned, 
the issue in this war lies in those fundamental 
truths. 

Under the totalitarian regime, life is cheap, 
liberty is dead, and happiness lies only in a 
few self-annointed criminal leaders, as they 
force their tyrrannical will upon their own 
and subjugated peoples. We cannot at this 
crucial hour forget that this great Govern- 
ment of ours was instituted by men deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed—the very antithesis of the manner 
through which Hitler, Hirohito, and Mussolini 
seized their power. They detest and despise 
what they term “decadent democracies.” 
They do not believe in the God-given equality 
of man. The only unalienable right that the 
people of Japan, Italy, and Germany have is 
to follow rigidly, under the pains and penal- 
ties of concentration camps or the grave, the 
decrees laid down by their tyrannical and 
despotic rulers. Surely there is no reasonable 
or prudent mind that labors at this late hour 
under the impression that this is a local or 
academic conflict. 

No, my friends, we battle for the preserva- 
tion of the fundamental truths in the Con- 
stitution. We battle in this global conflict 
to achieve another birth of freedom. And 
yet while we join in this common purpose, 
we also know that we fight first for America, 
an America composed of all kinds of people, 
all colors, all creeds, and all classes, In that 
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composite of mankind lies the essence of our 
greatness. There is room for all in a life 
whose laws are based on the Golden Rule. 
This crisis demands, however, that the lead- 
ers and the individuals composing those 
varying elements representing the different 
creeds, races, and classes, declare a morato- 
rium on their political, economic, and social 
differences, especially if the advancement of 
any theory or philosophy will delay or impair 
the war effort. Obviously, our paramount 
objective is to win the war. This is a strug- 
gle of all for one and one for all. If we do 
not hang together, we could hang separately. 
Witness the plight of thousands of innocent 
peoples of today and yesterday in the coun- 
tries conquered by Hitler and Hirohito. 

Never before has humankind been con- 
fronted on so gigantic a scale with the prob- 
lem of fighting to retain its fundamental 
rights. Of course, there have been periods in 
history when dictators have sought to press 
into slavery not only the physical man but 
the spiritual man. Of course, there have been 
moments in history when misguided, mad- 
dened men have sought to impose their will 
of idolatry upon their neighbors. But the 
present is an outstanding battle, a relentless 
war in which no quarter will be given by the 
enemy if he succeeds. Our enemies must not 
succeed; they will not succeed. 

Tt is a source of great joy to us all in the 
realization that the military picture in the 
southwest Pacific is much brighter than it 
was 1 year ago. This is due to the bravery, 
the heroism, the imtellectual capacity, and 
the tenacity of our military leaders and the 
men who are serving under them. What is 
true in the Southwest Pacific is also true of 
the European situation due in a great meas- 
ure to the gallant Red army of Russia, whose 
victory against the Nazi hordes was pro- 
claimed by General MacArthur to be the 
greatest military achievement in all military 
history. And then again our powerful mili- 
tary forces, together with the English and 
other Allied Nations, are demonstrating an 
amazing capacity for battle for that precious 
heritage of freedom, in the deserts and moun- 
tains of north Africa, as well as many other 
fronts. 8 

We battle in the spirit expressed by Thomas 
Moore when he said, “Tis sweeter to bleed 
for an age at thy shrine than to sleep but a 
moment in chains.” The spirit of our men 
and our allies, and the spirit of the people 
behind them, points to the fact that Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Hirohito cannot succeed. 
However, no American should be deluded that 
this conflict may soon be over, or that victory 
is easy. Once that attitude of mind becomes 
an American fixture, the war will be pro- 


. longed and American boys will unnecessarily 


shed their blood in liberty’s cause. If we are 
to preserve freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, and freedom of religion, if we are to 
end this catastrophe at the earliest possible 
moment, we must be ever vigilant, and ready 
to make any sacrifice on the home front. 
We must be ready to do or die on the military 
front. You need not accept my word for this. 
Take the words of Hitler himself, when he 
said, “There are now two worlds, one totali- 
tarian and the other democratic, and one of 
them must break asunder.” Hitler throws 
down the gauntlet. We either perish or we 
survive. 

We in America are confident that Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Hirohito will fail for another 
reason, and that lies in the unnecessary and 
brutal shedding of blood, unheeding of the 
cost to their victims. The slavery which 
they are imposing, the destruction of com- 
munity life, the despair and want and pri- 
vation and hunger, both physical and spirit- 
ual, which Hitler has and is endeavoring to 
inflict upon the unprotected men, women, 
and children subject to his concentration 
camps and Gestapo will not go unavenged. 
The very soil which he is fertilizing with the 
butchered bodies of his victims will revolt 
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against him and his followers when the hour 
of invasion arrives. 

From out of the very capital of nazi-ism 
have come warnings to him of the retribu- 
tion and the fate which inevitably will strike 
him down with all of his evil works. Many 
of you no doubt have read the pastoral let- 
ter at last Christmastime by the Bishop of 
Berlin. It is so fine a document, particularly 
significant because of the circumstances 
under which it was issued and proclaimed, 
that it seems to me appropriate hereinafter 
to recite a paragraph or two from it. 

Think. We are gathered here to pay honor 
to a leader of the church. We are met in 
complete freedom in one of the larger cities 
of this State, one of the great States of the 
United States. We are not concerned about 
the police. Their job is to help us and they 
do it. We are having no haunting fears of 
secret agents set upon us not merely to spy, 
but to distort our words so as to give them a 
meaning and connotation completely con- 
trary to that intended and to make them 
serve as a basis for prosecution and persecu- 
tion. We are met here with the complete 
good will of all of our neighbors, notwith- 
standing that some of them are not of our 
religious beliefs. 

But the arena into which the Bishop of 
Berlin promulgated his serene and sincere 
pastoral letter, couched in the eloquently 
simple words of a man learned in the prin- 
ciples of justice and Christianity, is an arena 
of madness. It is a place where steel and 
bullets are constantly the scourge of men; 
where the whine and ping of the machine 
gun have replaced the church bell; where 
the spy and the provocateur are exalted; 
where the child is trained to tattle upon his 
father and mother and bring about their 
doom. 

It requires no strength of will or particular 
bravery for us to gather here in this en- 
lightened community, a segment of an en- 
lightened land, but it required fortitude and 
stamina and honesty of purpose and loyalty 
to ideal of the highest order for the Bishop 
of Berlin, in the face of the murderous might 
of the present temporary masters of Ger- 
many, to say what he said in the pastoral 
letter in the last Christmas season. 

If time permitted I would feel it worth 
while to read all of the relatively brief letter. 
Let me, however, read a sentence here and 
there from this classic. Said this heroic 
prelate: “Justice is essentially a quality based 
on eternal foundations. It does not depend 
upon the arbitrary actions of man- 
kind. * * One of its principles is ‘do 
as you would be done by.’ Another such 
principle is that the life of an innocent 
individual, be it an unborn child or 
an old person, is holy, and that the innocent 
may not be punished with or in place of the 
guilty.” 

How directly this throws the gauntlet into 
the face of Hitler. I need not recount to you 
the episodes, multiplied by the hundreds, in 
which the satellites of Hitler, following 
his direction under one pretext or another 
but without any least justification, have 
taken the lives of thousands upon thousands, 
yes millions of defenseless men, women, and 
children whose Only crime was that Hitler 
did not like them. Particularly gruesome 
and horrible is the destruction in cold blood 
of an estimated more than 2,000,000 men, 
women, and children who professed the re- 
ligion of Judaism, and the thousands whose 
crime was that nature, for reasons best known 
to it, built them with feeble bodies or minds. 

Let us read further: “The right of man- 
kind must be based upon the sovereign right 
of God; its striving for right must be built 
upon the foundations of justice with which 
God endows human nature, * * II 
power creates and represents right there can 
be no peaceful communion between individ- 

uals or smaller communities or nations, and 
. ® fight of all against all will result. The 
most powerful will win until a still greater 


power arises and crushes him; the result is 
an existence devoid of all human dignity, 
a fight for existence on the level of creatures 
deprived of human. intelligence.” 

The bishop here was warning the German 
rulers that instead of a peaceful future they 
were merely building for a greater and ever 
greater destructive force which would in the 
end destroy them. 

Even more sharply the bishop continued: 
“Since the least principles of right are not 
of merely temporary duration and cannot be 
the quintessence of racial peculiarities, the 
rights and the application of such rights and 
the use thereof cannot be the privilege of a 
single nation. Every human being enjoys 
privileges of which no worldly power can de- 
prive it. IK is an honorable page in the his- 
tory of mankind that the rights of aliens 
have been more and more developed and that 
the laws of nations define and establish these 
rights * * * only by acknowledging and 
respecting right can we hope for a better 
future for everyone and a just peace for 
all. “ Let us cling to the faith that 


everyone is entitled to his rights, and let us 


also cling to the faith that these rights pro- 
tect everyone who is innocent of personal 
wrongdoing. * * We do not want to 
claim for ourselves things to which we are 
not entitled; neither do we wish to refuse 
anything to which others may be entitled. 
We wish to cultivate the spirit of justice and 
fairness. Let us always remember that by 
respecting alien rights we acknowledge and 
profess God’s sovereign rule.” 

Upon this lofty note the Bishop of Berlin 
concluded his pastoral letter, a letter which, if 
read by Hitler and his henchmen, must have 
caused a cold fury to descend upon them be- 
cause they have been revealed so completely 
by a fearless leader of the people. Upon this 
stone of tolerance will break the rotted, germ 
and disease ridden empire which Nazi idealogy 
and temporary might is seeking to establish. 

But, my friends, it is not enough to speak 
of these things. We must do something 
about them and in the doing it is not sufi- 
cient that we win the battles and the wars. 
The battles and wars must be won, and the 
men of our Nation, amply supported by the 
men and women on the production line, are 
doing that. Momentary reverses or lack of 
success in a particular battle need not cause 
us grave concern. We are making steady 
progress toward our goal and under the in- 
spired leadership of a God-fearing man, a 
man of bravery, who is our Commander in 
Chief, victory will be ours. But victory alone 
is not enough, Victory must be accompanied 
by a firmness of purpose and will, and a devo- 
tion to that purpose to see to it that the 
cancerous growths which have afflicted the 
world and the germs and diseases of mal- 
content, economic frustration and social de- 
cay must be eradicated so that there may 
arise out of the ashes of the lives of millions 
a chastened world of renewed integrity and 
democratic outlook. 

There are those timid souls in America who 
proclaim that this cannot be done; that the 
history of the past proves conclusively that 
such an objective is impossible. But, my 
friends, I am confident that the hand of 
Almighty God has destined America to lead 
the way in the social and economic regenera- 
tion of the world. “It can be truthfully said 
that in normal times some nations are at 
peace with themselves and others. Some are 
at peace neither with themselves nor others. 
Some being themselves established in peace, 
struggle to establish it among their breth- 
ren.” America has always been a peaceful 
Nation, We have striven to establish peace 
among nations of the world since the dawn- 
ing of this Republic. No doubt it is interest- 
ing to many of you to learn that William 
Penn after forming his colony in America 
came forth with a detailed international 
plan to maintain the peace of the world: 
From the beginning this has been an Ameri- 
can dream among many of the great leaders 
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of the Nation. In following this course, let 
no one think that America will ever neglect 
herself. In so doing, America will be per- 
petuating the free institutions which are so 
near and dear to us all. After this war is 
over, Americans all, with courage, firmness, 
and faith, should leave no stone unturned 
in seeing that the tragedy of this generation, 
the greatest tragedy in all civilization, shall 
not again embrace the universe. 

There is no sacrifice too great, irrespective 
of how annoying or how disturbing it may 
be to our material existence, which should 
keep us from doing whatever is necessary to 
exterminate forever global dissension. This 
accomplishment can be effected; it must be 
effected; it is no idle dream. The man who 
for any reason is unwilling to aid in the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace for 
mankind underestimates tomorrow's portend- 
ing tragic conditions. That man underesti- 
mates the proximity of all nations brought 
about through the genius of man by the 
development of the telephone, the radio, avia- 
tion, and the lethal uses to which these va- 
rious means of communication can be applied 
by ruthless dictators with no regard for the 
rights of God or man. 

Wishful and smug illusions as to the pro- 
tection of the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans provided America were shattered by 
the first Jap bomb dropped on the day of 
December 7, 1941. International coopera- 
tion along social and economic lines is abso- 
lutely indispensable if we are to preserve our 
freedom for generations unborn; a freedom, 
my friends, which has been sorely underesti- 
mated by all of us during the last two 
decades, 

Many of you no doubt are thinking now 
of planting your victory gardens. In a larger 
sense the nations and the peoples of the 
world are presently engaged in planting a 
victory garden. The soil is being fertilized 
with the blood of men and women innocent 
of everything except the desire to live in 
peace and friendliness with their neighbors 
and fellowmen. Unless the plants which are 
now being developed are constantly sprayed 
with good will to overcome the demands of 
greed, social and religious intolerance, de- 
structive economic forcces, our great victory 
garden will produce not the full flower of 
civilized living, but rather the rotten fruit- 
less plants which inevitably spread new de- 
struction. 

It is not enough that we implant the great 
principles announced by the United Nations 
in the Atlantic Charter. We must cultivate 
them actively and affirmatively and even more 
diligently than we cultivate our own personal 
gardens. Intolerance must be eradicated 
and kept out from the gardens of the world. 
Men have a right to their individual be- 
liefs. Men have a right to worship in the 
manner of their forefathers. Men have a 
right to read and speak in freedom, to listen 
without molestation, to earn a livelihood to 
permit them to care for their families. Men 
have a right to enjoy the fruits of their labor 
and if illness or uncontrollable adverses over- 
come them, they deserve the good will in 
terms of sympathy and care of their neigh- 
bors and the community. These are the 
things for which we are struggling at so 
tremendous a cost. These are the things for 
which we shall win against the lustful and 
licentious forces of nazi-ism and fascism and 
Japism. 

Once won we must be aggressively alert to 
retain them and not permit a Munich to 
take them from us. 

With the end of the war will come prob- 
lems of tremendous difficulty and import- 
ance. There will be questions relating to 
demobilization of our armies and our war 
industries including agriculture. Technol- 
ogy will have made advances. Economic sit- 


- uations, heretofore of domestic significance, 


will assume world proportions. The recon- 
struction of Europe in all its various aspects 
will require our help, 
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Already, and properly, much thought is 
being given to these and related aspects 
of the problem in Congress and in the execu- 
tive departments and by private and quasi- 
public agencies. In the solution of the 
problem there is bound to be friction, little 
sore spots which among sincere, thought- 
ful and just people can be ironed out readily 
and quickly. And we must not permit these 
irritations to grow so that they hurt and 
injure us. In the cultivating of our vic- 
tory gardens we must not forget the reasons 
for which we fought and for which we gave 
so much. 

The advent of a high representative of 
the church is such an occasion to justify 
a self-analysis to see whether we measure 
up to the demands of true Christianity, of 
true democracy. I am sure that all of you 
here and the many in the diocese who 
are not here, and those of other religious 
beliefs who join with you in welcoming your 
new bishop will be in the forefront of the 
movement to maintain the great freedoms 
for which we are fighting and to persevere 
in them so that tolerance and justice will 
forever prevail. 

And after victory has come we must strive 
for a workable peace in the same spirit of 
tolerance, understanding, and cooperation. 
Each group can make its contribution to 
the mutual advantage of not only the world 
we know but unborn generations to come. 

The Catholic Charities, which arranged 
this nonsectarian and typically American 
gathering tonight, could, by applying its 
own rules, write the fundamental principles 
for permanent peace for the world. It stands 
as the symbol of the eternal teachings of 
Christ —brotherly love, mercy, charity, pro- 
tection of the helpless. Its activities carry 
out those teachings. Each religion in its 
own way fosters and promotes these simple 
but indispensable precepts without which 
civilization cannot survive. 

That is why religion should and must aid 
in the formulation of the peace. The im- 
mortal maxims of religion are the corner- 
stones on which democracy has been built, 
on which the future world order must be 
built if we ever hope to attain permanent 
peace on earth, good will toward men. 

With this great honor which comes to you, 
Bishop Boylan, there also comes a tremendous 
responsibility. That responsibility rests on 
the shoulders of every man of God to whom 
congregations of faithful God-fearing people 
look for spiritual leadership and oftentimes 
guidance in material matters as well. Your 
inspired and studied advice will set the rule 
on which your spiritual children will base 
their conduct with each other and with their 
neighbors of all denominations. So it will 
influence them, as Americans, in their think- 
ing when this Nation suggests the rules by 
which the community of nations will en- 
deavor to live side by side in harmony and 
mutual assistance. 


Boundaries of Smaller Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. REYNOLDS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Constantine Brown, a staff writer of 
the Washington Star, entitled “Early 
Talk of Boundaries of Smaller Nations 
Arises to Plague Studies of Post-War 


World,” published in the Washington 
Star of March 1, 1943. The article is in 
line with statements made upon the floor 
of the Senate today in reference to post- 
war activities and planning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tuis CHANGING Wortp—Earty TALK oF 
BOUNDARIES OF SMALLER NATIONS ARISES To 
PLAGUE STUDIES oF Post-War WORLD 

(By Constantine Brown) 

President Roosevelt and his political ad- 
visers who are studying the shape of the 
post-war world have ample reason to show 
concern over the question of how fair a read- 
justment of frontiers can be made without 
ignoring the rights of the smaller nations 
and at the same time satisfy the claims of 
the large fighting nations. 

The indication given Friday from Moscow, 
through the usual “writing spokesman,” that 
those parts of Poland which had been con- 
quered by the Soviet armies in 1939 when they 
were fighting on the side of the Nazis would 
remain Russian has created a sensation 
among representatives of the minor nations 
in Washington. 

None of them is worried over the bugaboo 
which used to be known as the Bolshevik 
menace, What worries them now is Russian 
imperialism. 

Poland and the three Baltic states, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, had pinned their faith 
on the Atlantic Charter and the “four free- 
doms” which had been fully accepted by all 
the United Nations as their creed for a just 
post-war world. They realized that unless 
strongly backed by all the Allies, they could 
not exist as independent nations because a 
handful of people fewer than 50,000,000 could 
not resist the powerful and efficient Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, unless she was 
willing to permit them to exist as free and 
independent nations. 


POLAND LATEST IN LIST 

On February 8 Moscow intimated clearly 
that she is considering Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania as parts of the Soviet Republic. 

Last Friday another “writing spokesman” 
indicated that as far as Poland was con- 
cerned the Soviet Government does not in- 
tend to return those portions of Poland 
which had been acquired by the Soviet Re- 
public in 1939. 

The so-called Von Ribbentrop-Molotov line 
which partitioned Poland for the fourth 
time between Russia and Germany appar- 
ently is the boundary which will separate 
a free but shrunken Poland from the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics after the Nazis 
have been defeated. 

Rumors of misunderstandings over the 
future Poland between the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile and Moscow have been reported 
for some time. But since nothing definite 
was known, these rumors were discounted 
as Nazi propaganda intended to divide the 
allies. No serious attention was paid to these 
reports because had they been Nazi intrigues 
any comment or public discussion would 
have come under the heading of “helping 
Hitler.” 

MIGHT GET OTHER LANDS 

But now that one of Moscow's unofficial 
spokesmen has taken up the matter and the 
Soviet Embassy in W. m has circu- 
lated that sensational article, there is no 
reason to believe that previous reports had 
been manufactured in Goebbels’ lie factory. 

It is possible that Moscow has intended to 
compensate the Poles by giving them por- 
tions of the Reich, such as East Prussia. 
But it is doubtful whether the future Polish 
Government would want to be saddled after 
the war with another “minority question,” 
since East Prussia is overwhelmingly German. 

The latest Russian statement has created 
a sensation in Yugoslav quarters, too, For 
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more than 8 months the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment-in-exile has been endeavoring to reach 
a definite agreement with the Russian Gov- 
ernment. Conversations are continuing, but 
e progress has been reported since their 
S . 


MAY WANT PARTISANS 


The secrecy which naturally surrounds 
these talks makes it difficult to ascertain the 
exact trouble. But the repeated attacks 
against the guerrillas of Gen. Draja Mihailo- 
vich and the support which the Partisans, 
the other group of guerrillas in Yugoslavia 
who oppose the Axis and Gen. Mihailovich 
as well, lend color to rumors that Moscow 
would like to see the Partisans win and have 
Yugoslavia a federated Soviet republic. 

Rumors that Russia would like to occupy 
Yugoslavia are, of course, fantastic. No such 
thought entered the mind of any responsible 
man in Moscow. But it is impossible 
that the Soviet government should want its 
influence extended toward the Slav country 
which has refused to recognize the govern- 
ment established in Moscow in 1918. 

In the light of the gigantic military prob- 
lems still confronting the Allies, these issues 
are of relative importance. But in view of 
the fact the United States has placed itself 
on record as champion of all nations which 
want to remain free, these are problems 
which President Roosevelt and his political 
advisers cannot ignore. 

DIFFICULTIES AHEAD 

The United Nations have endorsed certain 
fundamental principles contained in the 
Atlantic Charter and the “four freedoms.” 
The principal stock in trade of this country 
in its international relations is its scrupulous 
honesty of keeping its word and espousing 
the cause of the downtrodden peoples, We 
want the little and the big fellow to have 
the same right to independence and to be 
master in his own house. 


Voluntary Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “To Keep Employment Volun- 
tary,” published in the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant of March 6, 1943. 

The editorial points to a practice in 
which the Manufacturers Association of 
Hartford County has been engaged. I 
believe it is a very worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the pending manpower problem so 
far as industry is concerned. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TO KEEP EMPLOYMENT VOLUNTARY 

The Manufacturers Association of Hartford 
County has made a complete and effective 
answer to the suggestion of the United States 
Employment Service that an industrial area 
management labor committee be set up for 
the county to act in accordance with the 
policy formulated last August. The assocla- 
tion has carefully examined that policy, and 
it finds that its own practices are in such 
close conformity with the declared objectives 
that there is not the slightest need of creating 
the proposed committee. 
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Already the association, the members of 
which are the employers of nearly 80 percent 
of the workers in Hartford County factories, 
has by tacit agreement succeeded in virtually 
stopping the pirating of labor. The employ- 
ment bureaus of the respective factories 
studiously refrain from discussing employ- 
ment possibilities with workers who do not 
have a certificate of release from their for- 
mer employers. All advertising for help fully 
meets the requirements of the local branch 
of the Government's employment service. 
The problem of absenteeism is being at- 
tacked both by the association and its mem- 
bers individually, and its causes are being 
studied in the light of factual evidence. No 
committee such as that suggested could be 
more desirous of correcting absenteeism than 
the association itself, and it is receiving the 
cooperation of responsible labor leaders. 
Everything possible is being done to attract 
women to the war industries, and excellent 
success has attended the effort. 

It is to deal with just such matters that 
the manufacturers of this county have been 
asked to set up an industrial area manage- 
ment labor committee, but to do so would 
merely duplicate the work now being done. 
Hence the manufacturers take the position 
that the status quo should be maintained 
and that the recruiting of labor should be 
carried on under the effective program worked 
out by the Community Manpower Mobiliza- 
tion Committee, an organization working 
through the Hartford Chamber of Commerce, 
to solve the manpower problem “in the vol- 
untary New England way.” 

It is this voluntary feature that the Manu- 
facturers Association of Hartford County 
especially emphasizes. The association 
frankly admits that the labor turn-over is 
large, as a consequence of “shopping around” 
for other jobs, but its members are reluctant 
“to become a party to any plan or agreement 
that might be interpreted as deterring peo- 

ple from the free exercise of choice and selec- 
tion of employment.” They hold, and with 
good reason, that “a worker retained against 
his will and judgment is of little value to the 
employer.” 

This old Constitution State has never taken 
kindly to anything savoring of compulsion. 
In the Fundamental Orders of 1638, which 
was the beginning of this State as a com- 
monwealth, the Reverend Thomas Hooker 
promulgated the doctrine: “The foundation 
of authority is laid in the free consent of the 
people.” From that day to the present Con- 
necticut has recognized that the rights of 
liberties of the individual were of transcend- 
ent importance, not to be interfered with 
except under extreme provocation. The 
Manufacturers Association of Hartford Coun- 
ty, therefore, does not believe in forced labor 
but pins its faith on the voluntary efforts 
of the community to solve the manpower 
shortage and get out the production that our 
military forces require. 


The National Youth Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp a letter from 
Howard D. Gregg, president of the State 
College for Colored Students, located at 


Dover, Del. The letter advocates the 
continuance of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE COLLEGE FOR COLORED STUDENTS, 
Dover, Del., February 27, 1943. 
Senator James M. TUNNELL, 
Congress of the United States, 
; Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TUNNELL: I am writing you be- 
cause I am interested in the continuance of 
the National Youth Administration. 

The present program of this organization 
is very closely connected with the war effort 
and within recent months they have trained 
for war industries in this area alone approxi- 
mately 1,795 Negroes, all of whom have been 
placed in nearby war plants. It is a fact 
also that at the present time many women 
are being trained by this organization to 
take the places of men who have gone to the 
armed forces. 

It is also true that both colleges and high 
schools have enabled students to continue 
their work because of the aid given by the 
National Youth Administration. This ap- 
plies especially to underprivileged groups who 
without some aid would not be able to secure 
training in the ratio they deserve. 

We will appreciate any consideration you 
may give toward securing a continuance of 
this worthwhile organization. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp D. GREGG, President. 


Washington Dinner Address by Ambrose 
O'Connell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Ambrose O’Con- 
nell, vice chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, at the George 
Washington Dinner held on Saturday, 
March 6, 1943, at the Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The American people are approaching a 
great test in the election of 1944. The 
mighty struggle in which we are now en- 
gaged may still be going on when the time 
comes to go to the polls. Or, if the guns 
have ceased firing, we may then be trying to 
make a treaty of permanent peace. Of one 
thing you may be certain. 

When this tragic conflict does end, this 
Nation, as well as every other nation of the 
world, will be faced with a post-war situation 
filled with dangerous possibilities. 

In this raging international storm, each of 
the two major political parties boldly pro- 
claims its responsibility to guide the Ship of 
State through the perilous waters that lie 
ahead. 

The Democratic Party, during the 10 years 
of the Roosevelt administration, has weath- 
ered this Nation through a sea of domestic 
chaos that threatened our economic life and 
the well-being of our people. 
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Its motives, its courageous leadership, and 
its record of magnificent achievement are 
known to all. It has won the faith and con- 
fidence of the American people. 

The Republican Party offers a record of 16 
years in exclusive control of the Government 
which brought this Nation to the verge of 
bankruptcy and plunged its citizens into 
widespread unemployment and despair. 

Hoping and praying that the American 
people have forgotten all this, the Republican 
Party now presses forward, vaunting its de- 
mands for the control of the Government in 
this, the greatest crisis of our Nation’s 
history. 

They observed Lincoln’s birthday this year, 
with unusual clamor and fireworks. They 
thought to conjure the support of the Amer- 
ican people by the use of the name of this 
immortal American hero. 

In his Lincoln Day speech at Pittsburgh, 
Jor Martin, former chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and for years Re- 
publican leader of the House, hailed and 
hallowed Lincoln as the founder of the 
Republican Party, and declared that Lincoln 
will ever be its inspiration and ideal. 

As a matter of fact, the old guard which is 
now trying to worm its way back into power 
to destroy the program of human progress 
that has been made by our people during the 
past 10 years, is the same old guard that moved 
heaven and earth to obstruct and disparage 
the work of Abraham Lincoln. And Mr. 
Martin is still the same old Martin of Martin, 
Barton, and Fish. 

During the Civil War, Lincoln was violently 
opposed by his Republican Party enemies for 
a second term. When he came up for re- 
nomination, a half dozen Republican candi- 
dates were put in the field against him. He 
was charged with building a bureaucracy that 
endangered our free institutions, and of 
creating an appalling public debt that would 
bankrupt the Nation and plunge us into 
chaos. Despite all this, Lincoln, supported 
by the common sense and loyalty of the 
American people, was renominated and re- 
elected in 1864. 

In this same Lincoln Day speech, Mr. Mar- 
TIN declared: 

“The American people demand, and we 
Republicans support the demand, that the 
war be fought efficiently and without regard 
to partisanship.” ~ 

Now let us face the realities. 

The day before Mr. Martin delivered his 
talx, the Washington Times-Herald carried 
this news item: : 

“Republican National Chairman Harrison 
Spangler today informed congressional Re- 
publican leaders that he plans to expand the 
committee staff for the preparation of the 
1944 Presidential campaign. 

“Spangler also disclosed an intention of 
working more closely with Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress than have some of his pred- 
ecessors. The plan is to conduct a liaison 
with Congress through the Republican sena- 
torial and congressional campaign com- 
mittees. 

“The new G. O. P. chairman discussed 
plans for the future with ex-Senator John 
Townsend, chairman of the senatorial cam- 
paign committee, and Representative Wn.- 
LIAM Drrrer, Pennsylvania, head of the con- 
gressional campaign committee, Republican 
Senate leader, CHARLES McNary, and Repub- 
lican House leader, JOSEPH W. Martin, were 
consulted.” 

From this article it would seem that Mr. 
Spangler, while in Washington devising the 
utmost partisanship, must even have had a 
hand in writing Mr. Manrix's speech, de= 
manding that the war be fought without 
regard to partisanship. 

Their idea of a political armistice is that 
it was binding only on the Democrats. 

In the last campaign, while our Congress- 
men and Senators remained on the job in 
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Washington doing their utmost to promote | offices be as idle and as 


the success of the war, Republican spellbind- 
ers roamed up and down the country, vi- 
ciously attacking practically every phase of 
the war effort. It was a foray of carping crit- 
icism. 


Many able and patriotic Democratic candi- 
dates were defeated, while those who were 
elected on the Republican ticket have con- 
tinued the same destructive tactics that 
characterized their campaign. 

The President, deeply engrossed in the 
strategy and prosecution of the war, failed 
to make a single speech or to take an active 
part in the campaign. Wendell Wilkie pa- 
raded up and down the land, and foreign 
lands as well, bellowing for a second front. 

In the midst of all this, President Roose- 
velt was carefully d the smashing 
blow that turned the course of the war. 

Hitler and Mussolini and Willkie woke up 
one morning to find that the convoy of a 
great American Army had made a glorious 
and successful landing on the shores of 
north Africa. 

Every citizen knows that had the Presi- 
dent given any attention whatever to the 
political campaign of last fall, the election 
returns would have told a different story. 

“We must try to evolve plans,“ the Repub- 
licans omnipotently declare, “to make sure 
that when the millions of men and women 
come back from the war, or leave factories no 
longer needed for war production, they will 
find good jobs at good wages available.” 

There is no doubt about the necessity for 
this program. We must not only provide 
jobs for our people when this war is over, 
but we must also see to it that after their 
sacrifices this world will be a better place in 
which to live. My friends, to accomplish 
this will be a monumental task. And who is 
going to do the job? 

The American people have but one lamp 
by which their action is guided, and that is 
the lamp of experience. There is no way of 
judging the future but by the past. And 
judging the past, what has there been in the 
conduct of the Republican Party during the 
16 years when they had control of the Gov- 
ernment to justify the hope that they can 
meet and master the terrible problems that 
will follow this war? 

Chairman Spangler, of the Republican 
National Committee, has declared time and 
again that the avowed purpose of his organi- 
zation is to destroy the New Deal and all it 
stands for. “I have been after that animal 
since 1932.“ he cries, and I hope that in 1944 
I can be there at the kill.” 

Under Mr. Spangler’s program, will our 
American soldier, returning from the war, 
find his parents destitute because the old- 
age pension has been repealed? 

Wiil our returning soldier hear again the 
resounding ring of the auctioneer’s hammer 
as the farm is foreclosed, as was done 
throughout the land under the Hoover ad- 
ministration? 

Will he find his family deprived of the 
benefits of social security, that unemploy- 
ment insurance is but a memory; that the 
Securities Exchange Act has been abolished 
by the Republicans, and swindling stock 
salesmen are selling the blue skies to his 
returning comrades and the widows and or- 
phans of those who did not return? 

Will he find long lines of people clamoring 
before the padlocked doors of a closed bank, 
hopelessly trying to regain their savings, be- 
cause the Republicans have abolished the 
guaranty of bank deposits? 

These are just a few of the questions upon 
which Mr. Spangler and Mr. Manrix should 
further enlighten the American people, If 
the Republican Party is successful at the 
polls in the 1944 election, my friends, it can 
happen here. $ 

At the close of this war, if the Republicans 
are in control, will not our factories and our 


t again as 
they were in 1930, in 1931 and 1932 when the 
Republicans entrenched in the Government 
were bewildered and without even a pian to 
meet the emergency? 

Or will they then tell the people once more 
that “Prosperity is just around the corner,” 
and compel the returning soldiers and the 
unemployed, as they did in 1930, to go back 
on the streets selling apples? 

If our returning millions of soldiers should 
face economic disaster again, as veterans have 
done before under a Republican regime, will 
Mr. Spangler let us know, now if the Re- 
publican Party then in power in Washington 
will again call out the National Guard should 
these men come there seeking redress? 

And, finally, will our returning troops, as 
well as our women returning from both in- 
dustry and the war, find themselves ex- 
plointed under the Spangler program by 
greedy employers working them day and 
night at starvation wages? 

In a crisis like this, we must depend on 
the common sense of the American people to 
determine the fate of the Nation. While un- 
bridled criticism stalks abroad, the truth is 
that one of the greatest accomplishments of 
all time has been the conversion of this Na- 
tion from a peace to a wartime basis. Ameri- 
can labor has been working day and night 
turning out the greatest volume of armament 
and ammunition ever known to man. Ships, 
airplanes, tanks, bombers, and guns are rolling 
from the assembly line every minute of the 
day and night. 

We have thoroughly trained an Army of 
5,000,000 men who have already given a mag- 
nificent account of themselves in the field 
and on the sea and In the air. You can de- 
pend upon it that these achievements will be 
continued and increased so that the enemy 
shall never again provoke the might of this 
great Nation. 

We win win this war, and when our troops 
return, rest assured that a program of secur- 
ity and employment will be put into effect 
as soon as the guns have ceased firing. Defi- 
nite plans are being completed to provide 
work and security for our returning troops 
and for the conversion of the plants and fac- 
tories into the pursuits of peace. 

‘There is no hope for a program for the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of the Nation 
except under the leadership of a party that 
has been a true and faithful friend of the 
American people. 

We are obliged to make sacrifices here at 
home in the meantime. But they are as 
nothing compared with those that our sons 
and brothers are making in the front lines. 

There are many irritating experiences that 
each of us have had to endure. In an under- 
taking so extensively participated in by each 
citizen of our country, it is beyond reason 
to expect that things will always run 
smoothly. 

Don’t blame your local rationing board, 
your butcher, or your grocer for the short- 
ages that they are obliged to regulate. The 
real cause of our trouble lies not with them 
but with the dictators who forced this war 
upon us. 

The powerful and intelligent effort that is 
being directed against the enemy should, 
with the help of Divine Providence, bring 
this war to a successful conclusion in the 
not too distant future. So let us carry on as 
true Americans, true to the fighting men and 
women of this Nation and true to the Stars 
and Stripes. 

To you who listen to complaints of restric- 
tions, deprivations, and inconveniences—to 
the whispering voices of those who appear 
concerned more with their personal and po- 
litical ambitions than with the winning of 
the war—I leave this thought. 

We, too, at home are fighting for victory. 
We will share the fruits of victory. 
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We will live to enjoy those fruits in a hap- 
pier world, but the grand young fellows, 
whose bones will lie under the sands of Sa- 
Hara, in the jungles of New Guinea, in un- 
marked recesses of the ocean's floor—they 
will not live to share the victory. 

They will not celebrate the winning of the 
war, because they died to win it. But, my 
friends, in fame’s immortal chronicles they 
will live. In your hearts they will live. And, 
because you have made your own contribu- 
tion, small indeed, when measured against 
their supreme sacrifice, you will feel that you 
have done your part. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act Must 
Be Renewed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 11, 1943 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein a very forceful and well-con- 
sidered editorial from the San Antonio 
Express under date of February 20, 1943: 


First real test as to the permanency of this 
Nation’s transition from a foreign policy 
hinged upon dangerously short-sighted iso- 
lationism to one accepting world responsi- 
bility and cooperation commensurate with 
its international interests, will come with the 
congressional vote on renewing the Recipro- 
cal Trade ents Act before fts expira- 
tion date (June 12, next). 

That act affords machinery for wartime 
economic cooperation and for effecting the 
Atlantic Charter and post-war provisions of 
the lend-lease agreements. As Lindsay 
Crawford, National Foreign Trade Council 
secretary, points out, it substitutes bilateral 
tariff bargaining based on equality of treat- 
ment, for unilateral actfon that leads only 
to excessive trade barriers, throttled com- 
merce and lower living standards within the 
competing nations. 

Secretary of State Hull, who has fought 
tirelessly for the reciprocal trade principle, is 
no visionary but an experienced, discern- 
ing realist. His policies Iately were backed 
by Winthrop W. Aldrich, the Chase National 
Bank board’s chairman (New Tork), in these 
words: 

“The trade agreements program has made 
a constructive contribution toward a Mber- 
alization of the world trade and toward a 
reduction in excessive and unreasonable 
trade barriers. Its renewal will demonstrate 
to the world that this country is ready and 
willing to collaborate with other nations in 
reshaping the post-war world * * * that 
we have renounced those unrealistic policies 
of economic and political isolationism which 
governed our foreign attitudes immediately 
following World War No. 1.” 

During the past decade the act has fm- 
proved American trade with 25 foreign coun- 
tries—among them leading customers, The 
good-neighbor policy has been furthered 
thereby. The act represents the kind of give 
and take which nations must practice in 
order to live together peacefully and pros- 
perously. Failure to renew the act—without 
detrimental amendments—would erase a 
decade’s constructive labors and drain Amer- 
ica’s reservoir of good will which Wendell 
L. Willkie asserts, already has sprung some 
dangerous leaks, 
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This issue is too fundamental to the United 
States future welfare to allow of partisan 
controversy. Judged on its merits solely, 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act must 
be renewed. 

As a developing industrial State—almost 
incredibly rich in natural resources and with 
surplus agricultural production—Texas’ fu- 
ture largely depends on foreign trade expan- 
sion. The Reciprocal Trade Act’s renewal 
thus should receive State-wide support. To 
that end, a resolution by the legislature at 


Austin and a popular appeal to the Texas 


delegation in Congress are in order. 


Review of National Dairy Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a review of 
the national dairy situation, issued by 
the National Cooperative Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation, under date of March 8, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


REVIEW OF NATIONAL DAIRY SITUATION 


Wasninecton, D. C., March 8.—The follow- 
ing statement has been issued by Charles W. 
Holman, secretary of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation: 

I am authorized by our Executive Commit- 
tee to make public the views of the com- 
mittee on the present state of dairying under 
war conditions. 

A serious and increasing shortage of dairy 
products faces the Nation. This shortage 
will be most intense in the eastern, southern, 
and Pacific coast areas. In Corn Belt States, 
where dairying and hog producing are joint 
farm operations, many farmers will feel that 
their extra returns on skim milk fed to hogs 
will offset the relatively low returns on but- 
terfat. Other farmers will abandon butter- 
fat production and devote more attention to 
production of corn, hogs, and beef. 

National production of milk, under best 
conditions, will be several billion pounds less 
than last year’s production. Labor shortage 
is intensifying the situation and uncontrolled 
feed prices and uncertain feed deliveries are 
important factors in reducing this year's out- 
put of milk. 

There is a very serious shortage of man- 
power on dairy farms. This manpower is 
very largely year round manpower and has 
been lost on a ratio of approximately 35 men 
being drafted to 65 deserting the farms for 
the higher paid and shorter hours of urban 
industry. A maze of regulations restricting 
the free operation of farming has also ac- 
centuated the trend of manpower toward the 
cities, 

‘There is great need for more farm ma- 
chinery. Farm machinery is the only pos- 
sible substitute for some of the labor now 
lost to the farms. For efficient and in- 
creased production, more, and not less, farm 
machinery should be made available during 
this and the coming year. x 

A real and serious shortage of protein 
feeds now prevails. These feeds are par- 
ticularly needed to maintain milk and egg 
production. The present price ratios of 
beef and pork to milk and eggs will divert 


large quantities of proteins to beef cattle 
and the hog growers which normally go to 
dairying. 

During the past year, all costs of milk 
production, including labor costs, have risen 
more than has the price of milk; and these 
costs have risen more than the figures in- 
dicate due to intangible factors such as delay 
in obtaining repairs, greater inefficiency of 
labor, lack of surety of labor and supplies, 
and so forth. Manpower waste on the farms 
is increasing as a result of compliance with 
regulations covering truck certificates, gas 
rationing, delays in securing farm equip- 
ment, and rubber boot priorities. 

Restrictions on obtaining repairs and parts 
include such important items as truck 
carburetor parts, tractor carburetor parts, 
milking machine motors, etc. 

Despite the fact that Federal price policies 
for governing milk and its products neces- 
sarily hinge upon price policies with regard 
to hogs and beef, the Government has em- 
barked upon three conflicting price programs. 
Prices of beef on the hoof have not been 
regulated. Minimum guaranteed prices for 
hogs have been assured, Butter prices have 
been frozen nationally on a Chicago basis of 
46% cents for 92 score, which is about 24 
percent below a proper ratio with the guar- 
anteed price of hogs. Milk prices to pro- 
ducers have been frozen throughout the 
Nation at January levels, which are from 65 
cents to $1.10 per hundredweight less than 
they should be at this time in relation to a 
proper price for butter. Producers of milk 
for cheese have been forced to accept the 
humiliation of a subsidy in lieu of a neces- 
sary price, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Government is requisitioning for export and 
military use one-half of the cheese produced 
in this Nation this year. 

By and large, the frozen price levels for 
dairy farmers will tend to increase shortages 
and will not even maintain last year's pro- 
duction levels. 

Notwithstanding these handicaps Amer- 
ica’s dairy farmers will get along. Those 
who cannot afford to produce milk or its 
products will sell their cows and produce 
other farm crops, or leave their farms and 
take good jobs in urban industry. Those 
who can afford to stay on the farms will 
measure their capacity to produce in accord- 
ance with what they can get for their milk 
and do the best they can. Without an im- 
mediate. rectification of the situation, the 
entire eastern area of the United States will 
shortly be on a deficit basis with regard to 
the milk supply. Similar conditions have 
already developed in California and in the 
South, where, due to shifts of population, 
milk supplies are already inadequate. 

While a severe blow has been struck at the 
morale of dairy farmers and thousands of 
them feel hopeless and embittered, there will 
be few community disturbances and they will 
not strike. They will carry on by the process 


of curtailing their operations to meet the. 


pattern of the new order, 

What should be done is simple. It is so 
simple that great minds in the Government 
find it hard to understand. If milk and its 
products are an essential war industry, mini- 
mum guaranteed prices should be assured by 
the Government at points sufficiently high to 
maintain present production. If increased 
production is required, flexible price ceilings 
should be established at points sufficiently 
high to assure some measure of this increase, 
Between the minimum and maximum prices, 
there should be allowed free play of economic 
forces. Such a plan would be effective in 
controlling runaway prices and helpful in 
producing milk and its products in our pres- 
ent time of need. Such a plan is anti-infla- 
tionary, whereas the present administration's 
effort to freeze dairy prices at relatively low 
levels and make up for it by giving farmers 
some form of subsidy, which later must be 
paid for out of tax monies, contains the es- 
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sence of inflation. It does not matter 
whether the low price is supplemented by an 
individual subsidy check, or whether the 
financial resources of the Government be 
used to purchase the product from the farm- 
ers at one price and resell it to the handlers 
at a lower price in imitation of the English 
system. Both are equally inflationary, un- 
desirable, and unwanted by the farmers of 
America. 

In presenting this statement to the public, 
the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation is not asking for a rational price 
policy to benefit dairy farmers. It is suggest- 
ing that if the Government really desires to 
have enough dairy products during and after 
the war, its present policy will frustrate that 
desire and the Federation is offering a plan 
to help attain needed production, 


The Most Despicable Saboteur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RAYMOND. E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “The Most Despicable Saboteur,” 
published in the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel of March 6, 1943. The 
editorial was accompanied by a cartoon 
depicting a person labeled “Trojan horse 
candidate,” placing dynamite under ma- 
chinery labeled “Our two-party system 
of Government.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The New Deal's still-pending suit against 
the Associated Press, on monopoly charges— 
a suit which by general agreement consti- 
tutes one of the most serious threats ever 
raised against a free press in America—has 
drawn the vigorous condemnation of all but 
half a dozen or so American dailies in com- 
munities of any considerable size. 

Naturally, this handful of newspapers 
which have either supported the administra- 
tion’s suit against the Associated Press or 
else kept an unprincipled silence, includes 
the two Marshall Field papers—New York's 
PM (commonly styled the uptown edition of 
the Communist Daily Worker) and the Chi- 
cago Sun, which latter Field paper’s attempt 
to bludgeon its way into Associated Press 
membership provided the main occasion for 
the suit in the first place. 

Perhaps just as naturally, the handful of 
American dailies that have uttered no 
whisper of protest against this New Deal 
threat to journalistic liberty includes, also, 
the local New Deal organ in this community. 

If a man (or a paper) is to be fairly judged 
by the company that he (or it) keeps, then 
assuredly it may be set down that any pub- 
lisher of any newspaper included in this tiny 
minority of American journals acquiescing in 
the anti-Associated Press action can claim no 
enviable distinction on account of whatever 
“kudos” may appear to reside in the mere 
fact of “exclusiveness.” 

For example, take the February 22 (Wash- 
ington's Birthday) edition of the Field paper 
PM issued by out-and-out “pinkos” in a State 
which, just by the way, never adopted Jeffer- 
son's Declaration of Independence. 

In that edition—a definitely typical issue, 
we assure you—PM viciously caricatured a 
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number of Members of Congress, depicting 
them as “hanged in effigy,” although all of 
those Congressmen were freely chosen by 
their people only 4 months ago. 

And in that same edition, the “pinko” PM 
also printed a cartoon of Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, one of America’s most highly and 
most justly admired heroes, ridiculing him as 
a Punch and Judy dancer—all, of course, in 
keeping with the despicable Russian-born 
Dave Levitt's recently reported reference to 
our ace of World War No. 1 as the No. 1 rat of 
World War No. 2.” 

That's Mr. Field’s New York paper. 

Now, mindful of the old saying that a 
man may be judged by the company he keeps, 
let's turn to the New Deal's No. 1 Chicago 
mouthpiece—this same Mr. Field’s morning 
paper, the 15-months-old Sun, which is 
spending a “barrel” of money plastering big 
blue-and-white signs all over Chicago, pro- 
claiming that the Sun contains “the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Last Tuesday—as, indeed, steadily from 
week to week—the Sun made a cordial display 
of its warm affection and high esteem for 
Mr. Wendell Willkie. 

Not even making the slightest attempt to 
conceal its first-choice fondness for Mr. Roose- 
velt (obviously for as many terms as Mr. 
Roosevelt may see fit to seek), the interna- 
tional playboy’s Chicago newspaper presumes 
to “lecture” midwestern Republicans. 

It presumes to enjoin Republicans that 
they have a sort of solemn obligation to 
nominate for the Presidency in 1944 no other 
man than Wall Streeter Willkie—with the 
possible exception of his political prima 
donna stooge and shadow, Mr. Harold Stas- 
sen, of Minnesota, 

That such out-and-out tax-escaping New 
Deal playboy multimillionaires should 
squander their unearned, untaxed, inher- 
ited millions in such preposterous penny- 
lectures to Republicans is of no great mo- 
ment. The primary essences of impudence, 
after all, are always more amusing than any- 
thing else. 

But here is a matter provocative of con- 
siderable irritation: 

That thes: out-and-out New Dealers (whose 
support for Willkie or some very similar 
‘Trojan horse is about the most logical thing 
that ever issues from their minds) should 
have a certain number of “Little Sir Echoes” 
permitted to run loose in Republican poli- 
tics, wearing the livery of Republican lead- 
ership; and that these toadies should be 
fawningly attended, here and there, by dis- 
sident but deferential “small fry” more con- 
cerned with checkbooks than with charters of 
liberty. 

There is a good deal of talk nowadays 
about “our way of life.” 

On the political side of things, however, 
if that phrase means anything, it means pre- 
serving the two-party system. 

And preservation of the two-party system, 
in turn, necessitates the functioning of hon- 
est opposition. Friends of the two-party 
principle have the strong obligation to com- 
bat every attempt at Trojan horse fifth- 
column sabotaging of one party by the other. 

A free people is entitled to a free choice on 
major issues. 

The number one issue of the present hour 
is nationalism versus internationalism. Both 
sides are entitled to a hearing. Each side is 
entitled to offer the people a candidate cham- 
pioning its particular philosophy. 

Let the internationalist New Dealers, there- 
fore, nominate whomsoever they will. 

And if there are any former Republicans 
who now wish to recant and abjure their 
party's traditional nationalist faith—let them 
go freely and support the New Deal's inter- 
nationalist candidate and his philosophy, 

But let them not labor, in the manner of 
boring bundists, to destroy from within, not 
only their party’s ancient faith, but also the 
opportunity for free citizens, traditionally 


adherent to one party or the other, to find 
somewhere an opportunity to register how- 
ever much nationalist conviction may be 
resident in the body politic. 

The American people had enough tweedle- 
dum-tweedledee politics in 1940. 

They will not forever submit to a “good 
fellow” tolerance of political chicaneries 
which favor—if they do not, indeed, guar- 
antee—a gag in the mouths of millions eager 
to make themselves heard through the peace- 
ful (and once familiar) agency of a free 
ballot. 

They are insisting upon a recognition that 
honesty is the best policy—in political as 


well as personal affairs, 


Secrecy in Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THR SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recor a very in- 
teresting address delivered by Dr. Hugh 
Grant, formerly Minister to Albania and 
later as our State Department repre- 
sentative in Thailand. 

This address was delivered by Dr. 
Grant in Chattanooga, Tenn., and a re- 
port of it was published in the columns 
of the Chattanooga Times, issue of 
Wednesday, January 27, 1943. 

Dr. Grant is considered by many to 
be one of our outstanding authorities 
on international affairs, and as a stu- 
dent of modern history his services are 
in great demand throughout the country 
as a lecturer and public speaker. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. Grant Hrrs STATE SECRECY ON DIPLO- 
MACY—FORMER UNITED States ENvoy DE- 
CLARES PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE Micur Have 
PREVENTED LOSSES 

(By Charles Pennington) 

“If the American public had been fully 
acquainted with the facts of Japanese in- 
trigue in the Pacific before the war the sneak 
attack on Pearl Harbor probably would never 
have occurred,” Dr. Hugh G. Grant told mem- 
bers of the Executives Club last night at the 
Read House. 

Former United States Minister to Albania 
and later Minister to Thailand, Dr, Grant 
charged that under the existing system“ the 
American State Department is a secret or- 
ganization and the American public is told 
nothing of the facts behind diplomatic 
policies 

“One of the greatest defects in the State 
Department organization which has existed 
over a long period of time is the manner in 
which political reports from ambassadors and 
ministers abroad are received and treated in 
the Department,” Dr, Grant asserted. “The 
vast majority of these reports are seen only by 
‘career’ officers sitting at desks who initial 
them and pass them on to the pigeonholes, 
and oblivion. I am sure that it is a rare re- 
port which reaches the desk of the Presi- 
dent.” 

PAYS TRIBUTE TO HULL 

Prefacing his address with a tribute to 

“that great Tennessean and great American, 
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Cordell Hull,” Dr. Grant emphasized that he 
spoke only as a private citizen, and not as a 
representative of the State Department, nor 
of the War Department. (Dr. Grant recently 
made a tour of American Army camps and air 
bases delivering a series of orientation lec- 
tures.) 

In his discussion of the “existing system” 
in the State Department, the former minis- 
ter said that in a recently published State 
Department White Paper, it is revealed that 
Joseph C. Grew, Ambassador to Japan, had 
stated in January 1941 that war appeared 
certain with Japan, and predicted that Japan 
would attack Pearl Harbor. 

Did you ever hear of that dispatch, or of 
other dispatches telling of Japanese intrigue 
in the Far East? 

“I can well understand how the late Sena- 
tor Borah, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee for many years, could 
be so deceived as to proclaim shortly before 
the outbreak of war that he knew from pri- 
vate information that there would be no war 
in Europe. Neither Senator Borah nor his 
colleagues of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, who have a joint responsibility 
with the Executive in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs, had any direct access to the 
numerous reports and dispatches pouring 
into the State Department from American 
ambassadors and ministers abroad, describ- 
ing the swift-moving events which indicated 
the probability of war. This system should 
be reformed so that the American people can 
be prepared for sneak attacks.” 

UNITED STATES POSITION ASKED 

Dr. Grant said that soon after assuming 
his portfolio in Thailand he was approached 
by representatives of the Thailand Govern- 
ment who desired to know the position of 
the United States on claims the Thai Gov- 
ernment proposed to make for territory in 
French Indochina, 

“I immediately forwarded a cablegram to 
the State Department. I anticipated the 
character of the reply since I was thoroughly 
familiar with Secretary Hull’s strong ad- 
vocacy of the policy of the status quo and 
ere to any form of territorial aggres- 

on, 

“One week later I received from the State 
Department a reply in which I was instructed 
to inform the Thai Government that the 
American Government believed in the main- 
tenance of te status quo. I was also in- 
structed to use every opportunity possible 
to get this viewpoint across to the Thai Gov- 
ernment. 

“I followed my instructions, in which, in- 
cidentally, I heartily concurred. It appeared 
to me that the Thais in agitating for French 
territory in Indo-China were in danger of 
being drawn into a Japanese trap, becoming 
collaborators with Japan in the threat against 
the French possession.” 

BRITISH STAND CHANGED 

The minister said he was pleased to learn 
that the British minister had received similar 
instructions from his Government on the 
Thai claims. After a few weeks, however, 
the British minister changed his attitude to 
favor a policy of appeasement, Dr. Grant 
said. He added that he believed the minister 
made the change on his own initiative, and 
not on instructions of the British Govern- 
ment. 

“In upholding the policy of the status quo, 
I soon became the object of hostility on the 
part of the Thai propagandists who were 
clamoring for the French territory in Indo- 
china working hand in hand with Japanese 
fifth columnists, who, it is now obvious, for 
some time had been intriguing behind the 
scenes to involve Thailand in their plot 
against Indo-china, 

“The Thais went to war with the French 
in November, 1940, a few weeks before Jap- 
anese troops moved into northern Indo- 
china, They walked right into the Jap 
trap. 
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“At the end of approximately 3 months 
of fighting on the frontier and a naval battle 
in the Gulf of Siam which was disastrous 
for the Thai Navy, the Japanese plotters in 
Tokyo, procláiming to the world that Japan 
sought ‘peace in Asia,’ announced a ‘medi- 
ation’ conference in Tokyo to which Thai 
and French delegates were invited.” 


UNDERSTANDING BEFORE WAR 


“Future history probably will reveal that 
a perfect understanding existed between the 
principal Thai and Japanese political leaders 
in regard to the Indo-china venture long be- 
fore the Thai-Indo-china war. The so- 
called Tokyo ‘mediation conference’ was a 
phase of the Japanese plot for the seizure 
not only of Indo-china, but of Thailand, 
Burma, Malaya, and Singapore.” 

Dr. Grant said he continued to oppose the 
Thai claims in French Indo-china up to the 
last in an effort to keep them out of the 
Japanese trap. He said a Japanese-con- 
trolled radio station broadcast a report that 
the American minister to Thailand was being 
recalled to Washington by President Roose- 
velt and would be transferred to another 
post. 

“As subsequent events proved, the alien in- 
triguers who were plotting to get me out of 
their way in the pursuit of their plans to 
upset the American policy of the status quo 
were more charitable than certain career 
officers in the State Department. I was re- 
called to Washington by Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles during the absence of 
Secretary Hull, but not for transfer to an- 
other post. And Mr. Welles refused to grant 
me the customary consultation extended to 
ministers who are recalled from their posts.” 

Dr. Grant said that some time ago pro- 
fessional career officers in the State Depart- 
ment launched a move to place career men in 
all important positions abroad. 


DECRIES COMPLACENCY 


Dr. Grant described the spirit of compla- 
cency which he said he found in Hawaii, in 
the Philippines and in Singapore on his way 
to Thailand. He said Manuel Quezon, presi- 
dent of the Philippine Commonwealth, told 
him in 1940 that “I have never believed there 
will be war between Japan and the United 
States.” 

He said the British governor of Malaya told 
him in June 1941 that there would be war 
with the Japanese, and predicted that if war 
came the Japs would attack Singapore, not 
from the sea, but through the jungles, as they 
did do later. 

Dr. Grant also told of his four years as 
minister to Albania, and of a conversation 
with King Zog, in which the Albanian King 
told him in 1935 that Germany was building 
the world's greatest military machine. 

Dr. Grant predicted a “long, hard struggle 
ahead for the Allied Nations in the war.” He 
said the United States is building the world’s 
greatest army and air corps, but that victory 
must be bought with blood and tears. 

He said the German people will not “crack,” 
and predicted that the last battle in Europe 
will be fought on German soil. He predicted 
take it will take years“ to beat the Japanese 
in the Pacific, and said “our greatest danger 
now is overoptimism regarding the war.” 

After the war is won the United States must 
be “hard-boiled” in order to maintain the 
peace, and a League of Nations or some similar 
organization must be backed up with force, 
he said. 

“We can’t maintain peace by giving every- 
one a quart of milk. Paternalism won't work. 
The little nations of Europe will need our 
help, but ultimately they must pull them- 
selves back up by their own bootstraps and 
work out their own destiny. We must not 
try to establish a world-wide Work Projects 
Administration. It is physically impossible 
for use to feed and clothe half the world.” 


Austrian Battalion 


REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I wrote to the Secretary of War by way 
of protest against forcing alien selectees 
who are Czechs, Poles, Yugoslavs, and 
Austrians to serve in the Austrian Bat- 
talion of the Army of the United States, 
which battalion, unfortunately, is tied 
up with Otto von Hapsburg, pretender 
to the throne of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. I am pleased to note as a result 
that the Secretary of War writes me, in 
part, as follows: 


Those enlisted men who continue to ob- 
ject to service with this unit are now au- 
thorized to transfer to other ground-force 
units upon submission of written application 
to the commanding officer. Cadre personnel 
desiring transfers will be relieved from duty 
with the One Hundred and First Infantry 
when trained personnel is available within 
the unit. Moreover, current instructions 
confine the assignment of Austrian aliens to 
the One Hundred and First Infantry only to 
those who volunteer for such assignments. 


I wish to thank the Secretary for his 
sound judgment, as thus expressed. 

I herewith set forth a copy of the letter 
in full: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1943. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CELLER: This is in further reply 
to your letter of February 24 concerning the 
Austrian Battalion. 

No doubt you are aware that the organiza- 
tion of this unit is American in every respect, 
and that it is part of the Army of the United 
States and carries the American colors only. 
Austrian aliens assigned to the One Hundred 
and First Infantry Battalion are entitled to 
and are receiving the same privileges as 
Americans in other units of the Army, in- 
cluding the right to apply for American citi- 
zenship. 

Regarding instruction in the German lan- 
guage, only the officer and cadre personnel 
are receiving this training. This is being 
done solely to refresh these individuals in 
the German equivalents of English military 
terms, so that enlisted men assigned or to 
be assigned to this unit will be able to un- 
derstand and be taught the English equiva- 
lents. Classes also have been organized to 
teach the English language to the enlisted 
men in this unit. 

Without attempting to deprecate the re- 
marks made in the correspondence enclosed 
with your letter, I cannot but deduce that 
they reflect groundless reports and rumors 
received by individuals prior to assignment 
to the One Hundred and First Infantry, and 
that their suspicions and fears will be ma- 
terially relieved when they become accli- 
mated to their assignments. However, those 
enlisted who continue to object to service 
with this unit are now authorized to transfer 
to other ground-force units upon submission 
of written application to the commanding 
officer. Cadre personnel desiring transfers 
will be relieved from duty with the One 
Hundred and First Infantry when trained 
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personnel is available within the unit. More- 
over, current instructions confine the assign- 
ment of Austrian aliens to the One Hundred 
and First Infantry only to those who volun- 
teer for such assignments. 

I trust this information adequately re- 
sponds to your inquiry and appreciate your 
bringing your interest in this matter to my 
attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


No Time To Lift the Cotton Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
with the recent announcement of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, lifting the 
quotas on wheat, there has been a 
strong demand from certain sections 
and individuals that the Secretary issue 
an order lifting the quotas on cotton 
also, so that the farmers in our cotton 
producing sections could plant and raise 
cotton to their hearts’ content. 

The advocates of such a program fail 
to realize that the adoption of such a 
program at this time would not only dis- 
rupt our farm program, well under way 
in certain parts of the country, but 
would seriously upset the economic bal- 
ance in many sections. The conse- 
quences of such a proposal are very 
clearly set forth in a recent editorial 
in the Commercial Appeal of Memphis, 
Tenn., which I am including herein as 
part of my remarks and which I believe 
reflects the sentiment of most cotton 
growers of the country: 


DIXIE IS NOT SO DUMB 


“The Delta Council, representing a large 
majority of cotton producers in this area, 
vigorously protests any increase of cotton 
acreage under the present Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration allotment which 
has been approved by the vote of an over- 
whelming majority of producers in the recent 
election held for that purpose.” 

For purposes of emphasis we reprint the 
foregoing statement which the Delta Council 
sent to Washington this week. It is forth- 
right. It is representative. It is an indica- 
tion that the South is capable of understand- 
ing its problems now and in the future, and 
intends to fight for the right to handle its 
economy. It is not to be lured by glittering 
generalities. 

To the uninitiated, all-out production of 
cotton would seem to be the logical course 
in wartimes, The cattle men in the West are 
demanding cotton oil and cake for protein, 
To get cotton oil we must raise cotton, but 
there is a danger of overproduction of cotton 
to get the seed. 

Taking off restrictions now would endanger 
the balance. There are other oils which can 
be grown in the South—peanut and soybean, 
for instance—which would help the program 
of diversification, We must continue to grow 
food and feed as well as cotton. 

All-out production of cotton would take 
us back to the one-crop system we have 
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struggled against so desperately in the past. 
Get us the machinery and the marketing 
set-up and we will get out the feed. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion does not want unrestricted cotton pro- 
duction. The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration is making provision for supply- 
ing the seed, the market and the “know how” 
so our farmers can produce other proteins, 
such as peanuts and beans. 

What we want is better cotton, not more 
cotton. And we want food crops, herds of 
dairy and beef cattle that thrive so well in 
our Southland. That is the safer way, that 
is the right way. 

The demand is for more feed. That we can 


get from other products in the South. Mean-- 


time we can be improving our cotton and 
balancing our production. 

If unrestricted cotton production were 
needed for the prosecution of the war, the 
South would not hesitate. But the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says it is feed that is 
needed. The Department does not want un- 
restricted cotton production. It is striving 
to get oil-producing crops moving in the 
South, and we should cooperate. 

Not only is it a profitable undertaking in 
wartime, but it is the sane way to proceed 
lest we be caught in a “cotton only” condi- 
tion after the war, Diversification and im- 
provement of farm products are important 
in the war program and vital after the war. 
Unrestricted cotton production is the wrong 
way, now or in the future. 

We are glad Oscar Johnston, president of 
the National Cotton Council, has corrected 
the impression in Washington that the coun- 
cil or that he, personally, advocate unlimited 
cotton production. We applaud Walter Sill- 
ers and the Delta Council for a statesmanlike 
stand. 


Walter Winchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


HEADQUARTERS SQUADRON, 
FLEET Am WINd EIGHT, 

San Francisco, Calif., February 28, 1943, 

Dear Sm: In Walter Winchell's column re- 
printed in the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
under the date of February 25, 1943, was a 
short note on your feelings about Lieutenant 
Commander Winchell. 

Just because it may be a boost to your 
morale that Lieutenant Commander Win- 
chell has been placed on the inactive list, it 
is hardly a boost in my morale but some- 
thing of a reduction, because I have the 
utmost faith in what Mr. Winchell reports 
to the people of the United States. 

As an officer of the Navy I know nothing, 
first hand, of what Mr. Winchell has done as 
an officer, but I had the very good fortune 
to help place in commission Patrol Squad- 
ron 83, which Mr. Winchell flew with on an 
enemy hunt at sea on which he manned a 
cannon in the plane in which he was flying. 
I have the utmost confidence in the com- 
manding officer of patrol 83, and he would 
not report to the commander of the South 
Atlantic Forces if Mr. Winchell had not done 
what was reported, d 
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It seems to me that people would learn 
sooner or later not to contest what Mr. Win- 
chell says in his column or radio broadcasts 
because he has been threatened many times 
with lawsuits. For some strange reason they 
just don’t seem to materialize in convictions 
or judgments. Could the reason for this be 
that Mr, Winchell has proof for what he says? 

In the same column, Mr. Congressman, 
were excerpts from statements by other peo- 
ple, newspapers, and naval authorities of 
praise and criticism. When Mr. Winchell is 
attacked by a person or persons who try to 
lower his reputation in the eyes of the Amer- 
ican people he prints both sides of the story 
so people can form their own opinion of his 
actions. 

I am one of the fighting men you refer 
to in the Navy (a yeoman, second class), 
and I would like to take this opportunity 
to defend Mr. Winchell for the majority of 
the men in the Navy. The Navy is indeed 
fortunate to have had Mr. Winchell as an 
officer who has seen actual duty on the high 
seas and in the air. 

In my way of thinking Mr. Winchell is 
something similar to a destroyer in that he 
attacks anything that his opponent may 
have without discrimination of size (or po- 
sition). 

When the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation (now the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel), and the Director of 
Public Relations approve of Mr. Winchell’s 
broadcasts, I ask you, Mr. Congressman who 
is a layman to contest the judgment of the 
men that are running this war (and a good 
job, too) in which the Navy is playing such 
an important part. 

When you speak of the fighting men of 
the Navy you may forget that Admiral Nim- 
itz is in command of the Pacific forces that 
defeated the Japs at Midway and that he is 
the same Admiral Nimitz who said that 
Lieutenant Commander Winchell's broad- 
casts were of tremendous value to the Navy. 

You have formed your opinion and have 
denounced Mr. Winchell in the press. I 
am a sailor, 21 years old, that believes in 
America with all his heart and soul and 
I, too, have formed my opinion of Mr. Win- 
chell and I say that if the country had more 
men like him it would be too bad for Hitler 
and others who dislike Mr. Winchell and the 
right of the American people to criticize 
the people they elect to serve them in public 
Office, 

I leave this old saying with you: “It is the 
truth that hurts.” 

Very respectfully yours, 
Vance I. Morris, Jr., 
Yeoman, Second Class, 
United States Navy. 


Grade Labeling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune: 

GRADE LABELING 
The minority administration in Washing- 


ton continues to disregard the mandate of 
the election last November which repudiated 
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its policies. The latest attempt to inflict 
measures repugnant to the majority of the 
Nation's citizens is Price Administrator 
Brown's announcement that fruit and vege- 
table packers will be required to use grade 
labeling on every can that they put up this 
year. 

This order is peculiarly offensive because 
it is an effort to use the war as a cloak for a 
phony reform which was investigated, ex- 
posed as fraudulent, and rejected in peace- 
time. Grade labeling is the darling of the 
Communists. According to their theory, all 
that is necessary to identify goods is to re- 
quire canners to label their products as meet- 
ing certain specified standards and the house- 
wife can then purchase according to the 
limitation of her kitchen budget. 

The process is given a false plausibility by 
the fact that grading of canned products ob- 
tains generally at the manufacturing and 
wholesale levels of that business. But, as 
canners have repeatedly pointed out, it is one 
thing to set standar’s on which canners and 
wholesalers can agree and quite another to 
write legally tight definitions such es would 
be essential to an enforceable system of grade 
labeling for consumers. When a canner and 
a wholesaler fall out on a question of grad- 
ing, the normal procedure is not to take the 
matter to court but to submit it to arbitra- 
tion. The arbitrator is, like the seller and 
the customer, an expert, and extreme pre- 
cision is, for this reason, not required in 
the standards which he is called upon to 
interpret between the two disputants, who 
have agreed in advance to accept his judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Brown and his Office of Price Admin- 
istration enjoy no such favorable circum- 
stances. If they undertake to enforce grade 
labeling they must be prepared to enforce it 
in court. That will call for grading defini- 
tions that are legally airtight and yet flexible 
enough to classify all of the variations in the 
natural products. It may be noted that peas, 
even what Mr. Brown would call substandard 
peas, are not a homogeneous subject that can 
be made to conform to specifications as ball 
bearings can. These airtight definitions 
would have to be written for literally thou- 
sands of products and would have to be ac- 
cepted by the canning industry, or at least 
made intelligible to its members. If Mr. 
Brown should undertake such a herculean 
task he might get his standards ready by the 
end of the war—if it were a longer war than 
anyone likes to anticipate now. 

Beyond the impracticability of drawing up 
understandable and legally enforceable 
standards, grade labeling would fall down be- 
cause it makes no allowance whatever for 
taste. That, of course, is something which 
cannot be standardized. Yet it is, perhaps, 
the most important factor in the salability 
and, therefore, in the real value of any canned 
food. Not only is it impossible to say that 
this product has a fancy taste and that one 
a choice or extra-standard one, as the grade 
labelers propose, but tastes vary with con- 
sumers, a fact for which we should all be 
thankful. To grade labeling there is the 
additional objection that it encourages the 
buyer to believe that the higher the grade, 
the greater the nutritional value, though gen- 
erally that is not the fact. 

Representative CHARLES A. HALLECK, of 
Indiana, has taken up the cudgels against 
Brown’s proposal in Congress and there is 
good reason to hope that this silly venture 
will be stopped before it throws the canning 
industry into further chaos and further 
diminishes the Nation’s food supply. As Mr. 
HALLEcK noted, the people voting last Novem- 
ber in effect told the administration to quit 
telling the American people that “papa knows 
best.” If the news has not reached the ears 
of the bureaucrats, as apparently it has not, 
Congress is justified in taking the sharpest 
possible measures to bring them to heel. 


41074 
The Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
swer to the letter of Vance I. Morris, Jr., 
a copy of which is inserted above by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. MAc- 
Nuson], reply was made by me as follows: 


Manch 4, 1943, 
Vance I. Morris, Jr., 
Yeoman Second Class, United States 
Navy, Headquarters Squadron, Fleet 
Air Wing Eight, Care of Fleet Post 
Office, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dran Mr. Monris: Many thanks for your 
letter of the 28th. 

Now both you and Mr. Winchell are en- 
titled to your opinion as I am to mine but 
when your friend Winchell refers to some 
14,000,000 Americans as being “damned fools” 
‘and when he peddles so much dirty, nasty 
gossip, when he refiects upon the chastity of 
Joan of Arc and when, having been certified 
fit for active duty, he asked to be deferred 
and spends much of his time hanging around 
questionable resorts, millions of Americans 
have no use for him. 

You are in the Navy but you are not the 
only one who is in the Navy and you will 
observe, if you have noted the facts, that 
Mr. Winchell does all his fighting with his 
mouth and so far as we are advised has made 
no substantial contribution, either of service 
or of property, to the war effort, while many 
of us have sacrificed practically everything 
we had in aid of the war. 

You are still young and when you reach my 
age, 67, experience will have enabled you to 
form a more accurate opinion of people gen- 
erally. 

Good luck to you—a fine man. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 


Lend-Lease 


REMARKS 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
pears in the March-April issue of the 
Army Ordnance magazine, just off the 
press, a most timely and illuminating 
article on lend-lease by Maj. Gen. C. M. 
Wesson, U. S. A., until recently Chief 
of Army Ordnance, and now Senior 
Assistant Administrator, Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration. 

The responsibility devolved upon Gen- 
eral Wesson, until a few months ago, for 
the procurement and production of guns, 
tanks, bombs, and ammunition for the 
land forces of our own and allied gov- 
ernments, including the Marine Corps, 
and for a very considerable amount of 
naval ordnance matériel. 


General Wesson’s article comes as a 
great contribution to this debate: 


LEND- UNITED NATIONS POOL RE- 
SOURCES FOR VICTORY IN GLOBAL WAR 


(Maj. Gen. C. M. Wesson) 


It is with considerable hesitation that one 
discusses the subject of lend-lease. This 
hyphenated word is apt, I believe, to conjure 
in the mind of the busy man the thought 
that it is just another way for the United 
States to give away a lot of things which in 
the end may beget only international ill will. 
Moreover, the man absorbed in his work nat- 
urally has his ount interest in those 
things which touch directly on his day-to- 
day life—such topics as the ccst of living 
versus income, the local political battle, and 
what not. Or he may, perhaps, be diverted 
by events which are sensational in character 
or which have a romantic tinge. In his 
mind, lend-lease definitely fails to present 
an appeal from any viewpoint—it just does 
not register. I thoroughly disagree with both 
of these attitudes. Lend-lease has important 
practical advantages for the United States, 
and it should be of keen interest to every 
citizen. 

In the first place, lend-lease hits the pocket 
of everyone very directly. Every man will 
have to pay his share in footing the bill 
which, I scarcely need to say, is no small 
one, And, secondly, as I shall attempt to 
point out below, it is contributing very defi- 
nitely to his present and future security. 
Furthermore, there is knight-errantry and 
romance in the delivery—to our own troops 
and to our hard-pressed allies throughout 
the world—of guns, ammunition, food, and 
medicine over submarine-infested seas. This 
is coupled with the old spirit of accomplish- 
ment which, in spite of and perhaps fre- 
quently because of, difficulties and dangers, 
has been an American heritage since colonial 
times. 

What could present a greater thrill to the 
imagination than the delivery of planes over 
sun-scorched deserts and frozen mountain 
ranges? Every day and every night, in this 
great effort, incidents are occurring which 
should stir men’s souls. The Greeks at 
Thermopylae, Arnold von Winkelried at 
Sempach, and the charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava are having their modern coun- 
terparts almost daily in Great Britain, in 
Russia, in Africa, in the South Seas—every- 
where the Allied forces are meeting the 
hordes of the Axis. 

When the present world conflict began in 
September 1939, most of us in America hoped, 
and many of us believed, that we could keep 
out of it. Even after the smashing defeat of 
Poland, we rested our hopes on the Maginot 
Line, and we could see no serious threat to 
our country. But when Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, and finally France were 
overrun with bewildering speed and the Nazis 
Were poised for action on the Atlantic sea- 
board of Europe, we could no longer feel se- 
cure. In fact, it seemed to many that we 
might be facing a victorious Germany un- 
armed and alone. The Battle of Britain hap- 
pily proved that this view was wrong. The 
Royal Air Force, small but splendidly 
equipped and incredibly valiant, outfought 
and outgained the mighty Luftwaffe. Erit- 
ain was saved. As Mr. Churchill so aptly said, 
“Never in the field of human conflict was so 
much owed by so many to so few.” 

And then it began to dawn on us that 
perhaps we were among the many who owed 
so much to those few. This realization had 


its first expression in the destroyers-for-bases 


deal and later in making available, under the 
exchange contract law, rifles, cannon, and 
ammunition to England after her Army had 
been denuded of equipment at Dunkerque. 
This realization grew in strength and came 
to full fruition in the act of March 11, 1941, 
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known as the Lend-Lease Act. his act, in 
effect, was an announcement to the nations 
of the world that the United States recog- 
nized that the defeat of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan was essential to its own security. It 
expressed the calculated resolve of the United 
States to furnish all possible material aid 
and services to the nations fighting or 
threatened by the Axis, and to allow no ob- 
stacle to stand in its way. It was the only 
means for doing legally those things which 
had to be done in the interest of our future 
safety. 

This act authorizes, not loans of money, 
but loans of goods and services. By goods is 
meant not only military items, but all other 
materials essential to the war effort such as 
metals, foodstuffs, and medicines, By serv- 
ices is meant chiefiy repairs to damaged ships, 
dollar transportation costs incurred in get- 
ting weapons to the fronts, and improve- 
ments and additions to both base and trans- 
port facilities. 

There is a limit to the capacity of our 
arsenal of democracy, vast as it is. Its out- 
put must be carefully allocated. Money 
loans, permitting each Ally to be its own 
purchasing agent, would result in unre- 
strained competition between the Allies for 
our products, and that would be intolerable. 
For this reason we have elected to furnish 
them with goods and services which our Gov- 
ernment first procures itself. The goods and 
services, as procured, are divided among cur 
Allies and ourselves by expert interallied 
boards. But whoever the ultimate consumer 
may be, there ts always a single procurement 
agency—the United States Government. 

We are not the only ones supplying goods 
and services. In their own countries our 
Allies are supplying weapons, food, and ac- 
commodations to our troops abroad which 
are vital to their training and operation. For 
example, in preparing for our recent move- 
ment into North Africa a very considerable 
part of our equipment was furnished in 
Great Britain from British stocks. I wish 
to emphasize that these issues were not made 
from surplus stocks, because there was ne 
surplus, but from stocks actually held for 
issue to British troops. 

The Lend-Lease Act was passed none too 
soon, for while aid began at once to flow 
in small quantities, it takes time to convert 
appropriations into concrete things, and it 
was not until considerably later that the first 
trickle began to take on the size of a respect- 
able stream. We are only too prone to be- 
lieve that when money has been provided 
for material things, these will at once ap- 
pear. The time factor, so essential to prepa- 
ration for war, has never been recognized 
by our people as a whole. Modern warfare 
is a complex business and requires long 
periods of preparation before the plans come 
to fruition. The situation in the Middle 
East and in Africa emphasizes the months of 
long preparation required to do a proper job 
and the benefits secured by waiting until 
preparation is reasonably complete before 
initiating “all out” action. 

Of the total aid rendered before Pearl 
Harbor, less than one-third was in the form of 
military armament, the majority being foods, 
raw materials, machine tools, etc. And the 
armament percentage would have been even 
less but for the fact that the act authorized 
the diversion of our own armaments up to 
the value of $1,300,000,000 which had been 
provided for in military and naval appropria- 
tions made nearly a year before. You can't 
buy armament off the shelf. 

In this effort to aid others, many, I dare 
say, little appreciate how much in reality we 
were helping ourselves. On the passage of 
the first lend-lease appropriation under the 
act, large sums were at once put to work to 
create additional production and distribution 
facilities, At that time, 9 months before 
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we were viciously attacked by Japan, we as a 
people could not, of course, visualize the tre- 
mendous increase in production demands 
which followed the events of December 7, 
1941. But the facilities created to meet lend- 
lease demands have proved to be of inesti- 
mable value in our own war effort, particu- 
larly in the saving of priceless time—which 
means, in the end, the saving of priceless 
American lives, 

Who will dare to say what would have 
happened if England, in December 1940, 
fighting alone, her factories under a hail of 
bombs and her dollar balances approaching 
the vanishing point, could no longer have 
looked to the United States for cannon, 
powder, machine guns, ships, food, medicine, 
and other assistance of a vital nature? 

Lend-lease was launched with a fervent 
prayer that by throwing our material re- 
sources into the fray, we would ourselves be 
spared the horrors of war. Pearl Harbor dis- 
pelled that illusion. The tragic events of 
December 7 naturally produced many changes 
in the nature of the lend-lease program. No 
longer were we detached and aloof from 
physical combat in the tremendous world- 
wide struggle. We had to give greater heed 
to the needs of our own armed forces, whose 
requirements tripled overnight. We had to 
train and equip a huge army, air force, and 
navy, and do it with a minimum of delay. 
We had to build, in greatly increased num- 
bers, the ships and planes necessary to trans- 
port these forces to the fighting fronts and 
to supply them when they reached their des- 
tinatlons. At the same time, however, we 
could not ignore the pressing demands of our 
allies who were doing the bulk of the actual 
fighting. 

One fact stands out above all others—the 
war being waged all over the world should be 
considered as one war. It must be fought as 
one war, not as a series of separate wars—not 
one between the United States and Japan, 
another between England and Italy, another 
between Brazil and Germany, etc. This sin- 
gle war requires a single strategy in accord 
with which all the resources of all the United 
Nations should be put to the most effective 
use, This results in sending American tanks 
to Russia, British pilots flying American 
Kittyhawks over the Libyan Desert, American 
pilots fiying British Spitfires over occupied 
France. It means feeding American troops 
in Australia with Australian-grown food and 
sending agricultural machinery to Australia 
to help grow this food, It means British 
antiaircraft devices guarding some of our de- 
fenses and American troops guarding the 
shores of the Fiji Islands. 

From these very few examples can be seen 
the comprehensive development of the lend- 
lease idea. It can be seen that lend-lease is 
not a one-way proposition. On the contrary, 
it is a factor of tremendous weight in the 
fight which the United Nations will wage un- 
til victory is complete. It is designed so that 
each nation will bear its proportionate share 
of the task of supplying necessary goods and 
services and will make them available to those 
in position to use them to the best 
advantage. 

The development of the pooling-of-re- 
sources idea has been reflected in recent ap- 
propriations made by Congress for lend-lease 
activities. The first appropriations were 
made directly to the President and were then 
apportioned to the War Department, Treas- 
ury Department, Navy Department, Agricul- 
ture Department, and Maritime Commission 
for programs for particular items for particu- 
lar countries. Now the appropriations for 
lend-lease military, naval, and maritime 
items are lumped in the regular appropria- 
tions of the Army, Navy, and Maritime Com- 
mission, respectively. This makes for greater 
simplicity in procurement and greater flexi- 


bility in the assignment of finished material, 
The Munitions Assignments Board is the 
agency which has been set up to assign all 
military and naval items. 

We still have, however, separate appropria- 
tions for nonmilitary supplies, such as food, 
medicines, raw materials, industrial equip- 
ment, etc. Under these appropriations funds 
are allocated to various procurement agen- 
cies to buy items for specified countries. Ex- 
cept for items of a special nature which must 
be procured as needed, items which are in 
demand by more than one country, such as 
food, tanks, trucks, guns, etc., the needs for 
which can be clearly foreseen, are purchased 
in quantity and placed in depot stocks to be 
immediately available whenever and wherever 
needed to meet the exigencies of the strategi- 
cal situation. 

It seems pertinent to recount in dollars 
the extent of lend-lease aid. Dollars are 
necessarily used as the yardstick for the lack 
of any other common denominator applicable 
to so diverse a program, During the 9 lend- 
lease months of 1941, $910,000,000 worth of 
goods were transferred and $334,000,000 worth 
of services were rendered. For the first 9 
months of 1942, four times as much aid in 
these forms was given. Moreover, the propor- 
tion of military to nonmilitary items has 
greatly increased. For 1941 it was less than 
one-third, but in September 1942 about 75 
percent of the goods transferred were mili- 
tary items. 

The President, on November 15, 1942, re- 
leased some startling figures on lend-lease aid 
for October. More than $915,000,000 worth 
of goods and services had been furnished 
to our allies during the month. This topped 
the record of any previous month by more 
than a third. From July to November 1942, 
when we had the imposing task of arming, 
equipping, and transporting our strong ex- 
peditionary force now in north Africa, we 
were able to transfer $2,713,000,000 worth of 
goods and services to our allies. Two-thirds 
of the goods were military items, including 
large numbers of planes and tanks that helped 
to turn the tide in Egypt and to hold the 
lines in Russia. 

In September and October 1942—when our 
preparations for the African campaign were 
at their height—more than $918,000,000 worth 
of military items were transfererd to our 
allies. This is to be contrasted with the 
$169,000,000 worth of military items trans- 
ferred at the outset of the war in the months 
of December 1941 and January 1942. 

The basis of lend-lease appropriations is 
requirements, as well as these can be fore- 
cast. And these in turn are governed by the 
over-all strategic plans in relation to the 
availability of raw materials and production 
facilities. Because of the relative accessibil- 
ity to each other of the United States and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
because the United States and the United 
Kingdom have the production capacity which 
must supply the greater part of lend-lease 
aid throughout the world, these two nations 
have pooled their supplies and facilities with 
the objective of their best utilization for the 
effort of all concerned. 

I shall not attempt to go into the ramifica- 
tions of the complex organization designed 
to accomplish these ends, The problems in- 
volved are exceedingly intricate and difficult 
of solution. There is a constant necessity 
for give and take. The war is changing from 
day to day, and the machinery for further- 
ing it must be flexible enough to respond 
promptly to its ever-changing demands. The 
Combined Production and Resources Board 
was set up by the United States and the 
United Kingdom for the purpose of coordin- 
ating the production facilities and the avail- 
able raw materials of these nations for the 
most effective employment in the war effort. 
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The Combined Raw Materials Board, under 
direction of the Combined Production and 
Resources Board, determines the available 
supply of critical raw materials and recom- 
mends their assignment. Raw materials al- 
located to the United States must in turn he 
reallocated through the machinery of the 
War Production Board to the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, lend-lease nonmili- 
tary supply, and the home-front program. 

Lend-lease provides for the nonmilitary 
items which are required by the 43 countries 
designated by the President for lend-lease 
aid. A Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board is responsible for coordinating the as- 
signment of shipping. The Combined Food 
Board determines, in collaboration with the 
War Production Board, the Food Require- 
ments Committee, and the British Ministry 
of Food, problems which arise in connection 
with food distribution. 

The foregoing account is a gross oversimpli- 
fication of what is in reality an exceedingly 
complex series of procedures. I have only 
sought to give in a few words some idea of 
the machinery for solving the problems in 
the international field. To go into the items 
of actual purchase would take the discus- 
sion into detail which would obscure the gen- 
eral picture. The Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion is an allocating and not a procuring 
agency. The War and Navy Departments and 
Maritime Commission do the actual work of 
procuring military, naval, and maritime sup- 
plies. The disposition of the appropriations 
for nonmilitary supplies made directly to the 
President is supervised by the Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration, which, on approval of 
requests from lend-lease countries for gen- 
eral nonmilitary supplies and services, for- 
wards these requests to the proper procuring 
agency, such as the Treasury Department and 
Agriculture Department, which thereupon 
performs the actual purchasing. 

The Lend-Lease Administrator is E. R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., a great public servant whose dis- 
tinguished career is well known. One of his 
prime responsibilities is to work with the 
foreign governments in the development of 
their requirement programs for nonmilitary 
supplies and services and to cooperate with 
them and with the other agencies of our 
Government in formulating broad programs 
for lend-lease aid. The administrator must 
approve or disapprove requests of lend-lease 
nations for articles or services, deciding 
whether a given article or service is properly 
lend-leasable and whether it could be ob- 
tained more advantageously in some other 
fashion. A prime requisite in establishing 
the lend-leasability of an article is that it 
must accelerate the war effort. The approval 
of requisitions by the administrator is in 
no sense final if in competition with our own 
requirements. In such cases, they have to 
be cleared through the War Production Board 
before they can be routed to the various pro- 
curing agencies to undertake purchase. 

The office of Lend-Lease Administration has 
a dual responsibility: It is a friendly and 
sympathetic sponsor for the various lend- 
lease countries; yet it must assure itself of a 
real justification for the goods and services 
requested by them. In certain countries we 
have missions which do the preliminary 
screening of requests which are being 
initiated by these countries. These missions 
work under the supervision of the State De- 
partment representatives in these countries, 
They supply us with information most help- 
ful in arriving at sound decisions. In other 
cases, the office must proceed without the 
help of such missions. 

The Office of Lend-Lease Administration 
is a part of the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment. It is the agency set up by the Presi- 
dent to keep the records of lend-lease trans- 
actions and report to him the status of the 
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lend-lease program as a whole. This includes 
all projects under lend-lease, whether un- 
dertaken by the Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission, the Treasury, or Agriculture De- 
partments. The lend-lease policy initiated 
by this Government will stand, in my judg- 
ment, as the greatest single step forward 
ever made in promoting international good 
will. What effect it will have on the post- 
war world no one can forecast. The basic 
philosophy of lend-lease may be, and let us 
hope it will prove to be, the foundation for 
great tion among the nations of the 
world and an everlasting factor in the main- 
tenance of peace. 

One thing is certain today. We are getting 
big dividends from the lend-lease program. 
On November 9 a release from the White 
House quoted the President to the effect 
that the magnificent British victory in Egypt 
was aided to an important extent by the 
Lend-Lease Act and is an outstanding 
example of the combined use of American and 
allied resources. The President further said: 
“While we must not overlook the fact that the 
larger part of the equipment used in Egypt is 
of British origin, we have a right to be proud 
that so much and such excellent equipment 
from American factories and shipyards con- 
tributed to the victory. In particular, we 
should be gratified by the performance of 
American-made tanks. In the Egyptian cam- 
paign we can see the vindication of the lend- 
lease idea. We propose to continue to ex- 
pand our lend-lease aid to all of our allies 
until complete victory is achieved.” 


Message to the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, West- 
brook Pegler suggests a little more plain 
speaking, a little more consideration for 
America. The President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt might well read again his mes- 
sage of February 3: 


New Tonk, February 3.—Any further re- 
marks about the need of a second front on 
the European Continent and of more weap- 
ons, explosives, and food in Russia and China 
should be addressed not to the American 
people, who have nothing to say in such mat- 
ters, but to the White House, Washington. 

Josef Stalin’s speaking is tough, practical, 
and heartening because he is, in effect, al- 
ways threatening to take Adolf Hitler into a 
locked room, in person, when he catches up 
With him, and pull him apart by hand, and 
when this war is done, if Hitler hasn't cut 
his own throat or hopped off his mountain, 
the little tough guy probably will arrange 
some personal and dramatic humiliation for 
him. His talks are good for us. He makes 
good his threats and he doesn’t talk non- 
sense. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek takes a pretty 
picture, also makes a good speech, is said to 
speak Americanism with a soft, magnolia 
drawl. She is welcome and very popular here 
and, in a manner of speaking, she can help 
herself to whatever we have that her people 
need to fight the Japanese. 

But both of these rulers—I think it is 
correct to speak of Mme, Chiang Kai-shek 


as a ruler—certainly know that the American 
people have given President Roosevelt full 
power to allocate our equipment and food 
as he thinks best. Stalin knows, further, 
that the American citizen has no more power 
than one of his own subjects to interfere 
with the general staff. Our people don’t 
know how much stuff we have sent to Russia 
or anywhere else, and therefore are in no 
position to judge whether it has been too 
little or could have been more, which is all 
right with us, too, for the time being, al- 
though there may be some complaints, one 
way or another, when the bill is added up. 
FREE-HANDED HARRY 

Last summer, when the Communists here 
and in London were hollering for a second 
front and Charlie Chaplin and Orson Welles, 
those night-club commandos of the Holly- 
wood front, were demanding that American 
men walk up some continental beach through 
machine-gun fire, none of our people at home 
and few of our soldiers had the faintest sus- 
picion that the expedition to north Africa 
was being organized. That seems to go 
for Wendell Willkie, too, who certainly gave 
a brilliant performance in the role of a dumb 
one. 


If it is tools and/or food that Stalin and 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek want, the person 
to see is Harry Hopkins, also residing at the 
White House. He has it all under his hand, 
having been deputized by President Roosevelt 
to handle all such matters. He has never 
been stingy with the American people’s pos- 
sessions and money, and if he has on hand 
enough of what the Russians and Chinese 
need, after our own fighters have been taken 
care of, he can be relied on to take it out of 
the arsenal of democracy and send it along. 

Madame Chiang has been very nice about 
it all, but there have been times when Stalin 
has seemed a little impatient, not to say con- 
temptuous, and that doesn’t do anyone any 
good. It certainly gives the Nazis reason to 
hope that he might do something independent 
whenever he thinks he has had enough fight- 
ing or has won back enough country. 

The same idea naturally flits through the 
thoughts of the Americans who are doing all 
they can and trying harder all the time. How 
would he like it if President Roosevelt should 
get up some Sunday night and point out to 
the American people that, after all, Stalin 
isn’t doing, never has done, and hasn't prom- 
ised to do anything at all for the United 
States, but has fought only for Russia and 
didn’t fight a lick until Hitler attacked 
him? 

He would burn up, and any such candor 
from the American President in response to 
suggestions that we have been dogging it 
might break up the United Nations. But 
none of our big men ever speaks that way. 
They and our people are always cheering for 
Russia and the people assume that we have 
been sending Russia all we can. 

HOLDING UP PRODUCTION 


President Roosevelt will never say it, but 
Mr. Stalin certainly knows that one impor- 
tant reason why we haven’t been able to do 
more for him and a reason, therefore, why 
some incalculable number of Russian soldiers 
and civilians have been slaughtered is that 
his Communists in the United States did 
their worst to prevent the production of ma- 
chine tools, weapons, and everything else 
that he has needed, during a period of al- 
most 2 years. These Communists are his 
people and he knows it, and no denials by 
Earl Browder or any others will disprove the 
direct connection which has been recognized 
e Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt 


If he wants to call them home and execute 
them for this that will be all right with the 
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people of the United States because they 
are a traitorous, treacherous, evil lot and 
they belong to him. In the matter of war 
goods, all complaints as to quantity, eae 
or tardy delivery should be addressed to thi 
management, in writing, and not to the 
help by radio. 


The Transfer of the Meat Inspection 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert here an editorial 
from the March issue of the Journal of 
the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, protesting against the transfer 
of the Meat Inspection Division from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, where it has 
functioned effectively for many years, to 
the newly organized Food Distribution 
Administration: 

THE TRANSFER OF THE MEAT INSPECTION SERVICE 

On February 9, 1943, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude R. Wickard announced an 
order transferring the Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion from the Bureau of Animal Industry 
to the Livestock and Meats Branch, Food 
Distribution Administration. This transfer 
puts meat inspection into the agency now 
performing the marketing and distribution 
functions of the Department of Agriculture 
and is part of the scheme evolved as a result 
of the President's Executive order of Decem- 
ber 5, 1942, which placed upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture full responsibility tor and 
control over the Nation’s food progra 

Under the Executive order the Department 
of Agriculture's administrative set-up is re- 
grouped into three major units: The Food 
Production Administration, the Food Distri- 
bution Administration, and the Agricultural 
Research Administration. The first two are 
new agencies. Herbert W. Parisius, former 
Associate Director of the Office for Agricul- 
tural War Relations, was designated by Sec- 
retary Wickard as Director of Food Produc- 
tion, but resigned 5 weeks later and was suc- 
ceeded by M. Clifford Townsend, former Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration Admin- 
istrator. Roy F. Hendrickson, Administrator 
of the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion, was designated Director of Food Dis- 
tribution. The Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration remains under the direction of 
Eugene C. Auchter, who has held this post 
for some time. 

In the announcement of the new admin- 
istrative set-up made on December 10, 1942, 
Secretary Wickard also indicated the depart- 
mental agencies to be consolidated, as fol- 
lows: 

Into the Food Production Administration: 
Agricultural Conservation and Adjustment 
Administration (except the Sugar Agency); 
Farm Credit Administration; Farm Security 
Administration; that part of the Division of 
Farm Management and Costs of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics concerned pri- 
marily with planning of current agricultural 
production; that part of the Office of Agri- 
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cultural War Relations concerned primarily 
with food production, 

Into the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion: Agricultural Marketing Administration, 
the Sugar Agency of the Agricultural Con- 
servation and Adjustment Administration, 
that part of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Agricultural Research Administration 
concerned primarily with regulatory activi- 
ties, that part of the Office of Agricultural 
War Relations concerned primarily with food 
distribution. 

From the beginning the rumored transfer 
of the Meat Inspection Division from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, where it has 
served for many years as an essential cog in 
the machinery used to trace and help control 
outbreaks of infectious and contagious dis- 
eases of livestock, has caused grave concern 
and misgivings among cattlemen, livestock 
growers, and loss-prevention associations, 
sanitary officials and veterinary organiza- 
tions, in fact, among all agencies which are 
vitally interested in the effective control of 
livestock plagues. The coordinated activities 
of the various divisions of the Bureau have 
been looked upon as indispensable to the all- 
around efficiency which that agency repeat- 
edly has demonstrated in dealing not only 
with domestic disease problems but especially 
with foreign livestock plagues, such as foot- 
and-mouth disease, when introduced into 
this country. Such considerations are espe- 
cially significant in wartime, when animal 
disease control in foreign countries is at a 
low ebb and when vessels pass between our 
shores and foreign ports at an accelerated 
rate and under wartime secrecy. 

During the stress of the war emergency 
the shortage of trained veterinary personnel 
in every activity of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry has become more acute. Thus, the 
transfer of the Meat Inspection Division with 
its personnel of some 900 experienced veter- 
inarians, selected for their known efficiency 
in the service to be performed, removes a 
great reservoir of trained men from the im- 
mediate direction of the Bureau and places 
them where their prompt mobilization in an 
emergency might be delayed, and so prove 
disastrous. Such a contingency is a dismay- 
ing thought—especially at a time when the 
livestock industry of the Nation is being 
asked by the Department of Agriculture to 
vastly increase production. 

It is known that many organizations 
directly concerned with the welfare of the 
livestock industry and the protection of our 
animal resources have watched with growing 
concern the change in the Bureau herein 
discussed. The lack of official information 
about the move, while it was being con- 
sidered and before it was officially announced 
on February 9, is not easy to comprehend. 
So far as known, no hearings on the advisa- 
-~ bility of the transfer were ever held. Aside 
from the statement by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that “the present administrative 
policies of the meat inspection service will 
be continued without any lowering of the 
high standards of inspection already estab- 
lished,” there has been no official pronounce- 
ment or assurance, to our knowledge, that 
the. services of the Meat Inspection Division 
essential to and previously coordinated with 
other livestock disease control work of the 
Bureau will be available under the new set- 
up. In short, the rationale of the move, 
other than being covered by the over-all 
authority conferred by the Executive order 
of December 5, has never been made clear. 

Our readers will find further viewpoints 
expressed in Congressman GILLIE’sS able and 
thoughtful speech before the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 1, which is reprinted 
as the leading article in this issue, and in 
the letter of January 21 from the board of 
governors to Secretary Wickard which will 
be found in the news section. 


An American Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr, BROOKS, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Shreveport Times: 

AN AMERICAN CHARTER 


Every day of this war, every new and 
strong stone built into the physical founda- 
tion of freedom’s definance of tyranny and 
evil, etches deeper and deeper into the records 
of time the inexorable fact that the United 
Nations have no binding accord or agree- 
ment among themselves as a whole as to what 
they will do or try to do with victory once 
they attain it. 

Every new name etched by death upon 
history’s hallowed rolls of American youths 
who die for home, for family, for country, 
and for freedom leaves unanswered the one 
great question of whether the future will re- 
veal these men to have died in vain, as did 
their ancestors, their predecessors, in 1917 
and 1918. 

We fight for liberty, for freedom, for de- 
mocracy, for the right to live our own lives 
so long as we live in decency—all that is true. 
But those noble causes will become mere 
words unless we also pledge ourselves to 
hold and protect our great objectives once we 
have reached their threshold—unless we win 
the peace as well as the war. 

What guaranty is there today that when 
we stand bloody and worn at the line of 
military victory we will still be willing to 
go forward with the red blades of our swords 
still on high, determined to see that never 
again does the youth of civilization slash its 
way through horrible paths to victory only 
to find that peace is merely defeat? 

The answer is: Absolutely none. 

Regardless of milk and honey speeches, re- 
gardless of spiritual hopes of those who vision 
a brotherhood of man, regardless of confer- 
ences on the bobbing waves of the Atlantic 
or amid the olive groves of Africa, these facts 
today are self evident: 

1. The United States of America, which 
must bear the greatest brunt physically and 
economically in both making and maintain- 
ing peace, is not committed in any binding 
way to any action of any kind to preserve 
the fruits of victory for which it is offering 
the lifeblood of its youth. 

and Russia are bound by a vague 
but formal treaty to remain united mili- 
tarily against Germany (alone) for 20 years 
after the war, but neither has any legal and 
binding agreement with any other member 
of the United Nations as to post-war plans. 

China, like the United States, is bound to 
nothing, so far as peace or peace years are 
concerned. 

2. Russia is not even committed to con- 
tinuing the war once she is able to drive the 
Nazis back into their own land. Stalin 
clearly has indicated that—as recently as 
this week, England is committed by 
Churchill’s word—which all accept—to help 
the United States finish Japan if Germany 
falls first. But, Russia is Japan’s friend by 
& binding treaty which both nations are 
rigidly observing—at the expense to the 
United States of bases from which our air 
forces quickly might destroy our Pacific 
enemy if our Russian ally were willing to let 

the way be open. 
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8. There is nothing in the way of binding 
agreement among any of the United Nations 
to prevent another peace table free-for-all 
such as came in 1919 and the years following 
when nations squabbled or remained aloof 
from each other even as their sons who died 
for world decency lay moulding in the ground, 

None of this can be altered merely by con- 
ferences or by esthetic, and sometimes in- 
tentionally anesthetic, oratory by individuals. 

No agreement by any President of the 
United States, now or in the future, with 
another nation is binding upon this nation 
until it has been approved by the United 
States Senate, with two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present voting approval. 

No international agreement approved by 
the United States Senate is worth the paper 
it is written on, so far as posterity is con- 
cerned, unless its purposes and principles also 
are paralleled in the hearts of both the people 
of this Nation and the people of the nation 
or nations with which it is made. 

The Atlantic Charter is simply a state- 
ment of individual aims—high and noble 
aims—of Winston Churchill and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as individuals, binding upon 
no one but them. It opens the way to many 
new nations in this world, each to be self- 
determined, free, and holding the power and 
right to go its own way. There is nothing 
to determine whether that way shall be good 
or evil. The “four freedoms” are simply 
expression of hopes—again, high and noble— 
by President Roosevelt in an annual report 
to Congress on the state of the Nation. The 
Casablanca Conference is presented as the 
“Unconditional Surrender Conference” but 
the words “unconditional surrender” do not 
appear in any official communiqué or docu- 
ment concerning it; they are simply one 
expression of one individual. The conference 
was participated in by only two nations and 
is binding on no nation so far as peace or 
the post-war period is concerned. 

The whole question is not one of individ- 
uals. No one knows, whether President 
Roesevelt, Mr. Churchill, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Joseph Stalin or others of political leader- 
ship today will hold their political positions 
or be alive when peace is made. The point 
is that nothing that any individual political 
leader does is binding upon any nation or 
any people unless it carries the authorized 
approval of that nation and its official gov- 
ernment. In the case of Russia, Stalin’s de- 
cisions are final. In the case of the United 
States and England, no president and no 
prime minister may, alone, bindingly commit 
his nation to specific details of a future 
course. Woodrow Wilson forgot in 1917-18 
that no one man can commit the whole 
United States. That must not be forgotten 
now. 

What is needed—and what must be had— 
is binding action by nations themselves, sep- 
arately and as a whole. This could be ac- 
complished by such a simple process as: 

1. Passage by Congress of a resolution, or 
similar document, definitely laying down 
principles which this Nation will follow in- 
ternationally in the post-war years and defi- 
nitely committing this Nation to follow those 
principles to their full culmination. 

2. Acceptance of such document by each of 
the United Nations—especially by Russia, 
England, and China—and agreement by 
them to follow its course in making peace and 
in maintaining it. 

Thus, an American Charter, growing into a 
world United Nations Charter, would be cre- 
ated, binding upon nations and not merely 
on individuals, ending all fear that when 
fighting is ended confusion and chaos may 


Such a congresisonal resolution should be 
so simple that there could be no misunder- 
standing its purpose, either by other na- 
tions, by the American people, or by Amer- 
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ican politicians. It should be amply definite 
to make clear that if we are fighting to end 
aggrandizement by Axis Nations, we also are 
going to block any aggrandizement desired 
by any of the United Nations. 

Such a resolution should not be the child 
of any political party or faction. It should 
be drawn by congressional leadership of all 
political parties and factions, just as our own 
Declaration of Independence was drawn in 
its fundamentals by a committee represent- 
ing all outstanding viewpoints of the Revo- 
lutionary days. 

Passed by Congress, it should become part 
of the political platform of each major polit- 
ical party in coming national elections so that 
all threat of domestic political campaign dis- 
unity over post-war objectives might at one 
stroke be removed from our national life. 

Such a document would be an interna- 
tional declaration of independence of free- 
dom from tyranny, yet also an international 
declaration by civilized nations of voluntary 
interdependence on each other in preserving 
good over evil. 

The lack of binding agreement as to post- 
war aims and binding principles under 
which to seek them is heading this Nation 


and other civilized nations of the world. 


along the same rash path which proved so 
disastrous in 1917 and 1918 and the following 
years, 

Then, as now, the Allies fought together 
with only noble but ethereal theses by indi- 
vidual political leaders as post-war aims. 

Then, as now, the people themselves were 
ignored, and in ovr own Nation their elected 
Representatives in Congress were ignored. 

It is now a matter of record that the path 
of 1917-18 led only to an abyss into which 
all hopes for lasting peace, for international 
decency, and safety, were dropped. 

The path of today will reach the same 
end unless a new course is charted—and 
charted scon. Civilization must not in the 
1940’: receive the below-the-belt blow its 
own leaders dealt it in the 1920’s. 

This is a people's war—and the peace must 
be a people's peace. The responsibility for 
action now rests clearly with the Congress of 
the United States—and nowhere else. Let it 
act, now, fearlessly, courageously, as the Con- 
tinental Congress of 1776 acted in proclaim- 
ing the course of liberty and democtacy 
which has kept this Nation's lifeblood flow- 
ing red and strong for 167 years. 


Do It Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 26, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Demo- 
crats and Republicans have many things 
in common. One is to clean the house 
of the New Deal; without delay get rid 
of the fuzzy-wuzzies who are hurling 
monkey wrenches into what would other- 
wise be the smooth running Government 
machinery. 

Hon. Jon W. FLANNAGAN, JR., Demo- 
erat, from Virginia, expressed my views 
more forcefully, more interestingly, than 
I have been able to do when he spoke in 
the House on March 5, 1943. 

With the permission of the gentleman 
from Virginia, I am reprinting and mail- 
ing copies of those remarks. 


Andrew Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
18th of this month in this city there will 
be a premiere showing of Tennessee John- 
son, a picture depicting the life, charac- 
ter, and achievements of President An- 
drew Johnson, 

On the showing of this picture in the 
city of Knoxville, Tenn., on February 17 
of this year, former State senator, the 
Honorable E. E. Patton, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., delivered a memorable address on 
this illustrious Tennesseean and great 
American. I think it is good enough to 
give to the Nation and insert it in the 
Record as an extension of my remarks. 

ANDREW JOHNSON, 1808-75 


Mayor of Greeneville, Tenn., State senator, 
Congressman, Governor of Tennessee, United 
States Senator, Military Governor of Tennes- 
see, Vice President, President. A great Ten- 
nesseean; agreat American. “His faith in the 
people never wavered.” 

Lord Macauley has said that a people who 
do not remember the great deeds of worthy 
ancestors will never do anything worthy of 
celebration by posterity. 

I congratulate the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
movie corporation and the Tennessee Theater 
for their gracious recognition of the sterling 
qualities of Andrew Johnson, one of America's 
greatest men. I want to express personally 
and in behalf of the people of Knoxville our 
gratitugle for this expression of recognition 
of Knoxville in giving this premiere showing 
here. 

A great American has said that a man 
should be judged, not by the heights that he 
reaches, but by the difficulties that he over- 
comes in reaching the heights. Judged by 
that standard, I regard Andrew Johnson as 
the greatest man that this Nation has 
produced. 

Born in poverty, of honest and respectable 
parents,.he fought his way through almost 
insuperable difficulties to the highest office 
in the world, and he never compromised with 
corruption or disloyalty. 

Here let me correct one of the glaring mis- 
takes of history: Johnson’s wife, Eliza Mac- 
Cardle, did not teach him to read; he could 
read when he brought his mother and step- 
father to Greeneville in a one-horse wagon 
drawn by a blind pony, but she did teach him 
to write. If you will look at the signatures 
of the President, you will find that Johnson’s 
ranks with the best. 

He never attended school a day. He not 
only did not go to college or high school, but 
he was not even in grammar school. If ever 
this country produced a self-educated man, 
it was Andrew Johnson. Ingersoll said that 
a college is a place where bricks are polished 
and diamonds are dimmed; that a college 
education might have ruined Abraham Lin- 
coln. We do not argue the question; we leave 
that to eternity, 

But Johnson had all of the elements of 
greatness—intelligence, integrity, and cour- 
age. A man who joined in debate with John- 
son knew that he had not been to a Sunday 
school picnic, but that he had engaged in 
intellectual combat with a giant. 

Yes, he had integrity; he never sold out and 
he never compromised his convictions in or- 
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der to attain political preferment. He was 
the only man in this country who did not 
change his opinion about the right of a State 
to secede. He said a State could not, legally 
or morally, leave the Union. When the war 
closed and both the North and South had 
changed their attitude toward secession, 
Johnson stood adamant, and said the South- 
ern States had not been out of the Union 
and that their Representatives and Senators 
should be admitted to Congress. 

Johnson was the only Senator from the 11 
Southern seceding States to retain his seat 
in the Senate; and it is interesting to know 
that a Congressman from Louisiana kept his 
seat in the House until March 4, 1861. When 
Johnson took the oath of office as Vice Presi- 
dent, his State had not been readmitted to 
the Union; so, strictly speaking, he was ele- 
vated to office although he was a foreigner to 
the country over which he was called to rule. 

It is proper for me to say, at this juncture, 
that Johnson’s speech in the Senate, in the 
inception of the Confederacy, put more than 
200,000 Border States men in the Union Army 
and perhaps they were the men who turned 
the tide and saved the Union from dissolution 
and destruction. Johnson has not been 
given full credit for this. 

At the age of 10 he was apprenticed to a 
tailor; moved to Greeneville, Tenn., when he 
was 18 years of age. There he set up a tailor 
shop and plied his trade while he informed 
himself on the issues of the day. He joined 
a debating society so he could learn to express 
himself while on his feet. At the age of 20 
he was elected an alderman of Greeneville. 
There was on the ticket with him, when he 
made his first race for office, a man by the 
name of Mordecai Lincoln, a distant cousin 
of Abraham Lincoln; his last race for office— 
the Vice Presidency in 1864—was with Abra- 
ham Lincoln. He died on a farm that had 
been owned by Isaac Lincoln, the great uncle 
of President Lincoln; thus we see how the 
life of Lincoln and Johnson crossed and re- 
crossed, 

These two men had the least amount of 
formal education of any of our Presidents and 
yet they gave a good account of themselves 
and both belong in the category of greatness. 

Johnson was alderman and mayor of 
Greeneville; he served in the Tennessee Sen- 
ate; was a Member of Congress for 10 years, 
Was elected Governor of Tennessee in 1853; 
reelected in 1855. In this connection it is 
well to remember that he was the first Gov- 
ernor to occupy the present capitol; and that 
he is the father of our present system of 
public schools. He was denied the advantage 
of an education and this made him the more 
anxious to see that every child had an oppor- 
— to attend school at the expense ot the 

In 1857, he was elected to represent Ten- 
nessee in the United States Senate, where 
he was a foeman worthy of the steel of the 
brightest and best that the Nation produced, 
He never sought a quarrel, but he never 
shirked a duty or evaded a responsibility. 
In 1862, President Lincoln asked him to re- 
sign his seat in the Senate in order to be- 
come Military Governor of the State; he 
was also a brigadier general, and this fact 
has often been overlooked by the historian. 

He was again elected to the United States 
Senate in 1875 and attended a special session 
of the Senate, but died in July of that year. 
He is the only President ever to serve in 
the Senate after his term in the White 
House; the only President who never at- 
tended school a day; the only Southern Sena- 
tor to retain his seat in the Senate when 
the South seceded; was the only President 
to be impeached—but not convicted. He 
met the charges like a man and refused to 
compromise in order to save himself the 
humiliation of being convicted and turned 
out of office. 
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He requested that his head be pillowed 
on the Constitution when he was laid to rest 
and that his body be wrapped in the Ameri- 
can flag. Deep-cut in the shining marble of 
his monument are these words: “His faith 
in the people never wavered.” 

William Shakespeare, in Macbeth, says this 
about the murdered king: 


“Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; 
Treason has done his worst, nor stecl, nor 
poison, 
Malic domestic, foreign yevy, nothing 
Can touch him further.” 


So it is with Andrew Johnson: his life was 
a struggle and a conflict but he counted his 
struggles as an asset of character; and he 
bore himself with dignity and courage in 
every conflict. 

On a beautiful hill in the edge of Greene- 
ville, Tenn., “rest at last the ashes of this 
restless man.” In the distance can be seen 
the blue mountains which he loved so well; 
there with his head pillowed on the Consti- 
tution, which he upheld so valiantly, and 
with his body wrapped in the sacred folds of 
the American flag, he awaits the day of the 
resurrection, careless alike of sunshine and 
of storm. 


Lend-Lease Aid to Russia 
REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, at page 
A781 of the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor, I inserted an order of the 
day issued by Premier Stalin of Russia 
and called attention to the fact that in 
that order he did not mention either 
the United States or Great Britain, nor 
did he mention either President Roose- 
velt or Prime Minister Churchill. 

But on the other hand he said that, 
“In view of the absence of a second front 
in Europe, the Red Army alone is bearing 
the weight of the whole war.” 

I called attention to that statement 
because there was a great furor going 
on throughout the press concerning it, 
and I wanted every Member of Congress 
to have that statement before him. 

Whatever else may be said of Premier 
Stalin, he is for Russia first, and he does 
not hesitate to say so. Whatever may be 
said of Prime Minister Churchill, he is 
for Great Britain first, and has said 
frankly that he “was not chosen Prime 
Minister to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire.” I admire them 
for their frankness, for I can truthfully 
say that my first interest is the welfare 
of the United States of America. 

On yesterday Admiral William H. 
Standley, the United States Ambassador 
to Russia, made a statement which ap- 
peared in the New York Times this morn- 
ing in two different articles—one by the 
United Press and one by the Associated 
Press. 

I am inserting both of them in. the 
Recor in order that you may also have 
them before you for ready reference, 


They read as follows: 


ENVOY WARNS AT MOSCOW OF LEND-LEASE 
EFFECT HERE 

Moscow, March 8—Admiral William H. 
Standley, United States Ambassador, said 
today that news of important American aid 
was being kept from the Russian people and 
he suggested that Russian authorities sought 
to give the impression that Russia was fight- 
ing the war entirely alone. 

Admiral Standley said also by implication 
that Russia was reluctant to exchange infor- 
mation on conduct of the war and that unless 
Congress felt that it was helping Russia, it 
might be inclined to hesitate before it passed 
the pending lend-lease extension bill. 

“It is not fair to mislead Americans into 
giving millions from their pockets, thinking 
that they are aiding the Russian people, with- 
out the Russian people knowing about it,” 
Admiral Standley said at a press conference. 

{Premier Joseph Stalin said in his order of 
the day to the Russian Army on February 23, 
the United Press recalled, that “in view of the 
absence of a second front in Europe the Red 
Army alone is bearing the whole weight of 
the war.” Throughout his message Mr. 
Stalin emphasized that Russia was depending 
on her own resources.] 

Admiral Standley, the blunt Navy man 
sent here on a key diplomatic assignment 
after a distinguished career of nearly 40 years 
that took him to the high post of Chief of 
Naval Operations, made his statement when 
he was asked about the fact that British 
and American, but not Russian newspapers 
had published an acknowledgment by the 
Russian Red Cross of American aid. 

“Well, there is no question that people in 
America know the facts and that here the 
people don’t,” Admiral Standley said. 

“Ever since I have been here, I have been 
carefully looking for recognition by the Rus- 
sian press of the fact that they are getting 
material help through America, not only 
through lend-lease but through the Red Cross 
and the Russian-American Relief. And I 
have yet failed to find any acknowledgment 
of that. 

“The American people are giving aid out 
of a friendly feeling for the Russians, but the 
Russian people do not know about it.” 

HE SEES LITTLE PROGRESS 

Asked whether there had been any progress 
in the exchange of information between the 
Russian and United States Governments, Ad- 
miral Standley said there had been no ob- 
vious change in Russia’s attitude concerning 
exchange of information dealing with the 
conduct of the war. 

When asked why he thought the Russian 
authorities were not informing their people 
regarding the aid received, Admiral Standley 
said: 

“They seem to be trying to create the im- 
pression at home as well as abroad that they 
are fighting the war alone. 

“There appears to be a desire on the part 
of the Russians to create the impression that 
they are fighting the war with their own 
resources rather than acknowledge help from 
anyone.” 

In a discussion of extension of the Lend- 
Lease Act, Admiral Standley said that the 
bill to that effect had passed the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee and the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

“But as those familiar with legislative pro- 
cedure know,” he continued, “it is a long 
way from the Foreign Affairs Committee to 
enactment. The American Congress is 
rather sensitive. It is generous and big- 
hearted as long as it feels that it is helping 
someone. But give it the idea it is not 
helping, and it might be a different story.” 
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Finps “No Po.rricat Mortvx“ 


Moscow, March 8—Admiral Standley in 
the course of his press conference statement 
today to the effect that he did not think 
the Russian people were being told the com- 
pies story of United States aid to Russia, 
said: 

“I find no political motive to this. It is 
only an effort to create the impression with 
their own people that they are pulling them- 
selves through by their own bcot straps.” 

“The Russian people have no opportunity 
to know they are being helped by the Amer- 
ican people,” he added. “I mean the plain 
American people who are digging down in 
their own pockets.” 

The Ambassador said the Russians were 
getting numerous things from the United 
States. 

“You can say planes by the thousands,“ 
he declared. 

It was pointed out to Admiral Standley 
that recently several Russian generals told 
foreign correspondents they were getting no 
American help at the front except trucks. 

“They are getting plenty of other kind of 
war material,” said Admiral Standley. “If 
it's not at the front, I don't know what they 
are doing with it.” 

The Ambassador said he planned to see 
Premier Stalin soon. 

Asked about the second front question, 
Admiral Standley said he was not sure what 
the Russians would consider a second front. 


The President’s Message on Election 
of the Governor by the Puerto Rican 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
press statement released by me on the 
message from the President read today 
about the election of the Governor of 
Puerto Rico: 


I am happy that the President has recom- 
mended to Congress a favorable consideration 
of amendment to the organic act of Puerto 
Rico so as to grant to my people the right to 
elect this governor. As a Puerto Rican I feel 
greatly satisfied that the President has made 
a partial recognition of the rights of my 
country to its self-government and freedom. 
As a representative of my people in Congress, 
I am also especially satisfied, because since the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, in 1940, I requested 
that right for my people through a bill I 
introduced then in the House of Representa- 
tives. Lately I made the same request 
through a bill introduced in January 1943. 
I presented the request also, since about 6 
months ago, directly to the President. 

The people of Puerto Rico will unani- 
mously welcome the message of President 
Roosevelt. I would have preferred that the 
President would have also recommended out- 
right the proper amendments to be made to 
the effect of granting such right to my peo- 
ple as soon as possible. I do not see why any 
more delay should be given to this matter 
through advisory committees. The matter is 
very simple and the right of my people is so 
natural and elementary. The study and 
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final recommendations about the bill should 
have been left for the appropriate House and 
Senate committees of Congress, so that open 
and frank action on the matter may be 
taken at once. In this last manner the mat- 
ter was already recommended, since about 20 
years ago, by the Coolidge administration, al- 
though Coolidge’s administration at that 
time was not championing world-wide self- 
determination and freedom for all les. 

The President would have given better 
news to the Puerto Rican people if with his 
message he had announced the resignation or 
withdrawal at once of the present Governor 
of Puerto Rico, Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, who 
is opposed by the overwhelming majority of 
the Puerto Rican people and by all its eco- 
nomic factors representing industry, agri- 
culture, commerce, and labor in Puerto Rico. 
I hope that with this offer of granting the 
Puerto Rican people the right to elect their 
Governor, the President, as soon as possible, 
will heed the repeated and continued request 
of the Puerto Rican people against Governor 
Tugwell, 


Trade Agreements in a New World | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. HATCH. Mr, President, in the 
March issue of the Atlantic monthly 
there appears a most interesting.and in- 
formative article entitled Trade Agree- 
ments in a New World,” written by Hon. 
Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of 
State. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRADE AGREEMENTS IN A NEW WORLD 
(By Sumner Welles) 


When this war ends, Europe and much of 
Asia will be grim places to live in or to 
contemplate. Starvation, hatred, and dis- 
ease the terrible camp followers of war 
will be more widespread than they have ever 
been before in modern times. The people 
who survive will face the job of making life 
tolerable again, or even possible. 

The rest of the world—the United States, 
the other American republics, the British 
Dominions—will by comparison be very for- 
tunate. Blood and treasure we shall have 
spent indeed, but we shall not, I feel sure, 
have seen our women and children slaugh- 
tered, our industries destroyed, our farms 
laid waste by hostile armies, our people 
starved, our brothers held as hostages. The 
plainest feelings of humanity will move us 
all to share our relative good fortune with 
those who stand in dire need of food, clothing, 
medicine, and shelter. 

But relief of this sort cannot go on in- 
definitely. The peoples of the devastated 
countries will have to re-create their indus- 
tries, bring their farms back into production, 
restore utilities and communications sys- 
tems, and generally build up again the ma- 
terial foundations of civilized life. For the 
most part they will have to do these things 
themselves. But the basis on which they are 
able to go forward, and therefore the char- 
acter of the new world which may emerge, 
will depend to an important extent on the 


attitude and policy, especially the commer- 
cial policy, of other nations, and in particular 
of the United States. 

If we and the other undevastated coun- 
tries intend to move consistently in the di- 
rection of reducing barriers to trade, then 
the European countries and the great Chinese 
Nation can move in that direction also and 
construct their new economies upon that 
basis. But if we do not have that intention, 
or if our intention is in doubt, they will have 
to plan and build for autarchy. It is there- 
fore very important that the people of the 
United States determine and make clear in 
the near future their position and inten- 
tions in this matter. 

The views of the present administration 
have been clear since 1934. They are based 
on the conviction that American interna- 
tional commercial policy, like every other pol- 
icy and act of the Government of the United 
States, should seek to further, first and all 
the time, the genuine and long-time interests 
of the people of this country. Those over- 
riding interests, in the field of foreign pol- 
icy, are two: a secure and reliable peace, and 
a prosperous and fruitful world. The good 
neighbor policy; the gradual reduction of 
trade barriers; the attempt to prevent the 
present war, and then to limit its scope, and 
finally to win it, are all based on these ulti- 
mate objectives. 

2. The first great purpose—secure peace— 
all Americans accept. The second is impor- 
tant because the first depends upon it, and 
because our own economic welfare is im- 
possible without it. Naturally it is our own 
prosperity that interests us most, but modern 
history has made it clear that no producing 
and trading nation—not even the United 
States—can be prosperous in a starving 
world, any more than a great merchant can 
be prosperous when his customers and 
sources of supply are bankrupt. 

Furthermore, the world will not be se- 
curely free from war until it is prosperous 
and fruitful. I should be the last to claim 
that economic causes are responsible, alone, 
for this or any other war. But surely it 
will not be doubted that what happened to 
the German people, and to German labor, 
and the German middie class, between 1918 
and 1933 had a great deal to do with the 
creation of the warped mentality that made 
it possible for a civilized people to accept 
a Warmongering maniac for their leader. 

It was therefore not only a humane senti- 
ment, but the soundest considerations of na- 
tional interest, that caused the President and 
the British Prime Minister to formulate, and 
the other United Nations to endorse, the great 
objectives of the Atlantic Charter: freedom 
from want and fear. Their common action 
recognizes that, unil both of these freedoms 
exist throughout the world, neither will exist 
securely anywhere. It recognizes also that 
in these two fields the interests of all peo- 
ples are the same. We are in the long run 
men together, and as men we all need food, 
shelter, freedom, security, and peace. To- 
gether, if we are wise enough, we can have 
all of them; separated by hate and jealousy 
and war we can have none. The fate of 
humankind is, in the long run, one. 

Once this is understood and acted on, the 
peoples of the world will have a chance by 
their own genius and labor to create for 
themselves and for their children a more 
fruitful and prosperous civilization than man 
has ever before known. For the thing that 
has happened in our time—and which is 
proved again by the miracle of American 
industrial production in this war—is that 
mankind now knows enough of the methods 
and techniques of production, of scientific 
agriculture, and of transport, to create from 
the world’s resources the material basis of 
a secure and decent life for all of the world's 
people, It is because this is true—because 
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of the advances of the last hundred years in 
al the sciences and techniques of produc- 
tion—that this century may indeed become 
the century of the welfare of the common 


man. 

Third. How shall we go about it? Clearly, 
in cooperation—the cooperation of free peo- 
ple everywhere to the agreed and common 
beneficial ends of peace, liberty, security, and 
plenty. 

Peace, liberty, and security require politi- 
cal collaboration, through effective common 
institutions of police, of political adjust- 
ment, and of justice. This is not the place 
to try to draw the blueprints. Assuming 
they are drawn, and that they operate well 
enough to enable a major part of the world’s 
productive powers to be applied to the pur- 
poses of peace, what are the other requisites 
for the plenty which we seek? 

Here some definite statements can be 
made. The world will have, to eat and wear, 
to live in and play with, only what the world 
produces. Efficient and continuous produc- 
tion of useful goods and services, wise use 
and development of resources, and effective 
distribution and exchange are the necessary 
bases of freedom from want anywhere, 

Production must first of all be abundant. 
This means that people must be free to work 
at jobs for which their special skills suit 
them, according to processes which are them- 
selves efficient, and with efficient tools. 
Much capital must be supplied, much knowl- 
edge spread, much training done, before this 
will be true. 

Second, production, to be profitable and 
abundant, must be well situated. We shall 
not grow bananas well in the United States, 
nor cinchona, nor coffee; nor can steel be 
made too far from the natural deposits of 
coal and iron and limestone. The division 
of production in space, both within nations 
and between nations, is fundamental to the 
attainment of the standard of living of which 
the world is capable. We shall not attain 
freedom from want anywhere without it. 

This seems to be a hard lesson for some 
Americans to learn. True, we have been 
more prosperous than many other countries; 
true, also, we have generally had a high 
tariff. But the people who connect the two 
as effect and cause forget the real causes of 
our comparative prosperity. 

Those real causes are not far to seek. We 
have had first of all an industrious, intelli- 
gent, and ambitious people, enriched by all 
the strains and skills of the Old World, living 
and working under political institutions that 
encouraged free development, and with an 
enormously rich natural environment of con- 
tinental scope. And we have had, within 
that great continental area, free trade bé- 
tween the States. The wisdom of the men 
who helped compose the early bitter trade 
disputes between the 13 States by writing the 
Constitution of the United States and by 
fighting through the great political battles 
that led to its adoption, and the wisdom of 
the judges who used the commerce clause 
of that Constitution to strike down State- 
created barriers to trade, have given us the 
largest and richest free-trade area anywhere 
in the world, and have made large-scale 
American industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment a possibility. That development is 
proof, not of the virtues of impediments to 
trade, but of the benefits of freedom. 

Many men in the United States, and sub- 
stantially all professional economists, have 
said this often. But internationally we have 
generally moved in the opposite direction, 
The total interests of all of our people— 
farmers, merchants, workmen, manufacturers, 
consumers—have been too often overlooked, 
We have built our walls too high, others have 
retaHated, and the result has been a lower 
living standard all around, even in our coun- 
try, than it otherwise would have been. 
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The economic conduct of mankind is very 
puzzling. With one hand we expend enor- 
mous energies, intelligence, and capital im- 
proving transportation, to make it easy and 
inexpensive to move goods, and with the other 
we build tariff barriers to slow the move- 
ment. Why did we build the ships and 
dredge the harbors and lay out the railroads 
and the highways and the airports in the 
first place? If we really think it mutually 
beneficial for New York and California to 
exchange the products of their labor, why do 
we doubt it as to California and England? 

4, No responsible statesman has proposed 
complete free trade for the United States, 
either tomorrow or in the measurable future, 
What is proposed, and what a growing num- 
ber of the United Nations have agreed to seek 
with us, is “agreed action * * open to 
participation by all other countries of like 
mind, directed to the expansion, by appro- 
priate international and domestic measures, 
of production, employment, and the ex- 
change and consumption of goods, which are 
the material foundations of the liberty and 
welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of 
all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce, and to the reduc- 
tion of tariffs and other trade barriers; and 
in general, to the attainment of all the eco- 
nomic objectives set forth in“ the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Many things are included in these objec- 
tives. The heart of them is increased trade. 
Production, employment, living standards, 
the stabilization of exchange, the develop- 
ment of resources, international investment, 
all depend in the long run on the facilities 
for moving goods. Unless we can make 
exchanges of goods freer, other economic 
measures will fall far short of their objectives. 

How do we propose to move from hope to 
accomplishment? Clearly by a process of 
negotiation, either between two countries at 
a time, or many. Neither we nor they ex- 
pect to act alone, nor could any of us do 
very much alone. We must first talk to- 
gether, fix our path in detail, and then go 
forward according to our various constitu- 
tional arrangements to put our detailed 
agreements in effect. 

In the United States, so far as the tariff 
is concerned, the machinery for negotiation 
and for action is already in existence. It 
consists of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
renewed in 1987 and 1940, under which the 
President is authorized, by the procedure and 
within the limits stated in the act, to enter 
into agreements about tariff rates, quotas, 
and the like with foreign governments, and 
to proclaim the changes in American rates 
necessary to carry out our part of the agree- 
ments, We have been operating under the 
act and its renewals since 1934, have made 
thirty agreements under it, and have accum- 
ulated an important body of experience, both 
as to procedures and as to the tangible and 
intangible benefits of such a program. 

Tariff making is of course within the con- 
trol of Congress, under that body’s stated 
constitutional powers to tax and to regulate 
foreign commerce. But Congress cannot 
negotiate with foreign governments and can- 
not therefore obtain reductions of their bar- 
riers by the process of negotiation and agree- 
ment. Nor can Congress, with its many other 
duties, engage in the continuous and detailed 
studies which are necessary to understand 
the actual operation of our complicated tariff 
structure and that of other countries, Ac- 
cordingly, by the act of 1934, Congress mar- 
ries part of its tariff-making power to the 
President's executive authority, and au- 
thorizes him, within the limits stated in the 
act, to make agreements and to proclaim the 
rates resulting from them. 

5. The practical operation of the trade- 
agreements program is well illustrated by the 
most recent major agreement made under the 


act—the one with Mexico, signed December 
23, 1942, and effective January 30, 1943. That 
agreement reduces, or binds at present levels, 
United States tariff rates on a number of im- 
portant products supplied to us in quantity 
by Mexico, and reduces Mexican duties on 
many agricultural and manufactured prod- 
ucts which we furnish to that country. 

Each country grents the other uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation treatment, so 
that in the future we shall receive the ben- 
efit, at once, of any tariff reductions made 
by Mexico in agreements with other countries, 
and vice versa. The most-favored-nation 
principle is spelled out in detail in its ap- 
plication to quotas, to exchange control, to 
purchases by government monopolies, and 
to other forms of regulation affecting foreign 
commerce. The specific duty reductions 
agreed to will, under the Act, be generalized 
to like articles imported from third coun- 
tries, in accordance with our long-standing 
most-favored-nation policy. We have, in 
short, agreed with Mexico to enable trade to 
move more freely, as natural economies call 
forth the movement, both between the two 
countries concerned and between them and 
otner areas, 

One great advantage of this sort of negotia- 
tion is that it can be conducted now, before 
the war is over. No one can tell in detail 
what the foreign trade of any country will 
be like after this war, but natural resources, 
climate, and many skills are permanent and 
condition the main patterns. Agreements 
based on them cannot therefore be far wrong; 
and if they err in detail they may be modi- 
fied under the emergency clause, which is 
fully developed in the Mexican agreement, 
or by renewed negotiation. 

That emergency clause, plus the general 
right of either country to terminate the 
contract at the end of the first 3 years or 
thereafter, affords adequate protection against 
unforeseen developments, and enables the 
main work to goahead. It is important that 
it should go forward now, so that when the 
fighting stops, the recuperative forces of pro- 
duction and exchange may be able to operate 
as freely and as rapidly as possible. It is 
equally important that our intentions for the 
future should be settled and made clear, so 
that the rest of the world, and especially 
those countries which must recreate their 
business life from ruins, may know what they 
can count on. 

The authority to enter into trade agree- 
ments under the 1934 act is due to expire 
next June unless action is taken again by the 
Congress to extend it. The action of the 
Congress with regard to this matter will 
furnish a real test of our intentions toward 
the future. If Congress provides adequate 
trade-agreement authority, this country will 
be able to move in the right direction, in 
concert with other “countries of like mind,” 
reducing selectively and with regard to all 
the interests concerned, and by a well-organ- 
ized and proved process of negotiation and 
agreement, the multitudinous restrictions 
that hamper our commerce with the world. 

The renewed grant of such authority, by 
as large and as bipartisan a vote as possible, 
will settle the main question. It will dem- 
onstrate that the people of the United 
States approve and intend to have their 
Government act in accordance with the 
promises and hopes expressed in their behalf 
in the Atlantic Charter, the declaration by 
United Nations and the Lend-Lease agree- 
ments, Once that has been made clear the 
rest of the world and the executive branch 
of the Government of the United States will 
know where they stand and the general 
policy that they can count on. They and 
we can then go forward, with whatever speed 
and by whatever detailed methods other de- 
velopments make possible, to carry out that 


policy. 
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The decision about the trade-agreements 
authority is not the only choice, or the most 
difficult, that the people of the United States 
will have to make about the foundations of 
the peace, But it is fundamental, and it 
happens to come first in time. Our action on 
it will be an acid test of our intentions, 


Russia and the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
on, I include the following editorial from 
the Shreveport Times: 


RUSSIA AND THE PEACE 


In Congress, in private conversation, on the 
radio, in the press and in the unspoken 
thoughts of individuals the question of what 
Russia's position will be at the peace table 
is being raised—especially if Russia then can 
claim she was the dynamo in defeating the 
Nazis in Europe. 

Will a victorious Russia dominate the Eu- 
ropean phases of the peace and the post-war 
plans, setting up a communistic Europe and 
noe communistic eyes in other directions 


Will talk of, freedom, justice, and inde- 
pendence for nations victimized by aggression 
become mere vapor, with Russia taking its 
full will of such little countries as Finland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Besserabia, Estonia, or 
Poland? 

Will the present spoken American ideals of 
a peace and a world of decency and non- 
aggression apply as equally to those countries 
which Russia already has raped, or sought to 
rape, as to those where the rape was com- 
mitted by Hitler? 

Such questions are too prevalent, the 
causes of them too obvious, to be cast aside 
lightly. To ignore them is simply to play into 
the hands of the Nazi sowers of discontent 
and disunity. They should be faced boldly, 
openly, not with a hush-hush policy. We 
have no patience with those who would lull 
the world to sleep with honeyed phrases that 
if we will just believe their siren songs and 
leave the peace to them the world will be 
happy. We have no patience, either, with the 
pessimists—a very small group—who honestly 
or for selfish reasons grumble that nothing 
can be done about the great post-war prob- 
lems—that the United States must in the 
war and also be a sucker for doing it. 

We have even less patience with those who 
pretend that anyone opposing the honey- 
phrasers are great ogres, seeking to destroy 
the world— or with those who foolishly think 
that because American democracy and Rus- 
sian communism are joined in a practical and 
working alliance in war against a common 
enemy they must also join their purely do- 
mestic social and political theories after the 
war. 

None of this is “red” baiting or discrediting 
our ally any more than it is China baiting, 
England baiting, or baiting of the South Sea 
Islands. The record on Russia and on com- 
munism is clear. It is history now that 
Russia bombed women and children of Fin- 
land without warning as the opening move in 
an effort to rape a small and helpless nation, 
The record is clear that Russia, as an ag- 
gressor of the weak, swept into Poland as alse 
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the ally of Hitler at the start of this war we 
now are fighting. Russia itself, through its 
Washington Embassy, made it equally clear a 
few days ago that she intended to claim what 
she calls her share after the war—and she 
named specifically some of the states we men- 
tioned above. It is equally a matter of record 
that Poland is so suspicious that Russia's 
post-war intentions are evil that the sched- 
uled conference between her representatives 
and the Moscow Government a few days ago 
was called off indefinitely, 

It is a matter of record also that Stalin, per- 
sonally, twice has made it clear—once during 
the past week—that Russia actually is not 
even committed to further fighting in this 
War once she is able to drive the Germans 
back to the German borders. 

Let those who talk of “red” baiting turn 
their eyes to what the situation would be at 
the peace table right now if victory miracu- 
lously should suddenly come at this very 
moment to the United Nations: 

Russia and England have a formal treaty of 
alliance and both are at war with Finland. 
The United States is at peace with Finland 
and constantly offers her protection. If 
Stalin (at a peace table now) insisted on 
completing his attempted rape of that nation, 
where would we stand? Where would Eng- 
Jand stand? Where would its treaties with 
Russia, beside its pledges of honor to us, 
stand? The same questions apply to Baltic 
states also. 

England went into this war in 1939 to pro- 
tect and save Poland. At the same time Rus- 
sia went in—unofficially—to help Hitler de- 
stroy Poland, and later switched sides. If 
Stalin, at the peace table, seeks that part of 
Poland he originally grabbed—or more— 
where would England, protector of Poland, 
be? And the United States, which has always 
been Poland’s strong friend? 

The United States, England, and China are 
pledged to destroy Japan. But Russia is 
bound by formal treaty to remain Japan's 
friend, to aid her economically and other- 
wise. How would a peace table today face 
that mess, if the war should suddenly end 
now? 

China wants power to control what she 
considers barbaric Communist Mongolian 
tribes to her north, but they are Russia’s 
friends and allies. How far would a peace 
conference get on this right now? 

Such things are not “red baiting.” They 
are hard fact—dangerous fact; far too dan- 
gerous to be ignored. If we sleep through 
them now we will simply encourage the same 
dangers that engulfed us as we slept through 
the peace years before Pearl Harbor—dangers 
which became possible and which became fact 
because we also had slept through the peace 
and the peace years following World War I. 

Adoption of the proposal we made in these 
columns yesterday for an American Charter, 
embodying the principles the United States 
will follow and insist upon at the peace table 
and after it, would go far toward avoiding 
much of the dissension that may come—that 
seems certain to come—if these problems 
are ignored, Such a charter, created by reso- 
lution of Congress and thus given the formal 
backing of the United States as a nation in- 
stead of being merely the individual and 
foundationless views of individual political 
leaders, could then be adopted by the United 
Nations as a United Nations Charter. It 
would be, as we said, an International Dec- 
laration of Independence and of willing in- 
terdependence of decent nations upon each 
other in the post-war years. 

Right now there is not one single binding 
agreement among the United Nations as a 
whole or among any group of them as to 
Post-war aims or how to achieve them. 

So far as communism and its dangers are 
concerned, those who think that we should 
try it, or that stating plain, bald, unwhole- 
some facts about it is spreading disunity, 


should remember that no reputable indi- 
vidual and no decent publication has placed 
it any lower in the human scale than have 
President Roosevelt himself, Prime Minister 
Churchill, Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles, Supreme Court Justice Robert Jack- 
son when he was United States Attorney Gen- 
eral—and many others who could never be 
classed as in any way inimical to Russia. 
We present herewith a few quotations from 
statements of their views: 

President Roosevelt, in his fireside chat of 
June 24, 1938, said in discussing democracy: 

“Be it clearly understood, however, that 
when I use the word ‘liberal’ I mean the 
believer in progressive principles of demo- 
cratic, representative government and not 
the wild man who, in effect, leans toward 
communism, for that is just as dangerous as 
fascism.” 

Prime Minister Churchill, in pledging Eng- 
land’s military support to Russia when Ger- 
many invaded the Soviet Union on June 21, 
1942, said: 

“The Nazi regime is indistinguishable from 
the worst features of communism. It is de- 
void of all principle except appetite and racial 
domination. No one has been a more con- 
sistent opponent of communism than I have 
for the past 25 years. I will unsay no words 
that I have spoken against it.’ 

On December 1, 1939, when Russia 
launched its sneak bombing of Finland, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt denounced Russia as a wan- 
ton aggressor in that act and called for the 
American public to establish in their minds 
a “moral embargo” against Russia. On the 
physical side, he asked all American firms to 
shut off all shipments of supplies of any 
kind for Russia. 

On June 1, 1941, just a few days before 
Hitler invaded Russia, President Roosevelt 
had to call out Federal troops to keep open 
the North American Aviation Co. plant in 
California which was rushing production 
for our defense—with war obviously ap- 
proaching. At that time, the then United 
States Attorney General Robert Jackson said: 

“The situation more nearly resembles in- 
surrection than a labor strike. The distinc- 
tion between loyal labor and those follow- 
ing the Communist party line is easy to ob- 
serve. Loyal labor leaders fight for a set- 
tlement of grievances. Disloyal men who 
have wormed their way into the labor move- 
ment don’t want settlements. They want 
strikes. That is the Communist party line.” 

In his comment on Hitler’s invasion of 
Russia—at the same time Churchill made 
the statement quoted above—Under Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles said: 

“This Government has often stated and, 
in many of his public statements President 
Roosevelt has declared that freedom to wor- 
ship as their own conscience dictates is the 
great and fundamental right of all peoples. 
This right has been denied to their people 
by both the Nazi and Soviet (Russian) gov- 
ernments. To the people of the United 
States, this and other doctrines of the Com- 
munistic dictatorship are as intolerable and 
as alien to their own beliefs as are the 
principles of the Nazi dictatorship.” 

Last spring, Francis Biddle, then and now 
the United States Attorney General, rendered 
a formal legal opinion in the case of Harry 
Bridges holding that communism was anti- 
American and that, since Harry Bridges was 
a Communist Party member, he was per se 
an enemy of American form of government. 

Are Roosevelt, Churchill, Biddle, Jackson, 
and Welles “red” baiters? Is this remarkable 
unity of viewpoint among them on commu- 
nism to be ignored, along with the acts which 
caused these expressed viewpoints—lest some- 
one upset some private and personal apple- 
cart of someone else? 

The United States and Russia stand as 
unbreakable military allies against a com- 
mon enemy—Germany and Italy; but not 
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against Japan. They should and will con- 
duct this alliance on strong, business-like, 
aggressive lines. Their relations after victory 
should and must be of the same friendly 
type. But we do not ask Russia to accept our 
theories of government nor must we permit 
Russians—or Americans—to force her polit- 
ical theories on us any more than we would 
bow to a British king or conduct our religious 
worship in the manner of the Chinese. 
Friendship between all of the United Na- 
tions should be strong and unending, but to 
fail to recognize that friendship between na- 
tions must be bound by acts of the nations 
themselves and of their peoples could be 
fatal. We need an American Charter of prin- 
ciples—a United Nations charter—lest in 
crushing cur enemy we also defeat ourselves. 


Economic Union Versus Political Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
by one of my constituents: 


ECONOMIC UNION VERSUS POLITICAL UNION 
(By Robert Wesley Castleberry) 


The solution to the problem of world 
peace is an economic problem and is not 
primarily a political question. Therefore, 
we should be concerned with economic union 
rather than a world political union. 

There is much frenzied activity on the 
part of certain people, who are not identified 
usually, in a military sense, with America’s 
armed forces, and who desire to establish 
some grandiose plan of world federation, 
before World War No. 2 has ended. Indeed, 
their rush to put their plans into effect, 
before the war ends is strangely reminiscent 
of the manner in which the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States was put over in the absence of the 
soldiers who fought in World War No. 1. 
Certainly the men who are fighting in this 
war should have the right to express their 
views on the subject of America’s entrance 
into any kind or character of political union 
with any nation, for that is a far more im- 
portant matter than was prohibition. 

Thomas Jefferson devoted his life to two 
great convictions and staked his reputation 
upon them. One was his belief that na- 
tions can live in peace and harmony; the 
other was democracy. It is significant that 
Jefferson's approach toward the former ideal 
was economic and not political. He knew 
Europe and wished America to be uniike it. 
Hence, he, as Washington, advocated the 
avoidance of foreign, entangling alliances. 
All of our experiences in world politics teach 
the wisdom of such admonitions. Yet, there 
are those, who would disregard all that his- 
tory teaches; would subject our priceless 
sovereignty to the caprice of the suspicious, 
jealous, subdued nations enmeshed in the 
spiderweb of world federation, perpetrated 
upon them by their conquerors; and, then, 
have us foot the bill for a notoriously hated 
world police force. Yes, the men now in 
arms would like to have a voice in such 
matters. 

The cause of war is economic—an en- 
forced and restricted form of trade and 
commerce, “enjoyed” by such powerful na- 
tions as are able to promote such relations 
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to the exclusion of weaker bidders. To end 
war, merely remove its cause, by placing 
trade and commerce on a strictly voluntary 
basis and making it a matter of accommo- 
dation rather than intrigue. When nations 
exchange commodities among themselves, as 
a matter of accommodating one another, 
only mutual frieridship can follow. We 
should eliminate the erroneous notion that 
we must have foreign markets, in the pres- 
ent sense, which is based upon the false 
assumption of the necessity of the so-called 
favorable balance of trade, which, in truth 
only impoverishes our own Nation, and sub- 
stitute therefor the realistic principle of ac- 
commodation as the prime incentive for for- 
eign trade. 

In order to accomplish this aim, it becomes 
necessary to alter the world’s monetary sys- 
tem, so that the primary function of money 
becomes, in fact, that of facilitating the ex- 
change of economic goods and services, 
whether in local or foreign trade. This step 
contemplates free trade amongst all na- 
tions. Any nation or group of nations can 
launch upon such plan at any time and 
without any economic or political sacrifices 
to any people; but, rather, gains of a social 
nature instead. Of course a world-wide eco- 
nomic union putting such a plan into effect 
would spread the scope of and hasten the 
benefits of such a plan. However, if any one 
of the larger nations should adopt such plan, 
the other nations of the world would quickly 
follow. 

The advantages to be gained by humanity 
from such an economic union are far too 
numerous to recite, They would include 
the bringing about of the only real world 
peace; a general rise in the standard of liv- 
ing, limited only by our ability to produce 
and our desire to consume; an intense and 
narrow nationalism would give way to a 
friendly, wholesome pride in nationality; 
and the elimination of the cry of certain 
densely populated nations for a so-called 
breathing space. 

The only valid objectors to such a plan 
would be the large banking groups, certainly 
the international bankers. 


A. A. A. Threats and Coercion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to insert at this point an ex- 
change of correspondence between myself 
and Mr. Fred S. Wallace, Chief of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with regard to re- 
ports that A. A. A. agents are using 
threats and coercion in their efforts to 
force 100-percent compliance with the 
A. A. A. program: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington D. C., February 23, 1943, 
Mr. FreD S. WALLACE, 
Chief, Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Watiace: During recent days I 
have received several letters from farmers in 
my district who are not conforming to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency program, 
alleging that Agricultural Adjustment Agency 


agents have threatened to close them out if 
they refuse to sign up for the 1943 program. 

Your attention is especially called to a news 
story in the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Senti- 
nel of February 12, 1943, which reads as 
follows: 

“WABASH, IND., February 12—Wabash 
County farmers today found that there is 
a joker in this year’s Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency program. 

“Those calling on the township sign-up 
committees are told that they do not have 
te sign nor agree to take part in the Gov- 
ernment program, but, the committee then 
explains that any farmer seeking a priority 
permit during the coming year for building 
material, needed farm-machinery repairs, or 
new farm machinery will be required to show 
that they are cooperating 100 percent with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency pro- 

am.” 

I would like to know if the Department of 
Agriculture condones this type of coercion, 
and would appreciate receiving your com- 
ment on these reports at an early date. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. GILLIE. 
| UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1943, 
Hon. GEORGE W. GILLIE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. GILLIE: This is in reply to your 
letter of February 23, 1943, concerning state- 
ments of farmers in your district to the effect 
that Agricultural Adjustment Agency agents 
have threatened to “close them out” if they 
refused to agree to comply with the 1943 Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency program. In 
connection with this, the news item from the 
February 12 issue of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel indicated that farmers would 
be able to obtain building material, new farm 
machinery, and repairs for farm machinery 
only if they were cooperating fully with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency program, 

The Agricultural Adjustment Agency pro- 
gram for 1943 contains no provisions for 
action such as that indicated in your let- 
ter. Asa matter of fact, the manner in which 
the rationing programs for building material 
and new farm machinery are carried out 
would make it impossible for the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency to control the 
sales of building material and new farm 
machinery. As for repairs for farm machinery 
there are no restrictions on the sales thereof, 
and any farmer, whether he be cooperating 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Agency pro- 
gram or not, may buy any repair part from 
any dealer. 

The statements made to you by farmers in 
your district and the statement contained in 
the news item may possibly result from an 
erroneous or biased interpretation of cer- 
tain phases of the rationing programs for 
building material and new farm machinery. 
These programs contain provisions which are 
designed to bring about the most efficient and 
effective use of scarce building material and 
new farm machinery, For example, before a 
request for the purchase of building material 
is approved, it must be established that the 
material will be used in such a manner as 
to materially further the war program. Be- 
fore a request for the purchase of new farm 
machinery is approved, it must be established 
that the machinery will be used to capacity 
in the production or harvesting of those 
crops most vitally needed in connection with 
the war program. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion program for 1943 has gone all-out for 
the production of the farm crops and com- 
modities which will contribute most to the 
war program. To meet the goals for these 
crops and commodities will require the proper 
and most efficient use of all farm labor and 
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machinery. Those farmers who are adjust- 
ing their farming operations in 1943 to con- 
form with the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration program will make more effec- 
tive and efficient use of new farm machinery, 
insofar as contribution to the war program 
is concerned, than would those farmers who 
are not complying with the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration program and who 
would use the new farm machinery for the 
production of less-needed crops and com- 
modities. It logically follows, therefore, that 
applications for the purchase of new farm 
machinery submitted by persons who are 
complying with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration program are apt to receive 
more favorable action than applications sub- 
mitted by persons who were not complying 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration program—not because of thelr com- 
pliance with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration program, but because of the 
use to be made of the machinery. I believe 
you will agree that this is as it should be. 

Applications for the purchase of building 
material are passed upon locally by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
county war board. This board is composed 
of representatives of all fleld agencies of the 
Department in the county. The Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration has only 
one representative on this board. Applica- 
tions for the purchase of new farm machinery 
are passed upon locally by a county farm 
machinery rationing committee. The chair- 
man of this committee is the chairman of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
county war board and of the county Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration com- 
mittee. The two other members of this com- 
mittee are farmers who are not Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration committeemen. 
Accordingly, on either type of application the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
would have only one vote, and I am sure that 
in practically every case the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration representative 
votes, not as an Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration representative, but as a farmer 
who is interested in dealing fairly with his 
neighbors and in acting in a manner that 
will result in the greatest contribution to 
the war program. 

I appreciate your calling this matter to my 
attention and giving me this opportunity 
to explain to you in this general way how 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
program and the rationing programs for 
building material and new farm machinery 
work on a local basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep S. WALLACE, 
Chief, Agricultural Adjustment Agency. 


Planning for Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, there 
is today no more important question be- 
fore the people of this Nation than the 
determination of what the future policy 
of the country will be, once peace has 
been restored to the world. The neces- 
sary surrender of personal liberties, 
rights, and privileges must make us 
pause, one and all, to consider whether 
we may not be surrendering for all time 
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the very thing which has made this Na- 
tion what it is today, namely, the right 
of free enterprise. 

Were we in any way to surrender our 
past heritage of free enterprise, as a con- 
sequence of the demands of the present 
war effort, then the war itself would be- 
come a mockery, defeating, as the price 
to be paid for victory, the very objective 
for the preservation of which we fought. 
To preserve this Nation from the pitfalls 
of destruction that have beset other na- 
tions in the past, it is now time that we 
carefully considered the steps which we 
should take, rather than trust to chance 
that in the aftermath of war, we will 
serenely return to the same conditions of 
living which we heretofore enjoyed. 

Because of the clearness with which 
this question of free enterprise is dis- 
cussed in an editorial published by the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, I am 
taking the liberty of calling it to the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress, so 
that having read this article, we may 
take the time to turn our thoughts to 
consideration of this subject and thus 
not neglect to keep clearly before us the 
present need for planning for free en- 
terprise. 

The article is as follows: 

PLANNING FOR FREE ENTERPRISE 

The first objective of you and the thous- 
ands of others who comprise the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce is to win this war. 
Everything else is secondary. 

But the fact that winning the war is our 
primary aim is no justification for leaving 
untouched and undefended the principles 
for which we are fighting. 

One of those principles is freedom. One 
phase of freedom is free enterprise, the phase 
to which these comments will be directed. 

Enterprise is doing an amazingly good job 
in war production—making the greatest rec- 
ord of any productive system, anywhere, any 
time. 

Had it not been for conditions in the past 
favorable to free enterprise, we would today 
be without the vast productive resources cap- 
able of performing this much-needed war job. 

Great performances, also, are going to be 
required for the period following the war. 
But conditions at the moment and as they 
appear for the future are not favorable to 
a continued high performance by enterprise. 
The situation is serious—so serious that it 
deserves our attention even in the thick of 
battle. 

LIBERALS BY CONVICTION 

Roughly, there are two economic banners 
under which most of us parade, the banner 
of the collectivists and the banner of the 
free enterprisers. 

It is a safe bet that there isn't one of us 
who will admit to being a communist, fas- 
cist, socialist, or any other variety of statists 
or collectivists. 

Some of us aren't Communists or Fascists, 
or think we aren't, because we were born 
on the opposite side of the political fence. 
Some of us are partners in our idealogies 
simply because we happen to associate with 
and like each other. Something like family 
devotion. 

There are others of us, the vast majority 
it is hoped, who would support socialism if 
we but considered it the best way to organize 
society for the achievement of our aims in 
life. It is only because of our sincere con- 
victions that the superstate is an inferior 
method of social organization that we oppose 
it and instead support free government, free 
institutions, and free enterprise. 


UNWORTHY GOALS 


Of course, if our objective were military 
conquest and the exploitation of other na- 
tions, then we would support a military dic- 
tatorship as the ideal form of government. 

If our sole purpose is full employment, re- 
gardless of the usefulness of the products 
made, then we should set up a slave state 
like that of ancient Egypt which built the 
pyramids, the greatest make-work projects of 
all history—up to our times. 

If we want merely a $300,000,000,000 na- 
tional income we can accomplish this by 
extending present policies. Ask our Gov- 
ernment to keep on coining debt. We can, 
for instance, build 6,000 fifty-millicn-dollar 
battleships annually, Ere long, by this proc- 
ess, we shall have more money than we 
know what to do with simply because there 
won't be anything it will buy. 

If economic equality is all we want and we 
are willing to penalize success, dragging ev- 
eryone to the level of the lowest, then all 
we need to do, again, is to further the trend 
of present policies of confiscatory taxation 
on enterprise and leadership, 

Or, if security were life’s supreme aim, we 
might complete our own Chinese Wall—con- 
structing it of trade barriers, agreements to 
restrict production, price arrangements, par- 
ities, quotas, coercive wage and working poll- 
cles, a prison wall high enough to exclude 
new ideas, new methods, new men and un- 
usual labor. We would keep on with these 
processes until we had organized ourselves 
into rigidity—seeking security and stability 
because we had lost the will to advance. 
Thus we could imitate the oyster, which can 
neither walk, swim, nor fiy, and has only 
meager ambitions, but does seem to enjoy a 
reasonably secure and stable existence. 

THE AMERICAN GOAL 


What, then, is our goal? Certainly the 
American people have more in mind than 
these unworthy objectives of conquest, fruit- 
less employment, economic equality and 
mollusk security. Peoples, tribes, and na- 
tions contenting themselves with these aims 
are soon reduced to poverty, meanness, dis- 
ease, and forms of savagery. Such ambitions 
pave the road to economic, moral, and cul- 
tural perdition. 

The goal we want for ourselves and our 
children is opportunity for achievement. 
We want freedom to expand our latent and 
undeveloped qualities. Let every boy have 
the chance to be President though born the 
son of a bootblack. Let the wage-earner 
enter the business arena if he wishes. We 
want to be explorers, not in geography, nec- 
essarily, but in science, in art, and in moral 
development. Leave free the frontiers, new 
fields for individual initiative, in health, in 
sanitation, in education, in social relation- 
ships. Yes, we want employment, but in 
jobs that are useful, in jobs that are honest 
exchanges for what we receive in performing 
them—not devices for taking wealth from 
others. We want a good standard of living 
but we want it for health, strength, useful- 
ness, not for idleness and self-indulgence. 

All through this goal there runs the theme 
of freedom. None of it can be accomplished 
without freedom. If we wish to pursue the 
freedom course we will avoid that form of 
social organization in which the state is su- 
preme, the master of the people—a situation 
in which freedom does not and cannot exist. 
We will adopt that form of social organiza- 
tion in which the state is servant of the 
people—a situation in which maximum free- 
dom abounds. Broadly speaking, these are 
the only systems between which we can 
choose. 

Any careful observer knows that in recent 
years we have been moving rapidly away 
from the freedom system and as rapidly ap- 
proaching its opposite. 
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Free institutions, free government, and 
free enterprise become less and less possible 
as this trend continues—this trend toward 
totalitarianism, 

THE GOOSE-STEP 

But totalitarianism, the ultimate in the 
statist trend, is not the invention of a few 
would-be dictators crazed for power. It isa 
disease-which a nation brings upon itself by 
unwise policies. 

When a nation is bankrupt, with a large 
part of its population idle and hungry, when 
enterprise is paralyzed by high taxes, price 
and wage rigidities, and by bureaucratic red 
tape, and when government has undertaken 
economic functions too complicated for demo- 
cratic methods of management—dictatorship 
is the only way out, 

Totalitarianism, or dictatorship, is not new. 
Time and time again historians and philoso- 
phers have watched it develop, described the 
conditions favorable to its growth, and ana- 
lyzed the course it is likely to run. Tyrant.“ 
“caesar,” “emperor’’—these were titles taken 
by popular fuehrers“ of other days. They 
were glorious titles, used with reverence and 
affection by subject peoples, who gladly put 
their necks beneath the yoke of despotic gov- 
ernment in order to escape the evils brought 
on by their own follies and weakness. Only 
after the follies of these totalitarian rulers 
in turn brought their own downfall did these 
titles become synonyms for oppression and 
suffering. 

In simplest terms, totalitarianism, or dic- 
tatorship, is the goose-step applied to every 
aspect of life—to education, religion, art, 
business, and even childbearing—everything 
from the cradle to the grave. It means that 
the traffic policeman moves into the schools, 
the churches, the factories, and the homes 
to tell people what to do in the minute details 
of learning, loving, praying, and working. 

Sometimes a nation may fall subject to such 
Tegimentation through military defeat and 
conquest by a stronger foe, as in the case of 
Belgium and the Netherlands during the 
present war. But the home-grown product, 
such as nazi-ism in Germany or fascism in 
Italy, arises because of some internal break- 
down, or disorganization. 

THE BLUE EACLE WAS A GOOSE 


The United States had a taste in early 
1933 of the conditions out of which fascism 
may arise. Whatever the causes of the crisis 
of that year, there is no doubt a majority 
of the people wanted a strong Executive to 
take charge and to use whatever measures 
might seem necessary to restore confidence 
and put people to work, Furthermore, there 
was widespread loss of confidence in the proc- 
esses of voluntary enterprise, which was nec- 
essarily highly competitive. Out of this fear 
of competitive private enterprise and free 
exchanges came the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, which was set in motion with 
the same patriotic fervor which Hitler and 
Mussolini used to establish nazi-ism and 
fascism. 

The National Recovery Administration 
closely resembled the economic set-up which 
we find in the totalitarian states. Group 
control and dictation under compulsion of 
government were substituted for individual 
enterprise and initiative throughout all trade 
and industry. It was fascism, or national 
socialism, pure and simple. 

And when the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
and other similar legislation were added the 
United States had for the time being accepted 
in principle the same economic system which 
prevails in the totalitarian countries. 

Proponents of such measures in this coun- 
try tell us that this is the road to security, 
to ordered progress, and to economic justice, 
And they tell us that we may have “all these 
and democracy too.“ 

Does history bear out these claims? Are 
societies in which the economic life of the 
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citizens is closely controlled by government 
more secure or progressive? And can a rep- 
resentative government efficiently discharge 
the many complicated duties thrust upon it 
by such a system? If a representative gov- 
ernment cannot discharge these complicated 
duties it follows then that we have to adopt 
the other style of government—the totali- 
tarian style. 
GOOSE SECURITY 


Let's consider the matter of economic se- 
curity. A regimented society is insecure be- 
cause it must rely on the artificial stimulus 
of inflationary government spending to 
maintain an appearance of prosperity. The 
reason for this is that government meddling 
keeps raising new barriers to private in- 
dustry and private employment. The result 
is disrupted markets and rising unemploy- 
ment, which can be remedied only by remov- 
ing the barriers set up by government or by 
resorting to the nostrum of artificial spend- 
ing. Power-loving bureaucrats, of course, 
prefer the latter—inflationary spending. 
This enables them to continue their collec- 
tivistic experiments and keep their jobs while 
temporarily giving an artificial appearance of 
prosperity to the national economy. It keeps 
the patient feeling good while the medicine 
men intone their incantations and hack 
away at the nation’s political and economic 
vitals. 

But to retain its stimulating effects, infla- 
tion must be administered in ever larger 
and larger doses. Can any sane person 
maintain that this is the road to security and 
prosperity? Sooner or later such policies 
must bring a day of reckoning which reveals 
the security of the so-called “managed” 
economy to be nothing but a mirage created 
by false promises and inflationary marihuana, 

When that day comes the nation is for- 
tunate if its people retain sufficient clarity 
of mind and self-reliance to cast off the 
bonds of bureaucracy and break down the 
barriers to enterprise. Too often such a na- 
tion, driven to financial bankruptcy and 
economic chaos, chooses the road of dictator- 
ship because the people, through disuse, have 
lost confidence in their powers of self-direc- 
tion and self-government, 


Parenthetically, and before it is too late, 


we should recognize one very important 
point: Representative government can have 
no part in a collectivist society. Recent 
events have made this fact dramatically 
clear. We who fight for the cause of freedom 
have no better ally than the Congress of the 
United States, a freedom institution. 

The achievement of free enterprise is not 
easy, but free enterprise is the economic 
foundation of the freedom structure. Once 
that foundation is destroyed the whole struc- 
ture topples. 

LIP SERVERS 

If we consider words alone, there seems to 
be almost universal recognition of this fact by 
the American people. Nearly everyone, ex- 
cept the self-admitted socialists, loudly pro- 
claims his belief in free enterprise. The 
President and Vice President of the United 
States have publicly said they are on our 
side. The National Resources Planning 
Board, while suggesting governmentally con- 
trolled financed and operated projects, put 
free enterprise at the top of objectives for 
national policy. Labor unions say they are 
for it. 

Yet all the while that we hear and read 
these fair words on its behalf, free enterprise 
has been sabotaged by policies pursued by the 
very groups which profess to be its ardent 
supporters. 

Not the least offenders are business people 
themselves, too many of whom give lip serv- 
ice to free enterprise, more because they re- 
gard it as the opposite of dreaded socialism 
than because of any specific understanding 


of its real benefits or of the virtues which 
have to be lived to make it work. 

Too many of us think free enterprise is 
freedom of privilege—freedom to devise cur 
own little brand of monopoly, freedom to 
set prices or fix production, freedom to get 
Government to protect us from competition. 
This is not the seif-government that is free- 
dom, but the lawless self-seeking which is 
license. 


CAN FREE ENTERPRISE BE DEFINED? 


Free enterprise does not lend itself easily 
to precise definition. It is easier to say what 
it is not than what it is. But this much 
can be said: 

Free enterprise means freedom for every 
in dividual to exert his utmost capacity in 
producing those commodities and services 
which a people needs. 

It means equal opportunity and freedom 
for every worker to choose where he will work 
and what he will do without asking the con- 
sent of any bureaucrat or paying tribute to 
any vested interest. 

It means a system of rewards, profits, and 
losses, arrived at through voluntary agree- 
ment in competitive markets. 

It means protection by law and public opin- 
ion against predation, fraud, and violence. 

It means good sportsmanship on the part 
of participants, who will try to win by super- 
ior efficiency and service, not by racketeering, 
political favoritism, or monopolistic combina- 
tions. 

It is men and women working out their 
common destiny, not under the lash of co- 
ercive authority, but under the discipline 
of enlightened self-interest and moral re- 
sponsibility. 

Free competitive enterprise will put every- 
one capable of honest effort to work. It will 
put all of us to work because increased pro- 
duction will reflect itself in lower and lower 
prices bringing products and services within 
ever lower ranges of purchasing power, 
thereby requiring still more production. It 
will put an end to increased production re- 
flecting itself in sterilized surpluses decay- 
ing in storage. Price rigidities, extravagance 
theories and restrictive rules which cause 
this condition have no part in this system. 
Free enterprise is also the one way to get 
the new products, new services and new in- 
dustries which create new jobs and open new 
opportunities for the creative genius for all 
the people. 

Free competitive enterprise is the only 
means of ending the paradox of impoverish- 
ment amid plenty. 

Free competitive enterprise is the only 
hope we have of extricating ourselves hon- 
orably from the astronomical debt we shall 
have when this war is over. It is the only 
hope because all wealth has to come from 
preduction and this is the way, the only way, 
to get full production. 


LABOR GAINS WITH BUSINESS 


While the enterprise system will make 
plentiful business it is also the Only sound 
method labor has of increasing real wages, 
that is, affording more goods and services for 
a day's work, and to those labor leaders who 
say that management is a matter of no diffi- 
culty, that labor can run the industrial works, 
we say free competitive enterprise offers the 
answer. Not cynically, but sincerely, we say 
let those in labor start new enterprises and 
show the country better ways to do things. 
This is the way at least of those who ask no 
special privilege but only equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

Business, under free competitive enterprise, 
is no particular frozen group of people or cor- 
porations. Instead, it is a condition, or an 
aspect, of enterprising life into which people 
from all classes come and go, fail and succeed, 
according to their abilities, their self-dis- 
ciplines, their ambitions, their initiative. 
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To those who say free enterprise has failed, 
I reply, it cannot have failed—it has never 
been tried. It has only been approximated— 
for short periods and in certain aspects of our 
economic life—but those were the periods of 
most rapid progress in abolishing want and in 
raising standards of human welfare. Eco- 
nomic failure has come to nations not be- 
causé of competition but because of the lack 
or perversion of it. 


PLANNING THAT EXPANDS, NOT DIMINISHES, 
FREEDOM 


All right, is there a plan of action to 
suggest? 

Yes, there is a plan; one too big for the 
chamber or for Los Angeles to effect, but one 
which we could detonate, one that ought to 
interest other people in other communities, 
one that the Congress must nurture, for it 
requires a vast amount of political unravel- 
ing, one that is extremely radical in that it 
calls for the uprooting of present policies and 
trends, one that requires understanding, 
courage and an unshakable staunchness in 
our convictions. 

This plan is premised on the belief that a 
post-war era, built on the foundation of debt 
and socialism, is futile and hopeless, This 
plan calls for the revamping of the founda- 
tion itself—it calls for the attainment of free 
competitive enterprise. 

I present it only partially and in broad 
outline: 

1. Plan how, in the conduct of the war, to 
assure ourselves that war controls will be 
temporary in nature and that none of them 
will remain as permanent features of our 
peacetime economy. 

2. Plan the transition from war to peace 
and from the superstate to a free economy, 
Obviously, Government, by reason of the mil- 
itaristic role it has had to play and by rea- 
son of the paternalistic role it has aimed to 
play, will have a responsibility to see that 
the job is conducted in such a manner as to 
insure the strongest incentives for private as 
distinguished from governmental employ- 
ments. 

3. Plan how to manage the huge post-war 
debt so as to minimize its potentially disas- 
trous inflationary effects—even going so far 
as to discontinue at once the issuance of se- 
curities redeemable on demand at the end 
of the war. 

4. Plan reduction in the expenses and per- 
sonnel of governments—Federal, State, and 
local—to supportable proportions. 

5. Plan a revision of existing statutes to 
insure against price-fixing, production re- 
strictions, agricultural parities, labor monop- 
olies, feather-bed practices, and trade bar- 
riers. In short, plan the basis for increased 
production and technological advances re- 
flecting themselves in lower prices and there- 
fore in benefits to society generally. 

6. Plan how to abrogate those interna- 
tional commitments which would require our 
Federal Government to control domestic pro- 
duction and distribution, thus making free- 
dom in enterprise impossible. 

7. Plan how to teach the American public 
that mere employment, regardless of its pro- 
ductiveness, and that national income, irre- 
spective of what composes it, are meaningless 
and without significance to general economic 
welfare. 

8. Plan public works which by reason of 
their utility will yield a net gain to the pro- 
ductive and distributive processes and there- 
fore a tangible value to the people as con- 
sumers—works which are not possible by 
private endeavor. 

9. Plan how to expose the fallacies of public 
works of the nice-if-we-could-afford-them 
wee type which provides useless employ- 
ment. 

10. Plan to expose the fraud of squandering 
on current expenses the money obtained by 
so-called social security taxes on workers, 
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Let us not get the idea tkat we are establish- 
ing security when we have nothing but Gov- 
ernment I O U’s as an insurance fund, These 
I O U's are worthless except as we are taxed 
a second time td raise money to pay our- 
selves off, 

11. Plan how to put every local resource, 
human and physical, to its greatest produc- 
tive usefulness. This embraces a multitude 
of tasks on which we in Los Angeles ran and 
will effectively work and about which you 
will be hearing much. 

12, Plan to attract to and support in pub- 
lic office men who have an understanding 
of the broad benefits of free competitive 
enterprise, who know the conditions under 
which it will thrive and who can be depended 
on for a sincere pursuit of their elected pur- 
sposes—men who care more for adherence to 
good principles than they care for election 
to office. 

13. Plan how to stabilize international ex- 
changes so they will not stand as obstacles 
between citizens of the several nations who 
want to do business with each other. 

14, Plan a broad public appreciation of the 
fact that international morality and eco- 
nomic integrity are fundamental to any ad- 
vancement in world trade or in world peace, 
and that it matters little how we try to 
organize the post-war world if these virtues 
are absent. 

15. Plan a revision of our Government so 
that it will assume the role of referee; that 
it will keep the enterprise arena ordered for 
fair play; that it will suppress violence and 
fraud; thet it will enforce contracts; that it 
will look to the public as distinguished from 
pressure group interests; that it will not 
concern itself with which ones of its citi- 
zens win in the competitive race; that it 
will not enter the competitive race itself, 
the Government being the citizens’ servant; 
and that it will confine itself to those ac- 
tivities for the success of which an element 
of compulsion is necessary and which are 
therefore unsuited to private endeavor. 

Prepare yourselves for some such program 
or forget the attainment of free enterprise— 
of freedom itself. . 


OUR DESTINY CAN BE SHAPED 

I am well aware of its difficulties. The 
sacrifice, tolerance, understanding, and faith 
required challenge the imagination. Yet it 
can be done. Sound policy will be achieved 
if the American people once realize the utter 
chaos to be visited upon us should we con- 
tinue on the drunken road of debt and 
socialism. 

The present course, that of debt and 
socialism, is easy and intoxicating now, but 
inevitably disastrous, 

The other course, that of free enterprise, 
free government, and free institutions is diffi- 
cult now, but inevitably will lead to wide- 
spread opportunity from which, among a 
virtuous people, prosperity and national well- 
being flow as a natural consequence. 

We are worthy of what we hope is our 
great destiny only if we are courageous, in- 
telligent, and numerous enough to tackle 
this big and complex job. 


John B. Hawley, Jr., of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
‘aN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an article which appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post on February 20, 
under the title “Minnesota’s Blitz Pro- 
ducer,” referring to John B. Hawley, Jr., 
of Minnesota, I have often felt that di- 
rectives and orders from bureaucrats in 
Washington and unnecessary red tape 
were putting many unnecessary obstacles 
in the way of patriotic and capable man- 
ufacturers upon whom we are depending 
for war-production materials. This ar- 
ticle is informative and interesting. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA’S BLITZ PRODUCER 
(By Robert M. Yoder) 


The speed in production of war goods shown 
by the Northern Pump Co., of Fridley, Minn., 
has been variously spoken of by tne prose 
laureates along the unquiet Potomac as in- 
credible, an industrial miracle, and a maryel- 
ous job by a wonderful plant. These en- 
comiums are not of themselyes impressive. 
Incredible, in the courtly language used 
about war production, may mean anything 
from not bad to all right. Wonderful may 
connote anything up to good, and marvelous 
may mean simply better than we feared. 

But gun mounts speak louder than words— 
at least, in the hearing of enemy ships and 
planes—and these are the principal output 
these days of John B. Hawley, Jr.'s, Northern 
Pump Co. on the outskirts of Minneapolis, 
which, in conjunction with the Navy, also 
manufactures all manner of intricate hy- 
draulic machinery. Moreover, not only did 
War Production Board last spring bestow 
further praise on Northern Pump as an exam- 
ple of a plant that is really rolling but the 
Navy, too, has fired salvos of praise. 

When Commander B. K. Culver, the Navy's 
man-on-the-scene inspector, left for sea duty 
his farewell version of what goes on in the 
largest private naval ordnance plant the Na- 
tion has ever had was: “We have surpassed 
predictions that were called fantastic. To- 
day we are 2 months ahead of the unbe- 
lievable.” 

Called the finest machine shop in the 
world, Northern Pump is a row of buildings 
housing 2 or 3 miles of sleek machine tools. 
One big machine shop owned by Hawley, three 
or four big machine shops owned by the 
Navy—they are all operated by Hawley—oper- 
ated with such smooth speed that the fall 
found that place approximately 2 years ahead 
of minimum contract schedule. 

To build naval guns at all takes a sanguine 
disposition; Navy men say cheerfully that this 
is an excellent way to go broke. A gun mount 
is everything that goes into one of these big 
dual-purpose cannon but the barrel. Guns 
like this must swing bolt upright to get in a 
lick at high-flying bombers, and down again 


for work on the horizontal, in which direction 


they will throw a shell fifteen miles. The 
mount is wrist, arm, brain, legs, and back. It 
consists of 15 to 20 tons of high-precision 
machinery, standing in relation to the barrel 
as the works of a watch compare to the hands. 

Hawley is an unimpressed, 43-year-old in- 
ventor whose company, until the war, was 
relatively small. He has become the Nation's 
foremost gunsmith for big sea-going anti- 
aircraft guns, making them on a moving as- 
sembly Une that is a marvel to se. 
“We don’t fool around,” says Hawley. * * * 

How not to fool around was exemplified 
when the Minnesota pump builder first offered 
his services as a manufacturer of naval anti- 
aircraft-gun mounts. 

Hawley’s company was already well known 
to the Navy, for, as one engineer remarks, 
“the principal function of a battleship is to 
carry pumps.” It made, among other things, 
a submersible pump of Hawley's invention, 
useful in pumping out flooded holds. 
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He saved many hours of polite discussion by 
summing up his qualifications in one mem- 
orable sentence. “I’m the only man who can 
defend America,” said he. He meant that 
only in Minneapolis and St. Paul were there 
enough highly skilled workmen not already 
engaged in, or at least earmarked for war 
orders. * °° * 

Demanding an order for a hundred or so, 
instead of the customary 15 or 20, Hawley 
turned out his first gun mounts with neat- 
ness and dispatch, and has been doing the 
same ever since. They think it was the first 
time big guns had been made with inter- 
changeable parts, using automotive-type jigs 
and fixtures; the jigs alone being as much 
work as 200 gun mounts, requiring 50,000 
square yards of drawings. 

The big shop stands in what was a corn- 
field in October 1940, and represents another 
application of the Hawley running start. It 
would take 90 days, he was told, to get plans. 

“Ninety?” said the kinetic Mr. Hawley. 
Hell, I'll have it built and running in 60.” 
He did, and was making gun mounts 9 
months later. 

Northern Pump men drew the plans, se- 
lected standard building sections from Amer- 
ican Bridge, and put them together at racing 
speed in the dead of one of those Minnesota 
winters when farmers freeze to death trying 
to get from the house to the barn. 

° 0 . * . 


INDUSTRY’S CORPS D'ELITE 

From 200 employees in the summer of 1938, 
Northern Pump grew to 6,800. One noon the 
major employers of the Twin Cities assembled 
at lunch to discuss the disappearance of key 
men, who were vanishing like hens to a 
marauding fox. One after another, the gen- 
tlemen expressed the pious hope that there 
would be little or no labor pirating in that 
area, no “scamping,” as it is called in the 
Northwest. 

All present were strongly opposed to this 
deplorable practice and would sooner cut off 
an arm than hire a single precious machinist 
away from another's bench. Amid all this 
solidarity, they called for a few words from 
Hawley. 

“I assume you invited me here because I 
am stealing your men,” the guest of honor 
said amiably. “You fellows haven't taken 
defense orders—I have. I am paying a $10 
bonus to any man in my plant for each good 
man he can persuade to come to work for 
me. About overtime: My men work till they 
drop. They come out of the plant all bent 
over; they can hardly stagger to the gate, 
But one peek at that pay check and they feel 
swell, Sure, I'm stealing men. I got to have 
them, This is Navy work. But Tul tell you 
what. You fellows appoint a committee, tell 
me what I ought to do, and I'll abide by any 
plan you think up.” 


. * * . oe 


There is free coffee, night and day.. Good 
looking girls, called “servettes,” move through 
the shop selling cigarettes and soft drinks. 
Meals are sold from a fleet of stainless-steel 
trucks, each with a butane-gas tank aboard 


. to keep things hot. Hawley considers good 


food a must. The trucks at The Pump sell 
a quarter of fried chicken, for example, for 
25 cents, and the 10-cent ham sandwiches 
have a quarter inch of hot ham in them. 
This is an industrial corps d'elite, and is 
treated accordingly. While a man works at 
his machine, attendants at the oversize park- 
ing lot check his tires, repair them, if needed, 
at no charge. The personnel department 
gets driving licenses and license plates, goes 
to court for the driver who gets a ticket. 
. * * * . 
When Hawley attacked his first order of 
5-inch antiaircraft mounts, the big shop 
bloomed with red, white, and blue like a 
grandstand. All over the plant appeared 
Signs reading: “Blitz 100.“ They meant; 
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“Turn out a hundred gun mounts by Christ- 
mas.“ 
. . * » * 


The hundredth mount was painted red, 
white, and blue, the plant stopped long 
enough to cheer, and Hawley raised pay all 
around in celebration. Later, new signs ap- 
peared: “The Navy wants twins.” It meant 
the plant had taken on the manufacture of 
mounts for twin, or double-barreled, guns at 
the same time as they made the singles. 

To get a big machine shop going fast is 
something like racing an elephant across a 
tight rope. A single part may need two dozen 
different shaping, drilling, and milling op- 
erations—that for an item no bigger than 
your hat. 

* * . „ * 


The financial risks involved in this kind 
of work would unnerve a five-horse-parlay 
player. 

* . ` * * » 
MULTIMILLION-DOLLAR FAITH 


On one multimillion-dollar job, Hawley 
went right into production on 2,000 mounts 
without waiting for the Navy to approve his 
million-dollar sample. Approval might in- 
volve long testing, and that could take weeks. 
A lot of gun mounts could be made in that 
time. If the Navy turned thumbs down, 
Northern Pump would be stuck with a plant 
full of fine-precision work worth nothing but 
its price as scrap. “An awfu' gamble,” says 
the chief of engineers. But as Hawley sees 
it, “This is not primarily a low-cost opera- 
tion. The idea is to make deliveries, regard- 
less of cost, hell, or high water.” 

At every stage of his career as a gun- 
smith, Hawley has taken chances that would 
turn a banker’s hair white overnight. Early 
in the game, long before his shop was getting 
called “the finest plant under naval jurisdic- 
tion,” he took an order for $500,000 worth of 
equipment, and spent $3,500,000 for jigs, tools, 
and fixtures. he knew he could get con- 
tracts for $100,000,000 if he demonstrated 
ability to deliver. He says that in December 
of 1940 he had spent $15,000,000 on gun 
mounts with no contract to protect him and 
was in far deeper than the bonding compa- 
nies cared to follow him. Others may think 
twice before they risk their firm's solvency. 
Hawley is financially uninhibited, willing to 
bet everything on his talent as an engineer, 
and he is a free agent, having no stockhold- 
ers to appease and no directors to consult, 
owning the place—lock, stock, and barrel. 

Hawley bumped into one sample of heat- 
treated steel he couldn’t chip. Those were 
the case-hardened and indurated purse 
strings of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Up to his ears in Navy work, Haw- 
ley asked for a loan. This was long before 
his shop was getting called the finest plant 
under naval jurisdiction. Still, along with 
an admiral’s letter terming him vital to the 
Nation’s defense, the visitor had $33,000,000 
in war orders. He wanted a grubstake of 
three or four million dollars—hardly more, 
as he saw it, than a petty-cash fund. But 
he had to get the money at home in Minne- 
apolis, and from friends and customers. The 
best the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
would offer was a paltry million. A ranking 
member of that friendly credit institution 
asked Hawley to leave, saying he was disre- 
spectful. He had just told them they were a 
passel of penny pinchers without any finan- 
cial guts. 

“They wanted me to take a cost-plus con- 
tract,” he recalls. “I said only creepy mice 
would take a contract like that—nobody with 
a real desire to produce.” 

War contracts required a performance 
bond. Hawley was refused a bond on the 
ground that he was taking on more work 
than was financially prudent. The bonding 
companies, he says, constituted a serious 
production bottleneck—producers were at 
their mercy. 


Hawley was up to his ears in an even bigger 
fight over ordnance patents, To enter the 
ordnance business was extremely dangerous. 
At any moment a man might infringe fire- 
control patents which, because of their na- 
ture, were secret. “No man,” said the bat- 
tling Minnesotan, “should hold patents on 
the defense of his country.” Hawley worked 
up a patent clause by which anyone can do 
Navy work without fear of patent suits, and 
by which the producer throws in his patents 
when he takes a contract, 


. * * * * 
THE RENEGOTIATION PLAN 


“If I don’t get this contract,” he said, “I 
won't have anything better to do than to fight 
you fellows from hell to breakfast. And 
there's nothing I'd rather do.” Finally, the 
Navy accepted a token bond, and this, Hawley 
says, paved the way for the present system, 
in which bonds are not required. 

Hawley is a talented “aginner.” On almost 
every broad question of production policy, 
his position is a neat 90° from that pre- 
vailing in Washington. Eight Government 
departments joined in a statement calling 
48 hours the proper workweek. Hawley 
circulated copies of the statement marked, 
“This is not the opinion of the Northern 
Pump Co.” He cut his plant down to two 
10-hour shifts, 6 days a week, but it went 
against the grain. The way to win the war, 
as he sees it, is to run wide open. 

The unreconstructed pump maker in wires 
to Congressmen declared the renegotiation 
plan would torpedo production, and was, 
furthermore, a dirty deal. In wires and tel- 
ephone calls to 14,000 businessmen, he urged 
them to make a stand against it. He won 
many pats on the back, he says, but no re- 
cruits. He has been in a slow boil about 
renegotiation ever since the subject was first 
mentioned. It puts a swarm of auditors into 
his plant, where, in trying to find out what 
things cost, they tie up the most valuable 
men—foremen and supervisors. And “you 
have to mix your own hemlock,” meaning 
that the contractor must pay the auditors. 
He can be renegotiated on contracts taken 
2 years before Pearl Harbor, long before re- 
negotiation ever was mentioned, and that 
strikes him as more than a little unfair, 
“The Government plays for keeps if the 
contractor loses, but can renege if he wins,” 

War contractors are given every encourage- 
ment, it seems to Hawley, to keep their costs 
high. Paying a man cost plus a percentage 
of cost means his profits depend on cost, while 
cost plus a fixed fee induces him to keep costs 
high enough so that the fee won't look all out 
of proportion. The whole system, to this 
critic, appears to be tailored to the big and 
musclebound. He thinks it penalizes the ef- 
ficient man and rewards the one who takes 
least responsibility. Suppose Northern Pump, 
through high efficiency and low overhead, can 
make a certain huge roller bearing for $1,500. 
As his profit, Hawley would be allowed a per- 
centage of his cost. Say, for example, 10 per- 
cent, making a profit of $150. But if he 
bought the part, which he says might cost 
$4,000, he would be allowed a percentage of 
that. “I could make more for lifting it out of 
the packing crate than if I take the responsi- 
bility of making it.” 

Allowing a man a percentage of his costs, 
as profit, may look perfectly fair, but says 
Hawley, it does not stimulate production. 
Hawley could make as much money turning 
out one gun mount for $120,000 as for turning 
out two at $60,000. One way, the Navy gets 
one gun. The other way it gets two. The 
ideal, as Hawley sees it, is to discourage 
profiteering while encouraging production. 
The way to do that, in his opinion, is to 
allow the contractor a small percentage of his 
contract price, say 2 percent, after Federal 
and State income taxes, so that the amount 
he makes depends on the amount he produces. 
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Skeptics might suspect these views are 
colored by Hawley’s own profits, which, no 
matter how he is renegotiated, undoubtedly 
are in the millions. This profiteering stuff,” 
he scoffs, “is just a lot of numbers. Today 
I've got an inventory of ten or fifteen million 
dollars, What happens if the war ends to- 
morrow? Then the inventory stuff is worth 
exactly what some inexperienced bookkeeper 
wants to say it’s worth, with a million miles 
of red tape to back him up and the United 
States Court of Claims as umpire. Am I a 
millionaire or a pauper? If the Government 
reneges now, what will it do after the war?” 

1 e * * * 

Hawley puts most of the profits into im- 
provements, taking only 2 percent of the 
sales as his own salary—as little as $6,000 in 
the bleak years of 31 and 32. Two percent 
of his present sales would make the snow- 
capped pay envelope of Mr. Thomas J. Wat- 
son, or even Mr. Louis B. Mayer, look modest, 
but this year Hawley gave himself a $423,000 
cut. The day after President Roosevelt 


called on a flattered populace to ad jure sal- 


aries over $25,000, Hawley wired the White 
House that he would do so retroactive to 
Pearl Harbor. 

“When I was 28,” he says, “I had money. 
Today, figuring what I owe for materials, I 
must owe fifteen to twenty million dollars, 
That's my life—a sort of cumulative bank- 
ruptcy. I've made $40,000,000—before taxes 
and renegotiation. Have I got anything to 
show for it? Yes, sir—I own my own home.” 


Farm Security, National Security, and 
Post War Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr, 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address on the subject of Farm 
Security, National Security, and Post- 
War Planning, delivered by the Vice 
President of the United States before a 
meeting of farmers and representatives 
of civic organizations at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 8, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was order to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Iam glad to meet with farmers once again, 
as in happier and more carefree days. But 
these are trying times. You are beset with 
labor and machinery problems, with shortage 
of gas, and rationing. Since these difficulties 
first began to appear, I have followed them 
through my closest friends and relatives in 
the Corn Belt, and I know exactly how you 
feel. 

On this "particular occasion, the tenth an- 
niversary of the national farm program, I 
do not want to talk about your immediate 
problems but about the long-time outlook. 

First let me remind you of the origin of this 
farm program. It was just 10 years ago this 
evening that, as Secretary of Agriculture, I 
conferred with President Roosevelt and we 
decided to call the farm leaders of the Nation 
to Washington. Great as was our faith in the 
farmers, we did not foresee at that time that 
the farm leaders of America when called 
together would formulate a program which 
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would serve as one of the essential founda- 
tions for preserving the democratic way of 
life for the United States and the whole world. 

In 1933 the program whose birthday we are 
celebrating today took farmers out of the 
slough of despond. It is equally useful today 
in providing food to win the war. After the 
war, this program will be needed again to pro- 
tect both farmers and consumers in the 
changing market conditions that are certain 
to arise 


It is interesting to compare the situation 
of today with that of 10 years ago. 

In March of 1933, wheat on American farms 
was selling for 35 cents a bushel. Now it is 
around $1.20—nearly four times as much, 

Corn in March of 1933 was 21 cents a 
bushel. Today it is four times as high. 

Cotton in March of 1933 was 6 cents a 
pound. Today it is three times as high. 

Hogs in March of 1933 were selling for 
$3.21 a hundredweight. They are worth 
nearly five times as much now. 

In March of 1933, milk on farms brought 
$1.08 a hundredweight. 
nearly three times as much. 

Butterfat in March of 1933 was 15 cents a 
pound. Today it is three times as high. 

Tobacco in March of 1933 sold for 6 cents 
a pound. Today it is five times as high. 

Soybeans in March of 1933 were worth 41 
cents a bushel. They are worth four times 
as much now. 

In March of 1933, beef cattle sold at Chicago 
for $5.25 a hundredweight. Now the price is 
three times as high. 

Everybody knows that the Triple A and 
the rest of the. recovery program played a 
prominent part in the price advance during 
the four or five years following 1933. Every- 
body also knows that the present high prices 
are not due to the efforts of the Government 
but are due to the war. 

On May 13, 1933—1 day after the original 
Agricultural Adjustment Act became law, I 
made a radio address in which I said: “The 
immediate job, as I see it now, is to organize 
American agriculture to reduce its output to 
domestic need, plus that amount which we 
can export at a profit. If * * + it hap- 
pens that the world tide turns, and world 
trade revives, we still can utilize to excellent 
advantage our crop adjustment and con- 
trolled distribution set-up. * * We can 
take off the brakes and step on the gas. 

Then, on August 19, 1934, in an article in 
the New York Times, I said further: 

“It is a poor piece of social machinery which 
is built to operate always in reverse. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration was 
not thus planned or built. We have in it 
something new, and still crude, but it is a 
typically American invention equipped to 
meet crises, go around or through them. 

“Our agricultural adjustment machinery 
eould readily be turned to spur rather than 
to check farm production, should need arise, 
If this country should ever attain to an en- 
lightened tariff policy, reopening world 
trade; or if there should be war beyond the 
ocean and other nations clamor for our 
foods again, it is conceivable that we might 
offer adjustment payments for more, rather 
than for less, acreage in certain crops. 

“That is the very last use I should want 
to see our adjustment machinery put to, but 
it could ameliorate the waste and suffering of 


such an emergency, just as it can meet and 
to some extent ameliorate the suffering caused 
by this drought. With controls locally or- 
ganized and democratically administered, we 
could provision a war in an orderly, organ- 
ized manner, with far less of that plunging, 
uninformed, and altogether unorganized 
overplanting which got us into so much 
trouble during and after the last great war. 

“I am convinced that the people of this 
country do not want to see another war or 


Today it brings 


to get into one. If we have learned any- 
thing at all, we have learned that war is a 
bad business, a murderous business, and 
that all you can collect on it afterward is 
increasing grief. Another world war would 
conceivably destroy us and destroy civili- 
zation. 

“I do find some feeling here and there 
that a good-sized war abroad which we could 
keep out of, yet provision and supply, would 
be better than toilsome, peaceful planning, 
and a more generous internal sharing of 
existing wealth, as a measure of national 
recovery. But I do not think this feeling is 
widespread in business circles or elsewhere 
in our country. I feel that even those who 
did not suffer in the fleld the last time the 
world went crazy have now suffered enough 
post-war consequences so that they do not 
want new foreign customers, temporarily, for 
our farm and other products at such a price. 

“Like drought, earthquakes, flood, fire, and 
famine, war remains, however, a recurring 
reality. Drought is upon us now. Beyond 
the seas nations hurt by the terrible grind 
of ungoverned economic forces are in war- 
like mood. Their men are arming. We 
want none of that, but the world is small. 

“It is the duty of wise statesmanship to 
lay a far course and to lead people toward 
security; toward an alleviation of needless 
misery, dissension, and waste; toward peace 
between neighbors, classes, and nations. Yet 
the machinery set up to that end must be 
adaptable to use in times of tragic natural 
disasters, such as this drought, and in times 
of terrific outbursts of blind competition, 
carried, as has long been customary, to the 
nth degree, with gunfire. That is why I 
have mentioned the adaptability of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency to a wartime 
state, should such madness again possess the 
nations of Europe and Asia, or our own.” 

That is the end of the 1934 quotation. 

‘Today, with the national and world demand 
for food greater than ever before, we can 
rejoice at the wonderful organization that 
the 6,000,000 farmers of the United States 
have built up over the years. We can be 
thankful for the leadership of more than 
100,000 farmer committeemen, elected by 
their neighbors to handle the local ad- 
ministration of the farm production program. 

We can be thankful also for the extra 
fertility stored up in our soil through the 
conservation program and for the ever-normal 
granary. We can be glad that in the years 
of surplus we piled up 700,000,000 bushels of 
corn and 600,000,000 bushels of wheat over 
and above the amount needed for current 
consumption. Much of this stock pile was 
sealed in cribs and bins on the farms of the 
United States. It is this reserve stock of 
wheat which today gives assurance that we 
shall have plenty of bread. These reserve 
stocks of wheat and corn assure us of hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds more of meat, 
milk, and eggs than would otherwise be 
possible. As a result of our large feed stocks, 
we shall be able in 1943 to produce nearly 50 
percent more than the normal number of 
hogs. 

In spite of the unavoidable wartime short- 
age of farm labor and farm machinery, we 
can, with the aid of our farmer organization 
and these reserves of fertility and grain piled 
up in the past, provide the food that is in- 
dispensable to the winning of the war. We 
can feed our soldiers and sailors, with their 
big appetites; we can provide at least the 
necessary minimum of food for our hardwork- 
ing civilians; and, barring serious drought, 
we can send to our allies overseas the food 
that is essential to keep them in the fight. 
We can be proud that food from American 
farms helped the Russians win the battles 
of Stalingrad and Kharkov, and helped the 
British drive Rommel across north Africa. 
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I have been talking to you first about farm 
affairs because they are your most immediate 
concern. But you are also vitally interested 
in the goal we are fighting for—national 
security. 

Farm folk and city folk alike want to make 
sure that our victory, when it comes, will 
give us security in the future. We want to 
be secure not only against war, but against 
the suffering caused by business depression 
and unemployment. 

Actually, the two kinds of security are 
closely related. Economic prosperity in the 
United States is important not only for our 
own welfare but for the welfare of the world. 
In ordinary times, the United States is the 
second largest importer of goods exported 
by the rest of the world. When we are pros- 
perous, our buying power for foreign goods 
and raw materials is high, and we help the 
other countries of the world to be prosperous. 
This in turn helps to protect the entire world, 
ourselves included, against economic break- 
down and war. As we discovered in 1930, 
when we go into a slump and we quit buying 
from abroad, the rest of the world goes into 
a tailspin too. The depression abroad is re- 
flected back in still worse depression here— 
with export markets for our farm products 
gone, with farm prices collapsing, with mil- 
lions of workers thrown out of jobs in the 
cities. And men without jobs are fruitful soil 
for demagogues like Mussolini and Hitler to 
cultivate, 

We know from experience that the labor- 
ing man is not secure in his job if the farmer 
does not have a market for his products. We 
want security for the laboring man in his job 
not only in this country but elsewhere in the 
world, because we know from our experience 
after the first World War that those parts of 
our agriculture dependent on the export mar- 
ket are in serious trouble when the people 
overseas are unable to buy, and the trouble 
that comes to cotton, corn, and wheat com- 
municates itself to other farmers and the 
whole domestic economy. 

After this war is over it is quite possible 
that we shall have the same experience as 
after the first World War, when for nearly 
2 years there was an advance rather than a 
decline. This time, after we have met the 
problems of the immediate transition from 
war to peace, we may enjoy a period of good 
business which may last anywhere from 1 to 
5 years. There will be at least $10,000,000,000 
in the hands of businessmen, which they can 
use to replace worn-out equipment and de- 
pleted inventories. There will be another 
$10,000,000,000 of consumer credit which can 
be tapped, since the old installment debts 
will have been paid off and the field will be 
clear for people to buy on credit again. There 
will be at least $10,000,000,000 of purchasing 
power in individual war savings. Automo- 
biles, tires, furnishings, clothing, homes all 
will be worn out or run down and needing 
replacement or repair. The combination of 
this pent-up demand for goods and the $30,- 
000,000,000 or more of unusual purchasing 
power may produce full activity, or even a 
runaway boom if preventive measures are not 
taken. But, while such a period of good 
business and full employment might pos- 
sibly last for several years, it still might prove 
to be temporary, because it ould be based on 
a combination of war-caused factors that are 
only short-lived. 

Unless we take definite steps to insure that 
sufficient buying power will be kept up, there 
will be a decline in both foreign and do- 
mestic demand for farm products within a 
few years after the war ends. If that should 
happen, farmers will desperately need the 
kind of help that only the Triple A machin- 
ery can give. That is one reason why it is 
so important for the farmers to be on guard 
now, so as not to let their fair-weather 
friends destroy the Triple A machinery or 
public sympathy for the farmer's cause, 
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Tf such a period of business decline should 
set in, not only will farmers desperately need 
a farm program, but businessmen and la- 
boring men will desperately need a program 
to restore industrial employment and pro- 
duction. 

Thus, on the economic side, the post-war 
planning that all of us are hearing so much 
about will probably have to cover three suc- 
cessive phases here in the United States. 
First will be the shock of transition from war 
to peace when some form of separation pay 
may be needed for soldiers and war industry 
workers until they find jobs. Second will 
be the period of post-war prosperity, when 
restraining measures will be needed to pre- 
vent uncontrolied inflation and a runaway 
boom in stocks and land. Third will be the 
period of threatened decline, when strong 
action, in advance, both by private business 
and by public agencies may be needed to 
prevent a repetition of 1932 in this country 
and the rise of another Hitler abroad. 

It happens that the Board of Economic 
Warfare, with which I am connected, is not 
engeged in post-war planning. That is the 
function of Congress, the National Resources 
Planning Board, and the State Department. 
I as an individual, however, have my own 
ideas, and I believe that national security is 
our No. 1 business when we talk about post- 
war planning. 

I am convinced that we cannot have na- 
tional security if we follow an isolationist 
or excessively nationalist policy. With our 
country fighting for her life against aggressor 
powers on the other side of both oceans, 
hardly anyone in this country is now willing 
to admit openly that he is an isolationist. 
Nevertheless, the country is being flooded 
with propaganda for new, subtle, and, there- 
fore, dangerous forms of isolationism, which, 
if adopted, would lead straight to World Wer 
No. 3. 

Here are some of the ways in which the 
old doctrine is taking new forms: 

First. People are being told that a world war 
in every generation is inevitable and that we 
can have national security only by maintain- 
ing the biggest Army, the biggest Navy, and 
the biggest Air Force in the world. Even if 
we could indefinitely stand the expense and 
the privation of such a program, it would not 
necessarily protect us. For though we might 
have the best and biggest Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, other countries might and probably 
‘would combine against us. I they formed a 
combination stronger than our own, they 
would defeat us. 

My view—and I am convinced that it is 
the majority view of the American people— 
is that, rather than remain an armed camp, 
waiting for the inevitable World War No. 3, 
it is more practical for us as a Nation to 
throw the weight of our influence behind 
world-wide efforts to prevent such a war. 

Second. People are being told that anything 
which is done after this war to improve the 
standard of living of other countries will 
lower the standard of living at home. 

Of course, while the war is on, the people 
of this country are making sacrifices, and 
making them cheerfully, to help our allies— 
Britain and Russia—keep on fighting. 
Doubtless, our people will gladly continue 
these sacrifices for a short period, after Ger- 
many is defeated, in order to prevent wide- 
spread famine in Europe. 

But, for the long pull, the most effective 
assistance we can give is the kind which 
helps other countries to develop their agri- 
culture and industry and which, at the same 
time, increases our own prosperity. Those 
who really want to improve the standard of 
living of the American people know that the 
United States is now so much a part of the 
whole world that we can best help Americans 
by helping the peoples of all the world to 
help themselves. 
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The favorite device of the distortionists 
is to repeat over and over the canard that 
this Government wants to give a quart of 
milk a day to everyone in the world—evi- 
dently on the theory that by frequent repe- 
tition this myth will come to be accepted as 
fact. Among those who spread this myth 
the most enthusiastically are some isola- 
tionist leaders of yesteryear, who for a time 
were silenced by events, but who now hope 
to drive the United States back into her old 
isolationist cave. 

Iam not urging Ohio farmers or any other 
farmers to give a bottle of milk a day to 
Hottentots. This weird and manifestly im- 
possible idea has been peddled up and down 
the land—why, I will leave it to you to guess. 

People of other countries can enjoy higher 
standards of living when they learn to use 
their soils and their resources more effectively 
to produce the things they need. We in the 
United States can help them learn how to do 
those things, and also can help build the 
factories they need to get started. Our 
technical experts and industrial equipment 
can aid them to raise their own standards of 
production and of consumption—and 460, 
along with other good things, have plenty of 
milk for themselves, producing it from their 
own pastures through their own efforts. 
Third. Another step in what appears to be 
a campaign of fear is the assertion that our 
Government is preparing to take control of 
education everywhere in the world. This is 
nonsense. But all sensible people know that 
the United Nations in some way must prevent 
Germany from teaching the Nazi philosophy 
in the future as a preliminary to launching 
another German war for world conquest. 

Fourth. A movement is already under way 
to abandon the same tariff policy represented 
by our reciprocal trade agreement program, 
and go back to the Smoot-Hawley days of 
building a high tariff wall around the United 
States. Economic warfare of the Smoot- 
Hawley type is the initial step toward mili- 
tary warfare. It leads first to totalitarian 
control of trade, then to shooting. To win 
the peace, we must follow through to estab- 
lish the right kind of international trade 
relations. We cannot hope to maintain 
peace by force uniess the peace we are main- 
taining is a just peace. 

Fifth. It is urged that, after the war, 
American aviators ought to be permitted to 
fly everywhere in the world, but that not a 
single foreign plane should ever fiy over any 
part of the United States. This astonishing 
idea seems to be first cousin to the fallacy 
that we can sell our goods everywhere in the 
world at the same time that we keep for- 
eigners from selling to us. Many problems 
are bound up in the question of our post war 
relationships with other countries in the field 
of aviation. We shall never solve them in a 
constructive way—and in a way that will 
promote peace instead of war—if we base our 
approach on such absurd and fuzzy thinking. 

Recently I expressed the view that neither 
political party would want to be opposed to 
freedom of the seas or freedom of the air after 
the war. But I find that on January 5, 1943, 
an opposition leader set the tempo for ortho- 
dox opposition thinking with regard to Amer- 
ican post-war imperialism when he said: 
“America must rule the air, and to do this it 
is necessary for the Congress to plan intelli- 
gently for this air supremacy following the 
war.” 

This envisions an imperialistic fight for alr 
supremacy between at least three great na- 
tions in the world—a fight which can end 
finally only in World War No. 3, or American 
domination of a type which will eventually 
make the United States worse hated in the 
world than the Nazis ever have been. Ameri- 
cans want peace, not war. Americans want 
sensible world cooperation, not isolationism 
or imperialism. By common-sense world co- 
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operation the people of the United States will 
have infinitely more prosperity than in a 
senseless race for air power. 

It is possible now to get votes, build pres- 
tige, and even make money by shouting 
American supremacy of the air and seas. But 
when we yield to American imperialism of 
this type we are working for the death of 
our children and grandchildren tn World 
War No.3. What we want is not imperialistic 
American supremacy in the air and on the 
sea. By cooperating with other nations we 
can get security and peace, but by striving 
for imperialistic American supremacy of the 
aid and sea we shall get insecurity and war 
at a tremendous outlay of taxpayers’ money 
and our children’s blood. 

On this tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the Triple A, farmers may well wonder what 
the next 10 years will hold. Will farmers and 
city workers both be taken for a joy ride on 
the roller coaster of boomtime prosperity, 
only to end up in the ditch of a worse depres- 
sion than before? As soon as the war is won, 
will short-sighted policy makers again shut 
us off frorn the rest of the world? Will our 
country fail to grasp this second opportunity 
to help build a world of peace and coopera- 
tion? Will our leaders engage instead in a 
mad nationalistic race for on land 
and water and in the air? Will our country 
be surrounded with another sky-high tariff 
wall, as if the world outside did not exist? 
Will our leaders foolishly and selfishly deny 
that hunger and want and suffering in the 
rest of the world are of any concern to us? 
Will a spineless policy of drift once more lead 
us straight for the falls? 

Even in the midst of war and the nerve- 
wracking Job of producing the necessary food 
and munitions to win it, these are questions 
which must be faced. The choices we make, 
both now and later, will go far to determine 
what the next 10 years, and perhaps the next 
100 years, will bring. 


Tasks of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHGDE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, together 
with a group of other Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House, the senior Senator 
from Montana {Mr. Murray] had been 
called upon by the editors of the weekly 
magazine New Masses to answer the fol- 
lowing two questions: 

What in your opinion are the chief tasks 


facing Congress? 
What can the people do to assure the 


carrying through of these tasks? 


‘The Senator from Montana wrote an 
article which answers those two ques- 
tions in so enlightening a manner, his 
arguments are so vital at this period 
of our history, that I hope every Member 
of Congress will take the time to read 
what he has contributed. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have the dissertation of the distinguished 
Senator from Montana, appearing in the 
New Masses of March 2, 1943, printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS’ TaSKS—AND OURS 


LET US NOT REPEAT PAST MISTAKES, SENATOR 
MURRAY URGES 


(Recently we addressed two questions to a 
group of Senators and Representatives of 
the new Congress—questions uppermost in 
the minds of the American people. They 
are: 1. What in your opinion are the chief 
tasks facing Congress? 2. What can the peo- 
ple do to assure the carrying through of these 
tasks? Last week we published the first five 
of the replies received. Others appear below.) 


(By James E. Murray, Senator from 
Montana) 

There is one and only one supreme task 
facing the Seventy-eighth Congress—the win- 
ning of the war. All other problems pale 
into significance before this stupendous task. 

America did not pick a quarrel with the 

aggressor nations. The war was forced upon 
us by nations bent on imposing their tyran- 
nical rule upon the world. The designs of 
these would-be enslavers of freedom-loving 
peoples were well known. Hitler had sup- 
plied us with a blueprint of the sort of world 
he was going to create, in his book Mein 
Kampf. And yet, despite these warnings, and 
even after he had laid waste one harmless 
country after another, the American isola- 
tionists and the paid agents of Hitler, Hir- 
ohito & Co. continue to denounce Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Members of Congress 
who had seen the onrush of this world 
catastrophe long before it came. 
"Thus, America’s real preparations for war 
did not begin until after the treacherous 
attack upon Pearl Harbor. Leaders and 
Members in the Seventy-seventh Congress 
worked feverishly to provide men and means 
to put this Nation in a position to defend 
itself. For their efforts, the isolationists and 
their fellow travelers called it a “rubber- 
stamp Congress.” But undaunted, Congress 
proceeded with the work of converting this 
Nation into the arsenal of democracy. 
Realizing that the victory of Hitler and his 
barbarian legions would spell the doom of 
liberty and human dignity for centuries to 
come, Congress carried forward its plan of 
helping the nations arrayed against the 
aggressors 


Who would dare to say now that the lend- 
lease plan has not helped the cause for which 
We are fighting? Not only have our tanks 
and bombers and guns and food helped deci- 
mate the enemies on steppes of the Soviet 
Union, in the African. desert, and the wilds 
of China, but the hope it has given to the 
nations united with us in this cause has 
helped them in their trying hour of this war. 
, What do I mean when I say that the su- 
preme task before us today is the winning 
of the war? We are fighting the war to win 
the peace. That is our real goal. The win- 
ning of the war is a means to an end, but 
the real end is the bringing about of a state 
of affairs in the international arena when 
catastrophes such as we are now experiencing 
will no longer be possible., If we fail in bring- 
ing about an enduring peace, we shall have 
lost the war just as definitely as we lost the 
First World War. Who would dere to say 
now that the Allies had won the First World 
War? . It might be correct to say that we had 
defeated Germany and her allies, but com- 
placency and gullibility on the part of the 
“American people had lost the peace for them. 
A few selfish and vain men inside and out- 
side the Congress of the United States had 
nullified the sacrifices of the Nation during 
the years of 1917-18. A handful of people in 
the Congress of that time, out of sheer per- 
sonal animosity for President Woodrow Wil- 
son, used their high position to camouflage 
their real reasons for opposing America's par- 
ticipation in world affairs: They wanted to 


destroy Wilson and they succeeded, and in 
the process they also destroyed the fruits of 
our sacrifices during the First World War. 
This has helped bring on the present world 
catastrophe, drenching the human race in 
blood, devastating whole countries, and set- 
ting the clock of progress back for countless 
decades. 

Some people don’t like to hear this subject 
mentioned. It is my contention, however, 
that we should forever keep before us the les- 
sons of the last World War and the interplay 
of forces which contributed to the world’s 
woes of today. The mistakes of today might 
come to plague the generations yet unborn. 
We owe it to the brave men of our own mili- 
tary forces and the gallant Russian and 
British, and those of the other United Na- 
tions, who have already laid their lives down 
in order that we, the living, may continue to 
enjoy the blessings of freedom and liberty 
under our respective free institutions. 

To win the peace there must prevail the 
same esprit de corps in the ranks of the 
United Nations as exists now while our armies 
are fighting shoulder to shoulder against the 
common enemy. That was not the case after 
the last World War. The deplorable blunders 
of the Allied Nations in first abandoning the 
Russians and then aiding and abetting the 
counter-revolutionary campaigns against 
their new government must be ‘accorded 
generous credit for helping bring on the 
present world conflagration. 

Space does not permit a fuller discussion 
of this subject. It might also not make 
pleasant reading for some people. But this 
is the time to search our conscience and to 
study the mistakes of the past, especially for 
men in responsible government positions. An 
American ambassador of ability and under- 
standing in the Russia of 1917-19, with the 
capacity to grasp the implications of the Rus- 
sian revolution and the aims of her leaders, 
might have guided the Allied Nations to take 
a wiser course, one which would have averted 
the onrush of the counter-revolutionary im- 
pulses which later on found expression in the 
Fascist and Nazi movements in Europe. 

The wise founders of our Constitution had 
made ample provision for the safeguarding of 
the interests of our Nation, Not infrequently 
a President might nominate an Ambassador 
for reasons unrelated to outstanding ability. 
That is why it is provided that the Senate 
shall approve or reject the candidate. This 
is a prerogative which the Senate must guard 
most jealously. Two heads are better than 
one, and a wise President is not likely to take 
it as a personal affront when the Senate re- 
jects a nominee. 

In times of peace Congress might be con- 
tent with the function of merely enacting 
legislation. But in times of war, especially a 
war as unprecedented as this one is, a war 
which is destined to decide the fate of man- 
kind for countless centuries to come, it would 
be a luxury which the Nation could ill-afford. 
Congress, therefore, must keep a vigilant eye 
upon the proper interpretation and enforce- 
ment of the legislation it passes. I confess 
that there are today in the administration 


‘branch of our Government entirely too many 


newcomers to Government service who still 


‘think in terms of their private enterprises. 


They forget that they are now servants of the 
people and not their masters. This erroneous 
attitude has caused much annoyance to the 
citizens of our country; it has hurt morale; 
it has engendered doubt in the efficacy of 
democratic government and its ability to de- 
fend itself against the aggressor nations. 

An unprecedented war calls for unprece- 
dented alertness and action on the part of 
the representatives of the people—the Con- 
gress of the United States. It must stand 
watch over the interests of the people by 
holding back the tide of the onrushing mo- 
nopolistic groups. The destruction of small 


American business enterprises has been going 


on for some decades, The wholesale slaughter 
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of America’s small business would help bring 
here totalitarianism of one sort or another. 
To reduce the many millions of our citizens 
now engaged in what is commonly called 
small business to the status of mere wage 
slaves would spell the doom of our liberties 
and our way of life. The so-called small busi- 
ness is in reality the biggest segment of our 
economy—about 95 percent of the total Amer- 
ican enterprises. That is why the Seventy- 
seventh Congress was unanimous in its re- 
solve to preserve this institution for the day 
when the cannon will cease thundering. I 
am sure that the Seventy-eighth Congress 
will do likewise, that new means and ways 
will be found to perpetuate the instituticn 
which has helped make of this country the 
citadel of democracy. 

What can the people do to insure carrying 
out these tasks? The chosen representatives 
in Congress claim no monopoly of brains or 
ingenuity. They are part and parcel of the 
people inhabiting this country. They have 
been called to the highest legislative body of 
the land from farms and factories, from ex- 
ecutive offices, and artists’ studios. ‘Their 
constituents must support them, they must 
guide them and periodically advise them of 
the people's wishes and needs. The people 
at home can help Congress by familiarizing 
themselves with the laws enacted and by ob- 
serving them to the very letter and spirit in- 
tended by Congress. In these days of ration- 
ing of goods, in these days when so many mil- 
lions have entered the war industries, it is for 
the people to do their utmost for their sons 
and brothers who have gone to the distant 
8 to fight against the implacable 
‘oes. 

Too much is at stake in this war. The task 
is too gigantic for any one group to act on its 
own. There must be greater cooperation and 
coordination in all matters affecting the wel- 
fare of the Nation. And this sense of coopera- 
tion must be extended far beyond the horizon 
and the deep oceans—to our British allies, to 
our Russian allies, to our Chinese and French 
allies, and all the other nations united with 
us in this titanic struggle against evil. 

Once our enemies have been defeated de- 
cisively, once an enduring peace has been 
won, it will be the duty of the Seventy-eighth 
and succeeding Congresses to usher in a 
brighter world—a world of economic and cul- 
tural and spiritual opportunity, which will 
afford every American citizen an equal chance 
to rise in his respective field of endeavor re- 
gardless of origin, creed, or color. We have 
the means, we have the skills and the tech- 
nical genius to bring it about. Economic 
insecurity must vanish from this land and the 
rest of the world. Educational opportunities 
must become the birthright of every free- 
born American; the benefits of scientific 
progress must be made accessible to everyone 
who is willing to pay his quid pro quo in 
work and achievement. 

This, in brief, is the task of the Seventy- 


eighth Congress. A big task, to be sure, but 


by no means an unfulfillable task. 


Lyle Watts’ Appointment as Chief Forester 


Well Deserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 


take this opportunity to call attention to 
the well-deserved promotion in the ap- 
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pointment of Lyle Watts as the new Chief 
Forester. At the age of 52 Mr. Watts 
assumes this important position. 

While Mr. Watts was born in Iowa, at 
an early age his family took up residence 
in the State of Washington and he has 
throughout the years of his adult life been 
closely associated with the West. At the 
age of 23 he entered the Forest Service as 
a laborer, and his promotion to the top 
position in this great industry is a well 
deserved recognition of faithful, continu- 
ous, and effective service in the forestry 
industry. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks a factual 
study of Mr. Watts and his work, written 
by Richard L. Neuberger, and appearing 
in the Portland Oregonian in its February 
21 issue, as follows: 


He GUARDS a Forest Lecacy—LyLe WATTS, 
New CHrer Forester, Vrews NATION'S 
WOODED REGIONS AS A HERITAGE OF ALL THE 
PEOPLE—TEDDY ROOSEVELT CALLED Ir a Jon 
OF SACRED Trust, TODAY Ir Is IN THE HANDS 
OF A PORTLAND MAN 


(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


The first wilderness trip I ever made with 
Lyle Watts was on the watershed of 
the Mount Hood National Forest. We were 
sitting on a lava crag which faced of to- 
ward eastern Oregon, In the shadows of 
late afternoon, the firs of the Pacific slope 
blended evenly with the distant pine woods 
of the dry region. We seemed to be riding 
the bowsprit of a ship cleaving a measureless 
green sea. 

Watts pointed eastward, out over the vast 
solitudes. “This scene represents the heri- 
tage of America,” he said. “Forests like 
this one belong to all the American people, 
to men and women in every State. It is up 
to us to achieve the twin goal of both using 
these forests and saving them. We must 
use them today for lumber, for recreation, 
for grazing, for drainage and water supply. 
And we must save them for the next genera- 
tion, so that they, in turn, can claim similar 
benefits.” 

In the gathering dusk his blue eyes—the 
eyes of a forester—were bright with enthu- 
siasm. 

This is the philosophy which Lyle Ford 
Watts now brings to the most important 
forestry post on earth, the position of Chief 
of the United States Forest Service. At 52 
he has just become America’s first chief 
Forester in 4 years. Since Ferdinand A, Sil- 
cox died in 1939, the Forest Service has had 
no permanent head, The assignment had 
been filled by temporary appointments until 
last month, when President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard suddenly 
decided upon Watts. a 


AMERICA FOREMOST AMONG LUMBER PRODUCERS 


The United States produces more lumber 
than any other nation. In America grow the 
world's greatest stands of timber. The man- 
agement and protection of this invaluable 
resource are now the responsibility of a lean, 
rangy Portlander who in 1938 became head of 
the Forest Service in the Pacific Northwest. 
Watts occupies a post long held in esteem 
by the American people. Gifford Pinchot 
first filled it. John Muir and Teddy Roose- 
velt called it a job of sacred trust. 

The Chief Forester of the United States is 
directly in charge of the national forests of 
the land. These forests embrace the coun- 
try's most magnificent wilderness—the hard- 
wood forests of Michigan, the Lake Superior 
meadows, the dense “rain forests” of the 
Oregon sea coast, Idaho’s lordly Ponderosa 
pines, the gentle woodlands of the southern 
States. America’s national forests aggregate 


151,897,000 acres. This is nearly three times 
the area of the British Isles. 

To a post so crowded with responsibility 
Lyle F. Watts, of Portland, Oreg., brings a 
rich background of forestry experience. He 
Was born in Cerro Gordo County of Iowa on 
November 18, 1890. He attended the public 
schools of Clear Lake, Iowa, and later his 
family moved to Bellingham, Wash. He re- 
turned to his native State to study forestry 
and won both bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees in that subject at Iowa State College. 
His graduation was cum laude. 

In the United States Forest Service Lyle 
Watts came up the hard way. He is, so to 
speak, the former switchman who became 
president of the railroad, the paper boy who 
became editor. In 1913, when he was 23 
years old, he started with the Forest Service 
as a laborer. He cleared trails, felled trees, 
saddled horses, cleaned stables. Most of this 
toil took place in Utah. In 1915 he met Nell 
Bowman in Ogden and married her. They 
have two children—Gordon L. Watts, a lieu- 
tenant of engineers at Camp Claibourne, La., 
and June A. Watts, who is an employee of 
the Willamette Hyster Co. in Portland. 

In 1928 Lyle Watts took graduate courses 
in forestry at Utah Agricultural College, and 
the next year was appointed a silviculturist 
for the Forest Service, He studied trees from 
roots to crown. From 1931 until 1986 he was 
director of the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Forest Experiment Station, and in 1936 he 
was appointed regional forester for the North 
Central region, which centered on the States 
of the Great Lakes. There he did an out- 
standing job in aiding in the resuscitation 
of a once great lumber area. 

Five years ago, Mr. Silcox, then chief of the 
Forest Service, placed Watts in charge of the 
organization’s most important region. This 
region is the Pacific Northwest, which sup- 
plies more than a third of the lumber of the 
Nation. Watts moved to Portland, where 
he made his home until last month, when he 
was called to Washington to head the Forest 
Service in all 48 States and Alaska. He and 
his family lived at 809 Northeast Thirty- 
ninth Avenue. 

The Forest Service’s new chief is a friendly, 
mild-mannered man. On the trail he says 
little, but sees much. At the end of the 
wilderness day he can tell his companions 
around the camp fire the condition of the 
range, the flow of the streams, the quality of 
the timber, the survival opportunities of the 
wildlife. Like Thoreau, the wilderness to 
him is a page to be read. Watts has the 
long, easy lope of a woodsman and covers 
ground tirelessly. Tramping is no effort for 
him, although in recent years some trouble 
with his back has restricted his activity. 

In a world at war, with America the prin- 
cipal arsenal of the democratic nations, the 
position of chief forester of the United 
States is more important than ever before. 
Lumber is a critical material, one of the 
most critical of all. It requires hundreds of 
board feet to house each soldier. Shipyards 
use vast quantities of lumber for piles and 
decking. Spruce for airplanes is needed 
in America and England. Military canton- 
ments are literally huge lumber accumula- 
tions. And when the war is finally won, 
enormous amounts of American timber will 
be required to reconstruct the shattered con- 
tinent of Europe. 


FORESTER HAS TO MAKE SURE LUMBER ADEQUATE 


Lyle F. Watts must see to it that sufficient 
lumber is available for victory. And he also 
must see to it that the forests and woodlands 
are spared for the next generation. As he 
said on the slopes of Mount Hood that bright 
afternoon, he must try both to use the forests 
and save them. No chief forester ever faced a 
sterner task, for never was lumber in such 
urgent demand. In fact, the War Production 
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Board has listed wood along with steel and 
aluminum as one of the vital sinews of war. 
Without an adequate supply of lumber, the 
war machine would jolt to a creaking halt. 

Lyle Watts is an advocate of sustained 
yield. This means that the forest should be 
maintained as a going institution, the 
amount of lumber cut being kept in balance 
with the new growth. “Yet,” he recently 
added, “sustained yield for the Nation or re- 
gion or State is not enough. We must get 
right down to sustained yield for commu- 
nities or working circles. Just so long as we 
are satisfied with a type of sustained yield 
that balances an overcut on Puget Sound 
territory by an undercut in southwestern 
Oregon—that long we will miss the answer 
to the real problem. 

It's a human problem, Frankly, it is the 
woods workers and their families which come 
first in my mind as I view our forest prob- 
lem. It is the communities that are built up 
and broken down. It is the unemployment 
and relief loads and distressed local govern- 
ments that follow in the wake of closed mills 
that make a national problem. If you have 
worked in the Lake States or the Ozarks, you 
get the point. Shifting populations and ups 
and downs in community well-being can 
never be overcome by high wages, short 
hours, or the more recent paid vacations.” 

As basic precautionary measures, Watts has 
urged five requirements for better forestry: 

1. Insure the leaving of needed seed trees 
of desirable species and prevent the unneces- 
sary destruction of reproduction and imma- 
ture young growth. 

2. Insure safeguarded use and control of 
fire, including exercise of preventive meas- 
ures, 

3. Prevent clear cutting and deforestation 
unless positive assurance is forthcoming of 
natural restocking or, if need be, of re- 
planting. 

4. Prevent the use of destructive logging 
methods and equipment. 

5. Prevent excessive grazing in critical 
run-off, erosion, and forest reproduction 
areas. 

Some of these proposals are already in 
effect. A number of lumber companies have 
adopted them. The 1941 session of the Ore- 
gon State Legislature, at the urging of Gov. 
Charles A. Sprague, enacted laws requiring 
a certain proportion of trees to be spared in 
the cutting of timber. These trees will serve 
to seed the land for a new growth. Many 
lumbermen have voluntarily abandoned the 
old “cut out and get out” philosophy and 
have undertaken strenuous conservation pro- 


grams. 

Watts regards the Pacific Northwest as the 
one region in the land where a substantial 
growth of timber can be perpetuated. In 
other regions entirely new starts must be 
made. “The Pacific Northwest,” he said not 
long ago, “still has vast areas of virgin for- 
ests, in spite of the fact that we already 
have cut out the better half of the timber of 
Washington and are beginning to concentrate 
in Oregon, The Douglas Fir Belt in western 
Oregon and Washington has one-third of 
the remaining old growth timber of continen- 
tal United States.” 

Watts has frequently declared that ade- 
quate reforestation is dependent upon ef- 
fective fire control. Otherwise, in his opin- 
ion, the new trees will simply constitute a 
fire trap, Small trees scattered among under- 
brush, are mostly tinder. “In many places,” 
he once told a meeting of lumber workers, 
“a tree-planting program would be providing 
fuel for fires which will occur unless a Nation- 
wide program for protecting all forest lands 
from fire gives insurance against the de- 
struction of reforested areas as well as com- 
mecial timber stands.” 

For many years divergent. groups have 
wrangled over the use of America’s national 
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forests. Fishermen want power and irriga- 
tion dams kept out. Lumber companies be- 
lieve that careless fishermen start wanton 
fires. Campers dislike indiscriminate graz- 
ing. Stockmen resent the influence of recre- 
ationists. Some conservation groups believe 
the national forests should be entirely closed 
to commercial development. They claim that 
commercial use is ruining the solitudes. 

What is the attitude of the new chief 
forester in this respect? “Obviously,” he 
contends, “our national forests, our timbered 
mountains, are essential to a lot of uses. It 
is my philosophy that all these uses can be 
enjoyed on any sizable area at the same 
time. Surely there are areas like camp 
grounds and roadsides where neither timber 
cutting nor grazing can be allowed, or if it 
is allowed, then restricted to the off-season. 
There are winter ranges which must be held 
for game, and there are areas where the sys- 
tem of timber cutting must be varied to meet 
public demands. 


COOPERATION INSURES ALL GROUPS OF FOREST 
EQUIPMENT 


“But, by and large, we can do all of these 
things on the same area if there is a fine 
degree of cooperation between the different 
classes of users; if we have tolerance of the 
other fellow's views and he of ours. Prob- 
ably no single use can be enjoyed 100 percent 
under this multiple-use administration. But 
the stockman can enjoy 75 percent of the 
things he wants. The wildlifer can have 
perhaps 75 percent as much big game as he 
would have with complete elimination of 
livestock, 

“The recreationist can get an equal part 
of the pleasure he wants from the hills even 
though some areas look bad immediately after 
logging or a band of sheep has trailed a road 
he travels and destroyed the wild flowers. 
That's multiple use. It's tolerance with the 
other man’s viewpoint, so that our vast wil- 
derness can do the most to improve our con- 
ditions.” 

This statement epitomizes the kind of chief 
forester Lyle F. Watts will probably be. An 
ardent conservationist, he nevertheless be- 
lieves that the vast national forests of the 
United States can be adjusted to all the 
demands of a complex society, in war as well 
as in peace. Once he told me that an old 
pioneer in eastern Oregon said to him, “Re- 
member the other fellow may be right.” And 
Watts commented, “You have to approach 
issues with that kind of open mind. Other- 
wise you will be arbitrary and dogmatic and 
stubborn. No one is infallible.” 

Safeguarding the wilderness is practically 
a creed with this slender man who has made 
forestry his career. Trees to him are no mere 
inanimate growths. 

WOODS HOLD DEEP MEANING FOR CHIEF FORESTER 

As Watts strolls through a wood in Oregon 
or a grove in Montana, each sight has mean- 
ing for him—the acorns on the ground, the 
sears on the tree trunks, the patches of snow 
on the distant hills, the color of the water 
in the creeks, the chirping of the squirrels, 
the tracks of deer and elk. These things 
tell him about the health of the wilderness, 
just as veins and skin and eyes denote to a 
physician the condition of his patient. After 
a journey in eastern Oregon, Watts observed 
to Justice William O. Douglas of the Supreme 
Court that he had seen some uplands grazed 
bare and that grazing would have to be 
watched. 

Lyle Watts will not be the desk-pounding, 
noisy type of executive. He is essentially 
quiet. Around the logs of a leaping fire in 
the woods, I have seen him sty less than 
anyone else in the group, although he, best 
of all, was qualified to comment on the topics 
of conversation. But when he did talk, 
every one listened and what he said was gen- 


erally right to the core of the subject. “Mr. 
Watts knows an awful lot about the woods, 
doesn’t he?” young Jimmy Rosenman, son 
of Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, asked me on 
a drive up the Hood River Valley one sunny 
afternoon 3 years ago. : 

Watts’ friends in the Pacific Northwest are 
legion. They include fellow foresters like 
Jack Horton, John Kuhns, and Arnold Stand- 
ing, lumber industry men like E. T. Clark and 
Colonel Greeley, wildlife authorities like Wil- 
liam L. Finley, forestry experts like Dr. George 
W. Peavey, planners like Lt. Col. Roy Bessey. 
Not for many years has anyone from the far 
West been elevated to the principal forestry 
position in the land. Men who have been 
associated with Lyle F. Watts feel certain he 
wil establish a distinguished precedent. And 
they also point to the advantage of having 
America’s forest resources supervised by a 
man thoroughly familiar with the dominant 
forest region of the continent, the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Socialistic Experiments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I want to pay tribute to those fighting 
forces of ours who are daily achieving 
brilliant victories on the fighting fronts 
of the world. They deserve the heart- 
felt thanks of all of the American people. 
This because of organization, coordina- 
tion, and team work which is responsible 
for these outstanding victories, 

I also want to call your attention to 
the home front where, instead of hav- 
ing teamwork and organization, we have 
confusion and social reforms to such an 
extent that we are scattering our hits in 
so many different directions we are win- 
ning no ball games on the home front, 

Social reform must go on in spite of 
the fact that we are in this all-out war 
with our backs up against the wall like 
we never had our backs against the wall 
before, 

The bureaucrats are insistent on put- 
ting across their grade-labeling program, 
simplification and standardization pro- 
gram, and many other programs that 
would revolutionize and regiment our 
economic life, and bring disorder to many 
industries that are now working along 
smoothly, causing confusion in making 
these change-overs when time is so im- 
portant an element in this war effort. 

I also want to call to your attention 
an editorial appearing in the Times- 
Herald of Saturday, March 6, entitled 
“What For?” which indicates an aroused 
public are indignant at these attempts to 
sabotage our system of free enterprise. 

The editorial follows: 


War For? 

Your attention is called to a cartoon by 
Mr. Burris Jenkins in the upper right-hand 
side of this page for a quick eye-summary of 
a matter which has been the subject of much 
undercover contention here for some time. 
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WOULD WIPE OUT ALL BRAND NAMES 


As Mr. JENKINS indicates, there is a strong 
campaign down at the War Production Board 
to wipe out trade-marks and branded titles 
for various kinds of soap, soup, and similar 
consumer items, substituting therefor 
“standard uniform grades” to sell at fixed 
prices everywhere. 

Such projects have a strong appeal for 
people who like to think about planning a 
“total economy” for this Nation and the 
world. 

In the minds of the planners, radio plugs, 
newspaper advertisements, and the efforts of 
salesmen and saleswomen peddling soap, all 
represent what the planners call economic 
waste. Instead, they would like to see a 
system in which manufacturing plants turn 
out Government authorized quotas of soap 
at Government authorized cost, and said soap 
then distributed to users through Govern- 
ment authorized sales stations at Govern- 
ment authorized prices. 


THREE EXPERIMENTS—THREE FAILURES 


The only trouble with all this lovely imag- 
ining is that nobody knows how to make it 
work out in real life. 

Three times in the modern era this social- 
istic experiment has been tried, and three 
times it has failed. 

In Russia, 25 years ago—that’s a quarter 
of a century—a project was started. Cer- 
tain difficulties arose, in view of the fact that 
while some people wanted to try one way of 
working out the great over-all plan for pie in 
the sky, others wanted another way. One 
immovable plan collided with another irre- 
sistible one, while Russians went without 
things to eat and wear. 

Big-scale shooting followed and never 
stopped up to the time Russia got in a for- 
eign war. What has happened since we don’t 
know. 

When Italy attempted to imitate Russian 
socialism with Mussolini's pet version, which 
he labeled not “communism” but “fascism,” 
plans were made out Italian style. Short- 
ages followed. And so minorities in disagree- 
ment were physically exterminated. 

Then the third great planner, one A. 
Schickelgruber, attempted to produce a 
super-duper improvement on the two earlier 
projects. He, too, found it impossible to run 
his country on production-for-use lines 
without shooting and shortages. 

These troubles were already almost unbear- 
able for the Russian, Italian, and German 
people in peace. What must they be like in 
war? 


YOU’RE ON YOUR OWN UNDER OUR SYSTEM 

The American system, on the other hand, 
has been to let each soap maker scratch for 
himself and go bust or get rich, according to 
his ability to gage his business. With what 
result? 

The American production of things people 
need and want is the greatest in the world. 
The American system of distributing to the 
people what they want when they want it is 
the best in the world. 

It just happens that the outward workings 
of the American system show in the form of 
advertising and salesmanship, The important 
fact is that the said system produces and de- 
livers the goods. The other system—no mat- 
ter how you label it—doesn’t. 

Now that we are in this war, shortages are 
bound to overstrain some parts of our ma- 
chine for making and distributing what peo- 
ple want when they want it. 

But that’s no reason to junk the machine. 
Our military men are fighting to protect it. 

How do you think they would react to the 
discovery that somebody at home is trying to 
destroy what they are fighting to preserve? 


Faith in Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED ROWE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following poem by E. O. 
Osborn: 

FAITH IN CONGRESS 


In memory you may recall 
The days that used to be 

When Congress was the people's voice 
In Washington, D. C. 


Dictators and commissioners 
And czars of doubtful hue 
Are now performing all the tasks 

Our Congress used to do. 


Emergencies, contingencies, 
And wars provide a plan 

To put our Congress on the shelf 
And try the superman. 


Our Government “of, by, and for” 
We knew so long before, 

Like Nellie who went far away, 
Don’t live here any more. 


Joe Congress has our confidence; 
He is the man we know, 
And we don't want to meet the guy 
Who came to talk for Joe. 
E. O. Osborn. 


Pay-As-You-Go Delay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. D. McWILLIAMS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. McWILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Norwich Morning Bulletin of Saturday, 
February 27, 1943. 

Mr. Speaker, the good citizens of east- 
ern Connecticut are becoming impatient 
at the delay of Congress in not acting on 
a pay-as-you-go tax plan. I realize this 
matter is in committee and will come to 
the floor of the House very soon. But 
the impatience of our citizens is crystal- 
lized and aptly expressed in the following 
editorial: 

PAY-AS-YOU-GO DELAY 

Although it has long since been recognized 
that there is no chance of a pay-as-you-go 
bill being adopted by Congress ahead of the 
first payment on the income tax March 15, 
there has been no demonstration of an early 
effort to present such a measure for action 
in the House, where it must of necessity 
originate. 

There is a delay which is disturbing, and 
to such an extent that it is not surprising 
that warning has been given that if the sub- 
committee of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee doesn't stir itself and produce something 
along the line of the Ruml idea, there will 
be action taken to relieve the committee of 
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its task and the Ruml plan will be called 
on the floor for consideration. 

It is apparent that the Treasury Depart- 
ment is opposed to Mr. Ruml's suggestion. 
It seems to object to anything that doesn’t 
originate within administration circles. But 
the suggestions which have been advanced 
by the Treasury Department have not re- 
ceived a good reception, while there has been 
a widespread demand from all over the country 
for the adoption of the Ruml plan and the 
advantages it would give to the taxpayers. 

Smoke screens have been set up in order to 
create a prejudice against the Ruml plan. 
The aim has been to confuse the public, and 
yet, where public sentiment has been sounded, 
it has been found to be favorable to such a 
plan. In the face of this, and the facts 
brought out at the hearing, the sub-com- 
mittee hasn't done anything, although it is 
time when the taxpayers ought to be given 
some idea of what they can expect. 

It is evident that they must pay a portion 
of their tax by the 15th of March, and it has 
been intimated that the second quarterly 
payment will have to be made on the same 
basis June 15. But it is time it was settled. 
It is time it was determined whether the old 
plan is to be retained, or whether the ad- 
vantage of the pay-as-you-go plan is to be 
furnished, 


Address by Under Secretary of State at 
Convocation of University of Toronto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State, at the 
convocation of the University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada, on February 26, 1943. 
This is a very illuminating and inspir- 
ing address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am deeply conscious of the privilege you 
have afforded me of addressing this convoca- 
tion of the University of Toronto. 

During the century of its magnificently 
vigorous life this great institution of learning 
has become, in the field of education, one of 
the recognized glories of our New World. In 
its notable contributions to the welfare of 
humanity and to the inspiration of the 
human spirit, all of us who are citizens of the 
Western Hemisphere can justly feel satisfac- 
tion and pride. 

It is for that reason that I am so greatly 
honored by the degree which the University 
of Toronto is today conferring upon me. 

I know, of course, of the long line of gradu- 
ates from these halls who have distinguished 
themselves in so many varied branches of 
public endeavor, and I am therefore also 
peculiarly gratified that from now on I may 
lay claim—at least an honorary claim—to a 
connection with the university from which 
graduated the present Prime Minister of 
Canada. 

You will, I feel, permit me to say that while 
I know how highly and how justly his out- 
standing abilities and achievements are yecog- 
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nized in other parts of the world, there is no 
place outside of his own country where he 
has won more affectionate regard, or a higher 
measure of sincere admiration, than in the 
United States.. The peoples of our two 
countries are singularly blessed, in these the 
most critical moments of their history, that 
the guidance of the destinies of our two 
nations should have been éntrusted at this 
time to two men, Mackenzie King and 
Franklin Roosevelt, who have ever believed in 
the need for complete confidence and under- 
standing between the peoples of Canada and 
of the United States, and who have done more 
than any other two men similarly placed in 
the course of our national lives to strengthen 
in real and practical fashion that friendship 
which is so vital to the well-being and to the 
security of us both. 

Today our peoples are fighting side by side 
to defend their liberties and to bring to utter 
defeat the band of dictators who have dared 
to think they could extinguish the light of 
democracy in the modern world. And we rec- 
ognize fully how long and bitter the road 
may still be before the final victory is won. 

Canada and the United States have -had 
very similar problems in this war. 

We have met them in similar ways, and in 
collaboration, in the spirit of the Ogdensburg 
and the Hyde Park agreements. 

Our naval and military forces are cooper- 
ating closely in both oceans, and on our land 
frontiers. In production we have both faced 
shortages of raw materials, labor, and manu- 
facturing facilities, and our Governments 
have imposed effective, and often parallel, 
controls to overcome these shortages. We 
have both put our civilian economy on ra- 
tions, increased taxation, and regulated 
prices. We have sought to supply each other 
with the things of which one of us was short, 
and to coordinate our production facilities 
and resources in the most effective ways. 

Both of us are arsenals of the United Na- 
tions, and in that, too, we have followed a 
like policy. That policy is first that food and 
munitions are dispatched to the places where 
they can be most useful in the conduct of 
the common war, and second that deliveries 
to countries that are not in position to make 
payment now are on terms that do not create 
impossible financial obligations later. Both 
of us are seeking to avoid the creation of 
uncollectible and trouble-breeding war debts. 

The present high degree of economic co- 
operation between our two countries for the 
purpose of making as great a contribution as 
possible to the pooled war effort of the 
United Nations is extremely gratifying to us 
and must be so to our allies. Fortunately, 
the groundwork for this close collaboration 
was laid years before the outbreak of war. 
I refer primarily to the two reciprocal trade 
agreements between us, the first of which 
entered into force on January 1, 1936, and 
the second of which, replacing the first, 
became effective on January 1, 1939, the first 
day of the year in which Hitler forced upon 
Europe the war that was destined to spread 
over the globe. 

The trade agreements we entered into in 
the days of precarious peace went a long way 
to heal the economic wounds, and attendant 
ill feeling, each of us had dealt the other in 
earlier years after the First World War. 

On my side of the line, there had been the 
so-called Emergency Tariff Act of 1921, fol- 
lowed immediately by a general upward re- 
vision of the tariff in the act of 1922; then, on 
the brink of the worst economic depression 
the world has suffered, came the monu- 
mental barrier created by the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act of 1930. In our Revenue Act of 
1932, two of the four products subjected to 
new excise taxes by means of a rider to that 
legislation—lumber and copper—were and 
are of great interest to Canada. These 
measures in their collective effect struck hard 
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at the trade of other countries. Canada felt 
the effects as much as any other country— 
perhaps more than any other. 

Action on your side of the line was not slow 
in coming. You may recall that Canadian 
duties on a considerable number of products 
normally imported from the United States 
were raised automatically to the levels pro- 
vided for on the same products in our Tariff 
Act of 1930. Everyone remembers the Ottawa 
agreements of 1932, when the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations turned 
their backs upon the United States and all 
countries and made a desperate effort to make 
up for lost and depressed markets elsewhere 
by tariff preferences intended to encourage an 
expansion of trade within the British Em- 
pire. Every country felt the effects of the 
Ottawa agreements; none, I believe, more 
than did the United States. 

I mention these historical facts because 
they serve to remind us of past mistakes, still 
by no means completely remedied, that must 
be avoided after this most costly of all wars, in 
men and wealth, has been brought to an end 
by our common victory. They also serve to 
emphasize the fundamental necessity of car- 
rying forward constructively the task of eco- 
nomic cooperation between us begun with 
the first trade agreement and continued ever 
since. 

The governments of your country and mine 
see eye to eye on this. They have formally 
declared their intention to seek common 
goals in peace as well as in war. 

On November 30 last, in an exchange of 
notes, our two Governments took another im- 
portant step along the road to a better world 
after victory. We agreed not only to try to 
promote mutually advantageous economic re- 
lations between ourselves, but to seek the 
cooperation of other nations of like mind 
in promoting the betterment of world-wide 
economic relations. These aims involve ap- 
propriate national and international meas- 
ures to expand production, employment, and 
the exchange and consumption of goods; 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce; re- 
duction of tariffs and other trade barriers; 
and, generally, attainment of the economic 
objectives of the Atlantic Charter, through 
the collaboration of the United Nations 
which are willing to join with us in the 
realization of these objectives. 

Many of the United Nations, through ar- 
ticle VII of their mutual-aid agreements 
with the United States, have already joined 
in this same declaration of post-war economic 
objectives. 

Our two countries, in the same exchange 
of notes, have expressed our intention to do 
something concrete about our declaration of 
aims by discussing soon with other United 
Nations how we two and other like-minded 
nations can agree upon a program to carry 
out these aims. -They seek to furnish to the 
world practical evidence of the ways in which 
two neighboring countries that have a long 
experience of friendly relations and a high 
degree of economic interdependence, and 
that share the conviction that such recipro- 
Cally beneficial relations must form part of 
a general system, may promote by agreed 
action their mutual interests to the benefit 
of themselves and other countries. 

I am not so bold as to venture a prediction 
here as to the details of such a program. 
However, I am confident that we can march 
together, with other forward-looking nations, 
along the road to a fruitful and secure post- 
war world, provided the people on both sides 
of the line support their governments with 
understanding and determination in their ef- 
forts to do everything within their power to 
achieve these great objectives. 

When the war ends similar problems will 
face us both. We shall both confront the 
task of demobilization, and we shall both 
endeavor to make sure that the young men— 


and young women—who are discharged from 
military service have a real chance to find 
useful and productive employment. Both of 
us prefer a system of free enterprise, and we 
shall both desire to lighten government con- 
trols as rapidly as the phenomenon of scarcity 
vanishes and conditions permit free enter- 
prise to play its proper role. Both of us will 
find our industries still working largely on 
war orders, and the problems of conversion 
will be urgent. Both of us will want to make 
our contribution to the relief and recon- 
struction of the devastated countries, and we 
shall want to make that contribution in the 
way which will help the peoples of those 
regions get back to health and strength and 
to self-reliance as rapidly as possible. We 
shall both be interested in possible inter- 
national arrangements about gold, and cur- 
rencies, and international investment, And 
we shall both desire to increase the economic 
interchange between us and with others on 
the most fruitful basis possible. 

On all these questions we can talk use- 
fully together as we have agreed to do. Our 
discussions will become even more useful 
as we undertake to conduct them in an even 
larger framework, the framework of the whole 
United Nations. There is no disagreement 
anywhere as to what the United Nations want. 
They want full employment for their people 
at good wages and under good working con- 
ditions, and the other physical and institu- 
tional arrangements that add up to free- 
dom from want. But differences of opinion 
doubtless exist within and between the sev- 
eral countries as to the means to be adopted 
divergencies may arise as to the desirability 
or efficacy of particular policies or measures. 

An examination of the causes of any dis- 
agreement will usually reveal that it exists 
mainly because people are considering the 
question from different viewpoints, that the 
parties are basing their judgments on dif- 


- ferent or incomplete facts and different con- 


siderations. If both parties had the same 
facts and considerations in mind, and if each 
knew fully the reasons behind the position 
taken by the other, there would much more 
quickly be a meeting of minds. 

This is true not only of individuals, but 
also of nations, and it suggests the need for 
joint as well as separate study of the facts 
and considerations relating to proposals 
aimed at attaining the desired ends. I be- 
lieve that if the United Nations were to set 
up machinery for the purpose of assembling 
and studying all international aspects of 
problems under the general heading of free- 
dom from want, and for assembling all the 
pertinent facts and considerations relating 
thereto, and for jointly analyzing all facts 
and considerations relating to measures or 
policies proposed for furthering the end in 
view, the controversies and conflicts of policy 
which have so long embittered relations in 
the international economic field, and there- 
fore generally, might largely disappear. If 
the analysis were thorough enough, and the 
problems of each country were fully under- 
stood by the others, solutions could be found 
that would serve the interests of all con- 
cerned, Nothing is more clear to my mind 
than this: If all aspects of an economic 
problem were explored, it would become ap- 
parent that the basic interests of all coun- 
tries are largely common interests, that each 
coup‘#y’s economic problems are related to 
and inseparable from, those of the others. 

# United Nations study such as I have in 
mind would explore in a careful, thorough, 
and systematic way world problems in the 
economic field, toward the solution of which 
much progress must be made if we are to 
have anything approaching the goal of free- 
dom from want in our own countries or else- 
where. People and governments here and 
everywhere are studying these problems; are 
searching for solutions, The plans of one 
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government or group of governments may 
seem sound enough in the light of their own 
interests, but may contain flaws which are 
visible only from the viewpoint of other gov- 
ernments or countries. If the study to which 
I have referred did no more than detect and 
focus attention on such flaws, if it did no 
more than prevent the crystallization in one 
country or group of countries of ideas which 
are objectionable from the viewpoint of 
others, it would serve a highly useful pur- 
pose. It is, however, my hope and belief 
that a United Nations undertaking such as I 
have suggested would be able to formulate 
plans and recommendations of a constructive 
sort—to find, so to speak, common denomi- 
nators which, in the net, would be advan- 
tageous to all, Failing to begin such or- 
ganized study and discussion now, there is 
danger that divergent views and policies 
may become crystallized, to the detriment of 
the common war effort, and to the detriment 
of efforts to bring about a peace that will be 
more than a brief and uneasy interlude be- 
fore another even more horrible and more 
destructive war devastates and depopulates 
the world. 

My Government believes that the initia- 
tion of such studies is already overdue, If 
we do not make a start now, there is danger 
that we shall be brought together to make 
the peace with as many plans as there are 
governments. The day of complete victory 
cannot come too soon; we all give thanks to 
God for every advance we make toward that 
goal at every sign of weakness in our ene- 
mies. Between now and that day we must 
endeavor to prepare ourselves to meet the 
responsibilities and to make the most of the 
opportunities that peace will bring. 

I am glad to say that my Government in- 
tends at once to undertake discussions with 
other members of the United Nations as to 
the most practical and effectivé methods 
through which these vitally necessary con- 
ferences and consultations between us all 
can be held. It is my conviction that from 
these meetings a large measure of agree- 
ment will already be found to exist, that so- 
lutions will be available for such divergen- 
cles as may be apparent, and that in the last 
analysis it will be found that what may even 
appear to be fundamental obstacles can be 
resolved in the interest of the welfare of us 
all. 

What the people of the United States are 
striving for, I am persuaded, is exactly what 
the people of Canada are striving for. They 
seek the attainment of the noble objectives 
set forth in the Atlantic Charter. They seek 
to achieve these ends, not because of any 
altruistic motives, not through the dictates 
of any theoretical idealism, but rather be- 
cause they believe that the attainment of 
these objectives will be in their own self- 
interest—and I believe that in my own coun- 
try we have learned through the bitter expe- 
rience of the past quarter of a century that 
the most practical form of self-interest is 
enlightened self-interest. 

We have seen beyond the shadow of any 
doubt that a policy of international cooper- 
ation which far too many told us 24 years 
ago was a policy of suicidal sentimentality, 
was in fact a policy of advantageous hard- 
headed realism. 

Most of us have learned a great truth that 
is beginning to dawn upon the conscious- 
ness of many peoples in all parts of the globe, 
and that is that the real self-interest of one 
nation coincides with the permanent, with 
the ultimate, self-interests of other nations. 

For there is no people which will not bene- 
fit more by peace than by war. The preser- 
vation of peace and the practice of human 
tolerance must come to be recognized by 
every nation and by every government as the 
indispensable requisites of all peoples. Never 
again can humanity permit dictator dema- 
gogues once more to proclaim the alleged 
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virile glories of war or the cruel falsehood 
that there exists a master race. 

No rational man or woman today can ques- 
tion the fact that had the nations of the 
world been able to create some effective form 
of international organization in the years 
that followed the close of the last great 
World War, and had been able to bulwark 
that organization with judicial and police 
powers, the devastating tragedy which hu- 
manity today is undergoing would have been 
avoided. From the standpoint of material 
self-interest alone, leaving aside every moral 
consideration, the lot of every one of our 
fellow citizens would have been far better. 
No one can appraise the cost of the present 
war in terms of life and human suffering. 
But we can appraise its cost in material 
terms, and we know that as a result of this 
material cost, the standard of living of every 
individual in every region of the world will 
be impaired. 

If at the conclusion of this war the gov- 
ernments of the United Nations are not af- 
forded by their peoples the opportunity of 
collaborating together in effective policies of 
recovery, or of assuming a joint responsibility 
for making completely sure that the peace 
of the world is not again violated, there can 
be no result other than utter disaster. The 
structure of our civilization is not so tough 
as to make it conceivable that it would resist 
a repetition of the present holocaust, 

We have evolved here in the New World a 
system of international relationships which 
constitutes perhaps the highest achievement 
in the sphere of practical international liv- 
ing which civilized man has so far created. 
From the historical standpoint it is very 
recent indeed, but it has grown, gradually 
perhaps but nevertheless steadily, through- 
out the period of the individual life of the 
democracies of the Americas. It is a system 
in which the smallest state is just as free 
to determine its own destiny as the largest 
state. It is a system where the smallest 
state feels just as secure as the largest state, 
because of its knowledge that its independ- 
ence and integrity are a matter of vital con- 
cern to its more powerful neighbors, and be- 
cause of its assurance that should its lib- 
erties be jeopardized by aggression coming 
from without the Western Hemisphere, its 
more. powerful neighbors will take the action 
necessary to repel that danger. 

Every region of the world possesses its own 
peculiar problems, its own special advan- 
tages, and its own inherent difficulties. We 
hear much of the age-old rivalries which 
have persisted in Europe and in other quar- 
ters of the globe. But I think that we of 
the Americas can say that if 22 independent 
democracies such as those which occupy 
North, Central, and South America—of dif- 
ferent races, of different languages, and of 
different origins—can achieve the measure of 
progress which we now have achieved, toward 
a peaceful and humane relationship, and 
toward profitable economic cooperation, that 
same form of relationship can be achieved in 
all regions of the world. 

The creation of-that same kind of decent 
international relationship by all peoples is 
the objective today of the United Nations. 
I am confident that after the unconditional 
surrender of our common enemies that ob- 
jective will be attained. 

Through our continued cooperation the 
peace of the world can be maintained, for 
with the defeat and total disarmament of 
the Axis Powers there can be no further con- 
flict—if the United Nations stand together. 

We cannot permit this time that the su- 
preme sacrifice which our sons and our 
brothers are making in the defense of our 
liberties shall be made in vain, Only 
through our combined efforts can we make 
certain that the victory which we will win in 
battle can become in fact the victory of peace. 


War Guilt and Punishment for War 
Crimes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
article prepared by me and appearing 
in the February issue of the American 
Magazine dealing with the subject of 
war guilt and the problem of punish- 
ment, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT WE MUST DO WITH THE WAR CRIMINALS 


(By Expert D. THOMAS, United States 
Senator) 

(Senator THomas is one of Congress’ lead- 
ing authorities on international affairs. He 
has lived widely in Europe and the Far East. 
For 5 years he served as a missionary in Japan 
and later traveled extensively in the Orient, 
studying its people, customs, and languages. 
He is chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor and a member of sev- 
eral other important committees, including 
Foreign Relations and Military Affairs.) 

Deep in the secret archives of the United 
Nations there is being built up, name by 
name, one of the most infamous rosters in 
the history of the modern world. It is a list 
of individuals responsible for atrocities in 
this war, with detailed recitals of their crimes. 

At the close of hostilities that list Is to be 
handed to commanders of our armies of occu- 
pation with instructions to arrest the sus- 
pects and imprison them pending trial. 

Thus will begin the final and perhaps most 
dramatic act of the war. 

If we play our roles well in the war-guilt 
trials, if we handle our responsibilities intel- 
ligently, seeing to it that guilt is properly 
allocated and the guilty appropriately pun- 
ished, we shall be able to lay the foundation 
for enduring world peace, If we bungle the 
job, we may bring war upon the world again 
within a generation. It would be easy to 
bungle. 

That is why we must begin now to formu- 
late hard-and-fast plans and policies look- 
ing toward the perpetuation of peace, and 
no problem that confronts us is more vital 
than our treatment of those responsible for 
the world’s misery, I am fully aware that 
we have a long way to go before the war is 
won, a long way and a hard way, but I know 
also that we must be forward-looking if we 
are to make world peace easier, potter, and 
longer-lasting when it comes, * 

War criminals fall into three 3 

Flrst and least important are small fry 
whose brutalities over and beyond the prac- 
tices of warfare brought humiliation, physi- 
cal suffering, or death to helpless victims. 
This group would include the officers who 
ordered or sanctioned the unspeakable in- 
dignities inflicted upon Chinese civilians at 
Nanking and a dozen other scenes of rape 
and massacre. It would include the com- 
manding officers of concentration camps and 
prisons where torture was practiced. It 
would, in short, include all persons who used 
their power to wreak unnecessary cruelties 
upon human beings who could not protect 
themselves, 
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This- list is already long, and it grows day 
by day. Not one of these men shall escape; 
you may be assured of that. But I say they 
are least important in the broad picture of 
war guilt, because their trial and punishment 
involve no problems of policies or politics. 
They are common criminals, and must be 
handed over to military courts-martial set 
up by the Armies of Occupation for the 
swift justice they deserve. 

The second group of war criminals is com- 
posed of the Quislings, the traitors. It is 
not a large group, nor is it entitled to any 
special consideration. These individuals 
stand charged with a specific crime, the crime 
of treason against their own countrymen. 
Therefore, when the nations are recon- 
structed, it is just and fair that men such as 
these should be turned over to their betrayed 
countrymen for trial and punishment. I feel 
sure the Norwegians, for instance, will know 
how to handle their Quisling. 

The third group of war criminals is com- 
posed of the leaders—Hitler and his satel- 
lites, Mussolini and his aides, Tojo and his as- 
soclates. Each of these groups presents a 
particular problem and must have individual 
treatment. 

What shall we do with these men who 
plunged the world into war? 

We must deal with them wisely, for upon 
our treatment of them hangs much of the 
future peace of the world. We must deal 
with them sanely, without passion, being 
careful not to violate a single tenet of inter- 
, national law, for if we are going to set up 
an association of nations that will maintain 
peace by mutual observance of law and order. 
we must set an example at the outset. 

Yet we cannot permit them to go free. 
The world can’t take a chance on men such 
as these. 

It is a strange fact that in all the world at 
present there does not exist a single court of 
law with sufficient jurisdiction to try crimi- 
nals of this category. The World Court 
couldn't do it; it is essentially dedicated to 
adjudicating disputes between nations, not 
judging criminal cases. So, looking forward 
and making plans, we can see that certain 
steps must be taken. 

First, a war-guilt clause must be embodied 
in the peace treaty. 

Second, provision must be made for the 
establishment of an international criminal 
court to try the heads of the offending 
nations. 

Third, authority must be designated for 
the execution of the sentences imposed, 

Let me make one thing clear: By the word 
“execution” I do not mean to imply that I 
consider the death sentence fitting or de- 
sirable for men of this character, On the 
contrary, I should be unalterably opposed to 
it, not because it would be an unjust penalty, 
but because it would be inadequate. 

The firing squad or the hangman's noose 
would only elevate these men to the stature 
of martyrdom in the eyes of their unregen- 
erate followers. To see them hanging by 
ropes would not effect a cure for the little 
ils they brought upon mankind, nor act as 
a deterrent for others who might seek to 
follow them in aspiring to world domination. 
Dead, they would be forgotten too soon. 

No, I believe their penalty should be to 
live in solitary exile, like beasts in cages, as 
constant reminders that society will tolerate 
no more such transgressions against com- 
mon decency. 

I should favor the living death of an exile 
which would debar them from all contact 
with other human beings, and I confess 
frankly that I have taken the notion from 
the story of Cain and Abel. You remember 
that the Lord, discovering the murder of Abel, 
told Cain He would send him away to be “a 
fugitive and a vagabond ... in the earth,” 
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Cain pleaded for mercy. “My punishment 
is greater than I can bear,” he cried, “Every- 
one that findeth me shall slay me.” 

But the Lord made sure that Cain should 
not be assassinated, first by putting a mark 
upon him so that he could be recognized, and 
second by giving warning to the world that 
“whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be 
taken on him sevenfold.” 

The murder of Abel, as a single act of vio- 
lence against an individual, was not the crime 
for which Cain was punished. He was pun- 
ished because murder constitutes a crime 
against society. 

We have an exact parallel in the case of 
the war criminals. They should be forced to 
live as pariahs, marked, shunned, detested, 
shorn of ail right to respect, fellowship, or 
consideration. The Lord thought this was the 
most severe punishment He could inflict, and 
it has been my observation that the Lord does 
a pretty good job of meting out justice. 

Our problem will be finding a place to send 
them. By precedent, we should permit them 
asylum in neutral nations. But that would 
not cut them off from human contacts, which 
would be potentially dangerous to world 
safety. Too, neutral nations will be hard 
to find when this war is over. 

I believe the victorious United Nations 
should select isolated islands and set them 
up as No Man's Lands under control of the 
Inter-Allied Peace Council. Some of these 
islands might be utilized as international po- 
lice bases, but three of them should be set 
aside specifically for the residences-in-exile of 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo. 

We should build no villas for these men; 
we should give them habitations compatible 
with the simple, Spartan ideals to which they 
pretended. After all, the sort of profound 
mediation which makes for spiritual purifica- 
tion and enlightenment flourishes in such 
stark monastic environment. No ship should 
ever be permitted to touch the shores of these 
islands, and the only contacts of the exiles 
with the world should be the international 
sentries forever patrolling their shores. 

But perhaps we are getting the cart before 
the horse. Perhaps we are discussing methods 
of punishment before we have established the 
guilt of these men. After all, what crime 
have they committed? Let us examine the 
legal aspects of the charges which can be 
brought against them. 

First, Hitler 

Twenty-five years ago, our soldiers marched 
away to “Hang the Kaiser.” Do you remem- 
ber? We were going to do all sorts of un- 
pleasant things to him. In England, an elec- 
tion was won on a promise to “Hang the 
Kaiser,” and in that spirit a war-guilt clause 
was written into the Versailles Treaty. 

We did not hang the Kaiser; everyone 
knows that. He lived to a rich old age in 
sumptuous mock majesty, attended by his 
courtiers and protected by his guards. Tech- 
nically, he was in exile. Practically, he was 
free. He even managed to accumulate a good 
hausfrau to care for him in his dotage. 

In all fairness, perhaps the Kaiser deserved 
no greater punishment. Legally, he was 
guilty of no crime against society, His was 
a crime only against the nations his armies 
actually attacked (and in another sense, 
against his own people), for at that time war 
was a commonly accepted instrument of na- 
tional endeavor, and had been so recognized 
for centuries. So, when the Kaiser went to 
war, he was exercising a normal and legal 
means of attaining a goal for his country. 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 changed 
all that. When the great powers signed that 
agreement renouncing war as an instrument 
of national policy, war in that instant became 
an act of outlawry, a crime against society, 
against the whole human family. 

Thus, when Hitler marched into Poland in 
1939, he was committing a crime not against 
Poland alone, but against all nations. With 
that act, in that moment, Hitler became a 
world criminal, 


His perfidy was made more flagrant by the 
fact that he had violated the solemn pledge 
of his people, since Germany, too, had signed 
the non-war pact. 

His status can by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation be compared with that of the Kaiser 
in the last war, for Hitler lacks any pretense 
of the royal precepts and prerogatives that 
gave the Kaiser at least a hereditary right to 
order his people to war. Hitler has no royal 
properties. He rules only by arbitrary as- 
sumption of power. His personal lineage is 
tainted. He is not even a German. 

We cannot accept him at the peace table; he 
has forfeited all right to enter into any sort of 
negotiations with other nations, for he can- 
not enter with clean hands. He cannot be 
considered an honorable adversary. He has 
fallen to the state of a common criminal. 

If we are able to apprehend him before he 
takes his own life, banishment and ostracism 
must be his penance, so that he may feel every 
day the contempt of all mankind and ex- 
perience the hunger that results from denial 
of all human companionship, Let's not forget 
that the peace of the world lasted a long time 
after Napoleon was exiled; that can be our 
precedent and guide. 

When Hitler stands before the bar of justice 
I imagine he will fall back upon the plea that 
he is being martyred. I should like to see him 
try to prove that contention to the mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts of the German soldiers 
he sent to their deaths. * * + 

With Mussolini, our greatest danger will be 
to guard against our sense of humor. Poor, 
baffled Benito presents a lugubrious picture 
as the war rolls on, Shouldered around by his 
stronger partner, bedeviled by swarms of 
ubiquitous Gestapo agents and recurring 
rumors of revolution, while Allied airmen rain 
bombs upon his cities and Allied troops 
threaten momentarily to invade his coasts, 
Mussolini is in a sad way. 

Our American impulse is to feel sorry for 
him. This is a laudable emotion so long as 
we keep it under control. We must not per- 
mit our emotions to cloud the cold facts. 
When Mussolini stabbed France in the back, 
he, too, became an outlaw in the eyes of world 
society. It is a step he can never retract. 

True, he is more of a properly constituted 
spokesman for Italy than Hitler is for Ger- 
many, for the king still reigns in Italy, even 
if he doesn’t rule, and parliament is still there, 
even if it doesn’t enact any laws. 

Mussolini has been a fool. When he per- 
sonally assumed responsibility for Italy's 
partnership in the Axis, he took upon his own 
person the liability for his country’s war guilt. 
And so it is Mussolini, the man, who must pay 
the penalty. 

Yet Iam not at all sure that we shall find it 
possible to bring Mussolini to trial. I predict 
that the Italian people will attend to him in 
their own fashion, once the growing wave of 
dissatisfaction reaches its crest. 

If he is spared for trial, what defense can 
Mussolini offer? I can imagine only one—the 
defense that weak, spineless individuals have 
relied upon since Eve: “He made me do it!” 

I can imagine also, how Italy’s widows and 
orphans will relish that. * * * 

There can be no doubt that Japan com- 
mitted an act of utter madness when she 
threw herself into the war against the United 
States and England. Knowing Japan, I am 
convinced it was an act of renegade Japanese, 
and the extent of their guilt can be deter- 
mined only when we know the full extent of 
their renegadism. The picture is still far 
from olear. Even when all the details are 
known, it will be difficult to fasten guilt upon 
individuals. 

It has become fashionable to speak of hang- 
ing Hirohito. It is a serious mistake even to 
joke about such an act. The Japanese em- 
peror, the Son of Heaven, is never responsible 
under Japanese laws for the acts of the Japa- 
nese government. The emperor is an insti- 
tution aside and apart from the government, 
and around that institution and stemming 
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from it are the national religion, the national 
constitution, all the courts and governmental 
processes—the entire Japanese social system. 

There is much that is good in the institu- 
tion of the Son of Heaven, much that is stabil- 
izing. The man himself can never be con- 
Sidered as a political person. He is not com- 
mander in chief of his armed forces, as are 
Hitler and Mussolini. He is a diety, and as 
such is a stabilizer. We must be extremely 
careful not to tear down any stabilizing infi- 
ence that remains anywhere in the world 
when the war is over; we shall need every one 
we can find, 

Touching the person of Emperor Hirohito, 
or the institution he symbolizes, would be 
deemed a sacrilege by millions of Japanese. 
It would solidify sentiment against us and 
could only lead to vengeance, probably in the 
form of a new war, as well as blighting every 
ideal that might be advanced in support of 
justice. If the institution of the Son of 
Heaven is to be altered, the Japanese people 
themselves must alter it, and this possibility 
is remote. 

What about Tojo? Well, we caricature Tojo 
and speak of the dreadful things we are going 
to do to him, yet the charge that Tojo is a 
dictator is no more justified than charging 
that President Roosevelt is a dictator. Tojo, 
like Roosevelt, has operated to date in rigid 
accordance with the established laws of his 
country, but his methods make it advisable to 
remove him from circulation. 

It is true that Japan committed a crime 
against human society when she struck at 
Pearl Harbor, and she must be punished. 
Many of her leaders besides Tojo must be 
brought to trial. Matsuoka, for example, who 
taught Japan how to break treaties; his fol- 
lowers, who aped the worst qualities of Hitler 
and Mussolini; Kurusu, who was babbling of 
peace as Pearl Harbor was attacked; the mili- 
tary men who ordered or sanctioned atroci- 
ties against innocent civilians and helpless 
prisoners of war—all these and others guilty 
of crimes against decency must be held to 
answer. 

We must smash the military and naval 
establishments of Japan, disband her army, 
destroy her navy, take away Korea, Man- 
churia, Malaya, Malaysia, and all other terri- 
tory she has accumulated in her aggressive 
madness, and reduce her to comparative im- 
potence in world affairs. Japan was lifted to 
one of the world’s great powers after the last 
war. She has shown that the honor went to 
her head. She has lost the right to a second 
opportunity for some time. 

When the bells ring and the whistles blow 
heralding the winning of the war, we shall be 
Just beginning the task of winning the peace, 

We must, above all things, renounce all 
spirit of hatred or vengeance. We must create 
universal faith in the integrity of the people 
who are to enforce the peace. We must be 
certain that these individuals have the con- 
fidence not only of their own people but of the 
people upon whom they must pass Judgment. 

This is the American way, and I deny that 
it is the soft way. It is the way of decency 
and fairness, and upon such sentiments we 
must build all our deeds if peace is to endure. 


A Heartening Telegram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in spite of 
the present shortage of farm labor and 
farm machinery the leaders of Boone 
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County, NI., one of the counties in my 
district, have girded up their loins, sur- 
veyed the possibilities for increased farm 
production to supply urgent war needs, 
and have determined to do their part to 
produce increased crops. As a result of 
their efforts, they report to the Nation, 
by telegram, substantial increases in 
vital farm crops in that county as goals 
for 1943 over 1942. The following tele- 
gram tells the story: 
BELVIDERE, ILL., March 8, 1943. 
Hon. N. M. Mason, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Boone County reports to the Nation an 
intention to produce: War crops, 4.0 percent 
increase; corn, 8.7 percent increase; truck 
crops, 7.1 percent increase; sows to farrow, 
spring, 7.9 percent increase; sows to farrow, 
fall, 6.8 percent increase; milk cows, 9.0 per- 
cent increase; hens and pullets, 9.4 percent 


increase. 
VERNE BARNES, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Speaker, the encouraging in- 
creases in farm production goals listed 
in this telegram are very heartening in 
this era of shortages, and establishes a 
standard for other counties to strive to 
attain. We need more leaders of this 
type all over America. 


Getting Ready for A. D. 2039 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Walter Lippmann entitled “Getting 
Ready for A. D. 2039,” which appeared in 
the Washington Post of Tuesday, March 
9, 1943: 

GETTING READY FOR A. p. 2039 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
Although there seems to be no doubt that 
Congress will vote to extend lend-lease, much 
remains to be done to clarify the national 


an article for the United Press, which makes 
the following argument: 

1. The United States is giving our allies 
munitions of war and “the only return for 
these gifts is the comparatively small amount 
of goods and services that our foreign allies 
are giving to our armed forces on foreign 
soil. Otherwise lend-lease is a one-way street 
from the United States to/our allies.” 

2. But Senator Typrnes will vote to con- 
tinue lend-lease “because the stronger we 
make our allies the more quickly our enemies 
will be defeated and the less life all con- 
cerned shall lose if the war is shortened.” 

3. Nevertheless, since all we get out of 
lend-lease is the “comparatively small” re- 
turn of defeating our enemies more quickly 
and losing less lives, Senator TypINGS feels 


that we ought to ask for a still bigger return. 
And Mr. Typrnes’ idea of a bigger return is 
that the land leased to us on British West 
Indian Islands for 99 years should be owned 
outright. 

Mr. Typrnes feels that as a far-sighted 
statesman he must make sure that in the 
year A. D. 2089 there is no argument with 
Britain about renewing the leases to the land 
we are using in these British islands. He 
would rather have an argument now in which 
the British Parliament and the American 
Congress and the legislative assemblies of 
these British colonies have to debate and 
vote on the momentous question of what is 
to become of these bases in the middle of 
the next century. 

There is such a thing as being so far- 
sighted that you do not see what is right in 
front of you. And the reason that Senator 
Trpincs is so far-sighted about the year 
A. D. 2089 is that he is not seeing the years 
A. D. 1943 and A. D. 1944. If he did see 
what is right in front of us, he would not 
be saying in one breath that lend-lease is a 
one-way street and in the next that it will 
shorten the war by defeating our enemies 
more quickly. For if lend-lease will shorten 
the war, it is not a one-way street. And if 
it brings us the quicker defeat of our enemies 
and the saving of many lives, the return on 
lend-lease is not “comparatively small” but 
infinitely great. 

As a matter of fact, it is high time that a 
Senator of the United States stopped talking 
about our “generosity” in sending supplies 


to Britain, Russia, China, and cur other allies.. 


It was very handsome of Mr. Churchill to say 
that lend-lease was “the most generous act 
by any government in the world's history.” 
But let us not deceive ourselves. If Great 
Britain had not won the Battle of Britain, 
Rommel and not General Eisenhower would 
be in Dakar and Casablanca today and Mont- 
gomery would not be at the Mareth line in 
Tunisia, and Hitler would be in Iceland and 
Greenland and the Azores, and there wouid 
almost certainly have been no Australia for 
General MacArthur to fall back upon when 
we lost the Philippines and we would not be 
in India preparing to reopen China for en 
attack on Japan, and in all directions we 
should certainly be in a frightful mess. 

How then can a Senator talk about these 
great matters with such trifling condescen- 
sion, as if an act of the most enlightened 
American national self-interest were like a 
rich man giving pennies to a beggar? The 
next thing you know somebody will get up 
and say that Eisenhower's and MacArthur's 
and Halsey’s men ought to come back and 
thank the taxpayers for their generosity in 
giving them planes, tanks, guns, ships, and 
food to fight the enemy with. Does that 
sound absurd? What is the difference be- 
tween an American plane flown by a British 
pilot from Tripoli, an American pilot from 
Tunisia, a Russian pilot from Stalingrad, or 
a Dutch pilot from Australia? Do the Brit- 
ish, the Russian, and the Dutch pilots owe 
us anything for the use of the plane, or do 
we owe them something for their services? 

Yet the notion persists in the minds of men 
like Senator Tres that lend-lease is 
charity and not an American military policy. 
They had better get rid of the notion. They 
had better stop counting the pennies to see 
how the money value of what we have con- 
tributed compares with the money value of 
what we are receiving. There are many in- 
dications that the European war is going to 
be brought to an end by campaigns in which 
the British and the Russian contributions 
in blood and treasure will have been enor- 
mously greater than our own. Let us not be 
in a position of expecting to be repaid by 
our allies for our smaller contribution to the 
victory. 

And let us remember that when the war 
ends in Europe, there will still be the war 
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in the Pacific, and that we are counting on 
the British and Chinese. We shall also not 
wish to reject the help of Russia. We have 
& right to believe that our allies will in their 
own interest do all in their power to bring 
the Pacific war to a decisive and prompt con- 
clusion. But if we teach them to think 
that our contribution in Eurepe was gen- 
erosity that should be bargained about and 
repaid, we shall invite them to remind us 
that now it is their turn to be philanthropic, 
condescending, and picayune. 

So I say that Senator Typinecs and those 
whose views he reflects should not be so far- 
sighted about A. D. 2039, and should devote 
themselves to the American things that 
really matter right here and right now. The 
twentieth century has been a tough cen- 
tury, tough enough to occupy the attention of 
any Senator. The twenty-first century may 
for the time being be left to take care of 
itself. 


Farm Production Will Lag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. SIKES. Mr: Speaker, planting 
time is here. Farmers must complete 
their preparations for the year’s crops. 
The seasons will not wait on Government 
pronouncements or Government regula- 
tions. The average farmer, accustomed 
to years of Government supervision of 
his farm program, finds himself badly at 
aloss. The Department of Agriculture’s 
1943 program is incomplete and muddled, 
There is a terrible shortage of labor, a 
serious lack of machinery, equipment, 
and fertilizer. Time grows ominously 
short, and each passing day of uncer- 
tainty means greater reductions in next 
fall’s crops. It is interesting to read 
Mark Sullivan’s comments on this situa- 
tion, and I include his noteworthy article 


herein: 
FARMERS DISCOURAGED 


(By Mark Sullivan) 

The date can be fixed when official Wash- 
ington woke up to the crisis about food pro- 
duction the coming summer. On March 6, 
Manpower Commissioner McNutt issued a 
hurried and belated order—that farmers he 
deferred in the draft. This will be a help, 
but only a slight and partial one. And it 
comes late. 

Up to the first week of March, the attitude 
of Washington officials about food produc- 
tion had been confident. They reproached 
persons who cried warning. They had set a 
geal for this year's production—8 percent 
above last year’s crops—and they thought 
the goal would be met. 

Last week, however, Washington began to 
receive reports from some 3,000 county agents 
of the Agriculture Department. These pre- 
dicted alarming reductions of spring plant- 
ing. Upon receipt of these reports, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard, questioned by a 
Senate committee, said, with obvious con- 
cern and reluctance, that the prospect of 
getting production even equal to last year’s 
“doesn’t look very good now.” 

Actually, the prospect is more serious than 
the statistics show—this is a field in which 
the statistics lag materially behind the facts. 
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The survey by county agents of the Agricul- 
ture Department was made in February, 
when there was still time for farmers to plan 
their spring planting, and farmers still hoped 
that steps would be taken at Washington to 
relieve their handicaps—which are mainly 
shortage of labor and shortage of farm ma- 
chinery. Today the time for planting is 
close at hand. In the interval, no helpful 
step was accomplished at Washington, until 
Mr. MeNutt's order of March 6 deferring 
farmers in the draft. 

Throughout February proposals to cure the 
farm situation encountered opposition and 
delay. Proposals that farmers be deferred, 
and that farmers already in the Army be re- 
leased, had opposition from Army heads. 
The administration proposal of a subsidy to 
farmers had opposition from farm leaders, 
suspicious of the increased Government con- 
trol which would accompany a subsidy. The 
proposals about organizing volunteer town 
persons to work on farms encounter skepti- 
cism from the farmers, who doubt their prac- 
ticality. All the proposals, except the one 
about deferring farmers, are still in suspen- 
sion. The truth is the farmers’ chief handi- 
cap—lack of workers because of high wages 
paid in industry—is deeply rooted in the 
administration policy about labor, going 
back several years. Any present practical and 
sufficient remedy is difficult to envisage. 

It is probable the reduction cf focd sup- 
plies will be even more serious than is now 
belatedly realized. A large contributing fac- 
tor is the farmers’ psychology, a thing not 
subject to statistics. These March days, as 
the sun warms the soil, the instinct of every 


farmer is to plow and plant, to the limit. 


But this year the farmer is discouraged, in- 
dignant. The mood is reflected in letters to 
this writer from practically every part of the 
country. 

From Ottumwa, Iowa, a farmer-owner 
writes in a spirit of patient resignation to a 
somber and ominous condition: “Farmers 
are quitting farming in this locality. That 
does not mean that these farms will stand 
idle, but it does mean that production on 
these farms will be down. I employ two men, 
with myself part time. Last year we milked 
13 cows, raised 100 hogs and 13 calves. 

“Now one man will work our farm this 
coming season and he will do just what he 
can and that is all there will be to it. Our 
neighbors up and down the road for miles 
are experiencing the same thing + 
Something that we never have experienced 
before is happening in the Corn Belt.” 

The spirit of a letter from Cedarville, Ohio, 
is indignation. In nearby cities, industrial 
plants doing Government work are paying 
wages to $10 and $12 a day. Because farmers 
cannot pay such wages, farms are drained of 
help. As a result, in a single county 2,000 
acres of last year’s crop of soybeans. are still 
unharvested, and 20,000 acres of corn. “And 
farmers are now asked to plant more.. 
I have a herd of milking shorthorns. We 
have dropped out of milk production and 

. are letting the calves have the whole milk. 


In 10 months they will bring $150 each. 
Think how much milk it. takes to bring that: 
amount at the local farm price of $2.70 a 


hundred pounds.“ 

This last point may not be clear to city 
folks. It means that the price received for 
beef is so high and that received for milk 
so low that dairymen feed their milk to calves 

in order to make beef of them. The effect 
on milk supply for cities is bound to be 
grave. The time is late for remedy, To a 
farmer who in mid-March has not yet been 
able to arrange for help for the season, or 
has not yet surmounted the red tape and 
delay involved in getting more farm ma- 
chinery, the die is cast, 


The Farm Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following supplemental 
list of names of farmers who have writ- 
ten me regarding the farm situation: 


William Suttmann, Oldenburg, Ind.; 
Charles Comer & Sons, Osgood, Ind.; August 
Pepper, Peppertown, Ind.; Frank H. Reifel, 
Metamora, Ind.; Joe Myers, Sunman, Ind.: 
Charles W. Miller, Sunman, Ind.; Charles 
Hayes, Bedford, Ind.; William H. Bauden- 
distel, Brookville, Ind.; Ben Fleckletman, 
Batesville, Ind.; Logan Thompson, Laurel, 
Ind.; Frank C. Curry, Okeana, Ohio; Harry 
M. Brier, College Corner, Ohio; William A. 
Stirn, Metamora, Ind.; Leo J. Werner, Bates- 
ville, Ind.; Wayne Sheeks, Bedford, Ind.; Joe 
Billman, Sunman, Ind.; Myrle Bunger, Rising 
Sun, Ind.; Henry C. Asche, Sunman, Ind.; 
Edw. F. Meddel, Brookville, Ind.; Leonard 
Gartenman, Brookville, Ind.; Fred B. Greene, 
Madison, Ind.; Monroe Crowell, College Cor- 
ner, Ohio; Rolla Baudendistel, Brookville, 
Ohio; Clifford Evans, Brookville, Ohio; Rich- 
ard O. Moley, Brookville, Ohio; Almont Reifel, 
Metamora, Ohio; Arthur J. Stone, Harrison, 
Ohio; Arthur Siekman, Rising Sun, Ind.; 
William Lagle, Pekin, Ind. 


William McKinley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of President William 
McKinley, the event was celebrated by 
this House under the auspices of the Ohio 
delegation. I insert as an extension of 
my remarks a tribute to this great and 
good man by the Honorable E. E. Patton, 
of Knoxville, Tenn. This article is of 
historical worth and is one filled with 
human interest. 

MCKINLEY, War PRESIDENT OF 1898, Born 100 
Years Aco Topay—Was a MASTER or Tact 
(By E. E. Patton) 

Today is the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of William McKinley, our twenty- 
fourth President, who was in office during 
the Spanish-American War of 1898. Greater 
lawyers and statesmen have sat in the White 


House, but never a man with a higher regard 


for integrity, honesty, and truth, or a 
greater sympathy for unfortunate humanity. 
It is said that he could deny an office seeker 
and make the disappointed one think more 
of him than when he first approached the 
President. 

Bob Taylor used to tell how, in the war 
of 1898, Tennessee had three regiments and 
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was thus entitled to a brigadier generat. 
The Governor appointed all of the officers 
from colonel down. Now Governor Taylor 
had long wanted to go to the Senate, and he 
thought if he had a military record it would 
put him there. So he got an appointment 
with the President, with whom he had served 
in Congress. 

“He did not tell me,” said Governor Taylor, 
“as he could have, that I did not know how to 
lay out a sanitary camp; that I could not 
protect the lives of my soldiers in camp or 
on the field of battle. He just slapped me on 
the shoulder and said: ‘Governor, I'm afraid 
you might get killed.’ Right then all my 
military ambition oozed out, and I left the 
White House thinking more of William Mc- 
Kinley than when I went in.” 


CHOSE SOUTHERN GENERALS 


McKinley could oppose without rancor; he 
could fight without bitterness. When the 
Spanish-American war came on, he ap- 
appointed as major generals Joe Wheeler of 
Alabama and Fitzhugh Lee of Virginia, and 
the nephew of Gen. Robert E. Lee—both of 
whom had worn the Confederate gray and had 
followed the Stars and Bars to Appomattox. 
This act did more to heal the wounds be- 
tween the North and South than anything 
before or since. He held no resentment; he 
bore no grudges against former opponents 
and enemies, He regarded them as great 
Americans, and he felt they were capable. 

During most of the time McKinley was in 
Congress, in the governor’s mansion and in 
the White House, Mrs. McKinley was an al- 
most helpless invalid. Yet his official duties 
were never too pressing for him to neglect 
the gracious lady who helped him to achieve 
fame and high office. 

When Governor McKinley was on his way 
to Washington to take the oath as President, 
he traveled on a special train in which his 
aged mother was a passenger. Reporters 
aboard asked Mother McKinley what her re- 
action was to the high honor that had been 
bestowed on her boy. 

She informed the reporters that she was 
praying a special prayer for her boy. And 
when pressed to know the burden and theme 
of this prayer, she said: “I am asking God to 
keep my boy humble and to make him an 
instrument in the hands of God to help 
humanity.” 


UNEOSSED BY HANNA 


McKinley’s name is generally linked with 
that of Mark Hanna, and, by many people, in 
a slighting manner. It was charged that 
Hanna owned and controlled McKinley, but 
there is not one word of truth in the state- 
ment. Hanna had been trying for years to 
promote the fortunes of some Ohio man and 
make him President. 

In the pre-Conyention days of 1896 McKin- 
ley, Myron T. Herrick, William R. Day, and 
other leading Republican figures in Ohio were 
invited to Hanna’s home in Cleveland for 
Sunday dinner. 

After the meal, the men went into the 
library to smoke and talk a little war strategy. 
Hanna informed the ex-Governor that, with 
the delegates they already had pledged from 
the Southern and border States, his nomina- 
tion was assured and his election certain if 
they could get the support of the delegations 
from New York and Pennsylvania; that they 
could get both of them if Mr. McKinley would 
make one promise. He asked what that was, 
and Hanna told him that Matthew S. Quay, 
of Pennsylvania, and Thomas C. Platt, of New 
York, wanted Platt to be Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

McKinley was immersed in thought as the 
smoke curled from his cigar. He replied: 
“Mark, some things in politics come too 
high.” Senator Platt was never Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
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OHIOAN, UNION VETERAN 
McKinley was born in Niles, Ohio, of 
Scotch-Irish parents. He went to Alleghany 
College in Pennsylvania and served 4 years 
in the Union Army, Ohio Volunteers. He 
enlisted as a private and came out brevet 
ma 


jor. 

After the war he took up law practice at 
Canton, Ohio, served as prosecuting attorney 
and then was elected to Congress, serving 
from 1877 to 1883. Then he was defeated 
but was elected again in 1884 and served 
until his second defeat in 1890. 

The very thing that caused his defeat in 
1890 made him Governor of Ohio from 1891 
to 1895 and eventually made him President. 
As chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, he had charge of what was known as 
the McKinley tariff bill. But beginning in 
1893 we had a serious depression, or as it was 
called then, a panic. b 

The country swung rapidly to a high tariff 
and this contributed to McKinley's advance- 
ment politically. 

McKinley’s parents were devout Methodists 
and it is said that his mother wanted him 
to enter the ministry and become a bishop of 
that church. But he had a mind for law 
and politics. He had wise parents. They 
let their son follow his own star of destiny. 


The Ruml Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr, ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my rematks in the 
Record, I include the following statement 
from one of my constituents on the cur- 
rent tax situation: 


I feel that I would be remiss in my duty 
1 I did not call your attention to the senti- 
ment of a large number of your constituents, 
with whom I come in contact, with respect 
to the collection of income taxes. I have 
yet to find one person who is in favor of the 
Treasury's plan to collect more than a single 
year’s taxes in any one year, or to find any- 
one who is not completely in accord with a 
pay as you go system and in favor of the Rumi 
plan for accomplishing that end. 

I believe, however, that there is at least 
one other very important point which is a 
serious objection to any proposal to double 
up on tax collections—the effect that double 
payments will have on War bonds. Not 
merely from the standpoint of decreased 
future sales, but from the liquidation of 
bonds already sold in order to obtain the 
cash with which to pay the second tax, 

Many people have not accumulated the 
funds to pay their taxes, but a large number 
of these same people have bought War bonds, 

Many people have accumulated the neces- 
sary funds, not in cash, but in War bonds. 

Both groups must cash in their War bonds 
if they are called on to pay more than 1 
year's taxes in a year. Certainly such a situ- 
ation would be much more serious than the 
canceliation of a year’s tax obligation. The 
claim that the latter is a cancellation of 
Treasury assets is purely academic, but the 
cancellation of an equal amount of bonds 
for which the Government has already re- 
ceived the money would be a calamity. It 
would force the Treasury Department to 
furnish cash it has not figured on furnishing 


and when it did get the cash back as taxes it 
would not have any more cash than it hed 
in the first place. 

How such a procedure possibly helps any- 
one—either the individual or the Govern- 
ment—is beyond understanding. 

All of which has prompted the telegram I 
sent you today which said: 


“Don’t force us to sell our War bonds in 


order to pay 2 year's taxes in one, Adopt the 
Rumi plan.” 


Address by Hon. Thurman W. Arnold 
at Banquet Given in His Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
last evening at the Statler Hotel there 
was held a most unusual and delightful 
banquet as a tribute to Hon. Thurman 
W. Arnold, whose nomination to be an 
associate justice of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia was confirmed yesterday. I had 
the honor, Mr. President, to participate 
in the program. Aside from any re- 
marks which I may have made on the 
occasion, I am very sorry that those 
made by the other speakers are not avail- 
able. 2 

I ask, however, that the program be 
printed in the Recorp, and that the re- 
marks which Justice Arnold made, and 
which were broadcast over the Nation- 
wide hook-up of the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, be printed in the Recorp in 
connection with my statement. 

There being no objection, the dinner 
program and the address by Justice 
Arnold were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

To THE HONORABLE THURMAN W. ARNOLD: A 
TRIBUTE From His FRIENDS AND ASSOCIATES 
OF THE ANTITRUST DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE, PRESIDENTIAL Room, HOTEL STAT- 
LER, WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 9, 1943 

PROGRAM 

Toastmaster: The Honorable JosEePH C. 
O'MAHONEY. 

America: Led by Capt. Edward P. Hodges, 
United States Army; Mrs. Lawrence S. Apsey 
at the piano. 

The Honorable Francis Biddle, Attorney 
General of the United States. 

The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

The Honorable Josera W. Martin, Jr, the 
minority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Honorable William O. Douglas, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court, 

Harmony accordionists: Mary Poppe and 
Kay Poppell. 

Mr. Arthur D. Whiteside, president, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. 

The Honorable ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE, Jr., 
United States Senate. 

A group of songs: Jane Hamill; Max Cush- 
ing at the plano. 

The Honorable ALBEN W. BARKLEY, the 
majority leader of the Senate. 
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Che Henry J. Kaiser, president, Kaiser Co., 
0. 

Tom C. Clark, on behalf of the Antitrust 
Division. 

The Honorable Thurman W. Arnold, Na- 
tion-wide radio hook-up (Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System) at 10:45 p. m. 

The National Anthem. 


ADDRESS BY JUSTICE THURMAN W. ARNOLD 


I would scarcely know what to say this 
evening—and if I did know I wouldn’t say 
it—if I thought of this occasion only as a 
personal testimonial. But I do not think of 
it in that way. There are gathered here 
members of the Antitrust Division who during 
the past few years have attempted to give 
economic meaning to the Sherman Act on 
a Nation-wide scale during our great depres- 
sion, during our period of preparation for 
war, and during the war. With them are met 
distinguished representatives of Congress and 
the Government, of both political parties, 
for the Sherman Act is the exclusive prop- 
erty of neither political party, And there are 
here also men whose interests are in industry 
and in agriculture. In meeting here I think 
they give evidence of their support to that 
tradition which made America a great indus- 
trial nation and a great democracy at the 
same time—the tradition of unrestricted 
freedom of opportunity of which the Sherman 
Act is the symbol. 

I appreciate, more than I can say, that these 
men have come to a dinner at which I am 
the guest of honor. Yet the thing that binds 
us together is not so much personalities as 
it is a common faith in the American 
philosophy of industrial freedom, of which 
the Sherman Act is a part. 

We do not know today how long the war 
will last, but we know that final victory will 
be ours. And so we think about the economic 
policy of a post-war world. There are those 
who wish that world to be managed by an 
industrial bureaucracy with power to control 
production at home and abroad, to establish 
quotas, to determine the business policies 
of all the independent units of industry, to 
make unrestricted opportunity secondary to 
a managed order, under State control. They 
have a wavering faith in American tradi- 
tions and a Utopian faith in Government 
power in partnership with industrial cartels. 
On the other hand, there are those who see 
the vast new industrial energy and produc- 
tion released by the war as a great liberating 
force which will shake off the domination of 
the private groups which restricted our pro- 
duction in the past 10 years in the interest 
of a policy of high cost and low turn-over, 
Instead of a partnership between cartels and 
the Government they want a new age of 
commercial freedom. They know that the 
ideal of a managed economic order is alien 
to every American tradition, and they have 
faith in the traditions of America. 

It is the men of both parties who hold this 
faith who are here tonight because it is this 
tradition for which the antitrust law stands. 
I call it the economics of opportunity. 

The economics of opportunity means that 
every man in America must be free to take 
a chance, to gamble on his abilities or on the 
efficiency of his organization and to win or 
to lose. And out of that race to produce 
and distribute in an open market will come 
the only real material wealth a nation can 
have—an expanding productive plant. The 
economics of opportunity means that invested 
capital values must not be allowed to protect 
themselves against new enterprise or new 
techniques, under the cloak of corporate 
franchises, or associations, or patent pools 
or any other organized device. Established 
enterprise must constantly meet the chal- 
lenge of new enterprise. It means that the 
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opportunity to make a fortune is the impulse 
that makes the profit system work, not the 
stabilization of fortunes already made, 

During the years of our depression we were 
obsessed with a static philosophy that I call 
the economics of security. On both sides of 
the political fence and the economic fence 
there was the same dominating note—secur- 
ity, security, security. That same note was 
sounded by persons who bitterly disagreed 
on how to become secure. Prices must be 
stabilized to make investments secure. Pro- 
duction must be stabilized to prevent sur- 
pluses to make prices secure. New inven- 
tions must be held off the market to make 
the world safe for obsolete machinery. The 
savings and mew processes in necessities of 
life, like housing, must not be passed on to 
consumers in order to make labor secure in 
old jobs. A fool must be prevented from 
parting with his money. Old age must be 
protected. The loss of jobs must be pro- 
tected. There were myriad schemes to make 
us safe from future depressions by abandon- 
ing industrial freedom. 

Out of this emphasis on security there 
came the belief that our old traditions of 
industrial democracy were relics of a disor- 
derly past, that men must not be free to 
produce and distribute when they disturbed 
the stability of someone else who was pro- 
ducing—the belief that mass production in 
a machine age made it necessary that produc- 
tion and distribution by independent men 
be managed by a dominating group which had 
acquired the powers of a state. 

Out of the obsession for security for 
established groups came the fear of produc- 
ing or of letting others produce. Big busi- 
ness restricted production because it was 
afraid of the effect of falling prices on its 
bookkeeping values. Labor stopped efficient 
methods in housing to make its jobs safe. 
And finally, farmers, because they could not 
exchange their full production for the re- 
stricted production of industry, in despera- 
tion entered the race for the kind of security 
that comes from high prices and controlled 
output. 

Of course, it is the duty of a government 
to provide social security, and unemployment 
relief, and safeguards for investment. It is 
equally its duty to take temporary measures 
of stabilization in time of crisis, just as it is 
necessary to give drugs to a sick man. But 
when the idea of security rather than oppor- 
tunity becomes the dominating note; when 
economic thinking is aimed at taking the 
chance and the struggle out of business life; 
when those already established in industry 
can protect their profits against the initiative 
of those trying to break in, something hap- 
pens to the industrial muscle and morale of 
that nation. 

No commander of an army is opposed to 
fortifications. Yet when France put all her 
faith in the security of the Maginot line, the 
finest army in the world became rigid and 
hidebound and unable to meet an emergency. 

In the same way something happens to the 
industrial army of a nation whose economic 
thought is dominated by the idea of remov- 
ing opportunity for success or for failure in 
order to stabilize and plan for a mature and 
static economy. 

The Sherman Act represents our faith in 
the economics of opportunity, It is dedi- 
cated to the principle that the energy and 
initiative which made America great in .the 
past will make it even greater in the future; 
that the control of this energy and initiative 
must not be delegated to any group of ex- 
perts, however chosen, because the power to 
control initiative is the power to destroy it. 
The Sherman Act puts no featherbeds under 
any industrial group. It compels them to 
race for a competitive place in a free eco- 
nomic world. 

Opposed to this philosophy of opportunity 
is the cartel ideal of security for established 
groups. 


Let me give a single example of the conse- 
quences of this philosophy: By an agreement 
between the American Railway Express Co. 
and the principal air lines, air freight rates 
could not be fixed at less than twice the rates 
on railroads; actually they were held at five 
to seven times railroad rates despite the fact 
that air rates if permitted to seek their proper 
level would today be less than rail rates. In 
1938 Western Airlines tried to make a connec- 
tion at Los Angeles. Its application was re- 
fused, because it was held that there were 
enough planes in Los Angeles; that is, there 
were enough planes to carry freight at those 
noncompetitive rates. And so, at the begin- 
ning of the war we had less than 400 com- 
mercial planes. Canada, with only 11,000,000 
population, was carrying 6 times the 
amount of air freight of the United States 
with 130,000,000. And the country which had 
invented the airplane was refusing to take 
advantage of it in order to stabilize existing 
forms of transportation, 

Today in the midst of a great war we are 
compelled to throw off every restriction on 
production and to forget our fear of sur- 
pluses, 

At the beginning of the war our industrial 
morale was disturbed by the memory of the 
undistributed surpluses of the depression, 
the idle capital and idle labor, the want in 
the midst of plenty. We have been afraid 
that the expanding production of the war 
will create new surpluses and plunge us into 
a new depression. This vast new production 
endangers established price structures upon 
which the future dividends of our business 
bureaucracy depend. New light metals, new 
forms of transportation, new techniques, 
may make vast investments obsolete. New 
Henry Fords like Henry Kaiser are over the 
horizon threatening the domination of the 
industrial groups who are responsible for the 
philosophy of our economics of security. 
And so the cartel leaders are gathering from 
all parts of the world to protect their system 
of high prices and low turn-over, restricted 
production and controlled markets—domes- 
tic and foreign—against the new enterprise 
that is coming after the war. 

The great struggle between economic 
forces which is going on behind our armies 
in the field is not a struggle for profits—it 
is a struggle for domination of industry after 
the war. That struggle comes from fear of 
the tremendous productive energy of the new 
world. We are on the verge of a new indus- 
trial age—the age of light metals and chem- 
icals—which may bring a higher standard of 
living than the world has ever known be- 
fore, better housing, better transportaticn, 
more abundant food. Against this oppor- 
tunity stand the forces which seek to estab- 
lish an industrial bureaucracy in control of 
the production of that new age—the domes- 
tic and international cartels. If the prin- 
ciples of the Sherman Act are kept alive, if 
we are vigilant in attacking that power to 
control production, case by case, whenever it 
shows its head, the consumer dollar will be 
bigger than it ever was before. Products of 
the farms producing to the utmost can be 
exchanged for the full production of indus- 
try. 

Some wars are utterly barren of beneficial 
results. They are measured only in terms of 
men and property destroyed and progress re- 
tarded. This war has another and brighter 
side. The full production which it creates 
may destroy monopoly control and set up un- 
dreamed of opportunities for independent 
initiative. It may sweep aside the restric- 
tions which have been stifling our energy and 
initiative for the past 20 years, ending with 
an unused industrial plant and an irreduci- 
ble minimum of 9,000,000 unemployed—pro- 
vided that we do not permit the industrial 
bureaucracy of domestic and international 
cartels to gain a position of control during 
the war. 
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I have served with the men of the Anti- 
trust. Division who will carry on the work. 
Iknow them. I have faith in them, I know 
that under the strong leadership of Francis 
Biddle they will play their part in the com- 
ing battle for economic liberation. I have 
faith that leaders of Congress who are here 
tonight will support them in the fight to 
save for the plain people of America the fruits 
of the new industrial age that is to come. 
If, with courage and determination we pre- 
serve the fifth freedom—the right to pro- 
duce—against the private seizure of indus- 
trial domination—the paths to all the other 
freedoms will be kept clear and America will 
again become the land of undreamed of 
opportunity. 


Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “Trade 
Agreements,” published in the Washing- 
ton Star of January 14, 1943. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, the 
sole contribution of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration to tariff legislation, must be reenacted 
by next June or else it will perish. There 
have been rumblings about the fight which 
will be made. Inquiry rather indicates that 
the Republicans, who voted against the bill 
by which the life of the act was once before 
extended, will inquire carefully into the whole 
question before undertaking to make this 
a party issue in Congress. 

The Trade Agreement Act was put through 
in an effort to get away from the impossibly 
high tariff walls set up under the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act. It had the hearty sup- 
port of Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who 
is firmly convinced that steps must be taken 
to keep open as far as possible the doors to 
international trade. It was designed to im- 
prove relations between the United States 
and other nations—some of which had re- 
acted harshly against the tariff laws of this 
country. And it did. 

As of today, this country has entered into 
30 reciprocal trade agreements with 25 coun- 
tries, among them Britain and a number of 
the integral parts of the British Empire. No 
such trade agreements were ever entered into 
between this country and Nazi Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, the present Axis Powers. 
Under present war conditions there are no 
public records of the amount of interna- 
tional trade done under the reciprocal trade 
agreements. The percentage of trade which 
comes under these agreements, however, must 
be very large. In 1937 it was 66 percent of the 
total foreign trade of the United States, and 
in 1939, it had increased to 68 percent. To 
indicate still further the importance of this 
trade with the other “agreement” countries 
it is estimated that 60 percent of the total 
world trade came within the framework of 
these trade agreements. k 

Under the authority granted him by the 
reciprocal trade agreement law, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to enter into these pacts 
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with foreign nations, and to lower or in- 
crease tariff duties by not more then 50 
percent of the duties set in the tariff act. 
These agreements do not require ratifica- 
tion by Congress in any way. Prior to the 
enactment of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act, there existed the so-called flex- 
ible tariff act, which also authorized the 
President to lower or raise tariff duties by 
50 percent after thorough investigation by 
the United States Tariff Commission. In 
theory, this was all right. In practice, it 
did not get far. There was no provision for 
international agreements, and it dealt with 
tariff rates on individual items. 

To kill this Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act would be a sad commentary on the prob- 
able attitude of this country toward other 
nations after the war. The immediate effect 
would be to prevent the negotiation, renewal, 
or amendment of such agreements. Exist- 
ing agreements would continue in effect for 
the full period for which they were nego- 
tiated—usually a 3-year period, though 
some are for less, and if not denounced by 
either party, they would continue indefi- 
nitely. 

In the opinion of many, failure to renew 
the act would be disastrous, a poor start, 
indeed, on the improvement of international 
relations after the war is over. 


Food Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER | 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Bureaucratic Rule Brings Food 
Shortage,” published in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner of March 4, 1943. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


SCANDAL-——BUREAUCRATIC RULE BRINGS FOOD 
SHORTAGE 


The food shortage in the United States, 
resulting from bureaucratic mishandling of 
the farm manpower problem, is rapidly as- 
suming the proportions of a national disaster. 

Mr. Louis Bromfield, famous author and 
New Deal Democrat, emphasized the extent 
and imminence of this disaster in a recent 
‘Town Hall address in New York City. 

“The American people,” said Mr. Bromfield, 
“will one way or another be fighting for but- 
ter, pork, beef, dairy products, eggs, and 
many other commodities, 

“There are already many metropolitan and 
industrial areas where, for days and even 
weeks, few of these things are even available 
today. The situation will grow worse rather 
than better. * * + 

“T think it fair to say that nothing practical 
whatever has been done to help the farmer to 
produce more.. This scandal, and 
by next autumn it will be one of the greatest 
scandals in American history, effects the 
whole future history of ourselves and of the 
world. 

“Its repercussions will destroy the future of 
the Democratic Party for years, the future of 
liberalism, even the future possibility of a 
decent peace. 


“And throughout the world, millions of 
people will sicken and dle and generations 
ot children will grow up stunted and sickly 
because a frivolous and incompetent bu- 
reaucracy, in the richest country in the world, 
did not do its job.” 

Mr. Bromfield does not speak with exces- 
sive alarm about this ominous situation, as 
many other informed authorities attest. 

The war food goal for America has been set 
8 percent above 1942 production, and 30 per- 
cent above normal production. 

But the Senate Appropriations Committee 
has just received the stunning report from 
85 percent of the nearly 3,000 county farm 
agents of the country that farm food produc- 
tion this year will be from 10 to 31 percent 
less than last year. 

Mr. Guy Kinsley, regional food rationing 
representative of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, told the Hatfield committee of the 
California Legislature: 

“There is no such thing as a civilian meat 
quota. The armed forces and lend-lease are 
going to get whatever meat they need, and 
what is left will be the civilian quota. 

“Regardless of what the population basis is, 
civilians will be lucky to get 1 pound of meat 
a week ii the future. Whoever figures there 
will be 2½ pounds available for each civilian 
is crazy.” 

Why does the United States, which has 
abundant and virtually inexhaustible food 
resources, confront such a disaster? 

Why is the American Nation producing less 
food when it should be producing more? 

Farmers know the answers to these ques- 
tions. 

Hundreds of thousands of skilled farmers 
have been inducted into the armed forces, or 
have been attracted by higher wages to war 
industries, in utter disregard of the fact that 
agriculture itself is the most vital and essen- 
tial of all industries. 

Farm machinery is virtually unobtainable. 

e is reduced. Planting is curtailed. 
Care and cultivation are neglected. Harvest- 
ing is impossible in many cases. 

And in the livestock and dairying indus- 
tries, lack of skilled farm help has caused the 
wasteful decimation of herds and thus a 
shortage of dairy products and an exhaustion 
of meat. 

Somebody is crazy all right, but it is not 
the civilian who is supposed to feel lucky to 
get 1 pound of meat a week in the future. 

It is the bureaucratic czars of America who 
are crazy. 

Civilian economy will collapse with insuf- 
ficient food, and war production will col- 
lapse, and the armed forces will suffer and 
even the idealistic lend-lease commitments 
will ultimately be unfilled. 

Bureaucracy has had many failures. It has 
in fact had few if any successes. But of all 
its failures, its reduction of both civilian and 
armed Americans toward starvation levels is 
the most unnecessary and stupid, the most 
unpatriotic and criminal, 


The Enterprise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I was 

surprised and pleased to read that Jay 
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Franklin, who in his various articles and 
speeches has spent a part of his time at- 
tacking the system of free enterprise, 
has now reversed himself and has an- 
nounced that hereafter he will be listed 
as its defender. I ask that an announce- 
ment by him to this effect be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THOUGHTS ON AN UNSENT TELEGRAM 
(By Jay Franklin) 


It may surprise some readers of my col- 
umns and shock others to read that I am 
at last convinced that free enterprise for pri- 
vate profit is essential to human liberty. 
During the past 10 years I have been so 
articulate in denouncing the abuses of prop- 
erty rights in derogation of human freedom 
that I have been accused of communism, 
fascism, and inborn hostility to business. 

My revelation on the road to Damascus 
came on February 4, when I called Western 
Union, as usual, to send a birthday telegram 
to my youngest daughter who is away at 
school. This seemed to me to be a harmless, 
natural, human thing todo. However, West- 
ern Union politely informed me that they 
were not permitted to accept private anniver- 
sary telegrams on account of the congestion 
of wires due to the burden of war business. 

With this ruling of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, I have no quarrel. Iam 
entirely willing to forego my right to send 
birthday telegrams for the duration and I 
hope that it will help defeat the Axis. The 
Government can't make me sore that way. 

But the more I thought about the Govern- 
ment’s ruling in this matter, the more I real- 
ized that the only real protection of my right 
to send family telegrams and other things 
which express my personal freedom was the 
fact that Western Union and other privately 
owned business groups stood to make a profit 
out of my individual desires, 

In other words, so long as other individ- 
uals, groups, or corporations find it worth 
their while to let me operate over the wires 
or in any other way, then I shall be free to 
operate. The moment it is no longer to the 
direct profit and advantage of other individ- 
uals, groups, or corporations to let me oper- 
ate freely then I am at the mercy of bureau- 
crats with other motives and other incentives 
than my unregenerate self. 

Suppose, for example, after the war we 
were to adopt a Fascist or Communist or 
totalitarian system of government, with 
government ownership of communications 
and basic industries. Suppose that such a 
government decided that every man, dollar, 
and ounce of material that could be spared 
must go into a great national rehousing pro- 
gram and that, therefore, the inmates—I will 
not call them citizens—of the United States 
must be allowed to send certain kinds of 
telegrams, make certain kinds of telephone 
calls, or go on certain kinds of journeys 
(pleasure driving is a foretaste). Such a 
government could not be in the least bit 
interested in the profit account of the tele- 
graph or railway companies and could high- 
handedly and perhaps mistakenly refuse to 
let me do the things which seem to me to be 
normal, natural, and harmless expressions 
of my rights as a human being. And I would 
have no redress under these circumstances, 
except to agitate or to vote—both of which 
might simply get me into a bad personal jam. 

For when the Government steps in, it is a 
Monopoly, With the Government writing 
the rules—which means some little guy in a 
bureau, whom nobody knows, nobody elected, 
and nobody can remove—it does me no gocd 
to go from Western Union to Postal Telegraph 
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or Radio Corporation of America. They are 
all bound to refuse to accept a telegram send- 
ing many happy returns of the day to a 14- 
year-old schoolgirl, If there is a ban on 
travel, except as authorized by some bureau- 
crat, it does me no good to try the B. & O. 
when the Pennsylvania declines to sell me a 
ticket, and I cannot use my automobile, since 
the Government is engaged in keeping me out 
of gas. The power of the Government to 
regiment me is absolute under such a system, 
and I don't like it; it is just too bad. 

That is why the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce—my old targets in the days of yore 
can be assured that when the shooting stops 
they will find me fighting the battle for pri- 
vate enterprise and private profit without 
reference to my past performances in criti- 
cism of unregenerate capitalism and the pur- 
blind exaltation of property rights over hu- 
man rights. I know now, what I never fully 
realized before, that while Government regu- 
lation is necessary to control traffic—whether 
on the highways, the stock exchange, or the 
labor market—Government ownership, when 
divorced from considerations of private profit, 
is death to human freedom and the right of 
the individual to develop his own life without 
reference to the views of the bureaucrats, 


Intercoastal Canal 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been encouraged recently by the 
support given to my request for an ap- 
propriation of $44,000,000 to complete 
the intercoastal waterway from Corpus 
Christi, Tex., to Trenton, N. J. I think 
the opposition is fighting a rear guard 
and a defensive action. 

We are paying now more than $250,- 
000,000 in subsidies to the railroads to 
transport fuel oil and it is ironic in- 
deed. Out of the $250,000,000, New 
York State alone is paying $50,000,000, 
the New England States $75,000,000, and 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania also large 
amounts, and these are the States that 
are suffering most from lack of oil. 

Recently the opposition has said that 
they are opposed to this project, because 
it will take too long to build the canal. 
General Reybold has stated it will not 
take as long as he first thought. Hear- 
ings are to be held on this appropriation 
bill shortly, and I believe we will be able 
to prove to anyone who wants the proof, 
that it will take less than a year to com- 
plete this canal and provide the Atlantic 
seaboard with the fuels that are neces- 
sary. I desire to incorporate in my re- 
marks an editorial from the Boston 
Globe of March 2, 1943, entitled “Why 
the Barge Canal?” 

The matter referred to follows: 

WHY THE BARGE CANAL? 

Among the many reasons why residents of 
the eastern seaboard—and New Englanders 
m particular—should interest themselves 
through their Members in Congress in get- 
ting the appropriation needed to put through 


the Florida barge canal project, there is one 
of commanding concern, 

The experience which the people through- 
out the whole Northeastern section of this 
country have lately undergone, because of 
the defective distribution facilities for fuel 
oil in winter; the uneconomic costs repre- 
sented by Federal subsidies to the tune of 
more than $250,000,000, which have been 
forced upon the Nation because of lack of 
an adequate pipe line and waterway system, 
taking advantage of the great inland water- 
way now existing; the fact that the State of 
New York is compelled to pay annually more 
than $50,000,000 as its share for fetching oil 
by tank car to its own population, while the 
six New England States themselves have 
chipped in approximately one-third of the 
total amount that would be needed to imple- 
ment the authorization already given by 
Congress—these are powerful arguments. 

It will not do, moreover, to dismiss this 
highly useful project on the contention that 
the pipe lines now under construction or con- 
templated will settle the matter. The barge 
canal, which is already completed between 
Corpus Christi, Tex., and the neck of the 
Florida Peninsula, will connect with the great 
inland waterway once the 93-mile cut is 
made through the last remaining barrier. It 
will provide an inland water route all the way 
to Trenton, N. J., entirely beyond reach of 
submarine attack. At the same time, once 
it begins to function, it will lift the burden on 
the already overloaded railroads of the Nation, 
permitting the new pipe-line system to co- 
ordinate with tank-car delivery for the region 
beyond the Alleghenies. 

It is from the viewpoint of national de- 
fense, however, that this project should re- 
ceive especial attention, both from the people 
resident in the eastern areas from Florida 
to Maine, and from their Representatives in 
Congress. 

The former director of supply for General 
Pershing’s American Expeditionary Force, 
General Summerall, and the present chief of 
war supply procurement, Lieutenant General 
Somervell, are in emphatic agreement that 
this waterway supply route is essential as a 
military undertaking. In the present war, 
if it were pushed through speedily, it would 
clip approximately 4 days from the shipping 
time required to send men and supplies to 
Europe and north Africa and the Middle East. 

More important in the view of these 
military authorities, who are supported by 
the Army Engineering Corps, the canal is 
needed to secure the defense of the whole 
northeastern area of this Nation. In these 
days of highly mechanized war, when vast 
quantities of fuel oil and gasoline are re- 
quired to stoke the engines of tanks, planes, 
trucks, and other motorized vehicles of com- 
bat, it is little less than madness to permit 
the most congested and exposed industrial 
areas of the Nation—those along the Atlantic 
coast—to continue dependent upon so hap- 
hazard a system of essential supply. 

This is no casual consideration. Given 
the experience through which we have lately 
been passing, can any citizen envision the 
consequences to the Eastern Seaboard 
States, were the repelling of invasion attack 
and the requirements in fuel that would 
entail added to the problem we have already 
experienced of getting bunker oil to in- 
dustries here, heating and cooking oil to 
homes, and gasoline to fill our existing road 
traffic needs? 

The barge canal has been approved by 
Congress already. It merely awaits an ap- 
propriation. It has waited 6 months. De- 
lay will assure only a continued waste of 
Federal tax revenues, new burdens for our 
railroads which they should not be required 
to meet, a persistence of faulty distribu- 
tion with consequent human suffering, and 
an uncorrected defect in our national de- 
fense system. 
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Cooperation Pledged to Price Administra- 
tor, the Honorable Prentiss Brown, and 
His Senior Assistant, the Honorable 
Clyde Herring 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


PRICE-CONTROL LAW PREVENTED RUINOUS 
INFLATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the price- 
control law was absolutely necessary. No 
one would seek its repeal. Had it not 
been for this law, our country would have 
already experienced run-away and ruin- 
ous inflation. If Congress is not pleased 
with the way the law is administered, 
Congress can either change the law or 
any part of it, or can amend the law in 
any way that it desires. In addition, 
Congress has the purse strings and no 
agency of our Government can operate 
without money being provided by Con- 
gress for that purpose. In that way, 
Congress can exercise some control and 
supervision over the manner of admin- 
istering the act. 

The administration of this law is not 
aneasy matter. It involves 1,800,000 dif- 
ferent commodities, including grades, 
brands, classes, styles, and fashions, so it 
is not an easy matter to enforce a law 
involving so much. In addition, it in- 
volves rent control, which has many com- 
plex problems. 

I am inserting herewith a copy of a 
letter I have written to the Honorable 
Prentiss Brown, Price Administrator. It 
is self-explanatory: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1943. 
Hon. Prentiss M, Brown, Administrator, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brown: I want to express my 
approval and commendation to you for the 
excellent start you are making to reorganize 
Office of Price Administration and put its 
administration upon a common-sense basis. 

It is realized that you cannot make these 
chinges quickly and you cannot hastily cor- 
rect many of the errors that are now known 
that are very harmful to the general welfare, 
but when you reorganize the group, as you 
evidently contemplate, then it will be an 
easy matter for known errors and mistakes 
to be corrected quickly. 

Under the present set-up of the Office of 
Price Administration it is organized under 
district and regional divisions; and your de- 
sire to change this on State lines, I believe, 
will be most helpful. This will enable you 
to select the best personnel from the abolished 
offices and use them in the State offices. 

Attached hereto is a statement, which, I 
understand, is an excerpt of your press con- 
ference held at 2 p. m., March 3, 1943, 
concerning Senator Clyde Herring’s work with 
the Office of Price Administration. This 
statement indicates a very fair attitude and 
a desire on your part to correct any wrongs. 
Specifically, may I suggest about this state- 
ment that there is a great deal of congres- 
sional criticism, and I know that after a 
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thorough investigation a substantial part of 
it is justified. 

Your desire to improve the Office of Price 
Administration set-up outside of Washington 
is a step in the right direction, but I hope 
you do not overlook the Washington office. 
The fact is that too much power is lodged in 
the Washington office. More power should be 
given to the State offices when they are set 
up. 

Furthermore, your desire to make a survey 
of the business advisory organization will be 
helpful, Although the original price-control 
law contemplated that trade associations 
would be consulted relative to rules and reg- 
ulations adopted by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration affecting them, I doubt that they 
have been given sufficient consideration. 

I have read with interest Senator Clyde 
Herring's statement in the Washington Post, 
March 5, 1943. First, he stated that it was 
his desire to eliminate all possible red tape 
in the price and rationing program by lettin, 
the public carry the ball voluntarily, wi 
the Office of Price Administration assuming 
the role of bookkeeper rather than police- 
man, His statement that “horse sense like 
we use in the country” will be the Office of 
Price Administration policy from now on 
instead of the practice symbolized by car- 
loads of questionnaires, which will never be 
read or used anyway is heartening to the 
people, who have been so greatly burdened by 
these useless questionnaires, 

Possibly you will need two or three regional 
offices, but it occurs to me that the State office 
set-up entirely would be more desirable, in 
order to expedite the handling of any mat- 
ters coming before the district office. How- 
ever, your experience and knowledge will, 
doubtless, guide you in the right direction on 
this point. 

It is my understanding that you contem- 
plate abolishing at least 6 of the 9 regional 
offices and all of the 102 district offices, which 
include a field force of 33,000 persons, and 
substitute therefor 48 State offices and, 
doubtless, one in the District of Columbia. 
Senator Herring's statement that “local 
rationing boards will not be touched, but will 
instead get more authority to deal directly 
with the people instead of looking higher up 
whenever a special problem arises” is, accord- 
ing to my view, exactly in the right direction. 
Local rationing boards are composed of good, 
sensible people and I think in the past they 
have been given too little authority. Senator 
Herring touched upon this point again in his 
statement, in which he said: “I hope to make 
it possible for State offices to take care of 
almost all save unusually special problems, 
when Washington will step in.” 

Senator Herring also suggested that up to 
now the intent of the legislation (Office of 
Price Administration) has been entirely mis- 
handled. I can refer you to some instances 
that I believe his statement applies to espe- 
cially: 

1. Slaughterers and packers are being 
forced out of business because the plain 
congressional intent written into the law is 
not being complied with. 

2. Known errors, about which there is no 
dispute, have not been corrected when dis- 
covered. On the other hand, they have 
allowed them to continue, which has crushed 
hundreds of thousands of businessmen out 
of our economic picture and has been very 
harmful to our country. My opinion is that 
it is absolutely dishonest for known errors 
to continue which destroy the property rights 
or the liberties of the people. 

3. The home owners have, in many cases, 
been dealt with niggardly on the rent-control 
question. This is a place where much im- 
provement can be made. 

Both you and Senator Herring have indi- 
cated that you have knowledge of the major 
problems affecting the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. It will be a pleasure to me to work 


with you gentlemen, You will have my 
hearty cooperation in carrying out the law 
according to the intent expressed by Con- 
gress. 

You have demonstrated confidence in the 
people and have already removed picayunish, 
arbitrary regulations, which were annoying 
and needling the patriotic citizens of our 
country, which indicate that you will con- 
tinue that course, which is very encouraging 
to the people, I am sure. I know it is to me. 

In the final report of the Committee on 
Small Business of the House, which was 
prepared in January of this year and sub- 
mitted February 15, 1943, I stated: 

“The people expect mistakes to be made 
in any huge program during wartime, but 
they expect them to be just as quickly cor- 
rected when discovered. War is waste, and 
in our haste to prepare ourselves, waste is 
created. This is expected, but when obvious 
gross errors are pointed out to administra- 
tive officers, they should be corrected without 
delay. This has not been done in all cases.” 

Again pledging you my hearty cooperation 
in your expressed desires, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT ParMAN. 


EXCERPT OF PRESS CONFERENCE OF MR, PRENTISS 
BROWN HELD MARCH 3, 1943 


Question. Could you tell us something 
about Senator Herring's work with the Office 
of Price Administration? 

Answer. Yes. One of the things that I 
can't do myself is survey this organization; 
its general set-up, and so on and so forth is 
subject to a great deal of congressional criti- 
cism. I don’t know whether it is right or 
wrong. And I feel that there should be a 
careful survey made of our organization to 
determine whether or not we can improve it. 
At the present time, in my own mind—nat- 
urally, I have some opinions, having been 
here for 6 weeks, but I have none that are 
strong enough for me to make a determina- 
tion as to whether or not our organizational 
set-up is the most efficient that we could 
build in a short-time emergency agency. 
Senator Herring is an experienced and able 
businessman. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that his experience in the distribution as a 
Stato distributor of Ford automobiles in 
Towa, for a great many years, tractors and sq 
on—a large business operation—qualifies him 
to look into the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, particularly outside of Washington, and 
determine whether or not we could improve 
our set-up. I hope to have that done with 
some assistance possibly from—I had a few 
names in mind, but I presume I ought not to 
mention them—I mean, of agencies; but I 
would like to see a survey made by a busi- 
ness advisory organization, to tell me 
whether or not we could improve our set-up; 
and Senator Herring is going to represent me 
in that respect. 

Question. What will be his title in the 
Office of Price Administration? 

Answer. I think he is known as senior ag- 
sistant. 

Mr. PLUMMER. Senior assistant to the Ad- 
ministrator. 


FIRST PRICE CONTROL ACT 


I desire to invite attention to certain 
sections of the first Price Control Act, 
which became a law January 30, 1942. 
It is Public Law No. 421 of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. 

The policy of the act, embodied in 
section 1 (a), is as follows: 

Section. 1. (a) It is hereby declared to be 
in the interest of the national defense and 
security and necessary to the effective prose- 
cution of the present war, and the purposes 
of this act are, to stabilize prices and to pre- 
vent speculative, unwarranted, and abnor- 
mal increases in prices and rents; to elimi- 
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nate and prevent profiteering, hoarding, 
manipulation, speculation, and other dis- 
ruptive practices resulting from abnormal 
market conditions or scarcities caused by or 
contributing to the national emergency; to 
assure that defense appropriations are not 
dissipat-d by excessive prices; to protect 
persons with relatively fixed and limited in- 
comes, consumers, wage earners, investors, 
and persons dependent on life insurance, an- 
nuities, and pensions, from undue impair- 
ment of their standard of living; to pre- 
vent hardships to persons engaged in busi- 
ness, to schools, universities, and other 
institutions, and to the Federal, State, and 
local governments, which would result from 
abnormal increases in prices; to assist in 
securing adequate production of commod- 
ities and facilities; to prevent a postemer- 
gency collapse of values; to stabilize agri- 
cultural prices in the manner provided in 
section 3; and to permit voluntary coopera- 
tion between the Government and producers, 
processors, and others to accomplish the 
aforesaid purposes. It shall be the policy 
of those departments and agencies of the 
Government dealing with wages (including 
the Department of Labor and its various 
bureaus, the War Department, the Navy 
Department, the War Production Board, the 
National Labor Relations Board, the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, the National War 
Labor Board, and others heretofore or here- 
after created), within the limits of their 
authority and jurisdiction, to work toward 
a stabilization of prices, fair and equitable 
wages, and cost of production. 


Section 1 (b) provides that the act 
shall terminate on June 30, 1943, or upon 
the date of a proclamation by the Presi- 
dent, or upon the date specified in a 
concurrent resolution by the two Houses 
of the Congress declaring that the fur- 
ther continuance of the authority grant- 
ed by this act is not necessary in the 
interest of the national defense and secu- 
rity, whichever date is the earlier. 

The act covered prices, rents, markets, 
and lending practices. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES REQUIRED IN LAW 


On the question of prices there is this 
provision: 

Before issuing any regulation or order 
under the foregoing provisions of this sub- 
section, the Administrator shall, so far as 
practicable, advise and consult with repre- 
sentative members of the industry which will 
be affected by such regulation or order, 


And also this provision: 

Appoint an industry advisory committee, 
or committees, either national or regional, 
or both, consisting of such number of repre- 
sentives of the industry as may be necessary 
in order to constitute a committee truly rep- 
resentative of the industry, or of the industry 
in such region, as the case may be. 


It was hoped that these provisions of 
the act, which incidentally I had some- 
thing to do with writing, would be sym- 
pathetically administered and existing 
trade associations used in selecting the 
advisory committees. 


ENCOURAGING FARM PRODUCTION 


On the question of encouraging farm 
production, the act provides two ways in 
section 2 (e). One is: 


Whenever the Administrator determines 
that the maximum necessary production of 
any commodity is not being obtained or may 
not be obtained during the ensuing year, 
he may, on behalf of the United States, 
without regard to the provisions of law re- 
quiring competitive bidding, buy or sell at 
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public or private sale, or store or use, such 
commodity in such quantities and in such 
manner and upon such terms and conditions 
as he determines to be necessary to obtain 
the maximum necessary production thereof 
or otherwise to supply the demand therefor. 


The other, which immediately follows 
the above language is: 

Or make subsidy payments to domestic 
producers of such commodity in such 
amounts and in such manner and upon such 
terms and conditions as he determines to be 
necessary to obtain the maximum necessary 
production thereof. 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH ACT SHALL NOT BE USED 


It will also be noticed that the original 
act specifically provided that certain 
powers granted should not be used for 
certain purposes and one specific pro- 
vision is contained in section 2 (h), and 
is as follows: 

The powers granted in this section shall not 
be used or made to operate to compel 
changes in the business practices, cost prac- 
tices or methods, or means or aids to distri- 
bution, established in any industry, except 
to prevent circumvention or evasion of any 
regulation, order, price schedule, or require- 
ment under this act. 


NO LICENSE TO BE REQUIRED OF FARMERS 


The act, in section 205 (f), has this 
provision relative to licensing farmers: 

That no license may be required of any 
farmer as a condition of selling any agricul- 
tural commodity produced by him, and no 
license may be required of any fisherman as 
& condition of selling any fishery commodity 
caught or taken by him. 
SECOND PRICE CONTROL OR STABILIZATION ACT 


The Second Price Control Act, ap- 
proved October 2, 1942, known as Public 
Law No. 729, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
contained the following declarations of 
policy: 

That in order to aid in the effective prose- 


cution of the war, the President is authorized 
and directed, on or before November 1, 1942, 


to issue a general order stabilizing prices, 


wages, and salaries affecting the cost of living, 
and, except as otherwise provided in this act, 
such stabilization shall so far as practi- 
cable be on the basis of the levels which ex- 
isted on September 15, 1942. The President 
may, except as otherwise provided in this act, 
thereafter provide for making adjustments 
with respect to prices, wages, and salaries, to 
the extent that he finds necessary to aid in 
the effective prosecution of the war or to cor- 
rect gross inequities: Provided, That no com- 
mon carrier or other public utility shall make 
any general increase in its rates or charges 
which were in effect on September 15, 1942, 
unless it first gives 30 days’ notice to the 
President, or such agency as he may desig- 
nate, and consents to the timely interven- 
tion by such agency before the Federal, State, 
or municipal authority having jurisdiction to 
consider such increase, 


This act contained the following lan- 
guage relative to the power of the 
President: 


Sec. 2. The President may, from time to 
time, promulgate such regulations as may be 
necessary and proper to carry out any of 
the provisions of this act; and may exercise 
any power or authority conferred upon him 
by this act through such department, agency, 
or officer as he shall direct. The President 
may suspend the provisions of sections 3 (a) 
and 3 (c), and clause (1) of section 302 (c), 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
to the extent that such sections are incon- 


sistent with the provisions of this act, but 
he may not under the authority of this act 
suspend any other law or part thereof. 


PRICES INCREASED TO ENCOURAGE PRODUCTION 


This act, in section 3, contained the 
following language relative to maximum 
prices on agricultural commodities and 
for commodities processed or manufac- 
tured from agricultural commodities: 

That modifications shall be made in maxi- 
mum prices established for any agricultural 
commodity and for commodities processed or 
manufactured in whole or substantial part 
from any agricultural commodity, under reg- 
ulations to be prescribed by the President, in 
any case where it appears that such modifi- 
cation is necessary to increase the production 
of such commodity for war purposes, or 
where by reason of increased labor or other 
costs to the producers of such agricultural 
commodity incurred since January 1, 1941, 
the maximum prices so established will not 
reflect such increased costs. 


FAIR RETURN TO MEAT PROCESSORS 


The same act, immediately following 
the above language, contains the follow- 
ing language relative to fair margins to 
packers: 

Provided further, That in the fixing of max- 
imum prices on products resulting from the 
processing of agricultural commodities, in- 
cluding livestock, a generally fair and equita- 
ble margin shall be allowed for such proc- 
essing. 

COST OF FARM LABOR TO BE CONSIDERED 


In connection with farm labor, the fol- 
lowing provision follows immediately the 
preceding one: 

Provided jurther, That in fixing price maxi- 
mums for agricultural commodities and for 
commodities processed or manufactured in 
whole or substantial part from any agricul- 
tural commodity, as provided for by this act, 
adequate weighting shall be given to farm 
labor. 


Section 6 of this act states that it shall 
terminate on June 30, 1944, or on such 
earlier date as the Congress by concur- 
rent resolution, or the President by proc- 
lamation, may prescribe. 

Section 7 of this act extends the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act to June 30, 1944. 


Construction of Merchant Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 17, 1943, I extended my remarks in 
the Recorp on the work of the United 
States Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Administration. These 
remarks appear on pages A619-A621 of 
the Appendix, 

It is my purpose to supply from time 
to time these records for the benefit of 
Members of Congress so that the excel- 
lent work that is being done by the ship- 
building plants and by the workers in the 
shipbuilding plants may be known. 
There is a danger that in our criticism 
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of matters such as absenteeism and other 
retarding factors, we shall overlook the 
great work that is being done in these 
plants and by these workers, 

First, I desire to correct an error which 
appears in my previous remarks, based 
upon a report which had been issued 
by the Maritime Commission. I stated 
at that time that January 1943 was the 
second month in which more than a mil- 
lion tons were added in 1 month to the 
fleet. That was correct, but I stated that 
the figures for January 1943 were 106 
vessels totaling 1,008,400 deadweight tons 
and that the temporary decline in Janu- 
ary from December’s high of 121 ships - 
aggregating 1,199,300 deadweight tons 
was attributed to shortage of steel and 
the higher type propulsion equipment as 
well as severe weather conditions which 
affected production, particularly in 
northern yards. The statement was 
correct in all particulars except that the 
number of ships constructed should have 
been shown as 103 with the same total 
tonnage, however, of 1,008,400 dead- 
weight tons. The error arose from the 
fact that in the release by the Mari- 
time Commission, there had been in- 
cluded erroneously three tugs which are 
not shown in these monthly statements, 
but are included among the vessels of 
smaller size and miscellaneous types. 
There is no change in the total tonnage, 

It will be remembered that the pro- 
duction in 1942, exclusive of about 800 
ships of smaller size and miscellaneous 
types, was 746 ships aggregating 8,090,800 
deadweight tons. The three tugs re- 
ferred to are such as were included in 
the 800 ships of miscellaneous types. 


FEBRUARY RECORD 


The record for the month of February 
surpasses all previous ship-construction 
records. In that month, there were de- 
livered into service 130 new ships, total- 
ing approximately 1,239,200 deadweight’ 
tons, and there will be shown below a 
complete list of yards, number of vessels 
delivered, and type of vessel for the 
month of February. This delivery of 
130 new ships brings the total number 
of vessels delivered thus far in 1943 to 
233 ships of the type listed below, exclu- 
Sive of tugs and small miscellaneous 
craft. These 233 ships total 2,247,600 
deadweight tons. 


RECORDS BROKEN 


In my extension of remarks on Feb- 
ruary 17, I pointed out that in the last 
war we did not reach our peak until 10 
months after the Armistice, when in 
September 1919, 814,886 deadweight tons 
of ships of all types—steel, wood, con- 
crete, and composite—were delivered. 
Very few, if any, ships were completed 
in time for war service. 

In January 1943 we were 400,000 tons 
per month ahead of our highest record 
established in 1919 notwithstanding the 
fact that our ships are 30 to 40 percent 
larger than the ships that were built 
during the previous World War. During 
the last war, average deliveries took 
about 7 months per ship. 

In 1941 only 95 ships of 1,088,000 tons 
were completed, or less than in the month 
of December 1942, the result being that 
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in the space of 1 year construction of 
ships was increased more than 700 per- 
cent. The record for the months of Jan- 
uary and February 1943 shows that the 
total number of vessels delivered dur- 
ing those 2 months already exceeds the 
number delivered during the first 6 
months of 1942. In my remarks for 
January I said that January 1943 was 
the second month in which more than 
a million tons was added in 1 month to 
the fleet. February constitutes the third 
month, 

The work goes on, and in the race of 
competition between yards and workers 
in yards seeing which yard can do the 
most to win this war and which worker 
in each yard can do the most, absentee- 
ism will diminish. Again I say we have 
just begun to fight. 

Of the 130 ships delivered in February 
1943, 81 were Liberty ships, 15 were C- 
type cargo, 9 tankers, 23 special types, 
1 concrete barge, and 1 coastal cargo 
ship. West coast yards still maintain 
the lead in the production of dead- 
weight tonnage, delivering 52 percent of 
the country’s February production. 

The complete list of yards, their deliv- 
eries and types, is as follows: 


Shipyard 


Type of vessel 


Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, { 8 
Ince., Baltimore, Md. 11 | special type. 

Bethlehem-Sparrows Point 2 Tankers, 
8 C, Sparrows 

oint, Md. 

California Shi building Cor- 14 | Liberty. 
poration, Wilmington, Calif. 

Concrete Ship Constructors, Concrete barge, 
National City, Calif. 

Consolidated Steel Corpora- 6 | C-1, cargo. 
tan Ltd., Wilmington, 

paw Shi »building Co., Inc., 5 Liberty. 
New Orleans, La. 

Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 2 | C-2, cargo. 
Dock Co., Kearny, N. J. 

Gulf Shipbuilding Corpora- 1 Do. 
tion, Mobile, Ala. 

Houston Shipbuilding Corpo- 5 Liberty. 
ration, Houston, Tex. 

maki Shipbuilding Corpora- 2| C-3, cargo. 

on, Pascagoula, Miss. 

Kaiser Co., fon Swan Island, 1 | Tanker. 
Portland, Oreg. 

EAEN Inc., Vancouver, 11 | Special type. 

ash. 

Kaiser Co., Inc. (outfitted at 4 Liberty. 
Oregon), Vancouver, Wash. 

Kaiser Co,, Inc. (Richmond 1 | Special type. 
Shipyard No. 34), Rich- 
mond, Calit. 

Marinshi eo Corporation, Sau- 4 | Liberty. 
salito, Cali 

Moore Dry Dock Co., Oak- 2 | C-2, cargo. 
land, Calif. 

North’ Carolina. Shipbuilding 9 | Liberty, 
Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Oregon Shipbuilding Corpora- 11 Do. 


tion, Portland, Oreg. 

Permanente Metals Corpora- 4 Do, 
tion (Richmond Shipyard 
No, 1), Richmond, Calif. 

Permanente Metals Corpora- 9 Do. 
tion Richmond Shipyard 
No. 2), Richmond, Calif. 


Rheem Manufacturing Co., 1 Do. 
Providence, R. I. 

Leathem D, Smith Shipbuild- J Coastal, cargo. 
ing Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Southeastern Shipbuilding 1] Liberty. 
Corporation, Savannah, Ga, 

South Portland Shipbuilding 6 Do. 
Corporation, South Port- 
land, Maine. 

Sun Shi 8 Dry Dock Tankers. 
Co., Chester 

Western Pipe & Steel Co., San 2 | C-3, cargo. 
Francisco, Calif, 
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Absenteeism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Chicago Tribune: 


Cuicaco Leaps NATION IN Low ABSENTEE 
RaTe—ARMY MAN Praises WAR PLANT 
RECORD 

A GIRL’S SLOGAN 

Wicurira, Kans., March 6.—The Cessna Air- 
craft Co. is trying a new approach to the 
absentee-worker problem. It wants to slo- 
gan the thing away. Of several hundred en- 
tries, one by Carol Cragg, 17 years old, in the 
electrical department, won. Hers: “You can't 
spell victory with an absent T.” 

(By Philip Hampson) 

Workers in Chicago area war plants appear 
to be leading the Nation with their low rate 
of absenteeism, or willful absence from jobs, 
a survey of representative plants showed yes- 
terday. 

Several Chicago companies doing impor- 
tant war work reported absentee rates close to 
3 percent, which an Army ordnance district 
Officer said was ideal. None of the companies 
queried had a rate higher than 5 percent. 

These reports were contrasted with figures 
from other parts of the country which indi- 
cated that the waste of manpower from ab- 
senteeism is a grave problem, The Depart- 
ment of Labor stated recently that the rate 
in commercial shipyards since last April 
has averaged approximately 714 percent, and 
since last January 6.4 percent. In Atlantic 
coast yards the rate was 8.2 percent; Pacific 
coast, 9; Gulf, 81; and Great Lakes, 4.6. 
Other reports showed even more serious cases 
of manpower seepage. 


CREDIT RECORD TO COOPERATION 

Credit for the good record of plants in the 
Chicago area was given to the cooperation 
between workers and management. Instead 
of denouncing the shirkers and resorting to 
appeals to patriotism, plant managers have 
gone to the workers and asked them to sug- 
gest remedies. In many cases this has 
brought quick improvement. 

Following are reports on willful absentee 
rates in Chicago companies forming a good 
cross-section of the area’s industrial war 
activity: 

Buick aviation engine division of General 
Motors—Rate has varied from 2.8 to 3.5 
percent. 

Electro-Motive Corporation, division of 
General Motors—Approximately 4.5 percent. 


JOINT COMMITTEE LOWERS RATE 

Goss Printing Press Co—Current rate 
about 2.7 percent, while a year ago it was 6 
percent. Improvement credited to work of 
war production committee composed of 5 rêp- 
resentatives of workers and 5 of management. 
The committee adopted a system of posting 
names of absentees. 

Hurley Machine Co.—Rate 4 to 5 percent, a 
sharp improvement over several months ago, 
Further progress expected with establishment 
of WOW, a volunteer national organization 
of women ordnance workers. 

Inland Steel Co.—Rate is 4.85 percent, with 
most absentees among younger employees. 
Older skilled men who form the backbone of 
the company’s operations are rarely absent, 
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International Harvester Co.—Absenteeism 
not yet a serious factor in Chicago area, but 
has been on the increase. Company receiving 
hearty cooperation of employees. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Co.—Rate 4.68 per- 
cent. 

Pullman- Standard Car Manufacturing Co 
Rate 4.21 percent, called especially good be- 
cause the company does much outdoor work. 
Reasons given by absentees included illness, 
2.12 percent; transportation difficulties, 0.30 
of 1 percent; personal, 0.77 of 1 percent; in- 
juries, 0.06 of 1 percent; and other causes, 
1.95 percent. 

Stewart-Warner Corporation—rate was 15 
percent 8 months ago, but now is 4 to 4½ 
percent as result of worker-management co- 
operation. The company, which has many 
women employees, tries to place them in jobs 
for which they are best suited, reducing 
complaints. 


BETTER THAN IN MOST AREAS 


A high ranking Army officer in the Chi- 
cago area said this district’s absentee problem 
is much less serious than in most other areas, 
but he explained that it is difficult to get ac- 
curate figures. 

Plants taking on large numbers of new 
employees are bound to have considerable 
absenteeism, he said. Other causes which 
he listed are poor transportation, bad hous- 
ing, and epidemics of illness. 

The officer remarked sometimes the women 
of a community get steamed up about going 
into war work. After a few weeks the novelty 
wears off and they start taking days off for 
trivial reasons, he said. 

A bill pending in Congress intended to 
reduce absenteeism would require employers 
in plants producing for the Navy to submit 
records of willful absentees to local draft 
boards. The boards then could refuse to 
renew deferments on the ground that a 
worker is doing an essential job. 


How Much Help? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Shanghai Evening Post 
and Mercury, New York edition, of Fri- 
day, March 5, 1943, there appears an edi- 
torial as follows: 


HOW MUCH HELP? 


Secretary Stimson tells a press conference 
that “We are gradually building up our air 
strength in China and are adding to the num- 
ber of transport planes that are flying their 
important cargoes from India and China.” 
That is good news. Every patriotic American 
will be glad to hear it not only because of 
our traditional friendship for China, but be- 
cause it means greater strength to our side 
in the war. There will also be general agree- 
ment with Colonel Stimson’s further remark 
that “the courage and perseverance of the 
Chinese deserve and will get all of the aid we 
can possibly supply.” 

The big catch is that Washington has been 
giving us reassuring generalities for a long 
while now, and performance seems to have 
been substantially behind what the public 
believed had been delivered. Dr. T. V. Soong, 
now in Washington, says that the Chinese 
could begin a real offensive with considerably 
less than 1,000 planes. Sometime, somehow, 
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it would be nice if somebody could give us a 
really concrete figure on our aid to China. 
We suspect that when that aid is big enough 
to count, it will be discovered that military 
secrecy doesn’t require a complete black-out 
on publicity. 


The Farm Manpower Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD P. GALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. GALE. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
the House, in spite of the administration, 
in spite of Congress, the farm manpower 
situation is just where it has been—in a 
jam, a bad jam. Everybody heaves and 
groans over the poor farmer. Some be- 
cause they hysterically forecast a food 
shortage; some because they actually 
know farm conditions; others because 
they want the farm vote. 

Microphones have bent under the bur- 
den of impassioned bellowing; the Halls 
of Congress have echoed, reechoed, re- 
verberated, and rung with wild oratory— 
speeches destined for the frank and the 
rural mail. 

The Department of Agriculture, the 
home of the bureaucrats, has given birth 
to a futile series of bright ideas, born not 
to blush unseen but to die in the wither- 
ing light of publicity. The Manpower 
Commission has done a beautiful job in 
gumming up the works. A farsighted 
job, so farsighted that no one seems to 
have thought of first figuring out the 
national war needs. Then the available 
total manpower and fitting the two to- 
gether. 

There are only two noncontroversial, 
two outstanding manpower facts today: 
First, a complete and utter muddle; sec- 
ond, nothing is being done about it. 

The farmer is being wept over and in 
the meantime the spring season opens 
up. Fields are drying off and crops have 
to go in, not next year or next summer, 
or next June, but next month. Unfor- 
tunately farming is still a natural process 
of growth. In spite of the starry-eyed 
planning of the planners, in spite of the 
Department of Agriculture, the farmer 
has to go to work when the weather is 
right, not when the Manpower Commis- 
sion provides labor, not when Congress 
passes a law, not when the farm bloc gets 
going. The farmer has to go to work 
now. That is the way farming is. 

What does the farmer need most? 
What is really pestering, worrying, and 
badgering the whole broad, broad area? 
Not prices, but the hired man who is not 
there. Not higher ways of computing 
parity, but the drill with the broken gear 
and the mower with half a sickle bar— 
lack of machinery, lack of repairs. 

Parts can be supplied and are being 
supplied, but not the hired man. Joe is 
in Africa and Pete is working in the ord- 
— 9 plant. Small chance to get either 

ack. 

All agreed. What to do about it? 
Here is one idea which needs no bureau- 


erat directive, no congressional act. 
Here is a simple plan—decentralized. A 
plan which needs no bureaucracy, no 
Washington papers to be filled out and 
lost in the files. Here is a plan which is 
not a, panacea guaranteed to cure a back- 
ache or broken leg, but which will help 
cure the problem of the idle cultivator, 
the barn fuli of cows, and the empty 
place at the table. 

High-school boys! In Mound, where 
I live in Minnesota, the consolidated 
high school has 900 pupils—at least 400 
high-school boys—and are they needed 
on the farms! 

Not to take advantage of this labor 
supply is more than stupid. Not to use 
these willing boys on the farms is to 
sabotage the war effort—a stab in the 
back for their brothers in uniform. 

Close down the high schools—now. 
Let those 15-year-old boys in agricul- 
tural areas go out on the farms for a 
summer, starting now instead of in June. 
Of course, they will lose a little educa- 
tion, but what they might learn would be 
of little satisfaction if we should lose the 
war. 

These are not normal times, and we 
cannot do everything we want to do or 
have been accustomed to doing. I think 
we are all finding that out; all of us. 

A 15-year-old boy is not as good as a 
skilled farm hand. But he is a lot better 
than nothing. A lot of help with a milk 
pail; a lot of help on the cultivator; a 
lot of help on the hay load. 

The community does it. The mayor, 
the school board, the town board—these 
people know their local needs even bet- 
ter than Washington. Know whether 
Farmer Jones really needs help; whether 
Bill Brown’s boy is any good. 

If Washington cannot help the farmer, 
why not the good old American custom, 
the sturdy farm community in despera- 
tion taking the bull by the horns and 
helping itself? 


Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOL TON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmers of Lake County, Ohio, are feel- 
ing the crippling effect of the exodus of 
labor from the farms, much damage has 
already been done and they are deeply 
troubled lest relief come too late. 

True to their fine American traditions 
they have set down their problems and 
their constructive suggestion in the form 
of resolutions. 

Thinking these resolutions may prove 
helpful to the Members of this body I 
am inserting them herewith in the 
RECORD: 

Whereas— 

1. The farmers of Lake County and other 
counties in vital defense areas have been 
stripped of nearly all of their farm labor by 
the war industries and selective service, 
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2. A reduction of farm production in 1943 
is indicated unless relief is given in the next 
30 to 60 days. 

3. Relief cannot be brought about by the 
shifting of labor, which is talked about so 
freely. 

4. The farmer cannot compete with the war 
industries in wages or working hours. 

5. Parm boys and men are as patriotic as 
any people and they refuse to ask for or seek 
deferment. 

6. The action seems to lie in a drastic move 
which only the Government or Congress can 
make: Therefore in view of these conditions, 
as above set forth, be it 

Resolved 

1. That the Selective Service System be 
informed of the dire necessity of ceasing to 
draft bona fide farm labor. 

2. Further resolved that the Selective Serv- 
ice System seriously consider drafting men 
for farm service the same as is being done for 
the Army, Navy, and other armed forces. 

3. Further resolved that the men so drafted 
be furnished with regular military uniforms, 
caps, or insignia to be worn at all times when 
not in actual farm duty. 

4. Further resolved, that our leaders be 
urged to act quickly so that we may pre- 
vent a serious situation in our all-important 
food-supply line. 

Arthur Logan, chairman; F. G. Has- 
kins, secretary; Walter Green; J. R. 
Fuller; Maynard Freshley; H. L. 
Mantle; Edward George; Lynn 
Plaisted; David P. Blackmore, 
Committee Appointed for Mobili- 
zation of Lake County Resources, 


The Ax for Small-Town Bankers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a fact that the small banks of this coun- 
try are rendering great service to the war 
effort, to say nothing about their con- 
tinuing the historical good work which 
they have always carried out in the va- 
rious communities where they have op- 
erated in the past and where they now 
function. In the days to come when the 
dance of the billions of dollars ceases to 
flow from the Federal Treasury we shall 
find that local community banks will be 
required to assist in handling the bank- 
ing and credit needs of our people when 
we return to peacetime operations and 
get down to the very practical business 
of providing jobs in private enterprises 
for the soldiers who may return to our 
homes. The need we shall then Rave for 
small-town banks cannot well now be 
understood because of the influence of 
war and the deficit financing which has 
placed most everyone’s mind in a whirl. 
The attached editorial is timely. The 
banks should be preserved. Their suc- 
cessful operations and financial struc- 
tures must be protected. 

The editorial follows: 

THE AX FOR THE SMALL-TOWN BANKER? 

Assurances come out of Washington from 
time to time that the Government is glad to 


let private business do any job that it is 
willing and able to handle. Small-town 
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bankers wonder why this policy doesn't ap- 
ply to them. Through one of its agencies, 
the Government is actively competing with 
them and trying to take away their cus- 
tomers. 

This Government-fostered competitor is 
the Production Credit System, a division of 
the Farm Credit Administration. Its origin 
goes back to the early thirties, when agri- 
cultural areas were in difficulty from depres- 
sion and drought. Many farmers were un- 
able to provide the security required by State 
and Federal banking regulations for the 
short-term loans by which much of the an- 
nual crop production and feeding of live- 
stock are financed. Such loans commonly 
comprise one of the country bank’s main 
sources of business. In setting up the Pro- 
duction Credit System, the intention of Con- 
gress was plainly to supplement the existing 
banking resources and to finance farmers 
unable to get credit or obtain it at a reason- 
able cost. 

But Production Credit did not long con- 
fine itself to this purpose, Rather guardedly 
at first, then openly, it became a competitor 
of the country banks for the general type 
of farm accounts. Now it seeks the cream 
of these short-term loans, as demonstrated 
by the growing size of individual loans made 
by it. 

In this competition it has some formidable 
advantages. Operations are carried on 
through so-called cooperative associations, 
composed of farmer borrowers. Each mem- 
ber is required to take stock equal to $5 for 
each $100 or part of that amount he borrows. 
They are not, however, true cooperatives—of 
which much that is favorable can be said— 
since they are Government nurtured and 
supervised. An association obtains its loan 
funds from a Federal intermediate-credit 
bank—another division of the Farm Credit 
Administration—on the security of its mem- 
bers’ notes and its capital and reserves. 
The bank rediscounts the paper and sells 
debentures to investors, These have back of 
them the original security, plus the capital 
and reserves of the intermediate-credit bank 
and the sanction of the Government. As a 
result, they command a low rate of interest, 
At last report Production Credit was paying 
1½ percent for money and charging its farmer 
borrowers 444 percent. The difference is used 
to pay operating charges and to establish 
reserves. 

Unlike the country banks, Production 
Credit pays no taxes. In fact, it enjoys use 
of taxpayers’ money through retaining a con- 
siderable amount of the original capital in- 
vested by the Treasury. It also has another 
signal advantage which the country bank 
cannot afford, This consists of liberal and 
persuasive advertising, promotion, and pub- 
licity, prepared by skilled writing men in 
Farm Credit Administration employ. More- 
over, in proportion to the volume of loans, 
it is staffed beyond the capacity of a private 
institution to maintain. 

Production Credit now has 530 active local 
associations and, according to its own claims, 
is prepared to serve every agricultural 
county. In Iowa—certainly not a State in 
any farm distress at present—it has 46 offices. 
In addition to the personnel in full- and part- 
time offices, Production Credit carries a large 
number of local representatives, application 
takers, and inspectors, at a time when man- 
power is ata premium. Many of these, bank- 
ers charge, are actively soliciting business 
from farmers whether they are being ade- 
quately served by local banks or not. Almost 
any country banker can recite instances of 
long-standing customers being weaned away 
from him by this means. 

Any doubt that Production Credit is out of 
the substandard farm-loan field and is 
strictly competitive with country banks was 
removed by a recent announcement, This 


told of a new $200,000,000 Government loan 
fund being set up by the Department of Ag- 
riculture to help farmers lacking credit re- 
sources to increase production. This also, it 
was stated, is not intended to compete with 
other lenders, but “to supplement such other 
sources of credit where needed,” Production 
Credit being named among these other 
sources. 

Country banks generally are able and will- 
ing to take care of all the short-term farm- 
loan business that comes up to banking re- 
quirements. Many of them now have deposits 
of record volume. They are taking generous 
amounts of Treasury issues to finance the 
war and are devoting their facilities to the 
sale of War bonds to the public. Some of 
the local uses of their funds have dwindled 
because of the war restrictions on small- 
town business. This makes more serious any 
inroads on their short-term farm loans at this 
time. Their unimpaired facilities will be re- 
quired when the post-war recovery begins, for 
they are an essential part of the machinery 
of any going community, serving a variety 
of local needs that no Goverrenent agency 
can fill. 

The independent banks fought off a series 
of attempts to fasten a branch banking sys- 
tem on the Nation. Now the small-town in- 
dependent banks find themselves in a strug- 
gle with a bigger branch banking system un- 
der Government auspices. No one outside of 
the inner circles knows whether the incurable 
urge of a Government agency to expand or 
some other motive is back of the development. 
An official reason has never been given to the 
public. One is certainly due. 


Contribution of Volunteer Women Work- 
ers to Travel Comfort of Members of 
Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, through- 
out the land the noble women of America 
are working energetically and conscien- 
tiously to make the travel life of service 
men and women as comfortable as pos- 
sible. Transportation problems in time 
of war are of great importance, and the 
increase in travel tests the capacities of 
our railway systems. Certainly there 
would be great inconvenience were it not 
for the thoughtful women who help to 
give comfort to the boys in the service, 

Yesterday in Washington at the Pres- 
ident’s lounge in the Union Station, 
which is a typical unit of the Nation, 
there was presented to Mrs. Mason Gu- 
lick a silver cup in tribute to her faith- 
ful work in this commendable activity. 

The solicitude of these good women 
for the lonesome service man’s travel is 
greatly to be commended. Their work 
is rendered not only with the highest 
patriotic motive, but is most practical 
and comforting to those whom they aid. 

I ask that the speech which Mrs, 
Lionel Atwill, chairman of the commit- 
tee of 500 women engaged in this war 
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work, made in presenting the cup to 
Mrs. Gulick be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Isabel Gulick, it is a happy privilege for 
me as chairman of our wonderful committee 
of 500 hard-working, earnest, and distin- 
guished women to pay tribute to you this 
afternoon for your splendid work on be- 
half of the men in uniform in the President's 
Lounge at the Union Station. Both in this 
war and in the last war—you worked faith- 
fully and well. y 

We want to present to you with our spoken 
tribute, this silver cup, a token of our esteem 
that will last when our words are silent and 
forgotten. 

We are not going to thank you because 
we have all become “expendable,” taking 
on important war work which is now a nec- 
essary part of our daily life besides our do- 
mestic duties, and women don’t go around 
thanking one another, but they do appre- 
ciate work well done and examples of self- 
sacrifice help us to carry on our own war 
work. 

We feel that in honoring you we also honor 
ourselves. The thanks you receive will be 
from the boys in uniform. I say “boys” 
advisedly, as all men are boys to women, 
especially to mothers and wives. 

I wonder if you ever have the same 
thoughts as I about the boys arriving on 
crowded troop trains in our big station? I 
mean what the thoughts are in their minds 
and hearts—hidden by a brave, boyish 
smile—what they left behind and what they 
face? Most of them came from pleasant 
American homes; most of them have their 
own room or share one with an older or 
younger brother. In that room are their 
treasures; pennants on the walls of schools 
and colleges; pictures of teams and groups 
at gay parties or fraternities. There is usu- 
ally a girl friend's pretty face in a frame, 
a radio, a desk by a window, mother’s and 
dad’s photographs on a bureau, perhaps an 
old bird’s nest and some unusual stones 
brought home from last summer's camp. 
What a different camp they are heading for 
today. I am sure they pause, bag in hand, 
a the door, for a last look at that room 
a silent good-bye, for they know full well it 
may indeed be that. Then the crowded 
troop train and their destination, the can- 
tonment, the training center or combat 
duty; a several hours’ wait between trains 
and the thoughts of what they have just 
left behind and what they must face in the 
near future. They file into the President’s 
Lounge and the U. S. O. lounges in the 
many big stations throughout the country, 
and there they are greeted by charming 
women, “kinda like Mom,” with a cheery 
smile, a pleasant word, a welcome; a little 
advice; a little praise. What is their re- 
action? A sense of pride in their new uni- 
form, a desire to fight bravely and win the 
war; to get it over with and get back home 
again? This is what General Marshall meant 
in his speech the opening day of the Pres- 
ident’s Lounge,-May 12, when he said, “High 
morale on the home front means high morale 
on the fighting front. In fact, an army can- 
not fight well without morale.” 

There are many women here today who 
go to the station regularly and who have 
helped organize the President’s Lounge for 
the comfort and welfare of these many boys, 
and they all feel it is an honor td work there 
and a pleasure beyond anything they have 
ever known before. 

So, as a tribute to them, two famous young 
American musicians, probably the two most 
famous of their generation in America today, 
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have come here to express the thanks of 
those many unknown boys to you all, and 
they will say it with music. One is Corp. 
Virgil Fox, of the Army Air Forces Band, the 
former director of organ music of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music in Baltimore, 
and Yeoman Earl Wild, of the Navy Band, 
who Toscanini called the greatest pianist 
of his generation. Corporal Fox is consid- 
ered the greatest of many great organists, 
These boys are most anxious and happy to 
play in your honor here this afternoon. 


Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject of Small Business, de- 
livered by Mr. Nat Bass at the American 
Business Congress, held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, in New York City, on 
February 18. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Concern for the future of small business 
grows acute with the expansion of our de- 
fense program. Priorities have left many 
dependent upon what small stock they ac- 
quired before priorities were invoked. The 
end of these stocks will mean the end of 
business activity for many. We believe small 
business, fighting to live under wartime hard- 
ships is our most serious domestic problem. 
Unless we do something concrete about it 
now, the small businessman will be the new 
vanishing American, and something we can 
never replace will vanish along with that 
small businessman—“Freedom of oppor- 
tunity” (it may become a pre-war memory). 
Agriculture was helped out of its difficulties. 
Labor has been accorded its fundamental 
rights, but small business remains America's 
orphaned child, and is now facing a prospect 
of complete elimination. Surely no one likes 
to look forward to the day when the great 
American economy would be left in the com- 
paratively few hands of large firms able to 
survive, because of war work. It isn’t a 
matter of asking small business to escape its 
share of sacrifice, even though they have to 
make a disproportionate contribution, but we 
believe it is fundamental to our entire demo- 
cratic concept of living that we come out of 
this (when war will some day come to an 
abrupt end) preserving some things which 
are inevitably a part of our country, our 
people, and our way of life. It was America’s 
faith in the small businessman, and its de- 
termination to protect him because he was 
small, which helped us grow into the great 
people we are. How can small business sur- 
vive this crisis, or is antidemocracy inevi- 
table? The American Business Congress now 
offers a bold, concrete proposal for Nation- 
wide consideration and discussion. Before 
offering our proposal, let us just for a brief 
moment look how another important indus- 
try to our economic system was rescued when 
unexpected conditions arose. In 1933 our 
Government was forced—yes, only after sev- 
eral years of pleading from small banks—to 
take a drastic step to save our banking insti- 
tutions. Through no fault of depositors, or 


the innocent investing bank stockholder, in- 
vestment portfolios of banks suddenly were 
regarded frozen, and a typical American trag- 
edy started with runs on banks. With even- 
tual forced liquidations, values crashed, and 
time-honored institutions, which had served 
their community faithfully for years, were 
forced to close. What did our Government do 
to save depositors, the bank’s stockholders, 
and the banking industry? It formed the 
much opposed and harshly abused Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. A move 
(even though several years late) was Consid- 
ered highly antidemocratic by our “economic 
royalists,” with many strong banks openly op- 
posed to a theory of making a contribution 
through an assessment system, which might 
primarily help stabilize many weak-sister and 
smaller banks. In 10 years this proven suc- 
cessful noble experiment of insuring the de- 
posits of the masses, not the classes, for it only 
covered up to $5,000, proved to be the stabi- 
lizer of the banking industry. The Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, while it is 
Government-controlled, costs ‘the Govern- 
ment nothing, and a huge guarantee fund is 
accumulated by assessing all banks a mere 
one-twelfth of 1 percent of its deposits. It 
proved to the banking industry the theory 
that “United they can stand, and divided 
they can fall.“ Now, who pays for this de- 
posit insurance? It is either a charge against 
income, so it decapitates something from the 
possible earning dividend of a bank stock- 
holder, or it may be defrayed through a 
reduction in bank-deposit interest rates, 
which affects primarily the large depositor, 
who, regardless of the size of his deposit, gets 
the same $5,000 insurance limit, so ultimately 
some individuals or firms make the contribu- 
tion to cover the assessment for the insurance 
fund. 

Now in line with this experience and con- 
sidering “small business” as the most digni- 
fied and oldest industry in our democracy, and 
believing that poverty for small business is 
not inevitable any more, and refusing to re- 
turn to the “apple-vending era” which pre- 
vailed after World War No. 1. The American 
Business Congress recommends the forma- 
tion of the Federal Small Business Insurance 
Corporation as a vehicle for tiding over small 
business, who of necessity will be hard hit 
under our total war economy, when they are 
cut off with their supplies of goods, and their 
manpower. How can these mounting busi- 
ness casualties be saved from total destruc- 
tion? Our answer is the Federal Small Busi- 
ness Insurance Corporation. Insurance has 
taught people that the great use of money 
(when you have it) is to spend it for some- 
thing that outlasts it—even life insurance 
is a “live to win proposition.” We propose 
that the Federal Small Business Insurance 
Corporation, like the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, function as a Govern- 
ment agency, and at no cost to the Govern- 
ment. Nor will the cost be saddled on corpo- 
rations or salaries to cut into Government 
taxes, but we propose to raise most of the 
funds by a simple assessment of 10 percent 
from those who receive stock dividends during 
the war period from corporations able to sur- 
vive, payable at the source, into a steadily 
accumulating fund for the proposed Federal 
Small Business Insurance Corporation which 
may, we believe, finance the cost of such a 
program. 

From Department of Commerce statistics 
given to us, dividends from listed corpora- 
tions alone totaled about $4,000,000,000 in 
1942. Other sources may be found if addi- 
tional funds are required. Regardless of the 
cost, we believe it would still be worth the 
price to preserve small business. 

The principal purpose of this Federal Small 
Business Insurance Corporation is to enable 
firms to keep alive—not to function mind 
you—but to keep alive without being forced 
to go bankrupt or be forced to liquidate as a 
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result of financial difficulties caused by the 
war, The Government recently organized the 
Federal War Damage insurance Corporation to 
insure cold inanimate buildings against war 
damage, and mortgage holders, particularly 
banks, are now forcing property owners to 
insure the banks mortgage investment by a 
compulsory insurance policy—another form 
of assessment—but what good will properties 
be without the survival of small business? 
What else will our proposed Federal Small 
Business Insurance Corporation do? It would 
promptly enable any qualified small business 
to at least have an agency to apply to for 
advice and assistance to enable the preserva- 
tion—again, not to function, mind you—but 
the preservation of a business, or to recover it 
when circumstances permit, Like the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation who works out 
plans for banks, in time of distress, and like 
the Federal War Damage Insurance corpora- 
tion, who provides the funds to rehabilitate 
property damaged by a bomb, so our new 
posed Federal Small Business Insurance 
Corporation will arrange for readjustments of 
principal installments on equipment, rents, 
extensions on the life of existing patents 
covering frozen items, and other contractual 
liabilities, and we propose that a maximum 
outlay of $5,000 a year shall prevail on any 
one business location. Provided, of course, 
that the small business in question is es- 
sentially sound, has been functioning for at 
least 5 years and shall have employed at 
least five people, and above all, have a real 
reason to hope for continuation after the 
war. This insurance corporation, in our 
opinion, will be a suitable life preserver 
for thousands of deserving small firms, who 
are destined to be the unfortunate victims, 
Now, isn’t it fair to assume that those 
who should have the greatest optimism for 
such a program, would be the millions of 
corporation stockholders, now getting un- 
heard of dividends (and in many instances, 
dividends from stocks which never paid a 
cent during pre-war days) to be assessed 
with a mere 10 percent of their dividend? 
This temporary assessment will in the end 
be a mere insurance premium (yes, mighty 
cheap insurance) to preserve the very prec- 
ious capital stock of any individual or group. 
For, after all, let’s be practical. What good 
will even Westinghouse or General Motors 
stock be as an investment for the future, if 
their mass consuming customers (small busi- 
ness, of course) are strangled out of ex- 
istence? Can't these stockholders realize, 
before it is to late and costly, that bigness 
in industry brings regimentation? That the 
market must be basically kept free, and that 
only with the existence of a healthy small 
business situation, can the drawing up of 
blueprints be possible for the orderly re- 
vival of business, and the restoration of thou- 
sands of jobs, when the ‘var is over? Wake up 
you “war-baby economic royalists,” and give 
a thought to the rugged individualists who 
have created industries out of their ideas and 
hard-earned capital, who are directly respon- 
sible for over 80 percent of Our approved pat- 
ents, and who unfortunately cannot convert 
their business to war work—they are most 
certainly deserving of being retained by their 
brethren, now financially strong by the war, 
as a living issue with a chance for a new lease 
on their old business life. Don't you think 
these small businessmen have sons in our 
Army, and the hope of survival for the busi- 
ness of their parents is a strong morale build- 
er? The Federal Small Business Insurance 
Corporation will also greatly help the present 
depressed manpower situation, for it will 
promptly release thousands of small business- 
men and their staffs for war work. To many 
of us small businessmen, good will, fixtures, 
neighborhood patronage, and other intan- 
gibles are potent assets well worth preserv- 
ing. So many are holding on to the bitter 
end. But an orderly, protective closing down, 
with an insured chance to open up with their 
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business premises kept full intact, is our 


goal. 

Finally, instead of telling small business- 
men, as the new control material plan of the 
War Production Board infers, because of 
the war necessity, that they must die for lack 
of goods, the manpower problem, and the 
new 48-hour edict, we must find a way at 
whatever cost, at least to preserve their fu- 
ture existence for our own future good. In 
closing, we repeat, the Federal Small Business 
Insurance Corporation can help the small 
businessmen to make a great contribution to 
our war effort, and prevent them from be- 
coming the new vanishing Americans, 


Russia: Big Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
big question here in Washington seems 
to concern Russia’s plans for the fu- 
ture. Vice President WALLACE, in his 
most recent speech, brought the ques- 
tion to a head by inferring that there 
is a strong possibility that Russia and 
Germany might make a separate peace, 

There is no question but what the 
Russian situation is a delicate one and 
must be handled with shrewd finesse. 
The United Nations, under the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, are trying to lay 
plans for a post-war world. Yet it has 
been almost impossible to lay any plans 
because of Russia’s reluctance to take 
part and her refusal to make any kind 
of statement as to what her aims are. 

Members of Congress are very seri- 
ously worried about this condition. 
They do not want to say or do anything 
to kindle the fire. In considering the 
lend-lease bill this week, many of the 
Members deep in their hearts wanted 
to provide that no more lend-lease ma- 
terials go to Russia until they sit down 
and tell us what her post-war inten- 
tions are. But so delicate and tense is 
the Russian problem, that Members of 
Congress just kept thinking about it. 
But no Member of Congress thought out 
loud. They were afraid that talking out 
loud might add further fuel to the fire 
and increase the tension already exist- 
ing. 

The Russian intentions are of grave 
concern here. Molotov keeps quiet and 
says nothing. We here in Washington 
know that all is not well but are worried 
about what to do. Should we face a 
show-down with Russia now or should 
we sit tight and help them finish anni- 
hilating Hitler and pray that we can get 
together when the fighting stops? 

I am inclined to do the latter. Let us 
give them aid, all the aid they need to 
finish Hitler hoping that Russia will keep 
her word that she will make no separate 
peace with Hitler. Russia did give that 
word. Let us hope that our kindness to 
her will help Russia keep that word. I 
think that any disruption between our 


country and Russia now would prolong 
the war and it also would tempt Russia 
to make a separate peace with Germany. 
This would be very disastrous. 

We must keep Russia as our ally at any 
cost. Disagreeable as it is to some here, 
that seems the only sensible thing to do. 
There is no question but what we might 
have to go more than half way to do this, 
There is no question but what we have 
cause to wonder why Russia refuses to 
tell us of her post-war plans. But I feel 
that we can best talk about those things 
when Hitler has been finished. It cer- 
tainly would not help matters at all to 
try to force a show-down now. 


America Should Be On Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN | 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day on the floor of the House the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr, RANKIN] 
made this statement: 

Whatever else may be said of Premier 
Stalin, he is for Russia first, and he does not 
hesitate to say so. Whatever may be said 
of Prime Minister Churchill, he is for Great 
Britain first, and he said frankly that he 
“was not chosen Prime Minister to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire.” 
I admire them for their frankness, for I can 
truthfully say that my first interest is the 
welfare of the United States of America, 


To show that some Americans—North 
as well as South—regardless of their 
political views, are fully aware that 
America should be on guard I print the 
following editorial from the March 8 is- 
sue of the Chicago Tribune: - 

Col. Oliver Stanley, Colonial Secretary in 
the British Government, says the British 
colonies are going to remain British and 
colonies. He spoke at Oxford in reply to 
“the great volume of friendly criticism and 
disinterested advice” from America. To all 
of it his answer is “No.” There isn't going to 
be any international administration of 
Britain's colonies. They are going to remain 
under the British flag whether they want to 
or not. If the native peoples show aptitude 
for self-government they may, perhaps, some 
day be allowed to advance toward the status 
of dominions, but Colonel Stanley gave no 
promises such as we gave the Filipinos. He 
did say, however, that it would be a mistake 
for the home government to spend too much 
money in providing social services for the 
native peoples. Presumably he was talking 
about such things as secondary schools, hos- 
pitals, and sanitation. The natives, he said, 
must not become accustomed to more luxury 
than they can afford to maintain at their own 
expense if ever they become self-governing. 
He did not say so, but it seems likely that 
the lack of schools and sanitation will be cited 
as evidence of unfitness for self-government, 

Colonel Stanley seems to have missed the 
point of much of the criticism he professed 
to answer. The American people have read 
the third item in the Atlantic Charter with 
its reference to the “right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live.” Americans have wondered, 
some of them hopefully, some of them skep- 
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tically, what these words may mean. What 
were Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill trying 
to say when they declared that “they wish to 
see sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them“? And what did Mr. Stalin 
mean when he accepted these principles as 
his own? 

The answer is, as we suggested at the 
time, that the phrases are so much wind, 
They don't mean anything. The colonial 
peoples are being forcibly deprived of free- 
dom, but nothing in the Atlantic Charter 
is. going to help them get it. The, noble 
phrases of the Charter don't apply even to 
the peoples and territories seized by our 
enemies, Stalin has said that if the Ger- 
mans are ever driven from Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, and the eastern half of Poland, 
these territories, together with Bessarabia 
and parts of Finland, are to be incorporated 
in the Soviet Union for keeps. He is fight- 
ing to reconstitute the Russia of the Czars 
and no Atlantic Charter is going to keep 
him from attaining his goal. 

The same people in this country who took 
the Atlantic Charter at face value have been 
whooping it up for American participation 
in one or another of the various schemes to 
enforce peace everywhere on earth. We now 
know from Colonel Stanley and from Mr. 
Stalin that it is likely to be an uneasy peace 
in which captive nations will seek to break 
the bonds that hold them. America is being 
asked to pledge its men and its money to the 
perpetuation of national enslavements and 
to do so in the name of liberty. 


New York Bay-Delaware River Section 
Intracoastal Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Hon. JohN W. McCor- 
MACK, of Massachusetts, before the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
March 9, 1941: ' 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before you today 
in behalf of the New York Bay-Delaware River 
section of the Intracoastal Waterway. The 
need for this missing link in the Atlantic 
Coast Intracoastal Waterway is so great that 
the people are demanding early initiation and 
prosecution of the project. 

The canal section to which I refer extends 
across the State of New Jersey from the 
head of Raritan Bay, an arm of New York 
Bay, to the Delaware River near Bordentown, 
a distance of about 30 miles. The plans 
provide for a canal with a depth of 27 feet 
and a bottom width of 250 feet. The water 
level in the canal would be maintained at 
an elevation of 10 feet above mean low tide 
by dams and locks in the Raritan River at 
Sayreville, and in the Delaware River at 
Bordentown. Its course is through an agri- 
cultural region of central New Jersey, but 
the lands that will be required for the im- 
provement are 60 percent waste and wood - 
land. There are no large cities directly on 
the selected route for the land section. 

The construction of this ship canal as 
planned and recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers will provide the missing link needed 
to complete a continuous inside deep water- 
way from Norfolk, Va., to New York City, 
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from which there is a protected channel to 
New London, Conn., and on through the Cape 
Cod Canal to Boston, Mass. A barge canal 
along the same route across New Jersey has 
been considered and discarded in favor of a 
27-foot waterway providing in general for 
ships of 25-foot draft. Obviously, the 27-foot 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal and the har- 
bor of Philadelphia should be connected with 
New York Harbor by a ship channel rather 
than by a barge channel. Prior to 1935 the 
canal connecting the Delaware River to Chesa- 
peake Bay was a barge canal and the traffic 


through it was limited to shallow-draft ves-- 


sels. Since the enlargement and deepening 
of this canal, the traffic has increased by 
leaps and bounds. This increase happened 
before the present emergency. Of course, 
the emergency has caused a further increase 
in the ship traffic through the canal both 
with respect to commercial vessels and war- 
ships. 

An uninformed person might wonder why 
an inland canal is needed from New York to 
Philadelphia when vessels can make the trip 
outside in the Atlantic Ocean. However, the 
distance outside and around is much greater 
and the difficulties and expenses caused by 
rough seas and inclement weather are large. 
Ships will always seek an inside route to avoid 
storm-lashed outside seas. The results of 
the enlargement of the Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal tell us what may be expected 
when we have completed a deep-draft canal 
from the New York area to the Philadelphia 
area. 

One or more large oil companies now own 
and operate, in the Chesapeake Bay region 
between Baltimore, Washington, and Nor- 
folk, self-propelled oil barges which, accord- 
ing to newspaper accounts, have on more 
than one occasion reached Washington just 
in time to keep the city’s oil supply from 
being completely exhausted. These large 
barges draw more water than the shallow- 
draft inland barges and towboats used on 
the 9-foot canals and rivers of the country, 
but they are not suited for long outside 
runs in rough seas. If the Chesapeake Bay 
and Philadelphia regions are connected with 
New York and Boston by a deep-draft quiet 
waterway from the Delaware River to New 
York Bay, the same or similar self-propelled 
barges could operate from Norfolk. Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia to New York and to New 
England localities. Such traffic is only one 
example of the deep-draft traffic that would 
be additional to the normal shallow-draft 
inland traffic that could use a continuous 
protected channel from Corpus Christi, Tex., 
to Boston, Mass. 

It is axiomatic that water transportation 
is the cheapest mode of transportation. 
Large tonnages can be accommodated by a 


waterway when all other methods prove in- 


adequate for bulk transportation. Deep 
draft ships are the most economical trans- 
portation vehicles for large tonnages and 
barges of less draft are the next best for 
heavy traffic. The necessities of the New 
England States can never be supplied by rail- 
roads and motor trucks alone. These meth- 
ods of hauling freight are too limited in the 
amount of tonnage they can carry. The.only 
practical way to solve the problem is to pro- 
vide for a complete barge channel into the 
New England States. 

I have discussed briefly the peacetime 
advantages of a canal across New Jersey, and 
now let me add a few words about its value 
in wartime. In the past and until recently 
the people of this country, including our 

military and naval experts had never even 
imagined how great is the need for pro- 
tected deep-water routes between the great 
industrial centers on our seacoasts. Recent 
enemy submarine activity along our Atlantic 
coast has taught us something we could 


never have learned except by coe eee 
Insofar as national military 

governed, it is only by lucky chance — ya we 
have the protected deep channel between 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk. Think 
how much better off we would be if we had a 
similar channel between the New York area 
and the Philadelphia area. Who knows when 
we will have dire need for this channel, both 
for commercial vessels and for our warships? 

During the past winter the hardships ex- 
perienced by the New England States be- 
cause of lack of fuel have been almost un- 
bearable. My people are hardy and can stand 
a lot. They have never shrunk from priva- 
tions in order to contribute to the welfare 
of their country in peace or in war, but they 
should not be subjected to conditions that 
can be remedied by a properly efficient Gov- 
ernment. This country has an abundance of 
fuel, even a surplus, but its transportation 
system has fallen down and the failure in 
the distribution of fuel has left New England 
cold. 

There is now an intracoastal canal from 
Texas to New York, except for two short 
stretches, one across Florida and the other 
across New Jersey from the Delaware River to 
New York Bay. The canal across Florida has 
already been authorized by Congress. The 
missing link from the Delaware River to 
New York Bay should be authorized by Con- 
gress as soon as possible. Now, right here, let 
me say something important. There will be 
all sorts of relatively inconsequential details 
brought up to support opposition by those 
who spend their lives advocating doing noth- 
ing and saying things cannot be done. I ad- 
mit that the Delaware-New York Bay canal 
can never be built if it is never started. I 
do not base my advocacy of this canal solely 
on the predicted time of completion. No 
man can predict what is going to happen in 
the future. We need the canal now. We will 
need it after the war. It is an uncompleted 
link in a great, useful, and needed public 
improvement already planned and almost 
completed by the National Government. It 
is quite likely that after the war there will 
be urgent demands for public works for em- 
ployment. 

The President has said we should have 
blueprints ready for such public works. The 
Delaware River-New York Bay canal was pro- 
posed over 30 years ago. The planning for it 
has been thorough and practical. The blue- 
prints are ready now, but the time-consuming 
legislation, necessary before a start can be 
made, has not been enacted. I do not under- 
stand how any administrative agency with 
full knowledge of the President’s views on 
over-all advanced planning can, with reason 
and logic, report on this project in any but 
a favorable way, if it heeds what he has said 
about having blueprints ready. It does no 
good to have the blueprints ready without an 
authorization. What we need right now is a 
legislative authorization for this canal. First 
things should come first. Let's nob worry 
about the second things until we have accom- 
plished the first things, 


Now, I have told you about this project for 
peacetime use and for wartime use. I have 
shown you how it connects up deep channels 
between Norfolk and Philadelphia with sim- 
ilar channels between New York and Boston. 
I have described its connection with the in- 
tracoastal canal for shallow-barge traffic. 
The reports show that the planning has been 
going on for some 30 years, that it is skillful, 
thorough, and complete, and that it has con- 
templated the national economic and military 
aspects of the project with foresight and 
vision. There is little, if any, more that 
can be said. We have the blueprints; let's 
have the legislative action necessary for ac- 
complishment in peace or in war, either for 
wartime emergency construction or for post- 
war employment. 
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More About “Surplus” Butter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the March 5, 
1943, Bucyrus (Ohio) Telegraph-Forum 
is another bit of evidence of waste and 
frustration of the national resources of 
our Nation by the Washington bureauc- 
racy: 

MORE ABOUT “SURPLUS” BUTTER 

The “free” distribution of “surplus” butter 
by the Surplus Commodities Corporation be- 
comes more disgusting with every official re- 
port received concerning the shortage of this 
particular dairy product. Latest official re- 
port is that recent imports from South 
America included 22,000,000 pounds of butter, 
which is not expected to come close to help- 
ing relieve the country’s immediate butter 
shortage. Yet the Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration continues to hand out butter by the 
hundreds of pounds to rural schools in this 
and other counties. Within the last 2 
weeks one school in this county was offered 
an additional 150 pounds, It was turned 
down because the school now has enough 
“surplus” butter to last the remainder of 
this month. 

In a recent bulletin issued to the schools, 
the agency in charge of these wholly unnec- 
essary and silly hand-outs attempted to 
justify the “gifts” by pointing out that rural 
school children need to be adequately fed. 
Of course they need to be adequately fed 
and no one knows better how to feed them 
than their own parents. The mothers of 
this and every other county in the country 
know more about feeding their children 
than all of the crackpots of Washington put 
together. The inference that unless the 
children get Washington’s hand-outs in class- 
rooms they will be underfed is an insult to 
American parenthood. 

The big fuss that is being made today 
about school lunches is nothing more than 
a glaring effort to keep alive a New Deal 
agency that is needed no more than our 
troops in the South Pacific need snowshoes. 

Operating as it is at a time when the 
Government needs every available dollar to 
hasten the end of the war into which its 
people have been drawn, the distribution of 
“surplus” wartime luxuries such as butter 
and nutmeats is an inside attack upon the 
whole war effort. With agriculture, fac- 
tories, stores, offices, and all forms of busi- 
nesses short of help as they are today, there 
is no need for poverty of the kind that re- 
quires our Government to spend millions 
each year to buy “surplus” luxuries and 
hand them out free to the children of peo- 
ple who can well afford and want to pay 
their own keep. 

It can be stamped out if butter dealers 
refuse as a local dealer, C. W. Warnock, has 
refused to deal with the agencies that buy 
butter for the hand-outs. Answering a re- 
cent letter from a Chicago agency which he 
knows buys for the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, Mr. Warnock told the agency 
that in this county you are being laughed at 
because you are giving away dairy products to 
rural schools and to your local relief agency 
at a time of scarcity and while people who 
work in factories are only able to buy about 
a half or third as much butter as they 
bought a year ago.“ 
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Ccntinuing, he pointed out that he would 
be glad to deal with the Army or the Navy, 
and that if they “catch us cheating they 
don’t need a great big long contract of several 
pages filled with crazy lingo to start prosecu- 
tion.” 

Concluding, Mr. Warnock wrote: “What 
you are doing is the reverse of patriotism. It 
is unfair, unreasonable, and un-American, 
and while the writer is manager of this com- 
pany we will not be a party to any such petti- 
ſoggery.“ 

Hats off to the courage displayed in this 
letter. Only when the people themselves take 
matters in their own hands as Mr. Warnock 
did in this letter will we shake ourselves free 
from the yoke of centralized control that is 
growing more and more into a dictatorship, 
not ruthless like that of Europe, but just as 
binding upon all of our lives, 


Appointments Under Lease-Lend Admin- 
istration in North Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letters and state- 
ment from the Office of War Informa- 
tion: 


Mr, ELMER Davis, 
Director, Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Davis: On February 22, 1943, the 
Capital Times at Madison, Wis., published a 
news release, copy of which I am enclosing 
herewith. 

Will you kindly advise me of the facts with 
reference to this release and send me full 
information with respect to these jobs? If 
there are any announcements in connection 
with this offer of jobs, I would like to have 
copies of the same for use in connection with 
my work as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

I will want this information by Tuesday 
next, and trust that you will see that it is 
sent to me by messenger so that I will receive 
it at that time. 

Very respectfully yours, 
FRANK B. KEEFE, 
Member. of Congress. 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION, 
Washington, March 8, 1943. 
Hon. FRANK B. KEEFE, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Keere: The news story published 
on February 22, 1943, in the Capital Times 
at Milwaukee, Wis., to which you refer in 
your letter of March 6, was evidently based 
upon a press announcement released for Sun- 
day papers of February 21 by the Milwaukee 
field office of the Office of War Information. 
I attach a copy of this press release. 

Upon inquiry I am informed that the re- 
cruiting of the personnel referred to was un- 
dertaken by the Personnel Division of the 
Office for Emergency Management after dis- 
cussions with the Civil Service Commission, 
on behalf of the Lend-Lease Administration. 
I am informed that the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration was in need of very rapid recruit- 
ment of a number of specialists and that ac- 


Marcu 6, 1943. 


cordingly the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment sent instructions to all of its branch 
personnel officers, of whom there is one in 
Milwaukee, asking them to assist in any pos- 
sible way in securing the names of persons 
who might be qualified for the positions 
which Lend-Lease desired to fill in north 
Africa. So far as I am aware, nowhere else 
in the country was this request for assistance 
interpreted by the recruiting officers as indi- 
cating the need for widespread recruitment 
through the newspapers, but apparently in 
the Milwaukee office it was so interpreted. 
Accordingly, the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement personnel officer there, the Miss De- 
vota Mullen referred to in the press release, 
made an Official request upon the local branch 
of the Office of War Information in Milwaukee 
for assistance in the form of a press release. 

The press release referred to was specifically 
approved as to content by the personnel re- 
cruiting officers of the Office for Emergency 
Management in Milwaukee, being based on 
information furnished by that office. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it appears on checking the 
accuracy of the facts in Washington today 
that the press release was erroneous in one 
major particular, that having to do with the 
total remuneration paid. The reference in 
the release to: “Basic pay plus at least 25 per- 
cent additional” seems to be the basis of the 
erroneous calculations. We are told by the 
Office for Emergency Management here that 
the jobs pay the basic salary of the grade 
plus $7 a day subsistence, and an additional 
$7 a day in the case of travel outside of of- 
ficial headquarters. The total payments 
listed, therefore, appear to be inflated by the 
amount of 25 percent of the basic pay in 
each instance. 

As a means of getting you the accurate 
information you requested, we have today 
checked with both the Office for Emergency 
Management and the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion, and I understand that the office of Mr. 
Stettinius at Lend-Lease will communicate 
immediately with you regarding the matter. 

Cordially, 
ELMER Davis, 
Director. 


— 


Men with records of proven experience and 
responsibility in any of 19 fields of employ- 
ment are being recruited by the United States 
Government to fill important civilian posi- 
tions with the Lend-Lease Administration in 
north ‘Africa, the Wisconsin area office of the 
Office of War Information announced Satur- 
day. Pay ranges from $5,020 to $12,520 a 
year—the highest rates listed in any general 
recruiting announcement of the war. 

Appointees will be stationed in the wake of 
Allied armed forces in such north African 
countries as Morocco, Algeria, or Tunisia to 
expedite the movement and. distribution of 
lend-lease food and materials destined for 
these and other areas. 

Recruiting for Wisconsin is handled by Miss 
Devota Mullen, field personnel officer of the 
Office for Emergency Management, 7196 
Plankinton Arcade, Milwaukee, cooperating 
with the Civil Service Commission. 

Salary schedules include basic pay plus at 
least 25 percent additional for out-of-country 
employment, and $7 a day subsistence. 
Should the applicant be required to travel, 
$7 a day additional pay will be provided for 


expenses, . 

Those who qualify are not required to sign 
a work contract, and neither is Civil Service 
approval needed, due to urgent need for their 
services, Miss Mullen said. Appointees will 
be flown from America to north Africa. 

Jobs are open to men experienced in cler- 
ical, industrial, food, transportation, engi- 
neering, accounting, and other fields. 

No family man under 35 will be considered 
and no single man under 38. Applicants 
must be in excellent health, cannot have any 
near relatives living in an occupied country, 
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and must have a clean personal record. The 
list of positions to bə filled, and their 
salaries: 

Classification CAF-15, $12,500 a year: Re- 
quirement chief to develop sources and ex- 
pedite flow of raw materials; food expert, 
experienced in distribution, production, and 
handling food in large quantities; materials 
expert with engineering and practical ex- 
perience, familiar with materials from pro- 
duction and repair angles. 

Classification CAF-14, $10,645 a year: 
Truck service men qualified to repair all 
types of antiquated trucks; truck parts man 
qualified to run large parts warehouse; in- 
dustrial machine tools man with designing 
and drafting experience; medical supplies 
man, familiar with pharmaceutical ware- 
houses and drugs of all kinds; railroad equip- 
ment man; reports and clearance man, 
familiar with loading and unloading pro- 
cedure, stock, and space, 

Classification CAF-13, $9,520 a year: As- 
sistant in charge of lend-lease organization 
at Algiers, Algeria; six food experts, with ex- 
perience in all foods, distribution, storage, 
loading, and shipping; six industrial engi- 
neers of rough-and-tumble type, qualified 
to take over industrial plants that have been 
bombed, or where help has walked out; three 
pricing and distribution experts, of merchan- 
dising manager type to handle pricing and 
distribution of all types of commodities, in- 
cluding gadgets for the natives; three trans- 
portation experts familiar with the trucking 
field. 

Classification CAF-12, $8,270 a year: Ten 
accountants and record keepers, preferably 
men who know Government-travel voucher 
procedure; nine field distribution investi- 
gators whose duties will be following up 
merchandise, keeping it moving, and provid- 
ing protection so that goods are not stolen. 

Classification CAF-9, $6,520 a year: Nine- 
teen male stenographers. 

Classification CAF-7, $5,770 a year; Three 
male. file clerks. 

Classification CAF-5, $5,020 a year: Six 
male typists. 

The north African land in which qualified 
applicants will carry out their duties has a 
mild climate, with the year divided into the 
3 seasons of winter lasting from November 
through February, spring from March 
through June, and summer July through Oc- 
tober. 

Archeological authorities who have accom- 
panied expeditions to Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Algeria, describe the northern and north- 
western coastline of Africa as a “garden spot, 
where flowers and vegetables of every kind 
grow.” 

The north African climate is about the 
same as that in North Carolina and Virginia, 
they report, and along the seacoast, daytime 
temperatures rarely rise above 90 degrees, 
Nights are cool. 

Modern cities, nurtured by expert and 
tourist trade, dot the fertile northern country, 
and with an eye to the tourist business all 
have developed fine hotel facilities, these 
travelers add. 


Justice for Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


oF 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert a telegram sent to 
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me by Edward C. Carter, president, Rus- 
sian War Relief, 
New York, N. Y., MarcH 9, 1943. 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It would help to minimize potential dam- 
age to work of Russian war relief from Am- 
bassador Standley’s statement if you would 
speak in House tomorrow, for the sake of 
gaining widest public dissemination of facts, 
on the effect that aid given to the Soviet 
people by Americans through Russian War 
Relief has had and still can have. 

We know that the message which the con- 
tribution of millions of American citizens to 
Russian War Relief is intended to send to 
our Soviet allies has been getting through 
and it is essential, if we are to continue this 
work at maximum effectiveness, that the con- 
fidence of the public be not destroyed. For 
your information I have today issued the fol- 
lowing statement to the press in New York: 

“Evidence that the Russian people are be- 
ing at least fairly widely apprised by the 
Soviet Government of the aid being given 
them by Americans through Russian War 
Relief was presented today by Edward C. 
Carter, president of the relief agency. 
United States Ambassador William H. Stand- 
ley said Monday in Moscow that Soviet au- 
thorities have not informed their people of 
American aid being given the Soviet Union. 

“I certainly am not qualified to question 
the general content of the Ambassador's re- 
marks in Moscow.’ Carter said, ‘but in re- 
spect to supplies shipped to Russia by Rus- 
sian War Relief we have direct evidence that 
the Soviet Government has taken some pains 
to inform Soviet citizens of the arrival of 
our shipments and of the fact that they come 
from the hearts of the American people.’ 

“As one example of the kind of evidence of 
which he spoke, Carter cited cables sent to 
Russian War Relief in the last year from 
Moscow and Kuibyshev by Red Army au- 
thorities, Russian journalists, leaders of re- 
ligious groups and labor organizations, and 
civil authorities, all expressing gratitude 
for supplies received. We have a radio- 
gram,’ Carter said, ‘describing in detail the 
distribution of one consignment of clothing 
and other supplies to soldiers on the central 
front in Russia. The Red Army authorities 
ordered special meetings of the troops to 
receive these gifts and at each meeting, our 
correspondent radioed, the personnel heard 
with deep interest about the activities of Rus- 
sian War Relief committees.’ 

Wie have received direct substantiation of 
this radioed information in the form of per- 
sonal letters from many individual soldiers 
on all of the Red Army fronts, including a 
batch of notes written by Red Army men in 
Stalingrad during its siege. 

“‘Other individual letters from Russian 
citizens have come from college students, 
farmers, the directors of orphanages, house- 
wives, and factory workers. 

It is Interesting to note in this connec- 
tion, that the Soviet Embassy in Washing- 
ton, has consistently, since organization of 
Russian War Relief in 1941 not only facili- 
tated exchanges of greetings between Amer- 
ican contributors to Russian War Relief and 
recipients in the Soviet Union, but has en- 
couraged them.’ Carter said that Russian 
War Relief plans next month to launch a 
campaign urging Americans throughout the 
country to write letters to individual Rus- 
sians in connection with a planned national 
observance of the historic significance of 
June 22, second anniversary of the invasion 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
by the Nazis. ‘We have received the assur- 
ance of the Soviet Embassy they will coop- 
erate to get these letters delivered to indi- 
vidual Russians,’ Carter said.” 

Epwarp C. CARTER, 
President, Russian War Relief. 


Judaism and a Just and Enduring Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 25, 1943 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few days ago I obtained the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement from the American Institute, 
held under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion on Justice and Peace of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, on the 
subject of Judaism and a Just and En- 
during Peace. It transpired that the 
matter was found to require slightly 
more space in the Record than I antici- 
pated, and I had not procured an esti- 
mate of cost for the printing. I have 
now procured an estimate of $135; and I 
renew my request that the matter be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


JUDAISM AND A JUST AND ENDURING PEACE 
INTRODUCTION 

The American Institute on Judaism and a 
Just and Enduring Peace was held at the 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, from 
December 21 to December 24, 1942, under the 
auspices of the Commission on Justice and 
Peace of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. At the 1942 meeting of the confer- 
ence held in Cincinnati, Ohio, the Commis- 
sion on Justice and Peace was given the man- 
date to “invite our brethren of the household 
of Israel to aid us in planning a peace based 
on the principles of the Hebrew prophets.” 
In response to this mandate, subsequently 
endorsed by the executive board of the cen- 
tral conference, the Commission on Justice 
and Peace invited rabbis and Jewish laymen 
representing all interpretations of Judaism to 
share in the task of preparing a statement on 
Judaism and a just and enduring peace. 
In making plans for the institute, careful 
consideration was given to the procedure of 
the Malvern conference under the leadership 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, of the Dela- 
ware conference, under the auspices of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and of the 
Inter-American Seminar under the auspices 
of the National Catholic Welfare Council. 
The Reverend Bradford Abernathy, of the 
Federal Council of Churches, was very help- 
ful and offered invaluable suggestions about 
techniques. 

The Hebrew Union College extended to the 
American Institute the hospitality of its 
dormitories and the facilities of its admin- 
istrative buildings. The opening session of 
the Institute and three other plenary sessions 
were held in the chapel of the Hebrew Union 
College. At the opening session, Rabbi Sam- 
uel Thurman, of St. Louis, offered the invoca- 


tion and Rabbi Charles B, Latz, of Canton,- 


Ohio, the benediction. The introductory 
statement was made by Rabbi Ferdinand M. 
Isserman, of St. Louis, Mo., chairman of the 
commission on justice and peace and of the 
institute. Words of greeting were brought by 
President Julian Morgenstern of the Hebrew 
Union College and Mr. Adolph Rosenberg, 
chairman of the board of the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations. Messages of 
greeting were read from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, chairman of the Malvern con- 
ference; from John Foster Dulles, chairman 
of the Delaware conference; from Msgr. John 
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A. Ryan, director of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, which sponsored the Inter- 
American Seminar; from Vice President 
Henry Wallace; Secretary of State melita 
Hull; Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr.; and from Gov. Herbert z. 
Lehman. Word also came from Dr. Israel 
Goldstein, president of the Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America, and Rabbi Harry M. Levitsky, 
president of the Rabbinical Assembly. Rabbi 
James G. Heller, president of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, delivered the 
opening message. Rabbis Harry Kaplan, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Arthur J. Lelyveld, of Omaha, 
Nebr.; and Joseph Gumbiner, of Phoenix, 
Ariz., presided at institute services. 
Immediately after the opening session, the 
institute was divided into six round tables, 
each one of which was charged with the task 
of preparing for consideration of the entire 
institute a statement on one of the following 
six topics: The religious, interfaith, political, 
economic, and racial bases of a just and en- 
during peace, and Jewish post-war recon- 
struction. Within each round table, the pre- 
pared study was read and served as the basis 
of discussion. As sOon as any round table 
was ready with a final report, a plenary ses- 
sion was called and the report was considered. 
After all reports had been discussed and 
adopted, the editorial committee was request- 
ed to put the statement into final shape. 
During the institute, Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
of Washington, D. C., economic adviser of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, spoke on the teach- 
ings of the prophets and the economic order 
of tomorrow. Dr. Jacob Robinson, of New 
York City, direct6r of the institute of Jewish 
studies of the American Jewish Congress, ad- 


dressed one of the sessions on Jewish 


war reconstruction. Prof. Sheldon H. Blank, 
of the Hebrew Union College, served as secre- 
tary of the institute. Prof. Abraham Cron- 
bach, of the Hebrew Union College, delivered 
the closing benediction. 

Rabbi Ferdinand M. Isserman, of Temple 
Israel, St. Louis, presided at all the sessions. 
Within every round table, there was a leader 
who had prepared the preliminary study, a 
chairman who presided and a secretary who 
kept the records. The round table organiza- 
tion was as follows: 

1. The religious basis of a just and enduring 
peace 

Leader: Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Chairman: Rabbi James G. Heller, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary: Rabbi Richard Hertz, of Win- 
netka, II. 

2. The interfaith basis of a just and enduring 
peace 

Leader: Rabbi Morris Lazaron, of Baltimore, 
Md 


Chairman: Rabbi Louis L. Mann, of Chi- 
cago, II. 

Secretary: President Julian Morgenstern, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


3. The political basis of a just and enduring 
peace 
Leader: Prof. Paul Freund of the Harvard 
Law School and Special Assistant to the 
United States Attorney General. 
Chairman: Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary: Prof. Jacob R. Marcus, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
4. The economic basis of a just and enduring 
peace 
Leader: Rabbi Sidney Goldstein, of New 
York City. 
„ Rabbi Leon Fram, of Detroit, 
ch. 
Secretary: Rabbi Albert G. Minda, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


5. The racial basis of a just and enduring 
peace 


Leader; Rabbi Maurice Zigmond, of Stcrrs, 
Conn, 
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Chairman: Rabbi Abram V. Goodman, of 
Davenport, Iowa, 
Secretary: Prof. Abraham Cronbach, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
6. Jewish post-war reconstruction 


Leader: Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein, of Chi- 

cago, III. 

Chairman: Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath of 

Toronto, Canada. 

Secretary: Rabbi Ely Pilchik, of Tulsa, Okla. 

The statement adopted by the institute is 
printed in full in the following pages. The 
delegates of the American Institute in pre- 
paring this statement and in making it pub- 
lic, want it understood that they speak only 
for themselves and that they assume full 
responsibility for it. They came to the insti- 
tute as individuals representing no organiza- 
tion, The American Institute on Judaism 
and a Just and Enduring Peace is pleased to 
give this statement of its findings to the 
public for discussion, deliberation, and guid- 
ance, and adds the hope that its words may 
help mankind to achieve a just and enduring 
peace, 

; THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE, 
FERDINAND M. ISSERMAN, Chairman. 
MAURICE N. EISENDRATH, 

LEON FRAM. 
JAMES G. HELLER. 
ABRAHAM V. GOODMAN, 
JacoB R. MARCUS. 
1. THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF A JUST AND ENDURING 
PEACE 


The failure of men to recognize the impli- 
cations of the sovereignty of God and the 
sanctity of human life has resulted in moral 
disruption and world-wide devastation. Mis- 
reading the findings of the sciences, both 
physical and social, men have given their 
allegiance to false philosophies. Spiritual 
and moral values have been divorced from 
human life, and materialism has been made 
supreme in the affairs of men. In order to 
rebuild our broken civilization, the spiritual 
teachings of religion must become the foun- 
dations of the new world order and the dy- 
namic force in a just and enduring peace. 

We hold that any attempt to extricate hu- 
manity from its present tragic condition 
must take cognizance of the following basic 
principles which derive from Israel’s historic 
teachings: 

1, International peace is of the very essence 
of the ethical doctrine of Judaism, and the 
propagation of it has been part of the historic 
mission of Israel. The ideal of universal 
peace springs directly from Judaism's con- 
cept of the fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man, Racial, national, and cul- 
tural divisions among men have historical 
and moral value and serve the purposes of 
the Almighty. The emphasis of Judaism, 
however, has been upon their harmonious co- 
existence and their collaboration in estab- 
lishing God’s Kingdom on earth. 

2, Judaism recognizes no inherent national 
or racial superiorities and has consistently 
condemned the employment of all such fic- 
tions for the purpose of dominating and ex- 
ploiting other peoples, 

3. Judaism teaches that national sover- 
eignty must be subordinate to the higher 
moral law of God. No nation is above this 
law. No nation can be a law unto itself. 
Every nation is morally responsible and ac- 
countable to God, who is the source and 
sanction of all life, individual and collective. 

4. Judaism has always urged the necessity 
of organizing for peace, by creating a perma- 
nent international society, the members of 
which will covenant to observe the moral law 
of God. Nations can find just and enduring 
peace only insofar as they merge their sepa- 
rate national interests with the corporate 
life of humanity. 

5. Judaism was first among the great reli- 
gions of the world to proclaim the ideal of 
universal disarmament. This will come as a 
natural consequence of the establishment of 


a righteous and effective international order. 
Nations will beat their swords into plow- 
shares only when there will be an interna- 
tional agency strong enough to protect every 
nation against aggression. 

6. Judaism maintains that no just and en- 
during peace is possible unless it is founded 
upon full political, economic, and social 
rights for men everywhere, Only the work 
of righteousness can yield peace, and only 
upon justice and truth can peace rest securely. 

7. Judaism believes that a lasting peace 
can come only with reconciliation. It seeks 
the destruction of evil rather than of the 
evildoer. Governments and their leaders who 
are responsible for bringing war, suffering, 
and destruction upon the world must be 
brought to justice. Retribution is neither 
revenge nor retaliation but a requisite con- 
dition of international morality. An endur- 
ing peace must be based upon the voluntary 
association of nations as equals within a 
world community, regardless of past offenses, 
of which no nation is entirely blameless. 

8. Despite the complexities and difficulties 
of building world peace Judaism does not 
despair. Judaism believes confidently in the 
perfectibility of man and in the moral prog- 
ress of mankind. It affirms unfaltering faith 
in the future and in man’s capacity to achieve 
a just and enduring peace, once he becomes 
possessed of the power and the might of the 
spirit of God. Judaism proclaims that it is 
man’s present duty and ultimate destiny 
taken olam b’malkut Shaddai,” “to perfect 
the world under the loving sovereignty of 
the Almighty.” 


I. THE INTERFAITH BASIS OF A JUST AND 
ENDURING PEACE 

1. Judaism and Christianity spring from a 
common source, worship the God of the uni- 
verse, uphold an ethical way of life, and labor 
for a common end—the unification and sal- 
vation of mankind, The present war has 
made clear their historic kinship. Today 
they face a common enemy bent upon the 
annihilation of both, Their mutual heri- 
tage of ideals and beliefs and their present 
mortal peril must draw Christianity and 
Judaism closer to each other and induce 
them to work together in trust and fellow- 
ship until their common goal shall be at- 
tained. 

2. The democracy of the Western World 
has been inspired by Judeo-Christian re- 
ligious traditions. The preservation of de- 
mocracy and the fashioning of a just and 
enduring peace offer Christianity and Juda- 
ism a unique opportunity for cooperative 
action. Indeed, this time in which we live 
may prove the acid test of religious sincerity. 
Unless all religions eschew sectarianism and 
learn to unite upon their essentials, unless 
they make a valiant and wholehearted effort 
to interpret their beliefs in terms of social 
action, they may well forfeit their right to 
the allegiance of men. They will not other- 
wise play their due role in the writing of the 
peace, or in the making of the world to be 
built after this war. 

3. In the light of our common origin, tra- 
dition, and present peril, we propose that 
there be convened as promptly as possible 
a world council of Christianity and Judaism. 
While preserving the integrity of both faiths, 
this council should mobilize their spiritual 
resources and speak in one mighty voice for 
the application of the universal ideals of 
righteousness and brotherhood in the post- 
war world. 

4. Beyond this there is a comradeship of all 
believers. God has revealed Himself in va- 
rious ways and through the genius of differ- 
ent communions. We seek fellowship with 
all the children of God, our brothers, in the 
glorious adventure of rebuilding the world. 
In this spirit we look beyond the world coun- 
oll of Christianity and Judaism to the for- 
mation in due time of a world council of 
religion which, with full regard for the in- 
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tegrity and dignity of each, shall embrace in 
its membership all the religions of the world, 
Such a council might well be the conscience 
of mankind, speaking in the name of the 
living God. 


: III. THE POLITICAL BASIS OF A JUST AND 
ENDURING PEACE 


Judaism recognizes no ultimate distinction 
between secular and sacred or between the 
fields of politics and religion. In advocating 
the following principles and policies for the 
post-war world, we wish to state our convic- 
tion that each and every one is deeply inte- 
grated with moral and religious issues and 
ideals: 

1. Total victory for the United Nations 
shall not lead to a new tyranny of nation 
over nation. 

2. Every nation shall recognize the inalien- 
able right of every individual within it to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; to 
freedom of expression, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want, and freedom from fear. 

3. There shall be established a federation 
of nations in the interests of which the 
sovereignty of individual states shall be 
limited. 

4. To enable this federation of states to 
establish the reign of right among nations, 
there shall be created a court of international 
justice. 

5. To make such a federation secure, there 
shall be established an effective international 
police force, 

6. The United Nations shall set up a tri- 


bunal to pass judgment on those responsible 


for the perpetration of crimes against hu- 
manity. 

7. Victory shall be followed by the imme- 
diate disarmament of the Axis Nations as a 
prelude to eventual world disarmament. 

8. It shall be one of the first duties of the 
victorious nations to emancipate, reconstruct, 
and rehabilitate all oppressed groups and 
peoples. 

9. Economic and territorial imperialism 
shall be terminated and the federation of 
nations shall assume the obligation of as- 
sisting all subject peoples, colonies, and man- 
dated territories to attain their independ- 
ence, 

10. All nations shall have free and equal 
access to the raw materials, economic re- 
sources, and markets of the world. 


IV. THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF A JUST AND ENDURING 
PEACE 


In the world that has grown up in the 
last two centuries—a world of international 
trade, of large scale industrialism and mass 
production, no proposals for peace that do 
not rest firmly upon economic grounds, that 
do not grapple with the problems of labor 
and capital and their relation to the freedom 
and happiness of myriads, can be either real- 
istic or successful, As in the case of political 
programs and principles, we affirm our con- 
viction that the very context of justice and 
of brotherhood in the modern world is to be 
found in the conflicts and issue of economic 
life. Like our spiritual forebears, the great 
Hebrew prophets, we know that until there 
is fair dealing between man and man, until 
nations learn to bring equality of opportunity 
to all, there can be no complete worship or 
service of God. Therefore, with due consider- 
ation of their importance for the time to 
come, we enunciate the following principles: 

1, By virtue of our scientific knowledge and 
technical equipment, we of the modern world 
already possess the economic resources for a 
wide and equitable distribution of income, 
All we need is the courage and the wisdom 
to create and maintain it. Essential to the 
achievement of the abundant life for all are 
the right to work, and the right to equality 
of economic opportunity without regard to 
race, religion, or nationality, There must be 
no room in the post-war world for exploita- 
tion or serfdom, 
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2. In consonance with the dignity of hu- 
man personality, the standard of living in 
every country and on every continent should 
provide not only proper shelter, sufficient 
food, and adequate clothing, but all other 
services now recognized as a part of civilized 
life, such as medical care, opportunities for 
culture and education and facilities for rec- 
reation, Such a wide distribution of income 
will involve heavy taxation and will impose 
sacrifices upon certain individuals and 
groups. They should be as selfless in behalf 
of a peaceful world based on righteousness 
as in the cause of military victory. 

3. “The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof.” Man is but the steward over 
the natural resources which God created. In 
order that all men may be assured of eco- 
nomic justice, our natural resources should 
be treated as the endowment of society alone, 
to be controlled democratically for social use. 

4. Widespread unemployment was one of 
the causes of that general social despair 
which drove men to the desperate recourse 
of totalitarianism. The problem of unem- 
ployment must not be allowed to develop in 
the post-war world, as it did after the last 
war. Employment can be provided in our 
time for every person willing and able to 
work. A program toward this end should 
include: (a) limitation of the hours of labor 
in accordance with the welfare of the worker 
and economic needs, (b) rationalization of 
production, (c) the elimination of child 
labor, (d) the expansion of social services 
such as health, education, and recreation, (e) 
a program of reconstruction of the areas dev- 
astated by war, (f) a housing program to 
eliminate slums and such other construction 
projects as are socially desirable but which 
may not enlist private enterprise. 

5. In a democratic society the workers in 
agriculture, industry, commerce, and the pro- 
fessions, must possess the right to organize 
in order to advance their own welfare. This 
implies their right to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing and to negotiate with employers the 
terms of contracts covering wages and sal- 
aries, hours and conditions of work, vaca- 
tions, and severance compensation, and the 
machinery through which grievances are to be 
adjusted. These rights of labor should be 
incorporated in the social legislation of every 
country. 

6. The rights of workers imply responsi- 
bilities for the welfare of the industry .in 
whic: they are engaged. The relationship of 
workers and employers should not be one of 
conflict but of cooperation. Economic de- 
mocracy requires that workers participate 
with employers in the management of in- 
dustry. 

7. A general sense of insecurity was an- 
other of the causes which drove men to sur- 
render their freedom to dictators who falsely 
promised to give them security in exchange 
for liberty. We believe that social security 
is a function of democracy and freedom. 
Our social-security program should include 
the following: unemployment insurance, ac- 
cident insurance, training of the handi- 
capped, health insurance, old-age annuities, 
maternity aid, and child care. 

8. International cooperation must be eco- 
nomical as well as political. Even as individ- 
uals cannot live by themselves alone and be 
unconcerned about other men, so no nation 
can plan only in terms of its own prosperity. 
Economic isolationism, expressing itself 
through tariff barriers, and other obstacles 
which impede the flow and exchange of food, 
materials, and products, at best brings only 
temporary gains and creates the bitterness, 
the friction, and the poverty which eventually 
lead to war. Nations like individuals have 
common responsibilities to establish eco- 
nomic justice for all, 


V. THE RACIAL BASIS OF A JUST AND ENDURING 
PEACE 


A corollary to the cardinal doctrine of 
Judaism, the belief in one God, is the belief 
in the oneness of mankind. This belief is 
echoed and reechoed in biblical and rabbinic 
literature. The first chapter of Genesis pro- 
claims man’s common ancestry, and the rab- 
binical interpreters hailed this as evidence 
of the equality of all races. 

1. The doctrine that there are superior and 
inferior races is a modern superstition. The 
physical differences between groups are not 
profound and the degree of distinctiveness 
which might justify the use of the term race“ 
is indefinable within precise limits. The 
most painstaking investigations have failed 
to reveal any correlation between physical 
form on the one hand and mental or social 
habits on the other. Neither race nor color 
indicates cultural progress or capacity. 
Every human group possesses worth. Differ- 
ence does not mean superiority or inferiority. 
Difference signifies variety, and variety pro- 
motes cultural enrichment. Ethnological 
arguments used to justify the oppression of 
one group by another are fallacious. Noth- 
ing could be more baneful than the doctrine 
of the Herrenvolk, the master race. As long 
as such a concept is rife, the peace of nations 
is grievously imperiled. 

2. There is a deep connection between 
amicable and constructive relationships 
across the boundaries of nations and parallel 
relationships within these nations. By rea- 
son of our troubled history and the centuries 
of persecution we have endured, we Jews 
should feel ourselves especially obligated to 
understand the plight of the Negro in all 
sections of our country and to espouse his 
cause. We ask for the Negro the recogni- 
tion of his right to earn a living unhindered 
by the disabilities which at present bar his 
way. He must enjoy the same advantages 
that other Americans enjoy in education, 
medical care, and housing. The day must 
come when lynching will be abhorrent to 
every American. Finally, we urge the re- 
moval of all barriers which impede the prog- 
ress of Negroes as children of God. 

3. We declare the basic equality of all 
races. 

We assert that no race has the right to 
dominate another. 

We reaffirm Judaism's teaching of the 
brotherhood of all peoples, 

We deny that God has selected some races 
for special favors and others for debasing 
servitude. 

We urge the education and full emancipa- 
tion of all peoples. 

We do not regard conflict between races as 
inevitable. On the contrary, they must co- 
operate as equals, if there is to be a just and 
enduring peace. 

We look with especial concern upon the 
exploitation of many millions in Asia and 
Africa, and urge their admission as equals 
into the councils of nations. 

All sanctions for racial discrimination and 
segregation must be eliminated from the laws 
of states and nations, and from the minds 
and hearts of men. 


VI. JEWISH POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


Among all the peoples who have been vic- 
tims of Axis tyranny and aggression that has 
been directed at the destruction of the life 
and liberty of men, none has suffered more 
than Israel. An overwhelming majority of 
European Jews have already been uprooted 
and dispossessed. Large masses of Jews have 
been and are being massacred in pursuance 
of the publicly proclaimed Nazi policy to ex- 
terminate all Jews. This unparalleled tragedy 
summons all freedom-loving men to forth- 
right action. 

Any adequate program of post-war recon- 
struction must do complete justice to the 
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urgent needs of Jews as individuals and as 
@ group. 

The assistance of the United Nations is 
imperative in order to achieve this recon- 
struction, since the task is on a scale beyond 
the capacity of the surviving Jewish com- 
munities. 

1. Homes must be made available for the 
millions of homeless Jews. They must be 
granted the opportunity either to resettle 
in their former homes, remain wherever they 
are, or find new homes where they may be 
free, 

2. Together with all other men, Jews must 
be guaranteed political equality, full eco- 
nomic opportunity, and a chance for com- 
plete spiritual self-realization, 

Because of the global nature and com- 
plexity of Jewish life, there can be no single 
solution for the problems of the Jews as a 
group. 

1. Meeting these needs requires the recog- 
nition of the right of Jewish groups every- 
where to the fullest enjoyment and fostering 
of their religious and cultural heritage in 
accordance with their specific needs and 
conditions in their respective countries. 

2. All Jews are bound by spiritual and his- 
toric ties to the Holy Land. Since the issu- 
ance of the Balfour Declaration, a tremen- 
dous impetus has been given to successful 
Jewish settlement in Palestine. Since the 
advent of the Nazi regime, there have been 
some years in which immigration increased 
to such a degree as to prove the extraordinary 
absorptive capacity of Palestine. After the 
war conditions must be created to permit as 
large a Jewish immigration to Palestine as 
possible, in accordance with obligations as- 
sumed under the Balfour Declaration and the 
Palestine Mandate. Now more than ever the 
nations of the world must give fullest recog- 
nition to the right of Jews to a homeland in 
Palestine, and they must help facilitate in 
every way the work of rebuilding that land. 


From Maine to Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD M. KLEBERG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
statement made yesterday before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee by Mr. 
Roy Miller, of Corpus Christi, Tex., ac- 
tive vice president of the Intracoastal 
Canal Association of Louisiana and 
Texas and legislative representative of 
the port of Corpus Christi. The state- 
ment gives strong support to H. R. 1880, 
introduced and sponsored by my distin- 
guished leader, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack], and now 
being considered by the committee. If 
Mr. McCormackx’s bill is enacted into law, 
it will assure the ultimate completion of 
a through protected inland waterway 
from Maine to Mexico. Naturally, the 
people of my district and of the entire 
Southwest are much interested in this 
great enterprise. Mr. Miller’s statement 
gives some of the reasons. It follows: 

My name is Roy Miller, of Corpus Christi, 
Tex. Iam active vice president of the Intra- 
coastal Canal Association of Louisiana and 
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Texas and legislative representative of the 
port of Corpus Christi. I also represent 
other waterway interests in Texas. I appear 
here to advocate and urge the approval of 
H. R. 1880. 

The Intracoastal Canal Association is one 
of the oldest waterway organizations in the 
country. It was organized 37 years ago by 
public-spirited citizens and business inter- 
ests of Louisiana and Texas for the purpose 

bringing about the construction of an in- 
and waterway from the Mississippi River to 
the Rio Grande. Largely as a result of its 
activities, there is now in existence an inland 
waterway with a depth of 9 feet and a bot- 
tom width of 100 feet from the Mississippi 
River to Corpus Christi, Tex. The waterway 
is handling a large and rapidly increasing 
traffic. 

As members of the committee are aware, 
the dimensions of the Intracoastal Water- 
way of Louisiana and Texas were enlarged 
to a depth of 12 feet and a bottom width of 
125 feet by the Mansfield bill, H. R. 6999, 
approved July 23, 1942, now known as Pub- 
lic Law 675, Seventy-seventh Congress. The 
Mansfield bill also, as members of the com- 
mittee know, authorized the extension of the 
Intracoastal Waterway and its completion on 
the basis of these enlarged dimensions from 
Corpus Christi to the Mexican border, a dis- 
tance of approximately 120 miles. It fur- 
ther authorized similar enlargement of the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway from the Missis- 
sippi River to the vicinity of Apalachee Bay 
on the west coast of Florida and also au- 
thorized the construction of a barge canal 
12 feet deep and 150 feet wide across Florida 
to connect with the existing 12-foot inland 
waterway from Jacksonville, Fla., to Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

The authorization proposed in H. R. 1880, 
if enacted into law, will therefore provide for 
the completion of a protected inland water- 
way from the Mexican border in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas to Boston, Mass. 
Since it is an integral and essential part of 
such a through protected waterway, the In- 
tracoastal Canal Association of Louisiana and 
Texas believes that the project, which this 
measure seeks to authorize, is obviously in 
the public interest and therefore earnestly 
urges its adoption, 

The territory traversed by the Intracoastal 
Waterway of Louisiana and Texas constitutes 
the Nation’s most productive region in re- 
spect to petroleum and its products and 
many other natural resources essential not 
only to the war effort but necessary in the 
Nation’s peacetime economy. Between the 
Mississippi and the Rio Grande and in close 
proximity to the Intracoastal Waterway there 
is produced probably two-thirds of the Na- 
tion’s supply of fuel oil and gasoline. In the 
same area, there is produced practically all 
of the Nation’s sulfur, all of the mines 
being located immediately on or in close 
proximity to the waterway. 

Texas alone produces more than half of 
our supply of petroleum and its products 
including gasoline and 52 percent of all of 
the Nation’s petroleum reserves are located 
within the boundaries of Texas. The total 
petroleum reserves in the United States as 
of December 31, 1942, amount to 20,082,- 
793,000 barrels. Notwithstanding the pro- 
duction of 1,885,479,000 barrels last year, 
total reserves for the country as a whole were 
increased during the year by a net gain of 
493,497,000 barrels. 

Of course, all of us realize the vital im- 
portance of an adequate supply of oil and 
gasoline in the winning of the war. Ample 
fuel for ships, for planes, for trucks, for 
tanks, and other motorized equipment can 
truthfully be said to constitute the surest 
road to victory and when the final chapter in 
the story is written it will record that the 
ability of the United States of America to 


supply the fuel needs of the United Nations 
was the greatest single contribution to 
victory. 

The total oil production of the world is 
approximately 2,250,000,000 barrels annually, 
based upon available figures for 1941, Of 
that vast total, countries producing approx- 
imately 2,000,000,000 barrels are on the side 
of the United Nations. Of that total amount 
the United States produced 1,403,784,000 bar- 
rels, or 70 percent of the total. When it is 
considered that two-thirds of the United 
States production exists in the territory in 
reasonable proximity to the Intracoastal 
Waterway of Louisiana and Texas, the im- 
portance of that project in its relation to 
the Florida barge canal and the waterway 
across New Jersey can be readily appreci- 
ated. If to the production of Louisiana and 
Texas is added the production of the States 
of Mississippi, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, we 
have in the territory which this waterway 
will serve 75 percent of the entire oil pro- 
duction of the Nation. Before the normal 
transportation situation was reversed by war 
necessity, the oil production of all of these 
States drained southward by pipe line to 
the coasts of Louisiana and Texas, which 
are served directly by the Intracoastal Water- 
way. 

There are many other vital natural re- 
sources in the territory traversed by the In- 
tracoastal Waterway, such as salt, timber, 
hardwood, etc., but petroleum and its prod- 
ucts and sulfur constitute the major portion 
of the available traffic, 

Prior to the war, and before the disas- 
trous submarine sinkings and the shortage 
of ocean transportation facilities due also 
to other causes, practically all of the re- 
quirements of the Atlantic seaboard and the 
eastern and northeastern parts of our coun- 
try in respect to fuel oil, gasoline, and sul- 
fur were supplied by coastwise ships which 
provided not only the completely adequate 
but the very cheap kind of transportation 
which is necessary in the movement of such 
bulky and comparatively low valued com- 
modities. As members of the committee 
know from reliable testimony presented to 
the committee during its consideration of the 
Mansfield bill, the normal requirements of 
Atlantic seaboard territory for petroleum 
and its products was said to be 1,600,000 
barrels per day- The consumption of sul- 
fur in the same area in normal times 
amounted to several hundred thousand tons 
annually. It is now very much greater. 

In the normal movement of these essen- 
tial commodities, the cost for transportation 
by ocean ships was very low, so low, in fact, as 
to have comparatively small relationship to 
the cost of the commodities to the con- 
sumers. The major portion of the move- 
ment today is by rail; and, while I do not 
have the exact figures, I am quite sure that, 
taken as a whole, the cost of transporting 
them from Louisiana and Texas fields to the 
Atlantic seaboard area is from two to three 
times greater than was the case when the 
movement was accomplished by ocean vessel, 

In an address delivéfed at Corpus Christi, 
Tex., on April 18, 1942, on the occasion of 
the completion of the Intracoastal Waterway 
to that point, Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief of 
Engineers, gave the following figures as rep- 
resenting the cost of transportation of oil by 
various methods: 

“Eight mills per ton-mile by rail, 3 mills 
per ton-mile by pipe line, 2 to 244 mills per 
ton-mile by shallow-draft barge, and 1½ mills 
per ton-mile by deep-draft tanker.” 

From my own experience in observing in- 
land waterway transportation in Louisiana 
and Texas, I think it is safe to say that this 
ratio of cost, generally speaking, applies to 
all products and commodities which lend 
themselves to water transportation, 
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At this point it should be observed that not 
all commodities are suited to water transpor- 
tation, neither are all commodities suited for 
rail transportation. Bulky commodities of 
low value and raw materials particularly are 
natural water-transportation commodities. 
The whole industrial structure of our coun- 
try has been built upon the foundation of 
water transportation for low-valued raw ma- 
terials. It is, therefore, perfectly patent that 
it is uneconomical to move such bulky and 
low-valued commodities as petroleum and its 
products by rail for any great distance if it 
is practicable and possible to transport them 
by water. 

Everyone knows that the present method 
of supplying the eastern seaboard of our coun- 
try with its fuel oil and gasoline by railroad 
tank car is not only uneconomical but ex- 
travagant in the extreme. It is being done 
only because it is absolutely necessary. The 
tremendous penalty which American taxpay- 
ers are paying to meet this present necessity 
has been frequently pointed out. The figure 
of $700,000 a day, estimated in a recent speech 
by the distinguished chairman of this com- 
mittee, has not been denied, It requires the 
genius of no mathematician to figure to what 
extent the waterways of the Nation could be 
improved to meet this situation and to largely 
remove this penalty if calculated upon the 
basis of this expenditure for 6 months or a 
year. It would easily take care of all of the 
authorizations contained in the Mansfield 
bill, estimated at $93,000,000, in less than 
half a year. 

The authorization contained in the Mans- 
field bill for the enlargement of the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway from Corpus Christi 
to the west coast of Florida is well under 
way. Many dredges are now at work on the 
enlargement of the canal to a depth of 12 
feet and a bottom width of 125 feet between 
New Orleans and the Houston-Galveston port 
district and it is my understanding that 
dredges will start the enlargement work in 
the waterway east of the Mississippi within 
the next few days. 

When Congress authorized a survey with a 
view to providing a completed canal from 
New Orleans to Corpus Christi by resolution 
adopted March 3, 1923, our Intracoastal Canal 
Association obtained the services of the late 
Gen. George W. Goeth&ls as its consulting 
engineer. General Goethals made an exhaus- 
tive study of the project and presented a 
report strongly endorsing its economic justi- 
fication. In summarizing his conclusions, 
General Goethals said: 

“Considering the shipments of sulfur and 
the materials needed for its production, as 
well as of steel shipments for other purposes 
that will go by the canal, the present tonnage 
possibilities of such a waterway are between 
5,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons annually, and this 
statement is conservative.” 

He then added: 

“With the maintenance of a 9-foot channel 
in the Mississippi River, with the completion 
of the Ohio River improvement, and with 
the enlargement of the Chicago-Mississippi 
Canal, the tonnage possibilities of the canal 
(the Intracoastal) will exceed 12,000,000 tons 
annually * * * and the Intracoastal 
Canal will become a vital part of the great 
inland waterway system of the country.” 

It will interest the committee to know that 
even the last prediction of General Goethals 
has already been surpassed. For instance, 
last year, the section of the canal from the 
Mississippi River to the Texas line, a dis- 
tance of 272.4 miles, handled over 12,000,000 
tons, while the section from the Texas line 
to Galveston, a distance of 90.5 miles, han- 
dled over 10,000,000 tons. 

Iam not prepared, nor would it be within 
my province, to deal with the tonnage pos- 
sibilities of the proposed waterway across 
New Jersey which, as I have already stated, is 
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an essential and integral part of a great pro- 
tected inland waterway system from Maine 
to Mexico. This phase of the matter has 
already been and will be further presented by 
those more familiar with the facts. However, 
I submit it is self-evident that if we had 
a completed inland waterway from that great 
treasure house of natural resources down in 
the Southwest, with the barge canal across 
Florida completed and in operation, a tre- 
mendous tonnage of the essential commod- 
ities to which I have referred would use the 
waterway across New Jersey to supply the 
great industrial and commercial centers 
which lie beyond. If such a waterway were 
in existence today, with the necessary float- 
ing equipment of towboats and barges, the 
shortage of fuel oil and gasoline from which 
the Atlantic seaboard and eastern part of 
our country have suffered so severely for the 
Hast several months, and will no doubt con- 
tinue to suffer until the remedy is provided, 
‘would not exist, Besides, the drain upon the 
Public Treasury which amounts probably, 
all commodities considered, to more than 
$200,000,000 a year would be largely elimi- 
nated. 

This, as we all know, is an authorization 
bill. It carries no appropriation. Both the 
Board of Engineers and the Chief of Engi- 
neers urge the adoption and authorization 
of the project now. In its report the Board 
says: 

“It is the opinion of the board that the 
canal should be authorized at this time as a 
military measure and steps taken toward the 
preparation of construction plans with a view 
to initiating construction as soon as can be 
done without interfering with other con- 
struction directly connected with the war 
effort.” 

In his report, the Chief of Engineers says: 

“It is my judgment that the genuine mili- 
tary value of a ship canal along this route has 
been amply established by the situation pre- 
vailing since this country entered the war; 
* * it is believed that a ship canal 
should be authorized now and steps taken 
toward the preparation of construction plans 
with a view to initiating construction as soon 
as can be done without interfering with other 
construction considered to be more directly 
connected with the war effort.” 

I trust that in its consideration of this 
bill, the committee will think in terms of an 
authorization and not of an appropriation. 
The question of the appropriation will re- 
ceive due consideration at the proper time 
from the Appropriations Committee. The 
Chief of Engineers says it will take 5 years to 
construct the waterway but urges the au- 
thorization now so that there may be no 
delay in the preparation of necessary plans 
which will take time and which, in any event, 
must precede the letting of a contract and 
the commencement of actual construction 
work, 

It will no doubt be urged, as it has been 
and is now being urged in connection with 
an appropriation for the barge canal across 
Plorida, that this great project cannot be 
constructed or completed in time to be of 
any value in the prosecution of the present 
war. To me that argument makes no appeal 
for two reasons. First, because no one can 
say when the war will be over, and second, 
because even after the war is over, it will be 
years before the economy of our country can 
or will return to normal. The only argument, 
for example, which has been urged with any 
degree of reason against the construction of 
the barge canal across Florida has been that 
it could not be completed in time to be of 
service in the war effort. There have been, 
and are, of course, differences of opinion as 
to how long it will take to construct the 
Florida barge canal. The estimates, as every- 
one knows, vary from 1 to 3 years. But re- 
gardless of the time that will be required, it 
is perfectly obvious that if construction had 
been started immediately following the pas- 
sage of the Mansfield bill, now nearly 8 


months ago, the time of construction would 
now be a half a year less than it was at that 
time. 

But entirely apart from the relation of any 
part of this great protected inland waterway 
from Maine to Mexico to the winhing of the 
War, no one, I am sure, would seriously con- 
tend that its final completion should not be 
assured as soon as it may be possible in the 
public interest because it will provide a 
facility of transportation, the national bene- 
fits of which can scarcely be estimated. 
Therefore, this bill, H. R. 1880, should be ap- 
proved and enacted into law now so that 
when the time comes that its construction 
can be undertaken, there will be no unneces- 
sary delay. As I have already suggested, the 
question of the funds to do the work will be 
determined when the matter comes before 
the Appropriations Committee. 

I trust I may be pardoned for making a 
suggestion with respect to what I conceive to 
be a matter of sound public policy. Last 
year this committee reported a large and 
comprehensive general rivers and harbors 
authorization act. As it was reported to the 
House in November 1941, it contained 236 
projects, all of which had been carefully 
studied by the United States Army engi- 
neers and painstakingly considered by this 
committee. Since that time, many other 
projects have been referred to the committee 
with the approval and recommendation of 
the engineers. The list of projects covers 
every section and part of our great country. 
Taken together, they present a comprehensive 
plan for the further development of the 
natural resources of the Nation and the in- 
crease and improvement of our transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Because of conditions growing out of the 
war and the feeling which, of course, all 
right-minded and patriotic Americans share 
that no expenditures should be made for any 
purpose which will not contribute directly 
and definitely to the winning of the war, the 
bill died on the calendar of the last Congress, 

At the moment, America and her gallant 
allies are winning the war. While no one is 
so bold as to venture a prediction as to when 
full and complete victory may come, even the 
most cautious among those qualified to haz- 
ard a guess feel that the end will come with 
complete victory for our country and her 
allies before the end of 1944. 

You gentlemen, Membérs of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, will occupy your present po- 
sitions of duty and responsibility until Janu- 
ary 1945. You will, we all hope, enjoy the 
proud privilege of being Members of the great 
Victory Congress. 

All of you, I am sure, feel great concern 
as to what the conditions may be in our 
country when victory comes, when war ac- 
tivities cease, and when the millions of our 
population now in the armed forces and in 
war industries are released from their present 
duties and the Nation again seeks to assume 
the ways of peace. Everyone is agreed that 
some sort of sound and comprehensive pro- 
gram of public works must be provided to 
help fill in and bridge the gap. Of what 
shall that program consist? Will we again 
embrace some futile, haphazard scheme of 
merely providing employment without ref- 
erence to what the employment is, produces, 
or creates? Will we again resort to some 
spurious device that differs from the dole 
only in name and not in fact? Or will we 
profit by the lessons we should have learned 
following the other World War and again in 
the unhappy depression of 10 years ago, and 
with statesmanship, foresight, and vision 
plan and provide for public works which will 
not only pay their own way but assure divi- 
dends to the American people in the service 
they will render in making this a greater, 
richer, and more productive Nation? 

All of us look with fear and foreboding 
upon the mounting national debt which has 
already attained astronomical proportions 
and the greatest total burden of taxation 
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any nation in the world’s history has ever 
assumed. How to meet it, pay current bills, 
and eventually liquidate the total obligation, 
or at least a portion of it, calls for the high- 
est statesmanship and patriotism, Person- 
ally, I feel there is only one sure method by 
which that can be accomplished, and that is 
through the fullest possible development of 
our great national natural resources and the 
fullest possible increase in our wealth pro- 
duction, which go hand in hand. 

In my judgment, nothing of which it is 
possible to conceive will contribute more 
to that result than the development of the 
water resources of our country and their 
fullest utilization for every possible beneficial 
use—navigation, flood control, irrigation, 
reclamation, soil conservation, and power de- 
velopment where it can be economically 
achieved. In my opinion, there is no program 
of public works which can approach this 
program of water development in its possi- 
bilities for the future growth of our country 
and the well-being and prosperity of our 


le. 

I trust, therefore, that this committee will 
very soon give careful consideration to such 
phases of this program as may come within 
its jurisdiction. I speak for no particular 
project. I plead for a Nation-wide program, 
I personally feel that it is the solemn duty 
of this committee to do its part in seeing to 
it, insofar as its jurisdiction extends, that 
a sound program of public works is formu- 
lated and authorized so that when the war 
is over and peace comes, America may be 
enabled to safeguard and maintain her recog- 
nized position as the greatest nation and the 
most prosperous people on the face of the 
earth. I may be pardoned for saying that, 
in my opinion, this constitutes not only a 
serious and solemn obligation you owe to the 
Nation but an opportunity to do your part 
in assuring not only the future but the very 
existence of our great democracy. The proc- 
esses of authorization are slow. We should 
not wait for the war to be over before these 
processes are put in motion. Why not do it 
now—have the program and the plans in 
readiness so there shall be no gap of unem- 
ployment to bridge between war and peace? 


Letter From J. C. Rush, of Hot Springs, 
Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: 


Hor SPRINGS, ARK. 
Hon. W, F. NORRELL, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. NORRELL: Have thought of writing 
you a number of times, but due to the fact 
that you have been a very busy man was re- 
luctant about troubling you. Furthermore, 
have kept thinking conditions in Washing- 
ton would aright themselves without my 
interfering. 

However, as I see it, there is an inclination 
to make things worse instead of better, and 
while I am not a politician feel it my duty 
to submit you the following suggestions: 

1. The Allies should have all the men, 
material, and money needed to win this war, 
but the waste that has been going on for 
several years by alphabet agencies too numer- 
ous to mention, should be eliminated, 
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2. Do away with unjust labor strikes 
which have and are retarding efforts toward 
winning the war, and which possibly caused 
a great many of our boys not to come back, 
on account of not having equipment to de- 
fend themselves. a 

3. Abolish the 5-day (40-hour) per week, 
and work 10 hours per day, 60 hours per week, 
like you and I haye worked. 

4. Am a strong believer in good salaries, 
but think it absurd, when a mechanic is 
getting from $75 to $200 per week, and strikes 
on account of frivolous arguments which 
causes the war to be prolonged and lives lost 
for the lack of implements to defend them- 
selves with. 

5. It seems that people are being taught 
to get something for nothing, instead of 
working for it, and several billions of dollars 
could have been saved if work had been let 
to contract bidding. 

6. In place of employing fifty to one hun- 
dred thousand additional employees per 
month, begin cutting out the dead timber, 
fifty to one hundred thousand per month 
until all of the superfluous timber has been 
removed. Said timber can be utilized to a 
good advantage on the farm or in the service. 

7. As I see it, we are in great danger of a 
food shortage and which is partly caused by 
bad administrative management, with red 
tape, unpractical theory, telling the farmer 
what he has to do, without any protection as 
to cost of labor, or prices he gets for his 
produce, 

8. Due to so many restrictions, thousands 
of farmers and business places have been 
forced to fold up, at a great loss to them- 
selves and the Government. 

9. Cotton should be used where possible 
instead of rayon, as we have a surplus of cot- 
ton, and the millions of cords of pulpwood 
that is being cut in this and other States 
could be left growing without a loss to anyone. 

10. Buying bonds is very necessary, but at 
the same time the money should be spent 
judiciously without so much experimenting 
on things that never materialize to where 
they are a benefit to the war effort or to the 
taxpayer. 

11. Make an effort to get some of the dis- 
astrous leaks which are causing so much 
waste stopped, and get America placed back 
into the hands of the taxpayers instead of 
the politicians. 

12. No doubt you pave thought before now 
it is presumptuous on my part to encroach 
on your valuable time (which I will agree), 
but if I have given you a thought where you 
could only save from one million to a billion 
dollars I feel that it has been worth while for 
us both. 

13. In conclusion, will say that I am an 
original Democrat but cannot subscribe to all 
the New Deal variety. Am firmly against 
bureaucrats and dictatorship. Have never 
held or sought political office, nor seeking 
one now, but am very much interested in the 
winning of the war and getting a just peace 
which will be permanent for all time to come, 
and the ones that follow you and me will have 
a better place to live throughout the world. 

Wishing you much success in the exalted 
position you now hold, I am, 

Sincerely, 
J. C. RUSH. 


O. P. A. Regulation of the Meat Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. G. ROMRBOUGH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. ROHRBOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my own 


remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter received by me from the 
Honorable Haymond Maxwell, Sr., for- 
mer member of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of the State of West Virginia, 
relative to the attitude of O. P. A. toward 
small wholesalers engaged in the meat 
industry: 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., March 8, 1943. 
Hon. E. G. ROHRBOUGH, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Re: Young & Stout, Inc.) 

My Dran Mr. ROHRBOUGH: The Honorable 
Prentiss M. Brown, Administrator, Office of 
Price Administration, has instituted in the 
United States District Court for the Northern 
District of West Virginia a civil action against 
the above named corporation and Laco L. 
Young and Abner Stout, operators of said 
corporation, a proceeding primarily for the 
purpose of enjoining them from selling meat 
at prices in excess of the schedule fixed by 
the Office of Price Administration. Under 
the writ which was served on these gentlemen 
late Saturday night, they are allowed 20 days 
in which to make answer to the complaint. 

Inasmuch as matters pertaining to the 
Office of Price Administration are very much 
in the public eye at this time, both in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country at large, 
I am prompted to write you this letter. 

Yesterday’s papers carried an Associated 
Press report that Members of the Senate are 
giving to the Office of Price Administration 
special attention at this time in an effort to 
reach an adjustment of some of the obvious 
injustices now prevailing. 

As we visualize the situation, the embar- 
rassment in the meat industry, particu- 
larly respecting small wholesalers, arises from 
the fact that though Government regulation 
has undertaken to place ceiling prices on the 
wholesale of dressed beef and other meats, the 
prices of livestock remain unaffected, The 
consumers are protected—they are legion and 
their votes are many. The producers (farmers 
and graziers) are uncurbed—they, too, have 
many votes. The wholesalers are not 80 
numerous—they get the squeeze. 

Young & Stout, Inc., of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
is engaged in slaughtering livestock and 
wholesaling meat, principally cattle and 
lambs, in which business they have been en- 
gaged since about 1931 or 1932. Under their 
plan of operation, Mr. Abner Stout, a stock- 
holder and officer of the company, buys live- 
stock and supervises the slaughtering of the 
same. The meat is then sent to their place 
of business on Traders Avenue, in the city 
of Clarksburg, where it is marketed under 
the supervision of Mr. Laco L. Young, a 
stockholder and officer of the company. 

The writer is informed by the above named 
gentlemen, on behalf of the Young & Stout 
Co., that the prices which have been paid 
tor livestock have been paid on the market, 
that is to say, most of their stock has been 
bought at local livestock sales, and some 
purchases have been made from farmers; 
that the prices the Young & Stout Co. has 
paid have been in harmony and in keeping 
with the prices which have prevailed on the 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh livestock mar- 
kets; that at some of the local livestock 
market sales at which Young & Stout Co. has 
bought livestock representatives of the large 
packing companies have been present and 
bought similar stock at comparable prices 
to those paid by Young & Stout. 

It is the information of the writer of this 
letter that the wholesale prices which the 
Young & Stout Co. has charged for dressed 
mezt have been so based as to cover the cost 
of livestock and overhead expenses, allowing 
the company a close profit. 

The Young & Stout Co. has grown into its 
present modest proportions through the un- 
ceasing efforts of the two gentlemen above 
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named, who. have been devoting their time, 
long hours daily, to the developing of this 
small enterprise in which they are engaged. 

As citizens and taxpayers, the officers of 
the Young & Stout Co. protest against Gov- 
ernment action which threatens to squeeze 
them out of business, from which result 
neither the local retail dealers nor the public 
nor the Government will benefit. 

Our viewpoint is that if the United States 
Government would regulate the prices of 
livestock on such basis as would permit a 
small margin to wholesalers, there would be 
no difficulty along the lines involved in this 
investigation. 

This letter is written to you in order that 
you may be informed as to what is taking 
place in this locality in connection with Office 
of Price Administration activities. 

Surely this great Nation of ours can wage 
war successfully without the basic rights of 
the people being destroyed. Is there any 
possible excuse for crushing Young & Stout, 
Inc., and hundreds of other like enterprises 
under the untenable excuse of war neces- 
sity? 

Trusting that you may be able to use this 
information in furtherance of efforts to cor- 
rect the grave injustices which are being 
brought about in the meat industry by the 
Office of Price Administration, I remain, 

With great respect, 

Very sincerely yours, 
HayMOND MAXWELL, 


Where Is All Our Food Going? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the April 1943 issue of the American 
magazine by Hon. Edward R. Stettinius, 
United States Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator: 

WHERE IS ALL OUR FOOD GOING? 
(By Hon, Edward R. Stettinius) 


Food shortages have begun to be felt in 
the United States during the past year. The 
pinch will grow more severe in the year to 
come. 

This seems strange in America, the land of 
plenty. Almost incredible. Did we not raise 
the biggest crop of foods in our history in 
1942? Didn't our farmers break all records? 
What has happened to this vast supply of 
food? 

It is hard to understand, and when people 
don't understand a situation, rumors flourish. 
You have heard such rumors, at the office, or 
the club, or in the streetcar, or at the corner 
grocery store. 

The one I have heard most frequently is 
that Uncle Sam, acting under lend-lease, is 
taking our good American food and spreading 
it about the world with a foolish and lavish 
hand: 

“No steak at the butcher's today. I hear 
they are sending most of the beef to Russia.” 
a s “Eggs are awfully high and scarce. 
They say we're sending just shiploads of them 
to England—and butter, probably to ay: our 
nice eggs in, sunny side up.” * 
“Junior hasn't been able to get a sundae oe 
3 days. What in the world are they doing 
with the ice cream? Giving it to the Hotten- 
tots and Eskimos, I suppose.” * + * “Of 
course, we must help our allies, but why send 
them all the best things, the very things we 
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want?” * è First thing you know, our 
own people won't have enough to eat. We 
want to be generous, but we don’t want to be 
imposed upon.” 

It is hard to know just what to do about 
such rumors. They cannot be flatly denied, 
because they have an element of truth. It 
is foolish to denounce them as unpatriotic, 
since many a good citizen, honestly puzzled, 
repeats them. Mostly they are innocent, 
grumbling talk, but they have in them the 
elements of danger, cruelty, and death— 
danger to our success in the war; cruelty to 
millions of our allies who are now living close 
to starvation, and possible death to many 
thousands of our American boys through pro- 
longation of the war. Therefore, these ru- 
mors must be dealt with. 

The best way to do this, in my opinion, 
is to give the facts. As Lend-Lease Admin- 
istrator I will, so to speak, open up the books 
and tell you just how much of each kind of 
food we are sending abroad, to which coun- 
tries it is going, and why. It is your food, 
and you are entitled to know. 

One favor I ask: Do not draw your conclu- 
sions until you finish the story, because the 
food situation today is unprecedented, has 
some apparent contradictions, and takes a 
little study. 

Let's look first at beef, because that has 
probably caused more talk than anything 
else. Also, it shows how deceptive appear- 
ances can be. 

In 1942 we lend-leased and sent abroad, 
chiefly to England, 18,000,000 pounds of beef. 
That certainly seems to be a lot of beef, until 
we look at America’s total 1942 supply of beef, 
which was over 9,000,000,000 pounds. In 
other words, out of every 500 pounds of beef 
at home, lend-lease sent 1 pound abroad. 

Nor is that all the story. We have large 
American forces in Australia and New Zea- 
land. These two countries, through recipro- 
cal lend-lease, supplied our troops there with 
& total of 25,000,000 pounds of beef during 
1942, This saved time and shipping. On 
balance we received 7,000,000 (25 minus 18) 
more pounds of beef than we furnished to 
all lend-lease countries during 1942. 

Then where, if lend-lease didn’t take it, 
has our beef gone? It has gone largely to our 
armed forces at home and abroad, and to 
those (chiefly war workers) who have more 
money to spend than in pre-war days. 

The armed forces in 1942 bought about 11 
percent of our entire beef supply, some of it 
as reserve for future campaigns. Our hard- 
training, hard-fighting men in the services 
need beef, like beef, and eat a lot of it. 

In 1939 the average American factory 
worker earned $23.02 a week. In November 
of 1942 our million of factory workers, sup- 
plemented by other millions formerly unem- 
ployed, working longer hours and overtime, 
were making about $40 (to be exact, $39.78) 
per week. (Figures from Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.) Moreover, they could not spend 
this extra money in the usual way on such 
things as cars, radios, and refrigerators. So 
naturally they are spending more money for 
food, and for choicer food. Farmers also had 
larger average net incomes in 1942, were able 
to buy more store food when they went to 
town. Americans, when they have more 
money, buy more beef, more meat generally, 
more milk, cream, butter, eggs, and poultry. 
Meanwhile, other Americans, with fixed in- 
comes, or with smaller incomes than before, 
are feeling the pinch the most. 

The effect of lend-lease on our beef supply, 
then, is nil. We have sent no veal whatsoever 
abroad. We have sent about 4,000,000 pounds 
of lamb and mutton (four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of our supply), but our troops have re- 
ceived more than that from Australia and 
New Zealand. 


Of certain other foods, however, lend-lease 
has sent large quantities to our allies, large 
enough to affect our shortages at home. 

The great bulk of lend-lease foods which 
we shipped in 1942 was made up of pork, milk 
products, edible fats, and oils and eggs. 
the first part of the year most of the food 
went to England, but by winter, for reasons 
which I will explain later, the emphasis be- 
gan to shift toward Russia. In December 
more food was shipped to Russia than to 
England, and probably this policy will con- 
tinue for some time to come. 

In 1942 we shipped 1,112,000,000 pounds of 
pork to our allies. That was 10 percent of our 
American supply, and is a really big bite of 
pork. If we figured 135 pounds of pork to 
the hog, it would be over 8,000,000 hogs. It 
is enough pork to fill 55 big freight steamers 
carrying 10,000 tons each. 

That pork helped to encourage and 
strengthen the Russian Army in its prodi- 
gious battles. We hear from Russia that 
their soldiers especially appreciate an occa- 
sional treat of American pork sausage; that, 
butter lacking, they often spread American 
lard on their black bread; and that their sol- 
diers fighting in isolated posts in subzero 
weather frequently carry a chunk of Ameri- 
can fatback as a battle ration to eat with 
their bread. Certainly this is no luxury. Fats 
are absolutely essential to men fighting in 
Russia’s withering winters. 

Incidentally, practically every bit of food 
we send to Russia is for the Russian Army. 

In milk products, Lend-Lease shipped dur- 
ing 1942 the equivalent of 4,272,000,000 
pounds, or approximately 2,000,000,000 quarts, 
or as much as 15 quarts for every person in 
the United States. That is about 3.4 percent 
of our American supply. 

That would be enough milk, if shipped in 
liquid form, to load about 214 big freighters, 
at 10,000 tons to the ship. Of course, we did 
not ship it in natural liquid form. We 
shipped most f it as condensed milk, evapo- 
rated milk, dry skim milk, and cheese. In 
this way, with the water largely removed, it 
occupied far less space and weighed only 
about 815,000,000 pounds, or enough to load 
only 40 freighters instead of 214. 

We are shipping these large amounts of 
milk products for two main reasons: First, 
because our allies are very short of them and 
badly need milk nourishment to maintain 
health and fighting fitness. Second, cheese, 
and particularly dried milk, are among the 
most economical forms in which to move 
food value in terms of shipping space. Even 
so, remember, we sent only one-thirtieth of 
our total milk supply in 1942. 

Dried milk and dried eggs have been life 
savers, and here, I think, lend-lease can prop- 
erly claim much credit. When lend-lease 
began, in 1941, the production of egg-drying 
plants in America was only about 10,000,000 
pounds a year. We helped finance the build- 
ing of new plants, so that we now have ca- 
pacity of more than 350,000,000 pounds a 
year. This achievement has had just the 
same effect as if we had built a lot of ships. 
It has been of enormous benefit, not only to 
our allies but in supplying our own armed 
forces overseas. 

We have sent no cream or ice cream abroad. 
But our heavy shipments of milk concentrates 
have been one factor contributing to the ice- 
cream shortage. Here again heavier buying 
of milk and milk products by war workers 
and the armed forces has had its effect. 

We shipped 23 percent of our cheese and 
7 percent of our condensed and evapo-ated 
milk. Production of both these items has 
been greatly increased. 

How about butter? That has been quite 
short in many parts of the country, and has 
been the subject of a great deal of conversa- 
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tion, curiosity, and rumor. The facts are 
simple: In 1942 we shipped via lend-lease 
about 17,000,000 pounds of butter, or 8,500 
tons, or one good-sized shipload. That was 
less than 1 pound in every 100 of our Amer- 
ican, supply. 

All of this butter went to the Russian Army. 
None of it went to Britain or other Allied 
countries. 

Why such a luxury for the Russian Army? 
Just think it over a moment. That 17,000,- 
000 pounds, for, let us say, 8,000,000 Russian 
fighting men, would mean about 2 pounds 
a year for each soldier. Say, 3 ounces a 
month. This would permit the Russian sol- 
dier, fighting the bloodiest battles in history, 
to have American butter on his black bread 
once a week, instead of lard or linseed oil. 

That is no luxury. It is a minimum neces- 
sity. Soldiers fighting in the Russian snow 
and ice and mud must have fats for warmth. 
Butter is the most palatable and wholesome 
of the fats. It is especially needed when 
bread is so large a part of the diet. 

Most Americans, when they know these 
facts, feel that we should send a lot more of 
our butter to the army which so far has borne 
the brunt of the battle against Germany, I 
agree. This year we are going to try to send 
the Russian Army a considerable larger quan- 
tity. What do you think? Would you be 
willing to cut down your own butter supply 
by a fraction so that the Russian soldier 
could have butter on his bread almost every 
day? 

, The next large lend-lease item is fats and 
olls, such as lard, vegetable oils, cottonseed 
oil, peanut oil. These are especially valua- 
ble as a source of warmth, both in England 
and Russia, where they have far less heat in 
winter than we have, even with all our fuel 
oil troubles of the last winter. The Russians 
use these fats and oils not only on their 
bread, but in their soups. We shipped 723,- 
000,000 pounds of such fats and oils in 1942, 
or 13.2 percent of our American supply. Our 
shipments account partly for American short- 
ages in fats and oils, but another important 
factor is the use of these foods in making 
explosives for the armed forces. 

Eggs are another controversial item. Why 
send this choice food abroad? It is true that 
we are shipping large quantities of eggs 
abroad. In 1942 we sent the equivalent of 
about 450,000,000 dozen natural eggs, chiefiy 
to England and Russia. That was 10 percent 
of our American supply. 

But the rumor-picture of Britons and Rus- 
sians reveling in fresh American eggs, poached 
on toast or fried sunny side up, is quite 
absurd. We don’t ship eggs in the shell; it 
would take up too much shipping space. We 
send most of them in the form of dried egg 
powder. That is a wonderful product. It 
contains practically all the nourishment of 
the fresh eggs, but takes up only about one- 
seventh of the space. It keeps well, requires 
no refrigeration, and is easy to handle. But, 
it is not a luxury food. It cannot be boiled, 
fried, or poached. It can be scrambled or 
made into an omelet or used in a cake, but it 
does not have the same flavor or deliciousness 
that a fresh egg has. 

Nevertheless, these dried eggs have been 
most welcome in England and Russia. The 
Englishman gets an average of 3 domestic 
eggs-in-shell each month. Our shipments 
of dried eggs supply him with the equivalent 
of an additional four eggs each month. In 
Russia, the shortage of eggs is also severe, 
and the American dried eggs are sent right 
to the Army at the front. 

Besides the pork, milk products, fats and 
oils, and eggs which I have mentioned, we 
are sending smaller quantities of fish, canned 
vegetables, canned fruits, and juices, corn 
products, and wheat products, 
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In 1942 we shipped 156,000,000 pounds of 
fish, canned or frozen, or 7 percent of our 
American supply; 415,000,000 pounds of corn 
products, or about one-tenth of 1 percent of 
our supply; 393,000,000 pounds of wheat prod- 
ucts, or three-tenths of 1 percent of our sup- 
ply; 51,000,000 pounds of canned vegetables, 
or eight-tenths of 1 percent of our supply; 
and 89,000,000 pounds of canned fruits and 
juices, or 1.7 percent of our American supply. 

That, then, is the true picture. In 1942 we 
sent to our allies less than 6 percent by value 
of our total supply, but still it was a great 
amount, and was of incalculable value to our 
hard-pressed allies in a critical year. 

At present we are sending more than we 
were this time last year. No exact predic- 
tions can be made for this year, because we 
cannot be sure just what shipping will be 
available. Nor can we now say how soon or 
how deeply we will enter the countries of 
Europe which are starving under Hitler’s heel. 
Wherever we go in, we must be prepared to 
move in rapidly with food in the wake of our 
armies. This is a military and political ne- 
cessity of the highest order. Our troops can- 
not take the offensive successfully in the 
midst of famine and pestilence, riots, and 
revolution, 

Whatever happens, the lend-lease plans to 
take a much bigger share of our food supplies 
than it did in 1942. Russia’s problem is acute 
and must be met. At the beginning of the 
war Russia did not need food. By last Octo- 
ber, however, the Germans had overrun the 
Ukraine, the Crimea, and North Caucasus— 
lands producing two-third of Russia’s normal 
food supply. That is as though an army, in- 
vading the United States, had occupied the 
entire Middle West. True, the Russian Armies 
have recently recaptured part of these 
scorched and devastated territories, but it 
will be a long time before they can yield their 
former crops again. Meanwhile, the foods 
we can send may make all the difference be- 
tween whether the Russians can advance or 
must retreat again. 

No request for lend-lease food supplies has 
been received from China. The great dis- 
tance that such supplies would have to be 
shipped, and the limited transportation fa- 
cilities into China, make it unlikely that any 
such request will be made at any time in the 
near future. Should we be asked to provide 
food for China we will make every effort to 
do so, either directly or from Allied food 
sources nearer to China. 

Although exact predictions cannot be made, 
Government food experts estimate that the 
armed forces and lend-lease: may each take 
about twice as much food in 1943 as they did 
in 1942. This means more severe shortages 
and stricter rationing in order to make sure 
that available food is fairly and equitably 
divided, so that no one need go hungry. 
Even so, although Americans will not have 
as much food or as much choice as before, 
they will still have the most nutritious diet 
of any people in the world. 

The question remains: Why are we sending 
all this lend-lease food to our allies? If you 
have read this far you can probably give your 
own answer, but I will tell you how it looks 
to me. 

All of us, in the United Nations; are joined 
in a vast war of survival, fighting for our lives 
and principles against the Axis nations, In 
this war each of us makes the utmost con- 
tribution in his power in the common effort. 

These contributions cannot be measured in 
money. How can we weigh the food which 
we send against the British losses in the 
London blitz, or against the millions of Rus- 
sian soldiers who have been killed or wounded 
in the battles against the Germans? 

The food we send is neither a loan nor an 
act of charity. It is the plainest sort of 
decency, common sense, and self-interest. 


Suppose we had not sent food to England. 
Maybe England would have held out. But 
could her undernourished workers have 
turned out the planes and weapons which 
turned back the Luftwaffe and devastated 
Hitler’s centers of war production? Would 
the British have had the extra reserve of 
strength which enabled them to stop Rom- 
mel in Egypt and chase him back across 
1,300 miles of desert? 

If not, where would the war be now? 

Last August, Hitler’s apparently irresistible 
armies were storming to the Volga River and 
into the streets of Stalingrad, with the Baku 
oil fields and the Caspian Sea not far away. 
The Russians stopped those armies. They 
have found the power to roll the Nazis back in 
the greatest defeat Hitler has ever suffered. 
But can they carry on without the food we 
have given them, plus the assurance of more 
to come? 

No man knows the exact answer to those 
questions. But this, I think, it is fair to say: 
That food of ours, less than about three- 
quarters of a billion dollars’ worth in 1942, 
and a relatively small part of our supply, was 
one of the most important weapons in this 
last critical year of war. It so tipped the bal- 
ance as to bring victory years nearer than it 
might otherwise have been. In so doing, it 
has saved the lives of countless thousands 
of our American soldiers and sailors. And our 
food shipments will make a similar contribu- 
tion as they are increased in the days ahead. 


— —— 


Lend-Lease 
REMARKS 
O 


HON. ROBERT F. JONES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I expect to 
vote against the continuation of the 
lease-lend bill because the allotments 
and allocations by countries are in in- 
verse proportion to the victories of the 
United Nations on the sixty-odd battle 
fronts of the world. 

To emphasize my point, I call your at- 
tention to the speech of ‘the illustrious 
Prime Minister of England, Mr. Church- 
ill, who said, on December 26, 1941, in 
speaking to a joint session of the House 
and Senate: 

If the United States has been found at a 
disadvantage at various points in the Pacific 
Ocean, we know well that it is to no small 
extent because of the aid which you have 
been giving to us in munitions for the de- 
fense of the British Isles and for the Libyan 
campaign, and, above all, because of your help 
in the Battle of the Atlantic, upon which 


all depends, and which has in consequence 
been successfully and prosperously main- 


tained. 


The predictions of the renowned Prime 
Minister have not been falsified by events 
in the Pacific. 

On January 2 the Japanese took Ma- 
nila while American and Philippine 
troops retired toward Bataan. 

January 11: Japanese invade the 
islands of the Netherlands East Indies. 

January 19: Japanese invade Burma 
from Thailand. 
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January 23: Japanese land on New 
Britain, northeast of New Guinea. 

January 31: Japanese complete con- 
quest of Malay Peninsula; siege of Singa- 
pore begins. 

February 14: Japanese invade the oil 
fields of Sumatra. 

February 15: Singapore falls to the 
Japanese. 

February 27: United Nations sea forces 
overwhelmed in the Battle of the Java 
Sea. Defeat opens way for enemy in- 
vasion of Java. 

March 8: Japanese occupy Rangoon in 
Burma. Japanese cut Burma Road. 
Other Nipponese troops land at Lae and 
Salamaua. 

May I stop for a moment and empha- 
size this loss and its significance. You 
remember that lease-lend had been in 
operation for nearly a year on March 9, 
1942. This broad highway led from the 
sea to the courageous and indomitable 
people of the Chinese Republic. The 
Lease-Lend Administration could not 
see the value of shipping supplies over 
the Chinese lifeline to stay the bloody 
dagger of the Japs. The Burma Road 
fell and now we are apparently helpless 
to keep open this avenue to our allies, 
The Lease-Lend Administration has dis- 
posed of materials and services in such 
a way as to disregard the probability 
that Japan is consolidating her gains in 
the Pacific. What answer has lease-lend 
offered to this Japanese Empire that is 
self-sufficient with rubber plantations, 
mines, and oil production? What con- 
tribution has it made that justifies its 
existence in the Battle of the Pacific? 

March 8: Japanese overrun Java, 
richest of the Netherland East Indies 
and last major bastion of the United 
Nations in the archipelago. 

March 13: Japanese land in the Sol- 
omons, thrusting a spearhead toward 
the vital supply route to Australia. 

April 9: Bataan peninsula falls to the 
Japanese—more than 30,000 Americans 
and Filipinos are captured. 

April 29: Lashio, terminus of the Bur- 
ma Road, China’s supply life line, seized 
by the Japanese. 

May 6: Corregidor fortress surrenders 
to the Japanese. 

June 12: Washington announces that 
Japanese invaders had occupied Attu 
and other islands in the western Aleu- 
tians. 

Some may say, Well, we won the fol- 
lowing battles.” May I suggest to you 
that lease-lend did not contribute to 
these reported. victories: 

May 8: Battle of Coral Sea. 

June 5-7: Battle of Midway. 

November 12: Three-day naval battle, 
greatest since. the First World War, 
starts in the Solomons. It ends in an 
American victory and is deseribed by 
Secretary of the Navy Knox as round 2 
of the campaign. 

March 6, 1943: MacArthur’s victory in 
Australia. 

Now let us examine the victories pre- 
dicted by the Prime Minister on Decem- 
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ber 26, 1941, in the Libyan campaign. I 
refer to the following headlines that ap- 
peared in the New York Times: 

British Retire in Libya. (New York Times, 
June 19, 1942.) 


Axis Troops Reported in Bardia. 
York Times, June 21, 1942.) 

Tobruk Falls, Axis Claims 25,000 Prisoners. 
(New York Times, June 22, 1942.) 


Let us refer to the lease-lend report of 


(New 


British Retire to Egyptian Border. (New | Mr. Stettinius, December 31, 1942, pages 
York Times, June 20, 1942.) 36 and 37, as follows: 
Lease-lend aid 
[Thousands of dollars] 


New Zea- 
United ‘ether Beit “Sovio e Tota! 
Kingdom | ish Terri. | Soeialist p 
tories, Republics |- 
Egypt 
3,179,907 | 1,860,932 | 1,261,024 6, 547, 679 
780, 943 532, 261 271, 206 1, 705, 054 
8,950,950 | 2,393,193 | 1,532, 230 8, 252, 733 


Mr. Speaker, you will note that Aus- 
tralia is grouped with New Zealand, In- 
dia, other British territories, and Egypt, 
so that the sum total of $2,393,193,000 is 
spread pretty thin if proponents of the 
lease-lend hope to get any consolation 
from the recent victories of General 
MacArthur and General Eisenhower in 
Australia and north Africa. 

The promises of Mr. Hopkins to the 
Russians in July 1941, is not unlike the 
glowing testimony for lease-lend in this 
debate. Mr. Hopkins said: 

I have found out that there are certain 
things which you need in order to fight this 
war for the democracies. I am confident 
America can supply them. We in America 
are determined to give all possible aid to 
China and Russia—and immediately. 

Fifteen months later Stalin said: 

As compared with the aid which the Soviet 
Union is giving to the Allies by drawing upon 
itself the main force of the German Fas- 
cists, the aid of the Allies to the Soviet 
Union has so far been little effective. 


On February 23, 1943, he left no doubt 
that he thought that Russia was bearing 
the brunt of the Russian front alone. 

Certainly the $1,532,230,000 gift to 
Russia cannot claim the crushing vic- 
tories of Stalin's armies over the Nazis. 
Three billion nine hundred and fifty- 
nine million nine hundred and fifty thou- 
Sand dollars of gifts to England, nearly 
two and one-half times the amount given 
to Russia, and over 25 times the amount 
given to China, should set the Nazi domi- 
nated Continent of Europe on fire. The 
Statement of Lease-Lend itself indicates 
that it ships the most material the quick- 
est to the wrong places. If I interpret 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker’s statements 
correctly, our boys at Guadalcanal lived 
in ditches, had little airplane assistance, 
and were lucky to get rice to eat at times. 
Lease-Lend proudly boasts $1,040,000,000 
worth of food of which $880,891,000 is 
resold by Britain at a devalued price and 
the money is used to maintain the value 
of British pound sterling on the markets 
of the world. 

I repeat that the allocations are made 
to countries and to the spots in the global 
strategy in inverse proportions to the vic- 
tories of the United Nations and I, there- 


fore, register my protest to the war in- 
efficiency of the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion. 


Lend-Lease Policy—A Tribute to the 
Statesmanship of Franklin Delano 


Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 2 days I have listened to the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
discuss the pending H. R. 1501 for the 
extension of the so-called Lend-Lease 
Act of 1941. I have studied at length the 
voluminous report of the extensive and 
impartial hearings. I believe that all the 
Members of the House should compli- 


ment this committee on its unanimous - 


action in recommending the passage of 
this vital act. 

It augurs well for the patriotism and 
determination of Congress that par- 
tisanship, personal ambition, and mis- 
taken actions of the past by Members of 
Congress shall not stand in the way of 
successful prosecution of this war. It is 
true that the first Lend-Lease Act was 
opposed by a great majority of my Re- 
publican colleagues and that it was 
passed by the votes of an overwhelming 
majority of Democrats. This action, at 
the request of the President, has been 
justified by the onrushing tide of events. 

The funds and equipment provided 
the democracies of Europe and China 
may well have been the vital difference 
between survival and defeat in their 
struggle against the Axis Powers. The 
tribute of future generations will be paid 
to the vision and statesmanship of those 
who led and those who supported this 
phase of our foreign policy. Its ap- 
proval today in this House, and I predict 
an overwhelming approval, will be a 
source of satisfaction in future years to 
every Member who supports it. 
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There has been some talk of driving a 
bargain with our allies, of requiring a 
dollar compensation now or in the fu- 
ture. God grant that it were possible 
for us in the United States to sacrifice 
only our goods and gold. I would that it 
were possible that the materials of lend- 
lease were all that should be required of 
us in the preservation of civilization, but 
I know this is not the case, although 
lend-lease has been the substitute for 
uncounted American lives. 

This global war depends upon our sup- 
plying the Allied Nations with materials 
of war. To this date, the sacrifice of 
human lives has been made to a great 
extent by our allies, chiefly Russia and 
China, fighting the Axis Nations, Before 
civilization is saved, we, too, will be 
called on to shed the blood of our patriots 
in this cause. 

As Thomas Jefferson said: 

The tree of liberty must be refreshed from 
time to time by the blood of patriots and 
tyrants. , 


Each generation must make its pay- 
ment for the precious privileges of free- 
dom, This war is not of our seeking, 
but with the help of God we shall wage 
it with confidence that victory shall be 
ours, and with hopeful eyes we look for- 
ward to establishing a just and endur- 
ing peace where the destiny of freemen 
can be established and the brotherhood 
of man be realized. 


Jobs, Junkets, and $280 Christmas Card 
Go With Tugwell “Economy” 
ict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 9 President Roosevelt sent to the 
Congress a message recommending that 
the organic law of Puerto Rico be 
amended so as to permit the people of 
Puerto Rico to elect their own governor. 
It appears that, first, a recommendation 
was received by Secretary Ickes of the 
Department of the Interior from Gov- 
ernor Tugwell of Puerto Rico calling for 
this amendment to the organic law. 
The President points out that in accord- 
ance with the general policy of this Gov- 
ernment, that it would be well for the 
Congress to consider as soon as possible 
an amendment of the organic law of 
Puerto Rico to permit the people of 
Puerto Rico to elect their own governor 
and to redefine the functions and powers 
of the Federal Government and the gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico, respectively. 

Along with the President’s message he 
submitted to the Congress a copy of a 
letter which the President addressed to 
the Secretary of the Interior and which 
letter included the names of a commit- 
tee composed of an equal number of 
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Puerto Rico and of continental resi- 

dents—the committee to advise with the 

President on changes in the organic law. 

We can assume, therefore, that in due 

course this committee will submit to the 

Congress for its consideration such 

changes as the committee may recom- 

mend. It appears that Secretary of the 

Interior Harold L. Ickes is to act as 

chairman of the committee. 

It is well known that for months the 
administration of the Governor of 
Puerto Rico, Mr. Tugwell, has been under 
fire both in Puerto Rico and in the United 
States. Recently a committee of Sena- 
tors visited Puerto Rico and made a pre- 
liminary investigation and many people 
await with interest such findings as this 
senatorial committee may make public. 
There are considerable developments 
which lead some to believe that the 
President, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Governor of Puerto Rico have 
deemed it advisable to take an important 
step which would tend to consolidate 
the thought of conflicting economic, so- 
cial, and political forces in Puerto Rico 
and away from the cross firing which 
has brought the Governor of Puerto Rico 
within the range of these disagreeing 
forces, 

Unquestionably, most of these conflict- 
ing forces will be friendly to the sugges- 
tion which the President has made to the 
effect that the organic law be amended 
so that Puérto Rican people may elect 
their own governor. If all of this is true, 
thought and effort can now be centered 
on the activities of the committee above 
referred to, its recommendations, dis- 
cussions, which will probably in due 
course be held before the congressional 
committees and eventually to such 
changes in the organic law as may be 
legislated. When all of these changes 
will clear through and become the law, 
and the Puerto Rican people will be 
given an opportunity to actually vote for 
and elect a Governor, is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition. Under the stress of 
war it may be many months and even 
years before the Puerto Rican people are 
so permitted to vote. But, in the mean- 
time, perhaps, this proposal on the part 
of the Puerto Rican Governor, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the President 
may alleviate the embarrassing situation 
in which the Governor has recently 
found himself, and as a matter of fact, 
this may all tend to cause the Congress 
to be less active in its investigation of 
Puerto Rican affairs. For the RECORD, I 
submit an article from the Puerto Rican 
World Journal: 

TUGWELL APPROVED 1,404 JOBS SINCE Economy 
BULLETIN—16,000 ON INSULAR GOVERNMENT 
Pay ROLLS; LIST STILL GROWING 

(By Oliver Headland) 

While it is impossible to measure how much 
injustice has been done in Puerto Rico by 
those who “frameth mischief by a law,” this 
much is certain: An economy edict issued by 
Gov. Rexford G, Tugwell last July, and known 
as Administrative Bulletin No. 804, isn't worth 
the paper it is printed on. 

This order was issued to effect economy in 
government circles by prohibiting new ap- 
pointments except in cases of extreme emer- 
gency, and then only by special dispensation 
of the Governor. By mid-January, when the 
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World Journal first challenged the good faith 
in which appointments are being made, 1,404 
positions involving more than $1,282,000 in 
salaries had been authorized. 


THOUSANDS OF JOBS 


The insular government was swarming with 
highly paid personnel of dubious value to 
the community at large. There were over 
16,000 people on the government pay rolls, 
not counting ordinary laborers, thousands 
more than under the previous Governor. 
Over 600,000 individuals were partially or en- 
tirely dependent upon Federal aid for food, 
more than 312,000 were unemployed. Econ- 
omy had turned into an expensive joke, and 
the insular government resembled a gigantic 
political employment agency. 

At last survey on February 6 the Govern- 
ment, bent on discouraging private enter- 
prise with one hand, was handing out thou- 
sands of dollars with the other to hundreds 
of officials holding synthetic jobs. Appoint- 
ments authorized under the restrictive bul- 
letin had increased to 1,624, salaries exceeded 
$1,550,000, and both totals were rising by 
leaps and bounds. One official declared it 
was almost impossible to keep up with them. 

Just a casual glance at approved appoint- 
ments reveals many positions, as previously 
asserted, are superfiuous, costly, and unneces- 
sary to the general welfare of Puerto Rico. 
This questionable list of appointments had 
to be torn from the Coordinator of Informa- 
tion offices after La Fortaleza interests made 
every possible effort to prevent its release. 


OBJECT TO STATEMENTS 


Here in part is what the lst revealed: 
$29,000 in appointments to an insular fire 
service so devoid of fire equipment the Army 
and Navy are regularly called on to put out 
fires; appointments for nine new district fire 
chiefs, a $4,000 assistant fire chief, a $4,000 
inspector, a custodian of property. (The In- 
sular Fire Service chief receives $6,000, the 
Insular Chief of Police, with a vastly larger 
force, $5,600.) 

It would be hard to reconcile the $3,000 
information-specialist and the $2,400 trans- 
lator-reporter in the Office of Publicity and 
Promotion of Tourism with grim necessities. 

Or all the $43,000 worth of appointments 
to Civilian Defense (an organization more 
heavily appropriated for than 18 States lead- 
ing in civilian defense expenditures). Dur- 
ing January Governor Tugwell objected to 
statements in the World Journal on Civilian 
Defense personnel, “At this moment,” said 
the Governor, “there are only 35 paid workers 
among more than 65,000 nonpaid volunteers.” 

As a matter of accuracy, Civilian Defense 
Officials reported there were 58 persons on 
Civilian Defense pay rolls instead of 35. It 
is understood the number has since increased, 

In the light of “extreme emergency,” it’s 
hard to see why the island needs a $720 clerk 
in the Institute of Puerto Rican Literature. 


MORE PLANNI d JOBS 


Puerto Rico should be able to plan from 
here to Kingdom Come with the $55,000 in 
appointments authorized for the Planning, 
Urbanizing, and Zoning Board. Included in 
this total are a $4,000 engineer for the map- 
ping division, a $5,000 senior planner for the 
land division, two $3,000 associate planners, 
a $3,000 assistant engineer, a $3,000 econ- 
omist, a $3,000 secretary and legal advisor, 
$20- and $25-a-day consultants, and so on 
ad nauseum, 

(Three other chief planners not included 
in the above total, and previously authorized, 
receive about $17,000 in salaries.) 

From an economical standpoint, figures lose 
their meaning in the jammed lists of plan- 
ners and associate planners, inspectors, and 
subinspectors, engineers and associate engi- 
neers, secretaries, clerks, statisticians, ana- 
lysts, and other anonymities by the score. 
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‘There is a $7,000 visiting plant physiologist 
and a $4,000 economist geographer for the 
Institute of Tropical Agriculture; a $3,000 
assistant director for the Insular Park Serv- 
ice, $30,000 in appointments to the office of 
the Governor, more personnel for the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

“If economy were disregarded, as it has 
been,” suggested one official, “what about the 
extreme emergency’ of such appointments?” 

Governor Tugwell recently declared the 
World Journal has never printed a word of 
praise for his administration. Outside of a 
few minor items like milk stations for hun- 
gry children, there hasn't been anything 
good to report. For over a year Puerto Rico 
has been experiencing one of the sorriest 
misapplications of government ever to occur 
in an American possession. 


MALCOLM REMOVED 


The World Journal couldn't honorably 
praise an administration that threatens free 
speech, freedom of the press, to abolish pri- 
vate enterprise. Or a Governor who kicked 
out his best legal adviser—former Attorney 
General George A. Malcolm—and turned 
loose a bunch of questionable laws and radi- 
cal agencies to experiment with the island's 
uncertain destiny. 

Praise a legislature that appropriates 
$50,000 of a hungry people’s money for a po- 
litical junket to Washington to settle the 
“political status” * * * at the same time 
the Chavez committee, with only a $15,000 
appropriation, was here tackling life and 
death problems of social and economic wel- 
fare? Not while printing presses still turn. 


COSTLY TRIPS 


In connection with junkets between here 
and the continent, the Insular Government 
has been conducting a regular shuttle service. 
Many of these journeys, amounting up to- 
ward $50,000 in the last 20 months, might 
better have been left untraveled. 

Four individuals spent $1,996 attending the 
same Pan-American Child Conference, Three 
individuals spent nearly $2,000 on trips to the 
States to purchase “fire-fighting apparatus.” 
(Not yet here at last reports.) 

Some $2,400 went to pay 2 expenses 
for Luis Mufioz Marin, President of the Sen- 
ate, and politicians who accompanied him to 
Washington on a strictly political matter. 
Opposing politicians, also interested in the 
same issue, paid their own expenses. 

Right now the $6,000 coordinator of infor- 
mation (whose coordinating has consisted 
largely of attempts to control news circula- 
tion in Puerto Rico, and in passing out 

nda for the Governor), is trotting 
around the United States with a $700 expense 
account. His travel voucher states the trip 
is to “coordinate information between Puerto 


Rico and the mainland.” 


UNNECESSARY SPENDING 


One can’t praise economy where there is 
only extravagance, and unnecessary expendi- 
tures are less easily excused in Puerto Rico 
than in most other places of the world. 

La Fortaleza, with more cars than ever be- 
fore for official use, recently purchased an- 
other. 

Luis Mufioz Marin, who once said he re- 
ceived only $420 a year for his official services, 
presented the government with a bill of $280 
for Christmas cards, sent as president of the 
senate. 

Economy avowals mean nothing. The gov- 
ernment is being run like an extravagant 
farce in a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, but 
with tragic consequences for the spectators. 
The treasury is being drained to pay for 
“expendable” salaries, rattle-brained authori- 
ties and agencies, and pork-barrel projects. 

Slums may stink to high heavens forever, 
but last week $10,000 of war relief funds were 
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earmarked for landscaping at the University 
of Puerto Rico. 

Because of maladministration Old Glory’s 
stars and stripes are fading in Puerto Rico. 
The island finds only sorrow in frustration 
and humiliation in failure, instead of satis- 
faction for disquietude and pride in ac- 
complishment., Rigidly applied economy 
would not be a cure-all for Puerto Rico's 
problems. But a thorough insular house- 
cleaning would certainly be a step in the right 
direction. 

That much is certain. 


No Atheists in Fox Holes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr, ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Sunday Star carried an article 
by James D. White entitled “No Atheists 
in Fox Holes.” This article is of interest 
to so many people that, under unanimous 
consent, I include it in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I commend it to the careful 
reading of those who are skeptical on 
spiritual matters: 


No ATHEISTS IN Fox HoLrs—MEN ON FIGHTING 
Fronts TURN ro RELIGION 


(By James D, White) 


“When men are living cheek by jowl with 
death, they rapidly get down to essentials.” 

Navy Chaplain Merritt F. Williams, who 
was aboard the aircraft carrier Wasp when 
she went down in the Solomons, might have 
been speaking for all American fighting men 
when he said this. 

From every part of the world where Ameri- 
cans face the realities of war, reports come 
in to show that they turn to reassurance in 
religious faith. 

Shipwrecked sailors, aviators afloat on 
rubber rafts, soldiers in slit-trenches and in 
jungle bivouacs later recount how they 
prayed for deliverance, and sometimes for 
other things. 

A Navy chaplain with the marines on 
Guadalcanal reported that a young man who 
had been arguing for atheism on the way 
over remarked to him under fire: 

“If this keeps up much longer, I'll be 
thinking your way.” 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker provides the“ 
best-known instance of how fighting men 
think in the shadow of death. He tells it in 
his vivid account of his experience afioat on 
a rubber raft in the Pacific after his plane 
had been forced down. 


RICKENBACKER'S EXPERIENCE 

Captain Rickenbacker spoke first of the 
disregard men facing death show toward ma- 
terial things. He tells how they tossed over- 
board everything in sight to lighten the 
eraft and possibly delay its sinking. Then 
there was the feeling of personal insignifi- 
cance and helplessness as he and his crew 
drifted for days at the mercy of a tropic 
sun. 

They held daily religious service, reading 
this quotation (Matthew, vi:31-34) from the 
New Testament: 

“Therefore take no thought, saying, what 
shall we eat? Or what shall we drink? Or, 
wherewithal shall we be clothed? * * * 
For your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye 


have need of all these things, but seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and His righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you. Take therefore no thought for the 
morrow; for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof * * +» 

It was after one of these services that a 
gull landed on Captain Rickenbacker's head. 
He recalls how he caught it and how he and 
the men regarded its fishy, stringy meat as a 
miracle in answer to their prayers. 

Pyt. John Bartek (now sergeant), who also 
was on the raft, said later: “After what hap- 
pened to us out there, I've decided to be- 
come a minister after the war. I feel I'm 
a true believer.” He doesn't know yet what 
denomination he'll go into. It was from his 
G. I. Testament that Rickenbacker had read 
passages of Scripture. 

A soldier writes from somewhere in the 
southern Pacific: “The sustaining influence 
of the church and the communion with God 
never meant more to me than now. It seems 
that when we get far away from home and 
those we love we think more about God and 
divine things.” 

Maj. Gen. George S. Patton, commander of 
the United States forces in French Morocco, 
included in an official Army communique: 
“It is my firm conviction that the great suc- 
cess attending the hazardous operation car- 
ried out on sea and on land by the western 
task force could only have been possible 
through the intervention of Divine Frovi- 
dence manifested in many ways.” 

Yank Army sergeants have frequently at- 
tracted notice for qualities other than reli- 
gious feeling, yet one recently wrote: 

“The captain brings the Christian mes- 
sage with an added meaning, because God 
knows who will come back again, and even 
the most hard-boiled soldier knows there is 
comfort and strength in his message.” 

A Navy dive bomber pilot from the Wasp 
was reading from his G. I, Testament after 
she went down. A Jewish boy near him 
spoke up: 

“What does it saye of times like these? 
Read it to us.” 

More than one fighting man attributes his 
deeds to divine guidance, A pilot who got 
his crew out of his cracked-up bomber un- 
der hazardous circumstances later said: 

“I know that some power greater than 
mine guided my every action. I am glad that 
I was able to do the job but do not want any 
false glory to be sent my way over it.” 

An aviation cadet, Clifford Anderson, re- 
ported that after he made a blind emergency 
landing at night, a farmer came running up 
to him and told him he had missed a house 
and a windmill by only a few feet, 

“I would never have attempted a landing 
there in daylight—it wasn't humanly pos- 
sible. I've been asked how I did it, and 
there’s only one answer—the Lord did it for 
me.” 

Army and Navy chaplains agree that the 
closer the boys move up toward the front the 
more they think about these things. 

“Professions of faith increase the closer we 
get to the front,” says Brig. Gen. William R. 
Arnold, Chief of Army Chaplains, 

“We noticed an upswing after Pearl Harbor 
and more or less expected this to taper off 
later, but it hasn't.“ 

Navy chaplains say that attendance at 
services aboard naval units approaching 
north Africa grew perceptibly just before 
battle—were even larger after active engage- 
ments. 

Soldiers at isolated posts are reported walk- 
ing miles to attend services. Chaplains bap- 
tize fighting men on the spot in the nearest 
creek, river, or ocean if it’s that kind of bap- 
tism that’s required, 

Navy Chaplain W. Wyeth Willard baptized 
Marine Corp. Arthur S. Tripp in the Lunga 
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River on Guadalcanal along with 17 other 
leathernecks last December. Tripp’s mother, 
when informed of this, recalled that he never 
wanted to go to Sunday school or to church, 

An Army chaplain tells how he has ridden 
with American flyers on jeeps, racing at 
break-neck speed, to hear their confessions 
as they rushed to their planes with the alert 
howling over the post. 

Both Army and Navy provide religious min- 
istration wherever possible for every creed. 
All denominations are found in the service, 
The Army, for instance, has chaplains from 
40 denominations in the field. 

The basis of distribution is one chaplain 
to about every 1,200 men, but Chaplain 
Arnold says that smaller isolated units are 
provided for. 

“But as of December 31, 1942, we needed 
twice as many chaplains for the present and 
for future expansion of our work,” 

Chaplains are selected clergymen who re- 
ceive specialized military instructions before 
going into active service, 

What do they find at the front? Well, 
there's the official version of the sergeant on 
Batagn. 

Lt. Col, Warren J. Clear reports how he 
slipped into a fox hole during a Jap bombard- 
ment. There was a sergeant in the fox hole 
and “he prayed almost as loud as I did,” 
says Clear, who spoke to him about it. 

“Sir,” replied the sergeant, “there are no 
atheists in fox holes.” 


Bureau of Animal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to insert a concurrent resolu- 
tion passed by the General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana, memorializing Con- 
gress to reinstate immediately the Fed- 
eral Meat Inspection Service as a divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress relative to the transfer of certain du- 
ties of the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Division of Food Distribution 
Administration 
Whereas with the Nation facing the great- 

est need for meat and meat products to feed 

the armed forces, the industrial workers and 
the other civilian population, the health of 
livestock becomes of major interest in Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas the health of meat animals has 
been guarded carefully through Federal re- 
strictions on importations and domestic reg- 
ulations, the results of which now serve the 

Nation in an hour of emergency through 

work carried on efficiently and effectively in 

the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United 

States Department of Agriculture; and 
Whereas recent rulings have transferred 

this valued and technical work from the Bu- 

reau of Animal Industry of the United States 

Department of Agriculture to the Division of 

Food Distribution Administration whose pri- 

mary purpose is to provide food supplies 

rather than the protection of animal health, 

a situation that could easily expose American 
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meat animals to such diseases as hoof-and- 
mouth disease, anthrax, and other equally 
contagious diseases: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the General Assembly of the State of In- 
diana (the senate concurring) — 

SECTION 1. That the Eighty-third General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana memorial- 
izes Congress to immediately reinstate this 
duty to the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the United States of America where complete 
and effective surveillance will provide protec- 
tion against the possibility of animal disease 
through the importation of meat and meat 
products not properly certified. 

Sec. 2. The principal clerk of the house is 
hereby instructed to send a copy of this reso- 
lution to the President of the Senate and to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States Congress, and a copy 
to each of Indiana's United States Senators 
and Members of the National House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Raral Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, day before 
yesterday I obtained consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address delivered by Hon. George W. 
Norris, a former Member of the Senate, 
at the meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association in St, 
Louis, Mo., on January 9, last. I find 
that the printing of the address runs a 
little over the number of pages allowed 
under the rule without an estimate. I 
have obtained an estimate, which indi- 
cates that it will cost $135 to print the 
address. I renew the request that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Iam both proud and honored to be invited 
to address this national convention. With 
what has been said by the president of the 
association, in the resolutions that have been 
presented by Mr. Sorenson and adopted by 
you, I am overcome with emotion to the ex- 
tent that I fear it will be impossible for me 
to say to you what would express the feelings 
of my heart. 

Honest work done in behalf of our fellow 
men, as we struggle along in this imperfect 
world, is the best and only pay for a lifetime 
of work. It goes further and deeper into the 
human soul and the human heart than any 
other kind of compensation could go. I hope 
I may, during the few remaining days of my 
life, do nothing that will cause regret from 
you for what you have done for me tonight. 

I assure you this beautiful plaque will be 
kept by me and cherished very deeply in my 
heart until the time shall come that I must 
pass over the river that we must all cross 
sooner or later. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
is but one of the many things, one of the 
greatest I think, that has come out of the 
development of electricity in our lifetime. 
And electricity is not understood by man, not 
even by scientists. We cannot see it. We 


do not know from whence it comes or where 
it derives its power. But we do know that in 
all the universe there is nothing that can 
compare with this unseen and but little un- 
derstood element of nature that we call elec- 
tricity. 

It is hard to bring happiness and comfort 
and joy to the human race, as the art has 
only in comparatively recent years been at all 
understood. And every day of every year that 
passes some bright mind, dreaming of better 
things for humanity, invents something new 
that electricity does. We know it is created 
by falling water. There never should be a 
drop of water come from the heavens and fall 
upon the earth beneath unless it does some 
good to man, 

When properly harnessed it can create 
power that will almost turn the world on 
its axis; and, for all we know, that is the 
way the world is turned on its axis. And 
with equal delicacy and with equal firmness 
it can regulate the smallest wheel of indus- 
try ever known to man. Its uses are un- 
limited, and men dream of new things that 
shall come to bless humanity by further 
discoveries in the electric world. 

One of the uses of electricity has made it 
possible to create the Rural Electrification 
Administration. And I would like to remind 
you, my friends, we never would have had a 
Rural Electrification Administration if we 
hadn't first had a Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and we never would have had either one of 
them if it had not been for our President 
Roosevelt. [Applause.] 

I was wondering this afternoon when I 
had a few moments to myself whether it 
would not be well for me tonight to tell you 
people the story of how the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration was born. It is not an 
ugly story, perhaps not a very interesting 
one, but it has never been told that I know of. 

First, we had the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration established by an -order of 
President’ Roosevelt. But later on Congress 
passed the fundamental act creating the 
Rural Electrification Administration, which 
the President signed. 

I wonder how many of you, how many of 
my fellow countrymen, know just how that 
came about? First, let me tell you that the 
same powers—and they are almost un- 
limited—the same condemnations, the same 
monopolies opposed Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration that for years opposed and still 
oppose the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
But that act was passed first by the Senate 
and then by the House, in a modified form. 

And I think it illustrates another point 
in history that has been in the record that 
has nothing to do with Rural Electrification 
Administration or Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority either one, but it demonstrates what 
is often possible, that special interests 
sometimes in bicameral legislatures defeat 
the best of laws by getting them into con- 
ference and putting them in a forgotten 
pigeon hole, 

There were several amendments made in 
the House. And, the conferees to whom it 
was referred had dozens of meetings. 

Now, a conference committee is always 
necessary in a bicameral legislature to iron 
out the differences between the houses. Some 
people have an idea that conferees take a 
vote and every vote in the conference com- 
mittee counts one, and the majority settles 
it. But, of course, that isn’t true. 

If there are, for instance, 10 conferees, as 
there were in this case, there might be more 
and there might be less—there is just 1 vote 
from the Senate and 1 vote from the House. 
And, the House conferees decide the House 
vote, and the Senate conferees decide the 
Senate vote. And, unless those votes agree, 
there is no agreement of conference, and 
there can be no report, 
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It happened in this case, that the Senate 
conferees were busily engaged, honestly work- 
ing on some other proposition of legislation 
and were unable to attend these conferences 
that lasted quite awhile. And, it happened 
that each one of them, with one exception, 
each one delegated to me, and I was the 
conferee from the Senate, their votes in that 
conference committee. 

So, when the conference committee met, 
with very few exceptions I sat down on one 
side representing the Senate, and five Mem- 
bers of the House sat on the other side 
representing the House. But, I had in my 
pocket the votes of all these other Senate 
Members, so, as far as numbers were con- 
cerned, we were equal. 

We quarreled a long time. No one lost his 
temper. There were no bitter words spoken, 
and when the conference was over, each time, 
it adjourned, they were all friendly with each 
other. But, they were determined, set men, 
and since I spoke for five, I had it my own 
way, and had no difficulty in agreeing on 
the vote as to what the Senate meant. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, I want to tell you what the final diffi- 
culty was. There were three things upon 
which we disagreed. One was a copy of the 
law—a copy taken from the Tennessee Valley 
Authority law—which in effect said that no 
one in the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion should be appointed to office or promoted 
or demoted or discharged on account of par- 
tisan political recommendations, but all 
action should be taken on the basis of merit 
and efficiency. 

If that is not exactly quoted, at least, I have 
given you the substance. The House struck 
that out, and when we got into conference, 
of course, that was one of the difficulties we 
had disagreeing. ; 

Another was, as the bill passed the Senate, 
it provided that the loans made to organiza- 
tions—rural organizations that were setting 
up cooperatives—loans made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States should be at a 
rate not exceeding 3 percent. The House 
struck that out, just changed a few words, 
but when they struck it out and inserted, 
this is the way it read: 

“No loans shall be made for less than 3 per- 
cent.” 

That was a great difference. The sky was 
the limit in one House and 3 percent was the 
limit in the other. Now, we jangled over 
that for days. We reached a point where it 
seemed to me that agreement was an impos- 
sibility, and it was taking up an immense 
amount of time, which, for me, was valuable 
because I represented five men. [Laughter.] 

And after this I reached the conclusion that 
we weren’t going to get any report and the 
bill would die. I said to them one day, Gen- 
tlemen, this is our last meeting. It is quite 
evident we are never going to agree, and, 
representatives in assembled conference, I 
notify you I will never agree to sign it on 
either one of those measures, and you don’t 
show any inclination that you are going to 
agree to them. So when we adjourn today 
it will be without day.” 

And I left the room. One of the conferees 
followed me out. I said before I left, “Don’t 
be mistaken, now. Don’t forget that this 
question of Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion is going to the voters of the country of 
the United States.” [Applause.] “It is go- 
ing to be an issue in the next campaign. I 
think I can make it an issue, and I am going 
to have a lot of help to do that. And, it is 
going into every district where a man here 
has got a record one way or the other; not 
necessarily to beat somebody, but that the 
people may know who it is that has killed 
Rural Electrification Administration.” 

And then when I left, the chairman of the 
House conferees followed me out and said, 
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“Now, Senator, don’t be discouraged.” 
{Laughter.] “I think we are going to reach 
an agreement. After that little speech of 
yours, I believe we will come together because 
we have made up our minds you are not going 
to give in.” 

He said, “Just let it rest awhile; you have 
said enough. They will think about it and 
let them think, and I think within a few 
days we will notify you we are ready to have 
another meeting.” 

And, I said, “All right,” and I called an- 
other meeting, and we met, and we quarreled 
a little while in a friendly way, but finally 
they surrendered on this partisan proposi- 
tion that we had in the Senate bill, to keep it 
out of politics; and, on the other, a man on 
the other side of the table, who was opposed 
to the whole thing, made a proposition that 
is in the law now. I thought it was one of 
the best things. 

He said, “I propose now instead of this 3 
percent interest being up or down, above or 
below, that we provide in the law that the 
rate of interest these farmers will have to 
pay will be the same rate of interest the 
Government pays.” 

And I snapped my fingers and said, “It is 
done.” [Applause.] 

I thought that was a better thing than 
what we had in, because I was satisfied that 
rate of interest was going to go below 3 
percent, and it has been below ever since, 
and there has never been one organized under 
your cooperatives since that didn’t pay less 
than 3 percent on their money. It is the 
cheapest rate than anybody ever got. 

My own opinion, my own private opinion, 
is that the Government on this great under- 
taking could afford to loan the money for 
nothing. [Applause.] It ought to loan it 
without any interest. We have subsidized 
everybody in creation where it didn’t do 
anybody but a few people any good, and here 
was an opportunity to subsidize the funda- 
mental industry not only of our country, 
but of all the world. And it ought to have 
been done. Of course, I knew it couldn’t 
be done, it wouldn’t be done, and nobody 
tried it. 

Now, the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion has demonstrated how when a free 
people, untrammeled, are allowed to handle 
a thing of this magnitude, under a law which, 
I think, is perfectly fair, what great changes 
come about. I wouldn't be surprised to see 
the name of the next great invention in the 
electric world come from some rural farm, 
way out in Missouri, 10 miles away from a 
town. 

They are studying it, those boys are. They 
are improving it. They have got lots of 
them in operation now. For instance, how 
many in this audience would be able to read 
a meter? I learned once or twice, probably 
three times, by studying it several hours 
each time, but I have forgotten every one 
of them now and—oh yes, there is more than 
that, because there are some electric experts 
here. 

Why should we have a meter that we had 
to get an expert to read in order to tell how 
many kilowatt-hours you had consumed? 
Well, now, as I understand it, the Rural 
Electrification Administration has got a new 
meter, at about a third of the price they 
used to have to pay for the old one, and 
it is just as plain as reading the meter on 
your automobile. Now, since you won't 
have a chance to read your meter in your 
automobile, it will be some relief to read 
your power meter. [Laughter and applause.] 

And, why shouldn’t you? Did you ever ask 
yourself that question? Why are these three 
wheels and these figures and these dots and 
these dashes and everything put up here 
when you might just put it in English and 
let you know what it is?” The experts, the 
menopolies that owned and controlled it 
dian't want you to do that. It took the 
Rural Electrification Administration to do it. 


And, they had quite a time to do that one 
thing—just thing of that. You would think 
everybody would rejoice at it, but I got the 
story either from Harry, here, or Dr. Craig 
under him, both of them maybe, as to just 
what happened. 

They saw the economy in getting a report 
from your meter without sending all over the 
country an expert to go around and read the 
meters every month. That was one of the 
fights they made against this bill. Why, it 
was going to cost too much. It never would 
pay. You will be bankrupt. 

Now, one of the things that would keep 
you bankrupt would be to have to send to 
town for an expert to come out and read your 
meter, when you want to find out how much 
you owed for eléctricity you had used, Why 
shouldn't you read it, a meter that any school 
child can read? Today he telephones it in 
to the office. 

Well, now, under the old regime, they 
wouldn’t have trusted you to do that. They 
would think you would cheat them. The 
Rural Electrification Administration went on 
the theory that most men are honest, and 
that while there were some dishonest fellows, 
they probably wouldn't cheat themselves be- 
cause in the cooperative you would not lie 
about the amount you had consumed: you 
would be cheating yourself, You are one of 
the cooperators. 

Then, too, those fellows that are getting 
that word at the main office know about how 
much you are consuming. They know how 
many electric fixtures you have in your home. 
They know about how much electricity they 
will consume. And, they can tell pretty well 
without knowing anything about a meter, 
how much electricity you use. But, there are 
other reasons why they send around to your 
homes experts to do this, or to do that, and 
when they go they will read the meter, and 
even though they haven't been there for 6 
months, they can read the meter back for 6 
months and see how it compares. 

So, there are two reasons why it shouldn’t 
be dangerous. First, most of the people are 
honest and would tell the truth when they 
telephoned it in, and save the necessity of 
sending around a man every month, and, sec- 
ond, because if there were some of them dis- 
honest, they would know they would get 
caught at the job. 

That is one of the little things being done. 
I could go on all night and tell you of thou- 
sands and thousands of little things that are 
being done that are saving expense. 

You are not paying a third as much now for 
the various different things you have to have 
that you used to pay. Rural Electrification 
Administration brought prices down. They 
put the strong level upon the big industries, 
and said, “We will make them ourselves, or 
we will get somebody and give them the 
exclusive right of making all of the things 
the farmers will use in this connection.” 

That has occurred a lot of times. It has 
been a continual improvement, continual 
economy from the time the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration was born down to this 
hour; improvement and more economy. 
And, we haven’t reached the end of the road 
yet, my friends. 

It will go on. Some of these will come 
from the little children, now in your homes, 
going to the country school. They will learn 
electricity by its practical application, that 
they see before their eyes. I think it is the 
most wonderful thing that has taken place 
in a century. 

But, friends, don’t forget. Your enemies 
are the same fellows that are enemies of 
the Tennesee Valley Authority, and are ene- 
mies of Bonneville out West, are enemies of 
Grand Coulee, the greatest dam of all, up 
near the Canadian line, that, itself, will make, 
when the units are all in, more electricity 
than all of Tennessee Valley Authority put 
together. 

The same interests are fighting you. But, 
fortunately for our cause, they have a greater 
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army to fight when they fight you, than when 
they fight the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
for instance. Although it is a mammoth 
concern, almost beyond imagination to prop- 
erly conceive, yet as compared with the 
Rural Electrification Administration it is 
very small, covering a very small territory, 
and the Rural Electrification Administration 
covers the United States. That act says it 
must be kept out of politics. We must keep 
it out of politics; as sure as it gets into poli- 
tics it is ruined. You have the same law in 
the Rural Electrification Administration Act 
that you had in the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity Act. It must be kept out of politics.. 

But, that doesn’t mean you, as a voter, 
should not know the record of your Member 
of Congress or your Senator. [Applause.] 
That doesn't mean that you should not make 
up your mind that a man who is against 
Tennessee Valley Authority and against 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
against all electric improvements of that kind 
ought not be in Congress, and that it is your 
duty to vote against him. There is no law 
against that. [Laughter.] 

And, I want you to remember, all of you, 
that when you find a Member of the House 
or the Senate continually fighting Tennessee 
Valley Authority, he is an enemy of Rural 
Electrification Administration, if he were not 
afraid to be a pretended friend when it comes 
time to vote. At heart he is your enemy. 
You can mark that down and you won't be 
mistaken in a million times. 

And, I think we ought to remember that. 


-I don’t mean, now, that I am advocating that 


@ man ought to vote against a Member of 
Congress simply because he is against Rural 
Electrification Administration. But, I do 
mean to say that Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration is one of the important things 
that comes before him in his official capacity, 
and I think, whether you do or not, I don't 
know, but I think that when we come to vote 
for a Member of Congress, we ought not Jet 
our decision rest upon some silly little thing, 
some personal matter, or some one matter, 
and forget everything else. We are supreme 
here in free America, in every democracy. 
That is so when we go to the ballot box. 
Nobody but God knows what you do if you 
want to keep it to yourself. And that is a 
privilege you ought to have. That is one of 
the God-given privileges of every citizen of 
every democracy, and we ought not to destroy 
it. : 

So it is for you to determine. Maybe he 
is a good man on everything else, and wrong 
on something. To weigh that importance is 
up to you and you alone. I only want to call 
your attention to the fact that the man who 
is opposed to the electric development, im- 
provement of our natural resources, I think, 
has something wrong about him somewhere, 
even though he goes to church every Sunday 
and pays the preacher well, and leads 
in prayer meeting every Thursday night. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

How much weight, when I come to vote 
against you, shall I give to the Sabbath and 
how much to that. I will balance it all up. 
I reach a conclusion that is satisfactory to 
me in here. [Senator Norris indicates his 
heart.] It doesn't make any difference 
whether it seems to suit you or not. You 
do the same and everybody else does the same. 
Every citizen in a democracy does that— 
ought to do that, at least. 

In the aggregate we get the expression, the 
honest conscious expression of a whole people. 
There is no reason why we should not find 
out our friends even though they are Mem- 
bers of the Senate or Members of the House, 
and we ought to take our own way of doing 
it, and do it just as we please, to satisfy per- 
haps nobody but ourselves, but that is a good 
way to solve it. 

Now, the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion was fought by men who are now leaders 
in the political world in the House and Sen- 
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ate. They might have been honest in their 
opposition. Perhaps if they just did it once, 
I might think that, but when the same spe- 
cial interests want something else, and they 
are with them there, I think that is a sus- 
picious circumstance. 

They said—and if you will read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record, you will find this to be 
true—they stood up on the floor of the Sen- 
ate—some of the great leaders there that 
Senators now that are not leaders probably 
are following—they said: “Why, these Rural 
Electrification Administration concerns will 
all be bankrupt. They aren’t going to pay. 
They are founded upon a financial basis that 
is erroneous. They cannot live. They will all 
perish.” 

That is the substance of the argument. 
The records show that the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration has been one of the most 
successful financial operations ever under- 
taken. And they are paying this interest that 
they owe to the Government. Several mil- 
lions of dollars, at this hour, has been paid 
before it is due. 

No; you cannot take away this electricity 
from the farmers’ wives, anyway. [Appleuse.] 
The farmers may forget about it, but the 
farmers’ wives won't. 

I saw Mr. Carmody one day. He came to 
see me about something, came right from 
the train up to my office. I went over before 
breakfast to meet bim. He wired me he was 
coming. He had been on a trip up in Min- 
nesota or Wisconsin, somewhere, in regard 
to Rural Electrification Administration, and 
after we got through with our conference I 
said to Mr. Carmody, “I want to ask you, did 
you ever put in a rural cooperative electric 
system; did you ever get a man in and then 
lose him after you got him in? Did he go 
back on it?” 

And he said, “Yes; that happened once. 
It was up in Minnesota, where they put in 
a rural cooperative, It ran for 2 or 3 months, 
and the man who had been one of the 
original subscribers; a farmer out in the 
country, came into the office in town and 
said, ‘I wish you would send a man out to 
disconnect me. I want to quit this Rural 
Electrification Administration business and 
bring in the meter.’” 

They talked with him and tried to get him 
to stay. They did everything they could. 
But they couldn’t do anything with him. 
So, they thought it was all over and they 
said, “All right, we will send a man out in 
a few days.” 

And in a few days they sent one out. He 
went to the house and the man wasn't at 
home. His wife let him in and he told the 
wife what he was there for. He said, “Your 
husband was in and ordered that you be 
disconnected from the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and that I should come out 
and get the meter.” 

And the wife looked around surprised, and 
she said, “Why, no, no; I don't want it dis- 
connected. I don't want you to take the 
meter.” N 

Well, he said, “I don’t want to take it 
either, but your husband is the boss; of 
course, if he says so, why we will have to 
take it out.” 

“No,” she said, “No, I don’t think that he is 
the boss about that matter.” [Laughter.] 
“I don’t want you to disconnect it.” And 
she got a little more determined than ever, 
and she backed up to the wall where the 
rolling pin was hanging and he made up his 
mind that he didn’t want any further argu- 
ment with her and he left. 

So he told his experience when he got 
back to the office, and they said, “Oh, well, 
he didn’t tell her about it. She will explain 
it to him now and it will be all right.” 

But it wasn’t. He came in, in a few days, 
and brought in the meter himself, and threw 
it onto the table. He said, “There is your old 
meter; I disconnected it myself, I have got 
enough.“ 


They said, “What is the matter?” 

He said he couldn't afford to pay for it. 
They had got along without electricity for 
so long, and they were going to get along 
without it the rest of the time. 

They didn’t talk to him very much, because 
they had tried it before, so he went home. 
And when he got home his wife wasn’t there. 
And she has never come back to this hour. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

The powers that are fighting the Rural 
Electrification Administration know they 
have a different enemy from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. It is spread out all over 
and the women of the country will tear them 
to pieces if they ever get a chance at it. 

But, the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion ought to know its friends. You ought 
to know that your enemies, if they could de- 
stroy you, would doit. They may destroy you 
indirectly, They will always be against the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, if they can de- 
stroy that, and that has been a great help to 
Rural Electrification Administration. That 
is where you are getting some of the best dem- 
onstration of what can be done by the Rural 
Electrification Administration, is right in the 
Tennessee Valley, where to begin with you 
get electricity at a wholesale cost that is fair, 
and it is honest, and yet enables the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority to make money. 

Incidentally, in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1942—that is the last fiscal year—the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority paid back to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in round num- 
bers, $35,000,000 for what the Government 
had advanced Tennessee Valley Authority. 
About half of that, somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of half, was in cash, the balance was 
just the same as cash; it was credit to an 
amortization fund to build up this system if 
some accident should happen to it. 

In the 5 months of the present fiscal year, 
they have increased that about $7,500,000. 
So, in round numbers, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, in the few years that it has been 
operating—it hasn't gotten into full opera- 
tion yet—has paid back in the neighborhood 
of $40,000,000 to the Government in money 
that it received through appropriations of 
Congress. It is going to be able to pay the 
Government back as we said it would, over 
and over again. 

We were called foolish, and silly, and crazy, 
and a lot worse names than that when we 
did it. But, we told them that would hap- 
pen. We told them that would happen in 
the Rural Electrification Administration, that 
it was one of the best risks that the Govern- 
ment of the United States had ever under- 
taken, and it has proved to be so. And, it 
will get better and better as more members 
join and take electricity in your various co- 
operative organizations. [Applause.] 

As I see it, we are in an electric age. We 
have gone great distances in the last 10 years. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority and the de- 
velopment out in Washington and Oregon 
and the Rural Electrification Administration 
all over the United States, constitute the shin- 
ing star in what would otherwise be a rather 
blackened, dark atmosphere. It is the bright 
hope. It will bring happiness and comfort 
to every farm home. It takes the drudgery 
of life, that all our mothers knew, away. It 
takes it away. 

Oh, how we feel, who are as old as I am, 
if you've lived the same kind of life I had 
to live and see my poor old mother when I 
was just a little baby toddling up the hill 
carrying a pail of water, going to the pump 
and pumping the water, sometimes for the 
cattle and the horses, always for the house, 
and carrying it in—I can see her yet taking 
out of the garden a lot of lettuce, taking it 
over there near the pump and pumping the 
water to wash it and get it ready for the 
next meal. 

We didn’t know any better then. We 
didn't know what improvement was coming. 
But it has come. And this electricity that 
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gets into the farm home means a new hired 
girl in that home, and she is a remarkable 
girl, too—the harder she works the better 
she likes it; and the longer hours she works 
and the more she works the less she charges 
for it. [Laughter.] And she never takes off 
any Thursday afternoon or forenoon, either. 
She works 24 hours a day and enjoys every 
minute of it. 

That is the kind of hired girl the Rural 
Electrification Administration has brought 
into the home. 

It has brought a man to the farm, too. He 
gives the same thing. He is grinding the 
feed; he is going to do all kinds of work on 
the farm. And the more work he does the 
better he gets, the cheaper he gets, and the 
more efficient he becomes. 

That is the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. That is what the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration is doing. And, after all, 
these helpers that came through the Rural 
Electrification Administration came to a class 
of our people who needed it badly. Toa great 
extent, the farmer of America had become the- 
forgotten man, and the children of the farmer 
were going away to town, Even if we had not 
had the war crisis there would have been 
somewhat of a crisis if we had not had the 
Rural Electrification Administration. The 
children were going to the cities, going to the 
towns, 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
changed that. It has not only relieved the 
drudgery of your wife, your mother, and 
your daughter, but it has brought happiness 
to you; it has brought the radio, and new 
inventions are going to come, I think. 

I would like to live long enough to see 
some of them coming true. They are com- 
ing. It would be an out-of-the-ordinary 
thing of this life if they didn't come. Every- 
thing points to it, and every time you spread 
Rural Electrification Administration you put 
more scientific men to work—don't you forget 
it. 


The fellow on the farm, the schoolboy is 
that expert in your case, and he is a dandy, 
too. He is going to improve. He has im- 
proved. He does improve. They use elec- 
tricity now to keep pigs from starving to 
death, to raise little chicks, to brood them 
after they are hatched. They now put an 
electric wire around a pasture and yery little 
voltage, 8 volts is enough. You can keep 
any kind of a cow or any other animal inside 
of that fence, and without any trouble. You 
put one low down, near the ground and you 
keep in the pigs, too. They never run up 
against it but once. [Laughter.] And in 
a few years, after they have done that once 
or twice, at least, you can take the electricity 
off. The cow cannot tell by locking at the 
wire whether it has electricity in it or not, 
Laughter.] And, the wire without eléc- 
tricity will accomplish the same result as one 
which has electricity in it, so it is compar- 
atively cheap, as you see. 

My friends, I wish I could tell you just 
how I feel about this Rural Electrification 
Administration. I cannot help but think 
it is one of the great advancements of our 
age. I think a great deal of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. It has done a wonderful 
work. It has been the realization of dreams 
for many years, and it seems to me that the 
Rural Electrification Administration has 
greater possibilities. 

I think that it has greater possibilities be- 
cause it is going into homes of men and 
women who have been neglected. It is 
bringing the comfort and the pleasures of 
the city life onto the farm. It has made 
farm operation in many cases financially 
profitable, where they otherwise would not 
be so. It has been one of the greatest in- 
strumentalities in carrying on this war; all 
put together, one of the greatest dreams that 
was ever dreamed since Adam was driven out 
of the Garden. 
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I think—vwell, I know—that to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, engineers are coming 
now from all over the world to see the opera- 
tion, to see how we do it, to find out some- 
thing that might benefit their people, that 
it is something that we can tell them and 
explain to them and rejoice when they go 
home to their own people and give them 
some of the blessings that we share. 

One of the great improvements that must 
come to us is the cheapening of the whole- 
sale price that you must pay for electricity. 
And, every time Tennessee Valley Authority 
is advanced, or anything like Bonneville is 
advanced, it helps out that price. It cuts it 
down. 

Lou cannot separate these things. They 
belong together. God put them together. 
And, every stream that rolls down the moun- 
tain side through the meadows into the sea 
ought to be made to bring its blessings, its 
comforts, its joys, to the farm home as well 
as to the city home. [Applause.] 


The New Deal Farm Program 
zé REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last several days, Members of Congress 
from Indiana and other States have been 
deluged with letters and telegrams from 
triple A committeemen, urging the pres- 
ervation of the entire New Deal farm 
program and, incidentally, their jobs. 
The letters and telegrams are all identi- 
cal. They urge, first, that the A. A. A. 
program be continued indefinitely; sec- 
ond, that excess wheat be released for 
feed purposes at cheap, subparity prices; 
and third, that the New Deal program of 
incentive payments and subsidies to 
farmers be adopted. 

It is obvious that this is an organized 
lobby, sponsored and directed by the 
triple A, in a desperate, last-ditch effort 
to stem the tide of resentment against 
the New Deal farm program. As evidence 
of this fact, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
at this point two very interesting com- 
munications from Mr. Hassil E. Schenck, 
president of the Indiana Farm Bureau, 
Inc., with reference to statements re- 
cently made by Mr. Harry Schooler, triple 
A director for the Indiana region, before 
a triple A meeting at Indianapolis: 

INDIANA FARM BUREAU, INC., 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 5, 1943, 
GEORGE W. GILLIE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Gim: You are likely getting a 
deluge of mail from Indiana relative to our 
agricultural program. 

This is all coming as a result of a special 
meeting held in the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, on Friday, February 26, which was ad- 
dressed by Harry Schooler, regional director 


of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. 


Enclosed is copy of a letter which has gone 
to our district directors, district S. and E. 
leaders, County Farm Bureau presidents, S. 


and E, leaders, secretaries, Purdue University 
officials, county agricultural agents, State 
triple A committeemen, Secretary Wickard, 
Governor Townsend, and to Harry Schooler. 
Very truly yours, 
Hassin E. SCHENCK, 
President, Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc. 


INDIANA FARM BUREAU, INC., 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 5, 1943. 
To County Farm Bureau Presidents: 

Dear FREND: I have just returned from 
Washington, where I have had an opportunity 
to check up on the statements made by Harry 
Schooler, regional triple A director, before 
the county triple A women in a meeting in 
the Claypool Hotel, Friday, February 26. 

I was in an extended conference with Secre- 
tary Wickard and the Secretary evidenced as 
great disappointment and alarm at the state- 
ments made by Mr. Schooler as did I. I refer 
to the statement made by Schooler, in which 
he said “the fight is on between the Farm 
Bureau and the triple A. Strike below the 
belt, above the belt, or anywhere you can. 
Tell the farmers to join the Farmers’ Union, 
read the Spade, and write their Congress- 
men.“ 

This was an alarming statement to me, 
particularly as I had just returned from four 
county-wide meetings in which I had spoken 
strongly in favor of a continuation of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. It was only be- 
cause of a planned program that the farmers 
of America were able, not only to meet but 
to exceed all production quotas last year. 
Without a planned program, this would have 
been impossible. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act is what 
its name implies, an adjustment act, When 
surpluses were piled so high as to depress 
prices, it was then that production was ad- 
justed downward in order to assimilate these 
surpluses and elevate the price, When the 
time came, because of greatly increased 
domestic consumption and an unprecedented 
foreign outlet, that we needed to adjust pro- 
duction upward, this same plan was utilized 
in establishing quotas, not only by States, 
but by counties, townships, and individual 
farms, making possible the unprecedented 
production of last year. This can be repeated 
in 1943 if sufficient farm labor and equipment 
is available to do the job. 

Following my public statements along this 
line you can imagine my great surprise to find 
a representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture making such assertions as Schooler 
made Friday, February 26. 

There are some slight differences of opinion 
as to proposed amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, which are insignificant 
as compared with the basic principles in- 
volved in the act, It was because of these 
slight differences of opinion that Schooler 
made the unwarranted and unethical and 
misrepresentative statements which he made. 
President O'Neal is as greatly disturbed as I, 
to think any man should be as unethical and 
as untruthful as was Mr. Schooler. 

I want to have ft clearly understood that 
my statements in this letter are neither an 
indictment of anyone in Washington nor of 
our State tripie A committee. However, I do 
mean it as a severe indictment of Harry 
Schooler’s statements. 

I found Secretary Wickard as gentlemanly 
and as fair in his thinking as could be ex- 
pected of any man on any occasion. I re- 
gretted very much that Triple A Adminis- 
trator Townsend was out of Washington and 
I didn’t get to talk with him, but I want to 
assure you and the farmers of your county 
that the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
with all its leadership, and the Indiana Farm 
Bureau, Inc., are wholeheartedly behind a 
retention of the basic fundamentals of 
our constructive agricultural program. Any 
amendments which may be made will be only 
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for the purpose of strengthening the program 
and adjusting it to meet changed conditions. 

I sincerely hope it will be possible to rid 
ourselves of a man as unethical in his state- 
ments as is Harry Schooler. 

Again I want to express my greatest con- 
fidence in our State committee and in our 
good friends in the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington. Any questions which 
you may have to ask I shall be glad to have 
you direct them to me or to call in person 
at this office, that we may discuss matters 
openly and frankly. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Hass kl. E. SCHENCK, 
President, Indiana Farm Bureau, Ino. 


Absence From Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago (Ill.) Daily Calumet 
of March 6, 1943: 


ABSENCE FROM WORK 


Absenteeism in southeast Chicago may be 
as prevalent in our local industrial plants as 
in other sections of the country though we 
have been unable to check the rate here. 
From general observations, however, this de- 
partment is inclined to believe there is less 
in this district than the average throughout 
the Nation. 

Reports have it that loss of time and pro- 
duction had been increasing during the last 
year rather than decreasing. The House 
Naval Affairs Committee has under consider- 
ation a bill to curb absenteeism by requiring 
war contractors to report absences from work 
to draft boards with the view of inducting 
into military service men who willfully stay 
away from their war-production jobs. 

Appearing before the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, Secretary of the Navy Knox testi- 
fied the other day that from reports he had 
received, time lost in war plants due to ab- 
senteeism was “many times greater than the 
time lost due to strikes or shutdowns.” He 
said further “that whatever final form this 
legislation may take, I am heartily behind 
anything that can be done to reduce ab- 
senteeism.” 

There seem to be no reasons advanced so 
far by those studying the problem as to the 
specific causes for absenteeism. It is this 
corner’s contention that such fundamentals 
would establish the basis for correcting the 
condition. The bill apparently has for its 
sole object reports of absenteeism to draft 
boards which obviously would involve those in 
the draft exclusively. It appears to us that 
such an approach would result only in a par- 
tial solution since it is logical to assume that 
if absenteeism is so acute those absenting 
themselves include many who are not subject 
to conscription. 

It is reasonable to assume that in the 
northern sectors this winter season—which 
has been long and severe—that illness of 
workers is a big factor and one that most 
likely has been taken into consideration. 
We wonder, however, whether the illness of 
the wife of the man of the family has not 
required the attention of the latter in these 
days when medical attention is hard to get 
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or vice versa where the wife is a war worker 
and her sick husband requires her attention. 

Further, are those absenting themselves 
Periodically spending their off time at the- 
aters or other forms of diversion or in resting 
at home or in household work or pursuits 
in these days of both husband and wife on 
armament jobs? Perhaps note to the 
teacher” as prevailed in our school days 
would divulge many reasons, some war- 
ranted and others unwarranted. At least the 
problem would be closer to solution if the 
specific reasons were analyzed. 

Naturally there are some who, due to physi- 
cal handicaps and those who have grown 
older since their last engagement in steady 
work who cannot stand the pace of full-time 
vocations. And there are the individuals 
who are constitutionally indolent who want 
their lazy days to themselves periodically. 
On the other hand there are not many with 
higher costs of living and tax obligations, 
who, assuming they are hale and hearty, are 
not mindful of the prevailing high wages 
and reflect over the foregoing of the day's 
pay. 

As this department knows local wage 
earners in this predominantly manufactur- 
ing district we are inclined to the belief that 
the normally strong and healthy individual 
is not shirking his or her duty in the local 
plants. They are with few exceptions in 
peace or wartimes an industrious class. 
Family folks and home owners comprise a 
big percentage of them. They have demon- 
strated in many ways that the home front 
is stanchly behind the armed front. 


War and Politics 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, four developments within the 
past few weeks may well give the people 
cause for serious thought. 

The first was the statement in a bulle- 
tin issued by the Russian Embassy at 
Washington indicating that Stalin did 
not intend to stand by the articles of 
the Atlantic Charter, except in the way 
that he might desire to construe them. 

The second development came after 
public reaction in the United States had 
indicated a good deal of shock on the 
part of the people that even before the 
war is ended the Atlantic Charter is be- 
ing tossed overboard. It was a quasi- 
denial by spokesmen of the Embassy that 
Russia would not observe the terms of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

The third development came when the 
United States Ambassador to Soviet Rus- 
sia, the blunt and forthright Admiral 
William H. Standley—and I may add 
that any naval officer who acquires the 
rank of admiral in the United States 
Navy is a gentleman who speaks the 
truth on all occasions—said that news of 
the help being given to Russia by the 
United States was being suppressed from 
the Russian people. Admiral Standley 
cited Premier Joseph Stalin’s assertion 
that “the Red army alone is bearing the 
whole weight of the war,” and then he 


proceeded to point out that thousands of 
airplanes, and many, many thousands of 
machine guns, and huge quantities of 
supplies have actually been sent by the 
United States to Russia. 

The fourth development is the now 
generally recognized campaign being 
carried on with the tacit approval of the 
President for his nomination for a fourth 
term. This puts the war in politics and 
puts politics in the war. 

These developments taken together 
with recent statements of the Vice Presi- 
dent, Henry A. WALLACE, that Russia and 
the United States must reach an accord, 
otherwise we will have a third world war, 
comprise a disquieting sequence. The 
American people do not know what post- 
war plans may be in the making, and 
unless Congress moves definitely to de- 
termine what is being done there is no 
way for the people to find out. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s closest political advisers and man- 
agers, including the Postmaster General, 
Frank Walker, who is chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, are 
openly maneuvering for a fourth-term 
nomination for the President, because it 
is not possible, with Mr. Roosevelt a can- 
didate for a fourth term, to separate the 
war effort from politics, and to prevent 
Political considerations from having a 
serious impact upon the war efforts. 

The President’s most recent action in 
naming a board to be a sort of super- 
supreme board of survey composed of 
Trouble Shooter Jimmie Byrnes, Ber- 
nard Baruch, the close Presidential ad- 
viser, Samuel Rosenman, Harry Hop- 
kins, the former welfare worker, and 
Admiral William T. Leahy, seems to be 
another indication that the President 
intends to continue trying to win the 
war with only the people he likes. 

The most regrettable aspect of this 
whole sequence of developments is that 
the confidence of the American people 
in the conduct of the war is bound to be 
weakened if they feel that partisan poli- 
ties is being crossed with the war effort. 

As is being pointed out by several 
Washington columnists and students of 
affairs, Mr. Roosevelt could well devote 
his entire attention to the war effort and 
our domestic problems and allow the 
American people to direct by public opin- 
ion the action of the next Democratic 
National Convention. It is, of course, ob- 
vious that with the power he possesses 
Mr. Roosevelt can compel his subordi- 
nates to do as he likes in the matter of 
a fourth-term nomination, and he can 
unquestionably impose his will upon the 
next Democratic National Convention. 
Since this is generally recognized as be- 
ing true, it can serve no good purpose 
for the President and his political ad- 
visers to pretend that the President does 
not know anything about these maneu- 
verings to compel the Democratic Party 
to nominate Mr. Roosevelt for the fourth 
time as its Presidential candidate. Such 
tactics are bound to impair the confi- 
dence of the people, because they are an 
insult to the public intelligence. Con- 
sequently, it becomes incumbent upon 
the Congress to move to determine what 
post-war plans are being contrived, be- 
cause if Mr. Roosevelt is elected for a 
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fourth term he would become so power- 
ful that he could make binding almost 
any sort of post-war commitments he 
might make in the name of the Ameri- 
can people. Certainly the heroism of 
our men and women on the fighting 
fronts deserves that our whole energy 
and attention at home be given to war 
production and supply. 


Negro Youth Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter: 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEMPORARY 
COMMISSION ON THE CONDITIONS 
OF THE URBAN COLORED POPULATION, 
s Philadephia, Pa., February 25, 1943. 
Hon. FRANCIS J. MYERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Myers: The commission 
has examined the program of the National 
Youth Administration in Pennsylvania, with 
particular reference to its impact upon the 
training and placement of Negro youth. 
Region III of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration operation includes the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey, but the 
greater portion of its program is in the State 
of Pennsylvania. Due to the fact that the 
Negro population of Pennsylvania is larger 
than that of New Jersey and Delaware, the 
majority of Negro youth trained on this pro- 
gram are residents of this State. The average 
enrollment of Negro youth trainees in this 
tri-State area has been approximately 1,200, 
with about 900 of this number residents of 
the State of Pennsylvania. The total assign- 
ment of Negro trainees represents approxi- 
mately 18 percent of the total number 
enrolled in this area, 

A review of placement records of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration shows that 1,795 
Negro youth have been placed in war indus- 
tries for the period July 1, 1942, to January 81, 
1943. Examples of the industries in which 
these youth have been placed are as follows: 


Philadelphia Navy Yard.-----.------.-. 86 
Middletown Air Depot_-..-.-..---------- 20 
Sun Shipbuilding Co——— - 183 
Dravo Corporation 13 
Mathis Shipyards 10 
New York Shipbuilding Co——— 21 


Of particular note is the record of 719 
Negro girls employed in the textile trades 
as power-machine operators. This report of 
placements is significant when it is realized 
that without this training the great majority 
of these youth would not now be employed 
in their present capacities. The fact that 
this group has benefited by this preemploy- 
ment training is an outstanding reason for 
the continuance of this agency. - 

The flexibility of National Youth Admin- 
istration training is demonstrated in its 
resident center program which permits the 
transfer of trainees from communities with- 
out training facilities to well-equipped cen- 
ters located near acute labor shortage areas. 

National Youth Administration training 
is practical because of its production train- 
ing program, fabricating useful items for 
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the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and othər 
civilian Government agencies. In this re- 
gion, National Youth Administration train- 
ees have produced during the past year for 
the Army and Navy ordnance a total of 
913,324 articles, 86,673 of which were pro- 
duced in metal shops and 791,744 garments 
fabricated in the industrial sewing shops— 
39,907 articles were produced in National 
Youth Administration woodwork shops. In 
addition to these, there were 636,180 articles 
made for civilian Government agencies. Re- 
ports indicate that the articles produced met 
all specifications, 

Added to the services to youth by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration is the student 
work program which aids needy students, 
through part-time employment in the 
schools, to continue or complete their edu- 
cation. Our survey discloses that in second- 
ary schools, approximately 3,300 students, 
of which 10 percent are Negro, are aided. In 
colleges and graduate schools, approximate- 
ly 2,600 students, of which 3 percent are 
Negro, benefit by this program. 

Estimates of the War Manpower Com- 
mission indicate that there is still a great 
need for skilled and semiskilled workers in 
war industries. The age limitation for train- 
ees imposed upon the National Youth Ad- 
ministration by your honorable body limits 
the effectiveness of this agency in realizing 
its maximum contribution to the training 
of workers for war industries. The Commis- 
sion knows that hundreds of persons, par- 
ticularly women, have applied for this train- 
ing and have been turned away because of 
age limitations. This restriction, if lifted 
for the duration of the war, would insure 
maximum use of facilities and increase the 
contribution of this agency to the war effort. 

Having examined the work of this agency, 
Its efficiency and flexibility in the training 
of war workers, the Commission urges that 
this agency not only be continued but ex- 
panded to include trainees of all ages. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LAURENCE Foster, 
Exeeutive Director. 


O. W. 1.’s Roosevelt Pamphlet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Detroit News of March 8, 1943: 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION’S ROOSEVELT 
PAMPHLET 


A silly incident in Congress had to do with 
the biography of President Roosevelt which, 
its critics charged, is a piece of Roosevelt 
fourth-term propaganda that was put out 
by the Office of War Information. In pam- 
phlet form, the biography tells the Presi- 
dent’s story from his younger days, through 
his political career, to the present. There 
are illustrations of a direct kind, having the 
appearance of a cartoonist's or comic strip 
artist’s work. 

Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of War 
Information, has made prompt and sufficient 
explanation. The pamphlet was issued in 11 
languages besides English. The copies in 
Engiish are for circulation in England or 
English-speaking countries other than the 
United States. Simple texts and illustra- 


tions were chosen, that the document might 
have broad popular appeal among foreign 
peoples. 

No work the Office of War Information does 
compares in importance with its efforts, if 
they are at all successful, to reach foreign 
peoples and move them to sympathize with 
our cause in the war. Its work in that field 
has rapidly expanded in volume and variety. 
There may be a question of the worth of this 
particular pamphlet, but, in attempting to 
favorably dispose other peoples in a personal 
way toward President Roosevelt, our war 
leader, the Office of War Information made 
a good move. Foreign populations hear the 
name Roosevelt often, but they don’t know 
much about him. Telling them is among 
the things our foreign propaganda may 
profitably do. 

Representative JOHN Taper, of New York, is 
a senior House Republican who ought to 
know better than to stamp this Office of 
War Information product as “purely political 
propaganda, designed entirely to promote a 
fourth term and a dictator.” He made the 
House laugh, but he also made himself 
ridiculous. 


Hobbs Antiracketeering Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
March 10, 1943: 


A NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY 


In their minority report on the Hobbs anti- 
racketeering amendment, on which the House 
soon will vote under a special rule, Repre- 
sentatives CELLER, of New York, and LANE, of 
Massachusetts, state that the basic objection 
to this measure is “its wholly unwarranted 
reflection on the organized millions of men 
and women in this country.” That state- 
ment deserves some examination, 

The amendment is aimed chiefly at one spe- 
cific practice of certain union locals. The 
practice is to stop trucks entering a city and 
to collect a fee, said to be equivalent of a 
day’s pay for a union driver, from the owner 
or driver. The collection of the fee is made 
under threat and those who in the past have 
refused to pay it have been beaten. The 
Government lost its attempt to prosecute 
union locals under the antiracketeering law 
when the Supreme Court held that the prac- 
tice was a union practice, which Congress had 
exempted. The Hobbs amendment wipes out 
such exemption. 

Now the opponents of this amendment 
make no attempt to condone the practice. 
“On the contrary,” say Mr. CELLER and Mr. 
Lane in their minority report, “it is our own 
belief that these activities are in the long 
run disadvantageous to those comparatively 
few locals who engage in them and to the 
organized labor movement in general.“ 
President Daniel Tobin, of the teamsters’ 
union, according to the report, has disavowed 
the practice and prohibited in the future 
“such outrageous conduct on the part of 
unions under his jurisdiction.” 

But it is evident that such disavowals and 
such orders have not been sufficient to end a 
practice which is condemned by the critics 
as well as the friends and members of or- 
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ganized labor. Why, then, should a law de- 
signed to stop this practice be interpreted as 
an unwarranted reflection or, for that mat- 
ter, as any reflection, on members of organ- 
ized labor? Do the laws against murder, 
arson, and bank robbery reflect on the mil- 
lions of citizggs who do not participate in 
such crimes? 

Opposition to the amendment refiects an 
apparent weakness in labor leadership which 
is not conducive to the progress of organized 
labor, and which does the labor movement 
more harm than good. There are other prac- 
tices which are not condoned by responsible 
labor leaders and which violate fundamental 
precepts of individual freedom in this coun- 
try. Unable or unwilling to remove them, 
those responsible for labor policy leave their 
removal to outraged public opinion. But 
instead of gaining the advantage which lies 
in really effective condemnation of obnoxious 
practices, labor leadership is placed, as in 
this case, in the position of defending them. 

The Hobbs amendment undoubtedly will 
pass the House and it should be approved by 
the Senate. Wise labor statesmanship would 
be to work for its enactment, not to oppose 
it by making it appear that the vast majority 
of decent, law-abiding citizens who belong to 
labor unions feel any differently toward the 
elimination of labor rackets than their fel- 
low citizens who are not members. Certainly 
such labor statesmanship would work, in the 
end, for the advancement, not the detriment, 
of organized labor. 


O. W. I. Overstepping Its Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald-Jour- 
nal of March 6, 1943: 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION OVERSTEPPING ITS 
AUTHORITY 

Where does the Office of War Information 
get the idea that it was created for a general. 
censorship over the news of the Federal Goy- 
ernment? 

That it does have that view, or is acquiring 
it, is indicated by the fact that it is inves- 
tigating a published statement that a ceiling 
will be placed on soft-wheat prices and that 
ceiling prices will be raised on fiour milled 
from that type of wheat, 

Because the announcement was made be- 
fore the Office of War Information author- 
ized it that organization is exceeding wroth. 
It claims the exclusive right to release Gov- 
ernment information regarding the wartime 
food program. 

The press of the country recognizes that 
military secrets about movements of armed 
forces or other facts which would aid the 
enemy should not be published. Because 
the line is sometimes hard to draw, the news 
gatherers have welcomed having an official 
body to pass on disputed points and make 
the decision as to whether a given news item 
should be published. 

But there is no analogy between such in- 
formation and that which relates to purely 
domestic affairs such as rationing and prices 
of food. And there is no benefit to be ob- 
tained by giving the Office of War Informa- 
tion such sweeping authority over the coun- 
try's news. 
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Freedom of the press is too precious a safe- 
guard to the liberties of our people and it is 
too deeply interwoven into the warp and 
woof of our American way of life to be sacri- 
ficed for some purely imaginary gain. The 
American people are not children—that vital 
news must be ladled out to them like soup. 

The greatest protection to the general wel- 
fare, the best assurance of efficient and honest 
government rests in the vigilance of the 
Argus-eyed press which has many of its most 
able members on duty in Washington. 

When the day comes that Washington 
newswriters must confine themselves to ac- 
cepting official handouts all coming from one 
source, something serious will have happened 
to popular government in the United States 
of America. 

Tt seems to be a human weakness that 
power breeds love of power. That is why 
bureaucracy grows by what it feeds upon. 
The Office of War Information is headed by a 
veteran journalist with a reputation for hard 
common sense. Elmer Davis should vindi- 
cate that reputation by recognizing the 
legitimate bounds of the authority of his 
Office instead of trying to stretch them into 
@ general censorship which public sentiment 
has not called for and will not sanction. 


Letter to Our President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letters: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1943. 
Hon. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: Last year, on this 
day, I wrote to congratulate you upon your 
splendid example to the people of America, 
your attendance at church services to mark 
the beginning of another year in your term 
of office as Commander in Chief. 

Again, this March 4, to commemorate the 
anniversary of your assumption of the Presi- 
dency of the United States of America, you 
have set a shining example for the American 
people by recognizing the vital need of Divine 
guidance for intelligent, sympathetic, and 

leadershi 


p. 

I am sure that the eyes and the hearts of 
your people turned to the White House this 
morning and joined with you in profound 
meditation and prayer, as you listened to the 
words of the Reverend John Gillespie Magee. 

Surely, as Dr. Magee invoked the vision and 
strength of the Heavenly Father, his own 
paternal heart must have thrilled with the 
glory of the words written by his young avi- 
ator-son, John Gillespie Magee, Jr., who of- 
fered his life so gallantly on the altar of 
freedom: 

“Oh, I have slipped the surly bonds of earth 
And danced the skies on laughter-silvered 
wings; 
Sunward I’ve climbed, and joined the tum- 
bling mirth 


8 
Of sun- split clouds —and done a hundred 
things 
You have not dreamed of—wheeled and 
soared and swung 
High in the sun-lit silence. Hov’ring 
there, 


Tve yg the shouting wind along, and 
My “caer orate enn footless halls of 


ban up > the ke 8 burning blue 
I’ve topped the wind-swept heights with 


easy grace 
Where never lark, or even eagle, flew; 
ank N with silent, lifting mind I've 


The night untrespassed sanctity of space, 
Put out my hand, and touched the face of 
God.” 
I take renewed courage from the confident 
assurance that you, too, in these dark hours, 
Papi out your hand, and touched the face of 


3 my dear Mr. 
President, 
Sincerely yours, 
Mastin J. KENNEDY, 


— 


THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 9, 1943. 
Hon. MARTIN J. KENNEDY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MARTIN: Your keen appreciation of 
the spiritual side of our March 4 anniver- 
sary flows through that splendid letter of 
yours. Such generous and heart-warming 
expressions touch me deeply. 

Ever so many thanks, 

Always sincerely, 
D. ROOSEVELT. 


Acute Shortage of Feed Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. 0’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last 10 days I have received more than 
100 letters concerning the shortage of 
feed wheat. With a threatened short- 
age of food, this condition is really seri- 
ous. In my district it looks like a long 
winter. It means the cattle must be 
fed longer inside. This means there 
must be more feed wheat. More than 
a hundred farmers certainly would not 
write me if the condition were not 
serious. 

There is plenty of wheat in this coun- 
try. What is more, there is plenty of 
wheat in Canada. But, very foolishly, 
there is an embargo on Canadian wheat. 
I cannot see why enough feed wheat is 
not released to take care of this acute 
shortage. It appears that the specula- 
tors are holding it for profit purposes. 

I have done all I can to get this wheat 
released. It must be released at a fair 
price. Farmers cannot pay $50 a ton 
for this kind of feed. With the coop- 
eration of other Congressmen we have 
protested individually and collectively to 
the Department of Agriculture and to 
the President of the United States. This 
Situation could be remedied in 1 minute. 
All the Secretary of Agriculture has to 
do is issue an order that this wheat be 
released. 

Here is the letter I have written to the 
President, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
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and to the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture: 


Immediate action must be taken by you 
to release feed wheat to avoid a feed famine 
among Wisconsin farmers. Wisconsin farm- 
ers must immediately have available feed 
wheat at a fair price. To avoid grave conse- 
quences, I urge you and beg you to take 
action today to release wheat for that pur- 
pose, I cannot urge or beg this too strongly. 

ALVIN E. O’KonskI. 


Absenteeism and Liquor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ræc- 
on, I include the following communica. - 
tions received by me with reference to 
H. R. 2082: 


Des Morxrs, Iowa, March 6, 1943. 

Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN: The writer is 
neither a wet nor a dry, but you have laid 
your finger on one of the vital causes of 
absenteeism in naming liquor. On each cor- 
ner across from this post office are two such 
places which are doing this emergency no 
good. The same crowd of columnists and 
commentators now clamoring about absen- 
teeism are the same ones who heaped odium 
upon prohibition. But they have not learned 
that such a DaS as the Coconut Night Club 


H. P. PAGAN, 


DUMONT, Iowa, March 5, 1943, 
Congressman BRYSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We congratulate you on your courage and 
urge you to push your bill to outlaw liquor 
manufacture and sale for the duration. 


Respectfully, 
Mrs. W. S. AUSTIN. 


MISSIONS COUNCIL OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, 
New York, N. Y., March 7, 1943. 
My Dran CONGRESSMAN : I want to commend 
your stand on the need of prohibiting the 
liquor traffic for the duration. This is cer- 
tainly one point at which we might well save 
needed materials and also help to overcome 
absenteeism. 
Your courage is most commendable, and I 
want to assure you of my wholehearted sup- 


‘ Very sincerely yours, 
A. D. STAUPFACHER, 
Executive Secretary, Missions Council. 


Tue Oaks HOTEL, 
Springfield, Mass., March 6, 1943. 
The Honorable Mr. BRYSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The account in the morning 
papers with respect to a move to limit the sale 
of liquor for the duration at least, heart- 
ened many of us who are appalled at the un- 
restricted sale of alcoholic beverages at a time 
when essential foods are undergoing the 
stiffest kind of rationing and when the coun- 
try is in such desperate need of able-bodied 
manpower. 
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. I am sure that the experiences here at our 
hotel can be repeated many times over 
throughout the country at large. We have 
a constantly shifting personnel—1 week is 
the average duration—for just one reason: 
alcoholism. Butter, sugar, coffee, meats are 
rationed from our hotel table, but members 
of the kitchen staff have their choice of five 
package stores and no less than five bars 
within 3 minutes’ walk where they can pur- 
chase or consume as much intoxicating 
liquor as their week’s pay envelope permits— 
which means, in most cases, the whole of it. 

Students at our local college, where I head 
one of the departments, are forbidden to in- 
troduce liquor into the dormitories, of course, 
but opposite the armory where they are em- 
ployed outside of school hours there are no 
less than 10 spots within easy reach where 
both boys and girls can indulge to the ex- 
treme limit in alcoholic beverages until 
their earnings, needed for books and tuition, 
to say nothing of War stamps and bonds, 
gradually melt away into the pockets of the 
bartender and the liquor dealer who continue 
to ply their luxury trade unhampered by the 
‘restrictions under which the rest of the 
world is operating at the present time. 

Absenteeism is only one of the evils re- 
sulting from our method of handling the 

*Nquor problem, or rather of not handling it. 
Unmodified prohibition, as well as unre- 
stricted license, are in the opinion of this 
writer equally inadequate methods. How- 
ever, prohibition with capital letters will re- 
ceive the support of all of us interested not 
only in the present but the future welfare 
of our country, if the present situation con- 
tinues. It is becoming utterly intolerable. 

Can we not at least take a leaf from our 
English and Canadian allies, or from the sys- 
tem which has proved effective in Sweden, 
before we find ourselves further along the 
road which led in no small measure to the 
fall of France? Most certainly our Govern- 
ment owes a social responsibility to the un- 
fortunate victims of alcoholism, if it con- 
tinues to provide no protection to its citizens 
from one of the curses of our time—unre- 
stricted sale of dangerous beverages at every 
etreet corner. 

We thank you, Mr. BRYSON, for your efforts 
in connection with this problem and wish 
you Godspeed in your undertaking. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRIETTA LITTLEFIELD. 


CORAL GABLES, FLA., March 6, 1943, 
Hon. JOSEPH Bryson. 

Dear Sm: I notice in the morning paper 
you have introduced a bill for prohibition of 
the liquor traffic. I for one heartily approve 
this move. 

It seems to me that this is the only prac- 
tical method of dealing with the absentecism 
question. There are many other reasons why 
the liquor traffic should be curbed at this 
time, including the waste of the servicemen. 

Very truly yours, 
Cassius A, PHILLIPS. 


Deripper, LA., March 6, 1943. 
Hon. Josern R. BRYSON, 
United States Congress: 
Louisiana Moral and Civic Foundation is 
following your prohibition bill with interest, 
Rev. O. E. SANDEN, 
State Director. 


— 


ALLENTOWN, PA., March 6, 1943. 
Hon. Mr. Bryson. 

Dran Sir: I read in our paper this morn- 
ing that you have the courage to introduce a 
prohibition bill into the House. I am writ- 
ing to thank you for this. When our Presi- 
dent in a speech of acceptance said “From 
this day the eighteenth amencment is 


doomed” I said to myself, that means that 
our country is doomed, for this was the first 
time that our country took a backward step 
on a moral issue, I often feel that we have 
gotten into our present situation as a pun- 
ishment, and that we will win the war if we 
are honest enough to admit our mistake and 
to repeal repeal. The damage that alcohol 
is causing is appalling. I dread to read from 
time to time that Pearl Harbor was a perfect 
timing for absenteeism because of a normal 
Sunday morning hangover, with hundreds of 
saloons run by Japanese in the background 
of this sordid story. Who then was really 
responsible for Pearl Harbor? Think of 
Cocoanut Grove in Boston. Think of 
highway accidents every day due to alcohol. 
Think of our roadhouses, cocktail parties 
and general roughhouse into the early hours 
of the morning, ruining our young people. 
Then we ration food and gasoline, but the 
beer trucks are running all the time. It 
would seem to me that a sign of intelligence 
in Washington would be to do nothing else 
until the whole liquor business were annihi- 
lated, Then we could do something against 
the enemy countries who have outlawed it 
largely. Thanks again. No Christian coun- 
try should continue the business a minute. 
Sincerely, 
Rost. R. FRITSCH. 


Evening paper reports a nasty outbreak 
again in California because of liquor. So 
practically every day. 


Pornt Looxovut Scenic STAND, 
Old Fort, N. C., March 6, 1943. 
Hon. Congressman Bryson, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Bryson: I see in our morning 
papers that you are sponsoring a move to 
impose national prohibition for the dura- 
tion of the war, by an act of Congress rather 
than by a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. Bryson, you are sponsoring one of the 
greatest moves, and if adopted, will do the 
greatest good of any legislation put before 
the Congress of the United States since the 
war began. 

If our Nation or our manpower, and our 
women as well would leave off, or be de- 
prived of liquor and other alcoholic effects, 
they would be sober-minded, and sincere in 
their efforts to carry this war to a success- 
ful conclusion; sober men and women will 
work better, stay on the job better, and last 
but not least, they will fight better. 

My place of business is up on the Blue 
Ridge Mountain. When beer was first legal- 
ized in the State with 3.5 alcoholic content, 
I applied for license, and have been selling 
beer up to August last year, when money be- 
gan to be plentiful, more people began to 
drink, and I saw the effect that the in- 
dustry was having on the Nation at large, I 
stopped selling beer for the duration at least, 
maybe forever. 

If you can get this move through, we will 
find favor with God and man, and will be 
given a greater prestige for good all over the 
world. I am not a religious fanatic, but I 
do prize good above money. 

I have been here on the side of the road 
in business for 18 years, and one busy year 
we handled 134,000 customers, and I watch 
the coming and going of the people, spirit- 
ually, politically, and financially. Not boast- 
ing, but a very good barometer, in a very 
good place, I am enclosing a post card of 
my place, which was made a long time ago, 
and does not give true representation of it, 
as we have made several changes since the 
postcard was made. This mountain place 
has not been closed day or night sincc 1928. 

I am mailing copies of this document to 
a few of our North Carolina Senators and 
Congressmen. 

Yours very truly, 
H. A. Race. 
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EOUTH CAROLINA FEDERATED 
FORCES FOR TEMPERANCE 
AND LAW ENFORCEMENT, 
“Orangeburg, S. C., March 6, 1943. 
Hon. JosEPH R. BRYSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear BrotHer Bryson: The news this 
morning of your wartime prohibition bill in- 
troduced in Congress stirs our hearts with 
joy. I earnestly hope that ycu can get it to 
a vote, for it stands a good chance of passing, 
considering the present temper of public 
opinion. You will have strong backing here 
in South Carolina. And we are justly proud 
that it is one of our own Congressmen who 
takes the lead in this timely effort. 

I trust that you can continue to have an 
informal committee in Congress, like you 
formed last May. Some of our leaders feel 
that dry sentiment is much stronger in Con- 
gress this time than in the last Congress, for 
the Middle West is normally dryer than the 
East. 

We will give all the publicity to your efforts 
that we can, and I would like to have a copy 
of your bill when convenient. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours cordially, 
ALBERT D. BETTS. 
RICHMOND, VA., March 6, 1943. 
Congressman BRYSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: It was gratifying 
to read of your bill offered yesterday, the 
5th, in the House of Congress, to prohibit 
hard liquors for the duration of this terrible 
war. 

Way back in the Czar days in Russia, the 
whole world well remembered what very poor 
fighters Russian soldiers seemed to be. Even 
Chinese were not afraid to face them at any 
time. It was well known that in those days 
they were allowed to fill up on vodka—that 
is parallel to our whisky; heads of armies 
there then, claiming it. would “stimulate” 
them and “cause them to be more willing 
and desperate and brave, etc.” But in fact 
it was their well known ruin in any battle, 
for they were a bunch of drunks, stupid fools, 
just exactly like it makes our poor boys who 
are (seemingly) now actually encouraged to 
pour down the stuff to “make them brave, 
etc.” Well, may I tell you what has actually 
caused the whole world to buck their eyes 
with the greatest of admiration for the 1941, 
1942, and 1943 Russian soldier? The fact is, 
my dear Mr. Bryson, that if a man or woman 
either is caught even attempting to give or 
sell any Russian soldier a drop of vodka they 
are sentenced to 6 months in a Russian jail. 
If proved that they actually gave it to one 
or sold one drop of it to a soldier, they are 
taken out and shot. That’s why the differ- 
ence in the present Russian soldier and years 
ago. And by the way, it is of record that 
rarely indeed we ever hear of an airplane 
accident in Russia. While I am not saying 
liquor did it, but in America it is very seldom 
a week goes by but what some American 
Army or Navy plane has crashed causing val- 
uable officers’ deaths. 

Very sincerely, 
Cas. H. TREAKLE, In. 

P. S.—And how well do I know that liquor 
of all “calibers” is being allowed almost freely 
as water to flow all around every air depot, 
every Navy training camp, and every Army 
camp in America. In fact how well it is 
known that many are allowed to clean up in 
profits from our soldier boys, 


SPRING VALLEY, OHIO, March 7, 1943. 
Hon, Joszyn R. Bryson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drág Sm: The Methodist Sunday School of 
Spring Valley with a membership of 150 
passed a formal resolution at its session this 
morning, extending to you its hearty ap- 
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proval and best wishes for speedy passage of 
your recent bill introduced in the House to 
impose national prohibition for the duration 
of the war. 

The resolution passed without a dissenting 
vote and I was instructed to forward you this 
expression of our splendid body of citizenry 
for the courage you have shown in daring to 
tackle this dangerous enemy to our war 
effort. 

One of the teachers, 

J. W. WHITESIDE, 
A retired superintendent of schools. 

P. S—I am a reader of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so I shall follow with patriotic inter- 
est every progress of your bill. 

J. W. W. 


PEOPLES SP SPECIAL SERVICE 
Chicago, Ill., March 6, 1943. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Bryson: At this time 
are more than pleased to convey to you our 
deep appreciation in common with all clear- 
thinking Americans for your matchless cou- 
rage and fearless American caliber you are 
dealing with the powerfully entrenched 
liquor interests. 

Your bill to curb the liquor traffic for the 
duration of the war period has met the ap- 
proval of all loyal Americans irrespective of 
political or sectional divisions, and please be 
assured that your proposal to outlaw the cor- 
rupt liquor interests has given voice to the 
thoughts of the millions of American man- 
hood and womanhood in this most crucial 
period of our country’s existence. 

Here we are, our Nation in the midst of a 
gigantic conflict unparalleled in all past his- 
tory that is taxing our national vitality to 
the utmost and the overwhelming consensus 
of opinion prevails that it would be our gross 
folly if we continued to tolerate the liquor 
traffic to undermine the morale of our fight- 
ing forces as well as those in the home front. 

Above all let us follow the example of the 
men who so ably fought and brought the 
World War of 1917-18 to such successful con- 
clusion who then realized that to win that 
war it was necessary to eliminate the ravag- 
ing effects of the liquor traffic. They in their 
day did not hesitate to act against the liquor 
interests then when our Nation was faced 
with the test and there remains no good nor 
sensible reason for us to hesitate to take such 
steps to eradicate this greatest menace when 
we of our generation are confronted with a 
war of survival, 

All indications point unmistakably that 
the Democratic Party is losing prestige and 
on the verge of defeat everywhere primarily 
because of the indecision and timid souls 
holding sway in our National Capital. The 
universal consensus of opinion is for cou- 
rageous and drastic action on the part of those 
entrusted with America’s all-paramount war 
program and we can accept nothing less than 
that. 

Most sincerely yours, 
RicHarp D. SULLIVAN, 
Manch 5, 1943. 
Representative JoseP R. Bryson (Democrat, 
South Carolina). 

Dear Sm: I noticed in the paper this morn- 
ing what you said about prohibiting the sale 
of beverages stronger than one-half of 1 
percent of alcohol. You are one of the first 
that has dared to face the problem of what 
liquor is doing to the worker. I have been 
trying to help people quit drink for the 
past 10 years, and very few are able to quit 
with all the prayer and help you can give. 
I just finished a 3-day fast to help a neighbor 
man who is struggling so hard to quit and 
can’t. He says he is as weak as a baby. He 
wishes all the liquor could be destroyed but 
until it is he is its slave. He is a meat boner 
and of the 40 or 50 that work with him, they 
all drink, He even has it at lunch and they 


hide a bottle under their aprons and pass 
it around while they work. The boss is now 
in the hospital dying with an eaten-up 
stomach. His wife has been struggling for 
14 years to pull him out of it but to no avail. 
Now, at Christmastime, 5 places I know— 
some 70 workers, some 200—all small fac- 
tories, or places—but drinking was so uni- 
versal that in 3 places the folks came home 
the day before Christmas. There was too 
much drinking to work. One place where 
Army guards (special police) searched them 
for drink for 1 week, the boss, who is quite 
a drinker, took the liquor in and passed it 
around from the office. One guard who has 
a boy in the service quit because he couldn't 
stand such goings on. Another wanted to 
report it but said no one would do anything. 
Everybody likes their drink too much. 
What’s the use? I see $28,000,000 was spent 
for advertising liquor this last year, and the 
shipping space, the man-hours of work, the 
trucks, the bottles, the whole thing, takes an 
unbelievable amount of labor and time to 
keep it going. I heard a radio program last 
week that sure made me think. Then when 
we see the drunks everywhere, it makes 
one wonder how we have let it goon. When 
I fasted 3 days the Lord showed me that 
millions would die from the effects of liquor. 
It eats up the stomach, enlarges the liver, 
and affects the kidneys. People everywhere 
tell you that someone they know has died 
from the effects of liquor or are so in its 
clutches that they are on the way out. It 
is a slow death, but sure. A spiritual person, 
when he gets around liquor, is hit so hard 
that he is tied up in a knot, like a heavy 
weight was on him. The demon power 
around it is so terrific you want to run. I 
could gladly spend 8 hours a day breaking 
liquor bottles and pouring the stuff down 
the gutter, to try and save the lives that it 
will claim. You hardly realize what has 
happened until you find out you are its 
slave forevermore. You will spend all your 
money. No one means anything to you but 
your drink, but of course that is in its final 
stages just before you pass out of this picture. 
The first thing a doctor tells you when you 
go to him is to quit drinking. I wonder why, 
when we spend $28,000,000 a year to entice 
you to your death. Liquor will kill more men 
than bullets if what I saw in the spirit is 
true, after a 3-day fast. 

Now it is encouraging to hear of one man 
in Washington who will face the truth. This 
will be faced by all at the judgment seat of 
God. Just how much we have contributed 
to the death of these millions of liquor slaves 
will be checked against us. I am trying to 
be sure that it is not checked up against me. 
The liquor demons tremble when I come 
around. The man that drinks so much says 
when he looks my way, he shivers. Ten 
years of prayer against liquor is not in vain. 
I will continue to fight it from now on. 
God is going to do something when he can 
find anyone to help Him. I hope sincerely 
you are on God’s side. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RUTH E. Moxtxx. 

HUNTINGTON Park, CALIF. 


Mempuis, TENN., March 6, 1943. 
Representative Brrson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I would like to commend you 
for your stand on wartime prohibition. 
The Christian people of our Nation have 
been feeling for some time that some steps 
should be taken to curb the drastic waste 
of men, food, materials, and the cause of 
so much absenteeism and other wartime 
draw-backs. 

I am sending you a few clippings from 
here and there that say more than I know 
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how to say. I feel though that, while we 
are doing without sugar, rubber, fuel, canned 
goods, and many other things that we once 
thought necessities, people should be will- 
ing to do without their liquor for the dufa- 
tion. . 

I have two sons in the service, one son-in- 
law, another soon to go, and a son making 
jigs and dies in an aircraft f. . Liquor 
so far hasn't touched my family, but I feel 
I have a right to say it might even cause us 
to lose this war. That would touch all 
mothers and all homes, regardless of what 
we have been able to train into our own 
families. 

God bless you and here’s wishing you much 
success. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bessie M. Burkett. 
(Mrs. H. D. Burkett). 


Conditions for a Free Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement entitled “Conditions for a 
Free Europe” by Dr. Antonin Obrdlik, 
attaché of the Czechoslovak Embassy: 


It became almost proverbial to speak in 
this country about the so-called Balkaniza- 
tion of Europe, namely, about the small and 
medium-sized states of central and south- 
eastern Europe, living in a state of constant 
po quarreling with each other and in- 

against each other all the time— 
—.— “Balkanizing,” i. e., disintegrating, 
Europe instead of trying to unite that un- 
happy continent. 

On the surface it appears as if the critics of 
the European scene hit the nail right on its 
head. Their explanation as well as the en- 
suing isolationistic attitude seem to be 
plausible and justified. However, there is a 
significant shortcoming: They hit the head 
of the nail all right—but that head belongs 
to the wrong nail. Let me explain. True 
enough, Europe was, is, and for some time 
to come will continue to live. in quarrels and 
disunity, even after this war is over. But 
it would be utterly wrong and unjust to 
blame the European peoples. Not the peoples 
themselves, but various cliques, within and 
outside the national or state boundaries, are 
to be held responsible for the European 
malaise; it is those who represent vested in- 
terests of selfish short-sighted individuals, 
groups of individuals or whole nations which 
are guilty. The peoples of Europe wanted 
to unite their efforts for the common good. 
They were willing and ready to cooperate 
long before the war started; at least eco- 
nomically. 

They were not interested in having waters 
tight barriers of the so-called economic au- 
tarchy—self-sufficiency—which created un- 
natural and disastrous economic conditions 
with all what it meant also in the sphere of 
politics and ideology. Unfortunately, there 
were also others, who were equally ready and 
by far more determined to fish in the muddy 
waters of a chaotic Europe for their own ad- 
vantages. Millions of common European 
people merely fell a helpless victim to 
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shrewd machinations behind the scenes of 
public life; machinations which were abus- 
ing the noble feeling of love for one's own 
country, by changing it into the hybrid 
form of an overheated, chauvinistic nation- 
alism; abusing man’s quest for higher spir- 
itual values and his fervor to serve them 
devotedly, by purposely deluding the common 
peoples’ mind with ideologies of racial 
hatred; even the truth about the meaning 
and aim of the historical development 
of the individual European nations has often 
been distorted for the purposes of selfish in- 
terests. 

Now, from time to time, we hear or read in 
this country utterances of people who draw a 
tempting picture of a united, peaceful, happy 
and cooperating Europe in the post-war 
era. These people, whether they are longing 
for a royal crown, or their followers who 
are waiting for royal rewards, or, finally, the 
well-intentioned but naive armchair poli- 
ticians, with splendid visions for the or- 
ganization of the whole world yet without 
an adequate knowledge, all these would-be 
saviors of Europe have one thing in com- 
mon—they simplify the picture of the Eu- 
ropean situation, by especially not mention- 
ing, or by knowingly avoiding to mention, 
various difficulties and obstacles involved in 
it. Most certainly, their vision of that fu- 
ture happy Europe is tempting and sympa- 
thetic, a Europe that in spite of all cen- 
turies-old antagonisms, whether economic, 
political, social, or religious, ethnic, cul- 
tural, and, as we clearly witness today, even 
spiritual and moral, would appear as a United 
States of Europe overnight. Very tempting, 
indeed, and I for one am all for it. But, 
much to my regret, I must frankly confess 
that I do not believe in miracles that happen 
overnight; at least not as far as whole na- 
tions are concerned: You may change in a 
short time the course of life of an individual, 
but you cannot do it with a state or nation. 


However, I realize that the majority of us 
prefers to be lulled by visions rather than to 
face an unwelcome reality. Therefore, I am 
not surprised that quite a few of my American 
friends seem to be more favorably impressed 
by the grandiose scheme of a United Europe 
right after the war, than by a more modest, 
but by far more workable plan of a gradual 
process of European unification which takes 
into account certain basic traits of human 
nature such as traditionalism, prejudices, 
geographical, historical, social, and cultural 
determining factors in human behavior, as 
well as the concrete and quite specific condi- 
tions existing in European countries, so dif- 
ferent in various aspects from what you find 
here in America. It is, of course, quite nat- 
ural and understandable that if somebody 
says, “Let’s try it also in Europe; whatever 
was possible here in America should also be 
possible over there,” he almost invariably wins 
a sympathetic echo from the Americans. Let 
me assure you that I am the last one to con- 
tradict the desirability of a United States of 
Europe. The only thing I do question is the 
practicability of such a grandiose scheme 
right after the war for I am afraid that, per- 
haps, by wanting to accomplish too much in 
too short a time, we might easily fail in ac- 
complishing what little could be done im- 

. mediately at the end of this war and what 
must be properly prepared before that end 
comes, 

I had to make these rather discouraging 
statements although I knew that should I 
talk to you enthusiastically about the reali- 
zation of the United States of Europe right 
after the war I would have your equally en- 
thusiastic response of approval. I made those 
statements because I wanted to be quite frank 
with you. Intellectual honesty—that’s what 
is needed here more than a wishful, but not 
sufficiently informed and not enough experi- 
enced idealism, I simply cannot Help seeing 
that behind the argumentation of the let's- 
do-it-a'so-cver-there type, you find either a 
naive mind, or—if the person was properly 


informed—somebody who for some undis- 
closed reasons was interested in presenting 
an intentionally and willfully distorted pic- 
ture of the European reality as, e. g., it might 
easily be the case of a pretender to the throne 
looking for the restoration and aggrandize- 
ment of his monarchy. 

You may then well ask me, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, “Is it not a dark outlook for the 
future of Europe?” My answer is “No.” Be- 
cause in spite of what I have just told you, 
I strongly believe in the desirability and 
possibility of a United States of Eurcpe. My 
criticism and caution are directed only against 
the believers of miracles overnight. We all 
know from the history of the development 
of mankind, that, in the long run, miracles 
did happen. In the realization of this kind 
of miracles, which are the outcome of an 
interplay of forces operating in every human 
group, and which are the result of a very 
complex social causation, I do believe most 
passionately. Therefore, allow me now, in 
the latter part of my remarks, to elaborate 
somewhat on what I consider to be the pre- 
requisites of a free and united Europe. 


1 


To begin with, I want to stress two things 
in particular. Firstly, that it would be wrong 
to suppose —as it has often been done that 
nothing can be accomplished by war. True, 
war in itself is a destructive process. Yet, 
by destroying, partially or completely, what 
existed before, it clears the ground for the 
edification of something new. History is full 
of examples to the effect that wars brought 
about permanent changes. The question, 
then, is not whether we can accomplish 
through this war what we would like to have, 
but rather what are the ways and means of 
attaining our aims, And that leads us to 
my second point. 

It seems to me that plans for post-war 
Europe are usually characterized by a lack 
of due emphasisis that should be given to 
the variety of differences between individual 
European countries. They differ widely in 
their social structure, the word “social” being 
understood in this connection in its broadest 
sense: They differ in the level of their tech- 
nological and cultural development as well 
as in the general set-up and functioning of 
their political, economic, religious, and other 
social institutions; they speak in different 
languages; belong to different ethnic groups 
which perpetuate their typical customs and 
folkways, cherishing—rightly or wrongly—the 
ideals of their national history. In a word, 
Europe is a mosaic the component parts of 
which have not yet been successfully ar- 
ranged into a harmonious and smoothly func- 
tioning whole. Far from it. 

Now, there are some who advocate that the 
differences in Europe could and should be 
quickly eliminated by using coercion if need 
be; and that it should be done immediately 
after the war, the argument being: “If they 
do not want to agree among themselves and 
cooperate, pressure will be used to assure the 
desired results.” I personally have no doubt 
that it could be done, although even such 
forceful measures would take some time. But 
don’t you think, ladies and gentlemen, that, 
basically, this would be the same thing that 
Hitler tries to do? Do we really want to do 
this? Is it our intention to organize the 
colorful European mosaic in such a “unity” 
where the individual component parts would 
lose their characteristic color, and the whole 
of the European Continent would appear as 
a gray mass in which everything would be like 
everything else? I trust you will agree that 
this, in fact, would be the worst kind of regi- 
mentation and totalitarianism. Does, then, 
the issue seem confused, without meaning or 
hopeless? I don’t think so. 

If there ever was a moment when Europe 
had to learn from American experience, this 
is the moment. Yes, I wholeheartedly agree 
with those who urge that Europe follow the 
example of the United States, although I 
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would reject such claim should “unification 
of Europe“ mean—by a misrepresentation of 
American conditions—the nivellization and a 
kind of deindividualization of the ccuatries 
of the Old World. America learned her lesson 
from her own experience. Remember, there 
was first the melting-pot theory based on the 
assumption that unity of the American 
Nation could speedily be obtained by a proc- 
ess where “Americanization” was an equiva- 
lent of that colorless nivellization of which I 
spoke above. When put into practice, this 
theory did not work, although much money 
was spent for that purpose and the United 
States was in a far better position than 
Europe, have the same language, the same 
currency, no artificial dividing frontiers be- 
tween the different regions, and an advantage 
of a united economic system based on vast 
natural resources and a miraculous develop- 
ment of its technology. 

In spite of all this, and several other help- 
ful factors, it did not work. American social 
Scientists soon realized that even had it 
worked, it would have deprived this country 
of many a valuable asset which various 
ethnic or national groups could have given 
by keeping and further developing the very 
best from the cultural heritage of their 
forefathers. The melting-pot theory has thus 
been fortunately and in time replaced by 
the theory of cultural pluralism. The term 
itself suggests the meaning: A unity achieved 
not by suppressing or eliminating desirable 
differences, but by letting those distinguish- 
ing traits influence and enrich all the rest, 
creating thus gradually a common denomi- 
nator of a united national soul of America— 
l'âme Américaine. It is the same healthy 
idea that is found in the Latin inscription 
on American coins: E pluribus unum, i. e., 
a unity out of many, or, as so ably expressed 
by one of my compatriots, United States is 
the greatest Nation because it is a nation 
made of many nations. 

Mutatis mutandis, cultural pluralism is, as 
far as I can see, the best method for the 
attainment of European unity if properly 
put into practice, But what does it mean, 
this “putting it into practice,” and how, con- 
cretely, it could be achieved? That consti- 
tutes the closing part of my brief remarks. 

The quest for an ever-growing European 
unity and, through it, toward a more and 
more complete freedom on the European 
continent should get a good start as scon as 
the armistice is concluded. Then, it should 
gradually progress, supported by a deter- 
mined good will of all nations and states 
concerned; based on workable plans; on con- 
tinuous hard work coupled with enthusiasm 
and devotion in service to the idea of a gen- 
eral welfare; and on an undying patience 
which is willing to wait for permanent re- 
sults not only during months and years, but 
for decades and even centuries. 

Common sense and experience advise us 
further to proceed gradually, uniting, first, 
smaller regions with similar or identical 
interests, before larger geographic areas will 
be ready to confederate. And again, the 
process of unification should not start with 
the more subtle phases of national life where 
people are much more easily hurt than in 
other respects, just because they are more 
“touchy” and particular about them and, 
therefore, less willing to accept changes. 
They should not be antagonized in their feel- 
ings, attitudes, or prejudices, at least not 
before the necessary channels of communi- 
cation had previously been established to 
facilitate the intercourse and assimilation of 
various groups. 

All this clearly indicates that the initial, 
we might call it the “preparatory,” phase 
of the integrating process leading toward a 
European federation should primarily be 
concentrated on external factors, i. e., techni- 
calities, such as: (a) customs union, abolish- 
ing, once for all that futile idea of economic 
self-sufficiency; (b) planned economy, based 
on an efective cooperation of wider geo- 
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graphic units than the ones previously rep- 
resented by individual European states; 
(c) abolition of passport and visa formalities, 
so that, at long last, the European peoples 
could begin to feel at least the geographical 
unity of their continent; (d) if to this, in due 
course of time, could be added also common 
currency, together with improved facilities 
of transportation, then vital external factors 
would be ‘at work in the upbuilding of a 
United States of Europe at a more distant 
future. At the same time, a unifying edu- 
cational system should be set to work in 
accordance with the spirit of a European 
and even a world unity. Obviously the 
adoption of a common language would be 
of greatest heip. Those of you who came 
from Europe or who are familiar with the 
European conditions in this respect know 
how much time and energy had been spent— 
or shall I say wasted?—on learning different 
foreign languages, I gave much thought to 
this and for several reasons, which for lack 
of time cannot be discussed here. I came 
to the conclusion that English should be 
adopted as the common medium for the 
whole of Europe. Not as a substitute for 
the mother languages of different European 
nations, but as a means of facilitating their 
mutual understanding. A discussion of 
whether or not such common language ulti- 
mately could become the only language 
spoken in Europe of the future, and the 
desirability of it, would at the present mo- 
ment be premature. 

Creating a united and free Europe is, in 
the last resort, an educational problem—a 
problem of how to get rid of the shortcomings 
of ethnocentrism by replacing it with a set 
of truly European and world standards. That, 
by itself, represents a tremendous job. But 
it can be done, and it gives me a great satis- 
faction to realize that while in Germany the 
members of the would-be master race drank 
from the source of a pseudoscientific racial 
mythology, the Czechoslovak youths were 
taught that to be a good Czech means to be 
a good man. rational and racial exclusivism 
can have no place in the future world, nation 
being merely an intermediate step leading 
from individualism toward the collectivity 
of mankind. 

Then, and only then, with the help of the 
aboye-mentioned external unifying factors 
an internal European unity could gradually 
be also achieved, in the same way, though by 
overcoming much greater difficulties, as it 
is being done within the frontiers of that 
subcontinent known as the United States 
of America. Attitudes, opinions, customs, 
and even prejudices could then become Euro- 
pean attitudes and opinions, European cus- 
toms and prejudices, as some of them, as a 
matter of fact, have already reached that 
level. In other words, and if we try to put 
it into a more general statement, it boils 
down to this: Let's first create and adopt 
suitable external conditions, a favorable ex- 
ternal situation, in which and through which 
the process of an internal unification could 
be completed. A unity? Yes; but, to repeat 
once again my main point, a unity of a mosaic 
in which all component parts are purposefully 
arranged without losing their characteristic 
shapes or colors. 

In closing, let me quote the words of Pres- 
ident Dr. Benes regarding Czechoslovakia’s 
role in post-war Europe: “Czechoslovakia will 
simply continue in her former tradition, 
adapting herself to new conditions and 
changes 


in Europe and the world. Post-war” 


reconstruction will perhaps be more swiftly 
carried out in Czechoslovakia than in any 
other country, for much of what will be done 
elsewhere, after the present war, had already 
been carried through or prepared before the 
war in our homeland.” 

I therefore sincerely hope, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that I shall not be misunderstood 
when I say with a feeling of a modest but 


justified pride that one of the positive fac- 
tors in the upbuilding of a free and united 
Europe will be my beloved country, the 
democratic Republic of Czechoslovakia. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 27, 1943. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago there appeared before 
your Committee on Roads representa- 
tives from 24 of our 48 States. They were 
high officials in the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. At that time 
the president of the association and 
other officers presented to your commit- 
tee a very constructive program which, 
in the opinion of this association, should 
immediately be carried out. This or- 
ganization is composed entirely of offi- 
cials chosen by the various States and, 
therefore, is in no sense partisan and in 
no sense can it be regarded as a group 
organized for selfish purposes, but, on 
the other hand, it represents the people. 
These officials are chosen because of the 
work they are doing and the positions 
they hold in the various States. 

The speeches were so informative and 
so important to all of us who are inter- 
ested in the future development of our 
roads, and, of course, this includes every 
Member of this House, that the commit- 
tee instructed me as its chairman to have 
these speeches inserted in the RECORD. 
Therefore, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following speeches: 


Remarks Marg BY H. G. Sours, Director or 
HicHways or OHIO i 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall not take the time to discuss 
in further detail the presentation just made 
by Mr. White and Mr. Gentry. There are 
some things, however, which we recommend 
to your committee in connection with your 
consideration of the matters which have 
been presented to you. I would like to 
briefly outline them: 

First. We recommend a continuance of the 
policy of Federal aid to the States for high- 
ways. Federal aid as we have known it has 
produced excellent results over a period of 
many years. It is not something new, it is a 
tried, proven, anc satisfactory plan of financ- 
ing highways. We recommend its continu- 
ance now and during the post-war period 
with the necessary modifications to fit the 
needs. 

Second. We recommend that Federal aid 
be allocated to the States by formula. We 
recognize that a formula method may have 
some inequalities and result in some in- 
equities. On the other hand the formula 
has been proven to be much more equitable 
than the so-called need basis. The latter 
plan always results in pressure and favorit- 
ism regardless of the actual needs. You 
gentlemen who are Members of Congress 
are relieved from pressure groups under the 
formula plan. It is probable in an enlarged 
program that it may be necessary to modify 
certain factors in the formula, but be that 
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as it may we definitely recommend that some 
formula method be followed. 

Third. We recommend that construction 
work be done under the contract system, 
We are not here to plead the case of the con- 
tracting fraternity, but time and experience 
have proven to us that best results and the 
most value per dollar expended are obtained 
through the contract system. We do not be- 
lieve that the States or the Federal Govern- 
ment sheuld be in the construction busi- 
ness. We feel that construction belongs in 
the field of private enterprise. One of the 
reasons for our post-war program will be to 
provide employment of people on useful 
public works. The morale of the people so 
employed is higher where they are carried 
on a private pay roll on public works than 
where they are carried on the public pay roll, 
whether it be Federal, State, or local subdivi- 
sion. This is particularly true when such a 
program is at least partially designed for the 
relief of unemployment. We feel that this 
is a factor which should not be overlooked. 

Fourth. We strongly urge that the program 
be set up, planned and carried out under the 
direction of the Public Roads Administration 
and the State highway departments of the 
several States. These organizations are well 
established and their personnel is trained 
and experienced in the specialized job of 
planning, design, and construction of high- 
ways. The basic structures for this work are 
in existence and have been for many years. 
An enlarged program of work can be handled 
by expanding these organizations to meet the 
problems. This can readily be done because 
after the war there will be a large number of 
engineers and technical men returning from 
the armed service and the war industries. It 
should not be necessary to create and build 
up new agencies when trained ones are 
already in existence. 

Fifth, we are not here to tell you that high- 
ways represent the only form of useful pub- 
lic works. We do say, however, that high- 
ways represent a form of public works used 
by everyone every day, either directly or in- 
directly. Highways are needed in all of the 
various communities and the war program 
resulting in the destruction of many existing 
roads will create an even greater need after 
the war is over. We feel that highways prop- 
erly located and constructed represent a real 
investment rather than merely an expendi- 
ture of public funds. 

Sixth, we wish to point out that the pro- 
gram submitted to your committee is not 
one which emanates from Washington. It 
is being submitted to you by the State high- 
way departments of the 48 States, and we 
represent the same people that you represent. 
If we did not believe in this program; if we 
did not think it was sound; and if we did not 
believe that our people would support it, we 
would not submit it for your consideration. 
We know that the public needs and demands 
the necessary roads to handle the Nation’s 
motor transportation requirements. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee. 


STATEMENT OF Fren R. WHITE, CHIEF ENGI- 
NEER, STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT OF IOWA, 
MEMBER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman; the group ap- 
pearing before you and your committee today 
represents the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. We have two matters 
which we wish to present to you. One of 
these matters pertains to the approximate 
$175,000,000 of regular Federal-aid road 
funds, secondary Federal-aid road funds and 
railroad crossing funds heretofore author- 
ized by Congress and allotted to the several 
States, but which funds the States have been 
unable to expend because of restrictions 
growing out of the war effort. 
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Under the existing Federal law these funds 
remaining unexpended on June 30 next will 
revert to the Federal Government and will 
be reallotted among the several States. It 
would appear that since the States have been 
unable to expend these funds through no 
fault of their own, but through a war condi- 
tion which we were all unable to avoid, the 
reversion and reallocation of these funds 
should be suspended during this war emer- 
gency. 

The other matter which we wish to present 
to your committee at this time is a forward- 
looking suggestion for the post-war period, 
Before discussing either one of these matters 
in any detail, I think it advisable to tell your 
committee something of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, and since 
your chairman has so graciously introduced 
the members of your committee to us, we 
should like to reciprocate by introducing 
to you the representatives of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, who 
are appearing before you today. 

The American Association of State Highway 
Officials was organized in 1914. The associa- 
tion includes the State highway departments 
of all the 48 States of the Union, the State 
highway departments of the Territories of 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, and the United States Public 
Roads Administration. 

We have here today representatives from 
the State highway departments of 24 of the 
States. That is exactly one-half of the mem- 
ber States of the Union. As I introduce the 
representatives from each State, I should like 
to have them stand up so that you can see 
them and we can thus become better ac- 
quaimted. 

Alabama: W. G. Pruett, commissioner, 

California: F. J. Grumm, assistant State 
highway engineer. 


Connecticut: W. J. Cox, State highway 
commissioner, 
Delaware: W. W. Mack, State highway 


engineer. 

Indiana: S. C. Hadden, chairman, State 
highway commission, 

Iowa: F. R. White, chief engineer, 

Kentucky: T. H. Cutler, chief engineer. 

Massachusetts: H. A, MacDonald, commis- 
sioner of public works. 

Maryland: Ezra B. Whitman, chairman, 
State roads department. 

Michigan: G. Donald Kennedy, represent- 
ing L. B. Reid, commissioner; Carl McMonagle, 
director, planning and traffic; Scott Baker, 
construction engineer. 

Mississippi: H. J. Patterson, chairman, 
State highway commission; E. D. Kenna, State 
highway director; T. J. Lowry, commissioner. 

Missouri: C. W. Brown, chief engineer, 

Nebraska: W. G. Scott, State engineer. 

New Hampshire: F. E. Everett, commis- 
sioner, 

New York: H. O. Schermerhorn, commis- 
sioner of highways. 

North Carolina: John J. Clark, commis- 
sioner; W. Vance Baise, State highway engi- 
neer; Charles Ross, general counsel. 

Ohio: H. G. Sours, director of highways. 

Oregon: R. H. Baldock, State highway engi- 
neer, 

Rhode Island: G. H. Henderson, chief, divi- 
sion of roads and bridges. 

South Carolina: J. S. Williamson, chief 
highway commissioner. 

Tennessee: C. W. Phillips, commissioner of 
highways. 

Texas: Brady Gentry, chairman, State 
highway commission, president, American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 

Virginia: J. A. Anderson, State highway 
commissioner, 

West. Virginia: W. H. Schimmel, district 
engineer; Julian Lynch, Charles Moore. 

These men come from 24 of the States. 
Had time and the exigencies of wartime 
travel permitted, we could have had here to 


present to you representatives from every 
State in the Union because every State high- 
way department in the Union is an active 
and paid-up member of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials. 

Having thus been introduced to the State 
highways officials who are appearing before 


vou today, you will doubtless be impressed 


by the fact that State highway officials look 
much the same as Members of Congress—and 
we are in fact very much the same both you 
and we are public officials. We are interested 
in exactly the same purposes. We, both of 
us, your committee and our group, are actu- 
ated solely by service—a desire to do a good 
job for the people whom we represent, I 
think perhaps I can explain the purposes of 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials more quickly and concisely by read- 
ing to you the first paragraph of article II of 
the association's constitution, which is as 
follows: 


“ARTICLE II, PURPOSE 


“The purpose for which the association is 
organized and for which it shall be perpetu- 
ated is to study the various materials, meth- 
ods of construction and maintenance, all 
problems connected with highway transport, 
and other highway problems of the United 
States; to exchange ideas; to promote a closer 
relationship between State and territorial 
highway departments with a view of estab- 
lishing a uniform system of administration, 
construction, and maintenance; to promote 
legislation for the purpose of conserving the 
capital invested in highway construction and 
maintenance by producing the highest pos- 
sible efficiency; and to cooperate in every 
way possible with the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads (now the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration) or similar Federal organiza- 
tions in the consideration of road problems.” 

The association maintains a headquarters 
office at 1220 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and has maintained such head- 
quarters for the past more than 20 years. 
The association derives its funds from annual 
dues paid by the various State highway de- 
partments. These dues are paid by the State 
highway departments out of the public treas- 
uries of the respective States, Thus the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials is financed through public funds 
furnished through the respective States. 
We are not affiliated with any other organiza- 
tion. We have no entangling alliances. We 
are masters of our own house, We are gov- 
erned only by our judgment and our con- 
sciences as to what is the right and proper 
thing to do for the benefit and welfare of 
our respective States and the United States. 
We are not interested in securing ny con- 
tracts; we are not interested in any equip- 
ment; we are not promoting any material; 
we have nothing to sell. We are the re- 
sponsible representatives of the State high- 
way departments of the several States which 
collectively have under their jurisdiction and 
control approximately 500,000 miles of the 
most important highways of the States and 
the Nation, It is our duty and responsibility 
to construct and maintain those highways 
in a manner satisfactory to our people. 
Many of us have spent our lives in the serv- 
ice of our States. Since Congressman Cun- 
NINGHAM, of Iowa, in whose district I have 
the honor to reside, has already stated to 
your committee that I am the dean of the 
State highway officials in that I have ren- 
dered longer continuous service to my State 
than has any other State highway official, it 
may perhaps be not inappropriate for me to 
say that I have served the Iowa State High- 
way Commission for 35 years, during the past 
24 of which years I have been its chief engi- 
neer. Much of that same statement can be 
made with respect to many other men who 
have been introduced to you here today. 

The American Association of State High- 
way Officials sponsored and worked for the 
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adoption of the original Federal Aid Road 
Act in 1916. The association sponsored and 
worked for the revised Federal Aid Road Act 
of 1921, which act up to the present time 
constitutes the basic Federal aid road law 
of this country, and under which Federal 
Aid Road Act the State highway departments, 
in cooperation with the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads or, more recently, the Public 
Roads Administration, have constructed in 
this Nation the greatest and finest highway 
system this world has ever known. 

We tender to you our technical skill, our 
experience, and our knowledge of highway 
construction and maintenance matters, 
gained through the past quarter century. 
We come before your committee today to 
submit our recommendations to you, who are 
the responsible representative of the Con- 
gress, and through you to the Congress, which 
is made up of the responsible representatives 
of the people themselves. 

With that somewhat brief explanation as 
to who and what the American Association 
of State Highway Officials is, I should like to 
submit to you a proposed bill of a more or 
less routine nature, designed to prevent the 
reversion and reallocation of heretofore au- 
thorized but unexpended regular Federal-aid 
road funds, secondary Federal-aid road funds, 
and Federal-aid railroad-crossing funds, 
which have been allocated to the several 
States but not yet expended because of re- 
strictions due to the war emergency. 

In addition to preventing the reversion and 
reallocation of these funds this bill would 
make such existing funds available for use 
by the Public Roads Administration in co- 
operation with the State highway depart- 
ments for the purchase of rights-of-way and 
for the making of surveys and plans for high- 
way projects to be constructed in the post- 
war period when unemployment problems 
will be pressing for solution. (Mr. White 
read and explained the proposed bill, copy of 
which is attached hereto, Also, he submitted 
a tabulation showing the amount of the 
above-mentioned Federal road funds avail- 
able to each State as of January 31, 1943, 
copy of which tabulation is attached.) 

With that brief explanation, Mr. Chairman, 
we should like to submit this bill for your 
consideration; and I now desire to introduce 
to you Mr. Brady Gentry, chairman of the 
Texas State Highway Commission and presi- 
dent of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, who will present to you 
the association’s proposal for the authorizing 
of funds at this time to be used in the post- 
war period to accomplish the twofold pur- 
pose of improving the Nation's highway sys- 
tem and at the same time aid in the relief 
of unemployment, which will be a problem 
at that time no less serious than some of 
the war problems which haunt your thoughts 
at the present time. 


STATEMENT OF Brapy GENTRY, PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGH- 
WAY OFFICIALS 


PROPOSAL BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS TO THE NATIONAL 
CONGRESS FOR THE SPECIFIC AUTHORIZATION 
NOW OF FUNDS FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION IM- 
MEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE CLOSE OF THE 
WAR 


The highway departments of the 48 States, 
Hawali, Puerto Rico, and the District of Co- 
lumbla present the request that the Congress 
authorize at this time the sum of not less 
than $1,000,000,000 yearly for a period of at 
least 3 years, effective immediately on the 
conclusion of actual hostilities of the present 
war, for the purpose of rehabilitating, im- 
proving, and expanding the Nation’s highway 
transportation system. 

We are today engaged in the greatest war 
effort of our history. It is a complete, total, 
and all-out war. Neither man nor money is 
being spared. The President has announced 
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that. 11,200,000 men will be in the armed 
services of our country by December of this 
year. Mr. McNutt has stated that 10,500,000 
men will be in the munitions factories alone 
by that time. It is generally said that there 
will be 35,000,000 engaged solely in the war 
effort when this year closes and an additional 
15,000,000 to 25,000,000 who are partially so 
engaged. Our degree of participation is em- 
phasized when we recall that in the recent 
First World War we had only 4,500,000 men 
in the armed services and bought practically 
all our munitions of war from others, where- 
as in the present war we are the arsenal, if 
not the granary, for most of the nations of 
the world. We are now operating on a 
$100,000,000,000-a-year expenditure basis for 
war alone—something entirely new in our 
history, if not in the history of the world. It 
seems fairly evident that the war will cost us 
in the neighborhood of $300,000,000,000. Con- 
ceivably it may cost us considerably more. 
The Nation accepts without question the ver- 
dict of Congress that the result will be worth 
the cost in men and treasure. 

Some day the present conflict will end. 
The people of our country will have under- 
gone a period of emotional strain and self- 
denial. Hundreds of thousands, if not mil- 
lions, will have made great sacrifices. We do 
not believe their temper and mocd will be 
such that they will lightly accept any verdict 
that they must also then suffer serious eco- 
nomic depression. It is not good for our 
country and its institutions that they have 
to do so, yet the historic fact is that this 
country has experienced an economic depres- 
sion of at least 3 years’ duration after each 
of its major wars, usually beginning imme- 
diately at the war's close. Practically all 
countries of the world have had similar ex- 
periences—sometimes with drastic and piti- 
able consequences. It might easily be feared 
that our country’s stupendous effort in the 
present instance might make for the same 
result, possibly in an aggravated and ex- 
tended form. 

Unquestionably the transformation of our 
country from a total-war economy to a civil- 
ian peacetime economy, including the com- 
plete disruption of the employment of ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 people, is sufficient to 
cause the Congress great concern, as well as 
to warrant serious consideration of the prob- 
lem involved. It is a problem no less than 
the war itself—one in which the consequences 
can be almost as fateful as the result of the 
present world conflict. 

Is there something this Congress can do 
now—March 1943—to prevent such a condi- 
tion, or, if not prevent it, to at least lessen 
its severity and shorten its duration? We 
believe that there is. With your further in- 
dulgence, may we briefly discuss the Nation's 
highway transportation system. 

In our consideration of this indispensable 
utility to the people’s welfare we must keep 
in mind that it is a responsibility of the Con- 
gress, primarily because of its use but also, 
in our opinion, because of federally imposed 
motor-vehicle-user taxes, which reached the 
te tal sum of $680,000,000 in the calendar year 
1942. ` 

There are today 500,000 miles of designated 
State highways, 300,000 miles of city streets, 
and 2,400,000 miles of undesignated rural 
roads, All the undesignated rural-road mile- 
age and practically all of the city-street mile- 
age is subject to designation and inclusion 
in the designated State highway system. Of 
these 3,200,000 miles of roadway, constituting 
the Nation’s highway transportation system, 
2,550,000 miles have not now, and never have 
had, pavement of either oil, concrete, or brick. 
The remainder of the mileage has at some 
time been paved and is today in various 
states of repair. A considerable part of it 
needs replacement or improvement. It is 
definitely known that approximately $12,000,- 
000,000 has been spent on the designated 
highway system. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately $25,000,000,000 has been ex- 


pended since 1910 on designated highways, 
city streets, and rural roads exclusive of relief 
expenditures. Including relief, the total 
estimated expenditure is $29,500,000,000. 

We consider it a conservative estimate to 
say that $10,000,000,000 could be economically 
invested—not merely expended—on the re- 
habilitation, improvement, and expansion of 
the Nation’s highway transportation system 
and that such an investment would render a 
return to the people of our country in actual 
doliars and cents. 

This is an automotive age and we live in 
the world’s greatest automotive country. 
There were 30,000,000 cars on our highways 
when we entered the present war. Does any- 
one think that we can maintain our stand- 
ards and discharge our obligations after this 
war is over unless there is sufficient business 
development to increase the cars, trucks, and 
busses on the Nation’s roads beyond the pre- 
war figure and upward, finally to 35 or 40 
millions? 

It is our observation that highway con- 
struction has not in the past kept pace with 
highway demand and that our highway system 
was neither good enough nor large enough 
when the present war commenced. If we 
are correct in that belief, what about the 
post-war period with its greatly increased de- 
mands? It is tragically true that our in- 
ability at the present time to do any sub- 
stantial betterment, because of war's restric- 
tions, will make the problem a great one. 
Unquestionably, we are now losing ground 
from a highway standpoint. It is equally 
certain that our highway system must be 
made better and that it should be consider- 
ably expanded. 

The obvious danger in connection with 
consideration of this problem, is in failure 
to envision the tremendous scope of high- 
way transportation and its full meaning to 
our country. Highway transportation is 
everywhere—it is as big as the country itself. 
Go wherever you will, you cannot escape its 
obvious import. There is hardly a house in 
all our vast country that cannot be reached 
by it. It is truly a life blood of our country 
and its people. There are many modern con- 
veniences that are considered essential, but if 
we were to be denied some of them and could 
have our choice, there would be few, with any 
knowledge of our civilian economy, who 
would ever part with highway transport as 
we know it. Such a step would take us 
backward for generations. 

We stated in the beginning that Congress, 
in cur opinion, should take action now that 
would guarantee that the 48 States, 2 Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia high- 
way departments, under the supervision of 
the Public Roads Administration, would ex- 
pend not less than $1,000,000,000 yearly of 
Federal-aid funds in at least each of the 3 
years immediately following the war's con- 
clusion, and that the authorization should be 
made now. We repeat that statement and 
yet we think we err in not urging you to 
authorize us to invest a greater amount. 
Why do we say so? 

Employment in useful work which raises 
the Nation’s income, results in what we 
choose to call prosperity. Highway construc- 
tion is useful work. It is more than use- 
ful—to a country such as ours it is indis- 
pensable. Highway construction is ideal as 
a kind of work to stimulate production and 
employment, yet it is not a competitor of 
private industry, neither does it run counter 
to the principles of private enterprise. It is 
a distinct help to private industry in that 
it starts a chain or cycle of business move- 
ments which stimulates business in many 
ways as well as in far removed places. Our 
great aim must be to avoid unemployment. 
Large numbers of idle men always mean a 
business recession. If continued, it becomes 
a depression, the duration of which deter- 
mines its severity. 

An expenditure of $1,000,000,000 yearly in 
highway construction will give approximately 
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750,000 men work for 1 year. An expendi- 
ture of $2,000,000,000 a year in highway con- 
struction would give 1,500,000 men employ- 
ment at gainful labor. The success, how- 
ever, of such a p program in the 
3-year period immediately following the war 
must wholly depend on having sufficient and 
entirely complete plans ready when hostili- 
ties end and this would, in turn, depend upon 
action by the Congress now, making con- 
summation of the program an absolute cer- 
tainty. 

It must be remembered that before con- 
tracts can be let for highway construction 
aggregating $1,000,000,000, the State highway 
departments must make surveys, secure 
rights-of-way, and draft detailed plans, at a 
total cost of approximately $200,000,000. It 
will take time to complete these various steps. 
This vitally demonstrates why the program 
must be assured by congressional action 
before the States undertake such an effort. 
It is the only method which will result in 
real economy and a careful selection of the 
work to be done. 

There is now much planning—or, at least, 
talk of planning—for the post-war period. 
The country seems to be full of planning 
agencies and societies, All plans envision a 
noble purpose—putting idle men to work, 
stabilizing employment, maintaining the na- 
tional income, and finally assuring a meas- 
ure of prosperity for our people. They seek 
to avoid the mountaintops of booms and the 
deep valleys of depression, and aim instead at 
economic evenness and stability. 

Highway construction is given the same 
Classification and standing in all well-consid- 
ered planning treatments as private construc- 
tion because it is the one utility that is an 
obligation and responsibility, not of private 
agency but of government itself. 

It is our belief, therefore, that the Federal 
Government's first and major concern in the 
field of public-works construction should be 
highway, road, and street construction, and 
that this construction should receive full and 
complete treatment by Government before 
consideration is given to other kinds of pub- 
lic-works construction. Certainly the need 
for further stabilization of employment 
should first develop before the Government 
enters construction fields which compete with 
private enterprise. 

This subject has been presented up to this 
point as if we were asking for an authoriza- 
tion of funds that otherwise would not be 
expended. So far it has been urged only on 
its merits as an investment in the future 
economic welfare of our country and because 
it would serve the additional purpose of re- 
lieving unemployment in a period that may 
be a critical one in the history of our country. 

There is, however, another great and im- 
pelling reason as to why the Congress should 
authorize the Public Roads Administration 
and the State highway departments to invest 
every dollar that is economically possible on 
the Nation’s highway transportation system 
in the 3 years immediately following the war. 

These 3 years will constitute the period in 
which the war effort will be liquidated. How 
much money will the Congress appropriate 
during this period? Certainly $75,000,000,- 
000—probably more. The liquidation of a 
war effort that must include at least 11,000,- 
000 men in the armed forces and 30,000,000 
or more in war and allied industries is a tre- 
mendcus and costly undertaking. 

Regardless of the fact that there will be no 
need for the further service of at least 90 per- 
cent of the men in the war industries and in 
the armed service located in continental 
United States, does anyone think that all 
that can be spared will be immediately dis- 
charged when hostilities cease? Regardless 
of the administration in power at that time, 
isn’t it logical to conclude that—after the 
struggle which our country has just under- 
gone—tens of millions of industry workers 
and armed forces will not summarily be 
severed from their service until employment 
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is definitely known to be available. They 
have been assured of that by no less an au- 
thority than the President of the United 
States, as well as by the Vice President and 
many others in high positions. Maybe it 
should not have been done, but it has been 
done. We rather think that the promises 
will have to be made good and that Congress 
itself will be interested in seeing that such 
is done. 

If such a situation means anything, it 
means that there must be assurance of em- 
ployment for these tens of millions before 
their discharge from the armed forces and 
the war industries and if you do not make 
possible the employment for a portion of 
them you will nevertheless expend the same 
funds by the resultant extension of their 
wartime employment and service. 

For every billion dollars you let us invest in 
the Nation's highway system, 750,000 men of 
the Nation’s armed forces and war workers 
can be immediately taken off the Govern- 
ment pay roll and given employment by State 
highway departments and allied industries in 
gainful work. It will be an investment in the 
future of our country. It will relieve unem- 
ployment at a time when it is vital that we 
have none. It will, we think, be a saving of 
money that otherwise will be expended with- 
out beneficial result. 

You have shown great and commendable 
courage in spending unprecedented hundreds 
of billions of dollars because you thought it 
was necessary. Need we emphasize that— 
because of the stress and strain of the many 
emergencies the country will have experi- 
enced—it is vitally important that our ship 
of state be secure and steady in the immedi- 
ate post-war period and that an investment 
of a few billions in useful—yes, indispensa- 
ble—highway construction will be justified in 
order to make sure that it is that way. 

We present this program in the belief that 
its consummation will represent a substantial 
contribution by the Congress and the State 
highway departments to the solution of the 
problems of the immediate post-war period. 
It is novel in that it does not plan for the 
whole world but is designed only to make life 
a little easier for our own people and our own 
country. It was conceived, not in Washing- 
ton, but in all the countries and all the States 
of our great Nation. If your foresight and 
‘wisdom so permit, it will be carried out by old, 
efficient, and regularly established agencies of 
Government and the money will be expended 
uniformly throughout the country under a 
formula that assures fairness to each State. 
We believe it highly meritorious. We feel 
that serious consideration by the Congress 
will result in its adoption. We ask that con- 
sideration fully convinced that its obvious 
merits justify it. 


STATEMENT OF T. H. CUTLER, STATE HIGHWAY 
ENGINEER OF KENTUCKY 


It is my desire in the short time allotted 
to emphasize and stress certain phases of 
this proposed post-war highway program. 

First, that this program which we bring to 
you to implement is one originating from 
the needs of your people back home and 
not from some newly set up Washington 
bureau. 

Second, there is no program which Con- 
gress can foster to assist in the change from 
wartime economy to that of peacetime, that 
would give more widespread, and at the same 
time more needed work, than a carefully 
planned post-war program of highway work. 
Every county in our State (Kentucky), and 
I am sure that our State is typical of the 
other States, has needed road work that has 
been postponed due to lack of funds or the 
exigencies of the war. In 1937, through our 
planning survey, a check was made of the 
needs of the State and county road systems. 
We have these needed road projects listed 


and tabulated for every county both on the 
State-maintained systems and on our sys- 
tem of rural highways. 

Third, distribution of labor. Every county 
and town has furnished men to the armed 
forces. When these men come back after 
hostilities have ceased, road work would give 
them employment right at home. Road 
work ranks high as a means of furnishing 
employment. Labor is required both on 
the job and indirectly in quarries, refineries, 
cement plants, equipment factories and dis- 
tributors, contractors organizations, trans- 
portation agencies, etc. 

Nearly 90 cents of every road dollar reaches 
and employs labor. 

This opportunity of having work avail- 
able in every county of our country will aid 
the effort to adjust the dislocation of labor 
caused by the war effort better than any- 
thing I can think of. At the same time the 
money provided is invested, rather than 
Just spent, in work that will show increasing 
returns, 

Fourth, by utilizing the State highway or- 
ganizations, we do not need to have the 
waste and inefficiency that follows where 
funds are turned over to newly organized 
agencies. 

State highway departments have been 
functioning for more than 20 years. They 
have been close to the people and we believe 
they have earned their respect and confi- 
dence, What we now need is the authoriza- 
tion by Congress for the use of Federal-aid 
funds already allotted to the States. We 
can then proceed with the surveying, prep- 
aration of detail plans and securing of rights- 
of-way for these projects and be ready to 
act when the war is over. 


Letter to Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
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HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter: 


FEBRUARY 17, 1943. 
Mme. CHIANG KAI-SHEK, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mme. CHIANG: To the First Lady of 
China, and by universal acclaim, one of the 
greatest women in the world, our proud and 
wholehearted welcome. 

We welcome you also, as a daughter is wel- 
comed by her foster mother, to the land 
where you received an American education, 
where you spent years far more carefree than 
those of late, and where by your charm, 
your modesty, and your intellectual attain- 
ments you won the hearts of so many. And 
now, both for yourself and as a flaming sym- 
bol, your unflinching courage and patience 
and faith, through 5 years of relentless ag- 
gression and horror, arouse the admiration of 
liberty-loving people the world over. 

The bomber, while it has destroyed boun- 
daries, has shortened distances. Today we 
can, like Samuel Johnson, “survey man- 
kind from China to Peru” with the twist of 
a radio dial, and with agony and resolution 
in our hearts. 

You Chinese are a nation of 450,000,000 
souls. Your land is about one-third larger 
than ours. Several millions of you, includ- 
ing the President himself, are Christians. 
You have a cultural background of more 
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than 4,000 years. Today you have com- 
pulsory education at the age of 6, and your 
hundreds of universities, colleges, and tech- 
nical schools exchange brilliant students with 
our own. 

You are brave and stoical, industrious, 
honest, and honorable. Save for one minor 
interruption, we have always been at peace 
with you. During the difficult period of the 
settlement of our West, the importation of 
“cheap Chinese labor” brought with it a wave 
of alarmed misunderstanding and prejudice 
on the part of some of our people. There 
was no justification for this fear. Even 
under the 1930 census there were only 46,129 
Chinese people in our country. We have 
more than that number of European ref- 
ugees in a few months. 

Since February 12, 1912, China has been 
a member of the family of republics. I take 
this auspicious occasion in your gracious 
presence, as an indication of my unbounded 
admiration of a nation’s courage which has 
amazed the world, to introduce, this day, 
a bill to grant to the Chinese rights of entry 
to the United States and rights of citizen- 
ship. A people which have shared with us 
the common danger, and will share with us 
the eventual victory, a people which have 
earned our friendship, our gratitude, and our 
respect, have by the same token surely earned 
our franchise. 

Long live the Chinese Republic! 

I have the honor to remain, dear Madame, 

Respectfully yours, 
MARTIN J. KENNEDY. 
CARE OF CHINESE EMBASSY, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 25, 1943. 
Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. KENNEDY: Your letter dated Feb- 
ruary 17 enclosing a bill which you propose 
to introduce to Congress has just been re- 
ceived. 

I am indeed gratified that as each day 
Passes, better understanding between our 
two peoples is brought about by farsighted 
leaders on both sides to further solidify the 
traditional friendship between our two great 
countries. It is my sincere hope that this 
unexcelled friendship should shine as a torch 
to guide mankind for generations to come 
toward peace and good will. 

I am happy to say that Americans are al- 
ways warmly welcome in my country where 
they will find my people ever ready to receive 
them as friends from afar. I am pleased, 
therefore, to take this opportunity to convey 
to you my hearty congratulations for your 
far-sightedness. 

Cordially yours, 
MAYLING SOONG CHIANG. 


Compulsory Versus Voluntary 
Manpower Controls 
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HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
on the subject Manpower: Compulsory 
Versus Voluntary Controls, which I gave 
to the press on March 1. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Public concern over the problem of man- 
power and its allocation has assumed tre- 
mendous proportions in recent weeks. The 
American people are gravely concerned with 
the disnosition of this problem, for they 
realize that their fate as free individuals, 
the fate of the system of free enterprise, 
which built America, and the fate of our 
Nation and its Government hang in the 
balance. The manner in which this prob- 
Jem is handled and the philosophy which 
lies behind its administration, i. e., com- 
pulsion or voluntary cooperation, will leave 
an indelible mark upon American history 
for better or for worse. 

The most recent effort of these forces of 
compulsion has been the “work or fight” 
edict, which has emanated from high places. 
While, in the spirit of patriotic fervor and 
determined resolve upon complete military 
victory, this proposal has gained some public 
support, the yast majority of people look 
upon it as the most serious threat to the 
American system of democratic government 
and to the American system of free economic 
enterprise, that has ever emerged in our 
history. 

The production records which have been 
achieved in America over the years; and, 
especially, during this first year of war, 
stand as an irrevocable proof that no system 
of compulsion can begin to attain the ef- 
fective results of a free economic system. 
This system of compulsion; that is, freez- 
ing, or forcing, men into a given job, was 
carried out in both Italy and Germany. 
After the working man was frozen into his 
job, ‘ndustry was then taken over and ad- 
ministered by the Government. We all know 
what the results in these countries have 
been—loss of freedom, loss of right, stifling 
of progress, and constant social and eco- 
nomic deterioration, 

In this total war, America has committed 
herself to the destruction of slave systems 
everywhere in the world. It would be a most 
tragic and destructive thing if America, it- 
self, became enslaved while striving to de- 
stroy slavery in other lands. 

Hitler, himself, has proclaimed that any 
nation, which would seek to defeat him, must 
itself become a regimented dictatorship. I, 
for one, have no faith in the validity of this 
prophecy on the part of the German over- 
lord. 

But there is yet another danger in this 
system of compulsion. We have all seen the 
duplication, confusion, waste, and lack of 
accomplishment that has typified the efforts 
of those various administrative agencies that 
have been created to administer the various 
War programs. We have all beheld their 
meager accomplishments, their lack of fore- 
sight, and their continued encroachments 
upon the people. The failure on the part of 
the War Manpower Commission to produce a 
sound and workable policy leaves serious 
doubt as to the practicability of entrusting 
the all-important problem of manpower to 
the dictates of this agency. We must never 
permit the allocation of manpower to be- 
come bogged down in that endless chain of 
red tape, confusion, and uncertainty, that 
has become so marked in the efforts of other 
wartime bureaucracies. 

At the present time, in America, these 
bureaucracies are telling our citizens what to 
wear, how much to eat, what they can do 
with their time and money, and controlling 
their lives in a number of intimate ways. 
The American people have borne up remarka- 
bly well under this treatment; but I seriously 
question that they will accept, for a moment, 
the dictates of any bureau, which will seek 
to tell them where they can work, when they 
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can work, and for what rates of pay they can 
work. 

The American worker has always enjoyed 
freedom of choice and freedom of mobility. 
There is no reason now to expect him to sub- 
mit to any bureaucratic edict, which will 
break up his home by forcing him to take a 
job which may be many hundreds of miles 
away—a job which he may not be fit, and a 
job which he may not want, to do. I not only 
question the effective operation of a system 
of compulsion, but I seriously question the 
need for such a system at this time. It is 
my opinion that this is another grand scheme 
of social experimentation, which is being 
carried out in the guise of a war measure— 
an experiment in which the American people 
are being used as social guinea pigs, to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of another unnecessary 
New Deal enterprise. 

The manpower question is not a question 
to be resolved by America alone. When we 
consider this issue we must take into account 
the total manpower of all the Allied Nations, 
combined; and we must so use and distribute 
that manpower that the most effective use 
is made of every able-bodied man available 
to the United Nations’ cause. 

America, itself, has assumed the role of the 
arsenal and granary of the civilized world. 
This should be our fundamental concern 
and our prime function in this war against 
the Axis Powers. I believe, therefore, that in 
view of the large number of our men already 
under arms, we should now see to it that cur 
production and agricultural programs are 
supplied with manpower sufficient to insure 
their continued and complete success. 

Our pleas from China and Russia have not 
been for men. They have been for guns, 
planes, tanks, food, and all the other mate- 
rials which are necessary to carry on a mod- 
ern war, 

China and Russia simply do not have the 
industrial capacity necessary to absorb or 
occupy their vast manpower reserves in any 
concerted production effort. They are in- 
creasingly dependent upon the advanced 
technology and productive ability of the 
United States to supply their material needs. 

With respect to the allocation of our own 
manpower, I believe that two fundamental 
principles should be our guideposts and our 
directives: First, I believe that we should 
make every effort to safeguard the system of 
free enterprise which has built America, and 
to see to it that the driving force of incentive 
is not diminished or blotted out. The Amer- 
ican farmer, the American workman, the 
American manager have always been inspired 
by the system of incentives and rewards, 
which has marked America’s economic de- 
velopment. This incentive has done more 
than any other one thing to build up and 
sustain the great productive powers of our 
people. 

After we have secured this system of in- 
centive against encroachment, we should 
then see to it that a balance is struck be- 
tween our civilian and military economies, 
to the end that we do not undertake such 
gigantic military commitments that they 
will break the back of our production ma- 
chinery, and impair its effectiveness for years 
to come. 

The production problem now confronting 
America is not merely that of supplying our 
own Army, for not only is America com- 
mitted to feed, clothe, and equip its own 
Army, it is also committed to the feeding, 
clothing, and equipping the vast armies of 
our allies, which number into the many 
millions of men. 

We must, therefore, compute the man- 
power needs of our productive economy on 
the basis of supplying the military machines 
of all the United Nations, and not merely 
upon the basis of supplying our own armed 
forces, the needs of which, in fact, represent 
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only a small portion of the total volume of 
war production which must come from the 
United States. 

Sound policy must look to war and food 
production programs based on an American 
system which respects our fundamental in- 
stitutions, and which respects the voluntary 
capacities of the American people. The con- 
tinued drafting of family men can only bring 
with it dire dislocations and serious reper- 
cussions. 

Food production is another example of 
New Deal muddling and lack of coordinated 
planning. Faced with the tremendous need 
for increased food production, the New Deal 
bureaucrats still labor under the delusion of 
scarcity, The farmer has been given neither 
the manpower nor the machinery nor the 
prices necessary to attain the goals of in- 
creased food production. 

No less a critic than former President Her- 
bert Hoover, whose broad experience and ex- 
tensive background permit him to speak out 
upon these issues with no little authority, 
has said that we must be very careful in the 
allocation of our manpower, to see to it that 
we do not commit ourselves to military poli- 
cies so gigantic that they destroy our produe- 
tive powers—for it is well known that a col- 
lapse on the production front would lead to 
inevitable defeat on the field of battle. 

As was pointed out by Mr. Hoover, our 
production economy and our system of eco- 
nomic life can be sustained only if we retain 
adequate incentives and adequate reserves of 
manpower in those vital areas. 

Mr. Hoover also pointed out that this 
great and productive Nation stands in immi- 
nent danger of going hungry. This is an in- 
controvertible and shameful fact. 

Immediate provision must be made to re- 
lease the restrictions which have been paced 
upon agriculture over the last decade, so that 
the farmer may proceed with production 
without fear of penalty or reprisal. Farm 
labor must be secured to the farmer, That 
is a step fundamental to every other aspect 
of the war effort. 

Moreover, gasoline and farm machinery 
must be provided in sufficient quantity, if the 
food production program is not to collapse. 
There is no group in the American economy, 
other than the farmer, which has been dealt 
such heavy blows by these ill-conceived and 
ill-administered plans of the New Deal 
bureaucracy. If adjustments are not im- 
mediately forthcoming, America and her 
allies will be in for a serious time. 

The recent directives of the War Man- 
power Commission—indefinite, obscure, and 
uncertain as they are—clearly indicate that 
no well-planned and well-coordinated policy 
has been created by this Commission. The 
attitude which this executive department has 
shown has caused great misgivings among a 
vast portion of the people. 

The continued insistence of the War Man- 
power Commission, and the Selective Service 
System, on drafting all men within the age 
group of 18 to 38, without respect to de- 
pendency, without respect to the home and 
without respect to the family, has only 
served to shake the public confidence. 

It is to be strongly hoped that the allo- 
cation of manpower does not remain long in 
the power of this executive bureau, there to 
meet with the same inconsistency and mal- 
administrations that have marked its ef- 
forts thus far. 

On the contrary, I am very firmly convinced 
that the American people will respond to 
every legitimate demand that is placed upon 
them, and will fulfill every need occasioned 
by the war; and that they will fully execute 
all America’s commitments in this great 
struggle; and that they will do it on a volun- 
tary and cooperative basis, without the du- 
bious help of any dictatorial, or bureaucratic, 
compulsion. 
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HON. CHAN GURNEY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a statement made by Lt. 
Gen. Brehon Somervell, commanding 
general, Services of Supply, at the War 
Department Building yesterday, March 
10, at the end of the first year of the 
Services of Supply. The statement was 
made to the personnel of this branch of 
the War Department, and was in the 
nature of a message to those making 
up that branch, and to the country in 
general. 

In my opinion, this was a wonderful 
talk, and very much worth while. The 
statement was made by one of the con- 
spicuous men of the Army, not so much 
because of his high rank, but because 
of the extremely good job he and his 
department are doing. I ask that the 
statement may appear in the RECORD in 
full. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Services of Supply is 1 year old. 

It has been a momentous year. In 12 
short months we have created within the 
War Department one of the largest organiza- 
tions for service ever conceived by man; we 
have staffed it competently; -we have set ob- 
jectives that most men insisted could not be 
reached in twice 12 months. We have at- 
tained thcse objectives. 

The first phase of our job has been accom- 
plished with great credit to you and to the 
organization as a whole. We are well into 
the second phase. It, too, will be accom- 
plished. There is no obstacle so great that, 
working together, we cannot overcome it. 

Let us look briefly at what we have done 
80 far. 

We have procured 617.000, 000, worth 
of supplies and equipment for the Army. 

In that huge task we have never permitted 
the urge for increased production to retard 
the development of new and improved 
Weapons or to interfere with making the 
finest quality of articles for our fighting men. 
During the year, we have brought many im- 
portant weapons into production. This in- 
cludes the new medium tank, several cali- 
bers of self-propelled artillery, radio for 
previously unknown uses, and many other 
important items. 

We have accepted delivery on a large por- 
tion of this immense program. We are 
speeding delivery on the remainder. 

We have inducted, classified, and assigned 
more than 4,000,000 men. 

We have fed these men adequately, clothed 
them, housed them, and have kept them weil. 

We have constructed $6,000,000,000 worth 
of military facilities. 

We have moved over 1,000,000 men and 
14,000,000 tons of supplies and handled mil- 
lions of domestic movements. 

We have set up an administrative organi- 
zation for the largest American Army in his- 
tory, and have made that organization func- 
tion. 


To the military and civilian personnel in 
the Services of Supply, I here and now say: 
“Well done.” 

To our associates in the other branches 
of the armed services, to our fellow workers 
in industry and commercial life and in the 
other governmental agencies, I offer my deep- 
est gratitude. 

Your achievements are of such magnitude 
that no single pair of eyes can see them all 
at once, no single mind encompass all of 
them. Therefore, let us study them part by 
part, so that knowing the parts we can better 
judge the whole. 

Let us first look at your procurement 
efforts. You were harried and harassed by 
the necessity of getting immediate results 
and by many changes of plans. 

These changes were inevitable. The fluidity 
of war, the stress of shortages first in one raw 
material and then in another, the unpre- 
dictable shifts of enemy strategy, our experi- 
ence on the field of battle—all these required 
revision from time to time of the Army supply 
program, There will be many revisions in 
the future. War is never static; our plans 
never can be permanently fixed. 

But in spite of these obstacles we pressed 
forward steadily. We are still moving for- 
ward. We will continue to move forward at 
increasing speed. 

With the cooperation of the War Produc- 
tion Board we will carry out our responsi- 
bilities under the. controlled-materials plan. 
We are making good progress in the renego- 
tiation of contracts and in so doing we con- 
tribute our share to the general effort to 
prevent inflation and dislocation. Also, with 
the aid of the War Production Board, we 
materially increased the use of small plants 
geared to the war effort. We will further 
increase the use of these small facilities, 

In our first year we systematized our rela- 
tions with the other United Nations on all 
questions of supply procurement and muni- 
tions assignment. Our relations with our 
allies are on a sound basis of mutual under- 
standing. This is an achievement of which 
we all may be proud. 

Having obtained the supplies, it was our 
duty to make sure that they quickly reached 
the hands of troops. This we did, without 
maintaining excessive inventories. 

The part you played in logistics overseas, 
and especially with regard to the African 
campaign, was superb. You were given a job 
to do; you did it. At the same time you kept 
that other long pipe line full—to the south- 
west Pacific. Only a well-geared, well-oiled, 
smooth-running machine could have accom- 
plished so much, so well, so quickly. When 
you are called upon to perform similar feats 
in the future, I know you will succeed as well. 

Without skill, loyalty, and immense efforts 
in the administrative services, we could not 
have succeeded. Without the benefit of hard- 
working, self-denying staff divisions our plans 
would have bogged down, Without the com- 
plete cooperation of every one of the supply 
services we would have failed. 

There is time to mention each service and 
division only briefly. Our personnel activities 
have become increasingly important. Man- 
power in all its phases—in the armed forces, 
in agriculture, and in industry—is rapidly be- 
coming a most vexing national problem. We 
have solved many manpower difficulties and 
many others are in process of solution. 

We have laid a good foundation for the 
better use of both civilian and military per- 
sonnel. The officer shortage with which we 
began the year has been greatly relieved; 
civilian personnel is more efficient and more 
properly used. We have placed increasing 
emphasis on training, on the greater utiliza- 
tion of women, on the curtailment of paper 
work. We have aided in the settlement of 
many labor disputes. 
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We have prepared the greatest single long- 
range educational program ever set up in a 
single generation and have done it in a few 
short months. I refer to our training pro- 
gram in American colleges and our preinduc- 
tion courses in our high schools. The latter, 
already functioning, will save millions of 
man-hours of instruction of new soldiers; 
the former will provide the technicians and 
specialists we need in mechanized war. Our 
plans to keep high the morale of troops are 
being realized. We are supplying men where 
they are needed. We have expanded our fa- 
cilities for training officers and men and are 
improving our methods of instruction. 

In the administrative services I want to 
mention the organization of the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, their fine accomplish- 
ments, and the difficulties still to be over- 
come in the expansion of that corps. 

We have amalgamated the National Guard 
and the Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps into the Army of the United States on 
time and with little waste motion. 

In this day of enemy-inspired hatreds our 
chaplains have led the way in the cooperation 
of all faiths. They have done their job well. 

The high standards of justice maintained in 
the Army are a credit to the Judge Advocate 
General. Prompt payment of nearly $4,000,- 
000,000 a month, with almost a complete ab- 
sence of peculation, is a tribute to the effi- 
ciency of the office of the Chief of Finance. 
The fact that only last week investigators 
announced that there had been almost no 
sabotage in our industrial plants proves that 
the office of the Provost Marshal General is 
on its toes. We are proud of the spirit in- 
stilled in our Corps of Military Police. 

Our Army Exchange Service has taken half 
a billion dollars’ worth of every-day needs to 
soldiers stationed far from retail trading 
centers. 

We all know about the splendid job of 
standardization, simplification, and decen- 
tralization carried out by The Adjutant Gen- 
eral. In this department I want particularly 
to mention the advances the Army Postal 
Service has made, and especially the establish- 
ment of V-mail. 

Let us look briefly at the accomplishments 
of the Supply Services. Army Ordnance in 
this 1 year has expanded production seven 
times. Establishment of the Ordnance Auto- 
motive Center at Detroit has speeded produc- 
tion and simplified procedures. We have de- 
veloped new weapons—some so revolutionary 
that they quickly modified the science of tac- 
tics. Other new weapons are in process now. 
We have redesigned old weapons to procure 
greater efficiency. We have established pro- 
duction-control methods which give us 
maximum flexibility in meeting the changing 
demands of war. 

Every American should be proud of the 
Ma tank. In spite of fireside strategists, the 
men who actually know insist that this is 
the finest tank on the battlefield. We are 
producing ordnance in imemnse quantity. 
In the First World War our allies furnished 
most of our artillery; all our tanks. Today the 
situation is reversed. We must not only sup- 
ply all our own weapons but vast quantities 
for the other United Nations. This we are 
doing. The quantity and the quality of the 
arms flowing from our arsenais to all the 
world’s battle fronts surely must be ominous 
to our enemies. 

New types of clothing to fit new types of 
war, new rations to meet new conditions and 
world-wide shortages and still maintain a 
balanced, adequate diet, plus the ability to 
keep up with procurement schedules, are the 
outstanding accomplishments of our Office of 
Quartermaster General in the first year of 
Services of Supply 

Completion on time of the greatest con- 
struction program in history, the training of 
large numbers of combat troops, and the con- 
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tribution to a new phase of aerial warfare 
through the development of steel landing 
mats are high lights in the work of our 
engineers, 

The fact that only about 1 percent of our 
troops are disabled through iliness, less than 
3 percent from all causes, and that those 
wounded in battle are given prompt and ade- 
quate treatment, is proof that our Medical 
Corps lives up to its finest traditions. The 
development of new uses for sulfa drugs by 
Army doctors, new antimalaria measures, the 
extensive application of blood plasma, and 
new, quick evacuation methods for the 
wounded are examples of the forward-looking 
plans of our Medical Corps. 

Working in secrecy, our Signal Corps has 
revolutionized communications and detec- 
tion devices that will affect not only the win- 
ning of the war but the daily lives of all 
people in the peaceful years to come. 

The movement of men and supplies by our 
Transportation Corps in our first year has 
been one of our outstanding accomplish- 
ments. Working in conjunction with the 
Navy and the Maritime Commission, we haye 
shipped overseas six times the volume of 
supplies we did in the first year of the First 
World War, two and a half times as many 
men; this in spite of the much longer dis- 
tances now involved. We are prepared to do 
nearly three times as much this year. Next 
year we will increase the volume even more. 

We have produced a million incendiary 
bombs in our first year of Services of Supply. 
At the same time we trained all our troops 
to defend themselves against gas. 

In all our efforts we have never lost sight 
of the necessity for conservation. Evidences 
of this are found in our manufacturing proc- 
esses and in the reduction of waste in gar- 
rison and in the field. 

Let us not forget our service commands. 
Our plan to decentralize authority and re- 
sponsibility has worked out even better than 
we had hoped, These commands are giving 
daily evidence of their effectiveness. 

All of the accomplishments would have 
been impossible without the active support 
of the Secretary, the Chief of Staff, the Under 
Secretary, and the Assistant Secretaries. All 
have given us the inspiration of their leader- 
ship and their unstinted support. We should 
never forget this. We are similarly indebted 
to our associates, the air and ground forces 
and the General Staff for their sympathetic 
handling of our common problems and their 
cooperation in their solution. 

At this point I want to leave behind us 
what we have accomplished and examine 
briefly what lies ahead, Of course, we have 
not solved all last year's problems. In addi- 
tion, we shall soon meet other major problems 
that fall into four categories. 

First is procurement. Here on the whole 
we are in good shape. With few exceptions, 
we have met the needs for supplies and 
equipment. We have met them on time. 
In spite of the fact that required production 
this year is two times as great as for 1942, 
I feel that, in general, we have taken the 
necessary steps to insure the accomplish- 
ment of the 1943 program. The major areas 
in which we must concentrate our procure- 
ment effort are briefly these: 

We must continue our drive to get deliv- 
erles at a tempo greater than last December. 
Our record in January was not too good. We 
dare not fall so far behind in the first 6 
months that we need to make up a deficit 
later. The time to get production is early 
in the year and not at the end. Only our 
determination to help the Air Forces and the 
Navy is holding us back now and even with 
the deference we are paying to the needs of 
sister services, materials are becoming avail- 
able which will make the required speed-up 
possible. 


I am told that our preparations for car- 
rying out the Corps of Military Police and 
our execution under this plan to date are 
superior to that of any other agency in Wash- 
ington. I believe that this is true. I also 
know that we cannot yet check off Corps of 
Military Police as something we have accom- 
plished and reduced to routine. Bills of ma- 
terials are not all they should be; our esti- 
mates need greater accuracy; our schedules 
are not yet perfect. We have not perfected our 
organization or our procedures in all echelons 
for administering the Corps of Military Police. 
However, I am still confident that the Corps 
of Military Police will work and must be made 
to work. Recent changes in the War Produc- 
tion Board have not affected this picture, and 
I am convinced we can count on its coopera- 
tion. Certain Supply Services have made a 
tremendous drive in the past few months in 
our scheduling of production. We must keep 
up this pressure until scheduling is one of 
the things behind us. 

With increasing operations overseas we 
must pay particular attention to learning the 
needs and to revising models to meet the 
flaws disclosed in combat. We must provide 
promptly all new items of equipment and 
improve existing types as dictated by combat 
experience. 

The next major category of present and 
future problems is the supply of our armies 
in the field. This encompasses storage, dis- 
tribution, transportation, maintenance, re- 
habilitation, and salvage. Our supply op- 
erations must be geared to and ahead of our 
forces in active theaters of operations. The 
major items in this field are these: 

Maintenance, repair, and spare parts. I be- 
lieve none of you is satisfied with this par- 
ticular activity in the continental United 
States. Special attention must be extended 
to our forces overseas. 

Warehousing needs improved organization 
and more streamlined methods. Use of per- 
sonnel in our depots can be greatly improved. 

Stock or inventory control requires imme- 
diate attention. We must have a simple, 
uniform mechanism to distribute and redis- 
tribute supplies and equipment in the right 
quantities at the right time. I fear that 
here we are going through too much paper 
work without getting corresponding results. 
The new stock control should help on all 
fronts on this problem. 

The whole field of transportation will con- 
tinue to require our best efforts. Making the 
best use of limited shipping, we must gear 
our activities to know and meet the needs 
of theaters of operations. Our relations with 
the War Shipping Administration are ex- 
cellent, and our working relationships are 
improving. This is a war of transportation, 
and no effort must be spared to reach 100 
percent efficiency. 

Finally, we must insure a systematic and 
efficient flow of supply through our manufac- 
turers, through our depots and ports to the 
debarkation ports. We must intensify our 
efforts to make sure that troops going over- 
seas leave with full equipment. 

Thirdly, there is a category of problems 
which I term “management.” This past year 
we have built an organization. We have 
been producing and getting to the users the 
supplies, equipment, and services that are 
our mission. Some of the latter have been 
done by brute strength and awkwardness, 
much of it hand-to-mouth. We have been 
pushed by immediate problems, have solved 
day by day the many major crises that arose. 
For most of you it has required long hours 
and strenuous efforts. On the whole, we now 
are providing a steady flow of the things we 
must provide. We have reached a consider- 
able degree of stability in organization and 
in results. We now should devote more at- 
tention to internal management, to tech- 
niques to secure our end results with the 
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least waste of effort. We must critically 
examine methods and procedures. We must 
develop simplified, coordinated systems. We 
should establish such routines that we are 
not plagued day after day by minor crises. 

We must again and again simplify our 
work, eliminate nonessential procedures, ac- 
tivities, reports, records, and other paper 
work. We must eradicate duplications, 
overlapping, and conflict. We need to in- 
Stall the best practices of specific elements 
of the organization throughout all elements. 
We need to decentralize further the func- 
tions and authority to field installations. In 
other words, to use a hackneyed phrase, we 
need to streamline our management tech- 
niques and methods. 

Finally, as a fourth major category of the 
problems we face I would like to speak of 
the program which General Styer recently 
inaugurated for the more effective use of per- 
sonnel. This is serious. Any unnecessary 
drain on manpower is becoming increasingly 
inexcusable. In the urge to get results we 
have not been too careful in limiting per- 
sonnel, We got the results—we did the right 
thing, but the time arrived toward the end 
of the year to consolidate our position. This 
program is an attempt—and a good one—to 
get this problem out of the talking stage and 
on the road to tangible results. You have 
already received some, and you will receive 
more instructions on specific measures which 
must be carried out. The whole personnel 
problem can only be solved by commander 
through command channels. I want you to 
give these matters your personal attention. 
Don’t be driven into this—take the bit in 
your teeth—forge ahead on your own initi- 
ative, 

I have said many times that this is a world 
of people and not of tanks and guns, Al- 
though sound organization structure and a 
simple and coordinated framework of sys- 
tems and procedures are essential in any 
complex undertaking, they are useless with- 
out good leaders, We, you and I, are the lead- 
ers. Success or failure depends on us. We 
must not lose our sense of urgency. We must 
have the same intense drive that is required of 
troops in the front lines. We must see situ- 
ations as they actually are instead of as we 
hope them to be. We must have such an 
overwhelming indignation upon the discov- 
ery of delays, ineffectiveness, or unsatisfac- 
tory conditions that we move ruthlessly to 
remedy them and remedy them at once. We 
must not fall into pitfalls of empire building 
and jurisdictional jealousies. 

Much of our work throws us in contact 
with other agencies, our allies, the Navy, 
civilian bureaus and departments, other 
branches of the War Department. Our rela- 
tions with these are of the best. 

We must get results. We may become im- 
patient with delays that cooperation with 
other agencies inevitably entails. Let us 
not under any circumstances be irked by 
these contacts—let us not become intolerant 
of their views and problems and let us not 
under any provocation, no matter how great, 
be drawn into useless bickering which turns 
our blood into bile and taunts us into anger 
against those with whom we should work in 
harmony. Remember it is the Japs and Ger- 
mans we hate and it is the Army's job to 
put them to the sword and not those who 
work with us to that end. 

Our motives, our capacity, and even our 
integrity will be questioned. One would be 
less than human not to be disturbed by such 
attacks. Our duty to our country, our jobs, 
and ourselves, however, demands that we ig- 
nore them. No matter how difficult it may 
be, our faith in our cause and in ourselves 
must rid our systems of this poison and keep 
us from retaliation. 

As I said on my return from my recent 
overseas trip, I was impressed by the unity 
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of purpose and action everywhere. We can- 
not afford to engage in any intra-Services of 
Supply battles or in the battle of Washington. 
There is only one real battle going on in the 
whole world right now. Each of you is con- 
tributing to it. Each can be responsible for 
your share of ultimate victory. 

Although we have done well, we must not 
rest on our accomplishments. The future 
will place even greater requirements on us. 
We have worked hard. We shall have to work 
harder. 

There is not much glamour or glory in our 
work. All of us would prefer a combat as- 
signment. All of us cannot be there. Our 
satisfaction must come from a personal 
sense of work well done each day—from the 
realization that our work must be done if 
the fight is to be won. To this satisfaction 
I wish to add my deep appreciation of your 
accomplishments, my thanks for your out- 
standing loyalty to me and devotion to the 
work of the organization. 


A Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
1942 heavy increases were made in per- 
sonal income taxes because of heavy ex- 
penditures for war purposes. The in- 
crease, for instance, on a net taxable in- 
come of $5.000 resulted in a 1942 liability 
substantially equal to the combined lia- 
bility of the previous 5 years. Prior to 
1942 the largest tax collected from this 
source was $3,262,000,000. The personal 
income-tax liability for 1942 is now esti- 
mated at approximately $10,000,000,000, 
and for 1943 at approximately $13,000,- 
000,000. The number of taxpayers who 
will be liable for the payment of income 
taxes on 1943 income is now estimated at 
44,000,000. K 

In view of the tremendous increase in 
the number of income-tax payers and the 
amount they are required to pay, the 
Ways and Means Committee started 
hearings some weeks ago on various pro- 
posals, including that of Mr. Beardsley 
_ Ruml, to establish what was called a pay- 
as-you-go plan with respect to personal 
income taxes which included two major 
objectives: First, to make as many tax- 
payers as possible current; and second, 
by withholding at the source to facilitate 
both the payment and the collection of 
income taxes. In the course of those 
hearings, I proposed a plan, since re- 
ferred to sometimes in the press as the 
Robertson plan. I introduced no bill, 
stating at the time that I offered a plan 
for analysis, discussion, and considera- 
tion, and with the further understanding 
if someone offered what appeared to me 
to be a better plan I wished to be free 
to support it. 

After weeks of hearings and of execu- 
tive sessions, no one offered what to me 
appeared to be a better solution for what 


is, frankly, a difficult problem and one 
for which there is no perfect solution. 
Therefore, throughout all of the delibera- 
tions of our committee I consistently sup- 
ported the proposal I had first made. In 
view of the fact that the proposal has 
never been put in bill form, or adequately 
explained except in the executive ses- 
sions of the Ways and Means Committee, 
I am placing in the CONGRESSIONAL Rec- 
orp, for the benefit of those who may wish 
a clear understanding of what I proposed, 
the following explanation of that plan: 


A. OBJECTIVE OF PLAN 


The plan described below is designed to 
initiate collection at source at the highest 
practicable rate and thus to get the great 
majority of taxpayers on a current basis 
while completely avoiding any doubling up 
of tax payments, that is, payment of more 
than 1 year's tax at current rates in 1 year. 


B. DESCRIPTION OF PLAN 


1. Collect March 15 and June 15, 1943, in- 
stallments of 1942 tax liabilities, as provided 
under present law. Treat the part of these 
payments corresponding to the basic Hability 
(6 percent normal tax plus 13 percent of 
surtax net income) as advance payments of 
1943 basic liabilities. Treat the payments in 
excess of the basic payment as payments of 
1942 taxes. 

2. Require September 15 and December 15 
installments on 1942 tax only with respect 
to liabilities in excess of the basic liability. 

3. Forgive the basic liability on 1942 in- 
come. 

4. Begin collection at source from wages 
and salaries, and, possibly dividends July 1, 
1943, at a rate sufficient to cover basic liabil- 
ity of 6 percent normal tax and 13 percent 
surtax. 

5. For income not subject to collection at 
source begin current payments of basic lia- 
bilities with the third quarter of 1943 on 
the basis of simple quarterly statements of 
income, permitting the use of 1942 income as 
a presumptive basis where desired. 

6. Collect the balance of liability above the 
basic liabilities in the year following receipt 
of income as under existing law. 


Taste I—Amount of tax that would be col- 
lected at source for selected levels of net 
income if collection at source were at a 
rate sufficient to collect normal tar and 
surtaz at the first bracket rate; married 
person, no dependents 


Amount 
collected 
at source 
to as a per- 
eent of 
total 
liability 


Net income 
before 


personal 
exemptions ! 


Wr 232 100.0 
ss 324 100.0 
AEROS. 508 95. 5 
602 92.8 

876 88.3 

1,24 81.2 

1, 612 74.9 

2, 538 1, 514 62.6 

3, 488 2, 964 54.1 

3 4, 438 4.782 48.1 
es. 9, 188 16, 140 36.3 
18, 688 45, 372 29.2 

94,688 | 319, 312 22.9 

180, 688 | 664, 312 22.2 

949, 688 |3, 424, 312 21.7 


Maximum earned net income assumed. 
1 Excluding Victory tax. 
Normal tax and 13 percent of surtax net income, 
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TaBLE Il.—Approzrimate distribution of in- 
come recipients tazable in calendar year 
1943 by percentage of total liabilities dis- 
charged currently under Robertson plan 


3 Cumula- * 
‘umber | Percent- | tive per- Maximum 
totai iby of taxable} age of all| centage | amount 
eat ante — —.— a ari discharged 
recipients} income | taxable dis 
‘currently (millions) recipients income | currently 
recipients 
38.7 88.8 88.8 0 
4.2 9.6 98.4 $90 
3 7 99. 1 550 
3 7 99. 8 4.200 
1 2 100. 0 115, 000 
002 00⁵ 100.0 
436 ̃ ꝗ 100.0 AER F 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS REGARDING THE PLAN 


1. What was the objective of the plan? 

The plan proposed arose out of the problem 
of collecting at source the largest practicable 
rate, placing the mass of taxpayers current 
under a convenient collection system, with 
the minimum difficulty in transition. A 
plan presented by the Treasury to the Ways 
and Means Committee in 1942 was subject to 
the objection that more than 1 year’s tax 
was collected in 1 year, The plan of starting 
collection at source at the basic liability of 
6 percent normal tax and 13 percent surtax 
while canceling the same amount of prior 
years’ liability makes possible the maximum 
practicable collection at source while avoid- 
ing paying 2 years’ taxes in 1. 

The objective of the Ruml plan stressed by 
Mr. Ruml was getting taxpayers out of debt 
to the Government. The only way of doing 
that at once without complete doubling up 
is by the forgiveness of a year’s tax. 

Plans involving no forgiveness but spread- 
ing the doubling up payments over several 
years would not get taxpayers current and 
would not collect the deferred amount at 
source but would increase the revenue during 
the period of postponed payment. 

2. How does the plan avoid doubling up 
tax collections? 

Under the plan the basic liability of 6 per- 
cent normal tax and 13 percent surtax would 
be collected currently during the year in 
which the income is received. The balance 
would be collected in the following year as 
under the present law. Since the basic lia- 
bility for 1 year is canceled the current col- 
lection of the basic liability replaces the pres- 
ent collection in the following year without 
any doubling up. 

3, What percentage of taxpayers are made 
current under the plan? 

Taxpayers whose incomes do not exceed 
the first surtax bracket are made current 
under the plan. Ninety percent of all tax- 
payers are in this group and are made fully 
current. For most of the rest of the tax- 
payers the amount collected currently would 
be the greater part of their total liability. 
For example, for a net income of $10,000 
before exemptions the basic Liability col- 
lected currently would amount to approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the total liability, 
There would be only 1 taxpayer in 100 for 
whom the amount collected currently was 
less than 75 percent of his total liability. 
The accompanying tables indicate the pro- 
portions of tax paid currently at various 
levels and the numbers of taxpayers involved, 

4. How much cancelation of Habilities 
would be involved? 

The plan involves the cancelation of ap- 
proximately 87,600,000,000 out of a total of 
$10,000,000,000 liability for 1942. 

5. How is the canceldtion of the liabilities 
distributed as compared to a plan under 
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which a percentage of 1 year’s tax would be 
forgiven? 

Under the plan the lower incomes would 
receive relatively more cancelation and the 
higher incomes relatively less than under a 
plan providing for the forgiveness of all or a 
percentage of the liability. 

6. Is not the best plan the one that forgives 
the least? 

Not necessarily. The distribution of the 
forgiveness is very important. The forgive- 
ness at the bottom can readily be offset by 
a higher rate of tax on the same general in- 
come group in later years, but forgiveness 
at the top cannot be offset by tax increases 
on the same income group in later years, 
because the rates of tax on that group are 
already very high. Forgiveness of large 
amounts for persons in the higher income 
brackets thus inevitably means a redistribu- 
tion of tax burden from higher to lower 
incomes. 

Cancelation of one-half the liabilities 
would amount to $6,000,000,000 for 1943 and 
$5,000,000,000 for 1942 whereas the cancela- 
tion of 1942 basic liabilities amounts to $7,- 
600,000,000; this is $1,600,000,000 and $2,600,- 
000,000, respectively, more than cancelation 
of one-half of 1943 or one-half of 1942 lia- 
bilities. However, the cancelation of a uni- 
form percentage up and down the income 
scale would give a less equal distribution 
than cancelation of only the basic liabilities. 

7. How would current collection be made 
on incomes not subject to collection at 
source? 

One of several methods might be used, in- 
cluding the presumptive method suggested 
by Mr. Ruml. However, the simplest method 
would probably be to have the taxpayer de- 
clare his approximate income each quarter 
and pay the basic tax on that income, making 
final adjustments in his annual return. The 
quarterly statement would be extremely 
brief. Gross under-reporting of income dur- 
ing the year would be penalized by adding a 
percentage to the amount of the tax. 

8. Would the plan involve revenue loss to 
the Government? 

As long as incomes continue to rise, the 
speeding up of collection would increase the 
current receipts to the Government. 

9, Cannot forgiveness under any plan be 
offset by simply raising rates? 

The revenue can be made up by raising 
rates. The burden cannot be placed on the 
same persons since some people will have 
more income in 1942 than in other years and 
others will have less. Moreover, the burden 
cannot be placed on the same income groups 
generally if large amounts of forgiveness are 
allowed in the higher brackets since the 
rates at such brackets are already at a very 
high level. 

10. Is the fact that the plan does not make 
the higher income groups entirely current a 
defect? 

The answer depends on the point of view 
and the way in which people are to be made 
current. From the higher income taxpayer's 
point of view, if the alternative to the plan 
is that of being made fully current through 
complete forgiveness, the failure to give that 
complete forgiveness will no doubt be con- 
sidered by him a defect. If, however, the 
taxpayer is to be made completely current 
not through forgiveness but through spread- 
ing the doubled-up tax over a period of years, 
he may prefer not to be any more current 
than the plan provides, since under it he 
can, as at present, borrow tax money, inter- 
est-free, from the Government for a period 
of about a year. 

It should also be noted that any plan in- 
volving doubling up does not make the tax- 
payer completely current until he has paid 
his deferred installments. 


Under the Ruml plan, or any plan rigidly 
adhering to the presumptive basis for com- 
puting a tentative tax, there will be in many 
if not all years more taxpayers who are not 
fully current than under the plan. This is 
due to the fact that a very large proportion 
of the incomes fluctuate from year to year 
and this fluctuation is reflected in necessary 
adjustments, sometimes very substantial, in 
the form of additional tax assessments or 
credits and refunds in the following year. 

11. How does the plan compare with plans 
involving full forgiveness of a year’s tax or 
half of a year's tax for everyone, as regards 
treating all taxpayers alike? 

To begin with, it may not be particularly 
important to treat all taxpayers alike under 
any specific formula. In effect, what is being 
done by any plan involving forgiveness 18 to 
write a new lower-rate schedule for 1 year, 
Within limits set by the other objectives 
which are to be achieved the problem is to 
make the new rate schedule a fair one in the 
minds of the committee. 

Moreover, what constitutes “treating tax- 
payers alike” depends on the standard ac- 
cepted as equitable. A few comparisons 
may be of assistance. 

The plan treats all taxpayers alike in the 
same sense that changes in personal exemp- 
tions treat them alike and in the same man- 
ner in which the reduction in income taxes 
for the year 1929 treated them alike. Under 
the plan the same reduction in rate per 
dollar of income is applied to all dollars 
of income of all taxpayers. In effect it Is a 
flat rate income tax in reverse. 

The Rum! plan and plans involving can- 
celing 50 percent of the tax treat all tax- 
payers alike in the sense that all or a uni- 
form percentage of tax is forgiven for every- 
one. The burden distribution resulting 
under this method of treating all alike may 
be considered very undesirable. 

Another comparison is how much the 
wealth of the taxpayer is increased as com- 
pared to his income after taxes, which is 
his source of new saving. The Rum! plan, 
one-half of the Ruml plan, and the plan 
herein proposed increase the wealth of the 
taxpayer with various-sized incomes as 
follows: 


Amount forgiven 


Income 

Income falter 1942 
tax Robert- 
son plan 
$1,000,000... .. vee $189, 688 
240000. 2 8 11.613 


Another comparison concerns how much of 
the increased tax burden imposed since Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, to pay for the defense and war 
programs would be eliminated by the for- 
giveness. The effects or burden under the 
Rumi plan, one-half the Ruml plan, and the 
proposed plan are as follows: 


1942, over 
prior law 


$267, 000 
62, 833 
2, 740 
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Tantx III. - Comparison of amount of tax that 
would ve forgiven under alternative pro- 
posals; married person, no dependents 


Amount forgiven 


Net income before | Income tax, 


personal exemp- | present | One-hall of 
tions“ law ? income tax | Basic lia- 
under pres-| bility * 

ent law : 
S . B E AEN EN 

1,500. $48 $24 
103 52 108 
140 70 140 
232 116 232 
324 162 3H 

£32 266, 
746 373 692 
92 406 876 
1, 532 766 1, 244 
2.152 1, 076 1,612 
4, 052 2, 026 2, 538 
6, 452 „ 226 3, 488 
9, 220 4, 610 4, 438 
25, 328 664 9, 188 
„ 060 32, 030 18, 688 
414, 000 207, 000 04, 688 
54, 000 427, 000 189, 688 
4, 374,000 | 2, 187, 000 949, 683 


1 Maximum earned income assumed, 

4 Excludes Victory tax. 

Basie liability is 6 percent of normal tax net income 
plus 13 percent of surtax net income. 

Taste IV.—E£ffective income-taz rates under 
present law, under the 1941 act, and under 
various plans canceling part of 1942 lia- 
bilities; + married persons, no dependents 


Tax after 
eee 
Tax after 
ference 
canceling 
Net income | Tax | Tax ball oe e Paes 
before per- underfunder tax | tax and an 


sonal ex- | 1942 | 1941 | under | surtax at y 
first 
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emption act | act | 1942 Lc 
act ee puted at 
1942 
exemp- 
5 tions 
Per- | Per- 
cent | cent | Percent) Percent | Percent 
8.2. 1.6 |... 1. 
5.71.3 2.9 2. 
7.0 2.1 3.5 3. 
9.8] 3.6 4.6 4. 
10.8 46 5.4 5. 
13.3 6.2 6.7 6 10 
14.9 7.5 7.5 1.1 8. 
16.5 [ 87 8.3 1.9 9. 
10. 2 10.9 9.6 3.6 11. 
21.5 | 13. 1 10.8 5.4 13. 
27.0 | 18.3 13.5 10,1 18. 
32.3 23. 1 16. 1 14.8 23. 
36.9 | 27.5 18.4 19,1 28. 
-| 50.7 | 40.9 25.3 32.3 41. 
64.1 | 52,7 32.0 45.4 52. 
82.8 | 69.0 41.4 63. 9 69. 
-| 85.4 | 73.3 42.7 66.4 73. 
87.5 | 78. 5 43.7 68, 5 78. 
All figures exclude the Victory tax. 


Advertising War Savings Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 
IN THE Te EE ANAE 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, a merit- 
ed tribute to the advertising men and 
businessmen of the country for their 
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splendid part in the sale of War Savings 
bonds is contained in a letter I have re- 
ceived from William H. Rankin, head of 
the New York firm of Wiliam H. Ran- 
kin Co., one of the best-known adver- 
tising men in the United States. Mr. 
Rankin says: 

Dear Lovis LupLow: Attached is a page 
from this week’s Printers Ink, reading as fol- 
lows: 

“Honor to whom honor, etc., Chairman 
Lovis Luptow of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee says it is interesting to note 
that of the 275,000 persons now engaged in 
selling War bonds only 1,250 receive any com- 
pensation, whatever, for their services. The 
Congressman might find it interesting also to 
note how much money business has spent on 
selling these bonds—spent in the way of ad- 
vertising space, spent for salesmen’s salaries, 
spent for bookkeepers’ time on the voluntary 
Ppay-roll allotment plan, and so on. That 
would make a story of absorbing interest, 
How about a pat on the back for business- 
men (including even advertising men) too, 
Mr. Lunr ow?“ 

The other attached story, a Washington 
dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune 
dated March 2, shows that the Treasury De- 
partment is now going to use the recommen- 
dations I made to the Department in 1941 
by selling United States Defense or Victory 
bonds through the 12 Federal Reserve 
districts. 

Six months ago I gave the plan to the 
advertising council and told them to let each 
Federal Reserve bank use their own discre- 
tion about using paid advertising as an ex- 
pense to lower the cost of selling and deliver- 
ing a $100 or a $1,000 bond. We did that in 
Chicago and the record is attached—phe- 
nomenal. 

The Treasury Department will find they 
will and can market $13,000,000,000 of new 
bonds, keep the millions of workers sold on 
holding their bonds for 5 to 15 years and 
continue to invest 10 percent of their weekly 
earnings in Victory bonds. 

Decentralize: As the plan that influences 
the Chicago Federal Reserve district must be 
different in its appeal to that of Boston and 
New York, and thus the Treasury Department 
will not have to ask the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, but can 
let each Federal Reserve bank use its own 
judgment, as they do in being men and pay- 
ing for posters and a lot of supposedly good 
sales material that is far more expensive than 
newspaper (and outdoor and radio) adver- 
tising, which costs one-half cent for a full 
page, one-fourth cent for a half page, and 
one-eighth cent for a quarter page advertise- 
ment; whereas just the cost of printing or 
typing a letter and address on an envelope is 
1 cent to 2 cents per home reached. And 
radio and outdoor and magazine advertising 
is just as economical and productive as news- 
papers. 

I had a nice letter from Bos Srxss, saying 
you and he would get together, and I do hope 
you may say that “If advertising can lower 
the cost of selling Victory bonds—advertis- 
ing of all kinds should be used to insure 
success, and thus support our armed forces 
and help shorten this war 3 months, or a 
month, or a week, or a day.” 

General Pershing told me that he knew 
our advertising that persuaded 13,400,000 
young men to register to fight September 12, 
1918—helped shorten World War No. 1 at 
least 8 months—as the Kaiser threw up his 
hands and said What's the use—we can't 
win from a country that has 13,400,000 men 
ready to lick us!” 

Do let me hear from you. I'm doing my 
part by asking all advertising men to work 
and place Treasury advertising without profit, 


as their contribution to show that they, too, 
believe in advertising. 

We did that in 1917-18, and that did more 
to convince the bankers that we were right 
and unselfish, than anything else. In 25 
years I have never made 1 cent profit on 
Government advertising, and I have de- 
livered millions of dollars worth at no cost 
to the United States of America. 

Cordially, 
WI. H. RANKIN. 

P. S—Fifteen top leaders in advertising 
spent a larger part of our time, at General 
MacArthur's request, conducting research, 
tests, and making plans, and our conclusions 
are as stated above. 

WASHINGTON DISPATCH TO NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


WASHINGTON, March 2.—Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, announced 
today at a special press conference the cre- 
ation of a new war finance committee to 
integrate the work of all of the organizations 
participating in the bimonthly $13,000,000,- 
000 “new money” financing program for war 
expenditures. 

William M. Robbins, former vice-presi- 
dent of General Foods Corporation, a special- 
ist in mass sales and distribution methods, 
will head the new group to be known as the 
United States Treasury War Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Assisting Mr. Robbins in the largest fi- 
nancing program ever undertaken by any 
government are Harold N. Graves, assistant 
to Mr. Morgenthau, and George Buffington, 
assistant to the secretary in charge of the 
victory fund committee. Additional mem- 
bers of the committee will be announced by 
Mr. Morgenthau later. 

The Secretary revealed that presidents of 
the 12 Federal Reserve Banks have been 
asked to serve as chairmen of district com- 
mittees to be organized on lines similar to 
the War Finance Committee. These district 
committees will include representatives of the 
War Savings Staff in each State and of the 
victory fund committee. 

Mr. Morgenthau's press conference was 
called as Washington was having an air-raid 
test. As the conference ended, Allen Sproul, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, arrived to attend 
a meeting with Daniel W. Bell, Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to discuss plans for the 
$13,000,000,000 “new-money” financing pro- 
gram which will be launched on April 12. 

Asked whether the Treasury would adopt 
the Canadian plan of advertising in domestic 
and foreign language newspapers to sell War 
bonds, Mr. Morgenthau replied that no pub- 
licity outlet will be overlooked in the coming 
campaign. 

Mr. Robbins, it was disclosed, has obtained 
a leave of absence from General Foods Cor- 
poration for the rest of 1943. The War Fi- 
nance Committee will operate for the dura- 
tion, Mr. Morgenthau said. 

The committee in W m will act in 
an advisory capacity to the national director 
in the formulation and execution of plans 
for sale of Government securities, and the 
committee's set-up in the Federal Reserve 
districts will likewise act in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the presidents of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, who will act as chairmen of 
such committees, with full authority and 
responsibility in their respective districts to 
direct the drive. 

The national director of sales is author- 
ized to deal directly with the Federal Reserve 
banks as fiscal agents of the United States 
in all matters relating to the promotion and 
sale of Government securities, and in this 
connection he has authority to utilize all 
the facilities of the War Savings Staff and 
the victory fund committee, coordinating 
their respective activities as he may direct. 
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Tribute to Ben Robertson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURNET R. MAT BANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11 (legistative day of 
Tuesday, March 90, 1943 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from the News and Courier, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., which pays high tribute to 
Ben Robertson, a distinguished citizen 
of South Carolina, who was devoted to 
the principles of good government 
throughout the world. He was the au- 
thor of many books, and was in foreign 
service as a war correspondent since the 
beginning of hostilities. For many 
months before the United States entered 
the war he served in England, and since 
we became involved he has been in 
almost continuous service in Russia and 
India. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Like the kinsmen he wrote about in Red 
Hills and Cotton, Ben Robertson, who has 
been reported missing in a plane crash, was 
always ready to go some place, and in his 
crowded lifetime he has been to most parts 
of the world. He went as a newspaper re- 
porter, bursting with curiosity about places 
and people. People were his particular 
hobby, he collected friends as others collect 
postage stamps or antique furniture. He had 
an endless flow of small talk that served to 
strike up an acquaintance with anybody from 
an elevator boy to a grand duchess; and with 
it went a memory for names and details. 

“How is your cousin Susie, and did she 
ever marry the tall boy she had a date with 
when you introduced me to her that cold day 
6 years ago?” he was apt to inquire of a 
friend on one of his return visits to South 
Carolina, after a voyage to the Orient or 
Europe, or the Dutch West Indies. 

Ben always liked everybody and everybody 
liked Ben. He hadn’t a mean streak nor an 
unkind word. His ambition was to return 
to his native Piedmont and run for Congress, 
but he had too many other places to go first. 
His first newspaper job was as a reporter for 
The News and Courier 20 years ago; he stayed 
about a year, then struck out on a trip that 
carried him around the world, via the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Honolulu, Australia, 
Java, and New York, with stops of 6 months’ 
to several years’ duration. When he crashed 
in Lisbon Harbor, with a distinguished career 
behind him and an even more promising 
future, Ben was still on his way, covering an 
assignment. 

Ben had made clipper crossings many times 
before by way of Lisbon. In the opening of 
his second book I Saw England, he tells 
about the nervousness of his first ocean 
flight. As he undressed for bed the thought 
struck him that it would be embarrassing to 
crash without his pants on. Next day he 
landed safely in Portugal, on his way to cover 
the blitz in London. 

Fellow newspapermen can sympathize with 
Ben, because he apparently won't be there 
to cover the ending of this war that was his 
biggest story. He had grown with the story 
of the war. In England, Ben Robertson was 
more than a reporter; he was an unofficial 
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ambassador of America, a symbol of the cour- 
age, the good will, and the gallantry of the 
United States both before and after Pearl 
Harbor. He was on first-name terms with 
the mighty and the humble, and the people 
who knew him in foreign lands will love 
Americans the better for having met him. 

When Mussolini invaded Ethiopia, Ben 
was sent to cover the war, but he was held up 
by complications in London, and the cam- 
paign was over before he reached the front. 
And so now, a new and tragic complication 
has kept Ben away from his return to Lon- 
don. Though he never may write again one 
of those moving and often beautiful stories 
of the things he saw and heard, wherever 
things are happening, there will be the 
spirit of Ben Robertson. Whatever new land 
he may now be visting, he will be making 
friends, 

T. R. W. 


Post-War Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an able and 
timely editorial published in the Age 
Herald of Birmingham, Ala., of the issue 
of March 3, 1943. The editorial com- 
ments on the recent address delivered 
by Hon, Sumner Welles, Under Secre- 
tary of State, before the University of 
Toronto in which he discussed a post- 
war program, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MR. WELLES AGAIN 


In his recent University of Toronto address 
Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, 
made another of his efforts in behalf of 
achieving agreement now among the United 
Nations as to a general post-war program. 

It was, moreover, definite assurance that 
our Government is doing more than talking 
about this purpose. Mr. Welles declared that 
the United States “intends at once to under- 
take discussions as to the most practical 
and effective methods” through which the 
more formal conferences and consultations 
essential to final agreements can be held. 
He repeated this announcement Monday in 
Washington. 

his was a disclosure of the first impor- 
tance. While no one yet can know just when 
the war will end, it is apparent that, even 
though victory requires many months yet, 
there wili be little enough time in which to 
work out plans and solutions for the immedi- 
ate and gigantic problems that then will be 
faced. 

There is, of course, a broad measure of 
agreement as to the general objectives. But 
if this agreement is to be made effective, there 
must also be a concord as to methods. That 
fact is so obvious it scarcely calls for argu- 
ment. 

There are those who think that attention 
and effort cannot be wisely diverted from the 
prosecution of the war now, that there still 
will be time for implementing victory after 
it is won, but even this viewpoint does not 
challenge the importance of agreement on 
methods. There is only a difference here as 


to the timing of necessary efforts to that end. 
Mr. Welles believes that now is the time. 
Further, he says that “my Government be- 
lieves that the initiation of such studies is 
already overdue.” 

Consider the calm, reasoned, far-sighted 
presentation of this viewpoint which he made 
at Toronto. His was the voice of sanity, of 
high intelligence, of reliance on reason. That 
voice still is urgently needed in this world of 
violence. For it is only through its counsel 
that the victory for which we now fight can 
be completed. 

Disagreement, Mr. Welles said, usually re- 
sults because people are looking at problems 
from different viewpoints, because those who 
differ are moved by different considerations 
and do not have a complete knowledge of 
the facts involved. 

Yet, basically, the interest of all people 
concerned by the problem is the same. That 
is to say, the great problems of the world are 
common to all peoples and any real solution 
must be a common solution. 

The Under Secretary of State did not hesi- 
tate to espouse a doctrine which is ethical, 
but it is also intelligent and realistic. In- 
deed, in the last analysis, the ethical is the 
intelligent. ‘There is no conflict between 
them. 

Some might say that Mr. Welles only 
preached a sermon. But he also talked com- 
mon sense. If a sermon is not gcod sense, 
it is not a good sermon. And all good sense, 
when forcefully and unequivocally expressed, 
carries at least an implication that it should 
be followed. 

Mr. Welles said he believes that in the last 
quarter of a century the people of this coun- 
try have learned that the most practical 
form of self-interest is enlightened self-in- 
terest. As individuals we are all so closely 
bound together now by conditions of inter- 
dependency that the fallacy and eventual fail- 
ure of one-sided, strictly selfish efforts to get 
ahead in the world are easier than ever to 
comprehend. The same general truth applies 
to individual nations. There is only one way 
to go forward, and that is together. There 
is only one lasting solution for the modern 
problems of the world, and that is a general 
solution. 

“Most of us have learned a great truth that 
is beginning to dawn upon the consciousness 
of many people in all parts of the globe,” Mr. 
Welles said, “and that is that the real self- 
interest of one nation coincides with the per- 
manent, with the ultimate, self-interests of 
other nations.” 

Theoretically, that great truth has been 
recognized, more or less, for many centuries. 
The trouble has been that there has been too 
little application. 

There is, undoubtedly, a wider and deeper 
recognition of this law of life now, but wheth- 
er it is wide enough, deep enough, resolute 
enough to bring a broad measure of true 
world cooperation is still a question. 

Mr. Welles seems hopeful. So are we. It 
seems to him, as to us, that it should now be 
so apparent that there is no way to get away 
from war except by cooperative action that 
after this conflict there will be a good chance 
for constructive action in this direction. 

There will certainly be a widespread will to 
such action. But one of the great dangers 
to high achievement is that, even though 
this realization and this will exist, the time 
of test will find the nations unprepared. 

When the war ends there are going to be 
many tremendous issues pressing for imme- 
diate sclution, Unless there are adequate 
preparations for that time, the rush and com- 
plexity of those problems may be overwhelm- 
ing. Mr. Welles clearly sees that fact. The 
unity now prevailing among the United Na- 
tions may be disrupted. Discouragement, 
disillusionment, and desperate expediency 
may make it impossible to give effect to the 
general realization of the need for compara- 
tive action. 
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Mr. Welles maintains that consultations 
and conferences now can do much to bring 
about the specific agreements which will be 
so urgently necessary after the fighting ends. 
He is, of course, right. And it is heartening 
and hopeful news that our Government now 
is actively moving to bring about such con- 
ferences. 

It should be much easier to arrive at agree- 
ment, in the unity that now prevails and 
with the time that still remains, than when 
the fighting front no longer is necessary and 
urgency demands swift solutions. 

Moreover, there can be high hope that 
agreements now reached for a better world— 
agreements which will apply to all nations— 
will hasten the break-down of internal sup- 
port of the Axis militarist regimes, 


American Business and Radio’s War 
Contributions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
headed “American business leads in 
radio’s war contributions, says Mark 
Woods,” published in Broadcasting of 
the issue of March 8, 1943. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN Business LEADS IN Rapio’s Wan 
CONTRIBUTIONS, Says Mark Woops 


American business is credited with a large 
share of radio's war contributions in a state- 
ment issued last week by Mark Woods, presi- 
dent of the Blue Network, in connection with 
the announcement that during the period of 
Januaty 1 through February 15 of this year 
the Blue broadcast more than 160 network 
hours of programs devoted exclusively to the 
war effort. Of this total, 39 hours was com- 
mercially sponsored time directly paid for by 
national advertisers. 

The remainder, 124 hours of sustaining 
time, is the contribution of the network it- 
self, but Mr. Woods pointed out that under 
the American system of broadcasting, in 
which there is no license fee on receiving sets 
nor a tax on listening, American business or- 
ganizations through the medium of advertis- 
ing, make this vast contribution possible. 


MORALE PROGRAMS NOT INCLUDED 


“American radio has been given recognition 
and great credit for the part it has played 
and is playing in aiding in the prosecution of 
the war,” he continued. “It is only too easy 
to forget the men and women and the or- 
ganizations they represent who are in real- 
ity ‘the men behind the man behind the 
gun.“ 

The figures cited do not include any pro- 
grams which might be helpful to the war 
effort as affording relaxation or building mo- 
rale among the armed forces or war workers, 
but cover only those broadcasts devoted solely 
to war messages. Time given individually 
by Blue affiliated stations, such as the more 
than 18 hours of war-effort programs on 
WJZ, New York, during the period studied, 
also is excluded from the total. 

Mr. Woods stressed two paints: Much of 
the fine talent on the alr is sponsored by 
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companies whose plants are converted to war 
production and who bave no products to sell 
to the public. Also, it is the revenue derived 
from this commercially sponsored time (ap- 
proximately 22 percent of the Blue's total 
broadcast time) which enables the network 
to present war effort programs on its sus- 
taining time. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS GETS CREDIT 


“The Fred Allens, Jack Bennys and Ed 
‘Archie’ Gardners,” he pointed out, “are the 
result of thinking, programming, and expendi- 
tures by commercial clients. The network 
and the station are the media through which 
these morale builders are presented to a war- 
working public. Never before, in any war, 
has private industry been given such an 
opportunity to do its share. 

“No broadcaster and no group of broad- 
casters, on their own initiative, could afford 
to take over this highly important phase 
of war activity. When programs such as the 
Victory Parade of Spotlight Bands travels 
hundreds of thousands of miles to entertain 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and war workers, 
it is the result of planning and expenditures 
by private business. American broadcasting 
can be proud of the fact that it can cooperate 
in this great campaign carried on at its 
own expense and on its own initiative by 
American business.” 


OTHER WAR AIDS 


Mr. Woods’ tribute to the war contribu- 

tions of American advertisers points up the 
fact that while more than 100 American 
companies have been awarded the Army-Navy 
E for manufacturing contributions to the 
Nation’s war effort, little recognition has been 
given to the equally important psychological 
and educational contributions to the Govern- 
ment war program which American business 
and industry has made through its advertis- 
ing. 
Subject was discussed at a recent meeting 
of network executives with Chester J. La- 
Roche, chairman of the Advertising Council, 
and Frederic R. Gamble, managing director, 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. National Broadcasting Co. was repre- 
sented by its vice president and general 
manager, Frank E. Mullen: Columbia Broad- 
casting System by Paul Hollister, vice presi- 
dent in charge of advertising and promotion; 
Mutual Broadcasting System by President 
Miller McClintock, and the Blue by Earl 
Mullin, publicity director. 

Group agreed on the importance of the 
commercially sponsored programs, with their 
established audiences, in presenting Govern- 
ment war messages to the public and that 
the success of the Office of War Information 
radio allocation plan is really based on the 
donations of time and talent by the sponsors 
of these programs. They also agreed on the 
necessity for telling both business and the 
public that radio’s advertisers, as well as the 
stations and networks, have gone to war. A 
number of methods for putting across this 
message were discussed and the meeting de- 
cided that each network would do the job 
in its own way. 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 


Appendix of the Record an interesting 
and well written editorial appearing in 
the Age Herald of Birmingham, Ala., 
relating to Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEM” 

That was a remarkable, almost a unique, 
plea which Mme. Chiang Kai-shek made in her 
Madison Square broadcast Tuesday night. 
She was the spokesman of a people who 
have suffered incalculable agonies and losses 
through 6 years of barbaric, unprovoked ag- 
gression. Yet here she was talking about for- 
giving enemies after the war is won. 

What people have greater provocation for 
bitterness, for disillusionment, for cynicism, 
for taking the attitude that, after all, some 
peoples simply must be regarded as incapable 
of cooperation, than have the Chinese? Yet 
hear Mme. Chiang: 

“All nations, great and small, must have 
equal opportunity of development. * * * 

“Then, too, there must be no bitterness in 
the reconstructed world. No matter what 
we have undergone and suffered, we must 
try to forgive those who injured us and re- 
member only the lesson gained thereby.” 

And, finally, she said, “there must be co- 
operation, in the ‘true and highest sense of 
the word.“ There must be a world based on 
Justice, coexistence, cooperation, and mu- 
tual respect.“ 

The words of this woman presented a pro- 
found contrast in spirit, tone and method 
to the admonitions of those who have been 
saying or implying that hatred is necessary to 
the winning of this war and that when it is 
won, force must be the major factor in pre- 
serving the peace. 

Exceptional as was the doctrine of Mme. 
Chiang, however, it was by no means a new 
doctrine. It was the doctrine of the Christ 
to whom this woman of China gives her spir- 
itual allegiance. It was a doctrine that, in 
varying words but with the same general 
meaning, has been advocated by many men, 
in many lands, for many centuries. 
doctrine known to China before the time 
even of Christ. 

There is nothing really new in advocating 
such a doctrine, though it is not often ad- 
vanced and emphasized in wartime. It 
would be new and revolutionary if broad and 
literal application were given to the doctrine. 


A MATTER OF FAITH 


The fact that there has been, compara- 
tively, so little of this spirit in the settle- 
ment of wars is not explained simply by say- 
ing that peoples generally are cruel, revenge- 
ful, altogether selfish. There are many such 
persons, of course. But there are also vast 
numbers who are merciful and desirous of 
Justice and peace and yet who cannot believe 
that such a doctrine as Mme. Chiang advo- 
cates can work at the present stage of the 
development of mankind. 

No one can say with absolute authority, 
of course, just how it would work. It never 
has been persistently and comprehensively 
tried. It does seem obvious that some ad- 
vantage would be taken of such a spirit, that 
there would be certain dangers, certain costs. 
But just what would be the net, long-term 
results no man can certainly foresee. 

There can only be faith, like that of Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek, a willingness to take the 
risks of such a course. Or lack of faith and 
an unwillingness to do so. 


WHAT IS FORGIVENESS? 

‘There are so many, of course, who probably 
do not fully grasp the doctrine the Chinese 
woman advocates. They think of it, more or 
less subconsciously, as involving some sort 
of a compromise with evil itself, as condoning 
frightful things, such as those China has 
suffered. 

That is not at all Mme. Chiang'’s meaning. 
None could more intensely and uncompro- 


It was a 
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misingly hate evil in itself than those who 
love justice and mercy and gentleness as does 
this woman. He who prayed that those who 
were crucifying Him be forgiven never im- 
plied or felt any condonation of evil. But 
He said that they who were doing evil did 
not know what they were doing. 

That is true of many of the evildoers of 
the world, though not at all. If they knew 
better, they might do better. To forgive an 
evil is not to say that it never existed, that 
it ceases to be evil. It is, in effect, to say 
that the evildoer, under certain conditions, 
may have another chance and do better; that 
he is not condemned as forever incapable of 
turning from his evil. 

It is this kind of forgiveness which must 
prevail among the peoples of the world if 
there ever is to be true peace. 

It is a forgiveness that, in its very forgiv- 
ing, gives a new emphasis to the eternal 
horror of evil, for mercy and humility can 
often express a far greater judgment than 
mere condemnation. 

It is this kind of forgiveness of which Mme. 
Chiang must be thinking. All the ancient 
wisdom of her people speaks to her of the 
universal need of all men, of all peoples, for 
forgiveness—not all in the same measure, of 
course, but all in some degree. None among 
us is above that need. All, at one time or 
another, need forgiveness that we may start 
again. 


HER REALISM 


Many will say that this is mere sentimen- 
tality. But it is not sentimentality to Mme. 
Chiang. 

A tremendous chorus will assert it is not 
realism. But it is realism to this woman. 
It is the realism of the deepest wisdom of 
the human race, a wisdom that is in inev- 
itable accord with the highest religious and 
ethical ideals. 

It is the wisdom that entire nations cannot 
be brought to peace primarily by force, as a 
relatively few criminals are kept from evil 
through imprisonment, as the leaders of Axis 
crime will be punished. 

It is the wisdom that genuine peace is 
something of the spirit, something that can- 
not be compelled. 

It is the realism that it is only through co- 
operation in the true and highest sense that 
an enduring order of peace, security, and free- 
dom can be established in the world. 

This was the voice of a woman of the mod- 
ern China which has so immeasurably suf- 
fered, so indomitably fought. But it was also 
a voice of the ages, uttering what the loftiest 
and wisest spirits of all time have known, 
what the least of us, save only the hopelessly 
depraved, must ever realize in our best 
moments. 


Slants on Various Post-War Stages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I include the following article from 
the Detroiter, published by the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, for March 8, 1943: 


SLANTS ON VARIOUS POST-WAR STAGES 


In any discussion of post-war problems, 
whether such discussion concerns nations, 
cities, industries, or individuals, it is evident 
at the outset that the imponderables of the 
future are such as to prevent unchangeable 
forecasts, Yet I believe that we may narrow 
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the field of reasonable possibilities, and thus 
be able to plan tentative paths of action. 

The first postulate I seek is one which esti- 
mates the probable duration of the war. In 
talking with people I hear armistice guesses 
which range from “this spring or summer” 
to “10 years.” Obviously if we allow our- 
selves to be balked by the fact that no one 
can tell us the month or even the year of the 
cessation of fighting, we will get nowhere. 
My proposal is that we begin to put some 
orderliness into cur estimates, first by accept- 
ing the following possibilities as reasonable: 

1. The war in the European theater may 
end within the next 12 months. 

2. The war in the European theater may 
last more than another 12 months, but is 
not likely to endure for 24 months. 

3. War in the European theater may re- 
solve itself into a stalemate requiring main- 
tenance of large armed forces abroad for 3, 
4, or 5 years. 

You will note that I have not attempted 
to estimate the length of the Pacific war. I 
believe that cur war with Japan may con- 
tinue for a long time, I am quite ready to 
assume, for my own part, that the “post-war 
conversion” we look ahead to will take place 
while the Pacific war is still a bitter and in- 
determinate engagement, 

If this forecast is accurate, and it certainly 
is the most reasonable one I can find, we 
are blind indeed to spend any considerable 
amount of time in talking about a future 
wherein one day would see us all at war and 
the next would see the war clouds all cleared 
away. It is far more likely that half of our 
war aims will be realized first, and the other 
half not for some time thereafter. And in 
that case we would face two conversion 
periods, not one, 

To me this is the national blind spot in 
our present discussions of post-war problems. 
When we entered the war—or wars—the dec- 
larations of full-scale belligerence were made 
within a few days of each other. We were 
so-called neutrals in a world of peaceful pur- 
suits one week, and engaged in war with 
Japan, Germany, and Italy the next. Many 
us have the idea that we will get out of it 
all at once, tod, although we know most 
certainly that the plainly announced strat- 
egy calls for fighting one war to a conclusion 
while delaying the ultimate effort in another 
theater. 

The average businessman in the industry 
I represent, or in any other, I believe, should 
not spend much time planning his activities 
of the future on the basis of the third pos- 
sibility of European war duration—that which 
would indicate a stalemate and years of war 
in that theater. It is gambling a bit, but I 
would suggest adoption of a belief that we 
can force capitulation of the Axis in Europe 
within the next 12 months. If that should 
happen, we would have to continue the flow 
of many supplies for quite a long time, of 
course, and I should think that the guns and 
shells would continue to flow but that they 
would go westward instead of to the East. 
All in all, even if we adopt the optimistic 
view that the fighting in Europe will cease 
this year, there is little likelihood of any 
change in our manufacturing obligations for 
many months thereafter. 

Putting all of this together, the conclu- 
sion I reach is that we can, with good luck, 
reach what I call the first conversion period 
in the spring or summer of 1944. That is 
roughly a year and a half ahead of us. 

What can the average manufacturer do 
about it? 

First, if he thinks the above diagram is 
based on good thinking, he can plan to be 
ready in the summer of 1944 to convert, but 
he will be uncertain as to the opportunity to 
convert. I think most of our manufacturers 
can be classified roughly as follows: 

1, The manufacturer who makes a product 
for war use which is not greatly different 


from the article he makes in peacetime. Let 
us say truck gears, with no side line. 

2. The manufacturer who makes both 
peacetime and wartime goods. For an ex- 
ample we might choose truck springs and 
shell casings. 

3. The manufacturer who has been forced 
out of his peacetime line entirely, and is 
making wartime articles now. Let us say, 
for example, the one who used to make pas- 
senger-car bodies and now makes airplane 
wings. 

Now I submit that the first conversion 
period is going to witness a more or less 
gradual, regulated return to peacetime effort 
of those who are not indispensable in the 
war effort, and that those whose war produc- 
tion cannot be dropped will be required to 
maintain their production of arms. 

For the manufacturer who is fortunate 
enough to have stayed within his own field, 
even in wartime, the problem is not intense. 
The ones who are partly, or entirely, in war 
production must study their relative position 
in that field to determine whether they can 
convert to peacetime goods. If they are scle 
sources, or very important sources, they 
should realize that the war with Japan may 
keep them busy even though others are freed 
for development of peacetime markets. 

I believe that the individual businessman 
must quit wondering and begin assuming. 
The first assumption I think he is justificd 
in making is that full employment—or nearly 
so—is to his interest and to the national in- 
terest as well, If this be so, he must next 
assume that no matter what kind of armistice 
occurs, it will be impossible for everyone to 
get out of war pursuits and into peacetime 
efforts at the same time. 

Sometimes we are all inclined to get tangled 
up in thoughts and discussions which are so 
all-embracing in their scope as to drown out 
the serious, down-to-earth consideration of 
individual businesses. Bound and restricted 
by rules and regulatitons which take initia- 
tive and freedom from him in many ways, the 
businessman sometimes even gets the feeling 
that he isn't free to think. I believe that 
there never was a time when it was more 
necessary for him to take stock of his own 
and his company’s future from a competitive 
standpoint. 

It also is true that there are obligations 
upon us all to deal with broad problems in a 
broad way. This country’s national con- 
version path should be marked out. But 
leaving that subject for the moment, I would 
like to describe what I mean by the oppor- 
tunity for progressive, self-reliant planning 
by individuals. 

The individual has a chance to do some 
independent thinking, and should exercise 
that right. He should not be overwhelmed 
either by mass enthusiasms or mass pessi- 
misms. He should examine critically the 
plausible forecasts which come to his atten- 
tion, but should use liberal amounts of 
horsesense in making up his mind. 

Let me give a few examples of what I 
mean by mass optimism which I think is 
unjustified to some extent; 

On every hand we hear and read of a glow- 
ing sales market of the future, when every- 
thing will be needed in such vast quantities 
that anything will sell. I don’t believe that 
is easy of attainment. 

We hear that in the post-war period there 
will be a tremendous boom in the airplane 
business, and I know quite a number of men 
who believe that the air will be full of flivver 
planes, millions of people will buy small 
aircraft for pleasure and business and tre- 
mendous markets for cargo and transport 
planes will be ready for the sales depart- 
ments. I don’t believe that. 

Some people believe that the public will 
rush forward in 1945 to buy 1942 model auto- 
mobiles, radios, and other articles. I don't 
believe that. I believe that the purchaser will 
receive, very quickly, the benefit of the new 
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things we have learned about materials and 
methods during the war. 

At least I don't believe that full-blown 
mass markets will open soon, and by soon I 
mean within 4 or 5 years. My feeling is that 
the first conversion period will be gradual and 
held to the manufacture cf essential articles 
which are badly needed, while a great many 
of us are still engaged in war pursuits. When 
the automobile comes back in quantity I 
expect it to be a lighter and much more e- 
cient machine, but I do not expect to see the 
automobile factories shut down war produc- 
tion all at once and begin to tool up all at 
once. I feel that some sort of peacetime 
rationing will accompany the early conversion 
period. 

As for airplanes, it seems to be that at war's 
end we will have a great supply of them on 
hand and a great overcapacity to build. In 
years to come we no doubt will develop what 
we think of as an air-minded public, but 
it won't happen overnight just because fas- 
cinating advertising has been issued in four 
colors. Right now there are so many people 
anxious to get rich in this aircraft industry 
of the future that I expect a lot of them to get 
hurt in the rush. 

For the individual manufacturer, I think 
that a prime problem lies in a study of the 
product he hopes to make in peacetime. If 
he is in a fair way to be heid back a little 
during the conversion, I believe that he 
should be ready with another product or two, 
perhaps for another field than the one he 
cultivated so long. 

Let me give you an example. An auto- 
mobile parts maker, successful and weil- 
established in the manufacture of certain 
parts for passenger cars, becomes a success- 
ful and reliable source of important war 
materials. Military demands may hold him 
behind the eight ball, unable to move, when 
the first automobiles hit the highways of 
conversion. In that event, I don’t think 
that his former customer will wait for him, 
and I don’t blame the customer. If I were 
that parts maker I would have some ideas of 
other products to make, and new places to 
sell them. 

Now, what of government and its part in 
the planning for the future? I am not 
one of those who shudders at the very word 
“government.” I feel pretty badly at the 
prospect of absolute regimentation but I 
also feel badly at the thought of a wide 
swing of the pendulum back to wide-open, 
laissez-faire competition and the devil take 
the hindmost. I am too much afraid that 
the devil would catch millions of us, 

It seems to me that there are certain 
things which the National Government has 
to do, and that it is the obligation of us all 
to insist upon them. I'll list them as I see 
them. But before the list let me say that 
the crying need is a sort of 10-year plan, 
brought forward by intelligent, reasoning 
citizens who not only have a social con- 
science but who also understand production, 
distribution, and the true meaning of 
wealth. 

Here, then, are the things which need to 
be done, with our help: 

1. An accurate, understandable accounting 
of raw materials and national resources 
should be ready for use as we move into a 
conversion period, What is the state of our 
oil resources, for example? Will we have 
used them up so fast as to necessitate hus- 
banding of fuel for factory, home, automo- 
bile? 

2. A clear national policy should be stated 
so that this country may know whether its 
citizens and industries can take up foreign 
concessions, both to develop new fields and 
to protect our investments. 

3. The rate of return to civilian life of 
some 80,000,000 persons from armed service 
and war production should be accurately 
scheduled to fit the needs of reviving peace- 
time trades, In this case industry will have 
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to. tell Government what it needs, first, and 
Government will have to oversee the orderly 
release. 

4. Government controls over materials and 
prices should be relaxed as far as possible. 
Complete relaxation or destruction of such 
controls may not be wise, but certainly un- 
necessary controls should be abandoned. 
Just where the line should be drawn is a 
question for all our intelligence and fore- 
sight. 

5. Contract cancelation and clearance must 
be taken up by industry early—well ahead of 
the war’s end, of course—as a major problem. 
I believe that there are far too many men 
these days who put off the problem as too 
dense to see through, and I believe that 
these men are making a grave mistake. 

6. The problem of new plant versus old 
plant should be clarified by Government and 
industry. Obviously, if the Government- 
owned or controlled fabricating capacity is 
maintained under such control, a danger of 
large proportions is raised against private 
industry. 

Beyond these problems is one which I do 
not list as an essential, because I believe that 
we can worry along under our present con- 
dition. I refer to the labor laws, which more 
and more are becoming what the railroad 
men call “feather-bed” regulations. In our 
efforts to protect men against injustice we 
have gone too far in orders which paralyze 
self-reliance, courage, and hope. I believe 
that our future can be one of the greatest 
periods of productive, progressive advance- 
ment this country has ever seen, but the 
degree of our advancement will depend upon 
the degree of our unselfish devotion to high 
principles. 


Cradle-to-Grave Program of the National 
Resources Planning Board 


— — 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to allay the fears of some Members of 
Congress and a great many people who 
are not in Congress, let me say that all 
the recommendations of the so-called 
National Resources Planning Board will 
never be written into law. 

Some of those recommendations, of 
course, are good; they could not say as 
much as they did without saying some- 
thing good; but on the whole the pro- 
gram they propose constitutes the most 
fantastic conglomeration of bureau- 
cratic nonsense that was ever sent to 
the Congress of the United States. 

They remind me of the story in Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, where he visited a country 
with a planning board that had been 
working for 8 years attempting to de- 
velop a process for extracting sunbeams 
from cucumbers. 

If this program, proposed by our so- 
called National Resources Planning 
Board, were put into effect, it would 
wreck this Republic, wipe out the Con- 
stitution, destroy our form of govern- 
ment, set up a totalitarian regime, elimi- 
nate private enterprise, regiment our 
pecple indefinitely, and pile upon their 
backs a burden of expenditures that no 
nation on earth could bear. 


Freedom From Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


* OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, among 
the four great freedoms we find one 
called freedom from fear. In the last 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, under 
the title “Freedom From Fear,” there 
appears an editorial written by Stephen 
Vincent Benét. It is a fine piece of 
journalism, but, more than that, it con- 
tains a great many helpful and dynamic 
ideas. Among other things, it presents 
this thought: 


So what do we mean by “freedom from 
fear”? 

We do not mean freedom from responsibil- 
ity—freedom from struggle and toil, from 
hardship and danger. We do not intend to 
breed a race wrapped in cotton wool, too 
delicate to stand rough weather. In any 
world of man that we can Imagine fear and 
the conquest of fear must play a part. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FREEDOM FROM FEAR 
(By Stephen Vincent Benét) 


What do we mean when we say “freedom 
from fear“? It isn’t just a formula or a set 
of words. It’s a look in the eyes and a feel- 
ing in the heart and a thing to be won 
against odds. It goes to the roots of life 
to a man and a woman and their children 
and the home they can make and keep. 

Fear has walked at man’s heels through 
many ages—fear of wild beasts and wilder 
nature, fear of the inexplicable gods of thun- 
der and lightning, fear of his neighbor man. 

He saw his rooftree burned with fire from 
heaven—and did not know why. He saw his 
children die of plague—and did not know 
why. Hesaw them starve, he saw them made 
slaves. It happened—he did not know why. 
Those things had always happened. 

Then he set himself to find out—first one 
thing, then another. Slowly, through cen- 
turies, he fought his battle with fear. And 
wise men and teachers arose to help him in 
the battle. 

His children and he did not have to die of 
plague. His children and he did not have to 
make human sacrifices to appease the wrath 
of inexplicable gods. His children and he 
did not have to kill the stranger just because 
he was a stranger, His children and he did 
not have to be slaves. And the shape of 
Fear grew less. 

No one man did this by himself. It took 
many men and women, over many years. It 
took saints and martyrs and prophets—and 
the common people. It started with the first 
fire in the first cave—the fire that scared 
away the beasts of the night. It will not 
end with the conquest of far planets. 

Since our Nation began, men and women 
have come here for just that freedom—free- 
dom from the fear that lies at the heart of 
every unjust law, of every tyrannical exercise 
of power by one man over another man. 
They came from every stock—the men who 
had seen the face of tyranny, the men who 
wanted room to breathe and a chance to 
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be men. And the cranks and the starry- 
eyed came, ‘too, to build Zion and New Har- 
mony and Americanopolis and the States 
and cities that perished before they lived— 
the valuable cranks who push the world 
ahead an inch. And a lot of it never hap- 
pened, but we did make a free nation. 

“How are you ever going to live out there, 
stranger?” 

“We'll live on weevily wheat and the free 
air.” If they had the free air, they'd put 
up with the weevily wheat. 

So, in our corner of the world, and for 
most of our people, we got rid of certain 
fears. We got rid of them, we got used to 
being rid of them. It took struggle and 
fighting and a lot of working things out. 
But 150,000,000 people lived at peace with 
one another and ran their own government. 
And because they were free from fear, they 
were able to live better, by and large and on 
the whole, than any 130,000,000 people had 
lived before. Because fear may drive a bur- 
dened man for a mile, but it is only freedom 
that makes his load light for the long cerry. 

And meanwhile around us the world grew 
emaller and smaller. If you looked at it on 
the schcol maps, yes, it looked like the same 
big world with a big, safe corner for us. 
But all the time invention and mechanical 
skill were making ft smaller and smaller. 
When the Wright brothers made their first 
fights at Kittyhawk the world shrank. With 
those first flights the world began to come 
together and distant nations to jostle their 
neighbor nations. 

Now, again in our time, we know fear— 
armed fear, droning through the sky. It's a 
different sound from the war whoop and the 
shot in the lonesome clearing, and yet it is 
much the same for all of us. It is quiet in 
the house tonight and the children are asleep. 
But innocence, good will, distance, peaceable 
intent, will not keep those children safe from 
the fear in the sky. No one man can keep his 
house safe in a shrunken world. No one man 
can make his own clearing and say, “This 
is mine. Keep out.” And yet, if the world 
is to go on, if man is to survive and prosper, 
the house of man must be kept safe. 

So, what do we mean by “freedom from 
fear”? 

We do not mean freedom from responsibil- 
ity—ftreedom from struggle and toil, from 
hardship and danger. We do not intend to 
breed a race wrapped in cotton wool, too deli- 
cate to stand rough weather. In any world 
of man that we can imagine, fear and the 
conquest of fear must play a part. 

But we have the chance, if we have the 
brains and the courage, to destroy the worst 
fears that harry man today—the fear of starve 
ing to death, the fear of being a slave, the 
fear of being stamped into the dust because 
he is one kind of man and not another, the 
fear of unprovoked attack and ghastly death 
for himself and for his children because of 
the greed and power of willful and evil men 
and deluded naticns. 

It will not be easy to destroy those fears. 
No one man can do it alone. No one nation 
can do it alone. It must be all men. 

It is not enough to say, “Here, in our coun- 
try. we are strong. Let the rest of the world 
sink or swim. We can take care of ourselves.” 
That may have been true at one time, but it 
is no longer true. We are not an island in 
space, but a continent in the world. While 
the air is the air, a bomb can kill your chil- 
dren and mine. Fear and ignorance a thou- 
sand miles away may spread pestilence in our 
own town. A war between nations on the 
other side of the globe may endanger all we 
love and cherish. 

War, famine, disease are no longer local 
problems or even national problems. They 
are problems that concern the whole world 
and every man. That is a hard lesson to 
learn, and yet, for our own survival, we must 
learn it. 

A hundred-and-sixty-odd years ago we, as a 
nation, asserted that all men were created 
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equal, that all men were entitled to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. Those 
were large assertions, but we have tried to live 
up to them. We have not always succeeded, 
we have often failed. But our will and desire 
as a nation have been to live up to them. 

Now, in concert with other free nations, 
we say that those children you see and other 
children like them all over the world shall 
grow to manhood and womanhood free from 
fear. We say that neither their minds nor 
their bodies shall be cramped or distorted or 
broken by tyranny and oppression. We say 
they shall have a chance, and an equal 
chance, to grow and develop and lead the 
lives they choose to lead, not lives mapped 
out for them by a master. And we say that 
freedom for ourselves involves freedom for 
others—that it is a universal right, neither 
lightly given by providence nor to be main- 
tained by words alone, but by acts and deeds 
and living. 

We who are alive today did not make our 
free institutions. We got them from the 
men of the past and we hold them in trust 
for the future. Should we put ease and 
selfishness above them, that trust will fail 
and we shall lose all, not a portion or a de- 
gree of liberty, but all that has been built 
for us and all that we hope to build. Real 
peace will not be won with one victory. It 
can be won only by long determination, firm 
resolve, and a wish to share and work with 
other men, no matter what their race or 
creed or condition. And yet, we do have the 
choice. We can have freedom from fear. 

Here is a house, a woman, a man, their 
children. They are not free from life and 
the obligations of life. But they can be free 
from fear. All over the world, they can be 
free from fear. And we know they are not 
yet free. 


The Tax Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the tax mess referred to in the editorial 
which I am inserting in the RECORD un- 
der leave to extend, comes about as a 
result of the New Deal bureaucratic to- 
talitarian philosophy that the state is 
everything and the individual citizen 
nothing. It is a case of public opinion 
be d——d. 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
March 11, 1943] 


Tue Tax MEss 


It used to be said that nothing was sure 
except death and taxes. We have now 
reached a point in United States Govern- 
ment tax policies where taxes are so unsure 
that few taxpayers know where they stand, 
or why—especially income-tax payers. 

On our best information and belief, here 
is the present status of the attempt to put 
the country on a pay-as-you-go income tax 
collection basis: 

The House Ways and Means Committee's 
Democratic majority has decided to drop all 
genuine pay-as-you-go proposals. The 
committee majority wants to keep the pres- 
ent pay-as-you-went system, and add to 
that a 20-percent tax check-off against pay 
envelopes. Some leeway would be allowed 
taxpayers, so that sooner or later they could 
hoist themselves onto a pay-as-you-go basis, 


but only by sooner or later paying their back 
taxes while also paying taxes on current 
income. 

To illustrate: Suppose you made $3,000 in 
1942, and are running along at that rate in 
1943. Under present law, you owe roughly 
$470 (minus exemptions and deductions in 
your individual case) on your 1942 earn- 
ings of $3,000, and will owe another $470 if 
you make $3,000 in 1943. 

The Ways and Means Committee majority 
proposes that you start paying your 1942 8470 
on March 15 next; and that beginning next 
July 1 your employer clip 20 percent of the 
taxable part of your weekly wage off your 
pay check and give it to the Government. 
You could call this 20 percent check-off pay- 
ment on current income or on last year's 
income as you choose; you could take your 
time about catching up; but sooner or later 
you would have to pay $940 for 1942 and 1943. 

If 1943 is the first year in which you have 
made enough money to become a payer of 
income taxes, the 20 percent check-off would 
put you on a pay-as-you-go basis. But this 
scheme would leave the older income-tax 
payers where they are now, with the added 
necessity of paying double taxes sooner or 
later in order to become pay-as-you-go tax- 
payers. 

MORGENTHAU IN THE FOG 

That is what has happened to Beardsley 
Ruml's original, simple, and scientific sug- 
gestion that we go on paying income taxes 
at current rates but call them taxes on this 
year’s income instead of on last year's. Be- 
cause of jealousy, obscurantism, and inability 
to grasp simple mathematical problems, var- 
ious Treasury Department and congressional 
master minds have concocted this substitute 
scheme, which in essence is a scheme to 
squeeze most income-tax payers for twice as 
much as the present tax law says they may 
be squeezed. 

Henry Morgenthau cannot get over the 
mistaken notion that the Ruml plan would 
cost the Treasury some $10,000,000,000 in 
“assets.” Henry still thinks that an un- 
collectible debt is an asset—even though the 
income-tax law itself permits taxpayers to 
deduct for bad debts. 


JUST ADOPT RUML’S PLAN 


How about the practical effect of all this 
on tax collections? 

There are three danger spots. One of these 
is already showing up, in the recent cash- 
ing of about $90,000,000 worth of War bonds 
by persons who couldn't get up their income 
taxes from any other source. 

The second danger spot has to do with the 
possibility that the master minds may yet 
wish double or one and one-half taxation 
on us. It will also hit our civilian front a 
body blow, and will arouse furious resent- 
ment all along that front, at a time when we 
ought to be united for war. 

The third and worst danger spot looms up 
when the war ends. We shall be hard enough 
hit then in any case, with war plants clos- 
ing, millions of people losing war-plant jobs, 
and soldiers coming home. If, in addition 
to that, millions of people are saddled with 
bills for taxes on money they did earn but 
have ceased to earn, the post-war slump will 
be several times worse. It is situations like 
that that breed revolutions. 

Fortunately, the Republican minority on 
the House Ways and Means Committee seems 
determined to force the Ruml plan onto the 
floor of the House for a showdown fight. It 
is to be hoped that it will; and that the 
House has a majority who can understand 
simple mathematics and therefore can see 
that we've got to have something very like 
the Ruml plan if we are to sidestep post-war 
catastrophe. 

We hope, with most Americans, that the 
original Ruml plan will eventually be adopt - 
ed. It is the sound solution, and the others 
are phonies. Dangerous phonies, 
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Ban on Searching Homes for Canned 
Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news item 
appearing in the Washington Star, 
headed “Brown bans searching of homes 
for canned goods.” I desire to have the 
article printed for the reason that it 
shows that Government departments 
and agencies are realizing that the peo- 
ple of the United States are interested 
in the war, and that prosecution of cit- 
izens is not needed in order to prosecute 
the war. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRCWN BANS SEARCHING OF HOMES FOR 
CANNED GOODS 


Price Administrator Brown said today he 
would not tolerate the searching of private 
homes for violation of Office of Price Admin- 
istration regulations, “except in the most 
flagrant cases.” 

Mr. Brown reported that racketeers posing 
as Office of Price Administration officials had 
attempted in some cities “to seize stocks of 
canned foods by intimidating householders,” 
and that “in one city there was a story that 
an Office of Price Administration man had 
entered a home without permission to check 
up on a supposed failure to declare stocks 
of processed foods.” 

“I believe, of course, that all citizens have 
the right to be inviolate in their homes, and 
I will not tolerate the searching of private 
homes except in the most flagrant cases, such 
as where a house is being used to conceal 
black market operations, and where the full 
legal procedure of obtaining a search warrant 
is followed,” Mr. Brown said. 


Packers, Slaughterers, and Meat Proces- 
sors Caught in Price Squeeze Should 
Have Immediate Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement and resolution are 
self-explanatory: 

WasuHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—Decisive 
measures calling for swift action were adopted 
by the Senate and House Committees on 
Small Business today to end the break-down 
in the production and distribution of meat 
and meat products for civilian consumption 
and for use of the armed forces. 

The two committees in joint session 
adopted a resolution calling upon the Office 
of Price Administration and the Department 
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of Agriculture without further ado to estab- 
lish in the industry such equitable margins 
between prices of livestock and price ceilings 
on sales and to create such quotas and allo- 
cations as are necessary to correct a condition 
which has already brought independent proc- 
essors, packers, wholesalers, and ‘retailers of 
meat and meat products to the brink of ruin. 

After 4 days of hearings and consideration, 
the Senators and Representatives comprising 
the two committees minced no words either 
in their findings or in their expressed deter- 
mination that action shall no longer be de- 
layed. In this resolution they asserted that 
the break-down in the civilian supply of meat 
and meat products has resulted from the fail- 
ure of the Office of Price Administration and 
the Department of Agriculture to conform 
with the express mandate of the Congress in 
the Second Emergency Price Control Act of 
October 2, 1942, that “in the fixing of maxi- 
mum prices on products resulting from the 
processing of agricultural commodities, in- 
cluding livestock, a generally fair and equita- 
ble margin shall be allowed for such process- 
ing,” and “the break-down in the civilian sup- 
ply of meat and meat products has further 
resulted from the failure of the Office of Price 
Administration and the Department of Agri- 
culture properly to guide the flow of meat and 
meat products through the orderly channels 
of distribution.” 

The Price Administrator, says the resolu- 
tion, has not exercised his discretionary pow- 
ers to set up an advisory committee, as sug- 
gested by the act. Nor has he consulted reg- 
ularly with all the segments of the meat 
industry, including the large and small 
slaughterer and nonslaughterer in the pack- 
ing industry, the large and small processor, 
the wholesaler, retailer, and consumer. All 
of this, according to the resolution, has con- 
tributed to the break-down of normal distri- 
bution and the destructicn of small business 
throughout the country. 

In this circumstance Senator WHERRY; of 

Nebraska, at the joint meeting today pro- 
posed that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion proceed to discharge its discretionary 
powers under the act by immediately estab- 
lishing a meat industry advisory committee 
to include in its membership equal repre- 
sentation for all the segments of the indus- 
try. This committee, it is provided, shall 
be regularly consulted by the Office of Price 
Administration and the Department of Agri- 
culture with respect to all new regulations, 
directives, orders, or any promulgations with 
Tespect to the form” of these requirements. 

The committees on small business of the 
Senate and the House have been giving seri- 
ous consideration to this resolution for the 
past week. Three executive sessions have 
been held. At today’s meeting it was rec- 
ommended by Senator Meran, of New York, 
presiding, that the framing of the resolution 
in its final form be left to a subcommittee 
consisting of Senator STEWART of Tennessee, 
Senator WuHerry of Nebraska, Representa- 
tive Patman of Texas, and Representative 
HALLECK of Indiana. This was done, and the 
subcommittee made the result of their efforts 
public later in the day. 

Members of the committee disclosed that 
the evidence showed that independent meat 
packers were being forced to close their doors, 
due to the losses suffered in the slaughter 
of hogs and cattle. These losses have ranged 
from $2 to $4 on each hog and from 57 cents 
to $3.76 per hundredweight on cattle, ac- 
cording to grades. 

Definite action culminated Wednesday 
morning at the executive session of the two 
committees on small business when this res- 
olution was adopted calling for specific action 
to correct a serious condition which threat- 
ened the supply of meat for the armed 
forces and for civilian needs, as also to over- 
come the shortage of meat existing in various 
parts of the United States. 


Resolution adopted at a joint session of the 
Senate Committee on Small Business and 
the House Committee on Small Business, 
March 10, 1943, as reported by a subcom- 
mittee composed of Senators STEWART and 
Wuerry and Representatives Parman and 
HALLECK 


Whereas the small meat industry, includ- 
ing small packers, processors, wholesalers, and 
retailers, has complained for several months 
to the Small Business Committees of the 
House and Senate against various practices 
imposed upon them by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the Department of Agri- 
culture, which threaten to drive them out of 
business and disrupt the distribution of meat 
and meat products for essential civilian 
needs; and 

Whereas the Small Business Committees 
of the House and Senate have held both joint 
and individual hearings and have otherwise 
investigated conditions in the meat industry 
and said committees as a result of said inves- 
tigations and hearings are persuaded that the 
small meat industry, including the small 
packers, processors, wholesalers, and retailers, 
is in danger of being destroyed; and 

Whereas the break-down in the civilian 
supply of meat and meat products has re- 
sulted from the failure of the Office of Price 
Administration and the Department of Agri- 
culture to conform with the express mandate 
of the Congress in the Second Emergency 
Price Control Act of October 2, 1942, that “in 
the fixing of maximum prices on products 
resulting from the processing of agricultural 
commodities, including livestock, a generally 
fair and equitable margin shall be allowed 
for such processing”; and 

Whereas the break-down in the civilian 
supply of meat and meat products has fur- 
ther resulted from the failure of the Office 
of Price Administration and the Department 
of Agriculture properly to guide the fiow of 
meat and meat products through the orderly 
channels of distribution, and 

Whereas Public Law 421, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, known as the Price Control Act, 
title I, section 2 (a) provides that the Ad- 
ministrator shall “appoint an industry ad- 
visory committee, or committees, either na- 
tional or regional or both, consisting of such 
number of representatives of the industry 
as may be necessary in order to constitute a 
committee truly representative of the in- 
dustry, or of the industry in such region, as 
the case may be,” and the said section further 
provides that “the Administrator shall from 
time to time, at the request of the committee, 
advise and consult with the committee with 
respect to the regulation or order, and with 
respect to the form thereof, and classification, 
differentiations, and adjustments therein,” 
and 

Whereas the Price Administrator has not 
exercised said discretionary powers and has 
not set up such an advisory committee, as 
suggested in the act, and has not regularly 
consulted all segments of the meat industry, 
namely, the large and small slaughterer and 
nonslaughterer in the packing industry, the 
large and small processor; the wholesaler, 
retailer, and consumer; all of which has con- 
tributed to the break-down of normal distri- 
bution and the destruction of small busi- 
nesses throughout the country: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Small Business, That— 

1. The Office of Price Administration im- 
mediately establish fair and equitable mar- 
gins between the price of livestock and the 
price ceilings set on sales of meat and meat 
products for all processors, packers, whole- 
salers, and retailers; 

2. The go Das eee of Agriculture and the 
Office of Price Administration immediately 
establish quotas for nonslaughtering pack- 
ers as well as slaughtering packers and allo- 
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cate adequate supplies to the small whole- 


salers and retailers in all areas of the coun- 


try, so that when meat rationing is put into 
effect adequate initial inventories will be 
held by such packers, processors, wholesalers, 
and retailers; and 

3. The Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration immediately proceed to dis- 
charge his discretionary powers under the 
act (Public Law 421, 77th Cong., 2d sess., 
ch. 26) by immediately establishing a meat 
industry advisory committee that will in- 
clude in its membership equal representa- 
tion for the large and small slaughterers and 
nonslaughterers in the packing industry, the 
large and small processors, the wholesaler, 
the retailer, and the consumer, which ad- 
visory committee shall be regularly consulted 
by the Office of Price Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture with regard to all 
new regulations, amendments to existing 
regulations, directives, orders, or any promul- 
gations with respect to the form thereof and 
the classifications, and adjustments therein 
as the same affect the meat industry; and 

4, Copies of this resolution be immediately 
forwarded to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture and 
that this committee be advised promptly by 
the Price Administrator and Secretary of 
Agriculture of action taken. 


The Part Is Many Times Greater Than 
the Whole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a most inter- 
esting article written by Mr. Fred M. 
Rolens, the publisher of the South Pasa- 
dena Review of South Pasadena, Calif. 

It is a story of how a gift by the State 
of California of a block of gold quartz 
to be set in the Washington Monument 
was paid for by a due note for $975 in 
1850. In 1851 the note was replaced by 
a bond issue. But the fearful and won- 
derful operation of compound interest 
has brought about a situation where the 
State has already paid interest in the 
amount of $136,000 on this tiny original 
debt and still owes $2,227,500. 

Mr. Rolen’s story, however, will speak 
for itself and tell the tale better than I 
can. The moral, I think, is obvious. 


WHO GETS THE MONEY? 
(By Fred M. Rolens) 


This seems incredible. Bill Kay, writing in 
the January number of Westways, the official 
publication of the Automobile Club of South- 
ern California, tells this story under the title 
“Monumental Finance”: 

“While the Washington Monument cost all 
of $1,300,000 when finally completed, one 
single stone in that structure is valued at 
over $2,225,000 and it isn’t paid for yet. It all 
started way back in 1850, when the then 
newly organized State of California decided 
to contribute a block of gold quartz to the 
Monument, then under construction. 

“Having no funds in its treasury, the State 
issued a due note for $975, to pay for the 
stone and for its transportation to Washing- 
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ton. The note was to bear the healthy but 
then customary interest of 38 percent. In 
1851 the note was replaced by a small bond 
issue, bearing a lower interest rate. 

“Time went on; with typical Argonaut 
laissez faire, neither note nor bonds were 
paid; but the interest continued to pile up. 
So, in 1857, the legislature refinanced the 
bonds; this process was repeated in 1873. 
Finally, in the black panic year of 1893, the 
bonds matured; and again, the State was 
without funds to retire them, In the pre- 
vious year, the sovereign voters had specifi- 
cally rejected a proposal to lift the incubus. 

“But as evidence of good faith, or maybe 
just because their predecessors had estab- 
lished the precedent the 1893 legislature 
passed an act, providing for payment of the 
interest only, by the time the debt had 
reached the respectable figure of $2,277,500. 

“Time—and compound interest—did the 
rest; nearly 50 years California has paid 
$136,000 in interest alone on what started 
out in life as a debt of less than a thousand 
dollars. And the principal is still unpaid. 

„However, State Assemblyman Lee T. 
Bashore, of Glendora, has introduced a bill 
in California's Legislature, providing for the 
retirement of the $2,227,500 bond issue, 
‘when, and if’ the State shows a budgetary 
surplus. This happy consummation seems 
imminent, as a surplus of over $25,000,000 
has accrued in the State Treasury, due prin- 
cipally to abolition of the State relief ad- 
ministration, and concurrent piling up of 
sales-tax receipts. 

“Meanwhile, from its niche in the 120-foot 
level of the Monument to our Country's 
Father, the block of gold quartz, California's 
grand gesture so generously given, glows in 
gold-streaked magnificence, 

“The part, this time, is greater than the 
whole; in cost, at any rate.“ 


Let’s Not Forget Those Who Have Borne 
the Brunt of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following letter from Robert 
T. Merrill, commander in chief, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, to 
all Members of Congress: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wans OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1943. 
To all Members of Congress: 

Let us not forget“ those who have borne 
the brunt of war.” 

Inflation spells disaster to persons of fixed 
income. No one can deny that we are 
caught in the vicious spiral of ever increas- 
ing costs of the essentials of life—shelter, 
food, and clothing. 

Aged and disabled war veterans, and the 
helpless dependents of deceased war veterans 
receiving compensation or pension from the 
Government, are striving desperately to exist 
under fixed and meager incomes, but are 
rapidly becoming the leaders in the ranks 
of the ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill-clad. War- 
time wages mean nothing to them—they 
don't get them. Rapidly soaring wartime 
prices mean everything—moving to poorer 
quarters, less and inferior food, cast-off 


clothing, cold, misery, loss of faith in their 
fellow citizens and in their Government. 

In past months, private business led the 
way in seeing the necessity for increasing 
wages and salaries in order to give industrial 
workers a decent living standard. More re- 
cently, the Federal Government recognized 
the fact that its employees could no longer 
exist on the wages it was paying. Increases 
of from 10 to 20 percent were granted by the 
Congress, with more consideration under way. 
There can be no quarrel with industry and 
Government for taking that action, it should 
be commended on all sides, but the time is 
now at hand for the Congress of the United 
States to consider the plight of our Govern- 
ment wards endeavoring to live on existing 
compensation or pension, a comparatively 
small group, but one whose cause is just and 
must have immediate attention. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States suggests as a remedy the Rankin bill 
(H. R. 1121) to increase by 15 percent the 
rates of compensation or pension to veterans 
and dependents of deceased veterans under 
laws and regulations administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Other veterans’ 
organizations see eye to eye with the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in this urgent task of obtain- 
ing a reasonable increase in income for the 
patient and loyal men, women, and children, 
whose lives have been touched heavily by 
war, and who are struggling along on monthly 
pittances from the richest and greatest Nation 
on earth, but one that at times appears to 
look with greater favor on peoples in distant 
lands than on its own. 

The 1942 average annual value of monetary 
benefits (exclusive of insurance and adjusted 
compensation) paid to veterans and depend- 
ents of veterans of all wars (War of 1812, War 
with Mexico, Indian wars, Civil War, Spanish- 
American War, Regular Establishment, World 
War No. 1, World War No. 2) was #504, or 
a monthly average of $42. The modest in- 
crease of 15 percent, which we are request- 
ing, would raise the average to $579.60 per 
year, or $48.30 per month. This increase of 
only $6.30 per month, or 21 cents per day 
would not cover the increase in the price of 
food alone during the past year. 

Surely no one would question this small 
increase for disabled war veterans, their wives, 
widows, and children. The only thing wrong 
about it is that it is far too little, but the 
group for whom we are pleading is patiently, 
loyally, and patriotically awaiting the time 
when the strain on the Federal Government's 
finances is less, and a world at peace can 
survey the wreckage of this global war. The 
American people can then build a program 
under which those who served and bled, and 
the dependents of those who sacrificed their 
all for the sake of humanity, may always 
have freedom from want. 

May we count on you to give sympathetic 
and active support to H. R. 1121, or some 
other satisfactory plan to bring increased 
sustenance and renewed hope to these help- 
less wards of our country? 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT T. MERRILL, 
Commander in Chief. 


Increase of Pay for Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
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I include the following editorial from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, of March 10, 1943: 


POSTAL WORKERS NEED THIS AID 


In approving bills providing a $300 bonus 
for postal workers, to be effective until 6 
months after the war, Senate and House 
committees recognize that they have been 
virtually forgotten men among the vast 
number of Federal employees. 

Except for some temporary and inadequate 
benefits, which expire April 30, these faithful, 
hard-working servants of the public have re- 
ceived no increase in salaries since 1925. The 
recent and continuing rise in costs of living 
has accentuated their plight. 

At the same time they have witnessed 
extensive pay increases granted to workers in 
war industries to enable them to cope with 
higher prices for the neceSsaries of life. 
These war jobs beckon to the kind of men 
whom the Government needs for the Postal 
Service, but the Nation requires their knowl- 
edge and experience for the indispensable 
work they are now performing. 

The House bill for this emergency pay 
allowance will soon come up for considera- 
tion on the floor. Its prompt passage, with 
similar action by the Senate, would be widely 
approved. 


Stassen Challenges the Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD P. GALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. GALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from the 
American Mercury for March 1943: 


STASSEN CHALLENGES THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
(By William Bradford Huie) 


Fate appears to be tapping the shoulder 
of the Republican Party. In the elections 
of 1942, the people elevated what had been 
a minority party to a full partnership in 
the war Government. Seventy-five million 
Americans now have Republican Governors 
in their State capitals. Two-thirds of the 
war production is now carried on in States 
with Republican administrations. At the 
recent meeting of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments in Baltimore, it was easy to see 
that Governors like Stassen of Minnesota, 
Bricker of Ohio, Saltonstall of Massachusetts, 
and Griswold of Nebraska have taken the 
ball away from their Democratic colleagues. 
In Washington, the smart whisper in the 
embassies says: “Cultivate the Republican 
leaders, for the Republicans may make the 
peace.” 

It is possible to believe that the trend 
toward the Republican Party will continue; 
that the voter’s impulse to “sweep the bu- 
reaucrats out of Washington” will grow 
stronger; and that the Republican Party, 
indeed, may find itself charged with the 
responsibility of leadership at the peace table 
and during the post-war reorganization of 
this country. 

Because of this possibility, every American 
must be concerned with the mind of the 
Republican Party, with the thinking of the 
Republican leadership, and with the Republi- 
can plan for the peace and for post-war 
America. The jockeying for leadership and 
the internal policy debates within the Re- 
publican fold are not the concern of Re- 
publicans only, because they may well prove 
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fateful for the whole country and the whole 
world. The Republicans should be en- 
couraged to draw a new blueprint, to agree 
among themselves as to its specifications, 
and to present their blueprint to the people 
for approval. Unless this is done, the 
country must run the risk of conferring lead- 
ership upon a negative Republican Party 
which either has no program at all or has 
the wrong kind of program. 

One Republican who is determined to make 
his party keep its date with destiny is 35- 
year-old Harold E. Stassen, second-term Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota. Expecting to enter the 
Navy in April, Stassen is wasting no time in 
his efforts to promote discussion of Republi- 
can aims and ideals. He thinks that if 
Republicans will talk enough and debate 
enough during the next 15 months they can 
evolve a plan which the people will approve 
and which may save the world from another 
dose of cynicism and disillusionment of the 
1919 brand. 

I sat with Stassen on a Saturday afternoon 
high up in the St. Paul Hotel. Outside it 
was 22 below zero and we looked out the win- 
dow across snow-packed houses and streets 
as we talked. He has none of the caginess 
of the usual professional politician, but talks 
easily and earnestly with no asides or off-the- 
record remarks. His ancestry is Norwegian 
and German and he is built like a Minnesota 
halfback, 

“As I see this war,” he said, “there is only 
one thing really important about it. And 
that is that something good come out of it. 
And I mean a positive good, not just the 
negative good of our having saved ourselves 
from defeat. If we can get something good 
out of the war, if we can give hope to our 
own people and the people of the world, then 
I think we'll see the greatest upsurge of 
human enterprise the world has ever known. 
There'll be no limit to what can be done. 
But if we muff the peace, we'll have only 
disillusionment and great arms races and 
misery and war. So it’s the responsibility of 
everyone of us to try to figure out some way 
that will help us to get that good out of the 
War. 


That's what I am trying to do. Just as 
one man and as a Governor of one State and 
as a member of the Republican Party, I’m 
trying to figure out how we can get that 
good out of the war. While we are fighting, 
I think we ought to keep talking about the 
peace from every pulpit and rostrum in the 
country. No man ought to be dogmatic, be- 
cause none of us ca nbe certain about these 
things. But if we believe in democracy, we 
believe that by talking enough and giving 
the people the facts, we can come to a sound 
conclusion.” 

I asked him: “Do you think the people will 
want the Republican Party to make the peace 
and rebuild the country?” 

“Yes, I do,” he answered. “And I think 
the Republican Party has the greatest oppor- 
tunity in its history. Next year is the elec- 
tion year. It looks as if the war will still be 
going on, but it should be nearing an end. 
That means that just before the end of the 
War—just before the peace negotiations be- 
gin—the American people will have a chance 
to say what kind of peace they want and what 
this country’s commitments shall be in the 
post-war world. I think this circumstance 
is important. We can prevent failure and 
disillusionment and cynicism if we, as Re- 
Publican leaders, will tell the people exactly 
what we propose to do after the war, and then 
proceed to do it. 

“This time the people can send instructed 
delegates to the peace conference.” 

Stassen's belief in presenting specific pro- 
posals to the people derives from his own 
political experience. In his first race for 
Governor, he avoided oratory and simply 
went out and told the voters what he wanted 
to de if elected. He offered a detailed plan, 
‘and when he was elected, he used his plan 


as a blueprint. He converted overdrafts into 
surpluses, cleaned house, gave Minnesota 
a model labor-relations law, and improved 
public services. His reelection last Novem- 
ber was a foregone conclusion. 

The same plan, he thinks, can be used 
now with relation to post-war America and 
the post-war world. The blueprint, with 
specific proposed actions, must be evolved 
and presented to the people. Then, when the 
majority has approved it, the administration 
can proceed. With plenty of public discus- 
sion, a resulting agreement, and honest lead- 
ership, there need be no doubts as to where 
America stands at the peace conference. 


I asked Governor Stassen what he con- 
siders proper Republican activities during 
1943 and 1944, while the war is being prose- 
cuted. He replied: 

“Our first responsibility, of course, is to 
make the greatest possible contribution to 
the total strength of America in the drive 
for complete victory. We Republicans 
should remind ourselves every day that vic- 
tory for the United Nations is tremendously 
more important than that our party win in 
1944. We must expose mistakes of the na- 
tional administration only on a basis that 
will contribute to the correction of those 
mistakes for the country's sake. 

“As to specific, constructive steps we can 
take, I think that we should seek to have 
the people receive a franker and fuller report 
of the facts of the war. Facts breed confi- 
dence and facts lead to the correction of 
mistakes. In the field of military news, I 
think we ought to see that censorship is not 
used to keep mistakes and failures from the 
people. In the field of domestic news, I 
think we ought to see that all necessary 
sacrifices and inconveniences are explained 
to the people. The people don’t mind nec- 
essary sacrifice. What makes them mad is 
any theory which holds that unnecessary 
sacrifice is justified in order to train the 
people for necessary sacrifice. When new 
restrictions are decreed, I think the Republi- 
can Party should call for detailed explana- 
tions from the appointed executives who are 
demanding the sacrifice. 

“We Republicans should fight for better 
management of the Government. We should 
try to prevent buck-passing in Washington 
by asking for more specific responsibilities 
for the various executives, The people are 
tired of the creation and recreation of seem- 
ingly powerless commissions. 

“Then I think that the Republican Party 
should make certain that the American ma- 
chinery of government suffers no permanent 
injury during the war. We must 
that great powers must be delegated; that 
to fight a total war, we must adopt some 
of the methods of totalitarianism. But we 
should make sure that all delegations of 
power are temporary, and that the totali- 
tarian structures which may be necessary 
now are built so that they can be demolished 
quickly after the war.” 

Governor Stassen feels that Republican 
Governors can make a vital contribution dur- 
ing the war. He outlined to me four specific 
objectives for a State government in war- 
time. They are: 

1. A reduction of the number of State em- 
ployees so that State expenses can be re- 
duced and so that manpower can be made 


available to war industry and agriculture. 


2. The maintenance of State public serv- 
ices in the best feasible condition, and at 
worst, to save them from permanent disloca- 
tion. 

3. An effort to improve the State’s fiscal 
position so that it will be prepared to meet 
the shock of peacetime readjustments. The 
Minnesota State Government is setting aside 
funds for State public works to be begun 
the moment the war is over. The State has 
halted all public works at present so as to 
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channel manpower into the war effort and 
to build up a backlog of public works to pro- 
vide employment during the transition 
period. 

4. Intelligent planning for the problem of 
the returning soldier. Minnesota, alone 
among the States, has already set up a fund 
of $5,000,000 to be used in helping Minne- 
sota soldiers to find peacetime places, A part 
of this fund is to go to helping boys resume 
educations which are being interrupted by 
the war. 

mr 


I asked Governor Stassen what he thought 
should be included in the Republican plan 
for domestic reorganization after the war. 
He replied: 

“I think our first effort should be directed 
toward retaining all the good that has come 
from the New Deal experiments. We should 
dispel any notions that a Republican admin- 
istration is going to be reactionary, and that 
it is going to take the country back to any 
particular year in our history. The year 
1928 is ancient history. We must consolidate 
the good and move forward. 

“Labor legislation is an example. I think 
the New Deal laws affecting labor have been 
good, and if I could change the Wagner Act 
today, I would change only one provision— 
the one which prohibits the employer from 
talking to his employees. With all of its new 
powers, labor must expect to assume more - 
responsibility in the post-war world and the 
better unions already are preparing to do 
this. A Republican administration should 
concern itself with efforts to help the rank 
and file put their unions on a more business- 
like and democratic basis. Union leaders 
should not be allowed to dispose of funds 
without a ballot vote of the membership. 
Democracy should begin at home with the 
unions. 

“But I don’t believe that the labor prob- 
lem in post-war America will be difficult of 
solution. The war, with its totalitarian 
menaces, has reminded our wage earners that 
they have as large a stake in our system of 
private enterprise as has capital.” 

“What about this term ‘private enterprise?’ 
Will it need a new definition?” I asked. 

“Not a new definition” the Governor said, 
“but the Republican Party should dispel 
certain misunderstandings. We should set 
forth again that the individual urge to strive 
and to acquire, far from being immoral, is 
the basic and proper motivation of democ- 
racy. Perhaps it can no longer be said that 
every American cradle holds a potential mil- 
lionaire, but it should be explained again 
that the primary concern of this Nation is 
to safeguard the right of every American 
boy to acquire an estate of his own. More- 
over, we should announce that if this Nation 
is to continue to grow and prosper, it will 
have to encourage the individual to carve his 
own niche, pay for his own farm, or build his 
own business.” 

“Do you foresee a Beveridge plan for 
America?” I asked. 

“No,” he answered. “Not in the sense 
that it is being considered for England. Per- 
haps England needs the Beveridge plan, and 
certainly the extension of social security 
should be a post-war objective in any Repub- 
lican blueprint. But we need to remind our- 
selves that the attainment of a Beveridge 
plan is no fit primary objective of a demo- 
cratic society. A Beveridge plan may become 
necessary through failures of the democratic 
society, but it is no worthy end in itself. I 
imagine that the American boys returning 
from our armies will be far more interested 
in the scope of individual opportunity we can 
provide them than they will in whether we 
have attained state medicine or state burial. 

“Government works and Government de- 
velopment of national resources should be 
continued in the post-war world. Our se- 
curity floor should be buttressed and extend- 
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ed. But these two lesser responsibilities of 
free government must not be emphasized to 
the point where they obscure the primary 
objective, of encouraging free enterprise and 
individual initiative.” 

Because the charge was made in the last 
election that Wendell Willkie, whom Gov- 
ernor Stassen supported, was no different 
from Roosevelt, I asked the Governor this 
pointed question: 

“What do you consider to be the main dif- 
ference between your ideas and Roosevelts?” 

He hesitated and considered the question 
carefully. 

“I think the difference is a matter of em- 

_ phasis. Individual opportunity and social 
security are the two great considerations of 
a people's government. The New Deal has 
sought security above all else. I think that 
a new balance must be worked out between 
security and opportunity. Opportunity and 
the individual drive to acquire are the mo- 
tive power of a democracy. Security is the 
safety device. I think that a Republican 
administration should seek to maintain the 
safety devices, but should make certain that 
the motive power is encouraged. A Repub- 
lican tax program, for instance, should call 
for a readjustment of any tax which is re- 
pressive to business. The idea that taxation 
is a proper weapon to be used against busi- 
ness is a harmful fallacy. American business 
shall need to thrive and expand in the post- 
war world in order to provide employment 
for our people and to provide tax moneys for 
paying our debts and financing the recon- 
struction program. Taxes must be contrived 
to encourage business to expand rather than 
to threaten its very existence.” 


Iv 


I questioned Governor Stassen at length 
about his ideas as to the international as- 
pects of the post-war world. What kind of 
organization should this country advocate 
and, particularly, what sort of plans should 
the Republican Party present? There is noth- 
ing dogmatic about his answers, He believes 
it his duty as a Republican leader to initiate 
ideas in speeches and in correspondence. He 
invites argument and suggestion and his mail 
is filled with both. -He reiterates that his 
proposals are tentative and are made so that 
by 1944, when the Republican Party faces 
the electorate, the party can have a specific 
blueprint to offer. 

The tentative Stassen plan for world re- 
organization embraces the following con- 
siderations: 

The creation of the United Nations of the 
World, with China, Russia, the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, the United States and 
all the smaller United Nations as charter 
members. Each nation would retain its own 
national identity, and would make only such 
concessions to the international organization 
as seem to be indicated by present and fu- 
ture developments. 

The key governmental device to handle in- 
ternational functions, as he sees it, would 
be a single-house parliament. Representa- 
tion and voting power would be based upon 
a formula which would consider the num- 
bers of the literate population of the respec- 
tive nations, as well as their resources and 
contribution to the joint government. The 
United Nations parliament would then se- 
lect a chairman of the United Nations coun- 
cil and the chairman would select seven 
members for his council and submit them to 
parliament for approval. The council would 
thereupon become the executive side of the 
United Nations Government, and the parlia- 
ment, of course, the legislative branch. The 
United Nations government could then func- 
tion in seven major categories, each under 
one of the United Nations councilmen: 

1. To establish temporary governments 
over the Axis Nations, preferably using citi- 
zens of the United Nations whose ancestry 
goes back to the particular Axis nation. 


Under these temporary governments, the Axis 
Nations would be entirely disarmed, their 
criminal leaders punished. But there would 
be no wholesale reprisals against civilian 
populations. . 

2. To administer the great international 
airports and airways of the future. Air 
transport of the future will have to be regu- 
lated by an international agency just as 
American railroads must be regulated by 
national rather than by many State agencies, 
There will be thousands of finely trained 
pilots who will know the airports of the 
world as they know their own back yards, 
The United Nations government will estab- 
lish rights of flight, enforce rules of the air, 
coordinate weather data, control radio beams 
and communications, and maintain safe in- 
ternational airports throughout the world. 

8. To administer the gateways of the 
seven seas. In the post-war world, there 
must be complete freedom of the seas. The 
development in the air will not lessen the 
importance of shipping, and the control 
of the gateways to the seas—the Panama 
and Suez Canals and Gibraltar—should be 
an international function. This step will 
require concessions from the United States, 
the British Commonwealth, perhaps China, 
and perhaps Turkey, which controls the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles. Objection 
to this move will be slight, since the great 
development in the air will reduce the mili- 
tary significance of the ocean gateways. 

4. To increase trade between the peoples of 
the world. Only in this way can the general 
standards of living throughout the world 
be gradually improved. Only in this way can 
countries with high standards of living main- 
tain high standards without war. This does 
not contemplate a sudden change to univer- 
sal free trade, but it does contemplate em- 
barking upon a definite trend toward in- 
creased world trade. It will involve assur- 
ances by our Government to agriculture that 
the total percentage of egricultural export 
and import will be maintained at an equal 
level. Important factors in the world bal- 
ance of trade will be increased tourist trade 
and increased capital investments in unde- 
veloped countries. 

5. To increase the literacy of the people of 
the world. This should be approached, not 
as any Utopian idea, but with the realization 
that the ability to read and write is the key 
to much of the progress of man. 

6. To establish a world code of justice and 
a United Nations Court to administer that 
code. The code of justice should include 
provisions protecting minorities, preventing 
religious persecution and abolishing slavery. 
Members of the Court should be named by 
the highest courts of the member nations. 

7. To establish a United Nations Legion, 
consisting of units of air strength, efficient 
modern naval forces and highly mechanized 
land divisions. The United Nations Legion 
would enforce the code of justice, support the 
administration of international areas, and 
insure the continued disarmament of proba- 
tionary areas. The basis for this Interna- 
tional Legion is being formed as the war is 
fought. The various foreign units within 
the British Army can furnish many volun- 
teers for the Legion when the war is over. 
There will be no necessity for the troops of 
any one nation to take over the job of 
“policing the world.” 

The seat of the United Nations Govern- 
ment should be some point like Panama, 
which would be readily accessible by sea and 
air to all continents, world-wide in its very 
atmosphere, and yet easily defended from 
attack. 

As Governor Stassen talked of his “inter- 
national plan,” seven big B-24 bombers man- 
euvered over St. Paul and we could see them 
from my window. When he had finished, he 
turned to me and said: “How can any Amer- 
ican watch our development in the air with- 
out realizing that we must come to some 
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sort of international organization? We 
don’t have to give away America or sacrifice 
any of our standards of living. We only 
have to recognize what is happening around 
us 


“The Midwest was once called isolationist. 
Minnesota was in another world from Europe 
and Asia. But now those big bombers fly 
over us every day. We are a way station for 
planes flying both to Europe and Asia. In 
this hotel, there are probably a score of boys 
who, until 2 years ago, had never been out- 
side of Minnesota or Kansas or Georgia. But 
now they hop off for Alaska, or Australia, or 
India, or England as nonchalantly as though 
they were going to the corner drugstore. And 
after the war, they'll continue hopping off in 
planes that will carry American-made goods 
to the people who will want them. Perhaps 
isolationism died not because it was bad in 
its day, but because it became impractical.” 

These are the current, tentative thoughts 
of a man who believes that leaders should 
tell the people what they are thinking, what 
they plan to do, and how they plan to do it. 

Stassen is Republican-born, Republican- 
trained, and has remained a good party man. 
He believes that Republicans should start 
working out their plans so that they can 
have a blueprint to offer in next year's elec- 
tions. And he believes that the Republican 
Party can best supervise the rebuilding of 
this country and the world. 

There are many cross-currents of opinion 
both inside the Republican Party and out- 
side. There is no certainty that the party 
will be called upon to make the peace and to 
superintend the domestic reconstruction. 
There probably are sound objections to some 
of Governor Stassen's ideas. But there can 
be little argument with his method and no 
question of his sincerity. His proposed plans 
stand as an . vitation to thought and debate 
by all Americans, and particularly, as a chal- 
lenge to those within his party who would 
steer the elephant in other directions, 


Pay-As-You-Go Is Still a Good Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post: 

PAY-AS-YOU-GO IS STILL A GOOD IDEA 


By this time most good citizens have figured 
out their income taxes for 1942, and next 
Monday the check for at least the first in- 
stallment goes to the internal-revenue col- 
lector. Unfortunately, however, income tax 
still lags behind income. 

Perhaps this situation will be changed to 
some extent in the next few months, It takes 
a long time to act, because neither the 
Treasury nor the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which initiates revenue legisla- 
tion, has been quick to understand the im- 
portance of bringing income tax up to income 
as it is being earned. When Mr. Beardsley 
Rumi, originator of the so-called Rum! plan, 
appeared before the committee last month, it 
might have been supposed that he headed a 
movement to evade income tax instead of ex- 
pressing the growing concern of the American 
people over means for paying it. Mr. Ruml 
Was polished off as ranking with “the great 
‘gimme’ exponents of the past decade,” and 
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Representative CrawFoRD, who is not a mem- 
ber of the committee, but appeared as a 
witness, declared that “even Dr. Townsend 
has never advocated remitting taxes.” An- 
other member wanted to know what the 
soldiers in the field would say when they came 
home to discover that Mr. Ruml had ar- 
ranged to have them pay for all the tanks and 
cannon with which they had been fighting. 
In the Senate, a few days later, Senator 
MCcKELLAR, of Tennessee, described the Ruml 
plan as “the beginning of a strike by income- 
taxpayers against our Government.” 

Despite this extraordinary display of in- 
difference to what Mr. Ruml’s plan is and 
lack of curiosity to find out, the campaign 
for pay-as-you-go has accomplished some- 
thing. It has hammered home the truth 
that taxes for 1943 cannot be paid as they 
are earned unless some disposition is made 
of the tax debt for 1942. Mr. Randolph Paul, 
of the Treasury, who had explained that, 
although the Treasury would not lose re- 
ceipts under the Ruml plan, it would lose 
assets, was all for pay-as-you-go in prin- 
ciple, but the nearest he came to an answer 

to the question “How?” was a veiled sug- 
gestion of double taxation. Mr. Paul would 
have none of the Rum! plan because, in his 
view, 60 men with million-dollar incomes 
would each receive a benefit of at least $854,- 
000. * Those who had no income 
in 1942 would receive no benefit whatever. 
In other words, the Rum! plan was bad, not 
only because it forgives taxes but because it 
doesn't forgive taxes that were never paid. 

Of course, as was inevitable, the members 
followed up their denunciations of Mr. 
Ruml’s forgiveness, which was not forgive- 
ness, with a series of compromise plans most 
of which did involve forgiveness. One was 
a scheme to cancel the normal tax and the 
first bracket of surtax on the 1942 incomes. 
Another would apply the 1941 rates to 1942 
incomes and collect currently on 1943 in- 
comes, 

Another would collect as much as possible 
from those who were able to pay on their 1942 
incomes plus the tax on 1943 Incomes and, 
while not putting the overwhelming ma- 
jority of small taxpayers in jail, would leave 
them with the same old income-tax debt 
still hanging over their heads. Still another 
would cancel half the tax on 1942 incomes 
and collect in 1943 the tax on 1943 incomes. 

In other words the problem of our legis- 
lators has been to give us Ruml, or a part 
of Rumi, with Ruml left out. That intrepid 
reformer has earned the reward of all who 
succeed in putting politicians on the hot 
seat. He has also earned the gratitude of 
millions of people, who are not trying to 
evade taxes but only to pay them, and who 
have made a pretty shrewd guess that as 
soon as faces can be saved all round, the 
essentials of the reform which Mr. Rum! has 
so convincingly and urbanely urged will be 
& part of our income-tax procedure, 


Let’s Forget Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, most Amer- 
icans, regardless of their political affil- 
iations, are proud of our boys in the 
armed forces of our country. Politics 
was forgotten at Pearl Harbor, Bataan, 
and Corregidor. There is no politics in 
Guadalcanal, in Tunisia, nor in any of 


the other battle fronts of the world. 
Our boys, Republicans and Democrats, 
march and fight together as Americans 
so that we can continue to live as free- 
men and women. 

Most Americans, regardless of their 
political affiliations, resent the recent un- 
warranted attack made on Col. Elliott 
Roosevelt by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, Congressman LAMBERTSON, Republi- 
can, a bitter Roosevelt hater. His own 
colleagues denounced this kind of poli- 
tics on the floor of the House as highly 
unpatriotic, 

I have received a number of letters 
from constituents of mine denouncing 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lam- 
BERTSON] and pleading with him to for- 
get politics. I am happy to include as 
part of my remarks a masterful letter 
sent to me and addressed to the gentle- 
man from Kansas, Congressman Lan- 
BERTSON, from Mrs. Mary Deshong, of 
North Braddock, Pa., a Republican com- 
mitteewoman by political affiliation but 
a true and genuine American: 


Brappock, Pa., March 6, 1943. 
To the Congress of United States: 

Dear Sm, on Mr. Lamsertson: No doubt I 
should say Mr. Congressman, but I don’t feel 
you are worthy of the title as Congressman 
after the attack you have just made on the 
President’s son, Elliott Roosevelt, You may 
think you are a clever politician, but I must 
say you are a dumb one. 

I am a Republican, also a committeewoman 
in my district, and I would never attempt to 
make a remark like you have made to hurt 
one boy in Uncle Sam’s Army, regardless of 
who it may be. I believe in justice and I 
believe the President’s sons are backing this 
war 100 percent. And with all the talk of 
the President becoming a dictator, thank God 
his sons still believe in free speech. They 
would have not answered you so quickly Mr. 
LAMBERTSON if they hadn’t. Yes, this is still 
America, where everybody speaks, even the 
people. Forget the political side and try 
winning the war for us. If some of you 
Congressmen think Elliott Roosevelt is not 
in the fighting, why don't you go and enlist 
yourself and get in the same unit. Let the 
women fill your jobs. Maybe we would make 
our boys feel America was worth fighting for, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Mary DesHone. 


O. P. A. Livestock Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to insert the following letter 
from the Honorable Prentiss M. Brown, 
Administrator of the O. P. A., with ref- 
erence to the attitude of his agency to- 
ward price ceilings on livestock: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. March 9, 1943. 
The Honorable GEORGE GILLIE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mer. Gm: This will acknowledge 
your memorandum of February 27, 1943, with 
which you enclosed a letter from Mr. Herman 
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J. Eckrich, of Fort Wayne, Ind., in which he 
suggests that ceilings be placed on livestock, 

We have felt that it would be possible to 
regulate prices in the meat industry without 
imposing livestock ceilings. It was our opin- 
ion that by establishing appropriate whole- 
sale meat ceilings and retail meat ceilings, we 
could provide consumers with sufficient quan- 
tities of meat at reasonable prices and also 
give producers, processors, and meat distribu- 
tors a reasonable margin of profit on their 
operations. However, we have found that 
there has been such active competition for 
live animals that many packers have found it 
exceedingly difficult to purchase live animals 
at prices which would permit them to con- 
duct their operations on a profitable basis. 
Since the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, provides that all persons 
are to be given an opportunity to conduct 
their operations on a profitable basis, we have 
considered it advisable to explore the possi- 
bility of establishing livestock ceilings. Ac- 
cordingly, we have formulated a maximum 
price regulation providing for ceilings on live 
hogs. We intend to submit this tion 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for approval. 

There are numerous problems relating to 
live cattle ceilings. We are devoting a great 
deal of our time to the solution of these press- 
ing problems and it is very possible that a 
maximum price regulation, covering live cat- 
tle ceilings, will be forwarded to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for approval in the near future. 
In the meantime, we are doing everything 
possible to provide for an orderly distribution 
of our available meat supply to all sections 
of the country so as to insure everyone their 
fair share of the meat which is available for 
domestic civilian consumption. 

Sincerely yours, 
Prentiss M. Brown, 
Administrator. 


Resolution of the Women’s League for 
Political Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ord, I include the following resolution: 


Whereas persistent demands from high ad- 
ministration sources and bills now pending 
in Congress call for the drafting of women 
for the war effort; and 

Whereas such demands presuppose the 
existence of a great available pool of woman- 
power, witness Maj. Gen. James T. McSherry's 
recent reference to the 33,600,000 idle women; 
and 

Whereas contrary to this presumption the 
homes of the Nation today are being drained 
of womanpower to such an extent that the 
clamor for Government nurseries to care for 
children of working mothers grows well-nigh 
hysterical as mounting juvenile delinquency, 
youthful crime, shocking cases of child neg- 
lect and absenteeism stir the Nation; and 

Whereas the exclusion of mothers with 
young children from compulsory draft is but 
an empty gesture when economic pressure 
due to soaring living costs, drafting- of 
fathers, and other more or less worthy mo- 
tives impel mothers in ever-increasing num- 
bers to seek gainful employment, which fact 
is attested by the experience of the War 
Manpower Commission in various enrollment 
campaigns which resulted in applicants being 
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35 to 50 percent mothers with young chil- 
dren; and 

Whereas scandalous waste of manpower 
today exists in Government bureaus whose 
endless and often meaningless question- 
naires cause further waste of countless hours 
in farms and factories, and likewise industry 
itself is guilty of hoarding manpower; and 

Whereas the same shortsighted, disastrous 
policies that stripped manpower from the 
farms of the Nation now threatens to strip 
from American homes the one truly stabiliz- 
ing factor in our social order, the mother and 
homemaker, whose willing hands have ever 
rendered service freely: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, members of the Wom- 
en's League for Political Education, hereby 
condemn the proposals to t the 
women of the Nation as utterly unwarranted 
by the facts, and a bold attempt to bring the 
yet unregimented women under absolute con- 
trol of an overpowerful administration; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we challenge the propo- 
nents of such legislation to point out where 
the so-called idle women exist. Are they 
among the farm families whose women today 
are carrying double burdens? Are they 
among the urban dwellers whose daughters 
are working day and night in defense plants? 
Or perchance the women approaching 50 who 
today are refused employment? Will you 
find them among the millions of young 
mothers (hundreds of thousands of whose 
husbands are in service), whose first-born 
even now send the Nation’s birth rate soar- 
ing, and whose numbers it is estimated will 
reach 12,000,000 by the end of 1944? We 
point out that it is not more compulsion 
that is needed in this crisis, but more com- 
mon sense and a sober realization of just 
where this Nation is headed; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we decry the spurious rem- 
edy of providing public nurseries for chil- 
dren of working mothers as degrading to 
motherhood and abhorrent to American 
ideals, to say nothing of the expense sus- 
tained by the Government for high-salaried 
personnel, etc., which would certainly equal, 
if not exceed, the cost of enabling mothers 
to care for their own children instead of 
turning them over to the bureaucrats; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That. we call upon Congress to 
decide now just what this Nation can un- 
dertake to furnish in the way of manpower 
and materials to conduct this global war, 
without destroying the very thing for which 
we are fighting. We repeat with Justice 
Davis: “It could well be said that a coun- 
try preserved at the sacrifice of the cardinal 
principles of liberty is not worth the cost 
of preservation”; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to Hon. ROBERT T. REYNOLDS, Chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee, Mem- 
bers of Congress from Illinois, and such other 
public officials as may be deemed advisable, 


Railroad Transportation in Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ROCKWELL 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 
Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following memo- 
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rial from the Legislature of the State of 
Colorado: 
House Joint Memorial 4 

Whereas the railroads furnish transpor- 
tation which is vital to the war effort and the 
national defense; and 

Whereas the narrow-gage railroad be- 
tween Antonito, Colo., and Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
has been abandoned; and 

Whereas at various times there have been 
discussions and requests for the abandon- 
ment of railroads connecting Antonito and 
Durango, Colo., and Alamosa and Salida, 
Colo.: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Thirty-fourth General Assembly of the 
State of Colorado (the senate concurring 
herein), That protest is made hereby to any 
future and further abandonment of railroads 
in the State of Colorado, whether narrow- 
gage or otherwise and that there be no 
further replacement of such railroad trans- 
portation service by the use of trucks on the 
public highways for the reason that such 
abandonments must have an adverse effect 
upon the transportation facilities of the 
State with a resultant unfavorable deterrent 
upon the State’s war effort; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
forwarded to each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of Colo- 
rado so as to urge their vigorous support in 
accomplishing the purposes of this memorial. 


Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. LAMBERTSON,. Mr. Speaker, it 
will be difficult to fix a permanent peace 
with so many things in the air. 

Tomorrow in the House we will raise 
the debt limit eighty-five billion, mak- 
ing it two hundred and ten. We worried 
about the national credit when it was 
forty-five. 

We learned first-hand at the lend- 
lease luncheon at the new de luxe Statler 
Hotel Thursday that dehydration is go- 
ing to win the war. 

The pincer movement from far-flung 
fronts by Elliott, Winchell, and Wood- 
ring on this poor farmer boy is forcing 
him to get out his slingshot. 

T. Roosevelt fought every form of 
special privilege. It was the essence of 
his progressiveness. His sons and his 
grandsons are living by it. 

Our hats are off in devout apprecia- 
tion, especially for the 2,200 of our boys 
missing in recent fighting in Africa— 
they gave ground and then came back 
gloriously. 

The next few days will determine 
whether it will be farm security, exten- 
sion, or a new food administration set-up 
to bring help to farmers in the form of 
labor. 

“The social problem created by eco- 
nomic insecurity is many-sided and re- 
quires for its solution a series of diversi- 
fied programs.“ You could pick this out 
in the dark. 
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The unbelievable is Senator Harry 
Truman coming to Washington as the 
creation of a party machine that emitted 
some odor, and then becoming a great in- 
dependent public servant. He smells like 
arose, Gen. George C. Marshall has set- 
tled the question about having a field 
marshal. He said it sounded too much 
like the dictator nations. He is content 
to hold only the military title of Wash- 
ington, Grant, and Pershing, 


The Educator and His Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 12 (legistative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an able and interesting 
article entitled The Educator and His 
Government,” written by Hon. Joseph 
Rosier, a former colleague of ours in this 
body from the State of West Virginia. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In times past the professional educator 
has not occupied the position and exerted 
the infiuence that he ought to in relation to 
government. The philosopher has been a 
positive influence throughout history, and 
his ideas have made a great contribution to 
social progress. In the history of our coun- 
try the man of education has been rather set 
apart and has not been recognized as a par- 
ticipant in the world of actual affairs. It 
has come to pass that academic activity is 
interpreted as something which does not 
have anything to do with the actual affairs 
of life; in fact, the teacher is pictured in tra- 
dition and in literature as a freakish person, 
visionary, and lacking in a knowledge of the 
common everyday affairs of life. This has 
probably been a logical development, because 
the scholar spent most of his time in the 
scientific laboratory and in research. He was 
a discoverer of facts and a person who as- 
sembled knowledge and made it available to 
other people. This brought about a wide 
separation between the men who, as schol- 
ars, knew a great deal and the practical men 
who possessed little knowledge but were ex- 
perienced in doing things. In the realm of 
modern educational discussion this contrast 
appears in the difference between theory and 
practicability. It is unfortunate that the 
man who devotes his time to the study and 
development of theories should find himself 
in a situation where he is not able to put 
his theories into practice. Some of our re- 
cent educational philosophers have sought 
to harness or bring together these two fac- 
tors so essential to any scientific and educa- 
tional advancement. 

It is a happy development to observe that 
in recent years there has been more dispo- 
sition on the part of the leaders in public 
affairs to call upon the men who have spent 
their years in libraries and laboratories in 
the accumulation of knowledge and scien- 
tific facts. In the field of government, for 
a good many years now, executives have 
called into their services the so-called 
“brain trusters.” As I understand it, a 
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“brain truster” is an educator or a scholar 
who has theoretically mastered certain 
phases of political science and economics. 
He furnishes his knowledge to those en- 
trusted with executive responsibility in the 
Government and in this way the Govern- 
ment has profited by the services of the 
scholar and educator, There still remains 
the disposition among a great many leaders 
of public affairs to ridicule or criticize the 
contributions of the “brain trusters.” The 
utilization of educators and men trained in 
certain fields has not been the resort of any 
particular party. While the so-called New 
Deal of recent years has called more edu- 
cators and scholars into its service than any 
previous administration, it is a fact that 
President Hoover called into his services a 
considerable group of scholars who made a 
notable contribution to the study of the 
various phases of our social and economic 
life. The volume which that group compiled 
is a very important contribution to the study 
of modern government in its relation to so- 
cial welfare. As a result of this development 
nearly all State legislatures and the Congress 
of the United States have groups of men 
drawn from the colleges and the universities 
to act as advisers in the drafting of legisla- 
tion and in suggestions for the improvement 
of existing laws and enactment of new laws 
that will improve governmental service. In 
spite of all the criticism heaped upon the 
scholar in politics, the fact remains that some 
of the most beneficial legislation in recent 
years has been the result of the studies and 
investigations of such men. 

There is no doubt in my mind that we have 
here a field in which the services of the edu- 
cator will become increasingly beneficial in 
years to come. Those of us who attempt to 
evaluate education are encouraged by the 
tendency of leaders in politics and govern- 
ment to give more weight to the theories and 
the studies of men who come from the so- 
called academic cloisters. The recognized ex- 
tension of education for this type of service 
should be an inspiration to all men and 
women in the educational field. Great op- 
portunities for rendering public service are 
offered to those who are able to develop ideas 
and theories that can be applied to the oper- 
ation of modern government. 

There is an increasing number of men who 
have been called from the academic shades 
into legislative and executive positions. Some 
of the outstanding men in the Halls of Con- 
gress were, before entering upon their gov- 
ernmental careers, members of university and 
college facilities. I think a study of our polit- 
ical history will show that the standards of 
educational preparation for men in public life 
have been raised. While it too often happens 
that men of meager education and little gen- 
eral knowledge are elevated to positions of 
power and significance, generally speaking, 
the great majority of men in public leader- 
ship have had the training provided by our 
colleges and universities. In this connection, 
the educator has a rare opportunity to in- 
struct young men and women who are to be- 
come the leaders in civic affairs, some of 
whom will inevitably occupy important legis- 
lative and executive positions in the Gov- 
ernment, It may be that the teacher in his 
instruction of the young people who are to 
become leaders has a greater opportunity for 
Public service than if he should step out of 
his academic circle into active political lead- 
ership himself. While I do not think the 
professional educator should aspire to leader- 
ship in the political field, I do not think he 
should evade responsibilities that may be 
placed upon him if duty calls. The educator 
is primarily a man who provides training and 
knowledge for those who aré to become lead- 
ers. In this direction he can probably ren- 
der his greatest service. It has often hap- 
pened that men who stood high in the aca- 
demic world failed when thrust into the mael- 
strom of public life. While such failures 
have been conspicuous, they have been no 


more numerous than those made by men 
coming from other fields. 

In my opinion, we are coming into that 
pericd of social development when the edu- 
cator, as a result of his wide knowledge and 
study, should be an authority in matters of 
human progress and government. I do not 
mean by this that the educator alone can 
solve all the problems that confront us, he 
should as a result of his study and investi- 
gations, be able to contribute ideas that are 
of value. We have come into that period of 
civilization and progress when a knowledge 
of past history and investigation in the field 
of modern politics should be recognized; in 
fact, I do not think it is possible to solve 
present-day problems without the knowledge 
and keenness of mind which the educator 
and the educated man can bring to bear. I 
have no words of ridicule for the so-called 
professional politician, if he is a thinker and 
a student and applies the principles gained 
from practical experience, to the solution of 
governmental problems. However, we should 
have little patience with the type of politi- 
cian who caters to the whims and prejudices 
of people and bases his public activities upon 
such foundations. The problems that con- 
front us in this modern age are too serious 
to be solved by those who cannot bring facts 
and tested knowledge to their solution. 

I think a special obligation rests upon the 
educator in the present day to be a thorough 
student of history and of government. I know 
of no better source of inspiration than a 
study of the essays and declarations of those 
who founded our own Government. Prob- 
ably no greater studies have been made con- 
cerning the problems of government than 
were made by men like Hamilton, Madison, 
and Jay in the so-called Federalist papers. 
Thomas Jefferson, whose anniversary we cele- 
brate this year and for whom a great me- 
morial is to be dedicated in our Nation’s 
Capital, was a profound student of govern- 
ment. 

It would be a very appropriate time for 
educators to make a study of the principles 
of human freedom and liberty as enunciated 
by the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The struggle for human liberty 
has been going on for centuries and in the 
different periods of history there have always 
been men of training and vision who have 
kept alive the seed of freedom. Surely, 
the educator, as the instructor of potential 
political leaders, should have a thorough 
knowledge of government in its development 
through the ages. I would particularly em- 
phasize the study of American history and 
the development of the American theory of 
government. This is especially important at 
this time because the soundness of our form 
of government is being challenged by dic- 
tators in other parts of the world. There 
never was a time when it was more needful 
for all of us to study the principles on which 
the American Government has been built, 
The value of American freedom is based upon 
the immortal Declaration of Independence, 
which was a cry for freedom. Our form of 
government is built upon the American Con- 
stitution, framed by the greatest group of 
students of government that ever appeared 
at one time. Time has tested the theories 
embodied in the Constitution of the United 
States, and it could never have been made to 
work without leadership to put it into effect. 
Educators ought to be able to speak with 
knowledge concerning the development of 
our type of government from the time the 
Constitution was adopted down to the pres- 
ent moment when great new problems face 
us to be solved under that Constitution and 
in accordance with its spirit and principles. 

Important as it is for every American 
educator to know his own government, in the 
next period of history it will be equally im- 
portant for him to know something about 
the various types of government that have 
been developed in the different nations of the 
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world. We are engaged today in a great war 
in which we need to preserve in the world 
the finest type of government, and while we 
seek to preserve our own particular way of 
life, we must recognize the fact that other 
nations and peoples will desire to retain their 
own particular type of government. We feel 
that our form of government is more con- 
ducive to the development of our type of life, 
but we must realize that other forms of 
government may be more desirable for peoples 
who are differently situated from us. While 
we like to think that the United States of 
America has developed the most advanced 
form of free government, we must at the 
same time recognize that many other nations 
have made contributions to human freedom. 
The educator should go back to ancient his- 
tory for a full study of the kind of govern- 
ment developed in nations like China, Greece 
and Rome, and in recent history the whole 
theory of the British form of government. No 
teacher who aspires to instruct or train 
young men and women for service in modern 
life should be ignorant of the contributions 
which have been made to human freedom by 
these and other nations. Their history is 
replete with contributions to liberty and the 
use of knowledge in all the principles of 
human progress. 

In his studies of history, the educator 
should strive to analyze the causes of war 
which is the greatest scourge that has been 
heaped on humanity throughout all the ages. 
Indeed it is time for the student in his 
library to survey all of the struggles that have 
gone on among nations in times past to 
analyze those facts of human nature which 
lead men and nations to make war upon each 
other. The educator should have a vision of 
a time, not now in sight, when men will no 
longer engage in such futile struggles. Sure- 
ly it is possible to establish a durable peace 
among the peoples of the world. It is a vision 
which some men in all ages have entertained. 
I do not suggest that the present-day educa- 
tor should in any current sense be a pacifist, 
but I do think he should, through his studies 
and investigations, develop opinions and be- 
liefs concerning all of the factors involved in 
war and peace. 

One of the most pressing problems in the 
present-day world is that of political and 
economic power among the nations of the 
world. If we are to have a world in which 
men may live in peace, nations with power 
must learn to exercise such power for the 
welfare, not only of their own people, but of 
all of the people of the world. I do not be- 
lieve there is any other question in the whole 
field of government more important than 
this. Out of the world struggle in which we 
are engaged will evolve a few nations of great 
power. Such nations will have within their 
grasp the opportunity to organize a world on 
a basis of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness rather than on a foundation of selfish 
exercise of authority. Educators, I believe, 
recognize the fact that our own Nation can 
no longer live in isolation. It was the ideal 
of the founders of our Government that we 
might be free from foreign entanglements, 
but modern developments in transportation 
and communication have made it impossible 
for any one nation to live in separation from 
the other nations of the world. For this rea- 
son leaders in world government must exer- 
cise power with fairness and justice to all. 
This will probably be one of the greatest 
problems confronting the leading nations of 
the world when this war has reached its con- 
clusion. If those in power, sitting around 
the peace table, seek to gratify their selfish 
desires, they will only plant the seeds of fu- 
ture wars, The educator ought to be heard 
in the consideration of these problems, for 
he seeks to conserve the human values. He 
believes in the theory of human freedom, 
the free spirit. The sort of world that he 
envisions cannot exist where power and au- 
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thority are exerted for the tyrannical con- 
trol of others. Those nations which evolve 
from this world war with great power must 
be constrained to exert such power for the 
welfare of humanity and not for selfish 


In all movements for the improvement of 
humanity there has always been a wide sep- 
aration between the knowledge which men 
possess and the application of that knowl- 
edge in their relations to each other. If 
men would put into practice the knowledge 
which they have concerning human relation- 
ships they could live in peace, Someone has 
said that Christianity has failed in the world 
because it has never been put into practice. 
If the Christian philosophy were applied in 
all of the relationships among men, this 
would be an entirely different world from 
what it is. The educator finds himself in 
possession of theories and knowledge, of 
which unfortunately the great majority of 
the people in the world are ignorant of or 
unwilling to accept. 

There ought to be a growing number of 
people who will accept and put into practice 
the principles of freedom which have been 
handed down to men through the ages. We 
are at war today, not because there is not a 
philosophy and a knowledge that disprove 
the futility of war but because there are so 
many people as leaders of nations who refuse 
to follow the knowledge which is available to 
them. It is most depressing to realize how 
coolly large groups of people regard the Chris- 
tion philosophy and all of the knowledge 
which has been accumulated regarding hu- 
man freedom, There is no doubt we have a 
body of facts and knowledge which if fol- 
lowed would make a better world. It is the 
function of the educator to strive constantly 
to keep this accumulated knowledge before 
his people and to hand the torch of freedom 
into the hands of those who are to be the 
new leaders of our own country and maybe 
of the world. There can be no better goal 
for us as educators to set than that of teach- 
ing men to put into practice what they can 
learn and what they know. 

I think it is not too much to expect that 
the educator of the future shall be not only 
a student in the library and an investigator 
in the laboratory but a statesman in the 
world of affairs, There should be a closer 
relationship between what is known as the 
academic sphere and the field of practical 
affairs. The theorist and the investigator 
can contribute a great deal to government. 
Modern civilization rests largely upon the 
discoveries of science. A closer union be- 
tween science and theory and practicability 
will be beneficial to the whole movement of 
human progress, There is no reason why the 
college professor and the educational admin- 
istrator should not excel in his knowledge 
of world affairs. Government should be a 
matter for the study of people in all profes- 
sions and surely it is a matter which should 
receive special study by those whose duty it 
is to teach the men and women who are to be 
our future leaders. 

More than ever, the educator must be a 
student of psychology and not in any narrow 
sense. The most serious problem confront- 
ing us in the world today is the problem of 
the various races of humanity. Even in our 
own country the racial problem is a serious 
one. In many countries it has been a dis- 
astrous one. The psychologist ought to be 
able to make a helpful contribution to the 
whole problem of racial relationship. Much 
of the confusion in the world today arose 
through the fact that people and races are 
different and because they are different they 
do not understand each other and conse- 


quently drift into the futility of war. 1 


should like to see a wider development in 


the field of psychology and a greater study 
of the whole problem of the different philoso- 
phies of the peoples of the world and the 
races of the world. Not only do we have 
these contrasts and differences, but we have 
a different psychology in the various na- 
tionalities of the world even when the na- 
tion may be of the same race. The educator 
can make a valuable contribution to human 
progress and the advancement of civilization 
by a study of such psychological questions, 
Governments are instituted for the welfare 
of those who are governed. They have no 
other excuse for existence. Through the ac- 
tivities of government, human civilization 
has been advanced. The educator ought to 
be a contributor to every type of human 
progress, His contributions should be made 
through his study and through his investi- 
gations. The goal of all our intellectual 
striving is a better world. That better world 
will be marked by social progress, hy eco- 
nomic security, and spiritual and intellectual 
enlightenment. Surely the educator should 
play a greater part in this modern world 
than he has in any time past. In order to 
meet his opportunity and make his contri- 
bution, he needs to come out of his academic 
sphere and step out into a broader world. 
He can make a contribution to the advance- 
ment of civilization in this great world and 
he ought not to hesitate on account of his 
own fears. We are coming into that period 
when the educator can really be a leader for 
human freedom and welfare. 


Russia and the Western Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
by Ernest Lindley entitled “Russia and 
the Western Allies,” which is reprinted in 
today’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RUSSIA AND THE WESTERN ALLIES 
(By Ernest Lindley) 

Others, including Wendell Willkie, had said 
previously what Vice President WALLACE said 
Monday about future relations between the 
Soviet Union and the western democracies. 
They must collaborate or another world war 
will become only too probable. Until now, 
the tendency in some official quarters has 
been to discourage open and frank discussion 
of this central problem, lest the result be to 
inspire greater mistrust and fear, and so 
weaken the grand alliance. The Axis radio 
exploits to the utmost every sign or admission 
that Russia and the western allies do not 
entirely trust each other. It probably will 
twist the Vice President's speech into a pre- 
diction of war between the United States and 
Russia within 10 years. For internal political 
reasons, also, some officials have hesitated to 
talk candidly about our relations with Russia, 
now and in the future. 

The Vice President has taken off the lid. 
He was not quite as blunt as Stalin some- 
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times is, but he did not pretend that our 
present understandings and relationships 
with Russia form a solid base for confidence 
as to fruitful collaboration in the future. 

We are fighting the war with Britain on 
a basis of mutual confidence. Our affairs 
have become interlocked at many points 
with those of Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and other parts of the British Em- 
pire. With Britain and the Empire we not 
only have a solid structure of common un- 
derstanding but it already contains a great 
deal of machinery for day-by-day collabora- 
tion, The machinery could be dismantled 
and the structure weakened after the war by 
short-sighted policies in London, Washing- 
ton, and the Dominions. But both the struc- 
ture and the machinery inside it will already 
exist, and with sound management on all 
sides it should be possible to keep them in 
repair and expand them as conditions war- 
rant. 

Our relations with Russia are still those 
between fortuitous Allies, of dissimilar lan- 
guages, institutions, and traditions. Rus- 
sia’s relations with all her allies are handi- 
capped further by the suspicions and fears 
which grew out of the Communist revolu- 
tion, and the reaction of most of the rest 
of the world to it, and by the possibility of 
a revival of Russian imperialism of the tra- 
ditional sort, 

Mr. WALLAcE has underlined the first essen- 
tials of enduring collaboration between Rus- 
sia and the principal western allies. Rus- 
sia must not revert to its efforts to foment 
world revolution. The western powers must 
not foment or encourage anti-Russian activ< 
ities in Germany and other nations. This 
means, of course, that Russia must not arouse 
the fears of her neighbors and of more distant 
powers by imperialistic practices. 

As the Vice President also rightly empha< 
sizes, the principal western democracies 
need have no fear of old-line communism or 
any other revolutionary doctrine, including 
fascism, if they provide full employment and 
a rising standard of living. 

If these first principles of policy are ac- 
cepted by Britain, Russia, and the United 
States, there is no reason why a foundation 
of mutual trust cannot be laid and the ma- 
chinery for enduring collaboration contrived. 
Many problems will have to be worked out. 
Some may be difficult but no more so than 
some of the collisions of interest between 
Britain and the United States which will be 
amicably adjusted unless, after the war, men 
completely lacking in common sense come 
into power in London or Washington, But 
there are no fundamental conflicts in in- 
terest between Russia as a nation and the 
United States, unless one or the other em- 
barks on a policy of world-wide imperialism 
or domination menacing to the security of 
the other. As things stand now, the Rus- 
sians have no territory or spheres of in- 
fluence which we want, and we have none 
which, so far as we know, they want. The 
geographical claims made by the Russians 
raise difficult questions—and incidentally 
have created more mistrust of them than 
Nazi propaganda has been able to arouse 
since the war began—but so far they are 
limited and specific claims, which are not 
without historical and other justification. 

Insofar as these justifications are military, 
their weight will depend upon the other mili- 
tary and political arrangements made by the 
victorious allies, especially the Big Three 
who will have most of the military power in 
the years immediately following the defeat 
of Germany and Japan. 

The Vice President has posed the alterna- 
tives and given his own answer—the only 
answer which holds the hope of achieving an 
enduring peace, 


~ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by me on the subject After 
Victory, What? at Rollins College, on 
the Animated Magazine program, on 
February 1, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


You are right when you say that our first 
task is victory. That victory lies through 
travail. It is yet to be won, with blood, 
sweat, and tears. None of us here will be 
spared privation. Many must bear the heavy 
yoke of sorrow and loneliness and a lifetime 
of sad memories. 

But what, after the victory? Are we con- 
cerned with that? Is that as real to us as 
the war? Is that really a part of the war? 
Do we fight for that, too? And will we fight 
for the right kind of post-war world as we 
are fighting, and shall fight, for the right 
kind of a victory? ‘ 

What shall we do with Hitler, Tojo, 
Himmler, and Hirohito? It is worth men- 
tioning, what shall we do with Mussolini? 
What shall we do with the Germans and 
Japanese? What shall we do with Germany 
and Japan? Who is going to decide what we 
shall do about anything? What shall we do 
with the disbanded armies of all lands, who 
when victory comes at last may number 
one hundred millions or more? What shail we 
do with the war workers who will number 
more than one-half of all our working popu- 
lation? What shall we do with our war fac- 
tories and our war machinery? What shall 
we do about taxes and the national debt, 
international trade, the use of the world’s 
free air, a stable world currency? What 
shall we do about feeding the hundreds of 
millions of hungry peoples; restoring the 
bloated bodies and shrunken cheeks of 
starved children? What shall we do to heal 
the gaping wounds and to straighten the 
twisted bodies of the world’s wounded? What 
shall we do about peace of mind and spirit for 
the shell-shocked and all the ruined and brok- 
en bones and fiesh and minds and spirits who 
are the casualties of war? What shall we do 
to purge the minds of those who have been 
reared upon the perfidy of the Nazis, the 
military clique of Japan, the paganism of the 
Fascists, these demons who have turned a 
generation of boys and girls into devils 
inhuman? Who shall keep the world’s peace 
and how shall it be kept? Who shall hear 
the plaintive cry of the wronged and give 
them redress? In what forum may an op- 
pressed people or person cry for freedom and 
where shall be the council of those who would 
build grand and noble edifices of a new 
world? 

Whose mighty voice shall sound the note 
of certain leadership which we can all follow? 
Whose song shall we sing as we march? 
What shall hold us together in unity with a 
single purpose? Who will keep down the dis- 
rupting cries of the selfish and the cynical? 
Who will hold up the banners of confident 
hope? Who will be sure that we can, despite 
those who would dare to say it cannot be 
done? 

My fellow Americans, all you who have 
heard the scorn hurled at those who speak 


of a people’s world, common men of the 
earth, remember, remember, remember! 
Remember it is your sons and daughters 
whom the war swallowed up. It is your sub- 
stance which it takes away. It is your homes 
which break apart. It is your altars it dese- 
crates. It is your women it violates. It is 
your aspirations and dreams it shatters. It 
is your war. It is your world. It is you to 
whom the future calls. It is you who must, 
whether you will it or not, even whether you 
know it or not, answer the question, “After 
the victory, what?” 


Mr. Browder’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, recently in the Bay City (Mich.) 
Times there appeared a splendid edito- 
rial entitled “Mr. Browder’s Message.” 
In the light of late events, this editorial 
is a distinct contribution to a better un- 
derstanding of a number of things in 
connection therewith. 

I offer it for the Recor in the hope 
the Members of the House will read it 
carefully: 

MR. BROWDER’S MESSAGE 


During the past week Earl Browder, gen- 
eral secretary of the Communist Party in this 
country, delivered a message to the American 
people through full-page advertisements in 
many daily newspapers. The message is of 
importance only to the extent that it reveals 
the “line” the Communists will follow in 
attempting to use the war and the military 
successes of the Red Army to bolster their 
own position in the United States. 

Mr. Browder, whose speech which formed 
the basis of the published message was made 
on Lincoln's birthday, began by linking the 
Civil War President with Vladimir Lenin, 
founder of the present Soviet regime, as fel- 
low marchers in the advance of democracy, 
Then he progressed to his main thesis, which 
was that the United States can be allied with 
the democratic forces in Europe “only on 
condition” that we are allied with the Soviet 
Union. 

To accomplish this union with the Soviets, 
to the satisfaction of the Communists, sev- 
eral things must be done, according to Mr. 
Browder. First, the 302 Members of the 
House who voted to continue the Dies com- 
mittee must be repudiated, with the country 
rallying behind the 92 Members who voted 
against the committee. 

Second, we must stamp out the “powerful 
elements” in the State Department who have 
been working with the Vichy French and 
other European groups which are on the 
Communist blacklist. Mr. Browder unhesi- 
tatingly pictures the State Department as 
acting contrary to the wishes of the Presi- 
dent in this respect, although he undoubt- 
edly knows that this is not the case. 

Third, something will have to be done 
about Attorney General Biddle, concerning 
whom Mr. Browder had some very disparag- 

things to say. The absurdity of his 
claims is best illustrated, however, by the 
contention in the message that Mr. Biddle 
“shares the basic theories of MARTIN DIES, 
but is jealous of the Texan’s prominence.” 

Finally, again according to Mr. Browder, 
the United States is going to find it impos- 
sible to have a realistic relationship of alli- 
ance with the Communists of Europe, with- 
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out which we cannot have an alliance with 
the democratic forces of the world, unless 
we open the doors at home to our domestic 
Communists and stop suspecting them of 
being anything but loyal and patriotic citi- 
zens of the United States. 

This, in substance, is the sales talk which 
Mr. Browder circulated throughout the 
United States last week, at what must 
have been a considerable financial outlay. 
It is evident on the face of the message, how- 
ever, that Mr. Browder has little if any un- 
derstanding of the temper and psychology of 
the American people. It is not likely that 
he will be able to sell the Communist Party 
in this country on any basis, but in this 
resort to the or-else technique he is siraply 
wasting his time and somebody's money. 


Small Business Being Helped by War 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1943 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, while the 
administration of Public Law No. 603, the 
Murray-Patman Act, has been extremely 
slow in getting under way, it is hoped 
that the appointment of Col. Robert W. 
Johnson as Chairman of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation Board will has- 
ten greater accomplishment by that 
agency. 

Meanwhile, however, I have been care- 
fully following the efforts of the Federal 
Government’s procuring agencies to 
carry out the intent of that act; namely, 
to spread their purchasing into the thou- 
sands of capable small concerns through- 
out our Nation in order to further 
strengthen the war production program. 

Today I have received a report cover- 
ing purchasing done by the War Depart- 
ment during the month of February from 
Maj. Alvin E. Hewitt, Chief, Smaller War 
Plants Branch, Purchases Division, which 
is under the Services of Supply, com- 
manded by Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell. 
This report indicates further substantial 
aid to small manufacturing concerns. 
The activities of the War Department 
through its Smaller War Plants Branch, 
which was first organized by Col. Fred 
C. Foy, reveal to me not only a sympa- 
thetic attitude on the part of that agency 
toward the intent of the Murray-Pat- 
man Act but, above all in importance, 
a most effective job in actually getting 
prime contracts placed in volume with 
small concerns. 

I am inserting herewith the report 
from Major Hewitt, together with a chart 
showing the distribution of business to 
small concerns: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
HEADQUARTERS, SERVICES OF SUPPLY, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1943. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, Chairman, 
House Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE: During the month of February the War 
Department substantially increased the 
amount of business awarded to small con- 
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cerns employing less than 500 persons. The 
detailed analysis of the figures is attached. 

During February such small concerns were 
awarded a total of $349,487,000 worth of prime 
contracts compared with $327,139,000 to such 
concerns in January, in spite of the fact that 
the over-all dollar volume of contracts 
awarded in February was approximately 45 
percent lower than the total dollar volume 
in January. 


The percentage of total dollar volume 
awarded in February to smal’ concerns em- 
ploying 500 persons or less by the seven Sup- 
ply Services increased to 29.8 percent, or 6.2 
percent higher than the 23.6 percent reported 
for January. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALVIN E. HEWITT, 
Major, A. C., Chief, Small War Plants, 
Branch Purchases Division. 


Number and dollar value of prime contracts awarded in February 1943—7 supply services 
of the War Department and Army Air Forces, Matériel Command 


Break-down of contracts by size of plants (number of wage earners) 


Under 100 


C orp T 781 | 18, 450, C00 560 | 38, 29 
Corps. 6 | 1,879,000 24 

Ordnance Department. 473 565, 000 471 | 125, 543, 000 

Quartermaster Corps. 5,958 | 34, 563, 000 3,505 | 63, 189, 000 

Signal Corps 1,072 c00 11, 957, 000 

Transportation Corps. 25| 1,752,000 5, 762, 000 


Above figures represent supply contracts only. 
Percentages of total dollar volume of War 

Department supply contracts placed with 

various-size plants in February 1943 


February, number of 
wage earners 


Under] 100 to | Over 
100 500 500 


Sen er Pente 
rps oi ngineers. N 
redial Corps. 


Ordnance Department 
Quartermaster Corps. 
Signal Corps 
‘Transportation Corps 


7 supply services 
Army Air Forces eeenenen 


Mr. Speaker, figures for the Army Air 
Forces have not been included in previous 
reports. Therefore, in order to make 
comparison possible, I will at this time 
use only figures for the seven supply 
services indicating some of the progress 
that has been made. 

As of September 1. 1942, 6 months ago, 
the Services of Supply had but 20.8 per- 
cent of the dollar volume of their prime 
contracts with small concerns employ- 
ing under 500. The report shows that 
today 29.8 percent of the dollar volume 
is going to small concerns on prime con- 
tracts alone. This increase of 9 percent 
represents a worthy accomplishment by 
the supply services. 

Now the Army Air Forces, since it 
places a tremendous dollar volume of 
business, must necessarily be included 
in the over-all War Department pur- 
chasing figures. The volume of prime 
contracts placed by this service with 
small business is meager compared to the 
billions it spends. While recognizing 
that airplanes, airplane engines, propel- 
lers, and gasoline—the items for which 


Dollar 
value 


$1, 976, 000 


90, 913, 000 
7, 964, 000 


98, 87 7, 000 


Number of 
contracts 


250, 610, 000 


the large proportion of Air Forces money 
is spent—may not be manufactured by 
small plants generally, I believe that the 
volume of prime contracts placed by the 
Army Air Forces with small concerns can 
be enlarged. The 3.8 percent of the 
total dollar volume placed by the Air 
Forces with small concerns in February 
on prime contracts does represent an 
increase from 2.6 percent in January. 
However, it can be agreed that the 
larger benefits of Air Force contract- 
ing for small concerns must accrue 
from subcontracting. It is reported that 
a major campaign to increase subcon- 
tracting under Army Air Forces contracts 
is now in progress and already several 
million dollars’ worth of subcontracts 
have been offered to the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, which has been re- 
quested to recommend suitable small 
companies. 

PERCENTAGE TO SMALL CONCERNS PRACTICALLY 

DOUBLED IN MONTH 


To indicate the substantial increase 
in the volume of all War Department 
business, including that of the Army Air 
Forces placed with small concerns, the 
February report shows the total dollar 
volume of prime contracts as $1,643,205,- 
000 of which nearly $350,000,000 went to 
small concerns. In January, the next 
preceding month, War Department prime 
contracts totaled $2,976,540,000 of which 
$327,000,000 was placed with small con- 
cerns. Thus, it is shown that, in spite 
of a greatly reduced total volume in Feb- 
ruary compared with January, the vol- 
ume to small concerns rose $23,000,000. 
Percentage-wise, the proportion of busi- 
ness awarded to small concerns practi- 
cally doubled in February. 

MORE SUBCONTRACTING BEING DONE 

In addition, the War Department has 
recognized that to carry out the full 
intent of the Murray-Patman Act sub- 
contracting must be developed to the 
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maximum extent. The increasing num- 
ber of newspaper stories reporting the 
subcontracting volume of large concerns 
is, I believe, a direct reflection of the War 
Department’s effective efforts in this di- 
rection. For instance, the Chrysler Cor- 
poration stated on March 5 that, “of 
the more than $2,000,000,000 in war 
contracts now being handled by Chrysler 
Corporation, more than $1,300,000,000 or 
58.2 percent of the total is being subcon- 
tracted to smaller companies. At the 
present time, 8,079 individual companies 
located in 856 cities and 39 States share 
Chrysler Corporation’s war work through 
subcontracting.” The Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. reveals 
that it has increased its subcontract- 
ing almost 6 times and now uses 1,534 
firms in 31 States. The Oldsmobile 
Division of General Motors has report- 
ed an effective distribution of subcon- 
tracts in connection with its important 
Ordnance Department contract. Of 769 
component parts in the end products, 
757 or 98.4 percent are built by subcon- 
tractors. The 137 individual subcon- 
tractors are located in 58 cities in 10 
States and 103 employ less than 500 
people. 

ORDNANCE AND QUARTERMASTER ESPECIALLY 

COMMENDED 


During the period since I have been re- 
ceiving reports from the War Depart- 
ment on the distribution of contracts to 
small concerns I have been particularly 
interested in following the progress of 
the individual branches of the Services of 
Supply. .Two of these seem to merit par- 
ticular commendation for their efforts in 
behalf of small business as shown by the 
records. First, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment which buys all tanks, motor ve- 
hicles, artillery, and such heavy industry 
items, has found it possible to show a 
continuous month-by-month increase in 
the volume of business awarded to small 
concerns. Second, the Quartermaster 
Corps, which buys largely standard and 
semistandard items including all food, 
clothing, and housing equipment has in- 
creased its contracts with small busi- 
ness to the point where it placed 62 per- 
cent of its contracts and approximately 
half its total dollar volume with small 
concerns in February. 


MUCH ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 


I do not believe that the War Depart- 
ment should consider its record at the 
maximum effective peak because there is 
still much room for further accomplish- 
ment. Other agencies and civilian busi- 
ness must also add their maximum pur- 
chasing power so that a much greater 
number of small concerns will be able 
to participate effectively in both war and 
civilian supply production. To this end 
I am asking each Government procure- 
ment agency to estimate its volume of 
business for 1943 in two large industrial 
fields where there is great productive 
capacity in small plants—the woodwork- 
ing and the apparel trades. Upon re- 
ceipt of this information it will be pos- 
sible to determine how much available 
capacity will be filled by Government 
procurements and how much will be 
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available for civilian purposes. Then 
consideration can be given to the re- 
quirements necessary to insure adequate 


civilian use of these and other indus- 


tries. 


FEWER BUSINESS FAILURES SINCE MURRAY- 
PATMAN ACT 


As a further indication of the effect of 
concentrating attention on the value of 
small manufacturing companies in the 
war production effort, business failures 
among industrial concerns are now at the 
lowest point in 22 years. Dun & Brad- 
street’s reports clearly show the decline 
in industrial failures since the passage 
of the Murray-Patman Act. In 1941 
Dun & Bradstreet reported 12,067 in- 
dustrial failures as against 9,405 in 1942. 
The decline of failures is particularly 
marked since May 1942 when the act was 
approved by the Congress. During that 
month 955 failures were reported. The 
figures here show the decline since that 
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Explains Vote on the Debt-Limitation Bill, 
H. R. 1780 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CALVIN D. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, in casting my vote on this meas- 
ure, I find myself in a rather unusual 
position. I am opposed to section 21 of 
the bill which increases the debt limit 
from $125,000,000,000 to $210,000,000,000. 
My convictions are that one-half the 
amount of this increase could be voted 
at this time without in any way imped- 
ing the war effort, then, if the need arose, 
this Congress will be in session for 2 
years, and would readily vote the neces- 
sary increase. 

I favor section 4 of the bill which re- 
moves the $25,000 limitations from sal- 
aries, as I do not want my three soldier 
sons or the soldier sons of any other man 
to return when this war is over to Amer- 
ica and find a nation in which oppor- 
tunity has been limited and incentive de- 
stroyed. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I vote 
“no” as an expression of my opposition 
against this excessive extension of the 
debt limit, but in so doing I am voting 
contrary to my convictions concerning 
limitations of salaries. I feel I have 
chosen to strike at the greater of two 


evils, for when we place a ceiling upon 
income and remove the ceiling from debt, 
we adopt a system the direct opposite 
to that under which all nations have 
progressed throughout history. 


Shipment of Oil and Gas to Great Britain 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


7 Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, you have just heard read the 
report from the State Department I 
asked for regarding the amount of oil 
that has been shipped to Spain. I 
quote from an article by Roy Gibbons 
published in this morning’s Times- 
Merald: 


In Canada you can get all the oil you need 
to heat your home, providing it is not a 
multiple-fiat building. 


We are shipping a great deal of high- 
octane gas, oil, and so forth, to our allies. 
We have no lend-lease with Canada. It 
is known that we have been shipping oil 
to Canada. I cannot see why we in New 
England and the rest of the east coast 
should be cold and the Canadians warm 
while we ship our oil and gas to Great 
Britain. We should not sell oil to Can- 
ada when we need it ourselves. I do 
not see why Canada does not ship oil 
and gas to Great Britain. She is a part 
of the British Empire and should take 
care of Great Britain. We should not 
be forced to be cold while Canada has 
plenty of oil. This shows the necessity 
for the extremely careful check-up that 
should be made on all lend-lease goods 
and all other goods going out of this 
country. I have asked for a detailed 
report on this matter. 

The complete article by Mr. Gibbons 
is as follows: 


Foop, LUXURIES FOUND PLENTIFUL IN CANADA 
CITIES 


(By Roy Gibbons) 


New York, March 10.—Canada is a land of 
milk and honey, overflowing with bacon, 
canned goods, new bicycle tires, five-course 
dinners, mountains of shoes, and most of the 
luxuries denied to Americans under the ra- 
tioning system, a tour in that country from 
Montreal to Toronto discloses. 

In Canada you can get all the oil you need 
to heat your home, providing it is not a 
multiple flat building and houses no com- 
mercial enterprise such as a barber shop 
or store. You don’t need coupons for the 
oil. All you require is a permit. 


MAY BUY NEW AUTO 


You can even buy a brand new automobile, 
providing it is not in what is known as the 
government pool. 

Canadian stores are loaded with the finest 
cuts of meat. Opened refrigerator doors in 
such stores reveal long rows of juicy carcasses. 
You can buy all the meat you want—steaks, 
pork chops, lamb or beef. You also can buy 
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mechanical ice boxes, typewriters, sewing 
machines, rifles, shotguns, gas and electric 
stoves, and all the ammunition you need. 
One Montreal store (Eaton's) does such a 
big bacon business that it uses a slicing 
machine equipped with a four-foot conveyor 
belt to take care of the rushing business. 


CURB ON SOME BUYING 


This same store displays signs in both 
French and Enclish, asking customers to buy 
a minimum of fresh pork products. 

One sign urges customers to forego fresh 
pork, bacon, and ham purchases “during the 
next six weeks” to enable Canada to fulfill 
her commitments of sending 600,000,000 
pounds of bacon to Britain. 

A customer almost knocked the sign down 
while reaching for her purchase consisting of 
3 pounds of pork sausage, a package of bacon, 
and a small pork butt. 

I told a floor walker in the food department 
of this same store that it was a heartening 
thing to see such plenty in contrast with the 
lean days that had come upon my fellow 
countrymen who were finding it increasingly - 
difficult to obtain a Sunday roast just across 
the line. 

“Yes,” he said, “We're not so badly off. But 
of course we don't get the best cuts any more. 
We don’t get any blue or red brands (red is 
the best grade and blue the second best under 
the Canadian meat grading system). Come 
and I'll show you.” 


BLUE BRAND DISPLAYED = 


He took me over to the meat counter and 
there staring both of us in the face was a 
generous display of beef marked with the 
blue brand stamp. 

The floor walker was obviously confused. 
“Now how did that ever get there?” he said. 

“Them gremlins?” I asked. “Oh, no, not 
gremlins,” he laughed. “This must be an un- 
usual marketing day.” And saying that he 
hurried away. 

The only rationing Canada has today is on 
butter, tea, sugar, coffee, and gasoline. You 
can get 14 ound of butter a week, 1 ounce of 
tea, or 4 ounces of coffee, and % pound of 
sugar per week, per person. Children under 
12 years of age can’t get the tea or coffee. 

The Canadian sugar ration is the same as 
that in the United States. The Canadian 
coffee allotment is greater than that here, 
where the ration now is a pound every 6 
weeks, with no coffee for a child under 15. 
Butter and tea are not rationed in the United 
States although the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has announced that butter rationing 
will begin when that for meat is started, 
probably about April 1. 2 


Farm Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in the January 30, 1943, issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post, appeared an 
article entitled “I Speak for the Middle 
Class Farmer,” written by Mr. Ed Will of 
Odessa, N. Y., which brought Nation- 
wide attention in its portrayal of condi- 
tions on the average farm and the 
thoughts of the average farmer. I have 
heard very favorable references to this 
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article by several of our colleagues in 
the House. Just recently, I have re- 
ceived from the author, Mr. Will a 
résumé of the response which he has re- 
ceived from various parts of the country 
regarding the article and, with the per- 
mission of the House, am inserting them 
as a part of my remarks. 

A summary of letters received by Ed 
Will in reaction to the recent article, I 
Speak for the Middle Class Farmer, ap- 
pearing in the Saturday Evening Post, 
issue of January 30, 1943, and exclusive 
of letters received by the editors of the 
Post, is given. 

A total of 53 letters was received, 
plus some repeat letters from some of 
the same parties. The letters sum up 
as follows: 


From 
farmers, 
farm organi- 
zations, ete. 


From 
non- 
farmers 


Letters received —— -5+ 
Number in 100- percent agree- 

ment ee et even 28 17 
Number from Northeast. 9 
Number from South 


A strong indication of national under- 
standing of poor conditions on farms is 
the lack of a single letter denying that 
conditions on farms are as pictured in 
the article. A summary of the seven let- 
ters disagreeing in part with the article 
is as follows: 

Two letters, one farm, one nonfarm, 
blame middleman for low farm prices. 

Two letters, one farm, one nonfarm, 
dispute certain views on farm organiza- 
tion, particularly view that farm organi- 
zations can be bad. 

One letter, nonfarm, hints a lack of 
patriotism for writing such an article in 
wartime. 5 

Two letters, nonfarm, deny interests of 
farmers and labor are opposed. 


SOME INTERESTING EXCERPTS FROM THESE 
LETTERS 


You have stated exactly what I think. 


This phrase in various forms used in 
many letters, both farm and nonfarm. 


In September 1941 we had a sale and sold 
our herd of 65 purebred Holsteins. All our 
hired men were either drafted or went into 
munitions plants. (Huntington, Quebec.) 


Although from Canada, this is of in- 
terest, as the Canadian manpower sys- 
tem is often held up as a model for the 
United States. 

If only some of these rocking-chair farmers 
will take heed or even read your article 
* * *. I have been forced to beef 26 head 
of milk cows. (Newton, N. J.) 

It may interest you to know that 
and other neighbors still have soybeans and 
other crops under the snow. (Muncie (Ind.) 
Chamber of Commerce.) 

Wish we knew our Congressmen were read- 
ing it carefully. (Trumansburg, N. Y.) 

At the request of our Government 
* grew hemp seed in 1942 
price was fixed. The same acre of land 
which produced 650 worth of hemp seed 


would have produced $700 worth of burley 
tobacco. (Cynthia, Ky.) 

It describes conditions here exactly. 
(Lagoda, Ind.) 

I imagine I'm one of thousands who hail 
from the farm and have had to sit helplessly 
and see our once proud farmers being 
steadily exploited by our own Government. 
(Detroit, Mich.) 

I ‘have never farmed * * * taught 
school * * toarded in a farm home, 
and realize the farmer’s problems and hard- 
ships. I want to see everything possible 
done to make farm life more attractive. 
(Talladega, Ala.; secretary of the Alabama 
Prohibition Committee.) 

We should have a modification of the 
socialistic state after the war. (New York 
City.) 

The idea of a subsidy to farmers is re- 
pugnant to everybody * only de- 
lays the day of reckoning. (Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 

The small farmer is the backbone of the 
American way of life. (Columbus, Ohio.) 

I was surprised to find that producing 10 
war units is sufficient to freeze me to my 
farm + * the producing of 30 war 
units is not sufficient to justify deferment of 
a 19-year-old boy who has been working for 
me. (Leon, Kans.) 

The farm situation in Mississippi is exactly 
as Mr. Will pictured it in the Northeast. 
The disparsity of rural income with urban 
income has resulted in a positive schedule 
of training for young people intended to 
take them off farms and give them access to 
opportunities for decent existence rather 
than hold them in economic slavery. (From 
a letter from a banker of North Carrollton, 
Miss.) 


How About an “Open Door” Policy 
at Home? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, on Sunday, March 7, there 
appeared in the Akron (Ohio) Beacon 
Journal a most enlightening editorial by 
John S. Knight, publisher of this news- 
paper. I commend the editorial to 
every Member of the House: 


Tue Eprtor’s NOTEBOOK 
(By John 8. Knight) 

At the beginning of President Roosevelt's 
eleventh year in office, Drew Pearson wrote a 
column outlining the chief reason why the 
conduct of the war on the domestic front is 
going so badly. 

Reduced to a few paragraphs, it placed the 
blame on the President’s preoccupation with 
the military phase of the war to the neglect 
of the vital problems at home which require 
prompt decision and guidance from the Chief 
Executive. In drawing a comparison between 
Abraham Lincoln and Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and the similarity of their difficulties, Pear- 
son said: 

“Lincoln, faced with a tragic war and a 
difficult home front, divided his time between 
them. He listened patiently to almost every 
disgruntled politician with an ax to grind, 
struggled to keep his political support, 
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“Roosevelt, faced with the same problem, 
has spent his time almost exclusively on the 
war. Much of this is necessary. But the 
President carries it to extremes. 

“His political empire is disintegrating 
around him, with a foreign policy necessarily 
so difficult that its intricacies may sour a 
naturally isolationist American people. 

“The manner in which the administration 
is being shoved all over Capitol Hill, the in- 
creasing glee with which Congress is running 
the Executive by the simple expedient of 
curtailing funds, all indicate that Abe Lin- 
coln was right, and that Roosevelt has got 
to give more time to disagreeable Senators 
than to Harry Hopkins, if he is to save the 
peace after the war—the only thing we are 
really fighting for.” 

With Pearson’s analysis, we thoroughly 
agree. But the tragedy of the current con- 
fusion and bungling on the home front is 
that it need never have developed if we had 
enjoyed the forceful, decisive type of leader- 
ship at the top that gets things done by 
demanding results from subordinates, or else. 

A little of this quality, mixed with the 
willingness to concede that occasionally there 
may be something to an opposing point of 
view, would have gone a long way toward 
eliminating the unfortunate bitterness that 
has developed between Congress and the 
Chief Executive. It would also have brought 
to the President’s side the support of many 
able men in both Houses of Congress who 
don't relish taking their orders from Harry 
Hopkins’ circle of Influence. 


PASSING THE BUCK 


The trouble with our war effort and a 
contributing reason for the disunity now de- 
veloping at an alarming rate is that nearly 
every one of us, from the President on down, 
tries to lay the blame for the mess we are in 
on someone else's doorstep. 

In the President’s mind, newspaper edi- 
tors who fail to go into raptures over HENRY 
Wattace’s fantastic promises to the rest of 
the world are set down as pettifoggers. 
The plain fact that many of Henry’s schemes 
are impossible of fulfillment and may serve 
thereby to incur the post-war hatred of our 
allies, does not seem to enter into his cal- 
culations. 

In turn, the newspapers blame Congress 
for wasting time when there is serious work 
to be done. Congress deserves that censure, 
but at the same time we should be fair enough 
to admit that the executive branch of the 
Government has made but little effort to 
reach a harmonious working arrangement 
with Congress, or to accord the Members 
even a measure of courtesy or respect. As 
an institution, Congress has functioned ef- 
fectively for more than 150 years. It is 
elected by the people to serve them. In the 
past, it fought zealously to preserve the leg- 
islative branch of our Government against 
inroads by ambitious bureaucrats who rep- 
resented no one except the urgings of their 
own greed and ambition. 

Within the past year, we have seen Con- 
gress by-passed time and time again by the 
use of White House “directives.” These Exec- 
utive orders actually nullified legislation 
enacted by the elected representatives of 
the people. The 1942 elections clearly indi- 
cated the changing temper of the people and 
while Congress has since persisted in much 
inexcusable bickering and obstruction, its 
Members feel they are carrying out the will 
of the people as expressed in the most recent 
congressional mandate. 

There are many good men in both Houses 
of Congress, men capable of real leadership 
and patriotic service. But let a Congressman 
or Senator rise to his feet and question the 
wisdom of any particular piece of New Deal 
legislation and he is a dead pigeon so fer 
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as the White House is concerned. The able 
Senator WALTER GEORGE, of Georgia, can give 
personal testimony to that fact and bring 
Senators Harry Byrrp, of Virginia, and MIL- 
LarD TyDINGs, of Maryland, to the witness 
stand with him. 

This is no time for the President and Con- 
gress to be at loggerheads. Unity of purpose 
is essential to the winning of the war and, 
if we don’t win the war, all the fine talk 
about “preserving our social gains” and creat- 
ing a dream world for the Hottentots with 
your tax money and mine will be utterly 
meaningless. 


SHOULD CRITICISM BE STIFLED? 


While our war aims have never been clear- 
ly outlined to the satisfaction of any one 
except Winston Churchill, we are safe in as- 
suming that we strive for a more ideal 
democracy at home even while we are in the 
process of extolling our virtues abroad. 

In that case, should we not encourage a 
greater degree of tolerance and understanding 
among our own people? Is it not possible to 
point out the soft spots in our war effort and 
to bring them to public scrutiny without 
being denounced as Ratzis“ and traitors by 
shrill voices and intemperate words? Is a 
newspaper or 4 man in public life to be stig- 
matized or commended for informing the 
public that the War Labor Board finally 
granted a raise of 4.5 cents an hour to strik- 
ing Boeing aircraft workers after piddling 
around with the case since last July? The 
War Labor Board is supposed to compose dis- 
putes, not to invite them by stalling and pro- 
crastination. Yet this Board is a fair sample 
of the administration’s tendency to make 
last-minute opportunistic compromises 
which avoid fundamentals and settle nothing. 

We are in another mess on the tax problem. 
None of the workable pay-as-you-go plans 
is acceptable to Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau because of administra- 
tion stubbornness and prejudice against any 
man who has made a success of his own af- 
fairs. So we stumble along, offering an open 
invitation to millions of new taxpayers not 
to take the whole thing too seriously. The 
day of reckoning will come when the income 
tax payments fall due and it is discovered 
that we have failed to devise an adequate 
plan of financing the war. 

But meanwhile we swirl merrily along on 
an inflationary trend which now looks as if 
it may never be halted unless strong action 
is taken—and soon. It will be too late if 
the Morgenthaus and the Eleanors continue 
to dabble with curious economic theories 
and experiments which neither of them 
understand. 

It was hoped that the appointment of Eco- 
nomic Director Byrnes would help restore a 
better relationship between Congress and the 
White House. Byrnes served in Congress 
‘with most of the present leaders and is well 
liked by them. But it is now becoming more 
and more evident that only the President 
has the personality and the prestige to end 
the legislative revolt. 

The people voted for an independent Con- 
gress but owing to the widening gap between 
the White House and the legislative body 
there is the very real danger that Congress 
will go to regrettable extremes in its resist- 
ance to the President. Senator ROBERT A. 
Tarr, a true and sincere conservative, has 
sensed this danger and recently warned his 
fellow Members of Congress against blind 
cpposition to all Roosevelt policies. Mr. 
Roosevelt should be as charitable. , 

We hope the President reads Drew Pear- 
son's column in the Washington Post and 
takes it to heart. Without questioning his 
abilities as a military and naval strategist, 
we think he can now safely leave some of the 
campaign planning to the fighting men and 
give at least 50 percent of h's time to the 
unsolved domestic problems that are piling 
up on his doorstep. 

He was elected to that job, too. 


New Deal Politics in the Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 
HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘Friday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “New Deal Politics in the 
Courts,” published in the Chicago Her- 
ald-American on March 9, 1943. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NEW DEAL POLITICS IN THE COURTS 


Another shocking instance of New Deal 
subordination of the national welfare to 
ruthless machine politics is the President's 
nomination. of James V. Allred as a judge 
of the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Mr, Allred, a former Governor of Texas, was 
appointed a Federal district judge by Mr. 
Roosevelt upon his retirement from that 
office 4 years ago. 

Federal judges are appointed for life, on 
the theory that they will be independent of 
politics and above the opportunistic and 
sometimes sordid demands of politics. 

But Judge Allred, although he assumed the 
judicial robes, remained only briefly out of 
active politics. Last year, at the instance of 
the New Deal, he resigned from the bench 
to run for office. 

He became the New Deal's candidate 
against Senator Le£ O'DANIEL, of Texas, whom 
the New Deal proposed to purge because of 
his refusal to obey the dictates of Washing- 
ton politicians. 

Mr. Allred's swift return to politics, so 
shortly after his elevation to a post presuma- 
bly above politics, caused the people of Texas 
to feel, very properly, that he had never 
actually been out of politics. They felt, with 
sound reason, that the Federal courts, to 
which they had always looked for pure and 
even justice, had been drawn into politics 
and were being used for political purposes, 

This impression was heightened by the 
fact that no judicial successor to Mr. Allred 
was appointed for months and also by the 
knowledge, general throughout Texas, that 
Mr. Allred had been assured he would be 
reappointed to the Federal court in case he 
failed to be elected. 

Thus the great and august power of the 
Federal court was actually employed for 
campaign purposes. A Federal judge’s power 
over the destinies of citizens and business 
interests can be tremendous. A Federal judge 
taking a virtual vacation from his bench to 
run for office carries with him into the cam- 
paign a menacing implication of possible re- 
prisal on his opponents in the event of his 
defeat and return to his court. 

However, the people of Texas were more 
resentful than intimidated. They defeated 
Mr. Allred soundly, in spite of the earnest sup- 
port given him by President Roosevelt and 
the New Deal machine. Like the other New 
Deal purges, the purge of Senator O’DANIEL@ 
failed. 

Now, confirming the impression that Mr. 
Allred had been promised a return to the 
Federal bench in case he failed of election, 
he has been nominated to a higher Federal 
court, a court of appeals, by President Roose- 
velt. 

The alarming suspicion that the Federal 
courts were being used by the New Deal as 
mere implements of sordid politics is thus 
transformed into a proved and shameful fact. 
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The high and austere office of Federal judge 
has been debased into a reward for slavish 
obedience to the devious dictates of party 

ency. 

In the nomination of Mr. Allred to a Fed- 
eral court of appeals, the New Deal has laid 
the degrading hands of cheap politics on the 
Nation's judicial system, just as it did to the 
Nation’s diplomatic corps with the appoint- 
ment of Political Boss Ed Flynn as Ambassa- 
dor to Australia. 

The Nation was shocked by the attempt 
to subordinate the country’s vital interna- 
tional relations to party expediency in war- 
time, and the Nation’s resentment, refiected 
in the Senate, put an end to the attempt. 

The effort to subordinate the courts to 
party expediency is equally dangerous and 
equally shocking. The Senate should frus- 
trate and rebuke that attempt also, by refus- 
ing to confirm Mr. Allred's nomination, 


Remember Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include an article entitled Re- 
member Us,” as printed in the February 
issue of Reader’s Digest. i 

The article was written by that great 
American novelist and playwright Ben 
Hecht, and is a most capable and bril- 
liant presentation of the horror which 
has befallen the Jews of Europe. 


REMEMBER US 
(Condensed from the American Mercury) 
(By Ben Hecht) 


When the time comes to make peace, the 
men of many countries, will sit around the 
table of judgment. The eyes of the German 
delegates will look into the eyes of English- 
men, Americans, Russians, Czechs, Poles, 
Greeks, Norwegians, Belgians, Frenchmen, 
and Dutchmen. All the victims of the Ger- 
man adventure will be there to pass sen- 
tence—all but one: the Jew. 

There are two reasons for this. 

First is the fact that the Jews have only 
one unity—that of the target. They have 
lived in the world as a scattered and diverse 
folk who paid homage to many cultures and 
called many flags their own. Under attack 
they have achieved falsely the air of a race, 
a people, and even a nation. 

The Germans have animated the myth of 
Jewish menace beyond any of their prede- 
cessors and have tried to prove their case by 
presenting the world with a larger pile of 
Jewish corpses than has ever before been in- 
troduced into the ancient argument. 

Despite this unity which death has given 
them, the peace will reveal that the Jews 
were a diversified and harmless political no- 
body who had in common little more than 
the rage of the Germans. They have no 
country to represent them at the judgment 
table. 

The second reason why they will not be 
represented is even more practical. Outside 
the borders of Russia, there will not be 
enough Jews left in Europe to profit by rep- 
resentation were it given them. They will 
have been reduced from a minority to a 
phantom. 

There will be no representatives pf the 
3,000,000 Jews who once lived in Poland, or 
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the 900,000 who once lived in Rumania, or 
the $00,000 who once lived in Germany, or 
the 750,000 who once lived in Hungary, or 
the 150,000 who once lived in Czechoslo- 
vakia, or of the 400,000 who once lived in 
France, Holland, and Belgium. 

Of these 6,000,000 Jews almost a third have 
already been massacred by Germans, Rumani- 
ans, and Hungarians, and the most conserva- 
tive of the scorekeepers estimate that before 
the war ends at least another third will have 
been done to death. 

These totals will not include Jews who died 
in the brief battles of the German blitzes; nor 
those who figure in the casualty lists of the 
Russians. Of the 3,000,000 Jews in Russia, 
more than 700,000 have entered the Soviet 
Armies and fought and bled on all the valor- 
ous battlefields of the Muscovites. These are 
the lucky Jews of Europe and are not to be 
counted in the tale of their nightmare. 

The millions who were hanged, burned, or 
shot did not die dreaming, like the valorous 
Greeks, Dutchmen, Frenchmen, and Czechs, 
of abasements to be avenged and homelands 
to be restored. These great sustaining 
powers in the human soul are unknown to 
the Jews. When they die in massacre they 
look toward no tomorrow to bring their 
children happiness and their enemies dis- 
aster. For no homeland is ever theirs, no 
matter how long they live in it, how well they 
serve it, or how many of its songs they learn 
to sing. 

When plans for the new world are being 
threshed out at the peace conference, when 
guilts are being fixed and plums distributed, 
there will be nothing for the Jews of Europe 
to say to the delegates but the faint, sad 
phrase, “Remember us.” 

The dead of many lands will speak for 
justice, but the Jew alone will have no one 
to speak for him. His voice will remain out- 
side the hall of judgment, to be heard only 
when the window is opened and the sad 
plaint drifts in: 

“Remember us. In the town of Freiburg 
fm the Black Forest 200 of us were hanged 
and left dangling out of our kitchen windows 
to watch our synagogue burn and our rabbi 
being flogged to death. 

“In Szczucin in Poland on the morning of 
September 23, which is the day set aside for 
our Atonement, we were in our synagogue 
praying God to forgive us. All our village 
was there. Above our prayers we heard the 
sound of motor lorries. They stopped in 
front of our synagogue. The Germans tum- 
bled out of them, torches in hand, and set 
fire to us. When we ran out of the flames 
they turned machine guns on us. They 
seized our women and undressed them and 
made them run naked through the market 
place before their whips. All of us were 
killed before our Atonement was done. Re- 
member us. 

“In Wloclawek also the Germans came 
when we were at worship. They tore the 
prayer shawls from our heads. Under whips 
and bayonets they made us use our prayer 
shawls as mops to clean out German latrines. 
We were all dead when the sun set. Re- 
member us. 

“In Mogielnica, in Brzeziny, in Wengrow, 
and in many such places where we lived obey- 
ing the law, working for our bread and 
offering harm to no one, there also the Ger- 
mans came with their bayonets and torches, 
debasing us first and then killing us slowly 
so they might longer enjoy the massacres. 

“In Warsaw in the year 1941 we kept count 
and at the end of 12 months 72,279 of us had 
died. Most of us were shot, but there were 
thousands of us who were whipped and 
bayoneted to death on the more serious 
charge of having been caught praying to God 
for deliverance. Remember us. 

“In the 7 months after June 1941 there 
were 60,000 of us massacred in Bessarabia 
and Bukovina. There were more than that 
killed in Minsk. We hung from windows and 
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burned in basements and were beaten to 
death in the market place, and it was a time 
of great celebration for the Germans. 

“Remember us who were put in the freight 
trains that left France, Holland, and Belgium 
for the east. We died standing up, for there 
was no food or air or water. Those who sur- 
vived were sent to Transnistria and there died 
of hunger slowly and under the watchful 
eyes of the Germans and Rumanians. 

“We fill the waters of the Dnieper today 
with our bodies, thousands of us. And for 
a long time to come no one will be able to 
drink from that river or swim in it. For we 
are still there. And this, too, is held against 
us, that we have poisoned the waters with 
our dead bodies. 

“Remember us who were in the Ukraine. 
Here the Germans grew angry because we 
were costing them too much time and am- 
munition to kill. They devised a less ex- 
pensive method. They took our women into 
the roads and tied them together with our 
children. Then they drove their heavy mo- 
tor lorries into us. Thousands of us died 
with German military cars running back and 
forth over our broken bodies. 

“Remember us in Ismail when the Ru- 
manians came. For 2 days they were busy 
leading all the Jews to the synagogue. We 
were finally locked inside it. Then the Ru- 
manian Iron Guards blew us up with dyna- 
mite. 

“In Ungheni, Rumania, the Germans ac- 
cused us of crimes against the police. ‘Three 
thousand of us were tried. The Germans 
followed us to our homes, They had been 
forbidden to waste bullets on us. We were 
old and unarmed but it took them 2 days 
to club us all to death with their rifle butts 
and rip us into silence with their bayonets. 

“Remember, too, those of us who were not 
killed by the Germans but who killed them- 
selves. Some say there were 100,000 of us, 
some say 200,000. No count was kept, Our 
deaths accomplished little, but it made us 
happy to die quickly and to know that we 
were robbing the Germans of their sport.” 

These are only a few of the voices. There 
are many more and there will be yet more 
millions. 

When the German delegates sit at the 
peace table, no sons or survivors or repre- 
sentatives of these myriad dead will be there 
to speak for them, And by that time it will 
be seen that the Jews are Jews only when 
they fall under German rifle butts, before 
German motor lorries, and hang from Ger- 
man belts out of their kitchen windows. 
Once dead, it will be seen that the Jews are 
left without a government to speak for their 
avenging and that there is no banner to fiy 
in their tomorrow. 

Only this that I write—and all the narra- 
tives like it that will be written—will be 
their voice that may drift in through the 
opened window of the judgment hall. 


Regret Ambassador Standley’s Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks, I desire to express 
my own concurrence with the feelings of 
the Hartford Committee for Russian 
War Relief as expressed in the following 
telegram: 
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HARTFORD, CONN., March 11, 1943. 
Congressman WILLIAM J. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As thoughtful American citizens with hopes 
of a quick victory and lasting peace with our 
allies of the United Nations, we regret Am- 
bassador Standley’s ill-timed statement, and 
trust you will voice our regrets before your 
feilow Congressmen, 

HARTFORD COMMITTEE FOR 

Russtan WAR RELIEF. 


Pay of Members of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMORY H. PRICE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard many capable speakers, in an elo- 
quent manner, entreat the Members of 
the House to remember the sacrifices be- 
ing made by our boys on our battle 
fronts, asking that we consider them as 
we deliberate upon the questions coming 
before us in this body and, may I add, 
that these speeches have been timely and 
appropriate. If we, as Members of Con- 
gress, were as willing to risk our political 
lives as our boys are to risk their lives, 
we would soon take up the slack in the 
lines of our home front. 

Today, I have introduced a bill that 
will allow us to remember these boys in a 
definite way. In the passage of this bill 
we can show our appreciation to a much 
greater extent than by anything that 
any of us may say. 

As a new Member of this House, it 
would probably be better for you to con- 
sider this as merely an announcement 
rather than a speech made in an effort 
to influence your actions in this matter. 
Many times I feel that we give more 
weight to who is speaking than to what 
is being said. This is not only true in 
Congress but in public as well. There- 
fore, I will appreciate it if you will not 
think of the speaker but consider the 
statements I make. 

Briefly I will explain the provisions of 
the bill and will say here that I hope 
every Member of the House will read the 
bill carefully. 

It provides for the payment of $50 per 
month to every member of ur armed 
forces for each month served between 
the time the first Selective Service Act 
was passed and until 6 months after the 
war ends, 

I believe the passage of this bill now 
would have a wholesome effect upon the 
morale of our boys in the service. It 
would show them in no uncertain way 
that we are conscious of the great sacri- 
fice they are making and that we are 
taking definite action to show our ap- 
preciation in a material way. Naturally, 
we all know that we cannot hope to fully 
compensate them for the services they 
are rendering, but at least we can show 
them that we have made arrangements 
and actually have done something for 
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them rather than simply make ready to 
shout and wave flags as a greeting when 
they return. 

You and I know that many of these 
young men will return to find a “For 
rent” sign on the door of their former 
employer, and many will not have a 
place with the companies that are still in 
business. Many of these men will also 
be unable physically to enter upon their 
former duties immediately even though 
the opportunity exists. Therefore the 
satisfaction of knowing they will con- 
tinue to receive $50 a month until they 
can adjust themselves will indeed be 
most gratifying. 

Then we all realize that there is a dan- 
ger of business being none too good for 
a period immediately following the end 
of this war, and I am sure the money 
paid to all those returning to civilian 
life would be put into circulation each 
month and would certainly create a 
more healthy condition in the business 
world. 

Let me ask that every Member of the 
ee give this bill serious considera- 

ion. 


The Late Thomas J. Walsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. O'CONNOR - 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, on the tenth anniversary of the 
passing of Montana’s greatest of the 
great, the late T. J. “Tom” Walsh, a lit- 
tle country newspaper took occasion to 
pay him tribute. 

Tom Walsh was the most distinguished 
citizen Montana has developed, one of 
the most able men ever to gain a seat in 
the United States Senate and was one of 
the greatest advocates of modern times, 

I think a minute or two spent in read- 
ing the history of this great and unself- 
ish man, as set out in the Yellowstone, 
can be a source of comfort and pride to 
all of us—comfort in the reassuring 
thought that there are such men and 
pride in the fact that he was one of us: 


[From the Yellowstone, Billings, Mont.} 
= T. J. WALSH 


Ten years ago this week, Montana lost her 
most brilliant and distinguished citizen, for 
on March 2, 1933, just 2 days before he was 
to become Attorney General of the United 
States, Thomas J. Walsh died suddenly on a 
train speeding him to Washington to attend 
the inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
President. By this unfortunate act of Provi- 
dence, Montana was deprived of the honor of 
having its first member of the Cabinet and 
our country of a faithful and able public 
servant. 

Born in Two Rivers, Wis., on June 12, 1859, 
T. J. Walsh was approaching his seventy-third 
birthday, rather old for the strenuous duties 
of a Cabinet officer, but so unimpeachable was 
he in character, so broad, liberal, and humane 
in his views, and so brilliant in legal attain- 
ments, that the incoming President could see 
no one as eminently qualified as he to guide 
the all-important Department of Justice. His 


death was an irreparable blow to the Presi- 
dent and his vast program of liberal and hu- 


mane legislation. 


T. J. Walsh, after 6 years of practice in 
South Dakota, came to Helena in 1890, and 
attained the rank of Montana’s ablest lawyer. 
He might have become the attorney for the 
great corporate interests and made millions 
of dollars, but he preferred to represent the 
common people and protect their interests. 
He was, throughout life, a sincere Democrat, 
not altogether in the n sense but in 
its wider application—a friend of the people. 
The firm of Walsh, Nolan & Scallon was the 
acme of professional ethics and brilliant legal 
attainments. 

He was a delegate to every Democratic 
National Convention from 1908 to 1932, and 
presided as permanent chairman over the 
conventions of 1924 and 1932. He could have 
been nominated for Vice President on more 
than one occasion. Though endorsed by the 
Democrats in 1910 for the United States 
Senate, he was defeated in the legislature, 
which then elected the Senators, by the cor- 
porate interests, which could not control 
him. At the first election, by direct vote in 
1912, he was elected to the United States 
Senate and re-elected in 1918, 1924, and 1930. 

His record in the Senate was equaled by 
few and surpassed by none. He was recog- 
nized as the leading authority on constitu- 
tional law in the Senate. He was liberal and 
progressive, but not radical, in his views. He 
was whet few of our Members of Congress 
are, politically honest. He never trimmed 
his sails to catch popular sentiment. He was 
politically what he was personally, candid, 
honest, and intellectual. 

His handling of the Teapot Dome oil scan- 
dal was masterful. The result was that a 
faithless Cabinet officer was sent to the peni- 
tentiary. Involved in the investigation was 
not only Sinclair, but one of his closest old 
friends, Doheny, but in T. J. Walsh’s concep- 
tion personal friendship had to give place to 
stern public duty. 

Montana has never produced the equal of 
T. J. Walsh. In perilous times like the pres- 
ent, we sorely need men of his caliber. In 
the Hall of Fame in our National Capitol his 
statue should be erected. 


Two Hundred and Twenty Thousand 
Forgotten Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Record, dated 
March 11, 1943: 


TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND 
FORGOTTEN MEN 


For his own good, let alone theirs, it’s 
Uncle Sam’s duty to increase the pay of 
postal employees. 

Unless Congress enacts and the President 
signs pending legislation granting these 
workers a $300-a-year wartime bonus, some- 
thing is bound to happen to the Postal Serv- 
ice—and it won't be good. 

The 220,000 underpaid postal workers make 
no threats. That is not their style. They 
have shown heroic patience in all the years 
they have been forced to meet increased liv- 
ing costs on a basic wage scale that hasn't 
advanced since 1925. 
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If these men can look forward to no relief 
in their effort to make ends meet, there's 
only one thing they can do—leave the Postal 
Service and find work elsewhere. And it 
won't take much of a labor loss to impair 
the workings of a department already carry- 
ing a heavier load as a result of the war. 

The most a long experienced, highly skilled 
postal worker can earn today is under $40 a 
week. 

The Bureau of the Budget opposes the 
pending increase, claiming “a bonus to postal 
workers would be preferential.” 

To the contrary, the Government’s failure 
to increase salaries in this “forgotten” branch 
of the service is a plain discrimination 
against them. 


The New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal of March 4, 
1943: 


THE NEW DEAL 


Today is the tenth anniversary of the New 
Deal—which is to say, of the administration 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Time was when the new dealers envisioned 
their political movement as something big- 
ger than any individual, which would con- 
tinue under other leadership when the Roose- 
velt period of service had ended; but that 
time is probably past. For Mr. Roosevelt re- 
mains, as much as—perhaps more than— 
ever, the political embodiment of the New 
Deal, and already it becomes fairly evident 
that the hopes for its continuance after 1944 
rest on him. 

The name, “the New Deal,” signified a new 
approach to domestic problems—an era of 
domestic recovery and reform. Yet it is Mr. 
Roosevelt's historical fate, and that of his 
administration, to be judged (as Woodrow 
Wilson’s movement toward the New Free- 
dom was 25 years ago) by the yardstick of 
world events—of the conduct and outcome 
of the war—of issues of foreign policy. 

And in truth the domestic issues, from the 
beginning of the New Deal and earlier, were 
relatively less important than we believed 
them to be, while foreign policy was rela- 
tively more important than we 

Or, to say it in another, perhaps better 
way: What the New Deal did to meet the 
depression, or what Mr. Hoover would have 
done if he had been reelected in 1932, was 
bound to be conditioned chiefly by what was 
going on in the world around us. 

The depression was not primarily a do- 
mestic problem, as almost all Americans (new 
and old dealers alike) believed it to be; and 
history is bound to say of the New Deal that 
its solutions, both good and bad, were largely 
ineffective because they could, at best, suc- 
ceed only in a limited degree; they were 
undertaken in a too-limited framework. 

The fact is that the world slid gradually 
toward anarchy and chaos from the World 
War onward, because, at the end of that war, 
the British system which had maintained 
order and security and expanding prosperity 
in the world for a century was not effectively 
restored nor was anything put in its place. 

We entered on a new Dark Age of rule- 
lessness—an age in which we still live, and 
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in which we will continue to live until the 
world is organized again for peace as it has 
been organized, all through the Christian 
Era, whenever it has known peace. 

In Christ’s time it was Rome which organ- 
ized the known world for peace; in Columbus’ 
time, after the thousand years of the Dark 
Ages, it was Spain which organized the 
world; and after 1588, when Drake defeated 
the Spanish Armada, Britain became the or- 
ganizer of the world, maintaining over-all 
order and security by (a) control of the seas 
and (b) adroit manipulation of the balance 
of power. 

At the end of the World War Britain was 
among the victors, but it was unable by itself 
to restore pre-1914 controls in a world in 
which the United States and Japan had be- 
come major powers and achievement of a 
balance of power was not simply a European 
job, but a world job, 

We enjoyed a false and fleeting prosperity 
after World War No. 1 and mistook it for the 
fruit of peace, instead of using those boom 
years of recovery from war to help lay the 
foundations for a stable and lasting peace. 

But because there were no rules in the 
world, no laws, no enforcement, no organiza- 
tion, inevitably chaos came—in commerce 
first, creating world-wide stagnation and de- 
pression; and then in world politics, giving 
the Hitlers and the Japanese militarists a 
chance to try to apply their rules in a rule- 
less world in which men everywhere uncon- 
sciously were groping for some adequate 
standard by which to live and work and trade. 

It was onto such a scene that the New Deal 
came 10 years ago today—bravely, boldly, but 
misjudging the problem utterly, as most 
Americans and almost all peoples of the world 
misjudged it—tackling it on too small a scale, 
fancying that we could do here something 
that could succeed regardless of what hap- 
pened in the larger world of which we were 
and are a part. 

We ought to recognize and remember, in 
appraising the decade of the New Deal (as 
many commentators and editorial writers 
will be doing today), that the New Deal's 
strengths and weaknesses in domestic en- 
deavors for recovery and reform were, after 
all, puny sweepings by the seashore. 

The real issues 10 years ago and today were 
and are world issues. Only as we meet those 
world issues wisely and successfully can we 
establish a framework in which we can cope 
with our problems at home. 


Increase of Pay of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, the problem 
of an adequate increase in compensa- 
tion for our deserving postal employees 
should be given early consideration and 
action by the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
as it has been properly designated as the 
unfinished business of this body. The 
measure adopted by the last Congress 
was an emergency and temporary ar- 
rangement established until this, the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, could, with 
necessary deliberation, enact a fair and 
adequate bill to provide the necessary in- 
crease in revenue to these postal workers. 
That they are deserving of such is not, 


cannot, and will not be doubted. The 
great mass of American people, irrespec- 
tive of party lines, have wholeheartedly 
endorsed the plea of the postal worker. 
In time of war, as well as in time of peace, 
the Postal System comprises one of the 
vitally important parts of our vast com- 
munication system. Let us not fail these 
deserving people, who, in light of the 
steadily advancing cost of living, are 
being denied the right to live as com- 
fortably as their neighbors. Let us put 
an end to this unnecessary suffering, and 
let us do it now. 


| 


New York Bay-Delaware River Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the state- 
men: of Mr. John H. Ross, president, In- 
land Water Petroleum Carriers Associa- 
tion, before the House Committee on Riv- 
ers and Harbors, March 11, 1943: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is John H. Ross. I am 
president of and represent the Inland Water 
Petroleum Carriers Association, a non-profit- 
making membership organization consisting 
of owners and operators of tank vessels 
operating on those inland waterways tribu- 
tary to the Atlantic Ocean between Eastport, 
Maine, and Key West, Fla., extending west- 
ward to and including the Great Lakes but 
exclusive of the Mississippi Valley waterways 
system. 

There are at present some 600 inland water 
tank vessels engaged in the transportation 
of bulk petroleum products representing ap- 
proximately 668,000 gross tons with a cargo 
capacity of 4,753,377 barrels. The members 
of this association own or operate approxi- 
mately 85 percent of this tonnage. 

I would like to quote you from a state- 
ment emanating from the United States 
Coast Guard last month: 

“The present shortage of petroleum prod- 
ucts is a geographical shortage, that is, the 
shortage is actually in facilities for trans- 
porting petroleum and its products and not 
in the oil itself. Nearly the full production 
of the petroleum industry at the present 
time is devoted to the war effort or to essen- 
tial civil requirements. About the only non- 
essential consumption of oils at the present 
time is that used by the holders of A cards 
and this consumption has been so drastically 
reduced recently that it, too, may be con- 
sidered as necessary consumption. In any 
event, A card consumption of petroleum 
products is an insignificant part of the 
whole consumption required by the war 
effort. The importance of petroleum prod- 
ucts to the armed forces and to industry, 
and the critical shortage of tankers and 
barges to move these products has produced 
a major problem of the war. Every hour 
that can be saved by these vessels consistent 
with reasonable safety of operation is a 
direct contribution to oil transportation, to 
oil supply, and to the war effort.” 

I want to also quote you from an address 
by Jack Garett Scott, general counsel, Office 
of Defense Transportation, before the For- 
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eign Policy Association at the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel, New York City, Saturday, October 
8, 1942: 

“The final decision in this war, in my 
judgment, will rest very largely, if not pri- 
marily, upon production and transportation, 
Manpower, of course, is, and will continue to 
be, an absolute essential, but in this war 
sad experiences haye disclosed too many 
times, that manpower is helpless without an 
adequate supply of the modern implements 
of war, at the place they want them, and 
at the time they need them. In this great 
and bitter struggle, transportation takes its 
place beside production as a vital and indis- 
pensable element to ultimate victory. And 
the importance of transportation is not con- 
fined to the shipment of men and supplies 
overseas to all of our far-flung battle fronts, 
but applies as well to our domestic trans- 
portation which makes these shipments pos- 
sible. Without the latter, raw materials 
could not reach the processor or manufac- 
turer, the finished products and supplies 
and troops could not reach the ports of em- 
barkation, the workers in war industries 
could not reach their place of work, the ships 
for overseas service could not be built.” 

Petroleum is vital to victory on the three 
fronts of America—first, the military front; 
second, the production front; and, third, the 
home front. Petroleum products serves es- 
sential needs of the soldier, the worker in 
war production. the trucker, the farmer, and 
others engaged in essential civilian pur- 
suits. Petroleum products, which in peace- 
time aided the American people to attain 
the highest standards of living ever achieved 
by any nation, now has become one of the 
most essential materials in the war effort, 
On every front—in the wheatfields of the 
Middle West, in the armament factories 
from coast to coast, in the airplanes over 
Wake Island, in the ships that sail the seven 
seas, in the buses, cars, and trucks that trans- 
port war workers and war materials, in the 
depth bombs that destroy Axis submarines, 
and the aerial bombs that drop on Tokyo, 
in all of these petroleum plays an important 
part. Therefore, transportation to distribute 
it wherever it is required is most essential. 

Practically all of the further detailed in- 
formagjon which I have to present to your 
honorable committee is contained in a letter 
which I addressed to your distinguished chair- 
man on February 18, 1943, and which ap- 
peared in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on page A890. If it is your pleasure 
to have me do so, I will now proceed with 
the subject matter contained therein. 

It will be interesting for you to know, that 
the 17 Eastern States normally use about 
1,600,000 barrels of petroleum products daily, 
and that under normal conditions about 95 
percent of this quantity is brought from the 
Gulf in ocean tankers. The remaining 5 
percent is delivered by pipe lines, tank cars 
and barges. About June 1941, the Coordina- 
tor of Petroleum inaugurated tank-car ship- 
ments from suppliers to the Eastern States 
and by September of this year these ship- 
ments had reached a high of 856,710 barrels 
daily. 

The differential in freight rates between 
tank car shipments and tank vessel ship- 
ments is about 2½ cents per gallon and in- 
volved an extra transportation cost of $400,- 
000,000 per year. Price adjustments involv- 
ing an increase of approximately 2½ cents 
per gallon were arranged by the Coordinator 
of Petroleum with the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and these were put into effect and 
continued until Federal Loan Administrator 
Jesse Jones agreed to assume this extra cost 
as a proper war charge against the publio 
Treasury. So that at the present moment 
the necessity of using railway transportation 
in lieu of water transportation involves a 
minimum cost to the taxpayers of the United 
States of approximately $400,000,000 per year, 
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At the present time there is being delivered 
into the eastern area of the United States 
approximately 1,250,000 barrels of oll a day. 
Of this figure, approximately 800,000 barrels 
are being moved into the area by tank cars 
at an average freight rate of approximately 
$1.40 a barrel, 75,000 barrels a day via the 
Great Lakes and the New York State water- 
Ways at an average freight rate of 84 cents 
a barrel, 64,000 barrels via pipe lines at an 
average rate of 65 cents a barrel, and about 
35,000 barrels via the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers in conjunction with either pipe lines 
or tank cars from the Pittsburgh area to the 
eastern seaboard at a cost of $1.40 a barrel. 
Roughly, this total is about 974,000 barrels, 
and the average weighted freight rate is $1.30 
a barrel. By multiplying 974,000 barrels by 
the average rate of $1.30, we have $1,266,200 
the cost per day, and, multiplying this 
amount by 365 days, we have the total cost 
per year of $462,163 ,000. 

There is still being received on the Atlantic 
seaboard by tankers approximately 250,000 
barrels per day, with a fixed martime freight 
rate of 40 cents on gasoline to 48 cents on 
heavy bunker oil. The excess cost, which is 
heing absorbed by the Public Treasury in the 
form of a subsidy, amounts to the difference 
in delivery cost between the present means 
of transportation and that formerly delivered 
by tank vessels at a cost below 40 cents per 
barrel, whereas present average transporta- 
tion cost is $1.30 per barrel. The present 
total cost of getting petroleum products to 
the east coast amounts to $462,163,000, as 
compared to the cost of shipments by ap- 
proved tanker rates, if tank vessels are avail- 
able, amounts to $197,173,000, which indi- 
cates that approximately $264,990,000 is the 
excess cost being paid as a subsidy by the 
taxpayers of this country. 

In Jul; 1942 the Coordinator of Petroleum 
announced that a shortage of fuel and heat- 
ing oils in the States on the Atlantic sea- 
board actually existed. He stated: 

“Fuel and heating oils in storage in the East 
are only about haif of what they were at this 
time a year ago. And, although summer is 
the period during which inventories are nor- 
mally buiit up for winter, we have not been 
able to build them up this year. All of you 
know the reason; the fleet of some 30% tank 
ships which used to bring about 95 percent of 
the oil to the East has been reduced to a 
fraction of its former size by transfers to 
military service and through destruction by 
enemy submarines. It has been impossible to 
replace those ships with tank cars, pipe lines, 
barges, lake tankers, and trucks, in spite of 
the fact that your Government, the petroleum 
industry, and the transportation companies 
have done, and will continue to do, all in their 
power to move more and more oil east. And 
so, although no man can make any valid pre- 
dictions in wartime, there is no assurance, as 
of today, that you will have enough fuel and 
heating oil to supply your next winter's sup- 
ply. On the contrary, the prospect as of to- 
day is that your supplies will be substantially 
restricted. It is possible that there may be 
some days when both distributors and con- 
sumers will be without fuel and heating oil.” 

It is generally conceded by military experts 
and others with a recognized knowledge of 
the subject that we have a long, hard war 
ahead of us and there is no prospect that 
American tank ships can be, for some time to 
come, diverted from their present military 
activities to any great extent for coastal serv- 
ice. According to the best information avail- 
able from unofficial sources, approximately 496 
ships have been sunk in the Atlantic by Axis 
submarines through torpedoes or gunfire; a 
number of these vessels are tankers, and as a 
result of these losses it is generally conceded 
that the shipping shortage constitutes the 
greatcst bottleneck of our national war effort 
and of the shipment of economic supplies to 
the East Coast States. A conservative esti- 


mate of the cost of the 496 ships lost amounts 
to approximately $600,250,000.. The amount 
of cargo lost through these sinkings may be 
estimated at 2,500,000 tons, and while it is 
difficult to estimate the value of this cargo, it 
may be safely stated as $250,000,000—making 
a total financial loss on this account to 
$850,250,000. 

Our coast line from Eastport, Maine, to 
Key West, Fla., was inadequately defended, 
except for several ports where seacoast for- 
tifications existed, and some 35 years ago 
the founders of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association recognizing this condition 
proposed the construction of an inland pro- 
tected waterway along the Atlantic Coast 
from Boston to Miami. At the present time, 
this waterway is partly completed and is in 
operation. It permits vessels loaded to a 
10-foot draft to move through its channel 
from Jacksonville, Fla., to Norfolk, Va. 
Between Jacksonville and Miami, the draft is 
limited. to 634 feet. From the Virginia 
Capes to Trenton via the Chesapeake Bay, 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal and the 
Delaware River, there is a 27-foot channel. 
Between New York Harbor and Boston, there 
is a deep-water channel through New York 
Harbor, Long Island Sound, the Cape Cod 
Canal, and Massachusetts Bay to Boston. 
The continuity between the Virginia Capes 
and Massachusetts Bay is stymied by the lack 
of a connecting link between the Delaware 
River and New York Harbor. There is now 
before your committee House Resolution 
1880, a bill to provide for the immediate au- 
thorization and construction of the New 
York Bay-Delaware River section of the At- 
lantie Intracoastal Waterway between Bor- 
dentown, N. J., on the Delaware River, to the 
vicinity of Sayreville, N. J., on the Raritan 
River, which if completed, would provide a 
continuous inland waterway between Miami, 
Fla., and Boston, Mass. It would also pro- 
vide an inland waterway route to every port 
of the Hudson River, every port on the New 
York State Canal System and every port on 
the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River for 
economic purposes, as well as military, and 
the Washington Navy Yard, by using the Po- 
tomac and Anacostia Rivers would also be 
accessible to vessels of 23-foot draft. 

For military purposes, it will afford a pro- 
tected inland water route connecting the 
Norfolk, Washington, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston Navy Yards, shortening the dis- 
tance between the New York and Philadel- 
phia Navy Yards by 150 miles and that of 
the Norfolk and Washington Navy Yards 
with the New York Yard by 100 miles. 

Surveys have been made and reports sub- 
mitted by the Army engineers in connection 
with the construction of this canal. How- 
ever, its construction at the time was dis- 
approved on the grounds that it was too 
costly, not urgently necessary, or economi- 
cally justified at the time these reports were 
reviewed. The estimated cost of construction 
varied from $20,000,000 for a 12-foot lock 
channel to approximately $200,000,000 for a 
27-foot-depth channel. However, all reports 
conceded that this canal was essential for 
the completion of a continuous interior 
waterway, the Intracoastal Canal, between 
Boston and Miami. 

With the attack on Pearl Harbor, condi- 
tions changed instantly. National defense 
plans became war plans—a paramount issue, 
and transportation, both commercial and 
military, became a serious and difficult prob- 
lem in the new light of events, and still is. 
The Atlantic Ocean became, and still is, in- 
fested with enemy submarines that have 
taken an appalling toll in ships, their cargoes 
of essential materials, and of human lives. 

If the so-called missing link is con- 
structed between Bordentown and Sayreville, 
there will be then available a connecting and 
protected waterway immune from submarine 
attacks and the hazards of the sea encoun- 
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tered on the outside route. It would permit 
vessels to enter it at the Virginia Capes and 
proceed to Boston. The capacity of vessels 
using this route will be determined entirely 
upon the depth of the channel and, inas- 
much as the controlling factor is the depth 
of the channel in the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal, namely, 27 feet, there is no 
apparent good reason why the missing link 
should not be the same depth, If you will 
take the cost of the vessels lost on the 
Atlantic Coast between the Virginia Capes 
and Cape Cod that might have used such 
a channel, also the value of the cargoes which 
were lost through the sinkings of these 
vessels; consider the number of lives lost, 
the delay to our war efforts and the hard- 
ships and suffering resulting therefrom, to- 
gether with the $400,000,000 minimum an- 
nual differential in transportation costs that 
Federal Loan Administrator Jesse Jones 
agreed to assume as a proper charge against 
the Public Treasury, I am constrained to the 
opinion that you will agree with me that the 
amount involved in the construction of this 
canal is not too costly either as an economic 
measure, a War measure, or on humanitarian 
grounds. I also believe that you will agree 
with me that it is now urgently necessary 
and that in the post-war period when low 
freight rates will be essential for our eco- 
nomic stability, it will prove economically 
justified. 

If this connecting link had been con- 
structed in accordance with the original rec- 
ommendations and had been completed be- 
fore December 7, 1941, it would have proved 
of inestimable value to the Nation from 
both a military and an economic viewpoint. 

It would have eliminated the necessity of 
coastwise vessels using open waters of the 
Atlantic for the entire distance between the 
Virginia capes and Massachusetts Bay. It 
would have released naval and Coast Guard 
vessels and air forces from patrol duty along 
this stretch of the Atlantic and would have 
permitted of them being diverted to other 
waters for duty where enemy submarines 
were active to augment the small patrol 
forces in such waters apparently unable to 
wholly eliminate the submarine menace. It 
would have saved many ships and lives and 
now it would serve to practically eliminate 
all danger of the fuel shortage on the At- 
lantic coast. 

I have attended several hearings before 
governmental agencies in connection with 
this project and on each occasion I particu- 
larly noticed that practically the only ob- 
jections to it were raised by the railroads 
or their affiliates and associates. In the 
event of further hearings on this project dur- 
ing the duration, I seriously doubt whether 
under the conditions, even the railroads will 
offer serious objection. It is my personal 
conviction that in view of what this pro- 
posed canal means to the Nation, both from 
a military standpoint and an economic one, 
any effort to defeat it would be very, very 
close to an unpatriotic act. 


Lend-Lease Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REconn, I include the following editorial 
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from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
March 2, 1943: 
LEND-LEASE EXTENSION 

Two years ago this month, the lend-lease 
bill was approved by the House and Senate 
and signed by the President. The act expires 
June 30, and the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has recommended unanimously 
its extension for another year. Approval of 
the extension by Congress is virtually certain. 

The lend-lease bill delegates broad powers— 
powers which, at the time the bill was first 
presented and under the circumstances then 
existing, were considered by many as beyond 
the immediate necessity of providing aid for 
Britain, which was the primary purpose of 
the measure. In accepting the bill 2 years 
ago, Congress merely added a terminal date, 
and asked for quarterly reports, which were 
duly made. 

The circumstances have changed greatly 
since March of 1941. In June of that year 
Germany launched its attack on Russia; in 
December Japan struck at Pearl Harbor. 
The United Nations were joined early in 1942. 
Lend-lease, at first designed primarily for 
Britain, has become a reciprocal arrangement 
between the United States and its allies in 
the world-wide war. Powers which might 
have seemed too great for the President when 
the country was at peace, are not too great 
for the Commander in Chief of a nation at 
war, 

And there is no doubt that the plan has 
been greatly beneficial in carrying on the war. 
The House committee reports that lend-lease 
has operated brilliantly and has been “a 
powerful force in halting the Axis advance, 
and in supporting the United Nations’ offen- 
sive.” Less satisfaction is expressed regard- 
ing aid to China, but the committee states 
that it has been assured such aid will be 
forthcoming as soon as it is physically possi- 
ble. The figures cited, of dollar value of lend- 
lease shipments—$3,959,950,000 to Britain, 
$1,532,230,000 to Russia, $2,393,193,000 to the 
Middle and Far East, up to the first of this 
year, and $156,738,000 to China to date—tell 
their own story. And the flow is steadily 
increasing. 


Shipments of Butter to Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following newspaper article: 


CLAIMS TONS OF BUTTER AND SUGAR RUINED IN 
ALASKAN PORTS 


SEATTLE, March 6.—The Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer said today that enough coffee and 
butter to give the 400 residents of Nome, 
Alaska, thousands of pounds each was landed 
there last October by the civilian reserve 
food supply office. 

The coffee and butter, the paper said, were 
part of an unexpected and unneeded ship- 
load of foodstuffs for which there was no 
storage place in the community. Much of 
the shipment, the article said, has spoiled on 
the beach. 

“Alaskans charged the stuff was purchased 
and ordered sent by Washington, D. C., and 
Chicago Government officials to whom Nome 
was only a place on the map, and who do not 
realize that its present civilian population 


numbers only about 400 persons,” the paper 
said. 


Included in the alleged shipment, the paper 
said, were 350 tons of butter, 173 tons of 
coffee, 78 tons of salad oil, 59 tons of soap, 
503 tons of canned milk, 70 tons of canned 
pears, 78 tons of toilet tissue, and 78 tons 
of dried eggs. 

The paper said lack of a warm storage space 
caused the brine in which the butter was 
packed to freeze, bursting the barrels and 
wasting much of the shipment. Canned 
pears also burst their containers, the article 
said, and the rest of the shipment is expected 
to deteriorate with the arrival of spring 
thaws. 

The paper said Alaskans had expressed first 
disbelief and then amazement. 

“This thing has become a joke the length 
and breadth of Alaska,” one Alaskan busi- 
nessman was quoted, “it is incredible, so un- 
believable it’s funny.” 

Another Alaskan, the paper said, charged 
that similar occurrences had happened 
before. 

“This is only one instance,” he quoted. 
Do you know the Government sent 150 cases 
of canned salmon to Nulato on the Yukon 
river? If there is one thing Nulato doesn’t 
need its salmon. Catching salmon is Nula- 
to’s sole industry.” 


Triple A Still in Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, March 10, I 
called attention to the pernicious activi- 
ties of the Wisconsin State triple-A com- 
mitteemen and their field men. This is 
a matter that should have the attention 
of this House immediately, and I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
letter from Roscoe Smith, president of 
the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation, 
and a copy of a mimeographed letter 
which has been broadcast throughout the 
State of Wisconsin and which un- 
doubtedly has the backing of the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 


FEDERATION CORPORATION, 
Madison, Wis., March 9, 1943, 
Hon. Lawrence H. SMITH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: You will note 
from the enclosure that the mimeograph 
machines belonging to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration are mighty busy. 
You will also note that at the request of the 
State agricultural adjustment administration 
committee and their field men, county com- 
mittees are becoming quite active in an ag- 
gressive campaign to flood Senators and Con- 
gressmen with letters and telegrams carrying 
out the requests of the bureaucrats in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Wisconsin State triple-A committee 
and their field men have practically com- 
pleted their series of district and county agri- 
cultural adjustment administration meetings. 
Those invited to attend district meetings were 
the county agricultural adjustment adminis- 
tration committees, and their field women. 
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Those invited to attend county meetings were 
county and township agricultural adjustment 
administration committeemen and their 
wives. No one was asked to attend these 
meetings except the paid employees of the 
agricultural adjustment administration. 

Wisconsin farmers resent Washington 
bureaucrats invading their peaceful State 
with vicious charges leveled against the Big 
Four Farm Organizations, the Extension 
Service, and the Farm Bloc. 

There are two issues involved, and they are: 

1. Centralized Washington bureaucratic 
control over agricultural policies versus agri- 
cultural policies developed by farmers and 
authorized by Congress. 

We recognize the necessity of bureaucrats 
in the administration; however, they must 
not replace Congress and the people in form- 
ing governmental policies. 

2. Farming—"“only a way of life“ versus 
farming—‘“a business.” 

One group contends that farming should be 
nothing more than a way of life, and should 
be closely supervised and heavily subsidized 
by the Government for the sake of cheap 
food, They would grant the producer of food 
only the bare comforts of life, but would not 
permit farmers to produce food on a sound 
business basis. 

Wisconsin farmers believe that farming is a 
business and should be treated as such. 

Farmers want only parity prices in the 
open market place. We have held over 100 
meetings with farm groups this winter, and 
not in any case have they supported the 
philosophy of incentive payments. Partic- 
ularly when our national income is the high- 
est on record, shouldn’t there ever come a 
time when farmers may maintain a position 
of dignity when they may receive from the 
consumer a fair price without Government 
subsidy? 

We recognize that there are periods when 
it may be in the public interest to provide 
Government aid to farmers, but if we are 
to subscribe to the philosophy that Govern- 
ment payments be paid at this time, then 
we are declaring to the world that agriculture 
must always be a subsidized industry. One 
of the greatest issues in agricultural history 
is at stake, and the decision made will largely 
determine the status of the American farmer 
in our human society, 

Respectfully, 
ROSCOE SMITH, 
President, 


TRIPLE A ATTACKED 

Farmer-committeemen administration and 
the triple A farm program in general has 
been challenged. Farm-bloc Senators acting 
for the powerful Farm Bureau—extension 
leaders are up to their necks in a bloody 
campaign to wreck the national farm pro- 
gram and any move that gives the farmer a 
right to speak for himself. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


1. Additional feed wheat has been refused 
farmers when we still have 275,000,000 bushels 
in Government storage of the 1,150,000,000- 
bushel supply on hand. 

a. We need feed wheat at 85 percent of 
parity prices to hold down the cost of pro- 
ducing milk, eggs, and meat. 

b. We have kept more brood sows and cows. 
We have anticipated obtaining more chicks 
with the thought in mind of using feed 
wheat to increase production. 

c. There is no reason why feed wheat 
should be held back when our present sup- 
ply is enough to run the country 2 years. 

2. The appropriation for incentive pay- 
ments te get increased production of war 
crops has been turned down by the House 
subcommittee. 

a. The whole move is an organized attempt 
to discredit the administration’s farm policy. 
If the farm policy can be upset and the lid 
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taken off food prices, speculative interests, 
and incidentaliy large corporation farms that 
are backing Farm Bureau and supporting 
Extension Service, stand to make millions of 
dollars and the small farmer won't be a bit 
better off than he was before. 

b. Incentive payments will make it possi- 
ble to get further increases in production 
without increases in food costs to consumers. 

c. Incentive payments to farmers are the 
same as 3- to 5-year contracts, guaranteeing 
8 percent profit to war-production plants, 
such as the powder-plant contract at Merri- 
mac. The incentive payment, like the con- 
tracts, is for extra effort and extra risks. 
Payments for high costs of beyond-normal 
safe production. 

3. Drastic changes have been recommended 
to Congress to abolish triple A and farmer- 
committeemen administration. 

a. The question is, Are farmers going 
to run their own business? Some think it 
ought to be run by nonfarm, so-called tech- 
nical experts who never had a blister on 
their hands. It will be, if undercurrents 
now working in Washington and elsewhere 
succeed. 

b. Eliminating farmer-committeemen will 
run the food-production program on the 
rocks. People don't realize how much the 
Nation and the war is dependent upon the 
work of triple A committeemen. 

c. How do you think farmers will fare after 
the war, without their triple A farm organi- 
zation? 

HOW TO FIGHT BACK TO SAVE OUR PROGRAM 


1. Write or telegraph our Congressman 
WittmMm H. Stevenson, Washington, D. C., 
also our Senator RopertT La FOLLETTE and 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Washington, D. C. 

(a) State that you believe war food produc- 
tion will suffer without farmer-committee- 
men organization. 

(b) That the fertilizer and lime program 
will practically discontinue without triple A 
committeeman's support. 

(e) That improved farming practice recom- 
mendations of extension and other technical 
groups will, as previous to triple A, fall on 
deaf ears if not backed and sold by triple A 
committeemen. 

(d) That farmers will not, as a whole, 
accept and put into practice increased-pro- 
duction methods recommended by college 
white-collar men. The past 10 years’ experi- 
ence has proved they will listen to suggestions 
from fellow dirt farmers. 

(e) State how triple A has increased pro- 
duction and soil fertility on your farm and 
in your community. 

(f) Explain the need for the ever-normal 
granary and price-support programs. 

(g) State that Farm Bureau controlled ex- 
tension will not receive cooperation of farm- 
ers in rival farm organization localities, such 
as farmers’ union locals. 

2. Contact your farm organizations, such 
as farmers’ union, farmers’ cooperatives, etc. 
Request their support of triple A. 

3. Contact businessmen, professional men, 
and their organizations. Request their sup- 
port of triple A. 

4. Hold meetings in your community for 
the purpose of getting farmers to write their 
Congressman and Senators. 

5. Contact educators, such as vocational 
agricultural teachers, superintendents of 
schools, country school teachers, your min- 
ister, and others. Request them to write and 
support the triple A farm program. 


THINK—-ACT—NOW 


If we are to hold the vital freedom we have 
gained, to elect men to think and act for 
our local farm welfare, then we must think 
and act now to enlighten the men in Wash- 
ingtcn whom we have elected to think and act 
for cur national welfare. 


Russia and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include therein 
an editorial recently published in the 
Wheeling Intelligencer, which I believe 
expresses the proper attitude respecting 
the aid given to Russia under our lend- 
lease program: 


RUSSIA AND THE WAR 


Despite official Washington’s evident con- 
sternation, we believe Ambassador Standley 
performed a public service by his assertion 
that Stalin is withholding from the Russian 
people the truth about America’s war aid to 
them. 

His statement should help clear the at- 
mosphere of a lot of fog which the adminis- 
tration has been busy producing ever since 
Hitler invaded Russia. 

Washington seems to be deeply concerned 
over what effect the Standley statement will 
have on official American-Russian relations. 
We doubt if there is much ground for that 
fear if, indeed, the fear exists. Mr. Stalin 
takes no offense at blunt language. He uses 
it himself and has directed not a little of it 
toward his allies in this war. So long as the 
stream of war supplies keeps coming in—as 
we believe it has and should—Mr. Stalin will 
be content. And his attitude now and here- 
after will be changed in no way by what 
Mr. Standley says. Nowhere should this be 
better appreciated than in Washington, where 
the real fear, we suspect, is that the Ameri- 
can people will lose faith in the fiction— 
and we use the word advisedly—that Russia 
and the United States are engaged in a 
great joint enterprise to free the world. 

Undoubtedly, Admiral Standley spoke 
without having consulted with his Govern- 
ment, which was, we would think, a serious 
breach of diplomatic discipline. For this 
he probably merits a rebuke. But when it 
comes to the essence of what he said, it would 
seem to us that he is in a much better posi- 
tion than is Washington to know what the 
Russian Government is permitting its people 
to learn about American war aid. 

We have no doubt at all that Stalin is do- 
ing just what Standley says he is doing. 
Moreover, we think this is a matter of no 
importance whatever, so far as the official re- 
lationship between Washington and the 
Kremlin is concerned, or so far as prosecution 
of the war is concerned. Its importance lies 
in helping reveal to the American people 
the real purpose of Russia in this war. We 
think Senator WHEELER hit the nail on the 
head when he said: 

“The reason Stalin isn't telling his people 
about our aid is because Stalin is a realist. 
He's for Russia first and last. He isn’t for 
the four freedoms and never will be, because 
he couldn’t be for them and still be a Com- 
munist.” 

From the very beginning, Stalin has com- 
plained publicly about the lack of assistance 
given Russia. He spoke pointedly on several 
occasions about the failure of his allies to 
open up a second front against Germany. 
And within the past several weeks he pro- 
claimed publicly that Russia is carrying on 
alone against Germany. Indeed, so far as 
any of the record we have seen shows to the 
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contrary, Stalin has, from the first, empha- 
sized to the Russian people that they had 
only themselves to depend upon. 

We see no particular objection to this. If 
Stalin can get more out of the Russian people 
in this way, and if he can at the same time 
condition their minds for a Russian peace 
when the war is over, that is a Russian affair. 

What we do object to is the fairyland atti- 
tude of the American Government toward 
Russia and the war. Why can't we be as 
realistic as Stalin is? 

Russia is fighting Germany because Ger- 
many attacked Russia and threatened the 
very existence of Russia. Russia isn't fight- 
ing Japan because Japan has done nothing 
to Russia. Russia, in other words, is inter- 
ested in Russia and in no other country. 
And Russia will be primarily for Russia when 
the time comes to make a peace. 

We are interested in helping Russia only 
because she is fighting a country with whom 
we are at war. Russia is doing a better job 
against Germany than is anybody else in the 
United Nations line-up. So it is only the 
part of enlightened self-interest for this 
country to keep on sending war supplies to 
Russia, whether or not the Russian people 
are told about it. As a matter of fact, our 
war supplies in their hands probably are 
more effective against Germany than in the 
hands of any others, including our own. And 
that, if we're sensible, is all we are interested 
in. 

Let's face these facts as they are. Let's be 
content with the job Russia is doing in beat- 
ing up, for her own sake, an enemy of ours. 
But let's quit this silly pretense that we and 
the Russians are part of a great crusade, not 
only to make democracy safe in the world, 
but to spread it throughout the world. 

Unless we do clear our minds of this fic- 
tion, and unless ve see to it that the Gov- 
ernment is in the hands of men who know 
the score when the war is over, we are in for 
some distressing times at the peace table. 


F. S. A. Menu for Mexican Agricultural 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16, I addressed you regarding a 
menu for feeding Mexican nationals sent 
out by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. This menu was sent to me by Mr. 
Ivan McDaniel, an attorney of Los An- 
geles, He is of high caliber and his word 
is his bond. I quote from his letter: 

I enclose herewith a copy of a menu which 
the Farm Security Administration has re- 
quired agricultural employers in California 
to use in feeding the Mexican nationals 
brought in as agricultural workers. 


My purpose was to point out the in- 
justice of this menu that was sent to 
Mr. McDaniel, as it would place addi- 
tional burdens upon our farmers who 
secure Mexican workers to assist in har- 
vesting our agricultural crops. 


On February 20 I received a letter from 
Mr. C. B. Baldwin, Administrator of the 
Farm Security Administration, stating 
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that he was astonished to hear of the 
reported requirements—that he had no 
knowledge of such regulations. He 
further stated that the Farm Security 
Administration had made no such re- 
quirements or even recommended such 
feeding regulations as reported to me, 
but in the same letter he admitted that 
the Farm Security Administration had 
sent a menu to the Di Giorgio Fruit Cor- 
poration. Apparently Mr. Baldwin 
Started a check to find out who in my 
District had been given the menu by the 
Farm Security Administration, for the 
Di Giorgio Corporation has large hold- 
ings in my District. He took it for 
granted it came from my district, not 
knowing that it had been sent from Los 
Angeles. It would be interesting to know 
how many menus were distributed by 
his organization in the Western States. 

While the Farm Security Administra- 
tion maintains they had nothing to do 
with it, last week into my office walked 
Mr. L. I. Hewes, who has charge of the 
San Francisco office of the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration, and that gentleman 
sat in my office and told me that he would 
take full responsibility for the menus and 
said he would like to see a copy to see 
whether or not it was the same as that 
sent out from the San Francisco office, 
admitting that they knew of the menu. 

After bringing the menu to the atten- 
tion of the Congress I heard that a radio 
commentator had commented on my re- 
marks and indicated that I did not have 
all the facts. I again contacted Mr. 
McDaniel and quote from his letter of 

February 19, 1943: 

On February 3, 1943, Mr. R. V. Moore, a 
representative of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, came to my office and had a confer- 
ence with Mr. George Lyon, who is associated 
with me in the practice of law. I was return- 
ing from Washington at the time. During 
this conference, which had to do with certain 
contracts, Mr. Moore stated that the Farm 
Security Administration had menus for use in 
feeding the Mexican nationals and that if we 
would write to the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration office in San Francisco they would for- 
ward these menus to us. Accordingly, on 
February 9 Mr. Lyon wrote to the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration in San Francisco on other 
matters and mentioned the menus as follows: 

“At our conference you stated that if I 
requested it you would send me sample menus 
for use in feeding the Mexican nationals. I 
would appreciate receiving these.” 

Thereafter, and on or about February 12, a 
copy of the menus which I sent you was re- 
ceived from the Farm Security Administration 
office in San Francisco. 


Whether the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration did or did not prepare the menus 
I do not know, but I do know that they 
had distributed them. Mr. Baldwin ad- 
mits to one case, Mr. Hewes states that 
he is responsible for the mailing from 
the San Francisco office and Mr. Moore 
discussed the menu and suggested that 
the F. S. A. office be contacted for copies. 

Why does the F. S. A. send out these 
menus if they are not advocating the 
program? It cannot just be a suggested 
diet for we of the Western States have 
hac Mexican laborers since long before 
the F. S. A. was ever dreamed of. 


After a few years of dealing with some 
of the bureaus in our Government I 
know that tactics and suggestions of this 
kind are often the forerunners of de- 
mands, 


Lease-Lend Without Strings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday. March 12, 1943 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Tribune (Scranton, Pa.) for 
February 27, 1943: 


LEND-LEASE WITHOUT STRINGS 


If one program of our Government has 
paid off dividends in checking the Axis march 
of aggression it is the lend-lease program. 
Not only did the weapons and supplies from 
lend-lease enable European belligerents 
fighting the Axis to stand up against the 
mechanized force Hitler and his associates 
were able to employ, but the program proved 
a timely vehicle for conversion of American 
civilian industry to military production. 

America has truly become the arsenal of 
democracy. The aid we have been able to 
give our allies has counted heavily in turn- 
ing the tide against the Axis. Now, when 
we are really hitting on all cylinders on the 
production front, it would be a serious mis- 
take to limit the lend-lease program or ham- 
string it with restrictions. Let lend-lease 
be continued in its present form. 


The Real Ruml Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
in the Washington Post of today, March 
12, entitled “The Real Ruml Plan,” by 
Mr. Mark Sullivan: 

THE REAL RUML PLAN 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

Whether the country is to get the Ruml 
pay-as-you-earn tax plan depends now on 
Congress as a whole. The preliminary bill, 
written by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, is not that plan, When the bill gets 
on the ficor of the House, attempt will be 
made to change it into the Ruml pay-as-you- 
earn plan. The attempt has many backers 
and will be earnest, 

Right now, with some 27,000,000 citizens 
making out tax returns, is a good time to 
make the pay-as-you-earn plan understood, 
For that purpose consider an average tax- 
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payer. Say his name is Doe. In assuming 
Doe's averageness, we can only be approxi- 
mate and typical, as to figures and other 
conditions. 

Say Doe’s yearly income is $4,000. Say, for 
the sake of simplicity, he is a man who 
receives the same income every year—last 
year, this year, future years. Say his Income 
tax is $400 a year. 

Consider Doe under the existing system. 
On March 15 he pays the quarterly install- 
ment of his tax, $100. 

After paying, Doe is, under the existing 
system, right where he was before. He still 
owes three-fourths of his tax on last year's 
income, 8300. And he also owes the tax on 
this year’s income up to March 15, about 
another $100. Doe's debt to the Government 
remains $400. 

Under the existing system, Doe will go 
through life always owing the Government 
some 6400. Next June, after paying another 
$100, he will still owe half the tax on last 
year’s income—and the tax on nearly half 
this year’s income. And so in September 
and December. Doe is always a year behind, 
He will die a year behind. 

Now consider Doe under the proposed Ruml 
pay-as-you-earn plan. Under this, Doe on 
March 15 would pay $100, the same as under 
the existing system. But under the Ruml 
plan, Doe would now be up to date, in the 
clear, In the next 3 months, he would be- 
come subject to another $100 tax. This he 
would pay on June 15, and again be up to 
date. And so on throughout his life, 

Instantly arises the question which critics 
of the Rumi plan ask. Wouldn't the Govern- 
ment lose? Well, the Government certainly 
would not lose this year. For Doe this year 
would pay under Ruml plan the same 
amount he pays under the existing system. 
The Government would get the same amount, 
$400. And the same next year and every 
year, so long as Doe lives—in every year, the 
Government would get from Doe the same 
amount under the Ruml plan as under the 
existing system. So far as Doe is an average 
and symbol of all taxpayers, the total the 
Government would get would be about the 
same. 

Theoretically, there is a point at which, on 
paper, the Government might seem to lose. 
That is when Doe dies. Under the existing 
system, Doe will die owing the Government 
$400—his wife and children or other heirs will 
be called on to pay it. But under the pay-as- 
you-earn plan, Doe would die in the clear— 
or at least not owing more than the tax on 
hjs earnings for a few weeks, never more than 
8 months, in money never more than $100. 

This question—whether the Government 
would lose—is tangled with contentious argu- 
ment and counterargument (as this writer 
knows from many letters received). It seems 
fair to say this, that over a period of years the 
Government would lose something, theoreti- 
cally. In Doe's case, if he lives 30 years, the 
Government will fail to get $400 over the 
period as a whole—fail to get one $400 pay- 
ment out of 30 such payments. As to all tax- 
payers as a group, the Government would, 
over a period of years, lose 1 year’s taxes. The 
period would depend on the life expectancy of 
the present generation of taxpayers, perhaps 
about 20 years. 

But to this there are answers. One is, if 
the Government really wants that final $400 
from Doe’s heirs 30 years from now, treat it 
separately and call it what it is—an inheri- 
tance tax. Actually, in practice, as respects 
all taxpayers as a group, the Government, over 
the period of life expectancy, would adjust 
itself—whether by a slight increase in annual 
tax rates or what not. 

Doe is a presumed average man who gets 
the same income every year. There are 
classes of taxpayers outside the average, 
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which the proposed plan would affect in spe- 
cial ways. Persons whose income last year 
was greater than this would get an advan- 
tage—they would pay less taxes. Many of 
these are persons who last year had consid- 
erable earnings in civilian life, but this year 
are in the Army and get only Army pay. For 
some, it would be embarrassing to have to 
pay taxes on last year’s income out of this 
year’s small earnings. As respects the Gov- 
ernment's total revenue the present year, 
this will be balanced by persons whose in- 
some this year is increased, and by new tax- 
payers. 


War Is the Army’s Business—Let the 
United States Army Run It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Record of March 
11, 1943: 


WAR IS THE ARMY’S BUSINESS; LET THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY RUN IT 


Who are the best judges of the means 
America must use to win the war? 

A Congressman concerned for the comfort 
of his constituents in a single district of a 
single State? 

An editor five to ten thousand miles from 
the fighting fronts, with no inkling of the 
grand strategy of the high command? 

Plain John Citizen, dropping in for a beer 
on his way home from work, arguing that 
conscription must stop at this point or that? 

Or the national leaders—military and ci- 
vilian—who have intimate knowledge of 
every phase of the problem and who bear the 
terrible responsibility of victory or defeat? 

There is only one answer for Americans 
with the courage of realism. It cannot be 
évaded on the ground that the Army pro- 
gram to have 8,200,000 men in service by 
the end of the year means heartbreak and 
sacrifice in thousands of homes which have 
until now been touched lightly by the war. 

This is not to say that the President or 
Cabinet members or generals should be free 
from criticism. The people under whom they 
hold their authority retain the right to chal- 
lenge it. Some critics of the Army expansion 
program are deeply in earnest in their con- 
tention that the national economy will not 
support fighting forces of the size con- 
templated. 

Our enlarged Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard will bring more than 11,000,- 
000 men under arms. For months opponents 
have protested that the increase would strip 
American factories of manpower to a point 
where we could no longer equip our services. 

The debate has been calm and carefully 
reasoned on the whole. But sooner or later 
& conclusive response had to be given. We 
believe it was furnished on Tuesday night 
in the speech of Secretary of War Stimson. 

Mr. Stimson dealt first with the military 
problem of having sufficient American fight- 
ing men to carry on an aggressive war, to 
strike hard and swiftly, to take advantage of 
what he terms “the priceless opportunities 
which are already opening up for us.“ Cur- 
tallment of the Army, he said, would be a 


graver blow than any losses likely to be suf- 
fered in battle. 

But—more important, perhaps—he made 
it clear that military plans have been bal- 
anced against the factors of manpower, pro- 
duction, shipping, and equipment. Civilian 
authorities were consulted and the accumu- 
lated research of the Government taken into 
consideration. 

The decision was that America can build 
and equip the forces she needs. It has been 
approved by the joint chiefs of staff and by 
President Roosevelt. 

We do not believe that any of the opposi- 
tion is competent to disregard it, for no one 
is as close to the core of the problem as the 
men who have drawn the blueprint for our 
military future. 

It is going to be a road far more difficult 
than the one we have followed this far. It 
may mean a draft of labor—a general service 
act similar to England's. It may mean longer 
hours and it will certainly mean harder 
work. 

But we've picked our leaders. The chips 
are down. They're playing our hand. 

We must never forget, as the game grows 
more tense, that there’s no short cut to vic- 
tory, no easy chair route to Berlin and 
Tokyo. 


Lynn Hero Awarded the Navy and Marine 
Corps Medal by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Lynn, Mass., 
is proud of her fighting men, and right 
now she is bulging with pride for 
Commander John J. Twomey. The Navy 
and Marine Corps medal has been 
awarded to Lynn’s first major hero of 
World War No. 2 for heroic and coura- 
geous conduct as commanding officer of 
a United States vessel during operations 
in August 1942. 

Commander Twomey’s courage com- 
mands attention even in these days when 
men rise to the stature of heroes, even 
in these days which witness thousands of 
heroic. acts—not to mention the hun- 
dreds of thousands of courageous acts 
which are never known or told. Let me 
read the official citation: 

For heroic and courageous conduct as com- 
manding officer of a United States vessel in 
August 1942, In spite of damage to his ves- 
sel and subsequent fires, and although se- 
verely injured himself, Commander Twomey 
brought his crippled vessel into position and 
towed a disabled vessel until relieved by a 
salvage tug. This operation, conducted under 
most adverse conditions, was undoubtedly an 
important factor in the successful salvaging 
of the vessel in tow. His splendid seamanship 
and initiative in an emergency reflect great 
credit upon Commander Twomey, his com- 
mand, and the United States Naval Service. 

Lynn, Mass., is proud of her hero, not 
only because of this extraordinary per- 
formance, but because he is a symbol of 
Lynn’s many boys who are fighting for 
their country. The heart of Lynn beats 
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with pride because Commander Twomey 
now represents the courage and devotion 
of all the boys of Lynn. We in America 
have known many men who were great, 
not only as individuals, but because they 
were representative of hundreds of un- 
known men who shared similar char- 
acteristics. Daniel Boone became the 
symbol of the bold vision and ready cour- 
age of America’s pioneers; Paul Revere 
became the symbol of America’s alertness 
and readiness for action; the Minute 
Men—Davy Crockett, Robert Fulton, and 
these and many others are dear to the 
hearts of America, because of what they 
accomplished, and because in that ac- 
complishment they represented the spir- 
it of the age and the men of that age. 

It is by no means an exaggeration to 
point to Commander Twomey as the 
symbol of Lynn’s fighting men. Surely 
his courage was manifest, his devotion 
plain, his conduct exemplary. And we 
all know that similar acts of courage and 
heroism are occuring every day through- 
out the world, possibly not as outstanding 
or as significant as Commander Two- 
mey's action, but certainly performed by 
men who are made in the same mold. 

The city of Lynn knows that it has 
heroes and many of them. Commander 
Twomey has done more even than his 
citation states, for he has become a sym- 
bol, a living and proclaimed example for 
every citizen of Lynn to take pride in. 
For every citizen in Lynn knows another 
hero, and it is for that hero that Com- 
mander Twomey stands. 


Deserving a Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


H ON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
of March 11, 1943: 

DESERVING A RAISE 

Next Monday the House in Washington is 
to consider a bill that would grant a 6300 
annual cost-of-living bonus to postal work- 
ers, to be effective until 6 months after the 
end- of the war. A Senate committee has 
favorably reported a similar measure, 

Temporary legislation, adopted in the final 
days of the last Congress, expires April 30. 
If a new measure is not adopted by that time, 
pay rates for postal workers will revert to 
figures that have not been changed—except 
for this temporary bill—since 1925. 

The increase of $300 being proposed comes 
close to the 15 percent raise allowable in in- 
dustry under the Little Steel formula. 

Under the handicaps of reduced personnel 
due to service in the armed forces, and a 
much greater volume of mail, the postal 
workers have been carrying on. The increase 
that the pending bills would provide is de- 
served, 
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Kosse, Tex., Proves Its Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN 
recently placed in the Recor tables and 
statistics showing that Texas leads all 
other States in having the highest per- 
centage of its population in the armed 
forces during this war. 

There is in my district a town, Kosse, 
Tex., having a population of 881, accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau, and from this 
town and community there are now in 
the service of their country the large 
number of 250. This record probably ex- 
ceeds that, on a percentage basis, of any 
other town or city in the United States. 

Rev. William H. Sealy, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, of Kosse, Tex., has 
furnished me an alphabetical list of these 
250 names, and he advises me that all of 
them, at the time of their enlistment, 
either lived at Kosse or in that commu- 
nity, and while a few of them had moved 
away at the time of their enlistment, 
they still considered Kosse as their home. 

A large burnt-wood plaque has been 
made with the names of each of these 
burnt into it, and there is to be an un- 
veiling of this plaque in their honor, at 
Kosse, Tex., on Sunday afternoon, 
March 21, 

The spirit actuating this patriotic 
celebration by the citizens of Kosse is 
an evidence of the same spirit of patriot- 
ism which prompted these young men to 
enlist in the Army and Navy in the de- 
fense of their country, and is symbolic 
of the patriotic fervor of these loyal 
Americans, 

The record made in this small com- 
munity is so outstanding that I feel it is 
worthy of being called to the attention 
of the Congress of the United States. 


Florida Barge Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Houston Post 
of March 8, 1943, entitled “For Florida 
Barge Canal”: 

FOR FLORIDA BARGE CANAL 


If the Government had proceeded promptly 
with construction of the barge canal across 
Florida, provided for in the Mansfield bill, it 
could have been completed by now. 
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And if the work now were begun im- 
mediately, it could be dug in time to avert 
a repetition of this winter's acute fuel short- 
age on the eastern seaboard. 

Congress appropriated $6,425,000 of the 
amount authorized in the Mansfield bill, for 
deepening and widening the intracoastal 
canal. Now the canal advocates are asking 
for $44,000,000 more to cut the barge canal 
through Florida. Authorities have said it 
could be constructed in 10 months, In fact, 
responsible firms have proposed to do it in 
that time. 

The House appropriations committee will 
consider the appropriation at a meeting next 
Friday. It is to the interest of the entire 
Nation, and of the Gulf coast and the east 
coast particularly, that it be granted and the 
barge canal dug. Thus the eastern oll short- 
age can be relieved, and at less cost than the 
shipment of petroleum and its products by 
other means entails, 

The all-over program authorized by the 
Mansfield Act of last year contemplates the 
widening and deepening of the intracoastal 
canal all the way from the Rio Grande up to 
Newark, N. J., the upper terminus of the 
Atlantic inland waterway. The Florida 
Canal will link up the two inland arteries, 
Representative McCormack has introduced a 
bill providing for extension of the Atlantic 
inland waterway from Trenton to New York. 
Texans will advocate it at a committee hear- 
ing Tuesday, 

This program not only will solve the prob- 
lem of oil transportation, but will give the 
Gulf coast its greatest commercial asset since 
the development of the cotton industry, It 
will be a great bloodstream of commerce, 
enriching this entire section with trade and 
industry, And not the least of its benefits 
will be the relief it will afford of the dis- 
criminatory transcontinental rates which 
shippers now must pay. 

If all friends of the canal will write or wire 
their Congressmen urging their support of 
the canal project, it will help. 


Freedom and Security in a Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE STARNES 


‘OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me to the 
graduating class of the University of 
Alabama March 6, 1943: 


Dr. Paty, members of the first graduating 
class of 1943: We face a world at war. Scenes 
of carnage are found on a thousand battle 
fields. The skies are filled with fighting men 
and planes. On the seven seas flerce and 
bloody naval battles are being waged. Sub- 
marines are on the prowl. Their deadly 
charges are tearing the vitals of transports 
and freighters carrying men and equipment 
to the firing lines, and destroying the com- 
merce of the world. All this is a part of 
a world tragedy, bringing to a climax the 
death struggle between the forces of hate, 
intolerance, and lust for power on the one 
hand and the forces of justice, tolerance, and 
freedom on the other. 

More significant than the struggle for eco- 
nomic supremacy between “have-not” and 
“have” nations is the clash of the dictator- 
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ships with the democracies of the earth. The 
philosophy of an all powerful state which 
dictates every act of the citizen is being 
tested in the crucible of battle with the 
philosophy of private enterprise, constitu- 
tional liberty, and unfettered political and 
religious freedom. 

Against this somber background you face 
the future. Everything we hold dear is at 
stake. The spreading fires of war threaten 
to engulf and destroy our freedom and eco- 
nomic security. 

For countless ages the desire for freedom 
has burned fiercely in the human heart. No 
other country in all history has hitherto 
guaranteed a fuller measure of freedom to 
its citizenship than ours. The Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights have been translated from an 
expression of political, religious, and per- 
sonal idealism to a living reality. Under the 
benign protection of our Constitution a Gov- 
ernment by law was instituted which has 
enabled us to guarantee free expression, poli- 
tical activities, and social justice. These 
rights which we proclaim as inalienable are 
denied or unduly circumscribed in every 
country where state socialism is in effect. 
The stifling of free enterprise; the denial of 
the right to own property and use it for a 
profit; the denial of free speech and the cen- 
sorship of press are natural consequences in 
a socialistic state. 

Freedom and security are the two most 
natural desires of the human race. How to 
attain both without the loss or impairment 
of the other has always been a problem which 
challenged the genius of economists and 
statesmen. The economic system under 
which we have grown to be the richest and 
most powerful Nation on earth is one of 
private ownership and free competitive en- 
terprise based upon the profit motive. It has 
produced the largest national income and. 
the highest standard of living in history. Our 
wage scales are the highest; our working 
hours the shortest; our public-school system 
the best; our postal service the most e- 
cient; our public-health program the most 
progressive, and our way of life measured in 
terms of freedom and prosperity, infinitely 
superior to that of any nation in the long 
and varied career of mankind. Whenever 
competition has been stifled or monopolies 
created by the unscrupulous we have set up 
a system of checks and balances by govern- 
mental action which gave us umpired com- 
petition to protect the weak from the strong 
and introduced a decent spirit of fair play 
which has enabled free enterprise to flourish 
and provide comfort and security for the 
thrifty and the ambitious. ~ 

The immediate and first order of business 
confronting us is war. Our objective is the 
compiete annihilation of the military power 
of the Axis. There must be no compromise 
with the forces of evil. There will be no 
armistice, nor a negotiated peace. Our terms 
are “unconditional surrender.” Just and 
tolerant peace terms must be imposed upon 
the vanquished. After the sacrifices this gen- 
eration must make to win this war they have 
a right to expect and enforce a lasting peace. 
The following must be amongst the actions 
taken when peace has been established in 
order to accomplish our aims: (1) The trial 
and punishment of those guilty of bringing 
on this war and for the atrocities they have 
inflicted upon innocent and helpless people; 
(2) Restoration of lands and goods of de- 
spoiled nations and just recompense for their 
illegal use or destruction; (3) The destruc- 
tion of the heavy industries of Japan; (4) The 
supervision and control of the industrial life 
of Germany and Italy to prevent the re- 
arming of these nations; (5) Actual occupa- 
tion and supervision of the Axis nations 
until peace terms have been complied with, 
stable political governments of the free choice 
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of the people have been established; and, 
(6) The guaranty of the territorial integrity 
of smaller nations. 

Every intelligent American knows we cannot 
withdraw from our responsibility and posi- 
tion of leadership in the post-war future. We 
must follow through and win the battle of 
peace. Modern inventions in the fields of 
transportation and communication have an- 
nihilated time and space. We must discharge 
our obligations to ourselves and to our neigh- 
bors to lead the world into a new era of co- 
operation, peace, and understanding. The 
peace must be kept through some form of 
collective security in which we must partici- 
pate without loss of sovereignty or freedom 
of action. All this talk of a world-wide or- 
ganization of United Nations in which all 
the nations would be incorporated in a world 
superstate is idealistic nonsense end would 
be suicide for the political sovereignty of the 
United States. 

It is highly important that we assist in a 
world-wide revival of trade. Artificial bar- 
riers stifle free trade, invite retaliation, in- 
crease hostile reactions in other nations, and 
incubate wars. Without lowering our stand- 
ards of living we can and we must be a good 
neighbor to all nations by the promotion of 
world trade. Upon the ability to produce and 
exchange goods, wares, and merchandise de- 
pends the stability and economic security of 
anation. There is a sufficient amount of nat- 
ural wealth in the fields, forests, mines, and 
seas of the earth to provide a degree of eco- 
nomic security and happiness for all nations 
and all peoples without waging wars to ob- 
tain it. Distribution by trade in good will is 
to be preferred to economic rape and world 
wars. 

At home our first order of business with 
the advent of peace is to restore democratic 
government and democratic processes. It has 
been necessary to delegate unusual powers 
over the lives and property of our citizens to 
the Chief Executive to assist him as Com- 
mander in Chief of our armed forces to wage 
a total war, These rights and powers the 
Congress delegated are yours and must be re- 
captured and restored to you if we are to 
remain a democracy. $ 

Every true American will do well to con- 
sider what American democracy has to offer 
in contrast to dictatorship. Our democracy 
is a method of conducting government. Dic- 
tatorship is a state of being governed. 

Americanism means a state which is wholly 
subordinate to the will of the people. Dic- 
tatorship means a people wholly subordinate 
to the will of the state. 

Americanism means decentralization of au- 
thority in government. Dictatorship means 
absolute centralization of authority in goy- 
ernment, 

Americanism is a rotation of officeholders as 
a result of free elections. Dictatorship is 
entrenched power in the hands of officehold- 
ers whose tenure rests upon the abolition of 
free elections. 

Americanism is government authority cur- 
tailed by a system of checks and balances. 
Dictatorship represents uncurbed power over 
the lives of its subjects. 

Americanism rejects the idea that the 
majority may exercise a tyranny over the 
minority. Dictatorship is the ruthless sup- 
pression of all minorities. 

American democracy develops leaders. Die- 
tatorship developes followers, 

In Americanism the discipline of the indi- 
vidual is self-imposed. In dictatorship, the 
discipline of the individual is state imposed. 

Americanism means complete religious 
freedom. Dictatorship means the right to 
worship under sufferance of the state. 

Americanism means freedom of press—tree- 
dom to print in opposition to government 
policies. Dictatorship means press censorship 
and imprisonment for printing in opposition 
to the state. 


Americanism guarantees freedom of as- 
semblage. Dictatorship means state-con- 
trolled assemblage. 

Americanism means freedom of individual 
expression in art, science, and enterprise. 
Dictatorship means the complete regimen- 
tation of thought and ma in all fields of 
life. 

Americanism represents freedom of pri- 
vate enterprise, the function of the state 
being limited to the preservation of compe- 
tition. Dictatorship represent a business 
and industrial economy under the “planning” 
of state bureaucrats. 

Americanism recognizes that property 
rights must be respected by the state as well 
as so-called human rights. Americanism re- 
jects the fallacy that there is any sharp dis- 
tinction or conflict between property rights 
and human rights. Dictatorship abolishes 
both the property rights and the so-called 
human rights of the individual. 

Americanism permits the free choices of 
consumers to determine the character, qual- 
ity, and abundance of production. Dictator- 
ship bends all production to the will and 
necessities of the state, denying the free 
choice of consumers. 

Americanism says that individual security 
is not to be preserved at the price of liberty. 
Dictatorship promises individual security in 
return for the surrender of liberty but in- 
variably reneges on its promise. 

Americanism is based upon tolerance— 
racial and religious. Dictatorship is based 
upon hate—racial, religious, and economic. 

The threats to Americanism do not arise 
from foreign armies alone. They rest even 
more upon the presence and activity within 
our borders of those who owe allegiance to 
Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini. The experi- 
ences of this generation have shown beyond 
any doubt that the enemies within a country 
may be and often are more dangerous to its 
welfare than are the enemies without. Na- 
tional defense does not consist alone in 
bringing our armed forces to a state of com- 
plete efficiency. It consists even more in pre- 
paring the morale of the American people to 
resist the inroads of totalitarianism upon 
public thought. Our intellectual and spir- 
itual defenses are even more important than 
our bombers and destroyers. Unless we are 
convinced in the depths of our spiritual be- 
ings that Americanism is worth living and 
dying for, it will avail us little to spend bil- 
lions upon our armed forces. 

The national unity which is essential in 
this time of crisis must rest upon the over- 
whelming conviction that Americanism will 
outlive all the dictatorships for the simple 
reason that it satisfies the ageless demands 
of men for freedom on the one hand and 
security on the other. 

Our first obligation in the post-war era is 
to the soldiers, sailors, and marines who will 
bring victory to our banners. There must 
be no unemployment and bread lines for our 
gallant fighting men when they come home. 
I suggest a policy of the Selective Service 
System inversely in dealing with the reha- 
bilitation, vocational training, and employ- 
ment of our returning warriors. They fought 
to preserve democracy and economic security. 
They must find both at home at the end of 
the war. They were in a select preferential 
class to fight on the battlefields of the world 
for their country. In simple justice they 
must be given preference in employment on 
the battleflelds of peace in the country they 
saved, 

The conversion of our industrial life from 
war to a peacetime status will be a challeng- 
ing problem and will provide employment and 
opportunities for new types of industry in a 
new world. Undoubtedly, many of the huge 
war establishments in the South have a 
peacetime value which should be utilized to 
the fullest in order that the industral de- 
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velopment of the South may continue to 
grow apace. This will mean increased income 
and additional opportunities for economic 
development in this region. We have ex- 
ploded for all time the theory that southern 
labor lacks skill and technique. There have 
been more records established in efficiency 
and economy of production in the southern 
area than any other. And the loyalty of our 
labor is proven by the fact there has not been 
a single major labor disturbance with its at- 
tendant disruption of vital production. This 
is a tribute to the working men and women 
of the South. 

It is fallacious to assume that only the 
Federal Government should engage in post- 
war planning. Private business must remain 
the greatest employer of labor. Private en- 
terprise has furnished us genius in business 
organization and management. It has en- 
couraged skill and daring. It has opened the 
doors of opportunity and provided us with 
wealth and comfort. What a multiplicity of 
avenues we have at our disposal to provide 
employment and economic security in the 
post-war period. After years of war and 
waste, rationing, and restraint, and the cir- 
cumscribing of civilian consumer goods, we 
shall be face to face with the necessity of 
providing food and raiment to fill our ele- 
mental needs—millions of homes to build ard 
renovate, thousands of business establish- 
ments to build and repair; the development 
of new uses of plastics, chemicals, and power. 

Responding to these needs will call for the 
best in our system of free competitive busi- 
ness enterprise. It provides agriculture, 
business, and labor with the opportunity to 
work out post-war problems in a helpful 
atmosphere. Productive capacity, manage- 
ment genius, and labor technique must co- 
operate to meet the needs of the human 
family made so acute by the world’s greatest 
tragedy. 

The tremendous expansion of our airplane 
industry since 1940 has been one of the 
marvels of the ages. In the fires of war and 
research plants and laboratories of our avia- 
tion companies we are forging for the future 
in the air. The discoveries made in motor 
power and equipment and the lessons learned 
in arena of sky combat will be used to our 
advantage in establishing the greatest air 
transportation system in the world. In this 
field our Army air transport has pioneered 
and developed methods of operation and 
management, overcome the elements, ob- 
tained invaluable meterological data, and 
established bases throughout the world. 
Based upon these experiences, improving 
upon the equipment at hand, we can and will 
become the unquestioned leader of the peace- 
times skies of the universe. 

From the fires of adversity and the de- 
mands of necessity will come substitutes of 
various types to meet our needs. Chief 
amongst these will be alloys and plastics. 
Never again will the race be so dependent 
upon steel and heavy metals to meet its 
civilian needs as in the past. Many of the 
new things brought about will be vast im- 
provements upon the old. In our search for 
substitutes and security the chemists and 
scientists with their test tubes and retorts, 
and their laboratory experiments and dis- 
coveries will bring to us many new uses for 
age-old resources. From the vegetable king- 
dom, the forests, and the earth will come new 
discoveries and magic byproducts to aid us 
in providing ample security for all our wants. 

To supplement and integrate planning and 
employment policies of private enterprise the 
Federal, State, and local governments should 
devote their energies and facilities for pro- 
viding needed public works. Today more 
than a hundred executive agencies of the 
Federal Government are spending in excess 
of $150,000,000 and much time in post-war 
planning. The Congress should create an 
agency by law to correlate the planning of 
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private enterprise and the Federal Govern- 
ment. This agency should be equipped with 
the ablest men available in the fields of edu- 
cation, public health, highway and airport 
construction, public buildings, and other pub- 
lic works. Furthermore, it should be imple- 
mented by law with the power to correlate 
its program with those of Siate and local 
governments, 

I note with pride our own beloved State 
of Alabama has embarked upon a program 
of post-war planning for needed public fa- 
cilities which enhance the functions of the 
State and enrich our lives. The State is 
wisely making provisions for cooperation with 
local governments and the Federal Govern- 
ment. After all, one of the most important 
phases of post-war planning by governmental 
agencies is the planning to be done at the 
“grass roots” of democracy by local govern- 
ments. The clearest expression and deepest 
understanding of the welfare of a free people 
stems from the art of local self-government. 
Local planning will provide the most direct 
expression of the real needs of our people. 

Education has suffered and will continue to 
suffer throughout the war. Our youth is be- 
ing called to the colors; our educational 
plants are being converted, in part, to war 
uses. While this has been necessary, the 
tragedy of it all lies in the fact that after 
the war we will need as never before trained 
minds to help direct the plans and the ac- 
tivities of our Nation. With the coming of 
peace we must redouble our efforts to provide 
proper training for our youth. Those whose 
school careers have been interrupted should 
be assisted by a grateful Federal Government, 
through the Veterans’ Administration, in or- 
der to complete their careers. We must have 
longer school terms, more vocational training, 
better trained and paid teachers, better build- 
ings and equipment. Here all agencies of 
Government can assist. 

Our public health system in Alabama has 
been a model for other States and nations. 
On a recent visit to Central and Sguth Amer- 
ica it was with pride that I heard a noted 
public health authority speak in highest 
terms of our public health system here in 
Alabama. In the construction of additional 
hospitals, the increase in the number of pub- 
lic health clinics, and the provision for im- 
proved sanitation facilities we can continue 
to increase our economic security by con- 
quering or controlling diseases that prey upon 
the human family. This generation has been 
healthier, stronger, and sturdier than the last. 
It is our hope that public health facilities 
plus a physical development program in our 
schools will produce stronger and better men 
and women in the future. 

The Federal Government must construct a 
strategic net of transcontinental super- 
highways which will become arteries of trade 
and commerce in peace, and vital communi- 
cation and supply routes in war. To imple- 
ment this system the States must continue 
to improve and extend State highway nets 
of strategic and commercial value. State 
highways can and will be implemented by a 
system of feeder roads in the form of farm- 
to-market and community roads to be con- 
structed by State and local governments. 

The improvement of rivers and harbors, 
and the construction of multiple purpose 
dams on navigable waterways are highly de- 
sirable. Such projects stimulate commerce, 
open the way for the development of natural 
resources, provide protection against the 
ravages of uncontrolled floods, and afford a 
method for the fullest utilization of our 
power resources, 

New uses for power are being created each 
day. Nothing will contribute more to the 
stimulation of industry and enhance the 
social and economic welfare of our people 
than a freer use of electric power. The 
South with its myriad streams, each of which 


is a potential power reservoir, and its un- 
tapped natural resources will profit more 
from the improvement of transportation fa- 
cilities and power potentialities than any 
other region. To a large extent our eco- 
nomic development depends upon our win- 
ning the fight for an equitable adjustment 
of interterritorial freight rates, the improve- 
ment of our navigable waterways, and the 
full development of our power possibilities 
for factory and farm. 

All these possibilities are open to us. Their 
realization is incentive for intelligent plan- 
ning, cooperative action. Their complete ful- 
filment affords opportunity for wealth and 
happiness, and economic security such as no 
other people have ever enjoyed. 

A few days ago I received a letter from a 
member of this graduating class. It read in 
part: “Exams start Friday. Graduation will 
be on March 6. Doesn’t seem I should be 
graduating from college now. I know so little. 
The future looks dark but I have a chance to 
change it and that is all I want or could 
expect.” That letter was from my son. 

May I speak to this wonderful class of 
young American citizens as a representative 
father? Our hearts are torn between con- 
flicting emotions, Our joy and pride at your 
accomplishments are tempered with the sober 
realization of the sky-darkened future. We 
are heartened by such an expression of your 
courage and faith. It is the spirit of this 
great institution Whose traditions and train- 
ing have so nobly enriched your lives. It is 
the spirit of Alabama, It is the spirit of 
America. 

So long as you retain a spirit of intellectual 
modesty you will honestly and fearlessly seek 
after knowledge—and the truth. An open 
mind is the gateway to the road of enlighten- 
ment. 

You will have your chance to meet and 
destroy the forces of hate, intolerance, and 
dictatorship at a thousand disputed barri- 
cades, This class, this generation, has a ren- 
dezvous with destiny—a world in which peace 
reigns with freedom and security. You will 
meet that rendezvous with courage undaunt- 
ed, faith undimmed, and hopes high, Noth- 
ing is beyond your grasp if you keep faith in 
yourself, your country, and God. 


New Jersey Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of Mr. William H. 
Webb, executive vice president, National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, before the 
House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, March 11, 1943: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the projects committee of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, com- 
posed of an outstanding waterway expert 
from each of the 11 engineering divisions of 
the United States, made a careful examina- 
tion and study of the proposed New Jersey 
canal, and unanimously endorsed the proj- 
ect as being sound, needful, and sufficiently 
advanced in status, and one that should be 
promptly constructed in the public interest. 
The recommendation of the committee was 
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subsequently approved by the congress in 
convention assembled, which thereby went 
on record in favor of the project, known on 
our docket as project No. 36-R of the North 
Atlantic Division. 

Certain canals occupy such strategic loca- 
tions that their importance to national de- 
fense is vital. The fact that the Navy can 
pass quickly from ocean to ocean through 
the Panama Canal greatly increases its mo- 
bility and its ability to defend either coast. 
To a lesser degree but still of great impor- 
tance, the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, the 
Cape Cod Canal, and the projected New Jer- 
sey canal will permit the ships of the Navy 
to pass between our sheltered bases without 
moving through the open ocean. 

The intracoastal waterways now well de- 
veloped along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
are performing essential service as feeders 
to the principal ports. They afford a ready 
means of transfer between ports without ex- 
posure to the hazards of the ocean voyage 
and harassment by the enemy. Depths are 
not sufficient to permit passage of major 
naval vessels, except in the strategic canals, 
such as the Chesapeake & Delaware, but 
do provide for the movement of smaller 
auxiliary vessels, 

The Intracoastal Waterway is of vital im- 
portance also to certain sections where it is 
the principal means of communication, as, 
for example, in the low coastal area of the 
South Atlantic, the Mississippi Delta, and the 
oil fields of the Texas coast. 

In all of the leading European countries 
the rivers have been systematically improved 
for navigation, and wherever practical, con- 
nected into one continuous network by a 
strategic system of cross canals. Pressure 
from competing agencies has not been per- 
mitted to block these vital cross-connections, 
When the missing links are completed we 
shall have such a transportation chain in this 
country. 

We now have about 6,000 miles of river 
channels practical for navigation. On the 
Atlantic coast we have a continuous channel 
from Trenton, N. J., to Jacksonville, Fla. On 
the Gulf coast we have a continuous channel 
from the west coast of Florida to Corpus 
Christi, Tex., and the recent act authorized 
extension of this channel to Brownsville on 
the Mexican border. 

With two other missing links supplied, 
namely, the proposed channels across New 
Jersey and Florida, the Atlantic-Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway would then be continuous 
from Boston to Brownsville, and, through 
the Hudson River and Erie Canal, would con- 
nect with the Great Lakes at Oswego and at 
Buffalo. It would also be continuous with 
the great inland Ohio-Mississippi system and 
connect with Lake Michigan at Chicago. A 
channel from New York to Philadelphia, and 
one from Jacksonville to the west coast of 
Florida, to connect the Atlantic and Gulf 
intracoastal waterways, would supply the 
missing links in the chain and round out the 
greatest inland waterway system in all the 
world. 

The importance of water transportation 
for national defense cannot be disputed. 
This was first thoroughly demonstrated by 
the Germans. After their annexation of 
Schleswig and Holstein, they constructed the 
Kiel Canal, which affords safe and quick pas- 
sage of their fleets between the Baltic and 


the North Seas, avoiding the difficulties of the 


Skagerrak. The improved rivers of Germany, 
with their connecting channels, are models 
of strategy and have contributed enormously 
to the success of Nazi military operations. 
Our river and harbor projects have gen- 
erally been designed and improved for com- 
mercial rather than for military use. Yet 
practically all of them are performing an 
important part in our war program, Prod- 
ucts of the forest, soil, and mine are being 
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reliably and efficiently moved en masse to 
blast furnaces, smelters, mills, and factories, 
and thence the finished goods to ports, arse- 
nals, shipbuilding plants, navy yards, refin- 
eries, warehouses, cantonments, coast-defense 
forts, and railway gun-mount spurs, Any 
failure in this would mean that our defend- 
ers on sea and land and in the air would 
not be given the wherewithal to fight. Simi- 
larly, men in huge numbers are being as- 
sembled in their home regions, quickly trans- 
with reasonable convenience over 
long distances to training camps, and there- 
from to ports of embarkation and theaters 
of operation overseas. Railroads and high- 
‘Ways are, of course, the chief means of troop 
transport, but for the movement of the bulky 
materials necessary for the supply of the 
fighting forces as well as the civil population, 
the enormous capacity of our waterways is 
required to supplement that of the railroads 
and to release rail facilities for those services 
in which they are most urgently needed. 

Everyone who has supported the develop- 
ment of our country’s harbors and waterway 
channels must be gratified to know that their 
past efforts have been fully worth while from 
the knowledge that such developments are 
today, individually and as a system, serving 
the cause of the Nation. The large num- 
ber of improved harbors along the Atlantic 
coast suitable for oceangoing vessels form 
a springboard for the drive against the Eu- 
ropean end of the Axis, while the network 
of feeder and connecting waterways aids tre- 
mendously in solving our critical transpor- 
tation problem. 

Water transportation is an essential ele- 
ment of our peacetime transportation system 
and is carrying its portion of the increased 
burden of national mobilization. The man 
who has most reason to know the need of 
every available means to success, because he 
commanded them successfully in 1917 and 
1918, Gen. John J. Pershing, has said: 

“The fullest development of waterways 
wholly within our own boundaries would 
have a very direct bearing upon the prob- 
lems of defense. * * None of us, espe- 
cially those who have had the experience, 
ever wants to see another war, but it should 
be pointed out that adequate facilities for 
the movement of armies and supplies are 
vital to the successful outcome of military 
operations. Any extension of water routes 
for peaceful purposes would also be advan- 
tageous in the conduct of national defense.” 


The People Speak on the Ruml Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH MRUK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. MRUK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to say that if I were to sum 
up in a few words what the people of 


my State and of the Nation are saying. 


to me almost unanimously in their com- 
munications to me on the Ruml plan I 
could reflect their thinking very accu- 
rately in these few, simple, understand- 
able words: “We want the Ruml plan— 
and we want action, now.” But, as to 
what else they say on the subject, I wish 
to concentrate attention, if I may, upon 
important and pungent passages from 
the great mass of endorsements of the 
Ruml plan which have come to my desk. 
I quote: 


By the Buffalo Evening News of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: 


While Congress and the Treasury Depart- 
ment still bicker over half a dozen different 
pay-as-you-go income-tax collection plans 
all of which would involve some measure of 
unfair double taxation—Canada has quietly 
adopted a substantial version of the Ruml 
plan which would make all Dominion tax- 
payers even with the Government in their 
tax payments. * * * Dominion officials 
cannot understand the fears which afflict 
United States Treasury specialists and some 
congressional leaders over the “forgiving” 
feature of the Ruml plan. Obviously the 
plan would not have been adopted by Can- 
ada if officials there saw any prospect that 
it would diminish greatly needed wartime 
revenues. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the United States Treasury has 
thrown so many specious arguments in the 
way of the Ruml plan here. The Treasury 
itself has suffered by the resultant con- 
fusion in the public’s mind. Many taxpay- 
ers have mistakenly assumed that their obli- 
gations might be forgiven in fact, while 
others have been greatly concerned by the 
prospect of double taxation which they can- 
not possibly meet. Adoption of the Ruml 
plan to set the tax clock ahead 1 year would 
resolve all these doubts at one stroke. The 
Treasury should reconsider its attitude in 
the light of the Canadian experience and 
choice. 


From Mr. Charles H. Hyde, Buffalo, 
N. Y.: 


Uncle Sam needs all the money he can get 
from taxes. There is only one way that he 
can collect from several million taxpayers 
who are making more money today than they 
have ever made before, and spending every 
cent as fast as they get it. If he does not 
collect at the source he will get several mil- 
lion IOU’s not worth the paper they are 
written on, I get tired of hearing Mr. Paul 
speak of forgiving 1942 taxes. The Trees- 
ury is not forgiving anything if they simply 
bring the collection up to date. If you will 
check back to the first year we had a Federal 
income tax I think you will find the law was 
passed late in the fall and made retroactive 
to the first of the year. Since Congress saw 
fit to inaugurate the income tax on that 
basis, why should they now refuse to correct 
the mistake they made at that time, putting 
us all 1 year behind in our taxes? 


From Mr. Philip H. Brown, Harlomoor 
Co., Inc., New York City, N. V.: 


I see by the papers that the committee has 
reported against the Ruml plan; but I hope 
that when the matter comes to the floor of 
the House, you can see your way clear to sup- 
port the Ruml plan. Although it seems that 
the committee, and possibly Congress, are 
becoming more and more confused in trying 
to make a selection between various plans, 
the “man in the street” understands and is 
strongly in favor of the Rumi plan. 


From Mr. and Mrs. William Tanner, 
Lancaster, N. Y.: 


The Ruml tax plan may make a few war 
millionaires, but on the other side of the 
tracks it will save millions of families from 
want, and save their little homes. 


From Mr. R. E. Dillon, president, Lake 
Erie Engineering Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. F.: 


I did not address a letter to you until hav- 
ing acquainted. myself in detail with the 
workings of the Ruml plan, as I do not be- 
lieve in just jumping at any panacea offered 
for every possible problem. I am writing as 
a taxpayer and as an employer who appreci- 
ates the hardship which will be placed upon 
taxpayers, large and small, during the coming 
year unless some relief is given to them on 
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a pay-as-you-go basis, and I can think of no 
better plan than the Ruml plan, 


From Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Draycott, 
Derby, N. Y.: 


We believe you do not wish to befuddle 
and doubly tax the people, but have confi- 
dence that you will approve in full the Ruml 
plan. 


From Mr. Ralph F. Peo, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


I have talked to a great many of the fac- 
tory and office people who work under my 
direction, and find as a very rare exception 
the person who has laid away sufficient sav- 
ings for the purpose of paying the 1942 taxes. 
It is very apparent to me that if such a pro- 
gram as the Ruml plan is not established 
right now, we will see the year following the 
cessation of hostilities with literally millions 
of unpaid income taxes, and our jails not 
large enough to hold the violators. Everyone 
that I have talked to, without exception, 
emphasizes the hope that some workable pay- 
as-you-go tax plan will be quickly established 
by Congress, and that an equitable way of 
eliminating a fictitious year’s income will be 
worked out. 


From Mr. Marvin A. Davis, assistant 
secretary, real estate and mortgage de- 
perenn, the Marine Trust Co. of Buf- 

alo: 


I believe the Rumi plan will accomplish the 
solution to our tax problem. I am not in 
favor of any plan that burdens the taxpayer 
with 2 years’ taxation in 1 year, even though 
1 year is placed on a deferred-payment plan, 
I am sure it is the Government's desire to 
levy a tax that can be collected and not one 
that creates such a hardship to the taxpayer 
that he is unable to pay and consequently 
the Government suffers. 


From Mr. Perry R. Cant, president, 
Lancaster Machine Knife Works, Inc., 
Lancaster, N. V.: 


The officers and employees of this company 
are definitely in favor of the Rumi plan. To 
us who are in constant touch with the habits 
and problems of daily life it is astonishing 
to find how few taxpayers are in any sense 
prepared to meet their tax obligations. It is 
our opinion that the Rumi plan is eminently 
fair and just, not only to the taxpayer but 
to the Treasury Department, and that it is 
the only process by which the Treasury De- 
partment can avoid a staggering tax delin- 
quency. 


From Mr. R. A. DuQuette, assistant to 
the vice president, North Tonawanda di- 
vision, the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.: 


We would like to go on record as being in 
favor of the Ruml plan; that is, foregiveness 
of the 1942 personal income tax and the pay- 
as-you-go method, starting immediately. 


Sniping at Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot of 
March 3, 1943: 
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SNIPING AT CONGRESS 


Thoughtless commentators and those who 
deliberately aim to destroy faith in Congress 
are making a great fuss over the discovery 
that the Office of Price Administration has 
set up a special office to provide Representa- 
tives and Senators with their ration books, 
etc. These critics take the position that 
Members of Congress should take their 
chance with the general public. We dis- 
agree. 

A Member of the Senate or the House is 
not only a high official of the Government 
but he also is a very busy person. Congress 
has been in session almost continuously for 
2 years and more, The average age of its 
membership is above the 50-year mark. 
Senators and Representatives are laboring 
under a constant strain. Day after day they 
confront issues of major import to the future 
of this Nation and, not infrequently, ques- 
tions which directly concern every American. 

We do not recall that these critics com- 
plained very loudly when President Roosevelt 
went fishing aboard a giant warship. Nor 
did we. We do nof recall that they hollered 
when Mr. Willkie, as the President’s personal 
representative, flew around the world in an 
Army bomber. Nor did we. We do not re- 
call that they protested when Mrs. Roose- 
velt flew to England and, whether she went 
in a Government ship or a private plane 
doesn’t matter since all available planes are 
needed for ferrying war personnel. Nor did 
we criticize at the time. 

The House of Representatives has its own 
restaurant, and deserves it.- It has its own 
barber shop, which is all right with us. 

A Member of the House or Senate has cre- 
dentials transcending those of any other per- 
son in Washington excepting only the 
President and the Vice President, because he 
has been elected by the people of this coun- 
try to represent them. He is the guardian 
of the people's rights, the public’s funds, and 
the Nation’s future. He deserves whatever 
special consideration he receives in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, 


A Country Doctor Gives His Slant on 
Absenteeism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
many criticisms have been directed at 
what is commonly called absenteeism 
among war workers in our industries at 
home. Rather indiscriminately the 
charge has been directed against these 
employees that they are lacking in pat- 
riotism because now and then one of 
them is absent from his place of employ- 
ment. Too little study has been given, 
however, to the real causes of absen- 
teeism. 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker has been 
making speeches throughout the coun- 
try, implying that practically all absen- 
teeism is due to laziness, overindulgence, 
desire to spend high wages in pursuit of 
a good time, or to some other frivolous 
motivation. This has resulted in an 


unfortunate feeling, entertained on the 
part of many, that our workers in war 
factories have been unpatriotic and im- 
peding our war program willfully, or at 
least carelessly. 

Congress should have a thorough in- 
vestigation made of conditions prevail- 
ing in war industries, and a factual study 
made of the whole situation, before at- 
tempting to enact legislation which 
would have the effect of demoralizing war 
workers by making them feel that there 
had been imputed to them charges of 
lack of patriotism. 

A general practitioner of medicine in 
my district, Dr. J. W. Yowell, resident in 
a small but lovely community, Duvall, in 
northern King County, Wash., has writ- 
ten me his own views on the subject, 
which I believe to be well worthy of study 
on the part of my colleagues and all 
American citizens generally. I am ap- 
pending it hereinbelow: 


DUVALL, WasH., March 6, 1943, 
The Honorable JOHN COFFEE, 
Representative in Congress, 
Sizth Congressional District, 
i State of Washington. 

Dear Jonn: You being our Representative 
in Washington makes you the man to whom 
we may turn with our difficulties. 

There is much nowadays over the radio 
and in the papers concerning what is com- 
monly known as absentee workmen in our 
defense plants over the country. I can only 
speak for our district and the relatively few 
of these men that I see in my small country 
practice. 

It seems to be the consensus that much 
of this is due—or at least it is implied—to 
a week-end hang-over, and it is a hang-over, 
but not the kind implied from too much to 
drink and like parties, but a hang-over from 
their working in ill and poorly ventilated 
ship holes, where welding and galvanizing 
is done. The men inhale these fumes during 
working hours, but when they come home 
and breathe good air for a couple of days 
they feel better, and have lost a part of that 
lazy, dull, lack of ambition feeling; they 
feel that the acute stuffed up breathing 
passages are good enough to enable them to 
go back and work again. They feel that 
the cold they had last week is now over; 
only to have the same thing happen next 
week and every week end until they are 
thoroughly fed up with shipyards and are 
willing to quit and are going to quit if some 
remedy is not shortly discovered for this 
condition. 

I do not blame them for this attitude, and 
as a matter of fact, just today I gave two 
of these men a note to the management, to 
the effect that it would be detrimental to 
the health of these men to continue in this 
sort of work. One of these men had acute 
lead poisoning, and he is not a welder, but a 
shipfitter's helper. He is the third man that 
I have seen this past 24 hours. 

These men that lose time from defense 
plants are unjustly criticized for absenting 
themselves from their work—that is, the 
ones that I see are. These men are ill. One 
boy's mother asked me today why it was that 
her son never felt well any more. He is only 
23 years of age, but feels like and acts like 
an old man. 

You will do these men a great favor if 
you will bring this condition to the atten- 
tion of the proper authorities, to say nothing 
of the increase in production. 

Tell them that these men are sick, and 
not home on a binge, and they are sick from, 
2 a result of, poorly ventilated ship- 

oles. 
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I do not know whose fault this is, but the 
men that I see are suffering from this lack 
of ventilation, If this is not handied in the 
near future, there will be more and more 
absentees. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. YOWELL, M. D. 


Tax Stew Simmers On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the Boston Herald of March 11, 1943: 


TAX STEW SIMMERS ON 


A stew is something that happens, as dis- 
tinguished from a dish that is constructed by 
design. You add or reject material at will, 
and the result is often pleasing though sur- 
prising. It is not so successful a method 
when applied to a revenue bill. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
went through the pantry. It rejected the 
Ruml plan and a half dozen feeble substi- 
tutes. But it picked a pay-withholding 
scheme off the shelf and togced that in, It 
added part of the Victory tax and its special 


_exemption, and it also stirred in the normal 


and first surtax with their special exemptions. 
The result is a curlous combination bearing 
no resemblance to anything that could or 
would be created by design. 

One of the virtues of the Ruml plan was 
that after the Nation was placed on a current 
basis, a pay-withholding system could be 
established. The latter feature was an inte- 
gral part of pay-as-you-go. It dicn’t make 
sense by itself, with payments this year on 
last year’s income. But the committee did 
the impossible, and it now proposes that the 
Treasury collect 20 percent, after exemptions, 
from all salary and pay checks after July 1 
to be applied to the obligation remaining 
from 1942 incomes. ; 

If an individual’s wages are the same this 
year as last, this 20 percent will just about 
erase what he owes to the Government, in- 
cluding the Victory tax. Instead of paying 
the last two quarterly instalments this year, 
together with the 5-percent Victory tax, he 
will cover both weekly. 

But if he got $40 a week last year and is 
getting $80 this year, that 20 percent will 
more than pay his obligation on 1942 incomes. 
In this case, the committee proposes to apply 
the excess to the 1943 income, continuing 
the 20-percent deduction in 1944 to be applied 
to what is left of 1943 and then to 1944. By 
this completely unclear process, he attains 
an approximation of a partial pay-as-you-go 
system. 

On the other hand, the individual who was 
getting $80 last year and $40 this year will 
not liquidate his tax obligation by the with- 
holding levy. He will have to make up the 
difference by cash, adding to the general con- 
fusion. 

Under the Ruml plan, the pay deduction 
would bear a direct relation to the current 
salary, and at the end of the year the tax- 
payer would find himself very close to even 
with the board. Despite its opposition to 
this arrangement, the committee, by adopt- 
ing the withholding scheme, has made the 
Ruml plan more than ever necessary. 
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The Congress Has Been Labeled as a 
Congress of Special Privilege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
vote today repealing the limits on profits 
at this time is the saddest thing that 
could happen in this Congress. When 
this Congress convened the people of the 
Nation looked up to it with hope in their 
hearts. Here they thought was a group 
of people who would protect them from 
the special few who want to make all 
they can out of this war. These boys 
who have made $500,000 before Pearl 
Harbor can again make that much. 
Today Congress took the lid off and said 
to the boys whose only interest in this 
war is the making of money, “Come and 
get it, boys, it is yours for the asking and 
there is no limit from now on.” 

The arguments used by the leaders to 
steamroll this bill through were the 
Silliest I have ever heard. The Congress 
clearly gave the President the power to 
limit wages and farm prices. But when 
the President used the same power to 
limit profits in manufacturing the tools 
of war these leaders in Congress brought 
up the silly and childish point of consti- 
tutionality. By what right do we decide 
the constitutionality of the acts of the 
President? That is for the courts to 
decide and not the Congress. 

If the President acted without au- 
thority those who had their wings 
clipped could have gone in the courts 
and had the order repealed. But not 
one of these war racketeers and profit- 
eers had the fortitude to test the legality 
of the President’s act. These war profit- 
eers knew that the people would hold 
them in contempt even if they tried 
to curtail the act of the President. Yet 
the dirty work that these war profiteers 
did not have the nerve to do they suc- 
ceeded in getting the leading Members of 
this Congress to do for them. This was 
done today. 

What a sad day for our country. To- 
day this Congress, in taking off the limit 
on profits, told the millions of boys who 
are dying for this country what they 
are fighting for. We told them that 
while they are getting $50 per month 
and dying for us they are protecting the 
war profiteer and the war racketeer who 
can make as much as he can steal as 
long as he is on the side of the law. We 
have told the boys who are fighting for 
us that there should be a limit on farm 
prices. We told the boys who are fight- 
ing for us that there should be a limit 
on the wages of labor. But at the same 
time today we told the boys who are 
fighting for us that the war racketeer 
and the war profiteer are little tin gods 
and we must not touch them and we must 
not limit them. What a sad tragedy 
took place today. 

Fes; today this Congress threw discre- 
tion to the winds and admitted the spe- 


cial privileged. As of this date the class 
of the special privileged has taken over 
the Seventy-eighth Congress. This is 
the Congress which the people had so 
much confidence in. I predict that those 
Members who voted to take off the pres- 


ent limits on profits will regret the day 


they did so. And when the millions of 
boys get back after the war, these same 
Members of Congress will have a lot 
of explaining to do. They will come 
back and say the same thing they said 
after the last war. When they come 
back they will say, “Is this what we risked 
our lives for? Is this what we have to 
show for the lives we lost? Are these 
many, many new millionaires all that we 
got out of this war? Lord forbid that it 
should ever happen again.” 


Prohibition of Alcoholic Liquor Traffic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following communi- 
cations received by me with reference to 


H. R. 2082: 

DEWEY, OKLA. 
Dear MR. Bryson: Thankful to see you are 
interested in our country enough to try to 
get the flow of liquor stopped. Most of us 
know how much is stored up, enough for 4 or 
5 years. And that we, the Government, are 
making it in the Virgin Islands—first time 
in our history—and if anyone should go on 
a strike it should be the mothers of the boys 
in these camps where beer and liquors are 
in their reach. England, Canada, and even 
Germany and Russia are doing something. 
We all know this is a pet measure of the 
President's. France lost; also Pearl Harbor 
due somewhat to this. What are we fighting 
for? So some can have their liquor, vice, and 
abundant life and take our freedom from us. 

Mrs. L. H. PITTMAN, 


— 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 7, 1943. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: Noticed by the paper 
some one there suggests cutting out liquor 
for the duration to cure absenteeism. Now 
you ere on the right track. As you see I live 
in a western city halfway between two big 
shipyards. I opened my home to room ship- 
yard men to help on the cause. They spent 
more on liquor than they paid for their food 
and kept us awake carousing as late as 4 a. m. 
Naturally they had a hang-over and slept tco 
late to work. Fortunately it is for the good 
of the other workers that they are absent 
after a drunk because men suffering from 
yesterday’s hang-over are dangerous around a 
shipyard. And those big fires in the defense 
homes are due to whisky and cigarettes. 
Seven lives lost in Vancouver, Wash., recently. 
A second fire there only yesterday; and last 
week a fire at Swan Island in Portland, a 
dormitory near Kaiser's big yard. Damages 
were $9,000. All of these were caused by 
smoking in bed—mattress fires. While fire- 
men tried to put out the fire tenants of the 
burning building hooted and swung empty 
whisky bottles, saying, “Let her burn.” -Of 
course they were lit. 

And have you heard back there one of the 
Office of Price Administration’s problems 
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here? It’s tire sabotage, caused by glass on 
Portland's city streets. The glass bears the 
label of John Barleycorn. 

And then those terrible tragedies we had 
from time to time—murder. You should 
know about lower berth 13—a young woman 
sleeping there in her berth was raped and 
her throat cut by the Negro porter. He was 
lit. Dozens of tragedies as bad—they were 
drunk, 

It is a mystery to me how thinking men, 
learned men, calling themselves good Ameri- 
cans could fail to apply a remedy. You can't 
fool with liquor any more than you can with 
any other type of dope. Go to the dance 
hallis and see the young girls there lit. Go 
to the poverty-stricken homes, see the half- 
starved children—rickets. Chances are the 
dad is sitting in a beer parlor. 

Whisky makes a liar, a thief, and a wife 
beater out of good men. Read up on nazi-ism 
and communism. Where were they born? 
The first in the beer halls of Munich—the 
latter same place in Russia. 

For God's sake give us a sober Nation, with 
minds intelligent enough to do our duty in 
this serious hour. Imagine if we were 
raided the grief a drunken ape might give 
the household. 

MOTHERS OF PORTLAND, OREG, 


FARMERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK, 
Hillsboro, Ohio, March 8, 1943. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. Bryson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I understand that you are work- 
ing on a bill to be presented to your com- 
mittee which will prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, and transportation of alcoholic liquors 
for the duration of the war and as long as 
men are in arms thereafter. 

I wish to commend you for that. It is a 
step in the right direction. Of course, it 
would be much better if such traffic could 
be abolished entirely. 

There is no question that liquor hinders 
our war effort, both in the Army and in 
defense work and at home, and it would be 
a great saving to the national economy to be 
able to close the many offices that handle 
that thing and at the same time make it 
possible for the drinking citizen to have more 
of his earnings for taxes and food. 

If your measure gets onto the floor of the 
Senate, I would appreciate knowing and 1 
would then write our Ohio Senators urging 
their support. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. H. BROOMHALL, 


HıcH Pornt, Mo., March 8, 1943. 
Mr. Bryson. 
Dran Sm: Im in favor of abolishing the 
liquor from our Nation during the war 
since it seems necessary to ration foods and 
vitamins that are necessary for building 
strong bodies. 

It seems to me it’s reasonable and should 
be done to take away the liquor that tears 
down the body—that makes for inefficiency 
in our armies and defense plants. We are 
back cf you 100 percent. 

Respectfully, 
G. A. SIMPSON, 


Sunday School Superintendent. 


Wicnrra, KANS., March 8, 1943. 
Representative Bryson, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Bryson: I want to commend 
you for presenting your bill in Congress to 
impose national prohibition for the duration 
of the war. 

I hope and pray that it will become a law, 
as liquor is certainly the greatest saboteur in 
our Nation; not only is it causing destruction 
among the armed services but it is the great- 
est cause of absenteeism in our defense fac- 
tories, Every hour lost there prolongs the 
war, 
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Why can’t we use as much good common 
sense now as they did in World War No, 1? 
Yours for a dry nation, 
Bess H. LANDER. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. March 7, 1943. 
Mr. Bryson, Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I regret I do not know your 
initials but that is not going to keep me from 
writing to thank you for introducing the bill 
to stop the manufacture, sale, and transporta- 
tion of liquor. 

Your courage in trying to do something 
about this appalling situation is most ad- 
mirable and will give mothers as well as all 
right thinking people in this Nation a won- 
derful lift in morale. 

The magnitude of the problem, with the 
unscrupulous liquor interests using their un- 
limited financial resources in the most in- 
sidious advertising campaign ever foisted 
upon a people and resorting to every sort of 
diabolical means to sell more and more beer 
to our young people, makes us realize that 
only drastic action will stop this powerful 
and growing menace to our Nation at war. 

I do hope you have read Fletcher Dobyn’s 
book, The Amazing Story of Repeal, and if not 
that you will. It can be an enormous help in 
fighting the propaganda of the liquor ma- 
chine. 

Should there be anything that individuals 
like myself can do to help in this matter 
your suggestions would be most gratefully 
received. 

Please accept my sincere good wishes for 
g successful fight on this issue. 

Very truly yours, 
S. ELIZABETH GARDINER, 
(Mrs, W. J.) 


PHOENIX MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE Co., 
Hartford, Conn., March 8, 1943. 
Congressman Bryson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Bryson: I am thorough- 
ly in accord with your bill on prohibition of 
liquor for the duration of the war, and I know 
there are millions like me who will not write 
to you who feel the same way. 

It is amazing to me that we have gone as 
far as we have burning up fuel and tires 
and putting up with the liquor business. I 
have seen many men in uniform staggering 
on the streets of my city and have seen many 
civilians who are using up their energy the 
same way. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. T. PHILLIPS. 


SUNRISE DAHLIA GARDENS, 
Connersville, Ind., March 7, 1943. 
Representative JosEPH R. Bryson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I read in the March 6 Indian- 
apolis Star the article Urges Wartime Ban on 
Liquor. I think all of the best class of Amer- 
ican citizens will be truly grateful to you 
if you can bring about Nation-wide prohibi- 
tion. 

Although you may not hear from all of 
the grateful citizens, thére are millions of 
people who would be grateful to you to the 
end of their lives if you can bring about 
Nation-wide prohibition. 

There haye been many accidents in our 
part of Indiana—great destruction of lives 
and autos and property from drunken driv- 
ing—it is becoming a great menace to our 
country. 

Prohibition would bring about still better 
efficiency in war production factories with 
fewer mistakes made by sober workmen than 
with liquor-laden workmen. It would also 
release the ones who are on liquor boards, 
etc., to more important war work. 


After the war is over it would truly be a 
millennium measure, if there could be world- 
wide prohibition. 

Please pray that such a measure may be 
brought about; that all nations may be free 
from John Barleycorn’s curse on humanity. 

God has blessed America. He will continue 
to bless America as a torch bearer to world- 
wide prohibition. 

Let's make America the torch bearer to 
world-wide prohibition, even as the Statue 
of Liberty is the torch bearer of liberty to all 
approaching foreign immigrants. 

Yours very truly, 
ELSIE A. WILLIAMS. 

P. S. May God speed the day when we have 
national prohibition again. This is my 
prayer. 


CoLUMBUS, ONIO, March 8, 1943. 
Congressman Bryson, 
Of South Carolina, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. Bryson: I am glad to note 
that you are sponsoring a bill to outlaw the 
manufacture, sale, and transportation of liq- 
uor in the United States and possessions 
until the conclusion of the war and thereafter 
until the termination of mobilization, as 
determined by the President. The aim given 
is to curb absenteeism among workers. 
Drinking is beyond a doubt the chief cause 
of absenteeism in our defense plants. I am 
very much concerned in winning this war 
in as short a time as possible, and your bill 
will help much, if in liquor you include 3.2 
beer and wine and all alcoholic beverages. 
Just a few days ago in driving past a very 
large tavern just across from Timpkin's 
plant, I saw three big beer trucks parked 
unloading their product. We remarked, “look 
at the big tires, six on each and two extras.” 
How inconsistent to talk about and urge con- 
servation of rubber so essential and permit 
them to a business that is only a curse to 
humenity. Many of our milk wagons are 
horse drawn now. I hope there will be favor- 
able action on your bill, and that mighty 
quick. I will write and get others to write 
our Congressman and Senators. 


Very sincerely, 
Mrs. O. H. DYER. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky, March 7, 1943. 
Hon, J. R. Bryson, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Just a note to let you know I am 
in favor of your bill for national wartime 
prohibition to curb absenteeism, due to hang- 
overs caused by drinking liquor. To prove 
liquor is largely responsible, there are many 
more employees absent on Monday morning 
and the day after pay day. 

I have read that Hitler has curbed the use 
of even beer until after the war. Dare we do 
as much? Essentials are being rationed, yet 


‘liquor is not, and we continue to waste rub- 


ber, gasoline, and manpower hours, both in 
the manufacture and distribution of liquor 
and the indirect loss in manpower due to 
absenteeism. 
Hoping you success with your bill, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
e A. T. SUCK. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., March 6, 1943. 
Congressman BRYSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your prohibition bill 
offers more for the war effort than any bill 
ever introduced in Congress and the follow- 
ing is the proof. 

I have spent 2 years in the defense plant 
work in this war and also in the years of 
1917 and 1918. 

I worked from September 1942 to January 
1943 in one construction camp where I fig- 
ured the wasted money amounted to more 
than 50 percent of the total cost, 
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Cost-plus contracts and liquor, mostly 
liquor, were responsible for the loss in 
moneys and time in completing the job. 

A liquor store in a small town opened for 
business at 5:30 a. m. so that defense workers 
might take a bottle along to the job and 
that was what they did. 

A large number of men, under the in- 
fluence of liquor, stayed on the job but 
worked but little although they were paid 
from $15 to $20 per day. Some of them 
went out and slept the drink off in their 
parked cars or hidden in stacks of supplies. 

I have seen as many as 5 men in a crew 
of 10, shoot dice and drink liquor all day 
Sunday and not pick up a tool for work. 
They were paid $22.50 for the day. The 
heavy drinkers often worked their way into 
a foreman’s job and took care of any drunks 
in their gang. Men left the job for a day, 
more or less, and drew the same pay checks 
as others. 

On the job in question the slow-down 
started in a small way but after liquor be- 
came master the work all but stopped. 

Iam a member of organized labor and I 
may be putting cut my head to have it 
chopped off at the age of 61, yet I am an 
American citizen and fully conscious of the 
fact that our country is at war and a food 
shortage is in sight and feel that I have the 
right to report such matters to cur law- 
makers who are trying to solve our problems, 
Men under the influence of liquor are not 
conscious of what the war effort means and 
soon become disinterested in anything but 
drinking. 

I fully realize that pointing out evils and 
offering no remedies is of little value and 
that is why I am not telling more. 

As you know our Government agencies 
have made mistakes and corrections, which 
interfered with the war effort and in my 
opinion these mistakes were, and are due, to 
the fact that the heads of these agencies do 
not have an opportunity to see and learn 
what a man in the field learns. My position 
has often caused me to see these mistakes 
before they matured and I have some reme- 
dies in mind which I feel would be highly 
beneficial yet I know of no way to be heard. 

Owing to my advanced age I would prefer 
that my name be not made public or passed 
on to any organization that could indirectly 
stop me from defense plant work, yet if it 
became necessary I would come before a 
legislative committee and bring the proof. 

Sincerely, 


CLARE, Micu., March 8, 1943. 
Hon. JosEPH R. Bryson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I am writing you because of this 
clipping in yesterday’s Detroit Free Press, 
which I enclose. 

My son recently returned from Australia 
and New Guinea. In telling about the dif- 
ferences between Australia, and the United 
States of America, here is what he said, as 
nearly as I can remember: “Australia has it 
all over the United States of America on the 
liquor regulations. The grog shcps are only 
open from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. Nothing can be 
carried out so there are very few drunks. 
Only the old drinkers care to get it then. 
No drink whatever around the dance halls.” 

I don’t know whether this was a country- 
wide regulation or just a local. At any rate 
it is a great improvement on the arrange- 
ment here, you will agree. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JESSIE E. G mrs. 

WASHINGTON, March 5.—A move to impose 
national prohibition for the duration of the 
war, by act of Congress rather than by a 
constitutional amendment, was launched 
today by Representative JoserH R. BRYSON, 
South Carolina Democrat, who said that his 
aim was to curb absenteeism, 
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Shipment of Butter to Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there has come to my hand the follow- 
ing United Press dispatch from Seattle 
which carries the heading: 


‘Three hundred and fifty tons of butter sent 
to 400 residents of Nome. 


Iam not in a position to know whether 
there is a word of truth in this dispatch 
but it is of such a character that in 
justice to a people who are being asked 
to go without butter and cheese and 
other necessities of life to help win this 
war, the truth should be made known by 
our officials who are in a position to 
either admit or deny the truth or falsity 
of the statement. If this, by any chance, 
is foreign propaganda, calculated to en- 
rage or discourage our people, it should 
be nipped in the bud. This dispatch 
Says, among other things, that “a high- 
ranking Federal official in Seattle, who 
declined to be quoted by name, said the 
large-scale shipment was made to pro- 
vide reserves for several years as a war- 
shortage safeguard.” I mention this be- 
cause, evidently, if this report be true, 
the facts are within the knowledge of 
a Federal official. I respectfully urge 
that the administration give us the facts 
on this United Press dispatch of March 6. 


THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY TONS OF BUTTER SENT 
TO FOUR HUNDRED RESIDENTS OF NOME 


SEATTLE, March 6.—The Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer said today that enough coffee and 
butter to give each of the 400 residents of 
Nome, Alaska, thousands of pounds each was 
landed there last October by the civilian 
reserve food supply office, 

The coffee and butter, the paper said, were 
part of an unexpected and unneeded shipload 
of foodstuffs for which there was no storage 
place in the community. Much of the ship- 
ment, the article said, has spoiled on the 


“Alaskans charged the stuff was purchased 
and ordered sent by Washington and Chicago 
Government officials who do not realize that 
Nome’s civilian population numbers only 
about 400,” the paper said. 

Included in the alleged shipment, the paper 
said, were 350 tons of butter, 173 tons of 
coffee, 78 tons of salad oil, 59 tons of soap, 
503 tons of canned milk, 70 tons of canned 
pears, 78 tons of toilet tissue, and 78 tons of 
dried eggs. 

The paper said lack of warm storage space 
caused the brine in which the butter was 
packed to freeze, bursting the barrels and 
wasting much of the shipment. Canned 
pears also burst their containers, the article 
said, and the rest of the shipment is expected 
to deteriorate with the spring thaws. 

“This thing has become a joke the length 
and breadth of Alaska,” one Alaskan business- 
man was quoted. 

A high-ranking Federal official in Seattle, 
who declined to be quoted by name, said the 
large-scale shipment was made to provide 
reserves for several years as a war-shortage 
safeguard. 


Field Offices of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


East Boston, Mass., March 8, 1943. 
Congresswoman EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mapam: We understand that the Gov- 
ernment is contemplating closing the field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce known 
as Bureaus of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

We would appreciate your giving this some 
consideration before such a step as closing 
this office is taken. We find the presence of 
the office always a help on problems that 
come up regarding foreign business, At the 
present time we certainly feel that the office 
is essential. 

We rather feel, also, that there are other 
economies that might be taken on the part 
of the Government that would be more efec- 
tive from an economical viewpoint, without 
at the same time hurting our struggle to 
render business to our foreign customers. 

Very truly yours, 
K. J. Quinn & Co., Inc. 


Our Armed Forces and Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 5, 1943 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a speech de- 
livered by me last night in the city of 
New York at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
under the auspices of the New York 
Board of Trade, on the occasion of the 


annual banquet of the board, at which 


there were present 2,200 banqueters. 
The title of the address was “Our Armed 
Forces and Victory.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: p 


In choosing to explore the problem of our 
country’s manpower and its efficient distri- 
butión in a war economy I fully realize that 
I am approaching what has lately become 
the most controversial issue in our national 
life. I do not shrink from this task. I ac- 
cept it as a duty of high priority to discuss 
the size of our armed forces in relation to 
our total manpower, aloof from the emotion 
and special interests which are clouding its 
just appreciation in the public mind. 

I am confident that the American people, 
once in possession of the facts, will appraise 
them fairly. For many weeks in Washing- 
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ton, in company with my colleagues, I have 
subjected the estimates of our military lead- 
ers to the most searching scrutiny. As chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, it has been my privilege to examine 
the figures upon which these estimates of 
our projected Army are based. 

During the course of committee delibera- 
tions, I have also learned of the appalling size 
of the enemy forces which we must conquer 
before peace will return to this land of ours. 
Gentlemen, the time has come to speak out 
boldly. I solemnly warn you that we stand 
on the threshold of great danger. In these 
next few weeks, when the snows and mists 
and mud of winter are succeeded by battle 
weather, we must expect the beginning of 
hard and exhausting fighting. We must ex- 
pect casualties, and we must anticipate the 
necessity of fresh troops ready to carry on the 
assault, After the cam under- 
way are completed, it is evident that the men 
who are brought into the Army this year for 
intensive training will be the decisive ele- 
ments in the battles of 1944. 

This is the hour of our country’s greatest 
need. Our young men are already in con- 
tact with this enemy whom we may expect 
now to lash out with his fiercest blows. In 
this time of crisis, we cannot permit our na- 
tional unity to be divided by the bitter ax 
of controversy. I ask you, as Americans, to 
perceive our necessity, as I have perceived it. 
I ask you to stand firmly with me in support 
of this magnificent Army upon which we de- 
pend not only for victory but for the very 
continuance of our free way of life. 

There is no need to accept blindly and with- 
out proper examination the establishment 
which our military leaders consider necessary 
for the success of our arms. The American 
people have a right to know the disposition of 
these 8,200,000 officers and men which the 
Army expects to have in the service by the 
end of this current year. The War Depart- 
ment has freely recognized this right. To 
congressional hearings the military leaders 
who planned this Army and its strategy have 
brought their figures for scrutiny. They have 
spread on the record the distribution of these 
men and women in the efficient pattern they 
have cut to the needs of victory. 

Do not be deceived by statements that an 
army of the contemplated proportions can- 
not be assembled without crushing dislocation 
of our civilian economy. Do not be deceived 
by assertions that such an army cannot be 
transported to the theaters of operations 
where it will make contact with the enemy. 
Do not be deceived by statements that, once 
such an army is overseas, it cannot be ade- 
quately supplied. 

These vital problems have had the most 
searching consideration in drawing plans for 
the size of the Army. I have had proof that 
each one was solved before these estimates 
were written down and approved by the 
Chief of Staff, by the Secretary of War, and, 
finally, by the President himself, who is Com- 
mander in Chief of our armed forces, 

There is a logic to military operations which 
Iam not sure we civilians always appreciate, 
The generals and their subordinates who plan 
the organization and training of our Army 
and its strategical employment in the field 
leave nothing to chance. When you exam- 
ine these gentlemen on any question, they 
are able to produce an array of facts—and 
I would stress that they are facts and not 
opinions—to support their answers. 

I suppose this habit has been gained be- 
cause the human factor is the ultimate con- 
sideration in every military operation. Gen- 
erals deal in human lives—the lives of fathers, 
and of husbands, and of sons. In war, some 
lives must always be lost On the road to vic- 
tory. It is the generals’ task to make certain 
that they achieve success with the smallest 
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sacrifice of life. 
battles. 

So the military mind begins its thinking 
with a clear statement of the mission which 
faces it, and the mission now is to force the 
unconditional surrender of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. A logical approach to the defeat 
of these principal enemies and their satel- 
lites requires first an estimate of the situa- 
tion—a consideration of the size of the op- 
posing armies, since this is the first gage 
of the force which this country must build. 
Into this situation enters another factor— 
the strategical disposition of our forces in 
combat areas throughout the world where 
our chance of success against the enemy is 
greatest. 

These two factors may be gathered to- 
gether under a single head—strategy. Our 
strategy is the first consideration in fixing 
the size of the Army. 

Let me lay before you now some of the in- 
formation abcut the size of the Axis armies 
upon which our military leaders based their 
decision to oppose them with an Army of 
8,200,000 officers and men. Testimony before 
the Senate committee of which I have the 
honor to be chairman estimated that the 
Axis nations in the entire European area, 
which would include Russia and North 
Africa, as well as the European Continent, 
have approximately 483 divisions in the field. 
In the Pacific area, the Japanese have 85 
divisions under arms. 

To oppose this total of 568 divisions, the 
armies of the United Nations, without adding 
our own strength, can muster 321 divisions. 
Out of our Army of 8,200,000 we plan to 
create 100 divisions, which would bring the 
total of the United Nations’ forces to 421 
divisions, Let me emphasize this figure 
again. The United Nations will have, with 
our own forces fully mustered—and this can- 
not take place until sometime late in 1944— 
147 fewer divisions than our enemies. 
Against their 568, we shall have 421. 

When you consider that fact coldly, you 
begin to appreciate that our military men 
have stopped far short of optimum ob- 
jectives in fixing the size of our Army. It is 
a military axiom that when two forces, 
equally matched in training and equipment, 
are pitted against each other, the advantage 
is always with the force that is stronger in 
men. 

I give you this to remember, then: The 

United States is building no juggernaut to 
cruth the Axis forces by sheer weight of 
numbers, The real estimate of whether an 
army is large or small comes only when it is 
set against the size of the enemy it must 
oppose. By those standards, our Army is 
small, 
Our military leaders have been by no 
means blind to this deficiency of manpower 
in the United Nations. They plan to adjust 
the inevitable over-all shortage by the priority 
which has been given to air power. 

Our enemies—Germany, Italy, and Japan— 
now muster 900 combat squadrons of air- 
craft. The United Nations, without the aid 
of the United States, are able to put an equal 
number of squadrons into the air—900. Be- 
fore a Senate committee in Washington not 
long ago, Major General Edwards, head of 
the Organization and Training Division of the 
General Staff, had this to say: “The War 
Department and, I believe, the country, 
agrees we cannot employ our ground troops 
without first gaining air supremacy. That is 
the principle we are working on and the Air 
Forces get the first break in everything. The 
first principle is, ‘Don’t ship ground troops 
if there are air forces ready to go.’ The air 
forces are No. 1 priority.” 

Now I submit that this is a very encourag- 
ing aspect of our military strategy and one 
which will readily capture the imagination 


Dead soldiers win no more 


of the American people. Our mighty indus- 
trial effort to produce fighting planes has 
already aroused the Nation’s enthusiasm, I 
can now reveal that our strategical program 
contemplates 900 squadrons bearing the great 
white star of the Army Air Forces. In other 
words, by the end of 1943 this Nation will 
have equalled under its own insignia, the 
strength of our enemies. We shall have an 
air superiority over our enemies of two com- 
bat planes for every one of theirs. When all 
these get into action, some time in the year 
of 1944, we shall indeed have a force to drive 
the once powerful Luftwaffe from the skies. 

We come now to the second consideration 
which has fixed the size of our Army and the 
rapidity of its growth: Available shipping 
tonnage. I have heard many fretful criti- 
cisms that we could not possibly transport 
and supply such an army. I do not believe 
these criticisms have been based upon much 
of any evidence. But I will readily admit 
that there is not now—nor has there ever 
been—any intention, of pouring 8,000,000 
soldiers on shipboard between now and the 
end of the year and dropping them haphaz- 
ardly on a hundred fighting fronts. 

Let me show you how the Army approached 
this shipping problem in terms of the men 
which it could reasonably expect to use. 

A committee was set up some time ago 
whose sole responsibility is to consiier the 
facts about shipping. This includes not 
only American bottoms, but ships flying the 
flags of all the United Nations which are 
available to transport American soldiers and 
equipment to the fighting fronts. Sitting 
in Washington, this Committee is constantly 
studying the rate of loss by submarine at- 
tack, the number of ships under repair. in 
ports or loading, the ship-building programs, 
the tonnages of individual vessels and the 
turn-around rate of every ship on their lists. 

From the array of statistics thus made 
available, the War Department is able to 
make a realistic estimate of the number of 
ships which it can allocate to the transport 
of men and supplies. You may be sure 
that our general staff removed every factor 
of uncertainty from the equation before 
the strategy and the deployment of our 
troops would be decided. This was a gigantic 
task. The initial requirement of supplies 
and equipment to be sent abroad with each 
man is eight ship-tons. To keep him sup- 
plied with food, equipment, and ammunition 
requires an average of 1.2 shipping tons per 
man every month. 

But it is not so difficult a task when all 
the facts and figures are constantly at the 
fingertips of the War Department agency 
which arranges these movements. I would 
remind you of the admiration which greeted 
the convoy of that mighty armada which 
poured troops into north Africa on the morn- 
ing of November 8, 1942. American planning 
brought those ships to their objectives with 
split-second timing. 

By the end of 1943 the War Department 
plans to have 2,700,000 out of its Army of 
8,200,000 in combat areas abroad. I cannot 
prove to you by figures that there is shipping 
available to transport the portion of these 
men not yet overseas and maintain their 
pipe line of supply. The figures are avail- 
able, but you must take my word for them, 
since to reveal the figures would be to pro- 
vide our enemies with the most valuable in- 
formation. But I can assure you that the 
task can be done. I can go further and 
assure you that the task will be done. 

But—you say—as we are to have an Army 
of 8,200,000 men by the end of the present 
year and only 2,700,000 will then be over- 
seas. Why must we have 5,500,000 more 
men under arms unless they can be imme- 
diately transported to battle areas? 

That is a fair question. I am glad to pro- 
vide you with the answer, which brings me 
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to the third of the primary considerations 
which have fixed the size of our Army— 
the time necessary to train units for battle. 

Month by month during this year of 1943 
new men will be inducted into the Army of 
the United States. New divisions of ground 
forces troops, new squadrons of combat air- 
craft, new units for the Services of Supply 
will be activated for training. Something 
like a year is required for the training of a 
unit. It can be readily seen that these troops 
will be fully occupied in the necessary ma- 
neuvers required to prepare them for battle. 

These men, inducted now, will not go 
overseas until the spring of 1944. Those 
inducted toward the end of this year will 
not see foreign shores until the close of 1944 
or the beginning of 1945. Even if shipping 
were available to send all these men im- 
mediately to combat zones—and I emphasize 
this important particular—they would still 
remain in the United States until their 
training was finished. For there is one point 
upon which the War Department is ad- 
amant—no unit shall go overseas until it is 
adequately prepared by training and maneu- 
ver to meet the skilled troops of our adver- 
saries, 

I do not need to stress the importance of 
this training. Less than a month ago the 
Nation was anxiously watching the advance 
of Rommel's armored troops against our 
outpost line in central Tunisia. “Green 
troops,” one correspondent called our men 
when they were forced to retreat, and I 
submit to you that the magnificent recovery 
of these fine young Amesicans against the 
surprise attack of a superior enemy flung 
back the epithet, If it was “green troops” 
who sent the pick of Rommel’s tankers reel- 
ing back through the Kasserine Pass a few 
days later, then I say good-bye Rommel 
when our men have had the seasoning of a 
few more such battles. 

No episode could have brought home so 
sharply to the American people the im- 
portance of the rigid maneuvers through 
which our men are put before they go into 
battle. A superior force can always drive 
back a line which was never meant to with- 
stand a heavy attack. But the test of men 
comes in how they stand under fire, how 
they accept the fierce, sledgehammer blows 
under which they must fall back. 

I am proud of those boys. Proud of their 
courage and their spirit and their battle 
skill, And I am proud of those other Amer- 
icans, training now in this country and 
impatient of the day when they, too, will 
come to grips with the Nazis and the Japs 
on distant fields. From their thorough drill 
and training now grows the skill of battle- 
wise veterans who can take their baptism 
of fire and drive forward from it to victory. 

Not all of our men, of course, will see com- 
bat. Some of those who are under arms now 
or will be inducted before the end of this 
year will never go to foreign shores. Some 
will remain here to protect our shores against 
the sudden assault of some frantic strategy 
of our enemies. Some are, and will continue 
to be, part of the establishment which must 
be maintained to carry on the business of 
war—supply, administration, the hundreds 
of tasks which are necessary in the home- 
land to keep an army overseas, 

Next year, as we near the goal of our train- 
ing objectives, this force will begin to dimin- 
ish, It is under scrutiny now, as the War 
Department studies the status of every man 
in a noncombatant job, replacing some with 
men on limited service, replacing others with 
members of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps, that great, new efficient army of women 
which has taken its place beside the men 
in uniform. Later on, many of the men 
vitally needed to train recruits now will be 
relieved for combat duty. As the camps and 
posts are depopulated by the transfer of 
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units overseas, the size of their overhead may 
be reduced. Half a million men will be added 
to our combat strength in this contraction 
of training forces. 

I mention these facts to show that our 
Army is no great sprawling horde of men, but 
an efficient, highly trained organization, 
working on a schedule which is laid out ac- 
cording to the most careful plan. Let me 
put it this way: When the Army decided that 
it would require 8,200,000 officers and men to 
defeat the Axis, this was no figure dreamed 
out of the air, as some of the critics of the 
Army's program would have you believe. For 
every one of these men the Army has an ap- 
pointed place. It has a job for him to fill, 
whether it is to drive a tank which came off 
the assembly line last week, or to pilot a 
bomber which will be finished and flown from 
the plant to the airfield only when he is 
ready to begin his bombardment training. 
There are no orphans in the Army of 1943. 

I have kept this discussion so far strictly 
to an analysis of the military situation re- 
sponsible for the size of the Army, since I 
am confident that a great deal of the con- 
fusion which has obscured a fair considera- 
tion of the size of our Army has risen from 
the lack of this knowledge. I think you must 
agree with me that an examination of these 
military factors leaves no doubt that the 
Army needs the 8,200,000 men and women for 
whom it asks. 

Through these past few weeks while the 
controversy about the Army has been develop- 
ing, I have listened with amazement to the 
statements of its critics. We are in a war, 
I would remind you. We are in a war on 
which depends the survival of this great Na- 
tion, and I hear men talk as though the con- 
flict spurting death and destruction on a 
dozen fronts at once is a side show at which 
we are disinterested spectators. 

Can these critics realize that it is American 
men who are fighting and dying in the mud 
of Tunisia? Do they realize that those men 
who drove the Japs off Guadalcanal were 
Americans—from your home town and mine? 
Do they think those young airmen who cross 
the narrow sieeve of water from Britain to 
the Continent every day are on errands of 
pleasure? 

Before ever the size of the Army was fixed 
by the War Department, its chiefs had delved 
deep into the figures of the Nation's avail- 
able manpower. They had determined, from 
every source which offered statistics, that the 
needs, not only of the Army but of the Navy 
and the Marine Corps and Coast Guard could 
be met without dislocating the civilian 
economy. 

Civilian manpower requirements, includ- 
ing industry and agriculture, approximate 
53,500,000. Out of a total employable male 
and female population of 65,000,000 this 
number can be set aside and still leave the 
less than 11,000,000 men and women which 
all the armed services of the Nation together 
will require. 

Sometimes I wonder if most of this criti- 
cism of the Army does not spring from the 
fact that the Army has been straightforward 
enough to give us its complete estimates, to 
spread on the record what it wants and the 
reason it wants it. The Army's figures are 
the only ones available which are incontro- 
vertible, so let us fire away at those, say the 
Army's critics. 

I can think of no other reason why the 
members of the agricultural bloc are demand- 
ing that the Army return its farmers, since 
a far greater number of the farmers who 
have left agriculture were lured by the greater 
wages of industry than have ever been in- 
ducted into the Army. Last November the 
Department of Agriculture issued a pam- 
phlet entitled “Agricultural Manpower Situa- 
tion.“ This pamphlet is my authority for 
the statement that during the period from 
September 1941 to September 1942, 921,000 
Workers left the farms to enter industry, and 


during the same period only 694,000 were 
drafted or volunteered for military service. 

No one is more conscious than I that this 
Nation has a pressing agricultural problem 
to solve. But we will not solve it by fur- 
loughing men wholesale from the Army to 
work the farms. We shall solve it only when 
proper authority is given to hold these men 
on the farms after the draft boards have 
deferred them for this purpose, adding others 
to them, drawn from nonessential occupa- 
tions, to carry on this necessary work of pro- 
viding our food. 

Nor do I deny the problem of manpower in 
industry, but I submit that no proper effort 
has yet been made to solve its difficulties. 
The evils of absenteeism and of the turnover 
occasioned by workers seeking more profitable 
or agreeable employment in other fields, the 
need of training more women to replace men 
in jobs which women can perform as well 
as men—these are some of the facets of the 
manpower problem in industry which still 
require solution. Some can be solved by 
the employers themselves through greater 
emphasis upon the productivity of the indi- 
vidual workman, through increasing the effi- 
ciency of his supervisors, and through the 
natural growth in skill of the workmen. 

We have been through a period of the most 
rapid and exhaustive expansion. Industry, 
in its change-over from peace to the trade 
of war, has created many new occupations 
requiring fresh skills. The extensive train- 
ing program for those jobs has held back our 
approach to efficiency, but I believe that 
great strides could be made toward greater 
productivity by a more strict scrutiny in 
every industrial plant. 

I suggest these things, not in criticism, but 
as a constructive offering taward the goals of 
production which we must reach. I suggest 
them because with the most serious war in 
our Nation's history to fight, whenever a defi- 
ciency in manpower or supply threatens, the 
first cure prescribed is the release of men 
from the Army to fill these gaps. 

I yield to no man in my respect and ad- 
miration for the American farmer, the Amer- 
ican industrialist, the American workman. 
But I would ask this question, Can the prob- 
lems of fitting manpower to production in 
this Nation be solved in the midst of war 
without a more efficient allocation of our 
manpower to the essential needs of the 
Nation? 

We have now come to a period, I believe, 
where the same order and thoroughness which 
have characterized the preparation of the 
Army for its physical contact with the enemy 
must be applied in some degree to the other 
members of our body politic. 

This is not a time to permit segments of our 
civilian economy to jeopardize the whole vic- 
tory of. the nation. I repeat my warning: We 
stand on the threshold of danger. The great 
battle is still to be joined. And in the awful 
ferocity of that all-out attack upon our 
enemies there will be no time to extemporize 
fighting divisions or to revise our plans. 

Should we make now the fatal mistake of 
reducing the size of our Army it would pro- 
long this struggle to agonizing lengths. It 
would leave us with too few men where we 
should have had many. It would leave its 
imprint on thousands more of our American 
homes—in casualties which might have been 
avoided if the plans of our military men had 
not been hampered by the short-sightedness 
of these men who claim our Army is too large. 

Never doubt that Hitler and Tojo and 
Mussolini hope the Army will be reduced, for 
then they will have a breathing spell to 
prepare themselves more fully for our attack. 
Then—it can happen still—they may gather 
their strength for an attack which will send 
our weakened forces reeling back before their 
superior numbers. It will be too late then for 
action. You cannot improvise an Army. 

The Chief of Staff, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, had something to say on this score last 
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December, when the first rumblings of the 
present controversy were heard. It is a com- 
paratively simple thing to cut a program,” 
said General Marshall, and I am quoting, “If 
the happy day comes when that is found per- 
missible, but I assure you that it is utterly 
impossible to improvise military organiza- 
tions, and it requires more than a year to 
build them. Therefore, it is our opinion that 
no more tragic mistake could be made than to 
ignore the great mass of enemy divisions and 
expect us to win this war on a shoestring or 
by some specialized process. If there is a de- 
mand at some later date for us to correct such 
an error of public judgment when the neces- 
sity for these troops finally becomes apparent 
to the layman, it would be demanding the 
impossible. The most disheartening in- 
fluence we can impose upon our enemies is 
the vision of a rapidly growing storm of 
legions of virile young Americans organizing 
to destroy tueir military power.” 

This struggle that is coming will be the 
great test of our democracy. Will we meet 
it boldly, shoulder to shoulder, labor, indus- 
try, and agriculture driving behind their 
brother-soldier upon whom they depend for 
victory? 

The time to answer that question in words 
has long since passed. We can answer it 
now in deeds alone. We must answer it in 
the unity of the Nation, in the solidarity of 
its men and women behind the armed forces, 
in the stepped-up production of food and 
supplies which roll from field and factory. 

Only by hard work and unstinting, unself- 
ish effort and sacrifice on the part of every 
man, woman, and child in this country can 
we reach our goal of complete victory in 
1943 or early in 1944. 

We are willing to go hungry and cold and 
ragged, if necessary, and to ask nothing for 
ourselves except that the Government be or- 
ganized to win the war quickly and bring 
our boys home safely. 

Only unity, hard work, and sacrifice will 
bring victory and permit the generations 
that follow us to say, We did avenge Pearl 
Harbor. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
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HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I insert the following editorial 
from a recent issue of the Page News and 
Courier, published at. Luray, Va.: 


ROEERTSON DISCUSSES TRADE AGREEMENTS 


One of the most enlightening statements 
concerning the current debate in the Con- 
gress over the extension of reciprocal trade 
agreements comes from Representative A. 
WILLIS ROBERTSON, who recently wrote a con- 
stituent as follows: 

I am glad you agree with me that we 
should continue reciprocal trade agreements 
and I agree with you that the labor policy 
of this administration is not in harmony with 
its international trade policy. In fact that 
conflict disturbs me very much because aside 
from our inability to get other nations to buy 
manufactured goods produced under a 40- 
hour workweek at an average weekly wage 
of $40, our own people, especially those de- 
pendent upon agriculture for a living, will 
be unable to buy in quantity goods produced 
on that basis. As you say, if we attempt 
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to pay wages far above the world level, our 
manufacturers would demand and probably 
get tariffs sufficiently high to keep out foreign 
imports. That policy does not limit the 
American market to the American producers 
of manufactured goods only—it Hkewise lim- 
its the farmers’ market to the domestic 
market. 

In normal times we produce for the export 
market 40 percent of our cotton, 20 percent 
of our wheat, 20 percent of our Virginia 
apples, and 20 percent to 30 percent of our 
flue-cured tobacco and 40 percent or more of 
our dark-fired tobacco, We now have about 
80 percent of the above-ground supply of 
world gold and all we know to do with it is 
to buy it. Foreign nations do not have gold 
with which to buy our goods and we could 
not use their gold if they did. 

If we follow a high tariff policy with a view 
to becoming self-contained and refuse to buy 
from other nations, they, from the stand- 
point of policy as well as necessity, will refuse 
to buy from us. Then to keep our farmers 
from glutting the domestic market through 
overproduction we must strictly -regiment 
them. While control is better than bank- 
ruptty, it is a poor substitute for freedom 
of action and an economy of abundance, 

In 1929 our foreign trade, composed of ex- 
ports and imports, amounted to approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000. After the passage of 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act all major na- 
tions retaliated and by 1932 our foreign trade 
had fallen to less than $2,000,000,000, with 
farm exports down to a mere trickle. That 
situation added up to the worst depression in 
history, with ruinous prices for all farm prod- 
ucts and a drop in the national income from 
nearly $80,000,000,000 to nearly $40,000,000,- 
000. While the Hawley-Smoot tariff was not 
the sole cause of that depression, it was a 
major contributing factor, as our foreign 
trade fell off more sharply than that of any 
other major nation, we went deeper in the 
hole of the depression than any other major 
nation, and our recovery was slower. Under 
the impetus of trade agreements negotiated 
with about 25 countries, in which tariff rates 
on approximately 1,000 items were reduced, 
our imports immediately increased and so did 
our exports, the chief increase in exports 
being farm products, 

In return for our agreement to extend to 
all nations the same benefits given to any 
contracting nation in a trade agreement, the 
contracting nation agreed to extend to us any 
future benefit it might give to any other 
nation, beyond what was already given to us 
in the trade agreement. That is known as 
the most-favored nation treatment which was 
one of Woodrow Wilson's 14 points for endur- 
ing peace. You cannot break down interna- 
tional trade barriers by a horse trade between 
just two nations even though the trade be 
mutually beneficial for the simple reason that 
there are some 109 trading nations in the 
world and when two nations enter into a 
trade arrangement that excludes the other 
107, it is just an invitation to the other 
107 to make some arrangement among them- 
selves that excludes the first 2. In other 
words, bilateral trade agreements are just 
invitations to an international trade war. 
And experience has proven that when a trade 
war lasts long enough it ultimately flames 
into a fighting war. The only international 
policy under which nations in a modern 
world can live in peace and harmony is for all 
of them to agree upon a live-and-let-live pol- 
icy. Otherwise when some nation feels it is 
not getting its fair share of the natural re- 
sources of the world, it will set out to take 
them by force when it feels strong enough 
to do so. 

Under the provisions of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program we obtained valuable 
concessions from 18 nations for Virginia ap- 
ples and from 13 nations for Virginia tobacco 
and these concessions would have meant 
much to us if a war had not intervened and 


broken up normal trade. As you know, the 
farm dollar reached parity with the industrial 
dollar in the period between 1909 and 1914, 
Never, since the passage of the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff in 1930 did the farm dollar exchange 
on a par with the industrial dollar until last 
year when farm parity was achieved, partly 
through Government benefit payments and 
partly through the export of farm products 
under our lend-lease program. For the 10- 
year period after the adoption of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff, farm machinery and every man- 
ufactured item the farmer bought was held 
at an artificial figure by tariff restrictions en- 
acted for the benefit of the few and at the 
expense of the many. Fifty-cent wheat in the 
summer of 1932 would not have been so 
disastrous for our farmers had it been ac- 
companied by 50-cent binders, but when a 
farmer attempts to exchange 50-cent wheat 
for dollar-and-a-half binders he can make 
just one trade and throw in the sponge. 

Under the provisions of reciprocal trade 
agreements 600 dutiable items in the gen- 
eral classification of manufactured articles 
were reduced and the average reduction on 
those articles was 25 percent, The effect of 
that reduction from the standpoint of parity 
was to hold down future increases in manu- 
factured articles through foreign competi- 
tion if they attempted to go too high, while 
the Government subsidy program was bring- 
ing up the purchasing power of the farm 
dollar, Then when price-fixing was resorted 
to as a necessary war measure, manufactured 
articles were frozen at their then existing 
level and as indicated for the first time in 
many years the farmers got to parity in 1942 
from the standpoint of the over-all average. 

In attempting to discuss these problems 
over the radio on the evening of the 21st I 
realized, of course, the impossibility under the 
limitation of a 4-minute opening statement 
and rebuttal statements limited to a minute 
or two, of adequately presenting any phase of 
so big and so complex a problem and it can- 
not be done in a letter either, but I trust 
what I said over the radio and what I have 
written above will be sufficient to indicate 
the importance of the subject being discussed 
and the necessity for everyone to do some 
organized thinking on it for himself. 

There is considerable opposition in the 
Congress to the extension of these agree- 
ments which have proven so successful. It 
is entirely possible that with the press of war 
legislation opponents of the agreements can 
marshall, by divers means, enough strength 
to defeat the extension. As Representative 
ROBERTSON points out, all citizens and especi- 
ally farmers, should do some organized think- 
ing on the subject and bring the matter to 
the forefront for discussion, 

With Representative ROBERTSON, a leader 
advocating the extension of these agreements, 
it is important that the people of his district 
give him hearty support if they are in favor 
of these agreements. It is to be hoped that 
all readers will thoughtfully consider the 
points he has brought up in the foregoing 
letter. 


An Article on Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Mr, 
Arthur R. Baxter, an outstanding citi- 
zen and businessman of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has written an article on bureauc- 
racy which is attracting much attention, 
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and, by unanimous consent of the House, 
I present the salient points of his article 
for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


AN INCREDIBLE STORY OF BUREAUCRACY 

There arrived in a little city of Florida 
(population only 5,000) last Saturday an Of- 
fice of Price Administration inspector (snoop- 
er) from headquarters at Jacksonville (150 
miles away). 

He waited until 11 p. m., then went about 
town in search of cars “on pleasure bent.” 
As a result, he certified to the ration board 
10 cases of unlawful use of gasoline for pleas- 
ure driving. 

The evidence was license numbers taken 
from 10 cars which were located at various 
places about midnight. He did not interview 
a single driver. 

As required by the regulations, the ration 
board summoned these offenders against the 
law before them, under threat of canceling 
their ration cards. The culprits appeared, 
one by one, in fear and trembling. This is 
what developed: 

Law violator No, 1 was a deputy sheriff of 
the county, whose car was parked near a 
roadhouse on Saturday night to preserve 
order. 

Law violator No. 2 was a constable espe- 
cially hired by another roadhouse to be pres- 
ent “just in case.” 

Law violator No. 3 was a grocer whose car 
was standing in front of his own store, while 
he counted his cash after closing his store. 

Law violator No. 4 was a variety store own- 
er, whose car was in front of his own store, 
while the owner was cleaning up after a Sat- 
urday evening rush. 

Law violator No. 5 was the owner of Hills 
Hotel, whose car was standing at his front 
entrance, as usual, all night. 

Law violator No. 6 was a waitress in Hills 
Hotel, about ready to go home after an eve- 
ning of serving, 

Law violator No, 7 whose car was found 
outside the bank building. The owner was 
on the look-out on top of the bank building, 
serving as a volunteer air warden. 

Law violator No. 8 was a private in the 
United States Army on a 4-day furlough to 
visit his folks. He had borrowed his father’s 
auto to see some people before returning to 
camp. 

Law violator No. 9 owned a tavern, and his 
car was in front of his own place of business. 

Law violator No. 10 was a woman who was 
in a restaurant eating a midnight lunch, 
unaware that she was being “spotted.” 

Think of the time and gasoline wasted in 
attending this hearing. 

The Government was wasting time and 
gasoline in paying this snooper to disturb 
these people. 

Some of these folks felt a humiliation be- 
cause they were hailed into court. All were 
incensed at this interference. 

Did this action help the war chest drive 
now on? Or the Red Cross drive to start 
in March? 

Will that soldier fight better because his 
Government presumes him to be a law vio- 
lator on his short furlough? 

How about that volunteer air warden on 
his lonely vigil watching for airplanes? Will 
he work for nothing for a Government which 
meets him with a subpena for breaking the 
law? 

And these businessmen, worrying right 
now about paying their income tax to the 
Government, and meeting all requirements 
as to priorities and rationing, will this en- 
hance their enthusiasm for war measures? 

This is a small incident in a small town, 
but the whole population is talking about 
it—and other similar ones. 

The snooper evidently went to many other 
places, and other snoopers from Washington 
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are prying into our affairs all over the coun- 
try, and from many departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

All of these investigations by Washington 
start with the assumption of crookedness on 
the part of the people. We are all dishonest, 
therefore we must be checked and double- 
checked, prosecuted, and presumed to be 
guilty until we can clearly prove we are 
honest. Technicalities are added to a mul- 
tiplicity of rules and regulations and direc- 
tives, which even the officials cannot under- 
stand. 

Can unity be achieved and maintained by 
such methods? 

Can efficiency be reached by people who are 
‘under constant surveillance and suspicion? 

Can cooperation and even patriotism be 
sustained by Government injustice and con- 
stant condemnation? 

Or is there more sinister purpose in all 
this? Are we surrendering one liberty after 
another, under the guise of necessity of war, 
and submitting to regulation, and supervi- 
sion, and regimentation, to accustom us to 
Government control permanently, after the 
war? A la Tugwell. 

That is what happened in France during 
the 1930’s by a venal bureaucracy. See the 
results. 

That is what happened in Germany, a step 
at a time, and we observed what resulted. 

That is what happened in America before 
the war, and has been accentuated since. 

America had better wake up, and defend 
her liberty at home, while fighting an enemy 
without. 

We shall win this war against Hitler. 
There is no doubt about that. But are we 
strong enough to win the war at home? 

The enemy within is more powerful than 
Hitler! 

Only a few in numbers, but they have 
seized, and they hold tho reins of government. 

They have the power of government at this 
moment. They are using that power insidi- 
ously, persistently, adroitly. 

They are making alliances and connections 
that tend to fasten upon us authority and 
coercion and regimentation that destroys our 
liberty. 

Think it over, America. Each citizen 
should be vocal. An aroused public opinion 
must correct these abuses. 


Address of Hon. J. W. Fulbright Before 
Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Congressman J. W. FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas, before the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York City, Saturday, 
February 27, 1943: 

Mr, Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I was 
naturally quite pleased to receive the invi- 
tation to appear on this program. I hesi- 
tated to accept, however, simply because I 
fully realize that there is little that I can 
contribute to the thinking of such a learned 
group as this. Upon reflection I accepted 


with the thought that perhaps the thinking 
of a freshman Congressman might, in itself, 
be of interest to you. It is with that thought 
that I venture to address such a distinguished 
audience. 

Within recent weeks, as the Russian Bear 
has chewed and clawed the Nazi monster 
more viciously than ever before, many of our 
people have awakened to the fact that we 
may win this war before we know what we 
are fighting for. For example, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, the leading metropolitan 
newspaper in my section of the country, be- 
gan last Sunday a series of 14 articles by 
prominent citizens on the subject What 
Are We Fighting For? In the light of the 
attitude of the people of St. Louis toward 
our participation in the war, that is a sig- 
nificant undertaking by that great paper. In 
the back of everyone’s mind is the discour- 
aging futile feeling that again we may ex- 
pend our most precious resources, our finest 
young men, and our treasure for nothing. 
Although I think we have a long and bitter 
struggle before us, nevertheless I believe the 
time is short for the difficult task of clari- 
fying our purposes in this war. 

For more than a year we have been told 
that we are fighting to defend our country; 
that we are fighting to preserve and defend 
our American way of life; or that we are 
fighting for freedom. The emphasis has 
been on the idea of defense such as Defense 
bonds, defense plants, and appropriations for 
defense. Americans, because they have been 
a peace-loving people, have always consid- 
ered their military ventures as primarily de- 
fensive. This idea has tended to limit the 
scope of our objectives in this war to negative 
and purely defensive goals. We have a na- 
tional characteristic of setting for ourselves 
certain goals and then, upon achieving these 
goals, going no further. 

I would like to suggest today that we should 
discard this defensive attitude of mind, these 
various defensive goals. Even the phrase 
“fight for freedom” is too vague to mean 
anything. Freedom by itself is meaningless, 
for no man wants to be entirely free from the 
associations of his fellow men or free from 
the obligations of society. I believe that it 
would clarify our minds if we should regard 
this struggle as a positive, creative war; a war 
to promote, rather than to defend, our way 
of life. This positive, creative purpose goes 
much further than the defensive goal. It in- 
volves permanent obligations on our part, the 
most important of which is the abolition of 
war as the means by which nations adjust 
their differences. I cannot reconcile myself 
to the too prevalent idea that nothing can be 
done about war. On the contrary, I feel cer- 
tain that something will be done about it. 
It is a question of whether we or Hitler or 
some people of the future shall do it. 

I believe that we should help other coun- 
tries develop their own version of democratic 
government in order to lay the foundations 
for a warless world. By this I do not mean 
that we should attempt to dictate their in- 
ternal affairs. Primarily I mean that, by re- 
moving the constant threat of war that has 
hitherto existed, we can create a condition 
which will, over a period of time, be con- 
ducive to the development of republican or 
democratic governments throughout. the 
world. The rate of development will, of 
course, depend upon many other factors such 
as the economic, religious, and educational 
advantages of the various peoples. 

This creative, positive goal does not mean 
(either by inference or implication) that we, 
ous of the goodness of our hearts, are assum- 
ing all the burdens of the world. It does not 
mean that we are assuming the role of the 
good Samaritan and are going to give to the 
poor and ignorant peoples of the world ali the 
wealth of this land. It does not even re- 
quire that we give a bottle of milk to every 
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Hottentot. On the contrary, as a purely self- 
ish business proposition, it means that by 
the expenditure of a small fraction of the 
lives and billions which we are now expend- 
ing on war, together with a modicum of in- 
telligence and foresight, which we have rarely 
employed with regard to war or peace, we can 
create a condition in this world in which the 
principles of our civilization will have an op- 
portunity to flourish. In other words, I be- 
lieve that with an expenditure of vital re- 
sources much smaller than that required by 
modern war the peoples of this world can 
create a system of collective security which 
will make war, if not impossible, at least 
much less frequent. 

In saying that our selfish interests require 
us to undertake this great task I do not mean 
to exclude the moral or spiritual elements 
involved. The latter are more evident than 
the former, and, furthermore, the opposition 
to this country’s participation in a world or- 
ganization is usually based upon a professed 
concern for our own material welfare, or, as 
it is more often called, our standard of liv- 
ing. This opposition usually is expressed by 
the shallow and superficial statement that 
those who advocate the abolition of war are 
Utopian idealists with no regard for the hard 
realities of life. In short, they are full of 
“globaloney.” The truth of the matter is 
exactly the contrary. The dreamers are those 
who think that our Christian, democratic 
civilization can continue to exist in a world 
torn by wars of ever-increasing savagery and 
destruction. The realists are those who see 
that our own selfish interests demand a sys- 
tem of collective security. It is extremely 
significant that many of the self-styled real- 
ists who oppose any such system are those 
same wise and very farsighted gentlemen 
who said only a short time ago that no one 
would ever dare attack us; that we could do 
business with Hitler; and that, in any case, 
England would collapse in a few weeks and 
nc one could hope to defeat the Axis. Those 
same great and wise patriots who harbored 
Axis agents in some cases, and who urged us 
to collaborate with the evil Nazi, are the 
nucleus of the so-called realistic opposition 
to collective security. On the other hand, 
the same people who foresaw this war, who 
urged preparedness, who, in short, were able 
to evaluate accurately world forces, are the 
strongest proponents of collective security. I 
leave it to you: who are the dreamers and 
visionaries? 

Further, it is appropriate to recall that the 
profound and truly great men who founded 
our own constitutional government were 
dubbed visionaries and Utopians by the Tory 
reactionaries of that day. Washington, Ham- 
ilton, Jefferson, Madison, and Jay were the 
long-haired radicals with Utopian dreams of 
cooperation and peace through a supèr- 
government for the collective security of 13 
States. I repeat. Who were the realists and 
who the dreamers? 

Today the airplane has made the world 
smaller than those 13 States were 156 years 
ago. The problem that confronts us is the 
same: Shall we have war and chaos, or shall 
we have government and peace? As Thomas 
Hobbes said so many years ago, without gov- 
ernment man always relapses into war and 
anarchy, and then the life of man is solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short. 

As a result of this war this Nation will 
achieve a position of relative predominance 
among the nations of this earth, which it 
may never again possess. We know that un- 
der the impact of this war we are extracting 
and expending cur vital and, in many in- 
stances, irreplaceable natural resources at a 
rate far in excess of that of any other nation. 
Although it is true that synthetic materials 
are coming to the fore in some instances, yet 
the exhaustion of our iron, lead, zine, mer- 
cury, petroleum, bauxite, and other mineral 
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deposits will definitely put us in a less pow- 
erful position relative to those countries 
which still haye vast undeveloped deposits of 
these elements. On January 10, 1943, Richard 
L. Stokes wrote an article entitled War Using 
Up America’s Natural Resources at Rate That 
Threatens Early Exhaustion.” Subject to new 
discoveries, he says, for example, that our 
high-grade iron ore will be exhausted in 5 
years and our petroleum in 14 years, On the 
other hand, we know that China, Russia, 
India, and South America have huge unde- 
veloped minerai reserves; that the first three 
at least have greater manpower than we have; 
and that the development of incalculable 
physical force by these nations awaits only 
their education in modern technology. We 
ourselves are contributing mightily to the in- 
dustrialization of these countries. We have 
sent oil refineries and rubber plants to Rus- 
sia; iron furnaces to Brazil; and machine 
tools to China. By our own efforts we are 
starting developments in those rich countries 
which certainly proceed at an accelerated 
rate with the return of peace. This inevita- 
ble industrialization, together with the in- 
exhaustible manpower of some of these coun- 
tries, during the next 25 or 30 years should 
enable them to equal or even surpass us in 
many of the activities essential to war. 

I realize that this country will not stand 
still, but I think the advantages we have 
enjoyed during the past 100 years must in- 
evitably decrease relative to the rest of the 
world during the coming decades. For ex- 
ample, let us suppose—what I am not pre- 
dicting—that China with 459,000,000 becomes 
as highly industrialized as Japan and like- 
wise should, under new leaders, become im- 
bued with a mission to remodel the. world. 
With such manpower and her enormous 
natural resources I believe all will admit she 
would make a formidable opponent. By the 
hard and bitter route we have learned that 
even little Japan is not a nation to be 
knocked out in 6 weeks with our left hand. 
Surely we must not again so stupidly under- 
estimate the potential power of the other 
nations of this earth. I believe that similar 
conclusions may be arrived at in the case of 
Russia and even of India. 

If this analysis of future development is 
even approximately correct, then the only 
realistic and practical policy is to create an 
organization by which these great potential 
forces may be controlled and be made the 
permanent allies of peace. I sincerely be- 
lieve that the great mass of people in this 
country have already sensed the fact that 
something positive, something creative, must 
be done about war. If only we can induce 
the same discrimination as to our true wel- 
fare, among those who are so concerned 
about our standards of living, among our 
erstwhile isolationists and defeatists, then we 
can make progress toward a better America 
and a better world. 

To wage a creative war we must first rid 
ourselves of our isolationist’s dream, however 
beautiful it may be. The good old days 
simply will not return. We must stop re- 
gretting that all this happened to us and 
realize that we can turn this barren, ghastly 
tragedy into a tremendous opportunity; an 
opportunity which, with imagination, intelli- 
gence, and determination, will enable us, to- 
gether with our allies, to create the world 
of the future. 

Furthermore, I believe that this Nation 
must decide to take the lead now in the for- 
mation of a system of collective security. 
This decision must be made while the minds 
and hearts of men are concerned with uni- 
versal problems, while danger and sacrifice 
give us humility and understanding. With 
the return of peace and safety our personal 
and domestic problems will overshadow our 
will to sacrifice for the common good, If we 
wait until we return to normalcy as we 


did in 1920, futility and sadness will be the 
only reward for our efforts in this war. 

In the face of our experience of 25 years 
ago, is it not foolish not to attempt some 
positive solution of this problem? Have 
Americans no faith in their ability to solve 
great problems? While we were a young 
Nation, seeking to establish our civilization 
in this wild and fertile land, it was proper 
that we give our attention primarily to our 
internal affairs. But now. we have come of 
age. We have wealth, power, and brains. 
All we need is the assurance, the confidence, 
the boldness to apply our talents to prob- 
lems worthy of a great people. I cannot be- 
lieve that a great Nation like America is 
destined always to stay on the defensive, to 
be stabbed in the back more than once, 

As I have indicated before, the abolition 
of physical warfare as the accepted method 
of solving international disputes should be 
the first objective. The direct approach 
seems to me the simplest and most effective. 
In other words, I think an international or- 
ganization with the power to control the 
productive capacity and disposition of the 
heavy armored weapons, necessary for mod- 
ern warfare, is the essential minimum. If 
we get less than this we get nothing. If 
we ask for more than this, we multiply the 
difficulties to be solved and run the risk of 
complete failure. Further, I believe that if 
the ever-present fear of armed aggression is 
removed from the world, many of the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the various peo- 
ples will be much easier to solve. I think it 
is obvious to all that an organization of 
strictly limited powers will be much easier to 
sell to the great nations of the world than one 
with broad powers, Nationalism is still a 
very strong force and, in fact, if its martial 
proclivities can be controlled, it is not an 
altogether bad force. I think, therefore, 
without going further into the details of the 
organization, that in general it should seek 
to change the international political divisions 
as little as possible, that it should restrict its 
immediate objective to the abolition of ag- 
gressive war by the control of armed force 
and should leave for future solution eco- 
nomic and social problems, 

I recognize that there are great difficulties 
involved in any plan for a world organization, 
On the other hand, I have no doubt but that 
there are men in this world who are wise 
enough to devise a workable system if the 
peoples of the United Nations, and more 
especially of these United States, demand 
that it be done. As a matter of fact, the 
mechanical details of the organization are 
not as important as the determination and 
the spirit of the peoples concerned. No sys- 
tem will work without the support of the 
people. It is for this reason that I feel so 
strongly that our people should be made to 
understand that the real goal of this war, 
that the only worth-while compensation they 
can expect for their sacrifices and their suf- 
ferings, is an organization to prevent war. 
With this objective in their minds they will 
be more inclined to give the organization 
their loyal support-and to see that it works. 

I believe that if the American people can 
ever visualize such an organization and be- 
lieve that it is possible, that it will have an 
electrifying effect upon our national spirit. 
Today we know that there are many among 
us who have no enthusiasm for this war. 
Many of our people did not want to enter this 
fight at all. Their concept of victory is 
merely all the sugar, coffee, and gasoline 
that they had before. The reason for their 
attitude is that we have no creative goal, 
no definite positive goal which we can even 
hope to accomplish. We merely hope to avoid 
a defeat. We are on the defensive. If we 
can believe in a real positive creative goal, 
a goal that challenges our utmost powers, 
then I am confident our people would rally 
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to the task with zest and enthusiasm such as 
we have never before experienced in our his- 
tory. We need such a goal not only to win 
the war and the peace, but we need it for 
the sake of our own national soul. In recent 
years much has been said of a spiritual 
awakening in America, yet it has never come. 
I think it has never come because we have 
never had a purpose or goal worth awaken- 
ing for. There can be no spiritual or moral 
awakening merely to amass greater wealth, 
more automobiles, more radios, 

America has been the most fortunate of 
nations in the history of the world. We, as 
a nation, have received the blessings of count- 
less years of struggle by other peoples for 
liberty. There is, I believe, a law of compen- 
cation in these matters. I think the time has 
now arrived for us to make our contribution 
to civilization. That contribution can be 
made by oür people setting as our goal the 
formation of an organization which will give 
to all the nations of the world the same 
opportunity for political and economic lib- 
erty that we have so long enjoyed. If we 
deny this obligation, I am fearful that we 
ourselves may lose that liberty and integrity 
which we are now sacrificing our boys and 
our wealth to preserve. We are denying to 
Hitler the organization of the world accord- 
ing to his ideas. The Nazis are fighting to 
get the kind of world they want—a slave 
world over which they shall be masters. They 
are fighting, not just for victory but because 
they have a burning hunger for what they 
believe victory will bring them. Unless our 
faith burns as fiercely as the Nazis’ faith, we 
not only may lose the war but we will cer- 
tainly lose the peace. If we deny the Nazis 
their kind of world, isn't it our obligation 
to the world to create a better one? Isn't it 
possible for us to want to create our world 
with the same fanaticism as the Germans 
want theirs? Certain it is that if we deny 
Hitler his world and fail to create a better 
one, it is only a question of a short time until 
some other power will again attempt the same 
task. Our choice is clear—either we accept 
Hitler’s “new order” to create a new one of 
our own. We will unite with other nations 
voluntarily or involuntarily. We will either 
do it now, after this war, or it will be done 
after the next and much more frightful war. 

In conclusion, may I observe that, from 
my brief experience in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I believe that a majority of the 
Members elected for the first time last No- 
vember are alréady eager to create a world 
organization to prevent war. On the other 
hand, there are many on both sides of the 
aisle who still long for the good old days, 
They yearn for the days of the Coolidge era, 
an era in which a carefree and thoughtless 
people disregarded all social and economic 
principles in an orgy of speculation and pros- 
perity. They sigh for those days before the 
closed banks, the soup kitchens, and the 
unemployed. 

They spend hours cursing the Office of 
Price Administration, the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, or the War Production Board. 
Never once do they seem to realize that 
both the counterfeit prosperity and the irri- 
tating regimentation are largely attributable 
to war. They see no causal relation between 
war and the afflictions of our people. They 
are the self-styled practical men, the realists 
who somehow must be awakened to the facts 
of life, who must be persuaded that we can- 
not go back to those idyllic days of their 
youth. Only the overwhelming voice of an 
aroused people can destroy the dreams of 
those men and compel them to join in the 
effort to save our tottering civilization. As 
the very wise Mme. Chiang Kai-shek re- 
cently said before Congress, Man's mettle 
is tested both in adversity and in success. 
Twice this is true of the soul of a nation,” 
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Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of this resolu- 
tion, which will release 100,000,000 
bushels of feed wheat for the purpose of 
increasing farm production. I think 
this measure necessary to win the war. 
I do not see how farmers can be ex- 
pected to meet production goals unless 
they have sufficient feed. There has al- 
ready been too much indifference by 
Government toward the problems of 
American agriculture in this crisis. 

I was interested in the remarks made 
here earlier in the day by the gentleman 
from Illinois, the chairman of the power- 
ful Rules Committee [Mr. SABATH]. The 
gentleman represents a great district in 
the city of Chicago. He is the dean of 
the House of Representatives in point of 
years of service. I am, on the other 
hand, the junior Member. However, I 
think that I can, with all due respect, 
teach my city friend something about 
agriculture. 

The gentleman inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp as a part of his re- 
marks an article from the Washington 
Post. The gentleman from Illinois used 
this article to suggest that under the 
present administration the farmer was 
better off than he has ever been in Amer- 
ican history and that he is selling out 
and leaving the farm because he can get 
such high prices for his land and ma- 
chinery. The article in question is doubt- 
less accurate in suggesting that prices 
received at these auctions are generally 
good. But the gentleman from Illinois 
is in error when he goes further and 
suggests that this is due to the wisdom 
of the farm program and the treatment 
which the farmer has received from 
Washington, D.C., bureaucrats. Further, 
I resent, and I know every farmer in 
the land resents, any implication that he 
is selling out to make a profit. What 
are the facts? 

Forced sale of farms this year is 15 
percent higher than at any previous time 
in history. As one who has first-hand 
knowledge of the situation, I can say that 
these sales are held against the wishes 
of many of those selling at a loss. Ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 men have left the 
farm in the past 12 months. Experts 
estimate that 40 percent of those leaving 
the farm have done so because drafted 
by Selective Service. Sixty percent have 
gone voluntarily because the average 
monthly earnings of war-factory work- 
ers is $209.40 and the average of farm 
workers, without board, is $62.43, with no 
time and a half for overtime. Agricul- 
ture is a war industry, but it has not 
been treated as such. When labor is 
not available on the farm, the only thing 
one can do is to sell out or cut down his 
farm production. That, Mr. Speaker, ex- 


plains the food shortage and farm sales 
in the richest nation on earth. 

I would not say that the farmer should 
in every case be exempted from the draft. 
But I do say that unless he gets ade- 
quate prices for his products he is not 
going to be able to hire adequate labor 
and will have to continue to fold up 
whether he is drafted or not. The lure 
of big wages in a war factory is an avail- 
able and welcome opportunity to save 
himself from bankruptcy and serve his 
country. It is no more proper to single 
out the farmer and call him a profiteer 
for taking such wages when he cannot 
make a living on the farm than it is to 
single out any other person who takes 
those wages and accuse him of taking 
blood money. This little incident here 
today explains a lot about the mental 
attitude which has resulted in the pres- 
ent food crisis under this administra- 
tion. It shows that the big’city farmers 
and university agriculturalists from the 
densely populated centers had better get 
behind a movement to put some rural 
gumption into farm-manpower policy. 
There are two schools of thought on 
the subject. The school of thought, now 
riding high, is that of the Harvard bu- 
reaucrats who are trying to teach the 
farmer, through tons of free literature 
and lots of personal instruction, how to 
milk ducks, extract sunbeams from cu- 
cumbers, manufacture gunpowder from 
ice, graft a dead bough to a living trunk 
and make it blossom as the rose, make 
boon companions of the spider and fly, 
change the shoes of a work horse each 
night, preserve our social gains, and grow 
a quart of milk on every sprout for every- 
one who believes in the more abundant 
life. The school to which I belong be- 
lieves a good farm program is one which 
will bring adequate production by giving 
the farmer a guaranty of the cost of 
production, some machinery to produce 
with, some of his sons who understand 
farm work to help him, and then just 
leaving him alone and not calling him 
names like war profiteer” or a member 
of a “greedy pressure group.” In more 
detail this philosophy is set out in 15 
points by Edward A. ONeal, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. This program is now before the 
House Appropriations Committee. If 
adopted it would result in classifying 
farming as a war industry with all the 
preferments given to such industry. 
High in the list of “musts” is a demand 
that farm labor be deferred in the draft 
in proper cases and the adding of in- 
creased labor costs to parity. Other 
requisites are— 

Adjustments in accordance with ex- 
isting acts of Congress of price ceilings 
and price supports to such levels as will 
encourage and enable farmers to achieve 
maximum production. 

Eliminating all subsidies used to keep 
prices from rising in the market place to 
parity or a price necessary to get needed 
production. 

Additional legislation to require that 
administrative officials fix price ceilings 
in accordance with the plain intent of 
existing acts of Congress. 

Continuation of commodity loans and 
price supports at 90 percent of parity or 
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at higher levels if necessary to get needed 


production, 
Providing a more simplified, decen- 
tralized, economical administration, 


greater farmer control, and with activi- 
ties of employees and committeemen con- 
fined strictly to administration. 

Lengthening industrial work week and 
eliminating premium pay in order to 
spread workers and increase labor sup- 
ply for factories and farms. 

Transferring needed functions of Farm 
Security Administration to appropriate 
existing State and Federal agencies. 

Centering farm-labor responsibility in 
Extension Service, with authority to con- 
tract with United States Employment 
Service to recruit and transport workers, 
and eliminating labor-union standards 
as conditions of supplying farm labor. 

Providing adequate farm machinery, 
fertilizer, protein feeds, and other essen- 
tial supplies. 

Release of surplus grains for feeding, 
but not below a price that would reduce 
the price of a competing feed grain be- 
low parity. 

Adequate farm and market transpor- 
tation for farmers. 

Simplifying and minimizing Govern- 
ment regulations and eliminating red 
tape and unnecessary questionnaires 
bie confuse farmers and consume their 

ime. 

Common sense in rationing. 

This program could be carried out with 
substantial reductions in present appro- 
priations to farmers by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


A Report From the Farm Front 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend my remarks by including a letter 
and a table submitted to me by the Very 
Reverend F. G. Mock, chairman of the 
Nebraska State Farm Mobilization Com- 
mittee. 

I particularly call attention of the Con- 
gress to the statement contained in this 
letter that the great need is for experi- 
enced year-around help on the farm, 
The various plans that have been dis- 
cussed here in Congress, as well as else- 
where, deal with additional help for sea- 
sonal work. There is a tendency on the 
part of our city friends and official Wash- 
ington to assume that by soliciting extra 
seasonal help from our schools, towns- 
people, and elsewhere we have solved the 
problem. That alone will not put a farm 
back in production that has been com- 
pletely closed because of the manpower 
situation. 

The letter and table are as follows: 

MARCH 9, 1943. 
Hon. CARL CURTIS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Curtis: On Monday of this week 

members of the Nebraska State Farm Mobili- 
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zation Committee, an organization composed 
of representatives of various civic, profes- 
sional, religious, and trade groups through- 
out the State, met with the State United 
States Department of Agriculture War Board 
for a review of farm-production progress and 
the agricultural situation in general, I 
served as chairman of the meeting with Di- 
rector W. H. Brokaw of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

Of particular interest in connection with 
this meeting was a report on the production 
intentions recorded by farmers on the first 
25,000 completed Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration farm war plants. 

I am enclosing a copy of this report for 
your information, and am forwarding addi- 
tional copies to other members of the Ne- 
braska delegation in Congress with similar 
letters. 

You will note that only decreases in pro- 
duction, on the basis of intentions expressed 
in the 25,000 farm plans, are in sugar beets 
and barley. Our discussion brought out the 
fact that the chinch-bug threat and in- 
creased acreages of corn and war crops are 
largely responsible for the probable decrease 
in barley seedings. The indicated cut in 
sugar-beet acreage is probably due to the un- 
certain labor outlook. 

We feel this preliminary production pic- 
ture is a fine tribute to the spirit of Nebraska 
farm people. 

In our discussion it seemed the farm labor 
situation stands out as the greatest produc-* 
tion barrier. We feel it would be helpful to 
farmers in their planning if the farm man- 
power policy were clarified immediately. It 
is difficult for farmers to determine just ex- 
actly where they stand, particularly in regard 
to experienced, year-around help. The sea- 
sonal labor outlook does not appear so seri- 
ous except in the irrigated areas of intensive 
special crop farming. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) F. G. Mock. 
Diocesan Rural Life Bureau, 
St. Joseph’s Church, Beatrice, Nebr. 


Survey of farmers’ 1943 food-production 


plans—Nebraska 
Number | Percent 
coverage 
Completed 1943 farm plans in- 
cluded in this report 25,614 10 
Cropland in farms covered by 
this roport. actes..| 3, 528, 456 18 
Comparisons of 1942 production with 1943 
intentions 
Percent 
1942 1943 143 is 
of 1942 
foybeans for beans 
Acres. 8, 980 18, 161 202 
Dry beans.......do_..- 5, 321 12, 328 232 
Potatoes. do 8. 804 9, 881 11¹ 
Sugar beets ...- 0 5, 700 8, 754 66 
Grain sorghums- do 28, $40 54. 724 190 
Corn 019, 749 | 1, 228, 541 120 
Barley. 340, 945 292, 275 86 
Wheat 635, 077 640, 082 101 
s 80, 659 133, 203 165 
— 155 | 5, 938, 907 122 
‘Turkeys raised 107, 136 150, 775 141 
Total milk cowsin State 
(Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics) 672, 000 707, 000 105 
CATTLE AND CALVES 
Cattle and calves on 
feed for market, Jan. 
C 96, 506 
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Food for Thought 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has filed with the Congress reports 
of the National Resources Planning 
Board with a recommendation that these 
reports be considered carefully and acted 
upon by the Congress at the present ses- 
sion. These reports, embracing as they 
do a comprehensive program for “Cradle- 
to-grave security,” should be given very 
careful consideration because the pro- 
gram involves an annual expenditure of 
from six to seven billion dollars. The 
cost of this program piled on top of the 
heavy taxes that are being heaped upon 
the American people as a result of neces- 
sary war expenditures—and unnecessary 
expenditures in support of a tremendous- 
ly expanded Federal bureaucracy— 
should cause the Members of Congress 
to pause and ask themselves the ques- 
tion that Congressman Rich asked so 
often, “Where are we going to get the 
money?” How are we to finance this 
blissful security that has been envisioned 
by this visionary planning board, and 
has been submitted to the Congress with 
the blessing and recommendation of the 
Chief Executive, better known today as 
the Commander in Chief? 

There is plenty of “food for thought” 
in the reports. Please listen to this, and 
then pause, consider, and act in the 
light of this paragraph taken from the 
reports: 

Where a State refuses to comply with the 
Federal requirements in accordance with the 
Federal law or refrains from participation in 
the program, the Federal Government should 
have the power to operate the program with- 
in the State with Federal personnel until 
the State demonstrates its ability and will- 
ingness to reassume its responsibilities. 


As I see it the above paragraph sums 
up the real intent of the cradle-to-grave 
security scheme. It is a scheme to give 
the Federal Government control of every 
activity of the Nation, with the States 
pushed back into a position of impotence, 
if not entirely obliterated. The para- 
graph indicates that any State that does 
not cooperate with the program is to be 
policed from Washington until it sees the 
light. It means war controls fastened 
permanently upon the Nation, including 
rationing and price control. It means 
Government control and supervision over 
American business and industry. In 
fact, it means just exactly the situation 
Italy has today, that Germany has to- 
day, that Russia has today, and no mat- 
ter by what name you call it, the word 
“to-tal-i-tar-ian-ism” covers it. 

The following editorial taken from the 
Washington Evening Star of Friday, 
March 12, 1943 points out so well the 
problems that confront the Congress in 
connection with the reports of the Na- 
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tional Resources Planning Board and the 
President’s recommendation of the pro- 
gram contained therein, that I include 
the same for the benefit of my colleagues 
as a part of my remarks on this subject: 


CRADLE TO GRAVE 


The two reports of the National Resources 
Planning Board which the President has sent 
to Congress set out proposals that are cer- 
tain to occupy a prominent place in our 
national thinking for years to come. When 
this war is over it is not going to be possible 
for the United States or any other nation 
to cast off its military habiliments and step 
easily back into a peactime economy. On 
the contrary, the transition from war to 
peace and the reorganization of our future 
national life is going to be an extremely dif- 
ficult process. And it will have to be worked 
out under the pincers-like pressure of a 
Tantastic national debt and a surging demand 
from all classes of people for a better living 
and a greater measure of individual security. 

Obviousiy, no solution of these tremen- 
dous post-war problems can be hoped for 
unless there is adequate advance planning, 
and it is in recognition of this fact that the 
Congress—and the people—should undertake 
consideration of the tentative programs 
worked out by the Planning Board. There 
will be extensive disagreement, of course, as 
to details, and there is no doubt that many 
of the Board's specific suggestions will fall 
on unsympathetic ears in Congress. But 
it is to be hoped that opposition to such 
sections of the reports as may be deemed 
inadequate or unwise will not tend to blot 
out the larger fact that these documents are 
a significant challenge to the vision and the 
common sense of the Congress and the peo- 
ple. 

‘The specific recommendations contained in 
the reports have been published elsewhere 
in the Star, and space considerations pre- 
clude their restatement here. But it may 
not be amiss to suggest some of the funda- 
mental factors which must be taken into 
account in arriving at any conclusion as to 
the usefulness or otherwise of the Board’s 
recommendations. 

First, there is the important question of 
cost. Apparently the Planning Board did 
not attempt to reconcile its proposals with 
the Nation’s ability to pay for them, and, 
in any event, this is a matter which must 
be determined by Congress. It is evident, 
however, that the program in its entirety 
would be costly. Undoubtedly Congress will 
endeavor to bring it within the range of 
probable revenues, always having in mind 
the thought that a failure to do anything to 
meet the post-war problems would be the 
most expensive of all procedures. 

Second, there is the question of the ability 
of the National Government, influenced as 
it is and always will be by political consid- 
erations, to handle such a gigantic undertak- 
ing in an efficient manner. As outlined by 
the Planning Board, the post-war program 
would project the Federal Government into 
the affairs and the lives of the people to a 
far greater extent than at any time in the 
past. Is it capable of undertaking this re- 
sponsibility? To what extent should the 
Government's ability to discharge such func- 
tions in the future be judged by the manner 
in which it is presently handling the burdens 
imposed upon it by the war? 

Finally, it will be necessary to determine 
whether, on balance, the social gains con- 
templated by the Planning Board would 
more than offset the losses, for certainly 
there will be losses if the plan, as proposed, is 
adopted. The Board’s proposals tend to en- 
courage the individual to look to society for 
support; to discourage reliance upon one’s 
self, Under the increasing complexity of our 
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economy, we have already gone far in this 
direction, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that we shall go further. But there ought 
to be a keen awareness of the disadvantages 
which accompany any dulling of individual 
initiative or incentive, a clear realization 
that the goal of democracy should be a mini- 
mum rather than a maximum of dependence 
upon government. 

Congress, reflecting the will of the people, 
must decide how these matters, with others 
that will suggest themselves, are to be worked 
out. The most that can be asked is that the 
problem be approached constructively and 
with a firm determination to do the best we 
can with the resources at our disposal. 


Our Priceless Privilege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, many years ago, when I was 
a small boy, I lived on the same street 
with another youngster of my age. He 
and I started our school careers at the 
same time, and many days we trudged 
to and from the little ward school hand 
in hand. The friendship between us 
which blossomed at that time has con- 
tinued to grow all the years since. We 
lived in a small town where opportuni- 
ties in life, as we now know them, 
seemed far beyond the reach of any of 
our people. Early in life our paths di- 
verged and our late contacts were not 
numerous but were sufficiently so to 
enable our friendship to ripen with the 
years. 

The gentleman I speak of is William 
H. Griffin, who for many years has lived 
in Canada. He is associated with the 
Southam Press, Toronto. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact he has lived all these years 
in Canada and has met unusual success 
while there, he still retains his American 
citizenship. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman to whom 
I refer is a well-known writer. He has 
written two articles recently which seem 
particularly appropriate at this time. 
Therein he speaks a sentiment and a 
language which should be near to the 
heart of every American citizen, 


OUR PRICELESS PRIVILEGE 
(By W. H. Griffin) 


Are we properly humble and grateful to 
God for the privilege of merely living in 
North America—North America, where we 
sleep undisturbed by the roar and din of 
battle, where our women are not ravished 
by foreign fiends, or where our homes are 
not ruined by the destructive forces of war? 
North America! May you always be as great 
as you have been. We like to think of you, 
North America, as a glorious picture in the 
gallery of the universe—as the great geo- 
graphical masterpiece, drafted with precision 
by the Almighty; then, that we might have 
our way of life, colored by man with pi7ments 


of wisdom ground in the mills of time—pro- 
tected, so far, by the priceless frame of the 
waters of the seas. 

True, the picture has been smeared by 
ruthless, greedy, careless, or misguided hands 
with the mud and mire of foreign ideologies 
and domestic mistakes. But that is only on 
the surface. Underneath is the picture itself. 
We are fighting, sweating, sacrificing that it 
shall not perish. 

So, are we sufficiently grateful for each hour 
of honest labor by the soldiers fighting on 
the production front? This is war; may we 
pause to salute the army in overalls. Theirs 
is a uniform of high rank when worn in the 
cause of human freedom. It is worn with 
honor by those who do their best. 

Are we sufficiently grateful for the wealth, 
creative ability, and productive capacity of 
this continent that is being so nobly devoted 
to the great cause of all history—and because 
of which all men of all lands should some 
day profit? If there are greedy or indifferent 
ones in any strata of life, from the humblest 
to the most powerful, may they be brought 
to see wherein they are wrong and dedicate 
their efforts to the heroic cause which now 
confronts us. What shall it profit a man if 
he gains a few cents or a million today and 
lose his all tomorrow? 

May each of us understand that any sacri- 
fice of ours here at home is as naught when 
compared with the sacrifice of others—espe- 
cially those millions who have pledged their 
all. May our tongues be governed by caution 
and our hearts be hopeful as we look toward 
the days when things to make life better shall 
replace kombs and shells. The best we can 
do will never be too much. 

Are we grateful beyond words to all who 
are away fighting, suffering, bleeding, dying 
for men of the ages to come? Man can never 
repay those who will not return. That is 
beyond his power. May time in its mercy 
heal the wounds of their loved ones, as the 
lesser wound of the battle is reduced to a scar. 
When the last shot shall have been fired may 
all those destined to return to their native 
lands be confronted with hope and opportu- 
nity. May they face a future wherein the 
unfortunate will be cared for and the dignity 
of man be respected. May it be a future in 
which success is not a sin—a future wherein 
man may receive a net reward in accordance 
with his ability, his en „ and his honest 
efforts. That is what is hoped for in every 
land on earth. That is what is expected in 
North America, 


— 


SIX-AND-TWENTY LEADEN SOLDIERS 
(By W. H. Griffin) 

From the moment that marked the begin- 
ning of the war in which we are engaged 
there has been an unconquerable army in 
the field—an army consisting of exactly 26 
lead soldiers—the same powerful army that 
has been one of the great factors, almost 
from time immemorial, in every war and in 
every great peace project—those 26 letters of 
the English alphabet cast into printer’s type. 

It was this little army of lead soldiers that 
brought together the boys to shoulder the 
rifles, fly the planes, and man the ships in 
behalf of the world at large. 

It was this little army of lead soldiers that 
raised every dollar of the fabulous amount 
necessary to equip the boys at the front with 
what they needed to carry on. 

It was this little army of lead soldiers that 
has kept and is keeping us in fighting trim 
here at home. What would we do without 
them? 

They are still capable of undreamed-of 
conquests—this little army of 26 lead sol- 
diers. The peak of their power has never 
been approached, They stand at attention; 
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awaiting more potent words of command that 
they may snap into new and more effective 
fighting formations. They are ready, willing, 
and waiting to perform newer, better, greater 
tasks toward the proper ending of this re- 
grettable war; and in the negotiating of a 
proper peace—and in the restoration of a 
war-torn world of prosperity and happiness 
in the better days to come. 

So long as these six-and-twenty leaden sol- 
diers are left in there, fighting with and for 
the boys at the front, mankind may look 
toward the future with confidence. They 
will feed the hungry, clothe the naked, care 
for the sick and the maimed—and inject a 
measure of sunshine and hope into the dark 
corners of despair. 

Meanwhile place at the disposal of this 
lead-soldier army enough words, each with 
enough power, and the hordes of Hitler, 
Hirohito, or hell cannot prevail against 
them, 


A Tribute to Joe Timmons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay homage to one of the outstanding 
newspaper writers of the Pacific coast, 
Joe Timmons, political editor of the Los 
Angeles Examiner, 

Joe passed to the Great Beyond a few 
days ago and left behind him a host of 
friends. He had a very full life, inter- 
viewing many notable personages, in- 
cluding Mme. Chiang Kai-shek and her 
sisters in China before their marriage. 

He covered the activities of the Legis- 
lature of California for many years, and 
was considered by all one of the fairest 
reporters of his time. He was a credit to 
the fourth estate. 


The Death of Joe Timmons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr, Speaker, those of 
us who live in California, and particu- 
larly in southern California, have all 
been saddened by news which only came 
to us Friday, too late to bring to the 
floor before this. It came in a news 
item in the Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco papers, particulariy the Los An- 
geles Examiner, which we read in the 
cloakroom of this House. This news 
item told of the tragic death of Joe Tim- 
mons, who was one of the best known 
and best loved men in the newspaper 
fraternity. I called it a tragic death, 
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for it was by his own hand, yet as I think 
of it, I think it was also a courageous 
death, for he preferred that end to de- 
pendence, to admitting that his heart 
would no longer allow him to carry on 
the activities of the working press. 

I have known Joe Timmons for more 
than 8 years; many here knew him 
longer than that. I first met him in 
connection with the agricultural prob- 
lems of the Imperial Valley. I met him 
again at meetings of veterans, partic- 
ularly those where the welfare of the 
veterans was the issue. He reported for 
the papers many meetings on State is- 
sues. His interest was as keen as his 
ability was great. He was a veteran of 
the newspaper business. He had the 
confidence of those who knew him. He 
was ever young. When he realized that 
he was no longer able to carry that in- 
terest into active daily work, he took a 
courageous way out. 

I have lost a personal friend. He can 
never be fully replaced. He was Joe 
Timmons, and Joe Timmons is gone. 


Death of Joseph Timmons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES* 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, the other day 
I received word of the death of one of 
my most valued friends, Joseph Tim- 
mons, the political writer for the Los 
Angeles Examiner. 

During the decade from 1932 to 1942, 
as a member of the California Assembly, 
I came to know Joe Timmons as one of 
the shrewdest political commentators of 
the west coast. But above that, I came 
to know him as a man instinctively fair, 
no matter how hot became the argument, 
no matter what public cause he might be 
espousing. 

Men like Joe Timmons are not created 
by ordinary circumstances in dull and 
routine lives. Their careers must be un- 
usual and distinctive to instill in them 
the depths of understanding, to give 
them the marvelous background that 
Joe Timmons possessed. 

I understood better his brilliance of 
mind, his remarkably clear and accu- 
rate interpretation of current events, 
when I learned some of his experiences 
as a correspondent in the Far East as 
correspondent and soldier in the first 
great war of our generation and of all 
the places he had been and the events 
he had observed. 

For all of the great events of our gen- 
eration, Joe Timmons saw, and part of 
them he was. 

There is not a man in public life in 
California who does not feel a personal 
loss, who does not feel that the State 
has been deprived of a splendid citizen. 
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Things Not Always What They Seem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
call attention to an editorial which re- 
cently appeared in the Pensacola (Fla.) 
Journal in support of a highly merito- 
rious cause. I refer to pending legisla- 
tion for needed inereases in compensa- 
tion for postal employees. It is my ear- 
nest hope that this legislation will have 
early approval: 

THINGS NOT ALWAYS WHAT THEY 

In endorsing pending legislation to grant 
postal employees a flat $25-a-month pay in- 
crease last Sunday, we pointed out that this 
would take the place of a raise granted 
last December, expiring this April, which 
provided for a 10-percent increase and time 
and a half for overtime. 

Postal workers in Pensacola have expressed 
appreciation of our endorsement of the legis- 
lation, but were quick to point out that the 
10-pereent raise and overtime pay did not 
materialize when the Comptroller General 
finished interpreting the bill. As a matter 
of fact, the raise was so little that it was 
insignificant and in no way enabled the 
postal workers, who are on the same basic 
pay they received in 1925, to meet increased 
cost of living in this day of soaring prices. 

At our request, O. L. Lowery, executive 
secretary of the Pensacola Branch, No. 321, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, has 
written us a letter explaining how the De- 
cember raise failed to materialize and what 
the workers think they should receive. The 
letter follows: 

“Reference is made to your editorial ap- 
pearing in the News-Journal of February 28, 
1943, relative to a raise in pay for postal 
workers, 

“On behalf of the letter carriers of this 
office I wish to extend our sincere thanks 
for the policy your paper has adopted in 
regard to publicizing our effort to have Con- 
gress grant us a fair standard of American 
living. 

“In connection with your editorial on that 
subject I would like to point out that it was 
the general impression of postal employees 
that Congress had voted us a 10-percent in- 
crease in pay and time and one-half for all 
overtime, but it has turned out that we were 
overoptimistic when the bill became opera- 
tive and the Department promulgated their 
regulations on the interpretation of the law, 
we discovered that only the substitute car- 
riers would receive a 10-percent increase in 
their hourly pay of 65 cents, and that the 
regular carriers would receive time and one- 
half for overtime pay based on a 360-day 
year. In substance this raised their pay for 
overtime work from 86 cents to $1.09 per hour. 

“So, in reality, you can readily see, the reg- 
ular employee is receiving pay for overtime 
work amounting to about 23 cents per hour. 
In other words, we are told to work premium 
hours and are not given a just premium pay. 

“Fortunately for us the law we're now 
working under will expire on April 30, 1943. 
We are now making an effort to have what 
is known as the Mead-O'Brien bill enacted 
into law. This bill was introduced in the 
Senate by the Honorable James M. Meran as 
S. 360 and in the House by Congressman 
Grorce D. O’Brien as H. R. 1366, - 
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“This legislation is designed to grant & 
fiat wartime bonus of $300 per annum to all 
employees in the service of the Post Office 
Department. Our national organization has 
endorsed the bill, and we in the Postal Service 
are making a concerted effort to have this 
bill enacted into law as early as we possibly 
can. 

“It is our sincere belief that if the American 
public were fully aware of the fact that our 
basic salary had not been increased since 
1925 that they would assist us in every way 
possible to secure a much needed salary in- 
crease, and it is our hope that you, through 
your paper, will continue to convey our plea 
for a just and equitable standard of living 
to that American public. 
* 


We are glad to call to public attention the 
fact that postal workers are carrying on in 
1942 on a salary based upon 1925 living costs, 
that these employees cannot, do not want to, 
and will not strike for higher wages, that 
they are loyal workers for Uncle Sam and 
that they deserve consideration in meeting 
the problems of this war period. 

“We hope our Florida Senators and Repre- 
sentatives will support this legislation,” 


Address of Archbishop Francis J. 
Spellman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress of Archbishop Francis J. Spellman 
to the American armed forces in north 
Africa as printed in the New York Times 
of March 15, 1943: 


Soldiers and sailors of the United States in 
north Africa, gladly do I accept your invita- 
tion to speak to you. For more than a week 
I have been in north Africa, visiting many 
places, traveling more than 2,000 miles, see- 
ing and meeting many of you under the 
varied conditions of military life. Tome you 
have been an inspiration and I consider these 
days that I have already spent with you and 
the days to come that I am still to be with 
you to be among the most sacred of my life. 

In these solemn circumstances when, as 
modern crusaders, you are working and fight- 
ing, living and dying, to preserve our Nation, 
our ideals, and our liberties, I have been 
thrilled beyond expression to observe the 
spirit of high resolve with which you are ani- 
mated and the unity of purpose that is every- 
where manifest among you. Your destiny is 
not alone to live protected in the folds of the 
Star-Spangled Banner and to sing in chorus 
its soul-stirring verses. Your vocation is 
something infinitely more noble and respon- 
sible, for you are writing again in imperish- 
able glory its immortal stanzas. 

“Then conquer we must for our cause it 
is just. And this be our motto—in God is 
our trust.” 

You are the sacred instruments of the trie 
umph of our cause, You are the example to 
Americans in the homeland, not alone in the 
firm belief in the justice of our struggle 
against a treacherous attack by a combina- 
tion of aggressor nations, but you are also an 
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example to your fellow Americans in your 
supreme faith in victory. 


FIGHTERS HAVE NO ILLUSIONS 


Your fellow American may have some illu- 
sions in regard to what that victory will cost. 
But it is no illusion to you who know full 
well and full seriously the cost. For part of 
the price of this precious victory has already 
been paid. It is true that all Americans both 
directly and indirectly must bear this cost. 
But yours is the greater and harder portion, 
though those you love and those who love 
you bear with you something of the pain, the 
honor, and the glory. 

With you first things come first. And 
therefore you know how that victory must 
come before the fruits of victory; and those 
who attempt to force the ripening of the 
fruits or snatch them prematurely may im- 
peril or retard victory itself. Likewise do you 
soldiers give us incentive in all things that 
are essential to the unity of our country. 

We Americans are diverse in many ways and 
divided in many matters—and probably in too 
many ways and in too many matters, and 
frequently all too acrimonious—but I belive 
that never before in our history have we 
Americans been more fervently united not 
only in love of our country but also in appre- 
ciation of it, in our faith in its destiny and 
the determination to do our utmost in her 
service. Your unity of purpose should be a 
good example to all your fellow Americans, 
that at home they may strive to live together 
with increasing mutual respect for one an- 
other and with a desire to be cooperative one 
with the other for the common good. 


OUR WAR AIMS ARE JUST 


Men of every racial and national origin com- 
pose the armed forces of the United States, 
and all are secure in their faith in victory 
and united in the hope that the end of that 
victory will be the achievement of a just and 
lasting peace. Our war aims and our peace 
aims are no secret. They have been stated 
again and again with utmost clarity and sin- 
cerity. 

On Lincoln’s birthday our President reaf- 
firmed them and said, “In our uncompromis- 
ing policy we mean no harm to the common 
people of Axis nations.” The President’s 
words on that occasion were but a reaffirma- 
tion of America’s undeviating attitudes and 
actions for the past half-century. In 1918, 
for example, when America had invitations to 
assume mandates and protectorates, Ameri- 
ca did not appropriate even a square inch of 
territory, and long before the outbreak of the 
present war the independence of the sover- 
eign Commonwealth of the Philippines was 
well on its way to realization. 

Likewise have we engaged to respect the 
territorial integrity of Spain and Portugal, 
and also have agreed not to remain longer 
in French North Africa than military exigen- 
cies require. The fact that imperialism is 
not an American war aim or peace aim is 
known to our allies, to our enemies, and to 
the world. We Americans ardently desire 
to retain our freedom, our own form of gov- 
ernment, our right to live, to worship, to 
work, to assemble, to trade, to express our- 
selves, to defend ourselves, to live at peace 
with God and with our neighbors. This is 
our strongest defense against totalitarian 
war aims. America’s war aims and peace 
aims will be the expressions and hopes of all 
treedom-living people. 


NATURAL RIGHTS RESPECTED 


The President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain have de- 
fined them and subscribed to them, and lead- 
ers of several other peoples have also sub- 
scribed to them. These objectives are the 
natural rights of man and express the desire 
of his conscience. They agree clearly with 
the traditional teaching of the church and 
are in accord with the Christian life and the 
elocutions of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 


One year ago this month, President Roose- 
velt wrote to you soldiers and sailors of the 
United States, members of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, telling you that you bore 
with you the hope and confidence, the grati- 
tude and prayers of your families, your fel- 
low citizens and your Commander in Chief. 
In that letter the President described Amer- 
ica as a God-fearing, courageous people which 
throughout its history had put freedom under 
God before all purposes. And it is true that 
your service draws its deepest significance 
and its greatest strength from God, for we 
believe that in serving your country in a just 
cause, you are also serving God. 

This, too, was also stated by President 
Roosevelt in a celebrated message on our 
freedom: “Storms from abroad,” the Presi- 
dent said, “directly challenge three institu- 
tions indispensable to Americans now as al- 
ways. The first is religion, itself the source 
of the other two, democracy and int-rna- 
tional good faith.” 

Religion, by teaching man his relationship 
to God, gives the individual a sense of his 
own dignity and teaches him to respect him- 
self by respecting his neighbor. And the 
abandonment of the teachings of religion in 
domestic life, in social life, in civic life, and 
in national and international life, has 
brought the world to the brink of chaos. The 
way back to peace with justice after victory 
is therefore in the same order. Personal 
righteousness, domestic integrity, social jus- 
tice, civic virtue, and national and interna- 
tional law and order. 


BELIEF IN GOD NOT ENOUGH 

To believe in God is not enough. We 
must live our lives as if we believed in Him, 
and not a few minutes of our lives, but all 
our lives. There are some who say they do 
not believe in God. The Old Testament and 
the New Testament call all men fools who do 
not know of God's existence. And to all 
soldiers who look upward into the dark, star- 
studded skies of Africa, the same skies into 
which St. Augustine gazed and in the same 
places in which he lived, I pray that Al- 
mighty God will give the same blessing and 
the same answer that He gave Augustine 
when the stars to his silent questioning 
answered: “We are not the God whom thou 
seekest—He made us.” 

Yes; the stars proclaim in luminous, un- 
eraseable language the existence of God, for 
they navigate the firmament in a certain, 
definite way, and the order in their move- 
ment presupposes an intelligence that can- 
not come from matter or from chance. And 
the first great cause to regulate celestial or- 
ders, who designated our bodies resulting 
from the union of a hundred other perfectly 
coordinated masterpieces we know by the 
name of God. Every fiber of our bodies, 
every power of our souls, proclaims the ex- 
istence of God, and to that God and Creator, 
our ultimate end, we wish to be faithful and 
loyal. 

Our Commander in Chief has told us that 
our soldiers in Tunisia are well trained and 
well equipped. We can be absolutely certain 
that they are conducting themselves bravely 
and effectively. Thus we are assured of. vie- 
tory, not only of our mighty might over our 
enemies, but also over the souls of all right- 
eous people because we shall keep our na- 
tional soul inviolate through our scrupulous 
adherence to national honor. We shall also 
keep our own individual souls in close union 
with God through our belief in Him, our sin- 
cere and complete love for Him, through 
repentance for our past sins because we have 
offended Him—who is goodness itself— 
through simple prayers and acts of faith, 
hope, loye, imploring God’s mercy on our 
souls. 


Thus in time and element shall we be for- 
ever and ever united to Him. 
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Aid to Schools 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on last Friday I introduced a 
bill (H. R. 2160) which would grant Fed- 
eral aid to the schools of this country 
during the war. This bill provides that 
the Federal Government shall make 
funds available to the States on the basis 
of the relative need for such funds, to 
enable the States to maintain our edu- 
cational system during the war. Thou- 
sands of American teachers, particularly 
from the rural areas, are leaving the 
classrooms; not because they wish to 
give up teaching; not because they do 
not see the tremendous importance of 
the teacher at the present time, but 
simply because they cannot live on the 
small salaries which the States and the 
local communities are able to pay to 
them. The income of the States and the 
local communities has, in many in- 
stances, been greatly reduced during the 
war because the taxable resources of 
the States and their political subdivisions 
have been curtailed, and because of the 
very great drain of Federal taxation. 

In this bill it is provided that during 
the war emergéncy the Federal Govern- 
ment will help the several States toward 
bringing the teachers’ salaries up to a 
basic. salary of $1,500. Surely no one 
can object to paying a professionally 
trained person who serves his commu- 
nity, as does a teacher, a minimum of 
$1,500. 

The bill also contains provisions to 
enable the local communities to feed 
their children where undernourishment 
exists; to provide school lunches for all 
children within any State who shall 
need them. Let me say emphatically 
that I do not believe that this is the 
time for any American to say that he 
would refuse to feed a hungry child be- 
cause the child goes to one type of school 
or another, This is ths time when the 
health of every American child is the con- 
cern of every loyal American citizen. 

Under the provisions of this bill it will 
also be possible for the advisory boards, 
which the bill sets up, to address them- 
selves to the question of school trans- 


. portation. The break-down of trans- 


portation facilities has caused a very 
acute hardship in some rural areas in 
this country and this problem deserves 
our immediate constructive aid. 

The bill safeguards the right of every 
child, regardless of race or creed, to share 
in its benefits. This, too, I believe is an 
American principle which cannot be 
ignored. 

The provisions of this bill have the 
indorsement of the American Federation 
of Labor, whose thousands of members 
throughout the country are concerned, 
not only with the immediate mainte- 
nance of our schools but with a program 
of saving the future for the American 
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child by preserving some of his funda- 
mental rights today. 

Nothing in the bill can be construed 
to extend any degree of control over our 
schools by the Federal Government. It 
only provides funds to enable the States 
and localities to carry on the most 
fundamental work of any democracy— 
the education of its rising generation. 


The Army Postal Service Is Meeting the 
Vital Problems of Handling the Mails 
for Our Soldiers All Over the World 


’ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
Jem of handling mail for our armed 
forces is recognized on every hand as 
one of the most vital tasks involved in 
this global war. 

The Army Postal Service, operating as 
a branch of the Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, is meeting this tremendous 
job with an ever-increasing efficiency as 
our military forces become larger and 
larger on the different battle fronts 
throughout the world. 

Just recently the Army has opened a 
new postal school at West Chester, Pa., 
for the purpose of training men in the 
art of handling the Army mail. On the 
occasion of the opening of this school an 
address was delivered by Col. W. A, Ken- 
yon, Deputy Director of the Army Postal 
Service. 

The address of Colonel Kenyon is so 
. timely and is so full of interesting infor- 
mation relative to the all-important 
problem of Army mail, that I am ask- 
ing unanimous consent to have this ad- 
dress printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, not 
long ago Capt. Burris C. Jackson of 
the Army postal service arranged a 
luncheon for a number of the members 
of this House at which time Lt. Col. 
Harold F. Ambrose, chief public rela- 
tions officer of the Army postal service, 
gave an explanation of some of the prob- 
lems and complications that are con- 
stantly arising to keep the mail flowing 
to our soldiers everywhere. The remarks 
of Colonel Ambrose cleared up many 
points for the benefit of those present, 
and the meeting was very constructive. 

Captain Jackson, formerly president 
of the Texas Postmasters Association and 
a vice president of the national associa- 
tion, has also been very helpful to Mem- 
bers of Congress from my State in ex- 
plaining the huge workings of the Army 
postal service, which has been appre- 
ciated. 

Colonel Kenyon’s address should be 
read by every Member of the Congress as 
it will aid them in answering the many 


letters that come from constituents re- 
lating to mail moving to and from our 
armed forces. 

The address of Colonel Kenyon fol- 
lows: 

To have this opportunity of taking part 
with the student body and faculty of the 
State Teachers College and the citizens of 
West Chester in these ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the opening of the Army’s new 
postal school is a distinct honor and privilege. 

This is, indeed, an auspicious occasion for 
the Army postal service. 

With the opening here today of enlisted 
branch No. 9 of the Army administration 
schools on the campus of the West Chester 
State Teachers College, the Army has reached 
a new and significant milestone in the matter 
of Army postal service. 

Utilizing the buildings and facilities of this 
well-known teachers college, the War Depart- 
ment, starting today, will train American sol- 
diers for the very specialized task of handling 
Army mail throughout the world. 

To this splendid campus every 2 weeks will 
be assigned 125 enlisted men with a postal 
background gained in civil life. Here they 
will round out their basic military training 
with special studies of the various and com- 
plex functions of the Army’s own postal serv- 
ice, which is today in operation at every point 
in the world where American troops are 
serving. ° 

This postal branch of the Army adminis- 
tration schools is the first such school for 
enlisted men ever to be established. Only 
enlisted men who receive a postal classifica- 
tion upon entrance into the Army will be 
selected for the 6-weeks course which will be 
provided. They will come here to enlisted 
branch No. 9 of the Army administration 
schools only after they have completed the 
major portion of their basic military train- 
ing at the various Army camps throughout 
the country. 

The importance of this latest development 
in the matter of supplying the best possible 
mail service to American soldiers in time of 
war cannot be over emphasized, 

From the earliest days of the Republic down 
to the current fighting in Tunisia and the 
southwest Pacific, the United States Govern- 
ment has exerted every effort to provide good 
postal service to American troops in time of 
war. Gen. George Washington made special 
provision for mail service to the Continental 
Armies which he commanded. During the 
Civil War special arrangements for keeping 
the mails moving to and from the men at the 
front were made. Still later, in World War 
No. 1, an Army postal organization went into 
France with the American Expeditionary 
Forces and delivered the mails to our troops 
im western Europe until long after the 
Armistice had been signed. 

In World War No. 2, elaborate plans for 
the providing of an Army postal service were 
laid long before the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. As far back as the spring of 1940 
when the Army was expanding on such a 
scale as to permit large maneuvers in various 
parts of the country, the ground work for the 
present Army postal service was laid. 

It was at that time, March of that year to 
be exact, that the Secretary of War and the 
Postmaster General drew up a joint agree- 
ment providing for the establishment of an 
Army postal service and defining the func- 
tions of the two Departments in the matter 
of providing mail service to soldiers in time of 
war. 

With that agreement providing the basic 
pattern of the present Army postal service 
and benefiting by the experience gained from 
handling the Army mails in the last war, the 
Army postal service is today according the 
finest mail service that has ever been provided 
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by any nation to its soldiers under conditions 
of war, 

Never þefore in all history has any postal 
organization, either civilian or military, been 
confronted with the tremendous and complex 
tasks with which the Army postal service has 
had to cope. 

In the previous conflicts in which the 
United States has been engaged, the actual 
theaters of operation had been very much 
localized compared to the present scope of 
global warfare. 

In World War No. 1 it was necessary to pro- 
vide mail service to and from a theater of 
operations which for the most part comprised 
only western Europe, Today, on the other 
hand, mails are being moved to and from 
American forces from Iceland and Alaska in 
the north around the world’s equatorial 
reaches and to far-away Australia and In- 
dia. Scattered in between these far-flung 
areas are whole continents and hundreds of 
islands on which American soldiers are sta- 
tioned. Nevertheless, regardless of how re~- 
mote the area or how inaccessible a tiny 
island outpost may be, the Army postal serv- 
ice is dispatching and receiving mail to and 
from our troops at these distant points. 
Whereas in World War No. 1 the American 
Expeditionary Forces were less than 4,000 
miles from the United States mainland, sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of troops overseas 
today are serving thousands of miles farther 
from home. 

Owing to the vast distances involved and 
to intensity of sybmarine warfare on the 
high seas, the problem of getting surface 
mails over these hazardous sea lanes has 
been a difficult one. The necessity of boats 
carrying mail-sailing in convoys, and the 
circuitous routes followed by the latter in an 
effort to avoid enemy action have increased 
considerably the time consumed in trans- 
porting thousands of tons of surface mails 
overseas, 

With cargo space on airplanes at a premi- 
um, it has not been possible to dispatch as 
much mail by air as we would like to have 
done. As a means of meeting this latter 
problem, however, we have adopted the new 
V-mail system of transporting letters over- 
seas on rolls of film following which they are 
reproduced and delivered individually to the 
soldier. 

This latter method alone has resulted in a 
saving of 98 percent in cargo space and has 
the added feature of being the safest method 
of overseas postal service yet devised. The 
reason for this is that the original letters are 
held at the ports of embarkation until the 
film has safely arrived overseas. Should the 
plane carrying V-mail film be brought down 
by enemy action or should it meet with acci- 
dent, it is possible to replace the first films 
by reprocessing the original letters and re- 
dispatching them overseas. 

A striking example of this safety factor in 
V-mail was had less than 2 weeks ago with 
the crash of the Atlantic Clipper at Lisbon, 
Portugal, when 176,000 V-mail letters on rolls 
of film were lost. Within 48 hours the origi- 
nals in New York were reprocessed and sent 
on their way across the Atlantic by another 
plane. Had this been any other type mail 
than V-mail these letters could not have 
been replaced. 

We can have some idea of the magnitude 
of Army postal operations today when we 
pause to consider that between fifteen and 
twenty million individual letters are being 
dispatched overseas every week to American 
soldiers throughout the world. It is hardly 
necessary for me to point out the many 
problems which this involves under adverse 
trying circumstances of total war, 

Army post offices located at key points in 
all overseas sectors where American troops 
are serving are today providing the same 
postal facilities to the American soldier which 
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are available here at your own West Chester 
post office. 

It is with a view to providing outstanding 
personnel with a background of postal ex- 
perience gained in civilian life and rounded 
out with a course in the Army’s own postal 
school that this new postal branch of the 
Army administration schools has been set up 
here at West Chester State Teachers College. 

The enlisted men who complete this 6- 
week course will then be assigned to Army 
post offices and Army postal units throughout 
the world, and by the very nature of their 
past experience and completion of the pre- 
scribed subjects at this school they will be 
in a position to meet every postal contin- 
gency that can and does arise from day to 
day in time of war. 

These men will be an integral and vital 
part of the Army postal system which op- 
erates from the United States to every 
theater of the war. The Army postal serv- 
ice, in keeping abreast with modern mobile 
warfare which makes advances of 50 to 100 
miles a matter of but a few hours, is provid- 
ing mail service right up to the front lines 
in all combat areas, 

When the great American Expeditionary 
Force landed on the shores of north Africa on 
the morning of last November 8, complete 
Army postal-service units went ashore with 
the first troops. From that day forward they 
were providing mail service to the front lines. 
On the other side of the world in the jungles 
of New Guinea and on the islands of the 
Solomons other Army postal units were pro- 
viding mail service to American troops in 
those combat areas. 

Ever recognizing the receipt of a letter 
from home as one of the most important of 
all factors in a soldier’s morale, the War De- 
partment is today exerting every effort and 
energy at its command to provide the most 
expeditious mail service possible to our 
troops. Every convoy leaving American ports 
has thousands of pounds of mail stowed away 
and Army planes winging their way from the 
United States across the world’s new, war- 
created air lanes have their cargo of soldier 
mail aboard, mostly in the form of V mail. 

If this new postal school here at the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers College in West Ches- 
ter can accomplish or bring about in some 
degree the providing of outstanding person- 
nel for the handling of soldiers’ mail 
throughout the world, it will have in some 
small manner fulfilled its primary purpose. 

That this school will do much to improv- 
ing the Army postal-service operations in the 
future I have no doubt, That it will become 
an increasingly important phase of the basic 
Army postal-service operation, I likewise have 
no doubt. 

To this first group I extend a hearty wel- 
come and wish to convey to you on behalf of 
the Army postal service my best wishes for 
success in the specialized task of handling 
the mail which has been assigned to you by 
the Army and for which you will receive your 
postal training here on this campus. 


A Reply to Martin Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD J. McMURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a speech delivered over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System at 
10:30 p. m., on March 11, 1943, by Dr. 


Reinhold Niebuhr, professor of applied 
Christianity at the Union Theological 
Seminary, national chairman of the 
Union for Democratic Action: 


In an address over the radio a week ago 
Representative Martin Dries sought to justify 
the work of the so-called Dies committee, 
which presumably investigates un-American 
activities, against the rising tide of criticism 
against it. He speaks of powerful forces of 
propaganda and certain radio commentators 
who seek to discredit his work, and attributes 
opposition to him to subversive forces in 
America, 

The real fact is that opposition to MARTIN 
Dries springs from a wholesome respect for 
the validity of an ancient and hallowed com- 
mandment of the moral law. The law reads: 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.” It is unfortunately a human 
tendency to tell lies about opponents in the 
heat of political and other controversies. One 
purpose of government is to set up juridical 
institutions which carefully sift truth from 
falsehood by ordered procedures and im- 
partial inquiries. When these institutions 
become themselves perverted and are made 
into instruments of untruthful propaganda 
the sanctity of government itself is under- 
mined. The lies which are told under the 
authority of governmental quasi-judicial in- 
stitutions are more potent lies than those 
told by individuals. This is what makes the 
Dies committee so dangerous to the integrity 
of government itself. It has consistently and 
perversely defied the commandment “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness” and sought to 
give this defiance the aura of governmental 
authority. 

The Dies committee has never seriously in- 
vestigated anything. The committee’s chief 
brain and research director is a self-confessed 
former fellow traveler who was a tool of 
various Communist organizations. He even 
wrote a book with the title “Confessions of 
a Fellow Traveller.“ The primary interest 
of Mr. Dres and the majority of his commit- 
tee is to embarrass the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. In his perverse ignorance he regards 
all the necessary measures of Government 
for the control of economic life in wartime 
as bureaucracy; and in his simple mind bu- 
reaucracy is identical with fascism. As Sec- 
retary Ickes has observed, he has uncovered 
no Nazis or Fascists. When the criticism of 
his lack of interest in the really subversive 
elements in this country became embarrass- 
ing he finally produced a report which con- 
tained nothing but well-known facts about 
Nazi and Japanese activities. 

All the recent reports of the Dies commit- 
tee have been issued without public hearings 
and even without a meeting of the commit- 
tee. “The methods employed by the com- 
mittee,” said a Member of Congress, Mr. 
Sabowskt, of Michigan, “have been such that 
they have given rise to doubts as to the 
stability of justice and of the great American 
principle of fair play.” In the recent debate 
on the continuance of the committee the 
great majority of Members of Congress who 
spoke at all, spoke against its continuance. 
The committee was continued nevertheless 
because as one Member, Mr. Gates, of Minne- 
sota, confessed, “we are afraid to vote our 
honest convictions, because of the miscon- 
ceptions and the false impression which that 
committee through abundant publicity has 
built up in the American public.” 

The reports were not only issued without 
public hearings and without meetings of the 
committee, but efforts of persons who were 
traduced in the reports of the committee to 
secure a fair hearing in an effort to refute 
the charges brought against them, fell on 
deaf ears. Mr. Dres could not afford to have 
his false charges publicly challenged. - Repre- 
sentative Voornis of California, himself a 
member of the committee, opposed its con- 
tinuance in the recent debate and declared: 
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“I have seen the committee become more 
and more a political instrument of definite 
conservative ideas and less and less a digni- 
fied, impartial, and effective congressional 
committee. For when a committee includes 
people loyal to their country but whose opin- 
ions simply disagree with those of a majority 


of the members of the committee, on a list 


of those to be proscribed and accused, then 
such action becomes dangerous to democracy 
itself instead of an exposure of un-American 
activities.” 

The fruits of the completely unjuriuical 
procedure of the Dies committee, its perverse 
disregard of all rules of judicial honesty and 
impartiality, are now quite apparent. The 
fruits are the mockery of justice, a fantastic 
perversion of the sanctity of government, par- 
ticularly the judicial function of government. 

Thus in the most recent Dies report a list 
of 39 alleged Communists and Communist 
sympathizers was given. Ironically the list 
contained some of the best known anti- 
Communists in the labor and liberal move- 
ment. A man was listed who consistently 
fought the Communists for years in the 
perioc of organization for the unemployed 
during the depression. Two well-known 
Negro anti-Communists were mentioned. A 
high official of the War Production Board, 
whose probity is vouched for by Donald Nel- 
son and Henry Kaiser, was traduced. Rep- 
resentative WILL Roczns, Jr., called attention 
in Congress to the name of a soldier who is 
now serving his country as a paratrooper. 
A gentleman in Pittsburgh was included in 
the list for some unknown reason. His po- 
litical activity had consisted in support of 
the Committee for Non-Participation in 
Japanese Aggression, a committee of which 
Secretary Stimson was honorary president. 
A representative from Pennsylvania declared 
“My people resent such unfair innuendoes 
and misstatements of fact.“ 

Last summer the Dies committee presented 
a special report on an organization of which 
I am the national chairman, the Union for 
Democratic Action. We were presented as 
a Communist-front organization, though the 
real and avowed purpose of our organization 
was to fight all forms of totalitarianism, 
Communist and Fascist, and we demanded a 
pledge of opposition to both forms of totali- 
tarianism of our members. In the days 
when the Nazi-Soviet pact had suddenly 
persuaded the Communists that this was an 
imperialist war and prompted them to make 
common cause with the isolationists, a posi- 
tion from which they suddenly shifted 
again when Hitler invaded Russia, we were 
particularly active in challenging the Com- 
munists in labor and liberal circles. We were 
interventionist in foreign politics and lib- 
eral in domestic politics, broadly speaking, 
in support of the Roosevelt administration in 
both foreign and domestic affairs. This was 
our avowed position. The Daily Worker de- 
clared that we “were linked to the Govern- 
ment, tied to the war machine, faithful to 
capital and a menace to the labor move- 
ment.” We were the “fifth column of the 
Wall Street empire.” 

But the Dies committee insisted we were 
Communists. The reason was simple. We 
had actually had the nerve to publish the 
voting records of all incumbent Congress- 
men, and even suggested that some of those 
Congressmen, including several members of 
the Dies committee itself, should be voted 
down by the electorate. This democratic 
activity was considered subversive by the Dies 
committee, which means that if any of you 
who are listening to my remarks criticize your 
Congressmen, you are engaging in an activ- 
ity subversive of parliamentary government. 
In an effort to prove that we were Commun- 
ists, the committee went to the most fan- 
tastic lengths in perverting the truth. They 
published a chart purporting to show our 
connections with Communist organizations, 
In my own case, I was credited with member- 
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ship in four organizations. To three of these 
I had never belonged. From the fourth, the 
American Student Union, I resigned when the 
Communists gainer control of it. 

I might mention a particularly flagrant 
case of bearing false witness in that report. 
Dr. George Counts, president at that time of 
the American Federation of Teachers and on 
the executive board of our Union for Demo- 
cratic Action, had become known throughout 
the whole liberal world because he had been 
the leader of the movement to free the teach- 
ers’ union of Communist control. This did 
not deter the Dies committee from branding 
him as a Communist sympathizer. So one 
could go on and on in exposing the falseness 
and the baseness of the Dies investigation of 
un-American activities. I say it is base as well 
as false because the mistakes it makes are 
so glaring, the accusations so preposterous 
that even its slipshod method of alleged in- 
vestigation could not account for the errors 
it commits. Some of them must be inten- 
tional. In the case of Mr. Dies and his com- 
mittee the purpose i usually to embarrass the 
administration. I could not help but smile 
ironically when I found that I had been listed 
as a member of an organization of which Mr. 
Dres’ research director, Mr. J. B. Matthews, 
was once president and which I refused to 
join, despite his entreaties, not because it 
was Communist but because I thought Com- 
munist influence too dominant in it. The 
organization was in fact liquidated in the 
process of following the tortuous “party- 
line.” 

Whatever we may say about these ludicrous 
antics of the Communists in the past, it is a 
fact that at the moment they are loyal to 
the war effort and that there are many - 
Fascist and anti-Semitic organizations which 
are not. And Mr. Dies has done nothing to 
expose these subversive influences. 

But this glaring inconsistency, however im- 
portant, pales into insignificance in com- 
parison with the general dishonesty of the 
whole Dies procedure. Bearing false witness 
is an infraction of the moral law. Bearing 
false witness under the cover of institutions 
designed to guard the truth is a perversion of 
government. It is so dangerous a corruption 
of the sanctity of government that honest 
democrats of whatever political persuasion 
must do all in their power to eliminate such 
a corruption from our body politic. Mr. Dres 
himself is unimportant, but his committee 
Incarnates for the moment a peril to democ- 
racy. The people of America must under- 
stand this peril and the Congress must sum- 
mon up the courage to destroy it. 


Absenteeism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence, from the Washington 
Evening Star of March 13, 1943: 


Move To FoG ABSENTEEISM ISSUE SrEN—Con- 
GRESS ROLL CALL, 10 PERCENT Missine, USED 
AS SMOKE SCREEN 

(By David Lawrence) 

In a transparent attempt to becloud the 
issue, new dealers now are saying that ab- 
senteeism in industry isn’t so bad because, 
after all, 10 percent of Congress is customarily 
reported as “absent.” 


But the New Deal spokesmen have over- 
looked the fact that absence from a roll call 
in Congress does not constitute absence from 
legislative work. Anybody who is at all fa- 
miliar with the duties of a Senator or Repre- 
sentative knows that a Congressman spends 
as much time as he can off the floors of Con- 
gress because he has more pressing duties 
elsewhere in connection with his public office. 

Thus, every Senator and Representative 
must answer thousands of letters from con- 
stituents. And if he doesn’t dictate personal 
letters or seem to be giving personal atten- 
tion to the requests that people back home 
make, they—who are his true bosses and em- 
ployers—feel that he isn’t earning his salary. 

The Senator and Representative today must 
often go to the executive agencies for the in- 
formation with which to answer the requests 
of his constituents. He must spend time in 
his office giving interviews to the constituents 
who come to Washington to discuss pending 


legislation. 
COMMITTEE WORK 


Many committees are in session in the 
morning hours, and sometimes these extend 
into the afternoon. Committee work usually 
takes from 10 o’clock in the morning to 1 
o'clock. Then the Congressman or Senator 
must decide whether he will let all his office 
mail go and take his seat on the floor to listen 
to debate or whether he will go to his desk, 
in either the House or the Senate Office 
Building, and see callers or answer mail or 
look up data in preparation for next day's 
committee work, 

In order to keep Members informed, the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is published. This 
contains every syllable spoken on the floor of 
the Senate and House every day plus the 
extension of TES whereby exhibits and 
miscellaneous data are often 
printed to eg oral speeches. The 
Recorp likewise prints excerpts from com- 
mittee reports, which, for the most part, are 
separately printed and give the 
Members an opportunity to study the work of 
committees other than those of which he 
may be a member. 

Why should the Representative or Senator 
spend his valuable time listening to spoken 
words on subjects not of direct interest to 
him when he can read the same in a verba- 
tim record the next day? Why should he 
who has interests in an agricultural State, for 
example, spend his time listening to a tech- 
nical discussion on oil drilling or mining 
when there may be no oil wells or mines in 
his district? He can read all he needs to 
know about it in the RECORD. 


ROLL CALL OR VOTE? 


But, it will be asked, should the Senator or 
Representative not be present at a roll Call 
or vote? Not necessarily. Many a measure 
is slated for passage by voice vote or by ove - 
whelming majority. Many a measure occa- 
sions little dissent, and it is immaterial 
whether it passes by a 50-vote majority in 
the House, for instance, or by 150 votes. 

The Senator and Representative can sit in 
his office and if a roll call is demanded he 
is notified by bells that ring loudly in the 
corridors of all the congressional office build- 
ings. Generally speaking, he knows before- 
hand what bill is scheduled to be voted upon 
each day. If it is not a measure of concern 
to his district and there is little opposition to 
it and he favors it anyway, there is no point 
in attending a roll call. To call the roll— 
to go from office to the floor and then back 
again—sometimes consumes at least a half 
hour's time. 

Nor is a Member of Congress guilty of ab- 
senteeism if he goes back periodically to 
his district to consult his constituents. 

It is a safe assumption that if the hours 
worked cn his tasks and duties as a Member 
of the National Legislature were the criterion, 
there would be a 110-percent record for Con- 
gress. Certainly the Members do not get 
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time-and-a-half payment for hours over 40 
per week, and they don’t get paid at all for 
the many expenses they must incur in line 
of duty in buying lunches or dinners for visit- 
ing constituents, 

To compare the statistical record of roll- 
call absences with absenteeism in industry is 
to smear Congress and draw a smoke screen 
over the New Deal’s encouragement of an 
attitude of irresponsibility on the part of 
workers in industry, which is the real cause 
of absenteeism. 


Pay-As-You-Go Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


CLARINDA PUBLISHING Co., 
Clarinda, Iowa, March 12, 1943. 
Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, 

Dran Mr. JENSEN: In a telegram to you I 
stated in effect that it is my opinion as a tax- 
payer that Congress may be losing sight of 
the objective a majority of taxpayers would 
want in the p pay-as-you-go legisla- 
tion. It stated that while we are fully aware 
we must pay the taxes, we cannot and do not 
so much look for relief from the income tax 
as we do look for and hope for relief from the 
income task. 

News of proceedings in Washington led me 
to fear that the outcome may be more com- 
plication instead of relief from that very 
thing. It is this hope for the simplification 
of tax payments for the average citizen, un- 
accustomed to the intricate details of expert 
accountancy, that gave the Rumi plan imme- 
diate favor among all my associates—I have 
found none objecting to that plan so far as 
it was explained to the public in the press. 
Now, Mr. JENSEN, you are on the scene there 
and I believe your judgment as to the specific 
merits of the bill at hand will be more com- 
petent than ours out here, but agai. let me 
suggest that no change is desired that would 
increase the task of making annual or pe- 
riodic reports by the general public (indi- 
viduals). I have talked with lawyers, and 
even they agree with me, for they are over- 
whelmed with day and night work trying to 
keep up with the demand from clients for 
assistance. The average person—tliterate as 
Americans may be—simply is not capable of 
correctly filling out the intricate blanks, or is 
too busy trying to make the money to meet 
our strenuous living costs and these taxes. 

We in Iowa have been well satisfied with 
our sales-tax system; I do not recall ever 
hearing complaints about it since the first 
few weeks of becoming accustomed to it, It 
is the least troublesome of methods, and our 
experience with it may be one of the influ- 
ences that made us favor the Ruml plan or 
some similar plan if it would do away with 
the end-of-year annoyance of dizzy blanks 
for the common people. 

Isn't it possible that solving this problem 
for us may also reduce somewhat the terrific 
overburden of personnel necessary to record 
and check and enforce the present income 
tax plan? 

In respect for your 9 a 


. CASWELL, 
Business Manager, N ‘Publishing Co. 
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The Roosevelt Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD J. McMURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. MCMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter from a 
distinguished Republican from the First 
District of Kansas. I respectfully call 
this letter to the attention of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. LaMBERTSON] : 


To the Roosevelt Boys and the Congress of 
the United States: 

GENTLEMEN: Many of the folks in the First 
District of Kansas weren't surprised when 
their Congressman, W. P. LAMBERTSON, un- 
leashed his blast at the Roosevelt boys. 
Mr. LAMBERTSON was only running “true to 
form.” 

The writer o this letter is a First District 
Republican—one that has never voted for 
anyone except a Republican for either Gov- 
ernor or President—-but has never voted for 
LAMBERTSON. 

During the primary campaign last sum- 
mer the writer asked Mr. LAMBERTSON why 
he had given the Axis more support and com- 
fort than any other Kansan. His reply was, 
“I don't like the English or Russians.” 

No; Mr. LAMBERTSON hasn’t any use for the 
Roosevelt boys, the Russian boys, the Eng- 
lish boys, or anyone else that’s fighting the 
Axi 


8. 

By the way, someone might ask Mr. Lam- 
BERTSON why his own boy had time to take 
$125 a week working at Fort Riley last year 
but is now sticking close to the farm, safe 
from the draft. 

Perhaps you'll ask why LAMBERTSON’s per- 
ennial return tc office. First, because he 
always gets out a third man in the primary 
to split the protest vote against him; second, 
because the overwhelming Republican press 
wants to bet on a sure winner and be in on 
the “gravy jobs” when a Republican becomes 
President again. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. T. Larson, 
Wamego, Kans. 


Patriotic Americans Will Plant Victory 
Gardens This Year To Help in the 


Food Production Program To Help Win 
the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican public this year as never before is 
called upon to cooperate in the produc- 
tion of food. Almost every one of us, 
regardless of age, will be able to assist 
somehow in the planning of a victory 
garden and then doing the job. 

A goal of 18,000,000 victory gardens 
has been set for 1943, the Department of 


Agriculture has announced. The help of 
every able person in every town, city and 
suburban area is needed to meet this 
goal, 

A victory garden is everyone’s direct 
contribution to the war effort. Our 
farmers are working long hours with the 
biggest food production in history, even 
though they are greatly handicapped be- 
cause of shortage of labor, farm machin- 
ery, parts, and equipment. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
universal interest in victory gardens this 
year. These gardeners are expected to 
make an important contribution to the 
Nation’s food supply. The Department, 
therefore, is urging that gardens be well 
planned and cared for. Those who have 
a sunny plot 30 by 50, or even smaller, at 
home are asked to do their gardening 
there if the soil is reasonably good. It is 
suggested that others make every effort 
to get a plot in a community garden. 


Food production is war work this year— 


H. W. Hochbaum, chairman of the 
Federal Government Victory Garden 
Committee, said. 

Food needs of our armed forces and our 
allies are greater than last year and it is very 
doubtful that commercial growers can supply 
the great varieties of vegetables that we have 
had in the past— 


He added. 

The Department of Agriculture is re- 
ceiving tens of thousands of letters daily 
from people who want information on 
victory gardens, 

Members of Congress, both on the 
House and Senate side, are cooperating 
with the Government and with the public 
in this great victory-garden campaign. 
They, too, are receiving thousands of 
requests from their districts back home. 

Many very interesting and helpful 
publicatious are available without 
charge, and these may be secured by 
writing to either one of the two United 
States Senators from your home State, 
or to the Congressman representing 
your district. 

The following publications are avail- 
able free for the asking: Victory Gardens, 
The City Home Garden, The Farm Gar- 
den, Diseases and Insects of Garden 
Vegetables, Disease-Resistant Varieties 
of Vegetables for the Home Garden, 
Hotbeds and Cold-Frames. Get to know 
the name of your district’s United States 
Representative in Congress and just 
write a letter or card, requesting any or 
all of the bulletins mentioned. 

Here is some good advice from the 
Department of Agriculture: 

Victory-garden vegetables can be only 
as good as the plot they have to grow 
in, United States Department of Agri- 
culture garden authorities say. Selection 
of space for the growing of vegetables— 
whether it be part of the family lot, a 
neighboring vacant lot, or in a com- 
munity garden—deserves careful consid- 
eration. : 

The victory gardener wants beautiful 
crops, crops that are full of flavor and 
health-protecting vitamins and minerals. 
Vegetables grown under unfavorable 
conditions are apt to be poorly developed, 
lacking in flavor, and of little nutritive 
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value. The garden plot should be fertile, 
sunny, free from competing tree roots, 
and well drained. Heavy clays are 
harder to work, and root crops seldom 
develop satisfactorily in them. A site, 
convenient to the family dwelling, where 
spare time can be turned to the care of 
the garden, is much to be preferred over 
one at a distance, even though it may be 
larger. 

The demand for vegetable seeds on 
the part of prospective victory garden- 
ers has taken on unprecedented propor- 
tions. The rush to buy vegetable seeds— 
a rush aggravated by the desire of house- 
wives to plant vegetables for home can- 
ning with which to supplement the fam- 
ily food supply—has been going on a 
month to 6 weeks earlier than usual. 

To be of further assistance to those 
who are planning victory gardens, I am 
pleased to reproduce an excellent article 
entitled “War in Your Back Yard,” by 
David Burpee, an authority on seeds and 
gardening. This excellent article was 
published in This Week magazine, which 
each Sunday is distributed with many 
of the larger daily newspapers in the 
country. The article, which follows, was 
published in the issue of January 31, 
1943: 


Our first year of all-out war has brought 
some drastic changes in gardening, Ameri- 
cans are gardening as never before, partly be- 
cause rationed travel means more time to 
dig in the backyard, partly because we know 
we have a serious food-producing task on 
our hands. The war is jerking us back to 
the soil. It is likewise revolutionizing our 
gardening habits. Here is what is happen- 
ing: 

Vegetables versus flowers: In wartime there 
is an inevitable swing to vegetables. Since 
1919, nearly all home gardeners have ordered 
their flower seeds first, then appended the 
vegetable seed selections somewhat as an 
afterthought. Last year, the reverse was true. 
The quantity of vegetable seed ordered by 
home gardeners nearly doubled. 

Heretofore, orders for flower seed have ta- 
pered off in war years. But in this war, 
orders for flower seed are up slightly, too. 
This puzzled me until I saw hundreds of war 
gardens last summer in back yards that were 
untilled the year before. In most of them 
flowers were growing usually in borders 
around the vegetable plot. 

“Our sons are at war, so we grow flowers 
along with our vegetable to cheer us up,” one 
mother told me. Tens of thousands of fami- 
lies are doing that. 

Fashions in flowers: In the flower depart- 
ment, the swing is back to the old-fashioned, 
bright-colored stand-bys, such as zinnias, 
marigolds, petunias, particularly in the dwarf 
varieties that take little space and yield many 
blossoms. There is a boom in the flowers 
that blossom in patriotic colors, notably 
sweet peas, larkspur, asters, 

Already the war has brought about more 
natural habits in gardening. For the past 
2 decades many Americans gardened for 
show, with emphasis on exotic plants, rock 
gardens, and other frills. Now most of this 
“parlor” gardening has disappeared—along 
with the hired gardener. We are doing our 
own digging, and we are getting more from 
the soil in blossoms as well as food. 

Accent on vitamins: Today's home vege- 
table gardens reflect significant changes in 
American eating habits. During World War 
No. 1 there was a demonstration food garden 
in Union Square in the heart of New York. 
The thousands who came to ask questions 
were interested mainly in growing potatoes, 
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corn, beans, squash—the quantity vegetables. 
In this war, the same gardeners are planting 
the green-leaf vegetables, such as chard, 
spinach, turnips, and beets (grown for the 
tops as much as for the roots), green celery 
and the green-leaf types of lettuce. All these 
are vitamin vegetables. This is woman's 
touch in today’s war gardens. 

Cooperative gardening: Last year there 
were over 1,200 garden projects sponsored by 
large industrial concerns, and even more 
group gardens inspired by schools or other 
community effort. This year there will be 
still more. We can't have too many. Wit- 
ness what an intelligently worked commu- 
nity garden program can yield: Early in 1942 
the Firestone Co., at Akron, Ohio, offered free 
seed and a plowed 50-by-80-foot plot to em- 
ployees. Sixteen hundred workers accepted 
the offer. Seed worth $475 yielded $63,700 
worth of vegetables. That is gardening to 
beat Hitler. 

School children, too, are tilling the soil. 
Many schools had their own truck gardens 
last year, grew all the vegetables used for 
pupils’ lunches, canned the surplus for use 
this winter, Hundreds of additional schcols 
will start such gardens this spring, adding 
their share to America’s food drive. 

Seed for the world: Americans must divide 
not only their food but their seed supply with 
their allies. The largest buyer of seeds in 
history is the Lend-Lease Authority. So 
urgent was the need last spring, military 
authorities diverted cargo planes to fly essen- 
tial seeds to Russia. The seed farms of this 
country are now food arsenals of the democ- 
racies. The seed industry, like others, is 
faced with an acute labor shortage at the 
very time it is called upon to double produc- 
tion. Women and girls have replaced men 
on the seed farms. We will have seed, but 
none to waste. 

Before the war there were certain stand-bys 
of the vegetable garden whose seed we could 
not grow in competition with Europe. They 
were the varieties calling for much hand 
labor, notably cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 
and spinach. Now, with new techniques, 
American seed growers can produce these 
seeds, too. 

Bread-and-butter gardens: Seedsmen have 
been swamped with letters from home gar- 
deners. Veterans want to know why they 
can't always get the varieties of seed they se- 
lected; beginners want to know what to plant. 

To the former, my advice is, give your 
seedsman some leeway. There may be a 
shortage of a certain variety. You can get 
carrot seed, or beets, or turnips, but you 
may not always get the kind you want. 

To beginners: Start with the bread-and- 
butter vegetables—beets, carrots, cabbage, 
turnips, beans, onions, chard, lettuce—all 
vegetables you can plant as soon as frost dan- 
ger is past. Replant frequently for new crops 
maturing well into the fall. And don’t over- 
look the vegetables that will winter in the 
ground—such as oyster plant (salsify), pars- 
nips, Scotch kale. 

There is a war boom in seed for double-duty 
vegetables: Turnips, whose tops are rich in 
vitamins and even more edible than their 
roots; red-stalked chard, which is both deco- 
rative and a vitamin green comparable to 
spinach in taste; celtuce, a new plant from 
China in the lettuce family, with leaves that 
make crisp salad when the plants are young 
and whose stalks cook up like celery when 
the plant matures; tomatoes, which the hy- 
bridizers have remodeled to compare with 
citrus products in essential vitamins. Then 
there are the edible soybeans, the most nu- 
tritious of all vegetables, yielding up to 40 
percent in protein and 20 percent in fat. 

Exit lawns: In World War No. 1 Americans 
dug up lawns, tennis courts, parks, and 
planted vegetables so enthusiastically and 
indiscriminately that they wasted tons of 
precious seed. This time, when war over- 
whelmed us, we had no seed to waste. The 


United States Department of Agriculture put 
the brakes on war gardens except in rural and 
suburban areas, where people already had ex- 
perience in preparing the soil. Lawns were 
not spaded up. 

But this spring, with our food shortage 
more critical than we dreamed it could be, 
more and more of our lawns are expected to 
be turned into vegetable plots. Fortunately, 
there is no better soil for most vegetables 
than a spaded-under sod, rich in humus, 
And when the war is over, the vegetable gar- 
den, replanted to grass, will make a lawn 
more luxuriant than the original. That is 
one of Nature's unexpected compensations. 


Smaller War Plants Division of the War 
Production Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as I have criticized some of our 
governmental agencies for their ineffec- 
tiveness, I think it is only fair that I 
should also insert in the RECORD an in- 
stance where they have accomplished 
good results: I am, therefore, quoting a 
letter from Vasco Electrical Manufac- 
turing Co., as follows: 


Vasco ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 17, 1943. 
Congressman Norris POULSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: In view of the invaluable 
service rendered to ourselves and other 
smaller manufacturers in the pro- 
duction of war materials for the United States 
Government, we suggest that recognition be 
given the Smaller War Plants Division of the 
War Production Board, under the leadership 
of Lou Holland, by introducing into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD evidence of their accom- 
plishments. 

We were certifled to the War Production 
Board as a small distressed war plant by 
Mr. J. A. Handin, of the Production Service 
and Smaller War Plants Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, Los Angeles office. We were 
given invaluable assistance in Washington 
by Mr. L. E. Rush, Chief of the Production 
Service and Smaller War Plants Division, and 
excellent cooperation from Mr. John Mikesell, 
also of the War Production Board. 

Through the efforts of the Smaller War 
Plants Division we secured a prime contract 
with the United States Navy Department, 
which otherwise would have gone to a manu- 
facturer on the east coast who was well sup- 
plied with contracts and had a large backlog 
of orders, This action on the part of the 
Smaller War Plants Division enabled us to 
continue the operation of our plant and fa- 
cilitate deliveries to the west coast destina- 
tions, as required by the Navy Department. 
Our prime contract, No. NxXSS23506, 
amounted to approximately $45,000, which is 
at least 60 days’ work. 

In view of the foregoing and other instances 
where small war plants have been kept busy, 
we sincerely hope that a permanent record is 
made of the achievements of the Smaller War 
Plants Division of the War Production Board. 

Respectfully yours, 5 
R 


C. PERSONS, 
Vice President. 
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Letter to the Seventy-eighth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter to the 
Seventy-eighth Congress from one of my 
constituents: 


To the Seventy-eighth Congress of the United 
States of America, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Concress: I don’t know, but I'll bet 
a horse and buggy that one gay and gallant 
warrior did know what he was about when he 
wrote on his shield of arms in the language of 
his time, “Ne quid nimis.” 

He well knew before he forked his frisky 
steed and rode out to duel and lance for the 
glory of his country and the heart of his 
queen that the thrust of his lance would be 
increased by the power of his creed. 

Ne quid nimis—nothing too much; not 
anything too much. 

He must have measured his charge by the 
stamina of his horse. He must have tempered 
his anger with his want to love. 

Surely his lance wasn’t too long nor his 
sword too heavy. 

Ne quid nimis—nothing too much. 

Now, dear Congress, my horse is string- 
halted, my sword is dull, and my lance is old 
and bent, but III borrow, beg, or steal this 
ancient warrior's creed and I'll fight a fighter's 
fight till the fighters come. 

Ne quid nimis—n too much. 

Dont make your journey too long. Don't 
weight your saddle pockets too heavy. Don't 
bring me anything too much, too much Army 
or too many bureaucrats, too many social 
reforms or too many taxes, too much politics, 
too much quibbling, too much fault finding, 
not even too much of too little. 

Don't tell me that all of labor’s demands 
are just. Tell me they are half right, or even 
51 percent. 

Don’t tell me that the Great Emancipator 
ever had any idea that the time would come 
when our race would want to make it legal 
for a white man to woo and wed a Negro’s 
daughter. 

Tell me the colored folks are entitled to 
share in our “four freedoms.” 

Ne quid nimis—nothing too much. 

Don't tell me that all corporations are big 
bad black buzzards that ram their beaks in 
the bowels of our social economy while they 
claw at the backbone of our democracy. Tell 
me, rather, some corporations are this and 
even more. i 

And please don’t tell me that all little busi- 
nessmen are earthly saints with halos around 
their curly heads and that their hearts spew 
sweet charities and human kindness like 
water from an old rusty well bucket. 

Tell me some small business tactics stink. 

Don't tell me we have to soak all the rich 
to save the poor. 

Tell me that some of the rich got their 
security too quickly and that some of the 
poor are too poorly. 

Don’t tell me that we must be Communists 
just because our friend Mr. Stalin is on our 
side. 

Tell me that you think Mr. Stalin fights 
well and that we're mighty glad to have his 
help. 

Ton’t tell me to fight because I hate the 
Hun and the Wop. 

Tell me to fight for the love of my country 
and my way of living. 
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Don't tell me that we must exterminate 
the Japs. 

Tell me that we are going to whip the 
stuffins out of that whole Axis bunch. 

Don't tell me that the Democrats have to 
defend the President. Don't tell me the Re- 
publicans have to crucify him. Don’t tell me 
that codfish should be rationed in New Eng- 
land. Don’t tell me that the radio should be 
the voice of the Government. Don't tell me 
that we have to have inflation. Don't even 
tell me that agriculture blocs are absolutely 
necessary. 

Ne quid nimis—nothing too much. 

Please tell me that all these things are only 
half truths. Tell me that somewhere be- 
tween the extremes lies the truth, 

Tell me that you, Dear Congress, will not 
legislate any law on the assumption thet any 
extreme change from our past philosophy of 
life is all truth. 

Ne quid nimis—nothing too much. 

Don’t even bother me too much, Dear Con- 
gress, while I pray for the suffering, and work, 
work for my God, my country, my own folks, 
and me, 

GEORGE AUTRY. 

AMARILLO, TEX. February 17, 1943. 


Rayburn Rides Out Minor Storm, Keeps 
Same Mild Philosophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Post of March 14, 
1943: 


RAYBURN RIDES Our MINOR STORM, KEEPS 
Same MILD PHILOSOPHY 


(By Robert De Vore) 


Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, could see in the 
House last week signs of spring after a long, 
hard winter, signs of unity after weeks of 
intraparty strife, signs like crocus buds in 
melting snow. 

Only six votes against extension of the 
Lend-Lease Act. 

A nearly solid bloc of Democrats and more 
than a score of Republicans standing fast 
against a proposal to attach to the bill a 
rider giving Congress veto powers over final 
settlement of lend-lease benefits—a proposal 
to lay the legislative foundation for reform 
of New Deal foreign policy that lost by 60 
votes. 

Just 1 week earlier the House had turned 
down by 114 votes a resolution to create a 
separate standing committee on aviation, 
although this proposition had the support 
of Republican Leader Joe MARTIN and was 
sponsored by well-liked Jack NicHots, of 
Oklahoma. 

For the Speaker there was confirmation of 
his judgment that he could count on his 
beloved House of Representatives when the 
chips were down on an issue involving con- 
duct of the war or basic legislative mechanics. 

Sam RAYBURN could now look past the late 
snows of March and the rains of April and 
bets comfort in contemplating the flowers of 

v. 

THEY GET TIME TO “BLOW OFF STEAM” 


A few weeks ago a group of worried Demo- 
crats called on RAYBURN in his Office at the 


Capitol. The party had suffered a series of 
floor defeats and the lickings were being 
administered almost as much by recalcitrant 
Democrats as they were by Republicans. 

The group wanted RAYBURN to call a party 
meeting, lay out the law to the mavericks, 
cure those indifferent southern Democrats 
of absenteeism at roll-call time. RAYBURN 
said No.“ 

“There won't be any serious trouble,” he 
said in effect, “if we just give these fellows 
time enough to let off steam.” 

Members of the House, he reasoned, had 
just come off the hustings and through the 
fire of another congressional election, and 
they were full of ideas. All that was needed 
was time and patience—plus a little quiet 
persuasion—and the Democratic majority, 
with only 13 more votes than Republicans, 
would be working in harmony at least as far 
as war issues are concerned. 


THERE'S ALWAYS DIVISION ON DOMESTIC ISSUES 


“The Democrats in this House are closer 
together than they ever were,” said RAYBURN 
last week. “There will be division on domes- 
tic issues, of course. There always is division 
on domestic issues. 

“One thing our fellows have got to do is 
to unlearn some of the habits they acquired 
in the days when we had big majorities. It 
didn’t make much difference then whether a 
man stayed in his office and answered his mail 
or picked up his hat and walked over to the 
floor. It makes a lot of difference now.” 

Last March 4, Sam RAYBURN rounded out 
30 years of unbroken House membership—30 
years in which he had climbed with charac- 
teristic caution and sure-footedness to the 
pinnacle of his career; and yet, behind the 
easy confidence born of those years of ex- 
perience, it was possible to see that the 
Speaker was fully aware that after the fresh- 
ness of spring comes the terrible wilting heat 
of summer. 

To a less experienced observer it seems that 
more time is needed to tell whether that 
noise in the House in the first 2 months of 
the new Congress was merely the sound of 
escaping steam. 

The belief is current at the Capitol that on 
many issues RAYBURN’s sympathy has been 
more with the anti-new dealers than it has 
been with the New Dealers. Certainly he 
stands far from the left, but neither can he 
abide politically those who would roll this 
country back to the days of Calvin Coolidge. 

RAYBURN, a moderate man, seeks instinc- 
tively the middle of the road, and now to the 
normal difficulties of this practice must be 
added turmoils of a man as unswervingly 
loyal as he is to President Roosevelt and his 
beloved House. 

It was to lighten this burden, and, of course, 
to promote good will for the benefit of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Senate leaders as well, that 
freshmen Members of Congress went to a 
party at the White House last week. RAY- 
BURN carefully shepherded his yearling flock, 
saw that each had his chance to meet and 
talk with the President, and took care that 
the party should break up while everyone was 
happy and before the President grew tired. 
For his ministrations, Mr. Roosevelt gave him 
a new name, “Father Sam.” 

“Father Sam,” said the President when the 


Speaker sounded the go-home signal, you 


want to send the boys to bed too early.” 


IT’S A “FUR PIECE” FROM FLAG SPRINGS 

During his climb to a position of power and 
official standing outranked only by the Pres- 
ident and the Chief Justice of the United 
States—and, more importantly, during the 
trying successes of his speakership—Raysurn 
has never taken his eyes from his main 
guideposts to living. 

He has never forgotten, for example, the 
tiny house on 40 acres of black north Texas 
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land at a place known as Flag Springs where 
his father eked out a bare living for a family 
of 14, including an uncle. So conscious is he 
of his lowly beginnings, of the chunky boy 
who labored from dawn to dusk in the cotton, 
that there ere times of reminiscence when 
he can no longer resist a gaze of wonderment 
upon the Capitol and this remark to a close 
friend: 

“This sure is a ‘fur piece’ from Flag 
Springs.” 

RAYBURN was 12 when he decided he was 
going to be a Congressman. The decision 
was made in the rain. It was raining when 
he climbed upon the broad bareback of a 
farm horse and rode off to Bonham, Tex., 12 
miles away. It was raining when he reached 
the tabernacle where late Representative Joe 
Bailey was orating. In the rain the boy stood, 
too shy to come inte the shelter, drinking 
up every word of one of the better southern- 
style orators of his day. 

“I am going to take that man's place in 
Congress,” he thought. 

A few years later Sam and his father were 
working side by side in the cotton. Sam 
spoke to his father about going to college. 
His father remarked upon the difficulties of 
sending a boy to school without money. 

“I didn’t ask you to send me, paw,” said the 
boy. “I asked for you to let me go.” 

The following fall Sam left home with the 
family treasury of $25 in his pocket and en- 
tered the East Texas Normal College at Com- 
merce. By sweeping out the schoolhouse and 
attending to the ringing of the college bell he 
earned a cash income of $8 a month. He 
later taught school to repay the balance of 
his tuition money. 

At the age of 24, RAYBURN ran for the State 
legislature and was elected largely by dint of 
his willingness to canvass most of the voters 
in his district. He spent his legislative fee 
of $5 a day to attend law school between ses- 
sions. He was reelected to the legislature, 
and 4 days after his twenty-ninth birthday 
he became its speaker. 

A short time later he was elected to Con- 
gress and when he left for Washington it 
was with full confidence, compounded only 
by the most fierce of determinations, that 
one day he would be Speaker of the House. 

NINE WORDS OF THE BEST ADVICE 

A few days ago, some of Raysurn’s friends 
gave him a surprise dinner, a testimonial to 
his 30 years in Congress. It was a small, inti- 
mate gathering and there were informal 
speeches. One of his friends recalled how 
his father walked with him to the railroad 
station the day Sam first went to the State 
capital and gave him nine words of advice: 

“Son, don't do anything you'll ever be 
ashamed of.” 

“That's the best advice I could have re- 
ceived,” RAYBURN commented. 

“If I never get anything more in this world 
I've got more than I deserve anyway,” he 
said. 

Sam RAYBURN, 61 and unmarried, is a 
simple man, devoid of pretension. His re- 
marks on this evening were typical of the 
simple, straight, short-sentence style of a man 
who still keeps his eye on the weather-beaten 
guideposts of his youth. He speaks in his 
office as he does in the House, appealing to 
reason and decency. Again and again he has 
said, and he repeated it last week: 

“Strive to be fair. Legislation, like people, 
should be fair. It has always been my con- 
viction that legislation should not be passed 
to punish anybody, only to bring jus- 
foes; -*~ :%:,% 

“You think you hate a man only because 
you don’t know him. * * * 

“If you can’t lead by persuasion, you can’t 
lead at all.” 
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Let’s Win the War First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED ROWE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Beacon Journal of March 12, 
1943: 

LET'S WIN THE WAR FIRST! 


Memo to the White House: 

Mr. President, this Nation is fighting a war! 

No one should be more cognizant of that 
fact than you, the Executive head of our Gov- 
ernment, the Commander in Chief of our 
Army and Navy. You should know, better 
than anyone else, the gigantic tasks confront- 
ing us, both at home and abroad, if we are to 
win this global war. 

Why, then, do you add to the confusion and 
the burden by introducing a program for 
post-war social revolution? 

Is it to divert congressional attention from 
immediate and more pressing legislation? Is 
it a smoke screen to becloud vital issues and 
hide mistakes made in Washington? Or is 
it a beautiful pipe dream of an everlasting 
Christmas to dangle before the voters to keep 
the New Deal in power, and perhaps assure 
your fourth term? 

We can lose this war. 

Our victories have been insignificant com- 

to those of our enemies. Our produc- 
tion is under way, but far below capacity. 
There is still a vast amount of work to be 
done, decisions to be made, difficulties to be 
solved, before we can have any assurance of 
ultimate victory. 

Let's get those settled first. Let's be sure 
we can’t lose the war. Then we will have 
time and opportunity to discuss fully and 
with calm deliberation the reforms your 
planning board recommends. 

If we lose the war, Germany and Japan will 
decide our future social ‘am. 

This is no time, Mr. President, to add to the 
work of an already overburdened Congress 
the consideration and debate of idealistic 
schemes, many of which, at first glance, seem 
contrary to the American way of life. We do 
not condemn your program. We haven't 
time. 

If such reforms ure necessary to the future 
welfare of the Nation, the people and Con- 
gress can consider them later, when the war 
pressure is off. But right now, the people are 
too much concerned with the production of 
guns and planes, tanks and ships, with the 
training of men and the conservation of ma- 
terials, to call time out to listen to utopian 
schemes. 

Congress has its hands full. And it is your 
obligation to aid, not hinder, speedy decisions 
on legislation of paramount importance to 
every American. 

The full of American manpower is 
not yet mobilized. Factories and farms vie 
with the armed services in the demand for 
more and more men. Is industry utilizing to 
fullest extent the manpower now available? 

Agriculture faces a desperate future. Un- 
less action is taken soon, as concerns labor 
and machinery, the Nation will see a dras- 
tically reduced harvest. Some of last year's 
crops, ripened and rotted, are still in the 
fields today—food that might have been en 
route to our boys, our allies, or our own tables 

if there had been men to gather it. Will 
farmers plant more than they can hope to 
harvest this year? 


For months now, Congress has labored over 
an income tax bill and not even the birth 
cries of a mouse are audible. The people are 
willing to pay and pay and pay still more—all 
it costs to win the final battle. But the 
people must have some hope of ultimate re- 
Hef from taxation, not increased tax loads. 

The picture you paint of tomorrow is rosy 
and beautiful, Mr. President, but the fact re- 
mains that the present is pretty dark. Be- 
fore we start on castles in the air, let’s clean 
up the mess we are in, both at home and 
abroad, 

Settle the quarrels in your own Official 
household; calm the bickerings of adminis- 
trators; keep labor and capital working to- 
gether in harmony; clear out the deadwood 
and trash of bureaucracy; create new effi- 
ciency and action. Turn off the loudspeakers 
who only add to the din. 

Work with the Congress, not against it. 
This is your war, too, Mr. President. 

We are all in this to win, and we are going 
to win. After we are sure that Hitler and all 
he represents will be driven from power in 
Germany, after we are certain that Japanese 
war lords will never again disturb the peace 
of the Pacific—then, and not until then, 
we'll be glad to listen to your ideas on post- 
war social reforms, 

Tue BEACON JOURNAL, 


Absenteeism and Liquor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following commu- 
nications received by me with reference 
to H. R. 2082: 

FRIENDSVILLE, TENN. „ March 8, 1943, 
The Honorable Mr. BRYSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: We wish to commend and thank you 
for the move you have launched regarding 
imposing national prohibition for the dura- 
tion of the war, an act of Congress. 

Such a step is imperative, and will be wel- 
comed by many of the Nation's best citizens. 
Our public morals committee is sponsoring a 
publicity campaign to create intelligent public 
sentiment along this line in our community, 
and are urging our Congressmen from Ten- 
nessee to use their influence along with the 
rest of you who are going ahead with the 
campaign 


May you be given wisdom and inner cour- 
age as you carry on this fight against the dis- 
tressing waste which is so obnoxious to 
thinking people. 

In and on behalf of the public morals com- 
mittee of the Society of Friends, Friendsville, 


Tenn, 
RurtH M. BORING, 
Chairman, 
B. E. DRAKE, 
Erna NIXON. 
D. H. BORING. 


Hype PARK, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
March 8, 1943. 
Hon. Representative Bryson. 

Dear Sm: We are in hearty support of the 
prohibition bill which you recently intro- 
duced, The people of Cincinnati are very 
much aroused over conditions as they exist 
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today. Not only are we losing manpower in 
our defense plants but no nation can win a 
war half sober and half drunk. May God 
give you support in this undertaking is our 
prayer. 
V. 
Mrs. ANGIE COOPER BOWERS, 
(or) Mrs. W. C. Bowers, 
Hyde Park Corresponding Secretary, 
Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Heaton, N. C., March 8, 1943. 
Hon. J. R. Bryson, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We see in the papers and hear 
over the radio that you are advocating na- 
tional prohibition, and really it seems to be 
the consensus of a great majority that such 
a measure should be introduced in our Con- 
gress and a unanimous vote taken by its 
Members. Though I have been absent from 
the Palmetto State for a very few years, my 
interest still stands out innermost for our 
people and State. You know as well as do 1 
that the liquor traffic in our fair land, and 
especially at a time like the present, is a 
weapon in the enemy's hand. It is the 
prayer of the parents in these parts that 
your bill will go over with flying colors. You 
and I, having participated in World War 
No. 1, know beyond a shadow of doubt what 
the alcohol curse is and what it does to our 
young men in the service of our country, 
We need many more fine gentlemen of your 
caliber in our Congress to help put measures 
over which are worth while to the welfare of 
our America and its great people. If your 
bill is brought to a vote, you may rest assured 
oe I will lend you every physical effort I 

ve. 

Hoping that you and yours are enjoying 
the best of health and that the present ses- 
sion of Congress will prove most successful 
to you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun T. WHALEY, 


Manch 9, 1943, 
Congressman Bryson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Me. Bryson: I do want to thank you 
for the step you took against the liquor, and 
T hope and trust that some day soon it will all 
be put out of our country for good. And I 
just want you to know you have a lot of folks 
behind you and will help in every way we can, 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. O. E. BELLER, 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Baker, Orec., March 7, 1943. 
Representative JOSEPH R. Bryson, 
Washington, D. O. 

HONORABLE Sim: Please accept my congratu- 
lations on your sane, timely, and American 
stand in regard to prohibition for the dura- 
tion. In my humble estimation, you have 
voiced the most helpful and beneficial solu- 
tion to our great problem—winning the war. 
Your plan will and can cure the great and 
evil liquor problem at its source. We owe this 
liquor freeze to our fighting men. So please 
continue this wonderful program you have 
had the courage and conviction to launch. 

You have voiced the greatest and most 
needed message of 1943. 

Hoping these lines meet with your approval, 
I remain, 

Yours truly, 
GERTRUDE LEvy, 
(An Oregon Pioneer.) 


GoopMan, Miss., March 10, 1943. 
Hon. Bryson, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sm: Am glad to note from recent 
press reports that you are sponsoring a meas- 
ure to restore national prohibition. The 
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measure should have the hearty cooperation 
and support of all thoughtful Representa- 
tives. The liquor traffic and its allied evils 
is doing more than anything else to retard 
the war effort, and is also a serious barrier to 
the moral, spiritual, and economic welfare 
of the Nation. Drinking among the officers 
of cur Army camps is a disgrace. Hope you 
will keep up the fight till victory comes. 

Am sending under separate cover copy of 
my magazine; read the editorials. 

Best wishes, 
G. T. SLEDGE. 
TIONESTA, PA., March 10, 1943. 
Representative Bryson: 

Please accept my thanks for your effort to 
establish national prohibition for the dura- 
tion. I feel this is a much-needed legisla- 
tion. I hope this bill may not be killed in 
committee as has so many of our temperance 
bills. Believe me the people are wanting 
something done in this matter and are wish- 
ing you success. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. H. B. DOTTERRER. 


Marcu 11, 1943. 
Representative Bryson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I recently read in the local 
paper that you have had the foresight and 
courage to urge national prohibition for the 
duration of the war as the surest remedy 
for absenteeism. 

You have put your finger on the pulse of 
this whole matter and I wish you success. 

If I can help in any way I would like to 
do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLAN C. EMERY, 
Emery & Conant Co., INC., 

Boston, Mass. 

Or Crry, Pa., March 12, 1943. 
Representative Bryson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sm: I wish to congratulate you on 
your move to impose national prohibition 
for the duration. I certainly hope you will 
be successful in bringing it about, and I 
pray that God will bless you in your efforts, 
for we know He is on your side in that 
work, 

I have two boys overseas now and a third 
about to enter the service. When the two 
left, neither of them had ever tasted liquor 
nor smoked a cigarette and I am praying that 
they will come back as clean and good as they 
left. I feel that those who favor this liquor 
traffic will have a great deal to answer for. 
Because they are putting a stumbling block 
in another's way. 

So when I find one who takes a stand 
against it I cannot help but admire and 
praise him so again I say, “God bless you.” 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. J. C. BROOKS. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., March 10, 1943. 

REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH R. Bryson: Just a 
few lines to say “Thank you” for introducing 
a national wartime prohibition bill in the 
House. 

You can be sure that you will have the 
support of most all mothers—in fact, all sane 
thinking American people. 

More luck to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. ARLIE W. GREER. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., March 11, 1943. 
Representative Bryson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I read the enclosed article in the 
Globe-Democrat and wish to express my sin- 
cere appreciation to you for introducing such 
a measure. It would seem that such action 


should have been taken before this, but I am 
so glad that you have introduced this bill. 
With everything rationed, it would seem that 
liquor which is not needed at any time, 
should be rationed or done away with alto- 
gether. 

Trusting that this bill goes through in a 
big way and wishing you success in all your 
undertakings, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Amy ROLL, 


Moscow, IDAHO, March 11, 1943. 
Representative BRYSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. BRYSON: We believe the bill you 
introduced to prohibit the manufacture or 
sale of liquor for the duration is one of the 
most promising things we have read from 
Washington. 

Please know you have a large following, 
who are wishing you success in this under- 
taking. 

Respectfully, 
MR. AND MRS. Ep HAGEDORN. 


Status Quo Ante—Ante Status Quo Ante 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing newspaper editorial: 

STATUS Quo ANTE—ANTE Status Quo ANTE 
BACK TO 1939 OR 1914? 


For the purposes of this editorial, the first 
Latin phrase used above—status quo ante— 
means the state of the map of Europe on 
September 1, 1939, when World War No. 2 
began; and the second phrase—ante status 
quo ante—means the state of the map of 
Europe on July 28, 1914, when World War 
No. 1 began. 

As World War No. 2 draws toward an Allied 
victory, which now seems a certainty, though 
it may be some time coming, debate in- 
creases as to what the map of Europe is to 
look like after the war. 

Do we go back to the status quo ante of 
1939, when Russia was quarantined off from 
western Europe and the outer Baltic by Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and a Rumania swollen by the addi- 
tion of Russia’s former territory of Bess- 
arabia? 

Or do we go back to the 1914 status quo 
ante, when most of Poland and all of Fin- 
land belonged to Russia, Germany stretched 
all the way to Memel on the Baltic, there 
was a big Austria-Hungary in central Eu- 
rope, and the little Baltic buffer states did 
not exist? 

There are several complications, contra- 
dictions, and nationalist ambitions which go 
to make this debate interesting, to say the 
least. 

RESURRECTING SMALL NATIONS 


Naturally, the small nations artificially 
created by the series of treaties begun at 
Versailles want to be recreated after Hitler 
has been put down. At least, their political 
leaders want them recreated. 

They can be recreated only in part if a 
world state is set up after this war. To that 
world state, some of these nations’ sov- 
ereignty will have to be surrendered. So will 
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some of the larger nations’ sovereignty, for 
that matter, including some of our cwn. 

In addition to this knotty question, there 
is the attitude of Russia to be considered, 
where Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Finland, and Rumania are concerned. 

Russia’s current attitude is that this is not 
only a horizontal war across land but also a 
vertical war of economic classes, with Russia 
championing the poor peasants and workers. 
These people in the former Baltic states, 
Poland and Finland, according to the Com- 
munists, would be happier under the Red 
government at Moscow than under their old 
landlords and industrialists. 

This is the present Russian alibi for saying 
ever more loudly that it intends to get back 
after this war all the territories which Czarist 
Russia had before the previous war, except 
for a sliver of Poland. A small Polish state 
after this war appears to be agreeable to 
Stalin, for reasons best known to himself; 
and he is now telling the Poles that they can 
be compensated for their sacrifices of terri- 
tory in the east by being given East Prussia 
and additional parts of Germany. 

If that would not sow the seeds of another 
war, we don’t know what would. 

Russia, too, along with its mouthpieces in 
the Communist Party organizations in other 
countries, is still trying to pump life and 
permanence into the legend that it was gi- 
gantic, aggressive, and cruel Finland which 
attacked poor little peaceful Russia in De- 
cember 1939. 

This is an evident attempt to lay a founda- 
tion for reabsorption of all Finland into 
Soviet Russia after this war, and too bad 
about the Atlantic Charter’s insistence on 
self-determination for small nations and the 
world-known fact that Finland does not want 
to return to Russia. 

There is one factor in the situation which 
many of the debaters overlook. 


IF STALIN IS VICTOR 


It may be right, desirable, just, ethical, and 
all that, to go back after this war to the status 
quo ante of 1939, or to the ante status quo 
ante of 1914; or it may be right, etc., to go to 
some world state governed by a parliament 
of man and passing out a quart of milk a 
day to every man, woman, and child on the 
planet. 

But in one now eminently possible event 
the question will not be what is right or what 
is wrong, what just or unjust. 

That eminently possible event is the defeat 
of Germany on land chiefly by the efforts, 
sacrifices, and military skill of Russia. 

At this writing Russia is the only one of 
the Allied Nations that is actively and offi- 
cially fighting Germany in Europe. And 
Russia was the first nation to stop the Hitler 
march of triumph. It is quite conceivable 
that Russia will be far and away the biggest 
single factor in the final defeat of Germany. 

In such case Russia ‘will draw the bound- 
aries where it wants in eastern Europe. 


The Agricultural Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 
Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following list of 


additional names of farmers of the Ninth 
District of Indiana who have written 
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personal letters asking that the A. A. A. 
be continued as it is at present: 


Orville Ault, Columbus, Ind.; John A. Back, 
Brookville, Ind.; Henry Rauch, Brookville, 
Ind.; George Braunagel, Sunman, Ind.; Har- 
vey Dieckmann, Batesville, Ind.; Wm. Enne- 
king, Batesville, Ind.; Mary J. Todd, Aurora, 
Ind.; John Franzman, Brookville, Ind.; Virgil 
Hannebaum, Metamora, Ind.; Henry Werner, 
Metamora, Ind.; Frank hler, Bates- 
ville, Ind.; Henry Flaspohler, Batesville, 
Ind.; Mathias A. Werner, Metamora, Ind.; 
Clarence Rumsey, Aurora, Ind.; Gus Hepp- 
ner, Batesville, Ind.; Joseph Enneking, 
Batesville, Ind.; Richard Rahe, Batesville, 
Ind.; Harry A. Niese, Batesville, Ind.; Frank 
Meer, Batesville, Ind.; Albert H. Bornemeier, 
Batesville, Ind.; Willard S. Mull, Salem, Ind.; 
Earney Stegemiller, Rising Sun, Ind.; Louis 
Rahe, Aurora, Ind.; Mrs. Harry Fletcher, Milan, 
Ind.; D. B. Adamson, Bedford, Ind.; D. 
Freudenberg, Milan, Ind.; Ray A. Daugherty, 
Orleans, Ind.; Charles Noah, Laurel, Ind.; 
Wallace Noah, Laurel, Ind.; Alver Critchfleld, 
West Baden Springs, Ind; Clifford Jones, 
Laurel, Ind.; Charles P. Clements, Orleans, 
Ind.; Henry A. Colegate, Harrison, Ohio; E. H. 
Vehslage, Seymour, Ind.; Mrs. May Crowell, 
College Corner, Ohio; Peter A. Renyer, College 
Corner, Ohio; Le Roy Barber, Laurel, Ind.; 
Joseph Fledderman, Brookville, Ind.; Leona 
Kennedy, Laurel, Ind.; Albert Neukam, Brook- 
ville, Ind.; Ben Schwegonan, Batesville, Ind.: 
Chris Schrank, Franklin County, Ind.; John 
J. Moormann; John H. Sanders, Orleans, Ind.; 
William H. Wilcox, Bedford, Ind. 


Let Us Consider Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newspaper edi- 


torial; 
LET US CONSIDER FOOD 


The National Resources Board announces 
worthy objectives for post-war America, in 
a program through which Government bene- 
fits sound like a refrain, and any purpose 
that private enterprise shall be permitted 
unharassed, to do—the work of the country 
and provide jobs and wages for its people—is 
all but inaudible. It is only human that the 
Board should seek to divert public attention 
from the spectacle, presented here and now 
by the results of New Deal planning, and 
turn attention to a future not blue-penciled 
by realities. 

Let us consider food alone, in which these 
facts are within the memory and observation 
of all readers: The Government conducted a 
campaign to destroy millions of pigs and 
needs their progeny now. It paid farmers 
heavy subsidies for not raising crops and 
penalized those who produced more than the 
quota which it fixed. Only a year ago, it 
actively discouraged home gardens on the 
ground that the gardeners probably didn’t 
know how and might waste seed by sowing 
it on barren soil; now it gives every home 
gardener the green light. It drafted farm 
lads into the Army and now talks of releas- 
ing soldiers for farm help. It has permitted 
food prices to rise twice as fast and as far 
here as in Britain, which imports most of 
what it eats. As a crowning touch of fan- 
tasy, it forbade grocers to sell sliced bread 
and then rescinded the edict. 


For climax comes the statement of the 
Secretary of Agriculture that “we are ap- 
proaching a level of nutrition such as they 
have in Great Britain.” If this be true—we 
doubt it—of the greatest food-producing 
country in the world, it is such a confession 
of incompetency as no government has ever 
made before. Accepting for war reasons, as 
it should, the vagaries of a quasi-totalitarian 
regime, the country will not forget the object 
lesson provided when peace comes. Nor is it 
likely to ask the present batch of planners 
to keep at it. . 


Post-War Plan 1001 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD P. GALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. GALE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend by remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Mr. 
L. J. Feser: 

Genghis Khan, Napoleon Bonaparte, and 


Adolph Hitler were at one time or another 


little pink babies, subject to tender mother 
love and dreams. Their mothers could not 
dream of the rivers of human blood or the 
starving minds and bodies of countless 
millions of other babies that they would be 
held responsible for. What tiny baby in 
mother’s arms today may be the killer and 
ogre of tomorrow? Is there anything that 
man can do with the equipment and knowl- 
edge at his disposal to prevent forever the 
curse of war? 

What are the causes of war? Who has the 
formula for peace? Is it enough to place 
the blame for war without taking measures 
to prevent its cause? Will apprehension and 
punishment of war mongers prevent another 
Napoleon from going forth to seek virtue and 
find power? These questions are honestly 
and fearfully asked by many of us, and the 
answers are sincerely and fearlessly attempted 
by a few. The answers are meant to be spe- 
cific and effective, but when they are com- 
pared, we find them confusing: We read and 
study them, but we are unable to correlate 
their applications. The many of us are con- 
fused. 

We are the laymen. We work on farms, in 
factories, in offices. We fight in tanks, in 
planes, in ships. We read current literature 
and listen to radio round-table discussions. 
We believe in law and order. Some of us 
have been educated in the academic and 
technical colleges, but most of us have re- 
ceived our education in the very real college of 
hard knocks. We respect authority, but we 
reserve the right to question authority. In 
our confusion we struggle to get a handhold 
on the complex problems involved in the 
causes of war, and when we do get that hold 
the handle comes away with but a tiny frac- 
tion of the knowledge sought. We find that 
the 1,000 plans offered or ideas presented to 
prevent war are but 1,000 individual opinions. 
each colored by the individual training, ex- 
perience, and interests of their respective 
authors, 

We read the answers given by the military 
man. He believes in cleaning up the pres- 
ent mess with force, and preserving the peace 
that is to follow with a continuation of force. 
We respect this opinion, and agree that the 
criminal fears the strong arm of the law-en- 
forcing agencies. Then we listen to our min- 
ister or priest expound the Christian “Peace 
on Earth“ version, We are men of faith, so 
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we believe in the Ten Commandments and the 
Beatitudes. The Golden Rule is embedded 
in our characters, but we do feel more at ease 
when we know that the corner policeman is 
on the job. 

Can the economist clarify the issues for us? 
He tells us quite simply that trade and dis- 
tribution of wealth are large factors in the 
determination of peace and war. We have 
often wondered why some people have so 
much more than we have, and we never were 
able to understand why we had so much 
poverty in the midst of plently a few short 
years ago. Just why the current war cleaned 
up an unemployment problem that had us 
down in the formerly so-called have countries 
is still confusing in the light of the “wealth 
is production” theory. Our economist ex- 
plains fully, using such terms as resources, 
investments, raw materials, supply and de- 
mand, transportation, imports, exports, debts, 
gold standards, securities, balance of trade 
and other terms that he fully understands. 
We nod in overwhelming agreement and look 
forward to tomorrow when we can watch 
the soil slip away from the moldboard of our 
plow, for that we can understand. 

The scientist can help us. He who taught 
us how to take nitrogen from the air to 
fertilize the soil, he who designed a machine 
that will transport us and our goods in hours 
rather in days, he who heals our wounds with 
marvelous drugs that prevent infection and 
allay pain, surely he can design a cable that 
will pull us out of the war mire and onto 
the highland of peace. But so far in modern 
history science has little to show for the 
effort. The nitrogen is used for explosives, 
the machines transport guns and bombs and 
the drugs are used to get men back into 
fighting condition. Science alone cannot an- 
swer our questions. 

Men and women in political life have been 
promising in their various answers. The re- 
fiection of their prepolitical training throws 
strong individual light on their answers. De- 
mocracy is essential to any post-war peace, 
even though democracy in many parts of the 
world has had to yield to unpleasant isms. Of 
course, democracy is what we are fighting for 
again, and we will win again. Democracy, 
however, must live in the same world as 
communism, We are thankful that com- 
munism is not the bad old wolf that it was 
2 short years ago, Then, too, the age of kings 
and queens is by no means a mere memory. 
These political angles are quite beyond our 
comprehension, Still, we are average intelli- 
gent citizens of a great democracy, and we 
ought to be able to grasp the importance of 
political considerations of a world peace. 

Answers to our questions. A few of the 
1,000. The militarist, the economist, the 
clergyman, the scientist, the politician, the 
thinking individual. The individual whose 
very strength lies in the specific narrowness 
of his specialized training and work. The 
individual who couldn’t hold our plow in the 
furrow or drill our steel or enter the figures 
in our books, The individual who would 
faint in the heat of a fighting tank, become 
senseless in the rare atmosphere encountered 
by the bomber, or become seasick in a storm 
at sea. The individual who at birth had an 
equal chance of becoming a Pasteur or a 
Himmler. The individual who is essential 
to any and all progress, but the individual 
with but one brain which is too small to 
contain all the answers. 

When we are able to concentrate the think- 
ing power of many specialized minds on the 
peace problem, a formula for peace will be 
in the making. We have many patterns to 
follow in setting up the machinery to enable 
our thinkers to function as a unit, but the 
pattern used by American industry in the 
development of research and new ideas has 
been successful in practice, and could be ap- 
plied to our greater problem. The idea of 
an engineering department in modern indus- 
try is inductive of far greater results than the 
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efforts of many individual inventors working 
independently of each other. The world 
needs an engineering department. An engi- 
neering department composed of men and 
women chosen from the specialists of all 
countries. 

The specialists in the exact sciences, the 
engineers, mathematicians, and others who 
are familiar with precise and accurate think- 
ing. The specialists in the inexact sciences, 
the doctors, authors, educators, and artists. 
The spiritual men, the specialists in religion 
and matters of faith. These specialists in the 
proposed world engineering department would 
make the blueprints. The rest of us would 
carry out the plans. We would cooperate with 
our engineering department as we were called 
upon to do so. People of all countries would 
cooperate with the department, because they 
would be represented in that department. 

The big job of the department would be the 
formation and maintenance of the design for 
peace and prosperity. It would act in inves- 
tigational, educational, advisory, and arbi- 
trational capacities. The department should 
not act in the capacity of policeman or guard, 
but could recommend the employment of po- 
licemen and guards if necessary. The depart- 
ment should not be an international parlia- 
ment, but could bring about the establish- 
ment of such parliament if such action be- 
comes possible and desirable. While acting 
in an arbitrational capacity the department 
could bring about the establishment of per- 
manent world courts if such establishment 
would promise better results than could oth- 
erwise be obtained. 

Periodic reports issued by the department 
would be available to all people in all lan- 
guages. Where complete agreement could not 
be established in the reports minority opin- 
ions could accompany the reports. Insofar 
as the department did not rely on the strength 
of any national government for its continu- 
ance, the opinions rendered in reports would 
not be subject to open or secret international 
diplomacy. The peoples of the world would 
be refreshed by authoritative, honest policy, 
unmarred by political considerations. The 
individual findings of the specialists would 
not be tossed at us to add to our confusion, 
but would be presented as conclusions of an 
international congress composed of men and 
women of high ideals and practical experi- 
ence. Such conclusions would serve as a basic 
guide for all national legislative and admin- 
istrative action. 

The founding of such world engineering 
department need not be contingent on the 
ending of the present war. Our Congress 
could appropriate a fractional part of the war 
outlay to provide the work fund for the for- 
mation of such body immediately. A com- 
mittee of representatives chosen by Ameri- 
can scientific and religious societies could 
form the nucleus of the organization, and 
issue invitations to all nations to send like 
representation. An early date could be set 
for the first meeting of such body, at which 
time all arrangements for the permanent or- 
ganization could be completed. It may not 
be too much to hope that such organization 
could draw up a plan which would be used 
by the peacemakers who attempt to settle 
the issues of this war, and that the babies of 
today will not be killing each other 20 years 
hence. 

Is it reasonable to assume that the dark 
opinions of a Hitler could stand for a mo- 
ment in the light of a report from the pro- 
posed department? Is it reasonable to be- 
lieve that under the guidance of able minds 
working in cooperation, some permanent 
type of international law and order is im- 
Possible? Is it reasonable to doubt that the 
proposed international congress would soon 
bring forth some practical method of dealing 
with nations or men who undertook mili- 
tary, religious, or commercial conquest? Is 
it reasonable to teke immediate action to 
Save our babies from a future of starvation, 


blood, and horror? If these questions of the 
laymen go unanswered, may God have mercy 
on the mankind He blessed with individual 
power of reason, for their failure to use that 
power collectively. 


Structural Defects in the Construction 
of Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, there has 
naturally been a great deal of public in- 
terest in the newspaper report as to the 
sinking on the west coast of the Sche- 
nectady. This matter, as well as other 
instances of defects, will be investigated 
by a special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Soon after the accident oc- 
curred, I wrote a letter to the president 
of the American Bureau of Shipping, 
and I submit below a copy of my letter 
to Mr. Luckenbach and his reply: 


FEBRUARY 1, 1943. 
Mr. J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, 
President, American Bureau 
of Shipping, New York City. 
Dear Mr. LUCKENBACH: I have noticed in 
the New York Journal of Commerce that you 
have advanced the theory that the break-up 
of the tanker Schenectady is inherent in 
welded ships, and that this theory was given 
credence by Rear Admiral Vickery, who said 
cracks had appeared in numerous welded 
hulls that would not have occurred in riveted 
ships. 
I shall be glad to have all the information 
I can get on this subject. 
Yours very sincerely, 
SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND, 
Chairman. 


AMERICAN BUREAU OF SHIPPING, 
New York, N. Y. February 15, 1943. 
Hon. S. O. BLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear JupcEe Brann: Beg to reply to your 
letter of February 1, which was acknowledged 
by my secretary during my absence on the 
Pacific coast, relative to the failure of the 
steamship Schenectady. 

A very thorough and exhaustive examina- 
tion has been made; the testing of the steel 
itself and the testing of integral parts of the 
structure adjacent to the fracture have been 
made by a special committee of experts com- 
prised of men from the industry best fitted 
for such an investigation. Professor Graf, of 
Oregon State College, is making some special 
tests and, while a final report may not be 
forthcoming for a few weeks, a meeting of the 
committee will be held on Wednesday .to 
establish such facts as can be brought out at 
this time. 

I think we all feel that the prime dif- 
ficulties have been discovered and already 
eliminated, not only in this yard but in other 
yards of the country, as the matter has been 
followed up throughout in order that all 
yards might enjoy the benefits of better prac- 
tices where not already in use. 

The urge for shipbuilding and the rapidity 
of construction has caused neglect of certain 
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best practices which while seemingly minor 
in themselves when pyremided are collec- 
tively sufficient to bring about a happening 
such as occurred. The rapidity of ship con- 
struction, which is so important to the win- 
ning of the war, can only be accomplished by 
the extensive use of welding and speed some- 
times brings in neglect of fundamentals. 
However, I do feel that a procedure is at hand 
which must be adhered to and difficulties 
such as this will be decreased and eliminated. 

This very happening, owing to its magni- 
tude, presents a full-scale-model test which 
permits a very thorough study which hereto- 
fore has not been permissible and the special 
committee of this bureau on welding, to- 
gether with the committees of the American 
Welding Society, shall put even further effort 
into this exhaustive study in order that reoc- 
currences will not be forthcoming. 

The report of the committee should be at 
hand shortly, and I will see that a copy is 
sent to you as soon as it is available. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Lewis LucKENBACH, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, a special subcommittee, 
of which Representative Henry JACKSON, 
of Washington, is chairman, will inves- 
tigate fully the matter of the Schenec- 
tady and similar matters. 


The Ruml Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WINIFRED C. STANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Miss STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include excerpts from an article 
by David Lawrence, which appeared in 
the Evening Star on March 11, 1943, and 
which stresses the popularity of the Ruml 
plan. 


The Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives answered their critics rather em- 
phatically by the almost solid vote given in 
support of an extension of the Lend-Lease 
Act and thus removed any doubt that the 
big minority strength would be in any way 
used to impair the war effort. 

On the same day the Republican minority 
in the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House showed their independence of the 
“rubber stamp” tactics which has bowed 
down the Democratic majority so much in 
the last 10 years on domestic issues. The 
Republicans served notice that they would 
carry to the floor of the House the fight to 
get approval of the pay-as-you-go Ruml plan 
on income taxes. 

In this move the Republicans are really 
outmaneuvering their Democratic brethren, 
for the latter are impressed by the allega- 
tions that the Treasury would be deprived 
of a year's taxes—which need not be so if 
the proper amendments are adopted. 

The pay-as-you-go Ruml plan is popular 
with the country, and if put to a vote doubt- 
less would pass by an overwhelming majority 
in both Houses, 


An astonishingly large number of the 
millions of residents of New York State 
whom I have the honor to serve as one 
of their Representatives at Large have 
addressed to me letters in support of the 
Ruml plan. The first of these letters, 
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signed by 19 employees of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., branch of the Travelers Insurance 
Co., was received on December 9, 1942, 
and stated: 


We speak for many when we urge you to 
pass legislation harmonious with the Ruml 
tax plan. 


Since that date many letters and tele- 
grams have been received. Today, on 
March 15, they are still arriving. In 
going through the voluminous file on this 
subject I have been impressed by the 
spirit of patriotism expressed in so 
many of the letters, and the clear real- 
ization of the direct connection between 
this problem of taxation and the accom- 
plishment of that objective which is first 
in the heart of every American, the win- 
ning of the war. 

For example, Mr, J. D. Black, of Rome, 
N. V., writes: 


I am an ordinary citizen with an ordinary 
citizen’s responsibilities, a mortgage on my 
home and obligations to meet in the way of 
family expenses. I am also patriotic and 
will go to any necessary extreme to help my 
country in its present emergency. I do not 
see, however, how the canceling of 1942 
taxes, provided the new tax bill is such as to 
raise the maximum amount that the coun- 
try can pay, will affect the Treasury income 
adversely. It seems to me that the use of the 
word “forgiving” in connection with the 1942 
tax payment is an unfortunate expression. 


The same spirit is expressed in the 
following statements: 


I feel very strongly that the Nation will 
be better off in the long run if the Ruml 
plan is adopted, and I hope that after study 
you will come to the same conviction. (Alex 
Osborn Barton—Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.) 

May I take the liberty of urging upon you 
favorable consideration of the Ruml plan or 
its equivalent? It would be heartening to 
us ordinary citizens who are being called upon 
for heavy contributions to the prosecution 
of the war if we could feel that income taxes, 
however heavy, will be equitably adjusted 
to rise and fall of income. (Preston S. Millar, 
New York, N. Y.) 

The burden of taxation now put upon the 
public is the heaviest and severest it has ever 
been. I believe every citizen in these times is 
willing to go to the utmost extent of his abil- 
ity to furnish funds for the successful prose- 
cution of the war, but he certainly should 
have the opportunity to express the hope 
that his Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress will see to it that the payment of what- 
ever tax may be imposed may be made in a 
way by which he can the more surely and 
easily pay it and without being in the posi- 
tion of having hanging over him from year to 
year an unpaid tax bill of an amount which, 
in most instances, by reason of changes in 
tax legislation, he may not himself be able 
easily to estimate beforehand. 

The very simplicity of the Rum! plan would 
seem to commend itself to all, and I sin- 
cerely trust that you can see your way clear 
to have that original Ruml plan enacted into 
law. (Robert L. Greene, Bronxville, N. Y.) 

To my thinking, the Ruml plan is not only 
fair and just, but it is anti-inflationary, and 
because it will make it possible to collect the 
taxes needed for the prosecution of the war, 
it is in the national interest. (Leonard J. 
Lewinson, New York, N. Y.) 

On behalf of myself and other members of 
my family I am writing to solicit your active 
support of the Rumi plan. It is difficult in- 
deed for the mass of citizenry to understand 
why such a simple solution of the pay-as- 
you-go tax problem is not used. Further, the 


suggestion of additional sums to be paid in 
any tax year or even the distribution of all or 
any part of any tax claim over a period of 
years adds an insuperable burden to all 


. Americans who are willing and eager to do 


everything they can to support this Govern- 
ment in war or peace. (Ralph Dawson, Kew 
Gardens, N. Y.) 

Please give every consideration to the Ruml 
plan. It seems vital to put the country on a 
pay-as-you-go basis and to pay 1942 and 1943 
taxes in the same year would cause many of 
us to cut out all benefactions and contribu- 
tions, and would greatly reduce purchases of 
War bonds. (Mabel S. Oppenheim, Buffalo, 
N. Y.) 

I have been following with interest the 
progress of the Ruml plan and when I noted 
that the first item of the eight ways to 
speed victory as suggested by Eric C. John- 
ston in the February issue of the Nation's 
Business was the prompt adoption of this 
plan, I considered it my duty to urge 
your favorable consideration and support. 
(Eugene E. Johnston, Lockport, N. Y.) 

I am amazed at the objections raised by 
the Treasury Department in regard to the 
Ruml plan and feel that if some restraint 
is not placed on Treasury officials they will 
put through a plan which will create great 
hardships on the people of the United States 
by compelling them to pay 2 years’ taxes in 
1 year. Furthermore, if we are to continue 
buying War bonds I am wondering where 
the money is to come from to purchase these 
bonds if the Treasury plan goes through. I 
also believe a large number of the bonds 
already sold will be cashed since people will 
have no other way of paying 2 years’ taxes 
in 1 year. (Glen C. Parsons, Kenmore, N. Y.) 

Don't force us to sell our War bonds in 
order to pay 2 years’ taxes in one. Adopt the 
Ruml plan. (E. F. Entwisle, Wanakah, N. Y.) 


Besides the note of patriotism ex- 
pressed in letters supporting the Ruml 
plan, there is also a strong indication 
of growing impatience with the delay in 
adopting a pay-as-you-go tax plan. 
L. G. Finlay, of Bronxville, N. Y., writes: 

It is not as if the Treasury Department is 
a creditor and the taxpayer is the debtor. 
The situation is that we are all in the same 
boat and it is the country as a whole that has 
to pay itself for all expenses. 


Kenneth C. Bell, of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
has this to say: 

The Ruml plan, being simple, direct, and 
up-to-date, appeals to the entire American 
people—save possibly some officials of the 
Treasury Department who either misunder- 
stand or oppose it for some other invalid 
reason—and is the one and only relief from 
a constant year-to-year unpaid tax liability 
hanging over their heads. It should be 
adopted promptly, and I believe even the 
Treasury Department officials will reluctantly 
be convinced of the wisdom of the plan after 
it has actually been put into operation. 


One of the best statements as to the 
advantages of adopting the principle of 
the Ruml plan is expressed in a letter 
from the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
which was inserted in the Appendix of 
the RrEcorp on page A625. Mr. Karr 
Parker, president of the chamber of 
commerce, has sent the following tele- 
gram to the House Ways and Means 
Committee: 


The failure of the Ways and Means Sub- 
committee to face the issue of a pay-as- you- 
go tax plan is discouraging and disappoint- 
ing. The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
hopes there will be courageous rejection of 
the specious arguments of the Treasury’s ex- 
perts, and a prompt reversal of the action 
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of the subcommittee, There should be no 
retreat from the goal of a pay-as-you-go tax 
plan, equitably applied to all individual tax- 
payers, involving no doubling up of taxes. 
Prompt repudiation of the action of the sub- 
committee will go far toward a restoration 
of the public’s confidence in the Nation's tax 
and fiscal policies, 


Editorial writers in the New York 
Times—January 11, 1943, and February 
4, 1943—have summed up the situation 
as follows: 


The sole question now seriously at issue is 
how to get on a pay-as-you-go basis. And by 
far the simplest, fairest, quickest, and most 
effective method is that suggested by Beards- 
ley Ruml—to solve the problem as we solve 
the daylight-saving problem—to turn the tax 
clock ahead 1 year and to begin paying now, 
immediately, on 1943 income. 

This does not mean skipping a year’s 
taxes. It merely means changing the basis 
of assessment for the taxes of this and sub- 
sequent years compared with what that basis 
would otherwise have been. 


To say that generally public opinion is 
inclined to be right, is trite but true. 
Public opinion today, March 15, 1943, is 
in favor of the Rum! plan. 


Salaries of Fourth-Class Postmasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee, Mr. 
Speaker, I am heartily in favor of passage 
of the pending bill, H. R. 324, placing all 
postmasters at fourth-class offices on 
an annual salary basis with semimonthly 
payments. Under the provisions of the 
bill their salaries for each year will be 
based on the gross postal receipts of the 
preceding calendar year. At the present 
time fourth-class postmasters are paid 
upon a cancellation basis, in other words, 
they compute the total value of all post- 
age cancelations at their offices and 85 
percent of the total cancelations must be 
used or counted for the purpose of de- 
termining their compensation. ‘Then on 
a basis of 85 percent gross cancelations 
the postmasters figure their commissions 
at the rate of 160 percent of the first 
$75, 85 percent of the next $100, and 75 
percent of the remainder, with a maxi- 
mum of compensation of $275 for a 3- 
month period or $1,100 for a year. This 
system is confusing, antiquated and out- 
moded, and is subject to abuses. It is 
highly unsatisfactory and objectionable 
to the fourth-class postmasters and to 
the Post Office Department. Under the 
present plan the postmasters must act 
as accountants; they must make their 
own calculations or computations with 
reference to the total amount of their 
cancelations and must figure out their 
own compensation. They act as their 
own paymasters, as they can withdraw 
the amount due them on the cancela- 
tion basis just outlined, at any time dur- 
ing the quarter and at the end of each 
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quarter they must submit their report 
in regard to total cancelations and the 
amount of their compensation to the 
Post Ofñce Department, Of course, 
there is a possibility that unintentional 
errors will occur either in counting the 
total value of stamps canceled or in cal- 
culating the proper commissions under 
this complicated and cumbersome sys- 
tem, since some postmasters may not 
fully understand the percentage plan of 
cancelations upon which their pay is 
based. 

Fourth-class postmasters must be 
pretty good accountants in order to fol- 
low the proper method of keeping their 
accounts. A representative of the Post 
Offce Department has stated that— 


It is very dificult for a postmaster of the 
fouth class to accurately render a quarterly 
account, that under the present cumbersome 
method more than 50 percent of the quarter- 
ly accounts of the postmasters of the fourth 
class, which are reports sent to the General 
Accounting Ofñce, need correction on account 
of the methcd in vogue. 


Under the present bill fourth-class 
postmasters will turn in all of their postal 
receipts except fees for issuance of money 
orders, and will receive regular salary 
payments semimonthly for the year 
based upon the receipts of their offices 
for the preceding calendar year. He will 
then know definitely what his salary will 
be for each year. At the present time the 
first-, second-, and third-class postmas- 
ters are paid fixed annual salaries based 
upon the postal receipts of their offices 
for the preceding year and this bill sim- 
ply provides that the same plan or sys- 
tem shall be adopted for the payment of 
salaries to fourth-class postmasters. 

Under the terms of the bill a small in- 
crease in compensation will be given to 
the great majority of fourth-class post- 
masters, however, the greater increases, 
although small they may be, will go to 
those postmasters whose adjusted postal 
receipts are less than $1,000 per year. 
Postmasters with annual receipts of only 
a few hundred dollars per year are en- 
titled to a greater increase in their com- 
pensation because they have to keep 
their offices open and work just as long 
hours as in the case of the offices with 
much larger receipts. The postmasters 
in the small offices are being woefully 
underpaid when you consider the amount 
of services they are rendering their pa- 
trons and the long hours they keep their 
offices open each day. They must stay 
on the job regardless of how much postal 
business they may do each day. Their 
time, as well as the receipts, should be 
taken into consideration in fixing their 
pay. 

The Post Office Department is of the 
opinion that the passage of this bill will 
cause an increase in payments to fourth- 
class postmasters of about $1,000,000 for 
the first year; however, a departmental 
representative has stated that in 2 or 3 
years this additional cost will be entirely 
eliminated. I believe that the Depart- 
ment’s estimate of the additional cost 
for the first year is speculative and ex- 
cessive. When you consider the saving 
that will be made in the time of post- 
office inspectors in making their exami- 


nations of fourth-class offices and in the 
time of the General Accounting Office in 
reviewing the simplified reports, I am of 
the opinion that the total cost will be 
greatly reduced. However, 
that it will add about $1,000,000 to the 
cost for the first year, the change in the 
method of payment is still warranted. 

For years efforts have been made to 
change the system of paying our fourth- 
class postmasters and bills of similar im- 
port to this one have passed the House 
twice. 

Our fourth-class postmasters are 
loyal, conscientious, patriotic citizens 
who are ever faithful and true to their 
duties and responsibilities, and they are 
justly entitled to have this bill passed. 
We owe this obligation to them. So let 
us get rid of this outmoded method of 
paying them on a cancelation basis and 
put them on a fixed annual salary, which 
is certainly little enough for them under 
the provisions of this bill. It is high 
time that we came to their relief and put 
their compensation on a sound, busi- 
nesslike basis. 


Absenteeism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks ir the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Boston Daily Globe of March 12, 1943: 
ABSENTEEISM NO BIG PROBLEM HERE—LOCAL IN- 

DUSTRIES SAY TRANSPORTATION GREATER OB- 

STACLE TO STEADY EMPLOYMENT, BUT NOT A 

REAL WORRY NOW 


Absenteeism is not a subject that excites 
much interest or concern among the men 
directing local war plants. In fact so little 
are they interested that few of them have 
compiled data on the subject. In a word, the 
problem has not, hereabouts, become a 
problem. 

At the Boston Navy Yard the matter of 
absenteeism is considered negligible. At the 
General Electric plant in Lynn there is said 
to be a slight increase but so small that it 
neither alarms nor bothers the management, 
and does not hamper the operation of the 
plant. At one of the largest shipyards in the 
vicinity the problem was said to affect, almost 
entirely, the youngest and newest group of 
workers and is not felt to be of any great 
consequence. Several other large industrial 
plants supported these statements. 

At the navy yard, at the shipyards, at the 
General Electric and elsewhere, the manage- 
ment is more worried about finding a suffi- 
cient supply of qualified labor than with the 
difficulty of absenteeism. However, a few 
conclusions have been reached as to the num- 
bers of absent workers in local plants. 

There are two sets of factors, one affecting 
men employees and the other affecting 
women. 

As to the men in the large shipyard previ- 
ously mentioned, the absentees are chiefly 
among youths who can earn $30 to $35 in 
3 or 4 days and then feel free to spend the 


granting - 
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rest of the week spending easy money. Such 
men are making money for probably the first 
time in their lives, have few if any family 
responsibilities, feel that they are going to be 
drafted very soon anyway, so they take their 
jobs as an opportunity to have a final fling 
before entering the armed services. 

At the General Electric plant the matter 
of absenteeism has always been present and 
it may be a little more prevalent now than 
in peacetime. But if it is, it is so little 
greater that it is not materially noticeable. 
The present rate is not thought to be abnor- 
mal or too high. 

Most of the plants attribute absenteeism 
among the men to several causes, There is 
the difficulty of transportation. Oftentimes 
employees are trying to handle two jobs, 
Most important, the plants have less chance 
to select their workers than formerly. They 
hire almost anybody they can get. Under 
these circumstances, they necessarily find a 
certain proportion of unreliable and uncer- 
tain employees among the newcomers; men 
who are simply not steady workers, or who 
are physically not up to the grind. 

Overindulgence in alcoholic beverages, 
especially in habitual benders, is not a factor 
of any importance. As a spokesman for’ one 
of the big companies phrased it: 

“The fellows who go on drunks now and 
then are pretty well tabbed by the foremen, 
Of course we have a few chronic drinkers; 
everybody has. But we know who they are 
and there are so few of them that they do 
not count in estimating the effect of ab- 
senteeism. 

“On the other side of the picture: Boston 
and its vicinity has been less disturbed by the 
great war production effort than many other 
industrial centers, especially those in which 
great new plants have been erected. As an 
old and well-established industrial com- 
munity Greater Boston has had the facilities 
to handle the expansion of industry more 
smoothly than some other parts of the coun- 
try. Our supply of skilled labor was large. 
Our plants already existed and have been ex- 
panded rather than created on new ground. 
Our public services have proved equal to the 
occasion. The vast influx of itinerant work- 
ers that has provided headaches in many 
parts of the country has not been sufficient 
here to disturb the community seriously.” 

For women workers, a different set of fac- 
tors applies. Absenteeism among women 
workers is higher here than it is among the 
men, although it has not reached serious 
proportions. An official of a large employ- 
ment agency gave three reasons for the in- 
ability of women to work as steadily as men. 

A. There is the matter of fatigue among 
women. They are physically not built to 
work as long hours over as long periods as 
men. Hence the accumulation of fatigue 
after several weeks’ work necessitates a day 
or two of rest. 

B. In the case of married women, particu- 
larly, the demands of taking a day or so off 
now and then merely to clean up the house 
and put things in order is imperative. There 
also may be children who ail and require a 
day or two of nursing. As there are no nurses 
available, mothers sometimes must stay home 
a day or two to take care of sick children. 
The demands of running a house require a 
woman's attention occasionally during the 
week. 

C. Frequently, owing to the various shifts 
in a plant, a woman is unable to do the 
household shopping in her hours off. On 
Sunday the stores are closed. So, in many 
instances, a woman has to take half a day or 
more merely to buy food and other essen- 
tials for her household. 

The consensus of opinion among the men 
in our industries is surprising uniform. None 
of those talked to admit that absenteeism is 
a burdensome difficulty in the operation of 
their plants. 
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As one of them remarked: 

“There is a lot of talk about absenteeism, 
but I have not heard any men in our local 
industries taking part in it. Absenteeism 
may be as bad as they say it is in other parts 
of the country. Around here it just is not 
one of the things we worry about.” 


Time To Quit Squawking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
day to day we witness the anomalous sit- 
uation of Members of this body rising in 
their seats and announcing to the world 
their loyalty to our Commander in Chief, 
the President, and voicing the impor- 
tance of each one making every necessary 
sacrifice and doing everything possible to 
win this war, and in the next breath, or 
on other occasions, hearing them de- 
nounce the President and the men—gen- 
erally referred to as bureaucrats—he has 
selected to carry on this all-out war pro- 
gram and holding him and them respon- 
sible for every personal inconvenience 
and sacrifice we are called upon to en- 
dure, while our boys are dying on every 
battle front. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when 
many of us must face about and make 
good our vocal professions or be con- 
demned by a thinking public which will 
not be fooled. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting as part 
of my remarks a very timely editorial 
which appeared in the Missouri Cash- 
Book, one of the leading weekly news- 
papers in the Tenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Missouri, and edited by my 
friend Mr. R. K. Wilson, of Jackson, Mo., 
as follows: 

„Ain't it hell“ —a land flowing with milk 
and honey but a year or so ago now being 
compelled to ration food. Why, it hasn’t been 
long since stockmen were ordered to kill little 
pigs, and farmers were burning their wheat 
and corn for fuel. Restrictions were placed 
upon the acreage to be planted to crops, and 
now the Government is urging increased 
plantings. 

How come? 

The rationing of coffee is all bunk. There 
is more sugar in the country than ever be- 
fore. Why send butter and eggs and meat 
overseas while we who produce these prod- 
ucts are not permitted to gorge our stomachs 
to satisfy every desire? Why limit the pro- 
duction of farm machinery while urging 
farmers to produce more? Why limit tire 
purchases when there is enough rubber in 
the country to last for 2 years, and when 
ample production of synthetic rubber is just 
around the corner? 

We Americans have been living in what 
closely resembled a fairyland. We have 
grown selfish and spoiled with no conception 
of self-denial. Most of us appear to think 
that this is Britain’s, Russia’s, and China’s 
war and consequently we are not obligated to 
2 any sacrifices to maintain our free- 

om, 


Right now we are in a war against the most 
cruel and overbearing peoples of the earth. 
If we lose the war our country will be quickly 
converted from a fairyland to a slave state. 
We will be denied even the right of protest. 
Regimentation of crops will be in the hands 
of hard masters who will exact tolls which 
will leave us barely enough to eke out an 
existence. 


We have not appreciated our blessings and 


freedoms because within the past 80 years we 
never conceived that anyone ever had the 
right or strength to deny us the privileges we 
had grown to believe were our heritages and 
which were undeniable. 

We are now face to face with actualities. 
Our rights to do this or that are hanging in 
the balance. Within a period of a few short 
years, those of us who survive may not be 
able to speak our minds in public or raise a 
finger of opposition. 

What a transition it would be to suddenly 
convert a carefree people living in the great- 
est country on earth into a slave state almost 
overnight? Brother, such a possible condi- 
tion is confronting you. We cannot afford to 
remain complacent and unwilling to make 
personal sacrifices to hold what we have. Vic- 
tory is far from near. We will undoubtedly 
lose a million men and be required to ration 
food as severely as is now being done in Ger- 
many and Britain before we are victorious. 
If you desire, you have the privilege of cussing 
and retarding every move designated to 
hasten and assure victory, but if you lose, you 
are certain, if you survive, to have hell on 
earth—and in the world to come, because 
you will be adjudged a slacker when you 
should have been a patriot. 


Appeal to Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I include the following address de- 


livered by me over the radio on March 
13, 1943: 


Within recent months the civilized world 
has been stunned by the report of the atroci- 
ties against the inhabitants of the unfor- 
tunate countries conquered by the Nazis. 
To top the unorganized activities of his troops 
who had been using the method of plunder, 
rape, and murder to convert the subjugated 
people of Europe to the Nazi philosophy of 
life, Hitler ordered an object lesson—he is- 
sued an edict calling for the systematic ex- 
termination of all the Jews in occupied ter- 
ritory. This edict which could only have been 
concocted by the diseased brain of a mad- 
man and executed by his cohorts who no 
longer can be called human beings, resulted 
in the most cruel destruction of millions of 
innocent men, women, and children. 

Now the whole of Europe has been turned 
into a concentration camp. Women are be- 
ing raped, little children are being stabbed 
right in the arms of their frantic mothers. 
The whole European continent is being 
drowned in the blood of an innocent people. 

The whole world seems to have gone mad 
in an orgy of blood and steel, of plunder 
and destruction. Nazi henchmen have mur- 
dered about 3,400,000 human beings during 
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their reign of terror. More than 2,000,000 of 
those slaughtered were Jews. They have 
sent about 5,500,000 people from the occupied 
countries into forced labor in Germany. The 
conditions under which these helpless vic- 
tims are being shipped to Germany and the 
way they are forced to exist there defies all 
human decency. Remember, there is no 
other way out for these poor creatures. If 
we of the Allied Nations do not succeed in 
rescuing them, it means slavery or complete 
extermination for them. In their hour of 
deepest anguish and despair the victims of 
such unprecedented barbaric wrath haye no 
hope except that the United Nations will 
win this struggle and destroy this monster. 
They are praying for a speedy victory of our 
arms and are calling to us, their last hope 
on earth, to do all in our power to rescue 
them. 

Time and again I have taken the floor of 
the House to call the attention of my col- 
leagues and my country to the inhuman 
slaughter of a defenseless people. Time and 
again I have appealed to the conscience of 
America to answer the call for help uttered 
by a people in deepest pain and agony. Only 
last week, on March 3, I called upon Congress 
to voice its protest against the ruthless mur- 
der of an innocent people. I begged the 
Allied Nations to warn the German people 
that they will be held to strict accountability 
for their crimes. As I stated in the House 
of Representatives, if an appeal to their con- 
science and fear of God does not stop their 
murderous activities, maybe fear of threat- 
ened retributions will. I suggested that an 
inter-Allied committee be appointed to take 
immediate steps to save as many human lives 
as can be saved. I suggested that arrange- 
ments be made with neutral countries to 
secure permission for these unfortunate vie- 
tims of Nazi barbarism to enter their terri- 
tory and to remain there until final arrange- 
ments for their settlement were made. 

Let me say at this point, ladies and gentle- 
men, that some of the neutral countries— 
especially Switzerland—have been very gen- 
erous and humane in their treatment of 
refugees. As a matter of fact, little Switzer- 
land can justly be proud of its record. It 
has done more to save human lives than 
many a larger and richer country. It has 
lived up to its traditional pattern of lending 
a helping hand to the weak and the down- 
trodden. It has gained the undying grati- 
tude of the people who have found a haven 
of refuge there and it has gained the respect 
and admiration of the whole civilized world. 

The last 2 weeks marked a turning point in 
America’s official attitude. I am gratified, 
indeed, to see that my faith in Congress and 
the American people was justified. The 
silence which had puzzled and dismayed 
many of us was finally broken. The State 
Department sent a note to the British Gov- 
ernment stating our Government's desire to 
cooperate in saving the Jews from the ex- 
termination threatened by Hitler. The me- 
morial held in Madison Square Garden last 
Monday showed the world that the American 
people were aware of their responsibility. 
Over 400,000 people gathered to voice their 
indignation over the wholesale slaughter 
inaugurated by the Nazis. Their cry for 
action will be heard around the world and 
will rally all decent people to the cause of 
saving the poor defenseless victims of Nazi 
wrath. 

On Tuesday, March 9, the Senate unani- 
mously passed a resolution introduced by 
Senator BarkLey condemning the Nazi bru- 
talities and warning the German people 
that those guilty, directly or indirectly, of 
these criminal acts will be punished for 
their crimes. I feel confident that the 
House of Representatives will concur in the 
Senate resolution this coming week. 
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America has spoken. Officials and pri- 
vate citizens have raised their voices so that 
the world may know where we stand. We 
are a mighty nation and our expression of 
sympathy will be a great encouragement to 
the oppressed people of the world. But 
in this darkest hour of civilization sympathy 
alone is not sufficient. We must translate 
our words into deeds. We must be realistic 
in our approach. We must take some prac- 
tical steps before it is too late to save the 
people slated for complete extermination. 
Before it is too late, that means now, im- 
mediately. 

We cannot do anything for the thousands 
who have been and are being murdered, 
even while we are making plans for their 
rescue. But we must live up to the faith 
and trust put in us by these innocent vic- 
tims of a madman. 

Fortunately, Hitler's satellites, although 
willing to imitate their master in every 
respect, have neither the power nor the abil- 
ity to exterminate all the Jews in their coun- 
tries. As a result, a number of Balkan 
countries have now decided to let their Jews 
depart. These countries would be willing 
to enter into some kind of an arrangement 
with us or cur allies to permit the removal 
of their Jews by emigration. I do not know 
how genuine the wish of those countries 
really is. I do not know, at the present time, 
as to how many could be saved if proper 
action were to be taken at once in an en- 
deavor to do so. We dare not break faith 
with millions of suffering fellow beings who 
are going through the tortures of hell, who 
are being sacrificed upon the altar of greed 
and racial superiority. They are dying for 
the principles for which we are fighting, 
They are being annihilated by a madman 
who wants to destroy anything and every- 
thing that challenges his right to proclaim 
himself God. These people turn to us in 
their hour of need, begging us with the last 
breath on their lips to save their children, 
to save the few who can still be snatched 
from certain doom. 

The Allied Nations must do something to 
keep faith with all these unfortunate victims 
of ourcommon enemy. They must do every- 
thing in their power to save as many lives 
as possible. 

This is not the usual war fought for terri- 
torial gains or political supremacy. It is a 
fight for the right of the average person to 
live as a decent human being. It is a strug- 
gle to keep the world from being enslaved 
by a fanatic imbued with the idea of Ger- 
man race superiority. 

The rescue of the victims of Hitler's fury, 
therefore, is not an act of charity on our 
part. It is definitely an absolute necessity if 
we want to live up to the principles involved 
in this great struggle. It is our front line 
defense. What good would it be to win a 
technical physical victory, if we were to be 
defeated in the moral principles involved? 

As human beings, as a democratic people, 
we cannot and will not let the cry for help 
go unheeded. We have pledged that we will 
liberate all the Nazi enslaved people. We 
have promised that we will bring back de- 
cency and human dignity to the liberated 
countries. Here is cur chance to show the 
world that we intend to live up to our 
promises. Here is our chance to follow the 
policy traditionally established by our 
country in protesting, at all times, against 
injustice and inhumanity. Here is our 
chance to save human lives whenever they 
suffer from tyranny and persecution. 

Let us open up our hearts to the call of 
humanity. By doing so we will be accom- 
plishing God's work and performing God's 
will 


Weekly Reports to the People of My 


i District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me over sta- 
tion WNBF, Binghamton, N. V., on March 
13, 1943: 


Men, women, and young people of Bing- 
hamton, Johnson City, Endicott, and the 
Thirty-fourth Congressional District, most of 
my past week has been devoted to filling or- 
ders for victory gardens booklets and other 
pamphlets which are valuable to you folks 
for aid with planting. The past 2 years have 
witnessed the revival of the back-yard and 
back-lot gardens in American cities, villages, 
and towns. This has already stimulated in- 
terest in all sorts of home-grown varieties of 
vegetables and has substantially increased 
food production. 

With the sudden realization of a serious 
food shortage for the first time in a century in 
the United States, the number of victory 
gardens planted this spring will probably 
double or treble all past records. Practi- 
cally everyone will be engaged in planting 
from little plots in a corner by the back fence 
to a half acre down on the river flats. For- 
tunately, as yet there is no rationing of elbow 
grease in this country and there is no reason 
why most folks cannot have a goodly supply 
of green vegetables if they start planning 
now. 

Although many of the policies adopted by 
the Department of Agriculture here in Wash- 
ington seem ridiculous, nevertheless their 
scientific methods of production are the best 
in the world. I am not talking about bu- 
reaucrats now. I am referring to the real 
experts in the Department who have spent a 
lifetime at their work of experimentation and 
study. These men stay in the background. 


They possess the wisdom and ability which 


the policy makers in the Department sadly 
lack. They are the scientists who prepare all 
the valuable pamphlets on soils, planting, 
livestock raising, and general farm procedure. 
They have nothing whatever to do with bu- 
reaucratic agents who have so idiotically 
planned American agriculture that most of 
our farmers are giving up farming in disgust. 

No; the Victory Gardens booklet and the 
thousand other valuable papers upon which 
the American farm public has learned to 
depend have been prepared by the most 
expert agricultural minds in the world, are 
complete in every detail, and are available 
to every person back home for the asking. 
In case my office is not able to reach all you 
people this year by direct communication 
with a bulletin list, do not hesitate to write 
to me here in Washington and I will supply 
you with what you need. Remember, there 
is going to be a food shortage next winter 
or before. Even now we are beginning to 
feel the pinch of it. We have not only our 
own mouths to feed, but the men in our 
armed forces as well and many millions be- 
yond the seas. 

What are we going to do about it? There 
is nothing else to do but to roll up our 
sleeves and plant and produce, plant and 
produce, and utilize every acre, every plot of 
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ground that we possibly can. We have all got 
to take it on the chin for the bungling, the 
mistaken idea of the past 10 years in gov- 
ernment, that the only sensible approach for 
the farmer was to create a scarcity by plow- 
ing under a part of his crops. 

I have never been an advocate of that phi- 
losophy. If Joseph had done as the bureau- 
crats did, Pharaoh’s people would have 
starved in the 7 lean years. But the Bible 
tells us Joseph filled Pharaoh’s storehouses 
to overflowing, displaying a wisdom and a 
foresight which saved the Egyptians from 
starvation, 

Joseph believed in the law of supply and 
demand. He advocated saving for a rainy 
day. Egypt was prepared for the 7 lean years 
because nothing had been wasted. 

I wish we could say that our Nation is in 
as enviable a position today. I wish we could 
be assured of meeting all the obligations of 
food giving to which we are committed. 
There is little point in my saying “I told you 
so,“ although I feel like it. I pleaded with 
the Secretary of Agriculture 6 months ago to 
keep as many farmers on the farms as pos- 
sible. My words were unheeded. Nothing 
was done about it. Let me read to you what 
I told the House last week. Snipping with 
my scissors and pasting with paste from my 
paste pot, I patched a few remarks together 
of my own. I quote: 

“Mr. Speaker, the Seventy-eighth Congress 
has been in session now for a little over 2 
months. On several occasions since it con- 
vened I have referred to two vital problems 
which I think the country is facing today 
and I have attempted to introduce measures 
for their correction. I refer particularly to 
a bill which I introduced to unharness the 
farmer in order to enable him to produce and 
to give him full sway, which he is not able 
to do at this time. I also introduced, at the 
request of a number of people hack home, a 
bill which would make illegal any of the 
penalties which the Office of Price Adminis- 


‘tration has placed upon the population at 


large. 

“As I have said, we have been in session 
over 2 months now and I have received a 
lot of complaints from home which from time 
to time I have tried to give to the House. 
I am sure a great many other Members have 
also had complaints from home and I know 
they reflected the wishes and desires of their 
people. It all boils down to one proposition, 
Mr. Speaker. If the Congress is going to 
survive, if we are going to remain a body 
which decides the great questions of the 
day and takes priority over the various agen- 
cies and departments which Congress has 
itself created, we are going to have to get 
busy before very long because time is slipping 
and so are our prerogatives. 

“Mr. Speaker, I have attempted to place 
before the House the various questions which 
have come to my attention and which I 
have been asked as a Representative to ask 
the Congress to take action upon. I refer to- 
day to the agricultural situation, and if I 
seem to be pessimistic I hope that the mem- 
bership will bear with me, because after 
a number of trials and errors I have come to 
the conclusion that many of us have been 
ineffective in trying to cure these evils as the 
agricultural situation is presented. 

“I am going to make a rather bold state- 
ment at this time, a prognostication, if you 
would like to call it that. In 5 years, if the 
United States keeps on the same course we 
are now pursuing in agriculture, we are 
going to be under a system of collective 
farming whether we like it or not. Last year 
the President called upon the Congress to 
formulate a program for agriculture, and he 
called upon the farmers throughout the 
country to produce food for victory. Un- 
fortunately that has been impeded by in- 
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numerable regulations from the department 

which have hampered the farmer and have 

kepr down the full production we should 
ave. 

“We have also had to face the problem of 
regulations from the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. that have not been pleasant to the 

-folks back home, and although I myself 
along with every other Member have ap- 
proved the system of rationing, nevertheless, 
I regret that action of an enforcement na- 
ture has been taken. This is illegal and 
contrary to the interpretation of the laws 
which the Congress intended. So it is to- 
day that I face the House in a rather pessi- 
mistic mood. 

“I have done everything that I can to cor- 
rect the situation. Yesterday I listened in- 
tently to the testimony of agricultural offi- 
cials before the Committee on Agriculture 
of which Iam a member. I heard Secretary 
Wickard say 6 months ago that he felt it 
would be a deplorable situation if farm 
owners and farm managers were ever drafted 
from the farm, I felt then that he was 
going to take a definite stand to see that this 
was prevented. Unfortunately, the farm 
owner has been drafted—along with farm 
labor. In cases where he has not been 
drafted off his farm he has abandoned it be- 
cause he has found it impossible to produce 
and to continue to partieipate“ 

As your Representative, I have been 
aroused by the considerable delay on the part 
of the War Department of paying allotments 
to soldiers, wives, and dependents, Many 
women have written me saying that no at- 
tention is being paid to their continued pleas 
for this money. Most of these people are en- 
tirely dependent upon these allotments. If 
there is delay, they are bound to suffer. Their 
little children are apt to be hungry. Their 
husbands have left to go into the Army and 
their means of livelihood is often cut off. 

I realize this delay is some times unayoid- 
able by the War Department. They have over 
@ million applications for allotments and they 
have their hands full. I think they are try- 
ing to do an efficient job of getting money 
to the dependents of our fighting men just 
as soon as possible. 

But there ls still too long a delay. Wives 
are even having to go and borrow the money 
to keep going. I will read to you in part a 
typical letter similar to those which I re- 
ceive from home every day. It is from the 
wife of a serviceman, and I quote: 

“My Dran Mr, Hatt: Will you please ask 
the War Department why I haven't received 
the money which my husband arranged for 
the Government to pay me. He was drafted 
last September and wrote me he was making 
application in January. To date, I haven't 
received a cent and I'm in terrible straits 
because what little my husband had saved 
from his job before he left has now been used. 
Won't you help me get this money? I'm 
up against an awful proposition trying to feed 
my two children.” 

To this good lady, I telegraphed immedi- 
ately that I would investigate and find out 
why she had not received her allotment. 
Within a few days I heard from the Depart- 
ment that everything had been adjusted and 
this soldier's wife not only had been mailed 
the amount of her monthly check. but also 
the total amount of back allotments due her, 
A day or so later I heard from her again, and 
I quote: 

“My Dran Mr. Hatt: Words cannot express 
my gratitude to you for going to the War 
Department in my behalf. Everything is now 
adjusted and all the money has been received. 

“I know there are many other wives and 
mothers in the same predicament as I was 
who just don't know how to go about getting 
a response from the War Department for 
their much-needed funds. 
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“I am going to refer them to you, and you 
can bet I'll sing your praises to the skies 
whenever I talk to my friends and neighbors.” 

Needless to say this gives me a lot of per- 
sonal satisfacticn. I am proud to be able to 
help the loved ones of our boys in service. 
There are numberless people in circumstances 
similar to this woman’s. I hope you will 
write me if you have any trouble whatsoever 
with your allotments or getting your money. 
Nothing is too good for the valiant soldiers, 
sailors, and marines giving their all to Amer- 
ica. Nothing 1s too good, therefore, for their 
wives, their children, and their parents. 


Farm Security Administration Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr, OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, there is 
taking place considerable criticism of 
the organization and work of the Farm 
Security Administration. When such 
criticism is constructive, and based upon 
the desire to improve the program of 
this agency it should be welcomed by all. 
However, cheap, political criticism, blind 
ignorant criticism, or narrow, sectional 
criticism gain us nothing; rather are 
they harmful to the all-out war effort. 

The program of the Farm Security 
Administration in my State and district 
has made four distinct contributions 
which, in all fairness, should be cited, 
and should be considered by this Con- 
gress. I mention briefly each of these 
constructive contributions: 

First. The Farm Security Administra- 
tion has made loans to small farmers 
who could not otherwise have secured 
funds and, consequently, in all probabil- 
ity would have lost their farms. To date, 
9,464 loans have been made in the State 
of California, involving approximately 
$13,000,000. The American way has al- 
ways been based upon the work of the 
small businessman and the small farm- 
er. Here is a concrete illustration of the 
way in which the Farm Security Admin- 
istration has helped to preserve that 
American way of life. 

Second. The Farm Security Adminis- 
tration has been instrumental in increas- 
ing production, a goal for which we are 
all working especially hard at present, 
A sample survey shows that the 3,798 ac- 
tive borrowers under this program in 
California in 1942 increased their output 
as follows: Chickens, 58 percent; milk, 
23 percent; pork, 8 percent; beef, 81 per- 
cent. This increase was due in large 
part to the educational program of this 
agency, and can certainly be listed as a 
benefit both to the war effort, and to the 
standard of living of the individual fami- 
lies concerned. 

Third. The Farm Security Adminis- 
tration has operated 13 regular migra- 
tory labor camps in the State of Cali- 
fornia. At the present time 489 families 
occupy homes in these centers and 1,072 
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more occupy metal shelters and tents and 
tent houses. In addition, this agency 
operates 4 mobile migratory camps, now 
housing 319 families. In a State like Cal- 
ifornia, where a large supply of mobile 
labor is necessary for the harvesting of 
fruit and vegetable crops, it is essential 
that adequate housing be provided. The 
Farm Security Administration has made 
x much-needed start in the right direc- 
on, 

Fourth. The Farm Security Adminis- 
tration has brought into California to 
date approximately 5,200 Mexican labor- 
ers in an attempt to meet a most acute 
labor shortage in this area. Operating 
in the face of considerable difficulty, this 
international program is continuing to 
be carried out, and indications are that 
many thousand additional Mexican na- 
tionals will be brought into this country 
to help fill the crucial need for agricul- 
tural labor. This particular project is 
an extremely complex one, involving in- 
ternational negotiation, plans for care 
while in this country, eventual transpor- 
tation back to Mexico, and many other 
details that have to be worked out with 
utmost care. 

I am of the opinion that these four 
contributions of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration constitute a genuine boost 
to the war effort, and I believe that in all 
fairness we should give credit where 
credit is due. 


American Athletics Help Develop 
American Fighting Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally these days we read or hear of some- 
one who seems to believe that all forms 
of competitive athletics—both amateur 
and professional—should be abolished 
for the duration of the war. Before any 
such drastic action is taken, however, it 
seems to me that we should make a care- 
ful investigation to acquaint ourselves 
with the vitally important part which 
the great American athletic program has 
played in developing the physical fitness, 
the team work, the coordination between 
mind and muscle, and the will to win 
which are making our American fight- 
ers such superior combatants in every 
theater of this war. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
attention to the following editorial which 
appeared in the Athletic Journal and 
which was written by my good friend, 
Maj. John L. Griffith, of Chicago, com- 
missioner of athletics for the Big Ten. 
Both in the last war and in this one 

Major Griffith has had abundant oppor- 
tunity to observe the definite carry-over 
of virtues acquired in athletic contests 
and projected onto fields of battle. 
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The editorial follows: 


It has frequently been suggested that the 
American soldier is the best soldier in the 
world. When we make that statement we, 
of course, are thinking in terms of soldiers, 
sailors, marines, Coast Guard men, and all 
the men in our armed forces. Perhaps we 
are a bit prejudiced in favor of our own fight- 
ing men but at least it is justifiable pride 
that we have in them. 

For the ultraconservative we might put 
it this way: The American soldiers, sailors, 
and marines are not excelled by fighting men 
in any other country in the world. 

Certain things might be pointed out by 
way of supporting either one of the conten- 
tions. The most striking thing, it seems to 
us, is that the Jap troops that went against 
the American troops in the Solomons had 
had several years’ fighting experience in China 
and elsewhere while the great majority of 
our men saw action for the first time when 
they met the Japs. 

The same situation developed in North 
Africa. Our men who met the German troops 
were new at this business of fighting and the 
first few minutes of the first quarter conse- 
quently were pushed back. They, however, 
soon rallied and drove the enemy back into 
their own territory. Now these German 
troops that met our men in North Africa were 
picked troops, so it was reported, who had 
been conditioned in the kind of fighting that 
in football we would call practice games, yet 
our less-experienced boys showed that they 
were at least a match for the German first 


We might go on and call attention to the 
way our Navy fought at Midway and in the 
other engagements, and, in fact, how our 
troops scattered around the world have cer- 
tainly demonstrated in a short time that the 
American fighting man is not surpassed by 
any other nation’s fighting men. 

Why is this? Some may say because we 
had better officers. With this argument we 
will take no exception. We personally be- 
lieve that our Officers are the best in the 
world. 

Some will say that it is because we have 
more to fight for than do the people of 
totalitarian countries who, in a sense, are 
slaves to other totalitarian masters. This, 
also, we are glad to agree is probably true. 
However, there have been innumerable inci- 
dents in this war that show that the men 
from Russia, Germany, Japan, and other 
countries that are involved in the war were 
courageous to the nth degree. 

The point that we wanted to try to make, 
however, is this, namely, that one reason 
why our boys in a few short months are able 
to shift from peacetime pursuits to military 
endeavors and to meet the best that the other 
nations of the world have to offer is partly, 
at least, because of the athletic training that 
our young men almost from childhood have 
received here in the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

We are not thinking solely of the boys who 
got into school and college competition or 
the men who played in thə professional 
leagues. We believe that their training was 
superior, on the whole, to the training that 
the others may have had, but the great ma- 
jority did not make the teams and yet they 
have done a fine job of fighting. Can it be 
that it is partly, at least, because these boys 
also had a certain amount of athletic train- 
ing? Maybe their athletics were of the loosely 
organized sort. Perhaps it started with games 
with other children of kindergarten age in the 
courts of the big cities or in the pastures in 
the farm districts. 

Recently different news commentators 
have raised this same conjecture. We are 
disposed to agree with their contentions. 

If these things are true then why do we 
Waste more time in arguing whether or not 
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our sports should be continued during the 
war? Someone the other day very aptly re- 
marked that when our lads were fighting in 
Guadalcanal they did not depend upon the 
lessons that they had learned from books 
when they were in school but they had to 
depend on the things, at least to a certain 
degree, that they had learned in their com- 
bat games. 


Mr. Speaker, Major Griffith is by no 
means the only prominent American who 
recognizes the important contributions 
which athletics have made in the de- 
velopment of the fighting fitness which is 
so characteristic of every branch of 
American military endeavor. I am call- 
ing attention at this time to the follow- 
ing statements by Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall; Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox; Col. Robert R. McCormick, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune; and the 
Honorable John W. Bricker, Governor of 
the State of Ohio. Let us proceed slowly, 
Mr. Speaker, in any movement which 
would deprive future Americans of the 
tremendous training value and character 
development which are so inherently a 
vital part of the athletic program of 
American schools and colleges as well as 
of many professional athletic activities of 
this country. 


Physical training and athletics are of great 
importance to the welfare of any nation. 
The War Department places great emphasis. 
on the physical development of officers and 
soldiers of the Army, and physical-training 
programs have long been established as an 
important factor in Army training schedules. 
The athletically trained young men of this 
country, developed in muscular strength, 
general health, coordination, endurance, and 
leadership, have acquired the will to win in 
the face of opposition. These are qualities 
basically essential to the soldier. Athletic 
activities on playgrounds and in our high 
schools and colleges constitute an important 
contribution to the national defense. (G. C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, U. S. Army.) 

From the experiences the Navy has had in 
examining men for service, it is clear that 
our educational institutions have tended to 
neglect the physical education of American 
youth for their intellectual development. 
The two are really interdependent, and it 
must be emphasized that the time to build 
up the health of these young people is in 
school. Only in that way will they be com- 
pletely fitted to serve their country—only in 
that way will we bring about the national 
stamina and the national teamwork which 
is the foundation of effective national de- 
fense. (Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy.) 

Athletes are better trained as soldiers, ex- 
cept in the use of weapons, than the average 
soldier, because they have had so many years 
practicing movements and taking advantage 
of situations. (Robert R. McCormick, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune.) 

One cannot read about the large number 
of young men rejected from the military 
draft without wondering if, somewhere along 
the way, there has not been neglect in look- 
ing after the physical condition of the Na- 
tion's youth. 

In these days of world crisis, it is particu- 
larly important that serious thought be given 
to meeting this problem, and to improving 
the physical condition of our citizens, espe- 
cially the Nation’s young people, so they will 
be physically and mentally prepared for ef- 
fective service to their country. 

I think much could be accomplished to- 
ward this end by an expansion of physical 
education and athletic training in our edu- 
cational institutions. Such an expanded 
program would do much to build the founda- 
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tion for a nation of strong and sturdy citi- 
zens, capable of meeting any problems the 
future may bring. 

I have just returned from a visit to Camp 
Shelby, Miss. I was much impressed by the 
bronzed and healthy looking men at the 
camp. They stand as an excellent example 
of the value of regular training and outdoor 
life. (John W. Bricker, Governor of the State 
of Ohio.) 


America’s Narrow Escape 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Parade magazine of the Washington 
Post, of March 14, 1943: 

AMERICA’S NARROW ESCAPE—THE Nazis IN THIS 

COUNTRY CAREFULLY PLOTTED TO OVERTHROW 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A burly man with a fat, blotched face and 
a brown uniform strode to the swastika- 
bedecked platform and thrust out an arm 
in the Nazi salute. A guttural voice shouted, 
“Heil Hitler!” Below him a forest of arms 
and a roar of voices returned the salute. It 
was not Berlin. It was the United States of 
America. 

If you are an American, there should be a 
chill running down your spine as you look at 
the pictures on these and the following 
pages (not printed). They show the prepa- 
rations Hitler made for your enslavement and, 
perhaps, murder. They show the German- 
American Bund in action. 

If it had its way, and its timetable had 
worked, you would by now be an unprotest- 
ing subject of Berlin, or you would be either 
in a concentration camp or dead. You would 
have been clubbed for your religion, for your 
race, for your tolerance, for your love of 
democracy—or because you dared to listen 
to anti-Nazi songs over your radio. 

Born secretly, over 10 years ago, it was 
aimed directly at you. When Hitler made his 
plans to conquer the world he had two guid- 
ing principles. One was to crush weak na- 
tions. The other was to nazify the strong 
into helplessness. The bund was the weapon 
against America. 

With blueprints carefully laid out in Berlin, 
it came here in the brief cases of Hitler's 
high-powered organizers, with every 
plotted in advance. Cynically exploiting the 
tolerance and freedom it intended to destroy, 
it attacked us at our most vulnerable point— 
the old, established German-American socie- 
ties. In 1936 it was strong enough to come 
out in the open, with propaganda shrewdly 
calculated to win loyalty away from us. 
Hitler's bogus Aryan superman theories won 
over thousands of our Germans. Carefully 
injected Nazi poison and hatred did the rest. 

ACT AMERICAN 


The bundists played a careful game. They 
thumped their chests and waved American 
flags even after they began to wear their 
swastika-decorated uniforms. They spent 
their summers in health camps.“ They car- 
ried no weapons but harmless-looking flash- 
lights. The orders were, “Act American.” 
We saw nothing but harmless crackpots. 
The guttural men from Berlin kept carefully 
in the background. 

They fooled us. The flag-waving was 
ironic. The flashlights were, as many a loyal 
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German-American discovered, efficient clubs 
that could brain a man, The camps were 
schools of nazi-ism. 

Berlin’s tentacles spread wide. The gut- 
tural men had money and influential friends. 
Sleek black limousines rolled from New York 
to carefully guarded estates in the country- 
side. Secret radios kept in touch with the 
fatherland. Secret caches of guns, ammuni- 
tion, and explosives were being built up all 
over the country. They were in careful prep- 
aration for Der Tag! —the day when the 
Nazis in the United States would overthrow 
the American Government, 


WELL-LAID PLAN 


The tentacles reached deep into the un- 
derworld in Chicago and St. Louis and on the 
Pacific coast. There were unexplained, and 
unexplainable, tie-ups to important men in 
public life. The slimy trail of nazi-ism 
touched even Washington. 

The bund was only the surface, the win- 
dow-dressing, the come-on. Its plans were 
well worked out, but its leaders were “bone- 
heads.“ 

After Pearl Harbor, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation raids on German spies sent a 
quiver of fear through the interlocking net - 
work of Hitler's grasp on America, and the 
bund fell like a house of cards. 

What it was like, and how it attempted to 
make America a replica of Germany, is told 
over the page. 


THE NAZIS RAN SUMMER CAMPS IN 10 STATES, 
WHERE THE MEMBERS HAD TO WORSHIP ADOLF 
HITLER 
Hitler's great objective was control of 

American public opinion. 

Before double-talking and slugging his way 
to power in Germany, he said: 

“We shall have friends in all enemy coun- 
tries. We shall know how to obtain such 
friends.” 

The master plan for the United States of 
America paralleled a blueprint for a shooting 
war in every detail except the army was not 
to be in uniform and the ammunition was 
not bullets and bombs, but propaganda and 
lies. 

Long before the word “Quisling” meant 
“rat,” America had its share of these vermin, 
carefully recruited from German residents 
and Americans, sympathetic to Hitler. 

There has been a Nazi Party cell in the 
United States since 1922. It spawned a group 
called Teutonia, which later became the 
Friends of Hitler movement. By the time 
Hitler reached power in 1933, his American 
stooges were known as the Friends of New 
Germany. The Bund was just a change of 
name which was accomplished in 1936. 


ORDERS FROM STUTTGART 

Although master-minded in Berlin, orders 
for the bund and similar groups were trans- 
mitted from Stuttgart, headquarters of the 
Nazi Party foreign organization, 

Its motto is—or was: “A German always 
and everywhere remains a German and noth- 
ing but a German—and thereby, a National 
Socialist.” 

National Bund Fuehrer—and Nazi-Jap 
spy—G. Wilhelm Kunze explained it this 
way: 

“I am racially a German, but politically an 
American.” 

Asked how long it would require to become 
just an American, Kunze added: “1,000 
years.” 

Of the 71 bund units, those in New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, and St. Louis operated 
schools where American children studied 
primers edited by the best Nazi minds in 
Germany. 

The Nazi Party regularly recalled picked 
bundsmen to attend propaganda schools in 
Germany. Upon their return to this country 
they carried the Nazi torch to bund pupils. 


PROPAGANDA BY THE TON 


The bund distributed tons of propaganda, 
which arrived on German ships. They 
schemed with German consuls and with 
native Americans who dreamed of an Ameri- 
can Hitler. 

Bund gorillas, politely called Ordnungs- 
dienst or ushers, muscled into old German 
societies, took over membership and treasury, 
expelled anti-Nazis and started nazi-ism 
seeping into the country through another 
outlet. 

Public bund activity revolved around 20 or 
more summer camps in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Texas, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia. The influence of the bundsmen 
doubtless had its effect in many neighbor- 
ing States. 

In these camps bundsmen built bungalows 
with swastikas designed into the roof shin- 
gles. They practiced military drills, held 
rifle practice, and indoctrinated youth groups 
with Nazi ideology. 

Following the approved Hitler method of 
trimming Nazi propaganda with red, white, 
and blue bunting, the bund newspaper was 
named Free American and Weckruf und Beob- 
achter. It was a screaming little Nazi sheet 
featuring reprints from Nazi newspapers and 
selected excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


THE BUND WAVED THE STARS AND STRIPES BUT 
THEY DREAMED OF “DER FUEHRER” IN WASH- 
INGTON 
The bund wore a thick mask, but the 

strings that controlled it led directly to Ber- 

lin. The hand that pulled them was close 
to Hitler. 

Rudolf Hess, Hitler's deputy fuehrer, now 
a war prisoner in England, was leader of all 
Germans abroad. 

It was Hess who went through the motions 
of “officially” dissolving the Nazi Party in 
America in 1933. Nazi Party members there- 
upon simply transferred membership to the 
bund. 


The bund had little contact directly with 
Hitler except in the summer of 1936 when 
bund leader Fritz Kuhn led 200 “Olympic 
Games tourists” to the fatherland for a per- 
sonal salute from Hitler. 

Hitler kept his American helpers waiting, 
but finally appeared to give a salute. Kuhn 
then led a delegation of leaders into the 
Reichschancellery to meet Hitler personally. 

Kuhn gave Hitler a $3,000 cash gift from 
the bund for the annual Nazi shake-down, 
Winterhilfe (winter relief). The fuehrer also 
was given a gold buch (gold book) with the 
names of bund contributors inscribed under 
a statement of their loyalty and devotion 
to Hitler. 

Said Fuehrer Hitler to Fuehrer Kuhn: 1 
know of the great struggle you are having. 
Never falter!” 


THE FALL OF FRITZ KUHN 

Four years later Kuhn did falter—for a 
blonde who talked to the district attorney 
and Kuhn was convicted of stealing bund 
funds. He is now in prison. 

Carrying out Hess’ orders was Ernst Wil- 
helm Bohle, under secretary of the Foreign 
Office and head of the party’s foreign division, 
Bohle lost no time in proceeding to snap the 
whip on the bundsmen and they jumped in 
unison. 

First bund leader was Heinz Spanknoebel, 
a young German photoengraver who lied his 
way into the United States by swearing he 
was a clergyman, Spanknoebel was a paid 
Nazi agent sent here to take over all German 
organizations. 

With his lieutenant, Fritz Gissibl, he ran 
the bund with an iron hand, appointing 
and deposing leaders at will. 
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THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION CRACKS 
DOWN 


When a Federal grand jury indicted Spank- 
noebel for acting as a German agent with- 
out being an accredited diplomatic agent, he 
disappeared. Gissibl then took over. 

Today, Spanknoebel and Gissibl are Ges- 
tapo generals in Germany. 

When Kuhn went to jail, G. Wilhelm 
Kunze, American-born professional Nazi, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. He lasted until the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation broke up an 
espionage ring, unmasking Kunze and 
Anastase Vonsiatsky, Russian Fascist, as the 
principal spies. 

Today the rat’s nest is crumbling for keeps. 
Twenty-three of its leaders have gone to jail 
for evading the draft. Men who assumed 
American citizenship to betray us will soon 
lose it as the Department of Justice goes to 
work. They will spend the duration in 
enemy alien internment camps. 

America has come through a dangerous 
period. Most of our German-Americans have 
remained loyal. The bund bungled, 


Food for Victory Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD, I desire to include 
a statement concerning resolutions 
adopted by a group of farmers in Powe- 
shiek County, Iowa, on the subject of the 
farm program for 1943 production of 
food for victory. 

Poweshiek County is in the heart of 
the Corn Belt. There is no land in the 
world more productive than the soil of 
this county and nowhere in this great 
country are the citizens more patriotic. 
The whole desire and purpose of this 
group is to help win a complete victory 
for our armed forces at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


BROOKLYN, Iowa, March 8, 1943. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY POWESHIEK COUNTY 
FARM LEADERS IN JOINT MEETING 


Resolved by a joint meeting of 75 Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, Farm Bu- 
reau, Grange, and other farm representatives 
of Poweshiek County, Iowa, That the State 
and national leaders of the Farm Bureau and 
the Department of Agriculture settle their 
differences on controversial details of the 1943 
food for victory program and show a united 
front to the rank and file of the farmers of 
this Nation in order that they may plan their 
1943 farm programs uninhibited by the men- 
tal stresses of confusion and uncertainty. 
This cannot help but resolve some of the 
uncertainty and differences now existing in 
the Congress, 

Specific resolutions are as follows: 

1, Continuance of Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration with the soil-conserva- 
tion features and commodity loans kept 
intact. 

2. Want release of feed wheat. 

3. Against the Pace amendment. 

4. Immediate action. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an editorial from the West Virginian, 
Fairmont, W. Va., which is the first of 
a series of articles to be run each Friday 
in Lent in the editorial column of the 
West Virginian, prepared by Rev. Brad- 
ford H. Tite, rector of Christ Episcopal 
Church: 


Freedom is necessary for the development 
of human personality. We say that we are 
in danger of losing our freedom—but we can- 
not confine ourselves and our efforts to the 
preservation of the freedom which we already 
have. It was the inadequacy, the defects of 
that freedom which created the danger and 
furnished a plausible excuse for attacks upon 
it. Obviously, therefore, freedom can be pre- 
served and safeguarded from future danger 
only by improving its quality and making its 
blessings both apparent and available to all 
the peoples of the world. 

Freedom can only be won by men who are 
free at heart. It is this freedom of heart that 
Christ came to bring us. There are three 
bondages from which He taught us that it is 
vital that mankind should be delivered; the 
bondage of self, things, and fear. 

The denial of self is His first condition of 
discipleship. In the most splendid of His 
paradoxes He declared that a man could not 
be himself till he had lost himself. It is true 
in the individual life: The selfish man is the 
man of stunted personality. It is still more 
plainly true in social life—a nation of selfish 
men cannot reach any fellowship or freedom. 

When a man is under bondage to things, 
he is possessed by them. He is not his own 
master; he is not free. He cannot follow 
or develop his higher nature; he must do the 
things that pay. A society, which cares more 
2 things than for people, is on utterly wrong 

es, 

When a man lives for himself and believes 
that a man’s life consists in the things that 
he possesses, he lives in a world of enemies. 
The two first bondages produce a third—he is 
afraid. Every man is his foe, and he seeks 
to protect himself against his fellowmen by 
accumulating money. Behind the rampart of 
his possessions he lives imprisoned, and is 
more and more withdrawn from the full 
stream of human brotherhood. He fears 
mankind when he ought to think of them 
as a great family of his brothers. So arises 
mutual distrust and suspicion. Where these 
reign, the very idea of the association of free 
men in a voluntary discipline, to secure the 
freedom of all, is impossible. 

Obedience to some discipline there must 
be; without it freedom is impossible. You 
will never get freedom by letting everyone 
do just what he likes. 

That is the way in which these bondages 
have grown up. Freedom is a social thing. 
It has got to be everyone’s freedom, not my 
freedom at everyone else’s expense. Every- 
one must have equal opportunity, Men are, 
of course, not equally gifted; there are wide 
differences in capacity, but such differences 
do not warrant any loss of liberty or any 
failure to give all the children of God the 
opportunity of a full human life. 

Freedom will never come by mere license 
and absence of restraint. It can only come 


by obedience to the law of our being. The 
man who is “free” of the piano is not the 
untaught man, without skill or knowledge, 
who sits down and strikes notes at random, 
but the man who by patient practice and 
discipline has learned to obey the laws of 
music and of the instrument he plays. We 
must learn to obey the law of our being, and 
then we will be able to do what we like with 
life. 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” “Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” The essence of 
New Testament teaching is that freedom 
means power to do God’s will. The man who 
cries “The evil that I would not, that I do” 
is not a free man. He is not free till he can 
say: “I thank my God through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord,” and until he can say: Thy will 
be done.” Jesus was the free Man: because 
His power was entirely in line with and united 
with God’s will. 

God's will for us is: Our unity with Him 
(the fatherhood and sonship). Our unity 
with one another (brotherhood). i 

This therefore must be the way of free- 
dom. Freedom is not independence of, but 
conscious dependence upon God; it is not 
independence of, but conscious unity with 
our brother. The individualist is seeking 
God apart from man; the secular socialist is 
seeking man apart from God; and both are 
seeking what does not exist. The truth is 
that we cannot get on apart from God, nor 
apart from man. We cannot be free from 
the community, but only through the com- 
munity. 

The struggle toward freedom is the strug- 
gle toward obedience to the will of God. 

A nation cannot be free unless its citizens 
are capable of freedom. No community can 
have a free life so long as its members are 
slaves to selfishness and worldliness and 
fear of one another. Men who desire to be 
free out of envy of those who command, or 
impatience of discipline, will never win 
freedom. 

Every man therefore who desires to help in 
the fight for freedom must discipline himself 
to live life God’s way. This lent gives us a 
special opportunity to develop a greater trust 
in God—and endeavor in every way to live 
by His power. 


The Importance of Our Retail Dis- 
tribution System in the Civilian 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks, I include 
herein a statement by the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Retail Associations which ap- 
peared in the press on Wednesday, 
March 3, 1943: 

RETAILERS URGE CONGRESSMEN To RECOGNIZE 
Worx 

The Illinois Federation of Retail Associa- 
tions today urged Members of Congress to 
recognize the importance of the work being 
done kv the tens of thousands of retail em- 
ployees in Illinois. At the same time the 
federation expressed the hope that every 
means available would be used not only to 
help the retail employee appreciate his full 
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importance in the war effort but also to call 
to the attention of the consumer-public the 
vitally necessary function which the stores 
and their employees perform on the home 
front. 

The statement which was sent to virtually 
every trading area in Illinois reads as follows: 

“The two keystones to civilian economy are 
agriculture and distribution. We are a part 
of one of these, distribution. It must work. 
Without it the economy will break down. 
Without reasonably efficient retailing, food, 
clothing and basic household and personal 
necessities required by both war production 
workers and the civilians will not be avail- 
able—almost as damaging a situation as a 
failure to provide machines or raw materials 
for our production facilities. 

“Qur jobs are important to the community 
and to the Nation. Our Government looks to 
retailers as leaders in home front logistics to 
supply war workers with necessities—to make 
the best possible distribution of available 
goods to all civilians, including rationed 
merchandise, such as shoes—to keep the 
prices of goods within bounds, to help the 
people of Illinois and the Nation become 
familiar with substitutes as they come into 
the market. 


MAKING TRANSITION 


“We are making a transition to wartime 
economy, and distribution must lead the field 
in supplying the civilian population with 
essentials. 

“Hundreds of thousands of people—in- 
cluding soldiers, sailors, marines, war work- 
ers, and their families—come into our stores 
each week. We have the important home 
front, the morale-building job of giving them 
the service they have come to expect. 

“Most of you have had letters from frien: 
overseas and in the camps. They eagerly 
ask how things are going here, making it 
plain that they consider it important that 
we keep things going on the home front. 
That's what they are really fighting for. 
We can’t all be production workers any more 
than we can all serve in the armed forces. 
We have our own jobs to do—important 
civilian jobs. 

“Employees contribute most to the war 
effort by staying on their regular retail jobs 
that they know how to do paying taxes, per- 
forming the very essential service of dis- 
tributing civilian goods to those on the home 
front who have learned to depend upon them 
over many years of peace and war. Many 
workroom employees are engaged in repair- 
ing and keeping in service thousands of ar- 
ticles and goods, thereby releasing the ma- 
terials and labor which would be required 
to make replacements for the armed forces. 
We know that as a result of combined efforts 
retailing pays many millions of dollars to 
cur Government in taxes to pay for the 
waging of the war. We are proud of our 
part in keeping up the home front. We 
feel that winning the war is the most im- 
portant thing in our lives. We are willing 
to go anywhere to do anything we can to 
aid the war effort when, as, and if our Gov- 
ernment points the way—but we want to be 
sure that whatever we do will count the 
most in the net results. 


TAKING PLACE IN WAR EFFORT 


“Retailing has enthusiastically and proudly 
attempted to take its place in the war effort. 
Practically as one man, the citizens in the 
industry have placed themselves behind the 
bond plans of the Treasury, the price control, 
inventory control, rationing, and similar re- 
strictions of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, civillan defense, the staggered-hours 
needs of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
the recruiting needs of the armed services, 
etc., and cooperated to the fullest extent of 
their abilities, 

“These are the reasons our jobs are impor- 
tant, and these are the reasons on which the 
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Government bases its decisions designating 
which occupations are essential and which 
are not. 

“Our work is essential to the national econ- 
omy; we have so much to contribute to the 
war effort that we take our place beside the 
man or woman in the armed services and the 
man or woman in war production.. We are 
the foundation for the wartime structure 
with which our country is operating—with- 
out us the armed services and the war pro- 
duction would not be able to function. 

“To continue our work and to do it the best 
way we know how is what cur Government 
asks of us. We may feel sure that we, as 
the people best equipped to do this important 
work—who are well trained and have had 
experience in this vital field—will continue to 
be needed in our present jobs and we should 

expect to remain in them.” 


The Pattern of Reaction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from Il Progresso of March 7, 
1943: 

: THE PATTERN OF REACTION 

Indications are in evidence that a sinister 
coalition has been formed of labor-baiting 
tories and reactionary isolationists to gen- 
erate bitterness, conflict, and distrust in our 
midst. This Bourbon bloc has launched a 
high-powered national drive to wipe out all 
New Deal social legislation and to destroy 
the hard-won gains of labor. This combina- 
tion seeks to aggravate the prejudices against 
Americans of foreign birth and to perpetu- 
ate racial intolerance. It aims to promote 
suspicions and antagonism between our sol- 
diers of production on the home front and 
our soldiers at the battle front. 

These short-sighted individuals would wipe 
out the Wages and Hours Act and cripple the 
Wagner Act. Wrapping themselves in the 
fiag, they resist every effort to enable the 
common man to get wages somewhat com- 
mensurate with the rising cost of living. 

as superpatriots they propose to rob 
labor of every freedom and right, to outlaw 
strikes and picketing as criminal, and to put 
at the disposal of open-shoppers all union 
records. So blind are these reactionaries in 
their hatred of the President, that they would 
even go so far as to repeal many Roosevelt-in- 
spired social-security laws which have done 
much to stabilize our present economic sys- 
tem. 

What of the laboring man’s role in the war 
effort? The working men and women of 
America—foreign-born as well as native— 
have been doing their share and doing it 
with increasing effectiveness. More than 
1,800,000 union members are already in the 
armed services of our country. And many 
more are daily changing overalls for uni- 
forms, denim for khaki. Besides, very many 
of our heroes fighting at Guadalcanal, north 
Africa, and on other fronts are the sons and 
brothers of the men who are working in our 
war plants turning out the tools of victory. 
More than 25,000,000 American workers have 
been buying War bonds. The common labor- 
ing wen have been crowding the Red Cross 
blood banks. Ordinary seamen in our mer- 
chant marine have displayed the most in- 


spiring heroism in braving the submarine- 
and shark-infested waters, the deadliest tor- 
pedo planes while delivering the goods to our 
forces overseas and to our hard-pressed allies. 
Furthermore, labor has done a magnificent 
job on the assembly line, performing mir- 
acles of production. Last, but not least, the 
year 1942, according to the National Safety 
Council, saw 47,500 workers killed by acci- 
dent—nearly half of them on the job. In 
the same period, there were more than 4,000,- 
000 injured, almost half of them through oc- 
cupational accidents. 

The insignificant number of strikes has 
been grossly exaggerated. Last year the 
number of days lost in war industries because 
of strikes was only 6 days for each 10,000 days 
worked. The time lost through industrial 
accidents was about 15 times as great as that 
lost through strikes. Then, there is some 
time lost through absence from work. Of 
course, every hour of absence from war pro- 
duction is deplorable. But the problem of 
absenteeism is also being deliberately mis- 
represented. Last year only 1 man in every 
2,000 was away from his job on any given 
day. Competent authorities have found that 
poor transportation, bad housing, illness 
due to hard work, and the heavy influx of 
inexperienced help are the main causes of 
absenteeism. 

That is why Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau has said, The most consistent and 
most helpful backing I get from the country 
comes from organized labor.” That is why 
the shipbuilding wizard, Henry J. Kaiser, 
traces his achievements primarily to the 
devoted effort of labor and its wholehearted 
cooperation. That is the prime force under 
the entire output.” 

We are gravely disturbed by the heavy 
clouds of black reaction. They sap our coun- 
try's all-out effort for all-out victory. Tory 
policy at home is bound to bring on a reac- 
tionary imperialist course abroad. That 
would impair America’s standing and infiu- 
ence among the oppressed common people of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. That would under- 
mine the faith the people of Italy, the 
Balkans, France, and elsewhere have placed 
in America as the hope and guarantor for a 
just and lasting world peace. 

All progressive forces must, therefore, set 
aside their small differences and close their 
ranks against the reactionary onslaught. 
For the pattern of reaction we must substi- 
tute a pattern of progress. A speedy and vic- 
torious end of the war demands it. The wel- 
fare of our country and the peace of the 
world make such unity most urgent. 


Resolution of State Association of 
Supervisors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL. W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a resolution dealing with a ques- 
tion which should be considered without 
delay by this Congress. The resolution 
adopted by the Michigan State Associa- 
tion of Supervisors in session at Lansing, 
January 27, 1943, follows: 

“Whereas the United States Government 
has, through purchase or condemnation, ac- 
quired many parcels of lands in the cities, 
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towns, and counties of the State of Michi- 
gan; and 

“Whereas these parcels of land become tax 
exempt; and 

“Whereas upon most of the lands thus ac- 
quired the Government has seen fit to erect 
huge munition factories and to install valu- 
able machinery therein which are also tax 
exempt; and 

“Whereas these factories are run and man- 
aged by private corporations on a contract 
fee basis for a profit; and 

“Whereas the location of these factories in 
most cases have imposed upon the local gov- 
ernment tremendous problems in road con- 
struction and maintenance, traffic control, 
schooling, health, sanitation, drainage, and 
policing, the cost of which is borne mostly by 
taxes imposed upon the other real estate of 
the communities; ahd 

“Whereas, due to the exemption of sol- 
diers, the shrinkage of merchants’ stocks, 
and curtailment of civilian commodities due 
to rationing and other war causes, the clos- 
ing of nondefense factories due to lack of 
raw materials, and other similar causes, the 
assessed valuation of these communities will 
show a decline this year; and 

“Whereas the expense of these local gov- 
ernments will increase, due to high costs of 
materials and the necessity of higher wages 
for their employees in competition with Fed- 
eral wage scales and other similar causes: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Michigan Association of 
Supervisors, That we go on record as favoring 
the payment by the Federal Government of a 
service charge equivalent to the amount ot 
tax that should be paid to respective units 
of government in whose jurisdiction the 
plant is located as if the said plant and ma- 
chinery were the property of a private en- 
terprise and subject to taxation.” 

The Association of Supervisors of the State 
of Michigan would recommend and would 
appreciate whatever you can do in your posi- 
tion to promote the passage of such an act 
through Congress. 

MICHIGAN STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF SUPERVISORS, 
J. SCHEPERS, Secretary. 


Point Rationing System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, on behalf of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana I present a joint 
memorial to Congress requesting that ra- 
tioning authorities provide sufficient food 
supplies essential to maintain ranch, 
mining, and logging operations in our 
State. The continued working of these 
industries is essential to our war effort. 
However, due to great distances and poor 
transportation facilities over certain pe- 
riods of the year, it is necessary that 
they depend on canned goods for their 
supplies of fruits and vegetables. In 
addition, there is a lack of storage and 
refrigeration facilities which must be 
considered. It is imperative that some- 
thing be done to alleviate this critical 
situation so that these producers of 
vital materials can remain in business, 
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It has been announced that 40.3 pounds 
of fruits and vegetables is to be estab- 
lished as the annual per capita allow- 
ance for the Nation. Montana's actual 
consumption is at least four times great- 
er than this. 

To overcome this discrepancy and to 
iron out an unfair situation I urge that 
point rationing be based on the per 
capita consumption in each State for the 
previous year and that the State Office of 
Price Adminisiration through its local 
rationing boards be granted the neces- 
sary authority to provide sufficient food 
supplies essential to maintain mining, 
logging, and ranch production. 

The joint memorial follows: 


Senate Joint Memorial 15 


Whereas the production of meat and fiber 
is essential to the war effort; and 

Whereas many Montana mine and logging 
operators, ranchers, and farmers live great 
distances from the sources of their food 
supplies; and 

Whereas these essential industries are en- 
tirely dependent on canned goods for their 
supply of fruits and vegetables; and 

Whereas the extreme lack of transporta- 
tion, storage and refrigeration facilities 
makes the use of fresh vegetables and fruits 
impossible; and 

Whereas a lack of these necessary products 
would force many producers out of business; 
and 

« Whereas it has been publicly announced 

that forty and three-tenths (40.3) pounds of 
these products is to be established as the 
annual per capita allowance for the Nation; 
and 

Whereas Montana’s actual consumption is 
reliably estimated to be at least four hundred 
percent (400%) more than this allowance: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Twenty-eighth Legislative 
Session of the State of Montana (senate and 
house of representatives concurring), That 
the point rationing system be based on the 
per capita consumption in each State for the 
previous year, and that the State Office of 
Price Administration through its local ration- 
ing boards be granted the necessary authority 
to provide sufficient food supplies essential 
to maintain mining, logging, and ranch pro- 
duction; and be it further 

Resolved, That the following be memorial- 
ized: the Honorable James F. Byrnes, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director; Prentiss M. 
Brown, National Director of Office of Price 
Administration; Ciaude R. Wickard, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; Roy F. Hendrickson, Food 
Distribution Administrator; Senators Burton 
K. WHEELER and JAMES E. Murray and Con- 
gressmen James F. O'CONNOR and MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, to take into consideration conditions 
peculiar to all mining, lumbering and range 
States in the point rationing program. 


Our Goal Is Maximum Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, today 
many Americans are challenging the 
post-war program presented by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. Their 


program is to be built upon a founda- 
tion of debt. According to history, a 
system of this kind has always led to 
dictatorship. We must not borrow our 
way to dictatorship. It is the goose 
step to every aspect of American life. 
We must maintain our American way 
of life and preserve it for those who 
subscribe to it and participate in it. No 
elected official or appointed bureaucrat 
has the right to abolish that for which 
millions of American boys are fighting. 
The greatest defense any nation can 
have is a strong internal economy. We 
must have less internal hatred, less in- 
ternal strife between capital and labor, 
and between race and creed. Perhaps 
our greatest internal weakness is the 
tremendous power which the bureau- 
crats wield over the American people. 
I speak plainly for I do not want you 
to be deceived about the difficulties of 
the future. It is our job to continue 
the American system—a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people, 

The capitalistic system is the only sys- 
tem which has stood the test of time and 
which has properly rewarded individual 
initiative, ability, and ambition. It has 
given us the highest standard of living in 
the world. The American system of free 
competition and private enterprise is 
better than anything that has been of- 
fered as a substitute. It is not perfect, 
but it is responsive to the demands of 
progress and to the requirements of the 
common welfare. It has made mistakes, 
but it has not failed to correct its meth- 
ods when the right remedy was found. 

We can build a better America when- 
ever all of our groups accept the solemn 
responsibility of trying to build the eco- 
nomic phases of our Republic. A nation, 
like a family, cannot exist unless there 
is mutual respect, confidence, and under- 
standing. In our struggle for justice, we 
should temper our desires with a sense 
of fairness for other groups. We must 
stand united for the future, and all can 
benefit if all will serve. We must seek to 
correct our problems in the American 
way of adjustment, arbitration, and with 
a live-and-help-live policy. 

Today there is a growing resentment 
of the American people toward union 
labor. Union labor should seek to coun- 
teract and try to win back that portion 
of public confidence which it has lost. 
Unless this is done now, labor may lose 
some of those hard-won basic principles 
which took so many years to establish. 
Labor should cooperate more with indus- 
try and not depend too much upon the 
Government for protection. Industry, 
labor, and agriculture must unite to pre- 
vent regimentation and seizure of busi- 
ness and labor unions by the bureau- 
crats in Washington. 

Over 95 percent of the American work- 
ers are doing a real job in our war effort. 
The great mass of labor is made up of 
mothers, fathers, wives, sweethearts, and 
relatives of our boys, who are fighting in 
the front lines to win this war Our 
workers in airplane plants produced 
5,500 planes in the month of February 
and the shipbuilding program is far 
ahead of schedule. In many other 
plants they are doing a great job in turn- 
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ing out tanks, guns, and war materials. 
These workers are also playing a great 
part in buying millions of dollars worth 
of War bonds and stamps. 

The American workers want to be led, 
not driven. The successful employer 
must win the confidence of his em- 
ployees. More than 90 percent of our 
labor disputes are the result of misun- 
derstanding. To secure the best results, 
a business should adopt and practice 
such policies which would bring about a 
condition of mutual confidence and 
create a spirit of sympathy and of real 
cooperation between the members of its 
working organization, its customers, its 
stockholders, and the citizens of the 
communities in which its plants are lo- 
cated. It is therefore the responsibility 
of our industrial leaders to devise plans 
whereby the rank and file can secure 
from those in whom they have confi- 
dence and who from knowledge and ex- 
perience are qualified to talk, a clear and 
simple explanation of the problem of 
business as they relate to financing, pro- 
ducing and marketing. Any business 
can win the confidence of its employees 
if it proves that the management realizes 
its responsibilities and will see to it that 
the workers do receive a square deal. I 
believe that free management and free 
labor, each doing its part and cooperat- 
ing with the Government can outproduce 
any economy in which labor is enslaved 
and management shackled. 

I realize that we have some racketeer 
labor leaders and some shirkers among 
the rank and file of labor, but we also 
have them in other fields. Many have 
criticized labor for receiving big wages, 
but the facts are, millions of workers, 
due to increase in prices, are going to 
have a hard time to make both ends 
meet, Millions are receiving less than 
75 cents per hour. Some defense work- 
ers in my district make less than 50 cents 
per hour. 

I believe these racketeer labor leaders 
and shirkers should be investigated, 
This small group has caused the loss of 
ships, planes, and other war materials, 
The real labor leaders and the rank and 
file are disgusted with these racketeers. 
The House Committee on Labor should 
be authorized by Congress to investigate 
absenteeism, strikes, and slow-downs in 
war plants. I am certain that organized 
labor would welcome such an investiga- 
tion. This committee would dig out the 
facts promptly and impartially. 

In order to get additional data on these 
racketeer labor leaders, who are charging 
war-plant workers large initiation fees 
and dues and who are hiring men and 
discharging them after they have paid up 
their initiation fees, I have introduced 
H. R. 1483. This bill is directed to get 
information about this small group of 
un-Americans who are causing the dam- 
age, by their very acts, which will in time 
wreck the labor unions, My bill provides 
that all labor unions who wish to par- 
ticipate under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act shall furnish certain informa- 
tion to the Secretary of Labor, such as 
the name of the organization, office ad- 
dress, name of officers, total number of 
members, fee charged for membership, 
dues, total cash receipts, total expendi- 
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tures, salary of each officer, all assets and 
liabilities, and the number of affiliated 
organizations, 

I believe that all labor organizations 
should report to the Secretary of Labor 
twice a year. Every union member 
should be entitled to a report from his 
national and local union. However, some 
unions do report to their membership 
periodically, 

The second part of my bill makes it 
unlawful for any labor organization to 
make a political contribution in connec- 
tion with any election of Presidential 
and Vice Presidential electors or Sen- 
ators or Representatives, or Delegates 
or Resident Commissioners to Congress. 
Further, the bill makes it unlawful for 
any candidate, political committee, or 
other person to accept or receive any 
contribution prohibited by this section. 

It is certainly unfair for union head- 
quarters to take part of the union funds 
that have been made up from some mem- 
bers that are Democrats and contribute 
to the Republican Party or vice versa. 
When this law is enacted every union 
member, regardless of political faith, will 
be on an equal basis. This law will 
prohibit contributions to any political 
party, 

We must have this information and 
investigation in order to increase pro- 
duction of war materials. We must 
reach our goal, which is to get the maxi- 
mum production with the least amount 
of delay. Let us give credit to that great 
portion of loyal American workers, who 
are doing a real job and investigate that 
small group who have been delaying pro- 
duction. Time is the essence of victory. 
Every day we move closer to victory— 
every hour we save shortens the war, 
which in turn will save thousands of 
American boys’ lives. What further in- 
spiration do we need? 

Lest we forget the words of Abraham 
Lincoln, when he said: 

If we do not make common cause to save 
the good old ship of the Union on this voy- 
age, nobody will have a chance to pilot her 
on another voyage. 


This Government of ours is your ship, 
my ship, and our ship. Let us run it the 
American way. America is still the hope 
of the free people of the world. The 
hope of the world lies in freemen, for 
only freemen can establish peace and 
security. 


Address of the Governor of Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following message 
of the Honorable Ingram M. Stainback, 
Governor of Hawaii, delivered February 
17, 1943, at the joint session of the two 
houses of the Twenty-second Hawaii 


Legislature, assembled in the Territorial 
house of representatives: 


Fellow citizens of the senate and house of 
representatives, you meet today in a war- 
torn world, a world torn by the bitter struggle 
for the survival of free nations and the demo- 
cratic form of government, a war in which 
our very national existence is at stake. 

As the legislative body of this bastion of 
the Pacific your responsibility is great, the 
responsibility to so adjust the laws and life of 
this community to meet best the shock of 
war, to make most effective the total re- 
sources of this Territory in this struggle. 

I have no doubt that you will measure up 
to this responsibility and work patriotically, 
carefully and patiently with your executive 
to this end. 

I shall not attempt to present in this mes- 
sage all the recommendations I deem neces- 
sary to meet our common problems, Addi- 
tional requests will be referred to you from 
time to time during this session. 

In this connection I want to assure you 
that I shall at all times welcome your officers, 
your committees, and the members individ- 
ually for consultation on our mutual prob- 
lems, and I myself shall feel free to consult 
you frequently and avail myself of your coun- 
sel and advice. 


EFFECT OF WAR ON TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 
Every Territorial department and agency 
has felt the impact of war. Many employees 
resigned their positions to enter the armed 
forces of the United States or to do special 
defense work, many to take up more lucrative 
positions in private business and others have 
evacuated to the mainland. 

Scarcity of materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment have handicapped many departments. 
Priorities on certain essential items of mate- 
rials and supplies have slowed down depart- 
mental operations. 

I shall not attempt to review here in detail 
the actual effect upon each department, but 
summarize by saying that all have had to 
revise and adapt their programs and policies 
to the war emergency. 


a CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

Act 24, special session laws of 1941, the 
Hawaii Defense Act, gives the Governor ex- 
traordinary powers to aid in protecting the 
Territory against enemy attack and to deal 
with the public emergency. 

Events have proved the wisdom and fore- 
sight of the legislature in enacting this law. 
A request will be made later that certain 
amendments be made to this act for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and strengthening its 
provisions. 

Under this act the office of civilian defense 
was set up and also the Territorial guard was 
organized, equipped, and called into active 
service. 8 

To carry out this action an appropriation 
of $1,500,000 was made available and an addi- 
tional $50,000 for the organization and equip- 
ment of the Territorial guard. 

These sums were clearly inadequate for 
these purposes, Fortunately, $15,000,000 was 
allocated to Hawaii by the President of the 
United States through the Department of the 
Interior for the protection and safeguarding 
of the people of Hawaii. 

The accomplishment of the civilian de- 
fense during the past year is a matter of 
public record and scarcely needs repetition 
here. Construction of bomb-splinter-proof 
shelters, hospital auxiliaries, evacuation 
units, first-aid stations, and gas decontami- 
nation stations have been largely completed. 
Blood-plasma banks, air-raid wardens, fire- 
fighting units, and police reserves have been 
created, and many other activities have been 
organized into a highly efficient machine 
which day and night is on the alert to per- 
form its tasks swiftly and efficiently in any 
emergency. 
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Volunteer armed units have been organized 
and are being trained under Army super- 
vision and instruction, These activities 
have involved a monthly expenditure of about 
$500,000. 

It would be beyond the ability of the Ter- 
ritory to wholly finance these projects; Fed- 
eral aid is absolutely necessary, 

The remaining balance in the $15,000,000 
appropriation by the President is approxi- 
mately $7,500,000, but of this amount ap- 
3 $5,000,000 will lapse on June 30, 
1 


I shall exert every effort to have the ap- 
propriation extended and, if need be, in- 
creased. Notwithstanding the grant of Fid- 
eral funds, I believe that some appropria- 
tion should be made by the Territory for 
financing the activities of the Territorial Gov- 
ernment in connection with civilian defense. 

I recommend that the legislature consider 
the appropriation of at least $2,000,000 for 
this purpose. 

HEALTH 

The Territory has been fortunate that the 
war, with its attendant increases in popula- 
tion through large increases of military and 
defense personnel and disruption of the es- 
tablished routine of living, has not given 
rise to epidemics or health problems of a 
most serious nature. 

What the future holds it is impossible to 
foretell, but every effort is being mede to 
institute safeguards and to apply public- 
health measures to prevent the development 
and spread of diseases. 

Closer supervision of water and sewage 
systems, of the collection and disposal of 
garbage, more rigid inspection and control 
over food manufacturing and dispensing es- 
tabiishments, of the housing facilities and 
sanitation in general, closer supervision of 
measures for the prevention and control of 
ecmmunicable diseases, immunization of the 
entire population against typhoid and para- 
typhoid fevers and smallpox, the expansion of 
the treatment of venereal diseases, and many 
other safeguards have become necessary over 
the past year to protect the public health in 
Hawaii. 

BUDGET AND FINANCE 

Iam submitting to you in a separate docu- 
ment the budget for the next biennium. The 
present financial condition of the Territory 
is excellent. 

It is estimated that the Territory will have 
a surplus of approximately $6,000,000 on 
June 30, 1843, the end of the present fiscal 
year. However, we must not be misled by 
this surplus into thinking the Territory will 
continue to receive in the future revenues 
on the basis of this biennial period. 

When the huge construction programs of 
Army and Navy end and the large expendi- 
tures for both labor and materials in the 
Territory cease, there necessarily will be a 
certain and marked decrease in Territorial 
revenues. 

We must provide for this contingency by 
accumulating during these fat years a siz- 
able surplus to be available for the lean years 
sure to come. 

I therefore recommend that appropriate 
legislation be considered setting up a por- 
tion of our surplus funds into a reserve ac- 
count to be available for future emergencies. 

Such a fund would be utilized not only to 

take care of the less of Territorial revenues 
when the large emergency works cease but 
would be available to cushion the economic 
fall by taking up the slack in unemployment 
and utilizing such funds for construction of 
needed public works throughout the Terri- 
tory. 
It is obvious that any estimate of revenues 
for 1943-45 biennium can be little more than 
a guess—too many contingencies exist to 
make any reasonably certain estimate. 

Also we must bear in mind that living costs 
have risen sharply during the last few years 
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and allowance must be made to take care of 
such increased wages and cost of materials 
and supplies, 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 


The war has interrupted the normal pro- 
gtam of public improvements which, when 
the emergency ends, will be more pressing 
than ever. 

These improvements include reconstruc- 
tion of roads and new roads, Territorial air- 
ports, extension of low-cost housing facil- 
ities, Territorial harbor, wharf, and ware- 
house facilities. 

The shortage of both materials and labor 
caused by the present war emergency makes 
it impossible to undertake these at this time, 
but there is need for early extensive study 
of these problems and adequate appropria- 
tions so that when the emergency ends the 
improvements can be promptly undertaken, 

In this connection you should give consid- 
eration to making an appropriation for the 
Territorial planning board so as to enable it 
to properly function. 

The health department has been fortunate 
im receiving the assistance and cooperation 
in this regard not only from the United 
States Public Health Service and other Fed- 
eral agencies, but also from the department 
surgeon, headquarters, Hawaiian Department. 
This has included the assignment of per- 
sonnel to the board of health. We are for- 
tunate in receiving such active cooperation 
from the military authorities, particularly in 
view of the shortage throughout the Terri- 
tory of doctors, nurses, inspectors, and 
trained personnel of every kind and descrip- 
tion. 

The military authorities fully realize that 
the health problem of the Territory is a joint 
one in which they are as vitally interested 
as the civilians for epidemics and diseases are 
no respecters of or occupations. 
There must be no let down in this respect. 

I therefore ask you to give your special 
attention to the financial requirements to 
thoroughly safeguard the health of the Ter- 
ritory. 


EDUCATION 


Our school department, including the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, as our other departments, 
has had to adjust itself to the shock of war 
and to rendering every aid in defense of the 
country. 

About 800 units—classrooms, cafeterias, 
laboratories, storerooms, ete.—were given up 
by the schools for the use of the armed forces 
or other agencies connected with the war 
effort. To meet this shortage new facilities 
had to be acquired in private homes, churches, 
social halls, and foreign-language schools. 

The public-school system has geared itself 
to the problems arising out of the war and 
while our educational system must be stream- 
lined and many sacrifices must be made to 
fit our young people to fight the war, yet we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the con- 
tinuation of our civilization depends upon 
the training and education of our youth. 
‘They must be fitted to take up the responsi- 
bilities; they must be instilled with the firm 
foundation of Americanism, with a knowledge 
of our history and of our institutions. 

In this connection I recommend that for- 
eign-language schools be regulated and con- 
trolled. We should permit no foreign coun- 
try to send in its priests and teachers and 
through the medium of language schools 
teach disloyalty to Americans of alien parent- 
age and inculcate in young Americans beliefs 
opposed to the fundamental principles of 
Americanism. 

It is of utmost importance that American 
children in their early and formative years 
learn the culture and language of America, 
unfettered by the conflicts of an alien culture 
or loyalty. I believe legislation in this field 
can be constitutionally accomplished, 


Foreign languages can and should be taught 
in our public schools and in private schools 
where the medium of instruction is English, 

I also recommend that the educational 
program be extended to include the establish- 
ment both of public kindergartens and day 
care centers, Such establishment will aid in 
the complete Americanization of our children 
of alien parents and will help meet the prob- 
lems of the care of young children where 
mothers have been drawn into industry. 

Careful consideration should be given to 
the matter of removing, or at least relaxing, 
residence requirements for appointment of 
teachers in public schools. There are many 
advantages to be gained from such outside 
personnel; there are many disadvantages to 
an inbred school system, particularly in an 
isolated community where so many of the 
pupils are children of alien parents. I ask 
that you give this matter your careful at- 
tention. 

INSTITUTIONS 

War conditions have added to the problems 
of the department of institutions. Every in- 
stitution is short-handed. However, the de- 
partment, with its limited facilities, has 
operated with efficiency and has also rendered 
valuable aid to the military and defense 
agencies. At the Territorial hospital casual- 
ties were received and treated and in Janu- 
ary 1942 an extensive construction and alter- 
ation program was instituted to provide fa- 
cilities for the Army. Improvements should 
be made forthwith at the Territorial hospital 
for the insane. 

The inmate population of Oahu Prison has 
greatly increased as a result of provost court 
commitments. This large increase has re- 
sulted in an acute shortage of guards, which 
should be corrected immediately, 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


This department, like other departments, 
has felt the strain of war conditions and has 
had new duties thrust upon it. 

Recommendations will be made for legis- 
lation giving the department broader and 
more flexible powers that will enable it to 
perform its functions more effectively. 


LABOR 

I need hardly tell you that the labor prob- 
lem is a serious one all over the United States, 
but we in Hawaii have problems of man- 
power far more acute than exist on the main- 
land of the United States, that controls must 
be exercised which will make the most ad- 
vantageous use of all labor and prevent, so 
far as possible, recurrent separations from 
employment, yet at the same time assure to 
labor fair and equitable treatment in accord- 
ance with democratic processes. 

I propose to utilize existing legislation in 
connection with Federal agencies to accom- 
plish this end. Possibly additional legisla- 
tion will be required. If we so find, it will 
be recommended by me in the amendments 
to the Hawaii Defense Act. 

To meet the labor problems that are bound 
to arise we must have the full cooperation 
of the Army and Navy, who have drawn 80 
heavily on our existing manpower supply. I 
have no doubt that this cooperation will be 
readily obtained. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND CLASSIFICATION 


As I have pointed out, the war has seri- 
ously lessened the available material for Ter- 
ritorial employment, due both to employees 
leaving for defense projects or for private 
enterprise where the pay is much higher than 
that offered by the Territory. 

I regret to report that our civil service 
commission seemed unable to appreciate and 
properly meet the changed conditions. After 
several meetings and consultations with this 
commission, it appeared to me that the mem- 
bers were hopelessly at odds and unable to 
function. I therefore pointed out to them 
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that while I did not question the good faith 
of any one of them, and would not attempt 
to lay the blame for the existing conditions 
upon any one of them, it seemed to me that 
a condition existed which could be cured only 
by the resignation of all the members and 
the appointment of an entirely new com- 
mission, which would start afresh without 
any trace of clashing personalities. 

Two of the members have submitted their 
resignations, but the third refused to resign. 
A cure will have to be found for the existing 
situation. 

In respect to replacement, it is apparent 
that under the existing conditions civil- 
service qualifications and eligibility require- 
ments have tended to impede the operation 
of governmental L am not opposed 
to civil service, but believe in it wholeheart- 
edly under proper circumstances if properly 
administered. The government does not 
exist for vivil service; rather civil service 
should exist as an aid to good government, 
and where it threatens to impede govern- 
mental processes it should give way for the 
time being. 

I therefore recommend that you should 
seriously consider the suspension for the du- 
ration of the present emergency of qualifica- 
tions, examinations, and eligibility require- 
ments of civil service, so that the depart- 
ment heads may make immediate appoint- 
ments and replacements in their respective 
departments. Such action would not disturb 
the civil-service status and rights of present 
employees nor prevent such em em- 
ployees from later qualifying under the Civil 
Service Act. 

In connection with classification and rates 
of pay, I call to the attention of the legisla- 
ture the rule made by me authorizing the 
payment of additional compensation to em- 
ployees earning $210 per month or less. 
Such action on my part was an emergency 
matter to permit the continued efficient 
operation of the government. This did not 
purport to be an adjustment of all salaries 
to meet the increased costs of living through- 
out the Territory. This bonus is to continue 
only until the legislature has had opportu- 
nity to act upon the matter. 


AGRICULTURE 


Hawaii is essentially an agricultural com- 
munity, agriculture being the basis of our 
economic life. Its scientific development 
throughout the Territory cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

Tremendous strides have been made in the 
production of our principal crops, and scien- 
tific advances in the cultivation of sugar and 
pineapples have attained world renown. An 
understandable but short-sighted policy has 
led us to lean upon two crops that have 
proved profitable to the exclusion of others 
that would have made us self-sufficient. 

We have neglected the basic problem of 
the production of food necessary for our daily 
existence and have leaned heavily on impor- 
tation from the mainland. At this particu- 
lar time it is highly important that we put 
our best brains into the production of food, 
which is so vital to the well-being of the 
Territory. The increase in population, the 
problems of transportation and importation 
of foodstuffs from continental United States 
have served to accentuate and aggravate our 
food problem. 

I regret to say that during this very critical 
period since December 7, 1941, we have failed 
to meet the problem presented. This prob- 
lem must be met in a satisfactory manner, 
not only for the present emergency, but as a 
long-range policy in our economic life after 
the war. 

This problem is now acute. It is essential 
that we take steps at once to stimulate the 
production of food for our daily use. Small 
farmers must be encouraged; there is ample 
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land throughout this Territory available for 
this purpose, and, if necessary, some of the 
marginal lands presently used for the pro- 
duction of our major crops could be diverted 
for this essential purpose. 

At the present time we are using Federal 
funds for this purpose. These may not be 
available after July 1 of this year, hence ade- 
quate provision should be made by the Terri- 
tory for the purpose of financing food pro- 
duction and distribution. 


TAXATION 


The great influx of war workers and others 
into the Territory and the unprecedented 
amount of buying resulting from the great 
flow of wealth into the Territory on account 
of the defense construction has resulted in 
the tax office enjoying the biggest year in its 
history. The office consequently needs ex- 
pansion in personnel and facilities so that 
taxes may be collected with maximum effi- 
ciency. 

A study should be made of exemptions of 
real property. The amount of real property 
that escapes taxation due to the ever expand- 
ing list of exemptions has become a serious 
problem. A casual examination of the ex- 
emptions as set forth in chapter 61, Revised 
Laws of Hawaii, 1935, shows the extent of 
real property escaping taxation. 

Not only do I consider such exemptions un- 
desirable from an economic standpoint, but 
of doubtful validity under section 55 of the 
organic act. As the law now stands, even 
business property leased to the United States 
is tax-exempt. 

There can be no legitimate reason for this 
to exist or continue. To correct this evil, I 
recommend that all laws exempting real prop- 
erty from taxation be repealed excepting only 
real property owned by the United States, the 
Territory, and the counties. 


POLICE COMMISSIONS 


The city-county of Honolulu and the 
county of Maui have by legislative enact- 
ments been operating under police commis- 
sions. This practice has proven itself far 
superior to the system of the elective sheriff 
and I strongly urge that you enact legisla- 
tion providing for police commissions for the 
county of Hawaii and the county of Kauai. 
At this time it is imperative that our police 
machinery operate with maximum efficiency 
and effectiveness. 


COUNTY ACTIVITIES AND FINANCES 

The several counties of the Territory have 
had serious difficulty in balancing their 
budgets from year to year. Various proposals 
have been made to turn over to the county 
certain Territorial taxes. 

I suggest that the legislature investigate 
and consider the feasibility of ths Territory 
taking over certain of the burdens now im- 
posed upon the counties which are primarily 
Territoriel activities, for example, such as the 
support and maintenance of the courts and 
also take over certain of the functions and 
activities of the counties, the latter in the 
interest of both economy and efficiency as 
well as relieving the county of considerable 
financial burden. 


CIRCUIT COURTS OF HAWAII 

The island of Hawaii has two circuit courts, 
the fourth circuit with its sessions at Hilo 
and the third circuit at Kailua. This was 
necessary 40 years ago when it took 2 or 3 
days to make the journey between these 
points. It is no longer necessary today and 
the business of the island is not too much 
for one efficient judge. 

I recommend that the two circuits be 
combined under the title of third judicial 
circuit but with sessions to be held both in 
Hilo and Kailua, 


I may add that this proposed consolida- 
tion has the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. As there is an 
existing vacancy in the fourth circuit judge- 
ship, the proposed consolidation will meet no 
legal objections. 


EQUAL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


The Tefritorial Equal Rights Commission 
has proved its usefulness during the war 
period in serving as an official medium of 
information and helping directly to counter- 
act false and injurious rumors refiecting on 
the conduct of Hawaii's people during the 
emergency. The Commission is now study- 
ing a plan of representation at Washington 
and full cooperation with Hawaii’s Delegate 
to Congress and other officials of the Terri- 
tory who may be on missions there. 

I recommend continued support of the 
Commission as experience proves its work 
and scope will probably increase. 


MARTIAL LAW AND MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


On December 7, 1941, the Governor of 
Hawaii issued a proclamation suspending the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, de- 
claring martial law and requesting the com- 
manding general to exercise all the powers 
normally exercised by the Governor, the 
powers normally exercised by judicial officers 
and employees of the Territory, and of the 
counties and cities thereof. Under this un- 
precedented proclamation a military govern- 
ment was set up, exercising executive, judi- 
cial, and legislative functions. 

Under my proclamation issued February 8 
of this year the management of civil affairs 
was restored to civil authority as of March 
10 except for certain specified subjects which 
are primarily of military concern. However, 
martial law was and will be continued so 
long as military conditions demand, as will 
also the suspension of the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus. 

This modification was made with the ap- 
proval of the President, the Secretary of War, 
the Attorney General, and the Secretary of 
the Interior, who agreed that military control 
of civilian matters should be thus modified 
so as to restore to a large extent civilian con- 
trol over civil matters. 

The history of Hawaii for the last 165 years 
has been one of progress toward the essentials 
of self-government by a free and freedom- 
loving people. This progress, though occa- 
sionally retarded by temporary causes, has 
continued throughout the days of the mon- 
archy, the revolution, the provisional gov- 
ernment, the republic, of annexation, and of 
the organized Territorial government. Its 
legislative, executive, and judicial history is 
no mean record. 

On December 7, 1941, the people of Hawaii 
responded loyally and efficiently to the de- 
mands of the sudden war emergency and in 
the 15 months since have shown their ca- 
pacity to meet these stern tests. For these 
months we have had a military government. 
Soon, on March 10, most of the civilian func- 
tions will be restored to the civil authorities. 
This adds to our responsibilities as Americans 
and citizens of the Territory. We must dem- 
onstrate our capacities for self-government 
equal to the confidence which our national 
officers have shown in us. 

It is not too much to say that on the record 
of this legislature and this administration 
depends largely the future of government in 
Hawaii. 

I have profound faith in the ability of Ha- 
waii’s people. I have profound reliance in the 
integrity, courage, and will to achieve of our 
citizens and their elected representatives. I 
have confidence we will meet the challenge 
of these difficult days, that we will fully dem- 
onstrate our capacity for self-government. 

We shall not, we must not, we will not, fail! 

INGRAM M. STAINBACK, 
Governor of Hawaii, 
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Farm Labor a Three-Way Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 1, 1943 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted by the House, I place in 
the Record my remarks on the subject 
of farm labor, made before the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Deficiencies, 
during their consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 96, March 11, 1943. The re- 
marks follow: 


Mr. Case. Mr. Chairman the general prob- 
lem was well discussed by others in the full 
committee this morning. I will confine my- 
self pretty much to specific suggestions of 
what might be done. 

The problem of farm labor it seems to me 
falls under three headings. 

First, the stoppage’ of losses of farm labor. 

Second, the recruitment of new farm labor. 

Third, the recapture, possibly, of some of 
the farm labor that has been lost. 

Now, under the first, the stoppage of losses, 
I recognize the limitations on the jurisdiction 
of the Appropriations Committee to meet 
that problem and some of these other things. 
Yet in the proposed legislation before the full 
committee this morning there was a sugges- 
tion of trying to make an approach that was 
wider than a sheer appropriation of money; 
hence I venture to suggest recommendations 
in that field. 

The first thing would be to recommend 
that the locai selective-service boards be in- 
structed to take the initiative in deferring 
the keymen on farms whose taking will mean 
the destruction of the farm as an operating 
unit. 

Now, the draft boards may hesitate to do 
that. In that case the county defense boards 
should be requested to take that initiative, 
The farm boys themselves hesitate to ask to 
be deferred. I would it I were a boy on the 
farm; I would not want to make the decision 
that I was more important there than car- 
rying a gun. The boys hesitate to doit. In 
every county, however, there is a United 
States Department of Agriculture defense 
board. That board is charged with the. war 
program as it affects farms and could very 
properly be asked to take the initiative in 
requesting a deferment for key farmers, those 
whose going means destruction of a farm 
unit. 

The second thing, in the stoppage of losses, 
would be to ask the War Manpower Commis- 
sion to direct the United States Employment 
Service managers in the local offices not to 
refer to industry men who ought to be on 
the farm. The War Manpower Commission 
has assumed equal authority in the field of 
industry itself by a recent directive. They 
announced that the employment should not 
be offered by employers unless individuals 
were referred to them by the United States 
Employment Service. 

A simple directive to the managers from 
the Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission that they should not refer farm boys 
to industrial jobs unless they knew that they 
could be replaced upon the farm should stop 
further loss to industry. 

If 60 percent of losses in farm manpower 
are to industry rather than to the armed 
forces, Congress should be as much concerned 
about that as about deferring calls into the 
armed forces, 
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I come, then, to the recruitment of labor, 
or the finding of a new labor supply. The 
thing that I would place first in importance 
is the assurance that the farmers will get 
adequate machinery and repairs. Machinery 
is manpower, 

I have here a telegram from the chairman 
of the South Dakota United States War Board 
whom I had asked for a report on farm labor 
conditions in the State. He reports in his 
telegram that he has contacted through his 
organization approximately 70 percent of the 
farmers in South Dakota on their production 
problems. This is his conclusion: 

“The chief obstacles which must be over- 
come are labor and machinery. There will be 
an urgent need for harvesting equipment. 
If repairs are available, farmers can get by 
this year without too much other new farm 
equipment.” 

That summary is in keeping with letters 
that I have had from a great many individual 
farmers. 

Here is a pencil-written letter by a dirt 
farmer whom I know personally, a man well 
qualified to speak. He says: 

“We old loyal men and women will pro- 
duce the foodstuff if they give us the im- 
proved equipment and we will beat the world. 
I need a plow this year and need to keep 
my truck going and a little fuel, and I will 
produce more than in 1942.” 

So it seems to me that the over-all ap- 
proach to the problem places the securing of 
the assurance of adequate repairs and ma- 
chinery as probably the most important thing 
in increasing the productivity of manpower 
on the farm. 

Mr. Lunz ow. On page 175 is discussed very 
diligently by the Secretary of Agriculture 
the subject with reference to mechanizing 
farming and the needs of repairs and the 
need of replacing mechanisms on the farm. 
I asked him if there was any way of getting 
an arrangement made whereby he could get 
new tractors and new combines for the farm- 
ers when the old ones would wear out. He 
answered, Tes, sir, we are in negotiation 
with the War Production Roard, not only 
for more steel for the manufacture of farm 
machinery, but for a definite schedule of 
delivery. In other words, it is not the 
amount of steel you get, it is when you get 
it, to see that it is delivered in time for 
planting the crop and for cultivating the 
crop and for harvesting the crop. 

“To be quite frank with you we have failed 
to get the amount of steel that we ought 
to have to make the machinery for this 
spring’s planting.” 

I think that is interesting. 

Mr. Case. That does fit in, and I think that 
the Secretary is right in his emphasis on the 
necessity for a definite schedule of delivery. 

It happens that we have a place that we 
call a ranch; you would call it a farm here. 
I got a ration certificate from my county 
board in January for a certain piece of equip- 
ment that was allocated to the county. I 
attempted to get that in three different 
makes. One manufacturer's stock was ex- 
hausted; another had no allocation for my 
county. The third said that his pieces of that 
equipment had been frozen but that I should 
watch the papers for an announcement when 
the machinery would be released because 
probably at some time during the year it 
would be released and probably at some time 
during the year I would be able to get it. 
Of course, that did not help much. 

Obviously, a farmer cannot plan his op- 
erations unless he can be assured definitely 
as to whether or not he is going to get equip- 
ment at the time he will need it in the har- 
vesting process, 

As the second thing, in the recruitment of 
new labor, I would place what was suggested 
this morning, that is, the utilization of the 
Extension Service and county agents through- 
out the country for the organization and 
mobilization of the latent manpower in every 
farming community. That would include 


the people in offices and shops and stores and 
schools to do part-time work. It would in- 
clude a concerted effort to have the schools 
close early in May so that the maximum utili- 
zation of high-school boys could be accom- 
plished. Or, in some places, it may be found 
better to have 2 days off in a week, instead 
of Saturday alone. 

The truth is, I think, that in practically 
every community there is some latent part- 
time farm manpower, people who are famil- 
iar with the farming that goes on in that 
territory. Organization of these people in 
work corps, or listing of them for definite 
work assignments would be superior to bring- 
ing in people who are unfamiliar with the 
farming operations of any given community. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is there anything in your 
State laws pertaining to children attending 
school working? 

Mr. Case. Yes; there are, but, of course, 
that would not interfere if the schools were 
scheduled to close early. I know one high 
school in my district that has set up its grad- 
uation to April 23. Normally they run until 
the ist of June but they are getting out that 
much earlier so that the boys can go to work. 
I think that they are holding sessions on 
Saturday now in order to get their courses 
out of the way. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And you have no State 
law that controls that? 

Mr. Case. The boards of education have 
considerable leeway. There is a State law as 
to the ages at which children can be hired. 
Then, the third thing, under new recruit- 
ment is the importation of labor. One of the 
gentlemen this morning suggested that there 
was a much more simple way of getting Mex- 
ican laborers than that which has been em- 
ployed, He made a suggestion that could be 
followed. Recruitment of farm labor to han- 
dle war-needed crops is hardly an occasion 
for pressing a social welfare program. I was 
amazed this morning to hear the gentleman 
from Georgia say $1,500,000 had been ex- 
pended last year and only about 13,000 or 
14,000 workers obtained, 

Mr. Tarver. Allocated. I understand that 
only $198,000 has actually been expended, and 
it has been a 7-month program, not all last 
year. 

Mr. Case. In this connection, there is one 
thing that has occurred to me, and in men- 
tioning it I recognize a man can shcw a 
great deal of ignorance—fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread—and that is the con- 
sideration of Puerto Rico as a possible labor 
supply. We have heard a great deal about 
the Puerto Rican problem and we are going 
to be asked to appropriate money because 
of it. If the Mexicans offer a reasonably 
satisfactory source of labor, it seems to me 
some investigation ought to be made of the 
possibility of utilizing some of the Puerto 
Rican labor which I understand is idle. We 
are told tha* the island is heavily over- 
populated. 

At least, in the case of Puerto Rico, we 
would not have the problem of meeting 
treaty requirements and immigration laws 
that are found in importing Mexicans, and 
we might save ourselves appropriating to 
alleviate over-population in Puerto Rico. 

Those are the three fields that occur to me 
under the subject of recruitment: Better 
assurance of machinery and repairs; organ- 
ization of local labor, part-time or other- 
wise; and investigation of Puerto Rico as 
a source of imported workers. 

Now, as to the recapture of farm labor 
gone from the farms. I would not for one 
instant want to be put in the position of 
depriving the armed forces of one man they 
need. Personally, I am not in favor of a 
mandatory deferment of all farm boys. I 
think such a proposal fails to consider the 
needs of the individuals that ought to be 
considered. I think it is unfair to the farm 
boys. There are some farm boys who can 
be spared and who ought to be in the armed 
forces when we are at war. Many of them 
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would resent being told they could not go. 
It would be unfair to them if they were de- 
ferred by law, regardless of the labor supply 
on their farms. 

The recapture of farmers already in the 
armed services is among suggestions heard. 
That offers a very special problem and I 
doubt that this committee can do much 
about it. Specific legislation would be re- 
quired, I fear, and there are so many ques- 
tions involved in the return of any man, that 
I doubt if much can be done in time to help 
this spring. Where a man is, how much 
military training he has had, whether he 
can be replaced at his post of duty—these 
are some of the problems. 

It so happens that I recently asked the 
War Department for a specific statement on 
the procedure to be followed for the release 
of men over 38 years of age who are already 
in the Army. Under date of March 9, just 
2 days ago, I received a reply from the War 
Department, and with your permission I 
will leave that to be inserted in the record. 
I think it will convince you that little help 
is to be expected from this source. I might 
state that in the answer the War Department 
sets forth the entire procedure for the release 
of men who are over 38 years of age and 
also those who are under 38 years of age, 
but the statement by Colonel Pearson con- 
cludes with this sentence: 

“I am forced to state that a discharge 
under the method mentioned is a cumber- 
some procedure and must not only be ap- 
proved by the local military authorities but 
by the headquarters of Selective Service in 
Washington, D. C. Discharges such as in- 
dicated are provided for in the Selective 
Service Act of 1940, Section 5 (a).” 

Obviously with a procedure which the lial- 
son officer says is cumbersome, and a pro- 
cedure that requires the approval not only 
of the local military authorities, but of the 
headquarters of Selective Service in Wash- 
ington, there is very little to be expected 
under existing regulations. 

Mr. Luptow. On that very point on page 
174, Secretary Wickard was testifying and I 
would like to read what he has said: 

“We have been told by the Army people 
we have had discussions on this topic—but 
they say that they might have 375,000 farm 
boys in the Army who are still in the coun- 
try. They cite the fact that they have had 
difficulty getting men over 38 who can be 
released to go back to the farms. A lot of 
them do not like to leave the service. A lot 
of them say that the pay is going to be less 
on the farms when they go back. A lot of 
them, since they have had some training, 
perhaps have gotten some advancement; I 
do not know how much we could do. That 
is, if we were to do this sort of thing, how 
many we can get out of 375,000 that they 
say is in the Army, that might be allowed 
to go back.” 

Mr. Case. If you gentlemen will read this 
procedure you can see how it can be accom- 
plished whether he is over 38 or under 38, 
but it is not encouraging. 

Mr, Chairman, if I may, I would like to 
leave this letter to be inserted jn the record 
at this time. 

The CHARMAN, All right. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, March 9, 1943. 
Hon, Francis CASE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr: Case: Reference your inquiry of 
this afternoon, there follows a statement as 
to the policy of the War Department relative 
the discharge of men 38 years of age and 
over in order that they may engage in es- 
sential industry, including agriculture, 

There also is furnished herewith a state- 
ment as to the matter of discharge of men 
under 38 years of age in order that they may 
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engage in essential industry, including agri- 
cuiture. 

1. Enlisted men stationed within the con- 
tinental United States: a. Within the con- 
tinental United States, an enlisted man 38 
years of age and over who is on active duty 
may be discharged for the convenience of 
the Government, if he— 

(1) Reached his thirty-eighth birthday on 
or before February 28, 1943. 

(2) Enlisted or was inducted into the Army 
on or before February 28, 1943. 

(3) (a) Prior to May 1, 1943, voluntarily 
submitted to his immediate commanding 
officer written request for discharge. Failure 
by the enlisted man to submit written re- 
quest prior to May 1, 1943, will forfeit any 
right to discharge under the provisions of 
this memorandum. Note that the limiting 
date pertains to the submission of the appli- 
cation. Actual discharge may be effected at 
any convenient time subsequent to submis- 
sion of application, or may be indefinitely 
postponed when the interests of the service 
so dictate. 

(b) Commanders having discharge author- 
ity are authorized to extend the time for 
submission of application in individual cases 
when the soldier did not have reasonable 
opoprtunity to file his application. (For ex- 
ample, because of absence on furlough.) 

(4) Has presented evidence in the form of 
a letter or statement from a prospective em- 
ployer, the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, farm agent, or other responsible person 
to the effect that the individual concerned 
will be employed in an essential industry, in- 
cluding agriculture, if he is discharged from 
the Army. 

b. If the enlisted man meets the require- 
ments of a above, he will be discharged unless 
such action will seriously affect the efficiency 
of the organization to which he is assigned. 

c. All enlisted men upon submission of 
application for discharge under the provi- 
sions of this memorandum will be informed 
that acceptance of an application for dis- 
charge will not be considered as a promise to 
release an individual. Acceptance of an ap- 
plication means that the enlisted man’s re- 
quest will receive prompt consideration. If 
early discharge seems probable, commanders 
will so inform the applicants, giving an esti- 
mate as to the effective date thereof, in order 
that each soldier may make plans and in- 
form his prospective employer. 

d. Commanding officers having discharge 
authority will effect discharge of men under 
the provisions of this memorandum in such 
a manner as to cause the minimum interfer- 
ence with administration, training, and 
transportation facilities; however, action on 
each application will be expedited. 

2. Enlisted men stationed outside the con- 
tinental United States: The instructions in 
paragraph 1 apply to enlisted men stationed 
outside the continental United States except 
that— 

a. Application for discharge mentioned in 
paragraph la (3) may be submitted at any 
date prior to June 1, 1943. 

b. The enlisted man will not be released 
from duty overseas unless a suitable trained 
replacement is present and available. 

c. Commanders are authorized to waive the 
provisions of paragraph 1a (4) pertaining to 
evidence of future employment. 

8. Members of Enlisted Reserve Corps on 
inactive status: Members of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps on inactive status who have at- 
tained their thirty-eighth birthday on or 
before February 28, 1943, will be discharged 
unless they request orders to active duty. If 
ordered to active duty at their own request, 
these men forfeit any right to discharge under 
the provisions of this memorandum, 

4. Discharge of enlisted men from active 
service who are under 38 years of age: If the 
soldier is under 38 years of age, a different 
problem is presented. He must apply for 
discharge from the service for the mainte- 
nance of national health, safety, or interest. 


He should forward with his application a 
statement setting forth the position offered 
him in civil life in essential war industry, 
with all the supporting and duly attested 
data he is able to obtain to prove his case. 

I am forced to state that a discharge under 
the method mentioned is a cumbersome pro- 
cedure and must not only be approved by 
the local military authorities but by the 
headquarters of Selective Service in Washing- 
ton, D. ©. Discharges such as indicated are 
provided for in the Selective Service Act of 
1940, section 5-E. 

I trust that the above is the information 
you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
WII. F. PEARSON, 
Colonel, A. G. D., Liaison. 


Mr. Case. There is more likelihood of suc- 
cess if consideration be given to the recapture 
of men who have been lost to industry. If 
two-thirds of the farm boys lost have gone 
into industries rather than into the armed 
forces, some attention should be given to 
making it possible for them to take their 
places on the farms again. Now, much could 
be accomplished, it seems to me, in two ways: 

First of all, when a man leaves a con- 
struction job that is completed, he ought not 
to be referred to another industrial job if 
he is a man with a farm training. He should 
be referred to a farm. Here, again, a policy 
could be established by the War Manpower 
Board by a directive to the United States Em- 
ployment Service that would insure the man's 
going back to the farm rather than going to 
another job in industry. 

If that step resulted in a shortage of man- 
power in industry, as it might, my second 
suggestion would be that members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee throw their influence 
behind a movement to establish a 54-hour 
week in industry for the duration. Person- 
ally I regard the establishment of a 54-hour 
week in industry in wartime as the greatest 
possible source of increasing the manpower 
of the country, coupled, of course, with steps 
to eliminate and avoid absenteeism. 

The CHAIRMAN. We do not have jurisdic- 
tion over that. 

Mr. Tarver. When the gentleman refers 
to a 54-hour week, does he mean a week with- 
out time and a half for overtime over 40 
hours? 

Ar. Case. Yes; straight time for the 54 
hours, time and a half over that. I would 
point out that the President's directive in- 
creasing the workweek to 48 hours con- 
templates time and a half for the hours above 
40. Now, obviously that is highly inflation- 
ary because it contemplates an increase in 
pay rolls and purchasing power out of pro- 
portion to goods produced. A 54-hour week 
as the base week for the duration would 
mean 2 hours more of pay than 52 hours’ 
pay for 48 hours so that the worker's pay 
check would be larger and you would be get- 
ting 6 hours more of work, an increase of 
one-eighth, the equivalent of millions of new 
workers. If we are in an all-out war, a 54- 
hour workweek for the duration is the most 
promising answer to the manpower problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee for 
its attention. 


Production of Electric Power in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
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I include the following press release from 
the railroad commission of the State of 
California: 


RAILROAD COMMISSION OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
February 6, 1943. 

Ample electric power will be produced in 
California during 1943 to adequately care for 
the State’s war-busy industries and needs of 
the civilian population, President Franck 
Havenner, of the California Railroad Commis- 
sion, announced today on the basis of a State- 
wide summary on electric power and light re- 
quirements, completed by commission engi- 
neers, 

The commission's staff reported that the 
total peak demands of customers in the Cali- 
fornia market area totaled 2,716,000 kilowatts 
in December of 1942, as compared with 2,709,- 
000 kilowatts in the same month during 1941, 
an increase of one-quarter of 1 percent from 
the preceding year. 

The investigation shows that the increased 
loads and operations of war industries, broad- 
ening out in many cases during the year from 
one-shift operations to two and three shifts 
per day, has substantially increased the con- 
sumption of electrical energy. The demands 
have also increased for such loads, but the 
daylight-saving time, coupled with the dim- 
outs now in effect throughout most of Cali- 
fornia, have largely offset the increased de- 
mands of war industries. Since the need for 
new electric-steam and hydro-generating 
equipment under present conditions in Cali- 
fornia is measured by the peak demand of 
kilowatts rather than the consumption as 
measured in kilowatt-hours, the latter devel- 
opments have confirmed conciusions reached 
earlier in the year by a joint board represent- 
ing the War Production Board, Bureau of 
Reclamation, and California Railroad Com- 
mission. The commission survey indicates 
that present capacity, coupled with the new 
hydroelectric power projects as well as addi- 
tional hydroelectric generating units in Boul- 
der Canyon and steam-electric plants at San 
Diego, Los Angeles, and Burbank, now in proc- 
ess of installation and scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1943, will satisfactorily meet the pro- 
spective war demands in addition to civilian 
demands for electrical energy. 

The commission has kept in constant touch 
with the power situation because of the vital 
part that it plays in the war effort, for the 
industrial and agricultural productivity of 
the State, Havenner said. 

The cycle of wet years which California hes 
enjoyed has had a most favorable effect on the 
electric-power situation. This favorable posi- 
tion cannot always be hoped for, and all stud- 
ies are based on the assumption of low winter 
rainfall and consequent lessened hydroelec- 
tric capacity, according to the report by Com- 
mission engineers. 


Shortages of Farm Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include a letter I have received 
from Mary H. Hartsock, legislative 
member of East Wayne Advisory Coun- 
cil, Warren County, Ohio, which vividly 
describes existing shortages of farm 
equipment and repair parts in the agri- 
cultural sections of the Nation, and 
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suggests certain actions that may be 
taken to remedy the situation. 

I commend this letter to the attention 
of all Members of. Congress, but espe- 
cially to the attention and considera- 
tion of the War Production Board, the 
Office of Price Administration, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and the Food 
Administrator. 

The letter is as follows: 


WaYNESVILLE, OHIO, March 8, 1943. 
Hon, CLARENCE J. Brown, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The East Wayne Advisory Coun- 
cil, a discussion group consisting of 15 fami- 
lies, met last week for discussion of the 
problems of shortage of labor and shortage 
of machinery and repairs. One of the mem- 
bers is on the county committee which is 
supposed to untangle the mess in which the 
farmer finds himself. 

The farmer does not complain about a 16- 
hour day, 7 days per week, but he does know 
that, if the crops are to be planted, tended, 
and harvested, he must have his machinery 
in running order at the right time. Each 
year certain repairs on machinery are abso- 
lutely necessary. Local stores have very little, 
if any, at the present time. Some of the men 
went to the International Harvester Co. in 
Cincinnati to get parts so that their ma- 
chinery would be ready when it is needed. 
Some parts were not available at all. They 
got the last of others. Many of the bins 
which hold parts were completely empty. 
The men in charge of the store had no idea 
when more parts would be available. As you 
know, this store supplies southern Ohio, 
southern Indiana, and northern Kentucky. 

For 2 years it has been very difficult to get 
parts for Allis-Chalmers machinery. Last 
summer a belt for the combine broke. The 
owner stopped combining and started out in 
the car. Before he found one, he had gone 
to four different places, traveling a distance 
of 70 miles. This took over 4 gallons of gas 
and all of one morning. If this delay had 
not been necessary, he could have combined 
about 7 more acres of wheat that day. This 
is a negligible amount, if only one person is 
considered, but the same sort of thing 
happened to farmers everywhere last year. 

Now the situation is worse. With parts not 
available here we will have to send to the 
factory and wait about 2 months for them 
to arrive. Wheat which is ready to combine 
in June will not be worth bothering with in 
August or September. Corn which should 
be planted in May will not make feed if 
planted in July. If corn pickers are not 
repaired immediately there will be more 
than 17 percent of the corn crop still in the 
field at this time next year. With the pres- 
ent shortage of food, we cannot afford to 
use our corn crop for feeding the rats and 
the field mice. The farmer must have re- 
pairs on the spot when he needs them. 

Our has two suggestions to make, 
which we hope will help to remedy the pres- 
ent situation. Most of the work concerned 
would need to be done locally, but it would 
be necessary to have different localities co- 
ordinated for best results. 

First, we think that the location of each 
piece of machinery should be listed in a cen- 
tral place. This listing should include (1) 
kind of machine (2) make of machine (3) 
size (4) age. Also, long enough in advance 
of the time when the machine will be needed, 
a competent person should make a thorough 
check-up of each piece of machinery to de- 
termine what repairs are needed and what 
repairs are likely to be needed during the 
season. A report of this check-up should be 
given to the where the machinery is 
listed and in turn their report should be sent 
on to the companies which make the parts. 
‘Thus parts would be sent to the places where 
they are needed instead of having a surplus 
One place and a total lack somewhere else. 


Our second suggestion is that stores which 
carry parts should keep a running inventory 
and make weekly reports of what they have 
on hand for machinery being used in that 
particular season. This report should be sent 
to the same central place where machinery is 
listed, and the information should be sent to 
all dealers in the surrounding territory in 
order that each dealer may know where to lo- 
cate parts if his need is greater than his 
supply. 

We hope that you will give our problems 
and our suggestions your very careful con- 
sideration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mary H. 
(Mrs. Luther H.), 
Legislative Member of East Wayne 
Advisory Council, Warren County, Ohio. 


On the Florida Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from the Evening Bulletin, Providence, 
R. I., March 5, 1943: 


ON THE FLORIDA CANAL 


Eprror: Your fine and timely editorial, Our 
Best Bet, in your February 21 issue, has come 
to our notice. What is the unseen force 
blocking the Jersey and Florida connecting 
links in a sheltered intracoastal waterway so 
vital to the North Atlantic seaboard and its 
hinterland? 

Failure to improve the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast inland waterway routes in time to avert 
fuel-oil and gasoline shortages in New York 
and New England is water over the dam so 
far as this winter goes. But another and a 
more critical winter will soon be upon us. 
We have no time to lose. 

The Florida barge canal could be com- 
pleted within a year. The necessary oil 
barges and towboats could be available, we 
are told, before snow flies next fall. Now is 
the time to start digging. 

Who can say how long the present emer- 
gency will last? What informed authority 
can deny that, with a completed Florida and 
Jersey Canal, our country will have an in- 
comparable Intracoastal Waterway, safe and 
sheltered, stretching from the Mexican bor- 
der to Massachusetts Bay; a peacetime asset 
of incalculable value. Surely, if earnest ef- 
fort is made, there is some way in which 
forces can be set in motion to complete this 
great waterway. 

Every day of delay intensifies the fuel situ- 
ation, now already grave, along the North 
Atlantic coast and its hinterland. This is 
the most densely populated and industrial- 
ized area of the Nation. Our railroads are 
doing a grand job, but if they bog down 
owing to the tremendous war transportation 
load superimposed on civil transportation, 
we can blame ourselves for the wide distress 
that follows. Why must we continue to put 
all our transportation eggs only in the rail- 
road basket? The bottom may fall out any 
day. 
In view of their indisputable all-time value 
and the certain current urgent need for them, 
what is really holding up the completion of 
our Gulf and Atlantic Intracoastal Water- 
ways? 

JOHN L. BOGERT, 
Associate Editor, Marine Journal, 
New YORK, 
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Dwarfs Cost of the Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the follcwing editorial 
from the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
of March &, 1943: 


DWARFS COST OF THE CANAL 


Persons to whom the cost of the proposed 
through canal from Lake Erie to the Ohio 
River has seemed prohibitive will revise their 
opinion after reading figures given out by 
Congressman JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD, chairman 
of the House Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

Congressman MANSFIELD's statement, pub- 
lished in yesterday’s Vindicator, showed that 
while the through canal would cost about 
$200,000,000, the Government is now spend- 
ing at the rate of $400,000,000 a year to reim- 
burse oil shippers for the difference between 
what they are paying to ship oil by rail and 
what they formerly paid when they shipped 
by water. 

Besides, Mr. MANSFIELD pointed out, the 
Government is now building a pipe line from 
Texas to the Atlantic seaboard at a cost of 
$95,000,000. If the normal demands of the 
East are to be met, four more such pipe lines 
will be needed. Each line will require 355,000 
tons of critical steel. < 

To accomplish what it could have achieved 
by spending $200,000,000 on the canal, the 
Government will now have to spend between 
half a billion and a billion or more, depend- 
ing on the length of the war. 

The pipe lines can be used for a single pur- 
pose—the delivery of oil from the West to 
the East. The Lake Erie-Ohio River canal, on 
the other hand, would have innumerable 
uses. If it had been built before the war, 
it would have prevented the fuel famine 
which has deprived so many Eastern States 
of heat in this coldest of winters, and it 
would have done much to prevent the rail- 
read congestion which has thrown most of 
the eastern roads off schedule these many 
months. Traffic on the canal would be in 
two directions: Canada and the Eastern 
States would use it to ship their products 
west; Pennsylvania and Ohio use it to ship 
their steel and other products down the 
Ohio and Mississippi. 

Congressman MANSFIELD has proved that 
the advocates of the canal are not visionary. 
They have urged it for its many patent eco- 
nomic advantages in peacetime. Now the 
whole country can see that it would have 
been one of the best and cheapest measures 
of national defense, as well. 


Post-War Planning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 
Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the report of the National Re- 


sources Planning Board, presenting the 
cradle-to-the-grave post-war planning 
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proposals, is very interesting and should 
cause American citizens to give very 
serious thought to the subject. While it is 
realized that this is only a report and not 
a legislative proposal, yet I think we may 
undoubtedly expect, in the near future, 
requests for legislation to carry into effect 
most, if not all, of these proposals. 
In general, the report recommends: 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Benefit payments to workers under 
social security who become ill or dis- 
abled. 

Federal aid to qualified youths who 
desire college training. 

Extension of social security to some 
classes now exempt. 

Aid to local communities to build hos- 
pitals as part of a broad health program 
including Government cooperation with 
the medical profession in a plan for 
patients to pay medical expenses on a 
budget plan, 

Greater assistance to the aged, blind, 
and other groups receiving public as- 
sistance, 

Free lunches for all school children. 


WAR-TO-PEACE ECONOMY 


Guarantee every man released from 
armed forces or war plants a job with 
“fair pay and working conditions.” 

Continue rationing and other wartime 
restrictions so long as necessary. 

Give labor “responsibility in organiza- 
tion and sharing in management.” 

Consolidation of railroads into a lim- 
ited number of regional systems. 

Government-private partnership in 
some plants and facilities with Govern- 
ment deciding what concerns should be 
left operating in such fields as aircraft, 
shipbuilding, aluminum, and magnesium, 

I recognize the urgent necessity for 
those charged with the responsibility of 
government to think ahead and to see 
to it, as far as we can, that we are pre- 
pared to meet problems chat will un- 
doubtedly occur at the end of the war. I 
cannot, however, subscribe to the philos- 
ophy embodied in the cradle-to-the- 
grave report, In my judgment, the whole 
thing is based upon an entirely false 
premise. 

In the first place, the report seems to 
assume that immediately upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities there will be vast un- 


employment due to demobilization of | 


troops and war industry. 

In the second place, the report appar- 
ently assumes that the post-war period 
will be one of great economic distress and 
depression, calling for a record-breaking 
Federal support of its citizens; and 

Finally, the report seems to assume 
that American citizens have neither the 
inclination nor the ability to do anything 
for themselves, 

The old homely admonition tu thrift 
and self-reliance are ignored, and instead 
the citizen is given assurance that he has 
nothing to worry about, dear old Uncle 
Sam will be there to succor, comfort, and 
support, 

Not only is the scheme based upon a 
false premise but the planners appar- 
ently took no account whatsoever of the 
cost of the undertaking, Such planners 


rarely are concerned with the practical 
problem of financing or paying for their 
utopian dreams. The “cradle-to-the- 
grave” school of thought is apparently 
concerned only with the idea of having 
dear old Uncle Sam take each of his 
children by the hand at the cradle and 
lead them down the highway of life, un- 
der his support, guidance, and protection 
until he reaches the grave. At the grave 
the planners apparently leave him to 
shift for himself, though something 
may be done about that later. 


DEMOBILIZATION 


I do not think we have the right to as- 
sume that with the cessation of hostili- 
ties our armed forces are going to be im- 
mediately demobilized or that war indus- 
try will at once stop. It would seem to 
me that following cessation of hostili- 
ties, there will be perhaps an extended 
period during which peace negotiations 
would be under consideration and dur- 
ing which time it would be not only ex- 
pedient but necessary that we maintain 
certainly a large portion of our armed 
forces in this country and abroad. Cer- 
tainly it should be true that we should 
proceed with the building of our two- 
ocean Navy and with our merchant ship 
program and the rounding out of our air 
force. Therefore, it should not be a very 
difficult problem to go through such a 
period of transition in which there will 
be a gradual slacking off of the man- 
power required in the armed forces and 
in the war industry, which would enable 
these workers to assume their places in 
the economic life of the Nation, on the 
farm and in other trades and callings 
that can and will be resumed after the 
War. 

POST-WAR DEPRESSION 

Likewise, and for these reasons, I do 
not think we can assume that the post- 
war period will be one of great economic 
distress and depression. Certainly, it is 
true that it will call for alert and intelli- 
gent leadership. We will have, at the 
end of the war, a mobilized industry, 
running at an all-time high. The devas- 
tated world will be our customers for 
everything that we can furnish to them 
in the way of manufactured goods, com- 
modities, machinery, equipment, and 
every product of our industry. Not only 
that, but vast agricultural areas, being 
then able to secure necessary labor, will 
find a world market for their produce. 
Also, American citizens, having long been 
denied the opportunity to purchase, not 
only necessities, but some of the luxuries 
of life, will be in the market as pur- 
chasers and with money to pay. 


BUILDING BOOM 


Again, one of our largest and most 
profitable industries in normal times is 
the building-trades industry. This in- 
dustry furnishes large opportunities for 
the employment of skilled and unskilled 
labor, as well as manufacturing business. 
Today, many States, cities, localities, and 
firms and individuals are laying plans 
for large building and construction pro- 
grams, just as soon as the war effort re- 
leases materials and labor. There is 
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much work to be done and there will be 
ready money to pay for it. 

So it would seem to me that when we 
picture a post-war America with millions 
of our citizens unable to care for them- 
selves, incapable of finding work and 
forced to rely upon the Federal Govern- 
ment, that we are making an assumption 
that is not only unjustified but that 
might be considered an admission of our 
inability to furnish the leadership that 
will take advantage of these conditions. 

SELF-RELIANCE 

To me, one of the most objection- 
able features of the cradle-to-the-grave 
scheme is that it seeks to give the im- 
pression that Americans are not able to 
care for themselves and that they must 
be supported by the Federal Government. 
If this plan were put into effect, vastly 
enlarging Social Security, furnishing aid 
to students of all categories, furnishing 
medical assistance under Federal super- 
vision, and then, with our vast pension 
systems of all the war, there would in- 
deed be very few of us that would not be 
on the Federal pay roll in some form or 
other. To me, it is fantastic. I have al- 
ways subscribed to the philosophy of gov- 
ernment that it is the prime duty of the 
citizen to support the state, and not the 
state support the citizen. I have always 
believed that the greatest assistance that 
the Federal Government can render to its 
citizens is to keep its own house in order, 
to pursue sound National fiscal policy, 
and to see to it that every man, woman, 
and child has a fair, square, and equal 
opportunity in the scheme of things: 
That by fostering and supporting indi- 
vidual initiative and a system of free en- 
terprise, we can give our citizens the most 
ultimate protection and lasting security. 

There is no security so sweet and con- 
soling as a little home and a competence 
for declining years that one has provided 
for himself by his own brain and brawn. 
The objective of a good government 
should always be to help the citizen to 
help himself. 

To my way of thinking, among the 
greatest virtues of American citizenship 
are independence, self-reliance, and in- 
dividual responsibility. Not only is it 
the privilege, but it is the duty of every 
citizen to stand upon his own feet, and 
to move out on his own motive power, to 
support himself and his dependents as 
far as it is within his power to do so. 

If, because of physical infirmities or 
economic conditions over which he has 
no control, he is unable to do this, then 
the problem arises for him to have as- 
sistance from his own locality, from his 
State or from the Federal Government, 
if need be. These are old-fashioned and 
home-spun characteristics but it was by 
their practice that Americans built here 
in the Western Hemisphere a great na- 
tion of great people. It seems to be that 
in a post-war period, all economic fac- 
tors will be favorable to America but 
everything will, of course, depend upon 
where we sit at the peace table, who rep- 
resents us at this conference and 
whether or not, as a nation, we have the 
courage and the ability to coordinate 
and utilize these favorable factors. 
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The New Draft Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr, KIRWAN. Myr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator of 
March 8, 1943: 


THE NEW DRAFT REGULATIONS 


The administration has tackled the most 
urgent phase of the manpower problem by 
ordering blanket deferment of farm workers, 
if they are real farmers, and by making the 
continued deferment of men 38 to 45 depend 
on their getting farm jobs. Some such action 
was plainly necessary to assure the produc- 
tion of food on which all else depends. The 
moves are only preliminary and partial ap- 
proaches toward the whole manpower prob- 
lem, but they may be expected to hasten 
broader action. 

Draft boards no longer have discretion, 
once they have determined that a man ac- 
tually is engaged in productive farming, They 
must defer him. Moreover, the county farm 
boards are given authority to request defer- 
ment. If this policy makes it impossible for 
the draft boards to fill their quotas, then the 
military call is to be left unfilled. In addi- 
tion, the Army is to release 546,000 men for 
industry and agriculture. 

This policy, standing alone, would leave 
the armed forces short of their needs. Yet 
the informal 6-man committee on man- 
power (Byrnes, Baruch, Hopkins, Leahy, and 
Rosenman) has determined to support the 
military demand for 11,000,000 men by the 
end of this year. As the new agricultural 
policy squeezes the Army, the Army will have 
to squeeze some other part of the population, 
and this will require broader action in the 
manpower field. 

As this chain of necessities becomes evi- 
dent the country will see the need of more 
drastic and sweeping over-all measures. If 
possible these should not go to the extreme 
of the bill to draft labor introduced recently 
by two Republicans, Senator Austin and Rep- 
resentative WapswortH. A similar bill, now 
being prepared by Senator O’Manoney, Dem- 
ocrat, may be presented soon. Both are open 
to serious objection and would be vigorously 
opposed by labor. 

There is opposition to an out-and-out 
drafting of labor because of the wide differ- 
ence between drafting a man for his coun- 
try’s Army and forcing him to work in private 
employ. Some way to avoid the undesirable 
features of a labor draft should be worked 
out, if possible, while still attaining the es- 
sential result, 

The administration's delays and tentative 
approaches may yet justify themselves. If 
the President had acted broadly and firmly 
before the country fully realized the situa- 
tion, there would have been an outcry that 
the action was not yet necessary, and that it 
was & dictatorial exercise of power. As the 
country comes to understand the urgency 
and extent of the manpower problem, it will 
support broad and drastic measures. 

If adequate action can come from Con- 
gress, so much the better, for the charge of 
dictatorial policy would then be avoided. In 
any event, it is evident that the new farm 
regulations are only the beginning, and that 
the country must come to grips with the 
general manpower problem before the year 
is much further advanced. 


Salary Increase for Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. CURLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
pleasing to find that after a lapse of 18 
years, the Congress of the United States 
is prepared to render a tardy and long- 
delayed measure of justice to the men in 
the Postal Service, 

My personal opinion is that it should 
not be regarded as an emergency war 
measure to continue in force until 6 
months after the war but should be made 
a permanent measure of legislation and 
this, I assume and trust, will be done be- 
fore the period designated for expiration 
has arrived. 

There is no branch of the Government 
service where the requirements are more 
exacting than in the postal branch, 
where, in addition to physical fitness of 
high order, educational qualifications 
above the average are necessary to pass 
the required examinations to enter the 
Postal Service. 

The most welcome visitor to any home 
in America, with the exception of the 
first day of each month when the bills 
arrive, is the letter carrier, who, due 
to the large number of men from the 
large families of America who have en- 
tered the Service, is today required to 
carry a load similar to that which a pack 
horse is required to stagger under. 

The increase in the cost of living ren- 
ders it dificult for the men in the Postal 
Service to replace uniforms as speedily 
as they might desire if conditions were 
otherwise, with the result that we see 
them on bleak, cold days moving along 
like fading grey shadows, due to the ex- 
actions of their employment. 

The committee that studied the con- 
duct of the Postal Department are unan- 
imous in the opinion that a revision in 
the rates of second-, third-, and fourth- 
class matter would return sufficient in- 
come to the Postal Department to meet 
the $300 annual increase in salaries for 
more than 300,000 employees of the 
Postal Department. It has been stated, 
in the course of debate, that the Comp- 
troller has declared that there will be a 


veto in the event the increase is granted 


and I believe I expressed the views of 


the membership generally when I stated 


upon the floor of the House that regard- 
less of veto whether by the Comptroller 
or otherwise, I would vote to grant the 
long delayed increase in the salaries of 
men and women in the Postal Service. 
Great strides were made in the 9-year 
period prior to the present war in provid- 
ing healthful and adequate accommoda- 
tions for employees of the Postal Depart- 
ment but the fact remains, however, that 
quarters in many places are insanitary, 
unhealthful, and cramped and are not 
conducive to the health of the employees. 
As a rule, war takes its toll of progres- 
sion and in all probability, the improve- 
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ment of postal facilities, insofar as hous- 
ing is concerned, will be required to wait 
until after we have won the war. 

There is no justification, however, for 
delay in the matter of granting relief 
upon which a majority of the men in the 
Postal Service, the Members of Congress, 
and the public generally are in agree- 
ment—namely, the $300 increase in pay, 


Supplies for the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. DONDERO, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include a letter which I have 
received from one of my constituents 
which might be multiplied by many 
thousands of times. 

The letter reads as follows: 


DETROIT, MICH, 

Dran Mr. Donperno; I know you are very 
busy with Government problems these days 
so I will make this as brief as possible. 

About a week ago we heard from our son, 
He writes to his wife and she passes the letters 
on to us because they are short of writing ma~ 
terials. He has been on Guadalcanal since the 
first part of January. He said they had seen 
a great deal of action and had some very nar- 
row escapes. He also said they were very short 
on fighting equipment and were told they 
would have to capture it from the Japs. What 
I would like to know is, Why haven’t they the 
fighting materials they need down there? Ac< 
cording to the papers and radio reports, our 
factories are producing ahead of schedule, 
Where are all these supplies going? Could it 
be that Mr. Churchill, our President's adviser, 
is getting the lion's share of it for his battle 
fronts? They are so badly in need of planes in 
the southwest Pacific, but according to reports 
they are not getting them. Most all of the 
marines who are now home on furlough from 
Guadalcanal tell about the lack of equipment 
there. If our son is killed in battle, I'll not 
say he gave his life for his country, III say his 
country let him down. 

In yesterday's Detroit Times I read that 
270 wounded boys had been taken to Battle 
Creek hospital. Most of them were from 
Guadalcanal. Some were carried on stretch- 
ers, others hobbled painfully and still others 
were led. The paper stated that some of 
the parents of these boys had not yet been 
notified as to thelr whereabouts or the ex- 
tent of their injuries. Again I say perhaps 
some of these injuries could have been 
avoided if they had had the proper fighting 
equipment. It's no wonder some of us lose 
faith in our Government. 

There seems to be so much mismanage- 
ment everywhere; for example, the shipload 
of tons of food that was sent to Nome, 
Alaska, and left there in the harbor to spoil. 

A good many of our boys are complaining 
about the food they are getting in the vari- 
ous camps throughout the country. If the 
boys in our eamps here are not getting the 
proper food, what about our boys who are 
overseas? 

If I have been too bitter in my denuncia- 
tions, please forgive me. It's so hard to take 
it all without a word in self defense, 

Sincerely, 
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Vermont Wins First Place in Nation-Wide 
Scrap Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, tonight 
at the State capitol at Montpelier im- 
pressive ceremonies will mark the pres- 
entation of the first place award to Ver- 
mont for the national salvage contest 
last October. Highlight of the event 
will be the presentation of an elaborate 
black onyx plaque, suitably inscribed, 
which Gov. William H. Wills will receive 
on behalf of the State of Vermont from 
the War Production Board. 

Awarding of prizes to towns and coun- 
ties for their part in the scrap campaign 
will take place in the hall of representa- 
tives at the statehouse at 7:30 o’clock 
this evening. 

Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., New England 
regional director of the War Production 
Board, will present the plaque to Ver- 
mont and Governor Wills will make the 
presentation to the towns and counties. 

Awards will also be made to the win- 
ners in the four population groups. 
These will go to Barre City for com- 
munities in excess of 5,000 population; 
Barretown, winner in the 800 to 5,000 
population group; Dummerston for com- 
munities with less than 800 people; and 
Somerset, which was first among unor- 
ganized towns, grants, and gores and, 
incidentally, had the highest per capita 
rating of any community in the State. 

In this connection I sent the following 
telegram to Governor Wills: 

Vermonters everywhere are proud of the 
outstanding championship record made by 
Vermonters at home in the scrap drive and 
also of the record made by Vermonters at 
home and abroad in the scrap with the Axis 
which we propose to win even more de- 
cisively. 


Our Scrap Situation—Then and Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year Special Committee No. 3 of 
the House Military Affairs Committee 
has held hearings on certain issues and 
programs that we felt were vital to the 
success of our military undertakings 
throughout the world. As never before, 
this is a war that requires materials, 
guns, ships, tanks, planes, and all of the 
other complicated machines essential to 
the prosecution of modern warfare. 
These weapons of war are made from the 


raw materials that we extract from the 
mines of the country. 

Of all of these materials, steel is by 
far the most important. It enters into 
and is by weight a large proportion of 
practically every item that is used by our 
fighting forces. Steel production, there- 
fore, had to be maintained at the highest 
possible rate and that rate had to be 
expanded. Steel is primarily made of 
two raw materials—pig iron, on the one 
hand, and scrap iron and steel, on the 
other. It is roughly made of about one- 
half of each. We examined the pig-iron 
facilities and found that the blast fur- 
naces of the country which make pig 
iron were operating at capacity; that 
there was a program to expand the num- 
ber of blast furnaces with the necessary 
contingent expansions in the mining of 
iron ore, the shipping of iron ore, and 
the other facilities that go with the ex- 
panding production of pig iron. But we 
also found that it necessarily would take 
many months before these new expanded 
pig-iron facilities could possibly be made 
available, We also carefully examined 
the scrap-iron situation. 

We found that the responsibility of the 
procurement of scrap iron and steel was 
in what is now called the Salvage Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board, under 
the direction of Paul C. Cabot. A year 
ago a very serious situation faced the 
country and the responsibilities of and 
the load upon the Salvage Division were 
very great. As I have stated, at that 
time, in February 1942, the country was 
faced with the necessity. of producing 
more iron and steel and, as a conse- 
quence, with collecting and making avail- 
able more iron and steel scrap than we 
or any other country in the world has 
ever had to furnish. At the very time 
of this record-breaking demand sources 
of supply had been or were reduced, re- 
stricted, and retarded by many factors. 
The principal ones were: 

(a) Shipments of in excess of 10,000,- 
000 tons to the Japanese in years prior to 
Pearl Harbor markedly reduced the ac- 
cumulated reservoir against which we 
could draw. 

(b) A considerable shipment of steel 
ingot and semifabricated steel to our al- 
lies. (The fabrication of these ingots 
and semifabricated products into fin- 
ished war material has resulted in the in- 
cidence of scrap in foreign countries and 
the loss of that scrap to this country.) 

(c) Conversion of our economy from 
peacetime to wartime production with 
the very serious temporary curtailment 
of production scrap resulting therefrom. 
The incidental scrap generated through 
conversion was considerably less than 
the production scrap which would have 
been available during a period of active 
operation. f 

(d) The shipment of large quantities 
of guns, tanks, ships, and other materials 
outside the territorial U. S. A. with prac- 
tically no recovery of scrap from these 
sources. 

(e) Very drastic curtailment in the 
production of scrap which is best typified 
by figures from one of our leading rail- 
roads which, before Pearl Harbor, was 
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producing some 20,000 tons monthly but 
since that time only 4,000 or 5,000 tons 
per month because of the necessity of the 
railroads and other normal producers of 
scrap to keep everything rolling and to 
patch up and repair all possible equip- 
ment. 

These and other factors had led to a 
decline in inventory best indicated by the 
following figures: 


Inventories of scrap iron and steel held by all 


consumers 
[Gross tons] 
End of month 

1940: inventory 

((A 4. 289, 000 

FT RS MSS TES ERNE Says a 4, 452,000 

September 4, 857, 000 

Deen. 5, 046.000 
1941 

0 ͤ——0 A 4, 661, 000 

c P EOE 4, 510, 000 

P R 4, 032, 000 

December. 3, 395, 000 
1942: 

Pe Ny Ra nS A a Sea 3, 127, 000 

POHLA A ee eee 3, 085, 000 


Low point of war period. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines, 


This serious decline in inventory re- 
sulted in the closing of approximately 45 
steel-making furnaces as of a year ago. 

In brief, this was the situation and the 
problem that confronted us a year ago, 
and is the situation which your com- 
mittee brought to light and developed. 
At a series of hearings before your com- 
mittee, the Salvage Division of the War 
Production Board through its very able 
Director, Mr. Cabot, explained at length 
to us exactly the organization that he 
was engaged in setting up and how he 
proposed to meet the very difficult prob- 
lem confronting the country. Suffice it 
to say, he had examined, as had your 
committee, the methods and procedures 
of salvage collections in many foreign 
countries, including that of Germany. 
Suffice it to say that the German system 
is based on laws, coercions, and stern 
penalties and punishment. The Amer- 
ican plan was, and is, and I am assured 
will continue to be, a democratic plan 
based primarily upon the use of all the 
men, women, and children in America 
volunteering their efforts in their own 
communities in their own way, under 
their own initiative, and responsibility, 
to help solve the problem put before 
them. 

At that time, the Salvage Division had 
nearly completed the basic volunteer or- 
ganization comprised primarily of State, 
county, and local salvage committees, 
I am informed that, as of today, there 
are in existence in excess of 14,000 volun- 
teer committees that engage the volun- 
teer services of over a million of our 
people on a regular organized basis, 

Their plans contemplated the physical 
handling of the material through the 
normal, customary, and well-constituted 
channels of trade. We, also, approved 
of this procedure, recognizing the fact 
that there are 75 different varieties of 
iron and steel scrap alone, that this ma- 
terial must be prepared, sorted, graded, 
and in many instances baled, and then 
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shipped in large amounts, generally car- 
load lots, to the consuming mills that are 
making steel to the closest military 
specifications and that, therefore, must 
buy not any old type of scrap, but one 
or more of the specific 75 grades re- 
quired. 

We believe that your committee’s 
commendation of the programs and pro- 
cedures as outlined by the Salvage Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board has 
been eminently justified when we exam- 
ine the results achieved in the preceding 
year. Of course, no one can say exactly 
how much of these results are due to the 
activities of the Salvage Division and the 
enormous volunteer army that they have 
enrolled, or the work and cooperation 
that your committee and others have 
given, but nonetheless the over-all re- 
Sults are gratifying. 

Number of steel-making furnaces shut down 
because of lack of scrap, 1942 


February 1942 (unofflcial) 45 
K etn a a a eat, Ss a EE 20 
Apr. 6 c 10 
pO ee ů —ĩ———— 6 
FF —— 80 
P caso lis dante an ence oncxasasen 1 
August-December...................... 0 


Source: American Iron & Steel Institute. 
Also, inventory figures are presented 
below of available supplies of iron and 
steel scrap since the low point was 
reached in February 1942: 
Visible inventories of scrap iron and steel 
in hands of consumers and suppliers 
[Thousands of gross tons) 


S95 
PUR A ppp 99.5098 
885588325 
888388888825 


paparmarrrhs 
2 
88888888 


1 Low point for year. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines, 


The foregoing figures will indicate 
that in spite of the enormous demands 
and limited supplies referred to, there 
have been no furnaces shut down for 
lack of iron and steel scrap since the 
end of July of a year ago and, of equal 
or possibly more importance, the inven- 
tories of iron and steel scrap in the hands 
of consumers are today equal to or 
greater than any this country has ever 
Seen before. 

I submit, therefore, that the results 
obtained are highly satisfactory and cer- 
tainly must go a long way in endorsing 
the methods and procedures used to ob- 
tain this necessary and gratifying result, 

Although all that I have said is con- 
cerned solely with iron and steel scrap, I 
believe that it is important for you to 
recognize that the results that have been 
obtained by the Salvage Division of the 
War Production Board in the last year 
are by no manner of means solely in 
terms of iron and steel scrap. 


The many volunteer salvage workers, 
aided by the paid personnel of the Sal- 
vage Division, have very greatly in- 
creased the collection of other secondary 
or waste materials that are highly im- 
portant as an additional source of raw 
materials to our wartime economy. For 
example, during the past year, the col- 
lection of secondary copper has in- 
creased 45 percent over 1941. In July 
those volunteer committees, aided by the 
paid personnel of the Salvage Division 
and under orders from Mr. Nelson, su- 
pervised and aided the petroleum indus- 
try in the collection of a year and a 
third’s supply of scrap rubber. Since 
this time, the salvage organization has 
been responsible for, or at least of great 
importance in, the continued collection 
of an amount of scrap rubber approxi- 
mately equal to current consumption of 
this material. 

These local salvage committees, a year 
ago turned a shortage of waste paper 
into a glut of waste paper and thereby 
made possible a resumption of full ac- 
tivity by the paperboard manufacturers 
whose activities had been previously re- 
duced because of a lack of this material. 

A few of the other articles whose col- 
lection this organization has been largely 
responsible for include 21,400,000 pounds 
of fats and greases since July 1942, vital 
to the production of glycerine for explo- 
sives and other war materials; 400,000 
pounds of silk and nylon stockings, used 
for powder bags and parachutes; and a 
collection of used tin cans, currently run- 
ning at a rate of 25,000 tons per month, 
which are used primarily as a source of 
tin and steel scrap after they have been 
detinned, 

There are various other items that 
could be mentioned but the point I wish 
to make is that all of these secondary 
or waste materials generally do not occur 
in isolated forms. In your attic and in 
your cellar you undoubtedly have or did 
have waste paper, waste rubber, waste 
ferrous and waste nonferrous materials 
and many others. We have always main- 
tained that this country must have gen- 
eral collections of all types of scrap, 
rather than collections of a specified 
eommodity. For example, the stimula- 
tion in the collection of all types of junk 
materials resulted in the enormous col- 
lection of iron and steel and nonferrous 
scrap, rubber, and so forth, mentioned 
above. 

From the foregoing, we do not wish to 
imply that these various materials do not 
have to be physically handled separately 
but we do wish to point out to you that 
in many instances they occur in the same 
spot—the household, the farm, the auto 
graveyard or industrial plant, and so 
forth, and that the stimulation of all col- 
lections should be under one rather than 
numerous functioning organizations. 

We are gratified with the work and 
accomplishments of the Salvage Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board, and 
have been impressed with the ability and 
initiative of its Director, Paul C. Cabot. 
We urge, as do they, that the American 
public and their State, county, and local 
salvage committees in no way relax their 
efforts because the satisfactory supplies 
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that are now available can only be main- 
tained if all of these volunteers continue 
to work as hard or harder in the future 
as they did in this last year. 

Further, no mention can be made of 
this subject without emphasizing the 
splendid newspaper, radio, and indus- 
trial support that has been given to the 
program throughout. 

In 1943, and as long as the war lasts, 
we must have increasing quantities of 
these important waste materials with 
which to augment our limited supply of 
materials necessary for the prosecution 
of the war. The American people have 
in the past year demonstrated that they 
can do this on a voluntary basis far bet- 
ter than the job could be accomplished 
by laws or restrictions. It is vitally nec- 
essary that they continue to do this as 
long as the war lasts. There must be no 
let-down. 


Absenteeism and Liquor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following communica- 
tions received by me with reference to 
H. R. 2082: 


Marca 8. 

Hon. Sm: I am heartily in favor of your 
bill for prohibition or rationing of liquor for 
the duration of the war. Would prefer pro- 
hibition, but I am afraid that is too much to 
hope for. Think rationing would be a 118 
help. It wouldn't hurt those who drink in 
moderation and would save those who 
drink to excess. If something isn’t done, 
liquor will be the cause of us this war. 
— Q 


bill pass. 
(Mrs.) Mary SLINKARD, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


PLAINWELL, MICH., 
March 7, 1943. 
Dran REPRESENTATIVE Bryson: Your efforts 
for national prohibition are appreciated. 
May they bear fruit. At this time of all 
times, we need fighting men who are not 
weakened by the use of intoxicating or any 
alcoholic liquors. 
Yours truly, 
R. W. PENNER. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Dran Sm: I wish to congratulate you for 
your action in introducing your prohibition 
bill at this time. 

Suffice to say, it is timely, and urgently 
needed to cure absenteeism among war 
workers. I have been told by some, that 
many of these workers, both men and women, 
squander their pay over the bars of cocktail 
lounges and dives of all kinds here—being 
broke, because of it. 

The result—they have no money to pay 
the Government income tax now. Sincerely, 
I hope your bill becomes a law. 

M. O. FITZGERALD, 
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WEITE PLAINS, N. T., March 7, 1943. 
Congressman Bryson, of South Carolina, 
Washington, D. O. 
My Dear HONORABLE CONGRESSMAN: Your 
plea for a kind of prohibition for the duration 
is the thing we need most at this time. 
Please let me tell you how. very grateful I 
am for your courage in expressing yourself 
so earnestly and truthfully. 
Sere ee e et eam Se: alag 


pass. 
Very gratefully, 
ANNA D. STAUFPACHER. 


Cr rRNA, Mo., 
Mr. BRYSON. 

Dran Sm: Hearing of your bill against the 
liquor problems of our country, we as 
Christians highly approve of the bill to do 
away of this terrible evil. We that 
every step be taken to abolish this evil of 
drink from our boys in camp and on pattie- 
fields, 

As our country needs sober men at a time 

this. 


Respectfully, 


March 8, 1943. 


Lota R. SIMPSON. 


Kansas Crry, KANS., March 7, 1943. 
Congressman BRYSON, 
ative from South Carolina. 

Dran Sm: The Saturday morning edition 
of the Kansas City Star of March 6 had a 
short notice of your move to impose national 
prohibitio for the duration of the war, by 
act of Congress rather than by constitutional 
amendment, as a means to curb absenteeism. 

This note is written to show our apprecia- 
tion for your courage and wisdom in speak- 
ing out against this evil. Twenty-five women 
of the Vernetta Sharp Bible Class of the 


across the sea, who feel as you do. 
Bots vas era ce aan may you con- 


(Mrs. Justus U. Baird). 
P. S. Tou will pardon the mode of address 
at the beginning of this letter. The Star did 


not give your name or initials. 


OWENSBORO, KY., 
March 9, 1943. 
Representative BRYSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Please allow me to congratulate 
you on your bill “to outlaw the manufacture, 
sale, and transportation of liquor in the 
United States of America.” Please include 
beer. Am sure everyone knows that alcohol 
is the cause of 99 percent of absenteeism, and 
am glad one man has the courage to admit 
the truth and offer a remedy, not only for 
absenteeism, but for the destruction of the 
souls and bodies of our boys. Am writing 
to the men there from this district. 

Thanking you for your effort, 


Sincerely, 
ANNA T. MrscHet, 


Mempnuis, TENN., 
March. 13, 1943. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE Bryson: I am the 
mother of four married sons, two of them 
enter the United States Army next month, 
then a little later on the other two go. 

I want to thank you and Mr. Cran for 
your whole-hearted interest in trying to 
enforce national prohibition or, better still, 
I believe the rationing system of liquor like 
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Canada is now using or like the United 


Sincere! 

Maro B. (Mrs. E. W.) Locxarn, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Eansas Crry, KANS., 
March 6, 1943. 

The Honorable Mr. Bryson, 
Representative of South Carolina, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Relative to the enclosed para- 
graph from the Kansas City Times of March 
5, 1949: 

While not all that we desire in the matter 
of prohibitory measures, it is a long step for- 
ward, and I personally want to endorse your 
move. Also, may I urge that it be earried 
through our legislative bodies with speed and 
zeal? 

Two current statements are enclosed: One 
appeared this morning in the Kansas City 
Kansan, the other is am article in the March 
issue of the New Century Leader. It is con- 
ditions such as these portray, that are rousing 
civilians to loud and active protest against. the 
liquor traffic. 

Wishing you success for your measure or a 
better one, I am, z 

Most sincerely yours, 
LILLIAN M. HAMILTON, 
Teacher of Vernetta Sharp Bible Class, 
Western Hightands Presbyterian Chureh, 
Kansas Gity, Kans. 

PINCKNEYVILLE, III., March 9, 1943. 

Representative BRYSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sie: I am glad to see in the St. Louis 
Globe, that you have introduced a bill to curb 
absenteeism. 

I am glad that you have the courage to put 
your finger on what every intelligent. person 
knows is the right spot. I am convinced that 
those who pray for the speedy close of this 
war, will support the bill. 

May the dear Lord give to you and your 
supporters the strength of 10. I know this 
takes courage. We pray for you. 

Erra Root 


President of Perry County Woman's 
Christian Temperance: Union. 


Mrrorn, La., March 7, 1943. 
Representative BRYSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Seeing in the paper where a move 
‘was made by you to impose national prohibi- 
tion, we the members of Pine Ridge Baptist 
Church wish you success in this move. 

We have written the President of the United 
States, asking that prohibition be enacted 
around all Army camps. 

We sincerely pray oy oat this move made by 
pti de be approved and enforcer! at an early 


J. R. WELCH, 
Superintendent of Sunday School. 
O. HAMMOND, Pastor. 
Mrs. J. R. WeEtcH, 
š Church Clerk. 


— 


Denver, COLO:, Mareh 10, 1943. 
Representative Brrson. 
Dran Sir: I wish to voice my most heartfelt. 
approval of your measure imposing prohibi~- 
tion during the war. 
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There Is no doubt that drinking is delaying 
the war effort and contributing to juvenile 
delinquency. 

Yours truly, 
M. H. GEE 


Dry Milk Should Have Name That Can 
Be Advertised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Tuesday, Mareh 16, 1943 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of. the House is now considering a 
bill to permit the use of a true name for 
skim milk and one that is not obnoxious 
to. consumers. In explanation of this 
important. proposal the following state- 
ments: are inserted: 


[Press release regarding H. R. 149, hearing 
before House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee March 16, 1943, from 
Robert E. Jones, Hotel Washington] 


Wasuincton, D. C—The Cinderella of lend- 
lease foods, dry milk solids, now largely 
shipped overseas, is pleading with Congress 
to rid it of the term “dry skim milk,” which 
has set back the industry. Users have refused 
to advertise it under that name. 

Dairy leaders making this fight before 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce favoring H. R. 149. by ParMan, were 
supported by eminent scientists including Dr. 
E. V. McCollum of John Hopkins University 
and Dr. Ralph M. Wilder of Mayo Clinie, now 
Chief, Food Requirements Branch, United 
States. Food Distribution: Administration, and 
by Prof. C. L. Roadhouse of the University of 
California. Many dairy, and consumer or- 
ganizations and bakery manufacturers alsa 
supported the bill. 

The industry asks that the name “Dry 
Milk Solids’ or “Defatted Milk Solids” be 
legalized. 

Regarding the bill, Congressman PATMAN 
said: 


“Ninety percent of the spray process dry 
milk solids has been taken by the Govern- 
ment for shipment to England, Russia, and 
our Army. As Dr. McCollum says, if this in- 
dustry hadn’t been handicapped’ in its devel- 


| opment by a bad name, we would have a lot 


more for our allies now. 
“Bakers have been known to quit using 


dry milk solids in their bread and cancel 
| advertising campaigns on learning that the 


word ‘skim’ had to be used. It is an amazing 
fact that there is enough separated milk left 


egular conf | on farms, largely fed to hogs, to make 10 
sone — nnn times as much dry milk solids as now pro- 


duced. It is the finest of human food.“ 


H. R. 149 is sponsored by the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, Wash 
ington, and by the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Chicago, tegether representing ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the producers and 


| manufacturers in the dry milk industry. 


Supporting organizations included the Amer- 
jean Dietetic Association and American Farm 
Bureau Federation and dairy groups in all 
the important producing States. 
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[Statement in support of H. R. 149 (by Con- 
gressmun Param), relating to nonfat dry 
milk solids, made by E. V. McCollum, Ph. D., 
Sc. D., professor of biochemistry, the Johns 
Hopkins University, school of hygiene and 
public health, Baltimore, Md. (Nortr.—Dr. 
McCollum is noted as a leading scientist in 
the original work that discovered vitamins; 
is one of the world’s foremost nutrition- 
ists) ] 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Hon. CLARENCE F. Lea, Chairman, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: It is my hope that your com- 
mittee will approve and Congress will pass 
H. R. 149 in order to do justice to an excel- 
lent food product. 

The term “dry skim milk,” which is now 
the legal name for dry milk solids, is unfair 
and untrue; it means inferiority, and I'll tell 
how that came about. 

But first let me say that this product, which 
we want legally to call dry milk solids, is 
now recognized by all nutritionists as the 
most valuable part of milk. It is also our 
greatest undeveloped food resource. If its 
development had been encouraged instead of 
being held back by a bad name, and we now 
had twice or three times as much milk powder 
for overseas shipment, our present emergency 
food problem would be greatly simplified. 

It is another case of short-sightedness— 
too little, too late. 

The historical reason why “skim” is a bad 
name is this: People were taught years ago 
that only the cream, or fat, of milk was 
valuable. Besides, tre skimming method was 
primitive; milk stood for hours without re- 
frigeration to let the cream rise; it deterio- 
rated; and often the skim milk was only fit 
for hog feed. Skim milk came to meam hog 
feed and still does in the minds of most 
people. 

Dry milk solids or defatted milk solids 
today are made from sweet separated milk. 
This milk is cooled immediately after milk- 
ing and taken to modern manufacturing 
plants by quick transport. There it is put 
through a mechanical cream separator, shot 
under pressure to the drier, and becomes 
powder within a few seconds. There has been 
no deterioration as in the old-fashioned skim- 
ming process. In a food so delicate as milk 
this is of first importance. 

In my research work in nutrition I have 
had much contact with food processors, par- 
ticularly the baking industry. These bakers, 
before the Government took over, used 70 per- 
cent of the dry milk solids. In 1923 I spoke 
before a national convention of bakers and 
urged them to use dry milk solids in their 
bread. Since that time the use of the product 
in bakery goods greatly increased, because 
dry milk solids improves the loaf, enriches 
the bread. Yet bakers have learned not to 
tell their customers that they use what is 
legally called skim milk—they can’t advertise 
that they enrich their bread. 

Today the United States Government in its 
Food Distribution Administration bakery or- 
der requires all white bread shall be en- 
riched, shall contain not less than 3 parts nor 
more than 4 parts of solids of milk or skim 
milk to 100 parts of flour.” 

How ridiculous to say “enriched with skim 
milk”; it is like saying black is white to the 
average consumer. 

But when the order says, “enriched with 
Solids of milk,” that is different. The con- 
sumer knows that “solids of milk” is good 
food. 

How can the Government justify requir- 
ing this industry to live under the handicap 
of the word “skim” and at the same time, in 
its own bakery order, use the terms “solids 
of milk” and “skim milk” as meaning the 
same thing. 

Some people contend that “dry milk solids” 
is not the whole truth, since most of the fat 
is taken out. However, the industry for 


years has used the term “powdered whole 
milk” to designate “whole milk powder.” 
I'm sure that “dry milk solids” is much closer 
to the truth than is the term “dry skim 
milk.” If desired, “dry milk solids” might be 
modified by adding the words “not over 11, 
percent fat.” Or the words, “defatted milk 
solids” could be used. Nobody can claim that 
this is overstatement, for some fat does re- 
main in the product. To those word purists 
who contend that defatted is not true be- 
cause some fat does remain, let me say: 
Nobody questions the words “dehydrated” or 
“dry” yet in all products put through a de- 
hydrating or drying process some water does 
remain. 

I hope that I have made myself clear that 
I believe this fine, nutritious product, one of 
our greatest food resources, deserves a good 
mame such as “Dry Milk Solids” or “Defatted 
Milk Solids.” I sincerely request your hon- 
orable committee, in the interest of building 
up our supply of human food, to approve this 
bill and recommend its passage by Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. V. McCoLLUM, Ph. D., Sc. D., 
Professor of Biochemistry. 
Manch 12, 1943. 


[Statement in support of H. R. 149 (by Con- 
gressman Patman) relating to nonfat dry 
milk solids, made by Russell M. Wilder, 
M. D., Chief, Civilian Food Requirements 
Branch, Food Distribution Administration, 
Washington, D. C. (Nore.—Dr. Wilder is 
a noted scientist on leave from the Mayo 

linic, is a member of the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association, also a member of the National 
Research Council’s Committee on Food and 
Nutrition) ] 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Hon. CLARENCE F. LEA, Chairman, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of a notifica- 
tion by you of a meeting of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on March 
16 to consider H. R. 149 relating to nonfat 
dry milk solids. 

I regret that I am unable to appear at this 
meeting because I should have liked to pre- 
sent my views to the committee. 

It has long been my opinion that use of the 
common name “skim” or “skimmed” milk 
for the residue of milk remaining after re- 
moval of most of the fat by centrifugation is 
misleading and for this reason objectionable. 
Actually the practice of skimming milk has 
been almost wholly replaced by use of sep- 
erators. 

The connotation of the word “skim” is to 
remove the major part of the value of a 
product, whereas in the case of milk the part 
that remains after separation of the fat 
greatly exceeds in nutritive value the part 
that is removed. 

The evidence is clear that the proteins of 
milk which remain after removal of the fat 
are among the most valuable proteins known, 
possessing as they do certain amino acids 
essential to life but found in comparable 
amounts in very few other protein foods. 

The evidence is also clear that the nonfat 
solids of milk represent the best food source 
of the vitamin riboflavin and the mineral 
calcium. These two nutrients are found 
in comparable amounts in few other foods. 

Inasmuch as many American diets are de- 
ficient in respect to the nutrients provided 
by the nonfat solids of milk and whereas 
consumer acceptance of these milk solids is 
impeded by reference to them as skim milk 
solids, it is clearly in the interest of the 
public health to permit the use of an alter- 
nate name which will more accurately and 
more truthfully describe them. 

Yours very truly, 
RUSSELL M. WILDER, M. D., 
Chief, Civilian Food Requirements Branch. 
Manck 13, 1943. 
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[From the Pacific Dairy Review of 
September 1942] 


ALONG THE MILKY WAY 


Powdered milk (dry milk solids) is one of 
the most promising agricultural products of 
Pacific Slope States and, more than any other 
food, is helping to feed Britain. California 
alone produced 68,000,000 pounds of dried 
milk products in 1941, two-thirds of which 
was for human food. Other States of the 
Pacific area which are extensive producers of 
powdered milk are Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Utah. 

The reason powdered milk is so important 
is because of the shipping situation. Dr. 
Tom G. Stitts, Chief of the Dairy and Poul- 
try Bureau, Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., explains: 

“To carry 22,000,000 cases of evaporated 
milk, which the British wanted, would re- 
quire 121 boatloads of 5,000 tons each, To 
transport the same amount of food as dried 
(powdered) milk would take only 30 poat- 
loads of the same size.” 

Immense plants, running night and day, 
are making powdered milk in the California 
counties of Humboldt, Glenn, Sonoma, Stan- 
islaus, Merced, Fresno, Tulare, and Imperial. 
Others are planned. This speed-up beyond 
the normal growth of the industry is the 
result of the war. 

Nutritionists and food economists recog- 
nize this product as the greatest and most 
economical quality human food in America, 
as yet only partially utilized. Billions of 
pounds in fluid form is still going into ani- 
mal feed for hogs and a great deal is wasted. 

Furthermore, dairymen view with fore- 
boding the fate of this product after the war 
is over. How will they hold and expand a 
market for powdered milk? 

Why is this? 

It is because of the word “skim.” “Skim 
milk” is a term for inferiority. It is a hold- 
over from a practice long since obsolete, dat- 
ing back to the days when cream was taken 
off milk by hand, and when knowledge of 
the rare value of solids in defatted milk 
was meager. Pure food regulations require 
that what we have called powdered milk or 
dry milk solids be termed “dry skim milk.” 

Certain bakers in California have been told 
that they must change the reading on their 
loaf wrappers from “fat-free milk solids” to 
“dry skim milk.” They have replied that 
rather than put the word “skim” on the 
package, they will quit using “dry milk solids.” 

These bakers know that every housewife 
is repelled by the word “skim” when applied 
to food. No advertising man would dare use 
it regarding a product he wanted to popu- 
larize. 

To rid powdered milk of this derogatory 
term, Representative WRIGHT PATMAN intro- 
duced H. R. 7002, now before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which Representative CLARENCE LEA, of Santa 
Rosa, Calif., is chairman. The bill is a sim- 
ple one and provides: 

“That for the purposes of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of June 26, 1938 
* * dry milk solids or defatted milk 


solids is the product resulting from the re- 
moval of fat and water from milk, and con- 
tains lactose, milk proteins, and milk min- 
erals in the same relative proportions as in 
the fresh milk from which made.” 

The normal composition of dry inilk solids 


The bill is sponsored by the ‘American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, Roud McCann, di- 
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rector, and with many members in Pacific 
Slope States. It is supported by the dairy 
industry generally and by a large number of 
dairy department heads and nutritionists of 
American universities. All agree that the 
word “skim” as applied to dry milk solids 
carries only the false meaning of inferiority. 

Even the League of Nations has taken no- 
tice of the fact that the word “skim” has 
retarded the use of this important food prod- 
uct. One of its reports says: “It is unfor- 
tunate that the prejudice against skim milk 
has, in certain cases, resulted in a reduction 
in the total consumption of milk.” 


— ——— — 


Philippine Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE — 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. ELIZALDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a speech by Vice President 
Sergio Osmefia of the Philippines, to the 
Bendix aviation plant employees in New 
York City on March 14, 1943: 


Mr. Chairman, friends, I wish to thank 
you for the kind invitation to attend this 
first annual communion breakfast of Bendix 
aviation plant employees. As a Catholic 
coming from a Catholic country, I am doubly 
happy to be with you. 

Today, when man’s basest hate is being un- 
leashed against his fellow men, communion 
with God is a greater human need than ever. 
It is a way to peace of mind and oe 
consequently, to universal peace. as 
necessary for the soldters on the front line 
as it is for the workers on the home front— 
in the factory and the home. Let me, there- 
fore, congratulate all the people whose ini- 
tiative and zeal are making today’s spiritual 
gathering here so successful. 

We of the Philippines, in the far Pacific, 
haye been the victims of unprovoked ag- 
gression, Japan, as you know, struck at our 
country with ever-increasing fury from the 
very first day. With our planes destroyed on 
the ground, Japan ruled the Philippines skies 
virtually unchallenged. Mitsubishi bomb- 
ers and Zero fighters bombed and strafed our 
naval installations in Cavite, our dockyards 
in Manila and Olongapo, forcing the United 
States Asiatic fleet to withdraw from Philip- 
pine waters. Their bombs hit not only mili- 
tary objectives but also defenseless cities and 
towns, destroying our schools and churches 
and homes. It was an uneven fight from the 
beginning, and it continued to be uneven 
to the end. 

Because of the initial advantages gained by 
the enemy's surprise attacks, the Filipino- 
American forces were reduced to ground 
operations. With this handicap, and with the 
additional difficulty created by the country’s 
long coastline, it was obvious that we could 
not ward off all enemy thrusts. His first 
landing attempts in the north were repulsed, 
but his subsequent determined attacks, 
launched simultaneously at many different 
places, were successful. Once having gained 
footholds, the Japanese rapidly consolidated 
them, bringing in reinforcements which their 
control of the sea permitted. Supported by 
tanks and planes, enemy infantry began a 
relentless advance toward Manila, the capital. 
The net of steel closed in fast from three di- 


rections. Manila’s fall was inevitable. We 
were in danger of being trapped. But Gen- 
eral MacArthur, our commander in chief, de- 
clared Manila an open city, gathered together 
his little army, and then, by a series of bril- 
liant maneuvers, withdrew to Bataan Penin- 
sula for a defensive stand. And there, in 
that strip of land, 20 miles wide and 30 miles 
long, our entrenched little army and the on- 
rushing robots of Nippon staged the Battle 
of Bataan. 

The full story of Bataan still remains to be 
told. But, even now, we know that Bataan 
was no ignominious defeat. With unflinching 
courage and heroism, our fighting men, four- 
fifths of them untrained citizen-soldiers, bat- 
tled for 4 long months against an army three 
times their size—an army of seasoned and 
well-equipped soldiers. We inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy. We forced him to divert 
large contingents from other war fronts, 
largely delaying the fall of Burma and the 
East Indies and preventing the invasion of 
Australia and New Zealand. But it was not 
only a fight against an enemy army. We had 
to fight, too, the cruel ravages of want and 
hunger, of disease and fatigue. Americans 
and Filipinos suffered the ordeal side by side, 
sealing their comradeship in fire and blood. 
They gave in only when it was no longer pos- 
sible to endure. Bataan was an epic struggle 
against vastly superior odds and under the 
most adverse conditions, a fight desperately 
uneven but glorious in its unwavering faith 
in ultimate victory. 

But the Battle of the Philippines was not 
simply a wild clash of physical forces. It 
also involved a conflict of ideologies: Chris- 
tian and democratic ideology, as upheld by 
the Filipino-American forces, against the 
pagan ideology of brute force, as represented 
by Japan’s invading armies. 

As the only Christian nation in the Far 
East, the Philippines has ever been zealous 
of her role, standing for the teachings of 
Christ—for the dignity of women, for love 
and charity, justice and order, peace and 
brotherhood. 

Japan, on the other hand, as a militaristic 
nation, has stood for emperor-worship, for 
regimentation and subservience, conquest 
and exploitation. While she has proudly pro- 
claimed herself the guardian of all Asiatic 
peoples, she has unscrupulously stripped 
them of their rights and liberties, of their 
wealth and power. 

After treacherously assaulting the Philip- 
pines, Japan now offers independence. But 
everybody knows how empty is this promise. 
Korea was an independent country; a solemn 
pledge was given by Japan to respect her 
independence; and history records that Japan 
dishonored this pledge and Korea lost her 
freedom. Japan is seeking to do in the Phil- 
ippines what she hes done in Korea, Formosa, 
Manchuria, and occupied China—to exercise 
power and dominion, to exploit our natural 
resources, to regiment the minds of our 
youth, and to substitute emperor-worship 
for the worship of God. 

All nations the world over who believe in 
a well-ordered society cannot view with in- 
difference the tragic fate of the Philippines, 
the outpost of Christianity in the Orient. 
On them rest the high responsibility of un- 
dertaking a crusade—not only to liberate 
the Philippines from the clutches of tyranny 
but to saye the world from godlessness and 
anarchy, poverty, and slavery. 

In the task of redeeming the Philippines, 
so solemnly promised by the President of the 
United States, you American workers, no less 
than the sailors and soldiers, share a great 
responsibility. The Battle of the Philip- 
pines was lost because we did not have 
enough ships, or planes, or guns, or tanks. 
Therefore, it rests upon you, workers of 
America, to make these weapons. Yours is 
the Uity to produce the arms that 
will prevent a recurrence of Bataan and 
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Corregidor—that will insure our victory in 
battles of today and tomorrow. 

With diligent workers in the Nation's war 
plants, with our brave soldiers at the front, 
with a people united and trusting in the 
justice of the Almighty, the crusade to re- 
deem the Philippines and the whole en- 
slaved world cannot fail. And when the 
Philippines is free again, let us then insure 
its liberty and happiness under God and 
keep it as an enduring monument of human 
progress, as the stanch vanguard of de- 
mocracy and the precious jewel of Christ 
in the Far East. 


The Ruml Plan 


. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, for 
about 2 months the Ways and Means 
Committee has labored on a proposed tax 
bill and its labors have brought forth 
nothing definite to date. 

It has been announced in the news- 
papers that the President has expressed 
disapproval of the Ruml plan, but has 
offered no substitute. 

The Treasury has declared itself in 
favor of a pay-as-you-go tax plan. It 
has failed to suggest any substitute for 
the Ruml plan that will bear scrutiny, 
It has utterly failed to recommend a 
simple, clear-cut withholding tax plan, 
but instead it has put forward various 
alternatives without telling plainly what 
plan is preferred. Aside from following 
the Ruml plan nothing has been worked 
out except what has been characterized 
by the newspapers of the Nation as 
hodge-podge systems. 

Under the circumstances, it seems quite 
clear what should be done—we should 
adopt and vote for the Ruml plan. 

In order that taxpayers might know 
where they stood before March 15, the 
whole country expected the committee 
to act with speed. It is now March 16. 
There is no tax bill after all this time. 
Why? Some of the “smart boys” in the 
administration have said that the people 
like to pay taxes and the conduct of the 
administration is proof of its belief. 
With the war on, this Congress cannot 
expect to cut down taxes. It can, and 
has cut down some useless spending, and 
I believe it will cut down more. Since 
Congress cannot cut down taxes, the very 
least thing it can do is to adopt the most 
logical and practical plan available for 
the payment of these heavy taxes to come. 
I deem it the most fortunate circum- 
stance for this Congress that a plan has 
been suggested that has met with the ap- 
proval, I dare say, of 90 percent of the 
taxpayers. I say further, that the very 
least this Congress can do, is to permit the 
taxpayers to pay in the manner they de- 
sire to pay. They are willing to pay as 
they go. What more could any taxing 
body ask for? 
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I believe the Members of this House are 
not going to allow themselves to be fright- 
ened and confused by appeals to class 
prejudice and by innumerable demagogic 
arguments that have nothing whatever to 
do with the point at issue. 

The taxpayers, who are also the voters, 
are well aware of what the Rum] plan is. 
I come from the district where legend 
relates Rip Van Winkle slept 20 years, 
but if the fine people in my district have 
been asleep concerning the amount of 
taxes they will pay, or the manner in 
which they shall or can be paid, the 
number of letters I have received dis- 
prove it. They are now wide awake— 
they want the Ruml plan. They do not 
want some half-baked, ill-considered 
and ill-conceived, withholding and 
make-shift half-way pay-as-you-go tax 
law. They do not want a tax law that 
will carry their income-tax debt “from 
the cradle to the grave.” 

As indicated from the letters I re- 
ceive, the people in my district are wor- 
ried and concerned about this tax bill. 
They desire to pay their taxes and they 
desire to pay them when they are due. 
To be in debt for your taxes, to not be 
able to pay them when due, to their 
minds, is almost certain and positive 
proof of insolvency. The people in my 
district are not unlike the people in your 
respective districts. They are proud. 
They do not want the perpetual stigma of 
being behind with payment for the sup- 
port of their Government, which, up to 
recent years, they thought to be the best 
in the world, and still think it is the best 
but needs improvement, and for which 
they are sorrowfully sacrificing the lives 
of their sons to maintain. 

The people in my district just know 
that they cannot pay 2 years’ taxes in 1 
year, and I also know that it is impossible 
for them to pay 2 years’ taxes in 1 year. 
It just cannot be done. 

Since I have been a Member of this 
honorable House, I have heard it said 
that at the last election a mandate was 
given by all the voters of the country 
to this Congress. I do not wish to 
affirm or deny that broad statement, but 
I do wish to state that I am sure of one 
thing and that is that the people of my 
district gave me a mandate and they 
know that I will carry out their order to 
the very best of my ability. 

The mandate that I did receive was 
that I should come here and attend all 
the sessions, that I should listen care- 
fully and familiarize myself with all the 
facts relative to the measures and legis- 
lation to be voted on, and that I apply 
those facts to the question and then in 
voting use the common, ordinary horse 
sense that I would apply in my own 
business. 

In carrying out that mandate I would 
like to have the opportunity to vote for 
the Ruml tax plan, or something very 
similar. It is simple and understand- 
able; it is the best plan suggested in my 
opinion. The people in my district 
understand it. They want it. I believe 
90 percent of the taxpayers in the coun- 
try understand it and I believe that 90 
percent of the taxpayers of the country 
want it. I favor the adoption of the 
Ruml plan, 


Roads to Lasting Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a carefully pre- 
pared and challenging article by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Burton] entitled “Roads to Lasting 
Peace.” This article appears in the cur- 
rent number of the Republican maga- 
zine, published in Chicago. 

This interesting thesis recounts the 
age-old struggle to construct some in- 
strumentality that will promote perma- 
nent peace. It should grip the heart of 
every lover of peace and good will on 
earth. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

THE ROADS To LASTING PEACE 
(By Senator Harotp H. Burton, of Ohio) 


“Nations can blunder into war. They can- 
not blunder into peace. * * We went 
to the peace conference in 1919 animated by 
the loftiest and most disinterested ideals, but 
we were totally unprepared for the specific 
problems that had to be met at the peace 
table. We secured neither peace, freedom, 
nor prosperity. * * * 

“We are in a gigantic war. Our first task is 
to win it. Having set our hand to the task, 
we cannot stop until lasting peace has been 
made. Only from a lasting peace can we 
hope to save our civilization.” 

These words were written in 1942 by Hugh 
Gibson (Minister to Poland 1919-24; Switzer- 
land, 1924-27; Ambassador to Belgium, 1927- 
33; Brazil, 1934-37; Belgium, 1937-38) , and by 
Herbert Hoover (chairman, American Relief 
Commission, London, England, 1914-15; 
chairman, Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
1915-19; United States Food Administrator, 
1917-19; United States Secretary of Com- 
merce, 1921-28; President of the United 
States, 1929-33), in their constructive book 
on The Problems of Lasting Peace. i 

They call America to the important task of 
locating and building, now, all that we can 
of the roads to lasting peace. 

Lest, through post-war unpreparedness, we 
lose that for which we fight, thoughtful, 
orderly, vigorous work is needed now on the 
roads to victory, to internal stability, to 
regional stability, to immediate post-war 
emergencies, to world-wide military stability, 
and toward world-wide economic, social, and 
governmental stability. 


1. THE ROAD TO VICTORY 


First we must win the war. Dependable 
authorities estimate 2 to 4 years more of 
hard fighting. There can be no lasting peace 
without complete victory for the United Na- 
tions in both hemispheres. We must let 
nothing weaken our determined overwhelm- 
ing drive toward military victory. We must 
plan each effort toward lasting peace so that 
it will strengthen our attack and weaken the 
resistance of our enemies. We should unite 
the people of the United States with one an- 
other, the people of the Americas with one 
another and the people of the world with 
one another in an orderly but flexible pro- 
gram to secure and maintain a just and last- 
ing peace. 
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We should support vigorously and gen- 
erously the establishment of combined staffs 
covering the world-wide warfare of the 
United Nations and the establishment of 
unified competent commands in each theater 
of the war. Victories by land, by sea, and 
by air, adequate supplies, transportation, 
equipment, and food, together with the 
maintenance of civilian strength and spirit 
on all home fronts are essential. 

Discussions must not divide us from our 
allies. If we weaken in any way our unity of 
military action we become our own worst 
enemy. Our cause is too sacred, the fortunes 
of war too uncertain and the lives of our 
soldiers too precious for that. The first step 
to lasting peace is to cross the one-way bridge 
to victory. We must also plan our advance 
beyond the bridge. 


2..THE ROAD TO INTERNAL STABILITY WITHIN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Beyond the bridge we need to build three 
roads. These are the highways to internal, 
regional and world-wide stability. Each has 
its hazards. Some hazards we can see clearly 
and we can decide how to overcome them. 
Of others we need to know more before we 
can choose our final course. 

Within the United States we can learn 
most of the facts upon which our post-war 
course will depend. We owe it to ourselves 
and our soldiers to plan a clear course of in- 
ternal post-war policy. In fact, we owe it to 
the world to do so, because, for better or for 
worse, the United States will stand as the 
great example of how well or how ill self- 
government can meet the major issues of 
peace as well as of war. 

We must establish a sound internal post- 
war economy. We must pass from the gov- 
ernmentally controlled and financed econ- 
omy of war to the far freer economy of indi- 
vidual enterprise. We must not yield our 
hard-won freedom of individual opportunity 
for small, as well as large, private business 
in favor of the dictation of a totalitarian 
state by whatever name it may seek to be 
called. While recognizing the need for gov- 
ernmental guidance, help and even regula- 
tion we must set our course unalterably by 
the fixed star of faith in individual enter- 
prise and initiative. To do so we need not 
yield our standards of living, our recognition 
of the equal value of capital, management, 
and labor, or our faith in privately owned 
and operated agriculture. 

We are looking into the dawn of a bright 
new day. America has at hand boundless 
new tangible wealth based upon electric 
power, Diesel engines, automotive power, light 
metals, plastics, chemurgy, welding, aviation, 
radio, moving pictures, soybeans, improved 
housing, improved agricultural equipment, 
vitamins, sulfa drugs and countless other 
products of her people's inventive genius, 
scientific research, skilled workmanship and 
preductive power. If we add to these re- 
sources the opportunity for peaceful prcduc- 
tion based upon fair dealing and a deep ap- 
preciation that the highest destiny of man 
depends upon the practice of the Golden 
Rule, the world of tomorrow can be far richer, 
healthier and happier than that of yester- 
day. To make it so we must chart the course 
for the post-war restoration of private in- 
dustry, prevention of economic dictatorship, 
encouragement of individual initiative, in- 
crease of productive capacity, improvement 
of living standards, stabilization of personal 
economic security, checking of waves of in- 
flation and deflation and the practice of 
honesty, efficiency, and economy by a Gov- 
ernment dedicated to the interests of all the 
people. 

To do this there now should be in progress 
governmental and private studies leading to 
thoroughly nonpartisan constructive treat- 
ment of these issues. In the absence of 
leadership in this field from the Federal de- 
partments as now constituted, consultation 
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on a national scale should be begun between 
representatives of our legislative and execu- 
tive branches of Government working with 
representatives of capital, management, labor, 
agriculture and consumers. 


3. THE ROAD TO REGIONAL STABILITY IN THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

Within the Americas, already drawn to- 
gether into the Pan American Union as a 
development of the policies of President Mon- 
roe and Secretary of States James G. Blaine, 
we should proceed on the basis of what we 
know will be the probable post-war facts. 

The Americas should show how to main- 
tain mutually helpful regional relationships 
without interfering with appropriate spheres 
of national sovereignty. Our cordial, natural, 
regional relationships in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, strengthened by continually im- 
proving communication and personal con- 
tacts, should enable us to meet purely 
regional issues without disturbing the bal- 
ance of the world. 

To do this we need emphasis on the de- 
velopment of post-war policies within the 
Pan American Union, We should bring into 
conference the executive, legislative, commer- 
cial, industrial, labor, agricultural, and cul- 
tural interests of all concerned. 


4. THE ROADS TO MEET IMMEDIATE POST-WAR 
EMERGENCIES 


‘The following semimilitary emergencies are 
so sure to arise immediately after the fight- 
ing that we must prepare for them as we 
would for steps during the war itself. Rea- 
sonable, humane, constructive programs to 
meet them should be agreed upon in advance 
among ourselyes and with our allies. Knowl- 
edge of such programs will weaken the final 
resistance of war-weary enemies. Such pro- 
grams are important weapons in war as well 
as constructive aids to peace. 

A. Demobilization: We should plan total 
disarmament of enemy nations and partial 
demobilization of our own and allied forces. 
Our demobilization shouid be adjusted to 
the scope of our victory, the attitude of our 
enemies, and the need for armed forces, es- 
Fr be sahKary say 
bility of the world. Demobilization should 
keep step with the absorption of returning 
soldiers into productive civilian life. 

B. Feeding the hungry: We should prepare 
now to help feed promptly and efficiently the 
hungry men, women and children in the 
needy allied and conquered territories. Not 
only will natural sympathy dictate this but 
such a program gives us our greatest oppor- 
tunity to establish lasting faith in us on 
the part of millions of anxious people. Our 
proper of this will go far to demon- 
strate the, economic soundness, as well as 
the understanding friendship, of a truly free 


people. 

C. Temporary boundaries and govern- 
ments: To preserve law and order, tempo- 
rary boundaries must be set and temporary 
governments established in recovered and 

territory. This will allow time 
for the later establishment of representative 
local governments with which the United 
Nations may deal as to the future. 

D. Reestablishment of homes, farms, and 
factories: The survival of civilization de- 
mands that all people resume, as soon as 
possible, the production of their own food 
and materials and that the family become 
again the foundation of society. 

E. Preliminary planning: Conferences 
should be held now among those of us who 
are to be responsible for our share in meeting 
these emergencies. People should be trained 
to carry out these plans. Both because of the 
need for financial appropriations and the 
need for wide understanding of our major 
policies, there should be brought into these 
conferences not only executives but also 
representatives from each party in each 


House of Congress. Such conferences should 
lead to similar consultations and agreements 
with our allies. 

5. THE ROAD TO WORLD-WIDE MILITARY STABILITY 

Here we step directly into the field of world 
relationships. Here post-war factors are less 
certain than in our national and regional 
areas. Yet in the field of military stability 
some factors are clear enough to permit of 
positive planning. 

Total war must not come again. We must 
contribute whatever military effort is neces- 
sary to prevent it. 

When the United Nations win this war they 
will dominate the air. With this comes a new 
opportunity and responsibility for maintain- 
ing the peace. In this the United States 
should have an important share. A clear 
understanding of it should be developed dur- 
ing the war. 

The program should include agreement 
upon the availability to the United Nations, 
at least for joint military purposes, of all 
necessary planes, personnel, equipment, air 
routes, landing flelds, and supporting forces 
throughout the world. 

This is a major military problem. It em- 
phasizes the need for a world-wide combined 
strategic staff. It points to the natural need 
for international understandings beyond the 
purely military issues. The United States, rit 
virtue not only of its military position, but 
of its scientific, commercial and financial 
contribution to the development of civilian 
aviation throughout the world should take a 
constructive and fair part in making its con- 
tribution to post-war aviation. Our execu- 
tive and legislative agencies, together with 
representatives of our military and civilian 
air personnel, should be preparing for this and 
considering it with our allies. It is related 
to the lend-lease program. 

6, THE ROAD TOWARD WORLD-WIDE ECONOMIC, 
SOCIAL AND GOVERNMENTAL STABILITY 

In these fields we reach far beyond predic- 
table factors. We must, therefore, guard 
carefully against premature action. 

While it is important that we study these 
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from pressing our suggestions if they involve 
unnecessary friction between our interests 
and those of any of our allies. These issues 
will be decided finally in the light of what 
may be substantially changed conditions. 

The most important element in post-war 
relations is the dependability of all nations 
and their faith in one another. The sinews of 
international cooperation should grow stead- 
fly stronger as we help one another in the life- 
and-death batties to come. 

We must earn the confidence of the world. 
Faith will be the cornerstone of the post-war 
structure. It is the foundation rather than 
the superstructure of the temple of lasting 
peace that today should command attention. 
With an increase of mutual faith in one an- 
other many questions will become soluble. 
With a decrease of such faith many solutions 
will become impossible. 

Air commerce is an highly important post- 
war problem. We, as well as others, should 
share in the opportunity to develop it so that 
the world shall make the greatest possible use 
of it. Its maximum development is vital to 
world-wide recovery. 

There should be development of interna- 
tional trade without destroying our standards 
of living. Nations should not yield their sov- 
ereignty to an economic dictatorship any more 
than to a governmental dictatorship. There 
will be room for international monetary, la- 
bor and agricultural agreements. 

We should be giving consideration to these 
subjects now through competent represent- 
atives of the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government and of the 
financial, industrial, labor and ‘agricultural 
interests of our Nation. Yet, we should not 
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attempt to dictate our solutions to our 
equally independent allies in advance of 
their opportunity to share in the considera- 
tion of them. 

World-wide social stability is the paradise 
of idealists. Its scope extends from the con- 
ditions of today to those when the will of 
God shall be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven. Progress will come best through 
good example. 

Our enemies are attacking the founda- 
tions of our social stability. They strike at 
our faith in the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. We fight for the 
right of each man to be his own master. 
We fight for the recognition of every human 
soul. It is a world war for independence in 
much the sense declared by our forefathers 
when they pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor to defend the 
propositions that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
and that to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

To this faith we rededicate ourselves. We 
will do well to proclaim it again and again 
and to think its implications through to 
their full conclusions as to the equality of 
all men, women and children before God. 

That we may make the best along 
these lines it will be well if those consider- 
ing our economic problems shall associate 
with themselves in the consideration of the 
social stability of the world, men and wom- 
en filled with the idealism of our Declara- 
tion of Independence as above defined. 

The elements upon which will depend 
world-wide governmental stability, likewise, 
cannot be anticipated fully much before the 
end of the war. It is difficult to foresee now 
the final needs and wishes of all our allies to 
say nothing of the people in territory held by 
the enemy. 

At the same time we should note that on 
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ment was signed in London pledging those 
governments to mutual support. On July 30, 
1941, a Russian-Polish agreement, followed by 
a Russian-Polish Declaration of Friendship 
and Assistance on December 4, provided not 
only for mutual military assistance but looked 
toward “a new organization of international 
relations on the basis of unification of the 
democratic countries in a durable alliance.” 
On January 7, 1942, the governments of 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Po- 
land created a Central and Eastern European 
Planning Board. On January 15 the Greek- 
Yugoslav agreement was signed looking to- 
ward the constitution of a post-war Balkan 
union and on January 25, 1942, the Polish- 
Czechoslovak Agreement provided for a post- 
war Polish-Czechoslovak confederation. 

Of still more significance is the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty of May 6, 1942, looking 20 
years ahead and expressing the intention of 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union “to col- 
laborate closely with one another as well as 
with the other United Nations at the peace 
settlement and during the ensuing period of 
reconstruction on a basis of the principles 
enunciated in the declaration made August 
14, 1941.“ That declaration was the Atlantic 
Charter. s 

There should be developed post-war ma- 
chinery for arbitration, international litiga- 
tion and continuing cooperation of an eco- 
nomic, social and governmental character 
that will improve upon the world’s past ex- 
periments. We must not repeat the mistakes 
of the past 25 years. The proposals must fit 
the conditions of the time when they are ac- 
cepted. They should provide for their peace- 
able modification, 
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We will do well to study all plans for gov- 
ernmental cooperation. We will do well also 
to agree, even now, upon the procedure 
through which the United Nations will deal 
with these questions promptly in an or- 
derly way after the war. An understanding 
might well be reached now that there will be 
no attempt to solve everything on a perma- 
nent basis at a single peace conference, but 
that consideration shall be given promptly 
to the several issues by special international 
boards designated for these purposes. These 
must be required to render early construc- 
tive reports, timed so that the pressure of 
war shall not force any program into a hastily 
designed defective mold and yet so that the 
inspirational force of our wartime alliance 
shall not be lost before the solutions are 
reached, 

Studies should be made now by qualified 
representatives drawn from the executive 
and legislative branches of our Government 
and from appropriate fields of civic, finan- 
cial, industrial, labor and agricultural in- 
terests. 

CONCLUSION 


We should do more than we have been 
doing to prepare for post-war internal and 
regional stability, immediate post-war emer- 
gencies and world-wide military stability. 
We should study the problems of world-wide 
economic, social and governmental stability 
but should refrain from unnecessary préss- 
ing for final agreements in these fields. We 
should seek an understanding now upon an 
orderly program of prompt consideration and 
solution of these problems to the extent that 
the demands of war permit. The force of the 
war should thus be harnessed now to the 
production of military stability and of well- 
planned progress toward a lasting peace. 

To win the war but gain no lasting peace 
would be a tragic and empty victory. To lose 
the war would be worse. 

The issues of lasting peace rise far above 
partisanship. Republicans nd Democrats 
alike must meet them constructively, with- 
out seeking partisan advantage. I address 
this statement to Republicans with confi- 
dence that they will meet this opportunity 
vigorously and with unshakable loyalty to 
the principles of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for which we fight. 


New Generator at Grand Coulee Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER F. HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, it should be 
of interest to the Congress to know that 
another generator has just been put to 
work at Grand Coulee Dam in the State 
of Washington. This generator is not as 
large as the one specified for the dam. 
Priorities made it necessary to use a gen- 
erator originally constructed for Shasta 
Dam and this has been adapted to the 
facilities at Grand Coulee. This addition 
brings the present capacity of the Grand 
Coulee power plant to more than 400,000 
kilowatts, and this project is beginning 
to pay for itself. The mighty Columbia, 
second largest river in the United States 
and the greatest in potential hydro 
energy, is the dominating factor in pro- 
viding the steady flow of electric current 


to all points of the Pacific Northwest, over 
a growing system of transmission lines, 
and is making the State of Washington 
daily more important in the winning of 
the war and as one of the potential re- 
sources that will help us to win the peace. 


Winning the War and Planning for the 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF FENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Harold E. Stassen, 
Governor of Minnesota, at Philadelphia, 
on March 11, 1943, before the United 
Nations Forum. The forum was presided. 
over by Hon. Owen J. Roberts, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Justice Roberts, fellow citizens, we 
meet in an historic city, Here a century and 
a half ago was drafted the document which 
became the living Constitution of these 
United States. It was a document under 
which “We, the people” established a new 
form and a new level of government, “We, 
the people” emphasized to a greater degree 
than ever before the fundamental dignity of 
man, the eternal source of human rights, and 
the best concepts of the role of government. 

We meet at a time when the developments 
of modern science, of aviation, of trade, and 
of radio, require that once again We, the 
people” establish a new and higher level of 
government, 

The pages of history tell us over and over 
again that when men are living close together 
they need a government to prevent anarchy 
and conflict and tragedy. This has been true 
from the earliest tribes and clans on through 
states and nations. The developments of 
science in travel, trade, and communication 
clearly indicate that government, limited to 
a national scale, is not enough. We need a 
new and higher level of government to serve 
mankind. 

Two world wars and a world-wide depres- 
sion in a single generation speak loudly and 
tragically of this need. 

I realize there are those who recognize the 
desirability of world cooperation but who 
urge that the means and methods should not 
be discussed now, and who feel that after the 
war is over we can suddenly pick out of thin 
air a full-blown plan of international action. 

This view is not justified. The shape of 
the peace is molded even as the war is fought. 
Our own form of government of these United 
States developed after an unusual period of 
frank, public discussion carried on through- 
out the desperate war for independence with 
many different proposals and counterpro- 
posals for government. 

Four years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in November 1772, the Committee 
of Correspondence was formed in Boston to 
conduct a campaign of education of the peo- 
ple and to send representatives to other com- 
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munities. Out of this grew other commit- 
tees of correspondence, seeking means of 
joint action of the colonies. In 1774 Samuel 
Adams proposed in the Massachusetts Colo- 
nial Legislature a resolution to call a con- 
gress of delegates from the various colonies 
to meet in Philadelphia. Other colonies re- 
sponded. They selected their delegates 
through many different methods, some of 
them very irregular and unofficial. This first 
Congress recommended the call of the second 
Congress which met on May 10, 1775, in Phila- 
delphia and seized and exercised many powers 
in the crisis that arose after Ethan Allen’s 
troops took Fort Ticonderoga and the Battle 
of Bunker Hill was fought. As early as July, 
21, 1775, shortly after Bunker Hill and Lexing- 
ton, the Congress received from Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin & draft of a plan for confederation, 
while acting as a committee of the whole. 
On July 11, 1776, the committee was appointed 
to prepare articles of confederation. The 
work of this committee and its report were 
the subject of many direct, forthright debates. 

This search for methods of joint action 
continued during the War for Independence. 
The Articles of Confederation proved to be 
weak and defective and a serious situation 
developed. Finally Alexander Hamilton se- 
cured the arrangement for a convention at 
Philadelphia in 1787. This convention met 
from May to September. It was a long, 
earnest session, considering various proposals, 
and compromising different views as to the 
form of government to adopt. Finally the 
draft of the Constitution was completed. It 
provided that nine of the States must ratify 
to bring it into effect. Five States ratified 
quite rapidly: Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Georgia, and Connecticut. Massa- 
chusetts, on February 6, 1787, ratified by the 
close vote of 187 to 168. Then Maryland and 
South Carolina by a good vote, followed by 
New Hampshire on June 21, by a vote of 57 
to 46. In Virginia on June 26, the yote was 
89 to 79, and in New York only the remark- 
able eloquence and leadership of Alexander 
Hamilton were able to turn an adverse ma- 
jority into the slender approval by a vote of 
30 to 27. North Carolina ratified on the fol- 
lowing November and Rhode Island finally on 
3 1790, by the very close vote of 34 

0 32. 

I review these precise facts of our own 
early history to emphasize that our form of 
government was not suddenly brought forth 
in complete plans, but grew out of many 
discussions and trials and proposals, Fur- 
thermore, the course of its adoption was not 
an easy one, and frequently rested on very 
close votes in tense conyentions, 

So, it is today. There are many obstacles 
and difficulties confronting us in endeavor- 
ing to work out a government affecting the 
nations of the world. 

It is a problem that is neither impossible 
nor easy of solution. We should neither be 
discouraged nor should we delay our process 
of thinking through to the best answers. 

I highly commend the sponsors and com- 
mittees who have arranged this United Na- 
tions forum, It is a significant contribution 
to the world-wide discussion out of which 
will arise the best hope of an enduring peace. 

It is in this spirit that I frankly present 
my views. 

Alliances, treaties, pacts between nations, 
will not be enough. Just as men living 
together in a community must not only agree 
that they wish to live together in peace, but 
must also establish a mechanism of govern- 
ment to serve them, so the nations of the 
world must not merely agree that they wish 
to live together in the world in peace, but 
they must also definitely establish a mecha- 
nism of government to serve the people. 

This does not mean that the new level of 


government will take the place of the na- 


tional level of government. It will not funda- 
mentally disturb domestic sovereignty. Na- 
tions will continue to have their own flags, 
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their own constitutions, their own heritage, 
their own citizens. The new level should be 
added to carry out those relations to other 
nations, which have been unsuccessfully con- 
ducted by devious diplomacy, international 
intrigue, balance of power, extraterritoriality, 
spirals of rising tariffs, devaluated currencies, 
making and breaking of treaties and recurring 
wars. 


How shall such a government be formed? 
It appears to me that the most practical way 
is to develop it gradually out of our associa- 
tions together in this war. When the day of 
victory comes, China, Russia, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the United States 
of America, and our other allies will together 
have actual jurisdiction over the world. It 
is therefore my proposal that we begin now 
to plan and to establish a definite continuing 
organization of the United Nations of the 
World. 

This new level of government must empha- 
size human rights rather than nations’ rights. 
The cornerstone of the United Nations gov- 
ernment must be a deep respect for the fun- 
damental dignity of man, of every race and 
color and creed, 

One of the most eloquent pleas that has 
been made for an enlightened peace came 
from the lips of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek in her 
message to the United States Congress a few 
days ago. She said: 

“We of this generation, who are privileged 
to make a better world for ourselves and for 
posterity, should remember that, while we 
must not be visionary, we must have vision, 
so that peace should not be punitive in spirit 
and should not be provincial or nationalistic 
or even continental in concept, but universal 
in scope, and humanitarian in action, for 
modern science has so annihilated distance 
that what affects one people must, of neces- 
sity, affect all other people.” 

Such a new level of government must grad- 
ually develop over a period of years. To move 
in this direction, here are some of the steps 
we should take. 

We should strengthen the unity between 
the United Nations in the conduct of the war. 

We should develop definite United Nations 
commissions to handle joint problems, such 
as the allocation of food supplies between 
nations, the reconstruction tasks in liberated 
territories, and the maintenance of tempo- 
Tary civil governments in such areas. 

We must not sacrifice principles in an at- 
tempt to secure an easy victory in the war. 
To build for lasting peace, we must win a 
victory both for our arms and for our prin- 
ciples. Washington and Lincoln never sacri- 
ficed principles in search of an easy victory. 
It can well be said that if we walk over very 
many wartime bridges with the devil at our 
side, we will find him at our side when we sit 
down to work out the peace, and his presence 
then will be disastrous. 

We must renew the lease-lend program and 
extend the reciprocal trade treaties. 

We must prepare to change our pre-war 
domestic policies so as to promote a healthy 
domestic economy, encouraging enterprise, 
prduction, capital, and initiative. A strong 
America can contribute in large measure to 
progress in the world. 

We must not permit suspicion or dissen- 
sion to develop between us and the other 
United Nations. We must respect Russia, 
China, the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and the United Nations of South and Central 
America and of Europe, and extend the same 
courtesy to their internal problems that we 
expect them to extend to us. 

We might well begin now to think through 
the governmental structure by which our 
common purposes with the other United Na- 
tions will be preserved and through which 
nations now neutral and those now our 
enemies may ultimately be added. 

A legislative or parliamentary body as the 
key unit for such a United Nations govern- 


ment might best safeguard human rights. 
The executives might well spring from the 
parliamentary body in a manner similar to 
the Canadian and British systems. 

Obviously, such a United Nations govern- 
ment, as it gradually develops over a pericd 
of time, should have very limited powers, 
with the member nations maintaining their 
own domestic sovereignty. 

Such a United Nations government should 
enact a very elementary code of justice world- 
wide in scope, based upon, not nations’ rights 
but human rights. It should include provi- 
sions for abolishing slavery, for the protec- 
tion of minorities wherever they may be, 
and for preventing religious persecution. 

A United Nations court would be needed 
to administer the code of justice. 

Realistically recognizing man’s weaknesses, 
should we not contemplate establishing a 
United Nations legion or police force to keep 
the Axis Nations and other outlaw territories 
disarmed, to enforce the basic code of justice 
and to support the administrative functions? 

No orderly government on any level in all 
of history has ever been successful without a 
police force. This was one of the three fatal 
weaknesses of the League of Nations. 

This does not mean that our country and 
the other United Nations should completely 
disarm. Just as the law-abiding residents 
of the West continued to pack their own guns 
long after the first sheriff was installed to 
bring about orderly government, so we must 
maintain armed strength of our own in ad- 
dition to the United Nations’ Legions. 

In other words, I do not suggest that we 
place all of our eggs in the international bas- 
ket, but we should definitely place some of 
our eggs in continuing United Nations gov- 
ernment. They might at least hatch some- 
thing better than recurring wars, each of 
increasing tragedy and horror. 

To those who scoff that efforts to work out 
some such program are idealistic, impractical, 
impossible—it can well be said that when the 
founding fathers of our own United States 
of America were struggling to devise a new 
method of government, the same cries of the 
defeatists—“idealistic, impractical, impos- 
sible”—were heard. 

Permit me to quote from a statement of 
the Dean of Gloucester, Josiah Tucker, in 
1786, just one year before the Constitution 
of these United States, which we have taken 
for granted for a century and a half, was 
drafted: “As to the future grandeur of Amer- 
ica, and its being a rising empire under one 
head, whether republican or monarchial in 
its form, it is one of the idlest and most 
visionary notions that ever was conceived 
even by writers of romance. The mutual 
antipathies and clashing interests of the 
Americans, their differences of governments, 
habitudes and manners, indicate that they 
will have no center of union and no com- 
mon interest. They never can be united into 
one compact empire under any species of 
government, whatever; a disunited people 
till the end of time, suspicious and distrust- 
ful of each other, they will be divided and 
subdivided into little commonwealths or 
principalities, according to natural bounda- 
ries, by great bays of the sea, and by vast 
rivers, lakes, and ridges of mountains.” 

So stated the Dean of Gloucester 1 year 
before the Constitution of this country was 
drafted. 

We now have a world-wide vision to win 
the war. We must keep our sights high and 
maintain a world-wide vision to win an en- 
during peoples’ peace. 

The vote of the people of Massachusetts 
on November 3, 1942, on the broad proposal 
looking toward world government, and the 
similar resolutions adopted by the North 
Carolina and New Jersey Legislatures are 
encouraging developments. 

We must say over and over again that 
men can die upon the battlefields in vain 
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because of what happens after a war as well 
as because of what ha during a war. 

the battle for independence, we 
planned to win that peace. 

During the War between the States, Lin- 
coln began to plan the winning of that peace, 
We reverted from those plans to that shame- 
ful period of carpetbagging and almost lost 
the peace. Then we worked out the means 
of again accepting the Southern States, in 
keeping with human dignity, as a part of 
our Union, and the Nation progressed. 

Our men upon the field of battle in 17 
and 186 acquitted themselves well. They 
won a heroic, decisive victory, but—we all 
know—we lost that peace. 

The winning of this war must come first. 
It must be uppermost in our minds and 
thoughts and deeds. Each of us must add 
to the total strength of America until vic- 
tory comes to the United Nations. 

But we must not forget that with peace, 
as with war, there is no easy road to vic- 
tory. With persistence and with vision we 
must use the lessons of yesterday and the 
realities of today to build tomorrow’s world. 
May it be a world in which we find the pat- 
tern whereby the tragic clash of nations 
gradually becomes a harmonious mosaic of 
nationalities. May it be a world in which 
to an increased degree men and women and 
little children of all continents can walk in 
dignity, in honor, in freedom, and in peace. 


Why Farmers Do Not Like Subsidies Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the following 
letter written by Mrs. Pearl Buntzen of 
Edna, Kans., requires no comment on my 
part. It sets out very clearly why farm- 
ers are not happy over present govern- 
mental policies relative to agriculture 


and labor: 
Eona, Kans., March 1, 1943. 
Honorable Mr. Horx, 
Washington, D. C. 

Exp Sm: I like the little booklet that you 
sent. But a couple of things wrong with it. 
On Page 15 somebody’s supposition as to 
the farmer and wife, John and Mary's con- 
versation. I'm afraid if they really stepped 
in they would not find such an amicable 
reaction at all. 

Two years ago, 4 years ago, and backwards, 
while the farmers were not satisfied, still they 
were not mad nor did they blame Washing- 
ton. They felt that there just was no mar- 
ket and that the Government was trying 
to help, and that subsidies were a necessary 
evil. 

But now they know there is more demand 
than supply and plenty market. They know 
that people are plenty able to pay decent 
prices and would if it were not for the low 
cellings. They see their former hired hands 
(often plenty dumb at that) now making 
$100 a week and short hours while they slave 


‘for a fraction of that. It is making their 


blood boil. The farmers know that farm 
prices causing inflation is all bunk. 

Since getting your letter I have made it a 
point to talk with farmers, urging them to 
write to Washington and explain things. 
With one exception, they all said, “No use.” 
They say the Government has it in for the 
farmers and is trying to punish them. Part of 
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them say nothing to do but quit, but too 
many say, “Nothing but a gun will change 
Washington; we will clean up Hitler and the 
Japs; then we will clean up Washington.” I 
tell you it scares me. It is nothing like John 
and Mary's conversation in that booklet. As 
I ride (horseback) through my pretty woods, 
with all at peace here, I think with a shudder 
how terrible if Washington does not wake up 
and lets us in for civil war, our homes torn 
up and afraid to be out alone. 

I tell you, farmers are bitter and getting 
more so. They say the city folks are hogs and 
think the farmers are dupes. Wages were 
highest in history and food cost the lowest 
according to wages, yet at Christmas they in- 
creased wages 10 percent. That made the 
farmers pretty mad, but they thought. Well, 
we will soon be getting our raise accordingly.” 
Then more added to wages by giving overtime 
for the 48-hour week. Farmers feel there 
should be no overtime till the war is ended. 
Now all they want to give the farmers is dole 
(subsidies), so that everyone will call them 
parasites when they are hardest workers of all. 
Farmers don’t howl like city folks, but the 
biting dog is not the barking one. . Farmers 
are getting too bitter to please me. I ama 
city woman (been on the farm 6 years). I 
can understand the city folks’ viewpoint much 
better than farmers who always lived in the 
country. Asa child I heard them say, “Farm- 
ers are lucky. When they need moncy all 
they have to do is haul some stuff to town 
and sell it.“ They do not understand, is why 
they kick on higher prices. They do not real- 
ize the expense and hard work to get that 
stuff. The selling is all they think there is 
to it. 

All that farmers want is the same share of 
national income as others are getting, or true 
parity. In 1910-14 a farmer could pay as 
high wages as any industry, therefore, could 
get good help. And he had plenty left for 
wages for himself and family that worked. 
The booklet says they should give the farmer 
as much wages as his hired hand. That is the 
other thing I felt wrong in it. No one would 
expect the president of any other industry to 
take the same wage as his lowest unskilled 
laborer, Yet they are not willing that the 
farmer should have any wage counted in his 
parity. It takes plenty of skill and responsi- 
bility and often up nights for the farmer. 
He should be allowed as much as a skilled 
laborer for his time. 

And the farmers do not want subsidies 
when there is plenty market for their stuff. 
If they must have subsidies, why don't they 
call it by its right name, subsidizing con- 
sumers, If they feel some are not able to 
pay the price to give the farmer their share 
of the national income and a decent wage, 
why do they not give the consumers tickets 
something like they did the Work Projects 
Administration (to cripples or old people or 
such), but let the farmers feel self-respecting 
since he works and earns it. 

Farmers realize that wages are the biggest 
inflation danger, and that no danger of in- 
fiation so long as prices are controlled. They 
believe in ceilings, so long as ceilings are 
such that they give everybody equal chance 
to a wage according to his skill and effort. 

I have talked with some ex-farmers now 
making big money in defense and asked them 
how they liked big wages and cheap food and 
they said they did not like it. They said 
if they would let the farmers make same as 
other industries, that they could be back on 
the farm where they long to be. Farmers love 
the soil—but they like money, too. 

Now with the food rationing it seems city 
folk would be more open to listen if some- 
One would only explain to them that no one 
can eat his cake and still have it. They 
wanted short hours—which has taken too 
many men to do what fewer men could have 
done, therefore, no one to make the less essen- 
tial things. They have wanted cheap food 


and biggest wages in history, which has put 
many farmers out of business and caused a 
food shortage—and will cause more. What 
good will their money do when there is noth- 
ing left to buy? By being too hoggish they 
will become like King Midas who wanted 
what he touched to turn to gold. One can't 
eat gold, and unless they wake up many 
will be in the same fix as King Midas. 

I am writing to give you what I have 
learned in talking with farmers as one of 
them, and you may pass it on to others in 
Congress, and thank you for your time. My 
husband was raised in Paterson, N. J. My 
mother-in-law lives there now. My brother 
is pastor of a large church in Omaha, so I 
can see both sides, I believe, better than 
average farmers. I know that lack of under- 
standing is the reason they are so hard on 
the farmers, but the farmers think it is hog- 
gishness (not willing to live and let live) of 
the consumers, and that Washington has it 
in for them. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. PEARL BUNTZEN, 


Planning in Reverse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial entitled “Plan- 
ning in Reverse,” from the Boston Post 
of March 15. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLANNING IN REVERSE 


There has been a great deal of scornful talk 
by planners of world peace and post-war 
aims directed at those who urge that we 
wind up the war before planning the peace. 

It has become almost an integral part of 
the strategy of the United Nations to plan 
the solution of peace problems before any 
prospect of peace is in view, and this plan- 
ning is not confined to those indulging in 
wishful thinking. Right now President 
Roosevelt and Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden are engaged in such discussions at the 
White House. 

From the standpoint of the American who 
has been taught from childhood that it is 
folly to cook a rabbit stew before you catch 
your rabbit, the post-war planning is irk- 
some while we are engaged in a struggle 
which demands more and more sacrifices 
each day. 

The resolution to be offered in the Senate 
for the calling of a conference of the United 
Nations to work out wartime and post-war 
problems serves to indicate how deeply in- 
grained this project is in the consciousness 
of the Nation’s lawmakers. 

Yet, despite the manifested desire of these 
lawmakers and executives to avoid the mis- 
takes of the last peace conference, the plain 
truth is that in the rush of wartime domes- 
tic problems the Nation's leaders have dem- 
onstrated no great genius for arriving at a 
cohesive plan. 

There are urgent wartime domestic prob- 
lems to be faced and solved before the post- 
war plans are made. The people must be 
fed. Tax programs must be devised. Man- 
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power problems must be solved. The whole 
war effort must be financed. The looming 
danger of inflation must be curbed, Produc- 
tion must be increased and raw-material 
supplies assured. Armies must be raised and 
trained. 

Over all of these immediate needs the 
threat of debate on post-war problems in the 
Congress looms as a real danger. One has 
only to turn back to the events in the Con- 
gress following the last war to discern that 
it is entirely possible to lose the war while 
planning a peace. 

The public would like to see the immediate 
domestic problems solved by sensible legis- 
lation before the Congress turns its heavy 
hand to the post-war world. War problems 
are quite sufficient to keep one government 
even such a numerous body as we possess— 
busy for the duration. 

Always there is the possibility that in set- 
ting the United Nations to the quarrelsome 
business of planning a post-war world, the 
Axis has accomplished a master stroke of po- 
litical warfare. In short, let us start to 
squabble about how we are going to manage 
something that we do not now possess—a 
peaceful world—and the war effort will in- 
evitably suffer by being short-changed out 
of the best effort of the men who are charged 
with the duty of obtaining victory. Let's get 
on with the war and stop planning in reverse. 


Proposed Consolidation of War and 
Post-War Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
orD an article entitled “Taking in Too 
Much Territory With One Arm,” by Ar- 
thur Krock, which appears in the New 
York Times today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IN THE NATION—TAKING IN Too MucH 
TERRITORY WITH ONE ARM 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, March 15.—The newest Sen- 
ate move to consolidate the war and post-war 
programs of the United Nations in advance 
of victory ran into trouble at once for several 
reasons, It takes in too much territory. It 
was publicly sponsored—by Senators HILL 
and Harck. Democrats, and BALL and Bun- 
TON, Republicans—without that preliminary 
spade-work which must be done in all such 
projects. It.lacks the endorsement of at 
least one former isolationist, and therefore 


‘was instantly suspect by them all. 


The majority leader of the Senate, Mr. 
BARKLEY, knew nothing of the plan, it is 
said, until a day of two before the public 
was apprised, and only then because the 
minority leader, Mr. McNary, insisted it 
should be laid before Mr. BARKLEY also. This 
was very bad tactics in a matter of such 
gravity and import. And Senator BALL’S CO- 
authorship instantly spread the belief that 
the resolution has for its specific objective 
the world government plan outlined by his 
fellow Minnesotan, Governor Stassen. That 
plan is noble and progressive. But it is a 
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large order to ask of the Senate while un- 
certainty exists that all the anti-Axis na- 
tions subscribe even to the general principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

THE BASIC QUESTION 

In all these respects the resolution differs 
from one which was laid before Senator 
CAR of Missouri some days ago and which 
for a time he sympathetically considered. 
That resolution merely sought to put Con- 
gress on record in favor of maintaining col- 
lective security after the war by such effective 
economic, social, and military means as could 
be agreed on by the United Nations. 

It made the House a partner in the 
pledge. It confined itself solely to resolving 
the preponderant question in the minds of 
our Allies. This question is, will Congress 
demolish collective security after the war, 
as in 1919? And finally the source of this 
resolution was to be the former isolation- 
ists, because any which they oppose might 
evoke a debate so bitter and vote so divided 
as to produce a worse effect than to leave 
the burning question unanswered. 

Mr. Crarx, after much consultation, de- 
cided not to sponsor the resolution, even 
with certain changes in the text. But that 
a day or two passed before he came to this 
decision lent hope that an agreement might 
be reached between his group and the other 
on a broad, general statement that Congress 
would stand by some form of post-war col- 
lective security. That would have been suf- 
ficient, and, if the statement could have come 
while Mr. Eden was in the United States and 
the Russian armies at Kharkov were taking 
new blows from the Germans, the beneficial 
effects on anti-Axis unity would have been 
immeasurable. 


THE DEPLORABLE POSSIBILITY 


Thé probability now is that, aroused by 
the breadth and particularity of the four- 
Senator resolution, the former isolationists, 
joined by some of those who opposed them 
but who cannot go the full length with Gov- 
ernor Stassen, will counter the proposal with 
one of their own. This might be the deplor- 
able document, discussed in the cloakrooms, 
in which the United Nations are notified that 
the Senate is a constitutional part of treaty- 
making powers and not to forget it. Those 
who have suggested this chilling proclama- 
tion have urged its necessity on the grounds 
that otherwise the President may try to com- 
mit Congress on international matters within 
its jurisdiction. 

If floor or even committee consideration of 
the four-Senator resolution should bring on 
a debate and a vote on such an alternative, 
it would be better for the Allied cause if it 
were never introduced. But it is to be intro- 
duced. Therefore, if leaving it moulder in a 
Pigeonhole can avert that debate and vote at. 
this time, the pigeonhole would be the best 
possible place for it. 


A DETAILED PLAN 


The detailed nature of the resolution served 
quickly to fuse two groups: The former iso- 
lationists and these who first want to know 
what Russia plans to do about Poland, part 
of Finland and the Baltie States, and Great 
Britain about looming items of post-war com- 
petition with this country. It advocates the 
formation of a world government with spe- 
cific, though limited, authority. It promises 
world-wide food during a growing domestic 
food shortage. It definitely indorses a United 
Nations military force to suppress any future 
attempt at aggression by any nation. This 
gives Senator WHEELER his cue to ask, in ef- 
fect, “Would Russian seizure of territory be 
present or future, and would Russia agree 
that this is military aggression?” 

Almost any Senator will concede that, re- 
membering 1919, the executive heads of the 
United Nations should undertake no commit- 
ments with the President which they are 


not certain the Senate, and actually Con- 
gress, will approve. They concede that some 
way should be found to state in very gen- 
eral terms the limiting principles of commit- 
ments that are acceptable to Congress. To 
say the Atlantic Charter is such a statement 
would cover that position. But the fourth- 
term talk obstructs this solution, and the 
four-Senator effort is obstructed by its details 
and its sources, real and suspected. 


Report of Fuel Oil Rationing Investigat- 
ing Committee Appointed by Sixty-third 
Illinois General Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, Marck 16 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9) , 1943 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the publication in 
the Record of the report of the fuel oil 
rationing investigating committee ap- 
pointed by the Sixty-third Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly under authority of Senate 
Joint Resolution 2. The report includes 
an exhaustive study of a question that is 
affecting all our people. Witnesses repre- 
senting all types of organizations and 
citizens were heard. I believe, therefore, 
that this report is of such importance and 
significance that it should be published 
in full in the Appendix to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I have had an estimate made of the 
cost of printing the report. The cost will 
be $157.50. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Report oF THE FUEL On. RATIONING INVESTI- 
GATING COMMITTEE 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 3, 1943. 
To the Members of the Sizxty-third General 
Assembly: 

The joint fuel oil rationing investigating 
committee, authorized by, and operating 
under the provisions of, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 2, introduced in the senate on Janu- 
ary 12, 1943, and subsequently adopted by 
the senate and the house of representatives, 
herewith presents a report upon work and 
activities to date consummated. 

Pursuant to appointment by Lt. Gov. Hugh 
W. Cross and the Speaker, Elmer J. Schnack- 
enberg, the committee membership is as fol- 
lows: 

Senators Walker Butler, R. G. Crisenberry, 
Nicholas L. Hubbard, Stanley J. Mondala, and 
Earle Benjamin Searcy; Representatives 
George Garry Noonan, Lottie Holman O'Neill, 
Lyle M. Prescott, William G. Thon, and J. L. 


Searey; seor secretary, Representative Lottie Hol- 


gyr p leran Senate Joint Resolution No. 2 
was Introduced in January, many citizens of 
Illinois, living in numerous sections of the 
State, began transmitting complaints, state- 
ments, and personal experiences in relation to 
fuel oil rationing, both verbally and in writ- 
ing. Thus fore-armed with a representative 
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picture of the situation from the more scat- 
tered and separated communities of Dlinois, 
the committee at its organization meeting, 
voted to hold its first formal hearings in the 
city of Chicago on Friday and Saturday, 
February 19 and 20, 1943. 

This decision was reached with three ideas 
in mind: 

1. Expressions from down-State Hlinois 
consumers of fuel oil indicated marked simi- 
larity throughout all sections as related to 
rationing problems. 

2. Inasmuch as Chicago is the domicile of 
many leading concerns intimately informed 
upon fuel-oil problems, as well as a large 
center of typical fuel-oll consumers having 
experiences akin to, and pe haps identical 
with, those of users from dowi -State Illinois, 
the committee deemed it poss.ble to procure 
an exhaustive and comprehensive grasp of 
both consumers’ and officials’ problems 
through hearings there. 

3 The committee desired to proceed as rap- 
idly as possible, at nominal expense to the 
people, having in mind both the accessibility 
of relevant witnesses and the advance status 
of the current winter season, in order to 
report to the general assembly at the earliest 
possible date. 

WITNESSES 


At the Chicago hearings February 19-20 
witnesses with knowledge of substantially 
every phase of the fuel-oil rationing problem 
were heard. All of them appeared voluntar- 
ily before the committee. The list of wit- 
nesses, 32 in number, was as follows: 

Michael F. Mulcahy, Metropolitan Chicago 
area representative, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

E. W. Miles, manager, fuel-oil department, 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 

Charles S. Rosenthal, Apex Motor Fuel Co., 
Chicago. 

Bernard L. Majewski, Deep Rock Oil co., 
chairman, marketing district 2. 

A. C. Sailstad, executive secretary, Supply 
& Distributing Co., district 2, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War. 

Medville Keim, Apex Motor Fuel Co., Chi- 
cago, author “ABC” plan. 

Miss Charlotte Miller, president, Sterling 
Puel Oil Co., Chicago. 

W. A. Erley, private consumer, 1346 Madison 
Park, Chicago. 

Carlton C. Hilliard, private consumer, 5426 
Ferdinand Street, Chicago. 

C. W. Adams, Bell Ou Co., Chicago. 

Rev. David J. Reid, consumer, St. Francis 
Episcopal Church, Chicago. 

O. R. Jonswold, Triangle Oil Co., Chicago, 

Harry Hough, A. & A. Blue Flame Oil Co., 
Chicago. 

Frank E. Spencer, president, Distributors’ 
Association, 616 South Michigan Avenue. 

Joel Dean, National Director, Fuel Ration- 
ing Division, Office of Price Administration, 

Robert Gray, care of Heating Publishers, 
Inc., New York. 

Edward F. Stegen, assistant director, re- 
gional office of Office of Price Administration, 
Chicago. 


Charles Genge, Braun Bros., Chicago. 

Harvey L. Cavender, consumer, 711 Williams 
Street, River Forest. 

C. W. Johnson, Director of Marketing, Pe- 
troleum Administration for War, district 2. 

Ernest L. Hughes, Chief, Fuel Ou Section, 
Petroleum Administration for War, district 2, 

Wirt Franklin, Director, Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War, district 2. 

Dale Larish, regional fuel-oll representative 
for Office of Price Administration. 

Carter Jenkins, down-State Illinois director 
for Office of Price Administration, 

Julius Loeffier, Commerce Petroleum Co., 
Chicago. 

Oscar L. Peterson, care of George Peterson 
Oil Co., Chicago. 

P. J. Healy, Arrow Petroleum Co., Chicago. 
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H. C. Lewis, Administrative Head, Fuel Oil 
Section. Petroleum Administration for War. 

Wilfred R. Collier, consumer, Braun Manu- 
facturing Co., 100-percent war materials. 

I. W. Lee, Pure Oil Co., Chicago. 

F. B. Caldwell secretary, Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation, 616 South Michigan Avenue. 

J. J. Hyde, attorney for regional office of 
Office of Price Administration. 

District No. 2, the committee wishes to 
point out, is a jurisdictional section used by 
both Office of Price Administration (O. P. A.) 
and Petroleum Administration for War (P. 
A. W.), comprising 15 Middle West States, of 
which Illinois is one. 

The regional office has jurisdiction over 8 
of the aforesaid 15 States of District 2, in- 
cluding Illinois. 

Smaller units of jurisdiction range down 
from the above to the metropolitan Chicago 
area, embracing Cook, Lake, DuPage Counties 
in Illinois, and Lake County, Ind.; down- 
State Illinois, the local rationing boards, etc. 


COMMITTEE OBJECTIVES 


On convening the hearings the committee 
chairman made the following statement: 

“Rationing presupposes a shortage of the 
article rationed. If there is a shortage, the 
question properly arises, Why? Is the Federal 
Government doing its utmost to increase pro- 
duction of the article which has suffered 
shortage? Is the State government following 
a like policy? If not, why? 

“Americans can well get along with less of 
some items and commodities, especially in 
war, without impairing the national health. 
In the case of fuel oil, too little heat in win- 
ter, if long imposed, tempts ill health. A 
healthy, vigorous citizenship is vital, in war 
as in peace. 

“Complaints have come to members of 
the sixty-third general assembly alleging 
(a) shortage of necessary fuel oil for heating; 
and (b) confusion in rationing such supplies 
of fuel oil as have been allocated. 

“In the conviction that the welfare of the 
State's citizens transcends either personal or 
partisan preferment, the general assembly 
has directed this inquiry, as provided under 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 2, and we enter 
it in a spirit of duty toward the people 
whom we represent. 

“Moreover, we are actuated by the tenth 
amendment to our Federal Constitution, a 
section of the Bill of Rights, which provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively or to the people.’” 

The committee, in general agreement 
with the foregoing, thereafter endeavored to 
direct its further scope of inquiry to the 
following questions: 

1. Is fuel oil rationing necessary in Illi- 
nois? If so, is there a need for a modified 
plan to guarantee a sensible, practical, and 
simple means to the end of equitable ra- 
tioning, at a minimum of health-impairing 
Tisk and inconvenience to consumers? 

2. If fuel oil rationing is to continue, 
ought not the counsel and advice of experi- 
enced oil consumers and sales agencies in 
the Middle West be invited, listened to and, 
within reason, followed? 


TESTIMONY 


The committee, from transcriptions dur- 
ing the hearings, possesses a rather detailed 
and comprehensive report of the testimony 
submitted by each witness. For your con- 
venience, however, only a brief summary of 
the aggregate thereof is here presented. 
The committee has a complete file of detailed 
testimony, together with the identity of the 
witness giving same; and this file is open to 
all members of the general assembly. 

The committee was presented with the 
following summarized testimony: 

Including all classes of users—private 
homes, industrial plants, institutions, 


churches, schools, ete.—there are 949,090 
fuel oil consuming units in Illinois. Of this 
number, 697,561 are in downstate Illinois; 
251,529 in the Me tan Chicago area. 

Under present fuel-oil rationing, average 
reduction in oil quota for this winter to 
private dwellings in Chicago area is 26 per- 
cent less than last winter’s consumption. 

The current winter period of 1942-43 has 
been 23 percent colder, northern Illinois 
average, than the winter period of a year 
ago, 1941-42. 

Oil company officials testified there is no 
shortage of fuel oil in Illinois at this time, 
nor has there been. Distributors who testi- 
fied corroborated this assertion. 

Fuel-oil stocks on hand at this time (Feb- 
ruary 1943) are larger than at any time dur- 
ing mid-winter of 1942, despite increased de- 
mand for fuel oil this year, because of colder 
weather. Statement by oil company offi- 
cials and corroborated by distributors. 

Oil company officials stated there are no 
transportational difficulties, against which 
any fuel-oil shortage, real or theoretical, 
can be charged; distributors corroborating. 

Witnesses familiar with fuel-oil problem, 
not only in Illinois but nationally as well, 
expressed doubt, in view of present fuel 
oil stock inventories and available transpor- 
tation facilities, whether fuel-oil rationing 
was necessary in Illinois this winter. No 
forecasts were attempted as to future fuel-oil 
rationing conditions and needs. 

Insufficient grants of fuel oil under present 
rationing system have caused many cases of 
illness, due to inadequate heat. War workers 
reported days lost from work through present 
rationing system. 

Homes with babies and small children have 
been subjected to serious disarrangement 
under present rationing system. Little, if 
any, of the rationing machinery was ready 
and prepared when rationing became effec- 
tive. Many local rationing boards, through 
eonfusion and errors in computation, reduced 
consumers’ fuel-oil quotas 4 percent below 
reductions contemplated and directed 
through Office of Price Administration 
regulations. 

Private (residential) consumers were prac- 
tically unanimous in testifying that under 
present fuel-oil quotas they will exhaust 
their complete present winter’s quotas not 
later than March 31, 1943. Some already 
have used up their total quotas and are being 
subjected to costly inconveniences in trying 
to procure small auxiliary quantities of fuel 
oll from time to time. Private consumers 
generally wanted to know how they will fare 
after March 31, with April and May, both 
heating months, ahead. 

One of the phases of present rationing sys- 
tem which consumers and distributors uni- 
formly condemned is what is known as the 
coupon system devised by the Office of Price 
Administration in Washington. One witness 
declared, with all other corroborating—except 
Office of Price Administration officials—that 
fuel-oil distributors especially are burdened 
“with additional and unnecessary manpower 
and womanpower needed to collect, clip, 
paste, count, exchange, and ultimately ac- 
count for millions of coupons,” whereas a 
simpler system was urged. 

One witness, whc is both an oil company 
executive and a government aide during the 
war emergency, testified, with no one refut- 
ing, that with a proper price adjustment on 
fuel oil—increase of one-half cent per gal- 
lon—together with a change in processing 
whereby the fuel oil residue from crude were 
stepped up approximately 3 percent higher 
than is now processed, fuel oil rationing, in 
his opinion, could be abolished in Illinois 
and the Middle West, without impairing the 
supply of fuel oil either to Illinois, to ship- 
ping points for war use, or to the East for 
civilian use. 

In connection with the coupon system one 
witness, from statistics he had procured, tes- 
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tified the present fuel oil rationing system, 
with the coupon requirements contributing 
largely, requires the full time of 10,000 persons 
and, in addition, costs heavily in manpower, 
rubber, transportation equipment, extra office 
costs, postage, stationery, light, heat, etc. 
Supporting this contention, another witness, 
a distributor, testified that his net additional 
operating costs this winter, because of ration- 
ing, will be not less than $10,000. Others 
corroborated this claim, but with varying in- 
dividual figures as o individual added cost. 

Witnesses generally, who discussed the sub- 
ject, condemned the action of local rationing 
boards in ordering conversion from fuel oil to - 
other heating fuels tmmediately—in mid- 
winter. This Office of Price Administration 
policy was criticized by one spokesman from 
the P. A. W., who expressed his view that all 
conversions should be delayed until summer, 
when heating plants are idle. 

Most of the fuel-oil distributors advocated, 
to take the place of the existing measurement 
formula and coupon system, a plan au- 
thorizing “horizontal cuts” in quotas, if there 
is to be future rationing, administered in a 
manner that would insure equal percentage 
reductions to all, together with provision for 
hauling fuel oil to consumers during the 
summer, in tank-capacity quantities, thus 
doing away with the present system of nu- 
merous short hauls, entailing unnecessary 
impairment of rubber and transporting 
equipment. Supporting this testimony, a 
private consumer, who operated a manufac- 
turing plant turning out war materials 100 
percent, testified that only with the aid and 
influence of the United States Army has he 
been able to “piece along” with supplies from 
time to time, and, further, that his prob- 
lems from now until the end of the heating 
season are not yet solved. He heats his war- 
manufacturing plant with fuel ol. 

Fuel-oil distributors testified, and their 
testimony was not refuted, that when orig- 
inal fuel-oil rationing plans were under prep- 
aration, no one from Illinois, grounded and 
informed on the mechanics and problems of 
fuel-oil consumption and handling, was con- 
sulted in formulating the Office of Price 
Administration rules and regulations now in 
effect in Illinois. Regardless of the over- 
sight, however, distributors declared they 
have tried earnestly to conform to the mul- 
tiple rules, as issued; that their attempted 
cooperation has come from patriotic motives, 

In his testimony, Director Joel Dean, Office 
of Price Administration, described in detail 
the national Office of Price Administration’s 
panel, an advisory group of oil and allied 
representatives which, Director Dean main- 
tained, assisted in writing the regulations 
governing fuel-oil rationing. Illinois dis- 
tributors did not dispute the existence of the 
panel, but maintained their position that 
experienced Middle West interests were not 
represented thereon. 

Mr. Dean defined, and confirmed present 
operation of, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion policy pertaining to the rationing of 
fuel oil to occupants of private dwellings, as 
follows: That occupants of residence prop- 
erty which has suffered greater obsolescence, 
and has installed fewer modern safeguards 
against weather, are cut more severely in fuel 
oil quotas than occupants of property which 
has suffered lesser deterioration and obsoles- 
cence, and is of more modern construction. 
Questioned as to why the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration had adopted such an hypothesis 
as this, Mr. Dean advised that the policy was 
designed to help rid the Nation of fuel oil 
“wasters.” This explanation was taken as 
explaining why witnesses had complained of 
seemingly disproportionate grants of fuel oil 
in cases where private homes were similar, 
if not identical, in floor and room measure- 
ments, room space, size, etc. 

Regional and area Office of Price Adminis- 
tration offices testified that a total of 369 
formal appeals from local rationing board 
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decisions, on fuel-oil quotas, had been filed, 
at date of the committee’s hearings, with 
Office of Price Administration appeal officials 
in Minois: Oil company officials and fuer- 
oll distributors, in rebuttal testimony, con- 
ceded that though the total number of for- 
mal appeals was probably no greater than re- 
ported herein, they had daily encountered 
masses of “consumer resentment” which, they 
insisted, refiected the true temper of con- 
sumers rather than the number of formal 
appeals. One distributor, speaking from 
records of the company represented, testified 
that 85 percent of all consumers served by 
the company had complained against present 
fuel-oil rationing provisions. The factor of 
unappealed, yet openly expressed “consumer 
resentment” was stated by a majority of the 
witnesses to be general. 

Original fuel ofl rationing order No. II of 
the Office of Price Administration, under 
which fuel oil rationing operates in Illinois, 
was reported to have been amended 36 times 
up to the date of the committee hearings; 
and within the week following the hearings, 
2 more amendments were added. Witnesses 
averred much confusion has ensued both from 
the original order and from amendments 
thereto. 

Officials of the Office of Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War (PAW) disclaimed to 
the committee any responsibility for admin- 
istration of the present fuel-oil rationing 
system; though much of PAW’s work paral- 
lels, and is allied with, the general fuel-oil 
rationing plan. 

Officials of oil companies and representa- 
tives of both OPA and PAW were repeatedly 
questioned by committee members as to 
whether there is any present comprehensive 
program, or unified effort, to encourage the 
drilling of a greater number of new oil wells, 
thus increasing the production of crude oil, 
in Illinois or any other portion of the oil- 
producing Middle West, particularly in view 
of the fact that the United States is en- 
gaged in war. No evidence was given the 
committee to indicate that any such program 
Bas been either inaugurated or is contem- 
plated. One witness, an oil company official 
and a Government aide during the war emer- 
gency, testified that, several months ago, Leon 
Henderson had been asked to approve a re- 
quested increase in the price of crude oil at 
the wells, In the hope of enco in- 
creased production, but that the request, to 
date, has not been acted upon. 

In response to questions asked by commit- 
tee members as to the extent to which local 
rationing boards have the power to exercise 
authority over matters pertaining. to fuel-oil 
consumers, 


elarity until National Fuel Rationing Direc- 
tor Dean of the OPA stated: 

“Local rationing boards have complete au- 
thority within the framework of, and sub- 
ject to, the parent regulations as formulated 
in Washington, D. C.“ 

Legal counsel for the regional office of 
OPA. stated it as his opinion that rules 
and regulations, as created and published 


by the parent office of OPA in Washington, | 


D. C., possess and carry the same full force 
of mandatory law and statute, as if enacted. 
directly by the Congress of the United 
States. 

APPENDIX 

In order that members of the general as- 
sembly may familiarize themselves more 
thoroughly with the type of testimony pre- 
sented to the committee, there are ap 
herewith three authenticated exhibits: 

A. A letter from a local rationing board 
to a fuel-oil consumer; 

B. A letter, oral testimony 
given, from a fuel-oil distributor to the 
committee; 

C. A letter from a consumer to a dis- 
tributor (fuel-oil dealer), 
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This letter was written January 23, 1943, 
to Dr. Peter Karedis, 3136 Douglas Boulevard, 
Chicago, II., and was signed by 
Bergmann, Fuel on Department, Local Board 
40-24, Office of Price Administration, 3827 
West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill., and reads 
as follows: 

“In view of the increasingly serious fuel-oil 
supply situation, it is imperative that build- 
ings other than dwellings be compelled to 
convert or lose their fuel-oil rations. Only 
the most conclusive proof that the property 
is not convertible will be acceptable. 

“Boards will terminate heating rations for 
such buildings unless written proof is. pre- 
sented that arrangements have been made for 
conversion by a definite date within the cur- 
rent heating season, or that the conversion 
of the plant is impossible. This is regard- 
less of the size of the heated area. 

This policy will be applied even if it means 
heatless buildings. You must convert.” 


This letter was written February 22, 1943, 
to the Fuel Oil Rationing Investigating Com- 
mittee, Senate Joint Resolution No. 2, 
Springfield, Hl., and was signed by Julius 
Leoffler, president, Commerce Petroleum Co., 
2923 Lock Street, Chicago, Ill., and reads as 
follows: 

“Supplementing the writer’s appearance be- 
fore your committee, it has been the writer’s 
opinion from the very beginning that the 
question of rationing made its appearance 
that a horizontal reduction would be the 
simplest and most economical way. In my 
opinion, the so-called ‘waster’ would have 
eliminated himself this winter, whereas the 
consumer who was thrifty would have gotten 
by. 

“We have just finished a comparison of op- 
erations under the ration plan between Oc- 
tober 1, 1942, and January 31, 1943, as com- 
pared to operating under normal conditions 
between October 1, 1941, and January 31, 
1942. The following figures are interesting, 
taking into consideration that the volume 
„handled during the ration period was only 
92 percent of the volume handled during the 
normal period: 


Percent 
Number of stops....._....--imerease.. 24 
Average per stop..._.........decrease... 25 
C --increase.. 19 
Cost per ganlon a a a do... 26 


“The mileage increase is in spite of the fact 
that we relinquished a certain amount of 
| business im outlying districts, such as South 
Chicago, Blue Island, Oak Lawn, Oak Park, 
River Forest, Berwyn, Riverside, and Evans- 
ton. This business was relinquished because 
| we felt that it was necessary for us to con- 
serve rubber: 

“In spite of being unable to get shipments 
of fuel oil in tank cars to our plants since 
May 1. and relying entirely on transport- 
truck shipments, our own supply positiom 
| has been the best in the past 5 years. This 
| is enlightening because we were faced with 
the following situation: 

A. Twenty-three percent colder winter. 

„B. Operating with 20 percent less drivers 
and . 

C. Rush orders because of period ration- 
ing and also emergency rations. 

“D. Bad operating conditions because of 
heavy snows and icy streets and highways. 

“We are concerned with the attitude of 
OPA with regard to conversions, especially 


by threat or otherwise to force these types 
of consumers to convert. These consumers 
spent their money on the theory that the 


| rationing, 
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conservation would permit them to continue 
to burn oil. 

“We offer the following suggestions in con- 
nection with any revised plan for fuel-oil 
rationing: 

“1, All cuts should be horizontal; 

“2. Elimination of periods; 

“3. Replacement of coupon system with 
‘check system’; 

4. Permit consumers to purchase to the 
extent of their storage capacity, as in the 
past, thereby permitting the consumer to 
get the benefit of the quantity price and 
also permit the oil company to make the best 
possible use of manpower, equipment, and 
rubber; 

“5. Permit consumers to fill their available 
storage this summer. This would help, the 
refiners, oil distributors, railroads, and trans- 
port operators to level off operations on a 
more even scale. This would also permit the 
small oil company to have work for their 
drivers during the ‘off period,’ otherwise these 
drivers may be lost to other war industries 
and may not be available next winter to the 
oil company. 

“6, Simplify to a great extent the applica- 
tion for emergency ration. 

7. Ration should be of ‘fixed value“ Ad- 
justments for weather conditions cam be made 
after the peak, preferably late spring. 

“Any revised policy by the OPA should be 
accompanied by a complete revision in the 
minds of its executive personnel, both in 
Washington and elsewhere. The OPA should 
get out of its mind that the consuming public 
or the oil industry are ‘chiselers’ or unpatri- 
otic Americans. Our 25 years of dealing with 
the consuming public, in our opinion, ts a 
better yardstick to judge the quality and 
honesty of the consuming public than the 
judgment of inexperienced officials of OPA, 
some of whom have had absolutely no ex- 
perience either in dealing with the consuming 
public or in business life. 

“Greater cooperation, especially locally, be- 
tween the OPA and the oil industry is neces- 
sary to facilitate smoother and more econom- 
ical operation of a revised fuel oil rationing 
program.” 

0 


This letter was written February 21. 1948, 


to Frank E. Spencer, president ot the Burning 


Oil Distributors Association, 616 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, III., and was signed 
by W. B. Mueller, 3512 Osceola Avenue, Chi- 
cago, III., and reads as follows: 

“Let me first offer my sincere thanks for 
the fine fight you are making 
inhuman rationing of fuel oil. I, too, would 
help if I could. 

“The following is the situation in my case 
as æ user of fuel ofl for heating my home, 
which is an average 5-room brick bungalow. 
I used 1,450 gallons last 
680 gallons plus the 50 
stamps to heat my home this year; 
impossibility. I purchased 200 gallons on a 
note against my coupons, before I 
them: by mail after a number of trips to the: 
ration board, and being almost out of oil, E 
am a tool and die maker on 100 percent war 
work, both Army and Navy orders. I have 
lost about 6 days so far this winter running 
to the ration board. For each day my work 
is delayed, 15 or more workers are also de- 
layed, making more than 16 man-days lost 
for each day I lost. Yesterday (Saturday) I 
had to lay off again as I was about out of oil. 
At the ration board they very kindly ex- 


changed 7 of my remaining No. 5 coupons 


| for No. 4 coupons so I could get oil now. 


They would not exchange them all, in this 
way making it necessary to purchase 150 


| gallons of oil in two deliveries. 


“So far this winter I have purchased 820) 
of oil, the first 400 gallons in two 
deliveries, the other 420 gallons, due to’ 
required three trips, requiring 
seven trips to deliver less than 1,000 gallons 
of oil, when normally I would have bought 
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this amount in four trips. Where is the 
saving of rubber, gasoline, and manpower in 
this case, not to mention the days and nights 
of worry over getting oil at the right time to 
keep my home heated? Under these condi- 
tions, neither I nor my wife can put 100 
percent efficiency into our work. We are both 
employed on defense work, my daughter at- 
tends high school, so you can see I must have 
automatic heat, as there is no one to take 
care of a hand-fired boiler. Now I must again 
take a day off from work so I can have a 
competent oil engineer check the burner, 
heating plant, and building, so I can file an 
appeal.” 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee, after reviewing all testi- 
mony in hand, submits the following conclu- 
sions and recommendations: 

1, Illinois citizens are not alone in their 
criticism of the confusing and misunderstood 
rules and regulations affecting fuel-oil ra- 
tioning. Complaints similar to those from 
this State are being voiced from citizens of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Mis- 
souri. Of these, the committee has specific 
record. 

2. From evidence submitted, and which was 
not refuted, on the basis of fuel-oil stocks in 
hand by dealers, together with facilities for 
transporting which seemingly have carried 
the winter load admirably, Illinois probably 
could have gone through the current winter 
period safely without the imposition of fuel- 
oil rationing, without in any way impairing 
the war effort. As to the future, the commit- 
tee ventures no predictions, particularly in 
the light of equally unrefuted testimony that 
the war demands for fuel oil, in the future, 
will be greater than they have been in the 
past. 

3. The committee feels that fuel-oil ration- 
ing ought to be only a war-dedicated neces- 
sity; that whatever policies enter into the 
operation of such rationing be designed for 
one purpose, namely, of augmenting the do- 
mestic and foreign strength of the United 
States for a speedy winning of the war. 

4, The committee urges drastic simplifica- 
tion of the fuel-oil rationing system, effective 
immediately. 

5. The committee urges immediate elimina- 
tion of the coupon system. 

6. In fixing fuel-oil quotas for consumers 
the committee urges that the OPA aban- 
don the present complicated and theoretical 
formulas, which have resulted in admitted 
discriminations and inequities among con- 
sumers. The committee proposes the adop- 
tion of a method by which consumers will be 
treated on a uniform basis. 

7. The committee urges that officials in 
charge do not enforce, or attempt to enforce, 
conversion of fuel-oil plants from oil to other 
fuel during any heating season. 

8. The committee urges immediate and 
summary abandonment of the expressed 
OPA policy now in effect, whereby occupants 
of property suffering greater obsolescence and 
having fewer modern weatherproof devices, 
are cut more severely in fuel-oil rations than 
occupants of property that enjoys lesser de- 
terioration and is of more modern construc- 
tion. Americans can be counted on to make 
their homes as comfortable as circumstances 
Will permit without coercion. 

9. The committee urges adoption of a gov- 
ernmental policy designed to encourage the 
drilling of more new oil wells and production 
of more crude oil. The committee believes 
that a reasonable increase in the price of 
crude oil would foster greater production. 

10. The committee abolition of the 
multiple control of fuel-oil rationing and the 
concentering of such rationing in one respon- 
sible authority, with duties and methods 
clearly defined, 


11, The committee urges that any neces- 
sary fuel oil rationing, commence on June 
1 of each year; that provision be made for 
summer delivery of fuel oil in consumer 
tank-capacity lots; except, of course, in cases 
where tank capacity may exceed total sea- 
sonal quota. 

12. The committee urges that OPA coor- 
dinate its practices with other governmental 
agencies, notably ODT, which require con- 
servation of transportational facilities. The 
Committee urges eradication of the prevail- 
ing system of small quantity deliveries and 
short hauls, because it necessitates waste of 
manpower, rubber and transportational 
facilities. 

13. The committee urges abandonment of 
the false premise of OPA that simplicity of 
system is not compatible with equity in 
distribution. 

14. The committee appeals, through proper 
channels of authority, for the abandonment 
of OPA Fuel Oil Rationing Order No. 11, 
with its 38 confusing amendments, and that 
there be substituted therefor a new, simple 
system of uniform rationing, if such is to 
continue, wholly war-dedicated in purpose, 
under which discrimination will be abol- 
ished, health will be safeguarded and actual 
need will become the determining factor. 


Delay in Transportation of Mail to Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 
IN THE 1 3 STATES 


Tuesday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9, 1943 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have inserted in 


the Recorp an editorial entitled “Let’s 
Have Action on This,” from the Shreve- 
port Times in respect to the delay in the 
transportation of mail between the 
United States and our armed forces. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LET'S HAVE ACTION ON THIS 


In almost every letter we have seen from 
our overseas fighters and in virtually every 
conversation we have had with men returning 
from the front—and the total would run into 
the hundreds—there is one universal com- 
plaint: That it takes too long for mail to 
travel from home to the distant outposts of 
our armed forces, that it arrives too seldom 
and that there isn't enough of it. 

Quantity of the mail to our armed forces 
is a matter that can be settled only by the 
relatives and friends of those in uniform. 

But, the question of time of transportation 
of overseas soldier mail and of frequency of 
delivery rests in its fundamentals with our 
own Government and with the administrative 
branches of the War and the Navy Depart- 
ments. 

There will be times when forces cannot be 
reached with any regularity by mail and the 
number of men so affected is bound to in- 
crease as the volume of our fighting effort 
increases. But, there is every indication of 
laxness and lack of maximum efficiency in the 
mail service from this country to our main 
overseas bases. Typical of the complaints we 
have received is the following excerpt from 
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a letter written recently by an American over- 
seas general to his wife in this country—a 
complaint worthy of especial consideration 
because it does not come merely from a home- 
sick boy but from a high-ranking officer at 
the front, who is a veteran of overseas service 
in World War No. 1 also: 

“Now we all realize that there are difficul- 
ties to overcome, but troops need original 
letters from home just as much as—perhaps 
more than—any other supplies for effective 
fighting. 

“No photographed V-mall can take its 
place—it's as flat and impersonal as last 
year’s newspaper. 

“I have yet to find a soldier who likes 
that kind of mail, although he’ll admit it’s 
better than nothing for emergency news. 

“But, it is not and never will be a ‘letter 
from home.’ And that’s what counts. 

“It’s apparent that the War Department 
doesn’t appreciate the tremendous morale 
factor involved. 

“We realize that mail takes up some cargo 
space—but if our air-mail letters to you can 
make it in a week, why in the Lord’s name 
can’t the same airplanes use part of their 
cargo space for air-mail coming this way? 
(And leave off the visiting firemen.) 

“Six weeks is too darn long from you to 
me, and no one hereabouts has had any more 
recent, 

“The fact is our supply ships take only 
half that time to get here. 

„There's something very wrong some- 
where.” . 

Obviously, and very emphatically, there 
certainly is something wrong in the ovyer- 
seas mail service and obviously, also, a pho- 
tographed V-letter can never take the place 
of the real thing or have the same heart- 
warming “feel” that a real letter brings. 

We fully appreciate the lack of shipping 
space, the need for sending fighting weapons, 
food, and clothing, and all those things, 
But, we also know that American ingenuity 
is capable of overcoming those things to 
some extent at least in getting home mail to 
men at the front just as it was capable of 
exceeding all time expectations in getting 
auto plants into construction of planes, in 
cutting training periods for soldiers without 
cutting the efficiency of training, and in 
bucking the tremendous odds the enemy held 
at the start of this war. The time element 
in transportation of home mail overseas is 
just as much an enemy as the Jap Zero plane 
or the German Mark VI tank—it is a breaker 
of morale and a destroyer of efficiency if it 
is permitted to lag too much. 

Mail transportation overseas often must 
be slow. There will be outposts—such as 
small island outposts—with which there is no 
physical communication for weeks at a time. 
But, we do not believe that either the War 
or Navy Departments are so slow moving 
that mail to such major bases as England, 
Australia, Egypt, north Africa and the Aleu- 
tians need take the time—month in and 
month out—that is being taken now. The 
man who goes into action with the thought 
that he hasn’t heard from home in 6 weeks— 
and in the belief that the delay probably has 
= unnecessary—won't be at his fighting 


Let’s have some action on this—in the Army 
and the Navy and, if necessary, from our 
Congressmen. Probably every one of them 
has the same type of complaint that comes 
constantly to us. The purpose of V-mail 
is obvious. It is a space and time saver, 
with thousands of letters transported via 
tiny film in the space hundreds of normal 
letters would take. But there are other 
ways of saving space, too, such as light- 
weight paper. Perhaps V-mail cannot and 
should not be abandoned, but there should 
ae supplementing of it with regular 
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Farm Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record two edi- 
torials, one entitled “Farm Crisis,” from 
the New Orleans States of February 3, 
1943, and the other under the title 
“The Farmer’s Side,” from the Times- 
Picayune of New Orleans under date of 
February 3, 1943. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{From the New Orleans States of February 3, 
1943] 
FARM CRISIS 


In an article discussing food as a war 
Weapon, a recent issue of Victory, official 
weekly bulletin of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, said: 

“Focd is a weapon of war and American 
food is being used to shorten the war. Hitler 
uses starvation as a weapon of conquest. 
American food is being used as a weapon 
against Hitler.” 

This makes so much sense that nobody can 
take issue with it. Food is an American 
weapon of surer efficacy than bombs and bul- 
lets. Our wheat and meat gave the Red army 
the power for those knockout wallops landed 
on the Nazis around Stalingrad. With candy 
and chocolate the American soldiers won over 
the populace of Dakar and intrenched them- 
selves there without spilling a drop of blood. 
Our food has won the friendship of tribes 
and people in other parts of Africa. It has 
held Spain's assistance to the Axis down to a 
minimum. It has kept the people of Britain 
on their feet and going strong. It has less- 
ened the ravages of famine in France and 
Greece and Poland—famine caused by Hit- 
ler's looting. 

We have had, up to recently, an abundance 
of food in America. The harvests during the 
three consecutive years from 1940 to 1942 were 
record-breaking. We piled up enormous sur- 
pluses of many food items. Yet in spite of 
successive copious crops all surpluses have 
vanished except as to corn and wheat and 
these are going fast. If this year 1943 is not 
another record-breaker in food crops, the 
American people will be tightening belts be- 
fore another midwinter, 

Food is not a product of miracle and magic, 
any more than planes and guns and ships. 
Food is produced only by arducus labor in the 
fields, for long hours every day. The farmer's 
day is from kin to kaint.” No timekeeper 
lists his extra hours for overtime pay. Neither 
farm owner, nor tenant, nor hired hand knows 
the meaning of the 40-hour week or double 
pay for Sundays and holidays. Nor do they 
give a minute's thought to social gains“ of 
this sort. 

The farmer is the only producer of the na- 
tlon's No. 1 war weapon. And he cannot keep 
it up unless he has labor and tools and gets 
enough out of the proceeds for his very mod- 
est living. This Nation does not expect the 
captains of in to manufacture planes 
or guns without tools, without labor, and at 
prices that do not leave a profit. Should it 
expect more than that from the agricultural 
classes? 


We know of only one way the country’s 
urgent demand for more and more food can 
be met: 

1. The labor essential to efficient farming 
must be kept on the farms. It must not be 
drawn into the armed services, nor pirated 
into the war plants with the bait of fancy 
wages. 

2. The farmer must have tools, such as 
tractors, ploughs, cultivators, seeders, and 
harvesters, and if these do not head the 
priority list, then it is silly to assume that 
food is the No. 1 weapon. 

8. The farmer must receive a little bit 
more than the cost of his crops; not a big 
profit; merely enough for a living half as 
comfortable and luxurious as that of the $1- 
$2-an-hour-war-plant worker. Either the 
ceiling price on his grain and livestock must 
be raised, or an equivalent bonus paid him, 
to pay higher wages and other increased 
costs. 

If the battle for more food is to be won 
this year, the farmer must get help quickly. 
In the lower South the season for planting 
is at hand, and in the upper South it is ap- 
proaching. In the North it isn't far behind. 
It is absurd to set goals for the farmer and 
then take his labor and his tools from him. 
Farmers cannot very well share among them- 
selves their meager stocks of tools because 
all need the same implements at virtually the 
same time. 

Unless the farmers get tools and labor and 
fertilizers and transportation in ample quan- 
tities soon enough, nothing but a miracle will 
save the people of this country, or our allies, 
from acute food shortages. That miracle will 
be a fourth generous harvest in a row. Four 
successive years of copious farm production 
happens very rarely. 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
February 3, 1943 
THE PARMER’S SIDE 


The small farmer's side of the current con- 
troversy over his present and future condi- 
tion was clearly presented in last week's Sat- 
urday Evening Post by Ed Will. Writing as 
“a middle-class farmer whose sole support is 
the income from his farm,” he submitted 
these averments: 

Though his is a skilled occupation, the av- 
erage farmer of this group has a lower in- 
come, including return on investment, than 
that of unskilled labor in industry * * * 
The living standard supported by his farm 
is far below par for the United States 
Many farmers who cannot afford a bath- 
room still must seek supplemental income 
to support even their lower standard of liv- 
ing or maintain the condition of even farm 
buildings and equipment * * * Their 
average workweek exceeds 60 hours. Com- 
pare this farm family’s lot, he challenged, 
“with that of the skilled industrial worker's 
family, who, with practically no investment, 


“supports a much higher standard of living 


working a 44-hour week.” 

The t farm outlook as he sees it is 
bleak. Farm labor still is being drawn away 
by the shorter hours, easier work, and much 
higher pay offered in the industries. The 
acute labor shortage thus created is aggra- 
vated by scarcity of farm machinery. In 
consequence, he foresees less ground will be 
farmed this year and many farmers will put 
in only such crops as require the least labor. 

As one major cause of this situation he 
cites “the failure to permit farm prices to 
rise enough to pay wages that would com- 
pete with industrial wages.” There is, he 
affirms, “a growing feeling among farmers, 
amounting in some areas to sincere convic- 
tion, that the administration is exploiting 
farmers for labor's benefit. The 
administration seems to want low food costs 
for high-priced labor.” 
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Whatever its past policy, purpose, and 
theory, the administration must face the 
stubborn fact of increasingly serious farm 
labor scarcity resultant in part from its own 
conscious or unconscious favoring of organ- 
ized and aggressive industrial labor at the 
expense of the farmer and white collar city 
dweller. Farm labor shortage steadily grows 
more acute. Here in Louisiana agents of 
industrial concerns even now are touring 
rural districts and offering farm laborers and 
tenants shorter hours, easier work, and much 
higher pay—a combination usually proving 
irresistible. Not long ago a Carolina farm 
owner was reported to be offering, for Govern- 
ment use in food ction, a thousand- 
acre plantation for whose cultivation he 
could not secure adequate labor. 

It won’t be long now before great-scale 
farm preparations must be started. The 
sooner Washington quits theorizing and play- 
ing politics and favoritism, and faces squarely 
the threatening farm situation which poli- 
tics, favoritism, and theory can cause but 
cannot cure, the sooner commonsense reme- 
dies may be found to remake or relieve the 
all-but-prohibitive handicaps now operat- 
ing to prevent the great scale food production 
the United Nations expect and must have 
from American farms this year. 


Increase of Commerce on the Mississippi 
and Its Tributaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
and informative article written by Mr. 
Paul Wooten, correspondent in Wash- 
ington of the Times-Picayune of New 
Orleans, with reference to the increase 
of water-borne commerce on the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Use of inland waterways to relieve the 
strain on the railroads is being urged by the 
Department of Commerce. Thomas T. Lyons, 
the Department’s transportation specialist, 
in a statement issued here, points out that 
the country's rivers couid carry vastly more 
traffic than at present. He thinks it is par- 
ticularly important to make greater use of 
the rivers of the Mississippi Basin where 
most industries have been converted to war 
production. 

While pointing out the urgent need for 
more towboats and barges, he cails attention 
to the fact that more than $50,000,000 have 
been invested during the past 20 years in 
floating equipment and terminal facilities on 
the Mississippi River system. This means 
that the country entered this war with a 
great deal more inland waterway equipment 
than was the case in 1917, when extensive 
barge operations were confined to the Monon- 
gahela River. With the beginning of this 
war there were more than 3,000 towboats and 
barges in operation on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. A single 2,500-horsepower tcw- 
boat, Mr. Lyons points out, can handle the 
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equivalent of 300 freight cars loaded to max- 
imum capacity. 

In showing how much better the Missis- 
sippi River system is equipped to help handle 
the transportation burden, Mr. Lyons calls 
attention to the fact that more than $500,- 
000,000 have been expended for flood control 
and navigation improvement. The river dis- 
tance from St. Louis to New Orleans has been 
shortened by 156 miles. This saves a day’s 
time on the downstream trip. Improvement 
of the dams in the Ohio River has made that 
stream a year-around waterway that can han- 
dle vastly larger tonnage than was the case 
during World War No. 1. River terminals 
with modern equipment make for a quick 
turn-round for barges. 

The handling of traffic has been expedited 
by allowing barge lines to interchange barges 
and cooperate in filling up tows. 

During the first 9 months of 1942 the 
amount of coal handled on the Mississippi 
River increased by 28 percent over the volume 
handled in the same period of 1941. Scrap 
iron has become an important item in river 
traffic. Until this year it was a negligible 
item. Sulfur is moving in large volume on 
the inland waterways» The greatest promise 
for increase in traffic comes from the need 
for petroleum products in the North and 
East. A very much larger amount of steel 
will be handled on the Mississippi River in 
1943 than was the case in 1942, it is believed. 

As it is apparent that the demands on the 
Tailroads will be greater this year than last 
year, the Mississippi Valley, which produces 
82 percent of the country’s petroleum, 95 
percent of its bituminous coal and contains 
70 percent of the farm population, will have 
to be used to a much greater extent. 


Bartlett, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Selden 
Menefee from the Christian Science 
Monitor: 


THE COUNTRY SPEAKS: TEXAS—-THE STORY 
OF A TOWN 


(By Selden Menefee) 


The story of the country town of Bartlett, 
Tex., is a story of what public ownership of 
utilities has done for a community. 

Bartlett is a town of about 2,000 persons in 
the black-soil belt of central Texas, north of 
Austin. Twenty years ago a young man 
named Randall W. Miller came there from the 
neighboring town of Hearne to open a Ford 
agency, Hearne had its own power plant, 
and Mr. Miller soon began to agitate for a 
municipal plant in Bartlett which would com- 
pete with the privately owned one already 
established. In 1930 he was elected mayor, 
an office the wiry, dynamic man has held ever 
since. 

Mr. Miller’s first attempt to get a public 
power plant resulted in the private power 
company obtaining an injunction against the 
project. An election was then held, and the 
people voted 4 to 1 for public power. The 
Plant cost $90,000, but in the first year of its 
operation it showed a net profit of $11,000. 


In June 1934, when it began production, it 
generated 18,700 kilowatt-hours; 4 years later 
it was turning out 51,000 kilowatts, and had 
94 percent of all customers, 

By the end of 1942, the debt on the city 
light plant had been cut from $90,000 to 
$42,000. Street lighting for which the town 
had formerly paid $2,500 a year was being 
supplied by the new plant for $24 a year. 
When the light plant is all paid for it is ex- 
pected that local taxes will be unnecessary. 

In 1935 Mayor Miller decided to let the 
light plant help to finance the building of a 
city hall, instead of renting rooms in private 
buildings. With the equivalent of the rentals 
formerly paid, plus a part of the profits from 
the light plant, the handsome little brick 
building is rapidly being paid for. 

Armed with his experience, Bartlett put in 
an early bid for Federal aid for rural electrifi- 
cation. In 1936 it got the first Rural Electri- 
fication project in the Nation. Today the 
Rural Electrification Administration project 
has more than 500 miles of power lines in the 
area around Bartlett, and is so prosperous 
that it has already paid off two notes totaling 
$22,800 which were not due until 1956 and 
1957. 


In 1938 Mayor Miller proposed that the 


town buy the sewer system, for the use of 


which the residents had long been paying 
$1 a month apiece in sewer rent. The people 
voted for this by 107 to 2. Mr. Miller closed 
up his business a year ago, and now divides 
his time between the mayor’s Office and the 
Rural Electrification Administration project, 
which he heads, He attributes the success of 
public ownership in Bartlett to the hundred 
percent cooperation of the citizens. But a 
major part of the credit should go to him for 
his solid, progressive leadership. 

Partly because of its sound finances, Bart- 
lett has weathered the war better than most 
small southern towns. Some stores have 
closed; but the migration of local labor to 
nearby Camp Hood and the larger war centers 
has been partly compensated for by some two 
dozen Army families from Camp Hood, who 
have filled all of the town’s vacant houses. 

The most grievous problems facing Bartlett 
now, according to its citizens, are the shortage 
of farm labor, intensified by the migration of 
Negroes north and west; and the growing in- 
bs as of those colored workers who re- 
main. 

When the war is over, the Army families 
will leave and many war workers will return. 
The farmers once more will have the help they 
need to raise bountiful crops from the black, 
waxy soil of Bell and Williamson Counties. 


Daylight Saving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


H ON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and resolution: 

CONSOLIDATED BADGER COOPERATIVE, 
Shawano, Wis., March 6, 1943. 
The Honorable Rem F. Murray, 
Congressional Chambers, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Murray: At the annual stock- 

holders’ meeting of our organization (held 
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in the city of Shawano on the 2d day of 
March 1943 and attended by more than 1,900 
farm people) the major subject of discussion 
necessarily was the part that these tarm 
people will have in the production of food- 
stuffs for our Nation. 

One of the things that has apparently 
caused considerable dissatisfaction is the day- 
light saving program as it affects farms and 
farm labor. Farm labor has been taught that 
6 o'clock in the evening is quitting time, and 
with the delays necessary in the morning, 
much of the farm work cannot be com- 
pleted by that time. 

The attached resolution was unanimously 
adopted at this meeting; and we would ap- 
preciate your giving the sentiment of this 
group of farmers consideration in formulat- 
ing any legislative changes. 

Respectfully, 
CONSOLIDATED BADGER COOPERATIVE, 
GEORGE W. Rurrix, Manager. 

Whereas the present daylight savings plan 
is definitely detrimental to agriculture and 
dairying; and 

Whereas the winning of the war is depend- 
ent upon an efficient food-production pro- 
gram: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the annual meeting of the 
Consolidated Badger Cooperative, held on this 
2d day of March 1943, go on record as favor- 
ing an immediate return to standard time; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Gov. Walter Goodland, 
the proper assemblymen and State senators, 
the Honorable Roserr M. La FOLLETTE, the 
Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, and the proper 
Representatives in the lower House of Con- 
gress. 


Increase of Pay of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction 
that I note so many gentlemen rising in 
their seats in favor of passage of the so- 
called post-office employees bill, H. R. 
1366. While the additional cost will run 
from $60,000,000 to $80,000,000, I believe 
these men are entitled to this increase as 
I feel we have no more loyal and sincere 
men in the Government service than 
those in the Post Office Department. It 
is indeed gratifying that of all the gen- 
tlemen that have arisen none have had 
a Single word to say against the Post- 
master General’s administration of the 
Post Office Department except one gen- 
tleman who stated that if we could in- 
crease the second-class postage rate this 
appropriation would not be necessary. 
However, I doubt whether we would have 
more than a very few gentlemen voting 
to increase the second-class rate. 

As I understand, the postal workers 
have received no increase in pay since 
1925. Certainly they should be paid ade- 
quately for their splendid service, espe- 
cially in the light of the increased cost 
of living, and I trust this pending bill 
(H. R. 1366) will be enacted into law as 
speedily as possible, 
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Pay-As-You-Go Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A, GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
John H. Crider on taxation from the New 
York Times of last Sunday: 


Pay-As-You-Go Taxes LEFT To FULL HOUSE— 
Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE FIRM ON DE- 
DUCTION-FROM-SOURCE PLAN 


(By John H. Crider) 


WASHINGTON, March 13.—The objective of 
pay-as-you-go taxation died this week as far 
as a majority of the House Ways and Means 
Committee was concerned, but for the public 
and for many Members of the House and 
Senate it was still very much alive. 

President Roosevelt joined the opposition 
on Friday when at his press conference he 
attacked the original pay-as-you-go plan of 
Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, as partial to the rich. 
The President repeated the thesis of Ran- 
dolph Paul, Treasury General Counsel, who 
some weeks ago advanced before the Ways 
and Means Committee the theory that can- 
celation of the liability on 1942 income au- 
tomatically lost to the Treasury an “asset” of 
close to $10,000,000,000, which is the esti- 
mated yield on the 1942 income of individ- 
uals, 

RUML PLAN VIEW 

Ruml supporters in the meantime have 
pointed out that so far as current income is 
concerned the Treasury would gain prob- 
ably $3,000,000,000, the estimated excess of 
the tax yleld on 1943 income over the yield 
on 1942 income and that the only loss to 
the Treasury would be upon the death of 
individuals who would then have 1 less year’s 
taxes to pay. The latter situation could be 
remedied in several ways, Ruml supporters 
emphasized, but the committee preferred not 
to act on the cancelation proposal, which 
is concededly the only immediate way of 
getting taxpayers on a current basis. 

The thing that was new in the tax situa- 
tion this week was the novel plan “approved 
in principle” by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on Friday to grant incentive discounts 
of from 1 to 4 percent to taxpayers who paid 
taxes during the year preceding their due 
date. 

Not only was this something brand new to 
American tax methods, but many a Ruml 
supporter shook his head and remarked in 
effect, “So this is the scheme of a committee 
that does not want to aid the rich?” Who, 
these questioners ask, would receive most 
benefit from the discount plan but the indi- 
viduals who are financially fortunate enough 
to be able to qualify for the discounts? 


THE PROSPECT 


With the President in his Budget message 
calling for simplified taxation, and in view 
of the strong support in the House for the 
Carison bill embodying a modified version of 
the Ruml plan, it appeared likely that the 
Ways and Means Committee might ultimately 
find matters taken out of its hands. 

The 9 out of the 25 members of the Ways 
and Means Committee who voted against the 
committee’s plan immediately issued a state- 


ment in support of the Carison bill in which 
they declared of the committee’s action: 
“The mountain labored and brought forth a 
mouse.“ JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., leader of the 
House Republicans, promptly stated that he 
would meet with his supporters on Monday 
to organize backing for the Carlson bill. 

“They'll know they've been in a fight,” he 
remarked of the opposition. 

CARLSON'S PLAN 

As matters stand at week end the pay-as- 
you-go controversy has simmered down to 
these alternatives: 

The bill of Representative CARLSON, Kan- 
sas Republican, original sponsor of the Ruml 
plan in the House, provides that rather than 
cancel the 1942 tax liability for everyone, as 
Mr. Rumi proposed, persons making more 
than $20,000 a year would pay in 1943 on the 
income of either 1942 or 1943, whichever 
was higher. All others would pay on 1943 
income, being relieved of the 1942 obligation. 
The return filed on Monday (the first 1943 
quarterly date) would be regarded as a tenta- 
tive or presumptive return on 1943 income, 
with provision made for corrections. In- 
come tax collections would be by a 20-percent 
withholding tax commencing July 1, and only 
those whose income was derived from sources 
other than salaries or wages would continue 
to pay quarterly installments. Exemptions 
based on those in the 1942 Revenue Act 
would be applied at the source, plus 10 per- 
cent for allowable deductions (charity, etc.), 
so that the amount withheld would be only 
from income above the allowed exemptions 
and deductions. 


WAYS AND MEANS PROPOSALS 


The plan thus far announced as approved, 
“tentatively” or otherwise, by a majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee, would in- 
clude a 20-percent withholding tax effective 
July 1, but would cancel no part of the tax 
liability on income of either 1942 or 1943. 

The withholding tax differs from that of 
the Carlson bill mainly in that two exemption 
rates are applied—the $624 exemption of the 
Victory tax to 3 percent of the taxable in- 
come, and the 1942 Revenue Act exemptions 
(including the 10 percent for deductions) to 
17 percent. Taxpayers would pay all four 
of their instalments on 1942 income during 
1943 if their income is from nonsalary or wage 
sources or if their liability greatly exceeds 
that collected by the withholding taxes. 

Salary and wage earners would have their 
withholding tax applied to the remaining 
half of their 1942 liability beginning July 1. 
Under the incentive scheme taxpayers would 
be encouraged by discounts of from 1 to 4 
percent to pay taxes ahead of time so as to 
make themselves current, On any part of 
the tax due in 1944 that the taxpayer paid 
before June 15, 1943, he would get a 3-percent 
reduction, on any part of it paid before Sep- 
tember 15 he would get 2 percent, and on 
any part of it paid before December 15 he 
would get 1 percent. 

Next year he could get a 4-percent reduc- 
tion on any part of the tax due in 1945 that 
he paid before March 15, 1944. The only tax- 
payers who would immediately get on a cur- 
rent collection basis under the committee 
plan are about 4,000,000 persons estimated to 
have had no taxable income in 1942, but who 
will be earning such income during the cur- 
rent year. 

Beginning in 1944, persons with nonwage 
or salary income would have their choice of 
paying the entire tax due in the current year 
in a single payment on the date of filing their 
return or of paying it in monthly instal- 
ments throughout the year. Consideration 
is being given to moving the date for filing 
returns up to February or January. 
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The Chrysler Tank Arsenal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the text 
of a transcribed broadcast delivered by 
me over radio stations WSOO, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and WMAM, Marinette, 
Wis., March 14, on the subject of the 
Chrysler tank arsenal: 


Last week I told you briefly about the op- 
erations of the Detroit tank automotive cen- 
ter and promised to take you this week for a 
mental trip through the great Chrysler tank 
arsenal. Possibly this name is misleading be- 
cause the arsenal itself and all its equipment 
is owned by Uncle Sam rather than the Chrys- 
ler organization, but it is that great peace- 
time automotive organization that has been 
charged with the responsibility of operating 
this huge arsenal, 

As one approaches this arsenal—some 10 
miles north of the heart of Detroit—he sees 
scores of these huge 32-ton tanks galloping 
around a huge muddy field, in and out of 
holes, up and down hills, stopping, starting, 
turning, and darting hither and yon. On in- 
quiry he is told that they are on their shake- 
down runs. Later after you have had the 
experience of riding in one, you agree that 
shake-down is not a misnomer. I know that 
from personal experience, although I confess 
that at the end of my trip I thought it was 
your Congressman rather than the tank that 
had been taken for a shake-down trip. 

You recall that last week I told you how the 
Chrysler tank arsenal came into being. Lt. 
Gen. William S. Knudsen, who was then in 
complete charge of our war-production pro- 
gram summoned to a conference the heads of 
the Chrysler organization and laid before 
them hundreds of pounds of blueprints which 
he told them represented the design details 
of a tank. They were asked to study them, 
determine whether or not they could build 
them and in what quantities they could be 
built and what facilities were needed for the 
construction of a given number. Within a 
few days, Chrysler came back with its answer. 
The Chrysler tank arsenal was laid out, land 
purchased and construction started and just 
7 months later—even before the initial build- 
ing construction had been completed—the 
first tank rolled off the production line. 

Now, if you will let your imagination fol- 
low me, I will take you for a quick trip 
through this mammoth war plant. After you 
have gone down the line of a retinue of armed 
guards at the gate and given your pedigree 
and satisfied them that you are not a sub- 
versive element in our Nation, you are 
whisked by car clear down to the end of the 
huge buildings and then you alight from the 
ear and start your long walk down the pro- 
duction lines. 

Your first stop is in the spare-parts depart- 
ment, and you are told that for every tank 
that is sent overseas almost a duplicate tank, 
in all of its intricate knocked-down parts, 
goes along as being necessary for mainte- 
nance of this tank in combat at the front. 
Thousands upon thousands of individual 
parts and assembled parts are being coated 
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with oil or grease to protect their highly pol- 
ished surfaces against the ravages of salt- 
water spray, desert sands, and hot suns. They 
are then individually packed and hermeti- 
cally sealed in coated paper containers and 
then in heavy paper cartons, and finally lit- 
erally sealed by tar in heavy wooden shipping 
containers. You learn why all this meticu- 
lous care is taken in the packaging of these 
spare parts as you continue your inspection 
trip and realize the almost watch-making pre- 
cision with which these huge, lumbering 
tanks are constructed, and you remember 
there are neither time nor facilities at the 
front to make spare parts—they must be on 
hand and ready for immediate replacement. 

Then as you go on down the subassembly 
production lines, you see the various parts 
of various sections of the tank being as- 
‘sembled into larger component units, You 
are amazed to see the exacting precision with 
which the transmission gears are assembled, 
for instance, assembled to very much finer 
tolerances than is the transmission gear in 
the highest-priced automobile you can find. 
Perhaps ycu appreciate the difficulty and the 
cost attendant to the manufacture of a tank 
when you witness the machining of the huge 
ball-bearing container rings and the race 
rings upon which will revolve the - fighting 
turret of the tank. Here you see a huge, 
extremely hard and tough steel ring, 72 
inche; in diameter, being machined, ground, 
and polished to receive the hundreds and 
hundreds of ball bearings upon which the 
huge turret is mounted. 

Bear in mind, this turret weighs several 
tons and yet when it is all assembled it moves 
with the precision of clockwork. For one 
who has. been used to occasional travels 
through the ordinary machine shops, you are 
immediately impressed with the tremen- 
dously heavy equipment needed to machine 
this very tough steel going into the tank 
parts. You have but to look to the cutting 
tools and the tremendous heavy jigs, with 
which all of the tank parts are held, to ap- 
preciate what a difficult machine tooling job 
the entire tank mechanism calls for; and yet, 
perhaps, you are further amazed to see that 
in the final operation of machining this 
heavy 72-inch ring, one man is putting the 
final mirror-like polish on the ball-bearing 
rece with a piece of the finest emery paper 
held in his bare hands. And then, as you 
go on down the assembly line you notice that 
as each part is assembled and tested the 
various parts go into movement by the 
slightest pressure of one finger, illustrating 
the mechanical perfection demanded in the 
construction of these huge lumbering tanks. 

Then as you go on down the line, you 
notice the exceptionally accurate gear-cut- 
ting operations and the heat treating of the 
gears and other parts by the most ingenious 
methods and in long batteries of huge electric 
furnaces. And then you turn the corner and 
start down the final assembly line. Here 
you see the huge tank bodies in the form of 
fairly rough castings and forgings being put 
into the largest and heaviest machine tocls 
that I think I have ever had the pleasure of 
seeing. Words fail me to describe to you their 
over-all size or the tremendously heavy cut- 
ting tools used in these delicate machine 
operations. You are even more amazed when 
you realize that all of this tremendously 
heavy work, operating with armor-hardened 
steels. is still carried out to a perfection and 
to much closer tolerances than the automo- 
tive industry has heretofore used in, the 
manufacture of our highly efficient automo- 
biles. Automotive perfection in the post- 
war world will be the fruit of this wartime 
precision and technique. 

And now the tank begins to take form as 
the chassis are started down one of the five 
final assembly production lines which are 
over one-half mile in length; and it is a 
beautiful sight to witness these five pro- 
duction lines from an overhead point of view 


as you go from station to station watching 
the various parts of the subassemblies being 
put in their final resting place; and even- 
tually you come to the end of the line where 
in one of the final maneuvers you see the 
huge cranes pick up a roll of steel caterpillar 
tread and permit it to unroll in a fashion 
which reminds you of an elephant unrollihg 
his trunk after he has just eaten a snoutful 
of peanuts. And, incidentally, this same 
huge overhead crane, by a very ingenious 
maneuver, holds the caterpillar tread over the 
driving gears and roller trunnions, and holds 
it in place until the mechanics can clip the 
ends of the tread together. Then if you are 
still as foolish as I was, you will accept the 
invitation to ride in one of these tanks. Of 
course, your trip would not be complete un- 
less you actually did find out in some small 
measure what our boys are up against when 
they are actually traveling in one of these 
tanks for keeps. 

Naturally, every tank as it comes off the 
line goes through this shake-down run, over 
scores of miles, while being driven by Chrysler 
tank test drivers and mechanics, before it is 
finally driven again and reinspected by the 
Government's own test drivers before it is 
accepted and brought in for final painting 
and shipment. 

And so your host dresses you in a suit of 
white coveralls, pulls a helmet over your head 
and clamps a big pair of goggles over your 
eyes, and then you realize you are not as 
young as you used to be when you start to 
climb into this mammoth elephant. But 
you finally get in through the top of the 
turret and then you stand up on the tank 
captain’s sponge rubber cushioned seat and 
rest yourself on another little cushion about 
8 inches in diameter so your head and 
shoulders stick out of the turret and then if 
you are smart you take the advice of the 
driver and hang on. All around you the 
turret ring is heavily padded by sponge rub- 
ber but you soon learn, when the tank starts 
galloping across the rough field, that the 
driver knew whereof he spoke when he sug- 
gested you hang on. True, the ring is padded 
but so are Joe Louis’ fists when he is in the 
ring. It is my considered opinion that the 
tank and Joe Louis both swing about the 
same blow at the kidneys when you are rid- 
ing where I was. 

After I got through my shake-down trip 
of about 30 minutes and we came hack to 
the test floor, I crawled down inside this 
turret. The white enamel paint job is won- 
derful inside that turret, but I wondered just 
how a man of my size could maneuver him- 
self to get even reasonably comfortable in 
that confined space. Imagine my chagrin 
when I was reminded that three men fight 
in that same little dungeon and in addition 
there are scores of good-sized shells and ma- 
chine-gun ammunition and radio equip- 
ment and other appurtenances of battle that 
likewise have to get into that same cramped 
space. Frankly, I did not try to climb into 
the driver’s seat, because I could not get 
through that hatch, although I am told it is 
reasonably comfortable after you get in. 

Your reaction would be the same as mine 
after having made one of these trips. The 
Tank Corps needs young men, hardened 
young athletes; nobody else could begin to 
take the physical beating that goes with 
service in the Tank Corps, even on the proving 
ground and I can imagine what it must be 
in the heat and on the sands of the African 
desert. I take my hat off to the boys of 
the Tank Corps. They have a real job on 
their hands, but in saying that it is also my 
firm conviction that we are giving them out 
of the Chrysler tank arsenal and out of the 
many other plants building the same or 
similar tanks, the finest piece of heavy equip- 
ment and the finest product of American 
mechanical genius that we can provide. 
These tanks will surpass anything that Hitler 
can provide any day. 
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In conclusion let me remind you of two 
things. First, you will be amazed to learn 
that these tanks are not actually being built 
at the Chrysler tank arsenal. True, much 
work was being done in the construction of 
those tanks, but primarily the job there was 
one of assembly. The big job in the manu- 
facture of those tanks at the Chrysler arsenal 
was being done by 4,571 separate subcontrac- 
tors all over the Nation, which are pouring 
into that assembly line the parts needed to 
give me my ride. I repeat that 4,571 subcon- 
tractors are represented and that one fact 
alone illustrates why it was necessary for 
General Knudsen to dump the problem of 
building tanks into the laps of organizations 
such as Chrysler, because they knew where 
to turn to find the subcontractors who could 
build those component parts and so when 
I hear complaints from back home that this 
man and that man is not permitted to put 
his small plant into war production and can- 
not obtain a contract, then my answer must 
of necessity be that it is possibly due to the 
fact that he himself has not exercised suf- 
ficient sales ability to secure a subcontract 
from one of the multitude of larger contrac- 
tors in this Nation to whom we turned in 
our time of peril to organize for and complete 
the final assembly of our fighting equip- 
ment. No Member of Congress can find those 
subcontracts for him. He must—as ever in 
the past—sell his own product and his own 
facilities. 

And lastly, I was very much concerned by 
the fact which I mentioned last week that 
there was most conclusive evidence not only 
at the Chrysler plant but elsewhere that our 
big difficulty today is getting this equipment 
to the fighting fronts. We can produce—we 
are producing—it faster than the enemy can 
destroy it, Our big job is one of getting our 
matériel of war to the fighting fronts. 


Rock of Ages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Talladega Daily Home: 

ROCK OF AGES 

Several score Negro children, totally blind, 
stand massed before a building, huddled close 
against the bite of a frigid wind. 

The bus pulls into the school yard, stops, 
and there are the first quick movements to- 
ward the front as the doors swing open. Then 
the men on the bus catch a sound that rises 
above the wind. They stop and listen. 

“Rock of Ages . 

The words come clearly. The music holds 
the ancient rhythm * * * the shading 
of notes that belongs exclusively to the Ne- 

* * * the shadows of old sorrows. 

But it holds, too, an ancient faith, a faith 
of childlike simplicity in a personal God over 
yonder somewhere who understands, and who 
will bring the light to darkened eyes after a 
while. . 

<o eL e cleft formes STESEN 

The buzz of conversation has stopped com- 
pletely, and men step gently, quiet as they 
move out of the bus for better hearing. 

„ © * Jet me hide myself in Thee.” 

Without being conscious of what they are 
doing, several of the men begin singing the 
hymn, softly, almost under their breath. 
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The song moves along, with one clear so- 
prano voice rising magnificently, 

“+ +» * In my hand no price I bring. 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.” 

There was no thought of the deliberately 
dramatic in the minds of those who arranged 
that welcome for the members of the legis- 
lative committee who visited the School for 
Negro Deaf and Blind. 

But several eyes were wet as the legislators 
moved on to inspect the buildings. 

In the rush of state affairs, in the tumult 
of a world gone mad with war, it had re- 
mained for blind Negro children to bring the 
solemn reassurances of a God who is greater 
than war and more enduring than the ever- 
lasting hills, 


Food for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 

oho, I include the following letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 15, 1943. 

_ My Dear Mr. Dirmonp: In response to your 
letter and telephone call of March 12, I give 
you tne facts in regard to the emergency 
food supplies for northern and western Alas- 
ka referred to in an article which appeared 
in the Seattle Post Intelligencer of March 6 
and which has been quoted in dispatches by 
the United Press and the Associated Press. 
The facts from our records as compared with 
the allegations are as follows: 

The quantities landed at Nome were: 


quantities. figures 
Butter 162 350 
Toilet tissue. 13 78 
Coffee 62 173 
Mie a eee SA DS 420 503 
SSS 41 89 
Dried eggs 25 78 
Rolled oats.. 62 108 
Vinegar None 5, 160 
Salad oil None 78 
S None 70 
Salmon (Nulato) cases. None 150 


No pears, salad oil, or vinegar were dis- 
charged at Nome. No salmon was sent to 
Nulato or any other point along the lower 
Yukon River. 

There were 162 tons of butter landed at 
Nome, the greater part of which was imme- 
diately put into storage at Lomen Commer- 
cial Co.’s warehouse. A small portion was 
temporarily stacked on the platform out- 
side of the warehouse pending such time as 
the commodities could be shifted to make 
room for it in the warehouse. 

The article states that Alaskans say the 
quantity of food shipped was not needed. 
It was needed in the same sense that emer- 
gency food in a plane is needed. It is there 
to provide against an emergency and to 
prevent the possibility of hardship and star- 
vation should the normal means of trans- 
portation or supply be cut off by enemy 
action or by disaster of any kind. The sup- 
ply of food at Nome was not for the 400 
people of Nome alone but for the civilian 
population of 7 large districts of west- 
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ern and northern Alaska which are nor- 
mally cut off from the source of supply for 
9 months of the year because of natural 
weather conditions. The food was ordered 
by the Washington office of the Civilian Food 
Reserve by Mr. Paul Gordon, who is thor- 
oughly familiar with Alaska, and the storing 
of the food was supervised by Mr. Harold 
W. Snell, of the Alaska Railroad, whose ex- 
perience in Alaska extends over the past 10 
years, and who spent over 3 months in 
Alaska in immediate charge of the opera- 
tions. All of the supplies requiring warm 
storage were placed in that type of storage, 
and those requiring only dry storage were 
placed in buildings meeting that require- 
ment, 

The food reserve is a joke probably only 
to those who are unfamiliar with all of the 
details and who have believed the canards 
which have been circulated by people ignor- 
ant of the true situation and purpose. To 
all those understanding people in Alaska who 
of necessity must remain in remote and 
threatened places throughout the long winter 
the emergency food supplies are looked upon 
as a foresighted project, 

In Galena, also mentioned in the story, all 
food requiring warm storage was placed in 
heated quarters. Because of lack of storage 
space the food requiring dry storage was 
stored under tarpaulin, a practice that is not 
unusual at this time with the Army and 
other organizations, 

It is unfortunate that such misinformation 
as that appearing in the Post-Intelligencer 
should have received such wide circulation 
and should have caused you and other Mem- 
bers of Congress so much unnecessary work 
answering inquiries brought about by news- 
paper readers believing all that is reported 
by the press. 

I would appreciate it if you would see to 
it that the true facts in regard to this matter 
are brought out. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. ICKES, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Hon. ANTHONY J. DIMOND, 7 
House of Representatives. 


Creation of a Pharmacy Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Congress the following me- 
morial, 
Campbell, of Missoula County, from the 
Montana State Senate. I have felt for 
some time that the graduate pharmacists 
in both the Army and Navy have not been 
treated fairly and I urge that their just 
status be accorded them through the es- 
tablishment of a pharmacy corps. Grad- 
uate pharmacists receive sound training 
in our higher educational institutions and 
have the technical qualifications which 
entitle them to commissioned rank in our 
armed forces. We, in Montana, have sent 
an exceptionally large number of phar- 
macists into the service and we are ex- 


introduced by Senator John 
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tremely proud of their records and 
ability. I should like to urge that their 
training be recognized and that they be 
given tie positions to which, as a maiter 
of right, they are entitled. 
Senate Memorial 2 
Senate memorial to the Congress of the 
United States, requesting the enactment cf 
Senate bill 216 and House bill 977, now 
pending before Congress, creating a Phar- 
macy Corps in the armed service 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled: } 
Whereas there is now pending in Congress 
Senate bill 216 and House bill 977, known as 
the Pharmacy Corps Act, providing for a co- 
ordination of the activities of thousands of 
registered pharmacists now engaged in the 
armed service of the Nation; and 
Whereas the sponsors of this legislation 
maintain that the formation of the pharmacy 
corps will accelerate and coordinate the 
prompt and efficient dispensing of emergency 
medicines on the battlefields, as well as co- 
ordinating research activities; and 
Whereas Montana has an exceptionally 
large number of pharmacists in the armed 
service who favor the creation of this corps: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Montana, That Congress be requested to take 
appropriate action for the passage of the 
pending acts creating a pharmacy corps; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of the Senate 
of the State of Montana to the President of 
the United States, the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee, the House Military Affairs 
Committee, and to the Honorable B. K. 
WHEELER and the Honorable James E. Murray, 
United States Senators from Montana, and to 
the Honorable James E. O'Connor and the 
Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, Congressmen 
from Montana. 
Ernest T. EATON, 
President of the Senate, 
CLAUDE J. MCALLISTER, $ 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Ten Senators Picked To Cook Up World 
Utopia a la New Deal 
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or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
George Rothwell Brown: 


Ten Senators Picken To Coox Ur Wonko 
UTOPIA A LA New DEAL 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 

The Senate has met the challenge of the 
Utepian dreamers who are thinking up a 
world-wide New Deal for the post-war years, 
by setting up a committee of its own through 
the medium of which, it is hoped, the Con- 
gress of the United States will have the last 
word as to what is to be the destiny of the 
United States. 

A group of Senators resolved upon this step 
some weeks ago when Henry WALL‘cE began 
scattering blueprints of an international 
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dreamland which obviously could be financed 
only by the American people. 


SENATOR GEORGE'S IDEA 


Their idea took shape a few days ago when, 
under the inspiration of Senator WALTER F. 
Grorce (D.), of Georgia, the Senate created 
a special committee of 10 to consider, and to 
report from time to time to the Senate 
thereon, the various problems that will come 
from the ending of the war. 

Vice President WALLACE may be an idealist 
when it comes to supplying a quart of milk 
a day to the Hottentot, or instructing the 
bushmen of the Congo Basin in the intri- 
cacies of the differential calculus, but he is no 
idealist when it comes to appointing a Senate 
committee that might conceivably awaken 
him from one of his socialistic nightmares. 

The Vice President was obliged under sena- 
torial courtesy to make Senator GEORGE the 
chairman of this special committee and he 
did so. But he also did the best job of com- 
mittee packing that he could in selecting the 
other nine members. 


WALLACE PICKS NEW DEALERS 


‘These include the rubber-stamp Democratic 
Senate leader, “Dear ALBEN” BARKLEY, of Ken- 
tucky; the No. 1 New Deal “yes man,” CLAUDE 
Perper, of Florida; the eminent new dealer 
from Arizona, Cart Haypzn; along with Sena- 
tors JoserH C. O’MAnoney, of Wyoming; and 
Scorr Lucas, of Illinois—these on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

The Republicans are: Senators McNary, of 
Oregon, who will be very busy most of the 
time as Republican leader of the Senate; 
VANDENBERG, Of Michigan; AUSTIN, of Ver- 
mont; and Tart, of Ohio. 

The make-up of this committee means that 
in most instances it will require the strength 
of character of Senator Grorce and his cour- 
age and intellectual ability to carry the thing 
through. He will probably be able to do it, 
although it is regrettable that under the 
rules of the Senate the Vice President had 
the power to name a committee, one of the 
chief functions of which will be to examine 
and pass upon his own fantastic schemes in 
that land of make-believe in which he loves 
to dwell. 

GOOD MEN OVERLOOKED 


Senator GEORGE will have a difficult but not 
impossible task in commanding a majority of 
his committee. It is a pity that on it there 
could not be Byrp, of Virginia; Typrncs, of 
Maryland, CLARK, of Missouri, and a few other 
Senators of established reputation for ability 
to keep their feet on the ground and their 
minds out of the clouds. 

O'MAHONEY, of Wyoming, may again do 
the country a great service commensurate 
with that which he did in 1937. It will be 
recalled that he was the authority of the 
devastating report from the Senate Judiciary 
Committee which damned the court-packing 
plan beyond all hope of redemption. 

This committee is created in the very nick 
of time. The theorists, the dreamers, and 
the planners are about to move in on us on 
all fronts, international and domestic. In 
fact, they started moving in last week when 
the President sent to the Capitol the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board’s volumi- 
nous treatise on a permanent new deal for 
America. 

BLUEPRINT OF UTOPIA 

Soon the planners will be assembling from 
the four corners of the earth to draw a blue- 
print of the world to be which is not yet 
saved from the enemy. 

With the material he has, Senator Grorce 
will probably be able to do a fine job, even 
if it takes minority reports from his commit- 
tee to get the unbiased, unvarnished, and 
uncontaminated facts before the Senate and 
the American people. 


Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter on farm problems as presented 
by one of my constituents, Mr. J. H. 
Keilman, of Barnesville, Pa., and my 
reply thereto. 

It is not my practice to take this ac- 
tion on many occasions, but Mr. Keil- 
man’s communication on our current 
farm problems is written by a practical 
farmer, whose age and wisdom is re- 
flected in his suggestions with the sin- 
cerity of purpose that is symbolic of the 
patriotism that pervades the homes of 
our American farmers. I respectfully 
submit Mr. Keilman’s letter for your 
thoughtful and serious consideration: 


BARNESVILLE, PA., March 1943. 
Hon. Ivor D. FENTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Fenton: I feel it my duty to 
write to you so you may know how we farm- 
ers feel about things as they are going on 
in Washington at this time. Really I can- 
not see how we farmers can do the impos- 
sible things they expect from us; we know 
by experience that we cannot grow the large 
crops asked for under these conditions of 
shortage of experienced farm hands. It is 
entirely out of the question to do the work 
with inexperienced heip. We have tried it 
out, and while they think they are helping, 
they are really in the way of a real active 
farmer. A few years ago two men (coal 
miners) in return for a favor wanted to help 
us to haul in hay, so they grabbed our hay 
forks and started to load the wagon, so one 
of us had to go to the barn and get and use 
the manure forks which have too short 
handles and square shoulders unsuitable for 
pitching hay. Naturally my boys and I had 
to wait on these men poking around in 
front of us. These men really were work- 
ing hard from lack of experience, and, being 
miners, not used to the heat of the sun. 
Naturally they were sweating and thought 
they were helping us a lot, yet they were 
hindering us, but courtesy kept us from 
telling them, so after 1 hour of patience with 
them we decided our load was large enough 
and took it to the barn, which was a great 
relief to our would-be helpers, Then we 
thanked them for their kindness and to our 
great satisfaction they were off. (Thank 
goodness.) Then my two boys and I went 
out for another load almost again as big as 
the one they helped us load and loaded it in 
half an hour besides going to two fields for it. 

That is an illustration of how these soft and 
inexperienced men can and will hinder farm 
work. And the idea of city women and chil- 
dren as farm workers is still more silly. We 
farmers simply cannot afford to let such 
people (not helpers) to try to operate our 
expensive and now very precious farm ma- 
chinery. Rather we will be compelled to put 
all these valuable machines into the ma- 
chine sheds, lock the doors, and let them 
there for the duration so that our real help, 
when and if they come back, will have them 
in at least as good condition as they left them. 
Price ceilings are useless. During the last 
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war I had an example of how they work when 
food becomes scarce. I had a customer who 
insisted on having 1 dozen of fresh eggs 
a week. The price then was 60 cents a 
dozen, and I could only spare one-half dozen 
to each customer, as I wanted to be fair and 
share up. But he said never mind about the 
other fellow, here is $1, give me the dozen, 
and that same spirit is beginning to show 
up again. With people earning big money 
for short hours, and farmers working long 
and hard hours for starvation ceiling prices, 
can you blame the farmer for taking the 
money when the taking is good? That will 
be the beginning of inflation and it will 
not be started by the farmer, either, as they 
would have us believe. Neither will incentive 
payments to farmers help, as these payments 
will only be made to a few favorites and the 
average real farmer will get nothing. The 
only thing that will really do the trick is 
to leave all the real farmers and their help 
on the farms. Give them the necessary fer- 
tilizer and machinery, and let them make 
their own plans, as they know every inch of 
their soil and know how to manage it. They 
usually are good weather prophets and know 
what to expect, and plan accordingly. The 
right thing to do will be to let the law of 
supply and demand operate. The farmer will 
soon encugh stop growing the crops that do 
not pay because they are not in demand. 
And with every industrial worker having 
plenty of money now they can afford to pay 
a fair price for food now, rather than to pay 
a public debt of $100,000,000 incentive pay- 
ment money during the worst depression the 
world has ever known that is sure to follow 
this war. * 

Victory gardens? Yes. They sound good 
over the radio, and look good in the news- 
papers. But there is a big difference between 
theory and practice, and should only be at- 
tempted by people who know how. Mr. R. P. 
Kester, in Pennsylvania Farmer of February 
27, 1943, says: “I was assigned the duty of 
inspecting some of these gardens during the 
other war. A few showed signs of care and 
skill and were creditable to the gardeners. 

“But in every such case I found that the 
worker had originally been raised in the 
country or had farm experience. Most of 
them were attempted on poor soil, lacked 
proper cultivation, or showed the inexpe- 
rience of the would-be gardener. Some had 
been planted with care and energy. But the 
interest died out when the hot weather came, 
and allowed to become patches of weeds. 
Seeds were wasted and fertilizer lost in thou- 
sands of cases.” 

What a shame to ration the real experienced 
farmer on seed, fertilizer, and machinery and 
have it wasted by those lacking experience, 
even though they have the best of inten- 
tions. They had better buy Victory bonds 
with that money. 

Revelations, sixth chapter, eighth verse, 
says: “And power was given unto them over 
the fourth part of the earth to kill with the 
sword and with hunger.” Imagine, if you 
can, a more pitiful and heart-rending picture 
than an innocent child asking its mother for 
bread and the mother has none to give. And 
how can a kind and merciful God answer 
our “Give us this day our daily bread” peti- 
tions when the farmers are not allowed to 
keep on working in His vineyard. It is high 
time that this foolish political bungling in 
Washington is stopped, and that the would- 
be advisers to farmers get down to basic 
facts. Farmers are the most patriotic of all 
classes. They work longest hours for the 
least pay. They never go on strike, and they 
do not want subsidies. The late President 
Calvin Coolidge said: “Let the farmers alone; 
they know their own business better than 
anyone else.” And he was right. We do 
know our business, and know how to do cur 
work, and would be at the same disadvantage 
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in the factories and coal mines as are thos? 
men on farms. Being a farmer and now 
past 72 years of age, naturally I am writing 
from the standpoint of an experienced farmer, 
and while this may seem to you as a plea 
for the young farmers, I have no apology to 
offer. As everybody knows, or should know, 
that the farmer is the only man on earth that 
can supply the food without which all life 
would soon be extinct, and unless these young 
farmers are left on the farms to plant and 
cultivate the crops there will be no earthly 
use in sending any kind of help to harvest 
the crops—there will be none to harvest. 

Please think these things over carefully and 
earnestly, and talk it over with other Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, or give them this 
letter to read, as I cannot write to them all 
as I do not have a typewriter. It takes 
quite some time to make a number of copies 
of a letter like this. Honestly, this is not 
a letter of selfish interest for farmers. As a 
rule, the real farmer has the interest of all 
humanity at heart. He is naturally so, as 
his work is in God's beautiful nature, where 
hope and faith in God for His blessings on 
our work is our earnest prayer. 


Respectfully yours, 
J. H. Kerman. 


Marcu 13, 1943. 
Mr. J. H. KEILMAN, 
Barnesville, Pa. 

Dear Mr. KEILMAN: I received your letter of 
recent date with reference to the problems 
that are faced by the farmer. 

I carefully noted the contents of your com- 
munication and want you to know that I am 
wholeheartedly in accord with your views. 

The farmer understands his problems and 
should be left to work them out to the best 
advantage. In this respect, as you stated, the 
farmer must have experienced help, and I 
agree with you that experienced farm work- 
ers should be left at their duties so that an 
adequate supply of foodstuffs will be guaran- 
teed to our armed forces and civilian popu- 
lace. 

As you know, a number of bills on the sub- 
ject about which you have written are pend- 
ing action in Congress and some are expected 
to be called up in the near future. 

You have my assurance that when any leg- 
islation on agriculture is called up in the 
House for action it will have my most serious 
attention and consideration. I repeat that I 
am pleased to have your views, and most cer- 
tainly will present same to many of my col- 
leagues. 

Thanking you for your patriotic interest, 
and with all best personal wishes to you and 
yours, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ivor D. FENTON. 


Food Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an article appearing in the Boston 
Herald of February 28, 1943, and written 
by a very outstanding writer and Amer- 


ican, Bill Cunningham. The article is 
of importance and interest to all citizens, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Foop RATION BASED ON FALSE PREMISE—MIL- 
LIONS Use No Can Goons, WHOLE ARMY 
NEEDED TO Do PAPER WORK, 

(By Bill Cunningham) 

Our three major shortages, in order, have 
been rubber, petroleum products, and now 
food. The Japs are to blame for the first, 
the Nazi pig boats for the second, but we 
are squarely to blame for the new one. Dim- 
witted do-goodery beginning back with the 
days when Brother WaL.ace plowed under the 
pigs, and extending right down to, and in- 
cluding, the new directive on rationing is 
the prize boobocratic donkeyshine of them 
all, 

This is no protest against rationing. 


WARNING THAT IT JUST WON'T WORK 


As matters stand, it’s necessary. Whether 
the necessity could have been avoided by 
more intelligent and more practical han- 
dling is beside the point now. The ox is in 
the ditch. The thing to do is get him out. 

This is no protest against rationing, but 
it's a definite protest against the organiza- 
tional machinery of rationing and the type 
of reasoning that created the machinery. It's 
not alone a protest, but a warning that it 
won't work. It won't work because (1) it's 
stupid, and (2) because there aren't enough 
available people in the United States just to 
handle the necessary paper work. 

This thesis has nothing to do with the 
housewife and her new problems in points. 
Hers is the easiest part of the entire tangle, 
and, as confusing as this trading in what 
amounts to a new type of money may be to 
her for a while, her part will work if this 
background can be straightened out. 

I said “stupid.” I'm not trying to insult 
anybody, but how otherwise would you 
classify this: 

Everybody knows we've had, and have right 
now, a meat shortage in New England. It's 
been especially biting in the vicinity of 
Boston. There've been stories and rumors, 
some of them bitterly, unjustly and no 
doubt deliberately antiracial. There’ve been 
sinister whispers of mysterious black 
markets. 

PRICE SITUATION CALLED REAL TROUBLE 


These are byproducts, and mostly the 
bunk. 

The cold truth of the matter is that ceil- 
ing ‘prices on meat were set at the meat 
prices of March of last year. All of March 
last year was in Lent, and this, and espe- 
cially the city of Boston, is one of the 
largest and most devout Catholic communi- 
ties in the United States. Meat supplies and 
meat prices in the metropolitan area are 
lower then than at any other time of the 
year. 

Yet no regional allowances whatsoever 
were made by the “master minds.” Probably 
they are entirely unfamiliar with the local 
situation. But, at any rate, at the low, not 
the mean, were the prices thus frozen. 

The packing plants are still in business 
trying to make themselves a dollar. The 
temptation to them is to ship to regions where 
the frozen prices are higher. Big ones, such 
as Swift and Armour, try to take care of old 
customers, but one of them recently shipped 
12 carloads of beef to Boston—and lost $800 
per carload on the consignment. 

There’d be no black market here, and cer- 
tainly a lot more meat, if ceiling prices in 
Boston were increased to the level of those 
in Los Angeles or Chicago, or better, if it 
could be done without bankrupting the pack- 
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ing plants, the prices of Los Angeles and 
Chicago could be lowered to the Boston level. 

That particular item epitomizes the trouble 
with this entire rationing program, and shows 
where it’s certain to break down. 

Those who've drawn up the plan have 
moved upon the theory that every man, 
woman, and child in this great and regionally 
contradictory Nation eat the same things, 
the same amounts of the same things, and 
can do without the same things. That isn’t 
even true in the same community, but it’s 
definitely, basically, and fundamentally im- 
possible in terms of the Nation as a whole. 

Specifically, the plan, which housewives, 
grocers, restaurateurs, wholesalers, and man- 
ufacturers start wrestling with tomorrow, 
takes 57 percent of all processed foods and 
sets that aside for the armed forces and lend- 
lease. The other 43 percent is to be given the 
civilian population on the point-rationed 
basis. 


MILLIONS NEVER USE CANNED GOODS 


The directive is so big, so contradictory and 
so new that there are no authorities upon it 
as yet, but, figuring that armed forces mean 
armed forces, even if they are stationed in 
this country, and therefore will have to cut 
the civilian’s 43 percent, it means that every 
man, woman, and child in this country will 
have approximately 40 pounds of processed 
food a year, regardless of location, habit or 
circumstance, and not a pound more nor less. 

It’s completely generalized and standard- 

d 


What it forgets is that there are multiplied 
millions in the Southern States, Florida, 
California, the Rio Grande Valley and where- 
not, living where fresh fruits and vegetables 
are available the year round. There are sta- 
tistics to show that 90 percent of these peo- 
ple never have and never will use canned 
goods. 0 

This is an agricultural Nation. Almost all 
farm families grow much of their own food. 
They “put down” much of it for the winter, 
and will undoubtedly put down more now. 

Most of these two classes don’t want and 
won't use even a small percentage of any 
processed allotment. 

There are, however, other multiplied mil- 
lions who live upon processed foods almost 
entirely, and who can’t exist without them. 
These are the inhabitants of the crowded 
industrial areas, the big towns and cities, the 
workers in steel mills, shipyards, and defense 
plants. 

They have neither the time, the space nor 
the climate to grow their own. Yet there is 
no differentiation whatsoever between these 
different sorts of peoples and no allowance 
made for their differing needs nor desires. 
They all get the same, 40 pounds, the truck 
farmer in Florida, the shipyard worker in 
Portland, a babe newly born, and a husky 
man at hard labor. 

The plan is basically so wrong that it ac- 
tually takes food away from people who need 
it and gives it to those who don’t want it. 


RETURN OF BOOTLEGGING CONFUSION SEEN 

Unless it is changed, it will break down 
completely into a maze of confusion and 
bewilderment such as this Nation has never 
seen—the nearest approach to it being the 
bootlegging era of prohibition days. Ration 
points will be bootlegged. All sorts of evasions 
will ensue. There are more loopholes possible 
in the plan than any loyal citizen would care 
to call attention to publicly, but the entire 
conception is unfair, unworkable, and doomed 
to the chaos of general evasion, 

The bootlegging of liquor was bad enough. 
This will be worse because everybody needs 
food, whereas not everybody felt impelled to 
get drunk. 

That's the stupidity of the plan as it ap- 
plies to the individual, but you haven’t heard 
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& thing. If you're any good at deciphering 
the Rube Goldberg mechanical cartoons, may- 
be you can comprehend the following sketch 
of the machinery set up for the simple job 
of dispensing such food as is available, 

Beginning tomorrow, the housewife starts 
purchasing with points as well as with money. 
Nobody knows who figured out the points, 
nor upon what basis, but it looks as if the 
allowance will be about three average-sized 
cans per person per month. 

The retailer must duly take the points from 
her ration book as she buys, and he’s sup- 
posed to deposit them then in some bank with 
which he has opened a rationing checking ac- 
count. If he's a big dealer, he'll probably have 
one. If he isn't, he may not have. Opinion 
seems to conflict, as to whether banks can 
refuse this type of account, but the best in- 
formation currently available is that there'll 
probably be many little fellows who won’t be 
able to get accepted. 

But when the retailer buys his next sup- 
plies from the wholesaler, along with the 
money he must send a rationing check for 
the points involved. These are the points, of 
course, he’s collected from the housewives. 


JUST SO MUCH MORE BOGGLE-DE-BOTCHERY 


Here again is an illustration of how a 
pretty plan drawn by some beautiful dreamer 
in Washington without due allowance for re- 
gional or practical problems is just so much 
more boggle-de-botchery. ‘There'll still be 
shortages, undoubtedly, and at the source. 
Suppose the retailer orders five or six dif- 
ferent items, duly forwarding his rationing 
check. And suppose the wholesaler, with 
the best of intentions, is shy a few cases of 
any or all items and therefore can’t deliver. 

In that case he owes the retailer some 
points, and, according to the new law, he 
must immediately send the retailer his own 
rationing check for the points. If the re- 
tailer has a rationing checking account with 
some bank, he can turn the check in there, 
and the bank will have to do the extra paper 
work. If he hasn’t such an account, how- 
ever, the retailer has to go to his local ra- 
tioning board and stand around until he 
can turn in his returned points for a new 
certificate. 

This will tend to overburden the already 
overburdened rationing boards. You've un- 
doubtedly called upon a rationing board. 
How long did you have to wait? This man 
is supposed to be selling groceries, and he's 
probably short-handed at his store, with 
problems of delivery, gas, tires, and the rest, 
There's no profit in spending the day at the 
city hall, or the rationing office, trying to get 
his points back. And that doesn't mention 
the wear and tear upon him nervously and 
physically. 

But that’s not all for the retailer. 

At the end of the month he must take in- 
ventory of all his rationed goods and points 
on hand, report these, and likewise report in 
itemized detail all his purchases from whole- 
salers or other sources, the number of points 
involved in each transaction, and the date 
upon which each occurred. 

These are short-handed times, with many 
grocers and butchers working far into the 
night. I know one who died a short while 
ago, just as surely from overwork in a loyal 
effort to take care of his old customers as if 
the coroner had officially so certified. Who's 
going to do all this extra paper work and 
form filling? How many millions of Office of 
Price Administration help is it going to re- 
quire to check all this? And to what end? 

That’s just the retailer. 

There are others. 


RATIONED GOODS MAKE UNRATIONED ITEMS 


There is, for instance, the class of food 
handlers known in the trade as “industrials.” 
‘They are the bakers, the ice-cream manufac- 
turers, and others, often little fellows, who 
use rationed foods to make unrationed prod- 
ucts. That sounds complicated, but, for in- 


stance, canned apples are rationed, but apple 
pie isn’t. Therefore, the baker, using rationed 
sugar and apples, turns out a product in the 
unrationed category. 

He now is ordered to go to his local board 
and obtain Office of Price Administration 
Form Ri38, a formidable and complicated 
looking affair. On this he must itemize his 
purchases of last year in 4-month periods. 
Many of these are small operators, Italians, 
Swedes, or other honest and hard-working 
people in their little businesses for years. 
But they've never kept any such records and 
wouldn’t know what to do with them now if 
they had. 

In a similar category come the restaurants 
and institutions, even the jails. These get 
Office of Price Administration Form R137. 
This is about 3 feet long and must be made 
out in triplicate. On it must be reported in 
detail their December business, pounds served, 
persons serve, and dollars received. It must 
likewise include a complete inventory of sup- 
plies on hand as of midnight tonight, Feb- 

28. 

Hotels, restaurants, roadside stands, lunch 
carts, college fraternity houses, and all such 
come within this classification. No consid- 
eration is given in any of this to transient 
trade, which many of them depend upon. No 
provision is made for the floating population. 
Whether December was a good month or a 
bad month isn’t taken into account. It cer- 
tainly isn’t a typical month with many insti- 
tutions because it included the Christmas 
holidays, and with many schools and colleges, 
especially in this section, an extra long 
Christmas vacation, due to the fuel shortage. 

All this must be filed, however, within the 
next 10 days, or the places can purchase no 
processed foods whatsoever. This applies 
to Joe Greaseball's two-man diner as well as 
to the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. Many of the 
little fellows haven't any such records, and 
again, couldn't fill out this complicated form 
on a bet even if they had. 

From these Forms R138 and R137 the 
Office of Price Administration wil: then fig- 
ure out what supplies these businesses are 
henceforth entitled to. I have been over 
the a dozen times. I have figured 
it with a lawyer, a food man, and a college 
professor of mathematics. None can under- 
stand it, nor decode it, and I don’t believe the 
Office of Price Administration can. 

It appears that they plan either to multiply 
or to divide the dollars of business done by 
the meals served, or some such, throw in a 
mysterious factor, which is secret, and then 
multiply this with something else and from 
this they hope to figure whether the man’s 
inventory is justified. 

Curtailed supplies will drive many of these 
people out of business. Inability to cope 
with this paper work will swamp many of 
the rest. There probably aren't enough peo- 
ple in the armed forces to handle it all. One 
wholesaler tells me his firm figures it may 
be able to ride herd upon the various forms 
with the addition of 50 new clerks, but it 
isn't sure it won't need 100. This isn't rated 
as defense work. Where's the help to be 
found? 


FOOD INDUSTRY SHOULD HANDLE IT ALL 


I believe in constructive criticism, and 
here's the constructive suggestion: 

So far as the individual goes, the gasoline 
rationing pattern should be followed. In- 
stead of assuming that every person in the 
Nation uses the same amount and kind of 
food, let individuals state and prove their 
needs. At least give em a chance to tell 
the truth. Who wants food he can’t or 
won't eat? I wouldn't eat a can of beans if 
somebody gave me a thousand. 

As for all this elaborate bookkeeping and 
mathematical acrobatics, you'll have to ask 
Einstein. If I were running it, I'd call in 
the food people, say, “You are loyal Ameri- 
cans. You know food, and food distribu- 
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tion. You know regional needs and how 
they are handled. Here’s what we have. 
Please see that it reaches the right places 
and goes as far as it can. If you don’t, or 
can't, we'll have to try something else, but 
this, until further notice, gentlemen, is your 
patriotic service.” 
This present abracadabra is impossible. 


The Truth About MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Truth About MacArthur,” 
from the New Republic of December 28, 
last, written by Irving Brant, and an- 
other article from the New Republic of 
March 1 containing a letter from Joseph 
5 Harch, and the reply thereto by Mr. 

ant. 


There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


[From the New Republic of December 28, 
1942] 
THE TRUTH ABOUT MAC ARTHUR 

Anybody who discusses the question of a 
unified Pacific or far Pacific command with 
Army and Navy spokesmen in Washington 
will discover that they agree completely on 
one proposition: The Pacific area is rn oce- 
anic hemisphere in which the over-all strat- 
egy of the war is naval and the fighting is 
amphibious; therefore, if the command is 
centered in one man it must be given to a 
master of naval-air strategy. The Army, as 
its own high officers are the first to declare, 
plays a supporting role in a long war of 
Island-hopping and naval attrition and ma- 
neuver, 

The actual call for unification comes 
chiefly from admirers of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, hero of Bataan, who is visualized 
for any post that comes to the fore, regard- 
less of whether it fits his special talents. 
Many believe that he has been deprived of 
a more extensive command in the south- 
west Pacific because of the discussion of 
him as a possible Republican nominee for 
President. 

The political aspect came to a head late 
in October when Joseph C. Harsch of the 
Christian Science Monitor wrote that “po- 
litical Washington” caused two commands 
to be set up in the far Pacific “partly be- 
cause of the conservative opposition which 
launched a MacArthur-for-President cam- 
paign.” General MacArthur thereupon is- 
sued a statement in Australia denying that 
he had any thought of running for Presi- 
dent. The charge repeated by Mr. Harsch 
is incompatible with the facts. The Presi- 
dential boom originated while MacArthur 
was still in the Philippines. The original 
form of the political canard was that supplies 
and reinforcements were withheld from Ba- 
taan to prevent MacArthur from reaping the 
political rewards of a military victory there. 
This Goebbels-like slander was sufficiently 
answered when the President, instead of 
leaving MacArthur to become a prisoner of 
Japan along with “Slim” Wainwright, or- 
dered him to make his way to Australia and 
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prepare to take supreme command there. 
He arrived March 17. 

The second form of the political canard 
took shape from a dispute (discussed later in 
this article) over the extent of MacArthur's 
command. The charge went that some time 
after March 18, when President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that MacArthur was to command all 
land, sea, and air forces in the Southwest 
Pacific, the Australia-New Zealand area was 
split for political reasous into the Southwest 
and South Pacific commands, one going to 
MacArthur, the other to Vice Admiral 
Ghormley. 

The falsity of this accusation is evident 
from the fact that as early as March 9 the 
newspapers announced that Ghormley, home 
from London had been assigned to a post 
at sea. The wording of the March 9 order, 
not then disclosed, was that he take com- 
mand of the South Pacific area and the 
South Pacific force. In other words, Ghorm- 
ley received notice of his South Pacific com- 
mand (the New Zealand area) before Mac- 
Arthur even reached Australia. It was quite 
impossible, therefore, for President Roosevelt 
to have subtracted the South Pacific from the 
Southwest Pacific command, some weeks later, 
for political reasons. 

The slander continued to flourish, even 
among people who bore no malice to the Pres- 
ident, because the status of New Zealand was 
suppressed at first for operational reasons, 
and also because of the cumulative growth 
of a false impression about General Mac- 
Arthur’s attitude. This was due to some- 
thing for which American correspondents are 
responsible—the illegitimate use of the date 
line “General MacArthur’s Headquarters” 
over stories written in all parts of Australia 
(often rehashed from Australian newspapers), 
on subjects ranging from strategic pipe 
dreams to invasion-jittery criticism of the 
conduct of the war in the Pacific. Consider, 
for example, two Associated Press and United 
Press dispatches dated. General MacArthur's 
Headquarters, Australia, August 7,” one quot- 
ing “an authoritative source” and the other 
“an informed source“ on the meagerness of 
American supplies and paucity of American 
troops in Australia. This authoritative, in- 
formed source at General MacArthur's Head- 
quarters (any reader would assume it was 
MacArthur himself) declared that “American 
equipment which has been sent to Australia 
is a trickle which could be replaced by 3 
days of United States war production.” This 
story did not come from General MacArthur's 
Headquarters at all. The Associated Press 
and United Press correspondents had rewrit- 
ten a “think piece” published in the Mel- 
bourne Argus. The “authoritative source” 
was an Argus reporter, George H. Johnston, 
who was agitated over the recent Japanese 
landings at Buna and Gona, and the unop- 
posed development of the Japanese air base 
at Guadalcanal. (The marines took it 2 days 
later.) 

This story gave the political Washington 
canard a new lease of life. The Australian 
tabloid magazine, Smith’s Weekly, took up 
Johnston's statements and editorialized: “Is 
MacArthur to be let down? Is he sold short 
as he was in the Philippines?” The United 
Press cabled the attack across the Pacific, 
saying that “the tabloid weekly Smith im- 
plies in the Australian war theater to win 
important successes.” With political rumors 
dential timber * * * are deliberately let- 
ting him down by not giving him enough sup- 
plies in the Australian war theatre to win im- 
portant successes.” With political rumors 
bouncing back and forth across the Pacific, 
and with newspaper critics in Australia giv- 
ing the impression, by false date lines, that 
they were writing with their feet on General 
MacArthur's table, it is by no means strange 
that what began as a slander about the de- 
tense of Bataan should flourish with protean 
change and gargantuan growth, 


These political rumors and complaints 
about supplies, given verisimilitude by the 
false date line General MacArthur’s Head- 
quarters, have tangled the thinking of thou- 
sands of Americans. They caused almost 
universal misinterpretation of the remark 
which a spokesman for General MacArthur 
made at the outset of the Solomon Islands 
campaign: “This isa navy show.” The effect 
may be found in the writings of so fair-mind- 
ed a person as Walter Lippmann, who recently 
described the Solomons campaign as a navy 
show only loosely and inadequately connected 
with MacArthur's campaign in Australia, and 
went on to say: “But, if the object of the 
campaign was to defend Australia, what are 
we to make of the fact that General Mac- 
Arthur, who is generalissimo for the defense 
of Australia, is not in command?” 

Take a globe and a piece of string, and you 
will find that from Melbourne, General Mac- 
Arthur's original headquarters (he after- 
ward moved to Canberra and other places, 
and lately to New Guinea), the distance to 
Guadalcanal is about the same as from Eng- 
land to Persia, or from San Francisco to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Port Moresby, New 
Guinea, MacArthur's nearest air base, is as 
far from the scene of the Solomons aircraft- 
carrier battle as England is from Bulgaria, 
The Solomons, in truth, bear the same rela- 
tion to the defense of Australia that Pearl 
Harbor and Midway do to our Pacific coast. 
One could paraphrase Mr. Lippmann by say- 
ing about the Battle of Midway: 

But, if the object was to defend our west 
coast, what are we to make of the fact that 
General DeWitt, who is charged with the de- 
fense of the west coast, is not in command?” 

When MacArthur's spokesman said “This is 
a Navy show,” he was not complaining about 
the fact that the Navy was commanding a 
naval action. He was explaining to news- 
papermen why General MacArthur was not 
going to issue any communiqués about the 
sea fighting. He found it necessary to make 
this explanation because in the Battle of the 
Coral Sea, which was also a Navy show (Vice 
Admiral Fletcher and Rear Admiral Brown 
in command under Admiral Nimitz), practi- 
cally all of the communiqués about it were 
issued by General MacArthur, within whose 
territorial waters it was fought, his bombers 
aiding. Nearly everybody, indeed, supposed 
that MacArthur was in command. Consider- 
ing th reticence of Navy Commander in 
Chief King on the news of sea battles while 
they are in progress, it is quite possible that 
he requested the change in General Mac- 
Arthur’s press policy. The point is that a 
casual remark which related to publicity was 
mistakenly construed in the United States 
as a criticism of the strategic direction of the 

ar. 

T Tactical command in the Pacific has to be 
divided and coordinated in the field, but in 
over-all strategy distance means nothing. 
The bombing of Pearl Harbor was known in 
Washington, D. C., in less than a minute 
after it began. The time required to send 
orders from Washington to Australia, or from 
New Zealand to Guadalcanal, is measured by 
split seconds for the rate of transmission, 
and, if the most secret code is used, perhaps 
3 hours for coding and decoding. For the 
direction of strategy, the whole world is in a 
schoolroom. It is just as easy to establish a 
unified strategic command in Washington as 
in the Pacific, and that is what we have in 
the joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Solomons campaign was planned and 
ordered jointly by Admiral King, the naval- 
air man who commands the Navy; General 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the Army; General 
Arnold, head of the Army Air Force, and 
Admiral Leahy, personal Chief of Staff to the 
President. General MacArthur was invited 
to make suggestions before he received orders 
regarding the cooperation of his bombers, 
On the Navy side, the orders went from King 
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to Nimitz to Ghormley, and from Ghormley 
to Major General Harmon, whose Army 
bombers operated from Espiritu Santo. 
Ghormley, at MacArthur’s invitation, sent a 
naval officer to Australia to help coordinate 
the two commands. 

The alternative proposed to this system is 
to unite the territorial jurisdictions of Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Admiral Halsey (Ghorm- 
ley’s successor) and give MacArthur full con- 
trol of land, sea, and air forces in the entire 
South Pacific, with authority to plan his own 
campaign and forces sufficient to carry it out. 
Regardless of whether MacArthur is a better 
naval-air-land strategist than King, Marshall, 
Arnold, and Leahy combined, such a move 
would force the splitting of the Pacific Fleet 
into two immobile units, each too weak to 
face the united Japanese. To have both a 
Pacific and a South Pacific policy, one must 
be inside the other 

United Nations authority was divided last 
January between General Wavell, command- 
ing India, Burma, Malaya, Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, and the East Indies, and Admiral 
Nimitz, who was given the entire Pacific. 
Australia and New Zealand were left out of 
both jurisdictions, but it was planned early 
in February to put that naval area under 
Admiral Hart, then under Wavell. On March 
2, after Singapore fell, Wavell’s command was 
split between him and the Dutch admiral, 
Helfrich. General MacArthur's command was 
built up from: 

1. The Helfrich territory, mostly in Japa- 
nese hands, and the Philippines, entirely so, 

2. Australia, 

3. That part of Admiral Nimitz’ command 
lying west of the 158th meridian and south 
of the Equator (a line governed by the effec- 
tive range of Army bombers). With this 
went a naval command consisting chiefly of 
the Australian cruisers, the Australia and the 
Canberra, and the surviving units of the 
American Asiatic Fleet, under Vice Admiral 
Leary. 

The jurisdiction given to MacArthur un- 
doubtedly was a disappointment to him, as 
to territory, naval strength, and strategic 
autonomy. Melbourne dispatches of April 
9 quoted one of his aides as saying that re- 
venge for Bataan “has been uppermost in 
MacArthur’s mind in planning his grand 
strategy for war in the Pacific.” MacArthur's 
directive was sent, following its approval by 
the Pacific War Council on April 7, 4 days 
after its formal acceptance by Australia and 
the Netherlands. MacArthur informed the 
War Department that he understood it and 
was satisfied. Then, for a week, news stories 
came out of Australia saying that General 
MacArthur was unable to complete his com- 
mand for lack of a directive regarding New 
Zealand. The President, Secretary Stimson, 
and Foreign Minister Evatt, of Australia (in 
Washington) all said everything was under- 
stood, but the President said he would let 
the Japanese guess about New Zealand and 
other island groups? Unlike the later stories 
improperly dated “General MacArthur's Head- 
quarters,” these came specifically from his 
spokesmen. A United Press dispatch from 
Melbourne April 15, said: “A three-way con- 
troversy developed out of an Army spokes- 
man’s assertion that MacArthur still did not 
have the necessary orders from Washington.” 


On April 17, I wrote a background note to 
the editor of the Chicago Sun saying that 
our Government “does not want Japan to 
know whether New Zealand, the Fiji Islands, 
American Samoa, and the New Zealand Man- 
date are in the operational area governed 
from Australia or Hawaii, because that 
knowledge would tell them whether the main 
American counterthrust is likely to come 
through * * * or * * New Zea- 
land has troops in the Fiji Islands and others 
in the New Zealand Mandate and cannot 
well be separated from their defense.” 
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The story quoted the “Army spokesman” re- 
peatedly. The President and everybody else 
in Washington were on a spot, because if they 
admitted that MacArthur was dissatisfied it 
would be the same as announcing that New 
Zealand was under Ghormley. The contro- 
versy was sidetracked by blaming it on faulty 
communications. 

The most particular reason for this conceal- 
ment was fear that if Japan knew that a New 
Zealand-Samoa-New Caledonia naval-air tri- 
angle was in the making, she might strike 
instantly at the Fiji Islands, which at that 
time had no fighting airplanes and almost 
no antiaircraft guns, or at New Caledonia. 
The pounding taken in silence by President 
Roosevelt, in the barrage from Australia and 
criticism from the American press, had the 
same purpose as his silence concerning the 
invasion of north Africa. It has given life 
and endurance to the myth about political 
Washington holding down General MacAr- 
thur because of the 1944 election. 

Army and Navy men agree that General 
MacArthur has done an excellent job in Aus- 
tralia under difficult conditions, building the 
Australian Army, uniting and retraining the 
numerous refugee armies that filtered in 
ahead of the Japanese march. He has been 
a skilled diplomat, a successful military 
leader in New Guinea, and has cooperated to 
the utmost with the Navy and Marine Corps. 
The fundamental difficulty is that he is too 
ambitious a general for the subordinate work 
that lies ahead of the army he has trained, 
while the nature of the war in the Pacific 
makes it impossible to give him the naval 
command and strategic independence needed 
to match his desire for leadership in the of- 
fensive against Japan. 

Piled on top of this, the political charges 
and journalistic misunderstandings make it 
difficult either to unify the Pacific command 
in accordance with the established strategy 
of the war—that is, under Nimitz under the 
joint chiefs of staff—or to transfer General 
MacArthur to a post actually more important 
than the one he now holds but less impor- 
tant than the prevailing conception of it. 
The first. necessity, before any of these steps 
can be taken, is to clear up the misconceptions 
of the past 12 months. 

Tavine BRANT, 


— 


[From the New Republic of March 1, 1943] 
a MAC ARTHUR AND POLITICS 


Sm: The article by Irving Brant in your 
issue of December 28, The Truth About Gen- 
eral MacArthur, did a serious injustice to & 
group of American correspondents, including 
two who have lost their lives while serving 
with American troops, which deserves and 
requires correction. 

The article terms the charge that. politics 
entered into the division of command in the 
southern Pacific between General MacArthur 
and Admiral Ghormley (now Admiral Halsey) 
a “slander.” 

It then proceeds to blame this slander on 
“the cumulative growth of a false impression 
about General MacArthur's attitude,” which, 
it goes on to say, “was due to something for 
which American correspondents are responsi- 
ble—the illegitimate use of the dateline 
‘General MacArthur's Headquarters’ over 
stories written in all parts of Australia (often 
rehashed from Australian newspapers), on 
subjects ranging from strategic pipe-dreams 
to invasion-jittery criticism of the conduct 
of the war in the Pacific.” 

This is completely and entirely false in 
every respect and in every implication. 

The date line “General MacArthur’s Head- 

was used by correspondents at- 
tached to that headquarters on orders from 
the American censor. It was often used un- 
der protest by the correspondents. Frequent- 
ly it was written on their copy by the censor, 


It was never used by any correspondent writ- 
ing from any point except headquarters. 

The idea that what the group of American 
correspondents in Australia was writing was 
not a true reflection of General MacArthur's 
Headquarters is nonsense. Seldom has a 
more strict military censorship ever been 
maintained. Control was maintained over 
subject matter and treatment of subjects. 
General MacArthur's Headquarters did not 
necessarily agree with all the strategic views 
expressed by correspondents, but you may 
be sure that no criticism of the conduct of 
the war emanated from any American cor- 
respondent in Australia which was not ap- 
proved at headquarters. And in 9 cases out 
of 10, any such criticism, or dissatisfaction, 
which emanated from Australia emanated 
directly from headquarters, where the most 
complete dissatisfaction did exist over: 

1, The fact that General MacArthur was 
given reasons for leaving the Philippines 
which proved on his arrival in Australia to 
have been false. 

2. The fact that for 7 weeks after his 
arrival in Australia he was a supreme com- 
mander so far as the newspaper headlines 
were concerned, but a commander of nothing 
so far as his credentials were concerned. 

3. The fact that even after he was given 
command of the southwest Pacific area he 
was given a bare minimum of tools to work 
with, a minimum so far short of ‘what was 
needed even to defend that area that the idea 
of conducting a campaign to retake the Phil- 
ippines became a mockery. He had been 
induced to leave the Philippines on the prom- 
ise that he would be given the means to 
return. He had left under protest on the 
assumption that he would be leading a relief 
expedition back at once. 

When the dispatches of American corre- 
spondents in Australia reflected some of this 
dissatisfaction they were not writing out of 
their own heads. They were writing straight 
from headquarters. The idea of blaming 
them with illegitimate journalistic devices 
is a malicious injustice to them and also one 
which falls down entirely as a means of wip- 
ing out the fact of General MacArthur’s ex- 
treme dissatisfaction with the treatment ac- 
corded him at that period of the war. 

The author of your article, Irving Brant, 
can confirm this by conferring with the corre~ 
spondents of his own newspaper, the Chicago 
Sun, who were among those also present in 
Australia at the time. 

JOSEPH C. HARSCH, 
Washington News Bureau of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Washington, D. G. 


Sm: I accept and welcome Mr. Harsch’s 
statement that American correspondents 
were ordered to uce the date line “General 
MacArthur’s Headquarters,” virtually by the 
general himself (Edward Angly says the 
order came from his press representative, not 
the censor.) That was my original supposi- 
tion. Having no proof of it, I redrafted my 
article when an official defending General 
MacArthur placed the responsibility on the 
correspondents. The effect of Mr. Harsch’s 
disclosure is to reverse conclusions I had 
stated that were favorable to General Mac- 
Arthur, and to lay him open to criticisms 
that I did not make. 

Mr. Harsch is incorrect in saying that I 
blamed the political slander on misuse of 
the date line, for I said the slander arose in 
the Philippines, 6 months before the date line 
appeared. I said that stories appearing un- 
der the MacArthur date line helped to per- 
petuate the canard, and my error was in 
stating that General MacArthur bore no re- 
sponsibility for those stories. Here, in brief, 
is the needed modification of my article of 
December 28: 
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1. Since the shift in date line was from 
Allied headquarters, the motive in ordering it 
was not military secrecy but personal public- 
i 


2. The same motive may be assumed to gov- 
ern the issuance by General MacArthur of 
communiques during the Battle of the Coral 
Sea, giving information which Admiral Nim- 
itz, commander of the American forces in that 
battle, desired withheld from the Japanese. 

3. General MacArthur conducted a propa- 
ganda campaign, directed against the deci- 
sions of his superior officers, which, had it 
been successful, would have prevented the 
landing of an American army in north Africa 
and would have rendered impossible the stra- 
tegic decisions reached at Casablanca. 

4. The marines at Guadalcanal, and the 
Army forces under General Harmon, suffered 
even more severely for lack of supplies and re- 
inforcements, and for the same reason—lack 
of ships. Therefore, the shortage was not due 
to discrimination. 

Mr. Harsch was told in Australia that Gen- 
eral MacArthur went 7 weeks with nothing 
but newspaper headlines to show that he was 
supreme commander. I was told here that 
President Roosevelt's request for recognition 
of General MacArthur as supreme commander 
was transmitted to Prime Minister Curtin, in 
a letter from General Brett, on March 17, the 
day MacArthur landed. The full text of the 
letter was published in the Melbourne Argus 
of March 19. On March 25 the Australian As- 
sociated Press reported an address of Mr. Cur- 
tin to the House, saying that the Australian 
Government had given authority of the high- 
est order to the American general, Douglas 
MacArthur, You can take your choice. 

IRVING BRANT. 


Small Business Will Be Helped by a 
Change in Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced House Joint Resolution 
99 to amend our antitrust laws to help 
the smaller concerns, Itis as follows: 


House Joint Resolution No. 99 


Joint resolution to permit retailers to com- 
bine in negotiating purchases from sup- 
pliers 
Whereas chain retail sales organizations 

have a competitive advantage over ownerg 

of independent retail establishments because 
of discounts and other advantages gained 
through quantity purchases; and 

Whereas the antitrust laws are interpreted 
so as to prohibit independent retail dealers 
from joining together in negotiating pur- 
chases; and 

Whereas such interpretation of the anti 
trust laws works to the disadvantage of small 
businesses and aids and encourages monopoly; 
and 

Whereas owners of independent retail es- 
tablishments should be able to compete with 
chain retail sales establishments on an equal 
basis: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, as 

amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 15, secs. 12 
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to 27, inclusive) is amended by inserting after 
section 3 the following new section: 

“Sec. 3A. No provision of the antitrust 
laws shall be held or considered to forbid 
any person who is regularly engaged in 
selling goods, wares, or merchandise at retail 
from negotiating jointly with one or more 
other such persons in the purchase of such 
goods, wares, or merchandise from the manu- 
facturer or suppliers thereof for resale at 
retail.” 


Plans for International Restoration Must 
Rest on a Sound, Workable, Adequate 
Monetary System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, today our 
leaders are turning their attention to the 
restoration of world governments and the 
reestablishment of international rela- 
tions after the war. To be successful, 
any enduring plan must rest on a sound 
financial basis of a stable, workable, ade- 
quate monetary system. 

The need for the establishment of such 
a monetary system, apparently, is recog- 
nized by the energetic and farseeing 
young westerner, Mr. Eric Johnston, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, when he says: 


We stand at a solemn parting of the ways. 
Our business leaders and our labor leaders 
want freedom. No American wants slavery. 
But what is the price of freedom? I say it is 
the capital with which to operate capitalism. 


What that capital must be is ably pre- 
sented in his article, Money in the Post- 
War World, by the eminent economist 
René Léon, which is inserted herewith 
for the consideration of my colleagues: 

MONEY IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


East is east and west is west and soon 
the twain will meet, Mr. Kipling to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. And from this meet- 
ing there must emerge a stable and durable 
international monetary system in order that 
the world may enjoy lasting peace. 

If the victory of the United Nations over 
the oppressors is the condition of future 
freedom everywhere, it follows that India 
and China will some day soon manage their 
own economies, their own fiscal, financial, 
and monetary affairs in complete independ- 
ence and, of necessity, adopt those systems 
best suited to their own needs. They will 
choose their own internal media of ex- 
change—China her yuan, India her rupee— 
and these will be linked to foreign units of 
currency only by the free will of those con- 
cerned. Their banking systems will not con- 
tinue the monopoly of foreign institutions. 
These latter will function under Chinese 
and Indian laws and regulations, without 
benefit of extraterritoriality, even as foreign 
banks function in London, in New York, or 
in Buenos Aires. The Indian and Chinese 
rates of exchange will be fixed and regulated 
at home by Indian and Chinese officials in 
responsible control of the commercial and 
financial affairs of their respective countries, 

India and China will not adopt the gold 
standard because they could not function 


under it. The humble status of countless 
individuals devoid of banking facilities, or 
without need of them, many averse to credit 
on religious grounds, who use the rupee, the 
yuan, or the tael as their medium of exchange 
and as their store of wealth, makes of silver 
their only practical currency. Unlike gold, 
silver can be minted into coins of small 
denominations adequate to the modest re- 
quirements of myriads of farmers and trades- 
men who, from one year-end to the other 
seldom earn through hard labor enough to 
set aside more than the few bangles with 
which they adorn their womenfolk. Nor 
will they willingly accept paper currency 
which they distrust for many reasons, not 
the least, if the latest, of which is the “‘occu- 
pation” currency forced upon them by the 
invaders of their country. 

Those who sweat to produce and to serve 
demand sound money which they visualize as 
coin composed of a commodity also produced 
by labor. They will accept a coin freely only 
if its face value closely corresponds to the 
value of the labor involved in producing the 
substance of which it is composed. Sound 
money, Which the French once defined as 
“Monnaie sonnante et trébuchante,” must 
ring true and possess just the right resiliency. 
The oriental wants his coin to ring true; he 
wants it of high fineness for resiliency. He 
associates alloys with fraud and properly re- 
gards seigniorage charges exceeding the cost 
of mintage as an unjust tax levied upon him. 
The average Chinese has no contact with 
treasury officials, but he knows the shroff“ 
in the neighboring countinghouse and the 
“kungku” in the local melting shop, and he 
trusts them to tell him accurately what his 
coin or bangle is worth. The same applies to 
the Indian when he goes to the bazaar to buy 
ornaments when the crops are good, or to 
dispose of them after a bad monsoon. 
Neither aspires to the possession of gold 
which is beyond his reach. Silver is what 
they want, because silver is the gold of the 
masses. 

Be it remembered that from the China Sea 
to the Mediterranean there live and have their 
being 1,000,000,000 human beings who can- 
not afford the gold standard; who look upon 
the gold exchange standard as a system de- 
vised for their exploitation; who classify 
credit, as distinct from money, as the province 
of the wealthy few. Of these, some two-fifths 
use the rupee as their monetary unit. Cur- 
rent from Burma through India and Arabia 
to the east African littoral the rupee is 
monnaie courante to more people than is any 
other unit of currency on earth. And the 
edges of this vast region are inhabited by 
peoples of similar monetary habits. The 
Straits dollar, the kran of Persia, and the 
Maria Theresa thaler of Abyssinia, all silver 
coins, are evidences of this intimate relation- 
ship. 

Because complete monetary independence 
cannot be achieved in any other way, one of 
India’s first actions will be to divorce the 
rupee from the pound sterling. Once again 
she will coin silver rupees and restore to her 
people the only kind of money they want. 
This coinage will be limited by the small 
volume of silver available, for since 1926 
India’s treasury has been selling its stocks of 
white metal, replacing coin with paper. India 
will then turn to America for help because 
America has silver in superabundance. 

When her soil is purged of the invader, 
China will have to bring order out of chaos. 
Japan’s forced occupation paper money will 
long since have lost all value, and such of 
China’s stocks of silver as the looters will have 
overlooked will be hopelessly inadequate to 
her requirements. Yet China will need to re- 
build her torn economy and she, too, will 
turn to America for aid. 

How will we respond? By making one deal 
with China, another with India? By fixing 
a price on our silver, as we did on our gold, 
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without regard to its economic justification 
and in defiance of monetary reason? Will we 
attempt to enforce Western standards on the 
East and thus, having denounced colonial- 
ism, will we then practice monetary im- 
perialism? 

The East is on the march. We can, as we 
choose, retard or accelerate its progress, but 
we cannot arrest it. Either we help the Asia- 
tics to climb to our economic level or we shall 
certainly descend to theirs. We will trade 
with the East on a cooperative basis or, with 
a disorganized economy bereft of monetary 
facilities, the East will challenge us to cut- 
throat trade competition. Which shall it be? 
It were better to recognize the significance of 
the development of vast new markets to 
those who help create them, and orient our 
Good Neighbor Policy toward the East as 
well as the South. Thus, once again to quote 
Mr. Kipling, shall we successfully shift “the 
white man’s burden”; that of preserving 
peace, of instituting just government, of in- 
troducing modern education, and so discharg- 
ing the duties of that burden as to prepare 
the oriental peoples for the independence to 
which they now aspire and of which they 
must assume the responsibilities, not as peo- 
ples apart, but as members of the community 
of free men. 

Possessed of the silver that India and 
China need, we should make it available to 
them, not merely as a loan, but as part and 
parcel of an international arrangement de- 
signed to facilitate world trade. For the acid 
test of post-war sta esmanship will be the 
development of normal human activities and 
the improvement of living standards. And 
if we are not to revert to barter on an indi- 
vidual cr national scale, if private enter- 
prise is to be nurtured and the price system 
preserved, then we must come together and 
agree upon a common denominator which 
will serve as the anchor to which the mone- 
tary systems of the East and the West can be 
moored. Managed currency, nationalistic in 
its essence, unable to function without 
quotas and controls, must forever be got rid 
of. Post-war humanity will not allow trade 
once again to be adjusted to the needs of 
money management. It will be the other way 
around—money must facilitate, not hamper, 
trade 

In the absence of a better system, despite 
the contention of some that metallic money 
is antiquated, we perforce shall be con- 
strained once again to turn to gold and to 
silver as international media of exchange— 
gold for those to whom it is best suited, 
silver for those who cannot afford the more 
precious of the two metals. Nor need we 
fear the wholly fallacious argument of those 
who prate about the unworkability of a 
double standard, for a fixed ratio will make 
it work. 

India’s problem is nearing solution. A 
way to solve it will be found because the will 
to find it exists In the meantime, the re- 
nunciation of extraterritorial rights in China 
by Britain and the United States is added 
proof, if proof were needed, that this will 
does exist, and that, in the treatment of 
Asiatic questions, close cooperation on the 
part of the English-speaking nations is 
already at work, because it is an essential 
corollary of the Atlantic Charter. 

When India wins her freedom we must 
help her that she may conserve it. If she 
successfully restores her time-honored mone- 
tary system, she will enable China to follow 
suit when the time js ripe, so that together 
they will constitute a solid Asiatic bloc upon 
which, and in association with which, we can 
erect an enduring post-war economy. 

In conclusion, and for the benefit of those 
who would fight the “sound money” battle 
of 1896 all over again, suffice to say that 
William McKinley then stood on the Repub- 
lican Party platform which declared for bi- 
metallism with the ratio of silver to gold 
fixed by international agreement, whereas 
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William Jennings Bryan, the isolationist of 
the time, wanted it established by the United 
States at a ratio of 16 to 1 without agreement 
with other nations. 

And President McKinley was right. He 
merely followed the monetary policy of the 
United States which, by act of Congress, was 
established on November 1, 1893, and never 
altered to this day. Section 311 of the United 

States Code Annotated (ch. 8, 28 Stat. 4) lays 
down our policy as follows: 

“Sec. 311. Policy of United States as to 
bimetallism: It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to continue the 
use of both gold and silver as standard money, 
and to coin both gold and silver into money 
of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, 
such equality to be secured through inter- 
national agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as will insure the maintenance of 
the parity in value of the coins of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the markets and in the pay- 
ment of debts. And it is hereby further de- 
clared that the efforts of the Government 
should be steadily directed to the establish- 
ment of such a safe system of bimetallism as 
will maintain at all times the equal power 
of every dollar coined or issued by the United 
States, in the markets and in the payment of 
debts.” 

This monetary policy is sound tođay, not 
only for us but for the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. If similar legislation were now 
enacted in London, success of the policy 
would become certain. This, in turn, might 
save India’s membership within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. And no one is 
in a better position to appreciate this than 
Prime Minister Churchill himself. 

René LÉON. 
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HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a very thoughtful address 
delivered by Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Chairman of the Social Security Board 
at the National Conference of Social 
Work in New York City; March 12, 1943. 
As the address when printed in the 
Record will exceed the two printed pages 
allowed under the rule. I have obtained 
an estimate of cost, which is $165. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

NEEDED CHANGES AND EXPANSION OF SOCIAL 

SECURITY 

I have been asked to discuss the subject of 
needed changes and expansion of social se- 
curity. The very title of the subject assigned 
to me indicates the great change that has oc- 
curred in the short space of one decade. 
Hardly a decade ago the term “social security” 
had not come into existence. In those days, 
that now seem so remote, the discussions 
ranged around the question of whether we 
should embark on a social-security program 
for this country. Now, social security is an 
accepted goal of the democracies, I might 
say the chief goal of the democracies, and dis- 
cussion now centers upon precise ways and 


means of improving our social-security pro- 
gram. 


Ernest Bevin, the Minister of Labor of Great 
Britain, has termed social security “the main 
motive of national life, both in wartime and 
in the peace to follow.” So has Jan Smuts 
in far off Africa. The Atlantic Charter, en- 
dorsed by the 32 United Nations, proclaims 
that “they desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the eco- 
nomie field with the object of securing for 
all improved labor standards, economic ad- 
vancement, and social security.” 

Possibly there are some who still believe 
that there is a basic conflict between the idea 
of individual liberty and social security. 
You will recall that some people used to say 
that we must choose between liberty and 
security but that we cannot have both. They 
used to point out that a convict has security 
but not liberty and feit that such an illus- 
tration proved their point. Such a concept 
of what is meant by social security is, of 
course, the exact opposite of its true signifi- 
cance. It is, of course, true that we can fur- 
nish an individual security in the sense of 
providing for his animal wants and deprive 
him of his personal liberty, but socal security, 
if it means anything, means that we make it 
possible for the individual to provide for his 
own wants in his own way. Thus, the con- 
cept of social security not only is not in con- 
flict with the concept of liberty but it is syn- 
onymous with the concept of liberty because 
it makes liberty a positive and not a negative 
thing. Liberty means far more than freedom 
to starve. It means real opportunity to make 
the fullest use of one's capacities. 

Far from destroying individual initiative 
and thrift, providing a minimum degree of 
protection to families against the major 
vicissitudes that beset them in this modern, 
complicated, and hazardous world in which 
we live, releases energies because it substi- 
tutes hope for fear ag the mainspring of 
human endeavor. 

There is some danger now that the term 
social security has come to have such an 
inclusive meaning that its usefulness as a 
term to describe a specific program of action 
may be impaired. In its larger sense I think 
we would all agree that social security must 
mean above all full employment and full 
production. I think we would all agree that 
it must also include decent housing, educa- 
tion, and health, as well as the elimination 
of destitution. 


I do not propose to discuss with you social 
security in this larger sense of the term. I 
shall discuss social security only as a specific 
program designed to eliminate want by pre- 
venting the loss of current income. Re- 
gardiess of how completely and quickly we 
achieve the goal of social security in the 
larger sense, it is not only feasible but 
vitally necessary that we establish a specific 
program for the elimination of want in this 
country of ours. I say that it is feasible to 
eliminate want in this country because the 
actual production of goods and services be- 
fore we entered the war, if properly distribut- 
ed, was sufficient to eliminate want. I say 
that it is necessary to provide a system de- 
signed to eliminate want even though we 
achieve the goal of full employment and full 
production because the working people of 
this country will still be confronted with the 
great economic hazards of sickness, physical 
disability, old age, and death, as well as 
intermittent unemployment. All of these 
great hazards mean interruption of earnings, 
and loss of earnings will still spell want even 
in a land of plenty. I mentian intermittent 
unemployment as a continuing major cause 
of loss of earnings because under a system 
of free en which we cherish and are 
fighting to preserve, we must encourage in- 
vention. 
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distribution change individuals will be 

forced out of one employment and be obliged ` 
to seek another. This is the price, if it can 

be called a price, that we pay for maximum 

production, free enterprise, and free labor. 

Of course, to the extent that we fail to 
achieve full employment and full production, 
& system of social security designed to elimi- 
nate want is all the more n Nor 
should we overlook the fact that a system 
designed to eliminate want also does actu- 
ally make a great contribution to the main- 
tenance of full production and full employ- 
ment by assuring the maintenance of mass 
purchasing power, upon which mass produc- 
tion must depend. 

I do not propose to present a statistical 
case to establish the need for a system of 
social security in this country. I need only 
remind you that at one time, not so long 
ago, there were 28,000,000 people who were 
dependent upon their Government for the 
necessities of life. Not so very long ago, there 
were 12,000,000 workers unemployed through 
no fault of their own. Even today there are 
over 5,000,000 people who are still dependent 
upon their Government to supply them with 
the necessities of life an there are still ap- 
proximately one and one-half million work- 
ers unemployed through no fault of their 
own. On this very day, we know that there 
are 7,000,000 people who are unable to worl: 
because of sickness or physical disability of 
some sort and that three and one-half million 
of these are permanently totally disabled. 
We know that 45 percent of the persons exam- 
ined under the Selective Training and Service 
Act have physical defects which caused their 
rejection for general military service and 
Which must affect their earning capacity in 
private life. Whether or not we establish a 
social security system, as a civilized and pro- 
gressive Nation, we shall still have these prob- 
lems and their economic consequences to 
solve and we will undertake to solve them. 
A social security system merely undertakes to 
solve these problems in a systematic, effective, 
and economical manner. 

When we undertake to establish a social- 
security system designed to eliminate want 
we are not striving for strange and new ideals, 
nor is it even necessary for us to depend upon 
strange and new methods. We have a world 
history and world experience upon which to 
base our planning and our action. Indeed, 
we already have in our own Social Security 
Act the fundamentalelementsof a program of 
social security designed to eliminate want. 
It is only necessary for us to extend, expand, 
and improve upon our present Social Security 
Act in the light of the experience and think- 
ing that has developed since that act was 
passed in 1935. 

Since the security of the large majority of 
people is dependent upon thier earnings, the 
focal point of our efforts should be to provide 
reasonable protection against interruption of 
income due to sickness, accidents, old age, 
death, and unemployment. This can be ac- 
complished to a large extent by a system of 
social insurance under which benefits are paid 
to compensate for a reasonable proportion 
of the wage loss sustained, the cost of such 
benefits being financed out of contributions 
made by the workers of this country and by 
their employers, and ultimately with some 
contribution by the Government, represent- 
ing the entire community. However, even a 
comprehensive contributory social insurance 
system cannot provide complete protection 
under all conceivable circumstances. Cer- 
tainly an insurance system cannot insure 
against hazards that have occurred prior to 
the establishment of the system. Therefore, 
there is also need for a basic and compre- 
hensive system of public assistance to meet 
the needs of individuals and their families 
which cannot be met out of their own re- 
sources. 

I believe that the respective responsibilities 
of the Federal and State Governments are 
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markedly different in the case of social insur- 
ance and in the case of public assistance. 
The cost of social insurance is borne by con- 
tributions based on pay roll and the benefits 
are paid on the basis ot wage loss without a 
needs or means test. The cost of public as- 
sistance is borne out of general revenues and 
assistance is granted only on the basis of an 
investigation as to the individual's need. 

Since the cost of social insurance is related 
to pay rolls. it is important that employers 
not be subjected to unfair interstate compe- 
tion because of varying rates of contributions 
in the various States. In the case of public 
assistance there cannot be this unfair inter- 
state competition because the cost is borne 
out of general revenues 

Since the benefits under social insurance 
are related tu wage loss, there is an auto- 
matic adjustment to the presumptive need of 
the beneficiaries and an automatic adjust- 
ment to varying wage levels throughout the 
Nation. Therefore, there is no necessity for 
investigation and determination of individual 
need in the light of local circumstances as 
is true in the case of public assistance. How- 
ever, while social insurance should be set up 
as a Federal program, the actual administra- 
tion of social insurance should be and can be 
highly decentralized through delegation of 
authority and the establishment of repre- 
sentative advisory councils and appeals boards 
in the several States. 

At present, as you know, we have a Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system ad- 
ministered wholly by the Federal Govern- 
ment and an unemployment compensation 
system administered by the States but large- 
ly induced and sustained because of Federal 
legisiation. I believe that there should be 
added to the benefits presently provided by 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system, insurance covering a reasonable pro- 
portion of the wage loss and other costs of 
permanent total disability, sickness, and non- 
industrial accidents sustained by the insured 
workers and their families. I further believe 
that the present Federal-State program of 
unemployment compensation should be com- 
bined into a single comprehensive Federal 
system of contributory social insurance. We 
would then be covering all of the major eco- 
nomic hazards to which the workers of this 
country are subjected. 

Under such a unified comprehensive system 
of social insurance there would be no gaps, 
no overlaps, and no discrepancies in the pro- 
tection afforded. Such a system could oper- 
ate with a maximum degree of simplicity and 
efficiency, since there, would be only one con- 
tribution, one report, one record, and one local 
office to which employers and employees could 
gc tc ascertain their rights and duties. I 
believe that it is sound public policy, as well 
as in the interest of the insured workers, that 
workers share with employers the combined 
cost of all of the benefits proposed instead 
of the employer bearing the entire cost of 
certain benefits and the workers bearing the 
eatire cost of other benefits. 

During the next 10 years it is probable that 
the current costs of all of the benefits sug- 
gested would be more than covered by a total 
combined rate of contribution on pay rolls 
of 10 or 12 percent, depending on the exact 
benefits provided. This would include both 
employers’ and employees’ contributions. 
The total combined rate at the present time 
is 5 percent. However, even under the pres- 
ent Social Security Act, the combined rate 
automatically becomes 7 percent on January 
1, 1944, and 9 percent by January 1, 1949. 

Since general taxes are insufficient to meet 
the costs of the war and other necessary 
Government expenses, they should not be 
relied upon at this. time to pay any part of 
the cost of a contributory social insurance 
system. On the contrary, a sound contribu- 
tory social insurance system should levy pay- 
roll contributions sufficient to yield a large 


surplus in a period of full employment, such 
as we are experiencing now, in order that 
the system may be prepared for a period of 
declining employment when income from 
pay- oll contributions will decline and benefit 
payments will increase. 

In 1939 Congress amended the Federal old- 
age insurance system so as to provide for de- 
pendents’ allowances. I believe that all of 
the various types of social insurance recom- 
mended should also provide for dependents’ 
allowances. By providing for dependents’ al- 
lowances a social insurance system can be 
made more adequate in meeting the actual 
needs of beneficiaries without increasing the 
total cost of the benefits. While insured 
workers with dependents would receive more 
than persons without dependents, every in- 
sured person would receive his money's worth 
in insurance protection. This is possible be- 
cause a larger proportion of employers’ con- 
tributions would be used to pay benefits to 
those with dependents than to those without 
dependents. 

I fully appreciate that my suggestion that 
the present Federal-State unemployment in- 


surance system should be made a part of a 


single unified comprehensive social insurance 
system would represent a very important 
change that should of course be given most 
careful consideration. However, I believe 
that it is of vital importance not only to the 
success of a social-insurance program but also 
to success in coping with post-war problems 
that the Federal Government assume direct 
operating and financial responsibility for the 
payment of unemployment benefits. 

The causes and cure for mass unemploy- 
ment are beyond the control of individual 
States. The Federal Government in the past 
has been obliged to assume prime responsi- 
bility for coping with the problem of mass 
unemployment and undoubtedly will have to 
do so in the future. It is vital that there be 
no division of that responsibility, in order 
that the related approaches toward a solu- 
tion may be completely integrated. Govern- 
ment stimulation of private enterprise, public 
works, and unemployment compensation are 
all necessary to cope with the problem of un- 
employment. What is done or not done in 
one respect has a profound effect on what 
can or must be done in the others. During 
the post-war period the policies followed in 
the demobilization of the armed forces and 
in the termination of war contracts will 
vitally affect the volume of unemployment 
compensation payments. On the other hand, 
the adequacy or inadequacy of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits must be taken 
into account in determining the policies to 
be followed in the demobilization of the 
armed forces and in the termination of war 
activities. Under such circumstances divi- 
sion of responsibility may well lead to failure 
to act consistently and effectively. 

There is no question in my mind that com- 
bining the present State-by-State unemploy- 
ment insurance system, into a unified, com- 
prehensive, contributory social insurance sys- 
tem would result in far simpler, more effec- 
tive, and more economical administration. 
At present there are 51 jurisdictions collect- 
ing contributions and requiring reports from 
employers and 51 systems of records. An em- 
ployer operating in all of the jurisdictions 
must submit 209 separate reports in the 
course of a single year. If unemployment 
compensation were made a part of a com- 
prehensive Federal social insurance system, 
such an employer would be required to sub- 
mit, at most, 4 reports in the course of a 
year and perhaps only 1. And the same 
record could be used not only for unemploy- 
ment compensation but also for all other 
types of insurance as well. 

But of still greater importance than these 
administrative advantages is the fact that 
a truly national system of unemployment in- 
surance would be much safer and sounder 
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because of the wider spreading of the unem- 
ployment risk and the more effective utili- 
zation of reserves. Therefore, such a sys- 
tem would be far better able to cope with 
any severe depression resulting from the ter- 
mination of our war production program. 

A Federal unemployment compensation 
system could also provide much more ade- 
quate benefits for workers generally because 
of the wider spreading of the risks and the 
more effective utilization of reserves. It is 
most important that unemployment com- 
pensation benefits be made more adequate 
than they are at the present time. The 
weekly benefit rates in many States are in- 
sufficient to cover a reasonable proportion 
of the weekly wage loss that an unemployed 
worker suffers. Most serious of all is the fact 
that in most States the duration for which 
benefits are payable is so limited that a very 
high proportion of workers in receipt of un- 
employment compensation benefits exhaust 
their benefit rights before finding another 
job. For the country as a whole, even in a 
period of good employment, such as 1940 and 
1941, 50 percent of the workers exhausted 
their benefit rights before they found an- 
other job. In some States the proportion 
ran as high as 65 and 75 percent. In a 
period of considerable unemployment these 
percentages would of course be still higher, 

A national system of unemployment in- 
surance as a.part of a comprehensive social- 
insurance system would not only be safer 
and sounder and more adequate; it would 
at the same time possess the necessary flexi- 
bility to meet varied situations in different 
parts of the country. Since benefits would 
be based on the individual's past earnings, 
they would automatically reflect differences 
in wage rates in the various parts of the 
‘country. The administration would be de- 
centralized and representative advisory coun- 
cils and appeals boards would be established 
in the several States to make certain that 
administration is kept close to the persons 
affected. 

If a single social-insurance system is 
adopted covering all of the hazards that 
have been mentioned, it of course becomes 
increasingly desirable and necessary that the 
coverage of such a system be extended as 
widely as possible, since all of the popula- 
tion of this country is subject in varying 
degrees to these hazards. 

The main groups of employees now excluded 
from protection are agricultural laborers, 
domestic servants, and employees in non- 
profit organizations. In addition, self-em- 
ployed persons such as small-business men, 
professional men, and farmers are also ex- 
cluded. From an administrative standpoint 
there is no longer any reason why any of 
these groups snould be excluded, and from 
the standpoint of providing protection there 
is every reason why they should be included. 
In the case of workers for small employers 
it is administratively feasible to extend cov- 
erage through the use of a stamp-book sys- 
tem. Under such a system the employee 
would be furnished with a stamp book in 
which stamps would be placed by his em- 
ployer evidencing contributions made by 
the employer and employee. In rural areas 
the employer could purchase these stamps 
from the mail carrier and in urban areas 
they could be purchased at post offices, 

It would, of course, not be feasible to in- 
sure self-employed persons against unem- 
ployment or temporary disability because 
there would be no employer-employee rela- 
tionship or specific wage loss to serve as a 
test of entitlement to benefits. However, it 
would be perfectly feasible to insure self- 
employed persons against the other economic 
hazards mentioned. 

It is most essential, of course, that the so- 
cial insurance rights of workers entering 
military service be fully protected. Under 
the present law workers entering military 
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service suffer the same reduction and even- 
tual extinction of any social insurance rights 
they may have developed as do other em- 
ployees who leave insured employment to en- 
ter uninsured employment. In the case of 
unemployment insurance most of the States 
have frozen any rights which persons enter- 
ing military service may have possessed prior 
to entering such service. However, a great 
proportion of persons entering military serv- 
ice either had developed no rights whatso- 
ever or very meager rights. Therefore, the 
best solution would be to count the period 
of military service as a period of insured em- 
ployment so that when these men return to 
civil life they not only will have suffered no 
loss of benefit rights but will have also built 
up greater benefit rights to assist them in 
making the difficult transition. This would 
be an act of simple justice to men who have 
been asked to sacrifice so much. 

Even with the comprehensive social insur- 
ance system which I have suggested it wou'd 
be too much to expect that all destitution 
would be eliminated. As I have previously 
pointed out, no system of insurance can in- 
sure against hazards that have already OC- 
curred or can provide adequate protection 
under all conceivable circumstances. There- 
fore, I believe that we should not only main- 
tain but greatly strengthen our present sys- 
tem of public assistance. 

When we discuss social security as a spe- 
cific program of action we usually make a dis- 
tinction between social insurance and public 
assistance. It is true that social insurance is 
usually financed through contributions made 
by or on behalf of the beneficiary covered by 
the system of social insurance. In contrast, 
public assistance is usually financed out of 
general public cevenues. Likewise, under & 
contributory social insurance system, benefits 
are paid on some predetermined basis not re- 
lated to the individual need of the individual, 
whereas, under public assistance, benefits are 
paid having regard to both the actual re- 
sources and the requirements of the individ- 
ual. However, the usual statement—that so- 
cial insurance provides payments as a matter 
of right irrespective of need, whereas public 
assistance. provides payments only on the 
basis of need and not as a matter of right—is 
quite wrong and betrays a lack of. under- 
standing of the basic philosophy underlying 
social security. It is true that the payments 
under the social insurance system are made 
on a predetermined basis. However, that pre- 
determined basis usually involves a benefit 
formula which is related to the presumptive 
need of the recipient; that is to say, the for- 
mula is usually worked out in such a way 
that low-paid workers usually receive a larger 
proportion of their wage loss than high-paid 
workers and workers with families receive 
larger benefits than single workers. In the 
case of public assistance, while it is true that 
benefit payments are made on the basis of in- 
dividual need, nevertheless those payments 
are made as a matter of right which the re- 
cipient possesses as a citizen and he has a 
legal remedy if that right is ignored. The in- 
extricable relationship of social insurance and 
public assistance is inevitable because the 
objective of both is to provide people with a 
minimum income necessary for decent living. 

The Social Security Act as it now stands 
provides Federal grants-in-aid to the States 
to cover 50 percent of the cost of cash assist- 
ance to three groups of the needy—the aged, 
the blind, and dependent children. At the 
present time there are 2,250,000 needy old 
persons, 860,000 children, and 55,000 needy 
blind persons receiving monthly cash assist- 
ance. As I have already indicated, I believe 
that public assistance should continue to be 
administered by the States and not by the 
Federal Government. However, I believe that 
the Federal Government should make grants 
to the States for assistance rendered to any 
needy persons, not only to the needy aged, 
the needy blind, and dependent children, as 
is the case at the present time. There is 


great need for a system of Federal grants-in- 
aid to relieve distress among persons who are 
not eligible for assistance under the existing 
Federal-State categories of the aged, the 
blind, and dependent children. This arises 
out of the fact that many States and locali- 
ties have inadequate resources with which 
to meet the total relief problem and the 
further fact that the resources they do have 
are used disproportionately to help needy 
persons who are eligible under the three cate- 
gories for which the Federal Government now 
grants aid, as against other needy persons 
who are not eligible under these limited cate- 
gories. The termination of the food stamp 
plan and of the distribution of surplus com- 
modities by the Federal Government has fur- 
ther reduced the adequacy of the assistance 
beingwendered these needy persons. Most of 
the families now dependent upon public as- 
sistance do not include any person who could 
be employed even under very favorable em- 
ployment conditions. Moreover, studies show 
that there are many needy families receiv- 
ing no assistance whatsoever. Therefore, 
even with the general increase in employ- 
ment, the States and localities will continue 
to have a large burden to meet. 

A plan of Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States for aid to all needy persons should 
not be locked upon as a substitute for Fed- 
eral work programs in periods of widespread 
unemployment. On the contrary, the adop- 
tion of such a plan would make work pro- 
grams more effective, since they would be 
relieved of pressure to meet the needs of 
persons who may be cared for better in an- 
other way. Moreover, such a plan, adequately 
financed and properly administered, could 
assist in restoring to the labor market a sub- 
stantial number of needy persons, thus ren- 
dering them self-supporting. 

I believe that it is also essential to sup- 
plement the present system of uniform 50 
percent Federal grants-in-aid with additional 
Federal aid that would not have to be matched 
by States whose per capita income is low in 
relation to that of other States, I believe 
that it would be possible to establish such a 
system of additional Federal aid on an ob- 
jective basis which would utilize existing 
Governmental data measuring the per capita 
income of the various States. In addition 
to the two major changes that I have sug- 
gested, namely. Federal grants-in-aid for 
assistance rendered needy persons not falling 
within the present categories and special 
Federal aid for States with low per capita in- 
come, I believe that there are several other 
ways in which the present Federal grants 
should be liberalized. For example, I believe 
that the definition of dependent child should 
be broadened. Under the present definition 
& child, in order to be eligible, must have 
been deprived of parental support or care by 
reason of “the death, continued absence from 
home, or physical or mental incapacity of a 
parent.” Moreover, a child must be living 
with prescribed relatives. I believe that the 
definition of a dependent child should be 
broadened to inciude all children who are 
needy for any reason whatsoever and who are 
living in a private home with any relative or 
legal guardian, I also believe that the max- 
imum amount of aid to dependent children 
for which the Federal Government will pro- 
vide matching should at least be raised if 
not eliminated. - 

I think it is also highly desirable that the 
Social Security Act be amended so that pay- 
ments for medical care of recipients could be 
matched by the Federal Government even 
though the payments are made directly by 
the public-assistance agency instead of being 
included in the individual recipient’s budget. 

I believe that the expanded social-security 
system which I have outlined can play a 
vitally important role in the economic read- 
justment and reconstruction that will be 
necessary when the war ends. On the one 
hand, it can provide protection to individu- 
als and their families against the loss of 
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income which they may suffer for one reason 
or another after the war, when a decline from 
the high levels of wartime production will 
increase the burden of the various hazards. 
On the other hand, from the standpoint of 
the economic system as a whole, social se- 
curity can aid in maintaining consumer pur- 
chasing power when the national income 
exhibits a tendency to shrink and thus can 
assist in maintaining employment at a high- 
er level. 

The obvious question which will occur to 
many who may agree with the inherent de- 
sirability of having a comprehensive social- 
security system available at the end of the 
war is whether the present is a practical and 
appropriate time for action. The enormous 
outlays and the vast administrative under- 
takings now necessary for the prosecution of 
the war may appear to suggest that action be 
deferred until after the war is won. The 
answer is that unless action is taken now 
there is grave danger that the post-war pe- 
riod will arrive before a well-rounded social- 
security system can be put into successful 
operation. A successful social-security sys- 
tem cannot be improvised overnight. 

As a matter of fact, the extension of social 
security now would not only not interfere with 
but would greatly aid in the successful prose- 
cution of the war. The greater sense of 
security which would result would make the 
people of this great Nation more effective 
defenders of democracy. This has been 
amply demonstrated in Great Britain, where 
social security was extended even while the 
bombers roared overhead and where it is 
now proposed that there be far greater ex- 
tension. 

Entirely apart from the increased human 
happiness and well-being that would result, 
the fact is that immediate expansion of the 
social-security system is highly desirable 
from the standpoint of the Nation’s eco- 
nomic and fiscal circumstances. Two of the 
major economic problems of the war effort 
are to control inflation and to obtain reve- 
nues through taxation or borrowing or both. 
The enlarged excess of contributions over 
disbursements which would occur during the 
war period would curtail current purchasing 
power and serve as a potent force in the fight 
against inflation. Investment of the excess 
in Government obligations would make cor- 
responding sums available to the Treasury. 
These investments would aid in financing the 
war just as do the War Savings bonds pur- 
chased by individuals. Moreover, the estab- 
lishment of an expanded social-security sys- 
tem now would make the people of this 
country better able to pay war taxes and buy 
War bonds because they would have some 
protection against loss of current income 
due to the hazards insured under the con- 
tributory secial-insurance system. 

As President Roosevelt has said, “This is 
one case in which social and fiscal objectives, 
war and post-war aims are in full accord. Ex- 
panded social security, together with other 
fiscal measures, would set up a bulwark of 
economic security for the people now and 
after the war and at the same time would 
provide anti-inflationary sources for financ- 
ing the war.” 

I should like to emphasize that the pro- 
gram suggested would provide only a mini- 
mum basic security for the people of this 
country. It would provide a safety net pro- 
tecting the peopte of this country against 
major economic hazards, not a featherbed re- 
leasing them from the necessity of helping 
themselves. 1t would be an effective system 
because the benefits would be related to 
proven wage loss or proven need. It would be 
a system which would provide a maximum 
amount of security at a minimum cost. 

In fact, in a very real sense the costs of in- 
security are now being borne by the indi- 
vidual citizens of this country. A sound 
social-security program makes these costs 
more bearable by distributing them more sys- 
tematically and equitably. This is true of 


both the public assistance and the social- 
insurance phases of the social-security pro- 
gram, although it is more apparent in the 
case of social insurance. 

There are some who fear that social se- 
curity will destroy individual initiative and 
thrift and enterprise. There are some who 
believe that providing a minimum basic se- 
curity for the people of this country will 
merely encourage them to rely upon the Gov- 
ernment instead of upon themselves. I sub- 
mit that such fears arise out of a basic lack 
of confidence in democracy and the common 
man. I believe that assuring people a mini- 
mum of subsistence will encourage them to 
strive for something still better for them- 
selves and their families. I do not believe 
that we can expect the helpless and the hope- 
less to practice the prized virtues of inde- 
pendence. 

Let us also not forget that under a con- 
tributory social insurance system the work- 
ers of this country and their employers would 
pay for the benefits that are received. It is 
not a plan for giving everybody something 
for nothing. In the case of public assistance, 
Iam merely proposing that we do better what 
this Nation from its inception has always 
accepted as a public responsibility, namely, 
the care of the poor who would otherwise 
lack the necessities of life. 

I do not pretend that the program I have 
outlined will usher in Utopia; I do not even 
contend that it will eliminate poverty in this 
country; but I do believe and contend that it 
will abolish want. Is this too ambitious a 
goal for a great and powerful Nation? I do 
not believe that it is, and I trust that you 
will agree. 

This Nation should emerge from this war 
a richer Nation not only materially but spirit- 
ually. We have learned how to provide full 
employment. We have learned how to in- 
crease our production tremendously. We 
have learned lessons of cooperation the hard 
way. Our future problem is not a problem 
of resources but of unity of purpose. I am 
confident that with unity of purpose we have 
demonstrated that we have the ability to ac- 
complish our purpose. Certainly there can 
be no higher purpose than to promote the 
welfare of human beings, and that is the para- 
mount responsibility of social workers. 


National Resources Planning Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Despite Great Achievements 
the N. R. P. B. Faces Extinction,” by 
Joseph P. McMurray, which appeared 
in the March 13 issue of America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DESPITE GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS, THE NATIONAL 
RESOURCES PLANNING BOARD FACES EXTINC~- 
TION 

(By Joseph P. McMurray) 

(Early in February the House Appropria- 
tions Committee refused the Budget Bureau’s 
request for $1,400,000 to finance the National 
Resources Planning Board, an executive 
agency, for the fiscal year 1943. Unless the 
Senate Appropriations Committee restores 
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this item, the Board will pass out of exist- 
ence on June 30. Realizing that the readers 
of America would be interested at this criti- 
cal time in the fate of the National Resources 
Planning Board, the editor invited Joseph Mc- 
Murray, who last year contributed thought- 
ful articles to this review on the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration and the Tolan commit- 
tee, to write an objective story of the Board’s 
history, functions, and accomplishments. 
That story follows—Enprror.) 

Operating under several names in past 
years, the National Resources Planning Board 
was organized in 1933 as the National Plan- 
ning Board. Since its establishment, the 
President has depended to a considerable 
extent on the facilities and trained judgment 
of the Board in advising and preparing plans 
for meeting the almost overwhelming social 
problems with which his administration was 
faced. Many of the measures he adopted for 
the physical and economic development of 
our resources grew directly out of the inves- 
tigations and studies conducted by the Board. 
The rural electrification program, for in- 
stance, grew out of the Mississippi Valley 
committee report, and the soil-conservation 
program originated in land committee reports 
of the early thirties. 

Planning was a textbook term in those 
early days, but principally through the tire- 
less work of the Board it became pretty much 
what might be called a resource itself. The 
war has brought this home in a most unplea- 
sant sort of way. One has only to refer to 
the problems of strategic materials, housing, 
industrial facilities, plant location, man- 
power, price control, and fiscal policy to show 
what the lack of planning produced. As far 
back as 1934, the Board’s mineral policy re- 
port advocated the setting up of stock piles of 
strategic materials. Several years ago the 
Board called attention, in another report, to 
the need for increased railroad-car capacity 
to handle defense-production shipments. 
In 1940 the Board urged that our steel capac- 
ity be increased. “Wild-eyed and crackpot 
stuff” was the usual comment on these re- 

We know differently now. 

Unfortunately for those who would like 
to have people believe otherwise, the Board 
since its inception has been committed to 
the policy that planning must be done at 
the “grass roots” if it is to be at all success- 
ful. In line with this policy, nine regional 
offices were located strategically throughout 
the country. It is the function of each of 
these offices to develop an intimate famil- 
jarity with the problems of each area, ad- 
vise the Board concerning these, and serve 
as a source of counsel, guidance, and in- 
spiration to the local, State, and private 
groups concerned with the various problems, 
By encouragement and example from the 
Board, 45 States and Territories now have 
planning boards as compared with 2 in 1934, 
and 45 drainage-basin committees are now 
actively functioning. The Board, through 
its regional offices, cooperates very closely 
with these State and local boards, and by it 
a constant means of communication is main- 
tained between the various strata of Gov- 
ernment and among the several agencies of 
each. 

With the impact of the defense program, 
hundreds of localities found themselves ill 
prepared to deal with the complex prob- 
lems which beset them, and the regional 
Offices were besieged with requests for all 
kinds of technical assistance and advice, and 
for direction to proper Federal officials. In 
like manner, the various Federal agencies 
and officials sought information from the 
Board when they desired impartial and ex- 
pert advice concerning local conditions and 
problems. War Production Board, for in- 
stance, frequently consulted the Board con- 
cerning local community facilities, labor, 
supply, transportation, etc. 

This intimate acquaintance with the effects 
of the war effort on local communities has 
enabled the Board, in its advisory capacity 
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to the war administrators, to stress the in- 
cipient problems to which certain decisions 
would give rise. The Industrial Location 
Advisory Section, for instance, has been 
doing outstanding work in this connection. 

No one familiar with the achievements of 
the Board would accuse it of armchair or 
centralized planning. The nature of its or- 
ganization has prevented that. The three 
members of the Board are chosen from widely 
separated sections of the country and from 
widely varying fields of enterprise. Frederic 
Delano, Chairmar of the Board, served for 
many years as a leading railway executive; 
George Yantis was formerly speaker of the 
house of representatives for the State of 
Washington, and Charles Merriam was pro- 
fessor of political science at the University 
of Chicago. The two advisors of the Board 
are Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, and H. S. Denni- 
son, the famous Boston industrialist. The 
director, Charles Eliot, is a well-known land- 
scape architect. 

The technical committees which are set up 
by the Board are composed of representatives 
of interested governmental agencies, tech- 
nical and professional groups. A skeleton 
staff assisted by experts hired on a per diem 
basis prepare the basic material from which 
the Board through its committees makes its 
recommendations. This ingenious organiza- 
tion has prevented the Board from becoming 
a static and inflexible organization. 

The breadth and intensity of the work car- 
ried on by the Board can be appreciated if 
one examines a few of its numerous publica- 
tions and reports. The so-called bible“ of 
basic information and policy recommenda- 
tions for land, water, and mineral resources 
is the National Resources Board report of 
1934. Its Population Report of 1937 pointed 
to the fact that our declining birth rate was 
making us a Nation of oldsters, and high- 
lighted the many economic and social prob- 
lems which would follow from this. The 
Structure of the American Economy is the 
first living picture of what makes up the 
American economy and how it operates. 
Widely quoted, and still the only compre- 
hensive work in the field, is the Board's 
study determining how income was dis- 
tributed in this country in 1936 and for 
what classes of goods expenditures were 
made. More recently the Board's Transpor- 
tation Report pointed out that the ultimate 
solution of that complex national problem 
is through the establishment of a transpor- 
tation agency which will consider the needs 
and possibilities of all forms of transporta- 
tion. Shortly the President will present 
Congress and the Nation with the Board's 
report on social security, which presents a 
comprehensive analysis of the problem of 
social security and an approach to the prob- 
lem of freedom from want. 

In line with its policy of stimulating plan- 
ning at the “grass roots,” the Board has not 
been content to publish reports which only 
experts would find intelligible and valuable. 
All the reports, while comprehensive and 
often lengthy, are extremely readable. For 
those with less patience or time, the Board 
publishes in pamphlet form condensed but 
interesting summaries. In addition to them, 
the Board from time to time puts out pop- 
ular pamphlets designed to stimulate interest 
and study in the various fields of planning. 
After the War—Full Employment, and Our 
Cities are examples of the recent pamphlets 
which have created widespread interest in 
planning for the post-war period. 

Under the Employment Stabilization Act 
of 1933, the Board is responsible for keeping 
the President informed about the probable 
trends in employment, and devising methods 
for maintaining a high level of employment. 
The Employment Stabilization Section is 

g on rather exhaustive studies in con- 
nection with the probable national income, 
employment, productivity, savings, and in- 
vestment in the post-war period, At the 
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same time it is making a study of the de- 
mobilization and conversion problem which 
we face, and will soon issue a pamphlet on 
the problem after World War No. 1. 

Originating in the Stabilization Act, a 6 
years’ program of Federal public works has 
been developed to a point where there is a 
shelf of projects ready for construction if 
they are needed to maintain full employment 
after the war. The Board the 
now defunct Public Works Reserve, the pur- 
pose of which was to sell the idea of establish- 
ing a shelf of public works to State and 
lecal governments and to render technical 
assistance to them. The Federal Govern- 
ment, by pyramiding such construction in a 
short period in cooperation with the State 
and local ts, could carry on an 
intelligent public-works program if the need 
for such should arise. Actually, a syn- 
chronized public-works program carried on 
by local and State governments, with their 
own funds, would have such a multiplying 
effect on the economy that the need for 
Federal aid would be considerably decreased. 
Mcre important, it would place the responsi- 
bility for the economic fate of the Nation 
Where it belongs—in the local communities. 

Strange that an organization that has been 
the principal planner of them all should now 
be charged with duplicating the efforts of 
other groups for which it planted the seeds. 
The problems we face are so tremendous and 
complex that, even if another group were 
concerned with the identical probiems, the 
results would not overlap. Rather would it 
provide the necessary verification or clarifi- 
cation all such studies require. In fact, the 
Board in its role as a clearing house and 
synthesizer prevents duplication. If the 
President is to be ready with a practical pro- 
gram of reconstruction, he must depend on 
some one group to familiarize itself with the 
work of the 157 and more public and privete 
groups currently intent on post-war plans, 
and tie together the results of their work in 
a logical, orderly, and integrated program. 
The Planning Board is attempting to do just 
that. The Board no more duplicates the 
work of the various planning groups in the 
Federal Government than do the Budget Bu- 
reau and Civil Service Commission duplicate 
the budget and personnel work in the differ- 
ent agencies, or the work of the Appropria- 
ticn and Civil Service Committees of the 
House and Senate. 

Considering the chaos which would be 
likely to result if the President and Congress 
Were unprepared to act immediately on a 
post-war program when the war ends, it ap- 
pears that Congress would be taking tco big 
a risk in attempting to save one one-thou- 
sandth of 1 percent of the President's budget 
by abolishing the one agency which has 
already proved itself and has the most ex- 
perience and background in solving the prob- 
lems which confront us. If Congress had a 
committee to study these problems, as the 
Board does for the President, we could expect 
that the Board would work in close harmony 
with it, and the Nation would not have to 
fear extravagant delay while the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government 
reach an agreement on how to bring the Na- 
tion back to a peacetime basis. 


Operation of Loca! Draft Boards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the city of St. Louis and St. Louis 


County, constituting the St. Louis metro- 

politan area, there has been organized 

and been in operation during the last 
year and a half an organization known 
as the Associated Draft Boards of St. 

Louis and St. Louis County. This is an 

unofficial organization for the compari- 

son of experiences and suggestions be- 
tween draft boards in that great metro- 
politan area. It has rendered very con- 
spicuous service. It is an unofficial body; 
but, in my opinion, such organizations 
should be official throughout the coun- 
try. The head of that organization is 

Col. John J. Griffin, of St. Louis, Mo., one 

of the most outstanding citizens of that 

community. The other day Colonel 

Griffin was interviewed by the St. Louis 

Globe Democrat and gave out a very 

comprehensive statement of the opera- 

tion of the draft boards in that metro- 
politan area. His criticisms are in no 
sense captious. They are in no sense in- 
tended to reflect on the draft adminis- 
tration of the National Selective Service 

System, but he makes constructive criti- 

cisms which might be of benefit for the 

improvement of the whole System. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of Colonel Griffin may be printed in the 

Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Unrrep STATES DRAFT OFFICIALS Ovorrr TO 
THrnk ‘Twice Errore OPENING THEIR 
MOUTHS, SELECTIVE SERVICE CHAIRMAN HERE 
DECLARES—“CONSTANTLY CHANGING ORDERS 
CLUTTER Ur Local Boarps,” Says JOHN J. 
GRIFFIN—COMPLETE List OF CLASSIFICATIONS 
AND THEIR DESIGNATIONS OUTLINED 


Heavily burdened local draft boards are | 


performing a great and a conscientious sery- 
ice in supplying men for the armed services 
but “unwarranted statements” from Wash- 
ington officials that add to the wartime con- 
fusion and uneasiness of the civilian popula- 
tion do not help the war effort or do they 
make the task of the boards any easier, in the 
opinion of John J. Griffin, chairman of the 
Associated Draft Boards of St. Louis and St. 
Louis County. 

“The recent statement about fathers was 
most unfortunate,” he said in an interview 
in which he outlined current draft regula- 
tions. “The next day I had a long line of 
anxious wives and fathers that ran from my 
desk to the sidewalk, all asking if it were true. 

“Every time someone in Washington opens 
his mouth and makes some unwarranted 
statement, the same scene is repeated before 
virtually every draft board in the country. 
You'd think that officials in the public service 
of the government would have sense enough 
to think twice before opening their mouths.” 

ASSAILS PRACTICE 

The practice of Washington officials in an- 
nouncing changes in draft regulations to the 
press before notifying local boards also drew 
the fire of Griffin, who said: 

“Until we get an official directive from se- 
lective service headquarters, we must con- 
tinue to operate under previous orders. Yet 
the morning after a change is announced in 
Washington, we get a flock of telephone calis 
and visitors asking I. it's true. All we can 
tell them is that we have not yet received 
our orders, leaving many people considerably 
irked over cur lack of information. Then 
too, it adds to the local board's work. Every- 
time we think we are caught up, some cock- 
eyed statement comes out of Washington and 
we're right back where we started.” 

NEWS MOVES SLOWLY 

Several days after selective service head- 

quarters announced in Washington that men 
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38 to 45 years old no longer were to be placed 
in class IV- but were to be placed in the reg- 
ular classes such as I-A, WI-A, and others, 
with an (H) appended to the classification, 
local boards here still were without official 
notification of the change. 

“We just got through classifying men in 
that group into class IV-H," Griffin said. 
“Now we have to go through the list and do 
the whole thing all over again. 

“I hope someone in Washington makes up 
his mind eventually so we will know where 
we stand and can stop this confusion. These 
constantly changing orders do nothing but 
clutter the draft boards and mean more work 
for the offices and more worry for the men 
involved.” 

LATEST CHANGE 


The March 7 announcement from Washing- 
ton that there no longer would be a class 
IV-H adds just another series of letters and 
numbers to an already heavily burdened 
classification system. Here is the present list 
of ciassifications and their designations: 

I-A. Available for military service. 

I-A-O. Conscientious objector who because 
of training and belief is not available for com- 
batant duty but who is available for noncom- 
batant duty. 

IC. Member of land or naval forces of the 
United States. 

II-A. A man necessary in a civilian activity 
that is necessary to national health, sarety, 
or interest, such as public health, garbage dis- 
postal, etc. 


IN WAR WORK 
II-B. Man necessary to war- production 


II-C. Single man deferred by reason of his 
agricultural occupation or endeavor. 

III-A. Man deferred by reason of depend- 
ency and not engaged in a civilian activity 
necessary to war production. 

III-B. Man deferred both by reason of de- 
pendency and activity necessary to war pro- 
duction or which is supporting the war effort. 

III-C. Men deferred both by reason of de- 
pendency and agricultural occupation or 
endeavor. 


IV-A. Man deferred by reason of age, 1. e., 
over 45 years. 

IV-B. Public official deferred by law, such 
as the Governor of a State, a State official 
chosen by the voters of the entire State, a 
Member of Congress, etc. 

IV-C. Neutral aliens requesting relief from 
training, and aliens not acceptable to the 
armed forces. 

IV-D. Minister of religion or a divinity stu- 
dent. 

IV-E. A conscientious objector, who, be- 
cause of training and belief, is available for 
neither combatant nor noncombatant duty; 
usually assigned to conscientious objectors’ 
ca 


mp. 
IV-F. Physically, mentally, or morally unfit 
for military service. 


OTHER CATEGORIES 


In addition to the 15 classifications into 
which draft registrants are placed, draft 
boards have established 4 categories for pool- 
ing men in the order in which they will be 
called: 

1. Men subject to immediate call. 

2. Single men with collateral dependents, 

3. Married men without children. 

4. Married men with children. 

Thus, a single man an aged 
mother and not engaged in a civilian activity 
necessary to war production would be classi- 
fied III-A, category 2. 

TO NTH DEGREE 


A married man with children, who is en- 
gaged in an activity necessary to war pro- 
duction, or which is supporting the war effort, 
would be classified III-B, category 4. 

Or to carry classification to the mth degree 
under the latest national Selective Service 
announcement, a married man between 38 


— 
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and 45 years, with children, who is engaged 
in an activity necessary to war production, 
or which is supporting the war effort, would 
be classified III-B (H), category 4. 

For some months draft boards have oper- 
ated under a State-wide pooling system, 
Griffin said. Each board sends a monthly 
report to State headquarters listing the num- 
ber of registrants in each classification and 
each category. From these figures, quotas 
are established for each board. 

Under the pooling system, category 1 men 
are taken first, category 2 men are not taken 
until all category 1 men are exhausted, and 
soon. For some time, draft boards have been 
taking from category 3, but so far category 4 
has been untouched. 

STATUS OF FATHERS 

“Until we receive further orders, there will 
be no drafting of fathers,” Griffin said. “Un- 
der selective service regulations, of course, 
children born after September 15, 1942, do not 
count toward such exemption.” 

Not the least of the local draft board's 
problems is keeping up with the directives 
and forms that come out of national head- 
quarters in Washington. Current regula- 
tions in a large, leather-bound loose-leaf 
notebook on Griffin’s desk total at least 500 
pages. Board members must keep up as best 
they can with what has been rescinded and 
What has been retained, 

For example, there is Transmittal Memo- 
randum No. 1, under date of February 1, 
1943. Consisting of 14 printed pages, it is 
released under the heading “Subject: Amend- 
ing local board memorandum No. 1, rescinding 
certain local board releases and transmitting 
list of local board memoranda.” 


TEXT OF ORDER 


It continues: 

“1. It has become necessary to amend local 
board memorandum No, 1 to change the title 
of this medium to local boards from ‘local 
board release’ to ‘local board memorandum.’ 
Accordingly, previous local board release No. 1 
is amended in its entirety and the title has 
been changed to local board memorandum 
No. 1. The attached amended local board 
memorandum No. 1 will be substituted for 
previous local board release No. 1. 

“2, The following local board releases are 
hereby rescinded for the reasons set forth: 

“(a) Local board release No. 6, subject: 
Identifying local board of origin on Order 
for transferred man to report for induction’ 
(form 156), dated July 15, 1941, for the rea- 
son that reference to the local board of 
origin is now included in revised form 156.” 


EXHAUSTS ALPHABET 


And so it continues from (a) to (z) and 
after exhausting the alphabet, from (aa) 
through (nn). 

The attached local board memorandum 
No. 1, as amended by LBM 139, 7-27-42, and 
TM 1, 2-1-43, continues in this vein: 

“Change of Title: To avoid confusion with 
news or press releases, the title of local board 
release is changed to local board memoran- 
dum. The memorandum number will be the 
same as the previous release number. All lo- 
cal board releases will hereafter be referred to 
as local board memoranda. 

“Transmittal Memo: Confusion has previ- 
ously resulted from the practice of amend- 
ing local board releases by other local board 
releases. It has been decided that hereafter 
local board memoranda will be amended or 
rescinded by transmittal memos. Also, a 
table of local board memoranda will be trans- 
mitted by transmittal memos, Transmittal 
memos should be filed in their numerical 
order following local board memoranda. 
With this amended local board memorandum 
No. 1 is being transmitted transmittal memo 
No. 1 which rescinds certain local board mem- 
oranda for the reasons stated. It is the pur- 
pose of the transmittal memos to perform all 
funcions necessary in the mechanics of 
keeping current the series of local board 


memoranda and fully explain and transmit 
all changes.” 
HISTORICAL NOTE 

Under the signature of Director Lewis B. 
Hershey is the following “Historical Note.” 

“This local board memorandum was pre- 
viously designated as memorandum to all 
State directors (I-154), Local Board Release 
No. 1, amended by Local Board Release No. 
139, 7-27-42." 

Local draft boards also have some 73 sepa- 
rate forms, which they use at various times 
as the exigencies of the war situation de- 
mand. The number of these forms ebbs and 
flows as new ones are added and old ones are 
abolished. At one time or another, 351 sepa- 
rate forms have been produced by draft offi- 
cials since the Selective Service Act went into 
effect, although the current list totals 73. 

In addition, boards receive occupational 
bulletins in which the status of thousands of 
occupations as doper and dope maker are 
defined for the board's guidance. 


SEEK REVISION 


“Some effort has been made,” Griffin said, 
“to get national headquarters to bring out a 
completely revised set of regulations in brief 
form to simplify the work of local draft 
boards but so far nothing has been done.“ 

Under present methods of operation, new 
regulations are set forth in directives that 
indicate what portions of previous regula- 
tions have been rescinded or retained, mak- 
ing it necessary to constantly refer back to 
what has gone before and causing many 
boards to place conflicting interpretations 
upon regulations, 

It was with the idea of establishing uni- 
form interpretations of draft rules that the 
Associated Draft Boards of St. Louis and St. 
Louis County was organized last April. 
Griffin, who is chairman of local board No. 5, 
was elected head of the organization, but he 
said it is “an office without portfolio,” since 
the Selective Service Act makes no provision 
for such groups. 


MEETS MONTHLY 


The 39 city and county boards organized 
voluntarily, however, following complaints 
of varying interpretations of cases involving 
parallel facts. The group—probably the first 
of its kind in the country—meets monthly 
to discuss new regulations, so that it can 
act as a unit instead of as individual organi- 
zations in each ward, 

Griffin long has been an outspoken critic 
of firms that continued to employ men of 
draft age after the Selective Service Act went 
into effect. He is particularly critical of war 
plants which inaccurately classify men as 
irreplaceable in their pleas for draft defer- 
ments, 

“Too many war plants contend that young 
men without dependents and of draft age, 
cannot be replaced if they are taken into the 
Army,” he said. “What they really mean is 
that they cannot be replaced at the $16 or 
$18 a week the men are being paid.” 


RIGHT TO DEFERMENT 


Pointing out that skilled workers requiring 
long years of training have every right to be 
deferred, Griffin declared that many firms, 
even after selective service went into effect, 
refused to hire men over 45 simply because 
of their age. 

Under present regulations no deferment 
is granted for longer than 6 months to men 
working in essential industries, insuring a 
periodical check to make sure that such 
workers’ status has not changed. In asking 
for a deferment, employers must fill out 
Form 42A in the case of necessary and essen- 
tial workers, stating the worker's duties, pay, 
how long he has been employed at the task 
he is performing, how long it will take to 
train a worker to replace him, what effort 
has been made to replace him and where the 
employer has gone to find a replacement. 
Such workers are classified as II-B or III-B, 
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depending upon whether they are married and 
have children, 

Boards also have been instructed to classify 
as III-B married men with children who are 
engaged in an essential industry, regardless 
of their duties to encourage a trend to essen- 
tial industries, thereby releasing to the armed 
services single men and married men without 
children. 

DUTY OF EMPLOYERS 

Employers are expected to initiate the clas- 
sification into III-B of married men with chil- 
dren who may not be necessary and essential 
workers but who work in an essential indus- 
try, by filling out Form 42B, although in some 
instances draft boards have made such re- 
classification when the necessary information 
was available from other sources. 

In cases where an essential worker or a 
married man with children leaves his job in 
an essential industry, both the employer and 
the worker must inform his draft board, since 
the action calls for reclassification. Essen- 
tial workers who move from one job to an- 
other without justification are termed “grass- 
hoppers” and are considered ripe material 
for filling quotas for military service, Griffin 
said, 

Another term not found in selective-serv- 
ice regulations is the “weatherstrip marriage”; 
that is, one contracted to avoid the draft. 
Post-Pearl Harbor marriages are not recog- 
nized by selective service, although each case 
is handled individually on its merits. 

BACK TO FARM 

It was Griffin who first pointed out that 
adequate manpower to supply the shortage 
of agricultural labor could be obtained by 
the’ simple expedient of taking out of war 
plants men who have migrated to the cities 
and putting them back on the farms from 
which they came. 

Mayor Becker has estimated that some 
45,000 more persons than are needed in the 
St. Louis war area, many of them farmers, 
could easily be rationed to the farms to solve 
the agricultural shortage. Their places here 
could easily be filled from the untapped labor 
reservoir of women, married men with chil- 
dren, and men beyond military age, he de- 
clared. 

An agricultural’ worker who moves from 
the farm to a war plant, forfeits his II-C or 
III-O draft classification and becomes poten- 
tial I-A material, but the difficulty of catch- 
ing up with such migrants is that local boards 
have jurisdiction only over the men in their 
district, and State selective-service head- 
quarters have jurisdiction only over the men 
in their State. 

“If a war plant in St. Louis sends a letter 
to a draft board in ‘Sleepy Gap,’ Ark., saying 
that John Jones is a keyman necessary to 
the war effort, chances are that the board 
will grant him a deferment,” Griffin said. 

“The board might recall that John Jones 
wasn't much good while he was around 
‘Sleepy Gap,’ but when they get a letter from 
a big firm in St. Louis telling how important 
he is, they're ready to put a tablet on the 
courthouse wall in his honor.” 


Tribute to Frank L. Yates 
REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
IN THE Eee tise brane ce 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday afternoon the President of the 
United States sent to the Senate the 
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name of Hon. Frank L. Yates, of West 
Virginia, to become Assistant Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States. This. 
selection is pleasing to me. Mr. Yates 
is a citizen of Jefferson County, in the 
district I represent. I have enjoyed his 
friendship for many years. The reason 
I rise at this time is because I know there 
are scores of other Members in this 
House who have known Mr. Yates 
through his duties at the Comptroller’s 
office, over a long period of years, and 
they have known of his work favorably. 
He began his duties there when the 
agency was created in 1921, and has 
worked his way up and up and up, under 
Mr. McCarl, under Mr. Brown, and now 
under our former colleague, Mr. Warren. 
I think those employees in Government 
service can point to this recognition of 
long service and ability. We rightly see 
a career commended. 

It is gratifying that he is faithfully 
rewarded for his endeavor. This action 
can serve as an incentive to others. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr Yes. 


. RANDOLPH. 

Mr. COX. Just to add my endorse- 
ment to what the gentleman from West 
Virginia has said, Mr. Yates is a valu- 
able public servant, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate that 
expression from the gentleman from 
Georgia. 2 

Mr. LUDLOW. I join in this tribute 
to a man who has performed splendid 
service. 

[From the Washington Star] 

FRANK L. YATES NAMED CHIEF ASSISTANT TO 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL—NOMINEE ROSE IN 
UNITED STATES SERVICE FROM CLERK—SUC~ 
ELLIOTT 
Frank L. Yates, attorney-conferee in the 

office of the Comptroller General, today was 

nominated to be Assistant Comptroller Gen- 
eral, succeeding Richard N. Elliott, who retires 

April 30. 

Mr. Yates, 49, entered the Government 
service as a claims-settling clerk in the office 
of the auditor for the War Department, Oc- 
tober 1, 1919, and went to the General Ac- 
counting Office when that agency was estab- 
lished July 1, 1921. He served as attorney, 
special assistant, and attorney-conferee under 
John R. McCarl, the first Comptroller Gen- 
eral, and later as attorney-conferee under 
Mr. McCari’s successors, Fred H. Brown and 
Limdsay C. Warren, the incumbent. 

The new post is of 15 years’ tenure and 
pays $9,000. 

Mr. Yates, who is widely known in the Fed- 
eral service, is a native of Kabletown, W. Va. 
He was born January 23, 1894, and received 
his early education in the schools and 
Shepherd College, the State preparatory 
school. He studied for a bachelor of arts de- 
gree at West Virginia University, and took 
his law course at George Washington Uni- 
versity, being graduated im 1922. During the 
World War he was a commissioned officer in 
the Forty-fifth Infantry, and also was ad- 
jJutant of the Ninth Division. 

v Mr. Yates is married and resides at 4628 
Reservoir Road NW. His wife is the former 

Alice Hume Cooke, daughter of. the late Rev- 

erend Thomas. Worthington Cooke, rector of 

the Episcopal Church of the Ascension, and 

Mrs. Cooke. He is a member and former 

national president of Sigma Nu Fraternity 

and also is a member of Phi Alpha Delta 

Legal Fraternity. He formerly served on the 

board of the Congressional Club. 

Mr. Yates, a Democrat, succeeds a Repub- 
lican. Mr. Elliott, a former Member of Con- 


gress from Indiana, ts retiring on reaching 
the statutory age of 70. 

Comptroller General Warren, who is con- 
fined to his home by Hlness, expressed warm 
approval when advised of Mr. Yates’ nomina- 
tion, describing him as a “splendid co- 
worker.“ 


Alleged Waste of Emergency Food 
Supplies at Nome, Alaska 


REMARKS 


) HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Mareh 16, 1943 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago a newspaper article, first car- 
ried in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer and 
later in other newspapers in the United 
States, alleged that.a considerable waste 
of emergency food supplies had occurred 
in the city of Nome, Alaska. The article, 
on its face, seemed to me to be almost 
entirely fiction, but, nevertheless, I made 
severa! inquiries, among them at the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and I now ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record as a part of my re- 
marks the letter, dated March 15, ad- 
dressed to me by the Secretary of the 
Interior on the subject, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Delegate from Alaska 
[Mr. DIMOND]? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 


Tue. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 15, 1943. 
Hon. ANTHONY J. DIMOND, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. DIMOND: In response to your 
letter and telephone call of March 12, I give 
you the facts in regard to the emergency food 
supplies for northern and western Alaska 
referred to in an article which appeared 
in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of March 6 
and which has been quoted in dispatches by 
the United Press and the Associated Press, 
The facts from our records as compared with 
the allegations are as follows: 

The quantities landed at Nome were— 


—— News 

ties eures 
Duties. ccusweesnbenan Tons. 102 350 
Toilet Tissu 40 13 78 
r do 62 173 
Soap- „ 

0.— 

Dried Eggs im 25 78 
Rolled Cats do... 62 108 
... gallons.. None 5,169 
Balad Oil... tons. None 78 
3 do.. None 70 
Salmon (Nulato --cases..| None 150 


No pears, salad oil, or vinegar were dis- 
charged at Nome. No salmon was sent to 
Nulato or any other point along the lower 
Yukon River. 

There were 162 tons of butter landed at 
Nome, the greater part of which was im- 
mediately put into storage at Lomen Com- 
mercial Cos warehouse. A small portion 
was temporarily stacked on the platform out- 
side of the warehouse pending such time as 
the commodities could be shifted to make 
room for it in the warehouse. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The article states that Alaskans say the 
quantity of food shipped was not needed. It 
was needed in the same sense that emergency 
food in a plane is needed. It is there to pro- 
vide against an emergency and to prevent 
the possibility of hardship and starvation 
should the normal means of transportation 
or supply be cut off by enemy action or by 
disaster of any kind. The supply of food at 
Nome was not for the 400 people of Nome 
alone but for the civilian population of 7 large 
districts of western and northern Alaska 
which are normally cut off from the source of 
supply for 9 months of the year because of 
natural weather conditions. The food was 
ordered by the Washington office of the Civil- 
ian Food Reserve by Mr. Paul W. Gordon who 
is thoroughly familiar with Alaska, and the 
storing of the food was supervised by Mr. 
Harold W. Snell, of the Alaska Railroad, whose 
experience in Alaska extends over the past 10 
years, and who spent over 3 months in Alaska 
in immediate charge of the operations, All 
of the supplies requiring warm storage were 
placed in that type of storage, and those re- 
quiring only dry storage were placed in build- 
ings meeting that requirement. 

The food reserve is a joke probably only 
to those who are unfamiliar with all of the 
details and who have believed the canards 
Which have been cireulated by people ignor- 
ant of the true situation and purpose. To all 
those understanding people in Alaska who 
of necessity must remain in remote and 
threatened places throughout the long win- 
ter the emergency food supplies are looked 
upon as a foresighted project. 

In Galena, also mentioned in the story, all 
food requiring warm storage was placed in 
heated quarters. Because of lack of storage 
space the food requiring dry storage was 
stored under tarpaulin, a practice that is not 
unusual at this time with the Army and 
other organizations. 

It is unfortunate that such misinforma- 
tion as that appearing in the Post-Intelli- 
gencer should have received such wide circu- 
lation and should have caused you and other 
Members of Congress so much unnecessary 
work answering inquiries brought about by 
newspaper readers believing all that is re- 
ported by the press. 

I would appreciate it if you would see to it 
that the true facts in regard to this matter 
are brought out. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hanoi L. ICKES, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, when the 
further information that I have asked 
for is received, I expect to ask permission 
to again address the House on this sub- 
ject, because from all of the facts that 
have come to me up to date and from my 
own knowledge of conditions at Nome, 
Alaska, I am certain in my own mind at 
least that the article is substantially, if 
not entirely, without foundation im fact. 

I invite the attention of the Members 
to the discrepancies between the figures 
given in the newspaper article as to the 
quantities of food sent to Nome and the 
actual quantities landed at Nome ac- 
cording to the records of the Secretary 
of the Interior. Not only did the writer 
of the article grossly exaggerate the 
quantities and the types of supplies actu- 
ally discharged at Nome but he listed as 
having been discharged there 5,160 gal- 
lons of vinegar, 78 tons of salad oil, and 
70 tons of pears, whereas no amount 
whatever of these particular products 
was landed at Nome. He also recited 
the sending of 150 cases of salmon to 
Nulato when the fact is that no shipment 
of salmon in any quantity was sent to 
that place. It is a reasonable assumption 
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that such errors are a result of gross 
carelessness or, as seems more likely, de- 
liberate resort to fiction. 

The writer specifically tells of the loss 
of butter at Nome through the bursting 
of the barrels in which the butter was 
packed. Even if every barrel containing 
butter had actually burst, as described 
by the writer, the butter itself in the 
winter climate of Nome would be just as 
fresh and good now as it was when it 
came there. Nome is only about 100 
miles south of the Arctic Circle, and the 
ordinary winter temperature, although 
not severe, is well below the freezing 
point. There are enough civilians and 
troops in that area to use up any butter 
that may be subject to deterioration 
without the loss of a single pound. 

The plan of sending supplies to Alaska, 
the Hawaiian Islands, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands was the result of the 
wise and sound judgment of Congress 
and the administration. The acts au- 
thorizing the supplying of the Territories 
and possessions, and making the appro- 
priation therefor, were passed shortly 
after Pearl Harbor. No one can yet be 
certain that traffic between the States 
and Alaska will not be interrupted for 
considerable periods of time. Our ex- 
perience in the early days of the war 
should be sufficient warning against over- 
confidence. I know, positively, that the 
people of Alaska welcomed the action of 
the Government in sending stocks of 
emergency supplies to Alaska and storing 
them there. Not a single resident of 
Alaska, to my knowledge, has expressed 
anything but commendation and grati- 
tude for what has thus been done. If 
there has been any waste of such sup- 
plies, which I do not for a moment be- 
lieve, no one has taken the trouble to 
suggest any such thing to me. Under 
the impulse of the maxim, “False in one, 
false in all,” I am at this moment per- 
suaded that there was no waste. 


Workers’ Ideas Help Lick the Axis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under ieave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a most inter- 
esting and encouraging article written by 
Don Wharton and reprinted in the Read- 
er’s Digest from Factory Management 
and Maintenance. Men on the job have 
more to contribute to improvement of 
methods of production than any other 
group, 

WORKERS’ IDEAS HELP LICK THE AXIS 
(By Don Wharton) 

Our war-production effort is now calling 
upon the brains, as well as the hands, of 
those who work at the bench and the lathe. 
In every branch of American industry, ideas 
slipped by workers into suggestion boxes are 
cutting corners and speeding production. 


When joint labor-management commit- 
tees were set up last spring, Donald Nelson 
asked companies with war contracts to coax 
more ideas from the rank and file. The re- 
sult is something to make your eyes pop. 

At the Consolidated airplane factory on 
the west coast, employees’ ideas have saved 
300,000 man-hours in 6 months—the equiv- 
alent of several four-motored Consolidated 
B-24 bombers. Boeing workers’ suggestions 
are saving 60 man-hours on every Flying 
Fortress. At General Motors war plants 31,- 
777 ideas were submitted from April to Sep- 
tember, so many of them good that one new 
idea was put to work every 45 minutes. 
Akron rubber workers contributed 7,000 sug- 
gestions, one out of every three of which 
earned some employee a cash reward. 

Prior to last January, D. E. Holmes was 
selling cars, and when his job was knocked 
out from under him he became an engine in- 
spector in the Packard factory. He turned in 
one suggestion which is responsible for the 
production of an extra Rolls-Royce engine 
every month. 

A Boeing workman, B. E. Reynolds, contrib- 
uted an idea so valuable that authorities per- 
mit nothing to be told about it except that 
it will result in a change of design in the 
Flying Fortress. 

In 2 months the suggestions turned in at 
the Republic airplane plant saved 200 hours’ 
work on every plane. k 

An employee of one of the automobile 
plants which makes aircraft engines got to 
worrying about the inner surfaces of drilled 
oil lines. Dirt or pieces of metal left in them 
might stop the oil flow and wreck the engine 
in the midst of combat. He had read of the 
bronchoscope, with which surgeons explore 
children’s lungs for obstructions. He tried 
one out on the oil lines, and it worked. 

Charles Mayer, of the B. F. Goodrich Co., in 
Akron, was timid about submitting ideas. “I 
was afraid they'd think I was trying to run 
the company,” he said But when he found 
out how eager for suggestions the manage- 
ment really was he began to spark, and his 
15 usable ideas have brought him from $5 to 
$450 each. Once when Mayer needed money 
for a minor operation he deliberately thought 
up an idea which he guessed would be worth 
$25. The company gave him $250 for it. 

Two years ago Thomas Grady, mechanic, 
got a job at Pratt & Whitney, in Hartford, 
screwing nuts at an angle onto the cylinders 
of airplane engines. His wrench often 
slipped, ruining material into which hours of 
work had gone. This made Grady so mad that 
he became one of America’s most important 
authors. What he wrote on the back of a 
scrap of paper was a suggestion for a new type 
of wrench which would not slip. Grady's 
new wrench works so well that it saves 3.4 
hours on every engine of that type. Grady 
was given a War bond and a better job. Be- 
fore the war is over his wrench may be found 
in aircraft plants and air bases everywhere. 

The N tion's largest maker of shells is 
the Budd Wheel Co. Every shell it turns out 
has to be covered with paint except for 
three little spots the size of a postage stamp. 
Small pieces of paper were being pasted on 
and removed after the paint dried. Elmer 
De View kept thinking of the time spent in 
pasting on and taking off thousands of 
pieces of paper every day. Why not stick 
three magnets to the shell, spray on the paint, 
and later strip the magnets off with a sweep 
of the hand? It worked. 

In plant after plant one hears of work- 
ers who become so interested in developing 
new ideas that they work on them at home, 
sometimes in their own little machine shops. 

Many women employees are as ingenious 
asthe men. One of the New Jersey Westing- 
house plants makes sealed-beam headlamps 
for war planes. When these headlamps 
came out of the annealing furnace they 
were so hot that workers, in spite of asbestos 
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gloves, occasionally got burned. The com- 
pany nurse, Elizabeth Meister, with tke help 
of the foreman, rigged up a rubber tube 
which pours cold air into the worker's asbes- 
tos gloves. Thanks to her, there are no 
more burns, production has speeded up, 
breakage has been reduced. A better prod- 
uct is obtained, too, for the cold airstream 
permits the use of temperatures 100 degrees 
higher than before. 

Another young Westinghouse worker, Julia 
Hrebenak, operated a spectroscope machine 
which used pointed carbon rods. They had 
to be kept sharp, and that required laborious 
filing, Miss Hrebenak said: Why couldn't 
we sharpen them with a pencil sharpener?” 
She was right. 

This suggestion system is a safety valve for 
grousing and friction; it makes workers re- 
alize that they are important and that the 
company wants to hear from them. Men 
who get the idea habit think more construc- 
tively about their jobs, understand their 
machines better, and become more skillful 
workmen. One company reports that 70 per- 
cent of those promoted to foremen last year 
were workers who had turned in suggestions. 

It is hard to estimate in dollars and cents 
what an idea is worth. Most companies feel 
that the wells of workers’ imagination won't 
gush unless properly primed. (Top gusher, 
by the way, is probably 29-year-old Ed Bran- 
nagan of Westinghouse, with $2,580 for 330 
accepted ideas.) If payments are too large, 
there is danger that employees will neglect 
their work and spend their time thinking up 
prize-winning ideas. 

When the Packard Motor Co. set up its 
suggestion system last spring, labor and man- 
agement talked it over and decided not to 
give cash prizes. Management agreed to let 
workers retain patent rights (if any), and 
labor asked for nothing more. Both knew 
that the main thing was increased produc- 
tion. The response of Packard workers was 
beyond all expectation—5,475 suggestions in 
6 months. To those who have submitted a 
usable idea the plant gives a coveted em- 
blem—a little pair of wings costing about 
20 cents—and 646 Packard workers now wear 
wings. Of the first 84 certificates for in- 
dividual production merit given by the War 
Production Board that's the first 84 for the 
whole country—20 went to Packard em- 
ployees. 


Post-War Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert Moses wrote a splendid article, 
What To Do About Post-War Immigra- 
tion, which appeared in the March issue 
of the Reader’s Digest. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including the 
article by Mr. Moses, Iam also includ- 
ing an editorial appearing in the March 
12 issue of the Jewish Examiner, which 
takes Mr. Moses to task for being guilty 
of unholy patriotism. Mr. Moses, like 
90 percent of the native-born American 
citizens, feels that we should tighten our 
immigration laws and further restrict 
the influx of people into this country. If 
history repeats, we will have a tempo- 
rary economic recession for 6 months to 
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a year after the cessation of the present 
hostilities, followed by a year or two 
of prosperity, and then a serious business 
depression will follow. We will have mil- 
lions of our own citizens out of work who 
should be insured full employment at all 
times before we let another person enter 
our country to work. I commend both 
articles to your attention and let you de- 
cide whether or not it is unholy to be 
patriotic. 

The articles follow: 

[Prom the Reader's Digest of March 1343] 
Wuat To Do ABOUT Post-War IMMIGRATION 
(By. Robert Moses) 

In discussion of post-war plans, immigra- 
tion receives its share of attention. It is one 
of our most ticklish problems. There is 
still an enormous amount of misinforma~ 
tion and sensitiveness on this subject. Even 
people who can think logically about other 
matters become emotional about this one. 
Powerful organizations, especially religious 
groups whose honesty and unselfishness can- 
not be questioned, have already gone on 
record with resolutions endorsing a program 
of more or less unrestricted immigration 
after the war. 

For example, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America adopted this 
plank in March of last year: 

“All men should be free to move over the 
surface of the earth under international 
agreement, in search of the fullest oppor- 
tunity for personal development.” 

The Commonweal, a Catholic journal, re- 
cently said: 

“Our position is that the whole theory of 
exclusion is indefensible and that men and 
women should have the right to go anywhere 
in the world where they can find work.” 

On the question of Asiatic immigration 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt said in the New Re- 
public (May 11, 1942): 

“I doubt very much if after this. war is 
over we can differentiate among the peoples 
of Europe, the Near East, and the Far East.“ 

Survey Graphic, which represents social 
workers, said (May 1942): 

“The whole war enterprise rests. upon the 
hypothesis—which has now become a demon- 
strated fact—that the nations of the world 
are bound together by such ties of common 
interest and common humanity that national 
isolation is impossible.” 

Although a respectable body of church 
people and liberals want wholesale postwar 
immigration, sentiment in Congress and 
throughout the country is opposed to lib- 
eralizing the quotas. Among bills now ready 
for introduction to further limit immigration 
are: One to cut the existing quotas to one- 
third, another to end immigration entirely for 
5 or 10 years or until our own domestic em- 
ployment problem is settled, and a third to 
change the system so that quotas are based 
on race rather than nationality. If I have 
gaged correctly the temper of the country, 
and particularly of conservatives who are be- 
coming more articulate everywhere, the meas- 
ures which propose to cut quotas have a 
better chance on a showdown than those 
which would liberalize them. 

The simple truth is that we are fully as 
liberal in our immigration laws as any other 
great nation. Consider, for example, Great 
Britain and her colonies. No alien can enter 
the United Kingdom to ply a trade or prae- 
tice a profession without a special permit 
from the Ministry of Labor. The number of 
persons entering Canada yearly from other 
than the United States, the United Kingdom 
and the British dominions is negligible. Can- 
didates from continental Europe are not 
wanted and get in only in small numbers 
as independent farmers. Ninety percent of 
the population of Australia is British, Scot- 


tish, Irish, and Welsh. There is not the re- 
motest reason to believe that there has been 
any change in sentiment throughout the 
British Commonwealth on this subject. 

A great deal of nonsense has been talked 
about the effect of the restrictions on immi- 
grants both before and since the beginning 
of the Second World War. Between 1931 and 
1940, 528,431 immigrants were admitted, 
roughly one-eighth of the number who en- 
tered in the previous decade. In 1941 ap- 
proximately 50,000 entered and in 1942 ap- 
proximately 29,000 Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews were admitted because they were 
from Great Britain, Germany, Italy, or else- 
where, without reference to religion. The 
story that there was discrimination against 
Jews has nothing to support it. As a matter 
of fact, between 1933 and 1942, 33 percent of 
all immigrants were Jews, and in 1999 and 
1940, with the rise of Hitler terrorism, 52 per- 
cent of all immigrants landing here were of 
this stock, 

Since 1929 immigration has been limited to 
150,000 a year—each nation having a fixed 
quota. Yet the legal quotas have never been 
filled. Thus Germany and Austria might 
have sent us 273/000 between 1931 and 1940, 
but actually sent us only 120,000, Ireland 
might have sent us 178,000, but contributed 
only 31,000. 
shipped us only 39,000. and Poland, which was 
entitled to send 65,700, sent in fact only 
26,090. In 1928 Germany and Austria sent in 
10,000 less than their quota, though in 1939 
and 1840 together they exceeded the quota. 
In some years former immigrants returning 
to their native countries actually exceeded 
those arriving. 

Why, under the circumstances, force a 
show-down on this issue? Why precipitate 
antagonisms which cannot aid us in the war 
and surely will not make for a better peace? 

Those who insist that men should be free 
to move over the surface of the earth in search 
of work and opportunity can't win this argu- 
ment in the United States with the people 
who inhabit it now. As an ultimate objective 
far off on the horizon it is properly the con- 
cern of all idealists if they will only concede 
that progress in this direction is slow and 
that our people will not be whipped or driven 
beyond their convictions and their strength. 

The American people are prepared to make 
great sacrifices to feed and clothe the stricken 
peoples of Europe and the East, and to get 
them back on their feet. They will not, how- 
ever, invite them to come over here by the 
millions to swamp a domestic economy which 
will be under the most terrific strain anyway, 
with perhaps 15,000,000 men and women look- 
ing for post-war jobs. 

We must assume severe dislocations and 
unemployment after the war, at best miti- 
gated by public works and other temporary 
expedients to pave the way for the resump- 
tion of private enterprise. Can any sane per- 
son advocate that we further complicate our 
problems by bringing in large numbers of im- 
migrants to compete for comparatively few 
jobs? Our first duty is to provide our own 
population, including the returning members 
of the armed forces, with work, food, shelter, 
and a decent chance to enjoy the victory 
which they have earned. 

The best thing to do about immigration 
for the present is nothing. Leave the law 
substantially as it is for the duration, with 
a limit of 150,000 a year and with the same 
national quotas. We don't need another 
new commission with a balanced member- 
ship and another set of clerks, statistical 
sharks, and publicity directors. Congress 
has had committees on immigration for years. 
Let them study necessary amendments to be 
effective a year or 2 years after the war. 
It might be desirable, for example, to per- 
mit under proper conditions an additional 
50,000, representing cases of extraordinary 
hardship or exceptional qualifications, and 


Italy, with a quota of 58,000, . 
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it might be well also to transfer the Immi- 
gration Service to the Department of State, 
whose diplomatic and consular agents abroad 
are best equipped to decide initially who 
shall come over, 

There is plenty of time to establish simpler 
and more understandable rules governing 
immigration and naturalization which make 
no wild promises, raise no false hopes, and 
leave no room for recriminations. Such 
honesty may give cold comfort to cosmic 
idealists and global planners, but it will reflect 
the considered opinion of intelligent and, in 
the main, generous Americans who are proud 
of the fact that they are all immigrants or 
the descendants of immigrants 


THE SAGA OF AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 


The story of American immigration from 
Columbus, and later English, Italian, 
and French explorers, to Einstein, is the most 
extraordinary sega of all time The con- 
quests of Caesar and Alexander, the barbarian 
invasions of Europe and the Crusades are 
tame stories by comparison. The Pilgrims, 
the Dutch, the Swedes, the Germans, the 
Irish, south and southeastern Europeans, the 
Russtans, and all the other groups which fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession to escape 
famine and oppression and to find opportu- 
nity were welcomed with open arms by a 
new country whose generosity to immigrants 
has no paralle: in modern times. Between 
1820 and 1942 we admitted over 38,000,000 
immigrants who have created at least one- 
half the population of the United States, and 
have brought to it the strength, the skill, 
and the talent of every race on the globe. 

Self-interest no doubt played a considerable 
part in this welcome. Our earlier laws and 
practices were no doubt actuated in part by 
the policy of getting our dirty work done by 
new immigrants as the older stocks moved 
up in the social scale. There were, however, 
other and finer motives which, up to the end 
of the nineteenth century at least, made the 
average American feel that there was room 
here for everyone who was healthy and came 
with the right spirit. Certainly it was not a 
demand for manual labor which brought to 
these shores such vital contributors to Amer- 
ican progress as Alexander Hamilton, Casimir 
Pulaski, Baron von Steuben, Albert Gallatin, 
John Mitchel, Carl Schurz, Joseph Pulitzer, 
Jacob Riis, Michael Pupin, Walter Damrosch, 
Charles Steinmetz, Josef Hofmann, and David 
Sarnoff. The cavalcade of American immi- 
gration belongs to all of us from the gothic 
Daughters of the American Revolution to Tos- 
canini. Only a full-blooded Indian can 
afford to be disdainful of it. 

The attitude of the average native toward 
the immigrant suffered a great change toward 
the end of the nineteenth century. The 
country was simply fed up. If you eat too 
much, even of good things, your system will 
revolt. You will have all the symptoms of 
poisoning and invite a dozen other troubles, 
not the least of which is a pervasive irritabil< 
ity. In the first 14 years of this century the 
country was gorged with immigrants. In 
those 14 years about 13,000,000 came in, or 
about 68 percent of the number which ar- 
rived in the whole 80 years preceding. In 
7 of those 14 years they came at the rate of 
over 1,000,000 a year. The debate over re- 
striction flared up again after the first World 
War, and ended in drastic action by Congress. 

In May 1921 the first Quota Act provided 
that thereafter the number of immigrants 
of each nationality admitted would be only 
3 percent of the number of that nationality 
resident in the United States according to the 
census of 1910. In May 1924 the Johnson 
Act reduced the number to 2 percent by the 
census of 1890, but the minimum quota for 
any nationality would be 100. In March 1929 
the total number of immigrants in each year 
was fixed at 150,000. The percentage of each 
nationality in the whole population of 1920 
determined the quota. 
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‘The enormous floods of immigrants who 
entered in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century clogged our economic, administra- 
tive, social, and cultural systems in scores of 
ways. The effect was intolerable on our lan- 
guage, on the schools, on housing, on crime, 
disease, and dependency, on congestion of 
urban centers, and on labor and employment. 
There were sporadic outbursts of racial and 
religious animosity which did no one any 
good but were almost impossible to prevent. 

It was futile to argue, that most of these 
immigrants were useful, that they were 
building up the country, that they were 
loyal, and that they constituted as fine ma- 
terial as any that had come in before. The 
answer was that there was no thought of 
shutting off immigration, that a reasonable 
number could still come in, but that the 
tremendous unselective mass migrations 
without let or hindrance had to stop. 

No doubt the quota acts were crude. The 
debates, as distinguished from the laws, were 
lighted by fireworks of chauvinism, bigotry, 
and intolerance. The basis of restriction 
was necessarily arbitrary and unscientific, but 
the results show that it was not unfair, 
There is one thing about it which is not 
open to the slightest doubt. The principle 
of drastic restriction had and continues to 
have the support of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people. 


[From the Jewish Examiner of March 12, 
1943] 
RIVALS TO THE “Four FREEDOMS” 


By what authority Robert Moses, the zeal- 
ous guardian of American shores and mores, 
presumes to speak for the everyday Amer- 
ican he alone knows, although we suspect 
it is a divine right bestowed on himself by 
himself at a beautiful and mystic ceremony. 
However sacrosanct his pronunciamentos on 
the subject of immigration restrictions may 
be to De Witt Wallace, publisher of the 
Reader's Digest, which has been running 
Moses’ articles, or to Senator REYNOLDS, and 
others of that breed, our reaction to them is 
a feeling of undisguised contempt. 

“How many of our voters,” Mr. Moses in- 
quires, “would open the gates to unlimited 
immigration of all races?” The number, the 
suddenly omniscient Mr. Moses decides, 
“would surely be small.” In these narrow, 
cruelly restricted dimensions he constructs 

-his kind of a post-war world, where we “shall 
jealously guard the American institutions 
which gave us victory” and in which we must 
shy clear of the peoples of other nations, 
since “closer association may increase ani- 
mosities as it often does within families and 
wherever people live in close quarters.” 

Mr. Moses’ magnanimous solution for a 
problem which refuses to be dismissed no 
matter how authoritatively he may shrug it 
away is a truly impressive one. “The best 
thing to do about immigration for the pres- 
ent is nothing.” To this he adds the sugges- 
tion that the Immigration Service be trans- 
ferred to the Department of State—that no- 
toriously flint-hearted abattoir. 

Laden with crude sneers at the Atlantic 
Charter and the visions of post-war planners, 
his decision, taken unilaterally but in the 
name of the average American to restrict 
entry to this country “in order to prevent 
the rushing in of vast hordes” is a wretchedly 
heartless, greedy, and callous document. 
Narrowness, selfishness, meanness, and stu- 
pidity, all defects of human character and 
education, have made the mess we are in,” 
Mr. Moses observes. But that mess and those 
low qualities are the very things he is argu- 
ing to preserve with his churlish ukase to 
close the gates of America. It is chauvinism 
at its worst and ugliest, laying unholy stress 
on patriotism to one nation and outlawing 
concern and devotion to mankind as a whole, 
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How painfully sardonic that a man whose 
name evokes stirring memories of deliverance 
and freedom should be the spokesman for 
“narrowness, selfishness, meanness, and stu- 
pidity”"—reaction’s rivals to the “four 
freedoms,” 


Louis B. Mayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Oklahoma delegation had as its guest 
Mr. Louis B. Mayer, and the inspirational 
remarks of Mr. Mayer in his visit with 
the Oklahoma delegation leads me to 
comment on yesterday’s meeting at this 
time. 

Mr. Mayer, as you know, has for 35 
years had a close and unbroken rela- 
tionship to the advancement of motion 
pictures as a great American industry 
and as a social asset to American life. 

The part that motion pictures play in 
the war effort is great indeed. A gen- 
eral recently told me that the first ques- 
tion that a soldier asked him when he 
landed by airplane in North Africa was 
“Did you bring any motion-picture 
films?” The motion picture is probably 
the greatest source of relaxation from 
the strain of war, and this relaxation is 
provided to the men in the very areas of 
battle. I saw a British soldier last eve- 
ning arise from a table in a restaurant 
and seek out Mr. Mayer to say a word of 
gratitude for what the American picture 
industry has done to benefit the British 
Army. The pictures of this period have 
been inspirational assets to our vital 
cause, and the motion-picture industry 
has willingly and generously contributed 
to the war effort not only in the direc- 
tion of their aims in scenarios but in a 
financial way and all other phases the 
industry has thrown itself into the war 
effort. 

When Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
were in conference here together, they 
suggested to Mr. Mayer that the showing 
of the picture “Mrs. Miniver“ would be 
helpful to a public understanding of the 
united objectives and united interest of 
Britain and America in this crucial time, 
and they asked that this picture be 
promptly shown to as many people as 
possible. It was done. At a financial 
sacrifice—it probably totaled $18,000,- 
000—the motion-picture industry pre- 
sented that picture to a total number of 
people that created a new world’s record 
in the number of people seeing a single 
film. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been an interested 
student of this particular industry, be- 
cause its problems, so far as legislation is 
concerned, are in the jurisdiction of the 
committee of which I am a member. In 
times past I have had words both of 
criticism and of praise for certain phases 
of the motion picture industry, but I 
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want today to say that I believe that 
there is probably no industry in America 
that is more devotedly bending all of its 
efforts to the purpose of best serving this 
Nation’s war effort. And further, it is 
my opinion that this splendid record of 
service is in the main due to the genius 
and wisdom, and the faith in democracy 
and devotion to Americanism, that di- 
rects the thought and heart of the great 
American, Mr. Louis B. Mayer. 

It might interest you to know that Mr. 
Mayer has risen to his high position and 
vast influence through the genius of his 
own efforts, starting in his days of child- 
hood in Boston, Mass., when he was 
earning his livelihood as a teen-age boy 
in selling from door to door. The path of 
his life and rise to power and influence 
has been the path of American oppor- 
tunity. His achievements have been a 
complete example of the American way. 

I am too conscious of my limitations 
as a biographer to attempt here any 
interpretation of his life experience. I 
wanted to say chiefly that what Mr. 
Mayer had to say to the Oklahoma dele- 
gation was a word of inspiration. It was 
a great expression of the greatness of 
democracy, and the certain right of 
the American way of life and the Amer- 
ican- philosophy of government. Our 
distinguished majority leader was pres- 
ent, as was the gentleman from Virginia 
who represents the district where lived 
Thomas Jefferson and who here so ably 
exemplifies the continuation of Jeffer- 
sonian statesmanship. Our Speaker hon- 
ored us also with his presence. I am 
sure that all who heard the inspiring 
heartfelt words from the lips of this man 
who gave us out of his vast experience 
an earnest transcript of his mind and 
thought—yes, I am certain that all agree 
with me that that hour was an important 
hour and that yesterday was a red-letter 
day in our experience. There was no 
buncombe, no deceit, no sham, nothing 
but great and eloquent truth from a 
heart filled with affection for America 
and a great understanding of America’s 
destiny. 

I want to pay tribute to the motion- 
picture industry for meeting the current 
great challenge to public service. I want 
to pay tribute to the energetic spirited 
life of endeavor that Mr. Mayer has given 
America, and to his particular part in 
the war effort. 

It is good to have the picture of Amer- 
ican opportunity and initiative trans- 
lated into the reality of Americanism in 
the life of a man such as Mr. Mayer. He 
has the kind of knowledge which has 
been hammered out in the forge of ex- 
perience, and tested out in the furnace 
of time. He has both a broad and de- 
tailed understanding of industrial possi- 
bilitigs and industrial service to a nation. 

American brains and American energy 
have wrought amazing things. The mo- 
tion-picture industry is one of the ex- 
amples of marvels in achievements. 
Both the industry and Mr. Mayer have 
proven to be assets in our struggle for 
the perpetuation of the American way 
of life. I mean here to express what I 
know his modesty would not permit him 
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to believe—the greatness of his lasting 
worth. This one man has so injected his 
personality throughout a vast corporate 
organization as to vitalize it as an in- 
tegral part of America and America’s 
struggle and achievements. 

I would be the last to attribute mysti- 
cal powers to any man or perceive a 
magic wand in any hand, but this I know: 
That under his guidance the vast possi- 
bilities inherent in motion pictures only 
dreamed of have become realities, and I 
conceive that to his hand and brain and 
heart the credit is due. 

I am convinced that I have inade- 
quately voiced the sentiments enter- 
tained by those who had the privilege 
of yesterday’s luncheon, but it has been 
my purpose in these remarks figurative- 
ly to shake the hand again of the man 
who has thus achieved, and to congratu- 
late him and the great industry of which 
he is a part for what he has done and 
is doing. 


Profits in Money Manipulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 12, 1943 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in the rec- 
ord of the profits that have been made by 
money manipulation in north Africa as a 
result of the American forces taking over 
a part of that country, we have a fore- 
taste of the gains to be made by interna- 
tional financiers with the manipulation 
of the inconvertible paper money sys- 
tems of the several nations after the war. 
The report of these money manipula- 
tions as disclosed in a recent issue of 
Business Week is inserted herewith for 
the consideration of the Members of the 
House: 

Franc FINAGLE 

There are stories about French banks mak- 
ing big money, but probably the inside dope 
is a flight of French capital. 

A few weeks ago a Washington columnist 
reported that French bankers had pocketed 
$175,000,000 on an international deal involv- 
ing 25,000,000,000 francs manipulated in the 
north African money market. 


OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL 


Before the African cempaign the franc was 
Officially worth 2½ cents, but in such towns 
as Lisbon and Tangier had been black-mark- 
eted for as little as 34 cent. In Morocco and 
Algiers, however, the black-market value was 
1% cents, and representatives of our Treas- 
ury Department and the British Exchequer 
chose this rate as the exchange value for 
occupation dollars and pounds (BW—Dec. 
26, 1942, p. 31) after the invasion. + 

The Arab shopkeeper may not have liked 
the shenanigans of the German armistice 
commission which were reflected in his 
ragged robe and unstocked shelves, but at 
least it hadn't meddled with his money. 
American soldiers began to cash in with 
strange money that was decreed to be worth 
more than the shopkeeper believed it was. 
He raised his prices. His till—or money 
bag—was stuffed with paper. 


ANOTHER SWITCH 


After the Casablanca meeting, it was an- 
nounced that on February 2 American dol- 
lars would be worth only 50 francs; the franc, 
2 cents. Thus, on every dollar bill he held, 
the Arab lost 3344 percent when he went to 
the bank to change it into francs, 

Somewhere in marbled offices were French 
bankers—traditionally experienced in the art 
of making money the smart way—watching, 
and perhaps anticipating, this financial 
juggling. . 

PROFITING ON DOLLARS 

And kicking around the banks of Europe— 
particularly in neutral countries—are siz- 
able dollar balances or credits which are be- 
yond the wartime controls of our Treasury 
Department (even though they can’t buy 
anything in the United States without a 
license). It is conceivable that manipula- 
tion of these credits might have enabled the 
purchase of francs in North Africa when 
the rate was 144 cents (75 to a dollar) - after 
allied occupation. The bankers would gain 
a tidy sum when and if they could cash their 
francs for dollars. 

Another possible dodge may have been 
the transfer of franc credits from France to 
African branch banks or the smuggling of 
currency into the colonies. Here the banker 
would have accepted a theoretical loss in the 
value of his franc but would have gambled 
on the chance that he would be able to use 
this money in north Africa long before it 
would be freed by allied invasion of France. 


Mr, Speaker, it is to be regretted that 
the sacrifices that the American people 
are making to free the world is suscep- 
tible to such profiteering. 


Lay-Offs in Alabama Plants Traced 60 
Percent to Liquor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor of March 
13, 1943: 


LAY-OFFS IN ALABAMA PLANTS TRACED 60 PERCENT 
TO LIQUOR 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—A big percentage of the 
absenteeism in war plants, especially on 
Mondays and after pay days, is due to liquor, 
according to Noel R. Beddow, of Birming- 
ham, regional director of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and president of the 
Alabama Industrial Union Council. He said 
an investigation by his organization showed 
that 60 percent of the after-pay-day and 
Monday morning lay-offs “are due to the fact 
that whisky flows so easily and freely in 
Alabama.” 

“Certainly we in labor know that these 
unnecessary lay-offs should be eliminated,” 
said Mr. Beddow. “To a certain extent we 
have been successful, but we must have more 
cooperation if we are to make the progress 
we should. 

“Why not look this issue squarely in the 
face, call an ace an ace, a spade a spade, and 
put the responsibility at least where respon- 
sibility lies, and, knowing this, proceed hon- 
estly and fearlessly to correct it. 
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“We in labor are using our good offices 
in every legal and legitimate way to control 
or at least lessen these after-pay-day and 
Monday morning lay-offs. We have on one 
occasion appealed to several ministers in 
Birmingham to use their influence in con- 
nection with the leaders of labor that these 
whisky houses of the State of Alabama would 
be closed on Labor Day and other holidays. 

“Undoubtedly labor has its shortcomings. 
We know these weaknesses, and are surely, 
if slowly, correcting them. Improvement in 
some instances is gradual, slow, to say the 
least, but so long as the State of Alabama 
boasts, as they have recently, of the $8,000,000 
they have taken in through taxes in a dia- 
bolical business, let’s not lay all the blame 
at labor’s feet,” 


The Farm-Labor Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, as one step 
in the direction of independent thought 
by the Congress concerning the farm 
problem, and as one step toward the 
alleviation of the terribly difficult task 
with which our farmers are confronted, I 
favor the enactment of the farm labor 
legislation which is before us. However, 
let us not deceive ourselves. It is no 
cure-all. It proposes to assist in reliev- 
ing the farm labor shortage and it sets 
up machinery which utilizes the services 
of the county agricultural agents for that 
purpose. Frankly, I do not believe that 
any program can adequately solve the 
farm labor problem at this late date, but 
I think the Congress is right in attempt- 
ing to do what it can. 

It has been sorely disappointing to me 
to see the lack of initiative, or of under- 
standing, which has characterized the 
actions of the Department of Agriculture 
in its attack on present-day farm prob- 
lems. Obviously our farmers are con- 
fronted with their greatest task in our 
history as a Nation. It is not too much 
to say they are called upon to feed and 
clothe almost the entire Allied war effort. 
Yet, facing that great responsibility, the 
farms have been stripped of labor, ma- 
chinery is scarce and in some instances 
unobtainable, and even seed and fertil- 
izer are lacking in normal quantities. 
Prices of many farm crops have been set 
at figures below cost of production. In 
no case has farm crop price kept pace 
with prices paid to industry. Conse- 
quently this legislation is but one of sev- 
eral grievously needed steps. 

The inability of the Department of 
Agriculture to develop and carry through 
a comprehensive and adequate food-pro- 
duction program will be sorely felt when 
harvest time reveals the shortage of food 
and fiber. It is now time for planting, 
and uncertainty is the order of the day. 
Surely this is an unnecessary and un- 
justifiable situation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is time 
for Congress to take matters in its own 
hands and to provide the American 
farmer with tools for the job ahead. His 
courage and patriotism will do the rest. 


The Soldier’s Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following poem 
written by one of my constituents. I 
am certain it will speak for itself: 

I TELL MY TROUBLES TO A SOLDIER 
(By Capt. A. A. Roe.) 
I’m a good loyal citizen of the U. S. A. 
I buy bonds and stamps on each pay day, 
I pay my taxes as they become due; 
I think after all that, I should be through. 
I don’t like the way this war is run, 
I’m denied all my pleasure and all my fun, 
I’m sick of rationing and regimentation, 
I'm denied my right to an explanation. 
I don't know what we're all coming to, 
I don’t think those in charge know what to 
do, 
I want to hold on to my “Bill of Rights”, 
I tell you Jim, I'm sick of this fight. 
Thus I wrote to a soldier friend of mine. 
He was somewhere, away out on a firing line. 
The other day he wrote me in reply, 
Ever since then I've been wanting to cry. 


THE SOLDIER ANSWERED 
So you're sick of the way the country’s run, 
And you're sick of the way the rationing is 
done, 
And you're sick of standing around in line, 
You're sick you say—well, that’s just fine. 
So am I sick of the sun and the heat, 
And I’m sick of the feel of my aching feet, 
I'm sick of the mud and the jungle flies, 
I’m sick of the stench when the night mists 
rise. 
And I'm sick of the siren's walling shriek, 
I'm sick of the groans of the wounded and 
weak. 
I'm sick of the sound of the bomber’s dive 
And Tm sick of seeing the dead alive. 


I'm sick of the roar, the noise and the din 
And. I'm sick of the taste of food from a tin; 
I'm sick of the slaughter, I'm sick to my 


soul, 
And I’m sick of playing a killer’s role. 
I'm sick of all this blood, death, and hell, 
And I’m even sick of myself as well; 
But I’m even sicker of the tyrant’s rule 
In conquered lands where the wild beasts 
drool, 
And I'm cured damn quick as I think of the 
day 
When all this hell will be out of the way; 
Then none of this mess will have been in 


vain 
And the lights of the world will go on again. 
Then freedom will ring from shore to shore 
And the kids will laugh in the streets once 
more; 
And the Axis’ flags will be dipped and furled 
And God will look down on a peaceful world. 


(The original thought, The Soldier An- 
swered, was taken from “The Soldier Speaks,” 
by Maude Harget. It is here changed to fit 
in with Captain Roe's story.) 


Food-Production Problems 


3 DE REMARKS 


HON. J. ROLAND KINZER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article appearing in the March 
15 issue of the Daily New Era, published 
in Lancaster, Pa., on the subject of food- 
production problems -confronting the 
farmers of Lancaster County: 


Lancaster County, one of the greatest farm- 
ing communities in the United States, will 
produce 10 percent less farm crops this year 
than last year unless some of the present 
problems confronting the farmer are 
remedied, 

That is the opinion of responsible farm 
leaders expressed at a recent farm meeting. 
And representative farmers in most sections 
of the county bear out the statement. 

In sharp contrast, the Federal Govern- 
ment has asked that farm production be in- 
creased 30 percent this year to meet the food 
requirements of our armed forces, our civilian 
population, and lend-lease. 

If farmers cannot produce, particularly in 
a county like Lancaster where abounds fertile 
soil and the will to make the most of it, food 
supplies obviously will be short, and that 
creates a problem of concern to everyone. 

In short, what generally is described as the 
farm problem actually is a food problem, a 
community problem—a grave public problem, 


LABOR IS KEY PROBLEM 


A thorough survey of representative Lan- 
caster County farms and farmers by the New 
Era indicates the reason the outlook for in- 
creased farm production this year is bleak is 
because, farmers and farm leaders agree, the 
farmer’s “hands are tied.” 

There are a number of contributing factors 
which tend to hold up production, but the 
main reason is the lack of farm labor. 

If they can get the labor, farmers through- 
out the county feel that they can in some way 
Overcome most of the other obstacles. 

But from where this labor is to come and 
whether it will be available at all is the big 
question the farmers are 

Whether this labor might be obtained 
through the return of conscientious objectors 
to the farms, return of former farmers from 
industry or from the Army, enrollment of 
city white-collar workers for the harvest sea- 
son, or from the ranks of school children, is 
widely discussed throughout the county as 
well as throughout the Nation. 


92 PERCENT PRODUCTIVE LAND 


Lancaster County is one of the most highly 
publicized and renowned agricultural centers 
in the Nation. Although the county lies 
within the most populous part of the United 
States, 92 percent of the total county area 
is in productive land, with 8,863 farms, aver- 

58.6 acres each representing a grand 
total of 591,371.8 acres for cultivation pur- 


poses. 

The land in the county is extraordinarily 
fertile; the farmers produce almost incom- 
parable yields under normal conditions on 
comparatively small farms; the people are 
born farmers and they are prideful of their 
farm production and patriotic in their will 
to produce all they possibly can. 

Traditionally Lancaster County farmers 
have come to the rescue with food during 
wartimes, During the Revolution this section 
was known as the granary of Washington’s 
Army and provided food for the Continental 
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soldiers; during the War between the States, 
the county helped feed the Union Army; in 
World War No. 1, the county again produced 
exceptional amounts of food for the allies as 
well as for civilians at home. 

In this war, local farmers again are called 
upon to produce—and amounts asked this 
time top any previous demands. 

WE COULD PRODUCE 

That the county can produce exceedingly 
large amounts of food is proved by the fact 
that its productivity tops the State, with a 
value of $25,000,000 placed on our farm crops 
during the past season. 

The Nation neeis the food. There seems 
to be no doubt of that in the minds of any- 
one—Government officials, Congressmen, ag- 
ricultural leaders, individual farmers, or the 
public. 

Food is on a par with ammunition, planes, 
and tanks as the No. 1 factor in winning the 
war. As in former wars the question of who 
has and who has not sufficient food becomes 
one of the major deciding points in victory 
and the terms on which peace is made and 
kept. 

The United States is now facing its second 
summer of the war. Foods are already ra- 
tioned because of unprecedented demands 
and because there is not sufficient food to 
allow unbridled buying. The Nation is now 
confronted with the triple task of supplying 
steadily increasing amounts of food to our 
armed forces, tremendous quantities of food 
for our allies, and adequate foods to keep 
civilian national health at the high peak 
necessary for intensive war production work. 

“WILL TO DO” NOT ENOUGH 

In view of these demands a county like 
Lancaster should produce the needed quotas, 
even though those quotas are almost a third 
larger this year than the productive level of 
last year. 

Obviously the land and the mere will to 
produce are not enough to turn out quotas 
such as are needed. 

To produce, farmers first need manpower. 
Then they need equipment and materials. 
Prices that allow sufficient margin to carry 
on, provisions for processing, marketing and 
distribution are other angles to be considered. 

But the wartime emergency and its related 
problems are reflected in farm circles as well 
as in city life. 

They point out that the county had a farm 
problem last year. Tales of incidents where 
crops were never harvested, where vegetables 
and fruits didn't get to the canneries in time, 
where crops rotted in the ground—all because 
there wasn’t enough labor, are still being told 
in rural sections. 

Indications are that the problems will be 
far greater this year. Last year Selective 
Service demands on manpower were compar- 
atively small as contrasted with those this 

. Demands on manpower by industry 
also had not reached the peak to which they 
are now soaring. Farm equipment was avail- 
able, repair parts were in stock and on the 
market, ceiling prices had not been estab- 
lished. Fertilizer of most kinds was avail- 
able. The farmer could still find some sea- 
sonal labor to hire, and though in most cases 
he had to pay higher than ordinary farm 
wages, there was some itinerant labor in these 


parts. 
LABOR IS SCATTERED 

This year the picture is different in many 
aspects. 

A tremendous amount of labor has left the 
farm—to go into industry, to go into service. 
Farm equipment is rationed; repair part 
stocks are meager. Ceiling prices are estab- 
lished or imminent on many products. Fer- 
tilizer of some types is scarce or frozen. 
Protein feeds are scarce. Itinerant or seas- 
onal labor is unavailable. 

And it should be understood that while 
transient labor—voluntary or otherwise— 
can be of great help there are certain types 
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of farm work which require skilled labor of 
a high degree, 

Now the farmers are asking why they should 
bother to plant large crops if they have little 
assurance of machinery to cultivate, if they 
can’t get enough money out of some crops to 
warrant work and expense, if they have little 
assurance they can get help for the harvest. 

Controversy over all these problems has 
been growing steadily in National, State, and 
local circles during the past few months. 
Selective Service, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Congress, State governments, Cabinet 
members, agricultural agencies, the War 
Manpower Commission—all have taken a 
hand in the farm problem. 

Farmers and the public alike are vitally 
concerned with the outcome—the great ques- 
tion of “Shall we have enough to eat?” 

The local planting season will begin in a 
few weeks—the start of the struggle to pro- 
duce the needed increased quotas. 

As an aid in helping the public understand 
the situation of the farmer and food in the 
war year of 1943 the New Era will publish a 
series of articles dealing with these problems 
as they exist in Lancaster County. 


Berks County, Pa., Farmers Opposed to 
Farm Bloc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL K. HOCH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following petition signed by 
farmers of Berks County, Pa.: 


We pledge to our boys in the armed serv- 
ices, to the rest of the Nation, and to our 
freedom-loving friends in all of the United 
Nations that we, as patriotic farmers, will 
do everything in our power to provide the 
greatest possible output of farm production 
in 1943. 

We desire to disavow the disruptive activ- 
ities of the self-styled farm bloc which would 
have the public believe that the farmers are 
opposed to a $25,000 limitation on salaries 
or income, that we object to effective price 
stabilization, and that we are in favor of tax 
plans which soak the poor but spare the 
profiteers, the latest of which is the Ruml 
plan. Despite its hypocritical claim to be a 
spokesman for the farmers, this bloc has 
fought against the incentive payment plan 
which would heip the farmers to meet the 
cost of increased food production; it has op- 
posed proposals for the release of govern- 
ment-held grains to farmers for use as a feed; 
and it has resisted all efforts to aid smaller 
farms in expanding their production. 

We point out that the farm bloc has sought 
to blame others for the unsolved problems of 
the farmers, but the farm bloc has itself done 
nothing to alleviate the basic production 
problems now facing the farmers. While the 
farm bloc follows the program of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, it should not 
go around pretending to speak for the 
farmers. 

We urge that Congress give its attention 
to the serious problems now interfering with 
full farm production and that, instead of al- 
lowing agriculture to be used as a political 
football, it concentrate upon an over-all, 
positive plan for assisting the farmers to in- 
crease output, to shift from less essential to 


more essential crops, and to bring the smaller 
farms into full production. Instead of lis- 
tening to the fake farm bloc, we urge that 
Congress take steps to put agriculture on a 
wartime basis and to assist the farmers in 
meeting their production problems. 


Amendment to Hobbs Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me over Mutual network 
Tuesday evening, March 16, 1943: 


I should like to speak to the men and 
women of the radio audience tonight on a 
subject which strikes very close to the heart 
of our preparation and production for our 
ultimate victory in the present war. 

We all know that this is a war in which 
every one of us has a stake. More important, 
we all know that this is a war in which our 
entire Nation, every man and woman, has a 
part to play. It is a war in which production 
is as vital as fighting at the front—produc- 
tion of tanks, guns, ships, and ammunition. 
It is a war, therefore, in which we have called 
upon our mines, our mills, and our factories, 
on the men who manage them, and upon the 
more than 60,000,000 workers of the Nation, 
to perform superhuman tasks, to produce as 
they have never produced before. 

Into that job all of the groups in our Na- 
tion have thrown their full energies. When 
I say “all,” I mean all—management, labor, 
everyone. 

This is a basic fact which no one with in- 
tegrity would dare to deny. We could not 
have turned out the production records which 
this country is now achieving if any one of 
the groups necessary to our productive effort 
were lying down on the job. 

Of course there are individual exceptions. 
It would be a miracle if in a nation of more 
than 130,000,000 souls, there were not such 
exceptions. Indeed, the small number of ex- 
ceptions is itself a miracle, as ships and tanks 
and guns and planes are being turned out in 
record numbers. 

Assuredly, we could not have won air 
supremacy in Tunisia and in Guadalcanal if 
labor had not been giving and is not giving its 
full measure of devotion to the war effort. 
Labor hasn’t the trumpet by which it can 
blast and send forth its message and its story, 
as has the employer and the labor baiter. I 


‘incline to the belief that the press of the 


Nation, if neutral in its news dispatches, is 
benevolently neutral to the bosses, if not 
partisan. I do not wish to sanction for one 
moment by this statement any featherbed- 
ding, any racketeering, any attempting to 
hold continued unfinished business confer- 
ences or sessions until the War Labor Board 
can render a decision. Those guilty of such 
practices are the enemies not the friends of 
labor. Labor would do well to weed them 
out. They are the mischief makers. But 
the sins of the few should not be visited on 
the many. Honest labor leaders are doing 
their level best to check the marauding and 
excesses of these few labor buccaneers. 

It would do well to look at some concrete 
facts. The loss of man-hours during October, 
November, and December was less than three 
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one-hundredths of 1 percent as a result of 
labor's no-strike pledge. There were pro- 
duced 8,000,000 tons of shipping last year and 
we shall produce 16,000,000 tons this year. 
How possible would that be if labor were lay- 
ing down on the job? We are making 5,000 
planes a month. Of these, 3,500 are combat 
planes. Would that be possible were labor 
not with whole heart giving its share to the 
war effort? There was produced 1,000,000 
bombs this past year. Is labor shirking? 

General Somervell stated to members of 
his staff on the occasion of the first anni- 
versary of the Services of Supply, “With few 
exceptions, we have met the needs for sup- 
plies and equipment.” Could that have been 
possible without labor doing its share? Under 
Secretary of War Robert T. Patterson on March 
9 cited a 300 percent increase in arms out- 
put. A new record was established for small 
arms ammunition in February. It consisted 
of 1,244,000,000 cartridges of 30, 45 and 50 
caliber or more than 500 every second during 
the month. In January and February 150,- 
000 machine guns and 134,000 submachine 
guns were turned out, while 5,000 tanks were 
rolling off assembly lines. This compared 
with production of 132,000 machine guns of 
all calibers in the first World War. Other 
production figures for the January-February 
period included 28,000 Army trucks, 2,000 
antitank guns, 5,000,000 pairs of marching 
shoes and—this in February alone—7,800 
weapon-bearing vehicles. Can it be said that 
labor is not on the job? 

In this gigantic job of team work to pro- 
duce, any problem of production that arises, 
any creaking in the machinery, any grinding 
of the gears in our entire productive or- 
ganization, must be met with a constructive 
effort to find out the causes for the creaking 
or the grinding, find out what needs adjust- 
ment, and to make the adjustment. It is a 
rank disservice in this present world conflict 
to start shouting accusations at one another, 
to become divided among ourselves. This is 
just what the Axis wants. It is certainly a 
disservice to reach for the club and insist 
on beating one group or another, instead 
of reaching for the screw driver, the blue 
print, and the slide rule, to fix the machinery 
and devise methods of conciliation and team 
work to bring about maximum effort through 
mutual understanding. 

Unfortunately, ever since this Congress 
opened there has been a group both in Con- 
gress and out, a group which now, as in the 
past, has demonstrated that it has a pro- 
nounced antipathy to labor and its organiza- 
tions. This same group during recent months 
has been all too anxious to carry its an- 
tagonism forward into this crucial war pe- 
riod and to attack or blame labor for every 
weakness, every difficulty that appears in our 
war-production efforts. 

Someone complains that production is be- 
ing retarded by the fact that a certain num- 
ber of workers are absent from their jobs 
each day. Immediately a vast hue and cry 
is raised. American working men and women 
are denounced, accused of being derelict in 
their duty to the Nation, accused of staying 
away from productive jobs to drink or ca- 
rouse. One would imagine that all hewers ct 
stone and carriers of water, all men who toil, 
are shirkers or good-for-nothings. Absentee - 
ism, legitimate or illegitimate, is bunched to- 
gether and is grossly misrepresented. Ab- 
senteeism is propagandized as a sort of 
catch-all phrase with which to beat and 
strafe labor. Immediately bills are intro- 
duced in Congress to reach for the club, to 
threaten absentee workers with being drafted 
into the Army. 

I hold no brief for the deliberate slacker 
or drone. Ostracize—blacklist them. 

Have we so little faith in our American 
pecple—for 64,000,000 workers on farms and 
in factories constitute the substantial back- 
bone of our American people—that when we 
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find a certain degree of absenteeism we must 
immediately leap to the conclusion that it is 
voluntary and willful rather than to seek the 
causes of the absence to see what we can do 
to remedy them? 

As a matter of fact, the hearings now be- 
fore the House Naval Affairs Committee have 
demonstrated that for all this furore over 
the much-publicized absenteeism problem, 
actually the percentage of workers away from 
their jobs on any given day in this war, in 
the shipyards for example, is far less than 
the same figure for the last war. It is in- 
teresting to note that in January-September 
of 1918, an absenteeism of 17.8 percent in 
shipyards is recorded, while in the April- 
October period of 1942 the highest percentage 
reached for absenteeism is 8.7. The com- 
parison is certainly worthy of note. 

More important, the testimony before that 
committee has given some indication of the 
reasons for the absence of workers from work 
on any given day. Testimony given by the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of Labor, and 
many others, indicates a host of such reas- 
ons, which completely exonerate the rank 
and file. 

Consider the fact that thousands upon 
thousands of war workers have been brought 
into war-production areas. Many live in 
trailer or tent colonies with no sewage dis- 
posal. They find no housing near the plant, 
and are in many instances to travel 
25 or 30 miles a day with transportation so 
bad that the missing of a single bus in a 
morning means a complete day of absence 
from work. 

Working mothers find no provision for the 
care of their children while at work. Indeed 
more women are absent than men. This is 
due to biological reasons. Workers coming 
from lighter jobs into heavy manual tasks are 
faced with workweeks not merely of 40 or 
even 48 hours, but 50, 55, and sometimes 60 
hours. This means fatigue, increased illness 
problems, increased industrial accident and 
death rates. The United States Public Health 
Service estimates that 2,600,000,000 man- 
hours a year are lost through illness. The 
professions and business serving these de- 
tense areas in a good many instances have 
not changed their hours to meet the needs 
of the workers. Thus arises the problem of 
finding time for family shopping, for visits 
to doctors and dentists. The surprising fact 
is not the existence of absenteeism, but that 
there is not more of it. 

You can’t abolish these problems by the 
police club or by a draft threat. It is ridicu- 
lous to attempt to punish a slacker by plac- 
ing him into the armed forces. What kind 
of soldier would he make? This would make 
the Army a penal institution. Indeed, it isa 
privilege and an honor to serve in our armed 
forces. If you are going to follow that line 
of punishment, what about women and those 
over 38 years of age who do not serve. That 
type of remedy is Just balderdash. It is the 
result of loose thinking and certainly a slur 
upon the honor of the Army. 

To solve the problem of what limited 
absenteeism does exist, requires constructive 

It requires improvement of trans- 
portation facilities in war centers, attention 
to housing problems, establishment of child 
care facilities for working mothers, attention 
to nutrition standards and adequate food for 
workers to enable them to withstand the 
rigors of increased work, adjustments in the 
hours of stores and shops in war centers to 
permit shopping by all shifts without inter- 
ference with work schedules. It is this kind 
of approach and not the use of the club and 
bayonet on the American people that will 
win this war against absenteeism. The 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Rochester, N. Y. solved the 
absentee problem on just such an approach. 


A survey of the causes there revealed that 60 
percent were absent because of sickness (43 
percent colds); 16 percent sickness in the 
family; 16 percent personal business; and 8 
percent, lack of transportation. The com- 
pany then proceeded to promote car clubs, 
city transportation facilities were readapted 
to war workers’ needs, banks stayed open one 
night a week, educational information against 
spreading of colds was plastered on bulletin 
boards, a medical program was instituted to 
feed workers cold-resistant vitamins at cost 
or less, and so forth. Absenteeism now runs 
under 3 percent a week. It wasn't rancor 
and browbeating that solved the problem, it 
was understanding of the causes. 

This use of the question of absenteeism 
as a springboard of attack by certain groups 
on labor, is merely one instance of this 
unfortunate tactic. Another is the much- 
debated Hobbs bill. ‘This bill has been placed 
before the Congress and publicized as an 
antiracketeering bill. As a result, an effort 
has been made to make it appear that in op- 
posing the bill, labor is protecting racketeer- 
ing. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

Every right-thinking Representative is 
against racketeering, but the so-called Hobbs 
bill goes beyond ostracizing unwarranted and 
unlawful practices. The bill could unfor- 
tunately be interpreted as a means to inter- 


safeguards that have been won by labor as 
a result of 50 years of struggle. Surely no 
man of equity and justice would want any 
bill to be passed that might tend to wipe out 
at one fell swoop all these beneficent provi- 
sions for labor, which have profited not only 
the workingman but the employer and the 
Unites States Government as well. 

The simple fact is that we now have on 
the Federal statute books an antiracketeer- 
ing law against business and labor. Rack- 
eteering, in general, as we all know, is not a 
new phenomenon. As a matter of fact, it 
had its real hey-day in years gone by and 
it was as the result of that that we passed 
the antiracketeering law in 1934. The law 
now on the books applies to and covers 
racketeers of all kinds, whether they are 
racketeers who describe themselves as busi- 
nessmen, or racketeers who describe them- 
selves as labor leaders. Labor has no more 
use for the racketeers who describe them- 
selves as labor leaders than has business for 
racketeers who describe themselves as busi- 
nessmen. 

The difficulty is that in describing what we 
mean by racketeering we often run the risk 
of affecting by law the legitimate activities 
of labor organizations seeking to secure for 
their members a raise in wages. Thus, if we 
say that racketeering means getting money 
by coercion or by force you and I would agree 
that we do not mean to include a peaceful 
strike for higher wages. Unfortunately, there 
are judges unfriendly to labor who have in 
years gone by held that even a peaceful strike 
or a peaceful picket line would be an attempt 
to get money by force—that is, to get higher 
wages. You and I would agree that no anti- 
racketeering law should have that effect. 

That was why in 1934 certain protections 
were written into the antiracketeering law to 
prevent the law from being misapplied to 
legitimate labor activities, 

Actually, the proposed Hobbs bill adds 
nothing to the existing law, but, on the other 
hand, may be faultily interpreted to elim- 
inate those basic labor protections. 

Surely this of all periods is not the time to 
push for legislation which might interfere 
with the legitimate aspirations and activities 
of organizations of our more than 60,000,000 
American workers who are so vital a part of 
our war effort, 
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I am convinced that the best interests of 
our war effort, and of this Nation, require 
that a bill like the Hobbs bill as drafted and 
unamended be defeated. To make the real 
issue involved perfectly clear, I have prepared 
and will offer in the House, when the bill 
reaches the floor, an amendment which would 

y declare that the bill is not to af- 
fect labor activities now lawful under the 
Clayton Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and 
the National Labor Relations Act. Surely, 
none could quarrel with that. Anyone re- 
fusing to support such an amendment is 
saying, in effect, that he wants the Hobbs bill 
to interfere with labor activities that have 
been held lawful in the courts of the land, 
including the United States Supreme Court. 
If the amendment is rejected, I hope and 
trust that, with the true effect of the Hobbs 
bill thus exposed, a majority of the Members 
of Congress will rally in opposition to the bill 
and in support of the unity of management 
and labor and of all groups which has re- 
sulted in the production records which this 
country is now achieving. 


Dishonest Parliamentary Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
often that the House indulges in dis- 
honest parliamentary practice. Last 
week, in the passage of the debt-limit 
bill, we had a glaring example of this 
kind of legislation. 

The issue before us should have been 
whether we would or would not increase 
the debt limit from $115,000,000,000 to 
$210,000,000,000. That issue would have 
been straight cut and, of course, would 
have passed with only a few dissenting 
votes. We are at war and whatever 
debt limit it takes will be arranged. 

When this bill came in, however, it 
had an extraneous matter attached to it 
that had no relation whatever to the issue 
on the debt limit. This rider—in sub- 
stance—repealed the Executive order 
limiting salaries to $67,200. 

The chicanery practiced by those who 
handled this bill was to compel everyone 
who wanted to raise the debt limit— 
which every patriot wanted to do—to 
vote to rescind the President’s order fix- 
ing a limit on salaries. Of course, it did 
not work out that way. I, for one, voted 
no, not because I refused to raise the 
debt limit, but for two other reasons. 

First, I do not believe in this kind of 
“foxy” legislation. Every person with 
just a common understanding of parlia- 
mentary law will see that the matter of 
the President's order should have come 
before the House as a direct issue rather 
than be sneaked in under cover of leg- 
islation that everyone favored anyway. 

Second, I voted no because I was of 
the firm opinion that this Congress had 
given the President power to issue such 
an order, and that when he fixed the top 
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salary at $67,200, or $25,000 clear of all 
taxes, that he did the best thing that 
could be done for the country. 

I have gone over this act—to amend 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942—as a lawyer and after careful con- 
sideration I am of the opinion that the 
President usurped no function or power 
which had not been given him by the 
Congress. Every person who does not 
agree with my conclusions ought to read 
Public Law 729 pertaining to the matter 
of the right of the President to fix sala- 
ries. Here is what Public Law 729 says: 

The President may, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act, thereafter provide for mak- 
ing adjustments with respect to prices, wages, 
and salaries, to the extent that he finds nec- 
essary to aid in the effective prosecution of 
the war or to correct gross inequities. 

* * * s 

The President may, from time to time, 
promulgate such regulations as may be neces- 
sary and proper to carry out any of the pro- 
visions of this act. 

2. s . + * 

No action shall be taken under authority 
of this act with respect to wages or salaries 
(1) which is inconsistent with the provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, or the National Labor Relations Act, 
or (2). for the purpose of reducing the wages 
or salaries for any particular work below the 
highest wages or salaries paid therefor be- 
tween January 1, 1942, and September 15, 
1942: Provided, That the President may, with- 
out regard to the limitation contained in 
clause (2), adjust wages or salaries to the 
extent that he finds necessary in any case 
to correct gross inequities and also aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war. 


It will be obvious that the President 
was given absolute power over the matter 
of fixing salaries—with two reservations. 
The first reservation was that he could 
take no action inconsistent with the two 
labor acts already on the statute books, 
namely, the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the National Labor Relations Act. 
The second reservation was that he could 
not reduce wages or salaries below those 
paid in a certain period. But there im- 
mediately follows a clause under a pro- 
vision that gives the President full power 
to reduce salaries “to correct gross ineq- 
uities and also aid in the effective prose- 
cution of the war.” This provision sus- 
pends, in certain cases, the reservation 
contained in provision second of section 
4 of Public Law 729. In other words, 
Congress made two reservations of pow- 
er. The first was absolute. The second 
was not absolute and to be disregarded 
entirely if to “correct gross inequities and 
also aid in the effective prosecution of 
the war.” Does anyone contend that a 
salary of $400,000 paid to the head of a 
concern making instruments of war is 
not a “gross inequity” in comparison to 
the pay of labor, the pay of soldiers, or 
the pay received by 90 percent of the 
American people? Does anyone contend 
that lowering this $400,000 salary to a 
net of $25,000 does not contribute to the 
“effective prosecution of the war“? 

The President exercised the authority 
granted in this act and by proper proc- 
lamation announced that no salary 
would be permitted which netted the in- 


dividual more than $25,000 annually. To 
put it in other words, no salary above 
$67,200 would be permitted. These fig- 
ures seem inconsistent, but after the Fed- 
eral tax is deducted from a $67,200 sal- 
ary, only $25,000 remains. 

About 130,000,000 people in the United 
States will applaud the President in re- 
ducing these salaries which, in some in- 
stances, reached over $400,000 annually. 
Those few millions of people that are left 
in our population—after deducting 130,- 
000,000—will, of course, find fault with 
the Presidential order. 

The proponents of this bill—contain- 
ing a repeal of the President’s order— 
strove diligently to make the issue one of 
the President’s having assumed a power 
which he did not have inlaw. The Presi- 
dent was made to appear as a usurper of 
this power. Many of the Members who 
made such statements also voted this ex- 
traordinary power to the President. 

I could not follow my brother Re- 
publicans in their almost solid vote for 
the repeal of the President’s Executive 
order, for two reasons: First, I try to be 
consistent. Nearly all Republicans who 
voted this power to the President voted 
to rescind it, not because the President 
had not done the right thing, but because 
they wanted to get back the power which 
they themselves had handed over. This 
did not apply to the new Republican 
Members because they had no part in the 
matter, but the old Republicans who 
made all the noise in the debate were the 
very ones who voted the power to the 
President. 

Secondly, the President wisely exer- 
cised his power. He found salaries 
ranging all the way from $85,000 to 
$400,000 being paid in industries hold- 
ing Government contracts. He could 
see that—even with tax deductions— 
some few were enriching themselves off 
the misery of the people who were sup- 
porting this gigantic war effort. Where 
can be found a sane man or woman who 
would appear on a witness stand and say 
the President was wrong? Deep in their 
hearts, those who voted against the 
President on this legislation, know the 
President was right. 

Nothing can be gained—politically— 
by any party in taking a stand against a 
measure which is right and which will 
be supported by 90 percent of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I am not here in this Congress to 
contribute to the success of the Republi- 
can Party—or any party. I am here to 
contribute to the success of our common 
country, and no party consideration will 
have the least effect upon my determi- 
nation to see this war through as quickly 
as possible to a complete victory. The 
President is the Commander in Chief of 
all our forces. He is not only entitled to 
my support, but has it. As long as he 
never does anything worse than reduce a 
salary from $400,000 to $67,200 annually, 
neither he nor those who support him 
will be condemned by the overwhelming 
majority of the people of the United 
States. 
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Mr. Brown of O. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Columbia (S. C.) State of March 16, 1943, 
relative to the splendid common-sense 
attitude shown by the new Price Ad- 
ministration Director, Mr. Prentiss M. 
Erown: 


MR. BROWN, OF OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Prentiss Brown believes in rational ra- 
tioning. 

This is very evident, though he has only 
been Office of Price Administration Admin- 
istrator a few weeks. 

Mr. Brown apparently knows that, after 
all, he is dealing with human beings and 
it is easier to lead than to drive. 

By lessening rigidity here and there, where 
obviously it was the sensible action to take, 
Mr. Brown has paved the way for an under- 
standing reception of such more stringent 
rules as he may deem necessary. 

Mr. Brown is looking at rationing from 
several angles. 

He knows the grocer must live, too. 

For instance, in the matter of raisins and 
prunes. They are very nice as extras, but 
the points were so high that people would 
not buy them. And this is the type of stock 
that would fare ill from a summer on the 
shelves, whereas certain other articles could 
keep forever, So Mr. Brown stepped in and 
helped the merchants and the consumers by 
lowering the point values of these products. 
Perhaps he may have to cut them again 
to move them, but the point is that he was 
responsive to the situation, just as he was 
about sliced bread. 

Another example, Mr. Brown saw no reason 
why maraschino cherries should be saved for 
equal distribution. If a person never got 
a maraschino cherry he would not suffer. 
And he saw no reason why mushrooms—very 
delightful dish when creamed and certainly 
a choice addition to a good steak—purely a 
luxury item, should be rationed. So Mr. 
Brown took maraschino cherries and mush- 
rooms off the coupon list. 

Now comes news that more points may be 
allowed each person for canned and dried 
fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. Brown has already adopted the honor 
system for pleasure driving. Inspection was 
irritating not only to the public but to the 
inspector, to whom it was a most disagreeable 
job. Now one’s conscience is his guide, and 
we believe there is less pleasure driving than 
there was when numbers were being taken 
in front of theaters, social gatherings, etc. 
This, of course, pleases us because we sug- 
gested the honor system as soon as the 
inspection plan was revealed. 

We believe Mr. Brown is going to go a step 
further scon and adopt the most practical 
way we know of for the handling of “A” 
gasoline—that is, to give a man as many 
gallons as he can be spared (maybe less, if 
necessary, than the present 3 gallons), and 
let him use whatever amount it is, if, when, 
and where he sees fit. 

In fairness to Mr. Henderson it must be 
said, however, that it is a good deal tougher 
to put a revolutionary plan, such as ration- 
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ing, into effect than it is to “let up” on the 
rules. But not everyone would see the hu- 
man side, and that’s what Mr. Brown has 
done. More power to him. 


Which Path, America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, March 14, 1943, the lead editorial en- 
titled “Which Path, America?” presented 
to the American people a question which 
in the not distant future must be decided. 
Nothing has come to my attention which 
more clearly or more logically discusses 
this most important subject, and for this 
reason I present the same for the RECORD. 

I commend.it to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every person who believes 
constitutional government, with its guar- 
antees of freedom of opportunity and in- 
dividual liberty, should be preserved, 

The editorial follows: 

WHICH PATH, AMERICA? 


The United Nations are engaged in a global 
war to stop the aggression of the totalitarian 
states, which haye embarked on a career of 
conquest to impose their system on the world 
and organize it in their own image. The 
totalitarian states will be defeated; but it has 
often happened in the past that the ideas of 
the vanquished have conquered the con- 
querors. And something like an ideological 
totalitarian conquest is even now under way 
right within the democracies which are 
pledged to the destruction of totalitarianism, 

The fundamental basis of totalitarianism 
is an exaltation of the state, which takes 
command of the individual from the cradle 
to the grave. It starts out as a welfare state, 
which takes care of all essential needs of the 
individual; it schools him, provides him with 
work, supports him in sickness and distress, 
takes care of him in old age. Very soon, the 
individual becomes completely dependent on 
the state, which, as a result, acquires com- 
plete power over the individual. Philoso- 
phers and ideologists arise to extol the excel- 
lence and beauty of such a state. And as a 
final step, there arise some tough-fisted ruf- 
fians and fanatics who, seeing the vast power 
acquired by the state over an acquiescent be- 
cause dependent populace, start out to seize 
the state for themselves and to command the 
state in the name of a single party consisting 
of themselves. 

That, at least, has been the development 
in the most totalitarian state of all of them, 
Nazi Germany. In some measure, ff some- 
times only in the matter of promises, it has 
been paralleled elsewhere, in Italy, in Japan, 
even in Soviet Russia. And this development 
must be kept in mind in studying the impli- 
cations of the post-war plans worked out by 
the National Resources Planning Board and 
presented to Congress by President Roosevelt. 

The reports of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board are presented to the American 
public as the “American Beveridge plan.” 
But quite aside from the fact that the Bev- 
eridge plan itself is an imitation of Bis- 
marck’s State insurance system, which laid 
the foundation for the German welfare state 


that ended in nazi-ism, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board plans go far beyond 
it. They provide not only for compulsory in- 
surance under state control but also for a 
larger Government participation in private 
industry and for a share in business manage- 
ment by labor. The first envisages that 
mixed economy which long flourished in Ger- 
many, in which the state enters more and 
more into the domain of private enterprise 
and in time begins to swallow it, with the 
result that. both management and labor be- 
come more and more dependent on the state. 
The second provision obviously derives from 
the former shop councils of Bolshevist in- 
dustry. But the drafters of this particular 
plan may not have been told that these coun- 
cils, insofar as management is concerned, 
have been abolished, and that the authority 
and disciplinary power of management are 
more absolute in Russia today than in any 
other country. 

It is an axiom of political economy that 
liberty depends on ability to choose one’s 
work and one’s employer. When all jobs are 
controlled by one agency, that agency will 
dominate all workers. Control over every job 
and the livelihood of every individual is the 
basis of the power of the Nazis in Gerniany, 
the Fascists in Italy, the “New Bureaucrats” 
in Japan, and the Bolshevists in Russia. 

In the United States, the one agency run 
entirely by the Government, namely the Post 
Office Department, has long been a living 
demonstration of how Government control 
over jobs impinges on the political freedom 
of the individuals dependent on such jobs, 
and how a party in power can utilize such 
an agency to enhance and prolong its power 
over the State. 

Ironically enough, all these schemes are 
advanced in the name of “liberalism,” which 
at one time was supposed to fight against 
usurpation of power by the State over the 
individual. Now liberalism has executed 
a complete turnabout and fights for the ex- 
tension of State activities to every phase of 
life. Perhaps many present-day liberals do 
not realize that every extension of State 
activity also entails extension of State power. 
Perhaps some of them do but, taking Bol- 
shevist ideology as the touchstone of their 
liberalism, welcome it. In any case, if the 
schemes of the National Resources Planning 
Board should ever become law, they are bound 
to produce a profound change in the psy- 
chology of the American people and the 
American way of life for which we are sup- 
Posed to be fighting. For they mark the be- 
ginning of the Europeanization of America. 
Perhaps their framers have understocd the 
Zeitgeist better than others, but it might 
be well to know in advance which way they 
are leading us. Otherwise we may wake up 
some day and find that we are the de- 
pendent and powerless subjects of a totali- 
tarian state, run by our own brand of “New 
Bureaucrats.” 


Anti-Poll-Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing resolutions of the General Court 
of Massachusetts: 


Resolutions memorializing Congress to enact 
the anti-poll-tax bill, so-called 

Whereas many colored people are fighting 
in the armed forces of the United States to 
protect and preserve the principles of democ- 
racy for which the United Nations stand: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts hereby memorializes the Seventy- 
eighth Congress of the United States to enact, 
and the President of the United States to 
sign, the so-called anti-poll-tax bill to the end 
that millions of citizens of the United States 
residing in several of our Southern States 
shall have restored to them their democratic 
right to vote; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth. 

In house of representatives, adopted March 


2, 1943. 
LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 
8, 1943. 
Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk, 


Farm Security Administration Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orD, I include the following report on the 
Farm Security Administration program 
as of November 30, 1942, for the Third 
District of Nebraska: 

Farm Security Administration bor- 
rowers in the Third District of Nebraska 
have made considerable increases in the 
production of essential agricultural com- 
modities. A sample survey shows that 


the 3,409 active Farm Security Admin- 
istration borrowers in the district made 
the following increases in production in 
1942: 


Under the rural rehabilitation loan pro- 
gram as of November 30, 1942, in the 
third district $6,055,907 had been ad- 
vanced to 6,631 farm families for loans 
for operating goods since the inception of 
the program in 1935. The total collec- 
tions on these loans amounted to $2,843,- 
276, of which $2,390,376 represents repay- 
ments of principal. As of the same date 
these collections amounted to 98 percent 
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of matured principal and accrued 
interest. 

Under the farm ownership program as 
of November 30, 1942, $1,424,812 had been 
lent to 140 tenants, hired men, and small 
operators to enable them to purchase and 
improve family-type farms under the 
provisions of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act. Collections amounted to 
$103,776 of which $63,834 represents re- 
payment of principal. The total collec- 
tions of principal and interest amounted 
to 99 percent of maturities of principal 
and interest. 

In addition to making, servicing, and 
supervising these loans, the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration has brought about 
the establishment of 226 community and 
cooperative services which make avail- 
able the use of purebred sires, machin- 
ery, and other facilities to some 1,429 
farm families who otherwise would lack 
them.- 

The total number of all farms listed in 
the 1940 census for the district is 40,083, 
of which 27 percent had a gross farm in- 
come under $600 in 1939. 


Exempting Merchant Seamen Serving 
in War Zones From Certain Taxes 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr, Speaker, this 
morning I introduced a bill for the pur- 
pose of exempting merchant seamen 
serving in war zones from the Victory 
tax and from collection of the tax at 
source on wages. 

It is my firm opinion that this so-called 
Victory tax should not be paid by the 
men of the armed forces and by men of 
the merchant marine serving in war 
zones. ‘The work being done by the 
armed forces and by the men of the 
merchant marine is a sufficient contribu- 
tion to the victory of our country and of 
the Allied Nations. There is no necessity 
for saddling upon these individuals this 
additional tax in order that they may 
contribute to victory. What they have 
contributed and are now contributing to 
our victory exceeds any contribution to 
the war effort made by the civilians. 

I have not included the men of the 
armed forces in this bill because my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. KeocH] has already introduced 
H. R. 1549 to exempt members of the 
military and naval forces from the pay- 
ment of this tax. In addition to this, 
the Ways and Means Committee has 
recommended a plan providing a mini- 
mum exemption of $3,500 a year for serv- 
icemen on their Government earnings, 
thereby proposing to free noncommis- 
sioned officers and the lower ranks of 
commissioned officers. This plan is in- 
tended to be retroactive for 1942 taxes. 
The proposal of the Ways and Means 
Committee affecting the servicemen, is 


eminently fair, and I hope that it will be 
enacted into law. The men of the armed 
forces are entitled co this consideration. 

How about extending some considera- 
tion to the men of the merchant marine? 
Surely no one needs tc be told of the fine 
work they are doing. Our enemies do 
not have to be told, as they are con- 
vinced that these men are doing too 
good a job for our country. That is the 
reason why the enemy has filled the seas 
with submarines, 

Our people realize that it is most es- 
sential to maintain the line of supply 
from our factories to the fighting fronts. 
It is important to produce war material, 
but equally important that it be placed 
in the hands of those who have been 
trained to use it. The merchant marine 
is doing just that. 

It is common knowledge that a heavy 
toll has been taken of our merchant ves- 
sels by submarines and air attacks. 
These men have faced the gravest perils 
which a deadly and hateful enemy has 
been able to contrive. Many of them 
have lost their lives. In fact, it has been 
figured by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration that, during the first year of the 
war, about 4 percent of the number of 
merchant sailors were reported dead and 
missing. This figure gives an idea of the 
dangers which these men are facing. 
However, this knowledge does not deter 
these brave men from continuing to 
face the perils of the sea in an effort to 
deliver the material of war where it will 
do the most good. 

So, despite the dangers, our supply 
lines are being maintained, not only to 
our own troops, but also to our allies. 
We find the merchant marine sailing 
all over the world, to Russia, Australia, 
north Africa, and other distant points, 
with just one thought in mind, viz, that 
the supplies get through in order that 
our action against the enemy continue 
unabated. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I consider it 
fair that the men of the merchant ma- 
rine, who sail in war zones, should be 
exempt from the Victory tax, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of my bill, and 
x hope that the bill will be enacted into 

aw. 


West Roxbury Veterans’ Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolutions of the General Court 
of Massachusetts: 

Resolutions memorializing Congress to in- 
crease the bed capacity of the West Rox- 
bury Veterans’ Hospital 
Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 

sachusetts hereby urges upon the Congress 

of the United States the necessity for in- 
creasing without delay the capacity of the 

West Roxbury Veterans’ Hospital to 2,000 
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beds, so as to meet the mounting hospital 
needs of the veterans in this area; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the Members thereof from this 
Commonwealth. 
In house of representatives, adopted March 
2, 1943. 
LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 
8, 1943. 
Irvine N. Haypen, Clerk. 


Doles or Trade? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA r 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following speech re- 
cently made by Hon. John Haynes, ex- 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, before 
the Pennsylvania Economy League on 
the subject of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments: 


Is this country going to have to bear the 
burden of world-wide relief after this war? 
And if so, how are we going to pay for it? 

One thing is sure, conditions in Europe and 
much of Asia are going to be perfectly hor- 
rible when the fighting stops. There has 
already been enormous destruction of life 
and property, and there will be much more 
before Hitler and the Japs are cleaned out. 
There will be thousands of wounded, mil- 
lions of refugees, and whole continents of 
half-starved people. Crops will be bad, farm 
animals dead, seed eaten, and fertilizers used 
to make munitions; transport of all kinds 
will be worn out or wrecked; water and gas 
mains broken; sewer systems blocked; fac- 
tories blown up; housing and all kinds of 
business buildings smashed. Diseases of all 
kinds will be epidemic. People will hate 
other people in a way which we—whose rela- 
tives have not been shot as hostages—can 
hardly comprehend. There will be vengeance, 
riots, perhaps civil wars. Something to eat 
will be the most important thing in life. 

Obviously we cannot walk away and turn 
our backs on these conditions. We—and the 
other undevastated countries—will have to 
take some action to improve the situation, 
not only because humanity requires it, but 
because we cannot sleep safely in our beds 
with kegs of dynamite like that next door. 
Two wars in one generation are enough to 
show that serious trouble anywhere puts us 
in danger. Unless the peace can be made 
secure—and that means among other things 
unless conditions can be created in which 
people can earn a decent living—we shall 
have to stay armed to the teeth indefinitely. 
I think we are beginning to realize what that 
would mean both in tax burdens and in 
regimentation. We shall have to find some 
sort of an insurance policy that gives better 
protection than the one we bought last time. 

For some of the conditions that will exist 
immediately after the war ends the only 
answer is relief. Governor Lehman's office is 
being set up to take care of our share of that. 
He has a terrific job, and he deserves our 
full support. But both he and the rest of us 
hope that the time during which straight re- 
lief is the principal thing will be as short 
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as possible. In some places it may be shorter This is just one application of what Secre- 


than we thivk. Our shipments of civilian 
supplies to north Africa were described origi- 
nally as relief, connected of course with the 
military operation. But I notice this in Ed 
Stettinius’ release of February 5, which de- 
seribes the shipments of food and coal and 
so on which we and the British are making 
to that area: 

“The United States and United Kingdom 
are being reimbursed for most of the civilian 
supplies which they are furnishing. * * * 
Money received * * * is used to pay for 
raw materials and other commodities and 
services furnished by north Africa * * œ+ 
north Africa is the world's second largest 
producer of phosphate rock. It also produces 
important quantities of high grade iron ore 
and cork, and, among other strategic ma- 
terials, zinc, lead, cobalt, and manganese. 
All of these are valuable for United Nations 
war production.” (From Office of War Infor- 
mation release 1214, February 5, 1942. The 
order of the sentences has been changed.) 

The two-way trade which Stettinius de- 
scribes is going on in wartime, in a theater 
of operations, I suppose most of it for the 
present is conducted by the Government. 
But some day there will be a peace-time 
trade, and that will be conducted on our side, 
if we have sense enough, on a basis of free 
enterprise. Trade like that, which helps both 
parties, is the cheapest, the simplest, and 
altogether the most satisfactory way we have 
of being helpful to the reoccupied countries. 
We could not afford to support them indefi- 
nitely, and they won't want us to. But they 
will all have things to export, and the best 
thing we can do for them is to admit those 
exports to our markets. That means food 
and jobs and self-respect for them, which 
is our best insurance against war and revolu- 
tion, and it means that relief stops that much 
sooner and that we begin to get paid for the 
things we send abroad. There is no other 
way we will get paid, and if the trade Is con- 
ducted on business principles it ought to 
benefit both sides. Private trade needs no 
bureaucracy to boss it, and to the extent that 
it finds markets for our surplus it removes 
the need for either relief or bureaucracy at 
home. 

Some of these countries will want to buy 
a great deal from us when the war is over. 
Russian industry, to take only one example, 
has been very badly damaged in the areas the 
Nazis overran in 1941 and 1942. There will 
be Russian buyers in the market for ma- 
chinery of every kind, and the orders will be 
big ones. Many of our plants would like 
those orders very much when war production 
stops. They can have a lot of them, for the 
Russians like our stuff, provided we can figure 
out a way to make it possible for them to 
pay the bill. Financing schemes will be pro- 
posed, of course, but you and I know very 
well that in the long run, and aside from the 
limited possibilities of shipping gold, pay- 
ment can be made only by the sale of Russian 
goods in the United States, or in some other 
country which has dollar balances which it 
can turn over to the Russians in payment for 
their goods. 

We know also that no other country will 
have dollar balances available for transfer 
unless it in turn sells us more goods than 
we sell it. Unless we can make settlement 
Possible in goods, either direct or on a tri- 
angular arrangement, we will not get the 
Russian business, and we will not help the 
Russians either. 

Russia is perhaps the solidest of the coun- 
tries on the continent of Europe, and it 
won't need much relief. But the fundamen- 
tal story is the same from every devastated 
area. We can have our choice of making 
long-time handouts, or of taking pay. If 
we want pay, and the friendship of the other 
peoples, we had better not exclude the goods 
they have to sell. 


tary Hull has been telling us, and trying to 
carry out on our behalf, ever since 1934, His 
trade agreements program is nothing in the 
world except an effort, patiently and care- 
fully conducted, to reduce trade barriers in 
both directions by negotiation and agree- 
ment, and so let private traders operate, let 
more goods move, more people make a liv- 
ing, and prosperity amd peace develop. It is 
simple, it makes sense, it works; and it doesn't 
take any big bureaucracy to run it, nor any 
big appropriation. His program will be up 
again this spring in Congress, and there may 
be a fight. I am convinced that he and the 
trade agreements program deserve the best 
support that we can give them, 


Increase of Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of increasing food production, 
impeded as it is with a labor and ma- 
chinery shortage, was given full consid- 
eration at the Corn Belt conference of 
Governors and official representatives of 
Midwestern States, held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, this week, called by Governor 
Hickenlooper, of Iowa. Present also was 
former President Herbert Hoover. 

After a full day’s discussion, the Gov- 
ernors of eight States and the official 
representatives of four others proposed 
certain remedies for the critical agricul- 
tural situation. 

Significant recommendations were 
adopted by the conference that I desire 
to call to the attention of the House, 
and in extending my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the six-point 
plan adopted by the conference for farm 
‘relief. 

Following are the recommendations 
adopted by the conference: 

First. That agriculture be recognized 
as an assential war industry and be rated 
as such with respect to manpower, mate- 
rials and equipment. 

Second. That, while we are not pro- 
posing blanket deferment for agricul- 
tural workers, we recommend that all ex- 
perienced labor essential to farm pro- 
duction be deferred, and that all such 
farm workers be given proper recognition 
by Federal authorities with suitable in- 
signia or other mark of distinction for 
giving their best services to the country 
by remaining on the farm front. 

Third. That there be provided imme- 
diately a supply of steel and other ma- 
terial adequate to complete the manu- 
facture of all partly completed machin- 
ery; that all present stocks of machinery 
be now released for sale; that the needs 
of material which should be this year 
provided for farm machinery to be used 
in 1944 be ascertained by May 1, 1943; 
and that the present unsatisfactory sys- 
tem of allocation of such machinery 
which sends machinery where it is not 
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adapted, be supplanted by one which 
recognizes the actual needs of respective 
areas. 

Fourth. That material be immedi- 
ately supplied manufacturers of farm 
machinery repairs and parts and all re- 
strictions on the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of the same be removed at once; 
that full authority be placed in the hands 
of the local war boards to supply weld- 
ing rod, bar steel, and other materials 
used in the local repair of farm 
machinery. 

Fifth. That migrant seasonal agricul- 
tural laborers be furnished the necessary 
transportation to and from their work. 

Sixth. That available supplies of fer- 
tilizer be released immediately for the 
1943 crop season. 

“In this 1 day’s conference, our con- 
clusions have been limited to manpower, 
machinery, and supply of fertilizer. We 
do not at this time pass on other farm 
problems,” the recommendations ex- 
plained. 


Post-War Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following remarks 
to the House Roads Committee by Samuel 
C. Hadden, chairman of the State High- 
way Commission of Indiana, in support 
of a post-war highway program, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 4, 1943: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have been introduced to you as 
chairman of the State Highway Commission 
of Indiana, but with your permission, I wish 
to amplify my introduction and identify my- 
self also as the vice president for the third 
district of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, “‘his district, gentlemen, 
embraces 12 States in that fabulous area 
known as the Middle West, where the Garden 
of Eden was, and is, located. 

You have heard the recommendation by 
our association of a post-war highway devel- 
opment program, to be carried on jointly by 
the Federal and State Governments, as pre- 
sented by our president, the distinguished 
chairman of the Texas State Highway Com- 
mission. I wish to assure you that the 48 
State highway departments unanimously ap- 
prove this program. Not only was agreement 
in support of it reached without difficulty by 
those of us who are here in attendance, but 
we have heard also from the absentees. State 
departments not directly represented at our 
present meeting in Washington have com- 
municated their views to us with respect to 
the present need for highway legislation and, 
although they have had but little, if any, 
knowledge of the trend of our discussions 
here, they have each, acting independently, 
reached the identical conclusions we are to- 
day presenting for your consideration. 

We trust that you will recognize the fact 
that these views come from men who have 
spent their best years in creating and main- 
taining the Nation's highways, They are 
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the practical highway administrators and 
engineers, men of established position and 
demonstrated soundness. 

Our program is not only moderate but 
modest. It proposes no experiments or de- 
partures from precedent. It does not con- 
template anything either sensational or fan- 
tastic. It is the very essence of conserva- 
tism. It contemplates merely the resump- 
tion of highway activities where we left off 
and the giving of proper attention at the 
earliest possible date to highway work now 
deferred during the period of emergency. 

Our program is in no sense a made-work 
program, The work will not only be here to 
be done after the war but actually it is here 
right now. It is work everybody wants done. 
There is no opposition to rational highway 
construction and maintenance. The people 
are intensely proud of their highway systems. 

If this program is approved and the requi- 
site legislation is enacted, contracts can be 
awarded within 2 weeks after the end of the 
war and we can begin actual construction 
and the employment of men and the use of 
materials within an additional 2 weeks. 

This program is not visionary but is in- 
tensely practical. It will integrate and give 
direction to the joint highway efforts of the 
National and State Governments. It will 
enable the States to proceed with assurance 
and will establish those terminal facilities 
which are a part of the mind and spirit of 
those designers upon whcse talents we are 
all dependent. 

To give some idea of the work to be done 
may I draw upon my home State for an il- 
lustration? Of the 10,000 miles in the In- 
diana State Highway system we have 4,000 
miles of cement concrete pavements. On 
January 1 of this year the average age of 
these pavements was 1214 years. We have 
retired more than 500 miles of similar pave- 
ments by reconstruction with the same or 
some other type. The age of these pave- 
ments on retirement has ranged from 13 to 
18 years. From this it is quite evident that 
we are on the eve of a tremendous resurfac- 
ing and reconstruction program in our State. 
We have been in touch with our neighbors 
and find that exactly similar siutations exist 
In all the States in our area. In addition 
to this recoustruction work there is need at 
this time, also, for the modernization and 
improvement of our present highway systems. 
The need for a large mileage of new high- 
ways is not indicated but the demand is ur- 
gent for the preservation and improvement 
of what we now have. 

In presenting this program to you we are 
completely confident that if translated into 
legislation it will prove to be not only 
timely but very popular. May I give you one 
more Indiana illustration in support of this 
contention? The Indiana State highway law 
as amended in 1941 directed the State High- 
way Commission to present to the 1943 leg- 
islature a report on the condition and needs 
of our State Highway system with a rough 
estimate of the cost of doing the work now 
known to be desirable. While this law was 
enacted before we entered the war the fact 
that we are now at war did not excuse the 
Indiana commission from the statutory re- 
quirement to present this report to our leg- 
islature, now in the closing days of its 
session. 

It was with considerable trepidation, and 
with some apologies, that we presented our 
report showing that we could now expend 
judiciously the sum of $160,000,000 on our 
present State highway system if money, 
materials, machinery, and men were avail- 
able. The size of this figure will be appreci- 
ated when it is recognized that we have ex- 
pended only $400,000,000 on our State high- 
Way system from its inception in 1919 to 
date. As indicated we were very careful to 
point out to the public and to the legis- 


lature that we were submitting such a pro- 
gram at this time only’ because the law re- 
quired us to do so. To our great relief, and 
our very considerable surprise, this report 
proved to be extremely popular. It is the 
sort of practical planning the public under- 
stands and approves. It lies well within the 
range of their knowledge and experience. 
Excerpts from the report were printed in 
almost all the newspapers of the State and 
almost every newspaper printed the map we 
prepared to show the location of the pro- 
posed improvements. Even our most widely 
circulated newspaper, which is not always 
considerate in its editorial discussion of 
State highway officials and affairs, com- 
mended this program editorially not only 
once but on several occasions. We believe 
that the action we are now recommending 
that you take will prove equally popular 
throughout the entire country. 

We are very hopeful that, in your wis- 
dom, you will see fit to carry out the pro- 
gram we are today recommending to you. 


Muddling With Food and Bronze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following commu- 
nication received by me from Mr. Carl A. 
Stewart, of Des Moines, Iowa: 


Des Motnes, Iowa, March 15, 1943. 
Representative PAUL CUNNINGHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear PauL: I have before me one of the 
bulletins which I get from various surety 
companies, which bulletins give notice of 
bids to be opened by the Government in 
various places, and this one certainly takes 
the cake. 

The bulletin advises that the Department 
of Interior, National Park Service at Wash- 
ington, D. C., will open bids on March 22, 
this year, for casting in bronze and placing 
or erecting a statue of Thomas Jefferson in 
the memorial room of the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial at the Tidal Basin. 

Thomas Jefferson was, of course, a fine 
President, a fine man, and is deserving of all 
the honor which this country can give him 
but, with so much stress being placed on the 
necessity for conservation of bronze, brass, 
and copper, I believe that Mr. Jefferson him- 
self would probably much prefer to have that 
bronze used in the conduct of the war than 
in a statue to be erected for him at this time. 
Undoubtedly, he would much prefer to post- 
pone that token of respect on our part. 

Not that it makes any difference, of course, 
in the long run but it certainly is a silly piece 
of business to my mind. 

By the way and while I am in a critical 
mood, I want to call your attention to some- 
thing else of which I was informed at a party 
last night. I talked with a gentleman who 
lives in Marshalltown and who operates a 
canning factory there. He has a contract 
with the United States Government for can- 
ning chicken for the Army. The Govern- 
ment, however, does not want the soup which 
is an incidental but n byproduct of 
the canning operation. However, under his 
present contract and under present Govern- 
ment regulations, he is not allowed to can or 
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otherwise dispose of this chicken broth ex- 
cept by destroying it and he tells me that 
every day his canning factory operates he 
must pour into the sewer anywhere from 125 
to 150 gallons of top grade A chicken broth. 

Iam quite sure that the school children of 
Marshalltown would enjoy and would be 
greatly benefited if the school cafeterias 
could be allowed to serve that chicken broth 
to the students gratis. Once more, of course, 
this is a small matter when we compare it 
to the total food wastage which goes on every 
day in this country, but it is a little hard for 
an ordinary citizen like myself to get very 
enthusiastic in food conservation and saving 
when we see things of that nature going on 
because of a Government regulation which 
requires it. 

This matter is being reported from another 
source to Mr. Russell, formerly farm editor of 
the Register and Tribune and now I believe 
connected with the food conservation move- 
ment and located at Washington, D. C. I 
think something ought to be done about it. 

Very truly yours, 
Cart A. STEWART. 


Absenteeism and Liquor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following communi- 
cations received by me with reference to 
H. R. 2082: 

NORFOLK, VA., March 8, 1943. 
Representative Bryson. 

Dear Sm: If you can impose national pro- 
hibition for the duration of the war in your 
bill, then you will have the gratitude of the 
women of America. I know so many splen- 
did young men going to the dogs from liquor. 
With all good luck and every good wish, 

E. V. CALLENDER. 
Manch 6, 1943. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Bryson: I am so glad 
to hear of your sponsoring a bill to impose 
national prohibition for the duration of the 
war. The only improvement I would suggest 
would be to have such a law in force forever. 

My prayers are with you regarding its 


success, 
le 


FRANCES BOUWMAN. 


Rurrs DALE, PA., March 8, 1943. 
Representative Brrson. 

Dear Sm: You are to be commended on the 
move you have taken to curb absenteeism 
by national prohibition for the duration. 
More power to you in this action. 

Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) Haze. D. BUSTEL. 


FALMOUTH, Ky., March 11, 1943. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. Bryson, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: It is with keen interest that members 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
have noticed in the daily press that you have 
sponsored a bill the object of which is to 
prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquor for 
the duration. 

We want you to know that we heartily en- 
dorse your most worthy efforts in this vital 
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matter and assure you of our sincere and 
prayerful interest. 

Hoping for a successful culmination of 
your endeavors, we beg to remain 

Yours very truly, 
FALMOUTH, KY., WoMAN’s CHRISTIAN 
‘TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Per Mrs. T. E. NICHOLS. 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 9, 1943. 
Hon. JosEPH R. Bryson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Bully for you. 
You are on the right track. The country is 
alcohol mad. Of course the higher-ups can't 
do anything for fear of losing votes: 

I saw our boys in the last war go away 
sober and steady (Oregon was dry then) and 
it did not take them long to finish the job 
either. Now they go away in a baptism of 
liquor. In Portland our saloons are crowded 
with women and soldiers mostly. Oh, yes; I 
am old-fashioned. 

By the way, if we have as many soldiers 
in North Africa as are in Portland on Satur- 
day nights, the job should soon be finished if 
our No, 1 saboteur were not present. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT GREGG. 


TAMAQUA, PA., March 13, 1943. 
Representative JOSEPH Bryson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In behalf of the officers of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Schuylkill County, Pa., I congratulate you on 
the stand you have taken to outlaw the man- 
ufacture, sale, and transportation of liquor 
in the United States and possessions. 

It does cause absenteeism and brings 
misery and neglect to many homes. 

It is hard to believe that the necessities of 
life must be rationed, but wine, beer, and 
whisky are not rationed. Kindly advise why 
the worst enemies of mankind are not 
rationed. 

Too bad we had the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs, ANNIE L. WALTERS. 


ORANGE, TEX., March 9, 1943. 
Representative Bryson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I can no longer refrain from 
writing you after having read the article in 
the Beaumont Enterprise newspaper of Beau- 
mont, Tex., of your proposed bill to impose 
national prohibition for the duration of the 
war by an act of Congress, rather than a 
constitutional amendment. 

I can give you references as to my reliabil- 
ity. I was reared and educated in this town, 
taught school in the public schools prior to 
my marriage. 

I am writing you from personal experience 
about absenteeism from defense work. My 
husband is 40 years old. He has been work- 


ing at shipyard work for almost 7 years. 


He is a first-class shipfitter, and his foreman 
says he can hang as much steel as two men 
when on the job, but that is the problem. He 
used to be absent a day or so from his job 
but now since wages are good and whisky 
plentiful he is off for 1, 2, and sometimes 3 
weeks. It may be too late to help this in- 
dividual man and home but I am confident 
I speak for thousands of mothers and wives. 
This man is a law-abiding citizen, a loyal 
American, a good father and husband until 
he gets drunk. 

As to juvenile delinquency; we have five 
children, a boy 12 years old, a girl 14, a boy 
15, one 17, and a girl, 19. All are intelligent 
and normal girls and boys. The 15-year-old 
boy ran away from school one day. When 
I got him home, I asked him, “Why did you 
run away?” 


* 


He said, “Anywhere would be better than 
Daddy being drunk all the time.” This 
father, as thousands of other fathers, is 
needed to guide these children, especially the 
boys, through this adolescent age. 

School authorities as well as civic organiza- 
tions are very much disturbed over the 
juvenile delinquency problem in this defense 
town. The saddest part is that so many 
women, young girls, and boys are drinking 
heavily. 

You are at liberty to use this letter if it will 
have any weight upon the passage of a bill 
to prohibit the sale of alcohol during this 
time of emergency when every hour wasted is 
helping our enemies. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. MYRTLE TALLEY BEAN. 


MOUNT DESERT LARGER PARISH, 
Northeast Harbor, Maine, March 8, 1943. 
The Honorable Representative BRYSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C 


Dran Sm: Those of us who have long been 
concerned over absenteeism directly traceable 
to the effects of alcohol; those of us who 
have thought highly of the present adminis- 
tration except for its gross indifference to 
the undermining effects of alcohol upon the 
war effort; and those who have been indig- 
nant over the coddling and special exemp- 
tions given the vested interests of liquor 
by this administration, are exceedingly glad 
that you and some of your colleagues have 
finally seen fit to make sacrificial efforts 
against one of our greatest home evils in the 
name of a common democracy, which has a 
war to complete and a peace to win. 

From my contacts as a minister, I know 
that there are scores of people in my com- 
munity who heartily support your move 
toward national prohibition for the dura- 
tion. Petitions supporting your proposal 
would, at this time, be far more easily se- 
cured than the average petition; however, 
realizing that a personal letter carries more 
weight, I write commending your endeavors 
toward achieving congressional action which 
would apply national prohibition in the name 
of the common good during this crisis period. 

Wishing you success in effecting national 
prohibition, not for its own sake but for 
the sake and interest of average Americans 
who have no axe to grind, I wish to express 
my whole-hearted support and Godspeed. 

Respectfully, 
Merton B. MCKENDRY, 


San Francisco, Cartr., March 6, 1943. 
The Honorable JOSEPH R. Bryson, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bryson: I have just read, in 
the San Francisco Chronicle, an account of 
your bill for wartime prohibition to check 
absenteeism. Splendid! 

May God speed you! 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR K. WHITE. 
OWENSBORO, KY., March 8, 1943. 
Representative BRYSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: After having read your article 
in regard to the whisky and its effect on 
our Nation in my home paper, the Owensboro 
Messenger, I could not resist writing to you 
and urge you in the name of our dear 
Saviour to use all your power to stop the 
sale of this evil, at least for the duration. 

My only child, a son, 26 years of age, has 


been in the service for 1½ years, and I 


plead with you and all the rest of the Repre- 
sentatives and the President of this United 
States to give my boy and other mothers’ 
boys who do not drink a fair chance in this 
war. If boys who drink are allowed to get 
drunk at this critical time, then that works 
a hardship on my son and all other boys 
who no not drink. Is a guardhouse full of 
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drunks any good in the war effort? Then, 
if they are not, is it not high time we were 
doing something about it? I visited my 
son at Fort Benning, Ga., last April, and 
my heart was made to ache seeing so many 
drunken soldiers in the nearby town. My 
son and I were eating in a place and three 
soldiers were at a table across from us. They 
drank three beers apiece and were begging 
for another bottle. They were so drunk they 
had to be helped out and put on the bus. 
Then why do the lawmakers of our great 
commonwealth allow the sale of anything 
that will make our soldiers worthless to their 
duty. They even had a bar in the officers 
building at Fort Benning, and there sure 
was a lot of this whisky soid on Saturday. 
I feel certain this week-end drinking is hurt- 
ing the war effort. I see this excess drinking 
here in my home town. 

I don't think this is any time to have 
whisky and beer put before our fine soldiers. 
Authorities have stated that alcohol is the 
most dangerous poison widely used in human 
diet; that it affects nearly every tissue in the 
body, but is particularly deadly in its toxic 
action upon tissues of the central nervous 
system. Then why do we allow them this 
poison? Hitler took drink from his soldiers, 
who in our country is not as wise as Hitler? 

God's Word says: No drunkard can inherit 
the Kingdom of God. We hate to see our 
boys killed by the enemy’s bullets, but do 
we hate to see them killed by the drink that 
our Government allows them for that paltry 
little tax derived from same? 

In the name of our dear Saviour, work 
hard, Representative Bryson, to get this liq- 
uor put out at least for the duration. I would 
like to ask you to talk to the Representatives 
from old Kentucky there, especially BARKLEY, 
CHANDLER, and others, and ask them to stand 
with you and give my dear son in the service 
a fair chance and, too, will you hand this 
letter to our President, that he, too, may 
know that I hope and pray that you great 
men there in Washington will put this 
evil out. And do you think it is right for 
any government to license the greed of one 
class of citizens to prey upon the weakness 
and appetite of other citizens for monetary 
gain? 

Mr. William E. Gladstone said that the 
liquor traffic causes more poverty, more hu- 
man misery, and more deaths than all the 
wars of all time. 

In God I trust. 

Mrs. OLA LUTTRELL WALTERS. 

If this letter could help in any way, it 
may be read or used in any way you may 
see fit. 

Mrs. WALTERS. 


Antilynch Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following resolutions of the General 
Court of Massachusetts: 

Resolutions memorializing Congress to adopt 
an adequate antilynch law 

Resolved, That the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts hereby memorializes the Seventy- 
eighth Congress of the United States to adopt, 
and the President of the United States to 
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sign, an adequate antilynching law which 
would enlist the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in learning the identity of, and 
prosecuting, those participating in lynch 
mobs; those responsible for inciting such 
mobs; and those local law enforcement 
officers who remain lax or passive while a 
lynching is committed; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth. 

In house 
March 2, 1943. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 

8, 1943, 


of representatives, adopted 


Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 


Statement of Hon. Elmer M. Ellsworth, 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment of Hon. Elmer M. Ellsworth, mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of 
Puerto Rico, made before the Chavez 
committee in Washington, D. C., on De- 
cember 8, 1942: 


What interests most the people of Puerto 
Rico about the subcommittee sent to Puerto 
Fico by the Senate of the United States is the 
mental attitude which the five members 
bring to their investigating activities. 

Up to the present time, the predominating 
factor in the thinking of the Congress of 
the United States in regard to Puerto Rico 
has been simply the military value of the 
island due to its peculiar geographic position. 
All other factors including the human one 
have been, frankly speaking, secondary. 

When the United States Government ir 
1898 took over the island of Puerto Rico from 
Spain, it was the military factor more than 
any other which prompted the action. 
Surely it was not more land (a mere 3,000 
square miles) nor raw materials, nor mineral 
resources which the United States was seek- 
ing to gain through this acquisition. No, it 
was the strategic position of the island for 
the defense of the continent of North Amer- 
ica (recognized by naval authorities almost 
a hundred years before) which was in the 
minds of the Executive and the Congress at 
that time. 

Now, 45 years later, Puerto Rico has become 
one of the most heavily fortified of the ad- 
vance outposts of the United States in the 
Atlantic. It is being called the Gibraltar of 
the Caribbean. In addition to its importance 
as a naval base it has acquired now a new 
and additional importance as a great air 
base, a sort of huge airplane carrier anchored 
at just the right spot in relation to North 
and South America and the Panama Canal. 
Millions of dollars have poured into the con- 
struction of naval and Army air bases in the 
past several years and plans are drawn for 
pouring in millions more. For these reasons 
it would not be surprising if the military 
factor is probably still the dominating one in 


the thinking of the Congress In regard to, 
Puerto Rico. 

However, the island of Puerto Rico is not 
merely a rock in the ocean like Gibraltar, nor 
a strip of wild jungle land like the Canal 
Zone, nor a protected harbor in the cross- 
roads of the Pacific like Singapore. Puerto 
Rico is a Latin-American country of 
2,000,000 people. It is small, yes, but there 
are a number of Latin-American countries 
with less people: Panama, Costa Rica, Para- 
guay, Honduras, Nicaragua, Salvador and the 
Dominican Republic, Uruguay, Ecuador, 
Haiti, Bolivia, Guatemala, and Venezuela have 
searcely larger populations. As Puerto Rico 
is not an independent nation like these oth- 
ers, it sounds smaller and less significant. 
But the fact that Puerto Rico as a country 
is small and apparently insignificant does not 
mean that its people are not entitled to 
consideration. Precisely one of the reasons 
that the United States is fighting a war 
today is to secure and guarantee the right of 
small nations to exist. It would seem to be 
recognized then by the people of the United 
States (including, we presume, the five Sen- 
ators of your committee) that no country, 
however small or however weak, should be 
denied its rights to life, liberty, and pursuit 
of happiness. 

That brings us again to the question in 
the minds of the Puerto Rican people to- 
day: Is the military or the human problem 
the factor which dominates the thinking of 
this latest congressional committee to in- 
vestigate the island? If, as several of you 
have repeatedly expressed, it is the latter 
then it is opportune that the major and 
fundamental problem which concerns the 
Puerto Rican people as a people be presented 
to you here and now. That problem, as 
you must guess, is the political status of the 
island, The people of Puerto Rico in one 
great united voice ask “Where are we going? 
Statehood, independence, autonomy—let us 
decide! Until we know we cannot even 
begin to really solve our problems.” On 
the solution of the political status of this 
country all other problems depend. From 
whatever angle you look, economic, social, 
educational, you come back to the same 
impasse. Whatever way you turn, you come 
back to the same great interrogation, “Where 
are we going?” 

Let us look first at the economic problem. 
“Ah, yes,” we can hear you exclaim, “that 
perennial headache.” Quite, and so it will 
continue to be with no possible cure until 
first the political status is faced and de- 
cided on a basis, of course, where the hu- 
man factor is always predominant. For a 
densely populated country with only one 
main crop, one main industry, which if is 
not allowed to expand beyond the limits 
that industry had when the population was 
less than a million and a half instead of 
the present 2,000,000, what are the pros- 
pects? The answer is relief projects and 
more relief projects ad infinitum. You must 
face this fact, gentlemen, that you will 
have no relief from relief projects for Puerto 
Rico until the fundamental problem of the 
status is once and finally resolved. 

There are visionaries, to be sure, still 
heroically planning, still willing to break a 
quixotic lance in the futile attempt to begin 
solving the economic problems without first 
cutting the Gordian knot of the status prob- 
lem, There is Luis Muñoz Marin with his 
Popular Party program: a visionary, yes, un- 
doubtedly. There is Rexford Tugwell, Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico. Mufioz Marin and the 
Popular and Liberal parties with the collabo- 
ration of Governor Tugwell dare to make 
some experimental attempts to relieve the 
economic headache, when the fact is that the 
Congress of the United States has a legal 
right to destroy these experiments at any 
time it may take a violent enough dislike to 
them. The Congress can even threaten to 
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destroy the experimenters themselves through 
starvation, Visionaries, truly, to try experi- 
mental cures in the face of such facts! There 
are other visionaries, too, who have never been 
so accused; the Gonzáles. brothers of San 
Juan, who have built a splendid chemical 
fertilizer plant; the Ferrer brothers in Ponce, 
who in the face of tremendous difficulties 
have just completed a new cement plant; the 
Valdes brothers in Mayaguez, who have built 
an excellent modern brewery; the Serrallés 
family in Ponce and the Roig family in 
Yabucoa, who have built modern plants for 
refining sugar. Visionaries, all these, too, who 
dare to create new industries when they have 
neither votes in the Congress of the United 
States nor a sovereign government of their 
own to protect their creation. 

Only the visionaries continue to dream 
and plan and create. The hard-boiled busi- 
nessmen, the realists, know the score. Long 
before the Popular Party experiments began 
to scare them, these realists were investing 
no new capital in new plant in Puerto Rico. 
Certain new expendable equipment, yes, such 
as tractors, trucks, cars, etc., but new plant, 
no. “Patch up the old mill, paint up the 
old locomotive and keep it going a few years 
more, until we see what happens.” Those 
were the orders. In the meantime, some 
of these realists are quite willing to un- 
load their land at a decent price to the “ex- 
perimenters” rather than be bothered any 
more by an old law (limiting land holdings 
to 500 acres) once thought dead, but now 
revived. New American capital or foreign 
capital has not come into the island for 
years. “Too uncertain.” “The island might 
get independence or statehood.” “Show us 
how we can make 20 percent or more the 
first year, and then maybe.” 

So, only the visionaries, in the government 
and outside, mostly Puerto Ricans with a 
very few continental Americans, try to start 
anything new, try to begin to relieve the 
terrible tragedy of chronic unemployment., 
As the visionaries willing to invest capital are 
still so few, and the hard-boiled realists not 
willing to invest capital are still so many, 
the economic headache naturally becomes 
constantly worse, until all the rest of the 
body politic becomes weakened and infected 
in turn. How can you have education 
(either in English or Spanish) when so many 
of the fathers of families are too poor to send 
their children to school? How can you have 
public health when 90 percent of the homes 
have no running water nor even the most 
primitive sanitary facilities? Without edu- 
cation and without sanitation, how can you 
prevent an excessive birth rate and an ex- 
cessive death rate? During the course of 
your investigation, you have seen how inti- 
mately the human problem is related to the 
economic problem in Puerto Rico. 

If it is your purpose, gentlemen, to help 
the Puerto Rican people, to begin to resolve 
their economic problems, then you must first 
allow them to choose the permanent founda- 
tion on which they can build their economic 
You must let them choose their 
own solution of their political status. 

However, if there is no choice involved—that 
is, if you do not intend to offer any choice 
to the Puerto Rican people in the solution of 
their status—then the least you can do is to 
state this fact plainly and clearly so the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico can know what to expect. 
There is a saying in Spanish which means 
that clear speaking preserves good friendship. 
With the Puerto Rican people united at last 
behind the resolution passed recently by the 
island legislature with the unanimous votes 
of all political parties presenting the need 
and necessity of the immediate solution of 
the status question, it is quite evident that 
now, more than ever before, clear speaking 
based on clear thinking is necessary in the 
relations of these two friendly peoples, the 
people of the United States and the people 
of Puerto Rico. 
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The Rum! Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolutions of the General Court 
of Massachusetts: 


Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation sub- 
stantially in accordance with the Rum! plan 
for the deferred collection of the income 
tax 


Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation sub- 
stantially in accordance with the Rumi plan, 
80 called; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent by the State secretary to the Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress, and to the Members of the Congress 
from Massachusetts. 

In senate, adopted, March 2, 1943. 

Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk, 

In house of representatives, adopted, in 
concurrence, March 4, 1943. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk, 


Women Doctors Should Be 
Commissioned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statements by Dr. Emily Dunning Bar- 
ringer, of New York; Minnie L. Maf- 
fett, M. D.; and Judge Dorothy Kenyon, 
of New York, presented to the subcom- 
mittee of the Military Affairs Commit- 
2 Mt a public hearing on March 10, 
1943: 


STATEMENT BY Dr. EMILY DUNNING BARRINGER, 
or New YORK 

The women physicians of America come be- 
fore you today to ask you to give them proper 
wartime rating. 

The American Medical Women’s Associa- 
tion is the national association of women 
physicians. It has appointed a special com- 
mittee to secure commissions for women 
physicians in the Army and Navy. Cooper- 
ating with this committee are other groups 
of women physicians as the Women’s Medical 
Society of New York State; New Jersey Med- 
ical Women’s Association; Women’s Medical 
Association of New York City; New York In- 
firmary for Women and Children; Woman's 
Medical College, of Pennsylvania; and a co- 
ordinating committee of women physicians, 
many from the South and East, who have 
done me the honor to be their chairman, and 
with us, our confrere, Judge Dorothy Kenyon, 


who has had charge of the legal side of our 
struggle and will address you in regard to it. 

On this occasion all of these various groups 
of women physicians are coordinating, and 
I lay before you our earnest joint appeal. 

We have a large and growing support from 
our brother colleagues in the profession. The 
Medical Society of the State of New York 
blazed the trail, and has unanimously gone 
on record that women physicians shall be 
admitted to the Medical Reserve Corps of the 
United States Army and Navy with the full 
rights and privileges enjoyed by men physi- 
cians. The Medical Society of New Jersey 
has unanimously passed a similar but not 
identical resolution. Copies of these will be 
presented to you with our other endorse- 
ments. Undoubtedly other medical societies 
in due time will follow suit, but we cannot 
in this crisis wait for these societies to act. 
However, from every quarter individual men 
of the profession are giving us vigorous sup- 
port. Time is a great factor now. We are 
in the midst of a total devastating war. Man- 
power and womanpower are the supreme 
issues of the day. ; 

Our situation deals with a class of highly 
trained professional specialists, who should be 
released at once for the vital services they 
are capable of rendering our armed forces. 

Mighty support has come to us from other 
quarters not medical. 

The press of the Nation has stated our case 
fairly and squarely making it a common sense 
appeal, but back of this has been a rare and 
amazing understanding of a small group of 
professional women, who are earnestly trying 
to give their best to the country in a time of 
dire distress. Many of the editors are person- 
ally vigorously championing our cause, but 
prefer instead of appearing in person before 
your committee to speak through the col- 
umns of their newspapers. 

And another most important group that is 
standing by to help us are the citizens of 
America, the men and women who know the 
woman physician intimately in her daily 
rounds of professional work in times of peace, 
Many of the babies whom the women physi- 
clans have brought into the world, now to 
manhood grown are speaking from the con- 
viction that goes back to their earliest child- 
hood, that the woman physician is a good and 
skillful one. Thoughtful men recall with 
gratitude perilous times when the woman 
physician has seen his beloved wife or child 
through some desperate illness or critical 
operation. 

One of the most impressive endorsements 
we have had is from the American Legion. 
Those men know war at first hand, and 
they have gone on record as approving that 
a woman physician may go wherever a woman 
nurse does, 

Among our endorsements are those from 
students, business and professional women's 
clubs, associations and societies with an ag- 
gregate memberhip of upward of 10,000,000. 

In order to understand the many sides of 
our case, it will be necessary to briefly sketch 
the history of the American woman physi- 
cian. When the State granted that first 
license to Elizabeth Blackwell nearly 100 
years ago it settled the question that the 
woman physician should exist. In this hun- 
dred years that followed the woman physi- 
cian has had to find her way through the 
long hard entanglements of ignorance and 
prejudice. One by one she has had to prove 
that medical schools should be opened to her. 

About the turn of the century she faced 
the ordeal of opening the general hospitals 
where she might get equal experience with 
men physicians in general medicine and sur- 
gery. And ‘steadily over the years she has 
had increasing privileges in medical societies, 
associations, and the development of organ- 
ized medicine here in America. Just prior 
to the present war the woman physician’s 
position was very satisfactory with only a 
small residue of old-time prejudice withhold- 
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ing from her complete equality with her 
brother physician. 

But with the onset of this total war—the 
whole situation has gone in reverse for the 
woman physician. Representing only about 
5 percent of the medical power of the coun- 
try she has been swept back 25 years by a 
War Department that does not realize that 
she even exists, and who have made no ade- 
quate provisions for utilizing her services. 
At a moment when there is an urgent call for 
as many and as skilled physicians as possible 
for care of our armed forces—the potentiali- 
ties of the women physicians are overlooked. 

This is a moment of greatest responsibility 
for me. As chairman of this special com- 
mittee to secure commissions much impor- 
tant information as to the true state of af- 
fairs has come to me. I want to keep faith 
with the women who are relying on me to 
help them and I trust that ability to properly 
present their problem will be given me. 

I have picked four cases to represent the 
various phases of our problem. Commissions 
in the Medical Reserve Corps would solve each 
one of them. 

The first is Dr. Margaret Janeway, of New 
York City, a young woman physician with a 
splendid practice. She had registered for 
war service, and when the call came she was 
offered a position as contract surgeon in the 
WAAC's, with the hope of a commission to 
follow. 

She asked me, as chairman, what she should 
do. Should she give up her excelient prac- 
tice to take a contract surgeon's job? I told 
her that personally I believed she should do 
so—for the following reasons—our country is 
at war, and the War Department asks her to 
do a definite job for which she is especially 
fitted, namely, general medical supervision of 
a large group of women. Out of patriotic 
loyalty to her country and fitness for the job, 
she accepted the position of contract surgeon, 
but filed a protest with the War Department, 
stating that she hoped it would lead to a 
commission. 

Today she is in North Africa—serving with 
the WAAC'’s, commissioned a second officer, 
which is equivalent to the rank of first lieu- 
tenant in the Army, the rank given to male 
physicians upon entering the Army. 

If Dr. Janeway were commissioned in the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the United States 
Army she would surely rate the rank of major 
in her own professional right, with the supe- 
rior salary and privileges thereof, and in case 
she were called upon to make the supreme 
sacrifice her loved ones would get commen- 
surate protection, 

I notice in the paper delivered before the 
Annual Congress on Medical Education and 
Licensure by Col. George F. Lull that he 
states: “There is a demand for a certain num- 
ber of women physicians for duty with the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. Such physi- 
cians are hired as contract surgeons and sent 
to the WAAC training center at Fort Des 
Moines. After a period of training they are 
given commissions in the WAAC’s. Appar- 
ently few women desire this type of work, 
as less than a dozen qualified physicians have 
applied, although publicity has been widely 
distributed.” May I ask Colonel Lull why he 
thinks women physicians would especially 
desire these positions which are definitely 
lower than the Army offers young male in- 
ternes on graduation from the hospital? 

‘The second case I have in mind is Dr, Alice 
McNeal, of Chicago, director of anesthesia in 
the Presbyterian Hospital, which hospital has 
become Base No. 13, and has been ordered 
into active service. Dr. McNeal’s papers were 
forwarded to the Surgeon General’s office in 
Washington along with those of the rest of 
the medical staff. Some two hundred female 
nurses, technicians, and other personnel. All 
were accepted except Dr. McNeal, who was 
told there was no authorization to allow a 
woman in the Medical Corps. She then of- 
fered to go as a contract surgeon, so anxious 
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was she to remain part of the operating team 
that she had worked with for years. But 
word came back that she could not go as a 
contract surgeon. The colonel in charge of 
the hospital wrote most urgent recommenda- 
tions, explaining that she was especially 
trained and skilled in wartime surgery type 
of anesthesia, and that she was the best per- 
son he had for the position and in addition 
could teach anesthesia and also relieve a man 
physician for active duty. But an emphatic 
“no” was the answer. 

Shortly thereafter she was offered a posi- 
tion in the Women's Army Auxiliary Corps 
and came to me to ask what she should do. 
Again my personal advice was equally strong 
but the opposite to what I had given Dr. 
Janeway. I advised her not to accept as 
there was no urgent need for highly skilled 
specially trained anaesthetists in a group of 
noncombatant women, far above the average 
in physical endowment. Again if Dr. Alice 
McNeal, with her superb education and spe- 
cial training in anaesthesia were a member 
of the Medical Reserve Corps of the Army, 
she too would rate as major in her own right. 

The next case must remain anonymous for 
various reasons. But the physician involved 
is a woman of similar splendid education and 
special training that Dr. McNeal enjoys, and 
has done anesthesia for 15 years. 

In one of the military camps there was a 
shortage of anesthetists and this physician 
was asked to give anesthesia. She was em- 
ployed on a non-civil-service basis, and was 
not even offered a contract-surgeon appoint- 
ment, but classified as “a special technician.” 

The further details of her job are as fol- 
lows: A 48-hour week with a salary of $159 
a month, cut of this she must pay her own 
living expenses. She was allowed to buy her 
Own gasoline at Army prices and pay for her 
own lunches in the officers’ mess hall at 22 
cents a day. 

In addition to giving anesthesia to the 
military patients, she was instructor to 
groups of corps men, who take a 3-month 
course in anesthesia. 

As to insurance, she received only compen- 
sation insurance while œn the grounds; and 
wears no uniform and has no rank. Again, 
if this woman physician were a member of 
the Medical Corps, she would undoubtedly be 
a major. 

And right here I would like to ask one ques- 
tion. Supposing your son or mine today 
Were out in some emergency hospital with 
some terrible war injury, where his chance 
for life might be only one in a thousand, 
would you not prefer having the skill and ex- 
perience and cool nerves of either of these 
trained women giving him anesthesia rather 
than a well-intentioned, clumsy, inexperi- 
enced recent graduate who might otherwise 
do it? No one who has faced the possibilities 
of life and death in major surgery can possi- 
bly realize what a difference a trained and 
experienced anesthetist makes to the oper- 
ating surgeon. 

My last case deals with a repercussion of 
the other three cases and has to do with the 
oncoming medical students. 

Because women physicians are not eligible 
to the Medical Reserve Corps of the United 
States Army, certain of the medical schools 
are cutting down or refusing their usual 
quota of positions to women physicians. The 
University of Arkansas attempted this last 
fall and the dean frankly admitted this was 
the reason. Such a mighty protest from the 
alumnae followed that this order was re- 
scinded and women are now taken egain. 

But my case No. 4 assures me that she is 
having greatest difficulty in getting into any 
medical school in her vicinity, which is Mid- 
west, and that she has been informed that 
three well-known coeducational universities 
in that section have been asked to bar women 
students for the duration. 

This young woman and a number of others 
Writing me stress the fact that the Govern- 


ment is allowing a subsidy to its male medi- 
cal students to complete their medical edu- 
cation while this is not allowed its women 
students, 

It is not necessary for me to draw your 
attention to the fact that if this state of 
affairs continues, it will not be long before 
the women medical students will begin to 
deteriorate and the position of the woman 
physician will slip backward from the high 
plane of accompiishment which she enjoys 
today after a 100-year struggle for her right 
to exist. 

In concluding I wish to stress two facts: 
the women physicians of America know their 
womanpower and what ability and talents 
they have ready to give their beloved country 
in this time of terrible urgency. They have 
a coast to coast registration of all women 
physicians available. 

When Mr. McNutt called for 5,000 doctors 
for July 1 of last year, the women physicians 
were ready to furnish their quota and would 
immediately have volunteered if they had 
been allowed to do so. 

In the hard struggle ahead every physician, 
man or woman, will be needed. We ask you 
to remove all sex discrimination and let us 
go forward as free women, able to respond to 
any duty that calls us, and have our indi- 
vidual qualifications for our work our only 
criterion. In order to be able to do this we 
must have equal opportunities, privileges, 
and protection that the State accords its 
men physicians. 

We therefore earnestly request full mem- 
bership in the Medical Corps of the United 
States Army. 


STATEMENT OF MINNIE L. MAFFETT, M. D., PRESI- 
DENT, THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS 
AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS, INC. 


The National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., which I 
represent, is made up of 76,000 women in 450 
different occupations and professions. We 
are interested in legislation giving women 
doctors the right to serve with the Medical 
Corps of the Army and Navy with the same 
rank and status as men for two principal rea- 
sons. In the first place, we advocate equality 
of opportunity for all women everywhere. In 
addition, in this wartime period, we believe 
that artificial barriers raised against women 
in any profession or service lead to an ineffi- 
cient use of our human power. We are con- 
vinced that we can only win a total war by 
using all our trained brains and sk!lled hands, 
no matter whether they are feminine or mas- 
culine. 

Whenever we exclude women from any 
business or profession we set off a chain of 
unexpected and unforeseen results. For ex- 
ample, already the exclusion of women doc- 
tors from the Army and Navy Medical Corps 
has threatened the training of future women 
physicians. In one State medical school (Ar- 
kansas) the dean ruled that no more women 
medical students would be accepted. When 
his action was protested by our State federa- 
tion and others, he explained that his reason 
was purely patriotic. As the Army and Navy 
need doctors desperately, he felt that the 
medical school should concentrate on pro- 
ducing future Army and Navy physicians. As 
the Army and Navy did not accept women, 
it, followed logically, that time and effort 
should not be wasted in their training. 

Similarly, there is a plan now under way, 
we understand, for the Army and Navy to 
take over all medical schools, putting the 
boys into uniform, but allowing them to 
finish their courses, and then commissioning 
them upon graduation. In making these 
plans no one has thought of the women 
medical students, who now constitute about 
10 percent of the entire student body. What 
is to happen to the women students, if they 
are not eligible for military service? Are 
students half through their courses to be 
discouraged from finishing? Are girls to 
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be barred again from the portals of medical 
schools as they were 50 years ago? If so, 
the country will be tragically the loser. 

Fifty years ago we did not know that some 
of our greatest doctors and surgeons could 
be women. Now we do. We now know 
what some eight or ten thousand women 
doctors can do. We know some of them 
are surgeons and specialists in work particu- 
larly needed at the battle front. Some of 
the best plastic surgeons in the country 
happen to be women. 

Recently, I made a survey of women physi- 
cians practicing in Dallas, Tex. It is usually 
argued that almost all women physicians 
have specialized in obstetrics, and, therefore, 
they are not useful in the military forces. 
The facts disprove this theory—which would 
seem to be based more on supposition than 
on scientific analysis. For out of the 26 
women physicians in Dallas, only 4 handle 
obstetrical cases. Of the 22 remaining, 6 
are general practitioners. The others were 
specialists in the following fields: 2 en- 
docrinologists, 1 pathologist, 1 dermatologist, 
3 otolaryngologists, 2 pediatricians, 2 radi- 
ologists, 2 orthopedists, 2 gynecologists, 2 ab- 
dominal surgeons, 1 ophthalmologist. 

A study made by our organization in 1934 
entitled “Women and Their Careers,” re- 
vealed that women who entered the medical 
profession are among the most capable and 
successful of all women. It was found that 
median earnings of women in medicine was 
$6,000 a year, and a not inconsiderable per- 
centage went up to the $30,000 annual in- 
come level. This coldly economic criteria is 
only one measure of their ability. 

I need not labor the point, however, of the 
capabilities of women doctors. After an up- 
hill fight for recognition. women doctors have 
now proved their worth. It seems almost 
shocking that they are granted greater recog- 
nition in other countries than in our own, 
where equality of opportunity is one of our 
cherished ideals. 

But the granting of military status to 
women doctors is not only a theoretical right, 
it is also a practical necessity. The shortage 
of doctors in our wartime economy is a mat- 
ter of general knowledge. In allocating 
medical power we must consider our total 
supply in relation to our total need, just as 
in allocating our industrial manpower we 
must add up all available brains and hands 
without regard to sex, age, or color or creed. 

It is quite possible that there are many 
women doctors, out of the 8,000 now prac- 
ticing, who might be classified as I-A, inso- 
far as their dependency status, age, and gen- 
eral health are concerned. Why should these 
women not be taken before men classed in 
III-A, who may be older physicians, married, 
and with young children to support? The 
more arbitrary barriers we put up, the less 
efficient will be our use of our human power, 
which is our major national asset. 

As far as specific legislative proposals are 
concerned, we are in favor of any bill which 
will grant full military status to women doc- 
tors. They should not be confined to service 
with the WAAC’s, as surgeons and bone spe- 
cialists may be more needed by men on the 
fighting lines, than by the men or women 
who serve behind desks. Women should be 
granted the same rank as men of equivalent 
age and experience, They should be per- 
mitted to serve wherever they are needed. 

Of the bills now before this committee, we 
believe the Celler bill is the best, as it clari- 
fies the wording of existing law. There never 
should have been any question that “per- 
sons” referred to in the joint resolution of 
September 22, 1941, now Public Law 252 cov- 
ered women as well as men. However, since 
old time modes of thinking have led to such 
an interpretation, the only remedy is to 
clarify the legislation. The Sparkman bill is 
an acceptable compromise. We are willing 
to leave the exact wording of the bill to the 
honorable gentlemen on this committee. 
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Alt we ask is that women doctors be per- 
mitted to serve with the medical corps of the 
Army and Navy, wherever there is need. We 
doubt that a wounded soldier will question 
whether his attending physician is a man or 
a woman, 


STATEMENT BY JUDGE DOROTHY KENYON, or 
New YORK 


ARE WOMEN PERSONS? 


When war broke out and doctors, men 
and women alike, began offering their services 
for their country, few of us anticipated that 
there would be any obstacle to the service of 
women or that legislation would be necessary 
to give them a chance to serve their country 
as their men colleagues were doing. The 
Army law uses the word “person” throughout 
except when it talks about the combatant 
branches of the service. The regulations re- 
lating to the Medical Reserve also use the 
same word “person.” We all naively supposed 
that women were “persons” and therefore 
qualified. We all know better now, however, 
and that is why we are taking your time 
today. 

In Dr. Mary Walker’s time, during the Civil 
War, male doctors were practically the only 
kind of doctors there were and so there was 
nothing strange in the fact that the Army 
Regulations of that period provided for male 
doctors only. Consequently Dr. Mary Walker, 
brilliant surgeon that she was, could not get 
a commission and Congress had to pass a 
special act specially commissioning her as a 
lieutenant in the Medical Corps of the United 
States Army. 

But times change and after a while there 
were plenty of women surgeons who had made 
distinguished names for themselves, Women 
nurses did the same thing. Their services 
were recognized during the last World War 
when the Army Nurse Corps was made an 
integral part of the Regular Army proper, 
with equivalent rank, pay, and benefits. But 
not so the woman doctor. She was given no 
recognition or chance for service commensu- 
rate with her ability. Her only opportunity 
to serve was as contract surgeon, that is to 
say as an ordinary civilian doctor without 
rank, authority, security of tenure, or any of 
the other safeguards which the Army throws 
around those who risk their lives in its serv- 
ice, whether combatant or noncombatant. 

Our most brilliant woman surgeon had to 
find an outlet for her patriotism during the 
last World War by serving with the French 
Army, the American Army being closed to 
her. The French Army granted her a major's 
commission and was highly appreciative of 
her services, 

It is disheartening to see how little the 
world has changed since then and how his- 
tory repeats itself. For now in this World 
War No. 2, once more one of our most bril- 
liant women surgeons is forced to find an 
outlet for her patriotism in the British Army, 
which also has commissioned her as a major. 
Barbara Stimson joined the British Army as 
the earlier woman doctor joined the French 
Army for the reason that our women doctors 
still find that they are not yet “persons.” 

The absurdity of it is that that word “male” 
in our Civil War Army Law and Regulations 
was changed many years ago to read “per- 
sons.” The Army Regulations relating to the 
Medical Corps, it is true, still use the word 
“male” in describing the qualifications for 
appointment to that body, but this require- 
ment is not called for by statute. The Regu- 
lation, therefore, could be amended to elim- 
inate the word “male” without amending the 
law at all. 

But women doctors are not interested in 
joining the Medical Corps of the Regular 
Army. They haye no desire to become a part 
of the permanent Military Establishment of 
the country maintained both in peace and 
war (U. S. Code, title 10, Army, sec. 3), 
thereby making it their life career. All they 


want to do is to be allowed to join the Medi- 
cal Reserve Corps and to be ordered into active 
service in the war emergency as all other 
reservists are. The only legal requirements 
for appointment to the Medical Reserve Corps 
of the Army are that the applicant must be a 
citizen of the United States between the ages 
of 21 and 60 and must have had the requisite 
medical training. Public Law 252, Seventy- 
seventh Congress—which the Celler bill 
amends—and which was passed to permit the 
temporary commissioning of officers for the 
war period, uses the same word “persons.” 

So all this would have seemed authority 
enough for the appointment of women, that 
is to say provided the word “person” meant 
what we thought it meant. For there is 
really just one common-sense definition of 
the word “person” and that is that it covers 
both men and women. In common parlance 
women are persons, and it would take a brave 
“person” nowadays to deny it. The diction- 
ary bears out this interpretation. Person“ 
is defined as “an individual human being; a 
man, woman, or child; a human being in- 
definitely;” etc. (Webster’s Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary 1941.) 

It is true that you gentlemen in Congress, 
when you passed this law in 1941 for the tem- 
porary commissioning of officers in the Army, 
were dealing with a body in which women are 
not customarily thought to be included. 
Fighting is a man’s job (or used to be thought 
so), but not all Army work is fighting. 
There are large noncombatant sections, of 
which perhaps the biggest and best known 
is the medical. Ever since 1918 the Army 
Nurse Corps has been an integral part of the 
United States Regular Army (title 10, Army, 
U. S. C., sec. 81). The Army Nurse Corps 
consists exclusively of women. There have 
also been women contract surgeons. Recent- 
ly a whole new section—the WAAC’s—have 
come into existence, officered and manned 
exclusively by women. It is clear, therefore, 
that there is no inherent absurdity in the 
notion of women in the Army or even in the 
notion of giving commissions to them for 
work for which they are specially adapted. 
There is, therefore, no reason whatever for 
distorting the word “person” to mean any- 
thing other than its plain and obvious 
meaning. 

It is worth noting that the Secretary of 
War, who proposed that bill to Congress in 
the first instance (and presumably had some 
idea of what it was intended to cover), was 
also the person who availed himself of its 
provisions to promote Major Flikke, of the 
Army Nurse Corps, to a colonelcy. If he had 
felt any doubt as to whether Colonel Flikke 
was a person within the intendment of that 
law, he certainly would not have done so. It 
is not to be presumed that he would do any- 
thing inherently absurd. On the contrary, it 
is to be presumed that he actually thought 
the word “person” meant person. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how 
well adapted to the commissioning of our 
brilliant women surgeons was the particular 
statute in question. As the Secretary of War 
said in his statement to Congress explaining 
why he wanted this particular law passed, 
“specialists’ * * © services are highly de- 
sired in connection with particular projects 
during the present emergency * * * 
whose military knowledge and general qual- 
ifications would not justify their retention 
* after the emergency has termi- 
nated.” If the Army wanted to commission 
women doctors it could hardly have asked 
more eloquently for them. 

But all of us reckoned without the Comp- 
troller General. For when the War Depart- 
ment decided last spring to promote the head 
of the Army Nurse Corps, Major Flikke, to 
be colonel and she came to cash her first 
colonel’s pay check, the Comptroller General 
said no. He had several good reasons for 
saying no. First, Public Law 252 dealt not 
with promotions but with appointments 
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from outside the ranks. Second, the Army 
Nurse Corps law provided that its head 
should be a major, not a colonel and how 
could Major Flikke be colonel and major at 
one and the same time? If the Comptroller 
General had stopped there no one would 
have quarreled with him. But unfortu- 
nately he did not do so. He went on to say 
the word “person” in the law meant “iuale” 
not “female” and that no woman could be 
commissioned in the Army thereunder, 
whether nurse, doctor, or anything else. A 
ruling perfectly unnecessary to his decision, 
irrelevant and sheer dictum; yet the War De- 
partment has felt bound by it and it is to get 
around that decision that the present bill 
has been introduced. 

The Comptroller General's decision, inci- 
dentally, is based upon a line of cases which 
represents a minority viewpoint, concurred 
in by only two States in the Union, whereas 
the courts of at least eight other States have 
come to precisely the opposite conclusion, 
The principal case cited by the Comptrol- 
ler General (Commonwealth v. Weloskey, 
Mass. 177 N. E. 656) poses the question 
whether the words “person qualified to vote” 
as used in a jury statute was to be inter- 
preted as including women as well as men 
after women got the vote, The court answers 
this question in the negative. An Illinois 
case (People ex rel. Fyfe v. Barnett, 319 Ill, 
403) is the only authority to the same effect. 
Against these States, Massachusetts and Illi- 
~ois, is an array of eight States which have 
come to diametrically opposing decisions. 
These States are Washington, Nevada, Miche 
igan, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Oregon, Indiana, 
and Ohio. Not all of them, it is true, involve 
the use of the word “person” any more than 
the Illinois case (People ex rel. Fyfe v. Bar- 
nett, supra) did. The word used there was 
“elector.” But five of them involve the use 
of an equally neutral word, devoid of sex 
significance, such as “elector,” “voter,” eto. 
Three of them actually involve the use of 
And in every one of them 
the courts interpreted the various words in- 
volved, “electors,” “voters,” and even “man,” 
as including “woman” after women got the 
vote. It is submitted that there is much 
more reason for refusing to expand the 
term “men,” or even “electors,” to include 
women in these jury cases than there is for 
refusing to expand the term “person” to in- 
clude women in the case of women doctors. 
Women have not always been “electors,” 
whereas they have presumably been per- 
sons” for a considerable period of time. 

A recent English case is also interesting in 
this connection. The Canadian Constitution 
(British North America Act, 1867) provided 
that Senators of the Canadian Parliament, 
who are appointed by the Governor General 
for life, must be qualified persons. After 
women obtained the vote the question was 
raised whether a woman could be appointed 
senator. An advisory opinion was asked of 
the court. The Canadian court held that a 
woman could not be appointed to that office 
since when the law was passed women could 
not hold office and therefore the word per- 
son" in the statute must be deemed to mean 
“male person.” The case was appealed, how- 
ever, to the Privy Council in England, which 
reversed the Canadian court (matter of ref= 
erence as to meaning of word “person” in 
section 24 of the British North America Act, 
Henrietta Edwards et al. v. Attorney General 
of Canada, from Supreme Court of Canada, 
Judgment of the lords of the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, October 18, 1929). 
The court in reviewing the entire legal his- 
tory of women from early tribal days (when 
women did not bear arms) down to the pres- 
ent day, comments thus: 

“Customs are apt to develop into traditions 
which are stronger than law and remain un- 
challenged long after the reason for them has 
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It finally concluded: 

“The word ‘person’ as above mentioned may 
include members of both sexes, and to those 
who ask why the word should inelude females, 
the obvious answer is why should it not? 
The burden is upon those who deny that the 
word includes women to make out their case.” 

As a result of this decision a woman Sen- 
ator now sits in the Canadian Parliament, 

So women are “persons” in Canada. But 
here in these United States the Comptroller 
General says we are not. And he it is who 
controls the pursestrings. The only thing we 
can do is to make the meaning of the statute 
clear even to him, ty changing the word 
persons“ to read men and women.“ That 
is all that the proposed Celler bill does. It 
would permit the immediate commissioning 
in the Army of these women surgeons whose 
skills are so desperately needed in the war 
effort. It wouid eliminate sex as a job quali- 
fication and would make merit, skill, and 
ability the sole criterion. That is all that 
any professional person can ask. It is also 
what our country needs. Pass this measure, 
gentlemen, and then we will be sure of having 
the best surgeons we possess, whether men or 
women, taking care of our boys. 


Pay-As-You-Go Income-Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an address entitled “Pay- 
As-You-Go Taxation” which I made over 
the Columbia network, from the studios 
of WJSV in Washington, on Tuesday, 
March 16, 1943: 


I appreciate the courtesy of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in making it possible for 
me to talk with you for a few minutes about 
pay-as-you-go taxation. The objective of pay- 
as-you-go taxation is to remove the income- 
tax debt that hangs over all taxpayers. This 
is what is meant when it is said the purpose 
of the Ruml plan is to put personal income- 
tax collections on a current basis. The way 
in which it is proposed to do this is to move 
the tax clock ahead 1 year. It is now 1 year 
behind all the time. This effect is to be 
brought about by substituting the income of 
the current year as the basis of assessment for 
the Federal personal income tax. Few people 
realized how much money they owed the Gov- 
ernment for taxes on last year’s income until 
they made out their income-tax returns. 
There seems to be a prevailing impression 
that when you pay your quarterly income-tax 
payments everything is paid until the taxes 
for the next quarter are due, or at least they 
assume they are not in debt to the Federal 
Government. This is an erroneous impres- 
sion. The facts are that every citizen is in- 
debted to the Federal Government for last 
year’s taxes until they are fully paid, and 
more than that, he is indebted to the Federal 
Government for the accrued taxes due in the 
year in which he is paying income taxes. 
This tax indebtedness is a threat to the sol- 
vency of our Federal Treasury and a milistone 
around the neck of the taxpayer. 

The income-tax debt hits most when sick- 
ness strikes, when a shift of employment re- 
duces your salary or when you have lost your 
regular income. 

Under the present plan of taxation a man 
this year pays out of this year’s income the 
taxes assessed against last year’s income, In 


1944 he is required to pay a tax out of his 1944 
income, but based upon his income for 1943. 
Under the present system it can truthfully be 
said that a dead man pays income taxes—he- 
cause his estate is liable for income taxes ac- 
crued for the year previous to his death. 
Such a situation—to put it mildly—is not 
one in which we as a nation can take pride. 

The greatly increased rates and lower ex- 
emptions of the Revenue Act of 1942 make it 
imperative that Congress approve legislation 
making our tax collections current. 

Shortly after the opening of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress the Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee unanimously 
urged prompt and favorable action on pay- 
as-you-go tax legislation. The Ways and 
Means Committee began public hearings on 
various pay-as-you-go tax proposals on Feb- 
ruary 2. After weeks of hearings and execu- 
tive sessions the committee has finally re- 
ported a bill. I would be unfair to the com- 
mittee and the country if I did not state that 
this has been a most complex and dificult 
task, * 

You might be interested in knowing that 
the President of the United States, in his 
Budget message to Congress last January, 
urged the adoption of pay-as-you-go tax 
legislation. The Treasury Department has 
advocated it. Every witness—notice I said 
every witness—that appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee urged pay-as-you-go 
tax legislation. In fact the Ways and Means 
Committee notified you that they were going 
to write that type of a bill. I regret to say 
they have not done so. You no doubt read 
in your newspapers—you may have heard over 
the radio—that the President was opposed to 
the Ruml plan. At a recent press conference 
the President stated that he was advised by 
the Treasury that the approval of the Ruml 
plan would bring in less revenue to the 
Treasury than existing law. The President 
had a right to depend on the information 
submitted by the Treasury Department. I 
state here and now that the President was 
misinformed by the Treasury Department. 
The facts are that the Ruml plan or the 
Carlson plan will bring in more tax revenue 
in 1943 than existing law. 

Before beginning a discussion of the various 
bills presented to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for consideration I want to make it 
perfectly clear that there are only two meth- 
ods of getting the taxpayer on a current basis, 

First. Congress can base this year’s tax on 
this year's income. In other words, move the 
tax clock ahead. 

Second. Congress can try to collect 2 years’ 
taxes in 1 year. These are the only two alter- 
natives, 

Personally I do not believe that our tax- 
payers can pay 2 years’ taxes in 1 year. I 
wonder how many people who are listening 
to me this evening could pay twice the amount 
of taxes you are being required to pay this 
year. Under the bill reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee, no present taxpayer 
can become current except by paying 2 years’ 
taxes in 1. In fact, the bill reported to the 
House by the majority of the committee does 
not make any present taxpayer current. It is 
my contention that this bill fails to carry out 
the promise to the people that taxes would be 
made current. 

Since January 1 I have introduced two bills 
in the House of Representatives for the pur- 
pose of modernizing our income-tax system 
in order to meet your needs under war con- 
ditions. The first bill I introduced presented 
the original Rum] plan in legislative form. 
The second bill, which was introduced on 
March 3, 1943, served to make adjustments in 
the Ruml plan in order to eliminate any pos- 
sibility of windfalls, and also provided for col- 
lection at the source. H. R. 2042, the second 
bill I introduced, is a complete pay-as-you-go 
bill and is written so as to fully protect the 
‘Treasury and allow no one to escape their fair 
share of the tax burden. It eliminates any 
basis for some of the criticisms that have been 
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made to defeat and delay a reform that is so 
important to more than 40,000,000 taxpayers. 
This bill, if enacted into law, would place tax- 
payers, as nearly as possible, on a current 
basis by assessing the Federal income tax for 
1943 and every year-thereafter on the taxable 
income of the year to which the tax applies. 

The specific provisions of my bill are as 
follows: 

1, The return you filed on March 15 of 
this year, based on last year's income, is 
treated as a tentative return for 1943, subject 
to final adjustment March 15, 1944. 

2. All tax payments in 1943 are deemed to 
be a discharge of the 1943 liability. 

3. Assessments on 1942 incomes, payable 
in 1943, are canceled in order to avoid double 
taxation. 

4. Beginning on July 1, 1943, start deduet- 
ing tax at the source on wages and sal- 
aries and credit the same against the 1943 
liability. The withholding will be at the 
rate of 20 percent on excess over present 
exemptions.’ Please understand this does 
not mean that 20 percent of your salary 
will be withheld for taxes. It does mean 
that 20 percent of your salary—less pres- 
ent exemptions—will be withheld. This is 
the amount of taxes you are now paying. 
The withholding tax is simply a collection 
device and does not add one penny to the 
present tax liability. The only difference is 
that your tax money will be collected cur- 
rently and largely, if not wholly, out of the 
pay envelope. 

5. My bill provides that where the 1943 
income is expected to be greater or less than 
the 1942 income, on which the March 15 
return was filed, the taxpayer is permitted 
the filing of one or more supplemental re- 
turns during the year to provide the utmost 
flexibility in adjusting the tax up or down 
in conformance with current income. 

6. It assures against any possible wind- 
fall to wealthy persons by providing that 
where income exceeds $20,000 in 1942 the 
tax shall be based on the 1942 or 1943 in- 
come, whichever is the greater. This pro- 
vision eliminates any possibility of a war 
profiteer making millions of dollars in 1942 
and having less income in 1043 and escaping 
his just tax on these war profits. 

7. All taxpayers with 1942 incomes of less 
than $20,000 pay currently on their 1943 in- 
come, This provides relief for millions of 
our boys who have entered the military serv- 
ice at greatly reduced pay and are at present 
liable to the Government for their 1942 in- 
come tax, as well as to those whose income 
has declined or ceased entirely in 1943. 

Without going further into explanation I 
should like to point out that by enacting my 
plan into law in the legislative form now 
proposed we should be able to avoid the crisis 
which might otherwise confront persons who 
have entered the military service—thou- 
sands of small businessmen who were put out 
of business in 1942 because of the war pro- 
gram— and also avoid much anxiety and suf- 
fering on the part of mothers and wives 
whose husbands died last year and left them 
with a 1942 tax liability. 

Under my bill the Treasury will collect 
more revenue in 1943 than it would if tax col- 
lections were not placed on a current basis. 
No responsible authority can question this 
because we know that the 1943 assessment 
will be at least $3,000,000,000 greater than 
the 1942 assessment. 

Present indications are that this important 
legislation will be considered by the House of 
Representatives next week. My Republican 
colleagues on the committee and I expect to 
carry the fight for the adoption of the modi- 
fied Ruml plan as proposed in my bill to the 
floor of the House. If you favor this plan, if 
you favor pay-as-you-go taxation, I would 
suggest that you write your Member of Con- 
gress your views on it. 

Every effort will be made by opponents of 
this plan to advance arguments that might 
mislead some of our citizens, 
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You will be told: 

1. That the adoption of my bill, which is 
the perfected Rum! plan, will pile up a big 
debt for soldiers to pay. I will answer this 
accusation by saying the soldiers and their 
families are the chief beneficiaries, since they 
now have to pay a high tax on civilian income 
out of soldiers’ pay, which will not be col- 
lected from them under my bill. When they 
come back from war they will be out of debt 
for taxes. There is no loss to the Treasury 
under my bill, so no debt will be piled up 
which they might have to pay. Surely no 
one would contend that the American Legion 
would favor any bill or any legislation that 
would not be for the best interests of our 
soldiers and war veterans. I am glad to in- 
form you that Mr. Roane Waring, National 
Commander oi the American Legion, has.en- 
dorsed the principles of the Rum! plan. 

2. You will be told that it will cost the 
Treasury $10,000,000,000. That is not true, 
as even the Treasury admits. The fact is the 
Federal Treasury will get $3,000,000,000 more 
revenue under my proposal than under exist- 
ing law. > 

3. You will be told it would give wealthy 
persons more benefit than small taxpayers, 
The answer is that if our graduated income- 
tax system is fair in the imposition of taxes, 
then the plan is fair in reverse. The small 
taxpayer gets the same proportionate bene- 
fits from this tax plan as the large taxpayer. 

4. You will be told that it will create new 
war millionaires, That is not true. I ask you 
in all sincerity how new millionaires can be 
created when our present Federal tax rates 
take 90 percent of all incomes over $200,000 
for taxes. Those with large incomes have 
been paying heavy taxes, even before the war, 
and don’t forget that the man with the large 
1942 income had to pay his 1941 tax out of it. 
If he has a current income he will continue 
to pay 90 percent of it in taxes. 

My friends, you cannot go on carrying this 
burden overhanging income-tax debt to your 
Government, nor can the Government afford 
to have you always a year behind with the 
possibility that some cannot meet last year’s 
tax debt out of current year's income. Con- 
gress cannot afford to delay the settlement 
of this question much longer. 

We must get on a pay-as-you-go basis of 
personal income taxes. 

The bill I have introduced is the only one 
under consideration which will accomplish 
this with fair and equitable treatment for 
all income-tax payers. 

I hope you are interested in this—I hope 
you are enough interested to write your 
Congressman your views on the matter. 

If you continue to give us the fine support 
you have given this worthy cause during re- 
cent months I believe there is a good chance 
that our efforts to safeguard your interests 
will ultimately be crowned with success. 

Now that March 15 is over and tomorrow 
is St. Patrick's Day—let’s drive the snakes 
out of the tax problem. 


Income-Tax Exemption for Members of 
Our Armed Forces Is Not Without 


Precedent 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
of PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1943 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in- 
come tax is a subject that is proving a 
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problem to the vast majority of Ameri- 
can citizens. Practically every wage 
earner has been called upon this year to 
pay an income tax, and millions of new 
taxpayers have been added to the rolls 
through the reduction in the amount of 
personal exemptions. 

Since the proposal to place the collec- 
tion of income taxes on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, the whole subject of income taxa- 
tion has been widely discussed. Fre- 
quent assertions have been made that 
debt-ridden farmers and migratory 
workers were specific classes that are 
finding it difficult to pay last year's taxes 
this year, and the prospect of collecting 
2 years’ taxes during the present calen- 
dar year is not only impractical but very 
likely an utter impossibility. 

Many of the migratory workers have 
families at home to support while they 
follow the call for labor in defense indus- 
tries in some distant city. As a result, 
despite attractive wages these workers 
are reported as saving very little money. 
This is especially true with regard to 
their ability to pay their income taxes, 
Hence a pay-as-you-go plan will not 
alone aid the farmer by enabling him to 
discharge his tax obligation with a 
marked degree of certainty from cur- 
rent farm income, but such a method of 
tax collection will aid the Government 
by guaranteeing collection from the great 
army of industrial workers who are rov- 
ing the country from one industry to the 
other and, in many instances, accepting 
employment under different names so 
that it is difficult for the taxing authori- 
ties to keep an accurate check on their 
earnings. But the farmer and the mi- 
gratory worker are not the only classes 
who will benefit from the pay-as-you-go 
plan for income tax collection. 

This year it is estimated that three 
times as many people will pay income 
taxes as did m 1941, and it has been fre- 
quently estimated that only 10 percent 
of the millions of taxpayers were pre- 
pared financially to pay their first quar- 
terly installment of 1942 incomes taxes 
on March 15. 

With these facts in mind the subject 
of income tax presents a pressing prob- 
lem for every American wage earner. 
By the same token, it presents a distress- 
ing picture for the millions of service- 
men and women who have been obliged 
to interrupt their civilian vocations and 
enter the armed forces. A vast majority 
found it necessary to make the readjust- 
ment at considerable expense. Their 
daily lives were changed and overnight 
hurried plans had to be carried out to 
put their financial affairs in order. Life- 
time savings were spent in arranging for 
the transition from civilian to military 
life. In countless instances good jobs at 
adequate wages were abandoned for the 
base pay of their rating in the service. 

If, as it has been said in discussing the 
income-tax problem of civilians, that it 
is proving a difficult problem, how much 
more distressing is the subject to our 
service men and women. It has been 
stated that civilian workers were worried 
over the marked increase in 1942 income 
taxes as compared to 1941 and that the 
question of where to get the money was 
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interfering seriously with the morale of 
these workers. Loan sharks and pawn- 
brokers were looked upon as saviors to 
the civilian employee who had spent 
sleepless nights trying to wrestle with the 
age-old question, Where will I get the 
money? 

If civilian morale in the industrial 
centers of the Nation have felt such an 
impact, let us consider the effect among 
the members of our armed forces who 
are plagued with the same distracting 
problem, 

It is true that Congress has granted 
an additional income-tax exemption of 
$250 for a single person and $300 for a 
married member of the armed forces and 
that they may elect to postpone payment 
of their income tax until 6 months after 
the termination of the war. 

Mr. Speaker, I am of the opinion that 
we have not gone far enough in recog- 
nizing the sacrifices of our service men 
and women. In addition to requiring 
that they pay income tax on the compen- 
sation earned as members of the armed 
forces, these valiant men and women are 
subject to the 5-percent Victory tax 
which the Federal Government proposes 
to collect from them in 1944. 

It is my measured judgment that we 


“should at once consider the untold sac- 


rifices these young men and women are 
making, and for that reason I introduced 
H. R. 1210 in Congress on January 14, 
1943. This legislation provides for the 
exemption of persons in the military and 
naval forces of the United States from 
Federal income taxes. 

Income-tax exemption for members of 
our armed forces is not without prece- 
dent. After the close of the Civil War a 
special exemption of honorably dis- 
charged soldiers from income tax was 
provided by joint resolution of July 28, 
1866, 14 Statutes 371, as follows: 

Whereas by the Joint Resolution No. 77 of 
Congress, approved July 4, 1864, a rsecial 
income tax of 5 percent on all incomes ex- 
ceeding $600 was directed to be assessed and 
collected and was enforced generally upon all 
citizens accessible to the revenue Officers, but 
was not enforced against all our soldiers then 
in the field in the active service of the coun- 
try; and 

Whereas since the surrender of the insur- 
rectionary armies and the disbanding and 
return of the Federal soldiers to their homes, 
said tax is being with manifest hardship 
assessed and collected of them in many parts 
of the country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That said special tax so im- 
posed shall not be further enforced against 
officers or soldiers lately in the service of the 
United States and who have been honorably 
discharged therefrom, and that the Secretary 
of the Treasury direct the proper observance 
of this resolution by all revenue officers. 

Approved July 28, 1866. 


Following the First World War provi- 
sion was made for adjusted compensa- 
tion to honorably discharged veterans— 
see 43 Statutes 121. Payments of such 
adjusted compensation were protected 
from attachment or levy and also from 
National or State taxation—see 43 Stat- 
utes 123, section 308, amended by 44 
Statutes 827, section 3—thus constitut- 
ing at least a partial exemption from 
income tax. 


— 
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Since the introduction of H. R. 1210 I 
have received many letters from mem- 
bers of our armed forces expressing the 
hope that Congress will consider such 
legislation. Many of these letters dis- 
closed the great adjustment that has 
been found necessary in many lives in 
transferring from a civilian to a military 
status. There is no doubt that there have 
been huge sacrifices made by servicemen 
and women and the least we can do is to 
preserve their morale and give them 
freedom from the fear of the income tax 
collector as they prepare to sail the seven 
seas or patrol the five continenfs in de- 
fense of the American way of life. 

We are preaching freedom from fear 
to the whole world, so let us begin at 
home by freeing our servicemen and 
women from the gaunt specter of income 
taxation which we acknowledge has 
brought frenzy and despair to well-paid 
civilian workers. 

H. R. 1210 has been referred to the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
where I hope it will receive early and 
favorable consideration. The passage of 
this legislation will be a godsend to the 
members of our armed forces and will 
demonstrate with sincerity that ours is a 
grateful Government and that our ap- 
*preciation of the untold sacrifices of 
American manhood anc womanhood is 
capable of concrete expression and not 
mere lip service for their patriotic zeal 
and love of country. 


Exploration of Dam Sites in New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, in connection with my bill, 
H. R. 323, it has been my unpleasant lot 
to learn that the purposes of this bill 
have been distorted, but worse than that 
attempts have been made to relate inci- 
dents as having happened which have 
no actual basis in fact and never have 
taken place. 

For instance, it was asserted that drill- 
ing was started in the plaza of the pueblo 
of San Felipe and that drilling was to 
be done at the steps of the sacred kiva. 
This is absolutely and completely false. 
I have from the Bureau of Reclamation 
under date of March 12 a report from 
the associate engineer, J. R. Yates, cover- 
ing the Middle Rio Grande project in- 
vestigations of dam sites. In it he says, 
concerning the dam site at the pueblo of 
San Felipe: 

No attempt was made whatsoever to drill 
at this dam site and no equipment was moved 

to the site. 


Again, I am informed that a rumor 
was circulated to the effect that there was 
to be drilling within the San Ildefonso 
Pueblo. The Bureau of Reclamation has 
officially denied that. It did receive per- 
mission to drill at the Otowi dam site 


several miles from the pueblo, but when 
some controversy developed the drilling 
equipment at the location was moved to 
another location, and no further attempt 
has been made to drill at Otowi. 

I insert this in the Recor in order that 
those sincere friends of the Indians may 
not be misled into a premature conclu- 
sion on a bill which is only for the benefit 
of all the people living up and down the 
Rio Grande Valley. It will help both 
whites and Indians. There is a serious 
danger of flood in the valley, and wide- 
spread floods are not respecters of per- 
sons, nor do they stop their destruction 
at the borders of Indian pueblos or the 
sacred burying grounds of Indian dead. 

It is because of that that I feel it would 
be far wiser to protect all the inhabitants 
of the valley, both Indians and whites, 
rather than to allow a mistaken senti- 
mentality to interfere with a worth-while 
project, which was started by the Bureau 
of Reclamation and is necessary to the 
welfare of people served by the river. 


Fugitives From the Tax Gatherer—An 
Income Tax on the Wages of Service- 
men? Never! 


— — 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS C. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
since this great Nation of ours entered 
the present world-wide conflict, the 
flower of American manhood and wom- 
anhood has been called upon to preserve 
for us our ideals, our rights, our free- 
dom, and our American way of life. 
Many of those in our armed forces will 
make the supreme sacrifice. Many will 
be maimed and wounded. Many will 
be otherwise permanently disabled. 

Mr. Speaker, I came to this Congress 
cognizant of the great sacrifices being 
made by these millions of our young 
men and women. We do not question 
their patriotism. We know they love our 
country. We know that they will do 
their part to protect it from the domina- 
tion of any foreign power whether it be 
German, Italian, or Japanese. We know 
what to expect of them. 

What are they to expect of us? 

Income taxes are intended to be levied 
upon the incomes of those receiving 
monetary returns from a business ven- 
ture of individual selection—a venture 
wherein the individual expects to further 
himself financiaily, with no expectation 
necessarily of physical sacrifice or the 
possible sacrifice of individual being—a 
venture calculated to further his per- 
sonal interests and not necessarily to 
preserve the liberties of his fellowman. 

Why levy an income tax upon a man’s 
wages serving in the armed forces of 
this nation? No sound theory or rea- 
son may be assigned in its support. The 
service man is not in business. He is not 
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fighting for wages. His wage is merely 
incidental to his service. Many of them, 
besides risking their lives in the defense 
of this Nation, made a heavy financial 
sacrifice when they volunteered or were 
inducted. Yet, under our present rev- 
enue laws their wages are regarded as 
a return from a business venture, thus 
becoming an object for the recovery of 
income taxes. 

The revenue laws of this Nation do not 
relieve these valiant sons and daughters 
from the payment of income taxes on 
service wages—nay, not even those bear- 
ing their breasts to the fire of enemy can- 
non on the hot sands of north Africa or 
other battle fronts of this colossal con- 
flict. Under present revenue laws, even 
many of those in foreign service are 
required, within a very short time fol- 
lowing their return from field of battle 
to the land which they will have made 
free from totalitarian domination, to file 
income tax returns, covering service 
wages, if you please. Should one be fa- 
tally stricken down on the field of battle, 
even his executor or administrator is re- 
quired to file a return on the service 
wages of the deceased within the 15th 
day of the third month following his . 
eppointment. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, should he be seri- 
ously wounded, returned home, and dis- 
charged as physically unfit for further 
duty, he is required to do likewise within 
the 15th day of the third month of 
his discharge, From the lowest private 
or seaman to the highest general or ad- 
miral, I believe that our servicemen and 
women should be exempt from all taxa- 
tion on their service wages during the 
time of war. t 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, on March 5, 
1943, I introduced a bill in this House, 
which was referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee, amendatory of the 
general revenue statutes, exempting all 
men and women in the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard from the 
payment of income taxes on their service 
wages, including all such income since 
December 31, 1941. A companion meas- 
ure was introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator JAMes O. EASTLAND, of Mississippi. 
In addition, this amendment goes back 
to include taxation on estates of enlisted 
men, women, and officers who have been 
killed, or who have died in the service 
since induction under the present Selec- 
tive Service Act, including taxes on es- 
tates accumulated outside of Govern- 
ment earnings since December 31, 1939. 
Taxes on these estates, where the estate 
is $10,000 or less, are forgiven by the 
amendment. 

The total thus exempted by the Gov- 
ernment under these amendments will 
far more than repay itself in added mo- 
rale in the armed forces. This is just 
common sense. The total loss to the 
Treasury by this complete exemption 
from income tax is a trifling sum as com- 
pared with total Government income and 
expenditures. 

On day before yesterday, March 16, 
only 11 days following the introduction 
of the Eastland-Abernethy amendment, 
the distinguished gentlemen of the Ways 
and Means Committee approved a rev- 
enue measure. I am informed that this 
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measure adopts the principles of our 
amendment. In embodying these prin- 
ciples into the measure with such rapid- 
ity and dispatch the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee are entitled 
to the commendation of this House. 

This is worthy legislation—so worthy 
that it should, and undoubtedly will, 
meet with the unanimous approval of 
the Congress. Surely, no one will oppose 
it. I earnestly urge that you do not. 

Since the introduction of my bill, 
which was widely acclaimed by the na- 
tional press, I have received many letters 
of wholehearted approval from all sec- 
tions of the country. They urged im- 
mediate passage. Not one dissented or 
disapproved. I am most grateful for 
this response. 

Exemplary of the many communica- 
tions received, may I read to the Mem- 
bers of this body the following letter: 


UNITED STATES NAVAL STATION, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Representative THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, 
Washington, D C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Congratulations on 
your stand against tax on servicemen's wages. 
There should certainly not be any Victory 
or other kind of tax on the servicemen’s 
wages but on others who are gaining by the 
war effort. 

The servicemen will notice who are acting 
for or against their interests, If more tax 
money is needed, then increase it on those 
who are making more than ever before and 
who have plenty of time to squander it 
foolishly, as they are doing, but not 1 cent 
against the small salaries of servicemen. 

Very truly yours, ‘ 
SOME SERVICEMEN. 


God bless those servicemen, Mr. 
Speaker, 
of comrades I am grateful for their serv- 
ice. Let the Congress send this message 
to its servicemen throughout the world: 
“When you return you will not be a 
fugitive from the tax gatherer.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am delighted to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to commend my 
colleague from Mississippi, who is a 
member of the World War Veterans’ 
Committee, of which I am chairman, on 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
Congress. In doing so he has rendered 
a valuable service to the men in our 
armed forces, and I certainly hope the 
measure will become a law at once. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, I thank the gen- 
tleman, 


Resolution of the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following resolution adopted by the 


To them and their thousands- 


Federal Bar Association of New York, 

New Jersey, and Connecticut, at a meet- 

ing held March 16, 1943. This is in ref- 

erence to the resolution which I intro- 

duced on March 8: . 

Resolution adopted by the Federal Bar 
Association of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, at a meeting held March 16, 
1943, at the Federal Courthouse, New York 
City, endorsing a joint resolution intro- 
duced into Congress by Congressman 
PLOESER, providing for investigation and 
study by the Federal Trade Commission of 
plans and problems with respect to ef- 
fective post-war operation of the American 
economic system 


Whereas the members of the Federal Bar 
Association of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut are in daily, active, and direct 
contact with Federal laws and the work of 
all of our Federal Government’s adminis- 
trative agencies; and 

Whereas the members of said association 
are deeply concerned that our Nation shall 
not only be successful in the present struggle 
for existence, but that after its victorious 
conclusion our business system shall be on 
a sound, just, economic and equitable basis 
to promote the general welfare of all its 
citizens; and 

Whereas the members of the association 
have for many years watched with deep in- 
terest and gratitude the work of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and especially its Eco- 
nomic Division, in the studies made on many 
intricate problems affecting our national 
economic efforts during the past 25 years; and 

Whereas the staff of trained expert busi- 
ness economists employed by the Federal 
Trade Commission are unequaled for their 
practical business understanding and their 
ability to study and solve the intricate na- 
tional and world-wide business problems, as 
witnessed by the great beneficial studies they 
have made for Congress and our Presidents 
which have resulted in the passage of salu- 
tary and corrective legislation for the greater 
good of the American people; and 

Whereas there is at present a great need 
for a comprehensive study by trained experts 
of all the factors directly related to our eco- 
nomic structure with respect to our war 
and peace efforts, so that when peace comes, 
Congress will have before it an up-to-the- 
minute survey to guide it in making laws 
to prevent the collapse of American business 
and to effectuate an orderly transition from 
an American wartime economy to a peace- 
time economy; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives on March 8, 1943, 
a joint resolution by Congressman PLOESER 
to provide an investigation and study by the 
Federal Trade Commission of plans and prob- 
lems with respect to the effective post-war 
operation of our economic system, and re- 
quiring a report from said Commission to 
the Congress; and 

Whereas the said joint resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this meeting 
that said resolution is entitled to the im- 
mediate, favorable attention of Congress so 
that it may be passed at the earliest possible 
moment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association commends 
House Joint Resolution 90, introduced by 
Representative PLorser to provide for an in- 
vestigation and study by the Federal Trade 
Commission of plans and problems with re- 
spect to the effective post-war operation of 
our economic system, and urges its early con- 
siderationgsreport, and passage with such 
changes, if any, as consideration and debate 
in the committee and on the floor of the 
House and Senate as may hereafter disclose 
to be necessary or advisable; and be it fur- 
ther 
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Resolved, That the committee on inter- 
state commerce of this association, headed 
by former Congressman William S. Bennet, 
be, and the same hereby is, authorized and 
requested to secure the introduction of the 
said joint resolution in the United States 
Senate by a Senator from New York, New 
Jersey, or Connecticut, and the said commit- 
tee is further requested to take such steps 
as in its judgment are necessary to secure 
the prompt consideration and passage of the 
said resolution inasmuch as the urgent de- 
mands of our critical situation requires that 
immediate action thereon by Congress be 
taken; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this associa- 
tion be directed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to Congressman PLOESER, the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and to such other persons as may be 
interested. 

Henry Warp BEER, 

President, Federal Bar Association of 

Nex York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 

Attest: 

ANNA FARINS, 
Secretary. 


Thoughts of a Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader of 
March 15, 1943: 


THOUGHTS OF A MARINE 


What does a soldier, situated at the scene 
of some of the nastiest fighting of this war, 
think about? 

The answer to that question in respect to 
one soldier came in a letter which we have 
just read. It was written by Sgt. J. C. Ryan, 
whose mother is Mrs. C. G. Ryan, of Sioux 
Falls. 

The letter recorded the sergeant's reflec- 
tion as a member of a marine battalion in 
the Pacific southwest. 

Here are excerpts from it: 

Tam sorry that there has been such a lapse 


of time between letters. But, as you know, it 


couldn't be helped. As you can see, there are 
apt to be more times like that. All I can say 
is not to worry about me when you don’t hear 
from me. I’m not going to try to mislead you 
about my safety in times like these, but I 
want you to believe that I am not at all un- 
happy about it. So far I am much the better 
for the war. Ican say truthfully that in most 
operations the percentage of men who don’t 
get a scratch is much higher than of the 
ones who do. There is no strain to dying in 
action. I don't know what there is 
beyond this or if there is anything, but it is 
all right. I acquired more religion in the 
past few months than I have ever had, and I 
haven’t been to church, either. 

“The job of assuring a permanent peace 
is as important as winning the war because 
there is no victory unless it is assured that 
it is a lasting one. I don't figure that I am 
fighting the individual man just because he 
happens to be born in a different country. 
I like to think that we are combating an 
idea. I would feel no higher than the animal 
we must become in combat if I were fighting 
individuals, 
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think one of the main things that must 
be done is to make sure our natural resent- 
ment is not allowed to control us when a 
peace is made. The feeling of revenge is 
directly against everything we are fighting 
for. By allowing it to dominate our thoughts 
we would lower ourselves to the level of the 
people we are fighting. Rather we should 
bring them up to our level. 

“In the case of the Japanese, that is going 
to be difficult. From what I have seen of 
them, they don’t seem to be exactly human. 
Of course, when I observed them I looked 
and acted like an animal myself. They might 
be different under different conditions. 

“I do know for sure that all Japs don’t 
want to fight and that all of them aren’t 
fanatical about dying for their Emperor. I 
know of some who were afraid to die and of 
one who surrendered and blamed the Jap 
Government for the war. I have yet to hear 
an American blame our Government for 
being out here. Maybe I’m just 
not much of a man, but I feel no personal 
grudge against the Japs. I have buried 
friends of mine, too. 

“As for deceit and treachery of the Japs as 
professional soldiers, I can’t blame them. 
In order to make war efficiently, treachery and 
deceit are necessary. It is not a nice busi- 
ness. I don’t believe in observing any rules 
when engaged in war. It is hypocritical to 
do otherwise. I don’t condone the Japanese 
two-faced way of doing things in peacetime. 
That is why I am here to put a stop to it, 
*I hope there never is another war, 
but if there is, I don’t think that I or any of 
my children will engage in it. If we muff 
again, I am through. If the human race 
allows this to happen once more after the 
example they have before them, they aren’t 
worth my efforts.” 

Sergeant Ryan has written an editorial— 
a profound one. He expresses a philosophy 
of civilization. And, even in the midst of the 
worst of the war, he displays a remarkable 
ability to maintain the fundamental virtues 
of tolerance and understanding. 

It is easy for a nation at war to lose its 
poise, to become inflamed, angry, and intem- 
perate. Sergeant Ryan, however, sets an ex- 
ample for those of us who are at home. If he 
can think dispassionately where he is, cer- 
tainly we at home should be able to do so. 


Ceilings on Livestock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to insert 
herewith a copy of a resolution passed 
by the House of Representatives of the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota. 
This resolution requests the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Chief of the Office 
of Price Administration to refrain from 
establishing ceiling prices on live ani- 
mals and thereby encourage rather than 
discourage increased production. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm conviction 
that before any ceilings on livestock are 
established this question should be thor- 
oughly investigated as to the deterio- 
rating effect of such action upon pro- 


duction and upon the possible stimulat- 


ing effect on black markets. 


The resolution follows: 
House Resolution 7 


Resolution requesting the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Chief of the Office of Price 
Administration to refrain from establishing 
ceiling prices on live animals and thereby 
encourage rather than discourage increased 
production 
Whereas the farmers of the Nation, recog- 

nizing their patriotic duty in this time of a 

food crisis to supply the needs of the civilian 

population and to furnish food for our armed 
forces and our allies in this war, have greatly 
increased meat production during the past 2 
years; and 
Whereas meat and animal fats are vital 
food products and their increased production 
is necessary to win the present war; and 

Whereas ceiling prices applied to live ani- 
mals will seriously hamper the war effort 
through decreased production of livestock; 
and 

Whereas we concur in the ceiling price on 
the finished product to protect the consumer, 
as is done at the present time; and 

Whereas no ceiling prices applied to live 
animals will be satisfactory to producers of 
livestock, and encourage and stimulate in- 
creased production if the retail prices to con- 
sumers and the wages of labor are allowed to 
continue to rise; and 

Whereas a program providing for ceiling 
prices on live animals is impractical and un- 
workable due to the fact that livestock must 
be graded before a ceiling can be applied, 
and livestock is assembled and sold at nu- 
merous points throughout the country, such 
as public markets, direct-buying centers, 
packing-plant auction markets, and direct 
from innumerable farms and ranches. This 
would necessitate the employment of thou- 
sands of graders of questionable ability; and 

Whereas under a program providing for 
ceiling prices on live animals all packers 
would be paying ceiling prices during the 
period of scarcity, which would necessitate 
allocation to markets to assure supplies at 
slaughter centers, It is un-American to pre- 
vent farmers from patronizing their choice of 
markets; and 

Whereas ceiling prices on live animals 
would assure packers and retailers margins 
at the expense of producers; and 

Whereas lower prices on livestock would 
stimulate the development of black markets: 

Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 

of the State of Minnesota, That the Secretary 

of Agriculture, Hon. Claude R. Wickard, and 
the Chief of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Hon. Prentiss Brown, be requested to 
refrain from applying ceiling prices to live 
animals; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Minnesota is hereby instructed 
to submit a copy of this resolution to the 

Secretary of Agriculture, the Chief of the 

Office of Price Administration, and to each of 

the Senators and Representatives from the 

State of Minnesota in the Congress of the 

United States. 


Board of Legal Examiners 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1843 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing letter received by me from the 
National Legislative Committee of the 
American Legion: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1943. 
Hon. EpirH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. Rocers: On Monday, March 15, 
there came up for consideration in the House 
the bill (H. R. 1025) which had been reported 
by the House Civil Service Committee. It 
was passed over without prejudice. 

The intent of the bill is to provide statu- 
tory authority for a board of legal examiners 
which had been created by Executive Order 
No. 8743 of April 23, 1941. 

We of the American Legion are convinced 
this proposal not only destroys the merit sys- 
tem but also veterans’ preference. It is our 
understanding the board of legal examiners 
conducts an examination of attorney-appli- 
cants and establishes a list of eligibles. How- 
ever, the appointing officer may select No. 1 
or No. 1000 from that list of eligibles. There- 
fore, we are opposed to any move which will 
destroy veterans’ preference. Further, this 
proposal would tend to perpetuate in office 
a number of attorneys while other attorneys 
are now serving with the armed forces. 

Following the theory of H. R. 1025 to its 
logical conclusion, there would be no necessity 
to continue the United States Civil Service 
Commission. If it is logical to have a board 
of legal examiners, then why not a board of 
engineer examiners, a board of dental ex- 
aminers, a board of stenographic examiners? 
In fact, it might not be long before each sepa- 
ate occupation within the Federal service 
would desire a separate board to conduct ex- 
aminations for applicants for each occupa- 
tion. 

Because H. R. 1025 would destroy veterans’ 
preference insofar as attorneys in the Gov- 
ernment service are concerned, we would 
appreciate anything you might do to bring 
our objections to the attention of the House, 

Very sincerely yours, 
F. M. SULLIVAN, 
Executive Director, 
National Legislative: Committee, 


Fear Unjustified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
Drug Topics: 

FEAR UNJUSTIFIED 

Proceeding upon the wise principle that it 
is well to be ready for anything which might 
happen, Director Byrnes, Office of Economic 
Stabilization, had the War Production Board 
prepare and submit estimates showing “just 
how heavy and extensive the slashes in civilian 
goods might be in the last extremes of a 
total war.” The purpose of the study was 
to make all necessary preparations just in 
case. 

In spite of this fact, however, some confu- 
sion has shown up in retail drug circles, and 
elsewhere, with respect to the immediate por- 
tents of this “bedrock” program. Some have 
jumped to the conclusion that the bottom 
is about to fall out of the civilian economy. 
They seem to fear that supplies of drugs, 
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medicines, and other medical needs will begin 
to dry up, and that drug-store volume will 
sharply drop within the next few months. 

There is, of course, no possible basis for 
such fears, as a careful reading of the War 
Production Board statement would have 
shown. All the War Production Board did 
was to look ahead and try to estimate or 
guess how much civilian goods there would 
be “in the last extremes of a total war.” 
It was merely an adventure in conjecture. 

And, while there is no possible justification 
for getting jittery over the immediate im- 
plications of this War Production Board 
statement, this is not to say that it has no 
immediate value. As we see it, it should serve 
to steady the Nation’s nerve rather than 
upset it. It shows that, even in the “last 
extremes of a total war,” there will be more 
consumer goods available than were pur- 
chased and consumed during the darker days 
of the depression years. We came through 
then, a little shaken, it is true, but we came 
through just the same. 

But, the total volume predicted for drug 
and medical supplies would be a sizable fig- 
ure, even under the dire conditions which 
are visualized. In fact, some drug classifica- 
tions are stepped up over usual demands, a 
fact which makes this dismal prophecy not 
so dismal after all. 

It is this optimistic view of the situation 
which retail pharmacists should see, and 
which they should emphasize to their store 
patrons who are unduly disturbed over the 
alleged inadequacy of point rationing, and 
who profess to see “hunger riots” around the 
corner. 

The War Production Board study makes it 
clear that, under no conceivable circum- 
stances will the supply of consumer goods 
drop to the danger point. There will be no 
blow-up of the civilian economy, and there 
will be no food riots. 

Let’s get on with the war! 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
a businessman of York, Pa.: 


W. M. Hart Co., 
York, Pa., March 16, 1943, 
Hon. CHESTER H. Gross, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHESTER: Since events made pos- 
sible this screaming headline: F. D. R. asks 
jobs for all, lifetime security, and Govern- 
ment partnership in industry,” in a large 
newspaper, my heart has been heavy, indeed, 
for I wonder if anyone considered its possible 
effect on our people. Remember, they are 
already suffering from an advanced case of 
nerves, due to news of their loved ones, no 
news at all, which often leads to visions of 
things far worse than the actual reports, and 
the exhaustion which follows in the wake of 
superhuman effort to contribute to the win- 
ning of the war. In addition, there are the 
sacrifices being made to buy Government se- 
curities in the amounts needed for financing 
the effort, and at a time when everyone should 
have their faith fanned and their work en- 


couraged they are submitted to a shock such 
as this. 

My faith and belief in our people are end- 
less, for it is characteristic of them to take 
what comes with courage and resolution. I 
have an abiding faith in the Nation itself, 
but why make our people endure things that 
are not necessary? 

Without the complete report before me, 
it is impossible for me to speak with thor- 
oughness. A study of it would doubtless 
consume weeks. That is something I am not 
called upon to do. But I can speak authori- 
tatively on views formed from experiences 
with many people and on principles which 
I know are sound. In this spirit I am writ- 
ing you. 

I believe I could write a book on the 
insecurity of social security. It would con- 
tain the dangers of building on assumption 
that all (and I mean the workers) believe 
that it is the answer, and of results which 
have already made themselves manifest, 
which are most harmful. For example: I 
have found two types, among others, The 
first is greedy—never is given enough. The 
second doesn’t know what to do with what 
he has been given. Many in the first group 
“moan” when it comes to deductions from 
their pay. They want to do their own sav- 
ing—never stopping to realize that even what 
is left is more than they thought they would 
have. Many in the second group spend with 
an abandon that is shocking. I know of cases 
where men have been paid in the neighbor- 
hood of $100 for the week ending Saturday 
night, and seen “bumming” cigarettes by 
Wednesday noon. Or consider those having 
their checks cashed at a food store, which 
does it as a good-will gesture, who don't even 
stop to buy food but rush to the bar across 
the street. And listen to their spiritless 
plaints: “Drink gets my mind off my work,” 
or “I like to be free,” or the very sad admis- 
sion of him who “can’t hang on to my money. 
It’s a good thing that I signed up for bonds; 
otherwise I wouldn’t have anything.” And 
take the very many who say: What's the use 
of working or worrying? The Government's 
going to take care of me, anyway.” Can any 
thinking person believe that there is any 
“security” in this sort of social security? Can 
we hope to build men by this method? 

What of the times when men had to work 
to eat? When by industry and thrift they 
acquired self-reliance, character, and inde- 
pendence that spelled security for them—and 
social security for our people, as a whole? 

If the Government is to make work and 
money secure for every man, what's going 
to happen to the good unions? 

Are the great masses of our fine workers to 
look to those appointed by Government for 
both jobs and wages? 

Remember, we are one people; conse- 
quently, what one man does affects his com- 
rades, and what they do affects him. And 
what the Government does affects us all. 

Now if the Government is going to make 
life a bed of roses for everyone, and the 
money for it is taken out of the pockets of 
industry, the workers, and other consumers, 
not directly affected by such costs, in the 
form of higher prices of goods, why should 
the money be collected twice—maintaining 
the Government agencies necessary to such 
a gigantic system, and the labor unions, too? 

What possible incentive will there be for the 
worker? What excuse is there for the re- 
wards which, in the past, have gone to those 
with initiative? Nevertheless, these two—in- 
centive and initiative—have been responsible 
to an incalculable extent for the growth of 
this great country of ours. 

Government and industry, partners in busi- 
ness, is to be the new shingle. 

Think for a moment what this might mean. 

I cannot conceive of any of the great in- 
dustrial leaders (and don't forget that many 
of them came up from the very lowest rungs 
on the ladder), or men who have made 
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smaller successes, ever being content to head 
up the national business of the United States. 
So what happens? The fine men and fine 
talents which the Senate and the House rep- 
resent instead of devoting both to the pass- 
ing of far-visioned and wise laws, must detract 
from both long enough to set up more bu- 
reaus for the purpose of administering the 
detailed business of the manufacturing 
plants, and other business houses of the 
country. And who will be in charge? If the 
men who made these concerns successful 
won't head and man these bureaus, them- 
selves, Who is to be placed in those positions? 
Men, no doubt, who are incapable, as a rule, 
of making a success of any business venture. 
Men whom the business leaders wouldn't hire 
for any opposition involving great responsibil- 
ity. Not because the men, themselves, are 
not good and capable of other things, but 
they would not serve business—and business 
must make a profit, or there is no business 
worthy of the name. Are we to forget the 
lesson which we should have learned from 
the National Recovery Act? 

Now then let’s assume that all of these 
able men would agree to run their businesses 
from out-of-town. Ask any one of them how 
well he believes he could do it. 

If you want to prove some of these. things 
for yourself, consider some business you know 
about—a family-owned affair, largely, from 
which the builder was suddenly taken by 
death. Some relative steps in over the capa- 
ble, carefully trained executive whom the 
builder placed in charge, next to himself. 
The novice, or “know-it-all” shows his good 
judgment and ability by taking hold of things 
and, usually, by placing every conceivable 
obstacle that his small brain can conjure up 
in the way of the capable man. Or what 
happens when the man is kept on but sub- 
ject to every whim and passing fancy any 
one, or all members, of the family see fit to 
visit on him? The latter does one of two 
things—steadfastly tries and stays on or 
resigns in disgust. Either way the business 
suffers, sells out, or goes broke! 

Now consider the administration of an 
all-out Social Security and Government 
partnership in industry in terms of power, 
And power in incapable hands. Think of 
the opportunities for its misuse. Not, let us 
say, because the men or women are not up to 
high moral standards, but because they, never 
having made a success, don't know what to 
do with it. How easy for the miscreant to 
work his will, if he has influence, with those 
lacking in ability or who are timid. Think 
too of the crop of parasites it is possible for 
us to harvest within a short time. What 
control would anyone exercise, even the legis- 
lative bodies, over such a set-up. It staggers 
the imagination. 

The only kind of power that is useful is 
the kind that is earned and deserved. The 
kind of power that is based on character— 
the quality of the bloodstream in people; 
and their Christian beliefs and principles; 
their intellects; their education over the 
broadest possible fronts; their powers to per- 
suade; their honesty; their dedication of 
self to God, to country, to humanity, to peo- 
ple, to business (whatever they are doing), 
and to serve. 

One, we are wisely told, cannot serve God 
and Mammon. Why run any more risk than 
we have? 

It has been publicly reported that work- 
ers in war plants are worried about not hav- 
ing jobs at the war's end. I, of course, 
haven't met and talked with every one of 
the millions now so engaged. But of the 
great number with whom I have talked, I 
have yet to find one who is giving any thought 
to it. The fact that the pot of gold, or the 
chair of ease, is to be given to him anyway, 
regardless of what he does, will certainly rob 
many of them of any incentive whatever. 
Not to recognize this as a possibility is to 
admit of not knowing human nature. I can 
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imagine nothing that will spread the disease 
which has the Nation worried at the moment, 
absenteeism, more rapidly or with greater 
sureness than a blanket and binding promise 
that so long as you do not steal, set fire to 
something, or otherwise misbehave in a man- 
ner that demands your confinement, you 
haven't got a worry in the world, insofar 
as money is concerned. Which all goes to 
prove that it is possible to commit sins 
against people far greater than ordinary 
wrongs, and which never can be rectified, and 
still be left at large. For when one robs 
man of his birthright, or an opportunity to 
develop his soul, he is answerable to the only 
Power in the universe, and the One to which 
all men, in the end, must bow. 

Right now one of the greatest organizations 
in the country is considering the problem of 
providing jobs, and opportunity, for all 
working people. It is composed of some of 
the ablest and finest characters to be found. 
These men are successful themselves, and are 
now engaged in one of the greatest social- 
security movements the world has yet seen. 

Why not give them their chance? Not one 
is in a position to reap the harvest of po- 
litical rewards. They are able men, noble 
men; men with a love of country that tran- 
scends all else—persOnal health, family life, 
anything at all save being their “brother's 
keeper,” and helping to assure opportunity 
for all, and making this world a little hap- 
pier, better, and finer place in which to live. 

This war must be won. And the peace, 
God grant, must be based on something else 
than the greed, unfairness, and stupidity of 
Versailles or future generations will have the 
same job that we're trying to do now to do 
all over again. 

So I implore you to direct all of your en- 
ergies and many talents to the great cause 
ahead, the winning of the war. Consider, as 
you go along, such factors as must neces- 
sarily serve your purpose in arriving at de- 
cisions in the matter of the peace, when it 
is to come. And urge all of your colleagues 
to do likewise. This is a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 

May God grant that it “shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Sincerely, 
W. M. Harr. 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior on 
H. R. 323 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to say that on 
the opening day of this Seventy-eighth 
Congress I introduced a bill (H. R. 323) 
to authorize the exploration of proposed 
dam sites located on Indian lands within 
the State of New Mexico. The bill is not 
long, and I include it at this point: 

H. R. 323 
A bill to authorize the exploration of proposed 
dam sites located on Indian lands within 
the State of New Mexico. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to permit the 
exploration by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
through surveying, drilling, and other ap- 


propriate procedures, of proposed sites for 
reclamation or conservancy works located on 
trust or restricted Indian lands, whether 
tribal or allotted, including pueblo lands, or 
on lands purchased or reserved by the United 
States for the use and occupancy of Indians, 
within the State of New Mexico, whenever he 
deems the exploration of such sites will be of 
assistance in carrying on an investigation 
which the Bureau of Reclamation may legally 
undertake, Funds made available for the 
prosecution of any such investigation shall 
be available for the payment of compensa- 
tion to Indian tribes or pueblos, and to indi- 
vidual Indians, for damages sustained by 
them through surveying, drilling, or other 
operations incident to the explorations pro- 
vided for by this act, in the amount deter- 
mined to be just by the Secretary of the In- 
terior or a representative designated by him. 
Nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize the construction of any 
reclamation or conservancy works not other- 
wise authorized pursuant to law, nor to limit 
or curtail any powers now vested in any officer 
s agency of the Government pursuant to 
W. 


Mr. Speaker, after the House Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
unanimously reported out this bill with a 
recommendation that it pass, there arose 
quite 2 little comment as to its true pur- 
poses and my own interest in the matter, 
In order that I may answer many of the 
questions that have been raised about 
this bill, I desire to set forth the report 
of the Secretary of the Interior dated 
March 16, 1943, which fairly appraises 
the situation in the Middle Rio Grande 
Valley. 

The report follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 16, 1943. 
Hon. COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Warre: Further reference is 
made to your communication requesting a 
report on H. R. 323, a bill to authorize the ex- 
ploration of proposed dam sites within the 
State of New Mexico 

The measure would authorize the Secretary 
ol the Interior to permit the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to make surveys, subsurface explora- 
ticns, and other investigations of proposed 
sites for reclamation or conservancy work on 
any Indian land or land purchased or reserved 
by the United States for the use and occu- 
pancy of Indians within the State of New 
Mexico. 

The 37,500 Indians within the State of New 
Mexico are members of three distinct tribes 
residing in four geographical localities. They 
comprise the Navajos located in the extreme 
northwestern part of the State on an exten- 
sion of the larger Arizona Navajo Reservation; 
the Apaches, some 1,500 in number, who are 
about equally divided between the Jicarilla 
Reservation, which is also in the northern 
portion of the State, and the Mescalero 
Reservation, which is in the south central 
section; and some 13,000 Pueblo Indians, who 
are located on 19 different small pueblos, all 
of which, with the single exception of the 
Zuni Reservation, are located on the Rio 
Grande River or its tributaries. 

A number of early investigations and sur- 
veys in the Rio Grande Basin have been made 
by both private and Federal agencies. As a 
result of numerous solicitations on the part 
of various interests in this basin, this De- 
partment, through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, undertook a comprehensive study and 
survey of the area beginning early in 1942. 
The only investigations of reclamation or 
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conservancy projects involving the explora- 
tion of sites on Indian lands in New Mexico 
that are currently under way are those being 
made in connection with flood control, con- 
servation, and rehabilitation in the Rio 
Grande Basin. These investigations will pro- 
vide data for the preparation of a plan of de- 
velopment which may be utilized to alleviate 
the serious physical and economic situations 
now existing, particularly in the Middle Rio 
Grande Valley. A preliminary examination 
for flood control, soil erosion prevention, and 
related problems in the drainage basin has 
also been initiated jointly by the War De- 
partment and the Department of Agriculture, 
as authorized by the act of August 18, 1941 
(55 Stat. 649). 

The Pueblo Indians were irrigating con- 
siderable areas of land in the Rio Grande 
Valley and in this general region at the time 
of Coronado’s visit in 1540. In the subsequent 
Spanish and Mexican colonization, the lands 
of the Pueblo Indians were set apart by 
Spanish grants and this ownership was later 
confirmed by the United States after the ter- 
ritory was acquired by the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo in 1848. Irrigation development 
was accelerated between 1880 and 1890. As 
early as 1920 it became evident that much ir- 
rigated land was being seeped and a serious 
decline in the agricultural development of 
the region was in prospect. This adverse con- 
dition can be attributed to decreased water 
supply, extensive erosion and consequent ag- 
gradation of the river bed, together with an 
accompanying elevation of the ground water 
level. 

The collective effort to improve the irriga- 
tion systems to remedy these physical con- 
ditions resulted in the organization of the 
Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District in 
1925. This district comprises a gross area of 
approximately 278,000 acres, of which about 
97,140 acres are subject to irrigation benefits. 
Interspersed with the district lands are 20,700 
acres of Indian lands located within the six 
Indian pueblos of Cochiti, Santo Domingo, 
San Felipe, Santa Ana, Sandia, and Isleta. 
Construction development by the district got 
under way in 1930 and was practically com- 
pleted by 1935, but this work was confined 
largely to purely reclamation development 
and had little effect toward remedying the 
aggradation, flood damage, and land seepage. 
Largely because of these adverse conditions 
and because the conservancy district was 
not in a position to exercise control over the 
entire watershed, it has encountered finan- 
cial difficulties, and its economic stability 
is being jeopardized. : 

I am advised by the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation that in order prop- 
erly and fully to conduct the investigations 
in the Rio Grande Basin, it will be necessary 
to explore certain possible dam and reservoir 
sites on, or which may affect, lands of the 
Pueblo Indians. Access to these sites has 
been denied by the Indians, and numerous 
protests against construction of possible res- 
ervoirs at these sites have been made. The 
Indians have contended that these reservoirs, 
if built, would destroy irreplaceable agricul- 
tural lands, their ancestral homes and vil- 
lages, their clay pits upon which their large 
pottery industry depends, and their sacred 
shrines, 


Unquestionably, the situation in the Mid- 
dle Rio Grande Valley is critical and must 
be viewed in terms of economic survival and 
future habitation of existing cities, towns, 
and pueblos, as well as the utilization of 
agricultural areas. The continual building 
up of the river bed, causing both damage 
from floods and ground water, is becoming 
increasingly dangerous. The investigation 
of the Reclamation Service will exhaust 
every possible plan or alternative method of 
solving this critical situation. In the drill- 
ing or other investigations on Indian land 
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particular care will be exercised to the 
end that Indian shrines or other sacred 
places will not be disturbed. 


The final study of plans for improvements 


in the Rio Grande Basin will be done co- 
operatively with the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers for the purpose of exchanging data 
and reconciling conclusions and no recom- 
mendation to Congress will be made by me 
for the construction of any improvements 
until full consideration has been given to 
all interests and to values of every nature, 
including the real and intangible ones of 
the Pueblo Indians. 

The Indians, and especially those of San 
Felipe Pueblo, have expressed a fear that 
exploratory operations might do violence 
to their kivas or other sacred areas. If au- 
thority for the explorations be enacted by 
the Congress, extreme effort will be made 
to avoid any operation hurtful to the reli- 
gious sentiments of any tribe. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised me 
that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. ICKES, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs on H. R. 323 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following: 

In connection with my bill, H. R. 323, 
I have been asked frequently about the 
attitude of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, the Honorable John Collier, upon 
the bill which I introduced. I desire 
at this time to set forth in the RECORD 
the letter of Mr. Collier to the govern- 
ors of the New Mexico Pueblos dated 
March 6, 1943: 

As the author of the bill, I am very 
appreciative of the extremely fair and 
sensible attitude which the Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs takes in this letter. 
This is particularly true of his assertion: 

It is my belief that Congress cannot be 
expected, or reasonably asked, to defeat the 
Anderson bill. Congress has directed that 
the whole watershed be examined. It is not 
reasonable that Congress now should say, in 
effect, examine the whole watershed, but do 
not examine a certain part of it. 


He has put his finger on the very crux 
of this whole matter. We cannot do flood 
control piecemeal on this river. We must 
consider the river as a whole and the 
Bureau of Reclamation is in position to 
do that. Furthermore, it is doing it 
under the mandate of Congress and it 
would be absurd for it to refrain from 
studying the entire watershed because of 
fears which in my opinion are completely 
unfounded. However, for the purpose of 
this extension of remarks, I am glad to 
submit the statement of the Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs and let those inter- 


ested parties judge for themselves how 
fairly the Commissioner has appraised 
the issue. 

His letter is as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, March 6, 1943. 
To the Governors of the New Mexico Pueblos: 

Dear FRIENDS: Indians of the Pueblos, and 
many of their white friends, have written 
me about the Anderson bill, H. R. $23. This 
bill would permit investigations by the en- 
gineers, to be carried out on certain Pueblo 
lands. I give you my best information and 
thought on the whole subject and I urge 
vou to read carefully what I shall say, and 
think about it 

You are all familiar with the general prob- 
lem of the Middle Rio Grande watershed. 
You know that soil erosion on the watershed 
has caused the river bed to rise higher each 
year. This has increased the flood troubles 
and has caused the waterlogging of much 
land. 

There is now going on an investigation, 
authorized by Congress, into all the possi- 
bilities for correcting the bad situation. 
This investigation starts out as an engineer- 
ing study, but before it is completed it must 
take into account everything that ought 
to be taken into account—the economic and 
human situation in its entirety. 

It was the intent of Congress that all the 
whole watershed be examined, and that. all 
the possibilities should be explored. 

Now, a portion of the watershed is pueblo 
lands, ard among the numerous possibilities, 
from an engineering standpoint, are dam 
sites which might be built if adequate foun- 
dations were discovered to exist. If adequate 
foundations were not discovered, then these 
dam sites would become unfeasible regard- 
less of any other consideration. 

The Anderson bill has the exclusive pur- 
pose of authorizing the engineering explora- 
tions which are necessary in order to com- 
plete the studies of the whole watershed. 
These uncompleted studies involve some of 
your lands. 

It is my belief that Congress cannot be 
expected, or reasonably asked, to defeat the 
Anderson bill. Congress has directed that 
the whole watershed be examined. It is not 
reasonable that Congress now should say, 
in effect: Examine the whole watershed, but 
do not examine a certain part of it. 

I now give you my own best information 
as to what would be the situation if the 
Anderson bill passed, and if the engineering 
examination discovered that there were ade- 
quate foundations for dam sites. 

The subject would then pass out of its 
strictly engineering phase into the broader 
human, economic, and social phases—the 
policy phases. 

What is needed is the saving of the river 
and the river lands through saving the whole 
watershed. 

What should be done is the thing that 
would accomplish that result with the small- 
est cost to the Government and the least 
damage to existing interests and values. 

A dam built, for example, at San Felipe, 
would, in my judgment, be unduly expen- 
sive; it would destroy important tangible and 
intangible values, not only Indian but 
Spanish-American, and it would give no more 
than a temporary relief. Silt would continue 
to pour down in a volume always increasing 
from the eroded watershed. 

It is my belief that other methods just as 
feasible, from the engineering standpoint, and 
less expensive and more efficient will be 
proved to exist when the total study is fin- 
ished; that there exist upstream reservoir 
possibilities which could regulate the floods 
and contain the silt; and that it is perfectly 
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practicable to stop the erosion on the water- 
shed if only people can be brought to see that 
this watershed erosion is the ultimate source 
of all the trouble. 

You can be very sure that before any dam 
was authorized, and before Congress appro- 
priated the money for such a dam, flocding 
your lands and villages, all of these consider- 
ations would be taken into account by Con- 
gress. You can be very sure that your voice - 
would be heard and that your friends all over 
= United States would make their influence 
elt. 

Some of the letters which are reaching me 
point out that the Pueblos have gcod reason, 
from old times, to fear that their interests 
will not be taken into account by New 
Mexico or by the Government. That is true, 
speaking of old times. But I ask you to re- 
member that through the last 20 years, ever 
since 1922, your interests have in fact been 
protected. You have acted to protect them, 
and your white friends have acted, and the 
Government has acted. Repeatedly, across 
these 20 years, your interests have been in 
jeopardy, and in every single case, sometimes 
after a struggle and sometimes without a 
struggle, your lands and waters, your ancient 
governments and sacred places and religions 
and all of your interests have been protected. 
I believe that your interests are going to be 
protected in the future. 

This letter does not suggest that you adopt 
any particular course about the Anderson 
bill. It is written to give you my own 
thought and belief about the whole situation. 
This thought and belief are not being ex- 
pressed for the first time. Secretary Ickes, 
repeatedly, has insisted that before anything 
is finally done, every human consideration, 
and specifically yours—the Pueblos’ situa- 
tion—will be taken into account. As you 
know, Dr. Aberle, Mr. Walter Woehlke, and 
I have made numerous statements to this 
same effect, and this letter contains nothing 
we have not said before. But lest I be mis- 
understood, I repeat that there is no reason 
to expect Congress to defeat the Anderson 
bill because that bill does nothing except 
carry forward the intent of Congress that 
fiood- and silt-control and erosion-control 
studies of the entire watershed shall be 
made. 

Sincerely your friend, 
JOHN COLLIER, 
Commissioner, 


Restrictions on Use of Chemical Fertilizers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr.’ RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the Senate of South Carolina: 

Senate Resolution 250 
Resolution requesting the Secretary of Agri- 

culture to rescind or amend order No. 9280, 

dated December 5, 1942, so as to allow farm- 

ers to buy and use necessary chemical fer- 
tilizers for use on melon and cucumber 
crops 

Whereas the Food Production Administra- 
tion and authority vested in the Secretary 
of Agriculture by Executive Order No. 9280, 
dated December 5, 1942, to assure an adequate 
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production of food to meet war and civilian 
needs has prohibited certain restrictions on 
the use of chemical fertilizers, which restric- 
tive order is dated January 18, 1943; and 

Whereas the said restrictive order as dated 
January 18, 1943, and which is as follows: 

“(1) No fertilizer manufacturer, dealer, or 
agent shal’ deliver any chemical fertilizer 
containing cl.emical nitrogen for use on melon 
or cucumber crops except where grown specifi- 
cally for seed production, or in the case of 
cucumbers where grown for processing, and 
no person, including fertilizer manufacturers, 
dealers, or agents, shall use any chemical fer- 
tilizer containing chemical nitrogen for any 
purpose restricted by this paragraph (f) ();“ 
is in our opinion unfair and unreasonable 
as regards the planting of melon and cucum- 
ber crops in our State and will practically 
wreck the production of same; and 

Whereas it has come to our attention that 

Hon. GERALD W. Lanois, essman from 

Indiana, has brought this matter to the Con- 
gress and its serious effect upon the grow- 
ing of watermelons and cantaloups and the 
facts in respect to such has been carried in 
the editorial column in the Columbia State 
as of February 26, 1943, which also calls 
attention to the serious plight farmers would 
be in if the production of such foods are 
curtailed; and 

Whereas South Carolina has so many 
farmers using this necessary fertilizer and 
who are engaged in the planting of such 
produce and such restrictive order above re- 
ferred to will do such great damage to so 
many farmers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of South 
Carolina, That a committee of at least two 
from the senate and a representative of the 
department of agriculture be appointed by 
the president of the senate to immediately 
get in touch with the proper officials in 
Washington as well as the Members of Con- 
gress from South Carolina to urge them to 
study the aforesaid restrictive order as 
passed, and to urgently request that the 
said order be rescinded or amended so that 
the farmers of South Carolina may be able 
to secure the necessary chemical fertilizer 
containing chemical nitrogen for use on 
melon or cucumber crops as unless such is 
done the farmers will suffer greatly; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be immediately forwarded to the Members of 
Congress from South Carolina, to the Food 
Production Administration and to the Hon- 
orable Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Absenteeism and Liquor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following communica- 
tions received by me with reference to 
H. R. 2082: 


Bovutprr, Cor o., March 8, 1943. 
Congressman BRYSON, 
Of South Carolina. 
Dear Sir: My sympathies are with you in 
your efforts toward eliminating the manufac- 
ture, sale, and transportation of liquor in 


these United States during the war and for all 
time thereafter. 

A speech by the president of Colgate Col- 
lege made recently to a Baptist gathering is 
an eye opener on the liquor subject, and I 
deplore the assistance given this traffic by 
our President. 

Very truly yours, 

Isaac T. EARL. 

OWENSBORO, KY., March 10, 1943. 
Representative BRYSON. 

Dear Siz: I wish to commend you for the 
bill prohibiting the sale and manufacturing 
of liquor for the duration of the war. I hope 
that it will be successful. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. J. H. MONTGOMERY. 


Hotty HILL, FLA, March 15, 1943. 
Representative Bryson. 

Dran Sm: Am writing to say we as Chris- 
tlan women and mothers with sons in serv- 
ice, are behind you to the last, and we are 
very proud to know we have a man not afraid 
to present a bill to outlaw the manufacture, 
sale, and transportation of liquor in the 
United States of America and possessions 
until the conclusion of the present war. 

We must put out the one thing that is 

down so many of our noble young 
men and young women in the service. A 
shame to our Nation. We would so like to 
see it back as in 1917, when the penalty was 
so great no one dared to sell to a man in 
uniform. 

We are praying for just such a law. 

We are very proud of you for what you 
have started. 

I remain, a mother with two sons in service, 

Mrs. U. M. BAGWELL, 


PORTLAND, Ort., March 7, 1943. 
Hon. JoserH R. BRYSON, 
State House, Waskington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Here is one reason I am for your 
bill. Last night employee No. of the 
Kaiser Companies’ Swan Island Shipyard, 
Portland, Oreg., went to a show, drinks fol- 
lowed. She reached home at 5:45 a. m., 
Sunday morning and reported for work at 
7 a. m. still under the influence. Natu- 
rally she was sent home as unfit for work. 
I personally know of two other cases in which 
a drink resulted in weeks of time lost. 

It seems to me ridiculous, if not criminal, 
that we should be asked to do without sugar 
and other necessities so the likes of her can 
have her choice of luxury. 

I also have a pet “peeve” over glass-lit- 
tered streets where my precious rubbers 
and overshoes have been ruined to say noth- 
ing of the auto tires thus wasted. 

May your bill meet with speedy success. 

Yours for victory, 
FLORENCE TYLER. 


II Cor. 2:14. 


— 


UNITED Texas DRYS, 
Dallas, Tex., March 16, 1943. 
The Honorable JosrrH R. BRYSON, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desk Mr. Bryson: As a son of the Old 
South, and a strong believer in fair play, 
I am writing to give my unqualified endorse- 
ment to your bill outlawing liquor for the 
duration. The many thousands of fathers 
and mothers whose sons are in the armed 
forces of our country will rise up and call 
you blessed. 

If there was ever a time when we needed 
sober men to guide the destiny of our Na- 
tion that time is now. All honor to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jerr Davis. 
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COLBY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
New London, N. H., March 16, 1943. 
Congressman Jose R. BRYSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Bryson: I have noted 
that you are sponsoring a bill to forbid the 
manufacture, sale, and transportation of 
liquor in the United States and possessions 
until the end of the war and thereafter until 
the termination of mobilization as deter- 
mined by the President. Let me say that 
I am heartily in favor of this action and 
that I sincerely hope you can persuade Con- 
gress to do something about it. 

Conditions in many parts of the country 
are a disgrace, The presence of drunken 
men on the trains and in railroad stations, 
many of them in uniform, is not only bad 
for public morale but positively injuricus 
to the good name of our Army, Navy, and 
other services. 

With best wishes to you in this matter, I 
am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. DUANE Squmes, 

VETERANS” ADMINISTRATION FACILITY, 

Togus, Maine, March 15, 1943. 
Hon. Josxrn R. BRYSON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bryson: A few days ago I was 
delighted to see by the headlines that you 
were making an effort to get prohibition 
during the present emergency. 

Not long ago I made a trip home to be with 
my father in his last illness, and I found all 
the trains loaded with soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. The sad feature about it was that 
in most instances there was heavy drinking. 
Many of the men were drunk, drunk to the 
point where they had lost all sense of de- 
cency, and their behavior in the presence of 
women was bad, and they were not all pri- 
vates either. Many of them were officers. 

How can America hope to win a war with 
an army of drunken soldiers. How can a 
nation hope to build an efficient fighting 
force with men whose bodies, mind, and 
spirits have been wrecked by strong drink? 

It is strange that the Government will 
spend millions upon millions of dollars to 
train men and then break these men down 
with strong drink while they are training 
them. 

Surely the mothers and fathers of our 
country, who entrust their boys to the care 
of the United States are entitled to con- 
sideration along that line, for it is a fearful 
thing to think about that our boys might be 
returned to us after the conflict wrecked in 
body, mind, and spirit because of alcohol, 
and the evil associations that is connected 
with it. I think your bill is a long step in 
the right direction, and I wish it all the suc- 
cess I feel it deserves at *he hands of the 
United States Government. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Cxras. P. BENSON. 

P. S.—I would like to have a copy of the 
speeches made on the subject. 


GaRRETTSVILLE, OHIO, March 8, 1943. 
Representative BRYSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bryson: I note your efforts in the 
press to endorse prohibition for the balance 
of the war. God be with you for we need 
workers with clear brains on Monday morn- 
ing and not a hang-over of alcohol (CH, OH). 

Then after the war I think the Swedish 
system of liquor selling is best and should 
be in effect here. No man who breaks the 
law all the time is given a book and those 
who get a book and break the law have it 
taken away, and so forth. 
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Then I am also strong for a national di- 
vorce law. We need a law to clear up the 
muddle in all the States and our near neigh- 
bors. So do what you can. 

As a high-school teacher I hope you will 
have success and good health. 

Sincerely, 

W. D. Parsons. 


NORFOLK, VA., March 16, 1943. 
Hon. J. R. Bryson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to add my note of ap- 
proval to your move to impose national pro- 
hibition for the duration of the war, by act 
of Congress rather than by a constitutional 
amendment. I believe that it will help curb 
absenteeism as well as help many of the ills 
that follow drinking liquor. We should do 
all we can to try to protect people who are 
weak and have more money than they know 
what to do with. I have lived in this war- 
boom town through two wars and I know 
whereof I speak. 

The alcoholic liquor traffic is a curse and 
is much worse during a war. 

I will do what I can to help the movement 
and pray for your success, 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. ELLEN MILLER SMITHWICK, 


ASSOCIATE REFORMED 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., March 9, 1943. 
The Honorable J. R. BRYSON, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I want to express my appreciation 
of the introduction of the bill to prohibit the 
traffic in beverage alcohol. Every sensible 
man who has had anything to do with war 
knows that the whisky traffic is the most 
dangerous ally that a foe can possibly have. 
My observation is that, to-day, those who 
have the moral strength and courage that it 
takes to win this war are in favor of the 
complete and absolute prohibition of the 
liquor traffic everywhere our flag flies. It is 
just as destructive to civilians as it is to 
soldiers. If we are in earnest about winning 
this war we'll kill this traffic. It is folly to 
ask a man to be brave enough to face death 
before an enemy’s guns and then surrender 
like puny cowards before the enemy that is 
at our own doors. The fact of the matter is 
that we are sending boys out to face death 
because Almighty God is chastening this land 
for the sins of the fathers who surrendered 
the land into the hands of this godless and 
nation-destroying traffic. 

The people well knew that the thing be- 
hind these strikes and behind this absentee- 
ism was drunkenness long before it was 
aired in Congress. 

Strength to your arm! If Congress wants 
to continue to be cowards it will continue its 
surrender to the liquor traffic. If it wants to 
exhibit some manhood it will rise in the 
strength of Almighty God and assert its inde- 
pendence of the enemy that has the Nation 
by the throat. I have no confidence in the 
professed loyalty of any man who is willing 
to harbor this enemy that is a greater foe 
of our Nation than Hitler and all his satanic 
companions that array themselves against us. 

It is time for patriots to be willing to be 
summoned to true and noble manhood. 

Yours for Christ and country, 
GILaREATH L. KERR. 

P. S.—Let me acknowledge receipt of your 
speech made some time ago on this important 
matter. 

G. L. K. 


New Tonk, March 6, 1943. 
Hon. Josryn R. Bryson, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dear Mr. Bryson: I heartily congratulate 
you on your effort to impose national pro- 


hibition for the duration of the war by an 
act of Congress, and sincerely hope you will 
succeed, for I am convinced it will very greatly 
add to production and the health and pros- 
perity of the Nation. Hard liquor has pos- 
sibly more to do with absenteeism from work, 
cruelty to members of the family, and various 
crimes that are committed than anything 
else. 
Very truly yours, 
W. F. HanTRAN TT. 


Limitation of the Size of the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


QUITAQUE, TEX., February 8, 1943. 
Mr. EUGENE WORLEY, $ 
Eighteenth District, Texas, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Wortey: I appreciate your letter 
of January 22, and your statement that the 
important thing at the present time is first 
to win this war. In that connection, may I 
tell you what my friends and fellow soldiers 
are saying? 

We all agree that the ghost of those lost on 
Guam should haunt the Congressmen who 
voted against fortifying Guam years ago. 
Some of the same Congressmen and others 
are now talking of limiting the size of the 
Army, regardless of the wishes of our Com- 
mander in Chief and military experts. Some 
of the same Congressmen, perhaps, who 
voted against the draft, extension of the 
draft, and against preparedness, are again 
trying to play military experts. They should 
be ashamed to raise their heads, much less 
their voices. 

If we who fight should find ourselves out- 
numbered on some battlefield, what do you 
presume we would think of the Congressmen 
who voted to have us outnumbered? 

Do not let anyone tell us we need the 
men for production until you have drafted 
all men with dependents out of unnecessary 
positions into production jobs or defense 
positions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cadet R. L. EarTHMaAN, 


The Rum! Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress entitled “What Is the Ruml Plan?” 
reprinted from the National Republican 
for March 1943: 
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WHAT IS THE RUML PLAN? 


Mr. Bryson, This is Lyman Bryson, chair- 
man of the People’s Platform. My guest to- 
night is Beardsley Ruml, and we are going to 
talk about plans for paying Federal income 
taxes on & pay-as-you-go basis. Mr. Rumi is 
treasurer of Macy's and chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 

Mr. Ruml, you have suggested a basic re- 
form in our income-tax procedure. What is 
wrong with our present system? 

Mr. RUML. When the Federal income-tax 
bill was passed in this country in 1913, it had 
an important defect which was that a citizen 
was required to pay in the year 1914 a tax on 
his 1913 income. In this way we got started 
on & vicious practice of paying out of one 
year's income a tax on the year that had 
already gone. As a result and in consequence 
of increasing rates, the debt which people owe 
to the Federal Government for income tax has 
become a national danger. The present sys- 
tem is a bad system for all of us and should 
and can be corrected. It is clear that the 
Government cannot continue for long to be 
the creditor of some 27,000,000 taxpayers and 
their families, in debt for income tax as they 
are today, particularly when there is no sub- 
stantial question of revenue involved in 
changing the basis of assessment and getting 
the whole country on a current pay-as-you- 
go basis. 

Mr. Bryson. Could you make the situation 
any better by making a change? 

Mr. RUML. There are two broad purposes 
for reforming our historic income-tax prac- 
tice in order to place our income taxes on a 
current basis and to eliminate the accumu- 
lated income-tax debt. The first purpose re- 
lates to the financing of the war, to the re- 
duction of potential inflationary purchasing 
power, and to the preservation of the integ- 
rity of our income-tax system through ob- 
taining the highest possible level of collec- 
tions and the lowest possible level of defaults. 
The second purpose springs from the personal 
and humane desirability of removing from 
millions of citizens the constant threat of un- 
paid tax debt, a debt imposed under a faulty 
tax system, unwittingly unprovided for by 
our citizens, a debt now grown so large under 
present tax rates that loss of current income 
for any reason by the individual taxpayer 
brings acute financial and personal distress. 

Mr. Bryson All right, now, concretely, 
what do you suggest that we do? 

Mr. RUML, In order to accomplish the de- 
sirable objective of getting our income taxes 
on a current basis, I suggested to the Treasury 
in March of last year and to the Senate 
Finance Committee in July a plan which I 
called the pay-as-you-go income-tax plan. 
This plan is to be applied to individuals, not 
to corporations. The first problem is how to 
get our personal income taxes on a current 
basis without paying 2 years’ taxes in 1 year. 

Mr. Bryson. Can that really be done? 

Mr. RUML. The answer is as simple as day- 
light saving. Let us turn_our tax clocks 
ahead 1 year. The taxes we have paid last 
year out of our 1942 income are taxes on our 
incomes received in 1941, We can best solve 
the problem now by recognizing these 1942 
payments to be taxes on 1941 as they really 
are; and by beginning 1943 by paying on 1943, 
thereby dropping out the year 1942 from the 
tax calendar forever. k 

Mr. Bryson. But that sounds like forgiving 
everybody 1 year’s taxes. Is that what you 
mean? 

Mr. Rum. Not exactly. The tax year of 
1942 is gone but not forgiven. I want to 
stress particularly that the essence of the 
plan is to make a change in the method of 
assessing personal income taxes. That change 
is to assess this year’s tax against this year’s 
income. By this change in the method of 
assessment, the taxpayers go on a current 
basis and accordingly at the same time they 
are income tax debt free. Much confusion 
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has been caused by referring to this change 
as the “forgiving” of 1 year’s taxes. For- 
giving” is a term which I have never used in 
describing the plan. It suggests, and wrongly, 
that this year the taxpayers will have a year 
in which they pay no taxes and that the 
‘Treasury will have a year in which it gets 
no revenue. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Our thinking will be clearer if 
we think of the plan as a change in the 
method of assessing income taxes. When we 
turn the tax clock ahead, we do not stop the 
clock, 

Mr. Bryson. Mr. Ruml, last week at his 
press conference President Roosevelt said 
that he thought “we are all in favor of get- 
ting on to a pay-as-you-go basis,” and that 
a “lot of people think the only way to do it is 
to forgive the individual either all or a por- 
tion of 1 year's taxes but it means 
the poor old Treasury is out of pocket just 
that much money.” I think we would all 
like to have your explanation of how we can 
turn the tax clock ahead as you suggest with- 
out hurting the Treasury. 

Mr. Rum. First of all, Mr. Bryson, I feel 
sure that when the President referred to the 
‘Treasury he was not speaking about the old 
gray building that sits on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue just east of the White House. Nor do I 
think that he meant the people who work in 
the building, all the officials and civil ser- 
vants, who from one point of view are also the 
Treasury. No; I think he referred to the 
‘Treasury as the financial agency of the Gov- 
ernment. The Treasury is to the people as a 
pocketbook is to an individual, an instru- 
ment of utility but not an end in itself. And 
80 it is the financial soundness of the Gov- 
ernment and, in a special sense, the economic 
well-being of the country that we must be 
certain to protect. 

Mr. Bryson. That's right. How do we pro- 
vide for that? 

Mr. Ru. The answer to the question is 
that we shall all go along paying our income 
taxes, only they will be on a current basis. 
The Treasury will also go along getting its 
revenues. The only difference is that when 
a taxpayer dies or ceases to receive income he 
will not owe a tax as he does under the pres- 
ent system. Reduction of tax payment by 
the taxpayer as a result of setting the tax 
clock ahead occurs only at some future date, 
when and as the taxpayer’s income ceases or 
declines. The reduction is therefore spread 
over the whole lifetime of the present income- 
tax-paying generations, and occurs beneficial- 
ly for each taxpayer at the time when his in- 
come fails. As for the Treasury, the Treasury 
has never considered taxes receivable as an 
asset, and accordingly they can be written off 
the balance sheet of the Government without 
the change of a single penny. 

Mr. Bryson. Then there really would be a 
reduction in the long run. What would it 
amount to, say, for a generation of taxpayers? 

Mr. Rumi. If we study the consequences of 
the plan over the generation we find that 
since the loss would be spread over a period 
of some 35 to 50 years, the gross amount of 
$8,000,000,000 estimated as tax liabilities on 
1942 income would amount to an average of 
only $180,000,000 to $220,000,000 a year. The 
first big loss would come, if at all, in the 
year of a post-war depression, and it would 
occur as a timely adjustment both for the 
economic welfare of the Nation and for the 
help of each individual taxpayer whose in- 
come has suffered reduction. Another way 
of looking at it is that the loss over a genera- 
tion would be about the same as 1 month’s 
current expenditure. It seems a small cost 
to achieve a basic income-tax reform, pre- 
serving the integrity of the income-tax sys- 
tem, making possible other badly needed war- 
time tax measures, and affecting beneficially 
27,000,000 citizens. 

Mr. Bryson. Would there be any way of 
cutting down the unavoidable loss—the gross 
loss? 


Mr. RUML. The gross loss of revenue in any 
case would be partially offset by better tax 
collection and collection methods and also 
by recoveries through the estate tax of part 
of what would otherwise have been payable 
as income tax. Many people feel that these 
offsets to the gross loss would be very sub- 
stantial indeed, particularly if a high with- 
holding tax is promptly adopted. 

Mr. Bryson. I take it then, Mr. Ruml, that 
you do not believe that the adoption of your 
suggestion for a pay-as-you-go income-tax 
plan would hurt the financial soundness of 
the Government or the economic well-being 
of the country. 

Mr. RUML. That is correct, Mr. Bryson, for 
the reasons which I have given, 

Mr. Bryson. Of course, there are other sug- 
gestions for pay-as-you-go plans. Some peo- 
ple seem to feel that it would be better to 
defer the tax on 1942 income rather than 
cancel it. We might pay it gradually, say, 
in 5 years. 

Mr. Rumu. This criticism of the plan that 
has been made by some, but not to my knowl- 
edge by the Treasury, stems from a feeling 
that somehow it is wrong to cancel a debt. 
These critics would like to get on a pay-as- 
you-go basis in 1943, but retain the tax lia- 
bility for 1942 as well, although they recog- 
nize that it must be deferred or spread over 
many years. The effect of all such proposals 
is to complicate the problem, to leave a dis- 
agreeable debt overhanging millions of tax- 
payers—a debt that would be a perpetual foot- 
ball of politics—and to increase beyond the 
will of Congress, as expressed in legislated in- 
come-tax rates, the burden of payments to the 
Federal Government assessed on the individ- 
ual taxpayer. 

Mr. Bryson. Are you suggesting that it may 
not always be wise for a creditor to insist on 
the payment of a debt? 

Mr. Rum. The feeling that it is somehow 
wrong to cancel a debt runs very deep and it 
is respected in quarters where the feeling it- 
self is not shared. It is not easy to find the 
reason. Certainly it is a common practice, as 
evidenced by the experience of banks and 
other commercial institutions, to reorganize 
debtor-creditor relations without prejudice, 
upon the initiative of either party, whenever 
it becomes necessary in furthering the best 
continuing interests of both. Removal of 
debt liabilities in this way is considered a 
means of preserving the integrity of the rela- 
tionship and a recognition of joint interest 
in a future welfare. It avoids the deceit and 
bitterness characteristic of evasion and de- 
fault. 

Certainly the canceling of debt in order to 
further the welfare of all concerned has had 
the high approval of age-old moral author- 
ities. 

Mr. Bryson. That's certainly true. 

Mr. RUML. There is also a special reason 
why the liabilities which have arisen under 
our income-tax procedure may properly be 
set aside as I have suggested. These liabili- 
ties are not debts, such as those which arise 
in the exchange of money, property, or serv- 
ices between private individuals. They can- 
not be removed by bankruptcy proceedings. 
On the contrary, they are the result of a 
unilaterally imposed levy by a legislative body 
under a traditional practice of assessment 
recognized by all to be defective. There 
would therefore appear to be neither prac- 
tical nor ethical grounds of a general char- 
acter for not changing the basis of assessment 
of income tax and removing the old income- 
tax Mability if that seems the best way of 
solving our problem. Moreover, in view of 
the defect and delay in our income-tax law, 
tuere is sound and just reason why the cor- 
rection should now be made. 

Mr. Bryson. Don't you feel that it would 
be desirable to have a withholding tax or 
payment at the source as part of our tax 
program? Why not ask our employers to take 
the taxes out of our wages? 
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Mr. Rumi, Most people feel that a with- 
holding tax at a high rate is important in 
keeping taxpayers current. I have from the 
beginning favored withholding or collection 
at the source, and have said so. I think col- 
lection at the source improves the pay-as- 
you-go plan because it makes it easier for 
people to keep on a pay-as-you-go basis, and 
if we want a withholding tax.at a high rate 
the pay-as-you-go plan does solve the prob- 
lem of having a withholding tax without 
having some amount of double taxation; that 
is, of paying 2 years’ taxes in one. However, 
if a withholding-tax provision at a high rate 
turns out to be either undesirable or im- 
practical, the pay-as-you-go plan stands on 
its own feet as a sound method of getting the 
country free of income-tax debt. 

Mr. Bryson. What about inflation, Mr. 
Ruml? That's still a danger in the minds 
of a great many people. Would your plan 
affect that problem? 

Mr. Rumi. I do not believe that pay-as- 
you-go plan would lead to inflation. The only 
persons who would have more cash on hand 
under the plan are the few who have saved 
up for their income taxts, and who hold them 
in ready cash. These are few indeed, and they 
are not spendthrifts. On the contrary, it is 
a matter of common observation that the 
American people will not spend their savings 
or their War bond purchases when they have 
once been acquired except under conditions 
of real economic pressure. Striking evidence 
of this is found in the familiar Christmas 
savings clubs, where money is purposely 
saved to buy Christmas presents; and yet 
when the time for expenditure comes, under 
all the pressure of the holiday season and in 
spite of the identification of the savings with 
the season, only 30 percent of the Christmas 
club resources are actually spent for consumer 
purchases. As a matter of fact, since the 
pay-as-you-go plan will make withholding 
taxes possible at a high level, and since we 
will be collecting for 1943 in 1943, the total 
effect will be anti-inflationary rather than 
otherwise, 

Mr. Bryson. All right, suppose we do decide 
to turn the tax clock ahead, and assess this 
year’s tax on this year’s income instead of on 
last year’s, there are still difficulties. How 
can we pay our income taxes on a current 
basis when we do not know at the beginning 
of a year what our income is going to be in 
that year? How do we figure what we owe the 
Government? 

Mr. RUML. The way of solving this problem 
is not too difficult. We will go ahead as we 
do today, filing an income-tax schedule about 
the 15th of March declaring our previous 
year’s income. But this will be a tentative 
return for the year then beginning and we 
will pay our current taxes on the basis of this 
tentative return. After the year had ended 
there would have to be an adjustment up or 
down depending on whether our actual in- 
come for the year was greater or less than 
that on our tentative return. But this ad- 
justment would be made on the same blank 
and at the same time as our return for the 
following year. This return would be, at one 
time, the final return for the old year and the 
tentative return for the new. There would 
be no doubling of returns involved and only 
a few extra lines for the adjustment computa- 
tions, 

Mr. Bryson. It doesn't sound as if it would 
be much more difficult than what we have to 
do now. 

Mr. Rumu. It won't be. 

Mr. Bryson. But some taxpayers will have 
sharp reductions or increases in their regular 
income after the year has already started. 
What will you do about them? 

Mr. Rune. One feature of the plan is the 
provision for relief in case a taxpayer knows 
his income In the current year is going to be 
less or greater than that of the year of his 
tentative declarations. The plan provides 
that he may declare his true knowledge of 
lower or higher income, as a result of salary 
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changes, and so forth, which have actually 
occurred, and make his current payments 
accordingly, This provision eliminates the 
awkwardness of avoidable year-end adjust- 
ments and keeps the plan closer to a true pay- 
as-you-go basis than it would otherwise. 

Mr. Bryson. What about windfall cases; 
I mean cases where a taxpayer's income for 
some reason was very much greater in 1942 
than in either the year that preceded or that 
followed. What would you do about such a 
case? 

Mr. Rust,, The plan includes special pro- 
visions for minimizing objectionable windfall 
cases. These provisions were not included in 
the original plan and have been added to meet 
a widespread feeling that, even though the 
number of cases be few, it is desirable to 
guard against them. To meet this feeling, I 
have made three suggestions for handling 
these windfall cases. 

Mr. Bryson. But suppose these three spe- 
cial rules do catch all of the most objection- 
able windfall cases. There may still be a few 
remaining cases of too much good luck for 
somebody. What then? - 

Mr. RUML. Much as I dislike “windfalls,” 
even if they can be entirely eliminated, I am 
still for the plan. In all fairness, we should 
not refuse to do good for millions simply be- 
cause we will be doing too much good for a 
few that don’t deserve it. 

Mr. Bryson. Does the plan apply to every- 
body, to all taxpayers? 

Mr. Rumt. The pay-as-you-go income-tax 
plan proposes to give equal treatment to ail 
taxpayers under the plan. This means to 
skip a tax year for all alike in every bracket 
and start the whole country income-tax debt 
free. 

Mr. Bryson. For the lower brackets? 

Mr. Rumu. For those in the lower brackets, 
the plan will obviously have far-reaching 
beneficial results, since unfortunate circum- 
stances of loss of income will not be doubly 
unfortunate because of last year's debt. 

Mr. Bryson. And the middle brackets? 

Mr. Rum. For those in the middle brackets, 
the plan will eliminate countless personal 
and family tragedies, free many able citizens 
for public service, and step up the efficiency 
of American industry by making possible the 
retirement and pensioning of executives who 
are holding on, largely to pay their income 
tax * and never catching up. 

Mr. Bryson. What about those who pay 
really heavy taxes? 

Mr. RUML. For those in the upper brack- 
ets, it will make much less practical differ- 
ence than might appear. First, because, like 
anybody else, as long as they have their in- 
come, they continue to pay their taxes, and, 
when they die, what otherwise would have 
been payable as income tax on the taxpay- 
er's previous year's income is subject to 
estate taxes in its highest brackets. The 
reason I favor over-all application of the 
principle is because it gives equal treatment 
to all taxpayers under the plan. In adopting 
pay-as-you-go by skipping a year, I believe 
we should treat all citizens alike. As we 
tur: the tax clock ahead for some, we should 
turn it ahead for all, and get the whole 
Nation out of income-tax debt as of the be- 
ginning of 1943. Insofar as we want more 
equality of income and of wealth, we can 
have these through the progressive income 
tax and the progressive estate tax, but we 
should not use this general income-tax re- 
form, pay-as-you-go, unequally to accelerate 
indirectly the impact of progressive taxation. 
Let us achieve such leveling, or lack of it, as 
we desire, directly through legislative action 
on measures explicitly drawn to serve that 
purpose. 

Mr. Bryson. Let us take a concrete case. 
Here is a married man with one dependent 
that made $2,400 in 1942 and who makes 
the same amount in 1943. What would he 
pay under the present plan and what would 
he pay under pay-as-you-go? 


Mr. Rusu. This taxpayer would pay $129 
under pay-as-you-go, exactly the same 
amount as under the present system, only 
it would be a tax on his 1943 income instead 
of 1942. At the end of the year he would be 
free of income-tax debt instead of owing a 
year’s taxes as the present system requires. 

Mr. Bryson. Suppose this man’s income 
dropped because of lay-off so that in 1943 he 
only had $1,900 instead of $2,400. What 
would his tax be? 

Mr. Rum. His tax would be $42 in 1943 in- 
stead of $129 as under the present system, 
and still at the end of the year he would be 
free of income-tax debt instead of owing a 
year’s taxes as he does under the present 
system. 

Mr. Bryson. Do I understand that if the 
pay-as-you-go plan goes through, we will all 
have to make an income-tax return and a 
quarterly on March 15 just as under the pres- 
ent system? 

Mr. Rum. You certainly will. The pay-as- 
you-go plan provides for identically the same 
declaration on March 15 as the present sys- 
tem. The only difference is that it is a ten- 
tative return for 1943 instead of a final return 
for 1942. But this means you will owe noth- 
ing for last year and what you are paying on 
March 15 is a payment for tax on your 1943 
current income. 

Mr. Bryson. There are many citizens whose 
income is irregular. What about farmers, 
contractors, and professional men? How do 
they calculate what they owe? 

Mr. RUML. Farmers, contractors, and pro- 
fessional men would be on a current basis just 
like everybody else. But the method of col- 
lection should be adapted to the kinds of 
income. For example, deduction at the 
source would be a gocd plan for salaries, 
wages, and dividends. Professional men and 
contractors could be on a quarterly basis as 
at present, using their last year’s income as 
a basis for a tentative declaration and making 
a year-end adjustment. Farmers should be 
aided by having their payments come due 
when their receipts come in. But in every 
case we should all of us pay our income tax 
in any year on the income of that year and 
not be a year in debt. 

Mr. Bryson. Broadly speaking, what will 
the plan accomplish? 

Mr. RUML. The pay-as-you-go income-tax 
plan is a three-way plan; as I have said, it 
applies only to individuals and not to cor- 
porations. First of all, it is a plan that 
will relieve thousands of citizens from 
hardship and distress arising from income- 
tax debt, and that will bring peace of mind 
to millions more who are in income-tax-debt 
danger. 

Mr. Bryson. And there are also advantages 
to the Government? 

Mr. Rumu. Yes, for the Government, too. 
It is a method for clearing the decks for an 
all-out war-financing program. If we can 
all be free of income-tax debt on the first 
of next year, w can start on a pay-as-you-go 
basis and stay there. If we need high with- 
holding taxes we can have them; if we need 
to supplement voluntary savings with com- 
pulsory savings, we can do that, too. But, 
whatever is called for, it would be paid out 
of the current year’s income, as an assess- 
ment on the same year’s income. We would 
not be paying for dead horses while we aro 
fighting a war. 

Mr. Bryson. What about the post-war 
period? 

Mr. Rumu, The pay-as-you-go income-tax 
plan is the best kind of financial planning 
for the post-war period. Our policies can 
then be forward looking, not backward look- 
ing. We will not be trying to collect income 
taxes from people who are unemployed. We 
will not have a spending spree in the first 
little boomlet, financed on unpaid taxes, 
and then a tax debt headache if income 
should drop off for a year or so. 
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Mr. Bryson. But, Mr. Ruml, why did such 
a plan as this have to wait so long for some- 
one to propose it? 

Mr. Rumu. As I said earlier, when the in- 
come-tax law was passed in 1913 it had 
this defect of paying income tax assessed 
on last year’s income. At the time the de- 
fect was of no practical consequence be- 
cause income-tax rates were low and affected 
comparatively few people, In 1913 the rates 
began at 1 percent and the top (normal and 
surtax) was 7 percent. Exemption for a 
single person was $3,000. It is only with the 
recent high tax rates and the lowered exemp- 
tion that the problem of income tax debt has 
become so acute and so general that we must 
eliminate it. 

Mr. Bryson. What are the chances of pay- 
as-you-go in 1943? 

Mr. RUML. The chances of getting the new 
year 1943 on a pay-as-you-go basis seem to 
me distinctly good. I feel that a pay-as-you- 
go plan in a form acceptable to Congress will 
certainly be adopted, because income tax- 
payers want to pay their taxes on a current 
basis, they want to be free of income-tax 
debt, and they know it can be done without 
hurting the Treasury and without paying 2 
years’ taxes in 1. The taxpayers know that 
pay-as-you-go solves the problem simply and 
fairly by skipping an income-tax year. They 
know the whole trouble was caused by a 
basic defect in our income-tax law which 
has existed from the beginning, that of pay- 
ing a tax on last year's income out of this 
year’s receipts. 

This defect was not their fault and they 
know it. They want it corrected and they 
want to be on a pay-as-you-go basis in 1943. 
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Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address of the 
Honorable James A. Farley, former Post- 
master General, at the diamond jubilee 
dinner of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 17, 1943: 


In past years, events have always conspired 
to keep me and the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick of Cincinnati from getting together. 
However, the happy coincidence of your dia- 
mond jubilee and my visit, banishes all re- 
gret about the past. It pleases me to realize 
that for so long a period the Irish of Cin- 
cinnati have been making their collective 
contribution to the growth of this wonderful 
State of Ohio. The attraction of so many 
millions of people to the relatively small area 
of Ohio testifies to the wealth and variety of 
resources here. -Ohio is really a little world, 
and much more a cohesive, economic, and 
governmental unit than most of the small 
independent nations in other parts of the 
world, The number and high quality of 
your colleges and universities prove how well 
you have done with what you have. And, 
may I add, that your colleges and universities 
have done well with what was given to them. 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, McKinley, 
Taft, and Harding, all Presidents of this great 
Nation, were products of Ohio. Seven Presi- 
dents compose a great number for one State, 
and I am given to believe you have not a 
few around here who are clamoring to be 
your eighth. 3 
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This is March the 17th. Those words roll 
easily off the tongue of every Irishman, 
Visions of shamrock and green field grip his 
imagination, and his mind fastens upon the 
good deed and the kind word, which in his 
experience have characterized the Irish. 
From banquet tables in every part of the 
world tonight, words of fulsome praise and 
commendation for the Irish fill the air. To- 
night they are saying, “The Irish are a great 
people; there's nobody like the Irish; an 
Irishman will never let you down; come, 
drink a toast to the grandest people God ever 
placed upon the earth.” 

These are the sentiments expressed 80 
often tonight. True enough for the most 
part, they are being expressed by the Irish 
themselves. 

But no one of different stock resents the 
17th of March, and no one resents the mu- 
tual admiration that goes on among the 
Irish on this day. Everyone knows that the 
spirit of these affairs is not the spirit of nar- 
row race consciousness nor of blood superi- 
ority. Dwelling at every place in this dining 
hall and inspiring the sentiments that flow 
from the lips of every diner is the spirit not 
of a thundering military god urging the con- 
quest of your fellow man. The spirit is the 
spirit of St. Patrick, the spirit of a saint 
urging love and good fellowship for Irish and 
non-Irish alike. That is why no one resents 
the high talk that fills the air. They know 
that if the Irish are claiming to be anything 
superior, they are claiming to be saints, and 
the humor of it is apparent. The simple 
truth is that the way the Irish describe them- 
selves on St. Patrick's Day is the way they 
would like themselves to be. This is to their 
credit, for you cannot achieve an ideal unless 
you have one. 

The limited goal of material comfort may 
be enough to satisfy the soul hunger of one 
people, Another nation more ambitiously 
embraces the ideal of military conquest. 
The Irish are content with a saint. A saint 
is their ideal because a saint is one who 
loves his fellow man and wants to be happy 
and to laugh with him. That's the Irish sense 
of humor; it is a sense of values. It is some- 
thing the Irish should cherish and have a 
right to be proud of. It operates day in 
and day out to the common good. To my 
mind it is their outstanding contribution. 

It is what makes an Irishman feel so 
strongly the personal relationships he de- 
velops. An Irishman’s loyalty preserves the 
tie that binds him to another soul even in 
the face of the most damaging revelations. 
It is a beautiful poetic instinct, The Irish- 
man has often carried it to extremes to the 
detriment of himself and society. 

Many times in my career have I seen 
Irishmen in public life accused of corruption 
and pilloried in the press, whose basic fault 
was loyalty. It is something the average 
Irishman should be very careful about, espe- 
cially in these times when the support he 
lends or denies may be the added weight in 
the balance of a decision that is not merely 
policy-making or superficial but fundamental 
in its purpose and effect. The duty to be 
steadfast and thoughtful should be a matter 
of constant reflection on the part of the 
businessman, as well as the politician and 
the humble citizen. It is in times like these 
that the good things of the past are in 
jeopardy, and traditions are washed away. 
And the Irish have a great tradition. 

In the Christian era, it extends back to the 
fifth century when the barbarians from the 
north and the east conquered the Roman Em- 
pire, and spread disorder and havoc through- 
out civilized Europe. Law and order were 
gone, and governmental authority no longer 
existed. The Dark Ages had begun. Force 
was the first and last rule of authority. The 
weak man pledged his support to the strong 
man in return for physical protection. The 
strong man pledged his support to a stronger 


man in return for his protection, And so 
was forged a long line of law and order by 
private contracts. It came to be known as 
feudalism. It took centuries for it to gain 
stability. Meanwhile, the best-willed of men 
in Europe had little or no time to concern 
themselves with anything more than bread 
and safety. But over in the Emerald Isle, 
the Irish monks in their monasteries, dedi- 
cated to the ideal of a saint, were working 
tirelessly, preserving the wisdom and learn- 
ing of previous centuries. Scholars all over 
the world recognize this debt of mankind to 
the Irish followers of Saint Patrick. And 
yet, in my humble opinion, the natural 
friendliness, the sense of humor, the ideal of 
a saint, that every good Irishman aspires to, 
count for a greater sum total in the common 
ood, 

3 The cultural leanings of the Irish continue 
to yield fruit, of course. Just a few weeks 
ago I read the statement in the book section 
of the New York Times that the foremost 
poet, the foremost novelist and the foremost 
playv-right of modern English literature have 
been Irishmen. The name of our own il- 
lustrious Eugene O'Neill was not needed to 
make that statement true. It may still be 
a surprise to some but the Irish prove that 
the ideal of a saint is the greatest incentive 
to the pursuit of truth and culture. 

From this same ideal springs the deep 
feelings of patriotism that have long char- 
acterized the Irish. In the recent motion 
picture, Yankee Doodle Dandy, the President 
makes the statement: “I have always ad- 
mired the patriotism of you Irish-Americans, 
You wear it on your sleeve for all to wit- 
ness.” Yes, and the Irish have proved the 
genuineness of their patriotism on every bat- 
tlefield in American history. Of no true 
Irishman can the cynical observation be 
made that “friendship is a myth and grati- 
tude a lost art.” 

In the Revolutionary, Civil, and World 
Wars the Irish have not been laggard in their 
sacrifice or puny in their exploits. Daring 
disregard of personal interest was thrillingly 
demonstrated during the Revolution in the 
bold and effective exploits of a true Irish 
general, Mad Anthony Wayne, to mention 
but one. During the Civil War the march 
of the Confederate forces up the Shenandoah 
Valley threatened the security of the Capital 
at Washington for three years until the Irish 
general, Phil Sheridan, was called to the 
scene and turned a Union defeat into a re- 
markable victory at Cedar Creek and secured 
the safety of Washington from that moment. 
His accomplishments came at a time when 
Abraham Lincoln was despairing of reelec- 
tion and the future of the Union was in 
doubt. The little, courageous Irish general 
became the symbol of ultimate Union victory 
and Lincoln was reelected. From Cedar 
Creek, Sheridan led his army over to aid 
Grant on the Richmond front where Grant 
was suffering tremendous losses. Sheridan 
routed Lee’s forces and Grant took Richmond 
and made the long overdue peace at Appo- 
mattox. 

The military contribution of the Irish in 
the present struggle is too fresh in the minds 
of all of us to be recounted. And yet in this 
first St. Patrick’s night after the event we 
are compelled to express our thrilled respect 
to the Sullivans of Iowa. Probably at this 
very moment Mr. Sullivan is joined with other 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in a toast to 
the great saint whose spiritual example can 
be a consolation for the loss of five sons. 
And while he drinks his toast in manly 
fashion, Mrs. Sullivan, wherever she may be, 
repeats a prayer, over and over in her heart, 
for her boys. Their loss is so overwhelming 
as to make any attempt to console her seem 
sacrilegious. Yet I'm sure she will permit 
us to call to her attention the splendid words 
of a great soul to another mother, 
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From Abraham Lincoln to Mrs. Bixley, who 
had lost five sons in the Civil War, came that 
immortal letter on November 21, 1884: 

Dran Mapam: I have been shown in the 
files of the War Department a statement that 
you are the mother of five sons who have died 
gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how 
weak and fruitless must be any words of mine 
which should attempt to beguile you from the 
grief of a loss so overwhelming, but I cannot 
refrain from tendering to you the consolation 
that may be found in the thanks of the 
Republic they died to save. I pray that our 
Heavenly Father may assuage that anguish 
of your bereavement and leave you only the 
cherished memory of the loved and lost, and 
the solemn pride that must be yours to have 
laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of 
freedom. 

“Yours very sincerely 
“and respectfully, 
“ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

As it is the soul of a Sullivan that provides 
the price for victory, it is that same soul 
that will make a peace worth while. All 
America should join with the Sullivans in 
their prayer that the war's end will be has- 
tened and other mothers spared the sacrifice 
that Mrs. Sullivan so gallantly sustains. 

You and I are more interested in that than 
we are in answering the question constantly 
put: When do you think the war will end? 
It is futile to try to predict when the war 
will end. Every American must do his utmost 
to help win the war in the shortest possible 
time at the lowest possible cost of life, for 
the harder we work the sooner will our vic- 
tory come. While everything considered, we 
have done reasonably well to date, we could 
and should have done much better. 

A good word of advice for America at this 
moment, I take appropriately from the words 
of a man who was a great wartime Governor 
of your own Ohio. Incidentally, he is the 
man who, in my opinion, should have been 
the eighth President from Ohio, the Honor- 
able James M. Cox, 

In a recent editorial he made this pertinent 
observation: “The bull’s-eye of our every en- 
deavor must be to win this war and to win it 
in ways and methods clearly above the 
suspicion of politics. This question can well 
await at least a year. The American people 
will cross that bridge when they see the 
water.” 

I sincerely believe that most Americans 
are willing to pay in labor, wealth, and with 
their lives if necessary, whatever the frightful 
cost is to preserve our freedom by defeating 
the enemy. There are still a few, however, 
who are more insistent on personal gains than 
national victory. No one, whether he is a 
manufacturer or a laborer, should make an 
unfair profit out of this war. This is a time 
for sacrifice, not avarice, and for equality of 
sacrifice for all Americans, 

I am proud to stand here tonight and be 
able to say, supported by the record, that the 
Irish as a group are ready and willing to equal 
any sacrifice necessary to the fulfillment of 
our national purpose. We say this not in 
boast but in the truest sense of noblesse 
oblige. If we speak of sacrifice, we must 
make sacrifice, and it is a rare Irishman who 
falls into contradiction in this respect. 

But, as I have said and as I want to em- 
phasize, it is not the literary talents or cul- 
tural accomplishments of the Irish race, or 
their exploits and sacrifices on the battle- 
field, that justify a celebration on March 17. 
These are just the bright excesses of a 
spirit that dwells in the heart of the true 
Irishman day by day. .It is the spirit that 
makes the Irish nature alien to any con- 
spiracy against their fellowmen. Conspir- 
acy to conquer by arms and conspiracy to 
conquer by seduction and pollution are 
equally repulsive to Irish sensibilities. Every 
true Irish design for living is sure to pro- 
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vide for all men on equal terms in a brother- 
hood of man forged with mutual love and 
Inspired by a faith in God. It is the spirit 
of St. Patrick and the faith of our fathers, 
and it is the greatest contribution of the 
Irish because even as they preserved and 
disseminated it centuries ago, they are today 
imposed with the duty to hold fast. 

Paganism and cynicism spread within 
our midst. The most learned scientists pro- 
fess to learn that faith alone can be the 

_final solvent of ultimate problems, but the 
less wise abound and look upon it as an 
outmoded escape of the ignorant. 

This has been the era of realism and the 
Irish are incurably romantic. But realism 
leads to defeatism. Defeatism breeds cyni- 
cism and a lack of faith, not only in God, but 
in one’s fellowman. The despair that fol- 
lows is the source of those reckless plans 
to control by conquest and to conquer by 
seduction. The Irish, for all their roman- 
ticism, will prove a stabilizing force in the 
center of the Ship of State, because the 
Irish have an immovable faith in God with- 
out which there can be no faith in man. 

This truth was very eloquently subscribed 
to recently by the head of the Church of 
England. A series of advertisements were 
placed in the press by an industrial organi- 
zation, each quoting a leading figure on the 
goals he would set before mankind, The last 
was a message from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. After expressing all the ambi- 
tions and Christian objectives which are 
so frequently these days held forth by groups 
which renounce religious faith, this wise 
churchman appended a footnote in which he 
stated that he would be more than mis- 
leading if he did not make clear his belief 
that there can be no hope of achieving these 
Christlike objectives through persons or 
groups who do not accept Christian prin- 
ciples. 

No one has shown a greater appreciation 
of that truth than the Irish. Through all 
the vicissitudes of this hard and difficult life, 
under the heavy pressure of providing home 
and shelter for his family, the Irishman has 
clung tenaciously to his fundamentals. He 
has wavered many times in his actions as is 
the weakness of human nature, but always 
has he rebounded to the faith. Rare is the 
Irishman who is made incurably hard by the 
difficulties of life. And the term “sophisti- 
cated Irishman” carries an air of contradic- 
tion. The Irish personality is rarely guilty of 
that vice which Pope Pius in his Christmas 
message pointedly described as “icy egoism.” 

Nations have been made great by technical 
skill, industry, cultural accomplishments, and 
valor on the battlefield, but a man is made 
great by none of these things. It is simplicity, 
honesty, loyalty, and a sense of values that 
make a man great. 

And while the Irish have added their quota 
of the ingredients that have made America 
great as a nation, it is not for that reason that 
I salute them tonight. 

Germany and Japan have technical skill, 
industry, and military valor in high degrees. 
And, in the fashion of speaking, they are 
great nations. From their examples it is clear 
that great nations are not the need of the 
day. If they were, there would need be no 
war. We are fighting, in a sense, against the 
greatness of nations. We are fighting for the 
greatness of men, that great men may be free 
to grow and to enrich their fellows’ lives. 

The qualities that make great men are to 
be found in abundance in the Irish race. It 
is for these that I salute them, and am 
happy to be here tonight. Here tonight to 
honor and respect the greatest of them all— 
the ideal of all Irishmen, and our pattern 
of the kind of man we are fighting for—the 
humble, simpie, faithful, loyal, and friendly 
St. Patrick. 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following comments 
from the Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise, of 
February 25, 1943, in reference to the 
Canadian system of price control: 


The details of how Canada is handling 
prices and wages to prevent inflation were 
again described by Donald Gordon, the Do- 
minion price director, in a public address in 
Chicago recently, and it seems worth while 
to describe the Canadian method in this 
column again. 

The chief characteristic of the Canadian 
system is its extraordinary simplicity. They 
have not gone in for complicated regula- 
tions, questionnaires, reports, mathematical 
formulas, and the other totally unnecessary 
trappings of the American system. 

They simply declared that no prices could 
rise above the maximum of the basic period, 
September 15-October 11, 1941; that no 
wages could rise above the levels of mid- 
November 1941, except by government ap- 
proval, on a simple formula related to the 
cost of living, and stuck to those two ele- 
mentary rules that anybody can understand. 

The wage formula is for an increase or de- 
crease of 25 cents a week for each point of 
rise or fall in the index of the cost of living. 
Nothing else counts. There are no excep- 
tions, no talking about inequities, malad- 
justments, and the like in the style of our 
War Labor Board. 

They turned the administration of this 
very simple and direct system over to busi- 
nessmen, and they are policing the price 
regulations through the citizenry. 

Any dealer in any commodity who tries 
to gouge his customers, or any black mar- 
keteer, is reported by customers to the local 
enforcement board, which is operated by a 
reputable local businessman, and the board 
chairman does the rest. The dealer gets in 
line or his shop is closed by the Government. 

When the price regulations mean manufac- 
turers, middlemen or retailers, must operate 
at a loss the Government steps in with subsi- 
dies but this operates only with regard to 
essential goods. Thus luxury gocds are slowly 
disappearing. 

As a result the cost of living in Canada has 
remained almost stationary since the first 
of December of 1941, and there has been only 
one large arbitrary and embarrassing labor 
demand for higher wages and that was set- 
tled by Government intervention. 

Rationing now applies in Canada to tea, 
coffee, butter and gasoline, but the Govern- 
ment is prepared to ration other commodi- 
ties if necessity arises. 

The essence of the simplicity and the suc- 
cess of the Canadian plan for preventing in- 
flation is that the Government knows busi- 
nessmen and industrialists are experienced 
and well trained, believes they are honest and 
trusts them to work patriotically for the 
nation. 

Thus they are spared the necessity of the 
Americain way of hiring college professors, 
modernistic economists, ideologists, politi- 
cians and their friends to do the job. 
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Increased Flaxseed Greatly Needed for 
Construction of Ships and Planes, To 
Fire Guns and for Farm Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include an article and recent radio 
talk by Mr. M. W. Thatcher, vice chair- 
man of the national executive council of 
the Farmers Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America. His address is 
1923 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Flax is vital to the actual conduct of 
the war, and unless the country awakens 
to the seriousness of the problem, the re- 
sults will constitute another American 
tragedy. 

I think the American public should 
know more of this critical need for flax 
and suggested means of increasing its 
production. Mr. Thatcher’s excellent 
talk will give the interesting picture of 
this important and greatly needed crop. 

His contributions follow: 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


The Congress is confronted on all sides 
with tragic situations. It is our duty to call 
one of these situations to your immediate 
attention while there is yet time to satis- 
factorily meet it. This matter is in the 
hands of the Congress, and it must bear the 
responsibility. 

Planes and ships cannot be built or guns 
fired without linseed oil. We can have no 
linseed oil without the production of flax- 
seed, and we will have no flaxseed unless the 
farmers produce it. Farmers who intended 
to put in flaxseed this spring are so confused 
with backing and filling in Washington, and 
the lack of proper support from Congress, 
that thousands of farmers who had intended 
to produce flaxseed this year are disgusted 
and will put their land to other use. 

Figures which show that many farmers are 
now abandoning production of flaxseed this 
year are supported by reports which we have 
received from the triple-A offices and the 
county agents in the four central Northwest 
States. We are informed that all of this 
information has been filed with the United 
States Department of Agriculture and, there- 
fore, is available to you. 

THE CRITICAL NEED FOR FLAXSEED 

A careful survey shows that we need a 
minimum of 50,000,000 bushels of flaxseed. 
We need the linseed oil as a drying oil, essen- 
tial to the construction of ships and planes, 
We need it to fire guns. There is a tremen- 
dous shortage of oil meal—from flaxseed—as 
a protein requirement in the feeding of meat 
animals and milk cows. Farmers are beg- 
ging for oil meal and linseed cake, a by- 
product of flaxseed. A lack of it is a lack of 
meat and dairy products. 

A minimum of 50,000,000 bushels of flax- 
seed is required in production this year if 
we are to have the required amount of lin- 
seed oil and the million tons of oil meal, as 
a byproduct of 50,000,000 bushels of flax- 
seed crushed for oil. 

Ships, planes, gun firing, meat products, 
dairy products—in maximum production— 
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depend upon a supply of 50,000,000 bushels 
of flaxseed. 
PRODUCTION 

Nearly three-fourths of the flaxseed pro- 
duced in the United States comes from the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, and Montana, Seeding 
will be over within the next 6 weeks. The 
responsibility of Congress must be met within 
the next 2 weeks, in order to induce the 
farmer to make his plans for seeding this 
crop, if we are to have it. 

Flaxseed is the most hazardous crop the 
farmer can undertake, as official production 
records show. Before the war, the average 
production in the United States for the 
period 1937-41 was 19,500,000 bushels and for 
the same period the annual average importa- 
tion from Argentina was 16,500,000 bushels 
and the annual crushing of flaxseed for oil 
and oil meal was 33,870,000 bushels. 

Prior to that period, 1937-41, the annual 
production of flaxseed in the United States, 
from 1926 through 1936, was as follows: 


Bushels 


lows: 


Yet, in this war year of 1943, we need 


50,000,000 bushels. If that won't scare Con- 
gress, nothing will, ` 
IMPORTATION OF FLAXSEED 

Historically, we have imported close to one- 
half of our requirements from Argentina. 
That country now has 116,000,000 bushels on 
hand, but that does not help us any more 
than the surplus of coffee that now exists in 
Brazil, We have no way of getting the sup- 
plies in the amount we need from South 
America because of lack of ships. 

Canada has only 7,000,000 bushels on hand, 
half of which is in elevators in shipping posi- 
tion and the other half in the hands of farm- 
ers. That's a small supply, compared to our 
needs, and Canada is holding on to that small 
supply for seed, awaiting the outcome of 1943 
production. England is calling upon Canada 
for some of that small supply, 


EXPORTS 


We are shipping large quantities of oils out 
of this country to our allies. England is 
clamoring for edible oils, such as soybean oil 
and cottonseed oil. It does not want any 
linseed oil for edible purposes. Strangely 
enough, however, Russia is buying tremen- 
dous quantities of ofl from us, including lin- 
seed oil, which it accepts gladly for edible 
purposes. 

FATS AND OILS 

It will be seen that linseed oil is not only 
essential for our armed forces, in the con- 
struction of planes and ships and firing guns, 
but it also enters the total field of fats and 
oils because Russia will take linseed oil as 
an edible product and thus require less from 
us in soybean and cottonseed oil, which our 
country and Britain so urgently need for the 
food supply. 

INDUCEMENTS 

The farmers in the Central Northwest 

States (the Dakotas, Montana, and Minne- 


sota) were ready to put in an all-time record 
seeding on 5,000,000 acres, against a normal 
national acreage of about 2,500,000 and a 
1941 acreage of 3,000,000 and 1942 acreage of 
4,500,000. They had planned to put in this 
5,000,000 acres because of the following in- 
ducements: 

1. Patriotism to meet the war-goal acreage. 

2. Minimum prices guaranteed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

3. Incentive payments of $10 per acre in 
excess of 90 percent of their war-goal allot- 
ment. 

4. A type of loan which carried partial crop 
insurance, to be made available by the Re- 
gional Agricultural Credit Corporation, 


RESTRAINTS 


But what's happened? After the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in good faith, announced the 
programs to the farmer which called for this 
great acreage in flaxseed, the newspapers re- 
port that the Congress is running out on the 
incentive payments. To illustrate: A farmer 
has a war goal for flaxseed of 100 acres; 90 
percent of the goal would be 90 acres. If that 
farmer put in 110 acres, he would have 20 
acres in excess of the 90-percent goal. The 
Secretary of Agriculture promised an incen- 
tive payment of $10 per acre on the 20 acres 
in excess of his goal, or $200. So far the 
Congress says No.“ 

The Rural Agricultural Credit Corporation 
has offered a loan program that, in substance, 
states to the flaxseed farmer, “You put up 
your land, your personal labor, and your ma- 
chinery, and we'll make loans to you for hired 
labor, gasoline, oil, repair parts, and if the 
crop does not come through, upon proper 
proof of loss, we'll cancel the loan.” 

The banking fraternity, learning of this, 
moved in on Washington. In substance they 
said, “Our banks are bulging with money 
which we'll loan,” and implied that if the 
Government was going to put out a type of 
credit which would interfere with the banks 
loaning money and making some profit, that 
the banks would be less inclined to partici- 
pate in the buying of Government wartime 
bonds. 

This worried the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Morgenthau, who condemned this type 
of crop-insurance credit just referred to, and 
stated that the banks ought to have the 
first crack at this job. We know of no banks 
willing to make a loan to a farmer for putting 
in a risk crop, such as flaxseed, in support 
of the war effort, and assume any risk in 
connection with the crop—and they 
shouldn't. 

Some Members of both the Senate and 
House have condemned as loose credit this 
type of loan, designed to help the production 
of this war crop. People who condemn it 
have failed to understand that this was of- 
fered as incentive credit, with partial crop 
insurance, as a means of trying to assure 
this Nation and the war effort the needed 
supply of this most critical farm war crop. 

There is a natural area where flaxseed is 
regularly seeded, as a part of the farm rota- 
tion plan of production, and this covers about 
two to two and a half million acres, if prices 
are reasonably in line with other farm com- 
modities. We are concerning ourselves with 
that extra 3,000,000 acres that we want seeded 
to flaxseed, the bulk of which will not come 
through or be put into production except 
with special incentive programs, 

We repeat, there were three incentives to 
bring in this extra production: Patriotism; 
the $10-per-acre bonus for excess acreage 
seeded to flaxseed; and war-risk credit offered 
by Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation, 
which has been so roundly condemned by 
people who do not thoroughly understand 
what's involved. This includes farm organ- 
izations, as well as some Members of the 
Senate and the House, who have looked upon 
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this loan program as a transaction, 
or who believed in the philosophy that if 
there was a horizontal increase in all agricul- 
tural prices, everything would just be lovely. 

A 12-percent increase in all agricultural 
farm prices will not solve the critical situa- 
tion of how we may be sure that 5,500,000 
acres of farm lands will be put into flaxseed 
production. It is a sick spot and must be 
treated as a sick spot. The failure of the 
Congress to appropriate the incentive pay- 
ments, the bonus to the farmers for exceed- 
ing 90 percent of their acreage goal, and the 
modification of the original war-risk loan 
program, put out by the Regional Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation, has thoroughly 
confused thousands of farmers who had in- 
tended to put in flaxseed this spring. One 
of the modifications, as a palliative to the 
bankers, is found in the instructions recent- 
ly sent to the county war boards, that the 
county banks shall appoint one of their 
members as a consultant to the county war 
board. The farmer is required to state that 
he can’t get credit elsewhere. 

Of course, that has only one effect, to drive 
the farmers away from the county war board, 
which will find these farmers putting in a 
less risky crop than flaxseed, and thus we'll 
have less acres planted in flaxseed. In this 
case the bankers and certain Members of the 
Congress scared the bureaucrats into doing 
something that they should have had the 
courage not to do. They should have given 
the bankers and certain Members of the Con- 
gress the facts and also got that information 
to the people of the United States, so that 
the people could know something about the 
“fiddling while Rome burns.” 


FAITH IN GOVERNMENT 


What faith can the farmer have in the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
when, after having carefully analyzed farm- 
production requirements and possibilities for 
the following, year, and after having pledged 
the faith of the United States Government 
to the farmers that the Government would 
do certain things, under certain conditions, 
the farmer finds that a few Members of Con- 
gress and some bankers could cause a right- 
about-face in policy, with the Government 
failing to go through with its pledged word, 
and the Congress of the United States con- 
tributes its efforts to that failure? What 
faith can the farmers of the United States 
have, from here on out, in that branch of our 
Government? 

Maybe the bureaucrats should have cleared 
this first with Congress. The point we want 
to make is that the utter bad faith, if per- 
mitted to continue, will disorganize American 
agriculture more than we have the ability 
to state and will be most destructive to agri- 
cultural production in fields where it is most 
needed from here on out. 

In business a board of directors supports 
any commitment of the management. If the 
board of directors doesn’t like the actions, 
it always goes through with the commitment, 
even though it may then fire the manager. 
In this case it seems thet the Congress ought 
to go through with the incentive payment to 
the flaxseed producers and carry out the origi- 
nally announced war-risk credit to the farm- 
ers for the year 1943, and then, if they deem 
it important enough, fire the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the bureaucrats, 

We have lived with this flaxseed-production 
problem and the need of flaxseed since a few 
days immediately following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. We fully support the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the bureaucrats in every 
way, including incentive payments and the 
war-risk credit, with partial crop insurance, 
so far as it relates to flaxseed. From what we 
have studied we believe that the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the bureaucrats were also 
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right as regards the other war-risk crops, such 
as potatoes, soybeans, dry beans, etc. The 
failure to carry out these programs appears, 
so far, to rest upon some Members of Con- 
gress, the other farm organizations, the rep- 
resentatives of the bankers, and the unfor- 
tunate statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
DISPARITY 

In many cases where private industry was 
required to convert from peacetime to war- 
time production the Government purchased 
land, constructed buildings, and entered into 
cost-plus contracts to fully protect the inter- 


ests of the stockholders and the management - 


of those institutions. In addition thereto, 
most of the labor was paid on a basis of 40 
hours a week, with time and a half for over- 
time on weekdays and double time on Sun- 
days. We support that procedure and that 
guaranty as urgent and proper, in support 
of the war effort. 

In other cases, the Government pays sub- 
sidies to less efficient institutions as an in- 
centive for production. For illustration, in 
the crushing of soybeans, less efficient plants 
are paid a subsidy of 25 cents a bushel. 
Would the same Members of Congress, bank- 
ers, and farm organizations condemn paying 
25 cents a bushel to farmers as partial crop 
insurance? War-risk credit, with partial crop 
insurance to induce farmers to raise flaxseed 
on so-called marginal land, is the same thing 
in effect. 

Actually, comparable treatment for agricul- 
ture, with a war crop such as flaxseed, would 
be: We must have the flaxseed. We'll buy 
a farm, furnish machinery, all supplies, and 
hired help on the same basis as we carried 
on our program with Mr. Ford, if you'll just 
agree, and sign a contract, to raise flaxseed, 
potatoes, dry beans, etc. 

Not many Members of Congress protested 
such a procedure when it applied to private 
industry. We know of no complaint from 
the Bankers’ Association or the other farm 
organizations. But just a little incentive 
and a little protection to the farmers, to in- 
duce them to divert some of their production 
into this essential war crop of flaxseed, brings 
on all of the, hullabaloo, holler, and com- 
plaint. 

We want to state that it is perhaps un- 
fortunate that the bankers, the other farm 
organizations, and the Congress were not 

iven the vital information first. We state 

his because we believe we all are on a parity 
in our patriotism and our determination to 
win the war. It isn’t too late to correct the 
disparity. We still have 2 or 3 weeks’ time 
before the farmers seed the land. 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


It’s pretty well understood that the Office 
of Price Administration is about to place a 
ceiling on flaxseed at $3 per bushel. A week 
ago, the futures price on flaxseed reached 
$2.93, with premiums for the best grade of 
flaxseed, that is, high in oil content, up to 
25 cents a bushel, making a price of $3.18, 
Minneapolis. For the last week, both the 
futures price and the premiums have heen 
dropping, and we suggest that in this regard 
Office of Price Administration has done a 
great disservice to the flaxseed producers, 
both as regards to the price and its effect 
upon seeding of flaxseed for next year’s crop. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It would appear that everything is being 
done to discourage production of vital war 
crops, especially flaxseed. The effects of the 
proposed program of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to cut down the price of flax- 
seed, the modification of the Rural Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation loan program, which 
practically destroyed partial crop insurance 


on this most risky crop, flaxseed, and the 
determination of the Congress, as carried in 
newspaper stories, not to support the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on incentive payments, 
just about combine to do the job of assuring 
a tremendous drop in acreage which will be 
planted to flaxseed this year. 

Such a loss in acres planted to flaxseed 
means, of course, a loss in production of this 
critical war crop. As production becomes 
less, then we will have less linseed oil to pro- 
vide the critical drying oils for the construc- 
tion of ships and planes; less critical oil for 
firing guns; less oil for fats and oils for 
domestic requirements, and less oil for the 
requirements of our allies, together with a 
smaller supply of oil meal or linseed cake, 
so essential for the production of meat and 
dairy products. 

There isn't any group of people in the 
United States that can do anything about 
solving this problem except the Congress of 
the United States. A smaller supply than we 
need could extend the time of war. Extension 
of the war means more soldiers killed. 

There is still about 2 weeks left for the 
Congress to make its final decision and still 
provide enough time to give the farmers the 
information and urge them to plant at least 
five and a half million acres in flaxseed, which 
must be completed within just a few weeks if 
we are to have a minimum production for war 
needs, To support our statement we are 
attaching hereto part of the annual report 
given on December 5, 1942, by the Honorable 
H. L. Walster as president of the Flax Insti- 
tute of the United States. Dr. Walster is 
dean of the State agricultural college „t 
Fargo, N. Dak., and is recognized as the out- 
standing authority on flaxseed in the United 
States. 


Respectfully submitted. 
M. W. THATCHER, F 
Vice Chairman, National Farmers 


Union Executive Council; President, 
National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives. 


THE FLAX SITUATION 


(By H. L. Walster, president, Flax Institute of 
the United States) 


Flax producers of the United States re- 
sponded to the call to arms by producing 
for harvest 4,440,000 acres of flax in 1942, an 
acreage nearly four and one-half times that 
harvested in the 10-year period, 1930-39. 
The average yield per acre, even though se- 
verely cut by the leaf rust epidemic, was 9.6 
bushels per acre, an average yielc just one 
and one-half times as great as in the 10-year 
period, 1930-39. But the most gratifying fact 
was the tremendous increase in production. 
Bulging bins testify to a national flax pro- 
duction of 42,682,000 bushels, a production 
more than three and three-fourths times as 
great as in the 10-year pericd, 1930-39, and 
a production more than 35 percent greater 
than in 1941, Large numbers of flax pro- 
ducers who had experienced the rust epidemic 
of 1941, or knew about it, and who did not 
have available to them a seed supply of the 
more rust-resistant varieties, nevertheless 
took a chance. The patriotic motive helped 
tremendously and it will help again in achiev- 
ing the increased flax goal asked for in 1943. 


WHO GREW THE FLAX IN 1942? 


Twenty-one and six-tenths percent of the 
bushels of flax was produced in North Dakota. 

Forty and four-tenths percent of the 
bushels of flax was produced in Minnesota. 

Six and three-ten ths percent of the bushels 
of flax was produced in Montana, 

Eight and six-tenths percent of the bushels 
of flax was produced in South Dakota. 

Seventy-six and nine-tenths percent of the 
bushels of flax was produced in those four 
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northwestern States of the North Central 
region of the United States. 

Twenty-three and one-tenth percent of the 
bushels of flax was produced in the rest of 
the United States. 

North Dakota increased its 1942 harvested 
flax acres by over 73 percent as compared to 
1941, and by nearly 100 percent as compared 
to the 10-year period of 1930-39. Other States 
must have done as well or better. My only 
purpose in furnishing the foregoing figures 
is to emphasize the fact that, although flax 
production has spread to other States, notably 
Texas and California, the Dakotas, Montana, 
and Minnesota are still the mainstay of the 
crop, having experienced flax growers ready 
and willing to expand their acreage whenever 
a reasonable incentive is provided, 

The period 1930-39 was a period of low- 
average yields of flax in the United States— 
only 6.4 bushels to the acre as compared to 
the 40-year period 1890-1939 of 9.9 bushels 
per acre. In that same 10-year period North 
Dakota flaxseed yields fell even lower, to only 
43 bushels to the acre as compared to the 
40-year average of 9.1 bushels to the acre. 

In the first 20 years of the 40-year period, 
North Dakota flax yields were 1 or more bush- 
els below the 40-year average 13 times. In 
the second 20-year period, North Dakota flax 
yields were 1 or more bushels below the 40- 
year average 17 times. The period of hazard- 
ous production was in the second score of 
years, during which time North Dakota har- 
vested 13 out of 20 flax yields below 6 bushels 
to the acre; whereas the national fields fell 
below 6 bushels per acre only 7 times in that 
same period. 

Those who contend that there is a serious 
hazard in the production of this vital war 
crop are absolutely right. If we are to have 
6,000,000 acres of this vital war crop in 1943, 
we shall have to work for it, We ought to 
have it to get production, for the long-time 
record of flax yields indicate wide spreads in 
yields in the last 20 years. A reduction of 
one-half bushel to the acre on a 6,000,000-acre 
production is equal to 3,000,000 bushels; if 
the 1943 national production fell to the 
national average of the 20-year period 1920-39, 
we would harvest only 7 bushels to the acre, 
or only 42,000,000 bushels, which would be 
682,000 less bushels than we harvested in 
1942. It was the increase of over 1,000,000 
acres that gave the United States the in- 
creased flax production in 1942 over 1941; the 
average yield was slightly less. If, then, we 
are to maintain production at or 15 percent 
above the 1942 level, we must have more 
acres in 1943. We must not forget that in the 
20-year, period 1920-39 flax yields in the 
United States fell below 7 bushels per acre 
10 times. If in 1943 we rely on only 4,440,000 
acres of flax, our 1942 harvested acreage, and 
get only 7 bushels per acre, we shall harvest 
only 31,080,000 bushels of flax, a figure 
11,602,000 below our 1942 production, and 
over 400,000 bushels below our 1941 produc- 
tion. The Nation cannot afford to take such 
chances. The farmers who are asked to in- 
crease or even maintain flax production are, 
however, taking broad chances as shown by 
the historic variations in yields. I, therefore, 
find myself solidly behind those who cham- 
pion the idea that all the people must share 
these chances for this is truly a people’s war. 
The linseed-oil casks of the Nation must be 
kept filled; if you have ever been near a ship, 
you realize that the paint brush is in constant 
use. To keep the oil casks filled all those 
instrumentalities of government designed to 
take the chances out of the production of 
the flax crop must be used—these include 
the saving and making available of seed of 
the most disease-resisting varieties, parity 
price, and crop insurance for flax. 
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Flazseed 
[In thousands of bushels} 
Production 
22 1937-41 
1987 1938 1939 1940 1941 average 
42 44 121 182 144 107 
4,077 4, 756 12, 230 16, 695 14, 858 10, 523 
92 146 1,000 2, 587 3, 438 1,453 
North Dakots 1, 548 1,370 1, 930 3, 672 4, 576 2, 619 
South Dakota. 228 382 1,296 1,960 210 1,215 
ansas 331 377 735 1,314 1, 144 730 
Montana... 43 160 400 770 888 452 
Californ 5 660 684 1. 728 2,814 3, 267 1,831 
All other 68 233 712 892 960 573 
United States 7, 089 8. 152 20, 152 30, 886 81, 485 19, 553 
United States net imports. 17, 861 18, 744 13, 212 11, 198 21, 122 16, 427 
United States crushing-.. 25, 870 25, 569 30, 928 36, 645 51, 100 33, 870 
Avi farm price 81. 87 $1. 59 81. 46 81.42 $1. 72 81. 61 
Parity price IS, $2. 26 $2.15 $2.11 $2.13 $2.26 $2.18 
Farm price is of parity, percent 83 74 69 67 76 74 


Sources: A. M. 8. Crop Reports and Bureau ol Agricultural Economics. Prepared in Economie Research 
Section, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Sept. 15, 1912. 


Meat-Packing Industry Imperiled Through 
Failure of Government Departments To 
Obey Mandates of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr. ELSTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, if 
the Office of Price Administration and 
the Department of Agriculture had delib- 
erately conspired to wreck the meat- 
packing industry of this Nation, they 
could not have done a better job than is 
now being accomplished under their pol- 
icies and regulations. Time and again 
the gravity of the situation has been 

pointed out, but the only answer has 
been more delays and excuses, and addi- 
tional rules. orders. and regulations. 

I doubt that we have ever witnessed a 
more striking example of bureaucratic 
inefficiency. It may be comparable in a 
measure to the program set up for the 
canning industry. Certainly it is more 
serious than the recent bread-slicing 
fiasco. We are faced with a dangerous 
shortage of meat, although the Nation 
possesses perhaps the greatest supply of 
cattle in its history and more than 

enough hogs to satisfy all needs. Ever 
since the Office of Price Administration 
placed ceilings upon retail meat prices 
but refused to place a ceiling upon live- 
stock, meat processors have been com- 
pelled to operate at a loss. In a report 
filed recently by the Committee on Small 
Business of the House the startling state- 
ment is made that at the present time 
packers are losing on hogs from $2 to $4 
per head slaughtered and on beef from 
57 cents to $3.75 per head, depending 


upon quality. In the March 6 issue of 
the National Provisioner, which has been 
the leading publication of the meat- 
packing and allied industries since 1891, 
it is reported that for the preceding week 
the average loss of all packers, large and 
small, was as follows: $2.44 on hogs 
weighing 180 to 220 pounds; $2.57 on 
those weighing 220 to 240 pounds, and $3 
on those weighing 240 to 270 pounds. 
This represented an increased loss of al- 
most 10 percent in 1 week. The loss on 
beef has also considerably increased 
since the Committee on Small Business 
announced the losses quoted in its re- 
port. Under a policy which has created 
these conditions, black-market opera- 
tions were inevitable, just as inevitable 
as the closing of packing plants if relief 
is not forthcoming without further delay. 
That you might have some idea of the 
extent of the damage already done I 
would call your attention to the fact that 
a representative of labor testified before 
the Committee on Small Business that 
because of the bad price situation pack- 
ers in the Cincinnati area have reduced 
employment to only 28 to 30 hours per 
week although packers have by contract 
guaranteed 35 hours per week. At least 
4,000 persons in the Cincinnati area alone 
are employed in the packing industry. 
The normal volume of business in some 
instances has been cut as much as 75 
percent—and this at a time when there is 
an increased demand because of the huge 
requirements of our armed forces and 
lend-lease. In this connection I desire 
to point out that the ceiling prices which 
have been fixed by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration for processed meats apply 
not only to purchases by the civilian 
population but to purchases by the Gov- 
ernment itself. On this phase of the sub- 
ject the Committee on Small Business 
was particularly critical. Based upon 
testimony presented to it by representa- 
tives of both the Government and in- 
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dustry, that committee reached the con- 
clusion that “the maintenance by Gov- 
ernment edict of below cost prices on 
products which the packer must supply 
on compulsory Government orders is un- 
American and cannot be too severely 
condemned.” A distressed packer from 
Cincinnati sums up the whole situation 
in these words: 

What a paradoxical situation—production 
vitally needed by the Government being de- 
stroyed by an agency of the Government. 


As a further indication of how serious 
the matter is becoming, I would call your 
attention to the fact that during recent 
weeks all federally inspected packers 
have received set-aside orders requiring 
them to allocate and give priority to the 
Army, Navy, and lease-lend of a certain 
part of their output. These orders, 
which are already running as high as 40 
percent, will necessarily increase as pro- 
duction decreases and packing plants go 
out of business. But that apparently 
makes no difference to the Food Admin- 
istrator, who refuses to place a ceiling 
upon livestock even after the Price Ad- 
ministrator has recommended it. 

If you think, Mr. Speaker, that the 
dismal outlook for this great industry is 
confined to those whose business is being 
jeopardized by bureaucratic decree, I 
would suggest that you examine the tes- 
timony presented to this committee by 
representatives of the Office of Price 
Administration itself. The price execu- 
tive in the Food Division of the Office of 
Price Administration, when interrogated 
about the number of meat packers who 
may be forced out of business under ex- 
isting regulations, said that he could not 
give an accurate estimate. He guessed, 
however, that the number would be 
somewhere between 20 and 40 percent, 
Think of it. On the one hand the Food 
Administrator, who is also the Secretary 
of Agriculture, is telling the farmers 
they must increase production 30 per- 
cent over last year, while another bu- 
reau head is guessing that the policies of 
his department and those of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may force as many 
as 40 percent of the meat-packing houses 
of the country out of business, Shades 
of the little pigs destroyed and every 
third row of ground plowed under. Ap- 
parently the bureaucrats are unmoved 
in their idealistic planning and devotion 
to socialistic experiments even by the 
war itself. 

If the bureaus responsible for these 
deplorable conditions were merely guilty 
of negligence, incompetence, or bun- 
gling, it would be bad enough. But they 
have gone further than that. They have 
defied, or at least ignored, the expressed 
intent of Congress. The Price Control 
Act of 1942 was amended on October 2, 
1942, to provide “that in the fixing of 
maximum prices on products resulting 
from the processing of agricultural com- 
modities, including livestock, a general 
fair and equitable margin shall be al- 
lowed for such processing.” In enact- 
ing this provision Congress, in more ex- 
plicit language than is usually employed 
in general legislation, made it manda- 
tory that processors of agricultural com- 
modities, including livestock, be allowed 
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an equitable. margin of profit. Yet the 
Office of Price Administration has ig- 
nored this provision of the law and is 
continuing to ignore it. Had this law 
been obeyed we would not be faced today 
with a loss of possibly 40 percent of our 
meat-packing plants, we would not be 
faced with black-market operations, and 
we would not be faced with a serious 
shortage of meat. 

But that is not the only respect in 
which the plain mandate of Congress 
has been ignored. You will recall that 
Congress passed an act known as the 
Small War Plants Corporation Act, 
which act established a legislative pol- 
icy designed to protect the small busi- 
ness concerns of the Nation. The Small 
War Plants Act has been recognized by 
the Army and Navy. It has been rec- 
ognized by the Maritime Commission 
and by various other procurement agen- 
cies of the Government, but not by the 
crystal gazers of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the Department of Ag- 
riculture. These latter departments 
cannot help but know that the smaller 
plants will necessarily be the first vic- 
tims of their bungling policies, yet they 
stubbornly refuse to do anything about 
it. This, I submit, is contrary to the 
expressed wishes of Congress and a clear 
violation of the Small War Plants Act. 

In enacting the Price Control Act Con- 
gress endeavored to place every safe- 
guard against unreasonable price regu- 
lations. Among other things we provid- 
ed for the creation of an emergency court 
of appeals and for a review of rulings and 
decisions of the Price Administrator. Al- 
though provision is made in that act for 
the filing of appeals in this court within 
30 days after a decision of the Adminis- 
trator, testimony presented to the Special 
Committee on Small Business was to the 
effect that such appeals have been de- 
nied, or at least seriously delayed, by the 
Office of Price Administration by con- 
stantly asking petitioners to furnish ad- 
ditional information. In one case in- 
formation dating back 5 years was de- 
manded. Compliance with such order 
would necessarily involve considerable 
delay and expense. To date only 22 cases 
have reached that court although the 
court was set up immediately after the 
passage of the first Price Control Act, 
which was approved in January 1942. 

Let me direct your attention to still 
another violation of the expressed man- 
date of Congress. When the Price Con- 
trol Act was passed it contained a provi- 
sion in title I, section 2, providing that 
the Administrator shall— 

Appoint an industry advisory committee, or 
committees, either national or regional or 
both, consisting of such number of repre- 
sentatives of the Industry as made be neces- 
sary in order to constitute a committee truly 
representative of the industry, or of the in- 
dustry in such region, as the case may be. 


And the said section further provides 
that 

The Administrator shall from time to time, 
at the request of the committee, advise and 
consult with the committee with respect to 
the regulation or order, and with respect to 
the form thereof, and classification, differ - 
entiations, and adjustments therein. 
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This particular violation of the law is 
referred to in the joint statement and 
resolution of the Senate House Commit- 
tees on Small Business, dated March 10, 
1943. These committees declared the 
failure of the Price Administrator to dis- 
charge the powers vested in him by Con- 
gress to be one of the factors which is 
threatening to put the meat packers out 
of business and disrupt the distribution 
of meat and meat products for essential 
civilian needs. In the House committee 
report of February 23, 1943, contained in 
the Appendix of the Recorp on page 
A943, it is pointed out that the Office 
of Price Administration and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture have adequate leg- 
islative authority to correct the mal- 
adjustment and injustice now in the 
meat industry, but that they have not 
worked in close cooperation and have 
differed on important questions of pol- 
icy. In the language of the committee: 

There is as between the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture a regrettable lack of joint effort. 


The Small Business Committee of the 
House is to be commended for its efforts 
to fix responsibility for the shortage of 
meat in the country and for the chaotic 
conditions existing in the meat-packing 
industry. Before arriving at any conclu- 
sions this committee conducted exten- 
sive hearings at which all interested 
persons, including representatives of the 
Office of Price Administration, were 
given an opportunity to be heard. The 
report of the committee, as well as the 
resolution of the joint Senate and House 
committees, constitute an indictment of 
the Office of Price Administration and 
the Secretary of Agriculture for their 
failure to correct a condition “which has 
already brought independent processors, 
packers, wholesalers of meat and meat 
products to the brink of ruin.” Failure 
to conform to the expressed mandate of 
Congress is particularly condemned. 

Price Administrator Prentiss Brown, I 
am convinced, is making every effort to 
bring order out of chaos. The person- 
nel of the Office of Price Administration 
was not of his choosing, and his author- 
ity over the meat situation is still sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Mr. Brown has indicated 
a willingness to fix ceiling prices on hogs 
as a step toward a solution of the prob- 
lem, but so far the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has refused to concur. Thus the 
packer of meats and the wholesaler and 
retail dealer find themselves enmeshed in 
governmental red tape and confusion 
without parallel in bureaucratic govern- 
ment and getting nowhere. The pres- 
ent Price Administrator has stated that 
he wants more men in the merchandis- 
ing field who will be able to run the Office 
of Price Administration as a large and 
successful business undertaking. Mr. 
Brown says the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has relied too much on crack- 
down psychology instead of the public 
willingness to cooperate. These are 
hopeful signs and certainly steps in the 
right direction. But still there is no 
single authority, which I submit, is es- 
sential before lasting results can be 
hoped for. 
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Quite obviously the whole problem will 
not be solved by placing a ceiling on live- 
stock alone, for this may result in a loss 
to the livestock dealer or to the farmer, 
An adjustment all along the line from 
producer to retailer may be necessary. 
If so, it should be made without delay. 
A fair margin of profit to packers and 
producers will not only eliminate black- 
market operations, but should assure a 
reasonably adequate supply of meat to 
the armed forces, our allies, and the 
civilian population. Congress has pro- 
vided the legislation and ample time has 
elapsed for results. The Price Control 
Act was approved on January 30, 1942, 
and was amended on October 2, 1942, but 
the Office of Price Administration and 
the Secretary of Agriculture have per- 
mitted the most serious problem the 
meat-packing industry has ever faced to 
remain unsolved. The law does not re- 
quire further amendment. It needs only 
to be obeyed by those who have been en- 
trusted with its enforcement, however. 
much this course may clash with Uto- 
pian dreams, or be foreign to bureau- 
cratic imagination. 


Post-War Commercial Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. C. FREDERICK PRACHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18. 1943 


Mr. PRACHT. Mr. Speaker, dis- 
patches from England indicate a grow- 
ing demand for pressure upon the Amer- 
ican Government to negotiate a treaty 
with Great Britain allocating “spheres 
of influence” within which commercial 
air lines of the respective countries may 
operate in post-war aviation. It appears 
that American air supremacy in South 
America, in the Pacific, and other parts 
of the world has seriously concerned 
British industrial and commercial mag- 
nates respecting their ability successfully 
to compete with our commercial air lines, 

Such a compact or treaty is unthink- 
able to the American spirit of individual 
freedom. If American planes are wel- 
come to the British when flying in all 
parts of the world in military endeavor, 
there can be no ethical or logical objec- 
tion to their flying in times of peace. 
Throughout its 167 years of independent 
existence the United States of America 
has steadfastly held to the doctrine of 
the freedom of the seas; it should now 
as firmly adhere to the corollary prin- 
ciple of freedom of the air insofar as it 
is consistent with American sovereignty. 
What American sailors and soldiers died 
to maintain should not casually be relin- 
quished and relegated to the “limbo” of 
lost causes by the idealistic philosophy 
of outsmarted diplomats who may be 
anxious to be generous before they are 
just. The pen is mightier than the sword 
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only when it is wielded to defend, pro- 
tect, and maintain the American con- 
stitutional theory of individual freedom. 

Furthermore, such an allocation of 
“spheres of influence” reminiscent of 
gangsters’ agreements not to “muscle in,” 
would be a gross unfairness to all the 
peoples of the world in that, they would 
be precluded, by treaty to which they 
are not a party, from the freedom of 
contracting and doing business with 
whom they will. Let our spirit of Amer- 
ican resolution be an international anti- 
trust law, permitting all people of all 
nations to do business with him who 
offers the best terms and the most value. 

Since the world’s first commandos 
crossed the Delaware under General 
Washington in 1776 the flame of Amer- 
ican liberty has been kept aglow by the 
firm conviction that all men 
are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit 
of Happiness.” To partition the world 
into “spheres of influence” would be a 
denial of such rights to others. That 
competition, which is the life of trade is 
the privilege of all to enjoy. 

Never before has such a sweeping pro- 
posal been made, There was no such 
treaty made when but a few years ago 
American industry expressed serious 
concern over its lack of control of avail- 
able rubber and tin, largely controlled 
by British interests. Let it, then, not 
Seriously be considered now or in the 
future. May it never be said that an 
American airplane, product of American 
inventive genius, shall not be permitted 
to fly to a destination willing to receive it. 

In peace, as in war, let the victory go 
to him who “gets there firstest with the 
mostest.” American aviation is unafraid 
in war and it is unafraid in peace, 


Anniversary of the Evacuation of Boston 
and St. Patrick’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1943 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a speech I made at the 
ceremonies held at Dorchester Heights, 
South Boston, Mass., on March 17, 1943, 
in celebration of the one hundred and 
sixty-seventh anniversary of the evacua- 
tion of the British from Boston, com- 
memorated annually on St. Patrick’s 
Day: 

Fellow Americans, it is a great honor and 
privilege for me to be invited to speak on 
this hallowed ground from which George 
Washington and his patriotic army of vol- 
unteers forced the British to evacuate the 
city of Boston 167 years ago. This was the 
first great British defeat. It was the begin- 
ning of the establishment of America as a 
free and independent Nation. 

We are now engaged in another war to 
guarantee the liberties and freedom we won 
in the Revolutionary War. Events that oc- 


curred at Concord, Lexington, Bunker Hill, 
and Dorchester Helghts were the foundation- 
stones of American liberty. The very mem- 
ories of such men as Otis, Quincy and Han- 
cock, Samuel and John Adams, Paul Revere, 
Prescott and Warren, and all the glorious 
company of Massachusetts patriots will live 
forever and animate oncoming generations 
of Americans to preserve those liberties 
banded down by them to a free people. 

Our country will survive just so long as 
we stand steadfast for.those principles of 
freedom and constitutional government as 
a monument to the patriotism of our fore- 
fathers. 

My direct ancestors on my father's side of 
the Fish family landed in Massachusetts 
over 300 years ago, and in 1637 founded Sand- 
wich, the first town on Cape Cod. My mother 
was a direct descendant of Rev. Thomas 
Hooker who founded Hartford, and my wife 
is a direct descendant of Deacon Samuel 
Chapin who founded Springfield, Mass. I 
spent 10 years of my early life in schools 
and colleges in Massachusetts, and am, there- 
fore, not an entire stranger to its traditions 
and historical background. 

I am glad to concede everything that has 
been written by the eminent historians about 
the glorious contributions of Boston and 
Massachusetts in the Revolutionary War, pro- 
vided that it is likewise admitted that New 
York also participated in and did her share 
toward winning that war. There is no use de- 
bating whether Faneuil Hall at Boston, Inde- 
pendence Hall at Philadelphia, or Washing- 
ton’s headquarters at Newburgh had the best 
claim to being the cradle of the Republic. 
All three played important parts in the his- 
tory of our country, 

Massachusetts has a right to be proud of the 
heroism of her sons and the wisdom of her 
revolutionary ancestors. We need hundreds 
of Paul Reveres today to go forth throughout 
the Nation and arouse the American people 
against the activities of radical groups who 
seek to destroy our free institutions and erect 
a government based on foreign ideologies and 
dictatorship, There can be no compromise 
between Americanism and communism, or its 
twin sisters of the right—nazi-ism and fasc- 
ism. There is more to fear, now that we have 
surrounded the Nazis and Japs, from our 
enemies from within. 

False foreign ideologies have sprung up in 
our country that seriously threaten the very 
existence of our American form of govern- 
ment, religion, and way of life. St. Patrick 
drove the snakes out of Ireland; I wish we 
could produce another St. Patrick to run the 
snakes, or modern termites, who are gnawing 
at the foundations of the Republic, out of 
America. I am in favor of the deportation, 
now, and after the war, of all alien Nazi, 
Fascist, or Communist agitators, and giving 
their jobs to loyal American citizens, 

Americans of Irish blood played an im- 
portant part in winning the Revolutionary 
War: Commodore John Barry, father of our 
infant Navy which served with such gallantry 
against the might of the British Fleet; Gen- 
eral Montgomery, who was killed leading his 
men at Quebec; General Sullivan, who con- 
quered the Iroquois and freed western New 
York; and General Knox, a member of the 
Boston Irish Charitable Society, who brought 
the guns in midwinter from Fort Ticonderoga 
in New York to place on Dorchester Heights, 
The troops of Mad Anthony Wayne were 
largely of Irish stock and won victory after 
victory wherever the fighting was hardest. 

In peace or war Americans of Irish orlgin 
have been loyal, patriotic citizens. They are 
industrious, hard-working Americans in time 
of peace and courageous hard-fighting 
soldiers in time of war. In every walk of 
life men of Irish blood are prominent in 
America, not only as soldiers but as states- 
men, lawyers, and in business. 

We are now engaged in a great war which 
calls for all-out effort, service, and sacrifice 
in order to win the war at the earliest possible 
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moment and with the least casualties. The 
Congress, representing the will of the Ameri- 
can people, is in favor of all necessary war 
measures regardless of party affiliations. No 
President has ever had such complete sup- 
port from the opposition party as has been 
given by the minority Members of Congress 
since war was declared. 

That does not mean that all American 
people should not express their views openly 
on both domestic and international issues, the 
conduct of the war, and the peace terms 
afterward. 

Whispered criticism of the administration 
is not desirable. We still live in a free coun- 
try and have a constitutional right to free 
speech and free inquiry. We have a funda- 
mental right to openly criticize the usurpa- 
tion of legislative functions by the bureau- 
cratic agencies honeycombed with bureau- 
quacks,” lame ducks,” and “fellow travelers,” 
and by personal edicts issued in defiance of 
the Congress and the Constitution. We have 
a right and a duty to prevent by every means 
in our power the march to collectivism, 
socialism, communism, and totalitarianism. 

We also have a right to ask, What are our 
own war and peace aims, and those of our 
allies, the British Empire and Soviet Russia? 

I admire the British and Soviet Govern- 
ments because they always put their own in- 
terests first. The British Prime Minister puts 
the British Empire first, and Stalin places the 
Soviet Socialist Republics uppermost. How- 
ever, in America we have Anglophiles and 
Communists who insist on putting the in- 
terests of foreign nations ahead of our own. 
The time has come for us to place the inter- 
ests of America first, last, and all the time. 
That is the only yardstick I know—what is 
best for America and the American people. 

I do not believe in secret diplomacy or 
sneaking in the back door at the peace con- 
ference and being called Uncle Shylock. I 
am in favor of openly asking the British Gov- 
ernment, as part of reciprocal lend-lease, for 
outright possession of all the islands from 
Bermuda to South America for use as strategic 
air and naval bases for our own national de- 
fense. These islands are of no real value or of 
military or naval importance to Great Britain, 
but they are essential to our security and pro- 
tection. We do not expect to get back any 
money under the lend-lease after the war, 
but we should expect to obtain these bases 
permanently. We are not a 99-year country, 
but are only in the morning of our glorious 
destiny, if we would look after our own in- 
terests as well as Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia protect theirs. 

We have already learned one lesson from 
this war as the result of the. victories at 
Midway and the Bismarck Sea—that land- 
based airplanes can destroy enemy fleets be- 
fore they can land troops. It must be ap- 
parent to all fair-minded people that these 
foreign-owned islands off our eastern coast 
8 necessary for our own safety and protec- 
tion. 

I offer the following three-point program 
to expedite winning the war: 

1, The creation of a supreme war council 
composed of the United States, Great 
Britain, Soviet Russia, and China, with equal 
rights for all. 

2. The immediate extension of more aid 
to China, particularly airplanes. 

I believe thousands of airplanes could be 
flown by Chinese pilots from Alaska to 
Siberia and thence to China. We have given 
more than a billion and a quarter dollars’ 
worth of war supplies to Soviet Russia under 
lend-lease aid. I think we have a right to 
ask permission to fly these planes across 
Siberia to China. 

If the Chinese had 2,000 planes, or one- 
third of our production for one month, they 
could change from the defensive to the 
offensive and bomb Japan. 

3. General MacArthur should be placed in 
supreme command of all of cur armed 
forces in the far Pacific, and given full au- 
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thority and power to concentrate on a 
major offensive to carry the war to Japan. 
Up to now we have been fighting on jungle 
islands on the fringe of the Japanese Empire, 
3,000 miles from Tokyo. At the present rate 
of island-hopping, the war may go on for 


years. 

I am opposed to the mobilization and con- 
scription of American women, except in the 
extreme case of actual danger of invasion, 
of which there is none at the present time. 
I see no reason or need of following the pat- 
tern of the Nazis or Communists in regi- 
menting the daily lives of American women. 

I do not know the war or peace aims of 
the British or Russians, but I am opposed to 
a fifth partition of Poland. The origin of 
World War No. 2 was to stop Nazi aggression 
on Poland, and to guarantee her territorial 
integrity; what a tragedy it would be if a part 
of Poland is surrendered to Communist ag- 
gression after the war. 

I have always believed in international co- 
operation for the preservation of world peace. 
Our common objective is to win the war and 
to win a just and lasting peace afterwards. 
This war will have been fought in vain and 
the lives of our sons sacrificed in vain if we 
do not lay the foundations for a just peace 
that will endure for at least a hundred years. 

If I have incurred the enmity of the Com- 
munists or those who maintain foreign ideol- 
ogies in this country, I could ask for no bet- 
ter testimonial of my love for American in- 
stitutions. If they were to speak well of me, 
I should be compelled to exclaim like one of 
old: “What bad thing have I done, that such 
men praise me?” If I had my way, I would 
provide free transportation for all alien 
Nazis, Fascists, and Communists to return 
to their native lands, and remain there and 
not plague us with their attacks upon our 
free institutions and our representative and 
constitutional form of government. 


Address by Senator Walsh at Banquet of 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr, OYMAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wats], whose long and honorable pub- 
lic career has reflected great honor upon 
Americans of Irish descent, delivered a 
notable address on Wednesday evening 
last at the annual banquet of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick here in Washington. 
The address should be made a matter of 
public record, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To many of us, who have seen other days, 
there is a tinge of regret in connection with 
present-day celebrations of “The day we 
celebrate.” One who has witnessed, as I 
have, these celebrations during the years 
when the participants were the first and sec- 
ond generations of Irish-Americans, notes 
the absence of the deep emotions that were 
inherent in those earlier anniversaries. The 
celebrations to which I refer were char- 
acterized by outbursts of real Irish en- 


thusiasm and were the annual occasion for 
publicly recalling not only one’s pride in the 
race and its accomplishments, but the per- 
sonal link of attachment to and personal 
memories of the old land that passing time 
has considerably weakened. 

I can readily recall the days of my youth 
when practically every city or town in New 
England as well as elsewhere had its reli- 
gious services, its parade and its musical and 
oratorical exercises on St. Patrick’s Day. I 
witnessed, year after year, halls crowded to 
the doors with men and women of the first 
generation of Irish immigrants and their 
children, deeply moved as they listened in 
rapture to the music of their fatherland and 
as they heard retold the struggle of the race 
through the Jong, dreary winters while 
watching and praying for the springtime that 
never came. I have seen vast audiences 
moved to tears as they recalled the sufferings, 
hardships, trials, and tribulations of the race. 
St. Patrick’s Day awakened not only their 
racial pride, but also aroused a real sense of 
loneliness. There is no grief so poignant, 
that crushes the human heart like lone- 
someness. It is one of the most grim and 
harro to bear—the long, lonely 
vigils of mothers, wives, and loved ones for 
those who are absent fighting for their coun- 
try. It is being borne im silence and with 
patriotic resignation in every home in Amer- 
ica today. 

I will not attempt tonight to unfold the 
long historic story that has made this day 
so dear to the Irish people. It has been said 
that the history of Ireland is a drama of 7 
acts; every act a century and every scene a 
tragedy. We would like to forget it—the 
story of woe, want, poverty, and enslavement. 
If the world would understand the progress 
of the race, the qualities that have made the 
men and women of Irish blood what they 
are and what their contribution to human 
welfare has been, the past could not be oblit- 
erated. It is the qualities that have been 
molded and fashioned through tears, sweat 
and blood, famine and privation that have 
largely contributed to the sturdy character 
of the race. That the race survived is one 
of the miracles of the ages. The fact that in 
spite of suppressions, her exiled children have 
reached commanding positions throughout 
the world today, is indicative of the courage 
and indomitable perseverance of the race and 
its capacity to suffer and sacrifice for spiritual 
and democratic ideals. 

Therefore, on this, the day we celebrate, 
we pay tribute to the men and women who 
have won for us the qualities of heart and 
mind and soul, that have made our existence 
and our position of influence in the world 
possible—the Saints, the scholars, the impov- 
erished men and women, who, while cnduring 
forced illiteracy, were denied the opportunity 
to worship God, to possess a home and to 
breathe the inalienable rights of “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Tonight, in particular, I want to recall 
and pay tribute to the Irish exiles who came 
to America in such large numbers during 
the famine days of the middle of the last 
century. Between 1848 and 1852, 250.000 
Irish families were evicted, and between 
these years 750,000 were killed with famine, 
and 1,250,000 Irish souls were sent, exiles, 
from their native land. 

How shall I describe those exiles? 


“He was born in a land which no longer was 


his, 

He toiled for a landlord whose face he 
never saw, 

In the midst of plenty, his children ate the 
bread of poverty.” 

Hearing of a land across the sea where 
they and their children might find an op- 
portunity to live in freedom, thither they 
came bearing within their breasts “the deep, 
unutterable woe“ which none save exiles 
feel. 
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Trish-Americans have many reasons to love 
America. We should love her not merely 
because she has been a beacor light of hope 
and opportunity to mankind everywhere, 
but especially because she gave welcome and 
innumerable opportunities to our emigrant 
ancestors when there was nothing for them 
to live for in the land of their birth except 
starvation and death. What did they bring 
with them to America—John Boyle O'Reilly 
has given the answer: 


“No treason we bring from Erin—nor bring 
we shame nor guilt! 
The sword we hold may be broken, but we 
have not dropped the hilt! 
But the hearts we bring for freedom are 
washed in the surge of tears, 
And we claim our right by a people’s fight 
outliving a thousand years. 


“Oh, willing hands to toil; 

Strong natures tuned to the harvest song 
and bound to the kindly soil; 

Bold pioneers for the wilderness, defenders 
in the fleld 

The sons of a race of soldier. who never 
learned to yield.” 


Into the lowliest and humblest walks of 
life they entered, Their heartstrings throb- 
bing with the grief of a sensitive race, they 
toiled unceasingly, established homes, built 
churches, and made tremendous sacrifices to 
give their children the education—civie and 
religious—denied themselves. Well they 
knew that no race could exert an influence 
in contributing to the progress and welfare 
of the human family unless they produced, 
trained, educated, courageous men and 
women to fight for the preservation of those 
rights and privileges that America generously 
gave them and which were denied mankind 
in nearly every other part of the world. In 
one generation these exiled emigrants sent 
into the professions, into the schoolrooms, 
into the commercial, public, and religious life 
oi America their sons and daughters, who 
from that day to this have made, and are 
continuing to make, a strong, powerful, and 
patriotic contribution to American life. The 
bones of the children of these exiles are on 
every battlefield of the Republic; their names 
are written into its history with their sweat 
and their blood; their loyalty and their honor 
are incontestable. 

What shall I say of the Irish exiled women? 
The contribution by the women of the Irish 
race is one of the most glorious pages in Irish 
history. I have seen in my own day thou- 
sands of Irish-American youth: whose higher 
education has been made possible only by the 
toil of their Irish mothers and sisters over the 
machines of the cotton mills of New England. 
The bent backs and gnarled fingers that I 
have witnessed at the mill gates of New Eng- 
land are silent testimonials of the undying 
devotion of the Irish women to their homes 
and their loved ones. Yes; it was largely the 
contribution made by the Irish exiled mothers 
throughout every section of America that 
opened the way, made the opportunity, and 
gave the inspiration by which their sons and 
daughters have since risen from poverty and 
misery to a position so commanding that it 
would seem almost inconceivabie. Fitting it 
is that on this, the day we celebrate, we pay 
a loving tribute to those who were the pio- 
neers in opening up the trails that have led 
to our present position in American life. 

There are two priceless heritages that our 
ancestors brought to America in thei- empty 
hands which we must cherish and preserve at 
any cost. We shall be unworthy of the in- 
heritance of our forbears unless we expand 
and improve what has been bequeathed to 
us. The first is the gift of religion. This 
was their first consolation; their strength 
and their discipline. In every avenue of 
their life, their labors, their hopes, their du- 
ties, and their enjoyments, their religion en- 
couraged and consoled them. When all else 
was lost, the Irish clung to and preserved 
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their reverence for and their worship of the 
Supreme Being. Their gifts to us and to the 
New World were spiritual rather than mate- 
rial. The Irish people are a deeply religious 
pecple, not only the Irish Catholic, but the 
Trish Presbyterian and the Irish Episcopalian, 

Next to their love of and explicit trust in 
the Supreme Being was their unyielding de- 
votion to freedom, their unshaken confidence 
in democratic institutions and their hatred 
of the class, caste, and often tyrannical aris- 
tocratic governments of the Old World. They 
developed a hatred for tyranny that per- 
meated every fiber of their being. 

There never has been a blow struck in the 
cause of liberty or in behalf of human rights 
throughout the world that was not strength- 
ened by Irish valor and sacrifice. A people 
who have furnished so many defenders of 
faith, justice, and liberty can never coun- 
tenance intolerance or persecution. 

To anyone who knows the history of Ire- 
land, it is not difficult to understand the 
caution with which the people of Irish blood 
approach the consideration of any world- 
wide proposals that would maintain the 
status quo or the territorial domination of 
subject peoples by the use of force. 

The inalienable rights that our American 
founders proclaimed in the Declaration of 
Independence have no more devoted or loyal 
supporters than the men and women of the 
Irish race Their deep sense of national jus- 
tice has led them to cherish the institutions 
of this Republic not one iota less than their 
religious sanctuaries. 

Let us preserve in this land of material 
plenty these two precious heritages, these 
two most consoling and beneficient influences 
in the progress of mankind—religion and 
freedom. To the preservation and defense 
of these, we pledge “our fortunes and our 
lives and our sacred honor” on this, the day 
we celebrate. 


A Free Austria 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at the Diplomat Hotel 
in New York City on March 10, last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My dear Austrian friends, with pleasure 
and gratitude I accept the invitation to 
speak to you on this day of mourning re- 
membrance which is at the same time a day 
of brightest hope for victory and liberation. 
I am speaking to you not only as a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, but as an 
American of Austrian descent. I am glad 
to tell you that you have many friends in 
the American Congress who have deep sym- 
pathy for this brave little country. 


First, let me tell you how we Americans 
felt and feel about that dark and cruel event 
5 years ago, whose fifth anniversary we are 
commemorating today. On that unhappy 
March 11, 1938, vast columns of the German 
panzerwaffe began to rumble into Austria. 
It was that very day that the second World 
War started. 


Four years of bravest resistance—no other 
European country has stood that pressure 
for such a long time—had come to an end. 
The 4 years of terror inspired by Hitler’s 
fifth column still could not conquer Aus- 
trla's 6,000,000 people. So Hitler's 60,000,000 
Reich marched into Austria, after the ap- 
peasers had given them the green light. 

What a dark moment for Europe's history! 
What a terrible price the world had to pay 
for it! 

This was not merely a military conquest. 
Like a hungry spider the Third Reich began 
to sap the blood and wealth of that small, 
rich country. Goebbels’ propaganda agency 
tried to tell the world that Austria had no 
economic resources, but the rich booty they 
carried away is proof of what the Nazis 
found there. 

You may well ask what remained of old 
Austria after a few weeks. Very little, in- 
deed. In a few days there were no shoes 
or linen, clothes or silk, furs or soap any 
more. The gigantic, systematic plundering 
of the country was under way. With tears 
in their eyes and helpless rage in their 
hearts the Austrians watched the millions 
in gold from the Austrian State Bank and 
historic and invaluable art treasures of the 
Viennese museums carried away to Berlin. 

Within a few hours after the military oc- 
cupation, the wild terror started. With the 
German panzerwaffe came Himmler's storm- 
troopers to do their bloody work. 

It was in the month of March 1938 that 
the so-called Austrian action began. Within 
5 months, more than 24,000 men were sent 
to the concentration camps. Penitentiaries 
and police jails became crowded with 80,000 
men and 17,000 women prisoners. 

Discontent grew apace. By the month of 
May a diversion of hatreds was imperative 
and 6,000 Viennese Jews were sent to con- 
centration camps. 

In November 1938 the secret police issued 
orders to start the spontaneous persecution 
of the Jews. In Vienna alone 300 Jews were 
killed and 60,000 jailed. Some 18,000 of the 
latte: were sent to the camps of Buchen- 
walde, Dachau, and Oranienburg. In the 
next few days, 1,500 Jews died as a result of 
maltreatments. Jewish stores were awarded 
to the disgruntled Nazis. The worst thief 
was the secret police who systematically 
plundered homes under the guise of search- 
ing. 

In the first year of Hitler’s rule some 13,000 
Austrians were killed, some 4,000 of these 
perished in camps during the first week fol- 
lowing the Nazi invasion. More than 2,000 
were shot. 

Hitler knew what the real feeling of the 
Austrians was toward him. Hitler especially 
hated Austria because she had sized him up 
and refused to submit to this paperhanger. 

Even the name of Austria was extinguished, 
but he succeeded in this only in official docu- 
ments. More than ever Austrians took pride 
in calling themselves by that name and not 
by the official designation “Ostmark,” which 
means Eastern Marches. 

Hitler feared even the power of historic 
names. The names of Upper and Lower Aus- 
tria have been changed to Upper and Lower 
Danube. Only Vienna's name has not been 
altered, for lack of Nazi courage. 

It took the Nazis only a few weeks to drive 
terror into Austrian hearts. But the people 
were so aroused that even the secret police 
felt their hatred. Prussian nazi-ism lost no 
time in coping with this problem. Organiza- 
tion has always been the strongest side. It 
promptly ordered the exchange of population. 

Tens of thousands of Viennese officials were 
transferred to Prussia in the spring of 1938, 
to be replaced by Prussians. The police were 
the first to go, followed by the postal service, 
railway employees, the ministries, and finally 
the Army. No fewer than 2,000,000 Austrians 
were thus to be cleared away according to 
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Hitler’s plans. Only the war prevented the 
execution of this scheme. , 

The general discontent had now risen to 
such a pitch that Hitler set out to extermi- 
nate political opposition in Austria. 

After Austria’s fall, Europe crumbled fast. 
Czechoslovakia was outflanked and doomed 
to be conquered. Germany got a perfect base 
for the march into Poland. Italy became the 
neighbor of Hitler’s military machine and in 
southern Austria the German panzerwaffe 
threatened the Balkans. Hungary's vast 
plains stood open to Hitler’s army and within 
a few weeks Hitler’s might extended from 
western Europe to the Black Sea. 

The war started, Hitler conquered Europe 
and while the United Nations fought for their 
very lives, Japan decided this was the right 
time to attack. So we have Pearl Harbor. 

America has taken up the cause of Austria. 
The American people have always appreciated 
the Austrian culture and know that not only 
Austrian art and science have influenced our 
way of life, but that many thousands of Aus- 
trians as pioneers in south and west of this 
continent have helped build our great Nation. 

Not only as a United States Senator, but 
also as a former Governor of North Dakota, 
I have seen what our Austrian settlers have 
done for this country. As a man of Austrian 
descent, it has been my privilege to serve my 
State as Governor at the same time that 
Governor Koehler, of Wisconsin, also of Aus- 
trian descent, was serving there. In all places 
where the Austrians have settled in our coun- 
try they have become real Americans, real 
American patriots, without forgetting their 
homeland. 

So convinced were the American people of 
the faithfulness of the Austrians that a few 
weeks after Pearl Harbor all mistrust was 
swept when the United States Government 
declared Austrian noncitizens as friendly 
aliens. 

On July 27, 1942, our Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, declared that our Government 
has never recognized the military occupation 
of Austria by the Third Reich. In this 
policy our entire Nation has concurred. 

Meanwhile the unhappy Austrians under 
Hitler's yoke are fighting a hard and deadly 
fight against the oppressors just as the 
Netherlanders, the Norwegians, and the Poles 
are resisting. Obviously the German propa- 
ganda machine tries to suppress all such 
news, yet the Austrian underground move- 
ment grew so rapidly that "Ilthough the Ger- 
man press and radio published warning after 
warning and there was execution after execu- 
tion, the news of the Austrian resistance 
continued to occupy more and more space 
in the international press. 

Today, as never before, the whole Austrian 
nation is united against Hitler. Farmers 
and laborers, and even the middle classes 
are united in this fight. 

I am firmly convinced that there are no 
party differences anywhere in the country 
between Switzerland and Hungary. The 
farmer in Tyrol and the workman in Vienna 
have only one goal—to rid the country of 
the brown plague. When the Nazi control 
of Austria breaks down there will begin one 
of the bloodiest revolutions in all of history. 

The fact that during 5 years of the cruelest 
terror, Hitler has not been able to break the 
Austrian resistance is causing the Nazis very 
grave concern right now. The war in the 
east and the expected invasion of Europe 
will make Austria a focal point in the Euro- 
pean theater of war. 

The Third Reich took over the rich raw- 
material resources of Austria, her big indus- 
tries, and the excellent railway transportation 
system. Today all troop trains to the south 
Russian front and to the Balkans, all the 
foodstuff from eastern Europe, and the oil 
from Rumania must pass through Austria. 

Austria's industry is vital to the German 
military machine because the -production in 
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western Germany is greatly reduced by the 
bombing of the American and British air 
forces. 

We Americans know how much the Aus- 
trian resistance and the Austrian sabotage 
program contributes to our own war effort, 
We also understand what the stiff Austrian 
resistance means in the saving of American 
lives. We Americans feel that we must help 
the Austrians in their fight by letting them 
know that we are fighting for their uncon- 
ditional liberation. 

In November last year the United States 
Government took the first step in that di- 
rection Our War Department created an 
Austrian Battalion within the United States 
Army. This news has been accepted jubi- 
lantly by all good Austrians and Americans 
in this country. 

Austrians fortunate enough to escape Hit- 
ler’s henchmen are glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to volunteer to fight side by side with 
our American soldiers. The Austrian bat- 
talion is a fighting symbol of Austria’s will 
to fight to the bitter end to smash Hitler. 
News of this Austrian fighting force is spread- 
ing over Europe and has seeped into Austria, 
causing Hitler increasing concern. 

We know that from the day the creation 
of the Austrian Battalion became known in 
Austria, a new hope arose there and the fight- 
ing spirit of the Austrians rose to the highest 
pitch. From that very day the news of sabo- 
tage and executions has continually in- 
creased, 


Not only shall the souls of the slaughtered _ 


people of Austria haunt Hitler but the spirit 
of the outraged living shall unite to anni- 
hilate the oppressor. 

With the help of God we shall soon see a 
liberated Austria. Strengthened as she is 
through the political and spiritual alliance 
with the United States, there shall be a 
greater, a stronger, and a happier Austria. 
Austria, the eternal heart of Europe. 


Why We Must Bomb Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “Why 
We Must Bomb Japan,” prepared by me 
over a year ago and published in the 
American Magazine for April 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY WE MUST BOMB JAPAN 

Our war in the Pacific demands a hypoder- 
mic. We can’t win it by defensive methods. 
We can't win it by conferences, letter-writing, 
or speech-making. We've got to strike, and 
strike hard. 

When I say “Let’s bomb Japan,” I say it 
with conviction backed by a 35-year acquaint- 
ance with the country and its people. 

Japan must be beaten on her home grounds. 
She must be hit, and hit hard. 

If we could drop a thousand bombs tomor- 
row on the munition factories of Tokyo and 
Osaka, we would save the lives of 50,000 
American soldiers and sailors. A few such 
bombings would paralyze the heart of indus- 
trial Japan, and the heart of Japan is the 
place we must attack. 


I was a 24-year-old college graduate when 
I went to Japan as a missionary in 1907. My 
first job was to learn the language well 
enough to preach and teach. My course of 
study was through colloquial contact with 
real people. 

In those days Japan was as free to the 
traveler as any part of the United States. 
There were no prohibited areas. As I be- 
came somewhat proficient in the conversa- 
tional vocabulary, I ventured out entirely 
on my own, among the common people—fac- 
tory workers, farmers, artisans, and the pro- 
fessional classes. 

They were all friendly and helpful, glad to 
listen to my missionary message, although 
not all of them were sympathetic with its 
teachings 

My period of residence in Japan was at a 
time when the country was laying the founda- 
tions for what has happened in the last dec- 
ade. The motivating force behind this move- 
ment was an intensive nationalistic sentiment 
and a fanciful determination to make Japan 
the greatest country in the world. 

There were universal education and uni- 
versal military service. These two objectives 
have a lot to do with Japan's present pre- 
paredness. They have been carried forward 
without hesitation for 40 years, until today 
Japan has no illiterates and no able-bodied 
men who are not trained soldiers, 

I am greatly disturbed by the American 
tendency to underestimate the Japanese, to 
think of them as an inferior race—ignorant, 
superstitious, and semicivilized. How many 
of my readers know that Japan has more elec- 
tric-light bulbs per capita than the United 
States? That its newspapers surpass ours in 
circulation, coverage, and intensity of read- 
ership? That its book stores are much big- 
ger, busier, and more numerous than ours? 
That its average citizen has more schooling 
than ours, at least in many of our States? 
That its people are tougher and more prolific 
than ours? That it has no racial problems, 
because its racial unity is complete and 
absolute? 

On the military side, I don’t like to hear 
their soldiers rated as inferior troops or infe- 
rior fighters. Japanese soldiers are tough and 
capable, and their leadership is excellent. 
One of the Japanese generals, often ridiculed 
by our news broadcasters because of his ample 
girth, is regarded by one eminent West Point- 
er as the ablest military strategist in the 
world today. 

Japanese Armies have had an intensive 
military training for 2 generations under the 
best teachers that could be found by combing 
the world. They are well equipped, by fac- 
tories that have been producing tested mate- 
rials for decades. Moreover, Japan has given 
its Army a real war approximately every 10 
years since 1894. The major part of its per- 
sonnel are veterans of real battlefields, not 
textbook soldiers. 

If anybody wants to know how clever their 
staff work is, let him take a look at what they 
did on the opening day of the war. Nowhere 
in history has any nation opened a war in- 
stantaneously and simultaneously on such a 
vast stage, extending the full width of the 
Pacific, from Pearl Harbor and Wake Island 
to the peaks and headlands of the Philippines, 
striking at the same moment in every direc- 
tion with impressive force. In all the history 
of traitorous behavior, this is the most mag- 
nificent effort, And, from the over-all mili- 
tary standpoint, it must be marked down as 
highly successful. 

Japan is filled with high confidence about 
this war. The only thing Japan dreads is 
this, that war may somehow be brought to 
her own threshold and hearthstone. She 
knows she must fight at great distances in 
order to keep her own precious little islands 
from becoming a shambles. 

Her navy, like England’s, is her first line of 
defense, and if it comes to a long war, it is 
her very lifeline, for only through ships can 
Japan hold her empire together. If we can 
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wipe out the Japanese Navy, we shall have 
won the war. But that’s a big job, and some 
people think an impossible one. 

So, in any discussion of this situation, I 
always come back to my overwhelming belief 
that the quickest and most economical way 
for us to deal with Japan is to start bombing 
her industrial centers—factories and ship- 
yards, arsenals and storehouses. Japan’s 
greatest weakness is that these are concen- 
trated in a comparatively small area, easily 
identified from the air. 

On my desk in the Senate Office Building 
is a map of Japan, drawn for me some years 
ago by a deft Chinese mapmaker. On it I 
have marked all the 63 cities and towns that 
I know personally, and I have surrounded the 
munitions centers of the island with a red 
heart—the heart which I hope we shall soon 
begin to pound with unrelenting explosives. 

Japan’s industrial cities are built along two 
great roads. These are named Hokkaido 
and Tokaido, and they make the shape of 
a reversed letter L along the backbone of 
the empire’s crooked main island. The Hok- 
kaido runs north and south, from Aomori 
on the northern tip to Tokyo at the bend of 
the big L. The oka’ io runs east and west, 
from Tokyo through Osaka and Kyoto to 
Moji, the highly fortified jumping-off place 
for Manchukuo and Korea. 

The bend of the L is the nerve, railway, 
and industrial center of Japan. All things 
meet at this Junction of the two great roads. 
Blast that center, and end the war. Blast 
that center, and the reign of the present 
noveau riche and military clique of rulers 
will end. 

It is not my province to tell how the bomb- 
ing of Japan should be done. There are 
plenty of alternatives. There are our bases 
at Dutch Harbor, in the Aleutians north of 
Japan. There are the bases which we hope 
to get from Russia on the Kamchatkan 
Peninsula. There are the Russian bases at 
Vladivostok. There are Chinese bases that 
can be used if we can get planes there. There 
are possible activities of naval carriers from 
the ocean around Japan. 

It would be magnificent if we could blast 
a path to Vladivostok through the Amori 
Straits, whose 50-mile width is not too nar- 
row for naval action. This tactic would 
divide the main island of Japan from its 
northern neighboi, and cut off valuable sup- 
plies of timber and foodstuffs. 

It would still be more magnificent if we 
could actually land on the northern island 
and establish airplane bases for continuous 
bombing of the Tokyo-Osaka area of muni- 
tion plan.s. That would be paying them 
back in their own coin. 

Study of the map emphasizes the impor- 
tance of Russia in our future plans. We 
need Russia as an ally against Japan, and Í 
hope we can get her. The war will be much 
faster and more effective if we do. 

But we needn't wait for that to blast 
Japan's war-industrial heart. Let's strike 
with all our might, as soon as we can, in the 
confident knowledge that quick and decisive 
blows here will shorten the war and be an 
economy in men and money. 


Peace After the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9). 1943 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record a very able 
address. on the subject of peace after 
the war, delivered by Hon. L. W. Hardy, 
at Bradenton, Fla., to the members of 
the Optimist Club of that city. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. President and members of the Optimist 
Club of Bradenton, I have been asked to speak 
on some phase of the war and have chosen 
the subject of peace after the war. I heard 
Gabby Knowles speak yesterday and he stated 
that, in his opinion, all of the discussion of 
peace terms now was out of order and was 
detracting from what should mainly be the 
first order of business; that is, winning the 
war. Up to a point, I agree with him, for, if 
it is to detract from the war effort, it should 
not be done. 

The war through which we are going has 
been planned by minds that are devilishly 
clever and it is hellishly brutal and cruel. I 
saw this morning a widow, who had lost her 
only son in this war, and her head was bowed 
in grief, her feet were dragging the ground. 
I have rarely, in my lifetime, seen a sight so 
sad as that. We can expect a lot more of this 
blocdy business before the war is over, for we 
have only begun to fight. For that reason, 
we should not for a moment forget sight 
of the main order of the day, which is winning 
the war. My talk today is purely an explora- 
tory talk to see if we can arrive at some in- 
telligent public opinion which would be bene- 
ficial when the war is over, and this, it seems 
to me, is beneficial so long as we do not start 
a cat-and-dog fight among ourselves, 

I am not a good guesser and do not know 
what the peace will be like when it comes. 
Hon. Henry WALLACE says that we should have 
one thing and CLARE BOOTHE LUCE says it 
should be entirely something else. Not know- 
ing what the final outcome will be, I will 
tell you what I would do, if I had it in my 
personal power to conduct the affairs of the 
Nation after peace comes. 

I would divide the program which I have 
in mind into three parts. The first part of 
the program would be to keep the United 
States strong and well armed for an indefi- 
nite period of time. As soon as the main 
fighting ends, we will be faced with disease, 
pestilence, starvation, hate, and confusion 
such as the world has never known. There 
are certain to follow the main fighting out- 
breaks in various parts of the world and the 
United States should, by all means, be suffi- 
ciently strong to exercise her full potential 
power. You consider, for a moment, the 
hates which have been developed against the 
Germans by the conquered Poles, with their 
homes and crops and fields confiscated and 
their young women captured and carried 
away into brothels behind the German lines 
for the German soldiers and thousands and 
tens of thousands shot as hostages because 
some of the community resisted. Such ruth- 
lessness and wanton cruelty are bound to 
generate hates that will last a thousand 
years. Add to this a hundredfold plus what 
persecution has been meted out to the Jews, 
and you can see readily that the cessation of 
fighting will not end the conflict. 

It seems likely to me that some form of 
conscription should be a permanent policy 
of the United States and that we should have 
a standing Army of at least a million men; 
that they should be well armed and kept 
effigient at all times from now on. I would 
Call this part of the program keeping your 
powden dry. 

In the second part of the program, I would 
expand the State Department a hundredfold, 
and where they have been spending 81, I 
would spend at least $100. I would begin at 
once a system of searching for the brightest 
young men from our colleges to go into 
consular and diplomatic work, and I would 


maintain a consul in every important place 
in all the world. 

The Germans, before the present World 
War, maintained a system by which they 
gained a great deal of information about all 
of the various countries plus a file on all of 
the prominent men. I would expand on this 
system 10 times-over so that we would have 
the essential facts about all of the nations, 
the essential facts about all of the leaders in 
the various nations, and so that we would 
know the background about every important 
problem in all the world with some one or 
more men with background and brains 
enough to know what it was all about. 

I could show you dozens of incidences 
where we and other nations have been dumb 
because we did not understand the purposes 
and plans of other nations. For years we fur- 
nished Japan with scrap iron and high-test 
gasoline to use against China, which she is 
now using against us. Premier Baldwin, of 
Great Britain, was told that Hitler was rearm- 
ing, and he brushed it aside. Chamberlain, 
who followed him, was given the same infor- 
mation, and he brushed it aside, and Cham- 
berlain apparently completely misread the 
character of Hitler and his Nazi Germans. So 
far as I am able to judge, Mr. Roosevelt and 
Joseph Stalin neither were ever fooled by 
Hitler. It is my idea that, after the war is 
over, the international problems will be vastly 
more complicated and serious than they have 
been in the past and that we will have to have 
a good deal more information about them 
and have men with brains and background to 


handle them from the heads of the Govern- 


ment down to the last consul. 

We have a shining example of good diplo- 
matic work in the case of Mexico. During the 
last war Mexico was in a critical condition 
and filled with spies and saboteurs. In recent 
years, however, we had Dwight Morrow and 
Josephus Daniels down there as Ambassadors, 
both highly intelligent men, and they have 
put an entirely new complexion on our rela- 
tions with Mexico. 

I would make globe trotters out of the State 
Department and require that every member 
spend at least 3 months of each year in trav- 
eling to gain an intelligent background of 
world affairs. I would take only the young 
men of great promise into the Department 
and I would stop the practice completely of 
dumb-cluck ambassadors for the simple rea- 
son that they had contributed a hundred 
thousand dollars to the party political pot. 
This part of the program I would call the 
spade work. 

As a matter of fact, I would add a little 
more to this spade work if I had the power. 
I would establish a department of research, in 
which the United States would vastly expand 
its research work, and all of the information 
and patents that were obtained from this, with 
the exception of information vital to national 
defense, I would exchange with the other na- 
tions of the world who maintained experi- 
Mental departments and would reciprocate 
by giving to the United States their informa- 
tion and patents. This, to my mind, seems 
to be important because it would vastly ac- 
celerate our own economic advance and 
would be a great benefit to other nations, 
especially those which have not become in- 
dustrialized. 

It seems to me certain that if China, for 
instance, was prosperous and industrialized 
then we could sell her vastly more goods 
than we do under the present set-up. 
Therefore a prosperous China is an ad- 
vantage to the United States. It also seems 
to me that if malaria could be wiped out in 
South America, thereby making the South 
American countries more healthy and pros- 
perous than they now are, it would be of 
great benefit to us here. By such a reci- 
procity, it seems to me, we could more 
quickly establish one of the “four freedoms;” 
that is, the freedom from want. 
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Now after you have kept your powder dry 
and have your spade work done, you have to 
have some over-all structure for inter- 
national affairs. You may call it the United 
States of the World, the League of Nations, 
a World Court, or name the baby anything 
you may choose, but it will be necessary to 
have it. The four great powers which will 
emerge from this war will be the United 
States, Russia, the British Empire, and 
China. Our cooperation with these nations 
should be wholehearted and steadfast, with 
the primary purpose of keeping the peace 
of the world and seeing that the mad dogs 
of the world keep it. If we are split apart 
by propaganda or by selfish motives or for 
any other reason in the years to come from 
these other three great powers the peace of 
the world will be in grave danger. 

These three steps—that is, keeping your 
powder dry, doing your spade work, and 
maintaining an international government of 
some description—are all necessary to the 
national welfare of our country. This rough 
outline, it seems to me, could well be a 
beginning in our thinking and planning for 
peace after the war. We are living in an age 
when an unscrupulous nation can move so 
quickly that a peaceful nation could be abso- 
lutely exterminated before it was ready to 
fight. For this reason, since we are the 
richest nation in the world, we would be 
the prize goose in all history if we, in the 
future, fail to keep our guard up or if we 
fail to do everything in cur power to promote 
peaceful relationships, or if we fail to help 
maintain international law and order by 
some international association of the 
nations. 


What Kind of People Are We? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9). 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article entitled What 
Kind of People Are We?” prepared by 
me and published in the True Story 
magazine for May 1942. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE ARE WE? 


Winston Churchill, in a speech which was 
heard by half the population of America, 
said, “What kind of people do they think we 
are?” 

It is a splendid phrase of scorn and defi- 
ance. But it is also a challenge, and in this 
sense it needs our deepest thought and our 
most prayerful consideration. 

What kind of people are we? And what 
kind of people are our enemies, the Japanese? 

Are we really better people, man for man, 
than they? 

This war is more than a contest in military 
skill and ability—it is a contest between two 
kinds of human beings, and two different 
ways of life. We must be sure that we 
neither overestimate ourselves nor under- 
estimate our enemy. 

We are stronger ì^ resources than Japan, 
and we have greate? manpower. But our 
superiority is not overwhelming enough to 
assure victory. We shull have to exert our- 
selves to the utmost to win. 
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Actually, Japan has the strength of the 
weak, and America has the weakness of 
strength. Our weakness is very dangerous 
and very difficult to overcome. 

If we have had any one predominant fault 
in the past, it has been to underestimate the 
Japanese. If Japan has had any one pre- 
dominant fault, it has been to overestimate 
us—and this has driven her to supreme ef- 
forts in her preparations to fight us. 

Racially, Japan has a big advantage over 
us—an advantage which gives her a complete 
and unquestioning national unity in this war. 
To achieve this national unity, Japan closed 
Ler doors to all immigration back in the days 
when the Pilgrims were landing on the shores 
of New England. They kept the doors closed 
for nearly two centuries, and during that 
period they made themselves a single racial 
unit. 

America, on the other hand, is racially com- 
plex, and while the melting-pot process is 
working the fusion has not yet taken place, 
and probably never will. Our unity in this 
war cannot be racial, like Japan’s, but will 
have to be a unity of ideals and endeavor. 

Physically, the average American is larger 
than the average Japanese, but the Japanese 
is hardier—at least, at the moment, he can 
endure more on less. : 

Educationally, there is an interesting com- 
parison between the two countries. Japan 
has had universal education for 50 years and 
universal military training. There is no illit- 
eracy in Japan. I wish we could say as much 
for America. But education with us has been 
a function of the individual States, counties, 
and school districts, which have different 
standards. Right now the training of a good 
number of selectees is hindered by the fact 
that time has to be given to teaching them 
the three “R’s,” so that they can understand 
written orders, 

America has had unlimited freedom of 
speech, thought, and religion. Japan has had 
these same freedoms, but always limited by 
every citizen’s overwhelming loyalty to his 
Emperor. There can't be any conscientious 
objectors in Japan because what the Emperor 
commands is heaven’s will 

The worshiping of the Emperor is a uni- 
versal duty for all Japanese. He is the Son 
of Heaven, a direct descendant of the gods. 
And the devotion which he demands of his 
people is reinforced by ancestor worship. 
Every Ja soldier is surrounded by the 
spirits of all his forefathers guiding and aid- 
ing him. For him, they have the same 
potency as the voices which guided and aided 
Joan of Arc. 

These are the factors of morale which make 
Japan's military strength so formidable. Its 
Army has a social strength greater than 
the western mind can comprehend. 

But that is not all. Japan's history books 
tell every school child that the nation has 
never suffered defeat, Never has a foe 
touched the Japanese homeland. Only once 
was it threatened—back in the thirteenth 
century when Kublai Khan led an armada of 
mighty ships carrying 100,000 warriors. And 
then what happened? Ah, the gods inter- 
vened! They sent a tidal wave which de- 
stroyed all the ships and men in the greatest 
naval disaster of history. 

Every Japanese is convinced that the pres- 
ent war, like all Japan’s previous wars, is 
being fought for the nation’s security and 
independence, 

So, when you try to estimate the foe that 
America faces today across our western ocean, 
you must add together the following factors: 
Loyalty, plus devotion to a cause, plus the 
profound conviction of fulfilling a national 
destiny, plus a fight for security, plus threat- 
ened independence. This constitutes Japan's 
religion. It completely possesses the mind 
of the Japanese soldier. He knows what he 
is dying for. 


What about us? What about us Ameri- 
cans? What kind of people are we? Have 
we achieved—or can we achieve—any simi- 
lar consecration to the cause for which we 
are fighting? 

I have stated that our unity cannot be 
racial, like Japan's, but will have to be a 
unity of ideals and endeavor. 

Our unity of ideals already exists. It is 
rooted in our concept of God, of the state, 
and the individual citizen. 

The God whom we worship is no mere 
personalization of the state. Our ties with 
Him are far more ancient than the compar- 
atively recent Mikado cult of Japan. Our 
Constitution is honored by many as being 
divine, because to be divine is to be in har- 
mony with divine purpose; and as a people 
we believe this is so of our form of govern- 
ment. And we believe it, because both our 
religion and the Constitution emphasize the 
worth and majesty of the individual. Our 
Constitution speaks of persons. In setting 
up a government where persons can live good 
lives, we are assisting a divine purpose. In 
Japan the son of heaven in theory grants 
all rights and privileges. In America we have 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness because that is inherent in man. 

Our ideals are patently so superior, s0 
much more civilized, so much wider in their 

of happiness and fulfillment for 
every individual citizen that we are shocked 
to find them seriously challenged. But we 
now know that if the Axis wins, these ideals 
will disappear as the dominant force shaping 
American life. And out of this knowledge 
will come—is coming—the unity of endeavor 
essential to victory. 

For, united to defend our common ideals, 
our ideals will give us in increasing richness 
those very superiorities we need for victory. 
By our belief and faith in the individual 
throughout our whole history, we have made 
individuality bloom in the United States as 
it blooms nowhere else in the world. This 
means that, individual for individual in any 
given situation, we are a truly superior people 
and, in the end, a war effort like any other 
effort comes down to the individual—the in- 
dividual soldier, sailor, worker, and farmer. 
Upon their individual energies, shrewdness, 
adaptability, inventiveness, courage, and loy- 
alty depends the decision. 

As a Nation of united individualists, I am 
convinced the future is ours. But don't for- 
get that word “United.” 


Oar Part in Maintaining Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CARL A. HAT CH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record an editorial from the Kansas 
City Times of March 15. One of my 
reasons for asking that the editorial be 
inserted is that one of the Senators who 
has been very strongly supporting the 
adoption of the resolution which several 
of us submitted a few days ago is the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRU- 
MAN]. I am very glad to offer this edi- 
torial from his home town paper for 
printing in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OUR PART IN MAINTAINING PEACE 


The proposed Senate resolution for im- 
mediate organization of the United Nations 
for wartime collaboration and peacetime se- 
curity represents a statesmanlike approach 
to problems vital to the United States and 
to the world. It is refreshing that the reso- 
lution should be proposed by Senators of 
both parties in an effort, as the proponents 
say, to prevent “the basic foreign policy of 
the United States from becoming an issue in 
partisan politics.” 

As to the fundamentals of the program 
outlined, the Star believes the Senators are 
right in the opinion “that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people favor United 
States participation in such a United Nations 
organization.” 

The preliminary paragraphs of the resolu- 
tion deal with immediate problems—with the 
need of a coordinated war effort, with the 
setting up of temporary administrations as 
Axis-controlled countries are reclaimed and 
with relief and assistance in economic re- 
habilitation in territories where such aid is 
required. These proposals embody measures 
adopted in the First World War. No one can 
dispute their necessity now. 

The paragraph calling for procedure and 
machinery for peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes is in accordance with tra- 
ditional American policy. Its fundamental 
weakness has always lain in the fact that 
only nations animated by good will and the 
spirit of international decency would accept 
the peaceful settlement of disputes that in- 
volved national ambitions. This weakness 
would be cured by the all-important fifth 
paragraph in the resolution: 

“To provide for the assembly and mainte- 
mance of a United Nations military force and 
to suppress by immediate use of such force 
any future attempt at military aggression 
by any nation.” 

This proposal is based on the bitter ex- 
perience of the post-war years. The Ameri- 
can policy adopted in connection with the 
peace treaty proved ineffective in preventing 
war. Yet in the light of then existing con- 
ditions the policy was certainly natural and to 
the great majority of Americans seemed per- 
fectly reasonable. For a century there had 
been no world conflict. Most of us believed 
that the war of 1914-18 was an entirely ex- 
ceptional and unforeseeable event brought 
on by an arrogant and irresponsible German 
government against the will of the peace- 
loving German people. This was President 
Wilson’s firm belief and it was shared by 
most Americans. 

It followed then that if the autocratic 
government of the Kaiser should be sup- 
planted by a republican government express- 
ing the will of the German people, Germany 
could be depended on to become a good 
neighbor in the family of nations. In the 
transition period a defeated and prostrate 
Germany was to be disarmed. Britain and 
France had overwhelming military power. We 
Americans naturally felt that we could leave 
our allies to keep the peace of Europe while 
we withdrew and went about our business at 
home, meanwhile contributing largely from 
our resources to feed and restore a war-torn 
world. 

Events proved both our fundamental as- 
sumptions were wrong. Reviewing 
we found that the German people had been 
so indoctrinated with the Prussian ideals of 
military conquest that they regarded war as 
a justified and proper method for carrying out 
a policy of world domination. The character 
of the people had been expressed in the 
Kaiser's government and it did not change 
with the Kaiser’s flight to Holland. Under 
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the pressure of public opinion the republic 
began systematically to sabotage the treaty 
and to rebuild Germany’s military might, 
Hitler merely inherited a war machine that 
already was in process of construction by the 
republic. 

Our second assumption that Britain and 
France could keep the peace was equally mis- 
taken. Peace-loving Britain gave up its arma- 
ments and retired to its island home. It had 
the same illusions about the peaceful Ger- 
mans that were cherished by the American 
people. Internal conflicts in France, in later 
years skillfully fomented by Hitler, destroyed 
national unity and broke its power. The 
Fuehrer’s professions of love for peace fooled 
the world and Germany was able to prepare 
thoroughly for another war of conquest with- 
out interference by nations that could have 
stopped it if they had not been blind. 

What has happened in the last 30 years has 
demonstrated that the German Nation can- 
not be trusted. The mass of the people, indi- 
vidually pleasant, are obsessed with ideals of 


racial superiority and world domination, and- 


of the righteousness of ruthless and inhuman 
war to carry out national policies. It has 
been demonstrated that the United States is 
so inextricably involved in world affairs that 
it has a vital interest in the peace of Europe 


and further that it must join vith the peace- 


loving nations in keeping the peace. 

There is no: proposal at this time for any 
sort of world organization. That would be a 
complicated and controversia! matter, to be 
considered later. All that is con mplated in 
the Senate resolution is an international 
police force to prevent any aggressor nation— 
especially Germany—from once more involv- 
ing the world in war. No large army of occu- 


pationis proposed. The police force presuma- 


bly would be chiefiy made up of air squadrons 
supplied by the United Nations. 

It is urgent that the obligation of sharing 
in this force to maintain order be formally 
accepted by the United States through the 
Senate at this time. Other nations, especially 
Russia, are now planning their pest-war poli- 
cies. There is reason to believe that the 
Soviet Union is waiting to learn what the at- 
titude of the United States will be. If it was 
convinced that this country could be depend- 
ed on to do its share in maintaining European 
peace it could fix its future boundaries in the 
light of that fact. But if it believed America 
would withdraw from Europe, the Moscow 
government would be under compulsion to 
take additional territory to safeguard Russia 
against future German aggression. 

Action by the Senate would be of immense 
importance in clarifying the world situation. 
It is to be hoped that neither blindness to the 
significance of history, nor partisan politics 
will prevent a general declaration of policy at 
this time. 


The Food Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELLISON D. SMITH 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9) 1943 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Our 
Food Problem,” by Mr. Frank Gannett, 
reprinted from the Rochester (N. v.) 
Times Union of March 11 last. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OUR FOOD PROBLEM—AMERICA FACES THE MOST 
CRITICAL PERIOD IN HISTORY; DARK DAYS CER- 
TAIN, WITH STARVATION AND RIOTING THREAT- 
ENING; PROMPT, VIGOROUS ACTION VITAL IF 
SUFFERING I$ TO BE ALLEVIATED 


(By Frank Gannett) 


America’s outstanding problem at this mo- 
ment is food. Everyone is beginning to find 
it difficult to get various kinds of food. Food 
is the main topic of conversation every- 
where. $ 

The distressing feature of the situation is 
that there is no relief in sight. Instead, con- 
ditions will grow worse. The public does 
not yet understand how critical the situa- 
tion already has become, or how bad it is 
going to be. 

One economist who knows much about the 
situation recently said that if we should hare 
bad weather this coming summer we might 
have food riots by this time next year. 

The tragedy of the situation is that there 
are no rea] shortages of food at this time. 
Our shortages are artificial. They have been 
created by stupid mismanagement of the food 
problem by our Government agencies. 

Food is absolutely essential for our Army, 
for our war workers, for producers in all 
lines. Our people must be fed. Further- 
more, there is a great demand for food for 
our allies, so that they may better help to 
win the war. 

We cannot win this war without food. 
It is as necessary as guns, ships, tanks, or 
planes. All of us would gladly deprive our- 
selves of all food that we do not absclutely 
need for our existence if that would hasten 
victory in the war. As bothersome as reg- 
ulations are today and as frequent as is our 
inability to buy the foods we want, the food 
situation has not improved. Inefficient, 
short-sighted bureaucrats are making it 
worse and worse. 

The present distressing conditions are due 
primarily to Office of Price Administration 
restrictions and bad administration. In the 
confusion over the term “parity,” too low 
ceilings were set on our food supplies and 
many other foolish things done to discourage 
production. 

In the year 1£42 a crop production record 
was established. We had had several good 
growing seasons. This meant an accumula- 
tion of many varieties of food and also a great 
supply of livestock. It takes 2 or 3 years to 
develop for market cattle, sheep. hogs, and 
other food-supplying animals. To fatten 
these animals, we must have an abundant 
supply of grains and proteins. For instance, 
it takes 7 pounds of corn to give us 1 pound 
of pork. 

The time is not far off when we shall not 
have enough food to supply both animals and 
human beings. This means our meat supply 
must dwindle rapidly, whatever may be the 
production of grains this year. 

As a result of last year’s favorable weather 
the Nation's larder, elevators, and warehouses 
and the farmers’ storehouses and barns were 
well stocked and filled. 

Statistics show that today there is some- 
where in the country an abundance of the 
food supply, created last year. When the 
Government fixes too low prices, those who 
have these food supplies do not release them 
to the market. In many cases if they did 
release this food. they would do so at a finan- 
cial loss. Instead of releasing the food, they 
hold it for higher prices. That is human 
nature and applies to the farmer, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, and to everyone, regardless 
of his occupation. 

So it is that we have artificial shortages in 
a growing list of our food supplies. 
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But there are other factors creating these 
artificial shortages. The American Institute 
of Food Distribution, described as a non- 
profit research organization, has arrived at 
the conclusion that the wild buying of food 
by the Army quartermasters and other Gov- 
ernment officials has cornered a quantity of 
food completely out of line with the actual 
requirements for this year. 

Our Lend-Lease Administrator says that 
the dollar value of food shipments abroad 
made through his agency last year was only 
6 percent of the American farm production, 
but 6 percent is a considerable quantity. 
The Institute of Food Distribution reports 
that canners are holding for the Government 
between 40 and 75 percent of the entire pack 
of canned fruits and vegetables. The Gov- 
ernment itself, it is reported, had estimated 
that only from 12 to 15 percent of the pack 
was needed to supply the Army and Navy 
until next fall, when most of another year's 
pack would be in. 

Thus it is evident that the Government has 
been a potent factor in creating our food 
shortages.. It is our biggest food hoarder. 

The restrictions on canned goods recently 
put into effect are practically a prohibition 
of that form of food. An allowance of two 
or three cans a month for each individual 
practically eliminates canned goods from the 
averege table. This means that the greatest 
burden will fall on the poor, the class which 
uses most canned goods. 3 

It is difficult to visualize what will kap- 
pen to the millions of people in our large 
cities when the supply of canned goods is 
exhausted. It has been said that New York 
City, for instance, has on hand at any time 
only enough food for a week. When the 
people living in apartments can no longer 
get canned goods, when meats are out or 
reach and the supply of fresh vegetables 
dwindles because of the increased demand 
for them, it is likely that millions of people 
in the metropolis will go hungry before 
many months pass. 

Yes; as I said before, food riots’ may be 
possible within the year. 

This is a great country and we boast of 
our enormous production, but even in nor- 
mal years we do not, as a matter of fact, 
produce all the food our people and our ani- 
mals need. It has been necessary to im- 
port a small percentage. The lack of ship- 
ping now makes the importation of food 
practically impossible. No one can predict 
what we will produce in 1943. The weather 
is a great unknown factor in the situation, 
but even if we produce this year a normal. 
crop of all our foods, we shall not have 
encugh for our needs. 

We have a large army overseas and are 
creating a larger army here at home. Men 
in the Army and in training consume a 
third more food than they did as civilians. 
Much of the food that we ship to our forces 
abroad has been and will be sunk by sub- 
marines. On top of all this, food will be 
needed under lend-lease for our allies and 
for the peoples in the countries that may 
be recovered from the enemy. 

There is nothing, tien, more important 
than increasing to the utmost our produc- 
tion of food this year. Our Government 
should have foreseen this situation long ago 
and should have taken steps to meet it. The 
planting season is already close upon us. 
Spring plowing is under way already in 
many sections. 

For more than a year, the various farm 
organizations have been pleading and plead- 
ing with the Government for action to meet 
the crisis that now is fast approaching. 
They complained because farm labor was 
bein drafted into the Army and being at- 
tractec to the cities by high factory wages 
and shorter hours. Our farm leaders again 
and again predicted a great national disaster 
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if something was not done to correct these 
conditions. 

The Selective Service Act at the very begin- 
ning should have xempted farm labor from 
the draft. Workers on the farms should 
have been automatically deferred. At this 
late day, bills are pending in Congress to 
stop the further drain of labor from the 
farms but that doesn’t solve the problem. 
Irreparable harm already has been done. 

Farm labor in these times is skilled labor. 
Any one not fully experienced in the han- 
dling of modern farm equipment, not trained 
in scientific food production, is not of much 
value to the farmer-owner. It is absurd to 
think that we can get maximum food pro- 
ductio.. by taking men from the city, in- 
experienced in agriculture, and put them on 
our farms. Our children may help in har- 
vesting certain crops but they cannot pos- 
sibly qualify as real farm labor, or solve the 
fermers’ labor problem. 

In my opinion, to meet this situation, 
from nalf a million to a million experienced 
farmers now in uniform should be released 
from the Army and sent back to the farms 
vt til the crops are harvested next fall. 
These .armers could be kept in the Army and 
on the Army payroll and cculd be given ad- 
ditional pay by the farm operator, to speed 
up food production. 

Appeals to the public to go into garden- 
ing extensively this year must be heeded. 
If everyone would develop a garden of his 
own, the total production would run into 
enormous quantities. In England, amazing 
results have been obtained by tilling unused 
laad and vacant lots. Every available foot 
of land is being utilized. If we are going to 
escape a famine next year, we must carry 
out a similar program here in America. 

Another thing we must do is to begin to 
practice drastic saving of food. Americans 
have been notorious for wasting food. It 
has been said that the average family in 
Europe could subsist on what an American 
family throws away. We must learn to prac- 
tice rigid economy and get accustomed to 
eating less. The British people have only a 
scant supply of food, but they have found it 
adequate and have had better health because 
they have been eating less. 

We must learn also basic facts about nutri- 
tion. Our research laboratories are develop- 
ing new facts about vitamins, calories, and 
body chemistry that should be very helpful 


in meeting food famine. The new school of, 


nutrition at Cornell University, especially, 
should have exceedingly valuable informa- 
tion for all of us. The time it not far off 
when we must entirely change our eating 
habits. 

Still another basic cause of our frightening 
food prospect are the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration ceilings put on all that the farmer 
produces. Under many of these ceilings, the 
farmer cannot produce food except at a loss. 
The farmer is as patriotic as anyone. He, 
too, has sons in uniform. He is as eager as 
anyone to win the war. He is going to do 
his best for his country. He knows that we 
must have food, but he simply cannot pro- 
duce more crops if held down to unprofitable 
returns, especially with the added difficulties 
confronting him this year—iless help, less ma- 
chinery, more expensive repairs, higher prices 
for everything that he buys. 

Those latter difficulties, however, will not 
stop the farmer. No industry in this country 
enlists more devoted, more skillful, or more 
resourceful men. Pile all these handicaps on 
the farmer and he still will produce. He has 
done it before under conditions appalling to 
city men who know nothing of the study and 
skill represented in every successful farm 
operation. 

But our farmers can’t do the impossible. 
They must get enough for their products to 
be able to hire labor on a wage scale that 


will be closer to par with industrial wages 
than at present. No farmer can be expected 
to spend money in plowing and planting seed 
unless he can be reasonably sure that he will 
be able to harvest the crops. 

Another destructive factor in the situation 
is the restriction put on the makers of farm 
machinery by our War Production Board. 
Entirely blind to the consequences, the War 
Production Board has denied to the farm 
machinery manufacturers, steel enough to de- 
velop new farm equipment and to repair and 
replace the old. It is too late now to correct 
this situation. Our manufacturers now 
can't give the farmer the machinery that he 
will badly need for this year’s production. 

The price regulation bill was passed under 
a threat by the President that if Congress 
didn’t do it, he would. Anyway, we today 
have price regulations and rationing in an 
increasing degree. The purpose of this legis- 
lation was, in the words of its advocates, to 
prevent inflation. 

Inflation is a term very much misused and 
again has misled many people. 

Moderate inflation is wholesome—a good 
thing. Inflation is the opposite of deflation 
and deflation, we all know, is the disease that 
causes depressions, hard times, bankruptcy. 
A moderate degree of inflation is a stimulus 
to production on field and in factory. It 
promotes new enterprises and normally brings 
good times and prosperity. 

Wild inflation, however, is another matter. 
That is something that must be avoided if 
we want to escape what happened in Ger- 
many and in other countries in Europe after 
the First World War. Wild inflation results 
in printing press money and worthless dol- 
lars. 

Raising prices that the farmer will get for 
his crops should not produce any alarming 
inflation. There can be and should be a cer- 
tain amount of control of prices but that 
control must not go so far as to discourage 
production as has been the case under the 
Office of Pr.ce Administration. 

Any of us would be willing to give almost 
any price for food when it is not available. 
When it comes to necessary food, we simply 
will not be stopped by any price. 

Before we had Office of Price Administra- 
tion price regulation, restrictions, and ration- 
ing, prices automatically rationed everything. 
When prices rose, consumption decreased. 
The law of supply and demand always oper- 
ates. When demand declines, and supply in- 
creases prices fall and vice versa. 

When the supply of anything is limited 
and there is a scramble for some of that defi- 
nite supply, rationing becomes necessary, so 
that each may get his fair share. But when 
you put ceilings on foods or goods that are to 
be produced, you invariably decrease produc- 
tion and cut down the supply. So far as 
food is concerned, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration restrictions and regulations are hav- 
ing exactly that effect. 

Black markets are hard to suppress. In 
Spain they just shot black market operators. 
Killing thousands didn’t end the evil. Then 
the government imprisoned violators. That 
too failed. Now they recognize the situation 
and tax the violators. 

Neither in Spain, Germany, Russia, Italy 
or anywhere else has it been possible to wipe 
out black markets even by death penalties. 

To police the country tightly enough to 
keep prices at fixed levels would require mil- 
lions of police and snoopers and would cost 
billions of dollars and millions of hours of 
manpower. That would be bureaucracy at 
its greatest. Such cost would be extravagant 
in peacetime, prohibitive in wartime. 

When we begin to see the importance of 
our food supply, one of the most necessary 
things in our lives and in the prosecution of 
the war, we should insist that Congress and 
the administration at Washington reverse the 
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disastrous steps that have brought about our 
serious plight and do something to give us 
relief. 

With this critical situation facing us, even 
at this late hour the Government is doing 
little to correct conditions and lessen the 
misery that is ahead of us. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard has abso- 
lutely failed in his job. His resignation 
should be forthcoming and someone should 
be put in his place who could produce results 
where he has so utterly failed. 

The public as it begins to see the awful 
consequences of the waste, the blundering 
and the stupidity in the handling of this 
most important subject, will become ‘furious. 
Louis Bromfield, author, Democrat, and for- 
mer supporter of the administration, who 
owns a farm of 1,100 acres and who knows 
the food situation, recently said that: “This 
(the handling of the food situation) by next 
autumn will become one of the greatest scan- 
dals in American history It affects the 
whole future history of ourselves and of the 
world—even the future possibility of a de- 
cent peace. And throughout the world, mil- 
lions of people will sicken and die and genera- 
tions of children will grow up stunted and 
sickly because a frivolous and incompetent 
bureaucracy in the richest country in the 
world, did not do its job.” £ 

Anyone who studies the situation and 
knows the facts today will agree that Brom- 
field is not exaggerating. There is nothing 
more tragic in our history than the mishan- 
dling of all phases of the problem of an ade- 
quate supply of food for ourselves, our Army, 
our allies, and the starving people of Europe, 


Absenteeism in War Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix two fimely discussions in 
the press of absenteeism in war industry. 
One is an article published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Monday, March 15, 
entitled “Plant Cuts Absences by Atten- 
tion to Colds, Transportation, Banking.” 
The other is an article by Edward Robin- 
son, entitled “Britain, Too, Has Ab- 
senteeism But Relies on Internal Reme- 
dies,” published in the Washington Post 
of March 14, 1943. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of March 

15, 1943] 

Ir Pays TO COOPERATE WITH EMPLOYEES—PLANT 
Cuts ABSENCES BY ATTENTION TO COLDS, 
‘TRANSPORTATION, BANKING 
While Washington absenteeism in Govern- 

ment offices awaits somebody to motivate 

remedies, the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 

Manufacturing Co., at Rochester, N. Y., is 

solving the absentee problem on a common- 

sense basis of cooperation. 

The firm's labor-management production 
drive committee, credited by Government of- 
ficials as one of the best in the country, began 
tackling the problem 5 months ago. 
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SURVEY OF CAUSES 

The first step was a survey. of the causes of 
absenteeism. The check showed 60 percent 
absent because of sickness (43 percent colds); 
16 percent, sickness in the family; 16 percent, 
personal business; and 8 percent, lack of 
transportation. 

Approaching the job as a community re- 
sponsibility as well as a factory problem, the 
committee set to work in cooperation with 
other plants and community agencies to get 
Tid of the causes. 

Car clubs were intensively promoted. City 
transportation facilities were adapted and re- 
adapted to war-worker needs. 

BANKS STAY OPEN 

Investigation showed that overtime workers 
were taking. time off to do their banking. A 
sympathetic banker took the matter up with 
the Rochester Clearing House Association: 
Banks now stay open one night a week until 9 
o'clock. 

Anticipating a leap in absences from in- 
come-tax headaches, the committee took pre- 
ventive steps to save time for the workers. 
Arrangements were made to have workers 
fill out a simple questionnaire, pay a money 
order, and say goodby to March 15 blues. 

Health problems were attacked on several 
fronts. Educational information against 
spreading of colds was plastered on bulletin 
and war production boards. 


MEDICAL PROGRAM 


The committee recommended an expert 
medical program of feeding to workers cold- 
resistant vitamins at cost or less. Workers 
were urged to use city recreational facilities. 

Experts were brought in to reorganize the 
cafeteria, and workers were sold on doing 
their share to keep the place clean. 

An intensive general educational campaign, 
with posters and loud speaker: through the 
factory, hammers home daily such themes as 
“An A. W. O. L. worker is a deserter” A 
poster contest among workers produced a 
batch of attractive posters that appealed to 
workers. 

As a result of Stromberg-Carlson's cam- 
paign to eliminate unnecessary causes of 
lost man-hours, absenteeism now runs under 
3 percent a week. 


[From the Washington Post of March 14, 
1943] 

Britain, Too, Has ABSENTEEISM, BUT RELIES 
on “INTERNAL REMEDIES”—BEVIN EXPECTS 
INDUSTRIES TO Look FOR OWN CurREs, Nor 
DEPEND ON ANY OUTSIDE DISCIPLINE 


(England has been at war for 3½ years. 
For more than 2% years, since the fall of 
France in the spring of 1940, her production 
has been on an all-out war basis. She has 
had her problem of absenteeism in war plants, 
and has developed her own methods of ap- 
proach to it. Edward Robinson of the Asso- 
ciated Press London staff interviewed British 
leaders and visited factories for the following 
summary of the English counterpart of the 
problem that is receiving so much public 
attention in this country.) 


(By Edward Robinson) 


Lonpon, March 138.—Absenteeism, a 
mounting problem to the war industries of 
the United States, is also a problem in 
Britain; but the government here believes it 
can be remedied by internal rather than ex- 
ternal measures. 

Labor Minister Bevin puts the view this 
way: 

The cure “is more likely to be found by 
those establishments who look for the solu- 
tion within themselves than by those which 
tend to rely more on external powers of 
discipline or punishment.” 

At the end of 1942 there were about 8,000,- 
000 persons in Britain engaged on “essential 


work,” and of these about 10 percent (800,- 
000) were absent from their work each day 
from one cause or another. 


MOVEMENTS RESTRICTED 


In industries under the “essential work 
order,” labor movements are definitely re- 
stricted; an employer cannot discharge a man 
from his job, nor can an employee quit, 
without Government permission. 

The Office of War Information, in a report 
issued February 15, said job absences in the 
United States now “may be twice” the rate 
of 3 percent “common in industry” before 
war industries got under way, and that the 
rate may be even higher in some plants which 
experience difficult working and transporta- 
tion problems. 

Richard Murray, president of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, reported that 
normal prewar absence in industry was 2.2 
percent and has now increased among men 
to 4.5 percent and among women to 6.5 per- 
cent. 

According to the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, more than half of the absences 
are caused by illness, inadequate health, 
transportation and housing difficulties, labor 
hoarding, and inadequate planning of alloca- 
tion of materials, to draft-board examina- 
tions, appearances in court, blizzards, and 
flocd. 

SHOPPING IS FACTOR 


In the official view, malicious absence ac- 
counted for about 2 percent of the British 
absentees; the workers who, nursing some 
sort of grudge, stayed out for days on end or 
were persistently late. Some, in the careless 
class, excused themselves with “missed the 
bus,” “away for the weekend,” “alarm clock 
didn't work,” and the like. 

Short-period absences reached their peak 
on Fridays—traditional British pay day—were 
high on Saturdays and Mondays. Married 
women tend to take Saturday mornings for 
shopping,” says a labor-ministry official. 

About two-thirds of the daily absences were 
accounted for by Ulness. Absence through 
this cause has increased since the replace- 
ment of younger men by older workers and 
those of lower medical grades. 

In seven factories checked by the British 
Medical Journal, colds and flu were found to 
be the greatest causes of time lost. Fifty 
percent of all the male workers and 45 per- 
cent of the women lost some working time 
during the 6 months of 1942 under review. 


LONGER WEEK THERE 


Numerous differences make comparisons 
between the American and British situations 
difficult, but one factor tending to make 
absenteeism an even more acute problem in 
Britain is a longer workweek, taxing health 
and endurance. The British war industry 
week is 56 hours. Latest Office of War Infor- 
mation figure for United States is 47.9 hours 
as the average for all metal-working 
industry. 

The British Medical Association warned 
the Government at the end of 1942 that 
“industrial fatigue due to excessive working 
hours was filling the consulting rooms with 
thousands of war workers suffering from 
minor ailments” and pressed for an imme- 
diate inquiry. 

Government investigators used no rose- 
colored spectacles when seeking causes and 
cures. One reported: “What must be ac- 
cepted is the psychological factor that thou- 
sands of workers see in their job the com- 
plete disruption of their home life. Married 
women with the full-time job of looking after 
husband, children, and the home are working 
long hours in factories and shops. Men's 
homes are disorganized by the fact that wives, 
daughters, other relations, parents in some 
instances, are all going to work, or because 
they have been sent right away from their 
families to work.” 
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PEP TALKS HELP 

Another noted that the lack of real inter- 
est in the job and lack of conviction about 
its importance and urgency are mainly due 
to ignorance: 

„It is too readily assumed that workers 
generally are only concerned with the money 
incentive whereas experience shows that 
workers in general respond in an increasing 
degree to the incentive of interest when they 
are made aware of the part their job plays in 
the final product.” 

The supply ministry in a recent circular 
emphasized “it is part of the business of good 
management to keep the workpeople in- 
formed of the use of their products in battle.” 

The ministry itself helps with a thousand 
day and night cinema shows, mostly of news 
films, demonstrating to the workers the re- 
sults of their efforts. Ten-minute pep talks 
are another feature. 

“Many workers,” commented another re- 
port, “particularly women, cannot be ex- 
pected to work 544 days weekly and long 
hours, week in week out, if they have to 
spend an additional 2 or 3 hours daily or 
even more in traveling, possibly by crowded 
bus or train, in all weathers. It must be 
remembered that a high percentage of to- 
day’s war workers are not used to factory 
life.” 

AWAY ABOUT 12 HOURS 


Most workers, it was added, were away 
from their homes or billets about 12 hours, 
calculating the average traveling time plus 
work shift. 

Another contributory cause noted was 
idle time when workers are forced to 
stand about for hours, even days, held up by 
some cause usually completely beyond their 
control. 

A significant point noted by investigators 
was the gulf in the factories between those 
who know and those who don't, blamed by 
many for loss of output through slacking 
and absenteeism. 

Labor Minister Bevin summarized: “The 
majority of the absentees stay away occa- 
sionally because of exhaustion, and the best 
way to reduce that is to limit the call upon 
human energy. There must be every pos- 
sible aid to labor, every device to avoid un- 
necessary fatigue.” 


CURES OUTLINED 
In a recent memorandum to all war indus- 


tries, Bevin indicated broad and general out- 


lines for cures, asked employers, manage- 
ments, works production committees, and 
trade unions to seek the best remedial action 
“to mitigate difficult conditions and to bring 
public opinion to bear on those who are care- 
less in attendance or punctuality.” 

Included in the remedial schemes are: 

1, Factory records of absence and all rele- 
vant data, to be discussed regularly before 
works production committees and manage- 
ments. (In previous investigations one 
stumbling block was the lack of or unsuit- 
ability of factory records.) 

2. A very high rate of sickness absence 
is to be checked by medical examination; high 
accident rates to be immediately investigated. 

3. Absence backed by what appears to be 
a reasonable excuse to be watched by welfare 
officers, in whose hands should be such 
“cures” as transport improvement, additional 
nurseries, better hostel arrangements, tastier 
and more regular meals, suitable leave for 
shopping. 

4. Rotated schedules to give workers an- 
other day off weekly besides Sunday; workers 
to be encouraged to use hostels and billets 
near the factories where traveling is a hin- 
drance to attendance. 

“Works production committees, personnel 
departments and such other bodies,” said 
Bevin, “can and should settle absenteeism 
locally and without any governmental inter- 
ference.” 
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Time to Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9). 1943 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have a 
request to make which has a little per- 
sonal tinge. In the Christian Science 
Monitor of March 17 appears a fine edi- 
torial entitled “Time to Act,” dealing 
with the subject of the resolution sub- 
mitted in the Senate by several of us a 
few days ago. I think the editorial was 
written by Mr. Donovan Richardson, an 
editorial writer of the Christian Science 
Monitor, whom I have known ever since 
he was very young. He comes from New 
Mexico, and possesses one of the best 
minds in the country. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIME TO ACT 

Some sincere advocates of American par- 
ticipation in a system of world security are 
questioning the wisdom of raising the issue 
in the Senate at this time—as it is raised by 
the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill resolution. They 
are concerned lest Senators who, nudged by 
events, had begun to emerge from the shell 
of isolationism, take fright and climb back 
in, They fear that opposition which had 
been melting under the pressure of war's 
necessities may harden again in the acerbi- 
ties of debate. 

Now there is good reason to cherish the 
tender growth of United Nations cooperation. 
But common danger nourished cooperation; 
every approach toward victory lessens the im- 
pulse to cooperate. The long-range need for 
collective security will be no less when war 
ends, but it will be less urgent and visible. 
After the rain stops we tend to forget the 
leaky roof, 

Moreover, as a practical matter it must be 
asked how much farther United Nations co- 
operation could grow when continually 
threatened by the blight of Senate disap- 
proval. Military and economic collaboration 
for winning the war has been fairly good, 
although haphazard and incomplete. But 
beyond the Churchill-Roosevelt conferences 
and lend-lease there is no machinery for 
united action by the United Nations. Both 
these methods will decline in peace, There 
is no United Nations organization which by 
work in the war is gaining strength for the 
task of maintaining peace. 

One alternative to a Senate declaration 
would be a device by which the President 
could obtain the constant advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. This was envisaged by 
the framers of the Constitution who were 
thinking of a Senate not much bigger than 
its present Foreign Relations Committee. But 
today there is no clearly feasible method, 
except a vote, for obtaining either advice or 
a dependable sign of consent from the 
Senate. 

President Roosevelt is noncommittal on the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill resolution. Two pos- 
sible reasons are apparent. One is that he 
does not want to press the Senate on a point 
where it is jealous of Executive authority. 
The other, indicated by Senator CoNNALLY’s 
statement, is that he may feel a United 
Nations council would interfere with the 


conduct of the war. However, a stage has 
been reached today where United Nations 
plans—even for conduct of the war—are ham- 
pered by lack of assurance about the Senate’s 
sanction for American participation in the 
policing of the peace. 

This newspaper welcomes the resolution of 
the four Senators as a means of obtaining 
this essential assurance. We believe the 
American people are ready to take their full 
share in policing the peace and preventing 
another war. We believe that if they will 
make their purpose known, the Senate will 
find no difficulty in giving its consent and 
a basic step toward winning the peace will 
have been taken. 


Organization of United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Mark Sullivan entitled “Post-War Plan- 
ning,” published in the Washington, 
D. C., Post of March 17, 1943, and an 
editorial entitled “Applying the Touch- 
stone,” published in the Philadelphia, 
Pa., Bulletin of March 16. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of March 17, 
1943] 


POST-WAR PLANNING—STEP IN TIME 
(By Mark Sullivan) 


The action of four Senators—BALL, HATCH, 
Hitt, Burton—is a landmark. By the step 
they have taken, all the diffused talk about 
post-war has been brought toa focus. From 
the sprawling mass of plans, suggestions, and 
ideas emerging everywhere the four Senators 
distilled a concrete proposal. They wrote it 
out in the form of a Senate resolution. They 
took their resolution to President Roosevelt, 
who in a general way, approved informally the 
“broad objective” Then they took it to the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Mr. Tom CONNALLY, of Texas, He 
took much the same position as the Presi- 
dent—approval of the broad objective, with 
preference for alternative details. Finally the 
four Senators, acting through Senator BALL, 
of Minnesota, formally introduced their res- 
olution in the Senate. 

There is now something definite which 
Senators and everybody else can get their 
teeth into, People were longing for some 
such thing. This is shown by the quick pub- 
licity and discussion which the action excited, 
the instant importance it attained. Its chief 
distinction is its concreteness, its compre- 
hensiveness. Also its nonpartisan quality— 
2 of the Senators are Democratic, 2 Repub- 
lican. This resolution has no greater stand- 
ing than others that have been proposed or 
will be. The four authors, while esteemed, are 
not important leaders; they are not members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. The 
post-war plan that will emerge ultimately 
may differ greatly from this resolution. The 
very important and timely service these four 
Senators have done is to give the country 
something tangible upon which all the talk 
about post-war can concentrate for endorse- 
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ment or modification, for addition, or for 
subtraction. 

The provisions of this Senate resolution, 
here condensed, are: 

That the United States bring about an 
organization of the United Nations, for six 
limited and specific functions. First, to co- 
operate in the war; second, to set up tempo- 
rary governments in countries that will be 
occupied by the United Nations’ forces; third, 
to administer relief and restore economic life 
in occupied and other countries; fourth, to 
set up machinery for peaceful settlement of 
future disputes between nations; fifth, to 
provide a joint military force to keep the 
peace; sixth, to provide for the future ad- 
mission of other nations to the organization 
now set up. 

Introduction of this Senate resolution, and 
others proposed, has several motives and 
intended effects. One is outstanding. It 
represents an attempt by the Senate to fa- 
cilitate and participate in the making of 
peace, and the post-war arrangements to 
follow. The Senate is going to do this and— 
this is the point—do it in time. What this 
step, taken at this time means, can be under- 
stood by recalling the peace negotiations at 
the end of the Great War—and what hap- 
pened later. The Senate is about to do that 
which fatally was not done in the Great War. 

During the Great War, President Wilson 
evolved a post-war plan, including a League 
of Nations. He evolved it himself, with 
mainly one intimate personal adviser, Colonel 
House, who was not the Secretary of State, 
With this plan evolved, Wilson went to the 
peace conference. He did not take with him 
any Senator. As the peace conference pro- 
gressed, the idea of the League of Nations be- 
came understood in the United States, Some 
details of it were disturbing to some areas of 
American thought. 

Thereupon 39 Senators signed a round- 
robin reminding the world, the peace con- 
ference, and Wilson, that any treaty of peace 
must be ratified by two-thirds of the Senate, 

Wilson went on with the League. When 
completed, he laid it before the Senate for 
ratification. There ensued more than a year 
of debate. In the end, the League was re- 
jected. Yet essentially the difference be- 
tween rejection and acceptance was not great. 
At times during the debate, had Wilson been 
willing to agree to certain modifications, the 
League might have been ratified. 

It is a fair judgment that had Wilson laid 
the League of Nations before the Senate pre- 
ceding the end of the war, had the Senate 
and Wilson cooperated in formulating the 
League, it would have been adopted and much 
subsequent history would have been different. 

What is now taking place is a forehanded 
effort to avoid what happened after the 
Great War. It is an attempt to have, before 
the war ends, the debate which, 23 years 
ago, did not come until the war was over. 
It is an effort to assure, for the United Na- 
tions, a better fate than befell the League 
of Nations. 

[From the Philadelphia Bulletin of 
March 16, 1943] 
APPLYING THE TOUCHSTONE 

The Senators who are trying to get the 
United States to give a lead in organizing 
permanent cooperation of the United Nations 
for peace have the right idea. There is little 
open opposition to the idea in principle; it 
has been endorsed by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and the party delegation 
in the last House. 

But the way to test the strength of the 
conviction of professed adherents is to come 
forward with a concrete plan. Such a plan 
may have defects, but it will start discussion, 
and above all serve to get on record those 
who will have to deal with the post-war prob- 
lems. 

If the proposal of a plan is met not by 
constructive criticism of its features, but by 
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a general plea that it is too early to attack 
the problem, we are justified in seeing a play 
for postponement leading to final defeat. 

Senator WHEELER makes objections that 
are a good argument for the proposal of his 
colleagues. He complains that we do not 
know what the Russians or the British really 
mean to do. The obvious way to find out 18 
to invite them to join in a definite plan of 
cooperation. If they do, we have made a 
considerable advance. If they make objec- 
tion, we have a chance to negotiate and learn 
their terms. : 

The plan of the Senators who called on 
the President is reasonable. It is for some 
form of international organization by which 
the United Nations will act together in war 
and peace. Something in the nature of 
permanent military force will help give effect 
to its decisions. It is not to be another 
League of Nations, for only the members of 
the anti-Axis alliance are eligible to belong. 
It will be a sort of permanent executive 
committee of the United Nations. 

We have already a pretty good idea of the 
obstacles to the cooperation sought; but it 
is important to get them in the clear. The 
project of a permanent alliance of peace- 
loving nations for the curbing of aggression 
isn't something that we can take or leave 
alone at our pleasure. If it is not realized, 
men and women in the future, perhaps the 
very next generation, will pay the price in 
more blood, sweat, and tears. 


Discounting Advance Payments of Tax 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many Members of this House who are 
as friendly to the institution of private 
enterprise as I am, but there is no Mem- 
ber who is any friendlier to it than I, or 
who desires its preservation any more 
than I. 

The principle of a discount for prompt 
payment in advance of the due date of a 
bill is as old an institution as the institu- 
tion of private enterprise itself. It is a 
principle which is participated in by every 
successful small merchant in the United 
States. It has been the custom for dec- 
ades. At the present time the small mer- 
chants of this country are liquidating 
their inventories, they are building up 
cash reserves, and there is no group on 
earth that will participate in a discount 
privilege on tax payments any more than 
will the small enterprisers of the United 
States. 

It is a fact that the business interests 
of this country thoroughly understand 

the principle of “discount for cash.” 
This principle is as sound as is our econ- 
omy and the practices upon which it has 
been built. It is indeed surprising that 
a Republican Member of this House 
would fail to understand that all this is 
true. Furthermore, if our people could 
be induced to pay their taxes in advance 
before the due date it would do two very 
important things: First, it would pre- 
vent the necessity of the Federal Treas- 
urer going into the market and borrow- 
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ing that much of funds and thereby ! action would be scuttled by a hostile Senate. 
This 


make unnecessary the payment of such 
huge interest charges; and, second, the 
cost of administration or what is called 
the collection costs could be materially 
reduced. How can anyone overlook such 
fundamental and evident truths? Does 
not the gentleman understand the dis- 
count which is allowed by States and 
other subdivisions of government with 
regard to this very problem? Of course, 
discounts are allowed for advance pay- 
ment and penalties are imposed for 
delayed payments. To advocate that 
such a discount principle appearing in 
a Federal tax proposal is a “rich man’s 
game” is an advocacy the people of this 
country will not accept. They are too 
wise for that kind of talk. 


Organization of United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Sound Foreign Policy,” pub- 
lished in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
March 15, 1943, and an article by Maj. 
George Fielding Eliot, entitled Senators' 
Plan Called Guaranty of Unity,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Star of March 
15, 1943, dealing with the Senate resolu- 
tion to establish a central United Nations 
organization. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of March 
15, 1943] 


SOUND FOREIGN POLICY 


With a foresight that holds great promise 


for the future, four Senators, two Democrats 
and two Republicans, one of them being 
Senator Burton, of Ohio, will present a reso- 
lution to their colleagues tomorrow to estab- 
lish a foreign policy that will insure American 
participation in world affairs after the war. 

This step is even more important than 
the arrival in Washington of British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden to lay the basis for 
United Nations war and post-war policy. 
Whatever American statesmen might agree to 
with Eden and other representatives of our 
allies would be tentative and possibly futile 
without the sanction of the Senate. 

The Senate resolution is a fortunate coin- 
cidence. It supplies the necessary ground on 
which Secretary of State Hull, Under Secre- 
tary Welles, Eden, and other representatives 
of the United Nations can build. Their labors 
in the weeks ahead, if the resolution is 
adopted, can be directed toward the solution 
of specific problems which confront the 
United Nations in the war and those which 
will face them at the termination of hostili- 
ties. There will be less shooting in the dark 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

This resolution removes a great fear that 
for almost a quarter century has hung over 
all international relations: The fear that 
whatever steps were taken toward collective 


fear stemmed from the action of that 
body in the days immediately after the World 

War when the program that President Wood- 

row Wilson had proposed for a world order 

was thrown overboard in one of the bitterest 
partisan battles the Senate had ever wit- 
nessed. 

The bipartisan character of the 4-man 
group introducing the resolutions and the 
fact that Senate leaders of both parties have 
given their advice and approval rules out a 
repetition of the unhappy quarrel which 
hastened President Wilson's death. It did 
more than that. By arbitrarily returning 
to a policy of isolation in a world where isola- 
tion was no longer possible; by refusing to 
permit the United States to act as responsi- 
ble world power, that quarrel helped create 
conditions which contributed in no small 
measure to the war that now engulfs the 
globe. 

Geography, transportation, communica- 
tions, and all the sciences that mankind has 
employed to shrink his world, not party feel- 
ing, predetermine the position of the United 
States. The value of this resolution is that 
it frankly recognizes these facts and pro- 
poses specific means of meeting them. 

The framework of the world organization 
which the sponsors of the Senate resolution 
desire already exists in the United Nations. 
That framework can be strengthened for the 
future conduct of the war and made perma- 
nent for the future prevention of wars of 
aggression. The resolution is an insurance 
policy. The people of the United States, en- 
lightened by hard experience, are ready to pay 
the premium. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, of 

March 15, 1943] 

SENATORS’ PLAN CALLED GUARANTY OF UNITY— 
MAJOR ELIOT URGES PASSAGE OF RESOLUTION 
PROVIDING FOR CENTRAL ALLIED ORGANIZATION 

(By Maj. George Fielding Eliot) 

The four Senators who have prepared the 
resolution advising the creation of a central 
United Nations organization have performed 
@ great public service. The names of Sen- 
ators BALL, Burton, Haren, and HH deserve 
to be long remembered with gratitude by 
their fellow countrymen, and those country- 
men will do well to begin without delay 
making their sentiments known to the re- 
maining Members of the Senate. The fu- 
ture of our country, the welfare of our chil- 
dren may well hang on the success or failure 
of this momentous resolution. 

This historic document touches upon two 
main themes: 

(1) The need for a central agency of the 
United Nations, a supreme war council, if 
you like that name, for the better coordina- 
tion of allied effort and policy in the direction 
of this war. 

(2) The even more urgent need for such 
an agency to begin planning now the steps 
to be taken when the war is won. 

The first is an essential instrument of vic- 
tory. 

The second is an essential insurance against 
the loss of the fruits of victory. 

The proposal of the four Senators is no 
high-flung attempt to make a blueprint of 
some visionary Utopia. It is a severely prac- 
tical document. It deals with the United 
Nations as the victors in this war and as the 
inevitable inheritors of the responsibility for 
conserving the benefits of peace, that just, 
charitable, and enduring peace which alone 
will justify the sacrifices which the winning 
of victory has demanded and will continue to 
demand. 

It comes at a peculiarly propitious moment. 
The Foreign Minister of Great Britain is in 
Washington for the precise purpose of dis- 
cussing means of securing better cooperation 
among the United Nations and “questions 
arising out of the war.” Our relations with 
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the Soviet Union have just become the sub- 
ject of open and frank discussion, and seem 
to have benefited from the process. Mean- 
while it has become clear—as it should al- 
ways have been clear—that Russia is not 
going to defeat Germany single-handed, that 
the task of winning this war must be a coali- 
tion effort, both directed and fought in the 
true spirit of coalition for which the abso- 
lutely indispensable foundation must be a 
rock-ribbed mutual confidence amongst the 
members of the coalition. That confidence 
must go down to the people; it cannot be 
merely the personal confidence existing be- 
tween individual heads of state. 

Toward the establishment of such confi- 
dence, the four Senators have taken a long 
step; a still longer one will be taken when 
the Senate has adopted their resolution, as it 
is to be earnestly hoped that it will. 

The peoples of the world have not forgotten 
the lessons of the last peace. They have not 
forgotten that the United States Senate then 
refused its endorsement of the plans and com- 
mitments of the President, and withdrew the 
United States from active participation in the 
League of Nations. They have not forgotten, 
either, that American foreign policy has ever 
since that time, down to the outbreak of the 
current war, been weakened and restrained by 
this same inability of the Executive to make 
definite commitments in the sphere in which 
the advice and consent of the Senate are con- 
stitutionally necessary. 

Now it is proposed that the Senate put itself 
on record in advance. Nothing could be bet- 
ter designed to produce an upsurge of con- 
fidence amongst our allies in our future good 
intentions. Nothing could be a better guar- 
anty, in London and Moscow and Chungking, 
that the people of the United States now rec- 
ognize that they live in a world too small to 
enable them to escape responsibility for their 
share in the keeping of the common peace 

Out of that reborn confidence may flow 
immense results. We may at last have a real 
United Nations council. The United Nations 
may become a living fact rather than a dis- 
tant hope, a name, a promise without guar- 
anty. Better organization may shorten the 
war, save thousands of lives, bring us the 
sooner to the better world for which that 
organization must then lay the cornerstone. 

The four Senators have done their share. 
Now it is up to their colleagues to indorse 
their vision and their wisdom; more than 
that, it is up to every citizen of every State 
in the Union to let his Senators know, and 
at once, that he expects them to tell the 
world that this time America means not only 
to be victorious in war, but to accept the 
responsibilities of peace and reconstruction. 
This we must do if we are to hope that our 
children may in their time escape the trials 
and the sacrifices which in our time our own 
folly and blindness have brought upon our 
Nation and-the world. 


The Problems of Agriculture 


REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
mounting shortage of farm labor and 
essential agricultural machinery consti- 
tutes a major problem which the na- 
tional administration has completely 
failed to solve. How critical the issue 


has become is apparent from the con- 
clusions presented at the Midwest Gov- 
ernors’ Conference attended by the rep- 
resentatives of 12 Midwestern States 
constituting the Nation’s “bread basket.” 
Without guaranties of adequate labor 
and farm equipment to meet the Agricul- 
tural Department’s demand for new 
record production in 1943, the Governors 
and spokesman of the most important 
grain-growing regions in America de- 
clared there is no assurance of adequate 
provisions for home consumption and 
the huge allotments of food earmarked 
for our Allies abroad. 

It is significant that no representatives 
of the Federal Government were present 
at this important meeting in spite of 
the fact that Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard, War Manpower Direc- 
tor Paul V. McNutt, and Donald M. Nel- 
son, Chairman of the War Production 
Board, had been invited. Their failure 
to be present in person or to have ofi- 
cials of their departments on hand to 
participate in the discussions and pre- 
sent the administration viewpoint dem- 
onstrates anew the fact that the present 
Government has not succeeded in evolv- 
ing an adequate farm program to meet 
our wartime needs. ; 

To produce the food necessary to feed 
our civilian population and to take care 
of foreign orders, the 12 States of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
Ohio have been called upon to raise 15 
percent more food than was grown in 
the bumper year of 1942. But to do this 
task, our farmers will have 20 percent 
less labor, and less farm machinery, and 
small prospect of obtaining effective re- 
placements for either. 

The responsibility for these critical 
shortages cannot be avoided by our Gov- 
ernment. For the past year farmers 
and their spokesmen have been bitterly 
denouncing the induction of their skilled 
help. They have pointed out the ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of replacing 
their outworn machinery or purchasing 
new farming implements. Allocation of 
steel to manufacturers of farm equip- 
ment has been kept at such low levels 
that the shortage of available farm ma- 
chinery which is already regarded as se- 
rious in some areas may become critical 
throughout the entire Nation by the end 
of 1944, 

But nothing better illustrates the utter 
inadequacy of our national farm policy 
than the confusion which prevails every- 
where on the induction of farm workers 
into the military services. If our respon- 
sible Government officials had worked out 
an intelligent, far-sighted program at the 
outset, there would be no necessity for 
the frantic efforts now being displayed 
to recruit armies of children, »ity desk- 
workers, and even furloughed soldiers to 
bring in our crops. And even these make- 
shift, admittedly inefficient proposals of- 
fer no prospect of meeting the demand 
for planting and cultivation which must 
go on continuously to assure adequate 
farm production. Those officials in our 
Government who would have us believe 
that modern farming can be carried on 
by handfuls of farmers throughout the 
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growing season, with an army of harvest- 
ers when the crop has matured cannot be 
seriously regarded. If they know their 
business, they know full well that this is 
not the way in which American farming 
has produced the tremendous crops upon 
which our Nation has thrived. If they 
know their business, they understand that 
we must have an assured supply of farm 
labor from the beginning of the planting 
season right through the harvest. They 
know that inexperienced farm hands may 
be worse than none at all. 

All of these difficulties stem directly 
from the failure of the administration to 
accord farming its rightful place in our 
war economy. The widely publicized ob- 
servations of our Secretary of Agriculture 
to the effect that “Food will win the war 
and write the peace” must have been for- 
gotten somewhere in the drafting of our 
military plans. When it becomes neces- 
sary for the representatives of 12 great 
food-producing States to remind-our Gov- 
ernment of the needs of agriculture, there 
is something definitely wrong with our 
Department of Agriculture. 

The entire Nation must be deeply con- 
cerned over the recommendations and 
conclusions reached by the Midwest Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. They urged, and the 
people of our country must urge with 
them: 

First. That agriculture be recognized 
as an essential war industry and be rated 
as such with respect to manpower, ma- 
terials, and equipment. 

Second. That while there is no pro- 
posal of blanket deferment for agricul- 
tural workers all experienced labor, es- 
sential to farm production, should be pre- 
ferred and farm workers like industrial 
workers should be given proper recogni- 
tion by Federal authorities with suitable 
insignia or other marks of distinction 
for giving their best services to their 
country by remaining on the farm front. 

Third. That adequate supplies of steel 
and other materials be provided to com- 
plete the manufacture of partly finished 
agricultural machinery, that all present 
stocks of farm machinery now frozen be 
released for sale, that planning of farm 
machine needs for 1944 be undertaken 
immediately and ascertained by May 1, 
1943, and that the present system of allo- 
cating farm machinery be corrected to 
meet the actual needs of farmers in every 
area of the Nation. 

Fourth. That local War Production 
Boards be given authority to supply the 
welding rod, bar steel, and other ma- 
terials used in the local repair of farm 
machinery; that restrictions on manu- 
facturing farm machines, replacement 
parts, repairs, and distributing these 
products be removed at once. 

Fifth. That transportation facilities be 
provided for migrant seasonal workers. 

Sixth. And that supplies of fertilizer 
now available be released immediately 
for the 1943 crop season. ` 

Our farming population is waiting to 
hear the answer of the Government to 
these critical needs. Joined with them 
must be the population of the entire Na- 
tion, for on our food-preduction front 
there stands the greatest challenge to 
American victory. 
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Duke’s Chambermaid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL. W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop, able reporter for the 
Washington Times-Herald, for his recent 
article entitled “Who Let This Pretty 
Fair In?” The facts revealed by Mr. 
Waldrop further justify the action by 
this House in denying further funds 20 
the National Resources Planning Board. 
Under permission to extend my remarks 
I include this splendid job of reporting: 

WHO LET THIS PRETTY PAIR IN? 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Whether it was Alexandre Dumas or Victor 
Hugo we can't remember, but one of these 
two got off a neat line as follows: 

“If you would be splendid, be a duke. If 
you would be powerful, be a duke’s chamber- 
maid.” 

French novelists are bound by tradition to 
say things like that, and wink. But never- 
theless the truth is self-evident. Carried 
over into politics, the central thought of the 
above crack has been proved true thousands 
of times. 

Behind every front man there is, in politics, 
almost invariably a fast thinking string 
puller who does not seek publicity. 

The front man takes the bows and the 
blows. The obscure manipulator behind the 
scenes enjoys a satisfaction that has no equal 
for the power lover, and that is—authority 
without responsibility. 

Two fine specimens of the front-man type 
in politics are the esteemed Uncle Fred Del- 
ano, Chairman of the soon-to-be-defunct Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, and Donald 
ca Chairman of the War Production 

rd. 


Frederic Delano signs his name to the re- 
ports of the National Resources Planning 
Board, such as the massive proposition re- 
cently sent to Congress by the President, pro- 
viding a formula by means of which to de- 
stroy private property and the independence 
of United States citizens, and enforce state 
socialism. 

Donald Nelson takes the responsibility for 
the War Production Board's labor policies, 
which have been mushy to a degree that it 
would take an extended chapter to diagnose 
in detail. 

You can grasp the essential facts by a look 
at the headlines almost any day or by listen- 
ing for 5 minutes to any returned soldier 
discussing battle-front sentiment toward the 
Administration's labor policy. 

Students of political operations have 
wondered sometimes about some of the 
manipulators of these two front men, Messrs. 
Delano and Nelson, Herewith a little report 
on a brace of these: 

Exhibit A: Mrs. Dr. Eveline M. Burns, Ph. 
D., director of research for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. 

Exhibit B: Mr. Dr. Arthur R. Burns, Ph. D., 
chief labor adviser to the War Production 
Board. 

The Drs. Burns are man and wife, as you 
may have suspected. What you may not 
have known is that the Drs. Burns are both 
natives of England and were British subjects 
until a recent phase of the New Deal era, at 
which point they became United States citi- 
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zens and soon took office of the United States 
Government. 

We are indebted to the underground rail- 
road operated jointly by the Honorable Felix 
Frankfurter of the United States Supreme 
Court and by the Honorable Harold Laski of 
the London School of Economics for their 
presence in our midst. 

The Drs. Burns are both ex-high function- 
aries of the London School of Economics, 
which has turned out in its day many a 
pretty mess of confused master statisticians 
and enthusiastic Communist and Socialist 
joiners. 

The Drs. Burns are both, naturally, pro- 
lific word wranglers, and have much to say 
about how the world should be made over 
in an image best described by Karl Marx, the 
venerable inventor of excuses for govern- 
ments which wish to destroy the independ- 
ence of citizens. 

Some people have been wondering where 
Mr. Delano got all that Socialist abracadabra 
for his National Resources Planning Board 
report. It was much too expertly done for an 
amateur. The answer, of course, is that Dr. 
Eveline Burns did the job. It is not her first. 

In 1932 the Socialist Party of the United 
States issued a tract entitled “Socialist Plan- 
ning and a Socialist Program,” in which Mr. 
Delano’s thinker, Dr. Eveline Burns, now on 
the United States Government’s pay roll, 
wrote that the good society “will have to 
devise methods of preventing the indiscrimi- 
nate use of resources by every optimistic pro- 
ducer * * * and of replacing the guesses 
of individual producers by a more orderly 
method of estimation (of need) 

“Such a method would imply the imposi- 
tion of controls that would refuse individuals 
the right to make what use they wish of their 
own labor and property.” 

Note well that labor as well as property is 
to be controlled. Further along in her tract 
Dr. Burns says that when socialism comes 
“the Socialist state will have to devise some 
means of coercing labor where necessary” to 
make labor do what the Socialist state wants. 

And, reviewing the collapse of Socialist 
government in England, Dr. Burns makes spe- 
cial note of the fact that in the absence of 
censorship it is difficult to make people swal- 
low the Socialist state’s doctrine. “Some- 
thing,” she says, “must be done about that.” 

There, for whoever wants to defend it, is 
the bared mentality of the thinker behind 
the Honorable Frederic A. Delano, who signed 
a report which, if executed into law, would 
impose socialism on the United States. What 
goes for the wife over at National Resources 
Planning Board, by the way. goes for the 
husband over at War Labor Board. 

The Doctors Burns are a happy pair, con- 
genial in every respect. And why not? 
They're on the pay roll of the United States 
Government busily doing their bit. 

Every advocate of state socialism should 
be pleased—but not so the American who be- 
lieves in liberty and who opposes regimenta- 
tion of the press, of labor, and of property. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE JOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
John L. Lewis has given his ultimatum 
to us, fixing the deadline April 1. What 
would Grover Cleveland do? 


Yes; this was the land of opportunity, 
but with all these taxes, what chance has 
one to make a million dollars now? 

The ides of March 
And income tax, 
Took all his starch, 
He'll now relax. 
He spent his dough, 
Now cash he lacks; 
He'll cash a bond 
To pay his tax. 
—M. L. R. 


Representative FRANK CARLSON and his 
Rum! plan will furnish much conversa- 
tion in the next several weeks, Who said 
the G. O. P. couldn’t furnish something 
new and constructive? 

What the country needs most in 
America for the war effort this summer 
is a little less-saluting and a little more 
snap put in pitchforks, shovels, hoes. 

The daily observation of their National 
Capitol by thousands of young Ameri- 
cans in service uniforms is a constant 
source of greatest interest to Members 
of Congress. 

We saw our recent Kansas colleague, 
Houston, raise his hand and heard him 
repeat the words with the final “I do.” 
Luck to you, Jack, in your labors with 
labor on the N. L, R. B. 

Kansas has not only given General 
Eisenhower to our country at this im- 
portant time, but it has set an example 
to the other 47 States by passing a Rick- 
enbacker labor bill. Howarp SMITH, are 
we coming? 

If the House has its way, the old Ex- 
tension Department will come to the front 
for supplying farm labor. With all his 
other duties the county agent will be 
busier than the proverbial cranberry 
merchant. 

Just as we had resolved to spend our 
A gas card on showing servicemen about 
on Saturdays and Sundays, on the ex- 
pected lifting of the pleasure ban, here 
comes a 50-percent cut in gallons, mak- 
ing it only six per month. 

Col. Frank Roberts and Lt. Col. How- 
ard Reed told us at luncheon today, of 
India and Africa. When our men talk 
the story is more interesting, yet there 
is so much for military reasons that they 
cannot tell. 

So Dr. Merton Rice, of Detroit, is dead. 
He was one of Bishop William A. Quayle’s 
boys at Baker University. While in the 
academy at Ottawa, Kans., in the late 
nineties, I walked 2 miles each way on 
Sunday to hear him preach to his first 
congregation of a hundred. 


Government in Peace and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Recorp an article entitled “Government 
in Peace and War,” written by Milton W. 
Harrison, editor of the Savings Bank 
Journal, and published in the Savings 
Bank Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT IN PEACE AND Wan 


(By Milton W. Harrison, editor, Savings Bank 
Journal) 

As the war in Europe and Asia roars toward 
a climax and on the home front post-war 
plans multiply and expenditures mount, it 
behooves all of us to survey objectively our 
present predicament. I am concerned mainly 
with the financial aspects of this crisis. 

Up to December 31, 1942, the authorized 
war program amounted to $238,000,000,000, of 
which $184,000,000,000, or 77 percent, was 
already committed, and $75,000,000,000 or 32 
percent was already spent. 

Had these war costs been thrust upon a 
nation not in debt, our task would be much 
less difficult. Unfortunately they came as 


an aftermath of years of deficits. The fol- 
` lowing table, based on data obtained from ofii- 
cial sources, shows that the Federal Govern- 
ment had gone $29,228,000,000 in the red for 
its peacetime budget operations for the 9 fis- 
cal years immediately preceding Pearl Harbor: 


Year | Net receipts {Expenditures ! ne ae 
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71, 383, 000, 000 


1 Excludes amounts for publie-debt retirement which 
are chargeable to the sinking fund, etc., under special 
provisions of law 


And now, because of the world strife in 
which we find ourselves embroiled, we must 
superimpose $148,096,000,000 of deficits for 
3 years only upon this already unsound base, 
as follows: 


Expendl- Net Budget 
— defici: 


Net receipts tures! oncit 


Year 


$12, 799, 000, 000 $32, 397, 000, 000/$19, 588, 000, 000 
22, 976, 000, 000) 80, 432, 000, 000) 57, 456, 000, 000 
33, 081, 000, 000) 104, 123,000, 000) 71, 042, 000, 000 


Total. 68,556, 000, 000/216, 952, 000, 000) 148, 096, 000, 000 


1 Excludes amounts for public-debt retirement which 
are chargeable to the sinking fund. ete., under special 
provisions of law 

+ Estimated. 

Prior to fiscal 1942, the last year in which 
Federal expenditures approached the $20,- 
000,000,000 mark was in 1918 of World War 
No. 1. At that time we spent $18,515,000,000 
and incurred a deficit of $13,363,000,000, 
Our total net deficit for the 3 years 1917-19 
was $23,249,000,000, or less than one-sixth of 
our contemplated deficit for the 3 years 
1942-44. 

Equally significant is the fact that regular 
Federal services in those 3 years of World 
War No. 1 cost only $6,456,000,000, or slightly 
more than $2,000,000,000 a year. But now, 
following on the heels of 10 years of deficits, 
we find our regular Federal Government 
activities costing more in 1 year than they 
did in the entire 3 years 1917-19. This, I 
believe, is a fact of consequence, and one for 
serious concern, 


To be sure the machine war of today is a 
more expensive proposition than war of 25 
years ago. But we cannot reason the same 
way about regular governmental, or nonwar, 
activities. Yet the 1944 Budget contem- 
plates spending $7,334,000,000 for nonwar 
purposes, including $3,000,000,000 of interest 
on our accumulated national debt. 

The proposed expenditures of $104,123,- 
924,923, exclusive of statutory public debt 
retirement, for regular war and nonwar 
activities is twice the amount of all such ex- 
penditures in the 13l-year period 1789 to 
1920. Interest payments of $3,000,000,000 in 
1944 alone will exceed the total of such pay- 
ments for the 131 years. But in addition 
Government corporations and agencies will 
spend a net of $4,774,123,000, making total 
expenditures of nearly $109,000,000,000 for 
the 1 year—an unprecedented amount in the 
history of government. 

According to the 1944 Budget, $75,719,007,- 

888 of debt will be added during that fiscal 
year. 
Startling though these figures may be, they 
are not without some compensations. From 
now on, more individuals will be paying in- 
come taxes to the Federal Government than 
voted in the last election. This fact in itself 
will become a moderating influence. Another 
compensatory factor is the suddenly awak- 
ened interest of Congress in regaining con- 
trol of its duties. Bureaucracy is, in short, in 
for hard times. What once was accepted, 
albeit reluctantly, has now become a favorite 
topic of harangue. 


INCREASE IN EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


Recently data were inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recor which to my mind indi- 
cate to a startling degree the extent to which 
Congress allowed its functions to be usurped 
during the past decade.. The total number of 
Executive orders almost equaled the total of 
all public laws enacted by Congress: 


Executive | Public laws 


Year orders | enacted by 
issued Congress 
658 93 
472 465 
390 482 
275 505 
257 194 
249 425 
287 454 
309 551 
382 
286 453 
3, 565 4,300 


Representative LupLow expressed the dan- 
ger inherent in government by Executive or- 
der when he said: 

“Executive orders usually have their gen- 
esis in the bureaus and are expressions of 
bureaucratic minds. When promulgated they 
have the force and effect of law. Those who 
originate them are not elected by the people. 
They do not represent anybody. They stand 
for their own peculiar ideas and hobbies and 
do not speak for any well-established philos- 
ophy or any political party. They are intent, 
as a rule, on promoting their own notions 
and enhancing their bureaucratic power and 
authority. Many of them are theorists who 
think they know how to remake the world 
but who overlook the laws of nature and the 
immutable principle of sound economics.” 

The nature of bureaucracy will be more 
than an Interesting topic to the average per- 
son from now on. It will be a vital topic. 
Laymen can as intelligently follow the course 
of bureaucracy as experts. It is human na- 
ture in action. The dry rot of bureaucracy 
is an everpresent menace everywhere, Para- 
sites are found not only in government and 
bureaucracy; they are a threat to every farm- 
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er’s crop and garden and to every form of 
economic organization, The bigger the or- 
ganization the more menacing the danger, 
Only alertness in detecting and timely action 
in eliminating parasitical growth can save 
the body on which it feeds. The fact that 
it finally kills its provider and thereby elimi- 
nates itself is of comfort only to history, 
Congress now recognizes this natural law. 


PUBLIC RESENTMENT STEADILY RISING 


To eliminate parasites may require the 
destruction of some good with the bad. Any 
farmer knows it; so does business manage- 
ment. The longer one waits the more good 
must be sacrificed. The job facing this coun- 
try is one of prompt, courageous action with 
the pruning knife by both those with legis- 
lative and executive responsibility. Other- 
wise the destruction will be greater in the 
future than is necessary. 

A recent statement from the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees showed an 
understanding of that fact when it said, 
“Public resentment is rising steadily against 
administrative ineptitude in certain branches 
of the Federal establishment. Unless it is 
checked by prompt and effective remedial 
action, this resentment will become a tidal 
wave. A tidal wave is not discriminating, 
and if permitted to reach full flood, the re- 
sults will be disastrous.” 

Necessary bureaucracy should welcome the 
Official legislative or executive knife. It pro- 
tects them as well as others. Of course some 
worthy objective, something which some of 
us think important, will go with the pruning 
operation; but it saves much more. We 
must grimly support these operations now 
going on in Congress. All of the latest 
anesthetics, germicides, and operating equip- 
ment may not always be available, but operate 
they must. It is time that taxpayers and 
believers in the American way declared an 
emergency to reduce bureaucracy. Bu- 
reaucracy has had emergencies for several 
years. It should not object to the emer- 
gency techniques now necessary to trim the 
barnicles from government. 

Remedy due to the integration of peace 
and war functions is made difficult. It will 
take vigorous demands from a wide segment 
of public opinion to compel drastic retrench- 
ment. However, the Seventy-eighth Congress 
has already shown striking independence of 
the executive branch and a start toward 
legislative control of bureaucracy has been 
made. Typical is House Resolution No. 70 in- 
troduced by Representative Howarp W. SMITH, 
of Virginia. and passed by an overwhelming 
majority. This resolution sets up a com- 
mittee of five members authorized to in- 
vestigate any action, rule, procedure, or order 
of the executive agencies which is beyond 
the authority granted to them by Congress; 
which invades Constitutional rights of citi- 
zens; which imposes penalties without op- 
portunity of fair trial; which duplicates the 
work of other agencies; or which attempts 
by interpretation, to write into an act of 
Congress or Executive order, purposes not 
justified by the language. 

A second resolution passed by the House 
authorized the Appropriations Committee to 
police the spending of taxpayer funds by 
the executive agencies and bureaus. This 
action should enable the House to get an 
independent check-up on the financial needs 
and activities of bureaucracy. It should re- 
lease the Appropriations Committee from 
dependence on testimony by bureau officials 
directly interested in obtaining additional 
funds and personnel. 

Pending before the Senate at present and 
possibly adopted by that body by the time 
of the issuance of this publication, is the so- 
called McKellar bill, requiring Senate con- 
firmation of all Federal employees receiving 
salaries of $4,500 per annum or more, The 
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bill excludes Army and Navy personnel, and 
those persons appointed by the Executive prior 
to 1936. This bill is designed to achieve one 
purpose and one purpose only—the return 
to Congress of its constitutional power to 
legislate. It will effectively stop the usurpa- 
tion of this power by bureaucrats. It will 
tend to stop the issuance of Executive orders 
without foundation in law. 


UNDERLYING FACTORS OF REYOLT 


To understand what lies behind the revolt 
on Capitol Hill again bureaucracy we must 
add up the following factors: A certain re- 
sentment against infringement on legislative 
functions by bureau heads; the mandate for 
economy and retrenchment reflected in the 
last election; a huge volume cf protests fre m 
constituents back home against bureaucratic 
red tape; national publicity given to reports 
of the Joint Committee on Nonessential Ex- 
penditures, headed by Senator BYRD; the cam- 
paign of public education conducted by such 
agencies as the Citizens Emergency Commit- 
tee on Nondefense Expenditures, of which I 
am happy to be the treasurer; œ new public 
interest in Federal extravagance, refiected in 
the Nation’s press, due largely to taxpayer 
bewilderment at the huge extra burden for 
the cost of the war; a growing fear among all 
income groups of the rapid expansion of Fed- 
eral power and influence to every county; a 
reilization that Federal money and bureau- 
cratic controls under the pre-war economy 
had- penetrated deeply into nearly every field 
of private citizen endeavor, including hous- 
ing, insurance, shipping; agriculture, banking, 
rallroads, public utilities, sccuritics markets, 
public education, State governments, house- 
hold credit, child and social welfare, home and 
farm mortgages, and real estate. In this 
whole network of controls, stretching from 
Maine to Texas, from Oregon to Florida, Con- 
gress has played little part. If the American 
people, through their clected representatives 
and after due consideration, had surrendered 
their economic freedom in favor of centralized 
government by executive decree, then the 
people themselves would have abandoned de- 
-moeracy and freedom; but no such thing has 
happened. Bit by bit, the executive agencies 
have taken over authority, under the guise, 
-first of peacetime, then of wartime emergency, 
until today Federal money and authority are 
woven into the whole fabric of our private 
economy. 

If we are to return, after peace, to anything 
like the traditional American private enter- 
prise system which has created our high 
standard of living, there will have to be 
a basic change in Federal policy and in 
relations between the public and private 
economy. 

Whatever happens must be decided by 
public opinion. We are face to face with 
a historic decision between a progressive, 
relatively free, private economy where initi- 
ative and competition can survive, and a 
controlled or Government-managed economy 
in which the national income is a political 
football and the bureaucrats tell us where 
to work, what to manufacture, how to spend 
our money and manage cur affairs. 

A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC 

Can public opinion make an American 
decision in the historic American way? Does 
it grasp the meaning of Federal power cen- 
tralized in the Executive? Does it know 
how completely war and bureaucracy have 
socialized our private economy? Does it want 
this kind of a system to hand on to our 
children and grandchildren? 

The answers to these fateful questions de- 
pend on the knowledge and common sense 
of our millions of common citizens. To an- 
swer at all, they must be better informed 
on the challenge to freedom at home than 
they are or have been. They must catch up 
with the rushing tide of events before peace 
or the next national election brings a show- 
down on Federal post-war policy. 


Increased Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 

Farm SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 13, 1943. 
Hon. GEORGE H. BENDER, 
Ohio Congressman-at-Large, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BENDER: Since food pro- 
duction has become one of the critical war 
problems of our Nation to which Congress 
is giving much attention, I should like to 
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submit for your information some pertinent 
data relative to the contribution of the farm 
families cooperating with the Farm Security 
Administration. 

I judge that you are familiar with the large 
scale task in which Farm Security Adminis- 
tration has been engaged for some time—that 
of restoring disadvantaged farm families to 
a function useful to themselves and the Na- 
tion. Our program was quickly adjusted 2 
years ago from building for a solid peacetime 
life to giving assistance in credit and guid- 
ance to small farmers to enable them to 
increase the production of needed foods. 

In the spring of 1941 these families pledged 
important increases in their farm and home 
plans. By doubling and tripling their efforts 
to produce and by increasing their efficiency 
they overshot their pledges in three of the 
six food commodities for which pledges were 
tabulated in the Nation as a whole. In the 
three others, they made significant increases, 
The following table shows increases made 
by Farm Security Administration borrowers 
the past year and compares the increases 
made by these “small” farmers with all 
farmers: 


Commedity 


Farm Security Administra- 


tion borrowers All farmers 

Percent Percent 

E. Amount c | increase, Amount increase, 

increase, 184: 1942 over increase, 1942 1942 over 

over 1841 1041 over 1941 1941 
1, 419, 000, 000 20 | 3, 914, 000, COG 3 
124, 300, COO 38 1, 767, 000, 000 11 
101, 700, 000 88 | 1,028, 000, 000 70 
192, 400, 000 36 | 2, 252, 000, 000 13 
49, 800, 000 31 516, 000, (00 15 
3, 360, 000 106 104, 000, C00 

37, 100, 000 36 366, 265, C0 14 
30, 100, COO 34 110, 500, 000 6 
113, COO 24 1, 616, COO 16 


These figures represent a cross-section of 
the production of 463,941 families, who con- 
stitute 7.6 percent of the 6,097,000 farmers 
listed in the 1940 census. Although it is gen- 
erally recognized that these families could 
make sizable increases in terms of their own 
past production, the question has been raised 


as to whether the total volume of these in- 


creases from small operators really amounted 
to very much in terms of the total volume of 
increased production for the Nation. 

-The significance of the volume of increased 
production from these farms to the total 
increased food supplies of the Nation is shown 
by the following percentages based on the 
comparative increases in the preceding table: 

Milk: Farm Security Administration fami- 
lies accounted for 36 percent of the total 
increase for the entire country in 1942. 

Dry beans: Farm Security Administration 
families accounted for 27 percent of the 
total increase for the entire country in 1942. 

Chickens: Farm Security Administration 
families accounted for 10 percent of the total 
increase for the entire country in 1942. 

Eggs: Farm Security Administraticn fami- 
lies accounted for 10 percent of the total 
increase for the entire country in 1942. 

Peanuts: Farm Security Administration 
families accounted for 10 percent of the total 
increase for the entire country in 1942. 

Pork; Farm Security Administration fami- 
lies accounted for 9 percent of the total in- 
crease for the entire country in 1942. 

Beef: Farm Security Administration fami- 
lies accounted for 7 percent of the total in- 
crease for the entire country in 1942. 

Sugar beets: Farm Security Administration 
families accounted for 7 percent of the total 
increase for the entire country in 1942. 

Soybeans: Farm Security Administration 
families accounted for 3 percent of the total 
increase for the entire country in 1942. 

Thus, Farm Security Administration bor- 
rowers, using mainly labor available in the 
family and given help they needed to do it, 


have contributed in a significant way to the 
total food supply. The need for manpower. 
on the farm became critical in the fall of 
1942 and Farm Security Administration was 
given the job of transporting and housing 
workers when the local labor supply was in- 
adequate. About 12,000 workers, more than 
5,000 of them Mexicuns, were moved from 
surplus to shortage areas to save sugar beets, 
long-staple cotton, vegetables, and fruit 
crops last fall. A shortage of year-round farm 
workers. has since developed and the Farm 
Security Administration, working with the 
United States Employment Service and Voca- 
tional Agriculture, has recruited, trained, and 
placed many hundreds of workers moving 
them from poor land areas to more produc- 
tive farms where their full energies can be 
used to increase production of needed foods. 

Now, some information on what our Ohio 
farmers have been doing for the war effort. 
Approximately 70 percent of all Ohio farm- 
ers had a gross income (include value of 
home-use products) of less than $2,500 in 
1939. This group contributed 40 percent 
of fall farm products and depends almost 
entirely on family labor—often not fully 
employed when considering total production. 

In 1942, approximately 5 percent of all 
Ohio farmers were operating under a program 
of directed credit through this Administra- 
tion. The majority of this number were 
from the lower one-third income bracket and 
operated farms that were definitely below the 
average commercial farm as to size, quality 
of land, adequacy of buildings and equip- 
ment. In spite of these handicaps, the re- 
sponse of this group to an appeal, coupled 
with credit and guidance, for increased food 
production over 1941 resulted in the follow- 
ing: An increase of 12.3 percent in the pro- 
duction of milk; an increase of 19.7 percent in 
the production of pork; an increase of 18.5 
percent in the production of eggs; an increase 
of 42 percent in the production of beef; an 
increase of 28 percent in the production of 
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chickens; an increase of 117.8 percent in the 
production of soybeans, 

In comparison to the total increase of these 
products by all Ohio farmers in 1942 this 
same group of people, comprising 5 percent 
of all Ohio farmers, contributed 13.4 percent 
of the total increase of miik; 12.5 percent of 
the tota increase of pork; 7.3 percent of the 
total increase of eggs; 27.1 percent of the 
total increase of beef; 14.5 percent of the total 
increase of chickens; 3.7 percent of the total 
increase of soybeans. 

This certainly, to me, is an indication of 
what many more thousands of families in 
our State in similar circumstances could do 
this year if afforded an opportunity through 
credit and guidance to participate fully in 
food production. 

With reference to the shortage of farm 
laborers, may I say that within the past 
3 months, more than 400 year-round farm 
workers have been placed on as many Ohio 
farms, having been recruited from the less 
productive areas of Kentucky and southern 
Ohio. This was made possible through a 
program of recruitment, training, and place- 
ment with the Ohio Department of Educa- 
tion, United States Employment Service and 
Farm Security Administration cooperating. 
Training centers have been established at 
Ohio State University and RI Grande Col- 
lege, which offer not only a short training 
course for the workers but afford an oppor- 
tunity of orientation. All orders for work- 
ers to date have been filled. 

‘I trust that this information will be use- 
ful to you in your consideration of national 
agricultural programs at this critical time. 
It is my personal hope that every farm 
family that can produce food will be given 
full opportunity to do so at thir time when 
food is so much needed to win this war. 
I should be happy to have an opportunity to 
discuss with you at your convenience. some- 
time either in Cleveland or Columbus, other 
factors relative to the full utilization of re- 
sources in the production of food. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRENE H. WoLGAMoT, 
Associate State Director 
in Charge of Home Management. 


Eddie Rickenbacker and William Jennings 
Bryan 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March. 19, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
this morning to Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, who, with the help of God, has 
just passed through one of the greatest 
ordeals in history, pleading to America 
to return to the incentive plan and not 
make the mistake that Russia made in 
adopting communism. He pointed out 
that Russia has now returned to the in- 
centive system, that communism is leav- 
ing Russia and coming to this country, 
that Russia has long since eliminated 
the commissars from her army and is 
rapas returning to our economic sys- 

m. 

Russia has taken down the sign “Re- 
ligion is the Opium of the People,” and 
has reopened the Christian churches 
throughout her vast empire. 
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As I listened to Captain Rickenbacker, 
I was reminded that this is the birthday 
of the greatest Christian lay leader of 
modern times, William Jennings Bryan. 

Mr. Bryan’s outstanding expression, in 
my opinion, one that should be written 
on his tombstone, will be found in his 
Prince of Peace, in which he said: 


It the Master deigns to touch with divine 
power the cold and pulseless heart of the 
buried acorn, causing it to burst forth into 
a new life, will He leave neglected in the 
earth the soul of man, made in the image of 
his Creator? If He stoops to give to the 
rose bush, whose withered blossoms float 
upon the autumn breeze, the sweet assur- 
ance of another springtime, will he refuse 
words of hope to the sons of men when the 
frosts of winter come? If matter, mute and 
inanimate, though changed by the forces of 
Nature into a multitude of forms, can never 
die, will the imperial spirit of man alone 
suffer annihilation, after it has made a 
brief visit, like a royal guest, to this tene- 
ment of clay? No; I am as sure that there 
is another life as I am that I live today. 

Some time ago while in Cairo— 


He said— 


I was shown a few grains of wheat that had 
slumbered for more than 3,000 years in an 
Egyptian tomb. As I gazed upon those 
grains of wheat, this thought came into my 
mind, that if one of them had been planted 
upon the banks of the Nile the next year 
after it was grown, and all its lineal de- 
scendants had been harvested and planted 
from that day to this, its progeny would be 
sufficiently numerous to feed the teeming 
millions of this world. 

There is an unbroken chain of life that 
connects the earliest grain with the one 
which we now sow and eap. If there is an 
invisible something in a grain of wheat 
which enables it, when warmed by the sun- 
shine and nurtured by the rain, to discard 
its old body, and build out. of earth and air 
a new one so much like the old that you 
cannot tell the one from the other, and 
transmit its own likeness through 3,000 
generations, I need not fear that my soul 
will have the power to clothe itself with a 
new body, suited to another existence, when 
this earthly frame has crumbled into dust. 


Karl Marx need not tell us that “re- 
ligion is the opium of the people.” 


Status of Japanese in the United States 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Pacific coast citizens are be- 
coming increasingly concerned over the 
status of the Japanese in this country. 
This is a subject which requires immedi- 
ate and thoughtful attention by the 
American Government. Unless steps 
are taken now to clarify the status of 
Japanese, citizens « well as aliens, I 
am afraid we will have some very diffi- 
cult racial troubles when the war is 
terminated. My colleague the gentle- 
man from Washington IMr. JACKSON] 
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has introduced a resolution providing 
for the creation of a special committee 
to study this entire question. I rise at 
this time to urge speedy action or the 
resolution. In order to point out one of 
the reasons for so doing, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include with my re- 
marks the following resolution recently 
adopted by the -Pajaro Valley and 
Watsonville Defense Council: 


Whereas it has been announced through the 
press— 

1. That the Secretary of War contemplates 
that some 28,000 native-born Japanese shall 
be incorporated into the United States Army 
in separate combat units; and 

2. That the Federal authorities contem- 
plate the release of from 25,000 to 40,000 
Japanese from relocation camps where they 
are now restrained, with no announced pro- 
vision for adequate surveillance or control; 
and 

Whereas the Pajaro Valley and Watsonville 
Defense Council, the membership of which 
is made up of representatives of all civic 
organizations in the community, at a meeting 
held for the purpose of considering these 
matters, has officially expressed its opinion 
that such contemplated aetion would be 
inimical to the best interests and to the wel- 
fare auu effective defense of our country; be 
it 

Resolved, That we most vigorously and 
earnestly protest against the above proposed 
actions and each of them; that we convey. 
this protest to the Secretary of War, to the 
War Relocation Board, to our Congressmen 
and Senators, and to the President of the 
United States. 

That we urge upon these authorities the 
following reasons, based upon an extensive 
experience with the Japanese, for more than 
40 years, an intimate knowledge of their. 
character, and our observation of what oc- 
curred on December 7, 1941, and immediately 
thereafter: 

(1) Following Pearl Harbor and for the de- 
fense of the west coast against attack and 
sabotage the Army wisely moved the Jap- 
anese from the Pacific coast. Now, to per- 
mit them to return to their former habitat 
would subject us again to the danger of 
serious sabotage and difficulty in defending 
our shore line in the event of attack, 

(2) Due to the temper of the American 
public since the dastardly attack at Pearl 
Harbor we feel that it would be detrimental 
to the best interests of the Japanese them- 
selves to allow them to return for residence 
on the west coast, and that difficult addi- 
tional policing problems would be presented 
thereby in effecting their safety. 

(3) It is impossible to distinguish between 
loyal and disloyal Japanese, We are in no 
position to judge the emotions of the Japa- 
nese inasmuch as they have maintained their 
own schools and religion, and in many cases, 
dual citizenship with their main allegiance 
to the Emperor of Japan. 

(4) If Japanese were allowed to return to 
this area we could not expect the cooperation 
of present agricultural or industrial laborers 
already engaged in the war effort if they were 
called upon to work with Japanese evacuees. 

(5) To allow young Japanese to leave relo- 
cation camps for educational purposes in our 
colleges would be unjust and inequitable as 
it affects our own American boys who have 
been taken out of college and are so loyally 
serving their country in the armed forces to 
the detriment of their education and em- 
ployment, 

(6) It is the opinion of this council that 
these Japanese should be contributing sub- 
stantially to the war effort but we feel that 
it should be in areas removed from the Pacifie 
coast and by group movement under full and 
proper control and supervision by the Army. 
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In no event should they be disbursed 
throughout the country without proper pro- 
vision for absolute surveillance and control; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Japanese, both alien 
and American born, should be retained in 
relocation centers for the duration unless 
they are placed under direct and abso- 
lute supervision and full control of Army 
authority and engaged in the furtherance of 
our war effort. 


Deserved Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House has embraced in its re- 
port and recommendations in the new 
pay-as-you-go tax bill, a basic exemp- 
tion of $3,500 on the pay of all officers 
and enlisted personnel of the armed 
forces, regardless of whether they are 
married or single. 

It is inconceivable that any consider- 
able opposition could develop to this 
measure. I would have voted enthusias- 
tically for complete exemption of their 
pay, because it seems a travesty to talk 
about “equality of sacrifice” and then 
expect the armed forces to fight the war 
and at the same time help pay for it, too. 
The compromise, however, represents the 
wisdom of the committee, and it must 
be agreed that the figure arrived at will 
prove to be exceedingly helpful to all 
those whose pay comes within the tax- 
paying bracket. It is a safe bet it will 
pass both Houses of the Congress with 
no substantial opposition. I cannot 
conceive that any reasonable person will 
object to this basic exemption which, if 
it becomes the law, will give all officers 
and enlisted personnel an exemption of 
$3,500 instead of $1,200, as in the case of 
civilian married people and $600 in the 
case of civilian single persons. All other 
normal allowable deductions would also 
obtain for the officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel in addition to this increased basic 
exemption. 

It will be recalled that the same sort 
of measure was enacted for the officers 
and men of the First World War; there- 
fore, there is a precedent for the action. 

We must not forget—and the fathers 
and mothers of officers and enlisted 
members of the armed forces undoubted- 
ly do not forget—that those men and 
women who are in the danger zones and 
on the battle lines get no time and a half 
for overtime, or double time for Sundays 
and holidays. They are on 24-hour 
duty. They are in danger 24 hours a 
day. They are ready to make the gu- 
preme sacrifice of yielding up their lives 
ou the altar of their country 24 hours a 
day. They must undergo all of the 
rigors and sacrifices and hardships of the 
readjustment to a peacetime basis after 
the war is ended the same as everybody 
else 


It is very probable many of these offi- 
cers and enlisted personnel will be re- 
quired to remain abroad a considerable 
time after the war has ended. In any 
event, their way of life has been dis- 
rupted; for many of them their busi- 
nesses have been sacrificed and are gone; 
for many of them the practice of their 
chosen professions has been abandoned 
and must be rebuilt upon their return 
from the war; in other cases men who 
owned dairy herds or farms have had to 
abandon them, to sacrifice them, and 
will have to reestablish themselves when 
they return from military or naval serv- 
ice. 

Under these circumstances, it would 
seem that no fair-minded person could 
possibly object to allowing all of the 
officers and enlisted personnel of the 
armed services the basic exemption of 
$3,500. In view of all th- proposed bene- 
ficiaries have had to sacrifice, in view 
of all they have had to give, and in view 
of all they have had to go through and 
must continue to go through, this recog- 
nition is small indeed. 

It is a notorious fact that people with 
practically no training—except perhaps 
6 weeks or 2 months—are going into 
the munition plants and the war produc- 
tion industries and are able to earn with 
their overtime, double time, and bonuses, 
in many cases more than the base pay 
of a colonel who has spent years going 
through West Point and other hard years 
in the Army in order to rise to his grade. 

I can conceive of nothing that would 
do more to strengthen the morale of the 
armed forces than a unanimous action 
on the part of the Congress to grant this 
exemption while they are in the service 
of their country. It would be a tribute 
to the brave men and women who are 
ready to sacrifice their all for the Na- 
tion, which the Congress ought to offer 
and which undoubtedly the Nation will 
applaud. 

The going is tough in this war. And 
the toughest of the tough-going falls to 
the lot of the officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed services. We civil- 
ians have made no sacrifices in any way 
comparable to those we have required 
of our officers and enlisted members of 
the armed services. 

I think it is a perfectly safe guess that 
there will be practicalls no opposition 
whatever in either House of the Con- 
gress to the enactment of this provision 
in favor of our fighting forces, 


Organization of United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LIS TER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 9), 1943 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record an article by Raymond Clapper 
entitled “New Senate Attitude,” from the 
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Washington News of March 15, and an 
editorial entitled “Moving Forward” from 
the Washington Post of March 15. Both 
these comments refer to the resolution 
recently submitted by several Senators 
regarding the organization of the United 
Nations. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
15, 1943] 
NEW SENATE ATTITUDE 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

The change in the times is clearly marked 
by the initiative that the Senate is taking 
with regard to the United Nations. 

The Senate is getting ready to give the 
President some advice. But unlike the ad- 
vice the Senate gave Woodrow Wilson a quar- 
ter of a century ago, the Senate this time is 
going to tell President Roosevelt to take the 
lead in organizing the United Nations. 

Probably a majority of the Senate is ready 
now to vote for the resolution that has been 
prepared. But if the Senators are wise, they 
will wait until they are sure of two-thirds for 
the resolution. There should be no misun- 
derstanding this time about the attitude of 
the Senate—and there must be two-thirds if 
the Senate’s advice is to be conclusive. 

This resolution has been prepared in con- 
sultation with the Senate leaders of both 
parties. The significant thing about it is that 
it comes up out of the Senate indigenously. 
It is non-political, non-Administration, non- 
White House, and non-State Department. 
President Roosevelt heard about the resolu- 
tion only recently. Senators had talked over 
several points with Sumner Welles at the 
State Department. He mentioned it to the 
President, who then sent for the sponsors, 
But this is a Senate show and th^ Senators 
intend to keep it such. The men behind this 
move for international collaboration are mid- 
dle-of-the-road men, mainiy younger men, 
in both parties. It is not a crackpot brain 
child. Nor is it the child of any of the propa- 
ganda groups working for world peace. 

This resolution has evolved and grown 
gradually in the minds of plain American 
Senators who think that world wars are too 
frequent and too costly in lives and treas- 
ure and that the United States ought to try 
to do something to prevent any more of them, 
The whole move springs out of that simple, 
grass roots common sense. The point of a 
Senate expression now is that since every- 
body here and abroad remembers that 
the Senate once scuttled the League of Na- 
tions, the Senate ought to make it clear now 
just where it stands. 

One young Republican Senator, JosrpH H. 
Batt, of Minnesota, campaigned for reelec- 
tion and won, in a supposedly isolationist 
State, on a platform which was quite similar 
to the goal of this resolution. Senator Carn 
A. Harck, of New Mexico, the Democratic 
author the clean-politics law, is working 
with Senator BALL on this. In introducing 
the resolution they are joined by Senator 
Lister HILL, of Alabama, one of the Demo- 
cratic leaders, and Senator Harotp H. Bun- 
TON, of Ohio, a Republican. Senator Bank- 
LEY, the Democratic leader, and Senator 
McNary, the Republican leader, have been 
consulted and their advice has caused some 
changes in plans. 

For irstance, it would have been possible 
to obtain probably a majority of the Senate 
as cointroducers of the resolution. But the 
Senate leaders of both parties advised against 
trying to dress up the move with any stunt 
ballyhoo of that kind. 

This is not a bloc move of any kind. It 
is a Senate move. It is contemplated as an 
impressive act in which the full dignity and 
power of the Senate is thrown into the de- 
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velopment of our foreign policy, to make clear 
to the world which fork of the road the 
United States intends to travel. 
Other Senators supporting this resolution 
Include AvusTIN, of Vermont, the assistant 
Republican leader; Chairman CONNALLY of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, WAGNER, of 
New York; Truman, of Missouri; PEPPER, of 
Florida; and MAYBANK, of South Carolina. 
Others have advised sponsors that they in- 
tend to announce their support later on 
after the resolution is before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Above all, the spirit in which this is being 
done is what counts. Not a single Senator 
attempted to obstruct the continuation of 
lend-lease last week, not even to capitalize 
through any gallery grandstand play by de- 
laying the vote, as any single Senator could 
have done. Now the Senate is making a 
straightforward move to make its attitude 
on the United Nations clear to the world. 
In these ways the Senate is bound to inspire 
public confidence and help to provide the 
national leadership that the United States 
is entitled to exercise in world affairs from 
here on out. 


[From the Washington Post of March 15, 
1943] 
MOVING FORWARD 


The Hatch-Hill-Burton-Ball resolution to 
be introduced in the Senate this week is one 
of the most constructive and far-reaching 
movements originating on Capitol Hill in 
recent years. We believe that the four Sena- 
tors have succeeded in expressing the wishes 
of an overwhelming majority of the American 
people. And freetaen everywhere will elicit 
fresh hope and courage from the fact that 
members of both parties represented in the 
Senate are joining hands in an effort to 
solidify the strength of the United Nations 
in war and to hold them together in the 
maintenance of the subsequent peace. 

If the four Senators had attempted to 
work out among themselves the terms of a 
peace treaty, their efforts wou'd have been 
highly presumptuous. But they have not 
done that. On the contrary, they ask the 
Senate to request the President to take the 
initiative in calling meetings of representa- 
tives of the United Nations with the object 
of forming a lasting international system. 
Acceptance of the resolution would, of course, 
leave the President entirely free to handle 
the problem in his own way. But it would 
put the treaty-ratifying branch of our Goy- 
ernment on record in favor of international 
cooperation on a comprehensive scale. And 
it would exert widespread influence in favor 
of precisely such an organization as the four 
Senators propose. 

Yesterday's conference between the Presi- 
dent and sponsors of the resolution resulted 
in agreement on its broad objectives. Un- 
questionably the administration is as eager 
as Senators HATCH, HILL, Burton, and BALL to 
strengthen the sinews which bind the United 
Nations together. We may be sure that the 
President and the Secretary of State are also 
more cognizant than the sponsors of this 
resolution of the difficulties that stand in the 
way of negotiating the proposed agreements. 
But the time has come to make our influence 
felt in behalf of the sound principles outlined 
in the Atlantic Charter and again embodied 
in the proposed resolution. 

First on the list of objectives which the 
suggested United Nations organization would 
seek is full coordination of military and eco- 
nomic resources to hasten the defeat of the 
Axis. That objective alone would be sufi- 
cient to justify the United States in using all 
of its influence to bring about a formal coun- 
cil of statesmen representing all members of 
the grand alliance. Full cooperation in the 
military sphere would automatically make 
negotiation of the peace easier. 

While the proposed resolution also contains 
simple guidelines for the Government of ter- 


ritory captured from the common enemy, for 
the relief of rescued peoples, and for mainte- 
nance of peace once the firing ceases, these 
would reflect only the wishes and hopes of 
the Senate and the American people. Those 
principles would have to be matched against 
the ideas and objectives of our allies. The 
really great advantage would be the exist- 
ence of a council which could wrestle with 
specific problems as they arise. 

We believe that the four sponsors of this 
resolution have caught the real spirit and 
temperament of the American people at a 
timely moment. Regardless of what the ob- 
stacles may be, our influence must be cast 
on the side of effective cooperation for the 
attainment of a more orderly world than we 
have had in the past. By pointing the most 
hopeful way for us to follow toward that 
objective the forthcoming resolution is an 
act of forward-looking statesmanship that 
should command an enthusiastic response 
from the people. 


From Cradle to Grave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from The 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick: 


FROM CRADLE TO GRAVE 


At the President’s suggestion the National 
Resources Planning Board has submitted a 
report which would make the United States 
the most socialistic nation on earth. It is 
the American Beveridge plan, but it goes far 
beyond the British concept. It is referred 
to as President Roosevelt's cradle-to-the- 
grave security program, to become effective 
when the war is over. Unlike the Beveridge 
plan no estimate of its cost is submitted, but 
the best guess is $25,000,000,000 a year. 

Congress is raising the national debt limit 
from one hundred and seventy-five to two 
hundred and ten billions. It was less than 
twenty billions when Mr. Roosevelt became 
President in 1933. If this war lasts 2 years 
longer it will exceed three hundred billions, 
as much as the United States is worth. 

This plan guarantees to the individual 
adequate diet and shelter during childhood, 
a government financed college education if 
it be desired, a guaranteed job at good wages, 
insurance against temporary unemployment, 
against sickneSs and disability, with assured 
medical attention and a retirement annuity 
on reaching old age. 

For the businessman the plan contem- 
plates a government voice in the manage- 
ment of his property, a union voice also in 
the management of his property, taxes high 
enough to underwrite security for all, with 
Government pump priming on a large scale 
and a promise that the Government will 
promote prosperity for all. 

For the banker the plan contemplates a 
chance to share in Government financing, 
For the taxpayer a use of taxes to redistribute 
income, to reduce savings, to promote con- 
sumption. A tax plan that could level in- 
dividual incomes at the top and force in- 
comes up at the bottom to stimulate 
consumption is part of the plan: 

It is the outline for managed economy, 
for a post-war New Deal far more ambitious 
than the pre-war one. 
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It would continue to operate, probably on 
a production-for-use base, some of the Gov- 
ernment-financed war plants. The others 
would be passed around among Several op- 
erators. Federal development corporations 
would be formed to rebuild cities, public 
power projects, low-cost housing, and to im- 
prove transportation. 

The railroads would be consolidated and 
terminals would be modernized. North- 
south, east-west highways would be built for 
high-speed cross-country travel, with built- 
off-street parking places for cities. It would 
improve pipe-line facilities, promote a series 
of Tennessee Valley Authoritys and expand 
rural electrification. It would revive the 
Work Projects Administration and the Public 
Works Administration, with a new and 
broader system of old-age and unemployment 
insurance. 

All of this, of course, is predicated on a 
fourth term for President Roosevelt or a first 
term for Vice President Watiace. It is a plan 
that takes as many pages to describe as there 
are in Gone With the Wind. 

It is a state socialism developed to the nth 
degree. It is a dream, a phantasy. It is the 
doctrine of Karl Marx as expounded by the 


‘social economists who now have the run of 


the White House. Under it no man or 
woman would know what would become of 
his or her property, capital, savings, or life 
insurance. No business, no industry, no in- 
vestment would be secure. It would take a 
bureaucracy running into the tens of mil- 
lions of people to administer it, with nobody 
knowing where the money would come from 
to make it work, or maybe money would cease 
to exist, 

In all probability this would be the pattern 
set for the post-war world. How long it 
would take Europe, Asia, and Africa to adjust 
themselves to this plan nobody knows. It 
would involve the turning of all we have 
over to the Government and then having the 
Government dole it out on a grandiose plan. 
For all of which we have only one phrase that 
seems to fit: “It’s as crazy as hell.” 


Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, if America is to continue her 
part in the war effort and on the home 
front, it will be necessary to do something 
in a hurry in order to take the red tape 
and restrictions away from farming. The 
American farmer today is in a most pre- 
carious situation, and, above all, he does 
not know where he stands. Through 
slipping and blundering which involves 
red-tape, the various bureaus have mud- 
dled the situation as far as agriculture 
is concerned until the farmer has found 
himself bewildered. Unless something is 
done to simplify, aid, and encourage the 
farmer, the American people and the 
armed forces are bound to suffer for lack 
of food in the future. It is going to take 
action, and immediate action, and I, as 
one of the Congressmen, believe that the 
many problems can be solved. 

During the past week, I conferred with 
Messrs. Wallace C. Kemper and Clarence 
J. Bourg, officials of the American Sugar 


” 
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Cane League, who explained that the 
several problems of the sugar industry at 
this time are: First, fertilizer; second, 
labor; third, farm machinery; fourth, 
price. 

Arrangements have already been made 
by W..P. B. to increase the amount of 
cyanamid which can be used on sugar- 
cane acreage during March as well as to 
increase the deliveries of nitrate of soda 
in March and for early delivery in April. 
The present outlook is that by the end of 
March the sugar producing parishes 
should have received about 11,000 tons of 
cyanamid; about 3,000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia and about 8,000 tons of nitrate 
of soda. This makes a total of 22,000 
tons. If the W. P. B. is generous in its 
allotment of nitrates for early delivery in 
April, I understand that the needs of the 
sugarcane growers will be pretty well 
satisfied, considering the difficulties of 
transportation and the scarcity of fer- 
tilizers due to war conditions. 

The problem of farm labor is one of 
the most vexing problems that our coun- 
try has and it probably will require some 
legislation by Congress before full re- 
lief is obtained. Iam pleased to report 
that the War Manpower Commission has 
already arranged for the deferment of 
farm labor from selective service and 
there is now pending in Congress a bill 
to require the deferment of farm labor 
while they are needed on the farm. In 
addition, the President has nominated 
a committee under Justice Byrnes to 
make a complete study of the farm labor 
shortage in connection with other labor 
needs of the country, and it is hoped 
that this committee will report in time 
to take care of the cultivation season 
as well as the harvesting season next 
fall. The farm labor problem is too big 
from the standpoint of food production 
in the United States to be allowed to 
remain unsolved much longer. Con- 
gress certainly will take action if the 
executive department does not. 

The production of farm machinery, I 
am ‘told, would help greatly to solve the 
labor shortage in sugarcane fields, if 
manufacturers were allowed to produce 
more mechanical equipment and f 
W. P. B. would allow them to distribute 
this equipment to cane growers. For 
instance, there were approximately 150 
cane harvesters in use in Louisiana for 
the 1942 crop, and if we can prevail 
upon the W. P. B. to allow the manu- 
facture of another 150 harvesters, these 
machines will replace a large percent- 
age of the absent labor due to the draft 
and to the attraction of jobs in war in- 
dustries. In this way, the two problems 
of labor shortage and farm machinery 
could be handled by the direct action of 
our Government in permitting the man- 
ufacture and distribution of needed me- 
chanical equipment to farmers. 

The question of farmers getting a fair 
price for farm products is involved in the 
desire of our Government to prevent in- 
flation and to keep the costs of living 
down. Recently the Price Administrator 
admitted in a letter that the can growers 
were only getting 94 percent of parity, but 
since the beet growers were getting 105 
percent of parity, all sugar growers were 
averaging parity. I do not subscribe to 


this way of deciding whether a sugar cane 
grower is receiving parity simply because 
sugar beet growers are getting more than 
parity. Besides, the parity index has 
been rising since that letter was written; 
in fact, the parity index was 154 and is 
now up to 160. Figured at 160, the cane 
grower is getting less than 91 percent of 
parity. There are bills under considera- 
tion in Congress to instruct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to include the costs of farm 
labor in computing parity, and another 
not to include Government payments in 
determining whether the farmer is re- 
ceiving parity price. If these two bills 
are passed, the effect will be immediate to 
help the sugar cane growers to get a bet- 
ter price for their cane. 


Office of War Information Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Frank R. Kent, from the Washington 
Evening Star of March 19, 1943: 


Senator Tarr SEEN SERVING USEFUL PURPOSE 
IN PRODDING DAVIS ON OFFICE OF WAR IN- 
FORMATION ACTIVITIES 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


One has to be very meticulous in the 
choice of words when referring to the activi- 
ties of Elmer Davis. Even the most careful 
criticism evokes from the slightly sancti- 
monious head of the Office of War Informa- 
tion pained expressions of surprise that any- 
one should suggest that his methods fall 
short of perfection. 

The latest person to discover this is Sen- 
ator Tarr of Ohio. Senator Tarr, referring 
to Mr. Davis’ personal weekly broadcasts, 
asserted that he had “commandeered” radio 
time and intimated, though not in those 
words, that unless Mr. Davis had some sub- 
tle propaganda to spread or intended to fore- 
stall the regular radio commentator and 
press correspondents, the only purpose served 
was to gratify his desire to enjoy the sound 
of the human voice when uttered by himself. 

The claim is that “commandeered” was 
the wrong word. Mr. Davis replied that he 
had not “commandeered” any time and said 
he would be glad to have Mr. Tart point 
out any propaganda. 

So far as that is concerned, one may acquit 
Mr. Davis of any personal propaganda pur- 
pose, except such as the inevitable presenta- 
tion in a favorable light of the administration 
by one of its highly placed members. Cer- 
tainly, too, the presence in the organization, 
as director of domestic affairs, of the highly 
competent and conscientious Gardner Cowles, 
Jr., is adequate insurance against partisan- 
ship. 

TAFT’S LANGUAGE DEFENDED 

Nevertheless, whether Mr. Davis likes it or 
not, Mr. Tarr was justified in using the word 
“commandeered” and the former's objection 
is disingenuous. 

For Mr. Davis must know as well as any 
one else that a suggestion, a request, or even 
a hint, from anyone in his position in the 
administration has the full effect of a com- 
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mand to the radio stations and the broadcast- 
ing companies. 

For 9 years they have lived at the mercy 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
Anything the administration wants at any 
time they bend over backward to give. They 
would be foolish not to. 

No consistent critic of the administration 
ever survives on the radio. There are at 
least four strong pro-New Deal columnists 
and administration supporters now regularly 
on the air as political and news commentators. 

There is only one who has ever been really 
critical and a year or so ago he was called up 
after a rather innocuous broadcast and 
roundly cursed by a member of the White 
House circle now holding a job in the Office of 
War Information—which slowed him down 
a good deal. 

Adding to these things the pleasant little 
habit of the President of telling the corre- 
spondents at his press conference what he 
thinks they should make their “lead” or 
“play up,” plus the fact that the administra- 
tion is saturated with earnest fourth termers 
who, war or no war, are determined not to 
sink back into the obscurity from which they 
came and which surely will envelope them 
again when the Roosevelt regime is over— 
it is not surprising that those who dissent 
from the administration policies should feel 
at a disadvantage in reaching the public eye 
and ear. 

SILENT ENCOURAGEMENT 

The truth, of course, is that the Republi- 
cans and the anti New Deal Democrats are 
particularly sensitive at this time because of 
the approach of the 1944 campaign and the 
openness with which the fourth-term move- 
ment is being promoted with the same sort 
of silent White House encouragement that 
was given the third-term movement. 

So, while Mr. Davis may be as innocent as 
the well-known new-born babe, there un- 
doubtedly is some foundation for Republican 
apprehension that taxpayers’ money may be 
spent on furthering certain political purposes. 

Mr. Davis will not consciously do this him- 
self, but there are people in his organization 
who would do it like a shot if they got the 
chance, and think they were being very noble 
and patriotic in doing so, too. 

Therefore, it serves a sound purpose to prod 
Mr. Davis once in a while so that he will keep 
his eyes a little wider open for that sort of 
thing. He has conceded that in one in- 
stance—the Victory magazine—some inde- 
fensible” stuff got by him. And “comman- 
deered” was the right word. 

Calling Mr. Tarr’s remark bunk does not 
make it so. It is bunk to deny it. 


What Is Back of the Ball Resolution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by John T. Flynn: 


WHAT IS BACK OF THE BALL RESOLUTION? 
(By John T. Flynn) 

The Ball resolution for an agreement now 
on post-war plans of the United Nations is 
the culmination of a long and persistent 
campaign carried on in this country. 

An extraordinary number of books, maga- 
zine articles and radio addresses have keen 
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released insisting on agreements now. The 
general theme of these books, articles, and 
addresses is stated by Dr. Egon Ranshofen- 
Wertheimer in his recent book Victory is Not 
Enough. He says: 

“There must be a cooling-off period be- 
tween the end of the war and the actual 
establishment of the peace terms. This does 
not mean, however, that major decisions gov- 
erning the peace settlement should be post- 
poned until some years after the war. On 
the contrary, some of the more constructive 
and daring decisions must be made while the 
psychological emergency state engendered by 
the war prevails. Preferably they should be 
made during the war.” (P 97.) 

The theory is quite obvious. During the 
war our people are being worked up to a 
state of high emotional voltage While they 
are thus «xcited ‘s the time to capture their 
minds for decisions that can be produced 
only by emotional appeals. When the war 
ends, when the war propaganda ends, when 
the war emotionalism ends, and people once 
more begin to think, the job of drawing this 
country into complex commitments for long 
and costly and dangerous activities all over 
the globe will be very difficult Then the 
appeals will have to be made to the minds, 
not the passions. The subject will have 
to be thought out, argued, reasoned The 
people must be hurried into commitments, 
therefore, before reason gets back on -her 
throne, 

At the moment, however, we can see with 
cleariess some serious facts. We have in 
this country now representatives of all the 
nations involved in the war. They are wel- 
come here and they are being given every 
opportunity to express themselves and to 
argue their several cases. They have writ- 
ten a number of books, they appear con- 
stently on the radio and find their way 
into the magazines and newspapers with 
their views. They are highly organized, pro- 
vided with ample funds, and are highly 
favored by the administration. They feel 
free to express their views, their interests, 
their claims, while Americans refrain from 
debate in order to focus national attention 
on winning the war. Whatever one may 
think of all this, certainly this much is cer- 
tain: These men and women are thinking 
in terms of their own countries, not ours. 
They are all eage to get the United States 
into commitments for the post-war world— 
commitments involving vast bill'ons, mili- 
tary obligations, enterprises for the policing 
of their enemies, alterations in our own laws, 
our fiscal and other policies that will aid 
them in their plans for their countries. This 
is quite natural and human. We should 
listen to them, but we should remember that 
they are talking for the interests of their 
nations and ot for ours. 

It is these foreign groups that have been 
engineering with incredible industry the plan 
to precipitate decisions now. Now Americans 
are angry. The administration is on the side 
of the internationalists. They imagine that 
in a discussion now the voices of those who 
oppose their international schemes will be 
drowned out. And so they say, in the words 
of one of them quoted above, let us force the 
decision now “while the psychological state 
engendered by the war prevails.” Let us not 
wait until the American people begin to 
think again. 

From the point of view of Americans, how- 
ever, we know that if this debate is opened, 
it will split the Nation wide open. Let no 
one suppose that the debate can be hushed 
or soft pedaled. Those opposed to the 
grandiose world programs of the administra- 
tion have remained quiet lest they contribute 
by debate to the distraction of the Nation’s 
preoccupation with winning the war. But the 
unity which the administration is striving 
for and begging for will be utterly shattered 
if this proposal is forced to decision now. It 
does not originate in the interest of America, 


but in the interest of the many groups here 
which pull and haul and scheme and propa- 
gandize to involve us in their, rather than 
our own interests. The best treatment of the 
Ball resolution is to let it die in committee, 


What Should Our Schools Teach in 
Time of War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address delivered 
by me at Town Hall Meeting of the Air, 
March 18, 1943: 


How can our schools help win the war? 
That question overshadows every educational 
interest right now. The war changes every- 
thing. The tremendous demands for trained 
men, both for military and civilian service, 
are unlike anything in history An immedi- 
ate and complete conversion of the schools to 
war service is imperative. 

If here and there students and teachers 
are still living in ivory towers, let them come 
out and have a part in this challenging task. 
It cannot be “business as usual“; it is not 
business as usual for agriculture, for the 
automobile industry, or for any industry, and 
our schools will hardly ask to be made an 
exception. Still the change need not be dis- 
ruptive It can be accomplished without the 
loss of anything that is really vital in public 
education, and is even likely to bring perma- 
nent gains. 

Many great educational advancements have 
come in war times. The Morrell Act, estab- 
lishing our Nation-wide system of land-grant 
colleges, was adopted in 1863 while cur coun- 
try was still engaged in war, and the Smith- 
Hughes Act, creating our marvelous voca- 
tional-training program, originated as a part 
of our war preparations in 1917. 

In the present emergency, the Nation calls 
upon its schools to supply in unprecedented 
numbers trained mechanics, pilots, radio oper- 
ators, doctors, dentists, and engineers. Par- 
ticularly in the colleges is it essential that 
scientific instruction have first call, but in 
addition to the vocational and scientific in- 
struction, we want instruction in American 
ideals and institutions. Both high schools 
and colleges in furnishing preinduction 
training must endeavor to give to every stu- 
dent an understanding of the issues of the 
war, what caused the first World War, why 
the second World War came about, and why 
it is necessary that some sort of organization 
be set up so that one nation can live in peace 
with other nations. We must show how this 


is more important now than it has ever been 


in the past because of the frightful instru- 
ments of death, and also because modern 
machines, such as the airplane, have brought 
the nations very close together. We should 
teach that in terms of time for getting places 
the world is only one-half as big as it was in 
1938. By plane, the farthest point is now only 
60 hours away. The globe which Columbus 
talked about was 500 times as big as ours. 

As I see it, therefore, the new educational 
aims require boldness, imagination, and hu- 
man devotion. And the teachers of America 
have these qualities. 

For the elementary schools we shall re- 
quire continued participation in all the war 
activities. Scrap drives and bond sales are 
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vitally important, not only because they pro- 
duce huge piles of scrap and increased bond 
sales, but because patriotic attitudes are de- 
veloped. There must be a new emphasis 
on health instruction and disease preven- 
tion. We must teach more about the world 
we live in, about our allies, and even about 
our enemies. Certainly not to teach hatred 
of our enemies, but to impart a knowledge 
of their aggressions and how to stop them 
permanently. 

The Army and Navy are asking our col- 
leges to carry a heavy share in training not 
only the specialists but the men in every 
branch of the service who must supply their 
leadership. That means instruction in his- 
tory, government, geography, and literature. 
History and government that is taught with 
an appreciation of America’s great part in 
the world drama, but not disguising our 
failures; government that develops convic- 
tion as to the principles that underlie our 
system; geography that teaches how people 
are affected by important physical forces, and 
literature taught so well that men learn the 
power of clear expression. The curriculum 
would include simple instruction in public 
speaking, and psychology so that officers 
standing before their men with orders involv- 
ing life or death may give those orders with 
precision and with such an understanding of 
men that calm minds and unshaken nerves 
carry the battle at their best. 

Considerable attention must be given to 
political science, which has too often been 
taught in a debatable way. The war is em- 
phasizing the need for definite convictions 
and understanding relative to the principles 
on which our Government is based and the 
reason for these principles. Too much has 
passed under the name of the social sciences 
which was little more than talk and the- 
orizing, often raising questions as to the 
soundness of the doctrines on which our tra- 
ditions and concepts of government rest. 
Too often have we debunked our heroes and 
scoffed at the idea of democracy as a growing, 
living form of government. We must be 
more definite in our teaching relative to the 
ways of democracy. 

Information is of little value unless it is 
definite and can be used. Definite informa- 
tion gives discipline and self-confidence. It 
gives notions of what is right and what is 
wrong. All teaching, in wartime as well as 
in peacetime, should have more definiteness 
in its character. 

One final word about the selection of in- 
ductees for college training. While the war 
is on, who should be free to go to college 
to prepare for officer training and who shculd 
go into the ranks? That question must be 
answered in the light of our traditions of 
equality and democracy. The boy who comes 
from a part of the country not favored by 
educational advantages should have just as 
fair a chance to take the college training as 
one who holds a diploma from the finest high 
school in the land; the poor boys should have 
the same chance as the wealthy. That is 
democracy. 

In this way we can maintain the flow of 
military and post-war civilian leadership, or, 
as we would say in my part of the country, 
we can save our seed corn. We are con- 
cerned not only with the quantity of seed 
corn, but also with the character of soil 
which produces it. In America we prefer 
the varied types. A democratic society must 
get its leadership from every class and every 
section. 

The college trainee should be taught by 
both civilian and military instructors, sub- 
ject to military discipline, but mingling with 
student life in as nearly a normal way as 
possible. 

If these general principles are followed, we 
will emerge from this war with our schools 
unimpaired by the emergency service and 
possessing possibilities for even a grander 
contribution to the America of the future. 
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A Message to Soldiers on Entering the 
Service 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, an ad- 
dress by Col. Stanley Washburn to the 
Ocean County contingent of men leav- 
ing for Fort Dix last November 30 so 
deeply impressed me that I am asking 
leave to insert it in the Recorp. 

From the standpoint of practical use- 
fulness to the individual soldier, this is 
the outstanding composition of its kind 
to date relative to World War No. 2 
which has come to my notice. 

It is conspicuous for its healing of fear 
in the individual mentality. We are all 
fearful of this holocaust of war. Colonel 
Washburn’s address takes up the matter 
of hardships and dangers, and frees the 
reader from that fear by a graphic de- 
scription of the scientific and medical 
means of combating disease and wounds. 

Then this soldier takes the individual 
to the very heights of spirituality. He 
tells them that for years he has carried 
& copy of the ninety-first Psalm, which 
he quotes in full. In times of danger it 
was with him for his spiritual enlighten- 
ment. 

So much healing of fear is contained in 
Colonel Washburn’s speech that I am 
having several thousand copies printed 
to be sent to soldiers and their parents. 
I beg of you to read it: 


It is my pleasure and my privilege to ad- 
dress you men and boys who are about to 
go forth and enter the greatest adventure of 
your life which will bring pride and joy to all 
those members of your family and your com- 
munity. You are going forward to fight for 
the greatest cause in the history of civiliza- 
tion. It is not just for our town, or even our 
State, but you are fighting for the cause of 
civilization itself, and civilization is based on 
some form of spiritual life. 

It does not matter whether you are Catholic 
or Protestant, Jew or Gentile. The only test 
of any creed is your sincerity in that faith in 
which you profess to believe. There is noth- 
ing in life so important as faith; first faith in 
God, faith in your country and its traditions, 
faith in yourself, and faith in each other. 
If you have this in the depths of your soul, 
you cannot lose. We are fighting enemies 
both in the East and the West who, if vic- 
torious, would destroy all the cardinal prin- 
ciples on which our country has been founded. 
Many mothers have written me since I 
started a year ago to try and get the Selective 
Service Act amended to reduce the age to 18, 
asking if I approved of sending the youth of 
the home front to be slaughtered. You men 
an boys should realize that we are not mobi- 
lizing a great army for the purpose of having 
it slaughtered, but we are mobilizing you men 
for the purpose of sending you where you 
may inject a foreign substance, either in the 
form of cold steel, bullets, or bombs, into the 
anatomy of our enemies, and this I doubt not 
you will do, but, of course, in a nice way. 
You must always remember that for every 
enemy you have disposed of you have brought 
us one step nearer our victory and the peace 
and freedom for us all in perpetuity. 


First, I want to tell you that the so-called 
hardships of Army life are greatly exagger- 
ated. In the service in which you are enter- 
ing you are embarking on the greatest ad- 
venture of your life and one that you will 
never regret. I have seen a great deal of 
war, and in my opinion 85 percent of you 
will return. In the last war so many people 
believed that a casualty meant a death, when 
the fact of the case was that only one out 
of every four casualties was fatal. In this 
war it should be even less. Most of those 
who died from wounds in the last war did 
so because of infection. In this war, how- 
ever, we have the serums for gas gangrene 
bacilli, which was, in the last war, the cause 
of so many amputations and even deaths. 
Sulphanilamide, which is used for all sorts of 
flesh and abdominal wounds, has enormously 
reduced fatalities, and each of you will carry 
this wonderful drug in your first-aid kit, so, 
if by chance you are wounded, you can treat 
yourself even before medical aid reaches you. 

When I was in Russia from 1914 to 1916, 
tens of thousands died from tetanus, or what 
you perhaps know as lockjaw, but in this war 
we have antitetanus serum which, when ad- 
ministered promptly, reduces the losses to 
only 1 in 500. A letter from one of the great- 
est surgeons in the last war, which 1 had 
the opportunity of reading last week, tells of 
the important use of the blood plasma in this 
war, and stated that 1 pint will save a sol- 
dier's life. Perhaps the most outstanding 
brain surgeon of America writes me that the 
improvement in the technique in head cases 
should greatly reduce the fatalities from 
head wounds. 

In the nature of war, tragic as it may be, 
some must die. I made up my mind nearly 
40 years ago, when it became obvious to me 
that I spend a large portion of my life in 
facing death, that it was better to die in 
one’s twenties in line of duty than to live to 
be 80 by the evasion of one’s responsibilities 
to God, country, and one’s self. After you 
have been in a few actions, I think you will 
come to realize, as most soldiers do, that if 
worse comes to worse, it is easier to die out- 
right than to te scared to death half of the 
time. 

Death itself has always seemed to me to be 
an illusion, for I believe that when we pass 
from this vale of tears it is nothing more 
than a transition to a higher and better 
plane. No matter what your feelings about 
immortality may have been in times past, 
you will find when you are confronted with 
the day-by-day uncertainty that your minds 
will turn more and more to some form of 
spiritual life. As someone has said, “None 
of the boys in the fox holes of Bataan were 
atheists after the first shot was fired.” I 
myself have gotten up at least a thousand 
mornings in my life and not definitely seen 
the end of the day, and on these occasions I 
derived great comfort from the ninety-first 
Psalm which says in part: “Thou shalt not 
be afraid for the terror by night; nor for the 
arrow that flieth by day; nor for the pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness; nor for the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday. A 
thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thou- 
sand at thy right hand; but it shall not come 
nigh thee. Only with thine eyes shalt thou 
behold and see the reward of the wicked. 
Because thou hast made the Lord which is my 
refuge, even the Most High, thy habitation; 
there shall no evil befall thee, neither shall 
any plague come nigh thy dwelling. For He 
shall give His angels charge over thee to keep 
thee in all thy ways. They shall bear thee up 
in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. Thou shalt tread upon the 
lion and adder; the young lion and the drag- 
on shalt thou trample under feet. Because 
He hath set His love upon me, therefore will 
I deliver Him; I will set Him on high because 
He hath known my name.” ‘Translated into 
modern language, this means Hitler the Hun, 
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Mussolini the adder, and Tojo the ugly dragon 
of Japan, and I do urge you to go forth and 
trample in a big way. 

For many years I carried a copy of this in 
the tunic of my uniform and never heard 
an approaching shell that these lines did 
not flash through my mind in a fraction of 
a second. I recall so many occasions where 
the danger was most disconcerting. Once 
in Russia a colonel of an artillery regiment 
asked me to visit his camouflaged battery. 
To reach it I had to walk 200 yards over a 
tow path. There were three enemy obser- 
vation balloons up and their artillery was 
so near that I could see the flashes of their 
guns. I thought of this beautiful Psaim 
of King David's, and while I traversed this 


‘distance three consecutive shells fell within 


10 feet of me and not one exploded. An- 
other time when I was in the Argonne with 
the French in 1916 a shell fell within 6 feet 
of me, exploded in the mud, blew in the side 
of the trench, and covered me with dirt, but 
I was not scratched. Again at Verdun in 
that same year I was within 30 feet of a 
German trench, and in fact so near that 
they could hear me whispering to my one 
companion. Their outpost began throwing 
hand grenades, and though many exploded 
not far away, not even a fragment touched 
me. Maybe it is true that “a thousand shall 
fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right 
hand; but it shall not come nigh thee because 
thou hast made the Lord, which is my refuge, 
even the Most High, thy habitation.” In any 
event, if one must die, and for the cause to 
which one is committed even unto death, 
always remember that it is better to leave 
this world with a spiritual thought in one's 
heart. 

As you leave your homes to join the armed 
services of our country, I hope you may all 
realize that no greater opportunity was ever 
presented to men entering the Army than in 
this present day. Napoleon used to tell his 
recruits that every private carried a mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack, and, indeed, 
many of his generals rose from the ranks, and 
it can fairly be said to you today that every 
one of you has in his pack a potential officer’s 
commission if you can prove yourself worthy 
of it. As the Army is today, everything be- 
gins at the bottom. After your 3 months of 
basic training, on recommendation of your 
unit commander, and he only knows what 
your noncommissioned officers tell him, you 
may be sent to an officers’ training school, 
and if you satisfactorily complete your course 
after 4 months, you will receive a commission 
as second lieutenant. If you do, you will 
draw a salary of $1,800 a year, plus commu- 
tations and quarters, which in the layman’s 
language means board and lodgings. 

After having been with troops for so many 
years, I always thought and I am now sure 
of the fact, in this man’s Army courtesy and 
a smile will get you further than political 
influence. Remember that the corporal and 
the sergeant who deal with you most inti- 
mately have been privates themselves, and 
they now deserve the respect which they have 
earned and which someday should be yours. 
You are not required by regulations to salute 
your noncoms, neither are you required to 
smile and say “Good morning” to everyone 
with whom you come in contact, but it is a 
safe rule to follow both in civilian and army 
life. Many newly inducted soldiers feel that 
saluting is a sign of subserviency, but it is 
nothing of the sort; it is merely a courtesy 
between gentlemen. 

When this terrible war is over, and if you 
receive an honorable discharge with a char- 
acter and service rating of excellent, it will 
be of more value to you in securing employ- 
ment than a college degree. Some of you 
whose education has been curtailed, and if 
you are ambitious, will have the opportunity, 
when you return, to go to college if you so de- 
sire, for as the President himself has said, 
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every opportunity will be given returning sol- 
diers to take up their studies which have been 
temporarily postponed. It is far better to 
graduate from college 3 or 4 years later, say 
at the age of 25, as free American citizens in 
perpetuity than to graduate at 21 and be eco- 
nomic slaves for the rest of your life which 
is what would happend were we to lose this 
war. 

You all know Patrick Henry’s famous lines, 
“Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death.” I have always 
felt this from the bottom of my soul from 
the time I was 18 and I hope to heaven that 
everyone in this room feels the same. 

Good-bye, good luck, and God bless you. 


More About Gov. Sam Jones and 
Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorp, I include 
herewith a speech which I made over the 
radio, as follows: 


Good evening ladies and gentlemen of the 
State of Louisiana, this is JIMMY Morrison, 
your Congressman, speaking to you from 
radio station WRC here in the nerve center 
of the world and cross-roads of the universe, 
Washington, D. C. 

I took my oath of office as Congressman on 
the 6th day of January. It was my firm 
resolution that I would report back to the 
people of my district and of my State as often 
as circumstances would permit as to my ac- 
tivities here in Congress. 

When I landed here in Washington an un- 
usual situation presented itself, which I be- 
lieve was handled in accordance with the 
wishes of those people who elected me to my 
office. I was appointed on five very minor 
congressional committees, when I had sought 
and made every effort to be appointed on such 
committees as would permit me to serve my 
people to the best of my ability. The five 
minor committees were of no interest to the 
people of my district or State, and any service 
which I would render thereon would not be 
helping my constituents. I therefore prompt- 
ly resigned from the said five minor com- 
mittees, and by so doing upset over 100 years 
ct congressional precedent. The reason for 
this extraordinary action on my part was the 
extreme desire to serve my people in the best 
way I know how—I could not do this on the 
five minor committees, and by resigning 
therefrom I am now able to devote much 
more time to the specific problems presented 
to me by my constituents. 

The greatest portion of my time thus far 
in Washington has been spent fighting for 
the people against the bureaucratic system 
which is in effect here, trying to heip the 
small merchant and the small businessman 
get the necessary commodities in order that 
they may continue in business, fighting this 
bureaucracy and fighting unnecessary red 
tape and all the many other agencies that 
make it so hard for the small businessmen 
to keep on going. The small man has always 
been my friend. He was my friend in Louisi- 
ana and I fought for him and he is still my 


friend in Washington and I am still fighting 
for him here. 

I have voted against unnecessary and need- 
less nondefense appropriations on the theory 
that the war is paramount ard all possible 
funds should be diverted in that direction 
in order for a successful prosecution of the 
conflict. 

I voted to reject and to oust notorious 
Communists now on United States pay rolls 
at large annual salaries, who comprise many 
of the so-called bureaucratic departments 
now in existence here in Washington. 

In my first major speech in Congress I 
questioned the propriety on the part of the 
State Department of the Martinique Island 
situation. I demanded to know why our 
country was sending approximately $1,000,- 
000 worth of food to this island which is 
being controlled by notoriously rabid pro- 
Vichy representatives. As a resut of this 
speech, which was quoted on the front pages 
of a the London newspapers, the shipments 
of food have been stopped and pressure is 
being brought to bear on Admiral Robert to 
change his allegiance from Laval to the 
United Nations. 

I intend to vigorously support the Aber- 
nethy-Eastland bill, which exempts from 
income-tax payments all men in the armed 
forces. 

I intend to introduce a bill which will give 
to each man in the armed force a right to 
transportation by bus or train in the amount 
of one-third of the present fare, so that when 
that soldier, sailor, or marine gets an oppor- 
tunity for a furlough, he will not have to 
spend all of his money, and then borrow a 
little bit for transportation beck home. 

I intend to support and back any legisla- 
tion which will in any way aid the American 
boys in the armed forces. 

As far as the food situation is concerned, 
it is my belief that a lot of the shortages thus 
far revealed were unnecessary and that there 
has been considerable bungling in the Agri- 
cultural Department and other departments. 
As a matter of fact, there is a great deal of 
talk here in Washington that Claude Wickard 
will resign as Secretary of Agriculture as a 
result of bureaucratic bungling. 

The prevailing opinion in the cloakroom 
amongst Congressmen from various parts of 
the United States shows a bitter hatred and 
contempt for the way the American people 
are being treated at this time, and their belief, 
which I also share, is that a lot of unfair 
treatment toward the American public is 
totally unnecessary. 

There is no argument as far as the 
patriotism of the American people is con- 
cerned, and I speak freely for the people of 
Louisiana when I say, they will go ragged, 
hungry, and without shelter if necessary to 
win this war. However, as far as America is 
concerned, that will not be necessary for at 
least several years unless the muddling and 
bungling increases to a greater extent than 
it now exists. 

We, as members of the Louisiana delega- 
tion, recently secured for New Orleans a per- 
mit from the Federal Housing Administration 
to build over 1,000 new homes to aid in the 
housing. shortage. I had secured the co- 
operation of the other members of the dele- 
gation and asked that Baton Rouge be 
allotted 625 new houses to relieve a very 
critical housing situation. However, when I 
took this matter up with the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration I was confronted with a 
letter written by Dewitt Pyburn to an offi- 
cial in Washington, stating that there was 
no housing shortage at the present time in 
Baton Rouge. Mr. Pyburn is Director of the 
Department of Public Works in Louisiana 
and he was appointed by the Jones-Strenske- 
Herget forces. What his reason was in stop- 
ping Baton Rouge from getting the badly 
needed 625 new homes I do not know. How- 
ever, I have not lost hope even though my 
task is increased many fold, as the Federal 
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Housing Administration, or any other Gov- 
vernment agency, is looking for an excuse 
to stop any new construction. I have de- 
manded that there be another survey of the 
Baton Rouge situation, which will take an 
additional 30 days. In event that the people 
of Baton Rouge do not get the 625 new houses, 
they can thank Mr. Dewitt Pyburn, Mr. Sam 
Jones, Mr. Strenske, Mr. J. Y. Sanders, and 
their clique. 

I have spent considerable effort and time 
toward aiding agriculture in the State of 
Louisiana. I have asked and demanded and 
worked for an increase in the price of sugar 
cane, especially from the viewpoint of the 
small grower. I have also put forth much 
effort in connection with the rice industry of 
Louisiana, which is not in the shape that we 
wish it were at this time. 

Needless it is for me to say that I have 
worked night and day in an effort to see that 
the strawberry farmers get a higher price for 
their strawberries this season. 

Last, but by no means least, the most neg- 
lected crop in the South today is cotton. I 
have worked diligently to the end that the 
minimum price of cotton will be 25 cents 
per pound. I have done everything I could 
toward getting unreasonable restrictions 
removed. 

It was through my efforts that the mini- 
mum loading of potatoes was changed from 
45,000 pounds to 30,000 pounds in Louisiana. 
Naturally I am very proud of this accom- 
plishment. 

I want to say at this time that I appreciate 
the thousands of letters that are coming to 
me from all over the State, and especially 
from farmers who have outlined their trou- 
bles and their needs, which they know is very 
near and dear to my heart. 

I wish to bring to your attention at this 
time a serious problem which demands your 
utmost consideration. On February 20, 1943, 
there appeared in practically every newspa- 
per in the State of Louisiana a huge adver- 
tisement captioned “Sam Jones says.” This 
advertisement had a picture of sanctimonious 
Sam Jones, the present accidental Governor 
of the State of Louisiana, and in addition to 
the picture, Mr. Jones proceeds to make much 
cf the fact that this date was the third an- 
niversary of his election as Governor, and he 
goes on to enumerate 17 so-called pledges of 
his political platform in 1940 and accom- 
plishments thereunder. This advertisement 
reads beautifully. It has a lot of nice, high- 
sounding words and figures. 

But let's look into this advertisement. To 
begin with, who paid for all these tremendous 
ads? Sam Jones himself? The Sam Jones 
political party? Or were these ads paid out 
of that sales-tax money which Governor 
Jones promised would never be? It is my un- 
derstanding that a full-page ad in a New 
Orleans newspaper runs about $900 or more. 

You will recall that after Jones assumed 
the Governor's office I was the first man in 
Louisiana to stump the State and warn you 
that his so-called constitutional amend- 
ments were unconstitutional. The district 
courts and the Supreme Court sustained me 
in my opinion. 

I appreciate the faith that the anti-Jones 
people had in my efforts then, and I appre- 
ciate their faith even more today. 

Jimmy Morrison denounced Sam Jones and 
his political allies from the very beginning as 
being a sanctimonious and hypocritical 
would-be reformer who attempted to hide his 
true motives and his true actions behind a 
camouflage of so-called aristocratic virtue. 
This speaker called the turn on him from the 
beginning, and his every action, while dese- 
crating the high office which he now holds, 
has proven beyond any reasonable doubt that 
he is a would-be aristocratic, blue-blooded 
arch enemy of the poor and the underprivi- 
leged people of the State of Louisiana, He 
has accomplished much for the very few rich 
at the expense of the poor, and his name must 
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go ringing down through the halls of politi- 
cal history as being what he really is, and 
that is an accident who became Governor 
of the State of Louisiana. 

Highhat Jones begins by speaking about 
taxes. Among other things he said he raised 
the homestead exemption from $1,000 to 
$2,000. That is an absolute and positive 
untruth because the record undeniably shows 
that when sanctimonious Sam took office 
the homestead exemption at that time was 
fixed at $2,000. 

But with further reference to this tax 
situation which he speaks of to his everlast- 
ing discredit and disgrace, and the one great 
political sin which he committed, which can 
never be forgotten or forgiven, is the sales 
tax which Sam Jones fostered and placed on 
the backs of the people of the State of 
Louisiana. He was practically elected on the 
single issue that “there would never be a 
sales tax in Louisiana as long as he was 
Governor.” He ridiculed and denounced 
previous administrations for their enactment 
of sales taxes and he cried to the high heavens 
that this horrible sales tax would always be 
most conspicuous by its absence when he 
became Governor. But in 1942 hypocritical 
Sam sang a different tune. The obnoxious, 
that so-called nefarious sales tax, for which 
he had crucified previous administrations, 
now was extremely necessary for the proper 
administration of his government. 

JIMMY Morrison, in the 1942 session of 
the Louisiana Legislature, fought with every 
ounce of energy at his command in an effort 
to stop said sales tax from being enacted. I 
appeared on the floor of the House before 
the Ways and Means Committee, and talked 
for over 45 minutes. I also appeared in the 
Senate before a committee to plead for the 
poor people, and my efforts at that time were 
not in vain and the sales tax was ignomini- 
ously defeated at the regular session of the 
1942 legislature. 

But a few months later Sam Jones called a 
special session of the Louisiana Legislature 
and by the use of a great deal of subtle propa- 
ganda, by the use of much political pressure, 
by the use of the vast patronage and other 
powers at the command of the Governor, the 
sales tax was jammed unwillingly down the 
throats of the people of our State by Governor 
Jones. 

The great war is costing us billions of 
dollars, and, rightfully, we the people must 
pay for it and we are only too glad to do so 
to the best of our ability. But why, when 
many States throughout the Union are 
economizing, are cutting their expenditures 
to the bare bone, are decreasing their taxes 
and trying to help the people bear their 
Federal tax burden, why must Louisiana and 
Sam Jones increase the taxes? There has 
never been shown any real necessity for the 
so-called sales tax. Is this sales-tax money 
being used for political purposes? Is the 
sales-tax money being used for campaign 
purposes? 

Governor Jones, when he was running for 
Governor of the State of Louisiana, in the 
last gubernatorial campaign, in which I was 
also a candidate for Governor, shouted to the 
housetops that if he were elected Governor 
that he would not have a political machine. 
He further said that Louisiana had for too 
many years been terribly burdened with an 
obnoxious political machine and that it was 
his idea to let it be a government of the 

cople, by the people, and for the people. 

et, my friends, we und Sam Jones at this 
very moment using rationed gasoline to go 
all over the State of Louisiana talking to this 
p and that group and attempting to 
ulld a political machine the like of which 
has never been known in the State of Loui- 
siana. 

Governor Jones says he has performed all 
his promises to end dictatorship. What was 
the crime commission bill? What was the 
reorganization bill? What were many other 


sundry actions on the part of Sam Jones, 
which a brave and courageous Supreme Court 
threw out as being unconstitutional? Sanc- 
timonious Sam sought to institute a private 
Gestapo of his own through the crime com- 
mission bill, to hunt down and persecute ail 
of those who might be politically opposed to 
him. Mind you well, the crime commission 
did not look for crime. They looked only for 
political differences. The purpose of the 
crime commission bill was to do away with 
everybody who would not accept Jonesism as 
their political creed and to try to make all 
people politically subservient to the one and 
only Samuel Houston Jones. Who, in their 
right sense, in their right mind, could fail to 
call this other than a sheer, brazen attempt 
at dictatorship? ; 


The reorganization bill as passed by Sam 
Jones was another of the many attempts on 
the part of this power-craving, mediocre 
country lawyer to establish in Louisiana an 
autocratic type of government with him at its 
head. The first reorganization bill, which 
was declared unconstitutional by the courts 
of the State of Louisiana, provided in essence 
that all of the departments and all of the 
functions of Louisiana government should be 
centralized and it would not be going too far 
afield to say that under this reorganization 
bill a citizen had to ask Sam’s permission be- 
fore he could go into court. This was a cun- 
ning device aimed to vest unheard-of powers 
in the hands of the Governor so that vir- 
tually he alone would rule the destiny of our 
people. In its most liberal view, the reorgani- 
zation bill can only be comparable and be 
synonymous with dictatorship in its most 
European definition thereof. 

Jimmy Morrison fought these two attempts 
on the part of Sam Jones to disrupt Ameri- 
can democracy in Louisiana. I led the fight 
practically single-handed against the crime- 
commission bill and had it declared uncon- 
stitutional. And my actions in the reorgan- 
ization bill are a matter of public record. 
When the Sam Jones reform government 
came into existence, Jimmy Morrison was in 
the vanguard of those who first tore the mask 
of hypocrisy and deceit from their faces. My 
fight will continue until all the vestiges of 
Jonesism have been committed to the proper 
political grave in which they so rightfully 
belong and the people—I mean the average 
people of Louisiana—will receive the proper 
vindication that they are justly entitled to. 

With reference to home rule, Sam Jones 
has interfered in over 65 local elections 
throughout the State of Louisiana since he 
took office. He has attempted to influence 
the voters in every one of these elections. He 
has used every possible resource to influence 
these local elections and to put a Jones man 
in office. He has resorted to the State police, 
the gestapo headed by the indicted Steve 
Alford; no efforts have been overlooked on his 
part to utterly disappoint and debase home 
rule. And yet Governor Jones-supported 
candidates lost in practically all of these 65 
local elections. 

Sam Jones, the pay roll of the State of 
Louisiana and of its many departments have 
never been so ingloriously packed with the 
high-powered and so-called high-class dead- 
heads that you have put on there. Yes, you 
eliminated a lot of deadheads. You took out 
the §100-a-month deadheads and in their 
piace put $5,00C-a-year and upward men. You 
brought them from out of the State of Louis- 
iana from every direction. The pay rolls of 
the State of Louisiana prove this assertion on 
my part beyond any question. The record in 
this matter speaks very loudly and very clear- 
ly for itself. Why don’t you stop trying to fool 
the people? The people have repudiated you 
and your candidates in these local elections 
because of statements like this on your part. 
Only one person is being fooled, and that is 
Sam Jones who is being fooled into believing 
that he is fooling the people, 
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Governor Jones says that he made public 
records public; and abolished the system of 
closed books. Why don't you make mention 
of the fact that during the regular session of 
1942 of the Louisiana Legislature your po- 
litical advisor and head of the highway com- 
mission, Prescott Foster, was arrested in the 
city of Baton Rouge. Prescott Foster was ar- 
rested because he failed to file records of his 
department in compliance with existing State 
law. I am advised that this charge is still 
pending against the said Prescott Foster. 
You, Sam Jones, passed the law, making it 
mandatory that the heads of departments 
file their department records at stated periods 
with the State auditor. Why has not Prescott 
Foster performed? What were he and you 
trying to hide? Why did you not want to 
make these records open to the public? 

Time does not permit me at this time to 
go into this terrible record of the Jones ad- 
ministration piece by piece. This will come 
from time to time. 

Sam Jones’ forces have several months ago 
begun the 1944 gubernatorial political cam- 
paign. Under various guises and under cam- 
ouflaged circumstances, sanctimonious Sam 
and his so-called aristocrats, who are his 
political crown princes, are visiting many of 
tne parishes of the State. They are talking 
to people and attempting to put the pressure 
on one way or the other. But when you look 
into the matter and see how many obstacles 
they have to overcome, you are going to agree 
with me that he should have started his cam- 
paign in 1940. Not over 15 percent of the 
voting populace of the State of Louisiana are 
Jones-minded today; they include the aris- 
tocrats, the Boston clubbers, and his relatives, 
The other 85 percent include the people—you 
and me and your friends—to whom the very 
idea of a oontinuation of the Jones adminis- 
tration in Louisiana is, to say the least, ex- 
tremely nauseating. 

Unheard-of sums of money, actions of in- 
describable character, pressure never before 
dreamed of in the State of Louisiana have 
all been brought to bear in an attempt to 
convince the people that Jones and Jones’ 
candidates were the right candidates for 
public office, and, strange as it may seem, 
the people of Louisiana will never again be 
misled 


This Jones crowd can distort, they can mis- 
interpret, but the people remain steadfast in 
their rock-bound relief that this reform gov- 
ernment tried to reform everybody except 
themselves. 

From now on the people of Louisiana are 
going to be subjected to much more of the 
Jones propaganda. Every effort is going to be 
made to influence you, to persuade you, to in- 
timidate you to keep the Sam Jones admin= 
istration in office. I don't believe there is 
much need on my part to forewarn you or to 
explain the situation from a political view- 
point. In most instances you are as well ac- 
quainted as I. There aren't many more 
months left during which the Boston Club 
will rule the State of Louisiana. You average 
citizens will have your opportunity to express 
your sentiments in the not-too-far distant 
offing. Just sit tight. The political noose is 
drawing closer and closer around the necks of 
the so-called reform government of Jones, 
who betrayed the people and their pledges to 
them. 

It is well remembered by the people of Loui- 
siana that this sanctimonious Sam promised 
the people that he would take the 7 cents per 
gallon gasoline tax off of the farmers, trap- 
pers, and the fishermen. Did he do that? He 
promised to give the trainmen a full-crew bill. 
Did he do that? He promised to repeal the 
sales tax. What did he do about that? He 
promised to stop the deadheads. Did he do 
that? He promised to stop waste in govern- 
ment. Did he do that? He promised that 
there would be no new taxes. How about that 
one? He promised to give every old man and 
woman $30 a month pension, Did he do that? 
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He promised the people of the city of New 
Orleans a free ferry service. Did he do that? 
He promised the school teachers of Louisiana 
to raise their salaries and to pay them for 12 
full months. Did he do that? He promised 
to raise the pay of the school bus drivers. 
What about that one? 

You, the good Christian people of Loui- 
siana, know the answers to these questions. 
You know he stands indicted in the minds 
and hearts of all these people he has misled. 
Can it not now be said that he obtained that 
Office under false pretenses by promising 
things he never really intended to do, and 
has not to this time done? 

From my Sunday school days until the 
present time it never heretofore occurred to 
me that there was anything in the life and 
character of Judas Iscariot that I could ever 
defend, but there is one point in his conduct 
that differs from that of Governor Jones, and 
that is this, that, finally, when Judas came to 
realize what a terrible thing he had done in 
betraying his master and his people, old Judas, 
after all finally had enough manhcod to go 
and hang himself. 

All of you people know what Jones’ record 
is in Louisiana. You know how he stands in 
Louisiana with the peopie. Let me now tell 
you how he stands here in Washington. 
There is not a department head, there is not 
a department secretary, there is not a de- 
partment assisting secretary & an assistant 
secretary that will let Jones in the outer 
office. Authorities here in high places have 
long ago, as have the people of Louisiana, 
found him out. May we not now be re- 
minded that we are told in the Bible, “Make 
sure your sins will find you out.” My friends. 
as you have found him out in Louisiana, they 
also have found him out here in Washington 


Memorial of New York State—Expansion 
of Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH MRUK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. MRUK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include New York State Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 19, by Mr. Wicks, adopted by 
the senate March 8, 1943 and concurred 
in by the assembly March 10, 1943, pe- 
titioning the Congress of the United 
States to amend the social-security law 
to include certain employees now ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the social- 
security law: 

Senate Resolution 19 

Whereas the national administration has 
enacted legislation to provide old-age secu- 
rity benefits for many of our citizens and is 
contemplating the expansion of the social- 
security program to include other groups not 
now eligible for such benefits; and 

Whereas under the social-security lav only 
the employees of covered employers may par- 
ticipate in social-security benefits, and only 
the covered employers are required to pay 
social-security tax, the covered employer and 
the covered employee each paying one-half 
thereof; and 

Whereas there are in the State of New York 
a great many employees who were formerly 
covered by the law and were formerly eligible 
for benefits thereunder, but who, through no 


action or choice on their part, became ineli- 
gible under the law when they, through no 
action or choice on their part, became em- 
ployees of uncovered employers; and 

Whereas a great many of such employees 
who so became ineligible under the sccial- 
security law are desirous of being eligible 
thereunder and being covered thereby, and 
to participate in social-security benefits, and 
are willing to pay not only the amount of 
employee contributions but also the amount 
of employer contributions which their pres- 
ent employer would have been required to 
pay if such employer were covered under the 
law: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
hereby petitions the Congress of the United 
States to amend the Social Security Act to 
provide that all employees who were for- 
merly covered by the Social Security Law and 
who heretofore made contributions thereto 
in the form of employee tax, and who became 
ineligible through no acticn or choice on 
their part, may again become elegible under 
the Social Security Law for social security 
benefits upon signifying their willingness to 
pay, not only the amount of employee con- 
tributions, but also the amount of employer 
contributions which their present employer 
would have been required to pay if such 
employer were covered by the law; and be it 
further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
a copy of this resolution be immediately 
transmitted et the President of the United 
States, the secretary of the United States 
Senate, the clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each member of the Congress 
elected from the State of New York. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr: JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include therein an editorial by 
Mr. A. M. Piper, editor of the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil, of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

His editorial deals with reciprocal 
trade treaties pointing out two provi- 
sions which should be incorporated in 
future treaty and tariff legislation. 

After reading these proposed amend- 
ments by Mr. Piper, who I know has 
given a great deal of serious thought to 
this important subject, as they will af- 
fect our whole post-war economy, I felt 
his editorial merits wide publicity and 
serious corsideration by the administra- 
tion and every Congressman, especially 
the Members of the Senate who will 
sooner or later have this very vital ques- 
tion to pass on and to solve in the best 
possible way. 

The editorial follows: 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 
Republican Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives probably have it in their power 
to say whether the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program shall be continued. The law 
authorizing the negotiation of such agree- 
ments expires June 12. If it is not extended, 
no more trade agreements can be negotiated 
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and put into effect by the State Department. 
Presumably those now in effect vould eventu- 
ally lapse. 

There are enough Republicans and dissat- 
isfied Democrats in the House to defeat exten- 
sion of the law. 

The majority of Republicans opposed the 
Reciprocal Trade Act for several reasons. 
They maintained that tariff making was the 
function of Congress and should not be 
transferred to the Executive. They feared 
that numerous American industries would 
be put out of business by the tariff cuts nego- 
tiated by the State Department. And of 
course the protective tariff has always been 
one of the cardinal doctrines of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

The law was passed by an overwhelmingly 
Democratic Congress and the State Depart- 
ment has negotiated some 25 agreements. 
Whether these agreements have hurt or 
helped the United States is a question. The 
world has been in such a turmoil since the 
pacts were entered into that no one can be 
sure just what their effect has been, or would 
have been if trade conditions had been nor- 
mal. At the present time we have very 
little international trade except on lend- 
lease. No one foresees what the situation 
will be after the war. 5 

In the light of the record and the outlook, 
what should the Republicans do when the 
trade-agreement program comes up in the 
House? 

We have never approved the present law 
but we do not believe the Republicans should 
be responsible for allowing it to lapse com- 
pletely. Neither do we think it should be 
extended in its present form. In our opinion 
the House Republicans ought to insist on at 
least two important changes. 

First, the most-favored-nation clause 
should be barred in all future agreements 
and eliminated from those now in effect. 
Under this clause tariff concessions made to 
one nation are automatically extended to all 
other nations whose tariffs do not discrim- 
inate against us. The plain fact is the trade- 
agreement program has amounted to a gen- 
eral reduction of United States tariffs. Every 
nation granted a tariff concession by the 
United States should be required to make 
some concession in return. This would be 
real reciprocity. . 

Second, no trade agreement should become 
effective until Congress has had an oppor- 
tunity to reject it by a majority vote of both 
Houses. We would not require affirmative 
approval by Congress. We would merely give 
Congress a chance to disapprove. If the two 
Houses did not reject it within a reasonable 
time, say 90 days, the agreement would be- 
come effective. 

We believe that with these two amend- 
ments the Republicans would be justified in 
voting for extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreement program. 


Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WINIFRED C. STANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 19, 1943 


Miss STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following statement of 
recommendations concerning the matter 
of price ceilings on vegetables as unan- 
imously adopted at a State-wide confer- 
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ence of vegetable growers of New York 
State: 


We, as representative vegetable growers of 
New York State, in conference at Albany 
March 11 and 12, recognize as our country's 
whole population must, that a nation pro- 
duces and its army fights on its stomach 
and that therefore food is as assential in 
our total war effort as planes, ships, tanks, 
and guns. 

We vegetable growers pledge to our country 
our utmost effort in meeting the needs not 
only of our sons in the armed forces and our 
civilian population but of our allies and 
the populations of the deprived and perse- 
cuted rations. 

We therefore maintain that our first and 
most important job as growers is to utilize 
to the fullest possible extent our tremendous 
potential of production in meeting these 
stated needs for food. But to the end that 
these needs may be met e must be un- 
hampered and unrestricted in going about 
the unprecedented task before us. Our 
farms and our hands must be freed for the 
Job. 

At the present time, March 12, with many 
seedling plants already growing and when 
seeds and fertilizers should be on the farm, 
we stand at the very beginning of another 
growing season. The way production goes, 
up or down, is in delicate balance today. 
Governmental interference in the form of 
price ceilings exerts an increasing daily pull 
downward. 

This conference, after a detailed study of 
price ceilings and the many factors in- 
volved with respect to vegetable growing in 
New York State, places itself on record as 
being unanimously opposed to any and all 
price ceilings on perishable produce in gen- 
eral, or on tomatoes, peas, beans, cabbage, 
spinach, lettuce, and carrots specifically, for 
the following reasons. 


1 COST OF PRODUCTION 


The cost of producing vegetables in New 
York State varies with each producing sec- 
tion and with each farm wi*hin these sec- 
tions and with each season. Labor costs can 
neither be accurately determined in advance 
of marketing, nor without knowledge of 
yield per acre. Yield per acre is subject to 
growing conditions over which neither the 
grower nor the Office of Price Administration 
has any control. 


2. CONTAINERS 


We maintain it is impracticable to estab- 
lish ceiling prices on any commodity which 
is sold in various sizes and kinds of con- 
tainers. For example, tomatoes in the Ro- 
chester area normally sold in 12 quart cli- 
max baskets or half bushels. Capital district 
growers market theirs in 24 quart baskets. 
In the Hudson Valley both 16 quart baskets 
and tomato lugs are used. 

The first requisite, therefore, to fair ceiling 
prices dictates stabilization of containers over 
the State. Under war conditions, this is not 
feasible. Supplies of new containers are so 
restricted that second-hand containers must 
be largely utilized. Many of these have been 
bought for the season. Standardization of 
containers would enforce undue hardship 
upon such growers. It might well result in 
crop losses due to scarcity of any one fixed 
type of container. 

3. GRADES AND GRADING 

We maintain that it is impracticable to 
establish ceiling prices without considering 
grades and quality of any product. Vege- 
tables are grown under a wide variety of con- 
ditions in the State. Many different varie- 
ties of each vegetable likewise are grown, 
each subject to variations in price. Grading 
practices vary both as to sections, as to in- 


dividual growers, and as to the time of har- 
vest. We do not believe it feasible to es- 
tablish standard grades at this time. Such 
standards, if adopted, could not be enforced 
because of shortages of manpower in the en- 
forcement agencies. 


4. SEASON OF PRODUCTION 


Seasons of production vary in different 
parts of the State. Tomatoes, for example, 
ripen progressively over the State starting 
with the Hudson Valley. By the time the 
Capital District is in production, a basket of 
tomatoes worth $5 at Albany brings $3 at 
Newburgh. By the time later production 
areas come in, the Hudson Valley tomato sells 
for $1, the Capital District tomato for $3, 
and the northern tomato $5. How then are 
price ceilings to be established, or how en- 
forced? This applies to all of the other 
vegetables mentioned. 


5. FARMERS CANNOT EXIST IF PRICES ARE HELD 
BELOW PRODUCTION COSTS 


The theory of price ceilings is based upon 
the assumption by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, by other Federal agencies, and 
by the consumer, that, regardless of price 
ceilings, regulations, or orders affecting 
growers, we farmers will continue to plant, 
produce, and harvest as usual. It is time 
this was recognized as wishful thinking. In 
spite of subsidies, incentive payments or 
“what have you,” farmers still stay in busi- 
ness by making a profit. When ceiling prices 
are put upon fresh vegetables, restricting a 
high price, with no consideration to a floor 
price, the result is to encourage low prices 
and to take away the incentive for produc- 
tion. 

A case in point. Thousands of early tomato 
and cabbage plants which supply our local 
markets with early produce before the main 
crop comes in are now started in our green- 
houses. Bear in mind that the cost of pro- 
ducing these early crops is much higher than 
that of later plantings. Bear in mind also 
that early crops are produced only because 
they command very high prices. These early 
crops are more than justified because they 
supply our local markets when there is no 
other source of supply except by resorting to 
and placing an added burden on our now 
overtaxed transportation system. Bear in 
mind, likewise, that canned vegetables are 
rationed. One grower present stated that if 
ceiling prices of $2 to $3, to use an arbitrary 
figure, are set, he will pull out his 15,000 
tomato seedlings and throw them away. This 
man knows that he cannot produce at this 
figure. Nor can he risk producing this early 
crop with any Government bureau holding 
the arbitrary power of fixing prices at any 
figure designed solely to protect the consumer. 

It is not too difficult, then, to envision price 
ceilings as boomeranging to force growers to 
shift their production from these essential 
crops to others not bound by ceilings. We 
wonder whether this has been considered. 
We wonder whether we, as a nation, can afford 
to continue to close our eyes to practical 
considerations of this sort. 


6. RECOMMENDATIONS 


We cannot admit the wisdom of price ceil-. 


ings on perishable produce. We believe it a 
false economy. If, however, we must submit 
to them, we recommend that: 

A. Price ceilings be based upon the high- 
est market prices of last year for each 
crop and for each production area, as duly 
recorded by our State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets. 

B. To this base price for each area must 
be added coverage for the increased costs 
of production that must be met this year. 

C. These prices are a matter of record 
from day to day. The adoption of this 
method will compensate our growers for the 
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increased costs of his early crops. They 
will fluctuate in each area in accordance 
with the season and, by and large, furnish 
the only approach to this problem. 

D. If this method, as recommended, be 
adopted, or any other method, we insist th t 
the control of these prices be lodged, not 
in Washingtcn, but in the district office 
closest to each production area. Unfavor- 
able weather, disease, insect pests, all play 
their role, war or no war. It is vitally im- 
portant to our producers that provision be 
made for appeals to cover unforeseen and 
unpredictable happenings and that adjust- 
ments be made with the minimu n of delay. 

E. If price ceilings are to be placed upon 
fresh vegetables, New York growers must 
know what these ceilings are to be, not later 
than March 20, 1943, because planting time 
has arrived, 

F. If price ceilings are to be resorted to, 
we recommend that they be placed on the 
terminal market or on the retailer, or on 
both, but not f o. b. shipping point. 

G. Whenever price ceilings are placed on 
a given farm product the producer who sells 
direct to wholesale houses, or retail stores, 
commercial, industrial, institutional, or gov- 
ernment users, the same ceiling price shall 
apply for the producer at any given point 
of sale as applies to any other seller. 

Under many of the present price-ceiling 
orders where sales are made direct to both 
retailers, restaurants, commercial, industrial, 
e c., users, and direct to consumers, both at 
farmers’ public markets and at the buyer's 
place of business or home, the producers’ 
ceiling prices are set at a lower level than 
other handlers For example, the farmer's 
ce‘ling on onions and potatoes on a regional 
market or delivered to a retail store is less 
than a merchant trucker or class 3 whole- 
saler. 

This is a clear case of unfair discrimination 
against the producer. 

7. It is the opinion of this conference that 
the establishment of ceiling prices on per- 
ishable produce js an open invitation to the 
expansion of black market operations. Black 
market operations must, in turn, lead to the 
by-passing of all our organized marketing 
channels. These marketing channels and 
our distribution systems have been developed 
over a long period of time and at great cost 
to farmers, dealers, and to the consumer. 
Grower, distributor, and Consumer have ben- 
efited from these organized marketing facili- 
ties. They must not be disrupted if we are to 
do our job today. The cost to the Nation of 
permitting a policy that will extend our black 
markets, must be far greater than the cost of 
permitting our farmers a fair return for his 
products. 

8. IN CONCLUSION 

We stand at the threshold of our produc- 
tion season. The scales determining which 
way production is to go—up or down—are 
in delicate balance today. Price regulation 
without price floors and governmental inter- 
ference with agriculture today exert a daily 
pull downward. 

The price at stake is too great to risk much 
more downward pressure on the scales, The 
farmer is the forgotten man of today. 

Let us alone and we will produce. Work 
with us, not against us. We want to do our 
job in our way as we know best. Whose stake 
is any greater than ours? Our sons and 
daughters are scattered over the face of the 
globe. They are gone from our farms. We 
who are left, recognize our trust. 

Let it be truly said that in America, all just 
powers of government are derived from the 
consent of the governed. We cannot give our 
consent to any scheme of regulation that 
jeopardizes the very things we fight for, 
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Taking the Milk From the Babies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the A. 
F. of L. teamsters of Port Huron, Mich., 
in order to collect initiation fees, dues, 
and force the drivers of vehicles deliver- 
ing milk into their union, are willing to 
deprive the babies of Port Huron of their 
milk. 

The union insists that the employers 
force their employees into the union or 
else quit delivering milk. That would be 
a violation of the N. L. R. A. How the 
drivers feel about it is shown by the fol- 
lowing from the Port Huron paper: 


“NOTHING ELSE WE COULD DO,” SPOKESMAN 
STATES 

Drivers for dairy firms in Port Huron said 
today they regret they were forced to suspend 
delivery of milk. 

In their temporary headquarters at 508 
Huron Avenue, they told why they took the 
action they did. We didn’t figure there was 
another thing we could do,” said Clarence 
Smith, their spokerman. 

“It hurts me to deprive the people of their 
milk,” William Duncanson, who has de- 
livered for Babcock’s Dairy Co. 16 years, 
declared. 

Why, then, did they refuse to make de- 
liverles today? 

Smith answered the question. 

He charged that representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor teamsters’ 
union had attempted to organize the drivers 
by bringing pressure on their employers, the 
dairymen. He said the drivers were per- 
fectly satisfied with present conditions and 
that they would not benefit by joining the 
union 

On the other hand, he said, the publi 
would suffer if they did join the union. 

Smith, said drivers of the dairy firms de- 
cided a month ago that they would continue 
to work, hoping the union would recognize 
that they were satisfied with existing con- 
ditions and drop its organization efforts. 

He pointed out that the drivers work on a 
commission basis and that their incomes are 
comparable to those of men working in war 
plants. He said that to cover their routes 
some of the drivers often work well into he 
night. 

“We're satisfied with our wages,” he said. 
“As for working hours—if we were limited 
to a certain working schedule the people 
would not be served.” 

“During the snowstorms we had recently, 
some of us worked until 10 or 11 p. m. to 
deliver milk,” Clarence Ogden, who has de- 
livered for the Wurzel Dairy Co. 12 years said. 
“If we'd been in the union, we couldn’t have 
done it.” 

Thomas Odom, who has driven a milk 
truck for Bailey's Jersey farm dairy 7 years 
said relations between dairymen and their 
employees have always been cordial. “When 
anything happens we think should be ad- 
justed, we can go to our bosses and say, 
‘Here John,’ or ‘here, Mike,’ and get satis- 
faction. We've never had any trouble we 
couldn't settle among ourselves.” 

Smith said he and his fellow drivers in- 
tend to stay off the job until the union quits 
its effort to unionize them. 

“We're sorry we won't be able to deliver 
milk to the people,” Odom added. “But con- 


sider our position too. We're out of jobs. 
If it becomes necessary we'll have to get 
other work.” ° 


What the courageous editor of that 
paper thinks is shown by the following 
editorial: 

DRIVE OUT THESE OUTLAWS 


The people of Port Huron today are being 
made the victims of as fine a bunch of pirates 
as ever scuttled a ship. 

Babies are being deprived of milk and sick 
persons are suffering because a lot of racket- 
eers have this city’s milk supply shut off. 

It is an intolerable situation and one which 
demands prompt and decisive action from 
State and Federal authorities. 

Milk drivers of Port Huron, retusing to be 
forced into a union against their will, have 
asserted their Americanism and rebelled 
against as rotten an attempt to invade their 
sacred rights as has ever been witnessed in 
this or any other American community. 

This is not a question of whether a union 
is a good thing or whether it isn't. 

It is not a question of employers standing 
in the way of their employees to organize a 
union. 

It is nut a question of wages, hours, or 
anything else of that kind. 

This is simply and solely a question of 
whether a crowd of highbinders, led by a few 
outlaws, are going to be able to cram down 
the throats of 20d decent Americans a union 
contract upon which the racketeers can take 
a rake-off for themselves. 

It is an unthinkable thing, the sort of thing 
that Adolf Hitler has tried to force upon free 
men and women all over the world. 

It is something which should never for a 
minute have been allowed to go as far as it 
has alrea y gone without someone being 
placed behind prison bars. 

Employers, protesting that they have no 
contro] over whether their men may consent 
to join a union, have bee. laughed at and 
told to get busy, or they would be put out 
of business. 

Their customers have been taken away 
from them, or picketed by as frowsy and lousy 
individuals as could possibly be obtained. 

They have been plainly and brazenly told 
to go ahead and organize their men and that 
the so-called labor leaders were only out 
for “the dough.” 

Come across “or else” they have said in 
just those words. 

Decent labor leaders in this community 
have been shocked by the tactics employed 
and have so informed this newspaper. 

If this sort of thing can go on in this coun- 
try without any interference from State or 
Federal authorities there is little use trying 
to fight a war for freedom. 

Why should our sons be spilling their blood 
all over the world, while a lot of bandits are 
being permitted to ply their dirty trade at 
home? 

The Times Herald believes the milk drivers 
are doing exactly the right thing and that 
they have only done what every decent Amer- 
ican would do under the circumstances. 

They are not antiunion, or anything of the 
kind. 

The are simply demanding the right, which 
they are entitled to under the law, to vote 
themselves on whether they should unionize 
and, if so, what union they should join. 

Their employers would be in direct viola- 
tion of the Federal law if they attempted to 
force an organization on them. 

The time has come for a showdown. 

Drive out these outlaws. 


What I would like to know is this: 
How much longer will Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt stand back of and encourage 
those who insist upon collecting tribute 
from American citizens? 
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What is the difference, in principle, 
between the highway robber who forces 
you to stand and deliver at the point of a 
pistol and the union racketeer who takes 
the money out of your pocket by a threat 
to beat you up if you do not join his 
union and pay the fees he demands? 


Rice Production in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following communica- 
tion signed by Members of Congress, 
addressed to the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations of the Department of 
Agriculture: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1943. 
Mr. L. A. WHEELER, 
Director, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, Department oj Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. WHEELER: The signers of this 
letter are Members of Congress from the rice- 
growing districts of Louisiana, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, nd California. We desire to protest 
the plans of the Federal Government to sub- 
sidize the production of rice in Cuba at the 
expense of the rice industry in the United 
States 

We understand that a plan is under con- 
sideration whereby the Export-Import Bank 
is to loan $25,000,000 to Cuba to be used in 
promoting the production of rice and that 
the United States plans to ship agricultural 
implements to that country as needed to 
carry out this proposal. 

It is obvious that this money is to be used 
for farm equipment such as planters, tractors, 
and other essential implements and fo. the 
construction of irrigation. canals and cams 
to supply water for the island’s production 
of rice. 

Since rice producers in the southern rice 
belt are now in need of irrigation pumps, 
tractors, and other equipment necessary in 
the production of rice, and in view of the 
barriers in getting this equipment due to 
priorities and the shortage of critical ma- 
terials, it is difficult to understand the Gov- 
ernment’s plan to export implements so 
badly needed at home This is a good- 
neighbor policy which may be good for the 
“neighbor” but is manifestly unjust and un- 
fair to the “home folks.” 

Information from Cuba reveals that there 
is not sufficient water for the production of 
rice. The cultivation of rice depends largely 
upon the procurement of water and this 
would prove a costly undertaking in Cuba. 
But the people of the island have been as- 
sured, according to newspapers published in 
Habana, that to finance the cost of this work 
it is mot necessary for the rice growers to 
contribute any capital because the irrigation 
plan is included in the budget covering the 
development of public works and agricultural 
enterprises to be paid out of the $25,000,000 
loan made with the Export-Import Bank. 

Domestic rice producers have to resort in 
many cases to the costly irrigation system by 
pumps to avoid the risk of losing their crops, 
but the Government proposes to help Cubans 
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cultivate rice by the construction of small 
dams. This work will be paid for with Ameri- 
can funds, if the plan is adopted, and Ameri- 
can engineers are down there now studying 
Ways and means of bringing this project to a 
successful conclusion. 

Unquestionably, Cuba’s soil is not adapta- 
ble to rice, as sugar is the island’s principal 
economic crop. It is very doubtful that Cuba 
could produce a supply of rice which would 
make the island self-sufficient. These funds 
would, therefore, be spent without obtaining 
the hoped-for results. 

Since the beginning of the war Cuba has 
received practically all of its rice from thé 
United States, with the exception of some 
small imports from Mexico, Chile, Ecuador, 
and Brazil, All of these countries, including 
our own, have surpluses in which Cuba can 
participate. During the present crop season 
Cuba has received reasonable supplies from 
the United States and from the other coun- 
tries mentioned, and there seems to be no 
logical reason for undertaking an experi- 
ment of this kind in Cuba now. 

The rice producers of the United States 
have made a concerted effort to achieve an 

economic balance—naturally, their foremost 
objectives now are to produce more and bet- 
ter rice for victory. In inviting Cuba to com- 
pete with them the United States Govern- 
ment is bringing disaster to an old and es- 
tablished industry and to thousands of peo- 
ple that depend directly or indirectly on the 
production, milling, and distribution of this 
product. 

We take this means to object very strenu- 
ously to any movement to advance funds to 
Cuba or any other country for the purpose of 
experiments in rice production. We also ob- 
ject to the export of farming equipment to 
Cuba or elsewhere to be used for such an ex- 
periment. If this proposal is not abandoned 
We are prepared to take legislative action to 
protect the interests of the rice industry of 
the United States. 


Hattie W. Caraway, United States Sen- 
ator, Arkansas; John L. McClellan, 
y United States Senator, Arkansas; 
E. C. Gathings, Member of Con- 
gress, Arkansas; Wilbur D. Mills, 
Member of Congress, Arkansas; W. 
F. Norrell, Member of Congress, 
Arkansas; Hiram W. Johnson, 
United States Senator, California; 
Sheridan Downey, United States 
Senator, California; J. Leroy John- 
son, Member of Congress, Califor- 
nia; John H. Overton, United 
States Senator, Louisiana; Allen J. 
Ellender, United States Senator, 
Louisiana; Henry D. Larcade, Jr., 
Member of Congress, Louisiana; 
James H. Morrison, Member of 
Congress, Louisiana; James Do- 
mengeaux, Member of Congress, 
Louisiana; Tom Connally, United 
States Senator, Texas; W. Lee 
O'Daniel, United States Senator, 
Texas; Martin Dies, Member of 
Congress, Texas; Joseph J. Mans- 
field, Member of Congress, Texas. 


—— —¹—ũä 


Federal Planning Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
therein an editorial from the Plaque- 


mines Gazette, of Pointe-a-la-Hache, La. 
I desire to call the attention of the House 
to the editorial which reached my desk 
today: 
FEDERAL PLANNING BOARD PROGRAM 
UN-AMERICAN 


The New Deal party in Washington 
through its Resources Planning Board filed a 
new proposed American Bill of Rights for 
consideration by Congress. Their proposals 
are as far as the opposite poles from the 
American way of life provided by our Federal 
Constitution and the principles laid down by 
our founding fathers and followed for over 
160 years in the growth and development of 
our country. 

The program, or “pogrom” requires repeated 
close reading and study with an understand- 
ing of the European systems far and beyond 
that possessed by American citizens to fully 
appreciate the aims, objects, and purposes of 
such a revealing document. 

It is understood to have been drafted by 
professional social workers and beneficiaries 
who have lived so long on the fat of this 
grand and glorious land that they visualize a 
false Utopia. 

But a close reading and casual understand- 
ing reveal also the serious ‘pitfalls and traps 
such as were laid down and used by the early 
proponents of national socialism and com- 
munism in well known parts of Europe. 

The New Deal pronouncement of its ideals 
of governmental paternalism plagiarizes both 
the Nazi national socialism and the Russian 
communistic system. The authors are prac- 
tical enough, however, to provide for them- 
selves when they require that the personnel 
administering public-aid programs and social 
security should be fully qualified by training 
and experience and should be in the hands of 
fulltime personne] selected on the basis of 
merit, such as presently employed professional 
social-security workers. 

In recognized Nazi style they propose an 
all-out control program for America’s youth, 
regimenting their education, work, and hab- 
its, their curricula in school, their apprentice- 
ship for occupational adjustments, their reg- 
istering at public employment offices with 
special stress upon the inculcation of habits 
and disciplines of youth, even providing facili- 
ties of counseling and the guidance to all 
young people and their parents. 

Then comes the old familiar style of coating 
the bitter pill with sugar words, or just plain 
“bribe” offered to put over a nefarious scheme 
on the supposed beneficiaries who comprise 
the masses of the people. 

The program provides for free school 
lunches for all school children; for the phys- 
ical health of youth, including medical care 
for millions among the mothers and children 
of this great country; child-welfare services, 
and the distribution of commodities to the 
entire low-income population, and not merely 
to public-aid recipients, and for all forms of 
social security, insurance benefits, and a care- 
free life from cradle to grave, all at taxpayers’ 
expense. 

LABOR TO BE LIQUIDATED 

They lay down the most remarkable propo- 
sition that, “The merit system should be 
extended upward, downward, and outward” 
for all personnel in the field of public aid. 

But in another part of their program they 
also lay down the rule that, “Experience rat- 
ing should be abandoned.” 

Then they let the cat out of bag. They say: 
“The federalization of employment service 
should be continued as a permanent policy.” 
The work of the labor market, mechanism 
for interstate exchange of labor, vocational 
guidance, etc., should be further developed. 

We are now witnessing with horror, inter- 
state exchange of labor between Herr Hitler 
and Pierre Laval. 

And they go on: “The activities of the 
public employment service along these lines 
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in the defense period should be incorporated 
into the permanent program of the agency.” 

Then again they propose to hand out a 
little social security or bribe to labor and they 
say, “The Employment Service should be em- 
powered to make advances to workers for the 
purchase of tools and the payment of fares 
to give financial assistance to those incurring 
heavy cost due to geographical transfers, and 
to pay training allowances to workers under- 
going approved training courses.” 

We have no doubt but that Herr Hitler 
would pay the transportation and furnish 
the tools, too, for the 400,000 forced slave 
labor which he is now demanding from 
France, in his proposed interstate exchange 
of labor. 

The program offers a hodge podge of Euro- 
pean national socialism and communism 
seasoned with national : 

Aside from the more academic questions of 
what would or can be done by such a program 
to the Nation’s economy and general busi- 
ness structure and our American way of life, 
including freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom of contract, freedom to work 
and to follow one’s ambitions in life and to 
further develop the natural creative ability 
in our American people, it is beyond compre- 
hension how an American Congress, each 
Member of which has taken the oath of fidel- 
ity to the Federal Constitution, can enter- 
tain for a moment of their precious time in 
this gravest of all war emergencies such in- 
fidelity to our Constitution and American 
way of life as has been handed to them by a 
little band of professional would-be European 
regimenters. 


The Roosevelt Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
permission to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I include the following resolution, 
dealing with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Kansas regarding the fighting 
Roosevelt boys: 


Be it resolved by the S. M. N. & R. Post, 
No. 163, American Legion, Marysville, Kans., 
That we, as voters of the First Congressional 
District of Kansas, apologize to the four 
Roosevelt boys and to the Nation for our 
part in placing a man of the character and 
mentality of W. P. LAMBERTSON in office. 

It has been with the mixed emotions of 
shame, disgust, and nausea that we have wit- 
nessed the attacks by Mr. LAMBERTSON on 
these fine American soldiers. If Mr. LAMBERT- 
soN feels that he must heckle the President, 
we feel that to be his American privilege, 
one which a million American boys, includ- 
ing the President's four sons, are now fighting 
to maintain, but we regret this attack upon 
these soldiers who are too far away to defend 
themselves, as un-American, unsportsman- 
like, and indecent. 

As former soldiers we know of a time- 
tested method for a soldier to defend his 
honor and we suggest to the Roosevelt boys 
that the first one to return to Washington, 
settle personally with Mr. LAMBERTSON, if he 
can be caught away from the sanctuary of 
the House of Representatives. = 

And to you, Mr. LAMBERTSON, we recom- 
mend that in view of your own war record 
you cease your scurrilous sniping from the 
rear. There is something in warfare you 
would not understand, and that that 
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nothing is as disturbing to troops in action 
as to be fired upon from the rear. 

The only thing you have accomplished by 
your attack is to focus attention upon your 
own lack of qualifications for the high office 
you hold, and to distract the attention of 
our troops from the enemy toward what 
should be a friendly rear territory. 

Keep up the attacks upon the President if 
you feel it is the only way you can attract 
attention but in the name of decent Ameri- 
canism, lay off the boys; let them do without 
hindrance what you were not willing to do 
fight for this country; be it further 

Resolved, That the State officials of the 
Kansas Department of the American Legion 
be requested to investigate Mr. LAMBERTSON’S 
right to membership in the American Legion. 
Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Mr. LamBERTSON; to Mr. Roose- 
velt for transmission to his sons, to Repre- 
sentative LANHAM of Texas, and to Mr, 
Walter Winchell, whom we thank for his 
efforts in attempting to silence these unjusti- 
fied attacks. 


Food Production in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, for the 
2% months that I have been a Member 
of this House, not a single day has passed 
that one or a dozen Members did not cry 
about the impending food shortage. 
Time and again I have heard the state- 
ment that the farmers of this Nation are 
going to let the people down. Time and 
again I have heard the statement that 
because of a shortage of machinery and 
farm help there is going to be a decline 
in the coming food crop. 

I have heard at least a hundred 
speeches in this respect. Therefore, it 
is, indeed, illuminating and most un- 
usual when we get the other side of the 
picture. I do have the other side of the 
picture, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House. To show you how the farmers 
of northern Wisconsin are responding to 
our Nation’s need I would like to quote 
you a letter that I received from one of 
the counties in my district, a letter from 
a member of the U. S. D. A. War Board. 
Luther M. Hamrick points out that the 
production of milk in that one county 
alone for January and February of this 
year is core than 20 percent above Jan- 
uary and February of last year. The 
Medford Cooperative Creamery reports 
an increase of 22 percent per head over 
1942. This cooperative has approxi- 
mately 1,400 patrons. Mr. Speaker and 
ladies and gentlemen of the House, I 
am going to insert this letter in the REC- 
orp because in spite of all the blues that 
have been sung in this Congress regard- 
ing our food crop, I want to bring out 
the fact that no matter what the handi- 
caps are or what the handicaps might 
be in the future, the farmers of northern 
Wisconsin will respond to the fullest ex- 
tent. The figures stated in this letter 
are ample proof of the patriotism that 


spurs the farmers on in Taylor County 
regardless of all the red tape and the 
handicaps which emanate from Wash- 


ington: 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Medford, Wis., March 15, 1943. 
Congressman A. O'KONSKI, 
Washington, D.C. 
HONORABLE Sm: We have been hearing a lot 
of talk about 1943 food production being 
considerably less than 1942 production. A 
survey of dairy plants in Taylor County dur- 
ing the week of March 8 shows the follow- 
ing volume figures of 11 of the 16 plants 
in Taylor County. These figures should give 
a fairly accurate picture of 1943 milk pro- 
duction in general in Taylor County as well 
as a comparison of 1942 and 1943 production. 


JANURIY: 1 —:ͤͤ 5, 492, 921 
January 1943. =- 6, 567, 106 
PODTURLY- AOR CTT 5, 390, 275 
POM UALS) TT 6, 593, 795 


A good share of this increase is due to a 
considerable increase in the number of cows. 
The Medford Cooperative Creamery reports 
an average increase of 22 percent per head 
over 1942, It looks like Wisconsin dairymen 
are really going to town in 1943 in spite of 
less help, less machinery, etc. 

Very truly yours, 
LUTHER M. HAMRICK, 
Chairman, Taylor County United States 
Department of Agriculture War Board. 


Ickes’ Latest Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick: 

ICKES’ LATEST ORDER 

Harold L. Ickes, Petroleum Administrator 
for War, last night issued an order removing 
the ban from pleasure driving. But Mr. Ickes, 
who relishes a joke as keenly as Mr. Roose- 
velt (when it is on the other fellow), coupled 
this with another order ~educing the allow- 
ance of gasoline to holders of A cards from 
3 gallons a week to 1½ gallons. This is a 
grim joke. 

In justice to Mr. Ickes we must say that 
the gasoline situation on the east coast is 
bad and growing worse. Besides, we have no 
means of knowing how heavily our Army in 
north Africa is drawing on our supplies. But 
it is well known to the public, and it should 
be well known to Mr. Ickes, that the use of 
gasoline is being flagrantly abused—not by 
the A card holders but by those who are 
permitted to use it in unlimited quantities. 

There was little complaint from the A card 
holders when the 4-gallon allotment went 
into effect. Many of them were entitled to 
more, but they limited themselves as a pa- 
triotic measure. There was not much grum- 
bling when their ration was reduced to 3 
gallons, but cutting this allowance in two is 
akin to insult. This is giving them about 
20 miles of driving a week. 

During the recent cold spell cars and trucks 
standing idle ran their motors for as much 
as half an hour to keep their batteries 
charged. At night the streets are filled with 
cars, their occupants on pleasure bent. It 
is not easy to blame drivers who still think 
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that as long as they have the gas it is their 
privilege to use as much as they want, but 
it arouses the indignation of the A card 
holders, 

This latest order is characteristic of the 
whole war administration on the home front. 
Apparently there is no fixity to anything. 
Generally there is some group with sufficient 
force to have orders trimmed. 

We admit the difficulty of establishing or- 
ders which can be enforced without breaking 
down the national economy, but if there is a 
famine in the East, and if our boys in north 
Africa need gasoline to operate their trucks, 
tanks, and planes, to burn it up wantonly 
at home is not good Americanism. 


Recommendations of National Resources 
Planning Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 194° 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Mark Foote: 

UNDER THE WASHINGTON DOME WITH MARK 
FOOTE 


WasHınGTON.—Anyone who fondly imag- 
ined that President Roosevelt was not fight- 
ing two wars—one against the foreign enemy 
and one for revolutionary social and economic 
reform in this country—was disillusioned by 
the two reports of the National Resources 
Planning Board which the President trans- 
mitted to Congress last week. 

These reports and their recommendations 
go far beyond social security, and even be- 
yond Great Britain’s Beveridge plan. Here 
are some of the disturbing, socialistic phases 
of the recommendations: 

1. The “cradle-to-the-grave” social-security 
program would set up a post-war America in 
which labor would share in industrial man- 
agement and in which Government would 
be in partnership with many businesses, 

2. Equal educational opportunities for all 
would be established through high school 
and college and summer youth camps, and a 
medical program just short of socialized 
medicine would be set up. A new 9-point 
“pill of rights“ for America would, among 
other things, guarantee the right to rest, rec- 
reation, and adventure, the opportunity to 
enjoy life and take part in an advancing 
civilization. 


COOL RECEPTION IN CONGRESS 


But reaction on Capitol Hill indicates that 
the war will have to be dragged out many 
more years to ram these proposals down the 
throats of Members of Congress who know 
the thinking of the people back home. 

The proposals for labor sharing in indus- 
trial management and Government partner- 
ship in business would wreck the foundations 
of the system for private initiative on which 
this country was founded and grew to be more 
prosperous, with the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world. 

Take the single suggestion of revision of 
the school curricula under Federal supervi- 
sion. If that isn’t adoption of the Hitlerized 
method of education, what is it? Once the 
Federal Government gets its hands on edu- 
cation it will mean political education, de- 
pending on which party is in power. It will 
mean standardization and regimentation and 
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the loss of freedom of thought which is the 
pride of our educational system of today. 


VOTERS TURN AGAINST FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY 


Men who attack these proposals will be 
branded as !acking in vision, believers in a 
static world, tools of the interests and “eco- 
nomie royalists.” But it was similar sugges- 
tions of socialization of industry, Federal 
control of education, limitations of salaries 
to $25,000, bureaucracy in everything. 
swarms of Federal snoopers, and Government 
gestapos which caused the voters last No- 
vember to stage a peaceful revolution at the 
ballot box.. They want nothing now that 
does not contribute to the winning of the 
war. 

The wings of the National Resources 
Planning Board already have been partly 
clipped, as the House of Representatives 
recently refused to appropriate funds for it 
after July 1. Head of the Board is the Presi- 
dent's 79-year-old uncle, Frederick A. Delano. 

The personnel of the 7-man board and 
the 10-member committee on long-range 
work and relief policies which did the re- 
search and drew the reports includes the 
following: 

Two social workers, two businessmen, and 
one each of the following: Retired, uni- 
versity professor, planner, social worker, 
economist, sociologist, priest, and Govern- 
ment service. Insofar as disclosed not one 
of the long-range committee ever met a pay 
roll, was elected to public office, or made a 
living at manual labor. 

Most distinguished members are Dr. Wil- 
liam Haber, chairman of the department 
of economics of the University of Michigan, 
and Prof. Charles E. Merriam, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


GRAND RAPIDS NATIVE COMMITTEE MEMBER 


Another member, Corrington Hill, Grand 
Rapids-born, lists himself as an economist. 
His jobs on the Government pay roll for the 
last 12 years are illustrative of others. He 
was statisticlan of the Federal Employment 
Stabilization Board 1931-33; assistant ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, assistant administrator of 
the Federal Civil Works Administration, as- 
sistant director of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, 1935-39, assistant commissioner 
of Works Progress Administration, 1939-41, 
and deputy director in charge of the Opera- 
tions Office of Civilian Defense since Septem- 
ber, 1941. 

Another member, Charles W. Eliot, is a 
grandson of the late president of Harvard 
University and graduated from that school as 
a “landscape architect.” He has been a 
member of various Government bodies, in- 
cluding National Planning Board, Works 
Progress Administration, and National Capi- 
tal Parks and Planning Board. 

The two businessmen on the committee, 
Beardsley Ruml, author of the “Ruml pay-as- 
you-go tax plan” now being kicked around 
in Congress and opposed by the administra- 
tion, and Henry S. Dennison, a Massachusetts 
manufacturer. 


Governors Should Follow Through 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 19, 1943 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with permission granted to 


extend my remarks, I wish to call atten- 
tion to a very fine editorial in the Mar- 
shalltown Times-Republican, of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, in regard to the recent 
Des Moines food conference. This meet- 
ing, which was called by Gov. Bourke 
Hickenlocper, of Iowa, was attended by 
men whose knowledge of the subject of 
food production cannot be questioned. 

The resolutions adopted by the confer- 
ence state very clearly views that many 
of us have been trying for some time to 
impress on certain people in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. I agree 
with the editorial that all of us should 
follow through and insist that action be 
taken in accordance with the program 
set forth in the resolutions. 

The editorial is as follows: 


GOVERNORS SHOULD FOLLOW THROUGH 


Governor Sharpe of South Dakota pro- 
posed at the Des Moines food conference 
that the Governors go at once to Roosevelt 
and announce the results of their confer- 
ence and demand action. 

Why not? Resolutions are fine, but it’s 
the follow-through that counts. Governor 
Bricker of Ohio deplores the tendency of 
Washington's failure to utilize State govern- 
ments to the extent of the authority and 
ability of such governments, 

There is little difference of opinion among 
the Governors who met at Des Moines and 
their guest speaker, Herbert Hoover, as to 
what is needed to solve the food problem, 

Surely the recommendation that farm ma- 
chinery held in storage be released is a 
good one. 

Who will question the demand that food 
production be recognized as essential war 
effort? 

If food will win the war and, as Mr. Hoover 
says, save the world from anarchy, it is 
high time to recognize it and allot men 
enough to do the job. 

The recommendation that deferred farm 
workers be given an insignia to show that 
their Government has assigned them to 
farm work is a good one. 

Material for farm machinery must be made 
available if farmers are to get enough ma- 
chinery, and this is a matter which the Gov- 
ernors should thresh out at once with 
Donald Nelson. 

If as stated there is available fertilizer it 
should be released or a good reason given 
for failure to do so. 

There appears to be nothing unreasonable 
in what the Governors ask; in fact, not very 
much that is new. The way to make the 
conference in Des Moines worth while is to 
follow through and see that Washington acts. 

No Governor of a sovereign State ought to 
be afraid to take the needs of his State in 
these wartimes direct to Roosevelt, Nelson, 
Brown, Wickard, or McNutt. 

The Governors have a comprehensive vision 
of the needs of their States in this battle for 
food and their resolutions are clear and 
their demands reasonable. If the Governors 
are in dead earnest they ought to do some- 
thing more than mail a copy of their reso- 
lutions to Washington. 

They ought to ring the doorbell at the 
White House and they ought to visit Wickard, 
Nelson, Brown, and McNutt in person and 
camp on Washington doorsteps until they 
get action. 

Having taken a stand the Governors ought 
to pound on mahogany desks until they get 
attention. If the czars at Washington can't 
find time to visit the biggest food-producing 
area in the world the Governors from these 
12 States should carry their demands to 
Washington. 
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Plight of Jewish People in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution of the 
Legislature of New Jersey: 


Senate Joint Resolution 3 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to find ways and means 
of mitigating the lot of the conquered peo- 
ples in Nazi-occupied lands, and protesting 
the barbarism of Nazi Germany in its an- 
nounced plan of annihilating the Jews in 
occupied countries 


Whereas the wanton barbarism of Nazi 
dominion has caused untold suffering and 
anguish to peoples of all nationalities and 
all faiths which have refused to yield, and 
has united the entire civilized world in armed 
and moral protest against it; and 

Whereas the Jewish people in particular, 
scattered, defenseless, and unrepresented by 
any civil or political authority, has been 
singled out for especial attack ever since the 
accession of the Nazis to power; and 

Whereas the corrosive doctrine of anti- 
semitism has been and is being utilized by 
the Nazi regime, as an avowed instrument 
for undermining the morale and confidence 
of the peoples of those nations which are 
their prospective victims, as a prelude to 
armed attack; and 

Whereas it has been confirmed by our 
State Department that the announced pur- 
pose of the Nazi regime is to liquidate the 
Jewish population of Nazi-occupied Europe, 
an execrable deed of horror and barbarism of 
unparallelel magnitude in human history, 
which has profoundly shocked the conscience 
of the civilized world; and 

Whereas the said program of mass murder, 
upon which the Nazi State has officially em- 
barked, has already claimed 2,000,000 in- 
nocent victims and thousands more perish 
daily; and 

Whereas the traditional American policy of 
humanity, justice, and fair play renders it 
imperative that the powerful voice of the 
American people ring out in defense of all 
the conquered peoples of Nazi-occupied 
Europe, and particularly, in defense of a peo- 
ple which has no government of its own to 
plead its cause: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

1, The Legislature of the State of New Jer- 
sey protests the brutalities practiced against 
all the conquered peoples of Nazi-occupied 
Europe and the barbaric, cruel, and premedi- 
tated plan of the German leaders to liqui- 
date the Jewish population now enmeshed 
in Nazi toils, as being agamst the laws of 
God and man, 

2. The legislature petition the President of 
the United States, Congress, and Secretary of 
State, to use the weight and prestige of their 
respective offices in making effectively felt 
to the Nazi overlords the protest of the con- 
science of the civilized world against their 
inhuman and barbaric practice against the 
peoples of the conquered countries, and par- 
ticularly with respect to the Jewish popula- 
tion now situate in Nazi-occupied territory, 
and to hold the said Nazi warlords to strict 
accountability for their manifold crimes be- 
fore the bar of justice. 

3. The legislature petition the President of 
the United States, Congress, and the Secre- 
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. 
tary of State, to use the weight and prestige 
of their respective offices to prevail upon the 
leaders of the United Nations to establish 
havens of refuge for those few unfortunates 
who manage to escape the Nazi oppressor 
and to facilitate the passage and travel of 
said refugees to the aforesaid havens of 
refuge. 

4. The Secretary of State of New Jesey be, 
and he is hereby directed, to transmit copies 
of this joint resolution to the President of 
the United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the Senators and Representatives of the State 
of New Jersey in the Congress of the United 
States, 

5. This resolution shall take effect im- 
mediately. 

Approved March 17, 1943. 


Painting Others Black Never Makes 
One White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1943 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert a very interesting and timely edito- 
rial by my good friend Hon. William M. 
Franklin, a former member of the State 
Senate of Oklahoma and now an official 
of the Oklahoma State Union of the 
Farmers’ Education and Cooperative 
Union of America. The editorial, which 
appeared in the Oklahoma Union Farmer 
of March 1. 1943, is as follows: 


Since we have no national election this 
year, and the winning of the war is now 
our first and major task, partisan politics 
should take a back seat. Patriotism should 
prevail over petty grievances and selfish de- 
sires, 

Our President is our Commander in Chief. 
It is generally acknowledged that he he has 
been right on our foreign policy and that 
more has been accomplished by this country 
during the past year to meet the threat to 
the liberties of our people than has ever 
been accomplished by any nation in the same 
time in the past. 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy are Republicans. Pat Hurley, 
Secretary of War under Hoover; Bill Donovan 
(once Republican nominee for Governor of 
the State New York); and other prominent 
Republicans have been given important as- 
signments by the President. 

We should encourage unity of efforts to 
meet the forces of evil and appreciate the 
fact that we have as our leader a man who 
will go down in history as a great humani- 
tarlan and statesman, ranking with Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. Each of them 
reached the highest peak in the mountain 
ranges of human greatness, but they did 
not escape being made the objects of the 
most venomous attacks. 

Human nature, to some extent, has been 
the same in all ages. The people protest any 
change which affects their mode of life. 
Every advance in civilization has been over 
stubborn opposition. Our most sacred 
rights, such as freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom of the press, trial by a jury, 


and the right of the ballot, are fruits of much 
sacrifice in blood and money. Every age has 
had its tories. Every good cause has had 
the opposition of appeasers, reactionaries, and 
Benedict Arnolds and Judas Iscariots. 


WASHINGTON 


In celebrating Washington's birthday, our 
President, referring to his trials, said: 

“Large numbers of the people of the 
Colonies were either against independence or 
at least unwilling to make great sacrifice to- 
ward its attainment.” He stated that some 
sneered at the Declaration of Independence 
and claimed it was impractical and ideal- 
istic. There were many skeptics, cynics, and 
traitors. Henry Cabot Lodge in his Life of 
Washington refers to bitter attacks made 
upon him after he became President. It was 
asserted that his conduct in making a treaty 
with Great Britain had been “improper and 
monarchial and that he ought to be im- 
peached.” Briefly some of the attacks and 
cha:ges made against him were as follows: 

That he had “violated the Constitution”; 
“had been overdrawing his salary in defiance 
of law and had actually stolen in this way 
$4,700"; that “the mask of political hy- 
pocrisy” had been worn by him. In February 
1796, 13 months before his retirement, 
the House of Representatives refused to ad- 
journ on his birthday for half an hour, in 
order to go and pay him their respects, as 
had been the pleasant custom up to that 
time. The Aurora, a New York newspaper, 
2 days after his retirement, printed a 
vicious editorial about him and, among other 
things, said that every heart ought to beat 
in unison with exultation that the name of 
Washington ceases from this day to give cur- 
rency to political insults and to legalized 
corruption.” Lodge, in his history, says: 

“This was not the outburst of a single 
malevolent spirit.” 

The article was copied and imitated in 
other cities. Washington was accused time 
and time again of “violating the Constitu- 
tion,” “debauching the country,” “seeking a 
crown,” and “trying to pass himself off as 
an honest man.” One prominent writer 
charged that he was “treacherous in private 
friendship”; “* * * a hypocrite in public 
life, the world will be puzzled to decide 
whether you are an apostate or an imposter; 
whether you have abandoned good principles 
or whether you ever had any.” 

On the floor of Congres he was again and 
again assailed as a “tyrant,” a “usurper,” and 
“a despot as absolute as the Czar of Russia.” 
It was charged that his government was a 
“perfect military despotism.” (See chapter 
on Slanders of Washington in MeMaster's 
History.) 

LINCOLN 

On September 23, 1864, the New York 
World printed an editorial under the head- 
ing “Is Mr. Lincoln honest?” It was a serious 
assault. It charged that a court martial 
against McKinstry was “dissolved immediately 
after the evidence had traced $90,000 into 
the hands of a female relative of Mr. Lin- 
coln's sister. Did our ‘honest’ President fear 
lest the public might push the inquiries near- 
er home?” Another editorial attack the Ist of 
October the same year was under the cap- 
tion The Ambitious Buffoon. He was de- 
rided and frequently called a buffoon by some 
of his own party. The Tribune, Greeley's 
paper, which supported General McClellan 
for President, published a series of editorials 
headed Mr. Lincoln—Has He or Has He Not 
an Interest in the Profits of Public Contracts? 
The question was answered affirmatively. He 
was accused of being responsible for high 
prices then ruling in the following: 

“If Mr. Lincoln’s 3 years misrule has run 
up the price of coal to $15, flour $16, butter 
60 cents, coffee 60 cents, clothing to five times 
its former price—everything that the people 
eat, drink, and wear in a similar proportion— 
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what will be their prices if Mr. Lincoln is 
reelected?” 

S. S. Cox, later named “Sunset,” in an ad- 
dress said, “We will damn him to eternal in- 
famy.” John Fuller, a Michigan Congress- 
man, referred to him as a “perjured wretch.” 
Congressman Stambaugh, of Ohio, declared, 
“You may search hell over and find none 
worse than Abraham Lincoln.” 

Henry Clay Deam, of Iowa, charged that the 
people were “ruled by felons” and that “Lin- 
coln has failed, failed, failed.” He contin- 
ued: 

“And still the monster usurper wants more 
victims for his slaughter pens; I blush that 
such a felon should occupy the highest gift 
of the pecple. Perjury and larceny are writ- 
ten all over him.” 

He referred to him as a “usurper, traitor, 
and tyrant.” 

On August 5, 1864, Benjamin F. Wade, of 
Ohio, Republican leader of the Senate, and 
Henry Winter Davis, one of the Republican 
leaders of the House, issued the following 
manifesto to the people: 

“The supporters of the administration are 
responsible to the country for its conduct and 
it is their right and duty to check the en- 
croachment of the Executive on the authority 
of Congress and to require it to confine itself 
to its proper sphere.” 

It was charged that he overrode the Consti- 
tution and usurped powers that belonged to 
Congress. The same charges were made 
against President Wilson and are now being 
made against our President and Commander 
in Chief today. 


JEEFERSON 


Vicious attacks were made upon Jefferson. 
He had many detrators, The Louisiana Pur- 
chase was questioned as being contrary to the 
Constitution. 

Those who render the greatest service to 
mankind are the ones who are subject to the 
most venemous attacks. Jesus was classed as 
a “disturber.” The Holy Bible has been 
fought more than any other book. 

Time has a mellowing effect. Woodrow 
Wilson, a casualty of the first World War, is 
now being commended by some who want to 
discredit our present leadership. It is now 
generally conceded by students of govern- 
ment that if Wilson’s policies could have been 
carried out we would not likely now be wit- 
nessing the Sampsons of militaryism pulling 
down some of the pillars of civilization. Fifty 
years from now Roosevelt, as are Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln will be praised with- 
out regard to party affiliations. 


ENEMY WANTS MORE COMPLAINERS 


Much of the criticism of our Commander 
in Chief gives aid and comfort to the blocdy 
beast of Berlin, his puppet Mussolini, and 
his savage ally of the Orient. They would like 
to see more appeasers and complainers in our 
country. 

Most of our people, without regard to party 
affiliations are loyal, patriotic and are will- 
ingly contributing to the common good. 
Recently Secretary of the Navy Knox, at 
Lincoln’s tomb, emphasized he is a Repub- 
lican, recalled that Lincoln had been sub- 
jected to criticism, said: - 

“We see history repeating itself. Our Pres- 
ident, our leaders have been subjected to all 
the same familiar charges of 80 years ago. We 
have seen again in these hours of another 
supreme struggle the same temptations of 
partisan advantage obstruct our larger pur- 
poses.” 

Roosevelt when he became President began 
to have our Navy and Air Force strengthened. 
He wanted to fortify some islands between us 
and Japan. He was called a war monger 
in this country and Hitler parroted the 
charge. 

William Allen White, editor of the Emporia 
Gazette is a progressive Republican who puts 
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the interest of our country above cheap parti- 
san politics. He has repeatedly commended 
the President’s foreign policy. This great, 

atriotic citizen recently published in his 
paper the following: 


“WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


“Hugh Powell, of the Coffeyville Journal 
is a straight-laced Republican. He has 
fought, bled, and died against the domestic 
end of the New Deal for the last 10 years 
and more. But the other day, summing the 
results of the war, Mr. Powell wrote in his 
Coffeyville Journal this significant paragraph: 

We shudder at the thought c. what 
might have eventuated in the months imme- 
diately following our precipitation into a for- 
eign war with a well-prepared enemy had it 
not been that lease-lend paved the way for 
mass manufacture of planes, ships, guns, 
tanks, and munitions. Credit Franklin D. 
Roosevelt fur that. Credit him also with wise 
and sagacious conduct of war in its first 12 
months. Errors have been made? Sure. But 
they were mistakes of action, not inaction. 

The sad part of this story. so far as our 
own Republican Party is concerned, is this: 
They got to hating Roosevelt so heavily that 
they emoted their votes against every meas- 
ure, however wise it was, which he presented 
to Congress, Think of it—Republicans in 
Congress voting in the face of the enemy in 
1941, to send the National Guard back home 
after they had been training 4 or 5 months! 
And that with an enemy who was slowly ad- 
yvancing on this Nation from two sides. Later, 
the same group voted against the lend-lease 
bill which has been the salvation of this 
world. They knew it was wise but they 
wanted to slap Roosevelt and they wanted to 
save their own hides politically and thought 
it would be popular to vote to save money.’ 

It is partisans like Hugh Powell who are 
Americans before they are Republicans, 
whose wisdom will save this country. 


THEY ARE THAT KIND 


Some Republican papers have admitted 
that we are fortunate to have at the head of 
our Government a man who held a high posi- 
tion during the First World War. He was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy and he was 
in France during some of the peace negotia- 
tions. He had been in submarines and then 
and since encountered dangers. A great 
humanitarian, three times elected President 
by the people and our leader in the greatest 
world conflict, his place in history is fixed. 
His sons are in the service and one has been 
decorated for bravery. (The Roosevelts are 
that kind. Theodore Roosevelt was a brave 
man and one of his sons was killed in the 
first World War). 

In referring to the President, I am referring 
to your President and my President, your 
Commander in Chief and my Commander in 
Chief. He is the elected leader of all of our 
people and as such we should all give him our 
loyal support as he helps guide us to victory 
against the aggressors. Some have charged 
that we were not helping keep the Japs from 
Australia. A few days later we landed troops 
and supplies in that area. Then it was 
charged we were losing on all fronts. The 
next week we were victorious in the Soloon 
Islands and a big force was successfully 
landed in North Africa. Most of the news 
since has been good. Recently William Allen 
White published the following editorial in his 

aper: 
N A G. O. P. SALUTE TO F. D. R. 

“Well, it is now 60 hours since the Old 
Smiler returned to the White House from 
his great adventure. He saw more of an 
amazing world than Marco Polo. He saw in 
North Africa alone as much conquered land 
as Alexander saw when he wept for new 
worlds to conquer. He performed a feat so 
strange even in modern war, so amazing and 
unbelievable, that if it had been prophesied 
50 years ago men would have stoned the 
prophets for impiety! 


“Biting nails—good hard, bitter, Republi- 
can nails—we are compelled to admit that 
Franklin Roosevelt is the most unaccount- 
able and on the whole the most enemy- 
baffling President that this United States has 
ever seen. He has added a certain vast 
impudent courage to a vivid but con- 
structive imagination and he has displayed 
his capacity for statesmanship in the large 
and simple bill-board language that the com- 
mon people can understand; moreover, that 
the people admire even when it is their deadly 
poison. We have got to hand it to him. 

“Well, darn your smiling old picture, here 
it is! Here, reluctantly, amid seething and 
snorting, it is. We, who hate your gaudy 
guts, salute you.” 

We need more such patriots. Discontent 
and lack of proper support for our Com- 
mander in Chief aids our enemies. Much of 
the complaints and criticisms we hear and 
read are not based upon proper information 
and can only serve to prolong the war and 
cause it to cost us more in blood and money. 

No other soldiers are as well provided for 
as ours. Never before was there as much 
done as is now being done in this country 
to preserve those things that are most worth 
while. 

In these times of stress, we should be cool 
and be mindful of the following words of 
Lincoln to a delegation of complaining minis- 
ters: 

“Gentlemen: Suppose all the property you 
possess were in gold and you had placed it 
in the hands of Blondin to carry across the 
Niagara River on a rope. With slow, cau- 
tious, steady step he walks the rope bearing 
your all. Would you shake the cable and 
keep shouting to him, Blondin, stand up a 
little straighter’; Blondin, stoop a little 
more; go a little faster; lean more to the 
south, now lean a little more to the north?’ 
Would that be your behavior in such an 
emergency? No. You would hold your 
breath, every one of you, as well as your 
tongues. You would keep your hands off 
until he was safe on the other side. This 
Government, gentlemen, is carrying an im- 
mense weight, untold treasures are in its 
hands. The persons managing the ship of 
state in this storm are doing the best they 
can. Don't worry them with needless warn- 
ings and complaints. Keep silence, be pa- 
tient, and we will get you safely across.” 

We should not be deceived by the selfish 
and sinister interests or be a party to hin- 
dering our war efforts for the national in- 
terest and our common good. 


War Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


8 OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Judiciary Committee of the 
House has made a favorable report on H. 
R. 2087, and it is now upon the calendar. 

The Department of Justice feels that 
this is a very important and necessary 
measure, and there appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on March 16, 
1943, an editorial which clearly and 
forcefully presents the necessity of the 
legislation, and under leave granted, I 
submit same herewith: 

WAR SECURITY ACT 


In the light of our experience since Pearl 
Harbor, which has shown that the United 
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States Government lacks adequate laws to 
deal effectively with sabotage, legislation to 
close serious gaps and correct defects in our 
present wartime security laws is plainly 
needed. Last fall the Department of Justice 
prepared a bill designed to remedy defects in 
existing statutes and a measure embodying 
its recommendations was introduced in Con- 
gress. A new bill, having the same objectives 
as the earlier measure, with some modifica- 
tions aimed to make it even more effective 
in protecting our wartime security, has been 
reported by the House Judiciary Committee, 
and a measure closely similar is now before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

As Attorney General Biddle told Speaker 
Rayburn in a letter last October, the inade- 
quacy of existing criminal statutes in war- 
time is evidenced by the absence of any pro- 
vision under which persons preparing to com- 
mit acts of sabotage or espionage may be 
properly prosecuted. “If an enemy agent, for 
instance, plans a campaign of sabotage and 
collects for that purpose large quantities of 
explosives and incendiary materials, he is not 
guilty of any serious crime unless he comes 
close enough to the actual dynamiting or 
burning of a factory so that he can be 
charged with an ‘attempt’,” he pointed out. 
Equally inadequate for wartime purposes, he 
added, are the existing statutes concerning 
conspiracy. For example, a far-reaching and 
carefully planned conspiracy to destroy a 
vital shipyard—if no act or “attempt” at 
sabotage has occurred—is punishable now 
only by a fine of $10,000 or by imprisonment 
for 2 years. 

To correct inadequacies in existing law, the 
bill reported by the House committee provides 
that a person found guilty, in wartime, of a 
hostile act against the United States may be 
punished by death or by life imprisonment, 
or in the court's discretion, by a shorter term. 
The bill lists a wide variety of acts which 
would aid the enemy, or which are steps 
toward extending him such aid. The bill 
would make an offense, punishable by im- 
prisonment of not more than 10 years or 
a fine of not more than $10,000, the fail- 
ure to report to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, or other law enforcement agen- 
cies, information concerning violations of 
the act. The measure contains other pro- 
visions designed to expedite the handling by 
the courts of cases involving acts of secret 
warfare. 

Despite the stern justice meted out to the 
eight Nazi saboteurs who landed on the shores 
of the United States last summer, the Axis 
may be expected to make other attempts to 
interfere with the American war effort. Con- 
gress, therefore, should lose no time in com- 
Pleting legislative action on the War Security 
Act, thus putting the Government in a 
stronger position, during the present 
emergency, in dealing with actions endanger- 
ing internal security. 


Cut Out the Red Tape 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, JAMES V. HEIDINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. HEIDINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I desire to include a letter which I 
have just received from Mr. Thomas O. 
Logsdon, of Shawneetown, Ill. Mr. Logs- 
don is one of the successful farmers of 
southern Illinois, is a good businessman, 
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a man of sound judgment, and is a real 
American. 
The letter reads as follows: 


SHAWNEETOWN, ILL, March 15, 1943. 
Congressman HEIDINGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: Being a livestock farmer I'm 
very interested in keeping all unnecessary 
regulations off some. I feed around 500 cat- 
tle, breed and market 1,000 hogs each year. 
It is my sincere belief that a fixed price will 
only add to confusion and greatly decrease 
the next pig crop. 

Give the people who wade the mud and 
carry the lantern a fair chance “without red 
tape” and they will never let their country 
down. 

Yours respectfully, 
Tuos, O. LOGSDON. 


Patriotic Service of School Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago, when rationing first started, I made 
a speech on the floor of the House com- 
mending the teachers of America for the 
loyal, splendid, and patriotic work which 
they did in the service of their country. 

I know something of the strenuous 
lives that teachers live. All day long 
they are teaching the young of America. 
Their services in connection with local 
rationing boards have been performed in 
addition to their other tasks. Never 
once have I heard a complaint from any- 
one of them about the sacrifice they were 
making without financial compensation. 
They have done it cheerfully. 

In looking over the Washington Star 
of Saturday, February 27, 1943, I saw an 
editorial which I think deserves to be 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
I am, therefore, including it in my re- 
marks at this time. 

The editorial is as follows: 


AGAIN—THE TEACHERS 


Monday they go back to teaching the little 
boys and the little girls various ramifications 
of the ABC’s. But for 4 days past they have 
been teaching the rest of us some of the 
elementals of cheerful, efficient service in 
helping the war program along. The teach- 
ers should be proud of the fine compliments 
they are receiving for their handling of the 
latest complicated job of issuing ration books 
—Book of Doom No. 2. People often call 
the Star about their troubles, but the calls 
received by the Star this time, for the most 
part, have been in cheerful confirmation of 
the smooth dispatch with which lines of 
rather nervous citizens were passed through 
the schools, shorn of their honestly declared 
can coupons and sent with a smile into a 
dreary world of fresh vegetables and raw 
potatoes. 

Who first thought of having the teachers 
handle these things? Whoever it was de- 
serves a V. For of all our groups of workers, 
none comes so close to the people in their 
daily lives, knows more about the neighbor- 
hood families, their roots and branches, or 
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has a better disciplined sympathy for the 
laborious mental processes of mankind. One 
would have to look far, indeed, to find a group 
of public servants more keenly aware of the 
obligations of citizenship or more ready to 
discharge them, 

In those early, hysterical days of the war, 
when harassed authorities kept school build- 
ings open 24 hours a day, it was the teachers 
who stood the lonely vigil. When ancient 
males of 45 to 65 were registered, the teachers 
guided their faltering hands through the 
intricacies of the questionnaires. When gas- 
oline-ration books first were issued it was 
the kindly teacher—bless her heart—who 
was broadminded and understanding about 
X and C cards. Now they have taken us 
through ration books Nos. 1 and 2. If all 
of us are promoted, eventually, to book No. 
3, it will be the teachers who hand them cut. 
And when Distinguished Service Crosses are 
issued, for gallantry on the home front, the 
first to wear them should be our teachers, 


Nobody Is Going To Get a Patent on the 
Post-War World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that it is about time that everybody in 
this country recognizes that nobody is 
going to get a patent on the post-war 
world. No individual, no organization, 
no political party, and no political leader 
is going to be able to withdraw from a 
purple bag a prettily phrased Utopia for 
giving everybody what everyone wants 
after the war and sell it to the United 
Nations or to the United States. Conse- 
quently, it seems to me that we Americans 
should now begin to hold open and can- 
did and non-partisan hearings wherein 
a realistic and dispassionate examination 
can be made of the various proposals, 
both from the standpoint of domestic 
policies and of foreign affairs, which are 
now cropping out in almost daily an- 
nouncements from one source or another. 
In no other way, in my opinion, can we 
be assured that we shall be prepared for 
the peace which will follow our victory 
in this war. 

Mr. Speaker, this war may last for 
many years or it may end with a sudden- 
ness which will surprise and gratify us 
all, If it ends soon as we all hope it will, 
this country will again approach the 
peace table with a vague uncertainty and 
no bipartisan agreement as to our post- 
war policies unless we take early action 
to establish a post-war planning com- 
mission along strictly nonpolitical lines. 
With the war now in its sixteenth month 
for this country, neither the President 
nor the Congress has as yet exercised 
the statesmanship or leadership neces- 
sary to establish a squarely nonpartisan 
group to give official consideration to 
what is wanted and what is needed for 
this country and for the welfare of the 
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world after peace comes in this costly 
conflict. 

It is generally agreed that the United 
States must play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in world affairs and in the 
maintenance of a permanent peace. But 
there is no general agreement as to how 
this is to be done and there is no bal- 
anced board or commission to consider 
the outlines of such policy. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the United States must 
safeguard its own solvency and sover- 
eignty after the war in order to make its 
influence most effective in post-war co- 
operation and peace protecting activi- 
ties. But there is no general agreement 
either as to how this is to be done and 
there is no nonpolitical and representa- 
tive board or commission or agency or 
bureau or committee or group of any 
kind which has been set up by either the 
President or the Congress to devote its 
study and thought to these important 
problems. Thus we worry along from 
day to day in the sorry position of mar- 
shalling our all for a peace which we are 
failing to equip ourselves to secure and a 
victory which we are failing to prepare 
ourselves to interpret. 

We continue to act as though the Pres- 
ident, or the Secretary of State, or the 
Senate, or the House, or some outside in- 
dividual or organization, or some depart- 
ment or bureau of the Government, were 
each and all trying in darkest secret to 
pull out of some global hat a ready- 
made post-war plan to submit to the 
patent office of the universe so that due 
credit could accrue to its originator. 
Thus while little men mull over their 
puny plans for global peace, prosperity 
and progress, time marches on. We 
steadily approach the day of peace, and 
the essential group thinking which is a 
prerequisite to any successful post-war 
program continues to be delayed entirely 
or to be divided among a hundred and 
one programs, proposals, plans, patterns, 
and panaceas. The vital factor of pro- 
viding a sound and sensible laboratory to 
analyze and consider ail suggestions on a 
completely nonpartisan and nonpolitical 
basis has not yet been provided and thus 
no area of agreement is developing 
around any focal point of view in this 
country while the environment of dis- 
agreement grows apace with every edi- 
tion of the daily press reporting addi- 
tional suggestions and proposals for the 
final answer. 

In an effort to correct this deficiency 
and to provide a proving ground for post- 
war ideas, I introduced House Joint Reso- 
lution 28 on the opening day of this Con- 
gress. Whatever demerits and faults this 
resolution may have, it is, so far as I have 
been able to discover, the only proposal 
before either House of Congress candidly 
providing for a completely nonpolitical 
and a strictly nonpartisan group to study 
post-war policies. It is also the only sug- 
gestion that I know anything about which 
brings together around the same table 
and in the same conference room the 
executive and legislative branches of 
Government along with representatives 
of the general public for the sole and only 
purpose of investigating, studying, an- 
alyzing, criticizing, and commending the 
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twin factors of domestic and foreign pol- 
icy which must be geared to each other 
if this country is to do its part to build 
a better world after this war. 

It is for that reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
I again urge the Congress and the coun- 
try to support some such proposal as I 
have made to the end that without fur- 
ther costly delay we may have an official 
body of this Government which can take 
the leadership in developing as wide an 
area of agreement as possible on post- 
war policies and attitudes so that our 
leaders at the peace table may this time 
speak with some assurance that what 
they say reflects the heartbeat and the 
prayers of the people who, praise God, 
are still the rulers of America. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to a letter appearing 
in the Des Moines Register Tribune and 
written by Clarence K. Streit, author of 
one of the post-war programs now be- 
ing discussed in this country. This let- 
ter supports my position that we should 
not delay consideration of post-war poli- 
cies while waiting for somebody to devise 
& secret Utopia to patent for the uni- 
verse but that we should here at home 
among ourselves begin without delay an 
effort to amalgamate our diverse sug- 
gestions into some type of satisfactory 
synthesis and orderly understanding of 
what we want in the post-war world and 
how we propose to further our objectives. 

The letter follows: 


WHY THE MACHINERY FoR PEACE Must BE 
ReapY—Borpers, TARIFFS, ETC., BETTER SET- 
TLED LATER 

To the EDITOR: 

It seems to me that it would greatly clarify 
discussion and hasten sound conclusion if 
we divided all peace plans and planners into 
two broad categories: (1) constitutional and 
(2) legislative. 

Those in the first group recognize that the 
nations now lack effective machinery for se- 
curing in good time peaceful agreement on 
any important question, for enforcing it when 
reached, and for interpreting it with justice 
in disputed cases. They concentrate on the 
task of providing this machinery, of consti- 
tuting world government, as problem No. 1. 

Those in the second group concentrate on 
all and sundry specific questions on which 
international agreement is needed, such as 
boundaries, trade barriers, raw materials, dis- 
armament, rehabilitation, etc. This vast 
pile of hard rocks tends to monopolize and 
confuse the post-war discussion. Worse still, 
it distracts attention from the fact that these 
rocks have piled up because we lack effective 
rock-crushing machinery and still depend on 
chain-gang methods. 


HORSE BEFORE CART 


To make the distinction I suggest is surely 
to agree on the wisdom of tackling No. 1 first 
and tackling No. 2 then with the machinery 
that No. 1 provides, 

President Wilson began by putting the leg- 
islative cart before the constitutional horse. 
In his 14 points he gave foremost position to 
13 points that were legislative in the above 
sense, and relegated the constitutional one 
to last place. 

He thus put such items as the evacuation 
of Montenegro on the same plane as the 
establishment of the world’s first government. 

Result: Attention was centered more than 
ever on the specific problems, the commission 
that framed the Covenant was so neglected 
that it had to meet after office hours, and 
the League was buried before it began— 
buried under the Versailles rock pile. 


Meanwhile, President Wilson had learned 
his mistake—and everyone else’s. He warned 
his colleagues to this effect: We cannot make 
permanent decisions here, but we can set up 
permanent processes for making decisions, 
But he learned this too late. World interest 
was already centered on the decisions, in- 
stead of on the need of providing effective 
processes of law, just as it is now. 


EXAMPLE OF UNITED STATES FATHERS 


Contrast this with the example set by the 
founders of the United States of America. 
There were 11 territorial disputes to vex them 
when they gathered in Philadelphia; there 
were any number of tariff and financial ques- 
tions. They did not waste their time on any 
of these problems. They concentrated on 
setting up more effective machinery for tack- 
ling such problems than the old Confedera- 
tion provided. Result: They turned out a 
brief, effective document, the Federal Con- 
stitution—and all those trade wars and ter- 
ritorial disputes were soon settled by its ma- 
chinery or forgotten. 

We, of Federal Union, Inc., believe in fol- 
lowing the example that worked. 

If this is donc, it should help end in a 
happy compromise the increasingly partisan 
d2bate over whether to make an immediate 
or a delayed peace. Obviously, it is danger- 
ous to try to settle immediately and in the 
heat of passion all the specific problems fac- 
ing us. It ‘s no less obviously dangerous to 
leave all these problems as open, running 
sores and settle nothing by war. 

The way through this dilemma is to re- 
member that the basic issue in this war is 
whether international issues shall be deter- 
mined by human law or by jungle law, and 
to settle that issue immediately by establish- 
ing an effective, democratic, aus just process 
for settling all other issues by human law— 
and to leave the other issues to be settled 
subsequently by this process. 


TAKING FIRST STEPS NOW 


The more we concentrate on the tremen- 
dous task of establishing international gov- 
ernmental machinery that is effective, demo- 
cratic, and just, the more chance we have 
of succeeding in giving it these attributes, 
and the more safely we can leave all other 
problems to be handled by it in due time. 

CLARENCE K. STREIT, 
President, Federal Union, Inc., 
New York City. 


Mr. Speaker, at this time I would also 
like to call attention to some editorial 
comment from widely scattered points 
which is typical of many items which 
have come to me from throughout Amer- 
ica in support of the proposal I made in 
House Joint Resolution 28 for the estab- 
lishment of an official and strictly bi- 
partisan and nonpolitical post-war plan- 
ning commission. The first of these 
comes from the Beresford (S. Dak.) Re- 
public, which paper incidentally is pub- 
lished in the home town of the esteemed 
former Senator from South Dakota, Wil- 
liam J, Bulow: 


URGES PEACE GROUP 


Representative Karu MunpT is sponsoring 
a 32-member, bipartisan, post-war planning 
commission, which he believes will produce 
results in this field. While we know little 
about the details of Munnpt’s plan, we are glad 
to know that a South Dakota Congressman 
realizes the need for it and is working to bring 
it about. 2 

There is altogether too much talk among 
our governmental leaders and the people as 
a whole to the effect that we have no time for 
anything but the war, itself; that any consid- 
eration of the peace to come must be post- 
poned until after the war is won, 
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We will grant, of course, that winning the 
war is of the first and utmost importance. 
But let's not fool ourselves that post-war 
planning is not mighty important too. After 
this war we want as little as possible of the 
bungling and chicanery which characterized 
the peacemaking following World War No. 1. 

The general argument usually heard 
against any post-war planning now is that 
we have no time for it. This argument is 
manifestly absurd. There are many able 
leaders in this country who are making tew 
direct contributions to the war effort. In- 
deed, there are a number of Congressmen 
and governmental workers who might much 
better be spending their time at planning the 
peace rather than in squabbling over many 
of the inconsequential things and measures 
as they are now doing. If we cannot spare 32 
persons or, for that matter, 10 times that 
number, to plan such an important thing as 
the world we will live in following this strug- 
gle, then we are certainly faced with a dearth 
of intelligent and able men and women. If 
this is true—and we know it is not—then we 
had better give up even hoping to win the 
war. 

Getting back to Munopr’s proposal, he has 
said in a statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp: “I believe that Americans generally 
will applaud any action this House will take 
to set up the machinery now for bringing rep- 
resentatives of the executive and legislative 
departments of government together with 
able representatives of the general public to 
consider realistically and dispassionately, 
without political bias or partisanism, the out- 
lines for post-war policies.” 

Well, Mr. Munopr, here is one American who 
will certainly applaud such action. We trust 
you will do everything in your power to bring 
it about. 


Next comes a word of encouragement 
from the Union Sun and Journal, pub- 
lished in Lockport, N. Y.: 


Something new in the way of a commission 
is proposed by Representative Munpt, South 
Dakota, who suggests a 32-man group to make 
recommendations regarding the peace aims of 
this country and outline policies after the 
war. Interesting is the suggestion that Sec- 
retary Hull appoint 8 members, former Presi- 
dent Hoover 8, and the remaining 16 be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker and minority leader 
of the House. 


From up in the great Northwest, I now 
call your attention to a highly favorable 
editorial appearing in the Hibbing Trib- 
une, of Hibbing, Minn.: 


A Bopy To PONDER Post-War PLANS 


Very interesting is Congressman Munpt’s 
(Republican, South Dakota) House Joint 
Resolution 28 for a post-war planning com- 
mission of 32 members to probe the whole 
matter and to make suggestions from time 
to time. The proposal has attracted consid- 
erable attention throughout the Nation. 
The suggestion is a valuable contribution to 
the entire discussion, and what Congressman 
Munot said to the House when he intro- 
duced his resolution is extremely pertinent: 

“We have seen and heard many glittering 
generalities about post-war programs, but 
most of them have contained a disappoint- 
ing blind spot in their thinking, in view of 
the fact that proposals on domestic econ- 
omy, and proposed patterns for our post- 
war domestic economy usually fail to con- 
sider the impact of world affairs upon our 
national problems. Consequently, I have 
deliberately suggested this commission be 
charged with both our foreign and domesi.c 
policies in the post-war era and especially 
the interrelationships existing between the 
two. 

“Neither our foreign policy nor our do- 
mestic economy can operate in a vacuum 
after the war; each must be developed and 
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directed with due consideration to its effect 
upon the other. A commission to bring to- 
gether these two realms of planning and 
thinking should help to clarify our peace 
aims, and aid in the prevention of our be- 
coming myopic in our mission after the war.” 

The discussion of post-war plans, we think, 
is bringing somewhat into relief the inher- 
ent difficulties of the situation. The biue 
prints that have been offered may none of 
them be finally adopted, but they have been 
exceedingly valuable just the same. 

While it is probable that a stage peace can 
only be achieved experimentally over a long 
period of time, the suggestions thus far made 
show the hope that is in the minds of men. 
They show also that man is more determined 
this time to win a lasting peace We are 
aware and we are determined. We should be 
able to work out a way. But it is a job to 
be done. 

The awareness of the people and their 
determination is more important than any 
concrete plan that can be proposed—par- 
ticularly the awareness and the determina- 
tion of the people of this country, America’s 
strength will be the greatest of any single 
nation following the war; if its people have 
a clear determined purpose, they will make 
that purpose count in the post-war councils 
of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, to illustrate the wide- 
spread demand for such a Post-War 
Planning Commission as I have proposed 
let me quote an editorial in the Mitchell 
Daily Republic, a strongly pro-Roosevelt 
newspaper of my State, which has never 
supported me in an election. I think this 
demonstrates the fact which we all should 
recognize that there is no politics in a 
just and lasting peace and there should be 
no partisanship in preparing to secure it: 

MUNDT’S PROPOSAL WIDELY WELCOMED 


Kart Munor’s resolution urging creation 
of a bipartisan commission for post-war 
planning is drawing favorable comment from 
many corners. 

The South Dakota Republican introduced 
his resolution in the House. It provides 
that a commission including appointees of 
ex-President Hoover, Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, and Congress be set up iffmedi- 
ately to prepare America for its economic 
part in the next peace. 

In other columns on this page today we 
are carrying comments from Time Magazine, 
once one of Munpr’s severest critics. Frank 
Kent, nationally known newspaper column- 
ists, also has discussed the Mundt resolution, 
saying: 

“A South Dakota Congressman—Mr. KARL 
Mounpt—has already introduced a resolution 
creating a commission for the development 
of post-war economic plans. Mr. Munor is 
a Republican and his resolution is not free 
from flaws. 

“However, it basically has the right view. 
This planning business should not be left 
exclusively to the executive branch. 

“Tt is a matter in which not only the legis- 
lative branch should cooperate but the aid 
of the ablest private citizens available should 
be had. 

“If an official commission of this sort could 
be created by Congress and started to work 
now, there is no reason the answer could 
not be found and the goal which all desire, 
at least, measurably approached.” 

As this newspaper pointed out in an earlier 
discussion of the Mundt proposal, it is only 
through planning from every angle that a 
basis for permanent peace can be achieved. 
We cannot leave post-war development to 
chance. To do so will only invite a recur- 
rence of today’s bloodshed. 


Similar expressions of approval and 
support have reached my desk from Den- 
ver, Colo.; Boston, Mass.; New York City, 


St. Paul, Minn., and many other points. 
I shall not belabor the Recor by calling 
attention to additional editorials. 


AMERICAN BAR PRESIDENT APPROVES 


However, Mr. Speaker, I do want to 
quote a paragraph from a letter received 
under date of February 3, 1943, from Mr. 
George Maurice Morris, of Washington, 
D. C., national president of the American 
Bar Association. Mr. Morris has kindly 
given me permission to quote this para- 
graph in full. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 3, 1943. 

My Dear Mr. Munpr: Thank you very much 
for that interesting resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 28, respecting the Post-War Plan- 
ning Commission, This is a new approach to 
a field in which 20 Government agencies and 
125 volunteer private agencies have already 
been identified. It has the practical virtue of 
bringing the Congress into the picture for- 
mally. I have an idea that no plan is going 
to get very much headway which does not 
have the official approval of Congress. I like 
the nonpartisan idea very much also, It not 
only appeals to any one thinking of the 
problem in its broad terms but has a practical 
value in view of possible changes in political 
majorities in the years to come. 

Grorce M. Morris. 


Let us tarry no longer in this impor- 
tant business of beginning to prepare for 
peace; Mr. Speaker, in this field, at least, 
we can all agree, time is running against 
us. Whether by my resolution or by 
some other device, let us set up a strictly 
bipartisan, nonprejudiced, realistic Post- 
War Planning Commission to begin, now, 
the development of tangible and accept- 
able proposals for meeting the domestic 
and foreign problems which will inevit- 
ably follow the conclusion of this war, 


“Keep ’Em Rolling” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include a speech delivered by 
Mr. Frank S. Columbus, chairman of the 
legislative board, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, on 
March 11, 1943, before the Central Rail- 
way Club, of Buffalo, at the Statler Hotel. 

I think that Mr. Columbus has done a 
splendid job in bringing out so many im- 
portant details of the railroad industry. 
The loyalty and skill of the men who 
make this vital transportation run so 
smoothly is unquestioned and they are 
doing one of the greatest jobs of this war. 

The speech follows: 

It is a great privilege to participate in an 
affair that demonstrates to our fellow citi- 
zens our anxiety and ambition to “keep em 
rolling.” There has been no time in our 
country’s history when gatherings of this 
kind have been more important. In this 
mechanized age we take much for granted. 
We snap on the electric light and flood the 
room with artificial sunlight, without con- 
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sidering the investment and equipment and 
personnel which makes possible the distri- 
bution of electricity. 

We turn on the radio and bring the world’s 
best entertainment to our homes without 
thinking of the ingenuity that made it pos- 
sible. We are in the midst of the greatest 
war that civilization has ever seen, we are in 
an erą of mass production and the greatest 
demand upon transportation ever known, We 
came into this increased demand for trans- 
portation not thoroughly equipped. For 
years our industry has been living from hand 
to mouth, fighting for its life against subsi- 
dized competitors. 

Bankrupicies among a large number of 
railroads had taken place, yet, the railroad 
management anticipating events, struggled 
to improve and expand their equipment and 
to fortify themselves against the emergency 
that soon developed. 

The vitality of the railway system lies in 
the locomotive. The pulsations of its heart 
carries to and fro the commerce and travel 
of the country, just as action of the human 
heart sends the blood coursing back and 
forth through the body. 

The discovery of the locomotive is, as a 
whole, the greatest achievement of man, in 
the art of carriage. Discoveries of this kind 
do not spring full-fledged into existence, but 
are created little by little and thus mature 
and grow. With the needs of the commercial 
world come the perfected locomotive. 

Time will not permit me to carry you 
through the evolution of the locomotive from 
the wooden wheel, tired with iron, the up- 
right boiler to the horizontal one: the cogged 
wheel and notched cast iron rack rail to 
the smooth steel wheel and rail. Even today, 
we find that the growth of the locomotive is 
not yet ended. As a matter of fact, probably 
a locomotive has never been manufactured 
that was not intended to be in some respects 
an improvement over those preceding it. 

One cannot help but be impressed with 
the beauty of the locomotive considered 
purely as a work of art. Who, moreover, has 
ever stood beside a modern locomotive with- 
out emotion: without admiration for its 
beautiful lines: its mammoth proportions 
and magnificent possibilities? Who has ever 
seen a locomotive under headway, or as it is 
stopped from its flight, who has not felt that 
it was a living thing that gloried in its 
magnificent performance? 

It seems at such a time to stand upon the 
track under admiring eyes with the great con- 
sciousness which a gladiator might possess 
when his skill and strength were admired and 
commented upon. 

Nothing in the world is more inspiring 
than the flight of a railroad train. Stand 
near it and get its full inspiration, more 
than half made up of terror, as it rushes 
onward. Repetition will not dull the im- 
pression nor lessen the admiration. The cold- 
est man at such a time has difficulty in 
restraining his enthusiasm. 

One of the greatest jobs of this war is 

being done by the railroads, especially when 
you consider the handicaps under which the 
railroads are laboring. The acquisition of 
engines is limited. The building of cars is 
practically stopped. Facilities generally have 
been slowed down by priorities. Neverthe- 
less, we are functioning with astounding ef- 
ficiencies, without us the Nation would be 
sunk, 
We are moving vast quantities of freight 
cars and troops and doing it without undue 
confusion. Due entirely to the fact that ex- 
perienced men are at the helm. The loco- 
motive engineer has inevitably had many 
years of experience, as has the conductor. 
They guide the destiny of the crew and train, 
They have an investment at stake in the wel- 
fare of the railroad. They have invested 
their lives, which is much greater value than 
any monetary fortune that they can hope to 
win, 
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With new firemen and trainmen in these 
perplexing times come many headaches, 
Some enter the service with the thought in 
mind of making it their life's work. While 
to others, it’s Just merely a job. So, it de- 
velops upon those in charge to inspire con- 
fidence and loyalty into new employees to 
produce expedience and safety that is so 
essential in these critical times. 

The machinery of the locomotive is so vast 
and involved that its working and details 
cannot be clearly explained and an attempt 
to do so would tire you. 

The wear and tear of a locomotive depends 
upon the nature of the work required of it, 
roadbed, and speed. Exposure and hard 
usage soon necessitate repairs which multiply 
and if not properly taken care of by men of 
talent and experience, finally collapses. The 
force engaged about roundhouses of rail- 
roads constitutes a vast and intelligent army. 
They are the boys -who are using their 
ingenuity to “keep em rolling.” 

The machinery department of railroads has 
never been so highly esteemed as at this 
moment, and with the growth of business it 
can be clearly seen that the highest class of 
talent is required to “keep ‘em rolling.” 
While locomotives may be made to perform 
efficient service for a long time, by carefully 
attending to petty repairs from day to day, 
sooner or later they wear out. The rebuild- 
ing requires faithful and skilled workmen 
and a supervisory force of the highest degree. 
These things are essential. 

Any service institution like ours requires 
a large number of employees, and the prob- 
lem of an adequate supply of manpower is 
becoming more and more important and has 
become acute in this locality. I believe that 
local draft boards have recognized that rail 
transportation is essential to the war effort 
and that men employed on railroads are doing 
their part. Women may have to be used to 
replace men who have entered military serv- 
ice, and those who make it a practice to be 
absent without leave. 

The dynamic times in which we are living, 
and the swift currents of present-day life have 
made it imperative for every worker, and par- 
ticularly the railroad worker, to take account 
of himself, his job, his relationship to his 
Government, and the world at large. 

The streamlining and world-wide pace of 
the present time applies as much to human 
labor as it does to machinery. So, I suggest 
wherever possible that labor-management 
committees be set up. Many benefits can be 
achieved from such a group, provided both 
sides gather in the conference rooms, with a 
thought in mind of improving transportation 
to keep em rolling. They could play a prom- 
inent part in absenteeism. This is really a 
serious problem. There could be established 
an absent-without-leave system designed to 
curb this practice and at the same time take 
care of those who desire time off for legiti- 
mate reasons. 

The fullest contribution of every craft, serv- 
ice, and citizen is the least that can win this 
war quickly enough to compensate for the 
unparalleled suffering and destruction it is 
causing—ani effectively enough to insure a 
peace that will repay the sacrifices made. 

The railroad men exercise a vital function 
in this effort for victory, as they play an im- 
portant part in the Nation’s progress in peace. 
Transportation workers carry the production 
line to all the far points where the imple- 
ments of war become effective as, in normal 
life, they link the producer with the consumer. 

The high caliber of personnel and standard 
of skill for which our group of workers is 
noted, inspires public confidence, else why 
has America become outstanding in the quan- 
tity, speed, and safety of railroad travel? 

The coming year is going to be the hardest, 
toughest year our generation has had to en- 
dure, but we can make it, if we will, one of 
the most glorious years in our history. 

Our tomorrow depends on what we do 
today. We should face the future with un- 


daunted courage and high faith, knowing 
that if we remain true to our duties as rail- 
road men ul will be well. 

Because of our intriguing set-up we are 
not in a position to be given the Navy “E,” 
so we have designed a button, one of which I 
display, that has across the top “A. R. S.,“ 
which stands for American Railroad Service— 
in the center we have the slogan Keep Em 
Rolling” With this button we have the rail- 
road man sign a pledge which is kept for pos- 
terity. The pledge is captioned, Keep Em 
Rolling,” then— 

“I am in the service too—American railroad 
service. I am a soldier in the American army 
of railroad transportation—a million and a 
quarter strong. 

“As a member of that army, my job is to 
keep the cars rolling, that the arsenal of de- 
mocracy may not lack raw materials and the 
armed forces of democracy may not lack the 
weapons of war. 

“The victory of democracy depends upon 
my unhesitating performance of my job— 
until the last gun is fired. 

“Therefore, in recognition of my grave re- 
sponsibility to my country and the cause of 
liberty, 

“I hereby pledge my strength, my loyalty, 
and my honor to doing my job to the limit of 
my ability, in the hope of speedy victory and 
the return of peace.“ 

We are all aware that this world convulsion 
has dislocated the lives and activities of mil- 
lions of people. What our fate may be in 
the world of tomorrow no man can tell, but 
the emergency is such that demands the best 
of each individual no matter what his rollin’ 
life may be. 

I plead with those in labor and manage- 
ment, as well as every other individual or 
group who seek in this critical hour to take 
advantage of this situation, to lay aside these 
childish things and give their all-out effort 
and whole-hearted cooperation in order that 
we may have an uninterrupted and contin- 
ued flow of the maximum production of de- 
fense materials for this Nation. 


— — — 


Absenteeism and Liquor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following communica- 
tions received by me with reference to 
H R. 2082: 


PLAINVILLE, MICH., March 15, 1943. 
Mr. BRYSON. 

Dran Sm: Concerning bill H. R. 2082. I am 
very heartily in favor of not importing, ex- 
porting, or allowing the transportation of 
liquor in the United States while this war is 
on. I agree with you that liquor affects our 
war effort and also our transportation 
problem. 

If Japanese and German soldiers consumed 
as much liquor as our boys we would prob- 
ably lick them sooner. But since they don't 
I think it is high time we called a halt to this 
business. 

Very sincerely. 
IRENE MEREDITH, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., March 16, 1943, 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for intro- 
ducing a bill to curb liquor which is the cause 
of so many evils. I feel very strongly that 
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victory will come sooner if we abolish liquor. 
I-speak for many when I pray that your bill 
may be considered soon, and enacted to law. 
Yours truly. 
HELEN G. H. ESTELLE, 


NATIONA® REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 17, 1943. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. Bryson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Bryson: I was glad to 
have the pleasure of meeting you when I 
was in Washington last week and am today 
mailing you as I promised copy of the March 
issue of the Christian Statesman, our asso- 
ciation’s organ. You will be interested in 
several articles in it on the liquor issue, par- 
ticularly one which is on the front page. 

I wish to congratulate you on your wisdom 
and courage in introducing H. R. 2082 to stop 
the manufacture, distribution, and sale of 
alcoholic beverages as a war measure. There 
can be no doubt at all that the liquor in- 
dustry is seriously interfering with our all- 
out efforts to win the war. There is a rising 
tide of resentment against the industry be- 
cause of its all-out efforts to increase the 
sale and consumption of intoxicating liquors 
since our entrance into the war, and an in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment because while laying a restraining 
hand on many other lines of business essen- 
tial to the welfare of the people, it has done 
nothing to restrict the sale and consumption 
of this nonessential luxury business. In 
1942 the distillers and brewers spent at least 
a quarter of a billion dollars in advertising 
to step up the sale of their products without 
any restraint from the Government at 
Washington in striking contrast with the 
Government of Canada which recently pro- 
hibited all advertising of both liquor and 
beer for the duration of the war. 

The result has been that there has been a 
decided increase in the sale and consumption 
of beverage alcohol since we entered the war 
over what it was before. For example, in the 
State of Pennsylvania in 1942 the drinkers 
spent for hard liquors, wine, and beer 
$147,550,000 ($45.21 per capita), as against 
$383,822,765 ($°8.77 per capita) in 1941. The 
increase in 19 2 over 1941 in the sale of dis- 
tilled Mquors was 29 ½ percent, of beer 5½ 
percent. While I do not have the figures for 
the country as a whole, the increase was prob- 
ably as great. 

The time has come to face this liquor issue 
squarely. The manufacture, distribution, and 
sale of alcoholic beverages is using manpower 
greatly needed in our war effort. Their distri- 
bution is using trucks, railroad cars, and 
space in ships needed for transporting the 
sinews of war to our fightitng forces. Their 
consumption is slowing down production in 
our war plant industries and in many other 
ways impeding our war effort. The rationing 
of many of the necessities of life, with no ra- 
tioning of alcoholic beverages, is breaking 
down the morale of many millions of our 
citizens, 

The Federal Government has the power 
and the responsibility to meet this liquor sit- 
uation. For the Congress your proposal to 
meet it by the passage of H. R. 2082 appeals 
to me as the sensible and courageous way. 

The rising tide of Christian and patriotic 
sentiment of the country will support you in 
your efforts to secure its passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. H. Martin, President. 


— 


INTERNATIONAL REFORM FEDERATION 

I want to introduce you to our constitu- 
ency and the religious press of the Nation in 
our April issue of Progress, featuring your 
bill for prohibition for the duration for the 
Nation, We are much gratified to have you 
introduce such a bill as it seems to us that 
the civil population ought to make the s-me 
sacrifice at home which they ask the men to 
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make in the service. It is fitting and proper 
that we should play no favorites in legisla- 
tion whether in war or in peace. 

Since our people are more than willing to 
sacrifice the necessities of life in food and 
clothing, they ought certainly be willing to 
apply that sacrifice to unessential, if not 
harmful, drinking. We regard your bill as a 
patriotic measure which appeals to all of our 
people and not a prohibition measure which 
would be offensive to some who indulge their 
privilege to drink and are just as patriotic as 
other citizens who prefer to obstain. It is 
our intention to give to your bill every pos- 
sible support because we believe its passage 
would contribute to the winning of the war, 
which all Americans, whether moist, wet, or 
dry, desire. Our federation wishes to thank 
you for the patriotic service you have ren- 
dered, 

; CLINTON N. HOWARD, 
General Superintendent and Editor, 


HIGHLAND COUNTY WOMAN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Hillsboro, Ohio, 
Jos. R. BRYSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am highly in favor of H. R. 
2082 bill to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of ma- 
terials for the winning of the war. 

Mrs. STELLA SAUNER. 


— 


L. B. Crarpy Co., INC. 
GREENVILLE, S. C., March 11, 1943. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. Bryson, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: You have many 
friends down here in old South Carolina who 
are keenly interested in the fight you are 
making toward total national prohibition. 
Please keep up your good work, because it 
takes men like you to arouse the people to 
a realization of the terrible hold and curse 
that Hquor, wines, and even beer has upon 
our people and nation today. 

Continue to use your voice and influence 
whenever and wherever you can, and we will 
sure do what we can and shall pray for the 
not too far distant day when prohibition will 
be Natior wide. 7 

With every good wish for you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. C. MosELEY, Sn. 


COLUMBIA County, GA., March 16, 1943. 
Hon. JoszrR R. BRYSON, 

Member Congress From South Carolina. 

Dear Sm: This is to commend, praise, and 
thank you for your move to impose national 
prohibition for the duration of the war by 
act of Congress rather than by constitutional 
amendment as proposed by H. R. 2082. 

It is a shame, a disgrace, an outrage for 
the liquor dealers to be legally permittec to 
locate just outside, and even inside our Army 
camps. 

There is one man who could prevent this 
without any additional law—the President of 
the United States by virtue of the fact that 
he is Commander in Chief of our Army and 
Navy. 

Yours truly, 
J. L. WEEKs. 

P. S.—Enclosed you will find clippings 
which I hope you will have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

J. L. W. 


Enon, Mo., March 8, 1943. 
Representative BRYSON. 

Dear Sm: I have read in the paper where 
you are trying to put a bill through to forbid 
intoxicating drinks in the United States of 
America. May God help you to do that. We 
do not need whisky in any form and it is hard 
enough for Christian mothers to give their 
boys to Uncle Sam to fight this war and per- 
haps to never see them again but it’s worse 


to think of the awful influence that whisky 
might have on them. After all of a mother's 
teachings and prayers we are not complaining 
at any hardships caused by the war. We 
only ask God and our lawmakers to protect 
our boys and they tell me that people go 
to camps to visit their boys and find them so 
drunk that they do not recognize their 
parents. I think we that are strong enough 
to overcome evil influence should protect 
them that are weak. The work that is being 
done down there is being watched closely 
and I think it will all be remembered at 
election time. May God bless you in this 
work, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. BATTY. 


New ROCHELLE, N. L., March 17, 1943. 
Hon. J. R. Bryson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I hope you will endeavor to bring 
H. R. 2082 to the floor as quickly as possible. 

I would doubt its passage if only strict non- 
drinkers were to favor it, but I believe many 
occasional drinkers like myself favor prohi- 
bition. 

Essential foods are rationed—why not 
liquor? People on the east coast cannot se- 
cure enough cil to keep themselves and young 
children warm, because of lack of transpor- 
tation. Yet trucks loaded with liquor roll 
over hundreds of miles of roads wasting gas 
and rubber just to deliver goods that will re- 
sult in absenteeism and lack of war material 
for our fighters abroad. 

Yours for a sober America, 
W. J. WILLEY, Jr. 


Union, S. C., March 6, 1943, 
Hon. Josep R. BRYSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr, Bryson: On behalf of my- 
self and hundreds of other persons in this 
county, I thank you for introducing the 
bill in Congress with regard to banning the 
sale of all alcoholic liquors for the dura- 
tion, and hope that you will influence others 
to support it so that it will be passed and 
put into effect immediately. 

I consider it very unjust to make people 
everywhere do without coffee, sugar, and 
many of the important foods, while drinking 
people and drunkards, immoral people, and 
criminals have no restrictions put on their 
consumption of alcoholic liquors, which rep- 
resent large quantities of sugar and other 
things people are having to do without. 

With personal regards and thanking you 
for what you are doing for helping make 
Americans more truly patriotic and sober. 

Your friend, 
ALLAN NICHOLSON, 


The Farm Labor Problem in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
of the State of California wired Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard setting 
forth the dire need for farm hands in 
agricultural districts of our State. 

The resolution and telegram are 
quoted herewith in full: 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Cali- 
fornia, That the attached telegram be forth- 
with sent to the Honorable Claude R. Wick- 
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ard, Secretary of Agriculture, at Washingtoñ, 
D. C., and that copies hereby be sent to the 
California delegation in Congress. 
Hon. CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Lack of Federal coopération in providing 
agricultural labor replacement and farm im- 
plement priorities is jeopardizing food pro- 
duction in California, discouraging crop 
planting and creating a state of general con- 
fusion among farming interests. 

The uncertainty resulting from constant 
changing in Federal labor personnel and Fed- 
eral farm policies in this State is such that 
the farmer fears to venture forward without 
some assurance of relief. 

The Senate of the State of California re- 
spectfully requests information as to what is 
being done to meet the requirements of agri- 
culture in California and what the farmer 
may expect in the way of labor and priorities. 

It is imperative that we be forthwith ad- 
vised how and when relief may be expected 
and how and what encouragement you can 
give the farmer that will enable him to solve 
his labor and priority problems and encourage 
him to proceed with food production with 
assurance that his efforts will not be futile 
and that farm labor and implements will be 
available when and as needed. 

The situation is acute. Relief must be cer- 
tain and immediate. 

SENATE OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
FREDERICK F. HOUSER, 
Lieutenant Governor, 
President of the Senate, 


It Jarred Their Back Teeth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, An- 
thony Eden’s visit to Washington last 
week delivered a blow which jarred the 
back teeth of Vice President WALLACE, 
the internationalists, the advocates of 
union now, and those who are planning, 
when war ends, to haul down the Stars 
and Stripes, create a super united states 
of the world, and make Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt president thereof. 

We would all like to have the Christ- 
mas thought, “Peace on earth; good will 
toward men,” put into effect not only 
throughout the year but for all time and 
to make it universal. Unfortunately, we 
live in a wicked world, and some of us 
believe that, until the world is converted, 
envy, greed, ambition will still have their 
place, and men will fight. 

Prior to Eden’s visit, not only history 
and experience but facts indicated that 
it was not only futile but silly for the 
new dealers, the warmongers, and the 
internationalists to insist that after the 
war was over they would reallocate the 
earth’s surface, divide it among the na- 
tions, police the world, and force our eco- 
nomic system, our idea of social reform 
and the New Deal upon every people. 

Stalin told us, in no uncertain terms, 
that Russia and her people were his first 
concern, and he has shown that he in- 
tends to retake and hold a large poriion 
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of the territory lost to Russia in the first 
World War. 

Churchill not long ago stated, in sub- 
stance, that he did not become Premier 
to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire, and just a few days ago 
England announced that she would con- 
trol and guide the destiny of her colo- 
nies. A world Utopia is out, 

The United States is fighting two 
wars—against the Germans and the 
Japs. Britain is fighting, principally, 
the Germans. Russia is fighting no one 
but the Germans, and while insisting that 
we form a second front, and this while 
we, with Britain’s help, fight the deadly 
submarines, and at a tremendous loss 
keep open the lanes across the Atlantic 
and supply her with food and munitions, 
denies to us bases from which we could 
attack Japan on a second front. 

So it is evident from recent events, 
from the statements of Stalin, from the 
mouth of Churchill, that after the war is 
over, Russia and Britain will see to it 
that they gain, not lose, by any peace that 
may be made. They—not we—will make 
the peace, determine its terms. That is 
the substance of what Anthony Eden, ac- 
cording to the press, told official Wash- 
ington, 

Let us hope and pray that those who 
would haul down the Stars and Stripes, 
who would surrender our independence, 
who would drag us into a super united 
states of the world, at last realize the fu- 
tility, the un-Americanism of their plan- 
ning and join the rest of us in a united, 
supreme effort, the single purpose of 
which is to defeat our enemies, win the 
war, preserve our national existence and 
have here, when the boys come home, a 
constitutional government, under which 
there will be opportunity, equality, and 
justice for all, 


William Jennings Bryan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF FENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
19, 1360, 83 years ago today, in Salem, 
III., a son was born to Silas and Mariah 
Bryan. They named him William Jen- 
nings. Thirty years later William Jen- 
nings Bryan was nominated as the can- 
didate of the Democratic Party for Rep- 
resentative from the Second Congres- 
sional District of Nebraska. He per- 
sonally wrote for the platform of the 
convention which nominated him a 
plank demanding the coinage of silver 
on equal terms with gold. His opponent, 
the Republican incumbent, had voted 
with the Democrats in Congress in favor 
of free coinage of silver and since the 
candidates agreed upon the silver ques- 
tion, the campaign turned upon the Mc- 
Kinley tariff bill. 

Mr. Bryan was elected to a seat in this 
House in 1880 and reelected in 1892. He 


did not leave his district in either cam- 
paign and took no active part in the dis- 
cussion of the silver issue until it came 
before the House in the closing days of 
the second session of the Fifty-second 
Congress. In February 1893 he made his 
first speech against the unconditional re- 
peal of the silver-purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Act. From that time he was 
recognized as a leading advocate of bi- 
metallism, and when, in 1896, as a mem- 
ber of the committee on platform of the 
Democratic national convention at Chi- 
cago, he took the leadership of the strug- 
gle to commit his party to a declaration 
in favor of the free and unlimited coinage 
of gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
it was not surprising that after triumph- 
ing in that fight following his masterful 
Crown of Thorns speech, he was selected 
as the standard bearer of his party. At 
the age of 36 William Jennings Bryan 
was the nominee of the Democratic Party 
for President of the United States. The 
confidence of the rank and file of his 
party in the personal integrity and devo- 
tion to the common welfare of William 
Jennings Bryan became so strong that 
in 1900, and again in 1908, he was chosen 
as the nominee of his party for the Presi- 
dency. Without patronage to proffer and 
without promise of place or position, he 
was from 1896 to 1912 the dominant force 
in the Democratic Party. 

After his resignation from the Cabinet 
of President Wilson, the influence of Mr. 
Bryan in the party organization was not 
so marked and gradually his activities 
became less distinctly partisan and ded- 
icated to broader political and moral 
considerations, In the campaigns for 
woman suffrage and for prohibition, he 
took an active part. After the World 
War, while participating freely in party 
affairs and at all times expressing well- 
defined convictions on political issues, 
Mr. Bryan did not loom large in the pub- 
lic eye until his participation in the trial 
involving the statute of Tennessee 
against teaching the theory of evolution 
in the public schools of that State. Mr. 
Bryan’s entrance into this noted lawsuit 
was not so much the result of his objec- 
tions to the teaching of theories concern- 
ing the evolution of the physical body of 
man as it was due to his challenge of the 
rank materialism which seized upon 
those expressions of scientific thought as 
a basis for the assertion that science had 
discarded God and that there was no 
longer any ground for the hypothesis of 
God. Bryan sensed in the background of 
the trial of that case the inevitable con- 
flict between the materialistic version of 
the survival of the fittest with its 
Nietzsche-inspired interpretation that 
might makes right and the philosophy of 
the Galilean that we are all brethren 
and that the strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak. 

Soon after his second Presidential 
campaign, Mr. Bryan with members of 
his family made a tour of the world. 
From Japan he wrote comparing the re- 
ligions of the Occident and the Orient. 
Said Bryan: 

Japan needs the Christian religion. A na- 
tion must have some religion and she has 
outgrown Buddhism. The ideals presented 
by these two systems are diametrically op- 
posed. One offers faith as the inspiration 
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to noble deeds, the other a plan for the 
perfecting of self with no sense of responsi- 
bility to Gd. 


On that same trip, standing in Pal- 
estine on the mountain known as Horns 
of Hattin and overlooking the environ- 
ment of the Sermon on the Mount, Bryan 
said of that utterance, - 

No other philosophy has ever touched so 
high a poirt or presented so noble a concept 
of human life. In it mercy is enjoined, for- 
giveness commanded, and love made the law 
of action, Christ here offered a balm for the 
healing of the nations. 


Realizing the menace of a godless 
science and the hopelessness of mankind 
in a godless world, Bryan enlisted early 
in the battle for the triumph of right 
over might. He lives today in the hopes 
and longings of millions of souls for a life 
ruled by the law of love rather than the 
law of the jungle. We who fondly be- 
lieve that his faith will be realized, pay 
tribute on this anniversary of his birth 
to William Jennings Bryan as among 
“the dead but sceptered Sovereigns, who 
will rule our spirits from their urns.” 


Spirit of St. Patrick Lives in Present 
Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a speech which J made to the 
Commodore John Barry Division and 
Auxiliary, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
on March 17, 1943, St. Patrick’s Day, at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


Mr. Toastmaster, reverend fathers, national 
officers, officers and members of the Com- 
modore John Barry Division, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, members of the ladies’ auxil- 
iary, visiting Hibernians, and friends, it is a 
great honor to speak to you tonight; it is 
also a great pleasure. It is a pleasure at any 
time to share the good fellowship and hearty 
good cheer of fellow Hibernians, but when 
the spirit cf St. Patrick is in our midst, then 
all that is Irish within us stirs mightily and 
our enjoyment is at its highest. Even as 
St. Patrick found Ireland a fine land when 
the vision called him to her shores, but left 
it the finest land when God called him, so is 
it true that any meeting of men of Irish 
blood is blessed with conviviality, but when 
we meet in our beloved saint's honor, then 
his presence makes our meeting supreme. It 
is not mentioned by any authority or tradi- 
tion that I know, but St. Patrick must have 
also obtained from God in his great petition 
the guarantee that any meeting of Irishmen 
would be marked by a good humor and fine 
fellowship unknown to all other men. You 
are my witness to that. 

-I said that it is an honor to speak to you, 
and that needs no explanation. Whether it 
is the Blarney stone, or the open country 
which gives a man room to raise a strong 
voice, or even the long, long protests against 
persecution which have strengthened it, at 
any rate the Irish tongue is strong, sweet, 
and persuasive. There is no need for me 
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to mention the orators of the past whose 
names are proverbial, Emmett, Curran, Grat- 
tan, O Connell, Parnell, and the many more 
whose eloquence and fervent language not 
only thrilled those who heard them, but 
have continued, like the great Greek orators, 
to thrill men to this very day. Nor need I 
mention the orators of America whose fiery 
eloquence flowed from their Irish blood. From 
the reven Irishmen who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence down to the very pres- 
ent, the halls of Congress have been mellowed 
by the sincere and fervent voices of the de- 
scendants of O’Connell, Grattan, and the 
others. 

But I am even more conscious of the 
honor of being invited to speak to you, when 
I remember that in every Irish heart there 
glows the fire of eloquence. It may only find 
expression in so many of us when we are in 
our shirt sleeves and slippers and our only 
audience is a pair of not too-attentive ears, 
but it burns there just the same. It is in- 
deed very much like bringing coals to New- 
castle to invite someone from outside your 
group to speak to you—although it may be a 
very wise thing, too. Even Newcastle must be 
short of coal these days. 

At any rate, speaking here to you reminds 
me of the experience of a friend of mine who 
went out late one afternoon for a round of 
golf. He could find no boy to carry his bag 
but a little spalpeen who said that he had 
never caddied before. The lad was all right, 
until an iron shot from the fairway on the 
first hole landed on the green and rolled into 
the cup. The youngster hurried over, pulled 
out the flag, looked into the cup, and then 
with eyes wide open, said, “Mister, you sure 
are in a tough spot now.” 

One of the greatest contributions of St. 
Patrick to Ireland and Irishmen was himself. 
For it is amazingly true, as Oliver St. John 
Gogarty has pointed out, that “every person 
in our island shares something of the per- 
sonality of that steadfast and enduring 
man.” He fixed his personality on the peo- 
ple of Ireland so that every Irishman and 
every descendant of an Irishman, shares that 
personality to some extent. St. Patrick re- 
mains always present in Ireland today; his 
presence is a bond, a common heritege, an 
obligation of good will. Whatever the history 
of the fifth century may have been, St. Pat- 
rick’s presence today is beyond dispute. He 
has become Ireland; he lives in the people 
that he has made. I should say here, if it 
need be said, that whenever I use the word 
“Trishman” I refer not only to the dweller 
on that Emerald Isle today, but to her sons 
and daughters all over the world who still 
show the mark of St. Patrick upon them. 

And that is what I shall try to show to- 
night; how the character of St. Patrick is 
still working its influence on the men of to- 
day; the great pattern of St. Patrick's pow- 
erful personality is being constantly revived 
by his miraculous presence through 1,500 
years to the present day. 

First of all he was a man of highest cour- 
age in an age when physical courage was 
necessary for existence. Before I show how 
similar that is to the present day, I would 
like to ask your permission to recollect sev- 
eral illustrations of this extraordinary cour- 
age. You recall that St. Patrick came to 
Ireland with his small group after Palladius, 
who had preceded him by a year in an at- 
tempt to bring Christianity to Ireland, had 
been driven out by the hostility of the people. 
But witness the courage of our beloved saint; 
he had not been in Ireland a year, before 
he determined to seek an audience with the 
High King himself, the ruler of all Ireland. 
For St. Patrick was determined to embrace 
the whole island, and he must face the High 
King at Tara if he was to achieve his pur- 
pose. Now to King Leary, Patrick's coming 
could be nothing but an attempt to disrupt 
his kingdom by preaching the freedom of 
slaves and the rule of a Divine King, supreme 


over all, who dwelt in heaven. And at the 
King’s side at Tara were the Druids, the 
priests of paganism, who hated and dreaded 
the coming of Patrick. 

But the great moment and the dramatic 
moment that I would like to call to your at- 
tention is on Holy Saturday. In those days 
the Easter light was lit in the evening on 
Holy Saturday. St. Patrick, on this day, 
came as far as the Hill of Slane. Nine miles 
away the High King was preparing for the 
great festival of the year when all the kings 
of Ireland came to do him homage. All was 
darkness as night came on, for by solemn or- 
dinance it was forbidden to kindle light be- 
fore the sacred lamps of paganism were lit 
in Tara’s royal house. But St. Patrick was 
not deterred from his sacred observance; he 
blessed the new flame born of flint and lit 
the paschal fire. He knew well of the law 
of the pagan land and the possible conse- 
quences, but his duty was above the pagan 
law. This simple act of the greatest cour- 
age was at once a symbol that a new power 
was born in Ireland and the symbol of the 
Light of Lights that he brought to Ireland. 

What followed I will describe briefly since 
it was so dramatic. Nine chariots bearing 
the royal followers, including King Leary, 
drove out of Tara toward that light, for the 
magicians had said in prophetic warning to 
the King, “Unless that fire which you see 
there in the northeast and which was kindled 
before the royal fire was lighted here, be 
quenched tonight, it will never be quenched 
in Ireland.” Before the hill was reached the 
King halted, the company took their places, 
and the saint was brought before the King. 
Once again there was a prophetic warning 
from the Druids: “No one must rise when 
he comes in, for whoever rises now will wor- 
ship him forever.” 

At the King’s command, the saint came 
out of the place which was lit up. Robed in 
but one color, in ghastly white, crowned with 
the gold of his mitre, the golden circle of the 
bishop on which the light shone, he came 
far in advance of his followers, in majesty and 
power. All was silent. And then the spell 
was broken and another victory achieved 
when the young poet of the King, Erc, his 
mind flooded with prophetic light, stood up 
to do homage to him and followed him for 
the rest of his days. I would like to de- 
scribe further the scenes that followed as 
two strong men faced one another. But this 
has been enough to prove the great courage of 
St. Patrick who stood up in a strange land 
and did his own bidding which was the bid- 
ding of his God. 

But there is another amazing manifesta- 
tion of St. Patrick’s physical courage which 
shines in cur memories and works its influ- 
ence upon us. In the rigorous and bitter 
days of March he climbed to the high and 
rocky summit of that great hill which is now 
called Croagh Patrick or the Reek. Pilgrim- 
ages are made today in July by sturdy men 
to climb the Reek, and the cilmb is bitterly 
hard, with black clouds swirling around and 
torrential rain thundering down its sides. 
But the great saint, then in his early fifties, 
climbed to its stormy height and made his 
Lenten retreat in solitude, staying 40 days 
and nights on the windswept, rain-lashed, 
bare, cruel summit. With the mightiness of 
the fervor of Moses, he demonstrated his 
physical courage and set a pattern for all 
Irishmen who followed him. When we ob- 
serve the courage and physical endurance of 
Irish heroes today, we should not wonder but 
should know that the spirit of St. Patrick 
dwells in them. For St. Patrick communi- 
cated his spirit to Ireland, and it is truly said, 
that “A spirit communicated is a perpetual 
possession.” 

And every day now we see sons of St. Pat- 
rick demonstrating the moral and physical 
courage which is their heritage from him. 
We remember with pride the first hero of this 
war, Colin Kelly, who with St. Patrick's pat- 
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tern marked on him, plunged his plane down 
and down almost to the very deck of an 
enemy warship and destroyed it. This was 
not hasty heroism, but the heroism of delib- 
erate purpose and the physical courage to 
persist until the deed was done. There comes 
to memory the lad at Midway, Lieutenant 
Cannon, of Irish ancestry, whose citation 
reads, “This officer was directing fire from a 
command post when it was hit by a Japa- 
nese shell. He received wounds that frac- 
tured both legs and pelvis. He refused to be 
evacuated before his men who had been 
wounded by the same shell, and as a conse- 
quence he died from loss of blood.” Does not 
this ring in the same stirring tones as St. 
Patrick's sustained courage before the High 
King? And those five Sullivan boys who 
went down together on the U. S. S. Juneau 
show us how universal ts that stamp of cour- 
age which our saint marks on us. I know it 
would not weary you to hear of other boys, 
bred in the same mold, showing the same 
courage, who have risen in this time of our 
struggle, but there is no need for me to list 
more. We have always known that courage 
marked the Irish heart, and in time of war 
men wear their hearts on their sleeves. 

And St. Patrick had not only courage, but 
he had initiative and daring; he had a sure 
boldness and this too he has perpetuated in 
his people. There is one illustration of this 
that to my mind stands above them all and 
gladdens our Irish hearts. It was at Croagh 
Patrick, at the Reek, where he had been fast- 
ing for 40 days. As he was tormented, an 
angel came to console the weary saint and 
to announce God's granting of his prayers. 
We know that Patrick was promised that his 
people should hold the faith, even to the end 
of time; that a great sea would overwhelm 
Ireland 7 years before the judgment day; 
that the Saxons never should hold Ireland by 
consent or force while he was in heaven; and 
that everyone of us doing penance even in 
his last hour will not be doomed to hell on 
that day. And with this the angel stopped. 
And here was the moment of his boldness, 
his initiative. He made another petition: 
“That on the day of doom, I myself shall be 
judge over the men of Erin.” 

The angel, probably somewhat shaken, re- 
plied, “This surely cannot be had from God.” 

Patrick refused to leave the mountain un- 
less it was granted, and he went to say mass 
while the angel returned to heaven with the 
strange demand. Before the mass was over 
the angel returned. All heaven's powers 
have interceded for thee and the petition is 
granted, You are the most excellent man 
that has appeared since the apostles, except 
for your stubbornness.” 

This is the bold legend of St. Patrick's 
wrestling with the angel, presuming upon 
pre ed with the assurance of sincerity and 
right. 

Is not this the pattern, the example for 
the young Irish aviator named Cullen who 
so recently flew his scout plane beyond his 
authorized limit and who contrary to in- 
structions dipped his plane down below the 
low-hanging clouds to discover the mighty 
Japanese armada in the battle of Bismarck 
Sea. The daring initiative of this young 
Irish lad, modeled after St. Patrick, discovered 
the enemy fleet and enabled our forces to win 
that smashing aerial victory over the naval 
might of Japan. We remember General Mac- 
Arthur's words that “Divine Providence 
guided us this day.” The saintly daring of 
St. Patrick, living once again in an Irich 
breast, was no small part of that Divine 
Providence. 

You remember, too, the daring of Admiral 
Calle han, who won for us another great naval 
victory in the Pacific, although it cost him 
his noble life. Mike Moran tells the story 
of how the Americans, greatly outnumbered, 
plunged their ships between the long lines of 
enemy vessels and, firing from both sides, 
took advantage of their own accuracy and the 
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enemies’ inaccuracy to win a stalwart victory. 
Does not this daring bold stroke prove once 
again that St. Patrick’s spirit still prompts 
the Irish personality to imitation of him? 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is one other 
significant parallel between the life of St. 
Patrick and that of the young men of Irish 
blood who are fighting our country's cause 
today. St. Patrick sentenced himself to a 
long and bitter exile. He traveled without 
cease throughout the country, faced its mani- 
fold dangers, and founded an organization 
which is as enduring as himself. He met 
savages and made them Christians who to 
this day owe to him largely that which makes 
them kindly Irish. He got nothing for him- 
self for his service and self-sacrifice, except 
the satisfaction of the deed and purpose 
accomplished. 

And our young men who are in Tunisia and 
Guadalcanal, in the Aleutians and Casa- 
blanca, in Iceland and India, in all parts of 
the world are traveling on the same mission 
and they are traveling in the same voluntary 
exile from home, in the same self-sacrifice. 
They are fighting the barbarism which denies 
man liberty and freedom. 

For Germany has apparently forgotten and 
Japan has never known what the Irish have 
known since the days of St. Patrick, what 
our fathers had to know for many centuries 
of tribulation: That man is free, that all men 
stand equal before God. 

St. Patrick brought to the slaves of Ire- 
land a soul, and to their kings he brought a 
conscience. The slaves of Germany and Japan 
do not know that man has a soul and that 
therefore he is free. The kings, or rulers, of 
Germany and Japan have no guiding con- 
science and therefore do not know of the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual. 

It is our mission to imitate St. Patrick, to 
travel through the alien world teaching it 
the meaning of liberty, and in that our young 
Irishmen once again follow St. Patrick, And 
they know above their friends and fellow 
soldiers the meaning of and the value of lib- 
erty, for they know what it means to be de- 
prived of it. And they know, too, that man 
has a mind by which he knows truth and 
a will by which he does good and this is what 
makes him free. That was the lesson of the 
liberator of Ireland. 

And it is a lesson that will last forever, for 
the very words of St. Patrick in that great and 
moving story of his life, his confession, tells 
us that the Divine answer assured him that 
“He that touches you is as he that touches 
the apple of my eye.” 

If you men and women who are not always 
free, as you must realize now, have listened 
so kindly till now, you will surely permit me 
a few words more. I have shown how St. Pat- 
rick's personality and character have lived 
in Irishmen since his day. There is one place 
where it has failed, though I still have hopes. 
Holinshed's Chronicle, that old history from 
which Shakespeare took so many of his stories, 
has this story: 

“After it happened on a time that a man of 
that country stole a sheep which belonged to 
his neighbor, whereupon St. Patrick admon- 
ished the people that whomsoever had taken 
it should deliver it again in 7 days. When all 
the people were assembled within the church 
and the man who had stolen it made no move 
to deliver this sheep, then St. Patrick com- 
manded, by the virtue of God, that the sheep 
should bleat in the belly of him who had 
eaten it, and so it happened that in the pres- 
ence of all the people the sheep cried out and 
bleated in the belly of him that had stolen it. 
And the man that was guilty repented him of 
his trespass, and the others from then on 
kept them from stealing sheep from any 
other man.” 

Now, much as I admire my former colleague 
in Congress, Senator Prentiss Brown, I ven- 
ture to say that if there were an Irish saint, 
or to maintain my theory, any Irishman, as 
Administrator of the Office of Price Admin- 


istration today, we would have no bother from 
a black market. 

In closing, ladies and gentlemen, may I ex- 
press once again my appreciation to you for 
giving me the opportunity to be with you to- 
night. In these days when we are all working 
diligently and without ceasing in order that 
the peace may be soon and secure, it is fitting 
and necessary that we gather together occa- 
sionally to strengthen our spirits, revive our 
courage, and face the difficult future with 
greater hope. For it is apt to be a lonely 
world today and we need an occasional re- 
minder that we are all working together for 
the same cause. And in no place could our 
spirits be strengthened, our courage be re- 
vived more surely than in such a friendly 
gathering as this, where the reminder of the 
troubles of the past is met by the assurance 
that the great saint who has always been with 
us will always remain with us. That is the 
assurance that enables every Irish heart to 
carry on with courage in spite of the greatest 
tribulation, that is the assurance that makes 
the “Fighting Irish” the bulwark and strength 
of America’s courage today. And may the 
spirit of St. Patrick always guide us. 


Work of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, for one of the 
series of station broadcasts by radio sta- 
tion WHN in New York City to familiarize 
the people of the country with the work 
done by committees of the House and 
Senate, I was called upon to tell some- 
thing of the history of the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, of which I am chairman, 
and the work now pending before the 
committee. 

Many requests have been made to the 
radio station for copies of my talk by 
school children, college students, and 
others interested in governmental affairs, 
indicating an intense desire of the Amer- 
ican people to know just what we are 
doing here and what is being considered 
behind the greater stage of the work on 
the floor of the House and Senate. It is 
my sincere hope that other committee 
chairmen in the House and Senate will 
avail themselves of any opportunities of- 
fered to carry to those people the infor- 
mation about their own committees and 
their work. 

I wish to insert into the Record at this 
point the talk I made on WHN’s regular 
Friday night program, “Congressional 
Record on the Air.” My talk follows: 

In the early days of the United States, 
Congress was able to function almost as a 
committee of a whole in Both the House 
and Senate, but with the increasing of popu- 
lation, bringing with it many new and per- 
plexing problems, it was necessary to divide 
the work of the Congress among a greater 
number of committees, new ones being added 
from time to time to cope with the new 
problems. 

After the War with Spain in 1898 the 
Philippine Islands and Cuba came within 
the sphere of United States control. It was 
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necessary that some committee be estab- 
lished in the House of Representatives to 
weigh and consider the problems arising 
from the internal affairs of those island pos- 
sessions and the Committee on Insular 
Affairs was established in 1899, 

The rule establishing the committee stated 
that all matters, except those affecting the 
revenue and appropriations, pertaining to 
the islands which came to the United States 
through the Treaty of 1899 with Spain shall 
be referred to the committee. 

As now constituted the committee has 
jurisdiction over matters relating to Puerto 
Rico, the Philippine Islands, Samoa, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands. It is expected that 
if the United States should be entrusted 
with the supervision of government in any 
of the insular possessions of Japan after this 
war, jurisdiction over them will be conferred 
upon the committee. 

For the sake of clarity it should be pointed 
out here that jurisdiction over legislative 
matters affecting Hawali and Alaska are the 
responsibility of the Committee on Terri- 
tories of the House. 

The Senate’s Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs has complete jurisdiction over 
legislative matters which are considered by 
both the House Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs and Committee on Territories. 

The membership of the committee, of 
which I am chairman, at this time is divided 
politically with 12 Democrats, 10 Republicans, 
1 Progressive, the Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico, and the Delegate from Hawaii. 
The narrowing down of the margin of mem- 
bership between the Democrats and Repub- 
licans followed the increased Republican 
membership in the House in the present 
Congress. 

All members of the Committee are entitled 
to vote on bills and other matters before the 
committee except the Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico and the Delegate from Ha- 
wall. While they have no vote they may 
propose legislation and may enter into the 
discussions before the committee. 

One of the greatest works done in the his- 
tory of the committee was the action taken 
which resulted in enactment of the Philip- 
pine Independence Act, approved March 24, 
1934. That act guarantees complete poli- 
tical independence to those islands by July 
4, 1946, upon proving in a 10-year period 
after inauguration of its government in 1935 
that the Filipinos are capable of self-gov- 
ernment, During that 10-year period our 
country was to be represented by a High Com- 
missioner appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

In 1935 I had the pleasure to be present in 
Manila with other members of my committee, 
the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs of the Senate, the leaders in Congress, 
and high Government officials at the time 
President Quezon was inaugurated as head 
of the provisional government. President 
Quezon had previously distinguished himself 
as a leader of Philippine thought and action 
and had served her in Washington as Resi- 
dent Commissioner for the Philippines. 

Even at that time President Quezon and 
other leaders were showing a capacity for efi- 
cient and sound self-government. I am cer- 
tain that they would have continued to carry 
out their country’s part of the bargain with 
the United States if it had not been for the 
dastardly invasion of the islands by the Japa- 
nese. 

At this time the Government of the Philip- 
pines is in exile from its own country, with 
President Quezon, who risked his life to escape 
with General MacArthur, and others carrying 
on from its offices here in Washington. 

It might be added here that the Philippine 
Independence Act, sponsored by Senator Typ- 
Nos and Congressman McDuffie, chairman of 
the Senate's Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs and the House’s Committee on 
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Insular Affairs, respectively, was a revolu- 
tionary action on the part of governments 
in dealing with territorial possessions. Never 
before in the history of the world has a great 
nation shown such enlightened treatment of 
the people of one of its possessions. I am 
proud that America has given to the world 
this demonstration of its genuine belief in 
democracy. 

Hon. Harry B. Hawes, former Senator from 
Missouri, should not be forgotten in discus- 
sions of the Philippine Independence Act. It 
was largely the product of his advocacy that 
these steps were taken, and I do not believe 
there is a man in the United States better 
informed on Philippine affairs than Senator 
Hawes. 

Before turning to other matters of con- 
tem importance to the committee's 
work I would like to say that never have I 
heard any suggestion that our Government 
should renounce the principles outlined by 
the Philippine Independence Act. I am con- 
vinced that the policies of our Government 
as outlined under it will be carried forward 
when the war is won so that the Philippine 
people will be free and self-governed. 

At the present time legislation affecting 
the affairs of Puerto Rico accupy the spot- 
light of attention by the committee Be- 
cause of the reference to the committee of 
several bills affecting the form of the govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico, its social and economic 
conditions, and because of the recommenda- 
tion of President Roosevelt the other day that 
Puerto Rico should be permitted to elect their 
own president, the committee at its last meet- 
ing directed me to file a resolution for consid- 
eration by the House to provide for a full and 
complete investigation of the social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems of the island 
so that any necessary corrective legislation 
could be forwarded. 

That resolution, House Resolution 169, was 

filed in the House on Wednesday of this 
week and was referred to the Committee on 
Rules which must approve it before it can 
be voted upon in the House. 
Prior to the action of the committee in di- 
recting me to file the resolution, the commit- 
tee had considered House Resolution 784, filed 
by Resident Commissioner PacAn, of Puerto 
Rico, to provide for the ending of the term of 
office of the present Governor, Rexford G. 
Tugwell, and establishment of the term of 
office to be for 2 years instead of the present 
provision that the Governor shall be named 
by the President, confirmed by the Senate, 
and shall hold office at the pleasure of the 
President, who could dismiss him. 

After several hearings on that bill, the 
committee became convinced that the prob- 
lems of Puerto Rico involved much more than 
purely political situations and voted to end 
the hearings on the bill until a full and 
complete investigation could be made to de- 
termine the proper solutions for all problems, 

As many of you have perhaps noted from 
the great many articles that have appeared in 
magazines and newspapers and the comments 
made over the radio, the problems of Puerto 
Rico are many. First, the island is one of 
the most congested and thickly populated 
sections in the entire world. With very lim- 
ited resources available for the support of 
the dense population, often hunger and pri- 
vation of very serious proportions exist. 
Since the wartime curtailment of shipping to 
Puerto Rico, the problems have become more 
complex and baffling than before. 

It is the purpose and intent of the commit- 
tee to get to the very bottom of these prob- 
lems and work out solutions for them, if pos- 
sible, along sound principles of government 
which would alleviate the present suffering. 

Puerto Rico, located as it is at almost 
the far eastern end of the Lesser Antilles in 
the West Indies, is of strategic importance 
to the United States for national defense. 
As a nation we must do everything possible 
to protect and defend that outpost for our 
own national security. 


The other day one of the officials of the 
Bureau of Territories of the Department of 
the Interior, which has charge of the admin- 
istration of laws affecting the welfare of 
Puerto Rico, commented that he sincerely 
hoped that the committee would be active 
and working toward the solution of the many 
problems that beset the island and others of 
our possessions, I wish to publicly assure 
him and all of my listeners that this will he 
done for the members of the committee are 
deeply interested in doing this. 

Before concluding I wish to say that in its 
deliberations this committee should not con- 
fine its thinking along provincial or conti- 
nental lines. Consideration must be taken 
at all time of the great importance that these 
possessions, such as the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico, play in international affairs. 
Some of the problems involved are of very 
profound importance to the welfare of our 
Nation and to the world as a whole. 

The Committee on Insular Affairs has a 
job to do. I am sure it will put forth every 
effort to do it as well as possible for you 
and for the best interests of the people living 
on the islands. 

Thank you for listening. 


Why There’s a Food Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am inserting a write-up in the 
New England press of a statement made 
by Mr. Ed J. Saunders, Exeter, N. H., who 
is a farmer, which should prove of great 
interest to the Members of Congress. 

This statement is one of the best that 
I have read, outlining in plain English— 
the kind that is used by farmers—the real 
position of the farmers of this country 
now operating under our war program. 
In the first place, it cleariy indicates just 
what farmers are up against because of 
lost motion, confusion, and red tape, 
brought about by many rules and regu- 
lations, and especially because of the 
shortage of farm labor. 

Mr. Saunders states: 

Last October my two hired men left to take 
jobs in the Pacific Mills at Lawrence. One 
tells me he gets $85 a week and the other 
slightly less. They are good, industrious men 
and I hated to lose them. But when they 


came to me I said, “Hell, boys, I don’t blame 


you,” and I didn’t. I couldn't pay that kind 
of money. 


I hope this will stick with the Members 
of Congress at least until we have an op- 
portunty of considering the Pace bill, 
H. R. 1408, reported by my committee 
some days ago, and which will, as I un- 
derstand, be considered by the House 
during the coming week, which has for 
its purpose including in the price of the 
farm products of Mr. Saunders and all 
other farmers of this country the cost 
of labor in connection with the opera- 
tion of their farms. 

I am sure that the passage of this bill 
will not within itself settle the farm 
problem, in that in the first place it may 
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be vetoed by the President. If not, in the 
second place, as usual, it may not be 
given proper consideration by those ad- 
ministering it in line with the intention 
of the Congress in the passage of the 
bill. But the passage of this measure 
will tend to call to the attention of those 
in authority the fairness of adding the 
cost of farm labor in the so-called parity 
price, as well as it should clearly indicate 
to the farmers of the country that the 
Congress of the United States is in- 
terested in doing for them that which 
every other group has been doing all 
along, that is securing full consideration 
of the cost of labor in connection with 
their various lines of business, 

The matter above referred to follows: 

Way THERE'S A Foon SHORTAGE 
(By Austen Lake) 

Let's be candid. The average Boston city 
dweller knows little about the New England 
farmer. We have regarded him as a pictur- 
esque person, seen at little distances during 
prewar motor vacations, a man in toil-stained 
dungarees who follows his plow or drives his 
kine or moves methodically among his hay- 
cocks. 

Perhaps, with urban wistfulness, we have 
envied his wide-flung freedom, his sylvan set- 
ting and the independence of being his own 
master. We city folk may even yearn to own 
a patch of country earth and sky in what we 
think of as the remote solitudes where one 
can keep some brindle cows, a yard -full of 
settin’ and eatin’ hens, a dirt garden and 
maybe a brood sow with a suckling litter. 

But that isn't farming. Not in this anno 
domini of war. Step up, Mr. Ed Saunders of 
Exeter, N. H., and tell the nice people what 
farming really is. Your unsolicited definition 
has just come in the mail. 


“FARM PROBLEM 


“Sm: My wife and I have been reading, 
when we have time to read, about what 
Washington’s lawyers call the farm problem. 
The problem seems to be how to keep the 
farmer down on the farm. The lawyers seem 
to think they can do it by (1) kidding him, 
(2) passing laws, and (3) subsidy. The 
farmer doesn't want indifference or theory. 
He wants a fair, livable price for his produce 
that will at least let him break even at the 
end of a hard year—not a deficit. 

“I think you could call me a representa- 
tive, practical New England farmer. I've 
always lived on the land, except for my 
schooling period, and so did my father be- 
fore me, and his father. Most of our neigh- 
boring farm families date back many gener- 
ations on New Hampshire land. There 
aren't many floaters. We live on our soil 
and we'll be buried in it. 

“I own a little short of 450 acres, of which 
125 is woodland and pasturage and the r-3t 
under cultivation—feed grain, silo corn, table 
vegetables, chickens, a few hogs; and until 
recently 43 cows. We got along comfortably, 
hard work of course, but we had no quarrels 
with life. We put our two boys through 
college and a daughter through normal 
school. We kept up our farm machinery, 
had a Ford car and a couple of trucks, and 
hired from two to three hands. 

MODERATELY PROSPEROUS 

“I guess you'd have said we were moder- 
ately prosperous. Our credit was good and 
we didn’t owe the banks. But I’m telling 
you now that we're mighty near the break- 
ing point in strength and patience and we 
don’t give up easily. 

“First off, last October, my two hired men 
left to take jobs in the Pacific Mills at 
Lawrence. One tells me he gets $85 a week 
and the other slightly less. They are good, 
industrious men, and I hated to lose them. 
But when they came to me I said, ‘Hell, boys, 
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I don’t blame you,’ and I didn't. I couldn't 
pay that kind of money. 

“Then my oldest boy, Dick, was called by 
the draft and the other, Tom, joined the Navy. 
As a patriotic American I didn't discourage 
them. They were good, red-blooded lads 
and while, as every parent does, we felt bad, 
particularly as both lads were right where 
they would have been pretty useful, we gave 
them our blessings. 

I'm past 50 myself and I haven't got the 
muscle I used to have. I have a 60-year-old 
man helping out but he can't do much heavy 
work. My wife, God bless her, does what she 
can with the small chores and milking, but 
it’s telling on her. My daughter is married, 
has a small child and lives in Belmont. So 
this spring we'll plant 100 less acres than last 
year and milk about half as many cows and 
butcher off all the pigs. 

“What I'm trying to say is that what is 
happening to us and to my farm is what is 
happening to hundreds of thousands of other 
New England farmers. That's why the city 
people are going to grow shorter and shorter 
on food and you might as well know why. 


SOLD 14 COWS 


I've sold 14 good, high-test milk cows 
because I can’t raise the crops to feed them, 
can’t milk them, and can’t take care of them. 
I’m ashamed of the condition inside my cow 
barns. The fences need mending and the 
drainage needs fixing and from the fine, clean 
property it was, it's going rapidly to pot. 

“Still, somehow, we'll limp along even if 
we're reduced to raising only enough stuff 
to feed: ourselves and keep even with the 
taxes. But you can see that we're not able 
to contribute much to the war-food program 
and, if you multiply that by thousands, you 
have what Washington calls the ‘farm prob- 
lem.’ Food needs are greater than ever but 
we're going to raise lots less and the people 
are going to be rationed lots more. 

“Now Washington is fixing up a flock of 
farm regulations, some big, some little. But 
one thing that is the farmer's hereditary 
right is to handle and dispose of his prop- 
erty as he sees fit. He'll fight anybody over 
that. We're a pretty uppity lot when it comes 
to outside interference and yet we'll stack 
our brand of patriotism against any group 
in the land. 

GET OUT THE GUN 


“But when Washington’s lawyers threaten 
to tell me that I can't slaughter my own 
cattle on my own farm and have to sell 
through certain markets, I’m ready to get 
out my old duck gun and give any agent 
or inspector a 12-gage charge where he sits 
down. Nobody is going to tell me where, 
or when, or how I'm going to kill my hogs 
or calves, or to whom I’m going to sell my 
surplus cows, or at what price. Nor is any- 
body going to ration me on my own meat. 

“We farmers haven't got what you'd call 
a union in the sense of a militant organiza- 
tion like that of the industrial workers. 
We don’t call any strikes for higher prices 
or overtime wages. We average between 72 
and 84 hours a week, don't ‘dog’ on the job, 
or declare unofficial holidays. There's not 
a striker or ‘absentee’ among us. We don't 
need any swing bands or artificial pep talks 
to inspire us to greater production. And 
we wind up broke anyway. 

“Just give us a fighting chance and only 
a middling break from price control, a chance 
to replace our worn-farm machinery, a guar- 
anty of hired help and honest market out- 
lets, and we'll give the Nation back 200 
percent in effort. But whatever Washington 
does it had better do it quick. Because you 
can't milk cows that are butchered or har- 
vest acres that lie fallow or raise pullets 
from nonexistent eggs. Tou can't eat theory 


and you can’t mow political opinion. That’s 
all, I guess, 
"Ep. J. SAUNDERS, 
“Exeter, N. H.” 
The editor of this column has no com- 
ment. Ed. Saunders’ case is plain. 


Keep Your Shirt On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, keep 
your shirt on is an old and a familiar ex- 
pression. It may mean go slow and it 
may mean watch your step or someone 
will trim you so you will have nothing but 
a shirt left. Expressing the first mean- 
ing is the March 13 editorial from the 
News-Palladium, of Benton Harbor, 
Mich. It contains much good advice so 
here it is: 


Official Washington recently broke out in 
arash of post-war planning, with Vice Presi- 
dent WaALLAcE conspicuous as a mason build- 
ing castles in the air. President Roosevelt 
also chose this week to unveil his version 
of the post-war period, envisioniug a Utopia 
in which government and business will go 
hand-in-hand down the lane of mutual 
good will and there will be security for all, 
from the cradle to the grave. 

We hope this all comes true. Of social 
and economic changes there will, of course, 
be many. Neither society nor economics is 
static, and it is necessary to batten down 
the hatches of the ship of state and make 
everything secure against the day when the 
tempest of war suddenly turns into the 
typhoon of peace readjustments. But it’s 
one thing to prepare for the future, and 
quite another to become to engrossed in the 
future that the present is overlooked. That 
certainly must not happen. Unless all signs 
fail, or the true condition of the enemy is 
being withheld from public knowledge, the 
war is far from won, It, therefore, behooves 
America and the rest of the United Nations 
to concentrate on the job in hand, namely 
cleaning up the Germans and the Japs. 

Perhaps the resurgence of Nazi power in 
Russia, while not yet proving that Hitler 
can fight anything more than a delaying 
action, will have a sobering influence on 
wishful thinkers, from Washington down to 
Main Street. We hope so. The business of 
winning the war before settling the post- 
war problems should have 1A priority. 

Frankly, getting back to Mr. WALLACE, we 
are puzzled and a little apprehensive over 
his vagaries. Why did he set up the straw- 
man bogey of American-Russian relations? 
Why did he exhume the scarecrow of Rus- 
sian intrigue for world revolution and hint 
of a possible double-cross of Russia by the 
United States? 

We don't know the answers. 

Since everybody's putting in their nickel's 
worth on the world-to-be after the war ends, 
we'll do just what we started out not to do 
when this was written: We humbly suggest 
that we lick the enemy, render him forever 
impotent, and at the peace table keep enough 
nationalistic spirit to safeguard our country 
and our way of life. International cooper- 
ation, yes; but we didn't turn Europe into a 
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land of paupers and we aren’t under any 
obligation to channel into Europe, Asia, and 
Africa our wealth, our resources, and our 
food in the name of charity. 


The soundness of the above advice was 
demonstrated this past week when cir- 
cumstances and the utterances of An- 
thony Eden forced upon official Wash- 
ington the realization, if official Wash- 
ington can be brought to that state, that 
when this war is over the United States, 
having done its share to win it, will be 
brought face to face with the fact that 
neither Great Britain nor Russia intends 
to let anything stand in the way of the 
preservation of their respective empires. 

It is long past time when we should 
remember that the preservation of our 
national existence rests upon us; that it 
is our first duty that only from a sound 
foundation here at home can we hope to 
help anyone elsewhere. 


Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce is on 
record for early completion of the irriga- 
tion features of Central Valley. A let- 
ter to me dated San Francisco, March 12, 
1943, reads as follows; 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 12, 1943. 
Hon. THomas ROLPH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROLPH: To make avail- 
able thousands of additional acres in the 
San Joaquin Valley for the production of 
food, fiber, and guayule rubber, essential to 
the Nation’s war program, the board of direc- 
tors of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce have placed the chamber on record 
as favoring early completion of the irriga- 
tion features of the Central Valley project 
to the extent consistent with the Nation's 
war program. 


This action was taken on the recommenda- 


tion of the agricultural committee of the 
chamber. 
Your support of this important project is 
earnestly solicited. 
Sincerely, 
Ernest IN GOLD, President. 


Lt. Jack Mathis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay humble tribute to a 22-year-old 


A 
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youth from my home town of San An- 
gelo, Tex. The story of the death of 
that young man, which occurred on last 
Thursday, is a story of heroism and sac- 
rifice unsurpassed by anything that has 
come out of this war. 

Lieutenant Mathis was on board the 
Duchess, a Flying Fortress, that led a 
force of American bombers on one of 
the heaviest and most successful Ameri- 
can raids of the war in Europe. It was 
Jack’s fourteenth flight across the Chan- 
nel, The raid was a daring one and 
the target was the Vegesack submarine 
yards near Bremen. Mathis was the 
bombardier and his post of duty was in 
the vulnerable transparent nose of the 
plane. A burst of shellfire tore into the 
nose of the Duchess and filled Jack's side, 
chest, and back with shrapnel fragments 
and almost tore his right arm from his 
body. The impact threw him 9 feet from 
his bomb sight. 

While thus mortally wounded, Lieu- 
tenant Mathis nevertheless pulled him- 
self back to his position, spotted his tar- 
get with deadly precision and released 
the cargo of bombs. Lt. Paul M. Thomas, 
bombardier in an accompanying plane 
watched those bombs drop and said they 
“split the target.” 

With his mission finished, that dying 
boy from Texas, who was accustomed to 
say “Bombs away” at that point, was 
able only to say “Bombs” and his voice 
faltered and he crumpled over dead. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, Jack Mathis is dead. 
But the memory of that young American 
will continue to live. That heroic deed 
and unexcelled devotion to duty will 
stand as a pattern for posterity. 

By the supreme sacrifice of that Texas 
boy, may we be inspired to greater unity, 
and may we become ever more conscious 
of how little we at home are doing even 
when we are doing our most. 

Mr. Speaker, it is such a pattern of de- 
votion and sacrifice, determination to 
accomplish the mission, even in death, 
such as is exemplified by the heroism of 
Jack Mathis, that will win this war. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include two news articles relating to Lt. 
Jack Mathis: 


[From the New York Times] 


BOMBARDIER WHo Diep at His Work IN Ram on 
GERMANY IDENTIFIED as Boy From TEXAS 
Lonpon, March 20.—The 20-year-old bom- 

bardier who completed his assignment, 

though mortally wounded, in Thursday's 

Flying Fortress raid on Vegesack, Germany, 

was Lt. Jack Mathis, of San Angelo, Tex., 

the United States Eighth Air Force revealed 
tonight. 

Lieutenant Mathis, a typical country boy, 
died as his bombs sped to the target. He 
could utter only the first word of the tra- 
ditional “Bombs away!“ —the signal for the 
big bombers to head homeward. 

He was a member of the crew of a fortress 
called the Duchess. Capt. Harold Stouse, of 
Spokane, Wash., the pilot, said that just as 
the fortress got into position to bomb the 
heavily defended U-boat installations a burst 
of flak just below the nose tore through the 
fuselage and fragments hit the bombardier in 
the back, side, and chest. 

With his right arm useless, Lieutenant 
Mathis managed to complete the final 
touches as he crouched over his Norden 


bombsight. Not until he was sure did he let 
his bombs go—with the left hand. 

Second Lt. Paul M. Thomas, bombardier in 
an accompanying plane, Eight Ball, said that 
he saw the Duchess’ deadly load fall and 
split the target. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
March 21, 1943] 


EYEWITNESS TELLS How Hero BOMBARDIER 
Drep For LIBERTY 


(By Walter Cronkite) 


A FLYING Forrress BASE, SOMEWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, March 20.—The lads in his squad- 
ron, even the chum who saw him die, still 
can’t speak of Jack Mathis in the past tense, 

They regard him as the epitome of the day- 
to-day heroism that goes on in the American 
bombing raids over Germany—and to them, 
he's still there, struggling to perform suc- 
cessfully his job and getting away a bomb 
load for a square hit as the last act of his 
life. 

FAMILY INFORMED 


Jack Mathis, only 22, a first lieutenant, was 
bombardier in a plane of the force that 
bombed Vegesack, Germany, Thursday night. 
His name was withheld until his family in 
San Angelo, Tex., was informed of his heroic 
death. 

Today the story of that death was told by 
the only man who saw it, his chum, First 
Lt. Jesse H. Elliott, of Tallahassee, Fla., navi- 
gator on their plane, the Duchess, who 
shared with Mathis the tiny exposed cubicle 
where the bombardier and navigator must 
carry out their duties. 


RECOUNTS MISSION 


“Jack Mathis and I flew 14 missions over 
enemy territory sharing the nose cubicle of 
our Fortress,” Elliott said. 

Jack's brother, Mark—he's also a bombar- 
dier—had just come over to visit him. They 
stood out by the plane talking. Mark called 
up to us as Jack was climbing in, ‘See you 
boys later,’ and Jack yelled back, ‘Sweat us 
out on this one boy.’ 

“We had a pretty routine trip to the tar- 
get until we ran into enemy fighters. Jack 
was really beating it out there, pouring on 
the coal. He ran out of ammunition at least 
twice. 

FLAK WAS HEAVY 


“We were just turning into our bomb run 
and then flak started coming. Jack was 
quiet and easygoing and flak didn’t bother 
him, although it was raining on the nose like 
hail on a tin roof and knocking the plane all 
around. He wasn't saying a word—just stick- 
ing there above his bomb sight. 

“We were just seconds short of the bomb 
release point when a whole barrage of flak 
hit right in the middle of our squadron, 
which we were leading. One shell burst out 
to the right and a little below the nose, and 
a hunk came tearing up through the ship. 
It shattered the glass on the right side of the 
nose. I saw Jack fali back. 

“I didn’t have any idea he was injured. 
Without any help from me he pulled himself 
back to his bomb sight, where his seat had 
been knocked out, and he sort of knelt 
over it. 

BOMBED NAZIS 


“I looked at my watch to start timing the 
fall of the bombs, and I heard Jack callaver 
the intercommunication phone, ‘Bombs—.’ 
He usually called it out sort of sing-song. He 
never finished the phrase. The words just 
sort of trickled off. * * I looked up 
and saw Jack reaching over to grab the 
bomb bay door handle to close the bomb 
doors, and just as he pushed the handle he 
slumped over backward. 
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“When we finally got him in, the doctor 
said he must have died instantly—but we 
know he lived long enough to get those 
bombs away on Germany.” 


H. R. 1408 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker and Members of the House, I 
want the Recorp to show that, if given 
the opportunity, I would have voted “no” 
on the passage of the Pace bill, H. R. 
1408, a bill amending the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act so as to nelude the cost 
of all farm labor in determining the 
parity price of agricultural commodities, 

Last Friday I sat for 5 hours listening 
to the debate on this bill—a debate which 
at times was exceedingly dull. I do not 
pose as an expert on agricultural legis- 
lation, but for the past 4% years I have 
heard Representatives of the farm States 
say on numerous occasions that if they 
could but bring the price of farm com- 
modities up to parity the farmer would 
be perfectly satisfied. In fact, I have 
heard the farm bloc plead for 75 percent 
or 85 percent of parity at different times. 
Now it seems, when most of the basic 
farm crops are selling at above parity, an 
effort is being made to change the parity 
formula. 

On the surface it would appear reason- 
able to contend that the cost of farm 
labor should be a factor in determining 
parity prices. However, I am assured. 
that labor costs are considered under 
the present method of determining par- 
ity, labor being but one of more than 200 
factors taken into consideration. If this 
were not so, it is quite apparent that 
those who first formulated the doctrine 
of parity would have insisted that the 
cost of labor be considered. 

Last Friday we saw an example of 
the farm bloc being on the job, while 
other Members were absent from the 
Chamber. Late in the afternoon the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture asked unanimous consent 
that all debate on the bill end in 20 
minutes—this despite the fact that more 
than 30 Members of the House were 
seeking recognition to speak for or 
against the proposal. Unanimous con- 
sent was denied, but the chairman then 
moved that all debate end in 20 minutes, 
and this motion was adopted with a bare 
quorum of the House present. 

The statement of the proponents of 
this bill that its only purpose was to 
increase the price of farm commodities 
should be sufficient to warn any of us 
thai it is an inflationary measure. Iam 
hopeful that the Senate will defeat this 
legislation, but, if it should be enacted 
into law, I hope that the President in 
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his effort to prevent inflation will veto it. 
If vetoed, we are bound to have a roll 
call on the question of overriding Presi- 
dential veto. 


South Portland Shipbuilding Corporation 


REMARKS 


O 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 


Monday, March 22, 1943 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, so much has 
been said on the floor of this House and 
elsewhere by way of criticism of the 
South Portland Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion that I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that in the 
60 days ending March 20 it completed 14 
ships. This means a ship practically 
every 4 days and is a record to compare 
favorably with any yard in the country 
having comparable facilities. The stipu- 
lated quota of 36,000 tons of steel to be 
fabricated has also been exceeded ma- 
terially. Under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude a news release of the Maritime 
Commission. 

This yard got under way under condi- 
tions of exceptional difficulty and I want 
the House to share my satisfaction at its 
recent accomplishment which I believe 
promises well for the future. 

The news release follows: 


Production requirements for the 60-day 
period starting January 20, for the South 
Portland Shipbuilding Corporation, as set by 
the Maritime Commission, have been met 
and the contract with that yard will be con- 
tinued the Maritime Commission announced 
today. 

With the delivery by the Maine yard sched- 
uled for this afternoon of the Hannibal Ham- 
lin, the quota of 12 ships to be delivered 
within the trial period has been exceeded by 
2, the stipulated quota of 36,000 tons of steel 
to be fabricated also has been exceeded mate- 
rially. 

This performance, the Commission states, 
is adequate evidence of the yard’s ability to 
carry out its contract. Both labor and man- 
agement have cooperated in expediting pro- 
duction. 

Following investigation by the Maritime 
Commission, the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee and the Truman com- 
mittee of the Senate, new management was 
installed at the yard on January 4. Shortly 
thereafter the Commission announced it 
would be in the interest of the war effort and 
would avoid any interruption in essential 
ship production if the yard were permitted 
to continue operation for 60 days subject 
to a stipulated production minimum. 

The present yard, with 13 ways, is the result 
of consolidation of the adjoining yards of the 
Todd-Bath Iron Shipbuilding Corporation 
and the South Portland Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration. The former corporation originally 
constructed 30 Liberty-type ships for the 
British Government. At the conclusion of 
that contract, keels were immediately laid for 
the construction of Liberty ships for the 
United States Maritime Commission. 

The recent operations at the shipyard, 
the Commission said, showed indications of 
a decided decrease in the number of man- 
hours required per ship and in costs and 


construction time. For the first time since 
the inception of the ship-construction pro- 
gram the South Portland yard is now av- 
eraging less than 105 days from keel laying 
to completion for the construction of a Lib- 
erty ship. In one instanc- the yard deliv- 
ered a new ship into service in 95 days and it 
is expected this performance will be improved 
upon during coming months. 

Latest reports definitely indicate to the 
Commission that the personnel in the com- 
bined yards are fully appreciative of the 
vital importance of the work they are doing 
so that production will be continuously in- 
creased. 


— — — 


The Tax Bill 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in accord with the remarks just made 
by the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

I do hope that when the bill is brought 
up next week the debate can be con- 
ducted on a high plane. I think it is 
only fair to say that the committee has 
been working for 2 months on this very, 
very difficult measure. 

I fear the chairman of the committee, 
the able gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. DoucHton], misunderstood the 
remarks of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ALLEN]. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois simply referred to an open rule, as 
I understood. Of course, the gentleman 
himself has very consistently opposed 
closed rules, as I have, but I want to say 
to the Members on the minority side 
there is the greatest harmony existing 
between the gentleman from North 
Carolina and myself. We are both work- 
ing for what we feel will be the best 
interests of the country. 


Is there 


Shackles Are Forged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE w. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following splendid 
editorial from the March 15, 1943, issue 
of the Indiana Farmers Guide, of Hunt- 
ington, Ind.: 
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SHACKLES ARE FORGED 

Recently, in their searth for a scapegoat 
on which to place the blame for our present 
inability to win military victories and our 
economic chaos at home members of the New 
Deal autocracy have been recalling for the 
nth time that some Republican and Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress were, before Pearl 
Harbor, isolationists. 

These isolationists, they weuld now have 
us believe, prevented our great President 
from preparing the country for war and are 
wholly responsible for the lack of suficient 
food in this country to meet civilian needs. 

Let's get the record straight. 

The Guide never advocated isolation. It 
never opposed preparedness. On the contrary, 
when the New Deal crackpots were killing the 
little pigs and limiting the amount of corn 
and wheat that the farmer might raise, the 
Guide was pointing out the folly of destroying 
the food that the Almighty was giving us for 
our future. 

Its sympathy at that time was with those 
mothers who had the solemn promises of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt that their sons would 
never be required to fight. on foreign soil. It 
was with the taxpayers who had Roosevelt's 
solemn promise of a balanced National Bud- 
get and a reduction in the excessive costs of 
government. It believed then and it believes 
now that the best interests of the people of 
the United States then lay in keeping out of 
the quarrels of Europe, as Washington had 
admonished. 

Pearl Harbor settled the issue of isolation 
for all time. It plunged the isolationists 
and the interventionists alike into an un- 
wanted war. It unveiled the demagoguery of 
the isolationists and the interventionists 
alike and it afforded to Roosevelt the only 
defense he has for planning an African ex- 
pedition after solemnly assuring the Nation 
that he never would send our soldiers to 
fight on foreign soil. 

Did Mr. Roosevelt foresee Pearl Harbor 
when the New Deal was attempting to purge 
the Congress of isolationists in both parties? 
If so, why was he, Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, asleep when bombs 
rained down on the naval base? 

Did Mr. Roosevelt foresee a shortage of 
food in the United States such as is now 
offered as the excuse for drastic rationing? 
If so, why did his Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration pay the farmers to raise less 
food? 

Did Mr. Roosevelt foresee the stupendous 
national expenditures of the present year? 
If so, why was the Work Projects Administra- 
tion allowed to spend millions in no more 
valuable public work than raking the leaves 
off highway berms? 

Unfortunately for its future, the New Deal 
will never be able to convince the people of 
the United States that those conscientious 
Congressmen who truly represented their 
constituents in their opposition to entrance 
in the war are responsible for the unholy 
mess into which New Deal crackpots have 
led this country. As was evidenced by the 
last election, the sound thinkers of this 
country have been awakened to the eternal 
truth that no man, New Dealer or other- 
wise, has fo ind a way to set aside the law 
of supply and demand, nor to mitigate the 
innate cussedness of would-be dictators, 
abroad or at home. : 

On January 3, 1936, Mr. Roosevelt said to 
Congress: 

“We have built up new instruments of 
public power. In the hands of a people's 
government, this power is wholesome and 
proper. But in the hands of political pup- 
pets of an economic autocracy such power 
would provide shackles for the liberties of the 
peonle.” 

No amount of howling about isolationists 
today is going to destroy the people’s knowl- 
edge that “shackles for the liberties of the 
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people” have been provided since the new 
instruments of public power have been cre- 
ated, fostered, and developed by the “hands 
of political puppets of an economic autoc- 


These shackles are the Presidential edicts 
which have supplanted the constitutional 
laws of the land. They are the edicts that 
“political puppets” are now attempting to use, 
under the guise of winning the war, to throt- 
tle free speech and the free press, to abridge 
the right of the people to assemble and peti- 
tion their Government for redress, to pre- 
vent the farmer from the enjoyment of the 
fruits of his field, to confiscate or destroy the 
businesses of those who will not yield to 
bureaucratic domination. 

And successful as have been the new deal- 
ers in their chicanery and outright deceit, we 
do not believe that the American people can 
be forced to hold out their hands for the 
application of these shackles under the smoke 
screen of internationalism. 


Memorial of the State of New Hamp- 
shire on Ruml or Other Similar Pay-as- 
You-Go Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW — 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a joint resolution ap- 
proved by the State Legislature of New 
Hampshire on March 16, 1943. This 
resolution is relative to a Federal pay- 
as-you-go plan of taxation: 


Whereas the burden of taxation placed 
upon the people of this country is very 
heavy under the present Federal statutes; 
ani 

Whereas some plan should be adopted to 
distribute this tax in an equitable manner: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives in general court convened, That 
the Congress of the United States be, and 
hereby is, urged to proceed at once to enact 
the so-called Ruml or other similar pay-as- 
you-go plan for paying taxes on present in- 
come; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted by the secretary of state to the 
New Hampshire Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress anc to the President of the 
United States Senate and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in Washington, 


Jackson Hole National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 
Mr, BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include a wire from J. R. Riggan, 
chairman of the Board of County Com- 


missioners of Teton County, Wyo., rela- 
tive to the creation of the Jackson Hole 
National Monument by Presidential 
proclamation. 

On March 19, I discussed this matter 
on the floor of the House, advising that 
the President, by proclamation, had cre- 
ated the Jackson Hole National Monu- 
ment, and, in effect, had enlarged the 
Grand Teton National Park by approxi- 
mately three times its original size. 

I have received a large number of pro- 
tests and the following wire from the 
Teton County commissioner is indicative 
of the attitude of the people of Wyoming 
on this important matter: 


Jackson, Wyo., March 20, 1943. 
Congressman FRANK BARRETT, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At a meeting of representative citizens of 
Jackson Hole called by the county commis- 
sioners today, expressions were unanimous 
that the dictatorial and un-American action 
of the Federal Government in creating Jack- 
son Hole National Monument contrary to the 
expressed wishes of the people, the United 
States Senate, the Congress ahd the Gover- 
nor of the State of Wyoming will result in 
the destruction of our county and bring un- 
told miseries to the people involved. 

We fully appreciate the action taken by our 
Governor and our congressional delegation 
in the efforts to correct this gross injustice. 

The people of Jackson Hole look to you and 
all our Representatives to use all means in 
your power to have this vicious proclama- 
tion set aside and to restore to its rightful 
status these lands belonging to the State 
of Wyoming and our citizens. 

This act is particularly vicious in view of 
the fact that our young men are fighting to 
preserve those principles of democracy our 
Government has now renounced by this se- 
cret un-American stab in the back. 

How can the Federal Government recon- 
cile taking away the homes of men who are 
now fighting to preserve their homeland? We 
can now more deeply sympathize with people 
of foreign nations whose homes have been 
taken away like ours. We are solidly behind 
you with any honorable means at our com- 
mand to the end that this proclamation be 
abrogated. 

J. R. RIccAn, 
Chairman of the Board of County 
Commissioners for the People of 
Teton County, Wyo. 


Weekly Report to the People of My 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1943 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address made by me over station 
WNEF, Binghamton, N. L., on March 20, 
1943: 

Men, women, and young people of Bing- 
hamton, Johnson City, Endicott, and the 
Thirty-fourth Congressional District, spring 
comes to Washington several weeks before 
it arrives in the Triple Cities; perhaps it is 
a good thing this year because it has re- 
minded me to get ready my thousands of 
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agricultural bulletins and helpful pamphlets 
on gardening so I can send them to you on 
time. 


All of us are in this food-production pro- 
gram because we all have to be. It wasn't 
our fault that short-sighted, incompetent 
Government planners made the farmer plow 
under his surplus crops during 7 years 
of plenty. It wasn’t our fault that there 
didn’t appear a Joseph to store up our ware- 
houses and elevators with golden harvests as 
Joseph of Bible fame did in Egypt. If some- 
one in authority had looked ahead to see 
the 7 lean years which will certainly follow 
now, we would not be in the deplorable situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves. 

So we have a big job todo. We must raise 
our own food this summer. Remember that 
on top of all our own people at home, we have 
to feed our men in service and millions of 
starving peoples throughout the world. Yes, 
we have a big job to do to produce food. We 
ean do it if every plot of ground in America 
is made productive. 

Most of you have heard me talk about the 
Victory Garden Handbook during the past few 
weeks. This is a most helpful volume if you 
are planning a victory garden. I have had 
several school superintendents write me to 
order a number of these for their faculty and 
schools. This week I am supplying every 
teacher in Binghamton with the handbook. 
I will gladly fill all individual orders for Vic- 
tory Garden books as long as my supply lasts. 

You victory gardeners really have need for 
this valuable information. As I said last week, 
the Victory Garden Book contains scientific 
direction by the greatest agricultural experts 
in the world, They are not the dreamers and 
crackpots who are responsible for the disas- 
trous policy of waste and destruction. The 
authors of these pamphlets really know what 
farming is all about. I know you will find 
a lot of help from this source, and if you 
will write me, I'll be pleased to send you one. 
I want to urge you young folks, the boys and 
girls especially, to get out doors this year and 
plant as big a victory garden as you can. 
Remember the best way for us to lick Hitler 
and the Japs is to produce all the food we 
can. We must keep our own people in shape 
if we are going to win. 

Scarcely a day goes by that we do not read 
of extensive plans being made for a post-war 
world. These proposals are many and varied. 
They embrace every idea under the sun. 
Some are far-re and carry with them 
commitments which will bind the American 
Nation to some pretty rigid measurements, 

Frankly, I have been so busily engaged in 
trying to help folks back home find their 
missing soldier and sailor boys, or negotiat- 
ing with the War Department to find out 
why wives and mothers haven't received 
their allotments from husbands and sons in 
the service, I just haven't had any time to 
formulate a post-war plan of my own. And 
since every Tom, Dick, and Harry has brought 
forth his plans and submitted them to the 
public about a post-war society of nations, 
I guess I have the right to also, don’t you 
think? 

A few years ago, you will recall, a lot of 
us got some big laughs out of the book en- 
titled “The Specialist.” The hero of this 
story spent the whole course of the book in 
specializing. He was a specialist. In like 
manner, we have to listen to a lot of present- 
day specialists solve the post-war period. 
One cannot listen to them without getting 
some ideas. So I am studying the situation 
and in due time the mountain will labor and 
bring forth—oh, well, my attempt at spe- 
cializing will doubtless be as effective as 
some other talent I have read about. 

But whatever form my post-war plan hap- 
pens to take, it will surely contain one prem- 
ise. The United States will take her right- 
ful place in the family of nations. The 
United States will sit at the head of the 
table, She wil) not take a back seat for any 
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other nation in the world. She will not be 
shoved aside by any one nation or group of 
nations, 

Our country is contributing too much in 
men, machines, and material to this great 
war to be thrust aside at the peace session 
after victory has been won. We are grate- 
ful to our allies for the way they are hold- 
ing our enemies at bay on every battlefield. 
We recognize that were it not for the Rus- 
sians and their magnificent fight, we would 
even now be feeling the brunt of the strug- 
gle. But it is safe to say, at least from 
the admissions of all the United Nations in 
their insistence that we continue lend- 
lease arrangements, that neither Britain nor 
Russia nor China could have continued the 
war without American aid. On the strength 
of this argument from testimonial state- 
ments by our allied officials, I cast my vote 
in favor of continuing lend-lease for an- 
other year. I was glad to do this, for I firmly 
believe this action will lead to complete 
victory. 

But let me make this point very clear: 
Americans have as much right to look for- 
ward to a just peace as anybody else. After 
the count is taken of blood, sweat, and sac- 
rifice, you will find that America has been 
carrying a big share. Therefore, the Ameri- 
can people have the right to expect fair and 
equitable consideration around the victori- 
ous peace table. 

So much for this. The subject I want to 
emphasize tonight is our post-war attitude 
toward our returning victorious Army and 
Navy. What plans are we going to make for 
them? What plan has been formulated thus 
far? None. We have all dealt in a lot with 
high-sounding platitudinous statements and 
proposals for America’s part in post-war 
affairs. What about America's part in re- 
habilitating her own fighting men? What 
is Washington going to do for the boys who 
live to come back home to take their places 
once more in the normal, peaceful life which 
Americans hold so dear? These are the 
questions I am raising tonight and they 
must be answered before the problems of a 
post-war world can be solved. 

No doubt I will be chastised by some for 
saying that the welcome of our own boys 
should come ahead of considerations abroad 
after the war is over. I don’t care anything 
about that. Ever since I've been in Con- 
gress, I have looked upon my biggest job 
there as watching out for our soldiers’ wel- 
fare. Im not going back on them at this 
late date. I'm not going back on them after 
they’ve won the victory either. No, you folks 
at home can count on my sticking with your 
boys, and with them when they come back 
to you, those that God Almighty allows to 
come back. 

You can count on my continued interest 
in your sons and husbands and sweethearts 
when they come back to you imbued with the 
long-felt desire to settle down, build their 
own homes, raise their own families, and 
make their respectable rightful livings in the 
American communities they've fought so hard 
to maintain. You can count on me to fight 
for their interests; when they come back to 
find their jobs filled by somebody else, their 
money gone, their futures a big question 
mark. Are we to repeat mistakes made after 
the first World War when the boys we sent 
away with flags waving and drums beating 
came home to find only a very few who cared 
about them? It is a matter of record that 
the veterans of the World War No. 1 walked 
the streets in vain to find employment which 
didn't exist. 

I say to you that we cannot allow anything 
like that to ever happen again. I maintain 
that this country owes it to the boys at the 
front to guarantee them jobs and decent 
treatment when they get out of service. I 
pledge to all my friends at home that I will 
dedicate my entire energy to this end. The 


men in our armed forces must be given a 
square deal after the war is over. 

During the last Congress you will recall 
that, as your Representative, I was the first 
to call upon Congress to double the base pay 
of our Army, Navy, and Marine Corps from 
$21 to $42 a month. With great satisfaction 
I saw this goal reached. I was grateful for 
the chance to vote to raise that base pay to 
$50 a month. During this session of Con- 
gress I am working on another tough nut, 
trying to get enough votes in the House to 
pass the Hall free-furlough transportation 
bill. This will give every man fighting for 
Uncle Sam the privilege of free rides during 
furlough from any point in the United 
States when a furlough is granted him by his 
commanding officer. Your son, your hus- 
band, your loved ones in the service deserve 
such a concession by your Government. 
There is nothing too good for the members 
of our armed forces, They should certainly 
be allowed to reach their homes when given 
furloughs. The Hall free-furlough bill will 
give them this opportunity. 

After the war, what then, for those brave 
boys who have given up everything to give 
us victory? Let the post-war planners give 
attention to this most important of all post- 
war issues. Are you going to face stark 
realities like the country witnessed after 
1918 when our armies were mustered out and 
unemployment was rife for several years 
thereafter? Heaven forbid that we ever al- 
low a parallel in America to the German 
situation after World War No. 1. It is said 
that soldiers returned to Berlin, Munich, and 
all the other centers of population in Ger- 
many, and became gangsters and outlaws be- 
cause nothing was done to stimulate peace- 
time pursuits and employment. 

Such things must not happen in America 
and I am sure they will not happen in Amer- 
ica if we formulate a definite plan for action 
on the home front at the same time we are 
emphasizing the necessity for world-wide 
programs. Guarantee the returning soldier, 
sailor and marine a place in the sun and 
you will solve the problem. This problem 
will have to be solved because upon its solu- 
tion hangs the fate of the Nation. 

The American Legion was responsible for 
our positive remedy of internal postwar con- 
ditions after the last war. Today, I believe 
the Legion and all the other service groups 
are in like position, They are capable of 
anticipating the needs of the future ex- 
service man and I hope they will lend their 
valued support to outlining and recommend- 
ing the steps which must be taken. At this 
time, I wish to salute our great National 
Legion organization, along with the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, the Marine Corps and all their auxil- 
iaries. I appeal to them, particularly to the 
local chapters and groups of these bodies for 
moral support, suggestions and helpful ad- 
vice in my efforts to better the lot of our 
present day fighting men. 

The boys fighting the battles for freedom 
today are in great need of the indispensable 
backing of the service organizations of the 
last war. I am sure the latter are aware 
of this fact because they are doing every- 
thing they can for the men at the front. 
They have already contributed largely to 
the comforts and well-being of our fighting 
men. 

After the war, in order to avoid great eco- 
nomic dislocation, hardships to our service- 
men and their loved ones, strife and unrest 
within our entire population, I propose the 
following steps be taken: 

1. Make sure every man and woman mus- 
tered out of the armed services either be 
placed in a job with a living wage or that he 
or she is to pursue a gainful occupation. 

2. Provide every serviceman with cash pay- 
ments. from his national service life insur- 
ance policy in sufficient amount for him to 
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start out in peacetime pursults with a clean 
slate. 

3. Exercise the same preference procedure 
which was accorded servicemen in the last 
war in regard to reemployment and guaran- 
tee his replacement in his former job or one 
similar to it. 

4. Make it possible and attractive for 
servicemen to operate independent family- 
size farms and afford them with opportunity 
to own these farms. 

5. Foster and encourage the serviceman’s 
return after the war to the normal family 
life which is even now being dislocated and 
abandoned due to inevitable wartime condi- 
tions. 

In the next few broadcasts I will elaborate 
upon these points and develop several articles 
of legislation which I wish to see passed in 
time to benefit the millions of boys who will 
be coming back from the greatest victory 
the world has ever seen. 


Equal Rights for Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, the 
annual agitation for congressional con- 
sideration of the so-called equal-rights 
amendment to the Constitution is now 
at its height. The National Woman’s 
Party, the chief advocate of this amend- 
ment, has, during the last 20 years, pre- 
sented every possible advantage which 
might accrue to women if this amend- 
ment were made a part of the Consti- 
tution. Most other women’s organiza- 
tions of national scope have, during this 
period, tentatively opposed the amend- 
ment. However, to my knowledge, there 
has never been any concerted, extensive, 
Nation-wide opposition propaganda in 
any way comparable to the affirmative 
propaganda sponsored by the National 
Woman's Party. 

As a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
to which constitutional amendments are 
referred, my position in reference to this 
proposal is well known to the National 
Woman's Party, as well as to others who 
have concerned themselves in connection 
with the submission of this amendment 
during the last 20 years. 

In the light of the law of the land, as 
it now stands, possibly it would be more 
appropriate to say that the purpose of 
this proposed amendment is to give 
equal rights to men. The enactment 
of this amendment would take away 
from women many of the legal rights 
which they now enjoy and which are not 
reserved to the men. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in receipt of a letter 
from Mrs. James A. Starr, president of 
the Michigan League of Women Voters, 
which, of course, is affiliated with the 
National League of Women Voters. In 
behalf of the League of Women Voters, 
the president encloses a circular issued 
by the National League of Women Vot- 
ers, asking some pertinent questions, and 
pursuant to the permission granted to 
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me, I include the circular, which is as 
follows: 
LOOK TWICE AT THE EQUAL-RIGHTS AMENDMENT 

Everyone wants equal rights for women— 
especially now when the work of women is 
essential to winning the war, But the pro- 
posed so-called equal-rights amendment to 
the Federal Constitution raises a lot of 
questions: 

In some States the legal age for marriage is 
lower for girls than for boys. Is this equal 
rights or would the age have to be raised for 
girls or lowered for boys? 

Who knows? Nobody. Who must decide? 
The courts. 

In some States the husband’s failure to 
support his wife is cause for divorce. Under 
equal rights may her husband divorce her if 
she does not support him? 

Who knows? Nobody. Who must decide? 
The courts. 

In some States a woman reaches the age of 
majority at 18 years; a man at 21. Does the 
age for a man become 18 or that of a woman 
21 under equal rights? 

Who knows? Nobody. Who must decide? 
The courts. 

The property rights of married men and 
women are different in all the States. Would 
these rights be affected? 

Who knows? Nobody. Who must decide? 
The courts, 

In California and some other States hus- 
band and wife own together property ac- 
quired during marriage. Would this be true 
in every State? 

Who knows? Nobody. Who must decide? 
The courts. 

In some States jury service for women is 
compulsory, in some optional, in some pro- 
hibited; some require women to serve, but 
excuse those who have the care of young chil- 
dren. Which laws would be valid under 
equal rights? 

Who knows? Nobody. 
The courts. 

Do you want the courts—State and Fed- 
eral—burdened with litigation as to the valid- 
ity of existing State legislation pertaining to 
girls and women? 

Do you want the Congress to take on the 
task of legislating in fields now reserved to 
the States? 

The proposed equal-rights amendment 
reads: 

“Sec. 1. Men and women shall have equal 
rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 

The amendment would cause great confu- 
sion and further burden already overbur- 
dened courts, 

The mischievous vagueness of the amend- 
ment means that every law treating men and 
women differently would be subject to chal- 
lenge in the courts. 

What does equal mean? Identical? That 
would be the simplest answer. Any law 
treating men and women differently would 
certainly be open to challenge in the courts 
if this amendment were adopted. If equal 
means identical, the amendment fails to 
consider the differences between men and 
women, 

What does equal rights throughout the 
United States mean? Does it mean uniform 
treatment of men and women throughout the 
United States? Would it mean only equal 
treatment of men and women within each 
State? 

The amendment isn’t needed. 

Legal discrimination against women in 
State laws or State constitutions will be 
changed as fast as enough women in those 
States want them changed. The vote gives 
them that power. 

The amendment would be the greatest 
single step toward centralization of govern- 
ment control ever taken. 


Who must decide? 


It authorizes the Congress to pass legisla- 
tion in the whole field of social and property 
legislation—property rights, marriage and 
divorce, dependency, legitimacy, age of con- 
sent, inheritance, etc. 

The real discriminations against women 
result from custom and prejudice—not from 
laws. A- constitutional amendment won't 
change these attitudes. It could aggravate 
them. 


Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 1, 
the so-called equal-rights amendment, 
reads: 

Men and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and every piace 
subject to its jurisdiction. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by ppropriate legislation. 


Iam this day in receipt of a letter from 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Schnabel, executive 
secretary of another group of women 
calling themselves American Council for 
Equal Legal Status, which letter reads, in 
part, as follows: 

We object to the wording of House Joint 
Resolution 1, the proposed equal-rights 
amendment, now before Congress. It is 
ambiguous, and for that reason 99 people in a 
hundred are afraid of it. 

It might mean Federal control. It might 
mean geographical uniformity. Then again, 
it might mean nothing more than a declara- 
tory statement, until implemented by Con- 
gress. There is nothing to give it vitality or 
understanding. 

Because of these objections, we decided to 
consult the highest authority on the subject, 
Thomas Raeburn White, noted Philadelphia 
constitutional lawyer, and laid the matter 
before him. After some weeks of time and 
thought, he submitted a draft, a copy of 
which is enclosed. 

We believe you will agree with us that this 
draft is the finest, the clearest, the simplest 
that it is possible to make. And the folks 
back home will have no trouble in under- 
standing it. It will not interfere with States’ 
rights, except insofar as they discriminate 
between men and women. 


The amendment as drafted by Mr. 
White is as follows: 

Men and women shall have equal rights 
in each Stete, Territory, and possession of the 
United States and in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

No law shall be made or enforced which 
fails to recognize equal rights for men and 
women throughout the territory over which 
the law is operative. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 


It seems to me that as between the two 
proposals the White draft is preferable 
because it has teeth, spectacularizes the 
repeal of existing laws, is clear, concise, 
and accentuates the doubts raised by the 
letter from the League of Women Voters 
to which I have just called the attention 
of the House. 

In short, this amendment provides 
that no law shall be made in the future, 
and no law now on the statute books 
shall be enforced, which fails to recog- 
nize equal rights for men and women, 
Surely, placing such an addition to the 
Constitution at this time would create 
much confusion and require the repeal- 
ing of legislation affecting the rights of 
men and women in practieally every 
State of the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good place to 
make haste slowly. 
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Food Scarcity 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of Greater Boston and sur- 
rounding communities are confronted by 
a food scarcity due in large measure to 
the inefficiency and bungling of the Office 
of Price Administration. 

Businessmen distributing food are 
threatened with bankruptcy because 
food which would otherwise be furnished 
the Boston area is being shipped to other 
points where price ceilings are higher. 

This discrimination comes on top of 
the bitter experience of many in respect 
to fuel-oil distribution during the ex- 
cessively cold recent months. 

It is publicly charged in the Boston 
press that the shortages referred to are 
the result of improper price ceilings, 
making it possible to obtain higher prices 
in other nearby communities even where 
freight rates are lower. 

The statements speak for themselves. 
They furnish further evidence of bun- 
gling in the field of food distribution. 
They furnish further evidence of how 
the O. P. A. is handicapping the war 
effort, They furnish further justifica- 
tion for a thorough investigation of 
O. P. A. and for the elimination from 
its pay rolls of those persons whose in- 
competence is responsible for the con- 
ditions referred to. The O. P. A. should 
be called on the mat immediately. 

I quote very briefly, Mr. Speaker, from 
a recent article in the Boston Globe, as 
follows: 

Food scarcity grows acute. Prospect of 
meatless Sunday looms here; vegetables are 
low. Continued shortages of meat and vege- 
tables in Boston markets yesterday made it 
highly probable that many Boston homes 
will not enjoy hearty Sunday dinners tomor- 
row. 

Meat wholesalers agreed yesterday that to- 
morrow will be the closest to a meatless Sun- 
day Bostonians have had to undergo since 
the start of the war. Sausage, frankforts, and 
bologna may be the main course in many 
homes. 

The shortage of meat was so acute in the 
Faneuil Hall market district yesterday that 
several stores were cleaned out of their stocks 
before noon. One of the largest retail pork 
houses drew its blinds early yesterday after- 
moon when everything except bologna had 
been sold from its showcases. 

Vegetables, too, are among the missing. 
Dealers have received only half of their previ- 
ous meager allotments. 


I quote briefly, also, from a recent 
article in the Boston Traveler, as follows: 


A near riot took place at the Boston mar- 
ket terminal today as hundreds of dealers 
fought to buy part of the single carload of 
spinach that arrived, and for the second suc- 
cessive day no peas or green beans arrived 
at the terminal through which flows 95 per- 
cent of the New England vegetable supply. 
Only a small supply of green cabbage was 
available, 

This was the critical situation that faced 
the dealers, threatened with loss of their 
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business because of the refusal of producers 
to send food here, when they can get higher 
prices in other communities, and the situa- 
tion facing the housewife who does her 
shopping for the week end on Thursday or 
Friday. 8 

Veteran terminal men placed the blame 
squarely on the shoulders of the Office of 
Frice Administration. “They are doing the 
best they kuw how,” one veteran dealer said, 
“put they don’t know a damn thing about the 
produce business.” 


Sheer Folly To Attempt To Determine the 
Peace Before Winning the War Other 
Than Deciding on General Aims and 
Broad Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak - 
er, the discussion of our domestic and 
international post-war problems is in- 
deed a fine thing, so long as it does not 
detract our untiring efforts and concen- 
tration toward winning of the war. To 
be sure we are looking forward with fer- 
vent hope and earnest prayer to the day 
when the world will again be at peace. 
However, we must not become so en- 
th sed with the favorable progress of the 
war that it will lead us again to com- 
placency and an attitude that this ter- 
rible war can be won by wishful thinking. 
Recent activities and commitments indi- 
cate that there are those who take the 
position that the war will soon be over. 

To be sure, we have made encouraging 
progress. Our fighting forces and those 
of our Allied Nations within the past 
few months have been taking a tremen- 
dous toll of the enemy, and we have 
seized upon the initiative and have taken 
the offensive in the great conflict. In 
my opinion, we have a long, grim, and 
bloody fight ahead of us and we cannot 
detract a single moment of our efforts 
at home and abroad from our continu- 
ous and victorious progress. We are 
confident of victory, but only by contin- 
uous, deliberate, thoughtful, sane, and 
determined acts that have always made 
this Nation strong and great. 

Indeed since the beginning of this con- 
flict, we have had a definite concept of 
what we are fighting for. First, to stop 
the insane, mad dictators, with their 
great military machine and its world- 
wide aggression, We must blot it from 
the face of the globe. It must be ut- 
terly destroyed. The world will not live 
in slavery and under the dictator of the 
Axis Powers. No one will deny but what 
this is our broad aim and our first and 
all-important policy. 

Second, we are fighting that with the 
end of this war we may be insured that 
there shall be no repetition of such a 
conflict inevitably leading to the destruc- 


tion of civilization. That our economic 
and political security will not again be 
so threatened. That the nations of the 
world will never again permit the as- 
sembling of such a powerful force that 
will lead us into devastating activities, 
causing the death of men and the de- 
struction of property. 

To be sure, we should look forward to 
a broad national foreign policy that will 
lead us without a doubt toward the 
realization of these objectives, but we 
cannot do more than to discuss these 
international problems in a broad and 
general conclusion. We cannot cross 
the bridge before we get to it.” It is 
well to reach an agreement and under- 
standing on broad policies and general 
objectives, -but we cannot bind ourselves 
on details that no one can foresee and 
which may not be reached for many 
years to come, 

The Atlantic Charter and the declara- 
tion of the United Nations gives a broad 
vision of post-war aims and securities. 
Specific formulas and definite methods 
of procedure in carrying out the admin- 
istration of post-war activities should 
not be agreed on at this time. To at- 
tempt to work out the stupendous de- 
tails at this time would not only detract 
our efforts from the winning of the war 
but would be most impractical and sheer 
folly. 

Belatedly we adopted a policy of price 
control in an attempt to defeat inflation 
and to keep our economy from being de- 
stroyed. There is not one who would 
deny that the general policy, the aims, 
and objectives of such a program is 
needed. In the practical application of 
these objectives we have found it to be 
most difficult. Many of the details nec- 
essarily had to be changed. Specific for- 
mulas have had to be altered. Many 
other practical analogies could be drawn 
that should convince us of the tragedy 
of binding ourselves or any nation to 
something specifically that we cannot 
determine or foresee, 

Yes, we have decided on the broad 
and general principles, the aims, and 
objectives of the post-war period. Let 
us not go back into a state of compla- 
cency and isolation. Let us look for- 
ward to international security and co- 
operation, but let us first of all go 
shoulder to shoulder in unity and effort 
toward producing food, materials, and 
implements of war at home and provid- 
ing for our boys on the many far-flung 
theaters of activity in their continuous 
victories and crushing the enemy to an 
ignominious death. 

Again I want to issue a warning to 
this Congress, to this Nation, and to the 
world that we must be at our noble task 
with all of our might and energy and 
there will come a glorious day that the 
stains of war will be removed. The peo- 
ples of the world must see that greed and 
selfishness will not be permitted at the 
peace table, as was experienced in the 
last World War, but the broad objec- 
tives and purposes for which we fight 
will have the practical application—jus- 
tice and fairness that will give the world 
a lasting and enduring peace, 
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Plight of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
from Mr. G. F. Wilder, executive secre- 
tary of the Independent Business Men's 
Association of Iowa: 

Marcu 11, 1943. 
Iowa DELEGATION IN CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I have been sending you 
copies of information from time to time to 
keep you informed as to the plight of the 
small businessmen of this country, and I 
shall continue to do so when I find items 
of interest and value. 

You will recall that there was a prediction 
that 300,000 small businessmen would be put 
out of the picture this year; and according 
to the words of Hon. WRIGHT Patman, it was 
not necessary for this to happen, meaning 
that if certain things were worked out by 
Congress and the powers that be that things 
could be adjusted so that we could remain 
in business. 

For your information, the danger point is 
approaching, and very rapidly. If you were 
to visit many of our stores and learn of the 
condition of our stocks, you would then be- 
lieve that we could not long remain in busi- 
ness. Gentlemen, something must be done, 
and it must be done quickly. 

I wish to give you a picture of a store in 
a neighboring town that I visited. I found 
one of the most dejected men I have ever 
seen. His meat counter was completely 
empty, he had no cookies, and he had sent 
an order to a wholesale house for coffee and 
sent the stamps which must accompany the 
order. The wholesale house evidently was 
out of coffee and was holding up the order. 
They had his stamps and he could not order 
from any other source, and his shelves were 
only half fitled with other merchandise. 
This is only one case, and there are many 
other similar cases. 

I will be very frank in the things I wish 
to say. Such men as Mr. Donald Nelson 
must be removed from office, along with many 
others, and men placed in those positions 
who have no connections whatsoever with 
big business. There are plenty of men in 
this country who are sincere and conscien- 
tious who can fill such positions and men 
who have no connections with mail-order 
houses or big corporations of any kind, 

Congress has the power to make such 
changes and if the men in question refuse 
to resign, Congress holds the weapon that 
can perform the trick, that of removing the 
appropriations so that those departments 
cannot operate. 

We small businessmen are aware of the 
fact that we are at war, and many of us 
served with the armed forces during World 
War No. 1. We know the meaning of sacri- 
fice and are willing to do our part in the 
winning of this war. But if we can remain 
in business so that we may do our part, such 
as the purchase of bonds, paying of heavy 
taxes, and many other things, small business 
must be preserved. It is not the American 
way of life to force us out of business and 
allow the big operators to continue unmo- 
lested. We have taken many blows on the 
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chin, but this one thing we are not going to 
take lying down. We are here to fight for 
our rights, and we must have the assistance 
of Congress. 

We also know that the Iowa delegation in 
Congress are well informed as to our diffi- 
culties and are with us in a big way and we 
do know that you gentlemen, like all good 
soldiers, will come through with flying colors. 

The one thing we need mostly right now 
is merchandise. Also not so many regula- 
tions. We cannot continue in business if we 
have no merchandise to sell, and we cannot 
pay the taxes and purchase bonds if the 
commodities from which we make our live- 
lihood are taken from us, 

Never before in the history of thi: country 
has big business been played up to like they 
have been durirg this war, and, gentlemen, 
something must be done about it at once, 

We know well that many factories have 
had to change from the manufacture of mer- 
chandise to the making of weapons of war. 
But the big operators are receiving things 
that we small merchants cannot obtain. 

We must have merchandise and we must 
have it at once if we are to remain in 
business, 

We have worked long hours trying to build 
up a business that we might have a little 
security in old age and also be a credit not 
only to our respective communities but to 
our Nation. 

You have noted from the articles I have 
ma'ed to you that many of the things the 
Office of Price Administration is doing are 
fantastic and do not make sense. The same 
thing is true with other departments. Con- 
gress must take cognizance of the pleas of 
small business and act quickly, 

I firmly believe that if Congress will bring 
pressure to bear on the powers that be that 
more merchandise can be released for the 
small merchants so that we can continue in 
business and continue to do our part in the 
winning of this war. Big husiness must be 
controlled and we are also firm in our belief 
that the reason such men as Mr. Nelson are 
in the responsible positions is that they may 
look after the interests of big business. 

In behalf of our association, I wish to 
thank you in advance for your consideration 
of our difficulties, and I am certain that you 
will do everything within your power to pro- 
tect small businessmen. 

I plead with you, gentlemen, in the name 

- of everything that is good and wholesome, 
do something about this at once. 
Yours sincerely, 
G. F. WILDER, 
Executive Secretary, Independent 
Business Men’s Association of Iowa, 


Inclusion of Labor Costs of Farmers in 
Parity Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED NORMAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 19, 1943 

Mr. NORMAN. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
menting on the consideration of the Pace 
bill—H. R. 1408—I want to say that I 
intend to vote for this bill for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


I have been a member of the Farmers 
Grange of the State of Washington for 
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24 years, Since coming to Washington, 
D. C., I have been in consultation with 
Mr. Albert S. Goss, master of the Na- 
tional Grange, on all farm legislation. 
While the pending bill does not com- 
pletely cover all farm legislation that is 
desirable for the benefit of our farmers, 
it is a long and decided step in that di- 
rection, and as the National Grange is 
strongly for it, I am voting for it and 
hope it will pass and become law. 

In every other field of production, such 
as manufacture, transportation, distri- 
bution, and services of all kinds, the cost 
of labor is figured in all costs and selling 
prices, and properly so, because in most 
cases labor is the largest single factor in 
the final cost. 

Since this is the situation, why should 
not the farmers’ labor costs be included 
in calculation of parity prices? Cer- 
tainly this factor should not be left out 
on the theory that a farmer does not 
labor, because I was raised on a farm and 
I know by experience that every farmer 
does plenty of hard work throughout the 
year. 

I do not believe operation of this bill 
will increase the cost of living to the 
extent that its opponents claim. Since 
the price the farmer receives for his 
products is only a small percentage of 
the usual price to the consumer, the in- 
crease in costs to consumers would only 
be the increase on that part of the price 
that the farmer receives. All added 
costs, such as processing, transportation, 
distribution, and retailing costs, already 
include labor costs and would not be 
affected by the Pace bill. 

As a matter of fact, the Pace bill does 
not add all farm labor costs to parity 
prices. It only adds the difference in the 
increased costs of labor, as compared 
with the cost of labor during the parity 
base period; that is, the years 1909-14. 
I believe this could well be extended later 
to include all labor costs. Since all other 
labor costs have increased since that 
time and have already been included in 
rising prices, it is just simple justice to 
pass this bill for the farmer, and I feel 
that it has been too long delayed already. 

We are now threatened with a serious 
food shortage by the end of this year. 
One reason for this is that farming has 
become so unattractive that many leave 
their farms. We cannot win this war, 
or even survive as a nation, unless the 
farmer is given a square deal. 

Iam glad to go along with the National 
Grange, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Council of Farm 
Cooperatives, and the National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers Federation in sup- 
porting this bill. 

It has been suggested that the Presi- 
dent might veto this bill when passed. 
I can hardly believe so, because the Presi- 
dent said in his message to Congress of 
September 7, 1942, “Calculations of par- 
ity must include all costs of production, 
including the cost of labor.” 

I am voting for this bill, and if it is 
vetoed, I will vote to pass it over the 
President’s veto. 
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Federal Use Tax on Motor Vehicles 
Should Be Repéaled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ald 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22. 1943 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in a 
few days the House will begin considera- 
tion of a method to collect income taxes. 
While we are on the subject of taxation, 
I feel it is appropriate that I call atten- 
tion to H. R. 2010, introduced by me on 
February 26 and designed to repeal sec- 
tion 3540 of chapter 33a of Public Law 
250, Seventy-seventh Congress, com- 
monly known as the Automobile Use Tax. 

That there is widespread sentiment for 
repeal of this $5 levy is evidenced by the 
great many letters I have received from 
persons throughout the United States 
protesting the imposition of this tax and 
characterizing it as an unnecessary bur- 
den on transportation. 

With the great percentage of our citi- 
zens being forced to curtail the operation 
of their automobiles, the so-called use 
tax becomes a glorified form of extortion 
and should be repealed from the stand- 
point of simple justice to the millions of 
American car owners. When it is real- 
ized that the motorists of the Nation are 
driving only for essential purposes, the 
charge that the use tax is a burden on 
modern transportation is fully substan- 
tiated. 

As a nation that takes great pride in a 
network of modern highways it is recog- 
nized that the revenue from motor ve- 
hic'es has made possible these great lanes 
of transportation. It follows that if there 
is a decrease in the number of motor ve- 
hicles in operation in a State that there 
is a corresponding reduction in the 
amount of revenue received by the State 
for highway maintenance and repairs. 
Thus the use tax on motor vehicles is a 
means of discouraging ownership of mo- 
tor vehicles and directly retards the ex- 
pansion and maintenance of our modern 
highway system. 

The Treasury Department reports that 
State registrations of motor cars for 1941 
represented approximately 32,500,000 
motor vehicles and adds that, due to ra- 
tioning of motor vehicles, tires, and gaso- 
line, plus the normal junking of vehicles, 
the number now in use is considerably 
less than 30,000,000. From June 1, 1942, 
through January 31, 1943, the sale of 
Federal use stamps discloses that tax 
was paid on approximately 29,590,000 
motor vehicles. It is interesting to note 
at this point that appropriations granted 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue for 
administering the use-tax law resulted in 
$1,300,000 being transferred to the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year 
1942 and $525,000 for the fiscal year 1943. 
It is explained that these sums were nec- 
essary to cover the expenses of the Post 
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Office Department since the sale of mo- 
tor-vehicle stamps is conducted jointly 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
the Post Office Department. The differ- 
ence in the amounts transferred for 1942 
and 1943 is accounted for because of the 
fact that during 1942 two tax payments 
were made, one beginning in January 
and the other in June. 

That the Federal use tax is unsound in 
principle is beyond contradiction. Ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the 
American Automobile Association, over 
41 percent of the motor vehicles regis- 
tered in the United States are on farms 
and in villages under 2,500 in population. 
In addition, 55 percent of all cars are 
owned by people making less than $30 
weekly. In the smaller villages where 
over 41 percent of the cars are located, a 
survey discloses that 65 percent of the 
Mileage on these vehicles is for busi- 
ness purposes. Farmers as a rule have 
the oldest and cheapest motor vehicles. 
Many States allow a lower registration 
fee for farm cars; yet the Federal use tax 
is levied at the same rate as that of a 
high-priced custom-built motor car. The 
result is that the cost to the farmer is 
increased beyond all sense of proportion. 

With 55 percent of the Nation’s motor 
vehicles being owned by persons making 
less than $30 weekly, this levy of a $5 
use tax by the Federal Government is 
exacted without any regard for the 
ability to pay. In addition, the motor 
car is indispensable in rural and urban 
territory as a modern method of trans- 
portation. Therefore, this use tax is a 
tax on transportation and is discrimina- 
tory, because it applies to one field of 
transportation. 

To discourage the ownership of mo- 
tor vehicles is a threat to the function- 
ing of our economic system. Public 
means of transportation are already 
overburdened, and appeals are being 
made by Director Joseph B. Eastman, of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, to 
restrict the use of such travel, or it may 
be necessary to place travel on a ration- 
ing and priority basis. A decrease in the 
use and ownership of motor vehicles will 
contribute greatly to the serious trans- 
portation problem and, therefore, should 
not be encouraged. 

When the $5 use tax was proposed and 
debated in Congress, attention was 
called to the fact that many regarded 
such a tax as an invasion of State rights 
and that the Federal Government 
should not enter that field. It was re- 
called that a use tax on carriages was 
levied in 1815 to aid in paying the cost 
of the War of 1812 but that it was 
promptly repealed. 

The rationing of gasoline and the 
fact that the automobile is a modern 
means of transportation and, therefore, 
essential to our economic life is evidence 
that the Federal use tax on motor vehi- 
cles is discriminatory, unjustified, and 
wholly unsound. 

It is dangerous legislation because it 
has established a precedent which may 
well lead to the taxation of other items 
of personal property. In addition, now 
that the tax has been collected at the 
rate of $5 on every vehicle regardless of 


size or age, we have the ridiculous situ- 
ation of a small passenger motor vehicle 
or farm pick-up truck being placed in 
the same category with higher-priced 
models in the passenger-car field or with 
huge cargo trucks that dot our highways 
with the load capacity of an average 
railroad boxcar. And there is nothing to 
stop the increasing of the present $5 tax 
from double or triple the present rate. 
It is a vicious tax levy that has merited 
the storm of protest that has risen from 
over 30,000,000 motorist: in America. 

Mr. Speaker, the taxes paid by motor- 
vehicle owners before the imposition of 
the Federal use tax were numerous and 
oppressive. In many States additional 
municipal and county taxes are levied 
against automobile owners. As a result, 
there are 18 direct taxes on automobiles 
or automobile operation exclusive of the 
Federal use tax and they comprise the 
following levies: State registration fees, 
State gasoline taxes, State personal- 
property taxes, State drivers’ license 
fees, State certificate of title fees, State 
sales taxes, county gasoline taxes, county 
personal-property taxes, city gasoline 
taxes, city personal-property taxes, city 
wheel taxes, city drivers’ license fees, 
city registration fees, and Federal excise 
taxes on automobiles, trucks, parts and 
accessories, rubber tires and tubes, gaso- 
line and lubricating oil. 

While every State does not exact all 
these taxes, the majority of them are 
levied in all States and represent the 
heavy burden of taxation placed on au- 
tomobile owners. 


I feel certain that if serious considera- 


tion is given to the subject of a Federal 
use tax on motor vehicles that it will be 
the consensus of opinion that such a 
form of taxation is unsound in principle, 
lacks the essential elements of fairness 
and justice and, therefore, should be 
repealed. 

I ask your favorable consideration of 
H. R. 2010 in order that we may lift the 
added burden of the Federal use tax 
from the backs of the already overtaxed 
car owners of America. 


The Norman “Home Rule” Public Power 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED NORMAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. NORMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am inserting one of the nu- 
merous comments on my “home rule” 
public power bill, H. R. 1899, which, when 
passed, will provide for the acquisition 
of Grand Coulee and Bonneville hydro- 
electric power facilities for the benefit of 
the people of the State of Washington. 
The article is from the magazine Elec- 
trical World, published in New York, issue 
of February 27, 1943: 
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Br Asks SALE OF COULEE, BONNEVILLE TO 
STATES—HOME RULE OF FEDERAL POWER PROJ- 
ECTS Is AIM OF LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY 
REPRESENTATIVE FRED NORMAN, WASHINGTON 
REFUBLICAN—ISsUE May LOOM LARGE IN 1944 
PRESIDENTIAL RACE 


Home rule of Federal power developments 
on the Columbia River is the aim of recently 
proposed legislation empowering the States 
of Washington and Oregon to purchase the 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville projects. 


SECOND STEP IN CAMPAIGN 


The bill, introduced by Representative FRED 
Norman, Washington Republican, requires 
the Federal Government to sell both proj- 
ects, Grand Coulee to Washington and Bon- 
neville to Washington and Oregon jointly, 
whenever the States complete satisfactory 
financing arrangements. It constitutes the 
second step of a double-envelopment cam- 
paign to make public power—operated under 
home rule—supreme in Washington State. 

Under the act the Federal Government 
would be paid net cost of the projects at the 
time of acquisition, less depreciation reserves. 
Financing would be by revenue bonds backed 
by project income, in cash or by a combina- 
tion of both. Estimated cost of each proj- 
ect now is $160,000,000. 

Last previous step in establishing suprem- 
acy of public power in Washington was the 
recent passage of initiative 12 by the Wash- 
ington Legislature. Under the initiative two 
or more public-utility districts may combine 
to purchase private systems covering the 
areas they serve. This opens the way for 
abolishment of all remaining private electric- 
power companies. 

Norman, who regards his measure as the 
capstone of the home-rule program, de- 
scribed it as the final step toward complete 
home rule by the people of my State over 
their hydroelectric resources. If it becomes 
law, Norman predicted, it will probably result 
in a combination of public-utility districts 
or a State public-power authority to take 
over and operate both projects. 

“There is little doubt in the minds of well- 
informed persons that the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee projects will pay out,” NORMAN 
declared. He pointed out that Bonneville 
Administrator Paul Raver estimates that an- 
nual revenues of both projects will reach 
$18,000,000 by July. At that time both proj- 
ects will be producing approximately 8,000- 
000 kilowatt-hours of energy yearly, most of 
it sold to direct war industries. Post-war 
industrial expansion which will be enabled 
by this power supply and by the area’s nat- 
ural resources will allow the projects to pay 
for themselves, NORMAN believes. 


ICKES OPPOSITION FORESEEN 


Possibility that a New Deal Congress would 
pass the bill, or that President Roosevelt 
would sign it, is remote. Its introduction, 
however, puts the Republicans on record 
as favoring home rule, an issue which may 
be important in 1944 elections. Norman and 
his “freshman” colleagues, each of whom 
beat a Democratic Representative last fall, 
are already on record as favoring public over 
private power as a result of their indorse- 
ment of Initiative 12. Thus, it may be that 
Norman is working toward the possibility 
that a popular record at home may help elect 
a Republican President in 1944. Since a Re- 
publican administration then would prob- 
ably introduce a trend toward Federal de- 
centralization, possibilities of such legisla- 
tion becoming law would be improved. 

Interior Department's Reclamation Bureau 
is almost certain to oppose the Norman bill. 
Ickes-sponsored legislation to create a Co- 
lumbia River Authority, controlled by the 
Interior Department, will be introduced at 
a future date. At present Senator Homer T. 
Bone, Washington Democrat, who was COs 
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sponsor of similar legislation last session, 18 
in Puerto Rico serving with a congressional 
committee investigating economic conditions 
of that island. 


Retail Coal Distribution 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to a situation that 
threatens the ability of retail coal dealers 
to supply sufficient fuel next winter to 
assure home heating adequate to the 
protection of civilian health. 

I would like to extend in the RECORD a 
statement issued by a committee repre- 
senting the retail coal dealers in Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

This statement was submitted for my 
consideration by Mayor John R. Britten, 
of Richmond, Ind., and prepared by Mr. 
Dudley Cartwright, chairman, and Mr. 
William J. Anderson and Mr. Phillip 
Starr, members of the committee repre- 
senting the local retail coal dealers. I 
believe that it gives a very clear picture 
of a situation that should be given care- 
ful consideration in the interest of public 
health and the war effort on the civilian 
front: 

Manpower problem: Increasing shortage. 
If it continues, distribution of coal will be 
very limited. Every day brings further facts 
to light which indicate that the condition is 
growing worse rapidly. 

Alibis from officials seek to make coal man 
the goat: Naturally, officials of various Fed- 
eral bureaus would like to create the impres- 
sion that the plight of the retail coal industry 
is the coal man’s fault—that he doesn't pay 
enough for labor; that he isn’t a good busi- 
nessman, etc. It makes a good smokescreen 
and sounds plausible to the public. Actu- 
ally, the facts are that the manpower mess is 
directly chargeable to lack of a unified Fed- 
eral policy on manpower problems. First of 
all, the coal man cannot raise wage rates if 
he wants to—pay rate in Richmond, drivers, 
60 and 55 cents per hour; yard labor, 50 cents 
per hour; majority of labor is colored—not 
with all the War Labor Board edicts pro- 
hibiting pay increases. Secondly, if the coal 
man could raise hourly or weekly wage scales, 
these increased operating costs cannot be 
passed on to the consumer with retail coal 
prices frozen at present maximums. 

Delivery and yard labor is being pirated 
away from the coal dealer by war industries 
and high wages on the one hand and being 
drained by Selective Service calls on the other. 

The coa! man is powerless: The War Man- 
power Commission takes a fence-straddling 
position, refusing either: (1) to declare re- 
tail coal distribution essential, or (2) to say 
point blank that it is nonessential. 

Federal bureaus and officials stab at relief: 
The only relief in any way has been direc- 
tives issued to the United States Employ- 
ment Service (which has acquired a virtual 
monopoly of funneling available manpower 
into jobs). This indicates impractical if not 
actually evasive solutions. 


The latest of these, issued March 9, 1943, 
instructs United States Employment Service 
offices not to transfer truck drivers and main- 
tenance mechanics employed by fuel dis- 
tributors to other jobs, even in plants pro- 
ducing war goods, Encouraging as this 
sounds, it will not prevent anyone from 
shifting to a higher-pay job or quitting for 
other cause. The usual excuses— work too 
hard for me,” “my health won't stand it” 
and other stock pretexts so familiar to coal 
men—are still effective. The vicious circle 
of Federal temporizing with a critical situa- 
tion continues day in and day out. There 
will be a rude awakening when the public 
begins to realize where such policies lead. 

To protect coal consumers of Richmond, 
the following must be done as soon as 
possible: 

(1) Coal dealers’ present maximum price 
which is frozen by O. P. A. must be increased 
to offset increased wage scales and increased 
operating expenses. 

(2) War Manpower Commission must de- 
clare retail coal distributors essential indus- 
try, so that labor will be protected against 
pirating. 


Poultry Production in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following resolution recently adopted 
by the California State Senate. 

In this regard I should like to say that 
I have been in constant touch with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Office 
of Price Administration on the subject of 
poultry production in California. So far 
our efforts to obtain proper recognition 
have been unsuccessful. Unless immedi- 
ate steps are taken to correct the exist- 
ing situation I fear that the production 
of meat chickens in our State will be 
seriously curtailed. The resolution fol- 
lows: 

Senate Resolution 81 

Whereas in normal times the poultry in- 
dustry in this State is of paramount im- 
portance to the people of California; and 

Whereas this importance has been tre- 
mendously magnified by reason of the exist- 
ing shortages of meat and other forms of 
protein; and 

Whereas there annually exists at this time 
of year a normal surplus of cockerels which 
in the past have been destroyed because of 
a lack of available market; and 

Whereas this surplus of cockerels could be 
raised and marketed as broilers within a rela- 
tively short time if the ceiling price for 
broilers would permit the raising and mar- 
keting of broilers by poultrymen without in- 
curring a substantial loss; and 

Whereas it would appear that the Office of 
Price Administration and other Federal 
agencies should do all in their power to en- 
courage and stimulate the raising of broilers 
for use in California in order to relieve the 
present meat and protein shortage; and 

Whereas despite the efforts of the poultry- 
men of the State of California to persuade the 
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Office of Price Administration to realize the 
uniqueness of the California situation, the 
Office of Price Administration insists on fix- 
ing ceiling prices for California on production 
costs of other States where labor and feeding 
costs are much lower; and 

Whereas the persistence of the Office of 
Price Administration in its present conduct 
will result in the loss of many million pounds 
of poultry meat for use in California; and 

Whereas local Office of Price Administration 
officials have refused to take appropriate steps 
to alleviate present conditions even when 
cong have had power so to do: Now, therefore, 

e it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Honorable Prentiss 
Brown, Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration, and the Honorable Claude 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, be and 
they are hereby memorialized to direct their 
regional representatives for California to es- 
tablish ceiling prices for poultry in California 
that will permit making available to the 
citizens of the State this essential supple- 
ment to the meat and protein supply. 


The Committee’s Counterfeit Pay-As- 
You-Go Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is the abject surrender of the majority 
of the Ways and Means Committee to 
bureaucratic domination and dictation 
that calls forth the rebuke contained in 
the editorial from the Waterloo Daily 
Courier of March 19, 1943, which I am in- 
cluding as a part of my remarks under 
leave to extend: 


THE COMMITTEE'S COUNTERFEIT PAY-AS-YOU-GO 
PLAN 


After squatting for 2 months on various 
pay-as-you-go tax eggs, the House Ways and 
Means Committee, with much falsetto cack- 
ling, has hatched out a dodo bird, 

The committee plan provides a 20-percent 
withholding tax but fails to present a prac- 
tical formula for putting the taxpayer on a 
current payment basis, The proposal is that 
any taxpayer who has paid his 1942 taxes in 
full may deduct 6 percent on all taxes paid on 
1943 income before June 15 of this year. 
Four percent may be deducted on taxes paid 
by September 15 and 2 percent by Decem- 
ber 15. 

What does this plan accomplish? It en- 
ables the wealthy man who has large savings 
to take advantage of the deductions and ob- 
tain a considerable reduction in his taxes, 
The small taxpayer, who must use his in- 
come for living expenses and has small sav- 
ings, cannot pay both his 1942 and 1943 taxes 
in the same year. 

The opponents of the Ruml plan have 
made the ridiculous assertion, wholly with- 
out any proof, that the Ruml proposal aids 
the rich. They now are confronted with 
the House committee’s spurious pay-as-you- 
go proposal which actually does aid the rich. 
The net result of all this debate has been to 
generate even more powerful support among 
the public and independent Congressmen for 
the Ruml plan. 
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For fairness and simplicity, the Rumi plan 
is so much superior to all the other alterna- 
tives that a Congress ruled by logic and states- 
manship would introduce it immediately as 
has been done in Canada. The arguments 
have been adequately presented, for the most 
part, but one advantage deserves more 
emphasis: 

The Rum! plan, by putting all taxpayers on 
a current basis, would be a great boon to the 
widows of deceased taxpayers. When an in- 
dividual with a reasonably good income dies 
without having saved to pay his income tax, 
the liability falls on the widow and often 
causes great hardship. The Rum] plan would, 
of course, erase this unfortunate situation. 

We doubt if the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee who voted for the commit- 
tee plan have any serious conviction that it is 
a good proposal, Unable to agree on any 
sensible scheme, the members merely com- 
promised on a hybrid monstrosity in order to 
get the issue off their hands, 


Reflections on Program, From the Cradle 
to the Grave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include an editorial from the 
Pontiac Daily Press, an outstanding 
newspaper in my congressional district, 
the Seventeenth Michigan, on the pro- 
posed from-the-cradle-to-the-grave-by- 
Government proposal: 

SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


President Roosevelt’s post-war objectives 
contemplate a state of society more perfect 
than any yet built by the hands of man. It 
is not difficult to outline conditions in which 
Byery man, woman, and child lives amid com- 
fort, happiness, and prosperity. Who would 
not desire a country from which all fear and 
uncertainty had been banished? There will 
be no disagreement with the notion that jobs 
at good pay, educational advantages of the 
best, health assurance, ample supplies of 
wholesome food, and satisfactory housing 
conditions are desirable objectives. Man- 
kind has been wishing for such an idealistic 
state since the dawn of creation. 

Experience has shown that the world is 
made up of the good and the bad, the wise 
and the foolish, the strong and the weak, 
the capable and the shiftless, and no 
transcendental aspirations will alter this 
condition. 

Men and women do not grow in strength, 
mentally, physically, nor spiritually, by being 
pampered and indulged. Self-reliance is not 
the child of coddling and indulgence. 
America was made great and strong and 
powerful by men who carved out their own 
destiny and built a great empire because they 
learned how to to overcome difficulties as a 
result of their own initiative. They went 
without and they suffered from lean years, 
but they built into their characters by these 
disciplinary methods the qualities that ulti- 
mately commanded success for themselves 
and for the country they loved. 

If American life is to be regulated, directed, 
and managed from the cradle to the grave by 
government, we may as well kiss good-bye to 
democracy and all it represents. 


Our Food Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
because of the timely importance of the 
subject and the imperative necessity of 
insuring an adequate focd supply 
throughout the war emergency, Iam sure 
that the membership will find much of 
interest in the articie reprinted from the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union of March 
11, 1943, which its author, Mr. Frank 
Ganneit, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of trustees of Cornell 
University and editor in chief of the Gan- 
nett newspapers, has entitled “Our Food 
Problem.” 

In order that it may be called to their 
attention, I ask that it be included in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of 
my instant remarks. The article follows: 


OUR FOOD PROBLEM—AMERICA FACES THE MOST 
CRITICAL PERIOD IN HISTORY, DARK DAYS CER- 
TAIN WITH STARVATION AND RIOTING THREAT- 
ENING; PROMPT, VIGOROUS ACTION VITAL IF 
SUFFERING IS TO BE ALLEVIATED 


(By Frank Gannett) 


America’s outstanding problem at this mo- 
ment is food, Everyone is beginning to find 
it difficult to get various kinds of food. Food 
is the main topic of conversation everywhere. 

The distressing feature of the situation is 
that there is no relief in sight. Instead, con- 
ditions will grow worse, The public does not 
yet understand how critical the situation 
already has become, or how bad it is going 
to be. 

One economist who knows much about the 
situation recently said that if we should have 
bad weather this coming summer, we might 
have food riots by this time next year. 

The tragedy of the situation is that there 
are no real shortages of food at this time. Our 
shortages are artificial. They have been cre- 
ated by stupid mismanagement of the food 
problem by cur Government agencies. 

Food is absolutely essential for our Army, 
for our war workers, for producers in all lines. 
Our people must be fed. Furthermore, there 
is a great demand for food for our allies, so 
that they may better help to win the war. 

We cannot win this war without food, It is 
as necessary as guns, ships, tanks, or planes. 
All of us would gladly deprive ourselves of all 
food that we do not absolutely need for our 
existence, if that would hasten victory in the 
war. As bothersome as regulations are today, 
and as frequent as is our inability to buy the 
foods we want, the food situation has not im- 
proved. Inefficient, short-sighted bureaucrats 
are making it worse and worse. 

The present distressing conditions are due 
primarily to Office of Price Administration 
restrictions and bad administration. In the 
confusion over the term “parity,” too low 
ceilings were set on our food supplies and 
many other foolish things done to discourage 
production. 

In the year 1942 a crop production record 
was established. We had had several good 
growing seasons. This meant an accumula- 
tion of many varieties of food and also a 
great supply of livestock. It takes 2 or 3 
years to develop for market cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and other food-supplying animals. To 
fatten these animals, we must have an abun- 
dant supply of grains and proteins. For in- 
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stance, it takes 7 pounds of corn to give us 
1 pound of pork. 

The time is not far off when we shall not 
have enough food to supply both animals 
and human beings. This means our meat 
supply must dwindle rapidly, whatever may 
be the production of grains this year. 

As a result of last year’s favorable weather 
the Nation’s larder, elevators, and warehouses 
and the farmer’s storehouses and barns were 
well stocked and filled. 

Statistics show that today there is some- 
where in the country an abundance of the 
food supply, created last year. When the 
Government fixes too low prices, those who 
have these food supplies do not release them 
to the market. In many cases if they did 
release this food, they would do so at a finan- 
cial loss. Instead of releasing the food, they 
hold it for higher prices. That is human 
nature and applies to the farmer, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, and to everyone, regard- 
less of his occupation. 

So it is that we have artificial shortages 
in a growing list of our food supplies. 

But there are other factors creating these 
artificial shortages. The American Institute 
of Food Distribution, described as a non- 
profit research organization, has arrived 
at the conclusion that the wild buying of 
food by the Army quartermasters and other 
Government officials has cornered a quantity 
of food completely cut of line with the ac- 
tual requirements for this year. 

Our lend-lease administrator says that 
the dollar v- ue of food shipments abroad 
made through his agency last year was only 
6 percent of the American farm production, 
but 6 percent is a considerable quantity. 
The Institute of Food Distribution reports 
that canners are holding for the Govern- 
ment between 40 and 75 percent of the en- 
tire pack of canned fruits and vegetables. 
The Government itself, it is reported, had 
estimated that only from 12 to 15 percent 
of the pack was needed to supply the Army 
and Navy until next fall, when most of 
another year’s pack would be in. 

Thus it is evident that the Government 
has been a potent factor in creating our food 
shortages. It is our biggest food hoarder. 

The restrictions on canned goods recently 
put into effect are practically a prohibition 
of that form of food. An allowance of two 
or three cans a month for each individual 
practically eliminates canned goods from the 
average table. This means that the greatest 
burden will fall on the poor, the class which 
uses most canned goods. 

It is difficult to visualize what will happen 
to the millions of people in our large cities 
when the supply of canned goods is ex- 
hausted. It has been said that New York 
City, for instance, has on hand at any time 
only enough food for a week. When the peo- 
ple living in apartments can no longer get 
canned goods, when meats are out of reach 
and the supply of fresh vegetables dwindles 
because of the increased demand for them, 
it is likely that millions of people in the 
metropolis will go hungry before many 
months pass. 

Yes, as I said before, food riots may be 
Possible within the year. 

This is a great country and we boast of our 
enormous production, but even in normal 
years we do not, as a matter of fact, produce 
all the food our people and our animais need. 
It has been n ary to import a small per- 
centage. The lack of shipping now makes 
the importation of food practically impossi- 
ble. No one can predict what we will produce 
in 1943. The weather is a great unknown 
factor in the situation, but even if we pro- 
duce this year a normal crop of all our foods, 
we shall not have enough for our needs. 

We have a large army overseas and are 
creating a larger army here at home. Men in 
the Army and in training consume a third 
more food than they did as civilians. Much 
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of the food that we ship to our forces abroad 
has been and will be sunk by submarines. 
On top of all this, food will be needed under 
lend-lease for our allies and for the peoples 
in the countries that may be recovered from 
the enemy. 

There is nothing, then, more important 
than increasing to the utmost our production 
of food this year. Our Government should 
have foreseen this situation long ago and 
should have taken steps to meet it. The 
planting season is already close upon us. 
Spring plowing is under way already in many 
sections. 

For more than a year the various farm or- 
ganizations have been pleading and pleading 
with the Government for action to meet 
the crisis that now is fast approaching. They 
complained because farm labor was being 
drafted into the Army and being attracted to 
the cities by high factory wages and shorter 
hours. Our farm leaders again and again 
predicted a great national disaster if some- 
thing was not done to correct these condi- 
tions. 

The Selective Service Act at the very be- 
ginning should have exempted farm labor 
from the draft, Workers on the farms should 
have been automatically deferred. At this 
late day, bills are pending in Congress to 
stop the further drain of labor from the 
farms, but that doesn't solve the problem. 
Irreparable harm already has been done. 

Farm labor in these times is skilled labor. 
Anyone not fully experienced in the handling 
of modern farm equipment, not trained in 
scientific food production, is not of much 
value to the farmer-owner. It is absurd to 
think that we can get maximum food pro- 
duction by taking men from the city, inex- 
perienced in agriculture, and put them on 
our farms. Our children may help in har- 
vesting certain crops, but they cannot pos- 
sibly qualify as real farm labor or solve the 
farmers’ labor problem. 

In my opinion, to meet this situation, 
from half a million to a million experienced 
farmers now in uniform should be released 
from the Army and sent back to the farms 
until the crops are harvested next fall. 
These farmers could be kept in the Army 
and on the Army pay roll and could be given 
additional pay by the farm operator to aid 
in food production. 

Appeals to the public to go into gardening 
extensively this year must be heeded. If 
everyone would develop a garden of his own, 
the total production would run into enor- 
mous quantities. In England, amazing re- 
sults have been obtained by tilling unused 
land and vacant lots. Every available foot 
of land is being utilized. If we are going to 
escape a famine next year, we must carry out 
a similar program here in America. 

Another thing we must do is to begin to 
practice drastic saving of food. Americans 
have been notorious for wasting food. It has 
been said that the average family in Europe 
could subsist on what an American family 
throws away. We must learn to practice rigid 
economy and get accustomed to eating less. 
The British people have only a scant supply 
of food, but they have found it adequate and 
have had better health because they have 
been eating less. 

We must learn also basic facts about nutri- 
tion. Our research laboratories are develop- 
ing new facts about vitamins, calories, and 
body chemistry that should be very helpful 
in meeting food famine. The new school of 
nutrition at Cornell University, especially, 
should have exceedingly valuable information 
for all of us. The time is not far off when we 
must entirely change our eating habits. 

Still another basic cause of our frightening 
food prospect are the Office of Price Admin- 
istration ceilings put on all that the farmer 
produces. Under many of these ceilings, the 
farmer cannot produce food except at a loss. 
The farmer is as patriotic as anyone. He, 
too, has sons in uniform. He is as eager 


as anyone to win the war. He is going to 
do his best for his country. He knows that 
we must have food, but he simply cannot 
produce more crops if held down to unprofit- 
able returns, especially with the added difi- 
culties confronting him this year—less help, 
less machinery, more expensive repairs, high 
prices for everything that he buys. 

Those latter difficulties, however, will not 
stop the farmer. No industry in this country 
enlists more devoted, more skillful or more 
resourceful men. Pile all these handicaps 
on the farmer and he still will produce. He 
has done it before under conditions appalling 
to city men who know nothing of the study 
and skill represented in every successful farm 
operation. 

But our farmers can’t do the impossible. 
They must get enough for their products 
to be able t hire labor on a wage scale that 
will be closer to par with industrial wages 
than at present. No farmer can be expected 
to spend money in plowing and planting 
seed unless he can be reasonably sure that 
he will be able to harvest the crops. 

Another destructive factor in the situation 
is the restriction put on th: makers of farm 
machinery by our War Production Board. 
Entirely blind to the consequences, the War 
Production Board has denied to the farm 
machinery manufacturers steel enough to 
develop new farm equipment and to repair 
and replace the old. It is too late now to 
correct this situation. Our manufacturers 
now can’t give the farmer the machinery that 
he will badly need for this year’s production. 

The price regulation bill was passed under 
a threat by the President that if Congress 
didn’t do it, he would. Anyway, we today 
have price regulations and rationing in an 
increasing degree. The purpose of this legis- 
lation was in the words of its advocates, to 
prevent inflation. 

Inflation is a term very much misused and 
again has misled many people. 

Moderate inflation is wholesome—a good 
thing. Inflation is the opposite of deflation, 
and deflation, we » know, is the disease 
that causes depressions, hard times, bank- 
ruptcy. A moderate degree of inflation is a 
stimulus to production on field and in fac- 
tory. It promotes new enterprises and nor- 
mally brings good times and prosperity. 

Wild inflation, however, is another matter. 
That is something that must be avoided if 
we want to escape what happened in Ger- 
many and in other countries in Europe 
after the First World War. Wild inflation re- 
sults in printing-press money and worthless 
dollars. 

Raising prices that the farmer will get 
for his crops should not produce any alarm- 
ing inflation. There can be and should be a 
certain amount of control of prices, but that 
control must not go so far as to discourage 
production, as has been the case under the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Any of us would be willing to give almost 
any price for food when it is not available. 
When it comes to necessary food, we simply 
will not be stopped by any price. 

Before we had Office of Price Administra- 
tion price regulation, restrictions, and ra- 
tioning, prices automatically rationed every- 
thing. When prices rose, consumption de- 
creased, The law of supply and demand al- 
Ways operates. When demand declines and 
supply increases, prices fall and vice versa. 

When the supply of anything is limited and 
there is a scramble for some of that definite 
supply, rationing becomes necessary, so that 
each may get his fair share. But when you 
put ceilings on foods or goods that are to be 
produced, you invariably decrease production 
and cut down the supply. So far as food is 
concerned, the Office of Price Administration 
restrictions and regulations are having ex- 
actly that effect. 

Black markets are hard to suppress. In 
Spain they just shot black-market operators. 
Killing thousands didn’t end the evil. Then 
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the Government imprisoned violators. That, 
too, failed. Now they recognize the situation 
and tax the violators. 

Neither in Spain, Germany, Russia, Italy, 
or anywhere else, has it been possible to wipe 
out black markets even by death penalties. 

To police the country tightly enough to 
keep prices at fixed levels would require mil- 
lions of police and snoopers and would cost 
billions of dollars and millions of hours of 
manpower. That would be bureaucracy at its 
greatest. Such cost would be extravagant in 
peacetime, prohibitive in wartime. 3 

When we begin to see the importance of 
our food supply one of the most necessary 
things in our lives and in the prosecution of 
the war, we should insist that Congress and 
the administration at Washington reverse 
the disastrous steps that have brought about 
our serious plight and do something to give 
us relief. 

With this critical situation facing us, even 
at this late hour the Government is doing 
little to correct conditions and lessen the 
misery that is ahead of us. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard so far has 
failed to get results. This may be due to the 
fact that other executive branches, the action 
of which he cannot control, are either failing 
to cooperate or are putting into effect policies 
that are draining and handicapping agricul- 

re. 

The public, as it begins to see the awful 
consequences of the waste, the blundering, 
and the stupidity in the handling of this 
most important subject, will become furious, 
Louis Bromfield, author, Democrat, and for- 
mer supporter of the administration, who 
owns a farm of 1,100 acres and who knows 
the food situation, recently said that “This 
(the handling of the food situation) by next 
autumn will become one of the greatest scan- 
dals in American history. It affects the 
whole future history of ourselves and of the 
world—even the future possibility of a de- 
cent peace. And throughout the world, mil- 
lions of people will sicken and die and genera- 
tions of children will grow up stunted and 
sickly because a frivolous and incompetent 
bureaucracy in the richest country in the 
world did not do its job.” 

Anyone who studies the situation and 
knows the facts today will agree that Brom- 
field is not exaggerating. There is nothing 
more tragic in our history than the mis- 
handling of all phases of the problem of an 
adequate supply of food for ourselves, our 
Army, our allies, and the starving people of 
Europe. 


Absenteeism and Liquor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following com- 
munications received by me with ref- 
erence to H. R. 2082: 

ALABAMA PROHIBITION COMMITTEE, 
Talladega, March 17, 1943. 
Hon. J. W. Bryson, 
Member of Congress, South Carolina, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I notice that you have introduced 
a bill forbidding the manufacture and sale of 
liquor in the United States until after the 
war and thereafter until the troops are de- 
mobilized. 
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Let me express to you my commendation of 
your action in this matter. I hope that the 
bill will become a law. It might be advisable 
to let Congress decide when demobilization is 
done instead of leaving it with the executive 
department. 

Yours very truly, 
Í J. B. LOCKHART. 
TEXARKANA, ARK., March 9, 1943. 
Representative BRYSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our Sunday- school class of Pine Street 
Presbyterian Church representing some 65 
adults read aloud and discussed legislation 
you are proposing to Congress prohibiting sale 
of liquor for duration. Want you to know we 
favor such a movement and wish you success. 

- WorTH WHILE BIBLE CLASS, 
Mrs. J. T. ROBERTSON, Teacher. 


THE TOWNSEND NATIONAL RECOVERY PLAN, 
Independence, Mo., March 16, 1943. 
Hon. Josrru R. BRYSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to congratulate you on 
your stand in regard to prohibiting the sale of 
liquor for the duration. 

When passing places where they have rows 
and rows of bottles of liquor on display, I 
never fail to think and wonder how many 
tragedies such as murders, broken homes, I- 
fed children half clothed and uneducated, 
and quarrels that could have been avoided. 

I have thought about it so much and 
hoped and prayed that such a bill wouid 
come up before Congress, and may the day 
be near when your bill will be passed. 

If it is possible will you kindly send me a 
copy of H. R. 2082, and I assure you it will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. W. L. Apams, 
Secretary, Club No. 3. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURC: 
Greer, S. C., March 2 1943. 
Hon. Jos. R. Bryson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran Mr. Bryson: My session of the 
little country church, the Fulton Presby- 
terian Church, has asked me to write you 
and express to you the appreciation of our 
people there for the action that you have 
taken in presenting a bill in the House of 
Representives to stop the sale of alcoholic 
beverages in our country for the duration of 
the war. Of course, we feel that the liquor 
traffic should be outlawed for all time. But 
certainly this great evil that is causing so 
much ruin and lowering the production of 
war materials should at least be stopped un- 
til the war is won. We are praying for you 
that God would give you wisdom and power 
to get this legislation passed during the 
present session of Congress. 

I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
F. T. Mer, 
Pastor. 
DENVER, COLO., March 15, 1943. 
Congressman Brrson, of South Carolina. 

Dran HONORABLE Mr. Bryson: The great 
and urgent need for this Congress to impose 
national prohibition for the duration of this 
war is self-evident and I, as a citizen of the 
United States, am writing this to you, re- 
questing that you as a congressional Repre- 
sentative, urge that this be done. 

I have read of your bill which has been 
presented to the Judiciary Committee, of 
which you are a member. 

I am in favor of national prohibition of 
the liquor traffic at all times and for all time 


but as a means of helping to win this war, 
in which I have two sons fighting, as quickly 
as possible, I urge that this step be taken im- 
mediately, believing that American citizens 
will be able to see such a benefit derived from 
it that we will, after the war, have national 
prohibition restored to us by a constitutional 
amendment. 

It is well known that the report of the 
Office of War Information as to the drinking 
of our armed forces was a great fallacy. 
Nothing is more disgusting than to see a 
soldier in uniform drunk on our streets and 
we see it every day here in Denver. 

Recently a letter from a nephew, a North 
Carolina boy, stationed at Camp Claiborne, 
La., told of the demoralizing effect it had 
upon him when he saw his officer staggering 
drunk one night, knowing that he had to take 
orders from him next morning. 

Not only do we see the soldiers drunk but 
the citizens as well. 

Only recently a mother of eight children 
came to the job in a laundry one morning 
with her face beaten black and blue by her 
drunken husband, the night before. 

This liquor curse, as you know, has been 
condemned by many of our best and fore- 
most people, Presidents and other notable 
characters of our Nation, down through the 
years and to think that the eighteenth 
amendment was repealed and the curse 
brought back upon us by a man so drunken 
with greed for power that he would link him- 
self with the cursed liquor element in order to 
be elected—it is too much to endure with- 
out protest, 

Thanking you and assuring you my com- 
mendation for your work against the drink 
evil, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. MARTHA CRAFT, 
Denver, Colo. 
GREENVILLE S. C., March 7, 1943. 
Hon. Jos. R. BRYSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bryson: 1 wish to express my ap- 
preciation to you for your efforts to bring 
about national prohibition for the duration, 

You have many friends in this section that 
are grateful for your stand and especially 
those of us that are Christians are concerned 
about this, and remember that we will be 
praving for you in your efforts to stop a 
traffic that is such a detriment to our Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. CLYDE Jones. 


AUGUSTA ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Greenville, S. C., March 17, 1943. 
Hon. Josera R. BRYSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We, your fellow citizens of your 
home town, and voters in the district which 
you are so ably representing, wish to convey 
to you by this communication our apprecia- 
tion of your advocacy of laws limiting the 
sales of intoxicating liquors in and around 
Army camps, and your very able addresses in 
different parts of the country for the cause 
of temperance. 

We see in this stand that you are really 
mindful of the strong dry sentiment in your 
district and in supporting dry legislation you 
are not only true to your own personal con- 
victions but faithfully standing for the con- 
victions of a substantial majority of citizens 
of the Fourth District. 

We wish to assure you that we are sup- 
porting you with our prayers and influence. 

We wish for you the largest measure of 
success in your official duties and divine 
blessing on your family. 
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Action of the Berean Class of Men of the 
Augusta Road Baptist Church. 
V. D. Grerorp, President, 
W. C. MOSELY, Secretary, 
J. CLYDE Jones, Teacher, 
S. D. GIBSON, 
Committee. 


THE CHERRINGTON HosPITAL, INC., 
Logan, Ohio, March 17, 1943, 
Hon, JOSEPH R. BRYSON, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your stand against the 
liquor traffic bas the endorsement of all 
soldiers, mothers, fathers, and citizens I havo 
contacted in this community. 

This hellish institution is a thousand times 
more dangerous than war. It destroys mind, 
body, and soul. 

God will add His blessings to this kind of 
a fight. 

We are with you. 

J. S. CHERRINGTON, M. D., 
Logan, Ohio. 
LITTLETON, N. C., March 6, 1943. 
Hon. JosEPH R. BRYSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bryson: Please accept my sincere 
thanks and appreciation for introducing your 
war-time prohibition bill in the House of 
Representatives. As a fellow Baptist it gives 
me an added pleasure to have one of our faith 
take this definite step which is in entire har- 
mony with our Southern Baptist Convention. 

I wish it were possible for me to do more 
to help the passage of your bill. I can and 
shall pray for its passage. 

It is nothing less than a national disgrace 
for the allied liquor interests to be able to 
continue their destructive and debauching 
traffic unmolested during this war and 
through a period of restricting and rationing 
all the necessities of life. 

It is treasonable to allow these deadly ene- 
mies to work their havoc against our every 
war effort by and with the support and de- 
fense of the national administration. 

As an expression of my attitude on this 
matter so vitally affecting our Nation, I en- 
close one of my letters to the News and Ob- 
server published in Raleigh by Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, a former Secretary of the Navy under 
President Wilson. As I have no other copy of 
this letter, I will appreciate its return. 

With assurance of my appreciation, and 
with hearty best wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours. 
W. F. WiLttaMs, 
Superintendent, Littleton 
Baptist Sunday School. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
INMAN-GRAMLING CHARGE, 
Inman, S. C., March 10, 1943. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. BRYSON, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Bryson: You doubtless are al- 
ready aware of the thinking of the Christian 
people of your district on the subject of 
whisky control and prohibition during these 
critical days of our national history. So I 
do not write to inform you, but rather to con- 
gratulate you and encourage you in the stand 
you are now taking in Congress on the 
subject. 

I have heard many comments here in this 
splendid section of your district, and with- 
out a single exception they have been favor- 
able. The people admire a man who places 
righteousness before political expediency, and 
who is a statesman before he is a politician. 
And I believe that since God is on the side 
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of right, the man who lives and advocates the 
right cannot ultimately be defeated. 

We are proud of you as our Congressman, 
and I am glad to count you as my personal 
friend. 

Yours faithfully, 
Francis T. CUNNINGHAM, 


Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter and 
resolutions: 

STATE or WISCONSIN, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Madison, March 19, 1943. 
Hon, WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. - 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STEVENSON: The Wis- 
consin representatives at the Midwest Gov- 
ernors’ conference held March 15 at Des 
Moines have reported to me that the resolu- 
tions adopted by the conference check closely 
with the present needs of agriculture in this 
State. A copy of these resolutions is en- 
closed, and I hope you will give all possible 
support to the recommendations regarding 
actions that should be taken by the Federal 
agencies concerned. 

We in Wisconsin subscribe to the emphasis 
which the resolutions haye given to the pro- 
vision of farm machinery repairs and needed 
new farm and dairy equipment, and to ex- 
pansion in the manufacture and use of com- 
mercial fertilizer to increase crop yields. 

We also face a serious shortage of man- 
power on Wisconsin farms, particularly 
skilled men to care for our livestock and 
especially our dairy cattle. These skilled 
men are needed on a year-around basis, not 
just during the summer season as is the case 
with cash-crop farms in some States. We 
hope that our need for year-around livestock 
men can be given careful consideration in 
all future policies adopted by the Manpower 
Commission, selective service, and other Fed- 
eral agencies concerned. 

A special labor problem in rural Wisconsin 
is the acute shortage of trained cheese mak- 
ers, butter makers, dairy-plant workers, 
skilled canning-factory employees, and other 
types of skilled workers employed in the local 
food-processing plants. We believe these key 
workers in the local food-processing plants 
are as urgently needed where they are, as are 
the workers on farms, and that they should 
be given the same occupational deferment by 
Selective Service. 

Most of all we urge that the Congress and 
the President take immediate steps to remedy 
the present confusion and inefficient dupli- 
cation and competition between the many 
Federal agencies concerned with agricultural 
manpower, food production and distribution. 
Centralization of responsibility and author- 
ity for all Federal matters that concern farm- 
ers in their efforts to increase production 
will enormously increase farmers’ confidence 
and effectiveness. 

We believe, also, that the Nation’s welfare 
will be greatly advanced if less time is spent 
exhorting farmers to food-production goals, 


and instead give all possible aid to farmers 
in order that they can meet the practical 
difficulties that must be overcome if food 
production is to be maintained at 1942 levels, 
let alone increased as is so urgently needed, 

Finally, Iam convinced that State agencies 
and organizations could render much more 
assistance in these food matters than they 
have been given the opportunity to do by 
Federal agencies. By both law and practice 
the States have large authority in these 
matters. It is unfortunate that so many 
Federal employees adopt a go-it-alone policy 
at the expense of the public welfare and the 
whole war program. 

Wisconsin is a leader in the production 
of most of the foods given highest priority 
from the standpoint of nutrition and war 
needs—the high vitamin, high protein foods 
such as fluid milk, cheese, evaporated milk, 
butter, dried milk, meat, eggs, and canned 
vegetables. Our farmers are giving all-out 
effort to maintain and, if possible, increase 
the output of these health-giving foods. All 
they ask is that their Government permit 
them to obtain the absolutely essential fac- 
tors for this food production. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER S. GOODLAND, 
Acting Governor. 


We, the members of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence at Des Moines, Iowa, March 15, 1943, and 
composed of the States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin, that annually produce ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the food produced 
in this Nation, do hereby adopt the follow- 
ing conclusion: 

The agricultural situation is in crisis; un- 
less we have more manpower and more ma- 
chinery, the food production cannot be main- 
tained. Already serious losses in crop and 
animal products are imminent; there can be 
no delay. 

We therefore recommend: 

1. That agriculture be recognized as an 
essential war industry and be rated as such 
with respect to manpower, materials, and 
equipment. 

2. That while we are not proposing blan- 
ket deferment for agricultural workers, we 
recommend that all experienced labor essen- 
tial to farm production be deferred, and that 
all such farm workers be given proper recog- 
nition by Federal authorities with suitable 
insignia or other mark of distinction for 
giving their best services to the country by 
remaining on the farm front. 

8. That there be provided immediately a 
supply of steel and other material adequate to 
complete the manufacture of all partially 
completed machinery; that all present stocks 
of machinery be now released for sale; that 
the needs of material which should be this 
year provided for farm machinery to be used 
in 1944 be ascertained by May 1, 1943; and 
that the present unsatisfactory system of al- 
location of such machinery which sends ma- 
chinery where it is not adapted, be supplanted 
by one which recognizes the actual needs of 
respective areas. 

4. That material be immediately supplied 
manufacturers of farm machinery repairs and 
parts, and all restrictions on the manufacture 
and distribution of the same be removed at 
once; that full authority be placed in the 
hands of the local war boards to supply weld- 
ing rod, bar steel, and other materials used 
in the local repair of farm machinery. 

5. That migrant seasonal agricultural la- 
borers be furnished the necessary transporta- 
tion to and from work. 

6. That available supplies of fertilizer be re- 
leased immediately for the 1943 crop season. 

7. That Congress pass the legislation ap- 
propriating $26,000,000 to the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service for the purpose of recruiting, 
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transporting, housing, and placing agricul- 
tural labor. 

In this 1 day’s conference, our conclu- 
sions have been limited to manpower, ma- 
chinery, and supply of fertilizer. We do not 
at this time pass on other farm problems, 


Statement of California Joint Labor 
Legislative Headquarters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under date of March 16 the Cal- 
ifornia Joint Labor Legislative Head- 
quarters, embracing the following organ- 
izations: California State Federation of 
Labor, Edward D. Vandeleur, secretary 
and legislative representative, San Fran- 
cisco; State Council of Carpenters, David 
Ryan, secretary, San Francisco; Joseph 
Cambiano, S.n Mateo; Don Cameron, 
legislative representative, San Francisco; 
California State Theatrical Association, 
Anthony J. Noriega, secretary-treasurer, 
San Francisco; California State Associa- 
tion of Electrical Workers, legislative 
representatives: Al Speede, secretary, 
Hollywood, Amos Feely, San Francisco; 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, George F. Irvine, chairman, 
California State legislative board, San 
Francisco; Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Harry See, State representa- 
tive, California legislative board, San 
Francisco; Order of Railway Conductors, 
W. G. Welt, legislative representative, 
California legislative committee, San 
Francisco; Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Fred E. Reynolds, legislative 
representative, California State legisla- 
tive board, San Francisco; San Francisco 
Labor Council, John A. O’Connell, secre- 
tary, San Francisco; Los Angeles Build- 
ing Trades Council, C. J. Haggerty, secre- 
tary, Los Angeles; Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, J. E. Hanlon, general sec- 
retary-treasurer, San Francisco, issued a 
statement, which, pursuant to permis- 
sion granted, I wish to include in my re- 
marks in the Recorp. Same follows: 

California railroads are moving more 
freight and passengers than at any time in 
their history, according to a statement issued 
jointly today by representatives of six rail- 
road brotherhoods. Furthermore, it was 
stated that lack of foresight by executives 
and numerous instances of stupid manage- 
ment are the factors that prevent the break- 
ing of present enviable transportation records 
and not restrictive union rules or absentee- 
ism by workers, 

The joint statement was issued by Fred E. 
Reynolds, of the locomotive engineers; G. F. 
Irvine, firemen; Harry See, trainmen; W. C. 
Welt, conductors; Lyle Du Frane, clerks; and 
J. E. Hanlon, telegraphers. It was an answer 
to recent allegations in the press and by 
railroad officials before a legislative commit- 
tee in Sacramento that railways were op- 
erating far below peak capacity because of 
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“featherbedding” 
union practices. 

The complete statement follows: 

“As representatives of a substantial ma- 
jority of the operating employees of Califor- 
nia’s railroads we consider it regrettable 
that the rank and file members of our unions 
who are today moving more freight and pas- 
sengers than ever before in history should be 
subjected to the present campaign of criti- 
cism and vilification by Individuals intent 
or destroying labor organizations and by 
company officials who selfishly seek to expand 
already swollen profits at the expense of 
their workers. 

“In the recent past it has been untruly 
and unjustly charged that absenteeism 
among railroad employees and restrictive 
union rules are thwarting the war effort by 
unnecessarily delaying movement of criti- 
cally needed materials for civilian and mili- 
tary use. These and all similar allegations 
are utterly and completely false. Dissemi- 
nation and reiteration of the charges cannot 
possibly serve any useful purpose, but will 
inevitably tend to break the spirit and morale 
of thousands of patriotic men who now toil 
almost to the limit of human endurance for 
a wage that in many cases is not commen- 
surate with the experience and responsibility 
demanded by the companies. 

“In essence, the charges are that over a 
period of years powerful railroad unions have 
demanded and received shortened hours of 
labor and conditions of employment which 
today’s manpower shortage puts in the cate- 
gory of ‘featherbedding.’ 

“Cited as one horrible example in this 
connection is a contractual arrangement 
dating back to World War No. 1, which pro- 
vided that 3,800 miles shall constitute a 
month’s work for a freight engineer. As 
every railroad worker and every railroad 
executive knows, this is the equivalent—un- 
der average operating conditions—of 38 
eight-hour days in a month, an assignment 
which we believe that few of our detractors 
would care to equal. 

“The regulation complained of was 
adopted, with full approval of the companies, 
as a work-sharing arrangement which would 
prevent a few men with ‘fat’ runs from 
making large earnings while other men on 
the extra board were without any employ- 
ment whatsoever. It is still in effect. What 
our critics fail to state, however, is that 
any train or engine service employee may 
be called any time, irrespective of his ac- 
cumulated mileage for any run for which 
no extra man is available. The fact that 
few, if any, engineers have ever been called 
by the company for extra runs appears to be 
conclusive evidence that no serious man- 
power shortage exists insofar as engineers 
are concerned and that this rule is not 
hampering train operation. 

“Neither is there a serious manpower 
shortage in any other category of train serv- 
ice employees One company with potent 
political connections, however, is sponsoring 
a bill in the California legislature to repeal 
the present full crew law which requires 
sufficient brakemen on heavy freight trains 
to protect the lives of the crew, insure the 
safety of passengers on other trains and to 
safeguard the property and equipment of the 
company itself. 

“As a plausible excuse for this action, the 
company now contends that it is impossible 
to hire sufficient brakemen to operate all of 
its trains under the present law. This claim 
is being pressed despite the fact that in 
many terminals the records show that brake- 
men have actually been laid off during the 
past year and that there are now sufficient 
brakemen on every extra board in the State 
to handle not only the present heavy traffic, 
but any contemplated emergency. 

“This is true despite the fact that appli- 
cants for positions as brakemen have been 
and still are compelled to serve an initial 


and other reprehensible 


apprenticeship as students for 30 days, dur- 
ing which time they receive no compensation 
whatsoever—not even expense money to 
cover costs of meals and lodging while they 
are on the road. 

“A survey of ‘help wanted’ advertisements 
reveals that from July 1, 1942, to the middle 
of February 1943 the company in question 
did not at any time advertise for brakemen, 
although other classifications of employees 
were sought. We trust that the public will 
not condemn all railroad workers as unre- 
generate cynics who suspect the current ad- 
vertisements for brakemen may possibly have 
some connection with the efforts of the com- 
pany to create the impression of a non- 
existent manpower shortage in this classifi- 
cation to justify a repeal of the safety pro- 
visions of the full-crew law. 

“It is not denied that shortages of skilled 
workers in certain categories outside of train 
service handicap railroad operation. Even in 
these cases, however, present difficulties are 
primarily due to lack of foresight on the part 
of company executives and not to union reg- 
ulations. Several years ago the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Telegraphers foresaw the present 
shortage of men in their craft and made sev- 
eral proposals to the company for the train- 
ing of men in this line of work. The com- 
pany scorned all overtures and if honest 
would now blame themselves rather than our 
brotherhoods for the predicament in which 
they find themselves. 

“We concede that little surplus office help is 
available. As evidence that this shortage is 
not critical, however, we wish to point out 
that all overtime is held to an irreducible 
minimum, and even on Washington’s Birth- 
day practieally ali office help was dispensed 
with because, under our contract, all work 
performed on that day would have to be at 
overtime rates. 

“We need only say that the current rate of 
pay for freight handlers is 62 cents an hour 
to explain the difficulty of the company to 
obtain that type of workers. 

“Charges of absenteeism among railroad 
train- and engine-service men are ridiculous 
when coming from antilabor propagandists. 
The same charges are libelous when enunci- 
ated by company officials, because they know 
that no men in any branch of train service 
can lay off without permission of the com- 
pany. For many months that permission has 
not been granted without a statement from a 
doctor that the man making the request was 
ill. 

“A recent allegation that train crews delay 
trains for as much as 2 hours for meals is 
incorrect. We make that statement without 
hesitation or apology. The records will show 
that day after day our members do the hard- 
est kind of work in all kinds of weather for 
hours on end without respite or food. One 
train record picked at random reveals the 
case of a crew that was on the road for 10 
hours and 56 minutes between terminals with 
no opportunity to eat. Similar cases occur 
daily where workers fight doggedly and per- 
sistently for many consecutive hours without 
thought of personal comfort to keep freizht 
moving expeditiously to its destination. They 
have been doing their full duty, even while 
their employers were condemning them as 
‘feather bedders’ in an attempt to discredit 
their unions and repeal laws designed for 
their safety. 

“We can prove to any fair-minded man 
by train records that stupid operation has 
been responsible for 100 times as much delay 
in traffic as has been caused by union regu- 
lations. We can cite numerous instances of 
such stupidity, that not only delayed criti- 
cally needed military supplies, but which 
were financially costly to brotherhood mem- 
bers as well. 

“A classic example of managerial inepti- 
tude—to use a polite word—occurred on De- 
cember 22, 1942. A crew was called on duty 
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this train was a second engine and caboose, 
both with full crews, deadheading to San Ber- 
nardino, Eleven train-service men—on and 
off duty—were therefore on this train. It 
was held in the yards, with all its men and 
equipment, waiting for train orders until 
11:15 a. m. After this inauspicious start it 
proceeded 17 miles to Highgrove, where it 
arrived at 12:05 p. m. 

“At this station it picked up 2 more en- 
gines and 2 more cabooses, both with full 
crews totaling 10 men. Its complement of 
men and equipment was now 4 engines and 
8 enginemen, plus 13 trainmen. Again, 
however, it was detained to await orders, 
It finally left Highgrove at 3:20 p. m. 
At Colton there was further delay and the 
conductor in charge called the chief dis- 
patcher in San Bernardino from a public 
telephone, at his own expense, to advise him 
that he was being held up with 4 engines 
and 21 skilled and experienced train-service 
men. He was given immediate orders to pro- 
ceed and finally arrived at San Bernardino 
at 6:40, where he found the yard practically 
blocked with trains unable to leave due to 
lack of engines. This crew was on duty for 
10 hours and 50 minutes, covering a distance 
of 24 miles. Total unnecessary delay en 
route was 8 hours and 58 minutes. 

“We feel that we would be derelict in our 
duty as representatives of railway employees 
if we did not issue this forthright denial of 
scurrilous and infamous charges that have 
been made against our members. Day and 
night, rain or shine, fog or sleet, burning hot 
or frigid cold, California's train-service men 
are setting new transportation records. 

“They do their full duty under all oper- 
ating conditions, switching cars under difi- 
cult and dangerous circumstances, riding on 
top of slippery boxcars to bring heavy freights 
down treacherous grades in safety. We com- 
mend to the people of California a recent 
statement of a representative of the Santa 
Fe who told a legislative committee that his 
company had no complaint against its train- 
service men and that in most cases he felt 
they were overworked. 

“To those company representatives who 
are now in the State Capitol lobbying under 
the false guise of wartime necessity to break 
down standards that protect the lives of the 
public as well as our own we advise: Go home 
and rectify your managerial deficiencies, 
Give your men on the trains a pat on the 
back instead of a stab in the dark, Give 
them the opportunity and they will set amaz- 
ing new transportation records of which they 
will be as proud as yourselves. If the time 
ever comes when it is reasonably necessary, 
you can rest assured that the railroad 
brotherhoods will make whatever revisions 
in their contracts are needed to expedite 
traffic and win the war. The men who run 
your trains are not looking for ‘feather beds.’ 
They deserve your cooperation. They resent 
as ingratitude your attacks on their patriot- 
ism and your efforts to selfishly endanger 
their lives through the repeal of a reasonable 
and necessary safety measure.” 


Our Duty Is To Serve 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the Recorp an editorial 


to man extra No. 3156 at Corona at8a.m. In | written by Mr. H. A. Lawson, publisher 
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and editor of the Eagle Rock Sentinel, 
which not only conveys the sentiments 
of the people of my district but also rep- 
resents that of the entire United States. 
I wholeheartedly concur in what Mr. 
Lawson has written: 


OUR DUTY IS TO SERVE 


Like a cry in the wilderness is that of the 
small businessman of the present day, to 
his Government, to give him a chance—a 
break. No one is more patriotic than he, no 
one more anxious to serve in the present 
emergency. But he cannot serve to the ex- 
tent of his ability when he is under the fear 
that Government restrictions and the scar- 
city of labor is going to grind him down and 
force him out of business completely. Many 
of these businessmen are qualified for one 
thing and that is to operate their business. 
They are not under the selective service. 
They are not qualified to go into war indus- 
tries. Forced out of business it is obvious 
they cannot help in financing the war. So 
what? 

Everyone now realizes, we take it, the war 
must be won regardless of the sacrifices that 
must be made. We appreciate the value of 
manpower in our war industries, Our young 
men know it to be their duty to respond for 
military service for the duration. All realize 
that heavy taxes must be paid, that War 
Savings bonds must be invested in and that 
there will be other financial sacrifices. But 
the small businessman wants to know how 
he is going to do all these things when high 
wages in war industries are taking his help 
from him and competitors who are willing to 
pay skyrocketing wages are doing the same 
thing. He is forced to run his business—if he 
can run it at all—with incompetent and ir- 
responsible help at unreasonable wages. 

The businessmen in Eagle Rock are no ex- 
ception to the general deplorable situation 
that faces them. Nor are the businessmen 
in Los Angeles, or all over the State of Cali- 
fornia. Four-fifths of all retail establish- 
ments all over the United States are small 
businesses. Today more than 40 percent of 
them are in lines of trade expected to decline 
as the war program expands. These are Gov- 
ernment figures. The Department of Com- 
merce has made an analysis of the situation. 
A special committee of the Senate has been 
studying it. In the meantime the small 
businessman is being ground—or plowed— 
under, Because we are at war is it necessary 
to destroy competitive private enterprise? 
Is that serving the purpose of winning the 
war? Better far to heed this anguished cry 
coming from the retail wilderness of our 
country by 100-percent Americans who wish 
ardently to serve. 


This Bill Will Aid Small Burley Tobacco 
Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, the House had an opportunity 
to pass today, and did pass by unanimous 
action, H. R. 2020 by adding to section 
313 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, the following 
language: 

And provided further, That the burley to- 
bacco acreage allotment which would other- 


wise be established for any farm having a 
burley acreage allotment in 1942 shall not be 
less than one-half acre, and the acreage re- 
quired for apportionment under this proviso 
shall be in addition to the National and State 
acreage allotments. 


This bill came to the House, as we are 
advised, with the unanimous approval of 
the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House. The record shows that most al- 
lotments of burley acreage for 1942 
ranged from one-tenth acre up to 2 
acres, the average being about 1.6 acres. 
This amendment, it is estimated, will add 
about 6,000 acres of burley tobacco, which 
is only 1% percent of the present na- 
tional allotment. 

Growing of burley tobacco is one of 
the main sources of cash income of farm- 
ers. This small increase in acreage will 
give to the small farmers in the burley 
regions a larger income, and at the same 
time, we are informed, this increase of 
burley is necessary to meet the market 
requirements. 

It is pointed out by the committee that 
this small increase in burley acreage will 
encourage the farmers in the production 
of more food and feed greatly needed for 
our war effort. In view of the great need 
of food, feed, and fibers for our war ef- 
fort, a greater acreage of tobacco is not 
justified. 

While this bill does not meet the 
wishes of many growers of burley to- 
bacco, yet at the same time, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and those engaged in 
the production of burley tobacco feel it 
is the fairest and best measure that can 
go through Congress at this time. 

It is a great relief for the small grow- 
ers who now have an allotment of one- 
tenth, two-tenths, or one-fourth acre, 
and I know it will help hundreds and 
hundreds of small burley growers in my 
congressional district and will not be un- 
fair to other growérs of burley tobacco in 
my State or in the Nation, and, therefore, 
it is a pleasure to give this measure my 
support, 


The Tax Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
quite apparent from the many conversa- 
tions we hear on taxes that there is not 
only a dissatisfaction with both the com- 
mittee and Carlson bills, but there is a 
desire to find a solution to this pay-as- 
you-go idea. With that in mind, I am 
submitting this plan, I ask the mem- 
bership to carefully study it, as it is fun- 
damentally sound and is not a new, rev- 
olutionary idea, 

To begin with, the President, in his 
message to Congress, has stated the need 
of more revenue. Everyone seems to 
agree on that point. Since the commit- 
tee has apparently utilized every source 
of taxation, a rate increase seems to be 
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the only avenue open. We are, there- 
fore, expecting a new tax bill to be writ- 
ten with an increase in rates. If either 
the committee or the Carlson bill passes, 
it will be necessary to amend it later by 
increasing the rate of collection at the 
source. 

Now, realizing this apparent necessity 
of increasing our rates, and the urgent 
request for more revenue, I suggest that 
we increase this withholding rate 5 per- 
cent, and, instead of designating it as a 
current increase, we term it our amorti- 
zation payment. This additional amount 
will amortize our back taxes so that by 
January 1, 1947, or within a period of 344 
years, we will be on a current basis. This 
amount of increase will raise three and 
one-half billion dollars per year, revenue 
which is needed at this time, and it can 
also be considered by the taxpayer as a 
prepayment, This, in effect, is the equiv- 
alent of a hidden reserve. 

The same problems or adjustments 
applicable to this plan, because of fluc- 
tuating incomes, are likewise applicable 
to the Carlson and committee withhold- 
ing plan. They are definitely problems 
which can be handled by regulation. 

Under no circumstances can this be 
called a doubling-up process unless the 
Ways and Means Committee definitely 
does not increase our rates and does not 
present a new revenue bill. 


Oregon Proud of Its Own Farm Labor 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr, ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Oregon, a portion of which I have the 
honor to represent in the Congress, has 
great agricultural resources. The Cas- 
cade Mountains running north and south 
through the State naturally divide its 
terrain into two great areas totally differ- 
ent in characteristics and in the adapt- 
ability tc agricultural production. The 
western portion lying between the Cas- 
cades and the Pacific Ocean is favored 
with much heavier rainfall and much of 
it is peculiarly adapted to the dairying 
industry. It is of an equable tempera- 
ture, with open winters, and the lowlands, 
valleys, and coastal areas are carpeted 
with nutritive grasses suitable for grazing 
of dairy herds. The eastern portion of 
the State, much of it higher tablelands, 
with small rainfall except in the winter 
months, is particularly adapted to the 
growing of grains such as wheat, barley, 
and oats. Much livestock is raised in 
this portion of the State by reason of 
large grazing areas, together with suit- 
able lands for the production of forage 
for winter feeding. 

My State has been hard hit by the en- 
forcement of the various rationing orders 
which have severely affected agricultural 
industries. Many of the experienced 
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farm hands have left the farms, lured by 
high wages and more attractive sur- 
roundings in war industries, or called di- 
rectly by the draft into the armed serv- 
ices. We have also suffered by reason 
of the sharp restrictions in agricultural 
machinery and in the inability to secure 
protein feeds such as cottonseed meal 
and other like products necessary for 
maintenance of dairy herds and the poul- 
try industry. Many operators of dairy 
farms have had to send their dairy herds 
to the butcher’s block, being unable to 
secure farm labor and to dispose of their 
dairy producis at a price to meet the cost 
of production. Our people, however, in 
Oregon are taking in their stride these 
severe restrictions on their freedom of 
action and are willing to suffer in com- 
mon with all of our people in the United 
States and to make every sacrifice nec- 
essary to bring success to our armed 
forces. Mr. Speaker, I do most urgently 
plead with the Congress and the agency 
heads in charge of these farm problems 
that immediate action be taken to solve 
these problems and avoid a complete 
break-down in our food supplies. We 
must see to it that sufficient farm labor 
and machinery are provided and prices 
fixed for farm produce which will return 
to the farmers cost of production and a 
fair return for their labors. 

We have in the State, I am glad to say, 
adopted a program of our own which is 
helping to solve the farm problem. We 
cannot go alone without Government co- 
operation. A very interesting discussion 
of this program appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of the Sunday issue, March 
21, written by Agnes E. Meyer, which un- 
der authority heretofore given I include 
as a part of these remarks. The article 
to which I refer is as follows: 


OREGON Proun oF Its Own Farm LABOR PLan— 
STATE Gers BEHIND DRIVE To TEND, HARVEST 
CROPS; VOLUNTEERS ARE EPFECTIVE 


(By Agnes E. Meyer) 


Sarem, Orec.—Will anything make the 
Washington war lords realize what their quar- 
rels, their indecision, and their arbitrary be- 
havior are doing to this country? The people 
are loyal to the President, but they are con- 
fused and unhappy about the kind of leader- 
ship they are getting. A feeling of uncertain- 
ty and insecurity exists in every walk of life, 
especially among the young people. Where 
are we going?—is the unanswered question 
that haunts their minds. 

Let us consider the dilemma in which the 
farmers of Oregon find themselves. 

For the past 3 years the State leaders, from 
the Governor to the local county committees, 
have been working on a well-organized State- 
wide plan, coordinated under the local United 
States Employment Service, for the recruit- 
ment and allocation of workers to produce 
and harvest the crops of the entire State. 

The plan was so successful that the farmers 
of this State harvested every single crop with- 
out loss in spite of the labor shortage. 

Since last December, all local Government 
agencies, the Department of Education and 
hundreds of voluntary agencies have been 
hard at work, under the leadership of the 
State Agricultural Advisory Committee, to 
perfect this plan. They are all set to go. 

ALMOST DESPERATE 


Imagine the state of mind into which these 
farmers are thrown when they read a differ- 
ent preliminary release in their papers every 
day, in which Senator Snooks, or Secretary 
Wickard, or some other potentate says that 


this or that or another bureaucratic set-up 
will be formed to take charge of the agricul- 
tural manpower situation in their State. 

The latest report says that the extension 
service of the State college is to have the 
responsibility for farm-labor placement. The 
Salem paper, the Oregon Statesman, says the 
whole chaos is the result of “the disorder 
and rivalries in Washington.” 

The farmers are alarmed to the point of 
desperation, but the officials who have worked 
out the Oregon plan with the help of thou- 
sands of subsidiary organizations are keep- 
ing calm. Mr. L. C. Stoll, State manpower 
commissioner, Mr. Emory Worth, head of 
the United States Employment Service, and 
Mr. J. J. Fisher, chairman of the Governor's 
agricultural committee, which includes rep- 
resentatives of the principal agricultural 
interests from every section of Oregon, are 
quietly determined that nothing shall inter- 
fere with the agricultural interests of the 
State. 

DON’T WANT NEW PLAN 

They are judicial in temper, very sure of 
themselves, very confident that whatever 
Washington decides they can cooperate by 
making an adaptation of these orders and 
channeling them through the United States 
Employment Service. But they have their 
hands full calming the farmers from one end 
of the State to the other as to the outcome 
of the situation. “If we have a new plan 
forced upon our State now,” said one member 
of the committee, “it would be disastrous, 
for it would sabotage a program that has 
been successful and substitute nothing but 
confusion and chaos.” 

Oregon does not want any new elaborate 
offices set up, either under the Federal Se- 
curity Administration or the Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

Oregon is asking the Senate to withdraw 
any funds that it wishes to allocate to a new 
agency and earmark those funds for the 
United States Employment Service, under 
whose direction the recruitment and place- 
ment of workers in the producing and har- 
vesting of crops in Oregon was so successful 
last year. 

STATES ITS POSITION 


The State agricultural advisory committee 
has just issued Resolution No. 2 to the United 
States Employment Service for Oregon, which 
reads more like a declaration of independence: 

“Whereas directives have been issued from 
Washington, D. C., to several agencies giv- 
ing them responsibility for recruitment, 
placement, and training of farm labor which 
are contrary to the whole successful fulfill- 
ment of farm labor needs, as carried out in 
1942; and 

“Whereas the farmers of Oregon are in a 
state of confusion and the entire plan is in 
the process of distintegrating to the point 
that it will be impossible to produce and 
harvest crops in an orderly fashion in 1943 
after every assurance was given that the 
Oregon plan would not be disturbed; and 

“Whereas complete detailed plans for re- 
cruitment and placement of farm labor in 
1943 have been outlined by the United States 
Employment Service in cooperation with 
other agencies and civic organizations: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, the Federal Food Ad- 
ministrator, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
be requested to immediately inform all agen- 
cies concerned that the Oregon plan for re- 
cruitment of farm labor throughout the 
United States Employment Service will be 
carried out in 1943 the same as in 1942, and 
that no further directives will be issued from 
Washington interfering with the Oregon plan 
of recruitment and placement of farm work- 
ers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the complete responsibility 
for recruitment and placement of farm labor 
continue to be the responsibility of the 
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United States Employment Service in co- 
operation with other agencies in order to 
avoid confusion, waste of public moneys by 
duplication of effort, and expansion of un- 
necessary personnel.” 


HOW PLAN OPERATES 


What is this plan that worked so success- 
fully that Oregon is up in arms at the 
thought of being upset by Washington? 

It depends primarily on the most minute 
research supplying the necessary data con- 
cerning acreage of crops, estimated produc- 
tion, and starting dates, and livestock num- 
bers for each county, prospective yields, and 
production, seasonal development for crops 
and harvesting dates. This information is 
the basis for a well-ordered program of farm 
labor recruitment and placement. 

In other words, if a farmer comes in to the 
Employment Service and says that he needs 
1,000 workers, the Employment Service can 
look at the map, estimate his needs exactly, 
and say to him, “You get 50” or whatever 
else the records show to be necessary. 

They also have the exact data on labor 
requirements by operations. This informa- 
tion was used last year by the Employment 
Service throughout the State to determine 
in advance the approximate number of per- 
sons that would be needed for the various 
agricultural crops from planting time 
through harvest. 


LABOR COMMITTEES USED 


Farm labor subcommittees were estab- 
lished during the spring of 1942 in all 
counties having major farm labor problems. 
The Extension Service and the Oregon State 
College collaborated with the Employment 
Service in the planning and setting up of the 
committees to tie in the farm labor prob- 
lems in every county with the activities of 
the Federal Employment Service, the County 
War Board, the Land Use Planning Com- 
mittee, and the Agricultural Planning Com- 
mittee. 

All State agencies also cooperated on such 
details as suggestions on sanitary conditions, 
wages, and hours of work in agriculture. 

The State department of education coop- 
erated in raany instances by postponing the 
opening of secondary schools, by lending aid 
through its superintendents and teachers, 
and by advising students of the urgent need 
for the assistance of youth in harvesting 
crops, 

Church groups, civic bodies, chambers of 
commerce offered their services or assisted in 
recruiting their own members at peak periods 
of labor demand. 

Newspapers and radio stations throughout 
the State gave wholehearted support to the 
program and contributed much space and 
time in advising the public of agricultural 
labor needs. The whole State was organized 
into neighborhood groups headed by war- 
dens—an organization similar to what is 
called the block plan—to bring out every last 
available volunteer. 


WOMEN ALSO AID 


A State-wide mobilization of womanpower 
was also organized. County-wide commit- 
tees appointed subcommittees in every city 
and community. All the women were regis- 
tered with the understanding that they 
might be called to enter the labor market at 
any time to prevent crop losses. This mobi- 
lization of women was followed almost im- 
mediately by the registration of school chil- 
aren throughout the State. 

There were many variations in the program 
from county to county. In Ontario County, 
for example, in the beet area, every shop was 
closed until 1 o’clock so that all the clerks 
could help with the beet thinning. The 
beauty shops had signs in the windows: 

“Will be back at 1. Thinning beets. Why 
aren’t you?” 

The courthouse, the barbers, the schools, 
and the county judge all had teams compet- 
ing against each other. Books could be writ- 
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ten about the different ideas that were 
brought up to comb the towns for more and 
more workers. When they were good, the 
employment service encouraged them all. 
There were unworkable ideas, too—so many 
of them that it was hard to keep the fires 
put out. 
COURSE OF STUDY 

In cooperation with the agricultural labor 
subcommittees, a group of teachers at Salem 
prepared a course of study of Oregon's agri- 
cultural economics for presentation to the 
school children. 

This study course emphasized the value of 
the crops produced in the various counties, 
and the proper methods employed in har- 
vesting. 

More than 10,000 young people from the 
fifth grade through high school took the 
course, and 11,000 young people in one coun- 
ty, under 18 years of age, were actually 
referred to seasonal agricultural jobs. School 
platoons were recruited in the schools by 
the teachers, who acted as leaders. The 
record kept of their earnings proved that 
their contribution to the harvest effort was 
an important one. 

The leadership of the school children was 
a problem last year. Many parents, especially 
in Portland, which is the largest recruiting 
area in the State, refused to let their children 
go as they feared that the children might 
not be adequately protected. 

More complete enrollment of school chil- 
dren is the big advance planned this year. 
The State committees on welfare and child 
care have become important in the scheme 
to acquaint the mothers of safety measures 
provided for the platoons. 

Sometimes not only the children but the 
mothers or even the entire families go to 
pick hops, berries, and beans, 


GETS $10,000-A-YEAR MAN 


When the canneries were hard pressed, 
white-collar workers, after they had finished 
their regular jobs, went on the night shift 
to save the pear crop. Office women and pro- 
fessional workers who had never before sought 
employment in processing establishments 
worked during their vacation periods 
throughout the canning season. 

A manager of a very prominent business 
Spent his vacation drying prunes for a har- 
assed farmer. That farmer, not knowing 
the story of his worker, naturally swears by 
the Employment Service that was able to 
find him such a fine workman. He never 
knew that his hired man draws $10,000 a 
year. Bookkeepers, stenographers, and mill 
hands picked beans and hops and peaches, 

So thorough was the publicity program 
that farmers did not necessarily have to ap- 
peal to the Employment Service for work- 
ers. The whole State was stirred up and 
workers turned up everywhere right out in 
the country, looking for work to do. 


EXPECT MORE WORKERS 


This year the agriculture committee says 
that it can do the job again. In fact, the 
members feel that they learned a great deal 
last year and are in a better position to make 
a success of the plan than last year. 

The warden system has been thoroughly 
organized and they expect to find more work- 
ers than ever, Moreover, they are well pleased 
with the last war directive that anyone with 
an agricultural background will be deferred 
if he goes back to agricultural work. 

Oregon is in a good position to take ad- 
vantage of this directive because it has oc- 
cupational questionnaires in every local em- 
ployment service office, which gives every 
man's history. Furthermore, they say that 
they will call the shipyards for 2,000 or 3,000 
agricultural workers if necessary, with the 
cooperation of the Manpower Commission. 


GO BACK TO FARMS 


The shipyards last month lost 1,000 em- 
ployees, who are voluntarily returning to their 


farms. Many were granted a leave of ab- 
sence by the Kaiser Co. The intricate State- 
wide organization is all set to go, and the 
leaders are determined that no decisions in 
Washington shall be permitted to throw their 
State into confusion at a nioment when the 
spring planting has to begin. They claim 
that it would be a disaster to the whole 
Nation, 

This claim is no idle boast. In the Pendle- 
ton-Walla Walla-Athena area, for example, 
there are 60,000 acres of peas which supply 
one-sixth of all the canned peas in the United 
States. 

In addition, Oregon is one of the largest 
growers of berries and other small fruits and 
the largest hop-growing State in the country. 

The sugar-beet industry has increased since 
1941 to a point where labor has become a 
problem. 

READY FOR SHIFTING 

The acreage of potatoes in 1942 reached a 
high of 21,000 acres. The State also had a 
big pear area and 2.200 acres 3f snap beans, 
for which the labor demand is heavy during 
6 weeks. 

The United States Employment Service has 
its plans made to shift groups of workers from 
one part of the State to the other if neces- 
sary, and it has also obtained permission to 
obtain Japanese workers from the concentra- 
tion camps for “stooped” labor, such as 
thinning beets. 

“The United States Employment Service 
has our complete confidence and coopera- 
tion,” said Mr. J. J, Fisher, speaking for 28 of 
the State's leading dairy, livestock and other 
agricultural associations. 

WANT SAME PLAN 

Mr. L. C. Still said to me, “Oregon’s plan 
for agricultural placements and recruitment 
was so successful last year in harvesting every 
last crop without loss that no other plan 
should be substituted for it. It should be 
strengthened and used again. Any other sub- 
stitute at this late date would only be con- 
fusing and might prove disastrous. If any 
changes are made now the responsibility for 
loss of crops will rest upon other shoulders 
and not upon the agricultural leaders of 
Oregon.” 

The State Agricultural Advisory Committee 
has had the cooperation of Senator McNary 
in all of its endeavors. Mr. Harold Barnett, 
president of the Athena Pea Growers Associa- 
tion, whose headquarters are at Pendleton, 
was especially emphatic in his commerts 
about the State’s popular Senator: 

“All the home folks, without exception, 
think that Senator McNary has made an in- 
valuable contribution to the development not 
only of our great agricultural interests, but in 
securing for the State its many new war in- 
dustries and shipbuilding yards. He has been 
especially helpful in making our very difficult 
adjustments to the war situation go along in 
an orderly way.” 

The Oregonians stick together and work 
together as a State, with splendid unity, and 
a fine spirit of cooperation. The threat to 
their agricultural plan has only drawn them 
clos - together. 

The farmers resent bitterly the uncertainty 
that Washington has thrown into the situa- 
tion and though even these Oregon farmers, 
being farmers, sometimes have individual 
points of view, now they are one and all get- 
ting together as a matter of self protection. 
The officials are all objective and reassuring 
in their point of view. One of them said: 
“If it didn’t threaten production, I'd say to 
Washington, ‘Go ahead—you do it,’ but we 
have to think about our families, our coun- 
ties, our State and our country and, therefore, 
we are all hoping that Washington will trust 
the practical people on the ground and let 
us do what we think is best.” 
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Association of Free Germans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOWARD J. McMURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22. 1943 


Mr. MCMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the very interesting and 
important program of the Association of 
Free Germans, Inc.: 


DEMOCRATIC GERMANS SPEAK 


The Association of Free Germans is a group 
of responsible Germans—composed of all 
democratic political parties—incorporated 
under the laws of New York State on Novem- 
ber 29, 1941. Its certificate of incorpora- 
tion, together with the names and addresses 
of the incorporators, has been registered with 
the Department of State of the United States 
as required by law. 

It is the purpose of the members of the 
association to cooperate with all of the 
agencies of the United States Government 
in the prosecution of the war and in the 
solution of problems rising out of the war 
situation. It is their desire to serve the 
democratic cause especially by crystallizing 
democratic thought among Germans wher- 
ever they may be. As democratic citizens 
speaking the German language and thus 
being in a position to appeal to the German 
people, they feel they can play an effective 
part both during the war and in the period 
immediately following it. 

They feel that the time has come for them 
to make their appearance before the Ameri- 
can people and to present their ideas with 
regard to the reorganization of Germany dur- 
ing the post-war period. As collaborators 
in the activities of the Weimar Republic, they 
have devised a sketch of a second German 
republic which, in their opinion, will elimi- 
nate the weaknesses which permitted the rise 
of Hitler, and which will be appropriate to 
solve the social evolution which is expected. 
This sketch is herewith presented to the 
statesmen of the United Nations and to the 
people of the Allied countries. 

New York Crrr, October 1942. 


FOR THE FREE GERMANY OF TOMORROW 
The Association of Free Germans, Inc., con- 
fident that complete victory will reward the 


efforts and sacrifices of the United Nations, 
trusting that this victory will bring freedom 


to the German people, which is now oppressed 


by Hitler and his henchmen, as well as to 
the rest of the world, deeply convinced that 
the collaboration of the free German people 
is indispensable for the peaceful development 
of Europe and the world in the spirit of the 
Atlantic Charter, determined not to spare any 
sacrifice in the struggle for freedom, will 
strive for the realization of the following aims 
in Germany: 
I. True democracy 

The German people will build a free re- 
public. 

The second German republic shall establish 
democracy in Germany firmly and perma- 
nently, and make sure that Germany never 
again shall be subjected to a dictatorship of 
any description. The state shall serve the in- 
terests of the people. It shall maintain peace 
through the authority of law and provide for 
the people of the second German republic 
the “four freedoms”—freedom of speech, free- 
dom of worship, freedom from fear, and freg- 
dom from want. 
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II. On the morrow after the removal of Nazi 
tyranny 

The National Socialist rule shall be com- 
pletely uprooted. All laws, decrees, and meas- 
ures of the Nazi government and its func- 
tionaries, which were aimed at the further- 
ance of the Hitler regime, shall be declared 
null and void. All the Hitler annexations, 
including those masked as Anschluss, will 
be repealed, If any foreign territories are 
still occupied, they will be promptly returned 
to their status quo. 

Newspapers, radio, and motion pictures 
will be purged from the enemies of democ- 
racy. The policies applied to these institu- 
tions will be governed by democratic prin- 
ciples, 

All Germans, regardless of race, color, 
creed, or political opinion, are entitled to the 
exercise of all the rights of citizenship, except 
people who have actively participated in the 
Nazi system of oppression. They shall be de- 
prived of such rights, for they have forfeited 
their claim to live under a democratic form 
of government by promulgating and further- 
ing a totalitarian form of government. At- 
tempts to overthrow the democratic form of 
government in the future will be checked by 
adequate agencies to be established by the 
Government, and all such attempts shall be 
repressed with utmost energy. 

The crimes committed by the Nazis and 
their henchmen in Germany or in the vic- 
timized countries will be punished as crimi- 
nal acts against the German people and the 
peace of the world. A speedy trial of the 
criminals shall clear the situation and es- 
tablish a warning example for the future. 

Damage inflicted by the Nazis upon indi- 
viduals or minority groups shall be repaired 
within the limits of possibility. 


III. Influence on youth 


The Second German Republic shall edu- 
cate the young people to be loyal citizens of 
the democratic state. With this end in view, 
care for and education of the younger gen- 
eration shall be completely reformed. Youth 
shall be taught the appreciation of cultural 
values, shall learn to believe in right rather 
than might, in tolerance rather than perse- 
cution, in respect for the sanctity of human 
life, in the binding force of a pledged word, 
in the conscientious observation of agree- 
ments and treaties. The Fuehrer legend 
shall be destroyed by bringing to light the 
appalling facts of the Hitler terror. 


IV. Economic democracy 


The groups nd classes which provided the 
strongholds for pan-German militarism and 
imperialism will be permanently reduced to 
impotence. To break their power, they will 
be deprived of their economic basis (htavy 
industry, other industrial monopolies—for 
instance, I. G. Farbenindustrie—and large 
agricultural estates). 

The national socialist policy of autarchy, 
which served the purpose of war and brought 
starvation upon the German people, will be 
abolished. Within the future economic or- 
ganization of the world, the German republic 
will work for a restoration of unrestricted in- 
ternational exchange of goods. The German 
republic will participate with all its resources 
in international economic planning in order 
to secure economic and financial stability and 
protect the nations from misery and from the 
catastrophic effects of depression, In her do- 
mestic economic policy, Germany will try to 
realize the same aims on the national level. 


V. Return into the community of nations 
The German Republic will collaborate 
without any reservation with her neighbors 
and all other nations in the reorganization of 
German economic and technical 
ability shall create works of peace, among 
which the reconstruction of territories de- 
stroyed by war or plundered by the Nazis 


shall have priority. The German republic 
will consider it a proper and natural task to 
participate in this effort of reconstruction 
with all available resources. The supply of 
goods and services for this purpose must be 
so organized as to make all profiteering by in- 
dividuals or groups impossible. 

In order to safeguard the common inter- 
ests of Europe, the German republic will fit 
the solution of her own economic and trans- 
portation problems into a plan for the whole 
continent. The republic will make sure that 
Germany's production and transportation 
system will never again serve purposes of 
aggression. 

The German republic will carry out the 
complete disarmament and demilitarization 
of the German people, as the primary condi- 
tion for the establishment and protection of 
peace which all nations desire. 

The new German republic shall take its 
place in the family of nations as a state based 
on law and shall participate in the measures 
to safeguard the peace, for the good of the 
German people and all mankind, 


Government Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FAD JO CRAVENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an article by Mr. C. F. Byrns, which ap- 
peared in the Fort Smith Times-Record, 
of Fort Smith, Ark., on March 18, 1943, 
as follows: : 
OFF THE RECORD 
(By C. F. Byrns) 

Americans are learning in this war that 
Washington direction of the intimate details 
of their lives bogs down. 

Most of us have always believed with Jeffer- 
son that “that government is best which gov- 
erns least.” But we never were quite so 
sure of it as we are now, after watching the 
performance of a central government fum- 
bling with multitudinous controls which af- 
fect the lives of people in every hamlet, far 
remote from the National Capital, 

All of us are accepting Government con- 
trols in the war period because all of us 
recognize that stricter controls are essential 
in time of war. The experience we are hav- 
ing with them will be infinitely valuable to 
us when the war is over. We will be thor- 
oughly convinced that this system won’t 
work and we shall take the first opportunity 
to move back in the direction of a govern- 
ment which governs as little as possible. 

Every absurd regulation which a Govern- 
ment bureau attempts to put in force is a 
blessing in disguise, since it adds to the pub- 
lic conviction that we cannot operate perma- 
nently under such a system. 8 

The latest example of impractical regula- 
tion is the announcement that farmers who 
consume their own foods raised on their own 
farms are supposed to tear coupons out of 
their ration books for all the rationed foods 
they use. If anybody expects any considerable 
number of farmers to do that, he is kidding 
himself, Another regulation says that farm- 
ers who sell foods on the ration list to indi- 
vidual consumers are supposed to take up 
ration-book coupons from their customers, 
Technically and logically, that may make 
sense, As a practical matter it doesn't. It is 
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merely another regulation which will be wide- 
ly ignored. 

The most efficient controls which have de- 
veloped are those which are exercised by local 
authority. The most inefficient are those 
which are exercised entirely in Washington. 
Many instances might be cited. 

Gasoline rationing is an outstanding ex- 
ample. The rationing of gasoline for passen- 
ger cars is in the hands of local rationing 
boards, which operate under general princi- 
ples, but with considerable discretion to deal 
with local situations with common sense. 
Gasoline rationing for commercial and farm 
trucks has been handled by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. The policies have been 
made up in Detroit. Little authority has 
been given to State agencies of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. The staff of the 
State agencies of Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion is small, The result was unreasonable 
and apparently arbitrary allowances of gaso- 
line for commercial and farm trucks which 
took weeks to straighten out. 

The War Production Board is steadily in- 
creasing the authority of its local representa- 
tives to deal with the multitude of details 
which affect business enterprise in the coun- 
try. Its program has improved in efficiency as 
authority has been decentralized. 

The latest change in the War Production 
Board’s workings affects applications for pri- 
orities for scarce materials. Originally all 
Priority applications had to clear through 
Washington. Since March 15 applications 
are filed first with the local War Production 
Board office, like the district office in Fort 
Smith, where they will be checked to see that 
they are in proper form. Then they go to the 
Kansas City regional office, which now has 
authority to pass on them up to $100. Only 
those involving larger amounts will go on to 
Washington. After April 15 the Kansas City 
Office will handle applications up to $500. 
Already local offices have emergency authority 
up to $100, and it is probable authority will 
be extended local offices to handle all appli- 
cations of $100 or less, which constitute about 
60 percent of applications. 

So long as we must have Federal Govern- 
ment controls over details of our lives, au- 
thority should be delegated to local officials 
so far as possible. When the necessity for 
controls ends we shall swing back sharply to- 
ward the free economy which has made 
America great. 


The Father of a Williams County Soldier 
Speaks His Piece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remai*s in the 
Recor, I include the following letter: 


MONTGOMERY, MICH., March 16, 1943. 
Hon. CLIFF CLEVENGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: This letter is to inform you that 
we are against appropriating any money for 
the triple A. We farmers don't have to be 
paid a check from Washington to be patri- 
otic. Just see that we farmers get a fair price 
for what we produce and we will produce 
what is wanted. 

Our 19-year old son is in the armed forces 
and don't think for a minute that we will let 
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him and our neighbors’ sons down. My wife 
and I and our two sons, 12 and 16, are going 
to produce more pork, beef, dairy, and poultry 
this year. We farm 205 acres and we will have 
to work this spring and summer from 14 to 16 
hours a day, and we can do it. We don't have 
to be paid a check from Washington every 
time we turn around. 

If Congress wants to do a good deed, give 
that $100,000,000 to the boys that are fighting 
in the sands of Africa and the jungles of the 
Pacific. 

Do away with the triple A and send the 
army of Agriculture Adjustment Administra- 
tion fellows that are in every county seat back 
to the farms to work where they belong They 
have farmed in swivel chairs long enough 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER M. Towers. 


War and Peace—And Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Times- 
Herald of March 21, 1943: 


Wan AND PEACE—AND Foop 


Ex-President Herbert Hoover's latest speech 
on the deepening food crisis had a note of in- 
creased urgency in it. It is easy to see why 
Mr. Hoover grows more worried about our 
wartime food supply He is worried because 
it is getting late in the day, 1943 cropwise, 
and our rulers seem unaware of how late 
it is. 

This particular speech was made a few 
nights ago at Des Moines, Iowa, in the middle 
of the country’s breadbasket. The occasion 
was the Midwest Governors’ Conference, 
called by Governor Hickenlooper, Iowa, and 
attended by Governors Green, Ilinois; 
Schricker, Indiana; Kelly, Michigan; Donnell, 
Missouri; Bricker, Ohio; and Sharpe, South 
Dakota, and by Representatives of Governors 
Schoeppel, Kansas; Stassen, Minnesota; 
Moses, North Dakota; and Goodland, Wiscon- 
sin. All these are Republicans except 
Schricker and Moses. 

War Production Board Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson, War Manpower Commission Chair- 
man Paul V. McNutt, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude R. Wickard were invited, but 
all sent their regrets. Mr. Hoover neverthe- 
less managed, as usual, to get down to bed- 
rock, and to unroll some most ominous facts 
and figures, 

THREE-WAY FOOD DRAIN 

“Food,” said Mr Hoover, “serves on both 
the home and the foreign fronts. We have 
not only the job f feeding ourselves, but also 
our allies And if we would have peace after 
the war instead of the anarchy of starving 
Europe, we must be prepared to meet that 
also.” 

How is this preparation coming along? Mr. 
Hoover's answer is: Not well; not well at all. 

Before this war, he points out, we had 
ceas to be a big food-surplus country: 
“With the exception of the extraordinary 
harvest of 1942, we were on balance of all 
foods an importing country.” Crops equal to 
the 1942 record breakers are not expected in 
1943. 


Tet the drain on our food supplies will be 
bigger than in 1942. We are blockaded by the 
Japs from vegetable-oil supplies equivalent 
to the fats produced by eight to ten million 
hogs per year. War alcohol manufacture is 
eating into our grain reserves. We are ship- 
ping more and more food to our lend-lease 
clients all around the world. There are other 
drains on our food supply, but these are the 
main ones. 

CUTTING OUR OWN THROATS 

In the other war, Mr. Hoover recalled, we 
licked a similar problem, though a much 
smaller one, and licked it decisively. 

We vcluntarily reduced our own food con- 
sumption, and increased food production by 
keeping an adequate number of men on the 
farms. By these measures, we were able to 
push up our food exports from ten to thirty 
billion pounds a year to carry Britain, Italy, 
France, and Belgium on our food back.” We 
were also able to save Europe from famine 
and chaos after World War No. 1. 

This time the picture up to now is nowhere 
near as bright. We are draining men off the 
farms and into the arme forces and the war 
plants. Farmers are unable to get enough 
farm machinery, because farm-implement 
makers rank too low on priorities lists. Com- 
plicated price-eiling systems are keeping 
many farmers from being able to make any 
money on what they produce, so that many 
of them are curtailing production or stop- 
ping it altogether. 

If we go on much farther in this direction, 
we can bring crippling food shortages on our- 
selves, fail to meet our lease-lend commit- 
ments, and fall down completely on the job 
of feeding large parts of the world as a stop- 
gap measure against famine, pestilence, and 
anarchy after the war. 


SUGGESTIONS BY HOOVER 


Mr. Hoover’s proposed remedies are simple, 
if we would only adopt them. 

He wants food supervision consolidated un- 
der the Secretary of Agriculture instead of 
being split up among a dozen or so jealously 
competing agencies. He wants all farmers 
given a chance to make fair profits. He rec- 
ommends rounding up and training emer- 
gency farm labor on a systematic basis, as 
against hit-or-miss use of enthusiastic but 
untrained children and women. And he 
wants a reasonable number of farm boys with 
experience deferred from the draft, plus fur- 
loughs at harvest time for farm-trained sol- 
diers to go back to the farms and help bring 
in the crops. 

It is a pity that the wisdom of Herbert 
Hoover is not utilized by the Government in 
the winning of this war. 


Assistance to the Aged People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it has been my privilege to 
sponsor the Townsend plan for old-age 
pensions and to serve as chairman of the 
Townsend Steering Committee in the 
Congress. I subscribed to the principles 
of the Townsend program before the war 
and still believe they are sound and ap- 
plicable to our wartime economy and 
social order. 
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Our first obligation as citizens is to do 
only those things that will win the war 
at the earliest possible moment. One 
important factor that enters into the 
successful prosecution of the war is 
morale. Anything that will inspire our 
armed forces and civilians to greater 
effort must be recognized as an im- 
portant war measure. I believe the 
Townsend plan bill, H. R. 1649, now be- 
fore Congress would contribute to the 
morale of the fighting forces if enacted 
into law. 

It would provide a monthly income for 
those qualifying over 60 years, sufficient 
to keep them in decency. Certainly the 
soldier boy fighting on one of the many 
battle fronts throughout the world 
would fight with greater determination 
if he knew that his parents, his grand- 
parents were provided with the neces- 
sities of life. He would feel that a coun- 
try that recognizes the welfare of its 
senior citizens was a country worth 
fighting for. 

If the Townsend plan bill, H. R. 1649, 
were in operation today, thousands of 
boys in the war service would be relieved 
of the worry and mental harassment 
caused by the plight of their folks back 
home. It would serve a definite purpose 
in stimulating morale, so necessary and 
important in our war effort. 


Star Gazing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or f 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an editorial from the Colorado 
Springs Gazette on the present interna- 
tional situation, as follows: 


STAR GAZING 


Senator BaL, of Minnesota, told the Senate 
on Tuesday that uncertainty as to the post- 
war policies of Russia, China, and Great Brit- 
ain “stems directly from the fact that no one 
knows yet what the attitudes of the United 
States Senate, whose consent is essential un- 
der the Constitution, will be.“ Accordingly he 
proposed that the Senate should go on record 
as favoring “an organization of peace-loving 
nations of the world with authority and 
power to stop any future attempts at military 
aggression.” 

That is the world police force resolution, 
and while it may serve the purpose Senator 
Barr has in mind, it hardly fits his argument. 

If there is any uncertainty as to the post- 
war policies of Russia, China, and Great Brit- 
ain, it must exist in the minds of Washing- 
ton’s starry-eyed internationalists, and even 
that may be doubted. New Deal feeling, it 
appears, is less one of uncertainty than of 
misgiving, which is not admitted. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that Britain’s For- 
eign Minister, Anthony Eden, is in this coun- 
try precisely for the purpose of bringing 
Russia into line if possible. 

Stalin has indulged in no star gazing at 
any point in this war. He manifestly does 
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not look upon the four freedoms as an objec- 
tive and he has carefully refrained from men- 
tioning any post-war international order. 
To the contrary, he has called for a Russian 
victory, and his press has indicated what is 
considered Russian interest by warning that 
allied preoccupation with the future of such 
territories as the Baltic states and Bessarabia 
is premature. For that matter, Stalin him- 
self has gone a step further to insist that 
this war is against nazi-ism and not the Ger- 
man people, which becomes doubly signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that it was Com- 
munist infiltration in Germany that pro- 
duced nazi-ism. 

On this basis Russia’s post-war policies 
seem reasonably clear, as respects Europe at 
least. The Russians are the most numerous 
people on that continent, with the Germans 
next, and it is improbable that outside domi- 
nation will be accepted even in the name of 
international order. 

Mr. Churchill has been even more explicit 
with regard to Britain's post-war policy, and 
if he is not fully understood in Washington 
it is because Washington doesn’t want to 
listen. Mr. Churchill has said that he is 
fighting for Britain and Britain’s empire and 
that it is his purpose to safeguard the one 
and hold together the other. Mr. Eden will 
be glad to corroborate this if corroboration is 
needed. 

Nor has Chiang Kai-shek at any time been 
reticent in speaking China’s purpose or re- 
miss in serving it. He was engaged in driv- 
ing the foreign devils out before the 
Japanese marched in. The foreign devils 
were in the treaty ports while another was 
appearing over the horizon in the form of 
the Chinese Communist army. That army 
of the north, fighting Japan, is still opposed 
to Chiang Kai-shek. The nationalist army, 
thus confronted on one side, must be con- 
cerned that what it retrieves on the other be 
not handed back to those who formerly con- 
trolled it or otherwise be allowed to slip out 
of Chinese hands. 

What the United States Senate may think 
of these things is a matter of little practical 
importance and what the present Senate may 
do, lacking specific proposal, is a matter of 
no consequence. To endeavor to commit the 
country in advance to a generalized course 
of action is futile, and to turn from the 
realities of war to argue the abstractions of 
peace is an inanity that the country will not 
long tolerate. 


Some Dangers of Universal Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
I include the following letter: 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., March 19, 1943. 
Hon. CARTER MANASCO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Manasco: I have just had an op- 
portunity to read the Austin-Wadsworth bill, 
known as Senate bill No. 666. I do not know 
whether or not you have as yet read this bill 
but, after you have read it, I believe you will 
agree with me that it should only be passed 
if its passage is absolutely necessary to win 
the war. I say this for the reason that to 
my mind it will take away the last vestige of 
individual liberty. 


It does not seem to me from what little I 
know of production in this country that 
there is any necessity for such a bill. I 
know that when we hear of strikes, hear of 
absenteeism, hear of people refusing to work, 
that we are inclined to say, Let's pass a law 
and make them work.” This, however, I 
think, is a loose statement and does not rep- 
resent the thinking of the American people. 

It has been my understanding and belief 
that American industry with free capital and 
free labor has been doing an outstanding 
job. The President, on many occasions, has 
said that we are measuring up to expectations. 
Quotas are being reached and exceeded, the 
Army and Navy E ts being awarded to hun- 
dreds of plants throughout the country, and 
we seem to be measuring up in a surprising 
manner to the job of becoming the arsenal 
of democracy. 

If we admit that the Austin-Wadsworth 
bill is necessary, then we admit that free en- 
terprise and labor are not as good as Gov- 
ernment-controlled industry and slave labor. 
Certainly, I do not believe, and I am sure you 
do not believe, that the time has come when 
we must admit this and resort to such meas- 
ures as these. 

I pray that that time will never come, for, 
in my judgment, if Senate bill No. 666 be- 
comes the law, it would take away from the 
American people their freedom and would 
force them to work wherever they were or- 
dered to work, for the pay that was prescribed 
and under the conditions that existed. 

Theoretically, of course, it would contem- 
plate that men and women would be placed 
where they could do the most good and given 
employment similar to that which they had 
previously had. Although I know the bill 
contemplates that labor would be drafted 
through local draft boards and that the rights 
of citizens would be protected under this 
plan, this might not happen, and there 
would be unquestionably a great many mal- 
adjustments. Even though the draft boards 
are local, they would have absolute control 
over the lives of all of us, and it seems to me 
that this is too much power to give to any- 
one or any committee. 

The passage of the bill would be an ad- 
mission that free enterprise and free labor 
cannot defeat a totalitarian government 
where people are slaves and the state operates 
the industry. It is inconceivable to me that 
government could long draft labor and order 
labor to work for an individual where the 
individual was making a profit. This would 
be similar to our old convict lease system in 
Alabama which was abolished, as you know, 
because of abuses. It was felt that it was un- 
fair even to criminals to lease them out to a 
private operator. 

It follows as night follows day that if the 
bill should pass, the Government would be 
forced to take over the operation of all busi- 
nesses where people were being forced to work, 
and we would then have lost our American 
system in its entirety in that there would be 
no free labor and no free enterprise. 

I know that the argument will be made 
that if we can draft men into the Army there 
is no reason why we should not draft men and 
women for work behind the lines. Person- 
ally, I do not think it is the same thing but 
if we are to do it, then it seems to me that 
men and women should be drafted just as 
they are drafted in the Army, paid the same 
thing that soldiers are paid, furnished with 
uniforms and treated as soldiers. Person- 
ally, I do not feel that there is any basis to 
an argument that men in the services will be 
better satisfied if people at home are also 
drafted and forced to work. The soldier 
would still feel that he was working harder 
and taking greater risks for $50 per month 
while the man at home was being paid many 
times that amount. 

I apologize for writing you at this length. 
I do not know who is supporting the bill. I 
cannot imagine that labor would be in favor 
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of it nor can I imagine that business and in- 
dustry would favor it. Since it was intro- 
duced by a Republican I cannot think that it 
is an administration measure, but it seems to 
me to be so far reaching that every man 
should express himself on it. I have always 
felt that you were glad to have reactions from 
those of us at home who care to express our- 
selves on pending legislation. 

I sincerely hope that if this bill ever 
comes before you for consideration that you 
will oppose its passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK P. SAMFORD, 
President. 


Our Food Supply and Its Relation to the 
Outcome of the War and the Peace 
After the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER F. HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Harold H. Stewart, Seattle, before the 
Toast Masters Club, of Seattle, March 8, 
1943: 


Since the dawn of history the greatest 
problem of mankind has been food. 

First we must eat. 

Living as citizens of the greatest producing 
Nation on earth, we of the present genera- 
tion of Americans, take an ample food supply 
for granted. 

As a matter of fact, for several years, the 
supermen of our New Deal, have carried on 
a procedure of actually destroying food and 
curtailing its production. 

Strangely enough, this procedure has even 
been continued in the last 3 years, with most 
of the world at war, and with the recording 
of all history as proof, that the “beating of 
plows into swords” has always been followed 
by scarcity of foods. 

Furthermore, other policies have been fol- 
lowed that have caused even a greater loss to 
our farm production than direct curtailment 
orders. 

For instance, in a recent address, A. S. Goss, 
National Grange master, stated that the 
loss of labor by the farm to industry, due 
to the unbalanced wage situation between 
farm and industrial labor, was twice that 
caused by the draft. 

Mr, Goss went on to say that the recent 
Presidential 48-hour industrial workweek 
order, with the provision for overtime after 
the first 40 hours, actually constituted a 
blanket per-hour wage increase of about 8 
percent to all industrial labor not already 
receiving overtime. This fact, he said, further 
unbalanced the situation, and he added that 
early reports had already indicated an addi- 
tional loss of labor from the farm to industry, 
because of the order. 

Now the point has been reached in this 
country where the question of a possible food 
scarcity is no longer a subject for academic 
debate. It is already officially admitted that 
a scarcity exists and that a greater one is 
threatened. 

A few days ago Secretary Wickard stated 
that even our much-heralded wheat supply 
can no longer be considered a surplus. 

What does this situation mean with refer- 
ence to the outcome of the war or to the peace 
after the war? 
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Napoleon said that “armies march on their 
bellies.” In other words, wars are won with 
food: Think of our Civil War—the starving 
South and the well-fed North. 

But let us not explore the possibility of 
losing the war; let us assume that we will 
win. Then, in that cae, let us consider our 
already outstanding promise to feed the 
starving millions of Europe and Asia. With 
what? 

Is there any doubt that the lives of mil- 
lions of people in the world—and quite pos- 
sibly even the survival of our Nation—de- 
pend on a greatei production of food in this 
country in the immediate future than now 
appears likely of attainment? 

Can there be any question but that it is 
imperative that immediate steps be taken 
to obtain, at all hazards, the maximum food 
production possible to this Nation—a pro- 
duction not limited by any consideration of 
protecting so-called labor gains, or of elec- 
tions 2 years hence, or even a belated worry 
of inflation? 

What can be worse than a lack of food? 
In fact, referring to inflation, doesn't scarcity 
cause inflation? 

If additional food production is impera- 
tive, how are we to get it? 

To my mind there is only one solution: 
Place the food producer on the same incentive 
level as that already given the producers of 
ships, airplanes, and other war materials. 

Food production is admittedly suffering 
from lack of machines and fertilizers, and 
from a loss of labor by the draft, and to in- 
dustry. 

All right then, give the farmer equal priori- 
ties, equal draft deferment, and equal per 
hour wage earnings with those engaged in 
production of war materials; then, and then 
only, can the farmer be expected to be able 
to accomplish the task asked of him. 


The Greatest Steal 
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HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause there is no legislative subject of 
more timely importance than the issue 
with which the editor of the Borger 
(Tex.) Daily Herald deals, I offer for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
very able editorial expression which ap- 
peared in the columns of that newspaper 
of Wednesday, March 17, 1943, an edi- 
torial which I can commend to the very 
careful consideration of the membership. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

THE GREATEST STEAL! 

Here comes Banker Ruml, from New York, 
trying to tell the rest of the country what 
is good for it. F 

All he wants is to see that those who made 
millions during 1942, the year of the greatest 
war profits in history, get to keep every cent 
that they have added to their already fat 
pocketbooks—and he is going to get away 
with it, human nature being what it is, if 
we don’t watch Congress. 

There is nothing strange about the whole 
thing. 

Government by direction or indirection 
from Wall Street is nothing new. Not satis- 
fied with having a corner on the Nation’s 
money, now Wall Street bankers want to get 


by without having to pay their 1942 income 
taxes. 

Of course, all of this must be sugar - coated. 
It must be to help those poor, unfortunate 
workingmen who made decent wages for the 
first time during 1942, and who, being un- 
used to receiving decent wages (the reason- 
ing goes) simply didn't, or couldn't, lay aside 
part of their 1942 income to meet the taxes 
thereon. 

Those same people don't tell you that those 
who made millions during 1942 could pay 
their 1942 income taxes without any trouble, 
regardless of whether they make another mil- 
lion or nothing during 1943. 

These same people don’t tell you that, any 
way it goes, the small taxpayer will pay just 
as much whether it is called 1942 income 
taxes or 1942-43 taxes or just plain current 
taxes, 

What will happen to the swollen wartime 
profits made by both legitimate business and 
by those greedy, unpatriotic profiteers dur- 
ing 1942 is one of the things that the backers 
of the Ruml plan soft-pedal. In fact, they 
don’t peddle the thought around wher: it 
might cause anyone to think about it. 

And the big-time editors who were 80 
quick to find fault with the laboring man 
during recent years, are not so quick to find 
fault with those Wall Street money grub- 
bers who want to have Congress to forgive 
all 1942 income taxes. 

The Republican Party is letting itself in 
for a big post-war headache, just in case 
their efforts succeed in putting over this, the 
greatest steal of all time, upon the United 
States Treasury. 

When the boys come home, and millions 
of them will, they will, first of all, want to 
know how many war millionaires were made 
at their expense, while their buddies were 
being slaughtered in the name of something 
greater than the Wall Street dollar mark. 

Veterans of this war will ask other ques- 
tions—they will want to know who these 
millionaires are, and who helped them to 
avoid paying their 1942 income taxes that 
would have cut back most of their excess 
profits due to the war. 

Yes—the Ruml plan may get so hot that 
those New York politicians who have raised 
it in their golden hothouse will gladly drop 
it—and if the Grand Old Party succeeds in 
dumping this baby into the lap of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, it could easily spell the doom of 
that party. 

That the national commander of the 
American Legion came out openly in support 
of the Ruml plan without first consulting the 
membership of his organization, could just 
as easily bring upon the leadership of that 
great organization the charge of being pro- 
capital, a charge the Republican leadership 
has attracted to itself. 

If there must be tax “forgiveness,” in the 
name of common sense, don’t forgive taxes on 
those millionaires well able to pay. Let Con- 
gress be reasonable in dealing with the small 
taxpayer—but don't ask your Congress to go 
into the business of making any more war- 
millionaires than necessary. 


In the Wake of the News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
IN THE Si eee ee e 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York Eve- 
ning Chronicle of March 5, 1943: 


IN THE WAKE OF THE NEWS 


The revolutionary report of the National 
Resources Planning Board, which has just 
been submitted to Congress by President 
Roosevelt, makes the issue crystal clear. 

The American people are going to have to 
fight this war on two fronts: They are going 
to have to fight those who would destroy the 
American way from without—the Germans, 
the Japs, the Italians. And they are going 
to have to fight those who now blandly and 
openly propose to revolutionize the American 
way from within. 

Here is the most vicious document of our 
times, a proposal sugar-coated with sweet- 
ness of expanded social security, which most 
everyone approves, buttressed by a proposed 
bill of rights containing, under the guise of 
a new liberalism, most of the things America 
always has stood for, the things most Ameri- 
cans have always enjoyed in ever-increasing 
degree. 

The entire proposal verges on the absurd 
for the outstanding reason that it has been 
laid down by the very master minds who 
have been unable to bring orderliness and 
logic to the simplest issues of the moment— 
the very same family of brains which has 
made gasoline rationing the laughing stock 
of a Nation, has messed up the manpower 
problem so hopelessly, has fiddled and fumed 
until the farm and food situation has as- 
sumed the proportions of a crisis, has brought 
the country to the brink of a taxpayer's 
revolution. 

Consider for a moment some of the items 
proposed: 

One would have the Government virtually 
take over all railroads and transportation 
systems—in the face of the fact that Ameri- 
can transportation has done an outstanding 
job under the greatest difficulties, in the face 
of all manner of handicaps, despite the record 
of Government operation during the last war 
and the horrible example of what Govern- 
ment operation can be as evidenced when 
Uncle Sam took over the business of carrying 
the mails by air a few years ago. 

Another would have Washington run all 
the public utilities, although it has been 
amply demonstrated that the privately op- 
erated utilities have been the ones which 
have risen to the demands of war industry, 
have actually been called upon to help out 
the so-called power giants created in recent 
years at Government expense for just such 
emergencies as we now face. 

Still another, of all things, proposes that 
the Federal Government take over rubber, 
blithely ignoring the now-accepted fact that 
had the Washington planners been so smart, 
we would not now be behind a rubber “eight 
ball” and that if private enterprise had been 
given its way, there would have long since 
been ample synthetic rubber for everyone who 
really needs tires and the like. 

These self-same dreamers suggest, without 
cracking a smile, that the Government con- 
tinue controls over production after the war, 

lecting plants that will continue in produc- 
tion, closing down others, apparently forget- 
ting that their ill-considered plans have al- 
ready produced dislocations of serious and 
major proportions and overproduction of 
certain implements of war. 

Why, there appear to be no lengths to 
which these planners will not go. They even 
propose that in time to come every American 
man and woman who so chooses will be a 
college graduate at public expense. 

Perhaps worst of all is the time chosen for 
the presentation of the plan to a Congress 
already harried by important and vexing 
matters. The result cannot help but add 
confusion to the chaos in Washington. It is 
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difficult to escape the suspicion that this was 
planned that way, too. 

Here is something of such grave import 
that it should be considered seriously and at 
length by all Americans at a time when their 
minds are not cluttered with other matters. 
Instead, it is thrown into the hopper when 
such consideration is an utter impossibility; 
presented in such a way that no one can sep- 
arate the good from the bad among its many 
phases. 

It has been said that the report out-Bev- 
eridges the now-famous Beveridge plan for 
social security in Britain. From what can be 
seen at this writing, it out-New-Deals the 
New Deal, too. 

The late Huey Long, who knew a lot about 
these things, was once asked, “Will we ever 
have fascism in the United States?” To 
which he replied, “Yes; but we will call it 
Americanism.” Well, here it is. 

If this plan of the National Resources 
Planning Board is accepted as presented, no 
American living today will be able to live his 
life as he or she has planned; the living 
standard of every person earning from $25 a 
week on up will be drastically lowered, per- 
haps for a lifetime. Everyone is going to 
have to pay through the nose if these dreams 
come true, Everyone will have to be regi- 
mented, regulated, controlled from birth to 
death. 

The whole proposal, because of its timing, 
its content, and its sponsors, should be re- 
garded with suspicion and distrust. It 
should be shelved until the people of Amer- 
ica and the boys on the fighting fronts have 
a chance to sit down and plan their own 
future. 

What are we fighting for, anyhow? 


Arbitrary Grades 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Norfolk (Nebr.) Daily News: 


ARBITRARY GRADES 


Nebraska is getting a taste of what will 
happen if Washington takes it upon itself to 
substitute grades for private brands on proc- 
essed foods, What Washington has done to 
Nebraska is to put a B-grade on our butter 
which has always carried the top 90 score 
standard. 

The excuse for doing this is because it is 
made from sour cream, which, butter makers 
say, does not affect its quality. The arbi- 
trary grading of our butter in the B or second 
class will cost the farmers of the State from 
$400,000 to $800,000 a year, it is estimated. 

The legislature has protested, but as a 
regrading of all processed foods is proposed, 
its protest may have little effect. 

Several years ago, when the West was in- 
terested in turning its cheap corn into sugar, 
the pioneers were handicapped by the fact 
that Washington insisted that sugar isn’t 
sugar unless it is made from cane or beets. 
Corn sugar would have to be designated in 
such a way as to lead the consumer to be- 
lieve he was getting a substitute and not real 
sugar. It will take a long time by public 
education to offset that ruling. 

Now our butter suffers from the arbitrary 
standard set up by someone in the Agricul- 


ture Department. Next the housewife will 
be deprived of the privilege of buying by 
brand names she has found reliable, and 
will have to choose by grade markings fixed 
by arbitrary standards set up in Washington. 

It is easy to see the damage that will be 
done by this proposed system, and it is a 
little difficult to understand what good will 
be accomplished. 


Support for the Ruml Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following Gallup poll 
on the Ruml plan: 


Rumi PLAN Has STRONG SUPPORT WITH ALL 
Groups, PoLL SHOWS 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N. J., March 20.—If the Ameri- 
can public has its way—and it usually does— 
Congress will sooner or later pass a pay-as- 
you-go income tax plan. 

As a way of putting into effect a pay-as- 
you-go plan, the proposal of Beardsley Ruml 
has gained the overwhelming support of both 
Democratic and Republican income taxpay- 
ers. 

EIGHTY-THREE AND EIGHTY-SEVEN PERCENT 

YES” 


“ 


In its most recent study, completed this 
week, the institute found Democratic in- 
come taxpayers throughout the Nation favor- 
ing the Ruml plan by virtually the same pro- 
portion as the Republican income taxpayers. 

Based upon those persons who have formu- 
lated definite opinions regarding the Ruml 
plan, the results by parties are as follows: 

Do you favor or oppose the Ruml plan?” 


Favor: Percent 
Democratic taxpayers .----=-=========. 83 
Republican taxpayers == = ST 
pose: 

Democratic taxpayers 17 
Republican taxpayers. -=-= -=-= -- 13 


Few proposals have gained such wide cur- 
rency in recent weeks as the Ruml plan. Not 
only have most of the taxpayers of the 
country heard of the plan, but of those who 
have heard of it, the overwhelming majority 
have formed definite opinions for or against 
it. 

While some have opposed the Ruml plan, 
claiming that big income taxpayers would 
get a better break than the small income 
taxpayers, there is actually little difference 
of opinion between those who pay income 
tax on larger incomes and those who pay 
income taxes on smaller incomes, on the plan 
itself, as the following table shows: 


BY INCOME GROUPS 


Favor Ruml plan: Percent 
Taxpayers in upper half - 83 
Taxpayers in lower half 86 

Oppose Rum! plan: 

Taxpayers in upper half 17 
Taxpayers in lower half 14 


Analysis of the reasons given by taxpayers 
in support of the Ruml plan indicate that 
they view it as a simple and practical solution 
to the problem of putting income taxes on 
& pay-as-you-go basis. It is not a case of 
tax evasion. 
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HAVE NO COMPLAINT 


Although more than 40,000,000 people 
were expected to file tax returns by March 
15 and those liable for taxes had to pay higher 
rates than at any time in the history of the 
country, the great majority of income-tax 
payers have no complaint. A recent study 
found that a sizable majority of income-tax 
payers regard the current rates as fair. 

Not only do the majority of American tax- 
payers favor the Rum! plan, but they also 
favor, overwhelmingly, its complement, the 
withholding taxes at the source. 


LITTLE VARIATION 


There are likewise no marked centers of 
opposition to the Ruml plan in any section 
of the country. The plan meets the same 
approval along the east coast as it does in 
the South, Central or Western States, as the 
following vote by sections shows: 


Favor {Oppose 
Section Ruml uml 
plan plan 


New England and Middle Atlantic: 
Maine, Vermont, New eee gy 1 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jer- 
sey, and og ome . 

East Central: Michigan, Illinois, In- 

iana, and Ohio enMM 85 15 


South Dakota, and North Dakota 8¹ 19 
South: Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Texas. 85 10 
Mountain and far West: Montana, 


na, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 86 14 


Slaughtering of Horses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include an article 


-which appeared in the Washington 


Times-Herald of March 21 written by 
Mrs. Rhoda Christmas on the timely 
subject of horse meat in war: 


RHODA CHRISTMAS SAYS 


Horsemeat in time of war is nothing new 
now, nor was it as far back as 100 years ago. 
We also know that in case of necessity people 
have to resort to food which, in ordinary 
times, would be totally unacceptable, Euro- 
peans during severe days of devastation are 
being forced to eat even cats, rats, and dogs. 

Horses, like dogs, through their constant 
association with humans, have an appeal 
which is founded upon true sincerity and 
loyalty, dependency, and protection. Hence, ~ 
when we destroy that which has touched 
upon our very economic and spiritual value, 
there is bound to be a sense of great revul- 
sion, even though pressing circumstances 
enforces the fact that self-preservation is the 
first law of Nature. 

Because of this, horses are being slaugh- 
tered today for human consumption. The 
larger plants used for this purpose will be 
found mostly in the North and Central West, 
while some few are scattered scantily in the 
eastern areas. It is food and we have even 
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now felt the meat shortage. But here we 
might be looking at just one side of the pic- 
ture. Conservation of food and the produc- 
tion of it are two fundamentals which, of 
course, insure frugality. 


HORSES, MULES DIMINISH 


Facts and figures bring to our attention 
that horses and mules are diminishing in the 
United States very rapidly. During a span 
of 22 years, from 1915 to 1937, there was a 
drop of 11,000,000 of these animals from ex- 
istence. This can be attributed mainly to 
motorization, and revolutionizing of labor. 
Five years ago we had 11,342,000 horses and 
4,460,000 mules. The preliminary census for 
1942 shows there are now just 9,856,000 horses 
and 3,811,000 mules on our farms. 

Farm mechanics are practically out for the 
duration of this war. And everybody knows 
either horse or motor power are essential in 
crop production. With the tractor and truck 
already gone for the time being, horses and 
mules are steadily on the decrease. While 
farms are at present stripped of labor, Amer- 
icans will soon have to realize that food does 
not just grow. When manpower does finally 
relieve the paralyzed conditions of our farms, 
will there be enough animal power left? 

It is a misconceived idea that only our 
worst animals are finding their way to these 
slaughterhouses. Yet it is natural to wonder 
how horses and mules can be produced to go 
upon the killing market? Cattle are so much 
cheaper in both the raising and upkeep, yet 
horse meat sells for far less. Certainly the 
breeders of the horse and mule are taking 
losses. And it can be readily assumed that 
these breeders are not only cutting down their 
rate of prodyction, but are gradually termi- 
nating their efforts for production. No man 
can raise a horse or mule for what he can 
a cow or steer. Only a surplus of horses 
could warrant such an economic difference. 
And the figures certainly indicate that there 
is no surplus. The horses of quality which 
go to slaughter have been forced from the 
farms, and elsewhere, because of the high 
cost of food for maintenance, and the utter 
incapability of the farmer to produce such 
needs because of labor shortage. 


SECRETIVE BUSINESS 


It would seem then that we are using for 
food a more expensive animal to substitute 
for an inferlor grade of meat, at a time when 
that animal would, and will, be of more ma- 
terial value in growing crops. Since the 
origin of the horse in its domesticity, before 
the time of Christ, it was not bred, nor de- 
veloped as a source of meat supply. Through 
sheer necessity it has, from time to time, 
been used for food. Because of the horse's 
intrinsic value to man the ages of 
his development, it might be well to consider 
this fellow in the most humane way when 
that day arrives for him to go to the slaugh- 
terhouse to further sustain the existence of 
mankind. 


Reports of slaughtering horses disclose 
that the business is most secretive in the 
larger packing houses. Investigations reveal 
that not only some superior animals are 
winding their way up “the golden stairs” 
(which is the term used in speaking of the 
ramp which they traverse to be killed) but 
are most inhumanely treated before they 
are killed. The actual killing is quick, and 
as humane as possible. But it is the way 
these horses are treated before they are killed 
which is most nauseating and revolting to 
the spirit of any animal-loving American. 

Horses, because of their domestic and even 
spiritual relationship with man, are not 
habitually treated as cattle. They have a 
much higher grade of intelligence and, if 
closely associated with man, have the same 
sense of loyalty and devotion as the dog. 
Consequently when truck and carload lots 
are brought in to be slaughtered, they are 
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herded much in the same manner as cattle, 
and are, in many instances, jammed into 
pens to await destruction without food ard 
water. They are handled entirely through 
the sense of fear. One place was so crowded 
for room, a sick horse had to stand in the 
killer's box overnight. 
TAIL-GATE DROPPED 

This box is devised like a standing stall, 
which permits the horse to walk straight in. 
A tall-gate is dropped behind him o he 
can’t back out, and a barrier is in fron* to 
keep the animal perfectly still to be shot and 
his throat cut. The only way this horse 
coula move was to pick up his feet and re- 
place them in the same spot. On his head 
was a rope head halter which had worked 
across the horse’s eyeball. The horse was 
already running a temperature, and, to add 
to his miserable state, was the agonizing rope 
searing a blinding irritation across the eye. 

Like some people, some horses have keener 
senses. Those which portray some under- 
standing of what is about to happen, are most 
pathetic. 


The Tax Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star: 

THE TAX REPORT 

The arguments advanced by the majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee in its tax re- 
port lend strong support to the conclusion 
that only through adoption of the principle 
embodied in the Rumi plan can the income 
taxpayers be brought to a current basis. 

The committee majority was in a difficult 
position. Its stated purpose was to “provide 
a method for the payment currently of indi- 
vidual income taxes.” But it did not want to 
collect 2 years’ taxes in 1 year, nor did it want 
to shift the tax base from 1942 to 1943 in- 
come. Thus was created the dilemma from 
which the committee majority, despite all the 
verbiage of the report, was unable to extricate 
itself. 

From the nature of the arguments ad- 
vanced, it appears that the majority was in- 
fluenced by three main considerations—the 
fear that approval of the Ruml plan, or the 
modification known as the Carlson plan, 
might in some way benefit the wealthy at the 
expense of the poor; the apprehension that 
the revenue position of the Treasury might 
suffer at a time when we are faced with “the 
most frightful war” in history, and the belief 
that the “vast majority of the American peo- 
ple will not want to have their taxes for- 
given.” 

In support of the first fear, the majority 
dwelt at length on the argument that aban- 
donment of the 1942 tax base would mean a 
“benefit” of $854,000 to each of 60 persons 
with million-dollar incomes. This is a most 
unrealistic argument because of the simple 
fact—which the majority neglected to men- 
tion—that these individuals would pay as 
much or more in taxes if 1943 income were 
substituted for 1942 as the tax base. Much 
the same thing may be said of the concern 
for the Treasury's wartime revenue position. 
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The facts are that, with the income tax based 
on 1842 income, the Treasury will get about 
$10,000,000,000. But with the base shifted to 
1943 income, tax receipts would rise to ap- 
proximately $13,000,000,000. This is not de- 
nied by the majority. 

The third point, concerning what the peo- 
ple.want, cannot be resolved by any resort to 
mathematics, but it seems clear enough that 
the committee majority has sadly misgeged 
public opinion. The latest Gallup poll shows, 
for instance, that 83 percent of the Demo- 
cratic taxpayers and 87 percent of the Re- 
publicans want the Ruml Plan. And it is 
especially interesting to note that the plan 
was favored by a higher percentage of tax- 
payers in the lower range of incomes. 

To these people the proposal of the com- 
mittee majority will be disappointing. Un- 
der this plan—despite the majority's concern 
lest it do something for the rich while not 
helping the poor—only the well-to-do will be 
able to get on a pay-as-you-go basis. They 
would do it by paying 2 years’ taxes in 1, 
with a discount on the levy on 1943 income. 
But all of those who cannot afford to pay 2 
years’ taxes in 1 year—certainly the great 
majority of the people—will be left to strug- 
gle along, forever in debt to the Government. 
This is a fact which should give strong sup- 
port to the position of the Republicans who 
are supporting the Carlson bill, the only" 
feasible pay-as-you-go plan now before Con- 
gress. 


Windfalls Under Pay-As-You-Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, as it 
contains many well-considered com- 
ments upon much-discussed phases of 
the so-called Ruml skip-a-year’s income- 
tax plan, I offer for inclusion in the 
Record of this day’s proceedings as a 
part of my instant remarks, a letter 
which Mr. Frank H. Fayant, of Miami 
Beach, Fla., wrote to the editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, a communication 
which was printed in the columns of 
that paper on February 19 last. 

The letter referred to follows: 


WINDFALLS UNDER PAY-AS-YOU-GO 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

The two chief defects in the Ruml plan for 
income-tax collection are these: 

1. It deprives the United States Treasury of 
some eight to ten billions of revenue from 
taxes on 1942 incomes. 

2. It grossly discriminates between citizens 
in the canceling of these tax obligations, giv- 
ing rich windfalls to taxpayers with abnor- 
mally large 1942 incomes, while unjustly 
penalizing those whose 1943 incomes exceed 
their 1942 incomes. 

Mr. Ruml does not admit the first defect 
in toto. He says that while taxes would not 
be collected on 1942 incomes, much of the 
loss to the Treasury might be made up in the 
years to come by inheritance taxes on the 
estates of citizens who had had their 1942 
taxes canceled. That is, for example, if you 
had a tax, say, of $1,000 on your 1942 income 
forgiven under the Rum! plan, you would 
carry this $1,000 in your bank account or in- 
vestments throughout your life and hand it 
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down to your heirs, who would pay an in- 
heritance tax on it. 

In this way, says Mr. Ruml, a good part of 
the $10,000,000,000 of taxes forgiven for 1942 
might come back to the Treasury. This di- 
aphanous argument, mind you, is seriously 
made by no less an authority than the chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and the treasurer of one of the world’s 
largest businesses. It fades into thin air 
when analyzed. It is not very good arith- 
metic, and plainiy poor psychology. 

The second defect, however, Mr. Ruml does 
admit. “We concede the fact,” he says. “In 
answer we point out that no tax program 
will cut with the precision of a surgical knife. 
This is an imperfection of a minor order as 
compared with the great good that will be 
achieved.” That is what Mr. Rum! told mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee when it was pointed out that a lot of war 
profiteers, Washington lobbyists, and fortu- 
nate big-money earners of 1942 would, under 
his plan, receive rich windfalls from the 
Treasury in the canceling of their taxes for 
the year. 

Take, for example, one of those Washing- 
ton go-getters, the contract chasers we have 
been reading about in the congressional in- 
vestigations, If one of them cleaned up $500,- 
000 last year by good footwork up and down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, he now owes the Goy- 
ernment something like $415,000 for taxes. 
He may have this cached away in banks or 
gilt-edged securities, but, with the coming 
of the Ides of March, he will be handing it 
back to the Treasury at the rate of more 
than $100,000 a quarter. That is, if the Con- 
gress doesn't swallow the Ruml plan lock. 
stock, and barrel. But, if it does, then this 
particular war profiteer will have a gift of 
$415,000 from the Government in canceled 
taxes. He will be able to keep all this swag. 
And the prospect of any recovery by the 
Treasury in the distant future of some part 
of this rich haul in the form of inheritance 
taxes is very thin indeed. Easy money of 
this kind isn't hoarded for expectant heirs. 

These windfalls, Mr. Ruml admits, are 
objectionable and he thinks something 
ought to be done about it. But he insists 
that his plan be adopted even though it pro- 
duces many millions of windfalls for war 
profiteers and other fortunate taxpayers. “We 
should not refuse.“ he says, “to do good for 
millions simply because we will be doing too 
much good for a few who don't deserve it.” 

The “good for millions” that Mr. Rum! is 
pleading for is abolishing the year of credit 
that the Treasury for some 30 years has been 
giving taxpayers in the collection of their 
income taxes, and substituting for it a sort 
of spot-cash system. His chief concern is for 
three main classes of citizens: 

1. Men who have been drafted into the 
armed forces who had incomes in civilian life 
much larger than their Army pay and who are 
now faced with tax bills on their 1942 incomes 
that they can’t meet out of their Government 
pay. 

2. Those “who every year suffer reduced in- 
come because of accident, sickness, old age,” 
and haven't saved anything for their taxes. 

3. High-salaried executives who spend their 
large incomes year after year, always count- 
ing on paying their income taxes out of next 
year’s salary checks. When these men want 
to quit, says Mr. Ruml, they can't afford to. 

It seems hardly possible that the Congress 
is going to shed many tears for the $50,000- 
and $100,000-a-year men who can’t afford to 
quit because they have been so improvident 
“keeping up with the Joneses” that they 
can’t pay their income taxes until they have 
worked another year, and then can't quit be- 
cause they have another year's taxes to pay. 
In his statement before the Ways and Means 
Committee Mr. Ruml argued that his plan 
would “make possible the retirement and 
pensioning of executives who are holding on, 
largely to pay income tax and never catching 
up.” 


So this is what all the shooting is about, 
and surely a potent reason for the almost 
unanimous support of the plan among leading 
industrialists, bankers, professional men, and 
other big-money earners. Surely our whole 
fiscal system is not going to be turned upside 
down, and billions lost to the Treasury at a 
time when the Government needs every dol- 
lar it can lay its hands on to carry on the 
war, in order that a few over-age high-salaried 
executives can quit work and live on their 
capital. 

As for those improvident Americans who 
do not lay aside something for a rainy day 
(and most of us do have rainy days), and who 
do not set aside from current income what 
they know full well will soon have to be 
paid to the tax collector, maybe we have 
come to a time when for traditional Ameri- 
can thrift and foresight and fortitude we 
must substitute the helping hand of the 
Government. The Government Printing 
Office might be directed by Mr. Morgenthau 
to send copies of Ben Franklin's Almanac to 
all taxpayers along with Form 1040. 

But for the millions of our young men who 
have gone and will be going to war—the ma- 
jority of whom have never before had to pay 
income taxes—the Congress should provide a 
generous measure of assistance. Special pro- 
visions can easily be made to make sure that 
no man fighting for his country shall be 
worried unfairly by tax bills from the Treas- 
ury. Under the existing law, a married man 
with two dependents, who goes to war has an 
exemption of $1,200 as the head of a family, 
$700 for his two dependents, and, if he is nota 
commissioned officer, an extra war exemption 
of $300 a total of $2,200. The $300 special 
exemption could well be increased. Make it 
$500 or $1,000, if need be. Or make the 
amount of this exemption increase with the 
length of military service—say $50 or $100 
a month. 

Tax relief for men who are called to the 
colors—many of whom will never come back— 
could be made very large without entailing 
any such loss to the Treasury, or any such 
scandalous favoritism to taxpayers in the top 
brackets, as is inherent in the Ruml plan. 
The best method of giving such relief to men 
in the armed forces is something for Con- 
gress to contrive. It can and should be done 
without resorting to any such financial 
legerdemain, thinly disguised as a pay-as- 
you-go plan, as has been advocated by the 
chairman of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank. 


Miami BEACH, FLA. 


Frank H. FAYANT. 


The Ruml Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of today: 

AMERICA WANTS THE RUML PLAN 


American taxpayers are not as dumb as 
the tax experts of the Treasury and some of 
the Congressmen of the Ways and Means 
Committee seem to think. 

Despite all the lies that have been told 
about the Ruml pay-as-you-go tax plan, 
despite all the hypocrisy and class-angled 
demagoguery, the people who pay taxes are 
still in favor of this simple formula for get- 
ting on a cash basis with the tax collector. 
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The Gallup poll, publishcd yesterday, shows 
that the sentiment is overwhelming. To the 
question, “Do you favor or oppose the Ruml 
plan?” the answers were divided as follows: 

Democratic taxpayers—83 percent in favor, 
17 percent opposed; Republican taxpayers— 
87 percent in favor, 13 percent opposed; up- 
per-income-level taxayers—83 percent in 
favor, 17 percent opposed; lower-income- 
level taxpayers—86 percent in favor, 14 per- 
cent opposed. 

The people who pay the taxes—and there 
are about 40,000,000 Federal income taxpayers 
this year—know what they want. And they 
are not trying to avoid or evade taxes. The 
Gallup Pollers found that a sizable majority 
of income taxpayers think the present stiff 
rates of taxation are fair. But they don't like 
the present collection system. 

Taxpayers will think they have been fairly 
treated if Congress adopts the Carlson bill, 
which embodies the Ruml plan. But they 
will not think they have been fairly treated 
if Congress adopts the substitute proposed by 
the Ways and Means Committee majority, 
which would establish a pay-as-you-go 
basis—and with a 6-percent discount—only 
for those taxpayers who have enough ready 
cash to pay 2 years’ taxes in 1 year. 


Political Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
George Rothwell Brown, from the 
eo Times-Herald of March 21, 

POLITICAL PARADE 


PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS IN GRIP OF FIGHT OVER 
BLANK CHECK GRANTS OF POWER OF 
EXECUTIVE 


(By George Rothwell Brown) 


The evils in the American Government 
from which Congress is seeking to be free, 
spring largely from the veritable showering 
of blank checks upon President Roosevelt. 

These were blank checks of both money 
and power. 

Once in his possession, the President was 
able not merely to cash them at his pleasure 
but to devote the proceeds to purposes not 
originally intended by Congress when it 
flung them into his ample lap. 

Congress today is trying to get some of 
these blank checks back. To do this it is 
obliged virtually to defy the President, for 
no human being enjoys relinquishing some- 
thing he has long possessed, and has come to 
look upon as his own, and Mr. Roosevelt is 
intensely human, 

Thus Congress is endeavoring to regain 
the $25,000-salary-limit blank check, the 
farm-parity blank check, and has gone to the 
mat with the Executive on both counts of 
the indictment. 

Actuated by the same instinct, the Senate, 
unless I greatly mistake the present temper 
of that body, has no intention at this time of 
giving President Roosevelt a blank check in 
the matter of American participation in the 
politics of the after-war world. 

For this reason the premature resolution 
offered by four of the least conspicuous of 
Senators, for a sort of pre-peace league of na- 
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tions, with an international police force— 
including Americans—guaranteed and under- 
written in advance by the Treasury of the 
United States, has failed to create the sen- 
sation that was confidently expected. 

Its present shape, as to flatness, is that of 
the well-known pancake. 

In addition to the constitutional obstacles 
in the way of the present Congress com- 
mitting a subsequent Congress to a post- 
war program, there are two vital psychological 
factors which the Senate is not for a moment 
overlooking. 

One of these is the psychological reaction 
to the war of the American people, say a year 
or two hence, when the casualties which they 
have been warned to expect have become a 
grievous reality in many thousands of homes. 

The other is the psychology of the Ameri- 
can soldiers, sailors, and marines, some 10,- 
000,000 of them, when they return—those 
who do—from the great adventure on 40 
fighting fronts. 

In the last analysis, these men—and 
women—will determine the post-war policy 
of the United States. It would be futile for 
politicians in Washington to believe they 
could determine it now. Few are making that 
mistake. 

Only 2,000,000 men of the American Expe- 
ditionary Force returned from France after 
the First World War. They were fed to the 
eyebrows. They had opinions of their own. 

They had seen Europe from the cockpit of 
a flying coffin, from the peepholes of a pre- 
historic tank, and from the mud that covered 
the bottom of a lousy trench. 

They would have none of the League of 
Nations, and it was this mighty force that 
stood behind Hiram Johnson, and Borah, and 
Lodge, and Knox, and Brandegee, and which 
in the end turned thumbs down on the Treaty 
of Versailles, with its League covenant. 

In the uncertain tomorrow which lies over 
the unknown horizon of time, the surviving 
veterans of the global war will be coming back 
to their homeland. 

They will know more about the world than 
the statesmen in Washington, for they will 
have learned it first hand. 

They will decide whether they want to keep 
an American police force from Greenland's icy 
mountains to India's coral strand. 

It is this thought which is causing the 
Senate to decide to rush into no commitments 
on this point. 

As for a debate in the Senate today on post- 
war problems, the very thought causes appre- 
hensions in every sober mind on Capitol Hill. 

No more blank checks! 


An Towa Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrcorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in a newspaper published in the 
South Pacific area on February 13, 1943, 
and was reprinted in Public Opinion, 
published in Decorah, Iowa, under date 
of March 17, 1943. 

This is a narrative which grips the 
attention of the general reader and there 
attaches to it the special interest of a 
host of persons because the young hero 


is the nephew of the able and energetic 
veteran Congressman from Minnesota, 
the Honorable Harotp Knutson. Hav- 
ing sprung from good racial stock, Nor- 
man Bredesen is well equipped to sail 
the seven seas. His acts of courage and 
daring call to mind the Viking spirit of 
old: 


For an act of heroism performed in the 
Pacific between Australia and the Solomon 
Islands, Norman Bredesen, 26, quartermaster 
in the merchant marine and son of Rev, and 
Mrs. Alfred Bredesen, of Glenwood Township, 
has received much publicity in recent days. 

After an 11-hour chase in the southern 
Pacific waters off the east coast of Australia, 
the merchant ship on which Bredesen was 
serving was sunk by an enemy sub which had 
been sighted at sundown but which did not 
attack until the next morning. 

Members of the crew, who had been keep- 
ing watch all night, saw the submarine ap- 
pear the next morning off the starboard bow. 
Almost immediately they saw the wake of 
torpedoes near the ship. 

Kent Atteridge, who was in the crow's nest 
when the attack was made, said, “I saw the 
first torpedo making for the ship and shouted 
like hell to the bridge. 

“The torpedo was leaping out of the water 
every few yards. I saw my warning was too 
late, and hung on to the mast. 

“The explosion nearly jarred my back teeth 
out. Pieces of hatch cover, beams, and 
twisted metal flew past me. 

“I was one of the first men into the boats. 
We were standing close in to the ship, won- 
dering whether to go back or not when the 
second torpedo hit on the opposite side. 

“We pulled back and took off some more 
men, and went back again later to pick up 
the gun crew, who stayed on to the last, hop- 
ing to get a shot at the sub.” 

When the first torpedo hit the ship, fire 
broke out. Those torpedoes fractured fuel 
tanks, sent geysers of oll spurting high into 
the air. But the crew manned hose and 
ee 80 minutes had the blaze under con- 
trol. 

JAPS STRUCK AGAIN 

The Japs were not satisfied. “Not long 
afterward the Jap had another go at us,” 
said Russell Goodborough, the ship's carpen- 
ter. “He moved around, and once again the 
boys saw torpedoes coming at us. We were 
hit again. 

“There was a scatter on deck, I can tell 
you. We ran like hell to get away from the 
spot. After that, we abandoned ship. 

“Some clambered down the side to the 
boats, others dived overboard wearing their 
lifebelts, 

“Last to go off were the gunners, who stuck 
to their platform, hoping to get a shot at the 
sub, They had no luck.“ 

When the second torpedoes were fired, one 
of the gunners is reported to have opened up 
with a quick-firing antiaircraft gun in the 
forlorn hope of exploding it before it reached 
the ship. Only seconds after the rat-tat-tat 
of the gun had ceased, the explosion occurred. 

Seamen report a heavy sea was running 
and some of the men became seasick. Waves 
were too rough to permit rowing. The 
boats pulled off some distance from the 
vessel and the men could see the stern was 
almost awash, 

DRIFT AIMLESSLY 

While the men were drifting rather aim- 
lessly around in these boats, the captain 
realized that if one of the bulkhead doors 
leading to the engineroom could be closed the 
ship might be saved. 

Winneshiek County’s young seaman, Nor- 
man Bredesen, volunteered to make the at- 
tempt. He dived from the lifeboat and swam 
to the sinking vessel, cutting his way through 
the thick scum of fuel and oil. 
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Bredesen not, only succeeded in closing the 
door but he was pulled safely into the boat 
again, nearly blinded from the fuel oil 
through which he had swum, 

When. a rescue ship arrived later, the 
captain again called for volunteers to go 
aboard with a towline. Again Able Seaman 
Bredesen ventured to the vessel, accompanied 
by Able Seaman K. Atteridge and G. Paisley. 

ENEMY REAPPEARS 

The rescue vessel attempted after that to 
tow the damaged ship back to port, but 15 
minutes later the enemy submarine was re- 
ported nearby again, so the three seamen were 
ordered to leave the ship. 

' he towline fouled one of the propellers 
of the rescue ship and had to be cut. Some- 
time later the merchantman sank, 

Norman Bredesen reports the incident in 
this manner: “I was asleep in my bunk when 
there was an explosion and I was on my back 
on the deck when I really woke up. 

“I gave a hand to some chaps who were 
struggling with a fire hose, and we soon had 
the fire killed. 

“My most anxious moment was when the 
chief engineer and I went down to the hold 
to test the bulkhead. We had to stay there 
20 minutes before we could be sure the head 
was holding well. 


RACED TO QUARTERS 


“I raced back to my quarters to get some 
warm clothes and heard our antiaircraft 
guns firing. They were shooting at the sec- 
ond torpedo, which was then approaching 
the ship. 

“In a few seconds there was another ter- 
rific explosion. By the time I got on deck 
we were only 15 feet above the water, and 
the ship seemed to be settling by the stern. 

“I got into a lifeboat mighty quick and we 
pulled away as fast as we could. The sea 
was very rough and a lot of the men were 
seasick.” 

Gordon Paisley, able seaman, said, Nor- 
man Bredesen was the hero of the day. In 
going down to the hold and going back to 
the ship twice after we had abandoned her 
he did enough to win a mighty high decora- 
tion.” 

“We are proud of him, of course,” Reverend 
Bredesen told the Public Opinion simply 
when interviewed relative to his son’s heroic 
exploits. 

Norman’s father, pastor of the Glenwood 
Lutheran Church, was in Decorah Saturday 
attempting to obtain birth records for Nor- 
man, who strangely must prove now that 
he has been born. In the dramatic encounter 
with the Jap sub, Norman lost all his be- 
longings, including his birth certificate and 
his diploma from Luther College, 

Norman Bredesen will be remembered by 
readers of the Public or lor as the boy who, 
when only 16 years old, hitchhiked his way 
to New York on $2 and worked his way to 
South America. Two years later, many read- 
ers will recall, young Bredesen again hitch- 
hiked to New York, and this time worked his 
way to India. 


0. P. A. Ceilings Handicap Small Business 
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HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 
3F MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, while 
steps are being taken to assist small war 
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industries, the American people have 
every reason to be gravely concerned 
with the orders of the Office of Price 
Administration which are forcing out of 
business many thousands of factories 
which, in peacetime, furnish a most im- 
portant contribution to the employment 
of our citizens. Iam struck by the whol- 
ly unsympathetic attitude of the bureau- 
crats in the O. P. A. at the havoc which 
which they are causing. These busi- 
nesses cover the entire production front 
except for essentially war items. No ef- 
fort seems to be made to cause distribu- 
tion of production among all of the plants 
in an industry in order that all may 
survive. The bureaucrats seem to prefer 
to concentrate such production in the 
hands of a few of the largest concerns. 
This is the course that they pursued in 
the war industries and has made neces- 
sary affirmative steps in the protection of 
small war plants. No protection, how- 
ever, is being afforded directly for con- 
cerns engaged in business other than war 
items, 

Similarly, we find that the Office of 
Price Administration is placing ceiling 
prices on scores of our most important 
food products. In February they placed 
a price on kerosene in the Massachusetts 
area which would require certain classes 
of dealers to sell the oil at less than cost. 
This oil, together with the O. P. A. order 
which permitted anybody with an oil 
coupon to secure oil at any time from 
any dealer who had oil on hand, caused 
much of the trouble and suffering which 
prevailed in New England during recent 
months. Obviously, such regulations 
would not be issued if the bureaucrats in 
charge would cooperate with the men 
engaged in the particular businesses in- 
volved and familiar with price condi- 
tions. 

I have just received a letter from a 
large dealer in eggs in the Springfield 
area. He has been vitally interested in 
securing proper ceiling prices in the egg 
business. He has attended meetings 
with representatives of the Office of 
Price Administration in various eastern 
cities. The letter which I have just re- 
ceived from him shows more clearly 
than any words that I might use the 
troubles which the O. P. A. is now bring- 
ing upon the American public by ceil- 
ings which inevitably must lead to a loss 
in production of one of the most impor- 
tant food articles of the country. It 
contains an appeal for common sense in 
bureaucracy which I hope will be heed- 
ed. I also wish that those of you who 
are faced with similar difficulties will 
join in protesting to the Office of Price 
Administration at the ceiling prices 
placed upon eggs. 

The letter is from John B. Randall, 
manager of the Springfield Cooperative 
Auction Market Association at Spring- 
field, Mass., and is as follows: 

SPRINGFIELD COOPERATIVE 
AUCTION MARKET ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Springfield, Mass., March 17, 1943. 
Hon. CHARLES CLASON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHARLES: Perhaps I should have writ- 

ten sooner to forward my opinion on the egg 
rice ceilirg as it affects me personally, and 
industry as a whole—however, I deemed 


it best to afford the new schedules a fair 
trial before condemning them. 

It is to be regretted that Office of Price Ad- 
ministration did not see fit to profit from 
previous mistakes in other agricultural ceil- 
ing schedules and thus avoid the same pit- 
falls in the new egg order. Although trade 
representatives conferred constantly with 
the Office of Price Administration in preparing 
the regulations, all constructive recom- 
mendations and suggestions were turned 
down and fellows who have spent all their 
life in producing and marketing eggs were 
pointedly told that when egg price ceilings 
were prepared the Office of Price Administra- 
tion preferred to insert their own ideas and 
use their own terminology. As a result we 
have just one more bungled job to add to 
the long list already discredited to the pres- 
ent administration. 

It is our impression, and the common be- 
lief of the people of this Nation, that price 
regulation is a necessary wartime practice 
to hold living costs down, and provide us 
all with an equitable share in the necessary 
articles of life The chief need, the chief 
want, and the main requirement of man, all 
through the ages has been food. As this war 
drags on we find luxuries disappearing, non- 
military commodities going completely off 
the markets, and we are left with our all- 
important item.of food. Food will win the 
war—how many times have we heard that 
statement—furthermore, how many of us 
realize how utterly true it is? But believe 
you me, sir, unless we take an about-face 
attitude on this food situation from Wash- 
ington’s bureaucrats down, we are going to 
lose out on the food end of this conflict. 

The jumbled mess each succeeding Office 
of Price Administration regulation plunges 
the food industries into is doing just that 
much more to break down morale among our 
food-producing elements—the farmers—and 
I don’t mean the farmers of the West and 
South alone—no—we have just as great a 
portion of dirt-farmers right here in the 
East, the Northeast, New England, and in 
particular, Massachusetts. 

The situation is all the more confusing 
because, as I and other folks see it, the legal 
end of the Office of Price Administration is 
actually looking forward to the day when 
private enterprise can be squeezed entirely 
out of the picture. Everywhere you turn 
you encounter the phrase “black market“ 
certainly we have black markets, some have 
been so profitable that one wonders whether 
conniving somewhere along the line has 
helped to sponsor rather than suppress their 
presence. 

Plain, simple language and plenty of com- 
mon sense inserted in the proper places 
would have made ceiling regulations accept- 
able to everyone. It has been rumored fre- 
quently that Office of Price Administration 
was to become a greater organization than 
Work Projects Administration ever thought 
of being. It certainly looks as though that 
were no understatement. Any proposed in- 
vestigation of Office of Price Administration 
should not be allowed to pass by—nor should 
any opportunity to put things in order 
within this Office of Price Administration slip 
by. Business is not in sympathy with the 
tactics used, and certainly the people are 
disgusted with the results thus far obtained. 

Our own particular complaint concerns 
eggs and egg marketing. Perhaps if this was 
the first mistake committed by Office of Price 
Administration we would not be entitled to 
so bitterly oppose it; however, we believe in 
view of all past errors and unwillingness to 
even attempt to rectify conditions that it is 
time someone got up on their high horse and 
shouted loud and long. 

Ceiling prices have been laid out for 1 year 
in advance; quite a courageous feat for even 
an experienced egg man to attempt to do, let 
alone a novice at the business of predicting 
egg values. On paper they look pretty good 
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if one forgets that production costs are un- 
checked, that other food shortages are con- 
tinually increasing demands for eggs, and 
that despite the Government request for a 
28 percent production increase from the in- 
dustry for 1943 that we have only enough 
feed supplies to care for volume equal to that 
of 1942. These factors should have been 
checked first. 

The farmer is adversely affected by the ceil- 
ings because he has no guaranty that his 
production costs for the year ahead will re- 
main where they are now—and according to 
the ceiling he already knows just what he can 
legally expect from the egg market. Give this 
fellow definite assurance that he is going to 
make a fair and just profit in the year ahead, 
and that he will be as well off on the farm as 
at one of the lucrative shop jobs and I will 
show you a satisfied man, one upon whom you 
can depend to give his all toward winning this 
war, and who will do his utmost to keep the 
men in the field, and the folks at home sup- 
plied with good nutritive food. Right now 
these fellows are a disgusted, disappointed, 
and discouraged lot of men, who would as 
soon sell their place and flock, lock, stock, and 
barrel, and take a factory job somewhere. 
This is the wrong attitude entirely, and much 
as I personally depend upon them for a liv- 
ing I still cannot blame them for thinking 
as they do. Appeals to their patriotism will 
not bring results unless they can see for them- 
selves that Washington is no longer frittering 
away golden opportunities to bring this war 
to as quick a finish as possible. We need 
those fellows on the farm. The fact is, 
enough have been taken into the service and 
into the shops so that we cannot afford to let 
any more go. We can't expect them to stay 
and slave the way the majority are accus- 
tomed to doing now, and it is up to our Con- 
gress to repair damaged morale, and rectify 
mistakes of administrative agents, in order to 
hold a farmer on the farm and keep America 
and her allies fed. 

I do not intend to delve into the techni- 
calities surrounding our operations here at 
the cooperative and the disastrous effects we 
expect unless remedial measures are insti- 
tuted by the Office of Price Administration 
to help keep folks in business and raising 
food. To do so would be to offer a repetition 
of the trend in the beef, butter, poultry, etc., 
lines. I do intend to forward to you in the 
near future the constructive suggestions that 
will be set forth by the egg industry as a 
whole and particularly those advocated by 
the producers associations. We feel that 
your help will be very essential in injecting 
a cooperative spirit, rather than a dictatorial 
attitude into the present make-up of our 
more inefficient bureaus. 

For the present you can best help your 
constituents here in Massachusetts by im- 
pressing on your colleagues in Washington 
that the criticism set forth in this letter 
represents not only my attitude personally, 
but is indicative of the feeling of everyone 
connected with the poultry industry through- _ 
out the Nation. I have held meetings here 
in Springfield, have attended gatherings in 
Boston, New York, and Providence, in con- 
nection with protests on the announced ceil- 
ings. At these meetings we have “tied the 
Office of Price Administration in knots” with 
a million honest and nontricky questions— 
we have little hope that our recommenda- 
tions will be recognized until we bring pres- 
sure to bear through Congress on the highest 
post in Office of Price Administration. The 
ceiling prices as scheduled are absolutely 
contrary to the best interests of the majority 
until organized on a practical basis. You 
as our friend and Congressman are repre- 
sentative of a majority. With the majority 
as a common denominator, Congress needs 
no other excuse to place Office of Price Ad- 
ministration on a practical basis. 

Mr. Piene has worked hard on the Poultry 
and Egg Division of Office of Price Administrae 
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tion but from all appearances we gather his 
hands are tied somewhere. Frankly, any 
contacts with him on your part will produce 
nothing more than a sympathetic viewpoint 
for the position of the poultryman. This 
thing has become so tangled up that only a 
congressional house-cleaning of Office of Price 
Administration divisions, and in no uncer- 
tain terms, will ease the situation and re- 
store the confidence of our producers in their 
ability and right to produce food for a living, 
and also in the restoration of public confi- 
dence in the belief that the Washington 
administration is doing it is best to efficiently 
bring this war to a successful finish. The 
home front is not quite so serene and com- 
placent as Washington has often accused it 
of being. How much longer are we going 
to afford mockery of the phrase “America, the 

home of the free and the land of plenty?“ 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
Jack RANDALL, 
Manager. 


The Citadel: American Epic 
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HON. BURNET R. MAT BANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Citadel: American Epic,” 
by Herbert Ravenel Sass, which appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post for March 
20, 1943. Mr. Sass is one of our foremost 
historians and a writer known through- 
out the Americas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CITADEL: AMERICAN Eric 
(By Herbert Ravenel Sass) 


The youngest and largest of the distinc- 
tively military colleges of this country, except 
the national academy at West Point, is cele- 
brating its hundredth anniversary this week. 
Its name is The Citadel and the great ma- 
jority of Americans know little or nothing 
about it. It ought to be, and it will be, better 
known because of what it now is. Behind 
it the story of its hundred years rises at one 
point to heights of genuine drama in what 
was certainly one of history’s most fateful 
moments. 

But on its centennial date The Citadel 
isn't thinking of that or any other moment 
of its historic past. Its thoughts are focused 
with an absorbed intensity upon its vigorous 
present. The fact which it regards as of 
highest significance is this: With the inevit- 
able exception of West Point, The Citadel 
leads all American colleges in the percentage 
of graduates now serving in the United 
States Army. That, in this time of total war, 
is a very handsome distinction. When one 
learns, in addition, that something like 99 
percent of these Citadel men are officers— 
thanks to the excellent training The Citadel 
gave them—the evidence is strong that here 
is an institution which the people of this 
country may appropriately salute on this its 
hundredth birthday. 

Yet the fine spectacle of militant Ameri- 
canism in full and effective action which The 
Citadel now presents is not the whole reason 
why its centennial is an occasion of national 


interest. A broader reason is the fact that 
in the length and breadth of the land it would 
be hard to find a more inspiring demonstra- 
tion of the basic strength and soundness of 
the Republic than this military college at 
Charleston, S. C., most loyal of all southern 
cities to the memory and ideals of the Con- 
federacy. 

For this same Citadel which is now out in 
front on the road to Tokyo and Berlin was 
the actual instrument that began the war 
between the sister States, which still stands 
as the most crucial of this country’s con- 
flicts. It was the superintendent of The Cit- 
adel whose lips gave the decisive command, 
“Commence firing!” It was a Citadel cadet 
who fired the first shot. That this southern 
school, foremost in action for the Stars and 
Bars, now leads all the rest—except, of 
course, West Point—in the service of the 
Stars and Stripes is one of the most dra- 
matic illustrations it is possible to find of 
the process by which, through tears and 
blood, the United States has become a 
nation. 

Hence this is an anniversary which has 
something more than a local significance. 
Its significance, In fact, reaches as far as 
Germany and Japan. Hitler has been said to 
cherish a belief that the United States has 
never been really united since the North and 
South had their quarrel; Hirohito, if he is 
allowed any thoughts, may have somewhat 
the same notion. If they could come to 
Charleston, where that war started, and see 
The Citadel cadets, whose predecessors 
started it, marching proudly with their eight 
Confederate battle streamers commemorat- 
ing eight operations of The Citadel in the 
Confederate Army; if they could see that 
handsome sight, the foreign dictators might 
for a moment be confirmed in their fuzzy 
idea. 

But their pleasure wouldn't last. They 
would discover quite promptly that a Con- 
federate stronghold can be a hornets’ nest 
of aggressive and hard-hitting Americanism; 
that, through a process which Pearl Harbor 
completed, the Stars and Bars now live in 
the Stars and Stripes. 

They would learn that men from this 
“rebel” hotbed have been in the thick of 
virtually everything that has happened on 
the land and air fronts of this war where the 
American flag has flown. The Citadel rode 
with Doolittle on his famous air ride to 
Tokyo. It was with Rickenbacker through 
his long ordeal in the Pacific. There were 
Citadel men on Bataan and Corregidor, in 
the Iceland occupation, in the bloody Com- 
mando exploit at Dieppe. There are Citadel 
men on New Guinea and Guadalcanal—in 
fact, there are so many of them in those far 
regions, ranging from generals to lieutenants, 
that, at a certain base down under, one 
street of tents is known as Citadel Row. In 
North Africa, Citadel men are so numerous 
that whenever a lull comes in the fighting 
there is talk of forming a Citadel North 
African Club. 

And to these already in service many more 
will soon be added. Immediately after the 
commencement in May, the entire first and 
second classes, about 500 men, will go into 
the Army as officers, after a brief interval 
in training camps—an interval which will 
be very brief because The Citadel, rated “ex- 
cellent” by the War Department and nushing 
West Point hard in thoroughness of military 
instruction, has already taught them nearly 
all that they need to know. 

That is why the centennial exercises on the 
parade ground of the fine new plant on 
historic Ashley River and in the cadet chapel, 
one of the most beautiful in the South, will 
be simple and short. At first it was intended 
to give a week to the exercises, but when 
war came it seemed best to give only a day— 
March 20. More grimly than ever before The 
Citadel is at work, and now time is precious. 
For again, as has happened more than once 
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in its eventful hundred years, it is called 
upon to play its part in the kind of national 
crisis with which, if its theory of education 
be sound, it is peculiarly fitted to deal. 

The soundness of that theory will hardly 
be questioned at this juncture. Established 
by the State—its full title is The Citadel, the 
Military College of South Carolina—primarily 
to prepare young men for civil life by giving 
them a thorough education reinforced with 
thorough military training, the careful 
blending of these two elements has again and 
again brought the institution brilliantly to 
the fore in time of stress. These occasions— 
and they include the most dramatic episode 
in the life of any American school—we shall 
come to later, First, a glance at the place as 
its hundredth birthday finds it. 


OUT OF THE ASHES 


It is a hundred years young, not old. In 
the past few years it has grown faster than 
ever before. Younger than Norwich Univer- 
sity in Vermont, Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege, and the Virginia Military Institute, 
The Citadel is now by far the largest of this 
group often designated as the distinguished 
and distinctly military group of colleges. It 
has won to this eminence through periods 
of varying fortune and, at times, of seemingly 
irretrievable disaster. Its darkest days came 
after the War between the States, when its 
buildings were occupied by Federal troops 
until, in 1882, it resumed its sessions with 
Col. John P. Thomas as superintendent. In 
the late eighties and nineties, when Ben Till- 
man led his agrarian jihad and the State 
was turned upside down, the rabble-rousing 
pitchfork wielder roared at The Citadel as a 
“dude factory,” and again its days seemed 
numbered. 

But Tillman, able himself and sobered by 
responsibility, discovered that the “dudes” 
made able and useful citizens, and under 
the superintendencies—the title was later 
changed to president—of Gen. G. D. Johns- 
ton, Col. Asbury Coward, and Col. O. J. Bond, 
The Citadel continued to grow. A score of 
years ago it outgrew its old quarters in the 
center of Charleston and moved to a fine new 
plant at the city’s edge, with plenty of room 
for the further expansion whica the future 
seemed to promise, and in 1931 an even more 
remarkable development began when Gen, 
Charles Pelot Summerall, retiring after a dis- 
tinguished career in the Army, of which he 
was Chief of Staff, assumed the presidency. 
of The Citadel. 

Under General Summerall’s vigorous lead- 
ership the institution has much more than 
doubled in size; its enrollment at the begin- 
ning of the present term was 1,957. If it was 
once a local or sectional institution, it is that 
no longer. Its faculty represents every sec- 
tion of the country; its cadets come from 
44 States, and more than 500 of the 
1,957 come from outside the South. This 
year, for instance, the first cadet captain is 
W. A. Pashley, of Kansas; the second cadet 
captain is H. L. Beckington, of Minois. D. M. 
Fort, of Illinois, commands the second bat- 
talion, G. K. Webb, of Ohio, heads the third 
battalion, while George Daniels, a native of 
Michigan, is regimental adjutant. 

For an equally good geographical cross 
section, take this year's color guard. The 
8 men forming it hail from Minnesota, 
New England, South Carolina, Georgia, Mary- 
land and Washington, D. C. With this 
growth and broadening of its personnel, bota 
its scholastic and its military structures have 
been broadened and strengthened and its 
facilities enormously increased. Scholasti- 
cally, it is today a fully accreditied senior col- 
lege on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities and of the Engineer's 
Council for Professional Development, Mili- 
tarlly, it has won for 11 years hand-run- 
ning the highest rating which the War De- 
partment gives. Physically, its plant is so 
extensive and so well adapted to its purpose 
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that it is beyond all question the finest and 
most complete strictly military college prop- 
erty in the United States, except the na- 
tional academy at West Point. 

These, perhaps, are prosaic facts, but im- 
portant. Never before have the American 
people realized so clearly the value of the 
military code and military training as part 
of a citizen's educational equipment, and it 
is well for the public to know where these 
things may be had. They may be had at The 
Citadel at a yearly cost of $500 for State 
cadets and $650 for out-of-State men. But 
these facts, though they have their place, 
aren't The Citadel. 


THE STAR OF THE WEST 


The Citadel isn't figures and statistics. It 
isn't the spacious square of imposing gray 
buildings on the bank of the Ashley River. It 
isn’t even the regiment of smartly uniformed 
young men drilling on the palm-bordered 
parade ground or buckling down to their 
studies in the laboratories and lecture rooms, 

Rather, The Citadel is a story—a story 
which might even be called an American 
epic. That sounds extravagant, but this 
story is part of the central thread of Amer- 
ica’s.own story in the most crucial hour of 
the Nation’s life. No shot had yet been 
fired by North or South and the question of 
peace or war hung in the balance when one 
day a steamship was sighted off Charleston, 
heading for the harbor. It was the United 
States ship Star of the West, bringing rein- 
forcements and munitions for the Federal 
garrison holding Fort Sumter. In anticipa- 
tion of such an attempt, a battery had been 
erected at the harbor entrance and had been 
occupied by a detachment of Citadel cadets, 
The task of these boys, called from their 
ciassrooms to man the South’s cannon, was 
to stcp at any cost any vessel trying to 
reach Fort Sumter from the sea. 

Certainly no other American schcol and no 
other group of American schoolboys—for they 
were hardly more than that—have been cast 
for so fateful a role. To fire upon the Star 
of the West meant war. These boys met 
their responsibility unflinchingly. 

The Star of the West came on. When there 
was no doubt about her purpose to reinforce 
Fort Sumter, the superintendent of The 
Citadel, Maj. P. F. Stevens—after the war he 
became a bishop—gave the command, Com- 
mence firing!” The cadet captain passed the 
order, No. 1, fire!” 

Cadet G. E. Haynsworth, of South Carolina, 
pulled the lanyard and the first shot of the 
War Between the States went hurtling across 
the water. 

There was another shot immediately after- 
ward, then another, and for some minutes 
the firing was general. The Star of the West, 
hit just abaft the fore rigging and narrowly 
escaping disablement by a shot which almost 
carried away her rudder, slowed, turned, and 
headed out to sea. The Citadel had given 
the South its first victory—bloodless and 
small in itself, but ushering in the mightiest 
drama this continent has seen. 

That was in 1861. The capture of Fort 
Sumter followed. Then came Manassas, 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, and Appomat- 
tox. Sevepty-two years after the cadet ar- 
tillerymen had turned back the Star of the 
West, a significant event took place on the 
parade ground of The Citadel. 

In the spring of that year, 1933, a cadet 
named A. B. Sundin won the Star of the West 
Medal. This is a medal awarded each year 
since 1893 to the best-drilled Citadel cadet— 
a medal deriving its name from the fact that 
it contains a piece of oak wood from the Star 
oj the West's hull, Cadet Sundin—now Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Sundin, of the United States 
Field Artillery—had come to The Citadel from 
Massachusetts and was the first Yankee to 
win this emphatically Confederate trophy. 
The second Yank to win it is the present 
holder of it—Cadet C. J. West, of Hudson, 


N. Y.—and in showing it to the writer the 
other day, he remarked that the moment 
when he won it was the proudest of his life. 

That is certainly something for Hitler and 
Hirohito to put in their pipes and smoke. 
And, in passing, here is another. In 1863 the 
Confederate General Beauregard presented to 
The Citadel a 15-inch cannon ball fired by 
the Federal fleet at the defenses of Charles- 
ton. At the close of the war this souvenir 
came into possession of the Federals and was 
taken to the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, where it remained for many 
years, Nevertheless, you can see it on dis- 
play at The Citadel today because in 1913 
Secr-tary of War Stimson personally ordered 
its return—a gracious and graceful gesture 
which did its bit to make the Republic whole 
and strong again for the great test that Pearl 
Harbor began. 


SONS OF BATTLE 


Indeed, looking back from Pearl Harbor and 
Bataan and Guadalcanal, one sees the Star 
of the West and Fort Sumter and Gettys- 
burg as earlier chapters of the same great 
story. The Citadel, in the forefront of events 
in that first decisive hour, emerged 4 years 
later with a record probably unsurpassed by 
any school in any country. It shares with 
the Virginia Military Institute the distinc- 
tion of wearing on its regimental colors a 
battle streamer authorized by the United 
States Government for having gone into 
action as a unit of the Confederate Army. 
Actually, The Citadel participated as a mili- 
tary unit in eight operations of the War 
between the States, in recognition of which 
fact it flies, besides the Government streamer, 
eight other streamers awarded by the State. 

Of these eight occasions, the most notable 
in its consequences was that already de- 
scribed—the episode of the Star of the West, 
when it fell to The Citadel to fire the first 
gun of the war. Most strangely it was also 
the lot of this school to fire the last shot east 
of the Mississippi River when, on May 1, 1865, 
a detachment of cadets beat off an attack by 
Federal cavalry. Between these two actions, 
marking the beginning and the end of the 
great struggle, the most important service 
of The Citadel was performed when the heav- 
ily outnumbered Confederate forces were 
trying to check the relentless advance of 
Sherman's great army. 

That was a pretty grim undertaking for a 
battalion of boys in their teens—some were 
as young as 15—but, ordered to attack near 
the Tulifinny River, they went forward with 
complete steadiness against the seasoned and 
victory-flushed troops in their front, The 
engagement lasted about 3 hours and at the 
end of it the enemy had been driven back. 
Thereupon a bearded veteran of the Virginia 
campaigns paid the beardless cadets a compli- 
ment. “Them fellers fight like Hood's Texi- 
cans,” he observed casually to a comrade, and 
the remafk has become a Citadel tradition, 

Something more than a year ago news- 
paper readers may have noticed the following 
dispatch: 

MONTREAL, January 27.—Corp. Dick Do- 
herty, 20, and Pvt. Joe O'Malley, 19, fellow 
cadets at The Citadel, military college in 
South Carolina, today enlisted with the Black 
Watch (Royal Highland Regiment) of Can- 
ada after thumbing their way 1,200 miles 
from Charleston, S. C. They arrived in Mon- 
treal wearing the uniforms and colorful red 
shoulder capes of The Citadel. Now they are 
clad in the khaki battle dress of the Canadian 
Army. O'Malley is a native of St. Louis, 
while Doherty hails from Chicago. 

Corporal Doherty and Private O'Malley 
had excellent Citadel precedent for what they 
were doing. They were quitting their class- 
rooms and going to war on their own. Eighty 
years before them, other cadets did the same 
thing. The school as a unit—between tours 
of field duty it was carrying on its classes— 
wasn't seeing enough action to suit these 
exuberant youngsters. Thirty-six of them 
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decided to play hooky for the duration and 
go where the going was hot. 

They did that. They walked out of school 
one day in 1862, formed a cavalry troop of 
their own, known as the Cadet Company, 
joined the hard-fighting Sixth Regiment 
and—careless of the zeros presumably being 
marked up against them in the classrooms— 
proceeded to spill their young blood on the 
battlefields of Virginia and Carolina. 

Their story, including Trevilian Station— 
one of the biggest cavalry battles ever fought 
on this continent—is also a part of Citadel 
tradition. If The Citadel were awarded a 
battle streamer for every battle in which the 
Cadet Company took part, it would fly so 
many streamers that the regimental flag 
might not be visible at all. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 


So it was good Citadel practice that Doherty 
and O'Malley were following. Now, to show 
what time hath wrought, take note that 
Doherty came to The Citadel from Chicago, 
while O'Malley hailed from Missouri. That 
is the way now with this Confederate strong- 
hold, to quote a recent reference. It is full of 
Yankee blood from all over, its Yanks hold 
their full share of its honors and its rebel 
medals, and together its Yanks and Rebs are 
giving one of the finest exhibitions of Amer- 
icanism conceivable—they have put The Cita- 
del in the van of this war for American free- 
dom just as truly as it was in the van of that 
other war. To see the picture, and see it 
whole and get its full fine meaning, your eye 
must take in the whole broad sweep from the 
Star of the West to Guadalcanal, 

Meanwhile, life at The Citadel—never an 
easy life because military training there is 
thorough and discipline real—goes on. The 
war has caused changes and adjustments, but 
the old customs persist. There is no hazing, 
but neither is there relaxation of the rigid 
rat regulations by means of which rats are 
kept always and painfully aware that they are 
rats. About the only change which has come 
about in their status is found in the fact that 
once, long ago, they were called plebes. Sim- 
ilarly, third classmen were then called up- 
starts and this designation survives, whereas 
the goodly titles given second and first class- 
men, demigods and sublimes, have regrettably 
lapsed with the years. 

The Citadel code, too long to quote here, is 
an admirable statement of ideals; an un- 
written code concerns itself with lesser mat- 
ters. No fist fight is permitted to mar the 
dignity of the campus. No cadet smokes or 
eats in the street—a rule founded upon a 
sound theory of manners. Many and various 
are the ways of tucking shirts into trousers, 
but Citadel custom approves of only one way. 
It is said that today in the fox holes of the 
Solomon Islands one can spot The Citadel men 
by the way their shirts—if any—are tucked 
in. But none of this leads to a slavish uni- 
formity or a stifling of initiative. In the 
entire universe there are no firmer believers in 
military training, its codes and customs, than 
these young men, who certainly should know 
whereof they speak. 

Finally, there is another important fact 
about The Citadel—to many readers the most 
interesting of all, Not merely passively, as in 
most nonmilitary colleges, but actively and, 
under General Summerall, even militantly, 
religion is the controlling principle of the 
institution and its work. To some this will 
be surprising, for most people do not associate 
the military and the religious ideals. 

They forget that in the South these two 
have been conspicuously associated. They 
forget what kind of soldier Lee was and 
Stonewall Jackson—a kind of soldier that 
walked very humbly before God. 

That is the kind of soldier and the kind of 
man The Citadel tries earnestly to produce, 
and that is another reason for saluting it with 
respect as it celebrates its centenary March 
20. 
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Address by Hon. Herbert Hoover to Mid- 
West Governors’ Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Record the address 
delivered by the Honorable Herbert 
Hoover to the Mid-West Governors’ Con- 
ference in Des Moines, Iowa, March 15, 
1943. 

While I have the floor, Mr. President, 
I desire to urge strongly that Mr. Hoover 
is entirely correct, in my judgment, in the 
importance he places on the production 
of food in the war effort. Agriculture 
should have been rı d as a war in- 
dustry from the star 

Hr. Hoover recommended considerably 
more than a year ago, if my memory 
serves me aright, that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Wickard, be named food 
administrator, and given authority as 
well as title and responsibility. Belatedly 
Secretary Wickard was given the title 
and the responsibility, but the authority 
was scattered around among so many 
other officials and agencies that actually 
there was no authority exerted in the di- 
rection of food production. 

Military and war industries continue 
to take necessary men from the farm. 
The War Production Board makes prac- 
tically no allowances for manufacture of 
farm machinery necessary to replace 
manpower on the farms. 

We face deficits in meats, vegetables, 
fats, oils—everything except cereals. 
And the wheat surplus is going to dis- 
appear rapidly as our population eats 
more bread in place of meats and fats 
and oils and as more and more millions 
of bushels of wheat are fed to animals, 
and used for making industrial alcohol. 

In the face of a program which calls 
ultimately for the farmers of the United 
States to feed 300,000,000 persons instead 
of supplying bare surpluses, except in the 
case of wheat, for 130,000,000 persons, 
our policy to date has been that farmers 
can produce more regardless of how in- 
adequate is the supply of labor, machin- 
ery, fertilizer, protein feeds, and without 
taking account of production cost in the 
fixing of prices. 

I urge every Senator to read Mr. 
Hoover’s address. He has not overstated 
the gravity of the food situation in the 
slightest degree. His words of warning, 
if not heeded, and acted upon promptly, 
will leave ourselves and our allies in a 
very precarious position before the end of 
1944, perhaps even before the end of 
1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our Foon FRONT 

I consider it an honor to participate in this 
most important conference of Midwest Gov- 
ernors. You represent the great major food 


supply of the Nation. And you have much to 
contribute to its solution. And that is our 
sole purpose here. 

I have been deeply impressed by the single- 
minded attitude of every man at this confer- 
ence. You have sought solutions to this in- 
evitable problem of total war. You have 
brought a wealth of knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

Every man at this conference wants to help 
the Government in its gigantic task of win- 
ning this war and the peace. The problem 
considered here is a problem of the home 
front. 

We have a most difficult war to win. We 
must win. And to assure winning beyond 
any doubt we must organize our economic 
resources for a long war. Any other course 
would be national folly. 

The strategy in total war is not solely a 
military question. The home front is as im- 
portant as the military front, 

The home front of the greatest physical 
staying power, of the greatest resources, of 
the greatest will to endure and work will give 
the greatest strength to the military front. 
A weakened home front will weaken the mili- 
tary front. Wars can be won or lost on the 
home front in this war as in any war. 

Our country is going strong on the military 
front. The magnificent ability, courage, and 
devotion of our Army and Navy lift the spirit 
of every American. We have weaknesses on 
the home front. We at home must show the 
ability, courage, and devotion to correct these 
weaknesses, 


THE FOOD FRONT 


One of these weaknesses is in the food 
sector. And indeed, of the different sectors 
of the home front, food is the greatest. It 
stands next to the military effort in im- 
portance. 

Food serves on both the home and the 
foreign fronts. We have not only the job of 
feeding ourselves, but also our allies. And 
if we would have peace after the war instead 
of the anarchy of starving Europe we must 
be prepared to meet that also. Therefore 
our food production must be strengthened 
for a huge and a long-sustained effort. 

Moreover while our civil population can be 
deeply deprived of most other consumers’ 
goods there is a sharp limit to what it can 
endure in food and still be physically effec- 
tive for its part in the war. Failure on the 
food sector has lost wars before now. 

We can well explore the experience of na- 
tions in the First World War in this par- 
ticular. 

RUSSIA 


Prior to that war Russia was a surplus food 
country. She exported large quantities of 
food. Her war leaders devoted themselves 
solely to the military front. They neglected 
the food production front, Two years later 
the Russian cities were pinched for food. 
Mobs roamed the streets howling, “Give us 
bread!" “Down with the Czar!" ‘The Czar 
went down, as he deserved. The Kerensky 
government came to power. It lasted 9 
months. It could not recover the food pro- 
duction and thus restore the home front of 
a great nation in the midst of war. The 
Communist slogan was: “The rich have 
hoarded the food; you will find it in their 
cellars.” The cellars were empty. And Rus- 
sia collapsed in the war. 

GERMANY 

Germany in 1914 produced about 85 per- 
cent of her food supplies despite the blockade. 
Her war leaders were sure they could ration 
the population down 15 percent and there- 
fore had no anxiety about food. They neg- 
lected the food front. In 3 years Germany was 
dangerously short of food. In 4 years mobs 
were demanding bread and the Emperor's 
head. And Germany failed on the military 
front. 
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FRANCE 
France was a self-sustaining food country 
before 1914. She had to concentrate her 
manpower wholly on the military effort to 
defend herself. Her food production de- 
creased and she imported more and more 
from overseas. In 1917 she had exhausted 
her resources with which to pay for imports. 
We came into the war and saved her from col- 
lapse on the food front. 
I do not contend that these collapses were 
wholly due to food, but it was the largest 
sector. 


THE CAUSES OF DEGENERATION ON THE FOOD 
FRONT 

And we can usefully explore the causes of 
this food degeneration in these European 
countries during the last total war. You will 
find some sinister parallels in America today. 

Too much manpower was drained from the 
farms in all these nations. Their leaders said 
the women, children, and inexperienced city 
people could serve the farms. They could 
not. The manufacture of farm machinery 
was turned to munitions and inadequate re- 
placements were made. Fertilizers were di- 
verted to explosives. The fisheries were re- 
stricted because of the dangers of the sea and 
the draft of seamen. The planting was less 
effective and harvesting less complete. More 
fields had to be turned to human food and 
thus feed supplies for the animals decreased, 
The import of feed from overseas was reduced 
or cut off. The loss of skilled manpower par- 
ticularly affected the care of animals. The 
herds decreased and the animal products went 
down at an accelerated rate every year. As 
they decreased, more and more of the breed- 
ing herd had to be eaten for meat. The de- 
generation everywhere was first in meats and 
fats, which include dairy products, and then 
in breadstuffs. 

Never has there been a greater demonstra- 
tion of man's dependence on his food 
animals. 


THE FOOD FRONT IN AMERICA IN THE FIRST 
WORLD WAR 


Before the last war we in America were a 
great food-surplus producing country. We 
exported about 10,000,000,000 pounds of 
human food a year. 

In that year our leaders fully accepted the 
fact that the food front was the next im- 
portant thing to the military front. Early 
in the war President Wilson announced: 

“The importance of an adequate food sup- 
ply * * * is superlative. Upon the farm- 
ers “ rests the fate of the war and 
the fate of nations. The Govern- 
ment will do everything possible to assist 
the farmers in securing adequate seed * * * 
an adequate force of laborers * * * and 
farm machinery.” And again he said, “The 
men and women who devote themselves to 
these things will be serving the country and 
conducting the fight for peace and freedom 
as truly as the men on the battlefield.” 

In that war we held enough of the boys 
on the farm. We increased our food pro- 
duction. We voluntarily reduced our con- 
sumption. From these two sources we were 
able to increase our exports from a rate of 
10,000,000,000 to a rate of 30,000,000,000 
pounds per year. We increased our total 
number of food animals over the war period. 
We were able to carry Britain, Italy, France, 
and Belgium on our food back and we were 
able to save Europe from the after-war fam- 
ine as well. 


THE SITUATION TODAY IN OTHER NATIONS AT 
WAR 


Now what is today’s food situation abroad? 
Britain, always a food-deficient country, 
is dependent upon overseas imports. Now 
cut off from their normal sources of sup- 
plies from overseas, a large part of the bur- 
den must be carried by the United States. 
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Russia was self-sufficient in food before 
this war. But due to the drain of her man- 
power to the war effort and due to the Ger- 
man invasion she has become partly de- 
pendent upon the United States for food. 

Germany sought to hold her food front by 
storing large stocks of food in advance. She 
has robbed her victims until they are starv- 
ing. But implacably from the same causes 
as in the last war her food production is 
degenerating. In meats and fats particularly, 
she is steadily approaching a disastrous crisis. 
Italy is traveling the same road. 


THE CONDITION OF OUR OWN NATIONAL LARDER 


Now what is the state of our larder today? 
What will it be tomorrow? 

For some months I have devoted myself to 
this problem in which I can claim some ex- 
perience. I have traveled into 20 States in 
inquiry from the farmers, from the processors, 
from merchants, from housewives, and from 
public officials. I have not depended solely 
upon statistics. 

We have today five certain drains from our 
normal larder. 


The first deficit—we are part blockaded 


Surprising as it may be to some people, the 
United States had before this European war 
ceased to be a great food-surplus country. 
With the exception of the extraordinary har- 
vest. of 1942 we were on balance of all foods 
an importing country. The Japs and the 
submarine have cut off a large part of these 
imports. This shrinkage in our supplies of 
imported vegetable oils alone would be 
equivalent to the fat produced by eight or 
ten million hogs each year. And we imported 
large amounts of protein feed for animals. 
We imported vegetables and sugar. 

We had a surplus of one major food line 
alone—that is cereals. But as the war goes 
on we can quickly expend that surplus in 
manufacture of industrial alcohol and neces- 
sary aNimal feeds, With this exception, the 
day after Pearl Harbor our national cupboard 
was potentially partly short of its normal 
food. 


The second deficit—our obligations to our 
allies 


We are compelled to open our larder, al- 
ready depleted by blockade of our imports to 
help Britain, Russia, and others through 
lend-lease. 


The third deficit—ezxtra food for our fighting 
men 


Our armed men eat more than as civilians. 
They eat twice as much meats and fats. And 
they must have a priority on our larder. 


The fourth deficit—extra food for workers 


Our increased numbers engaged in hard 
physical labor need more food. 

I have no doubt we can tighten our belts 
and ration down our consumption to meet 
these four deficits in our normal larder. 
That is the deficiency in imports, the drain 
from lend-lease, from extra supplies for our 
military forces, and for our workers. 


The fifth deficit—decrease in production 


The most disturbing thing about our Na- 
tion-wide larder is the prospective decrease 
in our food production. Secretary Wickard 
has repeatedly warned we will produce less 
in 1943 than in the last year. We lost crops, 
many dairy cows and sheep last year for lack 
of labor. Yet we had more manpower and 
machines on the farm last year than we 
can hope for again during the war. 

And we lived under two illusions last year. 
One was the spell of a record ground crop 
harvest far above normal. 

The other was the abnormal killing of 
animals and thus a fictitious appearance of 
meat supply. A study of the increase in non=- 
inspected slaughter of cattle based on the 
country hides which came into the market, 
the abnormal number of dairy cattle slaugh- 


tered, the abnormal number of sheep slaugh- 
tered, all show that we had an abnormal 
meat supply. Yet we had a shortage in ani- 
mal products during the latter part of the 
year despite this abnormal killing. And it is 
already much worse this year. 


SIGNS OF DEGENERATION IN AGRICULTURE 


But all that is not the greatest worry. 
There are symptoms of a dangerously degen- 
erating agriculture that must be stopped. 

Unlike our case in the war 25 years ago, 
we have today at work in America these un- 
canny parallels with the same degenerative 
forces that have been so disastrous in Europe. 
Like them we have drawn undue manpower 
from the farms. In the recent survey by 
the county agricultural service 70 percent 
of them report that due to decreased man- 
power there would be decreased acreage 
planted this year. Fifty-eight percent of 
them reported prospective decreases from 11 
percent to 20 percent in planting. And har- 
vesting requires much more manpower than 
planting. The livestock situation is also 
acute. 

Work as they will, it is impossible that 
women, children and city folks can wholly 
supply the lack in this skilled craft. That 
farming requires great skill needs no further 
indication than that we have replaced 16,- 
000,000 horses with tractors. We have in- 
creased production by intense development 
of plant and animal technology. Like Europe 
in the last war our farm machinery is wear- 
ing cut faster than the replacement. Our 
imports of food are curtailed. Our fisheries 
ar> seriously restricted. Our protein feed 
for animals is very short. We are compelled 
to divert ovr nitrate fertilizers to explosives. 
All these are characteristic of European 
failures in the last war. 

And we now have another degenerating 
force peculiar to ourselves. We have a price 
system in force that often strengles produc- 
tion and distribution. And prices are below 
the far-1er’s cost and just wage in many 
commodities, 

All this sort of degeneration is progressive. 
Unless it is stopped in 1943, it will be worse in 
1944 and still worse in 1945, And a prudent 
nation would plan for a long war. We must 
come in strong at the finish if we are to make 
the peace. 

Unlike Britain and Russia, we have no great 
food country standing behind us filling our 
larder from overseas in this emergency. 

If we wanted any further evidence of this 
degeneration we can find it in the despair 
that leads to auction sales, and in the 
abandonment of farms. We can find it in 
the undue killing of dairy cattle. We can 
find it in the shops without supplies for the 
housewife for days at a time. We can find 
it in local famines of meat or butter or pota- 
toes or something else. We can find it in the 
epidemic of black markets all over the 
country. 

REMEDIES 

There is no cause for alarm, provided we 
set about to remedy the situation—and 
quickly, 

Some of us, anxious over this problem, have 
had the temerity for the last 5 months to 
make suggestions to our authorities as to 
this strategy on our food front. We have 
supported the Secretary of Agriculture in 
his efforts. 

We have from time to time made many 
constructive recommendations. They are 
familiar to you. I only mention them again 
because this vaccination has not sufficiently 
taken even yet. And time runs short—very 
short. No man can affect the timing of crops. 
That is inexorable. 

We have recommended that agriculture 
must rank with munitions. 

We have insisted that there must be more 
manpower and more machinery on the farms. 

We recommended that the divided and 
competitive authorities over food in Washing- 
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ton should be consolidated under the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

We recommended that farm and food prob- 
lems should be more largely decentralized to 
the States, That method contributed greatly 
to win the food battle in the last war. 

We recommended that this ancient and in- 
efficient method of price control now in use 
should be replaced by a simpler and more 
effective protection to both farmer and house- 
wife. 

We asked that prices to the farmer be in- 
creased to cover his costs and his labor. 

We recommended definite organization for 
recruiting and distribution of agricultural 
labor, including training of women. 

We asked that the former large seasonal 
immigration of Mexican farmers be organized 
and restored. 

We recommended that the Army should 
consider deferring the draft of farm boys 
during 1943 and the furloughing of farm boys 
especially for the harvest and for some live- 
stock purposes, 

I have in mind a letter from President 
Wilson to Senator Capper in 1918 in which 
he assured the Senator that “men essential 
to the continued and undiminished operation 
of ou. farms shall he deferred” and that the 
Secretary of War had asked from Congress 
the authority to “furlough selected men dur- 
ing planting and harvest time.” 

We said an assurance of this cooperation 
in this war from the Army would help re- 
store the confidence of the farmers that they 
can harvest this year and thus encourage 
them to plant. 

We said: “There is a bottleneck in ship- 
ping which for the present limits your send- 
ing immediately all your men and equipment 
overseas.” We suggested that this bottleneck 
should be examined in the light of the des- 
perate agricultural need, to see if some re- 
lief could be given in manpower and ma- 
chinery in 1943 without weakening our mili- 
tary effort abroad. We have offered no opin- 
ion as to the ultimate number of the armed 
men required to win the war. 

But we have a right to speak on what it 
will require to win it on the home front. 

I would not repeat all these recommenda- 
tions here if they had been heeded. How- 
ever, an aroused public opinion is getting 
some results. I have no doubt the Governors 
of our States will be able to advance public 
understanding, and to offer further con- 
structive recommendations. 


BETTER COORDINATION 


In traveling about I find there are from 
5 to 10 different Federal agencies oper- 
ating in each State, which in some degree 
affects the farmer. Many of them conflict 
with each other and with the efforts of the 
State and local organizations. It would 
seem to me that the time has come to recog- 
nize that the Governors of the States should 
be allowed to make a great contribution in 
coordination of these agencies. Especially 
there should be set up in each State some- 
where a single place that the farmer can go 
to and get attention to his particular prob- 
lems. 

BETTER DISTRIBUTION 


There are questions of the control of food 
distribution and of the situation of house- 
wives that I could comment on at great 
length. A price and distribution method 
which stifles production, produces great areas 
of scarcity, allows the constant spread of 
black markets, that in consequence deprives 
the poorest consumers of their just share of 
food, is amply subject to criticism. I am 
disposed, as I said 3 months ago, to give our 
authorities a chance to correct these things. 
But the patience of the country is running 
short, 

FOOD AND PEACE 

In all this I have discussed the question 

from our immediate point of view of win- 
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ning the war. But food must also win the 
peace: 

When firing ceases we will be faced with 
three or four hundred million starving peo- 
ple in Europe and China. 

To save these millions of people after the 
war is not alone a transcendent act of com- 
passion. It is the only road to peace. Unless 
we stop the degenerative forces on our own 
food front we will have no supplies for this 
purpose. 

And unless we stop these degenerative 
forces we will weaken our military front. 


OUR FARMERS 

And I want again to say a word as to the 
people on the farms. There can be no doubt 
that the men and women remaining on the 
job are putting forth the absolutely maxi- 
mum effort to produce everything they can. 
They are working a 72-hour week at wages 
less than any other group. They are showing 
the highest courage and fortitude. But there 
are things that cannot be remedied by them 
alone. 

We must find solutions to these problems— 
we must not fail, 


Shortage of Meat and Other Staples 


REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of this country are perfectly willing 
to make any sacrifices necessary to the 
national war effort. They are willing to 
deprive themselves not only of luxuries 
but also of necessities that we may be 
victorious. However, their morale has 
been forced down to a very low point as 
a result of the confusion that has been 
created by governmental agencies and 
governmental officials. 

Reassurances have been given by 
these officials and agencies that while 
there will not be a profusion of various 
foods, that with proper rationing every- 
one should have the necessities of life. 

Such is not the case. In almost every 
large city of this country today, it is im- 
possible for the citizen to purchase meat 
and other staples. In the city of New 
York, it is impossible to procure meat of 
any kind or cut. Housewives are walk- 
ing blocks and blocks without result. 
The same situation exists in the vege- 
table market. Asparagus sold for 97 
cents a bunch on last Saturday. The 
same day, string beans were 35 cents a 
pound. 

If there is a scarcity of meat, our 
people are willing to be rationed. If 
there is a complete absence of meat, our 
people are willing to do without it, but 
our people do demand of their Govern- 
ment that the mental chaos for which 
the Government is responsible shall be 
wiped out. They are insistent that the 
true facts be told them and that seem- 
ingly responsible parties shall not give 
them half-truths, or absolute misinfor- 
mation, 

On January 12, 1943, 1 caused to be in- 
troduced into this body House Resolution 


48, calling for an investigation of the 
meat industry and the black market. 
This resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules of the House. Although 
I have written to the chairman of the 
committee asking for a hearing, and al- 
though I have approached him verbally 
and reiterated my request, and although 
he has given me assurances that such a 
hearing would be granted by his com- 
mittee, no action has been taken to date. 

The problem of food, especially meat, 
is the paramount question before the 
American people today. It has super- 
seded in their minds the war itself. If 
we are to win this war, the mental sta- 
bility of our people must be restored. 
They must receive assurances backed by 
facts from the Government that every 
effort is being made to assure every 
household that it shall receive all neces- 
sary foods in the necessary amounts for 
subsistence. In a land of plenty, it is im- 
possible for a population to fathom the 
chaos that now exists, 

This Congress should investigate the 
situation, and unless I receive a hearing 
on House Resolution 48 within the next 
48 hours, it is my intention to place a 
discharge petition upon the desk and to 
invite the Members from both sides of 
the aisle to sign it so that we, the people’s 
representatives, can assure the Ameri- 
can public that every effort is being made 
to get at the crux of this situation. 


Forced Sales of Dairy Herds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the Members of Congress may real- 
ize that the difficulties of the dairy farm- 
ers under present O. P. A. regulations are 
Nation-wide and not confined to the 
particularly famous dairy districts, I am 
bringing to your attention a letter which 
I have sent today to the Price Adminis- 
trator, Hon. Prentiss M. Brown, and a 
newspaper article describing the reasons 
for the dispersal of one of the finest dairy 
herds in the Connecticut Valley. 

The letter and article are as follows: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1943. 
PRENTISS M. Brown, 
Administrator, Office of 
Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Brown: I am enclosing copy 
of article appearing in the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union of March 17, 1942. It describes the 
sale of one of the finest dairy herds in the 
area supplying Springfield. It also sets forth 
the reason for the sale. 

I am told by another leading farmer that 
milk is leaving the Springfield area for the 
Connecticut and other markets. The farm- 
ers are feeling discotiraged with both prices 
and the help situation, and this leading 
farmer predicts that there will be a sericus 
shortage of milk in Springfield if the price 
is not raised soon, 
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According to my information, the Massa- 
chusetts Milk Control Board claim that they 
would like to raise the price of milk but are 
unable to do so because of Office of Price Ad- 
ministration regulations. My constituent 
urges that the price of milk be raised in the 
Springfield market 1 cent a quart or 0.465 a 
hundred pounds. 

I wish you would advise me why the Office 
of Price Administration puts into effect reg- 
ulations which prevent the established milk- 
control boards of a State like Massachusetts 
from using the judgment which they should 
be in a position to exercise after years of di- 
rect connection with the problems which 
arise within the State. 

I would like to know whether or not it is 
true that prices cannot be raised for milk In 
Massachusetts at the present time, due to re- 
strictions or regulations of the Office of 
Price Administration. If so, I will appre- 
ciate it if you will cause a survey to be made 
of the Springfield, Mass., area at this time 
and advise me whether or not changes should 
be made in order to secure to the dairy farm- 
ers a better return for their products. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. CLASON. 


From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of 
March 17. 1943 


Sour Hahler Man Must SELL His FIne 
HERD—DONNELLAN Forcep To Act sy Low 
MILK PRICE AND HIGH COSTS 


Although Federal, State, and local officials 
continue to deplore the breaking up of fine 
dairy herds when the Nation is threatened 
with a rapidly worsening food shortage the 
practice continues here as elsewhere and is 
sharply pointed up by the sale set to open in 
South Hadley at 10 this morning when one 
of the largest and best herds in the Connecti- 
cut Valley, 83 head on the farm of Arthur L. 
Donnellan, goes on the auction block. 

A graduate of Massachusetts State College 
in 1922, Donnellan managed large dairy farms 
in Whately, New York State, and in Virginia 
before assembling his own herd, but he flatly 


announced last night that he is out of the 


dairy business until such time as present in- 
tolerable conditions which burden the indus- 
try, such as surpluses, inequitable prices for 
milk, and doubled labor costs are something 
in the past. Emphasizing that the com- 
plete herd and all dairy equipment which 
will be auctioned today are his own, free and 
clear, and that the sale is in no sense a forced 
disposal, Donnellan added that under cur- 
rent conditions he can make only a living by 
hard work from 4 a. m. to 9 p. m. and that 
he simply decided that he wouldn't do it any 
longer. 

His plans for the future are indefinite but 
one certainty of his withdrawal from the 
dairy production field is that the supply of 
Grade A baby milk coming into the Spring- 
field market will be considerably decreased. 
Shipping in 500 to 600 pounds daily in win- 
ter and 700 to 800 in summer, he noted by 
reference to his books that from December 1 
up to yesterday, 96,171 pounds of milk have 
gone from his farm to Springfield. 


FROM BAD TO WORSE 


The milk business has been in a turmoil 
throughout his 21 years in the game, Don- 
nellan said, its only change being from bad 
to worse and the dairy farmers having faced 
so many broken promises of improvements 
which were to come that they no longer have 
any faith even in the organizations, which 
are supposedly gotten together for their bene- 
fit. Although he places the prin~ipal blame 
on the big distributors the daily farmers sell 
to, with what ie termed their constant jug- 
gli g to th» farmers’ disadvantage and the 
distributors’ gain, neither has Donnellan any 
commendation for the State milk-control 
board, which he vigorously asserts seems to 
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accomplish practically nothing for the dairy 
farmers. 

Specifically he pointed to the decision by 
this official board iast December 1 that dis- 
tributors must pay $4.02 per hundredweight 
for 3.7 percent butterfat milk, an increase of 
one-half cent for the farmers but which they 
have not yet collected, at least not from the 
three big Springfield distributors. Donnellan 
said that it might be presumed that this 
official pronouncement should be effective and 
at once but it .asn’t been, although the 
Holyoke distributors are paying $4.02. Even 
if it were effective, he declared hat it would 
be insufficient and he asserted that the milk 
control board is always 6 months at least 
behind the situation. In his opinion, present 
costs to the farmer would necessitate at least 
$4.75 per hundredweight of 3.7 milk and prob- 
ably nearer to $5 if the farmer is to make a 
profit since it is costing him 10 cents a quart 
today to produce Grade A milk. But, he 
pointed out, the control board hasn't thus 
far even gotten around to enforcing its de- 
cision of last December for $4.02, against 
which court action was brought by some of 
the distributors. 

Donnellan supposes that the case is lost 
somewhere in the court dockets and he has 
been unable to obtain any information on it 
either from the control board or the dis- 
tributors, but meanwhile the latter are with- 
holding the one-half cent on each hundred- 

weight. How much the distributors allocate 
to surplus the farmer has no way of knowing 
until the checking statement comes from the 
company, Donnellan said, and he added that 
it would take a genius to understand the 
company’s statements. Sometimes the sur- 
plus amounts to 10 percent, he declared, and 
another practice he pointed out as unfair is 
that although he has his own trucks the dis- 
tributor insists upon doing the trucking but 
charges him, the farmer, for it. 

How the agricultural experts can talk about 
milk scarcity at the same time surpluses are 
being charged up against the dairy farmers 
is something which Mr. Donnellan can find 
no sense in. Other headaches of the dairy 
farmer he noted are labor costs doubled, and 
grain prices reaching for the skies; also the 
cost of good dairy cows doubled with those 
whic’: sold for $100 to $150 now $200 to $300. 
Not, he pointed out, for purebreds but just 
good dairy stock which he said are hard to 
find now in any instance short of $200 a head. 
The selling of milk at a cent a glass in schools 
and child-care centers he characterized as a 
racket and expressed the opinion that those 
whose children are drinking this milk are in 
these times well able to pay the rea] value 
for it. 


Free To Go, But Tied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 


Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
inserting an editorial which appeared 
in the Hartford Courant on Friday, 
March 19. The editor discusses the re- 
cent O. P. A. regulation reducing the 
value of gasoline rationing A coupons 
from three to one and one-half gallons 
each. 

My constituents may be interested to 
know that the O. P. A. tells me that 
there has actually been no reduction 


under the recent regulation. O. P. A. 
points out that previously only 90 miles 
per month were allowed for pleasure 
driving to holders of A, B, or C books. 
Under the new regulation, holders of A 
books are presumed to be using their 
car for pleasure only. In other words, 
if those who have had A books in the 
past use their cars in connection with 
their occupation or business or to travel 
back and forth between their home and 
shopping centers, under new regulations, 
they should apply for a supplemental 
rationing. The Washington office of 
O. P. A. assures me that these orders 
have gone out to all local boards. 
The editorial follows: 


FREE TO GO, BUT TIED 


“Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter; 

Heng your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don't go near the water.” 


Those familiar lines seem to apply to the 
anncuncement lifting the ban on “pleasure 
driving,” but cutting in half the gasoline ra- 
tion. Yes, you may now use your car in any 
way you see fit, but we'll see to it that your 
gasoline supply doesn‘t permit you to get 
any particular use out of it. We've made a 
great concession in telling the local police and 
the O. P. A. gestapo not to interfere with 
your movements, but to counterbalance it 
we've taken the precaution to Feep you tied 
down. Go “pleasure driving,” dearies, to 
your heart’s content. We wouldn't stop you 
for the world, but that gallon-and-a-half 
will, and don’t we know it! 

Prentiss Brown of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Harold Ickes, the Petro- 
leum Administrator for War, thought it all 
up between them, and they seem to flatter 
themselves that they did a pretty good job. 
They have removed a great source of public 
irritation by wiping out all restrictions on 
three-gallon “pleasure driving,” thus leaving 
the individual in the full possession of all his 
rights and liberties in this respect. At the 
same time they have seen to it that there 
“just aint” a scintilla of what they call 
“pleasure” to be found in a gallon-and-a- 
half—meaning. gasoline, of course. There is 
hardly a trace of utility or necessary driving 
in the halved quota. 

Now, if the gasoline supply, the transpor- 
tation situation, and military needs do not 
permit of enough gasoline to give the eastern 
seaboard more than half of what it has been 
getting, then that is that, and we must make 
the best of-it. Nobody wants to deprive our 
armed forces of essential motor fuel; the first 
duty and responsibility is to them. But as 
the Baruch rubber report emphasized, a duty 
and a responsibility are also owed to the home 
front if the war is to be successfully prose- 
cuted, and the question arises whether every- 
thing possible is being done to bring needed 
gasoline to the Eastern States. Mr. Ickes says 
that only 330,000 barrels a day can be made 
available for this area, but that is 15,000 more 
than the daily average for this month. Why, 
then, cut the A coupon to 1% gallons? Be- 
cause there must be a reserve for spring plow- 
ing and planting, says Mr. Ickes, who seems to 
feel that as Petroleum Administrator he can- 
not squeeze out another drop of gasoline for 
the east coast civilian and industrial use. 

However, neither Mr. Ickes nor Mr. Brown 
has any idea that the new rationing restric- 
tions will prove sufficient for actual needs. 
So a scheme is being figured out that will en- 
able those who use their cars in driving to 
work to get supplemental gasoline. That 
may result in virtually putting nearly every- 
one back on the 3-gallon basis, which in 
many cases has been proved too little. What 
the Washington officials ought to understand 
is that there never has been any such thing as 
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pleasure driving on the 3-gallon ration, and 
that in these days when the family car has to 
keep traveling about to supply such house- 
hold necessities as food, market deliveries 
being practically “out,” the 1½-gallon cou- 
pon will be found little better than nothing 
at all. 

How absolutely essential the automobile 
is under present conditions is recognized by 
the Office of War Information, for on the 
very day the announcement appeared that 
the gasoline ration would be halved begin- 
ning next Monday, it urged all car owners 
to have their tires recapped, since the Gov- 
ernment was vitally interested in keeping 
passenger cars rolling as a means of relieving 
the public transportation system. “Drive 
into any local tire dealer’s and he will do the 
work himself, or have it done for you,” said 
the Office of War Information. But why 
bother about tires if there is no gas in the 
tank? It looks as if the Office of War Infor- 
mation and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and the petroleum fellows ought to sit 
down together with a view to deciding what's 
what, and how. 

Experience seems to have proved that after 
the bureaucratic mind has thought long and 
deeply enough about any given subject, it 
may begin to undo some of the things pre- 
viously done. It comes as a bit of especially 
welcome news that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has about decided that there 
was altogether too much red tape wound 
about its fuel oil rationing scheme. It is only 
necessary, it now seems to feel, to give the 
householder a certificate entitling him to a 
given number of gallons and leaving it to the 
suppliers to make deliveries against the cer- 
tificate as occasion requires. It is just as 
simple as that, and very much less expensive. 
Evidently somebody at the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has read the report on the gaso- 
line and fuel oil situation turned out by 
Senator MaLoney’s committee and shows a 
commendable desire to profit from its con- 
clusions, We may now hope that this Con- 
necticut Senator will undertake to tell all 
and sundry officials who have fussed them- 
selves up over this matter of “pleasure driv- 
ing” that they are again off on the wrong 
foot and had better make another try at it. 
It is very hard to believe that supplies are 
running so short and that transportation 
has so far broken down that it is imperative 
to cut the A ration to as little as six gal- 
lons a month. Unless a greater leeway is 
afforded, there'll be a lot of stalled cars on 
the streets and the towing companies will 
waste a lot of gasoline getting them back 
home. 


Soldiers Ask No Cancelation of Their Date 
With Death; Why Should We Ask 
Cancelation of Civilian Taxes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1943 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
so-called Ruml tax plan is probably the 
most colossal hoax of all of the reforms 
foisted upon thc American people in the 
past decade. I refer to the plan as it 
was submitted by Mr. Ruml. 

It is well to observe that the interna- 
tionally known and recognized econo- 
mist, Mr. Neil Carothers, of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa., has pointed out 
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that the plan is indefensible. Mr. Ca- 
rothers points out that it might be ob- 
served that Mr. Ruml has done his 
country a disservice, and that by pro- 
moting an unsound scheme he has 
thrown the country into a turmoil in 


time of war, led the people to follow an 


economic will-o’-the-wisp and inspired 
such a political terror in Congress that 
it may adopt some grievously unfair 
measure, 

Mrs. Paul Cheek, secretary of the Or- 
ganized Families of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces, has also observed that 
any form of forgiveness of any taxes 
would destroy American morale and 
would stab in the back our overseas men, 
And Mrs. Cheek submits the question: 
How can anyone worthy of living in 
America ask that their just taxes be for- 
given when our men are dying? 

The cancelation phase of the Ruml 
plan outdoes all of the wild leaf-raking 
stories of the heydey of the W. P. A. 
The Rum! plan not only rakes the leaves 
from the Nation’s financial trees from 
one side of the road to the other, but 
it does not even bother to pick them up. 

The moot point in this plan is not at 
all the question of “pay-as-you-go,” but 
the spotlight of the whole proposal has 
been focused on that particular phase. 
The people have been led to believe that 
“pay-as-you-go” constitutes the Ruml 
plan. They have been detoured around 
the cancelation mudhole. 

The important thing behind Ruml’s 
plan is the wiping out of the taxes for 1 
year on $114,000,000,000 of national in- 
come which someone received. 

It is inconceivable, in this great na- 
tional crisis, when strong-hearted 
young men fight America's war for a 
pittance of $50 a month, that leaders in 


the homeland should inaugurate a de- 


lirious hallucination to detour our finan- 
cial approach in the way of raising more 
taxes for the specific purpose of avoiding 
some of the pains of regimentation and 
to cut down the excess inflationary dol- 
lars already floating around. 

The O. P. A.’s rapidly growing regi- 
mentation is not to aid the war effort 
but an attempt to avoid destructive in- 
flation, caused by our own failure to 
channel excess dollars back to the 
Treasury. 

On the military fronts, in the air, un- 
der the sea, and on the oceans, men in 
the armed services are not asking can- 
celation of their date with death. No, 
they are not having their taxes can- 
celed, but they are having their lives 
canceled out through moving forward 
into the jaws of the enemy. 

Will someone offer just one sane rea- 
son why some leaders insist that present 
excess dollars be not taxed? Even worse, 
these leaders advocate and support the 
issuance of more inflation dollars. 

With war profits after taxes running 
freely an. with pay envelopes fatter than 
ever before and still expanding and ct 
a time when citizens at home should be 
giving consideration to the post-war pe- 
riod when the soldiers will be coming 
home, the inventive mind of man gives 
birth to this incredible tax dodge. 


Taxation as a means of avoiding post- 
war collapse is one of the points adyo- 
cated by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in its new bulletin 
signed by Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt. The 
bulletin contends there must be full pub- 
lic support of a program for financing a 
larger part of the war costs by taxation 
and the purchase of War bond by in- 
dividuals and savings institutions rather 
than by commercial banks. 

“Pay-as-you-go is still a good idea” 
says the Saturday Evening Post in an 
editorial. There are few who will argue 
against that claim. Certainly I think 
“pay-as-you-go” is a fine idea. 

But the Saturday Evening Post steps 
down off the curb and joins the parade 
in a noisy demonstration for freak tax 
legislation that would put to shame the 
ballyhoo for the monstrosities of P. T. 
Barnum. 

Its befogged editorial follows: 


PAY-AS~YOU-GO IS STILL A GOOD IDEA 


By this time most good citizens have fig- 
ured out their income taxes for 1942, and 
next Monday the check for at least the first 
installment goes to the Internal Revenue 
Collector. Unfortunately, however, income 
tax still lags behind income. z 

Perhaps this situation will be changed to 
some extent in the next few months. It 
takes a long time to act, because neither the 
Treasury nor the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which initiates revenue legisla- 
tion, has been quick to understand the im- 
portance of bringing income tax up to income 
as it is being earned. When Mr. Beardsley 
Ruml, originator of the so-called Rum! plan, 
appeared before the committee last month 
it might have been supposed that he headed 
a movement to evade income tax instead of 
expressing the growing concern of the Ameri- 
can people over means for paying it. Mr. 
Rumi was polished off as ranking with “the 
great ‘gimme’ exponents of the past decade,” 
and Representative Crawrorp, who is not a 
member of the committee, but appeared 
as a witness, declared that “even Dr. Town- 
send has never advocated remitting taxes.” 
Another Member wanted to know what the 
soldiers in the fleld would say when they 
came home to discover that Mr. Rumi had 
arranged to have them pay for all the tanks 
and cannon with which they had been fight- 
ing. In the Senate a few days later Senator 
McKELLAR, of Tennessee, described the Rum! 
plan as “the beginning of a strike by income 
taxpayers against our Government.” 

Despite this extraordinary display of in- 
difference to what Mr. Ruml's plan is and 
lack of curiosity to find out, the campaign 
for pay-as-you-go has accomplished some- 
thing. It has hammered home the truth 
that taxes for 1943 cannot be paid as they 
are earned unless some disposition is made 
of the tax debt for 1942. Mr. Randolph Paul, 
of the Treasury, who had explained that, 
although the Treasury would not lose re- 
ceipts under the Ruml plan, it would lose 
assets, was all for pay-as-you-go in prin- 
ciple, but the nearest he came to an answer 
to the question “How?” was a veiled sugges- 
tion of double taxation. Mr. Paul would 
have none of the Rum!) plan because, in his 
view, 60 men with million-dollar incomes 
would “each receive a benefit of at least $354,- 
000. * * * Those who had no income in 
1942 would receive no benefit whatever.” In 
other words, the Rumi pian was bad, not 
only because it “forgives” taxes but because 
it doesn’t forgive taxes that were never paid. 

Of course, as was inevitable, the Members 
followed up their denunciations of Mr. Ruml's 
“forgiveness,” which was not forgiveness, 
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with a series of compromise plans most of 
which did involve forgiveness. One was a 
scheme to cancel the normal tax and the 
first bracket of surtax on the 1942 incomes. 
Another would apply the 1941 rates to 1942 
incomes and collect currently on 1943 in- 
comes, Another would collect as much as 
possible from those who were able to pay on 
their 1942 incomes plus the tax on 1943 in- 
comes and, while not putting the over- 
whelming majority of small taxpayers in jail, 
would leave them with the same old income- 
tax debt still hanging over their heads. Still 
another would cancel half the tax on 1942 in- 
comes and collect in 1943 the tax on 1943 
incomes. 

In other words the problem of our legis- 
lators has been to give us Ruml, or a part of 
Ruml, with Ruml left out. That intrepid 
reformer has earned the reward of all who 
succeed in putting politicians on the hot 
seat. He has also earned the gratitude of 
millions of people, who are not trying to 
evade taxes but only to pay them, and who 
have made a pretty shrewd guess that as 
soon as faces can be saved all round, the 
essentials of the reform which Mr, Ruml has 
so convincingly and urbanely urged will be a 
part of our Income-tax procedure, 


Certainly the Saturday Evening Post 
has not—nor has the press generally— 
done anything to tell the public what the 
Rum plan is. It identifies he plan with 
pay as you go, though Mr. Ruml has 
himself admitted that pay-roll deduc- 
tions are no necessary part of his plan. 
The Post further denies the plan involves 
forgiveness, although this is tue only 
point at issue. Such demagoguery can 
only be regarded as sabotaging discussion 
of an issue which requires careful 
thought. Though 60 percent of individ- 
ual taxpayers paid their year’s taxes in 
full on or before March 15, 1942, they are 
now encouraged tc postpone payment of 
essential war taxes by propaganda which 
says they never should be paid at all. 

The Post charges that— 

Neither the Treasury nor the House Ways 
and Means Committee * has been 
quick to understand the importance of bring- 
ing income tax up to income as it is being 
earned. 


The Treasury proposed income-tax de- 
ductions from pay envelopes as early as 
March 3, 1942, and the House Ways and 
Means Committee wrote a collection-at- 
source provision into the Revenue bill of 
1942 which it sent to the Senate. Mr, 
Beardsley Ruml's proposals added noth- 
ing to these plans except the notion that 
it would be nice to skip a year’s taxes, 
plus a scheme for substituting pay as 
you went for pay as you go by omitting 
the collection-at-source feature and pro- 
posing that 1942 taxes be paid on the 
basis of 1941 income. He has cincr aban- 
doned this latter idea, and differs with 
the Treasury and the House Ways and 
Means Committee only in insisting that 
a year’s taxes be forgiven. 

Despite the Post’s statement that the 
Rum! plan involves no forgiveness, the 
question of forgiving 1942 taxes is the 
only issue at stake between Mr. Ruml and 
the majority of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Though the Treas- 
ury might not lose receipts in 1942 if the 
rates of tax are not changed in the Reve- 
nue Act of 1943, the point at issue is 
whether, in increasing taxes to meet the 
greater war costs of 1943, we are to ignore 
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1942 incomes, on which taxes have al- 
ready become payable, and concentrate 
solely on 1943 incomes as a basis of ability 
to pay. The issue is, in approximate fig- 
ures, 20 percent first-bracket rates for 
both 1942 and 1943 incomes versus a 40- 
percent rate on 1943 incomes. 

The fact that million-dollar incomes 
are already paying 85 percent rates means 
that little, if any, increase in rates can 
be applied to 1943 incomes at this level 
to compensate for the loss of 1942 taxes 
forgiven. Therefore, taxes on the very 
large incomes would be forgiven com- 
pletely under the Rum! plan, though 
small incomes might be forced to make 
up the loss by doubling of the first- 
bracket rates. This inevitable shifting 
of the war burden from one class to an- 
other is certainly a good reason for oppos- 
ing the Ruml cancelation plan. 

Moreover, the fact that 40 percent 
might be considered by the Congress as 
too high a first-bracket rate indicates the 
likelihood of a loss to the Treasury un- 
der the Ruml plan. 

Further contribution in befogging the 
pending tax legislation is the claim of 
the Post that there has been an “extraor- 
dinary display of indifference as to what 
Mr. Ruml’s plan is and the lack of 
curiosity to find out.” 

The Treasury has certainly not shown 
any indifference to the Ruml plan, but 
has given it a very thorough study, and 
given it an exposition in clearer terms 
than Mr. Ruml has succeeded in doing. 
The Ways and Means Committee spent 
many days in listening to Mr. Ruml and 
going over the plan with him and with 
the Treasury from every point of view, 
and as Mr. Rum! told the committee him- 
self, he had gone over the plan with the 
Treasury long before he presented it to 
the public, so that there was never any 
need for the Treasury to “save face“ 
if it could ever be accused of so childish 
an attitude—by thinking of an alterna- 
tive to a plan which had “earned the 
gratitude of millions of people.” 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot permit the 
efforts of our soldiers, sailors, WAAC’s, 
WAVES, and other personnel located on 
the global battle fronts and occupying 
the military posts to be undermined and 
sabotaged by strikes, lock-outs, or other 
disruptions which prevent the physical 
production and transportation of mili- 
tary equipment and supplies. For the 
civilians to be unmindful of the fact that 
it will be impossible for our economy to 
function and for our industrial and other 
workers to be content in maintaining 
production if chaos is created through 
the operation of inflation, can, too, prove 
fatal. For civilians to fail in the second 
ee Te Se 

st. 

We have established the great agency 
of the O. P. A.—not to aid the war effort 
but to prevent inflation. Yet at the same 
time there are those who lead our people 
into unconsciously supporting a fiscal 
policy that will not stand. 

If the civilian ever wanted to make his 
contribution to the war effort, he should 
make it now and pay his Federal taxes. 
Never before have I so greatly felt the 


necessity for such a contribution. Needs 
of the hour give the citizen an oppor- 
tunity to justify his immortality in the 
economic life of this Nation. 

We should thank God for the privilege 
of making this tax contribution. 


Presentation of Scroll at National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include the address delivered by S. R. 
Finley, general superintendent of the 
Electric Power Board of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on January 19, 1943, upon the 
presentation to the Honorable George W. 
Norris of a scroll from the distributors 
of the T. V. A. wholesale power. The 
address was made part of the program 
at the national convention of the Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, which 
was held in St. Louis on January 19, 1943: 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Norris, Mrs. Norris, 
distinguished guests, ladies, and gentleman, 
it is written of old that “our young men 
shall dream dreams and our old men shall 
see visions.” The distinguished American 
whom we honor tonight dreamed of develop- 
ing the water resources of this country so 
as to bring the greatest benefit to the people. 
He had a vision of a chain of dams, financed 
and constructed by the Government, along 
our great wi ter courses and their tributaries, 
which would control floods, prevent soil ero- 
sion, improve navigation, and generate cheap 
electric current sufficient to send it into every 
farmhouse in this country, and furnish cheap 
fuel for the operation of the industrial plants 
of the Nation. 

When the President of the United States 
sent his inessnge to Congress in 1933 advocat- 
ing the passage of what is known as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act, and the same 
was read in the Senate, Senator Norris called 
it “the greatest humanitarian document ever 
to come from the White House.” And added, 
“The message is an official approval of a 
12-year dream I have had.” And, today, he 
can see 27 dam: in the Tennessee Valley area, 
either completed or under construction, as a 
fulfillment of his dreams and visions. 

During the 12 years preceding the enact- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, 
this distinguished statesman introduced eight 
similar bills, none of which was enacted into 
law. Two of them, after passing through 
Congress, were vetoed by the President—one 
by President Coolidge and one by President 
Hoover. 

However, while failing of passage into law, 
all of these eight so-called Muscle Shoals bills 
served the noble purpose of keeping private 
power and fertilizer interests from getting 
control of the river and its resources—for 
exploitation and private gain. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Act was 
not merely a plan to bring electricity to the 
poorer people of the South, it was a coordi- 
nated plan to develop and conserve, for the 
benefit of the Nation, all of the natural re- 
sources of the great river’s watershed. It was 


a program to bring a new opportunity to mil- 
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lions of men and women in this area, and 
called for reclamation of the soil, reforesta- 
tion of the de-wooded lands, and control of 
floods. In establishing the Authority there 
was created for the first time a governmental 
authority which was armed with powers of 
government, but yet had the flexibility of 
private business. George Norris and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt believed “it was destined to 
be probably the wildest experiment ever con- 
ducted by a government.” Its scope was to 
be as wide as the problems of the region. 
And if anyone doesn’t think we have prob- 
lems in Tennessee, they should visit us. 

It is not often that we can, in the short 
space of 10 years, realize the full fruits of 
completion of a program as wide in purpose 
as that of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
development. And yet, in that length of time 
we have seen the power of falling water in 
the great river’s watershed controlled and 
harnessed, a new transportation artery has 
been established, marginal lands are being 
restored to fertility, reforestation of barren 
acres is a fact accomplished, agricultural 
and industrial development have been stim- 
ulated—and, most important of all, a Na- 
tion—now sorely at war—finds for its use a 
valuable resource for its fight to preserve our 
democratic freedom. All of this, fashioned 
to the fullness of value, through our demo- 
cratic process by a governmental authority, 
clothed with and exercising, besides its gov- 
ernmental powers, the flexibility and effi- 
ciency of private business. 

I could dwell at length upon the actual 
results in our region, and the inestimable 
value, to the Nation and to our region, of the 
benefits now being realized. Only a few 
short weeks ago our city of Chattanooga was 
saved from a disastrous flood by the water- 
control methods of Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. Over 500,000 users of electricity now pur- 
chase, through either publicly or coopera- 
tively owned power systems, the electricity 
byproduct from the multipurpose river dams. 
Annual savings to these electricity users, over 
costs previously incurred for their electric 
service, are estimated to be $10,000,000. The 
sale and utilization of household electrical 
appliances has increased over 1000 percent 
since 1933—when George Norris’ dream be- 
came a reality. Tennessee Valley Authority 
region residential electricity costs are the 
lowest in the South and only one-half the 
national average. 

Tennessee Valley Authority’s farm demon- 
stration program, rural household electrifica- 
tion, farm machinery development, malaria 
control, soil conservation, and many other re- 
lated benefits from the regional development 
program, have helped to remake our area, 
Truly, here is real American democrate Gov- 
ernment at work, and for the coming fiscal 
year no appropriation from the Congress has 
been asked to keep it functioning. 

It was my privilege as a small boy to be 
present at my father’s desk in Congress in 
1910 and to witness George Norris’ successful 
fight to unhorse Speaker Joe Cannon's des- 
potic rule and restore democratic rule to the 
Congress. It has been my good fortune to be 
present in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
area for a number of years and to witness the 
successful culmination of George Norris’ 
dream to restore and develop for the people 
the wasted resources of that region. It is now 
my high privilege to represent here tonight 
the over one hundred city, town, and farm 
cooperative electric systems in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority region, and to present to 
you, for them, Hon. George W. Norris, this 
expression of grateful esteem from the people 
of the Tennessee Valley—a region where is 
being realized your dream of the conservation 
and use of natural resources for the gocd of 
all. May God bless and keep you—you have 
earned His richest blessing. 
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Wartime Salaries 
REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr.Speaker, 
last week when we had under consid- 
eration the amendment to strike down 
the Executive order of the President lim- 
iting large salaries during war, I did not 
have time then to give a list of the sal- 
aries of many large industrial execu- 
tives. I have secured a list from the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 


undertake to say that it is a complete 


list by any means. In fact, I think it is 
only a very partial list. This list covers 
several large corporations and gives the 
salary received by the president, and, in 
some cases, by some vice presidents and 
directors, for the years 1940, 1941, and 
1942, in some instances, and for the years 
1939, 1940, and 1941 in other cases. I de- 
sire to call your attention to the fact that 
in a great many of these cases there was 
a very pronounced increase in salaries 
due to the war conditions. I call your 
further attention to the fact that in some 
cases salaries were increased from a very 
few thousand dollars to fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars in the short space of 3 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us in this 
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such exorbitant salaries during war and 
we, therefore, voted against the Disney 
amendment, which struck down the 
President's Executive order. We took 
the position that during this war, when 
American men are fighting and dying 
all over the world on very small salaries 
it was wrong to permit these large sal- 
aries to be paid the great industrial 
moguls in the country. 

I think that this list of executive sal- 
aries which I have will make most in- 
teresting reading. I believe that the 
American people will be interested in re- 
ceiving these figures. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that I 
may revise and extend my remarks, and 
that I may include in my remarks this 
list of salaries of industrial executives. 


which is entirely official, but I do not ' House could not justify the payment of The list of salaries follows: 
Fiscal Remuneration 
Registrant Name and capacity year 
ending— 
Continental Motors Corporation 1 .. Clarence Reese, president, a and director =-->- 2.. —Oet. 31 
W omas, assistant to president %6„„ð '] tñ 138, 264.55 36, 189. 7999 
r L ͤ •ꝗAͤ9ag44. . Ä me Pee 
Lewis P. Kalb, vice president in change of operations and director. . 
E axes Manu ec uring Corporation t........... yon W., Young, president and general manager 


J. Charters, vice president 
i iam B. Robertson, vice president... 
my W. Clark, president and director. 
F. F. Junker, W sae 
J. H. Thom 
Alfred J. M randa, N 
I. J. N 


Swift & Co. (Illinois) . C. 


The Celotex Corporation . 
Peeeh Aircraft Corporation TA 

R LP ‘Gaty, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co-. Thomas 1 
General Shoe Corporation wW. ae Ta 


H. W 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. a 8. Mac 


Bendix Aviation Corporation u. . .. Vincent 


D 

E. R. B. 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation K 
The Cessna Aircraft. Co. 


Joy Manufacturing Co. * 


‘tary an and treasurer. 
Á. 8. `Knoizen, vice president in charge of sales 
H. W. Hawkins, secretary 
ee F. Ball, ‘director of engineering... 


Cleveland Tractor Co 


3 Foss Wilson, 
R. McCartan, employee. 
i `D. “Cooney, vie president 8 


1 Figures covering 1942 remuneration taken from proxy soliciting materinl filed by 2 Nes 1942 fleures include profit-sharing bonus provided during fiscal years 1940 and 


the management of the company. 
1 Includes bonus of $8,702.42. 


3 Accrued and became payable to Alfred J. Miranda, Jr., 
William Zelcer, collectively, as remote assignees of Hayes Aaa Accessories Corpora- 
tion, to apply on present unpaid balance ofapproximately $173,500 of commissions under 


sales agency contract, 
4 Includes bonus of $46,081.14, 
Includes bonus of $157,871.98. 
t Includes a bonus aj 


t Includes bonus of $9,216.23 
Includes bonus of $31,574.40, 
* Includes bonus of $4,347.88. 
1 Includes bonus of $31,574.40. 


William B. Traynor, vice president and treasurer.. 
ee Holmes, president. 

Bror Dahlberg, 8 ‘and director 
pMa: Muench, v 2 


endix, president and director 
Charles Marcus, vice president and director 
0. ee A. vice president and director 


W. Mason, president, — manager, and director 
W. F. Armstrong, vice presid 


proximately two-thirds of which or $23,333 and $12,000 was 
placed in trust under ti 0 8 -sharing plan for the respeetive benefit of each, 


t and direet 


reech, president and director 


: 50, 961, 55 
; 60, 288. 47 
Oct. 31 76, 442, 31 
d 5 193, 771. 98 
* 50, 474. 40 
02. 474. 40 
2, 449. 63 19, 355. 55 
SES — 6,601. 55 9, 618. 40 
mEn 5, 746, 05 9, 615, 12 
29, 730. 00 90, 525. 00 
3 29, 730. 00 90, 525. 00 
28, 736. 70 108, 505. 03 
7 94, 355. 03 
23,291. 67 29, 836. 25 
20, 621. 08 26, 139. 34 
19, 453. 25 A 
24, 880, 28 
48, 100. 00 
22, 060, 04 
12, 850. 00 
83, 034. 98 
BAS | (ISS Us 40, 892. 71, 110, 00 
34. 662. 56, 160, 00 
Sept. 30 126, 092, 30 | 1 225, 731. 07 
75, 090, 00 | 125,074.99 
49, 999. 96 72, 500. 00 
5, 400. 00 17 89, 851, E 
2, 325. 00 18 89, 851, 67 
2 3.030. 00 9, 704. 44 32, 531.45 
7, 332. 80 49, 089. 32 55, 577. 26 
3 S b 
O48 ee oa ae 
r 25. 975. 75 


21, 529. 30 


92 Phe 140 33 include salary for 9 months and bonus paid in 1940 based on 1939 


J. Miranda, and F. . 4 The 191 


1 figures do not include bonus paid in December 1941 based on 


18 Includes bonus of $100,000, 
of $50,600, 


1 Includes bonus of 


1? Includes bonus of $37,000, 
„ Includes bonus of $37,000. 


1¢ President from Aug. 7, 1940, 
0 President to Ang. 7, 1940. 
ü Figures covering 1942 remuneration paid by the company not yet available, 
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Fiscal Remuneration 
Registrant Name and capacity year 
' ending- 1940 1941 1942 

George A. Hormel! & Co Jay O. Hormel, president and director Oct. 26 $52,670. 27 $53, 376, 84 
H. H. Corey, vice president and director. -| Oct. 25 36, 844. 99 25, 113. 02 

M. F. Dugan, treasurer and director Oct. 31 n Bae 
fo Dougherty, vice president and direcior- 4 16, 690. 02 
V. F. C I boc case teak onan Gea ARES: SE Re SS PO, aera bs aT 
John Morrell: & Co K. “Henry Foster, president and director- Nov. 2 36, 000. 00 36, 000. 00 
G. M. Foster, vice president = director.. Nov. 1 30, 000. 00 30, 000. 00 
J. ©. Sturtz, vice Phere ORE Vo ee siesta ane epee a, PN eNO 30, 000. 00 30, 000. 00 
Nunn-Eush Shoe Co. ident 20, 000. 00 13, 000. 00 
ASE 20, 000. 00 20, 000. 00 
2 10, 333. 83 13, 597. 30 
$ treasurer. 10, 333. 83 13, 597. 30 
The United States Leather Co.!___.....---....- sey M. McAdoo, president and direc! 40, 850. 00 40, 850. 00 
sR H. Amory, vice president and directo! 22, 800. 00. 22. 800. 00 
and H. Zinn, vice president, secretary and directo. 18, 050, 00 18, 050. 00 
The Waco Aircraft Co Les N Brutus, vice president and treasurer 4. 750. 00 8. 470. 00 
A. F. Arcier, chief engineer 6, 500. 00 7, 579. 55 
f. R. Perry, vice president and di 5, 435. 00 6, 729. 80 


Williams Oil-O-Matie Heating Corporation... 


Reltorting Rubber Co 2... nnecescennn noe > 


Illir ois Zine Co 66 


Food Machinery Corporation 


Willys-Overland Motors, Ine J 


The Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. 


C. J. Brukner, president and director. 


85 wee Williams, president 21, 210, 00 

T. Simmons, vice president an 4, 800. 00 

K. V. Hopkins. secretary ee os 3, 792. 00 

FCC ²˙ A a a ts ee S S 

5 52 Seiberling, chairman of — and director. 36, 000. 00 

P. Seiberling, president and director E 18, 333, 28 

A. M. Vaughan, vice president, treasurer, and director. 8 14, 100. 00 
M. P; et vice president and director ——— 15, 000. 00 15,571. 47 
James A. Hill, president and treasu reer 14, 750. 00 21, 666. 72 50, 283. 03 
W. B. Porter, vice . resident and general manager 11. 833. 32 12, 000. 00 
Leroy E. Nelson, president ER 7, 280. 00 5, 700, 00 
L. R. Berkey, secretary and assistant treasurer 2222.22.22. 22 Alanno ee) ee eee fone cee eee cee 10, 865. 38 
Howard Mellor, vice president and assistant secretary.......-............|-.-.---..-|..-----.-.--.-|..--.---.--:-- — — — 


P. L. Davies, president and director ept. 30 30, 911. 10 33, 707. 02 
J. D. Crummey, president and director 25, 


A. R. Thompson, vice president and director... 
Gian 87 Bells: Vice present n Ä» 27, 797. 02 
oseph W. Frazer, president and director... 
8 W. Ritter, general co 
Delmar G. Roos, vice president in charge of engineering and director. 18, 000. 00 }.......2-..... 24. 
Ward M. Canaday, %%? octane ae ook cea —T— 1m 51, 425. 00 50, 
W. 85 Symington, 3 chairman, and general manager K 24, 000. 00 24, 000. 24. 
O. C. Schmitt, R a R A E canbe .. ͤ oleae at hes 12, 247, 20 12, 247. 20 15, 
J. A Brix, vice pi 1 OSS ee RE EE «5. FFT 10, 206. 


N 

g 
Bs 
B88 
#88 
288 
* 
ESSN 
888 
AnS 


2 

SS 
88888 
EEE] 


Figures covering 1€42 remuneration taken from proxy soliciting material filed by 5 Includes bonus of $6,000. 
0 


the management of the com 


A Includes bonus of $42,592.53. 


pany. 
u Figures covering 1842 remuneration paid by th. company not yet available, Includes bonus of $63, 183.80. 


® Includes bonus of $10,000. 


Registrant 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


The American Tobacco Co ä 


Atlas Imperia! Diesel Engine Co F. H. Kilberry, president 


%%% 


The Aviation Corporation 


Remuneration 


Name and capacity 


32 


888 
888 
85 
S 
25 
88 


Cc; 
5 1 H. McAdoo, v president 


EELER 


828888 
S288 


F. H. Dickson, branch manager, Chicag 23 E 
J. W. Camp, first vice president of “Atlas Diese] Engine Corporation, aw ee a 9, 683. 13 1n 
York, a subsidiary. 
J. B. Wright, manager, cheese branolt, e a Seg a ee PO pe ̃ ̃ v 10, 
...| Leland Lyon, president and director 48, 
Isaac Fogg, vice president, director, and treasurer_____.._.-.-.--.------------- 34, 200, 
W. T. Penniman, vice president and director 33. 150. 
---| W. H. Beal, director and president 
a I. Lodwick, director 
L. B. Manning, director and vice p 
ees Emanuel, president and director, 
R. S. Pruitt, director and general counsel 
William F Wise, vice president 
Ira J. Snader, vice president of a sub: 


2228 8 
8888 8 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation Eugene G. Grace, president and director 


Plaw-Knox Co 


dent. 
Boeing Airplane Co 3 ay Claire L Egtvedt, chairman of Boeing Aircraft Co 


ens e ec ceneneneenn-e-ne 


Charles M. Schwab, director and chairma 


Robert E. Meath. secretary, vice president, and director. 
<Prederick A. Shick, comptroller and director 
---| WP. Witherow, president and director 
Frank Cordes, director and chairman of board . . 
Chester H. Lehman, director, vice chairman of board, and executive vice presi- 30, 000. 00 36, 000. 00 42, 000. 00 


all, vice president of Boeing Aircraft C 
Fred . Laudan, vice president of Boeing Aircraft Co 
PIC; Johnson, president and general manager of Boeing Aircraft Co- = 
H. O. West, executive vice president of Boeing Aircraft Co m EE E 16, 000. 00 


*Also an officer and/or a director of one or more subsidiaries, u Includes bonus of $43,529.05, 


1Ineludes bonus of $300,269.58. 
‘Includes bonus of $336,415.36, 
2 Includes bonus of $168,144.75, 
Includes bonus of $180, 179.75 
Includes bonus of $201,849.22. 
Includes bonus of $100, Kd. 
TIncludes bonus of $180,179. 1 
Includes bonus af $201,849.2 

Includes bonus of $100,S£6. 2 
a Includes bonus of $35,000. 


8 Includes bonus of $01,224. 
33 Includes bonus of $298,144, 
u Includes bonus of $357,724. 
45 Ineludes bonus of $89.443. 
% Includes bonus of $107,317, 
Includes bonus of $89,443. 
1* Includes bonus of $107,317. 
» Includes bonus of $95,393, 
=% Includes bonus of $95,393. 
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Romuneration 


Registrant Name and capacity 
En Ia — 1940 1941 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. /// AA ³o d e a $79,020.00 | 8120, 020. 00 
L , executive —.— aaa secretary, and treasurer. = 120, 000. 00 
nt. 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation EENEN 
p 29, 044. 93 
„vice president and general manager 4 23, 000 i ces pees nee 
W. Reed, salesman and assistant branch manager eenma 23, 986. 62 
The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing...........-.-- J. A. ‘MacMillan, chairman of board SENG OO Tote 8s ee a es 
A. L. Freedlander, president 3 ARREA 333. 
F. Murray, manager of origi 26, 110. 46 
Er ĩðͥ O, E mee 
J. O. Cole, . ene. ¶ . 2 sau ponar 21, 547. 16 
Douglas Aircraft Oo., Ino . Donald W. Douglas, president ; ; 101, 769. 09 
V. E. Bertrandias, vice president and sales representative. . 81,180.67 | 54, 808. 34 
Carl A. Cover, senior vice 50, 704. 10 
A. E. Raymond, vice president and engineer 31, 769. 00 
General Electric Oo. . Owen D, Young, chairman of board 980, e B 
Gerard swepe president and director. 
es E. iison, president and director.. 000.00 | #175, 000. 00 
Philip D. Reed, chairman of board r oraaa aai oratora anana 36.90, 000. 00 | 47 120, 000. 00 
ark H, Minor, 9 1 80, 000. 00 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. David M. Goodrich, offi 


J. H. Connors, officer 
8 L. Collyer, officer. 


International Harvester Co. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


P. Lorillard Tobacco Co 


Mesta Machine Co 2 


The Monarch Machine Tool Co. . W. E. Whe president and treasurer. . N t 
Martin J. Luther, salesman. . . } 47, 221. $1 
F. O. Dull, vice president and r eee 
8. A. Brandenburg, salesman 35, 068. 08 
H. T. Kuck, salesman .-- 20, 790. 43 
Monsento Chemical Oo. .. .] Charles Belknap, executive vi & 66, 543. 77 
Gaston DuBois, vice president. By” RS a 
Wm. M. Rand, vice president. 40 01, 4! 57, 646. 63 42 56, 375. 66 
Edgar . Walen 62, 320. 18 63, 113, 34 
Phillips Petroleum Co. Frank ps, man and director. 100, 000. 00 100, 000. 00 73, 333. 34 
K. S. Adams, president and director 49, 166, 67 50, 833, 33 61, 000. 00 
Don E vice president, general counsel, and director. 20, 666, 67 30, 500. 00 36, 000. 00 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. . 8. Clay Williams, chairman of board... 100, 000.00 | 100, 000. 00 100, 024. 97 
Jas. A y, president 50, 000. 00 50, 000. 00 50, 024, 97 
J. W. Glenn, vice president. 35, 000. 00 35, 000. 00 35, 024. 97 
Shell Union Oil Corporation R. G. A. van der Woude, pres 106, 786. 16 106, 525. 60 117, 000. 00 
. Pyzel, vice president. 69, 832, 01 69, 682, 52 70, 000. 00 
S. W. Duhig, vice president and treasurer 2... occ e ce cece semen enna ann oann oha aneao 35, 000. 00 
Sloss-Sheffeld Stee! & Iron Co . Hugh Morrow, president and 40, 318. 46 40, 288, 62 44, 000. 65 
Ben Da 8 — 15, 500, 00 18, 833, 30 21, 874, 98 
Russell Hunt, vice president — ales 11. 199, 96 11, 200. 00 12, 099. 96 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation..........----| Jesse J. Ricks, chairman of beard and counsel. 150, 700.00 | 150, 700.00 | 4 150, 700. 00 
$ William F. Barrett, vice president and director 140, 183. 00 150, 500.00 | © 150, 500. 00 
B min O'Shea, pi ent and director 139, 883. 00 150, 500.00 | 4 150, 599. 34 
United States Steel Corporation... .. . Benjamin F. Fairless, president and director 138, 410.00 | 180, 610.04 | 4 156, 010. 04 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., director and chairman of board 105, o 
ders M. Voorhees, d 105, 00 106, 720.08 | 44 107, 410. 08 
Worthington Pump and Machinery C ti Harz 8. pieces gw Poms ol 7 $o, 025; 9 hoe 900.00 
p an ery Corporation... Beaver, president. „ 
Clarence E. Searle, vice presiden 20. 250. 00 39, 500. 00 
Hobart C. Ramsey, vice president. 24, 500. 00 30, 500. 00 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.......-| A. W. Robertson, chairman of bog 10 183, 134. 97 | 190, 452. 56 
George H. Bucher, president and director #115, 852. u 137, 802. 36 1143, 531. 88 
F. A. Merrick, vice chairman of board and director. (SWS T eer M pelo Pen em scl hs, TEE arin 
Ralph Kelly, vice et oe ke a — =. Sd Kae Nee ae 60, 208. 97 |....-....-.... 
Roscoe ne A Id, vice president, comptroller, and director_..................-.]-....---.--.--]-..----.---.-- 61, 070. 83 
Zenith Radio Corporation s.............-| £. F. McDonald, Jr., president and general manager 57, 646. 35 62, 616. 71 71, 851. 72 
Hagh Robertson, vice president and treasurer_____.- 42, 646. 35 47,610. 71 351. 
E. A. Tracey, vice president in charge of domestic sal 82, 646. 27 25, 583.31 r 
L. W. Sturdevant, district sales manager r babe ssi AS RE E 54, 510, 32 
u Includes bonus of $60,000, # Includes bonus of $36,238.27, 
2 Ineludes bonus of $60,000, 4 Includes bonus of $31,047.39, 
# Includes bonus of $40,000, # Includes bonus of $22,999.57. 5 
# Includes bonus of $60,000, © Does not include amounts paid by the corporation and its subsidiaries to Insurance 
Includes bonus of $80,000, companies under retirement plan for employees with respect to retirement annuities for 
% Includes bonus of £40,000, the individuals as follows: ud. Ricks, $45,524.09; W. F. Barrett, $18,619.13; and B. O'Shea, 
Includes bonus of $60,000, $21,097.48, ; 
% Includes bonus of $24,000, Not including amounts paid by the corporation and its subsidiaries to the trustee 
Includes bonus ot $36,000, under the contributory on plan of the corporation with respect to the individuals 
Includes bonus of $45,000, as follows: Benjamin F. Fairless $7,056; Enders M. Voorhees, $4,656; and Irving S Olds, 
iiIncludes bonus of $40,000. $4,656. 
2 Includes bonus of $37,426, 4$ Not Including $7,553.75, his part of legal fees paid to law firm of which he is member. 
u Includes bonus of $30,385. Not including $374.06, his part of legal fees paid to law firm of which he is member. 
Includes bonus of $60,375. Includes bonus of $51,825. 
æ Includes bonus of $37,943.60, # Includes bonus of $70,335, 
% Includes bonus of $37,946.80, 4 Includes bonus of $80,143, 
2 Includes bonus of $27,058,33. © Includes bonus of $38,868. 
Includes bonus of $36,238.27. ® Includes bonus of $52,750. 


# Includes bonus of $29,322.62. 0 Includes bonus of $60,107. 
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Organization and Collaboration of United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Advice and Consent of the Sen- 
ate,” written by Walter Lippmann and 
published in the Washington Post of 
March 16, 1943, together with an edi- 
torial on the same general subject from 
the Cleveland News of March 15, 1943. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: : 

[From the Washington Post of March 16, 
1943 


ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The fundamental question, which has been 
raised by Senators HATCH, BURTON, BALL, and 
Hm, is how the Senate can be enabled to 
play its part in the conduct of American 
foreign relations. This is a very old ques- 
tion. It has always been a difficult one. 
But it is not unanswerable. 

As we look for the answer to it, two con- 
clusions are, I think, at once self-evident. 
The first is that the Senate cannot now 
commit itself to approve treaties which have 
not yet been negotiated. To expect the Sen- 
ate to do this is to ask it to vote on abstrac- 
tions and generalities rather than on prac- 
tical commitments. The second is that the 
Executive cannot negotiate with our allies 
uniess at each critical step in the negotia- 
tions he knows and they know that he is 
acting with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. For unless the Senate is somehow 
participating in the negotiations, our whole 
diplomacy becomes a blind gamble as to what 
the Senate might some day do about them. 

The test, therefore, of the move made by 
the four Senators is not whether the Senate 
will bind itself now to ratify agreements 
drawn according to the five general propo- 
sitions of their resolution. The test is 
whether the Senate will agree that a way 
must be found to associate the Senate con- 
tinually with the President before and dur- 
ing the momentous negotiations that have 
to be undertaken. Merely to pass a general 
resolution would no doubt be reassuring to 
most of mankind. But it would not really 
resolve the ancient constitutional difficulty. 
For if the resolution were passed, the whole 
dangerous uncertainty would still remain for 
unpredictable debate, because the question 
would still be whether the actual treaties 
negotiated conformed to the meaning of the 
general propositions. 

Therefore we must fix our attention upon 
the ways and means of enabling the Senate 
to participate in the negotiations. If we can 
. do that, we shall be restoring the Senate to 
the place intended for it by the authors of 
the Constitution, and we shall have removed 
the practical difficulty which not only threat- 
ens to paralyze the making of peace but also 
to make it infinitely more difficult to win the 
war. 

For if the United States Government can- 
not now confidently make binding engage- 
ments with our allies, how can we make sure 
now that we shall have all the allies we shall 
need in order to finish the war in Asia as well 
as in Europe? The situation is such that 
the Senators simply cannot afford to delude 


themselves with the idea that the question 
is whether they will at their leisure at some 
distant time consider whether they will rat- 
ify agreemerts with our allies. 

The situation, in fact, is that the United 
States must be able now to persuade our 
allies to make agreements with us. They 
need us, to be sure. But we need them not 
one bit less. 

In foreign affairs the Senate was intended 
to be a council that the President would con- 
sult continually. The Senate, we must re- 
member, had originally only 26 Members, and 
it was a small enough body to be consulted 
confidentially. Thus, for example, when the 
question was raised whether the House should 
also be consulted, the proposal was rejected 
on the ground that 65 Representatives were 
too many for what John Jay described as 
the requisite of negotiations—namely, “per- 
fect secrecy and immediate dispatch.” And 
David Ramsey, a member of the Convention, 
said to the people of South Carolina who 
wanted the House to be entrusted with the 
treaty-making power: “When 65 men can 
keep a secret, they may.” Yet the House was 
then only two-thirds as big as the Senate is 
today. 

There is no doubt that the authors of 
the Constitution meant to have the Senate 
do exactly the kind of thing which the four 
Senators are now trying to arrange to have 
it do. Six months after he was inaugurated, 
Washington went to the Senate with the 
project of a treaty he was negotiating with 
the southern Indians. He took with him 
General Knox, his Secretary of War, and after 
they had been introduced, Washington rose 
and told the Senate that he had come to 
them for their advice and consent on certain 
propositions in the treaty. 

Unfortunately, it appears, President Wash- 
ington neglected to invite Senator Maclay 
to dinner before he went to the Senate, and 
for lack of this kind of personal preparation, 
the Senate stood on its dignity, Washington 
lost his temper, the Senate never became a 
council, and Washington declared that “he 
would be damned if he ever went there 
again.” 

Nevertheless, as Mr. Denna Fleming tells 
us in his book on The Treaty Veto of the 
American Senate, Washington “still ad- 
hered to the practice of asking the advice 
of the Senate before negotiations were opened 
and during their course.” Thus he sus- 
pended his negotiations with England over 
the northeastern boundary until he had con- 
sulted the Senate, and the Senate agreed in 
advance to approve a proposed treaty with 
Algiers. Other Presidents have gone to the 
Senate for approval in advance—for example, 
President Polk in 1846 on the suggested terms 
of peace with Mexico. 

But as we all know, the relations between 
the Senate and the President have rarely 
been satisfactory where the treaty-making 
power was involved. The treaty of peace 
with Spain in 1898 was almost defeated; it 
was ratified by just one vote more than the 
necessary two-thirds. Wilson's treaty was, 
of course, defeated. This is the third war 
in which we have been engaged in less than 
50 years; once we aimost failed to get a 
treaty of peace, once we did fail, and now 
for a third time we find ourselves wonder- 
ing whether the Senate will permit us to 
make a treaty. Surely, the four Senators 
cannot be wrong when they say that sone- 
thing has to be done about it, and done about 
it now before it is too late, 

The remedy must lie in assuming that con- 
siderably more than two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators will support the necessary arrangements 
with our allies if in the course of the nego- 
tiations they are consulted about these ar- 
rangements and are enabled to understand 
them. But since it is impossible to consult 
66 men daily on all sorts of questions, the 
practical problem is how to find a working 
committee which at least 66 Senators will 
trust. 
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Theoretically the committee ought to be 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
That is what it is for. But, in fact, owing to 
the antiquated rules of the Senate on the 
subject of seniority, the present committee 
is unrepresentative and has an appallingly 
bad record. It is such a bad record that some 
of the committeemen are determined, it 
would appear, to make it worse by trying to 
prove that when they were wrong they were 
really right. The committee as now consti- 
tuted is a bad one because such a large num- 
ber of the Republican members have a vested 
interest in their own historic mistakes, and 
are, therefore, not to be depended upon alto- 
gether to deal confidentially with delicate 
matters that must in the early stages of nego- 
tiation remain confidential, 

The problem, therefore, is either to recon- 
stitute the present committee, perhaps by 
enlarging it, or to establish a new committee 
which is representative and efficient. 


From the Cleveland News of March 15, 1943] 
END OF ISOLATIONISM? 


Nearly everybody has said at some time or 
other that it will be futile to win the war 
unless we also win the peace. Four United 
States Senators tomorrow will take the first 
long step toward this winning of the peace 
when they introduce a resolution which de- 
clares America’s intention to share in the 
responsibility of preventing future wars. 

The special values of this resolution are: 

It is bipartisan, having the approval of 
both party leaders. 

It arises in the Senate, which eventually 
must pass on peace agreements. 

Its authors have been at pains to deter- 
mine probable acceptance before exposing it 
to debate. 

It comes in time, probably, to head off an- 
other movement of irresponsible isolation- 
ism, built on slogans and petty prejudices. 

Although the document has been carefully 
trimmed to fit a variety of opinions in the 
Senate, and may have to be trimmed still 
more, it is so built on the fundamentals of 
peace management that such doctoring can 
be sustained. 

We are to stay in the war until it is won; 
we are to help set up temporary governments; 
we are to provide the means of peaceful set- 
tlements; we are to administer relief and 
help with economic stabilization in the 
crushed countries; we are to take our place in 
maintaining an international police force, 

Those are the foundation stones of a new 
world, and roughly they mark the extent of 
participation required of the United States. 
If the resolution is adopted, it will do more 
to bring an understanding among the United 
Nations than any amount of pre-victory ne- 
gotiations among diplomats. 

This is not to disparage the conferences 
just now being undertaken in Washington by 
Anthony Eden. They also are necessary, but 
the proposed Senate action supplies the es- 
sential base of operations. 

It should be especially pleasing to Ohio 
citizens that Senator Burton is one of the 
sponsors of this action,sharing the leadership 
with Senators BALL (Republican), Hm. (Dem- 
ocrat), and Haren (Democrat). 


The Irish-American in World War No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp an address enti- 
tied “The Irish-American in World War 
No. 2,” which I delivered in Syracuse on 
March 17, last, at the St. Patrick’s Day 
dinner of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The poet tells us that all the world loves 
a lover. We know that at least once a 
year all the world loves the Irish. Every 
son and daughter of Ireland, on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, renews his vow of affection for 
the land of his ancestors. Today, the na- 
tive son goes back in memory to the beauties 
and to the joys and the sorrows of Ire- 
land, known to the rest of us only through 
song and story—the refreshing waters of 
the Shannon; the joyous music of the pipers 
in the hush of a twilight on a delightful 
summer evening; the charm of Killarney's 
lakes and fells; the warmth of a crackling 
turf fire on a long winter evening; the bick- 
ering of the hucksters on fair day in the 
town. Yes, and they think of the loved 
ones who were left behind, loved ones whose 
hands reach across the seven seas in a token 
of friendship. With them our minds go back 
to the centuries of Ireland's struggle to be 
free; the patience and fortitude of her sons 
and daughters; the famines and the hard 
times; and of her martyrs and heroes, of 
Robert Emmet and Wolfe Tone; of her fa- 
mous statesmen and political leaders, 
Charles Stewart Parnell and Daniel O'’Con- 
nell. We dwell upon the folklore and the 
fairy tales and we listen once again to the 
story of the minstrel boy and to the mel- 
ody of the harp that still sings through 
Tara's halls. These are but some of the 
reasons why today, in all corners of the globe, 
there's a tear mingled with the smile of the 
Irishman. The hat is cocked at a jaunty 
angle today, the shoulders are squared, and 
the chest displays with great pride the green 
shamrock. There’s music in the voice and 
laughter in the heart. This is St. Patrick's 
Day. 

As the lamp of learning was kept glowing 
by Irish priests and scholars during the dark- 
ness which enveloped the rest of Europe dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, so Ireland has sent her 
sons and daughters into strange lands with 
the light of freedom. The Irish immigrants 
were among the early settlers in colonial 
America. They have come to this land to the 
west in a steady stream ever since. 

The contributions which the Irish people 
have made to our culture and civilization, 
to the ideal society which we call the Ameri- 
can way of life, can never be measured. But 
when we turn back the pages of history and 
read the accounts of the leadership, the 
bravery and daring, the devotion to duty and 
the patriotism of men such as Jack Barry, 
the “father of the American Navy”; O’Brien, 
who won the first naval battle of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; the roster of Kellys, Murphys, 
Ryans, McCarthys, Sullivans, O'Briens, Reillys, 
Burkes, and Connollys, in the Revolutionary 
Army, and when we realize that 38 percent 
of the men in the Revolution were Irish, we 
can truly say that the cause would have 
been lost had it not been for the Irish. 

That immortal document by which we de- 
clared our independence was executed by four 
men who were born in Ireland and by five 
others who descended from Irishmen, while 
John Carroll was of invaluable assistance to 
General Washington and his associates. 

It is no surprise to anyone familiar with 
the inherent qualities of an Irishman that 
those heroes and statesmen rendered such 
valiant service to the Revolutionary cause. 
It was only natural that they should be among 
the first to volunteer and persevere till vic- 
tory. They have always served in the cause 
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of democracy and freedom, not only in Ire- 
land, but in any land to which they journeyed, 
The civilization of every land to which he 


“journeyed has felt the impact of the Irish- 


man. 

Where he found oppression, he was in the 
forefront of the movement for freedom. 
Where he found freedom, he became the most 
loyal citizen. The land of his adoption then 
had first call on his undivided allegiance. 
The love for his native land has never inter- 
fered with his loyalty and patriotism in the 
land where he found liberty. That is why 
the Irishman has earned the respect and ad- 
miration of our neighbors in Canada and in 
the Central and South American countries, as 
well as in far off Australia and New Zealand. 

That is the story of the men and women of 
Ireland who came to America at the time of 
the Revolution. Here they found oppression 
and joined in the movement for freedom. 

The example set by those early patriots was 
followed by the Irishman of every generation 
which found our country in danger. Irish 
names dot the rosters of the ranks of all wars. 
Commodore John Cassin and Lt. Patrick Mac- 
Donough in the War of 1812; Gen. James 
Shields, Gen. Thomas W. Sweeny, Major 
O'Brien, and Chaplain OReilly in the War of 
1846-48; General Corcoran, General Kearny, 
General McMahon, General Sheridan, Adm. 
Edward Barrett, and Father Ryan in the 
Civil War; and Gen. Robert M. OReilly and 
Maj. John A. Ryan, in the Spanish-American 
War, are included among the sons of Erin 
who have furnished inspired leadership to 
our military and naval forces in every 
struggle. 

The names of the Irish-American heroes of 
the first World War, and the exploits of the 
immortal fighting Sixty-ninth are fresh in 
our memories. 

The hallowed soil of Bunker Hill, Valley 
Forge, and Yorktown has been blessed by the 
loyal blood of the Celt. The markers of the 
honored dead at Gettysburg, the crosses row 
on row in Flanders Fields, and the sacred 
shrine for our Nation’s heroes at Arlington, 
all bear mute testimony to the full measure 
of devotior to freedom's cause, that men of 
Irish lineage have always given. 

The present war has added new names to 
the list of immortals, men whose devotion to 
duty and love. of freedom overshadow all 
else. They were willing to risk everything for 
the cause of democracy, for the safety and 
future of America, the land which gave free- 
dom and opportunity to their ancestors. 
Thus it was that Colin Kelly sank the first 
Jap ship of this war, and laid down his life in 
the task. It explains why Edward O Hare 
shot down the first Jap plane; why Dick Fiem- 
ing made himself the first human torpedo; 
why Daniel Callaghan became the first ad- 
miral to go down fighting; why Mike Moran 
became the first naval officer to sink six Japs 
ships in single combat. This explains why 
Mrs. Nichols A. Foran, of Hartford, Conn., 
writes an average of 15 letters a week to her 
5 sons in the service and why Mr. and Mrs. 
Sullivan could tour the country selling war 
bonds instead of grieving over the unprece- 
dented loss of their 5 sailor sons missing with 
the sinking of the Juneau. Do we need in- 
spiration in order to fulfill our obligations in 
the country’s need? 

The men and women of Irish names who 
have earned undying fame in this present 
struggle for meritorious service are legion and 
their ranks are swelling every day. The Irish 
names on the roster sound like the roster of 
the Revolution. l 

The peacetime contributions of the Irish in 
the pioneer days, when our country pushed 
westward from the sea, likewise cannot be 
measured, but we know that the daring, in- 
genuity, genius for leadership, and the brawn 
and brain of the Irish immigrant played a 
great part in clearing the trackless forests, 
opening up new means of transportation, 
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establishing outposts, cultivating the lands, 
discovering new wealth, and in visualizing the 
future of America. Throughout this impor- 
tant area of our development, the material 
advances of the Nation were solidified by the 
moral and spiritual contributions and Chris- 
tian principles of the God-fearing Irish 
people. 

His love of home, devotion to family, 
obedience to the laws of God, and loyalty to 
his country, made the Irishman a good 
American, and helped to make America a 
better place in which to live. At all times 
he interested himself in the welfare of the 
community and of the Nation, with the 
result that the Irish of every generation 
furnished some of the outstanding political 
leaders of the day. 

The American of Irish ancestry has always 
been a good citizen. He has set a splendid 
example for us to follow. In keeping with 
this example of the past we must now adopt 
the role for which we are best fitted in our 
country's cause, patriotically and unselfishly. 
In keeping with our heritage we must set a 
good example for our neighbors by shoulder- 
ing every responsibility, cheerfully accepting 
every call for sacrifice in true Irish style, with- 
out squawk or complaint. 

The man in the office and the laborer in 
the shop must strive valiantly to avert any- 
thing that interferes with production, 
whether it be shut-down, slow-down, sit- 
down, walk-out, lock-out, or strike. The war 
comes first. The worker must be ever vigi- 
lant to prevent sabotage; he must put an 
end to all loose talk and injurious rumor. 
He must be another soldier at all times. And 
the soldier, be he officer or private, must 
give orders and take orders like a true 
patriot. If he is in the newspaper field, the 
American of Irish ancestry likewise has his 
grave responsibilities to exercise the freedom 
of the press in the light of his greater re- 
sponsibility of preserving our country, by 
avoiding that which gives invaluable in- 
formation or comfort to the enemy, or which 
unnecessarily weakens the morale of our 
folks at home. 

It is the duty of everyone to shun the role 
of a curbstone general or a parlor admiral. 
We have a well-trained staff of military and 
naval leaders and we must let them map and 
plan the military strategy. 

Our American of Irish ancestry must be 
willing to eat round steak so that the tender- 
loin can go to the boys in the armed forces. 
He must accept the rationing system of the 
Office of Price Administration without com- 
plaint and consider it a privilege to go with- 
out sugar in the tea, coffee for breakfast, or 
butter on his toast. He must participate in 
the blood banks of the Red Cross, help out 
in the scrap drives, volunteer for fire patrol, 
and air-raid defense activities. He must pay 
his taxes cheerfully and buy War bonds till 
it hurts. In short, his obligation is to com- 
ply willingly and without a murmur or com- 
plaint, with every call for service and there- 
by set a good example for his fellow citizens 
to follow. 

It is because of the great contributions of 
the Irish in the past that we now enjoy the 
fruits of democracy. There is no choice for 
the American of Irish lineage, his duty is 
clear—he must do all in his power to pre- 
serve our Government, to continue our de- 
mocracy, with the same unselfish service 
which has characterized the service of Irish- 
men in every generation in America. As a 
citizen of the democracy he will render his 
full support to the President of the United 
States, our Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces, The next generation will be as 
proud of the Irish of today as we are of the 
Irish of the past. 

Perhaps there are some who say we should 
forego these gatherings in this critical period. 
But we can turn to historical precedent in, 
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paying homage to the patron saint of Ireland. 
Our first Commander-in-Chief, Gen. George 
Washington, during the darkest days of the 
Reyolution, realizing the mighty contribution 
of the sons of Erin in that desperate struggle, 
set aside the 17th of March as a day of cele- 
bration for the Irish. 

Tonight we can dedicate this gathering to 
the principles for which our forebears gave 
their all. We can dedicate ourselves to the 
cause of liberty and freedom, true to the 
noble and lofty example written in letters of 
gold by the Irish who have helped to make 
this country great. We can resolve to do all 
within our power, on the military front or on 
the home front, to bring this war to an early 
and victorious conclusion so that this great 
country may continue to be a land of free- 
dom and opportunity, a place where once a 
year on St. Patrick’s Day, down through the 
ages, the sons and daughters of Erin may 
gather round the festive board and live again 
the glories of old Ireland. 


Rationing of Gasoline 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Hartford Courant 
of March 19, 1943, entitled “Free To Go, 
but Tied,” and an editorial from the 
Hartford Times of the same date entitled 
“What ‘Pleasure Driving’?” 

Both these editorials refer to the re- 
cent announcement of unrestricted 
pleasure driving and a further curtail- 
ment of the gasoline allowance in Dis- 
trict No. 1. 

On behalf of the Oil Shortage Commit- 
tee of the Senate I have asked the Petro- 
leum Administration for War and the 
Office of Price Administration if we may 
be furnished such information as is 
proper concerning the need for this fur- 
ther cut in gasoline rationing. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Hartford Courant of March 19, 
1943] 


FREE TO GO, BUT TIED 


“Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter; 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water.” 


Those familiar lines seem to apply to the 
announcement lifting the ban on “pleasure 
driving,” but cutting in half the gasoline 
ration. Yes, you may now use your car in 
any way you see fit, but we'll see to it that 
your gesoline supply doesn’t permit you to 
get any particular use out of it. We've made 
a great concession in telling the local police 
and the Office of Price Administration gestapo 
not to interfere with your movements, but 
to counterbalance it we've taken the precau- 
tion to keep you tied down. Go “pleasure 
driving,” dearies, to your heart's content. 
We wouldn't stop you for the world, but that 
gallon and a half will, and don't we know it! 

Prentiss Brown of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Harold Ickes, the Petroleum 
Administrator for War, thought it all up be- 


tween them, and they seem to flatter them- 
selves that they did a pretty good job. They 
have removed a great source of public irrita- 
tion by wiping out all restrictions on 3-gallon- 
“pleasure driving,” thus leaving the indi- 
vidual in the full possession of all his rights 
and liberties in this respect. At the same 
time they have seen to it that there “just 
ain’t” a scintilla of what they call “pleasure” 
to be found in a gallon and a half—meaning 
gasoline, of course, There is hardly a trace 
of utility or necessary driving in the halved 
quota. 

Now if the gasoline supply, the trans- 
portation situation and military needs do 
not permit of enough gasoline to give the 
eastern seaboard more than half of what it 
has been getting, then that is that, and we 
must make the best of it. Nobody wants to 
deprive our armed forces of essential motor 
fuel; the first duty and responsibility is to 
them. But as the Baruch rubber report em- 

„ a duty and a responsibility are 
also owed to the home front if the war is to 
be successfully prosecuted, and the question 
arises whether everything possible is being 
done to bring needed gasoline to the Eastern 
States. Mr. Ickes says that only 330,000 
barrels a day can be made available for this 
area, but that is 15,000 more than the daily 
average for this month. Why, then, cut the 
A coupon to one-and-a-half gallons? Be- 
cause there must be a reserve for spring plow- 
ing and planting, says Mr. Ickes, who seems 
to feel t as Petroleum Administrator he 
cannot squeeze out another drop of gasoline 
for the east coast civilian and industrial use, 

However, neither Mr. Ickes nor Mr. Brown 
has any idea that the new rationing restric- 
tions will prove sufficient for actual needs. 
So a scheme is being figured out that will 
enable those who use their cars in driving 
to work to get supplemental gasoline. That 
may result in virtually putting nearly every- 
one back on the 3-gallon basis, which in many 
cases has been proved too little. What the 
Washington officials ought to understand is 
that there never has been any such thing 
as “pleasure driving” on the 3-gallon ration, 
and that in these days when the family car 
has to keep traveling about to supply such 
household necessities as food, market deliv- 
erles being practically out, the 14 gallon 
coupon will be found little better than 
nothing at all, 

How absolutely essential the automobile is 
under present conditions is recognized by the 
Office of War Information, for on the very day 
the announcement appeared that the gasoline 
ration would be halved beginning next Mon- 
day, it urged all car owners to have their tires 
recapped, since the Government was vitally 
interested in keeping passenger cars rolling as 
a means of relieving public transportation 
systems, “Drive into any local tire dealer's 
place and he will do the work himself or have 
it done for you,” said the Office of War In- 
formation. But why bother about tires if 
there is no gas in the tank? It looks as if the 
Office of War Information and the Office of 
Price Administration and the petroleum fel- 
lows ought to sit down together with a view 
to deciding what's what, and how. 

Experience seems to have proved that after 
the bureaucratic mind has thought long and 
deeply enough about any given subject, it 
may begin to undo some of the things pre- 
viously done. It comes as a bit of especially 
welcome news that the Office of Price Admin- 
istration has about decided that there was 
altogether too much red tape wound about its 
fueloilrationing scheme. It is only necessary, 
it now seems to feel, to give the householder 
a certificate entitling him to a given number 
of gallons and leaving it to the suppliers to 
make deliveries against the certificate as oc- 
casion requires. It is just as simple as that, 
and very much less expensive. Evidently 
somebody at the Office of Price Administration 
has read the report on the gasoline and fuel 
oll situation turned out by Senator MALONEY’S 
committee and shows a commendable desire 
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to profit from its conclusions. We may now 
hope that this Connecticut Senator will un- 
dertake to tell all and sundry officials who 
have fussed themselves up over this matter of 
pleasure driving that they are again off on 
the wrong foot and had better make another 
try at it. It is very hard to believe that sup- 
plies are running so short and that transpor- 
tation has so far broken down that it is im- 
perative to cut the A ration to as little as 6 
gallons a month. Unless a greater leeway is 
afforded, there'll be a lot of stalled cars on the 
streets and the towing companies will waste a 
lot of gasoline getting them back home, 


{From the Hartford Times of March 19, 1943] 
WHAT PLEASURE DRIVING? 


The irony in lifting the ban on pleasure 
driving and at the same time cutting in half 
the amount of gasoline which owners of pri- 
vate automobiles may buy in the next 4 
months, is not lost upon the public. 

One and a half gallons of gasoline per week 
will give no car owner any pleasure. 

This pittance of fuel will, instead, increase 
the inconvenience the public now endures in 
public service vehicles, because it will force 
all who cannot obtain supplemental supplies 
of gasoline to use transportation facilities 
that already are crowded far beyond their 
capacity. 

It would have been better, psychologically, 
for the Office of Price Administration to have 
hinted that further restrictions would be 
Placed on the use of private automobiles 
rather than for it to lead the people to believe 
that with the end of winter would come lift- 
ing of the ban on pleasure driving. 

The Office of Price Administration and such 
other Government agencies as have a hand in 
regulating the lives of the people should be 
more forthright. In this instamce they 
should have warned that less gasoline is 
available now than was on hand in the mid- 
dle of the winter. They should have said, 
plainly, that the military needs of the coun- 
try are so great that gasoline which it had 
been hoped might be released for public use 
cannot be so released. If propagandists, 
politicians, regulators of life, whatever they 
call themselves, only would deal frankly with 
the people they would save themselves and 
the Government a lot of criticism and grief. 
Secretary Ickes has been the one exception— 
he has been pessimistic about the gasoline 
supply all along. 

A transportation crisis looms. The public 
has it from Director Eastman, of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, who says it may be 
necessary to ration travel. Already railroads 
and bus lines show deterioration from over- 
use. Now they are called to carry still 
heavier loads, unless families are to be kept 
separated and intercommunity travel in gen- 
eral is to be stalled. Surely the American 
people have ingenuity enough to meet this 
problem and to ayoid the stagnation that 
seems sure to follow slashing in half of the 
value of A coupons and the driving of the 
people to the use of overburdened public 
facilities. 


Deferment of Farm Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAN GURNEY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Class Deferment of Labor In- 
advisable,” published in the Sioux Falls 
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(S. Dak.) Daily Argus-Leader of March 
19, 1943. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLASS DEFERMENT OF LABOR INADVISABLE 


The United States Senate acted unwisely 
in approving a measure compelling the class 
deferment of farm workers. 

Such a regulation places the farm workers 
apart. It is a type of special attention neither 
warranted nor do we believe fully desired by 
the persons who are directly affected. 

It is true that food production is essential. 
It is likewise true that selective service boards 
should defer farm workers when it appears 
that their services are required to obtain 
efficient production on a farm. 

But there are many essential industries. 
Our armies need food but they also need 
countless other things. If we were to estab- 
lish broad class deferments few men would 
be available for the Army. 

It seems to us that the better policy is to 
allow the determination of essentiality to be 
made by the selective service boards. They 
can pass judgment upon individual cases. 

As a resident of an agricultural State, we 
must admit that we do not relish the posi- 
tion in which this area would be placed 
through the acceptance by Congress of the 
bill as approved by the Senate. And there 
are many farm boys who might have occa- 
sion to feel disturbed about it. 

The average farm boy is as patriotic as 
those who reside in the towns or the cities. 
But he is affected by parental pressure as 
are many others. Even though he might 
wish to enlist voluntarily, he might be dis- 
suaded by appeals from his father and moth- 
er who might say that he was forsaking them 
in a time of need when the regulations spe- 
cifically exempted him from military service. 

It is difficult to develop an exact formula 
to apply to all cases. Parents as a rule do 
not look forward with satisfaction to the de- 
parture of their sons for military camps. 
They generally realize what the requirements 
are, of course, and accept them as an inevita- 
ble accompaniment of war. Yet the imposi- 
tion of a blanket deferment rule, such as 
that outlined in the Senate bill, will soften 
their consciences in this respect. They will 
have an official reason for attempting to 
prevent their sons from enlisting voluntar- 
ily. They can say to them: “Your Govern- 
ment has said that it is more important for 
you to remain on the farm than to enter 
the military service.” 

In later years the farm boys of today will 
not thank the Members of Congress if the 
class deferment plan is approved. They are 
more likely to be resentful. 

The Argus-Leader hopes that the House re- 
frains from approving the measure as passed 
in the Senate. 

This does not mean that we are unmindful 
of the importance of full farm production. 
It is essential. And certainly the selective 
service boards should give proper considera- 
tion to this factor in the drafting of men. 
But let’s not have a blanket deferment. 


Recommendations of 89 Economists for 
Adequate War Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record a document 
entitled “Recommendations of 89 Econ- 
omists for Adequate War Taxation.” 
This document was sent to me by Albert 
Gailord Hart, professor of economics at 
Iowa State College. The signers of this 
memorandum represent a group of dis- 
tinguished economists, specialists in pub- 
lic finance, money, and business cycles. 
Professor Hart informs me that it is 
the intention of his group to present 
their views before the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Senate and House, and 
that he has a further document setting 
forth in detail the grounds for these 
recommendations. He will be glad to 
furnish such document to interested 
Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF 89 ECONOMISTS FOR 
ADEQUATE WAR TAXATION 

Efficient conduct of the war demands quick 
action to round out the anti-inflation pro- 
gram on the side of public finance. The sides 
of inflation control which have so far been 
the focus of popular attention price control 
in partic ular—are means for dealing with the 
results of inflation. We shall obviously have 
far less difficulty with the results of inflation 
if we control its cause, which lies in the huge 
excess of Federal expenditures over Federal 
revenues, In fact, an attack on the financial 
roots of inflation is essential to keep our 
other inflation controls from collapsing. 

The undersigned economists are gravely 
perturbed by the lack of adequate action in 
this field during the critical first year of war. 
We are much encouraged by recent Treasury 
pronouncements looking toward the enact- 
ment early in 1943 of substantial additional 
taxes. But meanwhile it must be emphasized 
that the taxes payable to the Government in 
1942-43 under the Revenue Act of 1942 do not 
exceed what the Treasury proposed as a mini- 
mum in March 1942—at a time when expendi- 
ture estimates for the fiscal year 1942-43 were 
twenty or twenty-five billion dollars below 
present estimates. 

Under present legislation, an increase of 
some $60,000,000,000 in the public debt is 
scheduled for the current fiscal year 1942-43, 
and for 1943-44 the increase would be much 
larger. Even if this increase in the public 
debt did not involve any threat of wartime 
inflation, it would add seriously to the ad- 
justment difficulties of the post-war period. 
But over and above this post-war danger, 
there is clearly a wartime danger. A good 
half of the debt increase must be financed by 
borrowing at banks, despite increasing sales 
of War Savings bonds and successful drives 
to sell bonds to the nonbanking public, like 
that of December 1942, It is well known that 
all the great inflations of modern times have 
issued from such use of bank financing. 

The great shortcoming of the anti-inflation 
campaign so far lies in the inadequacy of the 
tax program and the failure to tap the possi- 
bilities of compulsory lending. This fact has 
been somewhat pushed into the background 
in recent discussions, in which the important 
question how to tax has overshadowed the 
still more important questions how much to 
tax and when, Our recommendations deal 
with all three questions. Since the inflation- 
ary pressure arises from Government spend- 
ing, it is essential to keep that pressure down 
by maximum economy consistent with the 
war effort. Subsidies in agriculture and else- 
where should be withdrawn unless it is clearly 
shown that they contribute to increasing pro- 
duction or that they are essential to hold 
down living costs; other nonwar expenditures 
of State and local governments as well as the 
Federal Government should be carefully re- 
viewed; and war expenditures themselves 
should be held down by vigilance in letting 
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and renegotiating war contracts. But the 
largest economies compatible with an all-out 
war effort and with the maintenance of decent 
standards in education and public services 
can make only a minor contribution to the 
fight against inflation. 

It is feared in some quarters that heavier 
taxation of the sort we recommend will in- 
volve the country in needless hardships, 
This fear is groundless. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that failure to levy much 
heavier taxes will have this effect. Irrespec- 
tive of taxes, the war itself necessitates a 
reduction of living standards for the dura- 
tion by reducing civilian supplies of tires, 
sugar, gasoline, fuel, fats, meat, clothing, 
etc. Failure to levy adequate taxes cannot 
conjure goods out of empty air to relieve 
these shortages. But such failure will add 
needless additional wartime hardships to 
those which are unavoidable. Without ade- 
quate taxes, the pressure of excess spending 
power will “insure the disregard of law” (as 
the Office of Price Administration has offi- 
cially stated), and break down our other in- 
fiation controls. Far from enabling Ameri- 
cans to be better fed, housed, warmed and 
clothed, leaving excess spending power free 
to break down our defenses against inflation 
will reduce civilian supplies by encouraging 
hoarding of commodities, stimulating waste- 
ful consumption, and bringing about a run- 
ning battle over wage rates and farm prices 
which is bound to hinder production. Be- 
sides reducing supplies, furthermore, such a 
development will increase “black market” 
activity, making it much harder to share our 
scarce supplies fairly among consumers. And 
all this says nothing about the social disrup- 
tion that always goes with inflation. 

The choice is not between avoiding sacri- 
fices or making sacrifices through taxation. 
It is between sharing sacrifices among the 
citizens on an agreed rule, through taxation 
supplemented by rationing of key items, or 
sharing them in a totally planless fashion 
through inflation. Needless to say, wartime 
privations cannot be made painless for the 
citizens by sharing them out through the tax 
mechanism, But they will be still more pain- 
ful if we lack the courage to adopt an ade- 
quate system of war taxation. 


PROGRAM FOR ADEQUATE WAR TAXATION TO ROUND 
OUT ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 
1. Minimum revenue goals 

The Federal revenue system should be ad- 
justed immediately to yield revenue at an 
annual rate of at least $45,000,000,000, effec- 
tive not later than April 1, 1943. 

2. Revenue flexibility 

To allow for possible underestimation of 
the inflationary pressure existing in early 
1943, and for the nearly certain increase of 
inflationary pressure during 1943, provision 
should be made for increasing tax revenue on 
short notice by as much as $10,000,000,000 
above the $45,000,000,000 goal mentioned 
above. 

3. Sources of revenue 

The great bulk of the additional revenue 
should be raised by increased taxation of net 
incomes of individuals and families; and most 
of the increase must of necessity come from 
incomes between $1,500 and $10,000, since this 
is where most of the national income lies. 

4. Methods of expanding income taxation 

To make increased levies on personal in- 
comes effective in 1943, we recommend: 

A. Withholding at the source of income 
enough to settle the bulk of tax liabilities on 
salaries, wages, dividends, and any other types 
of income for which taxation at the source 
proves practicable. 

B. Adjusting withholding schedules and 
income tax rates so that the great majority 
of taxpayers will have paid their 1943 income 
taxes by the end of the calendar year. 

C. Reducing exemptions enough to make 
the tax base in excess of exemptions (I. e., the 
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aggregate of “surtax net income”) embrace 
at least half the national income. 

D. Reducing tax avoidance by applying 
wartime increases in rates to interest which 
is now tax free, by eliminating the inequities 
associated with separate returns by husband 
and wife, and by closing other loopholes. 

E. Reducing tax evasion by a campaign to 
get fuller reporting of income, particularly 
from farmers and other self-employed per- 
sons. 

5. Use of compulsory loans 


We recommend substantial use of refund- 
abie levies (compulsory loans) as a means of 
taking excess spending power off the market 
during the war with a minimum adverse ef- 
fect on incentives to work, and as a means of 
providing a backlog of post-war spending 
power without the danger that it will simply 
burn itself up in a burst of ill-timed spending 
at the return of peace. But not more than 
$2,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 of refundable 
levies should be counted as part of the mini- 
mum goal of $45,000,000,000. 

Signers: 

Karl M. Arndt, associate professor, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

Roy A. Ballinger. associate professor, Louisi- 
ana State University. 

William T. Beadles, professor, chairman of 
division of social studies, Minois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington, M. 

P. W. Bishop instructor, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

J. Keith Butters, instructor, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. r- 

Raymond T. Bye, professor, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Valdemar Carlson, professor, Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

William A. Carter, professor of economics, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Lester V. Chandler, professor, Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. 

Denzel C. Cline, associate professor, Mich- 
igan State College, Lansing, Mich. 

Ralph E. Conwell, professor, head of de- 
partment, University of Wyoming. 

Gilbert W. Cooke, associate professor, Bowl- 
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Discipline in the Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
addressed the House on the subject of 
merchant marine awards of Distin- 
guished Service Medals, covering awards 
up to and including March 15, 1943. I 
shall supplement that list from time to 
time. That record, however, splendid as 
it is, does not tell the complete story 
of the heroism, the fidelity, the patience, 
the devotion, the patriotism, and the 
continued daring of the men of the mer- 
chant marine. There arise from time to 
time rumors and reports of difficulties 
among the crews of the Nation’s war 
cargo carriers. 

The Office of War Information called 
on Admiral Land, War Shipping Admin- 
istrator, for a report. That report has 
been made public and refutes those ru- 
mors and reports. I desire that the re- 
port shall be made a part of the RECORD. 
I should say also that a special investi- 
gating subcommittee of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries has 
been appointed under the chairmanship 
of Mr. HERBERT Bonner, of North Caro- 
lina, “to investigate, first, discipline on 
merchant vessels; second, allegations de- 
rogatory to services on said vessels; third, 
character of services rendered on said 
vessels by personnel thereon, licensed or 
unlicensed; fourth, efficiency of opera- 
tions in port or at sea; fifth, sources of 
reports inimical to morale on said ves- 
sels; and sixth, all other matters deemed 
by the special subcommittee to be perti- 
nent or relevant to the matters above 
mentioned or which, in the opinion of 
the special subcommittee, should be 
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brought to the attention of the full com- 
mittee.” 

If the rumors and reports have any 
foundation in fact, the committee wishes 
to know what the facts are, and if the 
rumors and reports have no foundation 
in fact, the committee wishes to know 
the subversive and hostile influences be- 
hind them. 

It will be noted that in his report 
Admiral Land said: 


The examination of 302 log books, covering 
voyages from January to November 1942, dis- 
closed only 56 cases of infraction of disci- 
pline, of which only 32 were deemed serious 
enough to warrant disciplinary action. For 
the period covered this shows that only one- 
half of 1 percent of the merchant marine per- 
Sonnel at sea in 1942 were guilty of miscon- 
duct serious enough to report on log books. 


The complete report of Admiral Land, 
War Shipping Administrator, follows: 


Patriotism, courage, and devotion to duty 
are among the outstanding attributes of the 
seamen who man our merchant marine, The 
War Shipping Administration daily receives 
a stream of authenticated reports and infor- 
mation which attests to the loyalty and effi- 
ciency of seamen who voluntarily serve their 
country in their civilian capacity as members 
of the American merchant marine. 

During the first part of the war a lack of 
sufficient armament on board merchant ships, 
inadequate escort vessels, slow convoys, and 
insufficient safety devices, all made the sea- 
man’s life one of almost constant peril. 
Nevertheless, experienced seamen have con- 
tinued to go back to sea while courageous 
red-blooded young Americans have flocked to 
fill our training stations, determined that our 
ships shall be kept sailing. High wages and 
war bonuses are not the essential induce- 
ments which lead these men voluntarily to 
go to sea. The real answer is patriotism. 

The attitude of prospective seamen toward 
enemy torpedoes and bombs is shown by the 
response to a recent call for experienced sea- 
men by War Shipping Administration. In a 
period of only 10 days 100,000 persons from 
every walk of life applied. As only 16,000 
proved to be experienced, the rest had to be 
turned down for immediate sea duty. Many 
of them were eligible for training courses 
for later sea duty. 

Seamen who have been through hell and 
high water voluntarily sign on for another 
voyage and keep delivering the goods. The 
honor ribbon, designed by the War Shipping 
Administration for men who have heen 
through enemy action, can now be worn by 
well over 3,000 merchant seamen, some of 
whom have been torpedoed 6 and 7 times, 
while hundreds have had their ships blown 
from under them 3 and 4 times. 

Since President Roosevelt ewarded the first 
Merchant Marine Distinguished Service 
Medal in October, the Awards Committee of 
War Shipping Administration has reviewed 
280 cases of seamen who have so far distin- 
guished themselves for heroism “above and 
beyond the call of duty” as to be considered 
for this honor, and hundreds more are com- 
ing to light every month. 

There have been scores of instances where 
ships, valuable war cargoes, and lives have 
been saved through the resourcefulness and 
perseverance of American crews. Ships have 
been raked by shell fire, damaged by torpedo 
explosions, turned into blazing infernos by 
bombs, and yet repaired, salvaged and 
brought limping into port by their merchant 
crews, There are numerous cases where sea- 
men have stuck to their posts with only a 
slim chance of survival, have manned guns 
when the armed guards and half the ship’s 


company have been wiped out, and in the 
end won out over the enemy, 

At the end of 1 year of war the merechant 
marine has suffered casualties far heavier 
in proportion than any of the armed services. 
This amounts to about 3.8 percent for the 
first year of war as compared with about 
three-fourths of 1 percent for all the services. 
In numbers alone the merchant marine has 
lost, in gead and missing, well over 3,200 
seamen. As there is little chance of missing 
seamen turning up, this number can be said 
to equal the total dead, killed in action, of 
the Army, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
combined. Three quarters of the personnel 
of the merchant marine is always in the 
“front lines.” 

There is a general impression that mer- 
chant seamen are lavishly paid for the risks 
they run at sea today. On practically all 
off-shore voyages the crew is paid a 100-per- 
cent war bonus. In addition, they receive 
extra bonuses for danger zones such as the 
Red Sea, British Isles, the White Sea-Mur- 
mansk, and other areas. The average total 
monthly earnings of an able seaman or a 
fireman is a little under $300 per month. 
He works an average of 10 months a year, 
and figuring in his free board and room, his 
job is worth about $57 per week. This is 
substantially the same amount a second class 
rigger earns in a shipyard. Furthermore, the 
shore worker is exposed to comparatively 
little risk and enjoys the advantages of 
family life. The seaman gets $5,000 life in- 
surance free, but he receives no monetary 
benefits for injury similar to workmen's com- 
pensation benefits, nor social security other 
than an old-age pension. 

Recently there has been considerable com- 
ment on the conduct of merchant marine 
crews. The Division of Maritime Labor Re- 
lations of the War Shipping Administration, 
which keeps a close check on this subject, at- 
tributes the fundamental cause of miscon- 
duct to war nerves brought about by the 
continued strain under which seamen work, 
Practically all infractions of discipline inves- 
tigated by the Administration have happened 
in port. 

It is worth pointing out that infractions 
of discipline are invariably brought to light 
and thus a few isolated cases are apt to dis- 
color the whole picture, whereas the usual 
voyage where everything has been “smooth 
sailing” is seldom reported. 

The examination of 302 log books, cover- 
ing voyages from January to November 1942, 
disclosed only 56 cases of infraction of dis- 
cipline, of which only 32 were deemed serious 
enough to warrant disciplinary action. For 
the period covered, this shows that only one- 
half of 1 percent of the entire merchant 
marine personnel at sea in 1942 were guilty of 
misconduct serious enough to report on log 
books, 

In order to maintain this excellent record, 
the War Shipping Administration has ap- 
pointed a new committee to deal expressly 
with crew disciplinary matters and to see 
that uniform, nondiscriminating action is 
promptly taken. This committee will fur- 
ther guarantee the maintenance of officer 
authority on board United States vessels and 
of their crews in foreign ports. It will also 
gather information on meritorious and com- 
mendable conduct on the part of crews to the 
end that they may be suitably recognized. 

Through repatriation centers in England, 
Scotland, Iceland, Trinidad, and elsewhere, 
the War Shipping Administration in the last 
6 months of 1942 brought back to this coun- 
try by ship and plane more than 1,900 Ameri- 
can seamen stranded abroad. Most of these 
men have returned to sea. 

Despite expected increase in enemy attacks 
on our merchant shipping in 1948, a greater 
percent of survivals is anticipated because of 
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(1) more escort vessels, (2) better armed 
ships, (3) more and improved safety devices, 
(4) more experienced crews. It is also to be 
noted that new ships, because of compart- 
mentation, are harder to sink. 

Rubber lifesaving suits, required for every 
person on board, have considerably prolonged 
the length of time a man can hold out in 
northern waters or exposed to cold weather 
in a lifeboat. In warm waters these suits 
have reduced the danger from sharks and 
barracuda. The red water lights, with which 
all suits and life jackets are equipped, are 
effective in locating men in the water at 
night. The regulation requiring these rubber 
suits has been complied with approximately 
99 percent. 

New regulations (May 1942) require each 
vessel to carry a portable radio transmitting 
set in at least one of their lifeboats capable 
of sending out an automatic S O § signal. 
This regulation has been complied with (as 
of December 1) 62 percent, and the per- 
centage will improye as equipment is avail- 
able. 

New regulations (as of January 1, 1943) 
require approximately a 50-percent increase 
in the capacity of lifeboats—15 cubic feet 
per person, New Liberty ships now carry six 
boats instead of four and two of these are 
motor boats. This means lifeboat capacity 
for double the number of the crew or boats 
for the full crew on each side of the vessel. 
In addition quick releasing rafts of sufficient 
capacity for the entire crew and also addi- 
tional life floats are carried. 

Improved lowering and releasing gear for 
lifeboats now makes it possible to launch a 
boat in half a minute or less. 

Contrary to some publicized but erroneous 
statements, lifeboats are the principal means 
of saving life at sea. A 1942 survey of a group 
of vessels whose crews numbered 1,756 per- 
sons, showed that 81 percent, or 1,432 persons 
were rescued. Of these 79 percent were saved 
by lifeboats, 14 percent by rafts, 1 percent 
by life jackets, and the remaining 6 percent 
by remaining on board. 

A record of the first 46 of this group sunk 
reveals 700 men were saved by boats and 84 
by rafts. This same approximate ratio holds 
true today. These 46 vessels carried 115 rafts, 
of which 36, or 30 percent, were launched. 
At the same time 46 percent of the lifeboats 
were launched, 

The speed with which lifeboats are 
launched is shown by the case, in the early 
part of the war, of a vessel with 391 persons 
on board which sank in 4 minutes and 20 
seconds with a loss of only 6 crew members 
and 3 passengers, 

A recent survey of the time in which a tor- 
pedoed ship sinks shows times as widely 
varied as 2 minutes, in an unusual, case, to 9 
hours, with approximately half sinking in 
less than 10 minutes. The average sinking 
time of ships included in this survey was 1 
hour and 52 minutes. This is very much the 
same as it was last spring or earlier in the 
war, and therefore would not indicate any in- 
creased efficiency in enemy attacks. Newer 
ships of the long-range type are, however, 
more capable of resisting attack, as they are 
faster, better armed, and, in case of torpedo- 
ing, sink slower because of stronger con- 
struction and more bulkheads. 

No United States flag vessels were armed 
before Pearl Harbor, and it was not until 
October that practically all ships were armed 
in some fashion. Even then, they were not 
considered adequately armed, as many of the 
guns dated back to World War No. 1 and the 
.50-caliber machine guns proved ineffective 
against armored bombers. 

The present plan calls for greatly increas- 
ing the armament once thought adequate. 
Merchant vessels on the more dangerous 
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routes are being equipped with barrage bal- 
loons and kites, while several secret protec- 
tive devices have been installed and are be- 
ing tried out. 

Degaussing and other protective devices 
against various types of mines are being in- 
stalled as rapidly as possible on vessels that 
go into areas where these mines are laid, as 
well as on other vessels as protection in the 
event of a possible spreading of these mined 
areas by the enemy. 


Electric Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Electric Cooperatives,” which 
appeared in the Burlington Suburban 
List of March 18, 1943. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


One matter that received considerable at- 
tention from the legislature is electric co- 
operative concerns. There are three of them 
in the State and under the present law they 
are not under as direct rigid control of the 
public service commission as privately 
owned electric companies. The new law 
before the legislature would divorce the co- 
operative electric companies from any con- 
trol by the public service commission and 
make it much simpler for them to organize 
and carry on their business. The Randolph 
Herald and News takes the position that 
electric cooperatives should have the same 
regulation as proprietary utilities and says: 

“Why should electric cooperatives be ex- 
empt from the same regulation by our State 
public service commission that is exercised 
over proprietary utilities? That’s the favor 
they are seeking in a bill now before the 
legislature and without real reason that we 
can see. They claim that commission over- 
sight hampers them. So it does other utili- 
ties, but in most ways for the public good. 
The cooperatives can stand it and they 
should. No ‘fish or fowl’ legislation.” 

It may not be generally understood that 
electric cooperatives organize and carry on 
their business in quite a different way than 
the proprietary concerns, In a way the co- 
operatives are about the same as privately 
owned concerns. They do not set up their 
organization to serve the public in the way 
that the utilities do. 

The proprietary concerns are bound by law 
to serve all people along their lines with elec- 
tric current and to serve them all at the 
same rate for the same kind of service. 
They are strictly utilities and are given juris- 
diction to serve certain areas and are given 
@ monopoly for the areas in which they op- 
erate. Utilities are organized for the one 
purpose of making a profit for the stock- 
holders. They are in business simply to 
make money. 

The profit element does not enter into the 
organization and operation of electric coop- 
eratives. Their object is to serve their own 
members with electric current and they do 
not operate at all as a utility in the same way 
as proprietary concerns. The cooperative 
electric companies are owned by the members. 


They have no stock or bonds to sell to the 
general public. 

It does not matter at all whether they pay 
for the construction of their lines or whether 
they borrow the money. The Government 
loans money to electric cooperatives and the 
Government loans money to farmers and for 
many other purposes. The records show that 
the electric cooperatives have been operat- 
ing so that they can meet all theix obliga- 
tions including payment of interest and 
principal for borrowed money. 

But what is a cooperative in its simplest 
form? Here are two farmers located several 
miles from an electric line of a proprietary 
utility. There would be an extra line charge 
if those two farmers were to be connected up 
for electric service. But the two farmers 
pool their issues and build the line them- 
selves and pay for it. A meter is installed 
at the point of connection of the utility line 
and current is bought at the wholesale rate. 
Then the two farmers agree among them- 
selves as to how much each shall pay. That 
may be looked upon as a privately owned line 
but in reality it is a cooperative and also 
built and operated in just about the same way 
as the electric cooperatives. 

Such a privately owned line is now oper- 
ated in the Cedar Beach territory. Original- 
ly four summer residents built the line and 
operated it. They owned it, lock, stock, and 
barrel and buy current at the wholesale rate. 
Then another summer resident located along 
that line and wanted electric current. He was 
required to buy an interest in that privately 
owned line. It operates in about the same 
way as an electric cooperative. 

Now who in the world would say that the 
Public Service Commission should have any 
control or jurisdiction over that Cedar 
Beach privately owned line or the several 
miles of line that the two farmers built. 
Neither set themselves up to serve the public. 
They are not at all utilities and by the same 
line of reasoning the electric cooperatives are 
not utilities as they are not bound to serve 
the public. 

In order for a person to get service from an 
electric cooperative he must be a member of 
that cooperative. There is not only a dis- 
tinction but a clear difference between private 


utilities and electric cooperatives. The utili-- 


ties are bound by law to serve the public 
wherever their lines run, but the cooperatives 
confine their operation to their own members, 

The argument may be made that the Cedar 
Beach line and the case of the two farmers 
far removed from electric service may be 
private concerns and not cooperatives, but 
when does a privately owned line cease to be 
such and become a cooperative. Is it in num- 
bers? Four or five people can organize and 
become u strictly electric cooperative just as 
well as four or five hundred. The matter of 
numbers does not enter into it. It is the 
type of organization and type of service ren- 
dered that determines the proprietary utility 
or electric cooperative. 

If these cooperatives served the public in 
general in the same way that proprietary util- 
ities do then there would be some reason for 
their control by the Public Service Commis- 
sion, but their operation is confined to their 
own members and in a way they are privately 
owned and privately operated concerns. 

The further argument might be used that 
corporations and private business are con- 
trolled, to a large extent, by the Government 
but such corporations and private business 
are carried on for profit. Corporations have 
stocks and bonds to sell to the public. 

The profit element does not at all enter into 
electric cooperatives, They have no stocks or 
bonds to sell to the public. The property is 
all owned by the members and the operation 
is for their benefit. In comparing these two 
different types of concerns the public gen- 
erally does not understand that one is car- 
ried on for profit and the other for service to 
its members, 
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Address of Hon. Winston Churchill 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, every 
American ought to read Prime Minister 
Churchill’s speech of last Sunday, espe- 
cially that part of it where he upholds 
our economic system, our form of gov- 
ernment, and our way of life. 


Here is one paragraph that is worthy 
of Thomas Jefferson or any other great 
American or great Englishman. He 
says: 


We must beware of trying to build a society 
in which nobody counts for anything except 
the politician or an official, a society where 
enterprise gains no reward ard thrift no 
privileges. I say “trying to build” because of 
all the races in the world our people would 
be the last to consent to be governed by a 
bureaucracy. Freedom is their lifeblood, 
These two great wars, scourging and harrow- 
ing men's souls, have made the British Na- 
tion the master of its own house. 


Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FISH. Is it not a fact that the 
Prime Minister puts the interests of 
Great Britain first? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. And should we not copy 
that? 


Mr. RANKIN. Every patriotic man on 
earth should put his own country first, 
but that does not mean that he would 
be against the allies of his country in 
this war. 

But the point I am making is that Mr. 
Churchill lays down the great fundamen- 
tal principles upon which English-speak- 
ing institutions are founded, and to that 
statement all patriotic Americans who 
understand the situation can say “amen.” 

Mr, Churchill’s address follows: 


Let me first of all thank the very great 
numbers of people who have made kind in- 
quiries about me during my recent illness, 
Although for a week I had a fairly stiff dose 
of fever which, but for modern science, might 
have had awkward consequences, I wish to 
make it clear that I never for a moment 
had to relinquish the responsible direction 
of affairs. I followed attentively all the 
time what was happening in Parliament and 
the lively discussions on our home affairs 
when peace comes, a 

It was very clear to me that a good many 
people were so much impressed by the fa- 
vorable turn in our fortunes which has 
marked the last 6 months that they have 
jumped to the conclusion that the war will 
soon be over and that we shall soon all be 
able to get back to the politics and party 
fights of peacetime. 

I am not able to share these sanguine 
hopes, and my earnest advice to you is to 
concentrate even more zealously upon the war 
effort and, if possible, not to take your eye 
off the ball even for a moment. If tonight, 
contrary to this advice, I turn aside from the 
course of the war and deal with some post- 
war and domestic issues it is only because I 
hope that by so doing I may be able to sim- 
plify and mollify political divergencies and 
enable all our political forces to march for- 
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ward to the main objectives in unity and, so 
far as possible, in step. 


WARNS AGAINST PREMATURE PLEDGES 


First of all, we must beware of attempts to 
overpersuade or even to coerce His Majesty's 
Government to bind themselves or their un- 
known successors in conditions which no 
one can foresee, and which may be years 
ahead, to impose great new expenditures on 
the state without any relation to the cir- 
cumstances which might prevail at that time, 
and to make them pledge themselves to par- 
ticular schemes without relation to other 
extremely important aspects of our post- 
war needs 

The business of proposing expenditure rests 
ultimately with the responsible government 
of the day, and it is their duty and their 
duty alone to propose to Parliament any new 
charges upon the public and also to propose 
in the annual budgets the means of raising 
the necessary funds. 

The world is coming increasingly to admire 
our British parliamentary system and ideas. 
It is contrary to those ideas that ministers 
or members should become pledge-bound 
delegates. They are a band of men who un- 
dertake certain honorable duties and they 
would be dishonored if they allowed their 
right and duty to serve the public as well as 
possible on any given occasion to be preju- 
diced by the enforced premature contraction 
of obligations. 

Nothing would be easier for me than to 
make any number of promises to get the im- 
mediate response of cheap cheers and glow- 
ing leading articles. I am not in any need 
to go about making promises in order to 
win political support or to be allowed to con- 
tinue in office. It was on a grim and bleak 
basis that I undertook my present task, and 
on that basis I have been given loyalty and 
support such as no Prime Minister has ever 
received, 


REFUSES TO “TELL FAIRY TALES” 


I cannot express my feeling of gratitude 
to the nation for their kindness to me and 
for the trust and confidence they have placed 
in me during the long, dark, and disap- 
pointing periods, 

I am absolutely determined not to falsify 
or mock that confidence by making promises 
without regard to whether they can be per- 
formed or not. At my time of life I have no 
personal ambitions, no future to provide for. 
And I feel I can truthfully say that I only 
wish to do my duty by the whole mass of 
the nation and of the British Empire as long 
as I am thought to be of any use for that. 

Therefore I tell you round your firesides 
tonight that I am resolved not to give or 
make all kinds of promises and tell all kinds 
of fairy tales to you who have trusted me 
and gone with me so far and marched 
through the valley of the shadow till we 
have reached the upland regions on which 
we now stand with firmly planted feet. 

However, it is our duty to peer through 
the mists of the future to the end of the 
war and to try our utmost to be prepared by 
ceaseless effort and forethought for the kind 
of situations which are likely to occur. 
Speaking under every reserve and not at- 
tempting to prophesy, I can imagine that 
some time next year—but it may well be the 
year after—we might beat Hitler. By which 
I mean beat him and his powers of evil into 
death, dust, and ashes. 

Then we shall immediately proceed to 
transport all the necessary additional forces 
and apparatus to the other side of the world 
to punish the greedy, cruel empire of Japan, 
to rescue China from her long torment, to 
free our own territory and that of our Dutch 
allies and to drive the Japanese menace for- 
ever from Australian, New Zealand, and In- 
dian shores. That will be our first and su- 
preme task and nothing must lure us from 
it. 


THE GRAND CLIMAX OF THE WAR 


Nevertheless, in my opinion, the moment 
when Hitler is beaten and Germany and 
Italy are prostrate will mark the grand 
climax of war and that will be the time to 
make a new declaration upon the task be- 
fore us. We and our allies will have ac- 
complished one great task. And Nazi ty- 
ranny and Prussian militarism, which threat- 
ened to engulf the whole world and against 
which we stood alone for a fateful year— 
these curses will have been swept from the 
face of the earth. 

If I should be spared to see that day and 
should be needed at the helm at that time 
I shall then, with the assent of the cabinet, 
propose a new task to the British nation. 
The war against Japan will demand a very 
different arrangement of our forces from 
what it is at present. There will certainly be 
large numbers of British and also no doubt 
United States soldiers whom it will not be 
physically possible to employ across the vast 
distances and poor communications of the 
Japanese war. 

There will certainly be large numbers of 
men not only abroad but at home who will 
have to be brought back to their families and 
to their jobs or to other equally good jobs, 
For all these, after full provision has been 
made for the garrisoning of guilty countries, 
return to something like home and freedom 
will be their heart’s desire. However vigor- 
ously the war against Japan is prosecuted, 
there will certainly be a partial demobiliza- 
tion following on the defeat of Hitler and 
this will raise most difficult and intricate 
problems, and we are taking care in our ar- 
rangements to avoid the mistakes which were 
so freely committed last time. 

Of course, these ideas may be completely 
falsified by events. It may be that Japan will 
collapse before Hitler, in which case quite an- 
other layout will be necessary. As, however, 
many people wish ardently to discuss the 
future, I adopt for this purpose tonight what 
seems to me the most likely situation. 

On this assumption, it would be our hope 
that the United Nations, headed by the three 
great victorious powers, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, the United States, and So- 
viet Russia, should immediately begin to con- 
fer upon the future world organization, which 
is to be our safeguard against further wars, 
by effectually disarming and keeping dis- 
armed the guilty states by bringing to justice 
the grand criminals and their accomplices and 
by securing the return to devastated and sub- 
Jugated countries of the mechanical resources 
and artistic treasures of which they have been 
pillaged. 

LOOKS TO COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


We shall also have a heavy task in trying 
to avert widespread famine in at least some 
of the ruined regions. We must hope and 
pray that the unity of the three leading vic- 
torious powers will be worthy of their su- 
preme responsibility and that they will think 
not only of their own welfare but of the wel- 
fare and future of all. One can imagine that 
under a world institution embodying or rep- 
resenting the United Nations, and some day 
all nations, there should come into being a 
council of Europe and a council of Asia. 

As, according to the forecast I am outlining, 
the war against Japan will still be raging, it is 
upon the creation of the council of Europe 
and the settlement of Europe that the first 
practical task will be centered. Now this is a 
stupendous business. In Europe lie most of 
the causes which have led to these two world 
wars. In Europe cwell the historic parent 
races from whom our western civilization has 
been so largely derived. I believe myself to 
be what is called a good European besides 
should deem it a noble task to take part in 
reviving the fertile genius and in restoring the 
true greatness of Europe. 

I hope we shall not lightly cast aside all 
the immense work which was accomplished 
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by the creation of the League of Nations. 
Certainly we must take as our foundation 
of the lofty conception of freedom, law, and 
morality which was the spirit of the League. 
We must try—I am speaking, of course, only 
for ourselves—we must try to make the coun- 
cil of Europe, or whatever it may be called, 
into a really effective league with all the 
strongest forces concerned woven into its tex- 
ture with a high court to adjust disputes and 
with forces, armed forces, national or inter- 
national, or both, held ready to enforce these 
decisions and prevent renewed aggression and 
the preparation of future wars. 


SUGGESTS CONFEDERATIONS 


Anyone can see that this council, when 
created, must eventually embrace the whole 
of Europe and that all the main branches of 
the European family must some day be part- 
ners in it. What is to happen to the large 
number of small nations whose rights and 
interests must be safeguarded? Here let me 
ask what would be thought of an army that 
consisted only of battalions and brigades and 
which never formed any of the larger and 
high organizations like army corps. It would 
soon get mopped up. It would, therefore, 
seem to me, at any rate, worthy of patient 
study that side by side with the great powers 
there should be a number of groupings of 
states or confederations which would express 
themselves through their own chosen repre- 
sentatives, the whole making a council of 
great states and groups of states. 

It is my earnest hope, though I can hardly 
expect to see it fulfilled in my lifetime, that 
we shall achieve the largest common measure 
of the integrated life of Europe that is pos- 
sible without destroying the individual char- 
acteristics and traditions of its many ancient 
and historic races. All this will, I believe, be 
found to harmonize with the high perma- 
nent interests of Britain, the United States, 
and Russia. It certainly cannot be accom- 
plished without their cordial and concerted 
agreement and direct participation. Thus, 
and thus only, will the glory of Europe rise 
again. 

I only mention these matters to you to 
show you the magnitude of the task that will 
lie before us in Europe alone. Nothing could 
be more foolish at this stage than to plunge 
into details and try to prescribe the exact 
groupings of States or lay down precise ma- 
chinery for their cooperation or still more 
to argue about frontiers, now while the war 
even in the west has not yet reached its full 
height, while the struggle with U-boats is 
raging, and when the war in the Far East is 
only in its first phase. 

This does not mean that many tentative 
discussions are not taking place between the 
great nations concerned or that the whole 
vast problem of European destiny—for that 
is what I am speaking of now—is not the 
subject of ceaseless heart searchings. 

We must remember, however, that we in 
Britain and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, although almost a world in our- 
selves, would have to reach agreements with 
great and friendly equals and also to respect 
and have a care to the rights of weaker and 
smaller states, and that. it will not be given 
to any one nation to achieve the full satis- 
faction of its individual wishes. 


ADVOCATES BRITISH 4-YEAR PLAN 


I have said enough, however, I am sure, to 
show you at least in outline the mystery, 
the peril and, I will add, the splendor of this 
vast sphere of practical action into which 
we shall have to leap once the hideous spell 
of Nazi tyranny has been broken. 

Coming nearer home, we shall have to con- 
sider at the same time how the inhabitants 
of this island are going to get their living at 
this stage in the world story and how they 
are going to maintain and progressively im- 
prove their previous standards of life and 
labor, 
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I am very much attracted to the idea that 
we should make and proclaim what might be 
called the 4-year plan. Four years seems to 
me to be the right length for the period of 
transition and reconstruction which will fol- 
low the downfall of Hitler. 

We have 5-year Parliaments, and a 4-year 
plan would give time for the preparation of 
a second plan. This 4-year plan would cover 
five or six large measures of a practical char- 
acter which must all have been the subject 
of prolonged careful, energetic preparations 
beforehand and which fit together into a 
general scheme. 

When this plan has been shaped it will 
have to be presented to the country, either 
by a national government, formally repre- 
sentative as this one is of the three parties 
in the state, or by a national government 
comprising the best men in all parties who 
are willing to serve. I cannot tell how these 
matters will settle themselves. But by 1944 
our present Parliament wili have lived 9 
years, and by 1945 10 years, and as soon as 
the defeat of Germany has removed the 
danger now at our throats and a register can 
be compiled and other necessary arrange- 
ments made, a new House of Commons must 
be freely chosen by the whole electorate, 
including, of course, the armed forces, wher- 
ever they may be. 

STRESSES DIFFICULTIES AHEAD 

Thus, whoever is burdened with the respon- 
sibility of conducting affairs will have a clear 
policy and will be able to speak and act 
at least in the name of an effective and 
resolute majority. 

From what I have already said you will 
realize how very difficult and anxious this 
period will be and how much depends not 
only on our own action but on the action 
of other very powerful countries. This ap- 
plies not only to the carrying to the con- 
clusion the war against Japan but also 
to the disarming of the guilty and to 
the settlement of Europe. Not only to the 
atrangements for the prevention of further 
wars but also to the whole economic process 
and relationship of nations in order that the 
ruin of our wealth may be rapidly repaired, 
in order that employment and production 
shall be at a high level, and that goods and 
services shall be interchanged between man 
and man and between one nation and an- 
other under the best conditions and on the 
largest scale. 

The difficulties which will confront us will 
take all our highest qualities to overcome. 
Let me, however, say straightaway that my 
faith in the vigor, ingenuity, and resilience of 
the British race is invincible. 

Difficulties mastered are opportunities won. 
The day of Hitler's downfall will be a bright 
one for our country and for all mankind. 
Bells will clash the peal of victory and hope 
and we will march forward together, en- 
couraged and invigorated and still, I trust, 
generally united upon our further journey. 


WOULD EXTEND INSURANCE 


I, personally, am very keen that the scheme 
for amalgamation and extension of our in- 
comparable insurance system should have a 
leading place in our 4-year plan. 

I have been prominently connected with 
all these schemes of national compulsory or- 
ganized thrift from the time when I brought 
my friend, Sir William Beveridge, into the 
public service 35 years ago, when I was cre- 
ating the labor exchanges, on which he was 
a great authority, and when with Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn-smith I framed the first unem- 
ployment-insurance scheme. The prime par- 
ent of all national insurance schemes is, of 
course, Mr. Lioyd George. I was his lieu- 
tenant in those distant days and afterwards 
it fell to me as Chancelor of the Exchequer 
18 years ago to lower the pension age to 65 
and bring in the widows and orphans. 


The time is now ripe for another great 
advance, and anyone can see what large 
savings there will be in administration, once 
the whole process of insurance becomes uni- 
fled, compulsory, and national. Here is a 
real opportunity for what I once called 
“bringing the magic of averages to the res- 
cue of the millions”; therefore you must 
rank me and my colleagues as strong parti- 
sans of national compulsory insurance for 
all classes, for all purposes, from the cradle 
to the grave. \ 

Every preparation, including, if necessary, 
preliminary legislative preparation, will be 
made with the utmost energy, and the neces- 
sary negotiations to deal with existing worthy 
interests are being actively pursued so that 
when the moment comes everything will be 
ready. 

WE CANNOT HAVE DRONES 


Here let me remark that the best way to 
insure against unemployment is to have no 
unemployment. 

There is another point: Unemployables, 
rich or poor, will have to be toned up. We 
cannot afford to have idle people. Idlers at 
the top make idlers at the bottom. No one 
must stand aside in his working prime to 
pursue a life of selfish pleasure. 

There are wasters in all classes. Happily, 
they are only a small minority in every class, 
but anyhow we cannot have a band of drones 
in our midst, whether they come from the 
ancient aristocracy or the modern plutoc- 
racy or the ordinary type of pub crawler. 

There are other large matters which also 
have to be dealt with in our 4-year plan and 
upon which thought, study, and discussion 
are advancing rapidly. 

Let me take first of all the question of 
British agriculture. 

We have, of course, to purchase a large pro- 
portion of our food and vital raw materials 
overseas. Our foreign investments have been 
expended in the common cause. The British 
Nation that has now once again saved the 
freedom of the world has grown great on 
cheap and abundant food. Had it not been 
for the free-trade policy of Victorian days 
our population would never have risen to the 
level of a great power and we might have 
gone down the drain with many other minor 
states, to the disaster of the whole world. 

Abundant food has brought our 47,000,000 
Britons into the world. Here they are and 
they must find their living. 

It is absolutely certain that we shall have 
to grow a larger proportion of our food at 
home. 

During the war immense advances have 
been made by the agricultural industry. The 
position of the farmers has been improved, 
the position of laborers immeasurably im- 
proved. The efficient agricultural landlord 
has an important part to play. I hope to see 
a vigorous revival of healthy village life on 
the basis of these higher wages and of im- 
proved housing and, what with the modern 
methods of locomotion and the modern 
amusements of the cinema and wireless, to 
which will soon be added television, life in 
the country and on the land ought to com- 
pete in attractiveness with life in the great 
cities. 

But all this would cost money. When the 
various handicaps of war conditions are at an 
end I expect that better national house- 
keeping will be possible and that as a result 
of technical improvements in British agricul- 
ture the strain upon the state will be re- 
lieved. At the same time the fact remains 
that if expansion and improvement of British 
agriculture is to be maintained, as it must be 
maintained, and a reasonable level of prices 
is to be maintained, as it must be maintained, 
there are likely to be substantial charges 
which the state must be prepared to 
shoulder. 

Next, there is the spacious domain of pub- 
lic health. I was brought, up on the maxim 
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of Lord Beaconsfield, which my father was 
always repeating: “Health and the laws of 
health.” We must establish on broad and 
solid foundations a national health service. 

Here let me say that there is no finer in- 
vestment for any community than putting 
milk into babies. Healthy citizens are the 
greatest asset any country can have. One of 
the most somber anxieties which beset those 
who look 30 or 40 or 50 years ahead—and in 
the field one can see ahead only too clearly— 
is a dwindling birth rate. In 30 years, unless 
the present trends alter, a smaller working 
and fighting population will have to support 
and protect nearly twice as many old people; 
in 50 years the position will be worse still, If 
this country is to keep its high place in the 
leadership of the world and to survive as a 
great power that can hold its own against ex- 
ternal pressure, our people must be encour- 
aged by every means to have larger families, 

For this reason, well thought out plans for 
helping parents to contribute this lifespring 
to the community are of prime importance. 
The care of the young and establishment of 
sound hygienic conditions of motherhood 
have a bearing upon the whole future of the 
race which is absolutely vital. Side by side 
with that is the war upon disease, which, let 
me remind you, so far as it is successful will 
directly aid the national insurance scheme, 
Upon all this, planning is vigorously pro- 
ceeding. 

THE QUESTION OF EDUCATION 


Following upon health and welfare is the 
question of education. The future of the 
world is left to highly educated races who 
alone can handle the scientific apparatus 
necessary for preeminence in peace or survi- 
va! in war. I hope our education will become 
broader and more liberal. All wisdom is not 
new wisdom and the past should be studied if 
the future is to be successfully encountered. 
To quote Disraeli again in one of his most 
pregnant sayings: “Nations are governed by 
force or by tradition.” In moving steadily 
and steadfastly from a class to a national 
foundation in the politics and economics of 
our society and civilization, we must not for- 
get the glories of the past nor how many 
battles we have fought for the rights of the 
individual and for human freedom. 

We must beware of trying to build a society 
in which nobody counts for anything except 
the politician or an official, a society where 
enterprise gains no reward and thrift no privi- 
leges. I say “trying to build” because of all 
the races in the world our people would be 
the last to consent to be governed by a bu- 
reaucracy. Freedom is their lifeblood. These 
two great wars, scourging and harrowing 
men’s souls, have made the British nation the 
master in its own house. The people have 
been rendered conscious that they are coming 
into their inheritance. 

The treasures of the past, the toil of the 
centuries, the long built-up conceptions of 
decent government and fair play and toler- 
ance which comes from the free working of 
the parliamentary and electoral institutions 
and the great colonial possessions for which 
we are trustees in every part of the globe. 
All these constitute parts of this inheritance 
and the Nation must be fitted for its responsi- 
bilities and the high human beings are en- 
dowed with, infinitely varying qualities and 
dispositions, and each one different from the 
other. We cannot make them all the same. 
It would be a pretty dull world if we did. 

It is in our power, however, to secure equal 
opportunities for all. Facilities for advanced 
education must be evened out and multi- 
plied. No one who can take advantage of 
higher education should be denied this 
chance. You cannot conduct a modern com- 
munity except with an adequate supply of 
persons upon whose education, whether hu- 
manitarian, technical, or scientific, much 
time and money has been spent. 

There is another element which should 
never be banished from our system of edu- 
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cation. Here we have freedom of thought as 
well as freedom of conscience. Here we have 
been pioneers of religious toleration. 

But side by side with all this has been the 
fact that religion has been the rock in the 
life and character of the British people, upon 
which they have built their hopes and cast 
their cares. This fundamental element must 
never be taken from our schools and I re- 
joice to learn of enormous progress that is 
being made among all religious bodies in 
freeing themselves from sectarian jealousies 
and feuds while preserving fervently the 
tenets of their own faith. 

The secular schooling of the great mass of 
our scholars must be progressively prolonged 
and for this we must both improve our 
schools and train our teachers. 

After schooltime ends we must not throw 
our youths uncared for and unsupervised on 
to the labor market, with its blind-alley oc- 
cupations which start so fair and often end 
so foul. 

We must make plans for part-time release 
from industry so that our young people may 
have the chance to carry on their general 
education and also to obtain specialized edu- 
cation which will fit them better for their 
work, 

FORWARD IN A GREAT FAMILY 

Under our ancient monarchy, that bulwark 
of British liberties, that barrier against dic- 
tatorships of all kinds, we intend to move 
forward in a great family, preserving the com- 
radeships of the war, free forever from the 
class prejudice and other forms of snobbery 
from which in modern times we have suffered 
less than most other nations, and from which 
we are now shaking ourselves entirely free. 
Britain is a fertile mother and natural genius 
springs from the whole people. 

We have made great progress but we must 
make far greater progress. We must make 
sure that the path to higher functions 
throughout our society and empire is really 
open to children of every family. Whether 
they can tread that path will depend upon 
their qualities, tested by fair competition. 

All cannot reach the same level, but all 
must have their chance. 

I look forward to a Britain so big that she 
will need to draw her leaders from every type 
of school and wearing every kind of tie. 
Tradition may play its part but broader sys- 
tems must now rule. 

We have one large immediate task in the 
replanning and rebuilding of our cities and 
towns. This will make a very great call on 
all our resources in material and labor, but 
it is also an immense opportunity not only 
for improvement of our housing but for em- 
ployment of our people in the years immedi- 
ately after the war. 

In the far-reaching scheme for reorganizing 
the building industry, prepared by the Min- 
ister of Labor and the Minister of Works, will 
be found another means of protecting our 
insurance fund from the drain of unemploy- 
ment relief. 

Mr. Bevin is attacked from time to time, 
now from one side, now from another. When 
I think of the tremendous changes which 
have been effected under the strain of war 
in the lives of the whole people of both sexes 
and of every class with so little friction, and 
when I consider the practical absence of 
strikes in this war compared to what hap- 
pened in the last, I think he will be able to 
take it all right. 

You will see from what I have said that 
there is no lack of material for the 4 years’ 
plan for the transition period from war to 
peace and for another plan after that. 


“NO PROMISES, EVERY PREPARATION” 

For the present during the war our rule 
should be no promises but every prepara- 
tion, including, where required, preliminary 
legislative preparation. Before I conclude I 
have to strike two notes, one of sober cau- 
tion and the other of confidence that all our 


improvements and expansion must be related 
to a sound and modernized finance. A friend 
of mine said the other day in the House of 
Commons that “pounds, shillings, and pence 
were meaningless symbols.” This made me 
open my eyes and prick up my ears. What, 
then, are we to say about the savings of the 
people? We have just begun a “wings for 
victory” war savings campaign to which all 
classes have subscribed. Vast numbers of 
people have been encouraged to purchase war 
savings certificates. Income tax is collected 
from the wage earners of a certain level and 
carried to the nest egg for them at the end 
of the war, the Government having the use 
of the money meanwhile. A nest egg similar 
in character will be given to the armed forces. 

For those whose houses have been destroyed 
by air-raid damage and who have in many 
cases paid insurance are entitled to that com- 
pensation. All those obligations were con- 
tracted in pounds, shillings, and pence. 

At the end of this war there will be seven 
or eight million people in the country with 
two or three hundred pounds apiece, a thing 
unknown in our history. 

These savings of the nation arising from 
the thrift, skill or devotion of individuals 
are sacred. The state is built around them 
and it is the duty of the state to redeem its 
faith in an equal degree of value. 

I am not one of those who are wedded to 
undue rigidity in the management of the 
currency system, but this I say: That over 
a period of 10 or 15 years there ought to be 
a fair, steady continuity of values if there is to 
be any faith between man and man or be- 
tween the individual and the state. We have 
successfully stabilized prices during the war. 
We intend to continue this policy after the 
war to the utmost of our ability. 


QUESTION OF TAXATION 


This brings me to the subject of the bur- 
den and incidence of taxation. Direct taxa- 
tion on all classes stands at unprecedented 
and sterilizing levels. Besides this there is 
indirect taxation raised to a remarkable 
height. 

In wartime our people are willing and even 
proud to pay all those taxes. But such con- 
ditions could not continue in peace. We 
must expect taxation after the war to be 
heavier than it was before the war, but we do 
not intend to shape our plans or levy taxa- 
tion in a way which by removing personal in- 
centive would destroy initiative and enter- 
prise. 

If you'll take a single year of peace and 
take a slice through the industry and enter- 
prise of the nation you will find work which 
is being done at the moment, work that is 
being planned for the next year and proj- 
ects for the third, fourth and even fifth year 
ahead which are all maturing. 

War cuts down all this forward planning, 
and everything is subordinated to the strug- 
gle for national existence. Thus, when peace 
came along suddenly as it did last time there 
were no long carefully prepared plans for 
future. That was one of the main reasons 
why at the end of the last war after a mo- 
mentary recovery we fell into a dreadful 
trough of unemployment. We must not be 
caught again that way. 

It is therefore necessary to make sure that 
we have projects for the future employment 
of the people and the forward movement of 
our industries carefully foreseen, and, sec- 
ondly, that private enterprise and State enter- 
prise are both able to play their parts to the 
utmost. 

FIELD FOR ENTERPRISE 


A number of measures are being and will 
be prepared which will enable the Govern- 
ment to exercise a balancing influence upon 
development which can be turned on or off 
as circumstances may require. There is a 
broadening field for State ownership and 
enterprise, especially relation to monopo- 
lies of all kind. The modern State will in- 
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creasingly concern itself with the economic 
well being of the Nation, but it is all the more 
vital to revive at the earliest moment a wide- 
spread healthy and vigorous private enter- 
prise without which we shall never be able to 
provide in the years when it will be needed 
the employment for our soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen to which they are entitled after their 
duty has been done. 

In this brief survey I have tried to set 
before you both hopes and fears; I have given 
both caution and encouragement. But if I 
have to strike a balance, as I must do before 
the end, let me proclaim myself a faithful 
follower of a larger hope. I will proceed to 
back this hope with some solid facts. Any- 
one can see the difficulties of placing our ex- 
ports profitably in a world so filled with 
ruined countries. Foreign trade to be of 
value must be fertile. There is no use in 
doing business at a loss. 

Nevertheless, I am advised that in view 
of the general state of the world after the 
defeat of Hitler there will be considerable 
opportunities for re-establishing our exports. 
Immediately after the war there will be an 
intense demand both for home and export 
for what are called consumable goods, such 
as clothes, furniture and textiles. I have 
spoken of an immense building program 
and we all know the stimulus which that 
is to a large number of trades, including the 
electrical and metal industries. We have 
learned much about production under the 
stress of war. Our methods haye vastly 
improved. The layout of our factories pre- 
sents an entirely new and novel picture to 
the eye. Mass production has been forced 
upon us. 

Electrification of our industry has been 
increased 50 percent. There are some signif- 
icant new industries offering scope for the 
inventiveness and vigor which made this 
country great. When the fetters of war- 
time are struck off and we turn free hands 
to the industrial tasks of peace we may 
be astonished at the progress in efficiency 
we shall suddenly find displayed. I can only 
mention a few instances. The field for ac- 
tivity, the ceaseless improvements in wire- 
less and the wonders of radio-location ap- 
plied to the arts of peace will employ the 
radio industry. Striking advances are open 
for both gas and electricity as the servants 
of industry, agriculture and the cottage home. 
There is civil aviation. There is forestry. 
There is transportation in all its forms. We 
were the earliest in the world with railways; 
we must bring them up to date in every 
respect. Here in these few examples are 
gigantic opportunities which if used will 
in turn increase our power to serve other 
countries with the goods they want. 

Our own effort must be supported by inter- 
national arrangements and agreements more 
neighborlike and more sensible than before. 
We must strive to secure our fair share of 
an augmented world trade. Our fortunes 
will be greatly influenced by the policies of 
the United States and of the British Do- 
minions, and we are doing our utmost to 
keep in ever closer contact with them. We 
have lately put before them and our other 
friends and Allies some tentative suggestions 
for the futur> management of the exchanges 
and of international currency, which will 
shortly be published. Let this be the first 
installment only. 


VICTORY YET TO BE WON 


I have heard a great deal on both sides of 
these questions during the 40 years I have 
served in the House of Commons and the 20 
years or more I have sat in Cabinets. I have 
tried to learn from events and also from my 
own mistakes. And I tell you my solemn be- 
lief, which is that if we act with comradeship 
and loyalty to our country and to one another, 
and if we can make state enterprise and free 
enterprise both serve national interests and 
pull the national wagon side by side, then 
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there is no need for us to run into that hor- 
rible devastating slump or into that squalid 
epoch of bickering and confusion which 
mocked and squandered the hard-won vic- 
tory we gained a quarter of a century ago. 

I end where I began. Let us get back to 
our job. I must warn everyone who hears 
me of a certain, shall I say, unseemliness, and 
also of a danger of it appearing to the world 
that we here in Britain are diverting our 
attention to peace which is still remote and 
to the fruits of a victory which have yet to be 
won while all the time our Russian allies are 
fighting for dear life and dearer honor in a 
dire, deadly, daily struggle against all the 
might of the German military machine and 
while our thoughts should be with our armies 
and with our American and French comrades 
now engaged in decisive battie in Tunisia. 

I have just received a mesage from General 
Montgomery that the Eighth Army is on the 
move and that he is satisfied with their 


progress. 

Let us wish them Godspeed in their strug- 
gle, and let us bend all our efforts to the war 
and to the ever more vigorous prosecution of 
our supreme task, 


Production of Food for Armed Forces and 
Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the production of food for our 
armed forces, as well as for our allies, 
is of equal importance with the produc- 
tion of munitions, guns, planes, and 
other war equipment. We cannot win 
the war unless we have both. Yet the 
condition facing the country today with 
reference to agriculture is most alarm- 
ing. The unwise policies of restricting 
production, and of stripping the farms 
of men skilled in agriculture, will result 
in a food famine unless immediate steps 
are taken to remedy the situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a letter from Mr. J. A. Stew- 
art, of Blackfoot, Idaho, with reference 
to this matter. Mr. Stewart is not a 
theorist. He is a practical farmer of 
many years experience, and he sets forth 
in detail the reasons why it will be im- 
possible for the farmer, under present 
conditions, to meet the demands of the 
Government for increased production. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BLACKFOOT, Inaano, March 17, 1943. 
Hon. Jonn THOMAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Senator THOMAS: The serious condi- 
tions with respect to the shortage of food, 
farm machinery, and farm help now con- 
fronting us impels me to call to your atten- 
tion certain conditions existing in this 
county, and which I am advised exist in 
other counties of this State and perhaps in 
other States of the Union. 

The doctrine of scarcity has put the food 
and farm machinery supply at low ebb, and 
the persistent efforts of the selective service 


in removing from this farming community 
the farm and range help so necessary to the 
production of food has created a farming and 
stock raising crisis. 

I am not a politician, as you know. I am 
fundamentally a farmer. I am operating 653 
acres of irrigated land myself and I super- 
vise the operation of 10,685 acres through 
tenants for nonresident owners, all of which 
is irrigated land. I have made a complete 
survey of this county, have consulted with 
the various bureaus, agencies, and boards 
and interviewed the farmers in all parts of 
this county and in some other counties of 
the State, and I find a very serious condition 
in the shortage of farm machinery and farm 
help. The only thing that we seem to have 
plenty of is radio speeches, press propaganda, 
bureaus, and boards and the only ones who 
can live on such a supply are those who are 
actually connected with those bureaus. 

The conditions of the country with respect 
to farm machinery was so low at the begin- 
ning of this war that far-sighted policy 
should have dictated the continuance and 
speeding up of the production of farm ma- 
chinery as other countries in war have done, 
because after all it is food that wins the war, 
and if the men are to be drafted, machinery 
to do their work must be manufactured 
and put to use. 

The present indications are, and I think I 
am safe in saying, that unless some unfore- 


i seen miracle happens not to exceed 50 per- 


cent of the beet acreage of last year will be 
signed up or planted. Farmers endeavoring 
to farm tracts of land with hired help are 
making a- angements to curtail their efforts 
because they cannot, with such machinery 
as they have and the help they can obtain, 
farm their entire acreage now under cul- 
tivation. Livestock and even dairy cattle 
are being sold every day in this community 
because of the impossibility of securing help 
to handle and operate the same. Sheep men 
are disposing of their flocks and herds be- 
cause they cannot get herders and camp 
tenders to care for the-1, and must cut 
down to the point where they can personally 
do the work. 

Our two greatest shortages in this com- 
munity are labor and farm machinery, and 
the allotments made to this community are 
ridiculously small, and if it were not so 
serious could be considered a great joke. 


My survey shows that the machinery which 


we should have at this time to properly 
operate the land in this county is as follows: 


Machinery needed ber | When needed 
F 50 ein ge 
el and potato cultivators... 50 | By Ma; ayd 

RAISE E DEEE E SAVN, 50 aapa ately. 
Discs, tandem 35 
Mowers.__._..-- 60 | By R — 1. 
Manure spreaders. 45 | Immediately. 
Grain drils 25 Do. 

Potato planters.. 35 | By May 15. 
Potato diggers... 50 By a 15. 
Grain binders. 25 

Corn 5 By Moy 1 
Corn 5 | By Sept. 1 
Hay rakes, side delivery. 45 | By June 1 
Dump hay rakes 80 Do. 
Harrows, spring too 25 Immediately. 
Fence wire (9) 

22 x 38 threshers 2 hon i 

Feed mils 25 | Immediately. 
Hay loaders 10 | By — 1. 
Hay stackers.. 15 

Buck rakes. 100 Do; 

Hay balers 2 Do. 
Combines.. 30 | By Aug. 1. 


13 carloads, 60,000 capacity each. 


With respect to the combines, they should 
be 4 and 6 foot. This is imperative on ac- 
count of the serious shortage of labor. 
These combines will save at least two-thirds 
of the men otherwise ‘necessary to cut and 
thresh the crop. On account of the impos- 
sibility of securing binder twine, it will be 
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necessary to save the grain crops of this 
community by combining it. The total 
amount of twine allotted is not half enough 
to bind the grain that is planted or in pros- 
pect of being planted. 

There have been in this county 53 appli- 
cations for tractors. Only 9 tractors are al- 
lotted to us. At one sale recently 24 bidders 
for 1 tractor were present, and, of course, it 
was necessary to determine who should re- 
ceive the 1 tractor for sale. Consequently, 
lots were drawn and 23 persons needing 
tractors had to return home disappointed. 
The following is the meager allotment for 
this county: 21 mowers, 10 plows, 10 discs, 
7 potato cultivators, 23 beet cultivators, 13 
of which have already been disposed of and 
the farmers are sparring for the other 10. 
There are on file 40 applications for cultiva- 
tors, of which 3 are for beets and the bal- 
ance potatoes. 

It would seem to me now that the useless 
bureaus, Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration offices, and other political append- 
ages should be eliminated for the duration. 
We can ill afford them at this time, and the 
men who are sitting around trying to pre- 
serve their organizations and keep their jobs 
could render a better service to the United 
States and the war effort by taking up their 
shovels and pitchforks and going to work in 
the fields. 

My own opinion is that instead of trying 
to run this thing from Washington through 
a bunch of subsidized clerks and employees 
it should be thrown in reverse and the 
structure built from the farm up. Cease 
dictating to the farmer and let him run his 
show. He knows better than anybody else 
what is needed to produce crops, and if he 
is not hampered and is given any semblance 
of machinery and help, the Nation can de- 
pend upon him to make gocd. These folks 
in Washington who never saw west of the 
Allegheny Mountains have no idea what it 
means to farm with irrigation. They have 
no idea of what a farm here will produce, 
how much effort, labor, or machinery is re- 
quired to do it. They have no way of know- 
ing the pressing needs of these farmers, and 
it would seem to me that it is about time 
that Washington commenced sitting up and 
taking notice of what these farmers say in- 
stead of trying to further paternalize and 
regiment them in this time of great emer- 
gency. 

Yours very truly, 
J. A. STEWART. 


Speech of Col. Arthur Evans, Member of 
Parliament, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxcokp, I 
include the following: 


SPEECH BY COL, ARTHUR EVANS, MEMBER OF 
PARLIAMENT, TO THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 
On behalf of the late Speaker of the House 

of Commons, Captain the Right Honorable 

Edward Fitzroy, I am charged to deliver this 

letter to you, sir. 

You will be aware that since the letter 
was. written Captain Fitzroy has died, but 
his successor, Colonel the Right Honorable 
Clifton Brown, has written to you in similar 
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terms, but his letter has not yet had time 
to arrive. 

Permit me, sir, to express through you our 
appreciation of the sad circumstances which 
have prevented the presentation of this 
communication to Mr, Speaker RAYBURN 
personally, 

Sir, I am privileged to speak in the name 
of four parliamentary committees—the Brit- 
ish Group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
the Welsh Parliamentary Party, of both of 
which I am chairman, also the British-Amer- 
ican Parliamentary Committee and the Em- 
pire Parliamentary Association, as a member 
of their executive. 

These committees, in. the aggregate, rep- 
resent most of the members of both houses, 
all of whom are most anxious to have the 
closest possible practical contact with their 
colleagues in the Congress of the United 
States of America. 

Never in the whole course of their histories 
have greater responsibilities fallen upon the 
legislatures of the English-speaking peoples, 
for upon their capacity to think clearly and 
to act quickly may depend the future happi- 
ness and welfare, not only of their own 
peoples but of the world at large, It is, 
therefore, not unnatural that these bodies 
should wish to consult together as to how 
they can discharge these onerous and press- 
ing duties. The exchange of views between 
free peoples is the foundation on which all 
our democratic traditions are built and the 
representatives of the people, who have to in- 
terpret to constituents the activities of gov- 
ernments, and to governments the wishes of 
the people, must, I think, take counsel with 
one another from time to time as to how 
they can most wisely discharge their respon- 
sibilities. 

Such consultation has long been the rec- 
ognized principle upon which the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union has been built up. 
Discarding utopian conception and all dog- 
matism, it summons to its councils political 
men of good will, whatever their native 
country or their opinions. Our two Houses 
have become, in some sense, the trustees for 
the future of the free institutions of those 
peoples who have fallen under the Nazi- 
Fascist yoke. We are providing in the day 
to day work of our assemblies that, carrying 
with us the confidence of our people, we can 
build up a more efficient machine to wage 
total war than the vaunted modern and prac- 
tical methods of the enemy. Our immediate 
preoccupation is great and the difficulties. of 
inter-communication under the stress of 
total war are many. In spite of these, we 
hope that you will ‘share our view that if 
we fail to give some time now and in the 
immediate future to taking counsel with 
one another we may forfeit, when the day 
of victory comes, those things for which 
the peoples of the United Nations are sac- 
rificing so much. 

Today, parliamentary form of government 
is on trial as never before. It has proved 
itself in the past to be by far the finest form 
of government which has yet been devised 
but it still has to prove itself under condi- 
tions of total war. For, on its success or 
failure may well depend the future happiness 
gend prosperity of the whole world. 


REPLY OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE M'CORMACK 


Colonel Evans, it is very kind of you to 
express your appreciation of the sad circum- 
stances which have prevented the presenta- 
tion of your communication to Speaker Rax- 
BURN personally. Your expression of sym- 
pathy to the Speaker on the death of his 
late brother will be presented by me to the 
Speaker. I appreciate your expression of 
sympathy, and the Speaker will also. 

I am very glad to meet you and to wel- 
come you to the Capital and to assure you of 
our desire to extend every courtesy possible 
to you in your present trip. 

We regret very much the death of the late 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the Hon- 


orable Capt. Edward Fitzroy, and we hope 
that you will transmit to the members of the 
House of Commons and the four Parliamen- 
tary committees our keen regrets and our 
deep sympathy. 

I am pleased, representing Speaker Ray- 
BURN, and personally, to accept the invitation 
which you bring with you, and I will deliver 
it to the Speaker immediately upon his re- 
turn to Washington. 

It has long been my personal view that 
various legislative bodies of the world, and 
there are not so many free democracies left 
in the world today, to come closer to one 
another in the understanding of each other's 
problems and of the world’s problems by con- 
tacts such as are proposed in the invitation 
which you leave with me today for Speaker 
RAYBURN. I have long felt that better un- 
derstanding and greater tolerance and more 
good will be established if legislative bodies 
of the free democracies brought themselves 
closer to one another. There are many ways 
in which that can be done and one of the 
most effective means is through the strength- 
ening and broadening of the activities of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. Representative 
government is another way of characterizing 
democratic processes of government. Demo- 
cratic processes of government cannot exist 
without a legislative branch which represents 
the free will of the people. It is the duty of 
that legislative branch, particularly in these 
trying days, to make its contribution, no mat- 
ter in what country it exists that is engaged 
in war, to the winning of the war and there- 
after the establishment of a just and lasting 
peace, This requires leadership in the legis- 
lative branch of government as well as in the 
Executive. It means if we are to prevent, for 
example, the next generation of youngsters 
from being used as cannon fodder, that legis- 
lative branch of government as wel las in the 
from a broad and not from a provincial angle. 

One of the means of accomplishing this 
would be the bringing of legislative bodies 
of the free countries of the world closer to- 
gether, as you have well ctated in your re- 
marks made today. 

The inventive genius of man has brought 
the peoples of the world closer to one another. 
It has, in a sense, eliminated time and space. 
We cannot. ignore the fact that this condition 
exists. It therefore follows that it is for the 
best interests of the free governments of the 
world that the legislative branches of such 
governments be brought closer to one another 
through consultations and exchange of views. 
It is my opinion there should be such a de- 
velopment, and I am confident there will be 
such a development in the future. 

We are very glad, Colonel Evans, to meet 
and to greet you and to welcome you to the 
Capital and to wish you, when you return to 
England, a safe journey. We also ask you to 
extend to the members of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union and the four parliamentary 
committees in whose name you speak, and to 
present to the present Speaker of the House 
of Commons and to the members of the 
House of Commons, our greetings and best 
wishes. 


Radio Address of Hon. Richard M. 
Kleberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON H. WEST 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. WEST. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the following radio address re- 
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cently delivered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr, KLEBERG]: 


These are indeed troubled and tragic days. 
All about us is chaos and change. Yes, even 
as I address you on the state of our Nation 
and before I conclude, portentous events 
occur and others portend and are forming. 

We are in the most desperate war recorded 
in all history. We shoulder the greatest bur- 
den of responsibility one people and one 
country ever bore. 

For over a century and a half since our 
birth as a Nation we have prized and de- 
fended our national life and liberty and the 
life and liberty of each of our citizens. We 
have done this by making the Declaration of 
Independence effective and by sacred com- 
pact agreeing to be governed by our national 
charter, the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Though at times we have wavered in the 
stanchness of our respect and support of 
this immortal instrument, we have never even 
momentarily abandoned it as a people. God 
forbid that we ever do. Because of our faith 
in Him and His immeasurable blessings we 
with God-given reason to our ancestors first 
secured it. 

Young Americans on far-flung: fields of 
battle are giving their lives and healthy 
bodies to keep it secure to us. 

By reason of our form of government, the 
United States of America reached its present 
place in the eyes of the world. 

Because, we the people of the United States 
in order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do we 
now find ourselves the hope of all thought- 
ful Christian civilized people in the world. 

In sacred even though tragic truth, the 
state of the Union and the added hopes of 
these millions depend on us. This is our 
greatest test as guardians of the most sacred 
trust in this world. 

One of those great Americans who took part 
in the drafting of these early instruments 
with the God-given reason which blessed the 
founders of our Government was Thomas 
Jefferson. 

With a foresight seldom if ever equaled he 
expressed this thought. I quote: “A single 
good government is a blessing to the whole 
earth,” 

Cyrus the Conqueror, according to Xeno- 
phon, warned his officers at the end of his wars 
in 400 B. C. in these words. I quote: “It is a 
great work methinks to found an empire, but 
a far greater to keep it safe. 

“To seize it may be the fruit of daring and 
daring only, but to hold it is impossible with- 
out self-restraint and self-command and end- 
less care.” 

We who are charged with preserving the 
Nation at home must heed this age-old admo- 
nition. 

The flower of our Nation’s manhood; yes, 
and womanhood, the veritable glory of our 
Nation in our armed services, in the trenches, 
in the hospitals or wounded on the battle- 
field; yes, mayhap, in their lonely graves at 
sea or in foreign lands, are looking to us. 
Looking to us at home for the safekeeping of 
America’s home when those of them who are 
left come home. 

As a Member of Congress—their and your, 
yes, of our Congress—this responsibility to a 
major degree is ours. 

The Congress writes the laws and should 
see to it that they are administered in accord- 
ance with the intent of Congress. 

You, the people, elect and keep the Con- 
gress informed as to your individual opinions 
in this matter. 

Clear thinking on sound constructive lines 
should be the first order of today and tomor- 
row. 

Politics must be given its walking papers. 
Prejudice must be cast off and aside and all 
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selfish or self-serving stress inimical to our 
national self-preservation must be ignored or 
uprooted when discovered. 

Only the exercise of truly American patri- 
otic jealousy as to the safety of American 
rights can safeguard this land until the 
survivors of its true defenders return. 

The right to work is more than ever a vital 
American right today. It is assailed here at 
home on many fronts and in many ways. 

By propaganda, by regulation, and by overt 
act the unwitting if there be such and the 
deliberate enemies of the American way of 
life would abridge and hamper its exercise. 

All these challenge the responsibility of 
government and would prevent the discharge 
of our trust to those who are giving and risk- 
ing their lives to defend the American way 
of life. 

Members of Congress are charged with 
knowledge of the habits, the practices, the 
feelings, and the way of thinking of the 
American people, as Americans and as mem- 
bers of a highly responsible branch of gov- 
ernment. 

No one who is a stranger to these com- 
ponents can possibly propose or construc- 
tively apply regulations which fit them. 

The ideology of racketeering labor leaders 
is foreign to American ideas—they must be 
put out of practice here at home. 

Production of munitions and matériel of 
war must not be impeded or restricted. 

Likewise, production of food must not be 
hampered or harassed by ill-advised and 
theoretical regulation. 

The state of the Nation and the fate of the 
Christian world may well depend on how 
truly we heed these facts. 

Remember this—only true Americans can, 
must and will defend the American way and 
the representative democracy that we love, 
the United States of America. 

World War I produced a new use for barbed 
wire—entanglements to retard the enemy 
advance. At times there were shortages in 
the production of barbed wire. 

The administrative branch of our Gov- 
ernment in many of its bureaus and agen- 
cies is now producing red tape at a rate far, 
far in excess of our national production in 
weapons and food. Red tape entanglements 
here at home are serving the enemy better 
than barbed wire can serve him elsewhere. 

I am hopeful that when our Commander 
in Chief sees this he will get out and use the 
big shears. He can do more with the big 
shears now than was done even by one who 
advised us to “speak softly and carry a big 
stick.” 

In cowboy parlance these red tape makers 
are a part of his outfit—and spring time is 
round-up time when the cutting out begins. 

Representative democracy is a product of 
the United States. 

Its objectives and purposes together with 
its ways and means are set out in our organic 
law and the constitutions of the 48 States. 
By its practice we have the products of free 
enterprise and freemen, 

Representative democracy stands for the 
land of the free and the home of the brave 
its sons and its daughters must not be re- 
stricted in their efforts to defend and preserve 
it from those within who would destroy it. 

The executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches and you, my fellow citizens, are 
actually or impliedly sworn to uphold and 
defend its Constitution. 

Surely we must let it defend itself and 
work its own salvation. 

We can’t, we must not, and we won’t let 
them down. 

To American citizens and our allies, and to 
our friends and the suffering people in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and elsewhere in this 
war torn world, we at home say to you, I pray 
we'll do our part the American way. 


Lend-Lease 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. JONES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxconn, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune of March 22, 1943: 

WHERE LEND-LEASE AID SHOULD BE SENT 

During the recent debate preceding re- 
newal of the Lend-Lease Act Representative 
ROBERT F. Jones, of Ohio, asserted with much 
justice that the great flaw in the operation 
of the act is that allocations of lend-lease 
material to the various fighting fronts have 
been in inverse proportion to the victories 
won on those fronts. Seventy-five percent 
of all shipments, for example, have gone to 
Britain, but British forces have turned these 
materials into victory nowhere except in 
Libya. Meanwhile the big Allied victories 
were being won by the Russians, by General 
MacArthur’s forces in Papua and the Bismarck 
Sea, and by the American fleet and airmen 
in the Coral Sea, at Midway Island, and in 
the Solomons. 

Paraphrasing the famous remark of Gen. 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, Representative JONES 
said that the apparent strategy of such gen- 
tlemen as Edward R. Stettinius, Lend-Lease 
Administrator, and Harry Hopkins, Chairman 
of the munitions assignment board, is to “ship 
the most material the quickest to the wrong 
places.” 

When the lend-lease system was first de- 
vised 2 years ago the United States was a 
nonbelligerent, and the theory was that lend- 
lease material would be shipped wherever 
most urgently needed to prevent a collapse 
on the part of the nations resisting the Axis. 
In practical operation this meant that almost 
everything would be sent to the British, with 
an occasional shipment to the Chinese. 

When Russia was drawn into the war she 
became eligible for assistance, and there was 
some change in scheduling shipments, but in 
general the bulk of material still was allo- 
cated to Britain, although the British fronts 
became ly dormant as Hitler threw 
his main force against the Russians. When 
the Japanese attacked at Pearl Harbor, and 
Germany and Italy followed that up by de- 
claring war against the United States, radical 
revisions in the entire lend-lease policy might 
have been expected to ensue, but shipments 
remained largely in the same old groove. 

In response to repeated complaints of the 
Russians, an effort was made to increase the 
flow of materials to them, but these ship- 
ments never exceeded 19 percent of the total 
and Stalin himself said that all the aid of the 
Allies had “so far been little effective.” 
Meanwhile, the British lost Malaya and 
Burma and all shipments to China over the 
Burma Road ceased. Material that could 
be flown into China amounted only to 16 
percent of total lend-lease, 

Despite Stalin’s complaint of inadequate 
assistance, the Russians after 21 months of 
war had largely neutralized the German war 
machine. If unable to achieve a decisive suc- 
cess itself, the Red Army at least was capable 


! of preventing the Germans from doing so. 


Meanwhile, the war was withdrawing ever 
farther from the British Isles. But, although 
the situation was completely different from 
what it had been in March 1941, lend-lease 
shipments continued to pour in unabated to 
Britain, 
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Completely ignored was the fact that the 
pressing menace now existed in east Asia and 
the southwest Pacific, where Japan had been 
permitted almost unhindered to conquer a 
great empire and build a new wall closing 
China off from the outside world. General 
MacArthur, with his meager resources, ocea- 
sionally was able to deal a body blow to 
Nippon, and in various air and sea actions, as 
well as on Guadalcanal, America threw the 
Japs into reverse. But none of these vic- 
tories was more than a stopgap which halted 
the Japanese temporarily in their onward 
march, but did not deter them from planning 
to return again. 

The strategical picture dictates the need 
of a complete overhauling in lend-lease alloca- 
tions, unless we intend to let the Pacific 
front go by default. If assignments under 
lend-lease are to be proportionate to the 
urgencies of the threats to the safety of this 
country, the claim of the Pacific front is far 
and away the most pressing. 
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Treasury’s Experts on Taxes Remain in 
Background 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a very informative article 
written by Rodney Crowther, staff cor- 
respondent for the Baltimore Evening 
Sun, on March 19, 1943. This article 
gives an interesting background of the 
men who represen’; the Treasury Depart- 
ment on Capitol Hill. They are Ran- 
dolph Paul, Stanley Surrey, Roy Blough, 
Louis Shere, and Al F. O'Donnell. 

Those of us who are privileged to serve 
on the Ways and Means Committee have 
an opportunity to know personally and 
work with this excellent group of men. 
We have utmost confidence in their abil- 
ity and integrity. As tax legislation will 
be the important item for consideration 
by the House for the next 2 weeks, I 
thought the Members of the House might 
enjoy reading the background of the 
Treasury representatives. 

The article follows: 

Treasury's Experts ON Taxes REMAIN IN 

Backcrounp 
(By Rodney Crowther) 

Wasnincton, March 19.—Those alert young 
men you see hurrying in and out of the 
House Ways and Means Committee room 
these days, lugging overstuffed brief cases and 
trying to look unostentatious, are the Treas- 
ury's tax experts. 

They are the boys who think up many of 
the Treasury’s tax proposals to Congress, and 
amass the statistics and other data used in 
demonstrating the effect on the taxpayers— 


not to forget the Treasury purse—of this or 
that revenue scheme. 
FAVOR ANONYMITY 
Any stranger could tell at a glance that 
these young men are not Congressmen— 
there is too much bounce in their stride and 
too little bulge around their midriffs, 
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Nor do they have the usual harried lock 
of committee members, and for the most part 
they exhibit a passion for anonymity seldom 
found in a Member of Congress. 

Several of them are still in their early 
thirties. Others are in their early forties. 
Only one of the group—small, graying but 
still youthful Randolph Evernghim Paul, 
dean of the delegation and the Treasury's 
chief tax spokesman on Capitol Hill—is 
beyond 50. 

FEW ATTEND MEETINGS 

As a rule, only fouf or uve of the experts 
actually attend the committee meetings. 
The remainder stay behind in the cluttered 
and somewhat cavernous interior of the 
Treasury, where they amass the tax facts the 
other experts lug up to Congress. 

The delegation that may be found “on 
the Hill” almost any day a tax committee 
is in session includes, besides Paul, Stanley 
S. Surrey, tax legislative counsel of the 
Treasury; Roy Blough, director of tax re- 
search; Louis Shere, assistant director of tax 
research, and Al F. O'Donnell, assistant di- 
rector of research and statistics. 

In past years the group included red- 
headed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
John L. Sullivan, who, before Paul came to 
the Treasury, guided Treasury tax programs 
through the political wilds of Congress. 
Now Paul takes the rap on the Hill and 
Sullivan worries about collecting the money 
other people levy. 


SULLIVAN'S LONE APPEARANCE 


Sullivan’s sole appearance before the com- 
mittee this year occurred when the Treasury 
became frightened that talk about tax for- 
giveness would induce many people to refrain 
from filing returns. He made a plea for a 
resolution by the committee advising the tax- 
payers that regardless of what it did about 
“pay as you go,” they would have to file their 
March 15 returns. 

The thought of a “tax expert” conjures up 
for the average citizen a mental image of 
something far removed from the youthful 
group that actually speaks for the Treasury. 

Actually they are personable and, for the 
most part, very pleasant men, with no stuffi- 
ness, no stiffness about them. Most of them 
pretend to be nothing but what they are—tax 
technicians. 

PAUL ALSO AN AUTHOR 

Paul, who came to the Treasury as personal 
tax adviser to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and moved up to Treasury general counsel, 
is the one nationally known expert in the 
lot. He had established a reputation as a 
tax adviser to big corporations and author of 
books on taxation before he came to Wash- 
ington. 

Probably the chief tribute to Paul as a tax 
expert is the fact that no matter how many 
good or bad Treasury tax schemes he has had 
to ride herd on before the tax committees— 
and sometimes the riding has been very rough 
and very unpleasant—he has remained per- 
sonally popular with the Members of Con- 
gress. l 

UNFAILING GOOD HUMOR 

Time and again the committees havè kicked 
his tax programs to pieces, and at least once 
they even laughed in his face—or at least 
that was the report—but always Paul has 
come up smiling. 

A cool and imperturbable person, with a 
modesty seldom found among experts, Paul 
has won the respect of both Democrats and 
Republicans by his unfailing good humor, his 
courteous and deferential attitude toward 
committee members. 

The members admit his expertness among 
the obscure technical wilds of the income-tax 
laws, and Paul returns the compliment by 
never trying to lord it over the members of 


the committees. That makes for good per- 
sonal relations, even when on matters of 
principle the expert and the committee mem- 
bers are at loggerheads and as far apart in 
their concepts as the poles, 


DRAWS MODEST SALARY 


Paul came to the Treasury in December 
1940 from a very lucrative practice as a tax 
attorney, and now draws only a relatively 
modest salary as Treasury counsel. The story 
is told that Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., was impressed by the fact 
that while in matters of corporate income 
taxes Paul was usually on the side of the con- 
servatives, he freqently had voiced ideas for 
tax reforms, particularly in the field of indi- 
vidual levies, which found responsive chords 
in the Treasury mind. 

Nobody knows for certain just which of the 
schemes Paul backs are of his own devising 
and which were thought up either by the staff 
experts, or maybe funneled up to the Treas- 
ury from some of the obscure New Deal re- 
form circles which flit persistently around the 
White House. 

OPPOSED RUML PLAN 

Into all of them he has thrown tremendous 
energy and in none of the fights has he ex- 
hibited more courage than in his battle 
against the skip-a-year tax plan proposed by 
his personal friend, Beardsley Ruml. Paul 
and Ruml served together on the board of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank and in at 
least two respects have much in common— 
each is a glutton for hard work and neither 
takes any important recreation. ` 

There was a time, however, when Paul w. 
something of an athlete—class B, at least— 
and in those days he took part in the Univer- 
sity Club of New York’s squash tournaments, 
and swung an average or better racquet. 

NATIVE OF NEW JERSEY 

But that was long ago. Once the counsel’s 
bench and the professor's rostrum had 
claimed him, he gave up active recreation. 

Born at Hackensack, N. J., in 1890, Paul 
took his bachelor’s degree at Amherst in 1911, 
his law degree at New York Law School in 
1913. After practicing privately for a time, 
he was admitted to the New York law firm of 
Lord, Day & Lord. He soon took to taxation 
as a specialty, wrote and lectured widely on 
the subject. He served as Sterling lecturer 
on taxation at Yale University Law School, 
and performed the feat of lecturing in the 
same scholastic year at the Harvard Law 
School. 

MARRIED TO ATTORNEY 

He has two children, a son, Richard H., and 
a daughter, Mrs. Hans Schickle, who is librar- 
ian at the University of California at Berke- 
ley. The children are of an earlier marriage. 
The present Mrs. Paul, the former Muriel 
Shaver, is an attorney in the office of the 
trustees for the Associated Gas & Electric 
Co. They were married in 1931. 

Paul is author of three series of Studies 
in Federal Taxation, published in 1937, 1938, 
and 1940; of Federal Estate and Gift Taxa- 
tion, published in 1942, and is coauthor of 
Law of Federal Income Taxation, published 
in 1934. 

ROY BLOUGH IS NO, 2 

No, 2 expert among those who speak the 
Treasury mind in tax matters before Congress 
is soft-spoken, bespectacled Roy Blough, a 
native of Pittsburgh, who has been Treasury 
director of tax research since June 1938. 

A historian and economist, Blough received 
his bachelor’s degree in 1921 from Manchester 
College, North Manchester, Ind.; his M. A. 
and Ph. D. from the University of Wisconsin. 
He majored in finance and taxation. 

After serving 3 years as assistant and asso- 
ciate professor of history and economics at 
Manchester College from 1922 to 1925, Blough 
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served 2 years as assistant in economics at 
the University of Wisconsin, then moved over 
to the Wisconsin Tax Commission as statis- 
tician, and chief statistician in charge of tax 
research and statistics. 


TAUGHT IN CINCINNATI 


From 1932 to 1938 he was associate pro- 
fessor of economics in the graduate school 
of public administration, University of Cin- 
cinnati, in charge of courses in taxation and 
public finance. 

During a leave of absence from his pro- 
fessorship from July 1933 to February 1934 
he served the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. In the summer of 1936 he 
taught at Columbia University. In 1937 and 
1938 he served as a part-time consultant to 
the Social Security Board, as he did in 1938 
for the Treasury Department. 

A member of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, an associate of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research and chairman of the 
committee on social security legislation and 
administration of the National Tax Associa- 
tion, Blough has written widely on tax prob- 
lems. He was associate director of research 
and joint author of Facing the Tax Problem 
published by the Twentieth Century Fund 
in 1937. He is married and has three chil- 
dren. 

STANLEY S. SURREY 

Tax legislative counsel of the Treasury is 
32-year-old Stanley S. Surrey, a tall, dark- 
haired young man of mild manner and def- 
erential demeanor who has been specializing 
in taxation almost ever since he became of 


age. 

Born in New York City in 1910, he took his 
bachelor of science degree magna cum laude 
from the College of the City of New York in 
1929; his law degree from Columbia in 1932; 
was managing editor of the Columbia Law 
Review, and in 1933 research assistant of 
Prof. Roswell Magill in the preparation of 
the latter's book, Taxable Income. 


FORMER NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
ATTORNEY 


From 1933 to 1935 Surrey was assistant to 
the director of litigation of the National Re- 
covery Administration, and assistant to the 
counsel of the compliance division, National 
Recovery Administration. From 1935 to 1937 
he was senior attorney with the National 
Labor Relations Board.. 

In the latter year he also served as secre- 
tary of the joint committee of the Board of 
Tax Appeals and the Treasury which reviewed 
the rules of procedure of the Board. He was 
also associated with Roger J. Traynor, then 
tax consultant to the Tr , in research 
on special problems in the field of tax ad- 
ministration. In 1938 he became assistant 
tax legislative counsel to the Treasury; last 
year legislative counsel, 

He has written widely on tax matters for 
the leading law reviews and has lectured at 
the University of California school of juris- 
prudence on Federal taxation and at the 
practicing law institute of New York on Fed- 
eral income taxation. 

ENGINEER TURNED ECONOMIST 

Al O'Donnell, an engineer turned econo- 
mist, is probably the least communicative of 
all the Treasury experts, and the most press 
shy. As assistant director of Treasury re- 
search and statistics, he supervises the mak- 
ing of revenue estimates both for the Budget 
Bureau of the United States and for the use 
of Treasury officials and congressional com- 
mittees considering revenue tax legislation. 
He regards his estimates as closely guarded 
secrets and never passes them around lightly. 

Born in Massachusetts in 1897, O'Donnell 
took a bachelor of science degree from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1918, engaged briefly in engineering, then 
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turned to economics. He spent a year at 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, got his master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and his doc- 
tor of philosophy in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


TAUGHT AT CHICAGO 


He taught at Chicago and was professor of 
economics at Iowa State College, then re- 
turned east to New York where he engaged 
in economic research, was chief economist 
of a New York Stock Exchange firm, and 
served on company directorates until 1934. 

But 1934 was the year of the great migra- 
tion of economists, lawyers, sociologists, and 
statisticians to Washington and Al O’Don- 
nell came along as an economic adviser to 
the National Recovery Administration. In 
1986 he joined the Treasury as senior econo- 
mist in the Division of Research and Statis- 
tics, and since 1937 has been Assistant Di- 
rector. 

Louis Shere, a native of Oxbow, Saskatche- 
wan, was one of a group of seven economists 
called in by the Treasury in 1934 to survey 
the Federal tax system with the aim of recom- 
mending comprehensive revisions of the tax 
laws. 

ACCEPTED PERMANENT POST 

He joined the Treasury in a permanent post 
the same year and has been with it ever 
since. This cannot be held against him, or 
any of the experts who counseled the Treas- 
ury in 1934—but the tax laws of the Federal 
Government are as complicated as ever and 
seem to some observers at least to be getting 
more complicated by the minute. 

Shere is a graduate of the University of 
Manitoba, a doctor of philosophy of Colum- 
bia University, an associate of the late Dr. 
H. Parker Willis in the banking seminar 
which produced The Banking Situation, by 
Willis and Chapman in 1934. Shere contrib- 
uted the section of Public Finance and Bank- 
ing. 

A RESEARCH EXPERT 

Shere’s particular job as Assistant Director 
of the Division of Tax Research, a post he has 
held since April 1, 1940, is to supervise the 
technical aspecis of the Division’s research 
work, schedule the work incidental to the 
legislative tax program, present documentary 
and statistical evidence in connection with 
the Treasury’s revenue programs, and to as- 
sist Roy Blough in offering tax data to the 
congressional committees. 

Before coming to Washington he was a 
member of the research staff of the New York 
State Commission for Revision of the Tax 
Laws in 1931 and 1932. Prior to that he was 
with a New York bank, a brokerage house, 
and an investment trust. 

Now 42 years old, he is married but has no 
children. 

Among the experts who work on income- 
tax matters at the Treasury end of the Ave- 
nue are L. L. Ecker-Racz and C. Lowell Har- 
riss, both economists. 


EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


Ecker-Raéez, like most of the other experts, 
had extensive tax experience before joining 
the Treasury staff. He served as fiscal con- 
sultant to the Michigan tax study commis- 
sion appointed by Governor Murphy to rec- 
ommend revisions of the Michigan tax sys- 
tem, was a lecturer on taxation at the Ameri- 
can University and a teacher of economies at 
George Washington University and Radcliffe 
College. 

He holds degrees from Columbia, Harvard, 
and Budapest universities. His wife, Cor- 
nelia Bruere Rose, Jr., is also an economist. 
Ecker-Raez is director of staff work on ways 

-and means of financing the war. 

Youngest of the experts at work on prob- 
lems now engaging congressional tax com- 
mittees is Harriss, a 30-year-old native of 
Fairbury, Nebr., who came to the Treasury 


by way of Harvard, Columbia, the University 
of Chicago, and the Twentieth Century Fund. 

After taking his bachelor of science degree 
summa cum laude at Harvard in 1934, he 
spent the following year as a Sheldon Travel- 
ing Fellow in Europe, North Africa, and the 
Near East, spent a year with the Twentieth 
Century Fund, was se¢retary of the Confer- 
ence on Research in Income and Wealth of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research; 
and is now on leave from Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he was an instructor in economics 
from 1938 to 1941. 

At the Treasury he is engaged in research 
in individual income, estate, and gift taxa- 
tion. He has written widely for tax journals, 
economic, and law reviews. 


Ceiling Price on Livestock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ROCKWELL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
livestock producers of the West are 
greatly worried over the effort of O. P. A. 
to place a ceiling price upon live meat 
animals. If such a ceiling price is es- 
tablished, it will result in the dumping 
of thousands of half-fat hogs, sheep, 
and cattle upon the open narkets and 
will mean the ultimate loss of hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of meat to the 
Army, the Navy, and the consumer. 

What does it matter if we have ra- 
tion cards if there is no meat to sell 
across the counter? 

I hope that the sane plan offered by 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., whereby there will be 
a fair and equitable rationing of meat 
across the counter with no ceilings 
whatever placed upon the producer or 
distributor of live animals will prevail. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial of March 19 from the 
Denver Post: 


Tw. 


THAT'S THAT 


“It is a sad commentary on our republican 
form of government that you, the Nation's 
(livestock) producers, are forced to leave your 
work and travel all the way to your National 
Capital to defend yourselves against damn- 
fool regulations.” (Congressman HL, of 
Colorado.) 

Western stockmen have strong ipartisan 
support in their fight against bureaucratic 
plans to impose price ceilings on the live- 
stock industry. Both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats have rallied to their defense. Con- 
gressman HILL (Republican), of Colorado, has 


assured them that the House Agriculture 


Committee, of which he is a member, “will 
do everything possible to block this ceiling.” 
Senator O'Masoney (Democrat), of Wyom- 
ing, has warned Office of Price Administra- 
tion officials that price ceilings on livestock 
will “glut*the market prematurely with mar- 
Ketable cattle, create endless confusion, and 
thoroughly disorganize the industry.” 
Stockmen insist that imposition of price 
ceilings on the livestock industry will reduce 
production, increase black markets, and re- 
quire an enforcenient staff of one-fourth mil- 
lion, It’s a cinch that this country cannot 
promote increased beef production, for exam- 
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ple, by putting a price ceiling on cattle. For 
a price-fixing production costs are ignored. 
Farmers certainly cannot be expected to raise 
and feed more cattle when they know they 
are going to lose money on every animal they 
market. a 


The Canned -Food Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
letters: 

MARCH 22, 1943. 
Mr. A. B. CODDINGTON, 
President, 
Indiana Canners’ Association, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Mr. Coppincron: This acknowledges 
your letter of March 19 regarding the critical 
situation facing the canners and producers 
throughout the country. 

Your concern is readily understandable, 
In fact, it is fully shared by everyone here 
who has been urging the officials responsible 
for the paralyzing confusion for prompt and 
effective relief. 

Needless to say, I agree fully with the action 
you are urging, and assure you that I shall 
continue to do everything I can in the matter. 

With very best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Forest A. HARNESS, 


INDIANA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 19, 1943. 
Hon. Forest A. Harness, 
House of Representatives, 
- Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harness: Canners of this State 
are terribly upset over the bickering and 
bungling of this canned-food problem and the 
way it has been handled in the last few 
months. Since last November we have been 
told that the answers would be given to us 
the next week and the next week and 8 weeks 
later, until even now answers are not 
forthcoming. 

The top men in various Washington agen- 
cies, departments, and bureaus issue state- 
ments almost daily to the press and over the 
radio about how serious the food problem is 
and about how much cooperation should be 
given to farmers and processors, and yet noth- 
ing is done about it. We list herewith the 
important matters confronting the canners 
today: È 

1. Subsidies: The United States Departe 
ment of Agriculture has set the canners’ 
prices they must pay for various war crops 
and now detail the method by which canners 
will bill the C. C. C. for the difference between 
what they paid this year and what they claim 
the average price was paid last year, but there 
is a great discrepancy in these figures. 

2. Office of Price Administration indicates 
regional ceilings at which canners will be 
forced to sell their goods, and these ceilings 
are in many cases below 1942 prices, and 
apparently do not take into consideration the 
many advances in cost to produce this year 
over last year. 

3. Wage freezing: The War Labor Board 
has frozen labor prices so that canners cannot 
meet competitive conditions in order to retain 
what little labor they have or compete with 
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the farmer on one hand and defense indus- 
tries on the other for the labor they will need 
to put up this year's packs. 

Grade labeling: The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, in one fell swoop, has fastened 
on grade labeling without regard to the fact 
that Congress has turned it down time and 
again, and industry is decidedly not pre- 
pared for it, and that it is extremely ex- 
pensive, and that it wll seriously hamper 
the normal movement of canned food from 
canners to consumers, and that the tre- 
mendous waste caused by the sampling and 
cutting of hundreds of millions of cases of 
canned food will cause a serious loss of 
badly needed foodstuffs 

5 Emergency court of appeals: Section 
204 of the original Price Control Act of 1942 
sets up an emergency court procedure 
through district Federal courts to anyone 
against any rule or regulation of the Office 
of Price Administration, at the same time 
retaining for themselves the right to enforce 
their regulations through the United States 
District courts. 

We, therefore, urge Congress immediately 
to pass an amendment to the Emergency 
Price Control Act to the effect that: 

1. Price ceilings on products resulting from 
the processing of agricultural commodities, 
including livestock, shall not be lower than 
the cost plus a reasonable profit. 

2. Section 204 of the original act is hereby 
repealed. 

We also respectfully urge our representa- 
tives in Congress to give us every possible 
assistance to secure from the War Labor 
Board an exemption from the wage freeze 
order which will permit us to compete for 
our labor along with the farmers and de- 
tense industries; that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration withdraw their grade-labeling 
edict, and that the Foor Distribution Ad- 
ministration immediately recognize the vari- 
ous discrepancies in their subsidy plan and 
give proper consideration to the sound advice 
offered by the canners who have spent weeks 
in Washington on this subject. 

Very truly yours, 
INDIANA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
A. E. Coppincron, President. 


Those Louisiana Yams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana. Mr. 
‘Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the State 
Times of Baton Roug-, La., of March 18, 
1943, entitled “Those Louisiana Yams”: 


THOSE LOUISIANA YAMS 


Louisiana sweetpotatoes are gaining pres- 
tige every day. 

They have come into a leading role in the 
war effort, and are given new recognition as 
a basic food on the home front. 

Whether dehydrated—as Uncle Sam wants 
them—or whole from the vine, they are now 
regarded as an important essential. 

It is now being impressed that the sweet- 
potato is not only a palatable and popular 
food, but that it has exceptional focd value. 
It is high in vitamin A content, and in other 
vitamins and minerals, and our Louisiana 
State University experts say that more carbo- 
hydrates can be produced per acre with the 


sweetpotato than with any other crop, ex- 
cepting only sugarcane. 

Furthermore, they cite the excellence of 
Louisiana soil for growing sweetpotatoes, 
enabling Louisiana to lead the entire Nation 
in sweetpotato production. 

Naturally, Uncle Sam is looking to Louisi- 
ana for a large share of the sweetpotatoes he 
needs for military purposes. They are es- 
pecially suitable, because they lend themselves 
easily to the dehydration process. Plants 
for this purpose are already operating at 
St. Francisville, in the neighboring parish 
of West Felicana, and at Lafayette, and it 
was recently announced a third would be 
established at Opelousas. The Government 
has already requested some 52,000,000 pounds 
of dehydrated sweetpotatoes. 

All this adds up to the fact that sweet- 
potatoes will be more and more in demand. 
They have been a little less plentiful here 
this season. They are apt to be scarcer in 
another season, and a little harder to get for 
the family table. 

Happily, hundreds of families in the Baton 
Rouge area can raise their own sweetpota- 
toes. A larger plot is required than for the 
average city garden. But those living in the 
roomier additions, or in the suburbs, or all 
who have a large enough back or side yard 
can look forward to having a sweetpotato 
patch. They may be able to use a vacant lot 
for this purpose. 

Both sweet and Irish potatoes are basic 
food crops, and can be successfully raised by 
many victory gardeners. Louisiana State 
University horticulturists, and extension 
workers, and others are offering detailed in- 
formation about “how to do it.” They are 
eager to help you, and you can get free in- 
struction for the asking. Or you can follow 
the victory gardeners’ column appearing 
weekly in the State-Times. 

If you have a sizeable plot, by all means 
include sweet potatoes or Irish potatoes or 
both in your home gardening program. 


New York’s Farm Manpower Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WINIFRED C. STANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Miss STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an address delivered 
on February 25 by the Honorable Thomas 
E. Dewey, Governor of the State of New 
York, containing a practical approach to 
the solution of the Empire State’s war- 
time food production problem, and the 
editorial comment thereon which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune: 


Text OF Dewey's SPEECH ON STATE'S FARM 
MANPOWER FROBLEM 


Tonight I want to talk about a problem 
of first importance to all the people of the 
State of New York. 

How are we going to provide food for our 
armed forces, for the people of our State, and 
also for the starving millions whom our 
fighting men will surely rescue from their op- 
pressors? 

The answer is clear and definite. We are 
going to help raise and harvest that food, 
each of us, according to his capacity. We 
are going to turn out and do the job, or we 
will all go hungry. Worse than that, our 
armies and our allies will go hungry. No 
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hungry nation, no hungry armies can win a 
war. 

Tonight, therefore, I call upon the people 
of New York State to join in the program of 
the State of New York to raise food. There 
is a part which can be played by almost every 
boy and girl over 14, by almost every man 
and woman, whether farmer, war worker, 
housewife, garment worker, waiter, or shop- 
keeper. If each will do his part, there will be 
enough plain food for all. Moreover, we shall 
be taking a mighty step forward together 
toward victory. 

For many years we have heard about the 
farm problem. People in the cities did not 
think it concerned them. Food was plenti- 
ful and cheap. Wasn't there always an agri- 
cultural surplus? 

The truth is, there never was a surplus, 
A surplus of cotton and tobacco, yes. But 
you can’t eat cotton and tobacco. A surplus 
of wheat, yes. But bread is a small part of 
a balanced diet. This country has never had 
a real surplus of meats, eggs, vegetables, 
butter, and milk. During the dismal 1930's 
the problem was not surplus production; it 
was just that our people did not have the 
money to buy all the food they needed. 

With frozen stocks of canned goods and 
point rationing beginning next week the il- 
lusion about the surplus has been pretty well 
dissipated. 

We are finding that the ration of canned 
goods to begin next week is down 50 percent. 
Furthermore, as our people recently found 
with fuel oil, ration cards do not create food. 
They are a permission to buy, if the food is 
there to be bought. A ceiling price means 
nothing on an empty shelf in a grocery store. 
Food production of the United States is less, 
per capita, than it was when America defeated 
Germany the first time. 

In my judgment, the food shortage threat- 
ens to get progressively worse. For many 
months, in and out of public office, I have 
been calling for a recognition of the grave 
food situation facing the United States. Last 
year was the sixth straight year of bumper 
crop weather and still there was a basic short- 
age. Now that shortage has become plain to 
everyone. 


MANY PLANS OFFERED 


The result has been a rash of newspaper 
stories out of Washington, each about some 
new, magic plan to solve the suddenly dis- 
covered food shortage. One day we hear that 
German prisoners will man the farms—but 
not within 200 miles of a border or the sea- 
coast—which leaves New York out. The next 
day we hear Japanese prisoners will do the 
work. Then a land force numbering 3,500,000 
is announced—as if there were one-tenth that 
many to be found for love or money. The 
latest scheme comes from the chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee, He an- 
nounces that the President, has approved his 
suggestion to release me of our soldiers, 
for a day at a time, to work on farms, As if 
an occasional day's work, or even a few days 
work near an Army camp, is what we need. 

The blunt truth is that these magic 
schemes are little better than useless. They 
mislead our people into believing that there 
is no problem after all. 

Long ago Thomas Jefferson gave us the 
answer. He said: “Were we directed from 
Washington when to sow and when to reap, 
we should soon want bread.” 

Those words, uttered nearly a century and 
a half ago, are equally true today. Here in 
New York State this year the people them- 
selves are going to have to plant, cultivate, 
harvest, and process their own crop. For 
permanent help on the farms we shall have to 
keep what we have and get more men and 
women not now engaged in war work. For 
seasonal help, we must rely on boys and girls 
from the schools and, in many communities, 
on businessmen and women who will shut 
up shop and help harvest the crops. 
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In New York State I believe we can and 
will do the job. Your State government is 
organized to lead the way. We have a plan, 
a program, and a working organization. I 
am sure the people of our State will respond 
to.the chance to serve. 


FOUR AGENCIES CONCERNED 


The plan is the fruit of the labors of many 
men and women, of many agencies of Fed- 
eral, State, and local government and of the 
organizations of the farmers themselves. Our 
people in New York have been functioning, 
not as Republicans or Democrats; not as State 
employees or as Federal employees. Without 
jealousies or competition, they are working 
together to get a job done. 

Four agencies are primarily concerned: 

Fst, the State farm manpower service, 
headed by T. N. Hurd, whom I have appointed 
to direct our State program. 

Second, the United States Employment 
Service, which was a State agency until taken 
over by the Federal Government a year ago. 
Under the able direction of Mrs. Anna Rosen- 
berg, the employment service has the general 
responsibility for recruiting and placing farm 
help. 

Third, the extension service of the New 
York State College of Agriculture. It con- 
sists of the county agricultural agents, the 
4-H Club agents, and the home-demonstra- 
tion agents. 

Fourth, the State department of education 
which will have charge of the high-school 
farm-labor program and training for farm 
work in the State schools of agriculture. Leg- 
islation is now being enacted to release boys 
and girls from school for work on farms. 
Local schoo] boards have the power to rear- 
range the school year in accordance with the 
needs of each community. Today, boys of 
18 are fighting in our armed forces. Boys of 
16 and 17—even 14 and 15—will be called out 
to produce food. For every 40 boys and girls 
in any kind of farm work there will be a 
teacher from their own school who will su- 
pervise their working and living conditions. 


TO COORDINATE ALL AGENCIES 


The State plans for coordination of all 
agencies in a harmonious, joint effort, are all 
prepared. Most of the necessary legislation 
has been enacted. The leadership in your 
State is ready to carry the plans into action. 
Tonight, I present the plans and the oppor- 
tunity to serve their country to the men and 
women, the boys and girls of the State. There 
are different jobs to be done. There is a place 
for everyone who will do his part for victory. 

First, of course, comes the regular year- 
round help on farms—primarily dairy farms. 
For this vork, both men and women of all 
ages are now being trained. We need thou- 
sands more from all walks of life. 

Second, are the summer help, for which 
thousands, including high-school boys, are 
needed. 

Third, are the seasonal workers, principally 
for vegetable growers and fruit growers. For 
this work, mostly in September, thousands of 
high-school boys and girls will be needed. 
Also, whole communities may have to shut 
up shop for a few days and help on nearby 
farms. 

Fourth, is the contribution which can be 
made by growing victory gardens. However 
much is done on our farms they simply will 
not be able to produce as much food as we 
need. Every family which has, or can get a 
patch of good ground, fit for cultivation, 
should plan to produce part of their own food. 

WORK WILL BE NO HOLIDAY 

To everyone who will volunteer for work 
on the farm I want to make one thing clear. 
Working on a farm is no holiday, A St. Law- 
rence County farmer was asked the other day 
when he thought that farmers would achieve 
the 7-hour day. He replied: “We have it 


now, 7 hours before noon and 7 hours after 
noon, every day in the year.” 

Your work on a farm will be perhaps harder 
than anything else you have ever done. 
Moreover, the pay will not be great. The 
crops just do not yield enough to pay either 
the farmer or his help the kind of wages that 
can be earned in factories. But the sense of 
service to your country will be great, indeed. 
Of all the heroes in this war, the American 
farmer and those who help him will in the 
end be recognized with those in the front 
ranks who worked hardest and gave up most 
for victory. 

Now, what is to be done? 

If full-time year-round new workers are to 
be found for farms, we must ask every man 
and woman of the State able to do farm work 
to volunteer for it. Those who find them- 
selves in the recently listed none ferrable oc- 
cupations should immediately register for 
farm work, especially if they know something 
about it. Everyone in a nonessential job 
should consider himself a candidate for farm 
work. 

LETTER FROM A NEW YORKER 


I recently received a letter from the lower 
East Side in New York City. It reads: 

“Dear GOVERNOR DEWEY: I am writing for 
my husband because he cannot write English. 
He is 46 and in good health, but has lost his 
job because of priorities. He has always 
worked hard and was brought up on a farm 
in Italy but has been an American citizen 
for 14 years, Can you help him find a job on 
a farm?” 

The answer, of course, is yes.“ 

The same is true for the thousands of 
others in similar situations. 

Young women, too, can do a full-time farm 
job, just as 60,000 of them have done in Great 
Britain. 

For everyone who can do full-time farm 
work the procedure is simple. Go to your 
nearest United States Employment Service 
office and register for farm work in New York 
State. The State of New York will provide 
free training. 

The State maintains six agricultural insti- 
tutions in addition to the State College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca. All of these have now 
been turned into short-course training cen- 
ters for new full-time farm workers. 

At the State school at Farmingdale, Long 
Island, the first class of women students has 
been graduated. Three of them came to see 
me over in the capitol last Tuesday. They 
are eager, strong, patriotic young women, 
each able and willing to do a job in the fields 
and in the barns of the farms of New York. 

At the State school at Delhi we have a 
class of 17-year-old boys who were graduated 
this month from high school, and another 
class started the day before yesterday at 
Canton. 

At the Alfred and Morrisville schools 60 
farm recruits are arriving every 2 weeks from 
Kentucky for training and placement, 


FREE TRAINING OFFERED 


The program is already under way. But 
we need several thousand more recruits to 
accept free training with free transportation, 
board and room at our agricultural schools 
who will then go on and do the job on the 
farms of our State. 

For summer work by high-school boys there 
is an equally great need anc opportunity. If 
you are in high school now and over the age 
of 14 you can join the Farm Cadet Victory 
Corps of the State of New York. I urge you 
to enroll with your teacher tomorrow—sub- 
ject to your parents’ consent. Within a short 
time your teacher will give you a formal en- 
roliment card. The need is for boys who 
will work 4, 5, and even 6 months on the 
farms this summer. 

For boys and girls in high schools there is 
still another job if they cannot do full sum- 
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mer work. Seasonal help for the harvesting 
of crops is important. This will be directed 
by local organizations, county by county, 
under the direction of the extension service 
and the county agents. 

The local school boards will make arrange- 
ments so that high-school boys end girls can 
take part. The local service clubs, women’s 
clubs and all other groups will have an oppor- 
tunity to do their share in organizing to 
harvest the crops. 

There is a job to be done in this State by 
every New Yorker—man, woman, and child 
over 14. Everyone can have his place ranging 
from full-time farm labor to seasonal work 
during a 2-week vacation. If you do not know 
where to register for farm work, write the 
State farm manpower director at Albany 
and he will advise you. Of course, you will 
not be called upon immediately. But if you 
are prepared, you will be available when the 
call comes. 


URGES FARMERS TO STAY ON JOB 


To the farmers of the State and their fam- 
ilies, just a word. You may have the urge to 
take factory jobs or refuse the deferment the 
selective service provides. You are needed 
desperately where you are. That is why farm 
workers are or should be classified in 2-C or 
3-C. Your services are worth more to your 
country on the farm than anywhere else. 
That is the meaning of selective service. 
I hope no New Yorker now working on a farm 
will leave it for any reason whatsoever. 

I know very well that the briefly trained 
help of boys and young women cannot fully 
take the place of the experienced farm hand 
you lost to the armed services or to the mu- 
nitions factory. I know it is asking a great 
deal of you to equal last year’s production 
with no farm machinery replacements and 
green help. But I also know that this is all 
the help there is and our country is at war. 
I know that the farmers of our State, know- 
ing we are scraping the bottom of the barrel 
on manpower, will do the best they can to 
train those who come to work with them and 
that those who go into farm work will do it 
out of a sense of patriotism and a great 
desire to be of service. 

Much depends on the point of view of both 
the new farm help and the farmer whether 
we will produce our food in this State and 
in this country this year or whether we will 
all be hungry. Let me give you one example: 

In Monroe County, a farmer I know needed 
a man last summer and needed him badly. A 
boy in the nearest town had volunteered for 
farm work the summer before but he had not 
made out very well. The farmer who had 
hired him did not want him again and the 
boy didn’t want to try it again. But the 
farmer was desperate and he persuaded the 
boy to take the job. Now this farmer used 
his head. He gave the lad several jobs to do 
and watched him. Within a couple of days 
he discovered the boy had a knack for work- 
ing with machinery and fell in love with the 
tractor. The farmer encouraged him and 
within 3 weeks that boy was a competent 
helper. Soon that farmer had a waiting list 
of boys who wanted to work for him. The 
word went around that he was a good man 
to work for and he gave a fellow a break. 


NO COMPULSION TO BE USED 


To all of the people of the State I want you 
to know that in our farm program we con- 
template no directives, no orders, and no 
compulsions. There will be no effort to com- 
pel anyone in our State to do what he does 
not want to do. I know we can rely on the 
patriotism of an informed and aroused people. 
There will be no effort from Albany to fit a 
Jefferson County dairy farmer into the pat- 
tern of a Wayne County fruit grower or a 
Suffolk County potato grower. 

There will be in every community of the 
State a well organized program with local 
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leadership to meet the needs of every differ- 
ing type of community and every differing 
type of agricultural work. Every depart- 
ment of the State government is at the 
service of the farm manpower program and 
I assure you every department of the State 
will cooperate just as I am sure the Federal 
services will cocperate. 

All of us can help in this battle of food. 
There is an opportunity for everyone. The 
need is great. The life of our country is at 
stake, Nothing else counts. 

We, all of us, the whole 13,500,000 people 
of Ncw York State will, I am sure, do the 
best we can with the tools we have to do a 
job. We will do it in the best and oldest 
American tradition of helping each other to 
help our country win a war. In so doing we 
will grow closer together. City and county 
will learn again how truly interdependent 
we are. We are all one people, each doing 
his part in a free and independent Nation—a 
free Nation which can never be conquered 
by any power on earth. 


“Gop HELPS THOSE WO! 

The approach to New York’s wartime food 
production problem offered by Governor 
Dewey last night—that the people of the 
State plant, cultivate, harvest, and process 
their own crops—is essentially the approach 
which has allowed Great Britain to double 
her food production and more since the start 
of the war. The elemental idea—that people 
in a tight spot help themselves—has, aston- 
ishingly, yet to be promoted on a national 
scale, it is not included in the magic 
schemes” which stirred the Governor’s scorn 
last night. Yet, were that idea applied with 
vigor and gumption in the 48 States of the 
Union, we venture to predict that it would 
act as a catalyst, making the national farm 
problem fall into its component parts so that 
our administrators and legislators, now 
stymied by doubts and fears and Jealousies, 
might see each part in its relation to the 
whole and proceed with the solutions. 

The Governor’s proposed solution for the 
State was presented in one of the most 
forthright and dynamic speeches of his career, 
He first stated the gravity of the situation: 
Food production now less per capita than 
when Germany was defeated in the first war; 
food shortages due to get progressively worse. 

Then he outlined the State “plan, pro- 
gram, and working organization,” which in- 
cludes four steps to enlist the people to 
anticipate this grave prospect: First, free 
training (including free transportation and 
board and room while at school) in the six 
State agricultural institutions for workers 
who will take year-around jobs, especially 
on dairy farms; second, enlistment of high 
school boys, 14 or more, in the Farm Cadet 
Victory Corps for summer work—4, 5, even 
6 months of it; third, similar enlistment of 
high school boys and girls, of city workers 
for their vacations, of unemployed women 
and of all those who can take time off froma 
nonessential job, for seasonal harvesting, 
and, fourth, the mighty flourishing of the 
victory-garden campaign. “There is a job 
to be done in this State by every * * * 
man, woman, and child over 14," said the 
Governor, adding, “We must ask every man 
and woman of the State able to do farm 
work to volunteer for it.” 

To the farmer he addressed a special plea— 
to stay on the farm as a patriotic duty and 
to accept and make the most of green help 
and briefly trained volunteers because it is 
all the help there is and our country is at 
war.” Now, there is the real, the dignified, 
the only appropriate appeal to make to 
farmers—"“It is all the help there is and our 
country is at war!“ No more patriotic fel- 
low ever lived than the American farmer. 
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And it is only fair that his work be recog- 
nized on the basis that it is as essential to 
victory as that of the soldier and the factory 
worker. Of all the heroes in this war, the 
farmers and his aids will be “in the front 
ranks who worked hardest and gave up most 
for victory,” the Governor said. He asks 
thousands of the people of the State, all the 
thousands who can, to join those ranks. 


The Farmer’s Complaint on Bureaucratic 
Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks, I would like 
to call the attention of the House to the 
typical high-grade Missouri farmer’s 
complaint on the numerous and, in many 
cases, inconsistent regulations by the bu- 
reaucrats in the various agencies of the 
Government, as follows: 


STURGEON, Mo., March 6, 1943, 
Hon, Max SCHWABE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Schwann: We farmers along 
with the war news, are reading carefully 
every bit we see in the press that is going on 
in Washington affecting us farmers. As you 
well know I live in the midst of that section 
of Missouri referred to as Little Dixie where 
we usually vote Democratic about four to one. 
This letter to you is not intended to be a 
criticism but is intended instead to convey 
to you what you no doubt already know. 

I believe the biggest single worry every one 
of us farmers who produce surplus grains 
and livestock have is the problem of price. 
Farm sales have for months been the most 
numerous that I have ever seen. The city 
press admits this fact, but gives as the main 
reason the shortage of labor and materials. 
I have talked to hundreds of farmers and I 
am firmly convinced that this is not true. 
The farmers around me who are selling out, 
invariably are tired of operating at a loss and 
have decided to get a better job in town. 

There is no question about the shortage of 
labor and materials and machinery, but I 
do not know any important farmers who have 
been forced to quit and sell out because of 
these reasons. Many though, will have to 
curtail their operations. 

The big question that burns us farmers up 
is the unfair attitude the administration has 
taken in continuing to hold us down with 
unfair price ceilings administered as we be- 
lieve in plain defiance of the laws of Con- 
gress and meanwhile, still even now, pushing 
union labor further and further upward. 

Personally, I hire 10 men on my farms 
throughout the year and my bill for hired 
labor in 1942 was over two and one-half times 
what it has been any year since 1929. I am 
now having to pay $25 per week, straight 
time, rain or shine, plus the furnishing of 
a house, electricity, a cow to milk, meat, 
and garden spot with time to work it, or 
my help just won't be on the farm; they 
will go to the two brick plants in my county 
or to the defense industries, where they 
can get $8 to $10 to start with and work 
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8 hours per day. They work in excess of 12 
hours per day for me for the year round, as 
near as I can figure, about 75 hours per week 
average. 

The farmers who are not paying these 
prices have already lost their help and there 
is no chance to hire any help that can do 
the job because the Army has taken our 
number one help, or the defense industries 
have taken them at $10 to $20 per day. 

Wickard’s subsidies and incentive payments 
only make us angry. If this Nation cannot 
afford to pay a fair price for agricultural 
preducts, us farmers might as well all quit 
and get jobs with short hours and let our 
country import its food from those coun- 
tries with whom we have reciprocal trade 
treaties which have much cheaper labor. 
Our administration seems to love them more 
than it loves the American farmer anyway. 

Although my margin of profit was very 
small each year, 1942 was the first year since 
the drouth years of 1934 and 1936 that I 
operated at a financial loss for the year. 
Somebody is not doing a good enough job 
telling the city man that we farmers are 
not rolling in wealth as the editors of the 
city newspapers and our administration 
leaders have led them to believe. I hear 
farmers say every day, “If our city friends 
are not willing to pay us the cost of pro- 
ductior and a little profit we might as well 
let them get good and hungry until they 
change their mind about it.” 

If the Nation cannot pay as perity at 
present when our national income and when 
wages paid to labor are at the highest level 
in American history, can you blame any 
farmer for losing heart and selling out. 

I wrote some of my friends in Congress 
about a year and a half ago, and among other 
things, told them that unless they began 
listening more to the wishes of their people 
here at home, that one of these days, and 
probably sooner than they thought, they 
were liable to wake up and find that the 
voters have a stinger both longer and sharper 
than that of the President. 

In conclusion I am only trying to say that 
if we farmers are to get production, which 
every one admits is urgently meeded, there 
will have to be enough price paid for that 
production to enable us to get it. The way 
the Government gets vastly increased pro- 
duction of other war materials than food, is 
by giving contracts (which run into the hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars) for cost plus a 
fair profit. The farmer has a huge invest- 
ment, plus his labor, and due to the 20 years 
of depression we have been going through we 
have not yet emerged from the losses and 
misfortunes financially incurred during that 
time so that we can roll up our sleeves and 
do the job requested of us. 

I recommend these things for your con- 
sideration. 

1. Either removal outright of the price 
ceilings on all the farmer produces, such as 
beef, pork, mutton, butter, corn, beans, etc., 
or revising of the definition of parity so as to 
include our greatly increased costs of labor, 
taxes, and other items that have never been 
figured heretofore on the present grossly un- 
fair method of calculating farm parity prices. 

2. I recommend the untying of the hands 
of our bankers by governmental rules and 
red tape so that they can furnish us the 
credit needed for our greatly increased costs. 

8. Stop drafting any more farm labor. 

4. We must have the necessary machinery 
and supplies, such as fertilizer, gasoline, 
diesel fuel, motor oils, etc., and with a mini- 
mum of red tape, questionnaires, and trips to 
the rationing boards. 

I had to make 50 trips (50 miles each) to 
Mexico, Mo., last year for the purpose of s2e- 
ing the county draft board, the county Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, cr the 
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county rationing boards and 12 trips (60 
miles each) to Columbia to see the State Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency or the Boone 
County draft boards, making a total of over 
3,200 miles and about 1 month of my time for 
the year. 

Respectfully yours, 

> JOHN D. SCHINDLER, 


Our Aims and Our Diversions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article entitled “Our 
Aims and Our Diversions,” written by 
the Honorable A. B. Shafer, attorney at 
law, Marion, Ark.: 

OUR AIMS AND OUR DIVERSIONS 

The American people are desirous of win- 
ning the war and the following peace. They 
are unwilling to even contemplate leaving 
things as they are at the end of the war. 
They demand a lasting peace, or at least one 
that will make future aggressive wars prac- 
tically impossible. This is a firm, under- 
lying intention on the part of all of us. 
So firm is this intention that it may be 
said that if we win the war and lose the 
peace we have, in effect, lost the war. Our 
ultimate aim is, therefore, to win the peace. 
The winning of the war is a mere incident 
to this end—indispensable, it is true, but an 
incident, nevertheless. 

Qur primary peace aim is to prevent a 
rscurrence of aggressive wars. All other aims 
are subordinate to this. For the present, 
at least, we need have no other aims. In 
the future and in the security of a last- 
ing peace, and freed from the destruction of 
War, we may regard other matters as worthy 
of being adopted as national aims. But this 
is for the future. The immediate aim is a 
lasting peace. Whatever is necessary to se- 
cure this, we must insist upon. It is in- 
dispensable. 

In the herculean effort we are now called 
upon to put forth we cannot afford to be dis- 
tracted by side issues. It is said this is a war 
to make the world safe for democracy. But 
this is not true. It is no more a war for de- 
mocracy than it is a war for communism, 
monarchy, or dictators. Every nation has a 
right to choose its own form of government. 
We have no right to impose cur own form 
upon others for which, perhaps, they are not 
fitted. Again it is said that this is a revolu- 
tionary war in the sense that the people de- 
mand certain reforms from their govern- 
ments. It is said that they demand freedom 
from want, economic security, sanitary hous- 
ins, health clinics, etc. This is not true. 
None of these things, or the lack of them, 
brought on the present war. All these are 
merely red herrings drawn across our path 
to win the war. Social reformers have be- 
come opportunists and have attempted to 
incorporate their schemes as a necessary part 
of our war effort by the simple device of 
claiming that they are necessary. They are 
not. They simply confuse and detract from 
our war effort. 

We are fighting this war to maintain our 
freedom. We are fighting this war to prevent 
subjugation by the Axis Powers and for noth- 
ing else, At its conclusion, if victorious, we 


propose to enter into whatever arrangements 
we may think necessary to prevent future ag- 
gressions. It may be that we will have to ex- 
tend the Monroe Doctrine, which makes an 
act of aggression against any of our American 
republics an act of aggression against us, so 
that an act of aggression against any of the 
Allied Nations shall be an act of aggression 
against all the Allied Nations. But whatever 
device is adopted, it need be one only de- 
signed to prevent aggressive wars, to secure 
our lasting peace. A complicated world 
power or world government or superstate 
scheme for the solution of all our differences 
is unnecessary and would probably prove un- 
workable, 


Absenteeism and Liquor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker,’ under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following communica- 
tions received by me with reference to 
H.R 2082: 

Wamic, CREG., March 15, 1943. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. BRYSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Good Americans who want to 
fight this war with clean hands and top effi- 
ciency, getting the job done as quickly as 
possible and with the least loss of life and 
wealth are backing the Bryson bill for war- 
time prohibition that enabled us to bring a 
quick decision in the First World War. Yes; 
we are grateful to you and are working for 
its quick passage. 

Respectfully yours, 
D. M. STANCLIFF. 

P. S. Damn the liquor revenue it's blood 
money. 


AUSTIN, TEX., March 7, 1943. 
Dear Sm: I wish to congratulate you on 
your bill to outlaw the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of liquor. In my opinion, this 
is the greatest enemy we have in the United 

States and possessions. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. LATEN STANBERRY. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 16, 1943. 
Representative Bryson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Bryson: I. as one mother of many, 
appreciate what you are doing concerning the 
liquor problem. r 

My husband and I are wholeheartedly be- 
hind you. : 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Gro. W. Brown. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., March 7, 1943. 
Mr. BRYSON, 5 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Bryson: I am writing 
to say that I am glad to hear that you are 
author of a bill to impose national prohibi- 
tion for the duration of the war. 

May that thought grow and grow, because 
it would not only put a stop to most ab- 
senteeism, but many lives would be saved 
through decrease of drinking and, perhaps, in 
time the populace would learn that prohibi- 
tion was not a failure. 

Yours truly, 
Miss JOSEPHINE HINKSON, 
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PELZER, S. C., March 13, 1943, 
Representative JosEPH R. Bryson, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On last Sunday our Sunday- 
school class voted to send you a letter com- 
mending you for the step which you have 
taken in introducing a bill to abolish alcoholic 
beverages for the duration. You have our 
prayers, best wishes, and heartiest approval. 

We are a class of young girls of Washington 
Church, near Ware Place in Greenville 
County, Rev. H. M. Fallow, pastor. We have 
20 on roll and last Sunday we had 22 present 
(3 visitors). Everyone present voted to let 
you know that we appreciate your attitude 
toward liquors and offer our assistance if 
there is ever anything that we can do. May 
God help you to carry through. 

Sincerely yours, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 19, 1943, 
Hon. Bryson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Bryson: Having two 
sons and a son-in-law in the Army, I am 
interested in a sober and sane war effort. I 
am heartily in favor of your bill to bring 
about wartime prohibition, and all the time, 
as far as I am concerned, 

Your approach, through the war production 
angle, is timely and should be effective, since 
our executive and military leaders have been 
so callous and blind to the destructive influ- 
ence of liquor drinking among servicemen, 
defense workers, and other civilians. 

I have just written a letter to our Con- 
gressman, CLIFFORD Davis, asking him to sup- 
port you in your effort. 

Wishing you complete success and assuring 
you of my heartfelt interest and prayers, I am, 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. Y. ROZELLE HOLMAN., 


BETHEL METHODIST CHURCH, 
Union, S. C., March 10, 1943, 
Hon. JosEPH R. BRYSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On last Sunday morning 30 men 
in our Bible class voted to send you words 
of congratulations and heartiest approval 
of the bill you introduced in Congress to 
outlaw the sale and manufacture of alco- 
holic beverages for the duration. 

Our prayer is that the bill will pass and 
our country will be rid of public enemy No, 
1, alcohol. 

With kindest regards and praying God's 
blessings upon you, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
H. E. BULLINGTON, 


Crry View BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Greenville, S. C., March 7, 1943. 
Hon. Joszrn R. Bryson, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bryson: The City View Baptist 
Church this morning, in conference, with 
the pastor, Rev. D. A. Martin, presi ling, voted 
unanimously for me, as clerk, to express to 
you their deep appreciation and gratitude for 
the splendid work that you are doing in Con- 
gress as our Representative, and especially for 
the bill that you presented this past week 
to Congress in prohibiting the sale of liquor, 
beer, and wine throughout our Nation for 
the duration. 

Our church has a membership of more than 
800. We are 100 percent with you in your 
endeavor, and if at any time you need our 
help, please do not hesitate to call on us. 

We are praying earnestly that God will con- 
tinue to make you useful and helpful in this 
pericd of world crisis that we are passing 
through. 
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Second Chronicles 7 : 14, expresses our deep 
feeling in this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
Bares AIKEN, 
Church Clerk. 
THE CHERRINGTON HOSPITAL, 
Logan, Ohio, March 17, 1943, 
Hon. JosrrH R. Bryson, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorep Sm: Congratulations and thanks 
to you for having the courage of your con- 
victions in introducing your prohibition bill 
to stop the sale of the greatest curse of the 
world and just now, along with the New Deal, 
the chief hindrance to our winning the war. 

Those who will align themselves against 
this bill will be the blind who having eyes 
yet see not and those having ears yet hear 
not, the un-Christian, un-American who is 
a hearer of the word but not a doer of the 
word. 

The Congressman who will not support 
this measure is insincere in his protestations 
of love for free America and for her success 
in the great struggle in which we are now 
engaged. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. H. CHERRINGTON, M. D. 


PERULACK, PA., March 15, 1943. 
The Honorabie Mr. Bryson. 

My Dran Sm: I read an account of your 
proposal to abolish the liquor traffic for the 
duration. I cannot refrain from congratu- 
lating you on this move. Not only from the 
point of absenteelsm, but from the moral 
standpoint. 

Think of the 18- and 19-year-old boys who 
have never been away from parental care, and 
place them in camps surrounded by such 
vices. What are the dollars in revenue re- 
ceived compared to the ruining of the youth 
of our land, not only physically, but morally 
and spiritually. I have a son 19 years old, 
which makes this doubly interesting to re. 
Again I congratulat? you and I trust and 
pray you may have sufficient support to carry 
it through. Keep fighting. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) A. K. FERGUSON, 
Perulack, Pa. 


DENVER, Coro., March 16, 1943. 
Hon. JosepH R. Bryson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Bryson: I am a regular reader 
of the CoNGrEssIOoNAL RECORD through the 
courtesy of our Congressman HILL, and I note 
the fact that you introduced a bill to pro- 
hibit the sale and manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors for the duration of this war. 
This should be passed at once by both Houses 
and signed by the President, and set to work 
at once. 

As it stands now, the Government is quite 
inconsistent. Most all we eat is being ra- 
tioned, but booze flows freely. Why should 
this business be so favored in such times 
when it really contributes no good effects to 
the welfare of the country, but really lowers 
efficiency among laborers and the armed 
forces? 

But remember you are going to fight the 
powerful liquor forces, and they put booze 
before country and freedom. But here is 
hoping you may be able to voice the senti- 
ments of the thinking people of the land and 
make some dent on the lawmakers to act for 
the good interests of the country. 

Yours very truly, 
Dr. C. L. ORGAN. 


Adding Insult to Tax Injury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of yesterday: 

ADDING INSULT TO TAX INJURY 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
majority has added insult to injury by imply- 
ing, in its formal report upholding the com- 
mittee’s thoroughly unacceptable income tax 
bill, that the American people don't want the 
sound, equitable Ruml pay-as-you-go plan. 

The committee majority, under the out- 
moded chairmanship of Representative 
DoucutTon, has never been able to get out of 
its mind that the Rumi plan does not involve 
forgiveness of taxes but simply moves the tax 
clock ahead 1 year. Tax payments would go 
on without a break; but they would be pay- 
ments on 1943 income, not that of 1942, and 
all of us would then be on a genuinely pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

But here is the committee majority, even 
at this late date, pronouncing unctuously 
that “your committee members who have ap- 
proved this report do not want their taxes 
forgiven. They are ready to pay their 1942 
taxes, which have already accrued with re- 
spect to their income for 1942. It is believed 
that the vast majority of the American peo- 
ple also will not want any of their taxes 
forgiven.” 

In view of the majority’s well-known but 
mistaken fondness fox that word “forgiven,” 
it is apparent that what Chairman DovcHTon 
and his associates are trying to prove is that 
the Ruml plan has no popular following. If 
that isn’t adding insult to injury, what is it? 
The fact is that the people want the Ruml 
plan. 

As one indication of public opinion, the 
latest Gallup poll on the question, “Do you 
favor or oppose the Ruml plan?” reveals that 
of those queried 87 percent of the Republican 
taxpayers and 83 percent of the Democratic 
taxpayers approved the Ruml program. 

Furthermore, the Ways and Means majority 
harps on the old familiar tune that under the 
Ruml system the large taxpayers would be 
“forgiven” millions in taxes for 1942 and that 
the small taxpayers would be saddled with 
the extra burden of making this “less” up 
to the Treasury. 

But judging from the Gallup inquiry the 
small taxpayers aren’t a bit alarmed over 
that. Of taxpayers who were questioned, 83 
percent of those in the upper half of income 
brackets and 86 percent of those in the lower 
half favored the Rumi plan. 

In addition, the committee majority weakly 
insists that “this is no time to experiment” 
in tax collection systems. Yet the com- 
mittee, by reporting a bewildering bill that 
invites taxpayers to pay double to get on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, and puts forward a 
confused system of bonuses to taxpayers able 
to pay more than a year’s obligation in 1 
year, is itself trying to inveigle the country 
into a dizzy tax experiment. 

Representative JosgyRH W. MARTIN, Jr., mi- 
nority leader in the House, has labeled the 
Ways and Means Committee's tax bill a mon- 
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strosity,” and he is right. The committee 
minority calls it stupid, misguided, and un- 
enlightened, and a repudiation of the whole 
pay-as-you-go idea. It is all of that. 

The Carlson bill, embodying the Ruml 
plan’s principles, is the only tax measure 
now. before the House that would put the 
Nation’s income taxpayers on a forthright 
pay-as-you-go basis with a minimum of 
hardship and confusion. It should be 
adopted by Congress after the Doughton 
committee’s proposals have been kicked out 
of the window. 


National Income Rise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star: 


NATIONAL INCOME RISE 


That the United States in 1942 progressed 
far toward the complete mobilization of its 
resources for war is evidenced by the Com- 
merce Department announcement that na- 
tional income and gross national product 
last year achieved record levels of $119,800,- 
000,000 and $151,000,000,000, respectively. 
The income gain for the year was more than 
$24,000,000,000, and the increase in gross 
output upward of $32,000,000,000. War ex- 
penditures and the shift of our economy to 
meet the demands of total war were mainly 
responsible for both gains. 

Important changes in its composition ac- 
companied last year’s increase in national 
income. Farm proprietors, whose 1942 in- 
come is estimated at $9,700,000,000, had the 
largest percentage increase, a gain of 55.5 
percent over their 1941 income, and more 
than thrice that of 1939. This is the first 
year since the post-war inflation of 1919, ac- 
cording to the Commerce Department, that 
the net income of farm operators has ex- 
ceeded $9,000,000,000. 

The salary and wage component of na- 
tional income, which include pay of the 
armed forces, amounted to $80,300,000,000 in 
1942, an increase of 32 percent over the 1941 
total and 80 percent more than in 1939, 
Wage and salary payments made by privately 
owned enterprises advanced 27 percent dur- 
ing the year. 

Other components contributed little to last 
year’s expansion in national income. Inter- 
est payments were estimated at $5,400,000,000, 
an increase of $200,000,000 over 1941, and net 
rents and royalties at $3,100,000,000, a gain of 
$500,000,000. After payment of taxes, 1942 
corporate profits amounted to $7,600,000,000, 
slightly less than in 1941, and nearly 
$2,000,000,000 below the 1940 total. 

This year, according to Commerce Depart- 
ment estimates, national income is expected 
to reach $140,000,000,000 with all kinds of 
income payments to individuals totaling 
$135,000,000,000. Since all taxes paid out of 
individual income will take only $14,000,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000,000, American consum- 
ers will have an unprecedented volume of 
income at their disposal for spending or sav- 
ing. With the supply of civilian goods al- 
ready limited, and with further reductions 
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likely, as war production continues to expand, 
Secretary Jones seems fully justified in his 
warning that the country faces this year “a 
severe intensification of the inflationary 
threat.” 


New Jersey Ship Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Newark 
Evening News on the subject of the pro- 
posed New Jersey ship canal which cer- 
tain outsiders are trying to put over, con- 
trary to the wishes of an overwhelming 
majority of the people of New Jersey: 

THE CANAL AGAIN 

Under the guise of wartime necessity old 
blueprints for the New Jersey ship canal 
are emerging from the obscurity of the file 
room. Its new-found friend is Representa- 
tive McCormack, of Massachusetts, who offers 
the project as the answer to New England's 
appeal for mote fuel oil. A responsive 
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approves a bill authorizing $199,000,000 for 
construction, and directs the War Depart- 
ment to get to work—and then adds that 
chilling and often fatal proviso reading “if 
and when“ the Congress appropriates the 
money. 

Twenty years ago earnest advocates of the 
transstate canal were billing it as insurance 
against attacks on coastal shipping by enemy 
fleets. The country appeared to be pretty 
remote from a return engagement at that 
time, and nothing was done. Now in the 
midst of war the project is revived. Imme- 
diate obstacles are cited by opponents, in- 
cluding representatives of the North Jersey 
District Water Supply Commission, whose 
duty it is to conserve limited water supplies 
on which ever-increasing demand is being 
made in this center of war production 

Objections advanced are solid. First, 
there is the question of manpower. How 
could 4,200 men be spared for building the 
canal? This number would increase, as 
work progressed, to 7,200. The question of 
materials follows. Where would they, and 
the necessary consents, come from? Neither 
of these items has been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Enters also the question of cost, 
for even in wartime $200,000,000 is an item. 
Finally, and fatally, comes the time element. 
Four years, it is estimated, would be required 
to complete the canal. 

Thus the project collides head-on with 
considerations of men, material, money, and 
time, all vital war commodities. Apart from 
consideration of men and resources, what 
would happen to the Raritan River, the 
Delaware River and other sources of potable 
water supply if they were drained to fill the 
canal? This may be a matter of incidental 
concern, or no concern, to Mr. McCormack. 
It is to New Jersey, it is to New York, and to 
Pennsylvania, with a joint stake in the Dela- 
ware River, from whose limited supply some- 
thing like 2,000,000 gallons a day would be 
diverted. As for north and central Jersey, 
their supplies would be even more perilously 
curtailed by the necessity of supplying more 
than 4,500,000 gallons daily to fill the canal. 


Americans Neglect Their Own Swiss Alps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


| marks, I include an article on northern 


Idaho and western Montana, which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
of Friday, March 19, 1943. 

The article reads as follows: 

AMERICANS NEGLECT THEIR’ OWN Swiss ALPS 
(By M. Le Tour) 

Western Montana, exclusive of Glacier Na- 
tional Park, and the Idaho panhandle are 
scenic regions which have been generally 
overlooksd by American travelers. Tourists, 
having visited the grandeur of Glacier Na- 
tional, have hurried on over to the coast 
to visit Mount Rainier, and missed this nat- 
ural vacation area, 

There are American travelers who know 
the Swiss Alps by heart and who have scarcely 
heard of Lake Pend Oreille and Lake Coeur 
d'Alene, the two Cinderella lakes of northern 
Idaho. But the prince has found them at 
last and for over a year now has been arriv- 
ing by the thousand with the U. S. Navy” 
on his hat to practice seamanship at Camp 
Farragut on the waters of Lake Pend Oreille. 

Young men from every State in the Union 
are enjoying the beauty of this lake where 
pine trees accented by tall tamaracks climb 
up the sheer banks It is no toy lake either, 
being 57 miles long and with water that gets 
extremely choppy at times, rough enough for 
any inland boy to remember. 

The two lakes are named for nearby Indian 
tribes, names which; in turn, reveal the 
French influence of the early voyageurs of 
the Hudson's Bay Co. They are pronounced 
all through the Pacific Northwest, Coor-dee- 
lane,” accent on the lane, and “Pond-ee-ray,” 
accent on ray. 


A BEAUTY OF THEIR OWN 


The forest beauty of this area which men 
of the Navy live with, ski in, and photograph, 
is entirely different from the lush beauty of 
fir, hemlock, and spruce west of the Cascades. 
There is no heavy undergrowth under the 
yellow pines of this sector and pine forests 
have a groomed, park-like beauty of their 
own. 

In Idaho the climb is well on toward the 
Rocky Mountains and Camp Farragut is 
sometimes described as a naval training 
camp in the mountains. The climb contin- 
ues into Montana and culminates in the in- 
comparable beauty of Glacier Park up over 
the Great Divide by way of Logan Pass over 
Going-to-the-Sun Highway. 

The beauty of mountains and pine forests 
and lakes prevails throughout western Mon- 
tana, not so awesome as in Glacier but lead- 
ing up to it. Each city is a center of beauty. 
Libby is cupped in pine-covered mountains 
with glaciers and snow peaks and, if you can 
pick them out, four sky-high lookouts from 
which rangers keep sentinel. 


AREA OF DUDE RANCHES 

Kalispell is where Glacier Park begins; 
Flathead Lake is another large mountain lake 
excellent for boating in a superb setting; 
trout fishing in the streams about busy Mis- 
soula is famous; and even Butte and Ana- 
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conda, mining cities, are not far from the 
beauty of national forests. 

The very names fit this western Montana 
beauty; lower Flathead Valley, the Mission 
Range of the Rockies, the Bitter Root Range 
and Bitter Root Valley, Kootenai National 
Forest, Kootenai River, and Kootenai In- 
dians. 

This is an area famous fo: its dude ranches 
which are served by the Milwaukee and the 
Northern Pacific Railroads. It is the Great 
Northern to the north that services Glacier 
National 

Pre-war invitations to this western Montana 
describe side roads and byways that in many 
instances lead to areas of exceptional beauty 
and charm. They also describe lakes—large 
and small—almost without number and 
speaks further of cool, green forests, and 
dashing, foaming streams, fed by melting 
snow and glaciers. 

It is a region so near to the primitive that 
wildlife still is plentiful. Black bears, brown 
ones, and big grizzlies are not uncommon; 
tawny deer are a common sight bounding 
through the timber; there are bighorn sheep 
in the mountains, and the funny marmot is 
plentiful Chinese pheasants have been 
“planted” and have grown in number until 
“chinks,” as they are called, in their gay 
iridescent coloring, are most abundant 

“When the lights go on again all over the 
world” and gasoline and rubber are no longer 
restricted then western Montana publicists 
will again send out their call: “The people 
of western Montana invite you to visit this 
land of charm and enchantment and the true 
western hospitality awaits you when you get 
here.” A vacation-hungry world will accept 
the invitation, and wherever they are, men of 
the Navy, who have trained here, will carry, 
with them memories of the beauty of Lake 
Pend Oreille in Idaho. 


William Jennings Bryan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor to represent the district in 
Illinois where the late Honorable William 
Jennings Bryan was born 83 years ago at 
Salem, the city also of my birth. 

I want to pay my humble tribute to his 
memory here in this House today where 
he served as a member of the Congress 
from his later home at Lincoln, Nebr., 
being elected to this body to the Fifty- 
second and Fifty-third Congresses. 

William Jennings Bryan, who for 
some 20 years of his active political life 
was regarded as the most persuasive 
and powerful individual leader in the 
Nation, stood out as a distinct symbol of 
the power in our Government that has 
so often come from the humble men of 
the small town. in our Nat on who have 
played such an important part in shap- 
ing and guiding the destiny of our be- 
loved country. 

Most of us know the great accom- 
plishments of this dynamic crusader cf 
his day. Few of us know the interesting 
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little things surrounding his boyhocd 
days. Some of these were repeated by 
three of his early boyhood friends at 
Salem, III., Saturday, March 20, when 
Salem citizens met in a memorial meet- 
ing in honor of his birthday. On that 
oceasion the three of his closest boyhood 
friends yet living who spoke briefly of 
their former school chum were William 
Slack, 86, retired merchant; former 
Mayor Joseph Schwartz, 83, retired 
merchant; and Harper Sweney, 80, one 
of the leading druggists of that city. 
They told how Billie Bryan in 1876 cut 
his initials in his new desk at school, 
which caused his teacher to remark 
that he would never amount to any- 
thing, how they hunted together, skated 
on the old mill pond, and painted up as 
American Indians rode their ponies to- 
gether at Fourth of July celebrations. 

When he had finished high school at 
Salem, William Jennings Bryan attended 
college at Jacksonville, IIl.; was gradu- 
ated in law from Union College in Chi- 
cago, practiced law at Jacksonville, II. 
for a time, moving to Lincoln, Nebr., in 
1887, where he continued the practice of 
law. 

Taking an interest in politics, in ad- 
dition to serving two terms in Congress, 
he was a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention in 1896, 1904, 1912, 
1920, and 1924. His power with the 
people was so great that he was the 
first man in our history whose party 
permitted him to be a standard bearer 
for three successive national defeats—in 
1896, 1900, and 1908. 

During the Spanish-American War he 
raised the Third Regiment of the Ne- 
braska Volunteer Infantry in May 1898, 
and was commissioned colonel. 

His father, Judge Silas L. Bryan, a 
very devout man, was at one time a State 
senator and for three terms was circuit 
judge for the district. The bodies of 
his parents lie in the cemetery at Salem, 
III., and in all the years when he re- 
turned to visit or speak at the town of his 
birth, he never failed to visit their graves 
and place thereon, with loving care and 
tender memories, flowers in token of his 
love and affection for them. 

National fame suddenly came to him 
when, as a delegate to the Chicago con- 
vention in 1896, he made his famous 
speech, The Cross of Gold and Crown of 
Thorns, before that body in a debate on 
the monetary plank of the platform. 
His oratory was so persuasive and power- 
ful that the delegates of the convention 
stampeded to him on the free silver issue 
and he was nominated for the presidency 
by his party. Prior to this speech he was 
not considered for the nomination, but 
at its close the nomination was made by 
unanimous vote. The great free-silver 
campaign followed and he was defeated 
by William B. McKinley, of Ohio, on the 
gold standard and high protective tariff 
policies, 

His spiritual influence over the people 
was one of his greatest attributes. He 
held steadfastly to the philosophy of the 
old-time religion and was recognized as 
the foremost lay Christian leader of his 


generation. He was consistent and cou- 
rageous. Having decided in the justice 
of his course, no influence was great 
enough to turn him from it. Having 
largely directed the course of his party 
for almost a quarter of , century, culmi- 
nating in the nomination and election of 
Woodrow Wilson to the Presidency, after 
opposing on principles his lifelong friend, 
Congressman Champ Clark, his yearning 
for peace was so abiding and his hate for 
war was so great that he resigned his 
high position as Secretary of State under 
President Wilson as his Nation entered 
World War No. 1. 

Through his lifetime he championed 
the democracy of Jefferson and was al- 
ways interested in the lot of common 
men. He feared the influence of finan- 
cial leaders to the point of refusing to 
counsel with them, which doubtless cost 
him the Presidency. 

He was against “isms” of all kinds, yet 
he was the foremost liberal leader of his 
time but never campaigned as a liberal 
or a progressive. He believed in the two- 
party system. He believed in the phi- 
losophy of common sense applied to gov- 
ernment and strict honesty in the dis- 
charge of public service. He looked far 
ahead into the future. : 

He was the foremost national leader 
for a Federal income tax, one of the 
early leaders in support of woman suf- 
frage, the first great leader to advocate 
the election of Senators by direct vote 
of the people, and was a foremost cru- 
sader in support of antitrust legislation. 

Unlike many of our present leaders, he 
honored and revered our Constitution, 
He believed in the sanctity of the courts. 
He sought to broaden and strengthen our 
national laws within the framework of 
the Constitution. He never dreamed of 
the remaking of America with such 
sweeping schemes and plans as are ad- 
vocated by many of the dreamers of our 
present day. He was against graft and 
corruption in politics, and for years he 
fought against New York Tammany Hall 
in his own party. He feared the evil in- 
fluences of the great political patronage 
of machines of the large cities of Amer- 
ica which, within the past few years, 
have not only controlled the State but 
National elections, proving the clearness 
of his vision. 

While time seems to have proved that 
he was wrong on some of his economic 
policies, yet there are few thoughtfu. cit- 
izens of today who will fail to endorse and 
applaud his honesty of purpose, his states- 
manship and foresight, his courage and 
his policy of reform in government within 
the framework of the Constitution. 

The great moral force of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, during his lifetime, to keep 
government and politics on a higher 
plane, not only endeared him to the peo- 
ple of America but to the world as evi- 
denced that even though he never at- 
tained the Presidency, at his death flags 
were flown at half mast around the civ- 
ilized world in tribute to his worth and 
in memory of a life that was devoted to 
the interests of all mankind. 
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Door-Key Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN TH® HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following address de- 
livered by me over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System on March 22, 1943, on 
the Door-Key Children Program, con- 
vention of the air of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators: 


Mrs. Botton, Thank you Miss Pinkston for 
this opportunity of taking part with Mr. 
Taft in this convention of the air sponsored 
by the important department of elementary 
school principals, who are so vividly aware of 
the tragedies that lie behind the very words 
that have been used, “Door-key children.” 

Think of it! Little children with the keys 
of their homes hung around their necks, 
hideously symbolic of the burden of respon- 
sibility we have permitted the war to lay 
upon their frail shoulders, Little children 
having to fend for themselves in an adult 
world; helpless victims of our failure to pro- 
tect for them the security of their homes. 

It is true that we shall need to use the 
energy of every able-bodied man and woman 
to win the war. But the use we make of this 
great pool of energy is all important. We 
must be very certain we are putting first 
1 first; that we are not forgetting essen- 

als. 

The great vital throbbing heart of America 
is the home—the center of the home is 
mother, and the future of America is Amer- 
ica’s children. 

Something over 18,500,000 children are en- 
rolled in our elementary schools. Nearly 


5,000,000 of these are in kindergarten and first 


grade, with about 12,500,000 ranging from 
there through the fifth grade, which means 
10 years old and under. What has happened 
to the homes of America that makes it pos- 
sible for J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Bureau 
of Investigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice, to say as he did on February 18: The 
increase in crimes among juveniles indicates 
a deplorable lack of parental guidance and 
discipline in many homes, Boom conditions 
in many communities and easy money in 
youthful hands, accompanied by a sense of 
wartime abandon are contributing to the gen- 
eral let down in moral standards among ju- 
veniles.“ What crimes, you ask? I will tell 
you: Drunkenness, assault, sex offences, 
gambling, carrying and possessing weapons, 

“Lack of parental guidance and discipline,” 
says the man whose business it is know. 
Parents are necessary to the normal life of 
childhood—parents, home, adequate housing, 
decent environment—but parents first, and 
mother most of all, For some time dad has 
been away with the forces or working long 
hours. Now mother, too, is gone in the early 
morning and back late at night. Left to 
their own devices, with the key hanging 
around their necks, is it small wonder that 
these bewildered youngsters find their way 
into every kind of difficulty? It is not their 
fault; it is definitely ours. 

Overcrowding, inadequate housing, hideous 
environment are unfortunately not new phe- 
nomena, but they have grown to truly terri- 
ble proportions. To these deplorable condi- 
tions we add the absence of those whose 
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presence has a little discipline at least and 
certainly has spelled security to the younger 
ones who must now fend for themselves, un- 
watched, unprotected, and often over- 
whelmed by sheer terror of the unknown. 

Valiantiy do our brave teachers try to meet 
the situation. But alone they cannot pro- 
vide the 12- to 14-hour schedule needed by 
children of school age. And certainly they 
cannot be responsible for the all-day care 
babies and little tots under 5 require. Woe- 
fully underpaid as a group, magnificently 
patriotic in their living, we cannot ask them 
to carry the full load. 

The emergencies of crowded living and 
shifting population came upon us overnight, 

it is true. But we cannot permit them to 

continue. We must assume our full re- 
sponsibilities and attack the problem on all 
fronts. 

Schools can play a splendid part by or- 
ganizing larger programs, nurseries can and 
must be set up to take care of the littlest 
ones, and ways can be found whereby mothers 
can be at home at the hours when their chil- 
dren most need them. 

All these things are possible if we men 
and women of America recognize and assume 
our responsibilities. 

The war must be won, or all light goes from 
the world. But in giving ourselves to that 
end we must remember that we are fighting 
for a better world, for a finer, stronger, 
happier humanity. 

Our family is as big as our great Nation. 
Our strength as a people in the world of 
tomorrow will be measured by the physical, 
mental, and spiritual stature these children 
of today can attain. 

Let us assume the responsibility that is 
ours. Let us take the door keys from about 
the necks of our little ones and open to them 
the doors of a decently protected childhood 
that they may be ready to take a construc- 
tive part in the rebuilding of a world. 


An American Firster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr.HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the March 23 
Washington Times-Herald is a rather 
accurate estimate of Winston Churchill, 
who speaks for Britain. 

Here in Washington those who with 
equal determination speak for America 
have been charged by certain Depart- 
ment of Justice officials with being pro- 
Nazi. 

No one doubts Churchill’s determina- 
tion to do what he can toward the win- 
ning of the war. No one doubts his de- 
termination that when the war is over 
first in his mind will be the British Em- 
pire and her interests. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A BRITISH FIRSTER 


The Washington grapevine has it that 
Winston Churchill sold President Roosevelt 
the idea of the August 1941 Atlantic Con- 
-ference, which produced the so-called Atlan- 
tic Charter, on the plea that “after all, I 
(Churchill) am half American, and we ought 
to be able to understand each other,” or 
words to that effect, 


100 PERCENT BRITON 


In calling himself half American, Mr. 
Churchill exaggerated. His mother, Jennie 
Jerome, was an American woman, but when 
she married Lord Randolph Churchill in 1874 
she became a Britisher like her hushand—and 
properly so. 

As for Prime Minister Churchill, he has 
never given the slightest sign of being any- 
thing other than a 100 percent Briton. His 
thoughts and deeds first and last are shaped 
to advance the power, prestige, and happiness 
of the British Empire. He suffers from no 
divided allegiance. He is the world’s out- 
standing British Firster at this time; and we 
admire him for it. 


EXCELLENT SPEECH PY MR. CHURCHILL 


Mr. Churchill made another of his major 
speeches day before yesterday, to a world- 
wide radio audience. 

It was not the most eloquent speech he has 
yet made, because it was not so immediate 
as some have been. But it was an excellent 
speech; and it was keyed throughout to the 
statement: “I only wish to do my duty by 
the whole mass of the nation of the British 
Empire as long as I am thought to be of any 
use for that.” 

Mr. Churchill concerned himself chiefly 
with post-war probabilities, after expressing 
the hope that Hitler may be beaten “into 
death, dust, and ashes” sometime in 1944 or 
1945. He gave considerable attention to the 
Beveridge plan, British forerunner of Uncle 
Delano’s plan for a post-war Fascist paradise 
in America. But more dramatic were his 
views on post-war international politics and 
world-peace preservatives, 

As we understand it, Mr. Churchill hopes to 
see the pre-war small nations resurrected, 
but banded together in regional alliances, 
each of these alliances to be sworn to help 
the big nations keep the peace. The big na- 
tions in turn are not to go gobbling up any 
little nations. 

If the Allies win the war, these big nations, 
of course, will be Great Britain and its em- 
pire, Russia, the United States, and China. 

It so happens, though, that the rub in 
this matter is already noticeable. How about 
Russia after the war, and its attitude toward 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Finland, and Po- 
land? Russia is already saying it wants those 
countries or parts of same back, as of July 
1914. If Russia is the big factor it promises 
to be in beating Germany, then Russia will 
take that territory back, and nobody can pre- 
vent it, and Europe will have returned to the 
status quo ante of 1914. 


THE GREATNESS OF CHURCHILL 


Among all these post-war uncertainties, one 
thing stands out as absolutely certain: That 
Winston Churchill will be in there punching 
as long as he lives for Britain, and for noth- 
ing else. 

We don't think Mr. Churchill is a great 
strategist or a great statesman. In World 
War No. 1, he underestimated tragically the 
Allied strength needed to (1) hold Antwerp, 
(2) take the Dardanelles in the Gallipoli 
push. In World War No. 2 he overestimated 
tragically the strength of the French Army. 
Dunkirk was the consequence; and Britain 
was saved from invasion and conquest by an 
eyelash, by fortitude, and by a few fighter 
pilots. 

But when it comes to dreaming, planning, 
speaking, and acting for Britain’s advance- 
ment all over the world, Churchill stands 
without a superior in today’s world. And by 
virtue of him and like-minded Britain First- 
ers, England often wins the last battle. Eng- 
land, for instance, came out of World War 
No. 1 with another 1,000,000 square miles of 
Africa in the bag. It would not surprise us 
to see England come out of this war with the 
1,750,000 square miles of what now appears 
on the maps as French and Italian north 
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Africa. It wouldn't grieve us, either; heaven 
knows the United States would be foolish to 
want that territory. 

Mr. Churchill, in short, is a great orator, 
and he embodies the very soul of Great 
Britain. He isa Great Britain Firster. He is 
a great man. 


Mr. Speaker, recently Churchill said: 

Let me, however, make this clear in case 
there should be any mistake about it, in any 
quarter, we mean to hold our own. I have 
not become the King's first minister in order 


to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire. 


Let Congress and the administration 
show equal concern for the preservation 
of our constitutional government—of our 
Nation. What America needs is more 
American firsters. 


Governors Talk “Farm Crisis“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include an article on the recent 
conference of 12 midwestern Governors 
on the farm crisis. 


The article is by Mr. Lou Gardner, of 
Des Moines, Iowa: 


FOREMOST ON SUPPLY FRONT 


The Midwest agricultural conference called 
by Gov. Bourke B. Hickenlooper of Iowa, 
marked a clear step in vitalizing food pro- 
duction as a war industry second to none 
other on the supply front. Eight governors, 
accompanied by advisory staffs, together with 
representatives and officials from four other 
States, discussed farm production to aid 
the war. It was significant that price, profit, 
and other selfish interests were absent. The 
discussions revolved wholly around the prob- 
lems of food production. 

The governors and others made reports of 
conditions in their various States. They 
listened to informative presentations from 
those of extensive experience and broad 
knowledge. They spent hours in a panel 
discussion, and listened to an address from 
a world authority on food production and 
distribution. 


FARM PRODUCTION ESSENTIAL 


As a conclusion the thought was predomi- 
nate that agriculture must be recognized as 
a war essential. In furtherance of that idea 
six-point resolutions were adopted. These 
endorsed deferment of agricultural workers, 
and called for a better job of allocating farm 
machinery. They suggested removal of re- 
strictions retarding the manufacture of farm 
machinery and parts, proposed transportation 
for migrant farm labor, and demanded that 
available supplies of fertilizer be immediately 
released. 

The 12 States represented are engaged in 
the production and processing of 65 to 70 
percent of the food of the Nation. They in- 
clude approximately a third of our popula- 
tion—a third that has been rapidly depleted 
in both man and woman power drawn into 
Army service and into factory production of 
war materials. It was made clear in this 
conference that a serious shortage of farm 
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Manpower and machinery exists in these | to win the war; food will be necessary to 


States. 
IGNORED BY WASHINGTON 

The reports indicated that there has been 
earnest study of the situation in the various 
States represented. The reports were intelli- 
gent. They were clarifying. They struck at 
the very vital questions and problems that 
are interwoven in the job of meeting a food 
crisis. The work which had been done in 
this direction emphasized that in Washing- 
ton there has not been enough of coopera- 
tion with, or dependence on, State govern- 
ments in solving focd and manpower prob- 
lems. This was emphasized by the fact that 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, 
Manpower Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, and 
War Production Board Chairman Donald P. 
Nelson declined invitations to attend. They 
did not recognize in the conference enough of 
importance to send representatives. 


DID NOT BUILD CONFIDENCE 


By this action Washington officials did not 
build in these 12 great agricultural States 
any confidence in their own methods of han- 
dling farm problems. Their action only 
brought to the front failures of administra- 
tion which are causing a crisis. The purpose 
of Washington officials is to build a huge Fed- 
eral machine, made up of boards and officials 
bound about by red tape and running wild 
with the extravagances of salaried Federal 
employees, This is in striking contrast to the 
way war agencies were handled during the 
First World War through State governments— 
by thousands of volunteers—at a minimum 
of expense and a maximum of efficiency. 

There were other evidences that Washing- 
ton did not look with favor on the Iowa con- 
ference. Releases sent out from the Capital 
had the appearance of being an effort to ap- 
ply a wet blanket. Releases were made in 
Iowa which served to soften any threat to pro- 
duction. 

HAD BETTER TAKE NOTE 


Washington had best take note of the con- 
ference and its conclusions. These were im- 
portant to the people of the great Midwest. 
They are important to our soldiers, our sail- 
ors, our allies, and the people of all of our 
States. Our troops could lose this war even 
though our food production be ample. They 
cannot win it unless that production is at 
its highest limits. This is a distinction 
clearly brought forth by the Des Moines con- 
ference. Washington had better not spar for 
position. Washington had best take full ac- 
count, 

BACK TO NATIVE STATE 

Herbert C. Hoover, only living ex-President 
of the United States, came back to his native 
State of Iowa to spend a busy day in discus- 
sion and consideration of farm and war prob- 
lems. He appeared before the Governors’ 
conference to give information on food pro- 
duction and distribution. He addressed the 
Iowa Legislature with a plea for a new ap- 
proach toward peace. He listened to a dis- 
cussion of food problems by the Governors’ 
panel. He finished the day with a masterful 
address on the food problem and its relation 
to the winning of the war. 

Age is touching Mr. Hoover kindly. It is 
drawing light lines on his features and put- 
ting a touch of frost to his hair and eye- 
brows. He is the same energetic, alert Herb- 
ert Hoover, sincere in purpose, broad in out- 
look, and exuding confidence by reason of 
his rich experiences. Clipping his phrases, 
using the Hoover style of incisive language 
and conversational tone, he spoke with that 
effectiveness which has made his broadcasts 
fine examples of radio diction and oratory. 


TWO HARD, SOLID FACTS 
Mr. Hoover’s appearance in Iowa drove 
home two hard, solid facts: Food is necessary 


establish peace. This is the same Hoover who 
saved thousands of Belgians from starvation, 
who kept millions from starving in Europe 
following the First World War, who success- 
fully administered food production in this 
country during that war and who served 4 
years as President of the United States, at a 
time when the whole world was in a state of 
collapse and struggling to recover from a 
post-war depression, His broad experience, 
his unselfish humanitarianism, his extended 
study of world conditions, his knowledge of 
statesmanship and statecraft give Mr. Hoover 
a breadth of vision and a foundation of un- 
derstanding unsurpassed by any living man. 


Relations Between Congress and 
Parliament 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs have just had a rare and 
historic experience. We were in the of- 
fice of our Speaker when Capt. Arthur 
Evans, representing the Speaker of the 
British House of Commons, and accom- 
panied by the British Ambassador de- 
livered a letter from their Speaker to our 
own Speaker. Captain Evans is a dis- 
tinguished Member of Parliament, serv- 
ing on important committees of the 
House of Commons, and an officer of the 
Interparliamentary Union. As we 
talked together we all realized anew the 
possibilities of collaboration between 
members of the Mother of Parliaments 
and the Congress of the United States. 
We envisioned the great potential power 
for good of having the elected legisla- 
tive representatives of the people from 
the great democracies of the world dis- 
cuss their common wartime problems 
and seek out together their common goals 
for peace. 

Captain Evans mentioned to us that he 
was the Member of Parliament who had 
asked that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
be sent to England so that the members 
of Parliament could read it. I suggested 
to him as a form of reciprocal lease-lend 
which I felt would be of great value, that 
the debates of the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords be made available 
to us. He told me that he had already 
arranged this. 

It is my hope that we can arrange to 
have these debates available in the 
Speaker’s lobby where we can look them 
over, just as our brethren across the sea 
may have our debates to read. It will 
help us to see things as the people's rep- 
resentatives in Britain see them. It will 
help them to see problems as we see 
them. This will not only help to keep 
us all well informed but may cause us 
to weigh our words more carefully, as 
we bear in mind that our remarks made 
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here are to go across the seas to those 
who serve the people by election in other 
lands, as a record of what we think of 
them and of ourselves. 

I am one of those who have felt that 
the Interparliamentary Union, in 
which our country has played a lead- 
ing part for over half a century and in 
which that great Member from Ohio, 
Theodore Burton, took such a leading 
part, should not be a casualty of the war 
but should function with full vitality in 
war to help shape the pattern of the 
future. 

I hope this meeting this morning is 
prophetic, as it seemed to us this morn- 
ing to be symbolic and full of meaning, 
and that it means that the people's 
elected representatives in the lands 
where we have government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, will be 
getting together to discuss their common 
problems, to understand the problems 
which are peculiar to each, and to work 
out a peace that will represent the hopes 
and the needs of the people who are 
doing the paying and the fighting. 


Restraining Order Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1943 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks and include therein an article 
from the American Glass Review of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1943. 

RESTRAINING ORDER NECESSARY 


“Scare advertising is a cheap device used 
to swindle the public,” Leon Henderson 
wrote to Kenneth Barnard, chairman of the 
war activities committee of the National 
Association of Better Business Bureaus. 

No matter who else the former head of the 
Office of Price Administration had in mind, 
he was referring to the copy writer, who, 
playing loosely with the truth, tries to get 
over the idea that if you don't use his prod- 
uct you have no one but yourself to accuse 
for the calamities that will follow and you 
might as well prepare for the worst. 

Searing people into buying something by 
blasting away in print with claims that have 
no basis in fact is the practice of those meant 
by the former Office of Price Administration 
head, who, in the same letter to Mr. Barnard, 
said, “People who resort to this dishonest 
means of promoting their petty self-interests 
serve neither their country nor themselves.” 

Fortunately, for the sake of the Nation's 
well-being and the long-suffering public, this 
group of fear flingers is not large. The ad- 
vertising profession is an honorable one. 
Most of its members strive to uphold the 
dignity it deserves and most of them make 
an honest effort to adhere to the fair prac- 
tice code demanded by the ethics of the 
profession. 

It is almost inconceivable then, to en- 
counter in this field one who not only shows 
a complete disregard for facts, but at the 
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same time loosens a smear barrage at a 
competitor with an attack as unfounded as 
that employed to exploint his own product. 

* * * * * 


Not content to advertise paper containers 
legitimately and permit the choice of their 
use to be determined on their merits, the Cup 
and Container Institute in recent months has 
embarked on an insidious campaign designed 
to scare the pants off of such persons as pro- 
prietors of eating places, soda fountains, and 
drug stores by predicting dire consequences 
to those who fail to shift from glass to paper 
cups in service to customers, 


MILITARY POLICE AT YOUR FRONT DOOR 


Through national newspaper and magazine 
advertising and by direct-mail broadsides, 
dispensers of food and drink to the public, 
and health officials wherever they could be 
reached, have had pictured to them the glass 
tumbler as the spreader of disease, particu- 
larly influenza, with the unqualified state- 
ment that only by the use of paper cups can 
an epidemic, such as the one of 1918, help to 
be prevented. In one circular, mailed Na- 
tion-wide to drug-store and fountain owners, 
a member of the military police of the United 
States Army is shown stationed outside a 
pharmacy. He is waiting there for soldiers 
who might enter the establishment seeking 
a sundae or soda, and his mission is to tell 
them, “Not in here fellows; better try that 
drug store on the next corner.” This is pur- 
ported to show what the druggist will find 
himself up against unless he uses paper cups. 
Bosh. It is only an attempt to scare him into 
abolishing his glass service that the paper- 
cup industry can sell more of its product 
that by no means has found universal ap- 
proval in the soda-fountain trade of the 
country. 

The circular states, “That restriction, not 
unusual during the last war and already 
threatening in the present crisis, is fraught 
with significance for soda-fountain proprie- 
tors everywhere.” If “that restriction” refers 
to the presence of a military policeman out- 
side the drug store, it was quite unusual in 
the first war. To the knowledge of many 
servicemen who were engaged in that war 
memory fails to recall one instance of a 
military police officer guarding the health of 
soldiers in that manner. 

There were unsanitary places thrown up 
quickly in the vicinities of Army camps which 
were made to clean up or close up by authori- 
ties, but es.ablished stores were not bothered 
by the military police. These places deserved 
to be cleaned out. But not because they 
were not using paper cups, that had nothing 
to do with it—most of them were using them. 

They were using them then as some still 
are being used today—tossed in broken pack- 
ages under counters or on the floor and left 
to collect dust, germs even, until called into 
use. 
Uncle Sam says “thumbs down on dirty 
soda fountains,” and that is as it should be. 
But he hasn’t said, “thumbs up on paper 
cups,” as the paper forces would have you 
believe. He hasn't said anything about it. 
He, and all of us will not patronize a dirty- 
looking store for things to eat or drink. And 
we have faith enough in our druggists and 
soda-fountain proprietors to believe that 
their pride in their establishments will not 
permit them to operate except in the ob- 
servance of health regulations laid down by 
authorities in the communities in which 
they are located. They don't have to be 
whiplashed with the fear of a boycott simply 
because they do not convert their glass-serv- 
ice methods, as old and as popular as the 
first sundae, to a new order just for the sake 
of advancing the sales of another product. 

In the same circular the statement is made 
that “soda-fountain proprietors who adopt 
single-service paper cups and utensils can be 
assured of the approval of the public and of 
health officers.” 


Who said so? No one but the high-pres- 
sure sales spouters of the paper-cup inter- 
ests. No Government agency has said so, 
No health officer has said so. * * * 


PAPER CUPS STOP NOSE RUNNING 


A widely circulated illustration portrays 
a waitress with one hand holding a cup and 
saucer under the spout of a coffee urn and 
the other holding a handkerchief, wiping 
her nose. The caption reads, “Personal hab- 
its of employees count for much in the 
customer’s opinion. Wiping the nose is only 
one of the man, things to avoid that custo- 
mers find objectionable.” 

The object lesson there isn't clear. The 
paper people can't mean that if the waitress 
were filling a paper container with coffee she 
would disregard her running nose. It seems 
that would be just as objectionable to the 
customers. The import must be that paper 
cups have hidden powers not apparent in 
the advertising. Underlines for the picture 
might read: “Use paper cups and slow your 
nose down to a walk.” 

Of course, it’s silly. But it isn’t any sil- 
lier than the attempted propaganda. If a 
waitress has a cold and it is necessary for 
her to wipe her nose while drawing coffee 
she'll wipe it whether the container she is 
using is paper or solid gold. 

Advertisements such as these have been 
spread by the Cup and Container Institute 
through magazines and newspapers in many 
parts of the country. Many of them have 
appeared under the name of the public 
health committee of the institute, 


PUBLIC HEALTH COMMITTEE ONE MAN 


This was interesting because the findings 
of a committee, whether they appear in an 
advertisement or are submitted in a report, 
ordinarily contain the opinion of a majority 
of the committee and bear some weight be- 
cause it is the consensus of a number rather 
than the undesirable methods obtained when 
left to the dictates of one individual preju- 
diced or in the control of the agency seeking 
a favorable decision. A desire to know the 
makeup of this public health committee 
of the Cup and Container Institute led a re- 
porter to the institute’s headquarters in a 
New York office building where he was told he 
would find the committee on the floor above. 

He visited the indicated office but discovered 
no committee. He learned there was no com- 
mittee, that the high-sounding phrase bore 
no relation to fact and that the misleading 
and untruthful propaganda against glass 
containers spread in ads throughout the 
country over the name of the public health 
committee of the Cup and Container Institute 
was the work of one man, Homer N. Calver, 
a publicist in the employ of the paper cup 
interests. His printed card contained “The 
public health committee of the Cup and Con- 
tainer Institute” at the top; the word “for” 
below these lines, and “from Homer N. Cal- 
ver” at the bottom. No other committee 
members names appeared. Mr. Calver was 
and is the committee. 

. a . * . 

It is dificult to understand why an indus- 
try like the paper cup and container would 
sink to such mud-slinging levels, and it is 
equally hard to believe that an advertising 
firm like that of Young and Rubicam would 
consent to lend its efforts in laying out copy 
of such unethical nature. 

* . * . . 

About 10 years ago the paper-cup interests 
boldly came out with ads in a leading maga- 
zine picturing a death head above the rim of 
a glass tumbler. The American Glass Review, 
representing the glass industry, protested, 
with the result that the ads were discon- 
tinued. In recent printed matter, scare copy 
has not reached quite such fiendish propor- 
tions, but the campaign initiated some time 
ago using present war conditions as a refuge 
are almost as malignant. 
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It would have us believe, for instance, that 
only by the use of paper cups and containers 
can the spread of influenza be prevented. 
“Let’s not have another October 1918,” 
screams bold type in an ad that appeared in 
numerous magazines. It is stated, “in the last 
war October 1918 was a black month for the 
United States. Black not because of military 
defeats, but because thousands of people lay 
sick and dying from a fluepidemic. * * * 
And one of the causes for the rapid spread 
of the disease was reported by authorities as 
‘transmission through eating and drinking 
utensils.’ ” 

In another ad which had wide distribution 
the copywriter for paper cups states, “Paper 
cups can help prevent another scourge in 
this war like the flu epidemic of 1918.” 
Again, who says so? The one-man commit- 
tee of public health who is paid to say so? 
No one else has said so because nobody 
knows, definitely. 


REFUTING THE INFLUENZA PROPAGANDA 


A few facts have been discovered about the 
influenza germ but not enough to warrant 
any honest man to say conclusively how 
influenza is contracted. What has been 
learned tends to indicate that the germ is 
not communicable through hand to mouth 
transmission, to any extent. The claim of 
the paper container interests that influenza 
can be prevented by paper cups which can be 
used once and thrown away is not substan- 
tiated by either Navy or Army authorities, 

Commander Albert Paul Krueger, in com- 
mand of Naval Laboratory Research Unit No. 
1 at the University of California, has made 
the discovery that influenza viruses type A 
and type B die in a few minutes if put on 
human skin. Commander Krueger, who for- 
merly was professor of bacteriology at the 
university, stated that “virus solutions so 
strong that a teaspoonful would kill half a 
billion mice, lost all disease-producing ca- 
pacity within 10 minutes.” 

“These results,” he said, “emphasize again 
the importance of tiny virus containing drop- 
lets sprayed into the air when one sneezes, 
coughs, or talks vigorously, as a means of 
spreading influenza. Hand to hand distri- 
bution of the virus and eventual hand to 
mouth transfer would appear to be an unim- 
portant hazard.” 


The paper cup ad writer’s phrase, “trans- 
mission through eating and drinking uten- 
sils,” has appeared time after time in maga- 
zine and newspaper ads. He cites “authori- 
ties” for the statement but lets it go at that. 
In one instance it is written, “transmission 
through eating and drinking utensils was re- 
ported by Army medical authorities as one 
of the causes for the spread of the disease.” 
What are the facts? 

Lt. Col. William S. Stone, Medical Corps, 
United States Army, writes from the office of 
the surgeon general in Washington, “this 
office has issued no recent statement or pub- 
lication on the role of eating and drinking 
utensils in the spread of infectious diseases. 
It is well recognized that there are a number 
of factors involved in the spread of the respir- 
atory diseases, and the exact role that each 
plays cannot be clearly defined. Various 
methods have been used to evaluate experi- 
mentally the role of air-borne infections ver- 
sus other means of human contact in the in- 
cidence of respiratory diseases. It is our 
opinion that the exact importance of the in- 
dividual factors involved in the spread of 
these diseases has not been determined. * * *” 


INFLUENZA VIRUS BREATHED IN 
* * * * * 


It is recognized clearly that the virus of 
the disease is in the air. It it were taken 
into the system by way of the mouth after 
depositing itself on the rim of a container 
of any sort, the person first using that con- 
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tainer would be the victim and the use of a 
brand new paper cup would be of no pre- 
ventive benefit. 

How did those who ministered to influenza 
sufferers In Army camps in the first World 
War protect themselves? They wore gauze 
bandages over their mouths to prevent them 
from inhaling the germs. The hand to mouth 
and mouth to mouth danger so terribly prev- 
alent according to the paper container forces 
seems rather remote. 


EPIDEMICS CONTROLLED 


“The scourge of 1918,” so fearfully recalled 
by the Cup and Container Institute’s panic 
pitcher will not occur again. No epidemics of 
any magnitude have visited this country 
since that time. Not only has the medical 
profession learned how to prevent epidemics 
but the individual has become health con- 
scious. 

* * » . * 


No, “the scourge of 1918” is history. It will 
not recur. But when the Cup and Container 
Institute tells the public in effect that if it 
does not buy and use its paper products the 
“scourge” is being invited to return, it is 
time that measures of restraint be taken. 


* * . * . 


WHAT THE SURVEY FOUND 


A survey conducted on the value of the 
alternative for glass stated: 

“Many municipalities have attempted to 
overcome the problem of the dirty glass at 
the soda fountain by requiring the use of the 
paper cup. No work has be'n carried out 
that has been reported to show to what 
degree this overcomes the danger. Rice (J. 
W. Rice, in the sixth annual report of the 
Pennsylvania Association oi Dairy and Milk 
Inspectors) has amply demonstrated that 
paraffined paper caps for milk bottles, sup- 
posedly packed in sterile containers, were 
contaminated with a variety of bacilli and 
molds. A similar condition was found by 
Fellers (O. R. Fellers, in American Journal of 
Public Health, vol. 18, No. 6, p. 763) with 
the paraffined paper-lined caps and closures 
for food containers. 

“He particularly stressed the presence of 
the organisms causing botulinus. Recently 
our laboratories completed an extensive study 
of the paper containers for milk that lately 
have made their appearance. This investi- 
gation showed conclusively that the ordinary 

g process through which the paper 
was put failed to destroy all the organisms 
on the paper, although the paraffin, when 
forming a perfect lining, did tend to prevent 
access of the organisms into the milk. Ex- 
aminations of empty and supposedly sterile 
containers both of the preformed types and 
those finished at the dairy showed the ma- 
jority to be heavily affected. 

“There is little reason to suppose that any 
better condition would hold in the case of 
the individual paper cup. From practical ob- 
servation, the treatment accorded these cups, 
after being removed from the packages, fre- 
quently offers greater opportunities for con- 
tamination than would occur with glass. In- 
stances have been noted by members of our 
staff when several of the cups have fallen to 
the floor and after rolling around were re- 
placed for use. In other cases opened and 
unprotected cartons of cups were left under 
the counter. 

Particularly craven is the widespread use 
of fabrications employed by those who push 
the alleged advantages of the paper cup con- 
tainer over glass. Publicity releases contain 
cleverly worded bits injected at intervals 
into copy without any attempted play-up 
but which are so pointed and forceful that 
the mind is  Unconsciousty. impressed by 
them. * * 

One such 8 is that in which it is 
stated: These products (paper cups) are 
particularly essential in war workers’ lunches 
now that glass and other containers are pro- 


hibited from many plants due to the risks 
of accidents and sabotage.” 

Glass prohibited in plants because it will 
lead to accidents or sabotage? Where has it 
been prohibited? A survey was made among 
different factories and no one knew of an 
order prohibiting it. The head of the in- 
ternal security section of one of the country’s 
largest steel plants stated there has been no 
such order, and added that on the contrary, 
thousands of bottles and other glass con- 
tainers pass through the plant every day. 

Yet, because it is the un-American practice 
of the Cup and Container Institute to grasp 
at any means to increase sales of the paper 
product, it brashly publishes such statements 
and hopes for the best. 

This is not an attack on the paper cup and 
container industry. It has the same right to 
survive and enjoy as great a sale of its prod- 
ucts as possible as any other industry. But 
it is a protest and a vigorous protest against 
the unethical and sordid methgds practiced 
by the publicists vested with authority to 
promote the product's sale. When it is neces- 
sary for a competitor to drag in the mud the 
American glass industry and otherwise smear 
it with unfounded allegations, it certainly is 
time steps were taken to stop it. 


GLASS INDUSTRY CONTRIBUTING TO WAR EFFORT 


The glass industry in this country is con- 
tributing in an amazing way to the successful 
prosecution of the war. Its products are be- 
ing used in a manner never before dreamed 
of in replacements and substitutions for vital 
materials necessary to the war effort. From 
its research laboratories have come startling 
new applications for glass and products made 
of nonessential materials which have made it 
possible for the people of this country to con- 
tinue to enjoy some of the conveniences that 
otherwise would be denied them. 

An instance of this is the jar closure for 
vacuum-packed coffee that has just been an- 
nounced by the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
manufacturers of Duraglas. It is made en- 
tirely of materials not needed for the war 
and has met the enthusiastic approval of 
roasters, It was developed after months of 
research. One of the important features of 
the cap is its ability to reseal a jar and keep 
in tact the freshness of the coffee remaining. 

The Libbey Glass Co., one of the largest 
producers of glass tumblers, has converted 
part of its facilities to war and is making 
radio tubes and X-ray tubes for the armed 
forces. The Corning Glass Works, Hazel- 
Atlas, Anchor Hocking, and Federal Glass 
Cos., all large glass-container manufacturers 
in peacetimes, are devoting a large part of 
their capacities to essential needs of service 
men here and abroad. Were it not for the 
glass industry, many foods needed to insure 
the health of both the military and produc- 
tion soldier could not be packed or shipped. 

It is in the defense of such an industry 
as this that the protective hand of govern- 
ment is sought to restrain unscrupulous 
agencies from dragging it in the mud with in- 
sinuations, implications, and barefaced lies. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been 
appealed to in an effort to end the smear 
campaign of the Cup and Container Institute. 
In reply to a letter of protest written by the 
managing editor of the American Giass Re- 
view, Chairman W. A. Ayres, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, stated, “If the advertising 
of the Cup and Container Institute should, 
after investigation, prove to be factually false 
or misleading, further consideration can and 
will be given the matter.” In another com- 
munication from the Commission, Director 
P. B. Morehouse wrote that “there is no law 
administered by the Commission which would 
prohibit scare copy as such. The test is 
simply whether the factual claims made for 
the product are false or misleading in a ma- 
terial respect.” 

The American Glass Review, in all honesty, 
believes the claims are false and misleading to 
the extent that a stop order should be ap- 
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plied. The statements of the paper-cup in- 
dustry’s high-pressure propagandists cer- 
tainly are misleading. Assuredly they are 
false. If permitted to continue without re- 
striction, the welfare of thousands of patri- 
otic and loyal men and women connected 
with the glass industry might conceivably be 
placed in jeopardy. 

Harry H. Cook, international president of 
the Flint Glass Workers’ Union of North 
America, an organization of 30,000 American 
men and women, is in full accord with the 
stand this publication has taken, as is James 
Maloney, president of the Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers Association of the United States and Can- 
ada, with its added thousands of members. 


LABOR UNIONS SUPPORT PROTEST 


In a recent letter Mr. Cook said in part: 

“Please be advised that the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union of North America, em- 
bracing a membership of approximately 30,000 
workers, depending upon the American glass 
industry for employment, is unanimously and 
wholeheartedly in support of the American 
Glass Review in protesting against the un- 
ethical advertising campaign of the Paper 
Cup and Container Institute being promoted 
by the firm of Young & Rubicam, advertising 
counselors. Your communication addressed 
to Mr. William A. Ayres, Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, was indeed timely and 
highly justifiable. 

* * * . . 

“If the paper cup and container manu- 
facturers persist in carrying on their cam- 
paign by misrepresentation and reflection on 
glass for drinking and container purposes, 
we feel certain that a vigorous campaign by 
labor and management in the glass industry 
will be necessary in order that the general 
public will understand the real facts. * * + 
The public may be told that materials in the 
making of articles of glass are clean and 
that glass transmits light, thereby permitting 
one to see what the vessel contains before 
eating or drinking. Regardless of what may 
be said to the contrary, there are no more 
sanitary containers or drinking vessels or 
dishes than those made of glass. Certainly 
the Federal Trade Commission should not 
permit the use of same to be discredited by 
any campaign to advertise tho use of paper 
cups and containers * * 

The glass industry has 98 to utter one 
word in condemnation of the paper cup and 
container. It has made no effort to strike 
back at the violent attacks made on it in 
recent years. It is content to let its products 
rest on their merits alone. But it condemns 
and deprecates the unjust methods of an 
adversary, who, spurning the decencies of 
ethical competitive practices, stoops to the 
Observance of wile and delusion in spreading 
the claims of the product he is paid to 
advertise. 

The glass industry believes in justice and 
fair trade methods and is strong in the faith 
that the agency whose obligation it is to see 
that others maintain the same belief, will 
not be derelict in its duty. 


A Real Move Against Labor Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
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Boston Evening Globe of March 22, 
1943: A 


A REAL MOVE AGAINST LABOR SHORTAGE 


Discussion of absenteeism in war plants has 
moved from a period of emotional accusations 
to a more temperate phase in which some 
concern for facts seems to be in evidence. 
This is all to the good. The problem will 
scarcely be solved by wild claims, or ill- 
founded action. 

Meantime, a situation responsible for a far 
greater lag in war production has not been 
receiving proper attention. This past dozen 
months the industrial accident rate, includ- 
ing injured and killed, approximates 1,000,000 
persons. About 1 in 10 of these workers was 
killed. A majority of these accidents could 
have been avoided by proper use of safety 
devices and policies in the pla ‘s. 

The Army and the Navy have been honor- 
ing plants with excellent records on produc- 
tion by bestowing upon them the well-known 
“E” flags. Would it not be practical and 
beneficial if these same agencies would begin 
bestowing, let us say, a silver “A” on all indus- 
tries which reduce their industrial accident 
records by 10 percent for a period of 3 succes- 
sive months, and a gold “A” on all which cut 
accident records by 20 percent or more for the 
same period? 

An absentee may return to work with a rea- 
sonable explanation, A dead worker can't. 


A Bureaucrat Talks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. SABATH Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Chicago Times of March 18, 1943. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that with the 
reading of this editorial we will se^ less 
of the sniping and carping criticism that 
is heard on this floor from day to day. 


— 
A BUREAUCRAT TALKS 


Mark A. Brown, vice president of the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, was introduced to the 
Irish Fellowship Club yesterday to report on 
the progress of the war as he saw it while he 
was in Washington as financial adviser to 
the director of industry operations of the War 
Production Board, 

The first thing Mr. Brown said was that he 
was one of those bureaucrats.” A lot of 
people in the audience stretched their necks 
a little more to get a look at a bureaucrat. 
They saw a stalwart man of 54, with ruddy 
cheeks and a fighting jaw. He spoke with a 
Hoosier wit, and he didn’t mince any words. 

After hearing him talk, we looked him up 
in Who’s Who in Chicago (edition of 1941) 
and this is what we found: 

Brown, Mark A., vice president, Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank; born, Fairmont, Ind., March 
11, 1889; son Will F. and Lillian (Dean) B.; 
educated Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., 1911; married Hannah Coxon, March 11, 
1914. Reorganized and financed the J. M. 
Leach Manufacturing Co., Kokomo, Ind., now 
president and treasurer; organized the Koko- 
mo Automotive Co. in 1919; handled the 
financing of the Shell Am. Petroleum Co., 
Kokomo, in 1922, now vice president; re- 
organized the Globe Stove & Range Co., of 
Kokomo, 1922, now the Globe Am. Corpora- 
tion, of which he is director; from 1924-26, 
vice president and general manager Cole 


Manufacturing Co., Chicago; vice president 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, since 
1928; director J. M. Leach Manufacturing Co., 
Abso-Pure Ice & Coal Co., Globe Am. Corpora- 
tion, Shell Am. Petroleum Co., Cloverleaf 
Ice & Coal Co., the Kelvie Press, Medallic 
Manufacturing Association, Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. Mason, Elk Clubs: Chi- 
cago, Mid-Day, Attic. Chicago Yacht, Uni- 
versity, Bob o’Link, Glenview. Home: 32 
East Linden Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. Office: 
115 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 

Getting back to Mr. Brown's speech before 
the Irish Fellowship Club, here’s a part of 
what he said: 

“I found Washington wasn’t a madhouse 
run by the inmates as it’s represented to be, 
but a place where the best business brains 
of the country are working long hours to 
win this war as quickly as possible on an un- 
conditional-surrender basis. There are 
workers in Washington, and of course there 
are some dranes, as there are every place. In 
the main places, our affairs in Washington 
are in very good hands. 

“There are lots of busy people there and 
some of the delays that we complain about 
back home are due to the fact that the 
leaders in our war effort are working with 
each other on a democratic basis, each hav- 
ing his say and all trying to solve the prob- 
lems of their country in the best way pos- 
sible, That's the way it should be—not one 
man giving all the orders. 

“Those leaders of ours have the figures and 
facts. No one of them has all the figures 
and facts about everything, just as no one 
of us here has all the figures and facts. 

“Yet there are many among us who make 
statements that are a lot of bunk. Wars are 
not won by armchair strategists or by those 
who spend all their time cussing the Com- 
mander in Chief. On December 7 we became 
a nation with just one purpose. On that 
day ended divergent opinion. This is no 
time for destructive criticism.“ 

The next time you hear somebody saying 
that those pesky bureaucrats in Washington 
are a bunch of theorists who never met a 
pay roll, never had a nickel in the bank, and 
would be on the relief rolls if they weren’t 
in public jobs, remember that a lot of men 
down there are of the caliber of neighbor 
Mark A. Brown, banker, who thinks it’s a 
duty to warn his countrymen against the 
scolding, amateur strategists who spend all 
their time cussing the Commander in Chief. 


About the Ruml Plan and the Rich 


„ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. Speaker un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
stan the Des Moines Register of March 
15, 1 s 


ABOUT THE RUML PLAN AND THE RICH 


President Roosevelt has finally declared 
himself against the Ruml plan for shifting 
to a pay-as-you-go basis of individual in- 
come tax payments. The President puts his 
opposition on the familiar ground that if the 
Rumi plan were adopted it would benefit the 
“big boys“ —the ones that pay heavy income 
taxes personally. 

Previously the President himself had de- 
clared in favor of getting on the pay-as-you- 
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go basis. So had the Treasury. So had 
practically everybody. 

Therefore the whole point of the hostility 
to the Rum! plan is based not on what the 
plan aims to achieve but entirely on the way 
in which Rumi has proposed to achieve it. 

Ruml has said, Let's just forget all about 
last year’s income taxes. Let’s have every- 
body pay his income taxes at the usual time, 
starting with March 15. But let’s simply 
treat these payments as payments on 1943 
income.” 

Ruml argues that this way of doing it 
“wouldn't mean a thing,” as far as revenues 
that come into the Federal Treasury are con- 
cerned, and also that it wouldn't mean a 
thing” as far as any actual benefit to any 
considerable number of income taxpayers is 
concerned. 

He points out that every year until they 
die our income taxpayers will keep on paying. 
Until they die, or unless some of them lose 
their income before that, they wouldn’t gain 
anything by the proposed “skipping” of the 
1942 income-tax year. 

But the Treasury says, No. It says that 
somehow it is an “asset” to the Treasury to 
have last year’s taxes due on the books, The 
Treasury apparently wouldn't object if tax- 
payers were willing approximately to double 
their income-tax payments this year, paying 
both the income taxes due on 1942 income 
and the somewhat larger taxes for 1943. 

The President also says, No. He uses what 
he calls “simple mathematics” to prove that 
a person with an income of a million dollars, 
for instance, would “escape” on 1942 tax 
liability of $854,000. And so on, with respect 
to persons having smaller incomes. 

But all this seems to be largely a play on 
words. The significant word used by the 
President is the word “liability.” 

What an income taxpayer would actually 
escape is a “tax liability” for 1942. He'd still 
have to pay taxes on March 15 and each of 
the succeeding quarterly dates. If he were 
paying under the 1943 tax law he would have 
to pay somewhat more, not less. He would 
continue to have to pay in 1944, 1945, and 
all the succeeding years unless he died or 
lost his income. 

The Treasury, similarly, wouldn't actually 
lose anything unless and until the taxpayer 
died or lost his income. 

Tax rates could be increased just as much, 
at any time, as the Treasury could persuade 
Congress to increase them. That the income 
taxes are going to be increased as the war pro- 
gresses, everybody knows. 

Maybe we're just dumb about this, but the 
only case in which we can see that an income- 
tax payer, big or little, would actually make 
a cash gain would be a case in which the 
particular taxpayer had already put himself 
as an individual on the pay-as-you-go basis. 

In other words, if a particular taxpayer, 
big or little, had accumulated in 1942 all the 
tax money that he would need to pay his 1942 
income taxes due in 1943, that chap would be 
benefited. It would be temporary. But for 
this one time he could use that saved-up 
money to pay part, in some cases, most, of his 
taxes on 1943 income. 

But how many income-tax payers have ac- 
tually done that? How many have saved up, 
in some sort of separate tax fund, enough 
money during the last year to pay on March 
15, 1943, all, or nearly all, the income taxes 
that they would normally have to pay 
throughout the year—in March, in June, in 
September, and in December? 

Perhaps there are a few. We suspect that 
they are darned few. 

And we wonder why anybody should get so 
excited about the temporary benefit to per- 
sons of this sort, unless it is actually true, 
and can be proven to be true, that they repre- 
sent a relatively large number. 

The admitted gain to all concerned, in- 
cluding the Treasury, of getting on a pay-as- 
you-go basis surely ought not to be tossed 
away unless it can be shown that some con- 
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siderable element of unfair advantage would 
be created. 

And, frankly, all we've had so far is broad, 
and, as we see it, rather loose assertions to 
the effect that this would be so. We have not 
yet seen a single figure, in terms of “simple 
mathematics,” that even pretends to tell how 
many individual income taxpayers have really 
saved up already the whole of their 1942 tax 
liability. 

Unless such cases are actually numerous, 
which we very much doubt, it seems to us 
that Beardsley Ruml has much the better of 
the argument—that all this talk about rich 
guys escaping tax liability doesn't have any 
serious practical meaning. 


Address of Andrew Jackson Higgins, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1943 


Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a letter 
from Robert Neal and the address of An- 
drew Jackson Higgins, Sr., at the cele- 
bration of the sixty-seventh anniver- 
sary of the founding of Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha, Nebr.: 


OMAHA, NEBR., March 12, 1943, 
Hon. James H. MORRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Jimmy: I have secured a copy of the 
address of Andrew Jackson Higgins, Sr., given 
at the celebration of the sixty-seventh an- 
niversary of Creighton University. 

I do not know how well you know Mr. Hig- 
gins, but I am sure the people in Louisiana 
feel about him as they do elsewhere; that he 
is a boat-building genius, Jimmy, I think it 
would be wise and smart for you to have his 
talk inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I know you well enough to ask this favor 
of you. If you are ever out this way please 
contact me. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT NEAL, 


ADDRESS OF ANDREW JACKSON HIGGINS, SR., AT 
THE CELEBRATION OF THE SIXTY-SEVENTH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF CREIGHTON 
UNIVERSITY 


I am happy and proud to come back to my 
home town, by invitation, to join in giving 
honor to the founders of Creighton Uni- 
versity. 

Every native Nebraskan can be proud of 
his State, and of the men and women who 
built its great institutions. 

The settlers and the builders of Nebraska— 
the pioneers—were, in fact of accomplish- 
ment, engineers, with imagination and 
courage to overcome all obstacles. Truly the 
people who won the West were crusaders, and 
amongst the foremost were the Creighton 
brothers, Edward and John. It is seldom re- 
called, and not properly appreciated, that the 
completion of the Western Union antedated 
by years the building of the Union Pacific. 

It was due to the Creighton brothers’ vision, 
their engineering genius and their indomita- 
ble courage, that telegraphic communication 
was established from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific; and who can deny that this arm of 
communication made possible the winning 
and holding of the West, when unity of this 


Nation swung in the balance in the War be- 
tween the States? 

Edward Creighton planned well—his widow 
accomplished his wish. His brother John ex- 
tended and embellished their dream of a 
great university. Crusaders that they were, 
they entrusted the institution of their crea- 
tion to the crusading Jesuit Fathers. 

And so we are here today, and I am privi- 
leged to give acknowledgment and honor to 
Edward and John Creighton and their wives, 
the founders of this university. And, from 
an appreciative heart, to give honor to the 
glorious religious order of teachers, the 
Society of Jesus, who have preserved this 
monument to the founders. 

As a boy I enrolled at Creighton. I found 
what I had not found elsewhere—from the 
Jesuit professors and priests I received friend- 
ship and fatherly guidrnce and advice. 
There were no barriers raised, no prohibi- 
tions, no inhibitions, no proselytizing, but 
full freedom of thought and appreciation of 
one’s honest concept of religious belief truly 
Catholic in the broadest interpretation. At 
Creighton one also got strict discipline, de- 
veloping strength and confidence, reliance 
and faith. J 

The arrows of advice all pointed in the right 
direction. From my associations there I 
acquired a nucleus of a human understand- 
ing that I have tried to hold and guide me. 

Unquestionably I was one of the poorest 
students that Creighton may have had, that 
is, scholastically. But Creighton boys were 
mentally intrigued, made inquisitive. Father 
Kuhlman, Father Sherman, Father Dineen, 
and other dear men associated with them; 
yes, the, now Father Reilly, today just as 
handsome as yesterday when a professor; 
Father Rigge, a great man, great scientist 
and astronomer; all “fathers” in every sense 
of the word, opened before us great vistas for 
exploration, new worlds to conquer, with 
work in the arts and sciences, and impressed 
upon us the need for engineering skill. 

The Creighton brothers were engineers and, 
though the Jesuits as a whole might deny it, 
the members of that great order are also engi- 
neers. The Creighton brothers in their work 
dealt with and engineered in material things, 
the Jesuit fathers engineer in the minds and 
souls of youth and men. 

The world today needs engineers—and 
these engineers must have imagination. They 
must plan and they must deal in funda- 
mentals, with physics. There is no place in 
engineering for metaphysics. Engineers are 
positive; they know there are no cure-alls, 
no panaceas. We have both negative and 
positive forces. The Creighton brothers were 
builders—they were positive type men. Pos- 
itive men are needed today to salvage this 
world from its chaotic state. 

There is now the job of the war—the job 
of creating implements—the training of the 
men for the obliteration of the negatives, 
negatives dealing in metaphysics, religious 
metaphysics and political metaphysics, for 
domination, and for damnation. 

To win the war alone should not be our 
sole objective. We must also win and hold 
the peace, maintain and extend the four 
freedoms.” There is an awakened social con- 
sciousness in the countries of the United 
Nations. It is the democracies that are de- 
claring the principles for which they fight. 
They are the ones who see the new horizons; 
who must draft the charts that make cer- 
tain a practical design for living the “four 
freedoms“ —living them in all the countries 
of the earth. This giant job can only be 
done, and success achieved, through the con- 
tinued cooperation of the allied nations. But 
America must see to it now that our allies’ 
cooperation will continue when their needs 
are for peace and not for war. 

We are only now becoming globe- conscious. 
Science had wiped out global space and time, 
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but we did not grasp the real social sig- 
nificance of the miracle. The globe is our 
battleground now. We are forced to become 
globe-conscious through the blood and tears 
and agony of a global war. . 

The United Nations, fighting under the 
slogan “Liberty, equality; and justice for 
all.“ must, in common decency, must, yes 
if for no other reason than their self-pres- 
ervation—banc together for a practical sal- 
vaging of civilization. For this they must 
hold together in a sacred pact, until there 
is built a global constitution—a global 
Magna Carta, a global Bill of Rights, un- 
der which a new world of free nations can 
live, can develop, can communicate and 
trade under law and order; where enterprise, 
commerce, science, social planning and all 
the arts are built for living and not for 
killing. This should be the treasure for 
which millions are fighting and dying. 

What blind fools we are. We only see the 
truth when it is almost too late. Jesus gave 
us the framework for a chart of life: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all they 
heart and all thy soul, and the second is like 
unto it, thou shalt love they neighbor as 
thyself. On these two commandments hang 
the whole law and the prophets.” This is 
not a weak creed—it is a real truth. It em- 
braces all the strong and just methods of 
law by which man should govern himself. 

We must look forward to the day when our 
boys will be returning. Shall they return to 
conditions that their fathers faced on thelr 
return from the previous war? Would they 
be satisfied? Will they submit to being 
shunted and shoved around to sell apples on 
the street corner? No, indeed; they will not. 

Now is the time for the Edward Creightons 
and the John Creightons amongst us—and 
for all of us—to crusade, to plan, to engineer 
and to demand that those representing us in 
government be constructive, and lay aside 
party strife, personal or political ambitions 
and greed; to see to it that this country for 
which our boys are fighting and dying will be 
a better place in which to live than it has 
ever been before. 

There must be a greater distribution of the 
wealth; there must be universal opportunity 
for all to acquire education and works-train- 
ing to the extent of each one’s ability to 
absorb and utilize same. There must be 
work with an assured income for everyone. 

It is sad that it takes a national peril and 
war to reveal the capacities of a people and 
the ability of a nation to achieve. 

We have learned that when there is the 
need, the money to meet that need can be 
found. In the past there has been too much 
prattling about balanced budgets, concern for 
the gold-reserve; alarm about the national 
debt. Such negative bugaboos used to main- 
tain the status quo. The debt will be in- 
creased; the Budget will continue to be un- 
balanced; but the debt is our own—it is OW- 
ing to the American people—and thank God, 
very well distributed. 

In time of war we are forced to enlarge the 
debt—and for expendable things, even the 
most precious of all, “human life.” The specie 
spent and the credit engaged for materials: 
Ships, tanks, planes, guns, powder; for every- 
thing that can be obtained, produced or fab- 
ricated by the hands of American men and 
women—all to be expended, to be scattered 
over the seven seas and over all the conti- 
nents on which we and our allies are fight- 
ing—this is the American way. 

We hope, we pray that most of our men will 
return. Nearly all of the materials will be 
lost in the war. Should we “view with alarm” 
or refuse to act eously, to continue to 
increase the debt of the Nation, if need be 
a debt owed by and to ourselves, and offset 
by the good accomplished; for this is wealth 
created for acts of peace; wealth to be con- 
served and not to be dissipated? Should we 
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fear to attempt tasks as great as, or even 
greater than our accomplishments for the 
war? Why should not the vast plants and 
other enterprises created to produce ex- 
pendables be even increased for greater em- 
ployment, to create usable things, to advance 
our civilization and to insure the better- 
ment of our way of life? 

Why should we hesitate to undertake vast 
enterprises, such as the creation of super- 
railroads, superhighways, the establishment 
of great craft-training schools, the elimina- 
tion of slums, and provide decent habitations 
for all of our people? Why, for example, 
should it be necessary for this great Central 
West to still have before it the danger of 
droughts and crop failures, with the conse- 
quent destruction of wealth and the people’s 
health by dust storms. Shall this condition 
continue, when, by sensible engineering and 
with extensive labor provided for in our post- 
war planning, this land could be made a 
paradise, with an assured productiveness and 
wealth totaling in fixed and productive 
values, far more thar its cost; yes, with the 
total national debt added on? 

I will ignore argument about limitation 
of working hours for labor during the war 
pericd; but I do not view with alarm forced 
limitation of the hours of employment in 
time of peace. Wage scales should be as 
high, or higher, than wartime wage scales— 
wages to increase as work hours decrease. 

The abundance in the land, the technology, 
the productivity, the need of the rest of the 
world, and our own need and consumption of 
our production, would balance and determine 
the labor hours and the wage scales. 

We shall have none of our people raking 
leaves if we maintain living standards and 
control the economy by limitation on the 
hours of employment. If, by the ingenuity 
of our people, we can produce more with less 
labor, thei. the Government must stipulate 
that labor time gained from employment be 
paid for in training or in education. 

I am reminded of our adage: “Think big 
but make it simple”; and another, “Only 
fools say it can’t be done.” 

The same spirit that guided the Creighton 
brothers will stir the people of America to 
gain the victory and triumph over the evil 
forces loose in the world. Hitler and his gang 
set the stage on which they opened the 
diabolic pageant of hell—war. The theme 
of his dream was “Death to freedom and 
slavery to mankind.” We and our allies did 
not set the stage; we did not write the script; 
but by the eternal, and with God's help and 
our own determination and sacrifice, we shall 
write the last act and raise the curtain for 
victory with the stage set for “liberty, justice, 
and equality for all mankind.” 

I thank you. 


Salary Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following analyses and 
tabulations explaining the statement 
with reference to salary increases in- 
serted in the Record yesterday by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN]: 
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War production compantes 


Corporation Employee 


H. F. Atherton, president. 
G. W. Hill, president LESI 
F. H. Ki Iberry president. 


L. Lyon, president 
Aviation Corp V. Emanuel, president 
W. F Wise, vice president. 
Bethlehem Steel E. G. 


Blau- Knox CO. 
De 
e Pneumatic | H. A. Jackson. president. 
‘ool. 
B. B. Williams, president. 
A. L. Freedlander, preside’ 
Donald 833 president 
Charles E. Wilson, president 


Cooper Bessemer. 
Dayton Rubber. 
Douglas Aircraft 
General Electric. 


Internationa) Harves 


ter. 
Jones & Laughlin 
Mesta Machine Co. 
Monsanto Chemical. 

dent. 
Phillips Petroleum. Frank Phillips, chairman 
Union Carbide 


U.S Steel. B. Fair less, president 

I. Olds, chairman. ._- 
Worthington Pump....| H. Beaver, president 
Westinghouse A. W. Robertson, chairman 
Zenith Radio. E. F. McDonald. president 


Philip Reed, chairman of board 
8. G. McAllister, president 


H. E. Lewis, president 
L. Iversen, president 
O. Belknap, executive vice presi- 


J. J. Ricks, chairman of the boa: 


Salary Tax Net after taxes 

1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 
$125, 000 | $125, 000 869, 946 |$85, 298 855. $39, 702 
456,415 | 288, 144 326, 341 |219, 200 110 Ord 68, 944 
18, 000 24,000 | 3,864 | 8,712 | 14, 136 | 15, 288 
63, 604 64, 639 | 28, 165 | 35, 994 | 35,439 | 28, 645 
25, 000 79,150 | 6,864 | 47, 700 15 136 | 31, 450 
43, 910 73,718 | 16, 554 | 43, 150 | 27,356 | 30, 568 
478, 144 537. 724 329, 990 |416, 860 148, 154 | 120, 864 
44, 000 50, 000 | 17, 116 | 25, 328 26,884 | 24, 672 
20, 000 20,000 | 4,614 | 6,452 15 386 | 13, 548 
79.020 | 120,020 | 39, 100 | 81,050 | 39, 920 38,970 
23, 333 25,000 | 5,864 | 9, 220 17, 409 15, 780 
22, 666 333 | 5,739 10. 40510, 927 18, 928 
75, 080 | 101, 769 | 36,064 | 64, 880 | 39,016 | 36, 889 
135, 000 175,000 | 76,803 141. 522 | 58,197 | 33, 478 
90, 000 | 120,000 | 45,976 | 81,050 | 44,024 | 38, 950 
99,396 | 121,710 | 52,704 | 81, 050 | 46,692 | 40, 660 
135, 000 | 135,000 | 76,803 | 94, 193 88, 197 | 40. 807 
40, 240 45, 459 | 14,880 | 22, 047 | 25,360 | 23,412 
70,477 66, 543 | 32,879 | 37.060 | 37,598 | 29, 483 
100, 000 73,333 52,704 | 42,800 | 47,296 | 30, 943 
150, 7 150, 700 | 87, 189 100, 536 63, 511 | 44, 164 
139.610 | 156,010 | 80, 29 107. 060 | 59,318 | 48,950 
61, 243 107, 320 8 64, 697 | 34, 24 42, 623 
59, 60,000 | 26, 509 | 32,492 | 32,516 | 27, 508 
183, 134 | 190,452 [110,444 141 521 | 72,690 | 48, 931 
62, 616 71, 851 | 27,910 | 40, 106 | 34,706 | 31, 745 


Nork.—In every instance I have assumed 
that the salaries paid during 1940 and 1941 
were actually paid during 1941 and 1942. I 
have consequently figured the tax on these 
salaries (for the purpose of illustration of 
the point with respect to the increase of 
salaries during 1941) on the rates which 
would have been applicable during 1941 and 
1942. In other words, the tax on the salaries 
listed as 1940 taxes is actually the tax com- 


1941 tax is the tax on the income received 
during 1941, computed on 1942 rates. 


Mr. Speaker, the following corpora- 
tions show actual salaries and tax pay- 
ments for the years 1941 and 1942. This 
entire table, therefore, in the effect of 
increases shows the effect of increases 
for the preceding portion as if those in- 
creases were made during 1941 and for 
the remaining portion as they were ac- 


puted under 1941 rates and the tax listed as ' tually made and taxed: 
: Salary Tax Net after taxes 
Corporation Employee 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 
Continental Motors. 0 10 Reese, president $58, 026 815, 000 831. 059 825, 903 | $26, 967 
Kalb, operating vice-president. 44,554 | 9,215 | 21, 20,169 | 23, 164 
Hays Manufacturing... R. Clark, president. 28, 372 | 3,864 | 11,020 | 14,265 | 17, 354 
Swift & Co A W. Swift, chairma 60, 000 | 20, 500 | 32, 492 | 30,461 | 27, 508 
J. Holmes, president. 85, 000 | 36,701 | 59,970 | 39,741 | 25, 030 
Celotex Corporation. B. Dahlberg, president. 71, 200 117, 491 | 40,8 76, 280 | 30, 333 
Beech Aircraft......-.- W. Beech, aprendens — 65,299 | 4,600 | 36, 14,755 | 29,000 
T. Wells, chief engineer 41,015 | 1,214 19, 422 | 8,401 | 21, 503 
J. Gaty, general manager 41,015 | 1,214 | 19,422 | 8, 401] 21, 593 
West Virginia Pulp. -T Luke, pesas — 32, 45, 976 | 13, 516 549 | 18, 584 
A. Luke, treasurer 32,10 | 45,976 | 13,516 | 44,549 | 18, 584 
Minneapolis Moline | W. Macfarlane, president: -z.onz. 48, 210 | 19.329 | 24. 012 | 28 771 | 24. 198 
Instrument Co, 
Bendix Aviation V. Lern E. R. Bendix, presi- 92, 600 | 41,267 | 58,014 | 41, 707] 34, 586 
Cessna Aircraft Co- D. 1. Ww allace, president 89,851 | 3,339 | 55, 13, 280 | 33, 961 
D. nae Wallace, executive vice 89,851 | 3,300 | 55,890 | 12,732 | 33, 961 
presiden: 
N . 125, 482 140, 041 | 85, 722 85, 690 39, 760 
Joy Manufacturing Co. 5 D. Morrow, president 577 20, 095 29, 268 27, 994] 26,309 
9 Tractor V. K. W hite," pondent — 51,166 | 7,656 | 26,116 18, 948 25, 050 
G. A. Hornel Co jay Hornel, president 61, 733 | 22, 502 | 35,080 | 30, 874 26, 653 
Waco Aircraft Co. L. Brutus, vice president 13, 033 969 | 3,202] 7, 501 9, 741 
Seiberling Rubber F. A. Seiberling, presiden 36,000 | 9,672 | 16, 141 328 | 19,859 
Illinois Zine CO.. .I. A. Hill, president. 50, 283 5, 334 25, 000 16,332 25, 283 
Food 1 Cor- P. L. Davies, president 33,729 | 11,004 | 14, 172 | 22,793 | 19, 557 
poration 
Willys Overland J. W. Frazer, president 123. 183 | 54,773 | 83. 598 | 48, 319 39, 585 
* * Man- W. 8. Symington, president 24. 0006. 414 8663 | 17,586 | 15,337 
ac g 


It is interesting to note that there are 
52 different salaries listed on these 
charts. Of the 52, 36 received less money 
in the last year’s listing while there were 
16 increases. Nine of the 16 increases, 
amounting to a total increase of $52,912, 
were for salaries which even after in- 
creases amounted to less than $25,000 
after taxes. There was $81,777 more 
compensation paid to the 7 employees 


who received more than $25,000 after 
taxes in the last year listed, 

Of these 16 increases on the list, 2 
of these employees received more than 
$25,000 after taxes for the first year listed 
so that the Executive order would apply 
to only 5 of the named increases on the 
list. In many instances. even these 5 
would not be forced to surrender any 
income because of the fact that the 
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amounts remaining after taxes are with- 
in the range which is permitted to be 
paid above taxes even under the Execu- 
tive order to take care of life insurance 
payments, debt retirement payments, 
and the similar additions which are now 
permitted. 


Farm Labor Should Be Included in the 
Parity Formula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have unqualifiedly supported H. R. 1408, 
commonly known as the Pace bill, which 
amends the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. This bill is designed to 
include the cost of all farm labor ir de- 
termining the parity price of agricul- 
tural commodities. It has the unani- 
mous approval of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, the Mississippi and 
Federal Farm Bureau Federations, and 
the iarmers of my district. 

The inhabitants of my district are pre- 
dominantly agricultural. They, and the 
other American farmers, have been 
called upon to produce the largest food 
crop in the annals of American history. 
In their efforts to accomplish this colos- 
sal task they are confronted with a short- 
age of labor, a shortage of implements, a 
shortage and slow delivery of fertilizers. 
Though confronted with these seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles, the farmer is 
patiently and with determination pre- 
paring to do his job. He has accepted 
the challenge of Hitler and his satellites. 
He begins his day of labor long before the 
sun rises and remains at work long after 
the evening shadows are reflected from 
the west. He listens not for a whistle to 
end his day of toil. On the contrary, over 
sweating brow and thoughts of those 
sons in North Africa, the South Pacific, 
Australia, and other battle fronts, he 
toils laboriously on into the quiet of early 
evening darkness. Simply because we 
know that he has accepted the challenge 
and will do the job we must not over- 
look the fact that he is entitled to fair 
play and an even break. He seeks only a 
reasonable return for his commodities. 
This he must have. 


FAIR MARKET VALUES INCLUDE LABOR COSTS 


Mr. Speaker, there is no product of in- 
dustry which does not charge labor cost 
into the cost of the manufactured article. 
Do you think, even for a moment, that 
my farmer friends could purchase a plow 
point at the cost of material only? Why, 
certainly not. Labor was required to 
manufacture that plow point. The cost 
of that labor enters into the retail price 
thereof, and the farmer pays it, which is 
as it certainly should be. The same is 
true of a hoe, a rake, a harrow, a single- 
tree, a planter, a cultivator, and every 


piece of farm machinery necessary to 


. make the crop. It is likewise true of 


shoes, of overalls, of clothing, of every 
article purchased today throughout the 
world, with the exception of products of 
the farm. Why not include labor costs 
in determining the fair market value of 
the products of the farmer? Is that un- 
reasonable? The farmer asks only a fair 
return. For this he has waited and 
waited and he must have it now. He 
should be placed on a par with those who 
sell to him the implements, clothing, and 
other necessities. 


INFLATION 


The only argument against this bill is 
that it might cause inflation. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, should these people be so fear- 
ful of inflation just at the time the 
farmer is about to get a break? Have 
not industrial benefits and wages sky- 
rocketed during the past 12 months while 
the products of the farmer have been 
stymied with price ceilings? Industrial 
labor is today receiving several hundred 
percent of parity. Why should the 
farmer not be placed on equal terms? 
Inflation? Listen to this—a few nights 
ago I ate an ordinary sized piece of ham 
in a nearby restaurant. They charged 
me, believe it or not, $1 for that ham. 
How much of that dollar would you say 
the farmer received? Just about 4 cents. 
With labor costs added into the parity 
formula he would receive only a fraction 
of a cent more—insufficient even in the 
slightest to affect the consumer's price. 
Those who fear this bill will bring infla- 
tion might say that the foregoing is an 
exaggerated illustration. The fact re- 
mains, I assure you, that the figures are 
positively correct. Irepeat, Mr. Speaker, 
inflation will never come from the final 
adoption of this bill. Labor cost in- 
cluded in the parity formula would have 
the following effect upon parity prices 
of farm products: 


Parity prices 


Under Under 
resent | Pace bill, 
rmula H. R. 1408 
Wheat, bushe F $1. 591 
Corn, bushel. +995 1. 156 
ats, bushel. 618 718 
i 1.20 1.463 
.1922 + 2232 
a — 18. 40 21. 37 
«0744 „0864 
— 0364 0423 
Apples, bushel_...-....... 1.49 1.73 
Ogs, per — Ta AE n 11. 27 13. 00 
Beef cattle, per hundred weig — 1 840 9. 76 
Veal calves, per hundredweight...| 10.46 12.15 
Lambs, per oa Loree 9.11 10. 58 
Butterfat, — 447 518 
Milk, who. rr 100 pound 2.71 3. 15 
Chickens, Pound 17 205 
Eggs dozen .410 476 
Wool. — . ES 24 .329 


THE SO-CALLED FARM BLOC 


It has been said that this is a farm bloc 
bill, Personally, I think it is everybody’s 
bill. If the organization of a farm bloc 
becomes necessary to bring about a fair 
deal for the farmer, then I am happy 
to be identified with the members of the 
so-called farm bloc. The farmer is the 
friend of every man in this Congress, in 
this Nation, and in this hungry world. 
Why should there not be a farm bloc? 
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Do we not have a utility bloc, a silver bloc, 
a labor bloc, an educational bloc, a pen- 
Sion bloc, even a loafers’ bloc? There is 
a bloc of some description with which 
each and every person in this country is 
more or less identified. May I repeat 
that I am not ashamed but, on the con- 
trary, am proud of my affiliation with the 
so-called farm bloc. 


FARM LABOR COMPELLED TO SEEK PAY ROLLS OF 
INDUSTRY 


Let me remind you who fear inflation 
that labor for the present year or more 
has been leaving the farms by the thou- 
sands. It has been forced to seek the 
fat, high-wage pay rolls of industry. The 
fearer of inflation should look back for 
a moment. Did he fear inflation when 
labor insisted upon and secured ad- 
vancement to its present status of sev- 
eral hundred percent of parity? Does 
he fear inflation when men like John L. 
Lewis, labor’s bottleneck and America’s 
No. 1 public enemy, demand, under 
threat of strike, which would paralyze 
industry, an additional $2 per day for 
coal miners? Bear in mind, Mr. Speaker, 
that Lewis makes his demands at a time 
when the people of the East are freezing 
for lack of fuel. He would close dowr. in- 
dustry upon which the sons of this Na- 
tion, who stop bullets at $50 a month, are 
so dependent for weapons of defense. 

Would you put an unfair ceiling over 
the commodity of the farm simply be- 
cause the farmer does not, with the 
threat of a walk-out or a sit-down strike, 
demand certain prices or else? There 
may be hunger in this country before 
this war is over. Let those who snap 
with the crack of the whip of John L. 
Lewis remember that. Hunger can be 
averted. It can be averted by giving the 
farmer a fair return for his commodities. 
The inclusion of the cost of farm labor in 
the parity formula will be a step in that 
direction. You will then see those who 
till the soil, who love the farm, return 
once again, return to grow the food and 
fiber crops, to feed the hungry mouths 
of a war-torn world. 


Parental Sacrifices to the War Effort 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, all credit 
to him who risks his life for his coun- 
try. When a child leaves home for 
service in the military or naval services 
of his country he is a changed per- 
son ever after. His parents are from 
that time forward so completely inter- 
ested in the war that they are never free 
from the thought of their son and his 
activities in the Army or the Navy. Sac- 
rifice which such parents are called upon 
to undergo brings to them more anguish 
than any person who has not had that 
experience can possibly know. I dare 
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say that every individual parent would 
be glad if he or she could take the place 
of their son or daughter. 

Some parents are only called upon to 
give up one child while others give up two 
and some three and some four and others 
five and in a few instances some have 
given up six sons, 

I wish to call special attention to some 
families in the district I have the honor 
to represent which have laid on their 
country’s altar the destinies and lives of 
their sons. Three families have had the 
distinct honor of sending six stalwart 
sons into the service of our country and 
several have sent as many as five. 

I have adopted a rule that I will give a 
beautiful service flag to any family that 
sends five or more boys into the armed 
service. I have sent a flag with five stars 
to each of the following families: 

To the family of Mr. and Mrs. John Y. 
Evans, of Gallia, Ohio. The following 
are the names of their sons in the armed 
service: Pvt. Leslie L. Evans, Pvt. Floyd 
Evans, Pvt. Lewis Lowell Evans, Pvt. 
Lawrence Evans, and Pvt. Orin Evans. 

To the family of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
J. Skinner, of Glouster, Ohio. The fol- 
lowing are the names of their sons in the 
armed service: Jesse James Skinner, 
Daine Wendel Skinner, Dallas Webster 
Skinner, Willard Alonzo Skinner, and 
Ellis Gordon Skinner. 

To the family of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Banik, of Murray City, Ohio. The fol- 
lowing are the names of their sons in the 
armed services: Chief Motor Machinist 
Mate Thomas P. Banik, Pvt. Edward J. 
Banik, Seaman Philip E. Banik, Seaman 
Albert M. Banik, and Pvt. Justin E. Banik 
of the Army Air Corps. 

To the family of Mr. and Mrs. Newton 
Irwin, of rural free delivery, Murray City, 
Ohio. The following are the names of 
their sons in the armed service: Seaman 
Alan Homer Irwin, Seaman Thomas 
Irwin, Seaman Robert Irwin, Corp. Ed- 
ward Christian Irwin, and Pvt. Raymond 
Arthur Irwin. 

I have sent a flag with six stars to 
each of the following families: 

Mr, and Mrs. Sigmund Kozma, Sr., of 
Millfield, Ohio. Their sons in the armed 
services are Sgt. Sigmund Kozma, Jr., 
Pvt. Julius Kozma, Pvt. Carl Kozma, Pvt. 
Bert Kozma, Pvt. Calmon Kozma, and 
Seaman Alex Kozma. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. McAfee, of Iron- 
ton, Ohio, Their sons in the armed 
services are John N. McAfee, Jack A. 
McAfee, Wesley T. McAfee, Clelland B. 
McAfee, George A. McAfee, and Paul Mc- 
Afee. These parents also have one 
grandson and a son-in-law in the serv- 
ice. George McAfee made for himself a 
national reputation at Duke University 
and with the Chicago Bears as being one 
of America’s greatest all-time football 
players. He left his place with the Chi- 
cago Bears and enlisted in the service 
last year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Null, of Plat- 
form, Ohio. Their sons in the armed 
services are: Corp. William Null, Sgt. 
Wilson Null, Corp. Clyde Null, Pvt. War- 
ren Null, Pvt. Donivan Null, and Sea- 
man George Null. 

Iam moved to make these few remarks 
because I know that patriotism is not a 


special incident of any locality or of any 


group and it is likely that all over the 


Nation the same story can be told that I 
have told in these few sentences. It all 
adds up to the fact that our people are 
as patriotic as they have ever been and 
that our young men are as loyal and de- 
voted to the interests of our country as 
the young men of any generation in the 
life of our great Nation. 

The parents to whom I have given 
these service flags have appreciated them 
tremendously. I am making this state- 
ment in the further hope that some of 
the other Members might be moved to 
follow my custom in this matter and I 
am sure it will be a source of great sat- 
isfaction to them if they decide to do so. 


The Ginsburg Case 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, IR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. FLANNAGAN, Mr. Speaker, on 
March 11 I made certain statements on 
the floor of the House with reference to 
one Mr. David Ginsburg. That reference 
has brought about a good deal of con- 
versation, as well as newspaper com- 
ment. I have no animosity in my heart 
against the Jews or any other race. I 
do, however, entertain strong and posi- 
tive views with reference to those who 
are attempting, in my opinion, to dodge 
serving their country in this its greatest 
hour of need. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not to my liking to 
enter further into the Ginsburg case. 
For the small part I played in bringing 
the matter out in the open I apologize to 
no man. Had not the searchlight been 
thrown upon the whole ugly affair, in all 
probability, Mr. Ginsburg would be in 
London today wearing the uniform of an 
American officer. And, Mr. Speaker, had 
not some, whose American concept of 
government I question, attempted to 
cover the whole thing up by charging 
that the exposure was brought about by 
the enemies of the New Deal in further- 
ance of their smear campaign, I would 
hold my peace today. 

I have not been an enemy of the New 
Deal. I have been a part of it. Ofttimes, 
I have been the lone Representative from 
Virginia to support Mr. Rooveselt in his 
effort to bring the blessings of Govern- 
ment to all the people. And for the small 
part I have played in humanizing our 
Government and extending to the hum- 
blest in this land every privilege and con- 
cession enjoyed by the most exalted, I 
apologize to no man. My record is an 
open book. I have not dodged any votes. 
I have always fought out in the open. 
Everyone knows where I have stood. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I have followed the 
President in his war effort. I am no 
isolationist. I have voted for every de- 
fense measure, every war measure, from 
the fortification of Guam to the present, 
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with the single exception that on the 
12th of this month I voted against ex- 
tending the debt-limit bill; and I voted 
against this bill not because I was against 
extending debt limit, but because the bill 
carried the Disney amendment which, in 
my opinion, was a gratuitous and un- 
called for slap at Mr. Roosevelt. 

The fact is, instead of joining in an 
attempt to smear Mr. Roosevelt, I have 
been doing everything in my power to 
uphold his hand, Yes; I am behind our 
Commander in Chief. He is a great war 
leader and should command the admira- 
tion, respect, and love of every loyal 
American. My attitude toward him is 
clearly stated in the speech I made ac- 
cepting my last nomination for Congress. 
I said: 

And right here may I pause to say that Iam 
one of those who believe that God still moves 
in the affairs of men, and that to me it was 
no accident but Divine Providence that di- 
rected the shattering of a long-established 
precedent and brought about the election of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for a third term. Amer- 
ica—yea, the whole world—needs Mr. Roose- 
velt’s leadership, and, as for me, today in 
common with countless millions scattered 
over a confused and fright-stricken world, I 
thank God daily for supplying that leadership. 


I still stand by that statement. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the charge that I am 
part and parcel of the campaign to smear 
Mr. Roosevelt falls flat. 

Now, before I go into the war record 
of Mr, Ginsburg, let me first make a gen- 
eral statement relative to the O. P. A. 
and Mr, Ginsburg who, as everyone 
knows, was one of its chief policy makers. 

That I have blasted the wonder boys 
that have been bogging things down here 
on the home front, especially the Hender- 
son-Ginsburg O. P. A., I freely admit; 
and for this I apologize to no man. If I 
can assist in banishing Henderson and 
Ginsburg and all others of their type 
from governmental service, I will not 
think I have lived in vain. On the con- 
trary I will think I have not only assisted 
in preserving the American system of 
government and the American way of 
life but that I have assisted in preserving 
unity and solidarity here on the home 
front. Moreover, I will think I have as- 
sisted in promoting our war effort in re- 
moving from directive and policy-mak- 
ing positions those totally unfit to hold 
such positions, I feel deeply on this 
subject. 

While I have been considered a New 
Deal Democrat, be it ever understood 
that I am first of all an American. I 
like our system of government, I am 
satisfied with it; yes, my colleagues, I am 
in love with it. And while my boy and 
your boy and the other American boys 
are fighting to destroy Hitlerism and 
preserve our system of government and 
our way of life, I am not going to sit idly 
by and see a Henderson, a Ginsburg, or 
anyone else bog down our war effort, or 
Hitlerize America, or, under the cloak of 
the emergency, by edict, order, or decree 
change in any way our form of govern- 
ment. If there are any changes to be 
made in our system of government, we 
will wait until our boys come back and 
find out what they have to say about it. 
As for me, I am going to fight to see that 
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there is no bogging down of our war 
effort here on the home front, and to see 
that our boys return to the same America 


they left, the land of liberty, the dwelling ° 


place of freemen, and the home of free 
labor and free enterprise. I have so 
purposed in my heart, and nothing is 
going to deter me from carrying that 
purpose into action. 

The time has come for plain talking. 
The American people are not so gullible 
as not to know what was going on in the 
O. P. A. under Henderson and Ginsburg. 
It was, and I make the statement ad- 
visedly, far from an American institu- 
tion. Tactics were resorted to that were 
foreign to every American concept of 
government. And these tactics, instead 
of furthering our war effort, hampered 
it in that they brought about, and rightly 
brought about, ill will and resentment, 
when we needed, as never before, unity 
and solidarity. Thank God the Ameri- 
can people can still resist the usurpers. 
Let me catalog some of these grievances. 
The American people were treated, more 
or less, with contempt and contumely. 
Treat them rough was the order of the 
day. Complaints were ofttimes viewed 
with suspicion or treated with indiffer- 
ence. Petitions for redress ofttimes con- 
sidered but the instruments of a pressure 
group to obtain leave to profit unjustly 
from the war. Consultations and meet- 
ings that in no way affected our war ef- 
fort were ofttimes held behind closed 
doors, after the newspapermen had been 
removed, and those in attendance ad- 
monished that everything that went on 
was to be treated in the strictest confi- 
dence. Meetings were often called, os- 
tensibly for the purpose of considering 
with those affected the policies under 
which they would operate, only to find 
that the volicies had already been deter- 
mined by O. P. A. and the meeting in 
reality was only a means of informing 
the affected parties what those policies 
would be. Spies were sent out to shadow 
free Americans as if they were alien 
enemies. 

Yes; the O. P. A. had its “gestapo.” In- 
spectors when sent out to investigate in- 
fractions of ceiling prices were ofttimes 
told to treat those against whom com- 
plaints had been made as being guilty 
until their innocence was established. 
Reports were required of business estab- 
lishments compelling them to divulge 
business secrets and information that 
could serve no useful purpose, but could 
be used by their competitors to cripple 
or destroy their businesses. Forms and 
reports, many useless and senseless—in- 
terminable forms and reports—that re- 
quired the business concerns of America, 
right when we have a labor shortage, to 
hire additional untold thousands of men 
and women, were required, only to be 
filed away as so much blank paper. 
Drunk with power, they reached out and 
practically took charge of, and I am 
afraid seriously crippled, our food-for- 
victory program, unnecessarily closed the 
doors of thousands of small business es- 
tablishments, and created a resentment 
never before witnessed during my con- 
nection with government. It is useless 
for me to further recite these abuses, 
because under the Henderson-Ginsburg 


regime the withering, leprous hand of 
O. P. A. entered every city, town, and 
hamlet in America. Oh, be not deceived, 
the American people knew what was 
happening, but, at first, stood stunned, 
not realizing that such things were pos- 
sible in free America. Never before in 
the history of our country, my colleagues, 
were the people so sorely harassed and 
oppressed. 

When I found out these things, I 
started out fighting. Why? Because 
they were un-American, because they 
were bringing about disunity, and be- 
cause they were destroying the morale of 
our people. And for the fight I have 
made I apologize to no man. Lack of 
confidence in government will destroy 
the morale of the governed quicker than 
anything else. And, too, Mr. Speaker, 
knowing that Mr. Roosevelt was busy di- 
recting the war effort and naturally 
could not keep an eye on all endeavors 
here on the home front, I thought that 
it was my duty to assist, in every way 
possible, to keep the home front not only 
clean but a united, fighting American 
front. And, thank God, the fight has not 
been in vain. Mr. Roosevelt at last got 
around to Henderson and got rid of him, 
and from the Drew Pearson column of 
the 8th of March, got rid of him for good. 
I pray that he has, and to this prayer I 
know that all Americans say amen. I 
quote from the Pearson column: 

He (the President) cut the ground partly 
from under his belligerent visitors by saying 
that he knew appointments under Leon Hen- 
derson and the Office of Price Administration 
had been reprehensible. In fact, he castigated 
Henderson in such a way as to indicate that 
Henderson would never come back. 


Pretty strong language, coming from 
the President of the United States, but 
not too strong. 

In this connection, let me commend 
the President upon the appointment of 
Mr. Brown. We who served in the House 
with him know that he is not only a man 
of outstanding ability, but a man of the 
highest integrity and honor, and that he 
firmly believes in the American concept 
of government and the American way of 
life. While I realize he has a tough job, 
probably the toughest job an American 
in civilian life ever tackled, I know that 
he will succeed because he will have the 
American people behind him. Govern- 
ment is based upon confidence and faith, 
and Mr. Brown is entitled to both our 
confidence and our faith. The Ameri- 
can people are not so soft that they can- 
not take it on the chin with a smile when 
they know that what they are taking 
on the chin is necessary to the success- 
ful prosecution of our war effort. The 
American people are not asking for the 
easy way, but they are demanding the 
American way. If the successful prose- 
cution of this war calls for blood, sweat, 
and tears right here on the home front, 
we can take it, and take it with a smile 
in the good old American way, knowing 
that sooner or later in God’s own way, 
in God's own time, that justice and right 
and freedom will prevail over oppression 
and wrong and tyranny, and that in the 
end victory will be our portion. And I 
know that Mr. Brown will not ask us to 
take it on the chin unless it is necessary, 
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and when it becomes necessary I know 
he will administer the dose in the good 
old American way. 

The great mistake, of course, was made 
in placing these impractical theorists, 
these wonder boys de luxe, who know 
nothing about the practical side of life, 
many of whose concept of government, 
as I see it, is far from the American con- 
cept, in charge of the economic life of 
130,000,000 free-born Americans. Nat- 
urally they surrounded themselves with 
subservient helpers of their own type. 
Naturally they made a mess, a grand 
and glorious mess, of the whole thing. 
And while I know that much damage has 
been done to our morale, that many un- 
necessary hardships have been suffered 
by our people, let us remember that we 
are at war, and that we have got to pull 
together, work together, and fight to- 
gether in order to win. And with this 
one thought in mind, profiting by the 
mistakes of the past, let us here and now 
resolve to get behind Prentiss Brown and 
put this thing over. Because, as some- 
one has wisely said, the preacher has run 
off with the deacon’s wife is no reason 
why the church should be destroyed. 
The church is still fundamentally sound, 
and it would be foolish to destroy it sim- 
ply because the preacher and the 
deacon’s wife turned out to be sinners. 
Under such circumstances, the sensible 
thing to do is to get rid of the preacher 
and the deacon’s wife and others, if in 
the church, of their stripe. The same is 
true of the O. P. A. We need it in order 
to keep down inflation. And we cannot 
afford to destroy it simply because the 
Hendersons and Ginsburgs got in charge. 
Reason and common sense dictate that 
the thing to do is to get rid of the Hen- 
dersons and Ginsburgs and all others of 
their stripe and keep the O. P. A. 


Now, having made these general re- 
marks for the purpose of showing that 
my criticisms have been made not for the 
purpose of smearing but for the purpose 
of improving conditions on the home 
front, and for the further purpose of 
giving you a better insight into the Gins- 
burg case, let me get back to the charges 
against Mr. Ginsburg. In presenting the 
record Iam animated by but one motive, 
and that motive a desire to see equality 
of treatment meted out to our young men 
upon whom falls the defense of America, 
On August 30, 1940, in a radio address 
on conscription, I said: 


Then, too, those who are against conscrip- 
tion overlook another fundamental demo- 
cratic principle, the principle of equality. 
Democracy, it is true, means freedom and lib- 
erty, but it also means equality—equality of 
opportunity and equality of treatment. 

My friends, in standing for conscription I 
am only applying in a common-sense and rea- 
listic way the great American principle of 
equality to present-day conditions. I am 
only asking that my Government in her ef- 
fort to protect our freedom and our liberties 
place all citizens upon the same footing. 
Treat us all alike. When you call my boy, call 
the rich man’s boy. When you call the la- 
boring man’s boy, call the industrialist’s boy. 
When you call the Irish boy, call the Jewish 
boy. When you call the.Presbyterian boy, call 
the Baptist boy. That's democracy; pure and 
undefiled democracy. It is the kind of de- 
mocracy my forefathers died to establish, and 
it is the kind of democracy I am willing, if 
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needs be, to follow in their footsteps and pay 
the same price to maintain and preserve. 

Yes, my friends, protecting America is 
above and beyond race or creed, station or 
rank. It is a common duty that brings us 
all down to a common level. And in the 
discharge of this duty the burdens imposed 
should be, as far as possible, distributed 
equally among the citizenry of our country. 

When we get away from the American doc- 
trine of equality of treatment, we are tread- 
ing upon dangerous ground. We are under- 
mining, in the hour of stress, one of the foun- 
dation stones upon which the framework of 
our Republic rests. It is not right, because it 
is not distributing the burdens of govern- 
ment, as far as possible, equally; it is not 
right because it is permitting some, while 
sharing the benefits of government, to shirk 
its responsibilities and burdens, to expect my 
boy or your boy to protect the freedom of 
the boy who, while anxious to enjoy the 
blessings afforded by this Republic in times 
of peace, in time of danger wants to hide be- 
hind his celuded conception of freedom. The 
citizen who honestly shares such an opinion 
needs to get his democracy straightened out. 
He needs to be taught that those who accept 
the benefits of government must assume the 
responsibilities of government. 

And then, my friends, we have an element 
in this country—I grant you it is a small 
element—but nevertheless it is here, who are 
simply unwilling to assume their just duties 
and responsibilities when danger threatens 
and the security of our Republic is in 
jeopardy. These among our citizenry should 
be forced—I use the word advisedly—to as- 
sume their equal part of the burdens of 
government. A democracy that is not flex- 
ible enough to use force, when force is needed, 
will soon perish. We should never hesitate 
to use force when the security or well-being 
of our Republic demands force. Ofttimes we 
have to use force, even in times of peace, to 
compel men to share their equal portion of 
the burdens of Government. Why, for in- 
stance, sometimes we have to force men to 
pay their equal and just part of taxes, to 
Observe the laws of sanitation, and to assume 
other burdensome and distasteful obligations. 


In my speech accepting my last nomi- 
nation for Congress, I told my people 
_ frankly that I could make them but one 
promise. I said: 

The sacrificial hour has arrived. We have 
all got to make sacrifices, probably sacrifices 
that today we do not dream of, in order to 
bring about our heart's desire, an all-out 
victory, and in my effort to bring about that 
all-out victory the only thing I promise is 
to work to the end that the sacrifices, so far 
as possible, are equitably and fairly dis- 
tributed. 


I still stand by those statements. And 
in trying to uncover those who are at- 
tempting to dodge Army service, I am 
only trying to carry into effect the prin- 
ciples of government I stand for. While 
I realize that it is unfortunate that Mr. 
Ginsburg is a Jew, because I know that 
the fact that he is a member of the 
Jewish race, will lend color to the anti- 
Semitic cry that some are attempting 
to raise, this fact shall not deter me from 
presenting the true facts. It was quite 
by accident that Mr. Ginsburg was 
singled out. The facts are these: For a 
considerable length of time there has 
been a general rumor that Mr, Ginsburg 
was a draft dodger that has been pro- 
tected in his high position by Mr. Hen- 
derson. It was also rumored around 
that Mr. Brown would, sooner or later, 
dispense with the services of Mr. Gins- 


burg because there was such a wide dif- 
ference in their philosophies of govern- 
ment. 

On Thursday morning, March 11, when 
I went over to attend the meeting of the 
House, I purchased a copy of the Wash- 
ington Daily News on the ground floor 
and glanced through same as I walked 
up the steps to the House Chamber. I 
was not only shocked, I was astounded, 
when I saw in big headlines on one of 
the inside pages, “Ginsburg gets colo- 
neley in London assignment.” From a 
reading of the text of the news item it 
looked like a fast one was being pulled 
and that if something was not done, and 
quickly done, Mr. Ginsburg would re- 
ceive a high Army assignment. I im- 
mediately decided to bring the matter 
out in the open, and for this I apologize 
tonoman. The record that I shall soon 
present will, I believe, convince all fair- 
minded Americans that I was justified 
in the course I pursued. Before pre- 
senting the record I do, however, want 
to state that the fact that Mr. Ginsburg 
happened to be a Jew had nothing to do 
with the exposure. I was not striking 
at the Jews. I was striking at Ginsburg, 
David Ginsburg, and no one else. If he 
had been a member of some other race, 
be that race the Irish, English, Austral- 
ian, Russian, French, or one of Parson 
Jasper’s four great races, “The Hotten- 
tots, Huguenots, Abyssinians, and Vir- 
ginians,” I would have pursued the same 
course. And what I said stands good for 
all of his type, be their names Ginsburgs 
or Flannagans. And right here I want to 
say to those who ignorantly charge that 
my Catholicism motivated me in bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of the 
House, that the Catholics need no de- 
fense at my hands, or the hands of any- 
one else. When it comes to our war ef- 
fort, they have come clean in this war, 
like they have in every American war, 
and the heroic deeds of their sons have 
written many of the glorious pages of 
American history. Let me here and now 
disabuse the minds of these narrow 
bigots by telling them that they cannot 
charge this exposure to the Catholics, 
because I am a Presbyterian. 

Mr. Speaker, I now present the selec- 
tive-service record of one David Gins- 
burg: 

First. Mr. Ginsburg was born in New 
York on April 20, 1912. His father and 
mother came to America a short while 
before his birth, settled in New York, 
and a short time after his birth moved 
to Huntington, W. Va., where they be- 
came naturalized American citizens on 
May 19, 1939. He attended the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, and received an 
A. B. degree from that institution in 
1932. Later he attended the Harvard 
Law School, receiving his LL. B. degree 
in the year 1935. Upon graduating in 
law from Harvard he immediately be- 
came connected with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and later acted as 
legal clerk to Mr. Justice Douglas, of the 
United States Supreme Court. During 
1940-41 he acted as general counsel to 
Price Stabilization Division, Advisory 
Commission in Council of National De- 
fense. Upon the setting up of the Office 
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of Price Administration on April 11, 1941, 
he became general counsel and remained 
in this position until Mr. Prentiss Brown 
succeeded Mr. Leon Henderson as Price 
Administrator. On November 20, 1940, 
he married a young lady who held a 
position in the Personnel Office of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Second. Now, at this point I desire to 
call attention to the fact that the Selec- 
tive Service Act was introduced in the 
summer of 1940 and was signed by the 
President September 16, 1940. Possibly 
this date has something to do with this 
case, possibly it has not. Just keep the 
date in mind in considering the record. 

Third. Under the Selective Service Act 
the young men of America were required 
to register on October 20, 1940. Just 
keep this date in mind also. Mr. Gins- 
burg on October 20, 1949, registered with 
local draft board No. 10, Washington, 
D. C. 

Fourth. On July 24, 1941, local draft 
board No. 10 sent Mr. Ginsburg a selec- 
tive service questionnaire, which was 
duly filled out and returned August 4, 
1941. In this questionnaire he sets forth 
his educational attainments, his activi- 
ties since leaving school, the fact that he 
is general counsel for O. P. A., and under 
“dependency” he states that ne was mar- 
ried November 20, 1940, but has no chil- 
dren. He also states that his wife gave 
up her position with the Department of 
Agriculture in January following their 
marriage. Now, evidently Mr. Ginsburg 
was afraid to rely solely upon the claim 
of dependency, as he was married after 
the Draft Act, even after he had regis- 
tered, and some of the boys had been in- 
ducted into the service thereunder, be- 
cause we find on the same day he filed 
his questionnaire, namely, August 4, 
1941, his protector, Mr. Leon Henderson, 
filed an affidavit before the draft board 
claiming occupational deferment for Mr. 
Ginsburg. On August 16, 1841, the local 
board turned Mr. Ginsburg’s claim for 
deferment on account of his wife’s de- 
pendency down, but gave favorable con- 
sideration to Mr. Henderson's affidavit 
and gave Mr. Ginsburg occupational de- 
ferment for a period of 5 months. 

Fifth. The occupational deferment ex- 
pired January 16, 1942. Now, let us see 
what happened. On January 15, 1942, 
Mr. Ginsburg wrote draft board No. 16, 
calling attention to the fact that his oc- 
cupational deferment classification 
would expire on January 16, 1942, and 
in the letter stated: 

I would like to bring these facts to your 
attention. My wife is wholly dependent 
upon me for a livelihood. Neither she nor I 
has any income other than my salary. 
+*+ * * I am not yet aware whether Mr. 
Henderson, as Price Administrator, will ask 
for my deferment; I assume that he will. 
Nevertheless, I should prefer as a primary 
matter this issue of dependence. 


Mr. Ginsburg was correct in his as- 
sumption that his friend Henderson 
would come to his rescue, because on the 
same day the letter was written, namely, 
January 15, 1942, Mr. Henderson filed 
another affidavit with the board claim- 
ing occupational deferment for Mr. 
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Ginsburg. In this affidavit Mr. Hender- 
son is a little stronger in his statements 
relative to Mr. Ginsburg being an irre- 
placeable man. He says, among other 
things, in his affidavit: 

He (Mr. Ginsburg) cannot successfully 
be replaced. I request his deferment for the 
duration. * * * His position in the or- 
ganization is such that I cannot risk the loss 
of his services. 


Well, what happened this time? Here 
is what happened: local draft board 
No. 10, in spite of Mr. Ginsburg's claim 
for deferment on account of dependency 
and in spite of Mr. Henderson’s strong 
affidavit for occupational deferment, 
placed Mr. Ginsburg on January 19, 
1942, in class 1, which means that he was 
available for military service subject, of 
course, to his physical examination. 
This makes the second time the local 
draft board turned down Mr. Ginsburg's 
deferment on account of dependency. 

Sixth. On January 30, 1942, Mr. Gins- 
burg wrote the draft board: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of January 21, stating that on January 19 
my case was reviewed by the board, that the 
request for occupational deferment filed by 
Office of Price Administration was denied, and 
that I was therefore in class 1 subject to phys- 
ical examination. Although there is no ex- 
press mention of the fact in your letter, I 
assume that my request for deferment based 
upon my support of a dependent was likewise 
denied, 


In the same letter Mr. Ginsburg at- 
tempts to explain his marriage in order 
to reconcile same with selective-service 
regulations covering marriages entered 
into after the registration date of Octo- 
ber 19, 1940, and filed a long affidavit 
relating thereto. On February 3, 1942, 
the draft board gave Mr. Ginsburg a 60- 
day deferment. 

Seventh. What happened next? Let 
us see: On February 18, 1942, Capt. John 
R. Brown, occupational adviser, execu- 
tive for Selective Service for the District 
of Columbia, wrote draft board No. 10, 
as follows: 

Iam in receipt of a carbon copy of a letter 
sent the local board by the above-named 
registrant (Mr. Ginsburg). From the infor- 
mation therein contained, it may be that 
this is a dependency. I would suggest that 
the board look into the matter to determine 
whether the registrant is qualified for class 
2 deferment before the matter of occupa- 
tional deferment is investigated. Colonel 
Welsh says it probably is a dependency case. 


The draft board on March 3, 1942, 
again turned down the dependency 
claim but gave Mr. Ginsburg a 6 months’ 
occupational deferment, placing him in 
class I-A. This makes the third time the 
local draft board turned down Mr. Gins- 
burg's deferment on account of de- 
pendency. 

Eighth. Now, before the 6 months’ oc- 
cupational deferment expired Mr, Gins- 
burg and his friends really got busy. 

Pursuant to a phone request the local 
draft board on September 2, 1942, sent 
the Ginsburg file to Mr. William E. 
Leahy, Director of Selective Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

On September 4, 1942, the ever-faith- 
ful affidavit-flling Mr. Henderson filed 
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another affidavit with the local draft 
board asking for Mr. Ginsburg’s defer- 
ment. In this affidavit I do not think he 
left anything unsaid. Said Mr. Hen- 
derson, “A serious blow to O. P. A.“ 
would be struck if Mr. Ginsburg should 
be inducted into the service. He“ Mr. 
Ginsburg— is not replaceable.” Many 
more extravagant expressions were used 
in the affidavit. 

On September 16, 1942, Lieutenant 
Colonel Welsh, member executive staff, 
District of Columbia headquarters, Se- 
lective Service System, wrote draft board 
No. 10: 

The file of the above-named registrant (Mr. 
Ginsburg) of your board, which was for- 
warded to this office for review, is returned 
herewith for appropriate attention, 

It will be noted that the registrant was 
married November 20, 1940, at a time when 
his selection was not imminent and that he 
is now maintaining a bona fide home with 
his wife. Under our present regulations 
he would apparently be entitled to consid- 
eration for III-B classification until such 
time as the question of dependency with re- 
spect to all married men under similar cir- 
cumstances is being considered, 


I take it that this letter was a polite 
way of telling the draft board to place 
Mr, Ginsburg in class III-B, which is 
the dependency and occupational classi- 
fication, The statement in the letter 
that “registrant was married on Novem- 
ber 20, 1940, at a time when his selection 
was not imminent” is indeed a strange 
statement. Why was not his induction 
imminent? The draft law had been 
passed, he had been called to register, 
and stood subject to his country’s call, 
As a matter of fact, the first boys were 
inducted into the service under the Se- 
lective Service Act on November 18, 1940. 

This letter, whether a polite request 
or a command, brought results. On Sep- 
tember 18, 1942, the local draft board 
placed Mr. Ginsburg in class II-B, 
“man deferred both by reason of de- 
pendency and activity.” At long last 
Mr. Ginsburg had won his fight. Or 
had he? 

Things now take a strange turn. Mr. 
Ginsburg, who, since September 18, 1942, 
had been enjoying the favorable status 
of 3-B—man deferred both by reason of 
dependency and activity—which would 
give him as near a bombproof status as 
a man can obtain, as it would exempt 
him from Army service even when mar- 
ried men without children are called, 
suddenly, it seems, became alarmed and 
was moved by a patriotic impulse that 
sent him to the War Department to talk 
matters over. Just when he went to the 
War Department first is not clear, but 
it was a short time before either March 
6or March 8. As there seems to be some 
confusion as to just what went on be- 
tween the War Department and Mr. 
Ginsburg, I will present both sides. The 
evidence I present is found in the report 
of the proceedings of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Military Affairs to 
Investigate Draft Deferments of the aft- 
ernoon of March 11, 1943 which is the 
afternoon of the day I brought the mat- 
ter out into the open by my remarks on 
the floor of the House. 
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The War Department’s report of just 
what took place as detailed before the 
committee by Colonel Browning is to 
the effect that sometime prior to March 
6 or 8, 1943, Mr. Ginsburg came to see 
him with reference to getting into the 
service, and— 
talked about it in general. He said he didn't 
know what he was going to do, with this 
changed administration, as to whether he 
would want to stay on, or whether they would 
want him to stay on, that he would like to 
go into the service. I told him one way to 
do was to be inducted, spend 3 months in the 
ground course, then put in an application for 
officers" candidate school, and if his applica- 
tion was accepted he could go to the officers’ 
candidate school, and on completion of that 
course, if he was successful, he would be com- 
missioned as a second lieutenant. 


I take it that this was the only advice 
Colonel Browning could give Mr. Gins- 
burg in view of the fact that an Army 
order had been issued prohibiting the 
commissioning of civilians under the age 
of 35, except in certain highly technical 
branches, in none of which branches, of 
course, Mr. Ginsburg would fall. 

Evidently this was not the informa- 
tion that Mr. Ginsburg desired. At any 
vate if he expressed any desire to get in 
the Army in the regular way the record 
is silent. 

According to Colonel Browning’s testi- 
mony Mr. Ginsburg did not come back 
to the War Depertment until the request 
ceme from London for two majors and 
a captain to serve in the noncombat 
service of the Army, namely, in the Pur- 
chasing Agent’s Office in London. Said 
Colonel Browning: 

Then, when he came over the other day, 
I had just received a cable from London ask- 
ing us to send over to them three officers— 
two majors and a captain. 


The date of this visit is fixed by Colonel 
Browning as being either Saturday, 
March 6, or Monday, March 8. 

Congressman ARENDS, a member of 
the investigation committee, evidently 
thought it a little strange that Mr. Gins- 
burg happened to turn up just at the 
time the request came from London, 
because he asked— 

Mr. ARENDS, It just seems a sort of coin- 
cidence that the thing happened on Satur- 
day, and on Monday Mr. Ginsburg made ap- 
plication for it. 

Colonel BrowNninc. There is ro connection 
between the two at all, 


Well, Colonel Browning said that there 
is no connection between the call from 
London and Mr. Ginsburg’s trip to the 
War Department on the same day or the 
next day, and we will just take his word 
for it, knowing that coincidents, while 
strange things, sometimes do happen. 

Well, anyway, in spite of the fact that 
such assignments are made by the War 
Department from lists of officers in the 
Military Personnel Office, and the two 
majors had been located from such lists, 
and there were seven or eight on the lists 
who were being considered for the as- 
signment calling for a captain, and in 
spite of the fact that the Army order pro- 
hibited the granting of commissions to 
civilians under 35 years of age, Colonel 
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Browning testified that he told Ginsburg 
that we “would consider him for that“ 
meaning the assignment as captain— 
“and sent a cable to London to ask if 
they wanted to consider David Ginsburg 
for that job.” 

Colonel Browning, further in his testi- 
mony, stated that he told Mr. Ginsburg 
the difficult road that he would have to 
travel in securing the assignment. Said 
Colonel Browning: 

So I told him we would consider it. That 
means, first he has got to pass a physical. If 
he doesn’t pass the physical that is out. 

Second, he has got to get through the Office 
of Procurement Service; they might not clear 
him through there. 

Third, they have got to want him in 
London. We have got to put an order 
through our office for appointment. Finally, 
it has to go up through the Secretary of 
War's board, and our experience in getting 
men through under 35 is zero. We haven't 
been able to get anybody through. 


In view of this statement, it does look 
a little strange that Mr. Ginsburg was 
advised that he would be considered. 
Colonel Browning explained, however, 
that while the order prohibiting the com- 
missioning of civilians under 35 years 
of age applied to domestic and foreign 
service alike, he thought, perhaps, as the 
assignment was for foreign service that 
the board might take a different atti- 
tude. As to why Colonel Browning en- 
tertained such a thought, in view of the 
order which makes no distinction be- 
tween foreign and domestic service, I do 
not know. 

Mr. Ginsburg, to say the least, must be 
a man of parts. As general counsel for 
O. P. A. he impressed Mr. Henderson so 
deeply with his legal learning that he 
swore that he was indispensable. Then, 
it seems, he made such a deep impression 
upon Colonel Browning that he evidently 
thought Army orders, and a little of 
everything else, would be set aside in 
order to secure his services in the pur- 
chasing office in London. Probably Mr. 
Ginsburg possesses some strange hyp- 
notic power. However, in fairness to 
Colonel Browning, let me say that Mr. 
Ginsburg did not quite put the matter 
over, because Colonel Browning made the 
positive statement that he had not been 
recommended for a commission. Said 
Colonel Browning: 

But I might say, in addition, he has not 
been recommended for a commission. 


Now, if Mr. Ginsburg thinks that he is 
a man of many parts and possesses Eyp- 
notic powers and wants to put his magi- 
cal powers to the real test, I suggest that 
he go back to his own congressional dis- 
trict and run for Congress, and find out 
if he can hypnotize the war mothers and 
fathers into voting for him. 

The above view of the matter, as de- 
tailed by Colonel Browning, does not 
exactly jibe with the impression Mr. 
Ginsburg got from his contacts with the 
War Department. As to whether Mr. 
Ginsburg contacted Army officials, other 
than Colonel Browning, I know not. I 
do know that Mr. Ginsburg represented 
to Mr. Prentiss Brown and local draft 
board No, 10, that he had been offered 
a commission in the Army, and that the 
only things that stood in his way were 


releases from Mr. Brown and the draft 
board. Naturally the Army wanted a 
release in writing from the O. P. A. that 
the services of this indispensable man, 
whom Price Administrator Henderson 
had thrice sworn to be indispensable, 
could now be dispensed with without 
crippling our war effort, 

On March 8, 1943, Mr. Brown wrote to 
Mr. Ginsburg, as follows: 

Marcu 8, 1943. 

Dear Dave: You have asked me for a re- 
lease to the armed forces for service overseas. 
From our conversation I understand that you 
are extremely anxious to accept the oppor- 
tunity which has been offered you. I hereby 
grant a release for the purpose only. 

Sincerely yours, 

PRENTISS BROWN, 
Administrator. 


On March 8, 1943, Mr. Ginsburg wrote 
local draft board No. 10, as follows: 


SELECTIVE SERVICE Loc Board No. 10, 
1622 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: An opportunity has arisen 
which will enable me to be of immediate 
service to the Army as a commissioned officer 
in overseas duty. A condition precedent, 
however, is a release by my employer and my 
draft board. I am enclosing for your infor- 
mation a copy of a release which Mr. Brown 
has given to me today. 

I hesitate to press the matter, but time 
appears to be short. If releases can be ob- 
tained, I shall be sent abroad by plane within 
a matter of a very few days. In this con- 
nection, the War Department also requires 
that certain forms be executed. I have been 
asked to report this Wednesday at 10 a. m. 
If I may, I shall call the board office late 
Tuesday afternoon. I should be deeply grate- 
ful if I could obtain at that time a written 
release, as well as the executed forms which 
are herewith enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 

Davin GINSEURG, 
General Counsel. 


In the questionnaire submitted by Mr. 
Ginsburg March 6, 1942, in which he 
stated “I participate in the formulation 
of over-all policy” of O. P. A., this ques- 
tion was asked: 

Question. Duties of job for which you are 
best fitted. 


Answer. Legal adviser or interpretation of 
statutes, contracts, particular Office of Price 
Administration programs, administrative and 
judicial procedures, negotiation, organization, 
and presentation of economic data. 


In the questionnaire the next question 
was: 

Question. Title or job for which you are 
next best fitted. 

Answer. None. 


In view of this statement it does seem 
strange that overnight, so to speak, Mr. 
Ginsburg became qualified for a cap- 
taincy in the United States Army to be 
assigned to the purchasing agent’s office 
in London. 

The reaction of the subcommittee to 
the evidence presented at the hearing, 
I think, may be fairly summed up by a 
question asked Colonel Browning by 
Congressman ELSTON of Ohio and a 
statement made by Chairman COSTELLO, 
both of which I quote. 

Congressman Etston’s reaction: 

Mr. Etston. You don’t know what it was 


that moved him (Ginsburg) to this sudden 
spirit of patriotism? 
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Colonel Browntnc. I haven't the slightest 
idea. We have had a slight change of ad- 
ministration over there (O. P. A.) and I think 
he probably got upset. 


The pity is he did not get an upset 
sooner that would have aroused his pa- 
triotism. However, there is consolation 
in the thought that it is better late than 
never. 

Congressman CosTELLo’s reaction: 


Mr. CosTELLO. Here we have these three 
vacancies occurring rather unexpectedly, 
Wouldn’t it be possible to find men in the 
Army with military background, to fill them, 
rather than even considering civilians. to fill 
such vacancies? 

Colonel BROWNING. As soon as we get a 
cable like that we go to military personnel 
and ask them to give us a list of available 
men. 

Then we take our own organization and go 
down through the list and see if we have men 
who would be able to fill these jobs, and could 
we spare them. 

As I say, the two majors we were able to 
locate in that way, and we are going through 
the list now for the captain. 

Mr: CosrxrLo. Frankly, just looking at this 
particular case offhand, the public is natural- 
ly going to feel that here is an attorney who 
has done nothing but practice law, purely as 
an employee of the Government, since the 
time he graduated from law school. Along 
comes some legislation creating the Selective 
Service program. Because of his legal back- 
ground and because of his employment with 
the Government he is put in a special cate- 
gory. He is deferred from having to serve 
under the draft, and proceeds to enjoy that 
immunity from military service over a pericd 
of a year or more, during which the country 
is at war, and then suddenly, for no particu- 
lar reason at all, a vacancy suddenly appears 
over in London, and this essential individual, 
who cou’dn’t be considered for draft purposes, 
is denied any opportunity to go into the Army 
if he desired to go because his superior officer 
said that he could not be replaced, that the 
Office of Price Administration could not oper- 
ate without him, suddenly, out of a clear 
sky—and this only came to our attention in 
the last 2 or 3 days—suddenly we learn that 
he is being considered for a commission in 
the Army, and the local draft board is being 
asked to remove any obstacles that they may 
have so that this essential man can be put 
into service and sent overseas. 

I don’t know what the public generally may 
think about it. I think it is very embarrass- 
ing to the draft board itself to be put in the 
position of deferring this man, considering 
him essential, and when he gets an oppor- 
tunity to receive a commission and no“ be 
drafted as a soldier the board then would 
change his classification and let him get the 
commission. I don't think the reflection in 
such a case would be back on the War De- 
partment but on the draft board, anc the 
draft board comes in contact with the civilian 
population—other people who are subject to 
the draft—and if we are going to allow the 
Federal Government to permit any of ite em- 
ployees to enjoy an essential position, so- 
called, and thereby get deferment until such 
time as they can secure some other position, 
regardless of the hazards of it, but a position 
that gives certain emoluments in rank and 
possibly better pay, I think we are doing a 
grave injustice in refusing the selective 
service. 

Frankly, I don’t think that anyone in 
civilian life would have been in that category 
unless he has peculiar background, and I 
think it is evident that this man does not 
have any specific background that would 
qualify him for this particular job, that it 
does not require legal background but that 
that is merely an incidental. 
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My own reaction: It stinks. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 12, 1943, there 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD—see page 1949—one of the most re- 
markable letters I ever read. The letter 
is dated January 19, 1943, and was writ- 
ten by Mr. David Ginsburg, general 
counsel of O. P. A., to Mr. Prentiss Brown, 
new O. P. A. Administrator. I am going 
to read this letter in full, because I want 
to make a few observations on it. 


PRENTISS Brown, Esq., 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Prentiss: This is my resignation, to 
be accepted at your convenience. 

From what has gone before, I realize that 
your first inclination will probably be to hand 
the letter back to me with instructions to 
forget the matter and go back to work. But 
before your decision is made I want you to 
read carefully what I have to say, and to 
think about it. 

Your job is tougher even than you believe. 
Time will reveal this. When we spoke by 
telephone I tried to give you some intima- 
tion of what lay ahead, but words alone don't 
cut deep enough. Directly or indirectly, 
sooner or later, every organized special in- 
terest and pressure group in the country will 
bring its power to bear on you—first by what 
will appear to be appeals to reason, then by 
threats, and if need be by force. Every 
decision which affects them adversely will 
come to be challenged before you or the Con- 
gress or the public as a threat to the war 
effort or the public interest perpetrated by a 
college professor or an inexperienced young 
lawyer. The adjectives and the epithets may 
change as the character of the staff changes, 
but so long as the ruling remains adverse the 
challenge will also remain. They will try to 
divide you from your staff, and then try to 
undermine you and your staff separately. 
As a symbol of Office of Price Administration, 
and in order to preserve the loyalty and sup- 
port of your people, it will be your obligation 
to defend them as you defend yourself. It 
will be harder because you will have inherited 
the organization. 

You must therefore decide now or soon 
what and whom you will defend. Office of 
Price Administration, I recognize, may have 
some defects in organization and personnel— 
defects in the sense that a better job per- 
haps could be done in another way or by an- 
other person. For this reason you are not 
called upon privately to underwrite every- 
thing and everyone in Office of Price Admin- 
istration, whatever public position you may 
take. But Office of Price Administration is 
also vulnerable, if not defective, in another 
quarter. My own position illustrates this 
second kind of problem, and that’s what I 
want to bring to your attention, 

I combine in myself almost every handicap 
that can be brought to an important public 
office in a war agency in January 1943. I am 
a New Deal Democrat; I am a Jew; and I am 
young—31 in April. Asa result of my youth, 
incidentally, I shall almost certainly be at- 
tacked as a draft dodger. This would hurt 
me fearfully, and hurt many others who are 
unknown to me. Only the President can 
forestall this, but it is doubtful whether he 
would choose to do so. 

Shifts in policy may be expedient, yet I 
feel so deeply that success in our work de- 
pends on our hanging on, that instinctively 
I should tend to oppose or qualify such shifts 
or compromises. 

Lastly, I am physically tired and a little 
dispirited. I'm almost ashamed to say this, 
because we are at war, but it is important 
that you should see the picture whole. I've 
been on the job more than 2½ years, and 
most of my weeks have had 7 long working 
days in them. I don't begrudge that. In- 


deed, I'm proud of my share of what we've 
accomplished. But there’s a limit to what 
people can take and still do their job effi- 
ciently. Maybe the work needs fresh minds 
and the public new faces. 

These are all reasons, moreoyer, why the 
prospect of a place in the Army is appealing. 
I do recognize, of course, the dangers to the 
Office of Price Administration of a shift now 
in the top staff, but all of us, I know, would 
do our very best to minimize those dangers. 
What I want to get across, however, is that 
my case presents you with special considera- 
tions which you must consider separately 
from others, and that I am offering you my 
resignation without reservation of qualifica- 
tion of any kind. 

Yours sincerely, A 
Davin GINSBURG, 
General Counsel. 


If I were attempting to defend Mr. 
Ginsburg I would never have exhibited 
the letter to public gaze, because it is 
the most conclusive evidence that could 
be presented that he is wholly unfit for 
either Government service or official 
service in the Army here in free America. 
It is also conclusive proof that my 
charges against the Henderson-Gins- 
burg O. P. A. are true. 

Let us first take a look at the letter 
from the standpoint of governmental 
service. 

Of course the letter was written after 
Mr. Ginsburg began to realize that he no 
longer would þe considered among the 
policy makers of the O. P. A. 

It starts out by gently hinting (by 
innuendo at least) that the writer is in- 
dispensable and, for this reason, of 
course, Mr. Brown will become so 
alarmed over the loss of this indispensa- 
ble man that in desperation he will “hand 
the letter back—with instructions to for- 
get the matter and go back to work.” 
And then as if to impress Mr. Brown with 
the hopelessness of the task that he has 
assumed, unless he retains the wonder 
boys, he paints the rottenest, the most 
despicable picture of the American peo- 
ple I ever read. Hitler’s propaganda 
machine never painted the American 
people as being quite so rotten. Why, 
he tells Mr. Brown in no uncertain lan- 
guage that.in dealing with the Amer- 
ican people he is dealing with a bunch 
of greedy, ravenous thugs that place self- 
interest above their love of country. 
Continuing, the letter admonishes Mr. 
Brown, that these thugs will not only— 
try to divide you from your staff, snd then 
try to undermine you and your staff sepa- 
rately— 


but if you do not bow to their bid- 
ding they will, if necessary, resort to 
force. Think of it, my colleagues— 
resort to force. Listen carefully to the 
language of the letter describing to 
Mr. Brown the method of procedure 
these thugs will use in bringing him to 
terms: 

First by what will appear to be appeals to 
reason, then by threats, and, if need be, by 
force. 


Yes, Mr. Brown, watch your step, or 
you will be taken for a ride by these 
American highjackers. Continuing, the 
letter holds out a ray of hope if Mr. 
Brown will only stick to them and be- 
come their symbol, like, I suppose, Hitler 
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is the symbol of Nazi Germany. Yes, 
Mr. Brown, if you will only stick to us— 
the wonder boys—we will remain loyal, 
and, united, we will give these American 
thugs unshirted hell. 

Listen to this quotation from the 
letter: 

As a symbol of Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and in order to preserve the loyalty and 
support of your people (the wonder boys), 
it will be your obligation to defend them as 
you defend yourself. 


And, continuing in a e 
day attitude, Mr. Brown is admonished: 


You must therefore decide now or soon 
what and whom you will defend. 


For brazen effrontery, for contempt for 
and distrust of the American people, the 
letter, in my opinion, has no counterpart 
in the long and glorious history of this 
Republic. 

And so, my colleagues, I say unto you 
that the man who penned that letter is 
wholly unfit for official service in the 
Government. 

Now, my colleagues, let me bring. to 
your attention why the letter shows that 
Mr. Ginsburg is wholly unfit for official 
service in the Army. 

Love of country is supposed to be the 
controlling motive in time of war why 
Army service is appealing. Now, read the 
letter from beginning to end and, while 
bitterness and resentment and hate ooze 
out of practically every line, you will be 
unable to find even an intimation of love 
of country. 

“These are the reasons,” states Mr. 
Ginsburg, why he is unsuited for govern- 
mental service and “why the prospect of 
a place in the Army is appealing.” Let 
me enumerate them: 

First. “I am a New Deal Democrat.” 

Second. “I am a Jew.” 

Third. “I am young—31 in April.“ 

Fourth. “Lastly, I am physically tired 
and a little dispirited.” 

In my opinion, these reasons are not 
the true reasons why he submitted the 
letter of resignation. The true reasons 
were that he realized that under Mr, 
Brown he would no longer be one of the 
policy makers of O. P. A. And, then, too, 
he realized that he had lost the protect- 
ing care of Mr. Leon Henderson. 

Now, a few words relative to the rea- 
sons assigned: 

First. “I am a New Deal Democrat.” 

As a New Deal Democrat myself I re- 
sent reason No. 1. Being a New Deal 
Democrat I hope does not keep me from 
being a patriotic, loyal American worthy 
of serving my Government in her great- 
est hour of need. If it did, then I would 
quit the New Deal overnight. I do agree, 
however, that war service should appeal 
to a New Deal Democrat, And this being 
true, I wonder why it took the appeal so 
long to register with Mr. Ginsburg. Oh, 
be not disturbed my fellow New Deal 
Democrats, because this man Ginsburg 
is not a New Deal Democrat, but one of 
these wonder boys who labor under the 
hallucination that they have been com- 
missioned by Divine Providence to re- 
make America. 

Second. “I am a Jew.” 

I did not know that race, color, or 
creed was a bar to governmental service. 
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If being a Jew, however, is a bar, then 
we have made a thundering of a mistake 
because governmental Washington is 
full of them today. Certainly no one can 
accuse this administration of discrim- 
inating against the Jews. I agree, how- 
ever, that Army service should appeal to 
the Jews, because the successful prosecu- 
tion of this war means, perhaps, more to 
the Jews than any other race. Surely 
the way they have been so outrageously 
treated by Hitler should fire them to 
such a patriotic zeal that they would run 
over one another enlisting in the Army 
that is out to crush Hitler and all that he 
stands for. Why, may I ask, did it take 
so long for the appeal to reach Mr, 
Ginsburg? 

Third. “I am young—31 in April.” 

Well, I frankly admit, except in ex- 
traordinary cases—and I do not know of 
any such cases—that youth should be a 
bar to a swivel-chair assignment in a 
governmental agency during these days 
of stress, especially when we are being 


sorely pressed for war manpower. I ad-. 


mit, however, that youth is a mighty 
good reason why an American should be 
in the armed service. The real reason, 
though, it seems from the letter, why his 
age is now disturbing him is the fear that 
he will “be attacked as a draft dodger” 
if he remains longer in civilian life. Well, 
it has been rumored around for over a 
year that he was a draft dodger, and it 
seems a little strange that these rumors 
did not disturb him until the advent of 
Mr. Brown, Was this sudden fear en- 
gendered because he was no longer under 
the protecting care of Leon Henderson? 
Then, Mr. Ginsburg makes this remark- 
able statement: 

Only the President can forestall this— 

This draft-dodging business— 
but I doubt whether he would choose to do so. 


My heavens, Mr. Ginsburg, do you 
think Mr. Roosevelt, who has spared not 
his own sons, would step in and shield 
you from Army service? My colleagues, 
to me it is apparent that Mr. Ginsburg 
at long last decided to enter the Army 
service, not through love of country, but 
because he had lost the protecting care 
of Mr. Henderson, and he did not think 
the President of the United States would 
“choose” to throw his great office across 
his path of duty. Oh, it may be said that 
Mr. Brown would have asked for a de- 
ferment. Well, let me state that Mr. 
Ginsburg is a man of high intelligence, 
and he knew that there was nothing in 
common between his and Mr. Brown’s 
Philosophies of government, and that 
sooner or later Mr, Brown would force his 
resignation. This knowledge, my col- 
leagues, in my opinion, accounts for his 
sudden patriotic impulse to obtain a 
commission in the noncombat service of 
the Army. 

Fourth. “Lastly, I am physically tired 
and a little dispirited.” 

The last reason assigned is, “I am 
physically tired and a little dispirited.” 
Well, I understand that Mr. Ginsburg 
is a hard worker, and no doubt, at times, 
like the rest of us, gets a little tired. 
This war is no pink tea. It is hard on 
all of us. But, Mr. Ginsburg, let me 
remind you that what we have to go 
through here on the home front is but 


child’s play compared with what the 
boys on the battle front have to go 
through, and it comes with poor grace 
for a man on the home front to com- 
plain because his task today is an ardu- 
ous one. As to being dispirited: Well, I 
presume that Mr. Ginsburg did feel like 
the bottom had dropped out of the 
world when he lost his protector, Mr. 
Henderson. 

I submit that this letter alone clearly 
shows that Mr. Ginsburg is wholly unfit 
for official service in the Army. 

After the war mothers and fathers 
have read the record, I believe they 
will join in with me in the hope that 
neither Ginsburg nor anyone of his type 
will be placed in charge of their boys. 

In closing, let me again reiterate that 
the fact that Mr. Ginsburg is a Jew had 
nothing to do with my protest on the 
House floor. Had not Mr. Ginsburg at- 
tempted to pull what I considered a fast 
one, I would never have mentioned his 
name. I thought quick action was neces- 
sary to stop what, in my opinion, was an 
outrage. I have been trying for some 
time to clean out the young men who 
found shelter from the war in the de- 
partments here in Washington. The 
Costello committee, recently appointed 
for this very purpose, I have every reason 
to believe, will do this very thing. And I 
think their report, when made, will open 
the eyes of some. 

-Treat all of our boys alike is all that I 
ask. No patriot will ask more; no pa- 
triot will stand for less. 


Gestapo Practices of the Department of 
Justice 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if the De- 
partment of Justice, as now constituted, 
is destined to degenerate into a Gestapo 
for the persecution of the white people 
throughout the South and for the perse- 
cution of white gentiles throughout the 
country generally and for the stirring up 
of race hatred and promoting race strife, 
I must say it is well on its way. 

A short time ago the Department of 
Justice went down into Mississippi and 
dragged some white people a hundred 
miles from their homes and indicted 
them in the Federal court for the viola- 
tion of a State law. That is an insult 
that has not been offered to a sovereign 
State of this Union since the darkest 
days of reconstruction, of which all 
right-thinking Americans are now 
ashamed. 

In commenting on this proposition, 
one of the leading newspapers in Missis- 
sippi had this to say a few days ago: 

Twisted and distorted meanings read into 
existing statutes, no matter how cleverly it 
is done, is an offense no less reprehensible 
than mob violence, 
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If they are going to continue that kind 
of Gestapo practices against a free peo- 
ple, free speech, and a free press, I sub- 
mit it is time for the American Congress 
to wake up and take matters into its 
hands and hedge them about with limi- 
tations that will prevent them from 
perpetrating such outrages. 


Food Supplies for Alaska 


REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, some days 
ago I placed in the Recorp some com- 
ment upon an article which appeared in 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer alleging 
mishandling and waste of the emergency 
food reserve in Alaska. The Delegate 
from Alaska [Mr. Drimonp] subsequently 
placed in the Recorp some information 
on this subject received from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. I advised the House, 
at that time that I was seeking to get 
additional accurate information in order 
to answer this devastating article that 
was republished in newspapers through- 
out the country that did more, in my 
opinion, to break down morale than any- 
thing that has occurred in some consid- 
erable time. 

I now have a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior in which he gives me the 
information I requested and which 
breaks down the amount of material that 
was shipped to Nome, as to pounds per 
person. It indicates very clearly that the 
total of the food supplies that were 
shipped to Nome were intended to cover 
a large territory and not merely the resi- 
dents of Nome. It further indicates that 
these reserve supplies that were provided, 
and I believe very providently provided, 
were just the bare provisions that would 
be necessary to protect our population in 
Alaska in the event the ordinary supply 
routes were cut off by enemy action. 

I challenge your attention to this 
statement, because in a spirit of fair 
dealing I believe the Secretary of the In- 
terior has given to the American people 
the facts. When it is understood that 
this food was received at Nome on the 
last cargo vessel arriving at that port be- 
fore it froze up, and that the tempera- 
tures at that time ranged from zero to 
32° below zero, I think they did a pretty 
good job in getting this food under cover 
and getting it in a protected place, where 
it will serve useful purposes for the citi- 
zens of Nome and the citizens of Alaska. 
I am pleased to include the letter from 
the Secretary, which clearly recites the 
facts, as part of these remarks. 

The letter is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 19, 1943. 
Hon. FRANK B. 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mn. Keere: I have read your re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
12 in regard to the article which appeared 
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recently in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer al- 
leging mishandling and waste of the 
emergency food reserve in Alaska. I appre- 
ciate your desire to learn the facts, and to 
correct the misstatements contained in the 
article. In response to this and to your tele- 
phone inquiry, I wish to supplement the in- 
formation already given to Delegate DIMOND, 
which he has inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

Emergency food supply depots were estab- 
lished in Alaska solely for the purpose of pre- 
venting hardship and starvation should the 
normal means of transportation or supply be 
cut off by enemy action or by disaster of any 
kind. They are not intended to follow the 
ordinary channels of trade, but to be held 
strictly for emergency reserves. 

Not only was the quantity of all of the 
commodities listed except evaporated milk 
grossly exaggerated, but no canned pears, 
salad oil, vinegar, or salmon were landed at 
all. Contrary to the article, all of the food 
is in proper storage at Nome, some warm, 
some only dry as the commodity demanded. 
No salmon was shipped to the lower Yukon 
River points. Foods in depots established 
at other points were also stored under proper 
conditions. 

In considering the quantity of food stored 
at Nome it should be borne in mind that the 
districts for which this food was intended as 
an emergency supply are cut off from nor- 
mal means of transportation because of nat- 
ural weather conditions for approximately 9 
months of each year. It is evident that 
should the normal means of transportation 
have been cut off by enemy action or any 
other disaster during the short open season 
it might have become necessary for this emer- 
gency supply to have provided for a period 
of 18 months rather than 9 months. 

It should also be borne in mind that at 
the time the purchases of the supplies in 
question were made the only food rationed 
in the United States was sugar, and that did 
not apply to the Territory of Alaska. 

The items under discussion in the news- 
paper reports were only a few of the foods 
that were shipped to and unloaded at Nome. 
These supplies were intended not for the 
population of the city of Nome alone, but for 
the inhabitants of 7 districts of western and 
northern Alaska having a total population of 
11,337, according to the census of 1939. 

The following is a list of the food stored 
at Nome for the seven districts, broken down 
to show the amount of food per person per 
week, based on 40 weeks or approximately 
9 months closed season: 


Pounds per 
person per 
Commodity: week 

A 0. 1665 
c 272 
Hard white flour 2.0065 
T 6687 
Na er Bt E 6137 
Butter- 7165 
BORD actin Saka 1625 
Canned sausage -=--> 1587 
7 AA 1450 
Canred tongue „„ 1362 


Canned chicken 


Canned milk 
Tollet tissue „4„„%' 

This is a total of less than 8 pounds per 
week per person, certainly not an excessive 
ration in a climate like Alaska. 

This food was received at Nome on the 
last cargo vessel arriving at that port before 


it froze. The temperature ranged during the 
time of unloading from 0° to 32°. At the 
time the vessel arrived it was said that 
there was no storage space available. Not- 
withstanding that, all of the food was placed 
under proper storage in well-roofed buildings 
with a minimum of delay, dry storage where 
commodities did not require heat and warm 
storage for commodities requiring that pro- 
tection. We have no reports of any substan- 
tial loss or wastage. 

Both the Washington and Chicago officials 
mentioned were thoroughly familiar with 
conditions in Alaska, and the depots were 
established under the personal supervision 
of competent men. The food reserve is not 
a joke to those who face long, isolated win- 
ters in remote and threatened places. 

It is unfortunate that responsible news 
services are willing to lend themselves to 
the distribution of misinformation without 
making any attempt to check the facts at 
informed and responsible sources, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. ICKES, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Amendment of Securities and Exchange 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FADJO CRAVENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I am in- 
cluding a copy of House Concurrent Res- 
olution 30, adopted by the Arkansas 
Legislature at its recent session, in sup- 
port of H. R. 1502, introduced by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren]. 
From this vesolution you will note the 
very definite attitude of the legislature 
toward the necessity of definitely estab- 
lishing the fact that the Federal] Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission has no 
regulatory power whatsoever with respect 
to the issuance of bonds or other securi- 
ties by the respective States, their instru- 
mentalities, or politica) subdivisions. 
This is the purpose and objective of the 
bill sponsored by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Boren]. 

The resolution referred to is as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 30 


Whereas Congressman LYLE H. Boren, of 
Oklahoma, has introduced a bill in the Con- 
gress of the United States (H. R. 1502) 
amending the Securities and Exchange Act 
of 1934; and 

Whereas the purpose of said bill is to re- 
move the ambiguity in that act touching the 
„uthority of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to regulate securities issued by 
States or political subdivision or instrumen- 
talities of States; and 

Whereas public financing by States or sub- 
divisions or instrumentalities thereof should 
not be restricted by bureaus of the Federal 
Government but are matters of purely local 
concern: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Arkansas (the senate concur- 
ring therein), That the Congress of the 
United States be memorialized to enact the 
bill aforesaid (H. R. 1502) at an early date to 
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the end that public financing by States and 
subdivisions thereof may be freed from the 
hampering influences of the ambiguity of the 
present law; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the 
State of Arkansas is hereby directed to im- 
mediately seud a duly certified copy of this 
resolution to each of the Representatives and 
the United States Senators in Congress. 


The Hunger for Butter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr, STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, in spite of 
the desperate efforts on the part of peo- 
ple now to obtain a little butter we find 
here in Washington that practically 
none can be obtained. We who repre- 
sent farm districts where the milk is pro- 
duced are cheered by the admissions by 
even some of those who in years past 
have been fighting the battle of the sub- 
stitute monopolies that butter is most 
valuable. We are glad that demands 
are coming to us from all over the world 
for good butter. We are also glad that 
high officials admit that butter is an es- 
sential part of the diet of the fighting 
man. Only when it is so difficult to 
obtain butter do we hear statements from 
all corners of the great benefits and the 
health contributions of this valuable 
food. There is no difficulty in these 
hours of our butter shortage to convince 
people that butter is better than a sub- 
stitute. 

Only a year ago a high official told 
of how it was possible to inject by elec- 
trical processes intc substitutes some sort 
of vitamin which would perhaps make 
that substitute look and taste and per- 
haps make it equal to butter. We then 
witnessed the commercialization by the 
substitute monopolies of that official 
statement. Only on yesterday we had 
before us legislation which would nullify 
a law which made it mandatory that. 
butter, instead of substitutes, be served 
to the patients at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital. Hundreds of veterans of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps are un- 
dergoing hospitalization in this great 
institution, It had been the intent of 
Congress that these veterans of our Army 
and Navy be given the best possible food, 
including good butter instead of substi- 
tutes. We were told that the officials 
of that hospital were no longer able to 
obtain butter and wanted permission to 
serve these veterans a substitute. That 
request was made possible by the passage 
of this bill. But those of us knowing 
the value of good butter amended that 
bill so that the change from butter to 
substitutes should be made only for the 
duration of this emergency. That is be- 
cause we feel that our own soldiers and 
sailors are entitled to something better 
than substitutes when the real product 
is obtainable. 
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In a recent statement the top-flight 
official of lend-lease told of the value of 
butter to the fighting men of Russia. 
He stated in that announcement that 
at this time the Russian soldiers were 
not getting enough butter. That they 
were perhaps getting only enough of our 
butter for use once or twice a week. I 
had the impression that he hoped to get 
enough butter to them so that the Rus- 
sian soldiers would have butter for every 
day of the week. I had the feeling from 
what he said that butter was of the great- 
est value to these men who are fighting 
the Axis. 

I have been told that we have now 
shipped about 17,000,000 pounds of our 
butter to Russia. Also, I am told that we 
have allocated through lease-lend about 
127,000,000 pounds of our butter to be 
shipped to Russia when possible. I have 
investigated carefully the various state- 
ments regarding demands for our butter 
and I believe I am safe in saying that 
every country in the world would like to 
have all of the butter we can send them. 
Especially are the armed forces of all of 
our allies anxious to get our butter. 
They all want good American butter and 
good American dairy products of all 
kinds. It is refreshing to hear so much 
Said about the value of good American 
butter. So it was with reluctance that I 
did not object to the bill allowing only 
temporarily the replacement of butter by 
substitutes to be fed to our own veterans 
in our veterans hospitals. I feel that our 
own soldiers are entitled to the same 
treatment that we are according to sol- 
diers of foreign governments, I also be- 
lieve that our own civilians are entitled 
to the benefits that we are giving to ci- 
Vilians in foreign lands. We must not 
bring the standard of living here in 
America to the low standards of people 
in some of the foreign countries. 

Butter has always been somewhat of 
a luxury to some of our own needy 
people. There are many people of hum- 
ble means in our own country who have 
not been able to afford butter. I per- 
sonally know that there are thousands 
of Russian soldiers who in their lifetime 
have not had the means to eat butter. 
Many foreigners know little about butter. 
They just could not afford it. So Iam 
glad to learn now that in spite of the 
millions of dollars the substitute monop- 
olies have expended to educate the people 
to eat substitutes instead of butter that 
men in high places admit that there 
really is no real substitute for good 
American butter. These monopolies 
must not be allowed to commercialize on 
this war to the extent that butter will 
take a secondary place. 

We must be ever on guard that these 
forces do not get the opportunity to label 
their substitute products in such a way 
as to mislead the public that they are 
being given butter instead of substitutes. 
Especially now that our own Nation and 
the whole world is crying for good butter 
we must be on our guard that when the 
crisis is over the farmer who milks the 
cow and provides the dairy products for 
our consumption is not relegated to the 
low standard of living of the native of 
oriental and other foreign countries from 


. 


which come much of the oils which make 
up the substitutes for American butter. 

I warn Members of the House also to 
guard against the passage of legislation 
and the putting into force bureaucratic 
rulings which in any way would classify 
butter or standardize our good butter 
with the standards of substitutes. 

Even here in Washington the hue and 
cry for more butter goes on daily. We 
should be glad to do without this great 
food temporarily if, as we are told, it is 
so essential for the fighting men of our 
own Army and Navy and for the fighting 
men of our allies. We from farm dis- 
tricts feel sure that with proper assist- 
ance and encouragement our farmers 
wil. produce the products they are asked 
to produce. The farmers in my district 
are not counting time or minimum wages. 
All they want is the blessing of the 
Almighty for moisture and good growing 
weather; a little machinery, parts, and 
repairs; a little additional labor and less 
interference. They are among the most 
patriotic of all Americans, They will do 
the job. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding my re- 
marks I include an editorial appearing 
in last night’s Washington Evening Star 
on the subject of butter and its great 
value as food: 


Persons who ordinarily would not pause to 
give it a second thought now suddenly find 
that, like his majesty the king in A. A. Mil- 
ne's delightful poem, they appreciate a little 
butter on their bread. One of the psycho- 
logical results of rationing is that of creating 
a new interest in common foodstuffs, and 
what technically is described as “a solid 
emulsion containing fat, water, curd, milk, 
sugar, and inorganic salts” is no exception to 
the rule. 

Who first invented the application of the 
rich and nourishing golden yellow mixture to 
slices of the wheaten loaf may never be 
known, but the human race is indebted to 
him for a most notably delectable combina- 
tion. He was a dietary genius of the rarest 
order. How long ago he flourished has been 
suggested by the words of Leigh Hunt, who, 
in 1840, declared: “Bread, milk, and butter 
are of venerable antiquity. They taste of 
the morning of the world.” Long, long be- 
fore the dawn, of formal history, the peoples 
of the mystic East were familiar with the art 
of beating cream until it coagulated, A San- 
skrit proverb says, “Butter is life,” and one of 
the 10 references to it in the Bible indicates 
that it was held in the highest honor by the 
Hebrews—Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, 
in the song of Deborah and Barak, Judges, 
verse 25, carries butter to Sisera in a lordly 
dish,” and he pays for it with his head. 

Some scholars believe that the cost of the 
nutritious spread in classic times was so great 
that only very wealthy families could afford it. 
Frank Frost Abbott in his study of The Com- 
mon People of Ancient Rome explains: “The 
ancient and modern prices of butter and eggs 
stand at the ratio of 1 to 3 and 1 to 6 re- 
spectively.” But all such communities as 
participated in the gradual expansion of ag- 
riculture and dairying must have had fairly 
easy access to both eggs and butter under the 
empire, later in the so-called Dark Ages and 
during the period of the development of in- 
dustrial crafts in medieval Europe. Shake- 
speare mentions butter directly on 13 dif- 
ferent occasions, and it should be remembered 
in that connection that he wrote for a uni- 
versal audience—the spectators at his thea- 
ters included groundlings as well as princes. 

Yet a hint of the relative scarcity and de- 


sirability of butter remains in such afirma- | 
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tions as John Heywood's “I know on which 
side my bread is buttered,” 1546, and Jona- 
than Swift’s “I won't quarrel with my bread 
and butter,” 1738. The American tradition, 
it would seem, traces back to the Vikings 
from whom, by way of England, the Colonial 
settlers of the Atlantic seaboard borrowed the 
habit, discussed by Dr. Mary Wilhelmine Wil-* 
liams in her Social Scandinavia, of using but- 
ter as a sauce “in the preparation of various 
dishes.” For prodigious butter eating prior 
to Pearl Harbor, the modern Northmen of 
Minnesota and Kansas were famous. When 
the war has been won, a practicable measure 
of the prosperity of the enfranchised world 
might be the democratization of what his 
5 the king very ardently desired a little 
of, 


Lease-Lend Shipment of Butter and 
Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin: 

Senate coint Resolution 8 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to supply butter to our armed forces 
and those of our allies and to properly allo- 
cate butter for lend-lease shipment in order 
to safeguard the dairy industry 
Whereas the people of Wisconsin recognize 

that a successful army must be properly 

fed, clothed and equipped and that our fight- 
ing forces at home and abroad must have 
plenty of butter and that lend-lease needs 
for our fighting allies must also be met; and 

Whereas the United States department of 

Agriculture in charge of purchases of food 

for lend-lease is reported to have approved 

the shipment of 130,000,000 pounds of butter 
in 1943 to Russia, at a time when the sup- 
plies of butter are critically and seriously 
short and the consumption of oleomargarine 
is on the increase at home; and 

Whereas new food and drug standards 
and specifications permit the fortification of 
o.eomargarine with vitamins and flavoring 
extracts so that detection from butter is dif- 
ficult and thereby dupe and deceive thou- 
sands of people of the United States into 
the purchase of an inferior substitute; and 

Whereas the Government freezing regula- 
tions will take 30 percent of our national 
butter output after February 1, 1943, or ap- 
proximately 503,000,000 pounds; and 

Whereas our Government should use every 
precaution against any limitation of butter 
supplies available for our armed forces and 
our civilians because for years the United 

States has been on a domestic basis in the 

production ano consumption of butter. our 

consumers did not need to depend on im- 

ports, and our producers did not need to 

depend on exports; and 
Whereas in 1943 there is expected to be 

a decrease in butter production of 100,000,000 

pounds due to diversion of milk to the man- 

ufacture of cheese, the increased consump- 
tion of butter by the armed forces, and other 
territorial emergencies; and 

Whereas it is fully recognized that out 
fighting allies have miraculously, coura- 
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geously, and tenaciously withstood the on- 
slaughts of the Axis forces, and that our 
country is gratefully appreciative of the 
valor, bloodshed and heroism of the fighting 
forces of our allies, but that in all fairness 
to both our allies and the United States, a 
plan be formulated and adopted so that 
both butter and oleomargarine may be so 
transported; and 

Whereas such compromise on allocation of 
lend-lease supplies not only will not upset 
and disturb the delicate balance of home 
consumption and manufacture of butter but 
will also prevent oleomargarine manufac- 
turers to explosively utilize the present but- 
ter shortage to expand their local marke 
for a long period of time; and : 

Whereas it is the sense of this legislature 
that the dairy industry of the United States 
should continue to be protected by a wise and 
cautious administrative discretion so as to 
maintain the practical and legislative safe- 
guards for dairy commodities in competition 
with and marketing of inferior products: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That this legislature respectfully 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States that our fighting forces and those of 
our allies must be supplied with good food, 
including butter, and that a fair share of this 
nutritive product must be supplied to our 
people on the home front so that they will 
not be compelled to resort to inferior sub- 
stitute products; and that the lend-lease 
authorities be directed to stabilize, control, 
and properly allocate the distribution of but- 
ter for lend-lease shipment during the pres- 
ent emergency in order to safeguard the 
health o: the workers and toilers on the home 
front and their families, to protect the great 
dairy industry of the country, and to pre- 
vent further entrenchment and encroach- 
ment of the oleomargarine market; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States, the lend- 
lease authorities, and to each House of Con- 
gress of the United States, and to each Wis- 
consin Member thereof. 


Strikes in War Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr, Speaker, accord- 
ing to a news item in the Mason City 
Globe-Gazette of March 20 a 3-day strike 
at the Ottumwa Iron Works caused the 
loss of 30 tanks to the United States 
armed forces. The John Deere Tractor 
Co. and its affiliated firm, the Iowa 
Transmission Co., of Waterloo, Iowa, are 
manufacturers of transmissions for 
tanks, for which they receive some mate- 
rials from the Ottumwa Iron Works. 
The work stoppage in Ottumwa killed the 
flow of these materials for 3 days and 
thus the loss for 3 days of transmissions 
and finished tanks. 

The day may come when our Army will 
be badly in need of these tanks. Surely 
there must be intelligence and authority 


enough somewhere to devise a plan to 
settle these disputes between employers 
and employees without delaying the 
manufacture of equipment so badly 
needed to win the war. 

What are we waiting for? 
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The Food Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. D. McWILLIAMS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. McWILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include excerpts from one of 
the leading papers in my district rela- 
tive to the meat and gasoline shortage. 

Mr. Speaker, I noted in the Sunday is- 
sue of the Norwich Record the following 
item. This situation is not peculiar to 
Norwich alone, however, but to New Lon- 
don, Middletown, Willimantic, and all the 
other towns in my Second Congressional 
District. I quote as follows: 


In many a household here today the family 
will look back to and appreciate the good old 
pre-war days when they sit down for their 
Sunday dinner and have to be satisfied with 
a patched-up, frugal meal. These same people 
who used to heap plenty of butter on a nice, 
juicy steak and reach for a second helping 
of peas and perhaps a second canned vege- 
table will be fortunate today if they have 
hamburger for the meat course, any butter 
at all for their bread, and a single vegetable 
for a side dish. (They may have their pota- 
toes, but they hadn’t better waste them 
because the day may soon come when these, 
too, will be missing from the table.) 

The local meat shortage during the past few 
days reached record proportions, and there 
were some people who couldn’t even find ham- 
burger when they scanned the bare and barren 
meat counters around town Saturday. 

Hundreds of persons flocked to the stores 
early Saturday morning hoping to be the 
“early bird,” but in most cases they were sadly 
disappointed. Meat counters at the few stores 
that did display a piece of meat were actually 
mobbed. 

The meat and poultry shortage was only 
part of the story, Potatoes were increasingly 
hard to get. Butter, when it could be ob- 
tained at all, was being doled out in quarter- 
pound packages 

The shortage here and throughout the East 
is being accompanied by a virtual customers’ 
boycott of rationed canned goods carrying 
high points. Canned fruit juices, especially, 
were at a standstill. “We're just dusting 
them off on the shelves,” said one market- 
man. 

Besides meat, poultry, potatoes, and butter, 
other especially acute shortage goods were 
reported to be beans, peppers, shortening, 
and canned meats. 

The food shortage here Saturday wasn't the 
only thing that bothered the populace, at 
least the autd-driving class. The latter 
found it difficult to get gasoline and some 
just had to do plenty of shopping before 
they got enough gas to tide them over the 
week end. Many gas pumps were absolutely 
dry and the few places that did have gasoline 
doled it out in limited portions, 
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In the same issue there was an article 
on scrap to be raised in my district, and 
the quota for Norwich is 1,304 tons of 
scrap iron and metals for the next period. 
Norwich, as always, will not only meet 
their quota, but will exceed it. 

I am not mentioning these clippings 
to give Congress the impression that 
the good citizens of Norwich are com- 
plaining. Quite the contrary. The cit- 
izens of Norwich are of the old-fashioned 
type. They can take it on the chin. 
They can deny themselves. They are 
always in there pitching. 

The citizens of Norwich will deny 
themselves everything and anything if 
they are assured their boys who are 
fighting our battles are getting all the 
foodstuffs and matériel of war to bring 
this conflict to a successful and early 
conclusion. 

And the citizens of Norwich will raise 
more than the quota of 1,304 tons of 
scrap if they have to raise it with empty 
bellies. They have met crises before. 
They will meet them and will continue 
to do so with the same indomitable 
courage and will that has so distinctly 
characterized them in the past. 


Collection of Fee for Inspection of Cattle 
Brands in Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution of 
the House of Representatives of the State 
of Oklahoma: 

Enrolled House Resolution 36 
Resolution requesting the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States not to au- 
thorize and direct the charging and col- 
lection of a per head fee for the inspection 
of brands, marks, or other identifying char- 
acteristics of cattle originating within the 

State of Oklahoma and marketed at posted 

stockyards located in Oklahoma City, 

Tulsa, Enid, Muskogee, Beaver, Woodward, 

and West Fort Smith; and declaring an 

emergency 

Whereas application has been made to the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 
pursuant to the provisions of an amendment 
to the Packers and Stockyards Act (Pub. 1, 
No. 615, 77th Cong., 2d sess., June 19, 1942, 
also found as sec. 217a of title 7, U. S. C., 
annotated) for an authorization to charge 
and collect a fee of 5 cents a head for the in- 
spection of brands, marks, or other identifying 
characteristics of cattle originating within 
the State of Oklahoma and marketed at the 
posted stockyards located in Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, Enid, Muskogee, Beaver, Woodward, 
and West Fort Smith; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States is authorized to direct and 
permit such a charge only in the event he 
finds that branding or marking, or both 
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branding and marking livestock as a means 
of establishing ownership, prevails in Okla- 
homa by custom or statute, and only in the 
event he finds that such a charge is neces- 
sary; and 

Whereas the State of Oklahoma does not 
have a compulsory branding or marking law, 
and it is the sense of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma that branding or marking 
cattle or other livestock as a means of estab- 
lishing ownership does not prevail in Okla- 
homa, either by statute or custom, to such 
an extent as to make it advisable that such 
a charge be made for the inspection of 
brands; and 

Whereas it has been brought to the at- 
tention of the Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma that a public hearing was had on 
the application to make such a charge by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in Oklahoma City 
on January 15, 1943, at the conclusion of 
which the matter was taken under advise- 
ment for study and decision by the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma: 

SECTION 1. That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States be hereby memori- 
alized and requested not to authorize the col- 
lection at such yards in Oklahoma of a fee 
of 5 cents, or any other amount, per head of 
cattle coming into such yards for the reasons 
given above, and particularly for the reason 
that such a charge is unnec in the 
State of Oklahoma, where the great majority 
of the raisers of cattle are small, rather than 
large, producers and do not brand or other- 
wise mark their cattle and would, therefore, 
receive no benefit whatsoever from such a tax 
or charge, and for the further reason that 
such a charge would, in the opinion of the 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, con- 
stitute just another tax or burden upon the 
producers of livestock at a time when such 
taxes or burdens should not be increased. 

Sec. 2. That the secretary of state of the 
State of Oklahoma is hereby instructed to 
immediately send a copy of this resolution to 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States and to each member of the Oklahoma 
oe delegation for their considera- 

on. 

Sec. 3. It being immediately necessary for 
the preservation of the public peace, health, 
and safety, an emergency is hereby declared 
to exist, by reason whereof this resolution 
shall take effect and be in full force from and 
after its passage and approval. 


Suspension of the Liquor Traffic | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Record, I include the following statement 
from the Christian Science Monitor: 
NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 

UNION FOR ALL-OUT SUSPENSION OF LIQUOR 

TRAFFIC 

WASHINGTON, March 11.—Nothing less than 
complete suspension of the liquor industry 
for the duration of the war will be effective 
‘to halt its daily direct and indirect sabotage 
of America’s war effort, the National Woman's 


Christian Temperance Union declared here 
today. 

Commenting on the bill providing for war- 
time prohibition introduced in the House by 
Representative JosepH R. Bryson (Demo- 
crat), of South Carolina; the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union declared that 
since before Pearl Harbor the liquor trade 
had been putting its interests ahead of na- 
tional interests and depriving the Nation of 
sober manpower as well as transport, rubber, 
tin, and other vital products. 

The statement released by the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
follows: 

“The National Wontan’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union feels that the Bryson bill to 
suspend the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and exportation of alcoholic beverages for 
the duration is a logical outgrowth of the 
situation in which we find ourselves today, 
plus the attitude of the alcoholic beverage 
industry. Serious conflict between the in- 
terests of the alcoholic beverage industry and 
those of the public has been developing ever 
since the first selective-service draft, and in 
almost every instance the interests of the 
alcoholic beverage industry have been put 
first. 

“The Sheppard bill to create a small zone 
around camp areas at the discretion of the 
War and Navy Departments was labeled ‘pro- 
hibition.’ It is evident that the same will 
be true of any other similar mild restrictive 
measures. 

“When the matter of priorities has been 
under consideration, it has been with the 
utmost reluctance that any restrictions were 
placed on the alcoholic beverage industry, 
and these have only taken effect after the 
industry has been permitted to well stock 
itself with rubber, tin plate, salvaged tin cans, 
and everything else which it might require, 
not only to maintain its status quo but 
actually to expand itself. 

“Canada has announced a policy of sales 
curtailment, and banned alcoholic beverage 
advertising Bills to accomplisr this in the 
United States have lain in committee 
through the Seventy-seventh Congress. In 
the meantime, the problems of manpower 
shortage are becoming acute, while the Army 
and Navy camp community relations are not 
being improved by the conditions which have 
been allowed to continue in those areas. 

“Stories have come to us from the press, 
and in letters from men in the services, of 
vessels loaded with beer instead of food or 
airplane parts. It becomes evident that 
nothing less than complete suspension of the 
industry for the duration will cure these evils 
and insure the restrictive cargo space in out- 
going vessels for the food and munitions 
necessary to conserve the lives of our men 
overseas.“ 


Post-War Settlements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES F. O'CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD substitute for House 
Joint Memorial 3, being a joint memorial 
passed by the Twenty-eighth Legislative 
Assembly of Montana relative to the 
winning of the war and to post-war set- 
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tlements affecting the peace and sta- 
bility of our country and of the world: 


Substitute for House Joint Memorial 3 


Joint memorial to the President and the 
Senate of the United States of America, 
setting forth the wishes of the Twenty- 
eighth Legislative Assembly of Montana, 
relative to the winning of the war by the 
total defeat of the Axis Powers, and rel- 
ative to post-war settlements affecting the 
Peace and stability of our country and of 
the world, and asking the President and 
the Senate, as the treaty-making power in 
our country, to fully recognize and accept 
our national duty and responsibility in the 
reestablishment and future maintenance 
of world peace and order 


To the President and the Senate of the 
United States: 

Whereas young men from Montana are for 
a second time in a generation fighting and 
dying on foreign soil for the freedom and 
security of our Nation; and 

Whereas the people of our State, mindful 
of the fact that a nation as large and as 
powerful as the United States of America 
will find it impossible to maintain a policy 
of complete isolation in a world in which 
distances are being cut down every day by 
continually improving means of transpor- 
tation and communication, and hopeful that 
in the peace to follow our certain victory 
that our country will, together with the other 
nations, accept its full share of responsibility 
in the reorganizing and rebuilding of the 
post-war world and the safeguarding of 
world peace; and : 

Whereas realizing that the new problems 
our Nation will face in its task of helping 
to establish and maintain a just and dur- 
able peace, may require certain sacrifices, 
a high devotion to the cause of world peace, 
a united effort on the part of all citizens of 
the Nation, and a determination to insist 
on the maintenance of a free and stable or- 
der in the world regardless of race or re- 
ligion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-eighth Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana, in 
regular session assembled, the senate and 
house concurring, do respectfully and ear- 
nestly urge upon the President and the Sen- 
ate of the United States our firm conviction 
that our war effort should not stop short of 
the total military defeat of all the Axis Pow- 
ers, our belief in the vital need of our coun- 
try’s full cooperation and responsibility with 
the other United Nations, in reestab! 
order after the present war; in the mainte- 
nance of peace in the many countries where 
civil law has been wiped out during this war, 
and in the necessary use of international 
policing or such other means as may be re- 
quired to keep such peace: In the readjust- 
ment of treaties with other nations so the 
world trade and commercial needs and pos- 
sibilities may be encouraged and developed 
to the mutual benefit of all nations and peo- 
ples; and in the necessity that our country 
accept this inevitable change in our world 
relations, and enter upon such new policy 
with the courage and determination charac- 
teristic of the United States of America, and 
with a full confidence in the eventual solu- 
tion of the principal problems ahead, to the 
end that American principles may benefit the 
rest of the world, and strengthen and fortify 
here at home, those same principles of eco- 
nomic and political democracy which we so 
deeply cherish; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of state of Mon- 
tana, to the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, to the Honor- 
abl- Senate of the United States, to the Mem- 
bers of Congress from the State of Montana, 
and to each of the legislative assemblies of 
the several States of the United States of 
America. . 
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The Ruml-Carlson Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald, under date of March 24, 
1943, an editorial entitled “The Ruml- 
Carlson Plan” which I ask leave to ex- 
tend in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

THE RUML-CARLSON PLAN 


Representative FRANK CARLSON (Republi~ 
can, Kansas), chief backer of the Ruml plan 
in the House, has introduced a bill contain- 
ing some new modifications of the original 
plan. These modifications are aimed at pre- 
venting any large income-tax payer from 
profiting abnormally by some war-caused 
windfall. 

As Mr. CarLson explains his amended bill: 

In general, taxpayers are made current by 
skipping 1942 and taxing the 1943 income in 
1943. 

“Where the 1942 income exceeds $20,000 and 
is higher than the 1943 income, the taxpayer, 
in effect, pays on the higher of the 2 years, 
and the assessment on the lower year is 
abated. This $20,000 limit avoids hardships 
on taxpayers entering the armed services. 

“Where both the 1942 and 1943 incomes ex- 
ceed the 1941 income by more than $50,000 
and may, therefore, be said to represent ab- 
normal wartime income, a special anti- 
windfall tax is imposed on the abnormal por- 
tion of the income of the year otherwise 
abated. The rate is 25 percent (the capital- 
gains rate) on the first $500,000 of the excess 
and 50 percent on the balance.” 

These amendments meet scientifically the 
main objection which the President and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau have 
raised to the original Ruml plan. It is these 
gentlemen's fear that, though some 44,000,- 
000 income-tax payers would benefit enor- 
mously from the Rum] plan, the richest per- 
sons in the country would also be helped. In 
the New Deal philosophy, that would never do. 

The Carlson amended bill would prevent 
any such outrage (which probably wouldn't 
happen even under the original Ruml plan); 
and now that the Carlson bill has been thus 
amended, we can see no reason why Con- 
gress should not speedily pass it. 

Beardsley Ruml's plan, to repeat, is a 
scheme to shift the Nation's Federal income- 
tax payers to an efficient, businesslike pay- 
as-you-go system. The present inefficient, 
clumsy, and dangerous pay-as-you-went Sys- 
tem would be scrapped, and at one simple 
bookkeeping swoop. We would all go on 
paying our income taxes at current rates, but 
we would call them taxes on their year's in- 
comes, paid as the money was earned, instead 
of taxes on last year’s incomes. 

Carlson’s amendments would cancel the 
possibility that a handful of overnight war 
millionaires by this change could hold onto 
unfair percentages of their war profits. In- 
heritance taxes would remain as stiff as they 
are now, at least, and thus would fecoup 
at each large taxpayer’s death the income 
taxes saved him by the skipping of a year. 

That the Nation is in urgent need of the 
Ruml plan is as plain as that 2 plus 2 equals 
4. That the people and the Government 
alike would profit by it is equally plain. We 
would all be able to pay our taxes as we 
earn our money. After the end of the war 
and the 99.44 percent certain epidemic of 


unemployment because of war-plant shut- 
downs, the Government would not be caught 
with a lot of uncollectible tax bills. During 
the war, we could all plan our War bond pur- 
chases far more confidently and accurately 
than we now can. 

We think the administration would he 
wise, and we know it would make a hit with 
most Americans, if it would now withdraw its 
opposition to the Ruml-Carlson plan. 


The War Against Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, billions, 
yes, billions, have been put into lend- 
lease. Harry Hopkins, the social worker 
who never produced a dollar by manuel 
labor or by the management of any in- 
dustry, is the chairman of the committee 
which allocates lend-lease funds and ma- 
terials. 

Waiving the question of how much of 
lend-lease money is wasted, used in 
Washington and other cities for the en- 
tertainment of foreign guests and repre- 
sentatives, is it not about time that the 
United States place the spending of the 
taxpayers’ dollars under the direction of 
those who are trained to production and 
those who have scientific military train- 
ing and then allocate at least enough of 
the lend-lease materials to protect the 
men we have sent to fight Japan? 

Whether or not he intended to do so, 
David Lawrence in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of March 24 has clearly point- 
ed out that the United States is to be 
left holding the bag when Hitler is de- 
feated. 

Had I, or any other man in Congress, 
who endeavored to keep us out of war, 
made the statements David Lawrence 
makes he would have been charged by 
the new dealers with being disloyal; by 
those who are now fourth-term advo- 
cates. Lawrence but states the facts. 
Read his statements: 

Prime Minister Churchill may not have so 
intended it, but his Sunday speech has pro- 
duced the impression in some quarters that 
Britain is weakening somewhat on her pledge 
to mobilize all of the British Empire’s might 
to assist America in defeating Japan once 
Hitler is beaten. 

There is no use concealing the disappoint- 
ment which is felt here that the British Gov- 
ernment has not concurred in the American 
view about the necessity of an all-out war 
against Japan. Efforts to see more of our 
war production allocated to the Pacific have 
met with the response that there isn’t enough 
to wage total war against Japan and against 
Hitler at the same time. 

To satisfy American opinion, however, the 
Prime Minister on February 11 revealed that 
he had given President Roosevelt a pledge 
at Casablanca to put all Britain's resources 
into the fray against Japan when Hitler is 
beaten. He said, “In that event, all forces 
of the British Empire, land, sea, and air, 
will be moved the Far Eastern area with 
the greatest possible speed and Britain will 
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continue the war by the side of the United 
States with the utmost vigor until uncondi- 
tional surrender is enforced upon Japan.” 

Last Sunday Mr, Churchill said: 

“The war against Japan will demand a very 
different arrangement of our forces from 
what it is at present. There will certainly 
be large numbers of British and also, no doubt, 
United States soldiers whom it will not be 
physically possible to employ across the vast 
distances and poor communications of the 
Japanese waar 


“JAPAN SEEN NOTIFIED 


“However vigorously the war against Ja- 
pan is prosecuted, there certainly will be a 
partial demobilization following the defeat 
of Hitler. * * Oft course, these ideas 
may be completely falsified by events. It may 
be that Japan will collapse before Hitler, 
in which case quite another lay-out will be 
necessary. As, however, many people wish 
ardently to discuss the future, I adopt for 
this purpose tonight what seems to me the 
most likely situation.” 

Here is the Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain notifying Japan that he doesn’t expect 
the United Nations o force the surrender of 
Japan before Hitler is beaten and that, even 
when the latter event occurs, the entire 
force of the United Nations will not be made 
available. The Japanese may be counting 
on such a contingency—their ability to ob- 
tain a stalemate by consolidating their posi- 
tions at present so strongly that it might take 
the United States, fighting with the partial 
assistance of Britain, many years to recapture 
the vast areas now held by Japan. 

The British attitude is most important, 
because the United States would never have 
been caught unprepared in the Pacific if it 
had not been necessary to send aid to the 
British and to deploy a substantial part of 
the American naval and air forces in the 
Atlantic to help Britain in 1940 and 1941. If 
the British people are going to be promised 
even partial demobilization, it can only mean 
that the Prime Minister is harboring the 
notion that the Japanese war is America's 
war after all. 


UNITED STATES DEMANDS MAY CHANGE 


If such a view is permitted to grow in 
America, it cannot but lead to the belief that 
the recapture of the Malaya Peninsula and 
other areas previously held by Britain may 
lead in the end to an American mandate for 
that area rather than a return to Britain of 
the territories she has lost. The American 
people are not likely to enjoy the continua- 
tion of a fight for British possessions if the 
British Government, which is now so in- 
strumental in preventing the proper amount 
of aid from going to the Pacific loses interest 
in the continuation of the war against Japan. 

Mr. Churchill is sincere in his promises 
and pledges, but the moment he promises 
even a partial demobilization after Hitler is 
beaten he encourages a psychology in Britain 
that will make it difficult for him or any 
other Prime Minister to send huge armies 
overseas to help conquer Japan. 

Much the better way would be to allocate 
more production now to the American naval 
air and land forces so that Japan's collapse 
will come contemporaneously with. that of 
Hitler. The American people are being told 
that our war plants are producing 5,590 
planes a month. Can't a substantial per- 
centage of this big production be given to 
General MacArthur and General Kenney, so 
that they can carry on an offensive against 
Japan now? The issue has-been beclouded 
by the emergency needs of the north African 
front, but it is an issue that ought to be 
brought out into the open, for it concerns 
the United States Navy and marine and land 
forces which are not being adequately sup- 
ported in the Pacific. 
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Read the above again, and read it 
carefully. From it you get the follow- 
ing conclusions, which are fully sup- 
ported by the record: 

First. We lost Pearl Harbor. We suf- 
fered staggering reverses in the Pacific 
because so much of lend-lease materials 
were allocated to Great Britain. 
Churchill himself made that statement 
to Congress on the 26th day of Decem- 
ber 1942. 

Second. Britain insists that come what 
may in the war against Japan, Hitler 
must first be defeated. That is Church- 
ill’s statement. It means that our men 
who have been sent to the Pacific to 
fight Japan must take whatever is left 
after we supply Britain and Russia with 
the materials and the men to defeat 
Hitler. 

Third. When Hitler has been defeated, 
at least a partial demobilization has 
been promised the people of Great Brit- 
ain by Churchill. England will now not 
put forth an all-out effort to defeat 
Japan. She will give us, in our war 
against Japan, such aid as she can after 
Hitler has been defeated and after she 
has brought about a partial demobiliza- 
tion of her own armed forces. 

Fourth. Russia has not, up to the pres- 
ent time, and she gives no indication 
that she will in the near future, permit 
us to use bases on her eastern border 
from which we could attack Japan. 

The foregoing all tend to show that 
when Hitler has been defeated the bur- 
den of the war against Japan will fall 
upon the United States. 

In view of the foregoing do you wonder 
why it is that I believe that lend-lease 
money should be spent—the allocation of 
lend-lease munitions of war be made— 
under the direction of the trained officers 
of our armed fighting force; that I have 
no faith whatever in the expenditure, 
by Harry Hopkins, of a single dollar for 
war purposes? 

Only yesterday a committee of the 
House was told by its counsel that pri- 
vately owned ships, carrying war ma- 
terials to the Red Sea in 1941, received 
from lend-lease funds—yes, from lend- 
lease funds—profits for single trips rang- 
ing as high as seven times the book value 
of the ships. It was disclosed to the 
committee that $26,874,176 in war profits 
were received by certain shipowners. 

Look at this one case: Lyke Bros. 
Steamship Co., Inc., with four vessels 
valued at $187,208, received charter hire 
on four voyages of $1,370,440 and profits 
of $1,318,493, a return of 700 percent. 

When lend-lease funds are used to 
create millionaires, it is time to call a 
halt, to place the spending of the money, 
the allocation of munitions of war under 
someone other than the present disburs- 
ers of those funds, 

Is it not time that we send aid to 
MacArthur, to the men we have sent to 
the Pacific; that we give them the things 
which they must have if they are to 
defeat Japan? 

They have made a glorious record and 
we have let them struggle along without 
ax aid which should have been given 

em, 


Restrictions on Planting of Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter and 
resolution from the Oklahoma State 


Senate: 
OKLAHOMA STATE SENATE, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 20, 1943, 
The Honorable Ross Rizt pr. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Rizitey: Pursuant to 
direction of the Oklahoma State Senate I am 
enclosing herewith a copy of House Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 14 with the request that 
you exert every influence at your command 
to accomplish the purposes as outlined in 
the resolution. 

In the event the authorities named therein 
do not deem it advisable to comply with the 
request contained in the resolution the sen- 
ate has directed me to urge that you attempt 
to get approved a program whereby any indi- 
vidual farmer can produce his own cotton 
and cottonseed for home consumption. 

I am authorized to advise you that the 
senate feels that this matter is one of great 
importance and urges complete cooperation 
on your part in relieving the critical condi- 
tion existing among those engaged in stock 
and cattle raising in the State of Oklahoma. 

Yours very truly, 
J. Wm. CORDELL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


House Concurrent Resolution 14 


„Concurrent resolution memorializing the Sec- 


retary of Agriculture to release the restric- 
tions on planting cotton in Oklahoma for 
the crop year 1943 


Whereas Oklahoma is one of the largest 
livestock-producing States in the entire 
United States. During the past 40 years Ok- 
lahoma has produced the majority of the 
feed with which to fatten and finish its own 
livestock, and has been able to buy such addi- 
tional supplies as might be necersary from 
nearby States; and 

Whereas under the restrictions of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration the 
feed we have been producing has been so 
reduced that we have been called on to buy 
more of our necessary livestock feed from 
other States, such as Texas, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and Mississippi; and 

Whereas those States have also been re- 
duced in the amount of feed they can pro- 
duce. Texas is now only able to produce 
protein feeds to the extent of one-half its 
requirements and is now competing with Ok- 
lahoma for feed in other States. At the 
same time the States that have been furnish- 
ing part of the feed for our livestock have 
increased their own livestock and are using 
a greater proportion of their own production. 
It is now practically impossible to buy this 
protein feed from other States; and 

Whereas the program of crop restrictions 
has now resulted in a large percentage of 
our livestock going without the necessary 
protein feeds to produce the greatest amount 
of meat and dairy products and has caused 
@ large percentage of the livestock being 
marketed in a light and unfinished condi- 
tion, and a considerable amount being held 
off the market on account of not being fat- 
tened. This is one of the, largest contribut- 
ing factors in the shortage of meat; and 
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Whereas the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration has recently removed the re- 
strictions on planting wheat and peanuts 
for 1943 crop and in the case of peanuts are 
offering to pay subsidies equivalent to $50 
per ton for the production of peanuts in 
addition to other payments as an incentive 
to plant peanuts: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Nineteenth Oklahoma Legislature (the 
Senate concurring therein), That we ear- 
nestly request the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration to remove the restrictions on 
the planting of cotton acreage in Oklahoma 
for the purpose of permitting a larger pro- 
duction of protein feeds, cottonseed oil, and 
cotton linters. All of which is important in 
reaching production goals for meat and dairy 
products; be it further 

Resolved, That we y submit to 
the Agricultural Marketing Administration 
that more than three-fourths of the Cotton 
Belt in Oklahoma will produce more pounds 
of essential food, feed, and materials neces- 
sary for the national defense than any other 
crop, and that in those sections where the 
annual rainfall is insufficient and on those 
types of soil where the clean harvesting of 
peanuts is not possible, that every effort be 
made to plant and raise all of the cotton 
possible, not only for the fiber but for the 
feed and food that cotton will produce. 

We also call to their attention that with 
the present consumption of cotton in the 
United States, and with the prospects of a 
large demand from other countries as soon 
as the war is over, that the present stocks of 
cotton will be insufficient to meet the de- 
mand. 

We further call to the attention of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and 
the people of Oklahoma that unless restric- 
tions on the planting of cotton are relaxed 
to allow the planting of a larger acreage, 
Oklahoma will not be able to produce the 
livestock that it has been producing, and in 
all probability Oklahoma livestock will be 
reduced in the same percentage as our pro- 
tein feeds have been reduced. The State of 
Oklahoma will not only have lost the income 
from cotton but from livestock as well. 

Therefore, we urge that each farmer in 
Oklahoma be allowed to produce without 
penalty those crops which, in his judgment, 
can be produced, taking into consideration 
the type of soil on his farm, the farming 
equipment now owned by him, the size of 
his family, and the needs for producing the 
greatest volume of necessary products; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
duly authenticated by the respective signa- 
tures of the presiding officer of each house 
of the legislature, be forthwith sent to Claude 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to I. W. Dugan, Director of the 
Southern Division of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, New Orleans, La., 
and to H. P. Moffitt, State administrator, 
Stillwater, Okla, 


The Capitol Pages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 y 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr, 
Horace G. Carlisle, of Washington, D. C., 
has taken much interest in the boys who 
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act as pages in both the House and Sen- 
ate. Mr. Carlisle was formerly a school- 
man, and the earlier contacts he had 
with the boys who were students under 
him no doubt causes him to become 
greatly interested in the pages’ school, 
which is conducted in the Nation’s Capi- 
tol. 

Mr. Carlisle has written a poem, en- 
titled “The Capitol Pages,” which is en- 
tirely worthy of publication. The page 
boys are a fine lot of our youth in this 
Nation, and upon them rests the grave 
responsibility of perpetuating our form 
of government, our liberty and freedom, 
and our American way of life. They 
will not fail us, I am certain. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rxconp, and to include 
therein the poem, written by Mr. Horace 
G. Carlisle, of Washington, D. C., on the 
subject The Capitol Pages. 

THE CAPITOL PAGES 

The pages, peculiarly, Congress’s pride, 

H-ave, in the Page School, an incentive sub- 
lime, 

E-quipped, as it is, with desks where—side 
by side— 

C-ongressional statesmen sat, in Lincoln's 
time. 

A- silent reminder to these youths that 
are 

P-reparing themselves for the future's de- 


mands, 

I-n this troubled world, torn and tortured 
by war, 

T-he Capitol Page School for discipline 
stands, 

O-n youth, youth alone, a great future de- 
pends— 

L-ong live the Page School, to accomplish 
its ends. 

P-reeminence comes through the sweat of 
the brain— 

And he who'd attain it must learn self- 
control— 


G-reat men, to attain it, have labored in 


vain, 
E-njoined, till they made self-control their 


_ first goal. 

S-o, while these page youngsters here labor, 
and wait, 

C-oncerned with their studies and daily tasks, 
they 

Have contacts with statesmen, whom they 
emulate, 

O-utgrowing themselves, in this marvelous 
way. 

O-n youth, youth alone, a great future de- 
pends— 

Long live the Page School, to accomplish 
its ends, 


Horace C. Carlisle. 


Collier's Has Enough of the Smear 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, even 
though Collier’s has frequently taken a 
crack at Congress and we think some- 


times very unjustly, probably because of 
a lack of knowledge of the facts, it now 
thinks the smear campaign has gone far 
enough. The following is an editorial 
from this week’s Collier’s: 


Capt. Eddie “Indestructible” Rickenbacker 
came back from his latest bout with death 
and at once began to talk loudly and often 
about the evil of absenteeism in war plants, 
the outrage of strikes in same, and the likeli- 
hood that returning soldiers will not relish 
the idea of the Government’s making them 
join unions in order to get jobs. 

The reaction in radical and left-wing new- 
dealer circles was typical. Instead of at- 
tempting straight answers to Rickenbacker, 
a smearing campaign got promptly into high 
gear. Rick is called a hidebound, antilabor 
reactionary and other fighting names. 

We think most Americans are weary of 
these tactics. Americans like fair play and 
hate unfairness. Some, at least, of the heavy 
anti-New Deal gains in the elections of last 
November 3 happened because so Many peo- 
ple were tired of hearing various candidates 
blackguarded and defamed. 

As for Rickenbacker, he is saying nothing 
that a lot of other people are not also saying. 
War plant absenteeism without cause is the 
dirty outrage against our fighting men that 
Rickenbacker says it is. War plants should 
not go on strike, and that is that. 

We think it is time to call off these smear 
campaigns against persons who don't invaria- 
bly sing in tune with the new dealers; and 
it is time to begin making frank, honest an- 
swers to the contentions of those persons 
when there are such answers, and to try to 
remedy the conditions complained of when 
there are not, 


One-half Million Families Borrow Income- 
Tax Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Syd J. Hughes, vice president of 
the Morris Plan Industrial Bank of New 
York, the largest consumer credit bank 
in the Nation, has just issued a state- 
ment which reads that a minimum of 
50,000 New York families borrowed from 
banks and lending agencies a conserva- 
tively estimated $10,000,000 to pay their 
first quarterly income taxes, and over 
the Nation at least a half million fami- 
lies borrowed a minimum of a hundred 
million dollars for the same purpose. 
Mr. Hughes estimates that the actual 
figures will be much larger in the three 
remaining installments of this year’s 
texes. It is his estimate that the num- 
ber of taxpaying borrowers might rise 
to as many as 5,000,000, involving a 
billion dollars directly or indirectly, due 
to the present tax base. 

This statement, which I am placing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, is in 
answer to those who contend that we 
do not need to get our taxpayers on a 
current basis. It is perfect evidence 
that Congress should immediately pass 
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the bill I introduced. Only Congress, 
by legislative action, can remove this 
personal-income-tax debt. The Amer- 
ican people are insisting on early action. 
The statement follows: š 


A minimum of 50,000 New York families 
borrowed from banks and lending agencies 
a conservatively estimated $10,000,000 to pay 
their first quarter income taxes and over the 
Nation at least half a million families bor- 
rowed a minimum of $100,000,000 for the 
same purpose. 

The actual figures, when available, will no 
doubt be much larger, and under the accel- 
eration of higher cost of living, the three 
remaining tax instalments and the proposed 
20-percent withholding tax, the number of 
taxpaying borrowers might very likely rise 
to as many as five million involving a billion 
dollars directly or indirectly due to the pres- 
ent tax base. 

The Rum! plan or some similar pay-as- 
you-go plan would largely eliminate such 
loans. 

If taxpayers are not to be granted this 
relief, present estimated figures will be 
wildly pyramided before the end of the year 
with hundreds of thousand of families fac- 
ing an insoluble dilemma. 

These are the estimates and cpinions of 
Syd J. Hughes, vice president of the Morris 
Plan Industrial Bank of New York, the largest 
consumer credit bank in the Nation. Mr. 
Hughes, also a director of the Consumer Bank- 
ing Institute, a nonprofit research organiza- 
tion at Washington, D. C., said that his 
estimates were made and projected nationally 
on the basis of the unprecedented rush of tax 
borrowing which descended on banks and 
other lenders during the first 2 weeks of 
March—and loans are still being made in large 
volume with the first tax payment period 
already past. 

Mr. Hughes said that while this volume of 
business would be lost to banks under the 
Rumi plan because taxpayers would be on a 
current income basis and not saddled with 
last year's tax debt, that nevertheless it was 
to the broader interests of the Nation's econ- 
omy for banks to do everything possible to 
avoid a calamitous financial pile-up for the 
sake of a purely seasonal volume of business. 

“The danger signal in this entire situation 
is not in the fact that people borrow to pay 
their income taxes, Many have always done 
so purely for the sake of the convenience of 
paying all their taxes in a lump sum and 
amortizing the loan in convenient monthly 
budget payments. 

“This year such borrowing is more one of 
grim necessity, and the taxes were not paid 
in full and three more payments are yet to 
come plus a minimum 20-percent withholding 
tax from salaries and income. 

“The estimate of $100,000,000 in such tax 
loans for the first quarter is very conserva- 
tive, in my opinion, It is predicated on 
certain reported volume of ‘personal loans’ as 
made by banks with personal-loan depart- 
ments, industrial banks of the Morris Plan 
type, personal-loan companies and credit 
unions, the latter lending agencies set up 
Within a given business or industry by the 
employees themselves, such as the Municipal 
Credit Union of New York with a volume of 
millions of dollars of loans among city em- 
ployees. 

“The estimate does not include the thou- 
sands of banks where a personal-loan de- 
partment is not maintained as such, yet 
where a large volume of this type of busi- 
ness is handled in the regular course of the 
bank’s business. It does not include tax 
loans secured by collateral, such as stocks 
and bonds made by banks in their commer- 
cial-loan departments. It does not include 
short-term loans made by banks by the 
thousands for 30, 60, or 90 days. It does not 
include the large volume of loans made by 
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insurance companies, nor in number of loans 
does the estimate include those loans where 
two or more taxpayers may make a joint loan 
sharing the proceeds among them. The 
latter is a common practice. 

“The Federal Reserve Board has the ma- 
chinery available to collect fairly accurate 
figures from the banks and other lending 
agencies previously mentioned, but such a 
survey would not encompass all the other 
types of borrowing just outlined nor would 
it be accurate in the sense that loan appli- 
cations may show the proceeds to be used 
for some other purpose and where that other 
purpose was made necessary by the diverting 
of current funds into tax payments. 

R continues for this reason, Peo- 
ple who depleted their current working funds 
to pay their first-quarter taxes are now bor- 
rowing to pay other neglected bilis and to im- 
prove their jndividual cash positions. 

“Loans of this type will be tremendous as 
the year progresses with its three remaining 
quarterly payments plus the contemplated 
withholding tax. It will be impossible to de- 
termine the amount of such borrowing and 
impossible to even estimate it. 

“Some people did not borrow all that their 

t financial position would warrant. 
Such credit is based on character and earning 
power, meaning a good credit reputation and 
a salary or income big enough to retire the 
loan after paying living expenses. 

“But other people did borrow their total 
eligibility to meet this one pericd. What is 
to become of them? 

“People borrow to pay their taxes because 
it is their way of winning the war and the 
honorable thing to do, despite the generous 
provisions made by the Government for those 
who find it difficult or impossible to pay. 
Americans don’t want it that way. They 
want to pay their way. 

“It seems to be as simple as A B C, and 
as plain as the nose on your face that the 
Rumi plan would largely correct an already 
pressing problem for millions of taxpayers 
and certainly would head off the hopeless 
predicament that millions more face in the 
months and years ahead with still larger tax 
accumulations likely long before relief will 
come in the form of lower taxes. 

“Further, when we observe that loans are 
made for taxes, we are, as a rule, talking 
about entire families rather than individuals. 
It is a different thing to say that a half mil- 
lion or a million leans were made for this 
purpose than to say a half million or a million 
families were so involved. Because the family 
unit would double or treble the actual num- 
ber of people involved, If the family head 
is under financial pressure the whole family 
is under a corresponding pressure with drasti- 
cally reduced family budgets, meaning the 
sacrifice of many things necessary to the 
basic health and comfort of the home itself. 

“Few men without families are involved 
in these figures because most men, up to 38 
at least, are in the military services. Further, 
single people have always been far in the 
minority among tax borrowers. It is the 
family head, beset with all the normal finan- 
cial problems of running a home, who now 
finds himself approaching a point that can 
completely break down the home economy if 
some relief is not forthcoming—and promptly. 

“A half million or a million taxpaying 
families may seem a small minority compared 
with the total number of people now subject 
to taxation, but it must be remembered that 
millions of the new taxpayers are in the 
lowest income groups whose taxes are com- 
paratively small and their aggregate total of 
taxes paid is small percentagewise to the 
total taxes collected. 

“It is the middie and upper income groups 
who pay the bulk of the taxes, the groups 
who have been in income-tax brackets for 


years and now fall into the tax-borrowing 
class. They are the stable year-in-and-year- 
out tax producers on whom the Government 
must depend rather than the new emergency 
wartime taxpayers whose contribution is rela- 
tively small.” 


Aviation in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my own remarks in 
the Recor, I include a letter addressed 
to me from Gill Robb Wilson, director of 
aviation of the State of New Jersey: 


STATE or New JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AVIATION, 
Trenton, March 17, 1943. 
The Honorable Frank L. SUNDSTROM, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Sunpstrom: I testified before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee on H. R. 
1012. Where the bill would promote avia- 
tion, it is excellent, but where it would abro- 
gate to the Federal Government complete 
and absolute control of aviation to the ex- 
clusion of every other phase of government, 
it is bad and dangerous, 

Aviation in the United States is not the 
product of Federal promotion. It is the prod- 
uct of the initiative of States, counties, mu- 
nicipalities, and individuals, a great deal more 
than of the Government. By its definitions 
and declarations of promises, this bill is an 
invasion of States’ rights, for there could be 
no intrastate commerce of the air if this 
bill became a law. I would like to see the bill 
amended retaining all of its promotional fea- 
tures and wiping out or modifying the others. 

Aviation in the United States is not the air 
lines. When the war started there were but 
300 transport aircraft used on all the domes- 
tic systems. In contrast to that, there were 
some 22,000 private planes. There were ap- 
proximately 1,200 air-line pilots flying the 300 
planes, but there were more than eleven hun- 
dred thousand pilots flying the other ships. 
Air transport is no more all of aviation than 
the busses are all of the automotive industry. 
The bill appears to me to lay emphasis almost 
wholly on aviation as corporate transporta- 
tion. Now, of course, I am for the air lines 
and for the regulation of air commerce, but I 
am much more for the people of the United 
States and their rights and privileges to use 
the skyways above the United States as a 
medium of private transportation, recreation, 
and the pursuit of the happiness which is 
supposed to be constitutionally theirs. 

It is my impression that the gentlemen 
of the committee are attempting to do a 
sincere and honest job, and I only hope that 
they will think of aviation in its broad impli- 
cations, not merely of commerce but of the 
privileges of the people. In the post-war 
era hundreds of thousands of our people will 
utilize aircraft in very much the same way as 
they utilize their automobiles. The airplane 
will find its first great sales market among 
the farmers. New developments in aviation 
will make it possible for the physically hand- 
icapped to fly safely and with profit and pleas- 
ure. Ido not helieve it wise in our national 
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destiny to ape the view of aviation held in 
Europe. This thing is not merely an agency 
of Government. It is a privilege which be- 
longs to the people. By all means we must 
have uniform regulations in order to pre- 
serve the public safety, but the idea that 
the people's participation in aviation should 
be curbed on the theory that such partici- 
pation would interfere with corporate com- 
merce is just.as far from the American way 
of doing things as it would be if we drove 
all the private automobiles off the highways 
so the busses could roll on them. The so- 
called interference with interstate commerce 
is just another one of those sacred cows 
which manage to clutter up the stalls of 
democracy. The question is very simple: 
Are our laws made for the people, or were 
people made for the laws? 

If the bill is amended, I think it would be 
a very wise and constructive provision, We 
don’t need more aviation regulation today, 
but we do need more promotion. We have 
always had plenty of regulation. If regu- 
lation would have produced air power, we 
would have been the No. 1 nation in the 
skies of the world. It was overregulation 
which was our greatest handicap. Let us 
not shut off post-war aviation by any more 
of it. The Air Transport Command, the 
Ferry Command, the liaison flying, the 
bombing, and even a lot of the fighting is 
beine done today by men who learned their 
flying in civil aviation. If civil aviation was 
the backbone of national defense when called 
to meet the military necessity, so civil avia- 
tion will again be the backbone of national 
defense in the post-war world. Let's keep 
aviation as typically American as is the Con- 
gress itself. 

Sincerely, 
GILL Ronn WILSON, 
State Director of Aviation, 


Crop Plantings For 1943 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the comments of Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard on the subject of 
prospective plantings for 1943: 


Today's crop report contains some of the 
most gratifying news the country has had in 
a long time. 

This report shows what the farmers of this 
country plan to do in the face of labor Short- 
ages, machinery shortages, fertilizer short- 
ages and, in some instances, uncertain re- 
turns for what they are going to produce. 

From personal experience I know some of 
the situations facing American farmers to- 
day. Life on a farm has never been easy and 
today it is harder than ever. The prospec- 
tive increases over last year’s record highs 
are a tribute to the determination of our 
farmers to see that they make the greatest 
possible contribution to victory. It reflects 
the will of farm men, women, and children 
to work in the fields and to overcome handi- 
caps by even longer hours than the long hours 
they work customarily. 

The report today shows that the farmers 
plan to exceed or approximate their crop pro- 
duction goals in the majority of instances, 
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but it wculd be too much to expect them to 
reach the goal in every case. A reduction in 
beet acreage as compared with last year, for 
example, reflects a persistent handicap—the 
lack of farm labor. Sugar beets require a 
large amount of hand labor and undoubtedly 
many producers figured that this labor might 
not be available in 1943. 

We intend to do all that we can to obtain 
this labor and to help obtain also the labor 
needed for other vital crops. The intentions 
to plant, while gratifying, must be carried 
out through hard work, careful planting, and 
the spirit that American farmers have always 
evidenced in time of national emergency. 

The farmers will do their part. Their rec- 
ord production for the last 3 years and their 
plans to break production for the fourth 
straight year is evidence of this. It is up to 
the rest of us to do our part on this vital 
food front. Today’s intentions to plant re- 
port covering major field crops gives us a 
preview of the entire food production front 
for 1943. Through previous Government re- 
ports we have tangible evidence of what the 
farmers are doing and plan to do with regard 
to livestock, poultry, and eggs in 1943. 

Hogs: The December pig report, released 
December 23, indicated that the number of 
sows to farrow this spring would be 24 per- 
cent more than the record number which 
farrowed in the spring of 1942, as compared 
with a goal calling for a 15-percent increase 
in spring farrowing. The report of livestock 
on farms January 1, released February 18, 
indicated that there were 22 percent more 
hogs and pigs on farms the first of the year 
than a year earlier. 

Eggs: The March crop report indicated that 
egg production in January and February of 
1943 was up nearly 16 percent over produc- 
tion in the same months of 1942. Goals call 
for a 1943 production 8 percent more than 
1942. 

Chickens: The number of chicks hatched 
commercially in January and February of 
this year was 20 percent more than were 
hatched in the same months of last year. 
The number of eggs set in January and Feb- 
ruary of 1943 was 19 percent over a year ago. 
The number of chicks on order March 1 for 
latter delivery was 77 percent larger than on 
the same date a year ago. Goals for 1943 call 
for a 10-percent increase in the number of 
chickens raised on farms and a 10-percent 
increase in slaughter from general farms, 
dressed weight. The number of chickens on 
farms January 1, 1943, was 14 percent larger 
than a year earlier, 

Turkeys: On March 12 growers indicated 
their intention to raise 37,098,000 turkeys in 
1943—a new record and a 1? percent increase 
over the number raised in 1942. Goals call 
for a 15 percent increase in turkey produc- 
tion. The number of turkey poults on order 
March 1 was 54 percent greater than on the 
same date a year earlier—an indication that 
growers were placing their orders early for 
turkey poults as well as for chicks. Turkeys 
on farms January 1 totaled 6,549,000—14 per- 
cent fewer than a year earlier. 

Milk: The March crop report indicated 
that milk production on farms January and 
February of this year was 1 percent larger 
than the January and February production 
of 1942. February production was a record 
for the month. The goals call for a produc- 
tion of 122,000,000,000 pounds of milk in 1943, 
2 percent more than was produced in 1942. 
M‘lk cow numbers on hand January 1 were 
26,946,000 head, 2 percent more than a year 
earlier and slightly above any previous record 

Cattle: There were 51,224,000 head of cat- 
tle and calves on hand January 1, excluding 
milk cows 2 years old and over—a 5 percent 
increase over numbers on farms a year earlier. 

Other livestock: On January 1 livestock 
numbers include 9,678,000 horses, a decrease 
of 2 percent from a year earlier; 3,712,000 
mules, a decrease of 3 percent; and 55,089,000 
head of sheep, a decrease of 3 percent. 


The Position of China in the Post-War 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following statement by 
Majority Leader JoHN W. McCormack, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts: 


The brave people of China have been fight- 
ing against Japanese aggression for 6 years. 

While it is necessary to defeat Hitler and 
nazi-ism, the importance of the Far East 
cannot be overlooked. A cold, cruel, calcu- 
lating enemy confronts us and our courageous 
ally, China, in that theater of the world con- 
flict. While the defeat of Hitler is a primary 
matter of consideration, we cannot permit 
the impression to exist that the defeat of 
Japan is a secondary matter of our considera- 
tion. 

There is nothing that I know of that would 
tend to dishearten the people of Asia under 
the tyrannic yoke of Japan, and particularly 
of China, more than to permit this impres- 
sion to exist. The war must be waged 
vigorously and constantly, with growing mo- 
mentum in the Far East. 

The freedom and independence of China 
is dear to the people of the United States, 
Its future independence is important to our 
future best interests as a nation, and to a 
future decent world. 

The position of China after victory in post- 

-war days cannot be underestimated. It will 
occupy its place at the peace table and in the 
councils of the nations of the world, not as 
a “rescued child,” but in its rightful position 
in cooperation with the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia. It would be a serious 
mistake for any other condition to exist. 
The future peace of the world depends in the 
main upon the United States, Great Britain, 
China, and Russia. The success of any future 
peace depends just as much upon full par- 
ticipation by China as it does any other one 
of the United Nations. 

Any idea in the minds of any persons that 
China will occupy the position of a “rescued 
child” had better be dissipated. 

The councils of any peace conference will 
never be complete without the voice of 
China's representatives under Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek be on equal terms with 
the representatives of the other United 
Nations. 

While Prime Minister Churchill has made 
a contribution for discussion by suggesting 
a council of Europe and a council of Asia—a 
post-war regional set-up—-there are many 
who feel that regionalism is contrary to the 
concept of the global character of the pres- 
ent struggle. 

He reminds his listeners that We shall not 
likely cast aside the immense work by the 
creation of a league of nations.” There are 
many who do not forget that the League 
and all it stands for were really undermined 
by its failure to check aggression in Man- 
churia. Peace to me seems to be indivisible, 
and the doctrine of regionalism may lead to 
future world disorder instead of bringing the 
world closer to the concept of universal 
order and decency. 

As China is one of the four major nations 
engaged on our side in this war—so in vic- 
tory must it be one of the four major na- 
tions that will determine at the peace talks 
the future of this world for decades to come. 
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Relief of European Jews in Nazi-Occupied 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following letter writ- 
ten by me to Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
president of the American Jewish Con- 
gress: 

Marcu 15, 1943. 
Rabbi STEPHEN S. WISE, 
President, American Jewish Congress, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Rassi WISE: I read with sympathetic 
interest your letter of March 9, as well as the 
resolution adopted at the meeting sponsored 
by the American Jewish Congress in Madison 
Square Garden on March 1 

My reaction is that the tragic plight of the 
European Jews in Nazi-occupied countries 
requires more than expressions of sympathy 
from the United Nations. Words of protest 
and condemnation are not enough. Over 
2,000.000 Jews have already been extermi- 
nated, and in time, if the war lasts long 
enough, there will be no Jews left in Con- 
tinental Europe to enjoy the freedom prom- 
ised by an Allied victory. Time is of the 
essence, and immediate action is required 
if we are sincerely interested in saving the 
lives of these doomed people. 

It is my conviction that President Rocse- 
velt—and I am sending him a copy of this 
letter—should call immediately a meeting 
of representatives of the United Nations for 
the purpose of determining what percentage 
of European Jews who might be rescued or 
released from their Nazi captors should be 
given a haven of refuge in the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, the Latin-American coun- 
tries, and Palestine. It should not be diffi- 
cult to work out a formula that would be fair 
to all countries concerned. The available 
territory in the aforementioned areas is so 
vast that many times over the number of 
Jews still alive in Europe could be housed if 
each country assumed its fair share of re- 
sponsibility without affecting to any notice- 
able extent the internal economy of any 
individual country. In fact, most of the 
warring countries could well use these new- 
comers to relieve labor shortages on farms 
and elsewhere. 

When the United Nations’ representatives 
have decided on the percentage of refugees 
that each country should absorb as and 
when they are released, the President should 
request the heads of the neutral Irish and 
Swiss Nations to negotiate with Germany for 
their possible release from the Nazi-occupied 
countries. With the speed of modern meth- 
ods of communication and air transporta- 
tion this meeting could be called, held, and 
its business concluded within a matter of 
days, or at the most, of weeks. 

If the Nazis refuse to cooperate, the captive 
Jews are no worse off. However, our con- 
science will be clear and the persecuted Jews 
throughout the world will be given tangible 
evidence of the good faith of the United 
Nations’ promise of a better world when the 
war ends, and it will strengthen their cour- 
age to fight against our common foe. 

If the Nazis should accept our proposal, 
then we may be successful in saving the lives 
of millions of innocent people. 
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To not make a sincere effort to save these 
doomed prisoners would be not only repug- 
nant to all instincts of human decency, but 
would be an indictment of Christian 
civilization. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. B. BARRY, 
Member of Congress. 


Training of War Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr.MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
te extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article by Ralph 
W Page from the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin of March 17, 1943: 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION SCHOOLS WIN 
COMMENDATION FOR TRAINING WAR WORKERS 
(By Ralph W. Page) 

WASHINGTON. March 17.—A correspondent 
writes: “Is there some sort of irresistible im- 
pulse that makes you Washington scribes 
write about denunciations and bungles and 
controversies? Aren't there any first-class 
performances going on to provide a little 
exhilaration and enthusiasm to the scene?” 

The answer is plenty of them. In fact 
most of the agencies are doing a really superb 
job. 

A good example is the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. As the war clouds gathered, 
this headquarters stopped every other activity 
and concentrated on the sole purpose of train- 
img boys and girls to take their places in 
the war production factories. Today it is 
the greatest industrial training school in the 
country. 

It operates 700 distinct schools, equipped 
With 40,000 machines, or work stations for 
training welders, machinists, sheet metal 
workers, aircraft mechanics, radio operators, 
foundry workers, draftsmen. Every month 
they graduate seventeen to eighteen thcu- 
sand boys and girls we go directly into the 
great war plants. 

There is nothing amateur about this. The 
students work under factory conditions, 
guided by practical industrial foremen. Em- 
Ployers give the students their own test. 
After an average course of 8 weeks a high- 
school boy or girl is ready for a skilled or 
semiskilled job where the manpower pinch 
is sharpest, and ready means ready. 

For instance, the Consolidated Aircraft 
Corporation reports: “We have hired and are 
continuing to hire a large number of young 
women who have been trained by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and feel that 
this is one of our best sources of supply. 

the next 18 months we hope to em- 
ploy approximately 8,000 individuals who 
have been trained on your projects in air- 
craft riveting, sheet metal assembly, elec- 
trical assembly, and machine tool operation.” 

John G. Pew, president of the Sun Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., is more emphatic. 
He wrote his Congressman, Jans WOLFEN- 
DEN, protesting any design to close the 
Chester school, saying: The school has been 
of great benefit to the shipyard. They (this 
one school) have furnished to us 459 welders, 
92 machinist’s helpers and machine Cee 
ators, and 63 sheet metal workers. 


Anything you can do to assist in keeping the 
school open will be appreciated.” 

Aubrey Williams, the Administrator, says 
that he challenges any critic to go to the great 
industrial war plants and ask about the pro- 
ficiency and value of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration graduates, and the National 
Youth Administration as an indispensable 
source of labor. If they do not endorse the 
program he will himself voluntarily go be- 
fore Congress and recommend that the 
schools be abolished. 

Incidentally, a prodigious amount of parts 
and materials for the Army and Navy are 
produced in the process of training. And the 
benefit to the students cannot be overesti- 
mated. Any Philadelphian can get his own 
thrill and inspiration out of this by a visit 
to the center at 900 North Broad Street. It is 
Tull of children—titerally children, mostly 
from 17 to 20, a large proportion girls, and 
a considerable proportion Negroes. 

The place runs at top pitch all day and 
all night in 8-hour shif‘s. There is no set 
time for graduation. The employers give 
pericdic tests and take those they want. The 
beginning pay runs from 60 cents to 95 cents 
an hour. One smart, attractive girl got her 
welding job at 95 cents after a week ard a 
half, And not only are these kids trained 
with certainty of'getting a vitally needed po- 
sition in the war. On an average they are 
paid $16 a month wages while learning, given 
one splendid hot meal, put through a thor- 
ough physical examination—and corrective 
treatment—-and carefully trained in the 
knowledge of diets and food values and the 
principles of persoral health. 

Moreover, as anyone can see. they have the 
greatest enthusiasm and team spirit and al- 
most frantic ambition to get on with the 
work. 

Isaac C. Sutton, administrator for Pennsyl- 
vania, and John W. O'Boyle, personnel direc- 
tor, at 900 Broad, asked particularly that all 
the families and boys and girls in Philadel- 
phia be notified that opportunity exists to 
train for immediate jobs under these condi- 
tions, and said that the difficulty now is to 


keep the ranks full. This is the primary re- 


eruiting agency for the training of skilled 
workers in America. 
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A Soldier's Shoe Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN EDWARD SHERIDAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. SHERIDAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
Lt Thomas B. Spencer, of the United 
States Army: 


HATTIESEURG, Miss., February 24, 1943. 
The Right Honorable JoHN E. SHERIDAN, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: A cocky little guy once 
said, “An army marches on its stomach.” 
This miserable assumption was equaled only 
by another of his, namely, that Joe's folks 
were push-overs.” In the latter case, he 
was so far wrong he wasn’t even in the right 
ball park—much less ever getting to first 
base. For his gross error, he had his tail 
feathers clipped outside Moscow, just as did 
his 1943 edition. Sauterne was not served 
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in the Kremlin in 1812, nor did they stock 
up on schnapps for the 1943 tourist trade. 

That Frenchman's first assumption is 
equally as preposterous. If it were true, 
it would mean that one-half the army would 
be flat on their backs while the other half 
frolicked over their solar plexus with their 
hobnailed tootsies. They speak of the 
“mail fist,” the “iron heart,” and “steel 
nerves,” but this would be the original 
example of “cast-iron guts,” or its reasonable 
facsimile. The only other possibility is that 
the individual soldier slithered over the 
steppes like a reptile—obviously, this is too 
ridiculous to dwell on. Yes, we have human 
snakes even today, but, without exception, 
they walk erect. No, I do not believe that 
either of these is what the Little Corporal 
had in mind. Granting that his cerebration 
was many times proven askew, and, this 
time, giving him every benefit of the doubt, 
he must have thought “an army’s marching 
capacity is in direct proportion to its gas- 
tronomie intake.” True, a hungry man 
may not be able to march as far or fast 
as one who is well fed, but may I ask what 
difference it would make to either if neither 
had shoes, They would both tiptoe gingerly 
to the nearest soft spot, lie on their. respec- 
tive backs, and in unison, yell, No shoes 
no mareh—and to hell with the Marseil- 
laise!” 

Now, give either of the footsore gladiators 
shoes, even bedroom slippers, and, whether 
he was gastronomically content or not, he 
would be on his feet and a usable belligerent 
boy. In fact, the only person in all history 
who was eulogized because he lacked the 
proper footwear was Whittier’s Barefoot 
Boy. Other than this adolescent resurgent— 
all God's chillun got shoes. 

Army Quartermaster’s Supply says it’s some 
feat shoeing soldiers—it must be. One mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand pairs o’ shoes a 
month ain’t hay! Furthermore, they insist 
that every pair fit the soldier properly—as 
it should be. But they say nothing about 
officers, and more particularly and personally, 
those heavily endowed on the ground floor. 
It is not my fault that my understanding 
is so all-encompassing, for I was born that 
way. Most people say that is a physiological 
impossibility—that I must have used fer- 
tilizer, frequent watering, and much tender 
care to have produced such a harvest. Be 
that as it may, the turned-up ends of my 
legs are a very vital part of me. 

All my life I have been called “Tootsie,” 
“Boots,” “Footsie,” “Suitcase,” “Admiral 
Spencer, Commander of Two Gunboats“; 
have always had to listen to the inevitable, 
“Why don’t you get a job stamping out forest 
fires?” “Where are the oar locks?” “If you 
didn't have so much turned up on the 
ground, you would really be tall,” ad 
infinitum. 

All my life civilian shoe stores told me 
they couldn't be that big, they will have 
to be shipped in separate boxes, or Why, you 
don't have a large foot, only 314—three cow- 
hides and a half keg of nails. However, as a 
civilian I never went barefoct—always man- 
aging to get shoes somehow, 

Now, however, things are different. I am 
in the Army. Mind you, I volunteered for 
this scrap; I was not inducted or drafted. 
From the start I have been quite willing to 
spill my corpuscles in any designated hell 
hole they choose for the last rites—but I 
have never before been asked to walk bare- 
foot to my own funeral. If I do I'll get my 
feet wet wading the River Styx. 

The Army issues 30 different kinds of foot- 
wear in 238 different sizes but can I get 1 
pair of shoes or can anyone who should 
know tell me how I could arrange to get just 
1 pair of teeny, weeny 14½ B’s?—no. Quar- 
termasters laugh in my face and glibly say: 
You are out of luck, aren't you? Some joke. 
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The new shoe rationing wil’ not affect me 
rationing an idea is difficult. If only my 
feet were rationed 30 years ago the problem 
today would never have existed, I have to 
date exhaustec every source, but I cannot 
raise any interest en my plight. If they 
insist on proper dress, from now on I'll 
have to tan my foot tops. 

Someone said, Why don't you write your 
Congressman? So, pardon my baring my 
soul to you, but I have been forced to bare 
both my soles to everyone in the Army. 

A perpetual supporter. 

Hiram Q. MacPENNYFEATHER, ; 

(Alias: Lt. Thomas B. Spencer, M. C., 

01689103.) 


Capitol Stuff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the article on 
David K. Niles to which I made reference 
on the floor today and which appeared in 
John O’Donnell’s column, Capitol Stuff, 
in the Washington Times-Herald of 
March 22, 1943: 


CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 


The jittery White House job of running 
a fourth-term campaign for F. D. R. without 
creating any vulgar suspicion that a fourth- 
term campaign is actually under way is now 
in the plump, competent hands. of one of 
the most interesting and little-known figures 
that the New Deal has tossed up in the last 
decade. 

The gentleman who is quietly and unob- 
trusively making a place for himself in Ameri- 
can history behind the best political camou- 
flage thrown up in recent years is Mr. David 
K. Niles, of Roxbury, Mass., and the Carlton 
Hotel, administrative assistant to the Presi- 
dent at $10,000 a year, 

Most importantly, Brother Niles is one 
Roosevelt assistant whose past, as well as 
his present, gives proof to his life-long de- 
votion to the specific requirements for his 
present White House post—‘a passion for 
anonymity.” 

Postmaster General Frank C. Walker, as 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, functions of course, in his titular po- 
sition as head of the political arm of the 
party of which the President is the titular 
head, 

But Niles, known on intimate terms only 
by the White House clique, a mysterious fig- 
ure to the Democrats here except those from 
Massachusetts, is directing from behind the 
White House scenes the fourth-term move- 
ments of political forces that go beyond the 
bounds of Democratic Party regularity. 

Niles for 20 years has been the intimate of 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter. 
For more than a decade he has been the 
trusted confidant of Harry Hopkins. The 
self-effacing, mild-mannered, mouse-like 
bachelor from Boston, scurrying from his 
quarters in the Carlton to his private office 
in the State, War, and Navy Buildings has 
successfully avoided all publicity and the 
searing burns of political limelight. 


The Democrats who are waking up to the 
power of Niles in the White House third 
term have begun to demand more about his 
background and the source of his power. 
Democrats from west of the Alleghenies have 
been repeating the couplet: 


“Where did you come from, Davy dear, 
Out of the nowhere, into the here? 
Where did you get your White House drag? 
From Felix? From Harry? From hold- 
ing the bag?” 


Up in good old Boston the citizens from 
Niles’ native city are as much bewildered as 
the newcomers to Washington when they try 
to account for Niles’ rise to White House 
power. 

From South Boston's L Street to Beacon 
Hill's Louisburg Square the politicians, some 
in rage, some in bewilderment, have pon- 
dered over the rise to New Deal power of the 
soft-spoken, bland, and benign little man 
from Boston who peered gently at them 
through his horn-rimmed spectacles and 
then swiftly yanked the rug of patronage 
from beneath their feet and left them sprawl- 
ing before the eyes of their faithful 
supporters. 

White House Administrative Assistant 
Niles is one of the New Deal appointees that 
the Senate had in mind when they considered 
the bill now pending before Congress, which 
will empower them to summon and inter- 
rogate all Presidential appointees making 
more than $4,600 a year. They are curious 
about the Niles mystery. 

Niles is little known to political Washing- 
ton and completely unknown to New Deal 
social Washington. Hence such recent 
descriptions of him as the “the mystery 
man,” the “White House Rasputin,” and the 
“thinking machine of the fourth term gen- 
eral staff.” 

The boys from New England, if they've been 
in the rough and tumble of recent elections, 
know his power better. They give Niles credit 
for being the intermediary by which John L. 
Lewis was persuaded to use his influence 
so that a half million dollars of labor funds 
was made available to the Roosevelt campaign 
treasury in the Landon campaign of 36. 

They will also tell you that it was Dave 
Niles who back in those same years of New 
Deal popularity, launched the boom to make 
the President’s eldest son James the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Governor of Massachu- 
setts—one of the few Niles-directed political 
moves that fell flat. 

It was Niles, up in his native Massachu- 
setts, who took over control of all Massachu- 
setts appointments to Work Projects Admin- 
istration jobs under delegated authority from 
Harry Hopkins, thereby arousing the fury of 
Democratic faithful. * * * 

From Boston comes the assurance that 
Brother Niles, soon after World War No. 1, 
quietly—but always unobtrusively—identi- 
fied himself with Boston's ancient, ever- 
active radical-liberal movement. 

He became a director and one of the mov- 
ing figures in Boston's famed Ford Hall 
Forum, which had its Civil War boots in the 
defiant Abolitionist free speech of William 
Lloyd Garrison. 

Closely associated with Niles in those early 
days was English-born Harold Laski, then of 
Harvard’s faculty, now spokesman for the 
radical wing of Britain’s Labor Party. Others 
included leaders of textile strikers, in whose 
behalf Niles had been himself arrested, and 
the spokesmen for Boston's striking police- 
men—the civic explosion which won Calvin 
Coolidge the Vice Presidential nomination 
and, by Harding's death, the Presidency. 

Even then, Niles was a shadowy figure 
against a background where more colorful 
actors stole the scene. His instinct for self- 
effacement is still a dominant characteristic. 
As one forthright new dealer explained it: 
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When Niles is on a White House political 
errand I get the feeling that he's wearing 
sneakers and has a dictaphone in both 
pockets.” 

Most potent of the present connections of 
Niles is the friendship formed in the early 
twenties with Justice Felix Frankfurter, then 
Harvard Law School’s most publicized liberal. 

Frankfurter and Niles battled side by side 
in the losing fight to overturn the Sacco- 
Vanzetti death verdict. 

In 1924, Niles was a Say State worker for the 
Progressive Third Party ticket of La Follette 
and WHEELER. In 1928 he directed the or- 
ganization of Republican Progressives and 
former Bull Moosers to back Al Smith against 
Hoover. Never in these years did Niles appear 
in the publicity forefront on a speaker's 
platform. Then, as now, he was a potent, in- 
visible organizer behind the scenes. 

When the New Deal came into power in 
1933, Niles tiptoed into the national picture— 
his passion for anonymity then well estab- 
lished. 

Under the Blue Eagle of the National Re- 
covery Administration, Niles received from 
the late Gen, Hugh Johnson, a post empow- 
ering him to mediate in Blue Eagle labor 
disputes. He was ever in the background of 
any violent clashes, 

Then came the start of the now powerful 
Hopkins-Niles combination, 

After the death of the Blue Eagle, Niles 
became Hopkins’ spokesman in Massachu- 
set“, for the old Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration and later for the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. In 1938, quietly and 
without fanfare, he arrived in the Capital as 
Hopkins’ Assistant Administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration. 

In 1940, when Hopkins became Secretary of 
Commerce, Niles moved his office to the Com- 
merce Building and became assistant to 
Secretary Hopkins. 

After the fall of France, when Hopkins re- 
signed his Commerce post to move into the 
White House, and F. D. R.'s defense program 
got under way, Niles followed him, and func- 
tioned as a special assistant under the now 
defunct production set-up headed by now 
Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen and Labor Ad- 
visor Sidney Hillman. 

Last August the mild-mannered, conserva- 
tively dressed bachelor from Roxbury became 
one of F. D. R's administrative assistants— 
“another eye, another ear, another arm, all 
directed by the President’s brain, all imbued 
with a passion for anonymity.” 

Now Niles is directing the all-important 
opening thrusts of the fourth-term drive for 
F. D. R.’s 1944 election. 

And the political writers from Massachu- 
setts still report to us here: 

“Most Bostonians still ask who Niles is 
when they hear his name and learn the great 
power he wields. Up here they admit Niles 
is more powerful than Boston's native son— 
majority leader of the House JOHN McCor- 
MACK. 

“But they don’t understand yet where Niles 
gets the pull.“ 


Seven Sons in the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. and Mrs. Erick J, Hultgren, 
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346 West Bluff Street, Marquette, Mich., 
have seven sons in the armed forces of 
our country. Six are in the Army and 
one in the Navy. In the order in which 
they entered the service they are: 
Arthur, 23, Army antiaircraft, stationed 
in Iceland; Herbert, 35, a corporal in 
the infantry at Fort Lewis, Wash.; Otto, 
25, United States Army armored division, 
North Africa; Ernest, 40, mobilized in- 
fantry, Fort Riley, Kans.; Elmer, 29, 
signal corps school, Kansas City; Rus- 
Sell, 27, United States Army engineers, 
amphibian base, Fort Pierce, Fla.; War- 
‘ren, 21, who left Marquette last month 
and is now at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, 

Mr. Speaker, this is a noteworthy illus- 
tration of American patriotism. It is 
a fine example of what the American 
mothers and fathers of this country are 
willing to do in its defense and, in my 
judgment, Mr. and Mrs. Hultgren de- 
serve the admiration and respect not 
only of the Members of this Congress but 
of the people of the Nation as a whole. 
I know that I personally am very happy 
and proud to say that these people come 
from the Twelfth District of Michigan, 


Good Faith the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OP NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 8, 1943 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record an article appearing in the 
Washington Times-Herald of January 
30, entitled “Good Faith the Issue.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


. GooD FAITH THE Issus—JoHN O'DONNELL 
Wins $50,000 VERDICT AGAINST PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD—WASHINGTON NEWSMAN’S LIBEL 
Surr BASED ON ATTACK IN EDITORIAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 29.—Damages 
totaling $50,000 he asked were awarded to- 
day to John O'Donnell, chief of the Washing- 
ton bureau of the New York Daily News, 
in his suit for libel against the Philadelphia 
Record, because of an editorial it published 
April 18, 1941, attacking O'Donnell, whose 
Capitol Stuff column is also published in 
the Washington Times-Herald. 

The issue in the case, as defined by Com- 
mon Pleas Judge Joseph Sloan in a 40- 
minute charge to the jury, was the good faith 
of J. David Stern, publisher of the Record. 


CALLED HIM BIASED 


The Record did not attempt to plead or 
prove the truth of its editorial attack upon 
O'Donnell. The editorial called him a Nazi- 
phile and said he “broadcast to his friends 
and barflies his sympathies with Hitler's 
aims, such as destruction of the British Em- 
pire, suppression of labor unions, and liqui- 
dation of the Jews.“ O'Donnell is “not an 
unbiased reporter,” the attack continued. 

Stern testified that he wrote the editorial 
in the Washington bureau of the Record 
the office of Robert S. Allen, who was then 
his correspondent there. 


LISTS HIS INFORMANTS 

Stern also testified he obtained informa- 
tion adverse to O'Donnell from George Back- 
er, former coowner of the New York Evening 
Post, in which Stern is a stockholder and di- 
rector; from Drew Pearson, with whom Rob- 
ert Allen was formerly associated in writ- 
ing the column Washington Merry-Go- 
Round; and from Charles Michelson, former 
publicity director for the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

O'Donnell’s counsel later pointed out in 
argument that all of the defendant's wit- 
nesses were either associated with the de- 
fendant in business or were members of the 
Fight for Freedom organization who were 
later employed by the Government. 


NEW TRIAL SOUGHT 


The jury of eight women and four men 
reached its verdict against the Record late 
last night, and handed it to the court in a 
sealed envelope, to be opened at 10 o'clock 
this morning. 

The trial took a sensational turn when, 
after the verdict was announced, Defense 
Counsel Scofield charged the jury had de- 
liberated only a few minutes and hadn't given 
the evidence sufficient consideration. He 
said he made these allegations “in the light 
of information given by court attaches who 
overheard the deliberations.” 

The jurors, upon being questioned this 
morning, all stated they devoted 25 to 45 
minutes to deliberations before taking their 
first vote, which admittedly was unanimous 
in favor of O'Donnell. Further deliberation 
was held on the amount of damages. 


IMMEDIATE ARGUMENT REFUSED 


The court refused Scofield’s motion for im- 
mediate argument and ruling on his new trial 
petition. 

This motion will be argued’ next Thursday 
before a panel of three judges, including the 
trial judge in the case. 

This just closed trial, which lasted 9 days, 
was O'Donnell’s second attempt to get the 
evidence of libel before a jury. His first, in 
November 1941, in another branch of the 
Philadelphia common pleas court, ended in a 
mistrial of a sort that has since attracted 
widest attention among lawyers all over the 
United States. 

It developed as follows: 

On the first day of the proceeding, 
O’Donnell’s counsel entered most of their 
evidence in chief of libel by the Record and 
put on several of their principal witnesses. 

The Philadelphia Record for the next day 
published a news story with an eight-column 
banner line disclosing the fact that O’Don- 
nell had asked damages for $50,000. Under 
Pennsylvania law, the amount of damages 
claimed in any lawsuit is supposed to be 
kept secret from the jury, and to publish 
such information is contrary to the law 
of court procedure, 

O'Donnell, therefore, was entitled to ask 
a mistrial, but his counsel informed the 
court they felt it more important to go on 
with the trial than to claim their rights under 
law. 

FIRST TRIAL ENDED 

Thereupon, Lemuel B. Scofield, counsel 
for the Record, went into the corridor of the 
courtroom building for consultation with 
Stern and, on his return, announced that 
the Record itself would ask for a mistrial on 
the basis of the story it had published. 

To everyone's amazement, the judge 
promptly granted the motion, and the trial 
was ended with O’Donnell’s principal evi- 
dence disclosed and the defense’s still unre- 
vealed, thus allowing the Record to profit 
from its own misconduct. 

O'Donnell’s counsel asked for the earliest 
possible resumption of the case, and this just- 
concluded trial was set for January 18. 
Among the witnesses for the Record, in its 
attempt to prove its good faith in writing 
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the libelous editorial, was Stephen Early, 
secretary to President Roosevelt. 

Other witnesses for Stern included Ken- 
nedy Crawford, of PM, one-time correspond- 
ent for Stern’s New York Evening Post, and 
Gardiner Jackson, whose $5,600-a-year Agri- 
culture Department job has just been 
abolished. 

Ulric Bell, now with the Office of War In- 
formation, former executive secretary of Fight 
For Freedom, came from Los Angeles to testify 
for Stern. 

Jackson has been cited several times by 
the Dies committee. Before going to the 
Department of Agriculture as special assistant 
to Under Secretary Paul Appleby, he was for 
several years an official of the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers Union. 

Testimony favorable to Stern was read into 
the court record in the form of a deposition 
by Robert S. Allen. 

O'DONNELL’S WITNESSES 

Among the witnesses for O'Donnel was Sir 
Willmott Lewis, Washington correspondent 
of the London Times. Others who testified 
for O’Donnell were: Morris Ervin, of Cincin- 
nati Times; Warren Francis. Los Angeles 
Times; Theodore Goldsmith, financial writer; 
Charles Gridley, Chicago Sun; Lt. James 
Preston O'Donnell, United States Army. Also 
testifying by deposition was Arthur Hachten, 
International News Service. 

Senator CHARLES W. Tosey Republican of 
New Hampshire, confirmed O Donnell's state- 
ment that before writing the story that 
brought on the Record editorial he (TOBEY) 
had conferred with O’Donnell and that he was 
one of the Senators who gave O'Donnell the 
information on which the story was based. 


DEPOSITIONS GIVEN 


Depositions favorable to O'Donnell were 
given by Washington correspondents Edwin 
W. Gableman (Cincinnati Enquirer), Richard 
L. Harkness (formerly of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, now National Broadcasting Co. 
newscaster), Faul Ward (Baltimore Sun), and 
Clifford A. Prevost (Detroit Free Press and 
other Knight papers), but these were not 
allowed by the court. 

Counsel who obtained the $50,000 judg- 
ment in O Donnell's favor included John D. 
M. Hamilton, of the Philadelphia firm of 
Pepper, Bodine, Stokes, and Schock, and Louis 
G. Caldwell, Washington partner of the Chi- 
cago firm of Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Mar- 
tin, and Ellis. Thomas E. Comber, Jr., assisted 
Mr. Hamilton, 

Born and educated in Massachusetts, John 
O'Donnell began his newspaper career as a 
police reporter for the Boston Record in 1913, 
at the age of 17. 

His first job in New York was writing 
descriptions for McCall’s Fashion Plates, after 
which he got a job picking serials for a syndi- 
cate, and joined the staff of the New York 
Dailiy News in the middle 1920's. 

He came to Washington to cover President 
Roosevelt's first inauguration in 1932 and has 
remained here since. 

The possessor of a keen analytical mind, 
O'Donnell says he became a political writer 
by accident after years of police, crime 
and sports reporting in Boston and New York, 


Self-Reliance the Only Hope for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the President of the United States 
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laid before Congress his cradle-to-the- 
grave program for the future of Amer- 
ica. 

Such a program, if adopted in this 
country, means that the Republic of the 
United States will cease to exist. It is 
a program of state socialism. There- 
fore, it is refreshing indeed to hear the 
voice of one calling upon America to 
reassert its faith and confidence in indi- 
vidual initiative, economic competency, 
private enterprise, and the right of 
the citizen to improve his opportunities 
under a government established by free- 
men. 

I offer for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
passage from an address delivered by 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., of Lancaster, Pa., be- 
fore 700 members of the graduating class 
and 4,000 of their relatives and friends 
who attended the midwinter commence- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The 700 members of the class responded 
enthusiastically to the sound principles 
and the common sense enunciated by 
the commencement speaker referred to, 
when he made the statement which I 
include as a part of my extension of re- 
marks. The observations included in 
this commencement address ought to 
appeal to the intelligent, self-respecting 
middle class of America and to the two- 
thirds or more of our population who 
are competent to take care of them- 
selves: 

THE CULT OF COMPETENCY 

Economic competency plays a very vital 
part in a republic of freemen. In fact, 
James Madison said, The economic founda- 
tion of the American political system is the 
protection of the differing and unequal 
capacity of men to acquire and use property.” 
Yet, in recent years, in the name of social 
reform, many serious obstacles have been 
placed by government in the path of the com- 
petent citizen. Under the added impact of 
war, these handicaps have now reached such 
proportions that, unless young people like 
yourselves see to it that they are ameliorated 
as soon as peace comes, the American Repub- 
lic will be in serious jeopardy. When I was 
growing up as the son of a schoo! principal, 
any man who could put aside say $20,000 in 
savings and life insurance for his family was 
considered to have accumulated a tidy for- 
tune. Invested at 6 percent it ylelded an 
annual income of $1,200, which purchased 
probably as much as $2,000 will buy today. 
Assume that, starting from scratch, a young 
man can save $20,000 today—a real task in 
the face of mounting taxes. Invested at 3 
percent—about the maximum safe rate—this 
sum would yield 8600 a year. Taxes would 
take a bit out of that, but after the war, with 
the creeping inflation now in progress, even 
$600 will probably not have the purchasing 
power of more than half that sum a few 
years earlier. 

One of the finest instincts of a normal 
man is his desire to provide for the financial 
future of himself and his family. Hence, the 
situation I have just described, which strikes 
at the roots of personal incentive, is rightly 
a matter of deep concern to every thoughtful 
American. The preservation of our freedom 
and national well-being—including economic 
security for the unfortunate—depends di- 
rectly on the continuation of reasonable 
financial opportunity and reward for the 
competent. Consider the plight of the one- 
third of our population who are alleged to 
be ill-nourished, ill-housed, and ill-clad. In 
the last analysis, who but the competent 
among us can help that situation? Of 
course, government can tax away the savings 
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of the competent of this and past generations 
and distribute them; but eventually, when 
this accumulated fat is gone, where is new 
productive wealth to come from in a free 
society, if not from the ingenuity, initiative, 
and thrift of the competent? 

It is, therefore, high time, it seems to me, 
for believers in American liberty to raise their 
voices in behalf of the two-thirds of our citi- 
zens who have proven competent to take care 
of themselves, and thus show some concern 
for the original “forgotten man” of William 
Graham Sumner—the quiet citizen who pad- 
dles his own canoe day in and day out, mar- 
ries and raises a family, meets his bills 
promptly, pays his taxes, supports his 
church, contributes to the community chest, 
fights for his country when need arises, asks 
nobody to protect him from the cradle to 
the grave, and thereby does his quiet bit to 
maintain the American Republic for his 
children and his children’s children. If this 
be social treason, make the most of it. As 
Somerset Maugham said: “If a nation values 
anything more than freedom, it will lose its 
freedom; and the irony of it is that H it is 
comfort or money that it values more, it will 
lose that, too.” 


Exempt From Income Tax the Pay of the 
Persons Serving in Our Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES V. HEIDINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. HEIDINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
submit for the consideration of the Con- 
gress the following resolution passed by 
the House of Representatives of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois on 
the 18th day of March 1943. I hope the 
Congress will give careful consideration 
to this resolution: 

House Resolution 28 


Whereas our present Federal revenue laws 
require certain of our men serving in the 
military forces of our country to return a 
portion of their service pay to the Federal 
Government by way of income taxes; and 

Whereas it is manifestly unjust that such 
men while bearing the fighting burdens of 
our country throughout the world should be 
additionally burdened by financial problems; 
and 

Whereas from the meager service pay re- 
ceived by such men deductions are already 
being made for War bonds, insurance, and 
in many cases for dependents; and 

Whereas when our military men are mus- 
tered out of service it is unfair that they 
should be forced to resume their civilian 
activities hampered by a debt already owing 
to the Federal Government: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Sizty-third General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, That we do hereby memo- 
rialize the Congress of the United States to 
enact measures without delay to exempt all 
persons serving in the military forces of the 
United States from the payment of income 
taxes on all pay received by them from the 
United States Government for such services, 
and that a copy of this preamble and reso- 
lution be forwarded by the clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois to each Illinois Mem- 
ber of the Congress of the United States. 
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The Merchant Marine Are Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include therein a speech made before 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries on March 18, 1943, in favor 
of two bills filed by me, H. R. 1361 and 
H. R. 1858, which seek to confer the 
same rights, privileges, and benefits upon 
members of the United States merchant 
marine as are conferred upon members 
of the armed forces of the United States: - 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is no 
need for me to dwell on the great contribu- 
tion the merchant marine is making in this 
present grave emergency. A few brief words 
should serve to focus attention on the in- 
valuable work of these men, work which I am 
sure the committee fully realizes. 

We recently completed passage of the ex- 
tension of the Lend-Lease Act. The tremen- 
dous extent of the mutual assistance pro- 
vided by the act, an assistance which must 
be even greater this year than last, will place 
an unprecedented and vital demand on the 
members of the merchant marine this com- 
ing year. The submarine warfare of Ger- 
many, which continues to wreak havoc and 
which will increase with the coming of spring, 
is another factor which must be considered. 
Again there is the very important considera- 
tion of the increasing drainage on manpower, 
which is causing a strain on all services 
throughout the Nation. 

On the successful fulfillment of the lend- 
lease program depends not only the contin- 
ued success of the United Nations in waging 
this war, but also the winning of peace and 
agreement thereafter. We all realize what 
tremendous upheavals, possible defeats, and 
international suspicion would result if the 
lend-lease program were to falter or slow 
down. And the continued success of the 
lend-lease program depends to a great extent 
on the merchant marine. ) 

Submarine warfere continues to be our 
gravest enemy and our greatest problem. 
Even the secrecy covering the effectiveness of 
this warfare cannot conceal the fact that 
submarine warfare continues to be far too 
successful. And it is the merchant marine 
that bears the brunt of the attacks of the 
wolf packs. 

These are im t considerations, be- 
cause they lead to this fact, namely, that 
while our available manpower is being rap- 
idly depleted, our shipping demands are 
increasing. Once again the burden falls on 
the merchant marine. And the farmers 
speak true when they say that a farmer 
cannot be made in a moment. The same 
applies to the maritime service. Yet the 
drain on the skilled personnel of the mer- 
chant marine is tremendous. Records for 
the present war up to January 31, 1943, only 
slightly more than a year, show 3,617 mem- 
bers dead or missing. 

This, then, is the situation. The risk 
grows greater; the toll of experienced men 
increases; the number of available men is 
rapidly reduced. There are no selective-serv- 
ice provisions to provide men for the mari- 
time service. The result is that there is a 
virtual freeze on available manpower. The 
ranks are being rapidly depleted, and this in 
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@ service that is as essential as any other 
service in time of war. 

Even from this very brief outline, it is obvi- 
ously a matter of immediate expediency that 
we take steps now to prevent the situation 
from becoming critical, if not hopeless. We 
all recognize the invaluable service of the 
merchant marine; but it is not so much our 
desire to acknowledge that service as our de- 
sire to prevent a dangerous crisis from occur- 
ring that prompts these proposals. 

Present laws protecting these men are 
makeshift, uncertain, and changing. H. R. 
133, a bill designed to clarify merchant-ma- 
rine laws, is now waiting the President's sig- 
nature to become law. What protection does 
this offer? Although most of the merchant 
mariners are civilian employees of the Gov- 
ernment under War Shipping Administration, 
they would not be eligible for compensation 
from the United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission, nor would they be pro- 
tected by the Civil Service Retirement Acts. 
And, of course, at present they are not eligible 
for any benefits by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

What provisions then are made for these 
men? They receive a war-risk-insurance 
policy for $5,000. Their danger is as great, if 
not greater than the risk of men in our armed 
forces (the percentage of casualties is much 
greater); yet they receive a protection which 
is 100 percent less than that which is granted 
our men in the armed forces under the na- 
tional service life insurance policies. The 
counter argument is made that these men 
receive this free; they pay no premiums. 
That seems irrelevant. The purpose of life 
insurance is to provide protection for the sur- 
yivors, the dependents. They would not be 
affected in any way by the payment of a small 
premium; but what a tremendous difference 
there is between the five and ten thousand 
dollars. If we are to protect the dependents 


of these men who daily put their lives in peril, . 


then we must accord them the same benefits 
which we give dependents of men in the 
service. Are they any less needy? Surely 
not. And that must be the basis for our de- 
cision. And, furthermore, no insurance com- 
pany is going to offer these men and their de- 
pendents protection. Once again these men 
are squeezed by lack of full understanding. 
Five thousand dollars is not an adequate rec- 
ompense and protection to a family when 
the source of all income and safety is gone. 

H. R. 133 guarantees that the men in the 
merchant marine shall have all the benefits, 
etc., of seamen employed on privately owned 
and operated American vessels, with refer- 
ence to their rights to redress for death, in- 
jury, or illness, with the exceptions I stated 
above. The committee must surely be aware 
of the endless chain of lawsuits, the great 
expense, the long delay, the disheartening 

- litigation, which accompanies any attempt 
to secure such benefits. The ship or company 
must be sued for injuries, losses, etc. and 
the burden of proof is great and rarely fully 
successful. This point could be expanded 
and more specifically demonstrated, but I 
think that the committee will recognize the 
apparent injustice. 

We must remember that the provisions 
made for seamen on privately owned and 
operated vessels, which would be made ap- 
plicable to these men, were provisions made 
in peacetime, There is no comparison be- 
tween the conditions which prevailed then 
and the conditions which now occur. The 
inadequacy of these conditions is obvious. 

Furthermore these men have no guaranty 
of reemployment after the war, as do our 
men in the armed forces; but their oppor- 
tunities will be drastically limited. Nor are 
they granted any preference when applying 
for Government employment. We have the 
inappropriate situation of the Government 
controlling and employing these men in their 
extremely hazardous work and yet washing 
its hands of direct obligation to them and 


denying them the assistance which it accords 
to all other branches, civilian and military, 
of its workers. 

One of the first arguments proposed against 
this measure arises from the fact that these 
men receive much greater return for their 
services than men in the armed forces. This 
argument recognizes first the similarity in 
the service which the merchant marine per- 
forms to the service of the armed forces. 
That is significant. The difference in pay 
becomes less significant in view of certain 
factors. First, these men are all specialists 
and the discrepancy between their recom- 
pense and the pay of specialists in the armed 
forces is not so great as we might imagine. 
The comparative uncertainty of this pay is 
another factor; this is less significant at the 
moment; but our problem, while prompted 
by the crisis, is a long-reaching problem. 
That, too, is a consideration we must keep 
in mind. 

Another argument presented by the Navy 
and War Departments is that these bills con- 
fer in a sense a military status upon a group 
of civil employees not in the active military 
or naval service. It should be noted that 
veterans’ status should be accorded to these 
men after the war is over, after honorable 
separation from the merchant marine serv- 
ice. This would involve no problems of mili- 
tary discipline, jurisdiction, or authority. It 
would not invade the line of demarcation 
which is zealously preserved between civilians 
and military personnel, The purpose is to 
accord to these men a status similar to that 
of veterans upon completion of their service. 
It is a question of properly and justly pro- 
viding for these men at a time when their 
need will be great; it is a question of just 
and equitable provisions rather than a ques- 
tion of terminology or honor. 

Protest is made that the phrase “member 
of the United States merchant marine” is 
not clear, and that not all seamen are en- 
gaged in the perilous work which exposes 
men to submarine warfare. The proper ex- 
tension of this term, I think, is for the com- 
mittee to decide, depending on its attitude 
toward the recommendation of the proposed 
measures. Such a determination would de- 
mand definition and clarification by the War 
Shipping Administration and the United 
States Maritime Commission. But this slight 
difficulty on the extent of the bill should not 
be used as an argument against its just de- 
mands. 

The claim is also made that if additional 
rights, privileges, or benefits are to be ex- 
tended to members of the merchant marine, 
the plan should be embodied in separate 
legislation, applying to the merchant marine 
alone. That has been the difficulty in the 
past, that is why present legislation is so 
shifting, bewildering, and, above all, so in- 
adequate to provide proper protection to these 
indispensable men. Makeshift attempts at 
correcting errors and injustices have suc- 
ceeded only to a small extent; the greater 
problems remain. That is the reason for 
these proposals, namely, that they would 
remedy immediately all injustices, eliminate 
all uncertainties, and provide definite and 
adequate protection at once. 

In conclusion may I remind the gentlemen 
of the committee that after 60 days from 
the time a seaman leave his vocation, he is 
entitled to no medical care nor other serv- 
ice which the Federal Government accords 
to active seamen, and regardless of his serv- 
ice rendered to his Nation in time of war, 
he is not entitled to any consideration of 
any kind from the Government. 

Gentlemen, questions of terminology, defi- 
nition, or the sacredness of a separate status 
should not be permitted to blind our eyes 
to the essential fact that the men in the 
maritime service deserve the same considera- 
tion as the men in the armed services whose 
work and risk is similar, but whose considera- 
tion by the Government is so different. 
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The Challenge of Wartime Traffic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 23), 1943 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, we 
are constantly being reminded of the 
vital importance of highway transpor- 
tation. We hear much of the rubber 
shortage, mileage rationing, and the 
shortage of motor fuel in the East. This 
is so because our automobiles are ab- 
solutely essential for transportation 
needed in war production and for main- 
tenance of civilian life. As chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I have had an excellent opportunity 
to observe the importance of automotive 
transportation under war conditions. 
There has come to my attention a highly 
important message, The Challenge of 
Wartime Traffic, delivered at the South- 
ern Safety Conference by Pyke Johnson, 
president of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. It pays a deserved tribute 
to my distinguished colleague the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
the able chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads; 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN]; and others of our colleagues. I 
ask unanimous consent that this inform- 
ative and timely address be inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This conference has more than ordinary 
signifiiance. It clearly indicates that the 
safety leaders of the South are alert to the 
problem of wartime traffic. It is timely be- 
cause it brings into focus the fact that even 
in the midst of an all-out war we realize that 
conservation of life and property on the home 
front is of prime importance in support of 
our forces. 

Not, if you please, solely from the humani- 
tarian point of view which we have always 
considered a sufficient justification in itself, 
but because every life lost at home—and to 
date there have been more lives lost from 
accidents than in battle—has a direct im- 
pact upon our ability to achieve victory. 
Every casualty has a bearing on manpower 
and war production, whether it occurs in 
the home, in the factory, on the highway, 
or elsewhere. Carelessness today is deadly 
sabotage. Normally we have 1 doctor to 
every 750 civilians. Now we have 1 to 
every 1,500. Obviously, we must do more 
to avoid accidents. 

Somehow we have not yet come to a full 
realization of one inescapable fact—that 
the civilian economy closely affects and is 
affected by the war. We equip our boys 
for battle with everything we can devise to 
protect them, but we still permit excesses 
on the home front which may strike them 
in the back. Even in peace times we never 
fully measured the total costs of hospitaliza- 
tion, wrecked homes and lives, growing out 
of preventable accidents. 


HAS ROOTS IN COMMUNITY 


The problem is one which calls for a great 
continuing educational effort such as is in- 
volved in prevention and care of tubercu- 
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losis and the use of antitoxins as safeguards 
against disease. It is a problem which be- 
gins with leaders of industry and technicians 
such as you who are assembled here, if it 
is to be intelligently met. But in the final 
analysis, it is a problem which has its roots 
in community life. 

So its solution rests with every individual 
in the country. It requires also full and 
continuing support of those officials, Federal, 
State, and local, who are charged with the 
authority and the responsibility for safety 
wherever it is demanded. 

Again I say, this conference has great sig- 
nificance. It should leave an imprint on 
thoughtful men and women everywhere. 

As a layman, I could not for a long time 
fully understand the value of these safety 
meetings. Since, as an individual, I never 
had been particularly interested in safety, 
it was hard for me to understand the con- 
cern of others. Recently it has come home 
to me. Perhaps an analysis of my own ap- 
proach may clear up for some of you the 
apathy which others have shown from time 
to time. 

SAFETY NOT END IN ITSELF 


Very few people, I believe, are interested 
in safety for themselves. Always it is for 
someone else. If we visualize the possibility 
of an accident on the highway, it is the 
other fellow who is going to get hurt. Our 
concern at home goes to our desire that our 
children shall get safely to school and back 
again. The housewife doesn't stop canning 
because she may get burnt. The farmer 
doesn’t fail to plant and harvest the crop 
because he may get tangled in the machinery. 
The workman at the bench thinks first of 
making a living, then of accidents, if he 
thinks of them at all. In other words, 
safety is not our first interest in life. Always 
there are values which transcend it. 

If that concept is real, then our approach to 
the problem will be sharpened if we will 
recognize the simple fact that the true path 
to safety is that of design. We must design 
safety into our machines. We must design 
safety into our roads, into our homes, into 
our lives, either through constant improve- 
ment in our physical techniques or into our 
educational processes. We must stress the 
responsibility of the individual in successful 
prosecution of the war, 

If, then, in what I have said, the premise 
has been established that what you are con- 
cerned with is safety as a factor in winning 
the war, that it can be accomplished by a 
great forward educational and technological 
undertaking, perhaps I may be permitted to 
devote the remainder of my time to an analy- 
sis of these concepts and their solutions ex- 
pressed in terms of a subject about which I 
know something—if not too much—namely, 
highway transportation. Keep in mind that 
while I may not be using the word “safety,” 
I still shall be thinking of it, but as a means 
to an end rather than as an objective within 
itself. 

WAR CONSERVATION NEEDS 

Go back with me for a moment to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. 

On that date the Japanese brought an end 
to automobile manufacturing in the United 
States, This crafty enemy made it necessary 
to turn facilities for automobile production 
to meking implements of war—a job which 
has been done beyond all of the standards of 
planners at home or abroad. : 

A few months later, the same enemy forces 
conquered territory containing 90 percent of 
the natural rubber areas of the world and 
thus brought us face to face with an acute 
need for rubber conservation. 

In another area German submarines be- 
gan a campaign of destruction against oil 
tankers moving up the East Coast and this 
brought on an acute petroleum shortage to 
all of the people living in the Eastern States. 
People who had been taught in classrooms 


that A’s on their report cards meant they 
were going places, had to revise all of their 
thinking and ways of living. 

Now it is a curious paradox of the war, 
that it wasn't until Mr. and Mrs. John Q. 
Public began to feel the effects of these 
Axis actions that they began to awaken to 
the fact that through their purchase of an 
automobile, they had over a period of years 
completely changed their whole way of liv- 
ing. 


SIX STATES WITHOUT STREETCARS 


We hadn't realized that six States no longer 
have any streetcars, we hadn’t realized that 
90 percent of our passenger mileage is by 
automobile; that 18,000,000 people living in 
suburbs were dependent mainly upon pas- 
senger cars to get to and from their places 
of work; that 48,000 communities have no 
other form of transportation; that we have 
only 140,000 busses all told, of which 90,000 
are school busses. Nor had authorities real- 
ized that the loss of rubber supplies was 
possible or the effect of such a loss on our 
whole national economy. 


Otherwise they would not have done what 
they did—bulld virtually all of the new war- 
production plants of the country on the 
peripheries of our cities so far removed from 
other forms of transportation that today 86 
out of every 100 factory war workers in the 
country can only reach their places of work 
on rubber-tired vehicles. 

At this point let me dispel the fallacy that 
because we have rationing we no longer have 
a traffic problem or individual transportation 
and so do not longer need the services of en- 
forcement officials. 


MASS AGENCIES EFFECTIVE 


Actually, an amagingly efficient job is being 
done in moving people and goods by the great 
mass transportation agencies of the country, 
but they are reaching their peaks, and only 
the vast reservoirs of millions upon millions 
of passenger cars and trucks remains as 
the bulwark which will stard up against 
the growing pressures until manufacturing 
genius, working night and day, can bring 
in new processes and new materials. 

Just 2 weeks ago William M. Jeffers, the 
Rubber Director, said: “Perhaps the greatest 
lesson of this war is that which is being 
taught the average citizen, namely, that the 
domestic economy of this country depends 
upon transportation, not only the transporta- 
tion that is afforded by the railroads, air- 
planes, busses, and trucks, but also the in- 
dividual transportation which each family 
has in its automobile.” 


Leon Henderson, just before his retirement 


from the Office of Price Administration, ad- 
mitted to a Senate committee that “the re- 
liance on automobiles and rubber-borne 
transportation is considerably more than even 
the loftiest statements made by the indus- 
tries connected with the making of automo- 
biles and tires.” 

If these statements regarding the essential 
character of highway transportation are 
true—and each of you can answer that ques- 
tion for yourselves in terms of your dally 
life—then they lead to certain indisputable 
conclusions, 

THRIFT IMPERATIVE 

Transportation shortages linked up with 
the shortage of manpower and materials for 
all purposes which are an inevitable corollary 
of all-out war mean that both the acquisition 
and maintenance of supplies and equipment 
of all kinds for our armed forces will impose 
increasingly serious burdens upon Civilians, 
It must be made fashionable to be thrifty, 
thrifty in life saving as well as in material 
saving. 

In all of our activities we must conserve 
what we have to thé utmost. All of our 
transportation facilities are no more than 
adequate to the job at hand. If we don't 
conserve the vehicles we have and use them 
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with the utmost efficiency, which means 
careful maintenance of vehicles, parts, and 
tires, and careful use of fuel, as well as shar- 
ing vehicle use with others; if we don’t pro- 
tect life and limb on the highways; if we don’t 
care for our huge investments in highways 
and streets by careful, if lean, maintenance, 
then neither will we be able to get raw ma- 
terials and workers into our far factories 
nor finished goods out; we won't be able to 
feed our urban populations, and so, logically, 
we won't win the war. 

I put in that word “logically” by way of 
limiting the prophecy because, of course, we 
will conserve, and our men will win. We 
must not and will not fail them. 

Recognizing that conservation of highway 
transportation is absolutely essential to win- 
ning the war, how are we going to bring it 
about? 

First, let’s know where the problem is and 
what it is. Then we can tackle it intelli- 
gently. 

FACTS BASIS FOR PROGRAM 

Fortunately, a vast fund of information 
exists for that purpose in the highway plan- 
ning surveys of the 48 States in cooperation 
with the Public Roads Administration. 
These surveys have been carried on for a long 
period of years. They show where the traffic 
is, what it is, even why—in most cases, Then 
there are the illuminating studies of acci- 
dents made by the national safety council, 
and other findings of fact respecting man- 
power, material, stock piles, and all the other 
relevant information necessary to complete 
analysis. 

Out of these data one of the most striking 
things we have learned is the essentially 
local character of the traffic with which we 
are dealing. It isn’t for long distances, It 
isn’t away from centers of population, it’s to 
and from these centers. 

And equally as important, its safe move- 
ment isn't dependent upon any single factor, 
but a multiplicity of factors which call for 
the services of the engineer, the educator, 
the law enforcement agencies, groups like 
this and, finally, the public at large. 

Link these several factors together and 
what do you get as a program? 

Recognition of the fact that only the 
armed forces can estimate their material 
requirements of war and that only Federal 
authorities can gage the total needs of the 
civilian population. 

(Those estimates have been made, and out 
of them is seen immediately the need for 
conservation of life, limb, and property on 
the highway.) 


PROBLEM LOCAL IN CHARACTER 


But since the problem is essentially local 
in character, it calls, in the first instance, for 
administration by the State and local au- 
thorities and only as these authorities accept 
their responsibilities as outlined to them by 
the national administration, can we hope to 
move forward quickly and expeditiously. 

That means, of course, that both at State 
and local levels, it is necessary to have focal 
points of authority behind which public 
opinion can be rallied by groups like this; 
and that the efforts of national agencies 
must be coordinated at the State and local 
levels, else we will have the confusion of 
many voices and failure to secure what oth- 
erwise would be a more than willing public 
response. 

Fortunately, these administrative needs 
have been recognized in the creation of the 
State highway traffic advisory committees to 
the War Department made up of State high- 
way engineers, motor-vehicle administrators, 
police, and, in some instances of public 
utility, commissioners and educators. These 
agencies and the men who guide them have 
the legal responsibility for safe and efficient 
use of our highways. 

The Director of Defense Transportation 
has recognized the need for decentralization 
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in his call upon mayors to create local war 
transportation committees to work with and 
through the State advisory groups. Today 
there are more than 2,000 such groups in the 
country. 

In the confusion attendant upon the dis- 
location which followed material shortages, 
the efforts of the several national agencies 
have not always resulted in complete coor- 
dination at the local level, but the problem 
is fully recognized at Washington now and 
progress is being made. 

But again I say that full results can only 
be secured as State and local agencies accept 
their responsibilities. Here voluntary civic 
groups, such as this one, and industrial 
leaders can do a great public service if they 
will place their technical skill and public- 
relations appeal at the service of those hard- 
pressed men and women in Government who 
are struggling valiantly with challenging 
problems. 

WARTIME PROGRAM AVAILABLE 

Now as to the substance of the job to be 
done, much has already been accomplished 
in analyzing the problems involved. 

As one illustration of what can be done to 
coordinate and unify the effort, more than 
33 national organizations have already joined 
in endorsement of a wartime highway- traffic 
program, drawn from the platforms and prin- 
ciples enunciated by the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, and the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators as the principal legally respon- 
sible agencies in this field. 

Further, this program is in accord with 
established national policies carrying the ap- 
proval of the President and the administra- 
tors of all of the Federal agencies concerned 
with highway transportation. 

In language it is a revision and expansion 
to meet war conditions of the standard 
highway safety program with which all of 
you are familiar. It calls for accident pre- 
vention, conservation of equipment and 
facilitation of essential war traffic. 

Much already is being done to mobilize 
public support for its objectives. Its con- 
tent is already before many legislatures. A 
great deal more should be done in the months 
ahead, and this is one of the many important 
functions of your conference. 


MILEAGE CURTAILMENT 


Bulking large among these problems is the 
need for curtailment of unnecessary mileage 
of travel to prolong the life of usable 
equipment. 

At the moment tires appear as a central 
issue, if we are to maintain the rolling stock 
required to move millions of workers daily 
and to serve the transportation needs of 
farmers and other groups dependent upon 
the highways for their very existence. 

Especially important to the users is the 
careful, periodical inspection of their tires 
to make sure that carcasses will not be worn 
to a point beyond recapping. 

Not so obvious, but most important for 
the long pull is the condition of the vehicle. 
While synthetic rubber will be coming in on 
the basis of present Government programs 
by midyear 1944, so far no provision has 
been made for replacement of existing ve- 
hicles and again it must be emphasized that 
none exists. Further, none may exist until 
well after the war is over because conversion 
as we have learned by bitter experience, is not 
an overnight job, but one which requires 
months even to begin where we left off. The 
same applies to busses and mass transit 
facilities. 

On last Thursday, Director of Defense 
Transportation Eastman said: 

“It is important that car owners should 
understand that the public transportation 
systems have a terrific load to carry and that 


they need all the help the private automo- 
biles can give them.” 

He urged that the use of cars for necessary 
purposes be conserved in every possible way 
and particularly “by the device of group rid- 
ing,” adding that the situation with respect 
to rubber-tired vehicles is more likely to be- 
come worse than better during the year. 

Car sharing, staggered hours, changed 
transportation routes, provision of facilities 
for factory workers—these are problems at 
the community or metropolitan or State level 
and only as they are accepted as a war obli- 
gation by State and local officials, by indus- 
try, business, and by the public generally, 
can they be carried forward. 


ENFORCEMENT PROBLEMS PRESSING 

Involved, too, as problems of immediate 
concern are those having to do with enforce- 
ment. There is a constant pressure upon 
enforcement officials, already harried by loss 
of manpower, for a break-down in enforce- 
ment. There is an unwillingness on the part 
of the public to have men who are part of a 
war effort themselves disciplined when they 
break the laws of the road, and so endanger 
themselves, others, and the war effort. There 
has been a tendency to break down driver- 
examination procedures because of the same 
pressures. 

There is the difficulty of maintaining en- 
forcement forces at efficient levels due to lack 
of manpower and funds. 

These are but a few of the problems which 
are arising every day now which will require 
unceasing vigilance to avert sabotage, death, 
and accident on the highways. The job, I 
repeat, remains one for public officials in the 
last analysis, and they are giving everything 
they have to its fulfillment. Still, it is one 
they cannot hope to accomplish without the 
full understanding and sympathetic sup- 
port of experts like yourselves and of the 
citizenry generally. 


OTHER IMPORTANT PROGRAMS 


Comparable in importance to the wartime 
highway program is the manpower conserva- 
tion program of the National Safety Council. 
If I limit myself to simply mentioning it, this 
is not because of failure to recognize its im- 
portance, but because it will be discussed 
later by an authority, Dr. Ned Dearborn. 

In still another area, the War Department, 
working directly with prime contractors, is 
developing a national program of car-sharing 
in the field of transport of workers to fac- 
tories. ` 

These are specific action programs which 
are of immediate concern to each of you, and 


are of vast importance to the South at large, 


as well as to the Nation’s war effort. 


PROGRESS BEING MADE 


Out of all this stress and strain and de- 
spite the confusion necessarily attendant 
upon it, great progress is being made. 

With the peace, we shall have new tech- 
niques which will afford almost unlimited op- 
portunities for highway transportation to 
contribute further to the welfare of our 
country and the world. 

Peace will bring with it demands for the 
immediate useful employment of millions 
now engaged in the war. 

As the war began, we had reached the end 
of a highway era in this country and were 
entering upon a new one. 

The rural areas had been gridded with 
roads, never all that was desired, but still the 
greatest system of rural highways in the 
world, giving every center of population in 
the mainland highway contact with every 
other, 

Over these roads moves a vast traffic which 
now finds its bottlenecks within our cities 
where vast projects must be carried forward 
in the future if we are to avoid the stagnation 
which was settling down upon us. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Here, again, Tennessee registers leadership 
in the person of Senator KENNETH McKELLAR, 
chairman of the important Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, who, with 
Senator HAYDEN, of Arizona, and other distin- 
guished Members of Congress, have been im- 
portant figures in highway progress and will 
have an equally important part in defining 
Federal highway policies of the future. 


PLACE FOR TECHNICIAN 


In the development of future roads there 
is a place for the safety technician. His field, 
as we envision it, is broader than the word 
implies. It requires an understanding of the 
very pattern of life itself because only as we 
know where people go and why can we get 
at the ways and means of designing safety 
into the ways over which they move. 

Winning the war is, of course, cur first 
objective. All emphasis today must be placed 
upon the war requirements. But if we are 
to win the peace, then we must be ready when 
the war is over to apply immediately the 
lessons war has taught us. 

We must be ready to meet the demand for 
freedom from restraint and for freedom of 
movement with facilities for enjoying that 
freedom safely if we are to reap the full 
fruits of our victory. On far-flung fronts our 
fighting men ire ready to give their lives for 
all that America represents. America can 
do no less than pledge to them attainment 
of the objectives for which they are fighting. 


Organization of United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 23), 1943 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
speech delivered over the radio by the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MaysBank] on the evening of Tuesday, 
March 23, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fellow Americans, it is a privilege for me 
to have the opportunity to express my sup- 
port of Senate Resolution 114. 

This win-the-peace resolution, introduced 
by Senators BALL, HILL, HATCH, and BURTON, 
has the support of Republicans and Demo- 
crats. The thoughts and ideas of the reso- 
lution were those of the Senators, and its 
introduction into the Senate was determined 
after careful deliberation by the authors and 
other Senators who had been invited to dis- 
cuss the resolution. 

It is a resolution to pledge our whole- 
hearted effort to the war. program and to 
assure our allies that the Senate is prepared 
to act positively as far as the Constitution 
of the United States permits by advising 
with those who are responsible for our for- 
eign policy. 

The resolution assigns three specific under- 
takings to the United Nations organization— 
namely: 

First, the full utilization of the military 
and economic resources of all nations in the 
prosecution of the war against the Axis 
Powers. 
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Second, the cooperation in the establish- 
ing of temporary administrations in the 
world areas taken over from the Axis until 
permanent governments can be assigned. 

Third, the administration of relief and as- 
sistance in the territories of the member na- 
tions needing such aid and in Axis territory 
occupied by the United Nations. 

These three problems are now being worked 
out, and it is our desire to have the Senate, 
by positive action, confirm what is being done 
by our military and political leaders. 

The fourth and fifth sections of the reso- 
lution call for the establishment of procedure 
and machinery for peaceful settlements of 
disagreements and disputes that may arise 
between nations. 

This would be supported by a military 
force to carry out the provisions that may 
be determined upon. 

All of us know from experience that the 


fatal defect in the League of Nations was 


that it could render decisions but had no 
power whatsoever to enforce these decisions. 
There must be a military force of sufficient 
size ed by member nations to the 
United Nations to suppress any future at- 
tempts of military aggression. 

The authors of the resolution ahd those 
supporting it would not at this time suggest 
any of the details that would be necessary 
under such a plan but the principles of such 
a plan could be discussed freely in the light 
of what has happened during the past 25 
years. 

e all remember that the men of our 
armed forces fighting side by side with our 
allies 25 years ago helped to win the victory 
in the First World War. We also know that 
although we won the victory on the battle- 
field we lost the peace by quarreling and 
bickering which was caused primarily by the 
jealousies and hatred that followed the 
Armistice. 


With these facts fresh in the mind of every 
citizen it appears to us that at least the 
Senate by positive action through such a 
resolution can cooperate fully with the Presi- 
dent on the Nation's foreign policy. Every- 
one is well aware that our Constitution makes 
it dificult for our representatives to have 
sufficient power in conferring with the repre- 
sentatives of other nations. However, the 
assurance of the United States Senate in 
its desire for cooperation will certainly 
strengthen the hand of the officials of our 
State Department and all others who are 
now and who will be engaged in the dis- 
cussions that are necessary first to win the 
war and next to win the peace. 

In conclusion let me state that the foreign 
policy of the United States should be kept as 
free from party politics as is possible. There 
is no place for party politics in either the con- 
duct of the war or in the agreements to be 
reached after the war. + - 

The combined general staffs must run the 
war and the combined representatives of the 
United Nations must determine the post-war 
program. However, we do believe that they 
should have cooperation from the political 
end of our Government without factional, 
party, or personal politics. 

It is for this reason that I favor the reso- 
lution, to the end that we can freely discuss 
the future foreign policy of this Nation when 
we are not engaged in a national political 
election. 

The consideration of the resolution at this 
time would insure a full and free discussion 
both in the Senate and among the people. 
This is as it should be. This is a people's war. 
Let us help make it a people’s peace. 

This resolution’s origin in the Senate was 
bipartisan and its support is bipartisan. Sen- 
ator RALPH O. BREWSTER, of Maine, my Re- 
publican colleague, who speaks next, has had 
a distinguished public career. After serving 
in the last war he was Governor of Maine for 
4 years and served three terms in the House 


before his election to the Senate in 1940. He 


is a member of the Commerce and Naval 


Affairs Committees and also is the ranking 
Republican member of the famous Truman 
investigating committee. His son is now in 
narth Africa. 


Organization and Collaberation of 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 23), 1943 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an article by 
William Henry Chamberlin, published in 
the interesting paper, the Progressive, of 
3 Wis., of the issue of March 22, 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

America Is Not Gop 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


It was in Hong Kong at the time of the 
crisis over Czechoslovakia in the autumn of 
1938. War clouds were thickening both in 
the west and in the east. The Japanese had 
thrown a ring of conquered outposts around 
Hong Kong itself. An Englishwoman beside 
whom I was seated at dinner turned to me 
impulsively and said: 

“If your great country would only say the 
word, there would be no war anywhere in the 
world.” 

It was a little dificult and embarrassing 
to repudiate such a flattering suggestion. 
With a realism that was perhaps ill-timed 
under the circumstances, I suggested to my 
companion that events had moved too far 
for words to offer much hope of stopping the 
drift toward war. And the overwhelming 
majority of the American people at that 
time were indisposed to underwrite the ex- 
penditure in blood, tears, and sweat that 
would be necessary to crush Hitler in Europe 
and to reconquer East Asia from Japan. 

It is not only foreigners, always apprecia- 
tive of our aid in men and supplies, not al- 
ways so appreciative of our advice, who 
sometimes attribute to the United States 
the omniscience and omnipotence that are 
attributes reserved for the Deity. A good 
many Americans cherish the same delusion 
that it is only necessary for America to wish 
for something in international affairs to 
make that something happen. One result 
of this twist in our thinking is that our for- 
eign policy has been more guided by cloudy 
abstractions, as opposed to concrete realities, 
than that of any other great power. We 
have permitted ourselves some great luxuries 
in this connection. 


THE OLD LEAGUE ARGUMENT 


This naive belief that America 
divine powers has been responsible for some 
very inaccurate interpretations of past events. 
And, unless it is curbed by a wholesome infu- 
sion of bedrock facts, it will let us in for some 
sorry disillusioned headaches after the pres- 
ent conflict is over. For, unless all previous 
historical experience is misleading, a war of 
coalition, such as we are now engaged in, 
always ends in compromises between the 
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viewpoints of the partners, not in the uncon- 
ditional triumph of the aspirations of one of 
the allies. 

It is often taken for granted that all would 
have been well with the world if we had only 
joined the League of Nations after the First 
World War. Apart from the fact that the 
terms of the peace settlements were glar- 
ingly at variance with the Wilsonian Four- 
teen Points which had been our theoretical 
contribution to a new world order, the actual 
record does not bear out this theory that 
American membership in the League would 
have averted war. 

Canada was a member of the League. The 
Canadian Government, responding. to the 
pressure of majority opinion at home, in- 
variably tried to reduce Canada’s commit- 
ments to fight under the terms of the 
League covenants to an innocuous mini- 
mum. There ean be little doubt that the 
American Government would have acted 
similarly. 

And, after all, American troops were not 
needed to stop Hitler when he tore up the 
disarmament clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty in 1935 and broke the Locarno 
Treaty by sending troops into the demili- 
tarized Rhineland in 1936. It was not lack 
of physical power, but lack of will and unity 
on the part of France and England, that 
prevented the acioption of measures that 


would have stopped the Nazi menace at 


negligible cost. 
WHAT INFLUENCE HAVE WE WIELDED? 


These inaccurate assumptions about the 
past are often made the basis for improbable 
assumptions about the future. Many publi- 
cists and speakers seem to take it for granted 
that if America can be won for the idea of a 
world state or an international army or uni- 
versal free trade the rest of the countries 
will immediately fall in line. 

Now certain practical experiences in the 
present conflict should serve to dampen down 
these optimistic assumptions. As we are 
now the primary scurce of munitions and 
supplies for all the United Nations it would 
seem that our views about the organization 
of world order after the end of hostilities 
would command a certain amount of in- 
fluence. At least we should wield more 
leverage than will be the case when the war Is 
over and our allies do not need our man- 
power and supplies any longer. 

But if we have done anything to modify 
the stiff unyielding British attitude on the 
Indian question which became very marked 
as soon as Japan was checked and the dan- 
ger of a Japanese invasion was diminished the 
fact is a well-kept secret. Theoretically we 
are fighting to establish the “four freedoms 
everywhere in the world,” And it would 
take a very agile stretch of imagination to 
reconcile British rule in India, or imperialist 
rule anywhere, for that matter, with freedom 
of speech and freedom from want and fear, 
Yet it seems to be psychologically and diplo- 
matically impossible for us to do anything in 
the matter of breaking the Indian deadlock. 

We also seem to have come off second best 
in our diplomatic dealings with Stalin. Our 
State Department has made a point of not 
recognizing the Soviet annexation of the 
three little Baltic republics, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Estonia. Stalin, in his latest 
message to the Red Army, treats this an- 
nexation as an accomplished fact, some- 
thing that is not to be disputed or discussed 
or referred to a plebiscite, 


STORING OF DISAPPOINTMENT 
And it is safe to predict that the fate of 
the Baltic states will depend on the ability of 
the Red Army to occupy them, and not on any 
idealistic generalities, such as the Atlantic 
Charter and the “four freedoms.” A good 
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many other post-war settlements will be car- 
ried out in the same rough-and-ready man- 
ner, if past experience is any guide to future 
events. 

Walter Duranty, a publicist who has been 
generally regarded as quite friendly to the 
Soviet regime, recently predicted that Stalin’s 
far eastern War aims included the establish- 
ment of a Soviet Republic of Manchuria. 
This, of course, is mere speculation. But 
Stalin's record in foreign policy (and I am 
not at all inclined to criticize him for this 
aspect of his dictatorship) is that of a man 
who does nothing for nothing. 

We are merely storing up disappointment 
for ourselves if we imagine that Stalin, as- 
suming, as seems increasingly probable, that 
Japan will not attack the Soviet Union, will 
help us cut in the war against Japan, even 
after Germany has been defeated, except at 
a price. And that price may very well in- 
clude Manchuria, which projects like an in- 
convenient wedge into Siberia and which 
would round out the Soviet frontier in the 
Far East very nicely. 


WHOLE IDEA IS FANTASTIC 


It will be interesting to watch the reaction 
in America if the hammer and sickle should 
replace the rising-sun flag of Japan in this 
big area of Manchuria, which legally belongs 
to China, where most of the people are of 
Chinese stock, but which China has never 
possessed the military strength to defend. 
Should we be obligated to oust Russia by 
force? Or should we decide that a Russian 
occupation of Manchuria was somehow more 
compatible with the moral law and with our 
own security than the Japanese had been? 

Before we commit ourselves to any adven- 
turous anti-Soviet policies it would be wise to 
remember that the mere fact of total defeat 
and disarmament of Germany in Europe and 
of Japan in the Far East will leave the Soviet 
Union, by process of elimination, far and 
away the strongest land power on the two 
continents of Europe and Asia. In fact, it will 
be extremely difficult to implement any set- 
tlement in eastern Europe, in the Far East, 
and in other Asiatic regions adjacent to the 
Soviet Union that does not meet with the ap- 
proval of Moscow. 

The whole idea of America laying down the 
law to the world is fantastic. Every scheme 
of world domination by a single power has 
ended in a flasco; and we should face a simi- 
lar experience if we should ever be ill-advised 
enough to try to force our will, or our philos- 
ophy of government, or our standards of 
morality on other countries. The immense 
shrinkage in our civilian production, the de- 
cline in our standard of living that has been 
the result of the comparatively modest over- 
seas operations which we have already under- 
taken, is a significant indication that the 
effectiveness of our power is in pretty direct 
inverse ratio to the distance over which it has 
to be exercised. 


POSITION OF SOVIET UNION 


It is a strange illusion among some Ameri- 
cans to regard this country as the primary, 
if not the sole obstacle to the realization of 
idealistic, but often impractical schemes of 
world s2ivation. I scmetimes find my breath 
taken away by the glib orators and publicists 
who assume that a world government might 
come into existence tomorrow, if the idea 
could only be sold to the American electorate, 
or that we alone are blocking the way to 
universal freedom of trade and immigration. 

In this matter of world government, of in- 
ternational police force, and of other measures 
requiring considerable abrogation cf national 
sovereignty it is interesting to consider the 
position of the Soviet Union. Here is a 
country that has almcst sealed itself her- 
metically against foreign contacts. The aver- 
age Soviet citizen has no right to receive a 
foreign newspaper. 

Foreigners are admitted with great diffi- 
culty and are closely watched by the political 
police. A whole younger generation has 


grown up with a minimum of contact with 
the outside world, schooled in the most un- 
compromising nationalist patriotism. 

There have been frequent complaints that 
American military representatives have been 
given very limited opportunities for observa- 
tion, despit: the extensive aid in munitions 
and supplies which we have been sending to 
Russia. Now even if one assumes that some 
of the distrust of the outside world which 
has been so characteristic of the Soviet Union 
may be attributed to a sense of military in- 
security and will abate after the war, it seems 
highly improbable that such a regime could 
be fitted into any scheme of world reorgani- 
zation which would require extensive abrcga- 
tions of national sovereignty and much give- 
and-take in information about armaments. 


SLOGAN OF HEALTHY HUMILITY 


Or take the question of free trade. We 
were stupidly and shortsightedly selfish in 
our economic policy during the twenties. It 
was absurd to maintain a high tariff wall 
and at the same time to try to hawk our 
goods and capital in all the markets of 
Europe and Asia and South America. One 
hopes that the lesson taught by the wide- 
spread repudiation of our loans and the 
world economic crisis has been learned, and 
that after this war we will not lend money 
abroad unless we are prepared to let our 
debtors pay us in the only practicable way, 
in goods and services. 

But we are by no means the only great 
power that will impose restrictions on the 
free flow of trade after the war. Foreign 
trade, like industrial production, is a matter 
of state planning in the Soviet Union. And 
planned trade is not free trade. It also seems 
highly probable that England, the old strong- 
hold of free trade, will find itself forced to 
retain war restrictions on the movement of 
goods and currency after the end of hostili- 
ties and will probably try to use as an asset 
the accumulation of blocked pounds in 
Canada, South America, and other countries. 
The whole set-up is not encouraging for free- 
dom of commerce, no matter what may be 
our own tariff policies, 

We will avoid a great many disappoint- 
ments if we examine the attitude and psy- 
chology of other countries realistically before 
we raise high hopes of international fedsra- 
tion, if we recognize the limitations which 
geography imposes on our international in- 
fluence, and if we engrave on our minds the 
slogan of healthy humility: America is not 
God. 


Resolution of Shreveport, La., Chamber 
of Commerce Seeking Reduction in 
Number of Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 23), 1943 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
passed on March 11, 1943, by the 
Shreveport, La., Chamber of Commerce 
seeking a reduction in the number of 
Federal employees. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Manpower Commission, 
through its various spokesmen, has repeat- 
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the essential industries in the United States, 
especially agriculture, war-material produc- 
ing industries, and the armed forces; and 

Whereas it is being debated continucusly 
in the halls of Congress as to whether or 
not America, because of the manpower 
shortage, will be able to produce the neces- 
sary food and materials to maintain an army 
of desired strength, both for ourselves and 
our allies; and 

Whereas to do so it is recognized by all that 
the most effective and complete utilization 
of existing manpower within the Nation 
must be maintained at all times and ac- 
cordingly unnecessary activities in the field 
of government, as well as in business, must 
be minimized or dispensed with; and 

Whereas in the various Federal bureaus 
in Washington and elsewhere throughout 
the United States the personnel has been 
expanded needlessly in the pursuit of ef- 
forts, some of which are nonessential, and 
even in the essential wartime activities of 
the Government the civilian personnel has 
been increased to the point of creating con- 
flicting agencies and committees, conflicting 
efforts on the part of the staff employees, 
and the resultant decrease in efficiency and 
waste of*energy through the duplication of 
effort; and 

Whereas our ratio of civilian to military 
personnel exceeds by far that of comparative 
nations who are our allies in this conflict, 
thus demonstrating the nonessentiality of 
many of these employees with respect to 
the war effort; and, 

Whereas careful estimates made by authori- 
ties indicate that at least 1,000,000 men could 
be removed from the Federal pay roll of our 
Nation without in any way affecting ad- 
versely the needed services of our Govern- 
ment during this period of national emer- 
gency, and it is further believed that the 
eliminating of conflicting activities through 
this reduction in personnel would increase 
the efficiency of those remaining to more 
than offset any work now being done by those 
removed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce, through the unanimous action of 
its Board of Directors, go on record as rec- 
ommending to the National Congress that 
they take the initiative in reducing the Fed- 
eral pay roll by at least 1,000,000 men so as 
to aid in relieving the manpower shortage 
in the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That in expressing our wishes 
to the Members of Congress we, through 
this resolution, urge upon them the neces- 
sity for government, as well as private en- 
terprise, eliminating business as usual and 
making the sacrifices necessary to the win- 
ning of the war. 

This resolution passed on the 11th day of 
March 1948, by the Board of Directors of the 
Shreveport Chamber of Commerce, Shreve- 
port, La. 

L. M. MOFFITT, 
President. 

Ep C. Burris, ` 
Secretary. 


Reorganization and Collaboration of 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 23), 1943 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 


edly emphasized the manpower shortage in | unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Rrcorp an article 
and poll by George Gallup relative to 
the resolution recently offered to the 
Senate by the Senator from Minnesota 
and three other Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONVINCED UNITED STATES SHOULD BEGIN ACTION 
NOW 
(By George Gallup) 

Princeton, N. J., March 3.—Senator BALL'S 
resolution, which would have the United 
States take the initiative in organizing the 
United Nations for war and post-war action, 
is in accord with the majority opinion of 
American pecple at this time. 

What may be of equal significance is the 
fact that the majority of voters in both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties are 
equally convinced that action should be 
teken now by the United States to see that 
the country participates to the fullest extent 
in world post-war planning. This agreement 
among the rank and file of both parties may 
mean that. this issue may not be the bitter 

party issue that it was after the last war. 
The institute has probed the public’s view 
on three aspects of war and post-war prob- 
lems, all of which are embraced in the Ball 
resolution. Substantial majorities of both 
Republican and Democratic yoters favor all 
three proposals. 

The American people believe that we should 
take steps now, before the end of the war, 
to set up with our allies a world organiza- 
tion to maintain the future peace cf the 
world. And majorities in both parties favor 
formation of a joint Allied war council which 
would plan all war operations against the 
Axis Powers. 

On the general question of whether this 
country should take a more active part in 
world affairs after the war, the public votes 
in favor of such a proposal by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

The resolution offered in the Senate last 
week by two Democratic and two Republican 
Senators thus reflects the same political unity 
on the issue as exists among the voters. 

Field representatives put the following 
question to a cross-section of the country’s 
voters: 

“Should the Government take steps now, 
before the end of the war, to set up with our 
allies, a world organization to maintain the 
future peace of the world?” 

The national vote and the vote of Demo- 
cratic and Republican voters follow: 


No 
Yes No | opinion 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
National 64 24 12 
Demoeratie voters 65 23 2 


Republican voters. 63 28 9 


The question on the joint allied war coun- 
cil asked of another Nation-wide cross sec- 
tion follows: 

“Do you think the United States, Britain, 
Russia, China, and their allies should form a 
joint war council which would plan all war 
operations against the Axis Powers?” 

The results show again the vote of Demo- 
cratic and Republican voters. 


No 
Yes No | opinion 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
ö 74 9 17 
Democratic voters 74 8 18 


Republican voters 75 10 15 


Following is the question dealing with the 
general issue of whether this country should 


take a more active part in world affairs after 
this war: 

“After this war, do you think the United 
States should stay out of world affairs, or take 
an active part in world affairs?” 


Stay No 
out opinion 


Percent | Percent 
14 10 


National 
Democratic voters 12 10 
Republican voters 15 9 


What the Farmers Say 
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HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1943 


Mr, STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion the farmers in my district need, 
most of all right now, some new farm 
machinery, parts and repairs for old 
machinery, and the manpower that will 
enable them to produce the amount of 
food they are expected to produce. 

I have listened to the debate on this 
bill, and I am surprised by the measure 
of interest displayed by Members from 
the big cities. It is encouraging to hear 
them finally admit that food is essential 
to the winning of the war and to hear 
them give the farmer credit for the im- 
portant part that he is playing in this 
emergency. It is only recently that I 
have begun to hear these city people 
admit that food is as important as am- 
munition. That is what we have been 
trying to put across to them ever since 
we got into this global war and from the 
beginning of selective service. 

I fear that what we are doing here to- 
day may be a little late. The farmers 
of America are already plowing and pro- 
ducing in some parts of our country. 
The sun is shining, and time and weather 
wait for no man. If our farmers can 
have the machinery and manpower that 
they need, they will do the job that they 
are being asked to do. 

If the Almighty gives them the mois- 
ture and the right kind of weather, the 
farmers can be depended upon to pro- 
duce, But I cannot now tell you that 
they are going to produce as much as 
they did in 1942—a great crop year. The 
evidence in my district indicates that 
production will be less than it was last 
year. Some of the reasons are that we 
may not get enough moisture at the right 
time. Most of our farm boys have al- 
ready gone into the service. Their oc- 
cupational value was underrated. An- 
other reason is that the Department of 
Agriculture was not given the needed 
amount of help when it started long ago 
to plead for machinery and repairs for 
the farmer. We are now informed that 
we can expect very little new farm ma- 
chinery this year. So we must depend 
on what the implement dealers and 
jobbers have in their stocks. For the 
present we must concentrate on parts 
and repairs and what old machinery is 
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available. The extraordinary prices at 
which farm machinery is selling at farm 
sales reveal the seriousness of the situ- 
ation. Another reason is that the price- 
fixing program has hit our producers. 
Many of them, seeking to avoid losses, 
sold live animals before they were fin- 
ished for market. Much farm land may 
lay idle this year. The demands upon 
producers to supply our ever-increasing 
armed forces with food and to meet the 
increasing food requirements of our 
allies tax our food resources to the limit. 
It takes time to produce meats and other 
foodstuffs which our farmers are told 
they must furnish. They just cannot do 
the job unless they are aided in the pro- 
curement of necessary machinery and 
experienced farm help. 

Notwithstanding the handicaps our 
farmers faced last. year, they did an 
astonishing job. It is almost a miracle 
that they completed the great harvest 
last year in the face of their difficulties. 
They can be depended upon to dupli- 
cate that job only if they get more help- 
ful encouragement and less interference. 

The names of two farm agencies have 
been brought into the controversy over 
this proposed legislation—the Farm Se- 
curity Administration and the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. So far as I can 
learn, the farmers in my State consider 
them part of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Each has its own functions to 
perform. The Extension Service has 
been doing a great job in my district 
with 4-H Club boys and girls, and Dr. 
W. H. Brokaw, who is the Nebraska di- 
rector, has the respect and confidence 
of the people in my district. The Farm 
Security Administration has its separate 
functions to perform, and so far as I 
can learn, there has been no duplica- 
tion of work between these two agencies. 

To indicate to you the harmony 
which exists between the two in my 
State, I quote the following statement 
made by Mr. Cal A. Ward, Regional 
Director of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration at Lincoln, Nebr.: 

The relationships between the Farm Se- 
curity Administration and the Extension 
people in ‘Nebraska are fine and have been 
ever since the beginning of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. Dr. W. H. Brokaw 
and myself have been personal friends for 
the last 15 years. There is no duplication 
of work between these agencies. The county 
agent has his specific work to do, and the 
county supervisor has his specific work with 
Farm Security borrowers. I’ve insisted from 
the beginning that this whole job was of 
such proportion that full and wholehearted 
cooperation Was essential to success. 


Mr. Speaker, the real reason why I 
speak today is that I wish to tell the 
House that I have assembled opinion from 
many farmers throughout all of the 
counties of my district, and opinion, also, 
from merchants and professional men. 
I knew that there would be considerable 
discussion on these farm bills that are 
now coming to us. I wanted to know 
directly from the people in my own dis- 
trict what was going on. I wanted to 
know what they thought of conditions 
and what, in their opinion, could be 
done. I especially wanted to know what 
was really needed out there where the 
food is produced. So I have taken the 
following excerpts from many of these 
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letters, and I include them in my remarks 
so that all members of Congress may 
read them and get a true view of some of 
the things that are now in the minds of 
the real farmers: 


ANTELOPE COUNTY 
First— 


It is hard to get help on the farm now, 
and it will be a problem when spring work 
starts. You know the boys from town or the 
city—those of 14 to 15 years of age—are no 
good on the farm. I think boys raised on the 
farm should be left. We have had boys from 
town who just can’t learn to milk, and you 
Jave to be with them all the time to tell 
them what to do. 


Second 


I want the farm program continued. We 
don’t want a repetition of the effects of the 
last war. We are getting very short of farm 
help. I have two sons in the service and one 
boy 18 years of age at home. I can’t run this 
farm alone and make it produce to full capac- 
ity. I don’t complain about the two boys 
going, but we are asked to produce food and 
should have the help to produce it. 


Third— 


I am paying 75 cents for corn and getting 
$14 for hogs. That is fine for me, but it cer- 
tainly is not just for the man growing corn 
for the market. If one has to hire help at 
the present prices, grains are pretty cheap. 
I wonder if the folks there know the risk 
of raising hogs, as they are subject to so 
many diseases causing so many losses. It is 
hard to say just what hogs should be worth— 
$1 corn and $14 hogs is a fair enough ratio, 
but 50 percent of the average people are not 
making money on hogs at these prices, for 
they don't understand the hog game. Feed- 
ing cattle, too, is a great risk. 

Farm machinery is not as serious a prob- 
lem as we are being told. If the blacksmiths 
and machinists are allowed the proper mate- 
rials to work with, we will be able to get by 
for a good while. 


BURT COUNTY 
First— 


The farmers in this community are willing 
to go to the limit in food production, but 
we can't do it unless we have more competent 
labor at a price that the farmer can afford 
to pay. We simply can't compete with wages 
paid in the war industries. Farm labor here 
has been cut 15 percent. 

I believe there will be plenty of machinery 
on the farms and available in warehouses, 
and repairs enough on hand for old ma- 
chinery to farm every available acre of land 
in our entire county. 

The most complaint is made about lack of 
competent labor and, also, the farmer wants 
less interference. There are thousands of 
acres of land along the Missouri River that 
could be made very productive. We ought to 
reclaim some of this land that is now wasted 
by floods. 


Second— 


Of course, the first important contributions 
for those of us producing the food Wash- 
ington is asking us to produce, are rain and 
good weather, and I know they can’t do any- 
thing about that. Nearly all of our farmers 
and farm workers between the ages of 18 and 
40 are gone. The situation is far more acute 
than a year ago. Farm sales due to lack of 
help still continue. I believe that all men 
with farm experience and over 35 years of age 
should be released from service. Of course, 
there are not so many of them, but one 
experienced man is worth six or more in- 
experienced men, especially those raised in 
the city. 

We need farm machinery and repairs. 

f Another great question out here is the 
matter of time. Daylight saving time does 


~ 


not fit into the farmer’s program. Let us 
have God's time and not man-made time. 
The latter is most confusing and of no 
value that I can see. 


CEDAR COUNTY = 

First— 

We have had fine weather out here, al- 
most comparable to the South or California, 
and we had a good rain, but we will need 
more of it. Cattle, as a whole, look good 
because there is plenty of feed. Hogs are in 
good shape. Warm weather has brought up 
egg production, Everybody seems to be get- 
ting along all right but this is our slack 
time. When spring planting comes and the 
harvest time arrives, we will have a shortage 
of labor. 


Second— 


We are increasing our hog production. I 
had 140 hogs and this spring I figure on 
having 200, and if I raise fall pigs, I expect 
to double the amount. I usually have about 
9 or 10 cattle in the feed lot but expect to 
have 30 or 40 head. I figure everyone will do 
their part and do the best they can. Of 
course, we are going to be short of help be- 
cause the boys are gone, We will get along in 
our community. 

Of course, we need parts and repairs. The 
lumber is our biggest problem around here, 
The Government wants us to produce more 
stuff and one cannot get lumber to build 
shelters. Wire is another article that one 
cannot get. We need barbed and woven wire 
very badly for our fences. 


COLFAX COUNTY 


The farm-labor situation would not be 
serious if we could make a better distribu- 
tion on every farm. If the farmers could 
get repairs for old machinery, I do not think 
we would suffer from the lack of machinery. 
If they do not get repairs and parts, there 
will be serious delay in getting the crops 
under cover. Of course, if we have good 
weather so that the farmers will have enough 
time to clean the harvest up, it will not be 
so bad, but if we should have rainy weather 
during the harvest and the farmers do not 
have repairs for their binders and will be 
forced to wait untii their neighbors get 
through so they can borrow a binder, there 
will be considerable loss. 


CUMING COUNTY 
First— 


I feel that a higher price for corn would 
encourage people to increase production. 
It would aid in counteracting the increased 
wage scale. At the same time, I cannot see 
that it would harm the production of hogs 
and cattle. As long as farmers can raise 
what they like and as much of it as they 
like, they will be willing to raise all that is 
humanly possible. 

Some men are now being deferred because 
they are essential to farm production, but, 
even so, we are suffering from a labor short- 
age. Many are either in the service or in the 
defense plants. Yet, there are some indi- 
viduals who are idle and who are capable of 
helping if they would be willing to do so. 
These people must somehow be made to co- 
operate with the farmer to increase his pro- 
duction. 

If we could get sufficient repairs, I believe 
the farmers can get along this season with 
but little new machinery; however, more new 
machinery will be needed next year. 


Second— 


I cannot see how the farmers are going 
to produce much more than they have. 
The serious thing here seems to be farm ma- 
chinery, parts and repairs. So far as labor 
is concerned, I believe the farmers will get 
along with the work, but if they take very 
many more farm boys into the service, it will 
be serious, 
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Third— 


I am farming 300 acres of land. I have 
300 head of livestock, but I am short of 
help. There seems to be plenty of help in 
the East on a 48-hour-week basis. We work 
from before sunup until way after sundown. 
We will need some repairs for our machinery. 


DAKOTA COUNTY 


Labor to carry on our normal, or better 
than normal, crop production will be about 
as it was last year when we had some labor 
shortage. We have some farm labor which 
went into the service, but we also have some 
labor coming back out of the service due to 
the 38-years-of-age limitation. We will have 
more women working on the farms than 
ever before, and the situation will not bs 
much worse than last year unless we are 
unfortunate enough to hit out-of-the-season 
weather for the various crop plantings and 
harvesting. I believe, if we get the right 
kind of weather and nature is kind to us, 
and the farmer is not thrown behind in his 
work, he will be able to handle the situation. 

We read a lot about strikes in the indus- 
trial centers, and we in the Middle West 
don’t like it when they stage a let-down of 
production in the face of what is needed in 
the war effort. 


First— 

We had so many bad years we could not 
buy new machinery. Ours is all worn out. 
At farm sales old machinery brings more 
than new machinery. Hay rakes bought in 
1932 for $50 sold at one sale for $98. An 
endgate feeder bought for $32 sold for $64. 
We hear a lot about new machinery, but we 
never see any. If we could buy tractors and 
tractor-drawn machinery, then there would 
be no labor shortage. One man with a corn- 
picking machine can do the work of 10 men 
picking by hand. It seems that every farmer 
around here needs some new machinery. 


Second— 


The greatest complaint of farmers at this 
time is lack of help on the farms. The great 
majority of young men have been drafted. 
Farm help cannot be hired, and where it 
can be had it is not the best, owing to the 
lack of knowledge possessed by the city 
worker. Lack of sufficient tractors and trac- 
tor-drawn machinery is quite a handicap to 
the farmers who are actually living on the 
farms and doing the farm work. 


DODGE COUNTY 


There have been more than a thousand 
people from this county who have been in- 
ducted or who enlisted in the armed forces 
during the past 18 months. Many of these 
have been farm boys and men taken out of 
vital industries. Many of these boys are from 
farms, and since leaving their fathers, many 
of them because of age, have had to sell out 
because they are not physically able to 
on the farm work. I checked with one of the 
leading livestock companies, which handles 
farm sales, and one of the owners told me 
that since November 1, 1942, their firm had 
conducted a sale every day and two sales on 
some days, with but two exceptions— 
Christmas and New Years. Unless something 
is done to help the farmers in this area, as 
well as throughout the rest of the State, the 
food necessary to feed the Army will never 
be produced this year. 


DIXON COUNTY 


HAMILTON COUNTY 

First 

All the farmers here will do their part in 
the production of food which will be increased 
considerably. I am very glad to see, especially 
in my community, that every farmer is doing 
his bit. Right here the farm labor problem 
will not be so serious except in the harvest 
time, when we will be short, but with good 
weather I think we can handle the crop 
pretty well. 
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At the present writing we have plenty of 
repairs, but should we be denied the neces- 
sary repairs, and we have break-downs, the 
result would be serious. Get us as many re- 
pairs and parts as possible right now. 

The most talked of thing here is the day- 
light savings time. The average farmer’s day 
starts before daylight and lasts until pretty 
well after sundown, and what does livestock 
care about time? When we have business 
in town, we must go during the best working 
hours of the day, so I would say, do away with 
the daylight savings time and go by sun time. 


Second— 


Dairy milk prices should go up. Feed costs 
have gone up from 20 to 25 percent. Labor 
has actually doubled in price since last March, 
but the producers of milk must keep their 
prices down to 1942 levels regardless of the 
increased prosperity in industrial sections. 
Defense workers get from seven to twenty 
dollars a day, and dairy products are forced 
to be sold at prices that are almost ruinous. 

The labor situation on the farm is serious. 
I am sure that we cannot operate 100 percent 
out here as we employ so much help produc- 
ing milk. 


First— d d 

The trouble is, in my opinion, that the 
Federal agencies seem to have enough men to 
build the guns, the ships, and airplanes 
which, in my way of thinking, is well organ- 
ized, but they seem to have too many cooks 
who get into the soup. Everybody tells you 
how to cook up the soup on the farm and 
how to win the war. Nobody seems to know 
about our food production. The farm sys- 
tem does not seem to be united on how much 
food we can raise. We are having too many 
farm sales in our community. Too many 
are forced out and others want to quit be- 
cause they know what happened in the other 
war. 


Second— 


Farmers around here are in pretty fair 
shape. Many are starting to buy farms. 
of the farms are rented so far, and if we get 
rain we will have a larger crop than last year. 
There will be no idle acres and a very great 
amount of cattle, hogs, and chickens will be 
raised. The farm prices are very good and 
we certainly do not want crazy prices like 
we had in the last war. We may need a 
little extra help during harvest time. If the 
manpower is really needed, there are a good 
many men clerking in stores, beer parlors, 
and filling stations that could be forced to 
work. We are much worse off here as to ma- 
chinery due to all of ours being old, and with 
conditions as they were for so long it was im- 
possible to buy new machinery, but people 
are repairing and getting along. Just give 
the farmer some repairs and parts and he will 
do the job with what he has. We are having 
a number of farm sales because things sell 
so well, but there are no idle farms, A great 
number of women will be used, and the 
women are glad to go into the fleld with their 
men folk. 

Third— 

The boys are all gone. My wife and I are 
left alone on the farm. We will do our best 
to produce what we are asked to produce, 
but farm labor is scarce and we will need 
some repairs and parts. 


PIERCE COUNTY 


MADISON COUNTY 


First— 

There will be a decline in milk and dairy 
products in this neighborhood as I can name 
at least six farmers who have cut down on 
milk cows or are going to do so as soon as 
the spring work starts. We know we put in 
70 or 80 hours of work on the farm as com- 
pared with the 48-hour week you people are 
talking about back there. There has been a 
sale every day—and sometimes two a day— 
throughout the winter, and a lot of the 


farmers are going to the city to work on 
account of more pay and less work. What 
farmers are on the farm and those who are 
going to stay on the farms tell me they will 
let the crops rot in the fields before they 
will hire white-collared workers from the 
city and pay them exorbitant wages when 
their own boys who were experienced farm 
workers are gone to the front. I believe the 
farmers can get along on their old machin- 
ery if they can get the repairs and parts. 
The farmers' wives and the women folk will 
help the farmers produce as much as they 
can. 


Second— 


Under war limitations it is impossible to 
increase our food crops, We are short of 
some machinery, and skilled farm labor is a 
serious problem. We can’t get any help to 
carry on this extra production. One farmer 
who was shelling corn needed some help. 
He went to town to get a man to help shovel 
the corn, and this man charged the farmer 
$3 for 3 hours work. In this community 
there have been many farm sales. So many 
of the older farmers are retiring. Their boys 
are gone and they are renting their farms. 


PLATTE COUNTY 


The farm-labor problem in my community 
is not serious as yet. There are still a few 
men in the small towns that should be forced 
to work on the farms. I think we can get 
along without new machinery if we can only 
get repairs and parts for our old machinery. 


POLK COUNTY 


The labor problem is bad here and will be 
worse. One farmer who is farming 320 acres 
had 140 acres of corn. He couldn't hire any 
help with the result that he still has some 
corn in the field. There is a big demand for 
machinery here but it cannot be obtained. 


SEWARD COUNTY 
First— 


Food crops could be increased by letting 
the farmers grow crops that are adapted to 
certain conditions, namely, more moisture or 
less moisture. At this time we have been 
asked to raise war crops in Nebraska that do 
not fit into this particular part. 

If drafting of farm men isn't completely 
stopped, you will find the result will be that 
next fall there will be less food. In talking 
to other farmers, I do not think there is a 
desperate need for new machinery, but re- 
pairs and parts should be made available. 
We have more machines than we have men 
capable of operating them around here. 

People complain most about the complexity 
of forms and questionnaires that have to be 
filled out to get fuel for tractors, etc. 

Daylight-saving time does not fit agricul- 
ture in our part of the State. 

We want less commissions and less bu- 
reaucrats, 


Second— 


On the farm question, I will give you a few 
generalities. Example No. 1: A farmer and 
his two sons were farming 370 acres of good 
farm land. Both boys were single and living 
at home. The boys were called into the serv- 
ice just before husking time. This left the 
father with 175 acres of corn to husk and no 
help to get. After a time he got a one-row 
corn picker by paying the owner $50 more 
than it cost new. I was out to his place this 
fall and he was pushing wagons around by 
hand to hook them up to the picker. I have 
not seem him since but was told by neighbors 
that he had covered his fields and got the 
corn that was standing up, but it was an 
impossibility for him to go over the fields 
and pick np the loose corn. This man says 
he will farm as much as he is able to handle 
and has time for and that the rest will have 
to grow up in weeds. 

Example No. 2: A farmer, about 70 years 
of age, and his son were farming 140 acres. 
The boy did not ask for deferment because 
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he did not want public opinion to be pointed 
at him. A neighbor living close by and farm- 
ing 160 acres of his own is going to farm the 
place for him in addition to his own. 

I have asked many farmers about machin- 
ery. Some of them stated they needed new 
implements, but because they couldn't get 
them, they would have to do the best they 
could. The main trouble is to get the old 
machinery in working condition and that 
means we have to have parts and repairs. 
We will not produce as much this year as last 
year because of the shortage of manpower 
and because we will scarcely have the ideal 
crop conditions in this locality as we had last 
year. 

Third— 


The average farmer around here seems 
fairly well satisfied with the prices today. 
He is opposed to too much interference. Let 
the farmer raise what he wants. If some 
product is needed more than some others, 
just raise the price of it. The farmer will 
raise more of it. 

Labor is a serious problem here. Where 
the extra labor will come from I don’t know. 
We will do our very best, but we can only 
do so much. In my opinion, the labor situa- 
tion is more serious than the machinery 
problem. 

I think crop production around here will 
be retarded 5 to 10 percent. 

THURSTON COUNTY 

First— 

The farm labor problem is serious. There 
just aren’t enough farm hands around here, 
People complain mostly because of lack of 
machinery, lack of repairs and parts to put 
old machinery into working order. 

Also, the scrap-iron heaps in the towns; 
people are wondering if the Government 
really needs it. It is hard to collect any more 
scrap, and it will be until this other is moved. 
The farmers are not complaining about 
rationing. 


Second— 


So many boys have left the farm to work 
in defense plants in this State and Iowa and 
South Dakota because of high wages. Many 
have gone to the west coast also; and, of 
course, many have left for the service. I am 
sure we cannot raise as much as we did in 
the past because of the lack of labor and 
lack of machinery. In my opinion, the trou- 
ble is that there has not been enough fore- 
sight on the question of agriculture as it 
fits into the war picture. 


YORK COUNTY 


Farmers do no like too much interference 
and too much regimentation. All they want 
is a fair price for their products with reason- 
able profits. They would like some of the 
privileges that are enjoyed by labor groups, 
There is a great shortage of help, that is, ex- 
perienced help. There will be a shortage of 
machinery, and we need repairs and parts. 
T do not think production will be retarded 
very much, but it will be some. Most farmers 
I have talked to want to be left alone. They 
are willing to produce eve thing that will 
aid in the winning of the war. 


Deferment of Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 23), 1943 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record an article 
taken from the March 19 issue of Jour- 
nal-Every Evening, of Wilmington, Del., 
which discusses the question of deferring 
farmers. Coming as it does from this 
stanch opposition newspaper, I am very 
glad to have it put in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEFERRING PARMERS 


In the form approved by the Senate the 
Bankhead bill providing for the deferment of 
farm workers from the draft is much less 
objectionable than the original version. That 
is at least part of the explanation for the 
50 to 24 vote by which the Senate passed the 
measure in the face of the strenuous opposi- 
tion of the armed forces and selective-service 
authorities. 

Some of the looseness tending to make the 
bill a refuge for draft dodgers has been 
eliminated by the provision requiring that 
deferred workers must be engaged “substan- 
tially full time” in the production or harvest- 
ing of crops deemed essential to the war effort. 
Moreover, deferment is to be granted only 
to workers who stay on the farm. 

To meet the argument that the measure 
is undemocratic because it binds farm 
laborers to the soil, the Senate provided that 
a farm worker who wants to leave the land 
can ask his local draft board to decide 
whether it would be better for him to take 
another job or enter the armed services, 
These decisions are subject to appeal. Also, 
since the boards must give the deferred 
worker a certificate stating that its action 
has been found to be in the best interests 
of the war effort, it appears that they will 
retain some freedom of judgment. 

Nevertheless, passage of this measure by 
Congress would seem to set up a favored class 
and would therefore be disruptive of the 
Selective Service System. It would at the 
same time impose a certain compulsion on 
one group and not on others. The real ex- 
planation for the Senate's action lies in the 
seriousness of the food situation and the 
inadequacy of the administration’s manpower 
program. 

For that reason a Presidential veto alone 
will not be enough to dissuade the Congress, 
There will have to be better solution. The 
administration cannot beat something with 
nothing. 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Veterans 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
help of the veterans of the World War, 
we have won a great victory for the dis- 
abled veterans of the present war. 

In addition to signing of E. R. 1749, so 
as to provide hospitalization for the dis- 
abled veterans of this war, and the sign- 
ing of H. R. 2023, an act extending the 
5-year term insurance to the men in the 
armed forces, I am advised by the White 
House that the President has also signed 
Senate bill 786, which is virtually the 
same as House bill 801, for the rehabili- 
tation of disabled veterans of this war 
on the same basis we provided for reha- 


bilitation of disabled veterans of the last 
war, 

I say this is a great victory because we 
take these veterans out from under so- 
cial security and prevent them from 
being used as a common carrier for ap- 
propriations by the billions to rehabili- 
tate people who never worked or fought 
either. I make this statement in order 
that the veterans throughout the coun- 
try may know that we have won this 
fight and that we are going to rehabili- 
tate the veterams of this war who come 
home disabled in order that they may 
be able to carry on and earn a living in 
the years to come. 

The bill referred to follows: 


A bill to amend title I of Public Law No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, March 20, 1933, 
and the Veterans Regulations to provide 
for rehabilitation of disabled veterans, and 
for other purposes 


Be tt enacted, etc., That section 1, title I, 
Public, No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, ap- 
proved March 20, 1933, be amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new subsection 
known as subsection (f) and to read as 
follows: 


“(f) Any person who served in the active 
military or naval forces on or after December 
7, 1941, and prior to the termination of hos- 
tilities in the present war shall be entitled 
to vocational rehabilitation, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a), as amended, part VII.” 

Sec. 2. Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new part to be known as 
part VII and to provide as follows: 


“PART VII 


“1, Any person who served in the active 
military or naval service at any time after 
December 6, 1941, and prior to the termina- 
tion of the present war, who is honorably 
discharged therefrom, and who has a disabil- 
ity incurred in or aggravated by such service 
for which pension is payable under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
or would be but for receipt of retirement 
pay, and is in need of vocational rehabilita- 
tion to overcome the handicap of such dis- 
ability, shall be entitled to such vocational 
rehabilitation as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to fit him 
for employment consistent with the degree 
of disablement: Provided, That no course of 
training in excess of a period of 4 years shall 
be approved nor shall any training under this 
part be afforded beyond 6 years after the 
termination of the present war. 

“2. The Administrator shall have the power 
and duty to prescribe and provide suitable 
training to persons included in paragraph I, 
and for such purposes may employ such 
additional personne) and experts as are 
deemed necessary, and may utilize and extend 
existing Veterans’ Administration facilities 
and utilize those of any other governmental 
agency, as well as those maintained by joint 
Federal and State contribution; and, in addi- 
tion, he may, by agreement or contract with 
public or private institutions or establish- 
ments, provide for such additional training 
facilities as may be suitable and necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of this part. 

“3. While pursuing training prescribed 
herein, and for 2 months after his or her em- 
ployability is determined, each veteran, if 
entitled to pension in an amount less than 
the amount payable in accordance with the 
compensation rates for total and temporary 
disability, including additional amounts for 
wife, husband, child, or children and depend- 
ent parents, provided by section 202, World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 38, sec, 475), shall be paid increased pen- 
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sion which when added to the amount of 
pension to which he is otherwise entitled will 
aggregate an amount equal to such rates: 
Provided, That when the course of vocational 
rehabilitation furnished to any person as 
herein provided consists of training on the 
job by an employer, such employer shall be 
required to submit monthly to the Adminis- 
trator a statement under oath showing any 
wage, compensation, or other income paid by 
him to such person during the month, directly 
or indirectly, and based upon such sworn 
statements, the Administrator is authorized 
to reduce the pension of such person to an 
amount considered equitable and just, but 
not below the amount of pension or retire- 
ment pay to which he would be entitled for 
service-connected disability if not following 
a course of vocational rehabilitation. 

“4, Where any person while following a 
course of vocational rehabilitation as pro- 
vided for in this part suffers an injury or an 
aggravation of any injury, as a result of the 
pursuit of such course of vocational rehabill- 
tation, and not the result of his or her own 
willful misconduct, and such injury or aggra- 
vation results in additional disability to or 
death of such person, the benefits under laws 
applicable to veterans of the present war shall 
be awarded in the same manner and extent 
as if such disability, aggravation, or death 
were service-connected within the meaning 
of such laws; except that no benefits under 
this paragraph shall be awarded unless appli- 
cation be made therefor within 2 years after 
such injury or aggravation was suffered, or 
such death occurred. 

“5. The purpose of rehabilitation is to re- 
store employability lost by virtue of a handi- 
cap due to service-incurred disability. The 
Administrator shall have the power and duty 
to cooperate with and employ the facilities 
of other governmental and State employment 
agencies for the purpose of placing in gainful 
employment persons trained under the pro- 
visions of this part. 

“6. The Administrator is hereby author- 
ized to make such rules and regulations as 
may be deemed necessary in order to promote 
good conduct and cooperation on the part 
of persons who are following courses of 
vocational rehabilitation provided by this 
part. Penalties for the breach of such rules 
and regulations may, with the approval of 
the Administrator, extend to a forfeiture by 
the offender for a period of 3 months of 
such portion of the pension herein provided 
as will leave him not less than the amount 
of the monthly pension or retirement pay to 
which such person is entitled for service- 
connected disability, and such penalties may 
also extend to permanent discontinuance of 
all further benefits of this part. 

“7. The Administrator is hereby author- 
ized to make such rules and regulations as 
may be deemed necessary for the granting 
of leaves of absence to those following courses 
of vocational rehabilitation provided by this 
part where in his opinion such leaves do not 
materially interfere with the pursuit of such 
courses. Such leaves of absence shall not 
in the case of any person be granted in excess 
of 30 days in any consecutive 12 months 
except in exceptional circumstances as de- 
termined by the Administrator: Provided, 
That during leave of absence under this 
paragraph such person shall be considered 
to be pursuing his course of vocational re- 
habilitation under this part. 

“8. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 


“of the United States not otherwise appro- 


priated, available immediately and until ex- 
pended, the sum of $500,000 to be utilized 
by the Veterans’ Administration under such 
rules and regulations as the Administrator 
may prescribe, as a revolving fund for the 
purpose of making advancements not ex- 
ceeding $100 in any case, to persons com- 
mencing or undertaking courses of voca- 
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tional rehabilitation under this part, and 
advancement to bear no interest and to be 
reimbursed in such installments as may be 
determiried by the Administrator by proper 
deductions from any future payments of 
pension or retirement pay. 

“9. The Administrator shall have the power 
to provide courses of instruction for person- 
nel and may detail employees to attend the 
same and may detail any such personnel to 
attend courses conducted by other than Vet- 
erans’ Administration agencies, including 
private organizations, and such employees 
in addition to their salaries shall be entitled 
to the payment of expenses incident to such 
detail, including transportation and tuition, 
as the Administrator by rules and regula- 
tions shail provide; and also in his discretion, 
to make, or, as by agreement with other 
agency or institution, cause to be made 
studies, investigations, and reports inquiring 
into the rehabilitation of disabled persons 
and the relative abilities, aptitudes, and ca- 
pacities of the several groups of the variously 
handicapped and as to how their potentiali- 
ties can best be developed and their services 
best utilized in gainful and suitable em- 
ployment, including the rehabilitation pro- 
grams of forelgn nations engaged in the 
present war. For this purpose he shall have 
the power to cooperate with such public and 
private agencies as he may deem advisable 
and to call in consultants who shall receive 
as compensation for their services a reason- 
able per diem, which the Administrator shall 
by rules and regulations provide, for each day 
actually spent in the work provided for here- 
in and shall in addition be reimbursed for 
their necessary traveling and other expenses. 
For the purposes of this part, the Adminis- 
trator may accept uncompensated services 
upon such agreement as he may deem 
feasible.” 

Sxc. 3. The appropriations for the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, “Salaries and expenses, 
medical and hospital, and compensation and 
pensions,” shall be available for necessary ex- 
penses, including but not confined to neces- 
sary medical care, and pension payment, pay- 
ment or reimbursement of expenses in con- 
nection with supplying suitable training un- 
der this act; and there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such additional amount 
or amounts as may be necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes of this act. 


American Foreign Policy and the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 23), 1943 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thoughtful and interesting radio address 
delivered by the junior Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Brewster] on the evening 
of Tuesday, March 23, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Amid all the hurly-burly of columnists and 
commentators and experts of various kinds 
I should like to speak tonight as an average 
American to average Americans everywhere 
who are disturbed because twice in our gen- 
eration American boys have been sent in 
large numbers overseas to hold what seemed 
to be the ramparts of democracy. 


Primarily concerned with getting this war 
over with a minimum of sacrifice by Ameri- 
can homes, as must be the overwhelming ob- 
jective of anyone with a son in Africa, I am 
also giving thought as to how we may emerge 
from this struggle with a better prospect 
that our grandchildren will not be obliged 
to travel the same path. 

I guide by two sayings of the founding 
fathers—Benjamin Franklin and George 
Washington. Franklin, out of his accumu- 
lated wisdom of many years, suggested to the 
average Americans of his day that it would 
be well for them all to hang together as 
otherwise they were all likely to hang sep- 
arately. 

Following this precept I am inclined to 
get together with peoples everywhere who 
have suffered in this holocaust to see if some 
lightning rods and burglar alarms may not 
be devised to prevent a recurrence of this 
destruction that seems to germinate periodi- 
cally in the soil of Germany and Japan. 

It seems entirely clear that if America had 
not helped Britain after Dunkerque, and if 
vast quantities of supplies had not been 
poured into Russia from America in this past 
year, Hitler would now be standing trium- 
phant on a prostrate Europe and Africa and 
uniting forces with a Hirohito dominant in 
Asia. America would then be experiencing 
an isolation that one shudders to contem- 
plate. 

Any idea that a Hitler and Hirohito dom- 
inating two-thirds of the world would be 
content to leave America in peaceful enjoy- 
ment of our resources and our democracy 
seems to me fantastic. 

In this conviction I voted for lend-lease 
2 years ago and I have been profoundly grati- 
fied to see its fruits in the magnificent re- 
sistance of the Russians to the attack of their 
former ally and the amazing survival of the 
Chinese after 5 years of unprovoked aggres- 
sion by Japan and the steadily rising storm 
of planes over Berlin from our British out- 
post. 

Those who earlier opposed lend-lease must 
satisfy American public opinion that their 
current criticisms of any further steps to- 
ward collaboration in the post-war world 
are better founded than their bitter attacks 
2 years ago on the American policy of aid 
to our present fighting allies. Questioning 
their judgment implies no impugning of 
their patriotism. 

Iam, accordingly, in the words of Benjamin 
Franklin, in favor of hanging together rather 
than separately. I consider the pending 
resolution designed to win the peace with its 
bipartisan origin as the most concrete and 
constructive proposal so far made to this end. 

Perhaps the younger Members of the Sen- 
ate are to be excused for rushing in to ground 
where angels fear to tread in youthful igno- 
rance of the fact that the constitutional pro- 
vision regarding advice and consent by the 
Senate in the conduct of our foreign affairs 
has developed in a century into meaning 
simply consent. The Senate in foreign rela- 
tions has tended to become simply a huddle 
of Monday-morning quarterbacks telling how 
the game might better have been won. The 
Senators have not hitherto taken even the 
responsibility of a grandstand kibitzer who 
at least risks his reputation while the game 
is in progress by his comments as to its 
course. 

These younger Members apparently knew 
more about the Constitution than they did 
about the enveloping traditions by which it 
has become obscured and took literally the 
provision that an occasional message to the 
President on the state of the Union would 
not be out of order and particularly on the 
state of our union with our allies—present 
and prospective. 

As a member of the Truman committee of 
the Senate spending a large part of the past 
2 years in investigating the progress of our 
defense program I can assure the American 
people that our boys overseas are better fed, 
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better clothed, and better equipped than any 
other army in the world, ard that their 
strength is growing steadily and will soon 
haye a decisive influence on the course of 
world events. 

When that day comes our sons expect us 
to be wise as serpents. Let us then be formu- 
lating our opinion in the free forum of de- 
mocracy as we approach maturity in world 
affairs. Let us welcome the win-the-peace 
resolution as an appropriate opportunity for 
the discussion of the vital interests of Amer- 
ica in the new world that is being born. 

Let us not again fumble the ball as we did 
after the last war in the unfortunate divi- 
sions that arose between the two coordinate 
treaty making authorities—the President and 
the Senate. Let us sit down and talk it over 
in the great forum of public opinion and be 
ready for a continuance of the current col- 
laboration of the nations in the post-war 
world. 

Washington wisely pointed out in his Fare- 
well Address long ago that we must always 
count on nations determining their course by 
their self-interest. This is elemental. Why 
the suggestion by Churchill that he was not 
selected as the first Minister of Britain to 
preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire should arouse surprise in the mind 
of any patriotic and mature American is dif- 
ficult to understand. If he should suggest 
otherwise he would be justly charged with 
being both unpatriotic and hypocritical. 

Churchill is persuaded, however, that some 
greater degree of collaboration among the 
nations may be in the interest of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and of a more 
enduring peace. 

After the experiences of the past 25 years 
there is ample warrant for America to come 
to the same conclusion as to our own self- 
interest. 

The Congress and the country may well 
have confidence in the intelligence, the in- 
tegrity, and the incorruptibility of Cordell 
Huil as the first minister of America in for- 
eign affairs and in his determination to lay 
the foundations of a more enduring peace. 

As a Senator from Maine who has heartily 
disagreed with many of the domestic policies 
of the Roosevelt regime and as a severe critic 
of the current chaos in administration on 
our home front, I continue to be in general 
sympathy with the conduct of our foreign 
policy and to hope very earnestly that Cor- 
dell Hull’s hands may be strengthened in the 
great task of building a more enduring peace 
on an American design. 

The pending resolution furnishes an excel- 
lent medium for the discussion and consid- 
eration of this question by the Senate and 
for the exercise of the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of the Senate to advise the Presi- 
dent on the formulation of treaties with for- 
eign nations. It is surely to be hoped that 
the President will welcome this somewhat 
unprecedented procedure in the interest of 
building for the world a peace that may 
endure. 


Organization and Collaboration of United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
‘HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 23), 1943 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn two articles, 
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one an editorial from the Dayton (Ohio) 
Daily News of March 15, entitled “War 
and the Peace,” and an article by Barnet 
Nover in the Washington Post of March 
18, 1943, entitled “The Problem of Ameri- 
can Policy.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News of 
March 15, 1943] 


Wan AND THE PEACE 


The proposed Senate resolution which 
would urge the United States to take the lead 
in efforts to form a United Nations organiza- 
tion to speed the victory and secure the peace 
has yet to be assured a two-thirds vote of 
approval by that body, and even so the road 
toward realization of the aims which it com- 
prises would not be short or easy. But it is 
& road which the overwhelming majority of 
us must now be convinced affords the only 
escape from recurrences of the present trag- 
edy; and the mere emergence from within 
the Senate of this idea, coming as it does 
spontaneously and without political tinge 
under joint sponsorship of Senators of both 
parties, cannot but further hearten our war 
effort and that of our allies, as conversely it 
will discomfort our enemies. 

Such organization obviously cannot, if the 
international collaboration to which it looks 
is to be assured the highest chance of suc- 
cess, wait the winning of the war. From the 
eastern front in Russia, meanwhile, we are 
reminded by the plight of Kharkov, whose 
capture is claimed by the Germans, that the 
victory itself is by no means yet “in the bag.” 
As once we thought, when the Germans early 
were driving back the Red armies all along 
the line, that Russia could hardly hold, so 
when the tide was reversed we came to take 
for granted that the German strength had 
been broken and that the Soviet advances 
would continue at their spectacular pace to 
the complete and final rout of Hitler's forces 
there. We even worried, some of us, lest the 
Russians arrive in Berlin before our own 
forces get there. 

Now we see what we would be foolish ever 
to forget—that the Germans are not yet 
licked, that there are limits even to the 
mighty strength and magnificent endurance 
of the Russians, and that it will take the 
combined resources of all the United Na- 
tions, thrown into the struggle without reser- 
vation as quickly and flercely as possible, to 
beat the Axis into the unconditional sur- 
render called for at Casablanca. The heads 
of the United Nations and the men on the 
fighting fronts know that. We shall gain by 
the realization on the home front as well. 


From the Washington Post of March 
18, 1943] 
Tue GHOST or 1919 
(By Barnet Nover) 
THE PROBLEM OF AMERICAN POLICY 

Four Senators—Batt, of Minnesota, HATCH, 
of New Mexico, Burton, of Ohio, and HILL, of 
Alabama—two of them Republicans and two 
of them Democrats—are seeking to exorcise 
the ghost of 1919. 

Remembering what happened after the last 
war when the League of Nations, of which 
President Wilson was the chief architect, was 
repudiated by a Senate minority, they have 
sponsored a resolution which would commit 
the Senate in advance to a policy of Amer- 
ican cooperation in the peace that is to fol- 
low this war. 

Yet, strangely enough, the administration 
hes chosen to regard this resolution as a hot 
potato rather than as manna from heaven, 


The difference between the sponsors of the 
bipartisan resolution and the administra- 
tion is not over basic aims—on this there is 
a very large measure of agreement—but over 
immediate strategy. Senators Batt, HATCH, 
Burton, and Hitt are seeking to bring to 
debate now, while the United Nations are 
still a force in being, the question of our fu- 
ture policy. President Roosevelt, on the 
other hand, prefers to have sleeping dogs lie. 

Yet the issue is already in the open, regard- 
less of what the Chief Executive may feel 
about it. 

The Senate’s failure to act on the Ball reso- 
lution will be regarded by our allies, who are 
watching the American skies for every indi- 
cation of our future policy, as proof, at least, 
that we are not yet ready to commit our- 
selves to a program of post-war cooperation. 
Their own policies will be determined accord- 
ingly. 

The point is that other nations are as fully 
aware of what happened in 1919 as we are. 

During and immediately after the last war 
our allies acted on the assumption that 
American isolation was finished and dead. 
They assumed, in other words, that we would 
cooperate in the post-war order as we had 
cooperated in the war, and it was this as- 
sumption which made it possible for Presi- 
dent Wilson to exercise at the peace confer- 
ence the very considerable influence he did 
exercise. 

It is true, of course, that the treaty of 
Versailles was regarded by many Americans 
with misgivings and by some with actual 
loathing as the very denial of all we were 
supposed to stand for in international rela- 
tions. 

Such an attitude, however, was as naive 
as it was groundless, Actually, if we didn’t 
altogether have our own way in writing the 
terms of peace, the American stamp was all 
over the document signed in the Hall of Mir- 
rors. It would certainly have been a very 
different document indeed had our allies been 
convinced on the day of the armistice that 
the United States would return to a policy 
of isolation. 

This time they must reckon and are reck- 
oning with precisely such a possibility. A 
world order without America would be, they 
recognize, a world order without stability. 
But if that is to be the kind of a world order 
we shall get, that is the kind of a world order 
they will have to adjust themselves to. 

It is putting the cart before the horse to 
say, as Senator WHEELER does, that we ought 
not to commit the United States to any for- 
eign policy “until we know what Stalin wants 
and is going to insist upon, or until we know 
what the British want and are going to insist 
upon. It is idle to discuss it (the Ball reso- 
lution) until we know what the political situ- 
ation is going to be in Europe and Asia, 
whether Europe is going to be Communist or 
not.” * 

The fact is that the policy of Russia, the 
policy of Great Britain, and the policy of all 
our partners in the war will be determined 
in no small degree by the policy of the United 
States. And in view of the very real uncer- 
tainty as to what we plan to do in the post- 
war period all those nations are under the 
compulsion of working out a double set of 
plans—one predicated on American isolation 
and the other on American cooperation, This 
makes for confusion and conflict. 

It is not too early to seek the support of 
the Senate for a policy of implementing the 
United Nations as a continuing factor in the 
period after the war. To wait until the war 
is over may very well be too late. In any 
event one thing is certain, if the Senate acts 
again as it did in 1919 another World War 
will follow as inevitably as did World War 
No. 2 after World War No. 1. 
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Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include a letter from Mr. W. H. 
Badeaux, secretary of the Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

We hear much about our food-produc- 
tion program and the winning of the 
war. We all know that the important 
factors necessary for increased food pro- 
duction are farm labor, machinery, feed- 
ing, breeding, and housing. Little em- 
phasis has been placed on housing as it 
pertains to farm needs, and in my opin- 
ion the letter referred to presents a true 
picture of conditions as they exist today 
in the State of Iowa. No doubt the same 
problems could be presented by every 
State in the Union. 

The letter is as follows: 


Iowa RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Des Moines, Iowa, March 22, 1943. 
Hon. CHARLES B. HOEVEN; 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HoEVEN: Knowing 
that greater food production is, and will be, 
one of the greatest factors in the winning of 
the war, we are taking the liberty of present- 
ing to you facts, information, and data, 
which we have gathered and tabulated per- 
taining to this important subject, 

The important factors necessary for in- 
creased production are, as you know, farm 
labor, machinery, feeding, breeding, and 
housing, A great deal of emphasis has been 
placed on all of these factors, except housing, 
and it is on this subject we wish to present 
the information we have acquired. 

This association, and several others in the 
States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Nebraska, have just 
completed a survey among thousands of 
farmers located in these States. I will re- 
port on the results of farmers located in 
Iowa only as we do not have the figures for 
the other States, but they are available if 
you would want them. 

A questionnaire was sent to the 1,166 yards 
in Iowa, 10 to each yard. The lumber dealers 
were asked to contact 10 farmers in their 
respective communities, asking the farmer 
to fill out the questionnaire and sign it, and 
not state what he would like to build, but 
what he actually needed in the way of lum- 
ber for repairs for his present buildings, and 
for new buildings in order to increase his 
production of livestock, hogs, and poultry, 

Over 3,000 farmers filled out this question- 
naire, and the results of our tabulation are 
as follows: 4 

Absolute minimum of lumber for repair of 
present farm buildings, 373,617,887 board feet, 
comprising boards, shiplap, siding and dimen- 
sion lumber. 

Total new buildings needed for increased 
production, such as hog houses (all types), 
poultry houses (all types), milk houses, cattle 
sheds and feed racks, sheep sheds and feed 
racks, grain bins, corn cribs and hopper feed- 
ers, 553,773 new buildings. Minimum lumber 
needed for construction of these buildings, 
501,990,126 board feet, comprising boards, 
siding, shiplap, and dimension lumber. 
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Enclosed are only a very few of the remarks 
made by the farmers when they filled out 
their questionnaires. These will give you a 
slight idea of the thoughts of hundreds of 
Iowa farmers, who so badly need lumber for 
their program of increased food production. 

The survey also included information on 
the new equipment the farmer needs, for 
increased food production, and repair for his 
present equipment, and the following are the 
results of that part of the survey. 

One hundred and thirty-four need new 
barn equipment—57 new milking machines, 
74 new cream separators, 506 pails and cans, 
109 new pumps, 1,052 new fence and gates, 
226 hog equipment, 309 poultry equipment, 
382 farm machinery, 230 hay tools. Repairs 
for present equipment: 142 barn equipment, 
16 milking machines, 52 separators, 40 pumps, 
722 fence and gates, 174 hog equipment, 97 
poultry equipment, 325 farm machinery, 173 
hay tcols. These figures are for only 3,000 
of the Iowa farmers. 

We then made a survey of lumber dealers’ 
stocks of dimension, common boards, shiplap, 
drop siding and car siding, the kind of lum- 
ber necessary in the construction of hog 
houses (all types), poultry houses, (all types), 
grain bins, corn cribs, feeders, etc. 

In a great many yards the dealer is com- 
pletely out of these items. Over the State 
as a whole, and we received a return of over 
700 replies to our questionnaires on dealer 
inventories, our dealers’ stocks on the items 
mentioned in the previous paragraphs are 20 
percent of the required amount of lumber 
needed for the present necessary repairs and 
new buildings required by the farmers of 
Iowa, and because of the lumber restrictions 
not only our members go without the lumber, 
but the farmers as well, who have so definite 
a need for the lumber. 

Many farmers have told our dealers that if 
they could not supply the necessary lumber 
for repairs, or the new buildings they needed, 
they would have to ship their livestock and 
hogs to market, and give up any idea of not 
only increasing their production, let alone 
retaining their past performance, 

The information contained in this letter 
is not based on the ideas, wishes, or desires 
of the retail lumbermen of Iowa; these are 
the facts on what the farmers’ needs are in 
Towa for repair and new buildings in order to 
meet increased food production. The farm- 
ers have spoken on the subject in their own 
words. 

A great deal has been said about farm labor 
and machinery, and these, of course, are most 
essential, but very little has been said about 
farm-building repairs and new buildings 
needed to do the big job of producing more 
food to help win the war and peace. 

Our group has appointed a committee who 
will take to Washington all of the facts, fig- 
ures, and information pertaining to this sur- 
vey in an effort to present to Mr. Wickard 
and the powers that be the plight of the 
farmers in America’s greatest food-producing 
area. It is hoped that those in Washington 
will see the necessity and make it possible for 
lumber to be produced and shipped into this 
food-producing area to the lumber dealers 
for their farm trade and without a lot of red 
tape attached to getting it out on the farms. 

You will be told that the recent amend- 
ments to the lumber conservation order 
M-208 should give considerable relief to the 
lumber dealers of the Nation in securing lum- 
ber for their farm trade. For your definite 
information, the preference ratings that can 
be used under amended M-208 and used in 
aceordance with priorities regulation No. 3 
are not high enough, same being AA-3 and 
AA-4, for the lumber dealers of the Nation 
to secure shipments from the mills as the 
mills are loaded with orders of AA-1 or bet- 
ter and will not ship on ratings less than 


AA-1 or better, so dont let anybody mislead 
you to the extent that the amended M-208 
is any definite relief to the dealer and farmer 
in the securing of lumber for farm purposes. 

Our dealers have been building literally 
thousands of portable hog houses, poultry 
houses, feeders, etc., and the lumber that 
they used before January 12, 1943, for this 
Purpose can only be replaced on regulation 
Form PD-1X and when our dealers submit 
these forms to Washington, and if the forms 
are approved, the preference rating assigned 
is not high enough for our dealers to pur- 
chase lumber for the farmer. On the mate- 
rials used for this purpose after January 12, 
the dealer has to secure the customer’s sig- 
nature and determine use before he can as- 
sign preference ratings of AA-4 to his orders 
to replace his stocks, and that rating isn’t 
high enough to get lumber. To be very defi- 
nite, the present M-208 and the use of PD-1X 
forms are about the rankest types of regi- 
mentation and procedure necessary for our 
dealers to comply within their sincere effort 
to secure lumber for their farm trade, who, 
in turn, as you have heard before, are big 
factors in the food-production program. 

Unless the repair to present farm build- 
ings and the new farm buildings problem is 
taken care of, and at once, improper housing 
and inadequate housing of livestock, poultry, 
etc., will cause a serious shortage and make 
a more acute food situation, which, as you 
know, is most acute now. 

Iowa is one of the Nation's greatest food- 
producing States, and, unless the farmers of 
Iowa and the Middle West can have the nec- 
essary labor, machinery, feed, and housing 
required to do the job Wickard wants done, 
we fear to predict the future of the Nation's 
food supply. 

Isn't there anything possible you can do to 
make those in charge of the lumber situ- 
ation see the light? 

Most cordially yours, 
W. H. BADEAUX, 
Secretary. 


Safeguards of the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 23), 1943 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an extract from the March 1943 
Bulletin of the District of Columbia 
Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, which embodies resolutions 
adopted at the February meeting of the 
society. They are well expressed in 
lofty language and breathe a spirit of 
firm adherence to the principles of the 
Constitution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Compatriot Wade H. Cooper presented the 
following resolutions which were unani- 
mously adopted at the February meeting of 
the District of Columbia Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. 

“Resolved, by the District of Columbia So- 
ciety Sons of the American Revolution in 
regular session assembled on this the 22d day 
of February 1943: 
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“1. That on this the two hundred and 
eleventh anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington, the Father of cur Country, we 
pay tribute to his memory and express with- 
out reservation, cur grateful appreciation 
of the principles of freedom for which he 
fought, and for the formation of our Republic 
for which he stood and for which he did so 
much; 

“2. That we pledge a renewal of our faith in 
the Constitution of the United States as 
written by the founding fathers, as the 
greatest protection for our people against 
oppression and tyranny, in time of peace as 
well as in time of war; 

“3. That we deplore and condemn as ut- 
terly unconstitutional and un-American any 
delegated or other system by whatever name, 
which denies or deprives any citizen or any 
person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law as provided in the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution; 

“4. That we deplore and condemn as 
utterly unconstitutional and un-American 
any attempt to limit or restrict freedom of 
religion, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, or the right of the people to peaceably 
assemble as provided in the first amendment 
of the Constitution. We declare our belief 
that without freedom of the press our 
liberties would not endure. 

“5. That we express our appreciation and 
our approval of the recent action of the 
House of Representatives in appointing a 
committee to inquire into the sacrifice of 
constitutional rights or constitutional au- 
thority by so-called delegated bureaucratic 
authority, and we urge the Congress to take 
the necessary steps, after a full investigation, 
to repair or restore such rights wherever 
necessary, as soon as possible. 

“6. That we earnestly urge that the three 
departments of our Govermaent, the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial, re- 
main separate and apart, in spirit as well 
as in truth, as provided in the Constitution, 
neither department encroaching upon the 
rights, duties, or prerogatives of the other. 

“7. That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to take whatever steps are 
necessary, under the Constitution and the 
laws, to see that our Constitution is preserved 
and maintained in full force and vigor, with- 
out regard to party or partisanship, including 
the Bill of Rights, and all th- rights guar- 
anteed thereunder, whether specifically men- 
tioned in these resolutions or not, the enum- 
eration of certain rights herein, not being 
intended to exclude other rights under the 
Constitution. 

“8. That these resolutions be printed in 
the local press, the local and national bulle- 
tins, and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.” 

These resolutions adopted February 22, 
1943. 

Attest: 
BenJsaMin D. HNL, Jr., 
Secretary. 


Brig. Gen. Kenneth N. Walker 
REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just had the distinguished honor of being 
present at the White House when the 
16-year-old son of Brig. Gen. Kenneth N. 
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Walker received from the President the 
Congressional Medal of Honor awarded 
to the lad’s father for leadership and 
valor. 

Ceneral Walker has been missing since 
January 5, when the southwest Pacific 
action that earned him the award oc- 
curred. His citation follows: 

For conspicuous leadership above and be- 
yond the call of duty involving personal valor 
and intrepidity at an extreme hazard to life. 
As commander of the Fifth Bomber Com- 
mand during the period from September 5, 
1942, to January 5, 1943, Brigadier General 
Walker repeatedly accompanied his units on 
bombing missions deep into enemy-held ter- 
ritory. From the lessons personally gained 
under combat conditions, he developed a 
highly efficient technique for bombing when 
opposed by enemy fighter airplanes and by 
antiaircraft fire. 

On January 5, 1943, in the face of extremely 
heavy antiaircraft fire and determined oppo- 
sition by enemy fighters, he led an effective 
daylight bombing attack against shipping in 
the harbor at Rabaul, New Britain, which re- 
sulted in direct hits on nine enemy vessels. 
During this action his airplane was disabled 
and forced down by the attack of an over- 
whelming number of enemy fighters. 


General Walker was born July 17, 
1898, at Cerrillos, N. Mex. He joined the 
Army as a flying cadet and from March 
1918 until June 1918 attended the School 
of Military Aeronautics, Berkeley, Calif. 
He was assigned to Mather Field, Calif., 
and in November 1918 was commissioned 
a temporary second lieutenant in the Air 
Service. After serving at Brooks Field 
and Barron Field, Tex., Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., and Post Field, Okla., he 
was commissioned a second lieutenant of 
Air Service in the Regular Army in July 
1920 and promoted to first lieutenant. 

He was graduated from the Air Service 
Observation School, Post Field, in 1922, 
and went to the Philippine Islands the 
following year for duty as commanding 
officer of the air intelligence section at 
Camp Nichols, Returning to the United 
States in 1925, he served successively at 
Langley Field, Va., with the Air Service 
Board, as adjutant of the Fifty-ninth 
Service Squadron, commanding officer 
of the Eleventh Bombardment Squadron, 
and operations officer of the Second 
Bombardment Group. He was grad- 
uated from the Air Corps Tactical 
School, Langley Field, in 1929, and went 
to Maxwell Field, Ala., as an instructor. 

In 1935 he was graduated from the 
Command and General Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and promoted 
to captain. He joined the Eleventh 
Eombardment Squadron at Hamilton 
Field, Calif., as engineering officer; was 
promoted to temporary major in October 
1935; and became intelligence and oper- 
ations officer of the Seventh Bombard- 
ment Group at Hamilton Field. 

After serving as commanding officer of 
the Ninth Bombardment Squadron at 
Hamilton Field, he went to Hickam Field, 
T. H., in 1938, and was assigned to the 
Thirty-firss Bombardment Squadron. 
e became operations officer of the Fifth 
Bombardment Group, Luke Field, T. H., 
and in 1939 was made executive officer 
of Hickam Field. In April 1940 he as- 
sumed command of the Eighteenth Pur- 
suit Group at Wheeler Field, T. H., and 
in July 1940 was promoted to major. 


Returning to the United States in Jan- 
uary 1941, he was assigned for duty in 
the Plans Division of the office of the 
Chief of the Air Corps in Washington. 
He was transferred to headquarters, 
Army Air Forces, and promoted to tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel in July 1941. 
His promotion to temporary colonel came 
in February 1942, followed by assign- 
ment to the Operations Division of the 
War Department General Staff in Wash- 
ington. In June 1942 he was assigned 
to duty with the Air Forces in Australia 
and promoted to temporary brigadier 
general. 

Mr. Speaker, during the conferring of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor on 
General Walker, through his son, Ken- 
neth M. Walker, Jr., the President ex- 
pressed the hope that his son might 
some day attend the Military Academy. 
On my way back to the House following 
this occasion, it occurred to me that we 
might well authorize the President to 
appoint to either of the service acad- 
emies the sons of those distinguished 
officers and enlisted men who receive 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, and 
it is my intention shortly to prepare and 
present a bill for that purpose. 


The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the pay- 
as-you-go tax plan presented in H. R. 
2277 was devised to meet the wishes of 
those who are opposed to the Ruml plan 
but who feel that some plan should be 
devised which makes taxpayers more 
current than the committee plan. 

The plan presented in H. R. 2277 
avoids doubling up in the payment of 
taxes, puts 90 percent of the taxpayers 
on a completely current basis, and places 
the great majority of the remaining tax- 
payers on a substantially current basis. 
Moreover, it avoids the great inequities 
which would result from forgiving a full 
year of tax to all taxpayers, as is done 
in the Ruml-Carlson bill. 

The plan is, briefly, as follows: 

Individual income-tax liability would 
be divided into two parts, the great bulk 
payable currently and the balance pay- 
able in the year following the receipt of 
income. The amount paid currently 
would be a basic tax of 19 percent—the 
6-percent normal tax plus the surtax at 
the first bracket rate of 13 percent. 

The basic tax would be payable cur- 
rently by collection at source in the case 
of wages and salaries and by quarterly 
payments based on a declaration of esti- 
mated income for the year in the case of 
other types of income. Any balance of 
the tax not paid in these ways would be 
payable, as under existing law, in the 
year following receipt of income. The 
basic tax on 1942 individual income 
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would be canceled. This would avoid 
doubling up of payments since the part 
canceled for 1942 is comparable to that 
part of the 1943 tax which is collected 
currently. That part of the first two 
1943 quarterly payments—on 1942 in- 
comes—corresponding to the basic tax 
of 19 percent, would be credited against 
1943 liabilities. Collection at source at 
a rate sufficient to collect the basic tax 
on wages and salaries would begin on 
July 1, 1943. Two corresponding quar- 
terly payments of tax on income not sub- 
ject to collection at source would be 
made September 15 and December 15, 
1943. A penalty would be imposed to 
prevent underdeclaration of estimated 
income and underpayment of declared 
basic tax. To encourage the current 
payment of the balance of the liability 
above the declared basic tax the same 
discounts are provided as in the commit- 
tee bill, H. R. 2218. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


First. The plan makes 90 percent of 
taxpayers current except for minor year- 
end adjustment necessary under any 
plan of current collection. In this group 
are the taxpayers for whom a pay-as- 
you-go system is really important—those 
who have little or no surplus income and 
small accumulated savings. It is this 
group who would find paying taxes a 
serious hardship in a year when their in- 
come declines substantially—see tables 1 
and 2. 

Second. The great majority of the re- 
maining one-tenth of the taxpayers 
would be substantially current. Less 
than 1 percent of all taxpayers would 
not be at least 75 percent current. Only 
about 700,000 taxpayers out of nearly 
44,000,000 would carry over a liability 
of more than about $90 beyond the close 
of the current income year. 

Third. There is no doubling up of tax 
collections under this plan. Under the 
plan the basic tax would be collected 
currently during the year in which the 
income is received. The balance would 
be collected in the following year as un- 
der the present law. Since the basic tax 
for 1942 is canceled, the current collec- 
tion in its place of the basic 1943 liability 
does not result in any doubling up. 

Fourth. The distribution of the 
amount canceled is much more equitable 
than under the Ruml-Carlson bill. Un- 
der H. R. 2277 a uniform rate of 19 per- 
cent is forgiven from top to bottom. See 
tables 3 and 4. The burden distribution 
of the 1942 act after the cancelation of 
the basic liability of 19 percent consti- 
tutes an equitable distribution of a tax 
burden of this magnitude under the 
ee of exemptions and progressive 
rates. 

Fifth. The total amount of liabilities 
canceled would be approximately $7,600,- 
000,000 as compared to about $10,000,- 
0C0,000 under the Carlson bill. The can- 
celation would, however, be much more 
evenly distributed. Moreover, if income- 
tax-rate increases are to be made in the 
immediate future, as appears inevitable, 
they are likely to be imposed much more 
nearly along the pattern of cancelation 
under H. R. 2277 than under the Ruml- 
Carlson bill. The benefits of forgiveness 
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granted in order to make taxpayers cur- 
rent would thus fall in about the pro- 
portions that the burdens of tax in- 
creases would be imposed, so that the 
distribution of forgiveness is clearly 
much more equitable under H. R. 2277 
than under the Ruml-Carlson bill. 


Tarte 1—Amount of tax that would de 
collected at source under H. R. 2277 for 
selected levels of net income 


MARRIED PERSON, NO DEPENDENTS 


Amount 

Net income | Income- mers collected 
before tar liabil- , ou be |, Balance asa per 
ea ant Eu | sotiected |1 Pe Pen tof 

at source 
liability 
— ³— — ——ꝓ ͤ ê—4— 

Percent 


5 


Awol ore AS anac 


ERRBSSLRSERSE 


664, 3 
828 688 6, 424, 312 


to 
= 


$5,000,000... 4, 374, 000 


1 Maximum earned net income assumed. 
2 Excluding Victory tax 
Normal tax and 13 percent of surtax net income. 
Taste 2.—Approrimate distribution of income 
recipients by percentage of total liabilities 
discharged currently under H. R. 2277 
[Calendar year 1943] 


Cumula- 
Percentage | Number | Percent- | tive per- |Maximum 
of total {of taxable} age of all | centage | amount 
liability income | taxable | ofall tax- lof tax not 
discharged |recipients} income | able in- discharged 
currently |(millions)/recipients} come | currently 

recipients 


25-50. 
Less than 25. 
Total.. 


TaBLE 3.—Amount of tar that would be 
forgiven under H. R. 2277 


MARRIED PERSON, NO DEPENDENTS 


Net income before personal 
exemptions ! 


854, 000 
4, 374, 000 


Maximum earned income assumed. 

4 Excludes Victory tax. 

The basic liability of 6 percent of normal tax net in- 
come plus 13 percent of surtax net income. 


Taste 4.—Effective income tax rates under 
present law and under H. R. 2277 + 


MARRIED PERSON, NO DEPENDENTS 


Tax after 
canceling 
Income tax | normal tax 


Net income before personal and surtax 


exemption 


Percent 


3.2 

5.7 

7.0 

9.3 
10.8 f... SE 
13.3 0.6 
14.9 1.1 
16.5 1.9 
19.2 3.6 
21.5 5.4 
27.0 10.1 
32.3 14.8 
36.9 19,1 
50.7 32.3 
64,1 45.4 
82.8 63.9 
85.4 66.4 
87. 5 68.5 


All figures exclude the Victory tax. 


DETAILED DISCUSSION OF THE TECHNICAL PROVI- 
SIONS OF THE BILL-—CURRENT BASIC TAX ON 
INDIVIDUALS 


The bill reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means amends part II of sub- 
chapter D of chapter I of the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide for collection 
at the source of an amount of tax on 
wages approximating the net Victory tax, 
the normal tax, and the first bracket sur- 
tax. H.R.2277 embodies the appropriate 
provisions of the committee bill with re- 
spect to collection of tax at source, but 
differs from the committee bill in allow- 
ing the credit for the tax withheld at 
source to be applied only against the cur- 
rent year’s tax liability. Thus the wage 
earner is made current in the payment 
of his Victory tax and made current in 
the payment of his income tax to the ex- 
tent of the normal tax and the first 
bracket surtax. In order that the tax- 
payer whose income is not subject to 
withholding under the provisions of sub- 
chapter D shall be in a position of parity 
with respect to discharge of tax liabili- 
ties currently, H. R. 2277 adds to the 
Code a new subchapter E, containing 
provisions under which the nonwithheld 
taxpayer becomes approximately equally 
tax current with the wage or salary 
earner. 

Section 2 of the bill outlines the pro- 
cedure for the filing of declarations, and 
the determination and payment of the 
declared basic tax. Section 2 adds sec- 
tions 480 to 486, inclusive, to the Code. 
The proposed new section 480 defines the 
“declared net income” on which the de- 
clared basic tax at the rate of 20 percent 
is levied. Declared net income is defined 
as the excess of the amount declared as 
the estimated net income of the taxable 
year over the wages subject to withhold- 
ing, or the estimated amount of the per- 
sonal exemption and credit for depend- 
ents of the taxpayer, whichever is the 
greater. 

“ The following two cases are illustra- 
ve: 

Taxpayer A estimates that his total 
net income for the taxable year will be 
$3,000. He estimates that his wages 
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subject to withholding during the tax- 
able year will amount to $2,000. He es- 
timates that the personal exemption to 
which he will be entitled under section 
25 (b) is $1,200. Since the estimated 
amount of wages subject to withholding 
is greater than the amount of his per- 
sonal exemption, the taxpayer will re- 
port as his declared net income the 
amount by which his estimated net in- 
come of the taxable year exceeds $2,000, 
or $1,000. 

Taxpayer B anticipates that during 
the taxable year he will receive no wages 
subject to withholding. He estimates 
that his net income will be $5,000. The 
personal exemption to which he esti- 
mates that he will be entitled under sec- 
tion 25 (b) is $1,200, and, in addition, he 
has two dependents for whom he is 
entitled to an aggregate credit for de- 
pendents of $700. Taxpayer B will, un- 
der these circumstances, report as his 
declared net income the amount by 
which his estimated net income of the 
taxable year exceeds $1,900—$1,200 plus 
$700—or $3,100. 

Subsection (b) of section 480 imposes a 
20-percent declared basic tax on the 
amount of the declared net income, 
The tax is laid at the rate of 20 percent, 
which is comparable to the 20-percent 
rate on wages subject to withholding. 
The declared basic tax is specifically 
made inapplicable to nonresident aliens 
and estates and trusts. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR FILING DECLARATIONS 


The proposed section 481 outlines the 
requirements for the filing of declara- 
tions. It provides that the declaration 
shall state the items of declared net in- 
come and calls for the filing of a declara- 
tion by each individual whose estimated 
gross income if it were the actual gross 
income, would make him liable for the 
filing of an income-tax return for the 
taxable year. A specific exception to the 
requirement of filing a declaration is 
found in the provision exempting an in- 
dividual whose estimated gross income 
from sources other than wages subject to 
withholding is less than $100. The pur- 
pose of this qualification is to avoid un- 
duly burdening those individuals whose 
income other than wages subject to with- 
holding is relatively negligible. The sec- 
tion also incorporates provisions with re- 
spect to the filing of joint and separate 
declarations, and power is granted to 
the Commissioner to provide by regula- 
tion for the treatment of the declared 
tax of individuals where a joint declara- 
tion has been filed for the current year 
and separate returns are filed for the 
taxable year, and vice versa. 

Section 482 prescribes the time and 
place for filing declarations. For tax- 
payers other than farmers who exercise 
the election under section 482 (a) (3), 
the declaration is to be made and filed 
on or before the fifteenth day of the 
third month of the taxable year but may 
be amended under regulations prescribed 
by the Commissioner at the time pre- 
scribed for payment of any quarterly in- 
stallment of declared basic tax. 

The purpose of allowing amendments 
is to enable the taxpayer to revise his 
declaration of estimated net income, if 
subsequent developments should indicate 
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that his original estimate was either too 
high or too low. The Commissioner is 
given power to grant reasonable exten- 
sions of time for filing declarations for a 
period not in excess of 1 month. Farm- 
ers are specially treated and given an 
option to file declarations on or before 
the fifteenth day of the last month of 
the taxable year. A farmer is defined as 
one whose estimated gross income from 
farming for the taxable year is at least 
80 percent of his total estimated gross 
income from all sources. Declarations 
are to be filed with the collector with 
whom returns are filed, and the provi- 
sions of section 291 (a), relating to the 
addition to the tax in the case of failure 
to file a return, are made applicable to a 
failure to file the declaration required 
under this subchapter. 


PAYMENT OF DECLARED BASIC TAX 


Section 483 prescribes the time for 
payment of declared basic tax. It pro- 
vides that the total declared basic tax 
may be paid at the time of filing the dec- 
laration or, in the case of taxpayers other 
than farmers, exercising the election 
under 482 (a) (3), in four installments 
during the taxable year on the fifteenth 
day of the last month of each quarter. 
This section provides for extensions of 
time for payment to be granted by the 
Commissioner and for interest to be paid 
at the rate of 6 percent per annum dur- 
ing the period of extension. The provi- 
sions of section 294 (a), relating to addi- 
tions to the tax in the case of nonpay- 
ment, are made applicable to the tax 
shown on the declaration. 


Section 484 contains rules for the ap- 
plication of the subchapter. Basic tax 
is defined as the sum of the normal tax 
plus an amount representing a percent- 
age of the surtax net income at the first 
bracket rate of surtax. Thus, for a tax- 
payer with a net income after personal 
exemption and credit for dependents, 
but before earned income credit of $2,000, 
the basic tax would be $368, computed by 
applying the 6 percent normal tax rate 
to the normal tax net income of $1,800— 
$2,000 minus $200 earned income credit— 
and applying the 13 percent surtax rate 
to the surtax net income of $2,000. 

The section also specifies that the tax- 
able year shall be divided into quarters 
of 3 months each, and in the case of a 
taxable year which is less than 12 
months, the close of the month with or 
within which the taxable year closes 
shall be considered the close of the 
quarter in which such month falls. 
Such quarter shall be deemed to be the 
last quarter of the taxable year. By 
subsection (c) of this section the provi- 
sions of the subchapter are made ap- 
plicable only to quarters beginning with 
or subsequent to July 1943, or to a quar- 
ter within which that month is in- 
cluded. 


CREDIT FOR DECLARED BASIC TAX 


Section 485 provides that the aggregate 
of the installments of declared basic 
tax paid during the taxable year shall 
be credited against the tax imposed 
under sections 11 and 12 or section 400, 
as the case may be, and section 450. If 


the aggregate of the installments of the 
declared basic tax exceeds the liability 
for basic tax, the credit shall be applied 
against liability for the foregoing taxes 
in excess of basic tax and shall not be 
refunded. If, however, the aggregate of 
the installments exceeds the total tax 
liability, the amount of the excess shall 
be treated as an overpayment of tax 
for the taxable year and shall be refund- 
ed or credited under the provisions of 
section 322. 


PENALTIES FOR FAILURE TO DECLARE IN FULL 


Section 486 provides penalties for the 
failure to declare and pay the basic tax 
in full. If (1) the aggregate amount of 
installments of declared basic tax timely 
paid during the taxable year, (2) the ag- 
gregate amount of the withheld taxes for 
the taxable year, (3) the amount by 
which the tax for the year is reduced 
under section 7 of the bill, and (4) the 
amount of any voluntary advance pay- 
ments made during the year is less than 
80 percent of the amount of basic tax for 
the year, then the tax imposed by sections 
11 and 12 or section 400, as the case may 
be, shall be increased by 6 percent of 
the amount by which the basic tax ex- 
ceeds the sum of the foregoing items. 
This penalty is specifically made inappli- 
cable to the taxable year in which the 
death of an individual occurs for the rea- 
son that it is recognized that those re- 
sponsible for administering the dece- 
dent’s estate might not be in possession of 
facts on which to base a revised declara- 
tion during the last quarter of the taxable 
year of the decedent. The same addi- 
tion to tax is provided in the case of 
farmers who underdeclare and underpay 
to the extent of more than 66% percent 
instead of 80 percent, as in the case of 
other individuals. 

Section 3 of the bill amends the code 
as follows: 

There is added a new section 36 for 
the purpose of cross reference to sec- 
tion 485 which allows the credit against 
the tax of the declared basic tax. Sec- 
tion 56 (b), with respect to installment 
payments of the tax imposed under 
chapter I is amended to give effect to the 
current payment of declared basic tax 
and withheld tax in the case of indi- 
viduals. The subsection provides that 
the first installment of the tax shall be 
the basic tax plus one-fourth of the 
amount by which the total tax imposed 
under the chapter exceeds the basic tax. 
It goes on to provide that the first in- 
stallment shall be reduced by the credits 
for taxes withheld and declared basic 
tax paid and, in case the aggregate of 
the credits is equal to or in excess of the 
amount of the first installment, but is 
less than the tax imposed—computed 
without regard to the credits—the cred- 
its shall constitute the first installment. 
The remaining three installments shall 
be one-third each of the difference be- 
tween the tax imposed and the amount 
of the first installment. The dates for 
payment of installments are the same 
as those at present incorporated in the 
code. 

Subsection (c) of this section provides 
a rule for the application of limitations 
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on the amount of tax or surtax and re- 
quires that in the application of the lim- 
itation on rate of surtax provided in 
sections 105, 106, and 107 the tax im- 
posed by section 12 shall be computed 
without regard to the credits for tax 
withheld or for declared basic tax paid 
currently. Subsection (d) incorporates 
similar principles with respect to the 
computation of foreign-tax credit. Sub- 
section (3) of this section amends sec- 
tion 322 (e) and adds to the existing 
provision that tax withheld under sub- 
chapter D shall be deemed to have been 
paid by the taxpayer on the 15th day 
of the third month following the close of 
his taxable year, a new paragraph, mak- 
ing similar provision with respect to de- 
clared basic tax paid during the year. 
The section generally is made applicable 
to taxable years ending after December 
31, 1942, but the subsection applying to 
limitation on the amount of tax or sur- 
tax is made applicable to any year to 
which section 7 of the bill is applicable. 

Section 4 of the bill incorporates the 
provisions of the committee bill with re- 
spect to voluntary advance payments and 
discounts but limits the discounts to 
payments on account of estimated 
liability for tax in excess of basic tax. 

Part II of the bill, containing sections 
5 and 6, incorporates the provisions of 
the committee bill with respect to with- 
holding, except that the provisions of the 
committee bill, allowing credit for tax 
withheld against liability for tax for the 
preceding year are omitted, since they 
are inappropriate under this plan. 


TRANSITION YEAR 


Part III of the bill containing sections 
7 and 8 provide for the transition period 
by the reduction of liability for tax for 
the calendar year 1942 and for fiscal 
years which contain months of the 
calendar year 1942 to the extent of the 
basic tax attributable to 1942. The pur- 
pose of these provisions is to give relief 
from double payments during the cur- 
rent year in which collection by with- 
holding or by payment of declared basic 
tax currently is initiated. For example, 
if a taxpayer was liable for income tax 
for the year 1942 in the amount of $200 
and on March 15, 1943, he filed his return 
and paid one-fourth of his tax liability, 
and on June 15 paid the second install- 
ment of his tax liability, and commenc- 
ing in July he was required either to file 
a declaration of basic tax or to have 
withheld and collected at source from 
his wages the basic tax for the current 
year, unless some reduction of his lia- 
bility for 1942 were accomplished, the 
result would be a doubling up in tax pay- 
ments. Since the taxpayer mentioned 
above is liable only for basic tax, under 
sections 7 and 8 of the bill his tax liability 
for 1942 would be discharged and the 
payments made by him on March 15 and 
June 15 in 1943 would be deemed to be 
payments of declared basic tax for the 
taxable year 1943. 

Part IV contains miscellaneous pro- 
visions of the committee bill relating to 
exemptions for the armed forces, 
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Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co. Awarded 
Maritime M 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, national 
unity is our greatest weapon in this war, 
and to fight our battle effectively we 
must have the hearty cooperation of 
every man, woman, and child. In the 
words of Rudyard Kipling: 

It is not the individual or the army as a 
whole, but the everlasting teamwork of every 
blooming soul. 


Labor and industry must work in har- 
mony and must arbitrate and conciliate 
their differences if we are to succeed. 
There has been too much idle propa- 
ganda and too many misstatements con- 
demning labor and industry as a whole 
for failing to meet their responsibilities. 

As I have frequently stated to both the 
Seventy-seventh and the Seventy-eighth 
Congresses, this condition is not applica- 
ble to the Thirtieth District of Pennsyl- 
vania, the heart of the arsenal of de- 
mocracy of America, which I represent, 
Every company strives to achieve either 
the Army-Navy E award, or the Mari- 
time Commission M award. The mari- 
time merit award is one of the most 
coveted awards in the entire Nation. 
Only 87 such awards have been pre- 
sented. This M award is given in 
recognition of outstanding production 
achievement in the Commission’s ship- 
building program. It stands for the de- 
termined, persevering, unbeatable Ameri- 
can spirit which can be satisfied only by 
achieving today what yesterday seemed 
impossible. The M award carries with it 
the privilege of flying the M pennant and 
victory fleet flag. Also the labor merit 
badge is presented to all employees as a 
gift from the Maritime Commission. 

On March 20, 1943, my district was sig- 
nally honored when the Maritime Com- 
mission M award was presented to the 
Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., McKeesport, 
Pa., one of the most aggressive companies 
in this great industrial district. The 
Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co. was only the 
eighth industry in the great Keystone 
State of Pennsylvania to achieve this 
distinction. In 1 year, Fort Pitt tripled 
its production—this splendid accomp- 
lishment even in view of continuous 
changes in personnel as a result of 121 of 
its employees joining the armed forces of 
Uncle Sam. 

The real success of the Fort Pitt Steel 
Casting Co. can be attributed to the 
hearty cooperation between manage- 
ment and labor, and the liberal, humane, 
and understanding management of Fred 
Grotts, president of the company. Fred 
Grotts earned his way from the ranks 
of a workman to that of president of the 
company. He mingles and associates 
with his men, understands their prob- 
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lems, and is always ready and willing to 
mediate and conciliate little differences 
at the counsel table in the good old 
American method of give and take. He 
is loved by his employees. One of his 
able employees, Charles Ace“ Oncea, 
president of Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations Local 1406, United Steel- 
workers of America, has this to say 
about Fred Grotts: 


The men of this plant are going to make 
every effort to continue breaking production 
records, for we all love Fred Grotts, one of 
the best employers in the world to work for. 


This expression is typical of what all 
employees think of Fred Grotts. In 
times like these it is indeed a magnifi- 
cent tribute to an understanding em- 
ployer and a real American. If more 
employers practiced the simple philoso- 
phy of Fred Grotts, victory in this war 
would be quick and certain. 

At the presentation ceremony at Mc- 
Keesport High School, the award to the 
company and the labor merit badges to 
the employees were presented by Col. 
Willard F. Rockwell, a veteran of World 
War No. 1. He was decorated by the 
Belgian Government in 1937. As the 
present Director of Production of the 
United States Maritime Commission, 
Colonel Rockwell paid glowing tribute to 
the Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co. for its 
outstanding record of production 
achievement. 

Further, as part of my remarks, I am 
including a splendid letter received by 
the Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co. from 
the United States Employment Service 
at Harrisburg, Pa., which speaks vol- 
umes for the company’s personnel poli- 
cies in aiding the war effort. I hope 
that every industry in the Nation will 
follow the pattern cut out by the Fort 
Pitt Steel Casting Co., of McKeesport, 
Pa. Then the world would really ac- 
claim us as the “arsenal of democracy.” 

The letter follows: 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Harrisburg, March 17, 1943. 
Fort Prrr STEEL Castine Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: We note with pleasure that 
your company will shortly be awarded the 
maritime M. This is of especial interest to 
us, because our local office in McKeesport has 
on several occasions brought to our atten- 
tion the close cooperation which you have 
given to measures designed to provide ade- 
quate labor supply for needed war produc- 
tion. Total utilization of the available labor 
force in each local community is the most 
efficient method for eliminating or keeping 
at a minimum the problems of in-migration, 
housing shortages, and over-burdened trans- 
portation facilities and your recognition of 
this fact has been gratifying and helpful. 

The personnel practices of your company 
in hiring substantial numbers of nonwhites, 
rehabilitated workers, and, increasingly, wom- 
en in suitable occupations follow closely the 
national policy as set down by the War Man- 
power Commission. This total utilization of 
each segment of the manpower and woman- 
power in each community, according to its 
ability to carry on the production tasks be- 
fore us, is a principle which is widely rec- 
ognized as the ultimate solution of our pro- 
duction problems and the contribution of 
your company in this direction has been sub- 
stantial, 
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We are sure that you will continue to meet 
promptly and efficiently the production sched- 
ules required by ur armed forces, and we 
trust that we will be able to continue to assist 
you, in a small measure, in the maintenance 
of this objective. 

Very truly yours, 
H. RAYMOND MASON, 
State Director. 


It Is Your Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the world on land, in the 
air, on and under the sea our fighting 
men have shown a courage, a determina- 
tion, a willingness to sacrifice never sur- 
passed. 

Here in official Washington waste, ex- 
travagance, incompetency, and politics, 
as usual, prevent the home folks giy- 
ing to those they have sent to the war the 
full measure of support to which they 
are entitled. The President’s drive for a 
fourth term, for a New Deal victory in 
1944, is in full swing. 

The internationalists, those who would 
haul down the Stars and Stripes, sur- 
render at least some of our sovereignty 
and independence, are, before the victory 
has been won, planning to keep our men 
abroad policing the world. 

When the victory has been won we 
want our boys home; we want them to 
return to a land where constitutional 
government is still in existence; we want 
them to come to a land where freedom 
and opportunity will greet them. 

The New Deal and those who want to 
remake America, put out of existence the 
businessman, make every individual de- 
pendent upon the Federal Government 
in Washington, was rebuked by the 
voters of the Nation who cast a majority 
of more than a million votes against it. 

The new Congress has made a deter- 
mined and a persistent effort to retake 
from the bureaucrats, from the fuzzy- 
wuzzies, from the starry-eyed dreamers, 
from the New Deal, the power granted 
to them by a “rubber stamp” Congre:s. 

The effect of the victory won last 
November will be lost; the courage of 
the new Congress destroyed if, in the 
coming elections in the various States, 
patriotic Democrats and Republicans 
fail to exercise the franchise which they 
still possess, go to the polls and register 
their continued disapproval of the New 
Deal and of those who would destroy 
constitutional government. 

This duty, the duty to vote—at each 
and every election, does not rest upon 
the men who have been drafted, the 
men who have enlisted, it rests upon the 
shoulders of each and every one of us, 

We can give no greater encourage- 
ment to those who have been sent to the 
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war than to, at each and every election, 
assure them by the result of that elec- 
tion, that when the war is over they will 
have the opportunity to return to the 
same America they left—the land of lib- 
erty, the dwelling place of freedom, the 
home of opportunity, where equal jus- 
tice under law still prevails. 


Congress and the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial of 
the New York Times of March 15, 1943, 
and a letter of reply addressed to the 
editor of the New York Times from me. 

I hope the membership of the Con- 
gress will find time to read the follow- 
ing editorial, entitled “Congress and the 
President,” as well as my letter to the 
editor of the newspaper in respectful dis- 
agreement: 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 
I 


Not in many years have the relations be- 
tween Congress and a President been as 
strained as they are today. The rejection 
of the Flynn appointment, the numerous in- 
vestigations and denunciations in Congress 
of administrative agencies, the rebuke which 
the House has just given to the President 
in passing the Disney bill are symptoms of 
this strain. It would be very harmful to 
the country’s domestic economy and dan- 
gerous to the war effort itself, if relations 
between the President and Congress should 
deteriorate further. 

A healthy relationship between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment can be maintained only if each respects 
fully the rights of the other, keeps within its 
proper field and recognizes clearly its own 
functions and responsibilities. There have 
been traditionally in America two theories of 
the proper relationship of Congress and the 
President. One theory holds that Congress 
should act independently. But the logical 
outcome of complete independence on the 
part of Congress would be a stalemate. II 
Congress refused to give the President legis- 
lation he really neded, the result would be 
governmental paralysis. The second tradi- 
tional theory holds that Congress should co- 
operate with the President, But this theory 
can no more be pushed to an extreme than 
the first. For the logical result of com- 
plete cooperation would be complete sub- 
servience. 

Under the American system the problem 
of the relationship of the legislature and 
the Executive is peculiarly difficult. The 
problem does not exist to anything like 
the same degree under the system of re- 
sponsible cabinet government in Great 
Britain, Australia, or Canada, For there leg- 
islature and executive are fused. It is im- 
possible for them to be for any considerable 
time at loggerheads. The executive is, in 
the first place, the creature of the legisla- 
ture. He represents its own choice. If, in 
Spite of this, the legislature and Prime Min- 
ister fall out, the disagreement is resolved 


in one of two ways. Either the Prime Min- 
ister resigns and the legislature chooses his 
successor, or the Prime Minister dissolves 
the legislature and forces it to seek reelec- 
tion. The difference of opinion between 
Parliament and the Prime Minister can in 
this manner be immediately put up to the 
people, as the ultimate authority, to decide. 

No such way of resolving a disagreement 
between the legislature and the Executive 
exists under the American system of separa- 
tion of powers. Nor does our Constitution 
itself give explicit practical guidance to Con- 
gress or the President concerning the best 
division’ of powers between them, or the way 
in which they can resolve such differences 
of opinion as may arise. Congress, being 
elected directly by the people, can properly 
claim to represent the people. But though 
the President is still nominally chosen by 
an electoral college, he is in fact chosen by 
direct popular vote, and can claim to rep- 
resent the people no less directly than Con- 
gress does. The dilemma that arises when 
Congress and the President disagree on an 
important issue is like the dilemma that 
arises when a State sends two Senators to 
Congress and each takes a different position 
on an issue. What clear way is there of de- 
ciding which of the two Senators really 
speaks for the people of his State? 
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The questions that the Constitution 
does not answer regarding the relationship 
of Congress and the President must be an- 
swered by common sense. The relationship 
will be determined by acts both of initiative 
and of self-restraint and self-denial on the 
part of both President and Congress. Tra- 
ditions concerning what these relationships 
ought to be have, in fact, grown up and have 
come to be regarded almost as inherent in 
the Constitution itself. But some of these 
traditions are, in fact, neither required by 
the Constitution nor sound in themselves. 

Congress has traditionally resented, for ex- 
ample, detailed recommendations of the 
President or the executive departments re- 
garding legislation. It has always been con- 
sidered by Congress something of an outrage 
for the executive department actually to 
frame a bill itself and openly declare it to be 
an administration bill. Congress has at 
times been known to resent even vague in- 
timations on the part of the Executive con- 
cerning what it ought to do. 

All this resentment finds no justification 
whatever in the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution declares that the President “shall from 
time to time give to the Congress information 
on the state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient.” There is 
nothing here declaring that the President 
shall recommend measures only in the 
vaguest way. It would be perfectly within 
the letter and spirit of this clause for the 
President to recommend to Congress a bill 
that had been framed in its entirety, and was 
acknowledged to have been framed in its en- 
tirety, by the executive department. 

By resenting and discouraging such action, 
Congress has not only failed to receive from 
the President the kind of open guidance that 
it should get, but it has actually encouraged 
the President and the executive departments 
to evade what ought to be their plain re- 
sponsibilities. The Treasury Department, 
for example, ought not only to have been 
allowed but to have been morally compelled 
by Congress to make the most explicit recom- 
mendations concerning both the pay-as-you- 
go plan and the withholding tax. If the 
Treasury recommends, as it does, piling $16,- 
000,000,000 of additional taxation this year 
onto the drastic taxation that the country is 
already paying, then the Treasury should be 
not only allowed but morally compelled by 
Congress to put itself on record by declaring 
precisely what new taxes and precisely what 
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rates it wants. The Treasury is here cited 
simply as one example. When the President 
declared last week that complete responsi- 
bility for post-war prosperity and security 
rested upon the legislative branch alone, he 
was taking a position not only unsound in 
itself but inconsistent with his own past 
leadership on economic and social measures. 
Congress has both the duty and the right to 
ask the executive departments to make their 
recommendations in full detail and to take 
complete open responsibility for them. 


m 


While Congress may invite the fullest exec- 
utive recommendations concerning its course 
of action, it is under no obligation to follow 
those recommendations. But whenever it de- 
parts from them it must depart from them 
intelligently and responsibly. This means 
that if Congress hopes to be able to meet the 
unparalleled duties and responsibilities im- 
posed on it by the present crisis, it must be 
organized enormously better than it is. It 
must take measures, for one thing, to insure 
that it is better informed. It should equip 
itself with its own expert advisers, and a 
fuller research staff than it has at present. 
It should reduce the number, and greatly 
reduce the existing prerogatives, of the near- 
ly one hundred standing and special commit- 
tees that it has at present. If Congress hopes 
to adopt any coherent and unified policy of 
its own, then the recommendations of its 
standing committees must all be channeled 
through some single over-all committee. 

The members of this committee, and, in 
fact, the chairmen of all committees, should 
be chosen for their ability, not by senicrity. 
They should be chosen in such a way that 
they represent the sentiment of the Congress 
majority, and not merely of a small group in 
Congress. The central over-all committee of 
Congress should have control of the legisla- 
tive time able and the order in which bills 
are presented. Under such an internal reor- 
ganization of Congress it is extremely un- 
likely that so much time would have been 
consumed as is being consumed, to take an 
immediate illustration, on the preliminary 
stages of a pay-as-you-go plan and a with- 
holding tax; and there would be less doubt 
inan actually exists concerning the corre- 
spondence of the views of the committee with 
the views of the full Congress. 

In brief, if Congress hopes to be effective 
either for cooperating with the President or 
for enacting a coherent legislative program of 
its own, it cannot continue its present dis- 
integrate organization. It cannot be a leader- 
less body of 531 men each trying to put his 
own private ideas into effect, each trying to 
draw attention to himself by his own little 
vaudeville turn. It cannot be ruled by a hun- 
dred different committee chairmen, no one 
of whom has been chosen to represent Con- 
gress as a whole. 

Congress must submit to discipline and to 
unified leadership. Only in that way can it 
hope to have a coherent policy and a definite 
direction, 

MARCH 26, 1943. 
To the EDITOR or THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The highly provocative editorial entitled 
“Congress and the President,” which leads 
the editorial page of the New York Times for 
March 15, nas called forth so much discus- 
sion, not only over the friendly conversa- 
tional dinner table but in public speech and 
public print, that I cannot refrain from 
bringing a few of its well-taken points under 
scrutiny. 

When the President declared that complete 
responsibility for post-war prosperity and se- 
curity rested upon the legislative branch 
alone, I cannot agree “that he was taking a 
position not only unsound in itself but in- 
consistent with his own past leadership on 
economic and social measures.” The legis- 
lative branch, elected by the common and 
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popular vote, cognizant of the regional and 
Sectional wishes and needs of the people in 
every corner of our vast country, is the only 
body sufficiently informed and sufficiently 
empowered to deal with post-war prosperity 
and security. To use a much-worn phrase, 
we of the legislature have our fingers on the 
pulse of the Nation. We are brought here 
by the voting majority, and even if for a 
moment we should be drawn away from cur 
regional plans and purposes, and our regional 
responsibilities and ways of thinking, we 
would be daily reminded of them by the 
hundreds of letters from our constituents, 
most of whom have had, in one way or an- 
other, some personal contact with us. 

I cannot believe that, to the voting public, 
we are merely names on a ballot. We were 
brought to Congress, for good and sufficient 
reasons, by people who have heard us speak, 
either at public gatherings or over the radio, 
by people who live near us and have reasons 
to entrust us with the zealous representation 
of their rights and privileges, by people who 
know us personally, and have exchanged 
views with us, either orally or by letter. 
Therefore, coming as we do from every part 
of the Union, and bringing with us the plans 
and purposes and desires of our constituents, 
keeping these plans and purposes and desires 
constantly in our hearts and minds, and 
judging them, with new and wide perspec- 
tive, in the light of the whole national good, 
who else could be better qualified than we 
of Congress for post-war planning? 

This does not mean that we shall got need, 
and, indeed, invite the opinions and advice 
of “outside experts.” No one man can be a 
Pliny for these modern times, since the realms 
of knowledge have grown tco vast and too 
complicated. 

The fact remains that the President has 
received virtually all he has asked from Con- 
gress. It is the very basis of our American 
democracy to discuss, to disagree, and to re- 
solve our problems for the common good. A 
certain amount of grumbling and criticism, 
whether it be about point rationing or taxa- 
tion or the conduct of the war, is only a 
healthy sign. One might say that to criti- 
cize is American, but to sulk, un-American, 
As long as criticism and discussion are 
brought out into the open, all is well. Never 
in our history were there more despair, more 
defeatism, and more bitter onslaughts of 
vituperation than during the first 25 years of 
the birth pangs of our Nation, and yet we 
look back now upon those years as the very 
bedrock of democracy. 

The matter of selection of Congressmen 
for committees is an old problem and a 
difficult one. Under our present system, it 
has been solved by selection of seniority. 
Selection by ability, as proposed by the edi- 
torial in the New York Times, would be well- 
nigh impossible to accomplish. Who would 
be set up as judge of the ability of a Con- 
gressman? Each Member has been elected 
by his own people as an adequate representa- 
tive of his people's rights, as their guardian 
and champion. He is sent to Congress for 
the specific purpose of looking out for those 
rights. Is he to be judged fit to serve on com- 
mittees by a jury of his peers within the 
House? Must he be acceptable to the Chief 
Executive—thus quickly achieving the unde- 
sirable end of complete subservience of the 
legislative body to the President”? Shall we 
revert to the outworn and unsatisfactory 
practice in existence up to 1909, by which the 
Speaker of the House made all committee as- 
signments, and was the virtual czar of the 
activities of the House? Or shall we admit 
some highly impractical, albeit idealistic 
scheme which would allow any self-seeking 
and aggressive newcomer, who happens to be 
endowed with the gift of gab, a photogenic 
physiognomy and a susceptible press, to be- 
come influential far out of proportion to the 
es of office and so be tyrant as well as 
tyro 


Selection by seniority is a simple, uncon- 
troversial, and, in the main, fair method of 
procedure. Men who are reelected, over and 
over, to Congress, unquestionably represent 
the will of their constituents. Even if they 
belong to the Congressional minority, and 
their votes on various measures have often 
come to naught, they serve their people con- 
stantly and usefully. Should their party be- 
come, in future elections, the majority, their 
long years of service would not go unrecog- 
nized or unrewarded. 

As things stand, we, and the Nation, are 
doing very well. Idealism is a necessary part 
of our thinking, but idealism can take wings 
off the feet of progress and place shackles 


there instead. Most of the schemes to better 


mankind in one way or another, from Plato 
to Karl Marx, are entirely and sincerely 
idealistic; but they lack one vital element, 
the human quotient, and therefore they are 
doomed to failure. The philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi is purely idealistic, but 
when Gandhi says, as he did the other day, 
that should Japanese bombers fly over one of 
the great sprawling and unprotected cities of 
India, he would stand out in the center of an 
airfield, and, by making peaceful gestures, in- 
vite the invaders to come down to talk things 
over, we have idealism reduced to a fanatical 
absurdity. 

I cannot feel that we in this country have 
much to fear from our duly elected executive 
and legislative bodies. What we do have to 
fear are the people who, as Macaulay so aptly 
said of some of the French gentry during the 
Revolution, are “ignorant of their own in- 
terests, though considerate of nothing else.” 
Let us turn our attention, rather, to the 
necessary task of converting the grumblers 
and whiners, the chiselers of income-tax 
blanks and ration books and war profits, all 
those of little faith, all those of loose think- 
ing and hyperemotional ideals, to the belief 
that, after the war, a whole new scheme of life 
must be planned for the economic and social 
good of every American citizen. We cannot 
go on in the so-called good old way. Let us, 
together, we who are placed in Congress, and 
every thinking American who helped to place 
us here, plan for the common welfare, and 
for the glorious new vistas of progress that 
shall open up before us. 

MARTIN J. KENNEDY, 
Representative in Congress, 
Eighteenth District, New York. 


Statement of Facts Concerning the Florida 
Barge Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr, 
Speaker, beginning at Trenton, N. J., and 
extending south to Norfolk, Va., is an 
inland ship channel safe for the naviga- 
tion of deep-draft oceangoing ships, as 
well as barges of all types and sizes, 
From Norfolk to Jacksonville, Fla.; is a 
safe inland barge channel 12 feet deep 
and of ample width for the systematic 
movement of barge tows of great ca- 
pacity. The cost of constructing this 
barge channel from Norfolk to Jackson- 
ville was $22,062,438. 

From Carrabelle on the west coast of 
Florida to Corpus Christi, Tex., is a safe 
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inland barge channel 9 feet deep and 
100 feet wide. The cost of constructing 
this channel was $19,230,729. The en- 
largement of this Gulf coast channel to 
a depth of 12 feet and width of 125 feet 
has been authorized by act of Congress, 
and the work of enlargement is now in 
progress by the Army engineers. The 
same act authorized the construction of 
a high-level barge channel across north- 
ern Florida from the St. Johns River 92 
miles to the west coast, which would con- 
nect the Atlantic and Gulf intracoastal 
waterways into one continuous channel 
of uniform dimensions from Trenton to 
Corpus Christi, a distance of 2,400 miles, 

This connecting channel across Flor- 
ida is to be 12 feet deep and 150 feet wide, 
with five locks, each 75 by 600 feet. The 
estimated cost is $44,000,000. No money 
has yet been appropriated by Congress 
for the construction of this cross chan- 
nel, but the matter is now under con- 
sideration by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The territory traversed by the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway constitutes the 
Nation’s most productive region in re- 
spect to petroleum and its products and 
many other natural resources essential 
not only to the war effort but necessary 
in the Nation’s peacetime economy. Be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rio 
Grande and in close proximity to the 
Intracoastal Waterway there is produced 
approximately two-thirds of the Na- 
tion’s supply of fuel oil and gasoline. In 
the same area there is produced prac- 
tically all of the Nation’s sulfur, all of 
the mines being located immediately on 
or in close proximity to the waterway. 

Texas alone produces more than half 
of our supply of petroleum and its prod- 


. ucts, including gasoline, and 52 percent 


of all of the Nation’s petroleum reserves 
are located there. The total petroleum 
reserves in the United States as of De- 
cember 31, 1942, amount to 20,082,793,000 
barrels, 

The total oil production of the world 
is approximately 2,250,000,000 barrels 
annually, based upon available figures 
for 1941. Of that vast total, countries 
producing approximately 2,000,000,000 
barrels are on the side of the United 
Nations. Of that total amount the 
United States produced 1,403,784,000 
barrels, or 70 percent of the total. When 
it is considered that two-thirds of the 
United States production exists in the 
territory in reasonable proximity to the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, the impor- 
tance of that project in its relation to the 
Florida barge canal and the waterway 
across New Jersey can be readily ap- 
preciated. If to the production of Louisi- 
ana and Texas is added the production 
of the States of Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma, we have in the territory 
which this waterway will serve 75 per- 
cent of the entire oil production of the 
Nation, 

Gasoline and oil now constitute more 
than 70 percent in tonnage of our sup- 
plies being shipped to our armies and 
Navy overseas. Five of our important 
navy yards are located on the Atlantic 
coast. Three of these—at Charleston, 
Norfolk, and Philadelphia, respectively— 
are located on the inland waterway. 
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The other two, Brooklyn and Boston, are 
cut off from it by the narrow margin of 
the so-called missing link of 31 miles 
across New Jersey. 

Our Atlantic coast navy yards have to 
be supplied with great quantities of oil 
and gasoline, both for their own needs 
and as bases for supplying our armies 
and Navy in the eastern hemisphere, as 
well as furnishing aid to our allies in 
the war. By far the major portion of 
these petroleum supplies must, in some 
way, come from the States on and near 
the Gulf coast. 

Additional to those supplies for the 
war effort, the domestic needs of the 
eastern seaboard require about 1,600,000 
barrels daily, approximately one-third of 
which is gasoline, the other two-thirds 
being principally crude and fuel oils. 

Before the war more than 95 percent 
of the petroleum consumption of the 
Atlantic seaboard reached that destina- 
tion in ocean tanker ships, the major 
portion being from the Gulf coast. 
Comparatively smaller shipments came 
in from Mexico and Venezuela, also by 
tank ships. 

Owing to the submarine menace, all 
these shipments to the east coast were 
abandorred and other means of transpor- 
tation became necessary. No carrier was 
equipped for the job. There were no 
transcontinental pipe lines; the railroads 
had no tank cars in their own right; and 
the inland and intracoastal waterways 
were short of barges and tugboats, as well 
as hampered by missing links in their 
navigation channels, 

The newspapers reported that Mr. 
Ickes was contemplating a great pipe line 
and that Mr. Pelley, of the Association of 
Railroads, was considering the move- 
ment by rail of 250,000 barrels of oil 
daily, In September 1941 I wrote to Mr. 
Ickes suggesting that he install his pipe 
line across Florida. I also wrote Mr. 
Pelley suggesting that he assemble his 
equipment for operation on two railroads 
across Florida. If either of these propo- 
sitions had been adopted and the neces- 
sary boats provided, which could then 
have been done in a few months, the East 
would have had their supplies doubled 
during the last two winters. 

In my appeals to these gentlemen I 
received no encouragement. Mr. Pelley 
replied, stating that if the oil companies 
would turn over their cars, the transpor- 
tation of 250,000 barrels daily would con- 
stitute no problem for the rail lines. 

Another winter passed by. Prices in 
the East were raised and rationing was 
applied. Matters were growing from bad 
to worse, and the end was not in sight. 
Little independent oilmen of Texas were 
appealing to me. Their wells were or- 
dered closed. Their pipe lines were dor- 
mant, and their storage capacities were 
full, and no places to unload. At the 
same time there was suffering in the 
East. 

I then, on April 30, 1942, introduced a 
bill for the enlargement of the Gulf In- 
tracoastal Channel to correspond with 
the dimensions of the Atlantic Inland 
Channel, and to connect them by a high- 
level barge channel across Florida, on 
the line to be selected by the Chief of 
Engineers. After a hard fight, that bill 
was finally enacted. The same elements 


are now fighting against an appropria- 
tion to put it into effect. 

The bill also provided for one or more 
pipe lines across Florida for temporary 
use. It was amended in the Senate to 
take the execution away from the Army 
engineers and place it in the hands of 
the Oil Administrator. Instead of plac- 
ing an adequate pipe line across Florida 
as the law directed, a more expensive 
line was installed from Texas up to Illi- 
nois, later to be extended to the East. 

Some of our good friends who admit 
that they are wiser than the rest of us 
seem to know that the war will be over 
in less time than would be required to 
dig the channel. If it ends that soon, 
the United States may not be the victor. 
Those in charge of our war effort have 
repeatedly warned us that we have a 
long and hard problem to deal with, and 
the submarine menace is increasing. I 
heard Gabriel Heatter state over the 
radio last Tuesday night that Germany 
now had 400 U-boats with an armament 
of 14 torpedoes each. The last sinking 
reported took place in the mid-Atlantic. 

It is reported that the experts in the 
office of the Oil Administrator are op- 
posing the channel across Florida. They 
have said that pipe lines used materials 
and manpower with greater efficiency 
than any other carrier except ocean 
tankers. This does not agree with the 
findings of the National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation. It does not agree with the Chief 
of Engineers, Major General Reybold. 
It does not agree with Col. E. O. Thomp- 
son, chairman of the Railway Commis- 
sion of Texas, who for many years has 
had jurisdiction over more miles of rail- 
road and over more miles of pipe line 
than any other man in the United States. 
All those high authorities have reached 
the same conclusion. They estimate the 
costs by the several carriers as follows: 

By tank ship, 1.25 mills per ton mile. 

By water barge, 2.00 to 2.50 mills per 
ton mile, 

By pipe line, 3.20 mills per ton mile. 

By rail tank car, 8.03 mills per ton mile. 

-I have been told that the Standard Oil 
Co. has been reasonably successful in 
business operations. They, and their 
subsidiaries perhaps, operate more tank 
ships, more barges, more pipe lines, and 
possibly more tank railroad cars than 
any other concern in the United States. 
They have operated their barges and 
towboats on the Mississippi for many 
years, They have bucked the currents 
with their barge tows going upstream 
with enormous cargoes of oil. I do not 
believe they would have done so if they 
could have used pipe lines with more 
economy. 

The magazine Marine News in its issue 
for the present month states that the 
Standard Oil Co. has just installed the 
most powerful tow boat on the Missis- 
sippi which will handle 12 barges of 
9,000 barrels of oil each, which would be 
the equivalent of 4 miles of railroad tank 
cars. Under present regulations 9 loco- 
motives would be required for such a 
movement. 

The railroads have gone to enormous 
expense to prepare for the great oil 
movement. Mr. Eastman states that 
about $18,000,000 of that cost will be of 
no permanent use to the railroads and 
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should be paid as a war cost. I take no 
issue with that recommendation. Nei- 
ther do I take issue with our Govern- 
ment officials in refunding to the oil 
companies approximately $260,000,000 
annually for the excessive costs of trans- 
portation of oil by rail over water. New 
England consumers should not be re- 
quired to pay it. They were not to blame 
for the failure of our transportation sys- 
tem in this emergency. 

We now have about 69,000 tank cars 
engaged in the oil movement, requiring 
about 1,100 locomotives. Mr. Pelley, 
president of the Association of Rail- 
roads, has made application for 878 more 
locomotives, but says he only expects to 
get 600. These additional locomotives 
are to be engaged in hauling oil in iron 
drums loaded in boxcars. The drums 
hold about 53 gallons each, and 1,200,000 
have already been allocated. Mr. Pelley 
stated before the Maloney committee 
that 1,000,000 of them could be made 
in about 10 days. 

The drums are made of common gal- 
vanized sheet iron, delivered in bundles, 
and cut to the proper size. They are put 
into proper form and the tops and bot- 
toms pressed and welded on by machin- 
ery in a few minutes. About 180 of these 
drums constitute a boxcar load. The 
standard wood and steel barges now op- 
erating on the Intracoastal Waterway in 
Louisiana and Texas are 35 feet wide, 
195 feet long, and 11 feet deep. A tow 
of three of these barges will hold as 
many drums of oil as can be loaded on 
several freight trains and moved at a 
small percentage of the cost. 

A great deal of printed propaganda 
is being circulated to the effect that 
there is now a practical navigation chan- 
nel across Florida and that this proposal 
will be a duplication of it. Some of the 
propaganda states that $208,000 of 
dredging is all that is necessary to place 
it in condition for oil transportation, 
while other printed statements say that 
$360,000 will be necessary, and that the 
work can be done in from 4 to 6 months. 
Of course, many persons, unfamiliar 
with conditions there, may be misled by 
such propaganda. ` 

The channel referred to in this printed 
propaganda is across southern Florida 
through Lake Okeechobee. It was orig- 
inally dredged for drainage purposes by 
the Caloosahatchee-Lake Okeechobee 
Drainage District with the view of re- 
claiming a portion of the Everglades, 
which extended to the southern tip of 
Florida. Several canals were dredged, 
leading to the ocean. Two of these 
channels were afterward adopted by 
Congress for navigation in connection 
with irrigation, reclamation, and flood 
control. 

Various amendments have repeatedly 
been under consideration. As the proj- 
ect now exists, it is a channel only 6 
feet deep and 80 feet wide, based upon 
levees and gates to retain the surface of 
Lake Okeechobee at certain elevations 
above sea level. The locks are only 50 
feet wide and 250 feet long. The engi- 
neers report that they are ample for the 
present and prospective commerce, all of 
which is local in nature. 

The east end of this channel is on a 
channel only 8 feet deep and 100 feet 
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wide, leading up to Jacksonville, 269 
miles, The west end is on the Gulf of 
Mexico, several hundred miles from the 
present east end of the Gulf intracoastal 
channel. Some of the printed propa- 
ganda indicates that the oil to the west 
end of the channel will be by tanker 
ships across the Gulf from Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

In the hearing before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee on June 30, 1942, on 
page 59, the channel is aptly referred to 
in the following colloquy: 

Senator VANDENBERG. In line with what 
Senator Ferrer has just asked about, may I, 
in order to complete the record, ask the 
general to discuss the utility of the other 
Florida canal, farther south, which is already 
in existence, as a connecting link to achieve 
this continuity that is being talked about? 

Major, General Reysotp. In the first place, 
Senator, that canal at present has only a 
6-foot project depth across Florida. Then, 
from Miami up to Jacksonville it has an 8- 
fcot project depth, Between the western 
terminus of the canal and eastern terminus 
of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway there is 
no inland waterway at all. You would have 
to run a much greater distance across the 
Gulf to enter the eastern terminus of the 
present Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. The 
distance would be considerably increased. It 
would increase the run from any Texas point 
to Jacksonville or points north thereof by 
some 450 miles. 


The river and harbor bill, which died 
on the calendar with the Seventy- 
seventh Congress January 3, contained 
a project for converting the cross chan- 
nel into an 8-foot depth, but still only 
80 feet in width. This project was based 
on Documents Nos. 469 and 696, as shown 
on lines 7, 8, and 9 of the bill. The cost 
was $3,960,000 under Document No. 469, 
plus $208,000 under Document Nv. 696. 

To convert this channel into a through 
continuous barge channel necessary for 
such shipping, 269 miles up the east 
coast, the channel would have to be given 
an additional width of 25 feet and addi- 
tional depth from 8 to 12 feet. 

The 153 miles across Florida would 
have to be given depth from 6 to 12 feet 
and additional width from 80 feet to 150 
feet, to correspond with the cross chan- 
nel that has been authorized. 

The west coast for several hundred 
miles has no channel at present. A sur- 
vey ordered 9 years ago has been recom- 
mended for a 9-by-100-foot channel up to 
the Anclote River, 148 miles. It has not 
yet been acted upon by Congress. 

If tankers are to be operated across 
the Gulf from Corpus Christi, as now 
indicated, they would have to be con- 
voyed by the Navy with ample airplane 
contingents, and a deep channel and 
harbor established on the coast which 
would cost several million dollars, 

None of these works could be carried 
out without first ordering a survey and 
securing estimates of costs and recom- 
mendation from the engineers. After 
that, it would have to be enacted by Con- 
gress. No man can foresee what time 
would be consumed, nor what the cost 
would be. Additional to all this, the four 
50 by 250-foot locks east and west from 
Lake Okeechobee would have to be re- 
placed with locks 75 by 600 feet. These 
locks would almost assuredly cost more 
than $1,000,000 each under present con- 


ditions. In fact, one of the smaller locks 
cost more than $800,000 under conditions 
of several years ago. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION 


But it should be borne in mind that 
there are many commodities essential in 
the war effort other than oil that would 
make use of the Florida barge canal. 
Sulfur is an important example. 

Practically all of the sulfur produced 
in the United States comes from Louisi- 
ana and Texas, and from mines imme- 
diately adjacent to the Intracoastal 
Waterway. About 80 percent of this 
production comes from Texas. 

The normal production in peacetime 
is a little more than 2,000,000 tons an- 
nually. The present production, in- 
creased because of the war effort, is ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 tons annually. 

Prior to the war the major portion of 
this sulfur moved by coastwise vessel 
to seaboard points on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts at charter rates, which did 
not exceed $2.50 a ton. With the excep- 
tion of several hundred thousand tons 
which is moved by barge into the interior 
of the country via the Mississippi River 
system, all of the remainder is now 
moved by rail at rates approximately 
three times greater than the former 
average water rate. 

The consumption along the Atlantic 
seaboard, I am reliably informed, now 
amounts to about 1,500,000 tons, much of 
it being consumed in the area north of 
Norfolk. 

I have no definite information as to 
the amount of railroad equipment now 
being employed in the movement of 
Louisiana and Texas sulfur, but under- 
stand that it amounts to more than 1,500 
freight cars and, of course, the appro- 
priate number of locomotives. 

All of the sulfur consumed in the in- 
dustrial areas along the Atlantic coast 
could and would move by barge all the 
way from the mines if the barge canal 
across Florida were completed. The sav- 
ing in transportation charges on this 
amount would be not less than $6,000,000 
annually. I understand that because of 
the necessary transportation by rail un- 
der present conditions the cost to the 
American consumers has been increased 
not less than $8,000,000; and, of course, 
the price of sulfur is f. o. b. the mine. 
Approximately $0 percent of all the 
sulfur produced goes into the war ef- 
fort. Consequently, the excessive freight 
costs are paid either directly or in- 
directly out of the Federal Treasury. 


The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks on the pending 
bill in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
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include an amendment which I intend 
to offer to the Carlson amendment: 


Amendment proposed by Mrs. Luce: Strike 
out section 2 of the Carlson amendment and 
insert: 

“SEC. 2. Relief from double payments in 1943. 

“(a) General rule: The liability of any in- 
dividual (other than an estate, trust, or non- 
resident alien) for the tax imposed by chap- 
ter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code upon 
such individual for the taxable year begin- 
ning in 1942 is discharged to the extent of 
not more than $8,500, except that any pay- 
ments, not exceeding $8,500 in the aggregate, 
made on or prior to June 15, 1943, on account 
of such liability shall be treated as payments 
on account of the tentative tax for the tax- 
able year beginning in 1943. 

“(b). Deferment of payment of undis- 
charged portion of 1942 liability: If the lia- 
bility ot an individual for the tax imposed 
by chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
exceeds $8,500, upon application of such in- 
dividual the Commissioner shall, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Commissioner with 
the approval of the Secretary, extend the 
time for the payment of such excess for a 
period of 5 years, and provide for its pay- 
ment in 20 equal quarterly installments dur- 
ing such period. If the aggregate of the in- 
stallments payable in any calendar year un- 
der this subsection plus the tax imposed by 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code for 
the taxable year beginning in the preceding 
calendar year is greater than either 90 per- 
cent of the individual's net income for such 
taxable year, or 120 percent of such tax, upon 
application by such individual the Commis- 
sioner shall, under such regulations, extend 
the time for the payment of the unpaid por- 
tion of such excess for an additional pericd, 
and provide for its payment in equal quarter- 
ly installments during such additional pericd. 
The length of any such additional period 
shall be prescribed by the Commissioner so 
that the aggregate of the installments pay- 
able under this subsection in any calendar 
year plus the tax imposed by chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code which become pay- 
able in the calendar year in which the length 
of such additional pericd is so prescribed 
will not exceed 120 percent of such tax or 
90 percent of the net income in respect of 
which such tax is imposed, whichever is the 
lesser. Interest on the installments pro- 
vided for in this subsection shall be col- 
lected at the rate of 6 percent per annum 
for the period with the date as 
of which the original extension of time 
under this subsection becomes effective un- 
til such installment is paid and no other 
interest shall be collected on such install- 
ment for such period. The taxpayer may pay 
any installment provided for under this sub- 
section prior to the date prescribed for its 
payment. Regulations prescribed under this 
subsection may include provisions condition- 
ing any extension under this subsection on 
the furnishing by the taxpayer of adequate 
security for the payment of the amounts 
with respect to which the extension is re- 
quested.” 


Mr. Speaker, the amendment strikes 
out all of the abatement and antiwind- 
fall provisions of the Carlson bill and 
inserts in their place a provision which, 
first, abates all of the 1942 tax on tax- 
able incomes up to $25,000; second, on 
taxable incomes over $25,000 abates the 
portion of the 1942 tax which is attrib- 
utable to the first $25,000 of taxable 
income; third, permits the taxpayer 
whose taxable income for 1942 ves over 
$25,000 to spread the payment of the 
unabated portion over a period of 5 years, 
and in hardship cases—which are clearly 
defined in the amendment—over an even 
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longer period; fourth, charges interest at 
the rate of 6 percent per annum on the 
unabated portion until it is paid; and 
fifth, authorizes the Commissioner to 
condition any extension of time for the 
payment of the unabated portion on the 
furnishing by the taxpayer of adequate 
security. 


‘Address of Dr. Walter R. Horlacher of the 
University of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1943 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I am including an account 
of an address by Dr. Walter R. Horlacher, 
of the University of Arkansas, as follows: 


Bureaucratic Washington seeks to subsidize 
the American farmer to such an extent as to 
insure full control of agriculture, Dr. Walter 
R. Horlacher, dean and director of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas College of Agriculture, 
charged here last week in an address to 
Rotary Club members and guests. 

Individual initiative and development of 
agricultural programs on a State basis have 
been sidetracked, and the fortunes of agri- 
culture have been placed more and more 
in the hands of Federal bureaus—all under 
the guise of emergency, he asserted. 

The most significant change in American 
agriculture during the last several years is 
the ever-increasing amount of Federal con- 
trol, all of which, he pointed out, is counter 
to the national but democratic pattern for 
development of educational and other pro- 
grams for rural people as established 80 years 
ago by Congress. In 1862 the passage of 
the Morrill Act established the land-grant 
college system. Under this act the agricul- 
tural program of the Federal Government 
functions in the States through the colleges 
of agriculture, he explained. 

“Stark necessity demands quick action, 
which usually means centralized control. 
The so-called action agencies, established and 
financed on a national basis, performed yeo- 
Man service in the thirties for a distressed 
agriculture and helped save it from catas- 
trophe,” Dr. Horlacher said. “The money 
poured out in those years and still being 
poured out by the Federal Treasury is remem- 
bered. Forgotten, though, is the part played 
by county agents in gaining acceptance of 
action programs by farm people. The confi- 
dence of farm people in the integrity of their 
county agents led them to accept these pro- 
grams upon the recommendations of the 
agents.” Continuing, Dr. Horlacher said: 


“GOES BACK TO WALLACE 


“National thinking concerning agriculture 
by the New Deal, in particular Henry A. War. 
Lack, former Secretary of Agriculture, led 
toward centralization. The money was there, 
why not the authority? Unsuccessful at- 
tempts were even made to abolish the State 
agricultural extension services. 

“As a means of expediting the handling of 
agriculture’s wartime problems, war boards 
have been established—national, State, and 
county—boards that are responsible to and 
directed from Washington. They were not 
placed under the agricultural extension 
service of the land-grant colleges, but are 


headed by a Federal agency—the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

“To placate agriculture, because of the 
many favors to labor, the administration pro- 
posed new programs for agriculture, programs 
which are not based on the thinking and in- 
terest of the American farmer, but on those 
of bureaucratic Washington. Agricultural 
products are not permitted to bring their true 
market value, but the farmer is subsidized, 
he is to be kept looking to Washington for a 
portion of his income, and what is more, a 
sufficient portion to insure control of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

“The farmer is being taught to hate labor, 
and an excuse is being built up for the con- 
tinuance of the Federal program, even though 
it becomes divorced from all its peacetime 
functions. 


“AGAINST COUNTY AGENTS 


“Doubting the ability of bureaus to speed 
the federalization of agriculture rapidly 
enough, the President recently appointed his 
secretary on Chinese relations to give the 
Secretary of Agriculture a program for re- 
vamping American agriculture. Among other 
things, the proposal was made that local di- 
rection of the programs should be away from 
Farm Bureau minded agents (county agents), 
toward agents more responsive to Federal di- 
rection. Further attempts to discredit county 
agents were made recently by a whispering 
campaign in Washington, in which the 
county agents were charged with stirring up 
what was only the natural recentment of 
farmers against the proposed subsidy. 

“Post-war plans of the administration in- 
clude a statement that ‘agriculture must, 
through the appropriate agency of Govern- 
ment, see that the parity principle operates 
justly. * + The war is the excuse for 
increased Federal control, which it does not 
intend to relinquish when the war is ended.” 


School Services for Children of Working 
Mothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a talk given Monday eve- 
ning, March 22, over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System by Hon. Charles P. Taft, 
assistant director, Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, Social Security 
Agency, entitled “School Services for 
Children of Working Mothers”: 


I am extremely glad to be able to talk to 
educators about the problems of providing 
services for the children of working mothers, 
because communities tussling with the prob- 
lem are counting greatly on the help of the 
schools. A great many schools are already 
doing their part in scores of communities 
throughout the country. 

While it is an agreed national policy that 
mothers with young children should be the 
last source of labor to be recruited for war 
work, the need for labor in certain areas has 
already brought and will bring more women 
with children into industry. Many mothers 
are also going to work as their husbands enter 
the armed forces, and still others for various 
patriotic and economic reasons. All these will 
add to the child-care problems of the com- 
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munity, but it is in those areas where the 
concentration of war production and the 
shortage of labor, together with a lack of 
housing and transportation facilities, make 
it mecessary to use local women to keep up 
production that an effective program of sery- 
ices for children of working mothers is most 
essential. 

By far the larger number of children whose 
mothers are and will be engaged in wartime 
employment will be those now in school or 
old enough to attend kindergarten or nursery 
school. Under normal circumstances the ac- 
tivities of these children are centered in the 
home and in the school, When parental 
supervision and attention are decreased by 
mother’s employment, it is natural to look to 
the school to compensate in some measure for 
what the child must lose at home. 

Extension of the period during which chil- 
dren may use the schools is one of the best 
and most economical means of giving care 
and supervision to children between the ages 
of 5 to 15. This will mean that the schools 
may have to take over early in the morning 
when the mother goes to work and be re- 
sponsible for the child’s general welfare and 
whereabouts until she gets home in the 
evening. It does not necessarily involve 
keeping the child at school all day Iong, but it 
permits him to use the school as the center 
of his activities. These activities may include 
using the school library, work shops, play- 
grounds, or going from the school to group 
meetings, baseball games, or various ex- 
cursions which keep him busy, interested, and 
safe. 

In some communities, if the working hours 
of the women indicate it, breakfast and sup- 
per, as well as the noon meal will need to be 
included in extended school services. 

An educator to whom I was talking the 
other day about this before and after school 
program had the idea that it offered an ex- 
cellent opportunity for teacher training. By 
using teachers in training as leaders of before 
and after school groups they would get ex- 
perience in sustaining an educational pro- 
gram based entirely on the child’s interest, 
without benefit of the classroom atmosphere. 
This it seems to me would be bread cast upon 
the waters for school people, in return for 
helping out with a pressing wartime com- 
munity problem to help the schools train 
their teachers. 

How the school’s part in the community 
program for services to children of working 
mothers is developed and worked out will de- 
pend on local situation. In order to size up 
the local situation, it’s a good idea to have 
a group representative of all interested agen- 


cles act as a planning and steering commit- 


tee for the community program. The wel- 
fare department, local industries, and labor 
groups, the health and recreational depart- 
ments, the public employment service, hous- 
ing authorities. private welfare and educa- 
tional agencies, and the parents themselves 
will have important contributions to make 
in community-wide planning and action. In- 
tegration of the activities of all these groups, 
agencies, and individuals concerned with the 
health and welfare of children is essential to 
an effective program of wartime child-care 
services. The defense council is the best 
location for this committee, hecause it offers 
neutral ground and over-all interest. Opera- 
tion of the community program will normally 
be the joint responsibility of the education 
and welfare departments with other agencies 
and organizations supplementing their serv- 
ices. 

Through participation in the work of this 
committee, the education department can 
see where its responsibilities lie and adopt 
programs which will meet local needs. 

There'll be legal barriers; there'll be juris- 
dictional disputes; there'll be financial limi- 
tations; there'll be personnel shortages, and 
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various other temptations to “throw in the 
towel.” 

But community after community is ac- 
cepting the challenge which the wartime 
employment of women presents and mar- 
shalling all its resources to protect its chil- 
dren, its homes, and its community life. 
And one of the most important of these 
resources is the school. 


Canada Adopts Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOWARD J. McMURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I take this opportunity to call to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House of Representatives an extremely 
important editorial which appeared in 
the Milwaukee Journal, Wisconsin’s 
outstanding newspaper, on March 2, 
1943: 


CANADA ADOPTS LEND-LEASE 


Canada proposes to send $1,000,000,000 
worth of war supplies to other United Na- 
tions in the coming fiscal year. This is at 
once a recognition of the value of lend-lease 
and an expression of determination to do its 
utmost. 

What is the value of lend-lease? Some 
recent figures suggest it. One of every three 
combat planes and tanks which we produced 
in 1942 is now being fought by soldiers of 
one or another of our allies. This means 
that weapons got to the front sooner than if 
we had kept them here until our men were 
ready to use all of them, 

We look on Russia with admiration, almost 
with stupefaction. The rapidity of the Rus- 
sion drive, its careful planning, and its suc- 
cess in every sector amaze us. Not only are 
German forces kept occupied while our at- 
tack is preparing; they are seriously reduced. 
We would be mortified—yes, ashamed—if we 
had no part in this hacking up of the enemy, 
but we have some part. 

Last year, we sent Russia 2,600 planes, 
3,200 tanks, 81,000 trucks and jeeps, and other 
motor vehicles. That was only a beginning 
of the count. We have sent steel, aluminum, 
and tools for making airplanes—supplies 
which take less cargo space than the com- 
pleted article. And tood—pork by the 100,- 
000,000 pounds, eggs by the 100,000,000 
pounds, 17,000,000 pounds of butter, to be 
multiplied five times in this current year. 

When we read the toll of life Russia is 
expending, we shall not think this too much. 
And if food shortages inconvenience us, we 
may look at another side of the picture. 
Australia and New Zealand have been feed- 
ing our soldiers in Australasia. Here, too, 
we find huge figures—43,000,000 pounds of 
meat, 25,000,000 pounds of potatoes, 6,000,000 
pounds of butter, and milk and eggs and 
fresh vegetables, even sugar, in quantities 
which suggest a larger force than we knew 
we had there, 

All for what? To fight the war. We take 
some comfort in the thought that we are 
helping the Russian campaign. Australia 
and New Zealand feel the same way, as they 
tighten their belts to feed the American sol- 
diers they are glad to have with them. Can- 


ada makes up her mind that she can do 
more. 

Will all the cooperation end when the war 
ends? Our lend-lease agreements carry the 
condition that nations receiving aid shall 
make no settlements after the war which 
would throttle world trade. But that is a 
pretty broad provision. A better hope is that 
in learning that we each can contribute to 
the other's salvation, we shall want a new 
kind of friendly relation and a broader 
understanding. 


Absenteeism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, absentee- 
ism is a broad term which is applied to 
workers who fail to report for scheduled 
work. The chief causes of absenteeism 
are sickness, accidents, poor housing, 
poor transportation, and fatigue. Other 
causes are bad weather, irregular sup- 
plies, liquor, labor hoarding, workers 
who quit without giving notice, inex- 
perienced workers, monotony of work, 
nature of the work—such as heat, dust, 
noise, and wet floors—the long distance 
of travel to their jobs, and faulty plan- 
ning of the work. 

Our national average for absenteeism 
is from 6 to 8 percent, Willful violators 
will average less than 2 percent. The 
national average in 1918 was 18 percent. 
During World War No. 1 a survey was 
made of absenteeism in 90 shipyards. 
The monthly average varied from 26 
percent in January to 13 percent in June 
in the steel shipyards. The 9-month av- 
erage for wooden shipyards was about 
13 percent. Absenteeism in 81 shipyards 
in 1942 reported 6.7 percent in April to 
7.8 in October. 

Great Britain learned by experience 
that legislation and force was not the 
sole answer to the problem of absentee- 
ism, England’s average is about 10 per- 
cent. 

Labor, Government, management, and 
communities are all responsible for 
absenteeism. All must cooperate in 
solving this problem. First, a complete 
survey should be made of the causes of 
absenteeism in our defense plants, due 
to the fact that very few industrial 
plants have detailed available data. The 
results of this survey would inform us 
whether we needed legislation to cope 
with the situation. Only by a complete 
and detailed survey can the necessary 
information be secured in order to solve 
this problem. After this data is col- 
lected, a committee can select the good 
features and make a successful program, 
which will be distributed to all war 
plants for the purpose of reducing ab- 
senteeism to a minimum. 

Virst. Eliminate the conditions of poor 
housing and poor transportation. 
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Second. Establish good management- 
labor committees. 

Third. Build more hospitals, schools, 
nurseries, and recreation halis near the 
war plants. 

Fourth. Better the community service, 
such as shopping accommodations and 
entertainment. 

Fifth. Better plant facilities, including 
sanitary and safety conditions, which in- 
sures proper heating, ventilation, and 
e location of adequate lavatory facili- 

es. 

Sixth. More incentives for the work- 
ers, such as badges, chevrons, honor roils, 
and week-end vacations. 

Seventh. Adopt educational programs 
including moving pictures, lectures, and 
bulletins relating to plant operations. 

Eighth. Government and manage- 
ment should insure proper raw material 
allocation and the proper scheduling of 
fabricated supplies. 

Ninth. Personal appeals to the work- 
ers, emphasizing the grave importance 
of each individual's job to the war effort. 

Tenth. Establish a well-organized 
medical and health program. 

In conclusion, the information re- 
ceived in the House Labor Committee 
hearings so far does not warrant any 
penalty legislation, but the data received 
do establish the fact that we can elimi- 
nate a great portion of absenteeism by 
other methods. 

Our job is to get the maximum pro- 
duction with the least amount of delay. 
Many reports are coming in which indi- 
cate that our workers are doing a real 
job in our war plants. Free labor and 
free management in America can out- 
produce any economy in which labor is 
enslaved and management shackled. 
American workers are like any one of us, 
they want to be led, not driven. We 
must continue to correct our problems 
in the American way of adjustment— 
arbitration and with a live-and-help-live 
policy, 


Fuel for Atlantic Seaboard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- OF 


HON. JAMES M. CURLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
pleasing to have had a part in the solu- 
tion of the fuel problem of the Atlantic 
Seaboard States and I am grateful to all 
who have assisted, and especially Maj. 
J. R. Parton, director of transportation 
of the Interior Department. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Ralph K. Davies, 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator: 

PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR Wan, 

Washington, March 19, 1943. 
Hon, James M. CURLEY, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CURLEY: Mr. Joel Dean, Direc- 

tor, Fuel Rationing Division, Office of Price 
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Administration, has referred your letter of | Comments on the Report of the National 


February 28 to this office for consideration. 

It is my pleasure to advise that the western 
leg of the 24-inch pipe line from Longview, 
Tex., to Norris City, II., has been placed in 
operation. Full-scale construction work is 
well under way along the eastern segment of 
the line from Norris City to the New York- 
Philadelphia area, and present indications are 
that the entire line will be finished by June 
of this year. The completion of this project 
will assure delivery of 300,000 barrels a day 
of crude and light heating oils to the east 
coast. 

The construction of a second large pipe 
line, which will be a 20-inch refined-products 
carrier with a capacity of 235,000 barrels a 
day, will be started soon from Texas. The 
first section of this line from the Houston 
and Beaumont refining centers to Norris City, 
III., and Seymour, Ind., has been approved by 
the War Production Board. Our construction 
schedule calls for the completion of this leg 
by September 1 of this year. 

In view of the urgency of extending the 
20-inch products line to the Atlantic sea- 
board, a formal application was made by the 
Petroleum Administration for War to the 
War Production Beard on March 3 for the 
allocation of sufficient additional material 
and equipment to provide for the completion 
of this essential petroleum artery from Sey- 
mour, Ind., to the east coast. 

Tank-barge equipment to provide for in- 
creased operations on the inland waterways 
has become and will become available as the 
result of an extensive program involving the 
conversion of a large number of dry-cargo 
barges to oil service and a sizable expansion 


of new barge facilities, including the con- 


struction of wocden barges for the transpor- 
tation of residual fuel oil, dry-cargo wooden 
barges for replacing the steel barges which 
will be converted to petroleum carriers, and 
related tow and tug boat equipment. 

Through greater speed and efficiency in the 
use of tank cars, the assignment of addi- 
tional cars to eastern service by using tank 
trucks for short hauls to a greater extent, 
and the construction of more loading and 
unloading facilities, it is hoped that the rail 
movement of petroleum and petroleum pred- 
ucts to the eastern seaboard can be stepped 
up materially. The drum movement of kero- 
gene in boxcars, which has been started 
recently, has already augmented rail de- 
liveries to the critical east coast area by 
nearly 25,000 barrels a day. 

The vital importance of increasing our 
transportation facilities, in order to meet es- 
sential domestic and military demands for 
oil, is fully recognized and you may be as- 
sured that positive and decisive steps are 
being taken to bring about the fulfillment 
of our 1943 transportation program with all 
Possible haste. 

Upon completion of rtation proj- 
ects now under way, it is believed that all 
rationed requirements on the east coast can 
be satisfied. However, it must be borne in 
mind that the volume of petroleum and 
petroleum products that will be available 
for civilian consumption next winter is 
always subject to unpredictable developments 
in the theater of war. In any event, the 
Army and Navy must have the first call on 
our petroleum supplies; our war industries 
must be fueled unfailingly; and we shall do 
everything humanly possible to supply essen- 
tial civilian requirements. 

Your views and comments in relation to 
the subject of petroleum transportation are 
appreciated. 

If you believe I can be of further assist- 
ance, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. Davms, 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator. 


Resources Planning Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Samuel Grafton appearing in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star March 16, 1943: 


Socta SECURITY PLAN S OPPONENTS FIGHTING 
A PRINCIPLE WHICH ALREADY Is ACCEPTED 


(By Samuel Grafton) 


Continuing on the social-security plan, I 
make the point that we are discussing un- 
employment relief at a time when the na- 
tional income is $115,000,000,000. We are 
discussing the dangers of drought during a 
fiscal cloudburst. 

The fact that congressional conservatives 
probably will be able to shelve the plan for 
this year is not a tribute to their point of 
view or to the popularity. It is tribute to 
the war budget. s 

These men are fighting security at a time 
when almost everybody has it, or a reason- 
ably accurate facsimile of it, in one war-born 
form or another. 

They are fighting the concept of maintain- 
ing living standards through Government ex- 
penditures, at a time when living standards 
are being maintained through Government 
expenditures. 


TEST WILL COME LATER 


In other words, they are fighting a teeny- 
weeny plan for spending maybe two, maybe 
five, billions a year to keep people at work, 
during a period in which we are spending 
one hundred billions a year in keeping people 
at work. 

They are saying, the Government ain't 
a-going to support the people, at a time when 
the Government jolly well is supporting the 
people. They are saying we will not do it, at 
a time when we obviously are doing it. 

The real test of public opinion on security 
will come when there isn’t any security. So 
(to help cut away the obscurantist under- 
brush in this debate), it must be pointed out 
to conservative Members of Congress that it 
is not their popularity, not their charm, not 
their curly hair, which makes it possible for 
them to attack security. It is he war budget. 

They are really hugging the war budget to 
their bosoms; they are dressing themselves 
in it, as in a greatcoat. But it is perhaps not 
a durable garment. 


UNITED STATES FUNDS BORROWED 

It could, correctly, be said that the social- 
security plan is not a scheme for suddenly up 
and spending a couple of billions a year to 
support the people. It is a plan to demo- 
bilize the spending of a hundred billions a 
year down to a mere couple of billions. It is 
actually a plan to cut Government expendi- 
tures in support of the people to perhaps one- 
fiftieth of the present level. 

A good portion of the opposition is really 
talking about some sort of an imaginary 
country, which is spending very little to keep 
its people going, and in which it has sud- 
denly, outrageously, been proposed to spend 
several billions a year. 

It would be pleasant, perhaps, to be citi- 
zens of so fiscally-fortunate a country. But 
I don’t know where that country it. It is 
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certainly not this country. The people of 
this country are being kept going by $100,- 
000,000,000 a year of Federal money, most of 
it borrowed. 


FRESH START IMPOSSIBLE 


So the problem is, can we cut $100,000,000,- 
000 a year down to $2,000,000,00, or even 
$5,000,000,000. The opposition seems to con- 
ceive of the problem as one of whether we 
ought to start from zero and go up. 

It would be nice to obtain that fresh start, 
at zero, but how do the conservatives in Con- 
gress propose to obtain it for us? They want 
to start from scratch, but where is scratch? 
Scratch was the first casualty of the war. 

Here is the whole country living on the 
Federal budget, while the opposition says 
firmly that it is not going to use the Federal 
budget for any such purpose. The theory 
will be popular so long as there is no inter- 
ference with the practice. 

We have bought off from social security 
at the wartime price of a dollar on the penny. 
The question is can we buy off again, at two 
pennies on the dollar? When the day comes, 
we shall be quite lucky if the offer is a firm 
one, and holds. 


An Experiment in Collectivism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, under 
leave to extend my remarks, an 2ditorial 
from the Plymouth Mail, of Plymouth, 
Mich., written by Elton R. Eaton, former 
member of the State legislature of my 
State—Michigan—and one of the most 
prominent newspapermen in the State. 
He is an independent thinker, honest 
and forthright, whose opinions and ob- 
servations I have always respected. 

Mr. Eaton makes a valuable contribu- 
tion and has furnished information that 
should challenge the attention of every 
Member of Congress. 

Here is a case where a cradle to the 
grave experiment in social planning and 
Utopia building ended in disaster. State 
socialism under a free government estab- 
lished by freemen is repugnant to every 
principle of our Republic. I appeal to 
every Member of this House to read this 
editorial. 


PLANNING THE WAY TO A NATIONAL POOR FARM 
(By Elton R. Eaton) 

So the New Dealer beneficiaries of inherited 
wealth who have never had to toil or spin 
to earn their daily bread, assisted by a group 
of long-haired, overeducated, nonproducing 
theorists, have worked out a plan for the 
post-war period so there will be peace, hap- 
piness, and security for everybody, whether 
they work or not. That seems to be the gist 
of the document filed with Congress by the 
President’s very rich and cultured relative, 
Frederic A. Delano, Chairman of the National 
Planning Board. 

As I hastily read through the long docu- 
ment, it revived memories of probably the 
first New Deal experiment ever tried out 
in Michigan. As a youngster I was reared 
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in the little village of Galesburg over in 
Kalamazoo County. 

A mile or so west of the village was located 
the Kalamazoo County poor farm. 

The Kalamazoo poor farm was the original 
share-the-wealth “experimental station” of 
the country and as a boy we heard and knew 
much about the thing they now call the New 
Deal. 

Old pioneers used to tell of the time when 
a number of covered wagons arrived in Gales- 
burg one spring day from various places 
about the State. Gathered under the heavy 
coverings of the wagons were some 70 or 80 
men, women, and children who called them- 
selves members of the Alphadelphia Associa- 
tion. 

They had come West, they said, to begin 
life anew, to live in one great community, 
where all were to work together, share alike 
and live alike. Everything raised was to go 
in one big granary and each was to be ap- 
portioned equal amounts of foods, clothing, 
and wood for fuel. 

They spent several days looking around for 
a site for their new planned world. Finally 
they picked a beautiful piece of ground lying 
on what, as a youngster, I knew as Toland's 
prairie. It consisted of several hundred 
acres, running from the foothills along the 
north side of the prairie to the Kalamazoo 
River. 

There they erected their buildings, hewing 
from the big oak and walnut trees the frames, 
sidings, and shingles for the community hall 
and other buildings. I clearly remember the 
old wooden structures—the main building 
years later having been moved into our town 
to be used as a windmill factory after fire 
had destroyed the original factory building. 

It wasn't necessary for these original new 
dealers to spend much time clearing the land, 
as most of it was covered only by a heavy 
growth of wild grass. Groves of big white 
oaks and walnuts surrounded the prairie. 
It was exceedingly rich, level farm land. 

They planted their crops and cut their wood 
for the stoves and fireplaces. 

Then came fall and they harvested their 
crops. As the seasons rolled around, it finally 
developed that nearly all of the productive 
work was being carried on by only a small 
number of men. It soon became apparent 
that there were many drones among the 
criginal new dealers. They wanted their 
share of all that was produced, but didn't 
wand to do much of the work required in 
producing it. 

The workers didn’t like this idea and they 
began to move out of the colony. I remem- 
ber well the elderly son of one of original 
New Dealers. His father, sick and tired of 
working long hours while others loafed about 
the community center exploiting the bene- 
fits of the original New Deal, went over east 
of Galesburg and bought a farm. Other 
workers in the colony bought themselves 
farms and move out. This son of one of 
the members of the old New Dealers I knew 
later move into our town and was the butter 
and egg buyer of the place. 

Finally only the drones—the loud talkers— 
were left down on the Alphadelphia farm, 

They began to get hungry and they had 
little clothing. They were too lazy to cut 
their own heating wood. 

What happened to these New Deal drones? 

Kalamazoo County taxpayers had to buy 
the Alphadelphia farm and convert it into 
a poor farm to care for the lazy new dealers 
who were stranded there, just as Frederic A. 
Delano now proposes that after the Second 
Werld War is over that the hard-working 
industrious citizens of America shall take 
care of all the cheaters, the drones, and the 
riff-raff of the Nation and the world, even 
if this new breed of drones refuse to toil 
and spin to help support themselves, 


But it is not at all surprising that such 
crackpot ideas come from people who have 
been fed throughout their lives off inherited 
silver spoons and foods they never produced 
through their own efforts, 

Some day these nonproducing dreamers are 
going to wake up to the idea that there is 
just one way for people to get along in this 
world, and that is through work—yes; hard 
work, 

It is about time for someone to place a 
muzzle over the mouths of these super- 
educated, nonproducing advocates of a happy, 
carefree existence for all of the drones at the 
expense of those who work to produce. 

For 10 long years these modern new dealers 
have spent their time debunking every sound 
American ideal upon which our Nation has 
grown so powerful and so plentiful. They 
talk only of security and safety. Never does 
one hear anything about the benefits of loyal, 
devoted services to our community, State, and 
Nation or of the benefits to ourselves and our 
neighbors of real sacrifice, Never do they tell 
of the joys that come from enthusiastic, dili- 
gent, honest toil.. 

They have tried to tell the people of this 
Nation that we could live by pretending to 
work a few hours per week. In fact, we have 
been trying to do this very thing for some 
years back. 

Look to Pearl Harbor, the Philippines, the 
islands of the Pacific, and you see the results 
of this no-work, all-play policy of the New 
Dealers. 

“Too little and too late,” words that shame 
the richest nation that God ever let live, 
provide the answer. 

We have a desperate war to win, It is im- 
possible to conceive why, in view of the 
plight we are in, that those high in the ad- 
ministration at Washington keep constantly 
injecting into discussions domestic issues of 
a most controversial nature. That is no way 
to bring about unity in action so much 
needed at present. 

As we see it, the recommendations of the 
planning board are not only trouble-making 
ideas, but they can be rightfully regarded as 
an insult to the initiative hard-working peo- 
ple of this free land of ours. 

It is high time that we begin to preach 
something about the glories of work and ac- 
complishment, and the follies of laziness and 
idle prattle. 

The New Deal plan for the post-war period 
instead of being a plan for just a mere county 
poor farm, is seemingly a plan for a national 
poor farm for all of us. 


„Require Recorded Votes of Members of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 14, adopted by the Fiftieth 
General Assembly of Iowa, memorializ- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
forthwith take such action as may be 
appropriate to require a recorded vote of 
Members of the Congress on the final 
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passage of all bills and all measures of 
general public interest: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 14 


Whereas the people of the State of Iowa 
have steadfastly and sacrificially, in peace 
and in war, manifested their devotion to the 
ideals of democracy; and 

Whereas a vigilant citizenry is the best 
safeguard of the democratic way of life; and 

Whereas it is held by the people of Iowa to 
be a fundamental right of the people to know 
how their duly elected representatives in the 
general assembly vote on the final passage of 
all measures affecting the people, and to 
protect this right have impressed the Con- 
stitution of Iowa with the following pro- 
vision: “Passage of bills: Article 3, section 
17. No bill shall be passed unless by the 
assent of a majority of all the members 
elected to each branch of the general as- 
sembly, and the question upon the final 
passage shall be taken immediately upon its 
last reading, and the yeas and nays entered 
on the journal“; and 

Whereas measures of grave concern to the 
people of Iowa and of the Nation are not in- 
frequently passed by the Congress of the 
United States without a recorded vote of its 
Members on final passage, thus depriving the 
people of Iowa of a fair opportunity of know- 
ing how their duly elected Members in the 
National Legislature voted thereon; and 

Whereas a fair opportunity on the part of 
the people of Iowa to scrutinize the acts and 
conduct of the Members of Congress is essen- 
tial to the fulfillment of the ideal of democ- 
racy; and 

Whereas men and women on the fighting 
fronts, on land and sea, and those held in 
enemy prisons in distant places in the world, 
are entitled, upon their return to the home- 
land, to have a record of the votes cast by 
their Representatives in the National Legis- 
lature, on the final action on all important 
measures during this critical period of the 
Nation’s history: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Fijtieth 
General Assembly of Iowa (the house con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to forthwith take 
such action as may be appropriate to require 
a recorded vote of the Members of the Con- 
gress on the final passage of all bills and all 
measures of general public interest; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is directed to forward a certi- 
fied copy of this resolution to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each Member of the Congress 
(Senate and House of Representatives) of 
the United States from the State of Iowa. 


Army Pharmacy Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, for 
some reason, which to me is not clear, 
there has never been established a 
Pharmacy Corps in the United States 
Army. Surely the services of these pro- 
fessional men in the Army are not only 
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advisable but absolutely essential. As 
the size of our Army increases, and the 
responsibility of the pharmacists be- 
comes greater, it would seem the part of 
justice and wisdom to create such a corps 
in the Army at this time. During the 
last Congress I urged consideration of 
this same proposal, However, the War 
Department, for reasons which seemed 
sufficient to itself, did not agree. 

Mr. Speaker, I am this day in receipt 
of a concurrent resolution, passed by 
the Legislature of the State of Mich- 
igan, urging immediate action by the Con- 
gress setting up this Pharmacy Corps, 
and pursuant to the permission granted 
me, I am including that resolution which 
is as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 16 


A concurrent resolution memoralizing Con- 
gress to create a Pharmacy Corps in the 
United States Army 


Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States House bill No. 997 
and Senate bill No. 216, to create a Pharmacy 
Corps in the United States Army; and 

Whereas there is a definite need in this 
war emergency for the capable handling of 
drugs, medicines, and pharmaceutics which 
are used in the treatment of diseases of our 
boys and girls in the armed forces; and 

Whereas at the present there is no law 
providing for the creation of such a Pharmacy 
Corps: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring), That we memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to put 
forth every effort to see these two bills 
enacted into law; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, to 
the chairmen of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House, and to the 
congressional delegation of Michigan. 

Adopted by the senate March 9, 1943, 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
March 10, 1943. 

Prep I, CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
MYLES F. Gray, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Comments on the Report of the National 
Resources Planning Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Dorothy Thompson, appearing in a 
recent issue of the Washington Evening 
Star: 


Post-War RESOURCES PLANNING REPORT SEEN 
IGNORED, MISREPRESENTED, CAVALIERLY DIS- 
MISSED 


(By Dorothy Thompson) 

It is not my purpose today to discuss 
the report of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board on freedom from want after 
the war. This 58-page document and the 
lengthy study on which it is based require 
attentive reading, and furnish ground for 
meticulous criticism, which will come in due 
time, - 


But the reception accorded the report, both 
by press and politicians, is a discouraging 
revelation of intellectual leadership. For 
the report has been ignored, misrepresented, 
or cavalierly dismissed. 

The document is a summary of a much 
longer study available to all concerned with 
the post-war outlook, It represents the 
fruits of 3 years of work by disinterested 
economists and experts in various fields, and 
takes into account the experience of other 
countries in attempting to achieve a mini- 
mum of economic security for all citizens. 

Its object, in a revolutionary world, is to 
help achieve a stable society with minimum 
dislocation of existing economic institutions. 
Such a society is the condition even for in- 
ternational post-war planning. It is useless 
to discuss the international political and 
economic relationships unless there is pros- 
pect of stability within our own borders. 
Every agreement could be overthrown by rad- 
ical changes here. 


TNLIKE BEVERIDGE REPORT 


Unlike the British Beveridge report, which 
is a limited document, exclusively concerned 
with the extension and rationalization of 
existing social services, this report raises the 
primary question, upon the answer to which 
all other measures are dependent, namely, 
how to maintain full employment after the 
war. This is the basic problem which faces 
all industrialized societies. Failure to solve 
it is responsible for all the radical upsets of 
these times, and is, indeed, a direct cause of 
this war. 

When the New York Times, in an editorial 
commenting on the report, dismisses it by 
suggesting that nazi-ism is a logical develop- 
ment of Bismarck’s welfare state,“ the Times 
is falling below its usual intellectual level. 
The. security plan initiated by Bismarck and 
elaborated by the Weimar republic was 
founded on failure to solve the problem of 
cyclical unemployment. This unemployment, 
more than any other single factor, con- 
tributed to the rise of Hitler. Hitler, in power, 
substituted for the traditional welfare state 
the party Winterhilfe, and a system of con- 
scripted labor. 

Modifications of the system of social in- 
surance introduced into Germany by the con- 
servative Bismarck as a hedge against radical 
overturns have been adopted by every civilized 
nation, including, belatedly, our own. 

There are measures of internal collective 
security necessitated by the industrial revo- 
lution, the division of labor, the growth and 
concentration of industry, and the resultant 
interdependence of nearly every citizen on 
all the others. No stable society can be built 
in this country, or anywhere else outside the 
purely rural communities of self-sustaining 
farmers and artisans, without some compre- 
hensive system of mutual insurance, and 
without carefully conceived measures for 
minimizing booms and depressions. Tq pre- 
sent such a plan is the purpose of this report. 


FUNCTION OF ADMINISTRATION 


How else can such a plan be prepared? 
The New York Herald Tribune states, Con- 
gress has determined to write its own for- 
mula. This is as it should be.” Congress 
is completely unequipped to prepare a plan. 
Congress will always be inclined to use such 
questions for politics. It has neither the 
personal disinterestedness, nor the staff, nor 
the freedom from direct popular pressures, 
nor the technical experts, nor the time for 
the preparation of such a report, 

That is the function of an administration 
with foresight. And the function of Con- 
gress is to consider the report, discuss it, 
debate it, modify it, and pass judgment on 
it. There is no other way of governing in- 
telligently in the modern world. 

Judgment, however, has already been 
passed by radio and newspaper commentators 
who obviously have not done more than 
glance through the summary. 
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Part of the trouble, of course, is due to 
the way in which the administration handles 
its public relations. The document comes 
into the hands of those commentators who 
might be expected to give it careful atten- 
tion, 24 hours after its general release. The 
political opponents of the administration 
immediately prejudice public opinion, and 
responsible writers keep still because they 
cannot talk about something they have not 
carefully studied. 

But such a report, having made a day’s 
headlines, cannot be dismissed from public 
discussion in a week’s time. 

For the American people are greatly con- 


cerned with what is going to happen to them 
after this war. 


Rubber in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the text 
of a transcribed broadcast delivered by 
me March 21 over radio stations WMAM, 
Marinette, Wis., and WSOO, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., entitled “Rubber in War”: 


Last Tuesday I had the pleasure of joining 
members of the Military Affairs Committee in 
witnessing a splendid display of products 
manufactured by the B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
its affiliated companies which are playing a 
most important part in the war effort. The 
products displayed, of course, represented but 
a very small percentage of the various prod- 
ucts manufactured in their numerous plants, 
directly or indirectly, concerned with our 
military program. Thousands of articles used 
in peacetime pursuits are now being adapted 
and used in our war effort. For example, fire 
hose is being produced at this company's 
plants at the rate of around 75,000 feet a 
week. Such hose has wide and varied uses in 
civilian and military protection services 
throughout the world. Belts from the small- 
est V-belt used in automotive and industrial 
drives up to the heaviest of conveyor belts 
represent a very substantial effort on the part 
of that company. Conveyor and transmission 
belting is used in our own mines and indus- 
tries in ever-increasing quantities due to the 
increased production of our mines and war 
plants; and a tremendous amount of this 
belting is being shipped abroad under lend- 
lease. For instance, Russia recently requisi- 
tioned under lend-lease 1,400,000 feet (which 
is approximately 265 miles) of various sizes 
of conveyor belt for use in its war effort. 
B. F. Goodrich participated by supplying 66 
miles of belting. Furthermore, at the pres- 
ent time B. F. Goodrich is figuring on an 
inquiry from Russia for 25,000,000 feet of 
transmission belt ranging in size from 2-inch 
to 28-inch. Miscellaneous items such as radi- 
ator hose, rubber mountings, seals, gaskets— 
all find their important places in the war 
program, 

In the exhibit I saw displayed aeronautical 
products, plastic board, airplane tires, bullet 
sealing hose, de-icers, rubber tracks, tires of 
all kinds, rubber footwear, lifesaving suits, 
flotation equipment, etc. 

Their tire display showed the military des- 
ert tire, the huge heavy rubber treads used 
on tanks and the famous half-track used 
on combat vehicles, the super traction mud 
and snow tire, the combat tire, and airplane 
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tires. The interesting military desert tire is 
the result of extensive tests in the desert 
sands of Indio, Calif., to produce a tire 
that would have both satisfactory traction 
in highway service and would also be satis- 
factory on loose sand. As a result, they de- 
signed a tread on the same order of our 
present mud and snow tires except that it is 
much shallower. This reduction of tread 
depth was made so that when a vehicle trav- 
eled over sands it would disturb the sand 
as little as possible so as not to dig in and 
bury the vehicle. In examining their truck 
tire on exhibit, one noticed that it was rep- 
resented as having been made almost entirely 
of synthetic rubber. Synthetic rubber tires 
have been produced in many varied sizes and 
are now being tested in the various field 
services to assist in the development of 
“know how” of production as well as for ob- 
servation of performance of the synthetic 
material under varied conditions. 

We hayen’t yet learned all the secrets of 
synthetic rubber and what we do not want 
to do is to get caught in the same position 
Hitler found himself last winter—and pos- 
` sibly again this winter—when his synthetic 

tires, tank treads, etc., all started to break 

up in the very severe winter ercountered in 
the Russian campaign. In fact, it has been 
reported to me that much of the reason for 
the Russian successes in the winter cam- 
paign a year ago was due to the fact that 
the mighty German war machine bogged 
down due to difficulties encountered with 
their synthetic rubber and their synthetic 
lubricating oils which failed to function in 
the cold Russian winter and this made Hitler's 
ermy vuln-rable to the striking force of the 

Russians, whose equipment did stand up 

under those conditions. 

The combat tire which I saw differed from 
the truck type tire by having a much heavier 
carcass in the sidewall. It is used primarily 
on combat vehicles where they are cusceptible 
to bullets, strafing, and shrapnel, Its prime 
function is to sustain the load of the vehicle, 
even though the tube is punctured and no 
air remains in the tire. By use of a standard 
beadlock, the tire is anchored solidly to a 
divided wheel and when traction is required, 
even though lacking air, the tire is held to 
the rim so tight that it cannot possibly slip. 
The increased wall thickness permits the tire 
to remain at approximately 80 percent of 
section height and it can stand up for better 
than 100 miles of operation before failing— 
permitting the vehicle to remain in combat 
or make it possible for the vehicle to remove 
itself away from the combat lines for repairs. 

Also on exhibit was an airplane tire made 
from synthetic rubber which is now under- 
going experimental tests. In addition to this 
tire made from synthetic rubber was shown 
Goodrich’s so-called Reclaim V-35 tire, which 
represents the company’s effort for conserva- 
tion of crude rubber by a complete substitu- 

_ tion of crude with reclaim. This V-35 tire, 
if restricted within a 35-mile-per-hour speed 
limit, and without being subjected to any 
abnormal abuses, will give 10,000 miles or 
more of wear before it is necessary to recap 
or retread. 

Then I saw the Goodrich air-seal bead- 
lock tire—another example of the company’s 
ingenuity and interest in the conservation 
of rubber by the elimination of the inner 
tube in the tire. At present this unit is 
entirely confined to the combat-type tire 
and is undergoing extensive tests under the 
supervision of the Chief of Ordnance. Be- 
fore that unit was introduced to our War 
Department, B. F. Goodrich had successfully 
conducted tests in Texas and various other 
places, accumulating as much as 20,000 miles 
without the use of any inner tube and with 
no more air loss than we would ordinarily 
encounter with a tire using an inner tube. 


~ 


Further tests were conducted at the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground at which time a range in- 
cluding 6.00 x 16, 6.00 x 20, 7.50 x 20, 8.25 x 20, 
and 12.00 x 20 tires passed several cycles of 
testing. The tests involved running it for 
50 miles and again reinflating it and running 
150 miles concluding one cycle. The units 
were then demounted, separated, and then re- 
mounted and the cycle repeated additional 
times, The tests proved so satisfactory that 
the Chief of Ordnance was prompted to go 
into an extensive program involving better 
than 500 units to be tested at military prov- 
ing grounds involving temperatures as low 
as —40° F. in northern Canada and tests 
on the hot desert sands of California. 

The rubber footwear display covered items 
with which most of us are familiar with the 
exception of perhaps the electrically heated 
aviator boot, the jungle boot, and the Navy 
flying boot. The electrically heated aviator 
boots are heated in a similar way as our elec- 
tric bed pads and are worn by pilots flying 
in extremely high altitudes under sub-zero 
temperatures. One could see an extension 
cord from the boot which is to be plugged 
into a socket from which it derives its heat— 
which is generated electrically. An interest- 
ing angle on the jungle boot is that this type 
of construction was found necessary for 
jungle wear since leather quickly deteriorates 
in humid areas of the southwest Pacific. 
The Navy 10“ flying boot also has an inter- 
esting construction insofar as a dual zipper 
arrangement is concerned. The conventional 
zipper—which is now disappearing from our 
civilian markets—is incorporated in the por- 
tion to which the lightweight leather lace is 
attached—which is for everyday use, How- 
ever, in the case of an emergency, the pilot 
can, by pulling the zipper having the heavier 
strap—and which is on the opposite side 
open the boot to full width thus permitting 
it to be removed quickly in case he is forced 
down at sea. Included in the rubber foot- 
wear exhibit were many other items which 
are generally peacetime items, the produc- 
tion of which, however, is now given over 
entirely to military and other essential needs 
and which are fabricated by a division of 
B. F. Goodrich in Massachusetts. That divi- 
sion also produces all kinds of fabricated 
clothing, food bags, submarine battery jars, 
rafts, life belts and jackets, helmet liners, 
etc.. all of which are necessary for many 
military services. 

I found the so-called lifesaving suit most 
interesting. It was an example of one of the 
many kinds of suits B. F. Gocdrich makes for 
various uses in our armed services. Some 
suits have incorporated in them a flotation 
bladder or a band of suitable material which 
permits flotation. The lifesaving suit ex- 
hibited is not really a lifesaving suit and the 
wearer is required to put on either a life- 
preserver belt or vest before stepping into it, 
but its prime purpose is to protect the in- 
dividual from the water, keep him dry, and 
give him warmth. The suit is made in one 
size and will accommodate a man 6 feet 
8 inches tall and in the case of men who 
are smaller, a strap arrangement at the bot- 
tom can be used to blouse the surplus leg 
length. 

In addition to the lifesaving suit just 
mentioned, B. F. Goodrich manufactures 
numerous other items involving rubber or 
rubberlike materials in conjunction with 
fabric. For instance, barrage balloons and 
pontoons, life rafts, reconnaissance boats, 
food containers, gasoline container bags— 
just to mention a few. The life preserver, 
life belt, and landing boat are inflated by 
cartridges of carbon dioxide which can be 
observed by close examination of the items. 
In addition to that device there is added 
means of inflation by lung power in the event 
the mechanical means fail. 
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Another item on exhibit of considerable 
interest is B. F. Goodrich’s Mark IV (4-man) 
raft. It is constructed of rubberized fabric 
having a large-sized cartridge of carbon- 
dioxide capable of inflating the boat. In- 
cluded with the equipment are a pair of 
oars that are collapsible, an inflating and de- 
flating air pump and a zipper bag which is 
suitable for stowing food and other materials, 
Toward the bow of the boat are two pockets 
which contain a repair kit for punctures. In 
another pocket is a scout knife, metal mir- 
ror, stout cord, and whistle. All this equip- 
ment is furnished with the raft. 

B. F. Goodrich has been a leader in the 
development of bullet-sealing gasoline tanks 
which have been credited with saving a great 
many planes and the lives of the crews. 

The tanks prevent the planes from cetching 
fire from leaking gasoline after being struck 
by bullets and also preserve the fuel supply 
so that the planes may return to their bases. 
Bullet-sealing tanks are used in all of our 
combat aircraft, 

Three different types of gasoline contain- 
ers—or fuel cells—were on exhibit. The 
larger of the three cells shown was one of 
several required for one plane, the contour 
of each differing some to accommodate the 
contour of the wing or other points of loca- 
tion in the plane. It is nonmetallic ard 
rigid in construction. The inside lining is 
of B. F. Goodrich Ameripol oil resisting ma- 
terial which in all around performance has 
no equal in the presence of gasolines which 
are destructive to other materials in one 
form or another. Another fuel cell is of a 
bag type and is bullet sealing. The size on 
exhibit can hold approximately 80 gallons of 
gasoline; it is, however, not as rigid as the 
larger one described earlier but it is more 
flexible, enabling it to be crushed and in- 
stalled in wings already built and in places 
that would be inaccessible to a rigid type 
construction, The third fuel cell shown, 
which was of a rectangular box design, was 
of a 50-gallon capacity which type is in- 
stalled in amphibian tanks and is now also 
being developed for small boats. It is con- 
structed substantially as the two other types 
just mentioned and is equally sealproof 
against bullets. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. is ordinarily thought 
of as being a manufacturer of rubber and 
rubberlike articles, but its field is by no 
means restricted to such materials. At its 
exhibit here we saw displays of machine 
work—as for example, airplane de-icers which 
have been developed to perfection after years 
of extensive research. B. F. Goodrich plants 
have substantial machine shops which, in 
peacetime, are devoted to making tire molds, 
industrial-product molds, machine parts for 
plant equipment, and the like; but with the 
freezing of automotive, refrigerator, washing- 
machine, and other such production, the 
need for this equipment was transferred from 
such production and offered for use both as 
a prime contractor and a subcontractor to 
military needs, 

This exhibit of the products made by B. F. 
Goodrich can, of course, be substantially 
duplicated by the other leading rubber com- 
panies of the Nation and proves conclusively 
what a valuable and tremendous part the 
rubber industry is playing in this greatest 
of all war efforts—and likewise it demon- 
strated conclusively to us the necessity for 
practicing every possible economy in the use 
of rubber products. We are encouraged here 
in Washington to believe that Mr. Jeffers is 
finally getting somewhere with his program 
for the production of synthetic rubber, but 
this exhibit demonstrated to us clearly that 
we have a long, long way to go before we 
civilians are going to be able to get any sub- 
stantial supply of synthetic rubber for civil- 
lan needs. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Saturday Evening Post of March 27, 
1943: 

HOW WE TAKE THE PROFITEER OUT OF WAR 


The phrase “renegotiation of contracts” 
gives most businessmen and manufacturers 
the creeps. It suggests welshing by act of 
Congress, and a swarm of bureaucrats in 
every war plant holding up production while 
they try to prove that the owner is a crook. 
A year ago, when Congress passed section 402 
of the Sixth Supplemental Defense Appro- 
priation Act, which requires that all contracts 
involving more than $100,000 with the Army 
and Navy, the Treasury or the Maritime Com- 
mission be renegotiated whenever “the 
profits can be dete ined with reasonable 
certainty,” there were practically no cheers. 
Even a man who has no intention of 
profiteering feels better with a firm contract 
in the drawer of his desk. 

The act has been in force almost a year, 
and the Army and Navy between them have 
recaptured excessive profits or renegoti- 
ated them out of war contracts, to the tune 
of $1,500,000,000. How is renegotiation 
working? What are the justifications for it? 
Is the producer allowed enough profit to 
stimulate increased production? Does the 
efficient producer suffer at the expense of his 
slovenly competitor? Why aren’t excess- 
profits taxes adequate to curb profiteering? 
These and some hundreds of other questions 
are being asked whenever producers who ere 
supplying the Government—and that means 
most producers—get together. 

Nobody has stated the origins and causes 
of contract renegotiation more clearly than 
Senator Davin I. Watsu, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Naval Affairs Committee. 

“Tt became apparent,” said Senator WALSH, 
“that many negotiated contracts were 
awarded before either of the contracting 
parties had any accurate idea as to the actual 
cost of producing the article on a mass- pro- 
duction basis. When the actual cost of man- 
ufacturing the article became known, it was 
apparent that some firms were making an 
excess profit, and both the Government and 
the manufacturer desired to renegotiate the 
contract in order to reduce the cost to the 
Government.” 

That was one reason for renegotiation. 
The Army asks an automobile manufacturer 
to make tanks in a hurry. The manufacturer 
has never made a tank and has no idea 
what the costs will be. A contract is signed 
at some price just to get things started. 
When manufacturing experience has estab- 
lished the actual cost, a new contract can 
be written. 

Equally important, however, has been the 
feeling that this time there should be no 
scandalously exorbitant profits from war 
orders, Both political parties and almost 
every organization big enough to afford a 
national convention have passed resolutions 
demanding that profit be taken out of war. 
Nobody likes to contemplate the difference 
between the hardships endured by a soldier 
on Guadalcanal and a manufacturer at home 
cashing in on war business. Since it is im- 
practical to equip the manufacturer's office 
with fox holes and cooties, the most obvious 


means of narrowing the gap between his lot 
and that of the soldier is to see to it that 
the manufacturer does not make so much 
money as to create a scandal and give a bad 
name to the free-enterprise system. 

In the last war, the so-called profiteers 
represented an infinitesimal fraction of 
American industry, but there were enough 
of them to supply every pinko and crackpot 
with enough ammunition against capitalism 
to last 25 years. As Under Secretary of War 
Patterson puts it: “If inordinate profits 
were reaped by a few under a $22,000,000,000 
war program, what will be the consequences 
under $240,000,000,000 of current appropria- 
tions and authorizations?” 

Nobody, legst of ll the men on the price- 
adjustment boards, would claim that the 
record of renegotiation has been perfect up 
to now or that perfection is likely to dis- 
tinguish it in the future. But from the 
character of the men who are in charge of 
contract renegotiation, as well as from the 
experiences of various suppliers, we think it 
fair to say that the intent of Congress and 
the American people that there shall be no 
profiteers is being carried out with the min- 
imum of injustice to individuals. 

The personnel of the various regional 
boards is kept down to the minimum con- 
sistent with efficiency and the convenience 
of the producers. Of course, some produc- 
ers complain; everybody would like to go on 
getting $5,000 a unit, even when the cost of 
production has dropped to $1,500. But when 
the producer stops to think that he has a 
customer who will take everything he can 
make, that he has no competition, sales 
expense, or risk of saturating the market, he 
is likely to conclude that renegotiation of a 
contract with the Army or Navy leaves him 
with substantially as much profit as he de- 
rived from his peacetime efforts to sell in a 
market shared by a dozen eager competitors. 
The War and Navy Departments, with an 
act of Congress behind them, are not much 
tougher than normal peacetime competitive 
practice. 

Probably the chief reason why one hears 
so Many contradictory stories on contract re- 
negotiation is the flexibility with which it is 
administered. 

There is no arbitrary maximum or mini- 
mum profit margin permitted by the price 
adjusters. Many factors are considered. The 
low-cost producer is favored as against his in- 
efficient competitor by receiving a higher unit 
profit for his article. The man who is oper- 
ating on his own capital will come off better 
than the man who has been set up in business 
with Government money in a Government 
plant, and who is, in reality, less an owner 
than a manager. 

Indeed, believers in capitalism and free en- 
terprise ought not to withhold approval from 
section 403 on at least one ground—namely, 
that it is almost unique among Government 
activities in that it actually exerts pressure to 
reduce costs and increase production, instead 
of freezing costs and restricting production, 
#3 so much New Deal legislation has done. 
The renegotiators have also shown a disposi- 
tion to be generous toward suppliers whose 
contracts with the Army or Navy have been 
preceded by years of experimental work on 
which no profit was possible. There are sev- 
eral instances in which the boards took into 
account losses incurred before the supplier 
had any contract at all with the Government. 

Granted that the country wants no profit- 
eers and that nobody wants very much to be 
a profiteer, is this the best way to control ex- 
cessive profits? Why not leave this job to 
the excess-profits tax, which takes 90 per- 
cent of the top-bracket incomes anyway? 
Why not fix a definite margin of profit over 
cost, as was done in the last war? The an- 
swer to the last question is, of course, that 
cost plus is out precisely because it worked 
so badly in the last war. The higher the costs 
the bigger the profit. Sound industrial prac- 
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tices should work just the other way. The 
effort to control inflation becomes all but im- 
possible if industry is encouraged to add to 
production costs. 

Nor can the excess-profits tax unaided cap- 
ture undue profits. As Bernard M. Baruch 
has pointed out, “Twenty percent of $500,000 
is $100,000, and 20 percent of $1,000,000 is 
$200,000. One way to increase a $500,000 
profit to $1,000,000 without increased risk or 
effort is to double the price. For this reason 
there is more incentive to increase prices, and 
therefore pofits, under an 80-percent excess- 
profits tax than there is without it.” If we 
are serious about curbing war profits, the 
job has to be done before, rather than after, 
taxes. 

It would be foolish to pretend that rene- 
gotiation of a contract, which looked pretty 
good in the first place, is invariably a pleasant 
experience. The question which those who 
are renegotiated ought to ask themselves is: 
“Is this better or worse than being gone 
over by a senatorial investigating committee 
after the war, perhaps lampooned and mis- 
represented, and certainly pilloried by oppo- 
nents of our competitive business system?” - 
One answer certainly is that when the great 
day comes and disillusioned politicians are 
looking about for fat cats and scapegoats, 
the war contractor will be in a preferred 
position if he can say, “I was put under 
the microscope by some of the hardest- 
boiled bug detectors you ever saw, and they 
gave me a clean bill of health.” 

After all, total war demands a total effort 
by all classes. We cannot conscript soldiers, 
draft labor, and ration civilians, yet fail to 
restrain profits to a reasonable level. In 
war, when we cannot even guarantee a man 
the right to his own life, no war contractor 
can be assured the last dollar of profit from 
business which was made for him by the 
war emergency. Furthermore, we know that 
few American producers want any such ad- 
vantage. Now that he has assurance that 
his “excessive profits“ will be sheared off 
without endless bureaucratic interference 
with his operations, and that the result will 
be fair as between him and other producers, 
the American businessman will accept rene- 
gotiation of his war contracts with good 
grace. From all reports, he is doing so 
already. 


Florida Barge Canal 


REMARKS 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
call the attention of the Members to a 
letter written by Judge MANSFIELD, chair- 
man of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, to the Honorable BUELL SNYDER, 
replying to a letter written to Mr. SNY- 
DER by the Secretary of the Interior con- 
cerning the distribution of fuel oils to 
the Atlantic seaboard. I wish you would 
read this letter very carefully. 

I would also like to call to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee the fact that the hear- 
ings held before the subcommittee on 
the Florida barge canal are available, 
and since we are going to hold a full 
committee meeting on that soon, I hope 
that every member will avail himself of 
those hearings and study them closely. 
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If I can be of assistance to you I will be 
glad to do so. 
The letter referred to follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1943. 
Hon. J. BUELL SNYDER, 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SNYDER: In the Washington Star 
of Sunday, March 21, I read an article stating 
that Mr. Ickes had written you concerning 
the transportation of petroleum from the 
Southwest to our eastern seaboard. In this 
article there are several errors arrived at by 
making incorrect assumptions and then car- 
rying the arguments to apparently logical 
conclusions which are actually fallacious. 

The first fallacy stated that pipe lines used 
materials and manpower with greater effi- 
ciency than any other carriers except ocean 
tankers and that they were economical to 
operate. Being from Texas, I have at least a 
layman's knowledge of the transportation of 
oil, and I know that the commercial oil com- 
panies have for many years been hauling their 
products by barge on inland canals and rivers 
from Texas up the Mississippi River and all of 
its great tributaries. Some of these hauls in- 
volve the bucking of considerable river cur- 
rents. I do not know of any case where an 
economical company has laid a pipe line over 
a route where a waterway and a barge line 
were available. Not being acquainted with 
the experts of the Petroleum Administrator, 
I do not know their capabilities, but I do 
know that the Standard Oil Co. has for years 
been transporting by barge up the Mississippi 
River enormous quantities of oil, and I do not 
believe this company would move oils in this 
way if it could be done more economically in 
another way. 

The magazine, Marine News, for the pres- 
ent month states that the Standard Oil Co. 
has just put in operation on the Mississippi 
River a towboat to handle 12 barges of 
9,000 barrels of oil each, the equivalent of 
4 miles of tank cars. According to the regu- 
lations being carried out, 9 locomotive engines 
would be required for the movement of 
that, number of tank cars. The boat is of a 
8-power Diesel type to develop 2,415 horse- 
power, being the largest towboat in opera- 
tion on the Mississippi. 

The second fallacy of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator assumes that the war will soon 
end and that no measures should be taken 
to improve transportation facilities unless 
they can be completed in the time allowed 
by Mr. Ickes for the war to come to an end. 
All our war leaders, including the President, 
tell us not to plan or operate under this 
dangerous and fallacious assumption. More- 
over, proposed improvements of inland 
waterway facilities are just as advantageous 
for peacetime uses as for wartime uses. They 
will lower freight charges and that couldn't 
happen unless the water transportation was 
more economical than other forms of trans- 
portation. At the present time hundreds of 
millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
are being used by Federal administrators to 
pay railroad freight charges on oil products 
being carried by rail from the Southwest to 
our eastern seaboard. I have not heard of 
any such freight subsidies being paid to 
barge companies to encourage barge trans- 
portation up the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries. All available barges are being 
used on this traffic and apparently they are 
self-sustaining under the laws of supply and 
demand in competition with all other forms 
of transportation. Besides the barge traffic in 
the Mississippi Valley, there is also self- 
sustaining barge traffic in oil along the intra- 
coastal canal. Several oil companies are 
distributing their products between Balti- 
more, Washington, and other eastern port 
cities in canal barges and I have not heard 
anything about their being given freight 


subsidies of Government money. Their barge 
business is a normal peacetime paying busi- 
ness. 

Let me suggest one more idea. Some of us 
who wish to see petroleum supply improved 
along the east coast are trying to increase 
the transportation facilities, and what is 
happening with respect to our efforts? The 
Petroleum Administrator and his so-called 
experts do nothing but fight us every way 
we turn. At the same time that they are 
doing this, they are telling the public that 
the petroleum situation in the East will get 
no better but will get worse, and they exhort 
everybody to prepare to do with less and 
less. The allowances for the A-ration cou- 
pons for gasoline have just been reduced. We 
want more transportation facilities for oil 
products so that the public may be supplied, 
both in peace and in war. We agree that the 
supply of petroleum products has failed, but 
we do not agree that nothing should be done 
about it. While others are planning in fairy- 
land, let us initiate work on the practical 
plans for which we have the blueprints all 
ready. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. J. MANSFIELD, 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
batting average of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress to date is 10 percent for self- 
direction, 

John L. Lewis has the hardest face in 
the world and he gets away with a lot 
for a man who is not President. 

We are more convinced than ever that 
George Washington knew a great deal 
about Europe although he had never 
been there. 

The signing of the labor control bill 
by Gov. Andy Schoeppel, of Kansas, 
writes the latest chapter in the State’s 
triumphs for freedom. 

F. D. R. is having as much trouble 
getting his men jobs as the Republicans. 
Marcantonio, Ed Flynn, and Mr. Allred 
all failed to make the grade. 

The Churchill speech makes us feel 
that the “four freedoms” are gone with 
the wind and that after we have passed 
the ammunition we can go play in the 
arsenal. 

We first met up with Chester C. Davis 
in the winter of 26 on the Committee of 
Twenty-two. He was the secretary, 


Governor Peek its chairman, fighting for 


the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Remember this, that no officer in the 
armed forces dares to give the slightest 
left-handed hint of anything short of a 
full and complete early victory, and that 
is as it should be. 

The battle of Tunisia and the battle 
on taxes proceed at the same time. The 
majority side says Ruml is really Rommel 
and the minority says, “Let’s push the 
tax clock ahead like war time.” 
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The passing of Frank O. Lowden re- 
calls to us the Illinois deadlocked Repub- 
lican State Convention in 1903 for Gover- 
nor when Charles S. Deneen and Lowden 
were contesting Gov. Richard Yates. All 

hree were finally Governors and all three 
had finally served in Congress. He is the 
last of the three to go. 


Taps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, many are 
grieved by the tragedies of war and 
deeply sorrow over the sacrifice of their 
sons to save America. But I firmly be- 
lieve it is a great and splendid thing that 
the manhood of America has gone forth 
in this crusade for Christian living in all 
lands—stanchly, bravely, and with high 
courage in the service of mankind. Ac- 
cordingly I quote a tribute to the brave 
spirit of our armed forces written by 
Capt. Charles Macklin McCartney, of the 
United States Navy: 


TAPS TO W. H. S. 


Goodnight, dear friend, kind heart, good- 
night. 
Lights out! The shadows fall— 
Beneath the vaulted rafters rings 
The last, sad bugle call. 
In mournful cadence through the throng, 
Soft, in the waning light— 

The echoing notes are passed along, 
Brave heart, true heart, good night! 
Lights out! Goodnight! 

Goodnight, dear friend—but not to you 
Beyond the azure dome, 
Your kindly soul, in gladsome light 
Has found its welcome home! 
There, at the joyous reveille 
They greét you with “good morn!” 
(For us, the deepening shadows fall 
That may not see the dawn.) 
Lights out! Goodnight! 
—Capt. Charles M. McCartney. 


The National Resources Planning Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 23), 1943 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled “Two N. R. P. B. Reports Are 
Sober, Moderate,” written by Ernest 
Lindley and published in the Washington 
Post of March 14, 1943; and an article 
entitled “Similarities Are Noted in Plans 
of Churchill and Resources Board,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star of 
March 23, 1943. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of March 
23, 1943] 

SIMILARITIES ARE NOTED IN PLANS OF CHURCH- 
ILL, RESOURCES BOARD—POST-WAR PROPOSALS 
Fottow SAME LINES, DIRECTOR or UNITED 
STATES AGENCY POINTS OUT 


Prime Minister Churchill's 4-year plan for 
British post-war economy and social security 
aims broadly at the same goals sought for 
this country by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. 

While Mr. Churchill's brief prospectus in 
his Sunday radio broadcast lacked the details 
of the voluminous National Resources Plan- 
ning Board report submitted to Congress 
March 10, the two follow strikingly similar 
patterns in projecting a more abundant life 
after the war. 

“I was delighted by the extraordinary re- 
semblance which Mr. Churchill’s plan has to 
our own post-war proposals,” said Charles 
W. Eliot, National Resources Planning Board 
Director. “Since it was proposed by the epit- 
ome of a British Tory, I hope people will get 
over thinking that our plan is radical.” 

On these six major points the plans are 
generally the same: 

1. Expansion of national compulsory in- 
surance. While Mr. Churchill left the British 
program to further study and legislative 
preparation, he made it plain that he favors 
extending insurance to all classes “for all 
purposes, from the cradle to the grave.” The 
National Resources Planning Board projected 
disability insurance, expansion of unemploy- 
ment insurance, greater aid to the blind and 
other groups receiving public assistance, and 
extension of social security benefits to groups 
not now included. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


2. Broadening and improving public health 
service. Mr. Churchill envisioned a “war 
upon disease,” maternity care, encourage- 
ment of larger families to offset a dwindling 
birth rate, and milk for babies, declaring 
“healthy citizens are the greatest asset any 
country can have.” The National Resources 
Planning Board recommended Government 
cooperation with the medical profession in 
developing a time payment pian for medical 
care, maternity and child welfare service, free 
school lunches, creation of a system of re- 
gional and local hospitals and other medical 
personnel and larger appropriations to in- 


sure adeqtiate medical care of needy persons. . 


3. Greater opportunities for education: 
Predicting the future will be left “to highly 
educated races who alone can handle the 
scientific apparatus necessary for preem- 
mence in peace or survival in war,” Mr. 
Churchill recommended equal opportunities 
of education for all classes, a greater spread 
and increase of facilities for higher educa- 
tion, improvement of schools, and additional 
training for teachers. 

Coupled with this, he proposed the part- 
time release of young persons from industry 
so they will have a chance to carry on general 
schooling and specialized training. The Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board likewise 
recommended equal opportunity for general, 
specialized, and higher education, with the 
Government underwriting such a program if 
necessary 


4. Post-war projects: Mr. Churchill fore- 
saw the reconstruction of bomb-ruined Brit- 
ish cities and Minister of Labor Bevin's plan 
for reorganizing the British building indus- 
try as providing a reservoir of public works. 
For the United States, the National Resources 
Planning Board proposed a development of 
highways, rivers, housing, harbor, flood con- 
trol, water power, control of pollution, and 
similar projects. 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


5. Jobs for all: “We cannot afford to have 
idle people,” Mr, Churchill declared, adding 
in reference to expansion of social security 
insurance that “the best way to insure against 
unemployment is to have no unemploy- 
ment.” Mr. Churchill counted on the recon- 
struction projects as taking up the slack in 
trade and industry, which he envisioned as 
expanding tremendously on a mass produc- 
tion basis. The National Resources Planning 
Board similarly would have a Federal work 
program to drain off the unemployed, guar- 
anteelng every returning serviceman a job, 
and in addition would establish protective 
labor legislation and encourage industry to 
greater employment. 

6. Government and private enterprise. 
“There is a broadening field for State owner- 
ship and enterprise especially in relation to 
monopolies o7 all kind,” Mr. Churchill said. 
“The modern state will increasingly concern 
itself with the economic well-being of the 
state.” He mentioned also the bolstering of 
British agriculture and food production as a 
possible cooperative-government undertak- 
ing. 

The National Resources Planning Board 
favored joint private and government part- 
nerships in such booming wartime industries 
as aluminum, magnesium, shipbuilding, and 
aircraft; Federal participation in transport, 
rural electrification and water power, and 
plans for the encouragement of private en- 
terprise. 

The National Resources Planning Board 
would put in effect some of its major objec- 
tives now. Mr. Churchill, on the other hand, 
expressed belief the proper time to institute 
the changes was the 4-year period following 
“the downfall of Hitler.” 


DEMOBILIZATION QUESTION 

Mr. Churchill did not take up the demo- 
bilization of the armed services and wartime 
industry, high points of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board report, but he fore- 
saw “considerable opportunities for reestab- 
lishing” British exports, a factor mfluencing 
home industry. 

Nor did Mr. Churchill advocate, as did the 
National Resources Planning Board, the ex- 
tension of wartime rationing and similar 
controls into the post-war period. 

The National Resources Planning Board 
devoted a great part of its report to proposals 
for a youth work program, combining the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration enterprises. Mr. 
Churchill made no specific mention of a spe- 
cial youth work plan, but he emphasized 
that there should be some supervision for 
youth in post-school years. 


[From the Washington Post of March 14, 
1943] 
Two Nationat Resources PLANNING BOARD 
Reports ann Soper, MODERATE 
(By Ernest Lindley) 

The two reports of the National Resources 
Planning Board made public last week are 
too comprehensive to be digested in a single 
column. The fact that they were made public 
together may lead to confusion. 

One is an exhaustive study of security, 
work, and relief policies. The other is a 


thumbnail outline of some of the problems 


the Nation will have to face at the end of the 
war. 
The first report is the one which, prior to 
its publication, was referred to as an àAmeri- 
can Beveridge Plan.” Actually, work on it was 
begun in 1939, 2 years before Sir William 
Beveridge began his survey of social insur- 
ance and allied services for the British Gov- 
ernment. 

The Beveridge report contained specific de- 
tailed recommendations for the overhaul and 
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expansion of the British social-insurance 
system. It gets down to the details of costs 
and benefits. The National Resources Plan- 
ning Board’s treatment is in far more general 
terms but covers more ground. It is con- 
cerned not only with social insurance and 
public assistance, but with public works and 
relief and related policies. 


COMPUTED IN 640-PAGE REPORT 

During the 10 years preceding the World 
War, the American Government for the first 
time assumed major responsibility for re- 
lieving and overcoming unemployment. Also 
for the first time it set up a system of social 
insurance, Some of the steps taken were 
experimental. 

Some were intended only to tide over an 
emergency. Others, such as social insurance, 
were intended to be permanent. But all of 
them involved the use of Federal money to 
increase the economic security of the indi- 
vidual. 

‘The National Resources Planning Board was 
given the job of reviewing and analyzing all 
these policies and experiments, Its findings 
are contained in a 640-pace report, together 
with recommendations. Some of these rec- 
ommendations are for the improvement of 
what might be called the normal permanent 
program—social insurance and public assist- 
ance to such persons as the indigent aged and 
handicapped children. Other recommenda- 
tions are designed to eliminate mistakes 
which were made in the handling of the 
work-relief program during the thirties—mis- 
takes due chiefly to lack of facilities for plan- 
ning, inexperience, and the depth to which 
the depression had been allowed to go before 
the Government began to take effective ac- 
tion to pull the Nation out of it. 

After this exhaustive review was begun, the 
Second World War broke out. Part of the 
report deals with policies and programs which 
have no place in the war effort. Other parts, 
especially those concerned with social in- 
surance, could profitably be translated into 
action now. The entire report was completed 
months ago and submitted to the White 
House, where it remained until the President 


suddenly decided to submit it to Congress 


last week. ~ 


BASED ON HIGHER LIVING STANDARD 


The second report, a later and shorter 
product, is hardly more than a suggestive 
memorandum. It states some of the prob- 
lems which will have to be met on D-day 
when the demobilization of the war effort 
begins, and others which will have to be met 
and overcome in the longer run. 

The second report is easy reading and 
deserves to be read. To the extent that it 
is read, it should dissipate misconceptions of 
the economic and social philosophy of the 
National Resources Planning Board. Every 
recommendation or suggestion is predicated 
on continuation, or restoration, of the private 
enterprise system. 

All are based on the belief that the stand- 
ard of living can be increased by an ex- 
panding economic production. 

The Government also has essential duties 
to perform—to regulate private enterprise 
to prevent abuses, to stimulate private en- 
terprise and keep it healthy, and to backstop 
it. When the war comes to an end, the Gov- 
ernment will have to take a great many 
actions which will have a direct effect on 
the ability of private enterprise to get under 
way again. Some 20 to 30 million war work- 
ers will have to find new jobs. A large part 
of the armed forces will have to be demo- 
bilized. 


CONTROLS WON'T END WITH WAR 
The end of the fighting will release a vast 


pent-up demand for goods and services. 
Some of these can be supplied for civilian use, 
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But the demand for many durable goods 
will have to remain pentup for months 
while factories are retooled. Price controls 
and rationing in various forms probably 
will be needed for months, perhaps a couple 
of years after the war has ended. 

These two reports should give Congress 
and the country a clearer idea of the work 
and philosophy of the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

Many have assumed because the planning 
of public works was one of specific assign- 
ments, the National Resources Planning 
Board was tied up to a theory that the 
only way to keep our economic system going 
in peacetime is to spend endless billions on 
public works and work relief. That assump- 
tion is wrong—as the present reports prove. 
Nor is there anything else radical or revolu- 
tionary in either of them. They cover so 
much ground that probably few people, in- 
cluding the experts who worked on the re- 
Ports, could agree with every recomenda- 
tion or suggestion which they make. 

But they are both sober documents, which 
march down the middle of the road toward 
the goals which most people seek, and most 
know can be attained by sensible manage- 
ment of our productive resources, 


Oklahoma “Schools at War Program” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 23), 1943 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a speech made by me, in connec- 
tion with the broadcast of the Oklahoma 
“Schools at War Program,” before a joint 
session of the House and Senate of the 
Oklahoma Legislature, at Oklahoma 
City, on February 22, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Lieutenant Governor Berry, Mr. President, 
Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Legislature of Oklahoma, it is a distinct 
honor and privilege to be with you here in 
our State Capitol on this patriotic occasion, 
not only to honor the birthday of the Father 
of our Country, but in addition to honor 
that large group of students of our public 
schools who will shortly not only own all 
the property but will be the governing body 
of our State. 

I bring to you, the school teachers and the 
school children of Oklahoma, the congratu- 
lations and best wishes of your Commander 
in Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and also I 
bring you the best wishes from Henry Mor- 
genthau, the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

I need not remind you that we are at war. 
When I. say “we,” I do not mean just our 
soldiers on the many fighting fronts, but 
instead I mean all our citizens, our soldiers, 
our munition workers, our farmers and every 
man, woman and child in our common coun- 
try. We did not get into this war of our 
own volition. 

We know, and the world knows, that we 
did not start this horrible conflict. Now 


being in, we want the world to know that we 
will remain to the end. Today, with wars 
on every land, on every ocean, under every 
sea and in the air above land and water, 
prudence dictates that we stop, look, and 
listen. What might happen if we lose? The 
war aims of our enemies are for imperialistic 
control of the world. Should they win, the 
following things will certainly happen: All 
our guns and weapons of every kind would 
be commandeered. Thereafter, the posses- 
sion of a gun or weapon of any kind would 
subject the offender to summary trial and 
a verdict of possible death. All raw materials, 
including food supplies, utilities, and fac- 
tories, would be taken over and operated by 
the invaders. 

Our financial system, including our banks, 
would be taken over and operated by the 
conquerors. 

Today we have in our Public Treasury 
almost $23,000,000,000 in gold; some $4,000,- 
000,000 in monetary silver, and in our Na- 
tional and State banks we have $100,000,- 
000,000 in currency, deposits, and securities. 
This vast treasure alone is sufficient to 
cause outlaw nations to conspire to attack 
and seek to conquer the United States. After 
our people should be disarmed; after our 
property should be confiscated; after cur 
financial system should be taken over; and 
after all profits should be taken and perhaps 
expended throughout the world, we would 
find our people reduced to serfdom and slav- 
ery. This we have resolved shall not happen. 

What is the power of our enemies? The 
best information we can secure is that we will 
have to meet and fight and destroy Axis 
armies totaling some 70,000,000 professional 
and seasoned soldiers. To meet this gigantic 
armed force we—the Allied Nations—will 
have but some 50,000,000 men. The odds in 
numbers are against us as 7 is to 5. 

However, this war will be decided by forces 
in the air and under the sea. We are now 
taking command of the air and are meeting 
all opposition under the water. I am not 
giving away military secrets when I tell you 
that we have now over 60,000 planes in serv- 
ice. We are training 75,000 pilots a year. We 
will produce over 100,000 planes during 1943. 
When our production and training programs 
are completed we will have over 200,000 
fighting, bomber, and transport planes 
ready to take the air. When we are ready 
no nation and no combination of nations can 
long stand before the power and might of 
the United States and our allies. 

This is a total war—a war of destruction to 
the point of annihilation. If we do not de- 
stroy cur enemies they will destroy us. To 
hesitate and to compromise now would only 
mean immediate preparation for an even 
greater struggle to come. This the world 
cannot withstand. 

Before Germany mobilized to blitzkrieg, 
conquer and to rule the world she expended 
$100,000,000,000 for war equipment and mili- 
tary supplies. Other Axis Nations have ex- 
pended comparable sums. Before this con- 
flict is ended the 2,000,000,000 peoples of the 
earth will have wasted $500,000,000,000 and 
multiplied millions of men. 

Another such war and civilization will be 
destroyed and what is left of humanity will 
relapse into a period of debt and dark ages 
covering hundreds of years to come. We will 
win this war, and when it is over the United 
States will stand out before the world as 
the beacon light for the guidance of all peo- 
ples everywhere who desire to be free. When 
that time comes, and pray God it will not be 
long, dictators and tyrants will have to be 
destroyed, democracy will be triumphant, 
and then to be an American will be greater 
than to be a king. 

This is an historic day—the two-hundred- 
and-eleventh anniversary of the birth of 
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George Washington. George Washington 
was the general of the armies of the Revo- 
lution. General Washington was the Presi- 
dent of the Federal Convention which drew 
up, considered, and finally submitted the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The Decla- 
ration of Independence was signed and the 
Constitution was prepared in Independence 
Hall in the city of Philadelphia. We have 
here today a part of that building. The 
part is in the form of a brick from the walls 
of Independence Hall. This brick, hand- 
made, is a symbol of the spirit of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. During recent 
restoration work on Independence Hall a 
number of 206-year-old original bricks were 
removed from the tower which supported the 
Liberty Bell. 

The editors of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
suggested to the Treasury Department that 
these “liberty bricks” might inspire the school 
children of America to help promote our 
National War Savings program and offered to 
mount each brick in a case suitable for pres- 
ervation and display, one to be presented to 
the school children of each State in the 
Union that they might have this perpetual 
reminder of our hall of freedom. American 
democracy got its form and substance in 
Independence Hall, which was built to be 
the first statehouse of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania. From the statehouse steeple, the 
Liberty Bell first rang out to “proclaim lib- 
erty throughout all the land.” 

We have here with us today this “liberty 
brick“ presented to the schools of Oklahoma. 
This brick has been on tour in our State and 
has been displayed in over 300 of our schools. 
It will be further displayed to approximately 
that many additional schools and then will 
be permanently lodged in our State histori- 
cal scciety as a memento of the participation 
in the schools-at-war program by the Okla- 
homa teachers and students. 

The schools-at-war program is one of the 
outstanding voluntary patriotic movements 
which has come about as a result of the pres- 
ent all-out World War. The school adminis- 
trators, teachers, students, and parent or- 
ganizations have assumed the responsibility 
of making this program a success in Okla- 
homa. Secretary Morgenthau has correctly 
stated that the United States can count on its 
30,000,000 young Americans, to whom an un- 
shackled future is all important, to enlist 
100 percent in our fight for freedom by buy- 
ing War Savings stamps and bonds to the 
limit of their ability and by doing every other 
thing that a boy or girl can do to speed the 
day of victory. 

I salute the schools of Oklahoma for the 
magnificent job they have done in mobiliz- 
ing their students and teachers and their 
communities for wartime service. This pro- 
gram has been outstanding in Oklahoma 
through the efficient leadership of Paul R. 
Taylor, State chairman, and H. C. Jones, State 
administrator and superintendent of the 
War Savings staff. The schools-at-war pro- 
gram in Oklahoma hus been a signal success, 
I em particularily gratified to see this wonder- 
ful display of exhibits in the rotunda of 
our State capitol today. Selections will be 
made from these exhibits which will be part 
of the giant national exhibition to be held 
in our National Capitol at a future date. 

Since the inception of this program, I am 
informed that the school children of Okla- 
homa have purchased more than $3,000,000 in 
War Savings stamps. I am further advised 
that more than 90 percent of the 686,000 
schoo} children of Oklahoma are regularly 
buying these 10-cent War Savings stamps 
from their earnings, savings, and spending 
money. I believe the records will show that 
this is the outstanding per capita contribu- 
tion of the schoo] children among all the 
States of the Nation, and I know that our 
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Governor; the members of this distinguished 
body of legislators, and our citizens generally 
join with me in this salute to the schools of 
Oklahoma. 

It is, therefore, fitting that His Excellency, 
Lt. Gov. James E. Berry, and the distin- 
guished members of both the senate and the 
house of representatives should join with 
us in paying this deserved tribute to that fine 
group of boys and girls in our Oklahoma 
schools, 

And it is now my honor and pleasure on 
behalf of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
officially present this “liberty brick” to the 
representative of the schools-at-war program 
in Oklahoma, Mr. Paul R. Taylor, superin- 
tendent of the El Reno City Schools. 


Organization and Collaboration of United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


oF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 26 (leyislative day of 
Tuesday, March 23), 1943 


Mr. BURTON. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Now Is the Time,” published in 
the Toledo Blade of March 16, 1943, and 
an article headed “Intimate Message: 
Washington,” by Roscoe Drummond, 
published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of March 18, 1943. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Toledo Blade of March 16, 1943] 
Now Is THE TIME 


There is idealism, realism, and sound for- 
eign policy in the proposal of four Senators— 
two Republicans and two Democrats—calling 
for a statement in brief of a program of par- 
ticipation by the United States in a new world 
organization after the war is won. 

Some have been timid about such a pro- 
posal, fearing it would precipitate in the Sen- 
ate an interminable discussion of peace poli- 
cies at a critical time when the Members 
should be giving full attention to winning the 
war. There is always peril in every important 
step. However, there is no sound reason for 

that a resolution of cooperation 
with our present allies in post-war plans 
should stir unusual debate or strife. In fact, 
the speed with which lease-lend was acted 
upon last week raises the hope that a com- 
mon-sense foreign-policy declaration would 
get a similar vote. 

Both in this country and in the other free 
nations is the dread that the United States 
by future act of the Senate may be thrown 
into a reactionary state, as it was after World 
War No. 1, when President Wilson’s efforts 
were repudiated. War weariness or other con- 
tingency might give backing to an isolationist 
appeal and the whole peace program be put 
into reverse, Other nations fighting with us 
now are counting upon America’s continued 
Participation in world affairs for the sake of 
establishing order and justice. 

A simple declaration immediately by the 
Senate on war and peace aims can do more to 
strengthen our allies and confound our ene- 
mies than statements by President Roosevelt 
and Foreign Minister Eden, important as they 
may be. The world knows the United States 
Senate has the last word. History shows 


it can be devastatingly negative. It can 
strengthen America’s position before the 
world now by being positive and forward 
looking. 

If there is to be order in the world after 
the war, there will have to be policing. Amer- 
icans will be far better off to have United 
States forces in on the patrols. The Senate 
should act at once. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 18, 1943] 


INTIMATE MESSAGE: WASHINGTON—QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Four Members of the United States Senate, 
speaking both for themselves and for nu- 
merous colleagues who agree with them, are 
asking the American people to volunteer to 
help win the peace. Naturally they hope that 
they bespeak the sentiment of the country 
in advocating an early organization of the 
United Nations of specific and limited au- 
thority. But whether public opinion volun- 
teers decisive support or decisive apathy, 
their purpose is to give the country a clear 
opportunity to decide what they want the 
United States to do about the peace; whether 
to secure the peace by joining the rest of the 
world in maintaining it collectively or to 
withdraw from the rest of the world and let 
each nation try to maintain the peace sepa- 
rately. $ 

No more important purpose has been put 
before the American people since Woodrow 
Wilson asked the Senate to ratify the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations. The fullness 
of this great issue will emerge as the debate 
gradually unfolds in Congress and in the 
country, and the following seeks to answer 
only some of the questions which are most 
frequently being asked: 

Who are the sponsors of this resolution? 
They are two Republicans and two Demo- 
crats who, it can be said without reservation, 
have no personal and no political purpose 
to serve. They are Senator JOSEPH BALL, 
young St. Paul newspaperman, who was first 
appointed to the Senate by Gov. Harold Stas- 
sen and who was later elected very much on 
his own steam—Jor BALL is a supporter but 
not a servant of Governor Stassen; and Sen- 
ator Harotp Burton, also from the allegedly 
isolationist Midwest, who voted against most 
of the President’s pre-Pearl Harbor foreign- 
policy measures—he was against interven- 
ing when he thought he could keep America 
out of the war; he is in favor of intervening 
in the peace in the conviction that only by 
intervening can America preserve the peace; 
and Senator Cant. HatcH, of New Mexico, au- 
thor of the Hatch (clean politics) Act and 
one of the most respected Members of the 
Senate; and Senator Lister HILL, whose long 
career in the House won him regard and con- 
fidence from both sides of the aisle. None 
is acting for partisan reasons; none is a doc- 
trinaire internationalist. 


DESIGNED TO DISPLAY UNITY 


What is the real objective of the resolution? 
Its objective is to demonstrate a unity of 
purpose between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Government on the very 
crux of foreign policy. It would inform the 
President and the Department of State that 
the Senate would welcome a treaty which 
would enable America to play a responsible 
role in creating and maintaining the peace 
in collaboration with the other United 
Nations. 

At whose initiative is this resolution being 
advanced? The resolution was conceived by 
the Senators; it was drafted by the Senators; 
it was introduced at the initiative of the 
Senators. It is designed to enable the Sen- 
ate to discharge positively, instead of nega- 
tively, its constitutional duty to advise the 
President on foreign policy. 
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Why is the issue being presented at this 
time? The sponsors of the resolution believe 
that we can't drift into the peace but must 
prepare for it at the peak of Allied unity. 
American diplomacy cannot effectively enter 
upon the negotiations necessary to prepare 
for the peace unless it is assured that the 
Senate wants to accomplish broadly the same 
end. If the other United Nations cannot be 
reasonably certain that America intends to 
join in obtaining the common peace, they 
will be forced to look to other devices. The 
proposed resolution is to show that there 
is no basic divergence within the American 
Government over its peace purposes, 


NO PARTICULAR PLAN SET FORTH 


Does the resolution commit the United 
States to a particular peace plan? It does 
not do so. It is not a commitment to any 
plan. It is a directive or peace purposes. 
It says, in effect, that the Senate will look 
with favor upon the formation of an organi- 
zation of the United Nations with the stated 
objective of developing machinery for adjust- 
ing disputes and providing the means for 
suppressing aggression. 

Does the resolution bind the present or any 
future Senate to approve whatever kind of a 
peace arrangement the President and De- 
partment of State may negotiate? It does not. 
The resolution is a statement of objective and 
is not an assurance that every method the 
Executive may offer to reach that objective 
will be guaranteed ratification. It is not an 
inflexible commitment; it is moral evidence 
that the Senate, which ultimately must ratify 
the agreements which will be negotiated, 
wants to see the United States participate 
fully and faithfully in a system of world secu- 
rity. It is a vital credential to American 
diplomacy; it is an indispensable assurance to 
ali the United Nations that it intends to join 
the peace, not secede from it. 

Should the resolution be considered ideal 
in its present form? Not necessarily. It may 
be too detailed; it may be over precise. It is 
certainly open to constructive compromise 
and constructive change, Its authors are not 
prima donnaish; they are not looking for po- 
litical kudos or for footnotes in the history 
books. They are looking for results. But it 
should not be overlooked that the elder Sen- 
ator Lodge used to proclaim his devotion to 
international cooperation every time he drove 
the knife into the Covenant of the League, 
The resolution needs to be specific enough so 
that only those who believe in full-bodied 
cooperation to secure the peace will vote for 
it. This is no time to fool ourselves or other 
people. 


Purely Political Reasons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
March 24, 1943, issue of the News-Herald, 
of Franklin, Pa.: 


PURELY POLITICAL REASONS 

The administration in Washington—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Speaker Rayburn, General 
Counsel Paul of the Treasury—is on record 
in favor of a pay-as-you-earn tax. It ob- 
jected to the Ruml plan on the ground that 
if 1942 tax liabilities were “excused,” rich 
men might profit from “windfalls.” 
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Now Treasury Secretary Morgenthau says 
that the administration is 100 percent be- 
hind the Ways and Means Committee tax 
measure. This is not a pay-as-you-earn bill, 
and it is notoriously a rich man’s windfall. 

Mr. Rum! and the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans who favor his plan have accepted the 
administration argument against permitting 
even a few wealthy persons to benefit from 
reform of the taxing system. The Carlson 
bill, embodying the Ruml plan, provides 
against this possibility. 

The Ways and Means monstrosity, on the 
other hand, invites those who have money 
to “come and get it.“ Yet the administra- 
tion is behind the committee bill 100 per- 
cent. 

If the committee bill should become law 
the average taxpayer could do either of two 
things. He could continue on a year-behind, 
always-in-debt basis—and most would do 
so, and we should have no pay-as-you-earn 
tax system. Or he could squeeze out of 1 
year’s pay envelopes enough to pay the heavi- 
est 2 years’ taxes in American history. Few 
would do that. 

How about the rich man, the fellow with 
savings in the bank or a good sheaf of War 
bonds in the safe-deposit box? 

He could withdraw the savings or sell the 
bonds (has Mr. Morgenthau considered that 
possibility?) and earn 6 percent on his money 
by paying up 1943 taxes before June 15. 

That is a better return than is available 
from War bonds or any other moderately safe 
investment. 

If the administration really is 100 percent 
behind the committee bill, what becomes of 
its lip service to a pay-as-you-earn plan? 
How should we evaluate its talk about oppos- 
ing the Rumi plan out of consideration for 
the poor and out of dislike for giving any 
prosperous taxpayer a break? 

Why is the administration ‘against the 
Rumi plan? Isn't it for purely political rea- 
sons—hecause alert Republicans were smart 
enough to climb first onto the most popular 
tax band wagon that has rolled down the 
pike in many a generation? 


The Lipscomb Grain & Seed Co. Deserves 
Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, from time to time achievement 
flags have been presented by the War and 
Navy Departments for excellence in per- 
formance to those engaged in war pro- 
duction. I rise to call attention to the 
fact that there are many business firms 
in this country doing important and in- 
dispensable work for the war effort which 
do not receive this recognition. For in- 
stance, there is no classification set up by 
the Production Award Board to recognize 
the contributions to victory of those who 
handle or expedite the distribution of 
products of those who achieve excellence 
in production. 

I have in mind, particularly, Mr. 
Speaker, those engaged in such business 
as wholesale grain and seed companies. 

I am proud to be able to call attention 
of this House, and the country, to the 
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fact that in the Sixth Missouri Congres- 
sional District, at Springfield, Mo., the 
Lipscomb Grain & Seed Co. has set what 
appears to be & record for increased car- 
loadings under general order 18, estab- 
lishing minimum limits for loading of 
carload freight. 

In the January 2 issue of Feedstuffs 
it appeared that the Office of Defense 
Transportation cited three Ohio firms 
for contributing materially to the war 
effort by a gain of 14.2 percent in car- 
loadings, under the order I have men- 
tioned. The Lipscomb Grain & Seed 
Co., of Springfield, Mo., has far surpassed 
this so-called record, For instance, they 
have marked up a percentage gain of 
over 54% percent. Complete figures for 
October, November, and December 1942 
are as follows: 


J Total Average 
Month ponpe weight, bate aver 
pounds pounds October 
October 6, 768, 925 43, 300 u-n 
November. 104 | 6,501, 460 62, 514 4316 
December. 7, 275, 978 67, 370 M 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
in writing to the Lipscomb Grain & Seed 
Co. stated in part, “Your performance is 
remarkable. The 54% percent gain in 
December over October is about the high- 
est rate we have had reported to us in 
any commodity.” This high standard of 
performance still continues, 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, this is a record in 
which our Nation can take just pride. It 
is evidence that the people of my sec- 
tion, as is true all over this country, are 
doing their bit to hasten for our arms a 
victorious conclusion to this conflict. 
I am particularly glad to be able to state 
that this firm in my own district is set- 
ting the pace for the rest of the country 
to follow. It is regrettable that this 
Government does not recognize such ex- 
cellence of service with an appropriate 
award as it does in other fields. I have 
requested the Production Award Board 
to consider favorably the establishing of 
such a classification as will permit it. 
This little statement of mine cannot be 
put on a flagpole to wave over this 
patriotic business establishment, but I 
know that those to whose attention these 
facts come will renew their faith in all 
such private enterprise which has made 
it possible for the Stars and Stripes to 
wave over this broad and free land. 


Absenteeism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave extended me by the House, 
I am inserting in the Recorp herewith a 
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joint statement of management and la- 
bor in the R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
on the subject of absenteeism: 


In recent weeks the problem of absentee- 
ism and its effect upon the successful prose- 
cution of the war has become one of greatest 
importance to the Nation. It is alleged that 
in some sections of our vital war industries 
many man-hours are being lost solely because 
workers are absent from their jobs for no 
apparent reason. 

In this period of stress, when the very exist- 
ence of our country is at stake, when our 
fellow citizens in the armed forces are giving 
to the limit for the preservation of freedom, 
we on the home front, the production front, 
must produce to the limit. Not only is this 
necessary if we are to win the war, but also 
to give the fullest protection to the lives of 
our soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, and 
others on the firing line. Never should it be 
said that an American died because we did 
not produce, or because the message failed to 
get through. 

In view of this, the victory committee in 
R. C. A. Communications, Inc., composed of 
representatives of management and labor, 
hereby sets forth the general record of the 
employees of this company with respect to 
absenteeism; 

1, Absenteeism, as it relates to laxness on 
the part of the worker, is not a problem in 
R. C. A. Communications, Inc. 

2. Except for absences due to illness, ab- 
senteeism is virtually nonexistent. 

The above conditions did not develop with- 
out planning and foresight. Absenteeism is 
caused by many factors which have been 
taken into consideration in R. C. A. Com- 
munications, Inc. Not the least of these are 
excessively long hours of work, inadequate 
vacation periods, too little time for recrea- 
tion, lack of illness benefits, and lack of 
opportunity for medical supervision on the 
job to prevent illness. 

Under such conditions, employees may 
work until actually becoming sick, or until 
their nervous reserve is exhausted. A worker 
who has exhausted his nervous reserve might 
not appear sick; in fact, a doctor might pro- 
nounce him in good physical condition, yet 
he just cannot give full production. This 
condition frequently arises where workers 
are required to work around the clock. 

Because the war emergency demands the 
ultimate in production, almost all defense 


industries must produce 24 hours per day, 


7 days per week. This means that workers 
must work shifts around the clock. Such 
working schedules are new and unusual to 
the average American citizen and have cre- 
ated many complex problems. It has in- 
creased the tendency toward exhaustion of 
nervous energy with consequent loss of man- 
hours. This is a natural trend and can only 
be corrected by adopting the appropriate 
measures, Such measures revolve around 
improvement of conditions of work for the 
employees involved. 

This method of working is nothing new 
and unusual to the workers in the communi- 
cations industry of which the workers in 
R. C. A. Communications, Inc., are a part. 
Workers in this industry, since its inception, 
have worked shifts around the clock. How- 
ever, such working schedules can become a 
major cause for absenteeism if proper pro- 
tection for employees is not provided. Such 
protection for this condition and other con- 
ditions outlined hereir can be given by the 
application of reasonable hours of work, lib- 
eral vacations, liberal illness benefits, and 
medical services for the prevention of illness. 

R. C. A. Communications, Inc., a major 
link in our wartime communications sys- 
tem, provides such benefits for its employees 
as the products of both management plan- 
ning and collective bargaining. 
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Although we must produce to the limit, 
there is a limit to the worker’s capacity to 
produce. Drive him beyond his limit—that 
is, use up all his physical and nervous re- 
serve—and he will produce less even though 
Working more hours, or lay off to recuperate. 

Taking all of the above into consideration, 
the reasons for the good over-all record of 
R. C. A. Communications, Inc., workers, in- 
cluding negligible absenteeism, can be 
summed up as foflows: 

1. Reasonable working hours; a basic 5-day 
week. While employees work overtime when 
called upon to do so, they have, nevertheless, 
more time for recreation than many war 
plants which work their employees 50, 60, or 
more hours per week. 

2. Liberal vacations with pay. Most em- 
ployees get at least 2 weeks’ vacation each 
year with pay, and employees required to 
work shifts around the clock receive a paid 
vacation of 2, 3, or 4 weeks yearly, depending 
upon length of service. After 5 years all such 
employees receive 3 weeks; after 10 years, 4 
weeks. 

3. Liberal paid legal-holiday provisions and 
time and one-half additional pay when re- 
quired to work on legal holidays and Sundays. 

4. Equitable wage rates which enable the 
worker to maintain a standard of living which 
guarantees the possibility of maximum 
efforts. 

5. Liberal sick benefits. Employees receive 
sick pay starting immediately upon becoming 
ill, and may receive up to 6 months’ full pay, 
plus 6 months at half pay if unable to work 
because of physical disability. 

6. Free medical services for illnesses not of 
a major nature. R. C. A. Communications, 
Inc., in the New York area, supplies the serv- 
ices of a physician and a trained nurse for the 
purpose on the company’s premises. 

7. A group-insurance plan which provides 
substantial disability and death benefits. 

8. Stabilization of labor relations affecting 
a majority of employees through a collective- 
bargaining agreement with the American 
Communications Association, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

Although we, the employees in R. C. A. 
Communications, Inc., have a notable record, 
no record is so good that it cannot be im- 
proved upon. We cannot afford to be absent 
from our jobs except for the most important 
reasons, As there are many vital reasons 
why the message must get through promptly, 
we, and all other Americans, should not con- 
template indulging in the practice of ab- 
senteeism. It is not enough to preach that 
the message must get through promptly— 
we must practice it. 

Although our record has been good in the 
past, let’s make it perfect in the future. 

Victory Committee in R. C. A. Com- 
munications, Inc. (Atlantic divi- 
sion): A. B. Tuttle, chairman; J. D. 
Hobbs, secretary; Jack Friedman; 
R. N. Kay; J. F. Rigby; H. E. Ful- 
ton: John Molloy: H. C. Taylor: 
J. W. Worrall; F. W. Grumman; 
A. H. Perreault; H. V. Trautman, 
Manch 10, 1943. 


Watchdog of Judiciary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following article, Ferguson, 


Watchdog of Judiciary, by the able col- 
umnist, Jay G. Hayden, which appeared 
in the Washington Star, Thursday, 
March 25. In this article Mr. Hayden 
points out that the new Michigan Senator 
has greatly contributed to recent deci- 
sions. The article follows: 
FEIGUSON, WATCHDOG OF THE JUDICIARY 
(By Jay G. Hayden) 

A new watchdog of the Federal judiciary, 
in the person of Senator FERGUSON, of Michi- 
gan, contributed heavily to decisions of 
the Judiciary Committee which probably 
have doomed President Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tions of both James V. Allred, of Texas, and 
Stephen 8. Chandler, Jr., of Oklahoma. 

Senator Frercuson demanded to see the 
Justice Department files relating to these 
appointments and, much to the surprise of 
his older colleagues, he got a look at them. 
The result was disclosures which caused the 
committee to refuse a favorable report of 
the Allred nomination by a tie vote, 9 to 9, 
and to send the Chandler nomination, previ- 
ously approved, back to a subcommittee for 
further investigation. 

The fight over Mr. Allred has revolved 
around a charge that he was named by 
President Roosevelt to fill a vacancy in the 
fifth circuit court of appeals in payment of 
a political debt. Mr. Allred resigned a dis- 
trict judgeship, to which he previously had 
been named by the President, to become a 
candidate in opposition to Senator W. LEE 
“Pass the Biscuits, Pappy” O’DANreL, whom 
New Dealers wanted to purge. Senator 
O’Danret charged that selection of Mr. Allred 
for the circuit judgeship was in fulfillment 
of a promise by the President that if he was 
defeated for Senator he would be returned 
to the bench. Attorney General Francis 
Biddle vigorously denied that there was any- 
thing in the records pertaining to the Allred 
case to sustain this implication. 

Senator Fercuson’s examination of the 
Justice Department files failed to settle this 
particular argument. In fact, it found noth- 
ing remotely bearing on it. But it did hook 
together a sequence of circumstances estab- 
lishing that the Roosevelt-Allred relation- 
ship was particularly political and personal, 


INTENTIONS ANNOUNCED 

First of all, the President announced his 
intention to name Mr. Allred to a Federal 
judgeship from the back platform of a cam- 
paign train in Texas, in 1938, when Mr, Allred 
still had several months to serve as Governor 
of the State. What Senator FERGUSON dis- 
covered on this phase was that the Justice 
Department had no records at all respect- 
ing it. 

The long-established practice of Presidents 
has been to refer judicial appointments to 
the Attorney General, with orders to consult 
Senators from the States concerned and have 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation investi- 
gate prospective nominees. 

This procedure was not followed in the 
Allred case for the obvious reason that Mr. 
Roosevelt already had committed himself. 
Senator ODa xm asserts that the inspira- 
tion of this offhand selection was Governor 
Allred's appointment previously of Elliott 
Roosevelt, son of the President, to the highly 
honorary post of regent of Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical University. 

The first reference to the Texas judgeship 
found by Senator Frercuson in the Depart- 
ment files was a letter from Senator Con- 
NALLY to the President stating that “in re- 
sponse to your request [the President’s]"” he 
was submitting a list of eligible candidates 
for it. 

WRITTEN IN HEAT OF BATTLE 

This letter was written in the heat of the 
Allred-O Daniel senatorial battle in 1942, when 
the O'Danielites were bearing heavily on the 
charge that, while Mr. Allred had resigned his 
judgeship, it was being held open for his 
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reinstatement if he were defeated at the polls. 
The Connally letter disclosed that the Pres- 
ident, in face of this situation, had asked 
submission quickly of a list of eligible candi- 
dates for the vacant judgeship. Senator 
CONNALLY replied with a panel of names. The 
President picked one of these—Allen B. 
Hannay—and hurried his nomination to the 
Senate, in time to obviate damage to Mr. 
Allred’s candidacy, arising from talk of a 
political deal between him and the President. 
This action removed any possibility of 
returning Mr. Allred to his former bench, but 
the death of Judge Rufus Foster on the day 
after the August 23 final Democratic primary 
in Texas fortuitously created the pending 
vacancy in the higher court of appeals. 
Judge Foster hailed from Louisiana and 
his death left that State the only one in the 
circuit without representation on the court. 


INITIAL REPORT RECALLED 


Committeemen who considered the Chan- 
dler nomination for an Oklahoma district 
judgeship have refused to disclose why their 
initial report favoring it was recalled, except 
to say that this action was caused by Senator 
FERGUSON and based on what he found in the 
Justice Department files. Senator FERGUSON 
and Senator Lancer, of North Dakota, were 
the only Members who voted against Mr. 
Chandler. It was when these two threat- 
ened to file a minority report, based on the 
Department record, that it was decided to 
send the nomination back to subcommittee. 

The conclusion of Senator Fercuson is that 
if one look behind the administration scenes 
can produce these startling results, it would 
be well for the Senate to take the same look 
respecting all future judicial nominations. 


A Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
which I made in New York last night 
under the auspices of the Town Hall of 
the Air: 


In a people’s war all must contribute— 
some on the fighting front, some on the 
production line in field and factory, some 
through payment of taxes and purchase of 
bonds, and still others by keeping the home 
fires burning. Tonight we deal with 1 
phase of that problem—the payment of 
taxes—and from 3 different angles: The 
Ruml proposal to waive the entire tax lia- 
bility for 1942, the committee proposal to 
waive none of that liability, and my pro- 
posal to waive for all taxpayers the basic 
liability of 19 units only. I am opposed to 
the windfalls inherent in the Ruml plan. I 
am opposed to the committee plan because 
it makes no one current and therefore is 
not a pay-as-you-go plan. The plan I pro- 
posed to the committee is a pay-as-you-go 
plan, will make most of the taxpayers cur- 
rent, and, I think, treats all taxpayers with 
fairness and justice, 

An accepted principle of our wartime taxes 
has been that we should take the profit out 
of war, A serious objection to the Ruml 
plan is that it validates war profits and con- 
verts those profits into war wealth. We im- 
posed additional taxes for war purposes in 
1940, 1941, and 1942. On a taxable income 
of a million dollars those additional war 
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taxes amount to $268,000. The remission of 
the entire 1942 tax amounting to $854,000 
wipes out all war-tax lability of that tax- 
payer. In fact, the war would have to con- 
tinue 8 more years before he would contrib- 
ute 1 additional cent of war tax. Should 
he invest that $854,000 in Government bonds, 
he will have converted his debt to his Gov- 
ernment into a debt from his Government to 
him. 
Mr. Rumi deserves the thanks of the Nation 
for securing such splendid publicity for the 
proposal of Dr. Harlee Lutz, of Princeton, that 
a new tax problem merits a new plan of han- 
dling it. For many years the annual collec- 
tion of income taxes was less than $1,000,- 
000,000. For the first 15 years after the impo- 
sition of income taxes, which included World 
War No. 1, the total tax collected was less 
than $10,000,000,000. The collection method 
was good enough for the collection of a billion 
dollars. Collecting $10,000,000,000 in 1 year 
under that system is a horse of another color. 
I frankly concede the necessity for a pay-as- 
you-go plan. The withholding feature of the 
committee bill is the second half of the plan 
I proposed to the committee as a just and 
fair substitute for the Rumi plan. My plan 
would waive the same tax lability—the same 
19 percent—for every taxpayer, whether his 
income is $2,000 or $2,000,000. Some have 
objected to the fact that the waiver of 19 units 
on a taxable income of $1,000,000 amounts to 
approximately $190,000, That’s the feature of 
my plan that makes it fair and just. It is 
not geared to a dollar basis but to a unit 
basis. And being geared to the unit basis of 
the first 19 units, it has no windfalls for any. 
My objection to the committee bill is based 
upon the fact it makes no one current. I 
proposed to the committee that we waive the 
basic tax liability of all taxpayers, which is 
the 6-percent normal tax and the first sur- 
tax bracket of 13 percent, those 19 units being 
the only tax that all taxpayers pay. Waiving 
the first 19 units of tax liability operates the 
same as raising the exemption. It relieves 
some taxpayers of any liability whatever, 
while reducing the liability of all taxpayers 
their proportionate amount. It will make 90 
percent of the taxpayers 100-percent current 
and 99 percent of the taxpayers 75 percent or 
more current. It involves no doubling up 
for any and those not made current will con- 
tinue to pay in the future as in the past. 
Under the Ruml plan every taxpayer will 
be required to file for each taxable year two 
income tax returns. Under my plan only one 
return is required. And about 30,000,000 
taxpayers whose entire liability will be dis- 
charged by 20 percent withholding at the 
source need file no return unless they seek a 
refund. They could merely file with their em- 
ployer in duplicate a statement of exemptions 
and one copy of that statement would then be 
forwarded to the Treasury Department in 
lieu of the return. Sixty-nine percent of all 
taxpayers have net incomes before exemp- 
tions of less than $2,000; 93.7 percent have 
less than $4,000; and 96 percent have less 
than $5,000. Under my plan a man with 
a net income of $5,000 can be made fully 
current by the payment of 1.1 percent in 
addition to the 20 percent withholding at 
the source. In other words, 96 percent will 
be made 100 percent current, and I challenge 
the advocates of the Ruml plan to prove 
that number will be made current under the 
Ruml plan. The original Ruml plan required 
farmers, merchants, and all self-employers 
to make quarterly payments based upon 
estimated income, with a penalty if they 
guessed wrong. How can a farmer who 
raises just one money crop know what his 
income for a given year will be until that 
crop has been sold? The Rum] plan will be 
quite convenient for big executives who know 
from year to year exactly what their com- 
pensation will be. Suppose one of those ex- 
ecutives is making $200,000 a year. His 1942 


tax would be $174,000. Mr. Ruml says for- 
give that tax and you'll not lose any money. 
If that taxpayer dies his estate pays $50,000 
on that tax liability and no more. Ever if 
he doesn’t die now, he’s not going to live 
until Judgment Day when Mr. Ruml says 
we'll no longer be interested in who owes 
what. Let us assume one of those executives, 
now 60 years old, plans to retire when he 
is 65. Under the Ruml plan he will draw 
a salary for 6 years and pay a tax on it for 
5. No wonder when Dr. Gallup asked that 
taxpayer, “Do you favor the Ruml plan?” 
the answer was “Yes.” 

In my opinion the most fallacious argu- 
ment presented to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by Mr. Ruml was his contention the 
national income after the war would con- 
tinue to rise until it reached the figure of 
$180,000,000,000 per year. We, of course, 
could get such a national income on the 
basis of printing-press money, but one reason 
we are imposing heavy taxation instead of 
forcing the commercial banks to absorb enor- 
mous bond issues is to avoid inflation. 

What most of us fear after the war is un- 
employment, The reason we want a pay-as- 
you-go plan is to take care of wage earners 
sharing in the war income. When a tax- 
payer is earning $10,000 or more a year, if 
it be to his interest to get current he can 
do so. Under my plan he will not be forced 
to do so. Under neither the Rumi plan nor 
my plan will tax receipts fall until the na- 
tional income falls, When that happens the 
Government can secure increased income by 
increasing rates on those who received the 
benefits under my plan. That cannot be 
done under the Ruml plan because you can't 
increase rates on those already paying 90 
percent. Inherent in the Ruml plan is a 
redistribution of tax burden from the few to 
the many, in direct conflict with the just 
and fundamental principle of ability to pay. 

“It is incumbent on every generation,” said 
Thomas Jefferson, “to pay its own debts as 
it goes.” We want a pay-as-you-go plan, but 
the Rum! price is too high. 


Releases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 23), 1943 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Releases,“ published in the Al- 
pena (Mich.) Evening News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RELEASES 

We had a call the other day from an earnest 
young man from Detroit who introduced him- 
self as a representative of a Government office 
in charge of certain wartime activities on the 
home front, and said he had a release for 
us regarding some Alpena activities under 
supervision of his branch. 

He was a nice chap, quite evidently one 
without any newspaper experience, and so he 
surely did not know why we winced when 
he used that word “release.” 

“Release” is the word that every bureaucrat 
in the Government employ uses when he 
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speaks of those mimeographed hand-outs 
masquerading under the guise of news, but 
which so very seldom are news. 

It is releases that are costing the people 
of the United States millions of dollars every 
year. 

It is releases which are furnishing cushy 
jobs for hundreds of men, many of whom 
ought to be in the fighting services. 

It is releases that are using up tons upon 
tons of paper while newspapers and other 
legitimate publications have had their supply 
of paper cut 10 percent for the first quarter 
of 1948, and probably will have it cut further. 

It is releases 99 percent of which go pronto 
into the wastebasket of every newspaper 
receiving them. 

The term had a decent enough meaning in 
the bej . A story, such as a Presiden- 
tial address, would be typed in advance and 
copies handed to the newspapers to be held 
in confidence for release after the address 
had been given or the news described had 
transpired. (Presidents in those days 
trusted newspapers.) But oh, what a terri- 
ble connotation the bureaucrats have given 
the word in the minds of working newspaper 
people, simply because every drivelling, 
space-eating, paper-wasting, time-serving, 
job-furnishing piece of alleged news that 
they hand out is called a release. 

The very word has come to suggest sup- 
pression of facts the people are entitled to 
know. It is the release mentality that has 
held legitimate news from the American peo- 
ple days after they should have had it, that 
helps fill Washington with confusion and 
parasites, with their counterparts all over 
the country. A plague on their releases! 
The American press prefers to dig out its 
own real news and that’s what it is doing. 

It so happens that this young man had a 
legitimate news story, as is proved by the 
fact that he didn’t hand us a mimeographed 
sheet, and so we got and published the in- 
formation to which he called our attention. 
He meant no offense in the use of the term 
“release” and we took none, from him. But 
when he used the word, which he probably 
thought was still a respectable newspaper 
term, he having heard it from above, he 
nettled us, to put it mildly. 

Again, a plague on the bureaucrats and 
their releases! 


Uniform Freight Rates in the South 
REMARKS 
O 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in one of the morning papers a 
statement which will do more to restore 
confidence in the minds of the people of 
the South in the fairness of Government 
if put into effect than anything which 
has been done in this country in a hun- 
dred years. I quote: 


UNIFORM FREIGHT RATES SOUGHT 


President Roosevelt yesterday transmitted 
to Congress a Tennessee Valley Authority 
report urging creation of a Nation-wide sys- 
tem of freight rates to supplant the current 
five-region system and stimulate industry in 
the South and West. 

The report, completed after 4 years of 
study, called the present rate structure a 
barrier to national productiveness. 
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Uniformity is essential, it said, if the rel- 
atively less industrialized South and West 
are ever to attain greater industrial leyels 
to absorb the surplus population that is 
normally uneconomically employed in pro- 
ducing raw materials. 

David E. Lilienthal, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority chairman, acknowledged in a letter 
to the President that the task of rate revision 
was largely one for the post-war period. He 
said that “much more manufacturing in- 
dustry will be needed to keep the economy 
on & high plane after the war than was the 
case before the war,” 

This argument appeared to be patterned 
closely after the post-war theme outlined 
to Congress 2 weeks ago in the report of the 
National Resources Planning Board. 

The lengthy report originated when Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority launched an inquiry 
into the complex freight-rate field because 
the Tennessee Valley was “handicapped by 
virtue of its location in a high freight rate 
region,” Lilienthal told Mr. Roosevelt. The 
study was extended to the Nation after it was 
found that rates in one section affected the 
econcmic system in all areas. 


Mr. Speaker, for years the people of 
the South have labored under discrim- 
inatory freight rates. The Nation is 
divided into five zones or districts. The 
first district or official district roughly 
comprising States east of the Mississippi 
and north of Kentucky and the Caro- 
linas, second, the southern district, lying 
east of the Mississippi, and the remainder 
of the country is divided into the re- 
maining three districts. 

The rate for 1, the northeastern or 
official territory, is laid down as 100, 
meaning the yardstick, or 100-percent 
rate, from which other rates are meas- 
ured or calculated. 

The rate for district 2, being the 
southern territory, is 139, and each dis- 
trict is progressively higher, the south- 
western district being 175. 

The rate of freight is based on the 
shipping point. Thus it costs approxi- 
mately 39 percent more to ship products 
out of the South than it does out of the 
Northeast. Thus we see the real reason 
for industrial development of the North- 
east is not altogether because of early 
start, labor, and adaptability but because 
throughout our history by such discrim- 
inatory freight rates the Government 
has prevented the South or any other 
section from having an equal opportunity 
in industry. All products manufac- 
tured in the South must carry a 39-per- 
cent increase of freight rate. This is 
equivalent to charging a duty or tax on 
goods manufactured in the South when 
entering the Northeast, but having no 
duty on goods manufacturedin the 
Northeast and going out for sale in the 
South or other sections of the country. 

I know it is claimed that freight is 
more cheaply handled in the Northeast 
due to the volume than in the other 
sections of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission say 
that this was untrue; that as a matter of 
fact, due to the relatively flat nature of 
most of the country outside the North- 
east, and due to the milder climate, that 
actually freight could be handled and 
hauled more cheaply in the South than 
in the Northeast. 

Mr. Speaker, I mark this effort on the 
part of the T. V. A. as another great 


credit to that organization. A bill is now 
pending to relieve this discrimination. 
Now, if the holier than thous, if the 
C. I. O. and other labor organizations 
and other agitators will exercise them- 
selves as much about discriminations 
egainst the South as they have about 
claimed discriminations in the South, 
our economic situation in the Southland 
will so improve as to relieve any neces- 
sity for alarm on their part. 


Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or X 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 4, 1943 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal of criticism of our 
rural electrification program by private 
power interests, and I want to say to you 
gentlemen, and if you do not know it now 
you are going to find it out later, that 
with the farmers of this Nation rural 
electrification is the most popular move- 
ment that has ever been instituted by 
this Government since it was established. 

Ten years ago the people of Corinth, 
Miss., were paying 10 cents a kilowatt- 
hour for electricity in their homes. The 
farmers of the county were getting none 
at all. They established a county-wide 
cooperative power association, known as 
the Alcorn County Electric Power Asso- 
ciation, that took in the city of Corinth. 
In 5 years they paid every dollar they 
owed, and the top rate has been reduced 
from 10 cents a kilowatt-hour to 2½ 
cents a kilowatt-hour. e 

The T. V. A. recently appealed to us 
down in that area not to reduce the rates 
any more, because it would increase con- 
sumption. So the Alcorn County Elec- 
tric Power Association is now paying 
back to its consumers a dividend of 
$45,000 for the year 1942. What they 
are doing in Alcorn County, Miss., can 
be done in every other district, county, 
and State in the Union. 

Let me say to you people from the big 
cities that if something is not done to 
take the high power rates off your peo- 
ple, your big cities are going to go down, 

This is an electric age, and any com- 
munity that fails to take advantage of 
it is bound to decline. As I have said 
time and time again on this floor, every 
effort should be made to bring cheap 
electricity to every consumer, and to 
extend it to every farm home in 
America. 

Under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
sert the following news item, which ap- 
peared recently in the Daily Corinthian, 
published at Corinth, Miss.: 

FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS GOING TO POWER 
CONSUMERS — SUBSCRIBERS AND USERS OF 
POWER TO GET CHECKS—LOCAL ELECTRIC CO-OP 
REFUNDS MEMBER PAYMENTS SOON 
Announcement is made today by officials 

of the ACE Power Association that checks 
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covering a reduction in the par value of 
membership certificates in the association 
from $25 to $10 will be mailed to all mem- 
bership certificate holders of record in the 
association within the next day or two. 

A sum approximating $45,000 will be dis- 
tributed to members and 3,500 checks will 
be issued by the office force of the associa- 
tion. 

A majority of the checks will be in 
amounts of $15 each, others being for smaller 
amounts, depending on the sum that a par- 
ticular subscriber has paid on his member- 
ship. All checks will be payable in cash at 
Corinth banks. 

Announcement that the association was 
preparing to distribute the member checks 
was carried exclusively in the Daily Corin- 
thian 2 weeks ago. 

With the membership certificate payment 
to be made the ist of March or thereabouts, 
the ACE Power Association will have paid 
back to its members and customers a grand 
total of $143,512 in member reductions and 
electric bills since the association was 
formed. 

In addition to restoring this huge sum to 
members and customers, the association has 
liquidated the original debt to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in full; many miles of new 
power lines have been constructed and paid 
for; and a substantial surplus invested in 
Government bonds. 

An official of the association said today 
that the board of managers had no an- 
nouncement to make regarding future earn- 
ings, above operating expenses, leading to 
speculation regarding further payments to 
members and customers in the form of 
electric power bill rebates or refunds. 

“Judging the future by the past, however, 
no reason is known why members should not 
continue to enjoy the advantages that Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority power is bringing to 
Corinth,” the spokesman added. 


Army Pharmacy Corps. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been amazed to learn that thus far no 
authorization has been granted for the 
creation of a pharmacy corps in the 
United States Army. 

It seems to me that as important as 
the profession of pharmacy is, especially 
as it is related to our war program, this 
profession should be recognized by being 
designated as a corps within itself. 

As evidence of the need for the enact- 
ment of this needed legislation, I en- 
close herewith a resolution received by 
me from the General Assembly of South 
Carolina: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to take such 
action as necessary to create a pharmacy 
corps in the United States armed forces 


Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States House bill No. 997 
and Senate bill No. 216 to create a pharmacy 
corps in the United States Army; and 

Whereas there is a definite need in this war 
emergency for the capable handling of drugs, 
medicines, and pharmaceuticals which are 
now used in the treatment of disease of our 
boys and girls in the armed forces; and 
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Whereas at the present time there is no 

law providing for the creation of such a 
acy corps: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of South Carolina (the senate concurring), 
That we memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to put forth every effort to see 
these two bills enacted into law; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the chairmen of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House, and to the 
congressional delegation of South Carolina. 


Mr. Speaker, I sincerely trust that 
favorable action will be soon had on this 
needed legislation, 


War Activities at Superior, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, since I 
have been a Member of Congress the last 
3 months my biggest headache has been 
the inequity, the unfairness, and the lack 
of system pertaining to the setting up of 
the various war agencies throughout the 
United States of America. In my par- 
ticular area there happen to be two 
cities nearby, right across the river from 
each other, known as the Head of the 
Lakes Twin Cities. They are the cities 
of Superior and Duluth, Thus far more 
than a dozen Government war agencies 
have been set up from of minor and on 
up to major importance. Thus far every 
one of these 12 offices have been set up 
in the city of Duluth and not one has 
been set up in the city of Superior. 

The city of Superior has more war 
workers than there are in the city of Du- 
luth. The city of Superior is a town of 
more than 40,000 population. The city of 
Superior has the largest shipment of iron 
ore, the largest coal dock capacity, the 
largest grain elevator storage, and the 
largest shipbuilding program at the head 
of the Lakes. With this record of war 
activity, the special war agencies in 
Washington are treating the city of 
Superior like a “tank town” and do not 
even know that the city of Superior 
exists. 

These officials who set up these offices 
do not realize that it necessitates a toll 
for the people of the city of Superior to 
go and do business with the war agencies 


in the city of Duluth. The least that the 


Government could do is to give the city 
of Superior 1 out of 12 of these offices. 

Time and again I have protested to 
the leaders of these various agencies. I 
have been promised changes, and I have 
been double-crossed. I have been side- 
stepped, and I have been passed the buck 
to more than any other person in the 
history of this country. 

To add insult to injury, I have actually 
received requests from the people of the 
city of Superior to introduce a bill to 


make Superior.a part of the State of 
Minnesota. 

To give you an idea of the gross in- 
equity of this whole situation, I might 
mention that the city of Superior had, 
under the direction of the State of Wis- 
consin, an employment agency of the 
most efficient kind and character, and 
the shipbuilding industry in the city of 
Superior was doing well with this State 
employment agency in the city of 
Superior. All was going satisfactorily 
regarding the labor problem because this 
agency with the cooperation of the State 
of Wisconsin and the vocational schools 
was doing a great job. 

That is, all was going well until one of 
these war agencies stepped in and took 
the city of Superior and placed it out of 
region 6 and put it into region 8, a re- 
gion entirely foreign to the city of 
Superior. Not only that, but the efficient 
employment system which the city of 
Superior had was placed under the Fed- 
eral War Manpower Commission which 
has done more messing around and 
which has mixed up the manpower prob- 
lem more than any other agency in the 
country. 1 

I tell you these facts, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, because I want to call to your 
attention the gross inequity and the lack 
of study behind all of this planning that 
is going on in these war agencies, and I, 


for one, am fed up to the gills with this 


“damphoolishness” that is going on. To 
give you an idea of how my people feel 
about it, I am inserting several newspa- 
per articles which reflect the sentiment 
of my people. Whether or not anything 
will come of this I do not know, for I 
have not been alone in trying to bring 
this about. Senator Rosert M. La For- 
LETTE and Senator ALEXANDER WILEY also 
have been trying to rectify these gross 
inequities. In telling you this I have suc- 
ceeded in telling the people of this coun- 
try what is going on and how everything 
is being messed up regarding the setting 
up of these war agency offices. An or- 
ganization in the city of Superior has 
even offered a modern building rent free 
for these offices. Still they pass this city 
by and do not know and care if it exists. 

The following articles and editorial are 
om the Superior Telegram, Superior, 

is.: 


INSIST SUPERIOR Nor BE PLACED IN MINNE- 
SOTA—LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS OBJECT TO CEN- 
TERING ALL UNITED STATES OFFICES IN 
DULUTH 
Superior organizations are continuing to 

protest against the tendency on the part of 
authorities at Washington to take Superior 
out of Wisconsin jurisdiction and place it 
with Minnesota for purposes of war-effort 
administration. 

Among those that have entered complaint 
are the Association of Commerce, the Su- 
perior Federation of Labor, the Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs. Senators La FOLLETTE and 
Wuer and Co O’KonskI all have 
been appealed to for help in the effort to pre- 
vent forcing Superior and other northern 
Wisconsin territory into a subdistrict of 
which Duluth would be the head and Wis- 
consin’s counties have no Offices in which 
there would be anyone with authority be- 
yond the local boards. In fact, various of 
the governmental agencies would, it is said, 
have no representative at all on the Wiscon- 
sin side of the State line. 
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One of the most recent proposals is to 
have the War Manpower Commission estab- 
lish an office in Duluth and require people 
from the northern counties of Wisconsin to 
go direct to that city when seeking informa- 
tion or redress. In this particular case it 
has been announced that while no local 
Office has been planned at all in Superior or 
upper Wisconsin, the cities of the northern 
part of Duluth’s own county, St. Louis, would 
be given a local office at some point on the 
range. 

In making protest it has been pointed out 
that in many locations where it was first 
proposed to cross State lines with Federal 
districts Washington has listened to protests 
and has changed its plan to avoid such cross- 
ing. The case of Janesville and Beloit is one 
such instance. Those cities were first placed 
in the Rockford, Ill., district but have since 
been restored to Wisconsin. 

In following up the plan for handling one 
of the Government activities, the draft-board 
work, it was disclosed that with Superior in 
the Minnesota district any problem from 
this city would first have to go to Duluth. 
From there it would be referred to Minne- 
apolis. This office would refer it to Chicago 
and the Chicago office would finally dispose 
of it by sending it over to Wisconsin head- 
quarters at Madison. It is maintained that . 
this not only makes for great loss of time but 
often great annoyance and hardship to local 
people that prefer to deal direct with their 
own State in which they are known and whose 
officials are known to them. 

The representatives at Washington have 
assured the Superior complainants that they 
will give all possible help in correcting this 
situation. For the past year the local ration- 
ing boards have dealt directly with Wisconsin 
headquarters and it is stated that they think 
this much preferred to being sent outside the 
State and then only to a sec-ndary office. It 
is pointed out that in matters involving labor 
questions, for instance, the dissimilarity in 
laws in different States would add much to 
the confusion. It is also urged that to re- 
quire people to pay bridge tolls and use up 
extra gas to go to a district headquarters is 
an unwarranted hardship. 


DIETRICH SENDS OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRA- 
TION PROTEST TO WASHINGTON—CENTRALIZA= 
TION OF DEFENSE OFFICES IN DULUTH Draws 
Manacer’s IRE 
City Manager George E. Dietrich Thursday 

added his voice to protests over centralization 

of Federal defense offices in Duluth by dis- 
patching letters to Prentiss Brown, Director 
of the Office of Price Administration in Wash- 
ington, and to Senator ROBERT La FOLLETTE, 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, and Representative 

ALVIN E. O’Konsk1. 

Dietrich’s letter follows: 

“I would respectfully but emphatically pro- 
test against the centralization of the Office of 
Price Administration activities and facilities 
in Duluth, Minn. 

“Superior has been for over half a century 
the focal point for shipping, iron ore, grain, 
and coal distribution and all other allied 
activities associated with transportation by 
rail and by water. 

“Our vocational school has trained thou- 
sands in trades and vocations enrolled in the 
war effort. It is extremely inconvenient and 
not feasible to require our citizens to transact 
their business with the Office of Price Admin- 
istration office in Duluth, Minn., and results 
in many man-hours lost and a serious curtail- 
ment of all transportation facilities engaged 
as they are in total war effort, 

“T am advised that a local civic body has 
offered to the Office of Price Administration 
the use of an office building in the business 
district at no charge to use as an Office of 
Price Administration office here. 

“GEORGE E. DIETRICH, 
“City Manager? 
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PROTEST TO WASHINGTON 


The various Superior organizations that 
have been making complaint are right in their 
contention that Superior and upper Wis- 
consin should not be forced to become a part 
of a Minnesota district for the multitude of 
war activities in which civilians are involved. 
Their protest is supported by widespread pub- 
lic sentiment. 

There are many valid arguments against 
the plan. Frequently the local draft, ration- 
ing, and other boards and the people served 
by them have problems on which State laws 
and State administrative machinery have 
bearing. The people have been accustomed 
to dealing with agencies functioning in their 
own State, they are acquainted with their 
personnel and even though 300 miles away 
from here they are more familiar with the 
conditions than are the strangers in the 
Minnesota capital nearer by. 

There has always been the hope and, until 
the Duluth complication entered there had 
been the promise, that there would be estab- 
lished in this section of the State suboffices 
that would have considerable authority and 
would save much time and annoyance for 
people who had problems that required deci- 
sion from a source higher than a local board, 
Now it seems that Duluth wishes to take in 

this territory and require upper Wisconsin 
people to go first to that city before being 
heard elsewhere. But as for Duluth’s own 
neighbors on the range, it is planned that a 
special office will be opened for them, making 
two in St. Louis County. Nothing such is 
promised to the people of upper Wisconsin, 
however. 

Wisconsin residents prefer to deal with their 
own people. They believe that the State is 
fully capable of functioning efficiently in the 
Government service. 

Up to date the record bears out this con- 
tention. If the Government can afford a sub- 
district for Duluth in Minnesota it can well 
afford to give the people of upper Wisconsin 
similar recognition. To send them across toll 
bridges into another State and into a city 
not at all well equipped to afford adequate 
traffic and parking facilities so that they may 
have their pleas and complaints handled by 
strangers does not give the impression of 
offering good service. 

Superior is coming through 100 percent and 
better on every line of war activity. Upper 
Wisconsin is responding likewise. They de- 
serve better than poor-relation treatment. 


Purtine Crry UNDER DULUTH RULE Wovrp 
UPSET VITAL AGENCIES—SUPERIOR AND Wis- 
CONSIN Have Ser Pace IN VOCATIONAL 
Schoof, WORK AND OTHER War ACTIVITIES 


Protest against taking Superior out of Wis- 
consin and placing it under Duluth for au- 
thority on all war activities was Thursday 
bringing to light further complications that 
promise to impede greatly the program which 
has been going forward with such marked 
success here. 

Those that registered the first protest did 
not, it seems, fully appreciate how far the 
ramifications of the Duluth plan would go. 
It is now stated that even the training system 
that has been developed here through the 
Superior unit of the Wisconsin system will 
have to start practically all over again if 
the plan goes through. 

VOCATIONAL SCHOOL CONTRIBUTION 

It is everywhere admitted that in the war 
production program the Wisconsin vocational 
school system is among the very few that rate 
at the top. No other system in the Middle 
West ranks with Wisconsin and few in the 
East, New York and Pennsylvania, great in- 
dustrial States, being leaders there. Without 
the facilities afforded by these high-ranking 


vocational systems the Nation’s war effort, it 
is admitted, would have been far behind its 
present schedule in many particulars. 

It is, of course, recognized that especially 
in shipbuilding an important contribution 
is being made by Superior and Duluth. Also 
other smaller plants are employing many 
skilled workers on war orders. Superior’s 
great part in this is being performed prin- 
cipally by its two big shipyards, the Butler 
and Globe. These two are now approaching 
a total employment figure of 5,000. In ad- 
dition to this upward of another 1,000 are 
employed in smaller plants here, Superlor's 
total war pay roll running to 6,000. This 
does not include the great contribution made 
here by railroads and other transportation 
agencies. 

SUPPLY 75 PERCENT 


The extent to which this activity has de- 
pended on the vocational-school system here 
is indicated by the fact that of all the skilled 
workers in these plants—who number some 
60 percent of the total—half are products of 
the local school. Duluth also has a large 
total of shipbuilders employed, although not 
so many as Superior. From the start the size 
of the crews has depended largely on the 
number of competent welders available. 
These have had to pass Government tests to 
qualify. Of all the welders now at work in 
the shipyards of both Superior and Duluth 
75 percent of the welders have been produced 
by the Superior school. Minnesota has had 
no comparable facilities for supplying this 
need, and Duluth’s contribution in this re- 
spect has been practically nothing. 


WISCONSIN SYSTEM BROUGHT RESULTS 


The vocational school has been nearly 3 
years cooperating with the Government on 
its defense and war program which started 
in July 1940. At first there was much con- 
fusion because of various Government agen- 
cies trying to get results, but it was finally 
found that the quickest and most efficient 
way to get results in training manpower was 
to put the program in the hands of Wiscon- 
sin’s vocational system. The State board 
worked out plans of operation so that there 
was the least possible loss through red tape 
and bureaucratic interference and for many 
months results have been produced which 
have won highest praise from Federal and 
district officials, 

When the manpower problem developed 
the Government wanted employment agen- 
cies in all centers. In Wisconsin these 
already existed in a well-set-up system of 
State agencies. (The Wisconsin free employ- 
ment system, by the way, was the outgrowth 
of an office established by the city of Supe- 
rior more than 40 years ago.) The Gov- 
ernment asked if it might borrow the whole 
Wisconsin set-up and it was promptly turned 
over to the Government for the duration. 
By working in close harmony with the State 
employment office the vocational school here 
and at other State points, has gained fine 
results both for the employers and the 
employees, 

WOULD GO TO DULUTH 


Under the proposed district plan, the em- 
ployment office here is another agency that 
will not longer be integrated with the rest of 
the Wisconsin system but will be checked 
over to Duluth. 

The contention is now being made that 
where such outstanding results have been 
obtained through a system nurtured under 
State guidance it would do incalculable harm 
to break it down and force these well-func- 
tioning agencies to start working under direc- 
tors that are strangers to it. “The war effort 
here will make better headway if it is not 
disrupted in this way,” was the statement 
Thursday of one of those making protest. 
“Furthermore it would seem that a city that 
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is making such a contribution as is Superior 
should not be subjected to the affront of 
being blithely made an appendage of another 
community in another State. What is being 
done here amply justifies the establishing of 
a special district where war workers and war 
agencies can continue to function under the 
leadership where they belong.” 


Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I include a statement made by 
me on the March of Time radio pro- 
gram last night: 


The demands of the war effort are placing 
upon this Government its greatest financial 
burden. Revenue needs are staggering and 
Congress is faced with the duty of supplying 
these needs by increased taxation to as great 
an extent as our economy can bear. In the 
midst of this task, we are now asked to for- 
give 1 year’s tax on individual incomes, al- 
though these incomes have already been 
received and enjoyed. In an attempt to jus- 
tify this $10,000,000,000 raid on the Treas- 
ury, we are told that a year’s tax forgive- 
ness is necessary if taxpayers are to be put 
on a current basis without forcing them to 
pay 2 years’ taxes in 1 from 2 years’ in- 
come, that currentness is more desirable than 
$10,000,000,000. 

Complete current income-tax accounting is 
an impossibility. It is not practicable even 
in the case of fairly constant incomes from 
salaries or wages, because a net-income tax 
simply will not work prospectively. The tax 
must be based upon the facts for the entire 
year which cannot be known until the year 
is over. Even with the use of a crystal ball, 
persons cannot make a forecast of their in- 
comes, credits, and deductions for a year 
ahead with accuracy sufficient to form a basis 
for prepaying their income tax. Is there a 
taxpayer who really wants to be forced to 
prepay taxes on income he may never receive? 

Cancelation of a year’s tax liability is the 
very heart of the Ruml plan. To put it into 
operation it is necessary for our Govern- 
ment to cast away $10,000,000,000 of taxes al- 
ready due and owing on the swollen wartime 
incomes for 1942. To take this step would 
immediately add at least $854,000 to the 
wealth of each of the 60 persons enjoying 
incomes of $1,000,000 or more in 1942. It 
would be a completely unwarranted gift of 
$414,000 to those with incomes of $500,000; 
and of correspondingly lesser amounts for 
smaller incomes, 

Since the higher income brackets cannot be 
substantially increased, this $10,000,000,000 
forgiven taxpayers will have to be made up in 
future years by increased taxes on the lower 
and middle brackets. In short, those with 
lower incomes must bear the added burden 
necessary to offset the gains which would 
accrue to wealthier taxpayers. 

Could such folly ever be condoned by a 
nation engaged in a desperate all-out struggle 
to maintain its very existence? No. Ten 
billion dollars of propaganda cannot prevail 
over the common sense of the American 
people. 
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Willkie Repudiated in Indiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, any linger- 
ing doubts about the popularity of Wen- 
dell L. Willkie as a Presidential candi- 
date in his adopted State of Indiana 
were completely erased this week with 
the announcement of final results of a 
Presidential preference poll conducted 
by the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel among 
Republican precinct committeemen and 
committeewomen throughout Indiana’s 
92 counties. 

Final tabulation of returns in this poll, 
which has attracted Nation-wide inter- 
est, reveals that 88.1 percent oppose, and 
only 11.9 favor, the 1944 nomination of 
Mr. Willkie on the Republican ticket. 

The Indiana committeemen were 
polled on five questions, the first of which 
was: 

Do you think Wendell L. Willkie should be 


nominated for President on the Republican 


ticket in 1944? 


Of the 1.693 committeemen who re- 
turned ballots, only 200 answered this 
question in the affirmative, while 1,493 
expressed their unqualified opposition to 
the selection of Mr. Willkie as the 
G. O. P. standard bearer next year. 

Only one conclusion can be reached 
from this poll. Mr. Willkie has been 
tried in the court of public opinion and 
has been overwhelmingly repudiated by 
a jury of his own neighbors. He has for- 
feited the faith and confidence of his 
former champions and supporters. 

If Mr. Willkie is counting on Hoosier 
support of his campaign for renomina- 
tion in 1944 he is facing certain disap- 
pointment. His candidacy is doomed to 
failure and will only create disunity and 
dissension in the Republican Party. The 
greatest contribution Mr. Willkie could 
make toward a united front against a 
fourth term for the New Deal would be 
to withdraw from the race at once. 

In accordance with consent granted, I 
am including the following story from 
the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel of March 
24, 1943, entitled “88.1 Percent of G. O. P. 
Leaders in State Opposed to Willkie”: 


“Grass Roots” POLL CONCLUDED—$88.1 PER- 
CENT OF G. O. P. LEADERS IN STATE OPPOSED 
TO WILLKIE 
Four days after the date originally set for 

its completion, and 1 week after the last 
ballots had been delivered to some 8,000 Re- 
publican precinct committeemen and com- 
mitteewomen throughout Indiana’s 92 coun- 
ties, the News-Sentinel’s “grass roots” Presi- 
dential-preference poll was formally con- 
cluded today when returns received since 
noon Tuesday were added to totals previ- 
ously announced. 

A total of 1,493, or 88.1 percent, of the 
1,693 “grass roots” Republican leaders send- 
ing back their poll cards declared their oppo- 
sition to the 1944 nomination of Wendell L. 
Willkie, of New York, for President on the 
Republican ticket. 

Only 200, or 11.9 percent, favored Willkie’s 
nomination, 


Tally of the 1,693 ballots, representing 
more than 21 percent of the total number 
sent out from March 13 to March 16—a per- 
centage of returns twice as large as is ordi- 
narily anticipated from such a canvass— 
showed results in line with previous day-to- 
day tabulations of responses to the 5 ques- 
tions directed to G. O. P. leaders in all sorts 
and sizes of Hoosier communities in all parts 
of the State. 

OTHER QUESTIONS ASKED 

While the pro- or anti-Willkie sentiments 
of the committeemen and committeewomen 
have attracted the most Nation-wide interest, 
receiving primary emphasis of everybody from 
Congressmen to columnists and radio com- 
mentators, there were four other questions 
on the poll cards which also evoked a display 
of lively interest on the part of recipients. 

In one question, the precinct leaders were 
asked to indicate their own personal prefer- 
ences for President in 1944; in another, to 
state their opinion as to the strongest can- 
didate for the office; in another, to designate 
their Vice Presidential preferences; and in 
yet another, to express their views as to 
whether the United States should mix ex- 
tensively in foreign politics after the war. 

The question of whether the United States 
should hereafter mix extensively in foreign 
politics brought in the following replies: 

“Yes,” 203; “No,” 1,490. 


DEWEY IS FIRST CHOICE 


Forty-two percent of the “grass roots” Re- 
publican leaders indicating Presidential 
preferences named Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York, as their idea of the strongest 
candidate; 39.2 percent stated that he was 
their personal preference; and 23.4 percent 
favored him for Vice President. 

Thirty-nine percent like Bricker best; 38 
percent think he would make the strongest 
Presidential candidate; and 25 percent would 
nominate him for Vice President. 

Willkie is the personal preference of 10 per- 
cent, while 11 percent designate him as the 
strongest candidate; and 2 percent would 
run him for Vice President. 

In Allen County only 2 percent of the 
Republican precinct committeemen and com- 
mitteewomen believe Willkie should be nomi- 
nated for President next year; 89.8 percent 
oppose extensive American participation in 
foreign politics after the war. In this county, 
Bricker is top man for the Presidency, with 
nearly 40 percent of the total votes, while 
the remaining 60 percent are divided among 
Dewey, Taft, and half a dozen others. 

The opposition to Willkie in De Kalb 
County constitutes 91.5 percent of the total; 
in Adams County, 96 percent; in Randolph 
County, 94.5 percent. Among the 100 percent 
anti-Willkie counties are Whitley (home of 
Republican State Chairman Ralph F. Gates); 
Steuben (home of United States Senator RAY- 
MOND E. Wus); Lagrange, Union, Dearborn, 
and Switzerland. 


INDUSTRIAL AREAS OPPOSE WILLKIE 

Governor Bricker's strength in the dozen 
counties ranged along the Ohio line is, as 
perhaps might naturally be expected, some- 
what greater than that shown for the State 
as a whole. 

Of particular interest is the fact that anti- 
Willkie sentiment is strong in large, popu- 
lous industrial counties whose votes fre- 
quently determine the outcome of elections. 

In Lake and St. Joseph counties, for ex- 
ample, anti-Willkie committeemen cast 92 
percent of the ballots sent in from those 
areas; in Vanderburgh County (Evansville), 
90 percent; in Vigo (Terre Haute), 89 per- 
cent; in Allen (Fort Wayne), 98 percent; in 
Marion (Indianapolis), 53 percent. 

From all parts of the country have come 
expressions of interest to the poll, which 
was initiated on March 15, when the first 
ballots were sent out. 
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MAJORITY MAKE REMARKS 


It is considered quite remarkable that 
about five out of every six cards returned 
carried the sender’s name, county, and pre- 
cinct or township; and about two-thirds 
made “remarks,” of which the following, 
taken from the last batch of returns today, 
are typical: 

From Anderson, in Madison County: “Stop 
mixing in foreign politics. I say let’s be 
free of England again, and run our own 
country in our own way.” 

From Dubois, in Dubois County: “The 
people of this county do not care for any 
more ‘campaign oratory’ from Windy Will- 
kie.” 

From Vevey, in Switzerland County: “Keep 
out of foreign politics, and nominate Dewey 
for President.” 

From North Vernon, in Jennings County: 
“If Willkie runs against Roosevelt, he will be 
defeated. Let’s have an honest and whole- 
hearted Republican.” 

From Evansville, in Vanderburgh County: 
8 would not get 10 votes in my pre- 

ot.“ 

From Dubois, in Dubois County: “If Will- 
kie is nominated, I would favor a third-party 
candidate.” 

From Scottsburg, in Scott County: “We 
need a man who can carry New York, and I 
believe Dewey can do that.” 

From Napoleon, in Ripley County: “We 
need a man from the Middle West. We've 
had a New Yorker in the White House too 
long already. I'll pick Taft, of Ohio. He's 
had the most experience and is the most 
level-headed.” 

Prom. Evansville: “Willkie has changed 
sides too much; people around here have no 
confidence in him.” 

From Goshen, in Elkhart County: “If 
Willkie is our candidate, we will still have a 
Democrat in the Presidency after 1945— 
whether he is elected or defeated.” 

From Bloomington; in Monroe County: 
“Willkie might be all right for Vice President; 
but I prefer Dewey to head the ticket.” 

From Summitville, in Madison County: 
“We need no Willkies. He concurs with this 
administration's internationalist and inter- 
ventionist program too much. What we need 
is a President who will first minister unto his 
own household, for he that does not, the 
Scriptures tell us, is worse than an infidel. 
Sweep Washington of so-called social plan- 
ners—sweep it as clean as a windswept 
desert.” 


The Ruml Plan—A Way To Dodge Taxes 
on the Home Front as Our Fighting Men 
Are Dodging Bullets on the Battle Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, as a part of my instant remarks, the 
text of an address I delivered in New 
York City last night at the Town Hall of 
the Air, an address which was broadcast 
to the country over the facilities of the 
Blue Network. 

The address follows: 

We are here tonight to discuss the pay-as- 
you-go, skip-a-year, turn-the-tax-clock-for- 
ward, wipe-the-slate-clean plan proposed by 
Mr. Beardsley Ruml. In other words, we are 
here to discuss the plan that slogans built. 
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The Ruml plan is an amazingly skillful at- 
tempt to sell the American public a bill of 
goods. Its sales technique includes slick 
cartoons, news items that ignore the facts, 
editorials that distort the truth—and a series 
of ear-catching slogans. 

When we will have cleared the atmosphere 
of this smoke screen of ear-catching slogans, 
one great central idea will be revealed— 
“forgiveness” of the tax on our record 1942 
national income of $119,000,000,000. Mr. 
Ruml blandly proposes that we kiss good-bye 
forever the right to tax this $119,000,000,000 
of war income at a time when the Government 
needs money more than it ever needed it 
before. 

Of course, the Ruml plan slogannaires do 

not stress that in thelr campaign speeches. 
The emphasis is always placed on pay-as- 
you-go, an idea as old as the hills, an idea 
which every tax bill now before Congress 
contains. 
Mr. Ruml's first version of pay-as-you-go 
involved merely a change of the labels on 
the tax we now pay—to call it this year’s tax 
instead of last year’s tax. But he suddenly 
realized that changing the label from “peas” 
to “beans” doesn't change peas into beans. 
So he later adopted the idea that the 
Treasury has used for some time in the 
collection of the Victory tax, namely, collec- 
tion of taxes at source. It finally dawned on 
him that collection at source is the only way 
to put the pay-as-you-go idea into effect. 
It became clear to him at last that without 
collection at source, his plan was unworkable. 
It hasn't yet dawned on him that with col- 
lection at source, his plan is utterly unneces- 
sary. 

The answer of course is that the Rumlites 
are not primarily interested so much in pay 
as you go as they are in turning the tax clock 
ahead a year. 

They tell us it is all very simple—just move 
the clock ahead as we do for daylight savings 
time. The catch is that they don’t carry 
the parallel through. They point out that 
when we turn the time clock forward, we get 
daylight savings time. What they carefully 
fail to point out is that when we turn the 
tax clock forward, we get tax-savings time. 
To save daylight for war workers is one way of 
meeting a national power shortage. To save 
taxes for war profiteers is no way to meet a 
national revenue shortage. 

Mr. Ruml deplores the use of the word 
“forgiveness” to describe his scheme for 
skipping the already matured income tax bill 
for 1942. He is choosy with his slogans, using 
only those that have the right flavor. It's 
not a forgiveness, he claims—it’s just turn- 
ing the tax clock forward. What he fails to 
mention is that this maneuver gives the 
American taxpayer a double income at the 
cost of a single tax. If we but adopt the 
Ruml plan we will all receive 2 years of in- 
come and pay only 1 year of taxes. So, be- 
hind the smoke screen, we find simply a 
scheme for getting out of 1 year’s taxes. 

Neither did Mr. Ruml mention that for the 
taxpayer who is none-too-well-to-do, the 
“feel” of tax collections will remain much 
the same. For this man at the lower end of 
the income scale—who necessarily pays-as- 
he-goes since he cannot save for taxes in ad- 
vance—for that man, skip-a-year won't 
mean much. But for the man at the upper 
end of the scale, who pays his taxes out of 
surplus, who has saved money to pay his 
taxes in advance, the tax savings plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Ruml would ring up fortunes 
beyond the dreams of Midas. For him, not 
pie in the sky, bye and bye, but pie on the 
platter here and now. 

The gift to a man with a $1,000,000 income 
in 1942 would be about $850,000. He could 
gather this gift to his bosom, retire, and live 
comfortably for the rest of his life on the in- 
come from that handsome sum. The man 
With a mere $100,000 income would ring up a 


tax saving of $64,000, a tidy sum, even in these 
fiush times. 

But somehow or other it is very difficult to 
determine what the poor taxpayer who earns 
only $1,500 or $2,000 a year can do with his 
tax gift of $50 to $100. Most probably 
he would have to use it to pay the tax in- 
creases which will be necessary to recoup the 
loss caused by the tax gift to those fellows 
with the $100,000 and $1,000,000 a year in- 
comes. 

If the Congress were to accept the Ruml 
plan, it would be party to the most dis- 
criminatory hand-out at public expense ever 
railroaded through an American legislative 
body. 

This year, of all years, is no time to be 
forgiving taxes. The year to forgive is the 
year when it is necessary to forgive—in years 
of recession and depression. But to pay only 
1 year's taxes on the highest 2 years’ income 
in history, to skip a year when people are all 
employed at the highest compensation ever 
paid, when everybody has money in his 
pockets, when the banks are full to overflow- 
ing with savings, when the people have 
billions of dollars invested in bank accounts 
and War bonds, is, to say the least, bad morals 
and worse business. 

To dodge taxes on the home front when 
our boys are dodging bullets on the battle 
fronts is unthinkable. 

As chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, Mr. Ruml ought to show greater 
awareness of the financial facts of life. He, 
cf all people, should know that the American 
public saved more last year than at any other 
time in history; that they increased their 
bank deposits alone by more than $10,000,- 
000,000. He, of all people, should also know 
that accumulated liquid savings of individu- 
als in the form of Government bonds, bank 
deposits, and cash on hand total more than 
$100,000,000,000. He should know that this 
constitutes a vast reservoir of taxpaying 
ability and a most dangerous threat of run- 
away inflation. 

Yet he would remove the 1942 tax weight 
on those savings and free them for infla- 
tionary spending. The cancelation of $10,- 
000,000,000 of taxes would most certainly feed 
the fires of inflation. To hand taxpayers a 
gift of $10,000,000,000 on a silver platter would 
loosen pursestrings and precipitate an in- 
creased spending. This is one gift horse we 
had better look in the mouth—before it is 
too late. 

If we grant the forgiveness that Banker 
Ruml demands, we will have surrendered to 
wartime profiteering, surrendered to that 
which we solemnly vowed we would never 
permit to happen again. 

To cut ourselves a tax cake on the home 
front when our fighting men are eating cold 
rations in the fox holes of our far-flung battle 
fronts would be the last straw. 

So, stripped of its slogans, we find the Ruml 
plan to be but an ill-disguised maneuver to 
get away with paying but 1 year’s taxes on 
2 years’ income. That is the essence of the 
Ruml plan, and that is why the Rumlites 
must not and shall not pass. 


Relief for War-Orphaned Polish Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter ad- 
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dressed to the President of the United 
States: i 
Sr. ANDREW SCHOOL, 
Detroit, Mich., March 21, 1943. 
Mr. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: We realize that in 
these trying times you, Mr. President, must 
devote every bit of your strength and effort 
to the guiding of our Nation in this terrible 
war. Goaded, however, by a sense of right- 
eousness and our deep concern for the future 
welfare of Poland, the land of our forefathers, 
we make bold to appeal to you, our Chief, 
for but a moment of your precious time. 

The world knows that thousands of inno- 
cent Polish children, the flower of Poland's 
youth and future leaders, live in the wastes 
of cold Siberia, enduring there unheard-of 
hardships and being forgotten by the world 
at large. Polish soil again is being saturated 
with the blood of her country’s martyrs; the 
Poles again strive with all their might to 
regain the freedom they so intensely cherish. 
Cruelties of incredible nature are used by 
the oppressors to quell the various uprisings 
which, like toadstools, continue to spring up. 
We all can see that no aid from within 
Poland can soothe the sufferings of the young 
Polish refugees. 

We know that you and the Nation's leaders 
are Ceeply concerned over the post-war world. 
We believe the time is now to plan for a 
strong and decent world after the victory is 
ours, One step is to re-create a strong demo- 
cratic Poland, but to keep her democratic 
she must have good leaders guiding her 
through the confusion of post-war condi- 
tions. These leaders are half-starved chil- 
dren in Russia. They must be saved for the 
good of Poland and the world. We humbly 
ask of you, Mr. President, to influence Mr. 
Josef Stalin, of Russia, and so bring about 
the betterment of living conditions for the 
war-orphaned Polish children. Through you, 
Mr. President, that young generation may be 
saved, cared for, fed, the Polish culture res- 
cued, and Poland made a great bulwark of 
civilization of Christianity in central Eu- 
rope—a role she so gloriously played in times 
past. 

As an alternative, might not these chil- 
dren be brought to America for the dura- 
tion? The Americans of Polish descent 
would receive these children with out- 
stretched arms, for although a few things 
are rationed here there is still enough to go 
around, including those poor refugees. 

Very cordially yours, 
KENNETH J. LUZYNSKI, 
Chairman. 
Epwin A. BAKUN, Secretary. 

(Committee of appeals for Polish children 
in Russia for St. Andrew High School, St. 
Andrew Elementary School, St. Barbara Ele- 
mentary School, St. Cunegundis Elementary 
School, St. Hedwig High School, St. Hedwig 
Elementary School, St. John Cantius Ele- 
mentary School, St. Stephen Elementary 
School, SS. Peter and Paul Elementary 
School, Our Lady Queen of Angels Elementary 
School.) 


Amendment of the Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. BALDWIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New York: 
Senate Resolution 19 


Whereas the national administration has 
enacted legislation to provide old-age-security 
benefits for many of our citizens and is con- 
templating the expansion of the social-secur- 
ity program to include other groups not now 
eligible for such benefits; and 

Whereas under the social-security law only 
the employees of covered employers may par- 
ticipate in social-security benefits, and only 
the covered employers are required to pay 
social-security tax, the covered employer and 
the covered employee each paying one-half 
thereof; and 

Whereas there are in the State of New York 
a great many employees who were formerly 
covered by the law and were formerly eligible 
for benefits thereunder, but who, through no 
action or choice on their part, became in- 
eligible under the law when they, through 
no action or choice on their part, became em- 
ployees of uncovered employers; and 

Whereas a great many of such employees 
who so became ineligible under the social- 
security law are desirous of being eligible 
thereunder and being covered thereby, and 
to participate in social-security benefits, and 
are willing to pay not only the amount of 
employee contributions but also the amount 
of employer contributions which their present 
employer would have been required to pay if 
such employer were covered under the law: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That the 
Legislature of the State of New York hereby 
petitions the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Social Security Act to provide 
that all employees who were formerly cov- 
ered by the social-security law and who here- 
tofore made contributions thereto in the 
form of employee tax, and who became ineli- 
gible through no action or choice on their 
part, may again become eligible under the 
social-security law for social-security benefits 
upon signifying their willingness to pay not 
only the amount of employee contributions 
but also the amount of employer contribu- 
tions which their present employer would 
have been required to pay if such employer 
were covered by the law; and be it further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That a 
copy of this resolution be immediately trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the United States Senate, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Member of the Congress elected from 
the State of New York. 

By order of the senate: 

WILLIAM S. KING, 
Clerk. 

In assembly, March 10, 1943. 

Concurred in without amendment, 

By order of the assembly: 

ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
Clerk, 


Planning the Way to a National Poor 
Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an editorial by Elton R. Eaton, 
publisher of the Plymouth Mail, an out- 


standing Michigan newspaper. This 
editorial deals, realistically, with the 
recent cradle-to-grave report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, and, 
in my opinion, it should be preserved for 
future reference by those who are today 
dreaming on the banks of the Potomac 
at the expense of our hard-pressed tax- 
payers. 
The editorial follows: 
PLANNING THE WAY TO A NATIONAL POOR FARM 
` (By Elton R. Eaton) 


So the New Dealer beneficiaries of inherited 
wealth who have never had to toil or spin to 
earn their daily bread, assisted by a group 
of long-haired overeducated, nonproducing 
theorists, have worked out a plan for the 
post-war period so there will be peace, hap- 
piness, and security for everybody, whether 
they work or not. That seems to be the gist 
of the document filed with Congress by the 
President's very rich and cultured relative, 
Frederic A. Delano, Chairman of the National 
Planning Board. 

As I hastily read through the long docu- 
ment, it revived memories of probably the 
first New Deal experiment ever tried out in 
Michigan. As a youngster I was reared in 
the little village of Galesburg over in Kala- 
mazoo County. 

A mile or so west of the village was located 
the Kalamazoo County poor farm. 

The Kalamazoo poor farm was the original 
share-the-wealth experimental station of 
the country, and as a boy we heard and knew 
much about the thing they now call the New 
Deal. 

Old pioneers used to tell of the time when 
a number of covered wagons arrived in Gales- 
burg one spring day from various places 
about the State. Gathered under the heavy 
coverings of the wagons were some 70 or 80 
men, women, and children who called them- 
selves members of the Alphadelphia Asso- 
ciation. 

They had come west, they said to begin 
life anew, to live in one great community, 
where all were to work together, share alike, 
and live alike, Everything raised was to go 
in one big granary and each was to be appor- 
tioned equal amounts of foods, clothing, and 
wood for fuel. 

They spent several days looking around for 
a site for their new planned world. Finally 
they picked a beautiful plece of ground lying 
on what, as a youngster, I knew as Toland’s 
prairie. It consisted of several hundred 
acres, running from the foothills along the 
north side of the prairie to the Kalamazoo 
River. 

There they erected their buildings, hewing 
from the big oak and walnut trees the frames, 
sidings, and shingles for the community hall 
and other buildings. I clearly remember the 
old wooden structures—the main building 
years later having been moved into our town 
to be used as a windmill factory after fire had 
destroyed the original factory building. 

It wasn’t necessary for these original New 
Dealers to spend much time clearing the 
land, as most of it was covered only by a 
heavy growth of wild grass. Groves of big 
white oaks and walnuts surrounded the 
prairie. It was exceedingly rich, level farm 
land. 

They planted their crops and cut their wood 
for the stoves and fireplaces. 

Then came fall, and they harvested their 
crops. As the seasons rolled around, it finally 
developed that nearly all of the productive 
work was being carried on by only a small 
number of the men. It soon became ap- 
parent that there were many drones among 
the original New Dealers. They wanted their 
share of all that was produced, but didn’t 
want to do much of the work required in 
producing it. 
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The workers didn't like this idea and they 
began to move out of the colony. I remember 
well the elderly son of one of original new 
dealers. His father, sick and tired of work- 
ing long hours while others loafed about the 
community center exploiting the benefits of 
the original New Deal, went over east of 
Galesburg and bought a farm. Other work- 
ers in the colony bought themselves farms 
and moved out. This son of one of the mem- 
bers of the old new dealers I knew, later 
moved into our town and was the butter- 
and-egg-buyer of the place. 

Finally only the drones, the loud talkers, 
were left down on the Alphadelphia farm. 

They began to get hungry and they had 
little clothing. They were too lazy to cut 
their own heating wood. 

What happened to these New Deal drones? 

Kalamazoo county taxpayers had to buy the 
Alphadelphia farm and convert it into a 
poor farm to care for the lazy new dealers, 
who were stranded there, just as Frederic A. 
Delano now proposes that after the Second 
World War is over, that the hard-working, 
industrious citizens of America shall take 
care of all the cheaters, the drones, and the 
riff-raff of the Nation and the world, even if 
this new breed of drones refuse to toil and 
spin to help support themselves. 

But it is not at all surprising that such 
crackpot ideas come from people who have 
been fed throughout their lives off inherited 
silver spoons, and foods they never produced 
through their own efforts. 

Some day these nonproducing dreamers 
are going to wake up to the idea that there 
is just one way for people to get along in 
this world—and that is through work—yes, 
hard work. 

It is about time for someone to place a 
muzzle over the mouths of these super- 
educated, nonproducing advocates of a happy, 
carefree existence for all of the drones at the 
expense of those who work to produce. 

For 10 long years these modern New Deal- 
ers have spent their time debunking every 
sound American ideal upon which our Na- 
tion has grown so powerful and so plentiful. 
They talk only of security and safety. Never 
does one hear anything about the benefits of 
loyal, devoted services to our community, 
State, and Nation or of the benefits to our- 
selves and our neighbors of real sacrifice. 
Never do they tell of the joys that come from 
enthusiastic, diligent, honest toil. 

They have tried to tell the people of this 
Nation that we could live by pretending to 
work a few hours per week. In fact, we have 
been trying to do this very thing for some 
years back. 

Look to Pearl Harbor, the Philippines, the 
islands of the Pacific, and you see the results 
of this no-work, all-play policy of the New 
Dealers. 

“Too little and too late“ words that shame 
the richest nation that God ever let live, 
provide the answer, 

We have a desperate war to win. It is im- 
possible to conceive why, in view of the plight 
we are in, that those high in the administra- 


| tion at Washington keep constantly injecting 


into discussions domestic issues of a most 
controversial nature. That is no way to bring 
about unity in action so much needed at 
present. í 

As we see it, the recommendations of the 
Planning Board are not only trouble-making 
ideas but they can be rightfully regarded as 
an insult to the creative, hard-working peo- 
ple of this free land of ours. 

It is high time that we begin to preach 
something about the glories of work and ac- 
complishment and the follies of laziness and 
idle prattle. 

The New Deal plan for the post-war period, 
instead of being a plan for just a mere county 
poor farm, is seemingly a plan for a national 
poor farm for all of us, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL R. LEWIS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
overstaffing with unnecessary employees 
of many of the bureaus in the Federal 
Government in Washington has been the 
cause for widespread comment and 
criticism for months past. Now we face 
a critical manpower shortage and we 
should take immediate steps to cut down 
on that shortage by taking from the 
bureaus in Washington men of military 
age who are eligible for military service 
under the Selective Service Act and re- 
lieve others of their unnecessary jobs 
in the Government for service elsewhere 
in the war effort. All of this will make 
for increased efficiency in the war effort 
and increased efficiency as well as 
economy in government. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call your attention to the facts of this 
situation and the statistics as compiled 
by the so-called National Emergency 
Committee. They are as follows: 


A MILLION MEN von THE ARMY 


THE PRIMARY DECLARATION—-STREAMLINING FOR 
VICTORY 


One million Federal employees should be 
transferred immediately to military service 
or directly to war and agricultural produc- 
tion, to help solve manpower shortage. Con- 
gress should act at once. 

There are more than one-half as many 
Federal employees sitting at desks at Wash- 
ington and elsewhere as there are enrolled 
in the Army—and the number is increasing. 

Slashing nonessential war activities and 
stripping nonessential workers from Federal 
pay rolls—1,000,000 of them—meet two basic 
requirements—need for manpower and blast- 
ing extravagance in the Federal Budget. 

Business “as usual” is out for the dura- 
tion. So should there be a moratorium on 
nonwar bureaus. 

Make effective the powers of the Comp- 
troller General. Congress still has the au- 
thority to do this. 

THE SUPPORTING FACTS—CANADA HAS DONE IT 

The ratio of total Federal civilian em- 
ployees to the total armed forces of the 
United States is 1 to 2. 

On the same basis, in Canada the ratio 
is 1 to 6. 

The ratio of civilian employees in war 
agencies to the armed-force personnel of 
the United States is 1 to 3. 

On the same basis, in Canada the ratio 
is 1 to 8. 


Civilian personnel increase outstrips armed 
forces 
From June 30, 1940, to August 31, 1942, 


civilian personnel in Federal war agencies 
increased at a rate more rapid than in the 


armed forces. Civilian increase was 630 


percent: armed forces, 507 percent. 

On June 30, 1940, the Federal war agen- 
cies employed 256,569; on August 31, 1942, 
1,620,972. 

Other Federal agencies also increased 
civilian personnel approximately 11 percent. 
These include the Federal Security Agency, 


the National Labor Relations Board, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Federal 
Power Commission, etc. 

On June 30, 1940, these agencies employed 
746,251, with the number increasing to 829,- 
786—or approximately 11 percent on August 
$1, 1942. 


Employment system encourages abuse 

One reason for the increase in employees 
is due to the Federal Classification Act of 1923 
which in normal times makes an executive's 
salary dependent upon the number of per- 
sons under his supervision. Under this sys- 
tem, it frequently happens that to obtain a 
useful executive at a salary commensurate 
with his skill and ability he is obliged to 
supervise a force of employees in greater 
number than necessary. 

Another cause for the increase in em- 
ployees lies at the door of personnel officers 
for many various Government agencies who 
feel their reputation and pay depend upon 
the number of persons on their pay rolls. 

In many instances, additional employees 
have been so numerous they have handi- 
capped the war effort by getting in each 
other’s way. To relieve this situation, some 
agencies have created made-work programs 
including establishment of new question- 
naires for business and the public. 

Canada’s policy 

The Canadian policy is simple but effective 
m holding government employees in non- 
war agencies to a minimum. 

Before a position can be created, or a va- 
cated position filled in a nonwar agency, 
proof of necessity must be made to the Ca- 
nadian Civil Service Commission which has 
strict requirements. 


CUT PERSONNEL OF NONWAR AGENCIES 


- Nonwar agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment are huge reservoirs of manpower which 
can be utilized to help relieve the shortage. 

Only a few of many instances where a 
drastic slash in personnel would be useful 
without impairing any essential services are 
cited in the following: 

The Federal Security Agency 

On October 31, 1942, this Agency employed 
66,449 persons of whom 20,832 were formerly 
members of State employrgent agencies. De- 
ducting the latter figure, this Agency em- 
ployed 45,617 persons as of October 31, 1942, 
as compared to 27,065 on June 30, 1940—an 
increase of 68.5 percent. 

This Agency primarily was established to 
assist needy and unemployed. Obviously, 
expansion was unjustified under existing con- 
ditions. 

The Federal Power Commission 

This agency also has expanded personnel 
during the past 2 years. 

And, additional thousands of employees will 
be added to the pay rolls if a recent ruling 
of the agency, changing the basic policy in 
public-utility rate-making procedure, is en- 
forced. 

These prospective employees would be prin- 
cipally accountants and engineers who are 
sorely needed in war production. 

Preventive as well as corrective measures 
should be employed here. 


Labor Relations Administration 
The administrative agencies in this com- 
plete set-up could readily be pruned in per- 
sonnel. Also, it should be adjusted to a 
more efficient and economic system that would 


expedite matters in this vitally important 
field. 

Here is the picture— 

Wages and salaries are controlled and ad- 
ministered in some phases by the following 
agencies: Wage and Hour Division, Bureau 
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of Internal Revenue, National War Labor 
Board, and Office of Price Administration. 

Labor disputes are handled by the United 
States Conciliation Service, the National La- 
bor Relations Board, and the National War 
Labor Board. 

In addition the Labor Standards Division, 
Children’s Bureau and the Women's Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor also 
have a part in administrative affairs for labor. 

These are only a few examples of the “busi- 
ness as usual” attitude of Washington bu- 
reaucracy. 

Office of Comptroller General 

Congress created the Comptroller General 
to be its servant. His Office has been by- 
passed for years. Therefore, Congress should 
restore to the Office of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral the authority with which it was endowed 
originally, to check appropriations and to 
present data and statistical information to 
Congress in determining amounts necessary 
for operating and other expenses. 

To make this effective and to implement 
it efficiently, Congress should establish an 
agency in the Office of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to do these things— 

1. To scrutinize all requests for appropria- 
tions. 

2. To report whether functions performed 
by other Federal agencies will be duplicated. 

8. To determine whether Congress has au- 
thorized each activity by previous sanction. 

4. To determine whether all appropriations 
requested in individual cases are needed. 

In addition, sufficient funds should be ap- 
propriated for the Office of the Comptroller 
General to investigate administrative agen- 
cies, with instructions to report whether sav- 
ings can be made. 


THE SOLUTION 

The Comptroller General is the best quali- 
fied official to determine how and where to 
Teduce personnel, and this Congress should 
require him to do so at once. 

Such a report undoubtedly would indicate 
the necessity. for amending the Classification 
Act or suspending its provisions in the case 
of war agencies. 


C Gasoline Cards for Racketeers 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1943 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in Port 
Huron, Mich., drivers of motor vehicles 
wishing to distribute milk to the babies 
and to the people of that city are won- 
dering why it is that they cannot be 
assured of freedom from fear and free- 
dom from want. 

Some milkmen in Port Huron do not 
want to join a union, they have jobs. 
They want to work. They are engaged 
in delivering milk for the use of the 
babies of Port Huron and the use of the 
people of Port Huron. 

Every day five or six carloads of so- 
called union organizers, using C ration- 
ing books for gasoline, drive up from the 
city of Detroit to Port Huron and fol- 
low these milkmen around. 

These so-called organizers, which have 
by the editor of the Port Huron Times- 
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Herald been characterized as racketeers, 
follow the milkmen around to their cus- 
tomers and then seek to intimidate the 
customers. They tell some of the cus- 
tomers that, if they accept and use the 
milk delivered to their restaurants or 
business places, those working there will 
be called out on strike. These union or- 
ganizers and their employees threaten 
the employers of the milkmen with a loss 
of business and they demand that those 
employers violate the N. L. R. A. and co- 
erce the drivers into joining the union. 

The sole purpose is to enrich the 
treasury of that union. The purpose is 
to coerce those milkmen, who do not 
want to join the union, into paying trib- 
ute to the union. 

The .milkmen went on strike against 
the unlawful activities of the racketeers, 
but upon request of W. P. B. they went 
back to work, but the racketeers con- 
tinue to threaten and intimidate them. 

Why not a little freedom from fear in 
Port Huron? 

A wire received from that city last 
night reads as follows: 

How can five or six carloads of racketeers 
get C ration books to come from Detroit to 
Port Huron daily and follow milkmen around 
their routes threatening the customers of 
these men because the latter will not per- 
mit themselves to be forced into a union by 
their employers? Does the Government issue 
C cards for this purpose, and if so, upon whose 
authority? That is what happened in Port 
Huron. 


Iam asking the O. P. A. to answer that 
question for me; to tell me why it is that 
five or six carloads of men can drive each 
day from the city of Detroit to Port Hu- 
ron, and then in Port Huron follow the 
milkmen around to their customers, seek 
to intimidate the customers, using C ra- 
tioning books? Does the O. P. A. class 
the activities of these men who are 
threatening honest citizens; who seek to 
force employees to violate a Federal law; 
who are collecting tribute for the privi- 
lege of working, as an essential industry, 
or is it driving for pleasure? 

The Department of Justice might tell 
us whether, in its opinion, intimidation 
of men who are furnishing milk to the 
babies of Port Huron is an activity affect- 
ing the morale of the men in the armed 
force, who have left their babies at home 
and who cannot be furnished milk be- 
cause of the actions of these union 
organizers, 


The Defense Plant Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the great interest in the need for in- 
creasing production, I wish to bring to 
the attention of the House a statement 
by the Honorable Jesse H. Jones, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, concerning the ac- 


tivities of the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion. This agency has brought into 
operation 1,022 plants of its 1,479 plant 
projects. I feel that these accomplish- 
ments are particularly noteworthy at 
the present time. Mr. Jones’ statement 
is as follows: 


There have come into actual operation 1,022 
of the 1,479 plant projects owned by Defense 
Plant Corporation, a subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Eight hun- 
dred of these 1,022 plant construction or 
equipment projects were begun by Defense 
Plant Corporation after Pearl Harbor. 

The grand total of all commitments ap- 
proved by Defense Plant Corporation (includ- 
ing projects subsequently canceled or de- 
ferred) is $9,175,190,258.10. The $2,657,112,000 
Defense Plant Corporation will have invested 
in aircraft and aircraft accessories plants will 
exceed by about 10 times the entire assets of 
al! aircraft manufacturers before the war and 
its total commitments for all military pur- 
poses amount to one-seventh of the combined 
total assets of all the ninety thousand-cdd 
manufacturing and mining companies in the 
United States in 1939. The total square feet 
of airplane plant space alone—35,000,000— 
would cover 700 city blocks 250 feet by 200 
feet, or 1 solid city block 200 feet wide and 
33 miles long. This is for the airplane indus- 
try alone. 

The largest Defense Plant Corporation com- 
mitment for facilities now in operation is for 
an aircraft engine plant costing $173,357,236. 
The smallest is for machinery costing $14,- 
251.50 at a plant making jewel bearings. The 
1,022 plants are located in 43 States and are 
operated by 708 different companies. 

The total cost to Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion of constructing and equipping these 
1,022 plant projects is $4,317,751,000. This 
includes facilities at 51 plants costing $483,- 
483,000 making airplanes, including bombers, 
fighters, cargo planes, trainer planes, and 
gliders; 344 plants costing $1,965,351,000 mak- 
ing aircraft engines and other aircraft parts; 
70 plants costing $337,450,000 for ordnance; 
54 for $47,995,000 making radio and communi- 
cation equipment; 161 for $81,559,000 making 
machine tools; 42 for $143,822,000 building 
ships, engines, and parts; 57 for $141,283,000 
making steel and pig iron; 43 for $518,- 
804,000 producing aluminum metal and fab- 
rication; 24 for $307,728,000 producing mag- 
nesium metal and fabrication; 22 for 
$29,722,000 producing other metals and min- 
erals; 6 for $95,785,000 making synthetic 
rubber; 4 for $70,416,000 making butadiene 
and styrene, bases for synthetic rubber; 80 
for $55,983,000 producing other war materials 
and supplies; and 64 for $38,370,000 for the 
acquisition of flying schools. 

Defense Plant Corporation has financed 
numerous small plants, as well as some very 
large ones. The latter, of course, are vital 
for the mass output of finished products, 
such as airplanes, ships, and tanks. The 
smaller plants, however, are equally impor- 
tant in making the parts without which the 
larger factories could not turn out the com- 
pleted product. A Flying Fortress is a com- 
plicated assembly of a great number of sep- 
arate parts. Many of these, such as precision 
instruments, are unusually intricate and are 
made by small plants which specialize on 
1 or 2 items. The cost to Defense Plant 
Corporation in 120 of these plants is $100,000 
or less, among which is one for $29,888.28 
for wind tunnel models, to Judge the effect of 
wind action upon airplanes; one for $28,227.32 
for assembling quartz crystals, absolutely 
vital in radio equipment; one for $43,366 for 
microscopes; one for $61,655 for pumps to 
prevent forming of ice on airplanes; and one 
for $57,655 for ship windlasses. Many other 
small concerns have benefited indirectly from 
Defense Plant Corporation financing through 
subcontracts and purchase orders from the 
large manufacturers. 
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In addition to plants now in production, 
Defense Plant Corporation has 457 plant con- 
struction or equipment projects under way, 
the estimated cost of which will be $1,784,- 
040,000 and practically all of which are sched- 
uled for operation in 1943. This makes a 
total of 1,479 plants operated or to be oper- 
ated by 976 companies, not including 157 for 
which commitments have been canceled, de- 
ferred, or taken over by armed services, etc., 
amounting to $629,637,000. 

Other types of facilities are also being 
financed, such as pipe lines, barges, and box- 
cars, for the transportation of petroleum to 
relieve the shortage in the East. Commit- 
ments for 6 oil pipe lines aggregate $153,- 
586,000 for the building of approximately 
2,832 miles of pipe line, the longest line be- 
ing the $95,000,000 24-inch line from Long- 
view, Tex., to the eastern seaboard, with 
daily capacity of 300,000 barrels of crude oil 
or 350,000 barrels of petroleum products. 
The first 530 miles of this line, terminating 
at Norris City, Ill., is now in operation, and 
the remaining 857 miles will be completed by 
late summer. Recently Defense Plant Cor- 
poration agreed to build a second line to cost 
about $44,000,000 from Baytown, Tex., to Sey- 
mour, Ind., with daily capacity of about 
235,000 barrels of gasoline and light petroleum 
products. Commitments totaling $87,035,000 
have also been approved for movement of oil 
by barges and boxcars. 

Commitments totaling $1,818,057,000 have 
been made to approximately 340 machine- 
tool manufacturers to purchase tools in case 
they are not purchased by others. These 
orders are guaranties to the machine-tool 
builder, many of whom are small, of prompt 
markets and prices for his product until firm 
orders are placed by private enterprise or 
Government agencies. From this pool tools 
costing $839,312,844 have gone directly from 
tool manufacturers to ultimate users, and 
Defense Plant Corporation’s commitments to 
purchase have been reduced accordingly. In 
addition, $385,084,000 has been approved, of 
which $150,000,000 was for a small-arms pro- 
gram (subsequently canceled); $122,812,000 
for machinery and equipment, $20,000,000 of 
which went for machinery in the plants of 
700 subcontractors; $43,388,000 for railroads, 
bus, and other transportation; the balance 
for housing and other purposes. The hous- 


Ing facilities will provide temporary quarters 


for between 25,000 and 30,000 construction 
workers, and 5,500 residences for plant- 
operating employees. 

Defense Plant Corporation, created August 
22, 1940, is staffed by Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation personnel. The Corporation acts 
upon the recommendation and sponsorship 
of the armed services, War Production Board, 
Maritime Commission, Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War, Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
Office of Defense Transportation, and other 
departments and agencies of the Government 
having the responsibility of procuring essen- 
tial war materials. The Corporation owns 
the facilities which are operated by manu- 
facturers, mostly under lease arrangements. 


Food Production 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in the dis- 


cussion of plans to insure the production 
of food necessary to win the war, it is my 
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privilege to present the views of an edu- 
cator and pioneer farmer who has re- 
claimed a farm from the forest lands of 
north Idaho. Mr. A. R. Derr speaks from 
experience. I present his recommenda- 
tions for the consideration of my col- 
leagues. 
CLARKSFORK, IDAHO, March 21, 1943. 
Hon. COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Congressman from Idaho, 
ashington, D.C. 

Dear Comp: * * * I feel a little pride 
when I look back over a little more than half 
a century and realize that two boys who 
then went to school to me here in Clarksfork, 
have distinguished themselves. These two 
are yourself and Charles F. Stevens. Stevens 
took part in the Spanish-American War, and 
was on the Battleship Oregon that sailed 
from the Pacific coast around the horn to 
join Sampson’s fleet that wiped cut the en- 
tire Spanish Fleet in the Battle of Santiago. 
Today he operates a linotype on the Seattle 
Daily Times. 

Now about yourself: Born in the South, 
reared in the Northwest, and one who had to 
battle for a living which was not always easy, 
you became a railroader—a telegraph operator, 
a brakeman, a conductor—and later a rancher, 
a lumberman, a stock raiser, and a miner. 
Today you represent the northern district of 
Idaho in the lower House of Congress. You 
stand back of every industry in which your 
constituents are interested—mining, agricul- 
ture, and stock raising. Tou stand back 
of the theory that without an amendment to 
the Constitution that neither the President 
mor Congress can scrap gold and silver as 
redemption of a paper currency; that the 
Federal Reserve banking system has no au- 
thority to inflate or deflate our asset credit 
currency at their discretion and thus reg- 
ulate the dollar’s value; that if anybody is 
going to issue a fiat money, it should be 
Uncle Sam himself, and quit paying interest 
to the banks. Banks 10 years ago had little 
to loan, but since have loaned so much that 
they are now in a state of affiuence. 

I want to call your attention to a subject 
of food shortage that seems to be developing 
for the year 1943. It seems to be the senti- 
ment of a good many people that if the 
farmer could receive a parity dollar that the 
farm problem would be solved. The farmer 
has been looking for a parity dollar for 29 
years and still hasn’t received it. If he ever 
does get it, he will realize there is still some- 
thing lacking. For example, in World War 
No. 1, many a farmer went in debt and mort- 
gaged his farm to raise wheat at $2.50 per 
bushel. If that mortgage called for $1,000, 
he owed the equivalent of 400 bushels of 
wheat. Many a farmer struggled with fall- 
ing prices for 15 years and could hardly keep 
up his interest, let alone paying anything on 
the principal. If he had paid off $500 on prin- 
cipal in the course of that time, he still owed 
$500 on the mortgage with wheat selling then 
(1932 and 1933) at 25 cents per bushel f. o. b. 
cars Reardon, Wash. It would have taken 
2,000 bushels of wheat to have paid off the 
balance. No parity dollar that the farmer 
ever dreamed of would have benefited him 
in the slightest degree. He wanted an hon- 
est dollar, one that did not exact any more 
produce when he paid his debt than it did 
when he contracted it. The status of the 
American farmer then was lower than that 
of a Chinaman. He had a protective tariff 
then on wheat of 42 cents per bushel to keep 
out cheap wheat from low-wage countries, 
but there wasn't a coolie in China, a peon in 
Mexico, nor a serf in Russia that was so low 
down that he could have competed with the 
American farmer raising wheat on the Ameri- 
can market at 25 cents per bushel without 
any tariff. The salvation of the farmer lies 
in selling his produce at a profit. If he does 
not get more than it costs him to produce it, 


he will go to work for wages like 2,000,000 
other farmers have done in the last 2 years. 
I suppose you would like to know what I 
would do to increase production of food- 
stuffs right now. First I would raise the 
price of crops before they are grown instead 
of after, so the farmer could earn for himself 
or pay his hired help a union wage with 
union hours and time and a half for over- 
time beyond 8 hours per day. I believe if I 
were given the authority right now, I could 
get the farmers of Bonner County to raise 
more spuds this year than they ever raised 
before if the price is set at $3 per hun- 
dredweight, field run less culls at digging 
time delivered in Sandpoint. Then the 
farmer could figure on 86 per day for 8 
hours in the field for himself or his hired 
help, plus $8 per day for team or tractor, and 
if he worked a team $2.25 more for 2 hours 
additional night and morning caring for the 
team. That totals up to $16.25 per day for 
a farmer and a team, and that is none too 
much. I know lots of men who, last sum- 
mer, worked in this county and made more 
than that, and they did not have any invest- 
ment in land, horses, or machinery, and got 
paid once a week. The farmer works months 
before he gets his first pay check. If you 
think that the man on the farm should work 
for less than industry pays, well and good; 
we will not quarrel about that. Many farm- 
ers do not think so. That is one reason, and 
the principal one, why they are leaving the 
farms. That is the reason they cannot get 
the help, for they do not pay the wage. 

A large source of farm help could be se- 
cured by hiring women and older men who 
have retired, using them on the lighter tasks 
of operating farm machinery, if farmers 
could pay the price for labor that industry 
pays. They cannot draft that class to fight 
or work. 

Unless the pay is equalized for farm work, 
someone is going to go hungry. It looks to 
me like a Herculean task to upset the law 
of supply and demand by fixing the price 
below the cost of production and then ex- 
pecting to get abundance. Pay the price 
and get the food. If they are afraid of m- 
flation, then don’t pay it, but go without. 
One or the other is inevitable. 

Yours very truly, 
ALFRED R. Derr. 


A Congressman's Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence, ap- 
pearing in the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce of recent date, entitled “A Con- 
gressman’s Life”: 

A CONGRESSMAN’S LIFE 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, March 14.—In a transparent 
attempt to becloud the issue, New Dealers 
now are saying that absenteeism in industry 
isn’t so bad because, after all, 10 percent of 
Congress is customarily reported as absent. 

But the New Deal spokesmen have over- 
looked the fact that absence from a roll call 
in Congress does not constitute absence from 
legislative work. Anybody who is at all fa- 
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miliar with the duties of a Senator or Repre- 
sentative knows that a Congressman spends 
as much time as he can off the floors of 
Congress because he has more pressing duties 
elsewhere in connection with his public office. 

Thus, every Senator and Representative 
must answer thousands of letters from con- 
stituents. And if he doesn't dictate per- 
sonal letters or seem to be giving personal 
attention to the requests that people back 
home make, they—who are true bosses and 
employers—feel that he isn't earning his 
salary. 

The Senator and the Representative today 
must often go to the executive agencies for 
the information with which to answer the 
requests of his constituents. He must spend 
time in his office giving interviews to the 
constituents who come to Washington to dis- 
cuss pending legislation. 

Many committees are in session in the 
morning hours, and sometimes thege extend 
into the afternoon. Committee work usu- 
ally takes from 10 o’clock in the morning to 1 
o’clock. Then the Congressman or Senator 
must decide whether he will let all his office 
mail go and take his seat on the floor to 
listen to debate or whether he will go to his 
desk, in either the House or the Senate Office 
Building and see callers or answer mail or 
look up data in preparation for next day’s 
committee work. 

In order to keep Members informed, the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is published. This 
contains every syllable spoken on the floor 
of the Senate and House every day plus the 
extension of remarks, whereby exhibits and 
miscellaneous supporting data are often 
. to supplement oral speeches. 

The Recorp likewise prints excerpts from 
committee reports, which, for the most part, 
are separately printed and give the Congress- 
man an opportunity to study the work of 
committees other than those of which he may 
be a member. 

Why should the Representative or Senator 
spend his valuable time listening to spoken 
words on subjects not of direct interest to him 
when he can read the same in a verbatim 
record the next day? Why should he, who 
has interests in an agricultural State, for 
example, spend his time listening to a tech- 
nical discussion on oll drilling or mining when 
there may be no ofl wells or mines in his dis- 
trict? He can read all he needs to know about 
it In the Record. 

But, it will be asked, should the Senator 
or Representative not be present at a roll call 
to vote? Not necessarily. Many a measure is 
slated for passage by voice vote or by over- 
whelming majority. Many a measure occa- 
sions little dissent, and it is immaterial 
whether it passes by a 50-vote majority in 
the House, for instance, or by 150 votes. 

The Senator and Representative can sit in 
his office, and if a roll call is demanded he is 
notified by bells that ring loudly in the cor- 
ridors of all the congressional office build- 
ings. Generally speaking, he knows before- 
hand what bill is scheduled to be voted upon 
each day. If it is not a measure of concern 
to his district and there is little opposition 
to it and he favors it, anyway, there is no 
point in attending a roll call. To call the 
roll—to go from office to the floor and then 
back again—sometimes consumes at least a 
half hour’s time. 

Nor is a Member of Congress guilty of ab- 
senteeism if he goes back periodically to his 
district to consult his constituents, 

It is a safe assumption that if the hours 
worked on his tasks and duties as a Mem- 
ber of the National Legisiature were the cri- 
terion, there would be a 110-percent record 
for Congress. Certainly the Members do not 
get time-and-a-half payment for hours over 
40 per week, and they don’t get paid at all 
for the many expenses they must incur in 
line of duty in buying lunches or dinners for 
visiting constituents. 
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To compare the statistical record of roll- 
call absences with absenteeism in industry 18 
to smear Congress and draw a smoke screen 
over the New Deal’s encouragement of an 
attitude of irresponsibility on the part of 
workers in industry which is the real cause of 
absenteeism. 


Mr. Allen Dowling, Editor of the Times, 
Beatrice, Nebr., Favors a Pay-As-You- 
Go Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to give to this House the benefit of 
the opinion of one of the editors of my 
district. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include therein an editorial 
statement made by Mr. Allen Dowling, 
editor of the Times at Beatrice, Nebr., 
bearing date of March 16, 1943. 

The statement is as follows: 


Well, today it’s all over for most of you. 
Income tax, I mean. Most of you will have 
paid as of this writing. But a minority 
among us will not have paid. This is that 
minority which on a national basis will owe 
millions of dollars tax the Government may 
never get. A bucking Congress has been feel- 
ing its oats since the dog days of August, 
when it first started work on a pay-as-you-go 
income-tax plan to forgive 1942 taxes and 
begin weekly payments on 1943 income. 
Congress could have improved its public rat- 
ing if it had made a clear-cut decision long 
before yesterday’s deadline on tax reports. 

Representative Doucutron, the dour Caro- 
linian, cannot come to pass over the word 
“forgive.” I wonder why he didn't change 
it to “absorbs,” as his Democratic Party mem- 
bers have so many times when a Govern- 
ment largesse was made to cover an extrava- 
gance or maladministration. 

I don’t advocate any detailed tax scheme. 
But 100 percent of informed public opinion 
admits we must go onto pay-as-you-go status. 
It does seem well within bounds of common 
sense that 2 years’ taxes can’t be collected 
in 1. Unless a “forgiveness” provision is 
included, we face the more dangerous con- 
dition of public renunciation of tax obliga- 
tions. If to accept the word “forgive” is 
what it takes, let’s get it done. The waste 
of time, the confusion, the bickering, back- 
ing, and filling, is a pitiful commentary on 
our constitutional Government. With every 
tick of the clock, Congress loses face with the 


people. 


Proposed Price Ceiling on Hogs and 
Other Livestock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1943 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
17, I attended a meeting here in Wash- 


ington arranged by the O. P. A., at which 
time a discussion was had in reference 
to a proposed ceiling on livestock, par- 
ticularly on hogs. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am including a state- 
ment made at that time by Mr. P. O. 
Wilson: 


The following statement was prepared and 
approved by representatives of some 50 of 
the leading livestock organizations of the 
country and submitted by their spokesman, 
P. O. Wilson, at a hearing arranged by the 
Office of Price Administration and held in 
the Rose Room of the Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1943: 

Representing the livestock producers of 
the country, the following organizations had 
representatives at this meeting: National 
Swine Growers’ Association, American Pork 
Producers’ Association, Ohio Swine Breeders’ 
Association, Michigan Live Stock Improve- 
ment Association, Michigan Cattle Feeders 
and Breeders Association, Michigan Sheep 
Breeders Association, Michigan Lamb Feed- 
ers Association, Michigan Hog Producers As- 
sociation, American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, Indiana Swine Growers Associa- 
tion, Central Co-Operative Association, Texas 
Sheep and Wool Growers Association, Na- 
tional Livestock Advisory Council, Producers 
Live Stock Commission Company, Springfield, 
National Association of Swine Records, 
Chester White Swine Association, Chester 
White Swine Journal, Berkshire Swine 
Breeders Association, Berkshire Swine News, 
Hampshire Swine Breeders Association, The 
Hampshire Herdsman, Equity Cooperative 
Live Stock Sales Association, Iowa Swine 
Breeders Association, Farmers Union of Ne- 
braska, Producers Live Stock Cooperative 
Asscciation of Ohio, Evansville Producers 
Commission Association, Producers Coopera- 
tive Commission Association, Cincinnati, 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
National Wool Growers Association, Colo- 
rado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association, 
Arkansas Valley Live Stock Feeders Associa- 
tion, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
National Live Stock Exchange, The National 
Grange, Wisconsin Council of Agriculture, 
Texas Livestock Marketing Association, New 
Mexico Cattle Raisers Association, Kansas 
Live Stock Association, Texas & Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association, East Texas Cattle 
Raisers Association, Coastal Cattle Raisers 
Association of Texas, National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, Indianapolis Live Stock 
Exchange, The Portland Exchange, Oregon 
Horse & Cattle Raisers Association, Pacific 
Wool Growers Association, Louisville Live 
Stock Exchange, Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association, Illinois Swine Breeders Associa- 
tion, Control Agency for Production of Serum 
and Virus, American Stock Yards Association, 
National Live Stock Marketing Association. 

A number of hog, cattle, and sheep pro- 
ducers and feeders were also in attendance. 

In presenting the statement Mr. Wilson 
gave a list of the agencies represented and 
said: 

“You must realize it would be impossible 
for thousands of hog, cattle, and sheep pro- 
ducers to make the trip to Washington for 
this hearing. The men here representing 
the organizations just named are in position 
to speak for the members of their respective 
organizations. They know conditions in 
their respective States and areas, and you 
may wish to hear further from them after 
you have heard this statement which they 
have requested that I present for the group. 

“Let me state at the outset, even though 
this meeting was called to discuss the ques- 
tion of hog ceilings, the cattle and sheep pro- 
ducers have a vital interest in action taken 
regarding hogs and what is said here in 
opposition to ceilings on hogs applies also 
to cattle and sheep. 
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“It is the opinion of this group that food 
is a necessary war material and should be so 
considered by all governmental agencies. 
From the standpoint of the war effort, one of 
the most important if not the most impor- 
tant food is meat. 

“Our purpose in this meeting is to use our 
effort to protect the meat supply of the Na- 
tion and to stop, if possible, these haphazard, 
ill-advised programs of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration that are directly reducing the 
production of meat. 

“Every move and every order to be issued 
should be examined carefully in the light of 
its effect on the production of meat and other 
necessary foods. Action that will or may re- 
sult in reduced production at this critical 
time should be prohibited. 

“Those who persist in pursuing a course 
that leads to less meat production should be 
held accountable for their acts. 

“Inflation has become a common term in 
everyday conversation, yet this word is pos- 
sibly misused and misunderstood as much as 
any in our language. Farmers and livestock 
producers are opposed to inflation, as they 
understand the meaning of the term. They 
cannot believe, however, that present farm 
prices can be called inflationary when com- 
pared with prices of industrial products or 
with the wages of labor. 

“The domestic demand for meats today far 
exceeds the demand of previous years, due 
very largely to the fact that the buying power 
of the consuming public—directly traceable 
to increased industrial and labor incomes— 
has increased by leaps and bounds. Can it 
be we already have inflation in these two 
fields? 2 

“Inflation in itself—much as we dislike it 
will not lose this war. 

“Failure to produce the needed food sup- 
plies can result in prolonging the war and 
might even lead to disaster. 

“This group enters this conference with the 
conviction that their greatest contribution 
to the war effort lies in increased production. 
They willingly agree to support any sound 
program that will result in maximum produc- 
tion. At the same time they wish you to 
know that they consider it their patriotic 
duty to oppose any and all moves that will 
decrease the production and supply of meat. 

“We have had more than 1 year of experi- 
ence with price controls under the Office of 
Price Administration. This rience was 
had during a period of very favorable condi- 
tions—far more favorable than may con- 
front us in 1943 and years to follow. Let's 
look at— 

“Production for 1942— 

“1. At the outbreak of the war we were 
at or near the top of the production cycle 
on cattle, hogs, and sheep. 

“2. Secretary Wickard had called for in- 
creased production in September of 1941 and 
the producers had started on an all-out pro- 
duction program. 

“3. Feed supplies were at a high point. We 
had been accumulating for several years, corn, 
wheat, and other grains. 

“4. 1942 was a favorable year from the 
standpoint of weather and rainfall. 

5. Acute labor shortage did not develop 
until late in the year at harvest time. 

“The result was a record crop. This record 
crop was produced largely because of the 
momentum started in the previous years, 
favorable weather, and the fact that once a 
crop or feeding or breeding operation has 
been started it is difficult to change or dis- 
continue before its completion or at harvest 
time. Had the farmers and livestock pro- 
ducers known the problems that were to be 
forced upon them by labor shortage, equip- 
ment shortage, and price control—actual and 
threats—the story might have been different! 

“Prospects for 1943: 

“1, Secretary Wickard is calling for an in- 
crease over production of 1942, 
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“2. Labor shortage is acute. Part of the 
1942 crops are still unharvested in the fields. 

“3. Shortage of supplies, including ferti- 
lizer, concentrates, farm machinery, and 
repairs. 

“4, The experience of 1942, with Office of 
Price Administration price-ceiling theorles 
and bungling, has left our farmers and live- 
stock producers in a bewildered state of 
mind, to say the least. Farming and live- 
stock feeding and production is at best a 
gamble. Those who toil in this field have 
learned to take the hard knocks that come 
with the changes in weather, demand, and 
all the other normal factors that confront 
their Industry. But when one man in Wash- 
ington can, by a simple statement to the 
press, such as appeared in the papers on 
Wednesday, March 10, knock 50 cents a 
hundredweight off the hog market for the 
entire country, you have added another haz- 
ard to the livestock and farming business and 
one they know nothing about. To him it 
is like playing poker against an opponent who 
has the cards marked, or shooting dice 
against a man who uses loaded dice. 

“We say again, the farmer is bewildered. 
Secretary Wickard asks for increased produc- 
tion. Mr. Henderson—formerly—now Mr. 
Brown cracks down on price ceilings. The 
farmer wants to help but he can’t change his 
program fast enough to keep up with this 
Kind of procession. Result: He gives up— 
sells out or takes a job in the nearest defense 
plant where he receives the highest pay he 
has ever known, and works 8 hours a day, 40 
hours a week, with time and one-half for 
overtime—also an E button. And may we 
add, he can also get a C gas-ration card to 
get him to the plant from his farm where he 
still lives but which farm is no longer in full 
production. 3 

“To the thousands of farmers and farm 
employees who have gone this route it is 
their first taste of inflation. It will not be 
easy to influence them to return to the farm 
and again take up the task of producing 
food at present price levels nor even at 
higher levels. 

“The attitude of farmers and livestock pro- 
ducers who are still on the farm is such that 
any further handicap applied to their opera- 
tions will result in further exodus from farm 
to defense plant. The Gallup poll of Feb- 
ruary 20 shows 20 percent of the farmers 
who are still on the farms are seriously con- 
sidering leaving and going into defense 
plants. 

“While there may be many factors that 
have helped to develop this critical situa- 
tion, we wish to point out two principal 
contributing factors: 

“I. Failure of our Government to do any- 
thing about the labor problem. With pres- 
ent scales and working hours in in- 
dustry it is difficult to keep employees—yes, 
even farmers themselves—on the farm. 

“It. Theorizing and bungling by the Office 
of Price Administration in their price-con- 
trol programs. A lion’s share of the re- 
sponsibility for the so-called shortage of meat 
supplies—yes, even for the ‘black market’ 
condition that has been so publicized in re- 
cent months—rests on the doorstep of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Let's review and see— 

“1, Ceiling on hides lowered the current 
price, discouraged production. 

“2. Ceiling on lard. Lowered by 1½ cents 
per pound the wholesale price of lard. Re- 
sult: Less production even from heavier hogs. 
Fat was left on the pork cuts and found its 
way to the kitchens of the country, and 
much of it was lost via the kitchen sink and 
the garbage pail, while our Government was 
paying bonuses or subsidies to farmers to 
produce peanuts and soybeans for oil. 

“3. Ceilings on wholesale beef, pork, and 
lamb. Not uniform as between processors— 
was not policed; certain sections failed to get 
meat; certain packers could not compete, 
because they had low ceilings. The Office of 


Price Administration attempted to correct 
this failure by placing a ceiling at the retail 
level. Lack of uniformity as between retail- 
ers; result—more confusion and inequities; 
violation of ceiling order. Order was not po- 
liced. Public in areas that were hit by low 
ceilings insisted on meat but could not ob- 
tain it through legitimate channels, Bootleg 
markets developed. 

“Now, the Office of Price Administration 
would correct these two mistakes by adding a 
third and more serious mistake. They pro- 
pose a ceiling on live animals. They cannot 
police 300,000 retail stores and a few thou- 
sand packing plants, yet now propose a 
policing job that will include all the mar- 
kets—large and small—throughout the Na- 
tion and the 6,000,000 farms where livestock 
is produced. 

“As early as August 1942 a joint livestock 
committee presented to Secretary Wickard 
and the Office of Price Administration the 
following statement: 

„1. Will decrease production: We believe 
the imposition of ceilings on live meat ani- 
mals would tend to aggravate rather than 
allevlate the present situation in regard to 
meat supplies and inevitably curtail the fu- 
ture production of meat animals. 

Feeders will reduce feeding in the face 
of uncertainties. There would be a tendency 
to keep calves and yearlings on the ranches 
and grow them out to heavier weights, which 
would seriously curtail feeding operations 
during the coming winter season. 

The corn-hog ratio is not now out of bal- 
ance to increase prcduction. Any unfavor- 
able change in the ratio will reduce produc- 
tion of hogs. The imposition of price ceil- 
ings on live hogs now will break faith with 
the producers, who responded to the call of 
the Secretary of Agriculture for greatly in- 
creased production of hogs. 

2. Public welfare best served through in- 
creased production: Ceilings on live meat 
animals will discourage production and any 
discouragement in production is contrary to 
public welfare. 

“3, The effect of grading: Ceilings could 
not be imposed upon live animals except in 
connection with the grading of such live- 
stock as the only means of fixing the price to 
be paid. In view of the fact that livestock 
is sold in innumerable price divisions, often 
with only 5 or 10 cents per hundredweight 
price separations, it is at once evident that 
no system of grades could be devised which 
would give adequate consideration to the 
many factors that now help to determine 
price. So long as the demand was in ex- 
cess of the supply the spread would be nar- 
rower, with a tendency to benefit the lower 
portion of any given grade. It would cause 
countless disputes as to grades. 

4. Impracticable and unworkable: It 
would require an army of graders to even 
attempt to enforce it. Livestock is sold at 
central markets, local packing houses, con- 
centration points, auction markets, and di- 
rect at unnumbered farms and ranches. 
Values would be determined by an army of 
men lacking proper skill and experience in 
determining accurately the values of live- 
stock. 


“5. Producer bargaining power: With the 
price arbitrarily set, only limited competition 
would remain within the narrow confines of 
the grades established, The bargaining 
power of producers, established through their 
various selling agencies, would largely be lost 
while the free competition involved in coun- 
try sales would likewise be limited. 

6. Leads to allocation of supplies and 
territory: Price ceilings on livestock would 
involve rationing of the live animals to pack- 
ers and allocation of territory to certain 
packers, and would disturb the best utiliza- 
tion of total supplies. 

7. Effect on markets: It would have a 
paralyzing effect on the central markets, 
which have for more than 50 years played 
such an important part in our marketing sys- 
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tem. Auction markets of more recent devel- 
opment could not function under such a 
system. 

8. Shrinkage: It would make it difficult 
if not impossible to give due recognition to 
differences in values on livestock of equal 
quality and identical finish, due to difference 
in shrinkage. Delays in weighing incident to 
grading, with resultant excessive shrinkage, 
would be very costly to products. 

9. Sale by head; Much livestock is sold by 
the head. This is especially true in relation 
to stocker and feeder livestock, but many 
cows and calves for slaughter and sometimes 
other stock are sold by the head. The appli- 
cation of ceilings under this method of selling 
would be impracticable. — 

“10. Costly to producers: It would operate 
entirely to the advantage of the packer, at 
the direct expense of the producer, and with 
no corresponding benefit to the consumer. It 
would not eliminate the inequalities created 
by the present wholesale and retail price ceil- 
ings. 

11. Guarantees packer profits: It would 
be grossly unfair to the producer as it would 
practically guarantee packer profits at the 
expense of the producer. A margin sufficient 
to permit successful operation of high cost 
packers would enable low cost packers to 
make large and unreasonable profits. 

12. Labor scarcity and costs: Competing 
labor markets have reduced the supply of 
labor and increased the costs of production 
on the far: n. Such increased cost ot produc- 
tion must eventually result in decreased pro- 
duction of livestock or in lower feed costs. 
The eventual lowering of feed prices will re- 
sult in decreased production of feed. 

13. Stecker and feeder livestock: The 
foregoing has been presented largely as ap- 
plicable to the handling of fat stock. It 
would be even more impractical to attempt 
to place ceilings on stocker and feeder live- 
stock, a much greater percentage of which is 
sold direct through the entire country. It 
would be impossible to police trading in this 
branch of the industry and would only result 
in confusion, delay, and loss to all concerned. 

14. Conclusion: For the foregoing reasons 
we respectfully urge that the proposal to 
impose celling prices on live meat animals be 
denied. 

“In order to make unnecessary such drastic 
action we suggest that full consideration be 
given the following proposals: 

1. Move promptly to adjust inequities in 
present meat ceilings in order to place all 
processors, distributors, and retailers on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. 

2. Full cooperation in carrying out the 
three-point program recently announced by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

. Lessen purchases for lend-lease as 
much as practical during periods of short 
supplies and increase those purchases during 
Periods of large supplies, thereby maintaining 
a steadier market, which will tend to in- 
crease the production of meat tonnage. 

“In view of the fact that within a few 
weeks the hog run is expected to surpass all 
previous records and that with the greatest 
number of cattle ever recorded in this country 
it is also reasonable to expect a heavy move- 
ment of grass-fat cattle from the range, it 
would seem out of order to undertake the 
difficult task of establishing ceilings on live 
meat animals based on a temporary short 
supply.’ 

“The livestock industry thought then and 
still believes this proposed program is un- 
workable. 

“At numerous times representatives of the 
Office of Price Administration have indicated 
doubt as to whether or not they could police 
and make effective a ceiling on live animals. 
It is no secret that the Office of Price Admin- 
istration even questions the outcome of any 
such plan. They have indicated by letter, 
by personal conference, and in the press 
that before any such attempt were made 
they would try to effect the desired results 
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by putting into effect the following pro- 


1. Uniform dollars-and-cents ceiling on 


retail pork. 

“2. Licensing of all slaughterers and 
packers. 

“3. Set aside order for Government re- 
quirements. 


4. Rationing of meat, 

“Some of this work is just getting started, 
and has not had a chance to develop to a 
point where results can be determined. 
Others are yet in the talk stage. 

“The livestock producers ask that those 
charged with price-control administration 
keep faith with them, Give these programs 
that have been announced by Office of Price 
Administration a trial before trying the im- 
possible—livestock ceilings. If these fail, we 
propose again for serious consideration a pro- 
gram of ceiling prices at retail level only, 
which will be uniform as between retailers 
and at a level high enough to encourage 
maximum production. 

“This one ceiling would simplify the job of 
policing and eliminate the necessity on the 
part of the Government to attempt to guar- 
antee a profit to any segment of the industry. 

“Control the amount of the consumer's 
meat dollar and the livestock and meat pro- 
ducing, packing, and distributing agencies 
will distribute the consumer's dollar in a 
more equitable way than Office of Price Ad- 
ministration or anyone in Washington will 
ever be able to do. 

“This isa serious problem. Its solution lies 
in production. Your proposed program of 
live animal ceilings will decrease production 
and stimulate the development of black 
markets. The responsibility rests squarely 
on the shoulders of Office of Price Adminis- 
tration.” 


Workers Guilty of Absenteeism and 
Strikes, Please Take Notice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an article which appeared in the 
Holdrege Daily Citizen, of Holdrege, 
Nebr., on March 20, 1943. 

Let me say that this newspaper, like 
many other newspapers in my district, 
has done a splendid job in providing 
pictures, news, and comments concern- 
ing the men and women in the armed 
services, who are doing so much for us. 
This paper has already carried the pic- 
tures of more than 106 men in the service 
from that community. 

War workers guilty of absenteeism and 
strikes should take notice of what Corp. 
James Nelson has to say. 

The article is as follows: 

“There aren't any atheists in the fox holes,” 
was one of the statements made by Corp. 
James Nelson, son of Mrs. Ida Nelson, who 
only recently returned to the States after 
seeing extensive service action in islands in 
the South Pacific. 

Young Nelson, who graduated from Hol- 
drege High School in the late thirties, is ex- 
tremely reticent about his experiences in the 
South Pacific but that he has seen action 
and plenty of it as a corporal in the Coast 
anne Antiaircraft Division is readily evi- 


Corporal Nelson has been brought back to 
the States as a training officer in jungle fight- 
ing. About his actual experiences he has 
very little to say, but when it comes to ex- 
pressing his impressions of everyday experi- 
ences in the Army he can be exceptionally 
fluent. 

The favorite gripe, says Nelson, of the boys 
in combat in the South Pacific is to get 
papers from the States telling about strikes 
in war plants and absenteeism—if those boys 
were writing the editorials on what they 
think of the action of war workers, the edi- 
torlals would not be hot, they'd singe the 
Paper. 

Nelson says his hardest job since he has 
been in the service was to write a letter to 
the wife of a very close pal who was killed in 
a skirmish with a Japanese sniper. 

That Army life, actual combat service, is 
the best teacher of religion is Nelson’s firm 
conviction. He tells of a little incident about 
the toughest member of his own unit, who 
borrowed a pocket Bible after an hour in a 
fox hole and lost all of his toughness. 


A Pharmacy Corps for the United States 
Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following con- 
current resolution of the State of Michi- 
gan: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 16 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to create a Pharmacy Corps in the 
United States Army 
Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 

gress of the United States House bill No. 997 

and Senate bill No, 216, to create a Pharmacy 

Corps in the United States Army; and 
Whereas there is a definite need in this war 

emergency for the capable handling of drugs, 

medicines, and pharmaceutics which are used 
in the treatment of diseases of our boys and 
girls in the armed forces; and 

Whereas at the present there is no law pro- 
viding for the creation of such a Pharmacy 

Corps: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 

resentatives concurring), That we memorial- 

ize the Congress of the United States to put 
forth every effort to see these two bills enacted 
into law; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, to 
the chairmen of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House, and to the con- 
gressional delegation of Michigan. 


Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 26, 1943 


Mr.LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Appendix, I am inserting a letter from 
Rev. Frank J. White, of Upland, Calif, 
For over 30 years he was associated with 
the Baptist College at Shanghai, China, 
as faculty member and president. Mr. 
White is a profound student and a man 
keenly interested in world affairs. He is 
well informed and he feels very deeply 
the subject he has touched on here. 
The letter follows: 


I noticed that Hugh Byas, one-time cor- 
respondent in Japan, said: that Korea would 
not be able to govern itself after the war. 
I wanted you to know how ridiculous that 
statement was. 

Korea has had a stable government long 
before Japan had, and with modern educa- 
tion and a greater proportion of Christians 
than any far eastern country. They are 
more capable than ever of self-government. 

We always had a few Korean students, 
who escaped from Korea in spite of the 
Japanese trying to prevent them, and they 
were fine fellows. 

I am sure that you will support any move 
for a free Korea, 

Yours, 
FRANK J. WHITE, 
Upland, Calif. 
MarcH 9, 1943. 


Of Outstanding Heroes Montanans 
Contribute Substantial Portion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
; or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 27, 1943 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am asking to have inserted in 
the Record an article which appeared in 
the Sunday Missoulian, of Missoula, 
Mont., on March 21, 1943. This article 
is headed “Of outstanding heroes Mon- 
tanans contribute substantial portion.” 
It is especially gratifying to me to bring 
to your attention the fact that this was 
written by Vern Haugland, a graduate 
of Montana State University, and ad- 
mired and respected throughout the en- 
tire State of Montana and the Nation. 
Vern Haugland himself is a hero, but 
in this article he is writing about other 
heroes, of men who have distinguished 
themselves in the Pacific area of opera- 
tions, of such outstanding individuals as 
Sgt. Harry A. Buller, Billings, who has 
won the Air Medal, Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Silver Star, and an oak-leaf cluster 
in lieu of a second star; Sgt. Russell I. 
Huffman, of Highwood, winner of a 
Purple Heart and four Silver Stars, with 
oak-leaf clusters in place of the second, 
third, and fourth stars; Corp. Leonard 
M. Secor, Bozeman, who has been award- 
ed the Air Medal; Elliot H. Landheim, 
Lewistown, Soldier’s Medal; Staff Sgt. 
Clarence R. Olson, Terry, who has re- 
ceived the Air Medal, Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, and Silver Star; Sgt. John J. 
Stephens, Billings, Sgt. Marion C. Taylor, 
Butte, and Capt. Donald Davis, Missoula, 
who have all received Silver Stars. 

Among the heroes who died in action 
before receiving awards were First Lt. 
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Wiliam M. Railing of Billings, post- 
humously awarded a Silver Star and Oak 
Leaf Cluster, and Staff Sgt. John U. 
Sowa, of Great Falls, posthumously given 
a Silver Star and Purple Heart. Many 
more of our boys from Montana have 
performed acts of heroism above and 
beyond the call of duty and untold scores 
have died heroes’ deaths in defense of our 
country. I recall the valor of such men 
as Bill McLure, of Missoula, the Johnson 
boys, of Plains, of Norman Nelson, of 
Anaconda, Frank McCarthy, of Butte, of 
Bill Schottelkorb, of Missoula, Wiley 
Croswell, of Somers, and many others 
too numerous to mention. 

The men of Montana have been per- 
forming gloriously in the Pacific war 
area, and I am sure that when they go 
to meet the Japanese enemy they do so 
with the determination that they have 
a mission to perform and a goal to 
achieve. They know full well that the 
Japanese are our most particular and 
dangerous enemy and they realize that 
the war in the Pacific is just as impor- 
tant and more significant than the war 
in the Atlantic. 

It is with due respect, admiration, and 
veneration that I present these names 
to the House of Representatives of the 
United States as an indication of what 
Montana has done already and will con- 
tinue to do in the future in the defense 
of our beloved country: 


Or OUTSTANDING HEROES MONTANANS CONTRIB~ 
UTE SUBSTANTIAL PORTION 
(By Vern Haugland) 

SOMEWHERE IN AUSTRALIA, March 20.— 
When it comes to naming Montana’s out- 
standing heroes of this war, two young ser- 
geants who have won four decorations each 
in aerial fighting in the Southwest Pacific 
area will have to be on the List. 

The sergeants, Henry A. Buller, Billings, 
who has won the Air Medal, Distinguished 
Flying Cross, Silver Star, and an oak-leaf 
cluster in lieu of a second star; and Russell 
I. Huffman, of Highwood, winner of a Purple 
Heart and four Silver Stars, with oak-leaf 
clusters in place of the second, third, and 
fourth stars. 

MISSOULIAN INCLUDED 


They were by no means the only Montana 
awards winners in this sector. Some of the 
others included: 

Corp. Leonard M. Secor, Bozeman, Air 
Medal, Distinguished Flying Cross, and Silver 
Star; Technical Sgt. Elliot H. Landheim, 
Lewistown, Soldier's Medal; Staff Sgt. Clar- 
ence R. Olson, Terry, Air Medal, Distinguished 
Flying Cross, and Silver Star; Sgt. John J. 
Stephens, Billings; Sgt. Marion C. Taylor, 
Butte; and Capt. Donald Davis, 501 Evans 
Avenue, Missoula, Silver Stars. 

Among the heroes who died in action 
before receiving awards were First Lt. Wil- 
Ham M. Railing, of Billings, posthumously 
awarded a Silver Star and oak-leaf cluster, 
and Staff Sgt. John U. Sowa, of Great Falls, 
posthumously given a Silver Star and Purple 
Heart. 

The Air Medal is awarded in recognition of 
meritorious achievement. Flyers who per- 
form creditably while taking part in 100 hours 
of operational flight or their equivalent—26 
combat missions—receive the Air Medal. 

The Distinguished Flying Cross is just 
twice as hard to get, requiring a minimum 
of 200 hours or 50 flights. The Silver Star is 
awarded for gallantry in action, and the 
Purple Heart for being wounded in action or 
for a singularly meritorious act. 

Sergeant Buller earned a Silver Star, for 
gallantry, during an attack on Vunakanau 


airdrome at Rabaul, New Britain, August 7. 
He was a gunner on one of several B-17 Flying 
Fortresses attacked by 20 Japanese Zero 
fighters. In a 25-minute battle, seven of the 
enemy planes were shot down. 

Lieut. Gen. George C, Kenney, commander 
of the Allied air forces in the Southwest 
Pacific, awarded the Montanan a bronze oak 
leaf cluster, in lieu of a second Silver Star, 
for gallantry during a bombing raid upon 
Rabaul June 1. The attack was made at 
night in stormy weather. On the first bomb- 
ing run some of the bombs failed to drop, 
and a second run was made despite the ap- 
proach of enemy fighter planes. In the fight 
which followed, one Japanese Zero was de- 
stroyed. 

Because of fuel shortage and the weather, 
the Fortress made a forced landing without 
injury to the crew or damage to the equip- 
ment. Plane and crew later were removed 
to safety. 

Sergeant Huffman, like Buller a gunner in 
a B-17, won a Silver Star in action near 
Bandoeng, Java, February 12, 1942, and his 
first oak leaf cluster, June 20, in the New 
Guinea sector. 

His second and third oak leaf clusters were 
earned on successive days—in a raid on Ra- 
baul August 12 and an air battle over Buna, 
New Guinea, August 13. Wounds received in 
the Buna action also earned him a Purple 
Heart. 

Despite an attack by eight Japanese Zeros 
over Rabaul in the August 12 raid, the 
Fortress formation sank or badly damaged 
three Japanese ships. Three enemy fighters 
also were shot down. Huffman was cited for 
remaining at his post and performing his 
duties with great bravery. 

The following day six Zeros intercepted a 
B-17 formation which planned to bomb a Jap- 
anese convoy approaching New Guinea. Huff- 
man suffered several shrapnel wounds in 
the left arm. Despite enemy cannon fire, 
the sergeant remained at his guns through- 
out the action and helped to scatter the 
Zeros so that the formation could reach 
its objective and bomb the convoy. 

The Soldier's Medal is awarded for hero- 
ism, and it was sheer heroism that won 
it for Sergeant Landheim. He was a mem- 
ber of the crew of a four-engined bomber 
which crashed at Daly Waters, in Australia’s 
rorthern territory March 1, 1942. Both left 
motors of the plane failed just before the 
landing, and the bomber crashed into scrub 
forest. Fire broke out on both sides of 
the fuselage. 

Badly bruised and shaken, Landheim helped 
remove the injured men from the wreck- 
age, then returned and searched the flaming 
ruins for other victims. Two unconscious 
men were found and brought to safety 
through his efforts. Shortly thereafter, am- 
munition started exploding and the gasoline 
tanks blew up. 

The circumstances under which other 
Montanans won Silver Stars for gallantry. 
in action included: 

Captain Davis, with two other medical 
officers, was largely responsible for the 
fine care and skilled treatment which Amer- 
ican naval personnel injured in the Java 
Sea battle in February, 1942, received. Davis 
and other officers treated the wounded from 
the heavy cruiser, U. S. S. Houston, which 
was sunk, and the light cruiser, U. S. S. 
Marblehead, which was badly damaged. 

Corporal Secor distinguished himself as a 
rear gunner in a B-17 during a 25-minute 
battle over Rabaul following a raid upon Vu- 
nakanau Airdrome. Of 20 Japanese Zeros 
which attacked the Flying Fortress formation, 
7 were shot down. 


SERGEANT TAYLOR 
Sergeant Taylor remained at his gun in a 
B-17 during an entire engagement over Ra- 


baul August 12, when three Jap Zeros were 
shot down. The formation of eight Fortresses 
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attacked shipping in Rabaul Harbor despite 
interception by eight Zeros, and sank or badly 
damaged four vessels. 

Sergeant Stephenson distinguished himself 
as a gunner in an A-24 dive bomber which 
attacked Lae Airdrome April 7, 1942. The 
plane was so badly damaged by antiaircraft 
fire it was unable to rejoin its formation. 

Sergeant Olson participated in a B-17 at- 
tack upon Rabaul August 7, which rendered 
Vunakanau Airdrome useless. The Fortress, 
1 of 13 in the raid, had 1 engine disabled and 
its oxygen-supply system damaged but man- 
aged to stay in formation. 

Lieutenant Railing, who was killed in ac- 
tion, won posthumous awards of the Silver 
Star and Oak Leaf Cluster for his gallantry 
during fighting in Java in February and 
March 1942. 

During at least six raids by Japanese planes 
upon Singosari Airdrome at Maling—in fact, 
almost every time that he was not in aerial 
combat, the brave young man from Billings 
operated a gun at the airdrome. Frequently 
he diverted Japanese strafing runs, and he 
shot down at least two enemy planes. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 27, 1943 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include a resolution from the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor concerning an 
adequate provision for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board: 


CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Chicago, March 25, 1943. 
Hon. THomas S. GORDON, 
House of Representatives, 
: Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The Chicago Federation of Labor, 
in regular meeting held Sunday, March 21, 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas President Roosevelt's request to 
Congress for action now to insure full em- 
ployment and decent security after the war 
is a proposal of greatest importance to the 
Nation; and 

“Whereas only careful planning by able 
men like those on the National Resources 
Planning Board can prevent calamity, main- 
tain the morale of the people of our Nation, 
prove that we mean to build a better world, 
and give new heart to the struggle against 
the Axis tyranny; and 

“Whereas the House of Representatives 
has already refused to renew the Planning 
Board's appropriation and the Senate has 
threatened to do likewise: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Chicago Federation of 
Labor on behalf of its 400,000 members in 
Chicago and vicinity, requests the Senate 
Finance Committee to replace in the pending 
appropriation bill some adequate provision 
for the National Resources Planning Board, 
and also notify the Representatives from 
Illinois that we expect reconsideration by the 
House of Representatives on the matter of 
this Board, and that in the near future 
ample and sufficient funds will be provided 
for the proper carrying on of the Board's 
work.” 

We urge you to give this proposal your 
full support and shall appreciate your whole- 
hearted cooperation. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN FITZPATRICK, President. 
JOSEPH D. KEENAN, Secretary. 


